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THREE. 


A  CHOICE  OF  FRUITS  BY  LEADING  AMERICAN 
POMOLOGISTS. 


Estimates  by  Pres.  P.  Barry,  W.  C.  Barry, 
C.  A.  Green  (N.  Y.),  Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon 
(Mich.),  Pres.  Parker  Earle  (III.),  Pres.  P. 
J.  Berckmans  (Ga.),  Ex-Gov.  R.  W.  Fur¬ 
nas  (Neb.),  Com.  N.  J.  Colman  (Mo.),  Dr. 
T.  H.  Hoskins  (Vt.),  Judge  Parry ,  Sec.  E. 
Williams  (N.  J.),  P.  M.  Augur,  J.  H.  Hale 
(Ct.),  W.  G.  Waring  (Pa.),  Pres.  T.  V. 
Munson  (Tex.),  P.  Gideon  (Minn.),  Mrs.  An¬ 
nie  L.  Jack  (Province  of  Quebec),  Sec.  G. 
W.  Campbell  (Ohio). 


(Continued ) 


FROM  EX-GOVERNOR  ROBERT  W.  FURNAS,  NE¬ 
BRASKA. 


MEW-YORKER. 

I  '3331 


Three  Red  Grapes:  Delaware,  Brighton, 
Salem. 

Three  Black  Grapes:  Moore’s  Early,  Eume- 
lan,  Adirondack. 

Three  Early  Strawberries:  Crescent, Wilson, 
Bidwell. 

Three  Late  Strawberries:  Manchester,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Windsor  Chief. 

Three  Gooseberries :  Houghton , Smith , Down¬ 
ing. 

Three  Raspberries:  Marlboro, Brinckle,  Doo¬ 
little. 

Three  Blackberries:  Dorchester,  Sable 
Queen,  Ancient  Briton. 

Three  Currants:  Fay,  White  Dutch,  Victo¬ 
ria. 


The  following  is  my  selection: — Winter  Ap¬ 
ples:  Johnathan,  Ben  Davis,  and  Rawle’s  Jan¬ 
et.  Fall:  St.  Lawrence,  Fall  Orange,  Maid¬ 
en’s  Blush.  Summer:  Red  June,  Early  Harv¬ 
est,  Red  Astrachan. 

Pears  we  have  substantially  discarded  in 
this  State  by  reason  of  almost  entire  failure 
from  blight.  We  have  grown  some  good  Bart- 
letts,  Seckel,  Glout  Morceau,  Duchesse  d’An- 
gouleme,  Vicar,  Winter  Nelis,  Flemish  Beauty, 
and  a  few  others. 

But  few  are  attempting  further  to  grow 
any  plums,  other  than  the  Wild  Goose,  Miner 
and  those  of  that  kindred.  I  have  seen  some 
fine  specimens  and  good  crops  of  Imperial 
and  Green  Gage  grown  in  this  State.  Also 
some  fine  German  Prunes.  With  the  exercise  of 
“eternal  vigilance”  with  regard  to  the  cur- 
culio  (which  is  said  to  be  the  price  of  plums 
in  many  sections) ,  I  think  we  could  have  plums 
here.  Wild  ones  of  extraordinary  merit,  are 
grown  in  abundance,  almost  everywhere,  and 
regularly  each  year. 

For  the  past  five  or  six  years  we  have  been 
without  peaches  to  any  extent.  This  year 
there  were  a  few  in  Southeastern  Nebraska. 
The  two  winters  past  scorched  trees  badly, 
and  but  little  replanting  is  being  done.  In 
earlier  days  we  calculated  on  a  good  crop  at 
least  once  in  three  years.  Nearly  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  budded  varieties  did  well,  and  many  valu¬ 
able  seedings  of  native  growth  were  intro¬ 
duced.  A  few  cultivators  obtain  peaches  yet 
as  a  reward  for  severe  pruning,  or  rather 
“heading  back  ”  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
if  more  of  this  were  done,  we  would  have 
more  peaches,  and  have  tbem  more  frequently. 

The  Lady  and  Martha  have  been  about  the 
only  white  grapes  cultivated.  The  Elvira  is 
hardy,  sets  well,  with  beautiful  solid  clusters, 
but  rots  and  falls  off  badly.  Severe  pruning 
has  obviated  this  to  some  extent.  Last  year, 
at  our  State  fair,  some  splendid  specimens  of 
Niagara  were  shown.  They  were  grown  in 
Cass,  one  of  the  Missouri  River  counties,  over 
a  strong  lime-stone  understratum. 

Nearly  all  strawberries  at  all  adapted  to  a 
rich,  loose,  loamy  soil,  grow  well  with  us,  and 
show  excellent  and  abundant  fruit.  Some 
varieties  of  red  raspberries,  and  Early  Har¬ 
vest  and  Taylor  blackberries  need  protection: 
otherwise  blackberries  and  raspberries  are  “at 
home”  almost  anywhere  iu  Nebraska.  Cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  give  such  poor  returns 
that  but  little  attention  is  given  them. 

To  the  question,  what  do  I  consider  the  best 
fruit,  I  can  only  reply  by  saying  that  superi¬ 
ority  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  taste- 
likes  and  dislikes.  For  instance,  of  all  apples 
we  grow  here,  the  Jonathan  I  regard  as  the 
best,  and  yet  others  differ,  and  prefer  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  or  some¬ 
thing  else. 


FROM  STATE  POMOLOGIST,  P.  M.  AUGUR,  CON¬ 
NECTICUT. 


The  following  is  my  selection  for  this  State: 

Three  Winter  Apples:  R.  I.  Greening,  Bald¬ 
win,  Roxbury  Russet. 

Three  Fall  Apples;  Gravenstein,  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin,  Chenango  Strawberry. 

Three  Summer  Pears:  Doyennd  d’Ete,  Gif- 
fard,  Marguerite. 

Three  Fall  Pears:  Bartlett,  Sheldon,  An¬ 
jou. 

Three  Early  Peaches:  Wilder,  Mountain 
Rose,  Crawford’s  Early. 

Three  Later  Peaches:  Oldmixon  Free,  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Late. 

Three  White  Grapes:  Martha,  Hayes,  Pock- 
lington. 

Three  Red  Grapes:  Brighton,  Delaware,  Ul¬ 
ster. 

Three  Black  Grapes:  Worden,  Herbert, 
Concord. 

Three  Early  Strawberries:  Crescent,  Gipsy, 
Chas.  Downing. 

Three  Later  Strawberries:  Jewell,  Sharp¬ 
less,  Jersey  Queen. 

Three  Raspberries,  blackcap:  Souhegan,  Ne¬ 
maha,  Cuthbert. 

Three  Gooseberries:  Dow'ning,  Smith,  In¬ 
dustry. 

Three  Blackberries:  Snyder,  Taylor,  Erie. 

Three  Currants:  Versaillaise,  Cherry, White 
Grape . 


Currants:  White  Grape,  Cherry,  Fay’s. 

The  finer  varieties  of  plums  and  grapes  that 
flourish  in  New  York  State  are  worthless  with 
us.  Many  of  the  valuable  New  York  apples 
arc  of  no  account  or  inferior  with  us,  notably 
the  Baldwin  and  Fall  Pippin. 

Pears,  generally,  are  only  fairly  successful, 
except  the  Kieffer,  which  is  becoming  won¬ 
derfully  popular.  It  is  never  known  to  fail  to 
produce  a  heavy  crop  of  handsome  fruit, 
which  sells  readily  at  high  prices,  and  as  the 
customers  become  acquainted  with  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  fruit  can  be  utilized,  the  de¬ 
mand  increases  in  excess  of  the  supply.  [!  Ed.] 
As  we  introduced  the  Kieffer  and  were  the 
first  to  plant  it  largely,  it  might  be  interesting 
to  Rural  readers  to  know  how  it  is  succeeding 
The  trees  of  the  first  10-acre  block  we  set  in 
1881,  have  yielded  heavily  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  this  year  produced  10  baskets  or 
about  five  bushels  per  tree,  which  we  began 
marketing  in  October,  at  prices  varying  from 
60  to  75  cents  per  basket,  and  as  they  became 
known  in  the  market,  they  advanced  to  §1, 
l  §1.10,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  brought 
§1.25  per  basket,  while  the  canners  took  them 
by  the  wagon  load  at  75  cents  per  basket  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  season,  and  were  much  pleased 
with  them. 


FROM  MASTER  J.  H.  HALE,  CONNECTICUT. 

The  following  would  be  my  selection  of 
fruits  for  this  section— three  of  a  kind. 

Apples  for  Fall:  Gravenstein,  Fall  Pippin, 
Hubbardston. 

Winter:  R.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin  and  Rox¬ 
bury  Russet. 

Summer  Pears:  Manning’s  Elizabeth, 
Clapp’s  Favorite  and  Bartlett. 

Fall  Pears:  Seckel,  Sheldon  and  Anjou. 

1  have  tested  all  of  the  early  peaches,  but 
have  not  yet  found  one  worth  growing. 

For  medium  early:  Mountain  Rose,  Old¬ 
mixon  Free,  Stump  the  V  orld  and  Ward  s 
Late  are  most  satisfactory. 

Lombard  is  the  only  reliable  plum. 

Grapes:  Lady,  Empire  State  and  Niagara 
for  white.  Brighton,  Delaware  and  Ver- 
gennes  for  red:  and  Moore’s  Early,  Worden 
and  Wilder  for  black. 

Strawberries:  Bubacb,  Crescent  and  May 
King  for  early:  Miner,  Truitt  and  Jessie  for 
medium ;  aud  Jewell,  Windsor  and  Kentucky 
for  late. 

Raspberries:  Scarlet  Gem,  Cuthbert,  and 
more. Cuthbert  for  red;  Springfield,  Carman 
and  Souhegan  for  black-caps. 

Gooseberries:  Downing,  Smith  and  Triumph, 
j  Blackberries:  Lucretia,  Snyder  and  An¬ 
cient  Briton. 

Currants  Fay,  Victoria  and  White  Grape. 


FROM  SECRETARY  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  OHIO. 

Three  Summer  Apples:  Red  Astrachan, 
Early  Harvest,  Benoni. 

Three  Fall  Apples:  Maiden’s  Blush,  Che¬ 
nango  Strawberry,  Fall  Pippin. 

Three  Winter  Apples:  Baldwin,  Rome 
Beauty,  Grimes’s  Golden. 

Three  Summer  and  Fall  Pears:  Beurrd, 
Giffard,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty. 

Peaches  are  very  uncertain  here,  but  I  should 
plant,  for  three  varieties:  Amsden,  Oldmixon 
Free  and  Crawford’s  Late. 

Plums  are  very  little  planted,  and  not  profit¬ 
able,  generally;  Lombard,  Shropshire  Dam¬ 
son  and  Jefferson  are  three  good  varieties. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  plums  were 
quite  abundant  the  past  season. 

Three  White  Grapes:  Lady,  Empire  State, 
Pocklmgton ;  or,  Lady,  F.  B.  Hayes,  Niagara. 

Three  Black  Grapes:  Moore’s  Early,  Wor¬ 
den,  Concord;  or,  Early  Victor,  Herbert, 
Wilder. 

Three  Red  Grapes:  Delaware,  Brighton, 
Lindley ;  or,  Ulster  Prolific, Vengenues,  Wood¬ 
ruff  Red. 

Three  Strawberries:  Chas.  Downing,  Cum¬ 
berland  Triumph,  Sbarpless. 

Three  Raspberries:  Cuthbert,  Hilborn, 
Shaffer’s  Colossal. 

Three  Gooseberries:  Houghton,  Downing, 
Smith’s. 

Three  Currants:  White  Grape,  Victoria, 
Fay’s  Prolific. 

Blackberries  have  not  been  profitable  in  this 
section;  our  winters  are  often  too  severe. 
Snyder  and  Agawam  I  should  regard  as  most 
promising. 


but  this  one  excels  anything  I  have  ever  sees 
as  a  Christmas  dessert  apple.  It  grows  more 
and  more  beautiful  until  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days,  and  will  keep  until  February.  It  has, 
as  may  be  observed  from  the  specimen  I  send 
to  the  Rural,  all  the  excellence  of  flavor  of 
the  Fameuse  or  Snow  and  beauty  of  color  re¬ 
sembling  but  much  excelling  that  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Maiden’s  Blush.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society 
at  Boston,  and  it  took  a  medal  this  autumn  at 
a  horticultural  exhibition  in  New  York  city. 

I  sent  a  sample  to  Mr.  Barry,  and  his  opinion 
was  that  it  was  “worthy  of  cultivation.”  Mr. 
Charles  Downing  also  said  the  same  of  it,  and 
I  have  a  letter  from  him,  dated  December  29, 
•1883,  asking  for  cions  of  it  that  he  might  test 
it  at  Newburg,  which  I  sent  him.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  its  reputation  is  already  well  estab- 

ighed.  L.  WOLVERTON. 

Grimsby,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Remarks. — Two  Princess  Louise  apples 
were  received  at  this  office  December  1,  one  of 
which  is  shown  entire  at  Fig.  2, and  in  half-sec¬ 
tion  at  Fig.  3.  (p.  3).  The  flesh  is  white,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  richei;  flavor  and  a  higher  fra¬ 
grance  than  the  Fameuse  possesses.  It  is  said 
to  have  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Fameuse, 
l  besides  being  handsomer  and  a  better  keeper. 
The  skin  is  as  glossy  as  silk  and  beautifully 
marked  on  a  wax-like,  greenish-yellow  ground 
with  bright  splashings  of  carmine.  It  is  a 
beautiful,  excellent  apple,  and  must  prove 
very  popular  wherever  it  shall  be  found  to 
thrive. 


nes. 


THE  RURAL  EXPERIMENT  GROUNDS. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


FROM  T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D.,  VERMONT. 

No  list  of  the  three  best  kinds  of  different 
species  of  fruit  could  be  made  for  the  whole 
country,  or  for  any  large  part  of  it.  I  must 
therefore  take  New  England.  For  home  use 
(dessert),  (for  market  is  entirely  another  thing) 

I  would  select  as  suitable  to  Southern  and . 
Middle  New  England : 

Three. Winter  Apples:  Rhode  Island  Green, 
ing,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Hunt  Russet. 

Three  Fall  Apples:  Porter,  Gravenstein, 
Garden  Royal. 

Three  Summer  Pears;  Rosteizer,  Bartlett, 
Clapp’s  Favorite. 

Three  Fall  Pears:  Beu  r 6  Bose,  Seckel,  Ful¬ 
ton. 

Three  Early  Plums:  Green  Gage,  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  Washington. 

Three  Late  Plums:  St.  Catharine,  Fulton, 
Bleecker’s  Gage. 

Three  Early  Peaches:  Early  Tillotson,  Ser¬ 
rate  Early  York,  Foster. 

Three  Late  Peaches:  George  IV. ,  Late  Red 
Rareripe,  Oldmixon  Free. 

Throe  White  Grapes:  Rebecca,  Lady,  Pren¬ 
tiss. 


FROM  JUDGE  WILLIAM  PARRY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  following  I  believe  to  be  “the  best  for 
general  cultivation  for  home  use”  for  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

Fall  Apples:  Orange  Pippin,  Gravenstein, 
Hubbardston. 

Winter  Apples:  Smith’s  Cider,  Ridge  Pip¬ 
pin,  Ben  Davis. 

Summer  Pears:  Lawson,  Clapp,  Bart¬ 
lett. 

Fall  Pears.  Seckel,  Anjou,  Kieffer. 

Early  Plums:  Marianna, Wild  Goose, Spauld¬ 
ing. 

Late  Plums:  Newman,  Richland,  Golden 
Beauty. 

Early  Peaches:  Amsden,  Troth’s,  Mountain 
Rose. 

Late  Peaches:  Crawford,  Oldmixon,  Ford’s 
White. 

Early  Strawberries:  Crescent,  Bomba,  Bu- 
bach. 

Late  Strawberries:  Lida,  Sharpless,  Gandy. 

Raspberries:  Marlboro,  Brandywine,  Cuth¬ 
bert. 

Blackberries:  Erie,  Wilson  Jr.,  Taylor. 

White  Grapes:  Lady,  Niagara,  Pocklmg- 
ton. 

Red  Grapes:  Wyoming  Red,  Woodruff, 
Salem. 

Black  Grapes:  Moore’s  Early,  Worden, 
Concord. 

Gooseberries:  Houghton,  Downing,  In¬ 
dustry. 


FROM  CHARLES  A.  GRREN,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  are  the  three  best  varieties  of 
different  fruits  for  general  cultivation  and 
home  use  for  this  locality. 

Winter  Apples:  Spy,  Baldwin,  Greening. 

Fall  Apples:  Blenheim,  Duchess,  Stump. 

Summer  Apples:  Fanny,  Transparent,  As¬ 
trachan. 

Summer  Pears:  Wilder,  Bartlett,  Clapp’s. 

Fall  Pears:  Seckel,  Bose,  Anjou. 

Early  Plums:  Bradshaw,  Imperial  Gage, 
Jefferson. 

Late  Plums:  Lombard,  Reine  Claude,  Ger¬ 
man  Prune. 

Early  Peaches:  Amsden,  Rivers,  Foster. 

Late  Peaches:  Late  Crawford,  Stump, 
Beer’s  Smock. 

White  Grapes:  Lady,  Niagara,  Pocklington. 

Red  Grapes:  Delaware,  Brighton,  Ca¬ 
tawba. 

Black  Grapes:  Moore’s  Early,  Worden, 
Concord. 

Early  Strawberries:  Crescent,  Covill’s 
Early,  Ironclad. 

Later  Strawberries:  Jessie,  Bubach,  Sharp¬ 
less. 

Gooseberries:  Downing,  Houghton,  In¬ 

dustry. 

Raspberries:  Nemaha,  Marlboro,  Cuthbert. 

Blackberries:  Taylor,  Stone’s  Hardy,  Wa- 
chusett. 

Currants:  Victoria,  White  Grape,  Fay’s. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


PRINCESS  LOUISE  APPLE. 


The  Princess  Louise  Apple  will  shortly 
come  before  the  public  as  a  Christmas  dessert 
apple,  and  has,  I  am  sure,  no  equal.  It  is  a 
seedling  of  my  own ;  but  as  I  have  disposed  of 
all  financial  claims  upon  it,  I  may  speak  some¬ 
what  freely  of  its  merits.  It  was  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  self-sown  seedlings  of  the  Fameuse,  which 
sprang  up  in  a  part  of  the  “Maplehurst  Fruit 
Farm”  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  Niagara 


escarpment,  known  at  Grimsby  as 


‘The 


Mountain.”  These  seedlings  I  pruned  and 
cared  for,  and  several  of  them  are  excellent; 


December  is  a  poor  time  of  year  to  visit  a 
place  to  see  what  is  going  on  out-of-doors, 
hence  as  my  visit  was  made  in  this  month  I 
lost  all  the  information  I  might  have  obtained 
from  a  summer  visit  when  the  trials  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  are  under  way. 

The  Rural  Grounds  are  about  1  %  mile 
distant  from  River  Edge  railroad  station, 
and  in  a  very  pretty  agricultural  district. 
The  home  grounds  are  chock-full  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  vines  and  hardy  herbaceous  peren¬ 
nials.  The  grounds  devoted  to  strawberries, 
raspberries,  grapevines  and  other  fruits 
adjoin  the  ornamental  grounds,  and  the  trial 
grounds  for  grain,  corn,  potatoes  and  other 
farm  crops  are  out  in  the  open  fields  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  the  home  grounds,  and 
where  they  can  receive  precisely  farm-field 
conditions  of  cultivation. 

The  ornamental  trees  consist  of  almost  all 
popular  sorts  together  with  new  and  rare 
kinds  as  they  are  introduced.  And  as  new 
ones  come  in  old  ones  are  cut  out  to  make 
room  for  them.  The  place  is  now  full  to  over¬ 
flowing.  Among  evergreens,  pines,  spruces, 
firs,  arbor-vitses,  and  retinisporas  abound. 
Deciduous  trees  include  maples  of  sorts,  mag¬ 
nolias,  snowdrop  trees,  stuartias.  and  the  like ; 
and  every  open  space  in  the  beds  between  the 
trees  is  filled  with  roses,  lilies,  and  the  like. 

The  berry  garden  is  after  the  fashion  of  the 
ornamental  department,  only  the  plants  have 
a  short  lease  of  life:  as  soon  as  they  have 
fruited  enough  to  show  their  character  and 
worth,  they  are  cast  out  to  make  room  for 
newer  comers. 

The  Hybrid  Roses.— The  Rural  selected 
Rosa  rugosa,  a  singled-flowered,  highly  orna¬ 
mental  Japanese  species,  for  the  seed  parent, 
because  it  is  single-flowered  and,  naturally, 
sets  seeds  very  abundantly;  for  the  male 
parent  Harrison’s  Yellow,  a  semi-double  yel¬ 
low  rose  was  chosen.  The  seeds  ripened  and 
were  saved  and  sown,  and  a  lot  of  youngplants 
were  raised  from  them.  These  young  plants  are 
now  nine  months  old;  some  are  12  to  20  inches 
high  and  a  thrifty- appearing  stock.  Only  one 
has  bloomed.  I  saw  and  examined  the  plants. 
One  plant  much  resembles  the  seed-bearing 
parent,  but  all  the  others  in  wood  and  foliage 
differ  from  both  parents  and  appear  to  be  in¬ 
termediate  between  the  two,  with,  if  anything, 
a  leaning  to  Harrison’s  Yellow. 

Hybrids  Between  "Wheat  and  Rye. — In 
an  open  field  are  two  patches— duplicates  of 
each  other — fenced  around  with  six-foot-high 
wire  netting.  These  contain  the  “hybrid” 
plantations,  carefully  labeled.  The  plants 
looked  first-rate. 

The  Potato  Trial  Ground  is  near-by  and 
also  in  the  open  field.  As  the  same  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  same  ground  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  before  are  to  be  repeated  next 
year,  the  stake-labels  with  the  records  written 
on  them,  still  stand  at  the  ends  of  the  rows. 

The  Hens.— In  the  chicken  yard  I  noticed 
Langshans,  Patagonians,  Black  Javas,  Gray 
Dorkings,  and  Downy  Plymouth  Rocks.  Of 
course,  these  are  here  only  on  trial.  The 
Downy  Plymouth  Rocks  are  certainly  clad  in 
downy  clothes,  but,  for  beauty ,  any  way ,  I  d 
prefer  plain  feathers. 


The  Sunray  Pine.— Here  I  found  the  pret¬ 
tiest  specimen  I  have  yet  seen.  It  is  rather 
flat-headed  and  about  four  feet  across  and  in 
excellent  vigor.  It  is  the  most  beautifully 
and  distinctly  variegated-leaved  of  all  conifers. 
I  find  that  it  dislikes  an  open  exposure  and 
full  sunshine. 

Alcock’s  Spruce. — No  wonder  the  Rural 
thinks  so  highly  of  this  Japanese  conifer.  Its 
specimen  is  a  comely,  vigorous  tree  and  well 
branched  from  the  ground  up.  But  Alcock’s, 
like  the  Colorado  Blue  and  some  other  spru¬ 
ces,  differs  a  good  deal  in  variety,  and  the 
Rural  plant  is  one  of  the  greenest.  We  have 
the  same  sort  as  the  Rural’s,  as  well  as  forms 
much  more  silvery.  But  the  poorest  are 
good. 

“The  Araucaria  of  the  North”  is  what 
friend  Trumpy,  the  originator,  calls  Picea  ex- 
celsa,  var.  elata,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
handsomest  of  all  varieties  of  the  Norway 
Spruce.  Left  to  itself,  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  grotesque  and  ungainly  of  evergreen 
trees,  partaking  of  the  form  of  the  variety 
called  Monstrosa.  But  with  a  little  timely 
pruning  and  regulating  it  becomes  an  admira¬ 
ble,  well  balanced  specimen.  The  Rural’s 
plant  has  enjoyed  unrestricted  freedom. 

Cercidiphyllum  Japonicum,  a  nice  plant, 
stands  upon  the  lawn.  The  Rural  cannot 
see  much  beauty  in  this  stranger.  I  like  it 
very  much. 

The  Purple  leaved  Plum  (Prunus  Pis- 
sardii) . — The  specimen  here  is  now  in  fruiting 
condition.  It  blooms  beautifully  in  spring. 
Its  foliage  is  dark  purple,  and  unlike,  the 
beech,  oak,  hazel  and  maple,  its  leaves  get 
darker  as  the  season  advances. 

Geraniums  (Pelargoniums).— Some  years 
ago  the  Editor  of  the  Rural  got  together 
all  manner  of  geraniums,  every  kind  he  could 
get  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  devoted 
two  years  to  cross-fertilizing  and  raising  new 
varieties  from  them.  At  one  time  he  had 
2,500  of  his  seedlings  growing  in  his  experi¬ 
ment  grounds.  And  he  frankly  admits  that 
not  one  of  them  was  superior  to  sorts  already, 
at  that  time,  in  cultivation. 

The  Golden  Oak  (Quercus  Concordia). — 
Here  is  the  finest  specimen  of  this  beautiful 
Japanese  tree  that  I  know  of  in  the  country. 
We  have  some  fine  specimens  at  Dosoris,  but 
the  Rural  oak  is  larger.  Planters  should 
not  overlook  this  tree.  Its  leaves  are  yellow 
and  they  retain  their  golden  hue  well  through 
the  summer. 
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PAINTING.  II. 


BY  AN  EXPERIENCED  PAINTER. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  COLORING. 


I  ellow  the  strongest  and  commonest  primary 
color ;  red  next ;  blue  last;  colors  for  out¬ 
side  of  buildings ;  blue  generally  untaste¬ 
ful  except  in  its  modijications;  endless 
combinations  of  the  three  primary  colors 
with  black  and  ivhite:  three  secondary 
colors ;  no  colors  absolutely  pure ;  harmon¬ 
izing  and  contrasting  shades. 

Volumes  have  been  written  merely  on  the 
principles  of  coloring  by  application  of  scien¬ 
tific  rules,  which  can  be  worked  out  to  a 
great  length.  No  pei-son  can  commence 
painting,  even  in  an  ordinary  way,  on  the 
outside  or  inside  of  a  house,  without  first  hav¬ 
ing  some  idea  of  colors.  I  will  endeavor  to 
lay  down  as  briefly  as  possible  a  few  of  the 
principles  governing  colors  and  contrasts, 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember 
through  the  rest  of  these  chapters;  not  that 

I  have  any  new  principles  to  enunciate ;  but 
very  old  ones  condensed  down  to  a  small 
space. 

Of  all  colors  yellow  stands  first.  It  is  the 
most  enlivening,  bringing  out  objects  in 
stronger  relief  than  any  other  color,  objects 
being  brought  apparently  nearer  as  the  yel¬ 
low  predominates.  On  account  of  this  quality 
it  is  the  color  best  fitted,  in  its  various  modi¬ 
fications,  as  a  body  for  general  outside  paint¬ 
ing.  No  other  color  enters  into  so  many  var¬ 
ious  compositions.  We  have  yellow  in  all 
shades  of  green  in  all  its  various  tints,  also  in 
drabs,  buffs,  oranges  and  most  browns;  even 
in  the  fine  buildings  of  Philadelphia  brick, 
there  is  a  strong  tinge  of  orange.  Many 
kinds  of  stone  have  at  least  a  tinge  of  yellow. 

Red  is  the  next  strongest  color  and  enters 
largely  into  the  ever-varying  shades  of 
browns,  drabs,  buffs,  oranges  and  some  green 
tints,  and,  like  yellow,  in  a  purer  color  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  prominent  parts,  or  small  members 
of  a  building  to  bring  them  out  distinctly  and 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  ground  color. 
Few  people  realize  to  what  an  extent  these 
two  colors  enter  into  such  a  vast  variety  of 
tints  as  well  as  strong  colors,  especially  for 


outside  painting,  modified,  of  course,  in  most 
instances  by  white  or  black,  or  both. 

Blue  is  the  weakest  of  the  three  primary 
colei’s,  and  is  retiring  in  its  nature.  For  this 
reason  it  is  least  adapted  to  the  outside  of  a 
building  which  requires  to  be  painted  in  a 
way  to  give  it  prominence.  It  is  owing  to 
this  principle  that  the  taste  is  displeased  at 
the  sight  of  a  house  with  much  strong  blue  on 
the  outside;  yet  how  few  people  can  tell  why 
it  is  not  pleasing.  It  is  as  much  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  sense  and  with  good  taste  for 
such  a  purpose  as  a  jigging  tune  would  be  at 
a  funeral,  or  a  dirge  at  a  dance.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  blue  forms  an  important  color 
even  for  outside  painting,  as  it  is  combined  in 
all  greenish  colors  with  yellow,  and  in  some 
grays.  Except  in  strong  greens,  it  is  usually 


more  shades  of  the  same  color,  lighter  and 
darker,  are  used,  and  on  some  small  members 
of  the  work  deeper  or  strong  contrasting  color. 
Deep  red  looks  well  on  such  small  members 
when  the  body  and  trimmings  are  of  green, 
drab  or  brown.  Orange  also  combines  in 
small  parts  on  greens,  reds  and  browns. 

Another  style  of  painting  is  by  contrast, 
when,  instead  of  using  several  shades  of  the 
same  color,  several  different  or  compliment¬ 
ary  colors  are  used,  such  as  orange  and  green 
on  the  broad  surfaces  and  dark  brown  trim 
ming.  This  fashion  can  be  carried  out  with¬ 
out  limit,  but  it  requires  more  care  in  select¬ 
ing  colors  that  are  well  balanced  in  their 
strength. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PRINCESS  LOUISE  APPLE.  From  Nature.  Fig.  2. 


tempered  with  red,  and  for  dark  greens,  with 
black  and  yellow.  In  its  purity,  lightened 
with  white,  it  makes  a  good  ceiling  color  for 
porches  and  piazzas. 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  shades  which  the 
three  primary  colors,  with  black  and  white, 
can  produce  I  need  say  but  little.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  combinations  and  effects,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  some  natural  talent  and  experience  to 
bring  out  effective  or  delicate  work,  but  witn 
ordinary  taste  and  a  little  practice,  aided  by 
these  hints  as  a  ground-work,  many  persons 
can  do  good  work. 

Of  the  three  secondary  colors  only  two  are 
generally  effective  for  outside  painting — green 
and  oraDge.  Purple  and  indigo  in  which 
there  is  no  yellow,  are  seldom  used  with  effect 
on  outside  work;  indeed  the  least  inclination 
to  a  purple  tibge  seems  offensive.  Indian  red 
mixed  with  white  in  any  degree  has  a  very 
sickly  effect  on  account  of  its  purplish  hue.  It 
must  be  understood  that  there  are  no  colors 
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CARE  OF  FARM  TEAMS. 


Ten  hours'* 1  labor  a  fair  day's  work  for  man 
or  beast— five  in  the  fore  and  five  in  the 
afternoon;  a  day's  routine;  good ,  com¬ 
mon-sense  care ,  but  no  pampering. 

Following  my  criticism  in  a  late  Rural 
on  an  article  on  the  care  of  farm  horses, came 
the  question,  “Tell  us  bow  you  care  for  your 
own  horses.”  The  question  is  a  fair  one  and  I 
will  answer  gladly. 

My  theory  is  that  a  horse,  like  a  man,  is  not 
injured  by  reasonable  labor ;  that  he  should 
perform  that  labor  when  the  business  of  the 
farm  demands  it,  and,  lastly,  that  the  comfort 
of  the  family  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  pam¬ 
per  any  animal  on  the  premises.  So  much 
for  theory;  now  for  practice. 


PRINCESS  LOUISE  APPLE. 


Half  Section. 


Fig.  3. 


perfectly  pure;  all  borrow  a  little  of  the  next 
color,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  col¬ 
ors  we  can  procure  in  their  purest  state.  For 
instance,  take  light  chrome  yellow,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  a  slightly  greenish  tinge;  deeper 
yellow  has  an  inclination  to  red.  By  taking 
light  chrome  and  adding  a  little  vermillion  a 
deep  yellow  is  produced.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  reds — all  incline  to  purple  or  yel¬ 
low.  Deep  vermillion  tends  to  purple;  light 
vermillion  to  orange.  Prussian  blue  inclines 
to  green,  and  cobalt  to  purple.  This  is  quick¬ 
est  seen  by  adding  white  to  any  of  the  prim¬ 
ary  colors.  Even  black  and  white  are  never 
pure;  they  are  always  found  of  bluish  or 
brownish  tinge.  It  will  be  seen  by  studying 
combinations  of  color  to  produce  harmony 
that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  displaying  taste. 
Painting  has  a  pleasing  effect  when  two  or 


I  believe  that  10  hours  of  labor  in  the  fiel 
are  enough  for  men  or  horses,  and  even  i 
harvest  I  and  my  men  leave  the  field  at  sii 
A  five  o’clock  supper  and  a  rush  of  work  i 
the  “cool  of  the  day”  will  do  more  to  brea 
down  men  and  teams  than  any  other  practic 
of  the  farm. 

During  the  working  season  I  feed  from  fou 
to  six  quarts  of  oats,  according  to  the  size  c 
the  horse,  and  the  best  hay  I  have— all  h 
wants,  if  he  is  not  a  glutton.  I  aim  to  kee 
him  in  good  flesh,  but  not  fat. 

Here  is  a  programme  of  a  day  in  summei 
Fed  at  5.15  a.  m.  with  oats  and  hay;  the 
groomed.  Leave  for  the  field  at  6.30,  recen 
ing  water,  of  course.  Leave  the  field  at  11. 3( 
allowed  some  drink  and,  if  warm,  the  harne: 
is  removed  and  the  necks  are  washed.  Th 
horses  are  then  fed  a  small  allowance  of  hay 


and  after  our  own  dinner,  or  about  12  30,  they 
have  their  oats.  The  teams  leave  for  the  field 
at  1,  receiving  water  if  desired,  and  remain 
till  6.  On  coming  again  to  the  barn,  the  same 
care  is  given  as  at  noon,  the  grain  being  fed 
after  our  own  supper,  when  they  are  rubbed 
off  and  left  for  the  night.  The  morning,  noon 
and  night  feeds  of  hay  are  in  about  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  two.  one  and  three  respectively, 
and  it  is  intended  that  each  shall  be  eaten 
clean. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  keep  a  horse  for  his 
work,  and  work  means  with  me  ten  hours  of 
labor.  I  never  hurry  or  worry,  nor  do  1  allow 
long  stops.  If  the  weather  is  oppressive,  or 
the  work  very  severe,  I  give  rests  short  and 
frequent,  taking  care  to  raise  the  collars  from 
the  necks.  The  article  I  criticised  said  a  horse 
should  work  from  sunrise  till  noon;  then  no 
more  till  after  4  o’clock,  evidently  seeking  the 
“cool  of  the  day.”  Thus  we  lose  the  animals1 
labor  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  day; 
besides,  the  forenoon  is  too  long,  and  few 
horses  could  endure  the  work.  As  I  work 
teams,  the  horses  endure  the  afternoon  fully  as 
well  as  the  forenoon. 

I  will  say,  in  defense  of  my  system,  that  it 
does  not  subject  a  horse  to  great  physical 
strain ;  nor  is  there  the  consequent  danger  aris¬ 
ing  from  overfeeding.  I  never  lost  a  horse, 
and  mine  are  never  sick.  Often  in  winter, 
with  little  work,  I  change  the  diet  to  com 
with  corn  fodder  or  oat  straw.  In  brief,  I 
aim  to  treat  my  horses  well,  give  them  all 
they  need  to  eat,  comfortable  quarters  and 
good  care;  but  I  do  not  conduct  the  farm  for 
their  benefit,  nor  dedicate  our  lives  to  their 
pampering.  e.  davenport. 


WATERING  HORSES  AFTER  FEEDING  OATS. 

A  writer  on  page  790  of  the  Rural  for  1 887, 
in  urging  farmers  to  feed  more  carrots  to 
horses,  says:  “Horses  that  work  in  our  lum¬ 
ber  camps  suffer  severely  from  colic.”  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  the  cause  of  that  trouble  in  one 
camp.  When  the  teams  were  stabled  at  dcoh, 
each  horse,  thirsty  and  weary,  found  half-a- 
bushel  of  oats  in  his  manger,  and  plenty  of  hay 
in  the  rack.  None  of  the  horses  were  watered 
until  they  were  taken  out  for  work.  No  bet¬ 
ter  recipe  for  producing  colic  could  be  found 
than  thus  putting  two  pailfuls  of  water  upon 
half-a-bushel  of  undigested  oats.  Such  as  es¬ 
caped  death  were  ruined.  I,  a  visitor  at  the 
camp,  informed  the  proprietor  that  his  stable¬ 
man  was  ruining  his  fine  horses.  Common 
sense  might  teach  any  one  that  horses  should 
not  have  water  in  less  than  two  and  a  half  to 
three  hours  after  oats.  b.  e. 

Orion,  Wis. 


Remedy  for  Breaking  Down  in  Horses. 
—Among  the  new  remedies  employed  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  strengthen  horses  that  are  showing 
signs  of  breaking  down  in  their  usual  work,  is 
the  arsenite  of  strychnine.  This  administered 
in  small  doses — the  hundredth  of  a  grain  per¬ 
haps — produces  wonderful  effects  by  promot¬ 
ing  nervous  activity,  increasing  animal  heat, 
and  strengthening  the  organs  of  nutrition. 
The  remedy  is  given  in  form  of  granules  just 
before  the  horses  go  to  work,  and  these  are 
continued  for  two  or  three  weeks;  then  with¬ 
held  for  a  week  and  given  again.  The  remedy 
is  not  a  safe  one  except  in  the  case  of  animals 
that  are  employed  in  regular  daily  work. 


B.  F.  J. 


CARDING  STOCK. 


The  farmer  who  desires  to  excel  and  make 
his  business  as  profitable  as  possible  must  not 
only  endeavor  to  enrich  his  soil  so  that  he  can 
grow  large  crops,  but  he  must  have  in  view 
the  care  and  improvement  of  his  live  stock. 
He  must  not  only  breed  so  as  to  improve  his 
herd  in  general,  but  he  must  give  such  care 
that  he  may  make  the  most  profit  out  of 
every  individual  member  of  that  herd.  There 
is  nothing  that  will  pay  better,  for  time  and 
means  expended,  than  to  card  your  cattle 
every  morning.  Any  one  who  has  fed  stock 
with  the  idea  in  view  of  making  large  gains, 
knows  that  it  helps  to  lay  on  fat;  it  promotes 
the  health  by  keeping  the  coat  soft  and  oily, 
and  in  case  of  milch  cows,  the  milk  is  more 
pure  and  healthy.  Besides  all  this,  a  herd 
that  is  kept  in  this  way  is  more  pleasant  to 
look  at;  they  become  tame  by  the  handling  so 
that  one  can  approach  them  in  the  field  or 
yard.  Not  only  cattle,  but  hogs  are 
pleased  to  receive  such  treatment.  I  give 
them  frequent  brushings  which  tend  to  keep 
them  clean  and  promote  their  general  health . 
In  addition,  by  giving  them  prQper  shelter  I 
aim  to  keep  away  disease,  which  is  easier 
than  to  cure  it.  I  have  so  far  found  it  a  good 
investment  to  give  half  an  hour  each  morn¬ 
ing  to  this  kind  of  care  of  my  stock. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  o.  c.  howe 
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IMPORTANT  POULTRY  SUGGESTIONS 
AND  INSTRUCTIONS. 

HENRY  HALES. 

Losing  a  Hundred  Hens.— I  have  several 
times  been  told  by  people  keeping  poultry 
that  they  have  lost  many  fowls;  sometimes 
100  out  of  200,  and  the  appearance  of  those 
that  were  left  would  testify  for  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  statements  After  inquiries  I  have 
generally  discovered  that  the  less  of  so  many 
has  been  more  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
how  to  check  and  keep  diseases  under  control 
than  from  any  other  cause.  All  poultry  are 
liable  to  take  cold,  no  matter  how  much  they 
are  fed  and  cared  for.  If  they  are  not  then 
treated  in  the  right  way,  and  if  the  colds  are 
not  taken  m  time,  the  birds  get  out  of  condi¬ 
tion.  and  weakness  and  then  cholera  or  roup 
will  follow.  When  a  florist  walks  through 
any  green-house  he  can  tell  at  a  glance  just 
the  condition  of  the  plants;  and  so  can  an  ex¬ 
perienced  poultry  man  see  the  state  of  health 
of  any  yards  of  poultry  by  a  little  careful  ex¬ 
amination.  A  nnld  application  of  tonics,  dis¬ 
infectants,  etc.,  generally  brings  up  the  fowls 
to  their  normal  condition.  Should  the  trou¬ 
ble  prove  a  little  more  stubborn,  take  more 
decided  means  at  once.  Cull  out  the  ailing 
ones,  work  at  the  rest  with  the  mild  treatment 
and  give  the  quarantined  birds  stronger  reme¬ 
dies.  This  will  generally  suffice,  but  should 
the  sick  birds  not  quickly  recover,  kill  them, 
unless  they  are  valuable  birds. 


keep  harrassing  the  hens,  depriving  them  of 
that  peace  and  quiet  which  are  necessary  to 
all  hens  in  a  laying  condition. 

If  you  want  plenty  of  eggs,  change  the  food 
of  your  stock.  Substitute  wheat  for  oats, 
buckwheat  or  barley,  and  vice  versa;  but  al¬ 
ways  give  some  corn  at  night. 

Do  not  let  the  eggs  remain  in  the  nests  long 
after  being  laid,  as  they  will  get  chilled,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  are  intended  for  hatching  in 
an  incubator. 

Table  Scraps  are  much  more  profitably 
fed  to  hens  than  to  hogs:  it  is  so  as  to  butter¬ 
milk  and  any  vegetable  refuse  during  winter 
months. - 

Warm  cooked  food  early  in  the  morning, 
with  a  little  pepper  in  it,  will  warm  up  the 
hens  and  assist  their  laying  in  winter. 

The  lice  in  a  poultry  house  can  be  read¬ 
ily  killed  by  spraying  every  crack  and  crevice 
with  kerosene,  but  I  still  like  the  sulphur-fume 
method  better.  The  sulphur  can  be  burned  in 
a  flower-pot  saucer.  Close  all  the  doors  and 


periments.  The  seed  pieces  were  placed  in 
the  bottom,  exactly  a  foot  apart,  and  lightly 
covered  with  soil,  and  the  various  quantities 
of  fertilizer,  as  stated  below,  were  evenly 
strewn  in  the  trenches.  The  fertilizer  used 
in  this  series  of  experiments  was  the  “Stock- 
bridge  Potato  Manure,”  the  analysis  and 
cost  of  which  are  approximately  given  above. 
The  variety  planted  was  the  Rural  Blush,  a 
late  potato. 

first  series  of  1887. 

No.  1.  220  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  yield 
was  at  the  rate  of  276.83  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  2.  440  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre. 
Yield  330  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No  3.  880  pounds  of  fertilizer.  Yield  397.83 
to  the  acre. 

No.  4.  Natural  soil.  The  yield  was  at  the 
rate  of  163  16  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  5.  220  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre — 
duplicate  of  No.  1.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate 
of  245  66  oushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  6,  440  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre — 
duplicate  of  No.  2.  The  yield  was  370.33 
bushels  to  the  acre. 


mealy  or  loose-grained  and  the  flavor  some 
thing  between  nutty  and  earthy,  agreeable  to 
some  who  ate  them  and  distasteful  to  others. 
For  experiment  purposes,  or  as  curiosities, 
these  may  have  some  value.  The  following  is 
a  verbatim,  copy  of  the  announcement  of  the 
Cetewayo  Potato  in  the  last  catalogue  of  Car¬ 
ter  &  Co  ,  together  with  an  exact  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  its  protrait  as  presented  therein— 
Fig.  5: 

“a  veritable  black  potato— carter’s 

CETEWAYO. 

Black  skin — black  flesh  when  cooked. 

This  potato  is  a  great  novelty,  and  is  quite 
distinct  from  all  black-skinned  potatoes  in 
commerce. 

Our  original  stock  came  direct  from  Zulu- 
land.  wnere  we  are  informed  ibis  potato  forms 
the  staple  food  of  tne  Zulus  for  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year. 

The  flesh  is  of  a  purplish-black  color  slight¬ 
ly  veined  with  while — both  in  a  raw  and  in  a 
cooked  state.  The  flavor  is  very  good.  This 
potato  is  an  enormous  cropper  and  perfectly 
free  from  disease  (so  far  as  our  experience, 
extending  over  four  years,  goes). 

It  is  indispensable  in  all  exhibition  collec¬ 
tions. 

Price  Is.  6d.  per  sample  box;  7s.  6d.  per  four 
pounds;  10.  6d.  perseveu  pounds.” 

SEEDLING  POTATOES. 

It  is  some  years  since  the  Rural  gave  its 
experience  in  raising  potatoes  from  seeds,  and 
it  has  not  failed,  as  each  season  has  returned, 
to  advocate  that  its  readers  save  seed  balls 
and  raise  new  varieties,  some  of  which  might 
prove  better  suited  to  their  land  than  the 
new  kinds  every  year  offered  by  seedsmen  at 
a  high  price.  What  we  have  learned  by  our 
later  years  of  experience  will  be  placed  before 
our  readers  at  an  early  day  with  15  illustra¬ 
tions  from  nature,  some  of  which  will  show 
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THE  CETEWAYO  POTATO.  From  Nature.  Fig.  4. 


Watering  Fowls.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  utensils  recommended  for  giving  fowls 
drinkmg  water,  such  as  portable  stone  and 
metal  fountains,  troughs,  etc.  Some  of  the 
fountains  have  a  lamp  attached  to  keep  their 
contents  from  freezing  in  winter.  I  have 
tried  most  of  these  devices  and  found  objec¬ 
tions  to  them.  No  vessel  can  be  kept  quite 
clean  that  cannot  be  got  at  inside.  Of  course, 
these  fountains  may  be  cleansed  with  lime 
shot,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  but  that  sort 
of  work  takes  time.  I  find  that  the  best  and 
easiest  vessels  for  this  purpose  are  bottom 
ends  of  white-lead  kegs,  cut  off  to  four  or  six 
inches,  taking  in  the  sicond  hoop.  I  burn 
them  out  with  shavings,  and  clean  them  well. 
These  are  easily  rinsed  and  cleaned  out  every 
day  with  a  birch  brush.  During  cold  weath¬ 
er  they  are  easily  turned  over  to  empty  at 
night  to  prevent  freezing.  When  they  get 
frozen,  as  they  sometimes  will,  I  turn  them 
over  and  bang  them  on  the  ground  by  which 
means  the  ice  will  fall  out,  and  these  strong 
tubs  will  stand  this  usage  for  a  long  time. 
For  summer  use  I  cut  a  large  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  keg  instead  of  cutting  it  entirely  off  at 
the  right  depth.  I  turn  this  open  side  to  the 
north,  and  the  rest  of  the  keg  shades  the 
water  from  the  sun. 

Exercise  For  Poultry  in  Winter. — The 
throwing  of  grain  amongst  hay  or  straw  for 
fowls  to  scratch  in  their  houses  when  confined 
during  hard  weather  is  often  recommended  for 
the  exercise  it  gives  the  birds.  This  is  very 
commendable  in  very  clean  houses  with  few 
hens,  When  a  large  number  of  fowls  are 
kept  together  and  the  dirt  cannot  be  avoided  it 
is  a  dangerous  experiment.  Much  the  best 
place  to  do  this  is  under  a  dry  outside  shed 
This  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fresh 
earth  laid  on  before  the  gram  and  litter  are 
put  in.  This  will  insure  cleanliness  and  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  local  roup,  commencing 
at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  often  caused  by 
eating  contaminated  food. 

Fresh  Blood  For  Vigor.— With  common 
as  well  as  fancy  poultry  it  is  very  essential  for 
vigorous  and  healthy  stock  to  change  blood. 
The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  procure  fresh 
male  birds  that  are  pure-bred,  of  healthy 
stock  and  of  the  kind  desired.  The  majority 
of  people  put  this  off  till  spring  when  the  birds 
are  dearer  and  good  ones  are  hard  to  get.  The 
sharpest  people  buy  them  early— long  before 
hatching  time. 

Feather  Eating  is  one  of  the  greatest  an¬ 
noyances  about  keepmg  poultry  in  winter. 
A  good  supply  of  animal  food,  granulated 
bone  and  oyster  shells  should  be  supplied  in 
early  winter  before  the  habit  is  contracted. 
After  they  once  commence  it,  nothing  will 
stop  them,  at  least  for  that  winter. 

Combs  Freezing.— Fowls  with  large  single 
combs  should  be  kept  in  while  the  thermome¬ 
ter  is  below  15°  above  freezing;  at  18°  always 
let  them  out,  providing  they  have  ground 
clear  of  snow  to  run  on.  The  houses  should 
be  well  ventilated  every  day  when  it  is  not  too 
cold  to  let  out  the  stock. 

Too  many  cockerels  should  not  be  carried 
over  the  winter  with  laying  hens  and  pullets. 
They  make  a  great  commotion  and  continually 


windows  and  set  the  sulphur  burning,  and 
there  won’t  be  any  lice  left.  k.  j.  b. 
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POTATO  FERTILIZERS.  — THE  CETE¬ 
WAYO. 

What  amount  of  potato  fertilizer  can  be 
profitably  used ;  first  of  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  during  1887;  estimate  of  crop  as 
judged  by  ratings  of  the  vines  during  early 
growth ;  a  new  salad  potato ,  black  skin 
and  dark  flesh;  seedling  cultivation. 

What  amount  of  potato  fertilizer  can  I 
profitably  use  on  my  land  for  this  crop?  By 
potato  fertilizer  we  mean  that  sold  as  such  by 
all  fertilizer  manufacturers,  costing  about  $45 
per  ton  and  analyzing  about  four  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  ten  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid> 
and  seven  per  cent,  of  potash.  It  is  a 


question  which  the  farmer  must  answer  for 
himself,  and  that  the  question  may  be  an¬ 
swered  it  is  the  object  of  these  experiments 
to  show.  The  Rural  experiment  land,  as  has 
been  shown,  needs  all  kinds  of  plant  food. 
Nothing  less  than  a  “complete”  potato  fertili¬ 
zer  will  materially  increase  the  crop.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  above  fertilizer  be  deprived  of 
either  potash,  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid,  no 
matter  in  how  great  quantities  the  remainder 
is  applied,  no  material  increase  in  the  crop 
will  be  given.  This  is  true  of  this  particular 
land.  Upon  other  farms,  any  one  or  two 
might  increase  the  yield  as  much  as  if  all 
were  used,  in  which  case  the  cost  of  the  omit¬ 
ted  ingredients  would  be  saved.  Whether 
special  or  complete  fertilizers  will  prove  more 
profitable  depends  entirely  upon  what  the 
land  needs,  and  this  vital  question  is  what 
each  farmer  must  find  out  for  himself. 

The  trenches  were  dug  about  18  inches  wide 
and  four  inches  deep, as  in  all  of  our  potato  ex- 


No.  7.  880  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre- 
duplicate  of  No.  3  The  yield  was  at  the  rate 
of  476.66  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Averaging  the  two  separate  trials  we  have: 

220  pounds  fertilizer.  Y leld  261  24  bushels. 

440  ”  ”  ”  350.16  ” 

880  ”  ”  ”  437  24  ” 

Natural  soil  163.16 

It  appears,  then,  that  220  pounds  of  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  strewn  in  the  trenches,  as  above  ex¬ 
plained  ,  increased  the  yield  over  the  unfertil¬ 
ized  soil  at  the  rate  of  98  bushels  to  the  acre: 
440  pounds,  187  bushels;  880  pounds,  274 
bushels. 

The  above  experiments  show  that  thus  far 
880  pounds  of  the  fertilizer  may  profitably 
be  used  to  the  acre.  How  much  more  than 
that  amount  can  be  profitably  used  will  be 
shown  by  our  next  report  in  which  the  com¬ 
parative  results  of  stable  manure  will  also  be 
given. 

The  promise  of  the  yields,  as  judged  by  the 
growth  and  appearance  of  the  vines  is  shown 
by  ratings  made  by  two  persons,  June  27. 
Ten  (10),  as  in  trials  previously  reported, 
was  fixed  as  the  highest  rating. 


From  Carter’s  Catalogue.  Fig.  5. 
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NEW  POTATOES  CONTINUED. 

Cetewayo. — Seed  potatoes  were  imported 
from  Carter  &  Co.,  of  London,  England.  The 
color  of  the  skin  is  black,  or  a  purplish-black, 
while  the  flesh  is  of  a  very  dark  color.  The 
illustration  from  nature,  Fig.  4,  shows  the 
largest  size,  typical  shape,  number  of  eyes, 
etc.  Four  hills  were  planted  and  yielded 
seven  pounds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  423.50 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  whole  number  of 
potatoes  was  128,  few,  if  any,  of  which  were 
of  marketable  size,  judged  by  the  standard  of 
other  potatoes.  When  boiled  we  found  that 
the  flesh,  though  not  dry,  was  nevertheles 


that  potatoes  of  a  marketable  size  may  be 
produced  directly  from  seed ;  that  is,  the  first 
season.  _  _ 

ONE  SECRET  OF  GOOD  WHEAT 
YIELDS. 

JONATHAN  TALCOTT. 

The  best  yields  of  wheat  I  remember  to 
have  seen  here  were  on  three  adjoining  farms 
in  this  town,  two  of  them  fields  of  seven  acres 
each,  one  of  three  acres.  The  two  fields  of 
seven  acres  were  grown  by  my  neighbors  and 
the  three-acre  field  by  myself.  All  the  fields 
were  a  fine,  gravelly,  or  perhaps  some  would 
say  a  sandy,  gravelly  soil.  All  were  sown 
after  an  oat  crop  had  been  harvested.  The 
oats  were  grown  on  a  corn  stubble.  Readers 
will  see  that  three  crops  were  grown  on  the 
land  such  as  are  considered  exhaustive.  All 
the  crops  in  succession  were  abundant,  in  fact 
quite  large.  The  ground  was  well  manured 
for  the  corn  crop;  the  sod  was  turned  under 
in  the  spring  before  planting  and  the  crop 
tilled  by  level  cul'ivation.  The  oat  crop  fol¬ 
lowed  without  manure  of  any  kiud.  We 
top-dressed  slightly  with  fine  manure  for  the 
wheat,  and  the  wheat  was  put  in  with  a  drill 
bushel  per  acre — early  in  September. 
The  season  proved  a  very  tavorable  one  in  this 
vicinity  and  the  crop  on  each  field  was  consid¬ 
ered  remarkable,  as  two  of  them  thrashed  out 
over  40  bushels  to  the  acre:  the  other — the 
writer’s— a  little  less.  What  caused  the 
above  yield  to  quite  an  extent,  was  the  nearly 
perfect  cleaning  of  the  seed  sown,  conse¬ 
quently  at  the  harvest  no  foul  seed  was  found 
in  the  crop  to  depress  the  yield  or  to  depreci¬ 
ate  the  quality  of  the  grain.  Two  of  the 
fields  were  on  land  adjoining  the  highway, 
and  from  their  excellence,  they  were  the 
cause  of  remarks  by  many  passers-by 
who  stopped  to  comment  on  their  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  and  the  clean  appearance 
of  the  grain.  I  had  purchased  a  new 
fanning-mill  that  cleaned  all  grain  much 
better  than  the  mills  heretofore  in  use  in  this 
section,  and  the  seed  had  all  been  cleaned  in 
that  mill  before  being  sown.  One  of  the  par¬ 
ties  bought  his  seed  as  extra  clean  aud  when 
he  told  the  farmer  he  bought  the  seed  wheat 
from,  that  he  was  going  to  have  it  recleaned 
before  sowing,  he  expressed  great  surprise  that 
any  person  should  think  of  cleaning  such 
nice  seed  wheat  as  that  was.  I  told  him, 
when  he  came  to  have  his  seed  cleaned,  to 
wait  till  we  had  run  it  through  the  mill  before 
he  decided  that  it  was  already  clean— the 
look  of  surprise  on  his  countenance  when  he 
saw  the  foul  seed  cleaued  out  was  pleasant  to 
see__“I  WiH  take  back  this  refuse”  he  said, 
“and  show  the  man  I  bought  the  wheat  of 
how  foul  it  was.”  These  three  fields  of  wheat 
were  the  best  I  ever  saw,  and  the  cleanest 
grain.  The  great  secret  of  success  was  clean 
seed ,  and  good  soil,  well  tilled,  and  a  favor¬ 
able  season.  Clean  seed  will  work  wonders 
on  the  farm  of  every  farmer  who  practices 
the  cleaniug  of  all  the  seed  he  sows,  whether 
wheat  or  coarser  grains.  The  variety  of  wheat 
was  called  Jarvis  in  this  section.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  implements  were  used — plow,  cul¬ 
tivator  and  Scotch  harrow,  and  grain  drill— 
£or  the  fitting  and  seeding,  and  the  self-rak¬ 
ing  reaper  for  harvesting,  which  was  done 
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before  the  grain  was  ripe  enough  to  shell,  but 
well  out  of  the  dough  state.  The  wlr  at  was 
put  in.  in  the  fall  of  18S0,  and  harvested  in 
1881,  which  was  a  favorable  season  here  for 
the  wheat  crop.  No  special  effort  was  made 
for  either  piece  excepting  the  extra  cleaning 
of  the  seed  sown. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  POPULAR  NAMES  SHOULD  BE 
PREFIXED  TO  OUR  TWO  SPECIES 
OF  BED  CLOVER? 

PROFESSOR  W.  J.  BEAL. 

A  wholesale  seedsman  writes  me:  “We 
have  but  two  distinct  varieties  of  Red  Clover 
in  commerce  in  the  United  States— ‘Medium’ 
and  ‘Mammoth.’  The  former  is  by  common 
repute,  a  biennial,  the  latter  mce  or  les« 
perennial.  Still  the  books  adhere  to  the  old 
name  Medium  for  the  Mammoth  variety,  and 
while  this  does  not  confuse  the  careful  reader 
when  the  term  is  used  in  a  botanical  article,  it 
tends  to  hopeless  confusion  in  tables  of  serds  or 
directions  for  mixtures,  etc.,  and  it  would  be 
a  matter  for  congratulation  if  scholars,  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers  could  be  brought  into 
agreement  as  to  names.  You  may  be  able  to 
help  our  American  authorities  to  a  simplifica¬ 
tion  in  this  matter.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
do  at  any  time  anything  in  our  power  to  help 
on  the  cause — good  seeds  and  the  truth  about 
them.” 

(A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  all  botan¬ 
ists  agreed  wi'h  Linnaeus  in  calling  our  large, 
late,  or  Mammoth  clover,  Trifolium  medium. 
Perhaps  ten.  maybe  twenty  years  ago,  some 
“smart”  fellow  began  to  call  the  small  or  early 
red  clover  “Medium”  clover,  and  very  soon  a 
crowd  followed  his  example.  Now  shall  the 
botanists  back  down  to  this  new  interloper 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  botany  or  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  confusion  he  was  making? 
Among  the  common  names,  of  our  grains  and 
seeds,  there  is  scarcely  an  end  to  the  confusion. 

-  and  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  attempt  to 
set  the  matter  right  and  follow  any  uniform 
plan.  At  present  it  seems  to  me  best  in  case 
of  red  clovers  to  speak  of  one  as  “Early  Red,” 
the  other  as  “Late  Red”or“Mammoth  Clover.” 
Then  all  parties  may  understand  each  other. 
Please  drop  the  term  “Medium”  Red  ^Clover 
altogether.  Again  speak  of  them  as  “species” 
and  not  as  “varieties.” 

It  will  probably  not  be  very  long  before  some 
substantial  society  will  take  up  this  matter  of 
popular  names  to  grains,  seeds  and  vegetables, 
and  try  to  do  what  the  American  Pomological 
Society  has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  a  re¬ 
form  in  the  names  of  our  fruits. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 
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BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 

Farmers  are  Human. —  Almost  every¬ 
body,  farmers  inclusive,  has  a  prejudice  in 
favor  of  his  own  pocket.  This  “sticks  out”  in 
all  discussions.  The  cattlemen  are  in  favor  of 
letting  up  on  oleo,  because  the  makers  furnish 
a  market  for  tallow  The  dairymen  will  not 
listen  to  any  statement  favorable  to  a  butter 
substitute,  and  are  bound,  indirectly  if  not 
directly,  to  wipe  out  oleo  entirely.  They  are 
for  crushing  at  once  the  agricultural  chemist 
who  says  it  may  be  made  a  proper  and  whole¬ 
some  substitute  for  butter.  They  will  not 
hear  a  word  about  its  averaging  as  good  as 
dairy  butter,  and  being,  at  its  worst,  no  worse 
than  much  of  the  butter  that  has  been  and  is 
put  upon  the  market.  “We  are  all  poor  crit¬ 
ters,”  as  the  Widow  Bedott  sagely  said. 

Water  in  Butter. — Some  buyers  of  very 
good-looking  and  well-flavored  butter  com¬ 
plain  that  it  is  too  salt,  while  the  maker  in¬ 
sists  that  it  has  not  been  over-salted.  The 
same  buyers  say  that  a  slice  or  print  of  the 
butter  left  exposed  in  a  warm  room,  will,  in 
two  or  three  days,  become  thickly  encrusted 
with  salt,  which  may  be  scaled  off,  leaving 
the  butter  still  quite  salt  enough.  That  is 
true,  too,  and  yet  the  maker  may  not  have 
spoken  falsely  in  regard  to  over-salting — that 
is,  if  the  old  'standard  of  an  ounce  to  the 
pound  is  not  so  regarded.  But  let  the  pur¬ 
chaser  weigh  the  print  or  slice  carefully  be¬ 
fore  exposing  it  to  the  air,  and  then,  after  a 
few  days,  without  removing  the  salt  coating 
which  has  appeared,  weigh  it  again.  He  will 
find  that  it  has  decreased  10,  or  even  15  per 
cent,  in  weight.  How  is  this?  Simply  a 
dairyman’s  trick  of  adulterating  his  butter 
with  water.  To  this  adulterated  or  extended 
butter,  he  adds  the  usual  weight  of  salt  per 
pound,  making  it  perceptibly  too  salt,  even  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  salt  butter.  In 
the  warm  room  the  water  comes  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  is  evaporated,  leaving  the  objection¬ 
able  incrustation. 

The  Dairymen  who  practice  this  trick  (and 
the  number  seems  to  be  increasing)  are  a  little 
too  greedy.  They  not  only  want  to  sell  water 
for  butter,  but  they  also  want  to  get  in  as 
much  salt  as  possible,  because  there  is  a  very 
fine  profit  in  selling  even  salt  at  the  price  of 
butter.  They  overreach  themselves  in  the 
end,  but  meantime  the  public  suffer,  and  the 
reputation  of  dairy  butter  sinks  lower  and 
lower. 


HUNGARIAN  AND  BARN  GRASSES  AND  RYE  FOR 
SOILING. 

Here  is  my  experience  with  Hungarian 
Grass  this  year:  After  picking  strawberries  I 
turned  one-half  acre  over  and  sowed  Hunga¬ 
rian  Grass.  It  was  very  dry,  but  it  grew  about 
two  feet  high,  and  was  thick  and  headed  well. 
It  was  estimated  to  cut  two  tons,  and  was 
cured  so  that  it  looked  green  in  the  mow.  The 
horse  and  cows  ate  it  with  avidity  and  it  was 
a  very  satisfactory  crop  to  me— the  first  I 
ever  raised.  I  had  three  acres  of  winter  rye. 
It  was  cut  in  June  and  we  got  six  loads;  but 
it  was  cocked  up  for  a  week,  every  day  of 
which  it  raiued,  and  the  rye  got  well  bleached 
out.  I  thought  it  would  be  poor  food  for 
milch  cows  and  used  a  part  of  it  to  mulch 
strawberries.  I  gave  the  cows  some  last  night 
and  to-day,  and  they  ate  it  well.  The  second 
crop  of  rye  was  about  half  Timothy,  headed 
out;  it  was  cured  nicely  and  was  a  heavier 
crop  than  the  first,  so  I  thought  the  rye  was 
satisfactory  on  the  whole. 

To  my  potatoes  I  gave  level  culture,  kept 
them  clean  as  long  as  I  could  work  them 
with  a  horse,  and  the  last  hoeing  sowed  oats 
thickly  among  them  to  keep  the  weeds  down; 
but  the  Baru  Grass  grew  fastest  and  when  I 
commenced  cuttiug,  it  stood  about  four  feet 
high  all  over  the  piece;  but  it  makes  very  good 
feed  cut  green.  As  I  was  three  weeks  cutting 
and  feediDg  it  began  to  get  ripe  towards  the 
last  aud  was  not  relished  so  well.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  make  good  dry  feed.  Some  of 
my  neighbors,  after  seeing  my  crop,  talked 
about  sowing  the  seed  for  fodder  instead  of 
sowing  com,  but  I  tell  them  it  would  be  like 
the  priest’s  blessing.  He  was  called  upon  to 
go  around  and  bless  the  crops  to  make  them 
productive.  Coming  to  a  poor  piece  of  land 
he  said  a  blessing  would  be  of  no  use;  what  it 
wanted  was  mauure,  and  I  suppose  manure 
made  the  Barn  Grass  grow.  a.  l.  herrick. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


Butter  is  a  Luxury,  and  butter-making 
is  a  fine  art.  Merely  as  a  food,  a  high-grade 
butter  is  extremely  costly,  the  fatty  element 
being  attainable  in  other  palatable  forms  at 
one  fourth  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  re¬ 
lation  of  the  two  is  much  like  that  between 
plain  sugar  and  fine  confectionary.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  if  nice,  is  nice,  and  so  of  choice  butter. 
But  as  cheap  confectionary  is  inferior  to  plain 
sugar,  so  poor  butter  is  a  worse  diet  than 
good  suet  or  meat  gravy— or  good  oleo. 

Few  Good  Dairymen.— All  the  fine  arts 
require  a  peculiar  temperament  and  delicacy 
of  taste,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word.  Not 
one  man  or  woman  in  ten  has  the  character¬ 
istics  to  become  either  a  good  butter  or  cheese 
maker,  any  more  than  they  would  have  to  be 
fine  cooks  or  “artists”  in  any  line.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  advice  and  instruction,  as  well  as  sharp 
criticisms,  have  had  the  effect  of  greatly  im¬ 
proving  the  average  quality  of  dairy  butter 
during  the  past  20  years.  But  this  raised  av¬ 
erage  comes  mostly  from  the  improvement  of 
the  few,  rather  than  of  the  many.  There  is 
as  bad  butter  made  now  as  there  ever  was,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  it,  too. 

Creamery  Butter.— Here  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  a  “fair  average  article,”  by  mix¬ 
ing  everybody’s  cream  together,  aud  having 
it  made  up  by  an  expert  operator.  But  the 
main  difficulty  is  not  remedied.  Butter  is 
spoiled  in  the  milk,  before  the  cream  is  separ¬ 
ated,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases.  The  strictest 
supervision  will  not  prevent  this.  There  is  no 
cure,  short  of  death,  for  a  dirty  man  or  wo¬ 
man.  Nevertheless,  in  creamery  butter  the 
dirt  is  diluted  and  averaged,  and  the  superior 
manufacturer,  together  wi  h  the  uniformity 
of  grade,  makes  the  enterprise  successful  from 
the  business  point  of  view. 


Communications  Received  fob  the  Week  En 
December  3',  1887. 
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Gilt-edged  Butter  can  be  produced  only 
by  gilt-edged  people— by  which  I  mean  people 
of  constitutional  neatness  and  refinement, 
joined  with  conscientiousness  and  operative 
skill.  The  proportion  of  such  people  to  the 
whole  mass  must,  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
civilization,  be  relatively  small,  and  the  but¬ 
ter  produced  by  them  should  be  and  is  rightly 
ranked  as  a  high  luxury,  and  paid  for  propor¬ 


tionately.  Wealth  has  so  increased  in  this 
country  that  to  a  large  number  of  people  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  importance  what  the  price  may 
be  that  they  pay  for  their  food.  They  want 
the  best  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the 
price,  if  they  can  get  the  goods. 

In  New  England,  and  generally  through 
the  Eastern  States,  it  has  been  the  railroads 
which  have  indirectly  forced  so  many  consti¬ 
tutionally  unfit  people  into  dairying.  Butter 
and  cheese  are  the  most  concentrated  forms 
into  which  our  crops  can  be  put.  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  the  most  cheaplv  got  to 
market.  They  also  exhaust  the  land  the  least, 
aud  thus  help  to  lessen  the  consequences  of 
shiftless  and  ignorant  farming.  The  coarser 
farm  produces  are  rendered  utterly  unprofit¬ 
able,  as  usually  grown,  by  Western  competi¬ 
tion.  favored  by  low  freightage,  which  takes 
the  products  of  the  West  thousands  of  miles, 
and  right  by  our  doors,  at  rates  that  make 
Eastern  competition  impossible  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions.  The  immense  reduction 
which  has  been  made  on  Western  through 
freights,  which  has  even  overcome  the  com¬ 
petition  of  water  transportation,  should  never 
have  been  allowed  by  the  legislatures  of 
Eastern  States,  without  insisting  upon  a  pro¬ 
portionate  reduction  of  local  rates.  If  this 
bad  been  done  the  through  rales  would  have 
been  somewhat  greater  and  the  local  rates 
greatly  less.  The  result  upon  Eastern  farm¬ 
ing  would  have  been  so  great  as  to  be  incal¬ 
culable.  Things  would  have  been  so  evened 
up  that  Westward  emigration  would  have 
been  almost  limited  to  foreigners,  aud  Eastern 
farms  and  farming  would  not  have  been  so 
deprived  of  value  and  hope  as  they  now  ap¬ 
pear.  — 

But  There  is  Hope  that  we  are  now  seeing 
the  worst  of  this,  and  that  by  legal  enactments 
partly,  yet  more  from  other  causes,  a  revival 
of  Eastern  farm  prosperity  is  at  hand.  The 
“New  West”  is  getting  farther  and  farther 
off,  while  the  “Old  West”  is  becoming  so 
thickly  inhabited,  the  productiveness  of  its 
soil  so  lessened,  and  the  cost  of  its  farming  so 
enhanced, that  an  equilibrium  is  being  reached. 
The  worse  has  come  to  its  worst,  and  things 
must  mend.  Adversity,  while  it  discouraged 
and  ruined  many,  has  developed  the  capacity 
of  others, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  East¬ 
ern  farming  is  very  much  better  and  Eastern 
farmers  are  much  more  skillful  in  their 
att  than  thev  were  40,  30,  or  even  20  years 
ago.  Our  cheap  farms,  well  located,  near 
good  markets  must  soon  attract  some  of  the 
now  abundant  capital  seeking  investment, 
and  the  new  generation  of  young  farmers 
a  better  future  before  them  than  their  fathers 
saw.  I  regard  the  prospects  of  skilled  farm¬ 
ing  along  the  Atlantic  border  as  better  to-day 
than  they  have  ever  been  since  the  country 
was  first  settled. 

W hy  Not  More  Sheep?— This  is  a  common 
question,  but,  after  all,  it  is  rather  a  wonder 
(considering  that  “  without  our  dogs  ”) 
the  prices  of  mutton  and  lamb  are  not  higher 
in  the  market.  The  supply  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  up  to  the  demand,  as  much  so  as  in  the 
case  of  poultry,  at  least.  For  one,  Bucephalus 
doesn’t  want  to  go  into  the  sheep  business 
without  the  protection  of  dog-proof  fences  for 
his  flock.  Of  all  the  pitiful,  mournful,  soul- 
harrowing  sights,  what  is  more  so  than  a  flock 
of  sheep  after  the  dogs  have  raided  them?  And 
what  help  is  there?  We  must  not  poison  a  dog, 
or  shoot  him,  unless  caught  in  the  very  act. 
The  dogs  seem  to  be  as  well  aware  of  the  law 
as  their  owners,  and  to  know  their  business  as 
well  as  a  Wall  Street  shark. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


Dairy  Lessons. — In  connection  with  dairy¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  most  satisfying  experiences  of 
the  past  year  has  been  that  of  exchanging  the 
old-fashioned  shallow  setting  of  milk  for  deep 
setting,  together  with  the  inauguration  of  a 
system  of  testing  and  recording  the  product  of 
each  cow,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  It 
has  been  a  surprise  to  me  to  note  how  little 
extra  time  it  requires  to  make  a  certainty  of 
what  was  before  always  more  or  less  uncertain. 
The  saving  of  labor  in  straining  and  skimming 
the  milk  ana  in  caring  for  the  utensils,  with  the 
increased  production,!?  no  small  item ;  but  the 
most  satisfactory  part  is  the  knowing  instead 
of  guessing  at  the  results.  A  simple  spring 
balance  hung  in  a  convenient  part  of  the 
stable,  with  papers  ruled  into  columns,  one 
for  each  cow,  is  all  that  is  needed.  When  a 
cow  is  milked  hang  the  pail  on  the  balance, 
mark  the  number  of  pounds  on  the  paper  and 
at  your  convenience  you  can  copy  the  record 
into  a  book  for  future  reference.  A  few  sec¬ 
onds  only  are  required  for  each  cow  and  you 
have  the  product  in  quantity.  As  to  quality 
or  amount  of  cream,  a  simple  graduated  glass 


holding  a  pint,  which  may  be  bought  for  50 
cents  or  less,  gives  it  with  little  trouble,  as  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  it  only  occasionally,  as 
on  changing  feed  or  the  like.  When  a  little 
more  method  with  scarcely  any  extra  expense 
makes  nil  the  difference  between  loss  and  gain, 
between  running  behind  expenses  and  increas¬ 
ing  one’s  bank  account  and  his  home 
comfort,  it  is  worth  while  stopping  to  think, 
and  ask  one’s-self,  “Will  it  not  pay  me  to  use 
a  little  more  method  in  my  business?” 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Lessons  From  the  Past  Droughts. — 
The  question,  what  effect  have  the  two  past 
years  of  drought  had  upon  the  soil?  is  one  in 
which  I  have  been  greatly  interested  and  one 
that  I  have  studied  carefully,  and  here  are  my 
conclusions.  I  do  not  think  the  land  has  been 
impoverished  by  the  drought,  but  it  has  been 
taking  a  rest,  gathering  and  holding  all,  or  a 
great  deal  of  trash,  such  as  leaves  from  the 
groves,  weeds  and  grasses,  and  all  the  man¬ 
ures  that  have  been  placed  on  it  which  it  has 
been  able  to  bold,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
manure  has  rotted  and  mixed  with  the  soil 
very  slowly,  thus  giving  the  land  a  greater 
benefit  from  it,  and  the  land  yet  retains  a 
large  per  cent,  of  the  manure  that  has  been 
put  on  it  in  the  past  two  years.  Should  next 
year  prove  seasonable,  all  those  who  have 
manured  their  lands  the  past  two  years  will 
get  good  returns  for  their  labor.  When  plow¬ 
ing  my  land  this  fall  1  was  surprised  to  plow 
up  the  manure  as  dry  as  it  was  when  I  plowed 
it  in  in  the  fall  of  1886.  This  manure  crumbled 
up  fine  when  turned  out,  and  was  thus  readily 
mixed  with  the  soil,  and  as  we  have  had  snow 
and  rain  enough  to  wet  our  land  this  winter,  I 
expect  good  early  crops  next  year,  even  if  it 
should  be  dry  again  in  the  summer.  We  have 
had  no  washing  rains  to  beat  down  or  wash 
our  lands,  so  we  have  lost  nothing  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  We  have  not  had  to  work  our  lands 
when  wet  for  two  years,  which  is  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  land:  for  1  am  convinced  that 
working  land  when  wet  will  make  it  poor 
faster  than  anything  else,  except  it  be  to 
tramp  it  with  stock  when  wet.  I  do  not  think 
the  heat  has  injured  the  soil,  but  I  think  if  we 
can  have  a  good  season  next  year— and  give 
our  lands  the  proper  cultivation— we  will 
have  one  of  the  best  harvests  of  our  lives. 

Polk  Co.,  Iowa.  f.  s.  w. 

“Girls”  and  Labor.— A  friend,  the  other 
week,  canvassed  a  town  of  3,000  souls,  but 
could  not  find  a  girl  who  could  or  would  go 
to  the  aid  of  his  suddenly  disabled  wife,  moth¬ 
er  of  a  large  family— the  streets  all  the  while 
being  full  of  girls.  Most  of  them  say  they  are 
not  strong  enough.  If  that  is  the  case  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  or  what  when  they  be¬ 
come  mothers  of  families?  Aud  if  girls  don’t 
learn  housekeeping  and  cooking  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  the  boys?  But  the  bugbear  of  work 
being  a  disgrace,  and  leaving  a  brand  (really 
a  mark  of  returning  health  and  strength  by 
reddening  the  cheeks,  swelling  the  muscles,  in¬ 
vigorating  the  gait,  etc  ),  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble.  In  the  case  named  a  girl  from  a 
neighboring  town,  wanting  the  pay,  was  in¬ 
duced  to  take  the  place;  but  a  sister  hearing 
of  it,  and  ashamed  of  her  being  a  servant, 
came  and  alarmed  her  away.  Here  is  a  bad 
malady  abroad.  Is  it  from  despotic  treatment 
of  hired  girls  by  newly  enriched  people?  Or 
is  it  not  more  from  the  lessons  and  influence 
of  young  lady  teachers,  who  dislike  the  soil 
and  toil  of  common  labor,  and  who  are  apt  to 
intimate  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
an  education  is  that  it  enables  a  person  to  live 
without  hard  work,  as  if  daily  muscular  ex¬ 
ertion  were  notan  essential  for  health  and  real 
enjoyment  of  life!  w. 

Blair  Co.  Pa. 

Improvement  in  Our  School.— For  years 

our  school  has  been  practically  a  failure _ 

three  teachers  every  year  with  scholars  plod¬ 
ding  through  the  old  text  books  year  after 
year,  making  little  or  no  advancement.  It 
was  discouraging  to  scholars,  discouraging  to 
taxpayers,  and  discouraging  to  the  person 
who  happened  to  teach.  Two  years  ago  we 
hired  Miss  T.,  a  young  woman  full  of  energy, 
who  had  the  spirit  of  a  teacher.  She  took  the 
school  for  nine  consecutive  months,  the  useless 
summer  term  being  left  out.  It  took  the  first 
year  to  organize  and  get  the  scholars  in  shape. 
She  has  planned  a  course  of  study,  and  has 
uniform  text  books.  She  has  given  the  pupils 
an  incentive  to  come  regularly  to  school,  and 
they  know  when  they  have  finished.  We  al¬ 
ready  see  an  improvement  in  the  studious 
habits  of  the  scholars  in  school,  while  their 
moral  standard  is  higher.  It  is  true  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  a  little  more;  but  we  feel  well  repaid. 

Kent  County,  Mich.  barney  collins. 

Getting  Rid  of^Lice. — There  is  nothing 
more  disgusting  than  a  lousy  man  or  woman. 
No  person  suffers  more  than  he  whose  clothes 
are  overrun  with  “grav-baeks”— body  lice. 
Lumbermen  who  have,  passed  a  winter  in  a 
loggmg-camp,  old  soldiers  or  prisoners  tell 
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dreadful  stories  of  days  and  nights  of  torture 
This  subject  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  ignor¬ 
ance  of  w  hat  to  do  when  lice  once  get  mto  the 
house,  makes  it  all  the  more  unpleasant  as 
many  housewives  know  to  their  cost.  A 
tramp  or  a  dirty  hired  man  may  people  the 
house  with  lice  before  one  knows  it.  In  such 
a  case  one  hates  to  ask  for  help  in  getting  rid 
of  them,  and  they  multiply  in  spite  of  all 
gentle  measures.  All  infested  clothing  should 
be  boiled.  Mercurial  ointment  of  any  kind 
applied  to  the  body  will  drive  the  lice  away 
or  kill  them.  Kerosene  sprayed  into  all 
cracks  and  crevices  will  help  in  the  work. 
When  straw  or  hay  beds  are  infested  it  is 
safest  to  burn  them  up.  B.  H.  tripp. 

Huron  County,  Mich. 

A  Plea  to  the  Farmers’  Club.— It  is  the 
duty  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experi¬ 
mental  stations  to  carry  on  such  investiga¬ 
tions  as  shall  enable  the  farmer  and  fruit¬ 
grower  to  raise  larger  and  finer  crops.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
test  the  methods  that  are  recommended  and 
see  whether  or  not  they  really  are  practical 
and  also  to  conduct  such  experiments  himself 
as  are  suggested  by  thoughtfullness  and  expe¬ 
rience.  What  I  want  to  urge  each  member 
of  the  Farmers’  Club  to  do  in  1888,  is  either  to 
carry  on  some  original  experiment  or  to  thor¬ 
oughly  test  something  recommended  for  the 
destruction  of  some  one  of  our  many  injuri¬ 
ous  insects,  and  report  the  results  through  the 
columns  of  the  Rural.  One  I  should  like  to 
see  very  generally  tried  is  the  application  of 
Paris-green  or  London-purple  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Coddling  Moth.  It  has  been  quite 
thoroughly  demonstrated  at  experiment 
stations  that  from  50  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent- 
of  the  wormy  fruit  can  be  saved  by  a  single 
application  when  the  apples  are  as  large  as 
small  liazlenuts.  Use  one  pound  of  the  poi¬ 
son  to  100  gallons  of  watei*.  Try  it  on  one  or 
two  trees  at  least  and  let  us  hear  the  results. 

C.  P.  GILLETTE. 

Too  Little  and  Too  Much  Rain. — A  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  difference  between  too 
little  and  too  much  rain  in  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  In  1886  the  rainfall  was  very  light, 
but  all  crops,  except  hay,  were  very  good. 
Corn  good,  potatoes  first-rate.  Fruit,  espe¬ 
cially  pears,  plums,  strawberries,  currants  and 
grapes  more  than  average  yields;  quality  su¬ 
perior.  In  1887  the  rainfall  was  uncommon¬ 
ly  large.  Hay  a  great  crop;  quality  poor. 
Corn  a  great  growth  of  fodder;  not  more  than 
twro-thirds  of  the  graiu  of  last  year.  Potatoes 
nearly  a  failure,  rot  bad,  quality  very  poor. 
Apples  and  pears  average  crops;  quality  infe¬ 
rior.  Plums  a  small  crop ;  rot  bad.  Currants 
an  entire  failure;  grapes  the  same.  I  wish 
our  Western  friends  could  have  had  a  part  of 
our  rain.  The  Rural  grows  better  every 
year,  rain  or  shine.  s.  F.  M. 

Keene,  N.  H. 

Pot-hunters  and  “sportsmen”  trouble  us 
considerably  by  shooting  and  tracking  over 
our  farms.  We  ought  to  get  rid  of  them,  but 
it’s  hard  to  tell  how  to  do  it. 

Orland,  Ohio.  buckeye  tom. 

R.  N.-Y. — Farmers  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  never  been  quite  able  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  this  plague.  We  put  up  signs  warn¬ 
ing  them  off  the  premises,  and  they  shoot  the 
signs  down.  Many  of  them  would  put  a 
charge  of  shot  into  a  dog.  If  a  farmer  could 
be  on  all  parts  of  his  farm  at  once,  he  might 
keep  these  “sportsmen”  away,  but  he  could 
never  keep  them  off  his  laud  without  neglect¬ 
ing  bis  work.  It  will  get  so  by  and  by  that 
the  farmers  of  a  community  will  be  forced  to 
form  an  “anti-sportsman”  organization  and 
pledge  themselves  to  drive  all  pot-hunters  out 
of  the  neighborhood. 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  seed  of  Lucern 
were  sowed  last  spring  on  two  acres  of  rye  on 
light  soil.  I  got  a  poor  stand  and  it  makes  a 
delicate  growth.  I  also  tried  one  pound  of 
Australian  millet.  It  was  a  failure,  as  only  a 
little  came  up  and  it  did  not  promise  well. so  I 
plowed  it  up.  I  also  tried  Tecsinte,  but  it 
seems  to  grow  too  slowly  to  be  profitable  here. 

Franklinville,  N.  J.  w.p.h. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  street, 
New  York.— A  large,  well-printed  catalogue 
of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  illustrated  with  wood-cuts 
aud  two  colored  plates.  This  firm  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  in  America. 
The  catalogue  will  be  mailed  to  all  of  our 
readers  who  apply  to  the  above  firm. 

The  Economist  Plow  Co.,  South  Bend, 
Ind. — A  treatise  with  the  title  “Solid  Comfort 
or  Fun  on  the  Farm,”  which  sets  forth  in  a 
humorous  way  the  many  merits  of  the  Solid 
Comfort  Sulky  Plows  manufactured  by  the 
above  well-known  company.  There  are  many 
letters  highly  commending  these  implements 
by  farmers  who  have  used  them,  and  our 


readers  are  invited  by  the  company  to  send 
for  the  little  treatise  in  question. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  127  and  129  Catharine 
street,  Philadelphia. — A  well  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  farm  and  garden  tools — the  favorite 
Planet  Jr.  drills,  double- wheel  hoes,  single 
wheel  hois,  horse  hoes,  cultivators,  etc.  Those 
who  need  such  garden  or  farm  implements 
should  send  for  this  catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  to  our  readers  upon  application  to 
the  above  well-known  firm. 

Programme  of  the  eighth  regular  meeting 
of  the  American  Horticultural  Meeting  to  be 
held  in  San  Jos4  and  Riverside,  January  24, 
25  and  26,  and  February  7,  8  and  9.  In  this 
appears  a  partial  schedule  of  topics.  Why 
the  Society  goes  to  California,  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  plan  of  meetings,  reduction  of  railroad 
rates  are  all  explained.  All  interested  readers 
should  send  to  Sec.  W.  H.  Ragan,Gieencastle, 
Ind  ,  for  full  particulars. 

Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ills. 
—A  neat,  illustrated,  descriptive  catalogue  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  roses,  hardy 
shrubs,  herbaceous  and  garden  plants,  wilh 
comprehensive  instructions  as  to  the  planting 
and  care  of  trees.  Free  to  those  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  apply  to  the  above  firm. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
An  illustrated  circular  of  novelties  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  merit  This  is  a  preliminary 
list  of  seeds,  potatoes,  etc.,  which  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  their  complete  catalogue  for  1888  in 
a  few  weeks. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


FERTILIZER  FOR  POTATOES. 

A.  H.  H.,  Rayville,  Md.—l  have  about  2% 
acres  of  ground  I  wish  to  plant  in  potatoes 
the  coming  season.  Part  of  this  ground  has 
been  recently  limed  on  sod  and  turned  under, 
and  the  rest  I  am  going  to  lime  after  the 
ground  is  plowed.  I  am  going  to  cover  this 
ground  with  stable  manure  this  winter  as  I 
make  it,  and  next  spring  will  plow  under,  aud 
lay  my  ground  off  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
and  drop  one  piece  with  two  eyes  one  foot 
apart  in  the  rows.  What  should  I  put  on  in 
the  way  of  fertilizers,  and  how  much  should  I 
apply  per  acre,  and  what  is  the  best  way  to 
apply  it.  I  want  to  raise  300  bushels  per 
acre;  whereas  now  I  can’t  get  much  over  100 
bushels  with  manure  alone. 

Ans. — We  would  urge  our  friend  to  plow  a 
trench  by  running  the  plow  both  ways.  We 
regard  this  as  important  for  reasons  which 
the  Rural  has  several  times  stated.  Buy  a 
bag  or  so  of  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  as  an 
experiment,  and  use  at  the  rate  of  800  pounds 
spread  evenly  in  the  trenches.  The  difference 
in  cost  between  buying  aud  mixing  your  own 
fertilizers  and  buying  them  ready  mixed  will 
not  be  much,  and  we  respectfully  advise  the 
above  experiment  before  you  do  so.  Except 
in  large  quantities  it  will  not  pay  to  mix 
your  own  fertilizers.  Be  sure  to  purchase 
high-grade  fertilizers  of  good  firms.  You 
will  have  to  pay  about  $4.50  per  bag  of  200 
pounds. 

CROP  FOR  SILAGE. 

N.  T.  H.,  Woodstock,  111. — I  expect  to  build 
a  silo  in  the  spring.  Some  here  get  for  the  silo 
Southern  corn  that  hasn’t  time  to  mature  an 
ear  before  frost  Some  use  common  dent 
corn  that  frequently  grows  12  to  13  feet  high. 
Would  sugar  cane  mixed  with  oats,  sowed  in 
June,  aud  cut  when  the  oats  are  of  full  size  be 
good,  the  after  growth  of  the  cane  being  used 
as  fodder?  We  raise  the  cane  for  fall  feed 
and  by  the  time  we  are  through  cutdng  the 
first  gi'owtb,  the  second  is  nearly  as  tall  as  the 
last  of  the  first  growth. 

Ans. — The  large  Southern  corn  is  not  popu¬ 
lar  now  for  making  silage.  There  is  nothing 
better  than  the  ordinary  corn  of  the  vicinity 
grown  in  the  usual  manner,  but  about  two  or 
three  times  as  close  in  the  row;  that  is,  having 
stalks  about  eight  inches  apart  or  three  at 
each  18  inches.  This  will  give  20  to  25  tons 
per  acre  of  the  best  kind  of  fodder,  and  a 
great  many  small  ears.  There  is  no  other 
crop  that  can  be  grow  n  that  will  make  more 
or  better  silage  when  it  is  planted  in  this  way 
and  left  to  grow"  until  the  ears  upon  it  are 
hard.  Sugar  cane  cannot  be  grown  with  oats ; 
the  oats  would  be  smothered  and  amount  to 
nothing.  Corn  grown  for  silage  should  not  be 
grown  in  rows  less  than  three  feet  apart,  as 
light  and  air  are  needed  for  its  proper  growth. 
Sugar  cane  is  not  so  good  as  corn  for  silage. 
a  home  made  telephone. 

II.  C.  G.,  Johnson's,  A,  Y—  Is  it  pos¬ 


sible  to  construct  a  home-made  telephone  that 
will  convey  sound  one-fourth  of  a  mile? 

Ans. — Yes,  but  such  telephones  are  rarely 
satisfactory.  The  Scientific  American  gives 
the  following  directions  for  making  a  tele¬ 
phone  which  will  convey  sound  180  rods. 

‘  Cut  a  circular  aperture  about  six  inches  in 
diameter  in  a  board.  Over  this  tack  a  piece 
of  parchment.  To  a  wire  solder  a  button  or 
disk  one  inch  in  diameter.  Pass  the  wire 
through  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  parch¬ 
ment,  support  the  latter  horizontally,  wet  it, 
aud  suspend  a  weight  to  the  wire.  Prepare 
two  of  these.  When  dry,  place  one  at  each 
end  of  the  line  and  stretch  a  wire  tightly  be¬ 
tween  them,  drawing  against  the  buttons. 
Where  the  wire  goes  around  corners,  which 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  one  or 
more  loops  of  marlin  must  be  used  to  carry  it. 
It  must  touch  no  solid  object.  If  properly 
arranged,  on  talking  against  one  drum  head 
the  sound  will  be  reproduced  by  the  other.” 


Miscellaneous. 

W.  P.  II. ,  Franklinville,  N.  J. — 1.  Is  Prick¬ 
ly  Comfrey  grown  from  seed  or  roots.  From 
whom  can  I  get  some?  2.  What  is  the  best 
market  pear  for  this  section?  3.  What  is  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  warts  on  a  heifer’s  teats?  When  cut  off 
they  grow  again. 

Ans. — From  roots.  We  do  not  know  who 
has  them  for  sale  at  this  time.  2.  See  what 
the  best  authorities  say  on  the  matter  in  last 
issue  and  this.  3.  Moisten  them  every  day  with 
a  strong  solution  of  sulpnate  of  copper,  and  be¬ 
fore  applying  it,  rub  the  surface  with  a  piece 
of  sand-paper.  This  prevents  soreness.  Or 
touch  all  the  warts  every  day  with  a  piece  of 
nitra'e  of  silver  moistened,  or  with  a  solution 
of  it.  In  applying  any  caustic  substance,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  allow  it  to  reach  the  sur¬ 
rounding  skin,  and  if  it  eats  too  deep,  its  act¬ 
ion  can  be  stopped  by  applying  auy  kind  of 
grease.  Warts  can  also  be  removed  by  apply¬ 
ing,  after  milking,  a  paste  made  of  baking 
soda  just  moist  enough  to  be  sticky,  put  on  the 
excrescence  only.  As  warts  are  contagious,  a 
cow  having  them  should  be  milked  last,  or 
else  the  bands  should  be  washed  after  milking 
her  before  milking  another  cow. 

J.  D.  H.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  T. — Is  an  egg 
that  will  rattle  when  shaken  fresh?  Is  one 
that  when  shaken  appears  to  be  full  of  water 
fresh?  If  a  lot  of  fresh  eggs  are  shipped  by 
express  aud  are  on  the  train,  say, three  or  four 
days,  will  the  motion  of  the  car  cause  them  to 
rattle  when  shaken? 

Ans. — We  believe  fresh,  new  laid  eggs  are 
quite  full  as  a  rule,  aud  therefore  will  not 
rattle  when  shaken.  We  have,  however,  seen 
eggs  that  were  said  to  be  new-laid,  but  which 
did  rattle.  This  may  be  due  to  want  of  care 
of  the  hens  or  insufficient  food.  An  egg  that 
appeared  to  be  full  of  water,  we  would 
hardly  call  fresh.  Southern  eggs,  dealers  tell 
us,  appear  to  be  thinner  than  Northern  eggs, 
and  the  motion  of  the  cars  may  make  them 
more  liable  to  rattle.  What  are  the  opinions 
of  others  on  the  above  questions? 

A.  B  S.,  East  Thorndike,  Me. — My  four- 
year-old  stallion  snagged  one  of  his  fore  feet 
just  above  the  hoof,  and  the  injury  not  having 
been  properly  cared  for,  a  little  bunch  formed 
and  grows  down  over  the  hoof  in  front.  It 
does  not  adhere  to  the  hoof  or  make  him  lame, 
but  it  is  unsightly  aud  injures  his  sale ;  are  there 
an3’  means  of  preventing  its  growth  or  remov¬ 
ing  it? 

Ans. — Without  seeing  the  case,  we  would 
say  that  the  proper  treatment  would  be  to 
have  it  dissected  off.  But  unless  you  can  se¬ 
cure  the  services  of  a  competent  veterinary 
surgeon,  we  would  advise  you  not  to  disturb 
it.  A  faulty  operation  might  cause  an  irrem¬ 
ediable  blemish  or  crack  in  the  hoof,  which 
would  be  of  much  more  serious  consequence 
than  the  present  slight  blemish. 

E.  V.  M.,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  glass 
that  has  been  used  in  a  small  camera,  and 
some  pictures  have  been  taken  with  it.  Some 
are  clean  and  some  are  coated  with  some  dark 
substance;  how  can  I  clean  them? 

Ans. — The  coating  on  photographic  nega¬ 
tives  is  gelatine,  or  collodion,  with  perhaps 
the  addition  of  varnish.  To  remove  it  requires 
soaking  for  some  days  in  nitric  acid,  or  a 
strong  solution  of  potash.  The  expense  of 
cleaning  a  small  quantity  would  be  greater 
than  the  price  of  the  glass. 

H.  G.  W. ,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — There  is  here 
a  furnace  in  which  all  garbage,  night  soil, 
dead  animals,  etc.,  are  burnt  up,  leaving  no¬ 
thing  but  fine  ashes  of  a  light  color;  have  these 
ashes  any  fertilizing  value?  If  so,  how  much? 

Ans. — Yes,  they  have  a  fertilizer  value. 
How  much  depends  upon  the  material  burnt. 
Nothing  is  lost  by  burning  except  the  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  potash  aud  phosphoric  acid  remain. 

S.  H.,  (no  address).— How  can  hens  be  fed 
so  as  to  make  them  lay? 

Ans. — See  articles  in  our  poultry  depart¬ 
ment.  The  fullest  instructions  with  regard 


to  the  treatment  of  poultry  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  are  being  there  given  by  practical  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  poultry  business.  If  the  advice 
there  given  is  practiced  poultry  will  certainly 
pa}'.  Your  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  cur¬ 
ing  of  hay  was  fully  answered  a  short  time 
ago  in  our  pages,  and  will  be  exhaustively 
treated  of  again  before  next  haying  time. 

A  subscriber,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Will 
rough,  knotty  potatoes  planted  as  “seed”  pro¬ 
duce  smooth  ones  if  planted  in  a  good  sandy 
loam  soil? 

Ans  — The  difference,  if  any,  between  the 
produce  of  rough  and  smooth  seed,  will  be 
slight  the  first  season.  As  a  rule,  we  much 
prefer  using  smooth,  shapely  seed. 

L.  E.  A.,  Smryna,  Del. — What  is  a  good 
preparation  to  put  ou  muslin  to  make  it 
water-proof  ? 

Ans. — Boiled  linseed  oil  is  sometimes  used, 
but  unless  great  care  is  taken  the  oiled  muslin, 
when  laid  aw’ay,  w  ill  generate  heat  enough  to 
ignite. 

DISCUSSION. 

APPLYING  MANURE. 

H.  A.  W.,  Fluvanna,  N.  Y.— Last  season  I 
arranged  to  sow  a  plot  of  three  acres  to  bar¬ 
ley  upon  which  I  had  raised  oats  that  year. 
Knowing  that  it  must  be  liberally  manured 
to  produce  a  good  crop,  I  began  with  the  first 
sleighing  to  draw  my  manure  as  I  made  it,  and 
put  it  on  at  the  rate  of  20  loads  to  the  acre. 

I  manured  fully  two  acres  in  this  manner, 
spreading  it  as  I  drew  it.  The  remaining  acre 
I  manured  after  I  had  plowed  it,  putting  on 
20  loads  of  fine  manure — the  scrapings  of  my 
barn-yard— and  harrowing  it  in  when  the 
ground  was  in  good  condition.  I  sowed  th>s 
piece  of  three  acres  to  barley  with  a  drill, 
putting  in  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  Fiom  the 
time  it  first  showed  through  the  greund  a 
very  marked  difference  was  observable  in 
favor  of  that  where  the  manure  was  put  on 
in  the  winter  and  plowed  under.  Perhaps  in 
a  season  with  more  rain  the  result  might 
have  been  different.  Upcn  the  part  where 
the  manure  wras  put  upon  the  surface  and 
dragged  in,  the  barley  turned  yellow,  the 
lower  leaves  dying,  and  ver}"  much  of  it 
showing  very  feeble  and  imperfectly  develop¬ 
ed  heads  with  shriveled  and  shrunken  kernels. 
About  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre  was  liberally 
dressed  with  hen  manure  and  plowed  under. 
Ou  this  barley  was  double  in  bulk  of  straw, 
length  of  heads  and  perfection  of  kernel  a.3 
compared  with  any -other  part  of  the  field.  In 
the  future  I  shall  be  very  careful  not  to  surface- 
manure  if  I  know  it  is  to  be  a  dry  season. 

B.  F.  J.,  Champaign,  III.— Apple  pomace 
has  been  lately  spoken  of  in  the  Rural  as  of 
little  manurial  value.  In  sections  of  the 
country,  however,  where  apples  are  plenty 
and  they  are  made  into  cider  on  a  smaller  or 
larger  scale,  there  are  often  large  masses  of 
pomace  that,  put  tone  use,  lie, rot  and  taint,  if 
they  do  not  poison  the  air.  This  pomace  can 
be  used  to  advantage  when  disacidifk  d.  The 
job  is  readily  done  by  mixing  the  pomace  with 
caustic  lime  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent  of 
the  former,  to  95  of  the  latter;  or  wood  ashes 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  in  the  same 
measure;  so  also  will  fine  fossil  phosphate 
of  lime.  When  the  acidity  has  become  neu¬ 
tralized  and  partial  decomposition  has  taken 
place,  the  compost  may  be  applied  to  fruit 
trees  and  orchard  land  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  case  of  the  grape,  there  is  no 
better  amendment  to  the  soil  than  the  neu¬ 
tralized  marc  or  pomace  and  the  twigs  and 
leaves  of  pruuings'.  And  by  the  way,  in  this 
connection  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  one  has 
noted  that  the  fruit  of  apple  trees  growing 
near  where  pomace  has  been  piled  for  years, 
acquires  the  pomace  taste.  1  remember  such 
an  instance,  and  would  like  to  know  if  others 
had  had  any  similar  experience. 


TRUE  INWARDNESS. 

English  journals  announce  the  death 
Lacharme,  the  greatest  of  all  our  rose  grow¬ 
ers.  The  London  Garden  remarks  that  for 
half  a  century  he  has  occupied  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  position  in  the  field  of  rose  raising.  He 
it  wTas  who  originated  Anna  de  Diesbach, Vic¬ 
tor  Verdier,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Gustave 
BoDnett,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Baron  Rothschild, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Alfred  Colomb,  Boule  de  Neige, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Lacharme  and 
very  many  others . 

Send  for  seedsmen’s  catalogues  as  they  are 
announced.  Study  carefully  over  what  kinds 
are  best  for  your  soil  and  climate ;  order  careful¬ 
ly  and  of  trustworthy  seedsmen.  Order  early 
so  that  the  seeds  received  may  be  tested  and 


e 


returned  if  not  up  to  a  reasonable  standard 
of  purity  or  freshness . 

Dairymen  and  cattle  growers  are  fast  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  operation  of  dehorning  is  a  simple 
one,  not  requiring  the  skill  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  says  the  Press.  We  frequently  hear 
ot  dairymen  who  without  any  previous  in¬ 
struction  whatever  have  sawed  the  horns  off 
their  whole  herds,  and  no  more  serious  results 
are  reported  than  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
flow  of  milk  for  a  day  or  two.  The  operation 
probably  gives  the  animal  a  pretty  bad  head¬ 
ache  for  a  few  hours,  but  the  suffering  to  the 
whole  herd  must  be  slight  compared  with  that 
caused  in  a  single  season  by  the  reckless 
flourishing  of  these  useless  and  dangerous  wea¬ 
pons  by  the  masters  of  the  herd . 

Secretary  Garfield  says  of  President 
Lyon  (both  of  Michigan)  in  Green’s  Fruit- 
Grower,  that  he  is  earnest,  thoughtful,  true 
and  good.  He  is  a  walking  cyclopedia  of  the 
nomenclature  of  fruits  and  can  identify  all 
the  leading  kinds  at  a  glance.  Michigan  is 
greatly  indebted  to  him  and  so,  we  may  add, 
are  other  States . 

President  Barry,  in  the  same  journal 
quoted  above,  speaks  of  having  seen  a  weep¬ 
ing  beech  in  Ireland  during  his  recent  visit 
there,  which  is  74  years  old.  It  measures  300 
feet  in  circumference.  He  also  alludes  to  a 
Golden  Sequoia  35  feet  high . 

The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Indicator  says 
that  the  kind  of  sheep  to  keep  depends  on  the 
soil  and  pasturage.  The  South  Down  is  the 
best  breed  to  cross  with  native  ewes  that  are 
made  to  forage  a  great  portion  of  the  time. 
Merinos  do  better  in  large  flocks  than  do  the 
heavy  mutton  sheep.  Heavy  breeds  cannot 
range  as  easily  as  the  small  sheep,  and  there¬ 
fore  require  more  attention.  Using  the  im¬ 
proved  breeds  for  crossing  means  that  a  larger 
allowance  of  food  must  be  given  if  success  is 
expected . .  .  . 

Professor  Henry,  before  a  late  Wisconsin 
Institute,  alluded  to  the  dislike  some  farmers 
have  of  buying  anything  to  feed  on  their  farm ; 
and  the  mistaken  notion  they  have  that  all 
they  pay  out  for  cattle  food,  is  so  much  loss. 
They  take  the  ground  that  if  the  farm  doesn’t 
produce  enough  to  give  the  animals  abundant 
rations,  the  only  two  remedies  are  that 
the  animals  must  be  stinted  in  food,  or  that 
part  of  them  must  be  sold,  even  at  half  price. 
This  is  not  business;  Professor  Henry  calls  it 
ignorance  It  is  acting  on  good  business  prin¬ 
ciples  to  buy  all  the  food  that  it  takes  to  keep 
animals  growing  and  producing,  in  health  and 
vigor,  just  as  certainly  as  it  is  to  good  econ¬ 
omy  to  buy  sawlogs  to  make  the  investment 
in  a  mill  pay.  To  make  money  either  out  of 
the  animal  or  the  mill,  each  must  be  used  up 
to  its  capacity . 

Prof.  Henry  further  said,  according  to 
Hoard’s  Dairyman,  that  milch  cows  would 
drink  75  to  100  pounds  of  warmed  water  a 
day,  but  would  not  drink  so  much  ice-cold 
water.  A  cow  needs  a  volume  of  water  m  her 
body  m  proportion  to  the  volume  of  milk  she 
gives.  Hence  if  the  water  is  so  cold  that  she 
wiil  not  drink  it,  the  natural  result  comes — 
shrinkage  of  the  volume  of  milk.  It  is  as 
plain  as  checking  deposits  out  of  a  bank . 

The  Orange  County  Farmer,  alluding  to 
the  fact  that  in  some  of  our  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  there  are  those  who  look  with  greater  or 
less  contempt  on  the  students  who  practice 
manual  labor,  remarks  with  forcible  irony 
that  it  is  plebeian  to  work,  oh,  very.  Yet 
these  same  snobs  will  play  baseball  aud 
cricket  uutil  they  are  utterly  exhausted,  aud 
break  others’  bones  at  football  without  a 
thought  of  demeaning  themselves.  Useful 
labor  is  demoralizing  in  their  eyes:  i lie  hard¬ 
est  of  labor  which  they  call  sport,  is  elevating. 
It  is  consoling  to  think  that  these  upstarts 
generally  find  their  level  in  the  end,  and  the 
ones  who  take  their  ease  in  their  latter  days 
are  the  plebeians  who  in  their  youth  were 
not  ashamed  to  work . 

Mr.  Hoard  says  that  fine  butter  is  the 
product  of  fine  thinking.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Live  Stock  Indicator  replies  that  his  wife 
makes  flue  butter,  but  when  he  takes  it  to  the 
country  merchant  he  can  get  no  more  for  it 
than  for  grease.  Mr.  Hoard  replies  that  the 
correspondent  seems  to  have  done  very  little 
good  thinking  on  the  butter  question.  Sound 
thinking  would  have  taught  him  better  than 
to  subject  fine  butter  to  the  disastrous  con¬ 
ditions  of  such  a  market.  The  butter  was 
not  to  blame  that  it  did  not  sell  for  what  it 
was  worth;  but  he  was . 

The  Boston  Globe  says  that  the  fashionable 
"’omen  of  New  York,  vapid,  rapid,  stupid, 
immodest,  ^'indelicate,  irreverent,  devoid  of 
true  maternal  instinct,  powdered,  rouged, 
false,  ought  to  be  held  up  that  the  young  girls 
of  the  country  who  long  for  metropolitan 
mockeries  may  understand  what  it  is  they 
hope  to  come  to,  Juay  be  able  to  see  with  their 
as  yet  uudimmed  vision  the  dirt  that  lies  be¬ 
neath  these  painted  surfaces . . . . . 


At  the  late  convention  of  farmers,  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  Professor  Alvord  remarked  that 
the  influence  of  the  breed  on  the  constitution 
of  butter  was  of  the  highest  order  and  that 
food  was  of  comparatively  small  effect . 

Since  the  color  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alvord  saw  no  objection  to  adding 
coloring  matter  directly  in  the  butter.  In 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  breeds  gave 
the  best  milk  for  infants’  food,  he  said  that 
physicians  recommended  the  milk  of  Ayr- 
shires  and  the  various  Dutch  breeds  since  it 
was  not  too  rich  in  fats . 

Formerly  Dr.  Sturtevaut  had  considered 
breed  as  inferior  to  feed;  but  after  six  years’ 
work  in  the  experiment  station,  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  breed  was  the  more  im¬ 
portant.  He  also  said  that  in  those  six  years 
he  had  never  been  able  to  change  the  quality 
of  butter  by  changing  the  food . 

ABSTRACTS. 

Country  Home:  “The  sow  with  a  long 

body  will  make  the  best  breeder.” - “The 

general-purpose  cow  to  end  up  in  a  big  bunch 
of  beef  is  a  fallacy,  for  a  good  cow  should  be 
kept  for  milk  uutil  she  is  past  profit  to  feed 
for  beef.  It  does  not  pay  to  try  to  fatten  old 
cows.” - National  Stockman:  “The  win¬ 

ter  milker  eats  but  little  more  than  the  dry 
cow  that  carries  her  calf,  and  is  stripped  at 

both  ends  of  the  winter.” - Boston  Globe: 

“If  it  were  not  for  the  healthful  income  from 
our  rural  districts,  the  metropolis  and  all 
smaller  cities,  would  be  wrecked  on  the  rocks 

of  dissipation,  dirt  and  deviltry.” - “As 

the  lust  for  money,  generally  understood  as 
avarice,  is  certain  to  lead  one  into  infernal 
paths,  making  him  forget  his  obligations,  so 
is  a  lust,  a  desire,  for  popularity  and  especially 
for  newspaper  popularity  certain  to  bring 
public  men  into  merited  contempt  sooner  or 

later.” - Texas  Siftings:  “Did  you  ever 

find  a  man  who  had  a  good  home  that  was 

paid  for  who  was  an  anarchist?” - “Know 

all  men  by  these  presents  that  the  holi¬ 
day  season  is  once  more  upou  us.”-  - 

Fruit  Grower:  “An  old  law}- er  said  that  if 
a  stranger  should  claim  his  new  overcoat  he 
would  take  it  oft'  and  let  the  stranger  have  it 

rather  than  stand  a  law  suit.” - N.  Y. 

World:  “The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the 

best  agricultural  paper  in  the  country.” - 

Husbandman:  “Bastoral  industry  can  not 
thrive  on  honeyed  words  of  praise  from  men 
in  power  who  betray  with  smiles  that  mask 

but  poorly  the  cold  disdain  they  feel.” - 

Philadelphia  Press:  “A  young  man  asks  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  whether  he  shall  buy  a 
run-down  and  worn-out  farm,  with  buildings 
neglected  and  out  of  repair,  to  bring  it  up 
with  artificial  fertilizers.  He  gets  the  sound 
advice  not  to  buy  such  a  farm  at  any  price. 
There  is  nothing  more  delusive  than  the  hope 
of  profitably  improving  land  that  is  infertile 
originally  or  worn  down  by  over-cropping. 
No  land  is  cheap  but  good  laud.  One  acre 
that  will  produce  30  bushels  of  wheat  is  worth 
a  good  deal  more  than  three  acres  that  will 
produce  bub  ten  bushels  each.  The  cost  of 
seed  and  cultivation  is  three  times  as  much  in’ 
the  three  acres,  so  that  the  30  bushels  raised 
on  them  may  yield  no  profit  whatever — may 
be  a  dead  loss — while  the  first  gives  a  fair 
margin  of  gain.  Many  a  man  who  has  strug¬ 
gled  for  a  lifetime  for  a  bare  living  on  100 
acres  of  thin, hungry  land  would  now  be  better 
off  if  he  had  given  his  farm  away  in  early 
manhood.” 


VC. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Dakota. 

Hot  Springs,  Fall  River  Co.— Correctly 
speaking,  this  is  a  stock-raising  country,  and 
very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  any  of 
the  products  of  the  dairy.  The  country  was 
opened  by  miners  for  god  and  silver,  and  all 
other  things  were  neglected,  and  provisions 
were  brought  iu  from  the  outside  world.  Hot 
Springs  is  known  as  the  great  health  resort  of 
our  Northwest,  and  is  located  in  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Black  Hills,  about  90  miles  south  of 
Deadwood  and  13  miles  from  Buffalo  Gap, 
which  place  is  on  the  Freemont,  Elkhorn  and 
Missouri  Valley  Railroad.  Our  town  is  really 
dependent  on  our  hotels, and  there  will  always 
be  a  demand  for  good  butter.  The  past  season 
the  demand  exceeded  the  supply;  but  all  the 
butter  is  made  iu  the  old  fashioned  way,  which 
involves  too  much  hard  work.  My  cows  are 
not  great  milkers,  nor  am  I  breeding  for  milk¬ 
ing  strains,  as  stock-raising  is  more  profitable. 
They  are  American  cattle,  such  as  grade  Dur- 
hams,  Herefords,  Jerseys,  and  most  of  them  I 
milk.  I  dry  up  early,  however,  so  they  can 
fatten  on  the  Buffalo  Grass  before  cold  weath¬ 
er.  f.  w.  M. 

Indiana. 

LaGrange,  LaGrange  Co. — The  past  season 


was  the  driest  ever  known  here.  Very  wet 
in  June,  and  corn  promised  to  be  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  crop,  but  the  drought  following  cut  it 
short.  It  was  about  half  a  crop  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  county ;  some  pieces  were  nearly 
a  full  crop.  Has  been  a  good  fall  for  husking, 
so  all  is  in  crib.  Wheat,  better  than  last  year. 
The  fly  was  not  so  bad;  about  two-thirds  of 
an  average  yield.  About  the  usual  acreage 
has  been  sown.  It  made  a  very  good  growth. 
Oats  and  rye  fair  crops.  A  good  deal  of  rye 
was  sown  for  fall  pasture.  Hay  was  an  im¬ 
mense  crop,  and  was  mostly  secured  in  good 
shape.  Extra  early  potatoes  were  good ;  late 
potatoes  were  an  entire  failure  with  some,  and 
with  others  a  third  or  half  a  crop,  some  very 
late  ones  forming  after  some  light  rains  in 
September,  but  many  were  frozen  in  the 
ground  by  the  extreme  cold  in  October.  Ap¬ 
ples,  a  very  small  yield.  Pears,  very  abund¬ 
ant;  no  cherries;  a  few  peaches.  Grapes  so 
plentiful  as  to  glut  the  market.  An  immense 
yield  of  strawberries;  prices  very  low, 
yet  choice  fruit  brought  a  good  price; 
prospect  not  good  for  next  season;  many 
patches  were  injured  by  the  drought, 
garden  truck,  early  vegetables  were  extra 
fine  and  abundant,  owing  to  the  very  favor¬ 
able  spring;  but  the  later  truck  was  pretty 
nearly  a  “fizzle.”  ‘No  late  cabbage  worth 
speaking  of ;  onions  about  one-foui  th  of  a  crop ; 
early  celery  was  carried  along  until  fall  and 
made  a  splendid  crop  for  fall  use.  Many 
hogs  have  been  fed  and  turned  off  as  soon 
as  at  all  fit,  on  account  of  the  shoit 
corn  crop ;  good  prices  have  been  received  in 
general.  A  good  many  cattle  and  sheep  are 
being  fed  for  the  spring  market.  c.  w.  G. 

Nebraska. 

Brownsville,  Nemaha  Co.  —  Our  crops 
generally  this  year  were  short,  particularly 
corn,  our  principal  crop.  We  had  hoped  that 
the  increase  of  acreage  would  offset  the  de¬ 
crease  of  yield  per  acre  in  making  the  aggre¬ 
gate  yield  reach  a  full  average ;  but  we  are 
short  many  thousands  of  bushels.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  we  have  corn  to  sell.  Small 
grains,  though  short  in  yield,  are  of  excellent 
quality.  All  in  all,  we  have  no  serious  reason 
for  complaining.  r.  w.  f. 
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Skin& Scalp 

F^estorel 

*  by  the* 
Cuti cOf^ 
F^n|  ^di^s. 


Nothing  is  known  to  science  at  at.t,  com- 

parable  to  the  Cuticura  Remedies  in  their  mar¬ 
vellous  properties  of  cleansing,  purifying  and  beauti¬ 
fying  the  skin  and  in  curing  torturing,  disfiguring, 
Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 


Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifler,  prepared  from  it,  exter¬ 
nally,  and  Cuticura  Resolvent, the  new  Blood  Purifier, 
Internally,  are  a  positive  cure  for  every  form  of  skin 
and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula.  Cuti¬ 
cura  Remeoies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only  infal¬ 
lible  skin  beautiflers  and  blood  purifiers. 


Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Send  for  “  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases. 


U  A  li  II V  s  as  ctove  s  down,  ana  as  w 
n  H  If  v  using  Cuticura  Medicated  Soap. 
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J8>  SEND  FOR 

E  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  A 

J>  CHOICE  SELECT  SEEDS,  a 

Grown  for  us  with  great  care.  Tu 

1  HIGG1NUM  MWF’G  COR.,  « 

^  189  Water  St.,  New  York  City.  U 

8  Successors  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  Co.  E 


JERRARD’3 


SEED  POTATOES, 

Early  Corn  and  Seeds. 

Grown  in  the  Cold  Northeast, 
they  go  to  every  part  of  America, 
to.  every  town  in  New  England. 

Largest  Warranted  Seed-Po¬ 
tato  establishment  in  the  world 
M.v  Catalogue  tells  why  Light 
Seeding  is  good,  and  how  to  do  it. 
Sent  Free.  Address 

GEORGE  W,  P.  JERRARD, 

CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


Estaiiliskcl^  NEW  and  VALUABLE 

<d  extra  early 

POTATOES. 

One  of  them  will  surely  supplant  the 
Early  Rose.  Progressive  farmers  who 
want  THE  IlEST,  send  to 
DAVEN POUT’S  Seed  Potato 
Headquarters.  124  Doelt  St., 
Philadelphia,  for  record  and  descrip, 
tion.  N.  li.  Only  a  limited  supply 
for  this  year.  Be  quick  if  yon  want  nny. 


FREE  TO  ALL. 

Our  New  Illustrated! 
Floral  Catalogue,; 
containing  complete; 
assortment  of  Plants, : 
Roses,  Bulbs,  Roots, ; 

,  Fruits, Vines.Trees,  and  ; 
Small  Fruits.  &c.,  will;] 
be  mailed  FREE  to  all 
Applicants.  Low  4] 
i  '  /  w.fm  Prices  and  satisfac-  j] 

\:Jf  tion  guaranteed. 

Address  NANZ  &  NEUNER, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


3ver  6,000,000  PEOPyLUSE 


mere 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 

are  admitted  to  ba 

LARCEST 
EEDSMEN 

in  the  world. 

D.M.FERBY&Co’s 

Illustrated,  He- 
scripti  veit  Priced 


SEED 
ANNUAL 

For  1338 
Will  be  mailed 
FFEEtoALL 
applicants,  and  to 
last  season’s  custo- 

_ i  without  ordering  it. 

Invaluable  ton' l.  Every  one 
Using  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seeds  should  send  for 
U.  Address  ».  M.  FLUKY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mick. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original,  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878 


Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


HOME  STUDY— ON  THE  FARM. 

The  inventor’s  own  system  of  Phonography:  no  teach 
er  needed:  le  arners  mutually  aid  each  other.  Instruc 
tion  book  20  cents.  (Established,  1865.)  Address 

PHONETIC  DEPOT,  Tyrone,  Pa, 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

LEADING  SPECIALTIES. 

ROSE 

ALL  VARIETIES,  SIZES  AND  PRICES 

FINE  EVER-BLOOMING  PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING  AND  MOSS  ROSES. 


NEW  AND  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS 
HARDY  PLANTS,  New  Moon  Flower,  Clematis, 
Spring  Eulbs,  JAPAN  LILIES,  New  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  &  our  WONDERFUL  ORNAMENTAL 
VECET  A8LES.  everythin',  sent  safely  by  mail 
Or  express  to  alt  points.  We  offer  Choice  NEW 
THINGS  and  STERLING  NO  V  ELTI ES  in  all 
departments.  Our  N  E  W  C  U I D  E ,  100  pp„  elegantly 
illustrated,  describes  over  1500  NEWEST  and 
CHOICEST  Varieties  Of  ROSES,  SEEDS, 
PLANTS  and  BULBS,  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them  Free.  If  you  wish  to  plant  anything,  send 
forit.  20  Years  Established.  OrereOLarjje 
Greenhouses.  THE  DINCEE  St  CONARD  CO. 
ROSE  GROWERS,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


A  VALUABLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

GARDENING  SUPPLEMENT 

TO  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

GARDENING.  —  Vegetables,  Fruits, 
Flowers,  Ornamental  Gardening — as  prac¬ 
tised  by  successful  people  everywhere,  is 
fully  destwibed  in  The  American  Garden, 
a  beautifully  illustrated ,  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  751  Broadway,  New  York.  Only 
$1.00  a  year;  10  cents  a  copy ;  in  club  with 
B,  N.-Y,  $2.50. 
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THE  BUBAL  WIW-Y0BK1B. 


JAN  7 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Jou  rnal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home  '. 


Conducted  by 

ELBE  R  T  S.  CA.BMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1837. 


We  this  week  continue  our  list  of  the 
best  three  fruits  of  various  kinds  for  many 
different  States. 


In  our  special  club  list  is  now  included  the  popu¬ 
lar  Weekly  Courier- Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
We  will  send  it  and  the  Rural  New-Yorker  one 
year  for  $2.75.  As  for  many  years  past,  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  club  with  the  Inter-Ocean,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  the  Free  Press,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  either 
of  which  and  the  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  sent  for  $2.50  a 
year.  The  price  of  the  Rural  and  N.  Y.  World,  of 
this  city,  with  its  book  premium,  will  be,  as  hither¬ 
to,  $2.60.  Subscribe  through  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Send  for  specimens  to  the  publishers  of 
the  above  journals. 


Mrs.  FisnER  begins  her  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  entitled  “The  Dark  Side  of  Farm 
Life”  in  this  number.  It  is  a  side  of  farm 
life  that  isn’t  talked  about  enough  by  the 
farm  journals  of  the  country  which  are 
often  too  ready  to  join  voices  with  politi¬ 
cians  in  indiscriminate  sycophantic  praises 
of  the  farmer  and  everything  about  him. 
Mrs.  Fisher  tells  her  story  in  vigorous, 
unsparing  language,  which  may,  in  some 
parts,  go  to  the  other  extreme.  But  our 
readers  will  judge  of  that  for  themselves. 
There  is  no  harm  in  their  accepting  or  re¬ 
jecting  just  as  much  of  it  as  they  may 
deem  sound  or  unsound  fact  or  teaching. 


TnE  Rural  is  frequently  asked  to  tell 
how  “fancy  markets”  for  eggs,  butter, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  worked  up.  A  “fancy 
market”  means  a  fancy  price  generally, 
and  who  does  not  desire  that?  We  have 
taken  the  pains  to  interview  many  of 
these  so-called  “fancy”  customers  to  try 
and  find  out  what  they  want  and  how 
they  want  it,  Our  readers  will  learn  the 
particulars  in  good  time.  B.  Brown,  in 
another  column,  rather  broadly  suggests 
that  the  proportion  of  dairymen  who  can 
make  “fancy”  butter  is  about  the  same  as 
the  proportion  of  poets  that  can  make 
good  poetry.  Both  the  dairymen  and  the 
poets  who  fall  short  of  the  “fancy”  mar¬ 
ket  will  resent  this  statement,  but  there 
is  more  in  it  than  they  think. 


Side  by  side  in  experiment  plots  w« 
have  raised  as  many  as  75  different  kinds 
of  wheat.  The  best  yield  was  at  the  rate 
of  37  bushels  to  the  acre — the  lowest  25. 
Side  by  side  we  have  raised  100  different 
varieties  of  potatoes.  The  highest  yield 
in  our  rich  garden  soil  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  over  1.200  bushels  to  the  acre — 
the  lowest  about  350.  In  field  culture  in 
poor  soil  well  fertilized  with  potato  fer¬ 
tilizers  we  have  raised  .from  one  variety 
150  bushels  to  the  acre — from  another 
300  to  the  acre.  Now,  what  wheat  on 
your  soil,  good  farmer,  will  give  the  maxi¬ 
mum  yield?  What  potato?  What  kinds 
of  oats?  Isn’t  it  worth  your  while  to  find 
out,  or  don’t  you  believe  in  such  differ¬ 
ences  ? 


In  order  to  protect  the  Rural’s  cross¬ 
bred  wheats  and  hybrids  between  rye  and 
and  wheat  against  accidents,  a  small  plot 
is  surrounded  by  a  five-foot  wire-netting 
fence.  In  this  little  plot  duplicates  of 
every  variety  are  planted,  single  seeds  10 
inches  apart  in  drills  also  10  inches  apart. 
They  were  planted  September  18.  After 
the  first  freeze,  the  plants  were  lightly 
covered  with  old  manure.  It  may  inter¬ 
est  our  readers  to  know  that  the  plants 
made  so  fine  a  growth  as  in  most  parts  to 
cover  the  soil,  the  leaves  of  contiguous 
drills  overlapping.  Is  this  or  is  it  not  an 
evidence  that  farmers  sow  too  much  seed 
provided  the  soil  is  well  prepared  for  its 
reception?  Or  does  not  it  pay  to  so  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil?  Mulching  wheat  in  this 
way  is  one  of  the  Rural’s  hobbies.  In 
our  experience  there  is  nothing,  consider¬ 
ing  its  cost  and  probable  effect  upon 
subsequent  crops,  that  will  pay  better. 

It  will  scarcely  be  gainsayed  by  any 
readers  of  to-day  that  the  Rural  was 
the  first  to  point  out  as  one  of  the  results 
of  its  potato  experiments,  that  larger 
crops  of  potatoes — in  impoverished  soil  at 
least — can  be  raised  by  the  use  of  what 
are  known  as  “complete  potato  fertilizers” 
than  by  the  use  of  either  stable  or  cow 
manure  or  what  is  called  barn-yard  man¬ 
ure.  All  of  our  experiments  during  the 
past  eight  years  have  shown  this,  and  our 


statements  are  now  supported  by  many 
farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Six  years  ago  we  first  began  to  advocate 
the  benefits  of  trench  culture  for  potatoes 
in  connection  with  trench,  instead  of 
broadcast  fertilizing.  This,  too,  is  now 
favored  by  many  good  farmers  who  have 
given  it  a  fair  trial.  We  are  now  fully 
convinced  that  a  larger  crop  of  potatoes 
can  be  raised  under  trench  culture  at  d 
trenoh  manuring  than,  considering  the 
cost,  can  be  raised  in  any  other  way  known 
at  the  present  time.  We  have  used  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  on  all  sorts  of  crops  often 
with  little  apparent  benefit — never  with 
the  results  that  seem  to  have  come  from 
farm  manure.  But  side  by  side  in  dupli¬ 
cate  or  triplicate  trials,  for  five  or  six 
years,  the  fertilizers  upon  potatoes  have 
given  us  the  best  crops  at  a  less  cost.  Why 
is  this?  Is  the  plant  food  in  potato  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  better  suited  to  potatoes, 
than  are  those  for  corn,  wheat,  rye,  or 
vegetables? 


NOTICE. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  le  mailed 
to  any  a Idress  for  the  regular  yearly  price 
of  $2.00.  The  senders  of  clubs  of  five  or 
over  may  reset  ve  50  cents  for  each  yearly 
subscription  in  payment  for  the  work  in¬ 
volved  in  securing  the  clubs.  Or  they  may 
select  suitable  articles  from  our  new  pre¬ 
mium  list.  In  this  case,  there  is  no  cash 
commission  allowed.  Specimens  and  pre¬ 
mium-lists  and  our  senes  of  four  cartoons 
will  be  cheerfully  and  promptly  sent  to  all 
applicants. 

THE  CANADIAN  FISHERY  EM- 
BROGLIO. 


TnE  Fishery  Commissioners  to  adjust 
the  trouble  between  this  country  and 
our  northern  neighbor,  are  to  meet  again  at 
Washington  in  a  few  days.  As  gathered 
from  all  available  sources  of  information, 
the  issue  now  before  the  Commission  can  be 
thus  briefly  stated :  Canada  offers  to  throw 
open  her  fishing  grounds  and  also  to  allow 
the  usual  commercial  privileges  in  her 
ports  to  our  fishing  vessels,  provided  we 
admit,  duty  free,  her  fish,  lumber  and 
agricultural  products.  Secretary  Bayard, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  declines 
the  offer  on  the  ground  that  we  do  not 
care  to  buy  the  Canadian  inshore  fishing 
privileges,  while  the  commercial  privi¬ 
leges  are  due  us  in  any  event  under  the 
general  rule  of  maritime  reciprocity.  He 
insists  that  commercial  reciprocity  is  not 
properly  an  issue  before  the  Commission. 
The  Canadian  and  British  Commissioners 
reply  that  by  the  treaty  of  1818  the 
United  States  surrendered  the  port  privi¬ 
leges  for  fibhing  vessels,  except  for  shelter 
and  repairs;  but  the  answer  is  that  the 
treaty  of  1818  was  made  at  a  time  when 
no  American’vessels  had  the  privilege  of 
entering  Canadian  ports.  If  Canada  in¬ 
sists  on  a  strict  construction  of  the  treaty 
of  1818,  then  America  has  the  right  to 
restore  the  exact  conditions  of  1818  by 
closing  its  ports  against  all  Canadian  ves¬ 
sels,  just  as  they  were  closed  at  that  date. 
This  argument  appears  sound,  and  Con¬ 
gress  at  its  last  session  author ized  the 
President,  in  his  discretion,  to  close  our 
ports  against  Canadian  vessels,  provided 
Canada  continued  to  prevent  our  fishing 
vessels  from  purchasing  stores  in  Cana¬ 
dian  ports.  Although  New  England  fish¬ 
ing  smacks  are  frequently  found  catching 
fish  within  the  three-mile  limit,  yet  the 
New  England  fishermen  unanimously  tes¬ 
tified  before  the  Senate  investigating 
committee  that  they  care  nothing  about 
the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  inshore 
fishing  grounds,  and  our  action  must  be 
based  on  this  assertion.  It  was  hoped  by 
many  Canadians,  especially  farmers,  that 
a  commercial  union  might  be  negotiated 
between  the  two  countries  as  a  result  of 
the  negotiations.  This  hope  will  certainly 
be  futile.  Such  a  union  is  opposed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  mere  preliminary  to  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Dominion  from  the  Mother 
Country  and  a  union  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  President's  late  message, 
devoted  solely  to  the  topic  of  reducing 
the  surplus  by  tariff  reform,  has  brought 
to  the  front  the  whole  vplume  of  existing 
opposition  to  tariff  changes,  except  those 
in  the  direction  of  higher  protective  du¬ 
ties,  and  therefore  intensified  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  commercial  union  with  Canada, 
which  would  greatly  lower  the  tariff  on 
importations  from  that  country,  or  repeal 
it  entirely. 


“WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE?” 

TnE  series  of  powerful  pictures  on  our 
first  page  brings  to  mind  a  painful 


memory  of  the  fate  that  befell  a  friend 
some  years  ago.  This  friend  bought  a 
place  at  River  Edge,  N.  J.  He  spent  money 
lavishly  with  the  design  of  making  his 
home  as  beautiful  and  happy  as  possible. 
Life  seemed  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  it 
well  could  be.  One  day  he  started  for 
the  station  in  a  covered  carriage.  Upon 
nearing  the  track  the  road  runs  down  a 
steep  hill — the  counterpart  of  that  shown 
in  the  engraving.  It  is  next  to  impossi¬ 
ble  for  one  in  a  covered  carriage  to  see  the 
tram  until  it  is  directly  upon  him.  A 
train  rushed  by  striking  the  carriage  in 
which  our  friend  was  riding,  upturning  it 
and  inflicting  injuries  upon  the  occupant 
from  which  he  cued.  We  speak  of  this 
because  the  incident  came  under  our  im¬ 
mediate  observation.  Any  man  who  reads 
the  newspapers  knows  that  hardly  a  day 
passes  without  adding  to  the  ghastly  rec¬ 
ord  of  deaths  at  railroad  crossings.  There 
is  hardly  a  township  in  this  country, 
through  which  a  railroad  rgns  that  has 
not  given  up  some  victim  in  this  wray. 
Near  the  large  cities  and  towns,  the  loss 
of  life  at  railroad  crossings  is  simply 
frightful.  Who  is  responsible  for  this 
hideous  record?  Railroad  corporations 
when  called  upon  to  pay  for  such  acci¬ 
dents,  attempt  to  prove  that  the  injured 
parties  did  not  observe  proper  caution. 
While  some  drivers  may  be  careless,  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  injured  are  not, 
as  we  believe.  Even  if  all  such  deaths 
were  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  injured,  the  railroad  company  ought 
to  feel  an  interest  in  devismgsome  means 
to  prevent  careless  people  from  placing 
themselves  in  positions  of  danger.  There 
are  numberless  instances  where  horses 
have  become  unruly,  and  cariied 
women  or  even  strong  men  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  track  of  the  oncoming 
train.  We  hold  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  railroad  corporations  should  put  up 
warning  signs  aud  compel  engineers  to 
blow  whistles  before  reaching  a  crossing. 
Gates  should  be  provided  for  every  cross¬ 
ing,  to  be  shut  whenever  a  train  passes. 
Several  automatic  gates  have  been  in¬ 
vented,  which  are  opened  and  closed  by 
passing  trains.  They  require  no  watch¬ 
ing  and  but  an  occasional  inspection. 
They  should  be  placed  in  operation  on 
every  railroad  that  runs  through  a  region 
where  roads  cross  the  track.  The  hor¬ 
rors  caused  by  the  car  stove  at  recent  rail¬ 
road  accidents  so  aroused  the  people  that 
the  Leg  slatures  of  several  States  passed 
laws  forbidding  the  use  of  the  stove  as  a 
means  of  heating.  Far  more  people  lose 
their  lives  at  dangerous  crossings  than 
are  killed  by  ordinary  railroad  accidents. 
If  it  is  right  to  drive  the  car  stove  out  of 
existence  it  is  doubly  right  to  compel 
railroad  managers  to  protect  life  and 
property  at  crossings.  Legislatures  in 
many  States  are  now  in  session.  It  is 
time  to  bring  this  matter  before  them 
and  force  them  to  take  notice  of  it. 


PATENT  AMENDMENTS  NEEDED. 

^I^nE  Rural  has  for  years  frequently 
1  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  our  patent  laws,  from  the  abuses 
of  which  farmers  are  the  greatest  sufferers. 
At  length  there  appears  to  be  a  general 
sentiment  that  such  an  amendment  is 
needed.  The  last  revision  of  our  laws 
was  in  1870 — 17  years  ago — and  several 
novel  abuses  have  since  crept  into  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Most  other  countries  have  also  re¬ 
vised  their  patent  laws  of  late,  and  some 
improvements  in  our  laws  are  suggested 
by  theirs.  The  patent  laws  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  Portugal, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Turkey,  Bra¬ 
zil,  Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Para¬ 
guay,  South  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canadaand  Newfoundland  decree  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  a  patent  for  failure  to  work  the 
invention  within  a  reasonable  time  or  to 
make  it  reasonably  accessible  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  during  the  term 
of  the  patent.  When  our  patent  laws 
were  revised,  in  1870,  it  was  thought  that 
there  was  no  possible  reason  why  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  incurred  the  trouble  and  cost 
of  patenting  an  invention  should  keep  it 
secret ;  hence  such  a  provision  was  omitted ; 
but  experience  since  has  shown  that  large 
organizations  and  wealthy  firms  often  get 
possession  of  a  patent  to  keep  the  inven¬ 
tion  inoperative  so  as  to  prevent  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  changing  expensive  manufactur¬ 
ing  machinery  or  to  delay  the  cheapening 
of  their  products.  England,  France, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Belgium  provide 
that  patentees  must  perforce  grant  licenses 
for  the  use  of  their  patents  by  others  on 
terms  fixed  by  the  Courts  or  Boards  of 
Trade.  Here  a  patentee  can  absolutely 
prevent  others  from  infringing  his  patent 
on  any  terms,  or  fix  the  royalty  at  an  ex¬ 
tortionate  figure,  and  hence  the  enor¬ 


mous  profits  exacted  by  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone,  the  Bessemer  steel  and  other  un¬ 
scrupulous  monopolies. 

Why  should  an  exclusive  right  to  an 
alleged  invention  be  conferred  on  an 
alleged  inventor  on  a  one-s’ded,  secret 
examination  by  a  low-paid,  often  incom¬ 
petent  official  in  the  Patent  Office,  who, 
however  painstaking,  cannot  possibly,  in 
99  cases  out  of  100,  form  a  correct  opinion 
as  to  its  novelty  or  utility  as  compared 
with  the  vast  multitude  of  inventions  al¬ 
ready  recorded  in  this  and  other  countries? 
Yet  his  decision  confers  on  the  patentee 
a  power  of  extortion  which  can  be  abro¬ 
gated  only  at  the  cost  of  prolonged  and 
expensive  litigation.  After  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  thousands,  yes,  of  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  in  litigation,  Green’s  pat¬ 
ent  on  driven  wells  was  declared  origi- 
nally  invalid  two  years  after  its  expira¬ 
tion;  but  during  the  term  of  the  patent 
millions  of  dollars  were  extorted  from  the 
public  under  it,  not  a  cent  of  which  can 
be  recovered.  Shouldn’t  such  abuses  be 
prevented?  Why  should  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  proving  the  invalidity  of  a 
patent  be  thrown  upon  private  individuals 
when  the  fault  of  granting  it  lies  with  the 
Government?  The  latter  is  now  contest¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
patent  on  the  ground  of  public  policy; 
why  shouldn’t  it  do  the  same  with  r<gard 
to  its  other  obvious  or  probable  patent 
blunders? 

Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Brazil  and 
Canada  provide  a  moderate  and  progres¬ 
sive  tax  upon  patents  during  the  whole 
of  their  term,  and  thus  those  that  are 
trivial,  neglected  or  unprofitable  are 
abandoned  and  annulled ;  whereas  here 
such  worthless  patents  hang  for  17  years 
over  the  heads  of  those  who  make,  sell  or 
use  the  class  of  articles  to  which  the 
practically  abandoned  patent  relates. 
Often,  however,  they  are  revived  towards 
the  end  of  their  term  for  the  purpose  of 
dishonest  extortion.  Probably,  however, 
the  most  grievous  abuse  lies  in  the  fact 
that  an  innocent  purchaser  of  any  article 
that  infringes  on  a  patent  of  the  existence 
of  which  he  may  be  entirely  ignorant,  is 
liable  to  a  suit  for  damages.  This  is  such 
a  gross  outrage  and  a  source  of  so  much 
extortion  and  rascality, that  this  provision 
of  the  law  should  be  at  once  repealed. 


brevities. 


R.  N.-Y.  1850-1888. 

The  new  catalogues  for  1888  just  received 
show  that  the  current  price  for  seed  potatoes 
is  about  $4  a  barrel. 

We  saw  some  potatoes  in  Chicago  last  week 
that  sold  at  81.25  per  bushel.  They  came 
from  Utah  and  are  of  excellent  quality. 

A  commendable  forehanded  previousness 
is  to  do  all  the  work  this  winter  that  you  pos¬ 
sibly  can  do,  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
done  next  Spring. 

Everybody  seems  glad  that  we  are  devot¬ 
ing  more  space  to  poultry.  The  broiler  arti¬ 
cles  bv  Mr.  Jacobs  are  in  great  demand.  The 
hen  is  an  important  member  of  the  Rural 
family,  evidently. 

A  Subscriber  at  Selma.  Ala.,  writes:  “By 
the  wav,  at  home  (some  fifty  miles  northeast 
of  this),  on  Sunday,  December  18,  I  noticed 
that  a  young  apple  tree  had  green  leaves  on  it 
then.”  Not  bad  reading  for  those  who  have 
the  “Southern  fever.” 

Our  first-page  cartoon  is  not  a  cheerful 
New  Year’s  greeting,  but  a  consideration  of 
it  may  lead  to  the  enactment  of  laws  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  sad  occurrences  which  have  brought 
sorrow  to  hundreds  of  families,  and  made 
the  New  Year  greeting  a  mockery, 

Is  the  practice  of  sowing  millet  in  the  po¬ 
tatoes  at  the  last  cultivating  to  “keep  down 
the  weeds”  and  provide  fodder  for  cows,  good 
farming  or  bad  farming?  In  our  country 
those  who  rent  land  let  the  rag  weeds  grow  as 
high  as  bushes  among  the  potatoes. 

In  a  circular  to  seedsmen  U  S.  Com.  Col- 
man  calls  attention  to  eight  varieties  of 
grasses  which  he  says  have  never  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  any  extent  into  the  market,  but 
which  have  been  sufficiently  tested  to  war¬ 
rant  their  general  cultivation,  or  more  ex¬ 
tended  trial,  in  various  sections.  The  circu¬ 
lar  will  be  of  interest  to  all  experimenting 
farmers. 

It  appears  that  there  are  few  things  thai 
will  do  farmers  more  good  than  well-man¬ 
aged  farmers’  institutes.  It  also  appears  that 
there  are  few  things  that  will  do  more  to 
make  a  guy  of  intelligent  agriculture  than 
poorly-managed  institutes  where  politicians 
or  other  interested  parties  are  given  space. 
Without  a  man  at  the  helm  who  is  keen, 
strong  and  honest,  we  believe  State  farmers’ 
institutes  bad  better  not  be  started  at  the 
public  expense. 

Advices  from  the  hop-growing  regions  of 
this  and  other  States  are  gloomy.  Prices  are 
again  much  below  the  cost  of  production; 
sales  are  slow,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of 
improvement,  as  the  influx  of  foreign  bops 
prevents  a  rise.  Growers  have  become  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  business,  and  many  declare 
they  will  plow  up  their  yards  and  raise  grain 
instead,'orlgo’into  the  dairy  business.  Some 
have  three  years’  stock  on  hand,  and  those 
who  did  not  follow  the  Rural’s  advice  early 
in  the  season,  and  sell  when  prices  were_ re¬ 
munerative,  now  have  cause  for  regret. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


u 


The  LEADING  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  WORLD! 


There  are  few  unbiased,  competent  judges  who  will  dispute  that  the  above  line  expresses  the  estimation  in  which  the  RURAL  NEW  YORK  Fit  now  a  „  *.  ,  , 
ur  old  readers  Know  the  paper.  To  them  we  can  only  say  that  we  shall  spare  neither  money,  labor,  nor  time  to  continually  fmprove  Our 

such  a  journal,  and  there  is  no  other  published  that  is  better  prepared  to  carry  out  this  work  than  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  addition  to  th*  ,^.1  ’ 

above,  we  have  prepared  manv  special  topics  which  will  be  worked  up  with  the  utmost  care  by  selected  contributors.  A  few  of  these  topic,  arc  given  below"  '  °" 

Special  TO  Talcs  lay  Special  Writers. 


How  to  Produce  the  Farm  Horse. 

An  entire  number  of  the  Rural  will  be 
given  up  to  this  important  subject.  The  best 
writers  that  can  be  found  will  tell  how  to 
breed,  train,  feed  and  work  the  animal  that 
will  do  the  most  profitable  work  on  the  farm. 
Veterinary  Notes. 

By  Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne. 

All  questions  regarding  the  diseases  of  ani¬ 
mals  will  be  promptly  answered,  and  many 
special  topics  will  be  treated  in  a  simple  yet 
exhaustive  manner. 

Providing  Pure  Water  for  Stock. 

The  lack  of  good  water  in  many  sections 
during  the  past  dry  season,  caused  much  loss 
to  stock  owners,  that  might  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  suitable  arrangements  for  provid 
ing  water.  Farmers  who  have  carried  their 
stock  safely  through  this  trying  season  will 
tell  how  they  succeeded  in  doing  it. 

English  Dairy  Notes. 

By  the  distinguished  dairyman,  Professor 
Sheldon. 

The  Dairy  Cow  and  Her  Products 
Articles  by  John  Gould,  Henry  Stewart,  T 
D.  Curtis,  Major  H.  A.  Alvord,  J.  A.  Smith, 
Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  and  others. 

Stock  Breeding  and  Fattening 
Articles  under  this  head  will  be  prepared 
by  Pi’of .  G.  PL  Morrow,  Prof.  J.  A.  Sanborn, 
Judge  T.  C.  Jones,  Henry  Stewart,  John 
Gould,  A.  B.  Allen,  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  L.  F. 
Allen,  and  other  breeders  and  feeders. 

Beef  Making  at  the  South. 

By  Prof.  F.  A.  Gulley,  of  Mississippi. 
Papers  of  great  importance  giving  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experiments  at  the  Mississippi  Agri 
cultural  College  with  the  different  breeds  of 
beef  cattle  and  stock  foods  peculiar  to  the 
South;  illustrated. 

Should  We  Teach  Agriculture  in  the 
District  School? 

By  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins, 
Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow  and  other  thinkers 
and  teachers. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
sul?l?ei5tivo  series  of  articles  on  country  edu¬ 
cational  methods  ever  written. 

Economic  Entomology  and  Bee-Keeping. 
By  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  C. 

P.  Gillette,  W.  L.  Devereaux,  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson,  O.  L.  Heishiser,  and  others 
How  to  Prevent  Disease. 

Common-sense  hints  on  the  preservation  of 
health  by  a  number  of  prominent  medical 
men.  This  will  be  an  entirely  new  feature, 
strikingly  original  and  valuable. 

The  Farm  Work-shop. 

This  will  include  articles  on  the  Care  of  En- 
gines  and  Implements,  What  Tools  do  I  Need? 
How  to  Make  a  Farm  Shop  Useful,  etc.,  all 
by  practical  men  who  are  skilled  in  handling 
tools. 

Unprofitable  Farm  Work  that  Pays. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  presented  a  se 
ries  of  thoughtful  articles  detailing  a  number 
of  farm  operations  that  bring  no  immediate 
results  and  yet  pay  an  immense  percentage  of 
profit.  The  real  value  of  farm  experiment 
work  will  bo  brought  out  in  this  discussion 


Lhe  Broiler, [from  the  Egg  to  the  Grid¬ 
dle. 

By  P.  H.  Jacobs. 

Nothing  Ime  these  articles  has  ever  before 
been  prepared.  No  man  in  America  is  better 
qualified  to  handle  the  subject  than  Mr. 
Jacobs.  I  here  is  more  money  in  raising 
broilers  than  in  any  other  department  of 
poultry-raising.’ 

Poultry  Notes. 

By  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Henry  Hales,  Philander 
Williams,  E.  J.  Brownell,  C.  S.  Cooper, 
and  others. 

Among  the  special  topics  discussed  will  be, 
Selling  Eggs  by  Weight,  Killing  Vermin, 
Lime  for  Poultry,  and  Green  Food  for  Winter. 

What  the  West  Can  Learn  of  the  East 
in  Agriculture. 

A  series  of  articles  by  men  who  have  con¬ 
ducted  tarms  successfully  in  different  portions 
of  the  country,  and  who  know  how  much  one 
section  depends  upon  another. 

W  hat  the  East  Can  Learn  of  the  West. 

These  articles  will  be  written  by  men  born 
and  reared  on  Eastern  farms  who  have  gone  to 
the  West  and  worked  successfully  into  the  new 
conditions  found  there.  Many  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  think  they  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
West.  They  are  greatly  mistaken,  as  this 
series  of  articles  will  prove. 

Fertilizer  Studies. 

By  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted,  Eng¬ 
land. 

Salt  in  Agriculture. 

in  the  Mississippi  Valley  there  are  many  lo¬ 
calities  where  the  use  of  moderate  quantities 
of  salt  is  said  to  destroy  insects,  add  vigor  and 
strength  to  stalk  and  leaf,  and  improve  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.  These  claims 
will  be  fully  investigated  in  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  practical  farmers. 

How  to  Pay  for  a  Farm. 

Under  this  heading  men  who  started  with 
nothing  but  brains,  strength  and  a  fair  credit, 
will  tell  how  they  produced  good  farms  from 
these  elements.  I  his  will  be  an  exceedingly 
valuable  series  of  articles,  covering  fully  the 
important  problem  of  the  restoration  of  worn- 
out  soils. 

The  Black  Side  of  Farming. 

A  series  of  articles  to  continue  through 
several  numbers  powerfully  portraying  the 
discouraging  side  of  farm  life  both  out-of- 
doors  and  in  the  house. 

The  Bright  Side  of  Farming. 

The  happiness,  contentment  and  tranquility 
pictured  in  these  articles  will  seem  all  the 
brighter  for  the  gloomy  contrast  present¬ 
ed  in  the  “Dark  Side.”  These  two  series  of 
ai  tides  will  be  sure  to  teach  all  who  livo  on 
the  farm  fresh  lessons  of  life. 

Farm  Insurance. 

This  important  subject  will  be  carefully  and 
exhaustively  treated.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  various  insurance  organiza¬ 
tions  which  are  maintained  by  farmers. 

The  Farmer’s  Library. 

A  series  of  articles,  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  by  the  librarian  at  one  of  our 
agricultural  colleges. 


Farmers’  Organizations. 

By  Mortimer  Whiteheai,  W.  H.  Morri¬ 
son,  and  othei’s. 

It  is  designed  in  these  papers  to  give  the 
history  of  the  various  farmers’  organizations 
that  have  proved  valuable  to  American  farm¬ 
ers,  with  the  best  methods  of  starting  and 
maintaining  them. 

Political  Economy  for  Farmers. 

We  have  arranged  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  political  economy,  as  it  relates  to  the  farm¬ 
er’s  social  anil  industrial  position,  from  men 
who  have  made  themselves  prominent  in  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation. 

Manure  From  Waste  Materials. 

The  Compost  Heap,  Utilization  of  Night- 
soil  and  other  topics  will  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  under  this  heading. 

Notes  on  Painting  Country  Houses. 

By  a  Practical  Painter. 

This  excellent  series  of  articles  will  com¬ 
prise  a  general  treatise  on  painting  as  an  art 
—cultivated  by  taste.  Effects  of  climate 
on  colors  and  fashions  for  painting.  Ready 
mixed  paints — purity  and  economy.  Best  ma¬ 
terials  for  different  work.  Interior  painting 
and  decorating.  Mineral  paints  and  oils. 

Notes  From  the  Rural’s  Experiment 
Grounds. 

The  past  season  has  been  the  busiest  ever 
known  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Among  the 
many  important  experiments  which  will  be 
reported  during  the  coming  season,  may  be 
mentioned  the  following: 

Trials  of  most  of  the  new  grapes,  strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  etc.,  as  well  as  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees.  Third  year  of  tests  with 
the  constituents  of  chemical  fertilizers,  singly 
and  combined,  upon  potatoes  in  a  poor  soil. 
Important  tests  to  ascertain  how  much  fertil¬ 
izer  may  be  profitably  used.  Tests  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  fertilizers  had  better  be 
above  or  below  the  seed;  whether  it  is  better 
to  apply  the  fertilizer  all  at  once  or  when  the 
seed  is  planted  and  later.  Fertilizers  in  the 
orill  and  broadcast  for  corn.  Test  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  farm  manure  or  fertilizers  will 
give  the  larger  yield  of  wheat;  whether  ic  is 
belter  to  apply  fertilizers  on  winter  wheat  in 
the  fall  or  spring.  Preservation  of  celery.  The 
Rural’s  hybrids  between  the  raspberry  and 
blackberry;  between  roses;  between  rye  and 
wheat;  cross-bred  wheats.  The  Rural’s  new 
potatoes,  viz.,  Rural  New-Yorker  Nos.  2,  3 
and  4,  the  first  of  which  will  probably  be 
distributed  among  subscribers  next  'year. 
Trials  of  Downy  Plymouth  Rocks,  Patagoni¬ 
ans,  Black  Javas,  etc.,  etc. 

Notes  on  Drainage. 

By  Prof.  R.  (J.  Carpenter. 

Stone  urains,  detects  in  tile  drains,  house 
diamage,  and  other  important  matters  will 
be  treated  in  these  papers,  which  will  be  finely 
illustrated. 

Seedling  Roses. 

Articles  by  John  Thorpe ,  Theodore  Bock, 
John  N.  May,  C.  A.  Peters,  Henry 
Bbunet  and  the  R.  N.-Y. 

Arboriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Samuel  Parsons,  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal, 
Prof.  J.  Li.  Budd,  John  P.  Brown,  Wil¬ 
liam  Falconer. 


How  to  Market  Farm  Produce. 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  business  farm¬ 
ers  that  the  art  of  selling  farm  produce  is  as 
important  as  the  art  of  raising  it.  W e  notice 
that  some  farmers  always  obtain  the  best 
prices,  and  that  they  usually  dispose  of  what 
they  have  to  sell  with  very  little  trouble.  We 
have  arranged  with  a  number  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  and  gardeners  that  we 
know  of  to  write  out  for  us  the  principles  they 
employ  in  business,  and  to  give  the  secrets  of 
their  success  in  selling. 

Notes  on  Pomology. 

By  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  T.  T.  Lyons,  Prof. 
J.  L.  Budd,  P.  J.  Berekmans,  P.  Barry, 
C.  A.  Green,  E.  Williams,  J.  H.  Hale 
and  others. 

All  promising  new  fruits  will  be  illustrated 
and  described.  All  practical  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  fruit  culture  will  be  ably  dis¬ 
cussed.  Small  fruits  will  receive  special  at¬ 
tention. 

Vegetables  and  their  Cultivation. 

By  William  Falconer,  Dr.  Hoskins, Waldo 
b .  Brown,  C.  E.  Parnell,  Prof.  W.  W. 
Tracy  and  others. 

Rough  on  Rogues. 

The  popular  “Eye-Opener”  will  be  more 
vigilant  #than  ever  during  1888.  The  great 
army  of  rogues,  swindlers  and  frauds  with 
which  this  country  is  cursed  grows  lurger 
with  each  year.  They  regard  the  farmers  of 
the  country  as  their  special  prey.  The  Ru¬ 
ral  will  watch  these  rascals  carefully,  and  no 
paper  in  the  country  is  better  prepared  to 
show  them  up. 

Country  Road  Making. 

I1  ew  things  add  so  much  to  the  value  of 
leal  estate  in  the  country  as  good  roads.  Few 
public  appropriations  are  so  thoroughly  mis¬ 
applied  as  the  money  raised  in  many  country 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  roads  in 
repair.  We  propose  to  pay  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  this  matter.  We  shall  give  a  gen- 
eial  summary  of  the  Htate  laws  regulating 
road-making  and  repairing,  views  of  compe¬ 
tent  civil  engineers  and  reports  from  high¬ 
way  commissioners  and  roadmasters  who  have 
succeeded  in  the  art  of  road  making. 

News  Department. 

A  careful  synopsis  of  the  important  news  of 
the  world  will  be  given  each  week  iu  a  con¬ 
densed  and  readable  form.  For  pithiness,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  extensive  range,  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rural  has  never  been  equaled 
iu  agricultural  journalism.  It  will  be  better 
than  ever  in  1888. 

Domehtic  Economy. 

This  excellent  department  will  be  kept  up  to 
its  present  high  standard  of  excellence.  It  is 
now  generally  recognized  as  the  most  reliable 
department  of  its  kind  in  any  American  pa¬ 
per.  Our  women  readers  are  given  the  results 
of  carefully  conducted  experiments  just  as  the 
men  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Rural’s  out¬ 
door  tests. 

Woman’s  Work. 

This  popular  department  will  be  kept  fully 
abreast  with  the  times.  The  best  writers  have 
been  secured  to  render  it  attractive  and  inter¬ 
esting. 

New  Stories. 

By  the  author  of  “  Andersonville  Violets.” 
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chapter  xiu.— (Continued.) 

At  this  moment  the  supper  bell  rang,  and 
Mr.  Battle  put  the  little  girl  down  and  beck¬ 
oned  the  others  to  follow  him  into  the  dining 
room. 

“I  guess  we’d  better  sorter  fill  up  our  places 
hadn’t  we?”  be  said  as  he  led  the  way  from 
the  piazza.  “Don’t  it  beat  all  though  what 
they  give  us  t’eat  here?  I’m  dogged  ef  I  know 
what  I’m  eatiu’  half  the  time,  but  I  jest  shet 
my  eyes  an’  risk  it.” 

He  was  not  entirely  satisfied  yet  for  he'stop- 
ped  John  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  to  whisper: 
“Of  course  I-  don’t  know  who  you  be— don’t 
make  no  special  odds  what  my  politics  is  you 
understand — that’s  jest  me  an’  you  talkin’.” 

The  supper  was  a  pleasanter  meal  to  John 
and  Nellie  than  the  dinner  had  been.  Mr. 
Battle  was  a  great  help.  He  talked  to  every 
one  and  asked  question  after  question.  The 
boarders  seemed  to  regard  him  with  a  pitying 
scorn,  but  he  never  noticed  it. 

“What’s  them?”  he  asked  as  the  waiter 
handed  him  a  new  dish. 

“Grits,”  was  the  answer. 

“What  be  they  made  of?  I’m  sorter  new 
here  ye  see,  an’  1  wanter  be  able  to  answer  all 
questions  when  I  git  home.  I  expect  I’ll  be  in 
the  wetness  stand  fer  quite  a  spell  ” 

The  supper  came  to  au  end  at  last  aud  J ohn 
and  Nellie  went  to  their  own  room.  Here 
they  were  followed  by  Mr.  Battle. 

“I  s’pose  you  folks  is  singers  ain’t  ye?”  he 
asked  after  a  short  conversation.  “Because 
if  ye  be,  there  ain’t  no  reason  why  we  can’t 
have  us  a  good  sing.  I  sing  bass  myself — T 
do  There’s  a  sort  of  an  organ  like  into  my 
room,  an’  ’pears  ter  me  we  might  sing  a  tune 
or  two  without  no  trouble.” 

They  all  adjourned  to  Mr.  Battle’#  room, 
where  the  “sort  of  an  organ  like,”  proved  to 
be  an  old-fashioned  inelodion.  With  Nellie 
at  this  instrument  and  John  and  Mr.  Battle 
to  sing  they  began.  In  a  short  time  one  after 
another  of  the  boarders  dropped  in  and  quite 
a  large  choir  was  formed.  This  little  “sing” 
did  them  all  good.  When  they  stopped  at 
last  aud  John  and  Nellie  went  to  their  own 
room,  Mr.  Battle  seemed  to  feel  that  he  ought 
to  say  a  word  to  cheer  the  young  people. 
Perhaps  he  feared  that  his  own  dismal  view 
of  Southei  n  society  might  make  them  homesick. 

“I  ’spose  like  enough  you  may  feel  sorter 
homesick,  Mis’  Rockwell.  Ye  musn’t  do  that, 
’twon’t  do  ye  no  good.  My  folks  to  home  is 
sorter  alone  I  expect,  but  I  sorter  fixed  things 
sos’t  they’ll  git  along.  I  went  out  an’  gut  ’em 
a  ham,  there’s  milk  an’  bread  comes  right  to 
the  door  an’  all  these  things.  I  expect  they’ll 
git  along  fust-rate.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sunday  morning  found  our  friends  up 
bright  and  early.  Mr.  Battle  took  his  station 
on  the  piazza  within  sight  of  the  dining-room 
door.  When  John  appeared,  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  at  once  picked  up  the  discussion  of  the 
night  before. 

“How’s  all  the  folks  this  mornin’?”  he  asked 
as  he  shook  John’s  hand.  “Beats  all  how  hol¬ 
ler  a  feller  gits  in  this  climate,  don’t  it?”  he 
added  as  he  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the 
cook-house.  ‘  Tf  I  was  runnin’  this  place  I’d 
had  them  niggers  rousted  out  long  afore  this. 
It  beats  all  how  these  niggers  lives,  don’t  it?” 
Mr.  Battle  dropped  into  his  confidential  tone 
again.  “I  gut  me  a  boss  t’other  day  an’  rode 
.out  inter  the  country  a  piece.  I  kinder 
thought  I’d  go  inter  one  of  these  cabins*  jest 
ter  see  how  they  looked.  They  told  me  it  was 
jest  as  they  have  it  in  winter.  Don’t  never 
fix  nothin’  up.  I  could  take  me  a  pile  of 
boards  an’  throw  ’em  into  a  better  house  than 
them  folks  had,  easy.  Big  cracks  under  the 
door,  an’  holes  in  the  sides  big  enough  for 
me  to  shove  my  hand  through  anywhere. 
There  they  live,  jest  like  that.  I  could  see 
jest  how  ’tis.  What’s  your  idees  about  ’em.’ 

John  was  getting  a  little  nettled  at  the  old 
gentleman’s  talk.  He  could  not  help  remem¬ 
bering  what  Sol  had  done  for  him  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  how  that  despised  negro  cabin  had 
seemed  like  home  to  him. 

“My  idee  is,”  he  said  stoutly,  “that  the  dar¬ 
keys  would  come  out  all  right  if ’they  only  had 
a  chance.  They’re  gonter  do  jestj  what  the 
white  folks  do.  If  white  folks  shirk  an’  loaf 
around,  ye  can’t  blame  the  darkey  for  doin’ 
the  same  thing.  I  ain’t  gonter  be  ser  quick 
ter  give  this  thing  up  till  I  see  some  of  ’em 
have  a  fair  chance.” 

This  was  a  long  speech  for  John  to  make, 
but  he  meant  every  word  of  it,  and  Mr.  Battle 
made  haste  to  put  himself  in  a  position  where 
he  could  reach  either  side  of  the  question. 

“Like  enough  that’s  so— like  enough  they 


ain’t  had  no  fair  chance.  You  train ’em  up 
an’  give  ’em  a  chance  au’  they  might  do  fust 
rate.  I  ain’t  gut  no  idea  that  I’m  a  gonter 
stay  here  an’  try  it  myself,  though. 

He  was  about  to  answer  Mr.  Battle  in  a 
very  forcible  manner,  when  Nellie — who  had 
probably  heard  part  of  the  conversation 
came  from  her  room.  When  she  came  Jo  mi 
forgot  all  about  the  argument,  and  Mr.  Battle 
entirely  forgave  the  late  cook  as  he  played 
with  little  Nellie.  He  got  a  chance  at  John 
again  as  they  went  in  to  breakfast. 

“I  dunno’  who  you  be,  of  course,  but  I’ll  be 
dogged  if  I  don’t  like  ye.  If  you  ever  come 
’round  within  gunshot  of  me,  I  want  you  to 
hunt  me  up.” 

It  did  not  seem  like  a  Sunday  morning 
breakfast  to  John  aud  Nellie.  There  were  no 
baked  beans  on  the  table.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
true  New  Englander  sadly  misses  this  tooth¬ 
some  evidence  of  the  day  of  rest.  The  bean 
worshippers  are  sincere  in  their  religion  how 
sincere  they  themselves  do  not  know  until  they 
go  into  the  land  of  “hog  and  hominy.”  After 
breakfast  John  and  Nellie  walked  through  the 
town  and  out  to  a  hill  that  rose  just  behind  an 
old  church.  They  left  Mr.  Battle  discussing 
religion  with  one  of  the  boarders. 

The  streets  were  dull  and  deserted.  The 
stores  were  all  closed,  and  save  a  small  group 
in  front  of  the  court-house,  there  were  no 
white  men  to  be  seen.  A  barber’s  shop  was 
open,  and  a  number  of  negroes  lounged  about 
in  the  sun.  Out  on  the  hill  they  sat  under  a 
large  tree  aud  looked  down  upon  the  village. 
They  sat  there  and  talked  as  only  such  a  fam¬ 
ily  ever  can  talk — words  of  sympathy,  of 
strength  and  of  tenderness — till  the  bell  on  the 
church  below  them  began  to  ring  out  the  first 
call  to  worship.  The  sound  of  the  bell  seemed 
to  carry  their  thoughts  back  to  the  gray  old 
church  at  Breezetown.  They  could  see  the 
old  home  picture  as  they  sat  in  the  sunshine 
looking  down  over  the  dull  town. 

The  white-haired  sexton  was  pulling  slowly 
and  heavily  at  the  bell  rope.  The  rope  coiled 
aud  twisted  about  his  feet  as  though  seeking  to 
trip  him  up.  The  church  stood  open  aud  the 
bright  sunshine  was  working  its  way  up  over 
the  battered  pews  to  the  pulpit.  The  little 
organ  was  opened.  The  choir  had  been  prac¬ 
ticing.  It  would  take  a  wonderful  amount  of 
practising  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  loss  of 
John  and  Nellie.  The  rough  farm  wagons 
laden  with  worshippers  were  crawling  lazily 
over  the  sandy  road.  The  flowers  in  the  min¬ 
ister’s  garden  were  nodding  brightly  in  the 
sun.  The  birds  were  singing  in  the  little  grove 
back  of  the  church.  There  would  be  a  vacant 
space  in  Uncle  Nathan’s  pew  that  would  make 
many  a  heart  sad  and  add  a  tenderness  to  the 
minister’s  prayer.  It  was  the  hardest  hour  iu 
the  lives  of  John  and  Nellie— worse  than  the 
parting  at  borne.  They  began  to  realize  at 
last  how  far  they  had  gone  from  the  old  life, 
and  what  a  lonely,  heart-breaking  work  it 
would  be  to  grow  up  into  this  new  one.  But 
they  never  doubted  and  never  questioned. 
They  looked  at  the  little  girl  and  then  at  each 
other  and  were  satisfied. 

The  bell  brought  them  to  their  feet  and  they 
walked  slowly  back  to  the  hotel  to  prepare 
for  church.  The  very  thought  of  worship 
seemed  to  give  them  comfort.  Just  as  the 
sound  of  the  bell  carried  them  back,  in 
thought,  to  the  old  home,  with  all  its  cher¬ 
ished  associations,  so  the  very  thought  of  go¬ 
ing  to  church  seemed  to  strengthen  them  and 
drive  the  homesickness  away. 

They  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Battle  for  facts 
concerning  the  religious  condition  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Mr.  Battle  had  spent  the  morning 
in  drawing  out  his  fellow  boarders.  He  had 
obtained  much  valuable  information  which 
he  made  haste  to  condense  for  the  benefit 
of  John  and  Nellie.  He  was  on  the  watch 
for  them,  and  on  their  return,  he  followed 
them  into  their  room  and  carefully  shut  the 
door. 

“Where  ye  goin’  to  church  this  mornin’?” 
he  asked.  “It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  ye 
to  go,  I  s'pose.  Give  ye  a  good  chance  to  see 
how  folks  looks  an’  then  agin  it’ll  show  folks 
that  yer  all  ready  ter  chum  right  in  with  era’. 
Guess  we’d  better  go’long,  hadn’t  we?” 

“I’m  gonter  find  my  church  an’  go  to  that” 
said  John  simply. 

“What  church  is  yourn?  I  guess  I  kin  tell 
ye  somethin’  about  that.  I’ve  kinder  talked 
things  over  with  some  of  the  folks.” 

“I  am  a  Unitarian”  said  John. 

“Oh  you  be?” 

Mr.  Battle  had  not  the  least  idea  iu  the 
world  what  “Unitarian”  meant,  and  he  made 
haste  to  change  the  drift  of  the  conversation 
a  little. 

“I  guess  yer  sorter  like  me.  I  don’t  favor 
no  ’special  church.  I  go  to  ’em  all  sos’t  ter 


show  that  there  ain’t  no  feelin’  agin  ’em. 
Can’t  nobody  say  I’ve  ever  slighted  any  of 
’em.  You  folks  ain’t  gut  no  church  here. 
The  Methodists  an’  the  Baptists  ’pear  ter  have 
the  crowd  in  this  place.  Them  Presbyterians 
seems  ter  be  sorter  strong,  but  they’re  sorter 


split  up  like.  That  makes  ’em  sorter  weak¬ 
enin’.  I  guess  we’d  better  go  ’round  ter  the 
Methodist  this  mornin’  hadn’t  we?  I’ve  sorter 
figgered  it  out,  and  ’pears  ter  me  that’s  our 
best  holt.  Our  landlady  here  is  a  Methodist, 
an’  that  might  make  a  little  difference  on 
board.  Then  agin  there  .  was  a  feller!  this 
mornin’  said  he’d  kinder  like  ter  have  us  set 
up  iu  the  choir.  I  ’spose  he  heard  our  music 
last  night.  Like  enough  he  heard  me  siugin 
bass.  Guess  we’d  better  go  ’round,  hadn’t  we? 

Ye  see  they’re  buildin’  a  new  church  now, 
sos’t  they  hold  services  in  the  court-house. 
Sorter  give  ye  a  chance  ter  look  ’round  that 
too.” 

As  Mr.  Battle" was  talking  the  lady  of  the 
bouse  came  to  the  door  and  invited  John  aud 
Nellie  to  attend  her  church.  Her  invitation 
had  more  effect  than  Mr.  Battle’s  arguments, 
and  the  young  people  gladly  accepted.  They 
soon  started  for  the  court-house  under  the  pi¬ 
lotage  of  Mr.  Battle,  who  seemed  to  feel  that 
they  were  under  his  immediate  charge. 

“They’s  one  sorter  curus  thing  about  this 
church  business,”  remarked  the  guide  as  they 
reached  the  street.  “The  niggers  don’t  go  to 
the  same  church  that  the  white  people  do,  at 
all.  They  sorter  git  off  by  themselves  an’ 
have  preachin’.  As  nigh  as  I  can  come  at  it, 
from  what  they  tell  me,  the  Methodist  church 
sorter  split  like  w’hen  the  war  bruck  out  an’ 
they  ain’t  never  come  back  except  that  the 
niggers  is  sorter-  in  with  the  Northern  end 
whilst  the  Southern  end  sorter  hangs  out. 
P’raps  I  ain’t  gut  it  straight,  but  ’pears  ter  me 
the  niggers  an1  the  white  Methodists  up  North 
|  forms  one  sorter  church,  au’  the  folks  here  is 
sorter  in  another  click.  Beats  all,  don’t  it? 
They  say  these  niggers  ain’t  got  no  idee  of  re¬ 
ligion  at  all.  They  jest  go  off  by  themselves, 
an’  folks  say  it  beats  all  what  they  do  an’  say.’ 

John  studied  a  while  before  he  made  any  an¬ 
swer.  Such  talk  made  him  think  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  he  had  never  done  before.  He  looked 
at  several  groups  of  negroes  that  passed  on 
their  way  to  church.  The  men  were  neatly 
dressed,  and  the  women  were  radiant  in  many 
colored  costumes.  At  last  he  said  slowly : 

“It  ’pears  to  me  that  that’s  jest  where  these 
folks  makes  a  big  mistake.  They  send  these 
darkies  ’way  off  somewhere  where  there  ain’t 
nobody  to  show  ’em  what's  right,  an’  then 
blame ’em  because  they  don’t  do  as  well  as 
white  folks.  I  don’t  s’pose  that  the  common 
run  of  these  darkies  has  got  much  sense,  but  it 
ain’t  agoin’  to  give  ’em  any  more  to  send  ’em 
way  off  by  themselves.  You  set  a  fool  to 
teachin’  fools,  an’  you’ll  raise  fools  faster’n  ye 
can  take  care  of  ’em.” 

This  was  a  new  line  of  thought  to  Mr.  Bat¬ 
tle.  He  could  only  say :— “Like  enough  that’s 
so.”  By  the  time  he  had  found  any  other  an’ 
swer  they  had  reached  the  court-house. 

A  small  group  of  young  men  stood  about  the 
door.  These  stood  back  as  John’s  party  ap¬ 
proached.  Once  inside,  a  tall  man  at  the  end 
of  the  room  rose  and  beckoned  them  to  a  seat 
at  the  front.  After  taking  their  seats,  they 
looked  carefully  about  them.  They  were  in  a 
large,  high  hall.  The  walls  were  discoloied 
in  many  places,  and  a  coluny  of  industrious 
spiders  had  left  their  marks  all  over  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  ceiling.  A  light  railing  maiked 
off  perhaps  one-third  of  the  room — drawing 
the  dividing  line  between  lawyers  and  specta¬ 
tors.  The  seats  were  low  and  rough,  and 
many  an  industrious  kuife  had  used  them  foi 
an  autograph  album.  The  men  sat  on  one  side 
of  the  room  while  the  women  tilled  the  other. 
Behind  the  bar,  at  one  side,  sat  a  line  of  old, 
white-haired  men  with  their  heads  bent  for¬ 
ward  upon  their  canes.  At  the  other  side,  the 
members  of  the  choir  were  gathered  about  a 
small  organ.  The  singers  were  mostly  bright, 
young  girls,  there  being  but  three  men  to  hold 
up  the  masculine  portion  of  the  music.  Mr. 
Battle  went  up  aud  took  his.seat  with  the 
choir.  He  tried  to  get  John  and  Nellie  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  but  they  preferred  to  stay  in  the 
Congregation.  The  preacher  sat  on  a  little 
platform  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room.  It 
was  the  place  usually  reserved  for  the  Judge. 
Just  over  his  head  stood  a  small  statue  of 
“Justice.”  By  some  accident,  the  bandage 
over  the  eyes  of  this  image  had  been  broken, 
and  one  eye  looked  carefully  at  the  scales  held 
in  the  hand.  The  dust  of  time  and  neglect  had 
done  its  best  to  take  the  place  of  the  bandagej 
but  it  was  not  much  of  a  success.  The  eye  still 
kept  upon  the  scales. 

The  church  services  were  conducted  with 
spirit  and  dignity.  There  was  nothing  about 
the  sermon  that  could  not  have  been  said  at 
the  old  church  at  Breezetown.  Many  of  the 
expressions  seemed  odd  to  the  New  England 
people— as,  for  instance,  the  preacher  spoke  of 
giving  a  great  “dining.”  In  making  au  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  freedom  of  salvation,  he  said: 
“Suppose  you  were  all  invited  to  attend  a 
great  dining.  You  would  all  go,  I  reckon. 
The  man  who  gave  the  dining  would  come  out 
of  his  house  and  say,  ‘You  are  all  free  to  come’ 

_ this  is  for  you.  Y ou  are  all  free  to  attend 

this  dining.” 


John  had  somehow  expected  that  the  preach¬ 
er  would  allude  to  the  political  situation  iu 
his  sermon.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  to 
be  observed.  The  sermon  was  simply  a  plain, 
earnest  talk  and  John  felt  better  after  hearing 
it.  The  hymns,  in  w'hich  Mr.  Battle’s  bass 
did  yeoman  service,  were  well  sung.  There 
was  one  deep  alto  voice  in  the  choir  that  swept 
like  a  flood  of  melody  through  the  hymns. 

At  the  last  prayer  the|people  all.knelt  together. 
The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  white-haired 
group  at  the  side.  The  old  men  prayed  earn¬ 
estly  with  their  arms  thrown  over  the  railing. 
Kneeling  there  at  their  side  it  did  not  seem 
possible  to  John  that  he  had  fought  these  men 
and  that  these  women  had  cursed  him  so  ter¬ 
ribly. 

One  thing  happened  that  caused  John  a 
great  deal  of  study.  As  he  entered  the  build¬ 
ing  be  had  noticed  a  man  of  about  his  own 
age  standing  near  the  door.  This  man  stood 
inahumble,  lifeless  attitude  with  bishatpulled 
down  over  his  eyes.  John  could  only  see  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  face,  but  there  was  something  about 
it  that  made  him  stop  in  surprise.  He^could 
not  tell  what  it  was — he  was  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self  for  stopping — yet  when  Nellie  pulled  at 
his  arm  he  went  on  into  the  court-house  trying 
to  think  where  he  had  seen  that  face  before. 

It  seemed  burned  upon  his  memory  and  yet 
he  could  not  tell  where  it  had  looked  into  his 
life.  The  man  at  the  door  did  not  notice  John 
at  all.  He  pushed  farther  into  the  corner,  but 
his  eyes  w'ere  bent  upon  a  young  woman  who 
came  slowly  up  the  steps  just  behind  John  and 
Nellie.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground  as  she 
came  in  the  door,  only  now  and  then  glauciug 
up  at  her  face.  She  walked  proudly  past  him 
without  even  looking  in  his  direction. 

She  was  a  small  woman — about  as  large 
as  Nellie.  Her  hair  was  black  as  jet  aud  her 
face  pale  and  pinched.  Her  eyes  seemed 
to  flash  as  she  passed  by  the  man  in  the 
doorway,  and  her  mouth  came  firmly  to¬ 
gether  as  she  turned  her  head  away. 
The  man  hung  his  head  still  lower  as  she  en¬ 
tered  the  room.  He  came  in  at  length,  anil 
sat  on  the  end  of  the  row  where  she  was  sit¬ 
ting.  He  kept  his  eyes  straight  ahead,  and 
never  looked  at  her  until  she  bent  forward 
during  the  last  prayer.  Then  he  watched  her 
with  a  wistful  look  in  his  eyes.  After  the  ser¬ 
vice  he  walked  slowly  out  with  the  rest.  He 
seemed  to  be  alone.  Few  people  spoke  to  him 
and  John  saw  him  at  last  mount  his  horse  and 
ride  slowly  out  of  town. 

John  and  Nellie  talked  about  him  as  they 
walked  home  from  church.  Mr.  Battle  stayed 
behind.  He  wished  to  practice  with  the  choir, 
and  there  was  a  good  prospect  ot  his  being  in¬ 
vited  to  address  the  Sunday-school.  John 
was  greatly  puzzled.  He  could  not  bring  him¬ 
self  to  remember  where  he  had  seen  that  face, 
aud  yet  he  remembered  it  well.  Nellie  laughed 
at  him.  She  had  only  noticed  that  the  strange 
man  was  dreadfully  in  love  with  the  pale  wo¬ 
man  in  black.  She  was  glad  John  had  noticed 
the  man,  for  now  he  could  tell  just  how  he 
had  looked  on  a  certain  memorable  occasion. 
John  laughed  at  this  and  said  he  was  sure  he 
had  never  looked  quite  like  that;  but  Nellie 
was  sure  of  it,  so  he  said  nothing  more  about 
it,  though  he  still  studied  away  to  try  and  see 
if  he  could  not  tell  where  he  had  seen  the 
stranger. 

As  they  walked  slowly  onward,  a  man  came 
briskly  behind  them.  John  turned  aside  to 
make  room  for  passing,  but  the  newcomer  did 
not  seem  at  all  disposed  to  hurry  by.  He 
seemed  so  evidently  desirous  of  speaking  that 
John  nodded  and  at  last  Leld  out  his  hand. 
The  stranger  shook  the  proffered  hand  heart¬ 
ily- 

“Mr.  Rockwell,  I  reckon,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  sir;  that’s  my  name,”  answered  John. 
“I’m  mighty  glad  to  see  you,  sar,”  said  the 
newcomer  as  he  shook  hands  again.  “My 
name  is  Bond — David  Bond.  1  come  from 
Iowa.  1  heard  taat  you  come  in  last  night, 
an’  1  wanted  to  speak  to  3  e  after  preachin’ 
but  somehow  i  didn’t  like  to  botner  ye.  My 
wife  thought  I’d  better  step  along  an’  invite 
ye  to  come  round  an’  eat  dinner  with  us.  W  e 
ain’t  gut  no  great  show,  but  such  as  ’tis  we’d 
like  to  have  ye  come  an’  eat.” 

There  was  a  bluff  heartiness^ about  this  invi¬ 
tation  that  pleased  John  aud  Nellie  greatly 
It- como  iipm-pr  tlip  home  stvlp.  of  rioiiio-  sue! 


It  came  nearer  the  home  style  of  doing  such 
things  than  anything  they  had  found  since 
they  had  left  New  England.  They  accepted 
at  once,  and  followed  Mr.  Bond  up  a  side 
street  till  he  stopped  before  a  little  cottage 
that  stood  back  from  the  street  in  a  perfect 
mass  of  vines  and  trees.  “This  is  my  place,” 
said  Mr.  Bond,  as  he  opened  the  gate  for  them 
to  pass  through. 

Mrs.  Bond  stood  at  the  front  of  the  house  to 
welcome  them.  She  was  a  thin,  sickly 
woman  with  a  sweet,  patient  face  that  told  of 
strengthening  suffering.  She  greeted  the  new¬ 
comers  so  pleasantly  that  Nellie  could  not 
help  kissing  her.  This  act  tended  to  bring 
out  the  best  possible  feeling  among  the  whole 
party.  John  and  Mr.  Bond  of  course  had  to 
shake  hands  again,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bond 
had  to  kiss  little  Nellie,  while  John  gathered 
about  him  the  small  army  of  little  people  that 
came  trooping  out  of  the  house.  Nellie  after¬ 
wards  told  John  that  it  seemed  just  like 
meeting  “home  folks.” 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law;.” 

WILLS. 

J.  G.,  Fremont ,  Minn. — Two  years  ago  my 
mother  was  sick,  and  she  got  me  to  draw  her 
will  for  her.  I  am  one  of  the  interested  par¬ 
ties;  is  the  will  valid?  Mother  is  still  alive. 

Ans. — If  the  will  is  valid  in  other  respects, 
the  fact  that  one  interested  in  it  drew  it  up 
will  not  render  it  invalid.  You  are  confound¬ 
ing  the  person  who  may  have  drawn  up  a 
will  with  the  witnesses  to  it.  Three  disinter¬ 
ested  witnesses,  who  will  have  no  interest  in 
the  bequests  made  in  the  will,  are  required  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Connecticut,  Flori¬ 
da,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Mexico  and  South  Carolina,  and  two  in 
the  other  States  and  Territories.  If  there  are 
more  witnesses  to  a  will  than  the  number  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  a  bequest  to  any  of  them  will 
be  valid,  provided  there  are  enough  other 
competent  subscribing  witnesses,  so  that  the 
will  may  be  proved  without  resort  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  interested  witness. 

HEDGE  PARTITION  FENCE. 

C.  V.  K.,  Carrollton,  Ohio. — Is  a  hedge  a 
lawful  fence?  If  lawful,  is  the  planter  of  a 
line  hedge  fence  allowed  to  put  up  a  protec¬ 
tive  barrier  on  a  strip  of  his  neighbor’s  land 
until  the  hedge  is  stock-proof? 

Ans. — The  laws  of  Ohio  provide  that  the 
owner  of  land  may  plant  and  cultivate  a 
hedge  fence  precisely  on  the  line,  and  place  a 
protection  fence  on  the  margin  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  property,  not  to  occupy  more  than  six 
feet  thereof,  which  shall  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  for  seven  years ,  or  longer  if  necessary, 
upon  the  written  permission  of  the  township 
trustees.  The  owner  of  any  hedge  fence  on  a 
partition  line  or  along  a  public  highway  shall 
not  permit  it  to  remain  of  a  greater  bight  or 
width  than  six  feet.fcr  more  than  six  months, 
or  leave  cuttings  from  the  same  on  the  adja¬ 
cent  land  or  the  public  highway  for  more  than 
10  days  under  penalty  of  not  more  than  20 
cents  per  rod  of  such  fence  to  the  person  dam¬ 
aged,  or  15  cents  per  rod  to  the  township  trus¬ 
tees  if  the  fence  is  along  the  highway.  The 
party  complained  of  must,  however,  have  at 
least  20  days’  notice  from  the  party  complain¬ 
ing  before  the  beginning  of  the  suit.  All  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  matter  must  be  brought  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  township  in  which 
the  hedge  is  situated. 

L.  Y.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Can  an  alien 
legally  own  stock  in  an  unincorporated  socie¬ 
ty  owning  real  estate,  and  can  he  act  as  pres¬ 
ident  or  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  society? 

Ans. — The  laws  of  this  State  require 
trustees  of  joint-stock  corporations  formed 
under  the  general  law  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  majority  of  them  to  be 
citizens  of  this  State.  There  is  no  objection 
to  an  alien  being  a  stock  holder,  however. 
The  laws  on  this  matter  differ  in  different 
States.  What  is  said  here  applies  to  New 
York  State  only. 

i?.  H.  S.,  Glen  Cove,N  Y. — During  my  ab¬ 
sence  the  telephone  company  has  cut  out  the 
center  of  three  fine  shade  trees  in  front  of  my 
premises ;  how  can  I  prevent  such  an  outrage 
in  the  future? 

Ans. — The  telephone  company  can  be  pros¬ 
ecuted  for  the  damage  already  done  to  those 
trees.  If  any  operator  is  caught  attempting 
further  depredations  he  can  be  forcibly  stop¬ 
ped  and  the  company  can  be  prosecuted  for 
any  injury  done  to  the  property. 


To  Several  Inquirers.— Yes;  Franklin 
Putnam  of  this  city  will  certainly  send  the 
gobds  he  advertises.  They  are  worth  the 
price  asked  for  them.  We  cannot  say  wheth¬ 
er  similar  goods  can  be  got  elsewhere  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  . .  Yes;  we  have  seen  sev¬ 

eral  of  the  circulars  sent  out  of  late  by  the 
Tortilita  Mining  Company  controverting  the 
charges  of  dishonesty  and  rascality  made  by 
the  New  York  Herald  against  its  managers. 
They  are  plausible;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that 
the  defendent’s  side  cannot  make  a  plausible 
defence  in  a  criminal  charge.  The  New  York 
Herald  is  abundantly  responsible  for  any 
damages  assessed  against  it.  It  still  continues 
to  reiterate  its  charges.  If  its  charges  can  be 
so  easily  disproved  in  a  court  of  justice  where 
all  allegations  are  sifted  under  oath,  why  do 


not  the  Tortilita  people  bring  an  action  of 
libel  against  it?.  As  far  as  the  Rural 
is  concerned,  all  it  wants  is  “The  Truth 
About  It.’1  But  it  wouldn’t  invest  a  cent 
in  the  Tortilita  as  the  case  stands  at  present. 
We  cannot  recommend  any  person  who  ad¬ 
vertises  to  remove  superfluous  hair  by  means 
of  any  liquid  preparation.  Such  a  thing  can 
undoubtedly  be  done;  but  it  requires  skill  not 
usually  possessed  by  ordinary  people.  The 
E.-O.  has  read  of  a  number  of  cases  where 
serious  injury  was  done  by  the  use  of  such 
nostrums,  and  many  of  the  advertisers  are 
sheer  humbugs.  This  answer  is  intended  to 
apply  to  several  inquiries  about  different  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  this  sort. . . .  When  you  are  offered 
by  a  stranger  a  $15  watch  for  $5  50  or  any 
other  bargain  of  that  sort,  of  course,  if  you 
are  a  reasonable  person,  you  will  never  ex¬ 
pect  the  offer  lo  be  fulfilled.  You  may  get  an 
article  worth  almost  the  lowest  figure,  for 
this  style  of  advertising  is  sometimes  adopted 
“to  catch  the  eye”  by  quite  honest  concerns, 
but  their  advertising  expenses  are  so  heavy 
that  they  really  cannot  afford  to  give  genuine 
bargains.  The  style  is  also  often  adopted  by 
catchpenny  affairs,  and  the  patrons  of  these 
will,  of  course,  be  cheated  in  one  way  or 
another.  These  remarks  are  intended  to  an¬ 
swer  several  inquiries  about  the  reliability  of 
parties  who  advertise  in  this  way  in  this  city 
and  other  places.  “A  word  to  the  wise,  etc.” 
....The  American  and  Foreign  Collecting 
Bureau  of  this  city,  like  its  predecessor,  the 
great  Anglo-American  Claim  Agency,  burst 
up  over  a  year  ago  by  the  Rural’s  ex¬ 
posure,  claims  to  be  able  to  get  vast  fortunes 
for  its  patrons  from  the  enormous  sums  wait¬ 
ing  claimants  in  the  English  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  and  the  Bank  of  England.  There  are  no 
such  deposits,  and  the  affair  is  a  humbug. 

Concerns  Censured  —Under  this  caption 
the  Eye-Opener  will  from  time  to  time,  give 
the  names  of  various  concerns  he  has  seen  de¬ 
nounced  in  other  papers,  but  which  have  not 
been  investigated  from  the  Rural  Office. 
Among  these  are  the  paper  called  Progress, 

Athens,  Ga - F.  &  F.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with 

their  bogus  “Bottled  Electricity”. ..  .The 
New  York  Herald,  whose  agent  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  Southern  land-booms,  denounces 
that  Tallapoosa,  Ga.  affair  as  an  unmitigated 
humbug  —  People  are  “cautioned”  against 
the  American  Literary  Supply  Association, 
Chicago,  by  several  Chicago  papers. 


Woman  s  U)o* *k. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  whose  pathetic 
“Prisoners  of  Poverty”  told  of  the 
working  women  in  this  country  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  studying  the  poor  of  London ,  with 
the  intention  of  writing  about  the  condition 
of  workingwomen  there. 

*  *  * 

The  Woman’s  Journal  says  that  Mrs.  A. 
Hills,  of  Skowhegan  Falls,  Wis  ,  is  a  success¬ 
ful  bee-keeper.  In  three  years  her  stock  has 
increased  from  two  colonies  to  41,  and  the 
surplus  honey,  after  enough  had  been  sold 
to  pay  all  costs,  averaged  82  pounds  per  col¬ 
ony.  She  thinks  bee  keeping  is  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  women.  Mrs.  Thomas,  President  of 
Sorosis,  is  another  successful  bee-keeper. 

*  *  * 

Book  lovers  who  are  called  upon  to  lend 
their  library  treasures  are  often  annoyed  by 
the  carelessness  of  the  borrowers.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  never  seem  to  think  of  the  actual  dishon¬ 
esty  there  is  in  returning  a  borrowed  book 
with  rubbed  cover  and  dog’s-eared  or  even 
torn  pages.  A  certain  wise  physician  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  has  taken  a  gentle  way  of  remind¬ 
ing  the  careless  in  this  particular.  Pasted  on 
the  fly  leaves  of  all  his  books  is  a  printed  tag 
bearing  this  legend:  Library  of  Galen,  M.  D. 
“And  if  a  man  borrow  aught  of  his  neighbor 
and  it  be  hurt,  he  shall  surely  make  it  good. 
Exodus  xxii,  14.”  This  idea  is  well  w  orthy  of 
adoption  by  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  lend¬ 
ing  their  books. 

*  *  * 

A  good  many  women  wash  their  hair  only 
at  very  long  intervals,  asserting  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  injurious.  A  recent  medical  work  by 
Dr  G.  T.  Jackson, on  the  hair  and  skin, direct. y 
contradicts  this  view.  Dr.  Jackson  says  that 
women  should  shampoo  their  hair  every  two 
weeks  regularly ;  if  they  are  exposed  to  much 
dust,  every  week  or  ten  days.  The  head 
should  be  well  rubbed  in  a  lather  of  some 
good  soap, preferably  Pear’s  or  clear  glycerine. 
All  the  soap  should  then  be  thoroughly  rinsed 
out  with  warm  water,  and  after  hair  and  scalp 
have  been  well  rubbed  with  a  towel,  drying 
should  be  completed  in  the  sunlight  or  by  a 
register.  Any  evil  results  from  washing  the 
hair  are  simply  caused  by  dressing  it  before  it 
is  properly  dried.  After  washing,  the  doctor 


recommends  rubbing  a  little  vaseline  into  the 
scalp,  but  not  on  the  hair;  he  considers  oiling 
the  hair  a  mistake,  and  an  uncleanly  one. 

*  *  * 

Much,  too,  depends  on  the  way  the  hair  is 
brushed.  Once  a  day  it  should  be  most  thor¬ 
oughly  brushed  with  a  stiff  brush,  which  will 
remove  particles  of  dust,  and  rub  the  scalp 
into  a  glow.  However,  it  must  not  be  stiff 
enough  to  produce  any  irritation,  which  is  a 
prolific  source  of  dandruff.  For  dressing  the 
hair,  a  moderately  soft  brush  should  be  used, 
with  a  smooth  comb  for  parting  it.  The  stiff 
brush  is  only  used  for  cleansing.  The  comb 
must  be  carefully  selected,  as  any  roughness 
tears  the  fine  hairs. 

*  *  * 

It  is  always  a  mistake  to  strain  the  hair  into 
any  unnatural  positions.  Arrange  it  either 
high  or  low,  as  is  most  becoming,  but  never 
do  it  so  tightly  as  to  strain  the  hair.  Do  not 
wear  heavy  metal  pins  or  ornaments  in  the 
hair;  they  injure  it  and  often  cause  trouble¬ 
some  headaches.  If  possible  avoid  curling  the 
hair  artificially  ;  if  it  must  be  done  put  it  up 
dry  in  soft  paper,  but  never  use  hot  irons  or 
curling  tongs,  or  “patent”  crimpers.  , 

*  *  * 

At  present,  though  the  classic  knot  at  the 
back  of  the  head  is  greatly  affected  by  young 
women,  it  is  quite  as  fashionable  to  wear  the 
hair  on  the  top,  especially  for  occasions  of 
ceremony.  Women  are  growing  sensibly  in¬ 
dependent  in  such  things,  and  wear  their  hair 
as  best  it  suits  them.  Bangs  will  never  go  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  style,  but  they  are  less  aggressive 
and  more  natural  now,  and  leave  some  of  the 
brow  uncovered.  If  a  woman  has  .a  low, 
Grecian  forehead  she  turns  her  hair  back;  if 
she  has  a  lofty, intellectual  brow  she  softens  it 
by  a  fringe  of  bair,  and  in  either  case  it  is  fash¬ 
ionable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  becoming. 


THE  DARK  SIDE  OF  FARM  LIFE. 
WHICH  CONCERNS  WOMEN. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  there  is  no  class  of 
workers  that  has  my  sympathy  and  respect 
for  their  work  equal  to  farmers — both  the  men 
and  the  women.  No  one,  I  think,  will  dispute 
the  assertion  that  the  prosperity  and  comfort 
of  a  nation  depend  more  upon  the  labor  and 
results  of  agriculture  and  its  kindred  occupa¬ 
tions  than  upon  any  other  one  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry.  What  we  shall  eat  and  wherewithal 
we  shall  be  clothed  spring  from  the  care  and 
toil  of  the  men  and  women  who  till  and 
garner  the  varied  harvests  of  the  soil. 

It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  in  morality, 
integrity  and  good  citizenship  farmers  rank 
higher  than  any  other  large  class  of  people. 
Crime  is  comparatively  rare  among  them. 
Their  chief  ill-doing,  or  undoing,  lies  in  the 
burden  of  their  work,  that  unlighted  drudgery 
of  farm  life  that  drives  boys  and  girls  from 
the  green  fields  to  brick  walls,  that  saps  pre¬ 
maturely  the  elasticity  of  the  body,  that  fur¬ 
rows  the  face  with  care — the  unremitting  toil 
that  wearies  the  physical  life  and  leaves  the 
mind  a  fallow  field  turned  over  to  the  weeds 
of  worry  and  trouble.  To  touch  at  all  upon 
this  dark  side  of  farm  life  is  no  pleasant  task, 
and  my  only  object  in  so  doing  lies  in  the 
hope  that  some  suggestions  may  arise  where¬ 
by  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  hardships 
of  it  may  see  a  way  to  relief. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  vocation  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  disagreeable  or  objectionable 
features  which  constitute  what  may  be  called 
its  dark  side.  Neither  is  it  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  mental  and  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment  that  life  should  be  exempt  from  the  trials 
that  require  patience  and  perseverance,  that 
necessitate  forbearance  and  stimulate  indus¬ 
try.  But  when  the  environment  or  surround¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  one’s  everyday  work  are 
of  so  severe  a  character  as  to  dwarf  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  ruin  the  physical  life  and  render 
existence  a  burden  when  it  should  be  a  joy,  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  somewhere  there 
exists  a  grave  misapprehension  of  duty— for  it 
is  never  any  one’s  duty  to  undergo  perpetual 
self-sacrifice. 

In  the  growth  and  development  of  the  vari 
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ous  occupations  by  which  people  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  there  has  come  a  simplification  in  many 
lines  of  work  through  the  division  of  labor. 
There  has  been  less  of  this  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  probably,  than  in  any  others.  It  is  true 
that  much  has  been  modified  by  the  help  of 
machinery,  but  in  the  domain  of  woman’s 
work  upon  the  farm  machinery  counts  for 
very  little.  The  sewing  machine  shortens 
work  in  one  way,  and  through  the  vanity  of 
women,  increases  it  in  another.  The  more 
vacuous  the  mind  of  a  woman  the  more  men¬ 
tal  recreation  she  finds  in  the  complexity  and 
adornment  of  apparel  with  superfluous  appen¬ 
dages.  Pianos  and  organs  are  oftener  found 
in  the  homes  of  the  farmers  than  bath  rooms, 
carpet  sweepers,  egg  beaters  and  bread  cut¬ 
ters. 

In  the  close  economy  that  of  necessity  must 
rule  farmhouse  expenditures  in  order  that 
debts  may  be  paid  and  that  both  ends  of  the 
year  be  made  to  meet  honestly,  there  is  con¬ 
stant  and  imminent  danger  that  some  one  of 
the  family  will  be  sacrificed  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  I  think  all  will  concur  in  naming 
the  most  frequent  offering  laid  upon  this  altar 
of  farm  labor — the  house  mother,  the  farmer- 
ine,  or  the  daughter  that  fills  her  place. 

1  have  been  struck  in  looking  over  reports 
upon  lunacy  at  the  large  proportion  of  the 
wives,  daughters  and  widows  of  farmers 
among  the  insane  in  hospitals.  In  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  I  live,  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  furnishes 
these  figures:  Total  females  admitted  in  all 
the  asylums  in  1886,  734;  wives  of  farmers,  46; 
daughters  of  farmers,  20;  widows  of  farmers, 
9—75  women  in  all  from  farms,  while  of  the 
insane  not  in  hospitals,  a  larger  proportion  is 
undoubtedly  cared  for  at  home  among  farm¬ 
ers  than  elsewbere.Tbe  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  reminded  me  that  the 
women  on  farms  exceeded  in  number  any 
other  class,  and  as  there  are  in  the  State  217,- 
000  farms  (the  census  of  1880  gives  213,542)  he 
places  the  female  population  on  them 
at  550,000.  Taking  the  entire  female 
population  of  the  State  at  2,200,000, 
the  farmerines  constitute  one-quarter  of 
this  population.  The  proportion  of  insane  in 
hospitals  falls  far  short  of  one-fourth  of  the 
number  of  admitted  insane;  and  s’ill  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  large  for  the  class  whose  condition 
in  life  would  be  supposed  to  be  altogether  fa¬ 
vorable  to  sanity.  The  only  class  exceeding 
them  in  insanity  are  domestics  and  the  wives 
of  mechanics  and  laborers  As  to  the  com¬ 
parative  longevity  of  women  on  farms,  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  statistics  whatever. 
Life  insurance  companies,  which  are  supposed 
to  form  ideas  as  well  as  tables  on  the  health¬ 
fulness  of  various  occupations,  furnish  none 
in  regard  to  country  women,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  probably  from  the  reason 
that  such  women  rarely  insure  their  lives. 
From  one  report  on  vital  statistics,  it  was 
made  to  appear  that  tbe  average  longevity, 
covering  a  period  of  11  years,  of  farmers  was 
47.16;  of  blacksmiths,  51.45;  bank  officers, 
61.72;  carpenters,  49  33;  judges,  67;19  (the 
highest)  and  clerks  33.73  (the  lowest)  paupers 
65.19,  and  lawyers  56.60.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting,  if  valuable  in  no  other  way,  if  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  would  make  such  records  of 
vitality  and  so  furnish  conclusively  data  as  to 
the  comparative  longevity  of  people  upon 
farms. 

Wives  and  mothers  everywhere  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases,  fill  no  sinecure  position, 
and  the  habit  that  prevails  of  speaking  of 
women  being  supported,  and  of  men  as  the 
supporters  is  a  very  extraordinary  use  of  the 
term  support.  I  remember  once  hearing  a 
gentleman  in  New  York  City  say,  that  when 
he  wanted  to  be  protected  in  the  streets  at 
night,  he  preferred  taking  a  lady  with  him  as 
a  companion  in  his  walk  to  any  man.  And 
so  in  the  best  sense  of  support  women  furnish 
quite  as  much  of  it  in  families  as  do  men,  as 
is  often  evidenced  by  death  of  the  mother. 
But  in  addition  to  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  the  wives  of  merchants  and  me¬ 
chanics  have  to  do,  look  at  this  formidable 
catalogue  of  tasks  that  devolve  in  large  part 
upon  the  women  on  farms, and  all  tasks  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  weariness;  the  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
business,  soap  making,  the  rearing  and  pick¬ 
ing  of  poultry,  care  of  feathers  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  beds  and  pillows,  rendering  lard  and 
tallow,  the  fatigue  of  butchering  days,  making 
sausage  and  head-cheese,  mince  meat,  fruit 
gathering,  drying  and  preserving,  making 
pickles,  pumping  and  lugging  water,  often 
feeding  calves  and  pigs,  washing,  baking, 
cooking  and  cleaning  for  hired  men,  knitting 
socks  and  mittens  and  no  end  of  mending- 
more  on  the  farm  than  elsewhere — Is  it  any 
wonder  that  their  lives  are  one  round  of 
drudgery,  leaving  little  room  for  the  sweet 
and  gracious  influences  that  mellow  age,  only 
for  the  hardships  that  dry  up  the  mind  and 
devastate  the  beauty  of  the  body.  One  wo¬ 
man  wrote  to  the  Rural  not  long  ago,  of’get- 
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split  her  wood  with  which  to  cook  the  break¬ 
fast,  and  big  boys  in  bed  asleep. 

The  woman  with  the  right  kind  of  sense 
would  postpone  breakfast  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  until  the  fuel  was  provided,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  tumultuous  tirade  from  the  big 
boys.  I  once  saw  much  of  the  life  of  a  woman 
upon  a  farm,  whose  trials  I  can  never  forget. 
She  was  one  of  the  long-suffering  kind~the 
species  that  seem  by  fate  to  be  allied  to 
tyrants — and  her  husband  and  sons,  al¬ 
though  sober,  honest  men,  were  unfeeling. 
She  and  her  daughter  cut  and  split  most 
of  the  wood;  chickens,  pigs  and  cattle 
always  had  access  to  the  door-yard ;  she  milked 
and  churned  and  stewed  and  baked,  washed 
and  ironed,  scrubbed  and  mended  without  a 
kind  or  appreciative  word,  save  from  the 
daughter — and  died!  If  her  grave  has  tomb¬ 
stones,  even  the  cheapest  that  could  be  mus¬ 
tered,  they  cost  more  money  than  was  ever 
put  into  an  extra  pair  of  hands  to  help  her; 
and  yet  the  family  was  accounted  rich  for  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  husband  and  father  was 
a  local  preacher  of  the  gospel  and  had  “family 
prayers!” 

i To  be  continued.) 


FROM  A  WOMAN’S  NOTE-BOOK. 

A.  G. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  presents 
an  appalling  picture  of  the  woman  of  our 
modern  civilization  in  her  high-heeled  boots, 
‘•pull-backs,”  and  three-storied  hat,  contrast¬ 
ing  it  with  the  free  dress  and  graceful  motions 
of  a  squaw  in  her  loose  and  easy  blanket  cos¬ 
tume,  sitting  comfortably  in  the  door  of  her 
wigwam,  that  is  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  former.  We  are  not  at  all  an  advocate  of 
the  many  foolish  decrees  of  fashion,  but  I 
wonder  if  the  said  writer  is  as  familiar  with 
this  “loose  and  easy  blanket  costume”  as  his 
glib  pen  would  seem  to  denote.  Contrast  the 
wizened,  wrinkled  faces  and  shapeless  forms 
of  the  wearers  of  these  airy  robes,  after  youth 
is  passed,  with  that  of  the  most  ubra-fashion- 
able  woman,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  even  a 
freedom  from  bustles,  whale  bones,  and 
springs,  will  not  make  a  Venus  of  a  woman. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  however,  that  women  of 
wealth  and  intellect  would  do  something  to 
discourage  this  absurd  slavery  of  fashion,  We 
women  who  have  only  one  gown  a  year,  and 
that  the  one  of  last  year  made  over,  cannot 
do  much  iu  the  light.  A  woman  naturally 
desires  to  dress  delicately  and  prettily,  to 
make  herself  as  attractive  as  possible  in  the 
eyes  of  her  friends,  if  not  in  those  of  the  world. 
She  has  only  to  learn  that  in  order  to  do  this  it 
is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  fantastic  and 
ever-changing  freaks  of  fashion.  Dress  ele¬ 
gantly  if  you  will  and  can,  but  let  it  be  a  sim¬ 
ple  elegance  that  shall  look  as  well  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1890,  as  iu  this  present  one. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  never  make  a  greater 
mistake  than  when  we  blindly  follow  “fashion” 
in  the  matter  of  hair-dressing.  It  is  most 
ridiculous  to  adopt  a  certain  style  of  coiffure 
merely  because  it  happens  to  be  the  rage.  A 
pretty  girl  of  16  may  look  very  piquante  and 
charming  in  a  bang  like  a  Shetland  pony,  but 
this  is  not  to  say  that  g  woman  of  50  should 
wear  a  like  one.  A  round,  full  face  should 
eschew  bushy  curls  and  side-locks  of  every 
description,  while  a  long,  nariow  face  de¬ 
mands  that  the  hair  should  be  somewhat 
puffed  at  the  sides  to  preserve  the  righc  pro¬ 
portions.  Severe  outlines  are  relieved  by  soft 
crimps.  But  above  all  things,  says  a  writer, 
and  so  say  I,  hold  in  abject  abhorrence  that 
hideous  article  known  as  a  “front.”  For  a 
woman  to  deliberately  pin  back  her  own  hair 
and  fasten  over  it  a  stiff  row  of  priggish  curls, 
a  frowsy,  fluffy  bang  from  someone  else’s 
head,  is  a  disgusting  and  indelicate  act  that  it 
seems  to  me  no  woman  of  refinement  could  be 
guilty  of.  But  they  are.  If  you  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  bald,  it  is  no  shame  to  wear 
a  wig,  but  you  need  make  no  secret  of  it. 
One  of  the  loveliest  women  I  know  lost  her 
hair  and  teeth  through  a  severe  illness  at  20, 
but  although  she  does  not  proclaim  it  from 
the  house-tops,  she  never  tries  to  pretend  that 
the  lovely  hair  of  Titian  gold  is  her  own, 
although  it  is  less  beautiful  than  that  which 
originally  crowned  her  pretty  head,  and  she 
will  make  the  most  frankly  comical  allusions 
to  the  fact  that  each  one  of  those  pearly  teeth 
cost  nine  dollars.  You  may  imagine  fondly 
that  your  semi-wig  is  very  real,  and  deceives 
every  one  by  beihg  such  a  perfect  “match,” 
but  there  never  was  a  “front”  that  did  not 
proclaim  its  true  character  to  the  world  as 
plainly  as  if  it  could  speak.  The  greatest 
beauty,  says  a  woman  of  taste,  would  be 
heavily  weighted  by  it,  while  to  an  ugly 
woman  it  is  a  millstone. 

Au  exchange  thinks  the  American  girl  is  be¬ 
coming  a  much  more  important  person  than 
the  American  boy.  This  is  all  very  well  for 
the  girl,  but  what  does  the  boy  propose  to  do 
about  it.  Physically,  the  girls  who  are  now 
growing  up  are  for  the  most  part  superior  to 


THE  RURAL  MEW-YORKEK. 


their  brothers ;  they  can  stand  more  fatigue, 
and  in  many  cases  do  more  work.  I  predict 
that  this  reversal  of  roles  will  cause  less  mar¬ 
rying  and  giving  in  marriage.  When  a  girl 
learns  how  easily,  and  how  well,  she  can  sup¬ 
port  herself,  she  will  be  less  ready  to  entrust 
herself  to  the  keeping  of  a  man,  whom  she 
knows  only  too  well  to  be  her  inferior  men¬ 
tally  and  intellectually.  I  have  no  objections 
to  the  fast  development  of  girls,  always  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  will  not  develop  into  “fast” 
and  masculine  girls.  It  is  very  charming  to 
see  a  girl  who  can  walk  or  row,  ride,  or  swim, 
but  she  is  in  just  the  same  danger,  that  her 
college  brothers  are,  of  developing  her  muscle 
at  the  expense  of  her  mind. 

The  physical  training  that  made  a  Geoffrey 
Delamayne  the  brute  depicted  by  Wilkie  Col¬ 
lins,  will  lead  to  even  more  deplorable  re¬ 
sults  if  carried  to  excess  in  the  case  of  our 
girls. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  speaking  of  the 
tendency  of  the  present  day  of  womankind  to 
conduct  their  charities,  work  and  studies  in 
^lubs,  says  it  may  almost  be  said  that  “lovely 
woman  is  a  club.”  We  have  literary,  art  and 
music  clubs,  and  in  very  rare  cases  “cooking 
clubs,”  where  they  make  indigestible  and  un- 
healthful  meringues,  and  kisses,  and  sylla¬ 
bubs;  now  how  would  it  be  if  they  should 
copy  the  example  of  a  number  of  English 
-  young  ladies  who  have  formed  the  “Early 
Rising  Club,”  and  have  pledged  themselves 
to  abstain  from  lying  in  bed  later  than  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  perform  some 
helpful  task  before  breakfast. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Human  life  is  like  a  half-finished  portrait, 
but  no  man  can  determine  what  it  is  nor  how  it 

shall  look  when  it  is  perfected . 

We  can  become  familiar  with  a  landscape; 
we  know  where  to  find  the  waterfall,  and  the 
shady  ledge  where  the  violets  grow  in  spring; 
but  we  can  never  become  familiar  with  our 
life-landscape;  we  can  never  tell  where  we 
shall  come  upon  the  shady  dell,  or  where  the 
fountains  will  gush  and  the  birds  sing — that  is 

with  God . 

The  Independent  says:  He  who  wants  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  religion  as  derived 
through  the  medium  of  the  Bible,  must  cheer¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly  submit  himself  to  the  ab¬ 
solute,  divine  authority  of  that  Book,  If  he 
doubts  its  authority,  or  cavils  with  it,  he  wilj 
not  be  in  a  condition  of  mind  to  receive  its 
comforts.  Faith,  simple  faith,  is  an  indispen¬ 
sable  condition  on  his  part . 

The  anthropology  of  the  Bible  as  to  what 
awaits  a  man  after  death  is  comprehensively 
given  in  these  words:  “Then  shall  the  dust  re¬ 
turn  to  the  earth  as  it  was;  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  unto  God  who  gave  it.”  The  body  sinks 
into  the  Dosom  of  its  mother  earth, and  molders 
back  to  dust;  but  the  sonl  assends  back  to 
God,  and  meets  the  issues  of  another  life . 

Paul  said  of  himself:  “I  have  learned,  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  con¬ 
tent.”  This  means  that  he  had  learned  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  situation  as  appointed  to  him  in  the 
providence  of  God,  whatever  it  might  be.  The 
learning  of  this  simple  lesson  is  a  cure  for  no 

small  part  of  the  miseries  of  life . 

This  is  the  way  to  measure  life — not  by  the 
business  success  and  the  dollars  in  the  till,  but 
by  takiug  full  account  of  the  good  you  have 
done  and  by  the  advancement  you  have  made 
in  your  spiritual  life.  A  wise  numbering  of 
your  days  brings  God  so  much  nearer  to  you. 
The  time  is  short.  The  tale  is  about  told. 

See  to  it  that  it  is  well  told . 

A  man  who  is  always  well  satisfied  with 
himself  is  seldom  so  with  others,  and  others 

are  as  little  pleased  with  him . 

Wrong  doing  is  a  road  that  may  open  fair 
but  it  leads  to  trouble  and  danger.  Well  do¬ 
ing,  however  rough  and  thorny  at  first, 

surely  leads  to  pleasant  places . 

Men  who  have  little  business  are  great 
talkers.  The  more  one  thinks  the  less  one 
speaks . 


The  haughtiness  of  humility  is  as  great  a 
sin  as  any  other  form  of  pride.  Humility 
through  pride  or  selfishness  is  hypocrisy . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Encourage  home  company  for  your  chil¬ 
dren  instead  of  too  much  visiting. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  parents  and 
children  is  needed  to  make  the  home  life  hap¬ 
py  and  harmonious. 

We  keep  our  tin  pantry  supplied  with  tin 
quart  cans  that  have  had  tomatoes  in  them. 
After  the  cans  have  been  opened,  place  cap 
end  down  on  the  stove  where  there  is  heat 


enough  to  unsolder  the  tops.  Soak  to  remove 
labels,  scour  and  wash.  We  find  such  tins 
very  handy  for  heating  a  little  milk,  boiling 
au  egg,  etc.  And  then  when  they  have  been 
burnt  or  bent,  we  can  throw  them  away  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  we  are  not  practising  what  we 
preach. 

“Did  you  tell  yourmother?”  “No,  did  you?” 
The  speakers  were  bright,  well-dressed  girls 
of  about  15,  and  sat  next  us  in  an  elevated 
car.  The  thoughts  that  were  awakened  by 
the  words  of  these  two  girls  can  be  known 
only  to  a  mother  who  has  striven  to  become 
the  loving  confidant  of  her  children.  Oh !  the 
fatal  mistake  of  not  telling  mother  everything. 
And  where  lies  the  blame?  It  is  a  child’s  na¬ 
ture  to  confide  in  one  he  loves,  and  so  long  as 
he  finds  a  sympathetic,  forgiving,  encourag¬ 
ing  adviser  in  his  mother,  just  so  long  will  he 
go  to  her  with  his  pleasures,  his  sorrows  and 
his  faults. 

Parents  have  so  much  more  of  a  chance  to 
guide  their  children  aright  if  they  hold  their 
confidence,  that  it  seems  strange  to  us  that 
more  fathers  and  mothers  do  not  incite  and 
cultivate  t  he  free  and  full  coufession  of  wrong¬ 
doing  by  their  children.  Is  a  child  go¬ 
ing  to  conceal  a  foolish  or  mean  act  if  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  telling?  Is  he  going 
to  lie  simply  for  the  fun  of  the  thing?  Some 
might,  but  thank  Heaven!  there  are  few.  Is 
the  boy  or  girl  who  has  gone  astray  one  who 
has  always  told  mother  his  or  her  faults  from 
a  child  up?  Is  it  the  mother  who  has  wisely 
sought  the  confidence  of  her  child  that  now 
mourns  the  misdeeds  of  her  erring  one?  The 
rearing  of  children  is  a  fearful  and  lifelong  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  parents,  and  a  trust  that  re¬ 
quires  much  love,  forbearance,  wisdom  and 
justice  to  bring  forth  perfect  fruit. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  Amateur  Cook  was  wishing  she  had  a 
recipe  for  home-made  crackers,  or,  as  we  call 
them,  “soda  biscuits.”  The  Student  told  us 
the  other  day  that  they  were  the  oldest  form 
of  bread,  and  that  the  word  was  from  “bis,” 
twice,  and  “coctus,”  cooked,  as  it  was  the 
custom  to  have  them  twice  baked.  Fragments 
of  unfermented  bread  were  discovered  in  the 
Swiss  lake  dwellings  which  were  built  and 
inhabited  away  back  beyond  the  era  of  re¬ 
corded  history.  “Why  do  people  make  crack¬ 
ers,  anyway?”  asked  the  School-girl,  who  has 
an  extra-sweet  tooth.  “Because  they  keep 
better  in  adverse  circumstances  than  bread, 
and  are  easily  carried  about  and  simply 
made,”  I  said.  “But,”  said  the  cook,  “I  am 
no  nearer  knowing  how  they  are  made,  and 
this  is  what  I  want.  So  I  leave  it  to  Rural 
readers  to  discover  and  then  we  will  test  the 
recipe.”  “You  may  say,  ‘0,  but  you  can  buy 
them  so  cheaply!’  That  is  very  true,  but  then 
we  all  enjoy  home-made  food,  and  biscuits 
are  not  an  exception.  There  is  a  flavor  to 
this  cooking  that  is  not  found  in  food  that  is 
cooked  in  large  quantities  with  mingled  odors. 
So  everything  with  home  flavoring  seems  best 
to  us. 

People  who  have  lived  long  iu  hotels,  and 
are  suddenly  transferred  to  a  house  where  all 
the  cooking  is  done  at  home,  realize  the  change 
very  clearly,  and  declare  that  the  homey 
“spice”  is  something  that  cannot  be  bought. 
It  is  the  same  with  home  gifts  for  holidays  or 
birthdays.  How  much  more  we  value  that 
into  which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  are  wov¬ 
en,  if  we  have  a  regard  for  the  giver.  It  is 
not  money  that  makes  the  value  of  anything 
in  life  as  far  as  I  can  see,  and  I  have  observed 
closely.  But  the  grasping  to  obtain  money, 
the  desire  to  make  display,  is  sapping  the 
heart  out  of  domestic  life  and  ruining  the 
youth  of  our  day.  For  young  people  are  not 
at  all  contented  to  begin  life  as  their  fathers 
and  mothers  did — working  together  each  to 
help  the  other— they  want  to  get  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder  first,  aud  so  destroy  all  the  pleasure 
there  is  in  getting  up  slowly  aud' together. 
Better  begin  at  the  bottom  aud  learn  that: 

“AU  common  things,  each  day’s  events 
That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end, 

Our  pleasures,  and  our  discontents. 

Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend.” 

Dear  me,  how  one’s  thoughts  will  wander. 
Here  I  have  gone  from  a  cracker  recipe  to 
Longfellow.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  mind 
can  wander  at  will,  even  while  we  are  busy  in 
the  kitchen. 


PICTURE  SCRAP-BOOKS. 

ALICE  BROWN. 

During  the  holidays  just  passed,  hundreds 
of  scrap-books  have  come  down  from  the 
book  dealers’ shelves  and  gone  far  and  near, 
to  the  hands  of  owners  who  are  interested  in 
each  blank  page,  and  in  obliterating  its  blank¬ 
ness  as  soon  as  possible.  A  well  arranged 
scrap-book  may  be  made  a  very  valuable  book ; 


while  a  helter-skelter  collection  of  odds  and 
ends  of  every  sort  is  of  very  little  value. 

The  plan  of  selecting  but  one  subject  from 
which  to  cull  for  the  book,  adds  dignity  to  it — 
makes  it  less  a  hash  book.  For  picture  scrap¬ 
books,  such  subjects  may  he  chosen  as  dogs, 
and  the  bcok  will  be  varied  enough,  if  pictures 
of  all  the  types  are  represented  from  the  home¬ 
ly  pug  to  the  majestic  St.  Bernard.  Beasts  of 
burden,  would  include  every  animal  that  car¬ 
ries  man’s  burdens  for  him,  or  draws  behind 
him  loaded  vehicles.  Goats,  dogs,  horses, 
camels,  elephants,  reindeer  and  oxen  are  a  few 
that  readily  occur  to  mind.  Cats  make  possi¬ 
ble  humorous  pages  through  a  book  devoted  to 
them,  as  well  as  a  great  many  pretty  pages. 
Famous  buildings,  beautiful  scenes,  and  pict¬ 
ures  of  home  life  are  titles  that  would  intro¬ 
duce  pictures  of  value  and  interest.  Pictures 
of  great  men  and  women,  should  be  used  as  the 
title  of  a  large  book,  and  the  home  of  each 
one,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  should  be  placed 
opposbe  the  portrait.  Other  subjects  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  owners  of  these  fresh 
scrap-books. 

A  fault  of  many  scrap  books  is  due  to  trying 
to  put  more  into  the  book  than  it  ought  to 
hold,  the  result  being  a  crowded  book  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  most  attractive  leaves 
will  have  wide  margins,  if  the  pictures  are 
not  too  small,  but  one  on  each  page  is  far 
better  than  more.  To  arrange  portraits 
in  this  way  the  figure  must  be  care¬ 
fully  cut  out,  following  closely  its  out¬ 
line  in  cutting.  Several  small  pictures  cut 
out  in  this  way  can  sometimes  be  grouped 
to  represent  but  one  picture.  The  current 
style  of  picturing,  in  circles,  squares  aud  ob¬ 
longs,  the  minor  objects  being  connected  with 
something  made  chief  in  size  aud  importance 
can  be  copied  in  the  scrap  book. 

To  obtain  good  pictures  one  needs  a  little 
money  and  friends  who  will  donate  their  illus¬ 
trated  papers  and  magazines  after  they  have 
finished  them.  From  five  to  25  cents  will  pay 
for  a  copy  of  any  of  the  American  illustrated 
periodicals,  and  its  printed  contents  will  us¬ 
ually  repay  the  expenditure,  and  after  these 
have  been  enjoyed,  the  picture  or  pictures  for 
which  it  was  bought  can  be  transferred  to  the 
scrap  book.  The  foreign  illustrated  papers 
contain  many  pictures  of  the  royalties  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  of  other  notables.  An  old  torn  text 
book  will  sometimes  furnish  animals,  scenery 
or  portraits. 

A  good  flour  paste  is  best  for  pasting  in  the 
pictures.  For  a  very  stiff  paste  use  one  cup  of 
flour  beaten  smooth  in  part  of  a  pint  of  cold 
water,  the  rest  of  the  pint  to  be  added  when 
the  flour  is  smoothly  mixed.  One  teaspoon- 
ful  of  alum  powdered  fine  should  be  added  to 
preserve  it.  Cook  this  over  a  moderate  fire, 
stirring  it  as  it  thickens,  and  beat  it  vigorous¬ 
ly’  after  it  is  removed  from  the  stove.  This 
paste,  when  cold,  will  stand  alone,  and  its 
sticking  qualities  are  excellent  for  heavy  pa¬ 
per.  For  a  paste  of  medium  thickness  use  half 
a  teacupful  of  flour  to  a  cup  aud  a  half  of 
water.  For  thin  paste  suitable  for  thin  papers 
still  more  water  may  be  added.  In  pasting 
the  pictures  into  the  book,  spread  the  paste 
very  thin  over  the  back  of  the  picture,  not  on 
the  page  of  the  scrap  book.  If  the  picture  is 
on  heavy  paper  spread  the  paste  on  the  back, 
and  let  the  picture  lie  until  the  moisture  from 
the  past  has  made  it  limp;  if  evenly  covered 
with  paste,  it  will  then  stick  perfectly  and 
will  not  peel  up  at  the  corners. 

A  collection  of  scrap  books  made  with  care, 
the  pictures  wisely  chosen,  will  form  no  mean 
part  of  a  library,  and  young  people  who  are 
gathering  their  first  books  into  a  beginning 
for  a  library  may  add  a  scrap  book  or  two  to 
the  collection,  of  which  they  need  not  be 
ashamed,  if  a  little  care  is  given  to  the  work. 
Let  some  of  these  pretty  white-paged  scrap 
books  Santa  Claus  has  distributed  this  year  be 
made  into  books  of  real  value  during  the 
coming  mouths. 


RECIPES  FROM  MISS  LJUNGBERG, 
TEACHER  OF  COOKERY. 

* 

I  will  take  plain  boiled  fish  wiih  an  easily 
prepared  sauce  for  one  day’s  dinner,  and  a 
soup  from  the  water  in  which  the  fish  is  boiled 
for  another  dinner.  If  .  any  pieces  of  fish  are 
leftover  they  should  be  added  to  the  soiq>; 
but  should  it  happen  that  nothing  is  left,  the 
soup  may  be  made  from  the  water  (fish  bouil 
Ion),  and  still,  by  the  ingredients  combined, 
make  a  stimulating,  nutritious  and  easily  di- 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  tor  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 

When  the  had  Children.  whs  gavo  them  Castorla 
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gested  pou p.  When  this  soup  is  served  at  a 
dinner  where  more  than  two  courses  are  on 
the  bill  of  fare,  the  crackers  may  be  omitted 
and  small  tender  crackers  or  bread  croutons 
instead  be  passed  srcund. 

Ring  Haddock. — A  three-pound  haddock, 
one  and  a  half  ounce  of  salt,  one  quart  or 
three  pints  of  boiling  water.  Clean,  cut  off 
the  fins  and  wash  the  fish  quickly  in  cold 
water.  Turn  the  tail  into  its  mouth  and  place 
some  strings  across  a  tin  di§h  or  a  granite- 
ware  kettle  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be 
used  to  lift  out  the  fish.  Now  put  in  the  fish 
with  the  l  ack  uppermost.  Sprinkle  with  the 
salt  and  pour  over  the  boiling  water.  Cover 
and  cook  gently  in  the  oven  or  on  the  top  of 
the  range  30  minutes,  and  twice  during  that 
time  dip  the  water  over  the  uncovered  part  of 
the  fish.  When  done,  lift  carefully  onto  a 
warm  platter.  Place  a  bouquet  of  parsley 
where  the  fish  is  joined.  Serve  with  triple 
sauce,  either  poured  over  the  fish  or  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  dish. 

Triple  Sauce.— Four  ounces  of  melted 
l  utter,  three  eggs  boiled  twelve  minutes  and 
finely  chcpped.  two  tablespoonfuls  of  finely 
chopped  parsley.  Put  the  parsley  in*  a  sauce¬ 
pan,  pour  over  it  one-half  cup  of  boiling 
water,  add  the  melted  butter  and  chopped 
eggs.  Stir  together  and  serve  before  the  par¬ 
sley  loses  its  color. 

Haddock  Soup. — For  the  soup  strain  the 
fish-w'ater  and  add  to  it  all  the  fish  that  was 
left  from  dinner,  picked  clean  from  bones  and 
skin,  having  llie  flakes  as  whole  as  possible. 
Add  also  the  sauce  left  over  and  a  saltspoon- 
ful  of  white  pepper.  This  may  be  kept  several 
days  in  a  cold  place.  When  wanted  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one  ounce  of  butter 
(or  less,  according  to  the  amount  of  sauce 
previously  added)  and  heat  to  boiling.  Heat 
also  tw  o  quarts  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler. 
Split  and  warm  1(1  butter  crackers,  but  do  not 
brown  them.  Boil  three  eggs  10  minutes, 
shell  and  chop  them  coarsely.  Put  the  crack¬ 
ers  in  the  tureen,  pour  the  hot  milk  over  them, 
add  the  hot  fish-water  and  the  chopped  eggs. 
Mix  carefully  and  add  more  salt  and  pepper, 
if  wanted.  Serve  immediately.  If  no  sauce 
was  left  for  the  soup  a  little  fine  chopped  par¬ 
sley  may  be  added.  The  amount  is  sufficient 
for  seven  persons. 


CINNAMON  BREAD. 

This  was  one  of  the  delights  of  my  child¬ 
hood,  but  has  never  tasted  quite  the  same 
since.  However  this  is  my  mother’s  recipe 
which  I  give  for  the  children  to  whom  it  will 
probably  prove  as  delicious  as  it  once  did  to 
me.  On  baking  day  when  the  dough  is  light 
and  cracked  over  the  surface,  take  out  a  piece 
weighing  two  pounds.  Melt  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  milk, 
and  add  this  with  three  beaten*  eggs  to  the 
dough.  Add  also  a  salt-spoonful  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  warm  water,  and  make  the 
dough  into  a  round  loaf.  Let  it  stand  again 
until  light;  make  deep  cuts  all  over  it  and  fill 
these  with  a  cinnamon  paste,  closing  the  dough 
with  your  thumb  and  finger  to  prevent  the  paste 
running  out  when  hot.  For  the  paste  work  a 
cup  of  brown  sugar,  with  two  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  cinnamon,  to  a  stiff 
paste,  using  as  much  butter  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  effect  this.  A.  G. 

- ♦  ♦  ■ 

A  BATCH  lOF  GOODIES. 

SOME  COOKING  RECIPES  FROM  THE  COOK-BOOK 
OF  A  LITTLE  CALIFORNIA  GIRL. 

I  have  among  my  friends  on  this  Pacific 
Coast,  a  dear  little  girl  named  Bijou,  who  pos¬ 
sesses  a  love  for  cooking  that  is  likely  to  spare 
her  many  an  unhappy  hour.  Although  she  is 
only  twelve  years  old,  she  has  a  sensible 
mother,  who  indulges  and  fosters  this  liking 
of  her  little  girl,  and  many  a  delightful  din¬ 
ner  have  I  eaten  prepared  by  the  tiny  hands 
of  this  “jewel.” 

The  other  day  the  dear  child  brought  me 
a  mat  little  manuscript,  tied  with  a  rose-col¬ 
ored  ribbon,  and  with  many  blushes  offered 
them  to  me  for  my  department  of  the  Rural, 
saying  that  she  had  herself  tried  everyone  of 
them,  and  knew  them  to  be  excellent.  These 
I  herewith  send,  hoping  that  if  my  kind  friend 
the  Editor,  does  not  relegate  them  to  the 
scrap  basket,  they  may  prove  an  incentive  to 
some  other  little  girl  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

GRAHAM  MUFFINS. 

One  pint  of  Graham  flour,  one  pint  of  white 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  two  eggs  and  one-third  of  a  cake 
of  compressed  yeast.  Mix  with  tepid  water. 

RICE  CAKES. 

Two  eggs,  four  and  a  half  cups  of  sour  milk, 
six  cups  of  rice  flour,  one  teaspconful  of  soda 
mixed  with  tw  o  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water. 

SALAD  DRESSING. 

One-half  tablespoonful  of  salt  mixed  with 
one-half  tablespoonful  of  mustard,  yelks  of 
three  eggs,  oil  enough  to  thickeu  anil  vinegar 
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to  taste.  Cook,  and  stir  all  the  time,  over  a 
hot  fire,  for  about  one  minute. 

COOKIES. 

Two  cups  of  sugar  (white),  one  cup  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  of  milk,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
essence,  flcur  enough  to  roll  very  thin. 

SILVER  CAKE. 

One  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  two  cups  of  flour,  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  one-half  cup  of  milk,  one-half  teaspoon- 
fill  of  pineapple  essence,  a  teaspoonful  of  bak¬ 
ing-powder. 

CHOCOLATE  FILLING. 

One  and  a  half  stick  of  chocolate,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  corn- starch  made  smooth  in  a 
little  milk  first,  yelks  of  two  eggs,  or,  all  of 
one  egg.  Put  a  little  sugar  with  the  chocolate. 
Cook  until  thick  and  spread  between  the 
layers  when  hot. 

ICING. 

The  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs  beaten 
very  stiff,  a  little  sugar,  about  half  a  cup¬ 
ful,  boiled  with  about  a  cupful  of 
water  till  stringy.  Mix  in  with  the  whites, 
stirring  all  the  time  until  quite  stiff.  Spread 
one  layer  on  the  cake  and  put  it  in  the  oven 
until  the  frosting  is  hard  and  then  put  the 
rest  of  the  frosting  on,  but  let  the  last  layer 
get  hard  by  cool  air. 

GOLD  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  two  thirds  of  a  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  of  milk,  three  and  a  half  cups 
of  flour,  yelks  of  five  eggs,  or  more  yelks  if 
you  wise  to  frost  this  cake,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking-powder.  Flavor  with  any  extract. 
Citron  is  very  nice  in  this. 

SILVER  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  one  half  cup  butter,  one 
cup  of  nnlk,  three  cups  of  flour,  whites  of  five 
eggs,  two  teaspoon fu Is  of  baking-powder,  flav¬ 
or  to  taste. 

SPONGE  CAKE. 

The  yelks  of  five  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
three,  three  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  white 
sugar,  one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one  and  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  one-half  cup  of 
boiling  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  ex¬ 
tract,  or  any  other  extract. 

PLAIN  MINCE  MEAT. 

Boil  one  quart  of  brown  sugar  in  three 
pints  of  cider,  skim  and  add  one  pint  of 
chopped  meat,  one  quart  of  chopped  apple, 
four  large  crackers  pounded  and  sifted,  one 
nutmeg,  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves.  Boil  all 
together  five  minutes. 

LEMON  PIE. 

Yelks  of  three  eggs,  one  cup  cf  sugar,  three- 
fourths  cup  of  sweet  nnlk,  one  lemon,  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour.  Put  sugar  and  flour 
together,  beat  yelks  and  add  to  sugar  and  flour, 
add  juice  and  grated  rind  of  lemon,  add  milk- 
Bake  in  puff  paste  one-half  hour.  Make 
meringue  of  the  whites  for  the  top. 

FRUIT  CAKE. 

One  pound  of  butter,  ten  eggs,  one  pound 
of  sugar,  one  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of 
raisins,  two  pounds  of  currants,  one-half 
pound  of  citron,  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  mace,  one  nutmeg, 
juice  and  grated  peel  of  a  lemon,  one-half  tea¬ 
cup  of  molasses.  Scatter  one  teaspoon ful  of 
cream-of- tartar  into  the  flour  and,  the  last 
thing  before  adding  the  fruit, dissolve  one-half 
teaspoonlul  of  saleratus  in  one  spoonful  of 
boiling  water  and  add  it,  stirring  fast  for 
three  minutes.  Bake  in  brick  oven  in  one  pan 
three  hours;  in  stove  one  and  a  half  hour  in 
two  pans.  PALMETTO. 


Pteccllancouss 


Have  You  Heard 

What  Ayer*s  Cherry  Pectoral  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  thousands  in  the 
cure  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis,  and  even  Consumption  ? 
For  this  class  of  complaints,  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  stands  far  ahead  of 
all  other  specifics. 

George  W.  Dick,  of  Newton,  Mass., 
says  :  “Two  years  ago  I  took  a  severe 
cold,  which,  being  neglected,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by 

A  Terrible  Cough. 

I  lost  flesh  rapidly,  had  night  sweats, 
and  was  soon  confined  to  my  bed.  A 
friend  advised  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.  I  began  to  take  this  medicine 
and,  before  finishing  the  first  bottle,  was 
able  to  sit  up.  Four  bottles  effected  a 
perfect  cure.” 

^Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maes. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  2)^-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mall, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5. 
1.  S,  John, sou  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  21  IB,  Boston,  Mass. 


Brilliant! 

Durable ! 

Economical! 

33  COLORS.  io  cents  each. 

The  PUREST,  STRONGEST  and  FASTEST 

of  all  Dyes.  Warranted  to  Dye  the  most  goods,  and 
give  the  best  colors.  One  package  colors  one  to  four 
pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Carpet  Rags,  Yarns,  etc. 
Unequalled  for  Feathers,  Ribbons,  and  all  I’ancy 
Dyeing.  Any  one  can  use  them. 

The  Only  Safe  and  Unadulterated  Dyes. 

Send  postal  for  Dye  Book,  Sample  Card,  directions 
for  coloring  Photos.,  making  the  finest  Ink  or  Bluing 
(io  cts.  a  quart),  etc.  Sold  by  Diuggists.  Address 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

For  Gilding  or  Bronzing  Fancy  Articles,  USE 

DIAMOND  PAINTS. 

Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  Copper.  Only  IO  Cents. 


& 


The  cabinet  organ  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  Represent  form 
by  Mason  &  Hamlin  in  1801. 
I  Other  makers  followed  in 
•n  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments,  hut.  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Orguns  have 
always  maintained  their  supremacy  us  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  ofFer,  as  demonstration  of  the 
unequnled  excellence  of  their  organs,  the  fact,  that 
at  all  of  the  great  World's  Exhibitions,  since  i lint  of 
Paris,  1807,  in  competition  vvi  h  best  makers  of  all 
countries,  they  have  invariably  taken  the  highest 
honors.  Illustrated  catalogues  free. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Piano 
Stringer  was  introduced  by 
them"  in  1882,  and  lias  been 
|  pronounced  by  experts  the 
»  “  greatest  improvement  in 
pianos  in  half- a  century.” 

A  circular,  containing  testimonials  from  three 
hundred  purchasers,  musicians,  and  tuners,  sent, 
together  with  descriplivecatalogue,  to  any  applicant. 

Pianos  and  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  easy  payments; 
als>>  rented. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  &PIAN0C0. 

154Tremont  St.,  Boston.  46  E.  14th  St.(UnlonSq.)|  N.Y. 

149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


S3  75  STEAM  COOKER 

FREE  ! 

W ewant  anactive  and  intelligent  man 
or  woman  to  represent  ns  in  each  town. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 
promise  large  profits.  Cooker  and 
Outfit  free.  Apply  at  once  for  Terms, 
WILMOT  (  ASTI.K  A  CO.,  Roehe.ler,  N.  Y. 


GOLr  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187b 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  o? 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixec 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugai 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economy 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cu\  It  is  delicious,  nourishing 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  anc 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

.  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  lass. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Has  a  Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center, adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 
body  while  the  b'a  H  in  the  cup 
presses  back  tho  intes- 
_  tines  just  as  a  person 
does  with  the  finger.  With  lightpressuretheller- 
nia  is  hold  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
corta-in.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  EGGLESTON  TRUSS  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  in  all  colors. 

SAM  DEL  CABOT,  solk  Manufacturer, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST.,  BOSTON. 


ONE  MILE  SIGNAL  WHISTLE 


Tho  loudeMt  and  most  piercingly  shrill 

whistle  of  Us  size  made.  Cun  be  heard  up 
to  one  mae.  The  exact  size  of  a 
50  culibre  IT.  H.  Government 
Kltlc  Curt  ridge.  Made  of  bur* 
iilnhod  bruHM  with  nickel 
bullet,  lnvuliiublc  as  a 
signal  for  tcum*tcrM> 
furmern.  Mportnii 
and  all  who  wish 
attract  attention  at 
a  long  distance. 

Call  your 


So  at¬ 
tract¬ 
ive  a 
'  1 1 1 1  e 
novelty  that 
every  one  who 
sees  it  wants  it. 
•  oil  nil  mild  iiuve 
1C  To  introduce  our 
full,  expensive,  and  In- 
to  rent  lug  catalogue  of 
knivcM,  uovclticM,  and 
rtleleis  wo  will  send  this 
catalogue  t>y  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  for  only  25  cciiLm  iu  stamp  **  d- 
dress  It  K  N  N  I  K  A  A  1. 1.  5  O  N  .1, .  Ci. 
UO..  786  Filbert  Street,  Phlludclylilu,  P,m,«. 


SEEPS 

Johnson  <fi  Stokes ’ 

GARDEN  &  FARM 
MANUAL  1 1888 

Is  the  best  we  ever 
issued.  It  contains  j 

colored  plates 

and  hundreds  of  beautiful  illustrations,  and  the 
finest listof  Novelties  and  Standard  Varie¬ 
ties  overotfered.  On  receipt  of  I  Oc.  in  stamps 
wewill  send  it,  together  witli  a  packet  of  our  won¬ 
derful  SPANISH  KING  ONION.  Tho 
largest  and  finest  onion  ever  grown,  weigli 
ingover  3  lbs.  each.  Our  catalogue  price  for 
the  onion  seed  alone  is  20c.  Mention  this  paper 

r*r-  Address  JOHNSON  &  STOKES 

219  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SUDS 

Fresh,  Keli2t£>le;  celebrated 
for  Purity  and  Strong  Germinat¬ 
ing  Qualities.  Only  2  and  3c  per 
large  package,  and  novelty  extras  with 
all  orders.  Mammoth  Seed  Farms!  One  Acre 
of  Solid  Glass!  Write  for  my  beautiful 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  Free. 

II.  W.  1UCKHEE, 
Uockfcrd  Seed  Farm,  -  ItOCKFOllb,  ILL* 


Send  your  address  on  a 
postal  card  for  a  copy  oi 


8  Hr F!landreths> 

|  B  HH  HH  fl  Handsomely  Illustrated 

Hi  CATALOGUE  ami  PRICE  LIST  of 

(garden  seeds 

HFor  1888  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 
Hi).  LANDRETH  jfc  SONS,  Seed  Growers  and 
Merchants.  L  hiludclphiii,  Fu.  (Mention  this  paner.J 


IBlEY’S  tested  seed 

Citai.ooub  Fits k  1  Containing 
all  tho  latest  novelties  anil  stand 
iird  varieties  of  Garden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  should  consult  it  before 


inrchaslng.  Stocks  pure  and  fresh, prices  reasonable, 
ddress  llii-ruii  Sihlcv  A  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  V.,  or  CTiicugo,  III*. 


Q  EC  n  tt  Ml1  N88  Catalogue  of  New  «Sr  enrr 
wCCUO  True  Heeds, at  Just  Prices.  rH”C 
Geo.  II.  Colvin,  Seed  Grower,  Dtilron,  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A  FI.OIUST. 

FOR  SALK  CHEAP — An  elegant  Tract  of  Land  In 
Rockland  County,  with  ELEVEN  GREENHOUSES, 
DWELLING  HOUSE,  STABLES,  BARNS,  etc.;  also  a 
full  complement  of  Tools  and  Gardeners’  Utensils. 
Everything  In  first-class  condition  and  good  running 
order.  For  full  particulars  apply  to 
HERMAN  WEBER,  141  THIRD  AVE.,  New  York. 


I  nuinl  ynna  The  earliest  and  bestMar- 

ilCWvl  M  Id  pC  ket  Urape  known.  Hardy 
and  productive.  Free  from  rot  and  mildew.  Sold  July 
2(i  at  20  cents  ter  pound  wholesale.  1'riee  82  each. 
Send  for  Circular  STAY  MAN  <&  BLACK, 

L EAVEN  WORT  H .  K  A  N  SAS. 


WO  DERFUL  NEW  FRUITS!  Globe, 
Ford’s  Late.  White  and  John  Haas  Peach;  Jessie, 
Mammoth  and  Itasca  Strawberries;  all  kindsof 
Fruit  Trees  and  best  Small  Fruits  at  FAIRVIEW 
NURSERIES.  Estab.  18J5.  Oldest  In  the  State.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price-list  free. 

C.  II.  PER  KINS,  Moorestowu,  N.  .1. 


HOMPSON'S 

‘“.""SEEDER 

Sows  Clover,  Timothy,  Red  Top  and  all 
kinds  of  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  tho 
acre  as  evenly  and  accurately  as  the  best 
grain  drill.  Unrivalled  for  fast and  aceu- 
Indisponsable  for  sow¬ 
ing  in  windy  weather. 
Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  tes¬ 
timonials,  tie. 
Manufactured  bi / 

F  THOMPSON 

YPSIUHI,  MICH. 


Oi  /If  It  * '  '  I’  Rasp’y/'Johnston’s  Sweet."  "Sweet- 
I  Hbll  est  weaver  nit  in  cans — Eriel'resern'yCo 
U  L  Buffalo. N.  Y.  It.JOIl  NSTON,  Shorturllle.  Ont.  to.  N.Y 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

The  Woodason  Insect  Extkkminator’s  Woiiks  have 
Removed  from  Chicago  to  451  E.  Cambria  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Thomas  Woodason,  Proprietor. 


PATENT  PLANT  BED  CLOTH. 


Substitute  for  glass  at  one-tenth  the  cost,  on  Hot  Beds, 
Cold  Frames,  etc. 


ALSO  ALL  KINDS  OF  WATERPROOF  COVERS 


for  Hay  stacks,  Wagon  Covers,  etc.  Circulars  and 
Samples  free. 

U.  S.  WATER  PROOFING  FIBRE  CO. 

50  South  St.,  New  York. 


Catarrh  Cured. 

Nasal  Catarrh  can  be  easily,  quickly,  and  lastingly 
cured,  providing  one  knows  how.  I  do  know  how, 
can  do  It,  and  guarantee  just  such  a  cure.  My 

Healing  Catarrh  Powder 

(perfectly  soluble)  will  positively  and  effectually 
cure  In  a  few  days  any  ordinary  case.  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about,  and  wliat  I  say  is  the  TRUTH  : 
if  not,  denounce  me  in  this  paper  as  a  fraud.  Many 
thousand  packages  sold  in  the  past  nine  years, and  I 
hereby  declare  upon  oath  that  I  seldom  have  a  com- 
da'.nt,  and  do  not  know  of  a  failure  to  cure  In  all 
hat  time.  It  Is  perfectly  harmless.  Clears  the  head, 
nirifies,  heals,  stops  and  cures  every  discharge  from 
he  nose,  sweetens  the  breath,  and  cures  catarrh  iu 
all  its  stages.  Sent,  postpaid  and  guaranteed,  for 

ONLY  24  CENTS  IN  STAMPS, 

by  GEO.  W.  STODDARD,  1*26  Ningara  St.. 
HutLiln,  X.  Y.  Mr.  Stoddard  advertises  nothing 
but  what  ho  knows  to  bo  good.  Name  this  paper. 


TriiNG  HITCH 

Is  an  invention  by  which  a  horse 
be  hitched  and  unhitch'd 
to  and  from  a  carriage  almost 

INSTANTLY.  Easily  and 
Cheaply  Ad  justed  to  any  set 

of  Harness,  doing  away  with  long 
traces,  breech  straps  fastening  and  unfastening  oi 
buckles ;  pulls  from  whiifletree  Stylish,  simple, a luaye 
fits.  Comfortable  to  the  horse.  Thousands  in  use.  Sells  on 
si  ah  r  Agents  wanted  everywhere  Send  for  circular. 
Address  The  LUilUJilNO  MITCH  LO.,  Vor.k,  Pa. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  Dec.  31, 1887. 

James  C.  Hurd,  of  the  well  known  firm  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  died  of  pneumonia 

Tuesday,  aged  35 .  Some  idea  of  the 

burden  which  is  imposed  upon  the  workers 
and  taxpayers  of  this  city  for  the  support  of 
the  criminals,  paupers  and  unfortunates  who 
have  to  be  supported  by  them,  can  be  formed 
from  a  reading  of  the  advertisement  for  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Cor¬ 
rection  for  the  ensuing  year.  Among  other 
items  in  the  long  list  are  200.000  pounds  of  soap, 
100.000  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  25.000  pounds 
of  coffee.  50  000  pounds  of  rice.  24.000  pounds 
of  hominv,  32,000  pounds  of  oatmeal,  10,000 
gallons  of  sirup,  15  000  pounds  of  tea,  6.800 
dozen  candled  eggs.  100,000  yards  of  muslin, 
25.000  yards  of  calico.  20,000  vards  of  canton 
flannel,  30.000  sewing  needles  and  20.000 

pounds  of  white  lead  paint .  Pail- 

road  freight  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  seal-card  have  been  advanced  10  per  cent, 
on  all  the  trunk  lines,  to  go  intoeffect  January 
2.  This  makes  the  rates:  First  class.  8234 
cents;  second  class,  7134:  third,  55;  fourth, 
38>£;  fifth,  33:  sixth,  2 734.  There  is  much 
dissatisfaction  among  shippers  over  the  ad¬ 
vance .  The  diphtheria  and  typhoid 

epidemic  at  Ottawa  and  Montreal  is  injuring 
the  hotel  business  in  both  places.  Bad  drain¬ 
age  is  the  root  of  the  difficulty . Phoebe 

Couzens,  former  United  States  marshal,  an¬ 
nounces  herself  an  independent  Prohibition 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Missouri.... 

A  rival  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  is  reported 
from  Bloomfield.  Ky.  The  main  avenue  is 
seven  miles  long,  and  besides  the  usual  stalag¬ 
mites.  stalactites,  lake  and  eyeless  fish,  there 
are  “numerous mummified  bodies”  in  a  “sepul¬ 
cher,”  besides  pottery  and  bronze  articles. 
Workmen,  while  digging  the  foundation  for 
a  mill,  discovered  it  by  s’riking  through  the 

dome .  Representative  S.  C.  Moffat  of 

Michigan  died  the  other  day  from  blood  pois¬ 
oning,  induced  by  a  carbuncle — first  death 
among  the  members  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress. 

Over  200.000  voters  who  have  come  of 
age  since  1884  will  vote  in  New  York  at  the 
next  Presidential  election,  over  90,000  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  over  42.000  in  New  Jersey,  between  50,- 
000  and  60,000  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  number  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
_  The  New  York  Central  and  Husou  Riv¬ 
er  railroad  now  beats  22  trains  with  steam. . . 
. A  terrible  explosion  and  fire  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  caused  by  naptha  escaping  into  the  sewers, 
caused  the  loss  of  four  lives  and  a  great  amount 
of  property  on  Dec.  21 ;  over  20  persons  injured. 

i . Ex-Seoretarv  of  the  Treasury  Daniel 

Manning  died  at  bis  son’s  in  Albany,  New 
York,  last  Saturday  afternoon.  December  24. 
after  lingering  several  days  between  life  and 
death:  aeed  56 . C.  W.  Bates,  man¬ 

ager  of  the  National  Color  Printing  Company 
fraud  at  Boston,  exposed  by  the  Eye-Opener 
last  week,  was  fined  $100  on  Thursday  for  mis¬ 
using  the  United  States  mails .  There 

is  war  among  the  Western  horsemen  owing  to 
the  clashing  of  dates  for  races  between  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  Citv  and  Latonia.  Great  in¬ 
jury  is  sure  to  result  to  the  three  associations 
unless  a  compromise  is  speedily  effected.  St. 
Louis  pronoses  to  raise  the  stakes  to  $70,000 
and  get  the  horses  anyhow,  even  if  $50,000 
more  will  be  required  to  do  so.  St  Louis 
wants  the  first  week  in  June;  Latonia  the 
week  from  May  23  to  30,  and  Kansas  City  that 
from  June  10  to  17— altogether  too  close  to  per¬ 
mit  the  same  horses  to  appear  at  all  the  races. 

. .  The  Manchester  (Eng. )  Courier  states  that 
Lord  Stanley,  of  Preston,  has  accepted  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  Canada.  He  is  the 
younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  is  a 
'member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  Parliament,  a  Lord  of  the  Admir 
ality  and  Financial  Secretary  for  War  and 
for  the  Treasury.  He  is  still  in  his  prime  and 
is  considered  a  solid,  but  not  brilliant, 

man  of  affairs .  . 

Premier  Norquay,  of  Manitoba,  has  at  last 
been  forced  to  resign,  chiefly  owing  to  his 
failure  to  secure  the  building  of  that  Red 
River  Valley  railroad  to  connect  wich  the 
railroad  system  of  the  United  States  and 
liberate  Manitoba  from  the  monopoly  now 

enjo'ved  by  the  Canada  Pacific  railroad . 

....  A  deadly  feud  is  in  progress  in  Stone 
County,  Missouri.  Ten  men  have  recently 
been  killed  there  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice. . .  .The 
bitter  fight  between  the  Downing  and  Nation¬ 
al  factions,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  has 
ended  peaceably,  and  the  Council  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  its  regular  work  ...  .  The  most 
extraordinary  suit  ever  brought  against  a 
railroad  is  that  of  Mrs.  Seymour,  a  Chicago 
widow,  who,  while  attempting  to  pass  from 
one  car  to  another,  was  blown  off  the  train 
by  the  gale  then  raging.  She  wants  $25,000 

for  that  little  blow . 

...  General  Secretary  Litcbman  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  puts  the  membership  of  that 

order  in  October  at  500.998  .  The 

Government  receipts  so  far  this  month  amount 
to  $28  265.259,  and  the  surplus  for  the  entire 
month  will  probahlv reach  $15,000,000  ... 

Hon.  John  S.  Barbour  has  been  elected  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Senator  Riddleberger  by  the  Virginia 

Assembly .  There  are  signs  of 

another  revolution  in  Hawaii.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment,  mostly  composed  of  foreigners,  chiefly 
Americans,  are  mad  at  the  King  for  exercis¬ 
ing  the  right  of  veto  given  him  bv  the  new 
constitution.  He  is  backed  up  by  the  natives. 
The  presence  of  English  and  American  war 
vessels  at  Honolulu  alone  has  hitherto 
prevented  a  conflict,  between  the  rival  parties. 

_  McNeally,  the  Saco  (Maine)  bank 

clerk  who  robbed  the  bank  of  $3,700  in  cash 
and  $185,000  in  bonds  a»ter  wandering  over 
Europe  returned  to  Halifax  N  S.,  some  days 
ago,  with  but  $95  of  the  cash  left.  The  bank 
is  reported  to  have  received  the  securities 
through  the  influence  of  McNeally’s  brother. 


McNeally  was  arrestpd  but  has  been  released, 
because  it.  was  held  that  bis  crime  was  not  an 
extraditable  offense.  Some  say  that  the  bonds 
are  concealed  in  Egypt,  which  the  young 

rascal  visited .  .  .... 

Congress  has  adjourned  until  January  4  Over 
1,000  bills  have  alreadv  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  estimate 
that  the  number  of  bills  likely  to  be  introduced 
in  the  House  at  the  first  time  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  bills  will  be  5,000.  There  were 
not  less  than  15.000  bills  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress,  of  which  more  than  12.000  failed. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  these  12.000  tails 
are  to  be  reintroduced  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress. 

.The  strike  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  on  the 
Reading  Railroad  and  its  feeders  has  been  in 
progress  over  a  wfek  and  65  000  persons  are 
thereby  thrown  out  of  employment.  Cause — 
some  non-union  hands  were  taken  on  at  one 
of  the  stations.  Several  attempts  at  a  com¬ 
promise  have  failed,  and  the  railroad  company 
expects  to  triumph.  Meanwhile  coal  has  gone 
up,  and  a  fuel  famine  is  feared  here  in  the 
East.  Much  suffering  and  privation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  strikp  at  this  inclement  season. 

.  .Nearly  $4,000,000  have  been  embezzled 
by  persons  who  have  fled  to  Canada,  and  there 
is  a  demand  for  an  extradition  treaty  to  in 

elude  embezzlers _  The  late  Stephen  M. 

Buckingham,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y.,  lias  left 
$90,000  by  w  ill  for  religious,  educational  and 

charitable  purposes . Archbishop  Fabre 

of  Montreal  has  issued  a  pastoral  letter  object¬ 
ing  to  the  proposed  taxation  of  church  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  Dominion. .. .  Judge  McAllis'er 
of  Chicago  has  decided  the  ordinance  pro¬ 
hibiting  i  he  sale  of  liquors  to  minors  uncon¬ 
stitutional  . The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

is  to  take  the  savings  of  its  employes  who  de¬ 
sire  and  pay  them  four  per  cent,  interest.  .. 

.  ..Eight  persons  were  frozen  to  death  in 
Carson  Countv,  Texas,  during  the  recent  cold 

snap .  Minneapolis  mills  have  produced 

more  than  6.000  000  barrels  of  flour  tbis  year 
.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  de¬ 
clares  the  Wood  local  option  law  constitutional. 

At  the  Kansas  Prohibitionist  State  Con¬ 
vention  in  Topeka,  Tuesday,  it  was  decided  to 
begin  a  vigorous  campaign  during  the  coming 
year, and  to  put  a  full  State  ticket  in  the  field. 
. Edward  Burgess,  theyacht  design¬ 
er.  got  a  nice  Christmas  present  of  $10,172 
from  his  New  York  admirers. .  .  .About 

four  weeks  ago  a  monster  raft  containing  $112, 
000  worth  of  timber  logs,  built  somewhat,  like 
a  cigar  round  a  huge  central  chain  to  which 
the  logs  were  fastened  by  a  multitude  of  other 
chains,  was  launched  near  the  hpad  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  be  towed 
down  the  Bay  and  along  the  Atlantic  to  tbis 
port.  If  the  venture  succeeded  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  over  $12  000  in  freight.  During 
an  extremely  severe  storm  over  a  week  ago, 
the  two  big  hawsers  connecting  the  raft  with 
the  towing  steamer  parted,  and  the  vessel 
sought  safty  in  port,  abandoning  the  raft.  As 
it  was  almost  on  the  route  of  steamers  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  two  Government  ves¬ 
sels  at  once  started  to  find  it,  and  one  of  them 
discovered  the  logs  strewn  over  the  sea  for 
miles,  150  miles  south  of  the  place  where  the 
raft  was  abandoned.  It  is  feared  that  oue  of 
the  largest  logs  may  yet  cause  the  loss  of  some 

vessel  by  collision  with  it.  -  The 

Christmas  week  has  been  very  cold  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  stormy  in  some. 
Thursday  the  cold  snap  extended  all  over  the 
country  from  the  Rockv  Mountains  to  Maine 
and  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  At  8t  Vincent, 
Minnesota,  the  thermometer  registered  40  de¬ 
grees  below  zero, St  Paul  shivered  at  22  degrees 
below,  and  Omaha  at  10.  Yesterday  was  still 
colder.  The  fuel  famine  still  continues  in 
many  parts  of  the  Far  West,  especially  in 
Kansas,  in  the  western  and  especially  the 
southwestern  parts  of  which  the  coal  cars  have 
to  be  moved  under  guaid*to  prevent  the  farm¬ 
ers  from  seizing  the  ‘black  diamonds.”. 

. . .  The  South  Carolina  Legislature  has  passed 
a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  tradesmen 
to  facilitate  the  sale  of  goods  by  offering  pur¬ 
chasers  an  inducement  to  buy  in  the  way  of 
prizes  or  gif  is  to  accompany  the  article  sold. . 

. . .  The  condition  of  Professor  Asa  Gray,  the 
eminent  botanist  of  Harvard  College,  is  al¬ 
most  hopeless.  He  is  so  badly  paralyzed  as 
to  be  almost  helpless.  He  is  now  77,  and  it  is 
thought  his  end  is  not  far  off  ....  Governor 
John  Sonpington  Marmaouke,  of  Missouri, 
died  at  Jefferson  City .  Wednesday.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Missouri  farmer,  and  after  study¬ 
ing  at  Yale  and  Harvard  he  entered  West 
Point,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1857.  En¬ 
tered  the  Confederate  army  as  Colonel  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war;  became  Major  General 
in  1864,  and  was  capturpd  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  and  held  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  for  years  Secretary  of  the  Missouri 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  also  a  State 
Railroad  Commissioner,  and  was  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  1884. . It  is  reported  that 

Senator  Blackburn  of  Kentucky  is  suffering 
from  cancer  of  the  stomach  . .  ...  Joe 

Chamberlain  left  Toronto  yesterday  for  Niag- 
ra  halls,  where  he  will  spend  a  day  or  two, 
and  go  to  Washington  in  time  for  the  reassem¬ 
bling  of  the  Fisheries  Commission  on  7 an.  7. 

.  A  rich  vein  of  pure  galena  lead  ore 

has  been  discovered  near  Monroe,  Wis  Ten 
thousand  pounds  of  ore  were  taken  out  iu 
three  days,  including  one  chunk  that  weighed 
15,000  pounds.  A  vast  amount  of  ore  is  in 

sight,  all  of  the  very  best  quality . 

...  Sir  John  Macdonald  says  a  commercial 
union  between  the  Uniou  and  the  Dominion 
might  be  a  very  good  thing,  except  for  three 
objections:  First,  that  England  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it:  second,  that  the  United 
States  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
and  third,  that  Canada  would  have  notbiagto 
do  with  it.  He  says  the  project  will  be  repu¬ 
diated  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons  when  it  meets  in  January. 

.Labor  Commissioner  Wright’s  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shows  in  the  six 
years  preceding  1887  there  occurred  in  the 
United  States  3.903  strikes,  or  an  average  of 
two  strikes  a  day  for  every  working  day  of  all 
that  period.  In  all  these  strikes  the  number 
of  employes  involved  was  1,318,624;  and  their 
losses  were  $51,816,165.  In  lockouts  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  same  period— cases  in  which  the 
workers  refused  to  concede  some  demand  of  the 
employers— there  was  a  loss  in  wages  of  $8,132,- 


717.  Thus  in  six  vears  the  striking  portion  of 
the  working  people  was  out  of  pocket.  $59,948,- 
882,  but  a  trifle  short  of  $10,000,000  for 
a  year.  The  losses  of  employers  for  the 
same  period  were  $34,164,914.  The  to¬ 
tal  amount  contributed  as  assistance  to¬ 
ward  the  men’s  support  was  $4  430  595. 
Thev  gave  up  $10,000  000  a  year  and  received 
$800,000!  The  workingmen  must,  on  the 
whole,  be  pretty  well  off.  to  be  able  to  stand 
such  enormous  losses.  In  1887.  the  report,  savs. 
there  were,  according  to  the  best  information 
obtainable.  853  strikes  details  of  which  are  not 
available.  The  report  shows  that  during  the 
s'x  years  covered  by  the  investigation  New 
York  had  the  largest  number  of  estahlishmeuts 
affected  both  by  strikes  and  lockouts,  there 
being  for  the  former  9  247  and  for  the  latter 

1,528  . .  . 

The  man  who  fired  the  first  gun  on  Fort 
Sumter  w^as  shot  in  the  village  of  Sumter, 

S.  C  ,  yesterday  . .  District-Attorney 

Martine  has  decided  that  the  Kansas  Pacific 
bond  suit  against  Messrs.  Gould  and  Sage 
should  be  pushed  and  that  the  Grand  Jury 

should  indict  the  two .  . 

..In  Railroad  building,  the  year  1887, 
has  beaten  the  record  of  1882.  hitherto  the 
most  remarkable  year  in  the  history  of  rail¬ 
roads.  This  year  about  13  000  miles  of  road 
have  been  built,  as  against  11.568  miles  in  1882. 
The  recovery  from  the  depression  that  follow¬ 
ed  1885  began  la«t  year  when  9000  miles  were 
constructed.  Something  like  $325,000,000  has 
been  invested  in  these  new  constructions  and 
an  armv  of  65,000  persons  have  been  employed 
upon  them.  The  building  has  increased  the 
railroad  mileages  of  the  United  States  to 
more  than  150.000  miles.  Alabama  presents 
a  fine  record  with  over  500  miles:  Georgia 
adds  230  miles,  Florida  nearly  200.  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  North  Carolina  each  a  little  less. 
The  Northwestern  States,  including  Michigan, 
Illinois. Iowa,  and  Minnesota. have  shown  very 
considerable  activity,  but  the  great  rush  of 
railway  building  has  been  in  the  central  belt 
west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Kansas  leads  with 
the  total  of  2  070  miles.  Nebraska  comes 
next,  with  1.101  miles,  almost  equaled  by 
Texas  with  1.055  miles.  Then  in  order  come 
Colorado,  819;  Dakota.  760:  Michigan.  700; 
Montana.  616;  Missouri,  554;  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  499.  and  so  on.  Four  States  and  two 
Territories,  viz.,  Kansas,  Texas  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Dakota,  and  Montana,  together 
show  an  addition  of  over  6  400  miles,  or  about 
one-half  the  entire  vear’s  mileage  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  only  States  from  which  no  new 
construction  is  reported  are  Vermont,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Nevada . 

...  A  convention  of  the  managers  of  the  K. 
of  L  .  early  on  Friday  morning,  ordered  a 
general  strike  of  all  the  employes  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  railroad,  including  all  the  railroad  bands 
except  those  on  passenger  coaches,  switch¬ 
men  and  signal  men.  The  men  working  in  the 
coal  and  iron  mines  belonging  to  the  company 
were  also  ordered  out,  the  strike  to  begin  yes¬ 
terday  at  1  p.  M.  Over  100,000  men  in  the 
company’s  cm ploymet  t  would  thus  be  forced 
into  idleness,  paralizing  a  vast  amount  of 
business  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  country, 
and  causing  the  compulsory  idleness  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  oiher  hands  because  their  work  must 
be  suspended  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of 
the  traffic  that  gave  them  employment.  The 
order  was  only  partially  obeyed  yesterday, 
but  it  is  thought  all  will  turn  out  to-day.  If 
they  do  not.  their  refusal  will  go  a  great  way 
toward  disrupting  the  organization  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor . 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice, 
having  had  placed  in  his  hands,  by  au  East 
India  missionary,  the  formula  of  a  simple 
vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  perma¬ 
nent  cure  of  Consumption.  Bronchitis.  Catarrh, 
Asthma  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous 
Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after 
having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in 
thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make 
it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated 
by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve  human 
suffering,  I  will  send,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German.  French  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and 
using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with 
stamp,  naming  this  paper.  W  A.  Noyes,  149 
Power's  Block.  Rochester ,  N.  Y.—Adv. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  December  31,  1887. 

The  Irish  Land  Commissioners  have  at  one 
sweep  made  a  general  reduction  of  rent  rang¬ 
ing  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  that 
while  these  reductions  are  grotesquely  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  their 
concession  is  a  complete  vindication  of  the 
Plan  of  Campaign,  of  Parnell’s  proposed  Land 
Bill  and  of  the  agrarian  policy  advocated  by 
the  Liberals.  All  parties,  even  the  Tories, 
grant  that  this  is  so  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Many  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  prison 
doors  should  be  thrown  open  to  those  under 
sentence  for  “working”  the  “Plan”;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  that  mauy  people  are  still  imprisoned 
daily  for  acting  in  accordance  with  it,  and  for 
attending  or  publishing  forbidden  meetings  of 
the  National  League.  Lively  times  are  ex¬ 
pected  when  Parliament  meets  in  February. . . 

. . .  Gladstone  left  England  on  his  88th  birth¬ 
day,  Thursday,  for  a  sojourn  at  Florence, 
Italy,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  was 
cheered  by  immense  crowds  at  the  various 
stations  along  his  route,  with  some  demon¬ 
strations  of  ill-will.  There’s  no  man  iu  the 
United  Kingdom  with  warmer  friends  or 
more  bitter  enemies.  Distress  is  still  very 
great  and  growing  among  the  working  classes, 
great  numbers  of  whom  are  compulsorily 
idle.  “Fair  Trade”  or  even  “Protection” 


is  steadily  gaining  in  popular  favor.  Salis¬ 
bury.  however,  refuses  to  make  either  a  party 
question,  and  Gladstone  savs  the  adoption  of 
“Protection”  would  cause  a  civil  war . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  December  31,  1887. 

A  meeting  of  tobacco  growers  and  others 
assembled  at  Baldwinsville,  New  York,  on 
last  Saturday  Dight.  and  passed  resolutions 
asking  Congress  to  abolish  the  war  taxes  on 
tobacco,  and  to  revise  the  Sumatra  tariff  law 
of  1883.  The  growers  requested  Congress  to 
protect  them  against  foreign  producers  and 
declared  in  favor  of  a  duty  of  75  cents  per 
pound  on  imported  cigar  leaf.  All  over  the 
country  the  tobacco  growers  are  bestirring 
themselves  to  get  rid  of  the  internal  revenue 

tax  on  their  product  . . . .  .Michael  Dav- 

itt,  the  Irish  agitator,  advises  the  Irish  farm¬ 
ers  not  to  purchase  land  at  the  present  time. 
By  waiting,  he  says,  they  will  be  able  to  se¬ 
cure  land  on  the  basis  of  a  nominal  rent,  70  to 

80  per  cent  under  th“  pre=ent  figures . 

. . .  Senator  Pugh  of  Alabama  goes  in  forcut- 
ting  down  the  surplus  by  admi’ting  wool  free. 
No  wool  is  produced  in  Alabama — a  mere 
bagatelle  of  only  762,267  pounds  in  the  cen¬ 
sus  year . A  valuable  cargo  of  blooded 

sheep  shipped  from  Western  Vermont,  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  reached  London  in  good  condition  on 
November21.  None  of  them  had  died,  although 
over  100  cattle  died  on  the  same  vessel.. 

...  A  bill  was  before  the  South  Carolina  Leg¬ 
islature  lately  to  farm  out  the  phosphate  beds 
for  20  years  at  $175,000  per  annum,  but  some 
one  raised  the  cry  of  monopoly,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  scattered  as  ’hough  a  bomb  had  been 

dropped  in  the  Assembly .  In  conse- 

sequence  of  the  frequency  of  disastrous  fires 
among  cargoes  of  American  cotton,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  London  and  Liverpool  underwriters  has 
been  formed  to  make  an  investigation  .... 

...  The  Kentucky  tobacco  season  closed  at 
Louisville  December  24.  The  total  sales  there 
amounted  to  135  101  hogsheads  for  the  year, 
which  is  the  greatest  number  ever  sold  before 
at  any  one  place  in  a  single  year.  The  sales 
of  tobacco  there  during  1885  which  is  known 
as  the  jubilee  year,  amounted  to  only 
126,677  hogsheads,  or  over  4,000  hogsheads 
less  than  the  record  of  the  present  year. . ... . . 

..  Reports  from  the  winter  wheat-growing 
counties  of  Texas  show  an  increase  in  acreage 
from  10  to  100  per  cent.  No  more  rain  is 
needed  before  March,  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  crop  of  1888  will  be  double  that  of 

this  year  . A  hint  to  the  Trusts;  The 

Dakota  Farmers’  Alliance  has  memorialized 
Congress  to  remove  the  tariff  from  all  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  sale  of  which  a  combination  or 
trust  has  or  may  lie  formed ....  .... 

The  Vermont  Dairy  Association  will  meet  at 
Montpelier  on  January  18,  and  the  meeting 

will  last  three  days.  _ Consul  Atwood 

reports  to  the  Department  of  State  that,  the 
sugar  trade  of  San  Domingo  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  United  States,  and  that  of  a 
total  of  38.000.000  pounds  shipped  to  foreign 
countries  during  1886.  36. 000,000  pounds  were 
sent  to  the  United  States.  Another  report 
savs  that  the  total  sugar  production  of  Puerto 

Plata  is  shipped  to  the  United  S'ates.  . 

A  shipment  of  $50  000  worth  of  dressed  poul- 
trv-^mainly  turkeys — was  made  for  the  holi¬ 
days  from  Ottawa,  Canada,  for  the  British 

markets . At  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  the 

Convention  of  the  Delegate  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  be  held  January  3.  4  and  5. 
The  Indiana  State  Poultry  Association  will 
meet  there  January  18  and  give  a  fine  poultry 
show.  The  State  Bee-Keepers’  Association 
will  convene  there  January  19.  The  Indiana 
Jersey  Cattle  Breeders’  Association  will  talk 
“Jersev”  wisdom  on  January  23.  The  Indiana 
Wool-Growers’  Association  will  talk  of  the 
tariff  there  on  January  24;  and  on  the  same 
dav  the  Indiana  Trotting  and  Pacing  Horse 
Breeders’  Association  will  talk  “boss”  ad  libi¬ 
tum  The  following  day  the  Indiana  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association  will  7aud  the  merits 
of  the  “greatest  breed  on  earth.”  On  January 
26  the  Swine  Breeders’  Association  will  dis¬ 
cuss  that  noble  beast  the  American  Hog  in  all 
its  relations.  Next  day  the  Indiana  Cane- 
growers’  Association  will  talk  sweetly  of  sugar 
and  sirup,  and  on  February  22  and  23  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Indiana  Florists  will  revel  amid  flow¬ 
ers  as  if  it  were  midsummer  instead  of  mid¬ 
winter  ..  The  Bos’on  milk  dealers  refuse 
the  producers’  demands  for  an  advance  of  two 
cents  per  834  quart  can  for  the  next  quarter, 
and  the  united  milk  producers  are  urged  to 
keep  their  milk  back  even  if  they  have  to 

feed  it  to  the  pigs  . The  Ayrshire 

Breeders’  Association  will  meet  at  the  Contin¬ 
ental  Hotel,  Buffalo.  N  Y.,  on  Wednesday, 
January  25,  C.  W.  Winslow  Brandon,  Vt., 
Sec’y  . .  ..  The  Treasury  Department  has 
decided  that  so-called  garden  shears  made  of 
steel  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent. 

ad  valorem,  as  “cutlery.” . The 

London  Chamber  of  Agriculture  .has  vo’ed 
two  to  one  iu  favor  of  a  motion  favoring  pro¬ 
tection  .  The  annual  meeting  of  the 

Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Society  will 
be  held  in  Town  Hall  Meriden,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  11,  1888,  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M. 
Officers  will  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. . . 
..  ..  The  Johnston  Harvester  Company,  of 
Batavia.  N.  Y  .  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
Labilities  $467,888;  assets,  $879,133.  It  is 
expected  that  arrangements  will  be  speedily 
perfected  for  the  completion  of  the  goods  now 
in  process  of  manufacture,  and  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  promptly  reorganized,  so  as  to 
enable  the  company  to  fulfill  all  its  contracts, 
and  to  put  it  on  a  sound  financial  basis . 


$U$«llan*0U£ 


DIXON’S  “Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  182b  and  Is  to-day,  as  it  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  In  the  market,  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub¬ 
ted  and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the 
quality  and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  groeer 
or  Dixou’sblg  cake 
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THE  RURAL  MEW-YORREft. 


..According  to  Bradstreet’s  cjondensed  tele¬ 
graphic  summary  this  morning,  the  wheat 
markets  during  the  wetk  have  bien  stronger, 
partly  on  reported  purchases  of  spring  wheat 
in  the  winter  wheat  regions,  on  rather  stronger 
holdings  West,  and  stronger  cables  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Indian  corn  is  a  Intle  higher  on  specu¬ 
lative  inquiry  and  the  general  statistical 
position.  Total  exports,  wheat  and  dour, 
both  coasts,  fill  this  week  to  1,523,913  bushels 

from  over  2,700.000  bushels  last  week . 

..Hog  products,  despite  heavy  realizing  sales 
in  pork  at  the  West,  and  strength  imparted 
by  the  position  of  corn  and  decreased  packing 
oper  ations,  have  been  generally  steady,  except 
for  lard,  which  has  reacted  some.  Nebraska 

farmeis  are  selling  hogs  and  corn  freely . 

Wool  is  weaker,  wiih  concessions  in  some 
instances,  and  a  decline  in  prices  of  some 
varieties  of  one  cent  against  Dec<  mber  1.  and 
the  range  of  quotations  is  10  per  cent,  below 
Dec*  mber,  1886.  Manufacturers  are  buying 
moderately . 


For  an  Irritated  Throat,  Cough  or  Cold, 

“Brown's  BronchfU  Tioches”  are  oliered  with  the 
fullest  confidence  In  their  efficacy.— Adv, 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  Saturday,  Dec.  31, 1887. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Hay  and  Straw.— The  demand  was  quite  light  for 
hay  and  with  free  receipts  the  temper  was au  easy 
one  nav  Choice  Timotny  per  luO  ft,  Mxg,85c:  No.  1 
75@80c:  No.  2  60@7(ic:  Clover  mixed.  55"'  70c.  clover, 
50  to  bOc;  shipping.  50  to  55c.  Straw.  Long  rye  80 (a 85c; 
short  do.  50®  55c :  oat.  40@50c. 

Hops-  A  dull  and  uninteresting  market.  Quotations- 
N.  Y.  State  new  crop  best.  15®  17c.  do  medium, 
to  prime.  ll(«13c  do  common  9-t.iOc,  do  crop  of  1885, 
4 <a 6c:  Pacific  coast  crop  of  1887  <  ommon  to  choice.  8  to 
15c;  do  1886  common  to  good  6  io8c;  Foreign -Ger¬ 
mans,  crop  of  i887,  20  to  28c;  do  1886.  nominal. 

Beans  —  Marrows,  new.  $2  45.  medium,  choice, 
new,  *2  46:  pea  new.  $2  4t  ;red  kidneys,  *2  05®  2 10. white 
kidne>s  choice,  $250;  foreign,  $1  80@2  10;  California 
Lima,  $2  3u,  green  peas,  new,  $1  c5. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  7  11-16  7  13-16  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  8-16  8  5-16  . 

Good  Ordinary .  9%  9%  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary.,  9%  9%  . 

Low  Middling....  10  1-16  10  3-16  . 

8trlct  Low  Middling  10%  10%  . 

Middling  ....  10  9-16  10  11-16  . 

Good  Middling .  10  1.3-16  10  15  16  . 

Strict  Good  Middling.. .11  1-16  11  3-16  . 

Middling  Fair .  1!  7-16  11  9-16  . 

Fair..  .  12  1-16  12  3-16  . 

STAINED. 


Good  Ordinary....  7%  Low  Middling.  ..  9% 

Strict  Good  Ord 8  5-16  Middling  ..  10% 


Poultry  —Live.— In  live  poultry  turke*  s  are  selling 
pretty  well  wh<  n  of  choice  quality,  with  prices  snow¬ 
ing  firmness-  all  others  were  quiet  and  easy  n  price. 
Dressed  poultry  is  a  little  fhmeron  the  more  moder¬ 
ate  receipts  and  a  fair  movement.  Fowis,  Jersey, 
State,  a  .<!  Pennsylvania,  per  it,  9c;  fowls,  Western, 
perft.8®9c  roosters,  old,  per  tb  5c;  turkeys  per 
ft  7@11c;  ducks.  western  pet  oair,  50375c;  chickens, 
near-by  per  lb.  7@3c-  do,  western,  per  n>,  6a.7c; 
geese,  western,  per  pair,  90c@$l  25. 

Poultry,  dressed,  lurseys  fancy,  per  pound,  at 
13@14c,  do  good  to  choice,  9  <ol 2c  fowls,  Jersey,  prime 
lUc;  fowls,  western,  8®,9c  Squabs,  while,  per 
doz.  $1  01;  squabs.  dark,  per  doz.  $2  00; 
ducks,  Philadelphia  spring,  per  lb,  I2@14c:  do 
Jersey,  choice,  12@14c;  do  old,  choi  e  9311c;  do  State 
ll®  12o;  do  southern  ll  •<  13c  do  western  11  <tl2c;do  com¬ 
mon  9  '10c-  Geese,  good  to  enoice,  per  ft,  8ai4e  do 
common,  6  «,8e:  chickens.  Philade  phla.  per  lb,  13®  14c: 
do  Jersey,  choice,  p.  r  lb  12<sl2%c  do  western,  per 
lb.  9x.iuc;  do  state.  10c  chickens  and  f  wls,  mixed, 
choice,  per  n>,  8®,9  do  do  common  to  good,  6®  7c 

Game.— Grouse  prime  per  pair.  90e@  1  00-  Partridges 
prime,  per  jair.  75  to  9oc  Quail,  cuolee.  per  d-  z  U0; 
Wild  clucks,  canvas,  per  pair,  $4  50 ®5  do  redhead, 
*2@2  25,  no  mallard.  t>t@fcOc;  do  teal,  50®btc. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.  resh.— Quotation  for.  Appl-  s.  King,  per 
bbl,  $3 50 <24  00:  do.  Greening,  si  <5  <225:  do  Baldwin, *2 
(a 2  50:  do  Spitz,  $3  50  ®4  00;  do  inferior,  per  bbl  $1  2V® 
$1  50;  Grapes,  per  lb,  4  <.?e  cranberries,  Cape  Cod, 
fair  to  prone  per  bbl  $8@lt;  do  do  do  common,  per 
bbl.  t6@7  no:  do  Jersey,  per  crate.  *2  50  3  00  or 
anges-  Florida,  fancy,  per  box.  *3  25<t8  50  do  do  choice 
$2  Mt<  8  00  do  do  rair  to  good,  $2  00®2  25;  do  do 
common,  $1  55  a.  1  75, 

Fruits.— Drii-  d.  -There  is  very  little  interest  shown 
In  the  market  on  account  of  tbe  holiday  period.  The 
position  as  to  prices  is  unchanged.  Apples.— 
Evaporated,  Choice  to  fancy.  8®luc:  do  com¬ 
mon  to  prime,  evaporated  7  i%c:  do  sliced,  new, 
5  7c;  do  chopped,  2%  3c;  do  cores  and  skins. 
1%®1%C;  Apples.State.quarters,  new.  5%  1 6c:  '"herrles 
—  pit t  d,  Ib  e2lc;  Kaspoerrles-evaporated,  new  ,22 
@24c  do  sun-dried,  2U  «.21c;  Blackberries,  8%c,  Huckel- 
berrles  new  10  He;  Peaches,  sun-dried.  peel*-d,  1-.® 
19c  Plums,  State,  10<®12e:  peaches  sun-dried,  un¬ 
peeled,  6%®7c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  have  moderate  jobbing  demands  at 
steady  prices.  Fa<<cy  hand  picked  quoted  at  4%'«4%c 
and  farmers’  graues  at  3%®3%c:  hickory  nuts  at  $1  25 
@1  78  per  bush. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  have  a  fair  sale.  Choice  on¬ 
ions  are  not  plenty  aud  are  held  to  full  prices.  A 
quiet  trade  in  turnips.  ThS  quotations  ars  for; 
Potatoes  State  Burbank,  p-  r  bbl  »2  25<®2  10. 
State  Hebron,  <2  (5®  2  25-  State  Peerless,  per  bbl. 
$2  13@2  25:  Scotch.  Magnum,  per  sack  *2  60  ®2  10 
Nova  Scotia,  per  bbl  *2  00<®2  40:  German,  per 
sack.  $i  OOu.l  50;  English,  $2  00  sweet,  Jersey  per 
bbl  S3  50 a 8  75  On  o  s,  Connecticut  red  per  bbl. 
$8  00 <»3  75  do.  Orange  County  red,  per  bbl,  $1@2  75; 
do,  yellow,  per  bbl.,  *2  50  8  00:  Cabbages,  Long  Isl¬ 
and.  per  100,  8<®9.  Turnips,  per  bbl  80c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Potatoes.— Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice.  White  per  bush,  73 
@75c;  do  fair  to  good.  6U®65c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  15  7sc;  do  do  fair  to  good. 
65  to  7uc;  Hebrons.  choice  70  to  73c;  do  fair  to  good,  60 
to  65c.  Pennsylvania  Mixed.  55  to 60c. 

Boston.— Apples  Baldwins,  Sia o?  25  per  bbl  Hub- 
bardstou.  $2  2  50:  Spitz,  S2ui2  50:  King  $8  50  to  3  25 
Greenings,  $1  J5<®2.  At  New  York  quiet  King,  S3  25 
@8  75.  Spy,  $2  <  2  50:  Spitz.  $2  25  to  4  25  Greenings,  12 
to  2  25  Baldwins,  82  to  2  25  Potatoes  Early  Hose,  10 
to  80c;  Beau  y  of  ebron  75  to  90c  Burbaux,  8  >c;  Peer¬ 
less.  85c  Scotch  potatoes.  55  to  80c  At  'ew  York- 
Early  Rose  $2  to  2  50  per  bbl:  prolific  S2;  Burbank.  $3 
to  2  50;  Hebron  $2  o  2  12,  Peerless,  $2  12  to  2  2;>;  Nova 
Scotia  stock,  $2  25  to  2  8i.  Vegetables.—  Cauliflower, 
*2  to  2  50  per  doz:  beets,  60  to  75c  per  bu;  carrots.  50c; 
turnips,  40  to  50c;  parsnips,  75c  to  »1  is ;  spinach,  40  to 
50c;  .ettuce.  25  to  80c  per  doz;  celery,  $3®  4  per  doz 
box;  hothouse  cucumbers.  $10(316  per  loO.  radish,  SO  to 
75c  per  o  z  tomatoes.  $1  per  tb;  leek.  15c  to  $1  per  doz: 

fariic.  $1  to  I  2;>  horse  radish,  8  to  10c  per  ft;  parsley. 

1  per  bu  mushrooms,  $1  to  •  25  per  ft;  squash,  *1®  1 25 
per  bbl:  cabbages.  $1  10<«<1  20  per  bbl  red  do,  $1  to  1  25 
artichokes.  $ i  .5  to  2  per  bush;  chicory,  50c  per  doz 
Brussels  sprouts.  $4  25  to  4  75  per  bu;  cress,  40c  per  doz. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pottk.— Mess,  quoted  $15  50 
@*16  00  rot  one  year  old;  family  mess,  $15  25@17  25; 
short  clear  *15  75®17.  Beep  City  Extra  India  tiess, 
*14(315  Extra  Mess.  In  barrels  $8  0F38  25;  Packei, 
$8  50.  Plate  $8(38  25.  Family  Mess,  $9«9  5U.  Beef 
Hams.— Quoted  at  $17  50.  <Tt  Meats.  Pickled  Hams 
10c ;  Pickled  Shoulders.  6%  to  7c;  quoted  7%c  for  12  ft 
avera  e  pickled  b>  llles;  Pickled  Hams.  i'c  Pickle. 
Shoulders,  6%  to  7c;  Smoked  Hams.ll  to  ll%c;  Smoked 
Shoulders,  8c  Dressed  Hogs-.  City  Heavy  to  Ligh  . 
7®7%e;  Pigs.  7%c.  Lard.  Western  steam  spot.  8 ’o 
8  0  ;  City  Steam,  tea.  7.S‘.C’  Continent  8.1oc.  *outh 
American  8.35c:  January.  7  92  «  8.03c;  February  8.08® 
8.13c;  March,  8.15  to  8.21c;  May,8.28@8.84c;  June,  8.87c; 
July,  8.42c. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.- Beef.— City  fam- 
!*y» .  Per  bbl,  $9<r  9  50;  do  packets,  *8  50;  Smoked  beef, 
I2@i3c  Beet  hams, *17 50@  18 50  Pork.- Mess,  $lb@lH 50; 

niess<  new-  ®14  50‘<  do,  do,  family,  $16  00 
(o  L  00.  Hams-  smoked. II %® I2%c  doS.  P.cured  In  tes, 
10@llo;  sides,  clear  ribbed  In  salt. 8%®  9c:  do  smoked 
9%fo  10c;  shouloers  In  dry  salt,  fully  cured.  6%@(i%c; 
do  smoked,  7e;  shoulders,  plekle  cured,  7(<  ,%c  do 
smoked,  <%(38c:  bellies  In  plekle,  9®9%c.  do  break- 
fsst  bacon,  10@llc.  Lard.— Firm  City  Refined, *8  2o;  do, 
Steam,  $s  *0. 


GREAT  LUCK. 

Good  Fortune  that  C’ame  by  Chance  and 
liusincHM  Sagacity. 

One  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  im¬ 
portant  part  the  element  of  chance  plays  in 
the  history  of  most  men  who  acquire  great 


St  DOfts.— Provisions.— Pork,  new  mess,  314  75; 
Lard,- Prime  steam  $7  87%.  Dry  Salt  Meats.-  Boxed 
lois,  shoulders,  *5  76®  6:  Long  clear.  $7  68%@7  75:  clear 
ribs,  $1  67%(®7  75.  short  clear,  »8  00  Bacon-  Boxed 
Shoulders,  $6  50  Long  char  38  50:  clear  ribs.  *8  50; 
short  (dear.  *8  67%.  Hams,  steady  at  $10  50,.  12. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.- *14  90®<15  00.  Lard.-  Per  100 
lbs,  «i  75.  Short  Rib  sides  loose).  1 7  70:  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $5  90®  6  00;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $8  05  .  8  10. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter- Creamery  Elgin  extra,  S3® 
34i'c;  Pennsylvania,  best,  38c;  Western,  best. 
She;  do,  pnme  25  to  .8c,  do,  good,  21  to  24c; 
do  poor  18@21c.  do  June,  17<<  22c;  State  dairy, 
— Half-flrkins,  tubs,  best,  25®26c.  do  do  prime, 
21-  28c:  do  do,  fine,  good,  19^- 20c:  Welsh 

tubs  best, — c:  dodo  fine,  21(®28c;  do  do  good,  19  to 
20c:  Art  ins  and  tubs,  best,  28c:  do  do  fine.  21(  22c: 
dodo  good.  19«  20c  do  do  poor,  16®  18c.  firkins,  best, 
22c;  do  tine,  20  cents  do  good,  18  o  19c. 

Wesu  rn—  Imitation  creameiy,  best.  2.3®25c:  do. 

line.  18(3  21c;  Westeri  dairy,  fine,  20®  21c:  do, 

fair,  17@19c;  do  do  poor,  15  to  16c;  do,  factory, 
best,  22® 22%c:  do  do  prime,  18®20c;  do  do  good,  16®  17c- 
do,  poor,  14c;  rolls,  1.  @21. 


fortunes. 

It  is  peculiarly  illustrated  in  the  career  of 
Thomas  B.  Williams,  a  California  six-million¬ 
aire.  He  went  from  Kentucky  to  the  Pacific 
slope  in  1849,  and  settled  in  Virginia  city.  As 
attorney  for  a  mining  company,  he  acquired  a 
claim  against  it  for  $1,500  for  services,  and 
when  the  company  failed  he  bid  in  its  mine 
for  tbe  amount  of  his  claim. 

He  moved  to  San  Francisco;  years  rolled  on 
and  the  transaction  had  passed  from  his  mind, 
when  he  was  one  day  approached  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Flood,  Mackay  &  O’Brien,  who 
offered  him  $100,000  for  his  long-forgotten 
mine. 

He  was  not  a  greenhorn  and  he  at  once  re¬ 
fused  the  offer,  as  he  did  successive  offers  of 


Cheese. — Factory .  Fancy,  ll%@i?c;  choice  do.  11% 
@U%c:  do,  good.  10%®  I  ic-  light  skims,  best  7%if>8c; 
do  common.  2<u4c-  Ohio  factory.  Hne.ll%@ll%c;  Skints 
,  Pennsylvania,  1  to  2c. 


Egos.— There  Is  a  better  feeling  on  all  desirable  lots 
of  fr  sh  g<  ods.  Receipts  are  very  moderate,  and  are 
moving  out  fairly  inferior  lots  continue  quiet 
Limed  stock  of  choice  quality  Is  held  to  steady  price 
Yvlth  more  Inquiry.  Near-by,  fresh,  2fcc.  sou  It  rns 
fresh-laid  per  qoz,  28® 24c.  Western,  fancy  fresh, 
25c  do  fair  to  choice.  23% « 24c,  limed,  15%®17c; 
late  packed,  20®22%e.  early  packed,  14®20c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Butter.- Pennsy'vanla  cream¬ 
ery,  extra  2<@80c;  western  do  do, . 9  KOC;  i'  C  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra,  25® 26c;  packing  butiur,  l(Wi8c. 
Cheese  quid.  N.  Y.  full  cream.  12%c.  Ohio 
flats,  choice,  tl%c:  do  fair  to  prime,  ll@l:%c. 
Eggs  were  steady,  Penn,  firsts,  25c;  Ohio  aud  other 
western  firsts,  24e. 

St,  Louis.  Mo,— Eggs.  -18%c.  Butter.— Was  quiet. 
Creamery  at  25  to  30c;  dairy.  22  to  28c. 

Chicago,  Ill  -  Butter.  Fancy  creamery,  30@31c; 
dairy.  25® 26c  Eggs.— 23i®24c  per  doz 

Albany.- Butter.— State  creamery,  choice,  3  32c; 

Western  creamery  choice, 28®  80e,  State  dairy,  20  to  26c 
fair  to  good,  .8®  22c,  Western  dairy,  c  olee,  22@24e, 
Cheese.— state  fac  ory.  full  cream,  13c,  dairy, 
good  to  fancy,  12  to  r2%c,  ordinary,  11c. 

Boston.— W'estern  creamery  extras,  29  to  30c;  extra 
firsts,  26  to  2cc;  factory,  choice,  21® 22c  New  York 
<  reamerv  extras  27  to  2sc;  Vermont  extra,  28  to  39c; 
dairy,  choice,  20® 22c,  eastern  creamery,  choice,  25® 
26c.  Cheese— Northern  choice,  12@12%e;  Ohio  choice, 
ll%@l2c;  Northern  sage,  12  to  18c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.  No.  1  November.  93  l-16c. 
Ungraded  Red,  87®95cNo.  3  Red,  91%«  92c  in  elevator 
93  to  93%c  delivered:  Extra  Bed,  94c  no  2  Bed.  for  De¬ 
cember  91%  to  9i%c*  uo  for  January  91  %®9l%c;  do 
for  February,  92%@93%c.  do  March  98%i«  <4%e;  do 
April.  95%c:  do  May  95  3-16  y  95%c,  do  June.  8  %®6c; 
do  November,  98c  on  ror  December.  98  9-16®  99%c. 
harley.— Ungraded  Canada,  96c,slx-rowed  tate82%® 
85c  Barley  Mull  —Did  four-rowed  State,  98c  unit  $1 1  15 
@1  20  for  Canada  city  made  Coax.  Un«iui>ed  Mixeo, 
60%.  61c  No.  8,  59%c  steamer,  60%  to  60%c  in  elevator 
62c  delivered;  No.  2  ■  1%  62c  In  elevator;  63%@63%c 
delivered;  no.  2  for  January.  62®,62%c:  do  forFebiu- 
ary,  62%@62%c  do  for  May,  62%@63%c.  jats.  No.  3, 
38c;  do,  White  39%  to  40%e  No,.  o8%c  do  Whli. , 
41<i41%e;  No.  1  unite.  42%c:  •  lxen  Western.  S7(a> 
»9%c  hlie  do,  40'  45c  vo.  2  for  December.  38%c, 
do  for  January,  88%c  do  for  February  33%c;  do  for 
May.  40%  to  40%c;  o  2  White  for  January  41%  to 
41  %c;  do  for  February,  4l%c,  No  3  white,  January, 
39%c, 


PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red  In  export 
elevator,  S9%C;  'o  2  Red  for  December.  89%®>9%c 
do  for  January,  89%-  89%c,  do  for  February,  91®  91%c, 
dc  lor  Mai cn,  92%  to  98c,  do  for  May,  94%  to  95c.  Cohn 
—  No.  1  mixed  In  gram  depo,.  55c;  No.  2  do  do,  56c.  No. 

2  yclU.w  in  grain  depot,  58%c.  No.  2  Mixed  for  De¬ 
cember,  56  56 %c  ao  for  Januaty,  56%«.57c:  do  for 
February,  58®i58%c  do  for  March  59®6"c.  do  for  May, 
HI-61C,  iats.  Rejected  white,  39c  No  3  white, 
40%c,  do  short  storage  4.’c:  do  choice,  41c.  No.  2  white, 
42>gc;  do  sh  rt  storage,  42c:  do  fancy,  43%e. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  7?%®78c;  No. 

3  do  ai  6i®  68c-No.  2 red  at  a'c.  No.2  corn,  49%c.  No.  2 
oats.  31%c:No.  2  Rye,  62;  No.  2  Barley,  77@80c 


St.  Louis,  Mo.— Wheat-No.  2  Ked  Cash.  82%  to  83c; 
December.  82%c:  January,  82%c,  May,  86%c  asked. 
Corn— Cash,  47  to  4l%c;  January,  4?%c;  May,  50%e. 
Oats  Cash.  3l%c:  May.  33%  to  33%,c 
Milwaukee,  Wls.— Wheat-Cash,  76%c;  May,  83%c. 
Corn— No.  3,  47%c.  Oats— No.  2  white,  33e;  Rye.— 
No.  1,  65e.  Barley-  No.  2.  74%c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MAKKiUUS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Dec.  31.  1887. 

Beeves.—  Chicago  Steers,  1.094  ft.  average,  at  $4  60 
do  1.1721b.  at  *4  95,(10  1285  lb  at  *4  95  do  1222 That 
$5  30  do  1302  1b  at  *5  35;  Kentucky  steer*,  1265  lb  at 
*4  85:  Chicagodo  1444  lb  at  S5  15  do,  .2U8  lbai*4  80; 
Ohio  do  1*08  lb  ai  *5  21%  do  1399  lb  al  $5  15  Ken¬ 
tucky  Dry  Cows,  1463  fts  at  *4  35:  bulls  1169  lb  at 
*2  40:  State  Oxen.  !9*u  lb  at  4  bt):  do  1.415  lb  at  *4  50; 
Ohio  steers.  1385  ft  at  $5  5;  do  1281  it  at  *5  07%:  do 
1450  lb  at  *4  90:  do  1046  ft,  at  *3  90;  bulls,  12GI  lb  at 
*2  6u  Ohio  steers,  1462  ft  at  *5  25  uo  1403  ft  at  $5  25; 
do  12i  0  ft  at  »5"5  do  1277  ft  ai  *1  95  do  1201  lb  at  $l  10; 
do  1483  lb  at  $5  40:  Indiana  steers.  1117  lb  at  ti  50;  In¬ 
diana  bulls.  l'UO  lbat  >3.  do  1343  lbs  at  2  75;  Chicago 
do  ll  13  it,  at  *2  50  Chicago  steers,  130  lb  at  S5  6U:  do 
1314  lbat  5  45.  do  1254  T.  at  *5  10  do  1291  lb  at  *5  20; 
do,  124n  lb  at  <5;  do  1025  lb  at  4  90:  do  IU98  lb  at  *4  50. 

sheep  and  Lambs —Michigan  Sheep,  9-1  1b  average, 
at  $5  50  per  100  lb;  western  Lambs,  6 1  ft  at  *6  12%; 
do  62  lb  at  *6  25;  do  71  ft  at  «h  60.  Ohio  sheep.  79  1b 
at  4%c  per  lb  Canada  and  Ohio  do  mixed  99  lbs  at  5%c 
Ohio  do  1.6  ft  at  5%e;  uhlo  Lambs,  86  ft,  at  ic:  state 
Lambs,  8c  lb  at  6%c  per  lb;  Michigan  Lambs,  61  lb  at 
6%c  per  lb.  State  sheep.  105  ft  at  $5  30;  Canada  Lambs 
94  lb  at  *7  12%:  uhlo  Sheep,  91  lb  average,  5%c  per  lb: 
Kansas  sheep  (porri  90  ft  at ‘3  8J;  western  do  78% 
lb  at  <4  30’  Canada  Lambs:  87  ft  average,  at  *7  10:  do 
liitiib,  at  »7  25;  state  sheep,  (7  lb  at  5c  per  lb,  State 
Lambs,  67%  lb  at  6c. 

Hogs.— Western  Pigs  averaging  111  lb,  $5  60  per ’100 
lbs. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -Cattle.- Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  *4  35  ® 5  10:  Fair  to  Good,  $3  80@4  40;  Butchers’ 
Steers.  Fair  to  Choice,  3  10@4  00  stocke  s 
and  feedets.  fair  to  good,  $1  90  3  00;  Hangers  or¬ 
dinary  to  good,  $2  20  «  4  20.  Hogs— Choice  heavy 
ano  Butchers'  Selections,  *5  50@5  70;  Packing  and 
Yo  kers  medium  to  prime,  *5  20  <  5  6u;  Light  Grad<  s, 
(’ommon  to  Good,  *4  90  5  25.  sheep.  Market  steady. 
Fair  to  Chok  e.  $3  15@4  10. 

Chicago.— Cattlk.  Choice  shipping  steers,  $5  00® 
5  40.  inferior  to  good,  *3  OO.t.4  7e  siockers  and  feed¬ 
ers,  *2  25@8  40-  Cows,  bulls  and  Mixed.  $1  35<>2  90; 
Texas  steers  $2  50@3  00..  Hogs.- Mixed  *5  15(a5  60; 
Light,  *5 00® 5 25  skips.  $3 ' 5@4  75.  sheep.  Natives, 
$3  0035  15:  Western,  $3  50@5  00;  Texans,  *2  50®8  75; 
Lambs,  $4  50®5  50. 


$250,000  aDfl  $500,000.  But  when  a  member  of 
the  great  firm  came  to  see  him  with  proffers 
of  negotiation,  they  were  not  rejected  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  reception  of  the  firm’s  check  for 
$6,000,000. 

It  was  a  great  piece  of  luck,  but  the  luck 
was  supplemented  by  keen  business  sagacity. 

In  April,  1887,  Charles  W.  Sprague,  an 
orange  grower  at  Chaseville,  Fla.,  was  lying 
in  bed,  suffering  the  “torments  of  the  cursed,” 
with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  with  which  he 
had  been  troubled  for  two  years.  He  had 
been  under  the  treatment  of  an  eminent  phy¬ 
sician  but  kept  growing  worse.  One  day 
when,  as  he  says,  “even  hope  itself  had  be¬ 
come  inanimate,”  a  casual  acquaintance  hap¬ 
pened  in  and  advised  the  trial  of  Warner’s 
safe  cure. 

He  hesitated ,  because  it  was  a  proprietary 
medicine,  but  the  testimonials  of  its  efficacy 
were  so  convincing  that,  as  a  business  man, 
he  could  not  doubt  the  wisdom  of  trying  it. 
The  result  was  that  May  20th.  1887,  he  wrote: 
“From  the  first  dose  I  commenced  to  improve, 
and  have  now  recovered  my  health..” 

Mr.  Williams  owes  his  large  fortune  and 
Mr.  Sprague  owes  his  life  to  chance,  supple¬ 
mented  by  good  business  judgment.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  fortune  knocks  at  least  once 
at  the  door  of  every  man,  but  it  is  not  every 
man,  it  seems,  who  has  tbe  good  judgment  to 
grasp  opportunity  by  the  forelock. 


Mrs.  R.  Humphey,  telegraph  oper- 
tor,  Chicago,  Ills.,  gives  the  following 
testimony:  “I  had  a  bad  cough  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  could  get  no  re¬ 
lief.  Had  to  leave  my  place  in  the 
office.  I  tried  many  remedies,  even 
physicians’  prescriptions,  without 
any  relief.  One  evening  my  husband 
brought  home  a  bottle  of  Piso’s  Cure 
for  Consumption,  saying,  ‘  this  is  the 
only  medicine  we  have  not  already 
tried.’  I  had  not  slept  anight  for  six 
weeks,  and  could  not  lie  down.  I 
took  a  dose  of  Piso’s  Cure  that  night 
before  supper,  and  fine  at  bedtime, 
laid  down  and  went  to  sleep,  never 
waking  till  morning.  Have  not  lost 
a  night’s  sleep  since.  This  was  three 
months  ago,  and  now  I  have  almost 
forgotten  my  cough.” 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  25  cents. 


sYKACUssi,  nsr.  y. 

WEEKLY  STANDARD, 

Hi  ihikch:  90  ‘JO-iueli  roliunna. 

The  lament  Family  Newspaper  for  the  price. 

Able  Editorial  matter.  Best  Summary  of  News, 
Household,  Kitchen,  Domesile  Economy  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Departmems.  Only  One  Dollar  a  Year. 

Clubbed  with  the  It  ural  New-Y orker,  Mtt.75. 

Send  lor  free  sample  copy. 

STANDARD  DIRLTSHING  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


JOJVES 

PAYSth^FREICHT 

5  Ton  Wtion  Scales, 

Ir,a  L«Ter>,  3te«T  Btaringa,  Brua 

Tara  laaat  aal  Beaaa  Box  far 

SQO.  * 

Itmt  aiM  Sotl*,  7«r  free  price  lUl 
Meattoa  thU  f*per  and  addrese 

JONtS  Or  BINQHAMTINi 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 


P^jcfttanjeouiei 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O  WARD. 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

A ffi'loulLiii‘u.1  I  ool  Company, 
Box  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  Mass. 


manufacturers  of 

Hay  Tedders, 

Horse  Hakes, 

Feed  Cutters, 

Vegetable  Cutters, 
Reversible  !»ulkj 
Right  llaui 
Harrows,  ’1  obacco  Itidgers  «fc  Cultivators, 
Etc.,  etc.  Send  for  Clrculais,  Price  List  and  Terms. 


ty  plows, 
id  and  Side  Hill  Plows. 


TIb  Weekly  Courier-Journal, 

THE  PEOPLE’S  FEIENfi, 

And  the  Farmers’  own  Day-Book  of  General 
Intelligence  and  Political  information,  advo¬ 
cating  Economic  and  Honest  Administration, 
Low  Taxes  exclusively  for  Public  Purposes, 
and  the  Rights  of  the  States  and  the  Interests 
of  all  Classes  Inviolate,  and  Embodied  in 
Three  Battle  Orders,  viz. : 

THAT  THIEVING  TARIFF  MUST  GO! 

THE  BOYS  IN  THE  TRENCHES  MUST 
STAY  1 

AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IS 
GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  DEMOORATK! 

The  Courier  Journal  (Henry  Waterson, 
Editor)  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  new 
or  extended  introduction.  It  has  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Democratic 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published. 
Each  issue  contains  64  columns  of  live  news 
and  interesting  miscellany.  Serial  and  Shore 
Stories;  Talmage’s  Sermons;  Agricultural  and 
Live  Stock  Departments;  Young  Folks  and 
Puzzle  Depariments,  are  special  features  of 
the  Weekly  Courier-Journal. 

It  is  the  one  great  newspaper  west  of  the  Al¬ 
leghenies  and  south  of  the  Potomac  aud  the 
Ohio,  which  has  bad  the  courage,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  ability  to  stand  and  resist 
the  flood-tide  of  monopoly  sweeping  over  the 
laud  from  tbe  headwaters  of  Bitter  Creek,  in 
Wall  Street,  and  to  make  an  upright,  disin¬ 
terested  and  successful  defense  of  the  toiling, 
tax-paying  masses  of  the  people.  Fighting  all 
dishonest  schemes,  the  Courier- Journal  is 
as  a  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower,  sleepless  and 
vigilant. 

BSP  Subscribe  to  the  Weekly  ^Courier- 
Journal  and  learn  the  truth,  and  join  in  the 
People’s  Battle  of  Resistance. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

To  Nine  Copies  at  one  time,  one  year,  $8.00 
To  One  Copy  one  year,  .  .  .  1.00 

To  Cue  Copy  half  year,  ...  60 

To  One  Copy  three  months,  .  .  35 

PREMIUMS. 

We  offer  with  the  Weekly  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  attractive 
premiums.  A  supplement  containing  our  fist 
of  premiums  and  a  sample  copy  of  Weekly 
Courier-Journal  will  be  sent  to  any  one  tree 
of  charge  on  receipt  of  a  request,  for  them. 

Liberal  inducements  to  Club-iaisers,  Post¬ 
masters,  and  Local  Agents.  Agents’  outfit 
furnished  free  of  charge.  Address  all  busi¬ 
ness  letters  and  subscriptions  to 

W.  N  HALDEMAN, 

President  Courier- Journal  Company, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

N.B. — The  Rural  New-Yorker  One  Year, 
and  Weekly  Courier- Journal  One  Year, 
will  be  sent  for  $2.75.  {Subscriptions  under 
this  clubbing  offer  can  be  sent  to  either  paper. 


WHITMAN’S^ 


EW  PATENT 

REBOUND 

PLUH6ER  PERPETUAL 

Guaranteed  superior 
rtoany  Lever  Press  now 
madedor  Hay,  Straw  and 
Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  til  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
Dederick  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO..  St.  Louis, 

We  also  make  the  best  Steum  Power  Press  In 
America. 


uie  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 
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Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storenouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Peerless  Leads  tlie  World. 


U11U  vivU.llit.lj  Cll^lllv3j 


Thresher  and  cleaner, 
Patent  Variable  Fric¬ 
tion  Feed, Patent 
Dogs,  Set-  Works 
and  Saw-Guide. 


npFvf  1  v v*  U...V. 

Cheapest  Saw  Mill  onlffe 
the  market.  Send  for  Catalogue 
to  THE  GEISER  M’F’G  CO.,  & 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 
Want  Agents.— invite  correspondence. 


MATTHEWS' 

Hand  Cultivator, 

Whool  Hoe, 

SINGLE  or  combined. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen  and  .Market  Garden 
'■rs  everywhere  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  reliable 
tplements  in  use  for  planting  and  cultivating  gar- 
n  crops.  Beware  of  cheap  Imitations! 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMXS8  PIjOW  OO., 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  circular  and  1888  72-page  catalogue. 


9Q|k  Funny  Selections.  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice, 
**  Sample  Card*  for  2c.  Hill  Pub.  Co.,  Cadiz.  Ohio. 


UAAUS.  Set  scrap  Pictures,  oneCnccKer  m..uu.  unu 
large  sample  book  of  Hidden  Name  Cards  and  Agents 
Outfit,  all,  only  2c.  Capital  Card  Co.,  Columbus,  Q 


IS 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


for  i\jt  bmmg. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Deak  Uncle  Mark:  I  want  to  be  a  Cousin. 
I  am  eight  years  old.  My  sister  takes  the 
Rural;  I  love  to  read  the  letters.  Pa  has 
two  colts,  he  is  breaking  one.  I  have  two 
kittens,  one  black  and  white,  the  other  gray 
and  white.  I  had  a  pet  hen.  She  would  fly 
on  Pa’s  shoulder  when  he  came  in  the  house 
to  get  something  to  eat.  Pa  would  always 
feed  her.  She  died  last  fall,  and  the  boys 
wanted  her  lor  fox  bait,  but  I  would  not  let 
them  have  her.  We  buried  her  back  of  the 
house.  I  have  five  brothers  and  two  sisters. 
I  pieced  a  bed-quilt  before  I  was  five  years 
old.  We  live  back  in  the  woods;  we  can  get 
beech  nuts  and  spruce  gum.  My  sister  is  the 
only  one  tbrt  takes  the  Rural  in  this  place. 
This  is  my  first  letter;  don’t  throw  it  in  the 
waste-basket.  I  don’t  go  to  school,  we  live  so 
far  away,  but  my  sister  hears  my  lessons. 
Ma  is  sick ;  I  try  to  help  her  all  I  can. 

Your  niece,  Gertie  turner. 

North  River,  N.  Y. 

[[  am  glad  you  did  not  let  the  hen  go  for 
bait.— u.  m.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.,  if  you  will  let  me.  I  have  four 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  We  planted  15  acres 
of  corn,  which  yielded  an  awfully  large  crop. 
The  corn  was  of  a  superior  kind  named  Gol¬ 
den  Beauty  and  Learning.  School  has  com 
menced,  but  I  do  not  go.  The  teacher  has 
not  got  much  education,  so  we  all  study 
at  home.  It  snowed  about  six  inches  here, 
but  it  is  about  all  melted.  We  have  warm 
days  and  cold  nights.  All  of  us  together 
have  about  285  head  of  cattle,  but  we  lost  20 
calves.  We  killed  a  beef  steer  yest<  rday ;  it 
was  only  a  yearling,  but  was  awfully  fat. 

Delia  Co.,  Col.  INEZ  G.  HAMMOND. 

[I  am  sorry  about  that  school. — u.  M.J 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  have  school  now. 
We  had  school  for  about  six  weeks, but  we  did 
not  like  the  teacher,  and  they  were  going  to 
discharge  her,  but  she  went  before  they  had  a 
chance,  and  now  they  have  a  good  teacher, 
we  all  think.  I  feel  very  proud  because  our 
new  teacher  gives  me  the  praise  of  trying  to 
be  the  best  scholar.  1  think  Andersonville 
Violets  is  a  nice  story.  Sammy  is  studying 
as  fast  as  he  can,  so  he  can  write  you  a  letter. 
We  have  a  little  colt  that  we  call  Floia 
Sammy  and  I  take  up  her  feet  and  play  shoe 
her.  We  can  lead  her  all  about  with  a  halter. 
She  is  the  nicest  colt  we  have  seen  about  here. 

Your  niece, 

Parker,  Col.  ida  m.  davidson. 

[We  want  the  letter  from  Sammy,  by  all 
means  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  a  little  gun, 
44  Winchester.  The  barrel  has  been  cut  off. 
1  have  killed  three  deer  with  it  this  year. 
I  never  shot  a  gun  before  1  came  here.  The 
deer  I  killed  this  week  were  both  bucks.  One 
Papa  said  was  the  biggest  one  of  the  kind 
called  white-tailed,  he  ever  saw  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  made  me  feel  pretty  big,  when  I  saw 
him  drop.  I  killed  another  small,  one  the 
same  day.  The  large  one  had  prongs  on  his 
horns,  six  on  each  side.  Papa  is  shipping 
deer  to  Spokane  Falls  now.  I  was  always 
sick  when  we  lived  in  Tennessee,  but  since  we 
came  here  I  have  felt  well.  I  never  cough 
at  all  now.  My  little  gun  was  a  present  to 
me.  I  have  a  brother  18  years  old.  When  we 
first  came  here  he  was  in  a  tree  watching  a 
deer  lick.  He  saw  an  old  bear  with  cubs 
come  under  the  place.  She  was  li  e  a  cow.  He 
slipped  down  out  of  the  tree  and  ran  home, 
she  after  him  growling  and  showing  her  ugly 
teeth.  Tuat  was  two  years  ago:  I  don’t  think 
he  would  run  now.  We  lived  near  Nashville, 
Tenn. ,  and  there  are  no  wild  animals  there. 
I  do  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  writiug 
such  a  long  letter.  I  do  want  to  be  a  great 
man  some  day.  We  have  no  school.  Mamma 
teaches  us  at  home,  but  when  I  hunt  I  am  too 
tired  to  study.  The  snow  will  soon  be  so 
deep  I  will  have  to  stay  at  home. 

Yours  truly,  willie  m.  long. 

Sand  Point,  Idaho. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  have  not  written  to 
you  in  a  year;  and  never  but  three  times. 
You  are  so  kind  to  print  them  all.  Fearing 
you  might  forget  all  about  me  I  thought  1 
would  write  once  more.  I  shall  not  forget  you, 
for  every  week  I  look  over  our  Rural  to  see 
what  I  can  find  from  you  and  the  Cousins. 
Mamma  likes  Andersonville  Violets,  but  I  like 
Cousins’  letters  better.  I’ve  not  seen  any 
letters  from  them  in  a  long  time.  How  do 
you  get  along  without  your  cat?  ’Twas  too 
bad  about  it.  Have  you  found  one  to  take 
its  place?  I  talked  of  sending  you  one  but  did 
not  know  how.  I  am  ten  years  old.  I  go  to 
school  in  a  new  school  house  now.  Did  I  tell 


you  our  old  one  burned  down  last  February? 
Your  niece, 

HATTIE  BELLE  HOTCHKISS. 

[We  have  a  new  cat  named  Clover.  She  is 
very  smart.  We  don’t  think  there  is  another 
like  her.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  have  12  horses, 
including  the  colts.  We  have  also  one  donkey 
and  10  milch  cows  and  12  calves.  We  have  al¬ 
so  150  chickens  and  seven  ducks.  I  like  to 
read  the  Rural  and  Cousin’s*  letters  very 
mu'-h,  and  the  story  Andersonville  Violets,  is 
splendid.  I  will  go  to  school  this  winter.  I 
did  not  go  to  school  very  much  last  year  as  I 
had  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  my  lit 
tie  brother  while  the  others  were  out  in  the 
field  doing  the  work.  We  had  lots  of  nice 
flowers  last  summer  and  I  guess  we  would 
have  had  more  if  it  had  not  been  so  dry. 

Sherrills  Mound,  Iowa.  efeie  born. 


■mtmUzuma 


Rheumatism 

IVo  doubt  if  there  is,  or  can  be,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  but  thousands  whe 
have  suffered  its  pains  have  been  greatly  ben 
efited  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try  this  great  remedy.  It  corrects 
the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

“  I  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty  years 
Previous  to  1883  I  found  no  relief,  but  grew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
did  mo  more  good  than  all  the  other  medicine 
I  ever  had.”  H.  T.  Balcom,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  §1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Pelf  Guiding.  Uses  a  wheel  landside.  Two  horse* 
instead  of  three.  A  ten  year  old  boy  instead  of  a  plow¬ 
man.  No  pole  (except  among  stumps).  No  side  draft. 
No  neck  weight.  No  lifting  at  corners.  Easier  driving, 

wtruigliter  I  IRUTCD  DRAFT  THAN  ANY 
furrows,  and  *-IUrl  I  Ell  IHihi  I  pj,()W  on  or 

off  wheels.  Will  plow  any  ground  a  mower  can  cut 
over.  No  equal  in  hard,  stony  ground,  or  on  hillsides. 
Our  book,  “  FUN  ON  THE  FARM,”  sent  Free 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO ."SESSSE® 

Vff~  .Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  given 
£3  first  orders  from  points  whero  we  have  no  agouti 


U  fl  M  C  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
■  I  IVI  E.  Forms, Penmanship.  Arithmetic, Short 


hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL,  circulars  f 

DRY  A  NT  &  STRATTON’S,  Buffalo,  N. 


Circulars  free. 

Y. 


Simple,  JPerfect  and  Self-regulating. 


Si?. 


Lowest  priced 
first -class 
Hatcher  made. 


Hundreds  in  successful 
operation.  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  aR  large  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  as  any  other 
hatcher,  send  lie.  for  new 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Circulars  Free. 

CEO  H  STAHL, 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer, 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


buys  our  DAISY  11AKNKSS,  worth  at  retail 
Sent  to  examine  and  return  at  our  ex- 
pense.  Catalogue  free.  NATIONAL  HARNESS  €0# 
Wholsale  Mfg.,  14  Wells  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


NOVELTY  SPOOL  HOLDER, 

With  Thread  Cutter  Attached. 

Fastens  to  dress  button  while  knitting, 
crocheting,  or  sewing.  Made  of  silvered 
spring  wire.  Fits  any  size  spool.  Every 
lady  needs  it.  Sample  15c.  2  for  25,  dozen 
75  cts.  Stamps  taken.  Agents  wanted. 
HOWARD  MEG.  CO.,  PKOVpKMOK,  K.L 


VV  II  I  UnLU  IOO  page  Wholes:, 
■■  **  ■  W  ■  B  “ W  Catalogue  FREE! 
Xlie  .Domestic  Mfg.  Co.,  Walllngfortl,  Conn. 


aiMl  JEWELRY: 
Dig  line,  how  Price*. 
IOO  page  Wholesale 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  XIOW 

1.001  Important  things  you  never  knew  or  thought 
of  about  the  human  body  and  its  curious  organs, 
lion:  life  in  perpetuated,  health  eared,  dierase  indueed, 
lime  to  avoid  pitfallt  of  ignoranee  and  indieei  etion. 

How  try  apply  Home-Cure  to  all  forum  of  dieeaee. 

How  to  cure.  Croup,  Old  Kyee,  Rupture,  Phimori e,  ete., 

Iloin  to  mate,  be  happy  in  Marriage  and  have  prize  babies. 

A  pickodlotof  Doctor’s  Droll  Jokes,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  Send  ten  cents  for  new  Laugh-Cure  hook  called 

MEDICAL  SENSE  AND  NONSENSE. 

Murray  Hill  l»ut>.  Co.,  129  E.  28th  St.,  New  York 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  we  arc  ready  to  mail 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 

HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 

For  1888. 


Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 

JM.  Thor  burns  Co.  J5 JohnS:  NewYork. 


’’ACME” 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler, 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 
Genuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang- 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
A tfju stable,  Keversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving1  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

.Non!  fm  TtIqI  to  any  responsible 
Dull  l  U1JL  LI  I&I  Farmer  in  the  U.  S. 

Sizes:  3  to  12  Feet.  DUANE  if.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

With  or  without  Sulky.  MILLINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 


Warranted  Seed. 


I  have  founded 
my  business  on 
the  belief  that 

the  public  arc  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  the 
Brower.  liaising  a  large  proportion  of  my  seed  enables 
to  warrant  its  freshness  and  purity,  as  see  my  Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1888,  FREE 
for  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  It  is 
liberally  Illustrated  with  engravings  made  directly 
from  photographs  of  vegetables  grown  on  my  seed 
farm*.  Besides  an  immense  variety  of  standard  seed,  you 
will  find  in  It  some  valuable  new  vegetables  not  found  in 
iny  other  catalogue.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the 
Eclipse  Beet,  Burbank  and  Early  Ohio  Potatoes,  Hubbard 
Squash,  Deepliead  Cabbage,  Cory  Corn,  and  a  score  of  other 
valuable  vegetables,  I  invite  the  natxonnga  of  the  public. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


vegetables  and  largest  farm  BUYKORTHERN  GROWN 

crops  and  the  way  to  {jet  them  is  to  plant  Snlzer’s  Heed*.  1UU,IAJU 
Itoses  and  Plants.  Send  8c  for  sample  Bonanza  Oat*  ”ll*.P.er 
a.) and  finest  catalogue  ever  published.  JOIIXA.SALZKR,ljaCrosse,Wis. 


SEEDS 


ELEVEN  PACKETS  FOK  23  CENTS, 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 

FOB  A  c  _  in  Postage  Stamps  or  money,  we  will 
fiiULi  send  by  mail  one  pkt,.  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rare  and  Valuable  Seeds:  ASTERS,  Dwarf 
French  Boquet,  mixed.  balsams.  Perfection,  fine 
double.  MIA. Will's.  Double  Diadem  Pinks,  all  varie¬ 
ties.  G  I  ANT  GEU  MAN  PANSIES.  IKTIMA. 
large  flowering.  PHLOX  PltuniOMHI,  grandiflora, 
very  rare.  VERBENA,  all  fire  shades.  NEW  ZEBRA 
ZI.VMA,  bright  colors.  A  Splendid  K\rrla*ling  Flower. 

The  beautiful  .tl  (ton  Elower,themostelegantclimber 
II  \lilt  V  DOES  ItE  .11  <)  (Cape  Gooseberry)  excellent  for  pies: 
fruits  1st  year  from  seed.  I  1  pit  i  m.  2.5c.  5  codec’s  for  8  I 
with  directions  for  culture.  Our  henntlliil  till  pp.  Catalogue  nrrompuntra 
each  order.  Addr*1,*  SAMUEL  WILSON.  SleebanichYillc,  bucks  Co.  l’a. 


GRAPE 

Headquarters  and  lowest  rates  lor 

EMPIRE  STATE  &  NIAGARA 


■VINES 

mm  gk  ■>  ■*,  Black  Grape,  now  first  offered  lor  sale. 

EL  A  I  1/  ro  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,Fredonia,N.Y. 


All  old  and  n»wvn. 
rieticB  G  R'A  P  E  S, 
Extra  Ouulii  y.  War¬ 
ranted  ti  u,‘.  A  soother 
SMALL  FRUITS 
Cheap  by  mail.  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue 
Free.  Sole  owners  and 
introducers  of  the  new 


3d  Annual  Free  Seed  Distribution! 

WE  have  a  splendid  list  of  Novelties  in  Flower,  Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds,  consisting 
of  new  and  improved  varieties  gathered  from  the  best  sources  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  especially  for  this  distribution.  Every  subscriber  to  thoEAKM,  HELD  ANI) 
STOCKMAN  will  receive  20  packets  free,  and  postpaid,  his  own  selection  from 
about  200  varieties.  Send  for  our  16-page  illustrated,  descriptive  Premium  List  scut  free. 

»3  MONTHS'  TRIAL  OFFER:  stamps  we  will 

send  the  Farm.  Field  and  Stockman  three  months  on  trial  ( 13  issues,  being  one  num¬ 
ber  more  than  a  whole  year  of  a  monthly)  and  in  addition  we  will  present  the  subscriber  with 
the  following  5  packets  of  seeds  free  and  postpaid.  All  rare  novelties  of  great  merit. 

Gunn’*  Queen  Miiskmelon.— The  best  ever 


Mikado  Tomato — The  largest  specimens 
we  gh  \V%  lbs.  Quality  unsurpassed. 

All  Seasons  Cabbage. -Good  for  early  oblate. 
Sure  header.  Fine  quality.  A  rare  novelty 
{'hleaffo  Pickle  Cucumber.—' Very  early 
and  immensely  prolific.  It  leads  the  nst. 


grown.  Solid,  sweet,  rich,  prolific. 


a  te  r  in  e !  on .  — T  wo 
One  of  the  sweetest 


Stokes’  Extra  Early 

weeks  earlier  than  any  other 
and  most  prolific. 

0 sr  Seedsmen  would  charge  50c.  for  seeds  alone. 

The  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman, 

It  is  not  controlled  by  any  manufacturer,  party  or  corporation  but  is  a  staunch  and  independent  advocate  of  farm¬ 
ers’  lights,  ami  a  fearless  exposer  of  swindlers.  Terms  1#1 .60  :i  year  including  20  packets  of  seeds  free.  C  - 

Address,  HOWARD  &  WILSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Chicago,  III. 


rnCC32 COLUMN  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

f1  KPP  KOOK  of  LOVELY  SAMPLE  CARI>8, 

*  ■■■■■■  Alphabet  of  Sueoess.  635  Conundrums,  etc.,  bi*  lot  of 

humorouB  fltoriefl  and  full  outfit,  all  for  only  -  cents,  and  our  splendid  paper  for 
young  people  with  fine  engravings  scut  lrcc.  HILL  PU1L  C0-,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

A  NEW  BETTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

ROYAL  SALT. 

P  -S1TIVKLY  PR  VKNT4  BUTT  ER 

‘ROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID 

Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Agricultural  Papers 
lairymen  throughout  the  United  States.  Send 
Ilrcular. 


:rs  and 
for 


BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

Office  and  Factory: 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  Now  York  Clty.N.Y. 


“  AGENTS  ATTENTION  !  ” 


6papers.25  noodles  in  each,  at8couts.40ets 

2Steel  Bodkins  .  Sets. 

3  bong  Cotton  Darners .  Sets. 

2 Short  Cotion  Darners .  Sets. 

2  Extra  Fine  Cotton  Darners .  Sets. 


The  abovo  Needle  Case  contains  1*3  mixed  largo  eyed 
poodles  which  retail  in  stores  at  prices  mentioned  below  ; 

1  Mo 


2  Wool  Darners.. 

2  Yarn  Darners... 

3  Button  Needles.. 
SCarpetNeedles  . 
1  Worsted  Needle 


Sets 

Sets. 

Itets. 

Sols. 

Ic. 


lotto  Needle. 


. lc. 


Total  Store  Price . DOe t  s. 

You  sell  them  lor  ....  S5cts. 


Tiie  above  cut  shows  only  one  quarter  the  sizoof  the  needle  Caso  when  open  ;  when  closed  it  has  on  onts.de 
..overs  a  handsome  lithograph  plctnroon  each  side,  which  have  been  gotup  with  great  care  and  considerable 
oxpenso.  It  is  an  elegant  piece  ollithographic  work  In  many  colors,  and  cannot  tai  1  to  take  the  lead  over  oilier  lieeulo 
packages.  Its  appearance  Is  very  sit  t  r  active  and  agontB  who  have  had  one  lot  say  It  11  tho  nest  sell  i  n  g  lirllcio 
they  listvc  ever  handled,  and  are  sending  In  thelrorders  for  more.  Send  for  sample  dozen  and  see  how  quick 
they  sell.  Wo  gnaranteo  tills  package  to  be  superior  in  every  way  to  any  now  offered  by  any  house  In  tho  United  states. 
I'ltlCFS:  l’ordozon  paekagos.by  mall$l.»5  Per  100  packages,  by  express,  $1 S.  50  Sample  by  mail,  cents. 

SnSHhSSSi  World  MTg  Co,,  122  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL. 


WE  WILL  SEND  A  COMPLETE  SAMPLE  PACKAGE 
'FOR  EXAMINATION  FOR  ONLY  TEN  CENTS  IF  YOU 
ORDER  BEFORE  MARCH  1  at.  and  mention  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 


PERSONAL. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  the  Washington 
millionaire  philanthropist,  was  in  splendid 
condition  on  his  eighty-ninth  birthday  last 
Tuesday. 

John  G.  Whittier,  the  venerable  poet, 
dear  to  all,  was  four  score  years  on  December 
17.  Tokens  of  esteem  and  affection  poured  in 
on  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
every  class.  He  is  still  bale  and  hearty — for 
a  man  of  his  years. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  rising  popu¬ 
lar  poet,  who  has  charmed  the  world  with  lots 
of  attractive  work,  hails  from  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  He  began  his  career  as  a  sign  painter 
and  traveled  for  some  time  with  a  patent 
medicine  man — for  the  sake  of  the  uuique 
experience,  people  say  now;  though  it  was 
probably  for  the  sake  of  cash  then.  He  has 
seen  35  years:  is  of  medium  hight,  with  thin, 
sandy  hair,  blue  eyes  and  beardless  face. 

A  Telegram  from  California  tells  us  that 
M.  D.  Babcock,  inventor  of  the  fire  extin¬ 
guishing  apparatus  bearing  his  name,  died  at 
San  Francisco  Almshouse  on  Saturday,  aged 
70  years.  At  one  time  he  was  in  receipt  of 
§10,000  a  month  for  royalty  on  his  machines, 
but  after  selliug  the  patent  rights  his  money 
was  soon  spent,  and  for  some  years  he  wan¬ 
dered  about  the  State  in  a  destitute  condition. 
About  six  years  ago  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Almshouse. 

Baron  Vorwarts  has,  near  Stavenhagen, 
in  Mecklenburgh.  an  estate  of  5,000  acres, 
worked  by  its  owner  in  the  form  of  co-opera¬ 
tion.  He  pays  small  wages  in  money,  but  each 
laborer  is  provided  with  a  bouse,  a  supply  of 
grain,  a  piece  of  graziug  ground  and  the  means 
of  educating  his  children.  The  Baron  is  con¬ 
tent  with  four  per  cent,  interest  on  his  invest¬ 
ment  as  his  own  share.  Once  in  10  years  he 
divides  the  remainder  of  the  profits  in  equita¬ 
ble  proportions  among  his  tenants.  At  the 
last  distribution  the  amounts  assigned  to  each 
ranged  from  §200  to  §250.  The  Baron  lives 
among  his  people  and  has  so  completely  iden¬ 
tified  himself  with  their  well  being  that  the 
peasants  do  not  say  “the  baron’s  horses,”  etc., 
but  “our  horses.”  He  harmonizes  capital  and 
labor. 

■  ■  m  >  a  ■ 

THE  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 


The  school-master  dropped  into  the  store 
the  other  evening,  and  while  he  was  there  the 
minister  came  for  a  pound  of  coffee.  While 
they  were  warming  their  hands  at  the  stove 
they  got  into  a  discussion.  The  school-master 
bad  read  an  article  on  evolution.  Being  a 
pretty  smart  young  man,  he  wanted  the  min¬ 
ister  to  know  he  was  up  to  the  times  in  his 
reading.  The  usual  members  of  the  club  had 
nothing  to  say  in  the  discussion.  Evolution  is 
a  trifle  out  of  their  line.  Most  of  them  object 
to  progress  in  anything.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  disputants  had  gone  to  finish  the  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  minister’s  house  that  Uncle 
Jacob  gave  his  opinion.  “Der  brincibles  of 
dis  effolushun  seems  to  be  so  mixed  out  dot  I 
do  not  see  dere  is  much  use  in  a  man’s  neglect¬ 
ing  his  vork  to  study  dem  brincibals.  Shust 
as  far  as  I  understands  dem  brincibles,  effolu- 
sion  was  a  kind  off  somdings  dot  keeps  stick¬ 
ing  out  all  along  mit  a  man’s  life.  It  vas 
somdings  like  it  vas  pefore  und  yet  it  vas 
shanged.  Now,  den,  we  vas  all  come  down 
from  a  barbarous  raze  off  beeble.  I  haf  no 
doubt  dot  my  grade-gran’fader,  multi- 
blied  by  10,  vas  a  safage  man  dot  got 
some  off  his  best  Measure  mit  knocking 
beeble  on  der  head  mit  a  glub.  All  der 
folks  pet  ween  dot  olt  feller  uud  myself  haf 
peen  imprufed  until  now  der  raze  is  wort’ 
someding.  Dot  is  what  I  calls  effolushun. 
Blace  me  peside  dot  olt  feller  und  what  diver- 
ence  dere  would  be,  und  yet  I  haf  no  doubt  I 
haf  all  der  brincibles  off  der  oder  man.  Dem 
brinciples  haf  peen  imprufed  to  geep  up  mit 
der  times,  und  yet  dey  vas  dere.  I  reads  how 
it  vas  der  gustom  mit  dem  olt  safage  dribes  to 
get  rid  mit  der  olt  folks  when  dey  got  past 
dere  uzefulness.  When  dem  olt  folks  got  so 
dey  vas  a  purden,  de  young  fellers  shust  led 
dem  out  off  der  blace  und  knocked  dem  on  der 
head.  Now  den,  beeble  do  not  do  dot  in  dese 
days,  but  dot  oldbrincible  vas  come  out  when- 
efer  an  olt  man  vas  foolish  enough  to  gif  up 
all  his  broperty  mit  his  poys  und  oxpect  dem 
to  dreat  him  shust  like  dey  done  pefore.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  der  brinciples  of  effolushun  dey 
should  rememper  dot  he  vas  dere  fader,  und 
dot  he  had  worked  hard  und  safed  dot  broper¬ 
ty.  But  der  brincibles  off  der  olt  safage  vas 
too  strong,  und  when  dem  boys  vas  see  dot  olt 
man  blace  himself  in  a  bosition  where  der 
law  cannot  cofer  him  out,  der  same  feeling 
dot  brompts  der  young  safage  to  take  his  fader 
out  und  knock  him  mit  der  head  vas  greep  in¬ 
to  dere  hearts,  uud  whisper  dot  dere  fader 
vas  in  dere  power.  Pefore  dey  knows  it  dey 
are  saying  und  doing  tings  more  gruel  dan 
dot  olt  safage  efer  dreamed  off  mit  his  fader. 
So  dis  effolushun  vas  mosdly  mid  der  surface. 
It  vas  nefer  go  down  mit  deep  brincibles. 

SM^LL  PICA, 


Pij&rcUnncoujs; 

OIL  MEAL! 

ALSO  KNOWN  AS 

LINSEED  MEAL  AND  OILCAKE  MEAL. 

Most  profitable  addition  to  the  food  of  Live  Stock 
known.  Send  for  latest  circulars  giving  full  Informa¬ 
tion.  and  list  of  valuable  food  rations 
Now  Is  the  time  to  buy.  Prices  very  much  lower 
than  ever  before.  Quotations  given  for  any  quantity, 
and  freights  named  to  all  points. 

We  guarantee  our  meal  strictly  pure,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Old  Process  Correspondence  solicited. 

MANN  BROS.  <fc  CO., 

Niagara  Linseed  Oil  Works,  Butlalo,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  ROSS 


CeltMail 

ENSILAGE 

—AND— 

Fodder  Cutters. 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Ensilage  and  Silos.  E.  W.  ROSS  &.  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL -GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  mast  perfect  method  of  regu 
’atlon.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THB  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

T-UKHAVKN,  MASS.,  V.  8.  A. 


f AK^UMAK  VltSKAIINU  SEPAKAIUR. 

“  8END  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wouderfu*. 
Capacity 


NEW,  INVENTION 

NO  BACKACHE. 
RUNSg 
EASY 

7X  Cords  of  Beech  have  been  sawed  by  ono  man  in  9 
hours.  Hundreds  have  sawod  f>  and  6  cords  daily.  “Exactly'* 
what  every  Farmer  and  Wood  Chopper  wants.  First  order  from 
Jour  vicinity  secures  the  Agency.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

Adilrcba  FOLDING  8A.WITVG  MACHINE  CO., 

303  S.  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Hoabner's  P?tnnt  Level-1  read  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  I’ATKNT  MPKED 
REGULATOR. 


Heebnern’  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

fodder  Cutters, Corn  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Field  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest,  improvements. Cata 
loaues  FYee.  II  KHUN  ER  SON 8,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

8»»e  time  and  moncj  by  using  Holt’,  celebrated 

F0R6E  and  KIT  of  TOOLS Vor 

Larger  8izc,  *26.  Singlo  Forge,  *IO. 
Blacksmiths’  Tools,  Hand  Brills,  Ac. 
HOLT  MFG.  CO.,  ^^tenlrsl  Pay  Cleveland, 

LOOK 
HERE 

find  farmers  with  no  experience  make  an 

hour  duringsparetime.  J.V.  Kenyon, Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  #18  one  day,  #7<i.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogne  free. 

J.  E.  SiiKi’Aitp  St  Co.,  Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS 


GOULDS  &  AUSTIN, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

16 7  &  169 

LAKE  STREET. 
CHICAGO,  ILL 

EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY 

GIVEN  TO 
ACTIVE 
5  AGENTS. 

BELLE  CITY 

Feed!  Ensilage 

CUTTER. 

Farmers  know  that  feeding  Kn- 
fiUuire  increases  profits,  and  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price  List*  before 
buying  a  cutter.  All  sizes. 
.Silo  and  Knsiiagc  treatise  FKKK. 

j*  Bello  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine, Wis. 


ROBINSON’S 

HAY 


UNRIVALLED 


AND  IMPROVED  FARM  MACHINERY. 


Improved  Steam  Engines,  Rest  Hallway  and  Lever 
Horse- Powers.  Threshing  Machines,  Straw  Pre¬ 
serving  Threshers,  La  Dow’s  Disc  and  Steel  Spring 
Tooth  Harrows,  Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes,  Steel 
Land  Hollers, Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  Feed  Steam¬ 
ers. etc.  Send  for  Ill.  Catalogue.  [Established  1830.  | 
WUEELKIt  A  M FLICK  CO.,  Albany,  New  Fort 
Or  APPLETON  M’F’G  0®-,  Chi«aoo,  III. 


“r“  SJPJELX1V&  TOOTH 

Pulverizing’  Harrow. 

Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler, 
Potato  I) larger  and  Corn 
Hoc,  combined  In  one,  and 
sold  at  the  price  of  one.  Sold 
on  Its  merits,  and  the  cheap* 
est  yet  made.  New  Victor 
l.ever  II  ny  Cutter,  largest 
and  best  made  Also  Veget¬ 
able  Cutters,  etc.  Agents 
wanted  J3P“Send  for  Circular. 

John  It.  W  hit temore,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

If  O ItSE  CLIPPING  AND  SHEEP  SHEAR. 

*  *  ING  MACHINES.  Hand  or  Power. 

For  full  Information  address 
Clipping  Machine  Co.,  10  East  15th  St.,  New  York. 


GRINDER 


PerfectMowlng 
Machine  Knife 
Grinder, 


15000 

Machines  In  actual 
use  testifying  to  its 
merits. 

Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing 
Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
HIGGANUM  MANIJP’G.  CORPORATION, 
Main  Office:  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Successors  to  R.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  183  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

FRAUD!  FRAUD! 

CAUTION  to  the  PUBUIC! 

Action  Is  being  taken  against  Several  Seedsmen  In 
Philadelphia,  for  infringement  of  Woodason  Patent 
Insect  Exterminator.  The  Public  Can  Get  the  W.  OD- 
AS  i N  of  l).  LaNdreth  &  Sons.  The  Infringement  sold 
by  other  seedsmen  Is  made  of  Poor  Material,  and  the 
Public  Is  cautioned  against  buying  them.  My  Exter¬ 
minators  have  mv  name  on  (Tne  WOODASON). 
THUS.  WOODASON,  451  E.  Cambria  St., 
(Late  of  Chicago).  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


For  Lumbermen  and  Wood  Cutters. 

Cheapest  and  best  ever  made.  Sets  a  saw  In  three 
minutes.  Also,  <  'ham p Ion  Uaug  *  for  cutting  raker 
teeth  proper  length.  Any  one  can  use  them.  Sample 
of  each,  by  mall,  on  receipt  of  $1.  Circulars  free 

J.  E.  WHITING,  Montrose,  Pa. 

$TEAM !  $TEAM! 


We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P.f 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

A  Large  lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cuhIi. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SOAS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

WAT^?c£Y  FREE! 

Stem  winder.  Warrantril  Ki-liahle.  (oven  to  any  one 


who  will 

Ei, 

Fa  ei 


ill  get  8  subscribers  for  the  best 50-  cents-  a  -  year 
aper  in  the  world.  Sample  copies  and  new  premium  list 

- LTU| - 


Address  ACRICUI 


1  RIST,Raclne,Wla. 


Freeman’s  Improved 

Strowbridge 
Broadcast 
Sower. 


fPWM 

S.  FREEMAN 


Rows  ail  Grains,  Grass  Reeds, 
Plaster,  Salt,  Ashes,  Fertilizers, 
Better  and  faster  than  by  any 
other  method.  SAVES  SEED  by 

sowing  I-K.tr KCTLY  KVKN.  At- 
tachcd  to  any  wagon.  Sows 
80  Acres  a  Day.  Crop  ON K- 
FOURTH  LARGER  THAN 
WHEN  DRILLED  I  The  only 
practical  Broadcaster  made. 
Not  affected  by  the  wind. 
Fully  warran  ted. 

Send  at  once  for  FREE 
illustrated  Catalogue 
.  4‘  9.”  Please  raen- 

NV*.tion  this  pa- 
,//'  0\%\P®r«  Write  to  th« 

0  /U.fi  »  :  '■  » \\\  \\\\\‘‘  manufacturers,  c 

&  SONS  MFG.  CO.,  RACINE, WIS. 


AilsYou? 


1226  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Do  you  feel  generally  miserable  or  suffer  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  indescribable  bad  feelings,  both  mental 
and  physical?  Among  them  low  spirits,  nervousness, 
weariness,  lifelessness,  weakness,  dizziness,  feelings  of 
fullness  or  bloating  after  eating,  or  sense  of  “goneness” 
or  emptiness  of  stomach  in  morning,  flesh  soft  and  lack¬ 
ing  firmness,  headache, blurring  of  cyesight.specks  float¬ 
ing  before  the  eyes,  nervous  irritability,  poor  memory, 
chilliness,  alternating  with  hot  flushes,  lassitude, throbb¬ 
ing.  gurgling  or  rumbling  sensations  in  bowels,  with 
heat  and  nipping  pains  occasionally,  palpitation  of 
heart,  short  breath  on  exert  ion, slow  circulation  of  blood, 
cold  feet,  pain  and  oppression  in  chest  and  back,  pain 
around  the  loins,  aching  and  weariness  of  the  lower 
limbs,  drowsiness  after  meals  but  nervous  wakefulness 
at  night,  languor  in  the  morning  and  aconstant  feeling 
of  dread  as  if  something  awful  was  about  to  happen. 

If  you  have  any  or  all  of  these  symptoms  send  48  cents 
to  GEO.  N.  STODDARD,  druggist,  1226  Niagara  street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  will  send  you,  postpaid, some  simple 
and  harmless  powders,  pleasant  to  take  and  easy  direc- 
tions.wliich  if  you  follow,  will  positively  and  effectually 
cure  in  from  one  to  three  weeks  time,  no  matter  how  bud 
you  may  be.  Few  have  suffered  from  these  causes  more 
than  I,  and  fewer  still  at  my  age  (49)  are  in  more  perfect 
health  than  I  am  now.  The  same  means  will  cure  you— 
either  sex. 

The  Cincinnati  Christian  Standard  says:  “We  have 
seen  testimonials  from  sufferers  and  they  all  verify  the 
good  results  obtained  from  his  simple  remedies.  We 
know  Mr.  Stoddard  personally,  and  can  vouch  for  the 
truthfulness  of  his  statements.  He  has  been  in  business 
in  Buffalo  for  22  years, always  doing  just  as  he  agreed  to. 
Our  readers  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  sending  him 
money.” 

“Mr.  Stoddard  Is  an  honest  man.”— Publisher  The 
Golden  Argosy,  N.  Y. 

The  Christian  at  Work,  New  York,  says:  “We  are 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  know 
that  any  communication  to  him  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention,”  Say  where  you  saw  this  adv. 


estate. 


6S  1\ETI\TEREST  A  = 

5  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  1%  g 

i  J  ARY  IS-CON  KLIN  0  i 

910RT4wA<>rE  TRUST  CO., 

„  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Capital  Paid-up . $1,000,000 

SurplHH. .  ..  11)0,000 

Reserve  Liability .  1,0011,000 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

Jarvis-Conkliu  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

289  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


i' 


I  t’  A  it .»!  S  and  ill  II.LNsool) 

and  oxchnngod.  Free  Catalogues. 
R. B. CHAFFIN  ACO.,KiCiimond 


FOB  SAI  E. 

nd  Vineyard  in  Virgiitia  of  250  acres,  5tz 
miles  from  a  city  of  6,000  Inhabitants,  convenient,  to 
railroad  and  river.  There  are  about  50  ucres  in  grapes, 
of  which  80  acres  in  full  bearing,  from  5  to  9  years 
planted.  Twenty  acres  are  In  Norton  and  Cyntblana 
vines,  the  balance  in  best  varieties;  also  a  new  wine 
house,  with  brick  cellar,  press  room,  prases,  ferment 
big  tubs,  house,  stables,  outbuildings,  etc.  Price 
So, OOO,  pan  cash.  For  further  particulars,  address 
“G.  B.,”  RURAL  Office.  N.  Y. 

FARMINGCOLORADO 

A  pamphlet  now  In  press  on  Farming  by  Irrigation 
in  Colorado  and  its  results  will  be  sent  free  to  any  ono 
sending  their  address  to 

JOHN  M-  WALLACE, 

B«ivrd  of  Trade, 
GREELEY,  COLORADO. 


DESIRABLE  TENNESSEE  FARM 


FOR  SALE. 


100  ACRES. 
(1*20  in  Timber. 

Well- watered,  fine  climate,  good  soil,  especially  adapt 
ed  for  Mock  or  Breeding  Farm.  6  miles  fri  m 
Knoxville,  on  East  Tenn.  V.  -  G.  U.  R.  15  min.  by  train, 
t  Pike  road.  Owner,  non-resident,  will  sell 

for  $18, (XX);  one-third  cash,  balance  In  five  years.  Easv 
payments  at  5  per  cent.  Interest.  Apply 
Jon.  N.  Dougherty,  913  Walnut  St.,  Phllada.,  Fa. 


anti  poultry. 


RAISE  NO  MORE  WHEAT 

Rtit  make  your  money  out  of  the  Ram  and  Poultry 
Yard  as  the  Dairy,  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells. 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  Hi  rner, Allentown,  Pa! 

THOROUGHBRED 

Meat  and 

standard  lliVci*.  b or  prices  of  Ekks  and 
birds,  address  DR,  II.  JB  UR  It,  POCASSET.  Ma.SS. 

tandard 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

*■  or  X*oxiltry  Fenolnij. 

I  3-4  of  onk  cent  for  2  inch  mesh  no.  19  wire 
1  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

[Batchers  and  Brooder*. 

8end  for  Circular.  Bruckner  Evuum, 
28  VESKY  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY. 


JhltSEI  Ki.ll,  I  U(.i»l).|  lll.t, 
the>irr  White.  Ili-rk.bire  Sc  York, 
sliiro  I’lg,.  Smith, loon,  (  otswold 
nn«  Oxford  Down  Shecpand  Lamb® 
Scotch  Colley  Shepherd  Dues  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  <  ulalogn« 
W.ATLKK  RURPKX  A CO.Pblla.P» 


GRIND 

itMPM *  CiirtT.in'tha 
sent  on  implication.  WILSON  BRD8.  Eastoa  P» 


Reliable  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  Inclose  stamp  for 
circular  with  testimonials.  It 
tells  how  to  raise  broilers  anil 
cost  of  raising. 

Albert  P.  Williams, 
BRISTOL,  CONN. 


Newton’s  improved  prtuf  TIC 
thousands  in  use.GUIf  I  I  EL 
Pushes  them  back  when  standing, 
draws  them  forward  when  lying 
down,  and  keeps  them  clean.  Cir¬ 
cular  free,  it  you  mention  this  pa¬ 
per.  E.  O.  NEWTON,  Batavia,  HI. 


$5 


to  #8  a  .lay.  8am pies  worth  *1.50,  EREF,  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Kein  Holder  Co.,  Holly.  Mum. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Fresh  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bone  and 
line  Bone  Meal,  Oyster  Shells,  etc. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 

C-  A,  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


nnur  urn  *or  •  0,1 1  try.  Granulated  Bone  and 
KM  Nr  Mr  AL  Crush<‘<1  <,>'s,L'rS,1,'lls-  s*'"d  for  I’rice- 
uwnu  lllkHL  Hut.  York  Chemical  Works, York, Pa. 

General  Advertising1  Rates  of 

THB  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  lino  (this 

slzod  typo,  14  lines  to  tho  Inch) . 80  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  linos 

agato  space . 25 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent*. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  tho  Rural  New  Yobker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months.... .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  :.nd 

Germany,  per  year,  post-puid .  ff.°.04  (12*.  «d.) 

France .  8.04(lCKfr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08(29><fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  ok 

application. 

•ntarad  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  Olty.  ST.  ft, 
m  mond i  slam  snaL*  snattee.. 


JAN  1 


fill  RKMt,  M£W<Y@RK£R. 
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NOT  CHANGEABLE. 

This  quality  In  dudes  one  finds, 

Nor  does  one  deem  It  strange, 

Through  life  they  never  change  their  minds; 
They  have  no  minds  to  chatge. 

—Boston  Courier. 

The  gardeners  in  India  are  all  Buddhists. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

What  Is  higher  when  the  head  is  off  ?  A 
pillow. — New  Hampshire  Patriot. 

If  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  then 
the  man  in  the  moon  must  be  a  skipper. — De¬ 
troit  Free  Pi'ess. 

When  a  singer’s  throat  is  raw,  you  can’t 
expect  her  songs  to  be  well  done. — Pittsburgh 
Chronicle. 

Men  will  continue  catching  fish  with  seines 
so  long  as  the  net  results  are  profitable. — New 
Orleans  Picayune. 

“Arthur” — Yes,  we  would  like  to  have  you 
write  for  our  paper.  Address  your  letters  to 
the  business  office  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you.” 
— New  Haven  News. 

A  Nashville  paper  says  that  “the  cream 
of  the  baseball  club  should  be  found  in  the 
pitcher,”  but  it  is  sometimes  found  in  the  bat¬ 
ter. — Norristown  Herald. 

“Sam,  why  am  de  hogs  de  most  ’telligent 
folks  in  de  world?”  “Case  dey  goes  to  de  root 
of  every  ting.”  No ;  case  dey  nose  ebery  ting. 
Cotched  agin.” — Earth. 

A  Wisconsin  farmer  who  has  six  marriage¬ 
able  daughters  has  entered  suit  against  his 
county.  He  claims  that  his  home  has  been 
unceremoniously  usfd  for  a  court  house. — 
Earth. 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  once  replied  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  of  Dr.  Hawes:  “How  are  you  getting 
on?”  “First-rate!  first-rate!  first-rate!  ever 
since  I  stopped  trying  to  run  this  world.”— 
Living  Church. 

A  Woman’s  Reason. — Adam:  “Eve,  why 
did  you  eat  that  apple?”  Eve  (wearily): 

“Cores.”  N.  B.— This  is  one  of  the  jokes  that 
were  saved  in  the  Ark.  For  the  other,  vide 
London  P—nch. — Life. 

An  Englishman  came  to  New  York  and  put 
up  a  sign,  “Established  1804,”  and  rather 
prided  himself  on  the  antiquity  of  his  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  next  day  his  Yankee  rival 
across  the  way  burlesqued  his  sign  in  this  way : 
“Established  yesterday.  No  old  goods  on 
hand  ” — Michigan  Farmer. 

A  woman  who  had  recently  married  a  rich 
man,  and  put  on  a  good  deal  of  style,  meeting 
an  old  servant  of  her  father’s  family,  asked: 
“Do  they  miss  me  at  home  now?”  To  which 
the  sem  ant  replied :  “  Law  1  no.  They  don’t 
Miss  you  at  all.  You’re  only  plain  Maria,  at 
home,  just  as  you  always  was.”— New  York 
Ledger. 

A  small  girl  of  five,  anxious  to  do  a  little 
work  on  her  doll’s  dress,  sat  down  last  Bun- 
day  with  her  needle  and  thread,  and  began 
sewing.  Her  mother  told  her  to  put  her 
things  away,  because  it  wasBunday,  adding, 
“You  know  God  does  not  like  to  have  you  sew 
on  Sunday.”  The  little  one  laid  aside  her  nee¬ 
dle  and  remained  thinking  fora  few  moments, 
when  she  broke  out  with:  “Mamma,  do  you 
suppose  He  would  care  if  I  ripped  a  little.” 
Manufacturers''  Gazette. 


gulvmisittg. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Seno  tor  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo., 

118  W. Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


MANGE 


'HE  COLD  WATER  DIP  (Thymo-Cresol)  is  a 
andy,  sure.safe.abso- 
itely  NON-POISON- 
)(JS  REME.-Y  for 
ace, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 

11  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Mseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen- 
ed  by  the  It  ading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
hroughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

D.  W.  .Lawiord  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


•‘THE  DjANE.” 

Particular  attention  Is  in¬ 
vited  to  our  new  French 
Corset  uThe  Diane,”  rang¬ 
ing  in  price  from  $1.50  to 
$5.50  each  Our  customers 
are  cordially  invited  to  ex¬ 
amine  these  mostexceilent 
Paris-made  Corsets,  which 
combine  new  features  in 


“  Drat  that  boy  !  He’s  got  the  side-  “  Take  that - and - 1 1  ” 

walk  all  wet  again.  I’ll  teach  him. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

Not  tlic  $50  K.ind! 

WK  TJO  NOT  BREED  THEM! 

1ST  or  can  breeders  A  fford  to  XT  se  TTlieni ! 

But  on  Lnlmalsof  High  Breeding,  of  Great  Individual  Merit,  and 
backed  by  pedigrees  based  on  Actual  Performance  of  Ancestry  at  the 
Pail  and  < ' li n  rn,  we  acknowledge  no  competition. 

Write  for  our  catalogue,  or  come  and  see  and  Judge  for  yourself  as  to  the 
truth  of  our  assertion. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB, 

yracuse,  IV.  Y. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


French  Coach  Horses. 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 

More  Imported  and  Bred  than  by  any  other  Eight  Establishments. 

_  511  PURE-BREDS  Now  Actually  on  Hand. 

Experience  and  Facilities  Combined  for  Furnishing  Best  Stock  ofliotli  Breeds 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Separate  Catalogues  for  each  breed,  with  history  of  same.  Say  which  is  wanted.  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Wayne,  Du  Page  Go.,  Illinois. 

SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


RFTTER 

lllllcflHVWUMFGCjJ  D  “  I  fcill 

“IjHREE  RI/EFS^  'than  ever. 


PLANTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do  ... — — —  , 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK.  M  Ayr  ASPINWALL  MFG.CO. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper.  THREE  RIVERS,  MICHIGAN. 

'■'■The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  works  with  almost  human  ingenuity.  It  is  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat  farmer.  IT  IS  A  SUCCESS. 
We  can  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in  the  future  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  conducted  as  wheat  growing  now  is— on  a  large  scale.  Those  ivho  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind.'" — Rural  New-Yorker,  April  2,  1887. 


Manual  of  Ev™6  GARDEN 


PETER  HENDERSOH  &  CO. 


is  this  season  the  grandest  ever  issued,  con¬ 
taining  three  colored  plates  and  superb  il¬ 
lustrations  of  everything  that  is  new,  useful 
and  rare  in  Seeds  and  Plants,  together  with 
plain  directions  of  “How  to  grow  them,”  by 
Peter  Henderson.  This  Manual,  which  is 
a  book  of  140  pages,  we  mail  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  2*>  cents  (in  stamps.)  To  all  so  re¬ 
mitting  ‘25  cents  for  the  Manual  we  will ,  at  the 
same  time,  send  free  by  mail,  in  addition, 
their  choice  of  any  one  of  the  following  novel¬ 
ties,  the  price  of  either  of  which  is  25  cents : 
One  packet  of  the  new  Green  and  Gold 
Watermelon,  or  one  packet  of  new  Succes¬ 
sion  Cabbage,  or  ono  packet  of  new  Zebra 
Zinnia,  or  one  packet  of  Butterfly  Pansy,  or 
one  packet  of  new  Mammoth  Verbena  (see 
illustration),  or  ono  plant  of  tho  beautiful 
Moonflower,  on  the  distinct  understanding, 
however,  that  those  ordering  will  state  in 
in  what  paper  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

35 &37  Cortlandt  St., 


NEW  YORK. 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILL 

THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

with  new  Patented  DOUBLE  BREAKERS,  grinds  new 
or  wet  EAR  CORN  either  with  or  without  SHUCKS  on, 
CHEAT,  SCREENINGS,  RYE,  BARLEY,  uncleaned 
shelled  CORN  or  OATS  and  all  kinds  of  small  Grains. 

WE  CHALLENGE™! 

»" uullty  and  quantity  of  work  or  durability  of  grinding  plates, 
iiir  AIIID  A&ITFF  each  set  of  Grinding  Plates  to  grind 

WE  GUAR  AN  I  tt  <3,000  to  8,000  Bushels  of  Grain.* 

C  All  A  D  A  UTCr  the  strongest  and  best  Mill  made, 
fc  UUAKAIl  1  Ltand  the  cheapest,  when  you  con- 
aider  quality  of  work,  durability  of  plates,  and  other  parts. 

E  FOOS  MFC.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


MANHATTAN 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


SAVINGS  INSTITUTION, 


New  York ,  Dec.  24, 1887. 


SBVPNTY-THIRD 

SFMI-ANNUAL  DIVIDEND. 

The  Trustees  of  this  institution  have  declared  inter- 
■6t  on  all  sums  not  exceeding  $8,000  remaining  on 
leposit  during  the  three  or  six  months  ending  on  the 
1st  instant,  at  the  rate  of  TH  ‘'EE  AN<>  ONE-HALF 
JER  CE'-T.  per  annum,  payable  on  and  after  1  he  third 
ION  DAY  in  January  next. 

Edward  Schell,  Pres  t. 

C.  F.  Alvord,  Sec’y. 


Savage  &  Karnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Midi.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from.weguaran- 
tee  our  stoek.make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  A  Faruuin, 
Dktroit,  Mich 
Percheron  llorscs. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


style  and  shape,  and  are 
absolutely  controlled  by 
us  lor  the  United  States. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 


from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  caretul 
and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  lltli  St., 
New  York. 


COLUMBUS 


Manufacturers  of  FIRST-CLASS 


BUGGIES,  SURREYS 

Ir^liaetoiis, 

Park  WaTOns, 
Lip-lit  Carriages. 


Our  work  is  fully  guaranteed 
and  absolutely  reliable. 


For  Livery  Service ! 
For  Family  Service ! 
For  Pleasure  Driving! 

Points  of  Superiority;  Superior 
Material  and  Wot  kmanship,  Fine 
in  Finish ,  Easy  in  Hiding  Quali¬ 
ties,  Light  in  Draft. 

UNSURPASSED  IN  DURABILITY. 

Cheapest  for  Quality  of  Goods  in 
the  World. 


BUGGY  COMPANY 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


One  of  the  Publishers  of  this 
paper  lias  used  a  Buggy  made 
by  this  Company  and  found  it  in 
every  way  satisfactory. 


GOOD  NEWS 
12  LADIES- 

"Greatest  oT7er!T^wT^ou^imo 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
'Peas,  Coffees  and  Baking 
Powder,  and  Recure  a  beautiful 
Gold  liana  or  Moss  Rose  China 

_  Tea  Set,  Dinner  S  t.  Gold  Band 

Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster’a  Dictionary.  For  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WIl.CI  '  M  K  X  %  I*  V  «V  CO. 

Baltimore:  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  St;  New  York. 
112  I  If tli  avo;  Washington:  818  Market  Space. 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


BREEDING  FOR  QUALITY  IN  BEEF. 

HON.  T.  C.  JONES. 


Neglect  of  animal  physiologists-,  appearance 
of  good  meat  on  the  block ;  how  it  can  be 
obtained ;  BakeweWs  practice  and  opinion ; 
hereditary  transmission  of  muscular  as 
well  as  bony  structure ,  and  individual  as 
well  as  breed  characteristics-,  diversity  of 
quality  in  each  breed-,  the  best  butcher  beast 
not  the  most  profitable;  the  value  of  a  breed 
depends  on  the  net  profits  it  yields ;  milk  and 
beef-producing  properties  can  be  profitably 
united ,  as  proved  by  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  experience ;  opinions  of  “ Jersey ” 
breeders. 


I  HAVE  elsewhere  pointed  out  the  general 
characteristics  which  in  the  living  animal  in 
dicate  superior  quality  of  beef,  and  have  now 
to  describe,  in  general  terms,  the  appearance 
of  good  meat  as  we  see  it  on  the  butcher’s 
block.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  patho¬ 
logist  has  fully  investigated  the  structure  of 
the  muscular  system  and  published  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  satisfactory  results  of  these  in 
vestigations,  so  far  as  essential  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  this  department  of  medical 
science,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  structure  of 
muscular  and  adipose  tissues  with  a  view  to  a 
better  understanding  of  their  value  as  human 
food,  or  of  the  method  of  producing  them  has 
ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  animal  phys¬ 
iologist.  Here  as  in  other  branches  of  the 
stock  breeding  industry  it  is  surprising  how 
little  we  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of 
scientific  men.  As  observed  by  an  accom¬ 
plished  British  writer  who  is  also  a  man  of 
practical  experience,  “the  botanical  physiolo¬ 
gist  and  the  chemist  have  been  very  dilatory 
in  proposing  suggestions  to  the  farmer;  but 
the  animal  physiologist  has  hitherto  almost 
entirely  neglected  him.”  Stephens’s  Book  of 
the  Farm,  volume  II.,  page  428. 

hoi  our  pi esent  purpose  it  will  be  neceessary 
to  observe  only  in  general  terms, that  good  beef 
is  of  a  bright  rather  than  a  dark-red  color,  the 
dark  color  indicating  tough  meat  and  inferior 
flavor.  The  structure  of  the  muscle  is  fine  in 
texture,  “fine-grained”  as  it  is  called,  and  well 
marbled.”  That  is, the  cellular  adipose  tissue, 
showing  the  intermixture  of  fat  with  the  lean 
meat,  will  be  observable  in  cuts  from  the 
round  as  well  as  the  loin  and  fore  ribs.  This 
intermixture  of  fat  with  the  lean  flesh  is  as 
essential  to  good  quality  as  is  the  fine  texture 
of  the  meat.  But  in  addition  to  this  we  must 
have  juiciness  and  flavor. 

[In  order  to  show  clearly  the  marked  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  best  and  the  poorest  beef,  we 
have  had  careful  drawings  made  of  samples 
purchased  in  this  city.  We  procured  samples 
of  the  best  sirloin  steak  and  rib  roasts  to  be 
found  in  this  market,  or  at  least  the  samples 
costing  the  most  money.  These  were  placed, 
by  the  side  of  the  cheapest  samples  obtainable,' 
and  accurately  drawn.  These  drawings  are, 
as  we  believe,  the  most  accurate  meat  draw¬ 
ings  that  have  ever  been  presented.  Fig.  6 
shows  a  sample  of  the  sirloin  steak  that  com¬ 
mands  the  best  price  here;  while  Fig.  8  (p.  21) 
shows  the  best  specimen  of  rib  roust.  Figs.  7 
and  !>  ;p.  21)  show  cheap  specimens  of  these 
meats. — Eds.  1 

How  is  the  cattle  grower  to  secure  these 
most  desirable  qualities?  Are  they  inherita¬ 
ble  properties  transmissible  from  parents  to 
offspring?  Here  is  where  we  should  expect 
light  from  the  animal  physiologist,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  before  observed,  he  has  neglected 
us.  The  first  great  authority  on  this  subject 
and  an  authority  now  often  cited,  was  Rob¬ 
ert  Bakewell,  an  English  farmer  of  limited 


education,  who  began  his  career  as  an  improv¬ 
er  in  breeding  livestock  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  He  is  credited  with  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  variety  of  long-wooled  sheep 
and  long-horned  cattle.  His  attention  was 
directed  mainly  to  the  fattening  qualities  and 
early  maturity  of  his  stock,  and  to  such  an 
extent  did  he  carry  this  purpose  of  creating 
an  abnormal  disposition  to  acquire  fat  at  an 
early  age,  that  it  is  alleged  that;|he  declared 


peculiarly  fine  structure  of  his  muscles,  is  in 
herited  by  the  Thoroughbred  race-horse  ii 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  s< 
we  may  safely  assume  the  quality  of  the  mus 
cular  structure  of  our  cattle  is,  in  like  manner 
transmissible.  But  here  we  are  to  observe 
that  the  term  breed  was  not  always  used  in  Mr 
Bakewell’s  time  as  meaning  an  establishec 
race  of  animals,  but  often  to  designate  the 
stock  of  a  practical  breeder, or  the  descendant: 


THE  BEST  SIRLOIN  STEAK.  From  Nature.  Fig.  6. 


that  he  did  not  care  whether  his  sheep  pro¬ 
duced  any  wool  at  all  if  he  could  establish  de¬ 
sirable  excellence  in  the  fattening  quality. 
His  success  was  remarkable  in  this  di¬ 
rection;  so  great  that  it  was  ob¬ 
served  by  some  of  his  contemporaries 
that  he  had  carried  the  fat-producing  quality 
to  such  an  extent  that  his  sheep  were  all  fat 
and  another  improver  was  needed  to  establish 
the  faculty  of  producing  lean.  Mr.  Bakewell 
wrote  nothing,  and  probably  r^ad  very  little. 
He  was  a  mere  empiric,  and  his  proceedings 
were  conducted  with  so  much  secrecy  that 


of  distinguished  animals— a  “strain”  or  “soi 
And  the  cattle-grower  will  do  well  to  bear 
mind  that  even  in  the  oldest  and  best  bree 
there  are  individual  characteristics  that  a 
transmissible  as  well  as  the  characteristics 
the  breed ;  and  that  there  is  no  breed  so  p< 
feet  that  diversity  and  even  inferiority  w 
not  occasionally  appear,  however  careful  t 
bi ceding.  And  in  the  most  highly  esteem 
breeds  of  cattle  we  find  diversity  of  excellen 
in  the  quality  of  the  flesh.  As  a  gener 
rule,  animals  of  well  established  breeds  m i 
be  relied  upon  to  transmit  the  prevailii 
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CHEAP  SIRLOIN  STEAK.  From  Nature.  Fig.  7. 


very  little  is  known  of  the  principles  by 
which  he  was  guided.  But  it  is  believed,  from 
his  constant  assertion  that  every  thing  depend¬ 
ed  upon  breed,  that  he  assumed  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  muscular  as  well  as  the  bony 
structure  was  transmissible  from  parents  to 
offspring.  And  this,  in  a  general  sense,  we 
cannot  doubt.  T he  hard  and  dense  structure 
of  the  bone  of  the  Arab  horse,  as  well  as  the 


characteristics  of  the  race;  but  the  fact  th 
individual  characteristics  which  are  not  coi 
mon  in  the  race  are  also  sometimes  inherit: 
by  the  progeny  is  not  to  be  overlooked  by  ti 
breeder,  whose  aim  must  always  be  to  brei 
from  the  best— in  the  matter  we  are  now  co 
sidering  to  select  his  breeding  stock,  especial 
his  bulls,  with  due  regard  to  the  excellence 
their  flesh.  All  this  has  reference  to  the  ge 


eral  structure  of  the  muscular  system  which 
must  be  such  as,  with  proper  feeding  and 
management,  may  be  depended  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality  of  beef. 

As  respects  the  feeding  and  management  to 
be  practiced  by  the  cattle-grower,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  adopt  a  system  with  sole  reference 
to  excellence  of  flesh,  for  the  farmers  of  our 
country  are  especially  a  practical  race,  and 
can  no  more  be  expected  to  approve  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  will  yield  no  profit  than  the  business 
man  or  tradesman,  though  generally  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  satisfied  with  more  moderate  gains. 
And  so  it  is  that  the  best  and  most  profitable 
beast  for  the  butcher,  or  for  the  consumer,  is 
not  to  be  adjudged  the  most  profitable  in  a 
general  sense.  The  excellence  of  an  animal  or 
a  breed  of  animal%is  rather  to  be  determined, 
as  observed  by  an  eminent  British  authority, 
“by  the  profits  it  will  yield  to  the  breeder,  the 
grazier  and  feeder  conjointly,  from  its  birth 
to  maturity.”  And  again,  “the  value  of  a 
breed  is  not  determined  by  the  profit  which 
persons  may  obtain  by  purchasing;  but  by  the 
net  produce  derived  from  the  animals  from 
the  period  of  birth  to  that  of  maturity.”  Of 
course  the  question  of  quality  must  be  under¬ 
stood  as  affecting  the  profits,  and  the  cattle- 
grower  will  aim  to  produce  the  very  best  he 
can  afford,  because  it  is  always  salable  at  the 
highest  prices.  We  are  therefore  to  consider 
what  is  the  best  system  of  management  the 
cattle-grower  can  afford  to  practice  with  a 
view  to  producing  beef  of  the  best  quality. 

And  here  we  are  led  to  consider,  as  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  profit,  whether  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  to  unite  dairy  with  beef-producing 
properties  iu  the  cattle-growing  industry. 
This,  while  of  little  consequence  where  land  is 
of  inferior  quality  and  cheap,  and  cattle  of  an 
inferior  sort  may  be  profitably  reared  for  the 
inferior  flesh  they  yield,  is  an  all-important 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  occupiers 
of  the  vast  tracts  of  rich  and  valuable  lands  in 
our  great  agricultural  States  where  a  system 
of  mixed  husbandry  is  found  to  be  essential  to 
success.  In  these  districts  the  holdings  are 
not  large,  averaging  probably  little  more  than 
100  acres  each,  and  yet  the  statistics  show 
that  it  is  by  farmers  of  this  class  that  a  large 
majority  of  our  best  beef-producing  as  well 
as  dairy  stock  is  reared. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  this  most  import¬ 
ant  class  of  our  population  as  a  general  rule 
keep  cows  to  furnish  milk  and  butter  for  the 
family  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
stock  to  be  grazed  and  fed  for  the  butcher,  ex¬ 
perience  proving  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
breed  cattle  for  but  one  of  these  objects.  We 
shall  not  have  space  to  enter  into  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  practicability  of  uniting  both  these 
valuable  properties,— the  production  of  beef 
and  milk  in  cattle  growing— and  must  content 
ourselves  by  remarking  generally  that  the  al¬ 
most  universal  practice  of  the  best  farmers  as 
well  in  this  country  as  in  the  British  Islands, 
where  the  system  of  mixed  husbandry  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is 
practicable  to  unite  both  these  excellencies  in 
our  cattle — that  in  selecting  cows  the  farmer 
looks  as  well  to  the  form  and  quality  of  the 
animal  with  reference  to  its  feeding  and  graz¬ 
ing  excellence  as  to  its  dairy  properties.  I  ob¬ 
serve,  moreover,  that  a  practical  experience 
and  very  careful  observation  of  nearly  two 
score  years  have  satisfied  me  that  good  milk¬ 
ing  cows  are  frequently,  if  not  generally, 
among  the  best  and  quickest  feeders  when 
dried  off,  and  produce  male  progeny  having 
the  same  feeding  excellence.  I  must  not  be 
understood  here  as  arguing  that  what 
are  classed  as  “beef  breeds”  are  ever 
equal  in  dairy  properties  to  the  dairy 
breeds,  or  may  be  bred  to  equal  excellence 
with  them.  I  have,  in  this  discussion  nothing 
to  do  with  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 


breeds.  My  argument  here  is  that,  taking 
any  given  breed — the  Short-horn,  for  exam¬ 
ple — it  will  generally  be  found  that  a  cow 
yielding  a  fair  supply  of  good  milk  is  equal  as 
a  beef  producer  to  the  cows  of  the  same  breed 
that  are  poor  milkers,  and  I  have  also  ob¬ 
served — what  is  more  especially  pertinent  to 
the  topic  treated  in  these  papers — that  the 
flesh  of  good  milkers  is  superior  in  quality. 
And  I  have  found  many  instances, in  the  dairy 
breeds,  of  carcasses  adapted  in  form  to  the 
production  of  good  flesh  in  connection  with 
the  best  dairy  excellence.  This  point  was 
discerned  by  the  jury  in  the  cattle  de¬ 
partment  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial 
Exposition  in  1876.  We  had  one  jury  to 
award  all  the  honors  excepting  in  the 
Jersey  class,  where  the  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  were  allowed  to  select  the  commit¬ 
tee.  But  in  talking  over  the  matter  of  the 
form  of  the  Jersey  cow  with  some  of  these 
gentlemen,  I  suggested  whether  it  was  not 
practicable  to  improve  the  form  of  her  carcass 
without  impairing  her  milking  excellence. 
The  general  drift  of  opinion  among  them  was 
against  this.  But  when  the  champion  honor 
was  awarded,  a  committee  of  the  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  selected  the  best  formed  animal  of 
the  breed,  and  I  think  also  the  cow  in  the  best 
flesh,  the  selection  being  governed  by  a  scale 
of  points  arranged  to  determine  the  best  dairy 
excellence. 

After  this  brief  statement  of  the  general 
character  of  the  stock  likely  to  be  most  profit¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  the  best  quality  of 
beef,  I  shall,  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Rural,  refer  more  particularly  to  the  system 
of  grazing,  feeding  and  management  of  a  herd 
of  cattle  where  attention  to  the  quality  of  tbe 
beef  product  is  not  a  matter  of  subordinate 
consideration. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  MILK  COUNTRY. 


Doubtlkss  every  reader  of  the  Rural  has 
heard  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Years  ago 
Orange  County  butter  was  famous  far  and 
wide;  now  “Pure  Orange  County  Milk”  is  a 
familiar  sign  to  New  York  city  eyes.  We  left 
New  Jersey  with  the  ground  almost  bare  of 
snow.  As  we  passed  further  north  the  snow 
deepened  until  at  Middletown  we  found  excel¬ 
lent  sleighing  and  actual  drifts  along  the 
fences  and  walls.  The  country  is  exceedingly 
rolling  and  broken.  In  Northern  Jersey  the 
hills  are  a  series  of  ridges  with  long,  regular 
valleys  between,  but  in  Orange  County  there 
appears  to  be  no  regularity  about  the  hills 
—they  bob  up  in  all  directions  without  the 
least  ceremony.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile 
and  yields  good  crops  of  hay,  w’hieh  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  principal  product.  The  lower  lands 
are  devoted  to  pasturage,  eked  out  by  supplies 
of  fodder  corn  and  other  soiling  crops.  The 
farms  are  given  up  almost  exclusively  to 
milk  producing.  The  best  farmer  here  is  the 
man  who  can  turn  off  the  greatest  number  of 
cans  of  milk  to  the  100  acres.  The  exclusive 
production  of  milk  is  carried  to  such  an  ex¬ 
treme  that  50  per  cent,  of  farmers  buy  their 
butter.  When  Western  ranchmen  with  thous¬ 
ands  of  wild  cattle  running  on  the  range  buy 
both  milk  and  butter,  the  average  farmer  can 
find  an  excuse  for  such  a  proceeding;  but  he 
will  have  bard  work  to  understand  how 
a  man  who  daily  handles  the  milk 
from  50  cows  cannot  at  least  make 
butter  enough  for  family  use.  We  have 
noticed  repeatedly  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  that  farmers  who  put  their  whole 
strength  into  one  product  like  potatoes,  grain 
or  cattle,  and  make  money  at  it.  are  convinced 
that  others  can  manufacture  butter,  fruit  or 
vegetables  cheaper  than  they  can.  That  is, 
they  claim  that  it  does  not  pay  the  farmer  to 
combine  a  wholesale  with  a  retail  business. 

Almost  every  good  farmer  in  Orange  County 
raises  one  or  more  colts  each  year.  Good, 
strong  mares  are  bred  to  first-class  driving  or 
trotting  stallions  It  costs  but  little  to  raise 
these  animals  and  they  bring  in  cash.  Gar¬ 
dens  and  orchards  abound  and  the  farmers’ 
tables  are  plentifully  supplied  with  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  This  section  is  a 
great  resort  for  the  “summer  boarder.”  One 
striking  feature  of  Orange  County  farming  is 
found  in  the  large  and  comfortable  barns, 
provided  for  stock.  No  section  in  the  country 
can  surpass  this  in  provisions  made  for  the 
comfort  of  milch  cows.  The  majority  of 
cattle  appear  to  be  grades  of  the  various 
breeds.  In  one  herd,  reckoned  as  a  good  one, 
wo  noted  grades  of  Jersey,  Holstein,  Dutch 
Belted,  Devon,  Ayrshire  and  Short-horn.  At 
present  the  rage  is  for  the  introduction  of 
Holstein  and  Dutch  Belted  blood.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  a  majority  of  the  herds  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  bull  of  one  of  these  breeds. 
Farmers  generally ‘aim  to  raise  the  heifer 


calves  from  the  best  cows  and  depend  upon 
“cow  sales”  for  tbe  rest.  How  to  supply 
grain  feed  is  the  great  problem  with  the 
Orange  County  farmer.  The  hay  question 
is  easier  for  the  vast  quantities  of  manure 
made  from  these  great  herds  will  keep 
tbe  meadows  up  to  their  full  production. 
Grain  food  of  some  kind  is  necessary  and  it 
will  not  pay  to  raise  it  all  at  home.  The. 
ensilage  system  has  been  somewhat  slow  to 
work  in  here,  though  some  farmers  use  silage 
successfully.  Brewers’  grains  are  largely  fed, 
and  “Dried  Buffalo  Grains,”  said  to  be  the 
refuse  from  glucose  factories,  just  now  are 
sold  in  large  quantities. 

The  graiu  problem  is  as  important  to  the 
Orange  County  farmer  as  is  the  fertilizer 
problem  to  the  Long  Island  gardener.  An 
effort  is  being  made  by  many  good  farmers 
in  this  section  to  work  slowly  into  peach  cul¬ 
ture.  The  idea  is  to  diversify  farming  and, 
if  possible,  in  such  a  way  that  the  yield  of 
milk,  the  cash  product,  will  not  be  diminished. 

A  fair-sized  peach  orchard,  well  cared  for, 
seems  the  best  step  in  this  direction  yet 
thought  of. 

The  main  object  of  this  visit  to  Orange 
County  was  to  examine  the  work  done  by  the 
Westtown  Farm  and  Garden  Club  at  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  This  club  is  composed  of  some  of 
the  most  progressive  farmers  in  the  county. 
They  are  all  milk  farmers,  depending  upon 
the  milch  cow  for  a  living.  It  may  therefore 
be  supposed  that  they  would  be  very  slow  to 
recommend  any  operation  that  would  prove 
injurious  to  milch  cows.  At  the  club  meeting 
a  good-sized  table  was  covered  with  horns  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes.  The  following  re' 
port  was  unanimously  adopted  after  consider¬ 
able  discussion: 

“The  numerous  serious  and  fatal  accidents 
that  are  continually  occurring  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  our.  midst,  by  being  tossed  on 
the  horns  and  gored  by  angry  bulls  have  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  serious  import  and  alarm. 
Bulls  that  were  supposed  to  be  trusty  and  gen¬ 
tle,  so  that  no  precautions  were  taken,  have 
suddenly,  and  without  a  moment’s  warning, 
turned  upon  their  master  or  some  member  of 
the  family  and  very  seriously  maimed  them  or 
sent  them  to  untimely  graves.  The  Club, 
having  learned  that  dehorning  is  quite  exten¬ 
sively  practiced  in  the  West,  and  that  it  is  a 
humane  way  of  depriving  an  animal  of  his 
formidable  weapons,  sent  to  Professor  H.  H. 
Haaff,  the  originator  of  dehorning,  for  the  ne¬ 
cessary  tools  and  instructions.  Mr.  Waiter- 
Manning  invited  the  Club  to  dehorn  a  vicious 
cow.  The  horns  were  quickly  removed,  and 
she  betrayed  no  pain  whatever  after  the  oper¬ 
ation.  The  blood  she  shed  did  not  exceed 
one-half  gill.  She  was  at  once  putin  a  box 
stall,  and  all  present  were  amazed  to  see  her 
feed  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  This 
cow  was  in  milk  and  is  doing  well.  J.  B.  Hal¬ 
sey  shortly  afterward  had  a  vicious  cow  de¬ 
horned,  with  the  same  result.  She  is  now  the 
gentlest  cow  in  the  dairy.  The  Club  then  met 
at  M.  H.  C.  Gardner’s  and  witnessed  the  de¬ 
horning  of  a  valuable  Holstein  bull,  and  an 
ugly  cow,  which  was  especially  so  when  child¬ 
ren  were  Dear  her.  They  bled  nothing  to  speak 
of.  ate  feed  immediately,  and  showed  no  pain 
whatever  afterward.  Those  present  were  ju¬ 
bilant  at  this  success.  Gideon  C.  Lain  then 
had  his  fine  Holstein  bull  dehorned  aud  the 
bull  ate  feed  at  once.  The  same  day  E.  V.  R. 
Gardner  had  his  registered  Belted  bull  de¬ 
horned,  with  the  same  results  as  the  others. 
Messrs.  Lain  and  Gardner  report,  after  a  lapse 
of  two  weeks,  that  their  bulls  are  doing  splen¬ 
didly,  and  they  would  not  have  their  horns 
back  for  any  reasonable  amount  of  money, 
and  such  also  is  the  report  of  all  the  owners 
of  the  dehorned  cattle.  And  now  your  com¬ 
mittee  in  view  of  the  above  investigations, 
will  cheerfully  assert  that  dehorning  is  safe 
aud  humane:  that  horns  must  go,  particularly 
those  on  bulls  and  vicious  cows.” 

An  examination  of  the  dehorned  animals 
satisfied  the  writer  of  the  truth  of  the  above 
statements.  The  wounds  were  healing  well 
aud  there  was  a  noticeable  change  in  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  animals.  The  implement  used  in 
dehorning  is  a  narrow,  fine-toothed  saw  some¬ 
thing  like  that  used  by  a  butcher.  A  strong 
gouge  for  use  on  the  small  horns  of  a  calf 
was  also  exhibited.  The  point  was  made  at 
the  club  meeting  that  most  dairymen  would 
consider  a  dehorned  animal  imperfect,  as 
public  taste  at  present  looks  upon  horns  as  a 
necessary  part  of  a  cow.  All  the  dairymen 
present  declared  that  horns  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  sale  of  a  good  cow  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes.  An  animal  with  a  good  full 
mouth  and  large  udder  would  pass  muster 
without  a  thought  as  to  her  horns.  For  the 
present,  members  of  the  club  will  content 
themselves  with  sawing  the  horns  from  bulls 
and  all  ugly  cows.  There  appears  to  be  no 
disposition  to  operate  upon  all  the  animals  in 
a  herd.  The  club  members  appear  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  to  learn  that  the  operation  can  be  safely 
and  humanely  performed  so  as  to  lessen  the 
danger  from  all  unruly  animals.  These  de¬ 
horning  experiments  are  the  most  elaborate 
that  have  yet  been  carried  out  at  the  East. 
It  is  indeed  strange  that  farmers  should  have 
gone  on  for  hundreds  of  years  in  the  belief  that 
the  “pith”  of  a  cow’s  horn  was  as  sensitive  as 
the  “quick”  of  the  finger  nail, only  to  find  that 
they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Surely  it  looks  as  though  “horns  jnust  go.” 


THE  PERFECT  COW. 


JOHN  GOULD. 


The  “ general-purpose ”  cow  a  humbug ;  milk 
and  beef -producing  properties  antagonis¬ 
tic,  sire  and  dam  must  possess  the  desira¬ 
ble  qualities ;  dairy  and  butcher  beasts  con¬ 
trasted4,  no  such  thing  as  a  cow  specially 
adapted  for  butter  or  cheese  p>roductioyi\ 
neither  breed  nor  feed  specially  productive 
of  either  cheese  or  butter;  amount  of  sol¬ 
ids  in  her  milk  and  proportionate  economy 
of  her  feed  the  future  criterion  oj  the  value 
of  a  cow  a  small  coiv  therefore  better  than 
a  large  one  ;  how  to  perpetuate  desirable 
qualities. 

That  the  perfect  cow  has  been  discovered, 
is  very  doubtful,  for  it  would  imply  a  general- 
purpose  cow,  and  all  the  qualities  essential  to 
the  requirements  of  animal  husbandry  cannot 
be  wrapped  up  in  one  hide.  The  dairy  and 
tbe  beef  qualities  are  so  essentially  different 
and  the  results  of  such  totally  different  func¬ 
tions,  that  the  perfect  cow,  considered  as  a 
dairy  animal,  must  always  be  classed  as  a 
‘type”  distinct  in  purpose  from  the  beef-pro- 
duemg  stock.  No  single  breed  has  given  us 
uniformly  excellent  cows  of  high  perform¬ 
ance,  but  in  all  dairy  breeds  there  is  a  type  of 
form  and  performance,  which,  if  recognized 
and  singled  out  and  perpetuated  by  heredity, 
may  result  in  something  like  a  perfect  dairy 
cow.  When  we  find  this  type,  it  may  be  per¬ 
petuated,  if  in  breeding  we  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  sire  must  be  given  equal  credit  not 
only  in  transmitting  essential  qualities,  but  in 
confirming  the  type  as  well,  and  I  do  not 
hold  to  the  assumption  that  merit  can  be  found 
only  in  purity  of  the  existing  breeds.  That 
the  grade  may  be  a  good  dairy  cow  is  estab¬ 
lished;  and  if  we  breed  from  dairy  types  and 
they  are  based  on  performance,  the  observing, 
painstaking  farmer  may  raise  his  own  cows. 

The  dairy  cow’s  mission  will  be  to  produce 
butter  and  cheese,  and  hence  she  will  not  be  a 
large  animal  as  measured  by  the  beef  stand¬ 
ard.  The  giving  of  milk  makes  the  dairy  cow 
a  creature  of  beneficence,  returning  to  her 
owner,  in  milk  and  cheese  and  manure,  with 
nothing  held  back  but  actual  bodily  support, 
all  the  food  consumed;  while  the  beef  cow, 
with  habits  fixed  by  breeding,  is  “a  miser,” 
storing  away  as  largely  as  possible  the  better 
elements  of  her  food  for  fat,  flesh  acd  bone 
forming,  and  only  yielding  it  up  on  the 
block;  so  that  milk  and  beef  qualities  must 
contend  for  mastery  if  bound  up  in  one  ani¬ 
mal.  and  the  result  must  be  disappointing. 
That  the  beef  element  is  antagonistic  to  the 
milking  habit  is  a  noticeable  peculiarity.  The 
truly  beef  cow  is  a  small  and  brief  milker, 
often  failing  to  give  support  for  her  calf,  and 
the  ultimatum  is  reached  when  the  beef  type 
actually  undermines  the  function  of  mother 
hood,  and  promises  the  obliteration  of  a  beefy 
family ;  while  motherhood,  in  its  broadest  aud 
most  complete  sense,  is  the  predominant  trait 
of  the  dairy  cow.  So  I  think  milk  and  beef 
will  never  be  combined,  with  favorable  re¬ 
sults. 

Whether  the  “perfect  cow”  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  butter  cow,  or  an  animal  for  milk, 

I  think  admits  of  no  distinction.  Milk  is  val¬ 
uable  only  for  the  solids  it  contains  in  fats, 
cheese,  and  sugar,  and  the  cow  that  produces 
butter  has  no  power  (nor  can  it  be  bred  into 
her)  to  furnish  milk  in  which  the  fats  largely 
predominate  over  the  cheese  element,  or  vice 
versa.  No  analyses  covering  any  considera¬ 
ble  periods  of  time  or  of  the  milk  of  any  dairy 
breed  fed  upon  the  rations  generally  furnished 
dairy  cattle  at  large,  have  ever  shown  that  the 
ratio  of  butter  value  by  weight,  was  in  excess 
of  tbe  normal  proportion  of  caseine  by  weight ; 
and  in  the  case  of  any  herd  the  normal  milk 
will  be  as  valuable  for  cheese  as  for  butter, 
the  price  of  either  or  the  feeding  value  of 
the  milk  not  being  considered,  and  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  milk  is  due  to  the  absence,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  of  the  usual  88  per  cent,  of 
water  that  makes  the  bulk  of  milk. 

Neither  is  the  bulk  or  weight  of  milk  any 
criterion  of  its  value,  and  the  value  attached 
.  to  the  size  of  a  cow  in  the  future  will  be  reg 
ulated  by  the  amount  of  solids  in  her  milk, 
i.  e.,  the  small  cow  that  puts  as  much  solids  in 
her  25  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  will  be  held  as 
having  superior  value  over  a  large  cow  whose 
50  pounds  of  milk  contain  only  an  equal 
amount  of  solids.  Unless  the  large  cow  can 
show  a  better  performance  in  actual  butter, 
and  cheese  on  proportional  ratious,  the  small 
er  cow  must  win,  as  her  smaller  body  calls  for 
a  correspondingly  less  consumption  of  food 
for  bodily  support. 

As  it  is  money  that  the  farmer  wants  to  rea¬ 
lize  from  the  consumption  of  so  much  food  by 
his  dairy,  fashion  or  sentiment  must  give  way 
in  the  end  to  performance,  and  we  must  find 
out  whether  or  not  there  is  any  extra  cost  in 
maintaining  a  large  cow  as  compared  with  a 
smaller  one,  to  obtain  only  the  same  results  in 
fats  and  cheese,  and  we  must  also  learn 


whether  the  excess  of  water  in  the  milk  of 
90-pound  cows  costs  food,  and,  lastly,  can 
the  milk  of  these  cows  of  great  milk  perform¬ 
ance,  by  any  line  of  breeding  and  feeding  the 
animals,  be  made  to  exhibit  the  due  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  solids.  Until  the  large  cow 
with  a  copious  flow  of  milk  can  show,  on  pro¬ 
portionate  rations,  a  greater  yield  of  butter 
and  cheese,  it  is  folly  for  the  dairj  man  to  de¬ 
lude  himself  with  the  idea  that  quantity  of 
milk  is  profitable  dairying,  unless  he,  per¬ 
chance,  is  a  city  milk  vender,  and  when  the 
law  shall  compel  him,  as  it  will  in  the  very 
near  future,  to  furnish  a  milk  with  3%  per 
cent,  of  fats,  his  ideas  will  change,  and  he  will 
demand  a  cow  that  can  furnish  quality 
of  milk  as  well  as  quantity,  and  the 
medium-sized  cow  with  perfect  diges¬ 
tion  and  with  great  powers  of  assimilation 
of  food  will  be  in  demand.  Unless  the  large 
cow  can  make  her  milk  as  valuable  in  solids 
the  farmer  will  be  compelled,  I  think, 
largely  to  breed  the  cows  for  his  dairy,  for  by 
this  plan  alone  can  he  fix  a  type,  and  it  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  powers  of 
heredity.  Not  alone  must  the  mother’s  side, 
but  the  sire’s  also  be  of  prepotent  milk  type, 
and  thus  doubly  impress  the  qualities  desired. 
This  blood  once  made  conspicuous,  must. not 
be  diluted  by  the  undesirable  qualities  of 
“scrub,”  or  the  antagonistic  cross  of  a  beef 
family.  By  selecting  some  of  the  most  noted 
of  the  milking  families  of  native  stock,  and 
crossing  them  with  some  well-known  dairy 
breed  that  has  a  quality  of  milk  to  give  it 
value,  and  then  perpetuating  the  cross  by 
careful  selection,  based  on  performance,  and 
“holding  fast  to  the  good,”  there  is  no  reason 
why  an  intelligent,  observing  farmer  who 
reasons  from  cause  to  effect,  and  is  guided  by 
paying  results,  may  not  obtain  at  small  cost, 
valuable  dairy  stock. 


p.omolo^kal. 


THREE. 

A  CHOICE  OF  FRUITS  BY  LEADING  AMERICAN 
POMOLOGISTS. 

Estimates  by  Pres.  P.  Barry ,  W.  C.  Barry , 

C.  A.  Green  (N.  Y),  Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon 
(Mich.),  Pres.  Parker  Earle  (III.),  Pres.  P. 

J.  Berckmans  (Ga.),  Ex-Gov.  R.  W.  Fur¬ 
nas  (Neb.),  Com.  N.  J.  Colman  (Mo.),  Dr. 

T.  H.  Hoskins  (Vt.),  Judge  Parry,  Sec.  E. 
Williams  (N.  J.),  P.  M.  Augur,  J.  H.  Hale 
(Ct.),  W.  G.  Waring  (Pa.),  Pres.  T.  V 
Munson  (Tex.),  P.  Gideon  (Minn.),  Mrs.  An¬ 
nie  L.  Jack  (Province  of  Quebec),  Sec.  G. 
W.  Campbell  (Ohio). 

(Concluded  ) 

FROM  PRES.  T.  V.  MUNSON,  TEXAS. 

The  following  are  my  selections  for  the 
latitude  of  North  Texas: 

Winter  Apples:  Ben  Davis,  Winesap,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Streak  (or  Kentucky  Red) 

New  Winter  Apples:  Gano,  Loy,  Arkansas 
Black  (or  Bradford’s  Best). 

Fall  Apples:  Jonathan,  Carter’s  Blue, 
Bledsoe. 

Summer  Apples:  Red  June  (or  Red  Astra- 
ehan),  Fanny,  Gravenstein. 

Summer  Pears:  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Howell, 
Bartlett  (Le  Conte  for  the  South). 

Fall  Pears:  Beurrd  Superfin,Buffum, Anjou. 
Late  Fall  Pears:  Duehesse  d’Angouleme, 
Louise  Bonne,  Kieffer. 

Early  Plums:  Caddo  Chief,  Lone  Star, 
Marianna,  or  Wild  Goose. 

Late  Plums:  Weaver  or  Miner,  Golden 
Beauty,  Waylaud  and  Kelsey. 

Simon,  Ogon  and  Botan  promise  well. 

Early  Peaches:  white  flesh:  Alexander, 
Mamie  Ross  or  Early  Rivers  or  Hynes  and 
Mountain  Rose. 

Early  Peaches:  yellow  flesh:  Yellow  St. 
John  or  Pansy  Pabor,  Gov.  Briggs,  Elberta. 

Later  Peaches:  white  flesh:  Mrs.  Brett, 
Stump  the  World,  Ringgold  Cling. 

Later  Peaches .  yellow  flesh:  Wheatland  (or 
Oldmixon  Free),  Salway  (or  Princess  of 
Wales),  Henrietta  (or  Levy). 

Very  Late  Peaches  for  South:  Bonanza, 
Crimson  Beauty,  Yellow  Cobbler,  Lonoke. 

White  Grapes:  Martha.  Empire  State,  Nia¬ 
gara  (where  ic  does  not  rot),  Triumph. 

New  White  Grapes:  Campbell,  Olita,  Bell, 
Samuel  Miller,  Old  Gold,  Onderdonk,  wher¬ 
ever  Herbemont  succeeds. 

Red  Grapes:  Delaware,  Poughkeepsie, 
Brighton  (where  there’s  no  rot),  Perkins, 
Ulster. 

New  Red  Grapes:  Brilliant,  Red  Bird, 
Striped  Ruby,  Meissner. 

Black  Grapes:  Worden,  Ives,  Early  Victor, 
Moore’s  Early.  New:  Denison,  (or  Concord), 
Early  Market. 

The  new  grapes  are  of  my  own  origin,  and 
constitute,  1  think,  a  better  list  than  the  old 
varieties.  I  could  name  many  more  of  great 


excellence,  but  this  could  do  no  good,  as  I  am 
not  offering  any  for  sale  yet. 

Best  Three  Early  Strawberries:  Crescent, 
Wilson,  Phelps  or  (Old  Iron-Clad). 

Best  Three  Later  Strawberries:  Downing 
Miner,  Capt.  Jack. 

Raspberries:  Turner,  Cuthbert,  Gregg, 
Doolittle. 

Blackberries:  Early  Harvest,  Brunton 

(if  fertilized),  Kittatinny. 

Gooseberries:  None  profitable  in  the  South¬ 
west.  Houghton,  Downing  or  Smith’s,  gives 
a  feeble  return  in  favorable  places. 

Currants:  I  can  name  none  but  the  Western 
Golden  Currant, (Ribes  aureum)  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  any  fruit.  All  red  currants  perish  in 
the  South  in  one  or  two  years  after  planting. 

I  have  named  a  list  which  I  think  best  for 
market  and  home  use,  as  I  consider  the  qual¬ 
ities  requii'ed  in  both  cases  are  inseparable. 
The  better  a  variety  is  for  home,  the  better 
also  it  is  for  market,  as  all  who  buy  like  good 
fruit  as  well  as  or  better  than  those  who  raise 
them,  and  all  who  raise  them  want  such  as 
will  be  profitable  in  the  market  so  that  a  sur¬ 
plus  can  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage. 


FROM  PETER  M.  GIDEON,  MINNESOTA. 

Winter  apples  that  will  stand  our  climate 
are  few,  and  those  of  real  worth  are  Wealthy, 
Peter  and  Gideon — crossbred  seedlings  of  my 
own  growing.  The  three  best  fall  apples  that 
I  have  seen  fruited  here  are  Excelsior, Martha 
and  September,  also  my  seedlings.  The  three 
best  summer  apples  are  Low,  August  and 
Duchess.  We  have  some  other  fine  seedlings 
and  some  Russians  that  promise  finely  for 
summer  and  fall ;  but  they  are  not  fully  tested 
yet. 

Of  peaches  I  can  say  more  another  year.  I 
have  some  80  varieties  just  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing.  Plums  I  will  let  pass  until  I  beat  the  cur- 
culio  off.  Of  raspberries  we  have  a  great 
many  on  trial,  but  of  those  fully  tested  the 
Cuthbert  and  Turner  are  the  best.  Of  cur¬ 
rants  Victoria,  White  Grape  and  Red  Dutch 
have  done  the  best  with  us.  Other  species 
have  not  been  fully  tested. 


FROM  SECRETARY  E.  WILLIAMS,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Commencing  with  winter  apples,  it  is  very 
easy  to  name  the  first,  which  is  Baldwin. 
Apples  have  done  so  poorly  here  for  a  number 
of  years  past  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  name  the 
other  two.  From  a  limited  trial,  I  think 
Wagener  will  have  to  take  second  place.  In 
quality  it  suits  me  quite  as  well  as  Northern 
Bpy.  Though  not  so  large,  it  is  fairer  and  not 
so  liable  to  rot,  and  it  is  an  earlier  bearer. 
For  third  place  I  think  1  would  risk  Smith’s 
Cider.  Though  inferior  to  the  others  in  qual¬ 
ity,  it  would  be  very  likely  to  make  regular 
and  abundant  dividends,  a  very  redeeming 
feature  in  any  fruit. 

Fall  Apples:  Orange, St. .Lawrence,  Graven- 
stein. 

Summer  apples  are  not  inquired  about;  but 
I  think  them  of  primary  importance  for 
general  cultivation,  as  they  come  at  a  season 
when  they  are  fully  appreciated.  For  these  I 
name  Summer  Rose,  Primate  and  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg. 

Summer  Pears:  Doyenn<5  d’Et<5,  Giffard, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  or  Tyson.  The  Clapp  is 
earlier  aud  larger  than  Tyson  and  an  earlier 
bearer,  but  the  latter  is  a  richer  and  better 
pear. 

For  Fall  varieties,  the  Bartlett,  of  course, 
must  occupy  first  place;  second,  Sheldon  or 
Bose;  third,  Anjou. 

Of  peaches,  Mouutain  Rose,  Oldmixon, 
Stump  the  World  and  Crawford’s  Late  will 
probably  fill  the  bill  as  well  as  any. 

Of  plums  I  cannot  speak  confidently.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Lombard,  Jefferson,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Quackenboss  and  De  Bavay  are  probably  as 
good  as  any  of  the  improved  kinds.  The  lat¬ 
ter  have  borne  so  heavily  as  to  break  down 
the  trees,  but  of  late  years  plums  have  been  a 
very  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  crop.  If 
we  get  them  at  all  we  have  to  gather  them  be¬ 
fore  maturity  and  can  them.  If  left  to  ripen 
rot  takes  them  surely.  This  season  it  took  the 
whole  crop  long  before  maturity.  Owing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  this  fruit  in  this  locality  it 
looks  as  though  our  only  dependence  was  on 
some  of  the  native  varieties,  numbers  of  which 
have  been  and  are  being  boomed  extensively 
by  interested  parties.  Of  these  the  so-called 
Wild  Goose  has  been  tested  longest,  and  the 
best  sent  out  under  that  name  do  not  amount 
to  much.  A  great  improvement  on  it  is  the 
Reed,  a  seedling  of  the  Chickasaw,  I  believe, 
raised  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Reed  at 
Hightstown,  N.  J.,  some  years  ago.  I  have  a 
young  tree  that  has  borne  splendid  crops  of 
beautiful  fruit  for  three  years  past.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  dozen  or  more  trees  of  the 
choicer  varieties  and  the  past  season  it  gave 
its  usual  crop,  while  the  others  failed  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  single  specimen.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  natives  will  not  compare  in  quality 
with  the  foreign  kinds,  but  as  canned  fruit  | 


for  dessert  or  pies  the  Reed  proves  an  admira¬ 
ble,  reliable  substitute 

Of  grapes,  I  name  Niagara,  Empire  State, 
and  Martha,  for  white;  Brighton,  Massasoit 
and  Lindley  forred;  Worden,  Wilder,  Barry 
or  Herbert  for  black.  The  Delaware  might 
appropriately  take  second  place  as  a  bed  one  if 
it  were  a  stronger  grower. 

Strawberries,  early:  Crescent,  May  King 
and  Cumberland. 

Late:  Downing,  Jersey  Queen,  Prince  or 
Jewell. 

Raspberries:  Caroline  (yellow),  Cuthbert 
(red),  Souhegan  (black). 

Blackberries:  Kittatinny  and  Early  Cluster. 

Gooseberries:  Triumph  and  Downing. 

Currants:  Fay’s  Prolific,  Versaillaise;  White 
Grape. 

I  could  duplicate  some  portions  of  the  list 


Sweet  Paradise  and  Peck’s  Pleasant,  (or  Am. 
Golden  Russet  for  dyspeptics’  use). 

Three  Fall  Apples:  Porter,  Blenheim  Pip¬ 
pin  (or  Smokehouse),  Mother. 

Three  Summer  Pears:  Summer  Doyenmi 
for  very  early.  Clapp’s,  Bartlett. 

Three  Fall  Pears:  Boussock,  Seckel,  Shel¬ 
don. 

Three  Plums:  Lombard,  Richland.  Miner. 

Three  Peaches:  Oldmixon  Free,  Hill’s 
Madeira,  Crawford’s  Late. 

Three  White  Grapes:  Niagara, Pocklington, 
Lady. 

Three  Red  Grapes:  Brighton,  Salem,  Aga¬ 
wam. 

Three  Black  Grapes:  Worden,  Concord, 
W  ilder. 

Three  Strawberries:  Cumberland,  Chas. 
Downing,  Indiana. 


THE  BEST  RIB  ROAST.  From  Nature.  Fig.  8.  (See  first  page.) 


and  still  come  within  the  Rural’s  require¬ 
ments,  yet  I  imagine  among  all  the  responses 
it  will  find  a  wide  diversion  of  opinions,  so 
that  in  its  attempt  to  draw  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusions  from  these  various  lists,  the  result  will 
be  curious  and  interesting. 

FROM  MRS.  ANNIE  L.  JACK,  PROVINCE  OF 
QUEBEC. 

For  the  Province  of  Quebec,  I  claim  that, 
the  three  best  apples  are : 

Fall:  Fameuse,  Alexander,  St.  Lawrence: 

Winter:  Wealthy,  Baldwin,  Pomme  Grise 
(table.) 

Pears:  Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
aud  a  wild  variety  are  all  that  are  successful. 

Grapes,  white:  Duchess,  Niagara,  Lady. 

Grapes,  red:  Delaware,  Brighton,  Ver- 
gennes. 

Grapes,  black:  Herbert,  Wilder,  Concord. 

Strawberries,  early:  Cumberland,  Miner, 
Duchess. 

Late:  Jersey  Queen,  Kirkwood,  Sharpless. 

Raspberries:  Golden  Queen,  Cuthbert, 
Clarke. 

Gooseberries:  Downing,  Smith’s  Improved, 
Houghton. 


Three  Raspberries:  Marlboro,  Shaffer, 
Gregg. 

Three  Gooseberries:  Downing’s  (or  Smith’s), 
Industry,  Dougal  No.  10. 

Three  Currants:  Fay,  White  Grape, Wilder, 
(or  Lee’s  Prolific,  if  a  black  is  wanted.) 

Three  Blackberries:  Kittatinny  (if  rust  is 
suppressed)  Taylor.  Lacretia.  The  Gage 
Plums  rot  here.  Peaches  are  but  little  grown. 


THE  FARMER’S  GARDEN  IN  WINTER. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

CHOICE  EVERGREENS  FOR  TIIE  GARDEN. 

Farmers  look  out  upon  your  gardens  now. 
What  have  you  there  that’s  bright  and  pretty  ? 
No,  I  don’t  expect  to  see  the  shrubs  a-blooming 
nor  roses  bursting  into  flower.  But  I  know  of 
no  good  reason  why  you  should  not  have  a 
variety  of  cheerful  evergreens  around  your 
doors — trees  and  shrubs  of  many  forms  and 


POOR  RIB  ROAST.  From  Nature.  Fig.  9.  (See  first  page.) 


Blackberries:  Taylor’s  Prolific,  Wilson. 
Currants:  Fay’s  Prolific,  Cherry  (red) 
Lee’s  Prolific  (black.) 

Province  of  Quebec,  Ca. 


FROM  W.  G.  WARING,  PENN. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  decide  what  are  the  three 
decided  favorites  among  the  varieties  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fruits  that  even  in  one  family  one  finds 
conflicting  opinions.  After  some  time  given  to 
the  question,  I  name  those  preferred  most  for 
home  use  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  taking 
yield  and  soundness  into  consideration  as  well 
as  both  dessert  aud  kitchen  use;  but  not  re¬ 
garding  much  the  market  requirements  of  size 
aud  good  looks. 

Three  Winter  Apples;  Marston,  Winter 


shades  of  color.  You  can  have  them  if  you 
wish,  and  they  are  just  as  easy  to  grow  as  are 
scrub  pines  or  red  cedar.  First  of  all 
if  you  will  have  a  pretty  garden,  either  in  the 
summer  or  winter,  you  must  not  use  it  as  a 
paddock  for  your  stock;  then,  if  you  will 
have  nice  plants  you  must  afford  them  shel¬ 
tered  quarters.  Perhaps  the  ground  is  well 
sheltered  naturally  or  by  neighboring  trees, 
hedges,  fences  or  buildings;  if  this  is  so  all  is 
well  and  good ;  but  if  the  ground  is  not  shel¬ 
tered  then  you  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
grow  nice  evergreens. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  deep,  glossy  green 
of  the  Nordman’s  fir  or  the  silvery  lining  of 
Alcock’s  spruce.  The  steel-blue  Colorado 
spruce  is  handsomer  aud  hardier  than  a  Nor¬ 


way  spruce,  aud  Sargent’s  Weeping  Hemlock 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  evergreens.  The 
Oriental  arbor-vitaes  that  were  pillars  of  gold¬ 
en  color  in  summer,  have  now  assumed  a 
bronze-brown  hue,  and  so  too  have  Standish’s 
arbor-vitaes  and  Douglas’s  golden  juniper. 
But  the  American  arbor-vitaes  of  which 
George  Peabody  is  a  good  example,  have 
deepened  in  their  golden  tint,  and  Columbia 
becomes  whiter.  Retinisporas  afford  us 
bronze  m  Ericoides,  yellow  and  white  mark¬ 
ings  in  Plumosa,  the  deepest  green  and  most 
elegant  in  forms  in  Obtusa.  In  Japanese 
juniper,  tree  box  and  hardy  yew  (Taxus  cus- 
pidata),  we  have  useful  plants  that  we  can 
mould  into  almost  any  form  assumed  by  com¬ 
pact  bushes.  And  the  Japanese  Umbrella 
Pine  and  the  Swiss  Stone  Pine  are  of  columnar 
habit. 

Rhododendrons,  Azalea  amcena,  mountain 
laurels  (kalmia)  and  andromedas,  whose  chief 
attraction  is  their  flowers  in  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  are,  nevertheless,  evergreens,  and  can  be 
so  used  as  to  be  included  in  the  good  looks  of 
Our  gardens  in  midwinter.  And  include  the 
red-barked  dogwoods  aud  the  white-barked 
birch.  I  might  include  the  yellow  ash,  but  it 
has  a  sickly  look  about  it  that  I  do  not  like. 
Also  add  the  common  yucca. 

Bright-berried  plants  in  winter  would  have 
a  telling  effect  among  the  evergreens  around 
our  doors,  but  there  are  very  few  that  we  can 
use.  Thunberg’s  barberry  is  the  best  of  all. 
It  is  of  dense,  bushy  habit,  usually  two  to 
three  feet  high,  and  bears  a  heavy  crop  of 
bright  scarlet  berries  that  hang  on  to  the 
bushes  almost  all  winter.  Next  comes  the 
common  winter-berry  so  frequent  in  our 
swamps,  but  which  also  grows  and  fruits  quite 
well  on  upland. 

Then  we  have  another  race  of  plants  we 
should  strive  to  introduce  where  they  would 
show  to  the  best  advantage  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  conditions  suitable  to  their  perma¬ 
nent  welfare.  I  mean  the  trees  and  shrubs 
that  bloom  early  in  the  spring  and  before  their 
leaves  come  out.  Among  trees  the  red  maple 
is  conspicuous.  Among  shrubs  mezereon  comes 
first.  One  form  has  red,  another  white  flow¬ 
ers.  Plant  it  only  where  it  will  enjoy  the  full 
sunshine  in  summer.  We  then  have  the  Cor¬ 
nelian  cherry,  buffalo  berry,  leather-wood, 
shrub  yellow-root,  spice  bush,  and  corylopsis. 
Most  of  these  too  enjoy  open,  sunny  quarters, 
providing  they  are  growing  in  good  soil;  but 
full  sunshine  is  not  imperative.  Forsythia, 
gayer  than  any  of  them,  might  be  added.  For 
very  early  plant  it  in  the  warmest  and  sun¬ 
niest  exposure  possible.  The  fragrant  bush 
honeysuckle  is  the  earliest  of  its  race. 

Now,  this  is  the  proper  time  to  note  these 
things  and  to  mark  out  where  we  would  like 
to  have  this,  that,  and  the  other,  so  as  to  make 
our  gardens  look  pretty  and  cosy  in  winter. 

Kings  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PAINTING.— III. 


BY  AN  EXPERIENCED  PAINTER. 


EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATE  ON  COLORS  AND 
FASHIONS  IN  PAINTING. 

Nature  suggests  bright  colors  in  Southern 
latitudes;  duller  colors  natural  to  colder 
regions;  colors  favored  by  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  colonists;  increase  of  refinement  brings 
change  of  fashion;  the  cottage  style  of 
buildings  affords  great  opportunities  for 
artistic  painting;  American  climate  espe¬ 
cially  favorable  to  fine  coloration. 

Climate  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  taste 
aud  fashions  in  coloring  buildings.  In  the 
Southern  parts  of  Europe,  North  Africa  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  subject  to  strong, 
sunny  light  and  clear  skies,  strong  colors  per¬ 
vade  nature,  and  through  nature  bright  colors 
are  suggested  to  art,  even  on  the  outside  as 
well  as  the  inside  of  buildings.  In  some  of  the 
East  Indian  cities  brilliant  colors  are  seen  in 
all  directions  with  beautiful  effect  on  every 
kind  of  building.  This  is  a  natural  sequence. 
Wheu  we  come  to  colder  countries  dull  colors 
prevail,  as  we  see.in  all  the  North  of  Europe, 
suggested  by  the  surroundings  of  nature. 

In  America,  although  we  have  much  cold  as 
well  as  heat,  we  still  have  sunny  skies  to  a 
great  extent,  and  would  naturally  have  a  taste 
for  strong  colors.  The  primitive  races  of  In¬ 
dians,  true  to  nature,  showed  this  natural  ef¬ 
fect  of  bright  skies  and  grand  scenery  in  their 
fondness  for  bright-colored  trappings;  but  our 
first  colonists  came  with  the  fashions  of  North¬ 
ern  Europe  strongly  predominating  and  were 
slow  to  trust  themselves  to  any  new  ideas  or 
sentiments.  Thus  it  was  that  white  paint  out¬ 
side  was  general  with  green  blinds.  Canary 
yellow  was  used  for  stoop  floors,  some  inside 
walls,  etc.  Occasionally  gi'een  on  a  wall, or  blue 
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on  the  inside  wood- work  was  used.  In  cities 
where  brown  stone  houses  were  built,  brown 
stone  color  was  added  to  match  some  parts  of 
a  building ;  but  the  triumph  of  color  for  inside 
walls  was  French  gray,  as  it  was  called,  em¬ 
bracing  all  shades,  between  a  gray,  lilac,  or 
lavender.  Add  to  this  drab  for  a  kitchen, and 
you  have  the  whole  range  of  colors  used  in  a 
painting  business  35  years  ago.  Even  decora¬ 
tive  painting  done  by  competent  foreign  ar¬ 
tists  had  to  be  kept  down  in  coloring  and  or¬ 
nament  to  a  cold,  stupid  imitation  of  stucco 
work,  and  it  was  miserably  misnamed  “fresco 
painting.”  This  was  used  in  houses,  churches, 
theatres  and  every  kind  of  public  building 
alike,  without  any  regard  to  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  designs.  The  only  work  done  in 
those  days,  that  showed  care  and  talent  was 
some  excellent  imitations  of  woods  by  skilled 
grainers;  but  the  popular  introduction  of  hard 
woods  has  now  driven  wood  graining  out  of 
the  field. 

As  luxuries  began  to  increase  and  our  people 
traveled  abroad,  colors  began  to  be  more  ap¬ 
preciated.  A  revival  of  coloring  and  decorat¬ 
ing  in  a  more  refined  taste  had  made  headway 
in  Europe,  and  was  soon  afterwards  introduced 
into  America.  Our  frame  houses,  with  many 
members  of  enrichment,  gave  good  opportun¬ 
ity  for  displaying  taste  on  outside  work,  and 
the  more  recent  style  of  architecture,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Queen  Anne;  but  which  in  reality 
is  more  of  an  admixture  of  Old  English,  Swiss, 
and  new  ideas,  offers  greater  facilities  for 
painting  in  decided  colors  than  were  attained 
before.  The  beach  cottages  were  the  first  to 
lead  off  with  the  many  gables,  hoods,  veran¬ 
das  and  curtains,  and  so  much  is  this  style  ap- 
preeiated  that  it  is  becoming  universal  wher¬ 
ever  new  houses  are  built  in  the  country.  So 
convenient  and  cosy  are  these  cottages  that 
they  are  taking  a  distinct  style, more  American 
than  anything  else,  and  will  without  doubt 
form  a  national  style,  rather  than  a  Queen 
Anne  or  any  other  order  of  architecture.  Since 
these  pretty  homes  are  springing  up  all  over 
the  country,  it  is  a  necessity  to  paint  them  to 
the  best  advantage  and  with  good  taste.  This 
requires  skill  and  care  to  bring  out  some  parts 
and  to  retire  others.  This  style  of  architect¬ 
ure  will  stand  and  even  demands  strong  tints 
and  some  bright  coloring  to  beautify  and  do 
justice  to  the  various  parts  of  the  work,  setting 
it  off  to  the  best  advantage.  This  order  of 
buildings  offers  a  wide  field  for  cultivating  a 
taste  for  colors  and  effective  painting. 

Of  all  countries,  America  is  the  one  where 
colors  should  and  will  be  appreciated,  with 
our  gorgeous  autumnal  foliage  filling  the 
whole  landscape  with  brilliant  tints,  while 
every  waste  nook,  as  well  as  our  roadsides,  is 
lined  with  wild  asters  and  the  bending  golden 
rod;  while  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  glor¬ 
ious  sunset,  illuminating  the  great  arc  above, 
reflecting  its  golden  tints  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  nature  and  affording  a  scene  which 
America  alone  can  show.  Most  of  us  can  re¬ 
member  such  sights  that  have  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  mind;  tints  that  linger  in 
the  eye  for  many  years.  Why  should  not 
these  memories  imbue  us  with  a  love  for 
colors?  When  composed  in  harmony  and  good 
taste,  where  can  we  better  use  the  soul-inspir¬ 
ing  art  of  painting  than  on  our  own  country 
homes. 


FEEDING  AND  MARKETING  BROILERS. 


P.  H.  JACOBS. 

The  two  all-important  points;  improvements 
in  feeding  broilers;  constipation  due  to 
lack  of  warmth;  ventilation  for  brooder- 
raised  broilers;  dressing  and  marketing; 
weights;  creating  a  home  market. 

The  main  points  in  raising  broilers  are  the 
heat  and  the  feed,  and  though  attention  was 
called  to  the  importance  of  warmth  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  article,  yet  it  may  also  be  stated  that 
the  more  comfortable  the  chicks  the  less  food 
they  require.  Feeding  is  always  a  matter  of 
experiment  on  all  the  broiler  farms  here,  and 
this  season  less  labor  has  been  needed  and 
fewer  losses  have  occurred  owing  to  the  fact 
that  better  methods  have  been  practiced. 
Formerly  nearly  all  the  food,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  ground  corn  and  oats,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  ground  meat,  was  cooked,  being 
baked  as  cakes  and  crumbled.  Now  the 
cooked  food  is  given  only  in  the  morning  and 
at  night,  the  pin-head  oatmeal  being  kept  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time,  while  wheat  is  given  as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  eat  it.  Ground 
meat  may  be  kept  in  the  troughs  also,  but 
should  it  begin  to  affect  the  bowels,  it  should 
be  withheld  until  the  difficulty  has  passed 
away.  This  saving  of  labor  in  feeding  is  an 
important  item,  as  it  was  formerly  necessary 
to  feed  them  every  two  hours,  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  3,000  broilers  are  raised  under 


helter  and  require  large  quantities  of  food, 
the  matter  of  mixing  and  cooking  the  food 
call?  for  constant  attention,  but  now  the  work 
is  easier. 

The  large  majority  of  those  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  the  raising  of  broilers  in  brooders 
lose  them  from  constipation  of  the  bowels. 
The  loss  is  usually  attributed  to  lack  of  green 
food,  but  with  us  there  is  no  such  difficulty, 
as  we  have  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  this  difficulty  arises  from  lack  of  warmth 
in  the  brooders,  the  result  being  that  the 
brooders  are  always  kept  warm,  about  90 
degrees  being  the  correct  temperature.  No 
thermometer  is  necessary,  for  the  chicks  will 
nestle  close  together  if  the  heat  is  insufficient, 
while  they  will  separate  and  “spread  out”  if 
the  brooder  is  warm.  Always  observe  this 
fact  in  raising  broilers,  for  upon  it,  more  than 
the  food,  depends  success.  A  plan  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  brooding  has  been  given  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Another  error  lies  in  the  supposition  that 
the  chicks  may  die  for  want  of  fresh  air, 
and  that  they  must  run  outside.  True,  they 
are  allowed  out  on  clear,  dry  days;  but  until 
they  are  a  month  old  they  are  kept  inside. 
The  warm  air  coming  into  the  brooders  pro¬ 
vides  sufficient  ventilation,  and  as  we  have 
tried  both  the  outdoor  and  indoor  methods, 
we  find  that  the  birds  grow  much  faster,  and 
the  losses  are  fewer,  when  they  are  carefully 
kept  inside,  and  made  warm  and  comfortable. 
No  objection  can  be  made  tb  feeding  them 
anything  that  they  will  relish,  but  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  grass  is  a  luxury,  while  cabbages  and 
other  vegetables  are  supplanted  by  fruits,  and 
hence  are  scarce.  We  raise  thousands  of 


chicks  that  never  see  an  ounce  of  green  food1 
Some  of  the  broiler  farms  have  all  the  appli¬ 
ances  for  preparing  the  food,  and  heating  in¬ 
cubators,  and  even  slaughter  houses  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  buildings. 

During  the  shipping  season  (from  January 
19  to  June  1)  the  chicks  are  sold  in  the  dressed 
condition.  There  are  parties  who  make  a 
a  special  business  of  preparing  them  for  mar¬ 
ket,  at  from  five  to  10  cents  each.  No  deduc¬ 
tion  is  made  for  size,  as  the  smaller  the  chick 
the  more  labor  is  needed  proportionately. 
They  are  hung  up  by  the  feet,  one  man  sticks 
them  in  the  throat,  another  quickly  plucks 
off  the  largest  feathers,  and  women  and  child¬ 
ren  carefully  pick  off  all  the  pm-feathers. 
They  are  not  fed  for  24  hours  before  killing  as 
the  crops  must  be  empty.  After  allowing  all 
the  animal  heat  to  escape  (some  drop  them  in 
ice-water  and  then  wipe  them  dry)  they  are 
packed  nicely  in  boxes  or  barrels,  and  sent  by 
express  to  market.  They  aie  never  scalded, 
and  if  the  skm  is  torn  or  broken  in  any  place 
it  is  carefully  sewed  to  avoid  detection. 
Everything  depends  on  the  appearance,  for  a 
young  chick  is  not  easily  fatted,  the  lood  go¬ 
ing  mostly  t©  bone  and  muscle,  and  when 
killed  and  picked  it  looks  very  long-legged, 
thin  and  poor,  but  the  points  to  examine  for 
fat  are  along  both  sides  of  the  backbone,  the 
rule  being  that  the  more  fat  indicated  along 
the  back  the  fatter  is  the  whole  body  corres¬ 
pondingly.  Plenty  of  breast  meat  is  also  de¬ 
sired,  but  this  depends  more  on  the  breed 
than  on  the  feed.  Where  eggs  are  collected 
promiscuously,  as  is  done  here,  the  quality  of 
the  broilers  of  course  varies. 


No  correct  estimate  can  be  given  of  weights. 
No  matter  how  much  food  may  be  given,  the 
rapid  growth  depends  upon  the  warmth  of f he 
brooder.  Some  persons  will  have  chicks 
weighing  two  pounds  when  they  are  ten  weeks 
old  while  a  neighbor,  with  a  house  and  sys¬ 
tem  of  brooding  exactly  the  same,  but  who 
lets  in  plenty  of  “ventilation”  (i.  e.,  lets  his 
warmth  escape)  may  not  have  his  chicks  reach 
two  pounds  each  in  three  months.  The  aver¬ 
age  weights  may  be  given  as  10  ounces  at  five 
weeks  old,  a  pound  at  seven  weeks,  and  two 
pounds  at  11  weeks,  and  as  compared  with  the 
chicks  raised  by  hens  brooder-raised  chicks  pre¬ 
sent  a  more  attractive  market  appearance,  and 
are  free  from  disease.  A  duck  at  10  months 
old  will  weigh  4%  pounds,  but  the  chicks  bring 
prices  that  more  than  compensate  for  the  dif  * 
ference  in  weight. 

The  larger  number  of  chicks  are  shipped  to 
New  York,  the  Fulton  Market  dealers  taking 
the  bulk ;  but  they  will  not  accept  of  any  that 
are  inferior,  which  compels  the  sale  of  some 
lots  by  commission  merchants.  No  item  in 
broiler  raising,  therefore,  is  so  important  as 
quality,  and  nothing  assists  more  in  that  re¬ 
spect  than  good  crosses,  among  the  best  being 
Wyandotte, Dorking,  or  Plymouth  Rock  cocks 
with  females  of  the  Brahma  or  Cochm  breeds, 
but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  state  that  yel¬ 
low  legs  and  skin  add  to  the  apparent  market 
quality,  and  that  is  what  we  must  cater  to; 
but  a  nice,  plump-breasted  Game  chick,  with 
flesh-colored  legs,  will  not  be  objected  to. 
Never  use  dark-legged  breeds  for  broilers,  as 
there  is  a  strong  (though  foolish)  prejudice 
against  them;  but  they  are  really  the  best,  if 
buyers  would  only  believe  it.  Dealers  will 


come  for  the  broilers  when  they  learn  that 
you  have  choice  stock,  and  as  our  poultrymen 
are  organized,  we  are  beginning  to  create  a 
demand  on  the  ground,  as  any  number  can  be 
supplied  when  desired,  and  the  prices  obtained 
are  equal  to  those  in  the  large  cities.  Much 
as  has  been  done,  there  is  more  to  learn,  and 
Rural  readers  must  not  be  surprised  if 
we  discover  in  the  future  that  there  is  still  a 
better  and  simpler  mode,  as  that  which  may 
be  considered  perfect  to  day  may  be  improved 
upon  to-morrow.  Though  experience  has 
taught  us  how  to  succeed,  yet  we  have  more 
to  learn. 

TIMELY  POULTRY  NOTES. 

Bumble  Foot  and  Five-toed  Breeds  — 
Some  grave  writers  have  given  out  their  opin¬ 
ions  that  Dorkings  and  other  five-toed  fowls  are 
more  subject  to  bumble  foot  than  other  birds; 
this  is  a  singular  stupidity.  In  what  way  is 
there  any  more  connection  between  the  fifth 
toe  and  bumble  foot  than  between  a  corn  on 
the  bottom  of  a  man’s  foot  and  his  little  toe? 
The  bumble  foot  is  directly  under  the  center 
of  the  bottom  of  the  foot  and  the  fifth  toe  is 
the  furthest  off.  I  have  seen  bumble  foot  much 
more  on  the  lightest  breeds  than  on  the  heavi¬ 
est,  having  been  communicated  by  infection. 

The  Fifth  Toe. — Some  of  the  same  grave 
authorities  call  the  fifth  toe  a  deformity.  It 
must  be  a  very  old  one,  as  it  was  described  by 
the  Romans  before  the  Christian  era.  There 
are  several  breeds  of  fowls  with  five  toes.  The 
Houdans,  Dorkings,  some  Polish  often  develop 
a  fifth  toe,  and  the  Japanese  Fur  Fowls  also 


have  five  toes ;  so  have  some  other  subbreeds 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
If  it  is  argued  that  the  fifth  toe  is  useless, 
so  are  top-knots,  gills,  long  tails  or  even 
combs.  As  to  being  in  the  way  of  chicks, 
facts  do  not  prove  that  it  is  troublesome,  as 
there  are  no  mothers  that  surpass  Dorking 
hens.  - : - 

Wild  and  Domestic  Turkeys. — It  is  so 
generally  believed  that  our  domestic  turkey 
is  a  descendant  of  our  common  wild  turkey — 
Meleagris  gallopavo,  that  it  may  surprise 
some  to  know  that  it  is  not;  for  it  was  shown 
years  ago  to  be  a  descendant  from  the  Mexi¬ 
can  turkey — Meleagris  gallopavo,  var.  Mexi- 
cana. 

Fowls  Returned  from  the  Exhibition 
Rooms  w'ant  extra  watching.  They  are  very 
ant  to  be  pugnacious  and  fight  desperately 
with  any  other  cocks  which  have  occupied 
the  premises  during  their  absence.  As  a  sani¬ 
tary  precaution  al  ways  give  them  tonics  for 
the  first  day  or  two  when  they  reach  home. 

henry  hales. 


TYPICAL  PAIR  OF  WHITE  MINORCAS. 

Considerable  has  appeared  in  the  Rural 
of  late  about  Minorca  fowls, and  especially  the 
White  Minorca  breed.  At  Fig.  10  we  present 
to  our  readers  likenesses  of  a  typical  pair  of 
White  Minorcas,  re-engraved  from  the  English 
Fanciers’  Gazette.  In  England,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States,  this  breed  is  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  into  public  favor,  though  the  “bocm”  it  is 
enjoying  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is, 
the  Gazette  says,  due  more  to  the  demands  for 
it  on  this  side  than  to  any  special  efforts  made 
on  the  other. 


Jn'ijnsi'l  %ocietu$. 


SYRACUSE  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT. 

“ Classified  knowledge ”  for  agriculture; 

“ sense  and  nonsense  in  wintering  sheep? 
high  praise  for  ensilage;  adulteration  of 
dairy  products;  “ofeo,"’  tobacco  handling; 
handling  manure ;  common  sense  in  horse- 
breeding;  feeding  pigs  for  fat  and  lean; 
lively  questions;  nitrogen ,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid;  soil  exhaustion;  summer  fal¬ 
lowing.  _ 

The  first  New  York  Farmers’  Institute  of 
the  year  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  convened  at  10  a.  m.  at 
the  Alhambra,  Syracuse,  with  an  attendance 
of  fully  500. 

The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  Peter  Collier,  of 
the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 

His  subject  was  Scientific  Agriculture.  He 
said:  “We  have  in  the  past  too  much  ig¬ 
nored  the  value  of  such  assemblages  as  these. 
Agriculture  is  more  than  an  abundance  of 
knowledge.  It  is  classified  systematic  science. 
The  very  first  power  which  develops  itself 
in  the  child  is  the  last,  by  our  present  meth¬ 
ods,  wdiich  is  cultivated,  viz:  the  power  of 
accurate  observation.  One  of  the  criticisms 
brought  against  science  is  that  it  is  so  very 
particular ;  this  is  the  very  kernel  of  science.  ’ 
“Sense  and  nonsense  in  wintering  sheep’ 
was  discussed  by  Secretary  J.  S.  Woodward. 

He  said:  “There  are  certain  principles  which 
must  be  kept  in  view.  Under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
feeding  sheep  can  be  counted  as  profit ;  GO  per 
cent,  of  the  food  of  our  animals  is  used  up  to 
keep  them  from  freezing.  Anything  which 
decreases  the  growth  of  flesh  decreases  also 
the  growth  of  wool,  and  vigor.  The  most 
profit  comes  when  we  secure  the  greatest  in¬ 
crease  in  wool  and  meat  for  the  least  exp  ;ndi- 
ture  of  food.  The  skin  of  the  sheep  is  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate,  and  it  is  a  great  fallacy  to 
say  that  the  cold  wind  does  not  cause  suffering 
and  diminish  profits.  The  close  housing  of 
sheep  under  proper  conditions  would  greatly 
assist  in  the  economic  feeding  not  only  of  fat¬ 
tening  sheep,  but  of  store  sheep  as  well. 
Plenty  of  good  water,  easily  accessible,  is  a 
necessity.”  E.  A.  Powell  thought  that  far 
more  exercise  than  was  recommended  by  Mr. 
Woodward  was  necessary  for  the  highest  con. 
dition  of  health.  Mr.  Woodward  explained 
the  conditions  under  which  his  sheep  are 
housed  and  claimed  that  all  the  exercise  neces¬ 
sary  could  be  obtained  by  placing  20  sheep  in 
pens  as  many  feet  square. 

W.  H.  Gilbert,  of  Richland,  N.  Y.,  next 
read  a  paper  on  ensilage.  He  said  he  was  a 
convert  to  ensilage.  He  had  obtained  the  best 
results  from  large  Southern  corn  put  in  the  4 
silo  after  the  kernel  was  glazed.  He  estimated 
that  he  had  an  average  of  50  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre.  The  cost  of  culture  was  §84;  cost  of 
seed  and  harvesting  and  filling  the  silo, 
§176.90,  making  a  total  of  §260.90  or  a  cost  of 
§10.87  per  acre  or  §2.90  for  the  principal  ration 
of  a  milch  cow  for  seven  months,  equal  in 
value  to  25  to  30  dollars’  worth  of  hay.  He 


said:  “lam  now  feeding  silage  that  costs  me 
not  more  than  1 X  cent  per  day  per  cow,  that 
has  a  feeding  value  equal  to  20  pounds  of  good 
hay.  A  Wisconsin  dairyman,  with  a  herd  of 
75  cows,  is  making  butter  from  a  ration  of 
silage  and 'bran  that  costs  him  but  7%  cents 
per  day  for  each  cow.  I  am  satisfied  that  in 
order  to  compete  with  Western  enterprise,  the 
New  York  dairymen  will  find  the  silo  a  neces¬ 
sity.”  Great  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
farmers  in  this  subject  and  all  seemed  to  want 
to  ask  questions  at  once. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  first  thing  in  order  was  the  opening  of 
the  question  box,  when  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  in  great  demand  to  answer  the 
questions  regarding  ensilage.  His  wooden 
silo,  he  said,  was  15  feet  deep  and  35  feet  long 
and  cost  $35.  It  was  covered  with  a  foot  of 
straw  and  18  inches  of  stone.  He  said  that  in 
feeding,  the  whole  surface  of  the  exposed 
silage  should  be  taken  off  every  day.  Hon. 
•T.  K.  Brown,  State  Dairy  Commissioner,  said 
he  covered  his  silo  with  building  paper  and 
matched  flooring  and  used  no  weight.  He 
thought  the  two  or  three  inches  of  wasted 
silage  not  enough  to  pay  for  handling  stone  to 
cover  the  silo. 

Hon.  J.  K.  Brown  then  delivered  an  address 
on  the  “adulteration  of  dairy  products:  can 
we  prohibit  it?”  He  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that 
oleomargarine  was  unwholesome,  as  had  been 
proved  by  artificial  digestion — it  took  a  very 
much  longer  time  to  digest  than  did  butter. 
He  showed  how  the  oleomargarine  laws  pro¬ 
tect  the  consumers  fully  as  much  as  the  farm¬ 
ers.  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
artificial  coloring  was  detrimental,  he  said 
that  so  far  as  they  had  been  able  to  investigate 
the  matter,  artificial  coloring  did  not  in  any 
way  make  the  butter  unwholesome.  “The 
coloring  of  butter  is  understood  and  expected 
and  is  not  a  fraud.” 

“Tobacco  culture”  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Hon.  S.  Q.  Hubbard,  of  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  President  of  the  New  England  Tobacco 
Growers’  Association.  In  answer  to  questions, 
he  said  he  would  not  “top”  tobacco,  but  would 
“bud”  it;  that  is,  take  off  the  terminal  bud  as 
soon  as  formed.  Sheds  should  have  tight 
sides,  but  should  be  open  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom.  Light,  sandy  lands  would  raise  lighter- 
colored  leaf  than  heavy  lands.  He  favored 
using  lath  instead  of  twine  for  hanging,  as  did 
also  several  other  tobacco  men  present. 


THE  EVENING  SESSION 

convened  at  7 :30.  Mr.  Gilbert  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  churning  at  the  right  temperature 
in  order  to  get  all  the  butter  from  the  cream. 
It  takes  a  higher  temperature  to<ehurn  cream 
from  deep  setting  than  from  the  old  process. 
Prof.  Roberts  spoke  of  the  value  of  adding 
water  to  correct  the  viscosity  of  the  cream  in 
cases  where  there  was  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  butter. 

Should  manure  be  kept  under  shelter  till 
applied  to  the  soil?  Prof.  Roberts:  “The 
thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  keep  it  from  wast¬ 
ing.  A  good  deal  goes  off  in  the  atmosphere 
and  much  goes  to  the  neighbor  below  every 
time  it  rains.”  According  to  actual  tests 
made  at  the  University  Farm,  every  ton  of 
water  carries  off  60  cents’  worth  of  plant  food 
from  a  heap  of  rotting  manure.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward:  “The  best  time  to  draw  out  manure 
is  when  it  is  made.”  Prof.  Roberts:  “You 
can’t  always  do  that,  Mr.  Woodward  ” 

MORNING  SESSION,  DECEMBER  21. 

The  opening  of  the  question  box  developed 
the  fact  that  the  farmers  proposed  to  know  all 
that  could  be  learned  about  the  silo  question. 
How  much  grain  would  you  feed  with  silage? 
Mr.  Gilbert:  “Eight  pounds  of  bran  with  40 
pouudsof  silage.”  Dr.  Colliersaid:  “Don’tsow 
ensilage  corn:  drill  it  in  and  not  too  thick. 
Sunlight  is  necessary  to  develop  it.”  Mr. 
Powell  said  he  was  afraid  the  farmers  would 
be  led  to  underrate  the  value  of  fodder  corn 
to  be  fed  to  cows  in  the  summer  when  the 
grass  gave  out.  He  considered  it  of  great 
value.  Mr.  Gilbert  said  he  spent  a  week  or  10 
days  filling  a  silo.  Mr.  Powell  said  that  clover 
stood  next  to  corn  as  an  ensilage  plant.  It 
should  be  cut  rather  greener  than  for  hay  and 
should  not  be  wet  when  put  into  the  silo.  Mr. 
Gates  said  that  it  made  no  difference  whether 
it  was  wet  or  not.  Clover  may  be  put  into 
the  same  silo  with  corn.  Rye  does  not  make 
good  silage. 

Can  farmers’  clubs  have  fertilizers  analyzed 
at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  free  of 
charge?  Dr.  Coll ier  answered  that  they  could. 
At  the  same  time  he  said  it  would  be  advisable 
to  have  all  samples  sent  to  the  station  at  stated 
times  which  times  would  be  announced  later 
in  the  papers. 

“Common  Sense  in  Horse  Breeding”  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  James  Wood  of 
Mount  Kisco.  He  spoke  of  the  horses  raised 
in  New  York  being  better  than  those  raised 
on  the  prairies  of  the  West,  as  they  have  bet¬ 


ter  feet  and  more  endurance.  Over  14,000 
die  in  New  York  city  every  year  and  as  many 
more  are  used  up  and  sent  to  the  country. 
Cars  will  soon  be  propelled  by  electricity,  but 
the  better  class  of  horses  will  always  be  in  de¬ 
mand.  After  speaking  at  some  length  upon 
the  superior  merits  of  the  American  trotting 
horse  and  the  good  that  had  resulted  from  his 
breeding,  he  tpld  the  story  of  the  young  far¬ 
mer  training  his  promising  colt.  After  spend¬ 
ing  $500  or  more  for  sulky,  shoeing,  care,  etc., 
to  say  nothing  about  less  to  the  farm  and 
moral  effects  on  the  boy,  the  four  or  five-year- 
old  colt  would  often  have  to  be  sold  for  from 
$150  to  $400— nominal  price  $1,500.  Why  is  it 
that  a  man,  otherwise  honest,  can’t  tell  the 
truth  about  a  horse?  The  demand  for  trotting 
horses  is  limited.  The  raising  of  coachers  is 
attended  with  some  risk ;  but  a  good  draft 
horse  can  always  be  sold  for  his  value.  Sound¬ 
ness  of  feet,  levelness  of  head,  rapidity  of 
walk  are  to  be  preferred  m  a  draft  horse,  re¬ 
gardless  of  breed. 

The  mare  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  we  want  the  colt  to  be.  The  stallion 
should  be  somewhat  closer  built  than  the  mare. 
“Short  back  and  long  belly”  is  a  good  old  rule. 

“I  prefer  fall  foals.  They  may  suck  the 
mare  in  the  winter  and  be  weaned  on  grassin 
the  spring.  Colts  should  be  early  taught  to 
eat  bran  and  oats  and  should  be  fed  twice  a 
day.  Corn  meal  should  never  be  fed  them. 
Keep  the  colt  growing.  It  takes  longer  and 
costs  more  to  make  up  for  a  pound  of  loss  than 
it  does  to  add  five  pounds  of  gain  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  Groom  the  colts  every  day 
with  a  common  stable  broom,  and  thus  accus¬ 
tom  them  to  be  handled.  My  colts,  natur¬ 
ally  high-strung,  will  stand  aud  not  be  alarmed 
if  almost  anything  be  banged  about  their  heels, 
Every  colt  should  be  broken  to  the  saddle. 
Some  time  in  his  life  some  one  will  want  to 
ride  him.  Drive  in  deep  snow  to  secure  prop¬ 
er  walking  gait.” 

Mrs.  Emma  Taylor  spoke  eloquently  of  far¬ 
mers’  homes  and  how  to  beautify  them. 

Colonel  Curtis  said  he  was  a  pig  missionary 
and  had  been  for  a  long  time.  He  said  that 
“early  maturity,”  as  generally  spoken  of, 
means  stuffing  the  pig  till  he  becomes  help¬ 
less,  and  then  killing  him  before  he  dies.  This 
practice  has  weakened  the  hogs  of  the  country 
till  they  all  are  an  easy  prey  to  all  passing 
breezes  of  disease.  He  spoke  of  Professor 
Henry’s  experiments  in  feeding  for  fat  and 
lean,  and  called  attention  to  the  figures  given. 
Those  fed  for  lean  gained  114  pounds  more  in 
a  given  time  than  those  fed  for  fat,  and  they 
had  59  per  cent,  more  blood.  A  hog  can  be 
made  so  fat  as  to  have  no  blood.  Is  such  a 
hog  healthy?  Is  his  meat  wholesome?  After 
the  Colonel’s  talk  Mr.  Wood  spoke  of  Virginia 
hams  bringing  a  higher  price  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  market  than  any  other,  and  said  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  hogs  got  no  corn,  but  went  wild  in  the 
woods  and  fattened  on  acorns. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

What  is  the  best  remedy  for  wormy  apples? 
Prof.  Bailey  said  there  was  no  remedy,  but 
the  preventive  was  to  use  Paris-green  sprayed 
upon  the  trees.  He  used  Field’s  force  pump 
which  is  worked  by  the  hiud  wheel  of  a 
wagon.  He  said  the  “Boss”  nozzle  which 
goes  with  the  pump  is  worthless.  He  put  his 
thumb  over  the  end  of  the  hose  to  make  the 
spray.  He  used  about  half  a  pound  of  Paris- 
green  to  a  kerosene  barrel  of  water.  He  liked 
London-purple  when  it  could  be  found  pure ; 
but  it  is  often  adulterated. 

Some  discussion  followed  as  to  the  value  of 
salt  as  a  fertilizer.  The  balance  of  evidence 
seemed  to  show  that  salt  is  beneficial  to  wheat, 
but  just  why  was  not  clearly  shown.  Prof. 
Roberts  remarked  that  it  had  been  shown  by 
experiment  that  salt,  like  plaster,  though  it 
did  not  “draw  moisture,”  helped  the  plant  to 
withstand  drought  by  preventing  evaporation. 
Plants  treated  with  salt  give  off  only  about 
half  the  usual  amount  of  moisture. 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Green:  “Every  family  should 
eat  10  to  12  bushels  of  strawberries  in 
the  season.  We  have  them  six  to  eight  weeks. 
You  must  have  them  m  your  own  garden 
where  your  own  wife  and  children  can  pick 
them  with  the  dew  on  them.”  What  is  the 
best  fertilizer  for  strawberries?  Mr.  Green: 
“Wood  ashes  aud  bone  dust.”  Which  is  the 
most  economical  food  for  sheep — corn  or  oats? 
Mr.  Woodward:  “Neither  is  very  profitable. 
Both  are  too  costly  to  feed  alone.  Oats  are 
too  high  in  price  and  corn  is  not  a  perfect 
food.  I  would  add  bran  or  cotton  seed  meal 
to  corn.  Beans  are  good  if  fed  with  corn.”  If 
all  farmers  would  raise  lambs  for  early  mar¬ 
ket  would  the  price  be  the  same?  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward:  “Certainly  not.  When  that  time 
comes  I  expect  to  be  doing  something  else 
that  all  the  farmers  are  not  doing.”  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  question,  Mr.  Woodward  said  he 
liked  the  new  process  oil  meal  better  than  the 
old,  as  it  did  not  act  so  strongly  as  a  cathar¬ 
tic. 

“Nitrogen,  Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid; 


How  to  procure  them  and  how  to  sell  them,” 
was  the  subject  treated  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts, 
of  Cornell  University.  He  began  by  stating 
that  the  wheat  of  New  York  State  last  year 
averaged  16  7-10  bushels  per  acre;  that  the 
entire  wheat  crop  of  the  country  was  sold  for 
a  little  over  $8  per  acre.  We  do  not  half 
farm.  In  England  they  raise  30  bushels  on 
the  average.  They  know  how  to  tickle  the 
soil.  Nature  has  given  great  stores  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  our 
business  to  combine  them.  Culture  is  the  first 
way  which  suggests  itself  for  getting  these 
elements.  The  Professor  then  gave  the  results 
of  some  experiments  on  the  University  farm 
to  test  the  value  of  culture  without  manures. 
On  one  wheat  plot  which  produced  156  pounds 
of  wheat  the  first  year,  180  pounds  were 
secured  the  second  year,  256  pounds  the  third 
year.  He  then  spoke  of  the  great  quantities 
of  plant  food  (especially  nitrogen)  that  are 
carried  down  into  the  subsoil  every  year,  and 
of  the  value  of  clover  as  a  means  of  bringing 
this  fertility  to  the  surface.  In  an  experiment 
at  the  University  farm  plenty  of  clover  roots 
were  found  at  a  depth  of  56  inches.  The  buy¬ 
ing  of  by-products,  such  as  bran,  oil-meal  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  is  one  means  of  obtaining 
nitrogen  When  bran,  oil  meal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  are  fed  to  milch  cows  80  per  cent, 
of  the  plant  food  is  returned  in  the  manure. 
He  that  sells  $200  worth  of  wheat  sells  $67 
worth  of  nitrogen.  A  good  horse  carries  off 
$7  worth  of  plant  food;  100  pounds  of  butter 
carry  off  19  cents’  worth. 

Questioned  as  to  the  advisability  of  practic¬ 
ing  summer  fallowing,  he  said:  “I  would 
never  summer  fallow  unless  obliged  to  do  so  to 
eradicate  weeds  that  could  not  be  killed  other¬ 
wise.  Keep  something  growing:  that  is  Na¬ 
ture’s  method.”  Dr.  Collier:  “Good  tillage 
without  manure  is  better  than  manure  with 
shiftless  tillage.” 

The  utmost  good  feeling  prevailed  through¬ 
out,  and  the  farmers  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
meetings  were  theirs  and  that  they  were  free 
to  ask  questions. 


DEVICE  FOR  WINDING  WIRE. 


For  taking  wire  from  hop-yards  or  fences 
I  have  found  the  device  shownatFig.il 


very  cheap  and  convenient.  Take  an  old 
washtub  and  a  board  five  or  six  inches  wide; 
nail  the  board  across  the  tub,  letting  it  pro¬ 
ject  three  or  four  inches  at  each  end.  Then 
through  the  center  of  the  bottom  of  the  tub 
and  of  the  board  on  top  bore  a  one-and-a-half- 
inch  hole.  Put  a  pole  through  the  hole  for  a 
shaft.  Also  bore  a  hole  about  a  foot  from  the 
center  and  drive  in  a  peg  for  a  crank-handle  as 
shown.  I  used  an  old  well-crank.  If  it  is  worked 
in  a  hop-yard,  fasten  the  shaft  to  the  poles, 
letting  it  project  at  the  end  where  the  wire  is 
to  be  taken  off  enough  to  slip  the  tub  on.  If  it  is 
to  be  used  in  taking  wire  off  a  fence  or  where 
there  is  nothing  to  which  it  can  be  fastened, 
drive  two  posts  in  the  ground  six  or  seven  feet 
apart.  Then  tie  the  wire  to  the  end  of  the 
board  and  turn  the  crank,  and  you  will  see 
how  nicely  the  wire  will  coil  around  the  tub. 
The  tub  must  be  tapering,  of  course. 

“  ECONOMIST.” 


FODDER  CORN  TIE. 


At  Fig.  12  is  shown  a  tie  which  is  used  here¬ 
abouts  for  binding  fodder  corn  at  shucking 
time.  In  tying  a  bundle  stand  astride  of  it, 
press  with  the  knee  and  pull  with  the  band 
till  the  buckle  will  slip  into  the  loop.  When 
untying  give  the  buckle  a  half  turn  and  slip 
it  out  of  the  loop.  If  the  band  is  used  careful¬ 
ly  it  can  be  employed  several  times.  We  use 
binder  twine  for  the  ties,  and  we  also  take 


care  of  the  old  ties  we  get  out  of  the  straw 
stack,  tying  two  together,  with  a  loop  in  one 


end  and  a  buckle  in  the  other,  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  of  a  convenient  length  for  a  band. 

Marion  Co.,  Ind.  f.  c.  mcc. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  or  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Rut  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.) 


MANURE  FROM  CROPS  RETURNED  TO  THE  SOIL 
ENOUGH. 

A.  B.  L.,  Greysville ,  Ohio. —  I  have  160 
acres  of  land,  divided  into  16  ten-acre  fields; 
upon  this  I  raise  a  rotation  of  crops,  consist¬ 
ing  of  corn  followed  by  oats  and  this  followed 
by  wheat,  when  it  is  seeded  down.  In  this 
way  I  have  under  cultivation  each  year  10 
acres  of  corn,  10  of  oats  and  10  of  wheat.  Each 
field  is  plowed  in  turn,  making  a  regular  rota¬ 
tion.  I  raise  good  crops  and  neither  buy  nor 
sell  any  grain,  feed  or  fertilizer.  1  save  the 
manure  judiciously,  hauling  what  is  said  to  be 
200  loads;  but  this  I  doubt.  Anyhow,  every¬ 
thing  raised  on  the  farm  goes  back  to  the  soil. 
What  will  be  the  condition  of  my  farm  25 
years  hence,  or  am  I  returning  as  much  to  the 
soil  as  I  am  taking  off?  1  would  like  a 
scientific  answer  to  this  and  think  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  others  as  well  as  us,  as  there  is  a 
great  question  involved. 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

“Out  of  nothing  nothing  comes.”  So  that 
if  all  crops  are  fed  to  farm  animals  and  the 
manure  so  made  is  returned  to  the  soil,  some¬ 
thing  is  taken  from  the  soil  by  which  the 
growth  of  the  animals  is  made  up.  When 
youDg  stock  are  reared  the  loss  to  the  soil  is 
more  than  when  mature  animals  are  kept, 
the  loss  consisting  of  phosphoric  acid,  lime 
and  nitrogen  chiefly,  of  which  tne  bones  and 
flesh  are  in  greater  part  made  up.  The  car¬ 
bonaceous  portion  of  the  food  need  not  *  be 
taken  into  account,  as  this  is  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  contributed  by  the  atmosphere.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  nitrogen  is  also  thus 
contributed,  equal  to  about  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  of  seven  or  eight  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  only.  But  this  is  something,  and 
w’hen  full-grown  animals  are  kept  for  fatten¬ 
ing  and  all  the  manure  is  put  on  the  land,  this 
atmospheric  contribution  will  leave  a  gain. 
If,  however,  cows  are  kept  for  milk,  or  young 
stock  are  reared,  this  atmospheric  nitrogen 
will  not  supply  enough  for  the  growth  of  the 
animals  or  for  the  milk  produced  and  there 
will  be  a  consid  erable  loss. 

But  the  soil  contains  a  very  large  amount 
of  undeveloped  or  reserved  plant  food,  which 
is  gradually  made  available  by  tillage  and 
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manuring  and  will  last  many  years  under  the 
conservative  system  described.  A  good 
arable  soil  has  been  found  to  consist  of  the 
following  substances,  which  contribute  food 
for  the  crops  in  one  acre,  and  nine  inches 
deep: 


Silica . 2,307,700  pounds. 

a  i _ non  “ 


Alumina . 

255,000 

U 

Oxide  of  iron . 

132,000 

u 

Lime . 

60,900 

u 

Maguesia . 

79.800 

iC 

Potash  . 

34.200 

Soda  .  .... 

36,200 

u 

Phosphoric  acid . 

19,000 

u 

Sulphuric  acid . 

1 ,830 

Chlorine  . 

1.800 

^•Organic  matter - 

70  000 

u 

♦(Con’ing  of  nitrogen 

1,120) 

(c 

Total . 

3,000,000  pounds. 

Of  these  the  crops  of  a  usual  rotation  take 
from  the  soil  the  following  amounts  per  acre. 


Pounds  of 

Wheat. 

Clover 

Hay. 

Grass  | 

Pasture. j 

z 

o 

o 

Oats. 

Total. 

Nitrogen.: . 

45 

102 

49 

56 

52 

304 

Sulphur . 

7.8 

0.4 

5  7 

14.7 

8.0 

45  0 

Potash  . 

27.9 

87.4 

56.3 

58.0 

38.1 

267.7 

Soda  . 

3.4 

4.1 

11.9 

2.0 

72 

28.6 

Lime . 

10.2 

36.1 

28  1 

15.7 

11.8 

151  9 

Magnesia . 

7.7 

30  0 

10.1 

13  3 

9.2 

70.2 

Phosphoric  acid. 

22.7 

25.1 

12.7 

25.1 

1  89 

104  5 

Chlorine . 

1  9 

9.4 

16  2 

— 

5.5 

83.0 

Silica  . 

itl.l 

6.8 

57.0 

54  5 

94.1 

324  0 

Total . 

287.7 

361.2 

247.5 

238.8 

244.8 

1329.5 

or,  in  all,  1,329.5  pounds  outof  the  largequan- 
tity  before  mentioned.  The  nitrogen  con¬ 
tained  in  the  soil  is  seen  to  be  sufficient  for 
nearly  40  rotations,  or  for  200  years,  without 
taking  account  of  the  atmospheric  supply 
and  that  supplied  by  the  manure  spread  upon 
the  land,  and  so  on  all  through  the  list. 

But  the  greater  part — in  fact  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  most  important  elements  of  plant 
food  are  unavailable  because  they  are  insolu¬ 
ble  and  exist  in  more  or  less  fixed  and  inert 
combinations  and  are  gradually  developed  and 
made  available  by  culture.  The  amount  thus 
set  free  year  by  year  is  called  the  reserved 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

Now  while  it  is  impossible  to  say  particu¬ 
larly  how  much  is  returned  to  the  soil  in  the 
manure  made,  because  this  depends  upon  sev¬ 
eral  important  conditions,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  if  all  the  vegetable  products  are  fed  and 
only  the  animal  products  are  sold,  and  the 
manure  is  carefully  saved,  none  of  the  liquid 
being  lost  and  none  wasted  by  exposure  to 
the  weather  or  by  over-heating  in  the  heap, 
the  land  should  gradually  gain  in  fertility 
by  this  careful  and  conservative  method  of 
culture  and  the  longer  it  is  cultivated  the 
more  productive  it  would  become  up  to  the 
maximum  ability  of  each  crop.  At  the  end 
of  25  years,  starting  with  fairly  good  soil 
and  with  favorable  seasons,  the  land  should 
produce  30  to  35  bushels  of  wheat;  two  to 
three  tons  of  clover  hay;  pasturage  for  one 
cow  for  the  summer;  60  to  80  bushels  of  corn 
and  50  bushels  of  oats,  all  per  acre. 

FRUITS  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA. 

W.  H.  L.,  Coal  Center,  Pa. — 1.  Is  the 
Beurrd  Clairgeau  pear  a  good  bearer  and  of 
good  qual  ity  ?  2.  Is  th  ere  any  better  peaehfor 
this  section  than  Stevens’s  Rareripe?  I  am 
planting  apples,  pears  and  peaches  on  a  hill¬ 
side  facing  the  northeast,  and  would  like  to 
know  of  a  few  good  varieties  of  winter  sorts. 


ANSWERED  BY  PRES.  T.  T.  LYON. 

1.  Clairgeau  (BeuriA  is  superfluous;  is  a 
heavy  bearer  and  a  strong  grower  while 
young;  but  when  in  full  bearing  it  must  be 
thinned  persistently  if  its  vigor  and  the 
size  of  the  fruit  are  to  be  maintained.  It  is 
abundantly  hardy  for  Pennsylvania.  The 
fruit  is  beautiful  but  only  of  third-rate  qual¬ 
ity  and  soon  loses  its  quality  after  maturity. 
It  ranks  from  second  to  fourth  in  value  as  a 
market  fruit.  2.  Stevens’s  Peach  (Rareripe 
has  long  since  ceased  to  mean  anything)  is  a  va¬ 
riety  as  yet  only  locally  known.  Actual  trial 
only  can  determine  its  real  value  in  the  local¬ 
ity  in  question.  The  catalogue  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pomological  Society  recommends  for 
Pennsylvania:  Bellegarde,  Codlidge,  Druid 
Hill,  George  the  Fourth  and  Grosse  Mignonne, 
which  must  be  regarded  especially  as  amateur 
varieties.  Alexander,  Beer’s  Smock,  Early 
York  and  Heath  Cling  are  recommended 
doubtless  as  market  peaches  and  Early  and 
Late  Crawfords  are  double-starred,  indicating 
that  they  are  especially  valuable  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  exposure  to  the  northeast  is  a  desir¬ 
able  one  for  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
catalogue  of  the  American  Pomological  Soci¬ 
ety  recommends  48  varieties  of  winter  apples 
for  cultivation  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
Baldwin,  Rambo,  Smith’s  Cider,  Smokehouse, 
and  York  Imperial  are  double-starred  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  are  especially  valuable.  If  to 
these  are  added  Belmont,  Cogswell,  Falla- 
water,  Grimes’s  Golden,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Pippin,  Rome  Beaut}’-,  Talman  Sweet, 
Willow  Twig  and  Yellow  Belleflower,  a  good 
assortment  will  be  provided  for  both  family 
and  market  purposes. 


PRUNING  GRAPE-VINES. 

.7.  E.  McB.,  Peterboro. — What  is  the  best 
method  of  pruning  grape-vines?  I  have  about 
30  two  and  three-year-old  vines,  and  have 
been  told  to  cut  away  every  year  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  old  wood,  leaving  two 
new  vines  about  six  feet  long.  This  year  I 
have  left  the  old  wood,  with  an  extra  bud  here 
and  there  for  next  year’s  fruit. 

Ans.— The  “best”  methods  of  pruning  grape¬ 
vines  are  as  varied  as  the  systems  of  training, 
and  the  best  for  one  system  and  cultivation 
would  not  be  the  best  for  another  system  or 
cultivation.  If  shade  is  desired  more  than 
fruit  the  advice  given  to  leave  new  vines  or 
canes  six  feet  long  will  be  likely  to  give  it. 
As  a  rule,  the  closer  the  pruning,  the  better 
the  fruit:  and  the  simpler  the  system  adopted, 
the  better  for  the  majority  of  amateur  grape 
growers,  and  yet  such  a  system  in  the  hands 
of  some  would  soon  degenerate  into  the  “go- 
as-you-please  system”  simply  from  lack  of 
courage  and  intelligence  enough  to  follow  it 
out.  If  our  correspondent  is  satisfied  with  a 
simple  vertical  trellis,  the  horizontal  arm  and 
short-spur  renewal  system  will  give  arood  satis¬ 
faction  if  thoroughly  attended  to.  The  Knif- 
fin  system  is  simpler  still,  and  will  give  better 
results  under  greater  neglect.  If  an  over-head 
trellis  is  requisite  on  account  of  the  shade, 
the  young  canes  are  spurred  generally  to  two 
buds,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  too 
many  of  them  in  a  body.  If  summer  pruning 
is  not  practiced,  the  first  two  buds  of  the 
young  cane  are  not  apt  to  be  as  fully  devel¬ 
oped  as  those  beyond,  and  the  canes  may  be 
left  three  or  four  buds  long  in  order  to  secure 
these  better  developed  buds.  The  short-spur 
pruning  in  any  system  is  attended  with  the 
best  results  by  close  and  continual  summer 
pruning,  as  the  base  buds  on  which  the  next 
year’s  crop  depends  are  better  developed.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  instructions  that  will  prove 
intelligible  in  a  brief  space  without  illustra¬ 
tions.  i'he  best  method  for  our  friend  is  the 
one  he  can  best  adopt  and  practice. 


Miscellaneous. 

W.  P.  II.,  Franklinville,  N.  J. — I  have  kept 
a  boar  pig  with  the  intention  of  coupling  him 
with  a  sow  to  get  spring  pigs.  Now  I  wish  to 
kill  him  this  winter;  is  it  advisable  to  risk  his 
life  by  castrating  him  so  as  to  fatten  him  for 
slaughter  ? 

Ans. — After  a  boar  is  five  mouths  old  the 
meat  will  be  tainted  and  unfit  to  eat  unless 
the  animal  is  castrated.  It  should  be  entirely 
healed  before  being  killed.  This  will  take  at 
least  two  months.  When  boars  are  a  year  old 
or  over  and  castrated,  they  should  be  kept 
fully  six  months  or  the  meat  will  have  a  bad 
flavor  when  cooked.  It  is  better  to  let  them 
run  through  the  summer  and  to  kill  them  in 
cool  weather.  Stag  hogs  are  never  so  good,  as 
the  skin  is  thicker  and  the  meat  tougher  than 
when  castrated  young,  and  they  always  sell 
at  less  price.  Barrows,  castrated  when  a  few 
weeks  old,  make  the  best  of  pork.  There  is  no 
danger  in  castrating  an  old  boar  if  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  carefully  done.  The  tusks  should  be 
sawed  off  close  to  the  jaws  when  they  are  cas¬ 
trated,  as  they  will  eat  better  and  not  injure 
other  hogs. 

J.  C.  A.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Are  sifted  coal  ashes 
a  benefit  or  injury  to  a  garden  having  a  rather 
heavy  clay  soil? 

Ans.— Workers  say  that  coal  ashes  have  the 
remarkable  effect  of  rendering  a  sandy  soil 
heavier  and  a  heavy  soil  lighter.  It  is  not  so 
in  our  experience.  We  should  not  look  for 
any  benefit  from  coal  ashes  on  a  heavy  soil. 

Many  Subscribers. —  All  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Idaho  Pear  as  to  cions,  when  the 
tree  s  will  be  offered  for  sale,  etc. ,  will  be  given 
by  John  H.  Evans,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 


DISCUSSION. 


L.  M.  S.,  Steubenville,  Ohio.— In  a  late 
Rural  attention  was  editorially  called  to  the 
danger  of  keeping  large  sums  of  money  even 
for  a  short  time  in  a  farmer’s  house.  I  don’t 
think  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
topic.  Within  my  own  knowledge  no  less 
than  four  fann  houses  have  been  attacked  by 
robbers  near  here  and  at  other  places  where  I 
have  lived,  because  the  report  got  abroad 
that  a  good  deal  cf  money  was  concealed  in 
them.  In  one  case  the  farmer  and  his  wife, 
an  old  couple,  were  cruelly  tortured  to  force 
them  to  confess  where  the  money  was  hidden ; 
they  did  finally  tell,  but  neither  ever  fully  re¬ 
covered  from  the  effects  of  the  outrage,  and 
the  wife  died  shortly  afterward  from  the 
shock.  In  another  case  in  Michigan  the  far¬ 
mer  was  killed  while  resisting  the  attack,  and 
the  robbers  fled.  In  both  the  other  cases  they 
succeeded;  in  one  case  without  disturbing  the 
family,  while  in  the  other  they  bound  all,  but 
did  not  seriously  injure  any  one.  There  are 
few  neighborhoods  free  from  at  least  one  ras¬ 
cal,  and  frequently  such  robberies  are  com¬ 
mitted  by  experts  from  neighboring  or  even 


distant  towns  who  are  “put  up  to  the  job’1 
by  the  locaTrascal  for  a  part  of  the  “swag.” 
Often,  also,  of  course,  the  outrage  is  commit 
ted  by  some  of  the  roughs  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  mask  and  otherwise  disguise  them¬ 
selves  'for  the  purpose.  In  view  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  such  robberies  and  of  the  outrages 
that  usually  accompany  them,  I  certainly 
think  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  by 
forehanded  farmers  to  the  Rural’s  “warn¬ 
ing.”  The  worst. of  it  is  that  the  old-fogies 
who  are  guilty  of  such  folly  seldom  read  such 
a  live,  wide-awake  paper  as  the  Rural. 

H.  L.  D.,  Bath,  N.  Y.— In  the  Rural  of 
December  24,  under  the  head  of  “Discussion,” 
appears  a  somewhat  anarchistic  article  on  the 
“Worth  of  Labor,”  in  which  the  writer  insists 
that  labor  is  worth  not  “what  it  will  fetch,” 
but  a  fair  proportion  of  its  results.  In  the 
first'place  I  object  to  the  bitter  tone  of  the 
article  and  especially  of  its  close,  where  the 
writer  dares  to  thank  God  that  the  people  who 
gain  great  wealth  by  following  the  regular 
rules  of  trade  may  find  difficulty  in  gaining 
an  entrance  into  Heaven.  Surely  all  econo¬ 
mic  questions  of  to-day  can  be  forcibly  dis¬ 
cussed  without  acrimony  or  uncharitableness. 
Strong  language  is  not  necessarily  made 
up  of  harsh  words;  but,  rather,  of  strong 
sense.  If  we  lived  in  a  Eutopia  where 
everything  would  be  as  it  ought  to  be, 
there’s  little  doubt  that  H.  W  L.’s  the¬ 
ory  would  be  carried  out;  but,  unfortunately, 
we  have  not  reached  that  happy  fool’s  Para¬ 
dise  yet.  When  W.  H.  L.  buys  his  clothes,  or 
anything  else,  is  he  willing  to  pay  more  than 
the  regular  market  price  for  them  ?  Does  not 
he  want  to  get  them  as  cheap  as  possible,  con¬ 
sistently,  of  course,  with  quality  ?  Or,  if  he  is 
an  exception,  do  not  the  vast  majority  of  the 
community  go  where  they  can  get  the  goods 
they  want  at  the  lowest  figures?  The  lowest 
price  houses  are  those  who  pay  least  to  their 
employes.  If  other  firms  do  not  follow  their 
example,  they  had  better  quit  business;  then 
the  original  people  who  “grind  the  faces”  of 
their  “free”  slaves  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
destruction  of  all  competition,  and  have  a 
chauce  to  do  better  with  their  “help.”  After 
all,  it  is  the  public — the  great  body  of  the 
people— who,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  force  em¬ 
ployers  to  pay  the  lowest  possible  figure  for 
the  labor  they  use,  and  the  very  people  who 
suffer  most  from  this  sad  cutting  down  of 
wages,  are  the  greatest  seekers  for  goods  at 
low  figures,  thus  entailing  upon  themselves  or 
others  the  evils  denounced  by  H.  W.  L. 


Illinois. 

Cobden,  Union  Co.,  Jan.  2.— The  past  year 
has  been  a  very  prosperous  one  with  the  far¬ 
mers  of  this  county,  especially  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  The  strawberry  crop  was  light  but  paid 
well.  Rhubarb  was  a  good  crop;  price  good. 
Peaches  a  full  crop  except  Crawfords;  quality 
good.  Apples  50  per  cent  of  a  crop ;  evapor¬ 
ated  apples  paid  better  than  for  several  years 
past.  Grain  and  vegetable  crops  light  on 
account  of  drought  and  chinch  bugs.  Hay 
crop  good.  J •  <>• 

Montana. 

Philbrook,  Fergus  Co.,  Dec.  23. —The 
crops  this  year  have  been  good.  The  greatest 
drawback  was  that  some  portions  of  the 
country  were  visited  by  destructive  hail 
storms,  which  shelled  out  considerable  grain. 
Oats  are  the  principal  crop;  yield  very  heavy. 
One  man  thrashed  945  bushels  from  19  acres, 
which  is  about  the  average  for  the  county. 
They  weigh  from  40  to  48  pounds  per  bushel. 
White  Russian  and  Washington  are  the  favor¬ 
ites.  The  wheat  crop  is  good,  but  wheat  is 
not  extensively  raised  in  this  section,  as  we 
are  75  miles  from  a  flour  mill  and  can  get 
good  Dakota  flour  cheap.  We  can  raise  good 
hard  wheat.  I  don’t  know  of  any  one  trying 
rye,  but  I  think  it  will  be  a  success,  as  winter 
wheat  does  well.  Buckwheat  will  thrive,  but 
is  not  cultivated  yet  to  any  extent.  But  talk 
about  potatoes!  We  take  the  cake  in  that 
line.  They  grow  to  enormous  proportions, 
and  being  dry  and  mealy  we  never  think  a 
meal  is  complete  without  potatoes.  Our  hay 
is  the  native  Blue- joint  and  Joint  Rush  prin¬ 
cipally,  though  Alfalfa,  Red-top,  Timothy 
clover  and  millet  all  thrive  finely.  I  believe 
flax  will  grow,  as  the  wild  flax  is  very  plenti¬ 
ful;  but  until  we  have  some  way  of  utilizing 
it,  it  doesn’t  pay  to  bother  with  it.  Fruits  are 
not  very  abundant.  Strawberries,  goose¬ 
berries  and  currants'do  finely,  and  I  believe 
some  early  varieties  of  cherries,  blackberries 
and  raspberries  will  do  well.  We  have  an 
abundance  of  wild  huckleberries  and  raspber¬ 
ries  in  the  mountains.  We  have  had  a  very 
open  winter  up  to  date.  No  suow  in  the  val¬ 


ley  and  very  little  on  the  mountain  range. 
Stock  is  looking  fine.  Any  of  the  steers  will 
make  good  beef.  t.  j.  w. 

Nebraska. 

Sweetwater,  Buffalo  Co.,  December  28. — 
We  have  not  had  any  hard  winter  weather 
yet;  we  had  two  cold  blasts  not  lasting  over 
two  to  three  days,  we  have  had  two  snows  and 
the  third  is  falling  now.  Our  crops  were  very 
good.  Cattle  feeders  are  flocking  to  this  part 
to  feed,  which  has  caused  a  rise  on  all  feed. 
Corn  runs  from  18  to  30  cents;  oats,  from  15 
to  21  cents:  wheat  is  worth  50  to  55  cents;  po¬ 
tatoes,  50  cents ;  eggs  in  country  villages  are 
worth  20  cents;  butter,  18  to  25  cents.  One 
great  fault  is  that  nearly  all  farmers  have 
placed  mortgages  upon  their  land.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

Taylor,  Cortland  Co.,  Dec.  28. — It  has 
snowed  most  of  the  day;  the  snow  is  now 
about  15  inches  deep.  We  have  had  a  very 
pleasant  fall;  good  weather  for  fall  work  and 
the  farmers  have  improved  it  well.  Sonie 
have  their  planting  ground  broken.  This  is  a 
dairy  country.  Very  little  grain  sold.  Hay 
is  plenty.  Cattle  have  gone  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  in  good  condition.  Butter  has  sold  for  18 
to  23  cents;  potatoes  50  to  60;  pork  six  cents; 
beef  five  and  six  cents  per  pound ;  eggs  are 
now  24  cents  per  dozen.  Much  more  poultry 
kept  now  than  a  few  years  ago 

“SUBSCRIBER.” 


Butter  Making. — During  the  late  session 
of  the  Dairymen’s  Association  of  New  York, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gilbert  read  a  paper  on  “Butter 
Making.”  He  said,  as  reported  in  the  Orange 
County  Farmer,  that  wheu  he  went  into  but¬ 
ter  making  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
wanted  a  butter  cow.  From  information  and 
reading,  he  further  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
Jersey  was  the  best.  He  began  by  buying  a 
registered  Jersey  bull,  and  bred  from  the  best 
cows  on  his  place.  During  the  past  season  he 
made  in  June,  one  pound  of  butter  from  19.67 
pounds  of  milk;  in  August,  from  17.15  pounds, 
in  September  from  17.81  pounds,  in  October 
from  18  43  and  in  November  from  19.48.  He 
has  about  100  cows  in  milk,  from  two  to  ten 
years  of  age,  their  average  weight  being 
about  750  pounds  He  likes  his  cows  to  come 
in  in  the  fall  and  early  winter.  In  summer 
they  graze  in  the  day  and  are  in  yard  at 
night.  About  July  he  begins  to  feed  green 
clover  and  cohtiuues  until  August ;  then  feeds 
green  corn  fodder,  two  hills  of  corn  night  and 
morning.  He  uses  12  to  15  tons  of  plaster  in 
winter,  in  the  stable,  and  feeds  silage  and 
grain,  morning  and  evening.  In  summer,  he 
milks  the  cows  at  six  A.  M.  and  six  p.  M.,  in 
winter  at  six  a.  m.  and  5:30  p.  M. 

The  milk  is  set  in  submerged  cans  as  soon 
as  possible  after  milking.  After  the  criam 
is  skimmed  it  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
about  62  in  summer,  and  65  in  winter  to 
ripen,  which  generally  takes  about  24  hours. 
During  this  process  it  is  frequently  stirred, 
the  aim  being  to  keep  it  at  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture.  He  churns  it  at  a  temperature  of  62  to 
64  in  summer,  and  in  winter  from  64  to  67. 
He  uses  a  revolving  box  churn,  and  churns 
on  an  average  about  40  minutes.  As  soon  as 
the  butter  is  well  granulated,  stop  churning, 
draw  off  the  buttermilk  and  then  wash  the 
butter  with  a  weak  brine.  The  butter  is  then 
taken  out,  salted  one  ounce  salt  to  a  pound, 
worked,  put  up  in  one-pound  prints  and  sold. 

Major  Alvord  holds  that  the  best  breed 
for  butter  is  the  best  for  cheese,  and  tests 
show  that  the  Jersey  is  best.  Jersey  milk  will 
make  12 pounds  of  cheese  to  100  pounds  of 
milk,  and  he  did  not  believe  a  herd  of  Hol- 
steins  could  be  found,  which  would  average 
10  pounds  of  cheese  to  100  of  milk.  He  fur¬ 
ther  claims  that  the  Guernseys  and  Jerseys 
are  the  most  profitable  and  that  in  the  matter 
of  solids,  other  breeds  are  far  below  them. 
They  would  make  much  more  butter,  more 
and  better  cheese,  and  the  time  was  near  at 
hand  when  their  milk  would  sell  for  more. 
Mr.  AV.  P.  Richardson  says  that  farmers  in 
his  section,  while  recognizing  the  superior 
quality  of  Jersey  milk,  had  to  contend  with 
the  difficulty  that  owing  to  the  rapid  and 
complete  separation  of  the  cream  of  Jersey 
milk,  which  occurs  during  transportation  to 
market,  it  was  impossible  to  remix  it.  The 
man  who  gets  milk  from  the  bottom  of  the 
can  gets  a  very  blue  article. 

Sanfoin  for  Forage.— Our  excellent  con¬ 
temporary,  the  Rural  World,  publishes  a  com¬ 
munication  from  some  paper  that  telLs  about 
“Asperset”  as  the  most  wonderful  forage 
plant  in  existence.  A  certaiu  German  in 


m 


Montana  “is  buying  hillsides  in  Douglas 
County  on  which  he  proposes  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  this  new  wonder.  Some  one  who  has  tried 
it  says  that  he  is  convinced  by  actual  trial 
that  it  will  grow  on  the  rankest,  barrenest  hill¬ 
sides  in  that  Territory.”  It  was  all  hilly,  bar¬ 
ren  land  that  no  one  else  wanted;  but  once  let 
this  forage  plant  get  a  good  hold  there  and 
every  foot  of  that  land  will  be  in  demand. 
So  he  goes  on  to  praise  it.  The  Rural  World 
identifies  the  grass  as  Esparsette  or  Sainfoin 
— botanically  Onobrychis  sativa.  But  it  neg¬ 
lects  to  say  that  it  has  been  tried  in  many 
parts  of  this  country  only  to  prove  of  little 
use  as  compared  with  other  leguminous 
plants.  The  seed  was  distributed  over  the 
country  years  ago. 

The  Specific  Dairy  Cow. — The  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press  has  many  times  heard 
breeds  noted  for  the  production  of  milk  and 
butter  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  did 
not  amount  to  anything  as  beef  when  their 
milking  days  were  over.  An  old  cow  that  has 
been  milked  until  her  horns  drop  off  is  of  little 
account  anyhow  and  ought  to  go  to  a  bologna 
factory,  where  she  can  be  chewed  artificially, 
The  chances  are  very  much  against  turning 
her  into  beef  profitably. 

When  a  farmer  sets  out  to  be  a  dairyman  he 
should  be  a  dairyman  all  over,  and  there  must 
be  no  half-way  business  in  his  cows,  either.  If 
the  selling  of  milk  is  the  object  in  view,  then 
select  the  cow  that  will  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  a  standard  quality ;  or  if  it  is  mak¬ 
ing  butter,  then  the  cow  that  will  give  the 
largest  amount  of  cream  or  butter  fats  is  the 
profitable  one  to  keep .  In  other  words,  the 
milk  farmer  wants  a  machine  for  turning  feed 
into  quarts  of  milk.  The  butter  farmer’s  ma¬ 
chine  is  for  manufacturing  pounds  of  butter 
from  the  same  feed.  The  beef  raiser  wants  to 
convert  the  feed  iuto  the  most  pounds  of  the 
best  meat.  No  one  machine  can  do  all  three 
kinds  of  work  well.  Too  many  of  these  ma¬ 
chines,  as  they  run  in  our  dairies,  will  not  do 
the  work  of  any  one  kind  at  a  profit. 


Bribing  the  Press. — One  of  the  earliest 
abuses  of  administration,  which  still  contin¬ 
ues  is  the  appointment  of  small  local  newspa¬ 
per  proprietors  and  editors  as  postmasters, 
says  Harper’s  Weekly.  The  public  money  is 
thus  used  to  subsidize  local  advocates  of  the 
Administration,  and  to  furnish  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  dominant  party.  The  postmaster 
becomes  the  local  party  boss,  and  the  public 
service,  which  is  peculiarly  that  of  all  the 
people,  is  thus  often  made  exceedingly  offens¬ 
ive  to  citizens  of  the  opposite  party.  Com¬ 
plaints  of  this  mischief  ar  e  very  famliar,  and 
the  evil  has  been  one  of  the  persuasive  practi¬ 
cal  arguments  for  reform.  It  is  a  blow  at  the 
independence  of  the  press  to  appoint  an  edi¬ 
tor  a  postmaster.  We  do  not  know  that  an 
unusual  uumber  have  been  appointed  under 
this  Administration,  but  the  statistics  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them  would  have  made  an  interesting 
paragraph  in  the  otherwise  interesting  and 
valuable  report  of  the  Postmaster  General. 


Cracked  Oats  for  Horses.— As  every 
horse  owner  knows,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Weekly  Press,  there  is  a  great  waste  in  feed¬ 
ing  whole  grain,  but  grain  passing  through 
a  horse’s  stomach  entire  is  worse  than  wasted, 
for  it  irritates  the  intestines  and  decreases  the 
value  of  other  food  taken  with  it  which  may 
be  better  digested.  About  a  year  ago  he 
began  feeding  cracked  oats  to  a  mare  that 
had  been  suffering  for  some  time  from  flatu¬ 
lence  and  indigestion.  The  results  were  so 
satisfactory  in  her  case  that  he  has  since  fed 
them  to  all  his  horses  for  their  noonday  meal. 
He  has  the  oats  ground  as  coarse  as  possible 
and  still  have  all  the  husks  broken.  This 
leaves  plenty  of  chewing  for  the  horse  to  do 
and  he  feeds  them  just  as  he  would  whole 
oats,  without  moistening.  Morning  and  night 
his  horses  get  a  ground  ration  of  corn,  rye, 
wheat  and  oats,  mixed  with  hay  cut  two 
inches  long  and  moistened.  Having  all  grain 
fed  bruised  or  ground  is  certainly  a  great  aid 
to  a  horse’s  digestion,  and  makes  the  grain 
go  enough  farther  to  pay  for  the  grinding 
twice  over. 

SAMPLES. 


The  Sibley  Squash,  Volunteer  Tomato, 
Entire  leaved  Celery,  Thorburn’s  Japan  Red 
Turban  Squash,  All-seasons  Cabbage,  Butter¬ 
cup  Lettuce  are  among  the  comparatively 
new  varieties  that  have  been  tried  and  not 

fouud  wanting . 

Alluding  to  the  Entire-leaved  Celery, 
Thorburn&  Co.’s  description  says  that  though 
the  plant  is  14  to  16  inches  in  diameter,  it  is 
only  six  or  seven  inches  high.  No  earthing 
up  is  required.  To  blanch  the  entire  plant 
“cover  it  with  a  flower-pot.”  The  “leaves 
when  blanched  are  useful  for  salads.”  The 

Rural  has  not  tried  this  novelty . . 

We  want  more  “firm”  names  and  “co-part¬ 
nership”  on  the  farm,  more  “Jones  Brothers” 


and  “Smith  &  Sons,”  as  there  are  in  other 
vocations,  says  the  N.  E.  Farmer.  "W  e  never 
saw  two  brothei*s  successfully  managing  a 
farm  together  without  a  little  feeling  of  envy. 

A  farm  home  with  two  united  owners  situated 
so  that  turns  can  be  taken  in  attending  meet¬ 
ings,  going  on  vacations  and  staying  at  home 
to  keep  everything  running  smoothly,  is  a 
charming  ideal  but  far  too  rarely  realized. . . 

The  London  Mark  Lane  Express  is  sure  they 
have  too  many  middlemen-traders  in  England, 
while  in  America,  it  says,  they  are  sapping  the 
vitals  of  all  native  industries.  “At  present  Un¬ 
cle  Sam  can  stand  it,  but  John  Bull  cannot.’ 

The  Farmers’  Call  says  that  it  is  not  the 
size  of  the  farm,  but  the  size  of  the  farmer, 
that  determines  the  profit.  The  small  farm  is 
not  per  se  either  more  or  less  profitable  than  a 
large  farm :  but  the  small  farmer  is  never 

prosperous . 

If  “it’s  all  in  the  feed,”  as  farmers  allege, 
why  don’t  somebody  feed  the  scrub  and  call 
it  the  American  breed,  asks  the  Iowa  Home¬ 
stead.  The  world  is  moving  very  fast  now, 
at  least  so  it  appears  to  a  man  on  the  shady 
side  of  50,  and  the  steer  that  has  to  be  kept  till 
three  years  old  is  too  slow  for  this  fast  world. 
He  is  not  only  too  slow,  but  too  dear  for  a 
man  who  was  not  born  lucky  or  rich.  No 
man  can  afford  him  unless  he  can  afford  a 
gold  headed  cane  or  silver  knobs  on  his  barn 

doors . 

Hoard's  Dairyman  says  that  the  evening 
milk  of  cows  contains  more  solid  matter  than 
the  morning  milk.  The  average  of  four  breeds 
tested  at  the  English  dairy  show  was  13.4  per 
cent  of  solids  in  the  morning  milk  and  14.3  in 

the  evening . . . 

According  to  the  journal  above  quoted, 
some  of  the  farmers  of  Grant  Co.,  Wisconsin, 
who  thrashed  their  corn,  find  that  their  corn 
fodder  is  spoiling  through  heat  and  fermenta¬ 
tion . 

The  Homestead  (Iowa)  says  that  the  ranch¬ 
men  in  the  West  and  the  farmers  in  the 
prairie  States  are  trying  to  achieve  the  impos¬ 
sible,  trying  to  combine  in  one  breed  early 
maturity  and  great  hardiness.  They  want 
the  steer  with  thick  hide,  a  long  coat  of  hair, 
and  at  the  same  time  great  aptitude  to  fatten 
at  an  early  age.  They  tried  first  the  Shorthorn, 
then  the  Hereford,  then  the  Polled  Angus, 
then  the  Galloway,  and  finally  are  trying  the 
West  Highland.  They  must  eventually  make 
their  choice  between  a  hardy,  slow-maturing 
auimal  and  au  early-maturing  animal  that 
must  have  shelter  aud  food  and  all  the  other 
conditions  under  which  alone  early  maturity 

is  possible . 

The  O.  C.  Farmer  wisely  suggests  that  a 
meeting  of  the  home  members  be  called  some 
evening  soon,  and  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
talk  over  the  kitchen  garden  for  the  coming- 
year.  Let  the  chairman  hold  in  his  hand  a 
catalogue  from  some  good  seedsman  and  let 
the  meeting  pass  on  all  the  sorts  named.  The 
head  of  the  family  will  be  surprised  when  he 
learns  how  much  he  aud  the  boys  can  do 
to  ameliorate  the  cares  of  the  patient  mother 
who  presides  over  the  home,  aud  when  the 
good  garden  has  become  an  accomplished 
fact,  will  be  equally  surprised  to  see  what  the 
mother  can  do  for  all  in  the  way  of  good  liv¬ 
ing  and  improved  health.  With  such  an  ac¬ 
cessory  to  the  kitchen  the  pork  barrel  may 

take  a  back  seat . . . 

The  new  movement,  the  farm  institute,  of 
Wisconsin,  which  Is  shaking  the  average 
farmer  iuto  an  understanding  that  it  doesn’t 
pay  to  be  so  everlastingly  average  as  he  has  been 
proceeds  on  the  theory  of  reaching  his  mind 
and  demonstrating  to  him  that  he  has  been 
content  with  too  low  au  average  of  under¬ 
standing  in  a  thousand  ways  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  he  has  to  deal  with.  The 
farm  institute  faced  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin 
last  winter  aud  said,  “One  great  reason  why 
you  are  not  making  more  money  out  of  your 
cows  is  because  you  are  using  too  costly  a  ra¬ 
tion.  You  cannot  afford  hay  as  you  have  been 
feeding  it;  corn-fodder  is  cheaper.  Raise  more 
corn-fodder’.  Build  silos.  Go  to  reading  on 
this  subject  and  see  what  other  men  have 
done.”  The  result  was  that  over  500  silos  were 
built  in  1887  aud  over  50,000  acres  of  fodder- 
corn  planted.  The  drought  came  and  then 
the  farmers  saw  that  it  had  paid  to  spend  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  study  . .  . . 

One  correspondent  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman 
(Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.)  says  that  his  cows  are 
fond  of  silage,  and  that  it  gives  them  10  per 
cent,  more  milk  than  dry  fodder _ Mr.  Gil¬ 

bert  (Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.)  has  a  silo  38x40,  19 
feet  deep  and  built  of  stone.  It  is  built  inside 
of  his  barn  against  a  side-hill  or  bank  and 
opens  into  the  stable.  This  is  the  seventh 
winter  he  has  operated  it.  It  contains  three 
pits;  two  are  16x17  and  one  16x37,  and  the  cost 
was  about  $700.  He  is  well  pleased  with  it 
and  could  not  make  a  dairy  profitable  on  his 
farm  without  it.  He  filled  the  silo  with  the 
Southern  horse-tooth  corn ;  planted  in  drills 


three  feet  apart.  It  was  cut  by  hand  and 
drawn  to  the  silo,  and  the  silage  was  cut  in¬ 
to  half-inch  lengths.  When  the  silo  is  filled 
he  covers  and  weights  it  about  200  pounds  to 
the  square  foot  H.  C.  Melcher,  of  Ocono- 
mowoc,  Wis.,  tells  Mr.  Hoard  that  he  has  just 
opened  his  silo  covered  with  six  inches  of 
green  marsh  hay  followed  by  a  covering  of 
one-inch  boards  and  over  this  a  foot  of  swamp 
muck,  the  latter  to  be  used  in  the  trenches  be¬ 
hind  the  cattle,  which  forms  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  manure  pile.  By  this  method  of 
covering,  the  contents  were  perfectly  pre¬ 
served  clear  to  the  top.  The  town  has  three 
silos  within  its  limits.  His  silo  is  14x18,  12 
feet  deep.  The  lower  half  is  stone,  on  two 
sides  is  stone,  the  rest  wood ;  the  whole  is  plas¬ 
tered  with  water-lime.  It  is  built  wholly  in¬ 
side  of  the  barn.  There  are  no  divisions  in  it, 
and  the  entire  cost  did  not  exceed  $50.  He 
filled  it  with  alternate  loads  of  flint  corn  mod¬ 
erately  well  eared, and  B.&  W.corn.  It  was  all 
cut  by  hand  and  laid  in  small  gavels.  He  plant¬ 
ed  12  quarts  of  seed  to  the  acre  in  drills.  It  was 
cured  one  day  in  the  field  before  cutting  it  iu¬ 
to  the  silo . 


ENTIRELY  NEW. 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 


Farm  Journal:  “Successful  grog-shops  are 
not  found  in  successful  farming  commu¬ 
nities.” - “The  strolling  ‘hunters’  have 

no  rights  and  no  business  on  farm  prop¬ 
erty.  The  farmer  and  the  birds  have. 

- Puck:  “There  is  something  funny 

about  a  pig’s  tail;  probably  because  brevity 

is  the  soul  of  wit.” - Boston  Courier: 

“Truthfully  said — and  the  only  time. — Adam 
(just  after  getting  acquainted  with  Eve): 
‘Will  you  go  with  me  to-night  to  see  the  ani¬ 
mals?’  Eve:  ‘I  have  nothing  to  wear.’” - 

Lowell  Citizen:  “One  question  answered. — 
Some  one  asks:  ‘Does  it  pay  to  be  good?’ 
Perhaps  our  evidence  in  the  matter  will  not 
be  taken,  and  so  we  shall  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  directly,  but  we  will  say  that  it  is  good  to 

be  paid.” - London  Mark  Lane  Express: 

“It  is  curious  to  see  that  by  a  system  of  tariffs 
on  imports  the  United  States  Treasury  has 
been  filled  to  overflowing,  whilst  ours,  by  an 
opposite  policy,  lias  been  so  depleted  that  Mr. 
Gos’chen  was  obliged  to  take  from  the  Sinking 

Fund  in  order  to  make  a  bogus  surplus!” - 

■The  farmer  is  the  down-trodden  slave  who 
grows  food  for  ‘the  people’  to  eat,  and  the 
traders  scoop  in  all  the  profit.” - 


Cuticura 

a  Positive  Cure 

for  ^V^ry  ■forrri  of 

SKin  and  Blood 
-^D  is^as  <z^=r- 

from  ;x-  ■ 


Pimples  to  Scrofula. 


PIM 


and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
Il4:t  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  &.  ROOFING  CO. 


941 


CLARKS  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 

Supersedes  the  plow:  beats  the  world:  ground  made 
into  a  perfect  seed  bed:  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  HIGGA  N  UM  M’  FG  CO  It  PO  It  - 
ATKIN,  Hi  ga  u  u  it  in,  Conn.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses.  18!)  aud  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHAMPION  jr.  BALING  PRESSES. 

Buies  oue  to  two  tons  Double  Kasy  on  man  and 

an  hour.  Loads  10  i/asi  Working.  beast, 
to  15  ton s  in  car. 


_  to  drop  in  tho 

partition  block. 

AildresR  FAMOUS 


MFG.  CO. 


Send  for 
Circulars 
with  Prices.  £ 

Quincy,  Ill. 


MAST.  F00S&C0.. 

SPRINGFIELD,  (>., 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP. 

IRON  TURBINE  WINDMILL, 
BUCKEYE  W ROUGHT-1RON  PUNCHED 
RAIL  FENCE. 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 

BUCKEYE  IIO'-E  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


VjjM 

P 

f?VO,Lc 

4  TA^, 

1  :=Hrctc 

1 

GOULDS  k  AUSTIN, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

16 7  &  169 

LAKE  STREET. 
CHICAGO,  ILL 
EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY 

GIVEH  TO 
ACTIVE 
AGENTS. 


$TEAM!  $TEAM 


Wk  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  lu  market. 

&  Large  lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cusli. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SOIMS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SKIN  TORTURES  OF  A  LIFETIME  INSTANTLY  RE- 
lleved  by  a  warm  bath  with  Cuticura  Soap,  a  rea- 
Skin  Beautifler.  and  a  single  application  of  Cuticura. 
the  great  Skin  Cure. 

This  repeated  daily,  with  two  or  three  doses  of  Cuti¬ 
cura  Resolvent,  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  to  keep  the 
blood  cool,  the  perspiration  pure  and  unirritating,  the 
bowels  open,  the  liver  and  kidneys  active,  will  speed¬ 
ily  cure 

Eczema,  tetter,  ringworm,  psoriasis,  lichen,  pruri¬ 
tus  scali-head,  dandruif,  and  every  species  of  tortur¬ 
ing,  disfiguring,  ilehing,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  scalp,  with  loss  of  hair,  when  physicians 
and  all  known  remedies  fall. 


PLES.  black-heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  pre¬ 
vented  by  Cuticura  Medicated  Soap. 


How  to  SAVE  re  shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  all  kinds, or  lay  NEW  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  If  you  mention  this  paper. 


UNEQ’JALED 

For  House,  Barn, 


HIDDEN  NAME  CARDS, 

r row,  album  veiso**,  and  tho  largest  and  flnw-t  aatnple  ln»>k  of  now  otyU 
card*  over  i&ouod.  All  fur  a  2-cuut  6t*uip.  Btoarn  Card  Worka,  Slot  urn  13,  Q» 


80c.  to  $2  pel  rod. 

All  sizes  and  widths.  Sold  by  us  or  any  dealer  in  this  line  of 
K.,ods.  FK EIGHT  PAID.  Information  free. 

Write  The  McMULLEN  woven  wire  FENCE  CO. 
158  100  West  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO,  Illinois. 

FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1 6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  1 10  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

PEARCE’S  IMPROVED  f'AHOOW 

^BROAD-CAST 

I  SEED  SOWER 

IV-i  Sows  nil  kiiiiNoffimin 
andi.HAss  SEED.  4  acres 
W  heat  sown  by  walking 
1  mile  Will  do  5  times  as 
!;:!?  much  work  as  can  be  done 
by  hand,  and  belter  work 
than  by  any  other  means. 
Sol  tin  all  ports  of  the  world 
■  Warranted  tosave  tlieir 
cost  in  less  time  than  any 
__  other  farm  implement  yet 
Egg  introduced.  Price  $85.00. 
Mm  i  i  "r”  C  e’~  Send  for  circular, 
mfinicj.'-  CO-.  Sole  M anuf ’r«.  AN  1  HI  M,  N.  II. 
For  sale  by  Tli>*  Iliggaiium  Mtg.  Corporal  ion, 
189  &  191  Water  St„  NEW  YORK. 


A  VALUABLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

GARDENING  SUPPLEMENT 

TO  THE 

RURAL,  NEW-YORKER. 


GARDENING.  —  Vegetables,  Fruits, 
Flowers,  Ornamental  Gardening — as  prac¬ 
tised  by  successful  people  everywhere,  is 
fully  described  in  Tub  American  Garden, 
a  beautifully  illustrated,  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  75-1  Broadway,  New  York.  *  Only 
$1.00  a  year;  10  cents  a  copy;  in  club  with 
li.  N.-Y.  $2.50. 


THE  RUSAL  NEW-YORKER. 


JAN  44 


j  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  J  ournal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  C  ARMAN". 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Pakk  Row,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  14,  1888. 


The  next  special  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  be  dated  January  28. 


A  novel  way  of  exterminating  English 
sparrows  comes  to  us  from  a  subscriber  in 
Canada:  “The  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
English  sparrows  is  to  feed  them  with 
bread  moistened  in  whisky.  They  will 
be  senseless  for  a  few  minutes,  and  can 
be  picked  up  like  apples  under  a  tree.” 

We  are  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Charles  H.  Marot,  the  proprietor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gardeners’  Monthly,  which 
occurred  on  the  21st  of  December,  after 
a  few  days’  illness,  in  his  62nd  year.  The 
good  Thomas  Meehan  has  been  associated 
with  him  as  editor  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

We  know  of  one  township  in  which 
there  are  27  miles  of  road.  For  18  years 
it  has  cost  $2,500  a  year  to  repair  them. 
The  interest  on  this  and  the  capital  would 
amount  to  $45,000,  which  would  be  $1,- 
666.33  per  mile.  If  during  the  first  of 
the  18  years  the  roads  had  been  thoroughly 
macadamized,  scarcely  any  further  ex¬ 
pense  would  have  been  needed  during  the 
18  years.  In  the  one  case  we  have  roads 
rarely  in  order  and  sometimes  nearly  im¬ 
passable;  in  the  other  good  roads  always. 
If  country  people  are  short-sighted  in 
one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  in  the 
care  of  their  roads  or,  better,  in  the  in¬ 
difference  with  which  they  regard  them. 

Let  no  reader  of  the  Rural  forget  the 
first  page  picture  of  last  week’s  issue.  It  is  a 
powerful  blow  at  a  crying  evil.  We  need 
powerful  blows  at  such  things.  We  need 
to  startle  public  sentiment  into  action. 
While  the  public  endure  these  evils  with 
no  other  mark  of  disapproval  than  a 
grumble  or  two,  the  evils  wax  fat.  It  is 
only  when  the  public  shall  rise  and  de¬ 
mand  that  wrongs  be  righted  that  evil  is 
checked.  Bring  this  matter  of  proper 
protection  at  railroad  crossings  up  at  the 
Grange,  the  farmers’  club,  the  store — 
wherever  you  meet  friends.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  members  of  the  Legislature 
will  hear  of  it.  It  is  through  them  that 
the  public  must  work.  Make  them  hear. 

Some  poultry  men  advertise  that  they 
never  have  diseases  in  their  yards.  It 
may  be  so,  but  they  cannot  guarantee 
that  the  stock  they  sell  will  be  free  from 
disease  unless  they  can  compel  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  give  the  fowls  the  same  care 
they  received  in  their  yards.  Good  birds 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of 
shelter  and  food  will  keep  in  better  health 
than  when  they  are  placed  amid  unhealth¬ 
ful  surroundings.  We  often  hear  that 
people  in  a  certain  locality  are  exception¬ 
ally  strong  and  healthy.  Is  it  because  of 
the  people  or  because  of  the  place?  Take 
them  into  an  unhealthful  locality  and 
would  they  be  less  liable  to  disease  than 
others?  Isn’t  the  same  true  of  stock? 
Can  we  preserve  health  unless  we  copy 
the  conditions  in  which  health  is  found? 


TnE  Commissioner  of  the  Labor  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Michigan  ha9  just  made  a  report 
which  gives  some  startling  statistics  of 
the  condition  of  the  farmers  of  that  -State. 
His  figures  indicate  that  probably  one- 
half  the  farming  land  in  the  State,  and 
possibly  more,  is  heavily  encumbered  with 
mortgages  Of  the  90,803  farms  investi¬ 
gated  43,079,  or  about  47  per  cent.,  were, 
in  whole  or  part,  plastered  with  mort¬ 
gages.  Worse  still,  the  mortgages 
amount  to  from  55  to  60  per  cent,  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  land.  The  rate 
of  interest  averages  as  high  as  7.2  per 
cent,  and  a  commission  of  10  per  cent,  is 
usually  charged  by  the  agents  who  secure 
the  loan.  Thus  if  a  farmer  borrows  $1,- 
000  he  actually  receives  only  $900,  though 
he  has  to  pay  interest  on  $1,000.  Many 
a  man  before  making  a  mortgage  feels  as 
if  he  were  soon  to  own  the  National  sur¬ 
plus  ;  but  it  doesn’t  take  long  until  he  feels 
as  if  he  had  soon  to  pay  the  National  debt. 

■  ■  ■  . . .  - 

The  trade  in  pure  maple  sugar  and 
sirup  -is  always  good.  Unscrupulous 
frauds  palm  off  great  quantities  of  glucose 
and  other  cheap  sweets  as  “maple  sugar,” 
but  the  pure  article  when  properly  adver¬ 
tised  and  vouched  for  is  sure  to  command 


a  good  price.  In  fact,  the  trouble  is  not 
so  much  that  the  market  will  ever  be 
“glutted,”  as  that  there  will  not  be 
enough.  Many  a  famous  “sugar  bush,” 
that  has  produced  tons  of  sugar,  is  now 
failing.  The  trees  are  old  and  are  losing 
vitality.  New  groves  have  not  been 
planted.  They  will  have  to  be  sooner  or 
later — why  not  do  it  now?  Many  farm¬ 
ers  have  planted  chestnut  trees  on  old 
fields  that  would  hardly  support  sheep, 
and  have  made  good  returns  in  nuts  and 
timber.  Why  not  plant  sugar  maples  in¬ 
stead?  The  nut  market  can  be  overdone; 
the  maple  sugar  market  cannot  at  present. 
♦  »» 

The  “protectionists”  and  “free-trad¬ 
ers”  are  making  use  of  the  farm  mort¬ 
gages  in  Michigan  and  elsewhere  in  the 
West  as  texts  for  supporting  their  re¬ 
spective  views.  The  “free-traders”  say 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  far¬ 
mers  of  the  West  are  engaged  in  a  strug¬ 
gle  to  enrich  Eastern  capitalists  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  paying 
them  a  bounty  of  from  50  to  150  per  cent 
on  all  the  merchandise  they  consume,  and 
to  enable  them  to  do  this,  they  are,  in 
the  second  place,  borrowing  money  from 
them  at  high  rates  of  interest  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  “protectionists” 
claim  that  farmers  can  now  buy  their 
agricultural  implements,  their  clothing, 
their  groceries  and  provisions,  and  the 
other  necessaries  of  life  for  lower  prices 
than  were  ever  paid  under  free-trade. 
This  they  attribute  to  the  protective 
tariff  under  which  American  industries 
have  grown  and  multiplied  until  domestic 
competition  has  brought  the  benefits  of 
excellent  goods  at  low  prices  to  every¬ 
body’s  door.  Many  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  like  the  National  debt  of  England, 
mortgages  are  a  blessing  in  disguise.  If 
so  the  disguise  is  to  us  impenetrable. 

Between  the  North  and  South  Forks 
of  the  Red  River  and  the  100th  degree  of 
longitude  is  an  extensive  range  of  fertile 
country  about  34  miles  wide  by  167  miles 
long,  containing  3,687,360  acres.  It  is 
claimed  by  Texas  under  the  name  of 
Greer  County,  and  by  the  United  States 
as  a  part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  is 
also  known  as  “No  Man’s  Land.”  Be¬ 
longing  definitely  to  no  organized  com¬ 
munity,  it  is  governed  by  no  laws,  and 
has  long  been  the  resort  of  desperadoes  of 
all  kinds.  The.  land  has  never  been  sold 
by  any  proper  authority,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  settlers  there — stockmen  and 
ranchers — hold  their  possessions  by  squat¬ 
ter  sovereignty.  The  President  ha9  just 
issued  a  proclamation-warning  all  persons 
whatever  against  selling  or  otherwise 
“disposing  of  any  of  said  land  or  exer¬ 
cising  or  attempting  to  exercise  any 
authority  over”  it;  and  also  warning 
“all  persons  against  purchasing  any  part 
of  the  territory  from  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  whomsoever.”  An  enormous  amount 
of  land  swindling  has  already  been  per¬ 
petrated  by  locating  Texas  land  grants  in 
“Greer  County,”  and  selling  the  certifi¬ 
cates  to  greenhorns,  and  this  proclamation 
should  have  been  issued  over  two  years 
ago.  More  than  three  years  ago  the  Eye- 
Opener  warned  Rural  readers  against  this 
fraud. 

Senator  George,  of  Alabama,  has  in¬ 
troduced  in  Congress  a  bill  to  protect 
innocent  purchasers  of  patented  articles, 
making  it  a  valid  defence  against  actions 
for  infringement  that  an  article  was 
bought  for  use  or  consumption,  not  for 
sale,  in  good  faith  in  the  usual  course  of 
trade.  It  also  provides  that  all  patents 
shall  be  subject  to  purchase  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  general  use  at  a  reasonable 
valuation.  Both  are  excellent  measures. 
Let  the  patentee  look  for  damages  for 
infringement  of  his  patent  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  always  knows  of  the  in¬ 
fringement  or  to  the  dealer  who  is  seldom 
ignorant  of  it,  and  not  to  the  user  of  the 
article  who  seldom  knows  that  its  manu¬ 
facture  infringes  on  any  patent.  The 
very  object  of  granting  a  patent  is  to 
stimulate  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
country  to  the  discovery  or  invention  of 
new  and  useful  devices  or  new  adapta¬ 
tions  of  old  ones  for  the  public  benefit, 
by  giving  patentees  a  monopoly  of  their 
inventions  for  17  years,  to  enable  them  to 
reap  a  reward  for  their  talent.  Com¬ 
paratively  little  profit,  however,  is,  as  a 
rule,  made  by  the  inventors,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  profits  going  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  agents  who  handle  the  pat¬ 
ented  articles.  If  the  United  States  pays 
a  fair  price  for  the  patent,  the  inventor, 
in  99  cases  out  of  100,  will  receive  a 
greater  reward  than  he  does  under  the 
present  conditions.  If  the  patent  is  of 
general  or  wide  public  utility,  the  people 
can  well  afford  to  pay  the  inventor  gener¬ 


ously,  in  order  to  enable  the  government 
to  throw  open  the  device  to  general  use. 


Several  notes  of  warning  come  from 
the  West,  and  especially  the  region  west 
of  the  Missouri  River,  w’ith  regard  to  the 
safety  of  loans  made  by  Eastern  capital¬ 
ists  on  the  security  of  Western  farm 
mortgages.  The  people  of  that  section 
are  industrious,  persevering  and  progres¬ 
sive  ;  but  they  are  also  given, in  an  inordin¬ 
ate  degree,  to  the  dangerous  process  of 
borrowing.  They  appear  to  be  willing  to 
plaster  their  land  with  mortgages  with 
great  cheerfulness  in  the  expectation  that 
it  will  rapidly  rise  in  value.  Many  of 
them  have  paid  off  the  first  mortgage  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  second,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  from  the  proceeds  of  the  third,  and 
so  on,  the  amount  obtained  on  each  suc¬ 
cessive  mortgage  being  proportionate  to 
the  advance  in  value  of  the  land.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  that  in  their  eagerness  to  secure 
their  10  per  cent,  on  all  loans  made  for 
Eastern  capitalists,  the  Western  agents 
have  not  been  looking  closely  enough 
into  the  actual  value  of  the  lands  to  be 
mortgaged,  and  that  their  real  value  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  price. 
Indeed  in  some  places  while  the  price  has 
advanced  owing  to  the  influx  of  immi¬ 
grants,  the  real  value  of  the  land  has  fallen 
off  owing  to  injudicious  cropping.  Then 
again,  the  mortgages  given  by  the  owners 
of  farms  for  the  improvement  of  their 
property  are  supplementary  to  the  much 
heavier  burden  represented  by  bonds 
voted  for  the  construction  of  railroads 
through  the  country  and  for  other  public 
purposes.  The  aggregate  of  this  sort  of 
indebtedness  is  said  to  be  extremely  large 
in  all  parts  of  that  section,  every  county, 
town  and  school  distiict,  being  so  heavily 
in  debt  that  the  payment  of  the  interest 
is  difficult,  while  the  principal  has  yet 
to  be  provided  for  by  increased  taxa¬ 
tion.  Some  borrowing  is  necessary  and 
profitable  in  a  new  country;  but  the 
greatest  danger  is  that  people  seldom  know 
when  to  stop. 


ANJOU. 


f'lMiE  Beurre  d’Anjou  Pear  or  Anjou  as 
jL  it  is  now  called;  have  you  it?  If 
not,  take  the  Rural’s  advice  and  plant  a 
tree  or  a  hundred,  if  you  live  where  pears 
thrive.  The  excellence  of  the  Anjou  is 
not  half  appreciated.  It  has  never  had  a 
boom — never  been  advertised  and  puffed 
up  as  are  in  these  times  the  new  things 
that  are  every  year  introduced.  Nursery¬ 
men  know  of  its  excellence  People  call 
for  Bartletts  and  Seckels  and  those  well- 
known.  The  nurseryman  can  not  spend 
half  an  hour  in  inducing  the  buyer  to  add 
or  to  substitute  the  Anjou.  He  gives  his 
patrons  what  they  want,  or  is  contented 
to  mention  the  Anjou  as  one  of  the  best. 
And  so  it  occurs  that  time  must  do  at 
length  what  advertising  does  at  once  and 
too  often  overdoes.  We  tell  you  friends 
make  a  note  to  plant  the  Anjou.  It  is 
for  a  Fall  pear  what  the  Bartlett  is  for  a 
Summer  pear — and  more.  The  tree  is 
more  vigorous  and  less  liable  to  blight. 
The  fruit  is  of  better  quality  and  the 
market  demand  for  it  is  greater  where  it 
is  known.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  told  our 
readers  years  ago  that  for  one  pear,  the 
Anjou  is  the  best.  Ask  Patrick  Barry, 
W.  C.  Barry,  T.  T.  Lyon,  Dr.  Hoskins, 
P.  J.  Berckmans  or  any  other  of  our  first 
pomological  authorities  how  they  esti¬ 
mate  it  and  they  will  support  these  words 
of  praise.  It  will  thrive  wherever  any 
pear  will  thrive  except  it  may  be  those  of 
Japan  origin  like  the  Kieffer  and  Le  Conte. 
Twenty- one  States  give  it  double  stars,  13 
single  stars,  while  still  in  several  States 
and  territories  it  is  not  known  at  all. 

- . 

brevities. 


The  boom  in  favor  of  dehorning  cattle  is 
still  raging  and  spreading. 

The  Rural  has  on  hand  a  good  supply  of 
horns  taken  from  the  cattle  dehorned  by  the 
W esttown  F.  and  G.  Club.  Drawings  will  be 
made  from  them. 

Spraying  fruit  trees  with  the  Paris-green 
solution  is  the  farm  practice  that  will  have  a 
great  “boom”  next  year.  The  Rural  will 
tell  all  about  how  practical  men  do  this  work. 

If  every  market  gardener  sending  vege¬ 
tables  to  New  York  would  cut  down  the  area 
given  to  tomatoes  last  year  by  10  per  cent, 
and  plant  the  space  to  sweet  corn,  money 
would  be  made. 

The  boy  who  gets  the  man’s  head  before  he 
gets  the  man’s  size  is  not  the  most  desirable 
boy.  The  man  who  keeps  the  boy’s  heart,  no 
matter  how  large  he  grows,  comes  close  up  in 
the  race  for  “best  man.” 

Mr.  Jacobs  tells  us  that  he  believes  that 
lime  for  shell  making  is  taken  directly  from 
the  food  and  that  oyster  shells  only  serve  to 
assist  in  grinding  the  food.  Pending  discus¬ 
sion  we  shall  continue  to  feed  our  chickens 
bone  meal. 

The  farm  girls  who  sit  in  the  parlor  and 
let  mother  do  all  the  hard  work,  won’t  be  at 


all  pleased  with  the  cartoon  we  are  preparing 
for  their  especial  benefit.  Better  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  girls,  or  you  will  be  pointed  out  in 
this  picture. 

We  shall  probably  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
after  awhile  in  regard  to  our  new  farm  of  43 
acres.  This  gives  a  long-felt  want,  that  of 
owning  farm  lands  near  the  Experiment 
Grounds.  Meanwhile  the  Rural  Farm  on 
Long  Island  will  go  on  much  as  before. 

The  season  for  buying  chemical  fertilizers 
is  getting  near  at  hand.  What  brands  are 
you  going  to  buy  and  what  are  your  reasons 
for  preferring  them?  Do  you  guess  at  it  or 
are  your  purchases  based  "upon  sound  obser¬ 
vation  and  experiment?  These  are  questions 
that  all  are  interested  in. 

Capons  are  in  good  demand  in  the  markets. 
It  seems  impossible  to  overstock  the  market 
with  a  prime  article.  Caponizing  is  an  art, 
and  a  cruel  one.  So  far  as  our  observation 
goes,  not  one  man  in  10  can  do  it  without  kill¬ 
ing  many  birds.  It  is  cruel  business,  say  what 
you  will  of  it. 

We  have  two  good  compost  heaps.  It  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  look  at  them. 
Green  rag-weeds,  muck,  sods,  horse  manure, 
chamber  slops  and  some  dead  small  animals! 
Separately  they  don’t  amount  to  much.  To¬ 
gether  they  have  been  working  for  us  whether 
we  slept,  worked  or  played. 

Regardless  of  former  experiences,  farm¬ 
ers  are  planning  to  go  into  potatoes  very 
heavily  this  year.  Most  of  them  will  try 
late  potatoes.  Last  year’s  crop  is  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  and  will  be  used  up  earlier  in  the 
year  than  formerly.  For  these  reasons  we 
believe  that  early  potatoes  will  pay  best  this 
year. 

Milkmen  in  Orange  County  speak  of  “keep¬ 
ing  a  bull  a  scrub.”  By  that  they  mean  keep 
ing  him  in  poor  condition,  or  suitable  condi¬ 
tion  for  breeding,  without  too  much  fat.  When 
a  man  realizes  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  best  care  and  feed  makes  or  unmakes  a 
“scrub”  condition,  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
learned  to  keep  cattle  with  an  eye  to  business. 

It  is  with  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of 
our  occasional  contributor,  Dr.  James  R. 
Nichols,  founder  of  the  Journal  of  Chemis¬ 
try,  who  died  last  Monday  at  the  age  of  08. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  experiment  farm¬ 
ers.  having  established  an  experimental  farm 
at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  in  1863,  where  for 
many  years  he  did  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
work 

Will  the  continued  use  of  Paris-green  ex¬ 
terminate  the  potato  beetle  eventually?  It 
certainly  ought  to  and  would  come  near  it  if 
the  farmers  of  a  community  would  combine 
and  fight  the  pest  systematically.  A  single 
shiftless  farmer  can  breed  beetles  enough  on 
his  potatoes  to  stock  up  the  neighborhood. 
This  is  how  the  poor  farmer,  however  good- 
natured,  breaks  the  Golden  Rule. 

*  The  Farmers’  Instiitute  to  be  held  at  Alba-* 
ny  January  17  and  18  promises  to  be  the  best 
of  the  series,  Among  the  speakers  announced 
are  J.  H.  Sander,  T.  S.  Gold.  C  A.  Mills,  C. 
M.  Winslow,  Major  Alvord  and  Prof.  Smock. 
Half  fares  have  been  arranged  for  on  rail¬ 
roads  and  reduced  hotel  rates  can  be  secured. 
As  the  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  be  held  during  the  session  of  the  in¬ 
stitute,  this  gathering  promses  to  be  a  very 
important  one.  Can’t  you  go? 

The  point  is  frequently  made  that  South¬ 
ern  farmers  are  slow  to  move  into  grass  farm¬ 
ing  because  for  generations  planters  and  la¬ 
borers  were  taught  to  look  upon  grass  as  an 
enemy  to  cotton,  and  to  bate  it  intensely. 
This  hatred  has  been  inherited.  These  hered¬ 
itary  hatreds  work  no  end  of  harm  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  Every  neighborhood  has  them.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  we  get  so  accustomed  to 
our  own  pet  hatred  that  we  get  to  love  it  and 
see  only  the  bad  policy  of  our  neighbors. 

Among  the  trees  not  previously  tried  that 
have  of  late  been  added  to  the  collection  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  are  Pinus  ponderosa,  P. 
Jeffreyii,  P.  Pallisiana.  P.  Monspeliensis, 
Abies  Barryii,  A.  morinda,  Thuya  Barrowsii, 
the  Laciniated  European  Linden,  Double¬ 
flowering  Philadelphus,  Double-flowering 
Rose  of  Sharon,  Leopoldii,  Viburnum  Phle- 
botryohum,  Acer  dasycarpum  crispum, 
Wier’s,  Pendulous  European  Linden,  Mem- 
minger’s  Horsechestnut,  Rhus  Osbkecii. 

The  farmers  of  the  counties  bordering  on 
the  Central  Hudson,  as  well  as  of  a  few  of  the 
interior  counties  of  this  State  have  formed  an 
organization  for  self -protection.  It  is  espec¬ 
ially  intended  to  seek  legislation  that  will 
benefit  them  and  particularly  to  obtain  lower 
rates  of  transportation,  both  by  rail  and 
boat.  Over  300  of  the  leading  farmers  of 
Dutchess,  Orange,  Ulster,  Columbia,  Green 
and  Delaware  counties  have  become  active 
members  of  the  body,  and  it  promises  a  rapid 
growth.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Poughkeepsie  on  January  21,  when  a  line  of 
action  will  be  decided  on.  Organization 
among  farmers,  local,  State^nd  National,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  requirements 
of  the  times. 

The  amount  of  foreign  potatoes  reaching 
this  port  is  far  in  excess  of  that  of  home-raised 
tubers.  New  Brunswick.  Nova  Scotia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  have  for  years  been 
heavy  shippers,  but  of  late  the  importations 
from  Europe  far  transcend  those  from  Can¬ 
ada.  Scotland  is  the  heaviest  contributor  in 
the  “Old  World,”  but  England,  Holland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany  and  Denmark  also  contribute 
more  or  less.  In  four  days  recently  the  ag¬ 
gregate  shipments  from  Nova  Scotia  amounted 
to  9,460  sacks:  while  those  from  Europe  were 
as  high  as  49,783  sacks,  or  146.349  bushels.  At 
15  cents  a  bushel  on  the  importations  during 
these  four  days,  the  tariff  amounted  to  $22,- 
402.35.  The  freight  on  the  shipments  from 
Canadian  ports  is  greater  than  on  those  from 
Europe;  because  the  fleets  of  transatlantic 
steamers  are  seldom  full  of  legitimate  freight. 
They  have  to  bring  some  ballast,  and  potatoes 
are  better  than  sand  or  stones,  even  at  a  nom¬ 
inal  rate.  Mr.  Palmer,  a  large  importer  of 
potatoes  here  says  that  there  is  an  average 
profit  of  25  cents  a  bushel  on  all  European  po¬ 
tatoes  landed  here. 


' 


Caw. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law ; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law.” 

EXPRESS  PACKAGES. 

T.  S.  M.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  I  live  a  little 
over  a  mile  from  a  railroad  station.  The  road 
to  my  place  is  good.  A  package  was  sent  to 
me  through  an  express  company;  should  the 
company  have  sent  it  to  me;  or  could  they  le¬ 
gally  keep  it  in  the  office  until  I  sent  for  it? 

Ans.— An  express  company  is  a  public  car¬ 
rier,  and  the  law  with  regard  to  public  car¬ 
riers  says  that  when  the  carriage  is  by  land, 
in  the  absence  of  any  established  usage  or  any 
special  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  goods 
must  be  carried  to  the  residence  of  the  con¬ 
signee,  wherever  that  may  be.  (2  Kent  Com  , 
vox.  Angel  on  Carriers,  295.)  “I  consider  it 
well  settled  that  the  carrier  is  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  consignee  per¬ 
sonally,  either  at  his  residence  or  place  of  busi¬ 
ness.”  (Cowen,  J.,  in  Gibson  v.  Culver,  17 
Wend.,  305.)  Sometimes  the  local  express 
agent  seeks  to  get  rid  of  trouble  by  sending 
word  or  mailing  postal  cards  to  the  consignees 
of  express  packages  asking  them  to  send  or 
call  for  packages  consigned  to  their  address; 
but  such  cases  ought  to  be  reported  to  the 
company,  and  if  the  goods  have  been  dam¬ 
aged  owing  to  the  agent’s  neglect  of  his  duty 
the  company  is  liable  therefor. 

ROAD  TAX  ORDERS 

H.  M.  Burlington,  N.  J.— My  husband  de¬ 
vised  all  his  real  estate  to  me  to  hold  and  use 
during  my  life,  with  the  rents  and  profits  re¬ 
sulting  thereof  to  me  for  life.  I  pay  the  taxes, 
as  he  did  during  his  life.  Hitherto  all  the 
overseers  of  the  roads  have  addressed  their 
“road  tax  order”  to  me  in  my  name,  as  I 
claim  it  is  my  right  if  I  pay  it  I  should  be 
credited  with  it.  The  last  overseer  has  di¬ 
rected  it  to  the  “Estate.”  Can  I  make  him 
draw  it  or  direct  it  (the  order)  to  the  proper 
name  and  person,  and  until  he  does  lawfully 
protest  against  and  refuse  the  payment  of  it? 
I  contend  that  the  proceeding  is  the  same  as  a 
creditor  sending  a  bill  to  a  “property,”  in¬ 
stead  of  to  the  person  holding  and  owning  the 
property.  Am  I  right?  If  the  overseer  holds 
out,  what  legal  remedy  have  I?  I  thmk  it  is 
petty  spite  which  has  led  him  to  do  as  he  has 
done. 

Ans  — The  property  is  held  for  the  tax,  and 
to  refuse  to  pay  would  be  to  expose  it  to  the 
penalty  of  such  omission.  The  overseer  is 
mulish  in  refusing  to  direct  the  bills  to  the 
lady  who  is  bound  for  the  payment.  But  as 
she  has  not  the  absolute  fee  in  her  own  name, 
we  know  of  no  method  of  compelling  him  to 
be  courteous,  if  he  persists  in  his  refusal. 
DAMAGES  FROM  TRESPASSING  ANIMALS. 

M.  S.  T.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Owing  to  the 
neglect  of  my  neighbor  to  keep  his  part  of 
our  partition  fence  in  good  repair,  his  cattle 
and  hogs  broke  into  my  land  and  did  consider¬ 
able  injury;  what  redress  have  I? 

Ans.— If  any  animal  trespasses  on  the  land 
of  any  person,  bounded  by  a  partition  fence, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  or  neglect  of  the 
other  party  to  keep  up  and  maintain  in  good 
repair  his  part  of  such  partition  fence,  the 
person  so  failing  shall  be  liable  to  the  party 
injured  for  all  damages  sustained  thereby, 
which  shall  be  assessed  under  oath  by  three 
disinterested  men,  residents  of  the  county, 
appointed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  che 
township  in  which  the  premises  are  situated; 
and  if  the  damages  are  not  paid  after  demand, 
the  amount  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  be¬ 
fore  any  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof, 
and  in  all  suits  commenced  under  this  law, 
such  assessment,  reduced  to  writing  and  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  persons  making  the  same,  shall 
be  received  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  damages  sustained  by  the  party 
aggrieved,  and  the  animals  so  trespassing 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  execution  in  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  damages  occasioned  by  such  tres¬ 
pass. 

INSUFFICIENT  FENCES. 

S.  B.,  Thomastoivn,  Mich.— My  neighbor 
and  myself  agreed  to  the  division  of  our  boun¬ 
dary  fence.  I  built  a  good,  lawful  fence — 
seven  to  eight  rails  high — on  my  part,  and  I 
keep  it  in  good  order.  My  neighbor  built  a 
fence  of  three  boards,  with  only  three  nails  to 
the  board ;  that  is,  one  nail  to  each  of  the  three 
posts  supporting  the  16-foot  board,  the  bot¬ 
tom  board  being  2X  to  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  His  sheep  and  calves  run  under  the 
fence;  how  can  I  make  him  build  a  proper 
fence? 

Ans. — Prosecute  the  man  for  any  damage 
done  to  your  property  by  his  stock  which  tres¬ 
passed  on  your  land  on  account  of  the  illegal 
character  of  his  fence,  and  appeal  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  your  township  to  compell  him  to  build 
a  legal  fence. 


T.  M.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — If  a  married  wo¬ 
man  dies  without  making  a  will  in  this  State, 
what  becomes  of  her  real  and  personal  pro¬ 
perty,  she  leaving  a  husband,  parents,  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters? 

Ans. — The  personal  estate  goes  to  the  hus¬ 
band,  who  is  entitled  to  administer  upon  the 
same  without  an  accounting.  In  any  lands, 
tenements  or  hereditaments  situated  within 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  she  died 
seized  in  her  own  right  in  fee  simple,  her 
husband  has  a  tenancy  by  courtesy  during  his 
life,  provided  she  had  by  him  during  their 
married  life-time  a  child  born  alive  and  cap¬ 
able  of  inheriting  her  estate.  This  estate 
vests  in  the  husband  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  and  without  further  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  upon  the  husband’s  death,  or, 
if  they  had  no  such  child,  upon  the  wife’s 
death,  said  real  estate  descends  to  her  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood,  as  tenants  in 
common,  in  equal  parts.  Real  estate  in  other 
States  would  descend  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  where  it  is  situated. 

T.  McL.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — What  course  must 
I  pursue  in  order  to  obtain  the  possession  of  a 
certain  amount  of  money  deposited  in  a  sav¬ 
ings  bank  by  my  father  (now  deceased).  He 
made  no  will,  except  verbally  to  bequeath  to 
me  all  his  effects,  money,  etc.  I  have  two  re¬ 
sponsible  witnesses  to  the  fact.  My  mother  is 
still  alive;  do  not  the  money,  etc.,  revert  to  her 
and  does  not  she  supersede  all  of  us?  I  have 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Ans. — The  verbal  bequest  has  no  legal  value 
in  this  State.  Letters  of  Administration  must 
be  taken  out  in  order  to  draw  the  money  from 
the  bank.  Then  the  widow  will  take  one- 
third  of  that  and  of  all  the  personal  property, 
after  the  debts,  if  any,  are  paid;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  divided  between  all  the  child¬ 
ren,  our  correspondent  sharing  equally  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters. 


It  is  over  four  months  since  the  Eye-Opener 
put  a  warning  here  against  a  party  who 
was  going  about  among  New  Hampshire  far¬ 
mers,  nominally  in  the  honest  interest  of  our 
feathered  friends,  but  really  in  the  fraudulent 
interest  of  his  own  pocket.  Now,  there  is  so 
much  swindling  aU  over  the  country,  in  big 
and  little  places,  by  big  and  little  people,  that 
the  E.-O.  never  mentions  any  swindle  here 
that  is  merely  local.  To  give  room  to  the 
mere  mention  of  such  swindles  every  week 
would  more  than  cram  the  space  that  can  be 
spared  for  this  department,  even  if  printed  in 
“market  type”  without  “leads.”  To  deserve 
a  place  here,  however  small,  the  swindle 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  are  liable  to  be  duped  by  it,  or  by  sub¬ 
stantially  similar  swindles  in  other  places,  so 
that  a  warning  against  one  amounts  to  a 
warning  against  all  of  the  same  stripe.  The 
Rural  has  “loads”  of  subscribers  in  wide¬ 
awake  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  but  it  is  very 
plain  that  there  are  there  still  several  quite 
respectable  people  who  either  do  not  subscribe 
for  it,  or  who  forget  or  do  not  read  the  Eye- 
Opener’s  warnings.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
swindle  was  successful  with  them,  because  it 
was  a  woman,  instead  of  a  man,  who  “worked” 
it.  She  had  dark-blue  eyes,  a  fair  complex¬ 
ion,  an  attractive  face  expressive  of  modesty, 
and  she  dressed  in  mourning,  and  was  named 
— but  what  does  that  matter,  as  the  name  was 
assumed  merely  for  the  occasion?  She  said 
she  was  an  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Killing  Song  Birds  (the  Audubon 
Society)  of  this  State,  and  wanted  pledges 
from  influential  people,  that  they  would  do  all 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  killing  of  birds. 
She  obtained  several  pledges  from  the  Seneca 
Falls  people,  and  then  drove  1o  East  Varick. 
There  Elder  Colton  not  only  signed  a  pledge, 
but  gave  her  $10  for  the  Society’s  treasury. 
Deacon  Skinner,  of  Lodi,  also  signed  a  pledge 
for  his  fair  petitioner,  and  so  did  Hezekiah 
Bishop,  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  West  Varick; 
and  Daniel  Simpson  and  Peter  Henson,  of 
Tyre,  also  gladly  followed  the  example  of  the 
other  “influential  people.”  Then  a  telegram 
called  the  handsome  canvasser  to  the  bedside 
of  a  dying  brother  at  Albany.  Some  days 
later  there  were  several  very  mad  men  in  Sen¬ 
eca  County.  The  pretty  canvasser’s  bird 
pledges  turned  up  as  promissory  notes.  Al¬ 
bert  Hull,  of  Sheldrake,  banker,  had  bought 
$940  of  them,  with  the  names  of  Elder  Colton 
and  Hezekiah  Bishop  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
They  were  sold  by  a  very  “respectable”  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man,  who  said  he  got  them  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  farm  machinery.  They  were  cun¬ 
ningly  constructed  from  the  bird  pledges  af¬ 
ter  the  fashion  which  the  E.-O.  has  several 
times  shown.  Between  $1,500  and  $1,600 


worth  were  sold  in  Seneca  County,  and  it  is 
now  learned  that  the  same  woman  “worked 
the  game”  in  Genessee  and  Livingston  Coun¬ 
ties,  two  months  ago,  to  the  amount  of  $2,700. 

To  Several  Inquirers.— The  Eye-Opener 
has  several  inquiries  with  regard  to  new  pa¬ 
pers,  chiefly  agricultural,  lately  started  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  very  anxious  not  to  do  any¬ 
body  the  least  injustice.  It  takes  consider¬ 
able  time  to  investigate  the  standing  of  any 
new  concern.  The  regular  mercantile  agen¬ 
cies,  as  a  rule,  know  nothing  about  such  af¬ 
fairs,  unless  they  happen  to  be  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  strictly  mercantile  line.  By 
speaking  a  trifle  hastily,  therefore,  we  mav  be 
doing  an  injustice  to  an  honorable  enterprise, if 
we  denounce  it  Every  paper  in  the  world 
had  a  beginning,  and  most  of  them  a  very 
small,  venturesome  and  struggling  one.  For 
one  honest  enterprise  of  the  sort  that  succeeds, 
probably  five  fail ;  but  although  their  patrons 
may  lose  a  small  amount  by  them,  the  men 
who  started  them  are  by  far  the  heaviest  losers. 
The  Eye-Opener  would  not  therefore  say  a 
word  that  might  go  against  the  success  of  such 
honorable  ventures.  Quite  a  considerable 
number  of  papers,  however,  which  start  into 
existence  during  or  a  little  before  “the  sub¬ 
scription  season”  every  year,  are  sheer  swin¬ 
dles  It  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  “wolves” 
from  the  sheep  in  all  cases,  especially  as  these 
wolves  deck  themselves  out  with  the  nicest 
sort  of  fleeces,  such,  indeed,  as  sharp  judges 
now  and  then  detect  as  “doctored1’  at  agri¬ 
cultural  shows.  By  keeping  in  mind  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points,  however,  no  poor  little  inno¬ 
cent  will  ever  be  deceived  by  greedy  wolves 
of  this  sort:  All  new-comers  that  offer  big 
premiums  in  cash  or  goods  are  “wolves.”  All 
that  offer  something  for  nothing,  or  anything 
for  something  below  its  real  worth  are  ditto. 
All  that  offer  themselves  or  watches  or  other 
jewelry  or  money  or  any  valuable  considera¬ 
tion  for  verses  in  the  Bible  or  other  conun¬ 
drums  of  that  sort  belong  to  the  carnivorous,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  gramnivorous  family.  In  a  word, 
a  poor  litttle  innocent  may  allow  a  modest 
latitude  for  advertising  self-glorification;  but 
beyond  that  lies  danger  of  fangs  and  claws. 
We  have  not  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to 
investigate  the  much  advertised  town  of 
“Gulf  View,”  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  There  are  several  nice  “watering” 
and  “wintering”  resorts  on  the  Gulf  coast 
between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  This  is 
just  being  started  by  a  Northern  man,  and 
may  be  all  right— and  may  not.* *  The  “pro¬ 
moter”  talks  very  glibly  of  the  influence  of 
the  “Gulf  Stream”  there,  as  if  it  came  right 
up  to  the  shore;  but  no  part  of  the  Stream 
comes  within  200  miles  of  the  place,  and  who 
ever  thinks  of  the  climatic  influence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  in  the  Gulf  1  There  are  several 
other  things  in  the  lengthy  advertisement  of 
this  scheme  which  intimate  that  it  is  much 
of  the  same  character  as  that  old  Florida 
fraud,  the  St.  Andrews’  Bay  Colony,  and  the 
Eye-Opener  would  strongly  advise  Rural 
readers  not  to  invest  a  cent  in  it  until  they 
have  examined  the  place  on  the  spot,  or  got  a 
trustworthy  friend  to  do  so. 

Concerns  Censured  —Under  this  caption 
the  Eye-Opener  will,  from  time  to  time,  give 
the  names  of  various  concerns  he  has  seen  de¬ 
nounced  in  other  papers,  but  which  have  not 
been  investigated  from  the  Rural  Office. 
The  Champion  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Quincy,  Ill.,  which  widely  advertises  a  $12 
saw,  sold  to  “agents”  for  $9,  seems  to  be  an 
untrustworthy  concern,  judging  from  some 
letters  published  in  the  Farm,  Field  and  Stock- 
man,  of  Chicago,  which  had  been  advertising 
the  firm,  and  found  that  its  subscribers  had 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment 
they  received  from  it.  It  winds  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  by  saying:  “We  throw  the  advertisement 
out  of  the  Farm,  preferring  to  lose  the  amount 
due  us  rather  than  subject  our  readers  to  the 

risk  of  sending  for  one  of  those  ‘saws.’” _ 

The  Leibig  Pharmacist  Company  and  Elite 
Manufacturing  Company  are  denounced  as  ab¬ 
solute  frauds  by  the  Chicago  Western  Rural 
. . .  .Don’t  put  much  faith  in  the  nostrums  of 
the  Chicago  Medicine  Company.  Even  Dr.  El- 
dred’s  Family  Medicine  may.really  and  truly, 
not  do  you  a  mite  of  good,  unless  you  have  a 
glowing  or  gloomy  imagination. 

XDmnxm’s  tDorh. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

IT  is  an  encouragement  to  medical  women 
to  learn  that  a  woman,  Dr.  Eva  Harding, 
has  been  appointed  physician  to  the  new  Sol¬ 
diers’  Orphans’  Home  at  Atchison,  Kansas. 

*  *  * 

We  rarely  travel  by  railway  without  seeing 
some  unlucky  children,  and  still  more  unlucky 
parents,  to  whom  the  journey  is  a  most  trying 
ffair.  _We  certainly  cannot/expect  children 


to  keep  still  on  a  tedious  joujney,  but  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  a  nuisance  to  others  if 
they  have  some  means  of  amusement.  Of 
course,  an  elaborate  equipment  of  toys  is 
quite  out  of  the  question,  but  some  simple 
means  of  amusement  should  be  arranged  for 
the  little  ones  if  they  undertake  a  long  jour¬ 
ney.  Perhaps  paper  and  colored  pencils  will 
furnish  as  much  amusement  as  anything. 
The  children  can  then  scribble  or  draw  as 
their  fancy  takes  them,  or  they  can  manu¬ 
facture  paper  boats  and  other  paper  toys,  to 
be  decorated  with  the  pencil.  Bits  of  string, 
such  as  the  average  boy  always  carries,  will 
answer  for  cats’  cradles  and  string  puzzles, 
and  such  little  amusements  will  keep  the 
children  in  better  humor  and  better  behavior 
than  when  they  are  solely  thrown  on  their 
own  devices. 

*  *  * 

Nearly  every  one  has  a  lot  of  cabinet  or  im¬ 
perial  photograph^,  which  are  apt  to  accumu¬ 
late  until  it  is  hard  to  find  a  place  to  bestow 
them.  They  can  be  made  ornamental  in  a 
variety  of  ways;  one  of  the  prettiest  photo¬ 
graph  holders  is  a  plush  screen,  for  standing 
on  the  table,  which  is  circumstantially  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  London  Queen.  The  most  use¬ 
ful  size  is  about  20  inches  high,  with  four  pan¬ 
els,  each  holding  three  photographs.  Each 
panel  is  between  five  and  six  inches  wide. 
The  plush  required  is  a  yard  and  a  half:  22 
inches  wide.  Eight  panels  are  required  .  four 
of  thick  cardboard,  with  the  apertures  for 
the  pictures  cut  out.  and  four  ot  stout  mill- 
board,  for  the  backs.  All  should  be  curved 
at  the  top.  Take  the  plush  and  cut  four  strips 
21  inches  long  and  6%  inches  wide.  Lay  one 
on  the  table,  face  downwards;  lay  the  panel 
on  it,  allowing  a  margin  of  half  an  inch  all 
round ;  cut  out  the  apertures,  allowing 
the  same  margin,  and  giving  a  snip  at  each 
corner,  to  allow  of  the  edges  turning  neatly 
in.  Then  take  a  brush  filled  with  liquid  glue, 
carefully  glue  around  the  plush  margins,  and 
turn  them  in,  pressing  all  to  keep  them  down. 
The  four  front  panels  are  all  done  like  this, 
and  must  be  put  away  to  dry,  pressed  under 
some  books.  Then  take  the  four  back  panels 
and  lay  them  on  a  length  of  the  plush  ,  25 
inches  long  and  21  inches  wide,  face  down¬ 
wards,  allowing  a  distance  of  one  inch  be¬ 
tween  each.  This  is  to  allow  of  the  whole 
screen  folding  up.  An  inch  strip  of  plush 
must  first  be  glued  up  each  of  these  divisions, 
with  its  face  uppermost.  These  will  show  be¬ 
tween  the  front  panels  when  they  are  glued  to 
the  back  ones,  and  make  the  whole  front  of 
plush.  Take  the  plush,  glue  the  margins  and 
turn  them  over  and  forwards,  pressing  them 
down.  Put  this  carefully  away  to  dry.  When 
dry,  lay  it  plush  downwards  on  the  table, 
with  the  millboard  uppermost;  carefully  lay 
the  other  four  panels  on  and  glue  the  front 
and  back  together  at  the  edges,  leaving  an 
opening  at  the  base  of  each  panel  for  the 
lowest  picture,  and  opening  up  the  side  for 
the  others.  These  screens  are  lovely  if  made 
of  white  butcher’s  linen,  with  painted  designs 
around  the  pictures. 


THE  DARK  SIDE  OF  FARM  LIFE. 
WHICH  CONCERNS  WOMEN. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER.— NO.  II. 

f'P^HE  old  doctriue  that  seems  tohaveperme- 
JL  ated  society  to  the  very  bottom,  that  wo¬ 
men  are  in  some  subtle  way  bound  to  be  self- 
sacrificing,  self-abnegating  and  self-effacing, 
I  believe  to  be  utterly  diabolical— of  the  Evil 
One,  and  the  evil  it  has  wrought  is  manifold. 
It  had  its  root  undoubtedly  in  the  physical 
superiority  of  man  and  his  tendency  to  enslave 
women,  and  any  system  of  habit,  or  of  teach¬ 
ing,  will  in  the  course  of  centuries  result  in 
types  more  or  less  fixed,  as  seen  in  some  of  our 
native  Indian  women  to-day,  who  will 
shoulder  a  log  of  wood  rather  than  see  their 
husbands  degraded  with  such  labor.  Among 
civilized  Christian  women,  the  type  has  been 
modified  and  when  on  the  farm,  for  instance, 
labor-saving  machines  are  bought,  in  999  cases 
out  of  1,000,  they  go  to  the  barn  before  they 
go  to  the  house,  and  the  woman  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  will  even  prefer  to  do 
without  conveniences  for  herself,  in  order 
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that  they  may  be  provided  for  the  man.  Did 
any  one  ever  know  or  hear  of  a  farm  house 
that  was  provided  with  running  water  in  the 
kitchen,  stationary  wash  tubs  with  drains  and 
a  bath  room  before  machines  were  bought  for 
the  farm  work  ?  And  yet  all  these  conven¬ 
iences  are  just  as  saving  of  labor  to  a  woman 
as  are  straw  choppers,  harvesting  and  thrash¬ 
ing  machines  to  the  man.  Indeed  they  are 
more  so,  for  they  are  of  continual  daily  use. 
The  woman  too  often  yields  her  right,  thinking 
she  can  get  along  without  them,  and 
the  man,  like  Barkis,  “is  willin.  ” 
Think  of  the  women  who  after  a  long  day’s 
toil  sit  up  at  night  to  darn  and  mend  while 
the  men  snore  in  a  chair,  loaf  at  the  country 
store  or  are  in  bed  at  rest.  Women’s  work  is 
taken  up  when  out  of  bed— an  hour  too  early 
as  a  rule— and  is  laid  down  only  when  she 
goes  to  bed.  She  never  takes  an  hour’s  noon¬ 
ing  in  the  heat  of  harvest.  A  man  would  feel 
insulted  to  work  hard  all  day  and  then  have 
to  get  his  own  meals  and  make  his  own  bed, 
but  that  is  practically  what  the  majority  of 
women  do  all  their  lives.  A  woman  who 
worked  at  house-cleaning  for  me  several  days 
in  October  and  richly  earned  her  dollar  a  day, 
told  me  that,  aside  from  getting  the  break¬ 
fast  in  the  morning  for  herself  and  husband, 
she  took  in  much  washing  which  she  did 
after  nightfall  besides  all  her  baking  and  mar¬ 
keting,  and  she  was  out  at  work  every  day 
except  a  part  of  Saturday,  and  she  has  been 
working  at  this  rate  for  years,  and  all  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  her  home  over  her  head.  I 
can  appreciate  her  desire,  for  as  King  Lear 
said:  “He  who  has  a  house  to  put  his  head 
in,  has  a  good  head-piece,”  and  still  to  toil  in 
her  fashion  is  terrible  for  a  woman.  I  do 
not  know  how  a  man  feels  when  he  is  tired, 
but  a  tired-out  woman  mus*-,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  a  great  deal  tireder  while  the  phys¬ 
ical  harm  done  is  in  her  case  far  greater. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  women  are  them¬ 
selves  to  blame  for  much  of  their  hard  work. 
The  idea  of  hospitality  entertained  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  countrywomen  is  to  feed  the  stomach. 

I  remember  going  once  to  visit  a  distant  rel¬ 
ative  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  I  was  a  small 
child  and  whom  I  was  not  likely  to  see  again 
and  I  was  unable  to  forewarn  her  of  my  com¬ 
ing.  I  had  only  part  of  a  day  to  spend  with 
her.  She  was  a  bright  and  witty  woman  and 
had  a  genial  husoand.  She  gave  me  a  cordial 
welcome  and  soon  had  me  seated  in  the  parlor 
(opened  only  on  state  occasions — the  kind  of 
room  I  abhor)  and  then  leaving  her  husband 
to  talk,  she  disappeared  for  three  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  we  were  seated  at  a  very 
elaborate  dinner.  The  man  had  “visited” 
and  I  enjoyed  the  good  dinner  of  which  I  have 
a  live  memory,  while  of  my  woman  relative 
I  have  only  the  slightest  recollection.  Upon 
another  occasion  I  stopped  to  spend  a  part  of 
a  day  with  a  friend  in  Baltimore,  who  was  tem¬ 
porarily  without  a  cook.  “We  must  make  the 
most  of  our  short  time,”  she  said  at  the  outset. 
When  mid-day  came  she  went  to  her  kitchen 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  and  returned  with  a 
tray  upon  which  she  had  arranged  a 
simple  lunch  quite  sufficient  for  our  need.  I 
do  not  recall  anything  that  we  had  to  eat,  but 
the  memory  of  that  visit  is  delightful.  She 
gave  me  of  herself  what  I  wanted,  and  did  not 
waste  the  opportunity  in  preparing  food  for 
me  that  I  could  always  find  at  home.  When 
people  come  unannounced  they  are  to  take  “pot 
]uck”  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  is  no  compli¬ 
ment  to  a  guest  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were  all 
stomach  and  no  heart.  Especially  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  social  enjoyment  is  far  less  com¬ 
mon  than  in  towns,  the  most  should  be  made 
of  it  and  the  mind  refreshed  with  the  variety 
it  brings.  Insanity  often  has  its  source  in  the 
isolation  of  country  life  and  its  lack  of 
change.  Farmers’  families  neither  ride 
enough  nor  walk  enough.  Walking  in  many 
localities  is  not  pleasant  because  of  tramps, 
and  when  a  woman  is  tired  she  is  not  likely  to 
take  to  the  fields  for  recreation.  She  drops 
in  a  chair  by  a  window  and  sews,  and  keeps 
on  breathing  the  house-poisoned  air  for  lack 
of  any  better.  The  “grange  societies”  area 
move  in  the  right  direction,  in  the  way  of 
social  recreation.  The  undeveloped  or  unre¬ 
lieved  mind  is  very  apt  to  become  a  prey  to 
petty  cares  and  anxieties  that  a  larger  mind 
would  regard  as  frivolities. 

The  disposition  of  many  farmers’  wives  to 
do  without  “help”  because  “they  make  more 
work  than  they  do”  shows  a  lack  of  courage 
that  is  in  a  way  craven.  True,  the  hired  girl 
breaks  and  wastes  and  destroys  to  the  amount 
of  her  wages,  but  not  always.  And  then  it  is 
better  to  suffer  breakage  in  wares  than  in 
bodily  health.  The  stupidest  girl  can  usually 
be  set  at  some  work  that  she  can  do.  More¬ 
over,  freedom  that  is  worth  having  was  never 
yet  won  without  a  struggle,  and  a  “struggle” 
with  a  hired  girl  is  worth  a  trial  or  with  a 
dozen  in  succession.  Hired  men  for  much  of 
the  work  about  the  house  do  admirably— the 
“handy”  ones.  The  old  maxim  that  one 
can’t  have  his  cake  and  eat  it,  too,  applies  to 


the  superfluous  work  of  the  farmhouse,  when 
it  is  either  to  kill  yourself  with  work,  or  sac¬ 
rifice  something  for  the  sake  of  being  relieved. 
Allowing  that  things  will  not  be  done  by  the 
servant  in  your  way,  and  that  above  her 
board  and  wages,  there  will  be  loss,  the  loss 
will,  in  point  of  fact  not  amount  to  very 
much.  The  thing  after  all  to  succeed  in  farm¬ 
ing,  lies  more  in  good  management  than  in 
small  economies,  Benjamin  Franklin’s  max¬ 
im  about  pennies  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.  When  a  woman  runs  out  in  the 
rain  and  wet,  to  get  a  hen  and  chickens  under 
shelter,  and  runs  herself  half  dead  to  drive 
cattle  out  of  where  they  ought  not  to  be, 
and  catches  a  cold  in  the  first  place  and  a  pain 
in  heUside  in  the  second,  she  might  well  ask 
herself  what  would  have  happened  if  she  had 
not  attempted  either!  And  so  with  many 
another  thing  that  women  think  must  be  done 
to  prevent  woful  disaster,  and  overtax  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  do  it.  You  who  have  read 
G-ibbons’s  great  history  remember  his  account 
of  the  destruction  of  the  statue  of  the  God 
Serapis  in  Alexandria.  It  was  confidently 
affirmed  that  if  any  impious  hand  should  dare 
to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  god,  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  would  instantly  return  to  their 
original  chaos.  But  a  brave  soldier,  animated 
by  Christian  zeal,  and  armed  with  a  battle- 
axe,  resolved  to  put  the  matter  to  test',  and 
aimed  a  heavy  blow  against  the  cheek  of 
Serapis.  Thousands  awaited  in  terror  the 
dreadful  catastrophe;  but  nothing  at  all  hap¬ 
pened.  It  did  not  even  thunder  and  the  heav¬ 
ens  and  the  earth  sailed  on  in  their  accustomed 
serenity  although  the  statue  was  broken  into 
pieces  and  the  legs  of  Serapis  ignominiously 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  And 
so  with  many  customs  and  habits  that  are  no 
better  than  so  many  superstitions.  Do  have 
a  little  courage,  enough  to  feel  that  things 
can  be  done  differently,  or  left  entirely 
undone,  and  you  will  still  escape  the  poor- 
house  . 

Consider  how  differently  the  men  and 
women  and  the  boys  and  girls  on  farms  gen¬ 
erally,  spend  their  evenings,  their  rainy  days, 
and  bad  weather.  If  there  is  any  reason  why 
boys  shouldn’t  learn  to  patch  and  darn,  and 
to  take  care  of  their  own  rooms,  as  well  as 
girls,  it  has  not  yet  come  to  light.  There  is 
nothing  unmanly,  or  unwomanly  in  knowing 
how  to  do,  or  in  doing,  any  useful  thing. 
Although  men  as  cooks,  receive  the  highest 
wages  paid  to  cooks  in  the  world,  still  the 
average  woman  will  rise  from  a  sick  bed  to 
cook  the  breakfast  for  her  husband  because 
she  feels  somehow  that  he  can  not  prepare  it 
for  himself,  although  he  has  watched  her  do 
it  a  hundred  times,  so  much  does  custom 
fashion  the  mind.  Every  one  of  the  thousands 
of  Chinamen  in  this  country,  with  compara¬ 
tively  few  exceptions,  does  his  own  cooking, 
washing,  inending,  and  every  detail  of  his 
housekeeping,  and  this  in  addition  to  his  day’s 
work.  In  point  of  time  and  industry  he 
comes  the  nearest  to  the  work  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer’s  wife  of  any  one. 

In  the  matter  of  expenditure  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  house-mother  on  the  farm  spends 
on  herself  on  an  average,  during  her  entire 
life — until  she  breaks  down  and  the  doctor 
steps  in  with  his  bills — 25  per  cent,  less  than 
any  other  member  of  the  family.  If  anyone 
is  sufficiently  curious  in  the  matter  to  keep  an 
exact  record  of  the  entire  moneys  expended 
by  the  different  members  of  a  farmer’s  family 
— the  cost  of  maintenance  and  of  extras — he 
will  probably  suffer  no  surprise  in  observing 
that  the  male  members  get  the  lion’s  share. 
The  girls  rarely  have  an  equal  chance  with 
the  boys,  and  the  boys,  as  a  rule,  are  fearfully 
impolite  and  disobliging  to  their  sisters  and 
often  to  the  mother,  careless  of  sparing  her 
steps  and  saving  the  work  of  her  hands. 
They  too  often  act  as  if  they  thought  that  the 
mission  of  women  was  to  straighten  up  the 
world  after  they  had  stumbled  through  it. 

The  custom  that  obtains  on  some  farms  of 
allowing  the  women  only  the  proceeds  of 
certain  commodities  for  their  personal  expen¬ 
ses,  such  as  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  is  often  very  un¬ 
fair.  Beyond  being  neatly  and  comfortably 
dressed,  1  do  not  see  that  anybody  need  to  feel 
badly  because  of  plain  clothing,  but  it  is  piti¬ 
able  when  one  forever  is  denied  some  small 
luxury  that  may  not  cost  over  five  dollars.  I 
used  to  afflict  myself  in  a  similar  way  and  do 
without  certain  articles  that  I  could  dispense 
with,  but  which  I  was  always  wanting. 
But  now  I  summon  up  courage  like  the 
soldier  with  the  battle  axe,  give  the  cheek  of 
Serapis  a  whack,  buy  the  things  I  most  desire 
and  await  the  coming  of  my  doom !  Nothing 
terrible  happens.  The  house  has  never  run 
away  nor  burned  down, nor  have  thieves  brok¬ 
en  into  steal — saving  once — nor  the  sheriff  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene.  I  have  learned  that 
over-care  a*  d  over-anxiety  rarely,  if  ever, 
amount  to  two  rows  of  pins  Beyond  a  certain 
reasonable  limit  and  prudent  foresight,  it  is  a 
great  deal  better  to  trust  to  Providence  than  to 
a  tired  body.  Of  course  on  a  faun,  where  all 


the  members  of  the  family  work  together  in 
a  community  kind  of  way,  the  interests  are 
supposed  to  be  mutual.  But  this  is  not  true. 
The  man  holds  the  balance  of  power  every 
time  in  the  disposition  of  the  money  and  the 
real  estate.  I  never  have  known  but  one  far¬ 
mer  whose  wife  never  had  to  ask  him  for 
money.  He  made  it  a  point  to  see  that  her 
pocketbook  was  never  empty,  and  he  replen¬ 
ished  it,  I  believe,  in  more  liberal  wise  than 
he  did  his  own.  He  knew  her  loyalty  and 
thrift,  but  he  resolved  from  the  beginning, 
when  they  joined  their  fortunes,  that  his  wife 
should  never  be  subjected  to  the  humiliation 
of  asking  him  for  every  cent  she  needed  to 
spend. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

George  Eliot  says  the  reward  of  one  duty 

is  the  power  to  fulfill  another . 

Spurgeon  says:  “The  Word  of  Life  is 
meant  for  men  as  sinners  and  not  for  men  as 

philosophers” .  . . 

Queer,  isn’t  it? — How  curious  it  is  that  a 
man  may  seriously  doubt  if  he  is  a  Christian, 
but  be  very  certain  that  he  is  a  Baptist,  or 
Presbyterian  or  Methodist  says  the  Indepen¬ 
dent . 

If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget. 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills!— No  fears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  nature  wears.— lA>ngfellow. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  one  of  his  recent 
works,  says:  “There  is  nothing  but  mind 
that  we  can  respect;  nothing  but  heart  that 
we  can  love;  nothing  but  a  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  tnat  we  can  adore.”  A  pro¬ 
found  and  striking  truth . 

Robertson  says:  “The  one  who  will  be 
found  in  trial  capable  of  great  acts  of  love,  is 
ever  the  one  who  is  always  doing  considerate 

small  ones . 

Kingsley  advises  us  to  do  to-day’s  duty, 
fight  to  day’s  temptation  and  not  to  weaken 
and  distract  yourself  by  looking  forward  to 
things  which  you  cannot  see,  and  could  not 

understand  if  you  saw  them . 

You  will  seldom  find  a  character  of  peculiar 
finish  but  you  will  also  find  that  it  has  come 
up  through  prescribed  conditions — “through 

much  tribulation.” . 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  says:  “In  our 
homes  we  seldom  have  to  overcome  resistance, 
but  we  often  let  the  children  slip  away  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  sympathize  with  them.  We 
forget  how  we  felt  when  we  were  young.  We 
look  at  facts  and  fancies  with  eyes  from  which 
experience  has  swept  the  golden  glamour,  and 
we  are  intolerant  where  we  ought  to  be  pa¬ 
tient.  The  generation  which  is  coming  on  the 
stage  elbows  and  crowds  the  one  which  has 
possession,  and  in  each  the  personal  feeling 
influences  opinion  and  action.  Youth  and  age 
sympathize  more  readily  than  youth  and  mid¬ 
dle  age,  because  the  latter,  outside  the  intens¬ 
ity  of  the  struggle,  has  leisure  to  get  the  child- 
heart  back  again . . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


“Rest  is  not  quitting  thebusy  career ; 

Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  one's  sphere .” 

Is  yours  to  be  a  cloudy  or  a  sunshiny  house 
during  1888?  _ _ 

Whatever  you  dislike  in  another,  take  care 
to  correct  in  yourself. 

Prosperity  is  the  only  test  that  a  vulgar 
man  cau’t  pass  through.  If  a  man  has  any¬ 
thing  mean  in  his  disposition  a  little  good 
luck  is  sure  to  bring  it  out. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

HOW  BOYS  MAY  BECOME  MASTER  MECHANICS. 

There  is  a  silly  prejudice  among  American 
parents  of  the  middle  class,  and  especially 
among  mothers,  against  having  their  children 
learn  trades.  Every  boy  who  can  acquire  a 
common-school  education — and  in  these  days 
there  are  few  who  cannot— aspires  to  fill  a 
clerical  position.  The  professions  are  over¬ 
crowded.  There  are  doctors  who  should  be 
sawyers  of  wood  rather  than  of  the  human 
anatomy ;  poor  lawyers  who  might  have  made 
their  mark  as  bricklayers;  and  more  than  one 
hand  wields  the  pen,  whose  owner  might  have 
doubled  his  income  had  it  held  the  plane  and 
adz. 

As  a  consequence,  foreign  workmen  are 
earning,  and  sending  out  of  the  country  from 
four  to  six  dollars  per  day  each,  while  Ameri 
can  lads,  perched  upon  high  stools  in  count¬ 
ing-houses  and  offices,  are  becoming  narrow- 
chested,  round-shouldered  and  near-sighted, 
at  sums  varying  from  to  $50  per  month. 


Broad  shoulders  and  manly  forms  are  the  ex¬ 
ception,  and  not  the  rule.  Few  hardy  and 
robust  youths,  such  as  are  found  among  Swiss 
mountaineers,  and  the  laboring  classes  of 
every  country,  are  to  be  seen  among  the 
young  men  of  our  middle  and  better  classes. 
We  bid  fair  to  become  a  race  of  pigmies  be¬ 
cause,  forsooth,  manual  labor  is  “vulgar.” 

The  apprenticeship  sj’stem  has  had  much  to 
do  with  this  state  of  things.  I  do  not  refer  to 
that  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  “Si¬ 
mon  Tappertit,”  when  apprentice  lads  sat  at 
their  master’s  tables  and  fell  in  love  with 
their  master’s  pretty  daughters;  but  to  the 
modern  apprentice,  who  is  merely  a  hired 
boy,  learning  what  he  can  by  observation  and 
such  practice  as  he  can  get  while  making  him¬ 
self  useful  around  the  shop.  During  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  law  was  passed  forbid¬ 
ding  any  person  to  work  at  a  trade  who  had 
not  first  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years,  which  law  was  not  repealed  until  1814. 
The  apprentice  laws  still  provide  for  inden¬ 
turing  a  lad  to  a  master  mechanic,  although 
such  indentures  are  seldom  made  except  by  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  for  pauper  lads. 

In  the  olden  times  the  master  worked  with 
his  men,  and  the  more  apprentices  he  could 
employ,  and  the  more  thoroughly  he  could 
teach  them,  the  greater  Ids  profit.  Now,  as 
pointed  out  by  Richard  T.  Auchmuty,  in 
Harper’s,  a  master  rarely  works  at  his  trade, 
his  time  being  more  profitably  spent 
in  looking  for  customers,  managing  his  fi¬ 
nances,  or  purchasing  material.  The  fore¬ 
man,  in  whose  charge  the  shop  is  put,  has  no 
time  to  waste  on  untrained  lads.  The  trades- 
unions  are  opposed  to  masters  taking  more 
than  one  apprentice,  be  they  ever  so  willing 
to  teach  them,  one  of  their  accepted  theories 
being  the  advantage  of  limiting  the  number  of 
workers. 

Under  union  rules  an  employer  is  only  al¬ 
lowed  from  two  to  four  apprentice  lads, whose 
term  of  service  is  from  two  to  four  to  five 
years,  which  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  allows  an  employer  to  graduate 
only  one  skilled  workman  a  year.  This  only 
holds  good  in  large  cities.  In  country  towns 
where  there  are  no  unions,  a  boy  can  learn  a 
trade  without  opposition,  if  he  can  find  a 
master  workman  willing  to  teach  him;  but 
the  standard  of  workmanship  not  being  so 
high  in  country  towns,  country  mechanics 
cannot  compete  with  city  workmen  on  even 
terms. 

Even  where  a  boy  can  find  a  master  work¬ 
man  willing  to  take  him  for  an  apprenticeship 
of  four  or  five  years,  he  must  during  that 
time  be  submitted  to  the  degrading  influences 
of  such  associates— often  foreign  laborers  of 
the  lowest  classes— as  his  work  throws  him  in  . 
the  way  of.  Thus,  a  boy  who  is  willing  to 
work,  and  anxious  to  De  taught  how  he  may 
best  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  finds  his  path 
beset  with  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
from  the  start.  Many  a  mother  who  has  no 
foolish  prejudice  against  the  learning  of  a 
trade,  is  unwilling  to  have  her  son  thrown 
among  such  companions  as  an  apprenticeship 
necessitates  for  a  number  of  years,  and  at  an 
age  when  he  is  most  susceptible  to  outside  in¬ 
fluences. 

It  remained  for  the  trade  schools  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  boy  to  find  out  what  be  is  fitted 
for,  and  to  learn  to  do  that  thing  in  a  master¬ 
ly  and  scientific  way,  without  being  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  demeaning  and  degrading  influ¬ 
ences  of  a  four  years’  apprenticeship.  The 
workman  of  the  future  must  do  what  all  pro¬ 
fessional  men  now  do,  he  must  learn  how  to 
do  some  sort  of  work  before  he  seeks  employ¬ 
ment.  The  trade  school  is  to  the  mechanic 
what  the  law  school  is  to  the  lawyer,  the 
medical  school  to  the  physician,  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  schools  to  the  architect  and  engineer. 

On  the  Continent  the  necessity  for  these 
schools  was  recognized  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century;  There  are,  in  Europe, 
schools  for  the  building  trades,  for  clock  and 
watch  making,  for  iron  work,  furniture  and 
pottery,  for  the  weaving  of  silk  and  wool,  and 
for  the  making  of  beer  and  sugar, and  thus  it  is 
possible  for  these  skilled  workmen  in  every 
branch  of  labor  to  obtain  lucrative  employ¬ 
ment,  while  our  unskilled  American  men  are 
often  idling  about  the  beer-shops  for  the  want 
of  work  which  they  do  not  know  how  to  do. 
The  amount  of  money  expended  upon  these 
technical  schools  in  European  countries  shows 
the  value  set  upon  them  by  the  governments. 
The  annual  expenses  of  the  Technical  School 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 

when  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 
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at  Verviers  in  Belgium  is  upwards  of  $18,000- 
It  is  chiefly  a  school  for  weaving  and  dyeing, 
and  the  buildings  alone  cost  $100,000.  At 
Crefeld  in  Prussia,  a ‘town  of  88,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  an  establishment  to  revive  the  silk  in¬ 
dustry  which  was  languishing,  was  begun,  to 
cost  $210,000,  to  which  the  State  contributed 
$137,000,  and  the  city  $60,000.  This  tov  n  ex- 
p  >rts  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  of 
silk  products,  most  of  which  goes  to  the 
United  States  and  to  England.  Cremnitz  in 
Saxony,  the  center  of  an  iron  industry,  and 
also  the  rival  of  Nottingham  in  the  hosiery 
business,  has  a  technical  school  which  cost 
$400,000.  There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  the 
city  whose  son,  assistant  or  foreman  has  not 
attended  this  school.  In  the  same  town,  are 
Hartmann’s  locomotive  works,  employing 
3,000  men;  all  the  boys  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  are  obliged  to  attend  the  techni¬ 
cal  school.  In  order  to  give  time  for  this, 
their  hours  of  labor  terminate  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  twice  each  week. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  schools  of 
this  kind  in  Europe.  Even  in  shiftless  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  main¬ 
tains  a  model  perambulating  dairy,  which  is 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  drawn  from  village 
to  village,  in  order  to  teach  the  people  the 
most  approved  methods  of  managing  a  dairy. 

In  1862,  when  the  Land  Grant  Act  was 
passed,  some  idea  of  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  United 
States  was  probably  present  in  the  minds  of 
our  lawgivers,  when  this  clause  was  framed: 
“The  leading  object  shall  be,  without  exclud¬ 
ing  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  in¬ 
cluding  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe, 
in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.”  In  1882 
there  were  42  different  schools  and  colleges  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union,  which  owe  their 
existence  to  this  land  grant,  most  of  these 
being  agricultural  and  engineering  colleges. 
The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  the  Hampton  Institute  at  Hampton,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  are  the  best  known  of  these  schools. 
The  former  is  properly  a  school  for  foremen, 
its  graduates  being  found  at  the  head  of  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  course  of  instruction  is  four 
years,  and  includes  mathematics,  chemistry, 
history,  and  the  modern  languages.  The 
school  most  nearly  approaching  the  trade 
school,  is  the  industrial  school  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  a  free  institution,  where  the  three  and 
a  half  years  of  general  education,  are  combined 
with  instruction  in  mechanical,  engineering, 
carpentering,  and  machinist  work. 

The  difference  between  manual  instruction, 
and  trade  instruction,  is  thus  explained  by 
Mr.  Auchmuty,  the  founder  of  the  New  York 
Trade  School.  By  the  former  is  meant  teach¬ 
ing  a  lad  how  to  handle  certain  tools,  usually 
carpenter’s  and  blacksmith’s,  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  his  hands  and  arms,  precisely 
as  other  lessons  are  given  to  develop  his  ob¬ 
servation  or  memory.  This  does  not  teach  a 
trade,  although  it  obviously  renders  the  work 
of  the  trade  school  much  easier,  as  a  boy  who 
had  gone  through  a  course  of  manual  in¬ 
struction  at  a  school,  would  be  more  likely  to 
make  a  better  mechanic  than  one  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  17  or  18  without  ever  hav¬ 
ing  held  a  tool  in  his  hands.  Manual  training 
schools  are  designed  to  make  a  lad  handy; 
trade  schools  to  teach  him  some  one  art  or 
trade  by  which  he  can  earn  a  living. 

The  New  York  trade  schools,  on  First  Av¬ 
enue,  between  Sixty-seventh  and  Sixty-eighth 
streets,  were  opened  in  1881,  and  owe  their  ex¬ 
istence  and  success  to  the  philanthropy  and 
purse  of  Mr.  Richard  T.  Auchmuty,  a  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  Scotch  descent,  and  of  so  noble 
a  disinterestedness  that,  while  the  existence 
and  purpose  of  the  enterprise  can  be  learned 
from  the  circulars  of  the  school,  few  know' 
that  the  difference  between  the  receipts  and 
the  expenditures  are  met  by  this  gentleman 
alone.  It  is  hoped  that  ultimately  they  will 
become  self-supporting,  but  last  year  there 
was  a  deficit  of  nearly  $5,000. 

When  first  started,  two  workshops  sufficed 
to  accommodate  those  who  attended ;  now  the 
buildings  cover  a  plot  of  land  200x113  feet,  and 
more  room  is  needed. 

Young  men  have  come  to  the  schools  from 
most  of  the  States  in  the  West  and  South,  as 
well  as  those  of  New  England.  The  attend¬ 
ance  increased  from  33  the  first  season  to  304 
the  fifth  season. 

Having  visited  these  schools  lately  under  the 
escort  of  a  wealthy  master-builder  of  New 
York,  who  explained  to  me  the  benefits  of  a 
course  of  instruction  at  this  school  over  the 
old  apprentice  system,  I  purpose  in  my  next 
to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Rural  something  of 
what  I  then  saw  and  learned,  hoping  that  it 
may  give  to  some  youth  the  impetus  to  find 
his  niche  in  life.  A.  G. 


BROOM-HOLDER. 

The  woven  straw  cuffs  worn  by  butchers 
and  grocers  make  pretty  whisk  broom  holders. 
Cover  with  a  coat  of  liquid  bronze,  gilt  or  sil¬ 
ver,  and  paint  or  applique  a  bouquet  of  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  front.  Hang  with  a  ribbon,  placing 
a  bow  at  either  side. 

The  commonplace  palm  leaf  fan  is  now 
gilded,  tied  with  a  bow  of  white  or  colored 
ribbon,  and  used  as  a  dinner  favor.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  ornamented  with  a  spray  of  flowers  if 
the  hostess  be  an  artist,  and  the  name  of 
the  guest  is  painted  in  one  corner  in  quaint 
letters.  b. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

We  find  that  even  the  best  astrftl  oil  smokes 
the  lamp  globes  somewhat,  and  as  the  family 
artist  has  put  sprays  of  flowers  over  them  it  is 
harder  to  keep  them  clean.  But  ammonia 
helps  very  much  and  we  prefer  it  to  soap. 
This  wonderful  kerosene  that  smokes  our 
lamps  so, if  used  carefully,  Is  in  itself  a  wonder¬ 
ful  cleanser.  It  will  clean  and  brighten  zinc 
better  than  anything  else,  and  a  little  of  it  in 
a  boiler  full  of  white  clothes  helps  the  rub¬ 
bing  wonderfully. 

Our  artist  has  found  that  an  old  palette  knife 
is  the  very  best  thing  with  which  to  scrape  a 
pot  so  that  even  when  past  legitimate  use,  it 
need  not  be  discarded.  All  these  things  are 
of  small  apparent  value,  but  house-keepers 
know  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  help  in  little 
things. 

We  were  talking  yesterday  about  the  right 
combination  for  dinners  and  what  vegetables 
should  be  served  with  each  of  the  meats.  I 
think  English  people  are  more  particular  than 
we  are,  and  have  better  arrangements  in  the 
way  of  combination.  Corn  beef  is  better 
served  with  carrots  and  turnips  around  it  and 
either  parsnips  or  cabbage  make  a  good  addi¬ 
tion.  Cranberry  sauce  and  grape  or  curraut 
jelly  are  necessary  with  turkey.  The  vegeta¬ 
bles  principally  used  are  potatoes,  tomatoes 
and  turnips.  Fried  chicken  with  cream  dress¬ 
ing  is  a  fall  dish  for  September  and  October 
when  cauliflower  is  at  its  best  and  can  be 
served  with  it,  the  same  sauce  being  poured 
over  both.  Lamb  is  served  with  green  peas, 
spinach  or  asparagus,  and  for  game  there  is 
nothing  better  than  Saratoga  potatoes  and  to¬ 
matoes.  I  often  think  that  the  fried  apples  so 
much  used  with  pork  and  the  apple  sauce  with 
goose  are  necessary  additions,  and  counteract 
the  greasy  food  that  is  only  fit  for  strong 
stomachs. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  in  cold  climates, 
there  seems  a  great  necessity  for  carbon  as 
fuel  to  keep  the  body  warm.  Children  who 
will  not  eat  meat  are  often  fond  of  butter  and 
gravy ;  nor  should  they  be  denied  if  exercise 
is  abundant. 

The  difference  between  French  and  English 
cooks  is  that  the  former  study  vai  iety  and 
the  latter  prefer  a  proper  combination  of 
foods  cooked  with  such  simplicity  as  to  retain 
their  own  flavor;  while  the  French  so  disguise 
everything  they  serve  that  the  taste  cannot 
be  discovered  amid  the  spices  and  sauces.  A 
simple  boiled  potato  is  quite  unknown. 

In  our  own  household  we  use  spices  and  con¬ 
diments  I  often  think  too  much,  and  I  gener¬ 
ally  condemn  the  overdose  of  pepper  that 
some  of  the  children  seem  to  think  indispens¬ 
able.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  apt  to  destroy 
a  fine  taste,  and  prove  hurtful  in  many  ways. 
Proper  seasoning  is  a  happy  medium  that  all 
cooks  cannot  reach;  but  it  is  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  many  dishes  that  they  shall  not 
be  "spiced  to  death”  as  I  heard  a  boy  say  late¬ 
ly  of  a  pumpkin  pie  that  was  overdosed  with 
flavor. 


CHAPTER  ON  PARTRIDGES. 

Baked  Partridge. — Clean  and  truss, but  do 
not  stuff,  a  pair  of  partridges.  Tie  thin  slices 
of  fat  salt  pork  over  the  breasts  ;  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  put  in  a  baking  pan ; 
put  a  very  little  hot  water  over  them,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven,  basting  frequently  with 
butter  and  water.  When  nearly  done  dredge 
with  flour,  and  baste  agaiu  with  butter  to 
brown  them,  having  first  removed  the 
slices  of  pork,  which  reserve  for  garnishing. 
Dish  the  birds,  and  add  the  livers  which  you 
have  previously  boiled  and  mashed  to  a  paste, 
to  the  gravy  in  the  pan;  thicken  with  brown¬ 
ed  flour  and  send  to  table  in  a  boat.  Alter¬ 
nate  slices  of  buttered  toast  with  the  pork  as 
a  garniture.  If  your  family  is  not  too  large, 
you  will  certainly  want  a  salmis  from  the  re¬ 
mains  of  these  birds,  and  if  the  family  is 
large,  cook  enough  to  have  some  left,  as  this 
is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  second  appear¬ 
ance  is  better  than  the  first.  Trim  the  meat 
into  as  neat  pieces  as  possible  when  cold ;  put 
all  the  trimmings  and  carcasses  broken  small, 
into  a  saucepin  with  a  couple  of  small  onions, 
a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  few  cloves,  anil  the 
least  bit  of  cayenne;  cover  with  broth  and 


water,  and  simmer  for  an  hour  and  a  half : 
strain,  skim  off  the  fat  if  any,  and  thicken 
with  butter  and  flour  wet  up  with  a  little  of 
the  broth;  add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  cut- 
in  bits,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon:  lay  in 
the  pieces  of  meat  which  you  have  reserved, 
and  as  soon  as  hot  through,  dish  the  meat  in 
a  mound  in  the  center  of  a  dish ;  garnish  with 
fried  points  of  bread,  and  pour  the  gravy 
over.  If  you  can  add  a  dozen  or  more  small 
button  mushrooms  to  this  gravy  and  simmer 
for  ten  minutes  before  you  lay  in  the  birds 
you  will  have  a  most  delightful  dish.  Nice 
for  a  company  luncheon.  Baked  partridges 
are  very  nice  with  celery  sauce. 

Boiled  Partridges,  Puree  of  Celery. — 
Dress  two  or  more  birds,  and  cover  the  breasts 
with  pork  as  above;  put  them  in  astewpan  with 
a  small  carrotsliced,  and  oneonion,  salt,  and  a 
bunch  of  parsley;  add  euough  water  to  cover, 
and  stew  slowly  until  tender:  when  done, 
drain,  take  off  the  pork;  dish  up  on  dry  toast, 
and  pour  over  them  a  purde  of  celery. 

For  this  cut  the  white  parts  of  tw'o  bunches 
of  celery  in  dice;  parboil  five  minutes  and 
drain;  put  in  a  saucepan  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  and  a  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper  and 
nutmeg;  cover  closely  and  stew  slowly  for 
half  an  hour,  adding  a  little  milk  if  necessary 
to  keep  from  burning;  sprinkle  ovpr  two 
ounces  of  flour,  mix  well,  and  dilute  with  a 
pint  of  the  broth  in  which  the  birds  were 
cooked;  simmer  until  very  tender  and  press 
through  a  sieve. 

Partridges  Braised. — Truss  two  birds  as 
for  boiling.  Lard  their  breasts  with  fat  pork, 
and  lay  them  in  a  saucepan  with  a  close  cover 
(if  you  have  not  a  braising-pau)  placing  them 
on  a  couple  of  slices  of  pork;  add  two  onions 
stuck  with  cloves,  two  small  carrots  cut  in 
pieces,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  and  two  cupfuls  of  water  or 
stock:  simmer  gently  for  two  hours,  and 
serve  with  their  own  liquor  strained  and 
freed  from  fat. 

Partridges  with  Cabbage.— Mince  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  bacon  and  put  into  a  hot  sauce¬ 
pan  on  the  fire,  when  all  is  quite  hot  put  in 
the  birds  and  toss  them  well  till  colored  all 
over;  parboil  a  small  cabbage  in  salted  water; 
drain  it,  squeeze  all  the  water  from  it,  chop  it 
up,  and  nut  it  into  the  saucepan  with  the 
birds;  add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs  and  half  a  pound  of  pork  sau¬ 
sages;  moisten  with  a  little  stock  or  wa’er 
and  simmer  all  together  for  two  hours.  Dish 
the  birds  with  the  cabbage  and  sausages 
around  them,  and  strain  the  sauce  over  or 
serve  in  a  boat. 

Fillets  of  Partridges  —  Remove  the 
breasts  from  a  number  of  birds  and  cut  each 
into  four  fillets,  trimming  each  neatly  and  to 
the  same  shape;  lay  them  in  a  baking- pan 
well  buttered,  season  with  salt  and  cover  with 
a  piece  of  buttered  paper.  Lay  them  by  un¬ 
til  wanted.  Slightly  roast  the  breastless 
birds,  and  use  some  or  all  of  them ,  to  make  a 
sauce  as  for  a  salmis.  Roast  the  fillets  in  the 
oven  for  15  minutes,  dish  and  pour  the 
strained  sauce  over  them. 

Game  Fritters. — Pick  out  all  the  meat 


Wells, Richardson  &  Co’s 


Improved 


EXCELS 

1N  STRENGTH 
PURITY 
BRIGHTNESS 

NEVER  TURNS  PANCID. 

Always  g  ves  a  bright  natural  color,  and  will 
not  color  the  Buttermilk. 

Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  isjtist  as  good  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 
Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO. 
BURLINGTON  VT. 


EPPS’S 

GRA7  cFUL-CONIFORTINC 

COCOA 


PACK  May  1  C  U  ITnm*  Oard«.  Ona  Pack  Escort  C*rd<,  One  Pack 
Flirtation  Card*.  One  Pack  Hold-to-thi*-Lighl  Card*.  The  Myelin  Orerle, 
with  which  you  can  tell  any  jMtrson’e  age;  and  large  aampla  J»ook  of  Hid¬ 
den  Nairn  Card*.  All  for  only  a  2-cout  stamp.  Banner  Car-*  Co., Cadi*. 0. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


Capital  Paid-up  .  SI  ,000,000 

Surplus  . 100.000 

Reserve  Liability . 1,000,000 


Offers  its  (I  1’erCent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  *.">00. 
S>1 ,000  and  *5, OOO.  running  ten  years,  to  Trus¬ 
tees,  Guardians,  and  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  worth  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  held  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Trustee, 
secured  also  by  the  entire  paid-up  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

It  also  offers  Gi;  A  RANT  FED  SIX  PERCENT, 
first  mortgages- on  Kansas  City  business  property  and 
improved  farms  In  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

Call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particulars  to 
J arvis-Couk lin  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

New  Yo'k  City,  -'39  Broadway. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  27  Custom  House  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  144  South  4th  St. 

London,  England,  95  Gresham  St. 


PULLMAN  BUFFET  SLEEPING 
CARS  WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

St.  Louis  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

VIA  THE  IRON  MOUNTAIN  ROUTE, 

Leave  St.  Louis  at  8.80  p.m.  Daily. 

THE  ON  LA  LINE  THAT  DOE*  IT. 


from  the  carcasses  of  one  or  more  baked  birds 
and  mince  it  very  fine;  put  into  a  sauce-pan 
with  butter,  pepper,  salt  and  nutmeg  to  taste, 
stir  for  a  moment  over  the  fire,  remove  and 
add  the  yelk  of  an  egg  and  a  little  lemon- 
juice  Spread  on  a  buttered  plate  to  coo); 
divide  into  small  portions  and  wrap  each  in  a 
slice  of  bacon.  Dip  in  batter  and  fry. 

Partridge  Pudding. —  Skin  a  brace  of 
birds  and  cut  them  into  shapely  pieces.  Line 
a  basin  with  a  good  suet  paste,  lay  in  the 
birds  with  a  few  minced  mushrooms  and  two 
small  onions;  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  add 
a  very  little  stock  of  water,  put  on  a  cover  of 
paste,  tie  up  the  basin  tightly  in  a  cloth  and 
boil  for  three  hours. 


NO  HIGH  ALTITUDES,  NO  SNOW  BLOCKADES. 

AT  FREQUENT  DATES  EACH  MONTH 

from  CHICAGO, 
PEORIA  OR 
ST  U0UIS 


Cauforni?, 


CHOICE  OF 

routes;  via 

v DENVER, 

'COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 
OMAHA,  ST  JOSEPH,  ATCHISON 
or  KANSAS  CITY. 

For  dates,  rates,  tickets  or  further  Information 
apply  to  Ticket  Agents  of  connecting  lines, 
or  address 

Paul  Morton,  Gen. Pass. &Tkt.Agt,, Chicago, III. 


Never  Despair 

Until  you  have  tried  what  Ayer’s  Pills 
can  do  for  you.  It  is  the  Liver  that 
renders  your  views  of  life  so  gloomy. 
Depend  upon  it,  a  box  or  two  of  Ayer’s 
purely  vegetable,  sugar-coated,  Cathar¬ 
tic  Pills  would  materially  change  your 
feelings,  and  still  make 

Life  Worth  Living. 

Lucius  Alexander,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
says  :  “I  was  severely  afflicted  with 
Dyspepsia  and  Enlargement  of  the 
Liver,  most  of  the  time  being  unable  to 
retain  any  solid  food  on  my  stomach. 
Three  boxes  of  Ayer’s  Pills  cured  me.” 

“Ayer’s  Pills  are  a  sure  cure  for 
Liver  Complaint.  Nothing  seemed  to 
help  me  until  I  finally  began  to  take 
Ayer’s  Pills.” — E.  S.  Fulton,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  ,T.C.  Ayer&  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


FI  flDin  A  Tracts  of  Land.  5  acres  and  upwards, 
LUIflUAon  the  HIGH  PINE  RIDGE, 
80  miles  south  of  Jacksonville.  Unexcelled  for 
ORANGE  GROVE*,  FRUITS  and  VtGE- 
T  A  11  L  E  S  .  Transportation  facilities  first  class 
Lands  will  be  sold  at  low  prices  and  on  liberal  terms. 
Also  Town  Lots  In  Seville,  with  water  and  sewerage 
facilities.  Address  SEVILLE  CO.,  Seville.  Fla. 
MASON  YOUNG.  President,  S5  Wall  St.,  N.Y. 
R.  H.  MASON,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Seville,  Fla. 


FA  RAIS  ami  MILLS  SOLD 

and  exchanged.  Free  Catalogues. 
KB.  CHAFFIN  <!£  CO.,  Ricumond.V* 


FARMIN G - CO  LOR ADO 

A  pamphlet  now  In  press  on  Farming  by  Irrigation 
in  Colorado  atul  Its  results  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one 
sending  their  address  to 

JOHN  M-  WALLACE, 

President  Hoard  of  Trade, 
GREELEY,  COLORADO. 


DESIRABLE  TENNESSEE  FARM 

p/A  r»  A  I  C  400  ACRES, 
r  oALC-a  (1*20  in  Timber. 

Well- watered,  fine  climate,  good  soil,  especially  adapt 
ed  for  Stock  or  Breeding  Farm.  0  miles  fn  m 
Knoxville,  on  Fast  Tenn.  V.  G.  R.  R.  15  min.  by  train, 
15  min.  by  pike  road.  Owner,  non-resident,  will  sell 
for  $13,0011;  one-third  cash,  balance  In  tlve  years.  Easy 
payments  at  5  per  cent,  interest.  Apply 
,los.  N.  Dougherty,  913  Walnut  st.,  1  htlada.,  Pa. 


m$  l\)t  With* 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  January  7,  1888. 

Mr.  Ammi  Baldwin,  late  cashier  of  the 
Cincinnati  Fidelity  National  Bank,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Thursday  morning  at  his  residence  on 
Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati.  He  was  under  810,- 
000  bail  for  having  aided  Harper  in  wrecking 
the  bank .  No  less  than  31  different  rail¬ 

ways,  aggregating  5,478  miles,  and  represent¬ 
ing  an  apparent  capital  investment  of  $328,- 
000,000,  were  sold  in  bankruptcy  during  1887. 
...  .  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor  left  $25,000 
each  to  the  Woman's  Hospital,  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Hampton  Nor¬ 
mal  Institute  at  Hampton,  Va.,  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Foreign  Missionary  Society....,  A 
“union  for  the  protection  of  the  State  canals” 
will  hold  its  first  annual  convention  at  Albany 
next  Thursday.  The  main  object  of  the  union 
seems  to  be  to  prevent  railroad  discrimination, 
and  to  obtain  reductions  of  elevator  and 

wharfage  charges . A  State  Prohibition 

League  has  been  formed  in  New  Jersey  to 
consolidate  the  young  Prohibitionists.  Local 
clubs  are  to  be  organized  in  100  towns,  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  2,000  is  counted  on,  and  “no  com¬ 
promise  is  to  be  the  watchword  for  this  year’s 

campaign-” . J.  I.  Case,  owner  of 

“Jay-Eye-See”  and  “Phallas,”  has  refused  an 
offer  from  Louisville  of  $40  000  for  the  latter. 
...  A  Chicago  limited  train,  from  the  wrest 
running  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour,  col¬ 
lided  with  a  “double  header”  freight  train 
four  miles  west  of  Meadville.  Pa.,  on  the  New 
York.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  railroad  last 
Saturday  morning.  Five  persons  were  in¬ 
stantly  killed  and  12  wounded.  It  is  not 

thought  any  of  the  injured  will  die _ _  .The 

total  number  of  cabin  passengers  arrived  at 
New  York  last  year  was  78,800  and  of  steerage 
passengers  371,371,  as  against  68,742  and  300,- 

918  in  1887  .  Business  failures  in  the 

United  States  aggregated  9,741inl887,  against 

10,568  in  1886 . Owing  to  the  state  of 

the  fisheries  dispute,  the  Canadian  Parliament 
will  not  open  until  the  last  week  in  February. 
...  .The  Mississippi  Legislature  convened  at 
Jackson,  Tuesday.  A  long  and  stormy  session 
is  looked  for.  Among  the  many  important 
questions  to  be  disposed  of  are  the  convict 
leasing  system  and  State  prohibition.  It  is 
also  probaole  that  a  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  called.  Excitement  is  high . 

....Adjutaut-Genera]  Powell  of  Ottawa,  Ont., 
says  that  Canada  could  now  in  48  hours  put 
25.000  men  in  the  field,  and  25,000  more  fully 
equipped  inside  of  one  week.  In  addition  to 
the  38,000  men  of  the  active  militia,  one-half 
of  whom  drill  16  days  every  year,  there  is  an 
enrolled  force  of  nearly  500.000  men.  who  have 
at  some  time  or  another  drilled,  but  who  now 
are  on  the  reserve  list,  and  would  be  available 

in  event  of  trouble .  The  Standard 

Oil  monopolists  have  caused  a  tremendous  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  oil  market  djring  the  week  by 
bulling  prices.  A  short  time  ago  the  highest 
figure  was  72;  now  it  is  95%,  the  rise  being 
due  to  the  manipulations  of  the  monopoly  in 
the  market  and  the  shut-down  movement  of 

the  producers’  union  which  it  controls . 

....  Last  Saturday  two  trains  tried  to  pass 
each  other  on  the  same  track  on  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Southern  Railroad  near  Somerset,  Ky. 
The  remains  of  15  passengers  and  train  men 
have  been  found,  but  it  is  supposed  that  at 
least  20  perished.  The  cars  took  fire  and  the 
“remains”  of  some  were  cremated  beyond  rec¬ 
ognition,  while  only  charred  fragments  of 
others  were  found  . .  .  Richard  S.  Hicks, 

cashier  of  the  Stafford  Bank,  Conn.,  has 
pleaded  guilty  of  plundering  the  bank,  and 
been  sentenced  to  four  years’  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  $1,  The  District  Attorney  and 
bank  officials  pleaded  for  a  mitigated  sentence. 
...  .The  December  sales  of  Thoroughbred 
horses  in  Kentucky  were  118,  for  which  a  total 

of  $120,560  as  paid . St.  Julien, 

2.11%,  who  was  retired  from  the  turf  because 
of  trouble  with  one  of  his  legs,  appears  to  be 
all  right  now  and  if  he  proves  so  he  will  be 

started  next  year .  The  Atlanta 

Council  composed  of  five  Prohibitionists  and 
10  others,  has  cut  down  the  liquor  license  fee 

from  $3,000  to  $1,000  .  The  gigantic 

Lick  telescope,  the  largest  refracting  telescope 
in  the  world,  made  by  the  late  Alvan  Clark  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  at  length  ready  for  ex¬ 
ploring  the  star  depths . Dr.  James 

R.  Nichols,  founder  of  the  Journal  of  Chemis¬ 
try,  died  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Monday,  aged 
68.  He  graduated  from  the  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  medical  school,  and  got  rich  in  the  drug 

business  at  Boston  and  Haverhill,  Mass . 

....In  speaking  of  the  losses  by  fire  in  1887, 
the  New  York  Daily  Commercial  Bulletin  re¬ 
ports  the  December  fire  loss  at  $10,300  800 
against  $11,200,000  for  December  1886.  The 
total  fire  waste  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$129,254,000.  which  has  not  been  exceeded 
since  the  Boston  fire.  This  is  about  $13,000,- 

000  greater  than  the  losses  of  1886  . 

Three  bills  were  introduced  on  the  first  day  of 
the  present  session  of  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
limiting  passenger  fares  to  two  cents  a  mile. 

.  Albany,  N.  Y..  has  raised  $50,000  for 

a  public  hall  suitable  for  bolding  conventions 
and  monster  meetings  of  all  sorts.  The  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  sum  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
handsome  Bleecker  legacy  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose . Gov.  Marmaduke  was  the  fourth 

Governor  of  Missouri  to  die  in  office.  Lieut- 
Gov-  Moorhouse,  who  succeeds  him,  has  been 
an  active  Democratic  worker  for  a  score  of 
years,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  of  1872  and  1876.  He  is 
a  Prohibitionist  as  well  as  a  Democrat  .... 
The  Maryland  Legislature  began  a  90-days 
session  Wednesday.  There  are  but  four  Re¬ 
publicans  in  the  Senate  and  20  in  the  House, 
the  total  joint  vote  being  117. 


. .  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced 
a  bill  on  Thursday  providing  for  a  World’s 
Exposition  at  the  National  Capital  in  1892, 
and  thereafter  a  permanent  exposition  of  the 
three  Americas  in  honor  of  the  400ih  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  discovery  of  America.  On  same 
day  in  the  House  Mr.  TavJor  of  Ohio,  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  for  the  preservation  of  woods 
and  forests  of  the  National  domain  adjacent 
to  the  sources  of  navigable  rivers;  also  to 
restore  the  old  rate  of  duty  on  imported  wools. 
Mr.  Grant  of  Vermont,  introduced  a  bill  to 
reduce  the  postage  on  fourth-class  matter. . . . 

.  .  .General  John  C.  Fremont  is  spending  the 
winter  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  proposes  to 
complete  the  second  volume  of  his  memoirs 

before  spring  _ Over  $67,000,000  were 

invested  in  new  buildings  in  New  York  city 
last  year — an  increase  of  nearly  $9,000,000  over 
1886  and  $20,000,000  over  1885.  Building  in 

Boston  was  quite  as  large  as  ever  before . 

A  Mormon  lobby  pervades  Washington,  seek¬ 
ing  the  admission  of  Utah .  United 

States  Sub-Treasurer  Canda  is  to  resign  and 
accept  the  position  of  President  of  the  West¬ 
ern  National  Bank  of  this  city,  made  vacant 
by  the  recent  death  of  ex-Secretary  Manning. 
He  had  charge  of  the  Sub-Treasury  in  this 
city.  His  place  was  worth  $8,000  a  year;  but 
he  had  to  furnish  bonds  to  the  amount  of 

$400.000 .  . : . 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Senate  will  con¬ 
firm  Secretary  Lamar  as  a  Supreme  Court 
Judge.  His  lack  of  legal  experience,  as  well 
as  his  utterances  during  the  war,  is  urged 

against  him . About  all  the  flint-glass 

factories  in  the  country  were  closed  Satur¬ 
day.  In  the  Eastern  concerns  it  is  a  lock-out; 

West,  a  strike .  C.  J.  Hamlin,  owner  of 

the  fast  trotting  mare  Belle  Hamlin,  with  a 
record  of  2.13%.  yesterday  refused  an  offer  of 
$30,000  for  her,  made  by  several  Cuban  gen¬ 
tlemen  _ The  strike  on  the  Reading  rail¬ 

road  system  and  the  iron  and  coal  mines 
worked  by  the  company  is  complete.  Over 
100.000  men  are  out.  Some  time  ago  the  com¬ 
pany  advanced  the  wages  of  the  miners  eight 
per  cent.,  the  rise  not  to  last  after  January  1, 
unless  other  concerns  paid  as  much.  Others 
haven’t  done  so,  and  the  Reading  insists  on 
going  back  to  old  rates.  This  alone  would 
cause  a  strike,  but  it  was  precipitated  by  the 
railroad  strike.  Men  in  other  mines  are  to  be 
called  out  to-day.  Sympathy  generally  with 
the  strikers.  Arbitration  probable.  Powderly 
is  dangerously  sick.  May  live  a  few  days  or 
die  at  any  hour.  Hardly  likely  to  recover. . . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  January  7,  1888. 
Coercion  is  still  being  vigorously  enforced 
in  Ireland.  Meetings  of  the  National  League 
are  forbidden  by  the  Government,  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  held  by  the  people.  If  they  assemble 
openly  in  large  numbers  they  are  dispersed 
by  the  constabulary  and  troops,  so  they  are 
generally  held  secretly,  though  often  as  many 
as  6,000  are  present.  All  who  attend  are 
liable  to  imprisonment;  and  the  conductors  of 
papers,  who  announce  the  meetings  in  advance 
or  tell  anything  about  them  after  they  are 
held,  are  at  once  pounced  upon  and  prosecuted. 
The  landlords  are  greatly  discontented  at  the 
reducaon  on  judical  rents  just  made  b}T  two  of 
the  three  Land  Commissioners;  the  third — 
O’Hogan — didn’t  sign  the  older,  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  the  reduction  was  not  large 
enough.  This  upsetting  of  “vested  rights”  in 
land,  the  most  solid  and  enduring  of  all 
kinds  of  property,  is  watched  by  rad¬ 
ical  reformers  of  all  natims.  ...  .... 

_ The  Irish  question  still  engrosses  most  in¬ 
terest  in  Great  Britain ;  but  the  crofter  trouble 
in  Scotland,  the  tithe  question  in  Wales,  and 
the  labor  conundrum  in  England  are  also 
topics  of  great  interest.  It  is  now  probable 
that  w-hen  Parliament  assembles  next  month 
a  good  deal  of  attention  will  be  given  to 

other  questions  besides  the  Irish . 

On  the  Continent  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  a 
trifle  less  belligerent.  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Austria  are  loud  in  their  declarations  that 
neither  wants  war;  but  each  also  says  that  it 
isn’t  afraid.  All  three,  together  with  France 
and  Italy,  are  increasing  their  forces  and 
preparing  for  a  conflict  with  the  utmost 
diligence.  Factories  are  working  night  and 
day  turning  out  the  latest  improvements 
in  rifles,  cannon,  ammunition  and  all  other 
deadly  preparations.  The  armies  are  already 
immense.  The  mobilized  strength  ol  France  is 
set  down  at  2,051,458  troops,  exclusive  of  the 
territorial  army,  which  is  equally  large;  that 
of  Russia  at  1.922,405:  Germany,  1,493,690,  and 
Austria-Hungary.  1,035,955.  The  military 
strength  of  Italy  has  now  attained  proportions 
that  would  have  been  deemed  incredible  ten 
years  ago.  Including  militia,  it  is  alleged  to 
amount  to  2,387.332  men.  If,  however,  a 
similar  inclusion  tie  made  in  the  case  of  Russia, 
the  military  strength  of  that  power  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  found  to  exceed  even  that  of  the 
French  Republic.  Compared  with  these  fig¬ 
ures  the  numerical  proportions  of  the  British 
army  ought  almost  to  satisfy  the  members  of 
the  Peace  Society.  Including  the  militia  and 
volunteers,  as  well  as  the  Indian  army,  it  can 
just  muster  781,677  troops.  And  these  have 
to  serve  for  the  defence  of  territory  distributed 
over  a  very  much  wider  area  than  that  ruled 

by  any  of  the  other  powers . There  is 

talk  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Russia,  to  include  Den¬ 
mark  as  well  as  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  an 
offset  to  the  triple  alliance  between  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy.  Russia  wants 
control  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula  at  least  as 
far  south  as  the  Balkans,  as  a  reward  for  her 
sacrifices  in  the  late  Russo-Turkish  war;  but 
Austria,  Laly  and  England  are  resolved  to 
prevent  this  for  personal  reasons,  and  Ger¬ 
many  backs  up  Austria  as  an  ally  and  to  check 
Russian  aggrandizement.  Meanwhile  Rou- 
mania  has  300,000  troops  ready  to  oppose  any 
Russian  advance,  and  Bulgaria  and  its  late 
enemy,  Servia,  are  also  ready  to  put  over  500,- 
000  men  in  line,  for  all  three  know  that  if 
Russia  succeeds  in  her  object  they  will  become 

m#re  provinces  of  the  Empire .  Nihilists 

are  still  pretty  active  in  Russia,  though  great 


efforts  are  made  to  suppress  not  only  them¬ 
selves  but  all  accounts  of  their  doings.  Eight 
of  them  are  said  to  have  been  hanged  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  January  2,  for  trying  to  kill 
the  Czar  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  Don 
Cossack  country.  All  the  universities  in  Rus¬ 
sia  are  at  present  closed,  owing  to  the  i  iolent 
discontent  shown  by  the  students.  This  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  due,  however,  to  the  harsh  rules 
to  which  they  are  subjected  rather  than  to  po¬ 
litical  motives . 


The  Despnir  ot  Science. 

Rheumatism  and  Neuralgia,  two  remorse¬ 
less  demons  of  human  suffering,  have  puzzled 
the  masters  of  medical  science.  They  are 
finally  agreed  that  the  first  is  a  blood  disease, 
and  that  the  second  is  an  affection  of  the 
nerves.  For  their  cure  until  recently  the 
faculty  prescribed  similar  remedies.  Princi¬ 
pal  reliance  was  placed  on  external  applica¬ 
tions  in  both  affections.  Lately  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  physicians  of  Philadelphia 
have  prescribed  nitro-glycerine  to  neuralgic 
patients. 

Now,  the  dynamite,  or  nitro  glycerine,  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  old-school  faculty  has  not  yet  re¬ 
sulted  in  any  cures.  Skeptical  sufferers  from 
acute  neuralgia  or  rheumatism,  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases,  would  prefer  to  have  the  dyna¬ 
mite  placed  directly  upon  the  affected  part 
and  exploded  promptly.  Cures  are,  after  all, 
the  vindication  of  a  new  departure  in  the 
healing  art.  The  Compound  Oxygen  treat¬ 
ment  solves  the  question  as  to  the  complete 
eradication  of  both  rheumatism  and  neuralgia 
from  the  system.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  send  a  Home 
Treatment  which  can  be  used  with  perfect 
ease  and  safety  at  the  patient’s  residence.  The 
effects  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  are  felt  im¬ 
mediately  ;  the  system  takes  a  new  tone  and 
life  becomes  full  of  enjoyment  again.  A  postal 
card  sent  to  the  above  address  will  secure  an 
interesting  pamphlet  on  the  discovery,  appli¬ 
cation  and  cures  made  by  Compound  Oxygen. 
— Adv. 

♦  ♦  ♦  —  ■■■ 
AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 
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Cholera  has  broken  out  among  the  hogs, 
and  they  are  dying  in  large  numbers  at  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y.  The  garbage  carts  Tuesday  were 
loaded  with  dead  hogs,  upward  of  125  having 
died  during  the  day -  Assistant  Secre¬ 

tary  Maynard  has  informed  a  resident  of 
Three  Rivers,  Canada,  that  there  is  no  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  report  that  Congress  has  voted 
$2,000,000  or  any  part  thereof  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims  of  hay  exporters  of  Canada 
for  alleged  excess  of  duty  levied  on  hay 

shipped  to  the  United  States . 

Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  the  Michigan  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  has  been  engaged  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  in  practical  horticulture 
to  the  students  at  Cornell  University,  to  begin 
Januarj’  4  and  ex  tend  over  three  weeks.  He  is 
also  to  alternate  with  Professor  Roberts  in  at¬ 
tending  farmers’  institutes . The  Second 

Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Western  New  York 
Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  February  1  to  8 . At  its  Decem¬ 

ber  examinations  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  at  Toronto  graduated  29  candidates. . 
. France  devotes  15,000,000  acres  to  grape¬ 
growing.  Last  year  162,000  acres  were  set 

with  grape  vines . Florida  is  suffering 

from  the  rabbit  plague.  They  are  raising 

havoc  with  green  peas  and  cabbages . 

Tbe  Dakota  Territorial  Farmers’  Alliance 

claims  20,000  membership . 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  shrinkage  of 
a  Texan  steer  en  route  to  Chicago  is  100 
pounds,  and  this  amounts  in  a  year  to  between 


45.000  and  50,000  head  of  cattle  . New 

York  has  received  about  450.000  bushels  of 
foreign  potatoes  so  far  this  year . The 


total  export  of  apples  of  the  crop  of  1887  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  was  between  430.000  and 

450,000  oarrels . Foreign  potatoes  are 

commanding  about  ten  cents  per  bushel  less 
than  choice  American  varieties  in  the  markets 
of  tbe  East.  .  .  .In  the  production  of  pota¬ 
toes  tbe  United  States  is  fourth  among  the 
countries,  the  value  being  $73,302,480.  Russia 
is  first  in  this,  with  $450,000,000;  the  German 
Empire  second,  with  $263,550,090  ...  The 
United  States  stands  til's t  in  the  production 
of  cereals,  the  value  in  1886  being  $1,161,215,- 
453.  Russia  comes  next,  with  $1,109  159  673. 
Germany  is  third,  the  values  being  $750  148,- 
109.  and  Austria-Hungary  fourth,  with  $648,- 
043,475.  Great  Britain,  including  all  its  colo¬ 
nies  and  dependencies,  only  produced  cereals 

to  the  value  of  $437.282.910 _  The  largest 

amount  of  land  held  in  the  United  States  by 
an  alien  corporation  is  that  owned  by  the  Hol¬ 
land  Company  in  New  Mexico.  It  embraces 

4,500,000  acres  . 

Spain’s  present  import  duty  on  flour  is 
$1  49%  a  barrel,  and  on  wheat  30%  cents  a 
bushel.  The  Conservatives  demand  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25  p.er  cent  in  the  duties  on  all  for¬ 
eign  flour  and  cereals,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  . . , 
Five  immense  petitions  have  been  sent  to 
Washington  from  the  various  dressed  beef  and 
canning  companies  of  Chicago  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  It  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  great  law  suit,  involving  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  interest,  which  will  be  con¬ 
tested  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  involves  the  cons  itutionality  of  the  In¬ 
ters!  ate  Law.  The  individual  damages  claim¬ 
ed  by  losses  in  rebates  since  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  amount  to  $950,000 . 


Crops  &  Alavlicts. 
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The  American  Grocer  in  its  review  of  the 
business  of  1887,  among  other  things  says  the 
demand  for  canned  goods  was  large  and  prices 
generally  higher  than  in  1886.  The  packing 
done  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  com¬ 
paratively  light,  but  in  California  it  was  the 
largest  on  record.  There  has  been  a  decline 
in  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  that  of  corn.  Rice  has  advanced 
about  25  per  cent,  or  1%  to  1%  cent  per 
pound.  The  cost  of  salted  meats  has  been 
greater  than  in  1886  and  the  prices  have  been 
also  increased  at  the  seaboard,  by  the  greater 
cost  of  transportation.  There  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  average  prices  of  fresh  meat 
and  poultry.  Lard  has  been  higher  than 
during  the  previous  year.  Butter  has  been 
cheaper  than  in  1886  and  the  prices  of  cheese 
and  eggs  have  advanced.  Prices  at  present 
show  an  upward  tendency. 

The  reports  to  Bradstreet’s  of  total  stocks  of 
wheat  in  the  United  Siates  and  Canada,  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  out  of  farmers’  hands, 
December  31,  1887,  are  from  70  cities  and 
towns  in  addition  to  stocks  in  railway  ele¬ 
vators  at  1,000  towns  in  the  Northwesi ,  and 
furnish  an  aggregate  of  nearly  70,000,000 
bushels  (against  44,500,000  bushels  reported  in 
the  official  visible  supply  statement)  as  com¬ 
pared  with  87,000,000  one  year  ago.  Wheat, 
corn  and  oats  have  been  weaker  and  lower 
within  two  days,  chiefly  on  the  temper  abroad. 
Interest  in  produce  speculation  at  Chicago 
has  increased  of  late  Prices  of  hogs  and  cat- 
cle  at  Western  markets  have  advanced  20  cents 
to  30  cents,  The  total  exports  of  wheat  (and 
flour),  both  coasts,  this  ween  equal  only  about 
1,500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  the  same  as  last 
week.  The  total  so  shipped,  July  1  to  date,  is 
76,000.000  bushels. 

According  to  Bradstreet  the  elevator 
stocks  of  wheat  in  the  Northwestern  States 
and  Canada,  outside  of  St.  Paul,  Duluth  and 
Minneapolis  stocks,  are  propably  about  25,- 
000.000  bushels. 

Tbe  quantity  of  grain  frozen  in  on  the  New 
York  canals  is  comprised  in  7,600  bushels 
wheat  and  6,300  bushels  corn. 

A  steady  movement  of  wool  on  a  scale 
which  compares  well  with  last  year,  but  at 
lower  prices,  prevails  in  the  Eastern  markets. 
Tbe  situation  is,  on  the  whole,  weak.  The 
stocks  of  wool  at  the  principal  centers  are 
larger  than  m  January,  1887,  but  yet,  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances,  are  not  considered 
excessive.  In  the  country  most  of  the  stock 
has  been  picked  up,  except  in  Ohio,  Texas  and 
California. 

The  hog  packing  in  the  West  from  Novem¬ 
ber  1  to  December  29,  1887,  is  reported  at 
about  3,875,000  against  4,775,000  hogs  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  1886,  being  this  season 
so  far  a  decrease  of  340  000  hogs.  The  weight 
of  the  hogs  slaughtered  so  far  this  season  is 
less  than  in  1886,  being  at  Kansas  City  30 
pounds  per  hog  short  in  the  last  three  weeks, 
ana  at  Cincinnati  20  pounds  short  in  the  last 
three  weeks,  but  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  the 
weights  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
1886.  The  receipts  at  the  10  principal  points 
do  not  come  up  to  expectations.  The  lard 
production  will  be  less  than  the  average. 


As  a  remedy  lor  Couglis,  Hoarseness  and 

Sore  Throat,  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  are  pro¬ 
nounced  universally  superior  to  all  other  articles  used 
for  similar  purposes  The  late  Rev.  Henry  Wj>rd 
Beecher  said  or  them:  "I  have  never  changed  my 
mind  especting  them  from  the  first,  except  1  think 
yet  better  of  that  v  h'ch  I  began  by  thinking  well  of. 
I  have  also  commended  them  to  friends,  and  they  have 
P' oved  extremely  serviceable.  I  do  not  hesitate  o  say 
that  your  Troches  are  pre-eminently  the  best.”— Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 


Uplands.  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  1% 

8triet  Ordinary .  8%  8 % 

Good  Ordinary .  9  1-16  9  3-16 

8trict  Good  Ordinary..  9  9-16  9  11-16 

Low  Middling .  10  H H 

8trict  Low  Middling.  10  5-16  10  7-16 

Middling  .  10%  lu% 

Good  Middling .  10%  10% 

8trict  Good  Middling.. .11  11% 

Middling  Fair .  11%  11% 

Fair.  .  12  12% 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 7  9-16  ,  Low  Middling. 

BtrietGood  Ord . 8%  'Middling 


Texas. 


9  8-16 
10  1-16 

Hay  and  Straw.— There  are  full  offerings  of  hay 
and  other  than  best  grades  buyers  secure  some  ad¬ 
vantage.  For  straw  a  moderate  sale,  quotations: 
Hav  Choice  Timothy  per  luO  lb,  *0@85c;  good  do 
70@  5c:  medium  60@65c;  shipping.  55c:  Clover  mixed, 
55ia65e.  Straw.—  No.  1  rye  75ia80c,  short  do,  55®65c; 
oat,  40845c. 

Hops  The  market  has  a  very  quiet  look,  but  no 
further  change  can  be  noted  in  prices  There  are  only 
small  lots  of  good  serviceable  stock  changing  hands. 
Stare  new,  best.  15c,  do  do,  good  lots,  10  Uc  do 
medium,  8«.9c.  do  common,  7i?  8c.  do  old.  4'a<6c;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  new,  choice,  12@l4c:  do  good  ll@l2c;  do  com¬ 
mon  7@9c. 

Poultry. -Live. —There  Is  a  fair  suppl?  of  live 
poultry.  The  demand  is  good  for  cblckeus  and  fowls 
witu  full  prices  obtained-  roos’ers  are  a  little  quiet. 
Dressed  poultry  continues  in  moderate  sale,  the 
simply  is  not  excessive  and  prices  generally  are 
helcf  steady.  Quotations  are  for  Fowis,  Jersey, 
State,  and  Pennsylvania,  per  n>,9@10c; fowls, Wes.ern, 
per  lb,  9c  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  5c:  turkeys,  ter 
lb  9c:  ducks,  western  pel  pair,  50<870c;  chickens, 
near-by  per  lb.  9c:  do,  western,  per  lb,  9c;  geese, 
western,  per  pair,  I  00@$1  25. 

BorLTRY.- Drhssed  -Turkeys,  fancy,  per  pound,  at 
12®  13c;  do  good  to  choice,  10«sllc.  fowls, Jersey,  prime 
8c;  fowls,  western,  9®10c:  Squabs,  while,  per 
doz,  83  00;  squabs,  dark,  per  doz.  $2  00; 
ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  lb,  12<314c:  do 
Jersey,  choice,  12r®18c;  do  State  11®  12c;  do  western,  11 
<ai2c;  Geese,  good  to  choice,  per  lb,  10®14c:  chickens, 
Philade  phia,  per  lb,  14@16c:  do  Jersey,  choice,  per 
lb.  12®13c.  do  western,  per  lb.  lotallc;  do  state.  10c. 

Game.— Quail,  choice,  per  doz. SI  50(&2  oO;Vt  ild  ducks, 
canvas,  per  pair,  83@5  50  do  redhead,  $2®2  25;  do 
mallard,  6t@b0c;  do  teal,  50s>6tc. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS, 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples  are  quiet  and  barely 
eady  Cranberries  bring  lull  j.ri-  es.  Quotations 
•e  for.  Apples.- King,  per  bbl,  S3  00^,4  00: 
>,  Greening,  81  75  <4,2  25:  do  Baldwin,  *2  00 
2  50;  do  Spitz,  $3  00@4  00;  do  inferior,  per  bbl,  $1  25® 


$1  50;  Grapes,  per  lb,  5@7c:  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod, 
fair  to  prune,  per  bbl.  $8@11;  dodo  do  common,  per 
bbl.  *6@7llU:  do  Jersey,  per  crate.  *2  50  -8  00  or 
anges’  Florida,  fancy,  per  box,  #3  25@3  50  do  do  choice 
*2  50ia  8  00  do  do,  rair  to  good,  $2  GO®  2  25;  do  do 
common,  81  50*1  75, 


Fruits.— Drisd. -In  apples  evaporated  are  held 
steady,  with  but  little  increase  to  business.  Sun  dried 
lack  strength,  and  are  slow  of  sale;  quarters  are  firm; 
ail  others  ate  unchanged.  Quotations  are:  Apples.— 
Evaporated,  choice  to  fancy,  8@iuc;  do  com¬ 
mon  to  prime,  evaporated  7£jc:  do  sliced,  new, 
5  . 7c;  do  chopped,  2%»8c;  do  cores  and  skins, 
lMisd-Mc;  Apples.State, quarters,  new.  5><g «  6c;  Cherries 
—  pitt  d,  16 «2lc;  Kaspberries-evaporated,  new,  22 
@24c  do  sun-dried,  20*21c;  Blackberries,  8%c,  Huckel- 
berries  new,  IO-illc;  Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled,  is® 
19c  Plums.  State,  10@12c;  peaches,  sun-dried,  un¬ 
peeled,  6%@7c. 


Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy  hand  picked 
quoted  at  4%ft4%c  and  farmers’  graaes  at  3%®:%;; 
hickory  nuts  at  *1  25i»l  75  per  bush. 


65c.  Oats— No.  1  White,  45%@46%c;  No.  2  do  48@43%c; 
No  3  do  42®42%c  Shorts,  dull;  Middlings  per  ton, 
$22®24:  Winter  shoris,  $23@23  25. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Wheat.  No.  1  hard,  quiet  but  firm; 
sales  at  91c:  No.  1  Hard  Northern  Pacific,  89c.  Winter 
wheat— No  2  Red  Michigan,  92c:  N%o.  1  White  Michi¬ 
gan,  93c:  No.  2  Red,  91%@92c  No.  2  Amber  90%@92c. 
Gorn-No.  2  in  s-ore.  58%@58%c;  do  on  track,  58%@ 
5%c,  No.  3  57%@58c.  No.  2  yellow  59c.  No  3  d-\  58%c. 
Oats.  No.  2  white,  39  >89%c,  No.  3  white.  33c;  No. 
2  mixed,  37®37%c  Barley.-No.  1  Canada,  93@94c;  No. 
2  Canada,  90e:  No  8  extra,  85@86c. 

Detroit,  Mich.— Wheat.  No.  1  white  cash.  88c;  No. 
2  red  do,  87%c;  January,  87%c;  February,  884j[c;  May, 
91%c.  Corn- No.  2,  53Mc.  Oats -No.  2,  35c;  No.  2 
white,  36%c. 


Milwaukee.,  Wis— Wheat-Cash,  76 Vc;  May,  83%c. 
Corn — No.  3,  49c.  Oats— No.  2  white,  83c;  Rye. — 
No.  1,  66c.  Barley— No.  2  75%c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Vegetables— Potatoes  are  held  steady  excepting 
Scotch  for  which  an  easy  feeling  Onions  bring  full 
prices.  Turnips  are  dull  and  easy.  Quotation?  are: 
pota.oes.  Stale  Burbank,  per  bbl.  c2  u@2  40 
State  Hebron,  <2  uu@2  15-  State  Peerless,  per  bbl. 

82  15® 2  25;  Scotch.  Magnum,  per  sack  82  60: 
Nova  Scotia,  per  bbl  «2  on* 2  40:  German,  per 
sack.  $l  00^1  50;  English,  8l  90  sweet,  Jersey  per 
bbl  83  50  s.3  75  On  o  is,  Connecticut  red  per  bbl. 

83  00®3  50  do.  orange  (  ounty  red,  per  bbl,  81@3  00; 
do,  yellow,  per  bbl.,  *2  50-*3  09:  Cabbages,  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  per  100,  »8@9.  Turnips,  per  bbl  75c. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. -Potatoes.— Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice.  White  per  bush. 
75c;  do  fair  to  good,  65@63c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  78 « 80c;  do  do  fair  to  good. 
70  to  73c;  Hebrons,  choice,  73  to  75c;  do  fair  to  good,  60 
to  65c. 

Boston.— Apples -Maine  Baldwins,  82  50  per  bbl 
Spy,  82  <48,  Spitz,  S2<a,3;  Greenings,  SI  75@2;  good 
Baldwins,  2.  No.  2.  stock  §1  50.  Beans.-Hanr  picked 
pea,  $2  40 a 2  50  per  bush:  do  screened,  82  25  *2  30:  me¬ 
diums,  82  30  to  2  50  yellow  eyes.  82  40  to  2  50.  These 
are  receivers’  prices.  Onions  at  *3@3  25  per  bbl. 
Potatoes  Rose,  75  to  83c  per  bush;  Hebron,  75  to  85c: 
Burbana,  M)<«8ic;  Peerless.  80@85c  prolific  80c  Nova 
Sco'ia  stock,  $2  25*2  3716  per  bbl.  Vegetables.— 
Cabbages,  gl  50®>2  00  per  bbl  red  do,  $1  50  per  bush; 
cauliflower,  $2  per  .Joz:  celery,  $3® 4  per  box;  lettuce, 
50c  to  §1  per  doz;  mushrooms,  $1  25  to  i  75  per  It ;  pars¬ 
ley.  $2  50  per  box  radishes,  75c  per  drz;  spinach,  40  to 
50c;  per  bu;  squash,  Hubbard.  *1 5U@2  per  bbl;  mar¬ 
row.  gl 50,  turban, $1  50:  tomatoes.  SI  per  lb;  beets,  75c 
per  bu;  Brussels  sprouts  S3  *4  per  bu;  carrors,  75c; 
chicory,  si  25  per  doz. cucumbers.  $2  50  per  doz;  cress. 
50c  per  doz  eggplant,  $4  per  doz.  garlic.  SI  50  horse 
radish,  6  to  file  per  lb;  leek,  SI  per  doz;  parsnips,  75c® 
81  oc  per  doz. 

Albanv,  N.  Y-— Vegetables.— Potatoes.  $l@l 10  per 
bu;  onions  SI  10®1  20:  marrow  beans,  S2  40ft  2  45  me¬ 
dium,  82  80®2  35;  pea  beans.  S2  80  2  35;  squash,  3  -  4c, 
per  lb:  Cabbage,  7  lo  9c  e  -cli,  cauliflower  .8fti3  50  per 
doz;  beets,  gl  per  bbl;  carrots,  7s@85c;  turnips,  6u® 
75c:  p  rsnips,  <1,  radish. SI:  cranberries,  *7«u9  50:  Bald¬ 
win  Apples.  $2®  2  50,  greenings,  82@2  50-  common,  gl@ 
150  sundried,  5®6  per  lb;  evaporated,  8® lie;  grapes, 
6@12c,  celery,  8®l0c  per  bunch,  pumpkins  3  to  4c, 
each. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  Y  ork.— Pro  visions.— Pork. -Mess,  quoted  S15  25 
@415  50  ror  one  year  o’d:  short  clear,  816  75a  19; 
Exira  Prime,  *13  00;  Prime  mess  nominal,  family 
mess,  *15 50*  16  50.  sees- City  e,xtra  India  Mess  in 
tes  ,  <14®  15  Extra  Mess.  In  barrels,  *8@8  25:  Packet, 
88  50;  Plate  *S@8  25.  Family  Mess,  $9229  50.  Beef 
Hams.— Quoted  at  81/  50.  cut  meats.  12  lb  pickled 
bellies  quoted  7%d;7Y<,e;  6%@7e  for  Pickled  Shoulders, 
Pickled  Hams  10c;  Smoked  Hams.  ll®il*4c;  smoked 
Shoulders,  8c  Dukssed  Bogs.  City  Heavy  to  Lighi, 
7%«<?4*e.  Pigs,  7%c.  Lard.  Western  steam.  7.90  lo 
7  92%c;  City  Steam,  7.85c:  Refined,  quoted  nomin¬ 
ally,  8.10c:  Continent  8.8  c:  ^outli  American  January. 
7.83  7.90c:  Fenruary  7.90  a  7  98c  Maren.  7.97  to  s.OGc: 
April.  8.01c,  May,  8.10*8.21c:  June,  8.16@8.2ic;  July 
8.z2@8.30e. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.-  Beef.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  39  5  9  50:  do  packets,  88  50;  Smoked  beef, 
12@13c  Beet  hams, *17 50®  18  50.  Pork.— Mess,  S16@16  50; 
do  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50:  do,  do,  family,  816  00 
®17  00.  Hams— smoked,  1  l%®12%e  doS.  P. cured  in  tes, 
10®llc:  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  sait,8%®9c:  do  emoketl 
9%®10c;  shoulders  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured.  6%@6%c; 
do  smoked,  7@7%c;  shoulders,  pickle  cured,  7ft  7%c  do 
smoked,  i^-aSc;  bellies  in  pickle,  9@9%c:  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon.  10®llc.  Lard.— Firm  City  Refined, 88  r.0;  do. 
Steam.  88  25. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— 815  00@15  05.  Lard.- Per  100 
lbs,  «7  60.  Short  Rib  sides  loose),  *7  80:  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $6  10®6  15;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $8  10  8  15. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— butter— Creamery.  Elgin  extra,  33® 
340c;  Pennsylvania,  best,  33c;  V\  esiern,  best, 
3nc;  do,  prime  25  to  .8c;  do.  good,  21  to  24c; 
do  poor  18@20c,  do  June,  17  21c;  State  dairy, 
— Haif-flrkins,  tubs,  best,  25@26c:  do  do  prime, 
21®  23c;  do  do,  line,  good,  19  ft  20c:  Welsh 
tubs  best,  — c;  dodo  line,  21®23c;  do  do  good,  19  lo 
20c:  Amins  and  tubs,  best,  28c:  do  do  fine,  21ft 22c; 
dodo  good,  19  20c  do  do  poor,  16@18c,  firkins,  best, 
21® 22c;  do  fine,  20  cents  do  good,  18  o  19c; 
Western— Imitation  creamery,  best,  23@25c;  do. 
fine.  18®21c;  Western  dairy,  fine,  20®21e:  do, 
fair,  17@19c;  do  do  poor,  15  to  16c;  do,  factory, 
best,  22<t.2I%c:  do  do  prime,  18®20c;  do  do  good,  16® lie- 
do,  poor,  14c:  rolls,  13@21. 

Eggs.— Near-by,  fresh,  26c;  sou- hr  ms  fresh- 
laid.  per  doz,  23® 24c.  W'estern,  fancy  fresh,  25@ 
26c  do  fair  to  choice.  28 « 24c;  limed,  15%@17c; 
late  packed,  20@22%e:  eariy  packed,  14@20c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Butter.— Pennsy'vania  cream¬ 
ery,  extra.  2)@80c:  western  do  do,  29 a8nc;  it  C.  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra,  24<a25c:  packing  bni.er,  10@iSc. 
Cheese  quiei.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  12%c:  Ohio 
flats,  choice,  1134c:  do  fair  to  prime,  ll@U%c. 
Eggs  were  steady,  Penn,  firsts,  25c;  Ohio  and  other 
western  firsts,  24c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— Fancy  Creamery,  29@31c; 
dairy,  24%®26c.  Egos.— 22%..a24c  per  doz 

Albany.— Butter.— State  creamery,  choice,  30@33c: 
Western  creamery  choice, 28®80c,  State  dairy,  25  to  26c 
fair  to  good,  ,8  u 22c,  Western  dairy,  choice,  22@24c, 
Cheese.— State  factory,  full  cream,  13c,  dairy, 
good  to  fancy,  12  to  I2%c,  ordinary,  11c. 

Boston.— Western  creamery  extras,  29  to  30c;  extra 
firsts,  26  to  2ec;  firsts  23  to  25c:  do  June  make;  20  to 
23c.  fancy  imitation  creamery,  •23@23%c;  seconds  20  to 
21c;  western  factory.  16®22c  New  York  fall-made 
creamery  extras  27  to  23c;  extra  firsts,  2 1 ft  25  Ver 
mont  extra,  28  to  29c;  extra  firsts  25  to  27c:  Vermont 
dairy  selections,  23  to  24c:  good,  2n@22e;  fair,  13  to  20c; 
long  dairies,  20c,  eastern  creamery,  25@27e. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.-  No.  1  Northern.  94  ll-l6e. 
Ungraded  Red,  89&95cNo.  3  Red,  92.  92%e  in  elevator 
91%  to  91  %e,  free  on  board,  93*6  to  93%e  delivered: 
No.  2  Bed.  for  January  91%ft9l4£c:  do  for  Feb¬ 
ruary.  924t,@92%e.  do  March  ‘J3%®  fStec;  do  April, 
94%ft.94%c;  do  51  ay  9.5%’.  95  11-16e,  do  J  utie,  9  i%ft  95%c; 
do  for  December.  98%ft98%c.  Corn.  Ungraded  Mixed, 
60%®63%c  No.  3.  HJ%ft6C%c:  steamer,  61%  to  6l9kc: 
No.  2  62%c  In  elevator;  64‘4c  delivered;  No.  2  tor  Jan¬ 
uary,  62->4® 62576c;  do  for  February,  62%@6:>e  do  for 
Slay,  63%@6:-%c.  -mts.  No.  3,  38%e;  do.  White 
40  to  4046c  No,  2.  38%® 39c.  do.  Wnlte  41%ft42e; 
No.  1  White,  43o:  3iixed  Western.  38ft4Ce  hiie 
do,  405146c  N’o.  2  for  January,  38%c:  do  for  Febru¬ 
ary  33%@39%c:  do  for  May.  41%  to  4l%c;  'o  2  White 
for  January.  41>4  to  41%c;  do  for  February,  4214® 
42%c, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  90%  .-91c,  do  for  February, 92 . 1 92%c, do  for  March 
93%. to  93%c,  do  for  April,  94%-.  94%c;  for  .May,  95%c. 
Corn— No  3  white  in  grain  depot,  57c;  No.  3  mixed  in 
grain  depoi.  58c;  No.  3  Yellow  in  grain  depot.  58c,  No. 
8  Y  ellow  afloat  58%c:  Steamer  No.  2  mixed  in  grain 
depot,  58c;  Steamer  No.2  yellow  in  grain  depot,  54% 
to  59c.  No  2  low  mixed  in  grain  depot.  59c  No.  2  high 
do  held  at  60c;  No.  2  Mixed  for  January, 58%ft  f9c;  do  for 
February,  59j%@60%c;  do  for  March  60%@61%c:  do  for 
April,  60%ft62%e  do  for  May,  68  a 64c,  Oats.— Re¬ 
jected  white,  38c  No  3  white.  41c,  No.  2  white,  43c 

Baltimore,  Md.— Wheat.— Southern  quiet.  Red,  92® 
95e:  do  Amber, 95@97c;  western  higher,  no.  2  winter  ted 
spot,  83ft  88%e;  January,  37%ft88%c:  do  February.  89% * 
90c:  May  9J%@9c.  Corn— Southern  Higher.  White,  56® 
57c.  Yellow  ,  56-  58c;  western  higher;  mixed  spot,  57% 
5i%c;  January.  5fi%c,  February,  53%®5s%c;  51ay,  »2c. 
Oats, -Firm  Soul  hern,  36  to  40c  western  white,  89  to 
41c;  western  mixed,  3b  to  38c;  Penn.,  36  to  40c.  Rye  — 
I  lrm  at  65  to  70c. 

Boston,  Mass.— Corn— Steamer  Yellow,  66@67c; 

Steamer  Mixed,  65%@56%c;  Good  no  grade,  63%@ 


New  York,  Saturday,  Jan.  7, 1868 
Beeves.—  Ohio  steers,  1453  Ib,  average,  at  §5  35:  do 
1320  lb  at  $5  15;  do  1430  lb  at  $4  80;  Chicago  do  1044  lb 
at  #4  20:  do.  .121  lb  a.  $4  45,  do  1  255  1L,  at  $4  80  do  1201 
lb  at  *4  90  do  126  lb  at  *5:  do  I320®1.560  lb  at  §5  25 
@5:30:  State  Oxen,  i.:95  lb  at  t5  10:  do  1467  lb  at  $4@5; 
State  Dry  Cows.  924  lb?  at  $2  30:  do  937  at  *2  50:  bulls, 
1080  lb,  at  *3;  Chicago  Steers,  1.402  lb  at  $5  37%  do 
1339  1b  5  37%:  do  1469  lb  at  *5  27%  do  1260  lb  at  $4  90; 
1216  lb  at  *4  85  do  12tT  ib  at  *4  70.  do  1146  it, at  *4  65, 
do  1197  lb  at  *4  60:  do  1155  lb  at  *4  40.  Colorado  do, 
1409  ib  at  *5  10:  W  estern  steers,  1208  lb  ai  «4  55  do  1177 
ib  at  S4  40  Indiana  00  1200  tb  at  4  55.  Buffalo  do  1112 
lb  at  $4  20:  Stale  Cows,  943  lb  at  S3;  Slags.  132'*  lbs  at 
*4;  Kentucky  steers.  1298  lb  at  *5 1>5  do  13  8  lb  at  *5: 
do  1289  lb  at  4  90  do  1169  ib  at  *4  40'  Chicago  steers, 
1(60  lb  at  *5  05:  do  1250  lb  at  *5;  do  1219  tb  at  $1  90.  do 
1125  lb  ai  S3  65.  Indiana  steers,  1228  lb  at  $4  75;  Buffalo 
do  9491b  at  $3  .5. 

Calves.  Market  steady  at  5%@8%c  for  veals,  gras- 
sers  267  lb  average  at  2%c  per  lb 
»hekp  and  lambs — State  Lambs,  74  lb  average,  at 
6%c:  per  lb;  Kentucky  Sheep,  104  lb  at  5c  per  lb 
Buffalo  do  90  lbs  at  5%c:  Ohio  sheep.  90%  lb  at  5%c;  do 
(few  Lambs)  80  lb  at  5%c;  Canada  Lambs,  85  Ib  at  7c; 
Ohio  sheep 95  Ib  at  5%c;  State  do  6  %  lb  at  4%c:  do 
9ii  lb,  at  5c  State  sheep  82  lb  at  4%c  per  lb;  do  80  lb  at 
4%e;  do  (Poor)  77  lb  at  3%c;  Slate  Lambs,  75  lb  at  6%c; 
do  77  lb  ai  6%c,  do  7«%  lb  at  *6  65. 

Hogs. -Total  for  six  days,  22854  haad  against  36.489 
head  forlhe  same  time  last  week.  Market  quoted 
weak  and  lower  at  *5  40@5  70. 

Buffalo  Sheep.— Receipts  for  week  40,000  head, 
For  same  time  la?t  week.  81, <00  head  Common  to  fair. 
$3  50  4  25;  Good  to  choice,*!  35 a 4  85:  ordinary  to  choice 
Western  Lambs  84  50  '6  25:  Canadian  lambs  -6  35  «  6  50, 
extra  *6  bo.  Hogs  — Recelots  for  week  thus  far  58,- 
965  head.  For  same  time  last  week.  49,725  head.  Light 
Pigs  *5  00@5  15;  selected.  Yorkers,  §5  50  «.5  60.  Se¬ 
lected  medium  weights.  S5  70@5  85:  Coarse  mixed 
heavy  ends.  84  80® 5  15:  Stags  *8  75@4  60:  Mixed  pigs 
and  light  Yorkers,  85  10  «  5  20. 

Chicago.— oattlk.— Market  strong,  good,  steers, 
$3  00  a5  15;  Stockers  and  feeders,  «2  20@3  60:  Cows, 
bulls  and  Mixed.  81  50  3  00;  Texas  steers  $2  40® 
8  00.  Hogs.  Mixed  $5@5  45;  Heavy,  $5  S0ft5  8i; 
Light,  $4  80® 5 85  skips,  S3  5®4  50.  Sheep.— Natives, 
S3  60@4  85;  Western,  §8  75@4  85:  Texans,  82  50®3  60; 
Lambs,  84  50®  5  75. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. —  Cattle.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  *4  4U®5  20:  Fair  to  Good,  $3  85@4  45;  Butchers’ 
Steers,  medium  to  Choice,  '3  10@4  Oo.  stocke  s 
and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  81  00  3  10:  Rangers  or¬ 
dinary  to  good,  *2  20*4  15.  Hogs— Choice  heavy 
and  Butchers’  Selections,  *5  r.0®5  65:  Packing  aud 
Yo'kers  medium  to  prime,  85  15*  5  55;  Light  Grades, 
ordinary  to  Good,  *4  9U«5  00.  Sheep.— Market  strong. 
Fair  to  Choice.  S3  25@4  40. 

Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
January  7,  1888. 

J.  C.  A.  W.  R.  -H.  F.  F  — A.  B.-F.  M.  B.  Mrs.  M.  B.  B. 
— M.  F— C.  H.  C.-J.  W.  H.  H.  P.-J.  S.-A.  G  B.-L.W. 
— H.  F.  B.— P.  H.  J.— H.  H. — G.  W.  C.,  thanks— C.  A.  G. 
-Q  A.  S.-G.  S.  Brocit.  thanks- J.McF.  H.H.-J.P.S. 
— H.  W.  P.  J.  L  L.-H.  R.-W.  C.  H  — L.  S.  M.  M.  W. 
-JR.  A.-J.  T.  W.  L.  T.  A.  C-— F.  M.  H.-  W.  H.  H.— 

F.  G  S.,  letter  forwarded  to  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.— 

G.  F.  I  -F.  T.  S  -F.  H.  B.— “Progress.”— A.  L  C.-G.  I. 
G.  V.  D.  S.— D.  R.— C.  H.  C. — W  Sharke,  thanks— II.  N. 

B. -F.  D.  C  — T.  II.  C.-R.  II.  R.-W.  H.  W.  H.  Y.-J.  H. 

C.  P.  S.,  thanks. -T.  B  T.-J.  H.  R„  thanks.  -W.  A.— 
N  E.  E.— H.  R.—  J.  L.  L.,  thanks  -O  H.  A  — S.  S.  C. — 
M.  M.  vv.— W.  M  — W.  S.  T.,  apple  received.— D.  M.  D., 
corn  received. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1805. 

S.  II.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  Nkw  Yorkkb 
Irving  National  Bank.  etc. 


17  Years  Established  I  employ  no  Agents. 

<S.  PAI/MKR, 

GENERAL,  COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

SOUTHERN  PRODUCE  A  SPECIALTY 
ORANGES,  PEACHES,  STBAWBERRIES,  MELONS 
TOMATOES,  POTATOES,  ETC. 

166  Kende  Street.  New  York. 
Consignments  Solicited  and  neturns  made  promptly. 
Market  Reports.  Stencils,  etc  .  mailed  on  application, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank,  New  York 
City;  Thurber,  Whyland  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  also, 
Principal  Banks  and  Truckers  of  the  South. 

EtLSTR  FOOT  ffABMHH 

For  the  Carriage,  Sleigh,  Office  or  House.  Keeps 
warm  ten  hours.  Safe,  handsome,  and  cheap. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  CO., 
_ Rox  250,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

ON  30  DAY’S  TRIAL. 

RUPTURE  RETAINED  AND  CURED. 

We  agree  to  retain  any  case 
reducible  or  refund  your  mo- 1 
ney,  also  to  cure  any  accept-  j 
ed  case  Our  Medicated  Soft 

Pad  and  Rupture  Solution  _ 

cures  bad  cases  of  direct  and  scrotal  her¬ 
nia  without  knife  or  needle.  Hydroee  e, 

Varicocele,  and  Spermatorhea  successfully 
treated,  either  at  office  or  by  correspond-  _ 
ence.  For  circulars,  rules  of  measurement,  and  self- 
instruction,  call  on  or  address 
SANITARIUM,  77%  Kant  M arket  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


EVERY  MONTH.  — 

I  1,000  LIVE  AGENTS  WANT.  -  , 
at  once.  Our  Agent’s  Outfit 
a  beauu,  SATJN-HNED  CASKET 
glbV.  WARE,  sent  lree.  Write  .or  it. 
WALLINGFORD  SILVER  CO.,  Wallingford.  Conn! 

W  .  L  DOUGLAS  84  SHOE,  the  original 
and  only  hand-sewed  welt  *4  shoe  in  the 
world,  equals  custom  made  liund-sewed 
Shoes  thnt  cort  Irom  S6  to  S9. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 

The  only  S3  SEAMLESS 
Shoe  in  the  world,  with¬ 
out  tacks  or  nails. 

Finest  Calf,  perfect  fit,  A, 
and  warranted.  Congress, . 

Button  and  Lace,  all 
styles  toe.  As  stylish  <5> 
and  durable  as  those  ' 
costing  $5  or  $6.  Roys 
ail  wear  the  W. 

L.  I)OUGL 
Shoe 


roa 

I  gentlemen  1 


CO 


1.100’ 


CO, 


r* 


to 


fName  and  prlc® 
_  atamp«d  on  bottom  of  each  Shoo.J 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  *2.50  SHOE  is  unex- 
celled  for  heavy  wear.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer 

write  W.L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass* 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS 


AND  PRODUCTS 

HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED 

SEVEN  GOLD  MEDALS 

AND 

EIGHTEEN  SILVER  MEDALS, 

At  the  !\ew  York  Fair,  ^ay,  1887. 

$795  WAS  AWARDED 

BUTTER  MADE  BY  THE  COOLEY  PROCESS, 

IT  BEING 

13  OUT  OF  2i  PREMIUMS. 

ALSO 

At  the  New  England  Fair,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.,  ’87. 

1st  Premium  on  Creamery  Butter.  1st  Premium  on  Dairy  Butter. 

At  the  Maine  State  Fair,  Sept.,  ’87. 

1st  Premium  on  Creamery  Butter.  1st  and  3d  Premiums  on  Dairy  Butter. 

At  the  Rhode  Island  State  Fair,  Sept.,  ’87. 

1st  and  2d  Premium  on  Creamery  Butter. 

At  State  Grange  Fair,  New  Hampshire,  Sept.,  ’87. 

1st  Premium  on  Creamery  Butter.  1st.  2d  and  3d  Premiums  on  Dairy  Butter. 

At  St  Johnsbury  Fair,  Vermont,  Sept.,  ’87. 

Largest  Exhibit  of  Butter  in  Vermont.  Three  1st  Premiums  out  of  a  possible  five  and  five  Special  Pre¬ 
miums  out  of  a  possible  six.  * 

At  Fat  Stock  Show,  Chicago,  Nov ,  ’87. 

Twelve  1st  Premiums  and  Sweepstakes. 

At  the  World’s  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  ’85. 

All  the  Premiums  on  LONG-KEEPING  Dairy  Butter. 

At  International  Dairy  Fair,  New  York,  ’78. 

THE  HIGGINS  SWEEPSTAKES  OF  $250.00.  THE  ASHTONS  SWEEPSTAKES  OF  $125.00. 

We  Might  Give  Hundreds  of  Others  of  like  tenor  if  Space  Permitted. 

THE  COOLEY  CREAMER  EE  THE  VAJM  IiV  1887, 

As  it  has  for  Ten  Years, 

The  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN, 

AWARDED 

SEVEN  SILVER  MEDALS ! 

AT  THE  LEADING  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 

WORKS  EASIEST,  GREATEST  CONCUSSION,  MAKES  MOST  BUTTER,  MAKES 

BEST  BUTTER. 

Pi'int  Butter  Presses  and  Carriers ,  Butter  Workers ,  &c. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


OYER’S  FARM  GRIST  MILL 

Warranted  CAST  STUinMaONDlNC^ARTS^AST^TEKL 
COB  CRUSHER,  and  Sieve  for  Meal. 

REQUIRES  LESS  POWER.  DOES  MORE  WORK, 

and  is  the  IWOST  OURABLjK  Mill  made.  Is  sold  as  low  as  ordinary 
Cast  Iron  Alii  Is.  Jv£!r“Send  for  catalogue  for  full  information. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BR0„  Sixth  &  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  - 

Also  manufacturers  of  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Feed  Cutters, 


l  Buy  620  lbs.  of  Powell’s 


onnn 

Prepared  Chemicals  for 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR 


TO  GET _ _ _ 

makingFertilizers  at  home 
which  costs  $12;  to  this  add 
20  bushels  of  good  rich  earth 
or  suitable  compost,  and  you 
will  have  a  ton  of  Superior 
1  Fertilizer  for  Wheat,  Grass,  Ve- 

■  ■■  s  getables.  Potatoes,  Corn,  Tobac- 

A  TON.  c°.  and  Small  Fruits.  Apply  300 
lbs.  to  the  acre  in  drill  or  broad  cast. 
A  postal  addressed  to  W.  S.  Powell,  Powell’s  Standard 
Fertilizers,  Baltimore,  Md., will  get  you  full  particulars. 


PEARSON’S 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMP.RS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PURINTON’S  IMPROVED  FARM  BOILER. 


BEST  ARTICLE  MADE  FOR 
Cooking  Feed  mid  Warming 
Water  for  Mock. 

Needed  on  eveiy  Farm  or  any  place 
whore 

Cooking ,  Boiling ,  or  Steaming 
Is  needed  to  be  done  with  Economy 
and  Dispatch. 

Made  of  BOILEK  PLATE  STEEL. 
Costs  but  little.  Send  for  stamp  for 
pamphlet,  “Facts  for  Farmers.” 

J.  K  Pit  ri  ut on,  Dallas  Centek.Ta. 


I M  I’ER  I A  I..  EGG  FOO  l>  will  increase  Egg  pro¬ 
duction, strengtnen  weak  aud  drooping  fowls  promote 
the  healthy  growth  of  all  varieties  of  poul.ry,  and  in¬ 
sure  fine  condition  and  smooth  plumage.  This  is  no 
forcing  process;  you  simply  give  them  the  chemicals 
to  make  eggs,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  a  week 
for  each  fowl.  We  mail  packages  for  50c.  and  $1.  6  lb. 
boxes  and  25  lb.  kegs  delivered  to  freight  or  express 
Co.  for  $2  and  $6.25.  Ask  your  local  tradesman  or 
write  to  K.  G.  ISTURTEVANT,  Hartford,  Cdnn. 


SEDGrW  IujK 

WOVEN  STEEL  WIHE  FENCE 


AND  Cl 4 TES. 


The  best  Farm,  Garden,  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn,  Schoo 
Lot,  Park  and  Cemetery  Fences  and  Gates.  Perfec 
Automatic  Gate  Cheapest  and  Neatest  Iron  Fencest 
Iron  and  Wire  Summer  Houses,  Lawn  Furniture,  and 
other  Wire  Work  Rest  Wire  stretcher  and  Pliers, 
Ask  dealers  in  hardware,  or  address 

SEDGWICK  iiROS.i  Richmond,  lull. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou- 
sand8inuse.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F  G.  PAR80NR  &  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Go.  N.  V 


SlITITIV  Mniltll  Good  Land,  near  the  sea,  cheap. 
U,,1111J  Fine  climate,  excellent  markets. 

Circulars  free.  E.  C.  I.indsay  As  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va- 


GANADAUNLEAGHEDHAflDWQOD 


A  (kU  Supplied  by  the  Ton  or  Carload. 

^  ^  ^  ®  Cheapest  Fertilillzer  in  use. 

Through  Shipment.  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Price  and 
48  page  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

CHARLES  STEVENS, 

Box  348,  Napanee,  Out.,  Can. 


to  *8  a. lay.  Samples  worth  81.50,  FREF  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Hein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  ititm.. 


PARROTS,  Cage  Birds,  Fancy  Pigeons,  Poultry, 
Dogs.  Rabbits,  Guineapigs,  Ferrets,  Maltese  Kittens. 
Send  stamp.  Western  Fanciers’  Agency, St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $15  Breechloacs.  “09.00 

All  kinds  Guns  guarantee  ‘  -jwer  tha  a 
elsewhere.  Send  stamp  C**  illustrated 
catalogue.  POWEL  ?'  CLEMENT. 
180  Main  St*«  Cincinnati*  Ohio* 


HORSE  CLIPPING  ANI)  SHEEP  SHEAR- 
-11-  ING  HDCHINaS.  Hand  or  Power. 

For  full  information  address 
Clipping  Machine  Co..  10  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 


RAISE  NO  MORE  WHEAT 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  aud  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy,  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells. 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  Hiraer,  Allentown,  Pa. 


TH0E0DGHB  KED 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  t,  cult  It,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Bird*.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  J)R.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET,  MaSS. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 


u  or  Poultry  Penoing. 

I  3-4  OF  ONK  cent  for  2  INCH  mesh  NO.  19  WIRE 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

I  Hatchers  aud  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Brockner  &  Evans, 
28  VKSEY  STREET.  N.  Y  CITY. 


AGENTS  HERE 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  S‘J.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  818  one  day,  876.50  one  week. 
Bo  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free.  TV 
J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, O, 


MUSIC 


. PIANO  AND  ORGANA1 

- - »aid  of  a  teacher  by  using  Soper 

Instantaneous  Guide  to  the  keys.  No  previoi 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  f 
book  of  testimonials,  free.  Address  SOPE: 
MUSIC  CO.,  Box  1487,  NEW  YORK,  N.  : 


the 

out 


JERSEY  RED,  POI.A NTt-t  HINA, 
Chester  YVhite,  Berkshire  A  York¬ 
shire  Pigs.  Southdown,  (  otswold 
und  Oxford  Down  Sheepand  I.amb, 
Seoteh  Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogue 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.FhUa.P» 


GRIND 


Bone,  Meal, 

Oyster  Shells, 


Graham  Flour  &  Corn,  in  the 

CfehflND  MILL(*ffitxa 

- —  sj/w  1  OO  per  cent,  more  mads 
Poultry.  Also  POVVER  MILLS  and 
*  .»  JEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
•eht  on  implication.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton,  Pa, 


n 


andersonville  violets. 
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chapter  xiv.— (Continued.) 

After  a  short  talk  Mrs.  Bond  excused  her. 
self.  The  dinner  was  well  under  way,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  superintend  it.  Nellie  went 
too,  though  Mrs.  Bond  tried  to  make  her 
remain  on  the  piazza.  She  did  not  like  to 
ask  her  visitor  to  work,  but  Neliie  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  help.  Most  of  the  children  followed 
the  women,  and  Mr.  Bond  and  John  were  left 
to  talk. 

John  simply  asked  a  few  questions  and  let 
Mr.  Bond  talk.  He  had  listened  to  so  many 
different  opinions  that  he  hardly  knew  what 
to  say.  Mr.  Bond  seemed  glad  of  the  chance 
of  telling  his  story.  It  had  been  locked  up  in 
his  heart  too  long.  It  seemed  to  take  some  of 
the  bitterness  away  to  relate  it  to  friendly  ears. 
He  talked  so  long  and  earnestly  that  both  of 
the  men  were  surprised  when  the  crowd  of 
children  came  rushing  back  with  a  loud  call 
for  dinner.  The  two  men  rose  and  followed 
the  little  army  of  hungry  mouths  back  to  the 
dinner-table  where  the  two  women  were 
waiting.  The  baby — of  course  there  had  to 
be  a  baby  in  such  a  well-ordered  family — was 
staring  from  the  arms  of  a  little  negro  boy  as 
they  passed  through  the  hall.  David  caught 
the  little  end  of  the  family  on  his  shoulder, 
and  carried  him  in  triumph  into  the  room. 
When  they  sat  at  the  table,  baby  sat  on  his 
father’s  knee  in  order  to  save  room. 

The  dinner  was  a  very  merry  one.  To  be 
sure  the  table  was  small  and  the  company  was 
a  large  one,  yet  the  two  families  were  on  such 
good  terms  that  a  little  crowding  did  not  hurt 
them  at  all— in  fact  it  did  them  good.  The 
little  negro  boy  with  one  or  two  of  the  smaller 
children  to  help  him  wash  dishes  and  spoons, 
did  nobly  as  a  waiter.  The  children  who 
helped  him,  sat  at  the  ends  of  the  table  in  con¬ 
venient  places  for  sliding  in  and  out  of  their 
chairs  without  giving  a  serious  shock  to  the 
whole  company.  Sometimes  they  took  part 
of  their  dinner  with  them  and  ate  with  one 
hand  while  they  helped  with  the  other.  The 
dinner  was  a  great  success.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  elegant  about  it,  but  everybody,  down  to 
the  baby,  had  enough  to  eat.  The  guests  felt 
that  they  were  being  handsomely  treated,  and 
the  host  and  hostess  knew  that  their  friends 
enjoyed  themselves.  How  could  a  dinner  be 
more  of  a  success?  Wheu  it  was  finished  Da¬ 
vid  showed  John  about  the  little  place.  By 
hard  work  and  study  the  few  rough  acres 
had  been  turned  into  a  garden.  There  was  a 
small  vineyard,  a  little  orchard,  a  good  garden 
and  a  pasture  for  the  cow.  Below  the  garden 
fence  was  a  rough  hillside,  cut  with  great  gul¬ 
lies  that  seemed  to  have  turned  red  with  the 
blood  of  murdered  agriculture.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  was  the  neat  garden.  It 
seemed  as  if  some  monster  had  gnawed  its 
way  up  to  the  feuce  and  then  turned  back  in 
rage  before  the  careful  culture  that  dulled  its 
cruel  teeth.  The  red  gullies  had  been  closed 
up  and  every  foot  of  land  inside  the  fence  was 
doing  its  duty.  David  pointed  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  to  John. 

“Five  years  ago,”  he  said,  “It  was  all  just 
like  that  laud  below  that  feuce.  Now  you  see 
what  a  little  work  and  mother  wit  have  done. 
They  told  me  all  along  that  I  couldn’t  raise 
grapes  or  apples  or  peaches  in  this  country. 
They  all  said  this  land  would  wash  out.  Here 
it  is,  an’  it  don’t  look  like  it  was  goin’  to  wash 
much  this  year.  You  can  raise  anything  you 
want  in  this  country.  People  hang  onto  cot¬ 
ton  au’  won’t  touch  nothin’  else.  They  buy 
their  meat  an’  corn  au’  pay  three  prices  for 
’em.  They  can  raise  every  ounce  of  meat,  an’ 
every  peck  of  corn  right  in  this  country,  an’ 
they  have  got  to  do  it  or  leave  for  some  other 
State  where  the  land  ain’t  wore  out.  They 
have  got  to  pick  up  Yankee  farmin’  an’  the 
Yankee  style  of  doin’  things,  whether  they 
want  to  or  not.” 

As  John  and  Nellie  walked  back  to  the  hotel, 
they  talked  over  the  events  of  the  day.  Mrs. 
Bond  had  told  Nellie  her  side  of  the  life  during 
the  “Radical  rule.” 

John  studied  away  in  silence  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  said,  suddenly: 

“Are  you  sorry  we  came  down  here?” 

“Not  a  mite,”  said  Nellie,  brightly.  “We 
shall  get  along  all  right,  I’m  sure — only  don’t 
say  a  word  about  politics,  John.  It  won’t  do 
us  any  good  and  it  might  hurt  us  dreadfully.” 

They  found  Mr.  Battle  waiting  on  the  pi¬ 
azza. 

“Where  you  folks  ben?”  he  asked  as  they 
came  up.  “I’ve  sorter  lost  run  of  ye  sence  the 
preachin’ — ye  orter  stayed  an’  heard  what  I 
said  to  the  Sunday  school.  They  ’peared  ter 

ke  it  first-rate.” 

“We’ve  ben  makin’  a  visit,”  said  John. 


“Where’d  ye  go? — 'beats  all  how  you  folks 
pick  up  friends,  don’t  it?  There  was  a  feller 
like  to  invited  me  home  ter  dinner,  but  some¬ 
how  he  didn’t  git  round  to  it  Beats  all  how 
these  folks  sorter  hang  off  an’  never  come  up 
when  ye  want  ’em.  Doin’  to  preachin’  agin’ 
this  evenin’,  I  s’pose,  ain’t  ye?” 

John  and  Nellie  decided  to  stay  at  home, 
and  after  further  talk,  Mr.  Battle  went  alone 
to  contribute  his  bass  to  the  volume  of  the 
choir’s  music. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  John  went  to  the  livery  stable 
to  secure  a  horse.  A  sleepy  negro  was  the 
only  business  occupant  of  the  stable,  and 
while  this  individual  was  caring  for  the  horse, 
John  walked  slowly  up  the  main  street.  He 
felt  so  full  of  energy  that  he  could  not  sit 
down  and  wait.  There  were  very  few  people 
abroad.  The  Jews  were  all  in  their  stores, 
and  a  few  men  sat  along  in  front  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  smoking  their  pipes  as  if  the  week  could 
never  be  properly  opened  without  an  extra 
flood  of  smoke.  They  smoked  with  great 
seriousness  and  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground  There  was  no  energy  about  their 
pleasure.  The  smoke  crawled  lazily  out  of 
their  mouths  as  if  caring  little  what  its  future 
might  be.  A  melancholy  individual  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  store  where  John  had 
talked  with  the  fat  merchant — a  tall,  thin 
man  with  a  yellow  face  and  hair  of  the  same 
color.  The  face  was  long  and  thin — the 
cheeks  hollow — and  the  eyes  were  small  and 
dull  with  a  heavy,  boiled  appearance.  The 
forehead  receded  as  if  in  haste  to  meet  the 
tangle  of  hair  that  looked  as  if  the  thin  man 
had  placed  a  quantity  of  poorly-cured  hay 
under  his  hat.  The  face  looked  as  if  this  hay 
had  been  steeped  and  the  water  permitted  to 
slowly  trickle  down  to  the  chin.  The  man 
was  clothed  in  a  suit  of  jean  of  a  most  uncer¬ 
tain  color.  His  clothing  hung  about  him  with 
about  as  much  grace — as  John  expressed  it — 
as  the  week’s  washing  bung  on  the  clothes 
line.  A  pair  of  great  shapeless  shoes  covered 
his  feet.  He  had  evidently  just  driven  into 
town,  and  was  resting  against  a  rickety 
wagon  before  which  stood  two  stunted  oxen 
leaning  against  each  other  for  support.  The 
man  held  an  empty  bag  in  his  hand. 

As  John  came  nearer,  this  melancholy  in¬ 
dividual  started  from  his  position  near  the 
wagon,  and  walked  slowly  and  despairingly 
into  the  store.  The  fat  proprietor  met  him  at 
the  door  and  John  followed  the  two,  curious 
to  see  what  the  mission  of  such  a  melancholy 
specimen  of  humanity  could  be.  After  a  long 
discussion  the  customer  bought  a  peck  of  corn 
and  a  great  lump  of  salt  pork.  He  looked 
longingly  at  other  provisions  which  the  pro¬ 
prietor  temptingly  displayed,  but  they  seemed 
to  be  too  expensive  for  him.  He  walked  back 
to  his  wagon  at  last — walked  wearily  as  if  the 
rust  had  gathered  on  all  his  joints.  After 
packing  his  supplies  away  in  the  wagon,  he 
started  his  gaunt  oxen  into  activity  and 
walked  down  the  street  at  their  side  cracking 
his  great  whip  as  he  walked.  It  seemed  like 
a  perfect  picture  of  agricultural  despair. 

The  portly  merchant,  rendered  affable  by 
his  early  sale,  smiled  as  he  glanced  at  John’s 
face. 

“Mighty  hard  way  ter  live  I  reckon,”  he 
said,  as  he  nodded  in  the  direction  of  his  gaunt 
customer.  “He’ll  go  out  till  he  eats  that  meat 
up,  an’  then  he’ll  come  back  for  mo‘.” 

“How  do  ye  git  yer  pay?”  asked  John. 

The  customer  had  paid  no  cash  for  the 
goods,  and  John  could  hardly  see  how  such  a 
looking  man  could  secure  credit.  At  home, 
a  merchant  would  not  have  trusted  such  a 
man  with  a  box  of  matches. 

“  Oh  that’s  all  right,  I  reckon.  We  don’t 
lose  no  pay  scarcely.  Them  things  is  all  paid 
for  now, ye  might  say.  We  jest  take  a  lien  on 
his  crop  an’  when  he  brings  it  in  we  run  up 
his  account  an’  start  him  off  agin  for  next 
year.  Such  fellers  as  him  don’t  raise  nothin’ 
but  cotton.  We  keep  ’em  in  corn  an’  meat 
an’  take  their  crop  to  pay  for  it.  They  might 
raise  every  pound  o’  meat  I  reckon.  Folks 
uster  could  befo’  the  war,  -but  that  ain’t  none 
of  my  bizness  I  reckon.  Them  fellers  don’t 
never  git  nothin’  ahead.  They  ain’t  gut  no 
pluck,  and  they  won’t  never  be  nothin’.  I 
reckon  they’ll  all  have  ter  move  out  for  Texas 
some  day.  I’d  hate  powerful  to  see  ’em  go, 
for  there’s  a  heap  of  money  ter  be  made  trad¬ 
in’  with  ’em.” 

“Where  do  ye  git  yer  pork  an’  corn?”  asked 
John. 

“Right  smart  of  it  comes  from  Chicago.  It 
costs  a  heap  ter  git  it  yer,  too.” 

“Couldn’t  ye  raise  the  heft  of  it  here?” 

^‘1  reckon  so.  I  reckon  we  cud  raise  it  all  if 
folks  warn’t  so  powerful  lazy.” 

John  walked  back  to  the  stable  thinking  over 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  If  this  farmer 
was  a  fair  type  of  the  men  who  were  to  be  his 
neighbors  he  would  certainly  have  very  little 
in  the  way  of  society.  The  facts  concerning 


the  provisions  pleased  him  exceedingly.  With 
keen  Yankee  thrift  he  saw  at  once  the  key  to 
the  situation.  With  these  thousands  of  people 
raising  nothing  but  cotton,  and  buying  such  a 
large  proportion  of  their  meat,  the  meat  pro¬ 
ducer  or  stock  grower  would  be  iu  a  condition 
to  reap  an  abundant  profit. 

Colonel  Gray  had  given  John  unlimited 
authority.  The  officer  knew  nothing  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  he  had  the  utmost  confidence  in 
John’s  wisdom  and  ability.  He  stood  ready 
to  supply  any  reasonable  capital  and  place  the 
entire  management  of  it  in  John’s  hands- 
John  was  acquainted  with  but  one  style  of 
farming,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  property  of  others.  The  first 
principle  of  agriculture  as  he  understood  it, 
was  to  supply  as  much  as  possible  of  the  food 
used  at  borne.  On  the  thin,  rocky  farm  in 
Maine,  he  had  raised  almost  all  the  provisions 
needed  in  the  family.  Those  that  could  not 
be  raised  at  home  were  bought  with  the  money 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  extra  hay  or  stock. 
This  was  the  only  style  of  farming  that  John 
understood,  and  the  more  he  saw  of  the  South, 
the  more  he  became  convinced  that  the  system 
could  be  made  very  successful  on  a  larger 
scale. 

John  rode  slowly  out  of  town  over  a  lonely 
country  road  that  went  crawling’lazily  over  lit¬ 
tle  sand  hills  and  low,  level  places,  as  if  it  had 
been  left  to  pick  out  its  own  way.  John  rode 
slowly.  He  was  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  a  graceful  rider.  He  preferred  to 
let  the  horse  select  its  own  pace  rather  than  to 
urge  the  animal  to  a  rate  of  speed  that  would 
betray  his  own  awkwardness.  The  animal  he 
bestrode  was  of  such  a  very  mild  disposition 
that  the  arrangement  suited  him  exactly.  He 
went  on  with  the  long,  swinging  walk  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Southern  riding  horse,  tossing  his 
head  slowly  up  and  down  to  show  how  well 
this  pace  suited  him. 


^  PISO'S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tnstea  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 

I  believe  Piso’s  Cure 
for  Consumption  saved 
my  life.— A.  H.  Dowell, 
Editor  Enquirer,  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C.,  April  28,  1887. 


PISO 


The  best  Cough  Medi¬ 
cine  is  Piso’s  Cure  for 
Consumption.  Children 
take  it  without  objection. 
By  all  druggists.  25c. 


^  PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


If)  CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  1 


.  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


THE  PEOPLE’S  FRIEND, 

And  the  Farmers’  own  Day-Book  of  Geueial 
Intelligence  and  Political  information,  ad%  o- 
eating  Economic  and  Honest  Administration, 
Low  Taxes  exclusively  for  Public  Purposes, 
and  the  Rights  of  the  States  and  the  Interests 
of  all  Classes  Inviolate,  and  Embodied  in 
Three  Battle  Orders,  viz. : 

THAT  THIEVING  TARIFF  MUST  GO! 
THE  BOYS  IN  THE  TRENCHES  MUST 
STAY! 

AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IS 
GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  DEMOCRATS! 


It  was  not  a  cheerful  ride  The  country 
seemed  somehow  to  be  covered  with  a  shadow. 
The  woods  were  green  and  beautiful,  the  flow¬ 
ers  were  springing  by  the  road,  and  the  sun 
came  sparkling  in  right  good  humor — yet 
there  was  something,  it  was  hard  to  say  what, 
that  seemed  to  deaden  and  chill  what 
should  have  been  a  beautiful  picture.  No 
doubt  if  John  had  never  seen  the  hills  and 
lanes  of  New  England  he  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  this  prospect.  No  doubt  the 
picture  was  more  magnificent  than  any  he 
had  ever  seen  on  his  gray  old  rocks  at  home, 
but  he  could  not  appreciate  it.  Most  of  the 
land  near  the  road  seemed  dead  and  wasted. 
A  few  scattering  fields  of  corn  or  cotton 
showed  green  and  beautiful  in  the  sunshine, 
but  the  vast  tract  of  land  stretched  back  from 
the  road,  dull  and  gnawed  by  great  waste 
patches  that  covered  its  surface  like  bandages 
on  a  bruised  face.  There  was  only  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds  or  worthless  grasses  to  cover 
its  nakedness.  In  the  great  agricultural 
prize  fight  it  had  been  souudly  whipped. 

The  fields  were  not  even  used  as  pastures. 
In  New  England  every  acre  would  have  been 
dotted  with  cattle  or  sheep.  Here,  the  only 
stock  to  be  seen  were  a  few  work  horses  or 
mules,  and  some  angular  cows  that  kept  close 
to  the  houses  as  if  for  society.  In  place  of 
the  great  smile  of  hospitality  that  seems  to 
light  up  the  front  of  a  New  England  home,  a 
pack  of  savage  dogs  came  tearing  out  at 
almost  every  yard  to  snarl  and  bark  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  family.  No  wonder  the  country 
seemed  dreary  and  lifeless  to  John.  There 
was  no  life  and  bustle  of  industry.  All  nature 
lay  idle  and  wasted.  There  is  nothiug  but 
work  or  the  evidence  of  it  that  can  put  true 
beauty  iuto  a  landscape. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Courier  Journal  (Henry  Waterson, 
Editor)  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  new 
or  extended  introduction.  It  has  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Democratic 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published. 
Each  issue  contains  (54  columns  of  live  news 
and  interesting  miscellany.  Serial  and  Shore 
Stories;  Talmage’s  Sermons;  Agricultural  and 
Live  Stock  Departments;  Young  Folks  and 
Puzzle  Departments,  are  special  features  of 
the  Weekly  Courier- Journal. 

It  is  the  one  great  newspaper  west  of  the  Al- 

ghenies  and  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio,  which  has  bad  the  courage,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  ability  to  stand  and  resist 
the  flood-tide  of  monopoly  sweeping  over  the 
laud  from  the  headwaters  of  Bitter  Creek,  in 
Wall  Street,  and  to  make  an  upright,  disin¬ 
terested  and  successful  defense  of  the  toiling, 
tax-paying  masses  of  the  people.  Fighting  all 
dishonest  schemes,  the  Courier- Journal  is 
as  a  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower,  sleepless  and 
vigilant. 

Subscribe  to  the  Weekly  Courier- 
Journal  and  learn  the  truth,  and  join  iu  the 
People’s  Battle  of  Resistance. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

To  Nine  Copies  at  one  time,  one  year,  $8.00 
To  One  Copy  one  year,  .  .  .  1.00 

To  Oue  Copy  half  year,  .  .  .  00 

To  One  Copy  three  months,  .  .  85 

PREMIUMS. 

We  offer  with  the  Weekly  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  attractive 
premiums.  A  supplement  containing  our  list 
of  premiums  and  a  sample  copy  of  Weekly 
Courier-Journal  will  be  sent  to  any  one  free 
of  charge  on  receipt  of  a  request  for  them. 

Liberal  inducements  to  Club-raisers,  Post¬ 
masters,  and  Local  Agents.  Agents’  outfit 
furnished  free  of  charge.  Address  all  busi¬ 
ness  letters  and  subscriptions  to 

W.  N  HALDEMAN, 

President  Courier- Journal  Company , 

Louisville,  Ky. 

N.B.— The  Rural  New-Yorker  One  Year, 
and  Weekly  Courier-Journal  One  Year, 
will  be  sent  for  $2.75.  Subscriptions  under 
this  clubbing  offer  can  be  sent  to  either  paper. 


Great  Reduction! 

FRINGE,  Hidden  Name  and  Floral 
OU  Cards,  lOO  Album  Pictures,  N ew 
Samples  and  this  Ring,  all  10  ceil  Cm. 

Clinton  Co,  North  Haven,  Conn.  * 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

This  successful  medicine  is  a  carefully-prepared 
extract  of  the  best  remedies  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  known  to  medical  science  as  Alteratives* 
Blood  Purifiers,  Diuretics,  and  Tonics,  such  as 
Sarsaparilla,  Yellow  Dock,  Stillingia,  Dandelion, 
Juniper  Berries,  Mandrake,  Wild  Cherry  Bark 
and  other  selected  roots,  barks  and  herbs.  A 
medicine,  like  any  tiling  else,  can  be  fairly  judged 
only  by  its  results.  We  point  with  satisfaction  to 
the  glorious  record  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  en¬ 
tered  for  itself  upon  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  personally  or  indirectly  been 
relieved  of  terrible  suffering  which  all  other 
remedies  failed  to  reach.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
$lj  six  for  #5.  Made  only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO, 
Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


U  HH  p  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
■  1  IWI  EL  Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Short¬ 
hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

DR  Y  A  NT  &  STRATTON’S,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


H0MI?  STUDY— ON  THE  FARM. 

The  Inventor’s  own  system  of  Phonography:  no  teach¬ 
er  needed:  learners  mutually  aid  each  other.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  20  cents.  (Established,  1865.)  Address 

PHONETIC  DEPOT,  Tyroue,  Pa, 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invqi'iable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  I’iew  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  oents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . .  $2.00 

“  “  Six  months. . .  1-  1C 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  t.nd 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . £3.04  (12i.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (1GJ4  f r.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (2914  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  os- 
application.  _ 

»nt •»•£  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  Otty.  If, 
ae  eaeoBd-etast  s&fcii 


4Si^ 


PERSONAL. 


Ex  President  McMahon,  of  France,  is 
going  on  80  and  is  hale  and  hearty.  He  lives 
on  his  estates,  engages  in  out-door  sports,  and 
doesn’t  care  a  rush  for  politico. 

Julian  Hawthorne,  who  has  a  large  fami¬ 
ly  to  support,  thinks  of  giving  up  literature 
and  taking  up  trade.  He  has  tried  once  or 
twice  to  make  literature  a  trade— always  with 
unfortunate  results. 

Frances  Z.  Fisher,  the  novelist,  who  uses 
the  pen-name  of  “Christian  Reid,”  was  mar¬ 
ried  last  week  at  New  Orleans  to  James  N. 
Tiernan,  a  mining  expert.  During  the  last  15 
years  she  has  given  the  public  many  very  fine 
pictures  of  Southern  life. 

Mary  Anderson  (Our  Mary)  having,  ac¬ 
cording  to  advertising  reports,  refused  a  duke, 
an  earl  and  several  other  members  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  aristocracy  and  gentry,  is  now,  according 
to  gossip,  engaged  to  young  George  Beckwith 
who  runs  a  large  dry-goods  store  in  London. 

The  two  Miss  Drapers,  of  Auburndale, 
Mass.,  about  18  miles  from  Boston,  taught 
school  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  having  be¬ 
come  owners  of  a  farm  they  gave  up  school 
teaching  and  took  up  farming.  They  began 
by  raising  chickens,  and  to  prove  that  the 
eggs  were  fresh,  each  egg  is  stamped  with 
the  date  of  its  “birth,”  and  on  such  a  guaran¬ 
tee  customers  pay  double  prices  for  the  “hen 
fruit.”  They  work  hard,  early  and  late,  and 
everything  they  raise  is  of  the  best  and  set  off 
to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Pope  has  just  been  celebrating  the  ju¬ 
bilee  of  his  ordination  as  a  priest  50  years 
ago.  The  value  of  the  jubilee  gifts  made 
to  him  is  estimated  at  *20.000,000.  They  came 
from  all  classes,  from  Emperor  to  beggar,  all 
the  world  over.  He  refused  to  receive  any 
from  the  King  and  Quein  of  Italy  who  had 
prepared  some  costly  ones;  and  they  indig¬ 
nantly  asked  all  their  relatives  and  retainers 
not  to  send  any.  President  Cleveland  sent  a 
splendidly  gotten  up  copy  of  the  American 
Constitution.  There  have  been  grand  cere¬ 
monials  at  Rome,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
throughout  the  world  has  been  magnificently 
celebrating  the  event. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  is  now  being 
read  by  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  We  consider 
it  a  useful  book,  though  it  belongs  to  the 
“horrible”  class  of  novels.  It  is  weird,  terri¬ 
ble,  improbable;  and  yet  it  teaches  a  lesson 
of  such  high  moral  purpose  that  the  effect 
upon  the  mind  is  not  harmful.  Briefly  stated, 
the  story  deals  with  a  man  who  discovered  a 
liquid  which  enabled  him  to  change  his  indi¬ 
viduality.  His  purpose  was  to  separate 
all  the  evil  in  his  nature  from  the  good. 
He  found  that  he  could  only  do  this 
by  living  two  distinct  lives— one  thoroughly 
evil,  the  other  thoroughly  good.  His  secret 
liquid  enabled  him  to  change  from  one 
form  to  the  other.  One  day  he  could  pass 
as  the  lovable,  mild-tempered  Dr.  Jekyll,  the 
next  as  the  horrible,  brutal  Hyde — a  ruffian 
and  murderer.  The  story  describes  how  these 
lives  were  kept  up.  At  least  Dr.  Jekyll  made 
the  terrible  discovery  that  the  liquid  was  los¬ 
ing  its  power.  1  he  tendency  was  to  pass 
into  the  character  of  Hyde  when  he  least  ex¬ 
pected  or  desired  the  change.  By  passing  into 
a  state  in  which  the  worst  parts  of  his  Dature 
were  allowed  perfect  freedom,  he  gave 
strength  to  his  evil  tendencies  until  they 
passed  completely  beyond  his  control.  It  was 
by  restraining  his  evil  desires  that  his  good 
qualities  were  strengthened.  By  dividing 
them  the  good  remained  passive,  while  the 
evil  was  magnified  without  restraint.  The 
point  is  made  clear  that  every  time  we  allow 
ourselves  to  do  wrong  without  an  effort  to 
restrain  ourselves,  the  next  wrongdoing  is 
made  easier  to  smooth  over  and  find  excuses 
for.  It  is  a  powerful  story  which  will  do 
good  if  thoughtfully  read. 

Talks  to  Young  Men,  by  Robert  Coll- 
yer,  is  one  of  the  best  works  we  know  of  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  one  of  the  rare  young  old  men  who 
lead  in  mature  thought,  and  yet  never  forget 
that  boys  and  young  men  have  peculiar  ways 
of  looking  at  things.  Too  many  people  who 
attempt  to  advise  young  men  forget  all  about 
the  50  years  that  lie  between  themselves  and 
their  audience.  There  is  no  such  fault  in  this 
book.  It  is  simple,  true  and  manly.  A  help¬ 
ful  volume.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston. 


lUis’rtUHMOutf  I|Um tiding, 


Grown  in  IOWA,  the  garden  spot  (V  VI  VV 
of  the  U.  8.  ,anu  best  matured  and  V  Ir  Ir  II  \ 
give  best  results.  New  Catalogue  Ll  (i  II  ij 
Free.  Iowa  Seed  Cqm  Dea  Moiues  m 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


DEADLY  DRINKING  WATER! 

A  Universal  Epidemic  Caused.  How  It  May 
lie  Avoided. 

Typhoid  fever  rages  everywhere. 

Wherever  cities  are  dependent  upon  rivers 
or  streams  for  their  drinking  water,  the  fever 
rages  violently.  Throughout  the  entire  South¬ 
west  and  North-west  the  wells  are  low;  the 
water  is  of  very  poor  quality ;  and  here  also  the 
fever  rages. 

The  authorities  of  Albany,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  large  cities  are  warning  the  people  not 
to  drink  the  water  without  first  boiling  it  to 
kill  the  malarial  and  typhoid  germs. 

Surely  a  winter  of  malaria  and  typhoid  will 
ill  prepare  our  people  to  encounter  a  summer 
of  cholera. 

Cholera  and  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers 
can  all  be  prevented  by  simple  rules  of  life, 
and  these  rules  should  be  studied  by  every 
one.  These  diseases  are  symptoms  of  a  low 
state  of  the  system,  produced  by  the  vitiated 
blood. 


Manual  of  F1™™**  GARDEN 


is  this  season  the  grandest  ever  issued,  con¬ 
taining  three  colored  plates  and  superb  il¬ 
lustrations  of  everything  that  is  new,  useful 
and  rare  in  Seeds  and  Plants,  together  with 
plain  directions  of  “How  to  grow  them,”  by 
Peter  Henderson.  This  Manual,  which  is 
a  book  of  140  pages,  we  mail  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  25  cents  (in  stamps.)  To  all  so  re¬ 
mitting  25  cents  for  the  Manual  we  will,  at  the 
same  time,  send  free  by  mail,  in  addition, 
their  choice  of  any  one  of  the  following  novel¬ 
ties,  the  price  of  either  of  which  is  25  cents : 
One  packet  of  the  new  G-reen  and  Gold 
Watermelon,  or  one  packet  of  new  Succes¬ 
sion  Cabbage,  or  one  packet  of  new  Zebra 
Zinnia,  or  one  packet  of  Butterfly  Pansy,  or 
one  packet  of  new  Mammoth  Verbena  (see 
illustration),  or  one  plant  of  the  beautiful 
Moonflower,  on  the  distinct  understanding, 
however,  that  those  ordering  will  state  in 

r  this  advertisement. 

35 &37  Gortlandt  St., 

NEW  YORK." 


in  what  paper  they  sa 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


This  blood  is  made  impure  because  of  the 
impurities  in  the  drinking  water,  these  im¬ 
purities  being  deadly  poisons  which  paralyze 
the  nerve  action  of  the  kidneys  and  liver. 
When  these  blood-purifying  organs  are  para¬ 
lyzed,  then  the  natural  waste  of  the  body — the 
uric  acid — accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  fever 
cannot  be  prevented  until  this  excess  of  uric 
acid  has  been  removed. 

The  greatest  necessity  of  everyday  life  is 
pure  water.  Two-thirds  of  one’s  body  is  made 
up  of  water.  If  the  water  we  drink  is  impure, 
then  how  can  we  hope  to  escape  diseased  con¬ 
ditions? 

It  is  impossible.  The  stomach,  liver  and 
kidneys  cannot  purify  polluted  water. 

Some  cautious  people  resort  to  the  filter  for 
purifying  this  water,  but  even  the  filter  does 
not  remove  this  poison,  for  water  of  the  most 
deadly  character  may  pass  through  this  filter 
and  become  clear,  yet  the  poison,  disguised,  is 
there. 

They  who  use  filters  know  that  they  must 
become  renewed  at  regular  periods,  for  even 
though  they  do  not  take  out  all  the  impurity, 
they  soon  become  foul. 

Now  in  a  like  manner  the  human  kidneys 
act  as  a  filter  for  the  blood,  and  if  they  are 
filled  up  with  impurities  and  become  foul  like 
the  filter,  all  the  blood  in  the  system  coursing 
through  them  becomes  bad,  for  it  is  now  a 
conceded  fact  that  the  kidneys  are  the  chief 
means  whereby  the  blood  is  purified.  These 
organs  are  filled  with  thousands  of  hair-like 
tubes,  which  drain  the  impurities  from  the 
blood,  as  the  sewer  pipes  drain  impurities 
from  our  houses. 

If  a  sewer  pipe  break  under  the  house,  the 
sewage  escapes  into  the  earth  and  fills  the 
house  with  poisonous  gas;  so  if  any  of  the 
thousand  and  one  little  hair-like  sewer  tubes 
of  the  kidneys  break  down,  the  entire  body  is 
affected  by  this  awful  poison. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  the  kidneys  have 
few  nerves  of  sensation:  and,  consequently, 
disease  may  exist  in  these  organs  for  a  long 
time  and  not  be  suspected  by  the  individual. 
It  is  impossible  to  filter  or  take  the  death  out 
of  the  blood  when  the  least  derangement  ex¬ 
ists  in  these  organs,  and  if  the  blood  is  not 
filtered  then  the  uric  acid  or  kidney  poison, 
removable  only  by  Warner’s  safe  cure,  accu¬ 
mulates  in  the  system  and  attacks  any  organ, 
producing  nine  out  of  ten  ailments,  just  as 
sewer  gas  and  bad  drainage  produce  so  many 
fatal  disorders. 

Kidney  disease  may  be  known  to  exist  if 
there  is  any  marked  departure  from  ordin¬ 
ary  health  without  apparent  known  cause, 
and  it  should  be  understood  by  all  that  the 
greatest  peril  exists  and  is  intensified  if  there 
is  the  least  neglect  to  treat  it  promptly  with 
that  great  specific,  Warner’s  safe  cure,  a  rem¬ 
edy  that  has  received  the  highest  recognition 
by  scientific  men,  who  have  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  the  character  of  kidney  derange¬ 
ments. 

The  liver,  when  deranged,  immediately  an¬ 
nounces  the  fact  by  sallow  skin,  constipated 
bowels,  coated  tongue  and  headaches;  but  the 
kidney  when  diseased  struggles  on  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  fact  of  its  disease  can  only  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  aid  of  the  micoroscope  or  by  the 
physician  who  is  skillful  enough  to  trace  the 
most  indirect  effects  in  the  system  to  the  de¬ 
rangement  of  these  organs  as  the  prime  cause. 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

The  Wood  as  on  Insect  Exterminator’s  Works  have 
Removed  from  Chicago  to  451  E.  Cambria  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Thomas  Woodason,  Proprietor. 


FRAUD!  FRAUD! 

CAUTION  to  the  PUBLIC! 


Action  Is  being  taken  against  Several  Seedsmen  in 
Philadelphia,  for  infringement  of  Woodason  Patent 
Iu&ect  Exterminator.  The  Public  Can  Get  the  WuOD- 
ASON  of  D.  Landreth  &  Sons.  The  infringement  sold 
bv  otner  seedsmen  is  made  of  Poor  Material,  and  the 
Public  Is  cautioned  against  buying  them.  My  Exter¬ 
minators  have  mv  name  on  (Tne  WOODASQN). 
THUS.  WOODASON,  451  E.  Cambria  St. 

(Late  of  Chicago).  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


TODS 


ROSES 

PLANTS 


GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Rarest  New.  Choicest  Old. 

I  The  aim  of  THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO.  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 

I  supply  their  customers  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  their  line  ;  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
I  that  no  house  ir.  America  carries  a  more  varied  and  complete  stock.  If  you  want  Choice 
Tested  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEED  sure  to  give  satisfaction, 
Grand  Roses  and  Beautiful  Plants,  the  best  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,Q,uince,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  for 
lawn,  garden,  park  or  street,  do  not  fail  to  send  for  their  Valuable  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  containing  about  140  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  They  are  conducting 
businesss  on  a  magiu  Scent  scale,  growing  a  quarter  of  a  mill  ion  of  Roses  and  millions 
of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  annually.  Have  been  in  business  over  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  have  won  a  reputation  of  which  they  have  reason  to  he  proud.  Have  24  large  Greenhouses  heated 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  and  are  using  700  acres  of  land.  If  you  want  the  best  at  honest  prices,  order 

aatar'sifi:  the  storrs  &  harrison  go, 


A 

most 
Complete 
and  Beautiful 

CATALOGUE 

Mailed  FREE 

on  application.  Send  for  it. 

"PRICE  &  REED 

516  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.Y„ 

FREE 

Prettiest  Illustrated 
SEED-CATALOGUE 
lever  printed.  Cheapest 
'&  best  SEEDS  grown. 

1  Gardeners  trade  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Rackets  only  3c. 
Cheap  as  dirt  by  oz.  &  lb. 
-jm— —  too  000  pkts  new  ex  tras  free. 

H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford  Ill. 

APPIIA  large  garden  guide 

SEEDS  FREE  TO  ALLS".  SfC, 

varieties,  all  tested,  at  low  prices. 

CO LE  &  BRO..  Seedsmen.  BELLA,  IOWA. 

‘NUTH’secen  CATALOGUE 

^  ^  -  'stsSl-  FOR  1888- 

NOW  READY. 


MAILED FREE  TO  ALL 
APPLICANTS. 

TUpon  receipt  of  price,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Collections  will  be 
mailed  POST  PAID:  — 
Free  Flowering  Annuals,  8  packets  25c., 
10  packets  50C»,  35  packets  (New  Moon  Flower  in- 
eluded)  zi  .00;  Vegetable  Seeds,  12  packets 
50c. ,25  packets  (Yelp  Golden  Cluster  Wax  1‘ole  Beans 
included) 9 l.OO;  12  Choice  Summer  Flower¬ 
ing  Bulbs  ( Golden  Bunded  Lily  of  Japan  included ) 

SI. OO.  CCTThe  Above  Our  own  Selection, 
but  ah  Different  Varieties.  Mention  paper. 

WM.  H.  SMITH,  SEEDSMAN, 

\0!8  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

!A  P  Rasp’y. “Johnston’s  Sweet.”  Supe¬ 
rior  in  sweetness  and  for  market  or  evap¬ 
orating.  R.J0HNST0N  Shortsvilie.Ont.Co.N  Y 


BLAffi 


JAPANESE  AND  CHINESE 

Fruit  Tree&,  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Seeds.  5 
choice  Lily  Bulbs,  $1;  8  rare  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  #1;  13  Mammoth  Chestnuts,  50  ets. 
Free  by  mail.  H.  H.  BERGER  &  Co.,  817 
Washington  St.,  San  Francisco, California. 
Catalogue  free. 


EVERGREENS 

Both  Nursery  grown  and  na¬ 
tive.  Larger  quantities  and 
lower  prices  than  ever  before. 
The  best  place  in  America  to 
get  large  or  small  quantities, 
Catalogues  Free  Geo-  Finney. 
Evergreen,  Door  Co.,  Wis.. 


IBLEY’S  TESTED  SEED 


n  g 

all  the  latest  novelties  and  stand 
ard  varieties  of  Carden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  should  consult  It  before 


s 


inrchaslng.  Stocks  pure  and  fresh,nrices  reasonable. 

ddresa  Hiram  !Sihlev  &  Co., 

.  Rochester,  N.  Y„  or  Chicago,  llUt 

’rno  My  1 888  Catalogue  of  New  &  CDCC 
•  CU9  True  ftpeds, at  Just  Prices,  illtt 
o.  H,  Colvin,  Heed  Grower,  Dalton,  Pa, 


S  SEND  FOR  (3 

E  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  A 

u  CHOICE  SELECT  SEEDS,  £ 

Grown  for  us  with  great  care.  U 

i  HIGUNUin  M’N’F’G  COR.,  <’ 

^  189  Water  8t„  New  York  City-  U 

8  Successors  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  Co.  E 


JERRARD’S 

SEED  POTATOES, 

Early  Corn  and  Seeds. 

Grown  In  the  Cold  Northeast, 
they  go  to  every  part  of  America, 
to.  every  town  in  New  England. 

Largest  Warranted  Seed-Po¬ 
tato  establishment  in  the  world 
My  Catalogue  tells  why  Light 
Seeding  is  good,  and  how  to  do  it. 
Sent  Free.  Address 

GEORGE  W,  P.  JERRARD, 

CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


Established , 
1864.  1 


2  MEW  and  VALUABLE 

EXTRA  EARLY 

POTATOES. 

One  oTtSe^^U^urel^upplan^he 
Early  Rose.  Progressive  farmers  who 
want  THE  BEST,  send  to 


Phila 

tion.  N.  _ 
for  this  year. 


‘Ip  hi  a,  for  record  and  desorip. 

2.  Only  a  limited  supply 
ir.  Be  quiok  if  you  want  any. 


0verfiTQQOTOQO  PJAElnEJ^E 

ISTd.m.ferry&co. 

I  are  admitted  to  be 

/^kTheLARCEST 
fM 'i.rjjnft  SEEDSMEN 

*  lIWH  I  m  in  the  world. 

I  D.M.FERRY&Co’* 

1  Illustrated,  De- 
I  seriptiredt  Priced 

SEED 
ANNUAL 

For  1888 

Will  be  mailed 
.  'FREEtoALL 

applicants,  and  to 
,  last  Boason’B  custo* 
mers  without  ordering  it. 
Invaluable  toa'l.  Every  om» 

using  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seeds  should  send  tot 
It.  Add.caa  1>.  M,  PERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HOMPSON3 
CLOVER  CCCnCD 
andCRASSaEEUEH 

Sows  Clover,  Timothy,  Red  Top  and  all 
kinds  of  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  the 
acre  as  evenly  and  accurately  as  the  best 
grain  drill.  Unrivalled  for  fast  and  accu- 
Indispensable  for  sow¬ 
ing  in  windy  weather. 
Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  tes¬ 
timonials,  Ac. 
Manufactured  by 

O.E.  THOMPSON 
YPSILAJ1TI,  MICH, 


The  Best  CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER  In  the  world. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp 
for  circular  and  price,  A.  v.  >i  X  COM  HER, 
Aditui-t,  Grand  Isle  (,#„  Vt. 


T«g  mmi  UEM0RKIR. 


JANU 


The  seat  of  learning — the  bench. — New 
Age. 

The  Thanksgiving  turkey  in  Paris  was 
eaten  without  Gr6vy  this  year. — Indepen¬ 
dent. 

The  fisherman  has  no  difficulty  in  making 
both  ends  meet  when  he  catches  an  eel. — Bos¬ 
ton  Courier. 

The  street  sprinkler  can  tell  you  as  much 
about  “watering  places”  as  his  more  aristo¬ 
cratic  neighbor. —  Yonkers  Gazette. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  ask  what  age 
has  done  the  most  for  journalism.  You  can’t 
“stick”  us  on  tbat,  friend.  The  mucilage,  by 
long  odds.  —  Yonkers  Statesman. 

Landlord:  “Any  arrivals  today,  Mr. 
Skarfpin?”  Clerk:  “No,  sir,  ‘Nothing  but 
Leaves,’  ”  and  he  went  on  humming  the  air  of 
that  beautiful  hymn.  —  Burlington  Free 
Press. 

The  Abbe  Liszt,  one  of  the  greatest  pian¬ 
ists  the  world  ever  produced,  died  poor. 
There  are  a  good  many  people  in  this  country 
who  seem  likely  to  die  poor  pianists. — Spring- 
field  Union. 

First  Massachusetts  Statesman:  “Well, 
we’ve  got  our  game  laws  pretty  well  drawn, 
finally.”  Second  ditto:  “There  is  only  one 
thing  lacking.”  “And  that  is?”  “The  game.'” 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Miss  Prime:  “Philosophers  disagree  as  to 
which  period  of  life  seems  the  longest  to  man¬ 
kind.  What  is  your  opinion,  doctor?”  Doc¬ 
tor  (meditatively) :  “Well,  it  varies.  In  wo¬ 
men,  for  instance,  the  longest  generally  is 
between  29  and  30.  I  know  in  my  wife’s 
case  ten  years  elapsed  between  her  29th  and 
30th  birthday.” — Judge. 

It  was  in  a  cheese  factory  and  the  party 
had  halted  before  some  prime  old  Limburger, 
which  had  an  odor  of  fifty  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  “Phew!1’ said  one,  “itsmellslike 
‘the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
“Quite  wrong,”  said  a  bystander, 
ers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  tra  la,’  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  kase!”— Musical  Her¬ 
ald. 

Some  people  are  too  literal  for  any  use.  A 
young  man  gave  a  graphic  description  of  a 
narro  w  escape  that  he  had  recently  from  an 
enraged  bull:  “I  seized  him  by  the  tail!”  he 
exclaimed;  “an’  there  I  was.  I  was  afraid  to 
hold  on,  and  I  dassn’t  let  go.”  “Between  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  as  it  were,”  ventured  a 
young  lady,  very  much  interested.  “No, 
ma’am,”  replied  the  young  man ;  “I  wasn’t  be- 
tween  the  horns  at  all;  an’ besides,  he  wasn’t 
a  dilemma;  he  was  a  Jersey.” — Omaha 
World. 


CLEAN  YOUR  MILK. 

DECT  MILK 

P&O  I  BTltAIXF.H 
ade.  Every  Dairyman 
should  have  one.  ALENT.S 
WANTED.  fW~  Send*  for 
circulars  to  sole  manufacturers. 
MOSELEY  <fc  8TOODAKD 
Munufnct’ng  Co.,  Poultney,  Vt. 

GOOD  NEWS 
| TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  oUerTTTow's^ou^ime 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 

_  Tea  Set,  Dinner  S  t,  Gold  Band 

Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  particulars  address 
„  THE  GKEA'f  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


spring. '  ” 
“  ‘the  flow- 


LEFFEL’SipnM 

Wind  Engine 


Strongest  and 
easiest  regulated  4“ 

All  Working  ** 

Parts  made  of  Malleable  Iron. 
Catalogue  Free.  Address 

SPRINGFIELD  MACHINECO 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 


Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters  K  levators, 
Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  cata 
logue. 

Boomer  6  Bosehert  Press  Co. 
118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse 

a.  r. 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agricultural  'Pool  Company, 
Box  75.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  Mass. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Ilay  Tedders, 

Horse  Hakes, 

Feed  Cutters, 

Vegetable  Cutters, 
Reversible  sulky  Plows, 

Right  Hand  and  Side  Hill  Plows. 
Harrows,  Tobacco  Ridgers  &  Cultivators, 
Etc.,  etc.  Send  for  Circulars,  Price  List  and  Terms. 


Emily :  “  What  are  we  waiting  for,  Mr.  Sharpe  ?” 

Mr.  Sharpe :  “  Waiting  for!  Why  we  started  half-an-hour  ago  1” 


IMPORTANT  TO  NURSERYMAN  AND  DEALERS. 

The  Finest  Stock  of  APPLE,  Extra  Size  and  First  Class  STANDARD  PEAR,  DWARF 
PEAR  PLUM  and  PEACH  TREES  ever  offered  to  the  trade 


Also  a  full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  quantity,  size 
varieties,  etc.,  wanted. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PLANET  JR.  CARDEN  DR 

Each  one  of  these 

PJPULAR  TOOLS 

has  been  either 

REMODELED 
or  IMP  ROVED. 

They  are  more  com¬ 
plete,  simple,  prac¬ 
tical  and  strong 
than  you  can  imag¬ 
ine;  so  look  them 

over  carefully.  _ _ 

NEW  STYLES.  NEW  PRICES. 


HOES,_  HORSE  HOES.  FIRE  FLY. 

Those  who  saw  them 
at  the  test  trial  in 
actual  work  say  they 

Are  THE  EEST 

yet.  You  will  find 
them  so.  Our ’88 
Catalogue,  with 
4  O  Wood  c  n  ts.  will 
give  you  a  fair  idea 
k  of  the  new  points 
.and  better  money 

_ _ _ _ ^values  we  now  offer. 

Patentees  &  Mfrs.,  127-129  Catharine  8t..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON  WATER  PIPE 


Send  for  catalogue  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO., 

Brainan,  Dow  «fc  Co..  Boston  As  ts  for  New  England.  7  and  9  ClifFStreet,  New  York, 


5’  A  |  fft/TP”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
xlUlYlU  Crusher  and  Leveler, 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 
Genuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
Adjustable,  Reversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving-  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

iSPTlt  nn  f-rm  to  any  responsible 
UOll  l  Uil  11 1&I  Farmer  in  the  U.  S. 
Sizes;  3  to  12  Feet.  DUANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

With  or  without  Sulky.  MILLINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 
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SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper, 


BETTER 

THAN  EVER. 

PUNTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


ASPINWALL  MFC. CO. 

THREE  RIVERS.  MICHIGAN. 

“The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  works  with  almost  hitman  ingenuity.  It  is  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat  farmer.  IT  IS  A  SUCCESS. 
We  can  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in  the  future  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  conducted  as  wheat  groiving  now  is — on  a  large  scale.  Those  who  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind." — Rural  New-Yorker,  April  2,  1887. 


Everybody  wants  the  earliest  Dll V  UftDYUEDII  RPflWN 
vegetables  and  largest  farm  DU  I  ItUll  I  nCllll  UnUItll 

crops  and  the  way  to  get  them  is  to  plant  Salzer’s  Seeds.  100,000 
Roses  and  Plants.  Send  8c  for  sample  Bonanza  Oats  (200  bu.  per 
a.)  and  finest  catalogue  ever  published.  JOUM.SALZER, LaCrosse, ni$. 


SEEDS 


SEEDS 


BULBS,  PLANTS, 

SUPERIOR  NORTHERN  CROWN. 

CURRIE  BROS.,  108  Wisconsin  Street  and  312  Broadway, 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Milwaukee,  Wig. 


'V 

>39  Years’  Experience  in DACCC  Crand  SpecialtiesInPLANTS, BULBS 

—  growing  our  strong  and  reliable  OOb  Os  &  FLOW  ER  SEEDS  of  extra  choice  quality. 

Rare  Novelties  of  great  beauty.  Handsomely  illustrated  Cata  logue  for  1 888  with  a  lovely  Colored 

*  1 3  *F R°E E* t  Jiiny  acldre ss.eSo  ifdf o? jt  now.  ROBERT  SCOTT  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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URPEE’S 

SEEDS, 
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FARM  ANNUAL  F0R1S88 

Will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  it.  It  is  a 
Handsome  Book  of  128  pp„  with  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations.  Colored  Plates,  and  thlls  all  about  the  I 
„  ..  „  BEST  GARDEN,  FARM,  and  FLOWER 

Bulb*,  Plants,  and  Valuable  New  Bonk*  on  Garden  Tonics.  It  de¬ 
scribes  Bare  Novelties  in  VEGETABLES  and  FLOWERS, 
of  real  value,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Send  address 
on  a  postal  for  the  most  complete  Catalogue  published,  to  I 

ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.j 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum.Impor- 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandRomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from.weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  «fc  Farnuin, 
/  Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horses. 


IMPORTED 

CLYDESDALE  HOUSES. 

(Stallions  and  Mares)  from  1  to  8 
years  of  ace,  Registered  in  both 
Scotch  and  Canadian  Stud  Books, 
of  the  most  fashionable  breeding, 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

V/M.  RENNIE,  Toronto,  Can. 

P.S. — Also  Shetland  Ponies. 


D E DE R ICK’S  HAY 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

T—r— 1 - ANTI-FRICTION. 

JL  |  |  jgf\  The  most  perfect 
.  .1  OSl  ~  "Acf/  /  article  of  '  its  kind 

a  made.  No  more  break- 

IJ  I  age ;  ease  of  move- 

;  *  rlffTf  T  Jo)  meiitand  satisfaction 

^  fU  I  M  guaranteed.  Lane’s 

Send  for Cir-  f  PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 

cular.  itj  j — |  ll  No  Wood  work. 

Manufaet’d  by  '  Simple  and  durable. 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y 


RICHMOND  City 

mill  works 

RICHMOND,  IND. 

Manufacturers  of 

FLOURING  MlLLl 

MACHINERY 

and  the  bet  FRENCH  111  lilt 

CormFeed  Mills 

In  the  country.  Sendfot 
description  and  prices. 


CHALLENGE  ™ 


IEE3? 


WIND  MILLS  never  blow  n 
down,  a  record  no  other  1 
Until  can  show.  Sent  on  30  J 
days’ trial.  Also  feed  grind-  > 
ers,  shellers,  pumps,  etc.  1 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues  1 
free.  Challenge  Wind  1 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co.,  1 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.  i 


SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO. 


MANHATTAN 

SAVINGS  INSTITUTION, 

New  York ,  Dec.  24, 1887. 

SEVENTY-THIRD 

SFMI-AN1VUAL  DIVIDEND. 

The  Trustees  of  this  institution  have  declared  inter¬ 
est  on  all  sums  not  exceeding  $3,000  remaining  on 
deposit  during  the  three  or  six  months  ending  on  the 
31st  instant,  at  the  rate  of  THBEF,  ANl>  ONE-HALF 
PER  CE  *T.  per  annum,  payable  on  and  after  the  third 
MONDAY  in  January  next. 

_  „  Edward  Schell,  Pres  t. 

C.  F.  Alvord,  Sec’y. 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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PJERCHERON  COLT  PLUTARQUE. 

The  magnificent  animal  shown  at  Fig.  14  is 
owned  by  Messrs.  Savage  &  Farnum,  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  following  description  is  taken 
from  their  catalogue: 

“Gray  black;  16-3  hands;  weight  1,940 
pounds;  foaled  April  4,  1884;  imported  1887; 
bred  by  M.  Simon,  of  La  Roche,  commune  of 
Ceton,  canton  of  Thiel,  department  of  Orne; 
got  by  Coco  (355),  belonging  to  M.  Emile 
Chouanard;  dam  Catherinne  (3014),  belonging 
to  M.  Simon,  by  Vidocq  483  (732),  and  out  of 
Pelotte  by  Vieux-Chaslin  (713).” 

Coco  (355)  by  L’Ami  (1388)  and  out  of  Brebis; 
L’Ami  (1388)  by  Coco;  Coco,  belonging  to  M. 
Chatillon,  by  Coco  II.  (724);  Coco  II.  (714)  by 
Vieux-Chaslin  (713)  and  out  of  La  Grise  by 
Vieux-Pierre  (883);  Vieux-Chaslin  (713)  by 
Coco  (712;  and  out  of  Poule  by  Sandi;  Coco 
by  Mignon  (715)  and  out  of  Pauline  by  Vieux- 
Coco;  Mignon  (715) 
by  Jeau-le  banc  (739) 

Vidocq  483  (732)  by 
Coco  II.  (714),  etc., 
and  out  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Cheri,  he  by 
Rustique. 

Plutarque  was  im¬ 
ported  in  August, 

1887,  and  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  at  Island  Home 
Stock  Farm.  He  is 
an  exceedingly 
promising  animal 
and  will  add  value  to 
this  already  cele¬ 
brated  breeding  es¬ 
tablishment,  where 
200  fine  animals  are 
constantly  on  exhi¬ 
bition.  Percheron 
horses  are  growing 
in  favor,  there  can 
be  no  question  about 
it.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  their  grades 
in  New  York  city 
and  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  demand  for 
more  of  them.  The 
Adams  Express  Co. , 
in  particular,  take 
great  pride  in  fur¬ 
nishing  their  wag¬ 
ons  with  these  beau¬ 
tiful  gray  animals. 

There  will  always  be 
a  demand  here  for 
good,  shapely  Perch¬ 
eron  grades,  even  af¬ 
ter  electricity  shall 
drive  the  horse  car 
horse  out  of  the  city 
limits.  The  produce 
of  such  an  animal  as 
we  show  in  the  pic- 
ture,  crossed  on 
strong,  well-built 
mares,  will  always  be 
valuable  horse  prop¬ 
erty. 

Many  farm  writ¬ 
ers  have  pictured  the 
grade  Percheron  as 
a  clumsy,  stupid  ani¬ 
mal  fit  only  for 
heavy,  plodding 
work.  A  walk 
in  the  streets  of 
this  city  would  easily 
prove  the  absurdity 
of  such  statements. 
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METHODS  OF  MAKERS  OF  TOP- 
PRICED  BUTTER. 


L.  S.  HARDIN. 


The  Rural  New- Yorker, in  a  recent  issue, 
showed  very  commendable  enterprise  that 
has  been  quoted  far  and  near,  in  procuring 
descriptions  of  the  methods  pursued  in  making 
butter  by  those  who  took  prizes  at  the  late 
dairy  show  in  New  York.  The  question  of 
who  makes  good  butter  is,  however,  an  open 
one.  The  judges  at  dairy  fairs  are  usually 
chosen  from  men  who  have  well-known  repu¬ 
tations  as  dairy  expounders  or  noted  agricul¬ 
tural  college  professors.  These  gentlemen 
are  usually  wise  in  their  way,  but  for  the 
want  of  practice  are  not  experts  at  butter¬ 
testing.  To  cover  this  point  I  obtained  from 
Mr.  G.  B.  Douglas,  a  prominent  butter  com¬ 
mission  merchant  of  New  York  City,  per¬ 


mission  to  address  a  number  of  questions  to 
the  persons  making  the  butter  that  he  uni¬ 
formly  sells  at  the  highest  prices  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  market,  as  this  is  a  test  of 
quality  that  cannot  be  questioned.  There 
are  some  very  interesting  developments  in 
these  answers.  Of  the  five  first-class  butter 
makers,  four  set  the  milk  in  open  pans,  show¬ 
ing  no  regard  for  modern  improvements.  All 
of  them  churn  every  day  except  Sundays, 
thus  showing  great  regard  for  that  prime 
necessity  in  good  butter  making,  not  to  allow 
the  cream  to  become  old  and  stale  which  is 
probably  the  cause  why  nine-tenths  of  the 
butter  that  finds  its  way  to  the  general 
market  is  such  poor  stuff.  As  a  rule  they 
work  the  butter  a  second  time  and  do  not  use 
the  granular  method.  Here  they  are  proba¬ 
bly  in  error,  though  if  well  done  a  second 
working  does  not  hurt  butter  and  makes  it 
dry  and  firm. 

The  most  important  development  in  these 
answers  is  contained  in  the  responses  of  Messrs. 
Mitchell  and  Smith,  who  milk  farrow  cows. 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  of  late  to  the 
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effect  that  all  the  evils  that  occur  in  butter¬ 
making  can  be  traced  to  the  use  of  far¬ 
row  cows  in  the  dairy.  Here  are  two  men 
milking  about  30  cows  each,  who  buy  fresh 
cows  with  a  view  to  their  “general-purpose” 
qualities,  feed  them  well,  and,  not  putting 
them  to  the  bull,  milk  them  so  long  as  they 
are  profitable  at  the  pail,  and  when  failing  in 
milk  turn  them  off  to  the  butcher.  This  is 
against  all  modern  philosophy,  but  these  men 
certainly  make  good  butter  or  they  would  not 
get  top  prices  for  their  goods.  I  have  known 
many  dairymen  who  have  made  money  by 
this  system  of  milking  and  fattening  for  the 
butcher.  It  is  not  high  dairying,  but  is  a  good 
way  to  make  money.  Here  are  the  questions 
sent  to  the  five  persons  whose  butter  brings 
top  prices  among  the  commission  merchant’s 
customers.  To  avoid  repetition,  the  questions 
are  put  first  in  order;  then  come  the  answers 
of  each  butter  maker. 

1.  How  many  cows  do  you  keep? 

2.  Of  what  breed  are  they? 

3.  Do  you  raise  or  breed  your  own  cows? 

4.  To  what  breed  does  your  bull  belong? 

5.  What  do  you  feed  summer  and  winter? 

6.  Do  you  salt  your  cows  and  how  much? 

7.  Do  you  wash  the 
c  2,^. 8  udders  before 
milking? 

*•  H™  many  pounds 
of  butter  do  you  make 
Per  cow  per  year? 
J;,How  do  you  set  the 
or  raise  the  cream? 
Jii'i  How  ,lon«  *s  the 
skimmed?1  bef°re  “  13 

ehurn?°W  °ften  do  yon 

12.  How  long  do  you 
keep  the  cream  before 
churning? 

13.  How  do  you  keep 
the  cream? 

14.  Do  you  stop  the 
churn  when  the  butter 
comes  in  granular  form 
and  then  wash  It  in  the 
churn? 

15.  Do  you  wash  the 
butter  with  brine  or 
with  fresh  water? 

10.  What  kind  of  churn 
do  you  use? 

17.  How  do  you  work 
the  butler? 

18.  Do  you  churn  by 
hand  or  power? 

19.  At  what  tempera¬ 
ture  do  you  churn? 

lid.  Do  you  use  a  ther¬ 
mometer? 

21.  Do  you  color  the 
butter? 

22.  How  much  salt  do 
you  use? 

y°u  put  sugar  in 
the  butter? 

o  H4.',  HoV  l°ug  after 
salting  the  butter  do  you 
let  it  stand  before  re¬ 
working  It? 

25.  How  many  times  do 
you  work  the  butter? 

26.  What  kind  of  salt 
do  you  use? 

P  How  many  pounds 
or  milk  do  you  need  to 
niake  one  pound  of  but- 
terr 

28'  Do.  you  test  the 
milk  and  butter  capacity 
of  your  cows  and  how 
do  you  do  it? 

29.  Do  you  make  but¬ 
ter  in  summer  and  win- 
ter? 

FROM  C.  L.  SMITH. 

L-  On  an  average 
about  30. 

2.  The  majority  of 
them  are  natives ; 
but  there  are  some 
Ayrshire  and  Short¬ 
horn  grades. 

3.  Ordinarilyl 
raise  them ;  but  at 
present  I  buy  them 
either  in  the  fall  or 
spring  ;let them  come 
in  and  then  begin  to 
feed  them  light  feed, 
such  as  bran  or  other 
wheat  offal,  which  is 
continued  through 
the  summer  until  the 
weather  is  cool  in  the 
fall. 

4.  When  I  raise  mj 
cows  I  use  the  best 
grade  Ayrshire  o  r 
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Hhort-horn  bull  I  can  procure.  Too  Sbort- 
horn  Is  my  favor!  to. 

5.  Thu  past  year  I  fed  wheat-bran  during 
the  spring  and  Hummer  moot  ,hs,  and  during 
uutumn  bran  ami  corn  meal.  From  Novemlsir 
15  until  the  cows  are  lit  for  the  butcher — 
which  will  bo  from  the  fl rnt  of  March  to  the 
first  of  June  I  feed  all  they  will  cat,  with  a 
relish  of  bran  and  corn-meal,  mixed  equal 
parts  by  weight.  In  the  meantime  the  bull  is 
kept  from  them. 

6.  Yes.  They  are  given  about  a  dessert 
spoonful  every  morning  as  soon  as  they  have 
eaten  their  meal. 

7.  No.  A  liberal  supply  of  straw  keeps 
them  clean  and  renders  it  unnecessary. 

8.  I  send  my  milk  to  the  cheese  factory  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  and  make  butter  in  the  win¬ 
ter  only. 

9.  In  large  open  pans,  about  three  inches 
deep,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  number 
of  cows,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  they  may 
give. 

10.  From  80  to  48  hours. 

11.  I  have  churned  twice  a  week  tills  winter; 
though  I  would  prefer  churning  every  other 
day,  but  I  like  to  fill  a  tub  at  one  churning,  so 
defer  churning  os  above  stated. 

12.  Generally  \2  hours,  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  keep  it  at  all;  but  would  churn 
immediately  if  desirable. 

15,  In  tin  cans,  and  I  use  tin  palls  to  milk 
in.  I  think  wooden  pails  should  bo  reckoned 
as  tilings  of  the  past. 

14.  Yes. 

15.  When  it  comes  in  granular  form  before 
drawing  the  buttermilk  I  put  into  the  mass  a 
pail  of  brine,  churn  for  a  moment,  draw  the 
buttermilk  and  rinse  with  fresh  water. 

lb.  It  is  whatis  known  as  the  Hanborn  churn 
and  iiutter- worker, 

17.  By  means  of  a  fluted-roller  butter- 
worker. 

18.  With  a  railway  horse-power. 

19.  (Sixty  two  degrees. 

*J0.  Always. 

21.  Yes. 

22.  Three  fourth*  of  an  ounce  per  pound. 

98.  No. 

34  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  let  it 
stand  at  all:  but  would  pack  it  directly  from 
the  churn  and  start  it  for  the  market. 

545.  Only  once. 

30.  Higgins’s  Eureka. 

27.  Mine  being  a  private  dairy,  I  do  not 
t  ake  the  trouble  to  weigh  and  keep  an  account 
of  the  milk. 

2H.  1  do  not,  but  1  thins  it  should  be  done. 

99.  I  send  my  milk  to  the  cheese  factory  in 
summer  and  make  butter  in  winter. 


PROM  J.KWJH  FRANUKH. 

1.  Thirty  cows. 

2.  Ayrshire,  Hhort-horn  and  Jersey  mixed. 

3.  I  raise  my  own  stock, 

4.  I  change  bulls  of  the  three  named  breeds. 

5.  Harley  and  oats  in  winter;  grass  in  sum¬ 
mer. 

fi.  I  give  the  cows  a  small  handful  of  salt 
once  a  week 

7.  No;  I  brush  them.  I  think  it  a  bad  prac¬ 
tice  to  wash  the  udders  in  cold  weat  her. 

8.  I  never  kept  track  of  it. 

9.  In  small  pans. 

10.  i  skim  when  the  cream  is  ri|si. 

11.  K very  day,  Hunday  excepted. 

12.  Twelve  bourj. 

13.  In  a  fin  can. 

14.  Yes. 

15.  Fresh  water. 

1(1.  A  dash  churn. 

17.  With  a  butter  worker,  roller  and  slab. 

18.  Power. 

Hi.  At,  a  temperature  of  64  degrees  in  winter 
and  00  degrees  in  summer: 

,20.  Yes. 

22.  Three  quarters  of  an  ounce  to  the 
pound. 

93.  Wo. 

24.  Two'iiours. 

55.  Twice. 

20.  Ashton’s, 

57.  I  have  never  weighed, 

38,  Yes;  in  the  pan,  by  the  amount  of 
cream. 

39.  Yes. 


FROM  .7.  MITCH  KM,. 

1.  Forty  to  fifty. 

2.  I’m  not  particular. 

3.  No;  1  buy  my  cows. 

4.  - . 

5.  I  milk  only  in  winters,  when  I  feed  corn 
meal  and  shorts  with  hay. 

0.  Yes;  I  give  a  handful  to  each  once  each 
week. 

7.  I  keep  them  clean,  but  use  no  water. 

8.  I  use  mostly  farrow  cows  only  for  the 
winter. 

9.  In  tin  pans  holding  six  quarts  each. 

10.  Thirty-six  hours,  as  a  rule. 

)  I.  Every  day,  except  Hundays, 

13,  Over-night. 
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13.  In  cans  holding  about  30  quarts  each. 

14.  We  churn  until  the  butter  is  pretty  well 
gathered  and  then  wash  it  in  the  churn. 

15.  Fresh  water. 

16.  The  Btoddard. 

17.  With  Heed’s  butter-worker. 

18.  Hy  hand. 

Hi.  At  65  degrees. 

30.  Yes. 

31.  Bomewhat. 

33.  It  depends  on  the  salt  and  the  condition 
of  butter.  Not  more  than  one  ounce  to  the 
pound. 

33.  No. 

34.  Four  or  five  hours. 

35.  Twice. 

36.  I  used  Warsaw  dairy  salt  this  season. 

37.  About  30  pounds.  The  amount  depends 
on  the  feed, 

38.  1  do  not.  I  feed  for  milk  and  butter 
and  if  a  cow  fails  in  milk  she  is  fattened  for 
the  butcher. 

99.  No.  _ 

FROM  JOSEPH  KWiNO  A  ORICA  MF.RV. 

I.  We  buy  milk  from  about  <J00  cows. 

3  Mostly  Short  horns  with  some  “natives.” 
5.  Hummer,  tame  pasture,  and  winter, 
ground  feed  and  Timothy. 

8.  About  150. 

it.  We  set  the  milk  in  pail*  in  water— open 
pails  with  a  capacity  of  35  pounds  of  milk. 

10.  Thirty-six  hours. 

II.  Everyday. 

13.  One  day  or  until  it  sours. 

13.  In  35  quart  tin  pails. 

14.  Yes. 

15.  In  fresh  water. 

16.  Bquare, 

17.  With  a  hand  butter  worker. 

18.  Bleam-powor, 

Hi.  A  temperature  of  58  degrees  in  summer, 
and  63  in  winter. 

30.  Yes. 

31.  W e  color  the  cream  in  the  churn. 

33.  An  ounce  and  one-eighth  to  the  pound 
of  butter. 

33.  No. 

34.  We  work  it  out  of  the  churn  [ready  for 
market. 

35.  Once. 

36.  Ashton’s, 

37.  From  30  in  winter  to  35  In  summer. 

38.  We  test  the  milk  in  glass  tubes. 

39.  All  the  year  round. 

FROM  A  CREAMERY. 

1.  On  an  average  we  use  the  milk  of  500 
cows. 

2.  Natives  crossed  with  Jersey  bulls. 

3.  We  raise  them. 

4.  Jersey  or  Alderney. 

5.  Grass  in  summer  and  corn-meal  for  grain 
in  winter. 

<5.  We  salt  every  week  as  much  as  they  will 
cat, 

7.  Ye«;  in  all  coses. 

8.  About  140  pounds  in  the  factory  season, 
or  in  six  months. 

9.  in  large  pans.  Our  system  is  what  is 
celled  open  setting. 

10.  Forty-eight  hours  in  spring;  36  hours  in 
summer  and  fall. 

11.  Once  every  day. 

12.  Twenty-four  hours. 

13.  In  cans  of  40  pounds  each. 

II.  Yes. 

15.  With  a  weak  brine 

16.  The  barrel  churn. 

17.  With  lever  worker. 

18.  Hy  power. 

HI.  At  02  degrees  In  cold  weather  and  58  <!<• 
green  in  hot  weather. 

30.  Yes. 

31.  Yes. 

33.  Three  quarters  of  an  ounce  to  the  pound. 

98.  No. 

34.  About  half  a  minute. 

35.  No  stated  number  of  times.  We  have  to 
use  our  good  judgment  on  this  matter. 

36.  The  Ashton  salt. 

37.  About  24  f  on  an  average  for  the  season. 

38.  - 

99,  Only  in  summer. 


£l)c  J^frj&sntan. 


HRKED1NG  FOR-  MANURE. 

A.  L.  CROSBY, 

A  “scrub”  cow  llml  (/Ivan  her  manure  for 
profit  without  ’’ eating  her  head  off’  itoen 
well :  the  special  purpose,  cow  more  prof¬ 
itable  than  the  general -purpose,  cow;  small 
eows  giving  small  messes  of  rich  ■milk  bet¬ 
ter  Ham  large,  earns  giving  large  messes  of 
poor  milk. 

The  Rural  says,  in  “brevities:”  “The 
man  who  proposed  to  breed  for  manure  would 
bo  considered  u  fit  subject  for  an  insane  nsy- 
um.  Yet  the  man  who  breeds  ‘scrubs’  comes 


pretty  near  doing  it,  doesn’t  ho?”  He  does;  he 
comes  so  near  it  that  if  bo  got  his  manure  as 
profit  lie  would  Just  fill  the  Mil.  Rut  take 
the  average  scrub  cow  as  an  illustration.  Hite 
will  make  135  pounds  of  butter  a  year,  which, 
at  the  scrub  price  of  15  cents  per  pound,  will 
bring  the  large  sum  of  #18.75.  To  this  sum 
must  lie  added  the  price  of  a  scrub  calf  and 
some  skim  and  buttermilk.  Add  these  to¬ 
gether,  and  it  will  take  all  the  manure  she 
makes  to  balance  the  cost  of  feeding.  Hut  if 
the  owner  of  a  scrub  cow  could  make  the  milk, 
butter  and  the  calf  pay  for  Lading  the  <-ow, 
he  would  lie  breeding  for  manure.  And  if  lie 
will  openly  avow  that  as  tiis  object  he  is  out! 
tied  to  to  l»e  considered  a  successful  (?)  breed¬ 
er,  and  the  Rural  should  not  encourage  him 
by  saying  ho  is  a  fit  subject  for  an  insane  asy¬ 
lum.  This  breeding  for  manure  is  also 
done  with  all  other  domestic  animals;  hut  prin 
efpally  wit.ii  cows  for  the  dairy. 

The  man  who  breeds  for  the  butter  dairy 
large,  beefy  (tows  that  give  a  large  quantity 
of  poor  milk  is  making  a  mistake;  hut  ho  looks 
ahead  eight  or  ten  years  to  the  time  when  lie 
will  sell  ids  bfg  old  cow  for  beef,  and  when 
she  tips  the  scales  at  1,500  pounds,  ho 
smiles  an  insane-asylum  kind  of  smile  and 
fancies  ho  has  got  paid  for  keeping  an  ex 
tra  600  pounds  of  carcass  for  eight  or  ten 
years  In  the  2f,  cents  per  pound  lie  gets  for  his 
big  cow.  What,  is  the  difference  between  this 
man  and  the  one  who  breeds  for  manure? 
Why,  the  breeder  for  manure,  if  be  gets  the 
manure  free,  is  probably  a  little  ahead,  and  I 
can’t  see  how  the  big  poor- -milk-cow  can  pay 
any  profit.  I  won’t  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  big-cow  man  Is  a  lit,  subject  for  the  I.  A., 
because,  us  a  rule,  he  has  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  good  blood,  and  therefore  is  far 

ahead  of  the  scrub  . . .  and  in  course  of 

time  will  see  the  error  of  his  ways  and  n  form. 

In  the  same  “brevities”  column  of  the 
Rural  of  December  31,  is  a  report  of  another 
record-breaking  cow  and  tier  name  is  i’letertgo 

112  7--16  pounds  of  milk  in  om- day.  That  is 
good  so  far  us  it  goes ;  but  before  I  invest  in 
any  of  1’ieter  G’s  calves,  1  should  like  to  know 
how  much  of  those  1 12  7-16  pound*  of  milk  Is 
water.  Home  of  the  New  Jersey  men  sell  their 
milk  In  Philadelphia  with  agiiuranlceof  1 4  per 
cent,  of  solids  I  may  be  mistaken  one  or  two 
per  cent,  but  I  think  I  am  right.  Now  if  Pieter- 
G's  milk  will  come  up  to  that,  mark, she  is  indeed 
a  “wonder.”  It  is  not  considered  anything 
extra  for  a  Ji  rsoy  cow  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter, from  10  pounds  of  milk.  EG,  us  con¬ 
sider  P —  e’s  record  at  that  rate— 112  pounds 
of  milk  and  Hi  pounds  of  that  milk  to  u 
pound  of  buffer!  no,  I  can’t  figure  that  out: 
It  makes  me  dizzy.  We’ll  try  double  the 
quantity,  say  20  pounds  of  tnilk  to  the  pound 
of  butter.  That  gives  us  5  3  5  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  for  one  day.  Now  let’s  brace  up,  and  cal¬ 
culate  how  much  butter  she  will  make  at  that 
rate  for  the  293  days  of  h<T  trial  1 ,30«» 
pounds! II  That  is  too  much  for  one  cow,  but 
I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  figures,  although  to 
make  the  problem  easier  I  threw  off  the  09^ 
pounds,  and  made  my  calculation  on  26,000 
pounds  of  milk  even.  Suppose  we  take  80 
pounds  of  that  milk  tonnake  a  pound  of  but¬ 
ter,  we  get  866  2-8  pounds  of  blitter,  mid  the 
returns  are  not  all  in,  as  there  are  72  days 
more  to  complete  the  year.  Now  if  a  .Jersey 
breeder  should  offer  me  a  Jersey  cow  and  my 
It  took  30  pounds  of  her  milk  to  make  a  pound 
of  butter,  I’d  t  hink  he  was  a  “fit  candidate 
for  the  insane  asylum.” 

If  seems  hardly  fair  to  say  it  just  now,  but 
a  Jersey  row  lias  a  record  on  a  similar  mi 
tbority  as  that  of  fills  Holstein  Friesian,  that, 
is, tier  owners-  and  I  doubt  neither  one  nor  the 
other-  of  one  pound  of  butter  from  3  47-100 
of  milk.  I  can’t  calculate  this  IE- I'Ve  record 
at  that  rate,  it  would  seem  like  making  fun  of 
the  subject.  The  moral  of  all  this  is  just  here 

the  I l.-F.  breeders  have  got  the  best  breed 
of  cows  for  milk  on)  the  face  of  the  earth; 
there  is  no  other  breed  that  can  show  up  any 
where  near  them.  They  have  been  bred  for 
one  special  purpose — milk— many  years  before 
American  breeders  got  hold  of  them,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  improve  them,  and  they  have  im¬ 
proved  them.  And  now  “they  want  the 
earth”-  milk, butter, cheese  and  beef;  in  short, 
the  general-purpose  cow,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word  in  every  function.  And  they 
won’t  get  her;  but  on  the  contrary  they  will 
ruin  a  special  purpose  milk  cow  in  order  to 
get,  what?  A  myth.  Not  all  the  H.-F. 
breeders  are  doing  this.  Home  are  Miflsllei]  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  originators  of  tills 
famous  breed,  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
breed  out  the  beef  points  and  the  wafer  points, 
and  the  time  Is  fast  approaching  when  all 
wholesale  buyers  of  milk  will  demand  a  certain 
percent,  of  “solids, ”  and  then  the  rigid,  kind 
of  II.  Fricsiatis  will  get  a  boom  that  will  open 
the  eyes  of  the  general  purpose  men. 

Home  H,  F.’h  arc  very  good  milkers,  hut  a 
butter  mail  doesn’t  want  to  handle  so  much 
milk,  nor  feed  such  a  carcass.  For  a  milk¬ 
man  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  IE  F.,  but  If 


I  saw  a  man  intent  on  making  gilt-edged 
butter,  looking  for  his  26,000  pounds  of  rnilk- 
a  year  Holsteins,  !  would  catch  him  and  carry 
him  hack  whence  he  came  the  asylum  for 
the  insane. 

Baltimore  Co..  Md. 


fcfyt  poultry  IJtvaX. 

INQUIRIES  REGARDING  THE  INCUBA¬ 
TOR. 


P,  H.  JACOBS. 

Brace  in  the  Mural  is  valuable  and  so  Im¬ 
portant  a  subject  as  art illcial  incubation  can¬ 
not  perhaps  bo  made  entirely  plain  to  a  nov¬ 
ice  in  a  few  articles,  but  as  interested  parties 
have  written  for  additional  information  it 
may  interest  others  to  answer  them  here. 
Among  Hie  questions  a»kcd  are:  “Does  the 
Incubator  described  in  the  Rural  dispense 
entirely  with  the  useof  a  lamp,  using  at  inter¬ 
vals  a  bucket  of  water  to  maintain  proper 
temperature?  1  fear  this  will  not  be  satis¬ 
factory  unless  the  incubator  is  kept  In  u  warm 
room  or  cellar.” 

All  incubators  must  be  kept  in  a  warm  loca¬ 
tion,  whether  operated  by  a  lamp  or  other¬ 
wise.  Tile  warmer  the  room  or  collar  the  loss 
wanid.il  required  to  be  supplied.  Hear  in 
mind  Unit  the  incubator  recommended  lias 
four  inches  of  sawdust,  surrounding  it,  and 
more  sawdust  would  still  be  an  advantage. 
The  sawdust  is  not  used  to  protect  against,  the 
outside  temperatwe,  but  to  absorb  and  hold 
a  large  aniouiitof  heal,, and  fliat  is  the  secret  of 
ils  success.  Tile  directions  given  were  to  first 
till  the  tank  with  boiling  water  and  allow  if  to 
remain  for  24  hours.  In  the  meantime  the 
sawdust  absorbs  the  heat  and  more  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  is  then  added  until  the  egg -drawer  iH about 
ill)  or  115  degrees.  By  this  time  there  is  a 
quantity  of  stored  heat  in  the  sawdust.  The 
eggs  will  cool  the  drawer  to  1.03.  The  loss  of 
heat  (due  to  its  being  held  by  t  lie  sawdust)  will 
be  very  slow.  All  that  is  needed  then  is  to 
supply  that  which  will  lie  lost  in  12  hours,  and 
a  bucket  of  boiling  water  should  keep  t.iie 
heat  about  correct,  if  milled  twice  a  day,  but 
it  may  require  more,  as  some  consideration 
must  be  given  to  fluctuations  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  atmosphere.  The  third  week  of  In¬ 
cubation,  owing  to  uulmol  heat  from  the  cm 
bryo  chicks,  a  bucket  of  boiling  water  will 
sometimes  hold  temperature  for  24  hours.  No 
objection  can  lie  uiged  against  attaching  a 
lamp  arrangement,  but  a  lamp  is  dangerous 
at,  night,  while  the  flume  must  he  regulated 
according  to  tornjieraturo.  The  object  of  giv 
mg  the  hot  water  method  was  to  avoid  lumps, 
We  have  a  large  number  of  them  in  use  (no 
lamps)  here,  and  they  are  equal  to  any  others 
in  results. 

With  all  due  respect  to  some  inquirers  the 
majority  of  them  seem  afraid  of  the  work. 
Now,  there  is  some  work  with  all  incubators, 
What  is  desired  is  to  get,  rid  of  the  anxiety. 

I  stated  that  a  bucket  of  water  twice  a  day 
would  sulllee,  I  trusted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader  somewhat.  Of  course,  if  the  licut 
in  t lie  egg  drawer  Is  90  degrees,  and  the 
weal  her  cold,  it  may  thou  take  a  wash  holler 
full  of  water  to  gG,  the  temperature  hack  to 
103  degrees,  but,  when  It,  is  at  193  !<<■<  p  it  there 
even  if  it  occasionally  requires  two  buckets  of 
boiling  wafer.  To  judge  of  what,  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  let  us  suppose  the  operator  looks  at  the 
thermometer  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  exactly 
108  degrees.  He  estimates  Unit  it  will  lose  u 
little  by  night,  and  draws  off  half  a  bucket  of 
water.  At,  night  he  lluds  It,  at  102,  Know 
ing  thut  it,  Is  on  wiint,  we  term  “the  down 
grade,”  he  applies  a  bucket, and  a  half  (always 
allowing  lor  the  night  being  colder  tliauthe 
day).  As  stated,  the  sawdust  will  not  allow 
the  drawer  to  become  too  cold,  as  it  gives  off 
heat  to  the  drawer.  And,  as  the  sawdust  ab¬ 
sorbs,  it  is  not  easy  to  have  the  heat  too  high, 
due  need  not,  even  look  at  the  drawer  until 
the  proper  times  No  watching  the  incuba¬ 
tor  regulates  itself.  If  a  lamp  Is  used  too 
much  heat  may  accumulate.  The  flame  must 
he  occasionally  turned  iqi  or  down,  and  the 
operator  must  remain  at  home  and  watch  it, 
while  during  the  third  week  tie  will  easily  cook 
his  eggs. 

The  incubator  can  he  made  at  home  for  so 
small  a  sum  (about  #5  for  the  tank  #1  for 
faucet,  etc,,  with  116  feet  of  lumber)  that  It, 
will  cost  hut  little  to  try  It.  A  piece  of  glass 
ran  be  placed  ia  front  of  the  egg  drawer,  if 
preferred.  If  tbo  h<*at,  goes  down  to  90,  or 
rises  at  times  to  105,  no  harm  Is  done.  Hut  it 
works  well,  and  hatches,  the  proof  being  that 
hundreds  are  In  use,  I  did  not  give  the  plan 
as  a  theory  or  an  experiment.  They  are  in 
practical  use  hero,  and  work  alongside  of  the 
more  expensive  ones,  and  have  Incri  in  use  for 
four  years.  To  use  a  lamp  attachment,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  have  a  No.  2  burner  lump 
with  a  i%eted  sheet  iron  chimney,  the  chimney 
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fitting  over  tho  flume,  like  an  ordinary  globe, 
find  extending  tb«  chimney  (using  an  elbow) 
through  the  tank  from  the  rear,  ending  in 
front.  It  should  bo  soldered  at  the  tank.  The 
heat  from  the  lamp  will  then  pass  through  the 
chimney  and  consequently  warm  I  In?  sur 

rounding  water. 

WINTER  OARK  UK  POULTRY  IN  A 
NIJTHHKLL. 

1  notick  that  much  Interest  is  shown  in  the 
matter  of  winter-laying  of  hens,  As  I  have 
had  good  success  in  that  line  this  year,  your 
readers  may  be,  interested  to  know  what  has 
been  done, 

I.  Htoek.  My  brood  consists  of  eight  pure 
brahma  hens,  two  years  old;  10  Plymouth 
Hocks,  and  10  of  u  cross  between  a  pure  Brown 
I/jghorn  cockerel  and  White  Brahma  hens,  of 
which  12  are  eight  and  the  balance  six  months 
old.  One  Plymouth  Rock  and.  one  Brown 
Leghorn  cockerel. 

2  Feed.  First  thing  in  the  morning  a 
medium  feed  of  three  parts  wheat  and  one  of 
corn.  In  the  middle  of  the  morning  the  table 
scraps  from  breakfast  warmed  up  and  a  table 
spoonful  of  concentrated  chicken  feed  from 
the  grocer’s  stirred  in.  In  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  the  dinner  scraps  are  fed  as  they 
run.  Wegivo  no  feed  atinght.  Water  given  in 
an  open  iron  baking  pan  every  morning, 

5.  Mouse.  Moderate  size,  wood  floor,  two 
small  windows,  floor  raised  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  shelter  shed  on  one  side.  No  urtlilcial 
heat,  Well  ventilated. 

4.  The  Run.  Hineo  the  middle  of  October 
they  have  been  free  to  forage  in  lawn  and 
garden.  I 


till  late,  for  fear  of  rot;  the  Helds  of  early 
varieties  grow  up  with  weeds  after  they  are 
“laid  by.”  In  the  spring  a  long  Interregnum 
is  left  between  old  potatoes  lit  to  eat  and  the 
new  crop,  and  the  seed  stock  of  tho  country 
loses  much  of  its  vigor  through  sprouting  in 
cellars  and  pits  Most  farmers  have  had  occa 
slon  to  notice  the  difference  between  the  yield 
from  crisp,  unsprouted  seed  potatoes  and  that 
from  the  wilted,  sprouted  tubers  so  often  used. 
Home  years  ago  Professor  Beal  made  a  test  of 
this  difference.  I  speak  from  recollection,  but 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  according  to 
tiie  published  account  which  I  saw,  ho  found 
one  sprouting  of  seed  potatoes  lowered  the 
yield  10  per  cent. ;  each  additional  sprouting 
still  further  reduced  the  crop,  till  finally  there 
was  no  yield  at  all.  Even  a  10  per  cent, 
shrinkage  in  all  that,  portion  of  the  annual 
potato  crop  grown  from  sprouted  seed  would 
result  in  an  aggregate  loss  of  millions  of  hush 
els.  The  question  trow  to  store  potatoes  and 
not  have  them  sprout  I  have  seen  answerer!  in 
the  papers  by  recommending  a  “cold”  cellar, 
of  about  40  degrees  temperature.  I  f  there  are 
cellars  that,  are  cold  in  warm  weather,  without 
the  use  of  some  artificial  process,  I  have  not 
seen  them.  The  temperature  of  well  water  Is 
about  45  degn  us  only,  and  anybody  knows 
how  much  colder  a  well  Is  than  a  cellar.  But 
the  greatest  (llfllculty  comes  in  from  the  fact 
that  potatoes  are  such  a  prolific  source  of  heat 
in  themselves. 

If  a  40  degree  cellar  could  he  found  and  1st 
tilled  with  potatoes  the  temperature  would  at, 
once  begin  to  rise,  and  the  later  in  the  season, 
the  faster  it  would  go  up.  I  repeat  that  a 
cellar  filled  with  potatoes  will  haven  much 


However,  any  process  that  could  be  devised 
would  probably  be  unprofitable  to  the  small 
cropper  and  the  larger  the  business  done  the  less 
the  cost,  per  bushel.  If  it  should  be  found  that 
individual  operators  could  not  reach  such  an 
improvement  on  a  profitable  scale  why  could 
not  several  of  them  pool  their  issues  sufficient 
ly  to  build,  jointly,  a  potato  elevator?  Then! 
are  at  leust  50,000  bushels  of  potatoes  held  in 
store  by  farmers  within  three  miles  of  where 
i  live.  It  seems  to  me  there  would  he  many 
advantages  and  economies  in  having  that 
large  stock  under  one  roof,  one  Insurance; 
one  management;  on  a  side  track  where  they 
could  be  loaded  in  any  weather  or  state  of 
the  roads,  besides  the  great  item  that  the  tern 
peraturo  could  be  controlled,  by  artificial 
means,  in  one  large  building  much  cheaper 
than  m  several  small  ones. 

Edwardsvillo,  Kans.  udwin  tayook. 


MOW  GOOD  FARMING  I’AYN  IN  DA 
KOTA. 


I  wah  much  interested  In  your  article, 
“Mow  Farming  Bays,”  in  your  Issue  of  De¬ 
cember  ‘44 th,  giving  the  experience  of  farmers 
in  Ohio  and  New  York  State.  I  want  to  give 
you  my  experience  with  a  piece  of  wheat  in 
this  part  of  the  world 

I  had,  in  the  summer  of  188(1,  a  piece  of  land 
consisting  of  00  acres,  whicii  had  been  rented 
and  was  in  very  poor  condition,  foul  apd  sour. 
I  summer  fallowed  it  that  year, plowing  twice, 
first  in  June,  very  shallow,  and  again  In  Hep 
temher,  very  deep.  I  sowed  it  in  the  spring 
of  IHH7  with  broadcast  seeder,  one  man  and 
team  sowing  it  all  in  one  day.  I  harrowed  it 


if  in  the  above  ease  I  had  been  compelled  to 
sell  my  wheat  at  the  usual  market  price,  say 
what  it  is  worth  here  now,  fid  cents  per 
bushel,  tile  net  profit  per  acre  would  have 
been  cut  down  to  $17. 1  2,  which  still  leaves 
margin  enough  to  emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  good  farming,  good  seed  and,  last, 
but  not  least,  living  in  a  country  where  the 
soil  will  produce  such  crops  without  expensive 
commercial  fertilizers. 

I  presume  If  you  publish  this  you  will  head 
it  “Another  Dakota  blur"  [Not  at  all.-  Kdh.| 
but  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  above  facts 
can  bo  easily  verified.  Do  not  overlook  the 
Diet  that  the  Item  of  $2.40  per  acre  for  inter¬ 
est  is  additional  profit.  it,  r. 

Valley  City,  Dakota. 


<1  l)C  SunneljcuX 


TAM  WORT  II  BOAR  DICK. 

Thk  animal  shown  at  Fig.  15  won  the  llrst 
prize  at  a  recent  English  Royal  Hhow.  Me 
was  hied  |>y  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company, 
at  their  farm  at  Horsham,  Sussex.  The  man 
aging  director  of  this  company,  Mr.  Allondcr, 
has  devoted  great  attention  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  variety  of  pig,  In  the  belief  that 
it  was  unequaled  for  the  production  of  lean 
meat;  and  Ids  example  has  been  followed  by 
many  other  breeders,  so  that  the  Tamworth 
is  now  largely  Bred  in  England,  and  has  also 
been  adopted  by  breeders  of  other  countries, 
with  good  results.  Our  engraving  is  taken 
from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal. 


TAMWOR  I'll  HOAR,  DICK.  He  engraved  from  the  London  Live  Htoek  Journal.  Fig.  15. 


5.  General  ( ‘are.  House  cleaned  weekly  in 
summer,  and  once  a  month  white  washed  with 
carbolic  acid  in  very  thin  lime  wash,  fresh 
hay  in  nests  and  roosts  rubbed  with  kerosene. 
The  run  spaded  up  twice  in  the  year. 

<i.  Results.  But  two  chickens  or  hens  lost 
from  sickness  in  two  years.  Bullets  began  to 
lay  at  six  months  of  age  the  cross-bred  lay¬ 
ing  llrst  nine  to  12  eggs  a  day  through 
December  and  January,  thus  far. 

Essex,  Conn,  ic.  w.  w. 

■■  Ml 

Boui.tky  M aiikkr  page  851)  of  the  Hokai,, 
is  a  humbug.  It,  is  one  of  those  eases  where 
“the  hole  does  not  last  as  long  as  the  whole 
cloth.”  I  bought,  one  last,  spring  and  used  it, 
us  directed;  now  there  Is  no  trace  of  the 
marking.  On  grown  poultry,  a  larger  punch 
might  do  what  is  claimed  Resides  the  tiling 
is  too  fragile.  o.  w.  T. 


Htelton,  N.  J. 


MOLD  HTORACE  EOR  POTATOEH. 


Lisin  this  subject  I  am  able  to  speak  with 
the  freedom  habitually  enjoyed  by  some  volu 
mbious  agricultural  writers  -  my  imagination 
will  not  be  hampered  by  my  knowledge, 

III  debatable  climates,  like  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Kansas  and  southward,  It  is  conceded  that,  a 
great,  point  would  he  gained  by  the  discovery 
ol  some  plan  not  too  exp-msive  that  would 
make  ft,  safe  to  put  away  potatoes  ill  the  sum 
nicr,  as  soon  as  ripe,  so  that  they  would  go 
through  the  winter  without  sprouting  and 
picscrvo  their  eating  qualities  till  potatoes 
come  uguln,  As  it  is,  digging  must  bo  deferred 


higher  temperature  than  the  same  cellar 
would  have  if  empty.  This  I  have  learned  as 
Nimbus  learned  tObucco  growing  “by  ’spos 
ure.”  I  hope  I  won’t  be  asked  “why.”  I 
don’t  know.  Tho  reason  is  unimportant. 
Tlie  remedy  is  the  t  hing.  Tho  only  help  for  It, 
that  I  know  of  is  to  give  the  cellar  plenty  of 
ventilation,  put  the  potatoes  in  as  clean  as 
possible  and  then  shovel  thorn  over  every 
month  or  two.  This  will  keep  the  sprouting 
tendency  In  cheek  very  largely;  but,  it,  won’t 
make  It  practicable  to  begin  storing  potatoes 
in  July  or  cause  them  to  keep  in  good  flavor 
till  June. 

Heveral  years  ago  I  placed  some  barrels 
of  Early  Ohio  potatoes  in  the  Kansas  City 
cold  storage  warehouses  from  March  till 
July.  They  were  kept  in  a  temperature  of 
58  degrees,  and  came  out  crisp  and  very  little 
sprouted.  The  plan  of  this  st  ructure  was  very 
Hlmple:  a  three-story  brick  building  so  lined 
with  matched  lumber  and  tarred  paper  us  to 
make  three  air-spaces  around  the  wall.  In 
the  top  story  was  a  great  bulk  of  Ice,  which 
was  freely  accessible  to  the  air  that,  when 
cooled,  passed  through  duets  to  the  different 
“cool  rooms.”  The  results  were  satisfactory, 
but  the  system  scorned  too  expensive  for  pot  a 
tat, nos.  I  have  wondered  whether  it  was 
necessary  for  potatoes  to  lie  kept,  as  cold  as 
58  degrees  Would  not  a  current  of  air  pass 
lug  through  pipes  showered  with  well  water 
keep  them  cold  enough?  Wine-vaults,  I  be 
Hove,  are  sometimes  cooled  by  air  currents 
forced  through  a  cold  water  spray.  If  the  air- 
blast  of  well  water  temperature  would  bo  sufll 
clout,  the  apparatus  for  producing  It,  would  be 
comparatively  Inexpensive  or  at  least  much 
cheaper  than  those  plans  of  cold  storage  where 
lee  Is  stored  in  quantity  over  the  cool  room. 


twice  with  28-foot  four  horse  harrow,  taking 
a  little  less  than  twodays.  I  rolled  It,  wllli  17 
foot  four  horse  roller,  taking  one  day  and  a 
half.  This  with  our  very  friable  vegetable 
mold  soil  Is  all  that, ought,  to  tie  done.  After 
harvesting  the  crop  It,  was  thrashed  from  the 
shock,  and  from  tho  (Ml acres  we  thrashed  2,280 
bushels  ol  wheat,  The  price  of  wheat  here  to¬ 
day  IsO.'l  cents,  but  owing  to  the  very  superior 
quality  of  this  wheat  I  have  sold  it  all  B>  my 
neighbors  for  seed  at,  one  dollar  jier  bushel. 
Now  the  results  of  this  crop  are  a.s  follows. 

Blowing  land  twice  at  $2.00  |«*r  acre.  .$120  00 
75  Bushels  seed  at,  80  cents  per  Bushel  ...00  00 

Heeding,  one  day,  man  and  team . 4  00 

Harrowing,  2  days,  man  and  4  horses...  12  00 

Rolling,  1 1  j  day,  man  and  4  horses . 0  00 

Reaping  4  days,  man  and  i i  horses . 28  00 

Shocking,  2  men,  5  days .  12  00 

180  pounds  twine  at  III  cents  ...  It)  oo 

Thrashing,  8  cents  per  bushel,  all  found..  182  (Hi 
Interest  on  value  of  laud  at,  $10  per  acre  for 

two  years,  at  12  per  cent  per  annum.  .144  00 

Total  cost  of  crop . 588  lit) 

Received  lor  2280  Bushels  wheat,  at  $1 .  .2280  00 
00  tons  straw  at  $2  per  ton . 180  00 

Total  receipts  . 2400  00 

Net  profits  of  00  acres . 1871  70 

Or  $51.10  per  acre  net  profit  on  land  worth 
at,  its  present  selling  price  only  $10  per  acre. 

Now  of  course  no  one  will  understand  me 
to  say  that  this  Is  a  fair  sample  of  what,  Da¬ 
kota  farmers  actually  do  as  a  rule;  But,  the 
above  yield  Is  not  by  any  means  unheard  of, 
and  has  many  times  been  surpassed.  It,  is 
only  u  fair  sample  of  what  can  he  done  by 
good  cultivation  and  good  seed  hi  such  soil  as 
we  have  Here.  One  of  my  neighbors  last,  year 
bad  407  bushels  on  10  acres  and  from  52  to  55 
bushels  per  acre  Is  quite  common  here  among 
our  best  farmers. 


WHAT  VARIETIEH  OF  ORAI’EH  KHALI, 
I  PLANT? 


MISCItKTAHV  (i  ICO  ROIC  W.  OAMi'BKBL. 

Worden  and  Concord  bent,  for  the  average 
grower  of  htoek  grapes;  Moore's  for  an 
earlier  g rape  of  the.  kind;  Lady  for  a 
"while."  grape,  with  Martha  and  Poe.kling- 
t on.  for  later  sorts;  Catawba  for  red ;  the. 
Delaware  excellent  in  favored  localities', 
among  newer  varieties ,  Ulster  I’roUJIc, 
Verge,  ones,  highly  promising ;  high  merit 
etui  wed  for  the  Woodruff  lied;  all  adapted, 
to  general  vulture, 

I  iiih  quest  ion  is  often  asked  of  me,  but  a  re 
ply  Is  not,  as  easy  as  one  might  suppose,  al 
though  I  have  grown  and  tested  nearly  all  the 
popular  varieties,  as  they  have  appeared  in 
succession,  for  the  past  50  years  For  the  /?v 
erage  grower,  who  has  little  knowledge  of 
grape  growing,  But,  who  wants  grape*  for  him¬ 
self  atid  family  with  the  least,  expenditure  of 
time,  care  and  money,  and  for  vines  that  will 
give  tho  last,  returns  under  these  conditions, 

I  should  say,  plant,  Worden  or  Concord,  or 
both;  as  they  are  much  alike  in  their  churac 
teristle*  the  Worden  having  the  advantage 
of  a  little  batter  quality  and  ripening  a  week 
or  more  earlier.  In  health,  vigor  of  growth, 
productiveness  mid  general  adaptability  to 
nearly  all  soils  and  locutions  where  grapes  can 
be  grown,  there  Is  little  if  any  difference.  If 
an  earlier  variety  is  wanted  of  the  same  class 
of  black  grupoH,  add  to  tile  list  Moore’s  Early, 
which  is  usually  a  week  earlier  than  Worden; 
and  though  not  quite  so  productive  as  Con¬ 
cord  and  perhaps  not  quite  hh  good  in  quality 
has  larger  berries,  and  rather  smaller  clusters. 
It  has  become  quite  popular,  especially  In 
Northern  sections  where  the  seasons  are  too 
short  to  ripen  the  Concord  with  certainty. 

If  more  variety  is  wanted,  tho  white  grape 
Lady  may  be  added,  which  is  also  a  Concord 
seedling  about  as  early  in  ripening  as  Moore’s 
Early,  but  not  as  vigorous  in  growth,  and  ap¬ 
parently  requiring  a  richer  and  stronger  soil 
than  the  others  above  named  to  give  its  best 
results.  It  Is  however  equal  to  any  of  them  in 
health  and  hardiness  of  the  vine,  and  Is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  of  better  quality.  If  more 
white  grapes  are  wanted  the  Martha  may  fol¬ 
low  the  Lady,  ripening  about  with  the  Con¬ 
cord;  and  the  Bocklington  a  week  or  ten  days 
later.  All  the  above-named  are  among  the 
most  reliable  of  our  hardy  native  grapes,  and 
may  be  safely  and  confidently  planted. 

For  red  grapes,  equally  reliable  among  the 
older  varieties,  the  selection  is  more  dlllleult, 
the  Catawba  coming  nearest  to  the  require¬ 
ments;  but  it  Is  not  quite  as  healthy  In  foliage 
nor  as  hardy  in  severe  winters  as  the  other  vari¬ 
eties  I  have  named;  and  it  is  too  late  In  ripen 
lug  for  many  localities.  It  Is  justly  popular 
where  it  can  be  successfully  grown  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  vineyard  and  table 
grapes.  A  partially  shelti  red  location,  the 
south  side  of  a  building  or  wall,  will  often 
ripen  the  Catawba,  by  protecting  It  from  early 
fronts  in  autumn,  in  latitudes  where  vineyard 
or  garden  culture  would  he  impossible.  The 
l  Delaware  grape  has  the  requisites  of  hardinoee 


and  productiveness  for  a  popular  grape,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  highest  quality ;  but  its  rather 
delicate  foliage  renders  it  liable,  in  many 
places  to  mildew  and  consequent  failure.  In 
favored  localities,  where  milrlew  does  not  pre¬ 
vail,  the  Delaware  is  perhaps  the  finest  red 
grape  yet  produced,  early,  productive  and 
profitable. 

Among  the  newer  varieties,  Ulster  Prolific 
may  be  considered  among  those  promising  to 
be  valuable  for  general  cultivation.  The  vine, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  and  tested  it,  appears 
hardy,  and  the  foliage  is  healthy.  Its  growth 
is  moderate,  but  it  is  very  productive  of  me¬ 
dium-sized,  compact  clusters,  averaging  per¬ 
haps  a  little  larger  than  Delaware,  ripening 
medium  early,  of  pure  flavor  and  really  good 
quality.  V erg ennes  has  also  proven  general¬ 
ly  successful,  and  though  not  equal  to  the 
Concord  class  in  all  respects,  is  a  handsome 
red  grape,  of  pleasant  flavor,  but  not  very 
high  character.  Clusters  medium,  berries  me¬ 
dium  to  large,  vine  vigorous  and  productive. 
It  has  been  healthy  in  foliage  with  me;  but  it 
is  reported  as  subject  to  mildew  in  some 
places.  It  will  probably  be  found  as  reliable 
as  any  of  Rogers’s  hybrids,  some  of  which  it 
partially  resembles.  Another  grape  of  recent 
introduction  from  Michigan,  appears  to  have 
nearly  all  the  requisites  of  a  popular  variety 
for  general  cultivation — the  Woodruff  Red. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  a  Concord  seedling  of  the 
most  vigorous  growth,  with  large  and  healthy 
foliage  and  “iron-clad”  constitution  against 
cold  in  severe  winters.  Clusters  and  berries 
are  of  the  largest  size,  ripening  a  little  before 
Concord,  and  as  its  name  indicates,  its  color 
is  a  bright  and  attractive  red.  In  quality  it 
is  regarded  by  most  persons  as  very  good, 
and  I  think  it  altogether  the  most  promising 
red  grape  for  a  popular  and  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  variety  yet  introduced.  Its  one_fault  is  a 
little  too  much  of  what  good  President  Wilder 
called  the  “native  aroma;”  but  which  I  call 
foxiness,  and  this  may  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  estimates  of  the  quality  of  this  grape. 
To  some  tastes  this  “native  aroma”  is 
a  fragrance  and  an  additional  charm;  to 
others  it  is  unpleasant.  I  am  one  of 
the  latter;  and  lor  me,  the  less  a  grape  has  of 
it  the  better.  The  Woodruff  is  not,  however, 
more  objectionable  in  this  respect  than  the 
Martha,  Niagara,  or  Pocklington,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  suit  the  popular  taste  as  well  as 
any  of  the  above-named  varieties.  I  noticed 
that  the  Rural  pronounced  it,  some  time 
since,  a  grape  of  “poor  quality.”  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  specimen  from  which  that  esti¬ 
mate  was  formed,  was  “poor,”  but  as  I  have 
seen  the  Woodruff  Red,  it  is  very  far  from 
being  “poor,”  and  that  is  not  its  normal  char¬ 
acter.  Of  the  hundreds  who  have  tasted  the 
grape  in  my  presence,  it  was  regarded  as  ex¬ 
cellent  by  nearly  all,  and  some  even  declared 
it  superior  to  the  Delaware.  It  could  hardly 
receive  the  approval  of  such  men  as  T.  T. 
Lyon,  Charles  W.  Garfield,  H.  E.  Van  Deman, 
G.  C.  Bracket,  and  many  other  experienced 
fruit-growers,  who  pronounced  it  good,  if  it 
was  a  “poor”  grape.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  I  regard  it  as  worthy  of  extensive  trial ; 
and  I  believe  it  will  take  its  place  among  our 
most  profitable  market  grapes. 

The  above-named  grapes  I  think  are  all  well 
adapted  to  general  culture;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  succeed  in  all  places  where  any 
grapes  can  be  successfully  grown,  and  with 
reasonable  care  and  attention,  will  give  satis¬ 
faction  and  profit  to  those  who  plant  them. 

There  are  many  other  grapes  of  finer  quality 
than  these,  but  they  have  not  been  found  to 
possess  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  general 
planting  in  the  same  degree.  In  a  future  ar¬ 
ticle  I  may  further  notice  the  most  promising 
of  those  which,  with  additional  care,  may  be 
grown  as  successfully  iu  many  places  as  those 
I  have  here  recommended. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 


£tU'm  HoytCg, 


PAINTING.— IV. 


BY  AN  EXPERIENCED  PAINTER. 

Styles  or  fashions  for  outside  painting ;  ad¬ 
dition  of  'lbell  courses ”  to  square  buildings; 
hints  on  suitable  colors  for  outside  paint¬ 
ing;  specimen  suits  of  coloring  to  be  kept 
for  future  reference. 

Much  depends  on  the  architecture  of  the 
house  in  deciding  the  style  of  painting.  A 
large  square  house  with  little  enrichment  or 
changes  of  surface,  cannot  be  put  into  many 
colors,  for  unless  the  different  colors  are  di¬ 
vided  by  divisional  members  of  the  trimming 
of  tne  building,  any  two  colors  coming  to¬ 
gether  would  look  patchy.  A  square  build¬ 
ing  with  plain  sides,  without  any  divisions, 
may  easily  be  prepared  for  a  variety  of  colors 
by  having  what  is  called  in  architectural  par¬ 


lance,  “bell  courses,”  put  on  at  different  inter¬ 
vals  over  the  clap-boarding,  so  as  to  set  on 
flush  with  the  corner  trimmings  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  When  set  on  the  beveling  clap-boards, 
these  will  require  planiDg  on  the  back  bottom 
edge,  so  when  they  are  nailed  over  the  clap¬ 
boards,  the  front  surface  is  perpendicular,  as 
the  window  frames  and  corner  trimmmgs.  It 
is  best  to  have  these  “bell  courses”  follow  the 
top  or  bottom  of  windows  or  any  projecting 
parts,  which  of  themselves  suggest  a  line.  One 
only  on  the  surface  about  the  middle  of  the 
sides  of  a  building  gives  an  opportunity  to 
paint  the  main  surface  in  two  colors,  and  other 
parts  can  then  be  in  stronger  colors  to  har¬ 
monize  the  whole.  The  old,  or  modem-fash- 
'oned  house*  with  many  gables  projecting  ai  d 
retiring  surfaces,  and  the  surfaces  being  in 
different  forms,  such  as  shingles,  upright  sid¬ 
ing,  curtains,  panels,  etc.,  give  an  excellent 
chance  for  painting  to  advantage  in  rich  col¬ 
ors. 

I  will  now  give  some  suggestions  for  combi¬ 
nations  of  colors.  For  want  of  illustrations 
by  colored  samples,  I  can  only  give  the  ideas, 
yet  as  1  will  give  the  names  of  the  colors  com¬ 
bined  to  make  the  tints,  a  painter,  or  one  used 
to  colors,  can  work  from  the  hints  given  A 
rich  russet  olive  color  made  with  raw  sienDa, 
darkened  with  Prussian  blue  and  brightened 
with  a  little  orange  chrome  for  the  body  color; 
the  trimming  color  darker,  made  as  the  first 
color,  but  omitting  the  orange  and  adding 
more  blue  and  a  touch  of  black.  If  there  is 
spandrel  open  work  in  gables,  or  small  cur¬ 
tains  to  upper  windows,  or  any  small  appro¬ 
priate  work,  all  such  may  be  painted  in  deep 
orange,  made  of  orange  chrome  and  Venetian 
red.  Blinds  may  be  rich,  deep,  reddish  brown, 
made  of  Indian  red,  burnt  sienna  and  dark¬ 
ened  with  a  little  black.  Roofs  and  chimneys 
may  be  dark  red,  half  Venetian  red  and 
Prince’s  metallic  paint.  If  there  is  a  brick 
foundation  it  may  be  the  same  as  roof,  or  all 
Venetian  red.  Bashes  of  windows  may  be 
black,  or  dark  brown,  of  Indian  red  and  black. 
This  style  will  admit  of  small  touches  of  red 
(Indian)  on  a  few  little  parts,  but  very  spar¬ 
ingly  if  at  all. 

These  colors  are  a  key  to  a  long  line  of 
deep  rich  coloring.  They  may  be  varied  with 
a  little  more  orange  or  blue  in  body,  with  an 
addition  of  white  to  lighten  it,  or,  dropping 
the  orange  and  adding  more  raw  sienna. 
Ceilings  of  stoops,  balconies  and,  in  some 
cases,  cornices,  may  be  deep  cream  yellow, 
made  with  oiange  chrome  and  white.  Of 
course  the  ceiling  should  be  darkest  on  darkest 
buildings.  This  class  of  colors  we  will  desig¬ 
nate  No.  1  for  future  reference. 

Another  style  of  colors  which  have  been 
very  popular,  inclining  a  little  more  to  green¬ 
ish  tints,  is  made  by  more  white  and  orange, 
and  moderated  or  toned  down  with  black, 
with  trimming  color  deepened  with  raw  umber 
but  with  less  white  to  prevent  body  from 
looking  muddy.  Humoring  these  shades, 
lighter  or  darker,  all  the  various  shades  of 
sage  greens  may  be  produced.  On  light 
bodies  the  trimming  may  be  dark  and 
on  dark  bodies  trimming  may  be  lightest. 
Where  there  are  curtains  on  large 
gables,  or  around  the  building  under  cor¬ 
nices,  a  third  shade,  lighter  or  darker 
than  the  body  can  be  used,  in  which  case 
the  same  trimming  color  may  be  used 
around  both  colors  but  it  must  be  darker 
or  with  sufficient  contrast,  that  the  effect  may 
not  be  lost  on  any  part  of  the  building.  I 
would  not  advise  using  green  itself  for  mak¬ 
ing  these  colors,  as  it  will  not  look  as  soft, 
unless  a  strong  green  is  desired,  but  for  varie 
ty,  chrome  green  of  a  good  quality  and  black 
may  be  used  for  dark- green  blinds  or  trellis 
work.  The  orange,  but  little  lighter  than  No. 
1  may  be  used  and  also  for  the  blinds,  leaving 
out  the  burnt  sienna  and  substituting  a  little 
Venetian  red.  The  roofs  may  be  the  same  or 
redder,  using  more  Venetian  red.  The  floors 
for  this  as  well  as  No.  1  may  be  some  of  the 
body  color  lightened,  and  more  raw  sienna 
and  umber  added.  This  last  selection  we  will 
call  No.  2. 

It  must  be  held  in  mind  that  the  art  of  mix¬ 
ing  colors  of  all  the  various  tints  that  are  not 
decided  or  primary  colors,  is  the  toning  down 
without  destroying  the  richness  of  the  color; 
this  requires  a  light  hand  with  the  black  or 
umber,  especially  where  there  is  white  in  the 
•color.  The  least  over-touch  makes  a  leaden 
color.  The  Prussian  blue  is  also  intensely 
strong  and  must  be  rubbed  up  with  a  knife  on 
a  board  before  mixing. 


^Irboricultuvat, 


THE  WEEPING  HEMLOCK. 


As  was  stated  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
as  long  ago  as  1877  (July  21) ,  this  incompara¬ 
bly  beautiful  evergreen  originated  with  an  old 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Burrow  who  lived, 


we  believe,  near  Mr.  H.  W.  Sargent,  Fishkill, 
N.  Y.  The  plant- loving  Mr.  J.  R.  Trumpy,  in 
the  employ  at  that  time  of  the  Parsons,  of 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  heard  of  it  and 
visited  Mr.  Burrow  hoping  to  purchase  or  beg 
cions.  In  this  he  was  disappointed.  Mr. 
Burrow  would  neither  sell  nor  give.  Mr. 
Trumpy,  thus  sadly  disappointed  and  having 
an  intense  desire  to  secure  so  promising  a  nov¬ 
elty  which  only  enthusiasts  feel,  set  out  for 
Mr.  H.  W.  Sargent’s,  who,  he  had  heard,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  small  specimen  which  was  derived 
from  Mr.  Burrow’s  tree.  Mr.  Sargent  was 
good  to  Mr.  Trumpy. who  left  him  with  a  par¬ 
cel  of  cions,  and  from  them  the  Weeping  Hem¬ 
lock  was  propagated  and  disseminated.  This 
must  have  been  2?  or  28  years  ago.  Now  this 
Weeping  Hemlock  is  catalogued  as  Abies 
Canadensis  Sargentii  pendula.  Ought  not  the 
varietal  name  to  be  Burrowii  pendula,  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  originator?  Otherwise  we  should 
say  that  Mr.  Trumpy’s  name  should  be  given, 
since  it  was  due  to  him  rather  than  to  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent  that  the  tree  was  introduced. 

Our  engraving  in  the  Rural  above  alluded 
to  (1877)  shows  it  grafted  upon  a  stock  some 
five  feet  high,  but  it  was  found  not  to  thrive 
well,  as  the  naked  stem  cracks  while  the  mas¬ 
sive  foliage,  like  most  evergreens  perched  on 
high  stems,  is  too  heavy  for  grace  and  propor¬ 
tion  and  is  liable  to  be  beaten  and  tossed  by 
heavy  winds.  The  illustration.  Fig.  16  (p.  39), 
is  re-engraved  from  our  valuedEnglish  contem¬ 
porary  the  London  Garden.  It  was  drawn 
from  a  photograph  sent  to  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
editor,  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons,  in  whose  home 
grounds  the  beautiful  specimen  stands.  The 
species  or  Common  Hem.ock  of  which  this  is 
a  sport,  is  itself  the  most  elegant  of  conifers. 
There  is  scarcely  any  other  evergreen  to  com¬ 
pare  with  it  in  point  of  grace  and  lithe  beau¬ 
ty.  The  fine  leaves  and  spray  respond  to 
every  breeze  as  if  happy  to  be  fanned,  while 
they  yield  to  stronger  winds  with  the  grace  of 
a  Weeping  Willow  with  less  liability  to  in¬ 
jury.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  it  com¬ 
bines  the  charms  of  both  deciduous  and  ever¬ 
green  trees,  and  for  this  reason  is  no  less  beau¬ 
tiful  in  summer  than  in  the  winter  when 
evergreens  in  general  are  most  prized.  But 
it  is  hard  to  speak  fittingly  of  the  peculiar, 
wholly  distinct  beauty  of  the  Weepmg  Hem¬ 
lock.  True,  it  is  not  suited  for  groups,  for 
hedges  or  for  isolated  plants  here  and  there 
as  is  the  species.  It  must  ever  take  the  place 
of  a  choice  tree,  must  occupy  a  choice  posi¬ 
tion,  the  same  as  concentrated  foods  must  be 
eaten  sparingly.  One  or  two  are  enough. 
Its  place  is  as  one  of  a  choice  distinctive  col¬ 
lection. 

The  specimen  at  the  Rural  Grounds  was  pur¬ 
chased  of  the  Parsons  about  15  years  ago.  It 
was  at  first  planted  in  a  warm,  dry  position 
rather  near  the  dwelling  and  it  did  not  thrive. 
The  third  year  it  was  removed  to  the  place  it 
now  occupies,  a  rather  damp  though  well  pro¬ 
tected  part  of  the  grounds,  and  here  it  has 
grown  into  its  present  fine  proportions.  It  is 
not  so  high  as  Mr.  Parsons's,  though  more  sym¬ 
metrical,  being  about  11  feet  in  diameter  and 
but  a  little  over  five  feet  high  without  a  lead¬ 
er.  It  may  well  be  compared  to  a  low  foun¬ 
tain  of  evergreen  spray. 

A  NOTE  FROM  S.  B.  PARSONS. 

I  do  not  know  the  precise  age  of  my  Weep¬ 
ing  Hemlock,  but  conjecture  it  is 25  years  old, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  first  we  grew  when  we  dis¬ 
covered  it  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Sar¬ 
gent  iu  1861.  My  specimen  is  11  feet  in  bight 
and  13  feet  in  diameter  of  foliage.  Its  hight 
has  been  obtained  by  training  up  a  leader,  aud 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  carried  20 
feet  high. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  it  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 

CONTRACTED  HOOF  IN  A  MARE. 

J.  S.,  Fond  du  Lac ,  Minn. — The  hoofs  of 
my  10-year-old  mare  are  so  hard  that  even 
while  running  on  pasture  all  summer  bare¬ 
footed  they  had  to  be  pared  frequently,  other¬ 
wise  making  her  lame;  can  you  recommend 
anything  for  softening  them? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Poultice  the  hoofs  every  night  with  a  lin¬ 
seed  or  bran  poultice,  for  two  or  three  weeks 
as  may  appear  necessary.  Each  morning 
when  the  poultice  is  removed,  cover  the  whole 
hoof  with  an  ointment  of  equal  parts  of  tar 
and  vaseline.  If  this  does  not  soften  the  hoof 
enough,  keep  the  poultice  on  during  the  day 
also.  When  the  hoof  has  been  sufl&ciently 


softened ’by  the  poulticing,  apply  a  mild  fly- 
blister  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the  pastern  at 
top  of  hoof ;  and  repeat  in  three  or  four  weeks 
or  as  soon  as  the  effect  of  the  first  blister  has 
passed  off.  As  the  hoofs  increase  in  length 
have  the  hoof- wall  shortened,  but  do  not  touch 
the  frog,  sole,  or  outside  of  the  hoof- wall  with 
knife  or  rasp,  unless  there  is  some  special 
disease  requiring  such  interference.  The  frog 
and  sole,  except  when  injured  or  diseased, will 
usually  take  care  of  themselves,  and  do  so 
much  belter  than  can  be  done  with  the  but¬ 
tress  or  kuife  of  the  blacksmith.  Excessive 
paring  is  the  most  common  cause  of  drying 
and  contraction  of  the  hoof  of  the  horse. 
After  the  above  course  of  treatment  the  hoof 
will  have  become  softened  and  porous, and  will 
dry  even  more  readily  than  before  the  treat¬ 
ment,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  ointment  on  the  hoof  once  daily 
for  a  few  weeks  to  prevent  such  drying. 

POWDERY  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  INNER  PART 
OF  HOOF- WALL  IN  A  COLT. 

G.  H.  B.,  Hamburgh ,  Mich. — About  two 
years  ago  a  colt  of  mine  was  taken  lame  in 
her  fore  feet,  something  like  the  thrush.  I 
doctored  her  for  that  and  she  got  better. 
This  fall  it  came  out  on  her  again,  and  on  the 
other  colts  that  ran  in  the  field  with  her. 
The  disease  seems  to  be  more  between  the  out¬ 
side  shell  and  the  inner  part  of  the  foot,  than 
in  the  frog.  It  is  more  like  a  dry  rot.  It 
crumbles  up  like  powder  when  cut  out,  and 
smells  badly.  The  colts  have  always  run  on 
high  and  dry  land  and  their  stables  have  al¬ 
ways  been  kept  clean.  It  is  in  all  of  their 
feet,  but  they  are  not  lame  yet. 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Your  colts  are  suffering  from  a  powdery 
degeneration  of  the  inner  part  of  the  hoof- 
wall,  probably  due  to  injury  or  bruises  in  run¬ 
ning  or  shoeing.  A  disease  of  this  kind  oc¬ 
curring  in  so  many  colts  in  the  same  place, 
must  have  a  common  cause  which  should  be 
sought  for  aud  removed ;  or  the  colts  are  pre¬ 
disposed  to  diseases  of  the  feet,  in  which  case 
this  family  of  horses  should  not  be  used  for 
further  breeding  purposes.  Carefully  pare 
out  all  the  diseased  horn,  until  only  the  tough, 
leathery  horn  remains.  Then  apply  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  warm  tar  and  cover  with  tow.  If  there 
is  still  adischarge,  apply  the  following  powder, 
first  cleaning  out  all  diseased  tissue — calomel 
and  sulphate  of  copper  each  two  drams— well 
pressed  in  dry  on  tow.  When  the  discharge 
has  entirely  disappeared  apply  the  tar  dress¬ 
ing.  If  the  colts  have  been  shod  they  may  be 
reshod  with  a  leather  shoe  to  retain  the  dress¬ 
ing.  The  shoeing  should  be  done  with  as  little 
hammering  on  the  hoof  as  possible,  aud  reshod 
every  two  or  three  weeks  to  renew  the  dress¬ 
ings.  If  the  present  blacksmith  is  given  to 
much  hammering  of  the  hoofs,  simply  a 
change  in  workman  may  produce  favorable 
results.  The  colts  should  be  kept  where  they 
cannot  strain  or  bruise  their  hoofs,  until  well 
grown  out. 

ASPARAGUS  SEEDING. 

J.  McF.,  Watertown,  W»'s  — Does  it  hurt 
asparagus  to  goto  seed?  I  have  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Gardening  for  Profit,  late  edition,  and 
he  makes  no  mention  of  this.  I  had  a  bed 
set  in  the  spring,  1886,  and  I  did  not  cut  away 
any.  Each  plaut  threw  up  two  to  three 
strong  shoots  which  in  time  were  completely 
covered  wiih  seed.  Remember  this  was  a 
very  dry  summer  here,  only  two  or  three 
light  showers  in  July.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  coming  crop  will  be  weak  after  the  plants 
raising  so  much  seed.  Should  the  plants 
flowering  be  cutoff?  2.  Aud  are  wood  ashes 
good  for  asparagus?  3.  Is  horse  manure 
where  wood  shavings  are  used,  as  valuable  as 
that  where  straw  or  hay  is  used  for  bedding? 

Ans. — The  strength  of  the  roots  of  aspara¬ 
gus  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the  tops  the 
same,  of  course,  as  with  all  other  plants.  Our 
opinion  is  that  the  tops  may  be  cut  away ,  a 
few  days  before  they  would  be  injured  by 
frost,  without  harm.  To  cut  them  away 
much  earlier  would  be  injurious.  Seed-bear¬ 
ing  is  an  exhaustive  process  to  be  sure.  But 
it  is  a  natural  function  and  the  plant  can 
stand  it.  Cutting  away  the  foliage  before 
maturity  is  a  blow  at  the  life  of  the  plant. 
Our  friend  is  no  doubt  aware  that  there  are 
males  and  females  among  asparagus  plants 
and  that  the  former  cannot  set  fruit.  They 
are  easily  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  flowers.  The  male  flowers  are  twice  the 
size  of  the  others.  2.  Yes.  Wood -ashes  are 
first-rate  for  asparagus  plants.  It  would  be 
well  to  add  some  raw  bone  flour.  3.  No, 
straw  is  far  better  than  the  shavings  aud 
richer  in  food  material.  Shavings  are,  besides, 
slow  to  decompose. 

THE  APRICOT. 

J.  G.  K.,  Peru,  Ind. — When  aud  where  did 
the  apricot  originate?  On  what  is  it  grafted, 
and  will  it  thrive  in  North  Central  Indiana? 
What  kinds  would  be  likely  to  thrive  here 
best? 

Ans.— It  is  impossible  to  say  where  the 


apricot  originated,  unless  it  was  among  the 
“trees  bearing  fruit”  created  on  the  “third 
day.”  It  is  indigenous  in  Armenia  and  thence 
eastward  to  China.  It  was  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Armenia,  and  thence  to  America. 
It  is  generally  grafted  or  budded  upon  the 
peach  or  plum.  It  blooms  very  early  and  is 
therefore  very  liable  to  lose  the  crop  of 
fruit  from  late  frosts  in  Spring.  It  is  scarcely 
as  hardy  as  the  peach;  and  a  winter  extreme 
of  18  or  20  degrees  would  be  very  sure  to 
prove  fatal  to  the  tree.  Even  if  the  tree  were 
to  prove  hardy  in  Northern  Central  Indiana 
(which  is  doubtful,)  the  probability  that  the 
fruit  buds  and  fruit  would  escape  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  slight.  The  Black  Apricot  and  the 
Breda  are  the  most  hardy. 

Miscellaneous. 

S.  W.  O.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. — I  have  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  acre  of  sandy  loam  which  has  been 
worked  for  10  or  more  years’ without  the  use 
of  fertilizers.  When  I.'came'here  last  year  I 
tried  to  raise  a  crop  of  potatoes  with  the  help 
of  a  little  chemical  fertilizer  m  the  hills,  but 


with  very  poor  success,  very  few  of  them  be¬ 
ing  large  enough  for  market.  This  year  I 
had  field  corn  there.  I  wish  next  spring  to 
make  use  of  the  ground  for  asparagus.  How 
should  I  prepare  it  for  its  new  task?  What 
is  the  best  asparagus  for  the  New  York 
market? 

Ans. — Plow  and  subsoil-plow  the  land,  and 
about  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April  just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  and  mellow  enough 
to  work,  throw  out  wide  furrows  three  feet 
apart  in  a  light  land,  or  four  feet  in  good  land, 
with  a  double  mold-board  plow.  If  the  aspar¬ 
agus  is  for  home  use  green  “grass”  may  be 
preferred;  in  thiscase  an  eight  or  nine-inch 
deep  furrow  will  be  enough ;  if  for  market, 
white  “grass”  will.be  more  desirable  as  it  sells 
better,  and  in  this  case  the  furrow  should  be 
12  or  13  inches  deep.  In  this  furrow  spread  a 
heavy  coating — two  or  thee  inches  deep — of 
rotted  manure,  then  draw  a  little  earth  over  it 
before  setting  out  the  plants.  Plant  the  aspar¬ 
agus  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  cover  the 
roots  some  three  inches  deep  with  soil.  If  you 
have  used  the  deep  furrows,  don’t  fill  them  up 
level  till  the  second  year;  if  the  shallow  ones, 
you  may  fill  up  level  any  time  after  the  plants 
have  grown  a  foot  high.  Chemical  fertiliz¬ 
ers  are  very  good  after  your  plantation  has 
got  established,  but,  to  begin  with  you  had 


better  use  barn  manure  very  liberally.  Colos¬ 
sal  is  the  variety  mostly  grown  for  market. 

R.  H.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  mare  with 
foal.  She  was  in  good  flesh.  About  Septem¬ 
ber  1  a  neighbor  took  her  from  my  barn 
and  rode  two  miles  as  fast  as  she  could  go, 
part  of  the  way  down  hill.  Since  that  time 
she  has  lost  flesh  and  has  no  life.  She  is  weak. 
Her  hair  is  rough  and  full  of  dust.  She 
froths  at  the  mouth  when  driven,  and  the 
hair  rubs  off  wherever  rubbed  by  the  harness. 
She  galls  easily.  She  has  a  good  appetite. 
What  should  be  done  for  her?  2.  Can  I  pun¬ 
ish  the  man  who  took  her  out? 

Ans. — 1.  Your  history  of  the  case  would 
indicate  that  the  mare  was  injured  in  the  way 
you  suggest.  We  suspect  the  foal  may  have 
been  killed,  but  cannot  say  positively.  Allow 
the  mare  a  period  of  rest  from  active  work, 
giving  only  moderate  daily  exercise  in  a  yard, 
or  a  short  drive  to  a  light  carriage.  Feed 
sparingly  on  a  laxative  nutritious  diet,  such 
as  oats  and  wheat-bran  with  ground  linseed, 
or  oil-meal,  and  roots  or  corn-fodder  if  avail¬ 


able.  7  The  following  .prescription  may  prove 
beneficial:  One  ounce  powdered  gentian  night 
and  morning  in  the  feed,  and  one  ounce 
sweet  spirits  niter  in  a  pint  of  cold  gruel  or 
water  as  a  drench  or  in  the  drinking  water, 
three  times  daily.  2.  If  the  person  had  no 
authority  to  take  or  use  the  mare  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  liable  for  all  damages,  and  may  be 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution,  in  addition 
to  a  civil  suit  for  damages. 

J.  S.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. — In  the  Rural 
of  November  12,  William  Falconer  gave  us 
the  best  article  I  ever  read  on  celery.  Will 
he  please  give  his  experience  with  Golden  Self- 
blanching?  Is  it  as  early  as  White  Plume?  Is 
it  as  sweet  as  the  green  kinds  of  celery?  I 
grew  1)4  acres  of  White  Plume  this  year;  it  is 
bitter  and  does  not  stand  the  drought. 

ANSWERED  BY  WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

Golden  Self  blanching  celery  is  about  as 
early  as  White  Plume,  but  not  nearly  so  good- 
looking.  During  its  whole  career  its  leaves 
have  a  yellowish-green,  sickish  appearance; 
when  blanched  the  “white”  part  is  yellowish- 
white.  We  earthed  up  ours  as  we  did  any 
other  variety  of  celery,  hence  it  was  tender. 
But  none  of  the  self-blanching  sorts  have,  to 
my  taste,  the  pronounced  celery  flavor  pecul¬ 
iar  to  the  Boston  Market  or  London^Red. 


W.  G.  G.,  Rock  Glen,  Pa. — Is  it  safe  to  de¬ 
horn  cattle  at  this  time  of  the  year?  How 
close  to  the  head  should  the  horns  be  cut  off? 
Should  anything  be  put  on  the  wound  after 
sawing  off  the  horns? 

Ans. — Yes,  in  fact,  the  winter  is  considered 
best,  as  the  flies  are  not  troublesome,  and  if 
the  animals  are  kept  in  warm  quarters  there 
will  be  little  danger.  The  directions  call  for 
sawing  as  close  to  the  head  as  possible,  which 
is  about  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given. 
Some  cattle  bleed  more  than  others  but  the 
majority  bleed  about  a  gill.  On  the  dehorned 
cattle  that  we  have  seen  a  little  cotton  batting 
was  placed  on  the  stub  and  a  bandage  tied 
around  it.  Western  stockmen  who  perform 
the  operation  on  a  large  scale  would  doubtless 
smile  at  this  bandage. 

W.  M.,  Broad  Ripple,  Ind. — What  is  the 
difference  between  the  Long- Bunched  Holland 
and  the  Victoria  currants,  and  what  are  their 
good  or  bad  points,  season,  etc. 

Ans. — The  Long-Bunched  Red  Currant  re¬ 
sembles  the  Red  Dutch.  The  clusters  and  fruit 


are  a  trifle  larger.  The  fruit  of  Victoria  is 
rather  larger  than  Red  Dutch,  berries  red. 
The  bunches  are  long  and  the  fruit  ripens  late 
and  hangs  on  well.  We  do  not  know  about 
the  Holland  currant. 

M.  F.,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. — Is  the  raising 
of  millet  for  seed  profitable?  Where  can  the 
seed  be  marketed? 

Ans  — Millet  seed  is  a  staple,  used  largely 
for  the  feeding  of  birds.  The  price  varies 
from  60  cents  to  $1.25  per  bushel  according  to 
the  season  and  quality  of  the  seed  and  also  in 
what  market;  like  wheat  it  is  higher  near 
New  York  than  it  would  be  in  the  West. 
Feed  stores  and  bird  stores  will  usually  buy  it. 

C.  E.  J.,  Maysville,  Ala. — I  would  like  to 
open  correspondence  with  some  practical 
dairyman  with  the  view  of  establishing  a 
creamery  here.  Can  you  assist  me  in  the  mat¬ 
ter? 

Ans. — Perhaps  you  can  secure  the  services 
of  a  student  at  the  A.  and  M.  College  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  At  that  college  an  excellent  course 
in  dairying  is  given  and  many  students  are 
expert  dairymen.  Address  Prof.  F.  A.  Gulley, 
A.  and  M.  College,  Miss. 

J.  W.  H.,  Elizabeth ,  N.  J. — Where  can  the 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  corn  be  pur¬ 
chased? 


Ans. — We  find  it  in  Thorburn  &  Co.’s  cata¬ 
logue — 15  John  street,  New  York.  It  is  but  a 
matter  of  time  before  all  seedsmen  will  offer 
this  for  ensilage  purposes.  There  is  no  other 
kind  that  approaches  it  in  leafiness. 

H.  H.  L.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — Is  the  Idaho  pear 
described  in  the  Rural  the  same  as  that  ad¬ 
vertised  under  the  same  name  by  a  Kansas 
nursery ;  if  not,  where  can  the  real  Idaho  be 
obtained? 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  it  is  as  yet  in  the 
market.  Address  John  H.  Evans,  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  for  particulars. 

T.  A.  C.,  Manhawkin,  N.  J — What  is  the 
best  preventive  to  keep  rabbits  from  cutting 
off  young  pear  grafts  in  nursery? 

Ans. — Rubbing  them  with  fresh  blood  is 
said  to  be  effective. 

J  M.  R.,  Fountain  City.  Pa. — Where  is  the 
Hudson  potato  digger,  recently  mentioned  in 
the  Rural,  manufactured? 

Ans. — By  S.  Terry  Hudson,  Riverhead, 
N.  Y. 


W.  S.,  Smith's  Landing,  IV.  Y. — Who  breeds 
Pea-combed  Plymouth  Rock  fowls? 

Ans. — H.  S.  Babcock,  Providence,  R.  I. 


DISCUSSION. 


G.  S.  K.,  Chambersburg  Pa.— In  a  recent 
number  of  your  excellent  paper  you  say  that 
R.  W.  Cameron  &  Co.  are  authorized  to  offer 
a  reward  for  any  effectual  means  of  extermi¬ 
nating  the  superabundant  crop  of  Australian 
rabbits.  Now,  I  would  suggest  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  meat  preserving  enterprises,  whereby 
their  carcasses  may  be  preserved  and  exported 
as  an  article  of  diet.  Besides  their  heads  and 
viscera  could  be  converted  into  a  very  good 
poultry  food  and  fertilizer,  their  fur  be  wov¬ 
en  into  an  excellent  cloth,  and  their  skins 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  and  for 
linings  etc.,  which  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  making  the  industry  profitable.  Be¬ 
sides  canning  the  meat,  a  very  good  aad 
cheap  way  to  preserve  their  meat,  would  be 
to  salt  and  dry  them  as  codfish  is  done.  By 
this  mode  the  government  of  Australia  would 
not  only  avoid  the  bounty  which  I  have  no 
doubt  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  their  rid¬ 
dance,  but  their  destruction  would  be  attended 
with  a  profit.  It  strikes  me  that  the  Pasteur 
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idea  is  not  only  abominable,  but  atrocious,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  our 
poultry  men  have  to  contend  with  is  chicken 
cholera,  a  disease  which  is  highly  contagious 
and  would  without  doubt  be  communicated 
to  the  fowls  of  their  country,  besides  endan¬ 
gering  the  health  of  any  one  who  might  un¬ 
dertake  to  make  a  mt  al  off  them.  The  game 
of  the  country  would  also  be  rendered  liable 
to  the  disease. 

HELLEBORE  FOR  CURRANT  WORMS. 

W.  B.  Alwood.Washington,  D  C.— Some 
time  since  the  Rural  kindly  criticised  my 
notes  on  insecticides  where  I  recommended 
the  use  of  a  bellows  and  dry  powder  for  cur¬ 
rant  worms.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  did  not 
make  the  recommendation  without  personal 
knowledge  of  the  work,  as  I  had  for  several 
years  been  obliged  to  provide  in  some  way  for 
the  destruction  of  these  troublesome  fellows. 
1  had  always  failed  to  succeed  with  the  pow¬ 
der  suspended  in  water  until  the  past  summer 
and  now  I  see  clearly  that  the  reason  was  that 
I  had  no  adequate  machine  for  applying  the 
liquid.  The  past  sea- on  I  procured  a  good 
garden  engine,  mounted  on  wheels,  with  a 
strong  force  pump  and  excellent  nozzle,  the 
Climax,  and  found  that  it  worked  perfectly. 
With  this  apparatus  I  could  apply  the  liquid 
rapidly’,  and  with  such  force  that  all  parts  of 
the  bushes  were  reached  and  the  powder  thor¬ 
oughly  adhered  to  them,  and  did  not  wash  off 
nearly  as  easily  as  when  appii(  d  dry.  The 
worms  were  most  thoroughly  dispatched.  One 
ounce  of  good  powder  to  a  gallon  of  cold  water 
is  sufficient.  Nevertheless  the  bellows  when 
properly  used  are  very  useful  and  successful, 
but  for  large  growers  do  not  compare  with  a 
garden  engine.  And  of  the  engine,  I  want  to 
emphatically  add  that  the  nozzle  is  the  most 
important  part. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 
CARE  OF  SHEEP. 


Our  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country 
should  have  some  sheep  on  their  farms.  Sheep 
pay  as  well  as  any  stock,  while  they  do  not 
need  as  much  care  as  cattle.  They  must  be 
sheltered  at  this  time  of  the  year  from  the 
storm,  as  the  wet  makes  them  take  cold  and 
then  they  fall  off  in  flesh,  which  will  injure 
the  lambs.  I  want  the  lambs  to  come  about 
the  first  of  May  in  our  part  of  the  country,  as 
then  the  ewes  are  out  at  grass  and  it  is  warm. 
The  lambs  do  not  get  chilled,  the  ewes  have  a 
full  flow  of  milk  and  the  lambs  will  grow 
much  faster,  as  they  do  not  get  stunted.  I 
find  that  the  best  feed  in  the  winter  is  good, 
sweet,  early-cut  clover  hay,  without  any  grain, 
but  every  week  they  should  have  some  potatoes 
or  turnips  and  salt,  and  once  a  day’  good  green 
cornstalks  or  corn  fodder,  as  sheep  like  a 
change  of  feed.  To  do  well  they  must  have 
good,  pure  water.  If  it  comes  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  well,  so  much  the  better,  as  then  it 
is  not  ice-cold.  They  should  not  be  compelled 
to  eat  snow  and  get  chilled,  for  then  it  will 
take  more  feed  to  keep  them.  Sheep  do  not 
want  too  warm  a  place,  but  must  be  kept  out 
of  the  wind.  They  should  not  have  their  feed 
throwui  down  on  the  ground  w’here  they'  can 
run  over  it  .and  dirty  it.  I  prefer  a  cross  of 
the  coarse  Leicester  on  the  South  Dowd.  This 
season  my  lambs  did  not  come  until  after  the 
first  of  May,  and  I  did  not  lose  one.  I  killed 
one  five  months  and  two  days  old  that  weighed, 
after  it  was  dressed. 87  pounds,  and  sold  for  10 
cents  a  pound,  and  $1  for  the  pelt.  The  whole 
flock,  wool  and  lambs,  doubled  once  and  one- 
third,  and  the  manure  I  think  will  pay  for  the 
care  of  feeding  them  through  the  winter,  if 
you  have  everything  handy.  1  think  every 
farmer  should  know'  how  to  dress  and  sell  his 
own  stock  where  he  is  near  enough  to  market 
to  sell  to  consumers.  Then  he  will  always  get 
the  highest  price,  provided  he  is  strictly  hon¬ 
est.  Then  everything  he  has  to  sell  will  be  in 
good  demand.  Andrew  m.  lagrange. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Items.— On  the  subject  of  winter 
protection  to  small  fruits  we  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  ourselves  away  quite  freely  of  late  years, 
yet  I  find  our  information  has  not  reached 
every  clime.  In  a  late  number  of  Green’s 
Fruit  Grower  is  a  lengthy  editor¬ 
ial  from  Mr.  Purdy,  a  life-long  fruit¬ 
grower  and  nurseryman,  on  the  subject 
of  protecting  tender  blackberry  plants  by 
layering  them,  which  has  made  many  a  Mich¬ 
igan  fruit  grower  grin  with'  self-conceit.  Now 
that  the  Agricultural  Department  has  added 
to  its  other  functions  a  division  of  pomology, 
we  have  reason  to  hope  for  some  good  work 
in  this  line.  The  Rural  having  taken  the 
initial  step  in  collecting  fruit  crop  news  in  a 
limited  way,  I  think  it  might  be  made  a  gen¬ 
eral  medium  for  this  purpose,  by  collecting 


from  all  the  fruit  centers  reliable  information 
in  regard  to  the  prospective  crops  as  well  as 
the  gathered  crops.  Almost  every  paper  in 
this  country  publishes  a  weekly  re¬ 
sume  of  the  outlook  for  the  future 
crop  of  cereals,  the  amount  in  produc¬ 
ers’  hands,  the  amount  in  transit  and  the 
amount  in  store.  But  where  in  all  this  coun¬ 
try  can  we  find  even  an  attempt  made  to  sum¬ 
marize  similar  information  in  regard  to  the 
horticultural  productions  of  the  land?  The 
fruit  interests  of  this  country  are  hardly  sec¬ 
ond  to  any  other.  The  Rural,  as  far  as  it 
has  gone  in  this  line,  has  done  a  good  work.  I 
hope  it  will  extend  it  and  as  far  as  possible  in¬ 
troduce  as  many  practicable  features  as  time 
and  space  will  permit.  w.  a.  s. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Likes  the  Rural.— The  Rural  has  visited 
us  every  week  for  the  past  year,  bringing  us 
many  good  lessons  and  a  kindly  exchange  of 
opinions  or  experiences.  We  appreciate  the 
Rural  and  cannot  see  how  any  entei  prising 
farmer  who  wants  the  best  of  everything  can 
afford  to  do  without  it.  We  take  quite  a 
number  of  good  papers,  and  we  think  it  child¬ 
ish  to  say  this  or  that  paper  is  the  best  of  all, 
for  they  are  all  good  and  fill  the  various  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  we  need  them.  The  Rural, 
as  an  agricultural  paper,  and  as  a  bold  and 
fearless  advocate  of  farmers’  rights,  stands  at 
the  bead  with  me:  others  may  like  other  pa¬ 
pers  better.  One  feature  of  the  Rural  that 
makes  us  feel  as  a  family  is  that  it  not  only 
allows,  but  invites,  its  readers  to  a  friendly 
exchange  of  experiences  through  its  pages 
This  1  think  very  important,  as  it  brings  us 
nearer  together,  and  we  can  all  feel  that  the 
Rural  is  our  paper.  And  now  readers  of  the 
Rural,  as  the  new  year  is  here,  let  us  look  at 
the  little  girl,  Hope,  in  the  last  picture  the 
Rural  gave  us  in  the  old  year,  and  enter  upon 
our  duties  for  the  ensuing  year  with  a  greater 
determination  to  make  it  a  success.  Let  us  be 
more  faithful  in  every  respect,  and,  above  all, 
let  us  have  more  faith  in  the  Great  Giver  of 
all  good  gifts.  F.  s.  white. 

Polk  County,  Iowa. 


Early  Lambs. — This  is  my  third  winter  at 
raising  early  lambs.  I  now  have  46  and  have 
not  lost  one.  I  raise  them  according  to  Mr. 
Woodward’sinstructions.  Last  year  1  sold  at 
12 %,  11  and  9  cents,  and  it  paid  me  very  well. 
This  year  I  expect  to  have  125.  Will  have 
none  after  March  1st.  I  had  lambs  last  year 
three  months  and  a  half  old  that  weighed 
over  60  pounds.  m.  m.  wilson. 

Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Illinois. 

Arlington,  Bureau  Co  ,  Dec.  26. — We  have 
been  visited  with  one  of  the  driest  seasons, 
if  not  the  driest,  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
The  drought  set  in  over  two  years  ago,  but  last 
year  it  did  not  affect  us  so  much  and  we  raised 
a  fair  average  crop  of  almost  every  produce 
except  potatoes  which  were  about  half  a  crop. 
This  year  potatoes  have  been  almost  an  entire 
failure,  wheat  about  half  a  crop  but  of  good 
quality,  rye  two-thirds  of  a  crop  of  fair  qual¬ 
ity,  oats  half  a  crop,  corn  would  average  half 
a  crop  to  take  the  county  over:  in  some 
localities  it  was  almost  a  failure,  not  averaging 
20  bushels  per  acre.  Apples  were  scarce 
except  Willow  Twigs  which  are  heavily  load¬ 
ed — but  I  call  that  a  very  poor  apple.  We 
have  had  no  rain  to  speak  of  since  June  26. 
Every  body  is  short  of  water  and  almost 
every  farmer  has  sunk  new  wells.  j.  w. 

Iowa. 

Alden,  Hardin  Co.,  Jan  2. — We  are  now 
having  winter  weather.  It  has  been  very 
stormy  for  the  last  two  w'eeks.  We,  in  this 
part  of  the  Stale,  were  much  more  fortunate 
than  some  of  your  correspondents  in  Iowa. 
Our  crops  were  remarkably  good  considering 
the  fact  that  the  drought  was  very  severe. 
Water  is  still  very  scarce  for  stock.  The  hol¬ 
iday  trade  was  proof  that  farmers  have  made 
more  this  year  than  for  several  years  past 
The  fact  that  we  had  the  best  corn  crop  for 
eight  years.,  together  with  the  prices  that  it, 
and  its  product  (pork),  bring  is  cheering  to 
the  farmer.  Corn  is  now  worth  35  cents, 
oats  23  cents,  potatoes  75  cents,  hay  (baled) 
$6  50,  hogs  $5.10  per  100  pounds,  cattle  very 
low',  m  to  two  cents  per  pound.  Although 
we  have  had  the  “Disasters  of  the  Old,”  wre 
are  cheered  by  your  representation  of  “Hopes 
of  the  New'  Year.”  e.  c  R. 

Michigan. 

Glenn,  Allegan  Co.,  January  S. — We  are 
having  a  very  favorable  winter  here  so  far. 
We  have  had  considerable  snow  and  wind  in 
the  last  two  weeks,  but  no  very  cold  weather, 


the  mercury  ranging  from  10  to  16  above  zero. 
Our  chief  occupation  here  is  fruit  raising  and 
w’hen  the  mercury  drops  below  zero  every  one 
is  deeply  concerned, for  we  are  not  safe  in  our 
business  with  the  mercury  much  lower  than 
12  below.  We  have  just  received  reports 
from  the  several  ports  and  stations  where  our 
peaches  are  shipped  from  and  I  thought  they 
might  be  read  with  interest  by  some  of  the 
readers  of  R.  N-Y.  We  use  four  sizes  of  bas¬ 
kets  and  baskets  only:  bushel,  half-bushel, 
peck,  and  fifth.  This  includes  the  number  of 
all  the  baskets:  East  Saugatuck,  8.369;  New 
Richmond,  58,872;  Fennville.  250,029:  Sauga¬ 
tuck,  290,369;  Duglass,  271,176;  Piercove,  336,- 
730;  Glenn,  540,029;  South  Haven,  220,027; 
Bravo,  690.045.  The  next  season  should  give 
us  a  crop  from  about  50,000  trees  that  hereto¬ 
fore  have  borne  no  fruit  for  want  of  proper 
age  and  the  present  prospect  is  very  flattering. 
The  buds  are  large  and  numerous,  the  wood 
w'ent  into  winter  well  ripened  and  certainly 
is  in  splendid  condition  to  stand  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  weather.  Our  apple  crop  was  a  large 
one  but,  as  we  predicted  earlier,  they  have  not 
been  keeping  well.  They  could  have  been 
bought  for  25  cents  anywhere  here  in  the  fall, 
and  now  they  are  scarce  at  one  dollar  per 
bushel.  N.  e.  E. 

Fennfiy  l^anla. 

Fisherville,  Dauphin  County — Times 
are  dull  here.  Prices  are  low  for  produce 
now,  but  were  good  last  year.  Prices  at  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1888,  were:  butter  20  cents,  eggs  20 
cents;  poultry,  chicks  seven  cents  per  pound; 
live  weight,  turkeys  nine  and  10  cents.  Pota¬ 
toes,  50  to  (50  cents:  wheat,  75  to  85  cents; 
oats,  30  cents;  rye,  53;  corn,  45  cents.  Cows 
low,  from  $20  to  $35;  horses  high.  I  have 
the  average  price  of  butter  and  eggs  for  four 
years  at  Millersburg,  Pa. ,  where  we  sell  our 
produce:  Butter,  1884,  17  cents;  1885,  16% 
cents;  1886,  16% cents;  1887, 19%  cents.  Eggs, 
1884,  14  1-6  cents;  1885,  20  cents;  1886,  14 
cents;  1887,  13%  cents.  c.  p.  s. 

Evans- City,  Butler  Co.,  Dec.  27.— Wheat 
was  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  rye  a  failure, 
oats  not  good,  corn  half  a  crop,  potatoes  a 
failure.  It  was  too  dry;  there  has  been  no 
soaking  rain  since  the  middle  of  June.  The 
springs  and  wells  are  very  low  and  water 
for  cattle  is  very  scarce.  J.  a.  c. 


Available  Plant  Food  in  Fertilizers; 
Special  Fertilizers;  Fertilizers  for 
Seeding  Down  and  Hoed  Crops.— In  ad¬ 
vanced  sheets  of  a  pamphlet  to  be  issued  by 
the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  we  find  data  that 
should  interest  many  of  our  readers.  Dr. 
Voelcker,  chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  has  said  that  he  would 
rather  have  one  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  the 
shape  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  than  six  percent, 
in  the  shape  of  powered  leather.  Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes  has  also  said  that  the  differences  in  form 
in  which  these  substances,  potash,  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen,  are  met  with,  greatly  af¬ 
fect  their  value.  The  present  method  of  an¬ 
alyzing  manures  does  not  properly  recognize 
these  distinctions,  and  the  valuations  founded 
upon  these  analyses  are  altogether  false  and 
erroneous. 

In  the  feeding  of  animals,  we  do  not  carry 
the  same  sort  of  food  to  the  horse,  pig,  milch 
cow  and  fat  ox.  It  is  true  that  we  feed  the 
same  elements,  but  they  are  in  varying  forms 
adapted  to  the  production  of  fat  or  muscle, 
milk  or  beef;  so  in  feeding  crops,,  we  feed  to 
each  practically  the  same  elements  (nitrogen 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash),  which  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  certain  general  sources;  but  in 
these  general  sources  of  supply  there  are 
varying  forms,  the  same  as  in  the  food  supply 
for  man  and  beast.  For  example,  in  feeding 
grains  to  animals  we  have  the  forms  of  oat, 
barley,  corn,  bran,  shorts,  cotton-seed  meal, 
etc.,  and  these  are  fed  according  as  they  suit 
different  animals.  So  in  feeding  plants,  one 
form  of  nitrogen  (nitrate  of  soda,  say)  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  some  crops  than  that  obtained  from 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  same  is  true  of 
potash,  the  sulphate,  for  example,  being  bet¬ 
ter  for  fruits,  than  the  muriate. 

Manure  for  seeding  dow  n  and  fertilizers  for 
hoed  crops,  the  above  pamphlet  goes  on  to 
say,  should  be  the  rule  of  every  farmer  who 
keeps  stock.  Fertilizers  for  seeding  down 
grass  land  may  be  lasting  and  pernanent  in 
their  effects,  but  they  cannot  equal  good  stable 
manure  made  from  fat  cattle  or  cattle  that  are 
fed  upon  rich  foods.  That  is  the  kind  of  stuff 
to  seed  down  grass  lands  especially  fields  easy 
of  access.  This  kind  of  manure  is  usually  too 
slow  in  its  action  for  quick-growing  crops.  It 
costs  too  much  now-a-days  to  compost  it  and 
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make  it  available  for  crops.  Therefore  it 
should  be  plowed  or  cultivated  in  at  the  time 
of  seeding  down  in  much  lirger  quantities 
than  is  customary.  It-  puts  the  soil  in  excel¬ 
lent  mechanical  condition  for  grass  roots,  and 
feeds  them  for  a  longer  time  than  it  is  possible 
to  feed  them  with  concentrated  fertilizers. 
On  the  other  haud,  fertilizers  are  better  on 
hoed  crops  because  they  can  be  applied  in  such 
quantities  as  are  required  to  grow  any  par¬ 
ticular  crop,  and  in  such  forms  aud  conditions 
as  will  best  act  upon  that  crop.  For  example, 
a  potato  fertilizer  prepared  especially  for  this 
crop  is  surer  of  producing  a  larger  crop  of 
better  quality  than  stable  manure,  aud  it  is 
much  more  easily  applied,  and,  furthermore, 
is  free  from  weed  seeds.  Moreover,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  force  the  crop  during  the  gro w  ing 
season,  the  fertilizers  can  be  applied  more 
easily  than  stable  manure.  In  other  words,  a 
quick-growing  crop  can  not  only  be  fed  with 
the  right  sort  of  food,  but  can  be  frequently 
cheered  up  and  encouraged  with  additional 
fertilizer  if  the  condition  of  the  crop  and  the 
season  seem  to  require  it. 


Too  Many  Windows.— Professor  Walters 
says,  in  the  Industrialist,  that  ODe  of  the  most 
common  mistakes  made  in  building  small  resi¬ 
dences  is  the  addition  of  useless  windows,  sim¬ 
ply  for  looks,  i.  e.,  to  produce  the  appearance 
of  increased  size.  A  window  in  a  frame 
building  costs  from  three  to  five  times  aud  in 
a  stone  building  from  three  to  ten  times  as 
much  as  the  full  wall.  The  inside  draperies, 
the  repairs,  frequent  cleaning,  etc.,  of  win¬ 
dows,  are  sources  of  constant  expense.  Small 
rooms  with  more  than  two  or  three  windows 
are  bard  to  warm  and  inconvenient  for  the 
proper  placing  of  furniture.  Of  course  there 
should  be  enough  windows  to  give  plenty  of 
light,  and  a  good  chance  for  thorough  venti¬ 
lation;  but  it  seems  foolish  to  sacrifice  conve¬ 
nience,  health  and  money  to  mere  looks,  espe¬ 
cially  because  the  latter  can  be  produced  by 
other  and  more  legitimate  means. 


WHICH  MAY  REMIND  YOU. 


Some  of  the  new  catalogues  are  praising 
the  “new  Brazilian  Flour  Corn”  in  away  that 
will  certainly  deceive  many  who  try  it  in 
other  than  an  experimental  way.  Here  are 
some  of  the  claims  made  for  it: 

“This,  no  doubt  the  greatest  novelty  ever 
introduced,  originated  in  Brazil,  whcie  it  con¬ 
stitutes  the  principal  iocd  of  its  iuhaUtants. 
It  grows  eight  feet  high,  and  from  one  kernel 
sends  enough  stools  to  produce  100 ears!  Think 
of  it,  100  ears  from  one  kernel  of  seed !  Its 
strong  points  are: 

1 .  T  weuty-five  barrels  of  flour  can  be  grown 
from  one  acre,  and  this  flour  is  of  as  fine  a 
grade  as  is  made  of  Dakota  hard  wheat  which 
is  five  times  as  much  as  wheat  produces  per 
acre. 

2.  The  bread  and  biscuit  baked  therefrom 
are  fully  as  palatable  as  from  any  flour 
known ! 

3.  When  boiled  in  a  green  state  it  has  no  su¬ 
perior  among  sweet  corns,  while  its  yield  is 
thrice  that  of  sweet  corn ! 

4.  Matures  in  all  latitudes  where  corn  rip¬ 
ens. 

5.  Be  ready  to  take  the  tide  to  fortune,  for 
there  is  a  fortune  in  this  flour  corn. 

6.  Cultivate  as  you  would  corn,  allowing 
two  kernels  to  grow  to  a  hill. 

7  On  our  own  grounds  it  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  100  bushels  green-  fodder  for  cattle,  of  the 
most  delicious,  sweet,  tender,  juicy,  nutritious 
food  we  have  ever  seen.  Indeed  to  us  it  seems 
as  though  this  will  soon  l auk  as  the  greatest 
fodder  producing  plant  in  the  world!” 

The  Rural  tried  this  two  years  ago,  as  our 
readers  should  remember.  It  v,  ill  not  mature 
in  this  climate.  It  does  not  sucker  more  than 
flint  varieties,  while  the  proportion  of  leaves 
to  stalk  is  less.  It  is  not  a  good  sweet  corn. 
It  bears  from  two  to  five  and  six  ears  to  a 
stalk — but  the  ears  are  small.  We  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  its  flouring  qualities  . 

C.  M.  Clay,  says  in  Colman’s  Rural  World, 
that  there  are  two  leading  races  of  sheep  in 
the  United  States — the  SouthDoven  and  the 
Merino.  The  first  is  especially  a  mutton  sheep, 
the  last  a  wool-beariug  sheep.  For  wool  the 
SoutliDown  is  inferior  but  little  to  the  Merino 
— aud  its  fleece  is  fit  for  the  finest  cloths — be¬ 
ing  only  less  in  quantity  than  the  Merino  to  a 
given  weight  of  carcass ;  whilstthe  SoutbDown 
is  the  best  mutton  in  the  world,  and  has  the 
most  meat  on  the  best  points.  The  Merino 
may  be  the  most  profitable  in  hilly  lands  with 
sparse  vegetation,  but  for  temperate  climes  and 
heavy  feeding  the  SoutbDown  is  the  sheep. . . 

Does  the  sheep  degenerate  in  America? 
General  Clay  learns  that  the  best  bucks  of  the 
Merino  breed  of  the  North  eastern  States  are 
sought  for  all  over  the  world.  How  about  the 
SoutbDowns?  He  believes  he  is  the  oldest 
breeder  offSouthDowus in  America,  bavingbe- 
gun  his  flock  in  1855,  from  the  importations  of 
the  Thornes,  of  New  York,  and  Robert  Alex¬ 
ander,  of  Woodburn,  Kentucky.  In  all  these 
years  he  has  nearly  doubled  the  weight  of  the 
fleece  aud  carcass  and  no  contagious  diseases 
have  ever  invaded  his  flock.  In  the  meantime 
the  wool  has  increased  in  fineness  and  spread 
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in  covering  over  all  the  parts  of  the  sheep — 
forehead,  jaws,  legs— and  grown  thicker  every¬ 
where.  Does  this  look  like  degeneration  in 
America? . 

Mr.  Salzer,  the  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  seeds¬ 
man,  emphasizes  in  his  new  catalogue  the 
beauties  of  the  vine  Cobcea  srandens,  which 
is  not  planted  as  much  as  it  well  deserves  to 
be.  Seeds  started  now  or  later  will  make 
plants  that  when  set  out  next  spring  will  sur¬ 
prise  people  with  their  rapid  growth— from  20 
to  30  feet  during  the  season.  Its  flowers  are 
large,  bell-shaped  and  purple.  There  is  also  a 
variegated  variety  bearing  greenish- white 
flowers . 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  says  the  Cen¬ 
tury,  has  most  acutely  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  introduction  of  nickel-plating  into 
the  manufacture  of  stoves  in  this  country  has 
“made  work”  for  30,000  additional  operatives, 
and  crowded  no  one  out.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  thorough  manual  training  is  to  help  the 
workingman  in  the  future,  by  making  possible 
branches  of  work  which  did  not  exist  before. . 

It  is  better  that  we  should  have  manual 
training  in  our  public  schools  than  that  all  our 
public-school  boys  should  want  to  begin  life  as 
clerks  in  brokers’  offices,  or  in  any  position 
which  is  not  smirched  with  manual  labor.  . . . 

One  of  the  funniest  remedies  for  malaria  or 
chills  and  fever  we  have  ever  heard  of— and 
it  is  seriously  recommended  by  some  Western 
papers — is  a  live  spider  of  medium  size.  The 
spicier  is  to  be  caught,  wound  up  in  bis  web 
and  swallowed  or  w'ashed  down  with  water... 

The  Farm  Journal  of  January  gives  the 
portrait  of  our  friend  and  contributor,  Ex- 
Governor  R.  W.  Furnas,  of  Nebraska . 

As  to  the  word  “science,”  remarks  Science 
News,  it  is,  as  is  well  known,  derived  from  the 
Latin  scio,  to  know;  science,  then,  is  simply 
knowledge ,  and  a  scientist  is  one  who  knows 
any  subject  thoroughly.  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  gives  the  following  definition  of  science: 
“A  complement  of  cognitions  having  in  point 
of  form  the  character  of  logical  perfections, 
and  in  point  of  matter  the  charactei  of  real 
truth.”  The  only  object  of  scientific  inquiry 
is  to  learn  the  truth ;  and  the  nearer  we  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  actual  truths  of  nature,  the 
nearer  we  shall  be  to  the  establishment  of  a 
pure  and  perfect  scientific  system . 

“The  newspaper  is  gratified  to  be  able  to 
state  that  it  is  now  prepared  to  smile  at  all 
rivalry,  to  outstrip  its  esteemed  contempor¬ 
aries  at  every  point,  and  to  enatdo  mankind 
to  dispense  with  all  other  journals  but  itself.” 

So  says  Harpers’,  alluding  to  the  little  hum¬ 
bugs  of  journalism.  How  much  we  see  of  this 
talk  uow-a-da3Ts— and  the  farm  journals  are 
the  worst  of  all;  or,  at  least,  as  bad  as  any. 
We  wish  that  all  our  contemporaries  were  as 
prosperous  as  they  claim  to  be.  We  wish 
there  were  such  a  thing  as  each  one  of  them 
“having  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper 
of  its  class,”  if  they  were  but  worthy  of  such 
a  distinction.  We  wish  that  the  circulation 
of  a  journal  depended  upon  real  worth — not 
upon  bluster,  brag  and  humbug,  or  the  en¬ 
gravings  offered  for  nothing  with  the  journal 
advertising  them  thrown  in . 

The  Kaffir  Corn  (Sorghum)  so  much  adver¬ 
tised  last  year  has  nothing  to  commend  it 
where  Indian  corn  will  grow.  It  easily  ma¬ 
tures  its  seeds,  but  the  plants  are  rather  short 
and  when  cut  back  do  not  make  a  second 
growth  of  any  account.  Thus,  at  any  rate,  it 
behaved  last  year  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and 
we  gave  it  a  careful  trial . 

William  Warfield,  of  Kentucky,  a  noted 
Short-horn  breeder  and  writer,  says,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hoard’s  Dairymau,  that  he  never  tried 
anything  that  compared  with  sorghum  as  a 
flesh  and  milk-producing  food.  The  richness 
of  the  milk  is  very  marked  and  the  cream  very 
thick . 

Professor  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  prefers  the  Nixon  spray¬ 
ing  nozzle  to  the  Riley  for  applying  liquids  to 
trees.  He  prefers  the  Field  force  pump 
worked  by  the  wagon  wheel . 

Now  that  ensilage  is  being  talked  of  so 
much  in  the  West,  we  respectfully  urge  our 
friends  to  try  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  corn 
for  the  purpose.  We  are  quite  disinterested 
iu  giving  the  advice.  We  have  none  to  sell 
and  do  not  ever  expect  to  have.  It  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  amount  of  leaves  from  a  single 
seed  than  any  other  variety  we  have  ever 
used . 

Every  year’s  experience  confirms  Professor 
Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
in  the  view  which  he  has  urged  in  many 
reports  that  corn  planted  thickly  in  drills 
and  shocked  when  the  ears  of  corn,  of  which 
it  will  bear  a  considerable  crop,  have  fairly 
passed  the  milk  stage,  is,  in  Kansas,  the  best 
and  cheapest  fodder  within  reach  of  the  farmer. 

Colonel  Parkinson’s  report  of  the  Fort 
Scott  (Kans.)  Sugar  Company  states  that  they 
worked  450  acres  of  serghum  averaging 
tons  per  acre  of  cane,  and  that  the  profits  ty 


the  Company,  which  included  two  cents  per 
pound,  State  bounty, amounted  to  over  $13,000. 
Two  dollars  per  ton  were  paid  the  farmers  for 
growing  and  delivering  the  cane  to  the  fac¬ 
tory . 


ABSTRACTS. 

Quoted  from  “an  exchange”  by  the  Live 
Stock  Indicator:  “Those  cattle  pools,  those 
cattle  pools,  how  many  a  tale  they  tell  of 
fools!  Who  trusted  in  the  charming  plans, 
unfolded  by  Chicago  clans.  Those  pleasant 
hours  have  passed  away  and  suckers  who  were 
blithe  and  gay,  are  sent  by  mamma  back  to 
school,  and  do  not  heed  the  cattle  pool.  And 
so  ’twill  be  when  we  are  gone,  those  dizzy 
schemes  will  still  ring  on.  While  other  sharps 
find  ready  tools,  to  sing  your  praise — sweet 

cattle  pools.” - The  above  paper  speaks  of 

a  man  in  Missouri  “who  dishorned  about  150 
cattle  two  weeks  ago,  aud  reports  that  the  late 
storm  did  not  have  any  effect  upon  them,  and 
they  are  able  to  utilize  much  more  economi¬ 
cally  the  shelter,  two  or  more  now  occupying 
the  space  required  for  one  before  the  horns 
were  cut  off.  He  is  now  a  tnorough  convert 

to  the  new  idea.” - “They  are  beginning 

to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  the  proper 
time  to  buy,  not  the  time  to  sell,”  says  the  N. 
W.  Live  stock  Journal.  “We  could  name  a 
a  number  of  persons  who  want  to  buy,  but 
none  who  want  to  sell,  at  least  at  present 
prices,”  says  the  Kansas  Live  Stock  Indicator. 
“Eastern  people,”  it  adds,  “are  beginning  to 
think  better  of  the  cow  business.”  *  *  * 
“The  sun  is  coming  up  in  the  East,  and  soou 
his  effulgence  will  be  shed  over  the  broad 
plains  of  the  West!  There’s  a  good  time  com¬ 
ing,  boys — wait  a  little  longer.” 

The  Londorp  Ag.  Gazette,  commenting  upon 
the  above,  says:  “Bravo!  U.  S.  A.  You, 
too,  are  suffering  agriculturally,  but  you,  at 

auy  rate,  will  never  say  die.” - 

“I  will  try  to  be  kind  aud  merciful  to  all  liv¬ 
ing  creatures,  aud  will  try  to  persuade  others 
to  be  the  same.” - Bell’s  Messenger  (Eng¬ 

land):  “The  time  has  come  when  the  great 
mass  of  our  inhabitants  are  able  to  think  for 
themselves,  aud  the  agitation  now  raging  for 
the  protection  of  British  industries  against 
foreign  competition  is  based  on  principles  of 
necessity  and  painful  conviction.  Nor  is 
the  agitation  confined  to  auy  one  class  of  our 
population.” — 

Uncle  Ezek’s  wisdom  in  the  Century :  A 
busybody  is  an  individual  who  goes  about 
stealing  other  people’s  time  aud  fooling  away 
his  own  There  is  truth  enough  in  existence 
for  a  dozen  worlds  like  this,  and  there  are  lies 

enough  for  fifty _ Pity  and  water-gruel  are 

much  alike,  and  a  man  will  thrive  on  one  just 
about  as  fast  as  on  the  other. . . .  If  a  man  acts 
natural  he  is  sure  to  act  honest;  his  conscience 
never  made  him  dishonest  . .  The  brain  thinks 
but  the  heart  decides. . .  Forms  and  ceremon¬ 
ies  are  just  as  necesf-ary  as  law  aud  gospel; 
without  them  mankind  would  be  no  better 
than  an  organized  mob  Happiness  is  an  art, 
and  we  have  to  learn  to  be  happy,  just  as  we 
have  to  learn  how  to  be  good  To  the  wicked 
all  things  are  vile  —  There  are  .  ew  animals 
that  you  can  trust  with  absolute  liberty,  and 

fewer  men - Uniform  politeness  is  a  species 

of  godliness;  it  may  not  make  a  saint  of  a 
man,  but  it  makes  a  lovely  sinner . 
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Remedies; 

f|1HE  MOST  distressing  forms  of  skin  and 
X  scalp  diseases,  with  loss  of  hair,  from  Infancy  to 
old  age,  arc  speedily,  economically  and  permanently 
cured  by  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  when  all  other  rem¬ 
edies  and  methods  fail. 

Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautitler,  prepared  from  it,  exter¬ 
nally,  and  Cnticura  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Purifier 
internally,  cure  every  form  of  skin  and  blood  disease’ 
from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap  25c  • 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

I2f“Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


Pimples,  blackheads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  u* 
itr  prevented  by  Cuticura  Soap. 


Relief  In  one  minute,  for  all  pains  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  In  Cuticura  Anti  Pain  Plaster,  the 
only  pain-killing  plaster.  25e. 


MAKE  HENS  LAV 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  Is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
25  cts.  In  stamps.  23<f-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mall, 
$1.20-  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co. ,  P.  O.  Box  2 1 1 8,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  y 02i  wa7it  the  best  garden  you  have 
ever  had ,  you  must  sow 

Maule’S  Seeds. 

There  is  no  question  hut  that 
Maule’s  Garden  Seeds  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  Their  present  popularity 
in  almost  every  county  in  the 
United  States  shows  it,  for  I 
now  have  customers  at  more  than 
22,500  post-offices.  When  once 
sewn,  others  are  not  wanted  at 
any  price.  Over  one-quarter  of 
a  million  copies  of  my  new  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1888  have  been  mailed 
already.  Every  one  pronounces 
it  the  most  original  and  readable 
Seed  Catalogue  ever  published.  It 
contains  anions;  other  things  cash 
prizes  for  premium  vegetables,  etc., 
to  the  amount  of  $2500,  and  also 
beautiful  illustrations  of  over  500 
vegetables  and  flowers  {15  being  in 
colors).  These  are  only  two  of 
many  striking  features.  You 
should  not  think  of  Purcha¬ 
sing  any  Seeds  this  Spring 
before  sending  for  it.  It  is 
mailed  free  to  all  enclosing  stamp 
for  return  postage.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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SEEDS 

Johnson  &  Stokes' 

GARDEN  &  FARM 
MANUALS  1888 

Is  the  best  we  ever 
issued.  It  contains 
colored  plates 
and  hundreds  of  beautiful  illustrations,  and  the 
finest listof  Noveltiesand  Standard  Varie¬ 
ties  ever  offered.  On  receipt  of  I  Oc.in  stamps 
wewill  send  it,  together  with  a  packet  of  our  won¬ 
derful  SPANISH  KINC  ONION.  The 
largest  and  finest  onion  ever  grown,  weigh 
mg  over  3  lbs.  each.  Our  catalogue  price  for 
the  onion  seed  alone  is  2  Oc.  Mention  this  paper 

erST  Address  JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

219  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FOREST  TREES. 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitaes,  etc.,  etc. 

Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R. DOUGLAS  &  SON, 

Waukegan,  III. 


SfcEDS 


All  tested,  the  best.  Prices 
Fair  and  Just.  Catalogue  free. 
SEED  P(  ITATOKS 180  varieties. 
Grapes,  Plants  and  UfAklTCn  to  make  a  line 
Trees,  everything  garden.  The  larg¬ 

est,  best,  most  prolific  and  worm-proof  nu  ii  | 
currant  “CRANDALL”  should  be  tried  Dl  ALLa 
FRANK  FORD  &  SONS,  -  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


PUKE  SEED  EARLY  OHIO  POTATOES 
FOR  SALE. 

The  Earliest,  Best  Keeping,  and  Latest  Sorouting  Po- 
tatoe.  E.  HURLBFRT, 

1‘28  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


HOOK  ever 
Printed.  Thousands  of 
Engravings.  Best  SEED 
&  cheapest  ever  grown. 
Pkts  3c  Cheap  as  dirt  by 
oz.  ifr  lb.  100000  pkts.  new 
sorts  divided  FREE  to  Customers.  I  give 
away  more  than  some  firms  sell.  Send  for  my 
Catalogue.  K.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford, 


Ill. 


SEND  FOR  £ 

E  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  A 

n  CHOICE  SFLECT  SEEDS,  f 

Grown  for  us  with  great  care.  h 

J  HIGG1MIM  M’N’F’G  COR.,  « 

8  ISO  Water  St..  New  York  City  IJ 

8  Successors  to  li.  H.  ALLEN  Co.  E 


JERRARD’S 


SEED  POTATOES, 

Early  Corn  and  Seeds. 

Grown  in  the  Cold  Northeast, 
they  go  to  every  part  of  A  mcrica , 
to.  every  toirn  in  New  England. 

Largest  Warranted  Seed-Po¬ 
tato  establishment  in  die  world 
My  Catalogue  tells  why  Light 
Seeding  is  good,  and  how  to  do  It. 
Sent  Free.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD. 

CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


6,000,000  e.E0PLEj-??E 


D.M.FERRY&C0. 

are  admitted  to  be 

.ARCEST 
EDSMEN 

in  the  world. 

D.M.FERRY&Co’s 

Illustrated,  De. 
script  iveiil’riced 


SEED 
ANNUAL 

For  1888 
Will  be  mailed 

FREEtoALL 

applicants,  and  to 
last  season’s  custo¬ 
mers  without  ordering  it. 
Invaluable  to  ad.  Every  ont> 
Inn  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seeds  should  send  for 


HOMPSON’S 

iL°RAs"SEEDER 

Sows  Clover,  Timothy,  Red  Top  and  all 
kinds  of  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  the 
acre  as  evenly  and  accurately  as  the  best 
grain  drill.  Unrivalled  for  fast  and  accu- 
I  rate  work.  Indispensable  for  sow¬ 

ing  in  windy  weather. 
Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  tes¬ 
timonials,  Ac. 
Manufactured  bi/ 

O.E.  THOMPSON 

YPSIUKTI,  5IICH. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

LEADING  SPECIALTIES. 


ALL  VARIETIES,  SIZES  AND  PRICES 

FINE  EVER-BLOOMING  PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING  AND  MOSS  ROSES. 

NEW  AND  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS 
HARDY  PLANTS.  New  Moon  Flower,  Clematis, 
Spring  Bulb 3,  JAPAN  lilies.  New  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  &  our  WONDERFUL  ORNAMENTAL 
VEGETABLES.  Everything  sent  safely  by  mail 
or  ox  iress  to  all  points .  We  offer  ChOlC©  N  b  W 
THlWCSand  STERLING  NOVELTIES  In, all 
departments.  OurNEWCUIDE,  100 pp., elegantly 
illustrated,  describes  over  1500  NEWEST  and 
CHOICEST  Varieties  Of  ROSES,  SEEDS, 
PLANTS  and  BULBS,  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them  Free.  If  you  wish  to  plant  anything,  send 
forit,  20  Years  Established,  over  60  Large 
Greenhouses.  THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 
ROSE  GROWERS,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co„  Pa. 


YVO'  DERFUL  NEYV  FRUITS  I  Globe, 
Ford’s  Late.  White  and  John  Haas  Pencil  ?  Jessie, 
Mammoth  and  Itasca  Strawberries;  all  klndsof 
Fruit  Trees  and  best  Snuill  Fruits  at  FAIRVIEW 
NURSERIES.  Estab.  1835.  Oldest  in  the  State.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price-list  free. 

C.  H.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


SEEDS 

Fresh,  Reliable;  celebrated 
for  Purity  and  Strong  Germinat¬ 
ing  Qualities.  Only  2  and  3c  per 
large  package,  and  novelty  extras  with 
all  orders.  Mammoth  Seed  Karras!  One  Aero 
of  Solid  Olass!  Write  for  my  Beautiful 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  Free. 

II.  W.  BUCK  IS  EE, 
ltorkford  Seed  Farm,  •  ItOCKFOltD,  ILL. 


Bend  your  address  on  a 
postal  card  for  a  copy  ol 

LANDRETHS’ 

Handsomely  Illustrated 

CATALOGUE  and  PRICE  LIST  of 

CARDEN  SEEDS 

jT'or  1888  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 
■■  TK  IjANPRETH  SONS,  Seed  Growers  and 
aeronauts,  Fliiludclphia,  Pa.  (Mention  this  pi*  per.) 


S 


)A 

V 


OiTii.ocuK  Free  t  Containing 
all  tiie  latest  novelties  and  stand 
ard  varieties  of  Garden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  should  consult  it  before 

inrehasing.  Stocks  pure  and  fresh, prices  reasonable, 
ddress  II i rain  Siblev  &  Co., 

Rochester,  N,  Y .,  or  Chicago,  Ilia. 

eCCnC  My  1888  Catalogue  of  New  &  CDfr 
wCCUO  True  Seeds,  at  J  ust  Prices,  rlffcfc 
Geo.  H.  Colvin,  Heed  Grower,  Dalton,  Pa. 


fj  J  A  P  If  UV  I’  Rusp’y, "Johnston’s  Sweet.”  "Sweet- 
K  1  Hull  est  weever  nut  in  cans.” — EriePreserc'oCo 
U  l  Buffalo, N.  Y.  1(. JOHNSTON,  Sliorisvllle,  Ont.  (  o.  N.Y 


The  Best  CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER  In  the  world. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp 
for  circular  and  price,  S.  IVI .  MACOMKER, 
Adams,  Grand  Isle  Co.,  Vt. 


fAKUUHAK  VlbfiAhNU  SEPAKAT0H. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wonderful 
Capacity. 


eEHK,  A,  A,  yjkftVjCH&H.  lo I  A,  U. 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKIR. 


jan  n 


J  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CA.RMAN. 


Rural  may  be  wrong.  We  tried  it  but 
a  single  season,  and  we  now  simply  repeat 
for  the  second  or  third  time  the  result  of 
the  trial,  viz.,  that  this  so-called  Brazilian 
Flour  Corn  is  not  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  Rural  Grounds.  Try  it,  if 
at  all,  in  a  very  small  way. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1888. 


A  well  known  pomologist  writes  us: 
“My  opinion  is  that  no  man  knows  less 
of  most  fruits  than  he  who  knows  much 
of  few.  ” 

Next  week  we  shall  print  an  article 
upon  “Feeding  for  Lean  and  Fat,”  by  Jos¬ 
eph  Harris.  The  article  takes  exceptions 
to  Professor  Henry’s  experiments  as  not 
proving  half  that  is  claimed  for  them. 

It  makes  one  feel  a  little  lonely  to  see 
the  trees,  now  stately  and  beautiful,  be¬ 
ing  cut  down,  that  15  years  ago  he  care¬ 
fully  planted  and  has  since  watched  and 
enjoyed.  That  is  what  is  being  done  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  at  this  time.  All  can 
not  live  in  health  and  beauty  and  so  we 
are  making  it  an  easy  survival  of  the  fit¬ 
test. 


Our  friends  will  please  us  if  they  will 
send  us  the  names  (one  or  many)  of  any 
good,  progressive  farmers  with  whom 
they  are  acquainted,  so  that  we  may  mail 
them  specimen  copies  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
We  say  “good,  progressive”  farmers  ad¬ 
visedly,  since  it  is  to  them  that  the  Ru¬ 
ral  addresses  itself.  Shiftless,  drowsy 
penny-wise-and-pound-foolish  farmers 
would  neither  subscribe  for  this  jour¬ 
nal  nor  read  it  if  it  were  presented  to 
them.  As  it  requires  an  industrious,  en¬ 
terprising  man  to  make  the  most  of  im¬ 
proved  implements,  or,  indeed,  to  make 
them  profitable  investments,  so  it  needs  a 
thinking,  ambitious  farmer  to  appreciate 
a  wide-awake,  sprightly  farm  paper  and 
to  be  benefited  by  its  teachings. 


While  we  are  right  sorry  to  learn  that 
the  old  Gardeners’  Monthly  is  to  end  its 
long  and  useful  career  as  a  distinct  publi¬ 
cation,  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  it  is 
to  be  combined  with  the  American  Garden 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Libby.  Its 
present  proprietor,  Mr.  Meehan,  we  are 
especially  pleased  to  learn  will  give  his 
services  to  the  new  combination. 


Among  experiments  commenced  here 
some  15  years  ago  to  show  the  effects  of 
pruning  evergreen  trees  was  this:  Two 
Hemlock  Spruces  of  the  same  hight  (four 
feet)  and  shape  were  placed  within  40 
feet  of  one  another.  In  two  years  one  of 
them  was  cutback  to  half  its  hight  Now 
the  one  not  cut  back  is  about  22  feet  high, 
the  other  is  23  feet  high.  In  shape  and 
fullness  there  is  not  much  difference. 


Again  we  would  commend  to  all  who 
care  enough  for  their  plants  to  keep  them 
free  of  insect-destroyers  to  purchase  a 
Cyclone  or  Nixon  Nozzle.  It  will  save 
lots  of  time,  and  give  our  frierds  lots  of 
satisfaction.  Of  course  it  must  be  at¬ 
tached  to  an  iron  rod  and  hose  and  the 
hose  must  be  attached  to  some  one  of  the 
many  effective  hand  pumps  offered  for 
sale.  Finally,  we  again  ask  those  of  our 
friends  who  desire  to  keep  their  poultry 
houses  free  from  vermin  to  use  the  Wood- 
ason  Spraying  Bellows.  These  bellows 
will  last  for  many  years  and  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  three  months.  The  Rural  ex¬ 
perimented  with  these  devices  as  soon  as 
they  were  introduced,  and  we  want  all  our 
readers  to  use  them  because  we  know 
they  will  give  satisfaction.  Most  seeds¬ 
men  offer  them  for  sale. 


We  have  tried  through  many  years 
every  device  for  catching  moles,  that  we 
could  hear  of.  We  aie  now  to  repeat  in 
an  emphatic  way,  what  we  have  said  in 
a  general  way  a  number  of  times,  that  the 
Hales’s  Trap  is  little  short  of  perfection. 
If  it  does  not  catch  the  mole  that  passes 
under  it,  it  will  be  because  the  trap  was 
not  properly  set,  and  this  is  a  very  simple 
thing  to  do  when  you  know  how  to  do  it. 
- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

We  have  covered  our  garden  plot — that 
upon  which  we  have  raised  the  heavy 
yields  of  potatoes — with  a  heavy  spread 
of  stable  manure,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  50 
tons  to  the  acre.  Here  it  will  lie  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  becoming 
blanched  and  straw-like.  But  this  coat¬ 
ing  of  manure  applied  in  the  winter  has  a 
marked,  indeed  a  wonderful  effect,  upon 
subsequent  crops,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Woodruff  Red  grape  is  little 
better  in  quality  than  the  best  of  our  wild 
Labruscas,  and  in  expressing  that  opin¬ 
ion  it  thought  it  was  not  speaking  hastily 
either.  Acting  upon  this  belief,  our  speci¬ 
men  vine  was  dug  up  and  thrown  away. 
Secretary  Cambell  in  an  article  on  page  37 
gives  his  opinion  of  this  grape, which  dif¬ 
fers  widely  from  our  own.  He  has  had  50 
years  of  grape  experience,  and  his  esti 
mates  are  always  made  in  an  impartial 
way  and  after  careful  consideration. 


It  requires  7,000  barrels  of  potatoes 
every  day  to  supply  the  New  York  city 
market — at  this  season.  Last  year  at 
this  time  potatoes  sold,  wholesale,  at  $1.50 
to  $1.60.  This  year  they  are  quoted  at 
$2.12  to  $2.30.  We  sell  our  own  in  Pat¬ 
terson  at  $1.00  per  bushel  without  trouble. 
These  prices  are  maintained  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  shiploads  of  European  pota- 
tatoes  are  constantly  arriving.  From 
October  1  to  December  30,  1887,  197,553 
sacks  of  potatoes  were  received  at  this 
port  from  Europe,  including  those  sent 
from  Great  Britain  For  the  same  period 
in  1886  only  3,623  sacks  were  imported 
from  the  same  countries.  The  potato  crop 
is  a  most  important  one.  When  means 
are  devised  for  a  surer  preservation  and 
handling,  it  will  be  still  more  important. 
City  people  grumble  at  the  high  prices. 
“Why  can’t  American  farmers  raise  pota¬ 
toes  as  cheaply  as  Europeans?”  they  ask. 
Let  them  walk  out  of  the  city  a  few  miles 
and  see  how  some  of  these  Europeans, now 
living  in  America,  work  and  they  will 
see.  Let  a  man  take  his  wife  and  children 
all  out  into  the  field  and  work  them  like 
animals,  let  him  live  in  one  or  two  small 
rooms  and  work  days,  nights  and  Sun¬ 
days,  and  he  can  produce  cheap  potatoes. 
Do  we  want  American  farmers  to  have  to 
compete  with  such  labor? 


TO  ADVERTISING  PATRONS  AND 
AGENCIES. 


The  Fanciers’  Review  makes  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  experiment  stations 
should  make  it  a  part  of  their  work  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  poultry.  The  suggestion 
is  excellent.  Here  is  a  field  that  has  never 
been  trodden.  Poultry  fanciers  have  bred 
for  markings  and  early  maturity,  but  no 
long-continued,  methodical  effort  has  been 
made  to  increase  the  size  and  number  of 
eggs.  The  Rural  has  called  attention  to 
the  great  importance  of  this  object,  and 
there  are  few  investigations  which  the 
stations  might  take  up  with  a  better  pro¬ 
mise  of  most  valuable  results. 


Jn  order  to  save  our  advertising  patrons 
time  and  trouble  in  correspondence, 
we  beg  leave  to  repeat  that  the  Rural 
New-Yorker’s  published  rates  for  adver¬ 
tising  are  never,  in  any  instance  or  under 
any  circumstances,  departed  from.  We 
regard  it  as  a  very  plain  and  pressing 
duty  upon  publishers  that  the  price  for 
advertising  space  in  their  journals  should 
be  the  same  to  all. 


As  noted  under  “What  Others  Say,”we 
respectfully  caution  our  readers  or  at 
least  such  of  them  as  live  in  a  climate 
about  like  this,  not  to  buy  the  Brazilian 
Flour  Corn  with  the  purpose  of  planting 
it  on  a  large  area.  It  is  now  elaborately 
announced  in  several  seedsmen’s  cata¬ 
logues,  which  are'not  alone  those  of  firms 
of  local  or^uncertain^  reputation.  The 


“THE  DARK  SIDE  OF  FARM  LIFE.” 

Mary  Wager-Fisher’s  articles  on  the 
Dark  Side  of  Farm  Life,  as  to  the 
women,  are  concluded  this  week.  Re¬ 
member,  readers,  it  is  the  darTc  side;  it  is 
not  the  bright  side;  neither  is  it  the 
average  side.  It  is  well  to  keep  this  in 
mind  if  we  would  be  just  in  estimating 
the  spirit  of  these  articles.  Few  will  say 
that  there  is  no  dark  side  to  farm  life.  It 
certainly  has  its  shadows  as  well  as  its 
glory.  The  Editor  has  spent  the  better 
part  of  his  life  on  the  farm  and  has  seen 
both  sides  as  well  as  have  most  country 
people.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mrs. 
Fisher  in  certain  parts  of  her  narrative, 


while  in  the  main,  at  the  same  time,  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
real  exposition  of  the  subject  ever  print¬ 
ed.  It  may  be  scouted  by  the  mean, 
penny- grabbing,  selfish,  bull-headed,  get- 
all-you-can-out-of-everybody  farmer;  it 
may  be  unpalatable  to  the  'pious  farmer, 
who  sees  no  harm  in  grinding  up  his  wife 
and  daughters  six  days  so  long  as  he  puts 
on  a  long  face  and  rests  on  the  seventh; 
but  all  who  love  mercy  and  truth,  all 
who  worship  God  as  a  benevolent,  just 
being,  will,  we  are  convinced,  take  our 
view  and  thank  Mrs.  Fisher  for  her 
effort. 

Dr.  Hoskins’s  narrative  will  follow 
shortly.  He  would  much  prefer  to  have 
written  about  the  Bright  Side;  so,  in¬ 
deed,  would  Mrs.  Fisher.  But  it  is  not 
so  much  by  having  our  virtues  extolled 
that  we  are  led  to  do  better  as  by  having 
our  shortcomings  painted  in  glaring 
colors. 

A  SEVERE  BLOW  TO  A  MONOPOLY. 


BREVITIES. 


For  ten  years  the  public  has  been  fight¬ 
ing  against  that  oppressive  monop¬ 
oly,  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Barbed  Wire 
Fence  Company,  which  has  insisted  on 
its  right  to  a  “broad  claim,”  covering  all 
forms  of  barbed  wire  fencing  made  in 
the  country.  This  “broad  claim”  was 
founded  on  the  Glidden  patent  issued 
November  24,  1874,  and  in  which  Glidden 
asserted  that  he  was  the  first  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  making  wire  fences  armed 
with  barbs  to  keep  off  stock.  Of  late  the 
most  persistent  foe  of  the  monopoly  has 
been  the  “Beat  ’Em  All  Wire  Company,” 
which  four  years  ago  established  a  manu¬ 
facture  of  barbed  wire  at  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  in  defiance  of  Washburn  &  Moen. 
It  was  at  once  assailed  by  a  law  suit,  but 
has  just  won  a  signal  victory  before  Judge 
Shiras  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Iowa.  Irre- 
sistable  proof  was  offered  of  the 
existence  of  barbed  wire  fence  in 
Iowa  in  1859 — 15  years  before  the  date 
of  the  Glidden  patent.  It  was  shown 
by  a  number  of  eye-witnesses  that  at  a  fair 
in  Delhi  in  that  year  a  barbed  wire  fence 
was  built  on  the  fair  grounds  and  that  a 
horse  was  lacerated  by  it;  while  the  black¬ 
smith  who  made  and  attached  the  barbs 
with  his  own  hands,  testified  that  they 
were  like  those  covered  by  the  patent. 
Even  a  piece  of  the  original  wire  with  the 
barbs  attached  was  shown  in  court  and  its 
identity  established.  Moreover,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  after  this  many  other 
wire  fences  were  in  use  in  the  State  for 
years  before  the  issue  of  the  Glidden  pat¬ 
ent.  The  case  was  thus  rendered  clear  to 
the  Court  which  has  declared  that  the 
patent  was  null  and  void  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  on  the  ground  that  the  idea  of  it — 
an  exceedingly  simple  one — was  worked 
out — having  been  embodied  in  a  mechani¬ 
cal  device — by  Alvan  Morley,  15  years  be¬ 
fore  Glidden’s  application  for  a  patent. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  extortion¬ 
ate  and  costly  monopolies  the  farmers 
have  been  called  upon  to  support.  The 
Rural  has  been  combatting  it  for  years, 
having  over  six  years  ago  given  editorially 
a  full  account  of  the  chief  patents  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  monopoly,  and  shown  the 
untenable  character  of  the  Glidden  and 
Kelly  patents  on  which  its  “broad  claims” 
are  founded.  A  number  of  telegrams 
relating  to  the  affair,  however,  are  mis¬ 
leading.  They  intimate  that  this  decision 
upsets  the  monopoly ;  that  all  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  been  making  barbed 
wire  under  licenses  from  Washburn  & 
Moen  will  henceforth  refuse  to  pay  any 
license,  and  consequently  that  the  price 
of  barbed  wire  fencing  will  be  at  once 
lowered.  This  may  be  so ;  but  it  is  hardly 
likely.  The  monopoly  lias  wrung  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  a  year  from  the  pockets  of 
the  public,  and  as  its  patents  have  from 
four  to  eight  years  yet  to  run,  it  will  not 
give  up  a  tittle  without  a  severe  struggle. 
It  controls  nearly  100  patents  on  different 
forms  of  barbs  and  on  the  machinery  for 
manufacturing  them  and  the  wire,  so  that 
unlicensed  makers  run  the  risk  of  suits 
for  infringement  under  other  patents. 
Finally,  the  case  is  sure  to  be  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
it  will  be  about  three  years  before  it  can 
be  reached  there,  and  before  a  final  decis¬ 
ion  applicable  to  the  whole  country  can 
be  given.  Of  the  nature  of  this  decision 
there  can  now  be  no  doubt  in  view  of  the 
explicitness  of  the  Iowa  testimony  and  of 
the  late  action  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  driven-well  swindle.  The  farmers 
should  have  prompt  relief  from  such  extor¬ 
tions,  and  to  provide  this  our  patent  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  at  once  reformed.  There 
are  several  other  abuses  from  which 
farmers  suffer  and  for  reformation  in 
which  they  clamor,  which  are  much  less 
grievous  than  this. 


“Don’t  send  horse-radish  to  this  market”  is 
the  advice  of  commission  men.  The  trade  is 
overdone. 

A  lady  looking  at  the  pictures  in  last  week’s 
R.  N.-Y..  and  pointing  out  the  “poor  steak,” 
said:  “I  wouldn’t  buy  a  steak  like  that — 
there’s  too  much  fat.” 

Baldwin  and  Russet  apples  are  selling 
best  in  England  this  season.  Prices  for  these 
sorts  are  above  those  of  last  year.  Other 
sorts  are  dull. 

It  appears  that  the  potato  beetle  has  at  last 
gained  a  foothold  in  Germany.  The  Germans 
kept  it  out  for  a  time  by  careful  and  organ¬ 
ized  warfare  upon  it. 

Snow  birds  are  quoted  at  75  cents  per  dozen. 
It  seems  almost  like  a  crime  to  eat  these  little 
friends,  but  they  are  considered  great  delica¬ 
cies.  We  wish  English  sparrows  could  be 
quoted  at  a  fair  price. 

Quite  a  number  of  opossums  are  sold  every 
year  in  the  New  York  markets.  They  bring 
from  75  cents  to  $1.25  each.  The  negroes  buy 
them.  Even  in  the  cities  the  negro  and  the 
’possum  are  good  friends. 

The  makers  of  potato  diggers  claim  that 
their  machines  save  enough  in  preventing 
“spiked”  potatoes  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  the  machine.  Spiked  and 
cut  potatoes  always  injure  the  sale. 

There  is  quite  a  business  done  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  every  year  in  suckling  pigs.  There  is 
usually  a  good  demand  for  them.  A  six- 
weeks-old  pig.  when  stuffed  and  roasted,  is  a 
dish  fit  for  a  king.  Is  there  a  chance  to  make 
something  by  supplying  this  demand? 

The  Rural’s  cartoons  are  liked  by  many  of 
its  readers.  Here  is  a  note  from  Mr.  A.  H. 
Tuthill  of  Suffolk  County,  L.  I. :  “I  have  ad¬ 
mired  all  of  the  Rural’s  cartoons, but  the  last  . 
causes  me  to  offer  a  silent  prayer  to  the 
Righter  of  all  Wrongs  for  His  blessing  to  rest 
for  ever  upon  the  publishers  of  that  paper.” 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
issues  a  list  of  the  meetings  to  be  held  during 
the  season  of  1888,  with  a  programme  of  the 
topics  to  be  discussed.  The  meetings  will  be 
held  every  week,  the  first  having  taken  place 
January  7,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  at  11  o’clock.  The  subjects 
for  consideration  are  well  chosen. 

We  are  going  to  try  a  poultry  experiment 
with  five  “sports.”  The  rooster  is  a  White 
Wyandotte.  The  four  hens  are  White  Dork¬ 
ings  with  yellow  legs.  The  birds  are  as  much 
alike  as  five  peas.  They  are  all  fine  birds, 
“blocky”  and  solid.  We  propose  to  hatch  all 
the  eggs  we  can  from  them,  as  we  desire  birds 
for  feeding  experiments.  Shall  we  get  a  new 
breed? 

Florida  tomatoes  are  in  the  market  at  50 
cents  per  quart.  Hot-house  tomatoes  have 
been  bringing  $1  per  pound.  There  are  plen¬ 
ty  of  folks  to  buy  this  gilt-edged  produce. 
Southern  eggs  come  in  larger  quantities  than 
in  former  years.  Most  people  prefer  “near¬ 
by”  eggs,  there  being  quite  a  general  belief 
that  a  long  journey  by  rail  or  boat  injures 
the  quality  of  eggs. 

It  is  now  some  10  years  ago  since  the  Ru¬ 
ral  described  the  method  of  a  friend  whom 
we  met  near  Mount  Tryon  in  N.  C.  of  graft¬ 
ing  grape  vines,  He  used  the  roots  of  native 
vines  on  which  to  graft  cuttings  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  varieties.  These  grafts  were  then 
placed  in  boxes  of  soil  in  a  cool  cellar,  and 
there  left  till  May  when  they  were  set  out  in 
his  vineyard.  Our  remembrance  is  that  few 
failed. 

Our  aim  will  be  to  conduct  the  new  farm 
on  a  strictly  business  basis.  We  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  crop  it  so  that  it  will  pay  for  itself. 
The  story  of  this  effort  will  be  very  useful  to 
our  younger  readers.  They  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  failures  and  successes  Our 
older  readers  will  also  be  interested  in  it  and 
will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

It  will  be  a  very  practical  experiment. 

Some  years  ago — not  many — a  writer  in  the 
R.  N.-Y.  railed  against  the  common  custom  of 
painting  houses  white  and  the  blinds  green. 
But  there  was  little  if  any  response  either  for 
or  against  the  article.  A  good  deal  of  good- 
natured  fun  was  poked  at  the  Rural  people 
because  their  barn  and  other  out-buildings 
were  painted  in  different  bright  colors.  How 
things  have  changed  since.  Painting  in  colors 
has  come  to  stay.  Read  the  articles  on  paint¬ 
ing. 

A  friend  desires  to  whisper  in  our  private 
ear  that  some  agricultural  writers  give  offense 
by  hints  or  affirmations  that  directly  imply 
ignorance — on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  The 
Apostle  Paul  was  a  great  man,  a  wise 
teacher.  He  said:  “Not  but  that  ye  know 
these  things,  but  I  think  it  meet,  as  long  as  I 
am  in  the  body,  to  stir  up  your  mind,  by  way 
of  remembrance.”  This  is  very  sensible.  It 
is  very  safe  to  assume  that  every  man  we 
meet  can  teach  us  something  we  did  not  know 
before  we  met  him.  At  the  same  time,  the 
man  who  will  not  admit  that  he  is  capable  of 
being  taught,  makes  a  great  mistake. 

“Touch  novelties  cautiously”  is  the  advice 
of  many  papers;  “touch  them  not  at  all”  the 
advice  of  some.  “Touch  them  gently”  is  the 
advice  of  the  Rural,  but  “touch  them.”  It 
is  our  fixed  belief  that  the  farmer  or  gardener 
who  does  not  try  novelties  is  in  the  same  boat 
with  the  merchant  who  sticks  to  old  things 
and  ways.  You  cannot  do  it,  farmers  and 
gardeners,  and  keep  in  the  front  ranks.  There 
are  lots  and  lots  of  new  methods  and  seeds 
superior  to  old  methods  and  seeds.  But  there 
are  many  good  and  true  people  who  are  work¬ 
ing  for  the  good  of  agriculture,  and  now  and 
then  they  originate  or  discern  something 
which  it  will  pay  you  to  try  at  once.  Try  nov¬ 
elties  in  a  small  way— but  try  them.  Econ¬ 
omy^  good,|but  not  the  kind  that  is  penny 
wise  and  pound-foolish.  We  must  read  and 
experiment;  we  must  do  it,  if  we  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  these  wide-awake  times.  The  “early 
bird  will  catch  the  worm”— if  he  is  hungry, 
and  if  he  is  not  he  had  better  remain  in  bed. 
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WEST  MICHIGAN  FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
SOCIETY. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT. 

Irrigation  for  fruit  trees  impractical ,  except 
on  rare  trees ;  seedling  peaches  for  a  new 
orchard ;  dry  seasons  fatal  to  noxious  in¬ 
sect  life;  good  nexus  about  the  plum  cur culio 
axid  Hessian  fly;  coddling  moths  don't  like 
“smelling  salts." 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  in  Paw  Paw,  VanBuren  Co.,  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  evening  of  December  7,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  two  days.  Walter  Phillips  of  Grand 
Haven  was  re-elected  president,  and  G.  H. 
LaFleur,  of  Allegan,  secretary.  A.  H. 
Smith,  of  Paw  Paw  presented  a  valuable  paper 
on  “surface  irrigation  of  fruit  trees.”  One- 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  rainfall  is  equal  to  40  hogs¬ 
heads  of  water  per  acre.  He  showed  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  attempting  to  haul  water  from  even  a 
short  distance,  or  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount 
for  any  orchard  of  considerable  extent  by 
wind-mill  power.  He  had  saved  and  matured 
the  fruit  to  perfection  on  a  few  rare  trees  by 
copious  applications  of  tepid  water  once  a 
week.  He  kept  his  wind-mill  running  and 
hauled  some  water  from  the  river,  in  order  to 
fully  test  the  practicability  of  surface  irriga¬ 
tion.  While  the  applications  were  very 
marked  in  their  effect,  by  brightening  up  the 
foliage  ita  a  few  hours,  the  extent  and  volume 
of  dry  earth  to  be  moistened  compared  to  the 
amount  of  water  taken  up  by  the  roots,  is  too 
great  to  give  adequate  returns  for  the  labor. 

Mr.  C.  Engle  is  experimenting  with  seedling 
peaches.  Upon  being  questioned  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  whether  he  would  depend  upon  seedlings 
if  he  were  to  plant  a  new  orchard,  he  said  he 
would  for  such  kinds  as  Hales,  Crawford, 
or  Hill’s  Chili.  These  came  quite  true  if  the 
pits  were  selected  from  large  blocks  of  trees 
of  these  varieties.  The  variations  would  be 
in  their  being  a  little  earlier  or  a  little  later 
than  the  fruit  on  the  original  trees,  and  this 
was  rather  a  merit  in  a  market  peach  rather 
than  an  objection.  His  experience  was  that 
nine  out  of  10  would  come  true  of  the  Craw¬ 
ford  variety.  One  third  of  his  whole  orchard 
are  seedling  trees.  He  preferred  them,  as 
they  are  hardier,  and  if  accidentally  injured, 
or  killed  down  by  a  hard  winter,  the  sprouts 
are  true,  and  will  make  a  tree  again  very 
quickly. 

The  evidence  accumulates  to  prove  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  an  extremely  dry  season  is 
fatal  to  an  increase  of  noxious  insect  life.  A 
delegate  from  Oceana  County,  who  is  a  large 
grower  of  plums,  thinks  the  curculio  will  not 
be  numerous  another  year  in  his  section,  from 
the  fact  that  the  plum  fell  and  dried  up  before 
the  grub  was  sufficiently  mature  to  change 
into  a  living,  moving,  active  life.  He  reports 
finding  numerous  larvae  dried  up  with  the 
fallen  fruit,  so  quickly  did  the  hot  sand  parch 
the  plum  after  it  fell.  Generally  the  moist 
earth  keeps  the  fallen  fruit  fresh  until  the 
necessary  change  is  consummated.  The  Hes¬ 
sian  fly,  so  extremely  injurious  and  plentiful 
in  Michigan  in  the  spring,  causing  great  loss 
to  the  wheat  crop,  almost  entirely  disappeared 
before  the  fall  seeding  began,  and  but  very 
little  damage  is  now  feared  until  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  breed  anew  supply,  which 
will  take  a  couple  of  years  at  least.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  of  South  Haven,  related  his  scheme 
for  driving  the  coddling  moth  over  info  his 
neighbor’s  orchard.  He  mixed  half  a  tumbler 
of  aqua  ammonia  with  a  pail  of  water,  and 
sprayed  his  trees  by  night,  when  the  enemies 
were  alert  and  abroad.  They  couldn’t  stand 
the  perfume,  and  were  prompted  to  seek  pas¬ 
tures  new  and  odorless.  His  neighbor  was 
constrained  to  place  some  reliance  on  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  this  new  departure,  for  he  never  had 
so  many  wormy  apples,  nor  his  enterprising 
neighbor  so  few.  a.  c.  c. 
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MACHINERY  ON  THE  FARM. 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

Good  machinery  helps  make  the  farmer  in¬ 
dependent  in  his  work-,  a  useful  sewing 
machine ;  the  Clark  disc  harrow;  a  hay 
loader  px-ojitable;  a  farm  mxll  and  a  tread 
power  found  valuable;  useful  exercise  fox- 
colts. 

In  these  days  when  farm  help  is  so  scarce 
and  often  so  unreliable,  it  behooves  every 
farmer  to  cast  about  for  all  those  labor-saving 
helps  that  will  aid  to  make  him  independent 
in  his  work.  With  what  satisfaction  we  see 
our  good  wives  work  the  excellent  sewing 
machines,  doing  in  hours  what  it  would  take 


days  and  even  weeks  to  do  by  hand!  I  know 
of  one  of  these  good  wives,  that  makes  the 
sewing  machine  darn  her  carpets  and  the 
children’s  clothes.  This  is  not  only  done  very 
quickly,  but  often  so  neatly  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  the  place  of  the  old  rent.  This  same 
wife  has  lately  purchased  a  button-hole  work¬ 
er,  with  which  she  can  do  at  least  four  times 
as  much  work  as  she  could  in  the  same  time 
by  hand.  It  is  nut  only  good  economy,  but 
often  a  wondrous  comfort  and  satisfaction  to 
so  add  these  helps  in  the  equipment  of  the 
home  that  “the  girl”  may  be  dispensed  with. 

But  it  is  not  only  indoors  but  out  on  the 
farm  as  well  that  machinery  may  be  profit¬ 
ably  added.  A  year  ago  I  plowed  up  a  piece 
of  my  boggy  marsh  land  which  had  been  very 
thoroughly  drained.  I  bad  done  the  same  the 
two  previous  years  and  found  that  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  land  in  the  spring  for  corn  was 
a  tremendous  task.  Last  spring  I  read  Mr. 
Terry’s  account  of  the  Clark  disc  harrow.  I 
purchased  one, and  believe  it  almost  paid  for  it¬ 
self  this  one  season,  and  it  is  still  as  good  as 
ever.  It  cut  or  mellowed  the  soil  very  quickly 
and  without  disturbing  the  sod. 

Governor  Luce  told  me  a  year  ago  that  he 
considered  a  hay  loader  as  one  of  the  very  de¬ 
sirable  additions  to  his  farm  machinery.  One 
of  our  best  Lansing  farmers  who  has  had  a 
loader  for  10  years  says  he  values  it  r early  as 
highly  as  he  does  his  mower.  He  considers 
his  machine,  after  10  years, really  as  good  as 
new.  So  I  purchased  a  loader,  and  I  find  it 
an  excellent  investment.  It  is  hitched  to  the 
wagon  in  a  moment.  With  heavy  grass  it 
takes  it  just  as  left  by  the  tedder,  otherwise 
it  takes  the  bay  from  a  small  windrow  and  puts 
it  onto  the  load  as  rapidly  as  two  smart  men 
can  handle  it.  I  am  glad  I  purchased  a  Key¬ 
stone  loader. 

One  of  the  serious  things  on  a  farm  is  the 
going  to  mill.  For  us,  to  feed  profitably,  our 
grain  must  be  ground.  At  least  we  feed  our 
cattle  at  a  great  loss  unless  we  do  grind  our 
grain.  If  we  drive  off  four  or  five  miles  the 
delays,  toll,  etc.  make  the  thoughtful  farmer 
wonder  if  there  is  not  a  better  way.  I  have 
looked  about  and  found  a  mill  which  grinds 
12  to  15  bushels  an  hour,  and  grinds  well.  No 
more  going  to  mill  at  our  house.  The  work  is 
done  by  colts  which  are  the  better  for  it,  aud 
on  stormy  days,  so  there  is  little  expense. 

But  how  about  power?  Steam  was  costly, 
dangerous  and  unhandy.  Wind-power  was 
unreliable.  The  wind  might  not  blow  when 
I  wished  to  fill  my  silo.  I  investigated  “tread- 
powers”  and  found  one,  a  two  horse-power,  that 
I  think  entirely  safe.  It  works  well  aud  easily, 
is  just  the  thing  to  steady  colts  and  can  be 
worked  entirely  under  shelter.  I  use  this 
power  to  grind  all  my  feed,  to  cut  my  corn 
for  the  silo,  and  to  cut  my  stalks  and  other 
coarse  feed.  It  is  a  grand  way  to  work  in 
rainy  days,  and  pleases  me  very  much.  We 
have  done  all  our  work  this  fall,  cutting  corn 
to  fill  a  large  silo,  grinding  feed  and  cutting 
coarse  feed  with  a  three  and  four-year-old 
Hamiltonian  colt,  each  weighing  about  1,130 
pounds,  and  they  are  all  the  better  for  the  work. 
I  can  heartily  recommend  farmers  to  secure 
these  four  machines.  Disc  harrow,  loader, 
tread- power  and  a  good  grinder.  They  will 
soon  pay  for  themselves. 


The  Rural  is  right  as  regards  the  differ¬ 
ent  oats  of  one  variety  sold  under  different 
names,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  I  have 
tested  30  varieties  of  oats  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  Now  I  say  that  Welcome,  Prize  Clus¬ 
ter,  Race  Horse,  Maplewood,  White  Star, 
Centennial,  Bonanza,  Badger  Queen,  aud 
Australian  are  all  one  and  the  same  variety. 
As  to  wheats  I  have  tested  40  varieties  and 
found  only  three  varieties  to  be  one  and  the 
same  kind.  p.  h.  b. 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 


XVxmtmt’s  XDorK. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

WHILE  we  are  making  all  our  New  Year’s 
resolutions  let  us  unanimously  decide 
that  we  are  going  to  be  neat  and  cleanly 
housekeepers,  but  not  fussy  ones.  Mrs.  Fish¬ 
er  refers  very  wisely  to  a  prevailing  error  when 
she  speaks  of  the  housewife  tiring  herself  out 
to  prepare  an  elaborate  dinner  while  her  hus¬ 
band  entertained  the  guest.  It  is  a  fallacy 
held  by  too  many  hostesses,  that  they  best  show 
their  hospitality  by  wearing  themselves  out  to 
cook  over-elaborate  meals.  There  may  be 
people  who>njoy  it,  but  we  should  prefer  an 
entertainment  which  we  could  not  buy  at  any 
hotel  for  so  many’dollars  a  day.  It  is  hospi¬ 
tality  of  a’very  primative  type.  We  are  of. 
ten  inclined  to  compare  this  style  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  with  one  of  the  most  cordially  offer¬ 
ed  meals  we  ever  sat  down  to.  It  was  not  an 


elaborate  bill-of-fare,  for  it  consisted  simply 
of  plain  boiled  potatoes  washed  down  with 
buttermilk,  but  the  comely  Irish  hostess  off¬ 
ered  it  with  a  frank  hospitality  which  was 
the  essence  of  good  breeding,  and  though  we 
may  not  all  appreciate  her  bill  of -fare,  we 
cannot  fail  to  admire  the  simple  courtesy 
with  which  it  was  offered  to  her  guest. 

*  *  * 

There  is  another  similar  question  which 
may  be  touched  on  here  A  recent  newspaper 
article — we  forget  in  what  paper  it  first 
appeared — spoke  of  a  reading  circle  in  a 
country  town,  which  broke  up  in  consequence 
of  the  refreshments  at  the  meetings.  The 
society  met  in  rotation  at  the  members’ 
houses.  At  the  first  meeting,  the  hostess 
sensibly  offered  coffee  and  sandwiches.  At 
the  next  meeting,  coffee  and  sandwiches  were 
supplemented  by  cake  and  fruit,  the  succeed¬ 
ing  hostess  added  ice  cream,  and  this  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  wealthiest  member  of  the 
society  gave  an  elaborate  game  supper.  This 
was  the  proverbial  last  straw,  and  the  society 
was  broken  up.  There  is  a  decided  amount  of 
snobbishness  about  this  species  of  emulation , 
but  most  of  us  are  guilty  of  it  at  some  period. 

*  *  * 

We  were  looking  recently  at  some  of  the 
antique  ornaments  dug  up  in  Cyprus  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Cesnola.  Among  them  were  bracelets 
identical  with  the  bangles  so  commonly  worn 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years:  plain  gold 
bands  terminating  in  two  snarling  dogs’  heads 
brought  close  together,  but  not  joined.  They 
were  “rolled  plate,”  too,  for  the  bracelets 
consisted  of  copper  heavily  plated  with  gold. 
Strange,  that  we  should  be  wearing  trinkets 
copied  from  those  worn  before  the  Christian 
era.  There  were  daggers  and  pins  for  wear¬ 
ing  in  the  hair,  whose  counterpart  may  be 
seen  every  day.  Assuredly  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  and  this  holds  good  in 
trinkets  as  well  as  in  everything  else.  Last 
year  everyone  was  displaying  the  Egyptian 
oudja,  an  odd-looking  talisman  containing  the 
eye  of  Horus.  This  year  we  see  more  trink¬ 
ets  modeled  after  flowers  and  other  natural 
forms;  what  the  next  fancy  may  be  no  one 
may  conjecture. 

*  *  * 

We  hear  so  much  nowadays  about  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  working  women  that  one  may 
imagine  they  are  a  new  species.  It  is  just  a 
little  amusing  to  read  the  moralizing  remarks 
of  various  writers — masculine,  of  course — as 
to  the  reason  why  we  work.  Candidly,  we 
think  that  few  women  work  for  wages  because 
they  want  to.  They  are  all  willing  enough  to 
work  for  love — but,  alas!  a  good  many  among 
us  have  to  work  for  money,  too,  and  then  we 
are  accused  of  an  unfeminine  longing  for  free, 
dom  from  home  ties.  It  is  our  candid  opinion 
that  there  are  few  successful  business  women 
who  do  not  feel  that  they  would  be  more 
thoroughly  happy  in  harmonious  domestic 
life.  But  circumstances  may  throw  them  into 
active  outside  work,  and  it  is  both  unjust  and 
unfeeling  to  assert  that  they  take  this  course 
from  the  desire  to  shirk  the  responsibilities 
of  home  life. 


WHICH  CONCERNS  WOMEN. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

(Concluded.) 

I  remember  discussing  the  money  question 
with  Anaximander  once,  something  hav¬ 
ing  happened  that  led  me  to  remark  that  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  for  wives  to  be  obliged  to  ask  for 
money  of  their  husbands  was  a  source  of  infin¬ 
ite  annoyauce  to  them.  He  seemed  greatly 
surprised  and  assured  me  that  I  must  be  mis¬ 
taken,  that  he  could  not  possibly  see  how  a 
woman  could  dislike  to  ask  money  of  her  hus¬ 
band!  Of  course,  I  put  the  question  to  him.  if 
it  was  such  an  agreeable  thing  for  women  to 
do,  how  would  men  like  to  be  similarly  cir¬ 
cumstanced  and  ask  their  wives  for  every 
cent  of  money  they  wanted  to  spend,  and 
probably  be  asked  “What  in  the  world  do  you 
want  money  for?”  His  reply  was  characterized 


by  the  vague  indefinitene«s  that  lawyers  em¬ 
ploy  in  evading  a  direct  answer.  We  agreed, 
finally,  to  put  the  question  to  every  woman 
who  came  as  a  guest  in  the  house,  until  there 
was  enough  of  cumulative  testimony  to  serve 
as  proof.  The  result  was,  that  every  woman, 
without  exception,  confirmed  my  conviction, 
and  the  discussion  brought  forth  some  very 
funny  as  well  as  pathetic  stories  of  wives,  in 
connection  with  their  being  obliged  to  ask  for 
money.  One  woman  was  reported  as  having 
gone  two  full  years,  subsequent  to  her  mar¬ 
riage,  after  spending  what  she  had  in  her 
purse  as  a  bride,  with  never  a  penny  in  her 
possession,  and  she  would  probably  have  con¬ 
tinued  on  in  the  same  beggarly  way  if  her 
husband  had  not  noticed  one  day  when  she 
was  going  out,  that  her  gloves  were  badly 
worn,  and  asked  her  why  she  did  not  buy  a 
new  pair!  when  she  blurted  out  with  tears, 
“I  have  no  money.”  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
differently  she  would  have  felt  toward  him, 
and  in  her  own  heart,  those  two  years,  had 
her  husband  treated  her  as  a  partner,  instead 
of  a  dependent.  Most  women  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
is  absolutely  silly,  and  even  unjust  toward 
the  husband,  and  still  women  continue  to 
hate  to  ask  for  money,  and  probably  will  to 
the  end,  as  they  continue  to  work  on  in  a  self- 
abnegating  and  self-effacing  way,  knowing 
all  the  time,  in  case  of  their  death  they  can¬ 
not  dispose  of  a  farthing  of  their  earnings 
that  has  gone  into  the  farm,  by  will,  and  that 
every  dollar  may  be  alienated  from  their  chil- 
dren  and  transferred  to  a  new  wife  and  her 
progeny  as  happens  again  and  again. 

Undoubtedly,  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
blessings,  and  the  race  would  be  miserable 
without  the  resorces  of  employment.  There 
is  pleasure  in  accumulation,  to  gather  luxur¬ 
ies  about  one,  to  see  the  debts  liquidated,  the 
last  payment  made  on  the  mortgage — enough 
surplus  money  in  bank  to  send  the  children 
to  better  schools,  to  buy  long-coveted  books, 
an  easy  chair,  an  engraving  or  a  pleasui-e  car¬ 
riage.  To  me  there  is  no  poetry  and  little  that 
appeals  to  the  deeper  and  tenderer  sympathies 
in  the  abundance  of  wealth.  The  money  goes 
as  it  comes,  and  the  surx-oundings  stand  for 
so  much  money  simply.  But  in  the  homes  of 
small  resources  everything  has  a  value  far  be¬ 
yond  its  money  cost.  Every  article  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  of  furnitui-e  aud  even  most  of  the  foods, 
have  been  earned  by  the  family  and  they 
stand  for  bone  and  sinew,  for  faith  and  hope 
and  economy  and  long  desire,  aud  they  mean 
more  and  are  worth  more  to  the  possessors 
than  are  the  costliest  wares  to  the  milliouaii-e. 
The  curse  of  it,  or  the  black  side  of  it,  as  the 
Rural  forcibly  designates  the  dark  side,  lies 
beyond  the  domain  of  simple  duty  over  in  the 
realm  of  abuse  aud  hai’d  hits  and  injustice. 

Look  at  the  holidays  of  the  farm.  Take 
Sunday  for  instance,  and  what  is  it  to  the 
average  farmerine  as  a  day  of  rest  compared 
to  what  the  farmer  himself  enjoys?  How 
few  of  the  daily  tasks  are  not  required  on 
Sunday.  And  so  with  Thanksgiving,  aud 
Christmas  and  the  Fourth  of  July:  usually  an 
increase  of  work  in  the  way  of  festive  dinners. 
Even  the  rainy  days  have  their  terror,  in 
view  of  the  mud  that  is  canned  in  to  the 
house  on  heedless  boots,  and  was  there  ever  a 
vehicle  of  dirt  invented  equal  to  the  boots  and 
shoes  of  farm  men  and  boys,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sticks  and  straws  and  litter  that  ride  in 
on  their  clothing!  Where  one  man  protects 
himself  with  an  all-covexfing  smock-frock,  and 
slips  out  of  it  and  into  a  clean  pair  of  shoes 
for  the  house,  there  are  fifty  who  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  seems  rarely  to  enter  into  the 
noddle  of  the  average  farm  boy  that  neatness, 
oi-derliness,  tidiness,  politeness  and  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  are  each  and  all  the 
adjuncts  of  manliness  and  the  attributes  of  a 
gentleman.  Farmers’  sons,  say  from  10  to  20, 
are  far  too  often  boors  in  their  manners, 
slovenly,  careless,  impei-tinent  to  their  mothers 
and  sisters,  rude,  l-ough,  taking  ill  care  of 
their  clothes  or  their  rooms,  and  well  meriting 
the  treatment  Caifiyle  thought  should  be  in¬ 
flicted  upon  all  boys  under  the  age  of  nine 
teen — to  be  put.  and  kept,  under  a  bari’el! 
And  some  of  their  fathers  are  no  better,  for 
“like  father  like  son”  holds  tx-ue  with  peculiar 
tenacity  in  the  way  of  training  and  example. 
For  the  mother  to  contend  single-handed 
against  such  a  foi*ce,  is  a.  discouraging  under¬ 
taking.  I  have  lately  been  told  of  one  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmer  who  gave  his  daughtei-s  the 
advantages  of  a  superior  education,  and  these 
cultivated  girls,  in  harvest  time,  had  not  only 
to  prepare  and  carry  a  forenoon  luncheon, 
but  also  another  in  the  afternoon  to  the  gang 
of  hired  men  in  the  haxwest  field.  For  the 
afternoon  repast,  they  baked  griddle  cakes, 
buttered  and  served  them  hot,  until  the  men 
sent -in  word  that  they  wanted  something 
better  than  hot  buttered  griddle  cakes! 

It  would  appear  from  all  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  “hired  man”  question,  that  has  appeared 
in.  the  Rural,  that  boarding  and  lodging 
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farm  hands  is  a  very  sore  grievance  to  most 
women  on  the  farm,  and  that  it  is  so  is  evi¬ 
dent  enough  even  to  a  stupid  mind.  The  hired 
man  may  be  very  nice,  and  even  of  better 
blood  and  breeding  than  his  employer.  The 
caste  feeling  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  The  privacy  and  freedom  of  the  home 
may  be  as  much  invaded  by  a  king  as  by  a 
beggar.  But  aside  from  the  invasion,  the  ad¬ 
ditional  work  and  care  involved  in  doing  for 
the  hired  man  are,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  that  much  too  much  for  the  house 
women — to  have  to  cook,  to  wash,  to  iron,  to 
clean  for  him,  to  have  him  sitting  about  in  the 
house,  to  make  his  bed,  may  be  (an  indignity 
no  woman  should  allow  herself  to  assume),  to 
never  eat  a  meal  with  her  family  without  the 
presence  of  an  “outsider”  at  her  table,  to  be 
worried  lest  he  will  speak  ill  of  her  meals— is 
it  at  all  difficult  to  realize  the  extreme  trial 
of  the  case?  It  is  equally  plain  to  see  that 
the  farmer  can  better  afford,  as  a  rule, 
from  a  money  standpoint,  to  board  and  lodge 
his  hired  help,  than  to  pay  them  the  increase 
of  wages  required  when  they  “find”  them¬ 
selves,  even  when  that  can  be  done.  Proba¬ 
bly  in  the  millennium  every  farm  will  have 
its  tenant,  house  and  occupants,  who  will 
board  all  the  hands  employed  by  hire.  This 
has  come  to  pass  already  on  some  farms, 
while  modifications  of  the  difficulty  have 
come  about  on  others.  On  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  managed  farms  1  have  spent  any 
time  upon,  there  was  an  outbuilding  for  the 
use  of  the  hired  men.  It  had  a  sitting-room, 
with  place  for  fire  and  their  beds,  all  of  which 
they  took  care  of  themselves.  They  only  en¬ 
tered  the  farmhouse  for  their  meals,  and  then 
as  gentlemen,  with  brushed  clothes,  clean 
shoes  and  hands,  face  and  hair  well  cared  for, 
self-respecting,  intelligent  men.  It  was  as 
much  a  part  of  the  harvest- time  programme 
to  provide  extra  help  for  the  cooking  as  for 
the  field.  If  a  woman  could  not  be  had  a  man 
was  hired— and  men  are  often  mor<  useful 
with  heavy  housework  than  are  women.  In  all 
wealthy  rural  localities  in  the  East,  where  a 
man  is  employed  as  coachman,  gardener  and 
general  barn  and  lawn  work,  he  has  a  room 
for  his  use  in  the  carriage-house,  where  he 
sleeps,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
takes  care  of.  To  make  his  bed  and  keep  his 
room  in  order  is  as  much  his  province  as  it  is 
that  of  the  hired  gii’l  to  attend  to  her  own. 
He  furnishes  his  own  light  and  fuel,  or 
it  is  furnished  to  him  by  his  employ¬ 
er,  as  they  arrange  when  he  is  hired. 
Generally  he  has  to  put  out  his  washing, 
for  some  families,  although  well  supplied  with 
house  help,  never  wash  for  the  hired  men. 
And  this  arrangement  can  be  as  well  carried 
out  on  the  farm  as  elsewhere,  without  addi¬ 
tional  expense,  or  if  any,  nominal.  The 
farmer  who  respects  his  wife  and  daughter, 
will  protect  them  so  far  as  possible  from  being 
servants  to  hired  men.  While  the  propriety 
of  lodging  men  out  of  the  dwelling  is  appar¬ 
ent  enough,  I  was  at  one  farm  house  in  Ohio, 
where  the  hired  men  occupied  a  room  in  the 
farm  house,  but  the  entrance  was  directly 
from  the  outside  and  it  had  no  inside  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  other  part  of  the  dwelling.  Hired 
men  undoubtedly  prefer  a  provision  for  their 
lodgment,  that  insures  them  privacy  as  well 
as  their  employers, and  which  makes  their  posi¬ 
tion  one  of  greater  toleration  to  the  family. 
So  if  the  farm  hand  cannot  be  eliminated  al¬ 
together,  eliminate  him  as  much  as  is  possible. 
If  it  is  not  the  custom  of  your  neighborhood 
so  to  do,  begin  by  making  it  so.  The  hard 
litres  of  your  life  can  be  softened  by  lopping 
off,  here  and  there,  burdens  that  you  have  long 
borne,  but  which  in  fact  are  not  necessarily 
borne.  A  great  many  things  are  made  possi¬ 
ble  when  some  courageous  and  suggestive 
soul  shows  them  to  be  so.  There  is  assuredly 
nothing  so  pernicious  to  success  in  life  as  to 
break  down  the  health.  Ill  health  does  not  pay 
debts,  nor  educate  the  children,  nor  win  love 
or  admiration.  Men  have  limitations  in 
their  work;  make  the  same  in  yours  and  even 
more.  Pumping  or  drawing  water  is  just  as 
much  in  the  peculiar  province  of  men  or  of 
machinery,  as  are  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing.  Bring  yourself  to  feel  that  the 
bath-room,  and  water  running  into  the 
kitchen,  are  just  as  essential  as  beds  and 
chairs.  The  man  who  contributes  of  his 
substance  to  build  churches  or  to  pay  a 
preacher,  and  who  in  the  meantime  fails  to 
provide  these  all-necessary  conveniences  for 
his  wife,  is  worse  thaujan  infidel.  He  has 
failed  to  provide  for  his  own  household. 
There  is  something  like  that  in  Holy  Writ. 
There  are  hundreds  of  men  who  have  eminent 
respect  for  the  contribution  box,  but  have 
none  whatever  for  the  need  of  a  hand^  drain 
in  the  kitchen,  and  to  see  a  woman  going  to 
the  door-way  or  without,  to  fling  away  slop- 
water,  is  a  sorry  spectacle. 

The  hard  work  of  farm  life  is  often  render¬ 
ed  more  harmful  by  uuwholesomehabits  of  liv¬ 
ing,  never  haviug  a  dressing  room  with  fire 
ip  winter,  sleeping  in  small  or  ill-ventilated 


bed  rooms,  sameness  of  food,  foods  fried  in 
grease  and  food  conjured  into  masses  of  indi¬ 
gestibility  in  the  way  of  pastry.  Every  year 
when  I  chance  to  go  abroad  among  country 
people,  I  see  them  swallowing  pie  and  dough¬ 
nuts  that  would  give  a  rhinoceros  the  dyspep¬ 
sia.  Where  milk  and  eggs  are  plentiful,  pas¬ 
try  ought  to  be  unkown.  The  average  pie  is 
not  only  exceedingly  hard  to  digest,  but  it  is 
vulgar,  plebeian,  mean,  to  the  last  gasp.  The 
pie-eater  announces  himself  as  belonging  to 
the  back -woods  of  gastronomy  —  as  a 
relic  of  mediaeval  times,  as  having  the 
stomach  of  an  ostrich,  and  no  conscience 
whatever  in  regard  to  his  health,  and  it 
is  just  as  much  one’s  duty  to  care  for  his  body 
as  to  care  for  his  soul.  Both  are  the  gifts  of 
God.  Moreover,  a  woman  should  not  forget 
that  she  is  a  woman,  the  crowning  work  of  the 
Creator,  and  that  the  object  of  her  creation 
was  not  toil.  Neither  do  I  think  labor  to  be 
that  of  men.  But  the  valuable  and  noble 
qualities  of  men  do  not  suffer  from  hard  work 
as  do  those  of  women.  It  is  women  who  make 
that  dearest  spot  called  home  and  in  the  good 
wife  and  the  good  mother  are  realized  the 
nearest  ideals  of  angels  to  be  found  on  earth. 
Sometimes  I  see  a  woman  who  seems  to  real¬ 
ize  that  she  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  her 
family  and  takes  intelligent  care  of  herself, 
while  occasionally  a  man  is  found  who  real¬ 
izes  her  value  and  takes  care  of  her  accord¬ 
ingly- 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  what  is  written 
rarely  reaches  the  class  of  people  who  might 
be  most  benefited  by  it,  or  who  most  need 
criticism  when  it  is  offered,  and  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  the  homes  into  which  this 
journal  is  invited  and  read,  are  the  abodes  of 
women  who  see  more  of  the  dark  side  of  things 
than  do  women  in  other  spheres  of  life.  Ex¬ 
istence  to  them  ought  to  be  far  sunnier  than 
is  that  of  dwellers  in  cities  and  towns  In 
health  of  body  and  of  mind  they  should  be 
the  peers  of  the  best.  But  are  they  ?  Or  is  there 
a  far  too  large  cla«s  who  might  with  peculiar 
fitness  choose  in  advance  for  their  tombstones 
this: 

“a  tired  woman’s  epitaph.” 

•‘Here  lies  a  poor  woman  who  always  was  tired. 

Who  lived  in  a  house  where  help  was  not  hired, 

Her  last  words  on  earth  were:  Dear  friends  lam 
going 

Where  washing  ain’t  done,  nor  sweeping,  nor  sew¬ 
ing. 

But  everything  there  is  exact  to  my  wishes, 

For  where  they  don’t  eat  there’s  no  washing  of 
dishes. 

I’ll  be  where  loud  anthems  will  always  be  ringing, 

But  having  no  voiee.I’ll  get  clear  of  the  singing. 

Don’t  mourn  for  me  now,  don’t  mourn  for  me 


never. 

I  am  going  to  do  nothing  forever  and  ever.’  ” 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Do  all  the  good  you  can  and  make  as  little 
noise  about  it  as  possible. 

Wise  is  the  mother  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  “dress  up”  for  her  children. 

The  neglect  of  regular  and  frequent  bathing 
in  Winter,  favors  colds  and  congestive  dis¬ 
eases. 

Cut  ham  into  thin  slices  and  broil  it.  You 
will  find  it  much  superior  to  the  fried  article. 

Hang  a  picture  so  that  its  center  is  about 
534  feet  from  the  floor. 

White  and  gilt  picture  frames  are  just  now 
fashionable,  but  they  need  a  dark  background 
to  make  them  effective. 

A  small  scrubbing-brush  (kept  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  only)  is  the  best  thing  that  we  have 
found  for  cleaning  potatoes  for  baking. 

A  wise  little  mother  that  we  know  of  keeps 
what  she  calls  “visiting  toys”  for  her  baby 
boy  to  amuse  himself  with  when  away  from 
home.  He  is  never  permitted  to  see  or  handle 
these  particular  playthings  at  any  other  time 
and  so  he  is  amused  and  consequently  good 
when  other  children  are  often  fretful  from 
lack  of  something  to  play  with. 

It  is  worth  ones  while  to  remember  that  it 
is  not  what  we  earn,  but  what  we  save,  that 
makes  us  rich ;  not  what  we  eat,  but  what  we 
digest  that  makes  us  fat,  and  not  what  we 
read,  but  what  we  remember  that  makes  us 
learned.  _  _ 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRADE  SCHOOLS.— II. 

THE  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  instruction  is  given  on  three  evenings 
on  each  week,  from  October  to  April,  the 
teachers  being  skilled  mechanics,  who  not 
only  show  how  the  work  is  to  be  done,  but  ex¬ 
plain  why  one  method  is  better  than  another. 
The  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  form  awkward 
habits,  which  once  contracted  are  not  easily 
abandoned,  but  are  taught  to  handle  their 
tools  with  ease,  and  as  much  grace  as  they 
can  muster.  The  hours  are  from  seven  to 
half-past  nine  in  the  evening.  The  terms, 


which  are  merely  nominal  vary  with  the  in¬ 
struction  desired.  Twenty  dollars  are  charged 
for  the  course  of  instruction  in  bricklaying, 
12  for  stone-cutting  and  plumbing,  15  for  car¬ 
pentry  and  ten  for  fresco  painting  and  carv¬ 
ing.  In  the  bricklaying  class,  for  instance, 
the  young  men  are  taught,  first,  how  to 
handle  the  trowel  and  spread  the  mortar. 
They  are  then  practised  on  flight  and  12-inch 
walls.  When  these  can  be  earned  up  plumb, 
and  the  courses  laid  level,  they  are  put  upon 
walls  returned  at  right  angles,  piers,  arches, 
fire  places  and  flues.  Each  brick  is  required 
to  be  properly  laid,  and  the  joints  neatly 
pointed.  No  attempt  is  made  at  speed,  (ex¬ 
actness  being  the  principal  requisite)  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  course,  when  an  hour 
is  given  at  stated  intervals  to  see  how  many 
bricks  each  member  of  the  class  can  lay  in 
that  time  in  a  workmanlike  manner  on  a 
straight  wall. 

The  gentleman  with  whom  I  visited  the 
school,  one  of  our  self-made  men  who  has  risen 
to  bis  present  position  b}7  his  own  unaided 
skill  and  industry,  was  consequently  well  able 
to  judge  of  the  proficiency  of  the  work  exhib¬ 
ited.  He  declared  that  in  all  the  depart 
ments,  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  at  the  end 
of  the  first  course,  excelled  that  of  those  who 
had  been  apprenticed  in  the  ordinary  way  for 
four  years, and  that  in  every  case  when  choos¬ 
ing  men  for  his  employ,  he  gave  the  prefer¬ 
ence  topupils  of  the  trade  schools. 

All  this  knowledge  is  acquired  in  a  large 
and  brilliantly-lighted  workshop,  and  if  the 
strong,  active,  earnest-looking  young  men, 
who  have  paid  their  hard-earned  money  to 
learn  how  to  raise  themselves  in  life,  by  work¬ 
ing  during  hours  that  are  usually  given  to 
recreation,  are  fair  specimens  of  the  youth  of 
this  country,  then  we  have  indeed  reason  to 
be  proud  of  our  sons.  You  may  be  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  specimens  of  the  best  and 
manliest  only.  No  rude  or  profane  word  has 
ever  been  heard  within  the  walls,  and  although 
often  inconveniently  crowded,  the  young  men 
are  invariably  courteous  to  each  other,  and 
respectful  to  their  teachers. 

BRICKLAYERS. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1885-fi  have 
built  a  number  of  houses  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  and  as  all  the  brick  except  the  face 
brick  w'ere  laid  by  lads  who  could  not  handle 
a  trowel  six  months  before,  when  they  joined 
the  school,  they  have  attracted  great  atten¬ 
tion.  My  friend,  the  builder,  assured  me  no 
better  work  could  be  found  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  When  you  consider  that  the  ordinary 
wages  of  a  bricklayer  are  four  dollars  a  day, 
while  in  rapidly-growing  towns,  where  much 
building  is  done,  as  in  Los  Angeles,  for  in¬ 
stance,  builders  are  paying  from  five  to  seven 
dollars  per  day  to  competent  bricklayers,  you 
will  see  what  au  excellent  opportunity  this 
school  affords  for  a  young  man  to  acquire,  at 
a  small  cost,  and  in  a  short  time,  one  of  the 
most  profitable  trades  in  the  United  States. 
Six  months  at  a  trade  school  would  be  well 
spent,  if  it  only  taught  a  boy  what  work  he  is 
or  is  not  fitted  for. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  a  large  and  well- 
lighte  1  room,  lately  completed.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  based  on  that  followed  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  practical  mechanic. 
There  are  forty-three  exercises  in  forging  and 
twenty  in  vise  work,  and  the  ease  and  deftness 
with  which  some  of  the  handsome,  brawny- 
armed  lads  used  tbeir  tools,  and  the  wierd  look 
of  the  forges  at  night,  recalled  the  scene  in 
“Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,”  where  Henry 
Little  forged  a  knife  and  fork  for  his  storm- 
beaten  and  famished  sweetheart  at  midnight, 
in  the  old,  disused  village  church  in  which  he 
had  set  up  his  forge.  This  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  affords  a  more  thorough  and  varied 
knowledge  to  those  who  intend  to  become  ma¬ 
chinists  than  can  be  obtained  in  a  shop  in  a 
long  time. 

STONE  CUTTING. 

Stone-cutting  is  a  trade  in  which  there  is 
constant  progress,  and  which,  involving  as  it 
does,  something  of  the  sculptor’s  skill,  should 
almost  be  included  among  the  fine  arts.  Very 
remarkable  work  was  shown  that  had  been 
done  with  one  season’s  study.  The  course  of 
instruction  begins  witn  squaring  au  irregular 
block  of  stone.  The  pupils  are  then  shown 
how  to  finish  the  surface  in  various  ways,  such 
as  rubbed,  tooled,  brush-hammered,  random 
pointed,  tooth-cbiseled,  etc.,  after  which  he  is 
taught  to  cut  chamfers,  simple  and  return 
mouldings,  and  raised  and  sunken  panels.  A 
visit  to  the  workroom  while  the  class  is  in  ses¬ 
sion,  makes  it  easy  to  understand  how  much 
more  thoroughly  such  a  trade  can  be  learned 
with  a  master  mechanic  to  show  how  each 
piece  of  w’ork  should  be  done,  and  to  explain 
why  it  should  be  done  in  that  particular  way, 
than  by  leaving  it  to  the  natural  aptitude  for 
observation  of  the  pupil. 


WOOD  CARVERS. 

It  is  possible  to  learn  to  draw,  and  al=o  to 
carve  without  a  teacher,  but  the  advantage  of 
having  an  instructor  not  only  saves  a  vast 
amount  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  but 
it  makes  him  a  better  draughtsman.  Wo<  d- 
carving  is  an  artistic  trade,  and  one  in  which 
skilled  workmen  are  in  great  demand.  Beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  of  work  done  by  the  pupils  are 
on  exhibition. 

Progress  in  acquiring  any  trade  is  necessarily 
rapid  under  these  conditions.  It  is  sought  to 
ascertain,  not  only  what  a  pupil  knows, but  in 
what  he  is  deficient.  In  a  workshop  where 
each  employee  is  necessarily  put  upon  the 
kind  of  work  he  can  do  best,  such  a  system 
cannot  be  followed.  The  New  York  trade 
schools  are  intended  neither  for  a  charitable 
nor  a  money-making  institution,  neither  are 
they  managed  in  the  interests  of  nor  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  any  trade  organization,  but  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  such  young  men  as  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  they  of¬ 
fer. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone, 
over  4,000  foreign  brick-layers,  stone  masons 
and  cutters,  as  against  2,000  native  workmen. 
If  81,000  per  annum  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
earnings  of  a  skilled  workman,  (and  many  of 
them  can  earn  much  more)  we  have  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars  paid  an¬ 
nually  to  foreigners,  who  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  send  it  at  once  out  of  the  country. 
Skilled  labor  all  over  the  United  States  com¬ 
mands  the  highest  wages,  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  demand,  far  exceeding  the  supply. 
New  York  contractors  tell  me  that  in  a  large 
city  like  New  York  over  2,000  workmen  from 
abroad  come  over  every  spring,  paying  only 
a  steerage  passage,  and  leaving  their  families 
behind,  to  whom  they  return  taking  their  large 
earnings  with  them.  One  need  not  be  a  light¬ 
ning  calculator  to  estimate  how  large  a  sum  of 
money  is  thus  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Amer¬ 
icans.  Whether  our  boys  shall  earn  this 
money  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  in  good, 
honest  toil,  or  whether  they  shall  become 
puny,  dapper  clerks,  must  betlecided  largely 
by  mothers.  Comparatively  few  parents  can 
leave  their  children  a  fortune  of  820,000,  but 
they  can  leave  them  an  equivalent  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  a  trade,  at  which,  if  they 
labor  but  200  days  a  year,  they  will  receive 
an  income  equal  to  that  from  820,000  invested 
in  Government  bonds. 

A.  promising  young  builder  in  New  York 
told  me  that  the  first  year  after  leaving  the 
schools  he  got  work  at  82.50  per  day,  the  next 
year  at  84  00.  During  these  two  years  he 
saved  8500,  and  the  following  year  took  a  con¬ 
tract  to  build  some  houses  at  which  he  cleared 
88,000.  _ _ _ _  a.  G. 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

After  the  holidays  the  kitchen  settles 
down  to  quiet,  and  loses  the  bustling  stir  of 
preparation.  The  work  is  done  up  so  much 
more  easily  and  the  afternoon  sun  sends 
lengthened  shadows  over  the  floor,  and  rays  of 
sunlight  penetrate  every  chink  and  crevice. 
Instinctively  our  thoughts  turn  to  spring. 
The  word  New  Year  seems  to  bring  with  it  a 
feeling  that  our  days  have  already  begun  to 
lengthen;  and  that  we  are  nearer  busy  hours. 
So  we  plan  and  look  forward  with  hopeful  eyes. 
There  are  so  many  things  one  can  do  so  much 
better  than  in  former  years,  and  having  expe¬ 
rience,  the  New  Year  may  see  us  better  pre¬ 
pared  than  we  were  in  the  past. 

“  That  to  perfection’s  sacred  hights, 

We  nearer  still  may  rise.” 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  the  house  goes  on, 
and  meal-time  comes  round  three  times  a  day 
with  invariable  regularity.  We  must  cater 
for  the  family  and  use  the  kitchen  as  our 
workshop;  and  if  it  is  comfortable  and  helpful 
and  bright  there,  so  much  the  better,  for  the 
cooking  and  its  results. 

I  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  going 
through  the  well  appointed  kitchen  of  a 
young  housekeeper,  and  I  thought  how  much 
more  sensible  to  have  all  the  necessary  appar¬ 
atus  for  work  that  must  be  done  than  the 
usual  display  of  finery  and  plated  ware  that 
fills  too  many  modest  little  homes.  Among 
the  things  I  admired  was  a  steamer,  a  pan 
with  a  close-fitting  lid,  and  perforated  bottom. 
It  is  wonderful  how  much  nicer  a  plum-pud¬ 
ding  was  cooked  in  this  way  as  the  steam  did 
not  stop  as  the  water  was  likely  to  stop  boiliug, 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  shs  gave  them  Castorla. 
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hence  it  did  not  become  water-logged.  The 
sauce-pans  were  of  iron  but  made  with  inside 
kettles  of  block  tin.  There  were  sieves  of  all 
sizes.  The  back  of  the  range  had  a  long, 
open  vessel  that  could  be  made  to  fit  inside 
the  hot-water  boiler.  In  it  were  some  stew- 
pans  that  were  useful  for  keeping  dishes  hot 
if  any  delay  occurred,  and  for  many  other 
purposes.  There  were  little  cutters  for  bread, 
and  one  for  potatoes,  turnips  aud  carrots, 
which  cut  them  into  twists  or  curls.  A  set 
of  molds,  a  silver  plated  scallop  shell,  a  broad 
pancake  lifter,  a  Saratoga  potato-cutter,  a 
cream-whipper  and  dozens  of  other  nick-nacks 
attracted  my  attention.  I  noticed  a  small 
scale  fastened  to  the  wall  quite  out  of  the  way, 
and  tins  of  different  measurement  hung 
beside  it.  These  things  lead  to  nicety  of 
measurement  which  is  a  good  habit  with 
young  housekeepers.  There  were  silver  skew¬ 
ers,  and  a  knife  for  disjointing  poultry.  Mops 
and  dishpans  were  of  the  best,  and  little 
bi  usbes  for  rubbing  the  whites  of  eggs  over 
crullers,  etc  ,  or  for  glazing  meat  with  clear 
stock,  were  very  handy.  The  chief  interest 
attached  to  these  things  depended  on  the  fact 
that  they  were  presented  to  the  young  lady 
by  her  fellow  classmates  at  a  cooking  school, 
instead  of  other  things  of  less  usefulness. 


WATER  GRIDDLE  CAKES:  HYDRO¬ 
CHLORIC  ACID  IN  COOKERY;  SOL¬ 
DERING  TINS. 


Perhaps  it  will  be  remembered  by  the 
readers  of  the  Rural,  that  some  weeks  ago  I 
suggested  giviDg  the  Rural  readers  my  “mix- 
up”  for  making  griddle  cakes,  mixed  with 
clear  cold  water,  which  are  very  light,  sweet, 
and  wholesome,  and  here  it  is:  Take  of  flour 
the  quantity  that  you  would  use  if  you  were 
to  mix  it  in  your  former  way;  for  shortening 
use  a  little  corn  meal,  a  sixth  or  tenth  part,  or 
any  quantity  to  suit  the  taste;  put  into  the 
dry  flour  the  amount  of  soda,  not  saleratus, 
that  you  would  use  were  you  to  mix  a  batch 
of  biscuit ;  add  a  little  salt,  put  in  the  water 
and  mix  to  the  consistency  for  griddle  cakes. 

Next,  add  to  the  batter  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  bulk,  the  same  as  that  of  soda  used.  Stir 
in  this  acid  with  as  little  stirring  as  possible. 
This  is  important,  if  you  use  sour  milk  aud 
saleratus.  Also  put  each  one  into  the  flour 
separately . 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  cooks  mix 
the  sour  milk  and  saleratus  in  a  bowl,  until  it 
becomes  a  great  foam  and  then  -work  it  into 
the  flour.  By  the  time  it  is  well  worked  in 
the  rising  is  nearly  all  worked  out  of  it;  and 
fully  three-fourths  of  your  money  is  gone. 

This  acid,  hydrochloric,  or  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  name — muriatic — is  the  cheapest,  and 
most  wholesome  of  any  acid  to  be  used  in 
cooking,  costing  from  10  to  15  cents  per  pound, 
while  cream-of-tartar  is  40  cents  aud  tartaric 
acid  is  from  60  to  80  cents,  and  not  nearly  so 
sour  as  the  hydrochloric.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  it 
because  it  is  a  fluid,  and  in  a  bottle  with  a 
long,  crooked  name.  It  is  not  strictly  a  pois¬ 
on,  though  much  less  than  a  pint  of  it  would 
kill  a  person.  But,  please,  remember  that  just 
as  soon  as  the  soda  is  mixed  with  it,  it  ceases 
to  be  an  acid,  has  lost  all  its  corroding  and 
dangerous  qualities,  has  been  decomposed. 
The  chlorine  of  the  hydrochloric  has  united 
with  the  sodium  of  the  soda  and  made  chlor¬ 
ide  of  sodium;  while  the  liberated  hydrogen 
of  the  hydrochloric  has  mixed  with  the  liber¬ 
ated  carbon  of  the  carbonate  of  sodium  (cook¬ 
ing  soda  is  bi-carbonate  of  sodium— the  wash¬ 
ing  soda  is  carbonate  of  sodium :  sodium  is  a 
metal  looking  like  the  pig-zinc  or  lead),  and 
has  made  common  street  gas,  and  iu  its  effort 
to  make  its  escape  to  the  open  air,  raises  the 
cake.  And  this  is  the  fact  with  all  bread  or 
cake,  no  matter  what  the  mixture  is  and  so  it 
is  important  to  keep  all  the  gas  within  the 
dough  until  the  baking  process. 

Saleratus  is  not  the  same  as  soda,  as  I  have 
heard  many  say  it  is.  Saleratus  is  bi-carbon¬ 
ate  of  potassium.  Potassium  is  a  metal  some¬ 
thing  like  sodium. 

Saleratus  will  raise  the  cake  just  as  well  as 
soda,  but  it  is  not  wholesome.  Were  saleratus 
used  it  would  be  decomposed  the  same  as  the 
soda,  making  chloride  of  potassium,  a  salt 
that  is  much  used  in  fire-  works,  percussion 
priming  for  guns,  and  in  the  bombs  used  by 
the  Anarchists;  while  if  soda  is  used  chloride 
of  sodium  is  the  result — common  table  salt,  so 
all  may  judge  for  themselves,  whether  it  be 
poison  or  not. 

This  same  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  by 
tinners  in  making  the  fluid  used  iu  soldering 
tin-work,  and  bv  them  called  “acid.”  It  is 
not  an  acid,  or  should  not  be,  though  there  is 
more  or  less  acid  in  most  of  that  sold  by  ped¬ 
dlers.  Very  likely  many  of  the  Rural  readers 
will  like  to  know  how  this  acid  is  made  for 
soldering.  Take  of  the  acid  as  much  bulk  as 
you  will  need  put  it  in  a  bottle  that  it  will 
fill  half  full,  or  less,  take  some  sheet  zinc  and 
cut  in  strips  narrow  enough  to  go  through  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  then  feed  them  in  slowly 


— if  too  fast  the  acid  will  boil  over,  caused  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  acid  and  the  escape 
of  the  hydrogen  gas.  Care  must  be  used  not 
to  come  near  it  with  an  open  lamp,  as  the  hy¬ 
drogen  and  atmosphere,  mixed  in  equal  parts, 
are  fearfully  explosive.  In  a  half  hour  the 
boiling  will  be  nearly  done;  but  leave  in  a 
few  scraps  of  zinc,  that  all  the  acid  may  be 
used  up.  Then  add  about  one-third  water  to 
it  —  without  the  addition  of  the  water,  a 
white,  dry  froth  will  form  between  the  solder¬ 
ing  tool  and  the  wTork.  To  make  your  own 
solder,  melt  some  bars  of  tin :  then  add  lead, 
about  one-third,  and  stir  it  well.  Pour  a  half 
ounce  on  a  board  to  cool.  If  it  cools  with  a 
brilliant  surface,  add  more  lead  and  test  again. 
It  should  cool  with  a  dull  surface.  Cast  it  into 
such  sized  bars  as  you  like.' 

To  tin  your  soldering  tool,  heat  it  enough  to 
work  with,  then  file  it  brightand  have  already 
a  small  scrap  of  sheet  tin,  with  a  few  drops  of 
the  soldering  fluid  (chloride  of  zinc),  and  a 
small  scrap  of  solder  on  it;  then  apply  the  tool 
to  the  solder,  and  as  soon  as  melted,  make  a 
few  rubs  with  the  soldering  tool  on  it,  turning 
the  tool  over  until  each  side  is  coated.  Three 
seconds  are  enough  for  each  side.  The  solder¬ 
ing  tool  should  be  of  wrought  copper.  Cast 
copper  is  but  little  better  than  iron,  as  the 
solder  will  not  hang  to  it.  a.  g.  bisbee. 


A  BATCH  OF  GOODIES. 
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For  Gilding  or  Bronzing  Fancy  Articles,  USE 

DIAMOND  PAINTS. 
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Dr.  S.  Owens,  of  the  firm  of  S.  Owens  <fc 
Co.,  druggists,  Ashland,  Pa.,  writing  Sept. 
16, 1887,  says :  “  Piso’s  Cure  for  Consump¬ 
tion  gives  more  satisfaction  than  any 
otherCough  medicine.  I  prescribe  it 
in  my  practice  in  all  cases  of  Lung 
and  Bronchial  trouble.’’ 


Piso’s  C 

fo: 


.SOME  COOKING  RECIPES  FROM  THE  COOK-BOOK 
OF  A  LITTLE  CALIFORNIA  GIRL. 

MINCE  MEAT:  NICE. 

Three  bowls  of  meat,  three  of  apples,  three 
of  suet,  oue  bow)  of  citron  or  lemon  peel  and 
citron,  one  bowl  of  raisins  chopped  a  little, 
two  bowls  of  currants,  one  of  vinegar,  one  of 
molasses,  one  of  fruit  sirup,  four  of  sugar. 
Nutmeg,  cinnamon  and  cloves  to  taste.  Meat, 
suet  and  citron  to  be  chopped  fine. 

OYSTER  SAUCE. 

One  pint  of  oysters,  one-half  a  lemon,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, one  tea¬ 
cupful  of  milk,  cayenne  pepper  and  nutmeg  to 
taste.  Heat  the  oyster  liquor  and  when  it  boils 
skim  and  put  in  the  oysters.  As  soon  as  they 
boil  stir  in  the  butter,  well  floured  and  cut  up, 
spice  and  lemon  juice.  Boil  five  minutes. 
Then  take  from  the  fire  and  put  with  the  milk, 
which  has  been  heated  in  another  vessel. 
Then  stir  up  well. 

ORANGE  MARMALADE. 

Select  best  Florida  or  Seville  oranges.  Cut 
them  in  two,  take  out  all  the  pulp  and  juice 
into  a  basin  aud  pick  out  the  seeds.  Boil  the 
rinds  in  hard  water  until  tender,  change  the 
water  two  or  three  times  while  boiling.  Then 
pound  in  a  Wedgewood  mortar,  add  to  it  the 
juice  and  pulp,  the  n  put  all  in  a  preserving  pan 
with  double  its  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  and  set 
over  a  slow  fire.  Boil  one-half  hour  or  more, 
put  into  pots  and  cover  tightly  with  brandy 
paper.  palmetto. 


the  VOICE,  when  hoarse  and  husky 
from  overstrain  or  irritation  of  the  vocal 
organs,  is  improved  and  strengthened  by  the 
use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  Clergy¬ 
men,  Singers,  Actors,  and  Public  Speakers 
find  great  relief  in  the  use  of  this  prep¬ 
aration.  A  specific  for  throat  affections.  It 
relieves  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough,  and  is 
indispensable  in  every  household. 


Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  ,T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price$l;  six  bottles,  $5. 


BEOWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  oi  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878 


Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

the  popular  favorite  for  dressing 
the  hair,  Restoring  color  when 
gray,  and  preventing  Dandruff. 
It  cleanses  the  scalp,  stops  the 
hair  falling,  and  is  sure  to  please. 
50c.  and  S1.00  at  Druggists. 


HINDERCORNS. 

The  safest,  surest  and  best  cure  for  Corns,  Bunions, , Vo. 
Stops  all  pain.  Ensures  comfort  to  the  feet.  Never  rails 
to  cure.  10  cents  at  Druggists.  Hiscox  *  Co.,  N.  Y, 


& 


The  cabinet  organ  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  its  present  form 
by  Mason  &  Ilamlin  in  1861. 
I  Other  makers  followed  in 
t.he  manufacture  of  these 
instruments,  but  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  have 
always  maintained  their  supremacy  as  the  best  in 
the  world. 

tMason  &  Hamlin  offer,  as  demonstration  of  the 
nnequalcd  excellence  of  their  organs,  the  fact  that 
it.  all  of  i he  great  World’s  Exhibitions,  since  that  of 
Paris,  1867,  in  competition  wi  li  best  makers  of  all 
countries,  they  have  invariably  taken  the  highest 
honors.  Illustrated  catalogues  free.  f 

Mason  &  Hamlin’s  Piano 
Stringer  was  introduced  by 
them  in  1882,  and  has  been 
pronounced  by  experts  the 
“  greatest  improvement  in 
pianos  in  half  a  century.” 

A  circular,  containing  testimonials  from  three 
hundred  purchasers,  musicians,  and  tuners,  sent, 
together  \\  itn  descri pi  ive catalogue,  to  any  applicant. 

Pianos  and  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  easy  payments; 
also  rented. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  &  PIAN0C0. 

154Tremont  St,,  Boston.  46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Sq.)|  N.Y. 

1 49  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


GOLr  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187te 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa ,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  t *•  "t< 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixec 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economS 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cu%  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  anc- 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  a* 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere, 

f .  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Hass. 


NOVELTY  SPOOL  HOLDER, 

With  Thread  Cutter  Attached. 

Fastens  to  dress  button  while  knitting, 
crocheting,  or  sewing.  Made  of  silvered 
spring  wire.  Fits  any  size  spool.  Every 
lady  needs  it.  Sample  15c.  2  for  25,  dozen 
75  cts.  Stamps  taken.  Agents  wanted. 
HOWARD  MFG.  (JO.,  PROVIDENCE,  K.L 


TmNG  HITCH 

Is  an  invention  by  which  a  horse 
be  liitnicd  and  unhitch  -J 
to  and  from  a  carriage  almost 
INSTAN  FLY.  Lasily  and 
Cheaply  Adi  listed  man,/  »■ 
of  Harness, doing  away  with  long 
traces,  breech  straps  fastening  and  unf»st“ning  of 
buckles;  pulls  from  whiffletree  Stylish,  simple, at iruyt 
fill.  Comfortable  to  the  horse.  Thousands  in  use.  Sells  ut. 
si'jht.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  circular 
Address  The  LIGHTNING  HITCH  CO..  York.  i  n. 


S3  75  STEAM  COOKER 

z  FREE  !  “©a 

W  ewant  an  active  and  intelligent  man 
or  woman  to  represent  us  in  each  town. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 
promise  lur# e  profits.  Cooker  and 
Outfit  f  ree.  Apply  at  once  for  Terms. 
WILMOT  (  ASTLE  St  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  \Q 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Has  a  l’ad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center, adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 
body  while  the  ball  in  the  cup 
presses  back  the  intes- 
_  lines  just  as  a  person 
does  With  theflnger.  with  light  pressure  the  Her¬ 
nia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
corta-ln.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  EGGLESTON  THl’SS  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


I  P  A  0 IfFTIeoutnmmg  pack  Courting 
UBolxL  1  Carda(25st}  lcs),packCon- 
versation  Cards,  (25  styles),  pack  New 
Acquaintance  Cards  (6  styles),  pack  Yum 
)  um  Cards,  pack  Love  Cards  (new  ),  pack  Comic.  Flirtation  Cards  (ti 
styles)  pack  Escort  Cards,  pack  Invitation  Cards,  pack  Overtakers 
(best  thingout),  pack  O  B  Cautious  Cards,  pack  Popping  Question 
Cards,  the  Standard  Beau  Catcher,  20  Choice  Games  for  Parties, 
Came  of  Fortune,  The  Album  Writer’s  Friend,  100  Choice  Album 
Verses,  one  Fortune  Telling  Tablet.  A  Complete  Box  of  Fun.  Sure 
to  please.  Sent  post-paid  tor  cts.  or  given  Free  to  any 
person  sending  us  the  names  of  85  farmers  ,  those  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  30  preferred)  and  tOc.  to  pay  cost,  postage  and  pickin'. 
Farmer*’  Supply  Co.,  .  AVi  listed,  Coun. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  FRIENJH, 

And  the  Farmers’  own  Day-Book  of  General 
Intelligence  and  Political  information,  advo¬ 
cating  Economic  and  Honest  Administration, 
Low  Taxes  exclusively  for  Public  Purposes, 
and  the  Rights  of  the  States  and  the  Interests 
of  all  Classes  Inviolate,  and  Embodied  in 
Three  Battle  Orders,  viz. : 

THAT  THIEVING  TARIFF  MUST  GO! 
THE  BOYS  IN  THE  TRENCHES  MUST 
STAY! 

AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IS 
GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  DEMOCRATS! 


The  Courier  Journal  (Henry  Waterson, 
Editor)  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  new 
or  extended  introduction.  It  has  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Democratic 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published. 
Each  issue  contains  64  columns  of  live  news 
and  interesting  miscellany.  Sei  ial  and  Shore 
Stories;  Talmage’s  Sermons;  Agricultural  and 
Live  Stock  Departments;  Young  Folks  and 
Puzzle  Departments,  are  special  features  of 
the  Weekly  Courier-Journal. 

It  is  the  one  great  newspaper  west  of  the  Al- 
Oghenies  and  south  of  the  Potomac  aud  the 
phio,  which  has  bad  the  courage,  the  iude- 

endence  and  the  ability  to  stand  and  resist 
me  flood-tide  of  monopoly  sweeping  over  the 
laud  from  the  headwaters  of  Bitter  Creek,  in 
Wall  Street,  and  to  make  an  upright,  disin¬ 
terested  and  successful  defense  of  the  toiling, 
tax-paying  masses  of  the  people.  Fighting  all 
dishonest  schemes,  the  Courier- Journal  is 
as  a  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower,  sleepless  and 
vigilant. 

13?"  Subscribe  to  the  Weekly  Courier- 
Journal  and  learn  the  truth,  and  joiu  in  the 
People’s  Battle  of  Resistance. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

To  Nine  Copies  at  one  time,  one  year,  $8.00 
To  One  Copy  one  year,  .  .  .  LOO 

To  Cue  Copy  half  year,  ...  60 

To  One  Copy  three  months,  .  .  35 

PREMIUMS. 

We  offer  with  the  Weekly  Courier-Jour- 
nal  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  attractive 
premiums.  A  supplement  containing  our  list 
of  premiums  and  a  sample  copy  of  Weekly 
Courier-Journal  will  be  sent  to  any  one  free 
of  charge  on  receipt  of  a  request  for  them. 

Liberal  inducements  to  Club-raisers,  Post¬ 
masters,  and  Local  Agents.  Agents’  outfit 
furnished  free  of  charge.  Address  all  busi¬ 
ness  letters  aud  subscriptions  to 

W.  N  HALDEMAN, 

President  Courier-Journal  Company, 

Louisville',  Ky. 


N.B  —The  Rural  New-Yorker  One  Year, 
and  Weekly  Courier- Journal  One  Year, 
will  be  sent  for  $^.75.  Subscriptions  under 
this  clubbing  offer  can  be  sent  to  either  paper. 
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auu  stamps  pay  uir  to  compieie  siories 
100  popular  songs,  and  your  name  iu  th 
Mailing  Director.'  going  to  Arms  all  ove 
the  u.  S.,  who  will  sen  i  you  hundreds  o 
Catalogues,  Paoers,  Samples,  etc  ,  free. 

YORK  PUB.  CO.,  WILLOUGHBY.  C 


General  Advertising:  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 


34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25 

Preferred  positions  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  oents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . . $2.00 

“  Six  months. . .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Aust-alia  r.nd 

Germany,  poryear,  post-paid .  fV\04  (12s.  #d.) 

Franco .  3.04  (104  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08  (2 f r. ) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  o% 
application. 

•nttssd  at  tba  Post-ofBc®  a i  New  York  CSty  t! 
u  Msood-sgass  maiS  mattav 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  January  14,  1888. 

The  late  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  the  eminent 
chemist,  left  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valu¬ 
able  libraries  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. . . 
....  .Protean,  hunter  and  scout,  the  first 
white  resident  of  Dakota,  was  recently  frozen 
to  death  near  Fort  Bennett,  at  the  age  of  93. 

.  It  is  stated  by  persons  who  are  greatly 

interested  in  Pacific  railroad  matters  that  the 
President  is  now  preparing  a  mescage  for 
transmission  to  Congress  in  which  he  will  take 
strong  grounds  against  the  Pacific  railroads. 
From  first  to  last  there  appears  to  have  been 

a  great  deal  of  dishonesty  about  them _ 

The  will  of  the  late  W.  C.  De  Paw,  who  left 
$1,500,000  to  the  De  Paw  University,  Indiana, 
and  about  as  much  more  to  the  Methodist  Con¬ 
ference,  is  to  be  contested  by  his  eldest 
daughter,  Mrs  A.  J.  McIntosh.  Mr.  De  Paw 
left  her  $40,000;  but  the  estate  is  worth  $6,000,- 
000.  She  is  willing  that  the  public  bequests 
shall  remain  good,  even  if  the  heirs  succeed  in 
breaking  the  will .  The  Florida  Subtrop¬ 

ical  Exposition  was  opened  at  Jacksonville, 
Thursday,  in  the  presence  of  30,000  persons. 
The  main  exposition  building  contains  the 
largest  and  most  complete  collection  of  semi- 
tropical  trees,  plants,  fruits  and  flowers  ever 
brought  together  on  this  continent,  the  rarer 
specimens  having  been  imported  from  Cuba 
and  the  Bahamas.  The  buildings  and  inclosed 

grounds  comprise  about  five  acres .  A 

war  of  extermination  is  raging  between  the 
McCoys,  of  Polk  County.  Ky.,  and  the  Hat¬ 
fields,”  of  Logan  County,  W.  Va.,  and  their 
intimate  partisans.  The  deaths  hitherto 
amount  to  10 — about  evenly  divided.  The 
districts  are  wild  and  the  authorities  appear 
not  to  care  to  interfere  with  this  worse  than 
Corsican  vendetta.  Seven  murders  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  less  than  three  weeks .  . .  .The 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  avoid  grade  cross¬ 
ings  in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  by  erecting 
an  elevated  road  at  a  cost  of  several  million 
dollars.  The  road  will  be  after  the  style  of 
the  New  York  elevated  roads  and  will  have  at 

least  two  tracks . The  San  Francisco  and 

St.  Louis  Railroad  proposes  to  cut  rates  after 
January  27,  taking  grain  from  Kansas  City 
to  Chicago  for  15  cents  per  bushel.  The  Rock 
Island  and  Burlington  roads  also  propose  to 

cut  live-stock  rates  to  Chicago  severely . 

_ Louisa  Court  House,  Va. ,  containing 

l, 100  inhabitants,  about  60  miles  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
last  Saturday.  Several  hundred  families  lost 
everything,  having  hardly  saved  their  lives. 
. The  Wichita  Board  of  Trade  has  in¬ 
vestigated  ihe  reports  of  frozen  and  starved 
settlers  in  Kansas  during  the  recent  cold 
weather, and  declarec  that  the  stories  are  false 
and  sensational.  Whenever  such  reports  come 
from  the  agricultural  districts — whether  from 
Newfoundland,  Texas  or  Kansas— the  mer¬ 
cantile  towns  hasten  to  deny  them,  lest  the 
news  should  injure  the  credit  of  their  section. 
Meanwhile  the  distressed  farmers  are  sorely 
pinched  or  starving,  as  outside  hel p  is  debarred 

by  the  selfish  action  of  the  shop-keepers . 

...  The  Ohio  Senate  has  passed  a  resolution 
condemning  the  President’s  position  on  wool. 
The  wool  and  tobacco  growers  all  over  the 
country  are  busily  at  work  agitating  in  favor 
of  their  own  industries.  The  tobacco  men 
want  the  abolition  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
tax  on  the  weed  and  a  higher  duty  on  Sumatra 
tobacco.  The  wool  men  protest  bitterly 
against  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool,  in¬ 
sisting  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  tariff  ought 
to  be  raised.  At  first  nearly  all  the  wool 
manufacturers  favored  the  free  admission  of 
‘•raw  materials”  including  wool;  but.  most  of 
them  now — as  voiced  by  the  meeting  just  held 
at  Washington — favor  the  present  duty  on 
wool,  but  a  higher  one  on  manufactured 
woolen  goods.  They  begin  to  see  that  if  the 
farmers  are  deprived  of  the  duty  on  wool, 
they  are  likely  to  object  to  pay  any  duty  on 
woolen  goods,  and  then  free  trade  in  them 

would  not  be  far  off . 

A  new  railroad  freight  tariff  will  go  into  force 
on  January  18  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  in 
Kansas.including  the  Fort  Scott.  Wichita  and 
W estern.  excepting  the  central  branch  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  making  sweeping  reductions  in 
freight  rates.  For  a  distance  of  100  miles  the 
rate  on  first-class  merchandise  is  to  be  made 
50  cents  instead  of  55  cents  as  fixed  by  the 
Railroad  Commissioners.  The  fourth-class 
rate  is  reduced  from  35  to  29  cents  per  100 
pounds.  The  rate  on  lumber  is  reduced  from 
16  cents  to  13  cents;  on  coal  from  8  cents  to 
7%  cents;  cement  plaster,  from  15  to  8% 
cents:  wheat,  from  17  to  12%  cents;  the  rate 
on  cattle  in  car-loads  from  $30  to  $25.  The 
damage  charges  are  reduced  from  $3  to  $1  per 
car  for  the  first  five  days.  This  is  the  greatest 
reduction  made  in  freight  rates  in  Kansas  for 

six  years  . •.  Gen.  Terry  is  reported  to 

be  seriously  ill  at  the  Grand  Hotel  in  this  city 
with  chronic  indigestion . ..In  Cali¬ 

fornia  some  300  miles  of  railroad  have  been 
laid ;  the  assessed  value  of  property  has  in¬ 
creased  $132,000  000.  The  wine  and  Drandy 
products  were  very  large  and  no  less  that  50,- 
000.000  pounds  of  canned  goods  and  over 
35,000,000  pounds  of  green  fruit  were  shipped. 
It  was  also  the  banner  year  for  immigration 
and  tourists.  The  increase  in  assessed  value 
is,  of  course,  caused, to  some  extent,  by  specu¬ 
lative  booms . . . . 

...  Senator  Ingalls’s  house  and  library  were 
burned  in  Atchison.  Kan.,  Thursday.  Loss 

over  insurance,  $20,000 . There  were 

severe  shocks  of  an  earthquake  about  10  a. 

m.  Thursday  morning  in  North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia . 

A  telegram  yesterday  from  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  says  George  A.  Ruo,  who  works 
in  a  clock  shop,  has  discovered  a  process 
whereby  copper  can  be  made  from  scrap  iron 
in  about  a  day  and  a  half  by  a  chemical 
process,  and  that  he  has  applied  for  a  pat¬ 
ent.  It  is  stated  that  fine  copper  crystals  can 

be  manufactured  at  eight  cents  per  pound _ 

...  Cashier  Wickes,  of  the  Central  National 


bank  at  Troy.  N.  Y.,  who  resigned  a  short 
time  ago,  is  $4,000  short  in  his  accounts.  He 
is  an  old  man,  and  was  for  35  years  cashier  of 
the  bank.  He  admits  having  appropriated  the 
money  to  his  own  use . W alter  E.  Tread¬ 

well,  the  Kansas  cattle  king,  Saturday  shot 
Charles  C.  Clark,  his  old  partner  in  business, 
in  Clark’s  room  at  the  Burnett  House  in  An¬ 
thony,  Kan.  One  shot  entered  Clark’s  body 
four  inches  below  the  heart,  and  another  broke 
the  left  thigh  six  inches  below  the  joint.  The 
origin  of  the  difficulty  is  not  known.  Tread¬ 
well  gave  himself  up  to  the  sheriff. . .  ... 

Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  uniform  as  chaplain  of 
the  lath  New  York  regiment  falls  upon  the 

shoulders  of  T.  DeWitt  Talmage . ..The 

cases  against  all  the  persons  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Rev.  Mr.  Haddock  have  been 
dismissed  at  Sioux  City,  la.,  on  tbe  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  attorneys  of  the  State,  the  testi¬ 
mony  at  hand  and  other  circumstances 

making  it  inexpedient  to  try  them . 

...  A  scheme  is  now  on  foot  for  the  holding 
of  a  three-weeks’  carnival  at  Montreal,  begin¬ 
ning  the  first  week  in  February .  The 

Atchison  union  railway  depot  was  burned  at 
Atchison,  Kan.,  last  week;  loss  about  $125,000, 

insurance  $50.000 .  . 

Congress,  and  especially  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  has  been  overwhelmed  with  bills 
during  the  past  week.  Scarcely  one  in  50  of  all 
of  them  is  likely  to  be  passed,  at  least  at  this 
session,  and  not  one,  probably,  in  a  hundred 
of  any  public  importance.  The  Blair  Educa¬ 
tional  Bill  has  occupied  more  time  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  than  any  other.  It  would  never  have  been 
proposed  except  to  get  rid  of  the  Treasury 
surplus,  and  as  that  is  likely  to  be  whittled 
down  in  other  ways,  it  will  hardly  pass  the 
the  Senate  an'd  is  sure  to  fail  m  the  House. 
Senator  Edmunds  wants  to  incorporate  the 
“Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  ’’with 
principal  offices  in  New  York  and  an  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  8100.000,000  and  the  piivilege 
to  increase  to  $200,000,000.  No  aid  is  asked  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
bill  provides  that  the  company  to  be  organized 
shall  be  hound  by  the  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica, 
Now  the  Panama  CaDal  is  likely  to  prove  a 
fiasco,  in  the  opinion  of  American  engineers, 
vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to  push  the 
Nicaragua  project.  A  lot  of  scientific  survey¬ 
ors  are  down  there  now  prospecting  along  the 
proposed  route,  and  more  money  is  needed  to 
put  the  project  in  shape.  An  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  raise  as  much  as  possible  at  home  and 

the  rest  abroad . 

..  .A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 
appropriating  $585,000  to  make  good  the  bill 
which  alloted  $15,000  ymrly  for  the  use  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
The  first  quarterly  payment  should  have  been 
made  October  1,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the 
measure  passed  by  the  Forty-ninth  Congress 
was  so  clumsily  drawn  as  not  to  give  the  Con¬ 
troller  power  to  carry  out  its  terms.  The  bill 

is  to  be  pushed .  The  first  bill  to  be  passed 

creates  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Fisheries, 
with  a  salary  of  $5,000.  This  office  was  filled 
for  years  by  the  late  Spencer  F.  Baird,  who 
did  the  work  gratuitously.  The  Commissioner 
must  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  our 
fish  and  fisheries.  The  measure  went  to  the 
President  Thursday  .  The  President  has 
nominated  Edward  S.  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin, 
to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  tbe  United  States  to  Mex¬ 
ico  . .  . .  Senators  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  and 

Wilson,  of  Iowa,  have  been  re-elected . 

Senators  Stewart  and  Mitchell  have  bills  in 
favor  of  excluding  Chinese  from  the  United 

States . There  are  several  bills  in  both 

Houses  to  prevent  adulteration  of  food,  especi¬ 
ally  lard  with  cotton-seed  oil . Secretary 

Lamar  has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
pending  action  by  the  Senate  on  his  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Votes 
will  be  taken  on  his  nomination,  as  well  as 
those  of  Vilas  and  Dickinson,  on  Monday.  All 
three  will  probably  be  confirmed;  but  Lamar’s 

majority  will  not  be  large . 

. The  descendants  of  one  Philip  Francis 

Renaud  are  said  to  be  “pushing  their  claims” 
to  some  40,000  acres  of  land  in  Illinois  and 
Missouri  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  had  a 
grant.  The  legal  profession  will  never  want 
for  food  as  long  as  the  army  of  claimants  to 
real  or  imaginary  estates  keeps  full  ranks. 
Why  doesn’t  some  family  claim  the  earth  as 

descendants  of  General  Adam _  .  .Major 

Reno,  who  failed  to  relieve  General  Custer  in 
the  Little  Big  Horn,  and  was  subsequently 
cashiered,  was  lately  appointed  to  a  small 

clerkship  in  the  Pension  Office .  The 

American  ship  Allred  D.  Snow,  Captain 
Wiley,  missing  since  the  first  of  September,  is 
now  known  to  have  been  wrecked  near  Wa¬ 
terford,  Ireland,  and  all  on  board  lost  . 

....  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  to  allow  a  pension  of  $30 
a  year  to  all  soldiers,  marines  and  sailors 
from  Virginia  who  were  disabled  on  either 
side  during  the  late  war .  President  Gar¬ 

field’s  aged  mother  is  dying  inPainesville,0. . . 
Gov.  Larrabee  was  inaugurated  at  Des  Moines, 

la.,  yesterday  afternoon . There  is  a  strong 

probability  that  the  bodies  of  the  five  dead 
Anarchists  will  be  taken  from  Waldheim 

Cemetery  and  cremated . Capt.  John 

Tobin,  an  old-time  scout  and  guide,  has  begun 
suit  for  80  acres  in  the  heart  of  Balt  Lake  City, 

valued  at  $1,000,000 . 

_ The  Postmaster-General  has  rescinded  his 

late  illegal  order  against  writing  and  printing 
on  “third-class”  matter  passing  through  the 
mails.  Henceforth,  as  formerly,  the  business 
or  occupation  of  senders,  the  names  of  con¬ 
tents  ot  packages,  and  any  other  printing  not 
in  the  nature  of  “an  actual  and  personal  cor¬ 
respondence”  may  be  placed  on  the  outer 
face  or  surface  of  packages  of  third-class  mat¬ 
ter  without  subjecting  them  to  additional 

postal  charge  . Thursday  night’s 

blizzard  m  the  Northwest  was  the  worst  ever 
known.  Many  people  perished  and  all  the 
Minnesota  railroads  were  blocked  with  snow. 
Both  passenger  and  freight  traffic  has  been 
abandoned,  and  it  is  stated  by  railroad  offi¬ 
cials  that  it  will  take  six  weeks  to  open  some 
of  the  lines.  Snow  from  two  to  eight  feet 
deep  covers  the  prairies  and  another  terrible 
storm  is  central  in  Montana.  In  St.  Paul  the 
snow  was  driven  with  such  blinding  force 


that  merchants  and  others  were  unable  to 
find  their  homes  and  in  some  instances  spent 

the  night  at  their  places  of  business . The 

storm  extended  as  far  south  as  the  Indian 

Territory .  .  . 

The  great  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  coal 
mine  strike  still  continues.  Austin  Corbin, 
President  of  the  Reading  Railroad  and  also 
boss  of  its  mines  and  connections,  “resolutely” 
declines  to  treat  with  the  sirikers  as  organiza¬ 
tions,  though  willing  to  listen  to  their  com¬ 
plaints  as  individuals,  but  without  any  hint 
that  he  will  give  any  relief.  The  men  “obsti¬ 
nately”  refuse  such  an  unconditional  surren¬ 
der.  The  mining  and  transportation  of  coal 
are  at  a  stand  still  through  a  wide  reach  of 
country ;  all  freight  traffic  on  the  Reading  and 
its  subject  tributaries  is  blocked.  The  stock¬ 
holders  are  losing  thousands  a  day.  The  strik¬ 
ers  and  their  families  are  sorely  pinched. 
Thousands  of  outsiders — yes,  tens  of  thousands 
— are  grievously  suffering  on  account  of  scarc¬ 
ity  of  coal,  stoppage'  of  traffic  and  consequent 
hindrances  to  business.  Public  opinion  fav¬ 
ors  the  strikers . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 
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Coercion  is  being  still  more  vigorously  en¬ 
forced  in  Ireland.  Yesterday  14  moonlighters 
were  sentenced  to  from  18  months  to  18  years’ 
imprisonment;  and  few  provable  offences 
against  the  Crimes  Act  go  unpunished.  Pris¬ 
oners  liberated  after  confinment  are  hailed  as 
suffering  patriots,  the  families  of  the  prisoners 
are  liberally  supported,  and  there  is  no  weak¬ 
ening  on  the  side  ot  the  people.  In  Scotland 
the  crofter  trouble  in  tbe  Highlands  and  the 
Western  Isles  is  gaining  fierce  headway.  In 
Inver  nesshire  the  lawles-s  crofters,  1,000 
strong,  drove  the  sheep  off  the  farms  Sunday 
and  violently  resisted  the  police.  In  the  Island 
of  Lewis  ihe  crofters  drove  the  sheep  into  the 
sea,  and  are  prepared  to  resist  any  force  sent 
against  them.  A  like  bitter  feeling  prevails 
all  through  the  section,  and  serious  trouble,  if 
not  insurrection,  is  expected.  In  England  dis¬ 
tress  among  the  “lower  classes”  is  more  severe 
than  for  years,  and  farmers  are  deep  in  the 

depths.  .  .  .  . 

_ In  France  President  Carnot  and  his  Cabi¬ 
net  are  getting  along  very  well,  and  while 
avowedly  a  peace  government,  the  most  vig¬ 
orous  preparations  are  being  made  for  war. 
The  great  trouble  is  the  want  of  stability  in 
the  government,  which  is  constantly  chang¬ 
ing.  General  Logerot,  the  present  Minis¬ 
ter,  is  the  fifteenth  War  Minister  France" 
has  had  since  1870.  Field  Marshal  Von 
Moltke  is  the  fifteemh  War  Minister  Prussia 
has  bad  since  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
in  1701.  To  render  the  instability  still  greater 
the  Assembly  insists  on  the  resignation  of 
the  President  whenever  there  is  a  majority 
against  his  policy,  though  he  is  elected  for 
a  term  of  seven  years,  and  it  has  forced 
McMahon  and  Grdvy  to  yield  to  its  wishes  in 

this  respect  . 

. . .  .While  the  Czar  still  protests  his  pacific  in 
tentions,  he  is  still  pushing  forward  immense 
masses  of  troops  to  the  German,  Austrian  and 
Roumanian  frontiers.  As  tbe  weather  m  Eu- 
lope,  especially  in  Central  Europe, is  intensely 
coid,  the  troops  are  suffering  horribly  and 
large  numbers  are  being  frozen  to  death.  It 
is  iikely  the  Powers  will  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  Priuce  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  resign  so  as  to  placate  Russia;  but 
he  says  he’ll  die  first,  'ihe  btst  friends  of 
peace  in  Europe  at  presi  niare  the  intense  cold 
and  the  deep  snows  which  render  the  move¬ 
ment  of  ai  lines  impracticable  except  at  im¬ 
mense  cost  of  men  and  materials .  . 

Very  contradictory  repot  ts  with  regard  to  the 
htal'h  of  the  German  Emperor  and  Crown 
Prince  have  been  frequent  during  the  week ; 
but  this  morning’s  cablegrams  are  favorable. 

Professor  Virchow,  in  his  new  work, 

declares  that  cancer  is  curable  _ There 

is  a  noticeable  emigration  of  Russian  Jews  to 

England . Twenty-eight  million  francs 

are  to  be  used  in  still  further  fitting  up  the 
Italian  navy  The  French  republicans 

do  not  seem  to  have  improved  their  position 
before  the  country  by  their  late  acts  in  forcing 
the  resignation  ot  President  Gi  evy.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  in  the  senatorial  elections  not  only 
held  their  own  but  gained  two  seats  in  a  total 

of  82 . Dr.  Bcnweinfurtb,  the  African 

explorer,  writes  from  Cairo  under  date  De¬ 
cember  30,  that  the  news  that  Btauley  had 
reached  Emin  arrived  at  Cairo,  December  22. 

More  definite  advices  are  expected  shortly _ 

_ Miss  Btory,  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in 

the  north  of  Ireland,  nas  earned  the  literature 
scholarship  of  $5,000  a  year  for  five  years, 
awarded  by  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

. A  German  synaicate  is  to  loan  Mexico 

$50,000,000  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country . 

Over  60,000  pilgrims  visited  Rome  during 
the  Pope’s  jubilee.  The  value  of  the  presents 
received  by  last  Tuesday  was  estimated  at 
14.000,000  francs  in  money  and  60,000,000 
francs  in  goods.  He  gives  his  jubilee  gitt 
money  to  Bt.  Peter’s  treasury  to  be  expended 
in  propagaudism.  The  artistic  articles  will 
be  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican,  and 
the  objects  of  worship  in  the  vestry  of  Bt. 
Petei’s  All  the  re.-t  will  be  given  to  the 

hospitals . Thirty  thousand  forged 

tickets  were  scattered  abroad  for  the  jubilee 
ceremonies  at  the  Vatican.  The  genuine 
tickets  had  to  be  printed  over  again. 

_ The  Hoang-Ho  River,  flowing  through 

one  of  the  mo  t  densely  populated  and  richest 
districts  in  China,  lately  overflowed  its  banks, 
making  the  adjacent  country  a  turbid,  rolling 
sea.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  halt  a  million 
people  have  been  drowned,  and  three  millions 
are  homeless  and  starving  . ' 
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Senator  Woodin,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  ad¬ 
vocates  the  employment  of  penitentiary  con¬ 
victs  in  the  making  of  fertilizers,  instead  of 


boots,  shoes  and  clothing, which  brings  convict 
labor  into  competition  with  the  deserving 
working  clacses.  Making  fertilizers  would 
not  take  bread  out  of  anybody’s  mouth,  but 
would  continue  to  supply  the  staff  of  life  for 

all .  Louisiana  has  300  planters  who 

are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar . 

.  Forty  brokers  on  the  Cotton  Exchange 

here  estimate  that  the  crop  this  season  aver¬ 
ages  6,620,000  bales.  The  Government  esti¬ 
mates  it  at  6,300,000  bales . Our  occa¬ 

sional  contributor,  Professor  L.  B.  Arnold,  the 
eminent  dairy  authority,  is  seriously  unwell. 

.  There  will  be  a  special  and  very  large 

sale  of  bright  tobacco  at  Durham,  N.  C.,  from 
the  17th  to  the  20th  of  January ;  also,  a  prem¬ 
ium  sale  of  leaf  on  the  26th  inst.  at  Bouth 
Boston,  Va  ,  an  important  interior  tobacco 
market.  The  planters  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  convene  February  8,  among  other 
things  to  protest  against  the  continuance  of 
the  tobacco  tax.  There  are  about  220 
farmers’  alliances,  with  a  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  organizations  in  North 

Carolina  in  the  past  six  months . 

_ Pleuro  pneumonia  among  cattle  is  still 

prevalent  in  the  upper  part  of  Westchester 
County.  N.  Y.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try  condemned  over  200  head  last  week  in  the 
towns  of  Lewisboro  and  Somers . Pep¬ 

permint  growers  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y  ,  are 
jubilant  over  the  rescinding  by  Secretary 
Fairchild  of  the  order  allowing  importers  of 
Japanese  peppermint  oil  to  put  up  their  oil  in 
smaller  bottles  and  re-ship  it  to  Europe 
without  payment  of  duty.  The  protest  against 
this  order  from  Wayne  County  was  most  em¬ 
phatic,  for  in  Wayne  County  is  grown  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  peppermint  consumed  in  the 
world,  and  had  the  order  been  allowed  to  stand 
great  loss  would  have  resulted  to  the  farmers 
of  that  section.  Congressman  Nutting,  from 
that  r  district,  deserves  much  praise  for  his 

prompt  action  in  the  matter . 

....  A  new  fruit  trade  association  has  been 
formed  here  among  the  wholesale  grocers, 
Iruit  and  kindred  trade.  It  will  absorb 
the  Fruit  Dealers’  League  whose  plant  it. 
has  purchased.  Capital  $20,000  in  $50  shares. 

-  The  Ohio  Poultry,  Pigeon.  Kennel 

aud  Pet  Stock  Association  opened  its  second 
annual  exhibition  at  the  14th  Regiment  Arm¬ 
ory  at  Columbus,  on  Tuesday.  The  value  of 
the  exhibit  is  estimated  at  over  $50,000.  All 
the  pigeon  stock  were  burned.  Over  300  dogs 
of  different  breeds  were  lost,  composing  the 
finest  display  ever  made  in  Ohio.  There  were 
between  600  and  800  entries  in  poultry,  carrier 
pigeons,  etc.,  from  many  States,  all  burned.. 

Our  esteennd  contributer  Hon.  F.  D. 
Coburn  has  retired  from  the  Editorship  of 
our  esteemed  contemporary  the  Kansas  City 
Indicator,  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
five  years. . The  Iowa  Dairy  Com¬ 

missioner  estimates  that  the  “oleo”  law  has 
raised  the  price  of  winter  butter  in  his  State 

at  least  eight  cents  per  pound . A 

telegram  from  Chicago  this  morning  says 
that  19  out  of  the  21  reaper,  mower  and  binder 
manufacturers  in  the  country  succeeded  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  after  three  day  s’  session  in  form¬ 
ing  a  national  association  for  “the  curtailment 
of  production,  the  regulation  of  prices  and 
the  fixing  of  a  uniform  system  of  prices”— a 
reaper  Trust.  Lewis  M.iller,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
President .  . 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  are  now  known 
and  user  all  over  the  world  For  the  relief  and  cure 
of  Coughs,  Colds  Sore  Throat,  and  Bronchial  troubles 
they  are  un*  quailed.  Sold  only  in  boxes,  with  the  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  proorietors,  John  I.  Brown  &  Sons,  on 
the  wrapper.  Price  25  cents.—  Adv. 
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The  estimates  of  the  acreage,  product  aud 
value  of  corn,  wheat  aud  oats  for  each  State 
and  Territory  has  been  prepared  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  Statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  area  of  corn  harvested,  ex¬ 
cluding  abandoned  or  worthless  acreage,  is  72,- 
000,000  acres  in  round  numbers;  productl,456,- 
000.000  bushels — value,  $646,000,000.  Area  of 
wheat,  37,400,000  acres;  product,  456,000,000 
bushels — value,  $309,000,000.  Area  in  oats 
nearly  26,000,000  acres;  product  659,000,000 
bushels — value,  $200,000,000,000.  The  reports 
of  winter  wheat  do  not  show  much  decrease  in 
area.  In  Texas  there  is  a  considerable  increase 
and  slight  increase  in  some  other  States.  The 
average  decline  appears  to  be  between  one  and 
two  per  cent.;  in  Kentucky,  97,  Ohio.  99, 
Michigan,  98,  Indiana,  100,  Illinois,  98.  Mis¬ 
souri,  99,  Kansas,  98.  Condition  is  affected 
somewhat  by  the  dryness  of  tbe  seed-bed  in 
the  districts  that  suffered  from  droughts, delay¬ 
ing  seeding,  germination  aud  growth.  The 
later  rains  greatly  improved  the  situation. 
The  average  of  condition  is  95,  ranging  in  the 
piincipal  States  from  90  to  98.  The  condition 
of  wiuter  rye  coincides  very  closely  with  that 
of  wheat. 

The  fair  prices  of  corn  and  hogs  make  West¬ 
ern  tax-paying  comparatively  easy  this  year, 
and  there  are  fewer  complains  than  usual  of 
bad  d^bts  among  merchants.  Of  course,  here 
and  there  where  crops  were  short,  times  are 
hard,  but  generally  farmers  are  paying  their 
debts.  The  continued  high  price  of  hogs,  the 
growing  scarcity  of  corn  and  its  high  price 
have  made  the  shipment  of  pork  during  Janu¬ 
ary  thus  far  somewhat  larger  than  we  had  an 
ticipated  There  are  veiy  few  complaints  of 
disease  among  swine  this  winter. 

From  Cincinnati  come  reports  of  a  “corner” 
in  white  burley  tobacco.  The  large  tobacco 
manufacturing  firms  of  Leggett  &  My  ers,  of 
Bt.  Louis;  Buchanan  &  Lysie,  of  New  York; 
Fiuzes  &  Brothers,  of  Louisville,  aud  the  P. 
J.  Sorg  Company,  of  Miudleton.  Ohio,  and 
one  or  two  other  firms  have  secured  a  cor¬ 
ner  on  almost  the  entire  product  of  that  sort. 
The  white  burley  district  extends  in  almost 
all_of  the  counties  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky 
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and  West  Virginia,  from  Louisville  up  to  and 
including  the  first  county  in  West  Virginia 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  entire 
product  of  this  district  is  not  this  year  more 
than  one  third  of  tbe  ordinary  crop  ot  50,000,- 
000  pounds,  and  the  above  firms  are  reported 
to  have  got  nearly  all  of  it,  Leggett  &  Meyers 
having  at  least  8,000,000  pounds;  Buchanan  & 
Lyle 3,000.000.  The Lorillards also,  areieport- 
ed  to  be  comparatively  safe,  but  the  smaller 
dealers  are  likely  to  pay  dearly  for  what  they 
get.  The  cornered  article  is  now  selling  for 
1 16  to  $20  per  100  pounds;  while  a  year  ago  it 
brought  only  §2.50  to  §4  per  100  pounds. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


ery,  extra.  S2@8Sc;  western  do  do,  82® 88c;  H.  C.  and  N* 
Y.  creamery  extra,  24® 25c;  packing  bttiier,  U®l4c. 
Cheese  qutei.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  12%c.  Ohio 
flats,  choice,  119ic:  do  fair  to  prime,  ll@ll%c. 
Kggs  were  lower,  Penn,  firsts,  23c;  Ohio  and  other 
western  firsts.  22c. 

Boston.— Western  creamery  extras,  29  to  Sl'c;  extra 
firsts,  2 6  to  2tc;  do  firsts  25  to  27c;  factory,  choice, 
2ito22c:  New  York  creamery  extras  2Jc;  Vermont 
extra,  29  to  30c;  dairy,  choice,  20® 2 2c  eastern  cream¬ 
ery,  choice.  25 a 2t'c.  Cheese.— Northern,  choice.  12® 
12>4c;  Ohio,  choice,  ll%®12c;  northern,  sage,  l8®14c. 

Ai.bany.-  Butter.—  State  creamery,  choice,  8  KS 32c: 
Western  creamery  choice, 28®  80c,  State  dairy,  25  to  26c 
fair  to  good,  18®  22c,  Western  dairy,  choice,  22@24c, 
Cheese.— State  factory,  full  cream,  13c,  dairy, 
good  to  fancy,  12  to  I2%c,  ordinary,  11c. 

Chicago,  III  -  Butter.— Fancy  Creamery,  22@Slc; 
dairy,  16®24c.  Eggs.— 20®22c  perdoz. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Eggs,  18c.  Butter — Firm,  Cream¬ 
ery,  24® 30c ;  Dairy,  18  to  29c. 


New  York,  Saturday ,  Jan.  14, 1868. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hat  and  Straw.— Hav— Choice  Timothy  per  100  lb, 
80® 85c;  good  dc  ?0@  5c;  medium  60@65c:  shipping,  55c; 
Clover  mixed,  53<65e.  Straw.—  no.  1  rye  80®85c: 
short  do.  60®65c:  oat,  4ft@50c. 

Hops  The  demand  is  fair  for  choice  stock,  but 
light  otherwise.  N.  Y.  State  new,  best.  13®15c,  do 
do.  medium  to  prime,  10 « 12c.  do  common,  8<i»c,  do 
18S6.  5<«7c:  Pacific  Coast,  crop  1887,  cemmon  to  choice 
8®12*-4c-  do  common  to  good  b@8c.  Foreign  -  Ger¬ 
mans,  crop  H87,  20@25c. 

Poultry.- live.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  lb,  14c;  fowls.  Western,  per  n>,  I0@llc 
roosters,  old,  per  lb,  5®6c:  turkeys,  per  lb  8  11c; 
ducks,  western  pei  pair,  50®80c;  chickens,  near-by 
per  lb.  9;«10e:  do,  western,  per  lb,  9c;  geese,  west¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  1  15®$1  50. 

Poultry,  dressed. -Turkeys  fancy,  per  pound,  at 
l2@13e.  do  good  to  choice,  I0®i2c.  fowls.  Jersey, 
ll@12c;  fowls,  western,  10 <j,llc  Squabs,  while,  per 
doz.  $3  25;  Squabs,  dark,  per  doz,  *2  00®i2  25; 
ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  lb,  13®15c;  do 
Jersey,  choice,  48®15c;  do  State  12®  14c;  do  western.  13 
®14c;  Geese,  good  to  choice,  per  m,  10®  14e:  chickens, 
Philade  phia,  per  lb,  14®17c:  do.  Jersey,  choice,  per 
lb.  I3«.l4c,  do  western,  per  lb,  ll®12c;  do  state,  11 
to  12c. 

Game.— Quail,  choice,  per  doz,  $2  50;  Wild  ducks, 
canvas,  per  pair,  *8®4  do  redhead,  $2  25®2  75;  do 
mallard, ,75@90c;  do  teal,  50®blc. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples  are  slow  of  sale  with 
prices  unchanged;  Cranberries  are  steady  and  in  mod¬ 
erate  movement.  Appl- s.  King  per  bbi.  «3  50®4  00: 
do.  Greening.  *1  75  -2  4o;  do  Baldwins  *2  00 
®2  75:  do  Spitz,  S3  5(k»4  00;  do  inferior,  per  bbl  $1  2Ma 
$1  50;  Grapes,  per  lb,  5:a6c  cranberries,  cape  Cod, 
fair  to  pr  me  per  bbl  $8@11  50;  do  do  do  common,  per 
bbl.  tb® 7 1  Hi:  do  Jersey,  per  crate.  $2  50.. 8  00  or 
2"Ses,  Florida,  fancy,  per  box,  .*4  Oo  do  do  choice 
*3  P0  .3  r0  do  do.  fair  to  good,  $2  25®2  7a;  do  do 
common,  §1  75®2  00, 

Fruits.— Dried.  -  Quotations  are  for:  Apples.— 
Evaporated,  choice  to  fancy,  8®luc;  do  com¬ 
mon  to  prime,  evaporated  6%  7940;  do  sliced,  new, 
S-»°:  do  chopped,  2%  3c;  uo  cores  and  skins, 
l>4®'9ic;  Apples.state. quarters,  new,  5%j n  6c ;  cherries 
—  pltt  d,  ib>*2lc;  Raspberries- evaporated,  new,  22 
@24c  do  sun-dried,  20.a21e;  Blackberries,  8%c\  Huckel- 
berries  new.  10  <  lie;  Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled,  %® 
I9e  Plums,  State,  10®l2c;  peaches,  sun-dried,  un¬ 
peeled,  b%®7c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  in  light  jobbing  demand.  Fancy 
hand  picked  quoted  at  4^®4^c  and  farmers’  graces 
at  8>4®394c;  hickory  nuts  at  si  ?5®2  per  bush. 

Vegetables.— Tha  best  qualities  of  potatoes  rula 
firm,  with  moderate  trading.  Onions  s  11  well 

at  quotations.  Turnips  ate  quiet.  Quotations  are 
Potatoes.  Stale  liuroank,  p  r  bbl.  *2  15®2  25. 
State  Hebron,  #2  15(a  2  25*  State  Peerless,  per  bbl. 

2o;  cy  b??tch’  Magnum,  per  sack  $1  95@2  00; 

Nova  Scotia,  per  bbl.  $2  00® 2  25;  German,  per 

^ck.  $i  U0«,1  50;  English,  SI  8>®l  90  sweet.  Jersey  per 
Gu  oi.8,  Connecticut  red  per  bbl 
S3  50.a  4  00  do,  orange  County  red,  per  bbl,  SI  50®8  50: 
do,  yellow,  per  bbl.,  *2  50«3  25;  Cabbages’  Long  Isl- 
per  bo^TCc00’  TurnlPs-  Per  bbl.  ti4@75c,  Kale, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.— Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice,  White  per  bush, 
ij  to  <bc;  do  fair  to  good.  C5«70c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
choice,  80 « 82c;  do  do  fair  to  good, 
to  73c 801  Hebrons’ cnoice-  T5  to  78c;  do  fair  to  good,  70 

I1  ked.— Quoted  at  tl  05@1 10  for  40  lb  spring  and  wln- 
ter:  latter  for  heavy  from  track  60  lbs,  $102%®105, 
bs-  Si  62y*®1  <.5  100  lbs.  Si  05@1  10;  sharps, SI  1*% 
®1  lij^.  Rye  Feed,  95c@Sl,  screenings,  ?5®85c. 


New  York.— Wheat.-  Ungraded  Red,  88W®95c;  No. 
2  Red,  9094®  in  elevator  9286  to  9294c,  delivered; 
No.  2  Bed,  for  January  90%e;  do  for  February, 
9IJ4@919£c.  do  March  92%® 9294c:  do  April,  98%®  9394c; 
do  May  94%.i94%c,  do  June,  94%®94%|C;ao  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  97%®97%c.  Corn.  U  'graoed  Mixed,  60,«62%c  No. 
3.  59%ia  5994c;  steamer,  60  to  6084c- elevator,  H%c  de¬ 
livered,  No.  2  61®61}4c  in  elevator;  62%c  delivered; 
yellow,  6294c.  No.  2  tor  January,  61J4®61J4c:  do  for 
February,  6l%@619fic  do  for  >. arch,  61%^  62c;  do  for 
May,  62<a6234c,  po  for  August,  63)4@63%c.  ujth.- 
No.  3,  37%e;.  do,  White  38%  to  39c.  NO,  2.  38®88%c; 
do  White.  4094® 40%c;  No.  1  White.  4?%o:  Mixed 
W’estern.  88040c  v  hitedo.  40®46c;  No.  2  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  30c:  do  for  February  38%c;  do  for  May,  40%  to 
40%c;  no  2  White  for  January,  4094c;  do  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  4l%C, 


Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  911%.  91c,  do  for  February,  91%®92%c,  do  March 
to  93e,  do  for  April,  st3%.„  94c;  for  May,  94  %®  95c. 
CORN-Su-amer  No.  2  mixed  and  low  mixed  1 11  grain 
depot,  57hc  Meamer  No.  2  high  mixed  and  yelb-w  in 
grain  depot,  58%c.  No.  2  low  mixed  In  gram  depot, 
58%c;  ottered  at  ihe  close  at  5814c  mixed  in  grain  de 
pot,  59e;  No.  2  high  mixed  and  Yellow  in  grain  depot, 
59%c,  No.  z  Mixed  for  Januaiy,  58%mf.9c;  do  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  5894®599f,c;  do  for  March  60®  60%e,  do  for  April, 
6G%- 6l%c  do  for  May,  62®62%c,  oats.— No.  3 
mixed,  89c;  Rejected  white,  88%c  Pennsylvania  No  8 
white,  40%c,  Western  No  Swnite,  41c:  No.  2  white, 42c. 


boston,  Mass.— Corn— Steamer  Yellow,  66®  67c; 
Steamer  Mixed.  63 6 5 14c.  Good  no  grade.  63%® 
65c.  Oats— No.  1  White,  45%®46%c:  No.  2  do  43®48kc; 
No  8  do  42a42%c  Shorts,  dull;  Middlings  per  ton, 
$22®24;  Winter  shorts,  $23@23  25. 


Buffalo.  N.  Y.— Wheat.  No.  1  hard,  91c;  No.  1  Hard 
Northern  Pacific,  88%c.  Winter  wheat— No  2  Red 
Michigan,  9.’c.  No.  1  White  Michigan,  92%c:  No.  2  Red, 
91c  o.  2  Amber  90c.  Corn-No.  8  56%c;  No.  3  yell- 
low  on  track,  57c.  Oats.  No.  2  white,  89® 8914c,  No. 
3  white.  88®88j4c:  No.  2  mixed,  36%®8694c.  Barley.— 
No.  1  bright  Canada,  95®96c;  No.  2  Canada,  90c;  No.  3 
extra,  85® 86c. 


Detroit,  Mich.— W  heat.— No.  1  white  cash.  87%c;  No. 
2  red  do,  87%c;  January,  87%c;  F'ebruary,  88c;  May, 
91%c.  Corn-No.  2,  52c.  Oats-No.  2,  35c;  No.  2 
white,  36c. 


Milwaukee.  WIs— Wheat-Cash,  7694c;  May,  82%c. 
Corn — No.  43,  894c.  Oats — No.  2  white,  3494c ;  Rye.— 
No.  1,  64%c.  Barley— No.  2.  77%c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  77%c;  No. 
3  do  at  68*4c-No.  2  red  at  82%c.  No.2  corn,  48%c.  No.  2 
oats.  31%c:No.  2  Rye,  62;  No.  2  Barley,  78a.83c 
St.  Louis,  Mo— Wheat-No.  2  Red  Cash.  82c.  Febru¬ 
ary.  82W«  8294c;  May,  85%c  bid.  Corn— Cash,  4794®48c; 
May,  50%c.  oats  -  Cash.  82c:  May,  3094c. 


LI V  ill  BTOUIA  MAHKhi  iS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Jan.  14, 1888 

Beeves.— Colorado  Half  Breeds,  1241  lb,  average,  at 
$4  80;  Chicago  steers,  do  1061  lb  at  *4  15:  do  1075  lb  at 
*4  30;  do  1241  lb  ai  *4  50:  do.  ,3091bai  $4  70;  Ohio  do 
1.347  lb,  at  §5  25  Pennsylvania  Steers.  1328  lb  at  #5  30. 
Ohio  do  11  8  lb  at  *4  65  Jersey  Dry  Cows,  1.106  lb  at 
S3  50;  Stags.  1160  lb  at  .3  75:  Ohio  Steers,  1.446  lb  at 
*5  4(f  Michigan  do  1189  lb  at  *4  75:  Buffalo  do  12.39  lb 

4  90:  do  19b  Tb  at  *4  90  do  1249  lb  at  *4  75;  Western  do 
1325  lb  at  #4  80.  do  1217  lb  at  *4  50.  State  bulls  890  lb, 
at  *2  75;  Dry  Cows,  1035  tbs  at  *3  35;  do  926  at  *2  25; 
Chicago  Steers,  1428  lb  at  *5  4.3,  do  1787  lb  at  *5  30:  do 
1395  Id  at  *5  20.  do  1166  lb  at  *4  80;  do  1325  lb  at  *4  75, 
Ohio  Steers.  7720  lb  averare,  ai  *5  80.  do  1670  lb  at  5  25; 
Chicago  13*7  lb  at  *5  25;  do  1320  lb  at  *5  15:  do  1287  lb 
at  5  lu  Slags,  1335  lbs  at  *4;  Bulls,  127">  to  1530  lb  S3  25 
8  50;  do  1378  ib  at  93-  Chicago  steers,  1434  lb  average 
at  85  25:  do  1394  Ib  at  S5  15;  do  1304  lb  at  S5  15;  do  1270 
lb  at  *5  05.  do  1281  lb  at  $4  8o;  do  1158  lb  at  S4  45,  do 
1U90  lb  at  S4  40. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.- Provisions.-Pork.- Mess, quoted  S15 
®*15  SO  roi  one  year  old:  short  clear,  #16  75®: 
F.xira  Prime,  *13  00;  Prime  mess  nominal,  fami 
mess,  *15  50 .<« 1 6  30.  beee  City  r.xtra  India  Mess 
tes,  <15-i  16  Extra  Mess.  In  Darrels,  #8 a 8  25;  Packt 
*8  j0  per  bbl  and  S12  7.1  In  tes;  Plate.  $8@8  25.  F'aml 
Mess,  #9 a 9  5o.  beef  HAMs.-Quoted  at  $1700.  ci 
^  Pickled  bellies  quoted  7%c;  694@7c  f 
Pickled  Shoulders,  Pickled  Hams  lbc:  Smoked  Meal 
Hams,  U®il%c;  smoked  Shoulders,  Sc  Dre.-si 
Hogs.  City  heavy  to  Light,  ?%®79gc;  Pigs,  V/ 
Lard.  Western  steam.  7.70c:  C-ty  Steam,  7.H 
Refined,  quoted  i.8uc  Continent  8.30c:  south  Amo 
can  February  7.57- 7.68c  Marcn.  7.6 .  to  7.. 5c:  Apr 
7.82c.  May.  7.63 a. 7  88c:  June.  7.81@7.93c;  July  7.90®1 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.-  Beef.— City  fai 
ily,  per  bbl,  *9  -  9  50;  do  packets,  $8  50;  Smoked  bet 
12®  13c  Beel  hams,»17  50®l8  50  Pork.— Mess,  #lt>@l6 ; 
do  prime  mess,  new,  *11  50;  do,  do,  family,  #16 
®17  00.  Hams  smoked, il%®12%c  doS.  P.eured  in  tc 
10®  11c.  sides,  clear  ribbed  In  sall.8%-a9c:  do  emokt 
9%®10C;  sbouluers  In  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  6%@69f 
do  smoked,  7®7%c.  shoulders,  pickle  cured,  7®.7%e  t 
smoked,  i%®8e:  bellies  In  pickle,  9®9%c;  do  breal 
fast  bacon,  10®  11c  Lard.— Firm  City  Refined,  *8  &0; 
8  75;  do.  Steam.  *8  25.  ’ 

St  uOcis.— Provisions,— Pork,  new  mess,  *15  ( 
Lard,— *?  15.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  shouldex 
*5  37%® 6:  Long  clear,  *7  50®  67%;  clear  ribs,  *7  67% 
<  7a;  short  clear,  *7  87%®8  00.  Bacon-  Boxed  Shot 
tiers,  *6  50,  Long  clear,  t8  50:  clear  ribs.  *8  67% 
short  oleur,  *8  75,  Hams,  steady  at  $10  45*12. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.-*14  70@15  75.  Lard.—  Per  1 
lbs,  #7  40.  snort  Rib  sides  House).  #7  72%;  di 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $5  90®  6  00;  short  clear  side 
boxed  $8  10  „8  15. 


Sheep  and  Lambs.— State  Sheep  81  lb  at  5%c;  do  90  lb, 
at  5%c:  State  Lambs,  59  lb  at  5%e:  do  68  lbs  at  5-kc:  do 
65  ib,  ac  6%c:  State  sheep  93  lb  at  4%c.  do  89  lb  at  494c; 
Slate  Lambs,-  3  lb  at  6%c;  Michigan  Lambs,  -4  tb  at  6  9u; 
western  lambs.  t>6%  lb  at  6%c;  State  do.  76  lb  at  6%c 
Ohio  sheep.  1  X  tb  at  5%>c;  do  94  lb.  at  5%c:  Indiana 
Lambs,  80  lb  at  9%c.  do  82  lb  at  69£c,  Ohio  Sheep,  92 
lb  at  59^0;  Indiana  do.  96  lb ,  at  5%c;  Michigan  Lambs, 
63%  lb,  at  6%c;  Ohio  Sheep  90  Ib,  at  $540.  do  91  lb,  at 
#5  60:  western  do.  97  tb,  at  $5;  do  78  in,  at  *4  50;  State 
Sheep,  84  ib,  at5*4c;  western  lambs,  77tt>,  at  6%c;  Ohio 
Sheep,  101%  tb.att'C;  Jersey  Ewes.  149  tb,at5%'  ;do  115 
lb,  at  5c,  Jersey  Lambs,  79  tt> ,  at  7c. 

Hogs.— Westarn  pigs,  94  Ib,  at  $5  50;  do  114  lb,  at  $5  40, 

Buffalo  Sheep.— Receipts  for  week  34,600  head, 
For  same  time  la<t  week.  4u,lX)0  bead  Hogs.— Receipts 
for  week  7 1,8  -5  head.  F’or  same  time  last  week,  58,976 
head.  Light  Pigs  *5  00®5  15;  selected.  Yorkers,  $5  35 
®5  45,  Selecteo  medium  weights,  $5  60®. 5  70:  Coarse 
mixed  heavy  ends.  $4  80® 5  00:  Stags.  $4  00®4  25: 
Mixed  pigs  and  light  Yorkers,  $5  20*  5  30. 

Chicago.— Cattle.— Market  strong.  Beeves.  $3  20 
©5  15:  Stockers  and  feeders,  *2  20®3  50:  Cows,  bulls 
Maud  lxcd.  $1  75.  8  10;  Texas  steers.  $2  40@8  20. 
Hoos.-Markat  weak.  Mixed  $5  20® 5  70;  Heavy, 

$5  50© 5  8>.  Light,  *5(0.54.)  skips,  $3  50®4  75.  SHKEt 
-  Market  stronger.  Natives,  $3  u0®885;  Western,  $4  50 
@5  05:  Lambs,  $5  00®  6  00. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. —  Cattle.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  84  35®  5  00:  Fair  to  Good,  $3  80®4  40;  Butchers’ 
Steers,  medium  to  Choice,  -3  15®4  10.  stocke  s 
and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  $2  00  3  20:  Rangers  or¬ 
dinary  to  good,  *2  00  a.4  15.  Hogs  — Choice  heavy 
and  Butchers'  Selections,  $5  50®5  70;  Backing  and 
Yo-kers  medium  to  prime,  *5  15«  5  55;  Light  Grades, 
ordinary  to  Good,  *4  85  -5  20.  Sheep.— Market  firm. 
Fair  to  Choke.  *3  40@4  90. 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— BUTTKR-The  fine  grades  of  cream 
are  selling  close  to  receipts,  with  strong  feeling 
prices  There  is  a  mode- ate  sale  of  Ioyv  grades,  w 
prices  ruling  st  eady  on  the  light  offerings.  Defect 
stock  sells  in  a  small  way.  State  dairy  is  firm.  F 
tory  is  lu  fair  sale  at  full  prices.  v\  estern  dairy  1 
Imitation  creamery  are  not  wanted  to  any  exti 
Quotations  are  for.  creamery.  Elgin  extra,  ! 
35c:  Pennsylvania,  best,  88%@84c;  Western,  b< 

3i®32c;  do,  prime,  27  to  29c.  do,  good,  22  to  : 
do  poor  18@20c,  do  June,  16 « 21c;  State  da- 
— Half-firkins,  tubs,  best,  26®28c;  do  do  prii 
22®24c:  do.  do.  fine,  good,  19®20c;  We 

tubs  best,  — c;  do  do  fine,  2 2® 24c;  do  do  good,  1! 
20c;  firs  ius  and  tubs,  best,  V4@25c:  do  do  fine,  21®; 
oo  Oo  good,  19  20c  do  do  poor,  16@18c;  Hrkius,  b< 
22<t23c;  do  fine,  20®<lc;  do  good,  18%  o  19' 
Wesurn— Imitation  creamery,  best,  23®25c: 
fine,  18&21c;  Western  dairy,  fine,  20®21e: 
fair,  li@19e;  do  do  poor,  15  to  16c;  do,  facto 
best,  22® 23c;  do  do  prime.  18-<n20c;  do  do  good,  16@l 
do,  poor,  14®  16c;  rolls.  15@20. 

Cheese.- The  situation  Is  one  of  decided  streni 
on  strictly  fancy  stock,  under  the  moderate  assi 
ment  and  steady  export  demands.  A  line  of  1. 
boxes  fancy  wnite  was  taken  for  export  at  121 
and  500  boxes  fancy  colored  at  12%c.  other  grat 
show  moderate  attention.  Factory,  Fancy  whi 
12%-il2%c;  do  do  colored,  12®12%e;  choice  do.  1 
®119ic:  do,  good.  11®  1 1  *4c-  light  skims,  best  7%© 
do  common,  2®4c;  Ohio  factory,  fine, ll%@U%c;  Ski 
Pennsylvania,  1  to  2c. 

Eggs.— Near-by,  fresh,  22%c;  southerns  fres 
fer  doz,  21®22c.  Western,  fancy  fresh.  2 
22%c  do  lair  to  choice,  21  cents;  limed,  14®1 
late  packed,  19®20c;  early  packed,  14®18c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter,— Pennsylvania  crea 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No  27!i  Washington  St..  New  York  City. 


CDCC  CflD  IQQQI  Send  us  your  name,  and  we 
inLC  rUn  lOOO  ■  will  send  you,  free,  our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  of  C4arden  and  Flower 
Seeds  and  Plants.  Liberal  offers  to  those  who 
order  seeds  of  us.  We  test  all  our  seeds  on  our 
grounds,  before  we  send  anv  out.  Address 

OAItDSEK  ISKOS.,  Freeport,  III. 


U  X-8  JL 


I  OBT  DIGGER 


HOLE 


The  Greatest  LABOR-SAVING  tool  ever 
invented  for  digging  holes  in  the  ground.  Thi* 
machine  works  on  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE, 
and  is  unlike  any  thing;  in  the  market.  We 
claim  for  thin  tool:  1st.  That  one  can  dir 
from  TWO  10  THREE  HUNDRED  holei 
two  feet  deep  in  one  dav.  2d.  That  it  will  dig 
holes  any  SIZE  or  DEPTH  required,  and 
will  work  successfully  in  VERY  HARD  or 
ROUGH  ground  where  other  diggers  and 
augers  will  not  work  at  all.  3d.  You  stand  up 
straight  while  using  it,  consequently  no  back¬ 
breaking  work.  CC7*  It  will  pay  you  to  sen<t 
for  descriptive  circular  and  prices  to  P.  J. 
COLE  ADO.,  .Successors  to  Cole  &  Fleming. 

SFJUNUFJ£U>,  OHIO. 


BARGAINS 

IN 

DRESS  GOODS. 


JAMES ■McCREERY  A  CO. 

are  offering  Special  Inducement*  in  Vk  ool 
Dress  44oo<Is  s 

2500  yards  Tricotine  in  a  variety  ot  Plain 
colors  at  .50  cents  a  yard;  good  value  at 
$1.00. 

1800  yards  Ladies’  Cloth  in  sell  colored 
checks,  all  wool,  54  inches  wide,  at  75  cents 
per  yard;  worth  $l.*45. 

2200  yards  Cheviot.  Checks,  lor  tailor- 
made  suits  all  new  designs,  54  inches  wide, 
$1 .00  per  yard. 

1750  yards  Plaid  Suiting,  ail  wool,  44 
inches  wide,  at  75  cents  per  yard;  former 
price  $1.25 

2400  yards  all-wool  Pencil  Stripe,  54 
inches  wide,  50  cents  per  yard;  well  worth 
$1.00. 

Many  of  the  above  are  suitnhle  for  Spring 
wear,  they  are  remarkable  value,  and 
should  interest  every  purchaser  of  wool 
Dress  Coods. 

ORDERS  BY  HAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  country  will  receive 
careful  and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  1 1 1 la  St., 
New  York. 


Communications  received  for  the  Week  finding 
January  14,  1888. 

S.  H.  and  E.  H.  F.-E.  A.-C.  C.-A.  T.— A.  H.  T.-J.  O. 
S.-F.  C.  McC.  A.  C.  C.  A.  R.-C.  H.  C.-J.  B.-D.  B. 
B.  -C.  R  W.  A.  B  C.-A.  B.  S.  H.-T.  B.  T.- P.  F„  V.- 
W.  A.-C.  VV.  G.  -S.  N.  B.-V.  D.  S.  .1  S.-J.  W.  D.-J. 
M.  R.-J.  H.  -J.  H.  C.-J.  W.  H.-C.  McC.-H  H.-J.  H. 
-E.  B.  B.,  thanks.-W.  C.  H -D  S.  M.-R  B.  R.— W. 
H  W.  H.  Y.-J.  H.-C.  P.  S  ,  thanks— T.  B.  T.-J.  H. 
R..  thanks.-W.  A.-N.  E  E.-F.  M.  H.— W.  H.  H.-F 
G.  S.,  letter  forwarded  to  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.— G.  F. 
1.— F.  T.  S.-F.  H.  B„  ‘Progress.”  A.  L.  C  -G.  I.  G.— V. 
D.  S.-D  R.  H.  R.  J.  L.  L„  thanks.  O.  H.  A.-S.  S.  C. 
— M.  M.  W.— W.  M.-W.  S.T..  apule received. -D.  M.  D„ 
corn  received.— C.  H.  C.— W.  Sharpe,  thanks.— H.  M. 
B. — F.  D.  C.-T.  H.Y. 


JONES 

PAYS  the  FREICHT 

5  Too  Wagon  Scales, 

Ir.n  Lever.,  8 ten  Bearings,  Bru. 

Tar.  B.aa  aa<  leva.  Box  tot 


■varv  «f»e  Seal*.  F.r  free  price  lie) 
aeanea  This  paper  and  addrese 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON. 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


ENTI  It  ET.Y  IN  17 W. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  BARROW, 

Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  iihw  circular  with 
full  description.  HIGGAMJitI  M’  FG  CORPO  It  - 
ATION,  Iliggnnum,  Conn,,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


(Trade  Mark.) 


I M  PER  IAL  FGG  FnO  i»  will  increase  Egg  pro¬ 
duction, strengtnen  weak  aud  drooping  fowls  promote 
the  healthy  growth  of  all  varieties  of  poultry,  and  In 
sure  fine  condition  and  smooth  plumage.  This  is  no 
forcing  process;  you  simply  give  them  the  chemicals 
to  make  eggs,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  a  week 
for  each  fowl.  We  mall  packages  for  50c.  and  $1.  t  lb. 
boxes  and  25  lb.  kegs  delivered  to  freight  or  express 
Co.  for  $2  and  $0.25.  Ask  your  local  tradesman  or 
write  to  F.  C.  STIIRTLVANT,  Hartford,  Cjnn. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqnhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 


Send  Tor  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta- 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  En¬ 
gines  a  specialty.  Warranted  equal  or 
superior  to 
any  made. 


Addreas  A.  B.  FARQCHAR  &  SON,  York,  Pa. 


Corn  Shelters,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills,  etc. 


Wax  Thread  made  Leather  Mittens  for  Farmers 
and  Teamsters.  One  pair  by  mail,  40  cents;  three 
pairs,  $1;  Boys’,  85  cents  per  pair. 

W.  ii.  BLISS,  Allred  Centre,  N.  Y. 
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Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice* 
Sample  Cards  for  2c.  Hill  Pub.  Co..  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


WATCHES 


and  .T  K  W  K  L  It  Y  : 
JSig  line.  Low  l'rices. 
lOO  page  Wliolessile 
Catalogue  FltEEl 
The  .Domestic  M  t'g.  Co..  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Buys  our  DAISY  HARNESS,  worth  at  retail 
Sent  to  examine  and  return  at  our  ex 
tense.  Catalogue  free.  NATIONAL  HARNESS  CO. 


-Vholsale  Mfg.,  14  Wells  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


$16 

I  EARN  TELEGRAPHY,' 


The  best  pay¬ 
ing  profession 

^practically 
taught  and  situations  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

SHERMAN  TELEGRAPH  CO.,  Oberlln,  O. 

. . . . . 


BROAD-CUT 

Center-Draft 


5, 6  and  7  Feet 


EUREKA 

MOWER 


The  EUREKA 

will  save  one-half 
your  labor  in  the  hay 
field.  A  pair  of  ponies 


BETTER  HAY. 
NO  TEDDING. 


pa  .  _  . _ _ 

will  handle  the  larger  size.  The  Increased  demand 
for  the  Eureka  attests  its  merit,  Send  for  1888 
Catalogue.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

MACHINERY 

AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS, 
BEST  WORLD 


BRICK 


p.  o.  Box  i  r* 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Furquhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 

Semi  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta- 
tionary ,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ka- 
gincs  aspeciaity.  W  arrauted  equator 
superiorto 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  &  SON,  York,  Pa. 

NEW^  invention 

NO  BACKACHE. 
RUNSe 
^EASY 

Cords  of  Beech  have  been  sawed  by  one  man  in  9 
hours.  Hundreds  have  sawod  5  and  6  cords  dailv.  “  Exactly'* 
what  every  Farmer  and  Wood  Chopper  wants.  First  order  from 
#our  vicinity  secures  the  Agmxcy.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FRES, 

.Address  FOLDING  HA. WING  MACHINE  CO., 
303  S.  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


aabnar’s  patent  Laval-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

vVITU  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


Heebnevs’  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

F’odder  Cutters, Corn  Shelters,  Wood  Saws, Field  Hollers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  imnrovements.Cafa- 
log-ues  Free..  HEEUNEK.  ifc  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$TEAM!  $TEAM! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

A  Large  lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cush. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SOi\S, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N,  Y. 


AGENTS  IIEL1E 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  $2.50  an 
hoar  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  F’alla, 
N.  Y.,  made  $1.8  one  day,  $70.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Siiki’ard  &  Co.,  CiucinuatLO. 


ERm  WHEELS” 


Self  Guiding.  Uses  a  wheel  hindsido.  Two  horse* 
instead  of  three.  A  ten  year  old  boy  instead  of  a  plow¬ 
man.  No  pole  (except  among  stumps).  No  side  draft. 
Wo  neck  weight.  No  lifting  at  corners.  Easier  driving, 

LICHTER  DRAFT 

off  wheels.  Will  plow  any  ground  a  mower  enn  cut 
over.  No  equal  in  hard,  stony  ground,  or  on  hillsides. 
Oux  book,  “FUN  ON  THE  FARM,”  sent  Free 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.  8°jS»?aSS™ 

Special  prices  and  time  for  triul  given 
C2  best  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 


RICE'S  SELF-TEACM- 
I’EM.  All  can  learn  music 


PROF.  . 

ING  SYST  _ 

without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Rapid, 
correct.  Established  twelve  years. 
Notes,  chords,  accompaniments,  thor¬ 
ough  bass  laws,  ce.  Ten  Lessons  1 0e.  Circulars 
free.  Q.  $.  RICE  MUSIC  00.,  943  Stale  Street,  CHICAGO. 

——■I  --.I  — . 


MUSIC 

SELF 

TAUCHT. 


HLLSTBD'S  FOOT  WAR1IGB 

For  the  Carriage,  Sleigh,  Office  or  House.  Keeps 
warm  ten  hours.  Safe,  handsome,  and  cheap. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  CO., 

Box  250,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


32  COLUMN  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

HOOK  of  LOVELY  SAMPLE  CARDS, 

Alphabet  of  Success,  635  Conundrums,  etc.,  bis;  lot  of 
humorous  stories  and  full  outfit,  all  for  only  2  cents,  and  our  splendid  paper  for 
Joung  people  with  26  lino  engravings  sent  free,  ii  ILL  PUD.  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohio, 


CA  R  US.  Set  Scrap  Pictures,  one  Checker  Board,  ana 
large  sample  book  of  Hidden  Name  Cards  and  Agents 
Outfit,  all,  only  2c.  Capital  Card  Co.,  Columbus,  U 


ANDERSONVILLE  VIOLETS. 


Copyrighted  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
All  rights  reserved. 


ch a pte it  xv. — ( Continued .) 


There  were  but  few  houses  to  be  seen  along 
the  road.  A  few  negro  cabins,  rough  and 
broken  and  disorderly,  each  with  its  little 
patch  of  cotton  or  “truck”  stood  at  wide  in¬ 
tervals.  At  longer  distances,  the  house  of 
some  large  planter  would  start  gloomily  out 
from  its  little  grove  of  trees.  Most  of  them  were 
massive  structures  with  wide  piazzas  and 
great  pillars  in  front.  They  all  seemed  neg¬ 
lected  and  gloomy.  The  paint  had  been  worn 
away  and  never  replaced.  The  grounds, 
planned  in  the  days  of  magnificence,  before 
the  war,  had  never  been  kept  up.  Now  the 
weeds  and  grass  ran  over  walks  and  flower 
beds,  and  choked  out  the  beauty  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  design.  The  fences  were  ragged  and  un¬ 
painted.  All  things  wore  the  mark  of  some 
terrible  blight  that  was  still  eating  its  way  to 
the  heart. 

John  was  directed  to  his  own  place  by  an 
old  negro  who  sat  sunning  himself  in  front  of 
a  cabin.  This  old  fellow  pointed  with  his 
stick  a  short  distance  down  the  r <  ad  to  a  place 
where  a  broken  gate  admitted  a  side  track  in¬ 
to  a  small  grove.  John  rode  on  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  thus  indicated,  and  halted  at  the  gate  for 
a  first  view  of  his  new  home.  The  gate  had 
fallen  directly  across  the  road  and  several 
teams  had  evidently  been  driven  over  it. 
Some  of  the  slats  had  been  cut  off  for  fire 
wood.  The  fence  was  falling  in  many  places. 
The  road  wound  gracefully  up  through  the 
little  grove  to  the  front  of  a  large  white 
house,  inclosed  by  a  low  picket  fence.  The 
house  looked  dingy  and  dirty.  The  paint  had 
peeled  away  in  spots,  and  the  blinds  hung 
broken  and  unjointed,  or  stood  up  agaiust 
the  house.  Many  of  the  windows  were  brok¬ 
en  and  the  door  that  opened  into  the  wide 
hall  was  off  its  hinges.  It  stood  helplessly  up 
against  the  side  of  the  hall,  leaving  the  open 
door  to  grin  over  its  victory.  There  were 
great  dingy  spots  ot  decay  about  the  door 
and  windows,  like  the  dark  lines  that  gather 
about  the  mouth’  and  eyes  of  a  sick  person. 
The  little  yard  in  front  of  the  house  was  foul 
with  weeds  and  vines.  It  looked  like  a  face 
on  which  is  growing  a  two-weeks’  beard.  It 
is  too  short  to  be  picturesque,  and  too  long  to 
be  tidy. 

As  John  rode  in  from  the  gate,  he  found  a 
negro  working  by  the  side  of  the  driveway. 
It  was  John’s  first  view  of  Southern  haymak¬ 
ing,  and  he  watched  the  process  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  feelings.  The  negro  had  gathered 
his  bay  info  a  number  of  small  piles.  He  was 
engaged  in  carry  ing  it  to  some  point  behind 
the  house.  He  had  a  broken  wheelbarrow 
which  he  placed  at  some  central  point.  Then 
with  a  long-handled  shovel  he  made  atrip 
to  each  little  pile,  returning  with  a  shovelful 
to  the  wheelbarrow.  When  about  one-fourth 
of  an  ordinary  “forkful”  had  been  collected 
in  this  vehicle,  he  started  leisurely  with  his 
load,  stopping  to  “rest”  at  short  intervals. 
John  watched  one  of  these  trips  without  a 
word.  When  the  negro  came  back  he  ducked 
his  head  with — “Howdy  boss?” 

“Why  don’t  ye  use  yer  fork  an’  take  a  good- 
sized  load?” — asked  Johu. 

“I  aint  gut  nary  a  one  boss!’' — was  the  an¬ 
swer  as  the  negro  stopped  work  to  lean  on  his 
shovel  and  scratch  his  head. 

“What’d  ye  cut  that  hay  with?”  asked  John 
as  he  dismounted  and  fastened  bis  horse  to  a 
tree.  The  ground  from  which  the  hay  had 
been  cut  looked  more  like  a  shingled  roof 
than  the  smooth  mowing  ground  at  home. 

“I  reckon  I  done  cut  it  with  a  hoe  boss.” 

The  negro  spoke  as  though  he  considered  the 
only  surprising  thing  connected  with  this  fact 
to  be  the  thought  that  a  white  man  should  not 
know  what  tools  were  in  use. 

As  John  was  speaking  two  men  came  riding 
along  the  road.  At  the  gate  they  separated. 
One  came  up  the  driveway  to  the  house,  while 
the  other  rode  on  down  the  road  towards  the 
town.  Johu  knew  the  first  to  be  Colonel  Fair 
while  the  other  was  the  strange  man  he  had 
noticed  at  the  court  house  the  day  before. 
Colonel  Fair  rode  up  and  fastened  his  horse 
co  a  tree.  He  shook  hands  with  Johu. 

“Glad  to  see  ye,  Judge.  1  thought  I’d  ride 
over  an’  show  ye  round  a  little.  Them  nig¬ 
gers  have  jest  about  run  things  into  the  ground 
I  reckon.  Here  you  Jim”  he  said  sharply  to 
the  black  haymaker,  “go  git  me  some  water 
— bring  it  into  the  house.” 

Jim  dropped  his  shovel  and  at  once  started 
for  the  well,  while  Colonel  Fair  led  the  way 
into  the  house.  He  groaned  aloud  at  the 
weedy  garden  and  the  dingy  house. 

The  hsuse  was  in  wild  disorder.  In  what 


was  once  the  grand  parlor  the  negroes  had 
heaped  a  great  pile  of  cotton.  Most  of  the 
furniture  had  been  removed.  The  walls  were 
discolored  aDd  the  floors  blackened.  John 
wondered  what  Nellie  would  say  when  she  saw 
the  dirty  rooms. 

An  old  negro  woman  sat  sunning  herself  on 
the  back  porch.  She  was  smoking  a  short 
clay  pipe  which  she  removed  from  her  mouth 
as  the  two  men  came  through  the  hall.  After 
some  discussion  she  was  induced  to  stir  from 
her  comfortable  position  and  kindle  a  fire 
under  a  large  kettle  that  hung  between  two 
posts  in  the  yard.  John  was  determined  to 
begin  operations  at  once  with  a  liberal  appli¬ 
cation  of  hot  water  to  the  inside  of  the  house. 
The  black  haymaker  was  detailed  to  assist 
the  old  woman,  and  leaving  the  two  at  their 
new  work,  the  white  men  started  out  to  look 
over  the  plantation. 

It  was  a  sad-looking  sight  to  a  thrifty  far¬ 
mer  like  John.  Not  one-tenth  of  the  land 
was  under  cultivation  in  any  form.  A  few 
fields  of  sickly  cotton  and  consumptive  corn, 
and  some  few  truck  patches  around  the  negro 
cabins,  comprised  the  entire  agricultural 
system  of  the  place.  Great  barren  fields,  cov¬ 
ered  with  weeds  and  cut  and  slashed  with 
great  red  wounds,  stretched  away  on  every 
hand.  There  was  only  one  small  shed  to 
serve  for  a  barn.  The  only  stock  to  be  seen 
ran  swiftly  away  at  their  approach — a  small 
drove  of  long-nosed  hogs,  and  two  bony 
cows;  old  tools,  sticks  and  litter  of  all  kinds 
were  scattered  about.  A  gin-house  stood 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  shed  and 
a  pan  for  evaporating  sugar  wras  built 
near  the  well.  The  plantation  had  evidently 
been  once  owned  by  a  large  slave-holder. 
The  negro  cabins  were  numerous  —  they 
formed  a  little  village  just  below  the  house. 
A  few  negroes  were  at  work  in  the  cotton 
fields,  while  a  small  army  of  little  blacks  ran 
about  the  place  or  played  under  the  trees. 
John  and  Colonel  Fair  walked  down  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  hill  back  of  the  gin  house  where  they  could 
look  over  the  entire  plantation.  Never  had 
John  seen  the  literature  of  icleness,  misman. 
agement  and  lack  of  thrift  wr  itten  so  deeply 
upon  a  farm.  Here  in  this  beautiful  country, 
with  every  natural  advantage,  this  grand  old 
plantation  with  all  its  wonderful  possibilities 
was  running  to  a  desert.  He  did  not  feel  in 
the  least  discouraged.  He  had  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  own  ability.  He  knew  what  land 
could  be  made  to  do.  His  life  had  shown  him 
what  honest  work  could  accomplish. 

“What  be  they  tbinkin’of  to  run  a  farm  this 
way  ?”  he  asked  as  they  started  back  to  the 
house.  “1  see  that  feller  in  flout  of  the  house 
loadin’  bay  wnh  a  round-pimed  shovel.  That 
beats  all  the  hayin’  I  ever  see.” 

“You’ll  see  plenty  more  jest  like  it  afore 
you  git  done  heie”said  Col.  Fair.  “They 
don’t  kuow  no  better  an’  a  heap  of  ’em  don’t 
care  nothin’  about  learnin’.  A  heap  of  the 
white  folks  jest  leave  their  farms  to  such  nig¬ 
gers  as  you’ve  gut  here,  an’  then  growl  be¬ 
cause  they  can’t  make  nothin’  at  farmin’. 
The  great  trouble  with  this  country” — he 
stopped  in  the  shade  of  the  gin  house  to  put  a 
rivet  on  his  argument — “is  jest  what  I  told 
you  in  town.  There’s  a  heap  of  old  fellers 
here  that  jest  live  ter  keep  this  country  back. 
I’ve  lived  here  a  good  many  years  an’  I’ve 
studied  these  fellers  like  a  book.  I’ve  done 
well  here — mighty  well.  I  started  with  noth¬ 
in’  an’  now  1  kin  show  the  best  place  in  the 
county.  I’m  well  fixed  but  I  ain’t  satisfied. 
There  ain’t  nobody  here  for  me  to  talk  to  as  I 
wanter  talk.  It’s  worth  a  heap  ter  live  up 
Noith  among  them  people,  I  reckon.  I’m 
mighty  glad  you’ve  come  in.  We  ain’t  had 
much  for  neighbors  afore  now.  Old  Doc. 
Lawrence  is  a  nice  old  man,  but  he  ain’t  gut 
no  sense  at  all.  Sorter  cracked,  I  reckon. 
Foster  over  yuuder  ain’t  no  company.  Sorter 
slack,  he  is,  an’  yet,  come  to  git  him  to  work 
he  might  do  somethin’.  We  must  work  to¬ 
gether  an’  try  to  fill  this  country  up  with 
Northern  men.  If  we  kin  get  a  hundred  fam¬ 
ilies  in  round  us  here  we  won’t  want  no  better 
thing  at  all.  We  can  run  the  county  an’  fix 
things  to  suit  us.  I  sorter  like  you.  I  reckon 
you’ve  come  here  to  stay.  We  can  work  #to- 
gether  on  a  good  many  things.” 

As  they  walked  in  from  the  gin  house,  John 
told  all  of  his  story  that  he  thought  advisable. 
He  told  enough  to  show  Colonel  Fair  what  he 
meaut  to  try  and  do.  His  new  neighbor 
showed  much  interest  in  the  plans. 

“You’re  gut  jest  the  right  idee,”  was  his 
comment.  “You  kin  turn  every  one  of  them 
rough-looking  fields  into  a  pasture.  Don’t  try 
to  raise  nothin’  but  cotton.  That’s  a  good 
crop  to  raise  jest  like  they  raise  wheat  at  tL.e 
North.  Make  it  the  surplus  crop  an’  you’ve 
gut  ’em.” 

They  reached  the  house  to  find  the  cleaning 
operations  suspended  for  the  time  being.  The 
fire  under  the  kettle  had  gone  out  while  listen¬ 
ing  to  an  animated  discussion  on  religion  that 
had  been  started  by  the  haymaker  and  warmly 
taken  up  by  the  old  woman.  The  two  de¬ 


baters  stood  by  the  side  of  the  kettle  talking 
and  gesticulating  with  such  earnestness  that 
they  did  not  notice  the  approach  of  the  white 
men.  When  they  looked  up  to  find  that  a 
new  and  critical  audience  had  assembled,  they 
dropped  the  debate  and  fell  upon  their  work 
with  a  vigor  which  would,  if  kept  up,  soon 
have  finished  the  job.  The  haymaker  dropped 
upon  his  knees  and  put  his  breath  to  a  more 
practical  use  by  blowing  fresh  life  into  the 
fire.  The  old  woman  hurriedly  stirred  the 
water  as  if  that  process  would  hasten  its  heat¬ 
ing.  Colonel  Fair  smiled  at  John’s  expression 
of  disgust.  “That’s  all  right,”  he  said. 
“You’ve  got  to  stay  right  over ’em  an  'make 
em  work.  That’s  jest  nigger-like  an’  you  can’t 
change  it  at  all.” 

John  did  “stay  over”  them  with  a  royal 
good  will  for  the  rest  of  the  forenoon.  He 
even  took  off  his  coat  and  worked  with  them. 
With  an  old  broom  and  a  bucket  of  hot  water 
they  scrubbed  out  the  hall  and  two  rooms. 
John  tried  to  find  a  scythe  with  which  to  mow 
the  weeds  that  had  formed  a  dense  mat  in  the 
little  yard.  Such  an  implement  was  unknown 
on  the  plantation.  The  little  hay  that  had 
been  secured,  had  been  cut  with  hoes.  John 
bunted  out  a  negro  who  brought  a  great 
clumsy  hoe  with  which  he  slashed  the  weeds. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  pitch-fork  on  the 
place. 

Colonel  Fair  rode  away  on  some  errand  of 
his  own  shortly  after  John  began  work.  At 
noon  he  came  back  and  insisted  that  John 
should  go  home  to  take  dinner  with  him.  John 
was  glad  of  this  invitation.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  about  this  blunt  neighbor  that  he  liked. 
Leaving  the  negroes  at  work,  the  two  men 
rode  out  at  the  broken  gate  and  down  along 
the  road  over  which  John  had  come. 

Colonel  Fair’s  bouse  stood  about  half  a  mile 
from  John’s  gate.  They  were  neighbors,  as 
the  two  plantations  joined.  The  house  stood 
back  from  the  road  in  a  beautiful  group  of 
trees.  Everything  about  it  was  neat  and  or¬ 
derly.  The  paint  was  fresh,  the  fences  were 
well  kept  and  the  lawn  was  clean  and  well  ar¬ 
ranged.  It  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  thrift 
and  comfort.  There  were  no  dead  and  wasted- 
looking  fields  in  sight.  Everything  was  cov¬ 
ert  d  w  ith  a  beautiful  cloak  of  green — Nature’s 
bridal  color. 

“Looks  sorter  nice,  don’t  it?”  said  Colonel 
Fair  as  he  reined  in  his  horse  at  the  gate.  “It 
was  wuss  lookin’  than  yours  is  when  I  fust 
took  hold  of  it.  It  takes  work,  an’  an  al¬ 
mighty  stout  heart  to  git  along  here,  but  it’s 
sure  to  count  in  the  end. 

Colonel  Fair’s  family  consisted  of  his  wife 
and  two  young  boys.  They  all  greeted  John 
very  pleasantly.  The  boys  seemed  a  little 
strange  to  John.  Born  at  the  North  and  in¬ 
heriting  Northern  sentiments  and  tastes,  they 
had  been  brought  up  at  the  South,  with  all 
the  peculiar  influences  that  affect  the  South¬ 
ern  youth.  They  were  different  from  North¬ 
ern  boys,  and  yet  uni  ke  the  boys  born  at  the 
South.  Colonel  Fair  touched  upon  this  very 
point  when,  after  dinner,  they  drew  their 
chairs  out  on  the  piazza. 

“I’m  mighly  sorry,”  he  said,  “that  I  can’t 
bring  up  my  children  at  the  North.  It’s 
mighty  bad  to  have  children — boys  ’specially, 
come  up  here  amongst  these  niggers.  It  spoils 
a  smart  boy  to  bring  him  up  here  where  he 
kin  git  a  nigger  to  breathe  for  him  if  he  wants. 
The  nigger  was  born  to  work  an’  he  knows 
it.  These  boys  understand  jest  how  ’tis  an’ 
they  are  goin’  ter  shirk  all  they  kin.  You  no¬ 
tice  now  in  these  Southern  families,  an’  see  if 
it  ain’t  jest  as  I  tell  ye.  The  girls  are  the 
smartest  every  time.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  brains  an’  the  “git  up”  of  the  family  will 
be  found  right  in  the  girls.  The  woman  of  the 
next  Southern  generation  will  run  things. 
Now  you  see  if  that  ain’t  so.” 

“But  what  makes  ’em  let  things  run  so  ter 
ruins?”  asked  John.  He  could  not  bring  him¬ 
self  to  understand  how  men  with  ordinary 
common  sense  could  live  as  most  of  the  people 
were  evidently  living. 

(To  becontinued.) 
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Lakeside  Stock  Farm. — Catalogue  from 
Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  examine  this  cata¬ 
logue.  It  is  readable,  forcible  and  compact — 
by  all  odds  the  best  presentation  of  the  mer¬ 
its  claimed  for  the  Holstein- Friesian  cattle. 
It  is  the  right  size  for  a  catalogue;  most  of 
them  are  too  large  for  preservation.  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle  have  been  singularly  fortunate 
at  prize- winning  contests  during  the  year  past. 
Victory  after  victory  has  been  placed  to  their 
credit.  The  cattle  at  Lakeside  are  bred  for 
milk,  as  the  ideal  Holstein-Friesian  should  be 
bred.  Animals  from  this  breed  make  beef, 
but  beef-making  is  not  their  special  business. 
The  breeders  at  Lakeside  appreciate  this  fact 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  members  of 
the  herd  can  show  a  list  of  milk  records  that 
is  without  a  parallel  in  dairy  history.  All 
who  desire  fresh  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
famous  “black  and  white”  breed,  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  milk  business  and  all  who  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the  selection  of  a  breed  are  in¬ 
vited  to  send  for  this  catalogue. 

Food  and  Food  Adulterants  —Bulletin 
No.  13,  recently  issued  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  forms  the  third  part  of  the 
published  results  of  the  investigations  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Department  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  adulteration  of  foods.  Some  of 
the  statistics  givt  n  in  this  pamphlet  are  start¬ 
ling.  The  consumption  of  distilled  and  malt 
liquors  and  wines  for  18,36  reached  the  enor¬ 
mous  total  of  642  967  720  gallons,  and  it  appears 
that  a  good  yiroportion  of  this  ocean  of  liquor 
was  adulterated  with  worthless  or  harmful 
stuff.  The  methods  employed  in  making  the 
proper  analyses,  the  extent  of  the  adulteration 
and  many  important  facts  regarding  the 
healthfulness  of  the  various  beverages  sam¬ 
pled,  are  given  in  ihe  pamphlet,  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  valuable  of  the  series. 

Horticulture  at  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.— Bulletin  No.  31  from 
this  institution  comprises  a  volume  of  ICO 
pages,  giving  in  detail  the  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  ProfessorftL.  H.  Bailey,  Jr.,  during 
the  past  year,  as  well  as  a  general  review  of 
the  work  in  his  department.  Professor  Bailey 
is  generally  considered  one  of  the  ablest  of 
our  younger  horticulturists.  This  volume 
contains  the  evidence  of  a  vast  amount  of 
work. 

Hood’s  Household  Calendar.— This  beau¬ 
tiful  little  calendar  is  sent  by  C  I.  Hood  & 
Co  ,  Lowell,  Mass.  This  year’s  is  the  hand¬ 
somest  yet  issued,  we  think.  There  must  be 
a  very  pretty  little  girl  somewhere  that  forms 
the  original  for  the  face  so  frequently  seen  in 
Hood’s  pictures.  It  is  certainly  the  ideal  for 
childish  beauty  aud  health.  This  calendar  is 
sent  for  six  cents  in  stamps. 

Clydesdale  Horses. — Excellent  pictures 
of  specimens  of  this  famous  breed  are  sent  by 
William  Rennie,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Here  are  a  few  of  Uncle  Jacob’s  remarks 
at  late  meetings  of  the  club. 

“It  is  safe  to  go  mit  der  brincible  dot  effery 
man  is  working  mit  his  own  inderests.  Dot 
is  human  nature.  Ven  a  man  comes  arouut 
und  says  he  wants  to  do  so  many  tings  for  you 
it  is  safe  to  gonclude  dot  he  expects  you  to 
pay  inderest  on  all  deni  tings  he  does  mit 
you.” 

“Der  book  agent  vas  one  off  der  frauds  off 
live.  He  dries  to  make  you  think  you  don’t 
know  what  sort  off  a  book  you  vant,  und  he 
dries  to  sell  you  a  book  for  $3  dot  you  can 
puy  next  year  mit  $1.” 

“I  used  to  know  a  man  dot  come  arount  und 
sayd,  “Veil  ven  was  you  going  to  pegin?” 
Wen  beeble  sayd  “pegin  what?”  he  sayd — 
“Pegin  to  prace  up?”  Off  you  vill  look 
around  der  coundry  you  vill  find  plendy  off 
beeble  dot  spends  dere  lifes  in  getting  ready 
to  prace  up  und  yet  nefer  do  it.” 

“I  find  dot  der  beeble  who  can  tell  most 
about  taking  care  off  children  are  olt  maids 
und  olt  bachelors.  Beeble  dot  raise  goot  chil¬ 
dren  haf  so  much  to  do  dot  they  haf  no  time 
to  tell  how  it  vas  done.” 

“Ven  I  makes  my  wive  get  up  mit  der  morn¬ 
ing  und  stard  der  fire  ven  I  vas  stronger  und 
healthfuller  dan  she  vas,  I  shust  takes  der  first 
step  mit  a  state  off  things  dot  vill  make  it  easy 
for  me  to  strike  her  mit  my  fist  some  day.  It 
vas  dese  little  unattentions  dot  grows  mit  big 
grimes.” 

“Effery  time  dot  I  gompliment  my  wive’s 
gooking,  I  lays  der  foundation  off  seferal  goot 
meals  mit  der  future.”  small  pica. 
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The  invalid  proprietress  of  a  wealthy  estate 
in  Scotland  once  visited  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  get  rid  of  her  maladies. 

She  went  to  Baden-Baden  and  tried  those 
celebrated  waters,  then  to  Carlsbad,  and  tried 
its  mineral  springs.  She  got  worse  instead 
of  better,  and  in  dispair  she  said  to  a  physi¬ 
cian  : 

“Wbat  shall  1  do?” 

His  reply  was:  “Medicine  can  do  nothing 
for  you.  You  have  one  chance,  in  the  waters 
of  Pit  Kealthly,  Scotland !” 

“Is  it  possible?”  she  replied,  “why,  those 
waters  are  on  my  own  estate!  ” 

Invalids  go  tramping  over  the  world,  un¬ 
successfully  seeking  the  relief  that  often  lies 
right  at  thei**  own  doors. 

Change  of  climate  and  travel  is  no  doubt 
beneficial  in  some  classes  of  disease,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  secure,  while  traveling,  the 
proper  care  and  nursing,  the  cheerful  com¬ 
forts  of  home,  which  are  often  nece^ary  ad¬ 
juncts  to  medicine  in  promoting  recovery. 

In  many  ailments  arising,  as  so  many  do, 
from  derangements  of  those  primary  organs, 
the  kidneys  and  liver,  with  the  proper  reme¬ 
dy  to  use,  recovery  is  much  more  rapid  at 
one’s  own  fireside. 

Major  S.  B.  Abbott,  of  Springfield,  Mo., 
was  attacked  with  serious  troubles,  aud  after 
a  long  course  of  medical  treatment,  tried  to 
find  relief  at  Hardin  Sulphur  Springs  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  visited  a  number  of  other  noted 
health  resorts  but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  last 
he  went  home — he  was  induced  to  try  War¬ 
ner’s  safe  cure  for  his  kidney  troubles  aud 
soon  became  a  well  man. 

Dr.  Gustave  Weber,  a  leading  physician 
of  Dessau.  Germany,  writes  Warner’s  safe 
cure  Co.’s  branch  at  Frankfort,  Sept.  12th, 
1887:  “For  many  years  l  have  suffered  from 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  and  each  year 
was  obliged  to  visit  Carlsbad  for  temporary 
relief.  I  have  finished  my  15th  bottle  of 
Warner’s  safe  cure  and  have  completely 
recovered.” 

The  main  thing  is  to  find  the  right  remedy, 
then  recovery  from  all  the  many  ailments 
that  are  the  result  of  kidney  dtrangement  is 
most  easily  secured  at  home  surrounded  by 
home  comforts.  There  are  few  diseases  for 
which  travel  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial,  but 
there  are  many  which  may  be  cured  by  put¬ 
ting  the  kidneys  in  a  healthy  state,  thus 
driving  the  cause  of  the  disease  from  the 
system. 


UkaJ  ©tftate. 
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NET  INTEREST 

guaranteed  by  the 

iJAIiYIS-CONKLIN 


6 


morti;a(;e  trijm  co., 

,,  .  ,  „  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Capital  Paul-lip . SI, OOO, 000 

rp,us-  •  .  1  00,000 

Reserve  Liability .  1 ,00a, 000 

Debenlures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  Improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York 
Call  at  oITice  or  write  for  particulars. 

J arvis-Conklin  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

233  Broadway,  New  York  Ci 


Ity. 


FOlt  SALE. 

OR  A  N(jE  <;ROVE,  near  Sparr,  Marlon  County 
Fla.,  on  F.  It  &  N.  R.  R.  (3J£  miles  from  Martin  on  F. 
a.  It  It.),  40  acres  laud,  17  in  orange  grove;  2  in  full 
bearing;  bananas,  figs,  pears,  plums,  grapes  In  abun¬ 
dance;  six-room  dwelling,  good  out  buildings,  excel¬ 
lent  water,  healthy  location;  a  fine  truck  farm,  well 
stocked;  feed  enough  for  a  year.  Price  SO, r>00. 

_  W  S.  PCRNE  t<L,  Sparr,  Fla. 


MONTANA 


HEARD  FROM. — Recent 
railroad  extensions  have 

^  ,  -  developed  exceptionally 

fine  mineral,  stock  and  farming  districts.  Maps  and 
full  particulars,  free,  upon  application  to  C.  H.  WAlt- 
ItEN,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 


FOR  SA  LE.— 300  Cheap  Farms  in  West  Virginia, 
200  of  which  are  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  famous  tor 
healthfulness  and  productiveness.  Circulars  free. 

J.  II.  BRlHTOIt,  Murtinsburg,  West  Va. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  MICHIGAN. 

New  Price  List  just  Issued  for  Free  Distribution. 
Over  300  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  Siate  fully  describ¬ 
ed. 

Also  a  map  of  Michigan,  showing  railroads, 
towns,  cities,  etc.,  furnished  for  in  cts.  in  postage 
stamps.  GKO.  W  SNOVElt, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOAN  AGENT, 

103  Griswold  sit,,  Detroit,  Midi. 


FARMING^GOLORADO 

A  pamphlet  now  in  press  on  Farming  by  Irrigation 
in  Colorado  and  its  results  will  be  sent  free  lo  any  one 
sending  their  address  to 

JOHN  M.  WALLACE, 

Board  of  Trade, 
GREELEY,  COLORADO. 


DESIRABLE  TENNESSEE  FAR M 

FOR  SALE.  aHgtffgSh. 

Well-watered,  fine  climate,  good  soli,  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  for  Stock  or  Dreeding  Farm.  6  miles  from 
Knoxville,  on  East  Tenn.  V.  .»  G.  R.  R.  15  min.  by  train, 

4;>  min.  by  pike  road.  Owner,  non-resident,  will  sell 
for  $13,000;  one-third  cash,  balance  in  five  years.  Easy 
payments  at  5  per  cent,  interest.  Apply 
Jos.  N.  Dougherty,  013  Walnut  St.,  Philada.,  Fa. 

SlITlTlV  Soil  til  Good  Land,  near  the  sea,  cheap. 
Oil  liny  OUULJI.  Fine  climate,  excellent  markets. 
Circulars  free.  E.  C.  Liudsay  &  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va-  | 


and  Rants'. 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  we  are  ready  to  mail 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 

HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 

For  1888. 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 


J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,15 JohnS:  NewYork. 


ROSES 

PLANTS 


1EEDS 

GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Rarest  New.  Choicest  Old. 

I  The  aim  of  THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO.  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 
supply  their  customers  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  their  line ;  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  no  house  ir.  America  carries  a  more  varied  and  complete  stock.  If  you  want  Choice 
Tested  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEED  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Grand  Roses  and  Beautiful  Plants,  the  bestof  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry, Quince,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  for 
lawn,  garden,  park  or  street,  do  not  fail  to  send  for  their  Valuable  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  containing  about  140  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  They  are  conducting 
busincsss  on  a  magnificent  scale,  growing  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Roses  and  millions 
_  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  annually.  Have  been  in  business  over  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  have  won  a  reputation  of  which  they  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Have  24  large  Greenhouses  heated 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  and  are  using  700  acres  of  land.  If  you  want  the  best  at  honest  prices,  order 
directly  of  them  and  save  yiJE  GTrtDDG  fi#  yADDlCHM  Ptfl  PAINESVILLE,  t 
Ml  commissions.  Address  |  llEu  w  B  vllllv  Vll  EsMICbBowUu'8  UUfl  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO 


ItpaystohaveBUY  NORTHERN  GROWN  QETCnC 

and  finest  v,  gotables  in  the  mr-kot.  Not)  Wei  1 
Salzer’s  Seeds  produce  them  every  time— are  Bitafef 
the  earliest— full  of  I,1F(  and  VIDOR.  Hundreds  of  gardeners  gladly  testify 
that  by  sowing  our  seeds  they  made  $201)  per  acre  on  early  Cabbage, Corn, 

galaenef^swhoMfiist1  EARLY  VEGETABLES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 

free,  20  Packages  Earliest  Vegetables  on  Trial,  Postpaid  81.00.  7  Giant 
Vegetables,  with  $250  Gold  Trize,  50e.  100,-  , 

000  Hoses  and  Plants.  Tremendous  Stock 
of  Flower,  Vegetable,  Grass  and  Farm 
Seeds  Bonanza  Oats,  200  bu.  per  acre.  I 
Floor  area  IK  aeros.  Potato  cellar,  3(1,000 
bu.  CHEAP  FREIGHTS.  Send  6e  for  SO  Day 
Cabbage  and  Superbly  Illustrated  Catalog. 


JOHN  A.  SALZER, 

LA  CROSSE.  WIS. 


Warranted  Seed. 


I  have  founded 
my  business  on 
the  belief  that 

the  public  are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  the 
grower.  Raising  a  large  proportion  of  my  seed  enables 
me  to  warrant  its  freshness  and  purity,  as  see  my  Vege- 
^  table  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1888,  FREE 
for  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  It  is 
liberally  illustrated  with  engravings  made  directly 
from  photographs  of  vegetables  grown  on  my  seed 
farms.  Besides  an  immense  variety  of  standard  seed,  you 
will  find  in  it  some  valuable  new  vegetables  not  found  In 
any  other  catalogue.  As  the  original  Introducer  of  the 
Eclipse  Beet,  Burbank  and  Early  Ohio  Potatoes,  Hubbard 
uash,  Deepliead  Cabbage,  Cory  Corn,  and  a  score  of  other 
valuable  vegetables,  I  Invite  the  patronngn  of  the  public. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GKEUOItY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


ELEVEN  PACKETS  FOR  *3  CENTS 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 

I  OK  OCf*  in  Postage  Stamps  or  money,  we  will 
fcOvi  send  by  mail  one  pkt.  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rare  and  Valuable  Seeds;  ASTERS,  Dwarf 
French  Boquet,  mixed.  BALSAMS,  Perfection,  fine 
double.  IHANTIIls,  Double  Diadem  Pinks,  nil  varie¬ 
ties.  GIANT  GERMAN  PANSIES,  i  eti  nia, 
large  flowering.  PHLOX  DRCMMONnil,  grandiflora, 
very  rare.  VLltltKN A,  all  fire  shades.  NEW  ZKItlU 
/  ZINNIA,  bright  colors.  A  Splemlld  E  Yerlasling  Flower. 

The  beautiful  .Hoon  Flovrer^themostelegantclimber 
H  v  RBA  DOES  UR  JIQ  (Cape  Gooseberry)  excellent  for  pies: 
fruits  1st  year  from  seed.  1 1  pkts,  25c.  5  collec’s  tor  $1 
with  directions  for  culture.  Our  beautiful  9il  pp.  Catalogue  accompanies* 
each  order.  Ad(lr">t»  SAMUEL  WILSON.  Mfchnoitbville,  Murks  Co. 


GRAPE 

Headquarters  and  lowest  rates  for  I 


AH  old  and  new  va¬ 
rieties  GRAPES, 
Extra  Quality. War¬ 
ranted  true.  A 'soother 
SMALL  FRUITS. 
Cheap  by  mail.  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue 
Free.  Sole  owners  and 
introducers  of  the  new 


VINES 

Black  Grape,  now  first  offered  for  sale. 


EMPIRE  STATE  &  NIAGARA  EATON  T,  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,Fredoma,N.Y. 


PUPr  To  All  Soed  Buyers 

SIRS;  SB  la  Our  complete  illus- 

■  IHblatrated  Annual  of 
Tested  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Tools, 

etc.,  tells  all  about  seeds  and 
gardening.  Colored  Platen. 
A.  W. LIVINGSTON’S  SONS, 


DO  YOU 

WANT 

SEEDS 


Prices  low  for  reliable  seeds. 
Sold  last  Reason  to  Thousands  of 
Farmers  and  Gardeners  aud  no 
complaints.  We  are  Growers  ae 
well  as  Dealers.  Originators  of  Acme, 
Favorite  and  BEAUTY  Tomators,&c. 

Box  hi  Columbus,  O. 


3d  Annual  Free  Seed  Distribution! 

’  Nil  r  i  «— ■— m  a— ————————— — — — » — — — — — — 

WE  have  a  splendid  list  of  Novelties  in  Flower,  Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds,  consisting 
of  new  and  improved  varieties  gathered  from  the  best  sources  of  Europe  and  Airier* 
ica  especially  for  this  distribution.  Every  subscriber  to  the  FARM,  FIELD  AND 
STOCKMAN  will  receive  20  packets  free,  and  postpaid,  his  own  selection  from 
about  200  varieties.  Send  for  our  16-page  illustrated,  descriptive  Premium  List  sent  free. 

fJ:3  MONTHS’  TRIAL  OFFER:  stamps  "we  will 

send  the  Farm.  Fifld  and  Stockman  three  months  on  trial  ( 111  issues,  being  one  num¬ 
ber  more  than  a  whole  year  of  a  monthly)  and  in  addition  we  will  present  the  subscriber  with 
the  following  5  packets  of  seeds  free  and  postpaid.  All  rare  novelties  of  great  merit. 

Mikado  Tomato. —  The  largest  specimens 
wc’gh  lk  lbs.  ality  unsurpassed. 

All  Seasons  Cabbage. -Good  for  early  or  late. 

Sure  header.  _Fine  quality.  A  rare  novelty 


the  following  5  packets  of  seeds  free  and  postpaid. 

Ounn’s  Queen  Muskmelon.— The  best  ever 

grown.  Solid,  sweet;  rich,  prolific. 

Stoker’ Extra  Early  VVatermelon.— Two 
weeks  earlier  than  any  other.  One  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  prolific. 

Qir  Seedsmen  would  charge  50c.  for  seeds  alone, 
as  an  Agricultural  and  Familv  Journal,  is  second  to  none 
of  its  class.  It  is  clean,  reliable,  practical  and  interesting, 
or  corporation,  but  is  a  staunch  and  indejondent  advocate  of  farm- 


Ohicago  Pickle  Cucumber. — Very  early 
and  immensely  prolific.  It  leads  the  list. 


The  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman, 

It  is  not  controlled  by  any  manufacturer,  party  or  corpora 

ers’rights,  and  a  fearless  exposer  of  swindlers.  Terms  181.50  a  year  including  20  packets  of  seeds  free. 

Address,  HOWARD  &  WILSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Chicago,  III. 


NOTICE  OF  KEMOVAL. 

The  Woodason  Insect  Kxtfrminator’s  Works  have 
Removed  from  Chicago  to  451  E.  Cambria  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Ra.  Thomas  Woodason,  Froprietor. 


HOME  STUDY— ON  THE  FAKM. 

The  Inventor’s  own  system  of  Phonography:  no  teach¬ 
er  needed;  learners  mutually  aid  each  other.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  20  cents.  ( Fstabllsned.  1365.)  Address 

PHONETIC  DEPOT,  Tyrone,  Pa, 


FRAUD!  FRAUD! 

CAUTION  to  the  PUBLIC! 

Action  is  being  taken  against  Several  Seedsmen  In 
Philadelphia,  for  infringement  of  Woodason  Patent 
Insect  Exterminator.  The  Public  Can  Get  the  WOOD¬ 
ASON  of  D.  Landrkth  &  Sons.  The  infringement  sold 
by  other  seedsmen  is  made  of  Poor  Material,  and  the 
Public  is  cautioned  against  buying  them.  My  Exter¬ 
minators  have  m'  name  on  (Tne  WOODASON). 
THUS.  WOODASON,  451  E.  Cumbria  St., 
/.  '  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


(Late  of  Chicago). 


fl&MMNHim. 


JAN  %\ 


NEW  READING  OF  AN  OLD  PROVERB. 

A  bird  that  can’t  sing. 

And  Insists  upon  singing. 

Should  have  Its  neck  wrung.—  Life. 

Kissing,  they  say.  out  of  fashion  has  gone, 

’Tis  a  pity,  and  life's  but  a  span; 

Now,  who  would  get  mad  If  the  maidens  should  say: 

“O,  ain’t  he  an  old-fashioned  man!”— Puck. 

Coal  Dealer;  “Good  morning!  Fine,  brac¬ 
ing  weather.”  Ice  Cream  Man:  “Beastly 
weather.’  — Tid-Bits. 

“Does  he  go  by  machinery?”  inquired  a 
little  girl  who  saw  a  dude  on  a  bicycle  pass¬ 
ing. — Farm ,  Field  and  Stockman. 

“See  here,  waiter,  how  is  it  that  I  find  a 
trousers  button  in  this  salad?”  “Dat  am  a 
part  of  de  dressin’,  sah.” — Life. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  but  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  we  are  constantly  surrounded 
by  perils  seen  and  kerosen e.— Springfield 
Union. 

Tramp  (to  woman  at  the  door) :  “I  feel  very 
much  distressed,  madam.”  Madam;  “Some¬ 
thing  you  have  eaten?”  Tramp:  “No,  some¬ 
thing  I’ve  not  eaten.”— Epoch. 

Some  musicians  are  fond  of  speaking  of  the 
“colors”  of  the  tones  of  various  musical  in¬ 
struments.  We  wonder  if  they  have  noticed 
that  the  cornet  is  always  ‘  ‘blew?” — Burlington 
Free  Press. 

McKenzie:  “What  a  delightful  thing  it 
would  be  if  some  one  would  invent  a  new  fig¬ 
ure  for  the  germau  1”  Miss  Laker  (from  Cin¬ 
cinnati):  “Wouldn’t  it!  They’re  so  awfully 
stout,  as  a  race  ” — Judge. 

“Young  man,”  said  the  physician,  impress¬ 
ively,  “your  symptons  indicate  fatty  degen¬ 
et  ation  of  the  heart.”  “I  presume  they  do, 
doctor,”  replied  the  youth,  dejectedly  “I 
am  engaged  to  a  young  woman  who  weighs 
314  pounds.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Hotel  Waiter:  “You  are  late  for  lunch, 
sir.”  Eminent  Physician:  “Yes,  I  had  to 
finish  my  magazine  article  on  ‘The  Laws  of 
Health,’  so  as  to  get  it  into  the  next  mail. 
What  have  you  to-day?’  H.  W. :  “Hot  rolls, 
clams,  plum  pudding,  apple  dumplings,  mince 
pie  and  fruit  cake.”  E.  P. :  “Bring  ’em  all.” 
— Omaha  World. 

The  following  anecdote,  illustrative  of  rail¬ 
road  facility,  is  very  pointed:  A  traveler 
inquired  of  a  negro  the  distance  to  a  certain 
point.  “Dat  ’pends  on  circumstances,”  re¬ 
plied  the  darkey.  “If  you  gwine  afoot,  it’ll 
take  you  about  a  day,  if  you  gwine  in  the 
stage  or  de  bomneybus,  you  make  it  in  half  a 
day;  but  you  git  in  one  ob  dese smoke  wagons, 
you  be  almost  dar  now  I” — Salem  Standard. 


{COPlRKHTtl 


FOR  CATALOGUE  5  ^ 

WEAVER  ORGAN  &  PIANO  CO, 

,PA.“  «=  " 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

JACICNON  brothers, 
NEW  7021  STATE  DEALT  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOEES, 
MAIN  OFFICE,  76  THIRD  A  VK.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  18  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  Improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  forsale. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  onerTNoirsyovirtime 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Te;u,  Coffees  and  Baking 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
ea  Set,  Dinner  S  ;t,  Gold  Band 
Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
For  particulars  address 
U1ERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  SL,  New  York. 


Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set, 
Webster’ a  Dictionary. 

THE  OUEAT  . 
P.O.Box  289. 


Prairie  State  Incubator. 

Rebable,  Successful,  Guar¬ 
anteed.  First  Preni.  St.Louis 
Fair,  Oct.,  1886;  First  Prem. 
st  Louis  PoultryShow, Dec  , 
’86;  First  Prem.  Piedmont; 
Ex..  Atlanta,  Ua.,  Oct.,  ’87. 
First  and  2d  Prem. American 
P.  Show,  Chicago,  Nov.,  ’87; 
First  Prem.  Titusville,  Pa., 
Dec.,  ’87;  First  Prem.  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa  ,  Dec.,  '87. 

Send  stamp  for  circular. 

S.  W.  Gdthiuk,  Sec.  &  Treas. 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


A 


HOW  DUMLEY  MADE  AN  IMPRESSION  AT  SARATOGA. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 


Not  tlic  $50  K-ind.! 

WE  DO  NOT  BREED  THEM! 

Nor  can  Breeders  Afford  to  TTse  Them! 

But  on  Animals  of  High  Breeding,  of  Great  Individual  Merit,  and 

backed  by  pedigrees  based  on  Actual  Performance  of  Ancestry  at  the 
Pail  and  Churn,  we  acknowledge  no  competition. 

Write  for  our  catalogue,  or  come  and  see  and  j  udge  for  yourself  as  to  the 
truth  of  our  assertion. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB, 

f-yracuse,  IV.  V. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


’’ACME” 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler, 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 
G-enuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
Adjustable,  Reversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

Sonf  nn  to  any  responsible 

kJUJLlU  Ull  LI  l&l  Farmer  in  the  U.  S. 

Siz.es:  3  to  12  Feet.  DUANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

With  or  without  Sulky.  MILLINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich .  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  froni.weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


0  *  \ 


eV 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  (Thymo-Cresol)  is  a 


Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MANGE 


handy,  sure. safe, abso¬ 
lutely  N0N-P0180N- 
OIJS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 


PERCHERON  HORSES. 

FRENCH  COACH  HORSES. 

More  Imported  and  Bred  than  by  any  other  Eight  Establishments. 

511  PURE-BREDS  Now  Actually  on  Hand. 

Experience  and  Facilities  Combined  for  Furnishing  Rest  Stock  of  Both  Breeds 

at  Reasonable  l’rices. 

Separate  Catalogues  for  each  breed,  with  history  of  same'.  Say  which  is  wanted.  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Wayne,  Du  Page  Go.,  Illinois. 


SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper. 


BETTER 


i  SkS^WAlLMFCCDj 

H  AN  E  V  E  R . 

PLANTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


rASPINWALL  MFG.CO. 

'THREE  RIVERS,  MICHIGAN. 

11  The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  works  with  almost  human  ingenuity.  It  is  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat  farmer.  IT  IS  A  SUCCESS. 
We  can  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in  the  future  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  conducted  as  ivheat  growing  now  is — on  a  large  scale.  Those  who  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind — Rural  New-Yorker,  April  2,  1887. 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILL 

THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

with  new  Patented  DOUBLE  BREAKERS,  grinds  new 
or  wet  EAR  CORN  either  with  or  without  SHUCKS  on, 
CHEAT,  SCREENINGS,  KYE,  BARLEY,  uncleaned 
shelled  CORN  or  OATS  and  all  kinds  of  small  Grains. 

il/rSMJAl  I  PNPT  THE  WORLD  to  equal 

||  Cl  ^  m  nALbfcl»\ia“TllE  SCIENTIFIC”  as  to 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  or  durability  of  grinding  plates. 
Uir  AIIID  A  llTft  each  set  of  Grinding  Plates  to  grind 

W t  uUAnAll  I  tt  5,000  to  8,000  Bushels  of  Grain. 

AM  a  n  A  AITCC  the  strongest  and  best  Mill  made. 
tiUAIf  All  I  tt  and  the  cheapest,  when  you  con- 
— — -  ,  -y  _  sider  quality  of  work,  durability  of  plates,  and  other  parts. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  ___  _  _  _  n  nmn 

tfSTand  Testimonial  Circular.^JHE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD*  OHIO* 


Freenan's  Improved 

Strowbridge 
Broadcast 
Sower. 


S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  MFQ 


Rows  all  Grains.  Grass  Reeds, 
Plaster,  Salt,  Ashes,  Fertilizers, 
better  and  faster  than  by  any 
other  method.  SAVES  SEED  by 
isowing  perfectly  even.  At¬ 
tached  to  any  wagon.  Sows 
80  Acres  a  Day.  Crop  ONE- 
FOURTH  LARGER  THAN 
WHEN  DRILLED  !  The  only 
practical  Broadcaster  made. 
Not  affected  by  the  wind. 
Fully  warranted. 

Send  at  once  for  FREE 
illustrated  Catalogue 
“  S.”  Please  men- 

this  pa- 

per.  Write  to  the 
v\V\ manufacturers,  ( 

on  d  Amur  va/ic 


ACTIVE  AGENTS  WANTED! 

—  To  canvass  for  our  Improved - 

Thomas  Reversible  Harrow, 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $15  Breech/oari*  “09.00 

All  kinds  Guns  guarantee l.owcr  tha  i 
elsewhere.  Send  stamp  tar  illustrated 
catalogue.  POWEL  .  Co  CLEMENT, 
X  80  Main  St.,  Cincinnati*  Ohio, 


Spring  Tooth  Harrow, _ 

Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow. 

For  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and  Terms,  Address 

Herendeen  Mfg,  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


NEWPATENT 

REBO UND 

PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 

Guaranteed  superior 
toany  Lever  Press  now 
made-for  Hay,  Straw  and 
Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
pederick  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO..  St.  Louis,  M*. 

We  also  make  the  best  Steum  Power  Press  in 
America. 


SYHACUSIfl,  PST.  Y. 

WEEKLY  STANDARD. 

16  pages:  96  20-incli  columns. 

The  lamest  Family  Neivspaper  for  the  price. 

Able  Editorial  matter.  Best  Summary  of  News, 
Household,  Kitcheu,  Domesilc  Economy  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Departments.  Only  One  Dollar  a  Year. 

Clubbed  with  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  S‘J.75. 

Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

STANDARD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PURINTON’S  IMPROVED  FARM  BOILER. 


BEST  ARTICLE  MADE  FOR 

Cooking  Feed  and  Warming 
Water  for  e-tock. 

Needed  on  eveiy  Farm  or  any  place 
where 

Cooking ,  Boiling,  or  Steaming 
Is  needed  to  be  done  with  Economy 
and  Dispatch. 

Made  of  BOILEK  PLATE  STEEL. 
Costs  but  little.  Send  for  stamp  for 
pamphlet,  ‘‘Facts  for  Farmers.” 

J .  K.  P ii rin ton,  Dallas  center.Ia. 


GANSDdUNLEAGHEDHARDWOOD 

Ab  li  C  C  Supplied  by  the  Ton  or  Carload. 

55  ™  “  v>  Cheapest  Fertilllizer  In  use. 
Through  Shipment.  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Price  and 
48-page  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

CHARLES  STEVENS, 

Box  348,  Napauee,  Out.,  Can. 


to  $8  a  day.  Samples  worth  ,1.50,  FREF  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Hein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  mw/.. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
'ation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO.. 

rAIBHAVKK,  MASS.,  U.  8.  A. 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

Save  time  and  money  by  using  Holt’s  celebrated 

FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS Vor  $20 

Larger  Size,  $25.  Single  Forge,  $10. 

Blacksmiths’  Tools,  Band  Brills,  «fce. 
HOLT  MFQ.  CO.I  5*8 lent-ral  Way  Ciereluid, 0, 


BELLE  CITY 

FeediEnsilage 

CUTTER. 

Farmers  know  that  feeding  En¬ 
silage  increases  profits,  and  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  ourlllustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  before 
buying  a  cutter.  All  sizes. 
Silo  and  Ensilage  treatise  FltEE. 

Belle  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Raciue.Wis, 


VOL.  XL VII  NO.  1*983. 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  28,  1888. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
82.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year.  1888.  by  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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“DELIVER  ME  FROM  MY  ‘  FRIENDS!’” — (Sixteenth  of  tlie  Series.) 


Pp.oeessob  Henry  E.  Alvord:  “While  attending  numerous  agricultural  meetings,  and 
reading  the  proceedings  of  others,  my  attention  has  been  attracted  by  a  discouraging  sort  of 
talk  prevailing  to  a  certain  extent  in  many  places,  to  the  effect  that  farmers  have  no  influence 
on  public  affairs;  legislators  pay  no  regard  to  the  agricultural  interests,  and  that  while  other 
occupations  havajbeen  amply  ‘protected’  by  laws,  farmers  continue  to  be  a  poor,  downtrodden 


class,  neglected,  if  not  utterly  ignored.  I  have  no  patience  with  this  kind  of  talk.  It  results 
from  most  inexcusable  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  events,  or  else  is  pure  demagogism.  In 
looking  over  the  whole  field  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  business  interest,  or  class  of 
interests,  which,  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  has  secured  so  much  special  legislation. 
State  and  national,  as  the  business  of  farming.”— From  the  American  Cultivator. 


im  RUSAL  HEW-YORKES. 
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“ipy|:”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

nftRaJjgi  ™  *  Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations.  All  genuine  bea 

aaBOTBini  ninii  11  ■  1 1 1 1 l,-— ^  Li©  flL  'T't'q /I  Q-TV/Tot-Tr  ha  vo  S+.oaI  (Tlncl  Ovii eVi prs  Dmililfi  Pl.PAIRI.IJ  ftan 


Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations.  All  genuine  bear 
Trade-Mark,  have  Steel  Clod  Crushers,  Double  FlillV 1 ISI.,11  G-ang 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 

ADJUSTABLE,  REVERSIBLE  COULTERS, 

which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for  end  thus  giving  double 
the  amount  of  wear.  Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 
No  other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 


Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free, 


DELIVERED  FREE 
AT  NUMEROUS 
DISTRIBUTING  DEPOTS. 


Agents 

Wanted* 


l)l  i\E  H.  X.LSXI,  Sole  Manufacturer 

— Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. —  MILHIVOTOX,  MORRIS  COITXTY,  IVEYl  JERSEY, 


SEEDS 


BULBS,  PLANTS, 

SUPERIOR  NORTHERN  CROWN. 

CURRIE  BRGS.,  10$  Wisconsin  Sfrpct  aiui  812  Broadway, 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  M  ilwimkee,  Wis. 


139  Years’  Experience  in  13  6:  Crand  Specialties  in  PLA  NTS,  BULBS 

grovvingour  strong  atul  reliable  ■»  “&FLOW  ER  SEEDS  of  extra  choice  quality. 

Rare  Novelties  of  great  beauty.  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  for  1 888  with  a  lovelyColored 

SXWtiSSi  a«8? ROBERT  SCOTT  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


>.  ;£y 

I  _  FLOWFR  GAR0EMT-o>T 
MANY  VARIETIES  MIXED 


^AfSJV  PLANT  OLD  VARIETIES 

W  ttn  *  when  you  can  get  the  best  new  seeds 
CHOICE  SEEDS  for  the  farmer,  for  his  wife  and  for  their  industrioui 
sons  and  daughters.  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES  gathered  from  everywhere,  »nd 
given  to  our  readers.  Sec  what  we  give  to  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER. 

1  pkt.  FLOUR  CORN.  Yields  75  to  100  bus.  per  acre.  1  bu.  makes  60  lbs. 
of  flour,  equaling  that  from  wheat  for  bread,  etc.  The  most  valuable  grain 
ever  introduced  in  this  country;  makes  fine  roasting  ears.  A  great  forage 
plant.  Every  farmer  in  the  country  should  have  it.  Money  in  it.  1  pkt.  PYHETH- 
RUM,  the  Great  Insect  Powder  Plrtnt.  The  powdered  flowers  are  sura 
death  to  all  bugs,  worms  and  insects  on  plants,  and  flies,  mosquitoes,  bed¬ 
bugs,  ete.,  in  the  house,  v.  bile  absolutely  harmless  to  people  or  animals.  A  beautiful, 
showy  plant.  On-  sown  will  last  several  years.  Invaluable  to  everybody.  1  pkt. 
BANANA  MUSK  MELON.  Length  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  Sells  for  50c  to  $1  in 
market.  A  great  curiosity,  and  the  finest  melon  grown.  Smells  and  tastes  like 
a  banana,  (irows  on  almost  any  soil.  Grow  them,  and  get  a  premium  at  your  fair,  and 
520  in  Gold,  see  below.  1  pkt.  MICADO  TOMATO.  Finest,  largest,  moBt 
productive  tomato  in  the  country.  Grows  3  or  1  in  a  cluster.  Single  specimens 
weighing  over  1  lb.  Sold  la-t  season  at  25c  a  packet.  If  you  want  the  finest  tomatoes  ic 
vnur  neighborhood  secure  this  packet.  Don't  miss  it.  or  you  will  regret  it.  $10  in 
Gold.  See  b-iow.  1  pkt.  EVERITT’8  IMP.  E.  SUMMER  CABBAGE. 
Fine,  targe,  solid  heads  in  80  days  from  seed.  For  the  home  or  market  garden  pos¬ 
itively  is  not  excelled.  Poes  not  burst  like  other  sorts.  We  know  every  cabbage  grower 
will  find  this  tho  best  early  cabbage  they  ever  grew.  $10  in  Gold.^  See  below. 


pkt.  LAZYVTI V E b ’  POLE  BEAN. 

less.  Delicious  flavor.  Try  tb.-m,  aud  *.  ■  know 

1  pkt.  60  DAY  BEET.  Do  you  want  beets  oi.  . - . . . - .  , . 

splendid  keeper,  cooks  tender.  Sweet  and  crisp.  Market  gardeners  should  introduce  this  boot,  ami  they  will  monopolize  tee 
trade.  1  pkt.  WILD  FLOWER  GARDEN  SEEDS.  A  collection  of  fin-  flow,  r  needs  that  will  give  a  varied  succession 
of  bloom,  and  lie  a  constant  >.;urce  of  pleasure  during  tho  whole  season.  It  is  a  better  pV:g.  than  we  ever  befoie  scut  out,  couiniuing 
numerous  rare  and  beautiful  varieties.  Above  seeds  at  retail  arc  worth  <ver$J.  . 

m  a  A  w  9  rfWc  Si  tpjs  IVe  will  pav  S-’D  in  Gold  for  'the  longest  Banana  Mn-gMelon,  $10  in  Gold  for  the  heaviest  Micado 
Jhaf-V  &  inS  VtlULt/s  Tomato,  and  $10  in  Gold  for  the  heaviest  E.  S.  f.ihbage  rai-- 1  from  our  seel.  Reports  must  be 
Ugned  by  two  reliable  v  one  and  sent  to  J.  A.  Kveritt  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  by  Nov.  1.  1  '""O'  when  premiums  IT  Hllvu  iitiid . 

»~r'  '  /As  e:.  a  Wc  will  send  the  aitove  entire  erdlectiou  ami  the  AGRICULTURAL  EPiTOMiSF, 

r*  V?  K  Ov  £in8  8  tiie  bri/ht-st,  l.indsomest  and  best  16- page  rural  monthly  published  in  tho  country  at  Wc. 
one  whole  year  free  to  vour  nostoflice#  This  i  <  a  great  offer.  It  is  an  astonishing  bargain.  Send  essb,  moil,.-  order,  postal  note  or  1 ;  stamps. 
11 /\t»  IT  p  A  K1  'OC  ilflMP  We  grow  these  seeds  in  iromensequantilies  and  put  them  up  by  the  thousand  package :  hence  can 
nUYl  >1  Vnli  DC.  UVik  L.I  atlord  to  give  them  away  to  iutroduee  our  seeds.  Beautiful  qaialogue  FREE  TO  ALIj. 

If  You  Have  No  Garden, 

-  ( tint r s- ,  and  you  will  bo  amply  repaid 


accept  this  offer  an  i  send  Seeds  io  a  friend  in  the  APftPfei  A*f 
•  >, ......  ....  ..paid  by  a  present  of  the  choice  products  as  they  ripea.  Cb  M  K,  ■  »  fu  B  I J  Ki 

^YOURS  F!3EEXS.*VU*33'Y0UR  PAPER  AND  SEEDS  FREE, 
J.  A.  EVERITT  &  CO.  9  Publishers,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND, 


ADDRESS 
Mention  pape 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

MAKES  THE  FOEEOWIHTO  CEAEMS : 

1.  It  costs  more  to  publish  thau  any  other  journal  of  its  class. 

2.  It  is  alone  among  journals  in  conducting  an  Experiment  Station  of  its  own. 

:j.  Its  illustrations  are  original  or  reproduced. 

4.  It  is  original  throughout,  and  its  contributors  are  among  the 
best  practical  writers  in  the  world. 

It  has  no  axes  to'grind,  aud  claims  to  be  a  complete  journal  of  rural  affairs.  Hie 
aim  of  the  It.  N.-Y.  is  to  present  a  pure,  sound,  dignified  yet  aggressive  journal  that 
shall  be  thoroughly  independent  and  work  only  for  the  highest  ideal  of  couu  try  life. 

It  is  the  first  journal  to  have  established  an  experiment  farm,  and  the  only  one 
now  working  such  a  farm  in  the  interests  of  its  readers.  The  object  of  this  farm  is  t<> 
test  all  kinds  of  new  seeds  and  plants,  whether  ornamental  or  economical,  to  produce 
new  kinds  of  grain  by  cross-breeding;  to  test  new  farm  implements,  fertilizer-', 
methods  of  culture,  -with  a  view  to  producing  the  greatest  yields  at  the  smallest  cost. 

The  Rural  goes  to  every  section  of  North  America,  and  its  readers  are  usually  the 
leading  men  of  the  community.  Its  striking  and  original  features  render  it,  as  wrc  be¬ 
lieve,  beyond  question,  the  best  exponent  of  agricultural  thought  in  the  country.  1. 
does  not  depend  upon  second-hand  articles  or  engravings  to  fill  its  pages.  Its  market 
reports  are  reliable.  Its  Woman’s,  Domestic  Economy,  Literary  aud  News  Depart¬ 
ments  are  conducted  by  specialists.  Its  Eye-Opener,  with  its  scathing  exposure  of  all 
frauds  and  humbugs,  has  saved  its  subscribers  thousands  of  dollars  every  year.  Its 
illustrations  are  a  strong  feature.  New  fruits,  grains,  implements,  flowers,  farm  and 
garden  devices,  fine  stock,  portraits  of  eminent  ruralists,  are  faithfully  showD,  while 
its  hard- hitting,  full-page  cartoons,  which  appear  from  time  to  time,  help  the  farmers 
cause  by  adding  dignity  to  his  occupation.  Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  a  specialty. 
Hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  etc.,  maybe  seen 
under  test  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  All  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  herbaceous 
plants  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  climate,  may  also  bo  seen  there.  Not  less  than  200 
different  kinds  of  hybrids  between  wheat  and  rvc  and  of  cross-bred  wheats;  hybrids 
between  blackberries  and  raspberries,  between  roses,  etc.,  may  also  be  seen. 
j{.  n. * Y.  may  be. read  by  any  member  of  the  family  without  fear  that  its  influence  will 
be  other  than  for  good.  Its  advertising  columns  are  also  guarded  with  unusual  care. 

Such  are  among  the  claims  made  for  this  journal,  and  we  trnoio  that  Ine  best  people 
of  the  country  will  f  ully  indorse  them. 

It  is  published  weekly,  on  fine  heavy  paper.  The  price  is,  for  single  copies,  $2 
a  year  in  advance;  or,  Sl.oO  in  clubs  of  five  of  over.  We  have  no  other  terms.  Speci¬ 
men  copies,  posters,  etc.,  for  those  who  wish  to  act  as  agents,  will  be  promptly  mailed 
without  charge.  Address 
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THE  RAISING  AND  CULTIVATION  OF 
SEEDLING  POTATOES. 

Fifteen  years'  experience ;  seedlings  gener¬ 
ally  inferior  to  their  parents;  success  de¬ 
pends  on  the  exceptions;  seed-bearing  com- 
jjaratively  rare;  offspring  of  seedlings  give 
best  results;  selection  of  tubers  from  seed¬ 
lings'*  good-sized  tubers  from  seed-balls;  a 
new  variety  should  be  started  from  a  single 
tuber ;  treatment  of  seed  balls  and  seedling 
plants;  protecting  the  vines;  keeping  the 
tubers.  _ 

Some  15  years  ago,  the  writer  went  to  one 
of  oar  leading  seedsmen  and  asked  for  some 
potato  seeds  which  were  announced  in  his 
catalogue.  He  was  told  that  they  were  among 
the  most  difficult  of 
seeds  to  start  and  re¬ 
quired  an  even  bot¬ 
tom  heat.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above 
that  raising  potatoes 
from  seeds  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  few  who  at 
that  time  supplied 
the  market  with  new 
varieties.  It  was  not 
very  long  after,  that 
the  Rural  began  to 
raise  potatoes  from 
seeds  and  its  readers 
were  duly  informed 
of  the  method,  which 
was  really  much  the 
same  and  quite  as 
simple  as  that  of 
raising  tomatoes.  Al¬ 
most  alone  of  all  the 
farm  journals  we 
have  since  urged  our 
readers  to  save  the 
potato  “balls”  and 
raise  their  own  varie¬ 
ties,  believing  that  in 
this  way  strains  may 
be  obtained,  which 
are  better  adapted  to 
given  soils  than  most 
of  those  annually  in¬ 
troduced  by  seeds¬ 
men.  Potatoes  from 
true  seed  usually 
bear  a  greater  or  less 
resemblance  to  their 
parents;  that  is,  in 
shape,  color,  quality 
and  yield. 

The  decided  de¬ 
partures  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  are  the  exception 
— not  the  rule.  Gene¬ 
rally,  the  seedlings 
will  prove  inferior  in 
most  respects.  Seed¬ 
lings  of  Early  Rose, 
for  instance,  will 
generally  prove 
smaller  yielders  and 
of  poorer  quality 
than  the  parent, 
though  still  resemb- 
lingi  t  in  all  respects, 
as  has  been  said.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  the 
occasional  “depart¬ 
ure”  that  we  must 


look  for  improvement,  aua  the  necessity  in 
most  cases  of  raising  many  seedlings  before  we 
meet  with  success  will  discourage  those  who 
are  possessed  of  little  faith  and  perseverance. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  potatoes  that  fruit 
abundautly,  such,  for  instance,  as  Wall’s 
Orange.  There  are  others  which  never  bear 
seed  balls  in  this  climate,  as  the  Early  Ohio; 
while  most  varieties  seed  very  sparingly. 
Further  north,  all  kinds  bear  seeds  more 
freely,  or  rather  less  sparingly,  aud  the  ten¬ 
dency  every  where  is  to  bear  less  and  less  as 
years  go  on.  We  have  grown  in  one  season 
as  many  as  75  different  varieties  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  obtain  any  pollen  for  the  purpose 
of  crossiug.  Certain  seedsmen  have  offered 
‘  ‘hybridized  potato  seeds”  for  50  cents  a  packet, 
containing  maybe  50  seeds.  It  is  our  belief 
that  if  these  seeds  were  really  crossed,  the 
raiser  could  not  afford  to  sell  them  for  50 
cents  each  seed.  It  is  also  our  belief  that  the 
published  percentage  of  90  per  cent,  of  our  so- 
claimed  cross-bred  varieties  are  not  crosses  at 
all,  and  that  the  statements  are  either  false¬ 
hoods  or  mere  guess-work. 


Our  readers  will  not  need  to  be  told  that 
seed  balls  should  be  raised  from  the  best  kinds, 
or  those  which  are  best  suited  to  their  purpose 
or  market.  The  Rural  has  met  with  its  best 
success  by  saving  the  seeds  of  the  second  or 
subsequent  generations  of  seedlings — that  is 
from  the  offspring  of  seedlings  or  their  grand¬ 
offspring. 

Again,  we  believe  it  of  importance  that 
careful  selections  should  be  made  from  the  po¬ 
tatoes  which  form  from  the  seed  the  first  and 
subsequent  seasons.  First,  select  from  the 
largest  hills;  select,  second,  the  shapeliest  po¬ 
tatoes,  avoiding  deep  eyes  and  prongy  speci¬ 
mens;  third,  select  the  largest,  all  things  being 
satisfactory. 

In  our  early  experience  we  supposed  that 
the  first  crop  from  seeds  would  be  very  small 
or  that  the  largest  would  not  exceed  the  size 
of  hens’  eggs.  It  has  since  been  found  that 
seed  sown  in  early  February,  with  careful 
treatment  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
would  produce  tubers  10  per  cent,  of  which 
would  be  of  small  marketable  size.  The  en¬ 
graving,  which  has  been  carefully  drawn, 


SEEDLING-  POTATOES.  From“Nature.  Fig.  20. 


shows  potatoes  each  taken  from  a  different  hill, 
and  all  quite  true  to  nature,  that  will  give  the 
reader  a  fair  idea  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  seed.  He  will  also  see  that  most  of  them 
are  faulty  in  one  way  or  another.  One  can 
only  select  the  best  of  such  for  seed  and  by 
continued  selection  through  from  two  to  four 
years,  hope  to  breed  away  the  objectionable 
features.  There  is  one  thing  upon  which  we 
lay  particular  stress,  viz. ,  that  but  one  potato 
be  planted  as  the  beginning  of  a  variety.  No 
matter  how  closely  the  tubers  of  a  hill  from  a 
single  seed  resemble  one  another,  a  variety 
should  be  started  from  a  single  tuber.  We 
have  found  that  tubers  from  a  virgin  seedling 
hill  will  thereafter  vary  so  that  several  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds  may  be  propagated  therefrom— 
distinct  in  yield,  shape  and  quality.  A  disre¬ 
gard  of  this  important  fact  will  account  for 
the  conflicting  statements  often  seen  regard- 
the  new  potatoes  sent  out  from  year  to  year. 
They  have  been  propagated  from  more  than 
one  tuber. 

SAVING  AND  PLANTING  THE  SEED. 

The  seed  balls  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
the  vines  begin  to  die. 
They  may  be  crushed 
between  the  fingers 
and  placed  in  a  warm 
place  to  dry.  It  is  not 
necessary  at  all  to 
separate  the  seeds 
from  the  flesh.  Let 
the  flesh  dry  and  be¬ 
come  as  hard  as  it 
will.  At  planting 
time  crush  the  balls 
still  further,  even  to 
a  powder,  and  sow 
dust  and  seeds  in  pots 
or  boxes  filled  with 
mellow  soil  and  well 
drained.  The  after 
treatment  may  be 
just  like  that  of  to¬ 
matoes.  The  seeds 
will  germinate  in  two 
weeks,  aud  when  the 
young  plants  have 
grown  two  or  three 
inches,  transplant 
each  to  a  thumb  pot. 
If  before  the  weather 
becomes  warm 
enough  to  plant  them 
in  the  garden,  the 
plants  become  drawn 
and  leggy,  pinch  off 
the  tops  of  the  vines. 
It  will  do  no  harm 
and  produce  a  stock¬ 
ier  growth, 

THE  SOIL. 

Prepare  this  just 
the  same  as  for  the 
regular  crop.  Thump 
out  the  seedlings, 
keeping  the  soil  about, 
the  roots  intact.  The 
thing  now  to  be  fear¬ 
ed  is  the  potato 
beetle. 

A  single  beetle 
would  destroy  a  vine 
in  a  few  minutes. 
Paris-green  is  no  pro¬ 
tection  because  the 
tender  vines  and 
leaves  cannot  sustain 
the  injury  which  the 
beetle  inflicts  before 
it  is  poisoned.  The 
only  safe  protection 
is  mosquito  netting. 
This  may  be  tacked 
over  shallow  boxes 


and  the  boxes  placed  over  the  plants, 
heaping  the  soil  up  a  little  on  the  out¬ 
side  so  as  to  stop  up  all  means  of  ingress. 
After  the  plants  become  hardened  and  start 
into  vigorous  growth  they  may  be  treated  to 
Paris-green  the  same  as  other  potato  vines. 
Keep  the  soil  mellow  and  free  from  weeds  and 
gather  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  the  vines 
die.  Select,  as  we  have  said,  the  largest 
and  shapeliest  tubers,  placing  each  in  *a  sep¬ 
arate  bag,  and  mark  the  bags  “Early,” 
“Intermediate,”  or  “Late.”  Preserve  them 
until  the  next  season  in  these  bags,  kept 
in  any  cool,  dark  place  which  is  frost-proof. 
These  seedling  potatoes  may  the  next  year  be 
planted  whole  or  cut  as  may  be  desired,  and 
planted  and  cultivated  the  same  as  fixed  va¬ 
rieties.  But  it  is  well  to  continue  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  for  a  year  or  two  longer. 


RUMINATION. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

Are  the  railroads  above  law  and  supreme 
in  power  in  the  States?  This  question  comes 
up  in  a  most  serious  form  in  various  ways,  but 
in  no  more  emphatic  manner  than  through  the 
sad  picture  on  the  front  page  of  the  Rural 
of  January  7.  Let  me  suggest  one  effective 
safeguard.  When  any  person  is  riding  across 
a  railroad  in  such  a  situation  that  he  cannot 
see  danger  ahead,  let  him  stop  his  team  and 
take  a  lookout.  A  train  or  an  engine  can  be 
heard  half  a  mile  or  more  away  by  the  rumb¬ 
ling  of  the  rails.  One  must  care  for  himself 
to  a  large  extent  in  this  age  of  rush  and  con¬ 
stant  pushing  to  get  ahead.  There  is  reckless¬ 
ness  on  both  sides  in  most  of  the  accidents  at 
railroad  crossings.  I  have  seen  a  man  whip 
up  his  team  to  get  ahead  of  an  approaching 
train  and  go  at  full  gallop  across  the  rails  only 
a  few  feet  ahead  of  the  engine. 

R.N.-Y. — A  man  may  be  deaf  or  partially 
so;  he  may  suddenly  be  seized  with  dizziness 
or  sickness  as  he  nears  the  track ;  his  horses 
may  become  unruly,  etc.  The  Rural  claims 
that  the  law  should  oblige  the  railroads  to 
protect  all  people  in  any  emergency  that 
might  arise,  by  placing  gates  across  every 
railroad  crossing,  to  be  closed  when  the  train 
approaches  and  opened  thereafter. 

The  remarks  of  B.  E.  on  page  3,  should 
be  read  aud  heeded  by  every  owner  of  a  horse. 
Watering  after  feeding  is  a  most  injurious 
practice.  A  horse  should  be  watered,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  always  before  feeding.  The  reason  is 
based  upon  physical  necessities. 

B.  J.  F.  should  have  added  a  very  proper 
caution  to  his  statement  of  the  new  remedy 
used  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  (?)  horses. 
Are  these  two  terms  justly  used  in  con¬ 
nection?  Can  we  stimulate  and  strengthen 
at  the  same  time?  I  don’t  think  we  can. 
On  the  contrary,  stimulation  is  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  action,  which  finally  weakens  un¬ 
less  followed  up  by  adequate  nutri¬ 
tion.  Arseniate  of  strychnine  is  a  nerve 
stimulant,  as  both  arsenic  and  strychnia  are. 
Moreover,  their  effects  are  cumulative  and 
when  the  drug  is  discontinued  the  reaction  is 
most  injurious.  The  stimulus  to  the  nerv¬ 
ous  action  is  never  healthful,  but  wears  out 
the  muscular  system  and  disturbs  the  circula¬ 
tion.  That  it  strengthens  the  organ  of  nutri¬ 
tion  I  think  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  new¬ 
ly  introduced  drug  coca  is  a  case  in  point.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  give  strength  and  nour¬ 
ishment,  but  acting  only  upon  the  nerves  its 
effects  are  transient  and  its  results  are  depress¬ 
ing.  Had  B.  F.  J.  stopped  when  he  wrote 
“the  remedy  is  not  a  safe  one,”  he  would  have 
done  full  justice  to  his  subject. 

Jonathan  Talcott  is  a  most  sensible  and  in¬ 
structive  writer,  and  his  remarks  upon  the 
benefit  of  clean  seed  are  worthy  of  reconsider¬ 
ation  just  now,  and  every  week,  or  day,  or 
hour,  until  seed-time  arrives.  How  strange 
it  is  that  we  will  not  learn.  “Line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept,”  in  regard  to  clean, 
good  seed,  have  been  given  for  more  than  2,000 
years,  since  Virgil  wrote  to  the  same  effect 
that  “plants  will  degenerate  unless  the  seed 
be  carefully  chosen  by  the  hand.”  The  in¬ 
stance  related  by  Mr.  Talcott  of  the  cleaning 
of  the  “clean  seed,”  is  full  of  significance  to 
every  farmer,  who  will  find  it  greatly  to  his 
advantage  to  select  most  carefully  the  cleanest 
seed  and  then  clean  it  thoroughly  himself.  It 
will  pay  a  farmer  to  buy  and  keep  a  good 
fanning  mill  for  the  express  purpose  of  clean¬ 
ing  his  seed  grain  alone. 

Bucephalus  Brown’s  statement  that  “there 
is  as  bad  butter  made  now  as  ever,  aud  an 
immense  quantity  of  it,  too,”  is  one  that 
teaches  us  a  sad  fact,  which  is  that  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  butter-makers  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  instruction.  There  are  six 


million  farmers  and  about  one  in  ten  only 
ever  reads  a  good  agricultural  journal.  How 
are  the  five  million  farmers  who  do  not 
read,  study,  think  or  learn  anything  to  be 
reached?  And  of  the  one  million,  how  few  are, 
as  B.  B.  terms  it,  gilt-edged?  I  saw  a  dairy¬ 
man  once,  after  giving  a  talk  on  gilt-edged 
butter  and  how  clean  everything  about  it 
should  be,  turn  ’round  and  spit  a  stream  of 
tobacco  juice  on  the  floor  and  spatter  the  spray 
over  his  listeners.  He  owned  and  ran  a 
creamery,  too!  Truly  the  instinct  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  very  rare  indeed.  Mr.  Hoard  is  right; 
“fine  butter  is  the  result  of  flue  thinking.” 
And,  in  fact,  fine — that  is,  close  and  accurate 
— thinking  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  work 
and  conduct. 


WESTERN  MORTGAGES. 


HEAR  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

A  sudden  and  simultaneous  cry  has  gone  up 
on  the  Western  farm  mortgage  question,  It 
is  based  on  the  fact  of  (so-called)  heavily 
mortgaged  and  heavily  bonded  farms.  In 
regard  to  heavily  mortgaged  and  bonded 
farms,  let  us  see  how  heavily  they  are  loaded. 
The  average  size  of  the  Kansas  counties  is 
about  700  square  miles  or  448,000  acres.  If 
all  these  were  bonded  to  railroads  at  $25,000 
per  county,  the  principal  would  be  $30  for 
each  160  acres.  An  ordinary  steer  would 
liquidate  the  principal.  The  interest  at  seven 
per  cent  would  be  $2.52  per  annum.  A  dozen 
of  the  “old  woman’s”  chickens  would  cancel 
this  load.  The  taxes  on  railroads  and  city 
property,  would  reduce  the  above  one-half. 

Regarding  mortgages,  there  are  lots  of 
them ;  but  there  are  also  lots  of  farms  without 
them.  The  amount  of  the  mortgage,  where 
it  does  exist,  is  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  present  value  of  the  land.  This  land  is 
worth  $15  per  acre  300  miles  west  of  here. 
The  value  depends,  however,  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity,  quality  and  price  of  its  products.  The 
quantity  and  quality  we  know  from  experi¬ 
ence,  approximately.  We  can  work  on  culti¬ 
vated  ground  one-fourth  more  days  than  the 
average  east  of  the  Mississippi.  We  can 
raise  drier  grain  than  is  produced  there.  We 
lose  no  crops  from  frosts,  and  very  rarely 
from  floods,  and  when  there  is  a  loss  from 
floods  the  area  is  small  as  the  lands  are  undu¬ 
lating.  Regarding  climate,  we  are  far  ahead. 
Suffocating  nights  are  not  experienced  three 
times  in  a  season.  Whenever  it  is  hot  ihe 
winds  are  fresh.  Pulmonary  cases  rarely 
occur  and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are 
brought  in  by  the  subjects  or  their  parents. 
Hydrophobia  and  sunstroke  are  entirely  un¬ 
known.  It  is  true  we  have  had  bad  crops  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  12  years.  Who  will  say  what  State 
has  not,  and  who  will  say  our  crops  are  less 
than  the  average?  Let  it,  however,  be  consid¬ 
ered  that  if  one  man  cultivates  here  one-quar¬ 
ter  more  acres  than  in  the  Eastern  States  by 
virtue  of  the  nature  of  our  soils  and  seasons, 
the  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Thus  if  an  Illinois  man  produces  40  bushels  per 
acre  and  the  Kansas  man  32  bushels,  it  will 
leave  the  parties  equal. 

Freights  to  market  are  of  cou?  se  against  us 
as  well  as  freights  inward.  But  freights  are 
very  surely  gradually  working  downward. 
The  chief  aud  greater  number  of  the  roads 
that  charged  an  average  of,  say, two  cents  per 
ton  per  mile  in  1878  are  carrying  now  at  an 
average  of  one  cent.  This  means  a  reduction 
of  100  per  cent.,  and  the  tendency  seems 
downward. 

With  double  tracks  and  continuously  im¬ 
proved  engines,  cars,  etc.,  and  with  double 
business  and  less  personal  service  proportion¬ 
ately,  and  with  low  rates  of  interest,  the  ten¬ 
dency  downward  is  inevitable,  despite  com¬ 
binations. 

Double  and  quadruple  tracks  will  be  now 
built.  The  losses  of  life  (and  therefore  cash) 
during  the  last  two  months  will  force  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  roads  to  this  matter.  Down 
with  rates!  will  be  more  in  order  than  “Down 
brakes!”  Kansas  bonds  on  farms  are  good. 
Hold  them.  s.  b. 


Labette  Co.,  Kan. 


FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 


T.  B.  TERRY. 

Programme  “ smashing ”  objected  to;  mode  of 
making  up  programmes  in  Ohio;  local 
needs  and  talent  taken  into  consideration; 
the  public  should  not  be  disappointed ; 
local  speakers  to  be  encouraged  rather 
than  “a  ring  of  regulars''' ;  practical  and 
other  topics  of  discussion;  Ohio  and  Wis¬ 
consin  institutes. 

I  do  not  often  differ  from  friend  Gould,  but 
shall  have  to  do  so  a  little  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  farmers’  institutes,  The  Wis¬ 


consin  institutes  are  models.  They  are  ad¬ 
mirably  conducted.  Superintendent  Morrison 
and  his  assistants,  Messrs.  Gould  and  Adams, 
taken  together,  are  probably  as  good  a  trio  as 
could  be  selected  to  take  charge  of  these  meet¬ 
ings.  But  on  one  or  two  points  I  think  friend 
Gould  was  a  little  off  in  his  recent  article  on 
page  868  of  the  Rural  for  1887.'  Perhaps  I 
am  wrong  and  Mr.  G.  right;  but  I  will  give 
my  views,  and  readers  can  decide  between  us. 
Mr.  G.  would  “smash”  all  programmes  when¬ 
ever  his  judgment  might  deem  it  best.  Here 
in  Ohio  our  programmes  are  made  out  by  a 
committee  of  farmers  selected  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  They  reside  in  the  county,  and  ought 
to  be  able  to  select  from  the  list  sent  them  the 
subjects  that  will  best  suit  in  that  locality. 
Their  combined  judgment  ought  to  be  better 
than  that  of  a  superintendent  from  abroad. 
They  know  their  local  men  and  can  select 
those  the  farmers  will  most  care  to  hear.  Of 
course  they  may  make  a  mistake  once  in  a 
while:  but,  as  a  rule,  wouldn’t  their  judgment 
as  to  subjects  and  speakers  be  likely  to  be 
good?  Well,  they  do  their  best  to  get  up  a 
good  programme,  and  along  comes  one  of  the 
State  speakers  and  “smashes”  it  right  and  left. 
Wouldn’t  they  justly  feel  hurt?  What  was 
the  use  of  getting  up  any  programme  at  all? 
Usually  a  thousand  or  two  copies  are  printed, 
and  it  is  published  in  local  papers,  all  entailing 
considerable  expense.  Of  what  use  is  this  if 
it  is  to  be  ridden  over  and  ignored  after  the 
institute  begins?  I  think  the  programmes  are 
made  out  by  a  committee  in  Wisconsin  the 
same  as  in  Ohio. 

Again,  a  farmer  can  perhaps  attend  the  in¬ 
stitute  only  one  day,  or  he  wants  to  hear 
some  particular  speaker  or  some  special  sub¬ 
ject  discussed.  He  notes  the  time  on  the 
published  programme,  and  comes  at  that 
time,  or  on  that  day,  only  to  find  the  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  changed  and  his  subject  has 
been  already  taken  up  or  thrown  out.  Will 
not  he  be  disappointed  and  even  aDgry,  and 
justly  so,  unless  the  change  was  a  necessity? 
During  the  last  six  winters  I  have  seen  many 
an  angry  man  for  this  cause,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  very  sorry  when  from  necessity 
we  had  to  change  a  programme.  Where  I  am 
a  change  is  never  made  if  I  can  help  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  duty  of  leaders  to  set  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  Is  it  a  good  example  to  violate  ruth¬ 
lessly  the  published  programme?  Isn’t  the 
programme  a  contract  with  the  public  that 
such  and  such  subjects  shall  be  taken  up  at 
ceitain  hours,  Providence  permitting?  If  a 
local  speaker  does  not  suit  the  superintendent, 
he  should  remember  that  he  has  been  invited 
in  good  faith  by  the  committee,  and  com¬ 
mon  courtesy  demands  he  should  have  his 
time  and  not  be  crowded  off.  How  are  we  to 
get  good  speakers  and  workers  unless  we  en¬ 
courage  local  men?  When  a  regular  bore  gets 
on,  as  one  will,  once  in  a  while,  our  Ohio  au¬ 
diences  help  out  the  chairman  by  simply  clap¬ 
ping  him  down. 

Now  I  do  not  think  friend  Gould  so  intend¬ 
ed,  but  to  me  it  looks  from  his  article  as 
though  his  plan  was  to  keep  the  management 
of  institutes  in  a  sort  of  ring  of  regulars, 
rather  than  to  educate  the  farmers  up  to  help¬ 
ing  themselves.  This  is  right  the  opposite  of 
our  Ohio  plan.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  go  alone.  We  give  only  wbat  help  is 
needed.  We  do  not  want  to  carry  them,  or  do 
everything  for  them.  This  management  is 
telling  too.  The  writer  arrived  at  Lodi  the 
other  Monday  morning,  at  10  o’clock,  the  time 
set  for  the  institute  to  begin.  He  went  to  the 
hall  and  found  it  full  and  business  begun. 
Many  of  our  institutes  can  now  take  care  of 
themselves,  perfectly,  and  foreign  speakers 
can  not  excel,  and  receive  no  better  attention 
than  local  men.  Sec.  Bonham  and  myself  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  local  man  at  the 
institute  at  Morrow,  last  Friday  night,  on  the 
subject  of  fanning  in  Ohio  before  the  white 
man  settled  here.  It  was  by  far  the  most  in¬ 
teresting,  original  and  carefully  prepared 
paper  read  at  that  meeting.  It  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  years  of  study  and  inquiry. 

We  like  practical  subjects  for  the  most  part; 
but  we  like  variety,  and  some  science  and  elo¬ 
quence,  too  If  we  can  best  get  them  from 
‘  ‘generals,  senators  and  reverends,”  we  do  not 
“kill  them  off  at  the  start.”  I  think  our  Ohio 
evening  audiences  who  have  listened  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  to  the  burning  eloquence  and  ora¬ 
tory  of  General  S.  H.  Hurst,  of  our  State 
Board,  and  of  Rev.  McGregor,  President  of 
the  Oxford  Farmers’  Club,  would  seriously 
object  to  having  them  “killed  off  at  the  start.” 
No,  no,  we  are  willing  to  get  good  from  every 
quarter.  We  are  not  quite  all  pig  and  cow, 
like  the  farmers  I  heard  talking  as  they  left 
an  evening  institute.  Pres.  Cutler,  of  Adel- 
bert  College, had  held  his  audience  spell-bound 
with  “Instinct”  for  a  subject.  One  farmer 
says  to  another:  “How  did  you  like  it?”  The 
answer  was:  “Oh,  I  suppose  it  was  good 
enough,  but  it  wouldn’t  feed  the  pigs  or  milk 
the  cow.”  I  agree  with  friend  Gould  per¬ 
fectly  that  the  best  man  should  end  up  the  in¬ 


stitute.  If  he  isn’t  on  the  programme  regu¬ 
larly,  we  try  and  get  him  on  in  an  off-hand 
talk.  We  want  to  see  the  institute  adjourn 
when  at  its  very  best. 

Under  Secretary  Bonham’s  management 
our  Ohio  institutes  are  becoming  wonderfully 
popular.  About  50  have  been  held  already 
this  winter  and  as  many  more  are  to  come. 
We  nearly  always  have  a  large  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  crowd.  The  general  plan  is  short  written 
papers,  introducing  a  subject  with  an  hour, 
more  or  less,  follbwing,  devoted  to  discussion 
and  questions.  This  is  considered  far  better 
than  to  have  a  few  regulars  take  up  all  the 
time  with  long  lectures,  no  matter  how  in¬ 
teresting  they  may  be.  “In  the  multitude  of 
counsel  there  is  safety,”  and  there  is  growth 
and  improvement  for  the  multitude  and 
greater  interest  in  the  meeting  they  personally 
helped  to  make  a  success. 

When  I  say  the  Wisconsin  institutes  are 
“models”  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  as 
I  spent  five  weeks  attending  them  last  winter, 
and  the  same  the  winter  before.  I  well  re¬ 
member  one  three  days’  meeting  where  I  only 
made  one  short  talk,  and  the  other  State 
speakers  did  about  the  same.  The  local 
speakers  were  well  prepared  and  the  pro¬ 
gramme  full  of  them.  Friend  Morrison  said 
to  me  in  substance:  “We  must  hold  back  and 
let  these  locals  who  are  on  the  programe  have 
the  time.  It  will  not  do  to  slight  them.”  If 
he  has  changed  so  much  as  friend  Gould 
would  indicate,  I  think  there  must  have  been 
some  terribly  poor  programme  committees  up 
in  Wisconsin  lately. 

Hudson,  O. 


FARMERS’  INSTITUTES  ONCE  AGAIN. 

PROFESSOR  G.  E.  MORROW. 

Excellent  Wisconsin  institutes;  “ programme 

smashing ”  an  evil  to  be  avoided  when  pos¬ 
sible;  some  good  practical  suggestions. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  four  Wis¬ 
consin  farmers’  institutes  during  my  holiday 
vacation  week,  and  am  glad  to  add  my  word 
of  hearty  praise.  They  were  well  attended, 
well  conducted,  interesting  and  very  valuable. 
Mr.  Morrison,  the  superintendent,  has  shown 
great  skill  in  organizing  them  and  in  keeping 
them  well  advertised  and  popular.  He  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  excellent  conductors.  Messrs. 
Gould  and  Adams  are  well  informed  men  in 
agricultural  matters  and  have  much  of  tact 
and  readiness  in  conducting  a  meeting.  In 
comparison  with  like  work  in  some  other 
States,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  made  a  very  liberal  appropriation  for 
carrying  on  this  work,  so  that  a  superinten¬ 
dent  can  be  employed  to  give  his  whole  time 
to  arranging  for  them,  and  liberal  payment 
can  be  made  if  necessary  to  secure  speakers. 
In  Illinois,  for  instance,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  special  appropriation,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  directing  this 
season’s  institutes  with  a  treasury  greatly  de¬ 
pleted  by  the  unfortunate  weather  at  the  last 
State  fair.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  man  has 
ever  been  paid  a  penny  for  an  address  at  an 
Illinois  farmers’ institute:  in  many  cases  the 
speakers  have  paid  their’own  traveling  ex¬ 
penses. 

I  am  not  able  to  agree  with  Mr.  Gould  about 
“programme  smashing.”  At  the  best,  I  con¬ 
sider  this  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  discouraged 
and  only  practiced  when  unavoidable.  It 
seems  to  me  clear  that  an  audience  will  be 
better  satisfied,  other  things  equal,  if  they 
hear  what  the  programme  has  promised.  So 
far  as  it  can  be  done,  my  experience  leads  me 
to  favor  the  plan  of  grouping  subjects  of  the 
same  general  nature  together,  addresses  of  a 
general  nature  or  those  of  almost  equal  inter¬ 
est  to  farmers  and  residents  of  villages  or 
towns,  to  be  given  at  the  evening  sessions. 

Ordinary  courtesy  to  audience  and  speakers 
should' prevent  a  not  unknown  practice  of  an¬ 
nouncing  men  whom  it  is  only  hoped  to  have 
present.  When  one  has  consented  to  attend 
such  a  meeting  it  is  inexcusable  if  he  fails  to 
keep  the  engagement  except  for  the  best  of 
reasons. 

If  asked  to  advise  in  this  mgtter,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  central  or  State  management 
may  do  best  to  hold  only  a  moderate  number 
of  institutes,  at  easily  accessible  points,  well 
distributed  throughout  the  State,  aud  that 
county  or  other  local  organizations  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  hold  the  smaller  institutes  under 
their  own  auspices.  There  are  many  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  meetings  which  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for,  and  the  work  at  which  is  largely 
done  by  those  who  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinage.  The  feeling  of  personal  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  responsibility  for  success  or  failure 
is  a  good  one  to  encourage. 

It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  see  how  thoroughly 
these  Wisconsin  institutes  are  being  used  to 
increase  interest  among  the  farmers  of  tbe 
State  in  the  agricultural  college  and  experi¬ 
ment  station,  and  if  one  may  judge  of  results 
by  the  energy  of  the  agents,  the  State  Agri- 


cultural,  and  some  other  good  papers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  large  additions  to  their  subscription 
lists. 

University  of  Illinois. 

“HOW  FARMING  PAYS.” 

I  saw  in  the  Rural  for  December  24  an 
account  of  how  farming  pays  in  Ohio,  and 
also  what  G.  I.  G.,  from  New  York  State, 
says.  The  latter  is  all  right  and  shows  that  he 
is  a  good  farmer.  I  am  one  of  the  Rural 
farmers,  and  am  proud  to  say  it.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1880,  I  sowed  '6%  acres  of  wheat  that 
was  planted  in  late  potatoes.  I  took  630 
bushels  from  the  patch.  The  soil  is  flint  and 
limestone.  It  was  manured  very  heavily. 
The  season  was  dry  and  I  did  not  plow  the 
patch  after  the  tubers  were  dug.  I  gave  it 
one  good  cultivation  and  went  over  it  once 
with  the  smoothing  harrow.  I  sowed  a  little 
over  five  pecks  to  the  acre,  and  sowed  with 
the  wheat  about  400  pounds  of  Williams  & 
Clark’s  bone  phosphate.  The  expenses  were 
not  much,  as  I  did  not  plow  it  again  and  I  got  it 
ready  in  one  day  and  cut  it  with  a  reaper  and 
three  men  in  half  a  day.  From  this  patch  I 
took  105  bushels  by  measure,  or  107  by  weight 
of  00  pounds,  and  sold  90  bushels  for  §1.25  per 
bushel.  Now  I  leave  the  Rural  readers  to 
form  an  estimate  of  my  expenses.  The  va¬ 
riety  of  wheat  is  called  Fulcaster;  it  has  a 
red  grain  and  is  very  hard,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  old  Lancaster.  It  stands  up  well 
and  yields  better  than  any  other  we  have  in 
this  section. 

In  connection  with  this  I  would  say  that 
the  Rural  has  done  me  much  good.  I  have 
taken  the  Rural  for  a  good  many  years  and 
like  it.  As  there  is  no  visitor  so  welcome  as 
the  Rural,  I  feel  like  claiming  relationship 
with  it,  and  give  it  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand.  Farmers  have  money  for  tobacco  and 
whisky,  but  not  for  a  good  farm  paper. 
They  stay  in  the  old  ruts  year  in  and  year 
out,  and  raise  less  wheat,  potatoes,  corn  and 
oats  every  year.  They  do  not  feed  their  land 
and  don’t  know  what  reason  to  assign  for  the 
failure  of  their  crops,  and  as  a  general  thing 
blame  the  seasons,  when  with  some  better  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  crops  grow  they  could 
raise  as  much  as  ever  ou  fewer  acres. 
The  same  is  true  in  fruit  culture.  They  plant 
trees  and  that  is  the  last  they  do.  They  are 
left  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  Rural  is  a 
noble  paper  and  is  doing  a  grand  work. 

G.  s.  s. 


AN  IOWA  VIEW  OF  CORN  FODDER. 


Hay  scare\  much  fodder  corn  shocked;  but 
not  needed ,  as  millet  did  well;  cutters  and 
barns  being  scarce ,  the  fodder  is  fed  uncut 
in  the  field;  labor  too  dear,  corn  too  cheap 
to  make  corn-fodder  cutting  profitable-,  lo¬ 
cal  methods  best  suited  to  local  conditions. 

We  had  a  very  dry  summer  iu  1887  and 
1886,  but  we  had  an  excellent  crop  of  corn, 
bringing  now  33  cents  per  bushel.  There  was 
an  entire  failure  of  tame  and  upland  prairie 
hay,  and  slough  hay  is  very  scarce  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  A.  sort  of  mania  took  possession  of  our 
farmers  to  heed  the  advice  of  old  heads  and 
the  Eastern  agricultural  papers  in  the  matter 
of  cutting  up  corn  for  fodder,  and  this  section 
will  average  10  acres  of  shocks  in  the  field  to 
the  farm.  Late-sown  millet  did  well,  however, 
and  the  fodder  was,  after  all,  unnecessary.  It 
would  amuse  Eastern  folks  to  note  the  disposi¬ 
tion  now  made  of  the  corn  shocks.  In  some 
sections  the  shocked  corn  is  thrashed  out,  we 
are  told,  with  the  ordinary  grain  thrasher. 
Hereabouts  some  was  hauled  to  near-by  pas¬ 
tures  and  fed  on  the  ground  as  feed  got  scarce. 
No  one  has  undertaken  to  husk  from  the 
shock,  and  but  one  man  in  two  counties,  so 
far  as  can  be  learned,  has  a  cutter,  and  is  cut¬ 
ting  his  fodder: 

My  nearest  neighbor,  in  disgust  at  the 
trouble  of  handling  the  shocks,  has  turned  the 
cattle  iu  to  make,  with  the  hogs,  an  end  of 
the  business.  The  whole  thing  is  voted  a 
nuisance,  so  thai;  much  missionary  work  will 
have  to  be  done  and  other  ways  must  be  de¬ 
vised  for  handling  fodder  before  the  system 
will  be  largely  adopted  in  this  corn-producing 
section.  The  fact  is,  ’tis  not  a  method  adapted 
to  this  region,  Mr.  Bucephalus  Brown,  mainly 
because  of  the  unusually  high  price  of  help 
and  the  usually  low  price  of  corn.  At  three 
cents  per  bushel  for  husking,  50  bushels  per 
day— the  usual  amount  gathered — §1.50  is  the 
standard  price  for  corn-gathering.  The  team 
counts  for  nothing  when  in  this  business.  The 
job  of  gathering  corn  lasts  far  into  the  winter, 
by  which  time  the  shocks  are  half  buried  in 
snow  or  frozen  to  the  ground.  Where  barns 
do  not  exist,  the  task  before  one  to  get,  say, 
10  acres  of  corn  husked  from  the  shock  iu 
the  field,  at  §1.50  per  day  per  man,  is  a  weari¬ 
some  ami  expensive  one.  On  the  other  band, 


the  fodder  must  all  be  handled  without  ma¬ 
chinery,  without  even  forks,  and  the  butts  in 
the  feed  yard  utterly  prevent  the  use  of  scraper 
in  spring  when  the  yards  are  cleaned  up. 
Contrast  the  economy  of  this  way  of  getting 
fodder  with  the  cost  of  plowing,  sowing,  cut¬ 
ting  with  a  mower,  hauling  with  horse 
rakes  and  hay  forks,  say,  three  acres  of  mil¬ 
let  to  get  an  equal  amount  of  fodder,  and  you 
see  the  Western  farmer  is  no  slouch  because 
he  cannot  see  his  interest  in  cutting  up  the 
corn.  The  millet  makes  a  good  crop  sown 
after  oats  are  off  the  ground,  about  Aug.  1st. 

Harrison  Co.,  Iowa,  “an  iowa  farmer.” 

R.  N.-Y. — A  little  farther  east  of  you, 
farmers  begin  to  get  a  little  more  respect  for 
corn  fodder.  Fodder  cutters  are  slowly  but 
surely  working  west.  They  go  with  good 
barns.  A  few  successive  crops  of  millet  with¬ 
out  manuring  will  tell  another  story. 


FEEDING  FOR  LEAN  AND  FAT. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS. 


A  mistake  of  Professor  Roberts;  doubts  that 
nitrogenous  foods  produce  lean,  and  car¬ 
bonaceous  foods  fat  meat;  instances  to  the 
contrary;  Professor  Henry's  experimental 
reports  defective;  animals  prefer  carbona¬ 
ceous  foods;  Professor  Henry's  experi¬ 
ments  do  not  bear  out  his  theory;  milk  as 
a  pig  nutrient;  inconclusive  results. 


In  a  late  number  of  the  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  Professor  Roberts  says  that  the  prices  real¬ 
ized  from  the  prime  cuts  of  meat  have  “led 
feeders  into  the  habit  of  feeding  for  fat  rather 
than  for  flesh  and  quality.”  He  overlooks  the 
fact  that  these  “prime  cuts”  are  not  them¬ 
selves  fat,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  fact  that 
these  choice  pieces  are  in  demand  at  good 
prices  should  induce  farmers  to  feed  for  fat. 

“Professors  Henry  and  Sanborn,”  continues 
Professor  Roberts,  “have  both  shown  that  the 
quality  of  pork  may  be  greatly  changed  by 
judicious  and  intelligent  feeding-”  No  one 
doubts  this.  But  what  is  judicious  and  intel¬ 
ligent  feeding?  As  I  understand  the  matter, 
Professqrs  Henry  and  Sauborn  think  that 
food  rich  in  nitrogen  produces  lean  meat, 
while  corn,  which  it  is  claimed  is  too  poor  in 
nitrogen,  produces  animals  which  have  too 
large  a  proportion  of  fat.  There  may  be 
something  in  this.  But,  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
the  experiments  do  not  prove  half  that  is 
claimed  for  them. 

1  have  not  seen  the  original  reports  of  Prof. 
Henry’s  experiments— only  an  abstract  of 
them,  as  given  in  several  agricultural  papers, 
and  at  this  moment  I  am  not  able  to  lay  my 
hands  on  any  of  them.  I  may  do  Prof. 
Henry  injustice,  but  I  am  very  far  from  wish¬ 
ing  to  do  so,  as  I  have  a  very  great  respect 
for  him  and  all  other  careful  investigators. 
But,  as  I  recollect  the  matter,  the  experiment 
was  defective,  or  badly  reported.  Half  a 
dozen  pictures  were  given  showing  cross- 
sections  of  three  pieces  taken  from  the  pigs 
“fed  for  lean”  and  three  pieces  of  the  pigs 
“fed  for  fat.”  There  was  a  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  statement  given  of  the  feeding  and 
the  statement  attached  to  the  pictures.  But 
this,  we  may  suppose,  is  merely  an  error  of 
the  proof-reader,  though  it  occurs  in  all  the 
accounts  I  have  seen  published  in  the  papers. 
None  of  the  editors  seem  to  have  noticed  the 
mistake. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  pigs  “fed  for 
fat”  had  the  most  fat  and  the  pigs  “fed  for 
lean”  had  the  most  lean— admitting,  iu  short, 
all  that  is  claimed,  I  still  think  that  it  is  not 
proved  that  what  we  call  a  nitrogenous  food 
necessarily  favors  the  production  of  lean 
meat.  It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that  an 
animal  cannot  grow  on  food  containing  no 
nitrogen.  But  there  is  not  a  plant  growing  iu 
the  world  that  does  not  contain  nitro¬ 
gen.  Clover  contains  much  more  nitrogen 
than  our  best  grasses ;  but  when  we  turn  our 
cows  into  a  field  of  clover  they  walk  all  along 
the  fences  and  eat  down  the  grass  growing  on 
the  old,  unplowed  sod  before  they  touch  the 
clover.  Peas  and  beans  contain  twice  as 
much  nitrogen  as  oats:  but  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  a  horse  fed  on  clover  and  peas 
or  beans  will  have  any  more  muscle  than  a 
horse  fed  on  Timothy  hay  and  oats.  I  have 
for  many  years  fed  large  quantities  of  malt- 
sprouts  that  are  specially  rich  in  nitrogen 
and  phosphates,  but  I  have  done  this  because 
their  consumption  makes  rich  manure  and 
not  because  they  produce  a  rapid  growth  of 
lean  meat  and  bone.  I  do  not  believe  they  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  know  that  my  men 
who  feed  the  sheep  and  pigs  when  they  want 
to  make  the  lambs  or  young  pigs  grow  rapidly 
always  ask  for  corn-meal  to  mix  with  the 
malt-sprouts. 

For  40  years  or  more,  some  eminent  chemist s 


have  been  urging  us  to  eat  and  feed  more  nit¬ 
rogenous  food,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  if  the 
theory  is  true,  that  they  have  not  succeeded 
in  convincing  either  man  or  animal  to  eat 
more  nitrogen  and  less  carbon.  The  men  who 
complain  that  our  beef  is  too  fat  eat  butter  on 
their  steak  and  oil  with  their  salad,  and  they 
take  kindly  to  sugar  and  other  purely  car¬ 
bonaceous  foods. 

Professor  Roberts  alludes  to  beef  “sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  inch  or  two  of  hard  tallow.” 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  tallow 
and  fat.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
kind  of  food  an  animal  eats  has  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

Professor  Henry’s  experiments  afford  the 
strongest  and  most  real  evidence  yet  adduced 
in  favor  of  a  rich  nitrogenous  diet,  or  in  favor 
of  the  idea  that  we  can  feed  for  lean  or  feed 
for  fat.  In  brief,  as  I  recollect  them,  the  facts 
are  as  follows': 

A  litter  of  seven  pigs  were  allowed  to  run 
together  till,  they  were  100  days  old.  They 
had  the  rich  milk  which  the  sow  furnished, and 
in  addition  had  all  the  sweet  skimmed  cows’ 
milk  and  shorts  or  meal  they  wanted.  When 
100  days  old,  three  of  the  pigs  were  put  into 
one  pen  and  three  into  another  pen.  One  pen 
of  pigs  continued  to  receive  all  the  sweet 
skimmed  mild  they  wanted  and  the  other  pen 
had  water.  Both  pens  ate  about  the  same 
quantity  of  solid  food,  or  from  three  to  four 
pounds  each  pig  per  day.  They  had  all  they 
could  eat, and  the  above  quantity  of  solid  food 
was  probably  all  they  could  digest.  But  you 
will  recollect  that  the  pigs  in  the  one  pen  had 
milk  in  addition,  and,  if  I  recollect  right, each 
pig  drank  three  or  four  quarts  of  it  per  day. 
And  we  may  assume  that  this  sweet  skimmed 
milk  from  the  University  farm  of  Wisconsin 
was  pretty  good  milk — possibly  as  good  as 
much  of  the  new  milk  furnished  the  poor 
children  in  our  cities.  At  any  rate  the  pigs 
thrived  well  upon  it.  If  they  were  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  pens,  those  confined  to  meal  and  water 
must  have  longed  to  get  through  the  bars  and 
join  their  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  en¬ 
joying  a  full  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  of 
sweet  milk  and  other  food. 

The  result  was  what  every  pig  feeder  would 
anticipate.  The  pigs  having  the  milk  grew 
faster  than  those  having  water.  They  had 
more  hair,  more  flesh,  more  blood,  more  liver, 
more  heart,  and  no  wonder.  Furthermore, 
the  bones  were  tested  and  proved  to  be  strong¬ 
er.  Why  should  they  not  be?  The  pigs  were 
stronger  and  larger.  But  why  call  this  “feed¬ 
ing  for  lean”  and  “feeding  for  fat?” 

If  one  pen  had  been  fed  milk  and  pea  meal 
and  the  other  milk  and  corn  meal ;  or  if  one 
pen  had  been  fed  pea  meal  and  water  and  the 
other  corn  meal  and  water,  we  should  have 
had  some  evidence  as  to  whether  corn  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  nitrogenous  matter — the  peas  con¬ 
taining  about  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  the 
corn. 

The  fact  is  this  milk  is  the  best  of  all  foods 
for  young  pigs,  and  if  they  have  all  the  milk 
they  want  the  kind  of  other  food  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  consequence — whether  corn 
or  wheat  or  barley  or  peas.  I  have  for  many 
years  kept  from  20  to  50  breeding  sows  and 
the  great  difficulty  always  has  been  to  get 
milk  enough  for  the  young  pigs  after  they 
were  weaned.  It  is  a  question  of  digestion 
and  not  of  nitrogen. 

I  forgot  to  mention — and  iu  fact  it  is  of  little 
consequence — that  the  pigs  that  had  the  milk 
in  Professor  Henry’s  experiments,  were  fed 
shorts  and  dried  blood — one  pound  of  dried 
blood  and  six  pounds  of  shorts,  stirred  up  with 
12  pounds  of  sweet  skim-milk — while  the  pigs 
that  had  the  water  were  fed  on  corn  meal. 
They  call  the  latter  “feeding  for  fat”  and  the 
other  “feeding  for  lean.”  The  details  of  the 
experiment  I  have  not  seen.  But  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  that  when  the  pigs  that  had  nothing  but 
water  and  meal  were  first  shut  up  they  would 
miss  their  previous  diet  of  milk  so  much  that 
they  would  gain  but  little  for  some  weeks, 
while  the  others,  with  their  accustomed  milk, 
would  keep  on  growing — though  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  have  grown  still  faster  if  they 
had  had  a  little  corn  meal  in  place  of  a  portion 
of  the  shorts. 


DEHORNING. 


PROFESSOR  a.  j.  cook. 


Rapid  spread  of  the  practice;  advantages 
of  it;  not  cruel;  when  and  how  to  dehorn; 
objections. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  travel  some  in 
McHenry  County  and  other  parts  of  Northern 
Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin,  and  I  am 
much  struck  with  the  large  number  of  herds 
of  cattle  that  have  had  their  horns  cut  off. 
In  a  ride  of  13  miles  this  morning  from  Ma¬ 


rengo  to  Harvard,  I  did  not  see  a  single  herd 
that  were  not  artificial  polls.  This  seems  re¬ 
markable,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
this  innovation  is  so  recent  in  its  origin. 
This  of-  itself  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  re¬ 
moving  the  horns  of  our  cattle. 

The  matter  comes  up  for  discussion  at  nearly 
every  one  of  the  W isconsin  farmers’  institutes 
and  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  has  practiced 
dehorning  who  is  not  emphatic  in  its  recom¬ 
mendation.  The  arguments  urged  are :  First, 
it  prevents  those  frequent  and  often  terrible 
accidents  which  result  from  the  use  of  horns 
by  some  yicious  animal.  Secondly,  it  is  af¬ 
firmed  that  dehorned  cattle  can  be  turned  lose 
in  a  shed  or  stall,  and  though  quite  crowded 
they  will  do  well  and  make  far  better  gain 
than  when  tied  up  as  they  must  be  unless  de¬ 
horned.  Thirdly,  it  is  asserted  that  dehorning  is 
not  a  serious  operation.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
cattle  seem  to  object  to  the  confinement  of 
their  heads  even  more  than  to  the  actual  saw¬ 
ing  off  of  the  horns.  More  than  this,  it  is 
said  that  the  animal  goes  to  eating  at  once 
after  the  operation,  and  does  not  fall  off  at 
all  either  in  condition  or  milk  in  consequence. 
It  is  urged  that  dehorning  is  far  less  painful 
than -other  operations  universally  practiced ; 
indeed,  some  enthusiasts  assert  as  their  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  animal  is  really  the  gainer  by  the 
operation :  that  the  worry  and  actual  suffering 
caused  by  hooking  are  more  than  that  caused 
by  cutting  off  the  horns. 

The  general  expression  is  that  it  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  dehorn  after  the  first  year — in  the 
spring  of  the  second  year  of  the  life  of  the 
animal.  It  hurts  the  older  animal  much  less, 
and  there  is  then  no  danger  of  the  horns  start¬ 
ing  out  again.  It  is  stated  that  to  make  the 
work  satisfactory  with  calves  a  piece  of  the 
skull  must  be  gouged  out.  This  seems  to  hurt 
the  calf  cruelly.  This  is  as  we  should  expect. 
In  the  calf  the  growth  and  activity  of  the  part 
are  very  great,  and  of  course  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  nerves  required  add  greatly  to  the 
sensitiveness.  We  can  readily  believe  that 
when  the  horn  is  a  completed  organ,  both 
nerves  and  consequent  sensitiveness  would  be 
at  a  minimum.  The  practical  conclusion  is, 
not  to  dehorn  an  animal  till  the  horns  are  in 
the  way  of  the  best  comfort  and  thrift  of  the 
herd,  as  the  later  the  operation  the  less  the 
pain,  up  to  the  time  when  the  horn  is  a  prac¬ 
tically  completed  growth. 

To  dehorn  the  animal,  it  is  placed  in  stanch¬ 
ions  or  its  head  is  otherwise  made  fast.  Then 
the  horns  are  sawed  off  close  to  the  hair. 
Here  there  is  a  softer  place,  and  less  pain  is 
caused.  Then  very  little  blood  will  escape, 
and  the  animal  will  show  almost  no  disturb¬ 
ance.  There  are  very  few  objectors  at  the 
institutes ;  the  arguments  used  by  those  who 
object  are  looks  and  cruelty.  The  first  is 
certainly  a  valid  objection  iu  case  one  has  a 
fine  herd  of  Short-horns  or  Herefords.  The 
second  one  seems  not  valid  in  the  light  of  the 
testimony  of  such  men  as  Prof.  Henry  and 
many  others  who  have  tried  the  practice. 


RAISING  BROILERS  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 


P.  H.  JACOBS. 

The  incubator ;  temperature  of  incubator  and 
brooder-, feed  for  chicks-,  warmth ;  bowel 
disorder-,  warm,  water-,  more  animal  food 
needed  early  by  some  breeds  than  others ; 
choice  crosses;  cost  and  growth;  sale  of 
broilers;  best  soils  for  a  broiler  farm;body 
lice. 

To  conclude  the  subject  of  broilers,  and  to 
enable  those  interested  to  have  a  handy  num¬ 
ber  for  reference,  I  will  endeavor  to  condense 
my  experience  in  a  small  space,  believing  that 
the  inexperienced  will  find  it  useful  in  many 
ways: 

1.  Any  kind  of  an  incubator  that  will  per¬ 
mit  of  keeping  eggs  at  the  proper  temperature 
will  hatch  them  if  attention  is  given  to  it  by 
the  operator,  observing,  of  course,  the  proper 
conditions  for  moisture. 

2.  The  temperature  for  hatching  eggs  is  103 
degrees  and  the  temperature  of  a  brooder 
should  not  be  under  90  degrees  the  first  two 
weeks,  nor  under  80  degrees  until  the  chicks 
are  six  weeks  old. 

3.  No  food  is  required  for  the  first  24  (or 
even  36)  horn’s.  Then  keep  granulated  (pin¬ 
head)  oatmeal  in  a  little  trough,  always  with¬ 
in  their  reach,  giving  soaked  bread  and  milk 
three  times  a  day,  until  they  are  three  days 
old,  when  they  may  be  given  a  little  chopped 
meat  once  a  day. 

4.  An  excellent  bread  may  be  made  for  them 
by  combining  equal  parts  of  ground  oats,  corn 
meal,  middlings,  and  ground  meat,  baking 
the  mixture  in  an  oven.  Stale  bread  of  any 
kind, crackers,  or  other  cereal  food  are  also  ex¬ 
cellent. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  chicks  are  able  to  eat 
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wheat  and  cracked  corn  they  will  require  but 
little  labor  in  feed,  as  it  will  be  necessary  only 
to  give  them  a  morning  and  night  meal  of  soft 
food.  The  soft  food  may  consist  of  com 
meal,  ground  oats  and  ground  meat,  equal 
parts,  scalded ;  but  any  variety,  such  as  cooked 
potatoes  or  turnips,  chopped  cabbage  or  on¬ 
ions,  milk  or  anything  they  will  eat,  may  be 
given  with  the  soft  food  or  at  noon. 

6.  Warmth  is  the  most  essential  requisite  in 
raising  chicks.  They  must  never  become 
chilled  at  any  time. 

7.  When  the  chicks  crowd  under  the  brooder 
or  under  the  hen,  it  indicates  that  they  do  not 
get  sufficient  warmth,  and  when  they  are 
found  dead,  without  apparent  cause,  under 
the  brooder  in  the  morning,  it  indicates  insuf¬ 
ficient  heat,  the  deaths  occurring  from  crowd¬ 
ing. 

8.  If  too  much  warmth  is  given,  the  chicks 
will  sleep  along  the  edges  of  the  brooder.  It 
is  better  to  give  too  much  than  not  enough. 

9.  If  chicks  have  bowel  disease,  and  become 
“clogged,”  they  have  at  some  time  been  chilled. 
If  the  bowel  disease  is  more  prevalent  among 
those  chicks  that  are  shooting  out  feathers  very 
rapidly,  it  indicates  that  a  meal  of  chopped 
raw  meat  is  needed  once  a  day,  as  the  debility 
occurs  from  lack  of  sufficient  nitrogenous 
matter  to  produce  the  feathers.  The  young 
of  all  birds  require  animal  food  until  they  are 
feathered,  and  chicks  are  no  exception. 

10.  Give  water  in  vessels  so  contrived  that 
the  chicks  can  wet  no  portion  of  the  body. 
Dampness  is  fatal.  Warm  water  should  be 
used  at  all  times  if  possible. 

LI.  Hard-boiled  eggs  will  cause  bowel  dis¬ 
ease,  but  a  raw  egg  mixed  with  the  food  for 
25  chicks,  three  times  a  week,  will  invigorate 
them. 

12.  Adult  fowls  and  chicks  should  never  be 
in  the  same  building,  as  lice  always  come 
from  the  adults  to  the  chicks. 

13.  Never  allow  chicks  in  the  open  air  in 
damp  weather  until  they  are  a  month  old, 
and  not  then  unless  they  are  strong  and 
active. 

14.  Dorkings,  Leghorns,  Games  and  Hou- 
dans  require  more  animal  food  when  very 
young  than  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  and  they  begin  to 
feather  earlier. 

15.  The  chicks  that  appear  almost  naked 
until  well  grown,  are  usually  easy  to  raise,  as 
they  do  not  feather  fast  enough  to  become 
debilitated. 

16.  The  cross  of  Wyandotte  or  Plymouth 
Rock  cock  with  Brahma  or  Cochin  hens,  pro¬ 
duces  hardy  chicks  that  grow  rapidly  and 
large ;  but  the  most  breast  meat  and  plumpest 
carcasses  are  produced  by  crossing  Dorking, 
Game,  or  Leghorn  cocks  with  hens  of  any  of 
the  large  breeds. 

17.  Contrary  to  claims  against  the  cross, 
one  of  the  best  crosses  for  broilers  is  the 
Brown  Leghorn  with  the  Brahma  or  Cochin. 
The  carcass  has  a  plump  breast,  and  yellow 
legs  and  skin.  Such  chicks,  however,  should 
be  sold  for  small-sized  broilers,  as  the  combs 
appear  too  soon  to  permit  them  being  sold 
when  older. 

18.  Broilers  are  sold  entire,  the  feathers 
only  being  removed.  They  must  be  dry-pick¬ 
ed,  the  pm  feathers  removed,  and  the  skin 
free  from  bruises  or  rents.  Pack  in  boxes  or 
barrels,  and  ship  by  express.  They  cannot  be 
sent  to  market  alive  in  cold  weather,  as  they 
would  perish. 

19.  The  cost  per  pound  of  broiler,  for  food 
only,  is  five  cents ;  but  the  cost  of  the  eggs  for 
hatching,  fuel  and  warmth,  labor  and  inter¬ 
est  on  investment  must  be  considered  in  the 
cost. 

20.  If  well  fed,  the  chicks  will  double  their 
weight  every  ten  days  until  they  are  forty 
days  old.  If  forced,  they  will  weigh  a  pound 
each  when  six  weeks  old,  and  two  pounds  at 
ten  weeks. 

21.  The  space  used  on  the  broiler  farms 
under  shelter  is  5x7%  feet,  with  yards  5x16 
feet,  for  100  chicks.  They  never  leave  this 
space  until  they  are  sent  to  market.  The 
brooder  is  one  yard  square.  As  the  brooder 
house  is  warmed  by  the  heat  that  escapes  from 
the  brooders,  if  the  chicks  grow  too  large  for 
the  brooders  (by  which  time  they  are  usually 
well  fattened)  they  do  not  all  go  under  the 
brooder. 

22.  The  first  broilers  usually  come  into  mar¬ 
ket  about  February  1st,  and  they  should  weigh 
not  over  a  pound.  Then  follow  those  not  over 
1 %  pound,  in  March;  April  and  May  demand 
sizes  not  over  \%  pound.  The  prices  vary 
from  25  to  60  cents,  and  occasionally  more, 
per  pound,  being  highest  in  April  and  May. 

23.  The  best  market  is  New  York  city  early 
in  the  season,  but  Boston  prices  equal  those  of 
New  York  later.  Chicago  prices  equal  those 
of  New  York,  but  the  demand  is  a  little  later 
than  in  New  York  for  the  early  lots. 

24.  Sandy  soils  that  cannot  be  devoted  prof¬ 
itably  to  agriculture,  make  the  best  locations 
for  the  broiler  business,  as  such  soils  dry  im¬ 
mediately  after  a  rain,  while  the  water  dis¬ 


solves  and  carries  down  the  filth,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  cholera  and  gapes. 

25.  Whenever  the  chicks  droop,  though  re¬ 
ceiving  the  best  of  care,  look  on  the  heads  and 
necks  for  the  large  body  lice,  and  if  any  are 
found,  rub  a  few  drops  of  lard  on  the  heads 
and  throats,  but  do  not  grease  the  bodies. 


FACTS  FOR  FARMERS. 

PUREBRED  POULTRY  MOST  PROFITABLE;  A 
WARM  STRAW  SHED. 

It  is  a  fact  that  all  farmers  are  not  able  to 
provide  as  comfortable  houses  for  their  poult- 
try  as  many  of  the  fanciers  are,  yet  this  need 
not  deter  the  former  from  keeping  thorough¬ 
bred  fowls.  That  every  farmer  should  keep  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  fowls  no  one  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  deny.  They  are  just  as  essential  in 
their  way  as  any  other  stock.  It  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  it  costs  no  more  to  keep  thor¬ 
oughbred  fowls  than  it  does  to  keep  common 
chickens,  and  the  fact  is  equally  patent  that 
they  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  their 
owner. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  poultry  quart¬ 
ers  in  winter  and  so  many  different  descrip¬ 
tions  have  been  given  of  the  very  best  kind  of 
houses,  that  it  will  be  a  little  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe  one  that  has  not  been  shown  up  over  and 
over.  When  I  lived  in  Indiana  I  made  a  straw 
shed  every  summer  in  which  to  keep  a  part  of 
my  stock,  and  I  soon  found  that  it  was  a  first- 
class  place  to  winter  fowls.  The  last  shed  I 
made  was  the  best.  It  was  made  of  eight  by 
eight  inch  timber  and  had  the  same  sized  posts, 
framed  and  fastened  in  these  timbers.  These 
posts  were  six  feet  high  and  set  on  rocks.  The 
framework  of  the  shed  formed  an  L,one  side  of 
which  was  30  feet  long  by  20,  the  other  10  long 
The  straw  was  stacked  on  the  north  and  west, 
leaving  it  open  on  the  east  and  south.  The 
eastern  10  feet  were  cut  off  for  roosting  places 
and  in  it  were  placed  all  the  perches  that  were 
necessary.  I  boarded  these  ten  feet  up  tightly, 
allowing  the  chickens  only  a  hole  large  enough 
to  allow  them  a  free  ingress  and  egress.  The 
remainder  of  the  entire  shed  was  used  for  a 
range  for  the  fowls  during  the  stormy  days, 
and  in  fine  weather  they  could  run  out.  This 
was  always  warm  enough  to  keep  the  combs 
from  freezing,  especially  when  a  large  number 
were  kept  in  it,  because  of  the  heat  arising 
from  the  bodies  of  the  birds.  1  never  had  any 
trouble  with  birds  being  killed  by  stock  in  the 
day-time,  for  they  were  always  active  enough 
to  keep  from  under  the  feet  of  the  animals. 
With  this  plan  I  was  sure  to  get  eggs  when 
any  one  in  the  neighborhood  had  any  and  very 
often  when  they  didn’t.  It  costs  some  work  to 
make  such  a  shed,  but  it  is  a  work  tliaj  can  be 
done  during  rainy  weather,  when  nothing  else 
can  be  done.  If  one  prefers,  he  can  board  up 
on  two  sides  of  the  posts  and  stuff  straw  be¬ 
tween  the  boards,  leaving  a  door  with  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  as  before  described.  Any 
one  will  find  that  by  throwing  lime  or  ashes 
once  a  week  on  the  droppings  he  will  keep 
down  all  foul  odors  and  in  the  spring  have  the 
best  bed  of  manure  he  ever  possessed. 

Horner  City,  Pa.  dr.  c.  a.  robinson. 

[We  would  not  advise  the  use  of  either  lime 
or  wood  ashes  with  the  manure,  as  either  will 
liberate  the  ammonia  if  wet.  Land  plaster 
or  dry  earth  or  muck  is  much  better. — Eds.] 


PITHY  POULTRY  PARAGRAPHS. 


HENRY  HALES. 

Forming  A  Good  Strain  of  Fowls  by  Se¬ 
lection. — Every  experienced  poultry  breeder 
knows  that  he  succeeds  sometimes  better 
than  others;  that  is,  at  times  the  selections  for 
breeding  for  certain  objects,  will  turn  out 
just  what  is  wished  and  he  will  strike  a  vein; 
while  at  other  times  he  is  not  so  successful, yet 
to  all  appearances  all  the  conditions  may  be 
equally  favorable.  A  wideawake  breeder 
will  take  advantage  of  a  fortunate  mating 
and  carry  it  out  still  further  till  he  reaches 
the  fullest  development  of  the  breed,  and  so 
owns  the  best  prize-taking  birds  of  his  strain. 
This  is  how  breeds  are  improved  and  choice 
strains  of  poultry  are  made.  Every  farmer 
should  save  the  best  prolific  hens ;  get  cocks  of 
a  pure  breed  such  as  suit  his  purpose  to  cross 
with  his  hens,  and  he  is  bound  to  have,  with 
pi’oper  care,  paying  poultry. 

Egg-producing  Quacks.  —  Every  one 
knows  that  eggs  are  the  chief  object  for 
which  we  keep  poultry,  hence  such  eye¬ 
catching  phrases  as  “Make  your  hens  lay,” 
“Do  you  want  eggs*”  etc.  Such  phrases  take 
with  those  who  are  anxious  to  get  eggs  in  a 
hurry  and  are  lacking  in  experience.  These 
stimulating  nostrums  are  not  injurious  when 
given  sparingly,  but  they  are  entirely  super¬ 
fluous.  A  little  Cayenne  pepper,  ginger,  or 
some  such  thing,  is  all  that  will  do  any  good 
when  fowls  are  in  health,  and  any  of  these 
must  always  be  given  very  sparingly  or  the 
fowls  will  suffer  from  reaction.  Either  of 
them  will  cost  next  to  nothing  at  the  grocery 


stores  as  compared  with  the  price  when  put 
up  in  fancy  packages,  the  bulk  of  which  is 
made  up  of  meal  or  some  other  bulk-making 
vegetable  base.  With  proper  feeding,  no 
money  need  be  wasted  in  any  egg-producing 
notions. 

Don't  Spread  too  Much.— Many  disap¬ 
pointments  occur  to  amateurs  in  poul¬ 
try  keeping  through  their  attempting  too 
much  with  inadequate  facilities.  Too  much 
crowding,  or  too  many  varieties  are  the 
rocks  on  which  many  find  themselves  strand¬ 
ed,  after  a  sad  experience  of  loss  from  debil¬ 
ity  and  disease  among  their  stock.  On  a 
farm  never  let  too  many  crowd  into  one  build¬ 
ing,  especially  if  the  poultry  house  is  in  a 
corner  where  the  sun  never  penetrates.  Plen¬ 
ty  of  sun-light,  dry,  clean  houses  without 
crowding  are  essential  parts  of  profitable 
poultry  keeping  in  winter. 

During  a  Thaw,  when  poultry  run  in  and 
out  of  their  houses  with  wet  feet  and  plumage, 
the  earth  floor  often  gets  wet  and  hard  by  the 
constant  treading.  In  such  cases  do  not  dig 
the  surface  in;  it  will  pay  to  skin  off  the  hard 
face  and  save  it  for  manure.  Spread  dry 
earth  or  ashes  in  its  place  rather  than  dig  in 
dirt  and  disease. 

For  Fowls  out  of  Condition  Douglass’s 
Mixture,  or  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  in  the 
drinking-water,  and  then  a  little  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  stimulants  are  good  and  they  will 
usually  bring  them  up  to  their  normal  con¬ 
dition. 

The  Longer  Winter  Lasts,  the  greater 
the  necessity  of  supplying  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  food,  to  carry  hens  through  their  lay¬ 
ing,  which  is  too  heavy  a  strain  on  them  if 
not  well  supported  by  liberal  feeding. 

Fowls  for  Breeding  strong  stock,  should 
not  be  too  much  stimulated  to  lay  before  the 
eggs  are  wanted  for  setting,  or  their  progeny 
will  not  be  so  strong,  as  the  hens  will  be  too 
much  exhausted. 
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FRUITS  FOR  NORTHWESTERN  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

According  to  latest  tests  the  following  are 
the  best  varieties  of  fruits  for  this  section : 

Three  Best  Early  Apples:  Early  Harvest, 
Maryland,  Yellow  Horse. 

Three  Best  Fall  Apples:  Magnum  Bonum, 
Buckingham,  Merit. 

Three  Best  Winter  Apples:  Red  Cheek, 
David’s  Winter,  Winesap. 

Three  Best  Early  Peaches:  Alexander, 
Early  Rivers,  Crawford’s  Early. 

Three  Later  Peaches:  Thurber,  Eaton’s 
Golden  Cling,  Crawford’s  Late. 

Three  Best  Plums:  Wild  Goose,  White  Im¬ 
perial,  Italian  Prune,  or  Prince. 

Three  Best  Early  Pears:  Bloodgood,  Doy- 
ennd,  Bartlett. 

Three  Best  Summer  Pears:  Duchesse, 
Clairgeau,  Seek  el. 

Three  Late  Pears:  Lawrence,  Salem,  Easter 
Beurrd. 

Three  Best  White  Grapes:  Lady,  Ealia 
(? — Eds.),  Martha.  * 

Three  Best  Red  Grapes:  Brighton,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Vergennes. 

Three  Best  Black  Grapes:  Hartford,  Con¬ 
cord,  Norton’s  Virginia. 

Three  Best  Strawberries:  Crescent,  Charles 
Downing,  Sharpless. 

Three  Best  Raspberries:  Mammoth  Cluster, 
Miami,  Davison’s  Thornless. 

Three  Best  Cher ri as:  Black  Tartarian,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wood,  Great  Bigarreau. 

The  above  list  is  compiled  from  years  of 
experience.  N.  w.  craft. 

Yadkin  Co.,  N.  C. 

- »♦« - 

FRUITS  FOR  WESTERN  ILLINOIS. 

For  three  choice  varieties  of  fruit  for  our 
part  of  the  the  country  east  of  St.  Louis— say 
60  miles  square — I  would  recommend : 

Summer  Apples:  Astrachan,  Benoni,  and 
Keswick  Codlin. 

Fall  Apples:  Maiden’s  Blush,  Jonathan  and 
Red  Streak. 

Winter  Apples:  Winesap,  Rome  Beauty, 
Huntsman. 

Summer  Pears :  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Duchesse. 

Fall  Pears:  Sheldon,  Howell,  Anjou. 

Plums:  Wild  Goose,  Lombard,  Marianna. 

Early  Peaches:  Alexander,  Early  Crawford, 
Foster. 

Late  Peaches:  Oldmixon  Free,  Smock, 
White  Heath. 

White  Grapes:  Niagara,  Duchess,  Elvira. 

Red  Grapes:  Delaware,  Brighton,  Lindley. 

Black  Grapes:  Moore’s  Early,  Concord, 
Jewell. 

Early  Strawberries:  Crescent,  Charles 
Downing,  Crystal. 

Late  Strawberries:  Capt.  Jack,  Sharpless, 
Sucker  State. 


d  Raspberries:  Cuihbert,  Turner,  Bran-  I 
dywine. 

Black  Raspberries:  Gregg,  Tyler,  Shaffer. 
Blackberries:  Snyder,  Lawton,  Taylor. 
Currants:  Red  Dutch,  Cherry,  White  ; 
Grape. 

Gooseberry:  Houghton,  Downing,  Smith. 
Jersey  Co.,  Ill.  p.  e.  vandenburg. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

— 

Flower  suggestions',  oxalises,callas, begonias,  i 
bouvardias,  marguerites,  abutilons;  the 
flowers  of  smilax  more  fragrant  than  those 
of  mignonette;  primroses  from  seeds; 
cyclamens,  amaryllis,  helleborus,  freesias; 
hyacinths  the  easiest  to  force;  Leptosyne 
maritima,  Ruellia  macrantha :  the  lilac  for  ' 
forcing-,  snowballs,  deutzias ,  etc. 

The  lengthening  days  and  brighter  sunshine 
begin  to  cheer  our  window  plants  which  evince 
their  appreciation  in  fresh  growth  and  flowers. 
And  our  windows  are  gay  enough.  Suspended 
from  the  brackets  in  the  sunniest  windows  are 
red,  white,  red-edged,  and  single  and  double 
flowered  oxalises;  red,  pink  and  white  gerani¬ 
ums;  Speciosaand  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  fuchs¬ 
ias  single  petunias;  carnations  of  the  various 
shades  between  white,  pink  and  scarlet;  great 
calla  cups,  Saundersii,  rubra  and  other  bego¬ 
nias;  still  a  few  bouvardias;  the  fragrant  Cat¬ 
alonian  jessamine, a  few  waxy  camellias;  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  snowy  marguerites,  white,  yellow 
and  crimson  abutilons,  and  many  others. 

Isn’t  smilax  worth  growing  for  its  flowers? 
Though  small,  they  are  borne  in  the  greatest 
profusion  and  are  more  fragrant  than  mig¬ 
nonette.  We  have  no  better  house-plant  in 
winter  than  the  Chinese  primroses.  While 
you  may  keep  over  the  double-flowering  ones 
for  another  year  don’t  bother  about  the 
singles;  you  can  get  just  as  good  sorts  again 
from  seed,  and  in  this  way  better  plants.  I 
What  lovely  plants  the  cyclamens  are!  Even 
after  they  have  done  blooming,  give  them 
water  enough  to  keep  the  foliage  plump  and 
green  till  April  or  May.  For  house-plants 
I’d  sooner  have  the  ordinary  type  than  the 
Giganteum  cyclamen,  but  get  a  good  strain  of 
seed.  Pure  white,  and  for  red  “Brilliant” 
are  good.  Keep  your  amaryllises  dry  for  a 
couple  of  months  yet;  then  when  you  bring 
them  to  the  light  and  give  them  water  they 
will  throw  up  flowers  more  freely  than  if  you 
should  start  them  now. 

If  you  don’t  grow  Christmas  roses  (Helle¬ 
borus)  try  a  few  next  year,  and  grow  them  in 
pots.  Planted  outside  you  can’t  enjoy  them 
in  winter  even  when  they  bloom;  planted  in 
frames  they  flower  splendidly,  but  walking 
out  there  in  frost  and  snow,  rain  or  slush  to 
see  them  is  poor  enjoyment;  but  if  you  grow 
them  in  pots  and  have  them  in  your  window 
in  winter  they  will  grow  well  and  bloom 
beautifully,  and  that  too  in  a  cold  room  and 
sunless  window. 

Freesias  are  splendid  winter-blooming  win¬ 
dow  plants;  F.  refracta  alba  is  the  best. 
They  are  Cape  of  Good  Hope  bulbs.  They 
should  be  started  in  August,  September  or 
October,  just  as  we  want  them  to  bloom,  al¬ 
lowing  four  to  4%  months  from  potting  to 
blooming  time.  Unlike  hyacinths,*  as  pot 
plants  they  not  only  bloom  well  every  year 
but  they  also  multiply  abundantly.  You 
cannot  get  really  good  flowers  of  Oriental  hya¬ 
cinths  in  before  February ;  but  you  can  have 
Roman  white  hyacinths  in  all  the  time  from 
the  first  of  November  till  April.  It  is  the 
easiest  of  all  bulbs  to  force.  Good  bulbs  yield 
one  large  and  tnree  lesser  spikes  of  flowers. 
The  red  and  blue  “Romans”  are  not  nearly  so 
well  worth  growing  or  accommodating  as  is 
the  white. 

Leptosyne  maritima  is  the  name  of  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  plant  that  has  large,  bright  yellow', 
sunflower-like  blossoms  and  which  blooms  in 
the  greatest  perfection  in  winter.  I  grow  a 
good  many  of  it  and  like  it  much.  Raised 
from  seed  sown  in  summer,  I  get  good  bloom¬ 
ing  plants  for  winter.  The  whole  plant  is 
fleshy  and  brittle.  Over-watering  is  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  it. 

Ruellia  macrantha  is  another  plant  that 
gives  me  great  satisfaction  as  a  winter  bloom¬ 
er.  It  comes  from  South  America  and  has 
large,  funnel-shaped  rose-purple  dowel’s. 
Plants  raised  from  cuttings  last  spring,  plant¬ 
ed  out  in  summer,  lifted  and  potted  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  brought  indoors  in  October, 
began  blooming  about  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  Although  the  plants  may  be  kept  over 
for  many  years,  I  prefer  young  stock  for  fine 
flowers. 

The  lilac  is  the  earliest  of  all  shrubs  to  force 
into  flower,  and  if  you  give  it  heat  enough,  it 
doesn’t  matter  much  whether  you  keep  it  in 
he  cellar  or  in  a  sunny  window,  it  will  bloom 
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all  the  same,  only  the  darker  the  quarters  the 
paler  will  be  the  flowers.  Indeed,  you  can 
cut  off  a  branch  with  good  plump  flower  buds, 
put  its  end  into  a  bottle  of  water,  set  it  in  a 
sunny  window  and  dew  it  overhead  morning 
and  evening,  and  it  will  bloom  out  as  readily 
as  will  a  forsy thia  or  pussy  willow.  Japanese 
and  American  snowballs,  deutzias,  early-flow¬ 
ering  spiraeas  and  many  other  early-blooming 
shrubs  are  also,  at  this  time  of  year,  very 
sensitive  to  heat,  light  and  moisture.  Just  as 
soon  as  you  can  dig  up  one  or  two,  try  them. 
And  they  respond  much  more  quickly  after 
having  been  left  outside  unprotected  from 
frost  than  if  they  had  been  lifted  in  the  fall 
and  since  then  kept  over  in  the  cellar.  In 
forcing  hardy  plants,  always  start  gently. 
And  the  early-blooming,  showy  garden  clem¬ 
atises  force  easily,  and  with  little  exertion, 
can  be  had  in  bloom  between  February  and 
May.  Hydrangeas  are  worth  starting  early. 
By  starting  a  few  now  we  get  them  into  flower 
in  April  and  May,  and  they  last  so  long  when 
they  come  into  bloom.  There  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  Thomas  Hogg  among  whites,  and 
Rosea  among  reds. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN'S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 


On  Friendship. — A  Frenchman  classified 
his  friends  under  three  heads— those  who 
loved  him,  those  who  hated  him  and  those 
who  didn’t  care  about  him.  I  have  lately 
noted  another  variety— perhaps  a  distinct  spe- 
cjes_tbe  friend  who  not  only  demands  that 
you  love  him — which  is  just,  at  least  from  the 
American  point  of  view — but  who  requires 
you  to  love  all  his  dogs.  This  last  phrase  is 
“metaforakl,”  as  a  “fonetic”  correspondent 
lately  spelled  the  word.  I  meaD  that  he  in¬ 
cludes  it  in  the  duty  of  friendship  that  one 
should  have  just  as  much  faith  in  all  his  hob¬ 
bies  as  he  has  himself.  This  is  rather  trying, 
especially  if  he  is  an  experimental  horticul¬ 
turist,  and  an  “originator  of  novelties,”  ain’t 
it,  dear  Rural?— (We  are  afraid  it  is. — Eds.] 

What  Shall  We  Do  About  It?— Buceph¬ 
alus  happens  to  have  “quite  a  good  many” 
friends  of  this  sort— good  men,  kind  men,  em¬ 
phatically  nice  men,  to  one  of  whom  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  refuse  a  favor,  even  though  it 
be  to  try  his  last  seedling  grape,  fee  careful 
that  no  one  gets  any  of  the  wood,  and  give 
your  honest  opinion  about  it  as  soon  as  it 
bears.  I’d  a  good  deal  rather  do  that  for  an 
avowed  and  bitter  enemy — hadn’t  you,  dear 
Rural?— [Yes,  indeed. — Eds.]  I  would  have, 
perhaps,  one  chance  in  two  hundred  to  make 
a  friend  of  him;  while  the  other  way  I  have 
two  hundred  chances  to  one  to  make  an 
enemy— one  fiercer  and  more  irreconcilable 
than  “a  woman  scorned.” 


And  Again. — Suppose  your  friend  is  occu¬ 
pying  an  important  official  position,  and  you 
are  a  public  writer  whose  bounden  duty  to 
your  readers  it  is  to  render  a  true  account  of 
your  friend’s  work.  Perhaps  you  believed 
him  eminently  qualified  for  the  place,  exerted 
yourself  to  get  him  into  it,  and  announced  his 
apointment  with  eulogy.  Time  passes,  and 
with  all  the  good  purposes  a  man  can  have ,  he 
fails  to  satisfy  the  public  he  was  set  to  serve. 
Letter  after  letter  comes,  setting  forth  that 
dissatisfaction.  You  perhaps  write  to  him 
privately,  mentioning  these  criticisms.  He 
tells  you  in  reply  that  the  public  is  not  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  his  work.  You  point 
out  to  him  that  however  needful  or  important 
the  work  he  is  doing,  it  is  both  duty  and  wis¬ 
dom  for  him  to  try  to  serve  the  public  in  the 
way  the  public  wants  service.  You  are  sadly 
made  to  realize  that  he  is  bent  on  riding  his 
own  hobby  at  the  public  expense.  Will  any 
one  point  out  the  way  in  which  you  can  do 
your  own  duty  and  retain  his  regard? 

On  Good  Farming.— It  is  a  “poor  coote” 
indeed  that  cannot  plant  a  crop  on  rich  new 
land,  and  get  enough  from  it  to  feed  him  and 
his  family.  But  when  the  poor  cootes  have 
cleared  out  all  the  primal  fertility— eaten  it 
up  or  wasted  it — another  kind  of  man  is  re¬ 
quired  to  get  a  living  and  competence  by  till¬ 
ing  the  ground.  Farming  old  land  profitably 
is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  Horticulture  is  a 
fine  art.  Training  is  essential  to  success  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  difference  between 
the  farming  of  a  skilled  farmer,  or  the  garden¬ 
ing  of  a  skilled  gardener,  and  the  work  of  the 
unskilled,  is  as  wide  as  the  difference  between 
the  boy’s  charcoal  sketch  of  a  horse  on  a  barn 
door,  and  a  painting  by  Rosa  Bonheur. 

Genius  in  Farming. — Men  of  genius  have 
become  tolerable  draughtsmen  and  painters 
without  instruction,  but  one  of  these  was 
never  known  afterwards  to  advise  another 
young  man  to  do  the  same.  He  would  say, — 


‘I  can  show  you  things  in  a  minute  that  took 
me  20  years  to  find  out,  and  during  that  time 
I  was  falling,  through  ignorance,  into  bad 
habits  and  ways  which  now  I  can  never 
fully  overcome.”  It  is  very  wise  to  make  use 
of  the  world’s  stored  wisdom. — the  toilsome 
findings-out  of  innumerable  men  since  human 
improvement  began.  It  is  good  to  have  a 
genius  for  farming,  but  even  genius  can  be 
helped  by  a  ladder,  to  which  learning  has 
been  well  compared. 

Good  Sense,  Too. — Instruction  will  feed 
good  sense,  but  good  sense  itself  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  gift.  It  is  in  reality  the  power  of 
correct  mental  comparison,  and  is  as  much 
innate  as  “a  good  eye,”  or  “a  deft  hand.” 
Without  it  a  farmer  inevitably  falls  into 
costly  errors,  often  into  ruinous  ones.  But 
this  innate  good  sense  is  capable  of  great  im¬ 
provement  by  cultivation,  and  as  nearly  all 
have  the  germs  of  it,  a  wise  culture  may,  in  a 
way,  even  confer  this  boon  upon  those  who 
seek  it. 

On  Farming  as  a  Source  of  Wealth.— 
Good  sense,  energy  and  acquisitiveness  are  the 
foundations  of  money -getting.  A  clear-headed 
independence  of  thought  will  often  open  out 
new  ways  to  wealth,  so  that  some  have  made 
fortunes  where  others  have  barely  kept  them¬ 
selves  alive.  All  these  characteristics  are 
partly  innate,  and  a  man  born  without  a  good 
share  of  them  is  handicapped.  To  such  the 
way  even  to  a  moderate  competence  must  be 
through  painful  industry,  and  that  minute 
economy  which  skirts  on  meanness,  and 
frequently  drops  in.  It  is  a  fact  that  moder¬ 
ate  fortunes  are  quite  frequently  acquired  by 
plain,  common  farming,  even  in  “rugged 
New  England,” — which,  by  the  way,  contains 
a  large  amount  of  good  farming  land. 

Moderation  with  Security. — These  be¬ 
long  to  the  arts  of  tillage,  as  distinguished 
from  industries  dissociated  from  the  soil. 
Great  gains  and  safety  are  not  often  found 
together.  If  a  just  average  were  struck,  the 
equation  would  show,  I  am  sure,  that  agricul¬ 
ture,  even  as  now  pursued  in  America,  is  the 
best  business  going.  Certainly  it  is  so  for  the 
“average  man,”  since  it  is  a  business  that  re¬ 
quires  no  phenomenal  brilliancy,  but  rather 
the  careful  application  of  the  common  quali¬ 
fication  of  civilized  humanity.  There  are 
verge  and  scope  enough  in  it,  so  that  even 
superior  minds  need  not  weary  of  it,  while  it 
need  occasion  none  of  the  excitement  which 
weakens  and  wears  out  both  body  and  mind 
before  their  prime.  For  those  whose  life  is 
in  the  atmosphere  of  “storm  and  stress”  farm¬ 
ing  in  any  form  is  unsuited.  He  who  deals  so 
directly  with  nature  must  be  able  to  possess 
his  soul  in  patience,  and  wait  for  the  perfect 
work  of  that  virtue. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VI-EWS. 

Let  the  Weather  Bureau  Help  Farm¬ 
ers! — I  am  somewhat  interested  in  the 
weather  Signal  Service,  as  I  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  have  been  waiting  for  and  expecting 
such  an  improvement  as  will  enable  every 
farmer  to  form  a  comparatively  true  idea  of 
what  the  weather  for  the  day  will  be  without 
waiting  until  evening  to  find  out.  Where  a 
farmer  lives  a  long  distance  from  the  place  of 
publication,  the  report  as  given  in  the  daily 
papers  is  of  little  use,  even  if  he  can  go  to  the 
post-office  every  day.  There  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  who  are  not  willing  to  afford 
a  daily  paper.  The  last  report  of  the  chief 
signal  officer  does  not  seem  to  be  very  encour¬ 
aging  to  those  who  wish  most  for  a  good 
weather  signal  system.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  people  themselves  or  those  who  are 
interested  might  do  something  better  than  has 
yet  been  done.  I  have  a  plan  to  propose 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  worked  out  if 
it  can  be  properly  brought  before  the  people. 
The  signal  should  be  sent  to  certain  telegraph 
offices  and  from  these  distributed  over  the 
country.  At  the  office  a  pole  or  mast  should 
be  set  up,  and  instead  of  using  flags  of  differ¬ 
ent  desiens,  broad  bands,  say  two  feet  wide, 
should  be  stretched  between  hoops,  say  three 
feet  in  diameter.  These  bands,  of  which  there 
need  be  but  a  few  and  of  different  elementary 
colors,  should  be  made  so  that  they  can 
readily  be  removed  from  the  mast  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  various  orders.  A  certain  combin¬ 
ation  to  represent  a  certain  weather  signal  to 
be  sent  out,  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  top  of  the 
pole,  and  can  be  rapidly  copied  with  similar 
bands  on  poles  all  over  the  vicinity. 

This  plan  would  cost  but  little  to  carry  out 
and  if  generally  adopted  every  little  hamlet 
could  have  a  signal  on  its  highest  elevation 
and  every  person  interested  in  the  weather, 
living  in  the  valley  or  on  high  ground,  could 
learn  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  what  the 
weather  for  the  day  is  likely  to  be.  Of  course, 
the  predictions  from  headquarters  should  be 
as  accurate  as  possible  and  the  telegraph  sig¬ 
nal  stations  should  not  be  too  far  apart. 


We  need  some  means  of  foretelling  the 
weather  with  reasonable  accuracy  that 
will  give  each  one,  whatever  his  situation, 
all  the  benefits,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  other  papers  of 
influence  will  take  up  the  matter  it  will  soon 
be  a  thing  accomplished.  There  is  no  need  of 
stating  the  benefits  to  be  derived;  any  intel¬ 
ligent  person  will  readily  understand  the  na¬ 
ture  of  these  on  stopping  to  consider. 

Warren,  Me.  f.  w.  h. 

[R.  N.-Y.  This  is  a  timely  subject.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  farmers  discuss  it.  At 
present  the  weather  indications  are  of  consid¬ 
erable  service  to  those  who  live  where  they 
can  get  the  morning  papers.  We  have 
watched  them  carefully  for  some  years  and 
have  found  them  surprisingly  accurate.  Let 
the  farmers  tell  what  they  want  and  how  they 
want  it  and  the  authorities  at  Washington 
can  work  more  intelligently.] 

Keeping  Accounts.— In  the  Rural  for 
December  24,  page  856,  a  subscriber  told  how 
he  had  kept  his  accounts  of  farm  operations 
for  40  years.  If  he  could  give  his  method,  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  many  readers.  Far¬ 
mers  want  shorter  methods  than  merchants. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.  g.  i.  g. 

R.  N.-Y.  The  subscriber  referred  to  writes 
us  as  follows  concerning  his  method  of  account¬ 
keeping: — First  I  enter  the  day  of  the  week 
and  date;  the  condition  of  the  weather — 
whether  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  rainy  or 
snowy.  If  there  is  any  storm  I  tell  its  course 
and  character,  prevailing  wind,  temperature 
at  six  A.  M.  and  six  P.  M.,  and  when  I  am  at 
home  at  noon — then  I  briefly  mention  the 
general  business  of  the  day,  and  the  result  of 
the  day’s  labor ;  if  of  several  kinds,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  result  of  each.  General  observations — 
in  regard  to  business,  crops,  fruits,  etc.  In 
regard  to  cattle  I  tell  if  any  are  ailiDg  or 
really  sick  and  the  method  of  treatment, 
whether  by  another  or  myself.  Then  comes 
any  change  or  improvement  in  feeding  or 
care  of  stock  of  any  kind.  Observations 
while  riding  about  the  country,  are  also  noted, 
as  well  as  the  negligence  of  many  farmers  in 
the  care  of  farm  implements.  The  pithy  sug¬ 
gestions  gained  from  others  find  a  place,  and 
so  does  a  correct  account  of  all  incomes  and 
expenditures.  Thoughts  upon  any  subject 
that  may  have  most  occupied  my  mind  during 
the  day  are  recorded,  always  aiming  at 
brevity  but  accuracy.  All  of  it  is  so  simple  a 
child  might  do  it  better — but  I  have  an  un¬ 
broken  chain  since  February  1,  1847.  It  is 
practically  of  no  value  to  others,  but  without 
price  to  myself.  Those  who  have  read  the 
Rural  through  its  long  and  interesting  life 
have  now  and  then  seen  an  extract  from  a 
leaf  in  my  diary.  I  use  a  three  or  four  quire 
8x10  blank  book,  known  as  a  journal,  and 
ofttimes  larger  ones,  always  carrying  in  my 
side-pocket  a  small  memorandum  book  to  note 
down  any  data  of  interest  during  the  day  to 
be  copied  into  the  diary  that  night. 

Farm  and  City.— The  isolation  of  farm 
life,  with  its  hard  work,  and  lack  of  social 
intercourse  and  other  advantages,  used  to 
cause  quite  a  difference  in  the  manners  and 
appearance  of  a  farmer  and  a  city  gentleman. 
Formerly  city  cousins  who  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  society,  saw  much  in  the  dress  and 
conversation  of  country  relatives  to  excite 
their  mirth  and  ridicule.  There  is  now  less 
difference  between  country  and  city  folks. 
The  church,  the  school,  the  grange,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  association,  the  railroads,  the  literary 
society  have  all  had  their  influence,  but  more 
potent  in  leveling  these  distinctions  than  all 
else  are  the  newspapers,  more  especially  the 
agricultural  paper,  with  its  varied  depart¬ 
ments,  instructing  each  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  from  oldest  to  youngest.  The  girls  and 
boys  of  the  farm  will  now  compare  favorably 
in  general  intelligence  and  true  politeness 
with  those  of  the  city.  They  may  lack  eti¬ 
quette  and  polish,  but  they  are  not  inferior  in 
tact  and  solid  acquirements  that  fit  them  to 
be  useful  members  of  society.  s.  w.  h. 

Pendleton,  Ind. 

The  Frontispiece,  illustrating  the  railroad 
accident,  is  a  powerful  picture.  It  will  set 
farmers  to  thinking.  It  will  recall  to  the 
mind  of  almost  every  reader  of  the  Rural  a 
similar  accident  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  such  accidents  are  so 
common  is  that  the  railroads  seldom  have  to 
pay  any  damages.  It  is  assumed  that  if  the 
whistle  is  blown  and  the  bell  rung,  according 
to  law,  the  unfortunate  who  is  run  over  is  at 
least  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  This 
is  not  always  a  correct  assumption.  Railroad 
companies  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  put 
up  either  automatic  gong  signals,  or  gates  at 
every  dangerous  crossing.  j.  w.  G. 

Bogus  Butter  in  the  Country.— What 
can  be  done  to  stop  the  sale  of  bogus  butter  in 
our  country  stores?  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
are  a  dozen  stores  selling  it  within  a  circuit  of 


four  miles  of  my  residence.  Farmers  can  not 
sell  the  genuine  article,  be  it  ever  so  good,  at 
any  price,  except  for  trade  in  small  lots ,  and 
there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  what  they 
dall  “fresh  Delaware  butter”  sold.  The  busi¬ 
ness  commenced  about  a  year  ago,  when  the 
authorities  began  to  hunt  the  bogus  article  in 
New  York  and  other  places.  Before  that  we 
could  sell  our  butter  readily  and  for  good 
prices;  now  nobody  wants  it.  Kingston  and 
Saugerties  are  also  full  of  the  bogus  article. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  amos  cheney. 

[R.  N.-Y. — Those  who  sell  bogus  butter  will 
conduct  their  business  where  they  can  most 
easily  escape  detection.  They  were  driven 
out  of  the  larger  places  because  there  were 
too  many  inspectors  and  agents  to  keep  track 
of  them.  In  country  districts  where  there  are 
few  officials  to  investigate  them  they  consider 
themselves  safer.] 

How  Blushing  Paid. — Many  thanks  for 
the  little  Rural  Blush  potato  sent  us  in  1883. 
Some  laughed  when  they  saw  our  little  Blush 
until  I  hid  it  away  in  the  cellar.  It  was  care¬ 
fully  planted  and  has  increased  so  wonder¬ 
fully  that  if  all  the  potatoes  from  that  little 
tuber  had  been  used  only  for  seed,  in  1888 
they  would  plant  1,000  acres — and  all  this  in 
only  five  years,  and  two  of  these  dry  seasons. 
Some  of  our  neighbors  blushed  this  fall  when 
they  found  their  potatoes  turning  out  only 
five  and  10  bushels  to  the  acre ;  but  I  hid  my 
Blushes  again  in  the  cellar  at  the  rate  of  125 
bushels  to  the  acre.  This,  however,  I  do  not 
blush  to  record.  There  is  a  moral  in  all  this 
which  would  make  thousands  rich  if  they 
would  only  learn  “to  despise  not  the  da}  of 
small  things.”  G.  a.  f. 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. 

[R.  N.-Y. — It  pays  to  blush,  evidently.] 

I  Breed  for  Early  Lambs,  sell  the  ewes 
as  soon  as  fat,  get  most  of  them  off  without 
turning  out  to  grass  and  buy  in  new  stock 
early  in  July.  Last  year  my  flock  cost  me 
delivered,  $318.  My  sales  of  old  stock,  lambs 
and  wool  amounted  to  a  trifle  over  $1,050, 
which  I  think  pretty  good,  as  I  had  the  scab 
to  fight  all  winter.  W.  A. 

Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

The  Niagara  Grape  bore  fruit  with  me 
last  season  for  the  first  time  and  ripened  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Concord.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  I  shall  root  up  some  of 
my  old  varieties  next  season  and  set  out  the 
Niagara.  It  pays  to  have  such  fruit.  Some 
of  my  bunches  were  as  perfect  as  the  pictures. 
Those  that  I  bagged  looked  like  wax-work. 

Charlotte,  Vt.  o.  h.  a. 

Sulphur  for  Seed  Potatoes.— Last 
spring  I  sifted  some  sulphur  over  a  few  pieces 
of  seed  potatoes  for  scab.  Potatoes  in  general 
were  nearly  destroyed  by  potato  bugs,  but  I 
could  find  none  on  those  so  treated ;  but  they 
were  not  entirely  free  from  scab  h. 

Prickly  Comfrey  Again.— Much  is  said 
about  Prickley  Comfrey  lately  in  the  R.  N.-Y. 
I  am  digging  up  my  own  patch;  have  tried  it 
three  years;  find  that  only  some  cows  will  eat 

it.  e.  E. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

LESSONS  IN  OATS. 

Our  last  year’s  experience  with  the  oat 
crop  has  taught  us  a  very  important  lesson. 
The  sooner  the  grain  is  sown  after  the  ground 
is  in  order  for  work  in  the  spring,  the  greater 
will  be  the  chance  of  success.  Those  of  my 
neighbors  who  got  their  seed  sown  the  earliest 
saved  their  crop  in  good  condition,  while 
those  sown  a  week  later  were  almost  an  entire 
loss  on  account  of  frequent  rains  at  the  time 
of  harvesting,  My  plan  is  to  plow  the  ground 
in  the  fall.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  in  the 
spring  and  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  to 
work,  run  over  the  field  with  a  good  cultivator, 
sow  the  seed  broadcast  and  harrow  it  in,  but 
don’t  roll  unless  the  soil  is  sandy.  I  find  also 
that  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  of  White 
Pobsteier  oats  give  as  many  bushels  of  crop 
as  three  will,  while  the  crop  from  two  bushels 
of  seeding  will  weigh  from  two  to  five  pounds 
more  per  bushel,  so  that  any  more  than  two 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  a  dead  loss,  and  if 
the  land  is  in  good  condition  I  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  seed  lighter,  as  that  variety  stools  or 
branches  out  well.  j.  p. 


Kingston,  N.  J. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


PLUM  CULTURE. 

A. [A.,  Mt.  Washington ,  Ky. — I  have  a  thin, 
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gravelly  piece  of  land  that  has  been  in  culti¬ 
vation  for  several  years.  It  was  seeded  to 
Orchard  Grass  last  spring,  and  I  am  thinking 
of  planting  it  with  Damson  Plums  next  spring, 
and  do  not  like  to  plow  up  the  grass  for  a 
while  yet.  Would  the  trees  do  well  if  set  out 
without  plowing,  and  allowed  to  grow  for  a 
year  or  so  without  cultivation?  Is  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  Damson  superior  to  the  common  blue 
plum?  Would  it  succeed  here?  The  old  blue 
Damson  pays  well  here ;  there  are  no  Sbrop- 
shires  planted  that  I  know  of. 

Ans. — Dig  holes  two  and  one-half  or  three 
feet  square  and  one  and  one-half  foot  deep — 
not  less  than  10  feet  apart  each  way.  Fill  the 
holes  to  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  sur¬ 
face  with  good,  rich  soil,  and  pack  it  down 
firmly.  The  surface  soil  immediately  under 
the  leaves  in  a  forest  or  woodland  is  excellent 
for  this  purpose.  Make  a  small  hole  in  the 
center  for  the  tap-root  of  the  tree.  Set  the 
trees  not  more  than  three  inches  deep¬ 
er  than  they  grew  in  the  nursery. 
Spread  out  the  laterals  and  fibrous  roots  and 
pack  the  soil  firmly  about  them.  As  your 
land  is  thin,  it  would  be  well  to  put  around 
the  trees  a  mulch  of  coarse  stable  or  barnyard 
manure  at  least  six  inches  deep  and  to  extend 
two  feet  or  more  in  every  direction  from  the 
tree.  You  can  then  let  the  Orchard  Grass  or 
any  other  grass  grow,  and  your  trees  will  grow 
also  and  do  well.  The  plum  tree  needs  but 
little  cultivation,  and  the  Damson  less  than 
any.  You  may  let  the  mulch  remain  all  the 
summer.  Late  in  the  fall  or  the  following 
spring,  the  mulch  may  be  removed  and  the  soil 
around  the  trees  may  be  loosened  a  few  inches 
deep  with  a  hoe,  when  the  mulch  may  be  re¬ 
placed.  A  Kentucky-  friend  has  about  50 
young  Damson  trees  growing  in  a  solid  Blue 
Grass  and  Orchard  Grass  soil.  They  have 
never  had  any  cultivation,  except  the  mellow¬ 
ing  of  the  surface  soil  a  few  feet  around  them 
once  a  "year.  They  have  all  lived  and  have 
made  good  growth.  He  has  other  Damson 
trees  growing  in  a  back  yard,  which  never  had 
any  cultivation  at  all.  The  soil  around  them 
is  packed  as  hard  as  a  public  road.  They  have 
made  a  fine  growth,  some  of  them  being  20 
feet  high,  and  they  yield  enormous  crops 
every  year.  2.  We  have  never  grown  the 
Shropshire  Damson,  and  can  only  say  that  we 
know  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  prominent 
horticulturists.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  common  Damson,  and 
equal  to  it  in  quality,  while  the  tree  is  very 
productive. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  RUSSIAN  APPLES. 

Subscriber,  Alexandersville,  Ohio. — When 
was  the  Government’s  importation  of  Russian 
apples  made,  especially  the  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  Red  Astrachan,  Alexander  and  Tetof- 
sky?  When  did  Messrs.  Budd  and  Gibb  make 
their  importations?  What  varieties  are  likely 
to  prove  desirable  for  this  locality  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  H,  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

The  Government  importation  of  Russian 
apple  trees  and  cions  was  made  in  the  fall  or 
winter  of  1800-70;  but  the  varieties  named  in 
the  inquiry  were  then  in  the  country  and 
widely  distributed.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
they  were  brought  from  Svveeden,  via  Eng¬ 
land,  nearly  50  years  ago,  to  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  thence  disseminated.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  no  part  in  this.  Messrs. 
Budd  and  Gibb  went  to  Russia  in  the  summer 
of  1883.  So  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  plums  ob¬ 
tained  by  them  has  yet  fruited  in  America. 
Those  apples  reported  to  be  most  highly  es¬ 
teemed  in  Russia  are  Antonovka,  Red  and 
Yellow  Anis,  Babuschino,  Bogdanoff.  Long- 
field,  White  Russet,  Switzer,  Titovka,  Ostre- 
koff  Pippin,  Prolific  Sweeting,  Heidorn’s 
Streaked  (sweet),  Enormous  aDd  Yellow 
Transparent.  These  are  named  in  the  order 
of  their  keeping.  The  first  six  are  good  keep¬ 
ers  in  Russia,  but  our  hotter  summers  and 
longer  seasons  (caused  by  a  difference  of  from 
15  to  20  degrees)  reduce  their  keeping  quality 
to  mid-winter,  at  best.  There  are,  However, 
two  or  three  Russian  apples  which  have  proved 
good  keepers,  though  otherwise  faulty.  Not 
all  of  the  above  list  are  entirely  “iron-clad,” 
but  they  average  much  hardier  than  Ameri¬ 
can  apples,  none  of  them  being  inferior  to 
Fameuse  in  that  respect,  while  they  are  nearly 
all  heavy  and  early  bearers  of  large,  handsome 
and  good  apples.  In  dessert  quality,  contrary 
to  the  general  belief,  based  on  the  early  im¬ 
portations,  the  Russian  apples  average  quite 
as  good  as  those  of  any  other  country. 
PREPARING  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUIT  AND 
POULTRY. 

B.  F.  L.,  Merrill,  Wis. — I  have  10  acres  of 
new  ground,  a  part  of  it  dry  and  rolling  and 
a  part  level,  low  ground.  It  is  a  sandy  loam 
with  a  dry  subsoil.  It  is  covered  with  a 
growth  of  poplars,  willows,  briars,  etc.  About 
two  acres  are  cleared  and  plowed.  How 
should  I  treat  the  soil,  and  what  would  be  the 
best  kind  of  vegetables  to  grow  on  it  this  year? 
I  intend  it  for  gardening  and  poultry,  as  there 


is  a  good  market  for  everything.  What  kinds 
of  small  fruits  would  be  best;  and  what  varie¬ 
ties  of  poultry?  I  have  already  33  common 
fowls.  Some  of  my  neighbors  say  the  land 
will  produce  nothing  until  it  has  been  worked, 
rotted  and  well  brought  up.  A  fine  spring 
flows  through  it. 

Ans. — The  land  seems  well  adapted  for  gar¬ 
dening  and  the  poultry  business.  First  of  all, 
clean  it  of  trees,  briars,  etc.,  by  cutting  or 
grubbing  them  out  so  deep  that  the  roots  will 
not  interfere  with  future  plowing.  Next 
plow  deep  and  subsoil.  If  wood  ashes  can  be 
had,  apply  about  100  bushels  per  acre  broad¬ 
cast.  If  they  cannot  be  had,  use  instead 
about  the  same  quantity  of  common,  air- 
slaked  lime,  and  over  that  apply  a  liberal  coat 
of  barnyard  manure  (new  is  the  best),  and 
immediately  incorporate  it  with  the  surface 
soil  by  going  over  it  with  a  disc  harrow. 
The  ashes  or  lime  will  neutralize  the  acids  and 
help  to  decompose  the  vegetable  fibers;  while 
the  manure  will  directly  enrich  the  soil.  For 
a  first  crop  there  is  nothing  better  than  pota¬ 
toes.  After  the  first  crop  the  ground  will 
answer  very  well  for  general  garden  crops, 
except  that  the  low,  level  ground  will  be 
found  best  for  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
and  onions,  and  the  higher,  rolling  ground 
for  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  melons,  etc  ,  and  all 
small  fruits  will  succeed  best  upon  the 
high  ground.  Hardly  too  much  manure  can 
be  used  for  most  varieties  of  vegetables,  but 
for  small  fruits  upon  new  land,  but  little  will 
be  needed.  Grapes  should  be  planted  upon 
the  highest  and  driest  ground  having  a  south¬ 
ern  slope.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
blackberries  would  probably  bring  the  best 
returns.  Winter  protection  must  be  given. 
All  things  considered,  we  think  the  Plymouth 
Rock  the  best  breed  for  profit. 

THE  LARGEST  TREES. 

T.  Bros.,  N.  Y.  City. — What  is  the  largest 
circumference  of  any  living  tree  and  where 
does  it  grow  ? 

Ans. — No  one  can  say  with  certainty  that 
the  largest  living  tree  has  yet  been  seen  by 
civilized  man.  Until  recently  it  was  supposed 
that  the  largest  race  of  trees  were  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Redwoods  or  “Big  Trees”— Sequoia 
gigantea— of  California.  There  are  four 
groups  of  these— the  Calaveras,  Mariposa  and 
Fresno  groups  situated  in  the  counties  of  the 
same  names,  and  another  group  lately  discov¬ 
ered  on  the  western  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada.  They  range  in  diameter  all  the  way  up 
to  30  and  38  feet,  and  if  their  enormous  but¬ 
tresses  are  included,  the  diameter  of  the 
largest  is  even  still  greater,  while  in  hight 
they  run  from  250  to  450  feet.  As  the  circum¬ 
ference  is  estimated  at  three  times  the  diam¬ 
eter,  the  largest  of  these  must  be  over  144  feet 
iu  girth  without  including  the  buttresses 
round  the  bottom  of  the  trunks.  Travelers 
tell  us,  however,  that  the  Eucalyptus  of 
Australia  is  still  larger.  Eucalyptus  amyg- 
dalina,  we  are  assured,  often  attains  a  hight 
of  480  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  81  feet,  indi¬ 
cating  a  circumference  of  243  feet.  It  is  sup. 
posed  that  still  larger  specimens  still  exist  iu 
the  unexplored  interior  of  Australia. 

GALLOWAYS. 

E.  C.  /?.,  Alden,  la—  l.  Are  Galloway  cat¬ 
tle  desirable  for  farmers  in  this  State?  2. 
How  do  they  compare  with  other  polled  breeds 
as  regards  milk  production?  3.  Who  are  re¬ 
liable  breeders  in  this  section? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Galloway  is  a  very  hardy 
breed,  maturing  early  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  and  producing  a  fair  carcass  of  prime 
beef.  It  is  best  adapted  for  the  ranges  or  for 
beef-producing  farms,  as  it  isn’t  at  all  a  dairy 
breed,  though  one  of  the  best  beef  breeds.  2. 
The  Galloway  hardly  gives  as  much  milk  as 
the  Aberdeen-Angus,  which  it  resembles  in 
most  respects,  though  not  so  large  as  a  rule. 
The  Red  Polled  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  is  much 
more  of  a  general-purpose  cow,  giving  a  large 
mess  of  milk  and  also  a  fair  carcass  of  beef 
when  turned  off  for  the  butcher.  Where  milk 
is  an  object  this  is  the  most  profitable  of  the 
polled  breeds  for  the  general  farmer.  3.  Hugh 
Paul,  Heron  Lake,  Minn. ;  E.  R.  Hardy, 
Abingdon,  Ill.,  and  M.  R.  Platt,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ,  offer  Galloways  for  sale. 

WOOD  ASHES. 

“ Subscriber," Hanover, Mich.— I  have  about 
50  bushels  of  partially  leached  wood  ashes, 
which  I  wish  to  sow  on  my  wheat.  1.  Should 
I  sow  them  on  the  snow  this  winter,  or  in  the 
spring  after  the  frost  is  out?  2.  Would  they 
be  more  valuable  sown  on  two  or  three  acres 
than  spread  over  a  field  of  10  acres?  3.  When 
is  the  best  time  to  sow  plaster  and  salt  on  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows? 

Ans.— In  the  case  of  wood  ashes,  nothing 
that  we  can  think  of  will  be  gained  by  spread¬ 
ing  the  ashes  now,  while  unless  the  land  is 
quite  level  the  ashes  will  be  carried  more  or 
less  to  lower  places  or  accumulate  in  dishes  or 
inequalities.  Leached  ashes  contain  little  but 
lime  with  a  small  per  cent,  of  magnesia  and 


iron,  and  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Their  chief  value  is  the  lime. 
We  should  spread  the  50  bushels  on  not  over 
three  acres.  You  may  sow  plaster  in  the  fall. 
Salt  might  better  be  sown  in  the  spring. 

COTTON-SEED  MEAL  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

1 1  Progress,'1'  Pine  Bluff  *  Ark. — Would  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  that  has  been  slightly  damaged 
by  heating  before  it  was  manufactured  be  as 
good  a  fertilizer  as  undamaged  meal?  The 
former  costs  $12.50  and  the  latter  $18  per  ton; 
which  would  be  the  more  profitable?  The  in¬ 
jured  meal  is  a  trifle  darker  than  a  first-class 
article,  but  emits  no  bad  smell  and  seems  all 
right. 

Ans. — This  damaged  seed  is  not  injured  in 
any  way  for  use  as  a  fertilizer  but  rather  im¬ 
proved,  because  its  partial  decomposition  will 
have  made  the  nitrogen  in  it  more  readity 
available.  Its  dark  color  indicates  that  the 
meal  is  made  from  the  whole  seed ;  if  this  is 
the  case  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  that  from 
the  hulled  seed,  as  the  hull  is  not  so  iich  in 
nitrogen  as  the  kernel.  The  following  figures 
show  the  difference  betwen  the  two  kinds  of 
meal  and  the  values  estimated  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  fertilizers: 


Per  cent,  of 

Whole 

seed 

meal. 

Hulled 

seed 

meal. 

Value  per 
pound. 

Nitrogen . 

3.8 

7.09 

17  cts. 

Potash . 

2  3 

2.00 

6  cts. 

Phosphoric  acid . 

8.1 

8.00 

10  cts. 

Total  value  per  100  lbs. 

99cts. 

$1.47 

CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

S.  and  H.,  Thompson  Falls,  M.  T. — How 
are  cranberries  raised,  and  what  soil  is  best 
adapted  to  them? 

Ans. — Cranberries  are  indigenous  on  marsh¬ 
es  which  contain  more  or  less  mucky  soil,  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  thriving  on  drier  lands.  Plants 
may  be  obtained  at  the  East  from  cultivated 
plantations.  At  the  North  and  West  they  may 
be  obtained  from  marshes,  where  they  occur 
in  the  wild  state,  as  well  as  from  those  under 
cultivation.  Plants  can  be  grown  from  seeds 
taken  from  berries  offered  in  the  market;  but 
the  plant  grows  naturally  among  marsh 
grasses ,  and  the  effort  to  grow,  them  from  the 
seed,  (which  is  very  small,)  would  be  quite 
sure  to  fail,  unless  the  soil  was  kept  moist,  and 
probably  also,  unless  either  naturally  or  arti¬ 
ficially  sheltered  from  sun,  wind  and  frost, 
until  the  plants  are  well  established. 


Miscellaneous. 

V.  D.  S.,  Lewiston,  Pa. — 1.  What  is  the 
objection  to  root-grafted  pear  and  apple  trees? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  raise  a  fair  crop  of  cabbage 
on  a  light,  sandy  soil,  such  as  is  found  in  the 
peach  belt?  3.  I  expect  to  plant  40  bushels  of 
seed  potatoes  and  use  three  tons  of  the  best 
fertilizer.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  have  the 
rows  18  inches  apart,  using  20  bushels  of  seed, 
and  3,000  pounds  of  fertilizers  per  acre,  or 
three  feet  apart,  using  10  bushels  of  seed  and 
1,500  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  the  object 
being  to  get  the  largest  yield  of  marketable 
potatoes?  Land  no  object. 

No.  1.  We  know  of  no  objection  to  root- 
grafting.  It  is  probably  the  cheapest  way  of 
obtaining  stock.  2.  We  can  not  answer  this 
question.  Cabbages  thrive  on  sandy  loam. 

3.  We  should  make  the  rows  three  feet  apart 
by  all  means. 

IF.  K .,  New  York. — 1  have  several  Dutch 
hyacinths  in  glasses.  Some  are  coming  up  in 
the  center;  others  are  sending  up  shoots  at 
the  sides,  small  and  weak.  Should  I  cut  these 
away,  or  allow  them  to  grow?  I  fear  the 
center  growth  will  be  weakened  if  they  are 
permitted- to  remain. 

Ans. — The  first  thing  to  attend  to  in  the 
glass  cultivation  of  hyacinths  is  to  get  the 
roots  well  developed  before  the  buds  push. 
We  doubt  if  the  side  shoots  will  weaken  the 
central  shoots.  The  bulb  can  easily  furnish 
food  for  all. 

B.  T.  P.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. — The  best 
way  to  obtain  the  necessary  facts  regarding 
dehorning  cattle  is  to  send  30  cents  to  H.  H. 
Haaff,box  193, Chicago,  Ill.,  for  his  little  book. 
Most  of  the  cases  of  successful  dehorning  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Rural  have  been  the  outcome  of 
a  study  of  this  book.  We  learn  that  Mr.  H.  is 
about  to  publish  a  new  and  larger  volume  on 
the  subject. 

C.  W.  G.,  Trout  Bun,  Pet.— What  does  the 
Rural  think  of  Australian  millet  so  highly 
extolled  by  seedsmen? 

Ans. — We  don’t  know  what  Australian  mil¬ 
let  is;  but  after  looking  up  what  is  claimed 
for  it,  we  conclude  it  must  be  Johnson  Grass. 

D.  B.  P.,  Dana,  III. — Where  can  I  get  the 
Everbearing  Ear'nart  Raspberry  ? 

Ans.— G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Coud.,  are  the  headquarters  for  the  sale 
of  this  variety. 

S.  A.  A.,  Beverly,  Mass. — You  can  obtain 
the  book  on  Alabama,  by  sending  10  cents  in 
stamps  to  L.  C.  Holt,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

L.N.  B.,  Springfield,  Vt. — The  plant  vo 


send  for  name  is  Mublenbergia  sylvatica.  In 
its  native  situations  it  fills  an  important  part 
among  indigenous  grasses. 

S.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — You  can  send  a 
sample  of  the  muck  to  Professor  H.  B.  Arms- 
by,  State  College,  Center  Co.,  Pa.,  for  analy¬ 
sis. 


DISCUSSION. 


SELECT  LISTS  OF  THREE  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT. 

E.  P.  P.  Clinton,  N.  Y. — I  appreciate  the 
enterprise  of  the  Rural  in  securing  those 
pomological  lists  that  have  lately  appeared  in 
its  columns:  but  in  my  judgment  they  are 
nearly  valueless,  and  in  some  cases  misleading. 
There  is  a  palpable  effort  in  some  cases  to 
boom  a  fruit  for  sale  by  the  writer,  and  in 
other  cases  a  filling  in  of  what  has  been  best. 
Take  a  list  of  pears,  for  instance,  and  leave 
out  Sheldon  and  Anjou,  and  what  can  you 
say  of  it?  There  is  only  folly  in  any  longer 
putting  into  recommended  lists  such  fruits  as 
the  Downing  Strawberry — good  as  it  is.  It  is, 
except  in  rare  localities,  far  surpassed  by 
Sharpless,  Lida,  Buback,  Cumberland,  Itasca, 
etc.  Think  of  a  list  of  red  grapes  in  these 
days  with  Brighton  left  out!  Iam  specially- 
pleased  that  the  Versailiaise  currant  gets  into 
Mr.  Augur’s  list.  It  is  the  best  red  currant  in 
existence.  He  also,  with  Mr.  Campbell,  gives 
the  Herbert  grape  the  place  it  deserves.  On 
grapes,  no  authority  surpasses  Campbell.  Is 
it  not  amusing  to  see  Rebecca,  superior  in 
quality,  as  it  is,  recommended  to  be  grown  as 
far  north  as  Vermont?  Prentiss  is  so  bad  a 
failure  that  Hubbard,  who  boomed  it,  now 
formally  withdraws  it.  Can  any  sane  man 
recommend  Adirondack  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion?  And  there  is  the  Bidwell  strawberry! 
and  the  Wilson!  The  Clapp  pear  is  losing  all 
popularity,  so  some  of  our  best  dealers  refuse 
longer  to  handle  it.  The  paper  of  Governor 
Furnas  aims  at  giving  what  information  he 
can,  and  does  not  go  on  to  fill  out  a  specific 
list.  It  is  certainly  not  to  the  Rural’s  inter¬ 
est  to  help  boom  the  Kieffer! 

R.  N.-Y.— Our  correspondent  may  nos  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Rural  has  never 
said  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Prentiss  grape  ed¬ 
itorially.  We  could  never  see  anything  in  it 
to  praise.  As  to  the  Kieffer  Pear,  he  should 
know  that  the  R.  N.-Y.,  alone  among  the  farm 
press  and  much  to  the  displeasure  of  interested 
parties  and  advertising  patrons,  estimated  it 
as  inferior  in  quality  at  its  best  and  valuable 
only  for  its  fine  appearance  and  for  canning. 

CETEWAYO  POTATO. 

D.  S.  M.,  Watertown,  N,  Y.— In  the  no¬ 
tice  of  this  potato  in  a  late  Rural  no 
allusion  is  made  to  its  botany.  I  raise  the 
question  of  classification  which  is  theoretically 
of  some  importance;  otherwise  the  variety  is 
only  a  novelty.  If  it  is  really  a  new  African 
species,  it  may  have  value  to  re-invigorate  the 
failing  health  of  Solanum  tuberosum.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  is  only  a  sport  of  S.  tuber¬ 
osum.  The  color  is  not  a  genuine  black,  but 
a  dark  purple  outside  and  a  lighter  purple  in¬ 
side  and  it  runs  in  streaks  of  white  and  purple 
exactly  as  some  of  the  streaked  purple  sports 
of  S.  tuberosum  do.  It  may  have  originated 
in  Africa  from  seed  of  S.  tuberosum,  and  it 
may  never  have  been  in  Africa. 

J.  J.  T.,  Forest  City,  Ia.— I  read  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Viewsin  December  3  Rural,  and 
G.  O.  G.  of  Kankakee,  Illinois,  speaks  my 
sentiments  about  the  Rural  exactly,  for  it 
does  certainly  have  a  cheering  effect  on  me 
every  time  I  read  your  paper.  It  is  the  first 
paper  that  I  look  at  when  they  come.  Some 
say  “Why  don’t  you  take  a  Western  paper,” 
but  I  can  not  find  its  equal. 


The  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
— The  Rural  Vermonter  editorially  speaks 
of  a  recent  visit  to  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College. 

The  college  has  a  silo;  food  for  the  cattle  is 
put  up  and  fed  in  various  -ways,  and  the  most 
careful  and  accurate  account  of  the  feeding 
and  its  results  is  kept,  so  that  the  students  may 
have  definite  knowledge  of  the  value  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  foods,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  should  be  fed  to  give  the  best  results. 

The  students  are  required  to  exercise  their 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  value  of  stock  in 
the  following  manner:  A  scale  of  graded 
points,  not  accessible  to  students,  is  kept  of 
most  of  the  animals  on  the  farm.  The  student 
takes  a  given  animal,  and  after  carefully 
looking  it  over,  rates  it  on  the  different  points 
in  the  scale,  according  to  his  judgment.  A 
tutor  at  hand  with  the  true  scale  then  points 
out  the  errors  in  judgment,  if  any,  giviug  rea¬ 
sons  therefor.  This  practice  is  followed  uutil 
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the  student  is  able  to  form  a  tolerably  accu¬ 
rate  judgment  of  the  quality  of  cattle  when¬ 
ever  he  sees  them. 

Quite  an  important  part  of  the  training  at 
this  college  is  in  the  mechanical  department. 
There  are  two  shops,  one  for  wood  and  one  for 
iron  work.  In  the  wood  shop,  the  students  are 
taught  to  make  boxes  and  joints  of  various 
kinds.  They  are  required  to  make  models 
from  drawings  of  different  devices,  including 
frames  for  buildings.  In  the  iron  shop  are 
forges,  lathes,  planers  and  sufficient  machinery 
to  enable  a  student  with  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind  to  build  a  steam  engine.  The  Editor  of 
the  Vermonter  was  told  that  one  boy  built  a 
two-horse  power  steam  engine  the  pastseason, 
took  it  home  and  set  it  upon  his  father’s  farm. 
When  a  student  leaves  this  department  he 
knows  how  to  make  a  sled,  repair  almost  any 
machine  on  a  farm,  mend  a  chain,  and  do  al¬ 
most  any  job  on  woodwork  that  is  required  on 
a  farm. 

The  veterinary  department  is  ably  con¬ 
ducted.  There  is  such  an  amount  of  gross 
ignorance  displayed  by  the  ordinary  horse  and 
cow  doctors,  that  it  really  seems  like  a  blessing 
to  dumb  animals  to  have  such  a  department 
connected  with  an  agricultural  college.  In 
this  department,  all  kinds  of  deformities  and 
diseases  of  different  animals  are  treated  by  a 
skillful  veterinarian.  Bodies  of  animals  are 
dissected  and  studied  with  as  much  care  and 
assiduity  as  human  subjects  in  a  medical  col¬ 
lege,  and  the  bright  student  cannot  fail  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  dumb 
animals  and  their  treatment,  which,  if  put  in 
practice,  will  allay  much  suffering  and  save 
the  lives  of  many  valuable  animals  which 
would  doubtless  be  killed  by  quack  doctors. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  is  a  great 
institution,  and  every  one,  be  he  a  farmer  or 
not — for  every  one  is  benefited  by  agricul¬ 
tural  progress — should  bless  its  existence. 


Ensilage. — According  to  investigations 
made  by  the  N.  E.  Farmer  ensilage  is  all  the 
while  growing  popular  in  Massachusetts.  One 
farmer  says  that  some  important  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  manner  of  putting  in 
the  silage.  He  now  grows  corn  that  will 
mature  earlier  than  the  varieties  at  first  used. 
Many  now  use  the  dent  corns  of  the  Middle 
States,  such  as  the  Learning  or  the  Northern 
flint  varieties.  It  has  been  proved  that  a 
more  mature  fodder  will  produce  better 
silage,  even  as  unripe  fruit  or  fodder  is  a 
source  of  danger.  As  a  usual  thing  less  seed 
is  sown  than  formerly,  12  to  16  quarts  per  acre 
being  as  much  as  is  now  used  in  his  vicinity. 
When  flint  corns  are  grown  it  is  common  to 
break  off  the  ears  before  putting  the  fodder 
into  the  silo.  In  his  own  case,  he  has  put  ears 
and  all  into  the  silo,  saving  the  breaking  off, 
husking,  shelling  and  grinding,  a  matter  of  15 
cents  a  bushel,  and  he  has  the  corn  evenly 
mixed  through  the  silage.  .  .  .  It  is 

best,  says  another,  to  have  the  silo  small  in 
area  and  deep,  as  by  this  method  he  can  feed 
from  the  whole  top  of  the  silage  and  with 
no  waste,  while  by  the  old  method  of  cutting 
down  the  side,  as  practiced  by  him  for  a  year 
or  two,  there  was  always  more  or  less  waste, 
together  with  much  hard  work.  He  thinks 
no  better  feed  can  be  had  for  milch  cows  than 
good  silage  and  clean  Hungarian  hay  to¬ 
gether  with  a  grain  ration  containing  a  lib¬ 
eral  portion  of  shorts  or  glaten  meal.  .  .  . 
In  looking  at  different  silos,  remarks  a  third, 
two  or  three  in  a  single  day,  and  seeing  the 
silage  and  the  methods  of  feeding,  his  own 
opinion  is  that  it  is  best  to  let  the  crop  get 
well  advanced  toward  maturity  and  cut  it  fine 
when  put  in,  and  then  depend  on  it  for  only 
about  half  the  ration  to  be  fed.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  who  cannot  get  power  readily  to  cut  their 
corn  are  putting  it  in  whole.  Some  like  it 
quite  well,  others  find  it  much  more  trouble 
to  feed,  and  there  is  much  more  wasted  by  the 
cattle.  ...  A  fourth  farmer  says  he  finds 
that  farmers  now  prefer  to  let  corn  that  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  silo  stand  longer  and  become 
more  mature  than  was  the  former  custom, 
claiming  that  the  silage  is  less  sour  and  more 
nutritious  than  when  cut  earlier.  There  is  a 
diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  weighting 
the  silage.  He  found  the  sweetest  silage 
where  the  least  weight  was  applied.  Almost 
all  of  those  who  believe  in  the  silo  have  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  a  mature  plant  is  more 
nutritious  than  one  cut  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
its  growth, being  a  complete  change  of  opinion 
from  that  held  five  or  six  years  ago. 


THE  RURAL’S  LUNCH. 

Prof.  Roberts,  of  Cornell  University,  says 
that  a  cow  that  makes  six  pounds  of  butter  a 
week  on  cold  water  will  make  seven  pounds  if 
the  water  be  warmed.  He  further  says  that 
cows  will  drink  one-third  more  when  the 
water  is  warmed  to  80  degrees  than  they  will 
at  32  degrees  and  that  the  milk  will  increase 
one-fifth  without  deterioration . 

Luther  Burbank, of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  says 


that  many  of  his  Japan  chestnuts  bear  large, 
fine  nuts  the  “second  year  from  seed  in  the 
nursery  rows.”  “These  enormous  nuts,”  he 
says,  “ripened  on  the  trees  only  18  months 
from  the  time  the  seed  was  dropped  in  the 
ground.  The  nuts  average  nearly  an  ounce 
each.”  Such  cases,  which  are,  of  course,  ex¬ 
ceptional,  show  what  the  Japan  chestnut  is 
capable  of.  Now  what  we  want  is  to  propagato 
from  early  bearing  seedlings  which  bear  the 
largest  nuts  of  the  best  quality . 

The  results  of  an  experiment  made  by  our 
contributor,  Mr.  E.  S.  Goff,  at  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  and  published  in  the 
Weekly  Press  of  Philadelphia,  show  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  the  deep  cultivation  of  corn, 
fully  supporting  the  Rural’s  experiments 
made  12  years  ago  and  since  repeated.  The 
root-pruned  corn  yielded  37  bushels  to  the  acre, 
while  that  not  root-pruned  yielded  60  bushels. 
The  cultivation  in  the  root-pruned  plot  was 
done  by  a  lawn  edge  cutter  at  first  when  the 
plants  were  three  to  six  inches  tall  and  again, 
June  24,  cutting  three  inches  deep  and  three 
to  four  inches  from  the  hill . 

The  London  Garden  finds  the  Double-flow¬ 
ered  Wistaria  an  “ugly  monstrosity.”  The 
R.  N.-Y.  purchased  a  plant  some  seven  years 
ago,  but  it  has  not  bloomed . 

We  also  find  in  the  above  journal  a  notice 
of  a  new  rose  which  is  said  to  be  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Rosa  rugosa  and  the  Tea  rose  Sombreuil. 
The  Rural  made  its  announcement  of  hav¬ 
ing  originated  hybrids  between  Rosa  rugosa 
and  Harrison’s  Yellow  last  March.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  them  appeared  in  the  London  Garden 
of  last  September . 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  announce  a  new 
strawberry  named  Louise.  The  originator  is 
Mr.  N.  Hallock,  of  Queens  County,  Long 
Island,  a  good,  true  man,  and  we  do  not  believe 
he  would  aid  in  introducing  a  new  variety 
that  did  not  possess  first-rate  merits . 

An  interesting  fact  is  mentioned  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Storer  in  “Agriculture,”  that  it  is  no  un¬ 
usual  thing  for  the  chemist  to  find  substances 
in  the  ashes  of  a  plant  which  he  cannot  detect 
by  his  most  delicate  experiments  either  in  the 
soil  in  which  the  plant  grew  or  in  the  water 
of  that  soil.  It  is  well-known  that  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  iodine  for  use  in  medicine  and  in  the 
arts  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds, 
though  we  are  wholly  incompetent  to  obtain 
iodine  directly  from  sea-water,  or  even  to 
detect  its  presence  there  with  certainty . 

One  of  our  exchanges,  we  have  forgotten 
which  one,  says  that  Mr.  Ed.  Lefort,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Meaux, 
has  seen  peaches  grafted  on  the  English  Haw¬ 
thorn.  He  says  the  trees  are  remarkably  vig¬ 
orous,  and  produce  annually  abundant  crops. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  . 

The  Japan  Umbrella  Pine.— The  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Chronicle  says  that  a  correspondent  of 
the  Garten  Zietung  communicates  some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  specimen  of  this  singular  and 
distinct  conifer  that  is  growing  in  the  garden 
of  Max  Daniel  Wolterbeck,  Valenburg,  near 
Arnheim,  in  Holland.  It  was  planted  where 
it  now  stands,  in  a  very  exposed  situation, 
20  years  ago,  and  is  a  healthy  and  beautifully 
formed  tree.  Moreover,  it  has  never  suffered 
in  the  least  from  frost  or  other  climatal  in¬ 
fluences.  Of  pyramidal  shape,  it  is  nearly  13 
feet  high,  with  a  circumference  of  a  little 
over  21  feet.  Last  year — or  rather  the  year 
before  last  now — it  bore  for  the  first  time  two 
ripe  cones,  and  the  seed  produced  15  seedlings. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  this  fine  tree 
willl  be  planted  by  all  who  prize  variety.  It 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  distinct  of 
coniferous  evergreens.  The  R.  N.-Y.  procured 
a  tree  some  10  years  ago,  and  we  have  kept  its 
merits  before  our  readers  ever  since.  The 
only  objection  to  it  is  that,  like  the  Red  Cedar, 
it  assumes  a  brown  color  in  the  winter . 

Mr.  Berg,  Howard  presumes  in  the  Boston 
Weekly  Globe,  is  a  pious  man,  and  his  society 
is  well  paid,  and  his  servants  might  quite  as 
well  spend  part  of  their  time  in  examining 
the  appliances  for  torture  indulged  in  by  the 
careless  servants  of  the  ignorant  people  who 
own  the  horses.  The  fact  that  a  man  has  $2,500 
to  invest  in  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses 
by  no  means  qualifies  him  to  be  a  judge  of 
animals.  “See  how  my  horses  toss  their  heads, 
with  what  spirit  they  flick  foam  here  and 
there,”  said  one  of  these  fellows.  “Yes,”  was 
the  reply,  “and  perhaps  if  some  donkey  were 
to  put  an  iron  ring  about  your  neck,  holding 
your  chin  up  at  an  angle  of  52  degrees,  were 
to  put  a  gag  in  your  mouth  so  held  by  curb 
and  straps  as  to  agonize  the  cords  of  your  neck, 
you,  in  a  vain  search  for  rest  by  change  of 
position,  would  toss  your  head  and  flick  your 
foam.”  Eight  in  every  10  horses  that  stand 
in  front  of  Grace  Church,  and  up  and  down 
that  pavement,  are  in  torture,  while  the  mis¬ 
erable  sinners  inside  are  staring  at  each  other 
with  their  eyes,  while  their  lip  service  ascends 
to  the  Imperial  Majesty  that  sits  upon  the 
everlasting  throne  above.  On  the  boxes  sit 


|  coachmen  and  footmen,  whose  sole  pleasure 
consists  in  swapping  stories,  squirting  tobacco 
i  juice,  touching  gently  with  the  lash  the  al¬ 
ready  tortured  horses  in  their  merciless  con¬ 
trol . 

A  man  in  Pennsylvania,  says  the  N.  E 
Farmer,  reports  to  a  dairy  convention  that  he 
began  feeding  a  peck  of  pomace  per  day  each 
to  his  cows,  night  aud  morning  with  marked 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk.  The  increase 
j  continued  as  the  pomace  ration  was  increased 
till  a  bushel  and  a  half  was  fed  to  each  cow 
per  day.  Another  found  the  pomace  a  com¬ 
plete  substitute  for  the  grain  he  had  been  feed¬ 
ing  to  supplement  a  short  pasture.  Pomace, 
like  apples  or  other  rich  food,  must  be  fed 
with  caution  or  ill  results-may  follow . 

The  difference  between  fresh  green  peas 
and  those  that  have  lain  awhile  after  being 
picked  is  well  shown  by  the  following  trial 
made  by  a  Michigan  lady.  One  mess  of  peas 
was  picked  the  night  before  and  the  other 
just  before  dinner  of  the  day  both  were  eaten. 
Her  husband  thought  she  had  used  sugar  in 
the  lot  picked  before  dinner . 

In  Professor  Shelton’s  ensilage  experiments 
this  fact  was  very  apparent  from  the  first :  that 
the  capital  required  for  machinery,  men,  and 
teams,  in  making  ensilage,  puts  the  system 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  farmers  in  general. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  says,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  phosphate  in  the  basic  slag 
will  prove  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  va¬ 
rious  phosphates  in  use  amongst  agricultur¬ 
ists  . 

Mr.  Hoard  has  seen,  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances,  where,  by  too  liberal  feeding  of  corn, 
heifers  of  great  promise  were  given  a  beefing 
bias  of  growth,  and  their  future  as  cows  com¬ 
pletely  ruined.  An  effort  should  be  made  to 
develop  bone  and  muscle  and  not  fat,  and  to 
this  end  there  is  no  better  food  than  skim- 
milk  . 


DIRECT. 

Mississippi  News:  “There  is  one  good 
thing  about  wire  fences.  They  can’t  be  used 
for  posting  patent  medicine  advertisements.” 

- Husbandman:  “In  ordinary  ailments, 

no  doubt,  the  best  restoratives  are  rest,  sleep, 
and  plain  food,  with  judicious  exercise.  Em¬ 
ploy  these  agencies  wisely  and  throw  physic 

to  the  dogs.” - Professor  Storer  states,  in 

his  fine  work, “Agriculture,”  that  he  “noticed 
some  years  ago  that  Indian  corn,  which  had 
been  made  to  sprout  in  a  flower -pot  that  was 

watered  with  milk,  had  white  leaves.” - 

“Experimenters  have  observed  that  grass-sod 
may  give  off  as  much  as  from  two  to  five 
pounds  of  w  ater  for  each  and  every  square 

foot  of  surface  every  24  hours.” - “The 

farther  north  grain  is  grown,  so  much  the 
shorter  is  the  term  of  its  vegetation.  Barley 
ripens  20  days  earlier  in  Alten,  in  70  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  where  on  the  average  of 
years  the  mean  summer  temperature  is  only 
54  degrees,  than  it  does  in  Christiana,  in  lat¬ 
itude  50  degrees,  where  the  mean  summer  tem¬ 
perature  is  60  degrees;  aud  yet  the  plants  are 
as  well  developed  in  the  one  place  as  in  the 

other.” - “Curiously  enough,  this  power  of 

ripening  speedily  becomes  hereditary  in  the 
course  of  some  generations,  so  that  plants 
springing  from  seeds  that  have  been  brought 
from  the  far  North  to  more  Southern  locali¬ 
ties,  grow  as  fast,  at  first,  or  about  as  fast,  as 
they  would  have  grown  at  home.” 


-“BEAUTY 


Cuticura  Remedies  Cure 
Skin  and  Blood  Diseases 
from  Pimples  to  Scrofula* 


NO  PEN  CAN  DO  JUSTICE  TO  THE  ESTEEM  IN  WHICH 

the  Cuticura  Remedies  are  held  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  whose  lives  have  been  made 
happy  by  the  cure  of  agonizing,  humiliating,  Itching, 
scaly,  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and 
blood,  with  loss  or  hair. 

Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautlfier,  prepared  from  it,  exter- 
ntlly ,  and  Cuticura  Resolvent, the  new  Blood  Purifier, 
Internally,  are  a  positive  cure  for  every  form  of  skin 
and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

S3?-  Send  for  “  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases. 


S3?"  Pimples,  black-heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin 
S3?"  prevented  by  Cuticura  Soap. 

Rheumatism.  Kidney  Pains  and  Weakness 
speedily  cured  by  Cuticura  Anti-Pain 
Plaster,  the  only  pain-killing  plaster. 


How  to  SAVE  re-shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs. 
Particulars  FRKE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 


and  all  out-buildings. 

_  ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

HF  PRICE  LOW. 

~~i  Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 

ISHt41ttSMJT4:*  ISimne  St.,  New  York  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFINC  CO. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY 

CREAMERY 

—We  will  pay  Freight.— 

Write  for  our  wholesale  offer 
to  first  purchaser.  Address 

Delaware  County  Creamery  Co, 

"  RENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 


SCROLL  SAWS,  TOOLS, 

and  all  material  used  by  the  Scroll 
Sawyer  or  Woodworker.  Send  4  cts. 
in  stamps  for  large  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Saws,  Tools,  Designs,  etc. 
Or  send  10c.  in  stamps  for  the  Cata¬ 
logue,  a  handsome  10  cent  Pattern  and 
SO  COUPON  OFFERS.  We  have 
the  Largest  Stock  of  Scroll  Saw 
Goods  in  tho  U.  S.  J.  WILKINSON 
CO.,  7?  State  Street,  Chicago,  ILL 


riding^o/waPkVngPsteel  CULTIVATORS 

With  Double  Row  Corn 
Planter  nucl  Fertilizer 
complete  in  one  machine. 

Crowned  with  Medals 
since  1870. 

ZING  of  tho  COEN  FIELD 

TIiouhiiimIh  hi  u hc  giving 
entire  satisfaction. 

Agents  wanted.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  Name  this  paper 

1IENC1I  &  DKOMUOLD, 
York,  Pa. 
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GOULDS  h  AUSTIN, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

167  &  160 

LAKE  STREET. 
CHICAGO,  ILL 

EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY 

GIVEN  TO 
ACTIVE 
AGENTS. 


A  VALUABLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 


GARDENING  SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

1ME  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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30th.  Year; 


AND  HORTICULTURIST, 

A9rl  'Vr p q  r»« 

THE  FLORAL  CABINET, 

17th  Year; 


16th  Year; 

Have  united  to  make  one  large,  strong,  hand¬ 
some,  reliable,  illustrated,  monthly  magazine 
of  horticulture  under  the  name  of 


THE  AMERICAN  HARDEN, 


for  the  garden ,  orchard ,  house,  greenhouse , 
conservatory ,  lawn ,  farm  and  nature. 


Written  by  Meelian,  Falconer ,  Hoskins,  Saunders.  Manda,  Bull ,  Munson ,  and 
other  successful  gardening  folk  in  all  sections ,  fully  describing  the  culture  of  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  and  Flowers,  out-doors  and  under  glass;  also  Ornamental  Gardening  and 
Tree  Planting.  Address  The  American  Garden,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 
Only  $1.00  a  year;  10  cents  a  copy ;  in  club  with  B,  N.-Y,  $3.50. 
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THE  BUBAL  fSIW-YOBSSIB. 


JAN  26 


„  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  J  ournal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  C4.RMA.V. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1888. 


Read  what  Prof.  Cook  says  about  de¬ 
horning  on  page  55. 


We  are  now  preparing  the  story  of  our 
hybrids  between  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries,  which  will  be  illustrated  with  por¬ 
traits  of  several  of  the  plants,  which  are 
well  executed  and  quite  true  to  life.  At 
present  these  hybrids  are  merely  curious. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  they  will  develop 
into  something  more  one  day. 


Readers  will  find  the  “Volunteer” 
tomato  announced  among  the  novelties 
of  the  catalogues  now  being  mailed  to 
interested  people.  It  is  an  excellent  to¬ 
mato  as  grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last 
season — one  of  the  best — but  not  mater¬ 
ially  differing  from  such  well-known 
kinds  as  Paragon,  Mayflower,  Optimus 
and  the  like,  and  in  no  way  better,  so  far 
as  the  Rural  could  judge. 


In  our  special  club  list  is  now  included  the  popu¬ 
lar  Weekly  Courier-Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
We  will  send  it  and  the  Rural  New-Yorker  one 
year  for  $2.75.  Also  the  Weekly  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  $2.50,  com¬ 
bination  Price.  As  for  many  years  past,  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  club  with  the  Inter-Ocean,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  the  Free  Press,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  either 
of  which  and  the  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  sent  for  $2.50  a 
year.  The  price  of  the  Rural  and  N.  Y.  World,  ot 
this  city,  with  its  book  premium,  will  be,  as  hither¬ 
to,  $2.60.  Subscribe  through  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Send  for  specimens  to  the  publishers  of 
the  above  journals. 


We  urge  it  upon  our  readers  now  as  we 
did  10  years  ago  and  have  nearly  every 
year  since,  to  raise  potatoes  from  seeds. 
Let  the  young  folks  try  it  if  the  old  folks 
have  too  much  else  to'  think  of  and  to  do. 
Read  what  is  said  on  page  51.  If  you 
have  no  seeds  perhaps  you  may  get  them 
by  correspondence  with  seedling  potato 
growers.  Some  of  the  seedsmen,  also, 
sell  the  seeds.  Treat  them  just  as  you 
would  tomato  seeds. 


CONSISTENT. 


Politicians  and  Frauds :  “Washing¬ 
ton  said  that  ‘Agriculture  is  the  most 
healthful,  most  useful  and  most  noble  em¬ 
ployment  of  man.’  So  say  we  all  of  us, 
hurrah  I”  See  first  page  cartoon. 


The  South  Carolina  phosphate  indus¬ 
try  is  being  pushed  with  unusual  vigor. 
Lately  the  business  has  been  languishing, 
owing  to  low  prices  and  dull  sales.  Yes¬ 
terday,  however,  crude  rock  advanced  40 
cents  a  ton,  and  good  acid  phosphate  $1. 
The  rise  is  attributed  to  the  prosperous 
condition  of  Southern  farmers  and  the 
fine  crops  of  last  season,  which  have  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  purchase  more  liberally. 
The  prosperity  of  agriculture  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  prosperity  of  every  ether 
industry. 


Rarely  a  year  passes  during  which  we 
do  not  receive  inquiries  as  to  the  Seven- 
head  or  Egyptian  wheat  and  occasionally 
a  fine  head  is  sent  to  us  for  identification. 
This  variety  was  one  of  the  first  sown  at 
the  Rural  Farm.  As  a  winter  wheat 
most  of  it  was  killed  and  the  few  surviv¬ 
ing  plants  bore  but  a  single  weakly  stem 
which  could  not  support  the  head  as  it  be¬ 
came  heavy  with  maturing  grain.  As  a 
spring  wheat  it  did  not  ripen.  There  are 
parts  of  the  Northwest  where  it  matures 
and  yields  very  well,  but  we  can  not  learn 
that  it  is  anywhere  preferred  to  other 
kinds. 


RESPECTFUL  * 

otice  is  given  that  we  are  always 
glad  to  send  specimens  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  to  any  names  with  which  our  read¬ 
ers  may  favor  us.  We  shall  be  grateful 
to  any  of  our  subscribers  who  may  take 
the  trouble  to  send  us  a  new  subscriber 
with  their  renewal. 

Specimens,  posters,  &c.,  cheerfully  sent 
to  all  applicants  or  to  any  list  of  names 
furnished  by  our  readers. 


Tell  us  of  a  better  intermediate  pea 
than  the  Telephone.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  was  the  first  to  try  this  pea,  hav¬ 
ing  imported  it  the  season  it  was  first 
announced  in  England.  So  also  were  we 


the  first  to  report  (in  print)  upon  the 
American  Wonder,  Stratagem,  Pride  of 
the  Market,  Racket,  Market  Garden, 
Challenge,  President  Garfield,  Emerald 
Gem,  Latest  of  All,  Abundance,  Ever- 
bearing,  Vermont  Wonder,  Cleveland’s 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Six  or  eight  of  Lax- 
ton’s  late  seedlings,  Early  Paragon, 
Alaska,  Minimum,  Anticipation,  and  al¬ 
most  too  many  others,  we  find  upon  look¬ 
ing  over  our  notes,  to  mention. 


A  question  arose  last  week  regarding 
the  duty  on  a  quantity  of  felting  imported 
from  Europe.  Did  it  contain  wool?  Ex¬ 
pert  testimony  proved  that  the  wool-like 
substance  found  in  it  was  cow’s  hair.  It 
appears  that  there  are  cattle  in  certain 
parts  of  Russia,  with  coats  so  long  and 
shaggy  that  the  hair  is  actually  of  use  in 
making  rough  articles  of  felting  or  even 
wearing  apparel.  Shall  we  have  a  new 
breed  of  cattle  as  a  result  of  this  discov¬ 
ery?  They  would  have  to  be  bred  for 
hair  in  order  to  make  them  popular.  If 
the  idea  once  gets  started  well,  our  much 
abused  friend,  the  “scrub,”  will  stand  a 
better  chance  than  at  present.  The  fu¬ 
ture  “general-purpose”  cow,  too,  will 
have  to  be  bred  with  an  eye  to  hair! 


In  a  week  or  so  we  shall  complete  the 
account  of  the  Rural’s  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  carried  on  with  a  view  to  ascertain¬ 
ing,  first,  whether  it  pays  to  raise  pota¬ 
toes  with  fertilizers,  and  second,  what  is 
the  largest  amount  that  can  be  profitably 
used,  the  soil  of  the  experiment  plots  be¬ 
ing  an  impoverished  loam,  rather  inclin¬ 
ing  to  sand  than  to  clay.  Our  last  ac¬ 
count  seemed  to  show  that  the  yield  was 
profitably  increased  by  use  of  880  pounds 
to  the  acre  ail  sown  in  the  trenches.  This 
was  a  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  valued 
at  about  $45  per  ton.  Our  next  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  with  a  potato  fertilizer  of 
a  lower  grade,  spreading  all  the  way  from 
440  to  2,640  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  yield  was  decided  and  profitable 
up  to  1,760  pounds  to  the  acre.  Higher 
amounts  of  fertilizer  gave  varying  results 
which  made  it  questionable  whether  they 
could  be  used  with  profit. 


TO  ADVERTISING  PATRONS  AND 
AGENCIES. 


N  order  to  save  our  advertising  patrons 
time  and  trouble  in  correspondence, 
we  beg  leave  to  repeat  that  the  Rural 
New-Yorker’s  published  rates  for  adver¬ 
tising  are  never,  in  any  instance  or  under 
any  circumstances,  departed  from.  We 
regard  it  as  a  very  plain  and  pressing 
duty  upon  publishers  that  the  price  for 
advertising  space  in  their  journals  should 
be  the  same  to  all. 


Some  six  years  ago  the  silo  epidemic 
raged  in  the  East.  People  read  the  wild 
ta  k  of  friend  Bailey,  of  Billerica  -or  was 
it  Billerica  of  Bailey? — and  built  silos  that 
cost  $500  or  more.  Are  they  happy  now? 
The  Rural  said  “wait.”  “Perhaps  we 
don’t  know  the  best  way  to  build  silos 
yet;  perhaps  we  may  improve  in  the 
methods  of  raising  silage  crops  and  of 
storing  them.”  Then  came  a  calm.  Now 
the  ensilage  fever  is  raging  in  the  West, 
and  again  the  East  is  stricken ;  but  this 
time  with  a  modified  craze  that  promises 
to  serve  all  who  avail  themselves  of  all 
we  have  learnt  about  ensilage  since  the 
wild  times  of  Bailey  Billerica.  We  shall 
soon  place  before  our  readers  the  best  in¬ 
formation  we  can  glean  from  those  who 
can  speak  from  intelligent  practice.  Our 
correspondents  are  invited  to  contribute 
to  our  columns  their  experience. 


For  some  time  past  a  contest  has  been 
going  on  among  breeders  of  French 
draught  horses  as  to  the  claims  made  by 
Percheron  breeders  that  their  animals 
were  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
breed  and  to  constitute  a  separate  class  at 
shows.  A  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
last  March  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
matter.  The  Percheron  breeders  claimed 
that  their  breed  was  distinct  and  well 
recognized  in  France;  that  it  had  been 
bred  for  many  years  as  the  leading 
draught  horse  of  that  country  and  kept 
pure  through  many  generations.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  claimed  that  all  the 
draught  horses  of  France  are  substan¬ 
tially  of  the  same  breed.  The  committee 
proposed  to  settle  this  matter  and  sent 
communications  to  the  best  authorities  in 
France.  These  authorities  unanimously 
decided  that  the  Percheron  is  a  distinct 
breed  and  is  the  leading  draught  horse 


breed  in  France.  On  the  report  of  this 
committee  the  Illinois  State  Board  voted 
to  put  the  Percherons  in  a  distinct  class. 
Thus  in  Illinois  at  least,  the  question  has 
been  settled  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
Percheron  breeders. 


The  Buffalo  Courier  declares  that  what 
our  politicians  need  is  simple  honesty. 
That  is  what  we  all  need.  It  is  a  very 
simple  thing  to  be  sure,  yet  hard  to  get, 
hard  to  find,  hard  to  steal.  “Simple  hon¬ 
esty’  ‘ — as  if  it  were  strewn  everywhere 
and  one  had  only  to  pick  it  up  from  the 
road-side  or  pluck  it  from  every  bush. 
“Simple  honesty” — the  simplest  of  things 
— the  hardest  to  get  and  to  keep.  Edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,  the  foremost  in 
moral  teachings,  the  hindmost  in  moral 
practice,  might  •well  scratch  around  for 
some  of  this  simple  material.  They  can 
talk  morality  as  much  as  they  like.  It 
doesn’t  cost  them  anything.  They  can  in¬ 
veigh  against  the  wickedness  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  as  much  as  they  like.  That  doesn’t 
cost  anything.  They  can  preach  a  thou¬ 
sand  sermons  in  their  reading  columns, and 
set  a  thousand  traps  for  the  unwary  in 
their  advertising  columns.  There  is  to 
one  to  say  them  nay.  But  the  politician 
has  no  organ.  He  advertises  himself  as 
best  he  may.  If  he  can  get  a  reading  no¬ 
tice  of  indorsement,  he  is  lucky.  Now 
suppose  editors  and  publishers  were  to 
change  places  with  the  politicians,  how 
much  would  the  world  be  benefited?  Here 
is  a  problem  for  you. 


TnE  National  Tobacco  Association  met 
at  Washington  last  Wednesday.  This  is 
an  organization  of  manufacturers  and,  of 
course,  its  opinions  were  entirely  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  manufacturing  interests. 
It  “resolved”  that  “finding  that  the  views 
of  Congress  and  probable  action  on  the 
tobacco  tax  question  are  undeveloped  and 
uncertain;”  it  believed  it  advisable  not  to 
take  any  action  at  present.  While  some  of 
the  members  were  in  favor  of  a  total 
abolition  of  the  tobacco  tax  a  majority 
were  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  a  nomi¬ 
nal  tax — say  two  cents  per  pound—  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  trade  from 
imposition  and  to  “compensate  the  manu¬ 
facturer  for  the  labor  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law.”  The  growers 
however,  appear  determined  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  obtain  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  tax,  and  the  North  Carolina  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  have  been 
warned  that  if  the  Democratic  party 
refuses  to  abolish  the  tax  while  the  Re¬ 
publicans  are  willing  to  do  so,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  will  lose  the  Old  North  State 
at  the  next  Presidential  election.  Pres¬ 
ent  indications  are  that  a  compromise 
will  be  effected,  by  the  retention  of  a 
two-cent  tax  on  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco,  and  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on 
leaf  tobacco  only.  Bv  this  means  a  re¬ 
duction  of  about  $25,000,000  will  be 
made  in  that  bothersome  surplus  revenue. 


Never  before  have  farmers  paid  so 
much  attention  to  the  tai iff  as  at  present. 
Never  before  has  the  subject  been  so  fully 
discussed  in  the  public  press  or  through 
circulars  sent  by  both  parties  to  nearly 
every  home  in  the  country.  Those  who 
have  not  received  much  1  ‘literature”  on 
the  subject  up  to  the  present  time,  need  not 
worry;  they  are  pretty  sure  to  receive  an 
abundance,  gratis, before  next  Presidential 
election,  and  no  very  drastic  amendments 
to  our  “external  revenue”  will  be  made 
until  the  people  shall  then  have  expressed 
their  views  on  the  matter.  It  will  be  ex¬ 
haustively  discussed  in  Congress,  of  course, 
but  more  with  an  eye  to  politics  than  to 
legislation.  Like  other  classes,  farmers, 
of  course,  are  divided  in  opinion  on  the 
question ;  but  from  present  indications  it 
is  apparent  that  a  majority  of  them  are 
on  the  side  of  protection.  Of  course,  both 
free-traders  and  protectionists  as  well  as 
those  who  want  a  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
give  only  their  own  side  of  the  question, 
and  a  person  who  confined  his  reading  to 
the  literature  of  either  of  the  parties, 
would  be  very  likely  to  take  a  narrow, 
bigoted,  intolerant  view  of  the  question. 
There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
on  all  sides,  and  thousands  of  honest,  in¬ 
telligent,  patriotic  men,  whose  main  object 
is  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large,  can 
be  found  in  each  party.  Every  farmer 
should  study  the  question  from  all  sides 
and  thus  be  able  to  come  to  a  broad¬ 
minded  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
effects  each  line  of  policy  is  likely  to  have 
on  the  prosperity  of  his  own  class  and  that 
of  the  country  at  large. 


THE  WOOL  TARIFF  PROBLEM. 


At  the  conference  between  the  wool 
growers  and  manufacturers,  held  last 
week  at  Washington,  opinions  among 


growers  were  all  on  the  side  of  an  increase 
in  the  tariff  on  wool;  while  among  manu¬ 
facturers  there  was  a  decided  disagree¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  tariff  on  wool, 
but  a  decided  unanimity  with  regard  to 
the  tariff  on  woolen  goods,  which  all 
thought  ought  to  be  raised.  After  pro¬ 
longed  discussion,  however,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  recognized  the  fact  that  without 
the  aid  of  the  farmers,  the  duty  on  im¬ 
ported  woolens  would  probably  be  les¬ 
sened  rather  than  increased.  Finally  the 
conference  unanimously  adopted  a  wool 
tariff  schedule,  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  1867,  with  modifications  removing 
inconsistencies  and  abuses  which  have  late¬ 
ly  crept  in  through  customs  decisions  The 
general  effect  of  the  new  schedule,  if 
adopted,  would  be  a  slight  increase  in  the 
tariff  both  on  wool  and  woolen  goods. 
The  conference  requested  Congress  to  pass 
immediately  a  joint  resolution  correcting 
the  present  erroneous  classification  of 
worsteds  by  directing  that  they  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  woolen  cloths,  and  favored  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  “Aldrich  Bill”  to  suppress 
undervaluations  of  imports.  For  a  long 
time  five  out  of  the  13  manufacturers  on 
the  Committee  on  Resolutons  opposed  the 
declaration  for  the  restoration  of 'the  tar¬ 
iff  of  1867,  and  reluctantly  consented  to 
sign  it  at  last.  Most  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  New  England  are  against  it,  and 
are  organizing  to  oppose  it.  In  return 
for  the  advantage  of  free  raw  material 
they  are  willing  to  consent  to  a  slight  re¬ 
duction  of  the  present  duties  on  manufac¬ 
tured  products.  So  long  as  they  can  get 
wool  cheap  they  care  nothing,  of  course, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  wool-growers. 


brevities. 


Bucephalus  Brown’s  Notions  and  Ideas, 
always  good,  are  exceptionally  so  this  week. 

A  series  of  three  illustrated  papers  en¬ 
titled  the  “Hen  vs.  the  Incubator,”  will  be 
commenced  next  week. 

Among  the  newer  grapes  for  trial  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  we  recommend  F. 
B.  Hayes,  Empire  State,  Eaton  and  Ulster. 

Look  out  for  the  Crpamery  Special  in  three 
weeks.  No  effort  will  be  made  to  “boom’  the 
creamery  system  particularly.  We  hope  to 
tell  the  truth — to  show  up  the  advantages  and 
the  disadvantages  of  the  creamery.  The  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  a  strong  feature. 

“Spring”  lambs  are  already  in  the  market, 
and  selling  at  prices  that  almost  take  one’s 
breath  away.  This  high-priced  flesh  is  made 
from  the  same  food  that  enters  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  mutton  that  will  sell  for  one-fourth 
its  price  in  April.  It’s  the  knowing  how  to 
get  ahead  that  does  the  business. 

Cheeseine  is  the  latest  dairy  product  placed 
on  the  market  by  enterprising  manufacturers. 
It  is  described  as  “skim-milk  and  fat  or 
grease  or  oil  or  other  extraneous  matter.”  It 
is  difficult  to  detect  it  by  taste.  Strange  to 
say  its  origin  is  not  due  to  American  ingenu¬ 
ity.  nor  was  it  first  made  in  Chicago.  It  is 
an  English  product  and  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  London. 

Teosinte  'is  again  being  talked  of  in  the 
West  as  a  great  forage  plant.  Catalogues  of¬ 
fer  it  and  people  plant  it,  and  report  the  re¬ 
sults  to  some  agricultural  paper.  It  is  another 
case  of  Pearl  Millet — only  worse.  It  will  not 
mature  seeds  in  the  North, nor  will  it  in  the  run 
of  seasons  give  as  large  a  crop  of  stalks  and 
leaves  as  some  kinds  of  Indian  corn.  Rural 
readers  will  remember  our  trial  of  eight  years 
ago. 

We  say  plant  the  Rural  Thoroughbred 
Flint  Corn  for  ensilage  purposes.  We  say 
this  because,  having  raised  nearly  every  kind 
of  corn,  including  those  most  popular  for 
ensilage,  we  still  believe  that  the  above- 
mentioned  variety  is  not  preferred  to  all  others 
because  it  is  not  well  enough  known.  North 
of  this  climate  it  is  rather  late.  The  Rural 
never  sells  anything,  and  is  pressing  the  Thor 
oughbred  upon  its  readers  because  it  believes 
in  it. 

The  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  issues  a  circular  to  railroad  man¬ 
agers,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  contin¬ 
ued  demand  for  White  Oak  for  cross-ties  is 
rapidly  decreasing  the  available  supply  of  that 
wood.  Attention  is  called  to  the  Chestnut 
Oak  (Quercus  prinus)  millions  of  feet  of 
which  are  left  to  rot  in  the  forests,  after  be¬ 
ing  stripped  of  the  bark.  Careful  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  strength,  elasticity  and  resistance  of  the 
various  oaks,  and  the  Chestnut  Oak*  has  been 
proved  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  White 
Oak.  If  railroad  managers  can  be  made  to 
heed  these  suggestions,  a  new  field  will  be 
opened  for  timber. 

The  New  Jersey  Ag.  Ex.  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  just  issued  a  bulletin 
(XLIII.)  which  contains  a  report  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  composition  of  upwards  of  100  different 
fertilizers  together  with  the  manufacturers’ 
guaranteed  analyses  and  the  station’s  estimate 
of  their  commercial  value.  These  are  the  re¬ 
ports  which  all  who  use  chemical  fertilizers 
should  examine.  The  value  of  the  present 
bulletin  is  much  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturers’  prices  are  not  appended.  The 
station,  it  would  appear  from  a  note  in  the 
bulletin,  finds  considerable  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  these  prices,  in  all  cases,  for  which 
reason  they  are  omitted  entirely.  Those 
manufacturers  who  intend  to  put  up  a  first-rate 
article  will  not  object  to  having  the  price 
mentioned,  and  injustice  to  them  as  well  as  to 
show  at  a  glance  the  desparity  between  the 
prices  and  the  value  of  inferior  fertilizers,  the 
selling  price  should  be  given  in  all  cases. 
Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  present  bulle¬ 
tin  should  address  the  Director, kGeo.  H.  Cook. 
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Caw. 


“  Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

GUARANTEE  OF  TITLE. 

L.  M.  Troy ,  N.  Y. — A  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  I  bought  a  piece  of  land  and  hired  a 
lajvyer  to  examine  the  title  and  see  that  the 
transfer  was  properly  made.  He  assured  me 
that  everything  was  all  right  and  that  there 
were  no  charges  against  the  property  of  any 
kind,  and  that  I  need  not  bother  myself  about 
it,  as  he  guaranteed  everything  as  being  all 
right,  and  he  would  be  responsible  if  it  was 
not.  I  asked  him  particularly  if  the  taxes 
of  the  previous  year  had  been  paid  and  he 
assured  me  they  had.  Now  when  1  paid  my 
taxes  for  1887  I  found  that  the  taxes  for  the 
previous  year  were  not  yet  paid,  although  the 
lawyer  assured  me  that  he  particularly  in¬ 
quired  about  that,  and  that  they  were.  I  have 
called  his  attention  to  this  oversight  several 
times  and  have  allowed  him  ample  time  to 
make  it  good,  which  he  has  not  yet  done. 
What  redress  have  I,  or  what  means  should  I 
take  to  compel  him  to  make  the  matter  right, 
as  I  do  not  think  he  has  anything  which  I  can 
attach.  The  property  was  conveyed  to  me 
by  a  full  warranty  deed  and  the  seller  is 
really  liable  for  the  taxes  for  that  year,  but 
as  this  lawyer  gave  me  his  guaranty,  and  I 
have  it  in  writing  that  he  would  be  responsi¬ 
ble,  I  think  I  ought  to  hold  him. 

Ans. — The  lawyer  is  liable,  and  suit  against 
him  may  be  prosecuted  to  judgment.  Even 
if  he  has  no  property  subject  to  execution  he 
may  not  like  to  have  a  judgment  held  over 
him,  and  the  exposure  of  such  a  suit  would 
not,  we  should  think,  be  a  pleasant  experience 
for  a  lawyer  seeking  patronage. 

S  T.  M ,  Dayton,  Ohio  — What  is  a  wife’s 
interest  in  her  husband’s  mortgaged  estate? 

Ans. — A  wife  has  no  interest  in  the  land  of 
her  husband  against  a  mortgagee  whose  mort¬ 
gage  was  executed  and  delivered  before  the 
marriage.  Where  the  mortgage  is  executed 
after  the  marriage  and  the  wife  does  not  join 
in  it  she  has  her  contingent  right  of  dower 
and  can  claim  a  homestead  in  the  mortgaged 
premises.  A  widow  is  entitled  to  a  year’s 
support  and  a  homestead,  if  the  husband  was 
the  owner  of  one,  and  a  dower  whether  credit¬ 
ors  are  paid  or  not. 

insuring  mortgaged  property. 

S.  T .,  Brooklyn,  JV.  Y. — A  purchases  a 
house  and  insures  it  for  a  moderate  amount. 
B  holds  a  mortgage  on  the  property  executed 
by  a  former  owner.  Can  B  legally  compel  A 
to  insure  the  property  for  the  full  amount  of 
his  mortgage? 

Ans. — If  the  original  mortgagor  agreed  to 
keep  the  premises  insured,  and  A,  in  pur¬ 
chasing,  expressly  assumed  the  obligation, 
and  it  is  so  stated  in  the  contract  or  deed, 
then  he  can  be  compelled  to  fulfill  the  agree¬ 
ment.  But  if  he  merely  purchased  subject 
to  the  mortgage  and  without  assuming  any  of 
its  obligations,  he  cannot  be  required  to  insure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagee.  If  the  bond 
for  which  the  mortgage  was  given  is  due,  the 
holder  can  foreclose  and  sell  the  property  un¬ 
less  his  money  is  paid.  But  if  it  is  not  due, 
and  the  mortgagor  is  not  solvent  or  has  made 
no  covenant  to  insure,  B  must  look  out  for 
himself  until  the  bond  matures. 

ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN  AS  HEIRS. 

L.  T.  H ,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. — A  is  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  child.  Four  years  after  his  birth  his 
mother  was  married  to  a  man  who  was  not 
A’s  father,  and  had  three  other  children.  Ten 
months  after  A’s  birth  his  grandfather  on  the 
mother’s  side  died,  leaving  a  valuable  estate, 
which  after  an  interval  of  nearly  20  years  is 
just  about  to  be  closed.  Meanwhile  the  mother 
has  died.  The  parties  are  all  in  this  State,  and 
so  is  the  property.  Is  not  the  illegitimate 
child  entitled  to  his  pro  rata  share  with  the 
three  legitimate  children  to  the  interest  his 
mother  had  in  the  estate? 

Ans. — Until  about  30  years  ago  the  statutes 
of  this  State  provided  that  “children  and  rel¬ 
atives  who  are  illegitimate  shall  not  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  inherit  under  any  provisions”  of  the 
the  law  of  distribution.  On  April  18,  1855, 
however,  a  change  was  made  by  which  “ille¬ 
gitimate  children,  in  default  of  lawful  issue, 
may  inherit  real  and  personal  property  from 
their  mother,  as  if  legitimate.”  If,  then,  A 
were  the  only  descendant,  he  would  inherit ; 
but  his  mother  having  left  “lawful  issue”  sur¬ 
viving  her,  he  remains  cut  off  as  he  would 
have  been  before  the  change  in  the  law.  This 
rule  applies  in  New  York  and  in  most  of  the 
other  States,  but  in  several  the  law  gives 
more  rights  to  such  children.  At  common 
law  an  illegitimate  child  is  filius  nullius  (no¬ 
body’s  child).  Although  he  can  take  property 
given  him  by  will,  he  can  be  heir-at-law  of  no 
one  except  his  own  descendants.  He  can 
have  no  ancestors  or  relatives.  His  family 
originates  with  him  as  if  he  were  Adam. 


Yes,  the  Eye-Opener  has  seen  the  prospect¬ 
uses  and  advertisements  of  the  Talla¬ 
poosa  Land,  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  as  well  as  the  New  York  Herald’s  expos¬ 
ure  of  the  character  of  the  affair.  Moreover, 
ever  since  the  concern’s  advertisement  first 
appeared,  the  Eye-Opener  has  been  quietly  in¬ 
vestigating  the  company,  having  been  strong¬ 
ly  impressed  from  the  first  with  the  idea  that 
it  wasn’t  an  altogether  honest  affair.  Have 
you  any  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  real  facts  in  such  cases  at  a  distance, 
or  even  on  the  spot  unless  one  is  specially  qual¬ 
ified  to  form  an  independent  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  each 
enterprise  ?  Such  concerns  are  usually  located 
in  thinly  settled  parts  of  the  country  where 
land  is  cheap.  The  “natives”  know  right  well 
that  the  more  immigrants  who  can  be  induced 
to  come  there  on  any  pretense,  the  more  their 
own  land  will  rise  in  value.  As  a  rule, 
therefore,  tbfey  are  very  reluctant,  in 
answer  to  inquiries,  to  say  a  word  that  might 
reflect  on  the  honesty  of  any  scheme  that  is 
paying  large  sums  in  advertising  in  order  to 
bring  new-comers  to  the.  place,  thus  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  value  of  their  own  property.  Fre¬ 
quently,  too,  while  people  at  a  distance  know 
all  about  the  claims  of  each  concern,  owing 
to  the  wide  range  of  its  advertisements, people 
close  at  hand  know  little  or  nothing  about 
it,  as  it  doesn’t  pay  to  advertise  close  at 
home,  for  the  familiar  is  seldom  marvelous. 

Thus  it  happens  that  it  is  generally  hard  to 
obtain  any  information  at  all  by  corres¬ 
ponding  with  people  living  at  or  close  to  the 
locations  of  such  enterprises* *,  and  much  harder 
to  obtain  information  that  can  be  relied  upon. 
Even  when  residents  have  no  interest  what¬ 
ever  in  the  success  of  the  affair,  and  are  able 
to  give  information  with  regard  to  its  fraudu¬ 
lent  character,  they  are  reluctant  to  give  it 
to  strangers  and  especially  to  journals,  be¬ 
cause  they  fear  suits  for  libel  or  the  local  ill- 
will  or  persecution  of  those  who  may  really 
be,  or  who  may  fancy  they  have  been,  injured 
by  the  exposure.  Why  should  they  run  any 
risk  of  injury  to  themselves  to  gratify  a 
stranger,  especially  a  journal  which  is  very 
likely  to  spread  the  information  abroad,  and 
thus  multiply  the  risks  of  annoyance  to  them¬ 
selves.  Moreover,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in 
seeking  facts  one  may  apply  for  information 
to  one  of  the  officials  of  the  concern  or  to 
somebody  directly  interested  in  it,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  misrepresent  things. 

Then  again,  such  concerns  often  get  mining 
experts,  analysts,  engineers,  etc.,  etc.,  to  give 
formal  opinions  with  regard  to  the  undevel¬ 
oped  recources  of  the  region  which  their  em¬ 
ployers  control;  how  are  the  simple  “natives” 
to  know  that  such  opinions  of  “experts”  are 
founded  on  the  remuneration  of  the  “com¬ 
pany”  instead  of  the  riches  of  the  land ;  and 
how,  too.  can  an  honest  investigator  on  the 
spot  decide  with  regard  to  such  matters  un¬ 
less  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  special  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  to  detect  misrepresentations 
and  falsehood, especially  as  his  researches  must 
be  secret  and  every  means  are  employed,  by 
“salting  mines,”  exhibiting  false  specimens  of 
products,  etc.,  etc.,  to  mislead  local  inves¬ 
tigation?  There  are  usually  many  other  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  ascertaining  the  truth  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  but  a  consideration  of  those  mentioned 
will  indicate  that  it  is  no  easy  job.  Then,  re¬ 
member  .  that  any  responsible  paper  which 
makes  derogatory  statements  with  regard  to 
such  a  concern  is  liable  to  prosecution  for  libel, 
and  to  damages  if  it  cannot  prove, under  oath, 
the  truth  of  its  statements,  and  even  if  it  can 
prove  the  truth  of  them,  it  can  do  so  only  by 
a  heavy  outlay  of  money  for  legal  and  other  ex¬ 
penses.  In  view  of  all  these  considerations 
our  friends  ought  not  to  be  angry  if  we  do 
not  give  a  very  decided  opinion  “in  the  next 
issue”  with  regard  to  the  character  of  any 
particular  large  enterprise  in  mining,  coloniz¬ 
ing,  town-building,  stock-ranching,  etc.  We 
may  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  humbug  or  a 
fraud,  but  it  would  be  risky,  very  risky,  to 
say  so  openly.  We  can,  however,  speak  bold¬ 
ly  of  the  general  characteristics  of  fraudulent 
concerns  of  the  kind,  enabling  our  readers  to 
apply  the  general  rule  to  any  particular  case, 
and  this  we  have  been  doing  over  and  over 
again  for  years.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  a  thoroughly  responsible  paper;  papers 
that  are  not  so  responsible  can  be  more  reck¬ 
less  in  such  matters,  because  if  they  lay  them¬ 
selves  open  to  a  legal  judgment  for  damages 
nothing  can  be  recovered  from  them. 

To  Several  Inquirers.— The  Eye-Opener 
has  lately  received  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  Household  Companion  of 
this  city,  which  advertises  its.anxiety,^  “give 


away”  “1,200  dozen  ladies’  fine  hosiery,  free, 
to  those  who  may  send  the  names  of  20  news¬ 
paper  readers,”  and,  of  course,  15  cents  “to 
help  pay  postage.”  Over  two  months  ago  our 
readers  were  warned  against  this  concern  by 
name,  and  the  Eye-Opener  is  getting  a  trifle 
tired  of  denouncing  frauds  that  appeal  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  public  in  that  fashion ....  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  We  could  not  recommend  the 
“Home  Company”  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  or  its 
nostrums. . . .We  have  received  no  complaints 
with  regard  to  the  dealings  of  the  World  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  of  this  city.  Of  course,  the 
concern  exaggerates  a  good  deal  in  praising 
its  goods;  but  sensible  people  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  exaggeration  in  advertisements. 
The  smaller  the  concern,  usually  the  louder 

is  its  trumpet  of  self-glorification . 

Yes;  the  Louisiana  Lottery  is  a  fraud,  and  the 
biggest  fraud  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  en¬ 
riches  its  owners  and  most  of  its  agents,  and 
impoverishes  its  patrons.  For  five  dollars  it 
receives  for  chances,  it  pays  out  hardly  one  in 
prizes  It  is  a  memento  of  the  most  infamous¬ 
ly  corrupt  period  of  Louisiana  politics.  What¬ 
ever  honorable  reputation  Beauregard  and 
Early  won  in  the  minds  of  anybody,  INorth  or 
South,  for  their  conduct  during  the  “War,” 
is  covered  with  deep  disgrace  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  for  years  lent  their  names,  for  large 
pay  for  small  service,  to  this  swindle  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  gullible  public  to  pa¬ 
tronize  it. 

Concerns  Censured. — Under  this  cap¬ 
tion  the  Eye-Opener  will  from  time  to  time, 
give  the  names  of  various  concerns  he  has  seen 
denounced  in  other  papers,  but  which  have 
not  been  investigated  by  the  Rural  office. 
Among  such  concerns  are  W.  Lincoln  &  Co., 
and  J.  R.  Holcomb  &  Co.,  Chicago.  The 
Artistic  Needle  Co.  of  Eighth  street,  N.  Y., 
was  denounced  as  an  arrant  fraud  in  a  column 
article  of  last  Sunday’s  Sun.  The  Women’s 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  74 
Boy leston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  also  declares  it 
is  fraudulent.  This  Union  makes  it  one  of  its 
special  objects  to  investigate  and  expose 
work-at-home  swindles  and  similar  hum¬ 
bugs . “The  Metropolitan,”  a  jewel¬ 

ry  concern  of  this  city,  is  far  from  receiving 
hearty  commendation. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

The  Acme  Harrow. — We  have  frequently 
directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
implement.  We  are  glad  to  do  so  again  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  this  to  be  a  valuable  tool — 
one  that  can  be  made  useful  on  any  farm. 
The  “Acme”  is  now  in  use  in  every  county  in 
the  United  States  where  good  farming  is  prac¬ 
ticed.  It  will  be  found  in  every  civilized 
country  on  the  globe.  The  tool  is  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Millington  N.  J.,  but  numerous  dis¬ 
tributing  depots  are  located  at  the  West  and 
South  so  that  shipments  can  be  cheaply  made. 
A  recent  improvement  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  “Acme.”  The  teeth  or  coulters  are  now 
made  reversible:  when  worn  on  one  end, 
they  may  be  turned  end  for  end.  Thus  in 
point  of  durability,  the  coulters  as  now 
made  are  worth  double  the  old  style  coul¬ 
ters.  The  manufacturer  makes  the  following 
guarantee  to  those  who  buy  the  “Acme:” 

“I  hereby  warrant  each  and  every  part  of 
each  and  every  “Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 
against  breakage  for  the  term  of  one  season 
after  it  leaves  the  manufactory  or  any  of  my 
storehouses— and  I  hereby  authorize  agents 
and  dealers  to  furnish  free  new  parts  to  re¬ 
place  broken  parts;  the  only  stipulation  being, 
that  the  farmer  demanding  such  parts  shall 
sign  a  statement  that  the  breakage  occurred  in 
fair  usage,  and  that  the  agent  or  dealer  shall 
countersign  said  statement.” 

Pamphlets  and  circuiars  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  “Acme”  will  be  sent  by 
Duane  H.  Nash,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

James  J  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
— A  large-sized  illustrated  seed  catalogue  of  60 
pages,  and  one  of  the  most  reliable  issued. 
Gregory’s  Hard-Heading  Cabbage,  offered  for 
the  first  time,  is  introduced  with  powerful 
testimonials  of  its  merits.  The  Delaware 
Potato,  also  offered  for  the  first  time,  was 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Eight  pieces 
(double  eyes)  yielded  34  pounds  in  the  rich, 
specially-prepared  soil  of  our  trial  plot.  This 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  bushels  to 
the  acre.  It  is  an  intermediate  as  to  maturity. 
The  catalogue  should  be  consulted  for  other 
novelties. 

B.  L.  Bragg  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. — An 
illustrated  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  and  garden  implements,  etc. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  Pedigree  Sweet 
Corn, introduced  by  the  R.  N.-Y.  last  year;  to 
the  new  Bay  State  tomato,  the  result  of  15 
years’  selection  from  the  Trophy;  to  the  new 
Hampden  strawberry  for  which  almost  every 
excellence  is  claimed.  The  catalogue  is 
well  worthy  of  a  careful  examination.  It 
will  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  of  our  read, 
ers  who  apply  to  the  above  firm. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. — This  is  the  brightest  of  any  catalogue 
ever  issued  by  this  wide-awake  firm.  It  con¬ 
tains  130  pages,  is  full  of  engravings,  two  col¬ 


ored  plates,  10  pages  devoted  to  novelties.  We 
always  examine  this  catalogue  with  interest 
and  usually  find  a  number  of  new  plants  or 
varieties  of  seeds  which  we  order  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trying  them  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
We  commend  the  catalogue  to  our  readers  to 
whom  it  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  Mr. 
Burpee. 

The  Storrs  and  Harrison  Co.,  Paines- 
ville.  O. — A  splended  catalogue  of  140  pages, 
one  of  the  finest  issued.  It  is  a  combined  cat¬ 
alogue  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  trees,  shrub", 
roses  and  tender  plants;  fruit  trees,  grapes, 
small  fruits,  nut  trees,  and  in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  that  the  farmer,  gardener,  fruit-grower 
or  florist  would  be  likely  to  need.  All  will 
examine  it  with  interest  and  instruction. 
The  firm  is  among  the  old  and  trustworthy 
establishments  of  the  country. 

James  Viok,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  beauti¬ 
ful  catalogue  in  all  respects,  with  excellent 
engravings  and  colored  plates,  devoid  of  the 
absurd  exaggerations  so  common  in  many 
catalogues  of  the  times.  Among  the  many 
novelties  announced  is  a  hybrid  perpetual 
rose  bearing  a  striped  flower.  It  is  not  yet 
named. 

Johnson  &  Stokes.— This  is  an  illustrated 
garden  and  farm  manual.  All  kinds  of  seeds 
are  offered,  among  them  many  specialties  and 
novelties  as  well  as  eggs  from  the  popular 
breeds  of  fowls. 

Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stowbridge, 
England. — A  large  catalogue  of  120  pages 
with  colored  covers  and  plates  of  all  kinds. 

J.  H.  Haynes,  Delphi,  Ind. — A  pamphlet 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  Itasca  and 
Logan  strawberries. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
A  catalogue  of  vegetable,  garden  and  field 
seeds — 38  pages. 


Wonum’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

Woman  wage-earners  are  assuredly  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  discussion  nowadays, 
especially  on  the  part  of  men.  The  more  con¬ 
servative  critics  hold  the  opinion  that,  once 
assured  of  a  livelihood,  we  should  entirely  lose 
the  desire  to  become  wives  and  mothers,  and 
devote  ourselves  solely  to  business  pursuits. 
Admitting  this  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we 
should  put  marriage  on  the  basis  of  business 
only,  since  it  would  imply  that  we  accept 
husbands  merely  for  want  of  other  means  of 
subsistence.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who 
wins  a  successful  business  woman  for  his  wife 
may  certainly  rest  assured  that  she  is  actuated 
by  personal  affection,  and  is  not  driven  to  ac¬ 
cept  him  as  a  last  resort. 

*  *  * 

But  this  oft-quoted  argument,  that  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  business  or  profession  renders  a 
woman  indifferent  or  averse  to  marriage,  is 
certainly  without  any  real  foundation.  The 
love  of  home  and  children,  the  longing  to  be 
cared  for  and  protected,  are  dominant  traits  in 
every  real  woman  even  though  she  belong  to 
what  we  call  the  emancipated  class.  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  repeat  our  assertion,  that  if  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  most  advanced  business  women 
were  to  give  their  honest,  inmost  opinion,  they 
would  declare  their  ideal  life  to  be  one  of  sim¬ 
ple  domestic  love.  Nature  has  written  wife 
and  mother  in  every  woman’s  heart,  and 
there  is  a  lacking  element  in  her  life  if  she 
does  not  attain  that  consummation. 

*  * 

But  while  waiting  for  the  fairy  prince — 
what  then?  If  we  remain  quietly  at  home, 
waiting  for  something  matrimonial  to  turn 
up,  after  Mr.  Micawber’s  philosophy,  we  are 
looked  upon  as  mere  cumberers  of  the  earth; 
if  we  leave  our  shelter,  and  join  the  army  of 
wage  earners,  we  diminish  our  chances  of 
marriage  thereby.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no 
absolute  rule  in  this  case,  either  one  way  or 
the  other;  we  must  simply  do  the  duty  that 
lies  nearest  us,  whether  it  be  to  stay  home 
and  help  mother,  or  to  go  out  into  the  high¬ 
ways  and  work  for  ourselves,  and,  it  may  be, 
for  others  too. 

*  *  * 

We  hear  so  much  nowadays  about  the  de¬ 
cay  of  courtesy,  that  it  is  very  pleasing  to 
note  any  evidences  to  the  contrary.  We  saw 
a  street  car  conductor  the  other  day  who  de¬ 
serves  the  epithet  of  gentleman  more  fully 
than  many  of  greater  pretentions.  He  got  off 
his  car  to  help  a  poor  old  crippled  woman  up 
the  steps,  and  when  she  came  to  her  destina¬ 
tion  he  helped  her  off  with  as  much  deference 
as  a  duchess’s  footman  would  display  in  as¬ 
sisting  his  noble  mistress  from  her  carriage. 
Such  an  incident  ought  to  be  too  frequent  to 
need  comment,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not. 
But  we  hear  a  lot  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  especially  in  print,  from  those  self-con- 
1  stituted  individuals  whom  Colonel  Higginson 
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describes  as  “the  advisers  of  girls.”  We  hear 
that  women  pushaud  crowd;  that  they  try  to 
get  the  best  of  everything,  and  never  even 
thank  the  men  who  offer  them  any  courtesy. 
This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  no 
valid  excuse  for  lack  of  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  men.  We  recently  saw  two  elderly  Sisters 
of  Mercy  stand  in  a  crowded  car  for  some 
minutes,  until  two  women  got  up,  and  offered 
their  seats.  Then  indeed  some  men  rose  to 
tender  their  seats,  but  not  before.  We  admit 
that  we  often  see  lack  of  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  women,  but  it  is  largely  the  outcome  of  dis¬ 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  other  sex.  All  we 
can  do  is  for  each  and  every  woman  to  decide 
that  she  will  be  the  pink  of  courtesy  herself, 
and  trust  that  her  example  may  be  so  far  re¬ 
spected  as  to  gain  some  few  followers. 


ASPIRATIONS  IN  HOMESPUN. 


FIRST  LETTER. 

N  ambitious  girl,  whose  life  is  bounded 
by  homely  cares,  usually  passes  through 
a  period  when  she  longs  for  a  career — for 
something  nobler  in  her  eyes  than  dishwash¬ 
ing  and  house  cleaning.  Just  what  this  career 
is  to  be  she  is  not  very  sure;  it  largely  de¬ 
pends  on  her  general  reading.  My  own  am¬ 
bition  during  that  period,  was  to  be  a  physi¬ 
cian — a  gentler  edition  of  Rhoda  Gale.  That 
ambition  has  never  amounted  to  anything, 
but  it  gave  me  something  practical  to  think 
about  outside  of  my  own  little  selfish  cares, 
and  it  made  me  study  matters  of  physiology, 
and  hygiene  which  have  been  of  infinite  ser¬ 
vice  since.  If  we  are  all  able  to  turn  our 
vague  longings  into  some  practical  channel 
we  are  likely  to  get  rid  of  that  terrible  impli¬ 
cation  of  “anxiousness  and  aimlessness”  with 
which  we  have  been  charged  of  late. 

A  good  many  of  us,  who  are  sufficiently 
well  satisfied  with  our  sphere  of  usefulness, 
are  apt  to  feel  the  want  of  social  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  our  quiet  country  lives.  We  hear  so 
much  about  the  akwardness  of  honest  coun¬ 
try-folk  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
great  world,  that  we  are  very  apt  to  feel  as  if 
all  that  awkwardness  were  vested  in  our  own 
persons;  though  for  my  part,  I  believe  that 
partially  educated  town  people  are  infinitely 
more  ill-bred  than  the  corresponding  class  in 
the  country,  chiefly  because  they  are  more 
pretentious. 

Any  one  may  be  thoroughly  well-bred, if  she 
desires,  no  matter  how  retired  her  home  may 
be,  but  of  course  there  are  many  points  of 
etiquette  which  are  only  acquired  through 
familiarity  with  society. 

Almost  every  country  girl  has  some  city 
friend  whom  she  visits  at  intervals.  In  such 
case,  she  is  likely  to  see  more  social  ceremony 
than  she  is  accustomed  to  at  home,  and  a  little 
previous  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  of  infinite 
value.  Take,  for  example,  the  etiquette  of  a 
ceremonious  dinner.  A  clever  English  novel¬ 
ist  speaks  of  the  agonies  endured  at  a  stately 
dinner  by  one  unaccustomed  to  the  ceremony. 
He  says,  feelingly :  “Better  a  dinner  of  herbs 
— or  at  least  hashed  mutton — in  familiar  com¬ 
pany,  than  eight  courses  eaten  ou  our  best  be¬ 
havior.”  But  one  totally  unfamiliar  with 
ceremonious  dining  need  make  no  glaring 
errors  if  she  is  quiet  of  manner  and  observant. 
A  few  simple  rules  will  give  the  cue  for  be¬ 
havior. 

The  dinner  dress  should  be  as  handsome  as 
means  will  permit,  though  different  in  style 
from  a  ball  dress.  Guests  remain  standing 
until  the  hostess  is  seated;  on  first  sitting 
down  gloves  are  removed  and  the  napkin  un¬ 
folded.  The  first  course  of  oysters  will  be  al¬ 
ready  served ;  they  are  eaten  with  a  small, 
spoon-shaped  fork.  The  next  smallest  fork  is 
for  fish.  Soup  is  eaten  with  a  large  spoon;  it 
is  taken  from  the  side  of  the  spoon  and  noise¬ 
lessly ■;  too  many  people  offend  in  this.  In  de¬ 
fault  of  knife,  fish  is  eaten  with  the  fork  in 
the  right  hand,  and  bread  in  the  left;  but 
where  there  is  any  pretense  to-  style  a  silver 
knife  is  provided.  In  eating  soft  dishes,  such 
as  croquettes,  a  fork  only,  held  in  the  right 
hand,  is  used,  but  when  both  knife  and  fork 
are  used  the  fork  should  not  be  changed  to  the 
right  hand  when  carrying  food  to  the  mouth. 
Ices  and  puddings,  unless  very  soft  in  consist¬ 
ency,  are  to  be  eaten  always  with  a  fork;  the 
spoon  is  not  used  when  it  can  be  avoided.  It 
is  not  considered  necessary  to  wait  until  all 
the  guests  are  served  before  beginning.  These 
are  a  few  very  simple  rules,  but  they  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  good  deal  of  awkwardness,  especially 
if  you  practice  them  every  day.  Perfect 
manners  will  give'the  dinner  of  herbs  all  the 
dignity  of  the  stalled  ox. 

I  don’t  think  many  of  us  are  as  careful  of 
our  home  manners  as  we  ought  to  be.  I  often 
catch  myself  saying  something  to  one  of  my 
numerous  sisters  that  I  would  never  think  of 
saying  to  a  stranger,  though  ours  is  considered 
a  very  courteous  family.  Yet  the  home  folks 
have  a  greater  claim  on  our  courtesy  than 
outsiders.  If  we  all  bear  in  mind  our  “com¬ 
pany  manners”  when  in  the  home  circle,  we  do 


a  good  deal  to  prevent  domestic  jars,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  improvement  to  our  social  ease. 

COTTAGE  MAID. 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

The  ventilation  of  the  dwelling  in  winter  is 
so  important  a  matter  that  no  woman  who 
loves  health  can  afford  to  neglect  it.  In  warm 
weather,  with  doors  and  windows  open,  ven¬ 
tilation  generally  takes  care  of  itself;  but  in 
winter,  the  tendency  is  to  keep  in  the  foul  air 
in  order  to  shut  out  the  cold.  Unless  the  house 
is  kept  so  warm  that  windows  can  constantly 
be  kept  open,  the  living  rooms  need  a  blast  of 
fresh  air  through  them  several  times  a  day. 
The  last  one  to  go  to  bed  should  air  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  in  order  to  insure  a  fresh 
supply  of  oxygen  for  the  up-stairs  sleeping 
rooms.  This  is  a  very  important  matter.  In 
order  to  realize  how  close  and  stuffy  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  house  is,  one  has  only  to  take  a 
brisk  tramp  of  five  minutes  in  the  open  air 
and  return  indoors.  Night  air  is  as  good  in 
its  way  as  day  air,  and  it  holds  to  reason  that 
as  we  all  have  to  breathe  at  night,  the  night 
air  was  made  to  be  breathed. 

In  first  using  a  large  book,  like  an  eucyclo- 
poedia  or  dictionary,  go  through  it  carefully, 
turning  a  few  pages  together  at  a  time  and 
pressing  them  well  down  with  the  hand,  so  as 
gradually  to  limber  the  stiffening  in  the  back, 
and  so  on  through  the  entire  volume.  This 
method  of  procedure  is  one  used  by  old  book¬ 
men,  who  say  that  such  usage  at  the  outset 
prevents  the  back  of  the  book  from  breaking. 

One  of  the  saddest  features  of  the  Christmas 
season  are  the  huge  stacks  of  shapely  young 
evergreens,  now  seen  in  all  cities,  for  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Think  of  the  hills  and  mountains 
robbed  annually  of  thousands  of  evergreens, 
cut  down  in  their  youth,  to  please  a  passing 
whim,  and  then  dumped  out  with  rubbish!  I 
am  sure  that  no  lover  of  trees  can  contemplate 
this  yearly  slaughter  of  evergreens  without  a 
feeling  of  indignation,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greens  uprooted  in  the  woods,  to  grow  there 
no  more.  What  with  reforms  in  funerals  and 
reforms  in  a  multitudeof  other  things  tending 
to  moderation  and  economy,  is  it  not  high 
time  to  reform  Christinas?  For  a  more  crowd¬ 
ed,  hurried,  worried,  pushing,  trafficking,  un¬ 
holy  and  cantankerous  time  than  the  present 
Christmas  season  has  come  to  be,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  invent.  This  is  in  and  about  large 
commercial  centres.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
the  country  Christmas  still  retains  something 
of  the  old-time  flavor. 


The  death  of  Madame  Boucicault,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  great  dry  goods  bouse  in 
Paris,  the  Bon  Marche,  removes  one  of  the 
greatest  merchants  of  modern  times.  She  be¬ 
gan  life  comparatively  poor  with  her  husband. 
Both  were  clerks,  and  now  she  dies  after  thir¬ 
ty  years  of  mercantile  life,  leaving  a  fortune 
of  seventy-five  million  francs — and  five  francs 
are  a  trifle  less  than  our  dollar.  And  she 
was  as  great  a  philanthropist  as  she  was  great 
in  business.  She  built  an  asylum  for  old  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  neighborhood  where  she  lived,  de¬ 
fraying  all  its  expenses.  She  built  and  en¬ 
dowed  free  schools.  She  put  a  great  bridge 
over  the  river  Saone, costing  a  million  of  francs. 
She  endowed  forty  beds  in  a  hospital  in  the 
town  where  her  husband  wras  born.  She  gave 
a  large  sum  to  the  Pasteur  Institute,  etc.,  etc. 
She  had  a  great  funeral  as  if  she  had  been  a 
sovereign,  a  poet  or  statesman. 

Goodness  that  is  active  and  positive  takes  an 
undying  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It 
was  the  secret  of  Jenny  Lind’s  popularity. 
She  was  without  pretense  and  her  kindly  acts 
sprang  from  genuine  kindly  feeling,  and  were 
not  done  for  effect.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  that 
in  accordance  with  her  desire,  the  patch-work 
quilt,  given  to  her  years  ago  by  children  of 
the  United  States,  was  buried  with  her.  It 
shows  that  she  loved  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  Germans — and  the  Germans  abound 
in  customs — to  plant  on  the  wedding  day  a 
myrtle  tree.  When  the  marriage  is  happy  the 
myrtle  thrives.  Jenn y  Lind’s  husband,  Otto 
Goldschmidt,  was  a  German,  and  the  myrtle 
planted  on  their  wedding  day  in  a  box  (they 
were  married  in  this  country)  had  grown  to 
be  a  shrub  four  feet  high  “thickly  and  deli¬ 
cately  leaved”  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and 
her  husband  had  a  wreath  woven  from  it  for 
her  coffin.  _ 

'The  Germans  have  another  custom  that 
would  well  bear  transplanting  to  American 
soil.  They  call  it  “sparkassen,”  and  it  is 
very  like  the  endowment  plan  in  our  life  in¬ 
surance  companies.  When  a  girl  is  born,  her 
parents  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum  to  the  spar¬ 
kassen  company,  which  invests  this  moderate 
sum  at  fair  rate  of  interest,  adds  year  by  year 
the  annual  payment  and  the  accrued  interest, 
so  that  when  the  girl  reaches  the  ago  of  18 


she  has  a  snug  little  fund  to  help  herself  with, 
a  capital  for  business  or  a  dowry  in  case  she 
marries.  The  annual  sum  is  hardly  felt  by 
the  parents,  but  in  the  course  of  years  it  rolls 
up  into  quite  a  little  fortune.  The  French 
have  something  like  unto  it,  but  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  unless  a  girl  chooses  to  marry,  her  future 
is  too  often  left  to  chance.  She  lives  “on  and 
on”  at  home  without  any  definite  plan  or  ar¬ 
rangement,  trusting  to  good  intentions  on  the 
part  of  her  parents  or  relatives;  but  “good 
intentions”  that  are  not  absolutely  legal  enact¬ 
ments,  have  no  more  financial  value  than  bad 
intentions.  A  paragraph  in  a  newspaper 
lately  points  to  shrewd  common  sense  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  a  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  girl, 
who,  having  been  bequeathed  by  her  father 
when  he  died  a  rough  and  hilly  farm,  planted 
it  to  blackberries,  currants  and  strawberries, 
and  meets  with  success.  Her  wise  neighbors 
advised  her  to  sell  it  and  learn  type-writing — 
being  a  woman,  “of  course  she  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  witb  a  farm.”  A  woman  farmer  on  Long 
Island,  who  has  between  one  and  two  square 
miles  of  land,  has  50  farm  hands  employed  for 
most  of  the  year,  keeps  a  carpenter  and  black¬ 
smith  to  do  the  tinkering,  but  is  general  over¬ 
seer  herself,  and  manages  well,  too. 

A  new  employment  for  women  is  the  nurs¬ 
ing  and  care  of  children  aftej  they  have 
learned  how  to  do  it.  A  training  school  for 
teaching  this  art  is  soon  to  be  established  in 
an  Eastern  city.  Child  nurses,  as  a  class,  are 
no  better  than  the  average  housemaid,  no 
more  intelligent  or  trustworthy,  and  the 
need  and  fitness  of  a  trained  class  for  this 
work  is  apparent  to  every  one.  It  is  an  old 
Rabbinical  saying  that  “as  God  could  not  be 
everywhere,  he  made  mothers;”  but  there  are 
times  when  mothers,  even,  can’t  be  every¬ 
where,  and,  then,  a  good  many  mothers  are 
ill  fitted  for  rearing  children. 

One  of  the  crazes  of  the  period  is  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  garments  made  of  wool,  aDd  only  of 
wool.  A  Dr.  Jaeger,  of  Germany,  started  it, 
and  there  are  shops  in  the  leading  large  cities 
for  the  sale  of  his  goods,  woven  of  “natural” 
undyed  wool.  Some  of  the  features  of  his  un¬ 
dergarments,  being  made  of  two  thicknesses 
over  the  abdomen  and  chest,  have  been 
adopted  by  other  manufacturers,  and  the  idea 
is  not  a  bad  one.  If  people  could  only  be 
brought  to  believe  that  to  wear  wool  exclu¬ 
sively  the  year  around  wTere  highly  inducive 
to  health,  it  would  be  a  great  thing — for  sheep 
growers,  at  least. 

T  have  heard  some  discussion  of  late  about 
the  relative  views  of  honesty  among  men  and 
women.  It  would  appear  that  in  trivial  law¬ 
breaking,  women  are  prime  offenders.  A  good 
many  women  will  write  on  the  margins  of 
newspapers,  slip  articles  in  them  for  transmis¬ 
sion  through  the  mails,  knowing  that  both 
are  violations  of  the  postal  law.  The  same 
women  will  smuggle,  and  really  seem  to  enjoy 
getting  even  paltry  things  through  the  Custom 
House  without  being  obliged  to  pay  duty. 
Some  women,  too,  lack  a  nice  sense  of  honor 
in  business  matters,  not  refunding  borrowed 
money  with  promptitude  and  exactness,  and 
allowing  men,  who  are  under  no  obligations 
to  them  whatever,  to  defray  some  incidental 
expenses,  etc.  But  then  there  are  loads  of 
men  of  the  same  ilk. 

The  wearing  of  caps  and  gowns  by  college 
girls  is  a  comparatively  recent  innovation, 
and  borrowed  from  English  colleges  for 
women.  An  undergraduate  really  has  no 
right  to  the  cap  and  gown,  but  she  wears  it, 
nevertheless,  in  the  American  schools.  Some 
of  the  girls  look  very  well  in  them,  and  some 
do  not.  As  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  for  wom- 
(  en  is  very  near  my  own  door,  I  sometimes 
drop  in  to  listen  to  a  lecture.  The  last  one 
I  heard  was  on  the  reproduction  of  cells  in 
plants  by  the  Botany  Professor,  who  is  very 
wise  in  her  specialty,  and  after  graduating 
from  Cornell  won  a  doctor’s  degree  at  the 
University  of  Zurich.  Most  of  the  pupils 
wore  caps  and  gowns,  and  one,  a  very  pretty 
Western  girl  with  fair  waviug  hair  and  a 
creamy  complexion,  wore  the  regalia  with 
such  grace  that  as  she  stood  with  the  long 
loose  folds  of  the  black  alpaca  gown  envelop¬ 
ing  her  figure— they  are  made  with  “angel 
sleeves”  and  the  whole  thing  hangs  from  a 
narrow  yoke  about  the  neck — she  was 
for  the  moment  an  enchanting  vision  of  the 
classic  and  statuesque.  The  cap  is  black,  with 
a  square  flat  top,  with  tassel,  like  a  college 
don’s.  After  the  lecture,  the  girls  worked  in 
the  laboratory,  studying  the  cells  of  a  living 
plant  through  microscopes  and  making  draw¬ 
ings  of  what  they  saw.  Just  now  there  is  a 
craze  among  college  pupils  for  biological 
studies.  But  Biology  is  simply  Zoology  and 
Botany— animal  and  plant  life.  Botany  is  a 
marvelous  science,  and  notwithstanding  the 
researches  already  made,  and  achievements 
recorded,  no  one  as  yet  has  solved  the  mystery 
how  the  sap  in  a  tree  is  carried,  say,  to  any 
hight  above  30  feet,  to  say  nothing  of  two 
hundred  feet. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Years  ago,  when  we  founded  a  little  home 
of  our  own,  we  made  a  rule  never  to  invite  a 
person  to  call  or  spend  a  time  with  us  whom 
we  did  not  wish  to  see.  With  but  few  excep¬ 
tions,  that  rule  has  been  adhered  to  for  15 
years,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
are  voted  “queer”  by  some  of  our  neighbors, 
we  have  derived  a  deal  of  satisfaction 
from  our  course.  Our  home  duties  are  many 
while  cur  social  ones  are  few, and  the  outcome 
of  our  rule  is  that  we  are  not  interrupted  in 
our  work  by  people  whom  we  care  little  for 
and  who  care  less  for  us.  Another  outcome 
is  that  we  have  never  had  to  battle  with  the 
chronic  visitor,  that  unconcerned  being  who 
requireth  much  and  giveth  little  and  who  re¬ 
spects  neither  your  time,  privacy,  conven¬ 
ience,  Dor  pocket-book.  We  know  families  who 
are  periodically  put  to  unlimited  inconven¬ 
ience  by  these  visiting  leeches  and  who  have 
not  the  moral  courage  to  tell  them  that  their 
visits  are  unwelcome.  The  visits  of  such  peo¬ 
ple  flavor  of  wormwood  and  boneset  rather 
than  of  milk  and  honey,  but  if  you  will  with 
hypocritical  politeness,  ask  such  people  to  visit 
you  when  you  don’t  want  them,  why,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  open  your  mouth  and  swallow 
the  dose  without  a  grimace. 

We  are  glad  to  see  our  friends,  we  enjoy 
their  company,  we  welcome  them  to  our  home, 
but  we  are  unwilling  that  even  our  near 
friends  should  visit  us  so  often,  or  stay  so 
long,  that  their  presence  interferes  with  our 
customary  duties. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  Mrs.  Fisher  is  not  to 
show  us  the  bright  as  well  as  the  dark  side  of 
farming;  for  there  is  a  bright  side,  as  I  can 
testify  after  over  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  ex¬ 
perience,  and  my  lot  was  not  any  better  at 
the  start  than  that  of  thousands  of  others. 
Living  on  a  rented  farm,  with  always  a  baby 
in  arms  for  many  consecutive  years,  I  look 
back  now  in  wonder  that  I  did  not  fall  by  the 
wayside,  and  I  attribute  the  success  that  has 
crowned  our  efforts  to  several  things;  and  first 
of  all, there  was  genuine  respect  for  each  other 
and  united  effort  to  lighten  each  other’s  bur¬ 
dens.  A  morose  or  indifferent  husband  is 
what  deadens  feeling  in  a  woman’s  heart;  but 
if  she  sees  her  husband  willing  to  share  her 
cares,  and  if  she  shows  an  intelligent  interest 
in  his,  there  is  every  hope  for  happiness.  Good 
health  and  good  soil,  a  near  market  and  plenty 
of  fruit  for  family  use,  even  before  our  exten¬ 
sive  fruit  orchards  were  in  bearing,  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  bright  side  of  our  farm¬ 
ing. 

The  darkest  side  with  me  has  been  the  lack 
of  good  schools  where  our  children  could  re¬ 
ceive  the  education  I  craved  for  them,  and  the 
lack  of  social  intercourse  with  those  who  were 
their  peers  or  superiors,  when  they  were  old 
enough  to  crave  society.  For  I  never  could 
endure  that  popular  lounging  place,  the  cor¬ 
ner  grocery  for  the  boys;  nor  the  round  of 
useless  evenings  that  fill  the  winters  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  And  I  have  borne  the  bur 
den  of  work  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  know  all 
its  bitterness,  but  do  not  find  it  so  hard  to 
bear  as  it  is  now  to  part  with  our  children 
who  must  go  out  into  the  world  to  seek  ad¬ 
vantages  they  cannot  get  here.  Although  I 
am  well  aware  that  it  is  all  for  the  best,  I  feel 
that  what  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  “darkest 
side”  has  entailed  on  me  a  loss  irreparable 
that  dwarfs  all  the  toil  and  care  that  filled 
my  hands  when  they  were  too  young  to  care 
for  anything  but  mother’s  love. 

But  there  is  not  any  life  of  greater  possibili¬ 
ties  than  that  of  a  farmer,  if  he  is  willing  to 
give  his  home  all  the  refining  influences  that 
a  refined  woman  can  bring  to  it.  Little  by 
little  they  can  surround  themselves  with  lux¬ 
uries  that  only  the  very  wealthy  can  acquire 
in  city  life.  Easy  carriages  and  good  horses 
are  to  be  had,  a  small  greenhouse  and  vinery 
will  furnish  fruit  and  flowers  at  all  seasons, 
and  a  garden  with  the  delicacies  that  fol¬ 
low  gives  both  beauty  and  usefulness.  Of 
course  this  entails  labor;  but  I  fail  yet  to  see 
that  we  are  any  more  “fagged”  than  a  fash¬ 
ionable  city  woman  who  has  a  round  of  so- 
called  pleasures  from  which  she  has  to  recruit 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla. 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  6he  gave  them  Castorla. 
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bv  separating  herself  from  her  family  in 
search  of  the  health  she  recklessly  squanders 
with  her  money.  Pure  air  and  pure  water 
are  not  taxed,  and  the  family  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer  can  find  more  leisure  than  working 
people  in  the  city  if  counted  all  the  year 
round.  But  there  must  be  books  and  pictures 
and  labor-saving  implements,  with  a  system 
of  housework  that  tells  of  duty  done,  just  as 
would  the  factory  or  the  counting  house. 
Children  must  be  trained  to  light  duties  suit¬ 
able  to  their  years  irrespective  of  “what  the 
neighbors  say.”  I  remember  in  my  early  mar¬ 
ried  iife,  a  neighbor  seeing  my  small  daughter 
peeling  potatoes  and  cleaning  knives,  looked 
on  with  quite  an  air  of  disapproval  and  re¬ 
marked  to  me:  “What  do  you  make  that  child 
work  for?  I  mean  to  let  my  girls  have  a  good 
time  now.” 

I  answered  that  it  lightened  my  labor  and 
was  a  matter  of  learning  to  do  something 
regularly.  Time  has  proved  the  fallacy  of 
my  neighbor’s  training,  whatever  faults  there 
may  be  in  mine:  for  when  death  broke  up  the 
household  the  only  son  married,  and  the  three 
sisters  were  left  to  try  to  earn  their  living. 
They  will  never  be  able  to  do  it  well,  and  it 
took  several  years  of  dependence  on  the  char¬ 
ity  of  relations  before  an  attempt  could  be 
made  toward  independence.  Yes,  farming 
has  a  bright  side,  and  I  lost  some  of  my  re¬ 
spect  for  “Charity  Sweetheart”  when  she 
despised  the  farmer  “and  made  so  much  of  the 
city  youth.”  There  is  no  need  for  all  boys  to 
be  like  “Burt” — they  can  be  helpful  and  po¬ 
lite,  thoughtful  of  others,  and  unselfish,  and 
such  boys,  when  they  become  men,  are  surer 
to  make  a  girl’s  life  happy  than  the  lily- handed 
speculator  who  wants  to  gain  his  money  with¬ 
out  earning  it  and  thinks  the  world  owes  him 
a  living.  Elevate  the  farmer’s  home,  add 
beauty  and  refinement  to  it,  and  there  will 
only  be  a  “bright  side.”  “Nor  frock  nor  tan 
can  hide  the  man.” 


HOUSEHOLD  DRUDGERY  MADE 

PLEASANT. 

MAY  MAPLE. 

Drudgery!  What  is  it?  Whatever  has 
become  irksome  to  us,  either  from  long  con¬ 
finement,  or  from  a  lack  of  natural  ability,  or 
because  we  are  anxiously  desiring  to  do  work 
more  congenial  to  our  taste.  Even  so-called 
fancy  work  may  become  drudgery  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  But  that  which  this  pencil¬ 
ing  refers  to  particularly  is  the  inevitable 
house  work  that  must  be  gone  over  daily  and 
in  these  short  days  almost  hourly  until  the 
veriest  Stoic  would  sometimes  weary  of  it. 
To  make  cooking  pleasant  a  tolerably  well- 
filled  pantry  aud  cellar  are  necessary,  for  in 
them  are  all  the  materials  for  a  good  variety 
of  food.  But  without  a  good  cook,  the  mater¬ 
ials  for  a  feast  may  become  waste  matter  un¬ 
fit  even  for  the  pigs,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  discouraging  to  man  or  woman  than  to 
see  a  table  fitted  out  with  unsavory  food. 
Cooking  lessons  begun  in  childhood  continued 
through  youth  to  mature  years  under  the 
supervision  of  a  capable  mother  or  an  exper¬ 
ienced  person,  will  do  away  for  the  most  part 
with  poorly-prepared  food.  A  few  dishes  well 
cooked  are  far  better  for  the  average  family 
than  such  a  multitudinous  variety  as  some 
half-worn-out  women  place  upon  the  table. 
A  good  appetite  will  make  even  plain  fare 
savory. 

Dishwashing  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of 
the  disgust  that  pertains  to  housekeeping,  and 
to  make  this  pleasant  work  is  certainly  de- 
si  rable. 

“But  how  can  it  be  done?”  says  fair-faced, 
blue-eyed  Fanny,  who  has  that  particular 
“chore”  to  do,  when  she  had  much  rather  read, 
paint  or  do  “crazy-work.”  In  the  first  place, 
try  to  think  that  duties  become  pleasures 
when  satisfactorily  performed.  If  one  has 
pretty  dishes  in  sets  they  will  add  somewhat  to 
the  pleasant  effect  so  much  to  be  desired ;  but 
the  cheapest  wares  have  a  pretty  luster  when 
well  cleansed.  A  clean  dishcloth  is  a  necessity 
to  begin  with  every  time,  and  takes  away 
half  the  disgust  of  dishwashing.  To  take  a 
wet,  crumby,  greasy  dishcloth  into  one’s  hands 
is  enough  to  make  one’s  stomach  sick,  if  not 
heart-sick.  Plenty  of  clean  and  very  warm 
water  is  desirable.  Now  if  the  dishes  have 
been  well  divested  of  all  loose  crumbs,  and 
packed  in  pretty  clusters  on  a  clean  work 
table  or  sink  that  stands  near  a  window  with 
a  pleasant  outlook,  the  dishes  will  be  washed 
with  such  a  zest  as  to  make  the  plates  and 
platters  shine,  and  cups  and  saucers  will  settle 
down  to  quiet  life  quite  in  keeping  with  their 
poetic  natures. 

If  steel  cutlery  is  used  of  course  it  will  need 
scouring  once  a  day  at  least  A  good  Bath 
brick  in  a  convenient  box  is  a  necessity;  the 
cost  is  eight  cents  and  with  care  it  will  last 
three  or  four  years.  A  well  washed  potato 
with  one  end  chipped  off  is  far  better  than  a 
rag  for  scouring  and  the  dullest  steel  knife  or 
fork  will  soon  acquire  a  polish  as  pretty  as 
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silver.  When  I  see  a  housekeeper  using  ashes 
or  sand,  and  a  rag  to  scour  with  I  do  not  won¬ 
der  that  she  hates  to  brighten  the  knives,  or 
that  they  acquire  a  dull,  leaden  hue,  and  often 
go  without  scouring  unless  company  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

Let  the  woodwork  and  every  un carpeted 
floor  have  a  good  coat  of  paint  whenever 
they  need  it.  Paint  is  cheaper  than  doctors’ 
bills,  and  saves  an  immense  amount  of  scrub¬ 
bing  and  looks  better  when  done.  It  is  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  everlasting  cleaning  that  wears  out 
one’s  strength  and  patience  and  drains  life  of 
half  the  pleasure  of  living. 

If  possible  have  the  floors  all  carpeted;  it 
does  not  pay  to  use  the  mop-rag  every  day 
•when  one  can  get  pretty  hemp  carpet  for  18  to 
20  cents  a  yard.  This  carpeting  is  light  and 
easily  cleaned,  and  makes  a  room  look  cheery 
and  comfortable.  A  good  broom  well-handled 
will  soon  remove  the  accumulated  dirt,  and 
a  damp  cloth  will  remove  the  dust  from  fur¬ 
niture  and  bric-a-brac  more  satisfactorily  than 
a  feather-duster.  Don’t  allow  the  work  to 
drag  or  hang  around  even  though  the  children 
are  doing  it.  There  is  real  pleasure  in  having 
it  done  well  and  quickly.  Then  there  is  a  bit 
of  time  for  reading  or  sewing,  or  perchance  an 
opportunity  for  a  short  walk  in  the  open  air, 
and  a  call  on  a  friend. 

There  is  no  real  comfort  in  a  house  that  is 
always  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  so  we  must 
make  a  pleasure  of  keeping  it  neat  and 
orderly. 

NOTES  FOR  THE  COOK. 

Stuffed  and  baked  cod  makes  a  delightful 
Friday  dish.  Choose  a  middle  cut,  and  make 
a  stuffing  of  bread  soaked  in  milk,  or  oyster 
liquor,  and  squeezed  out.  Add  a  small  minc¬ 
ed  onion  fried  in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a 
dozen  oysters,  a  little  parsley,  and  pepper  and 
salt.  Sew  it  up  firmly  and  bake,  turning  it 
frequently,  and  basting  with  butter  and 
water.  A  neat  slice  of  pork  may  be  skewered 
over  each  end,  and  will  serve  to  keep  the  stuf¬ 
fing  in  as  well  as  to  flavor  it.  Serve  with 
oyster  sauce,  or  with  a  gravy  made  from  that 
in  the  pan. 

A  loin  of  mutton  makes  nice  mock  veni¬ 
son.  It  must  be  soaked  for  a  couple  of  days 
in  a  glass  of  port  wine,  turning  and  basting 
it  occasionally  from  time  to  time  with  the 
wine.  Baste  with  the  wine  while  baking. 

A  “mock  roast”  of  oysters  is  an  excellent 
substitute  where  one  cannot  have  a  fire  suita¬ 
ble  for  a  real  roast.  Drain  the  oysters  from 
the  liquor,  and  place  them  in  a  hot  frying-pan 
over  a  moderate  fire.  As  fast  as  the  liquor 
collects,  draw  it  off,  and  continue  this  process 
until  they  are  done  brown,  when  serve  hot 
with  a  little  fresh  butter  on  each. 

Another  nice  oyster  dish  which  is  more 
common  in  England  than  here  is  made  by 
wrapping  good-sized  oysters  each  in  a  thin 
slice  of  fat  bacon,  and  fastening  with  a  small 
wooden  skewer.  Heat  a  frying-pan  well,  and 
cook  until  the  bacon  is  crisp.  Our  English 
cousins  who  indulge  in  such  appetizing  names 
for  their  gastronomical  dainties  as  ”dog-in- 
the-blanket,'’  and  “toad-in-the  hole,”  call  the 
above  “angels  on  horseback,”  aud  sometimes 
“little  pigs  in  blankets.” 

An  oyster  loaf  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  dish, 
but  quite  delicious  enough  to  pay  for  the 
trouble.  Take  a  stale  loaf  of  bread  (baker’s 
or  very  light  home-made)  and  remove  all  the 
crumb,  being  careful  that  the  loaf  retains  its 
proper  shape.  Break  the  crumbs  up  very  fine 
and  dry  slowly  in  a  hot  oven.  Then  fry  three 
teacupfuls  of  them  in  as  many  tablespoonfuls 
of  hot  butter,  until  they  are  crisp  aud  light- 
brown  in  color.  Put  a  quart  of  rich  milk  over 
the  fire,  and  when  it  boils  stir  in  two  spoonfuls 
of  flour  that  has  been  wet  up  with  a  half  cup 
of  cold  milk.  Cook  well  and  season  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt.  Put  a  layer  of  this  inside  the 
loaf,  then  a  layer  of  oysters,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  another  of  crumbs.  Alter¬ 
nate  until  the  loaf  is  full,  letting  the  last  layer 
be  a  thick  one  of  crumbs.  Bake  slowly  half 
an  hour. 

Salmon  Salad.— -This  may  be  made  from  a 
can  of  salmon.  Drain  off  the  liquor  and  pick 
the  fish  in  flakes,  removing  all  the  bones. 
Chop  the  blanched  parts  of  celery,  cold  pota¬ 
toes,  cold  boiled  beets  and  cold  cooked  cauli¬ 
flower  (if  you  have  any)  in  dice,  letting  the 
celery  predominate  in  quantity,  about  half  as 
much  potato,  and  a  quarter  as  much  of  the 
beets  and  cauliflower,  with  a  very  little  minced 
onion.  These  should  equal  the  fish  in  bulk, 
and  be  tossed  together  with  a  fork  before  the 
dressing  is  poured  over.  Use  a  mayonnaise, 
cream  or  French  dressing,  the  manner  of 
making  all  of  which  has  been  detailed  in  the 
Rural.  cook. 


LIGHT  ON  THE  CRACKER  QUESTION. 

One  teacupful  of  butter  or  lard,  two  of 
water,  three  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  salt, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  saleratus;  work  in  as 
much  flour  as  possible :  pound  20  minutes  or 


half  an  hour,  mold  into  small  crackers;  roll 
out  thinjjand  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

MRS.  A.  B. 

Half  a  tea-cup  of  shortening,  three  tea-cups 
of  cold  water,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda, two  teaspooufuls  of  cream- 
of-tartar  and  nearly  five  quarts  of  flour.  Rub 
the  shortening,  soda,  cream-of -tartar  and  salt 
well  into  the  flour,  then  wet  up  with  the  wa¬ 
ter — the  dough  will  be  very  stiff,  needs  no 
pounding  nor  extra  kneeding.  Cut  out,  prick, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  over..  MRS.  economy. 

One  cup  of  lard,  three  cups  of  water,  two 
teaspoonfuls  cream-of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful 
saleratus,  one  teaspoonful  salt.  Mix  the  lard 
thoroughly  with  flour;  then  add  water;  add 
flour  to  make  hard,  aud  knead  the  dough  un¬ 
til  it  becomes  smooth.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

G. 

Three  cups  water,  one  and  one-half  cup  of 
butter, two  teaspoonfuls  cream-of-tartar,one  of 
soda,  tablespoon  of  salt.  Mix  the  flour  and 
butter  together,  put  the  soda  and  eream-of-tar- 
tarin  the  water,  then  mix  all  together.  Make 
the  dough  as  hard  as  you  can  without  pound¬ 
ing.  Roll  thin :  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

COOK. 


Wells, Richardson  &  Co’s 

Improved 


excels 


IN  STRENGTH 
PURITY 
BRIGHTNESS 

NEVER  TURNS  RANCID. 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  and  will 
not  color  the  Buttermilk. 

Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  isjust  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 
Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 


NEWSPAPER  COOKERY. 

If  some  of  our  large  dailies  would  omit  their 
“household  hints,”  they  would  confer  a  bless, 
ing  on  their  readers.  The  other  day  I  read  a 
recipe  for  oyster  fritters,  in  which  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  lard  and  butter  and  three  pints 
of  flour  were  used  for  a  batter  for  one  dozen 
minced  oysters,  the  liquid  for  reducing  this 
remarkable  combination  to  a  batter  being 
sour  or  buttermilk  and  the  liquor  of  the  oys¬ 
ters. 

We  do  not  deny  the  superiority  of  the  mas¬ 
culine  intellect  if  it  will  only  confine  itself  to 
its  own  province.  Perhaps  it  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  since  woman  has  chosen  the  forum, 
the  pulpit  aud  the  desk,  they  had  better  begin 
to  prepare  themselves  to  wield  the  basting  la¬ 
dle  and  the  rolling-pin.  There  is  a  cooking- 
school  in  Philadelphia  to  which  men  are  ad¬ 
mitted.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

A.  G. 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO. 
BURLINGTON,  VT. 


CLEAN  YOUR  MILK. 


MILK 
8  STRAINER 
made.  Every  Dairyman 
should  have  one.  ACENTS 
WANTED.  r*r~  Send* for 
circulars  to  sole  manufacturers. 
MOSELEY  &  STODDARD 
Mniinfuct’nz  Co..  Poultney,  Vt. 


GLASS  MILK  JARS 

With  “Lightning”  Stoppers,  manufactured  by 

Whitney  Class  Works. 

227  8  Front  Street,  35  Murray  Street. 
Philadelphia.  tew  York. 


DOUGHNUTS. 


The  following  directions  my  grandmother 
used  for  making  “nuts”  for  our  school  lunch¬ 
eons  30  years  ago:  Take  seven  coffee  cups  of 
bread  dough  when  light,  mix  into  it  one  small 
cup  of  melted  butter,  one  of  sugar  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  saleratus.  When  it  has  again  be¬ 
come  light,  roll  out,  cut  into  what  shape  you 
please  and  cook  in  hot  lard.  To  succeed  well, 
the  dough  should  be  mixed  with  milk. 

MRS.  H.  BAKER. 


All  the  Ladies 


-Alio  have  given  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  a  trial 
are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 

Mrs.  J.  ,J  Burton,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  says  : 
“  I  have  been  using  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  with 
marvelous  success.  It  restores  the  original 
color  to  gray  hair,  promotes  a  fresh  growth, 
and  keeps  it  strong  and  healthy.  As  a  toilet 
article  I  have  never  found  its  equal.” 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  .T.  C.  Ayer  Sc  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


MUSIC 


SEND  10  CENTS  FOR 
one  or  30  cents  for  four 
Choice  Pieces  MUSIC. 

Regular  price,  $1.85. 

Pres.  Cleveland’s  March.  I.ith.Portrait,  Schleifarth,  40c. 
Gen.  Boulanger’s  March.  Great  Hit.  -  Rosewig,  35c. 
Sweetheart  waltzes.  GHpsy  Baron,  -  -  Strauss,  15c. 
Call  Me  Back  Schottlsehe.  Very  popular.  Fisher,  :45c. 

Catalogue  of  2153  pieces  iO  cent  music,  mailed 
free.  Sendforit.  !*.  K.  HUY  ETT,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 


$3  75  STEAM  COOKER 

FREE  ! 

We  want  an  active  and  intelligent  man 
or  woman  to  represent  us  in  each  town. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 
promise  large  profits,  (looker  and 
Outfit  free.  Apph/  ut  once  for  Teijns. 
W 11,  MOT  (  ASTLE  CO.,  Roehrator,  f.  Y, 


Great  Reduction! 


FRINGK,  Hidden  Name  ami  Floral 
Cards,  IOO  Album  Pictures,  New 
Samples  and  this  King,  all  IO  cent*. 
Clinton  &.  Co,  North  Haven,  Conn, 


IM.  GOLD  I 


HOME  STUDY— ON  THE  FARM. 

Thelnventor’s  own  system  of  Phonography:  no  teach¬ 
er  ueeded:  learners  mutually  aid  each  other.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  20  ceuts.  (Established,  1*85.)  Address 

PUONET1C  DEPOT,  Tyrone,  Pa, 


WONDERFUL  INVENTION! 


r.iETAL.  TIP  LAMP  WICK 
O  Fat’d  Dec.  7, 18SO. 


This  WICK  gives  a  BRILLIANT,  WHITE  LIGHT, 
SUPERIOR  TO  GAS.  Requires  NO  TRIMMING  and 
LASTS  for  MONTHS,  as  the  OIL  BURNS  and  NOT  the 
WICK.  1  Wick  10c  :  8  Wicks  25c.:  12  Wicks  75c  :  144 
Wicks  $5.00.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  price.  State 
size  LARGE  PROFITS  TO  AGENTS.  Have  3  Sizes, 
%.  and  one  Inch  wide.  Address  METAL  Til* 
LAMP  CO.,  70  Cortland  St  ,  N.  Y. 


NOVELTY  SPOOL  HOLDER, 

Witli  Thread  Cutter  Attached. 

Fastens  to  dress  button  while  knitting, 
crocheting,  or  sewing.  Made  of  silvered 
spring  wire.  Fits  any  size  spool.  Every 
lady  needs  it.  Sample  15c.  2  for  25,  dozen 
75  ets.  Stamps  taken.  Agents  wanted. 
HOWARD  A1FG.  CO.,  I’BOVIDKNCK,  K.L 


HUM'S  FOOT  WARHBR 

For  the  Carriage,  Sleigh,  Office  or  House.  Keeps 
warm  teu  hours.  Safe,  handsome,  and  cheap. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  CO., 

Box  250,  ltye,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  HERB 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  S2.50  na 
honr  during  spare  time.  J.  V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  8L8  0110  day,  870.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  SiiEi'AKD  31  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


ANY  PERSON  CAN  PLAY 

PIANO  AND  ORGAN  rhtho 

1  mi  mu-  1  aid  of  a  teacher  by  using  Soper’s 
Instantaneous  Ouide  to  the  keys.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  for 
book  of  testimonials,  free.  Address  SOPER 

MUSIC  CO.,  Box  lAHT,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL  COMFORTING 

COCOA 


$250 


EVERY  MONTH. 

1,000  LIVE  AGENTS  WANKU  . 

_  _  at  once.  Our  Agent’s  Outfit 

a  beautii  SATIN-LINED  CASKET  OF 
SILV.  !  WARE,  sent  free.  Write  -or  it. 
WALLINGFORD  SILV  ER  CO.,  Wallingford.  Conn. 


p  AOK.  l  0  U  TTome  Card*.  On*  Pack  Escort  Cards,  On*  Pack 
Flirtation  Cards,  On*  Pack  Hnld-to-th*- Light  Cards,Th*  Mystic  Oracla, 
with  which  yon  can  t«!l  any  person's  age;  and  large  sample  book  of  Hid¬ 
den  Name  Cards.  All  for  only  »2-c*at  stamp.  Banner  Car*4  Co., Cadis, 0. 


ONE 

IF  YOB  WANT  TO  KNOW 

1.001  Important  things  you  never  knew  or  thought 
of  about  the  human  body  and  its  curious  organs. 
How  life  is perpetu/ited ,  health  saved,  disease  iitdttrea. 
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Saturday,  January  21,  1888. 

Congressional  matter  of  general  interest 
during  the  week  embraced  the  confirmation 
of  ex-Secretary  Lamar, as  Justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  Senators  Stanford,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Stewart,  of  Nevada  and  Riddleberger, 
of  Virginia  voting  with  the  Democrats.  Vilas 
and  Dickinson  were  then  quickly  confirmed 
as  heads  of  the  Interior  and  Post-Office  De¬ 
partments  respectively,  and  Gen.  Bragg,  of 
Michigan,  was  stamped  for  the  Mexican  mis¬ 
sion.  About  7,000  bills  relating  to  war  claims 

have  been  introduced  into  the  House . 

The  President  sent  in  a  message  urging 
prompt  and  final  action  with  regard  to  the 
debts  due  by  the  Pacific  railroads  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Figuring  up  one  side  of  the  ac¬ 
count.  it  appears  that  the  actual  cost  of  these 
Pacific  railroad  lines  was  $95,000,000,  and  they 
have  been  loaded  with  fraudulent  stocks  and 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $268,000,000.  Counting 
bonds,  laud  grants  and  annual  advances  by 
the  government,  with  interest,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  aid  mounts  up  to  the  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  figure  of  $447  000,000 — and  that  for  lines 

which  cost  only  $95,000,000! . The 

subject  of  pleuro-pneumonia  legislation  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  prominent  one  in  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  Senator  Palmer’s  bill  is 

just  now  the  center  of  attention .  . 

Senator  Sherman  wants  $30,000  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  Commission  to  attend  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  at  Melbourne,  Australia, 
next  fall,  and  Representative  Perry  Belmont 
wants  $250,000  to  defray  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  Commissioner-general  and  nine 
sub-Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  State  Commissioners  to  be 
designated  by  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States  to  attend  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889 
to  commemorate  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  in 

1789  . The  Bill  appropriating  $585,000 

to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Act  passed  in  the 
House  Wednesday  without  opposition. ..  In 
the  Thoebe-Carlisle  contest  it  was  decided  that 

Speaker  Carlisle  was  elected  . .  . The 

Blair  Educational  Bill  was  discussed  at  weari¬ 
some  length  to  empty  benches  in  the  Senate. . 

.  Just  as  the  Rural  was  going  to  press 

last  Saturday  telegrams  came  from  all  over 
the  Northwest,  and  from  as  far  South  as 
Texas,  telling  of  the  horrors  of  the  “worst 
blizzard”  that  whole  section,  but  especially 
the  northern  part  of  it,  had  ever  felt  in 
“white  man’s  time.”  Every  day  since  then 
telegrams  tell  of  still  greater  horrors  from  the 
blast  Montana,  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  have  suffered  most.  At  differ¬ 
ent  points  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Lakes  and  as  far  south  as  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  the  temperature  varied  from  20  to 
63  degrees  below  zero.  In  many  places  no 
thermometers  were  capable  of  registering  the 
frigidity.  The  known  deaths  in  the  North¬ 
west  aiieady  number  over  235,  and  some 
places  away  from  telegraph  stations  have  not 
yet  been  heard  from.  Moreover,  past  exper¬ 
ience  tells  that  many  bodies  will  not  be  found 
till  the  melting  of  the  deep  snows  in  spring 
reveals  the  fate  of  many  of  the  lost,  and  pro¬ 
bably  some  of  the  victims  will  never  be 
found.  Indignation,  horror,  admiration  and 
the  deepest  sympathy  are  the  feelings  roused 
by  accounts  of  the  disaster.  The  powdery, 
swirling  snow,  hurtled  in  all  directions  by  the 
fierce,  pitiless  wind  shut  off  objects  a  few 
yards  away  and  drowned  all  cries  for  help 
or  shouts  ot  warning  or  encouragement. 
Some  perished  almost  within  arm’s-length  of 
their  houses.  Husbands  started  to  the  barn 
and  were  lost;  wives  and  chidren  started  after 
them,  and  shared  their  fate.  Children  left 
school  for  home  and*^ never  reached  it,  with 
such  terrible  suddenness  did  the  blizzard 
swoop  down.  The  school-mar’ms — many  of 
them — perished  like  heroines  amid  the  howl¬ 
ing,  swirling  tempest  of  earth  and  air  and 
sky,  protecting  to  the  last  their  trustful 
charges  out  on  the  prairies  or  buried  in  the 
snow.  Ob,  it  was  pitiful!  Oh,  it  was  awful! 
Cattle  suffered  terribly,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  must  be  appalling.  Latest  telegrams 
tell  us  the  blizzard  was  lost  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  south,  causing  several  deaths 
of  people  and  great  loss  of  stock  even  in  Texas. 
Fuel  of  all  kinds  has  been  scarce;  buildings 
have  been  burned  to  keep  life  in  shivering 
bodies.  The  number  of  persons  of  all  ages 
maimed  for  life  owing  to  frost-bitten  limbs 

must  be  dreadful .  . 

Indianapolis  has  had  a  great  fire  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  part  of  the  city — loss  $900,000  . 

There  will  be  no  carnival  in  Montreal . 

Speaker  Carlisle  is  sick  with  congestive  chills. 

. Plymouth  Church  has  fixed  the  salary 

of  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  at  $6,500.  Beecher’s 

used  to  be  as  high  as  $25,000 . The  logs 

of  that  enormous  broken  raft  are  drifting 
southward.  Several  vessels  have  passed 
through  them  a  little  north  of  the  Bermu¬ 
das,  and  some  of  them  are  thought  to  have 

reached  the  beach  there .  Louisiana 

Democrats  have  nominated  F.  T.  Nichols  for 
Governor,  instead  of  McEnery.  It  was  an 
extremely  bitter  struggle  marked  by  over  half- 

a-dozen  political  murders .  Governor 

West,  in  his  message  to  the  Utah  Legislature, 
takes  strong  ground  against  polygamy  and 
recommends  the  repeal  of  the  local  laws  con¬ 
flicting  with  federal  statutes . One  hun¬ 

dred  emigrants  from  Belport,  France,  started 
a  week  ago  for  Dakota.  For  ages  Frenchmen 
have  hated  more  than  any  other  race,  to  leave 
their  country;  but  of  late  emigration  has  been 
steadily  increasing _  Blaine  and  Cleve¬ 

land  were  the  favorite  Presidential  candi¬ 
dates  among  the  Kansas  farmers  who  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

the  other  day . A  number  of  convicts 

liberated  at  New  Caledonia,  in  the  South  Sea, 
are  on  their  way  to  this  country  via  Califor¬ 
nia,  but  the  San  Francisco  customs  authorities 
have  been  ordered  not  to  allow  them  to 
land . . Investiga¬ 


tion  into  the  results  of  High  License  in  the 
various  States  where  it  has  been  in  force  long 
enough  for  trial  prove  that  while  the  number 
of  saloons  has  largely  decreased .  the  revenue 
has  increased  in  more  than  inverse  ratio. 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Nebraska  im¬ 
pose  taxes  varying  from  $500  to  $1,200.  In 
Missouri  the  revenue  has  been  trebled;  in 
Nebraska  it  has  increased  five-fold,  and  in 
Illinois  it  has  grown  from  $700,000  a  year 
to  $4,500,000.  Chicago  has  now  4,000  saloons, 
instead  of  the  6.000  it  formerly  had,  and  the 
revenue  from  that  source  is  $2,000,000,  instead 

of  $200,000 . While  Americans  admit 

Canadian  fresh  fish  free  of  duty,  Canadians 
charge  a  duty  on  American  fresh  fish.  Isn’t 
reciprocity  all  on  one  side  here? . Gov¬ 

ernor  Semple  has  signed  the  bill  giving  the 
ballot  to  the  women  of  Washington  Territory. 

. Camps  in  the  northern  Wisconsin 

pineries  are  rapidly  breaking  up,  owing  to 
the  deep  snow  retarding  logging  operations. 
Snow  is  from  30  to  40  inches  deep,  so  that  the 
hauling  of  logs  is  very  difficult.  Prominent 
logging  men  say  that  only  a  two-third  crop 

of  logs  will  be  gathered  this  winter . 

The  latest  bulletin  from  the  “seat  of  war” 
between  the  McCoys  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
Hatfields  of  West  Virginia,  announces  that 
the  Hatfields  surprised  a  McCoy  family  last 
Saturday  night,  tied  the  mother  and  one  of 
the  children  to  a  tree  and  riddled  them  with 
bullets  and  then  set  fire  to  the  house,  and 
cremated  the  father  and  two  other  children. 
The  Hatfields  to  date  are  four  ahead.  No 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  by  the  officials  of 
either  State  to  interfere  actively;  though 
Kentucky  has  offered  a  reward  for  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  Hatfields  on  Kentucky  soil . 

All  tax  sales  made  in  Brown  County,  Wis., 
for  three  years  past  were  invalidated  by  a 
Circuit  Court  decision  at  Green  Bay,  the 
other  day.  ordering  the  surrender  of  land  sold 
on  tax  title  because  of  a  verbal  defect  in  the 
County  Treasurer’s  affidavit  of  his  notice  of 

sale . Tuesday  night  at  Des  Moines, 

Iowa,  Senator  Wilson  was  nominated  by  ac¬ 
clamation  to  succeed  himself.  The  Senator 
announced  that  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term  he  would  retire  to  private  life. . . . 

.  .  .The  father  of  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  Fred¬ 
erick  Gustave  Schwatka,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Oddfellowsbip  in  the  United 
States,  died  at  Salem,  Oregon,  Friday,  aged 

98 . The  13  gas  companies  of  Boston  are 

being  organized  into  a  trust.  The  property  of 

the  syndicate  is  valued  at  $14,000,600 . 

.  Alabama  has  let  by  contract  the  labor  of 
her  600  prison  convicts  to  the  Tennessee  coal 
and  iron  company  working  coal  mines  near 

Birmingham,  Ala . The  value  of  the 

exports  of  breadstuff’s  for  the  12  months  end¬ 
ing  December  31,  1887  was  $158,391,758  as 
against  $148,123,020  for  the  12  months  ended 

December  31,  1886 . Six  hundred  and 

ninety-two  yearling  Thoroughbreds,  the  get  of 
118  stallions,  were  sold  at  public  sale  in  1887, 
realizing  $465,395.  an  average  of  $672.54. 
There  were  353  colts  and  339  fillies  The  best 
average  attained  was  that  of  imported  Billet,  . 
whose  13  head  brought  $24,525,  an  average  of 
$1,886.53 .  . The  State  Forestry  Com¬ 

mission  of  Michigan  will  hold  a  convention  at 

Grand  Rapids,  January  26-27  .  The 

first  vestibule  train  to  Florida  left  Jersey  City 
via  the  Pennsylvania  road,  January  9,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  30  hours  with  78  through  passengers. . . 
....  The  fisheries  commission  seems  to  have  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington  to  stay  for  the  present 
The  Canadians  have  finally  brought  up  the 
seizures  of  sealing  vessels  by  the  United  States 
in  Alaskan  waters.  The  present  burden  of  the 
Dominion  demand  by  way  of  reciprocity  is 

the  admission  of  lumberduty  free .  The 

Sugar  Refiners’  Trust  is  getting  a  firmer  grip 
on  the  public;  and  consequently  the  price  of 
sugar  is  going  up.  It  now  wants  unrefined 
sugar  to  be  admitted  duty  free;  but  insists 
that  the  import  tax  should  still  remain  on  the 
refined  article.  Thus  it  would  get  lots  of  No. 
15  Dutch  to  refine  at  lower  prices  than  it  can 
be  had  at  present,  while  charging  the  old  prices, 

or  more,  for  the  refined  product .  The 

President  is  going  down  to  see  the  Sub-tropi¬ 
cal  Exposition  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  will 
probably  be  absent  from  the  capital  during 

the  recess  over  Washington’s  Birthday . 

Governor  Larrabee,  of  Iowa,  in  his  biennial 
message  to  the  Legislature,  advises  imme¬ 
diate  action,  in  the  people’s  interest,  against 

the  abuses  caused  by  trusts  and  pools . 

The  Crow  Indians  are  much  discontented 
at  the  discovery  that  the  government  allow¬ 
ance  of  beef  to  them  is  but  one-fifth  that  giv¬ 
en  to  the  Sioux.  Accordingly  they  are  depre¬ 
dating  upon  the  herds  of  s'ockmen  that  have 

been  grazing  upon  the  Crow  reservation . 

...  A  report  that  the  Detroit  Free  Press  has 
been  burnt  out,  is  a  mistake.  It  was  its  next- 

door  neighbor  that  was  cremated _  .... 

. . .  .The  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Committee 
will  be  held  at  Washington  February  22  to 
decide  when  the  next  Presidential  convention 
will  be  held.  New  York,  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  are 
bidding  for  the  national  convention.  It  looks 

a  little  like  New  York  now . Bishop 

William  H.  Hickelooper  died  at  Salt  Lake 
City  Saturday  aged  83  He  was  the  oldest 
bishop  in  the  Mormon  Church  and  had  been 
a  bishop  for  over  40  years.  He  had  two  wives 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  his  living  poster¬ 
ity  numbered  12  children,  36  grandchildren 

and  52  great-grandchildren . Col. 

Marshal  McDonald  and  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Kid¬ 
der  are  mentioned  for  the  position  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  Prof.  G.  Browne 
Goode,  who  succeeded  Prof.  Baird  and  who, 
like  Baird,  never  received  any  compensation 
for  his  work,  will  not  be  able,  on  account  of 

ill-he^th,  to  continue  in  that  service  . 

_ E.  C.  Walthall  of  Mississippi  was  Tuesday 

elected  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  him¬ 
self .  . So  chronic  has  become  the 

stupidity  in  the  New  York  stock  market  that 
seats  in  the  Exchange  have  been  sold  within 
a  few  days  for  $17,000,  whereas  less  than  two 
years  ago  they  brought  $34,000 . . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  January  21,  1888. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  twice  Conserv¬ 
ative  Secretary Lf or  Ireland,  and  who  is  sup¬ 


posed  to  know  the  country  better  than  any  of 
his  party,  has  just  substantially  declared  that 
in  his  opinion  Ireland  can  be  governed  only 
by  yielding  “Home  Rule.”  Arrests  still  nu¬ 
merous.  Among  others  a  priest,  a  member  of 
Parliament  and  an  editor  were  scooped  in  by 
Balfour’s  drag-net  yesterday.  Nothing  else 
of  general  American  interest  in  the  British 

Tsles  during  the  week . An  Italian 

Judge  at  Florence  has  threatened  to  seize  pa¬ 
pers  in  a  law  suit,  which  are  in  the  French 
Consul’s  office,  thus  violating  international 
law.  France  insists  that  Italy  must  prevent 
the  outrage.  At  Toulon  men  are  working 
day  and  night  fitting  out  the  French  iron -clad 
fleet  for  sea.  War  is  certain,  unless  France 
gains  her  point.  Russia  continues  massing 
troops  on  the  frontier.  Italy  has  agreed  to 
send  150,000  troops,  it  is  said,  into  Gallicia 
should  Russia  go  to  war.  A  war  is  highly 
probable  early  in  spring.  Suffering  from  cold 
intense,  and  consequent  deaths  frpquent 
among  the  Russian  troops,  and  to  a  less  extent 
among  German,  Austrian  and  Roumanian 
soldiers  lately  removed  to  the  frontiers. . . 

. . .  The  French  Cabinet  unanimously  refuse 
to  allow  De  Lesseps  to  raise  a  loan  by  lottery, 
and  he  appeals  for  money  to  the  public, giving 

the  “best  guarantees”  for  the  bonds . 

...The  people  of  Montenegro,  the  only  people 
in  the  Southeastern  Peninsula  who  as  a  body 
are  favorable  to  Russian  domination,  have 
been  plotting  to  cause  an  uprising  in  Bulgaria 
by  means  of  organized  bands  of  Montenegrins, 
paid  by  Russia.  Over  30,000  of  the  inhabitants 
have  just  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  starva¬ 
tion  by  floods,  and  the  Czar  has  sent  them  a 
ship-load  of  grain  from  Odessa  on  the  Black 

Sea . 

Peru,  having  been  everlastingly  whipped 
by  Chili  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  robbed  of 
her  niter  bpds  and  guano  deposits — the  sources 
of  much  of  her  wealth — has  of  late  been  in  a 
sad  plight.  She  has  had  to  issue  “greenbacks” 
instead  of  gold,  and  these  are  now  so  depreci¬ 
ated  that  storekeepers,  banks,  etc  ,  refuse  to 
receive  them  at  any  price.  Even  whipped  Pe¬ 
ruvians,  however,  won’t  starve  so  long  as 
there  is  any  food  within  reach,  so  that  robber¬ 
ies  and  all  sorts  of  disturbances  are  making  a 
bedlam  of  the  country . With  the  ad¬ 

vent  of  torrid  weather  once  more,  cholera  has 
again  become  virulent  in  Chili,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  country, 
even  by  letter  .  ..Thickly  populated  China 
is,  par  excellence,  the  country  of  enormous 
losses  of  human  life.  Last  week  the  world 
was  startled  by  by  an  account  of  a  lossof  500,- 
000  by  flood  along  the  Hoangho  River;  now 
we  learn  that  while  4,000  workmen  were  mak¬ 
ing  a  breakwater  to  stem  the  flood,  they  were 
engulfed  by  a  sudden  rush  of  water,  and  only 
a  few  escaped.  What  a  sensation  such  awful 
losses  would  cause  among  us  if  they  hadn’t 

happened  in  Cathay  and  to  Mongolians! . 

Spain,  which  makes  little  noise  in  the  world 
nowadays,  is  progressing  steadily  under  her 
Austrian  regent  and  infant  sovereign,  and  is 
putting  in  claims  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  Old  ex-  Queen  Isabel¬ 
la.  grandmother  of  the  royal  infant,  who  was 
allowed  some  years  ago,  to  return  home  from 
her  luxurious  exile  in  Paris,  has  lately  been 
plotting  with  her  old  cronies  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  having  received  a  very  emphat¬ 
ic  hint  that  she  would  be  banished,  has  just 
thought  it  best  to  leave  the  country  voluntari¬ 
ly.  Her  reputation  is  that  of  a  rich,  gener¬ 
ous,  intriguing,  religious,  wicked  old  woman. 

...  Ex-President  Gr£vy,  of  France,  has 
lately  had  a  second  stroke  of  apoplexy — a  per¬ 
ilous  thing  at  his  age — 75.  He  is  enormously 
wealthy,  and  his  son-in-law,  Wilson,  whose 
wife  is  his  only  child,  has  again  escaped  the 
efforts  of  the  extreme  Radicals  to  convict  him 
of  criminal  connection  with  the  “decoration” 
scandals  and  other  dishonorable  charges.  It 
looks  as  if  the  whole  hubbub,  so  far  as  Gr£vy 
and  Wilson  are  concerned,  was  got  up  for  po¬ 
litical  effect . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  January  21, 1888. 

Savage  &  Farnum,  importers  and  breed¬ 
ers  of  Percherons,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne  Co., 
Mich.,  last  week  sold  David  Albans,  of  Vene- 
docia,  Ohio,  the  imported  Percheron  stallion 
“Madere  xi.”  He  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  this  grand  breed  of  horses.  They  also  sold 
the  imported  French  Coach  stallion  “Gadelle” 

to  go  to  Dakota  . At  the  annual 

meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  held  at  Albany,  Wednesday,  the  follow¬ 
ing  ticket  was  elected:  President,  W.  A. 
Wadsworth,  of  Livingston;  Vice-presidents, 
James  Otis,  of  New  York;  James  Wood,  of 
Westchester;  Jared  Van  Wagener,  of  Scho¬ 
harie;  Frank  D.  Curtis,  of  Saratoga:  W.  Jud- 
son  Smith,  of  Onondaga;  Hugh  Duffy,  of 
Cortland;  M.  C.  Remington,  of  Cayuga, 
and  H.  Bowen,  of  Orleans;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Jabez  S.  Woodward,  of  Niagara: 
Recording  Secretary,  Seth  Tanner,  of  Erie; 

Treasurer,  Adam  Thayer,  of  Rensselaer . 

The  foreign  fruit-dealers  of  this  and  other  sea¬ 
board  cities  are  about  to  ask  Congress  for  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  tariff  on  the  fruits  they  sell ... . 
American  live  cattle  are  worth  1 1%  to  13 
cents  in  English  markets,  estimated  dressed 

weight .  The  number  of  live  cattle,  live 

sheep  and  quarters  of  dressed  beef  shipped 
from  the  United  States  and  Canadian  ports 
during  the  year  1887  was  as  follows:  158.840 
cattle,  35,828  sheep,  and  421,934  quarters  of 
beef.  In  1886  the  totals  were  177,694  cattle, 

99,421  sheep  and  524,919  quarters  of  beef . . 

....The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Dutch 
belted  Cattle  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  New  York,  February  29, 

1888,  at  11 :30  a.  m  . American  onions  are 

being  largely  supplanted  in  our  home  markets 
by  a  foreign-grown  article — largely  Sicilian 
and  Italian  ....It  has  been  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  beef  cattle  have 
sold  as  low  in  this  country  as  in  the  average 
markets  of  1887 .  The  bay  stallion,  im¬ 

ported,  Pizarro,  eight  years,  by  Adventurer, 
valued  at  $15,000,  died  at  the  home  of  its  own¬ 
er,  Milton  Young,  near  Lexington,  Ky., 


Wednesday  night,  of  pneumonia . Not 

one  of  the  carcass  awards  at  the  Chicago  fat 
stock  show  went  to  an  animal  that  took  a 

prize  when  alive . . 

- At  the  convention  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Bee- 

Keepers  Association,  at  Utica,  it  was  decided, 
last  Wednesday,  to  form  an  international  as¬ 
sociation  under  the  name  of  the  “Honey  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Union,”  to  secure  and  publish  statis¬ 
tics  regarding  the  product  in  every  boney- 
producine  State  in  the  Union  in  the  mouths 
of  May,  June.  July,  August  and  September.. 

. .  Among  the  few  exports  from  Alaska 

are  cranberries  to  the  Eastern  markets . 

The  Governor  of  Nebraska  has  proclaimed 
a  quarantine  against  cattle  from  New  York 

pleuro-pneumonia  counties . A 

movement  is  on  foot  in  Western  Texas  and 
Southern  New  Mexico  to  secure  Federal  aid, 
if  possible,  in  building  a  monster  irrigating 
canal  from  200  to  230  miles  long,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reclaiming  vast  tracts  of  land  that  are 
now  waste.  It  is  proposed  to  start  the  canal 
at  a  point  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  above  the 
Jarnado  del  Murto  in  New  Mexico,  and  carry 
it  along  the  highlands  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  as  far  below  El  Paso,  Tex  ,  as  it  is 

found  practicable .  At  the  annual 

meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  held  at  Boston  the  other 
day,  the  resignation  of  Pres.  Goodell  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  to  take  effect  July  1,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Course  of  Study  was  instructed  to 

look  out  for  a  man  to  fill  the  vacancy . 

. At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Bay  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Wednesday,  Edward  Burnett  was  elected 
President,  W.  S.  Lincoln  Secretary  and  J.  D. 

W.  French  Treasurer . A  scheme  has 

been  set  on  foot  in  Manitoba  to  import  75,000 
Icelanders,  together  with  their  live  stock,  and 
the  depopulation  of  the  island  is  threatened. 


A  NEW  MINISTERIAL  EXPERIENCE. 

One  year  ago  last  December  the  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Philadelphia  was  forced  to  surren¬ 
der  his  pulpit,  and,  acting  on  his  physician’s 
advice,  with  his  young  wife  sought  the  warm¬ 
er  climate  of  Florida.  Both  were  consump¬ 
tive,  and  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
young  minister  must  relinquish  a  future  that 
promised  so  much,  he  was  broken  ir  spirit. 
Together  these  two  afflicted  persons  traveled 
toward  the  milder  latitudes.  It  seemed  a 
journey  to  death.  Nothing  more  pathetic  has 
been  seen  since  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  set 
out  hand-in-hand  and,  with  tearful  eyes,  to¬ 
ward  the  mad-house  to  which  they  had  self- 
condemned  themselves.  The  parting  from 
their  friends  and  parishioners  at  the  railroad 
station  was  affecting  in  the  highest  degree. 
Several  long  weary  months  followed  in  which 
the  hoped-for  improvement  was  awaited.  It 
came  not.  Both  man  and  wife  gradually  grew 
weaker.  The  little  cottage  they  had  taken  at 
Jacksonville  finally  began  to  lack  necessary 
comforts.  A  small  negro  servant  had  to  be 
discharged  because  she  could  no  longer  be 
paid.  Then  the  despairing  young  wife  took 
her  bed  and  rapidly  grew  worse.  One  good 
lady  assumed  that  death  was  inevitable  and 
hoped  only  to  make  the  end  as  painless  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  her  mission  of  kindness  she  encoun¬ 
tered  a  hale  old  gentleman  who,  after  he  had 
given  her  a  ten  dollar  note,  added;  “I  will  do 
more,  I  will  send  that  unfortunate  woman  my 
Compound  Oxygen.  I  always  take  it  with 
me  to  cure  sudden  colds  or  throat  affections, 
but  I  know  what  it  can  do  even  in  desperate 
cases.”  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  ready  and 
accompanied  the  noble-hearted  lady  to  the 
house  of  suffering.  Hot  water  was  readily 
procurable,  and  in  a  brief  time  the  consump¬ 
tive  was  inhaling  the  Compound  Oxygen, 
evolved  from  one  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s 
Home  Treatments.  At  the  end  of  a  week  not¬ 
able  improvement  in  the  woman’s  condition 
set  in.  The  end  of  another  week’s  treatment 
found  her  seated  in  a  chair  on  the  porch,  and 
she  was  soon  after  able  to  walk  about.  Mean¬ 
while  full  advice  had  been  received  from  Dr. 
Starkey  as  to  the  Compound  Oxygen;  two 
Home  Treatments  had  arrived,  and  the  minis¬ 
ter  began  to  give  some  attention  to  his  own 
case.  Friends  gathered  around  them  amid 
the  Land  of  Oranges,  and  now  they  are  bot  h 
in  a  degree  of  health  that  enables  the  pastor 
to  resume  his  pulpit  and  his  good  wife  the  care 
of  her  own  home. 

A  valuable -and  interesting  pamphlet  on  the 
methods  of  manufacture  and  of  treatment  by 
Compound  Oxygen  is  sent  free  to  all  who  de¬ 
sire  it,  by  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


Crops  &  i-Vtarhcfs. 


Saturday,  Jan.  21, 1888. 

The  apple  export  statistics  for  the  past  year 
are  as  follows:  Up  to  December  31,  1887,  421,- 
140  barrels  of  apples  had  been  exported.  From 
New  York,  212,144  barrels;  Boston,  83,911; 
Montreal,  93,134;  Portland,  20,006;  Halifax, 
12,464;  Annapolis,  10,484,  as  against  602,837 
barrels  up  to  the  same  time  the  previous  sea¬ 
son  as  follows:  From  New  York,  150,329  bar¬ 
rels;  Boston,  248,363;  Montreal,  106,703;  Port¬ 
land,  30,967;  Halifax,  56,072;  Annapolis,  10,- 
348.  These  shipments  were  distributed  as 
follows:  Thi3  season,  to  Liverpool,  235,578 
barrels,;  Glasgow,  117,646;  London,  62,450 
miscellaneous,  17,466,  as  against  339,713  bar¬ 
rels  to  Liverpool,  122,327  to  Glasgow,  128,704 
to  London,  and  12,044  to  miscellaneous  ports 
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in  1886.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  Cana¬ 
dian  apples  have  been  more  sought  after  in 
the  foreign  markets  than  truit  from  the 
States,  and  while  good  prices  have  been  real¬ 
ized  for  the  former,  shippers  of  the  latter  have 
considered  themselves  fortunate  to  lose  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  time  and  labor  expended  in  culti¬ 
vation.  in  Canada  the  yield  of  apples  has 
been  fairly  good,  while  it  is  generally  conced¬ 
ed  that  in  the  States  the  crop  was  short  and 
of  the  poorest  quality  that  has  been  harvested 
in  years. 

The  receipts  of  domestic  linseed  in  New 
York,  according  to  the  official  figures  of  the 
Produce  Exchange,  reached  1,607,050  bushels 
for  the  entire  year  of  1887,  in  comparison  with 
1,940,811  bushels  for  1886.  Exports  from  New 
York  for  last  year  only  amounted  to  15,911 
bushels,  against  652,269  bushels  for  1886. 
Receipts  in  Chicago  from  July  30  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31  aggregated  4,077,474  bushels,  5,532,866 
bushels  for  the  same  period  in  1886,  while  the 
shipments  show  a  decrease  of  1,282,971  bush¬ 
els  for  last  year.  The  opening  of  this  year 
recorded  the  highest  price  of  the  season,  and 
the  prices  of  the  last  three  months  of  1887 
make  quite  a  contrast  with  the  similar  period 
of  1886,  which  accounts  for  the  rapid  advance 
in  linseed  oil.  As  a  close  estimate  of  the  seed 
crop  is  given  at  9,000,000  bushels,  there  is  a 
belief  that  the  high  values  will  be  maintained. 

Large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  still  being 
shipped  irom  Halifax  to  the  United  States. 
Five  cargoes  of  250,000  bushels  are  now  ice¬ 
bound  in  the  basin  of  Minas  bay,  but  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  get  clear  in  a  few 
days.  Over  $50,000  worth  of  potatoes  was 
shipped  from  Halifax  to  the  United  States 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1887. 

Bradstreet’s  sums  up  the  produce  market 
during  the  week,  briefly  thus:  Total  exports 
of  wheat  aud  flour,  both  coasts,  this  week  are 
equal  to  2,230,565  bushels,  against  1,857,309 
bushels  last  week,  the  gain  being  chiefly  at 
San  Francisco.  Produce  speculation  has  been 
more  active,  with  prices  sharply  downward. 
Chicago  operators  favored  the  decline  in 
gram  (wheat  %  cent,  corn  %  cent),  and  Chi¬ 
cago  speculators  in  provisions  were  “shaking 
out  the  tailers .”  The  Kansas  City  hog  mar¬ 
ket  has  received  a  black  eye,  prices  going 
down  40  to  50  cents  per  hundredweight.  Cat¬ 
tle,  after  reaching  the  highest  price  of  the 
year,  fell  15  to  20  cents.  Cotton  has  advanced 
3-16  cent  owing  to  reduced  crop  movement. 

The  Western  leaf  tobacco  market  continues 
active.  Prices  are  higher  in  the  face  of  the 
good  demand.  Low  grade  goods  show  the 
largest  advance.  Lugs  are  %  of  a  cent  higher 
on  the  week.  All  above  lugs  are  %  cent 
higher. 

Wool  continues  quiet  in  all  the  Eastern 
markets,  and  prices  are  only  steady.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  buying  cautiously  for  nearby 
requirements.  Freight  rates  from  California 
to  New  York  have  been  advanced  to  two 
cents  per  pound  on  scoured  and  1)4  cent  on 
greasy  wool. 

•  *  * 

A  Specific  lor  Throat  Diseases.  Brown’s 

Bronchial  Troches  have  been  long  and  favorably 
known  as  an  admirable  remedy  for  Coughs,  Hoarse¬ 
ness  ana  all  Throat  troubles. 

“JiU  communication  u  ith  the  world  is  very  much 
enla'  ged  by  .  he  Lozenge ,  which  I  now  carry  always 
in  my  pocket;  that  trouble  in  my  throat  (Jor  which 
the  ‘  Troches  ’  are  a  specific)  having  made  me  often  a 
mere  whisperer.”—  N.P.  Willis. 

Obtain  only  '  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.”  Sold  only 
In  boxes.  Price  25  cents.— Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 


Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  7  11-16  7  13-16  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  3-16  8  5-16  . 

Good  Ordinary .  9)4  9)^  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9%  . 

Low  Middling .  10  1-16  10  3-16  . 

Btrict  Low  Middling.  l(%  10)4  . 

Middling . 10  9-16  lu  11-16  . 

Good  Middling .  10  13-16  10  15-16  . 

Strict  Good  Middling.. .11  1-16  11  8-16 

Middling  Pair .  11  7-16  11  9-16  . 

Fair .  . 12  1-16  12  8-16  . 

STAINED. 


Good  Ordinary . 754  i  Low  Middling .  9 M 

Strict  Good  Ord . 8  5-16  I  Middling . .  10)| 


Hay  and  Straw.— Hav— Choice  Timothy  per  100  ft 
85c;  good  do  5@80c;  medium  65®70c:  shipping,  60c 
Clover  mixed,  60«j,7oc.  Straw.—  No.  1  rye  85®90c 
short  do,  70c;  oat,  40®45c. 


Poultry.— Live.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  ft,  10(®llc;  fowls,  Western,  per  ft,  10® 
10)4c  roosters,  old,  per  ft.  5®6c;  turkeys,  per  tt.8«10c; 
ducks,  western  pel  pair,  60@80c;  chickens,  near-by 
per  ft.  9@lUc:do,  western,  .per  ft,9®l0c;  geese,  west¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  15®1  50. 


Poultry.— DREssED.-Turkeys.  fancy,  per  pound,  at 
12@l3c;  do  good  to  choice,  10®12c.  fowls,  Jersey, 
ll@12c;  fowls,  western,  iu®llc;  Squabs,  while,  per 
doz,  g3  25®3  50;  Squabs,  dark,  per  doz,  82  00®2  25; 
ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  ft,  18@15c;  do 
Jersey,  choice,  14@15c;  oo  State  12®14c;  do  western,  13 
®14c;  Geese,  good  to  choice,  per  ft,  8®12e;  chickens, 
Philade  phla,  per  lb,  14®25c:  do.  Jersey,  choice,  per 
lb,  13&14C;  do  and  fowls,  western,  per  lb,  I0®llc;  do 
state,  lie. 

Game.— Quail,  choice,  per  doz,  *2  75  to  3;  Wild  ducks, 
canvas,  per  pair,  83® 4  50,  do  redhead,  *2  25®2  50;  do 
mallard,  75@90c;  do  teal,  40»5ijc. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 


Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples.-King.  per  bbl,  $3  50@4  00: 
do,  Greening,  $1  75«*2  25;  do  Baldwins  <2  00 
®2  75;  do  Spitz,  $8  50@4  00;  do  inferior,  per  bbl  $1  25® 
$1  50;  Grapes,  per  lb,  8®5e;  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod, 
fair  to  prune,  per  bbl.  $8@11  50;  do  do  do  common,  per 
bbl.  $6®7uu:  do  Jersey,  per  crate.  $2  50^  3  00  Or 
anges,  Florida,  fancy,  per  box,  84®4  50.  do  do  choice 
$3  25.4,3  95;  do  do,  fair  to  good,  $2  50®3  00;  do  do 
common,  $2  00® 2  25. 


Fruits.— Dried.— Quotations  are  for:  Apples.— 
Evaporated,  Choice  to  fancy,  8)4®iuc;  do  com¬ 
mon  to  prime,  evaporated  7.  8Mc;  do  sliced,  new, 
5c«. 7c;  do  chopped,  234  a 254c;  do  cores  and  skins, 
lM®1nc;  Apples, State, quarters, new, 5)4 <*6)40;  Cherries 
—  pitt.  d,  I6@2lc;  Raspberries— evaporated,  new,  22 
@24c  dosuti-drled,  20@21c;  Blackberries,  8)40,  Huckel- 
berries  new,  lOiailc;  Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled,  17@ 
20c  Plums,  State,  10®12c;  peaches,  sun-dried,  un¬ 
peeled,  6)4®  7c. 


Nuts.—  Peanuts  are  unchanged.  Fancy  hand 
picked  quoted  at  4$fec  and  farmers’  grades  at  SW®4c: 
hickory  nuts  at  <1  75®2  per  bush. 

Vegetables.— Quotations  are  for:  Potatoes  — 
State  Burbank,  per  bbl,  *2  15®2  25;  State  He¬ 
bron,  82  15®2  40:  State  Peerless,  per  bbl 
82  25® 2  40;  Scotch,  Magnum,  per  sack,  $2  00@2  10; 
Nova  Scotia,  per  bbl,  82  25;  German,  per  sack. 
$1  U0®1  50;  English,  81  85@l  95;  sweet,  Jersey  per 


bbl.  83  50®4  00:  Onions,  Connecticut  red  per  bbl, 
$3  75ffi4  25  do,  Orange  County  red,  per  bbl,  $1  50@8  75; 
do,  yellow,  per  bbl.,  *2  60®8  25;  Cabbages,  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  per  100,  $8®9;  Turnips,  per  bbl,  75c;  Kale, 
per  bbl,  81  25c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.— Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice,  White  per  bush, 
75  to  78c;  do  fair  to  good,  65®70c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  75(a78c;  do  do  fair  to  good. 
70  to  73c;  Hebrons,  choice,  78  to  75c;  do  fair  to  good,  68 
to  70c. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess, quoted  815  25 
@*15  50  tor  one  year  old;  short  clear,  *16  75®  19; 
Exira  Prime,  813  00;  Prime  mess  nominal,  family 
mess,  *15  50i<til6  50.  Beef— City  Extra  India  Mess  In 
tes  ,  *15®17  Extra  Mess,  in  barrels,  88(38  25;  Packet, 
S3  50  per  bbl  and  $12  75  in  tes;  Plate.  $8@8  25.  Family 
Mess,  $9(39  50.  Beef  Hams.— Quoted  at  817  00.  Cut 
Meats.  Pickled  bellies  12  1b  average,  7)4e;  10  lb  7J4c; 
75  tes.  Bellies,  11  and  12  ft.  7)4c;  Pickled  Bellies,  12  ft 
quoted  i%c;  6^s®  6-%e  for  Pickled  Shoulders,  Pickled 
Hams  9%  to  !%c;  Smoked  Meats,  Hams,  10%®llc; 
Smoked  Shoulders,  8c  DressedHogs.  Heavy  to 
Light,  7@74tiC;  Pigs,  7J4c.  Lard.-  Western  steam, 
spot,  7.65  to  7.67c;  City  Steam ,  7.45c;  Refined,  quoted 
7.75c;  Continent  8.40c;  South  American  February, 
7.51(37.600,  March.  7.59  to  7.67c;  May,  7.70®7.80c;  June, 
7.74@7.87c;  July.  7.81c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  $9®  9  50;  do  packets,  *8  50;  Smoked  beef, 
l2@13c.  Beet  hams, 817 50®  18  50.  Pork.— Mess,  $16@16  50; 
do  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do,  do,  family,  *16  00 
@17  00.  Hams— smoked, ll)4@12)4c  doS.  P.cured  in  tes, 
10@llc;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,8)4®9c:  do  smoked 
9)4®  10c;  shouloers  In  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  69$@694c; 
do  smoked,  7@?)4e;  shoulders, pickle  cured, 7)4®  7J4c  do 
smoked,  8)4@8)4c;  bellies  in  pickle,  9@9J4c,  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon, 10@llc.  Lard.— Steady  City  Refined,  S8  50; 
do.  Steam,  $7  87)4. 

St  Louis.— Provisions,— Pork,  new  mess,  814  50; 
@14  75.  Lard,— 87  00.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  Shoul¬ 
ders,  85  87)4;  Long  clear,  $7  50:  clear  ribs,  87  67)4; 
short  clear,  87  75.  Bacon-  Boxed  Shoulders,  *6  50; 
Long  clear,  88  40;  clear  ribs.  *8  50c;  short  clear, 
88  62)4,  Hams,  steady  at  $10  25®  12. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.- $14  00.  Lard.- Per  100  lbs, 
87  30.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  87  45;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $5  90®  6  00;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $7  80>a,7  85. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.—  Butter—  Creamery.- Elgin  extra, 
34c;  Pennsylvania,  best,  33t«83)4c;  W  esiern,  best, 
82c;  do,  prime.  27  to  30c;  do,  good,  22  to  25c; 
do  poor,  18@20c,  do  June,  17(«21c;  State  da>ry, 
—Half-firkins,  tubs,  best,  26@28c;  do  do  prime, 
22fo24c;  do,  do,  fine,  good,  19@21c;  Welsh 
tubs  best, — c;  dodo  fine,  22@24c;  do  do  good,  19  to 
2lc;  firs  ins  and  tubs,  best,  24@25c:  do  do  fine,  22'328c; 
dodo  good,  19i«  21c  do  do  poor,  17@18c,  firkins,  best, 

22) 4® 23c;  do  flue,  21@22c;  do  good,  19  to  20c; 
We8ttrn— Imitation  creamery,  best.  24@26c;  do, 
fine.  20@22c;  Western  dairy,  fine,  21c;  do, 
fair,  17@19c;  do  do  poor,  15  to  16c;  do,  factory, 
best,  22@28J4c:  do  do  prime.  19  «21c;  do  do  good,  16® 
17c)4  do,  poor,  14@lbc;  rolls,  14@18. 

Cheese.— Factory,  Fancy,  white,  12%®12)4c;  do  do 
colored,  12@12J4c;  choice  do,  U)4@ll%c;  do,  good, 
ll@llMc:  light  skims,  best,  7)4@8c:  do  common, 
2(3 4c;  Ohio  factory,  fine,  ll)4@ll^c;  Skims  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1  to  2c. 

Eggs.—  Near-by,  23@23)4c;  southerns,  fresh- 
laid,  per  doz,  21@22)4C.  Western,  fancy  fresh,  22@ 

23) 4c.  14@16c;  late  packed,  18@20c;  early  packed, 

14®18c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery,  extra.  82@38c;  western  do  do,32@83c;  H.  C.  and  N* 
Y.  creamery  extra,  24®25c;  packing  butter,  ll@l4c. 
Cheese.  Firm.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  12)4@12%c;  Ohio 
flats,  choice,  ll£f@12e  do  fair  to  prime,  il®li)4c. 
Eggs  were  steady,  Penn,  firsts,  22c;  Ohio  and  other 
western  firsts,  21c. 

Boston.— Western  creamery  extras,  30c;  extra 
firsts,  25  to  28c;  factory,  choice,  23  to  24c:  New  York 
creamery  extras.  27c;  Vermont  extra,  30  to  31c;  dairy, 
choice,  20® 23c  eastern  creamery,  choice,  25a>26c. 
Cheese.— Northern,  choice.  12)4@12jJ£c;  Ohio,  choice, 
ll)4@12c;  northern,  sage,  I8@14c. 

Chicago,  Ill —Butter.— Fancy  Creamery,  22@31)4c; 
dairy,  17®26c.  Eggs.— 20@22)4c.  per  doz. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Eggs,  18c.  Butter — Firm,  Cream¬ 
ery,  24®  80c;  Dairy,  18  to  29c. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.- No.  1  hard,  95)£e:  Ungraded 
Red,89@92)4c;  No.2  Red,  90®  90)4c  in  elevator  91c  f.  o.  b; 
91)4  to  91%c,  delivered:  No.  2  Red,  for  January 
90® 90J4c;  do  for  February,  90J4@90  18-16c;  do  March 
9194®  9174c;  do  April,  92?4@93c;  do  May  98)f®98-ifc,  do 
June,  93)4@91c;  ao  for  December,  9644® 96%c.  Corn.— 
Ungraded  Mixed,  59J4®  61c  No.  8,  59c;  steamer,  59Wc: 
No.  2  60)4@6044c  in  elevator:  6l^c  delivered;  No.  2 
for  January.  6044c;  do  for  February,  604s@61c  do 
ror  March,  61®  61 14c;  do  for  May,  6U%@6lfc,e,  do  for 
June,  61)4c.  oats.-  No.  3,  38c;  do,  White  89  to 
39J4C,  No,  2.  38)4@88)4c.  do.  White.  41@41)4e;  No.  1 
White,  4?J4c:  Mixed  Western.  37@40c,  White  do,  40 
@45c:  No.  2  for  January,  38)4@8S)4c;  do  for  Febru¬ 
ary  3844@3844c;  do  for  May,  3944  to  40c;  No.  2  White 
for  February,  4144c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  90J4w  91c,  do  for  February,  91@91)4c,  do  March 
9  H  to  92)4c,do  for  April, 93)4(«  98)60;  for  May,94)4@9144C. 
Corn— Steamer  No.  2  mixed  and  low  mixed  In  grain 
depot,  57Rc  steamer  No.  2  high  mixed  and  yellow  in 
grain  depot,  58)sc.  No.  2  Mixed  for  Januaiy,  57-%@58)4c; 
do  for  February,  58)4@58jS4c;  do  for  March  59W@579ic; 
do  for  April  6ll)4«/  60%e  do  for  May,  61)|@6l44c, 
Oats.—  Pennsylvania  Rejected  white,  86c;  Western 
rejected  white,  40c,  No.  3  white,  40M@41c:No.  2  white, 
42c,  No.  1  white,  42)4c 

Boston,  Mass.— Corn— Steamer  Yellow,  643i@65})fc; 
Oats— No.  1  White,  45)4@46)4c;  No.  2  do  43®4.3)4e; 
No  3  do  42®42)4c.  Shorts,  Middlings  per  ton, 
$22@24;  Winter  shorts,  $23@23  25. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.— Wheat.-  No.  1  hard,  91c;  No.  1  Hard 
Northern  Pacific,  88)4c.  Winter  wheat — No.  2  Red 
Michigan,  91)4c,  No.  1  white  Michigan,  92c,  asked  on 
track.  Corn-No.  2  56c;  No.  8  55)4«i55)4c;  No.  2  yellow 
56R,c;  No.  8  yellow  on  track,  55%c.  Oats.  -No.  2  white, 
39)4c,  No.  8  white.  3s@38)4c:  No.  2  mixed,  86$f@S7c  on 
track.  Barley.— No.  1  bright  Canada,  95@96c;  No.  1 
Canada,  93@94c,  No.  2  Canada,  9l@92c;  No,  8  extra, 
88®  90c. 


Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  77)4c;  No. 
3  do  at  68c.  No.  2  red  at  82)*c,  No.  2  corn,  4744c.  No.  2 
oats,  80c;  No.  2  Rye,  68;  No.  2  Barley,  75@85c 


St.  Louis,  Mo.— Wheat-No.  2  Red  Cash,  82)4c.  Febru¬ 
ary,  82)4c;  May,  8344@84)4c.  Corn— Cash,  4i)4@4744c; 
February,  47®47)4c.  May,  49c.  oats-Cash,  3.)43144c; 
May,  31J4@82c.  barley,  70@87)4c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


New  York,  Saturday,  Jan.  21, 1818. 

Beeves.— Western  steers,  1565  lb  at  *5  80  do  1,556  ft 
at$5  62)4;  do  1,365  1b,  at  $5  50;  Ohio  do  1240  lb  at  $5; 
do  1273  ft  at  $4  50;  do  1.16.  lb  at  $4  15;  Kentucky 
Oxen,  Stags,  and  Cows,  1195  to  1430  fts  at  $4  25@4  95; 
State  Dry  Cows,  973  ft,  at  *2  50;  do  903  lb  at  *1  75: 
State  Oxen,  1340  to  1740  lb  at  $3  80  10  4  80:  Western 
Stags,  and  Oxen.  1580  to  1720  ib  at  *4  40  to  *4  95;  bulls, 
985  lb  at  82  50,  Indiana  Steers,  1149  ft  at$4;  do  1137  ft 
at  *8  90;  do  1036  lb  at  $3  50:  Buffalo  do  1225  lb  at  $4  15; 
do  1287  lb  at  *4  65;  do.  1280  lb  ai  $4  65:  Ohio  do  1217 
lb  at  $4  65,  Chicago  Steers,  (extra)  1900  lb  at  $6  12)4: 
do  1513  lb  at  $5  30:  do  1316  lbs  at  *4  95;  do  1254  lb  at 

t4  70;  stags  and  Rough  Steers  1306  ft  at  $4,  Indiana 
teers,  1064  ft  at  *4  70;  Buffalo  do  1159  lb  at  $4  4<i.  do 
1264  ft  at  $4  70;  oxen,  1425  lb  at  $3  .0:  Dry  cows,  1030  lb 
at  $3  20.  Bulls,  1217  to  1605  lb  *3  to  $3  60;  Chicago 
steers,  1283  lb  at  5;  do  1328  lb  at  $4  60;  do  1208  lb  at 
$4  70. 

Calves.— Grassers  and  Fed  calves,  270  lb  at  $3  75;  fed 
calves,  392  ft  at  *3  50;  do  (Western)  304  1b  at  *4  50,  veals, 
:02  ft  at  8c  per  lb;  veals,  102  ft  at  6)4c;  do  132  ft  at 
8)4C. 

sheep  and  Lambs.— Ohio  sheep.  102  ft  at  6c  per  lb; 
Kentucky  do  112  ft.  at  5%c:  western  do,  78  ft,  at  S5  30 
per  100  lb;  State  Sheep  81  lb  at  5)4c;  Michigan  Lambs, 65 
lb  at  6c:  do.  71)4  lb  at  6)4c;  Michigan  Sheep,  88  ft,  at 
$5  55  per  H  0  lb,  western  lambs,  67)4 ft,  at  *6  05:  Jersey 
Ewes,  115  ft,  at  $5  12)4;  Pennsylvania  Lambs,  63  ft,  at 
$5;  Ohio  Sheep,  96  ft,  at  *5  70;  Canada  Lambs,  88  lb  at 
$6  80;  Ohio  lambs,  91  lty  at  7)$c;  western  do  63  ft,  at 


5)4c;  western  Sheep,  89  ft,  at  5%c;  State  sheep  86  lb  at 
r>Mc;  Slate  Lambs,  ,7  lb  at  6%e,  Ohio  Sheep,  94  ft,  at 
5)&c.  Ohio  Lambs,  84)4  ft,  at  ic;  State  Lambs,  81  ft  at 
*6  90;  per  100  lb. 

Hogs.— Total  for  six  days  29.578  head,  against  33,524 
head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Nominally  steady 
at  5)4@5*k'c  per  ft. 

Buffalo  Sheep.— Receipts  for  week  41,200  head, 
For  same  time  last  week.  34,600  head  Good  to  choice, 
$5@5  50:  Inferior  to  Fair  $3  ’•0  to  54  50:  Good  to  choice 
western  lambs,  6  to  6  25;  extra  do,  $6  50.  Hogs.— Re¬ 
ceipts  for  week  58,2«6  head.  For  same  time  last  week, 
71,846  head.  Light  Pigs  $5  00@5  20;  selected.  Yorkers, 
$5  40@5  55. Selected  medium  weights.  $5  65@5  75:  Coarse 
mixed  heavy  ends.  $5  00@5  20:  Stags.  $4  00®4  15: 
Mixed  pigs  and  light  Yorkers,  $5  30®  5  35. 

Chicago.—  Cattle.  —  Market  slow  and  lower. 
Shipping  steers.  $3  00 <(5  00:  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers,  $2  00@8  60:  Cows,  bulls  and  Mixed,  $1  75® 3  15. 
Hogs.— Market  steady.  Mixed  $5  05®5  45;  Heavy, 

$5  40@5  75,  Light,  $4  80(8)530  skips,  $3  00@4  60.  Sheep. 
-  Market  stronger.  Natives,  S3  U0@5  20;  Western,  $4  50 
@5  10:  Texans,  $3@3  75;  Lambs,  $5  U0®6  25. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. —  Cattle.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  *4  45@5  30;  Fair  to  Good,  S3  90@4  50;  Butchers’ 
Steers,  medium  to  Choice,  *3  15@4  20,  stockers 
and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  $2  00;<  8  30;  Rangers  or¬ 
dinary  to  good,  $2  25;«,4  25.  Hogs.— Choice  heavy 
and  Butchers'  Selections,  $5  35®5  55;  Packing  and 
Yorkers  medium  to  prime,  $5  05@  5  30;  Light  Grades, 
ordinary  to  Good,  *4  80@510.  Sheep.- Market  strong. 
Fair  to  Choice.  $3  60@5  20. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
January  21,  1888. 

D.  B.  P.— A.  H.  T.-C.  R.  W.-J.  P.  B.  S.-H.  S.-J.  L. 
J,— Y.  C.,  thanks.— C  S.  C.,  thanks.— S.  B.— W.  H.  W  , 
thanks.-W.  A  B.-C.  E.  B.-H.  H— W.  A.  S.-W.  A.— 
W.  F.-J.  S.-R.  L.-J.  E.  H.-W  q.  D..  thanks.-G.  L  — 
A.  B.«A.— C.  H.  C.-  H.  S.  R.-C.  M.  S-H.  S.-J.  V.-F.G. 
-A.  L.  R.-C.  S,  P.— C.  H.  C.-H.  H.-J.  R.  O.  S.  E.  T.- 

E.  L.  M  -Mrs.  L.  H.-J.  K.-T.  B.  T.— H  H‘-  M.  P.  C.- 
M.  L.-J.  H  B,  H.  P.  G.  G— J.  M.  L.— W.  G.  W.— C.  E. 

F.  D.  E.  H  -N.  B.  N.-E.  D,  C.-W.  L  Ward,  thanks. 
— L.  C.  L.-A.  M.  L  thanks. -I.  G.-F.  H.—H.  H.-C.  H. 
C  — H.  C.  M.-H.  C.  W— J.  G.  I.-j;  T.  M.-  J.  D.  T.-T. 
F.  L.— L.  G.  S.— A.  Y.  D.,  certainly.— J.  E.  R.— G.  A  B.— 
A.  C.  B. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1865. 

8.  II.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PIjACE,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References, . 

Irving  National  Bank.  etc. 


URAL  NKW-YORKEB 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL,. 

The  Woodapon  Insect  Extkbminator’s  Works  have 
Removed  from  Chicago  to  451  E.  Cambria  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Thomas  Woodason,  Proprietor. 


WATER  II EATERS.— The  cheapest,  most 
durable,  economical,  convenient,  effective,  In  short, 
the  best  and  only  safe  water  heater  for  barn  anil 
stockyards.  Is  made  by  FERGUfiON  &  HOP- 
KiNS,  Burlington,  Vt.  Send  for  circular. 


to  88  a  day.  Samples  worth  *1.50,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co..  Holly.  Mum. 


FOR  SALE-A  BARGAIN. 

Nursery  and  Fruit  Karin  of  45  acres,  one  mile 
from  Springfield.  Illinois  13-room  brick  house  aud 
new  Barn.  Business  established  by  the  undersigned 
(who  wishes  to  retire)  In  1857.  Apply  to 
JOHN  McGR  K  I)  Y, 
Hazlewooil  Nursery,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Will  rent  if  not  sold. 


FORRESTER’S 
STRICTLY  PURE 

GROUND  RAW  BONE. 

For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit. 

GEO.  B  FORRESTER,  169  Front  St.,  New  York. 

CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 

A  GUCCI  Supplied  by  the  Ton  or  Carload. 
HOil  CO  Cheapest  Fertillllzer  In  use. 
Through  Shipment.  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Price  and 
48-page  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

CHARLES  STEVENS, 

Box  348,  Napanee,  Ont.,  Can. 

PKARSON’S 

rii 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Fresh  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bone  and 
Fine  Bone  Meal,  Oyster  Shells,  etc. 

Send  for  Circulars.aud  Samples. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWIKt  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y 


GRIND 


Bone, 

.  .  -  - —  OysterShclis, 
I  Graham  Hour  <fc  Corn,  in  the 

IK!ILL(Fp^ont)!8 

tOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
sent  on  implication.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton,  Pa. 

DARNELL’S-  FURROWER 

1  &  MARKER 


Opens  a 

Adjustablc*^^^  Bl  better  row  in” 

to  all  inet(ual^^J/  tiftf  either  soffc  or  bard 

Ities  of  ground.  ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Markft  any  width  from  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business;  is 
well  made  and  v/ill  last  for  years.”  J.S.  Collins, Moore8town,N.J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  /sales 
would  be  immense.”  E.L.  Coy,  Pres.  Wa«h.Co.{N.Y.)  Agr.&t/ciot$ 

H'W.DOUGHTEN  *  Burlington  1®.,  N.  il* 


s 


SJ  iPA  fc*  ~  U  A  Kg  Fa  Writing  thoroughly  tough 
il  Wm  *  by  mail  or  personally. 


end  tor  circular.  W.  G 


I  all  pupi 

.  CHAF 


FEE,  Oswego,N.Y, 


941 


HIDDEN  NAME  CARDS, 

cr#w,  album  ▼•rM*.  and  th*  largest  und  flnwt  sample  book  of  oew  sty l* 
card*  erer  lMU$d,  Ml  for  •  2-c«nt  «»mp.  Stewu  Curd  Works, Sutjoo  13,  (X 


ENTJRKIiY  NEW. 


Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  fo 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  HIGGANUM  xM’FG  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  Higganum,  Conn,,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IMPETtlAL  EGG  FOOOwlll  increase  Egg  pro¬ 
duction, strengtneu  weak  aud  drooping  fowls  promote 
the  healthy  growth  of  all  varieties  of  poubry,  and  in¬ 
sure  fine  condition  and  smooth  plumage.  This  is  no 
forcing  processi  you  simply  give  them  the  chemicals 
to  make  eggs,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  a  week 
for  each  fowl.  We  mail  packages  for  50c.  and  $1.  6  lb. 
boxes  and  25  lb.  kegs  delivered  to  freight  or  express 
Co.  for  $2  and  $6.25.  Ask  your  local  tradesman  or 
write  to  F.  C.  STURT  EVA  NT,  Hartford,  Cjnn. 


THE  NEW  “ 
IMPROVED  * 

UNIVERSAL 

HATCHER, 

It  is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  heat  regulator 
and  the  only  moisture 
regulator  In  the  world. 
Batteries,  clocks,  and 
all  complicai  ions 
avoided.  Universal 
Hatcher  Co., 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  AND  GARDEN  FENCE. 


made  of  Galvanized  Wire  Netting  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  best.  Price  only  three-quarters  ofacent 
per  square  foot.  Write  for  Circular  and  discount. 


PETER  DURYEE  &  CO., 

215  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1  6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Addresi 

iMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  1XO  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


Address  FAMOUS  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy, 


CHAMPION 

Bales  one  to  two  tons 
an  hour.  Loads  10 
to  15  tons  in  car. 


BALING 

Double 

Working. 


PRESSES. 

Easy  on  man  ano 
beast. 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.. 

8PRINGFIKLD,  O., 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP. 

IRON  TURBINE  WINDMILL, 
BUCKEYE  WROUGHT-1RON  PUNCHED 
RAIL  FENCE. 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 

BUCKEYE  HO*»E  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

A  tffrioultviraA  '1  'oo  1  Company, 

Box  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  Mass. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hay  Tedders, 

Horse  Hakes, 

Feed  Cutters, 

Vegetable  Cutters, 
Reversible  Sulky  Plows, 

Right  Hand  and  Side  Hill  Plows, 
Harrows,  't  obacco  Rutgers  »fc  Cultivators, 
Etc.,  etc.  Send  for  Circulais,  Price  List  and  Terms. 


STEAM 1  SHAH! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

A  Large  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAli\E  &  SO\S, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  IV.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqnhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 


Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta. 
tionary,  Tractiou  and  Automatic  Ka- 
'  a  specialty.  Warranted  equalor 
superiort* 
an;  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FARQCHAE  A  SON.  York,  Pa. 


ECLIPSE 

HOLE  DIGGER 

The  Greatest  LABOR-SAVING  tool  ever 
invented  for  digging  holes  in  the  ground.  Thi* 
machine  works  on  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE, 
and  is  unlike  any  thins;  in  the  market.  We 
claim  for  thi*  tool :  1st.  That  one  can  dig 
from  TWO  to  THREE  HUNDRED  holea 
two  feet  deep  in  one  dav.  2d.  That  it  will  dig 
holes  any  SIZE  or  DEPTH  required,  and 
will  work  successfully  in  VERY  HARD  or 
ROUGH  ground  where  other  diggers  and 
augers  will  not  work  at  all.  3d.  You  stand  up 
straight  while  using  it,  consequently  no  back¬ 
breaking  work.  It  will  pay  you  to  send 
for  descriptive  circular  and  prices  to  P.  J* 
COLE  A  CO.,  Successors  to  Cole  &  Fleming* 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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THE  BUBAL  HEW-YOBKEB. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  It  has  been  a  very 
pleasant  winter  here.  I  go  to  school  this  win¬ 
ter.  I  did  not  go  last  summer  because  I  had 
to  stay  at  home  and  work.  I  have  got  six 
little  chickens.  It  has  been  pretty  cold  for 
them  some  of  the  time,  but  they  have  lived 
through  it  all.  I  guess  I  will  have  to  knit 
them  some  stockings  before  spring.  Don’t 
you  think  so?  Our  twin  calves  are  very  nice. 
I  think  they  would  weigh  about  500  pounds. 
We  had  quite  a  nice  collection  of  flowers  this 
summer,  but  we  did  not  have  as  many  as 
we  would  have  had  if  it  had  not  been  so  dry. 
We  have  got  plants;  they  are  looking  very 
well.  I  have  two  little  bantams;  they  are 
very  cunning.  We  have  had  very  good 
sleighing  here  for  the  past  three  weeks. 

Yours  truly, 

Schuyler  Co. ,  N.  Y.  Lena  bennett. 

[I  don’t  know  about  the  stockings.  I  guess 
the  chickens  would  prefer  to  do  without. 
Hoods  would  be  more  suitable. — u.  M  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  It  is  some  time  since 
I  wrote  to  you.  You  know  I  told  you  before 
how  we  used  to  catch  fish,  but  can  not  catch 
any  more,  because  one  night  last  summer  we 
had  a  terrible  thunderstorm,  and  our  pond 
broke  away.  Our  pond  was  on  Saddle  River. 
Part  of  it  was  in  New  Jersey  and  part  in  New 
York.  We  had  1,000  apple  trees  until  this 
summer,  when  another  thunderstorm  blew 
down  quite  a  number.  W  e  have  61  different 
kinds  of  apples.  Don’t  you  think  that  is 
enough?  We  always  have  plenty  of  apples. 
Papa  has  shipped  hundreds  of  barrels 
to  the  New  York  markets.  We  have  no  more 
lambs  or  sheep.  Papa  says  farming  has  been 
very  discouraging  last  year,  but  we  hope  it 
it  will  be  better  this  year.  I  am  still  going  to 
school  at  Spring  Valley,  New  York.  We  have 
had  quite  good  sleighing.  I  received  for  my 
Christmas  a  looking-glass,  broom-holder,  gos¬ 
samer,  plush  placque  with  a  thermometer, and 
a  pair  of  rubber  boots.  We  all  like  the  Ru¬ 
ral  very  much.  Yours  truly, 

GERTRUDE  VAN  BUSKIRK. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  thought  I  would 
write  a  letter  to  you,  I  have  a  .22  Ballard 
rifle,  two  pigeons,  a  pony  and  a  calf.  I  can 
shoot  very  well.  I  killed  a  squirrel  about 
two  weeks  ago.  We  have  several  chickens, 
'ducks,  three  acres  of  garden,  and  we  take  the 
Rural.  I  have  seven  bantams.  I  go  to 
school  and  live  about  200  yards  from  the 
school  yard  fence.  I  am  11  years  old.  I  had 
a  dog  named  Trip.  He  was  27  years  old ;  the 
oldest  dog  we  ever  heard  of.  One  day  we 
missed  him  and  did  not  know  anything  about 
him  for  a  week  or  two.  We  found  him  dead; 
we  buried  him  in  the  yard.  We  live  in  a  brick 
house,  WILLIE  P.  OVERMAN. 

Parke  Co.,  Indiana. 

[That  was  an  old  dog.  Cur  dog  is  getting 
pretty  old  now.  Perhaps  some  day  we  shall 
miss  him  just  as  you  missed  yours.  A  good 
dog  is  a  good  friend.  He  seems  like  one  of 
the  family. — u.  m.) 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  a  little  girl  10 
years  old.  My  father  has  been  taking 
the  Rural  for  four  years.  The  flowers 
were  very  pretty.  The  pond  corn  did 
very  well.  I  have  one  sister  and  three  bi'Oth- 
ers.  My  sister  is  six  years  old.  We  have  two 
horses  and  three  cows  and  one  calf.  I  did  not 
go  to  school  before  Christmas.  We  had  four 
drillers  and  drilled  three  gas-wells,  and  I  had 
to  stay  at  home  to  help  mother  do  the  work. 

Yours  truly,  mary  e.  wilkins. 


Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  it  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  immeasur¬ 
able.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
“  little  (?)  ailments  ”  are  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Mado 
only  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


I  EARNTELEGBAPHY.KSSj 

taught  and  situations  guaranteed.  Catalogue  Iree.f 

SHERMAN  TELECRAPH  CO. ^  Oberlin,  Q.l 


1 

00 

PISO’S  CURE  FOR  M 

H 

CJ 

m 

CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS.  1 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 

m 
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1 
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BARGAINS 

IN 

DRESS  GOODS. 


JAMES  McCISEERY  &  CO. 

are  offering  Special  Inducements  in  Wool 
Dress  Goods  : 

4500  yards  Tricotiue  in  a  variety  ol  Plain 
colors  at  50  cents  a  yard;  good  value  at 
$1.00. 

1800  yards  Ladies’  Clotli  in  sell  colored 
checks,  all  wool,  54  inches  wide,  at  75  cents 
per  yard;  worth  81/45. 

4400  yards  Cheviot  Checks,  lor  tailor- 
made  suits,  all  new  designs,  54  inches  wide, 
$1.00  per  yard. 

1750  yards  Plaid  Suiting,  all  wool,  44 
inches  wide,  at  75  cents  per  yard;  lormer 
price  $1 .45 

4400  yards  all-wool  Pencil  Slripe,  54 
inches  wide,  50  cents  per  yard;  well  worth 
81.00. 

Many  of  the  above  are  suitable  for  Spring 
wear,  they  are  remarkable  value,  and 
should  interest  every  purchaser  of  wool 
Dress  Goods. 

ORDERS  BY  WAIL 

from  any  part  ol  the  country  will  receive 
careful  and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  1 1th  St., 
Kew  York. 


to  £2  pel  rod. 

All  sizes  and  widths.  Sold  by  ns  or  any  dealer  in  this  line  of 
goods.  FREIGHT  PAID.  Information  free. 

Write  The  McMULLEN  woven  wire  FENCE  CO. 
158  A  ICO  West  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO,  Illinois. 


Best 
Steel 
<=>  I/If  ire 
N 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 

Wire  Rope  Selvage 


0ur$15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $15  BreechloacA, "09.00 

All  kinds  Gunsguaran1or',..owcrthn  i 
elsewhere.  Send  stamp  i  j*  illustrated 
catalogue.  PQWEl  P'  CLEMENT, 
180  Main  St.,  Clnctn*  atl.Ohlo» 


lUaX  ©0ta ti. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KANSAS  CITY,  .MISSOURI. 

Capital  Paid-up  .  ...  SI, 000. 000 

Surplus  . 100,000 

Reserve  Liability . 1,000,000 

Offers  its  6  Per  CeHt.  Debenture  Bonds  of  S500, 
$1,000  and  S5, 000,  running  ten  years,  to  Trus¬ 
tees,  Guardians,  mid  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  worth  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  held  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Trustee. 
Secured  also  by  the  entire  paid-up  capital  of  §1,000,000. 

Italso  offers  GUARANTF-EII  8 IX  PERCENT, 
first  mortgages  on  Kansas  City  business  property  and 
improved  farms  in  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

Call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particulars  to 
Jarvis-Conklin  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

New  York  City,  239  Broadway. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  27  Custom  House  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  144  South  4th  St. 

London,  England,  95  Gresham  St. 


If  A  it  MS  and  MILLS  SOLD 

and  exchanged.  Free  Catalogues. 
R.B. CHAFFIN  &  CO., Richmond,  Va 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  MICHIGAN. 

New  Price  List  just  issued  for  Free  Distribution. 
Over  300  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  Siate  fully  describ¬ 
ed. 

ZW  Also  a  map  of  Michigan,  showing  railroads, 
towns,  cities,  etc.,  furnished  for  10  cts.  in  postage 
stamps.  GEO.  W  HNOVER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AM)  LOAN  AGENT, 

lt)3  Griswold  St,,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FARMING^GOLORADO 

A  pamphlet  now  In  press  on  Farming  by  Irrigation 
in  Colorado  and  its  results  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one 
sending  their  address  to 

JOHN  M-  WALLACE, 

President  Board  of  Trade, 
GREELEY,  COLORADO. 

DESIRABLE  TENNESSEE  FARM 
FOR  SALE.  ( 1 40*1  n^Timber. 

Well-watered,  fine  climate,  good  soil,  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  for  Stock  or  Breeding  farm.  C  miles  from 
Knoxville,  on  East  Tenn.  V.  *  G.  R.  R.  15  min.  by  train, 
45  min.  by  pike  road.  Owner,  non-resident,  will  sell 
for  §13,00(1;  one-third  cash,  balance  in  five  years.  Easy 
payments  at  5  per  cent,  interest.  Apply 
Jos.  N.  Dougherty,  913  Walnut  St.,  Pbiiada.,  Pa. 


U„nnlr  Umi  Hi  Good  Land,  near  the  sea,  cheap. 
Oil  III!  J  tJUUUl.  Fine  climate,  excellent  markets. 
Circulars  free.  E.  C  Lindsay  »fc  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va- 


FOH  SALE.— A  Beautiful  Farm  of  89  Acres! 
good  House;  situate  ou  good  road  six  miles  from  Mar- 
tinsburg.  Price  only  §2,100.  §800  ca.-  h;  balance  om 

easy  terms.  J.H.  BREST  OK, 

Martinsburg,  West  Va. 


M  1#  IN  MINNESOTA.— From  an  exclus- 
K  ive  grain  country.  Minnesota  is 
|  Uw  lm  being  rapidly  transformed  into  the 
st  stock  and  dairy  State  in  the  Union.  Cheap 
Is  still  obtainable,  convenient  to  railroad.  Par- 
ilars  free  upon  application  to  C.  H.  Warren, 
i.  pass.  Agt ,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 


Zxm,  flattie 


THE  “DIRIGO” 

TURNIP  BLOOD  BEET. 

The  seed  of  this  most  excellent  variety  of  Extra 
Early  Beet  is,  for  the  first  time,  placed  upon  the 
market,  but  in  a  limited  quantity. 

It  is  a  rich,  blood-red  beet  with  a  single  tap  root:  of 
fine  grain  and  flavor,  and  is  earlier  than  either  the 
Egyptian  or  Eclipse.  It  originated  with  a  leading 
market  gardener,  and  was  brought  to  perfection 
by  him  after  ten  years  of  careful  cultivation. 

Per  Packet,  10c;  Per  Ounce,  40c. 

For  sale  only  by 

Kendall  &  Whitney, 

Portland,  Maine. 


45  Cents  in  Postage  Stamps  will  secure  a  25 
cent,  package  of 

2S  Xi  I  S  SS 

WILD  GARDEN  FLOWER  SEED, 

OR  A  PACKAGE  OF 

THE  MOON  FLOWER  SEED, 

And  my  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  AMATEUR 
GUIDE  for  1888,  which  contains  192  pages. 

E.  E.  McA  •  LISTER, 

Seed  and  Bui.b  Merchant,  44  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


Full  of  New  Ideas  and 
Valuable  Information. 

Although  actually  worth 
many  dollars  to  growers,  acopy 
will  be  mailed,  FREE,  to  any 
person  who  will  send  two 
stamps  and  the  address  of 
three  or  more  extensive  Cab¬ 
bage,  Cauliflower  or  Celery 
Growers.  Address 
ISAAC  F.  TIL  LI  NCI  HAST, 

La  plume,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

ON 

CABBAGE 

AND 

CELFBY 


KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE, 

F.  BARTHELDE8  &  CO., 

LAWRENCE ,  KANSAS, 

SEED  CROWERS,  IMPORTERS  &  DEALERS 

TREE  SEEDS  A  SPECIALTY.  Catalogue  mailed  free 
on  application. 


DnTAtflEC  and  HEEDS —Sunlit  Star,  the 
rMIfllU  R9  best  Extra  Early  Potato,  S5  per 
bbl.;  second  size,  §3  Send  five  names  of  Gardeners 
and  10  cents  for  postage.  (Mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  )  I  will  send  sample  Tuber,  Catalogue  of  old 
and  new  kinds,  Fr^e. 

GEO.  A.  DONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


UMMIT  POTATO. 

Catalogue  for  1888  Now  Ready 

OVER  3C0  VARIETIES  GROWN  LAST  SEASON. 

Address  STINE, 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


JflORE  MEN  WANTED, 

At  Good  Waffes. 

For  Local  and  Traveling  Salesmen.  Inclose  stamp  and 
write  for  terms  to  E.  II.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 
Kami  desaga  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  Employment  (respectable).  Can  man¬ 
age  Farm  or  Poultry.  “W,”  Box  5,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS. 

My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  mail¬ 
ed  free  to  all  appllcanis.  It  contains  all  the  leading 
and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  R  RI  DC  EM  AN, 

37  East  1  9th  St.,  New  4  ork. 


BLACI 


CA  P  Rasp’y.  "Johnston’s  Sweet.”  Supe¬ 
rior  in  sweetness  and  for  market  or  evap¬ 
orating.  R.  JOHNSTON  a  ho  ■--  .  .  o„  w  v 


Deciduous  and  Evergreen,  for  Orna¬ 
ment,  Hodges, Screens  and  Timber.  Large 
variety,  lowest  prices. 

.  T  FI  IE!  S3  SEEDS. 

Nearly  100  varieties.  Fresh,  sound  and 
_ _ I  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

GEO.  PINNEY,  Evergreen,  Door  Co.,  IVis. 


EDCC  CAD  IQQQ!  Send  us  your  name,  and  wo 
rnCt  rUn  lOOOa  will  send  you,  free,  our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds  and  Plants.  Liberal  offers  to  those  who 
order  seeds  of  us.  We  test  all  our  seeds  on  our 
grounds,  before  we  send  anv  out.  Address 

GA.11MNEK  BROS.,  Freeport,  Ill. 

lloorlarf  If  you  love  Rare  Flowers,  choicest 
ripaucri  only t  address  ELLIS  BROTHERS,  Keene, 
N.H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 

ITASCA  AND  LOGAN 

STRAWBERRIES. 

BEST  AND  LARGEST  BERRIES  NOW 
BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC. 

ALL  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS  CAN  BE  FURNISHED. 
trice-list  Free. 

J.II.  I1A  YNES,  Delphi.  Ind. 

BLUE  AND 

Orchard  Grass 

P.  CARROLL,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


KT 


MITH’S  SEED  CATALOGUE 

— FOR  1883 

NOW  READY. 

[  MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL 
A  APPLICANTS. 

I  Upon  receipt  of  price,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Collections  will  be 
— — .  -  --.mailed  POST  PAID:  — 

Free  Flowering  Annuals,  8  packets  25e., 
16  packets  50C.,  35  packets  ( New  Moon  Floicer  in¬ 
cluded)  $| .00;  Vegetable  Seeds,  12  packets 
50c., 25  packets!  New  Go Iden  Cluster  W< tx  Pole  Beans 
included) Sl.OO;  12  Choice  Summer  Flower¬ 
ing  Bulbs  ( Golden  Banded  Lily  of  Japan  included) 
Sl.OO.  (UFThe  Above  Our  own  Selection, 
but  all  Different  Varieties.  Mention  paper. 

WM.  H.  SMITH,  SEEDSMAN, 
\0I8  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IOWA 


Grown  in  IOWA,  the  garden  spot 
of  the  U.S.arabestniaturedaud 
give  best  results.  New  Catalogue 
Free.  Iowa  Seed  Co..  Dea  Moiues 


All  testeu,  tne  best.  Prices 
Fair  and  Just.  Catalogue  free. 
SEED  POTATOES  180  varieties. 

Grapes, Plants  and  »|/«i|TCn  t0  make  a  line 

Trees,  everything  II M ll  I  LU  garden.  The  larg¬ 
est,  best,  most  prolific  and  worm-proof  DV  A  I  I 
currant  "CRANDALL”  should  be  tried  DI  HLLi 

FRANK  FORD  &  SONS,  -  Ravenna,  Ohio, 


SEEDS 


LARGE  GARDEN  GUIDE 

FREE  TO  ALL. 

varieties,  all  tested,  at  low  prices. 

~  '  - ‘.IOWA. 


COLE  &  BRO..  Seedsmen,  PELLA, 


s 


IBLEY’S  TESTED  SEED 


s 


Catalogue  Free’  Containing 
all  the  latest  novelties  and  stand 
ard  varieties  of  Garden.  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  should  consult  it  before 
purchasing.  Stocks  pure  and  fresh, prices  reasonable. 
Address  Hiram  Sihlev  &  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or  Chicago,  111*. 

eCtnS  My  1  888  Catalogue  of  New  <fc  FDrF 
•  ECU*  True  Seeds,  at  Just  Prices.  r!l“-t 


Geo. 


True  Seeds,  at  Just  Prices. 

H.  Colvin,  Seed  Grower.  Daltou,  Fa, 


The  Best'CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER  in  the  world. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp 
for  circular  and  price,  S.  M.  M  A  COMBER, 
Adams,  Grand  Isle  Co..  Vt. 


ater 


PEARCE’S  IMPROVED  ^AHOOEM 

v broad-cast 

i  SEED  SOWER 

Sowsall  kindsofGrain 
anduit iss SEEK.  4 acres 
Wheat  sown  by  walking 
|j  1  mile  Will  do  5  times  us 
much  work  as  can  be  done 
by  hand,  and  better  work 
than  by  any  other  means. 
Boldin  all  ports  of  the  world 
;  :  Warranted  to  save  their 

■:  ::  cost  in  less  time  than  any 
other  farm  implement  yet 
*  introduced.  Price  $5.00. 

-  .-i-.-iii  l  IIWM  ,,ii,  1  Send  for  circular. 

GOODELL  CO.,  Sole  Munuf'rs,  ANTRIM,  N.  II. 
For  sale  by  The  Higgaiium  Mfg  Corporation 


THE  PEOPLE’S  FRIEND, 

And  the  Farmers’  own  Day-Book  of  General 
Intelligence  and  Political  Information,  advo¬ 
cating  Economic  and  Honest  Administration, 
Low  Taxes  exclusively  for  Public  Purposes, 
and  the  Rights  of  the  States  and  the  Interests 
of  all  Classes  Inviolate,  and  Embodied  in 
Three  Battle  Orders,  viz. : 

THAT  THIEVING  TARIFF  MUST  GO! 

THE  BOYS  UN  THE  TRENCHES  MUST 
STAY! 

AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IS 
GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  DEMOCRATS! 

The  Courier  Journal  (Henry  Waterson, 
Editor)  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  new 
or  extended  introduction.  It  has  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Democratic 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published. 
Each  issue  contains  64  columns  of  live  news 
and  interesting  miscellany.  Serial  and  Shore 
Stories;  Talmage’s  Sermons;  Agricultural  and 
Live  Stock  Departments;  Young  Folks  and 
Puzzle  Departments,  are  special  features  of 
the  Weekly  Courier-Journal. 

it  is  the  one  great  newspaper  west  6f  the  Al- 
Qghenies  and  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
phio,  which  has  bad  the  courage,  the  inde- 
1  endence  and  the  ability  to  stand  and  resist 
the  flood-tide  of  monopoly  sweeping  over  the 
land  from  the  headwaters  of  Bitter  Creek,  in 
Wall  Street,  and  to  make  an  upright,  disin¬ 
terested  and  successful  defense  of  tbe  toiliug, 
tax-paying  masses  of  the  people.  Fighting  all 
dishonest  schemes,  the  Courier-Journal  is 
as  a  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower,  sleepless  and 
vigilant. 

Subscribe  to  the  Weekly  Courier- 
Journal  and  learn  the  truth,  and  join  in  the 
People’s  Battle  of  Resistance. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

To  Nine  Copies  at  one  time,  one  yeai ,  $8.00 

To  One  Copy  one  year,  .  .  .  1.00 

To  Oue  Copy  half  year,  ...  60 

To  One  Copy  three  months,  .  ,  35 

PREMIUMS. 

We  offer  with  the  Weekly  Couhier-Jour- 
nal  a  great  variety  of  useful  aud  attractive 
premiums.  A  supplement  contaiuiug  our  list 
of  premiums  and  a  sample  copy  of  Weekly 
Courier-Journal  will  be  sent  to  any  one  free 
of  charge  on  receipt  of  a  request  for  them. 

Liberal  inducements  to  Club-raisers,  Post¬ 
masters,  and  Local  Agents.  Agents’  outfit 
furnished  free  of  charge.  Address  all  busi¬ 
ness  letters  and  subscriptions  to 

W.  N.  HALDEMAN, 

President  Courier- Journal  Company , 

Louisville,  Ky. 

N.B.— The  Rural  New-Yorker  One  Year, 
aud  Weekly  Courier-Journal  One  Year, 
will  be  sent  for  $2.75.  Subscriptions  under 
this  clubbing  offer  can  be  sent  to  either  paper. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NL1W  -  YORKEE. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  arc  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  linfe  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . 25  per  cent,  extra, 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  110 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

Franco . . .  3.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies . .  4.03  ;29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the' Post  office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
as  second  class  mall  matter, 


THE  BUBAL  MEW-YOBHEfL 
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PERSONAL. 


The  Empress  of  Brazil  is  outspoken  in  her 
denunciation  of  tho  slaughter  of  birds  for  the 
manufacture  of  feather  trimmings. 

The  late  Spencer  F.  Baird,  having  become 
enfeebled  by  overwork,  and  knowing  death 
was  close  at  hand,  awaited  the  end  with  the 
utmost  calmness.  Almost  his  last  words  were 
addressed  to  a  little  child,  saying  in  his  weak¬ 
ness,  “I  am  more  of  a  baby  than  you.” 

Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  the  large  clothier 
of  Philadelphia,  has  built  a  fine  hotel  for  his 
workingwomen.  For  §2  25  per  week  they  can 
each  get  board,  lodging,  the  washing  of  a 
dozen  pieces  and  the  use  of  a  bath-room,  re¬ 
ception  and  dancing  rooms,  and  bowling  al¬ 
leys.  Everything  about  the  place  is  excellent 
and  thoroughly  comfortable. 

A  current  item  says  Senator  Chandler,  of 
N.  H.,  has  the  smallest  hatter’s  head  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  false  notion  that  intelligence 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  head,  or  even  of  the 
brain  as  a  whole.  It  depends  on  the  texture 
of  the  brain  and  the  proportion  of  its  parts; 
and  in  both  these  respects  it  will  be  found  on 
post-mortem,  that  the  brain  of  “Bill”  Chan¬ 
dler  is  considerably  above  the  average  of  Sen¬ 
atorial  brains. 

Congressman  Hatch,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  lately  proposed 
that  any  member  of  the  Committee  who 
should  be  late,  should  be  fined.  Motion 
unanimously  adopted.  He  had  to  pay  the 
first  fine  himself.  One  day  this  week,  hav¬ 
ing  been  late,  he  was  fined  a  bushel  of  apples. 
The  following  day  he  paid  the  penalty  aud 
the  corridors  near  his  committee  room  were 
for  some  time  crowded  with  Congressmen 
munching  apples. 

On  the  Czariua’s  fortieth  birthday,  Novem¬ 
ber  26th,  we  are  lately  told,  the  Czar  gave  her 
a  necklace  made  up  of  40  emeralds,  which  he 
had  been  collecting  all  over  Europe  for  the 
previous  nine  months  through  secret  agents, 
lest  the  price  should  be  put  up  beyond  even  a 
Czar’s  means,  if  it  were  known  that  a  Czar 
was  buying  in  the  emerald  market.  Although 
the  CzariDa,  we  are  assured,  possesses  the 
most  splendid  collection  of  jewels  in  Europe, 
so  delighted  was  she  at  this  unexpected  addi¬ 
tion  to  them,  that  on  receiving  it  she 
danced  round  the  room  like  a  child,  with  the 
necklace  m  her  hand.  After  all,  there  really 
must  be  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  even  in 
a  Czarina  and  a  Czar. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 

There  was  a  prize-fight  not  far  from  our 
neighborhood  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  company 
of  ruffians  came  out  from  New  York  with  two 
human  bull  dogs.  They  hired  a  barn  on  a 
lonely  farm  and  had  the  fight  by  the  light  of 
lanterns.  In  a  few  hours  they  were  back  in 
the  city.  The  only  man,  hereabouts,  who  saw 
the  fight  was  old  Bill  Peters.  It  seems  that 
he  crept  up  and  got  a  free  sight  through  a 
broken  board.  He  told  us  all  about  it  at  the 
club  the  other  night. 

‘  ‘A  big  feller  fit  a  little  feller.  At  the  fust 
send-off  the  big  feller  he  fit  awful  an’  knocked 
the  little  un  all  ’round.  Didn’t  ’pear  ter  make 
no  odds  though  how  sorter  pounded  he  was, 
the  little  un  alius  kem  dancin’  up  with  a  sorter 
grin  on  his  face.  ’Twan’t  long  afore  the  big 
un  ’peared  ter  git  sorter  discouraged— the 
little  un  ’peared  so  good-natered  an’  smilin’. 
The  end  on  t  wuz  that  the  big  un  quit  an' 
throwed  up  the  sponge  though  he  warn’t  ser 
bad  hurt  ez  the  little  un  wuz.  ‘Peared  ter  me 
the  little  un  sorter  grinned  him  down.” 

“Now  den,”  said  Uncle  Jacob,  “dere  vas  a 
goot  lesson  mit  dot  same  fight.  It  vas  not 
seem  shust  right  to  go  mit  prize-fighters  for  a 
lesson  mit  life,  but  off  a  boint  is  goot,  we  vill 
dake  it  anyvere.  Dot  leedle  man  vas  shust 
like  a  poor  man  startin’  out  mit  life  und  fight- 
in’  mit  troubles  off  all  kinds.  He  vas  no 
match  for  der  oder  feller  mit  strength  und 
vate  und  der  oder  feller  oxpected  he  vas  a 
sure  vinner.  Efery  time  der  little  feller  come 
up  mit  a  schmile  der  big  feller  vas  surbrised 
pecause  dot  vas  not  vhat  he  oxpected  und  all 
dem  surbrises  vas  veaken  him  und  der  gonse- 
quence  vas  dot  dem  surbrises  vas  melt  his 
courage  out  und  der  little  feller  vas  beat  him. 
Now  den,  let  a  man  come  up  mit  a  schmiling 
face  mit  trouble  und  gare  uud  he  surbrises 
dem  so  dot  dey  vas  shake  mit  dere  boots  und 
der  gonsequence  vas  dot  day  shake  demselves 
avay.  Let  der  man  gif  up  und  go  around 
mit  a  long  face  und  den  troubles  vas  grow  fat. 
It  vas  a  goot  ting  to  remember  dot  effery  ting 
dot  vas  evil  und  sad  vas  afraid  oft  a  schmiliu’ 
face  und  goot  nature,  und  dot  all  goot  und 
gomforting  tings  vas  dake  courage  venefer 
dey  see  beeble  tryin’  to  prace  up.” 

SMALL  PICA. 

§Ulverti£iug, 

M  O  tm  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
*  1  »  Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Short¬ 

hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

BRYANT  «Sc  STRATTON’S,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ANNEXATION  OF  CANADA. 


The  Disastrous  Attempt  to  Accomplish  It 
by  Force— A  Famous  Retreat. 


The  present  agitation  concerning  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
recalls  the  time  when  the  annexation  of  that 
country  was  proposed  to  be  brought  about  by 
force  of  arms.  The  project  wras  entrusted  to 
the  brave  General  Montgomery,  assisted  by 
the  famous  patriots,  Colonels  Ethan  Allen  and 
Seth  Warner.  While  engaged  in  this  invasion 
Ethan  Allen  was  taken  prisiner  by  the  British 
and  sent  to  England,  where  he  experienced 
very  harsh  treatment. 

It  was  Colonel  Warner  who  twice  conduct¬ 
ed  his  men  safely  home,  though  the  march 
was  constantly  surrounded  by  dangers.  Once 
Montgomery  sent  them  home  because  their 
time  was  out,  and  though  they  were  willing 
to  continue  in  service,  they  were  without 
sufficient  clothing,  aud  none  could  be  had  in 
that  country. 

Colonel  Warner  had  hardly  arrived  home 
before  he  heard  that  Montgomery  had  been 
killed,  and  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
the  men,  were  put  in  great  jeopardy.  He  col- 
ected  his  men  again  and  at  once  started  for 
Canada  to  assist  his  countrymen  in  their  ex¬ 
tremity.  But  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  and 
it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  take  up  the  line 
of  retreat. 

It  was  the  dead  of  winter,  and  only  neces¬ 
sity  sanctioned  moving  the  troops.  The  terror 
of  pursuit  and  the  rigor  of  the  season  furn¬ 
ished  sufficient  cause  for  alarm  and  haste 
Colonel  Warner  remained  with  the  rear  of  the 
army,  and  aided  them  in  many  ways  most 
effectually,  as  he  was  a  man  well  posted  in 
caring  for  the  sick  and  this  knowledge  now 
came  into  excellent  use. 

He  must  keep  the  army  in  motion,  not  a  day 
must  be  lost,  and  yet  he  was  without  any 
chest  of  medicines.  But  he  understood  the 
medicinal  use  of  roots  and  herbs,  aud  of  prop¬ 
er  care  at  critical  times,  and  with  these  allies, 
he  made  an  effectual  fight  against  disease 
among  his  men. 

When  Ticouderoga  was  reached  and  the  roll 
called,  thanks  to  Seth  Warner  but  few  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  ranks  appeared. 

Col  Warner  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
men  in  this  way,  and  he  did  a  noble  work, 
but  it  remained  for  his  namesake,  H.  H. 
Warner,  head  of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure  estab¬ 
lishment,  to  give  the  same  kind  of  remedies 
then  used  to  the  people  of  to-day,  in  “Warn¬ 
er’s  Log  Caoin  Remedies.”  These  remedies 
have  been  adopted  after  thorough  trial  and 
investigation,  and  they  are  remedies  of  estab¬ 
lished  reputation.  Being  wholly  vegetable, 
they  can  be  used  without  any  fear  as  to  the 
results. 

Among  the  many  remedies  is  a  Sarsaparilla 
for  the  blood, Hops  and  Buchu  for  the  stomach 
and  digestion,  Cough  and  Consumption  Reme¬ 
dy,  Scalpine  for  the  head  and  hair,  Rose 
Cream  for  that  terrible  disease,  catarrh,  a 
Log  Cabin  Liver  Pill,  a  Log  Cabin  Plaster  anl 
an  Extract  for  internal  and  external  use.  Our 
readers  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  merit 
in  every  article. 
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WORSE  CLIPPING  AND  SHEEP  SHEAR- 
XI-  I  N  G  MACHINES.  Hand  or  Power. 

For  full  information  address 
Clipping  Machine  Co.,  1(1  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

RAISE  NO  MOR E  WHEAT 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Hairy,  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells. 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  Hirner,  Allentown.  Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED  Geese,  and  Turkeys, 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET,  MaSS. 

TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  RETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

1  3-4  OF  ONK  CENT  FOR  2  INCH  MESH  NO.  19  WIRE 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

I  Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Brockner  &  Evans. 

28  VESKY  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY. 


JERSEY  RED,  POLAND-CHINA, 
Chester  White,  Rerkshire  &  York¬ 
shire  Pigs.  Southdown,  Cotswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lambs 
Scotch  Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogue 
W.ATLKE  BURPEE  A  CO.PMla.jT* 


II A  ipp’Q  DEHORNING  TOOLS. 

II  mil  A  U  Saw  and  two  blades,  out  cutter 
and  gouge  aud  full  printed  book  directions  $3.00. 

H.  H.  HAAFF,  Box  193.  Chicago,  Ill. 


IMPORTANT  TO 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  OWNERS. 

GERMAN  PEAT  MOSS 

(STABLE  BEDDING.) 

Superior  substitute  for  Straw.  Cheaper.  Cleaner,  Dis¬ 
infectant  and  Wholesome.  Makes  most  excellent  Ma¬ 
nure.  Send  for  circular.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  GERMAN  PEAT  MOSS  CO  , 
(Loewefstein  &  Marces.)  99  Nassau  St„  N,  X 


it  ml  gtytttte. 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  we  are  ready  to  mail 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 

HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 

For  1888. 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 

J.M.  Th orb  urn  &Co..15JohnS:NewYork. 


ROSES 

PLANTS 


GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Rarest  New.  Choicest  Old. 

I  The  aim  of  THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON-  CO.  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 
supply  their  customers  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  their  line ;  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  no  house  ir.  America  carries  a  more  varied  and  complete  stock.  If  you  want  Choice 
Tested  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEED  sure  to  give  satisfaction, 
Grand  Roses  and  Beautiful  Plants,  the  best  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,Q,uince,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  for 
lawn,  garden,  park  or  street,  do  not  fail  to  send  for  their  Valuable  CATA- 
!  LOGUE,  containing  about  140  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  They  are  conducting 
businesss  on  amagnincent  scale,  growingaauarter  of  a  million  of  Roses  and  millions 

_  Of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  annually.  Have  been  in  business  over  a  third  of  a  cen- 

turv  and  have  won  a  reputation  of  which  they  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Have  24  large  Greenhouses  heated 
with  hotwater  and  steam,  and  are  using  700  acres  of  land.  If  you  want  the  best  at  honest  prices,  order 
directly  of  them  and  save  OYfllSSPO  fij  PJASBlOflW  Oft  PAINESVILLE,  9 

ag commissions.  Address  0  al£  CJ  3  UfllsW  t§&  BsMfsItlllwUs’a  UUn  LAKE  CO..  OHIO. 


W.  W.  RAWSQN  &  GO. 

34  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Importers  aid  Growers  ol  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  seeds. 

8UOCBS8OK8  TO 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  formerly  of  New  York. 

Our  large  and  profusely  illustrated  Catalogue  for  1888  has 
been  made  still  more  attractive  by  the  addition  of  a  rlelily  llln- 
mlnatcd  cover,  beautiful  colored  plates,  and  numerous  life-like 
illustrations  of  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  and  choice  vegetables, 
including  many  novelties  of  rare  merit,  will  be  mailed  free  to 
customers  of  last  year,  and  to  all  others,  upon  receipt  of  Ten 
Cents,  which  will  be  refunded  with  first  order.  R.  K.  Bliss, 
surviving  partner  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  is  now  with  us,  and 
NEW  BOOKS  ON  CARDENINC.  respectfully  solicits  the  patronage  of  former  customers. 

CELERY  AND  ITS  CULTIVATION,  by  W.  W.  Rawson,  25  Cents. 

SUCCESS  IN  MARKET  GARDENING  and  Vegetable  Growers’ Manual,  by  W.  W.  Rawson,  Practical  Market 
Gardener.  The  most  instructive  work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  full  of  important  information  to  market  gardeners,  and  to  all 
growers  of  vegetables  in  large  or  small  Quantities.  200  nacres,  fullv  illustrated,  sent,  nost-nnid.  bv  mail,  upon  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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GRAPE  VINES 


nauin,  Jewell,  Moore's 
Diamond,  Downing.  Nia¬ 
gara,  Umpire  trtate,  eic., 
large  supply  of  all  the  best 
varieties  Jessie,  Ohio,  Monmontli  and  other  Straw  berries ;  New  and  Old 
Raspberries  and  Blackberries:  Fay’s  Prolific  and  other  Currants.  Large  stock 
of  2— year  Asparagus  Roots.  Plants  sent  Safely  by  Mail  to  Any  Part  of  the  U.  S.  LOW 
PRICKS  and  all  Plants  First-Class.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free,  gives  instruction  for  plant¬ 
ing  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits.  JOEL  IlORNKR  <&  SON,  iilerchuntville,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR 

E  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  A 

[>  CHOICE  SELECT  SEEDS,  f 

Grown  for  us  with  great  care.  Mj 

8  HH1G1NUM  M’N’F’G  COR.,  « 

^  189  Water  St.,  New  York  City.  U 

8  Successors  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  Co.  E 


SEED  POTATOES, 

Early  Corn  and  Seeds. 

Grown  from  my  well-known 
seedstockinthiscold  North-East 
country.  I  warrant  them  true  to 
name,  and  equal  to  any  on  earth. 

My  Catalogue  names  low 
freights  and  tells  how  I  plant 
potatoes  well  with  1  bbl.  seed  to 
the  acre.  Sent  Free.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD, 

CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


2ZLr 6,000,000  EEQEUU^E 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 

are  admitted  to  be 

The LARCEST 
SEEDSMEN 

in  the  world. 

D.M.FERRY&Co’s 

Illustrated,  De. 
SCriptiveti  Priced 

SEED- 
ANNUAL 

For  1888 

Will  be  mailed 
FREEtoALL 
applicants,  and  to 
last  season’s  custo¬ 
mers  without  ordering  it. 
luvalwibletoa'l.  Everyone 
aging  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seeds  should  send  for 
It.  Address  D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


JAPANESE  AND  CHINESE 

Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Seeds.  5 
choice  Lily  Bulbs,  $1;  3  rare  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  $1;  12  Mammoth  Chestnuts,  50  cts. 
Free  by  mail.  H.  H.  BERGER  &  Co.,  317 
Washington  St.,  San  Francisco, California. 
Catalogue  free. 


A 

most 
Complete 
and  Beautiful 

CATALOCUE 

IVtailed  FREE 

application.  Send  for  it. 


PRICES  REED 

516  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.Y„ 
<LOQ.-AC.RES.  ! 3  GREENHOUSES. 

TREES*»PUNTS 

We  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRU IT  and  Ornamental 
?l*r“b8’Kose8,  Vines,  SMALL 
F  R U ITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree 'ieedlings.  PricedCata- 
logue.  Spring  of  1H88,  mailed  free.  Established  1862 

BLOOMINGTON  PHOENIX  NURSERY 

8IDMA  IT  1  TLE  k  CO.  Proprietor,,  BLOOULNUTOK.  ILL 


HOMPSON'S 

°c°r«»SEEDER 

Sows  Clover,  Timothy,  Red  Top  and  all 
kinds  of  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  the 
acre  as  evenly  and  accurately  as  the  best 
grain  drill.  Unrivalled  for  fast  and  accu- 
Indispensable  for  sow¬ 
ing  in  windy  weather. 
Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  tes¬ 
timonials,  Ac. 

|  Manufactured  by 

z0  E.  THOMPSON 
miLiSTi,  Mien, 


AN  EARLY  ORDER 
ON  time. 


N3 


Our  illustrated  Annual  of  iesteo 
SEEDS,  BULKS,  TOOLS, 
v  Etc.,  mailed  free  to  all  Seed 


\  Buvers.  It  tells  all  about 


ipf. 


SEEDS 


CARDENINC 

Prior,  low.  Seeds  reliable 
Two  Colored  Plate. 

(CPSold  last  season 
to  thousands  of 
Farmers  and 
Gardeners.Orig- 
inators  of  Per- 

faction.  Acme, 
Beauty,  Favorite, 

*  ,,  .  .... _  and  other  Tomatoes. 

A.W.LrVIAGSTON’8  SONS,  Box  886, Columbus.  O. 


GARDEN 

FIELD 


SEEDS 

Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  Everywhere 
acknowledged  the  Best.  Headquarters 
American  Grass  Seeds.  Orders  with  Cash 
filled  at  lowest  market  price.  Send  for  Catalogue, 
[E,tab.  1838.)  J. M. MoCulfough’s  Sons,  Cincinnati, 0. 


FLOWER 


JAN  as 


♦ 


A  GOOD  LEGEND. 

Just  tack  this  legend  on  your  door 
For  those  who’re  going  through  It; 

“  Please  take  this  door  along  with  you— 

As  far  as  you  can  do  It .” —Tid-Bits. 

An  “old  stamping  ground” — the  post-office. 
— New  Age. 

A  lady  of  high  standing  —  Bartholdi’s 
Statue  of  Liberty. — New  Age. 

They  raise  vegetable  tallow  in  Australia. 
There’s  the  place  to  laugh  and  grow  fat. — Tex¬ 
as  Siftings. 

“O  Maud,  what  do  you  think?  My  canary 
oird  has  laid  a  egg!”  “That  ain’t  nothin’ 
much;  my  pa  laid  two  stair  carpets  yester¬ 
day  !’' — Life. 

Lady  (to  drug  clerk):  “A  two  cent  stamp, 
please.”  Clerk  (absent-minded) :  “Yes,  madam. 
Will  you  take  it  with  you  or  have  it  sent?” — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

In  the  Alps. — Guide:  “If  the  ladies  will 
only  stop  talking,  your  honor  may  hear  the 
roaring  of  the  waterfall  across  the  valley.” — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 

“A  sea-green  glass  vase,  nine  incheshigh, 
supposed  to  be  1,300  years  old,  has  been  found 
in  Bologna.”  That  settles  it.  We  shall  eat 
no  more  Bologna. — Norristown  Herald. 

“Paradise  Lost,”  says  a  recent  writer, 
“was  sold  for  a  song.”  The  man  who  bought 
it  for  a  song  must  have  considered  himself 
badly  sold  when  he  tried  to  sing  it. — Life. 

German  Professor  (to  young  American) : 
“You  don’t  musht  make  yourself  drouble  to 
speak  Cherman  by  me;  when  you  shpeak 
English  I  know  your  meannes  ferry  veil.” — 
Vermont  Tribune. 

Drawing  room  Car. — First  Porter,  in  a 
hurry:  “Another  washout!”  Second  Porter, 
excitedly:  “Where,  where?”  First  Porter, 
as  he  disappears  through  the  next  car:  “On 
the  clothes  line!” — Boston  Globe. 

The  two-and-a-half-year-old  was  watching 
the  fog  effect  the  cold  had  on  his  young  breath, 
and  tickled  with  it  he  was  breathing  his  lungs 
out.  “What  are  you  doing  that  for?”  said  his 
mother.  “I’m  blowin’  the  dust  out  of  me.” — 
Babyhood. 

A  visitor  to  Ireland  was  bidding  farewell, 
and  said  to  an  attendant:  “Good-by,  Pat.” 
“Good-by,  yer  honor.  May  God  bless  you, 
and  may  every  hair  in  your  head  be  a  candle 
to  light  your  soul  to  glory.”  “Well,  Pat,” 
he  said,  showing  him  a  bald  pate,  “when  that 
time  comes  there  won’t  be  much  of  a  torch¬ 
light  procession.” — Farm  and  Fireside. 

Intimate  Friend:  “Have  you  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  your  honeymoon  at  Old  Point  Comfort?” 
Heiress  (lately  married) :  “Yes,  we’ve  been 
there;  but,  do  you  know,  I  overheard  Tom 
tell  a  friend  of  his  it  was  ‘harvest- moon’  with 
him  instead  of  ‘honey -moon.’”  “What  do 
you  suppose  he  meant?  Funny,  wasn’t  it?” 
Friend  (knowingly):  “Oh,  yes,  very — for 
Tom.” — Life. 

Young  Tommy  has  an  incredible  facility 
for  gathering  upon  his  clothing  all  the  dirt 
within  a  great  radius,  and  the  care  of  his 
clothing  is  a  matter  of  terror  to  all  his  house¬ 
hold.  The  other  day  Tommy  happened  to  re¬ 
fer  in  a  moment  of  agreeable  fancy  to  the 
time  when  he  should  be  singing  in  heaven 
dressed  in  his  robes  of  white.  “So  you  think 
you  will  go  to  heaven  and  wear  a  white  robe, 
Tommy?”  asked  his  sister,  somewhat  older. 
“Why,  of  course,  Marian.”  “Well,  all  that 
I  can  say  is,  won’t  the  angels  that  do  the 
washing  make  a  fuss  when  you  get  there!” — 
Boston  Transcript. 


any  of  our  readers  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  suffer  from 
Dyspepsia,  they  should  read  a 
Treatise  on  this  disease,  writ- 

en  by 

JOHN  H.  Me  ALVIN,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
fourteen  years  City  Treasurer. 

It  embodies  the  expeiience  of  an  actual  sufferer, 
and  gives  the  result  ot  a  conscientious  study  of  the 
disease.  He  will  send  it  free  to  any  address. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES- 

"Greatest  o'Ser^Row^fOU^ime 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tea*,  Coffees  and  Baking 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose-  China 

_  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 

Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA.  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  SL,  New  York. 


Prairie  State  Incubator. 

Rel  able,  Sucrea-ful,  Guar¬ 
anteed.  First  Prem.  St.Louis 
Fair,  Oct.,  1886;  First  Prem. 
St.  Louis  PoultrySho  w.Dec  , 
’86;  lirst  Prem.  Piedmont; 
Fx.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.,  ’87. 
First  and  2d  Prem.Ainerican 
P.  Show,  Chicago,  Nov.,  ’87; 
First  Prem.  Titusville,  Pa., 
Dec.,  ’87;  First  Prem.  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa  ,  Dec.,  '87. 

Send  stamp  for  circular. 

S.  W.  Guthkie,  Sec.  &  Treas. 
Homer  City,  Pa, 


“Oh,  Maria!” 


Every  Gardener  and  Far¬ 
mer  should  have  it. 


New  Bay  State  Tomato, 

Another  of  our  Novelties  for  1888. 

A  GREAT  BOON  for  MARKET  GARDENERS.  TRUCK¬ 
ERS  and  FARMERS.  A  New  Tomato  after  15  years’  selection  and 
breeding  from  the  old  Trophy.  A  Tomato  that  never  has  been  excelled 
for  flavor,  solidity  and  quality.  The  Bay  State  is  free  from  ribs,  perfect 
in  form,  very  little  pulp,  meaty  all  through,  vines  hardy  but  not 
coarse.  See  catalogue  for  full  description. 

Offered  in  Packets  only.  Price  postpaid,  20c.  3  packets,  50c. 

CATALOGUE  READY  JAN.  1st. 

INSTRUCTIVE,  STRIKING  AND  BEAUTIFUL. 


B.  L.  Bragg  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


IMPORTANT  TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS. 

The  Finest  Stock  ol  APPLE,  Extra  Size  and  First  Class  STANDARD  PEAR,  DWARF 
PEAR  PLUM  and  PEACH  TREES  ever  offered  to  the  trade 


Also  a  full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  quantity,  size 
varieties,  etc.,  wanted. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  «fc  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NEW  AND  RARE  TREES,  Mill?  XT  15  8,  ROSES, 

AND  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES.  „  , 

8TR  AWB  E3RRIE5S  AS-d„T,5.er 

Catalogue  ,ree.  KW  EDITION  “  N.  Y. 

THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS 

AND  PRODUCTS 

HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED 

SEVEN  GOLD  MEDALS 

AND 

EIGHTEEN  SILVER  MEDALS, 

At  the  ]\ew  York  Fair,  May,  1887. 

$795  WAS  AWARDED 

BUTTER  MADE  BY  THE  COOLEY  PROCESS, 

IT  BEING 

13  OUT  OF  21  PREMIUMS. 

ALSO 

At  the  New  England  Fair,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.,  ’87. 

1st  Premium  on  Creamery  Butter.  1st  Premium  on  Dairy  Butter. 

At  the  Maine  State  Fair,  Sept.,  ’87. 

1st  Premium  on  Creamery  Butter.  1st  and  3d  Premiums  on  Dairy  Butte 

At  the  Rhode  Island  State  Fair,  Sept.,  ’87. 

1st  and  2d  Premium  on  Creamery  Butter. 

At  State  Grange  Fair,  New  Hampshire,  Sept.,  ’87. 

1st  Premium  on  Creamery  Butter.  1st,  2d  and  3d  Premiums  on  Dairy  Butter. 

At  St.  Johnsbury  Fair,  Vermont,  Sept.,  ’87. 

Largest  Exhibit  of  Butter  in  Vermont.  Three  1st  Premiums  out  of  a  possible  five  and  five  Special  Pre¬ 
miums  out  of  a  possible  six. 

At  Fat  Stock  Show,  Chicago,  Nov.,  ’87. 

Twelve  1st  Premiums  and  Sweepstakes. 

At  the  World’s  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  ’85. 

All  the  Premiums  on  LONG-KEEPING  Dairy  Butter. 

At  International  Dairy  Fair,  New  York,  '78. 

THE  HIGGINS  SWEEPSTAKES  OF  $250.00.  THE  ASHTONS  SWEEPSTAKES  OF  $125.00. 

We  Might  Give  Hundreds  of  Others  of  like  tenor  if  Space  Permitted. 

THE  COOLEY  CREAMER  LEADS  THE  VAN  IN  1887, 

As  it  has  for  Ten  Years, 

The  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN, 

AWARDED 

SEVEN  SILVER  MEDALS ! 

AT  THE  LEADING  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 

WOBKS  EASIEST,  GREATEST  CONCUSSION.  MAKES  MOST  BUTTER,  MAKES 

BEST  BUTTER. 

_  Print  Butter  Presses  and  Carriers,  Butter  Workers ,  &e. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


OYER’S  B5B  £S!SX  MILL 


Established  1852. 


Warranted  CAST  STEEL  GRINDING  PARTS,  CAST  STEEL 
COB  CRUSHER,  and  Sieve  for  Meal. 

REQUIRES  LESS  POWER.  DOES  MORE  WORK, 

and  is  the  MOST  DURABLE  Mill  made.  Is  sold  as  low  as  ordinary 
Cast  Iron  Mills.  (IST'Send  for  catalogue  for  full  information. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO.,  Sixth  &  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  manufacturers  ol  L©v©l  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Feed  Cutters,  fa. 


PLANET  JR.  CARDEN- 

Eacil  one  of  these 

PJPULAR  tools 

has  been  either 

REMODELED 
ir  IMP  ROVED. 

They  are  more  com¬ 
plete,  simple,  prac¬ 
tical  and  strong! 
than  you  can  imag¬ 
ine;  so  look  them 
over  carefully. 

NEW  STYLES.  NEW 


drills 


HORSE  HOES- 


FIRE  FLY. 

Those  who  saw  them 
at  the  test  trial  in 
actual  work  say  they 

Are  THE  BEST 

yet.  You  will  find 
them  so.  Our  ’88 
Catalogue,  with 
4  O  Wood  c  iits.wnl 
give  you  a  fair  idea 
of  the  new  points 
8and  better  money 
,,  -  —  -values  we  now  offer. 

Jrs.,  127-129  Catfiarine  £  t. .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON  WATER  PIPE 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  IslandH  omeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  »fc  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horses. 

DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES. 

te  e  fjf  the  customer 

'  /FK  keeping  the  one 
““  *■““ 

* 


end  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  C 

Braman,  Dow  «fc  Co„  Boston  Ag’ts  lor  New  England.  7  and  0  CIi 


treet,  New  York. 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


RICHMOND  City 

MILL  WOBKS 

|  RICHMOND,  IND. 


Manufacturers  of 

FLOURING  MILLl 
MACHINERY 

and  the  best  FRENCH  HI  Hit 

CormFeed  Mills 

In  thecountry.  Sendfoi 
description  and  prices. 


CHALLENGE 

WIND  MILLS  never  blow 
down,  a  record  no  other  ‘ 
jmill  can  show.  Sent  on  30  1 
days’  trial.  Also  feed  grind-  J 
ers,  shelters,  pumps,  etc.  J 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues  l 
free.  Challenge  Wind  1 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co.,  l 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 


OJJJhJJhhrlrlHHHHr-Hr-r'r'rJrJrS! 


1-WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  -Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  works, 

St.  JoUnsrillc,  Montgomery  Co.,  Now  York, 

WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  lesspower  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Weils  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  $85 
to  $40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Spier 
•  Winter  or  Summer.  We 


.  Splendid 

business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Send  4  cents  In 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  D.  Address,  ^ 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  New  York. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for-prices,  etc.,  to 

Fowler  i  Farrington, 

Taugkannock  Falls,  N.Y, 


PURINTON’S  IMPROVED  FARM  BOILER. 


BEST  ARTICLE  MADE  FOB 
Cooking  Feed  and  Wanning 
Water  for  Stock. 

Needed  on  every  Farm  or  any  place 
where 

Cooking ,  Boiling ,  or  Steaming 
Is  needed  to  be  done  with  Economy 
and  Dispatch. 

Made  of  BOILER  PLATE  STEEL. 
Costs  but  little.  Send  for  stamp  for 
pamphlet,  “Facts  for  Farmers.” 

J.  K.  Purinton,  Dallas  Center, Ia. 


New  Monitor  Incubator. 

Self -regulating.  Williams’  Im¬ 
proved  Hydro  Incubator  Sim¬ 
ile,  Low  Price.  Reliable.  Also 
irooders.  Free  Circulars. 

Albert  F.  Williams, 

Bristol,  Ct.  Factory  near  Depot. 


the  bubal  mew-yomee 


■  andersonville  violets. 

Copyrighted  by  the  Rural  Neto-Yorker. 

All  rights  reserved. 

chapter  xv. — ( Continued .) 

“They’re  sorter  lazy,  an’  then  ag’in,  they 
all  wanter  be  boss.  They  kin  all  talk  some 
big  scheme  about  doin’  things  in  a  hurry,  but 
you  talk  to  em  about  usin’  a  lighter  hoe,  or 
plowin’  deeper,  an’  they  won’t  listen  to  ye. 
Some  like  the  story  I  heard  a  feller  tell  once 
shout  General  Scott.  They  was  fightin’  the 
Mexicans,  an’  old  Scott  had  his  hands  about 
full.  Jest  when  the.  fight  gut  hottest,  there 
i-j 7.  up  a  cloud  o'  dust  about  a  half  a  mile,  back 
of  Scott’s  headquarters.  Nobody  lniowed 
what  ’twas.  A  squad  rode  back  to  look  things 
up,  au’  when  they  come  near  they  see  a  crowd 
of  men  markin’  time  in  the  road — jest  kickin’ 
up  a  big  dust.  The  officer  called  out  “Who 
are  ye?"  One  man  stopped  markin’  time  an’ 
yelled  back  “A  regiment  of  Kentucky  kei  nels 
come  to  reinforce  Scott!'’  There  war  n't  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  the  whole  crowd— nobody  to  obey  or¬ 
ders,  and  there  they  stood  markin’  time.” 

As  Colonel  Fair  finished  his  story,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  could  make  any  application,  a  horse¬ 
man  came  riding  slowly  in  at  the  gate.  He 
directed  his  horse  up  the  driveway,  and  when 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  bouse  stopped 
and  held  up  several  letters  to  indicate  that  he 
had  brought  the  mail.  John  recognized  the 
horseman  at  once.  It  was  the  man  he  had  seen 
at  the  Court-house  who  had  watched  the  pale 
woman  iu  black  so  closely,  John  knew  he 
had  seen  that  face  before,  and  yet  ho  could 
not  tell  where.  He  was  glad  to  follow  Colonel 
Fair-  down  to  the  fence.  He  hoped  to  get  a 
better  look  at  the  horseman.  He  followed  so 
closely  that  au  introduction  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  two  men  shook  hands  and  glanced 
closely  at  each  other.  The  name  of  Foster 
brought  no  intelligence  to  John,  He  knew  he 
bad  never  spoken  with  the  man  before,  and  yet 
there  was  something  in  the  face  that  seemed 
natural.  Jack  Foster— for  it  was  surely  he 
—looked  down  into  John's  face  with  a  puz¬ 
zled  expression.  Where  had  he  seen  this  tall 
Yankee. before?  He  started  once,  as  if  about 
to  speak,  but  at  last,  after  a  few  commonplace 
remarks,  he  turned  his  horse  and  rode  slowly 
.  back  to  the  gate.  Half  way  down  the  road 
he  turned  back  for  another  look  at  John.  He 
nodded  his  head  aud  closed  his  mouth  firmly, 
while  a  bitter  look  crept  over  his  face.  Every 
movement  of  that  little  drama  that  had  so 
rudely  broken  his  life,  had  been  burned  deep¬ 
ly  into  his  memory.  That  famine-stricken 
face,  looking  up  from  that  terrible  Anderson¬ 
ville.,  rose  in  his  mind  again.  He  knew  that 
John  was  the  desperate  prisoner.  The  man 
for  whose  sake  he  had  killed  his  own  happi¬ 
ness,  had  come  to  live  near  him. 

“Maybe  he’s  come  to  bring  me  good  luck,” 
he  muttered  grimly.  “He  can’t  bring  any 
more  bad  luck,  1  reckon.” 

“There’s  a  man  that  ortermake  a  good 
neighbor  if  somebody  could  ouly  stir  him  up  a 
little”  said  Col.  Fair,  as  Jack  Foster  rode 
away.  “They  don’t  like  him  fust-rate ’round 
here.  They’ve  gut  somethin  agin  him  that 
dates  way  back  to*tbe  war.  He  done  some¬ 
thin’,  I  can’t  make  out  jest  what  it  is,  that 
they  can’t  never  git  over.  He  went  back  on 
'em  some  way.  He  ain’t  no  coward,  for  I’ve 
seen  him  fight.  But  there’s  somethin’  wrong 
an'  they  don’t  trust  him.  He  won’t  never 
say  nothin’  about  it  to  me.  He’s  a  good  sharp 
feller,  but  somehow  lie  ain’t  gut  no  ambition 
co  fix  up  his  place  an’  be  somebody.” 

As  John  started  back  to  work  at  his  own 
plantation,  Mrs.  Fair  came  and  invited  him 
to  bring  Nellie  and  stay  until  his  own 
house  could  be  arranged.  Col.  Fair  seconded 
the  invitation  so  heartily  that  John  accepted 
at  once.  He  rode  back  to  town,  stopping  only 
for  a  moment  at  the  plantation  to  see  that  the 
work  of  cleaning  was  still  going  on.  It  was 
“going  on”  but  so  slowly  that  he  saw  it  would 
never  be  finished  until  he  superintended  it 
in  person.  The  negroes  .were  applying  the 
hot  water  as  tenderly  as  they  would  have  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  their  own  bodies.  It  is  wonderful 
how  laziness  cultivates  pity.  The  lazy  man 
always  seems  to  feel  that  the  object  upon 
which  his  work  is  exerted  is  in  danger  of 
being  seriously  injured. 

John  rode  into  town  and  lit:!  a  busy  after¬ 
noon.  He  bought  a  pair  of  horses  aud  a  wagon 
and  such  tools  as  he  needed  for  immediate 
work.  The  little  luggage  that  he  had  brought 
from  New  England  was  at  the  depot.  With 
Nellie’s  help,  he  selected  enough  furniture  to 
furnish  a  few  rooms  of  the  great  house.  John 
was  glad  to  be  at  work  again.  He  worked 
with  au  energy  that  fairly  surprised  the 
natives.  The  men  who  sat  in  front  of  the 
stores  watched  him  with  sneers. 


“He  works  mighty  brash  don’t  he?”  they 
muttered.  “He’ll  git  over  that  afore  he’s  hen 
here  long.” 

John  gave  his  socig.1  standing  a  staggering 
blow  before  he  event  home.  On  bis  way  to 
the  hotel  he  stopped  at  the  village  well  for  a 
drink  of  water.  Au  old  white-haired  negro, 
bent  and  twisted  with  age  came  hobbling  up 
just  as  John  reached  the  well.  The  old  fellow 
caught  hold  of  the  lope  to  draw  the  water. 
He  was  pulling  feebly  at  the  heavy  weight 
when  John  took  the  rope  out  of  his  hands. 

;’Let  me  pull  it  Uncle”  he  said  “I  s'pose  I’ve 
gut  more  muscle  than  you  have.” 

Of  course  he  should  have  waited  and  made 
the  old  felloiv  pull  the  weight  alone,  tut  John 
had  curious  notions  with  regard  to  gray  hairs. 
He  pulled  up  the  water  aud  then  actually 
filled  the  cu^  and  handed  it  to  the  old  negro 
before  he  drank  himself.  The  old  fellow 
pulled  oft’  his  hat  in  his  great  pleasure  at  this 
compliment.  He  did  not  take  the  cup,  but 
motioned  John  to  drink  first.  When  John 
walked  up  the  street,  the  old  fellow  stood 
watching  him  with  admiring  eyes. 

After  supper  John  sat  ouihe  piazza  and  told 
his  vdfe  and  little  Nellie  all  about  the  day’s 
adventures.  Mr.  Battle  was  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  story.  He  followed  the  party  from 
their  room,  and  questioned  John  very  closely 
with  regard  to  his  plans  and  the  value  of  the 
plantation. 

“I  s’pose  you’ve  gut  quite  a  place  out  there 
ain’t  ye  ?  Must  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  I  expect.” 

“I  don’t  know said  John,  cautiously.  He 
was  getting  a  little  tired  of  this  constant  ques¬ 
tioning. 

“Wal,  call  it  seventy  five  thousand — it  must 
be  .worth  that,  I  s’pose— ain't  it?” 

“1  don’t  know,"’  was  John’s  only  answer. 

“Wal,  say  sixty  thousand— there  ain’t  no 
doubt  about  that,  I  s'pose?” 

“I  don’t  know  how  ’tis.” 

“Wal,  say  fifty  thousand— it  can’t  be  any 
less  than  that,  can  it  ?” 

John  did  not  know,  and  Mr.  Battle  very 
accommodatingly  reduced  the  price  to  twenty- 
five  thousand.  This  had  no  better  effect,  and 
at  last  he  changed  his  tactics  a  little. 

“I  s’pose  you’re  somethin’  like  a  feller  that 
lived  in  our  town  a  number  o’  years  ago.  He 
was  a  good,  honest  feller,  but  somehow  or 
nuther  he  didn’t  seem  ter  git  along-  fust- rate. 
Folks  sorter  made  fun  of  him.  He  couldn’t  go 
nowheres  but  he’d  be  the  fool  of  the  crowd. 
Gut  so  at  last  that  he  went  away,  an’  folks 
sorter  torgot  him.  After  a  year  or  so  back  he 
come,  an’  I  tell  ye  folks  didn’t  make  no'  more 
fun  o’  him.  He’d  done  fust-rate  iu  some  new 
country,  an’  1  s’pose  he  cud  buy  an’  sell  ’em 
all.” 

Mr.  Battle  might  have  produced  other  facts 
concerning  his  friend,  had  not  the  sound  of 
the  melodion  attracted  his  attention  at  this 
moment.  He  was  pulled  out  of  his  chair  by 
the  music. 

“Better  come  in  an'  sing  hadn’t  ye  ?*’  he  asked 
as  he  rose  to  go. 

John  and  Nellie  excused  themselves.  They 
were  tired,  and  they  wished  to  talk  over  the 
events  of  the  day.  So  Mr.  Battle  went  alone. 
In  a  short  time  they  heard  his  bass  forming  a 
strong  combination  with  the  instrument. 
They  were  glad  to  see  him  go.  They  wished 
to  talk  alone. 

John  and  Nellie  sat  and  talked  till  the  little 
giil  fell  asleep  on  her  mother’s  lap.  Then  the 
little  family  went  to  their  room. 

"Do  you  know  John,”  said  Nellie,  “as  they 
stood  watching  the  child  asleep,  “that  I  feel 
somehow  that  we  are  going  to  meet  the 
man  who  let  you  get  those  flowers  in  that 
prison.” 

“And  I  believe  I’ve  seen  him  already,”  said 
John  quickly,  and  he  told  her  about  Jack 
Foster  and  how  he  knew  He  bad  seen  the  man 
before. 

“What  if  it  should  be  him?”  he  asked  sud¬ 
denly. 

“1  hope  it  is:  I  shall  be  very  glad  for  I  want 
to  say  something  to  him.” 

“What  is  it?”  demanded  John. 

“Oh  you  must  wait  and  see,”  and  the  little 
woman  reached  up  to  kiss  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  rest  of  the  week  was  packed  full  of 
work  for  John  and  Nellie.  There  was  more 
to  be  done  than  they  had  supposed.  After 
lookiug  the  house  over  carefully  John  decided 
to  make  some  extended  repairs.  This  work 
would  take  some  little  time,  and  Nellie  decided 
to  stay  with  Mrs.  Fair  rather  than  try  and 
occupy  the  house  before  it  could  be  finished. 
She  came  to  the  plantation  every  day  and 
helped  John  arrange  for  the  future.  John 
worked  hard  and  thoughtfully.  Acting  upon 
Colonel  Fair’s  advice  he  determined  to  clear 
out  half  the  negro  cabins  and  turn  them  into 
stables  or  shelters  for  stock.  Most  of  the 
negroes  were^  working  “on  shares.”  He  was 
able  to  arrange  with  them  to  leave  when  the 
crop  should  be  gathered.  Load  after  load  of 


lumber  was  brought  cut  from  town,  and  John 
vi  orked  early  and  late  to  complete  his  arrange¬ 
ment  s  fer  stock-growing. 

Like  most  Northern  men  John  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  at  first,  m  dealing  with  the  negroes.  Ho 
was  too  easy  with  them,  and  he  expected 
them  to  do  ordinary  work  without  direction. 
He  soon  found  that  they  took  advantage  of 
his  lack  of  firmness.  They  became  so  familiar 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  strict  w  it  h  them 
in  order  that  they  might  know  their  place- 
They  were  like  great  children  in  many  things. 
Careless  and  good-natured,  they  would  laugh 
and  sing'or  lie  about  in  the  sun  and  play  some 
simple  game.  Well  superintended  and  kept  in 
good  spirits,  they  did  fair  work,  hut  the  great 
majority  of  them  were  unable  to  plan  their 
own  work  to  any  advantage.  After  John 
came  to  understand  them,  he  got  on  better 
with  his  woi  k  than  be  did  at  first.  He  found, 
after  many  sore  trials,  that  about  the  only 
way  to  succeed  with  the  present  system  of  ne¬ 
gro  labor  is  to  give  the  negro  to  understand 
that  he  cannot  enter  the*white  man’s  place. 
Such  unfortunately  is  the  present  idea.  There 
are  in  every  community  a  few  clear-headed 
and  dignified  negioes,  but  the  great  masses  of 
black  workmen  are  ignorant  and  cannot  be 
governed  as  one  would  gover  n  men  of  intelli¬ 
gence. 

As  John  studied  the  matter  this  question 
came  up  in  his  mind :  “What  shall  we  do  with 
tills  mass  of  workmen  when  they  learn,  as 
they  surely  will,  something  of  the  dignity  of 
manhood  ?”  It  will  be  impossible  then  to  treat 
them  as  they  are  treated  now.  To  say  that 
they  will  not  improve  and  grow  out  of  their 
present  ignorance,  is  to  say  that  all  history  is 
a  lie.  John  brought  himself  to  believe  that 
behind  the  negro’s  mask  of  ignorance  and 
carelessness  there  lie  the  germs  of  a  new  man¬ 
hood  that  will  surely  push  to  the  outside.  To 
be  sure,  the  most  of  his  negroes  were  lazy  and 
careless.  They  were  shockingly  immoral.  He 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  allow  them  to  eat  at  his  table,  or  appear 
in  tis  fan  ily,  except  as  servants.  Yet  there 
were  keen-minded  aud  thoughtful  negroes. 
Even  his  careless  workmen,  when  they  thought 
they  had  his  entire  confidence,  showed  that 
there  was  a  little  something  of  sober  manhood 
hidden  behind  their  black  faces.  Tba  man¬ 
hood  will  be  developed — slowly,  it  may  be  im- 
perceptably— yet  it  will  grow,  and  must  in 
time  assert  itself. 

A  common  impression  prevails  at  the  North 
that  the  Southern  man  treats  the  negro  cru¬ 
elly.  The  few  old  cases  of  slave  whipping  or 
starving  are  quoted  as  being  fair  examples  of 
the  way  in  which  the  negroes  were  treated 
before  the  war.  This  idea  is  not  a  just  one. 
The  Southern  man  aims  to  treat  the  negro 
kindly,  and  to  see  that  he  does  not  suffer. 
There  is  no  thought  of  a  possible  equality.  He 
is  simply  dealing  with  a  “nigger,”  who  is 
treated  kindly  or  affectionately,  just  as  one 
would  show  affection  for  the  family  horse  or 
the  family  cow. 

People  do  not  even  blame  the  negro  partic¬ 
ularly  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  “Radical” 
government.  The  blame  is  laid  upon  the  “Rad¬ 
icals”  who  organized  the  negroes  and  supplied 
the  brain  power  of  the  movement.  The  negro 
is  regarded  generally  as  harmless  when  left  to 
himself,  and  treated  as  a  valuable  animal 
would  be  treated — kindly  but,  firmly.  Ho  was 
simply  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  designing  “Car¬ 
pet  Baggers.  ”  There  was  no  pa rti cular  reason 
why  he  should  be  greatly  blamed  for  what  had 
taken  place.  When  we  consider  the  condition 
of  the  ordinary  negro,  and  the  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  that  has  placed  him  in  his  present  posi¬ 
tion,  we  can  understand  why  he  is  treated  as 
he  is,  and  what  a  disgust  fills  the  heart  of  the 
Southern  man  or  woman  at  the  bare  sugges¬ 
tion  of  living  on  terms  of  equality  with  former 
slaves. 

John  fought  through  the  war  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  sole  object  of  the  struggle  was  to 
free  the  slaves.  Such  was  the  real  object, 
though  it  was  covered  for  a  time  by  questions 
of  political  economy.  John  came  to  the  South 
with  the  idea  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  that  all 
the  negro  needed  to  make  him  a  good  citizen 
was  a  little  encouragement  and  practical  ex¬ 
ample.  He  had  common  sense  enough  to  see, 
after  a  few  weeks,  that  Northern  arguments 
and  theories  would  not  work  on  Southern  soil. 
While  the  Northern  theory  of  negro  advance¬ 
ment  aud  intelligence  might  work  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  York,  it  was 
destined  to  make  a  complete  and  ridiculous 
failure  at  the  South,  at  the  present  day,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  was  no  one  to 
help  the  negro  develop  himself.  He  must  do 
the  work  alone.  Surrounded  as  he  was  by 
men  and  circumstances  so  directly  opposed  to 
his  rapid  advancement  in  intelligence  and  dig- 
nity,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  strange 
men,  having  only  a  theorist’s  idea  of  his  na¬ 
ture  and  capabilities,  men  who  could  not  even 
command  the  entire  confidence  of  the  commu¬ 
nities  in  which  they  live,  could  deal  with  him 


as  they  would  have  dealt  with  ignorant  woi  k- 
men  at  home. 

As  matters  stand  to-day— with  the  _ brains, 
the  money  and  the  majority  of  his  party  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away  from  him — the  negro 
must  work  out  his  own  .social  and  political 
freedom.  He  can  do  it  only  by  showing  him¬ 
self  worthy  to  be  called  a  man.  He  can  do  it 
only  by  writing  a  man’s  record  on  the  pages 
of  history.  It  will  be  a  long  and  heart-b  reak- 
ing  work,  but  the  work  will  only  develop  a 
truer  and  nobler  manhood.  The  white  man 
can  assist  his  black  neighbor  as  a  child  might 
be  taught— not  by  assuming  that  both  are 
upon  an  equality,  but  by  patient  yet  firm 
teaching — better  yet  by  practical  examples  of 
industry  and  manhood. 

It  was  a  little  awkward  at  first  for  John  aud 
Nellie  to  assume  the  roles  of  master  and  mis¬ 
tress.  They  had  done  all  their  own  work  so 
long  that  they  hard  1 3'  knew,  at  first,  how  to 
direct  the  labop  of  -o  many  childish  people. 
No  doubt  they  made  mistakes  at  first,  but  af¬ 
ter  a  little  study  the  mantle  of  authority  fell 
easily  about  them,  and  they  were  able  to  di¬ 
rect  the  work  with  dignity  and  decision. 

The  first  day  that  Nellie *came  to  the  planta¬ 
tion,  as  she  came  up  to  the  little  gate  before 
the  house,  an  old  negro  woman,  bent  and 
wrinkled,  came  hobbling  down  from  the  steps. 
The  poor  old  creature  peered  with  her  dim 
eyes  at  the  new-comers  and  turned  aside  into 
the  grass  that  they  might  pass  her.  Nellie 
hurried  forward  to  open  the  gate.  She  stood 
beside  it,  and  smilingly  invited  the  old  woman 
to  passthrough  before  her.  Bowing  and 
ducking  with  pleasure,  the  old  creature  came 
through.  She  paused  to  peer  into  Nellie’s  smil¬ 
ing  face. 

“You  is  poofy  honey — I  ’dare  you  is”  she 
said  as  she  dropped  a  courtesy  that  seemed 
like  the  starting  of  a  rusty  machine.  “Yrou  is 
po’ful  pooty  you  is.”  * 

Nellie  blushed  with  pleasure  at  this  direct 
compliment,  and  John  seemed  to  appreciate  it 
too.  The  old  woman  started  mumbling  away 
when  she  caught  a  look  at  John's  face.  Slio 
stopped  and  held  one  withered  hand  before 
her  e3'es  that  she  might  examine  him  eare- 
full}r.  She  raised  her  stick  and  pointed  it  at 
him  as  she  spoke  slowly.  • 

“I  know  youse — I  reckon  )'ou  done  stop  at 
de  ole  cabin  in  Georgy  when  you  all  kill  dat 
dorg.” 

As  she  spoke  a  tall  negro,  black  as  coal  and 
straight  as  an  arrow  came  walking  past  the 
corner  of  the  house.  The  old  woman  looked 
at  him  proudly. 

“Dere’s  Solermuu”  she  chuckled  “I  reckon 
youse  ’member  him  sho’  miff.” 

John  looked  earnestly  at  the  negro  for  a 
moment.  The  black  man  stood  like  a  statue 
before  him. 

“It  is  Sol”— said  John  as  he  sprang  forward 
and  held  out  his  hand.  It  was  the  black 
soldier  who  had  led  the  fugitives  through  the 
woods  from  Andersonville.  A  gleam  of  pleas¬ 
ure  spread  over  the  negro’s  heavy  face.  He 
took  off  his  hat  and  shook  John’s  hand  with — 
“Howdy  boss?  I's  po’ful  glad  to  see  you  boss. 
—I  reckon  I  is,  she’  nuff.” 

Sol  took  little  Nellie  and  raised  her  high  in 
his  strong  arms.  She  was  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  him.  She  laughed  merrily,  and  when 
he  settled  her  upon  his  shoulder,  she  wound 
her  little  arm  about,  his  woolly  head.  She  bad 
listened  to  the  story  of  Sol’s  bravery  many 
times.  To  her  childish  eyes  he  was  not  simply 
a  poor  “nigger,"  but  a  man  who  had  saved  her 
dear  father’s  life. 

“Did  you  help  my  Papa  an’ Uncle  Nathan 
when  they  were  lost  in  the  woods?”  she  asked, 
pushing  up  his  face  so  that  she  could  see  him. 

“I  reckon  so,  honey,”  was  all  Sol  could  say. 

“I  love  you,  then”— aud  the  dear  little  girl 
bent  down  and  touched  his  black  forehead 
with  her  rosebud  mouth. 

“I  love  you”-  -the  wopds  sank  deep  iuto  the 
soul  of  that  black  man.  “I  love  you”— siin  pie 
words  from  a  little  child  that  knew  nothing  of 
the  great  gulf  that  opened  between  her  race 
and  the  man  she  kissed.  “I  love  3-ou!”  What 
a  hopeless  love  it  was,  and  yet  who  shall  say 
that  these  simple  words  were  thrown  away  ? 
Who  can  say  that  they  may  not  kindle  into 

, 

’ 

Nellie  took  Sol’s  great  haud  in  ber’s  and 
thanked  him  with  the  tenderness  that  belongs 
to  such  a  woman.  He  looked  at  her  curiously 
and  his  lips  came  closely  together.  He  d  id  not 
rub  his  bead  and  laugh,  as  most  negroes  would 
have  done.  He  stood  erect  and  firm  like  a 
man.  The  old  negress  had  been  watching  the 
group  carefully.  She  tottered  up  to  Sol’s  side 
and  patted  his  arm  affectionately. 

“You  is  a  good  boy  Solerman.  I  d(  ue  tole- 
you  dat  we’s  sho’  to  come  out  all  right.  1  is 
Solermun’s  mammy,”  she  add  d  to  the  rest. 
“Aunt  Jinny  dey  calls  me  alius.  I  is  po’Ju! 
glad  to  see  you  all,  bekase  1  tmks  a  heap  ob 
3  ou  all  sence  my  ole  man  done  gib  me  dat  lit¬ 
tle  fiag." 

(To  be  eontinued.) 
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HIGHEST  QUALITY  AND  YIELD  OP  PRODUCT. 

LARGE  CROPS  AND  ENRICHMENT  OF  THE  SOIL. 


MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 


In  the  many  competitive  tests  made  with  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE,  reported  in  the  af?ri- 
cultural  press,  as  against  stable  manure,  mixtures  of  chemicals,  superphosphates,  etc.,  the  ®  p 
Potato  Manure  has  been  shown  to  excel  all  in 


economy, 

Yield  in  Measured  Busliels, 

C^uL^Xity  of  Crop, 

GREATER  CERTAIMTY  OF  GROWTH  DURING  DROUGHT. 


The  aualitv  of  the  Potatoes  grown  with  the  Mapes  Manure  has  led  Truck  Growers  to  claim that 
they  “would  buT  theM  apes  Potato  Manure  for  Potatoes  or  Vegetables  at  double  its  cost  if  only  for 
the  SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  Freedom  from  Damage  by  Grubs,  Worms,  etc.,  of  the  Crops. 


Some  Extracts  from  the  .Agricultural  Press. 


From  the  MASSACHUSETTS  PLOUGHMAN. 

“Mr.  Charles  V.  Mapes  is  surpassed  by  few  persons  in  the  results  of  his  close  and 
careful  studies  of  agricultural  science.  The  fertilizer  question  he  is  complete  master 
of  being  familiar  with  it,  root  and  branch,  from  top  to  bottom.  The  two  leading 
characteristics  of  the  Mapes  Manures,  which  are  manufactured  according  to  his  for- 
mulas  and  under  his  personal  direction,  are  their  high  quality  and  their  lasting  effect 
on  the  soil.  Upon  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  these  two  most  important  charac¬ 
teristics,  Mr.  Mapes  stakes  his  entire  reputation,” 

From  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

“The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company  of  New  York  have  for  some 
vears  occupied  the  highest  position  as  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  and  dealers  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  materials.  Goods  of  their  brands  have  stood  the  test  of  analyses  under  State 
authorities,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  invariably  to  their  advantage.” 

From  the  NEW  ENGLAND  HOMESTEAD. 

“The  Mapes  manures  are  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  All  analyses  of 
soods  made  last  year  (1886)-nbout  30  in  number— in  the  Northern  States,  show  that 
the  actual  quantity  of  plant  food  furnished  in  the  Mapes  Manures  considerably 


exceeds,  on  the  average,  the  amount  guaranteed  to  be  furu  shed.  The  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  chlorine,  which  is  injurious  in  a  potato,  tobacco  or  fruit  fertilizer,  when 
present  to  any  considerable  extent,  is  noticeable  in  Mapes  Manures. 

“A  thorough  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Charles  V.  Mapes,  the  Vice-President  and 
Manager  of  this  company,  has  led  us  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  advanced 
students  of  agricultural  science,  particularly  relating  to  the  fertilizer  problem,  that 
we  have  in  this  country.  The  superior  quality  and  lasting  effects  of  the  Mapes  Man¬ 
ures  are  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  high 
quality  of  his  goods  asd  their  practical  success  are  matters  of  deep  personal  pride  with 
Mr.  Mapes.  The  fact  that  the  Mapes  complete  manures  are  used  by  many  experiment 
stations,  farms  and  granges,  which  desire  to  employ  a  complete  fertilizer  for  their 
work  in  comparison  with  partial  fertilizers  or  single  fertilizing  ingredients,  is  another 
high  testimonial  of  their  value.” 

From  the  AMERICAN  DAIRYMAN. 

“The  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  V.  Mapes,  perhaps 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  for  he  was  the  inventor  and  pioneer  in  the  introduction 
I  of  the  special  formula  fertilizers  for  various  crops  and  different  soils,  which  have  done 
so  much  to  increase  the  agricultural  production  of  this  country.” 


Send  postal  for  forthcoming  new  Descriptive  Pamphlet.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND 


PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY, 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  BEST 

INVESTMENT 

for  tUe  Family,  the  School,  or  the  Profes¬ 
sional  or  Public  Library,  is  a 
copy  of  the  latest  issue  of  Webster's  Unabridged. 

’UNABMDCTrJ  * 

J DICTION  A ITSELF  , 


Besides  many  other  valuable  features,  it  contain;. 

A  Dictionary 

of  118,000  Words,  3000  Engravings, 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  25,000>Places, 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

All  in  One  Book. 

3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illustra¬ 
tions  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO. ,  Pub’rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


U»s  A  W  antneyor 


txtfonP  UcCKSSil'I  ,I.Y  met  by 
hivepfton.  Tile  calf  SOCKS  its 
food  SLOWLY,  in  a  natural  way, 

.  thriving  as  well  as  when  fed  on 
ite  mother.  Now  used  in  every 
State  and  Territory  in  theUnion. 

Worth  many  times  its  cost.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
rrohmded.  Try  it. 

j.B.  Small  &  Co.,  21  So.  Market  st.,  Boston, Ma33. 


CALF 

FEEDER 


Beautiful  New  Upright  Piano, 
Rosewood  Case,  only  SI 05.  New 
Organs,  only  $31.  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gains  Ever  Offered.  Est.  28  Years. 
GEM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 
Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Tactical  POULTRY 
OO  pp.;  beautiful  col  or  f 
n K ravings  and  descriptions  ot  all 
reeds;  bow  to  caponize;  plana  for 
oultry  houses;  about  incubators ; 
n<i  where  to  buy  Kgffs  and  Fowls* 
Mailed  for  lo  Cents. 
ASSOC!  AT  ED  FANCIERS, 
37  South  8th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


mHKSS»5fARMANNUAL  F0R1888 

URPEES|Shm| 

SEEDS, . 


Will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  it.  It  is  a 
Handsome  Book  of  128  pp.,  with  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations,  Colored  Plates,  and  tellsall  about  the 
ass  an  -w  BEST  GARDEN,  FARM,  nod  FLOWER  I 

Bulbs,  Plants,  and  Valuable  New  /fool-.,  on  Garden  TopiCH.ltae- 
“rib^’ Rare  Novelties  in  VEGETABLES  and  ELOWEltS, 
of  real  value,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Send  address  . 
on  a  postal  for  the  most  complete  Catalogue  published,  to  I 

ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.| 


BONE  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY. 

30  lb.  boxes, . #1-40  I  100  lb.  bags . *3.04 

60  lb . 2.25  !  200  lb  bbls .  5.54 

GRANULATED  BONE. 

30  lb  boxes . $1.25  1 100  lb.  bags . *2.7* 

6y  lb.  . .  2.00  I  200  lb.  bbls . 5.04 

CRUSHED  OYSTER  SHELLS. 

50  lb.  boxes . $  .75  I  200  lb.  bags . $2.01 

100  lb.  „  .  1.40  1  350  lb.  bbls. . . .  8.2* 

Fxpresslv  manufactured  for  fowls  from  superior 
stock.  Pure  and  sweet.  Sent  by  freight  on  recelot  of 
price.  Samples,  5  cents,  Fine  ground  Oyster  shells 
same  price  as  crushed.  _  __ 

C  H.  DKMPWOLK  &'  CO  , 

York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


A 


SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


BETTER 


11  fTcMONAU  MFC  CO  I 

T  HAN  EVER. 

PUNTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do  \Rjj\ An.,mii  ,  ■  urn  f*n 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK.  M  V/  ^^ASPINWALL  MFB.tU. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper.  rsLr'  THREE  RIVERS.  MICHIGAN. 

“The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  xcorks  with  almost  human  ingenuity.  It  is  as  indispens- 
lie  to  the  large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat  farmer.  IT  IS  A  SUCCESS. 
Te  can  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in  the  future  prom¬ 
ises  to  he  conducted  as  t cheat  growing  now  is— on  a  large  scale.  Those  who  refuse  to  avail 
emsclves  of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind."— Rural  New-Yorkkr,  April  2,  188 1. 


fm wfi  :r:\  ffff 

raP§!jy|Mp 

1PI 

Sail 

AS  Fi”‘  BUY  NORTHERN  GROWN 

ers  Vegetables  and  Crops  in  your  market,  and  make 

S2S0  per  acre  on  Marly  C a b  b  a  ge .  Pot* 1 'J ICS 8B K D S! 
~,,r  rmisinir  farm  crons!  If  so,  plant  SAI-akiw  s  oi>n 
26  Packages  Earliest  Vegetable  Novelties  on  trial, 
postpaid.  *1.00.  100,000. Roses  and  1  lants.^Tre 
Seeds. 


SEEDS 


H  i/t  uu,  IT'. 

«•  *i  ah  l/vwum  Hi wps  ana  i'laiiLN.  i:t*nit*n(iou3  stock  of  firnfis  And 
Kloo.“area’w  acres I  Potit?  Cellar.  36.000  bu.  I'llKAP  FKKIGUT8.  Send 
riooi  ar^a* , _ ^  »in.  nflr  acre)  and  tret  li nest  cati 


THE  NEWTOWN  HORSE  POWER 


Made  with  steel  rods,  double  geared,  and  either  Incline 
or  level  tread.  For  threshing,  cutting  fodder,  shelling 
and  grinding  corn,  sawing  wood.  etc.,  it  is  without  an 
equal.  The  New  Fenton  Thresher  and 
Cleaner  can  be  run  with  our  one  or  two  Horse 
Power  and  has  no  superior.  Send  for  Circulars. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Corn  Shellers  with  separators, 
Hay  Rakes  Rollers  etc.  A.  BLAIvKR.  A-  CD  • 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  N  ewtown,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 


MATTHEWS 


J  SEED 
DRILL 


Hand  Cultivator,  , 

Wheel  Hoe, 

SINGLE  OR  COMBINED. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen  and  Market  Garden 
•'rs  everywhere  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  reliable 
iptements  in  use  for  planting  and  cultivating  gar- 
i  crops.  Beware  of  cheap  Imitations! 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


A  TVTFTB1  PLiOW  OO., 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  circular  and  1888  72-page  catalogue. 


Becker’s  Patent 
Washing  Machine 
Improved,  ap 
proaches  nearer 
the  old  mei  hod 
of  hand-rubbing 
than  any  device 
yet  introduced  to 
the  public.  Easily 
work’d  and  wash- 
perfectly  eleaa 
free. 

N.  C.  Baughman, 
York,  Pa. 


rifinnii  Elilily  — tvergj 

W  »'amp'.^^Sre»t  WBrtera'  _ 
to r  Price  List.  tt«nWork*.Pttt*burrli.I 

Breech-loading  Double  Shotgun  at  $10.5<';  Single  bar 
rel  Breech-loaders  at  S4  to  $12;  Breech  loading  rifle* 
from  $3.50  to  $15;  Double  Barrel  Muzzle  loading  Shot 
guns  at  $5.50  to  $20:  Repeating  Rifles,  10  shooters  $1* 
to  #30;  Revolvers  from  $1  to  $20.  Send  stamp  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN 
WORKS.  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


H.  M.  SMITH  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

ESTABLISHED  1820. 


q  page  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  for  1888.  Our 
v. ninth  annual  edition  will  be  ready  March  1st. 


Niagara  Grape  Vines. 

°  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

Pour  for  §1.00,  post  paid. 

Three  for  75  cents,  post  paid. 

Two  for  55  cents,  post  paid. 

One  lor  30  cents,  post  paid. 

WILEY  Sc  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


VOL.  XLVII.  NO.  1984. 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


MORE  ABOUT  DEHORNING. 


At  Figs.  31  to  33  we  give  the  first  elaborate 
drawings  that  have  ever  been  made  to  show 
what  the  saw  passes  through  in  the  operation 
of  dehorning.  The  horns  from  which  these 
drawings  were  made  were  exhibited  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Westtown  Farm  and 
Garden  Club,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Fig. 

31  is  a  horn  taken  from  a  three- year-old  heifer. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  “pith”  or  soft 
substance  nearly  fills  the  entire  horn.  Fig. 

32  shows  a  horn  cut  from  a  large  Holstein- 
Friesian  bull.  Here  the  pith  has  begun  to  be 
absorbed,  leaving  a  hollow.  Fig.  33  shows  a 
horn  taken  from  an  old  cow.  Here  the 
wasting  away  of  the  pith  is  almost  complete 
and  the  horn  is  almost  absolutely  “hollow” 
to  the  tip.  It  is  found  that  most  old  cattle 
show  this  wasting  away  of  the  pith,  though 
some  young  stock  show  it  more  than  others. 
If.  the  cow  owning  the  horn  shown  at  Fig. 
33,’  had  been  a  little  dumpish  from  over-feed¬ 
ing,  and  had  been  taken  to  some  quack,  what 
a  glorious  case  of  “hollow-horn”  he  would 
have  bored  for — wouldn’t  he! 

In  speaking  of  the  “wasting  away  of  the 
pith,”  we  refer  to  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  horn  of  a  healthy  animal  It 
appears  that  the  central  portion  of  the  horn 
in  young  animals  is  composed  of  cart  age 


As  age  increases  and  the  animal  gets  its 
growth,  this  cartilage  is  changed  to  true  bone 
by  the  deposition  of  mineral  matters.  Those 
who  have  done  most  of  the  arguing  against 
dehorning  have  seen  a  cow’s  horn  knocked  off 
and  noted  her  evident  distress.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  any  cow’s  skull  will  show  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  knocking  off  a  horn  and  sawing 
it  off.  The  suture  dividing  the  skull  of  an  ox 
is  plainly  indicated.  When  a  blow  is  struck 
on  the  side  of  the  horn  the  pain  is  felt  in  the 
suture — at  the  middle  of  the  face. 


PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  DE¬ 
HORNING. 

In  the  Rural  of  January  24,  I  read  an 
article  on  dehorning  cattle  in  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  few  words 
from  a  resident  of  the  Elgin,  Illinois,  dairy 
country  might  not  be  amiss.  Dehorning  with 
us  has  got  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  horned  cattle 
will  be  a  rarity.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  the 
first  case  where  dehorning  was  injurious 
out  of  the  hundreds  that  have  been  operated 
upon  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  just  as  humane  in 
my  estimation,  as  furnishing  comfortable 
shelter.  My  herd  are  as  quiet  as  a  flock  of 
sheep.  When  in  the  yard  it  is  no  unusual 
sight  to  see  calves,  yearlings  and  cows  at  the 


water-tank  drinking  together,  whereas  for¬ 
merly  there  was  only  room  for  one  at  a  time. 
If  I  were  fattening  a  drove  of  steers  for 
market,  the  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be 
to  take  off  their  horns.  They  would  take  on 
flesh  more  easily,  and  their  value  would  not 
be  a  bit  less  in  the  market.  We  dehorn  at 
any  season  excepting  in  fly-time,  and  in  ex¬ 
tremely  cqld  weather.  Let  the  wound  take 
care  of  itself.  There  was  no  shrinking  of 
milk  in  my  herd  from  the  effects  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  the  general  experience  as  far 
as  I  can  learn.  “a.  m.  l.” 


BREEDING  FOR  QUALITY  IN  BEEF. 

HON.  T.  C.  JONES. 

REARING,  FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Raising  of  store  stock  profitable  for  feeders; 
treatment  of  calves  the  first  year;  price  at 
18  months-,  immature  inferior  to  mature 
beef;  advantages  of  American  cattle  rais¬ 
ers;  a  British  butcher's  views-,  English 
feeding  depreciates  quality;  American 
losses  from  unjustifiable  English  restric¬ 
tions  on  cattle  importations;  breed ,  feed 
and  maturity  the  requisites  for  prime  beef; 
the  early  fattening  craze-,  blunders  of  a 
fat-stock  show;  ubaby  beef;"  the  evils  of 


early  forcing;  changes  produced  in  the 
muscular  system  by  fattening;  an  annual 
physiologist's  idea  of  the  best  treatment  to 
produce  prime  beef. 

There  is  a  general  impression  among  large 
farmers  who  graze  and  feed  cattle  for  beef 
that  it  will  not  pay  them  to  breed  the  stock 
they  handle,  and  for  this  reason,  as  before  ob¬ 
served,  a  very  large  portion  of  our  cattle  are 
bred  upon  small  farms.  The  assumption  is 
probably  erroneous.  It  is  true  enough  that 
the  large  grazier  and  feeder  finds  it  inconve¬ 
nient  to  keep  cows  and  breed  his  own  calves. 
Besides  the  fact  that  such  a  practice  would 
largely  diminish  the  number,  of  bullocks  he 
would  be  able  annually  to  send  to  the  market, 
the  care  needed  to  manage  a  lot  of  breeding 
cows  properly  would  require  a  large  addition 
to  the  working  force’of  the  farm.  But,  grant¬ 
ing  all  this,  I  think  an  impartial  and  careful 
investigation  will  show  that  the  cattle  grower 
who  breeds  all  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
stock  he  fits  for  the  butcher,  realizes^  in  the 
long  run,  more  satisfactory  profits  than 
he  who  depends  entirely  upon  the  markets  for 
his  store  stock.  And  1  think  the  small  farmer 
who  keeps  five  or  six  cows  and  turns  off  his 
steers  at  the  age  of,  say,  18  months,  if  they 
are  of  good  quality  and  properly  fed  a  d 
grazed,  derives  better  profits  than  the  larg«. 
cattle-grower  who  finishes  them  for  the  fat 


stock  market.  How  are  these  calves  to  be 
reared?  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  these  papers  to  explain 
the  common  methods  of  live-stock  husbandry, 
but  only  to  refer  in  a  general  way  to  such 
matters  as  have  a  bearing  upon  the  point  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Rural,  to  wit,  the  quality  of 
the  beef. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  to  insure  the  production 
of  desirable  quality,  we  must  breed  from  cows 
that  are  of  the  best  character  and  descended 
from  ancestors  of  the  same  excellence,  and  it 
is  especially  essential  that  the  sire  we  use 
should  be  not  only  of  approved  quality  but  of 
pure  blood.  If  the  cows  are  of  fair  merit  as 
milkers,  the  calf  will  do  well  on  half  the  milk 
of  its  dam  for,  say,  the  first  five  months  of  its 
existence,  provided  it  has,  as  it  always  should, 
an  abundance  of  the  best  and  most  nutritious 
grass.  A  little  meal  or  mill-feed  should  be 
given  before  the  milk  ration  is  discontinued, 
and  for  some  time  thereafter,  and  through  the 
first  winter,  meal  or  shelled  corn  (if  more  con¬ 
venient),  feeding  good  bright  hay,  which  may 
be  partly  clover,  until  there  is  a  good  bite  of 
grass  in  the  spring.  The  next  summer  all  the 
young  steers  will  require  will  be  good  pastur¬ 
ing  with  regular  salting.  At  the  age  of  18 
months  such  a  steer  w'ould  fetch,  in  any  of  the 


32. 

States  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  not 
less  than  $35.  A  few  years  ago  these  figures 
were  paid  for  first-class  steer  calves  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  months  old.  Steers  reared 
in  this  way  are  in  a  condition  to  make  beef  of 
the  best  quality,  provided  they  are  properly 
grazed  and  fed  to  maturity. 

Much  is  said  in  advocacy  of  getting  stock  to 
market  at  an  early  age,  and  tables  are  pub¬ 
lished  to  show  the  difference  in  favor  of  feed¬ 
ing  young  animals  as  respects  the  profits;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  flesh  of  these 
young  things  is  never  equal  in  flavor  and 
juiciness  to  that  of  matured  cattle.  We  have 
improved  breeds  that  mature  at  a  much 
younger  age  than  the  old  unimproved  sorts, 
cattle  that  with  proper  grazing  and  feeding 
will  make  beef  of  fair  excellence  at  the  age  of  30 
to  36  months,  and  beef  of  tbe  very  highest  ex. 
celience  at  three  years  and  a  half. 

The  farmers  in  the  great  agricultural  States 
of  America  are  more  favorably  situated  for 
growing  beef  of  this  character  than  farmers 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  We  have 
grass  of  the  very  highest  excellence,  and  are 
able  to  afford  it  at  cheaper  rates.  And  for 
winter  feeding  we  have  the  Indian  corn  with 
wonderful  fattening  properties,  while  it  in  no 
wise  impairs  the  high  flavor  and  rich  juiciness 
imparted  by  the  superior  grasses  of  our  fer¬ 
tile  valleys,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the 


great  advantages  we  have  in  these’particulars 
by  an  incident  I  witnessed  when  in  Britain 
seven  years  ago.  While  standing  upon  the 
landing  assigned,  at  London,  to  cattle  im¬ 
ported  from  countries  that  were  scheduled  on 
account  of  the  existence  of  contagious  dis 
eases,  a  fine  lot  of  bullocks,  just  unloaded 
from  an  American  steamer,  passed  when  I 
chanced  to  be  in  conversation  with  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  yards  and  a  well-known 
butcher  of  the  Metropolis. 

The  steamer  had  encountered  no  rough 
weather  and  the  cattle  came  ashore  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  and  scampered  playfully  by  us 
as  if  they  had  just  beeh  let  out  of  their  sheds 
at  home. 

“Them  be  noble  beasts,”  the  butcher  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Very  much  the  same  as  you  have 
here,”  I  replied.  “No  sir”  said  he,  “we  have 
not  got  ’em;  we  cannot  make ’em.”  “Why 
can’t  you  make  them?”  I  asked,  “you  have 
the  same  blood.”  “But,  sir,  we  have  not  the 
grass,  and  have  not  the  time  to  make  ’em.” 
That  is,  grass  is  too  scarce  in  Britain,  and  it 
costs  too  much  to  graze  cattle  to  maturity  as 
these  magnificent  roan  bullocks  had  been 
grazed  until  3 X  years  of  age.  This,  as  my 
practical  friend  observed,  they  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  take  the  time  to  do ;  and,  besides,  if 
cattle  are  fed  through  the  winter  in  Britain 
they  are  given  turnips  and  oil  cake  which 
impair  the  flavor  of  the  flesh.  This  was  men¬ 
tioned  to  me  by  the  steward  df  the  Duke  of 


Fig.  33. 


Westminster  when  I  was  looking  at  a  lot  of 
West  Highland  bullocks  grazing  in  the  park 
at  Eaton  Hall,  with  the  deer,  which  I  was  told 
were  intended  for  slaughter  at  the  holidays, 
when  the  Duke  and  his' friends  came  down 
from  London.  These  fine  animals  were  I  sup¬ 
pose  about  four  years  old,  and  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  I  inquired  how  they  were  fed,  and  was 
told  that  they  had  only  grass  in  summer  and 
winter,  except  that  in  very  severe  weather 
they  got  a  little  hav — that  they  were  net  al¬ 
lowed  turnips  because  the  latter  would  im¬ 
pair  the  flavor  of  the  beef,  while  oil  cake 
would  be  still  more  objectionable  in  the  same 
particular. 

The  excellence  of  the  best  American  beef 
was  never  fully  appreciated  in  England  until 
we  were  able  to  place  before  its  connois¬ 
seurs  such  living  specimens  of  our  meat-pro¬ 
ducing  animals  as  the  American  bullocks 
which  awakened  such  enthusiastic  commen¬ 
dation  from  the  London  butcher  at  the  Dept¬ 
ford  landing,  on  the  occasion  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  But  the  advantage  thus  derived  is 
limited  by  the  restriction  placed  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  regulations  upon  our  live  cattle  trade, 
which  compels  their  slaughter  at  the  yards 
where  landed,  within  ten  days.  If  we  only 
had  the  privilege,  as  the  Canadians  have,  of 
selling  in  the  open  market,  or  driving  them 
inland,  and  allowing  them  to  run  at  grass 
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•when  out  of  condition  on  account  of  a  rough 
passage,  then  the  prices  realized  would  be  at 
least  $15  per  bullock  more  than  we  are  able  to 
obtain  under  the  compulsory  slaughter  regu¬ 
lations  for  which  there  really  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  Canadian 
cattle.  No  case  can  be  cited  of  British  cattle 
becoming  infected  with  any  contagious  disease 
by  importations  from  the  United  States — not 
onel 

But,  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  quality 
of  our  beef :  one  essential  requisite  is  blood, 
that  is,  the  cattle  must  be  of  the  proper  sort 
to  make  good  flesh,  and  then  we  must  have 
grass,  corn  and  maturity.  There  is  a  craze  in 
favor  of  forcing  cattle  to  a  condition  of 
extreme  fatness  at  the  earliest  ages,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  because  it  is  assumed  from 
experiments  made  by  extravagant  feeding 
and  care,  such  as  the  general  farmer  can  not 
afford,  that  stock  fed  at  the  earliest  ages  is 
the  most  profitable.  A  great  fat-stock  show 
in  the  West,  acting  upon  this  assumption, 
disqualifies  from  competition  all  the  cattle 
over  three  years  of  age ;  and  yet  with  glaring 
inconsistency  animals  that  are  ripe  for  the 
butcher  and  taking  prizes  as  such  in  the  class 
under  one  year  old,  are  allowed  to  compete 
the  next  year  in  the  class  under  two,  and  the 
next  in  the  class  under  three  years!  It  is 
surprising  that  among  a  people  so  intelligent 
and  so  practical  such  classifications  should  be 
established.  What  justification  is  there  for 
the  “Baby  Beef”  class?  Veal,  that  is,  the 
flesh  of  a  well-fatted  calf  at  the  age  of  four  to 
eight  weeks,  has  a  tender  delicacy  which 
makes  it  highly  relished  by  connoisseurs, 
while  at  six  to  18  months  the  flesh  is  neither 
veal  nor  beef.  It  is  without  the  rich  juices 
and  high  flavor  of  matured  beef,  while  it  has 
nothing  of  the  tender  delicacy  of  the  flesh  of 
the  young  calf.  . 

The  influence  of  this  forcing  system  as  en¬ 
couraged  by  such  classification  as  the  above, 
is  seriously  detrimental  in  more  respects  than 
one.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  self-evident  that 
whenever  an  animal  is  fat  enough  to  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  honors  of  a  “Fat  Stock  Show,”  it 
should  go  to  the  butcher,  and  can  not  be  prof¬ 
itably  kept  for  another  year.  The  gain  that 
it  will  afterwards  make  will  continue  to  di¬ 
minish,  and  will  be  less  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  consumed.  In  the  next  place, 
the  quality  of  the  beef  will  be  seriously  im¬ 
paired.  Upon  this  point  1  quote  from  a  letter 
recently  received  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  attainments  in  animal  physiology  and 
pathology.  In  answer  to  a  request,  he  wrote 
me  in  regard  to  the  point  now  under  discus¬ 
sion,  a  description  of  the  changes  produced  in 
the  muscular  system  by  fattening,  as  follows: 
“Fattening  when  not  carried  to  excess  causes 
a  fine  fiber,  with  not  too  much  connective  fi¬ 
brous  tissue.  The  fat  accumulates  between 
the  fibers,  causing  atrophy  of  some,  and  hence 
the  superabundance  of  fat,  causing  a  less  num¬ 
ber  of  fibers  to  the  fascicules  than  in  the  lean 
meat.  .  .  .  My  idea  of  getting  fine  eating 

beef  is  moderate  exercise;  enough  to  have  the 
fibers  keep  themselves  in  muscle  substance, but 
not  enough  to  thicken  the  membraneous 
substance  (as  in  the  case  of  the  work¬ 
ing  ox),  food  enough  to  build  this 
and  just  surplus  enough  to  produce  a 
moderate  amount  of  fat  outside  the  muscle 
fascicules,  but  not  within  them.  .  .  .  The 
membraneous  surroundings  of  the  fibers  lose 
their  substance  through  the  pressure  upon 
them  of  the  intiltered  fat.  .  .  .  Excessive 
fattening  destroys  the  muscle  substance  and 
leaves  only  the  membraneous  covering  of 
each  fiber.” 

1  have  seen  a  bullock  carry  off  first  honors 
at  three  successive  annual  exhibitions,  whose 
flesh  was  in  the  condition  here  described,  the 
fat  so  invading  the  substance  of  the  muscles 
that  the  flesh  was  soft  and  £oily — a  condition 
generally  designated  as  mere  “blubber.” 

Delaware,  O. 


SHELTER  FOR  STOCK  IN  KANSAS. 


Many  farmers  as  they  settle  on  these  beau¬ 
tiful  prairies  seem  to  forget  the  lessons 
learned  even  in  the  more  sheltered  East,  where 
stock  need  shelter,  and  how  much  more  so 
in  this  open  country  where  the  wind  has  an 
almost  unbroken  sweep.  This  is  brought  forci¬ 
bly  to  mind  to-day,  as  we  are  passing  through 
a  storm  period,  the  worst  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  the  thermometer  registering  a  change  in 
15  hours  from  40  degrees  above  zero  to  10  be_ 
low,  and  a  further  drop  in  the  next  24  hours 
of  five  degrees  with  a  strong  wind  blowing 
and  the  air  full  of  fine  snow.  Now  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  cold  is  nothing  unusual  for  al  - 
most  any  portion  of  the  North,  and  is  much 
less  than  that  in  many  places;  but  it  is  nearly 
to  the  limit  for  “Sunny  Kansas,”  and  if  man 
and  beast  were  well  housed  nothing  would  be 
thought  of  it  and  no  serious  inconvenience 
would  be  felt.  But  shelter  in  many  cases  is 
what  is  lacking  and  the  yearly  cry  of  suffer¬ 
ing  goes  up, and  though  generally  exaggerated 


we  wish  that  the  result  might  be  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  much  needed  reformation. 

For  the  man  of  limited  means  who  is  here 
building  up  a  house  and  farm  from  the  very 
foundation,  much  can  be  said  in  extenuation : 
but  some  kind  of  shelter  is  in  the  reach  of 
every  one,  and  no  more  stock  should  be  kept 
than  can  be  absolutely  made  comfortable. 
But  for  the  man  able  to  own  50  to  100  head 
of  cattle  and  as  many  hogs,  what  can  be  said 
in  the  way  of  excuse  for  the  fact  that  on  his 
hundreds  of  acres  of  land,  there  is  no  more 
shelter  than  is  afforded  by  a  hedge,  or  a  few 
hundred  trees  of  an  artificial  grove. 

With  most  farmers  in  the  newer  States  the 
question  of  shelter,  like  many  others,  is  settled 
by  asking  “Will  it  pay?”  and  thinking  if  they 
can  just  get  the  stock  “through  the  winter” 
they  are  all  right,  forgetting  the  great  loss  in 
weight  and  the  increased  amount  of  feed  re¬ 
quired.  Laying  aside  any  other  view  of  the 
question  than  that  of  “pay,”  I  think,  if  rightly 
investigated,  that  it  will  be  found  that  shelter 
for  farming  stock  will  pay  largely.  Coming 
on  to  a  farm  with  but  little  shelter  on  it  for 
stock,  and  having  only  means  to  secure  the 
barest  necessities  of  life,  a  comparative  fail¬ 
ure  of  crops  means  much  to  a  newcomer;  and 
if  the  25  head  of  growing  cattle  are  to  help 
“lift  the  mortgage,”  shelter  in  a  cheap  way 
must  be  provided  that  they  may  be  com¬ 
fortable  and  the  shortage  of  the  crops  be 
made  up  as  far  as  possible.  So  in  my  case, 
a  building  50  x  20  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $50. 
It  has  not  much  architectural  beauty,  for  it 
wasn’t  built  for  that.  Crowded?  Yes. 
Everything  from  pigs  and  chickens  up  are 
inside.  It  ought  to  be  warmer,  but  I  hoped 
that  the  series  of  cold  winters  was  over,  and 
the  barn  must  be  “improved,”  but  it  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  south  side  of  wire 
fence  as  a  place  for  shelter.  J.  m.  r. 

Conway,  Kansas. 
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•POULTRY  SHOW,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Boston  the  best  Eastern  city  for  exhibitions; 

novelties',  improvements  in  incubators',  a 

fowl-stuffing  machine,  j 

Boston  is  beyond  all  question  the  exhibition 
city  of  the  East.  Exhibitions  which  are  held 
here,  especially  those  relating  to  agriculture 
are  usually  very  successful  and  have  a  wide 
influence  among  the  farmers  of  New  Englaud. 
The  poultry  show  held  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Building  from  January  12  to  18  was  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule.  It  was  a  fine  exhibit,  well 
attended  and  it  will  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  poultry  interests  of  the  country,  or 
at  least  of  New  Englaud. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  a 
number  of  octagonal  cages  elevated,  say, 
three  feet  above  the  floor.  In  these  coops  or 
cages  the  leading  varieties  of  fowls  and  pig¬ 
eons  were  shown.  They  could  be  seen  to  ex¬ 
cellent  advantage,  and  I  have  no  doubt  such 
cages  will  come  into  general  use  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes.  The  novelties  were  ferrets. 
Guinea  pigs,  Angora  rabbits,  pea-fowls,  wood 
ducks,  pheasants,  and  geese  swimming  about 
in  miniature  ponds.  In  the  long  lines  of  coops 
specimens  of  almost  every  variety  of  fowls 
from  the  diminutive  Bantam  to  the  massive 
Asiatic  were  shown.  The  number  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  white  fowls  seem  to  prove  that 
the  boom  in  White  Dorkings,  Wyandottes  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  is  of  more  importance  than 
admirers  of  some  of  the  older  breeds  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  admit.! 

The  incubator  men  were  out  in  full  force, 
and  a  number  of  new  machines  of  apparent 
merit  were  exhibited.  I  noticed  that  water 
tanks  and  reserves  of  dry  air  seem  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  electricity Jand  the  thermo¬ 
static  bar  as  heat  regulators.  The  “Leader,” 
for  example,  has  an  air-chamber  placed  inside 
the  room  and  outside  the  hatcher.  By  this 
means  as  the  temperature  of  the roomchanges 
the  cut-off  of  the  lamp  is  operated  upon  in¬ 
stantly.  If  the  room  becomes  cooler  the  flame 
is  increased  before  the  temperature  within  the 
egg-chambar  becomes  affected,  and  vice  versa. 
An  air-chamber  is  also  placed  within  the  case, 
which  is  also  very  sensitive  to  the  changes  of 
temperature.  This  works  within  ‘in  the 
machine  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  works  outside,  or,  in  other  words,  each 
counteracts  the  other  and  an  unvarying  de 
gree  of  heat  is  obtained. 

“The  Border  City”  is  another  new  machine. 
The  regulation  is  obtained  by  an  air  tube  in 
the  egg  chamber  attached  to  which  is  a  flexi¬ 
ble  pipe  passing  through  the  wall  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  connected  to  the  arm  of  a  lever 
through  the  agency  of  a  cup  filled  with  mer. 
cury,  which  acts  as  a  seal;  so  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  air  in  the  tuba  are  utilized 


to  move  the  lever  that  increases  or  diminishes 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  as  the  temperature  in 
the  egg  chamber  may  demand. 

The  show  of  brooders  was  large,  but  no 
new  principle  of  especial  merit  was  noticed. 
By  far  the  most  interesting  thing  about  the 
show  was  the  Gaveuse-Martin  French  stuffing 
machine  for  artificially  fattening  fowls.  A 
registering  apparatus  indicates  the  amount  of 
food  forced  into  the  duck,  goose  or  capon" 
The  fowls  are  fed  regularly  at  stated  inter¬ 
vals  for  20  days,  the  quantity  being  gradual¬ 
ly  increased  from  day  to  day.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  method  not  only  increases  the 
weight  of  the  fowls,  but  improves  the  quality 
of  the  flesh.  If  it  will  do  what  is  claimed  for 
it,  it  is  certainly  a  great  improvement  in  the 
business  of  raising  fowls  for  market. 

J.  H.  G. 

PITHY  POULTRY  PARAGRAPHS. 

Dead  Fowls  in  Winter.— When  any  fowls 
die  in  winter  and  the  ground  is  too  hard-fro 
zen  to  allow  of  their  being  buried,  farmers 
should  not  throw  them  over  the  fence  into 
the  adjoining  lot, as  is  so  often  done;  but  they 
should  put  them  into  a  box  or  barrel  where 
other  poultry  cannot  get  at  them,  till  the 
ground  is  thawed  enough  to  allow  a  hole  to 
be  dug,  but  no  longer,  and  so  avoid  spreading 
disease. 

Feed  Regularly. — In  very  cold  weather 
I  frequently  see  farmers  feeding  the  hens  for 
the  first  time  in  the  day  near  noon.  This 
keeps  them  too  long  without  food  to  continue 
laying  as  they  should. 

During  Damp  Weather  the  dust  bath 
must  not  be  forgotten.  It  will  sometimes  get 
wet  and  will  not  then  be  used, to  the  detriment 
of  the  fowls’  health.  It  is  of  no  use  except 
when  perfectly  dry.  It  is  to  the  fowls  for 
cleansing  their  bodies  what  water  is  to  the 
human  being. 

Beef  Scraps. — The  best  way  to  provide 
animal  food  for  hens  in  winter  is  a  problem 
that  perplexes  some  people,  as  some  are  not  in 
a  position  to  obtain  just  what  they  want. 
Haslets  (that  is  the  inwards  of  a  beast,  espec¬ 
ially  of  a  hog,  such  as  the  heart,  liver,  etc.) 
are  the  best.  When  these  cannot  be  had, 
there  are  two  substitutes — beef  scraps  as  sold 
by  the  poultry  supply  dealers  and  pork  graves 
(the  sediment  of  melted  tallow)  from  pork 
butcheries.  The  first  is  nearly  all  grizzle, 
very  hard,  broken  into  small  pieces  and  dust 
for  some  reason  I  could  never  find  out. 
The  poultry  do  not  care  much  fob  it.  1  find 
the  best  way  to  feed  it  is  to  sift  it,  putting  the 
flour  into  their  soft  feed,  and  feeding  the  coarser 
bits  either  dry  or  soaked.  Now  if  one  wants 
to  find  out  which  of  the  two — the  scraps  or 
the  graves— the  birds  like  best,  let  him  get 
some  pork-scrap  cake,  such  as  is  generally 
sold.  Chop  some  of  it  up  dry,  or  soak  it  in  cold 
water  till  it  drops  apart,  and  feed  either  to  the 
hens.  How  delighted  they  are  with  the  scrap- 
cake,  running  away  with  pieces  as  though 
they  had  found  something  very  valuable, 
prating  and  making  things  merry  all  around, 
which  they  do  not  with  the  beef-scraps.  They 
will  eat  the  latter,  but  there  is  no  comparison 
as  to  which  they  like  best.  Their  preference 
is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  pork,  for  they 
are  just  as  delighted  with  any  other  meat 
served  in  the  same  way.  I  feed  the  beef- 
scraps,  but  hold  them  in  reserve  till  some 
other  meat  food  runs  short,  for  they  are 
valuable  as  they  can  be  sent  anywhere. 

Sheep’s  Haslets  can  be  bought  in  the 
shambles  barreled,  in  winter,  and  if  they  are 
kept  outside  in  a  shady  place  they  will 
keep  all  winter. 

Clover  Hay  cut  up  short,  steamed  or 
moistened,  will  answer  better  than  nothing 
when  cabbages  and  other  vegetables  run 
short. 

fklb  ClOrpS, 


SWEET  POTATO  CULTURE. 

A  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  best;  prepar¬ 
ing  the  ground;  manure;  hot-beds  for 
sprout  growing;  temperature  and  mois¬ 
ture;  sprout  .raising  and  handling;  setting 
out  the  sprouts;  cultivation  of  meet  pota¬ 
toes;  digging;  keeping  over  winter. 

The  land  best  suited  for  growing  sweet 
potatoes  is  a  dry  soil  three-quarters  sand,  with 
a  coarse,  open  sub-soil.  The  next  best  is  a 
gravelly  loam  provided  always  that  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  open.  I  find  it  useless  to  attempt  to 
grow  Sweet  potatoes  of  good  quality  on  a 
damp  soil,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  be  in 
other  respects.  It  can  scarcely  be  too  dry, 
and  the  plants  are  hilled  up,  so  that  the  vines 
will  act  as  a  mulch  as  little  as  possible. 

The  ground  is  plowed  and  harrowed  as  for 
other  potatoes.  The  plot  is  then  marked  out 
with  a  three-runner  sled  lengthwise  and  then 


crosswise  at  right  angles,  the  runners  being 
set  80  inches  apart,  thus  making  the  crossings 
80x30  inches.  We  now  take  a  one-horse  plow 
and  strike  or  open  a  furrow  about  six  inches 
deep  one  way  across  the  plot.  At  the  cross 
ings  we  put  about  four  quarts  of  rather  coarse 
stable  manure  (that  made  from  corn-stalks  cut 
with  fodder-cutter  and  placed  under  the 
horses  for  bedding,  is  the  very  best)  in  the 
furrow  and  with  a  potato  fork  hill-up  until 
the  top  of  the  hill  is  eight  or  10  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.  The  plot  is  now 
ready  for  receiving  the  sprouts.  Sometimes 
it  is  desirable  to  plant  in  rows.  Then  we 
mark  with  the  sled,  as  previously  described, 
one  way  only,  running  the  plow  through  each 
line,  and  filling  the  furrow  with  manure 
which  is  covered  with  the  plow  by  throwing 
a  furrow  on  top  from  each  side. 

For  producing  the  sprouts,  we  select  a  place 
on  the  south  side  of  a  building  or  tight  board 
fence,  and  open  a  pit.  (For  sprouting  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  potatoes  it  should  be  14  inches  deep  six 
feet  wide  and  nine  feet  long) .  A  frame  for  three 
sash,  3x6  feet,  is  fitted  on  the  excavation  as 
for  other  hot-beds,  About  April  10,  the  pit 
is  filled  with  hot  manure  that  has  previously 
been  well  worked  over  and  well  wet  so  that 
no  fire-fanging  will  take  place.  After  the 
manure  has  been  placed  in  the  pit  it  must  be 
tramped  down  solid  and  smooth.  Now  sift 
on  sand  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  and  rub  it 
down  smooth  and  level.  Put  on  the  sash  and 
let  the  bed  warm  up  a  little.  One  day’s  bright 
sun  is  generally  sufficient. 

The  potatoes  to  be  sprouted  should  be  of 
medium  size.  Split  them  through  lengthwise, 
laying  the  flat  sides  on  the  sand, pressing  them 
down  firmly.  They  should  be  as  close  together 
as  they  will  lie  without  touching  each  other. 
Then  sift  on  sand,  just  enough  to  keep  them 
in  place,  scarcely  covering  them.  Then  place 
on  the  sash  and  let  them  remain  in  that  con¬ 
dition  until  they  have  begun  to  sprout  freely. 
A  chalk  line  should  be  drawn  around  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  frame  2 %  inches  above  the  tops  of 
the  potatoes,  and  the  bed  should  be  filled  up 
to  the  line  with  sifted  sand.  Give  no  water 
until  the  sprouts  begin  to  push  through  this 
the  last  covering, and  then  sparingly.  Twelve 
quarts  of  warm  water  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  first  watering.  Care  must  be  taken, 
for  if  the  bed  is  made  too  wet  the  potatoes  are 
sure  to  rot.  The  sash  should  be  covered  at 
night,  and  a  uniform  temperature  should  be 
kept  of,  say,  80  or  00  degrees  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  the  bed  is  started  and  managed  in 
this  way  there  will  be  good,  strong  plants  by 
the  first  of  June,  and  this  is  the  time  at  which 
I  prefer  to  begin  setting  the  sprouts.  When 
they  are  to  be  taken  from  the  bed,  wet  the 
sand  well  with  water  from  a  watering  pot; 
place  the  fingers  of  one  hand  on  top  of  the  pota. 
to  to  hold  it  in  place  while  the  sprouts  are  pull¬ 
ed  off  with  the  other.  If  they  are  planted  in 
hills,  we  set  one  sprout  in  the  top  of  each  hill, 
putting  in  the  plant  down  to  about  the  first 
leaf,  pressing  the  earth  firmly  about  the  roots. 
If  the  sprouts  are  planted  in  rows,  set  them 
in  the  top  of  the  ridge  15  inches  apart.  Before 
the  sprouts  are  set  the  roots  should  be  pud¬ 
dled  in  clay  about  the  consistency  of  cream. 
If  care  is  taken  in  setting  the  sprouts  and  the 
cut-worm  does  not  trouble  them,  the  loss  of 
the  sprouts  set  out  will  not  average  over  five 
per  cent. 

The  after  cultivation  is  similar  to  that  of 
other  kinds  of  potatoes  with  the  exception 
that  the  sweets  must  be  kept  well  hilled  up  or 
the  vines  will  mulch  the  ground  and  retain  too 
much  moisture,  thus  making  the  potatoes 
soggy  when  cooked. 

Sweet  potatoes  should  be  dug  with  a  potato 
fork,  especially  those  te  be  kept  for  winter  use. 
When  dug,  put  them  in  a  dry  place,  and  let 
them  remain  there  until  they  have  done  sweat¬ 
ing;  then  place  them  carefully  in  barrels,  scat¬ 
tering  a  little  air-slaked  Jime  over  them  as 
they  are  placed  in  the  barrels.  Remove  the 
barrels  to  a  dry,  warm  room  in  the  house.  A 
room  over  the  kitchen  through  the  floor  of 
which  the  stove  pipe  runs  up  I  have  found  to 
be  one  of  the  very  best  places  in  which  to  keep 
sweet  potatoes.  I  have  kept-them  in  this  man¬ 
ner  until  the  following  April,  with  a  loss  of 
less  than  a  quart  to  a  barrel.  If  they  are  left 
in  the  ground  until  the  frost  has  struck  the 
vines,  the  latter  should  be  cut  off  at  once,  as 
the  frosted  vines  are  likely  to  cause  rot  in  the 
potatoes.  james  perkins. 

Somerset  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


RAISING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Light,  sandy  soil  is  best  adapted  to  sweet 
potatoes.  Plow  and  pulverize  it  well;  then 
with  a  one  horse  plow,  strike  out  furrows  ‘3)4 
feet  apart  one  way,  not  too  deep.  Then  give 
a  liberal  dressing  of  fine  manure  or  compost 
on  the  furrow  and  cover  by  plowing  a  heavy 
one-horse  furrow  each  way,  which,  if  properly 
done,  will  form  a  ridge  10  or  12  inches  high 
and  about  18  inches  at  the  base.  When  you 
are  ready  to  set  out  the  plants,  rake  the  top 


off  a  little,  awl  you  have  a  mellow,  even  sur¬ 
face.  From  15  to  18  inches  is  the  usual  dis¬ 
tance  apart  at  which  they  are  set. 

Growing  the  plants  is  a  more  difficult  task. 
In  this  section  we  usually  make  our  hot-beds 
from  about  April  15  to  30  on  the  following 
plan.  Dig  a  trench  three  feet  wide  by  two 
deep  and  as  long  as  may  be  required  and  wall 
up  the  back  with  boards  about  one  foot  higher 
than  the  front.  Take  fresh  horse  manure,  fill 
up  nearly  to  the  top  on  the  lower  side,  packing 
it  somewhat  as  it  is  put  in.  Then,  if  couven 
ient,  put  an  inch  of  sand  on  top  and  cover 
with  muslin  or  other  thin  cloth  if  sash  is  not 
convenient.  In  24  hours  the  bed  should  be 
warm.  If  so,  bed  down  the  seed  potatoes- 
Do  n»t  allow  them  to  touch.  Then  put  on 
about  two  inches  of  sand.  Keep  a  sharp  look 
after  the  bed.  If  it  gets  too  hot  the  potatoes 
will  rot,  and  so  they  will  if  it  gets  too  cold. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough,  pull 
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and  set  them  out.  A  bed  will  afford  three  or 
four  pullings.  Hoe  and  cultivate  till  the  vines 
begin  to  run,  then  plow,  hill  up  and  let  them 
alone  except  to  loosen  the  vines  if  they  seem 
inclined  to  take  root.  In  digging  cut  the 
vines  on  each  side  of  the  row,  and  plow  out 
with  a  large  plow.  a.  g.  sturdevant. 

Kent  Co.,  Del. 
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NOTES  ON  DRAINAGE. 


PROF.  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 

Stone  Drains. — The  stone  drain  has  grown 
in  great  disfavor,  even  in  districts  where 
there  are  plenty  of  stones  which  are  of  no 
use  unless  it  may  be  to  adorn  fence  corners, 
or  to  make  unsightly  piles  in  the  center  of 
the  fields.  I  recently  saw  a  stone-drain  that 
was  constructed  21  years  ago.  It  has  done 
efficient  service  all  the  time  since  its  con¬ 
struction,  and  I  believe  that  it  would  con¬ 
vince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  value  of  such 
drains  as  compared  with  those  of  tile.  This 
dram  was  led  through  what  was  originally  a 
black  ash  swamp;  the  soil  was  loam  rather 
inclined  to  be  sandy.  The  drain  was  con¬ 
structed  by  opening  the  trench  three  and  one- 
half  to  four  feet  deep,  and  filling  it  with  cob- 
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ble-stones  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  to  a  depth  of  10  to  12  inches,  then  cov¬ 
ering  them  with  a  layer  of  marsh  tay  a  couple 
of  inches  in  thickness.  The  earth  was  then 
back-filled  as  usual.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
form  a  channel  for  the  water  to  run  in. 

Figure  32  is  a  section  showing  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  drain.  At  the  time  it  was  made 
tile  could  not  be  had,  and  it  was  expected 
the  drain  would  be  of  temporary  benefit  and 
would  soon  fill  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
done  as  good  service  as  any  of  the  numerous 
tile  drains  since  put  in  in  the  same  form, 


and  it  has  not  been  subject  to  any  repairs 
whatever,  while  tile  drains  have  all  needed 
more  or  less  repairs.  Stone  drains  have  been 
made  in  various  ways.  Figure* 23  is  a  form 
that  claims  some  advantages.  The  bottom  is 
paved  with  large  stones:  then  comes  a  layer 
of  small  cobble  stones,  covered  with  large 
stones  on  top.  The  larger  stones,  it  is  said, 
will  prevent  the  washing  of  dirt  into  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  small  stones,  thus  clogging  the 
drain  up.  The  bottom  paving  prevents  the 
wash  of  the  water  from  undermining  the 
drain.  In  districts  where  flat  stones  are  to  be 
obtained,  they  can  be  laid  so  as  to  form  reg¬ 
ular  channels.  Figures  24  and  25  show  two 
forms,  both  of  which  I  have  seen  in  use,  and 
both  are  very  effective.  The  channel  is  some¬ 
times  made  by  disposing  the  stones  in  a  trian¬ 
gular  form,  aud  then  throwing  smaller  stones 
on  top,  as  in  Figures  26  and  27.  These  forms 
have,  I  think,  no  particular  merit. 


Although  a  stone  drain  may  be  effective  in 
ordinary  conditions,  yet  it  is  not  entirely 
without  objection,  aud  under  some  conditions 
it  would  certainly  fail.  Where  stones  have  to 
be  drawn  any  considerable  distance  it  is  cost¬ 
ly.  It  requires  at  the  best  somewhat  more 
digging  than  for  tile,  as  the  ditch  for  this 
purpose  should  be  at  least  one  foot  wide. 
When  channels  are  formed,  or  the  bottom  is 
paved,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23  to  27,  the  labor  of 
construction  is  very  great.  If  the  soil  is  a 
soft  sand  or  quick-sand,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
stone  drain  would  remain  open  unless  chan¬ 
nels  were  formed,  and  even  then  I  should  con¬ 
sider  its  remaining  open  a  problematic  ques¬ 
tion.  For  main  drains,  carrying  a  good  deal 
of  water,  I  would  much  prefer  a  tile  drain. 
I  know,  however,  of  numerous  cases  where 
drainage  is  needed  in  districts  where  stones 
are  plentiful,  and  in  silch  cases  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  construction  of  stone  drains.  I  feel 
that  they  can  be  made,  with  confidence,  that 
they  will  be  effective  and  permanent,  except 
under  the  conditions  mentioned. 

Pole  and  Brush  Drains  —The  drains 
made  of  poles  or  brush  are  not  without 
value,  and  will  last  longer  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  than  is  generally  imagined.  If  poles 
or  rails  are  used,  a  channel  is  formed  by  lay¬ 
ing  them  as  shown  in  Fig.  28.  If  brush  is 
used  care  should  be  taken  to  lay  all  the  twigs 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  water,  aud  with 
the  butt  ends  slightly  inclined  downward  and 
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toward  the  outlet,  as  shown  at  Fig.  30.  In 
peaty  ground  these  drains  are  probably  of 
equal  value  with  tile; the  settling,  which  is 
enormous  in  such  grounds,  and  which,  as  I 
have  found  by  experience,  is  often  sufficient 
to  ruin  a  tile  drain,  will  not  affect  such 
drains.  The  liquid  from  the  peat  acts  as  a 
preservative  for  the  wood. 

Peat  Drains. — Masses  of  peat  cut  into  the 
shape  shown  at  Fig.  29  by  a  peculiarly- 
shaped  spade,  are  dried  and  laid  so  as  to  leave 
a  channel,  as  in  Fig.  29.  These  drains  are  fair¬ 
ly  durable  in  marshes,  when  the  weight  that 


comes  on  them  is  not  heavy.  If  labor  is  not 
of  great  account,  they  are  cheap. 

Channels  of  Earth.— In  hard, clay  ground 
a  channel  is  sometimes  cut  in  the  bottom  of  a 
ditch ;  then  covered  with  a  board  or  a  piece 
of  sod,  as  shown  in  Fig.  81.  Such  a  drain  is 
quite  efficient  for  two  or  three  seasons,  but  in 
time  it  is  filled  up,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  wheth¬ 
er  it  pays  to  construct  one  or  not. 

Mole-plow  Drains  — In  this  connection 
may  be  mentioned  the  work  of  the  mole-plow ; 
this  leaves  in  the  ground  a  channel  for  the 
water.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  chan¬ 
nel  is  at  best  temporary,  and  of  so  little  value 
that  the  mole-plow  has  nearly  gone  out  of  use. 
In  clay  soils,  free  from  stones,  it  was  quite  a 
valuable  tool. 
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QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


T.  B.  TERRY. 


Ensiloing  corn  better  than  thrashing;  high 
praise  of  ensilage  in  Wisconsin;  why  no 
silo  was  built  in  that.  “ model  bam";  aplace 
for  one  when  desirable:  geared  wind-mills 
for  power  not  satisfactory ;  horse-power  or 
petroleum  engines  for  light  work;  steam  en¬ 
gines  for  heavy;  hollow  bricks  for  founda¬ 
tions  and  cellars;  numerous  purposes  for 
which  they  give  satisfaction;  covered  yards 
and  water-tight  floors  enhance  the  value 
of  manure;  other  advantages  of  a  covered 
yard. 

A  friend  in  Wisconsin  thinks  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  silo  because  I  did  not  build  one  in 
my  new  barn.  I  do  believe  that  the  silo,  as 
now  built  and  managed,  is  a  success.  It  is  the 
best  way  yet  known  of  preserving  fodder 
corn.  Thrashing  the  corn  is  all  the  rage  in 
some  parts  of  Ohio  this  winter,  but  taking  one 
year  with  another,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
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corn  was  cut  at  the  right  stage  and  put  in  the 
silo  it  would  be  better.  I  have  never  fed  any 
silage,  but  having  talked  with  many  practical 
farmers  who  had  fed  it  for  years,  and  were  in¬ 
variably  pleased  with  it,  men  who  figure  and 
know  what  they  are  about,  how  could  one  do 
less  than  be  in  favor  of  it?  Still  I  have  heard 
the  silo  praised  away  beyond  what  I  can  be¬ 
lieve.  A  good  man  said  at  an  institute  in 
Wisconsin,  last  winter,  that  he  had  rather 
have  the  clover  that  would  make  one  ton  of 
hay,  preserved  in  his  silo,  than  to  have  two 


tons  of  the  best  clover  hay  that  could  be  made 
or  three  tons  of  average  clover  hay.  This 
friend  was  one  of  the  State  speakers  and 
spoke  from  experience.  I  turned  to  Professor 
Henry  who  sat  by  my  side  and  asked  if  he  was 
going  to  let  such  a  statement  as  that  pass  un¬ 
challenged.  “Certainly,”  he  says, “ensilage  is 
a  good  thing.  Let  them  push  it.  It  will  pay 
our  farmers  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  every 
time;  but,”  he  added,  thoughtfully,  “I  do  not 
believe  it  will  pay  200.”  Wisconsin  farmers 
can  safely  tie  to  what  Professor  Henry 
says. 

Well,  why  didn’t  I  build  a  silo  in  my  barn 
then?  Simply  because  I  do  not  raise  corn. 
On  the  average,  for  10  years  past,  I  could 
raise  potatoes  and  sell  them  and  buy  corn  and 
make  much  more  money  than  if  I  raised  it. 
This  may  not  be  the  case  always,  therefore  the 
barn  was  so  built  that  a  silo  can  be  put 
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in  the  big  bay,  at  any  time,  at  little  ex¬ 
pense.  Grain  can  be  stored  in  the  silo  and 
thrashed  out  before  the  corn  is  ready  to  cut, 
and  the  other  bay  can  be  used  for  hay.  This 
matter  was  all  studied  over  carefully  before 
building.  If  I  raised  corn  a  silo  would  be  put 
in  next  summer.  For  the  amount  of  clover  I 
raise  1  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to  put  in  a 
silo.  I  can  easily  make  it  into  hay  and  store 
it  under  cover.  If  I  had  corn  much  of  it 
would  have  to  stand  out-of-doors  and  be  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  weather  unless  I  had  a  silo. 

Our  friend  wants  to  know,  also,  if  I  do  not 
believe  in  geared  wind-mill  power  to  run  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  such  as  thrashers,  corn 
shellers,  etc.  No,  I  certainly  do  not,  for  my 
use,  except  only  for  pumping  water  for 
stock.  I  do  not  know  of  one  in  Ohio  that 


spade  for  cutting  peet.— Fig.  29. 


gives  continued  satisfaction  for  work  of  the 
kind  named,  and  I  do  know  of  some  aban 
doned  in  disgust.  Our  winds  are  not  steady 
enough.  They  do  very  well  to  pump  water 
where  one  has  a  large  tank  that  will  hold  a 
supply  for  several  days;  but  for  cutting  feed, 
thrashing,  etc.,  we  Yankees  get  tired  of  whist¬ 
ling,  sometimes,  while  waiting  for  the  wind. 
Wisconsin  winds  are  more  to  be  depended  on; 
but  if  one  insists  on  a  geared  mill  for  power, 
he  will  have  his  patience  tried  pretty  often. 
We  use  steam  almost  entirely  for  thrashing 
and  ^heavier  work.  I  would  advise  a  good 
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horse  power  for  cutting  feed  and  shelling  corn 
on  a  farm.  We  have  horses  and  may  as  wel 
use  them.  But  steam  is  getting  to  be  very 
cheap.  I  can  get  a  new  two-horse  power  en¬ 
gine  for  $150.  The  petroleum  engines  are 
splendid  for  those  who  only  want  light  power; 
they  are  automatic  and  no  chimney  is  needed. 
Just  light  a  match  and  steam  is  up  almost  as 
soon  as  you  can  turn  around.  If  one  wants  to 
use  wind  power  on  such  a  farm  as  mine,  the 
mill  should  be  put  on  top  of  a  cupola,  the 
machinery  being  beneath  on  the  barn  floor. 
One  may  be  able  to  shell  corn  and  cut  feed  by 
wind  power  when  the  wind  blows;  but 
thrashing  demands  a  steady,  uniform  power, 
for  good  work.  Our  12  or  15  horse  power  en¬ 
gines  get  the  grain  out  cleaner  than  the  old 
horse  powers  used  to. 

Yes,  the  entire  foundation  of  the  barn, in  the 
ground  and  out,  is  of  hollow  bricks.  They 
can  be  used  almost  wherever  stone  can.  My 
house  cellar  is  built  of  them,  and  I  would  not 
trade  them  for  the  best  cut  stone,  as  the  cel- 
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lar  is  drier  and  cleaner  than  one  with  stone 
walls.  The  manufacture  of.  these  hollow 
bricks  and  tiles  is  getting  to  be  a  great  indus¬ 
try.  Manufacturers  make  corner  bricks  and 
bricks  for  laying  a  bay  window  foundation  of 
just  the  right  angle;  window  caps  and  sills, 
pavement  bricks  and  lighter  ones  for  side¬ 
walks,  tile  plates  for  floors  and  roofs,  and 
even  ceilings  in  city  buildings  are  now  being 
made  of  tiles,  to  make  them  fire-proof,  instead 
of  iron.  We  have  fine  houses  in  this  county 
built  of  them,  as  well  as  shops  and  mills. 
They  are  doubtless  made  in  or  near  Chicago, 
as  well  as  in  other  places.  Our  Wisconsin 
friend  can  write  to  Camp  &  Thompson,  Cuy¬ 
ahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  and  probably  learn  from 
them  where  the  nearest  factory  is  to  him.  I 
bought  mine  of  the  above  firm.  The  home 
demand  is  so  great  that  they  can  hardly  fill 
their  orders. 

Having  used  the  covered  barn-yard  and 
horse  stables  with  absolutely  water-tight 
floors,  for  some  months  now,  I  can  honestly 
say  I  am  just  delighted  with  both.  I  have 
just  been  wheeling  out  manure  from  the  horse 
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stalls,  that  has  accumulated  for  a  month,  be¬ 
ing  kept  always  dry  on  top  with  straw,  and  it 
was  almost  as  heavy  as  fresh  cow  manure. 
It  is  certainly  worth  double  the  ordinary  light 
horse  manure  made  on  a  floor  with  cracks  in 
it.  I  wheeled  it  out  under  the  shed  and  spread 
it  around  evenly.  The  roof  overhead  and  the 
tramping  by  stock  will  prevent  all  loss  from 
leachiug  or  evaporation,  until  it  can  go  on 
the  ground  in  March.  My  land  is  so  rolling 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  draw  out  manure 
on  it  during  winter.  Then  it  was  icy  outside 
and  I  let  my  idle  horses  out  in  the  covered 
yard,  one  at  a  time,  to  run  and  kick  up,  with¬ 
out  any  danger  of  their  slipping.  I  finally 
put  in  a  good  pump  and  had  water  drawn  in¬ 
to  this  shed  from  a  well  130  feet  distant.  Our 
days  of  mud  in  the  barnyard,  and  of  leaching 
manure  piles,  and  of  horses  suffering  for  exer¬ 
cise  because  the  ground  is  too  soft  or  too  slip¬ 
pery  to  let  them  out,  are  over. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 


THE  NORTHWEST  OF  CANADA  AS  A 
RANCHING  COUNTRY. 


PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON. 

Location  of  Canadian  cattle  ranches',  terms 
of  ranch  leases:  areas  of  leased  ranches ; 
character  of  the  country,  improvement  of 
stock  and  conditions ;  northern  extension 
of  stock  ranching ;  horse-ranching;  north¬ 
ern  Manitoba  and  Assiniboia ;  increase  of 
cattle ,  sheep  and  horse  breeding  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest',  the  dairy  industry 
growing.  _ 

The  Canadian  cattle  ranches  have  hitherto 
for  the  most  part  been  confined  to  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Alberta  be¬ 
tween  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  and  the 
United  States’  boundary  line.  This  is  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  country  whose  dimensions  are,  rough¬ 
ly  speaking,  some  80  to  100  miles  wide  by 
about  150  miles  long,  containing  from  seven 
to  nine  millions  of  acres,  more  or  less.  About 
one-half  of  this  area,  no  doubt  the  best  part 
of  it,  and  probably  all  that  is  good  enough  for 
ranching,  has  been  taken  up  from  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government,  in  about  100  separate 
leases.  These  leases  run  for  a  period  of  21 
years  at  a  rent  of  one  cent  an  acre  for  the 
earlier  and  two  cents  an  acre  for  the  later 
ones,  with  the  option  at  the  end  of  the  term  of 
purchase  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  land,  for  $5  an 
acre.  This  provision  as  to  purchase  was  prob¬ 
ably  introduced  as  an  encouragement  to 
lease-holders  to  build  homesteads,  'and  make 
improvements  around  them.  Some  of  the 
companies  have  two  or  more  leases;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Northwest  Cattle  Company  has 
two  leases,  covering  about  140,000  acres;  the 
Cochrane  Cattle  Company  two,  covering  133,- 
000  acres;  and  the  British  North  American 
Ranch  Company  two  or  more  covering  189,000 
acres.  There  are  16  leases  which  'cover,  each 
of  them,  upwards  of  100,000  acres;  asd  the 
rest  run  from  less  than  100,000  down  to  5,000 
acres. These  ranches  are  not  all  confined  to 
cattle,  for  some  of  them  carry  horses  too,  and 
there  are  also  horse  ranches  pure  and  simple, 
and  sheep  ranches  too,  though  not  many  of 
either.  All  of  them  have  been  stocked  for  the 
most  part  with  quadrupeds  purchased  in  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  them  are  run  by 
Americans  who  have  migrated  from  the 
States  into  this  northern  country. 

This '  foothill  country  is  of  course  rolling 
and  broken  in  configuration ;  it  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  bare'of  trees  and  almost’  entirely  bare 
of  scrub,  save  where  the  land  is  inferior,  but 
it  is  well  watered  almost  everywhere,  and  is 
covered  with  herbage  which  is  varied  and 
nutritious.  The  elevation  is  from  3,000  to 
4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  climate 
is  tempered  by  the  Chinook  winds.  It  is  not 
a  “Bunch  Grass”  country,  the  sward  being 
tolerably  even,  and  the  surface  fairly  smooth. 
South  of  the  High  River  I  noticed  wild  flax, 
wild  vetch  and  lupin  among  the  grass,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  the  smaller  kind  of  sage 
bush”  scattered  all  about.  In  the  month  of 
September  last  there  was  a  good  store  of 
grass,  which  was  “curing”  successfully  where 
it  grew,  and  large  quantities  of  hay  had  been 
put  up  for  the  winter.  In  this  respect  the 
severe  losses  last  winter  from  starvation  and 
cold  have  taught  the  ranchmen  prudence,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  them  will  venture 
to  face  a  winter  in  the  future  without  having 
a  good  support  of  hay  to  fall  back  upon  in 
case  of  emergency.  When  traveling  through 
this  countr/  three  years  ago,  I  ventured  to 
predict  that  it  would  be  found  expedient  to 
have  a  supply  of  hay  large  enough  for  the 
worst  sort  of  winter  that  may  reasonably  be 
expected,  and  already  my  suggestion  publicly 
made,  has  been  extensively  adopted.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  ranchers  has  been  to  improve  the 
breed  and  quality  of  their  cattle,  as  well  as  to 
increase  them  in  size  and  number ;  and  as  for 
the  earlier  ranches-the  Northwest  Cattle  Com¬ 
pany’s  ranch,  for  instance — this  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  use  of  superior  blood  of 
Short  horn,  Hereford  and  Angus  character, 
the  first-named  predominating. 

Land  is  now  being  taken  up  for  ranching 
purposes  to  the  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  before  long  Calgary  will  be 
the  center  instead  of  the  Northern  limit,  as  it 
has  hitherto  been,  of  the  great  cattle  industry . 
There  is  a  prevailing  belief  that  cattle  will  be 
found  to  do  well  almost  as  far  north  as  Ed¬ 
monton,  and  even  in  the  more  favorable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Peace  River  Country,  This,  how 
ever  remains  to  be  proved;  yet,  as  the  isother¬ 
mal  line  runs  across  the  great  prairie  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  the  climate  for  a 
long  distance  north  of  Calgary  will  presuma¬ 
bly  be  found  tolerably  suitable  for  live  stock_ 
— certainly  for  horses,  probably  for  cattle.  In 
any  case,  there  is  said  to  be  plenty  of  hay 
land,  sufficient  water,  and  no  end  of  shelter 
among  the  hills  and  the  bluffs  of  trees.  Horse 
ranching  will  probably  make  considerable 
progress,  because  the  equine  quadruped  can 
“rustle”  for  itself  more  successfully  in  winter 


than  its  bovine  rival  can  do;  and  while  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  raise  horses  as  cattle  on  a 
ranch,  horses  can  take  better  care  of  them¬ 
selves  in  various  ways,  and  are  worth  more 
dollars  when  they  arrive  at  maturity.  They 
do  not,  for  instance,  fall  a  prey  to  cayotes, 
lynxes,  and  other  carnivore  while  they  are 
young,  to  the  extent  that  cattle  do,  because 
they  are  hardier  and  fleeter  of  foot.  Sheep 
do  well  in  the  ranching  country  throughout 
the  summer,  and  even  in  winter  they  can  be 
preserved  without  insuperable  difficulty,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  they  need  close  watching  be¬ 
cause,  being  feeble  folk,  they  fall  easy  victims 
to  marauding  beasts  of  prey. 

In  Northern  Manatoba  and  Assiniboia  the 
country  appears  to  me  well  suited  to  horse 
and  cattle  ranching,  and  I  am  asssured  that 
the  Saskatchewan  country,  away  west  in  the 
direction  of  Edmonton, possesses  qualifications 
equal  in  degree  and  similar  in  character.  So 
far  as  I  have  seen  the  Northern  country  here¬ 
in  indicated,  I  am  satisfied  that  success  is  at¬ 
tainable  with  horse  and  cattle  breeding  on 
a  large  scale,  specially  with  horse  breeding.  I 
have  it  on  repeated  and  reliable  authority 
that  horses  come  out  fat  in  spring,  after  win¬ 
tering  as  best  they  can  on  what  they  can  find. 
Already  horse  ranching  has  obtained  a  foot¬ 
hold  away  to  the  north,  and  will  probably 
spread  into  districts  which  are  suitable  else¬ 
where,  and  which  at  present  are  too  far  north 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  system.  Be¬ 
fore  long,  however,  these  outlying  lands  will 
be  penetrated  by  railways,  and  the  Manitoba 
and  northwestern  road  is  pushing  its  way 
aiong  in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  northern  country,  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
it,  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  the  numerous  willow  bluffs  give  it 
a  pleasing,  park-like  look,  providing  it  at  the 
same  time  with  the  shelter  which  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  winter  time. 

The  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  and  there  are  small  concerns  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  Manitoba  and  As¬ 
siniboia.  The  low  prices  which  have  ruled 
for  wheat  during  the  past  few  years,  have 
caused  Canadian  farmers  to  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  “mixed  farming”  and  ranching, 
with  grainraisingasasubordinateand  subsidi¬ 
ary  pursuit.  Cattle  breeding  will  cause  cheese 
and  butter  making  to  develop,  and  already 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  are  becoming 
fairly  numerous  in  Manitoba.  Dairying  in 
winter,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  will  be  pursued  under  difficulties,  but 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  climate  is  fav¬ 
orable  for  this  industry.  I  am,  however,  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Northwest 
hay  can  be  secured  in  plenty,  and  that  other 
sorts  of  forage  and  also  roots  can  be  raised 
with  tolerable  ease.  In  any  case  this  much 
has  been  attained,  viz.,  that  the  Northwest  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  fit  only  for  wheat-rais¬ 
ing;  and  the  old  haunts  of  the  buffalo  are 
proving  themselves  suitable  for  domesticated 
live  stock  of  the  farm. 


Surrey,  England. 


PAINTING.— V. 


BY  AN  EXPERIENCED  PAINTER. 

RUSSET  BROWNS  AND  SAGE  GREENS. 

Priming;  three  coats  of  paint  for  outside 
wood-icork;  importance  of  black;  No.  3 
colors  —  russet-browns;  raw  and  burnt 
sienna;  colors  for  trimmings ,  blinds, 
roofs ,  chimneys ,  ceilings,  etc.;  1 ‘‘Staining 
colors f  No.  4  colors— sage  greens  or 
greenish  drabs;  primings  for  this  class. 

Before  commencing  on  No.  3  class  of  colors, 
it  is  well  to '  say  something  of  priming  coats. 
Outside  new  wood-work  should  have  three 
coats  of  paint.  The  first  coat  should  be  well 
thinned  with  raw  linseed  oil,  never  boiled. 
An  old-fashioned  plan  is  to  use  simply  yellow 
ochre  and  oil ;  but  I  prefer  using  some  white 
lead  in  most  priming  colors.  It  is  a  better 
foundation  or  body.  If  the  colors  are  to  be 
dark  when  finished,  black,  umber  or  red,  and 
in  some  cases  all  of  them  may  be  used  in  the 
priming.  The  colors  of  the  second  coat  should 
approximate  more  to  the  finishing  colors  so 
that  the  last  coat  will  cover.  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  best  expensive  colors  in  the 
last  coat,  if  the  first  coats  are  such  that  the 
last  will  cover  on.  Another  thing  needs  to  be 
understood  before  going  further— the  frequent 
mention  of  the  use  of  black.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  novices  in  coloring,  but  black  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  colors,  most  of  the 
toning  down  and  darkening  being  done  with 
black— of  course  with  care.  In  matching  the 
most  delicate  tints  in  the  Gobelin  tapestries, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  least  tinge  of  black  is 
required  to  produce  many  of  the  exquisite 
shades;  it  just  takes  off  what  one  may  call  the 


rawness  or  glare  of  the  crude  color.  Black  is 
used  because  when  used  lightly,  it  subdues  or 
softens  the  color  without  destroying  it.  Umber, 
brown,  or  other  dark  colors  used  instead  of 
black,  make  thq  delicate  tints  muddy,  except¬ 
ing  such  tints  as  require  these  colors  for  the 
desired  effect;  and  for  most  dark  colors 
black  is  used  heavily. 

For  No.  3  order  of  colors  we  will  take  russet- 
browns,  for  which  we  use  raw  sienna  and 
burnt  sienna,  varied  with  a  little  orange  and 
a  touch  of  black  and  sometimes  blue.  The 
addition  and  prominence  of  the  burnt  sienna 
bring  a  very  rich  class  of  colors,  which  can  be 
varied  immensely.  There  is  little,  if  any, 
white  in  the  dark  shades:  in  lighter  ones  white 
is  added  by  changing  slightly  one  or  more  of 
the  tinting  colors — orange,  blue  or  black.  Sev¬ 
eral  rich  shades  may  be  used  on  the  same 
building  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  branching 
out  on  the  different  changes. 

With  these  shades  for  the  body  the  trim¬ 
ming  may  be  very  dark  bluish  green,  red  or 
brown ;  with  lighter  body,  a  darker  shade  of 
the  same  color  may  be  used.  On  the  dark 
body,  blinds  a  little  lighter  and  brighter  green 
look  well;  or  deep  red,  or  a  very  dark  green- 
Roofs  red,  sashes  black,  or  maroon.  Chim¬ 
neys  look  well  with  a  clear  Venetian  red. 
Cream  color  or  orange  chrome  with  white 
makes  pretty  ceiling  colors.  With  these 
colors,  some  of  the  small  prominent  members 
may  be  red.  There  is  room  with  these  tints 
for  a  little  more  red  than  with  the  Nos.  1  and 
2.  Orange  combines  well  with  these  colors. 
It  is  also  well  to  mention  here  that  all  these 
shades  of  paint  that  are  made  up  principally 
with  the  colors  usually  called  staining  colors, 
such  as  the  siennas  and  umbers,  chromes  and 
Prussian  blue,  are  apt  to  run  down  on  the 
work  if  made  too  thin.  They  must  be  kept 
rather  thick,  but  carefully  rubbed  out  on  the 
work;  for  if  left  too  thick  they  frizzle  up  and 
make  the  surface  appear  very  rough.  This  is 
not  so  likely  to  occur  with  paints  that  have 
much  white  lead  in  their  composition. 

No.  4  colors  are  a  class  of  sage  greens  or 
greenish  drabs.  I  ought  to  have  said  my  Nos.  1 
and  2  colors  are  termed  olives,  and  they  differ 
from  sage  greens  in  being  yellower,  even  if 
very  dark.  For  body,  lemon  chrome  yellow, 
raw  sienna,  and  raw  umber  make  a  pretty 
color  if  the  green  which  the  yellow  and  black 
make  is  well-toned  down  with  the  umber;  for 
variety  a  little  black  and  the  umber.  These 
tints  cover  a  range  of  neutral  greens  without 
end,  but  as  bright  green  is  a  very  unpleasing 
color  for  the  body  of  a  house,  toning  dowu 
must  be  well  done  for  a  pleasing  effect.  Green 
is  a  deceitful  color  on  a  small  surface;  it  is  apt 
to  look  much  greener  on  a  larger  surface  than 
it  appears  on  a  small  sample.  This  is  true  of 
all  colors;  but  I  find  more  people  deceived  in 
mixing  green  than  other  colors.  Irimmings 
in  this  class  should  be  deeper  shades  of  the 
same  or  russet  brown;  blinds  dark  red,  very 
dark  green,  or  brown.  


Cold  Storage  for  Perishable  farm 
Produce. — The  recent  articles  on  cold  stor¬ 
age  for  potatoes  and  co-operation  in  general 
have  set  me  to  imagining  what  we  are  liable 
to  have  in  the  future.  The  creamery  has 
shown  what  organization  can  do  for  the  dairy 
business.  If  the  creamery  is  possible,  a  cold 
storage  house  can  be  maintained.  Potatoes 
could  be  held  there  for  seed  or  for  general 
keeping.  Even  eggs  could  be  picked  up  from 
the  farms  during  the  summer,  when  they  are 
too  cheap  to  sell,  and  packed  in  cold  storage 
until  the  fall  and  winter.  With  tomatoes, 
melons  and  other  “truck,”  the  gain  under  this 
system  would  be  greater  than  with  other 
produce.  Is  it  by  means  of  such  contrivances 
that  American  labor  will  “protect”  itself?  It 
looks  so  to  me.  c-  H- 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

Coal  Tar  for  the  Curculio  —Here  is  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  remedy  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  curculio  from  destroying  plums: 

Put  two  or  three  pailfuls  of  gas  or  coal  tar 
into  a  water-tight  cask;  fill  the  cask  with 
water.  After  standing  two  or  three  days  it 
will  be  fit  for  use.  As  soon  as  the  plums  are 
as  large  as  B-shot,  spray  the  tree  with  the 
water.  After  one  or  two  rains  spray  it  again, 
and  so  on  until  the  plums  are  two-thirds 
grown.  Fill  the  cask  with  water  as  often  as 
needed.  The  last  will  smell  as  badly  as  the 
first,  and  keep  all  insects  from  injuring  the 
plums,  and  also  the  foliage.  This  remedy  I 
have  used  for  a  number  of  years  with  perfect 
success.  w-  B<  N' 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Potato  Experiments. — The  potato  scab 
causes  a  serious  loss  to  potato  growers.  What 
can  be  done  to  prevent  it?  Farmers  need  to 


experiment.  I  do  not  believe  that  scab  is 
caused  by  wire-worms.  Let  those  who  want 
to  investigate  put  some  wire-worms  in  glass 
jars  or  pots,  with  a  sound  potato  in  each,  the 
whole  beiug  covered  with  soil,  and  see  how 
much  the  worms  will  eat  of  the  potatoes.  Let 
them  also  put  a  partly  decayed  and  scabby 
potato  in  some  of  the  jars  with  the  sound  one, 
and  keep  the  earth  moderately  moist  in  some, 
and  quite  wet  in  others,  keeping  the  jar.'  at 
about  summer  heat.  I  think  they  will  find* 
that  the  sound  potatoes  will  not  be  eaten,  while 
the  decaying  and  scabby  specimens  will  be 
preyed  upon  so  long  as  there  is  any  left  for 
the  worms  to  eat.  ^Experimenters  should  .also 
apply  sulphur  to  some,  but  not  to  others,  and 
notice  the  difference  in  effect.  J.  b. 


Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 

PROSPECTIVE  PRICE  OF  POTATOES  IN  THE 
EAST. 

D.  E.  S.,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. — 1.  Are  pota¬ 
toes  likely  to  be  higher  in  price?  They  start¬ 
ed  at  00  cents  per  bushel  and  that  is  all  they 
sell  for  now. 

Ans. — The  general  opinion  is  that  potatoes 
in  this  State  and  the  neighboring  States  will 
not  rise  much  in  price  this  season.  The  .for¬ 
eign  shipments  have  been  heavier  than,  was 
expected,  and  it  appears  that  many  growers 
have  held  their  stocks  for  the  expected  high 
price,  wnich  would  have  been  realized  but  for 
the  large  imports. 

GREASE  OR  SCRATCHES  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  C.  H.,.  Summerville,  Ga.— My  young 
horse  is  troubled  with  greasy  heels,  or 
scratches.  An  offensive,  greasy-looking  mat¬ 
ter  exudes  from  his  heels,  extending  up  to  the 
pastern  joint  on  the  back  part  of  the  legs. 
There  are  a  number  of  colts  in  the  same  stable. 
How  should  the  affected  animal  be  treated? 

Ans,— Clip  the  hair  short  and  wash  thor¬ 
oughly  with  warm  castile  soap-suds.  Then 
dress  daily  with  a  lotion  of  one-fourth  ounce 
chloride  of  zinc  aud  one  ounce  of  glycerine  in 
one  pint  of  water,  and  apply  a  bandage  from 
the  foot  up.  If  little  or  no  improvement  fol¬ 
lows  several  dressings,  try  e  strong  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  which  add  a  little 
glycerine.  Should  the  discharge  extend  well 
down  into  the  cleft  of  the  frog,  pare  away  all 
diseased  horn  and  fill  the  cleft  with  powdered 
dry  calomel  and  sulphate  of  copper  well 
pressed  in  on  tow  or  lint.  In  obstinate  cases 
of  this  kind  a  change  of  dressing  is  often  ben¬ 
eficial,  and  the  treatment  may  need  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  considerable  time.  When  the 
discharge  ceases,  it  will  be  well  to  replace  the 
above  caustic  dressings  with  the  benzoated 
oxide  of  zinc  ointment.  After  the  skin  be¬ 
comes  healed  over  it  may  be  kept  soft  and  pli¬ 
able  by  the  occasional  application  of  sortie  sim¬ 
ple,  bland  ointment  like  spermaceti  and  al¬ 
mond  oil. 

THE  RURAL  TRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  POTATO 
PLANTING. 

J.  Y.  D.,  Robbinsville,  N.  J. — How  are  po¬ 
tatoes  planted  by  the  Rural  trench  system, 
and  why  does  the  Rural  think  the  yield  will 
be  greater  by  this  than  by  the  ordinary 
method?  The  ground  is  a  Timothy  sod,  has 
been  manured  for  two  falls  in  succession,  and 
is  moderately  rich.  I  intend  to  plow  in  the 
spring  and  apply  800  pounds  of  Stockbridge’s 
special  potato  fertilizer  to  the  acre ;  would  it 
benefit  the  crop  to  apply,  in  addition,  from 
500  to  800  pounds  of  steamed  bone  to  the  acre 
broadcast,  the  special  fertilizer  to  be  put  in 
the  trenches? 

Ans.— We  want  the  land  mellow  for  pota¬ 
toes,  no  matter  whether  the  soil  is  inclined  to 
sand  or  clay.  Consider  how  the  potato  grows. 
The  seed-piece  gives  the  first  food  for  the 
sprout.  The  true  fibrous  roots  start  from  these 
sprouts.  The  sprouts  may  really  be  consid¬ 
ered  rooted  cuttings.  The  seed  piece  will  sup¬ 
port  the  sprouts  until  their  roots  can  make 
way  through,  and  so  to  speak  take  hold  of  the 
soil.  Hence  it  is  that  the  soil  for  the  starting 
potato  may  be  looser,  more  friable  than  would 
be  best  for  the  vegetation  of  other  cuttings  or 
of  seeds.  By  the  time  the  tubers  begin  to 
form, the  roots  have  extended  in  all  directions 
two  feet  or  even  more.  Now  the  trench  se¬ 
cures  a  medium  in  which  the  tuber  can  form 
with  less  opposition  than  a  more  compact  soil 
would  give,  and  it  further  secures  more  mois¬ 
ture  to  the  roots  which  support  the  tubers  as 
well  as  the  tops.  The  trying,  telling  time  for 


potatoes  is  when  the  tubers  are  forming — and 
not  until  then.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
tuber  is  water.  Any  method  of  culture  that 
will  help  supply  this  moisture  at  the  needed 
time  must  help  the  yield.  We  believe  the 
trench  does  assist  in  this  way.  The  word 
“trench”  has  been  used  by  the  Rural  for  want 
of  a  better  word.  A  shovel.plow  will  answer 
the  purpose  or  a  double  furrow  will  serve  very 
well  in  the  absence  of  the  shovel  plow.  Yes, 
we  would  advise  trenching  a  nine-acre  field 
and  we  should  endeavor  to  have  the  trench  at 
least  12  to  18  inches  wide  and  the  soil  as  mel¬ 
low  as  possible.  The  soil,  of  course,  where  a 
plow  is  used  may  be  turned  back  to  fill  the 
furrow  or  trench.  Whether  the  steamed  bone 
would  help  the  crop  would  depend  upon  the 
needs  of  your  soil  which,  we  cannot  guess  at 
The  potato  fertilizer,  if  of  high  grade,  should 
furnish  all  the  crop  needs. 

YIELD  OF  SCRUB  STOCK. 

J.  W .,  Jersey  City. — 1.  What  is  the  average 
quantity  of  milk  given  by  a  scrub  cow.  The 
quantity  of  milk  given  by  thoroughbreds  is 
mentioned  in  the  papers ;  but  never  a  word  is 
said  about  the  yield  of  ordinary  cows. 
What  is  the  average  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
an  ordinary  hen? 

Ans. — Nobody  can  answer  these  questions. 
Scrub  stock  is  usually  owned  by  scrub  farm¬ 
ers  who  do  not  keep  any  records.  When  a  man 
thinks  enough  of  his  business  to  record  it,  he 
is  past  keeping  scrubs.  Those  who  measure 
milk  by  the  “pailful”  or  “gallon”  seldom 
know  what  their  cows  are  doing.  W e  believe 
the  “average”  scrub  cow  will  have  hard  work 
to  give  800  quarts  of  milk  per  year.  The  “or¬ 
dinary”  hen  will  consider  100  eggs  per 
year  enough  of  a  job  to  entitle  her  to  a  pen¬ 
sion. 

NERVOUS  DISORDER  IN  A  HORSE. 

W.  B.,  Canfield,  Colo. — I  have  a  valuable 
mare  apparently  in  good  health  except  the 
following  symptoms.  She  jerks  her  head 
from  side  to  side  and  throws  her  nose  up 
and  down  as  if  trying  to  avoid  a  “bee”  or 
fly.  This  is  the  third  winter  she  has  been  thus 
troubled.  She  is  worse  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  She  is  20  years  old  but  vigorous 
and  strong.  What  is  the  matter? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Heart  disease  is  often  the  primary  cause  of 
nervous  disorders  of  this  kind.  It  may  also 
be  due  to  some  digestive  disorder,  or  to  a 
purely  local  cause.  Carefully  examine  the 
pulse  and  heart-beats  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
normal.  If  found  irregular  or  otherwise  un¬ 
natural,  report  the  condition  for  special 
treatment.  In  the  absence  of  any  apparent 
disease  of  the  heart  give  special  attention  to 
the  diet  and  care  of  the  animal.  If  inclined 
to  become  very  fat  during  the  winter,  feed 
more  sparingly.  Try  the  following  course  of 
treatment  and  report  the  result  in  one  or  two 
months,  or  sooner  if  unfavorable.  Give  four 
or  five  drams  of  the  best  aloes  to  move  the 
bowels,  and  keep  them  moving  quite  freely 
with  a  laxative  diet  and  occasional  smaller 
doses  of  aloes  if  necessary — or  two  drams 
every  night  until  the  desired  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Also  give,  night  and  morning  in  the 
feed,  one  dram  of  powdered  nux  vomica  and 
gradually  increase  the  dose  until  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  weeks  two  drams  are  given  three 
times  daily,  something  after  this  manner: 
one  dram  twice  daily  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
three  times  daily  for  a  like  period,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  doses  of  one  and  one-fourth,  one 
and  one-half,  one  and  three  fourths,  and  two 
drams  respectively,  each  for  two  or  three 
days.  Stop  the  nux  if  the  symptoms  become 
aggravated  or  as  soon  as  muscular  twitchings 
are  observed.  These  twitchings  must  be 
watched  for;  and  are  most  noticeable  if  the 
animal  is  slightly  excited,  especially  after 
dark. 

MANURE  FOR  A  NEW  GARDEN. 

A  “. mbscriber Hall,  Pa. — I  intend  to 
make  a  new  garden  on  a  piece  of  sod  ground. 
I  have  a  part  plowed  in  the  fall  and  some  will 
be  plowed  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  tough  sod. 
The  ground  is  a  dark,  sandy  loam  in  fair  con¬ 
dition.  1  have  a  good  lot  of  hickory  wood 
ashes  and  plenty  of  barnyard  manure.  How 
should  they  be  applied  and  how  much? 

An£. — How  much  you  apply  will  depend 
upon  how  rich  you  prefer  to  have  the  soil. 
Hundreds  of  market  gardeners  near  New 
York  use  100  tons  of  stable  manure  every  year 
or  so,  and  they  believe  it  pays  them  so  to  do. 
You  may  use  all  the  way  from  20  to  50  bush¬ 
els  of  the  ashes  per  acre.  Probably  at  the 
rate  of  20  tons  to  the  acre  of  the  manure  will 
insure  you  satisfactory  crops  in  favorable 
seasons.  We  should  harrow  the*manure  in  if 
it  is  fine  enough  to  be  so  disposed  of. 

ABSCESS  OR  URINARY  CYST  IN  KIDNEY  OF  A 
HOG,  ETC. 

J.  W.  H.,  Wellstown,  N.  Y.—  1.  What  was 
the  matter  with  my  hog?  It  lost  the  use  of 
its  hind-quarters  and  I  was  obliged  to  kill  it. 
I  want  information  for  future  use.  On  dis¬ 


section  I  found  one  kidney  so  diseased  that  on 
cutting  it  and  letting  the  matter  escape  hardly 
anything  of  the  kidney  remained,  and  the 
bladder  was  over  half  an  inch  thick  and  re¬ 
sembled  tripe  in  its  internal  appearance.  2. 
What  is  a  remedy  for  a  cow’s  teat  that  leaks 
badly. 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  cyst  in  the  kidney  con taified 
pus  matter  or  broken  down  tissue,  there  was 
an  abscess  of  the  kidney.  If  the  liquid  was 
watery  more  like  the  urine,  it  was  a  urinary 
cyst.  The  former  is  very  rare  while  the  latter 
is  not  uncommon.  There  was  also  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  bladder.  For  the  cyst  in  the  kidney 
there  was  no  remedy.  Inflammation  of  the 
bladder  may  be  treated,  but  such  treatment  is 
usually  not  very  satisfactory  except  under  the 
personal  direction  of  a  competent  practitioner. 

WORK  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE. 

A.  L.,  Brooklyn,  Mick. — How  many  letters 
are  mailed  in  the  United  States  annually? 
How  many  tons  of  mail  matter  are  carried  by 
the  U.  S.  mail  each  year? 

Ans. — There  is  no  way  of  answering  these 
questions  exactly,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
Postmaster-General.  In  1887,  5,851,394,057 
packages  of  ordinary  mail  matter  were 
handled  by  clerks  on  mail  cars  and  boats. 
Besides  this  there  were  950,613  pouches  of 
through  mail  not  opened  by  these  clerks. 
These  would  probably  average  at  least  300 
pieces  each. 


Miscellaneous. 

R.  L.,  Calumet,  Quebec,  Can. — I  heard  it 
stated  last  summer  that  fruits  in  a  garden  at 
Otto wa , where  the  electric  light  shone  at  night, 
ripened  earlier  than  in  places  where  it  did  not 
shine.  This  light  is  said  to  possess  the  same 
stimulating  qualities  for  plant  growth  as  day 
or  sunlight.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  theory  ? 

Ans. — Yes;  there  is  some  truth,  as  careful¬ 
ly  conducted  experiments  abroad  have  shown. 
It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  little  chance 
of  the  electric  light  ever  being  turned  to  any 
practical  value  for  this  purpose. 

J.  E.  R.,  Cloverdale,  Kan. — What  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  walnuts? 

Ans. — Walnuts,  when  old  and  dry,  will  not 
sprout  at  all.  If  planted  in  the  spring  they 
should  have  been  kept  in  a  plump  condition 
during  the  winter.  The  best  way  is  to  ore 
serve  the  seeds  in  boxes  of  sand  sunk  in  the 
ground  in  a  dry  place  during  the  winter. 

J.  B.  S.,  E.  Tilton,  N.  Y. — From  where  can 
I  get  eggs  of  the  true  Jersey  Blue  fowl?  2. 
What  is  the  best  small  work  on  fruit  culture? 
3.  Is  the  Annual  Register  still  published  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  if  so  by  what  firm? 

Ans.  1.  Who  can  answer?  2.  Apply  to  C. 
A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  3.  We  believe  it 
is  not  published  now. 

F.  C.  B.,  North  Topeka,  Kansas. — What  is 
the  Rural’s  opinion  of  Professor  Loisette’s 
memory  system? 

Ans. — We  haven’t  tried  it. 

E.  L.  M.,  Charlemont,  Va. — 1.  Where  can 
I  get  sods  or  seeds  of  Bermuda  Grass  and 
Japan  Clover?  2.  I  propose  to  use  S.  C. 
floats  and  kainit  for  corn ;  what  proportion 
of  the  two  should  be  used?  3.  What  is  a 
f Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Beauty 

Skir\  &  Scalp 
F^ESTOF^ED) 
*  by 

CUti  CllF^ 

F^/vy^d  i^S. 


Nothing  is  known  to  science  at  allcom- 
parable  to  the  Cuticura  Remedies  in  their  mar¬ 
vellous  properties  of  cleansing,  purifying  and  beauti¬ 
fying  the  skin  and  in  curing  torturing,  disfiguring, 
itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

Cuticura.  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifler  prepared  from  it,  exter¬ 
nally,  and  Cuticura  Resolvent,  the  new  blood  purl- 
fler.  internally,  cure  every  form  of  skin  and  blood 
disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura.  50c.;  Resolvent, 
81.  Soap,  25c.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
pySend  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


Pimples,  blackheads,  chapped  and  oily  skin 
prevented  by  Cuticura  Soap. 


tDull  aches,  pains,  and  weaknesses  instantly 
relieved  by  the  Cuticura  Anti  pain  Plaster, 
the  only  pain-killing  plaster.  25c. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  2*<-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mall, 
$1.20-  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co. ,  P.  O.  Box  2 1 1 8 ,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  you  want  the  best  garden  you  have 
ever  had,  you  must  sow 

Maule’s  Seeds. 

There  is  no  question  but  that 
Maule’s  Garden  Seeds  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  Their  present  popularity 
in  almost  every  county  in  the 
United  States  shows  it,  for  I 
now  have  customers  at  more  than 
22,500  post-offices.  When  once 
sown,  others  are  not  wanted  at 
any  price.  Over  one-quarter  of 
a  million  copies  of  my  new  Catar- 
log-ue  for  1888  have  been  mailed 
already.  Every  one  'pronounces 
it  the  most  original  and  readable 
Seed  Catalogue  ever  published.  It 
contains  among -other  things  cash 
prizes  for  premium  vegetables,  etc., 
to  the  amount  of  $2500,  and  also 
beautiful  illustrations  of  over  500 
vegetables  and  flowers  (IS  being  in 
colors ).  These  are  only  two  of 
many  striking  features.  You 
should  not  think  of  Purcha¬ 
sing  any  Seeds  this  Spring 
before  sending  for  it.  It  is 
mailed  free  to  all  enclosing  stamp 
for  return  postage.  Address 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Best  CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER  in  the  world. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp 
for  circ  alar  and  price.  S.  M  >1  A  COM  HE  If. 

Admits,  Grand  Isle  Co..  Vt. 


s 


IBLEY’S  TESTED  SEED 


Catalogue  Free  i  Containing 
all  the  latent  novelties  and  stand 
aid  virieties  of  Garden.  Field  and 
FlowirSeedn  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  should  consult  it  before 

iorchasinp .  St  >ck s  p  ti re  and  fr eRh, prices  reasonable, 
ddress  Minim  Sihlev  &  (lo.t 
Kocheiter  N. 


S 


V.,  or  Clilcugo,  Ilia. 


CC  rno  Myl  £8  Catalogue  of  TV  nv  «Sr  CBC  C 
wtCU*  True  Serds.  at  Just  Prices.  •  H  f  £ 


Geo. 


True  Seeds,  at ,)  ust  Prices. 

II.  Colvin,  Seed  Grower.  Dalton,  Pa. 


SEEDS 

Fresh,  Reliable;  celebrated 
for  Purity  and  Strong  Germinat¬ 
ing  Qualities.  Only  2  and  3c  per 
large  package,  and  novelty  extras  with 
all  orders.  Mammoth  Seed  Farms!  One  Acre 
nr  Solid  Olnss!  Write  for  my  Beautiful 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  Free. 

II.  W.  HIJCK.BEE, 
Kockfcrd  Seed  Farm,  •  ItOCKFOKD,  ILL. 


SEEDS 


To  introduc  our  Seed* 

_ i a  among  new  Farmers 

ami  Gardeners  wo  are  giving  away  a 
_  lar?e  collection  FREE,  including  a  pack¬ 
age  of  THIS  WONDERFUL  FLOUR  CORN  that  yields  as  much 
good  flour  per  acre  as  4  acres  of  wheat.  Our  beautiful  Catalogue 
•honldborcad  by  al  1  Farm* r*  and  Gardenprs  before  beginning 
their  spring  work.  Free  to  all  who  need  Seeds.  Send  a  list  of 
Seed  buyers.  J.  A.  Ererltt  Co.,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


SEEDS 

Johnson  &  Stokes' 


GARDEN  &  FARM 
MANUAL!  1888 

Is  the  best  we  ever 
issued.  It  contains 
colored  plates 
and  hundreds  of  beautiful  illustrations,  and  the 
finest  listof  Novelties  and  Standard  Varie¬ 
ties  everoffered.  On  receipt  of  I  Oc. in  stamps 
we  will  send  it,  together  with  a  packet  of  our  v,  o  n  - 
derful  SPANISH  KING  ONION.  The 
largest  and  finest  onion  ever  grown,  weigh 
ingover  3  lbs.  each.  Our  catalogue  price  for 
|  the  onion  seed  alone  is  20c.  Mention  thin  paper 

IV~  Address  JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

219  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


YHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


cheap  fertilizer  for  cow-peas  to  be  turned 
under  green? 

A  ns. — You  can  gpt  seeds  of  Bermuda  Grass 
of  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  St.,  N.  Y. 
You  will  have  to  buy  sods  of  farmers  upon 
whose  land  the  grass  grows.  Japan  Clover 
seeds  are  not  yet  offered  for  sale  by  seedsmen. 
Ask  H.  W.  Ravenel,  of  Aiken,  S.  C.  2.  Two 
bags  of  floats  to  one  of  kainit.  3.  The  floats 
and  kainit  would  be  good  with  the  addition  of 
cotton  seed. 

DISCUSSION. 

OVERPOTTING. 

A.  P.  New  York  City.  — A  late  Rural 
asks  what  is  overpotting  and  why  is 
it  injurious  to  plants.  Overpotting  is 
putting  a  small  or  weak  plant  in  a  pot  too 
arge  for  the  size  or  the  state  of  health  of  the 
plant.  All  plants  take  their  nourishment  in  a 
fluid  state  i.  e.  when  held  in  solution  by  the 
water  contained  in,  and  administered  to,  the 
soil ;  therefore  water  is  a  direct  and  necessary 
agent  in  the  absorption  of  the  food  of  plauts. 
But  the  salutary  influence  of  water  is  only 
exerted  when  it  is  evenly  and  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  particles  of  the  soil,  and 
disposed  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  throughout  the  soil,  as  it  is  only  in  this 
state  that  chemical  changes  can  go  on  be¬ 
tween  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  substances 
forming  the  compost,  which  render  the  plant- 
food  soluble  and  fit  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
spongioles,  and  thus  appropriated  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  plants.  Whenever  there 
is  an  excess  of  moisture  present  in  the  soil,  it 
becomes  less  open  and  porous :  the  particles  of 
water  cohere,  instead  of  being  separated,  and 
consequently  the  free  access  of  atmospheric 
air  is  prevented ;  the  soil  eventually  becomes  so 
saturated,  sodden,  and  soured  that  the  absorb¬ 
ing  fibers  (fibrillas  and  spongioles)  become  so 
surcharged  with  food  (which  the  small  or 
weak  plant  cannot  assimilate)  that  stagnation 
follows,  the  fibers  rot  and  the  whole  plant 
decays.  All  this  takes  place  iu  a  pot  which  is 
too  large ;  overpotting  is  therefore  really  over¬ 
watering;  the  plant  cannot  take  up  all  the 
moisture  and  evaporation  is  too  slow ;  the  air  is 
excluded;  the  soil  becomes  soon  sodden  and 
packed,  stagnation  and  fermentation  set  in, 
and  the  gardener  states  that  the  plant  was 
overpotted. 


SNOW  AND  COLD  WEATHER  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Heavy  mow  and  unprecedentedly  cold 
weather;  condition  of  things  in  Placer 
County;  great  injury  to  fruit  trees  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley;  fruits  from  Auburn; 
grasses  all  annuals;  irrigation  extor¬ 
tion;  a  change  for  the  better. 

Rural  readers  have  heard  of  the  terrible 
storms  and  intense  cold  that  have  from  time 
to  time  reigned  in  the  Middle  and  far  North¬ 
western  States  since  the  week  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  have  any 
more  than  a  vague  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  present  winter  in  California.  I  have  to¬ 
day— Jan.  16th — received  a  letter  from  an  in¬ 
telligent  fruit  grower  located  at  Auburn, 
Placer  Co.,  Cal. — approximate  latitude  38° 
40  min.  N.,  longitude  121°  west.  He  writes 
under  date  of  Jan.  9th,  and  says: 

‘“We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  winter  such 
as  has  never  before  been  known  in  this  part 
of  California,  though  that  of  1852  somewhat 
resembled  it  in  the  features  of  low  tempera¬ 
ture  and  snow.  We  have  had  about  eight  or 
ten  inches  of  snow,  and  if  it  had  been  dry 
there  would  have  been  not  less  than  12  inches, 
and  it  has  now  been  on  the  ground  for  three 
days.  For  three  nights  the  thermometer  has 
registered  from  16  to  20  degrees  above  zero. 
This  morning,  now  as  I  write  at  5.30  a.  m., 
the  figures  are  15  above — the  coldest  yet.  I 
turned  out  quite  early  this  morning,  raked 
out  the  coals  and  put  on  pine  chunks,  wonder¬ 
ing  all  the  while  what  effect  this  cold  snap 
would  have  on  real  estate.  The  papers  here 
keep  shady  as  to  the  severe  character  of  this 
unprecedented  cold  spell.  The  snow  down  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  River  melted 
as  fast  as  it  fell,  and  how  badly  it  frosted 
things  I  have  not  yet  beard.  HeVe  we  fear 
the  orange  and  lemon  trees  are  all  killed; 
still,  some  think  snow  on  the  ground  may 
save  them ;  but  we  shall  not  know  for  a  week 
or  two  what  the  damage  is.  I  have  not  heard 
from  the  Los  Angeles  country  yet,  nor  shall 
I  get  any  trustworthy  account  until  I  see  in¬ 
dividuals  from  there.  The  Sacramento 
papers  report  that  we  here  in  Auburn  have 
two  inches  of  snow,  but  they  don’t  say  a  word 
about  the  range  .of  .temperature.  Of  course, 
till  we  know  to  the  contrary,  we  try  to  .feel 
everything  is  all  right  except  the  olives. 

We  sent  a  carload  of  our  fruit  products  to 
the  fail'  at  IrfQS  Angeles,  to  let  them  and  the 


world  know  that  that  section  is  not  all  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  to  demonstrate  also  that  we 
were  about  to  make  the  citrus  fruits  a  special¬ 
ty,  and  olives  into  the  bargain.  We  can  grow 
better  shipping  grapes — Tokays,  Muscats  and 
Cbasselas — than  folks  can  lower  down  in  the 
valley,  as  ours  are  firmer  and  bear  transporta 
tion  better,  and  our  olives  too  are  free  from 
the  scab,  the  scourge  of  the  valley.  We  have 
no  fogs  and  our  oranges  are  freer  from  rust 
than  those  of  the  warmer  valley  climate  far¬ 
ther  south. 

If  the  late  cold  weather  has  killed  the  cit¬ 
rus,  olive,  and  other  tender  fruit  trees,  there 
is  an  end  of  our  fruit  boom  at  present.  Our 
grasses  here  are  all  or  nearly  all  annuals,  and 
hay  is  $20  a  ton— not  a  bad  price  for  Californ¬ 
ia  since  it  is  worth  $12  in  the  corn  and  cattle 
counties  of  Illinois.  At  least  the  people  here 
say  the  grasses  come  annually  from  the  seed, 
and  I  think  it  is  so,  for  where  they  have 
started,  there  are  no  more-  roots  in  the  soil 
than  are  to  be  found  in  germinating  Timothy 
or  Red  Top.  Cattle  men  have  to  fodder  a 
great  deal  more  than  people  East  realize. 

The  irrigation  companies  have  bedh  making 
new  arrangements  about  water.  Last  year 
the  price  of  it  was  25  cents  per  day  for  what 
water  would  run  through  an  inch-square  hole, 
with  six  inches  of  head.  One  could  take  it  as 
long  as  he  chose  after  he  began ;  but  if  he 
stopped  he  could  not  renew.  Now  one  must 
take  it  five  months  at  30  cents  an  inch,  or  one 
year  at  123 4  cents.  So  we  have  to  pay 
the  same  money  to  the  company  anyway, 
whether  we  take  it  five  months  or  twelve. 
What  I  am  writing  applies  to  this  section  of 
the  foot-hills,  in  Placer  County.  Up  to  this 
cold  snap  we  have  had  delightful  weather — 
just  cool  enough  to  be  pleasant.  We  worked 
in  our  shirt  sleeves,  drove  to  town  bare¬ 
handed;  saw  lots  of  children  barefoot  until 
after  New  Year’s,  though  the  weather  was 
too  cold  for  exposure  of  the  kind  to  be  safe. 

Later  in  the  Day  —The  sun  is  coming 
out  brightly  and  I  hope  and.  think  the  snow 
will  soon  be  over.”  J.  J.  b. 
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Dakota. 

Alexandria,  Hamon  Co.,  Dec.  27.— We 
are  having  a  greater  amount  of  snow-fall 
than  during  any  of  the  three  previous  win¬ 
ters  I  have  been  here.  Farmers  are  looking 
for  a  proportionate  increase  in  next  year’s 
crops.  Those  who  always  see  shadows  in  a 
cloudless  sky  are  looking  for  a  large  crop  of 
“chinch  bugs,”  because  the  snow  came  before 
the  ground  froze.  We  shall  see  wbat  we 
shall  see.  T.  h.  y. 

Idaho. 

Horse-Shoe  Bend,  Boise  Co.,  December  22. 
— The  following  notes  may  be  usdful  to  some 
readers  of  the  Rural  who  intend  planting  a 
new  orchard  in  this  region.  The  nights  of 
the  11th,  12th  and  13th  of  May  (1887)  were 
very  cold.  Generally  frosts  are  not  later  than 
the  10th  of  May.  The  thermometer  read  24, 
25  and  25  degrees  above  zero.  Quite  thick  ice 
was  formed.  I  had  planted  Alfalfa  and  Red 
Clover  and  they  were  just  up;  a  few  plants 
had  the  first  leaf.  I  was  surprised  to  find  ray 
Alfalfa  uninjured.  Most-seed  catalogues  will 
tell  you  to  plant  it  after  frosts  are  over  in  the 
spring.  In  many  places  barley,  oats  and 
wheat  were  killed  entirely.  The  early -fruit 
buds  of  raspberries,  blackberries  and  straw¬ 
berries  were  injured.  The  fruit  buds  of  apple, 
pear,  peach,  plum  and  a  few  other  trees 
were  frozen  to  death,  except  in  favorable 
places.  The  phrase,  “in  favorable  places,” 
means  this:  For  four  years  past,  I  have  been 
making  notes  of  our  climate  iu  connection 
with  fruit-bearing  trees.  By  comparing  my 
notes  I  am  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 
1.  Those  orchards  that  bear  fine  fruit  every 
year  are  favored  with  steady  winds  every  clear 
night  from  March  to  the  middle  of  May,  and 
through  September  and  October.  2.  These 
winds  are  never  known  to  blow  in  low,  level 
valleys.  They  are  always  found  from  20  to 
1,200  feet  perpendicularly  up  the  hill  or  moun¬ 
tain.  The  mountain  must  slope  directly  to 
some  prominent  valley.  3.  They  always  blow 
down  hill  and  are  very  close  to  the  earth. 
They  are  confined  to  gulches  or  ravines. 
Their  path  is  so  definitely  marked  that  that 
part  of  an  orchard  crossed  by  them  will*  be 
full  of  fine  fruit  while  the  trees  in  the  same 
orchard,  not  in  the  breeze,  would  bear  no 
fruit  at  all.  These  light  winds  are  never  very 
cold.  A  person  riding  across  the  country  de¬ 
tects  the  warm  air  the  moment  he  enters  it. 
Small  fruits  and  berries  favored  with  these 
warm  currents  of  air  pass  through  the  winter 
quite  free  from  injury,  while  those  of  the 
same  kind  growing  in  a  quiet  place  would  be 
killed  to  the  snow  line.  If  therefore  one 
plants  an  orchard  here  on  the  high  table  lands 
lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  on 
the  east,  and  the  Cascade  Range  on  the  west, 
and  looks  for  fruit  every  year  he  must  select 
a  location  where  the  down-hill  wind  blows  the 
steadiest  and  strongest  during  the  clear  nights 


of  spring  and  late  fall.  It  is  not  every  hill  or 
ravine  that  is  blessed  with  warm  winds  so 
that  one  must  go  where  he  thinks  the  wind 
may  blow,  and  then  he  must  watch  a  few 
evenings  and  mornings  in  the  spring  and  the 
fall.  If  the  winds  are  favorable  he  can 
plant  his  orchard  and  he  is  sure  to 
reap  a  good  reward.  If  he  wants  fruit  every 
two  years  in  five,  let  him  plant  in  a  quiet  ra¬ 
vine,  in  a  low,  level  valley,  “subscriber.” 

Illinois. 

Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  Jan.  24.— The  continu¬ 
al  home  demand  for  corn  and  its  high  price 
have  put  a  good  deal  of  money  into  circula' 
tion  this  season.  When  an  Illinois  farmer 
can  get  45  to  50  cents  a  bushel  for  corn  in 
January,  there  is  little  inducement  to  hold 
it  until  summer.  Hence  less  than  usual  corn 
is  in  cribs  in  the  surplus  corn  belt.  Corn  is 
selling  at  all  points  at  from  35  to  40  cents  per 
bushel.  The  crop  of  D86  is  all  gone.  The 
Southern  demand  for  corn  continues.  Nebras¬ 
ka  had  a  fair  crop,  but  she  has  shipped  so 
much  to  other  States  that  she  has  not  been  as 
bare  of  corn  for  years  as  she  is  to-day.  In 
Northwestern  Iowa,  where  the  crop  was  good, 
farmers  are  selling  corn  quite  freely.  The 
demand  for  shelled  corn  from  Wisconsin  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  blockade  of  snow 
through  Minnesota  and  Dakota  and  some  por¬ 
tions  of  Iowa  has  put  a  stop  to  the  movement 
of  spring  wheat,  and  there  is  no  probability 
of  any  change  in  this  respect  until  after  seed¬ 
ing  is  over.  The  absence  of  freezing  and 
thawing  weather  and  the  fair  amount  of  snow 
upon  the  ground  are  good  for  wheat.  While 
the  country  was  greatly  relieved  by  rains 
during  November  and  December,  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  only  small  reserves  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  ground  to-day.  M.  s.  T. 

Kansas. 

Emporia,  Lyon  Co  ,  Jan.  9. — Weare having 
an  open  winter  so  far,  but  it  is  very  cold 
in  spells.  Good  for  stock.  A  great  many 
farmers  haven’t  a  nubbm  of  corn  but  what 
they  buy  at  45  to  50  cents  per  bushel.  It’s 
hard  on  us  when  we  lose  the  corn  crop.  Very 
little  of  any  grain  was  raised  in  this  vicinity 
last  summer  or  indeed  for  the  last  two  seasons. 
Every  thing  we  have  to  sell  is  low  except 
hogs  which  bring  a  good  price,  but  they  were 
cleared  out  early  half  fat.  All  kinds  of  stock 
are  healthy.  Very  little  wheat  has  been 
sown.  As  hard  as  the  times  are  I  don’t  know 
how  to  do  without  the  Rural.  I  like  its  vig¬ 
ilance  in  exposing  frauds.  w.  H.  w. 

Walnut,  Crawford  Co.,  Jan.  12. — We  have 
had  a  pleasant  winter  so  far;  not  much  snow 
or  rain  and  no  bad  storms.  The  fierce  bliz¬ 
zards  which  sweep  over  the  elevated  bleak 
plains  of  Western  Kansas,  lose  their  force  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  this  corner  of  the  State.  This 
county  suffered  but  little  from  drought,  and 
our  crops  were  fairly  good.  Some  farms  are 
changing  hands  at  $20  to  $25  per  acre.  Corn 
is  selling  at  40  cents  a  bushel  and  hay  at  $8 
and  $3  per  ton.  Coal  at  the  mines  in  this 
county  retails  at  $1.25  per  ton.  h.  g. 

Conway,  McPherson  Co.,  January  13. — We 
are  having  quite  a  pleasant  winter  for  stock 
feeding  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  The 
weather  has  been  dry  and  the  ground  bare 
most  of  the  time,  with  not_more  than  two 
inches  of  snow-fall  at  any  one  time.  There 
have  been  some  storms,  but  not’  very  severe, 
the  thermometer  only  going 'below  zero  four 
times  thus  far  in  January,  this  morning  being 
the  coldest — 10  degrees  below.  Stock  is  do¬ 
ing  well  considering  the  scarcity  of  grain.  If 
the  weather  continues  as  favorable  there  will 
be  plenty  of  feed  to  carry  stock  through  in  fair 
shape.  Corn  is  scarce  and  is  worth  40  to  45 
cents.  Oats  are  plenty  and  farmers  generally 
have  some  in  stock  for  sale;  present  price  28 
cents.  Considering  that  .the  pastj' season  was 
the  driest  in  the  history  of  this  county,  far- 
mere  will  feel  that  they  are  tiding  over  win¬ 
ter  quite  well.  Several  creameries  are  just 
starting  in  the  county  and  better  prices  for 
butter  are  looked  for.  Presentjprice,  15  to  18 
cents;  eggs,  20  cents.  Wheat  looks  well. 

J.  M.  R. 

Nebraska. 

Coxville,  Dawes  Co.,  January  8. — This  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Nebraska  is  a  new 
country.  We  have  only  commenced  farming 
within  the  last  two  years.  My  potatoes  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  240  bushels  per  acre  on  ground 
plowed  the  second  time  from  sod.  All  are  not 
rotted  yet.  My  cabbages  were  very  good, 
some  of  them  weighing  18  pounds  each,  and 
my  corn  was  as  good  on  new  breaking  as  lots 
of  the  corn  in  the  East  on  old  ground,  and 
other  crops  were  just  about  the  same. 

J.  c.  M. 

Sweetwater,  Buffalo  Co.,  . January  20. — 
Reports  that  are  coming  iu  show  that  the  loss 
of  life  by  the  late  blizzard  exceeded  that  by 
any  other  for  a  number  of  years.  It  swept  over 
us  very  suddenly  between  the  hours  of  12  and 
one  o’clock  ou  January  12.  The  mortality 
was  not  caused  by  the  amount  of  snow  that 
fell  but  by  the  dryness  of  the  air  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold,  the  thermometer  being  down  to 


25  and  30  degrees  on  the  succeeding  two  morn¬ 
ings.  The’snow  was  blown  from  the  rolling 
and  table  lands  and’lodged  in  the  ravines, 
and  the  traveler  found  it  impossible  to  follow 
the  public  highway  where  from  four  to  10  feet 
of  snow  had  lodged.  Cattle  are  better  cared 
for  among  farmers,  even  if  they  have  only 
straw  sheds  for  shelter, than  by  the  great  cat¬ 
tle  kings  on  the  plains.  The  cattle  were 
shipped  in  the  past  by  the  cattle  kings  and 
sold  in  small  herds  to  the  farmer  on  time 
enough  for  him  to  fatten  them,  and  turn  them 
off  and  turn  over  his  money.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the’ severe  weather  has  cut  down  the 
number  of  the  cattle  on  the  plains  by  35  per 
cent.  Among  farmers  here  hay  is  plenty 
and  cheap.  I  had  75  tons  of  my  own  put  up 
without  any  injury  from  rain  for  50  head  of 
cattle, and  also  25  acres  of  corn  stalks  for  them 
to  run  in,  in  the  [winter.  Cattle  among  the 
farmers  are  doing  well  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  disease  yet.  Hogs  have  been  nearly  a  total 
failure.  This  is  the  third  season  in  which  dis¬ 
ease  has  played  havoc  among  them.  There 
are  but  few  fat  hogs  fit  for  market  in  the 
whole  county.  It  seems  strange  that  prices 
have  not  advanced  more  than  they  they  have. 
It  is  also  reported  that  the  hogs  were  swept 
away  by  the  million  in  Southern  France.  My 
prediction  is  that  pork  in  two  years  more  will 
be  worth  eight  cents.  h.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

Sandy  Hill,  Washington  Co.,  Jan  20. — 
The  Rural  seeds  arealways  planted  and  cared 
for  with  an  expectant  pleasure  and  hope  for 
their  success  that  are  not  experienced  in  the 
care  of  the  common  garden  seeds.  Each  va¬ 
riety  is  carefully  planted  and  labeled  with 
the  name  of  the  seed  and  the  date  of  planting. 
The  Northern  Pedigree  Sweet  Corn  is  the  ear¬ 
liest  I  have  ever  grown.  It  is  of  excellent 
quality,  but  not  productive.  Ears  about  six 
inches  in  length ;  good  for  the  home  garden 
for  extra  early ;  dwarf.  Cleveland’s  Improved 
Valentine  Bean  is  not  surpassed  here  for  a 
green  podded  medium  string  bean;  quality  ex¬ 
tra,  and  it  is  an  immense  cropper.  I  planted 
24  hills,  and  after  using  all  we  wished  green, 
I  harvested  two  quarts  of  fine  beans,  and  will 
plant  them  all  for  marketing  next  spring. 
The  Early  Orange  Squash  is  in  quality  about 
like  the  Hubbard,  and  its  earliness  and  fine 
appearance  should  make  it  a  favorite. 

m  t.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Fayette,  Fayette  Co  — We  had  dry  weather 
here  from  July  until  January  1 ;  but  now  it  is 
as  much  too  wet  as  it  was  formerly  too  dry. 
Wheat  in  the  ground  looks  very  well.  It  is 
short,  but  stands',  very  well.  There  was  an 
average  crop  of  everything  except  fruit  and 
potatoes,  which  were  almost  total  failures. 

New  Alexandria,  Westmorelaud  Co., 
Jan.  20 — I  have  been  taking  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  eight  or  10  years,  and  we  all 
vote  it  No  1  among  agricultural  papers.  In¬ 
deed,  we  think  there  are  few,  if  any,  religious 
papers  that  take  the  high  moral  standing  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  Farmers  in  this  county  have 
no  cause  to  complain.  Wheat,  corn,  oats  and 
hay  were  all  above  the  average.  Potatoes 
and  apples  half  crops.  Peaches  and  pears 
good  crops.  Most  farmers  had  apples  up  to 
January  1.  Potatoes  made  up  in  price  what 
they  lacked  in  quautity,  selling  from  75  cents 
to  $1  per  bushel.  Wheat  brings  85  to  90  cents: 
corn,  55  to  60  cents;  oats 35,  and  hay  about  $10 
per  ton.  The  fall  wheat  is  a  good  stand 
where  sown  early.  Very  little  snow  up  to 
date.  No  sleighing  yet,  but  the  roads  are  in 
good  condition  for  snow.  Westmoreland  is 
the  banner  county  for  natural  gas  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  w. 


Privations  of  Work-Girls.— Mr.  Dana 
says  that  it  is  only  the  poor  girls  who  have  to 
live  upon  what  they  earn  and  have  no  other 
means  of  support  that  are  the  sufferers;  and 
their  privations  are  often  extreme.  They  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
their  pinched,  pale  faces, their  faded  and  well- 
mended  dresses,  and  their  silence.  They  sel¬ 
dom  join  in  that  loud  chorus  of  laughter-  and 
babble,  that  musical  and  almost  charming 
vulgarity,  which  is  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  working  women  of  New  York.  They  are 
silent  because  they  are  hungry.  They  are  the 
victims  of  a  system  whicn  regulates  the  price 
of  labor,  not  according  to  the  amount  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  work;  but  according  to  the  ruthless 
competition  of  the  market.  This  competition 
is  mainly  kept  up  by  farmers’  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters^’ the  country,  who  are  independent  at 
home,  and  sew  at  [odd  hours  for  next  to  noth 
iug.  (Jurjjgirls  themselves  are  also  somewhat 
o  blame  in  this  matter)  because  tbe  majority 
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of  them,  having  other  means  of  support,  are 
willing  to  work  for  the  price  of  their  petti¬ 
coats  alone.  This  is  evidently  one  of  the 
causes  for  the  low  wages  paid  for  female  la¬ 
bor.  It  is  an  extremely  hard  matter  to  rem¬ 
edy;  it  cannot  be  mended  by  strikes,  but  it 
may  probably  be  improved  by  a  wholesome 
agitation  in  favor  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
charity  toward  our  suffering  white  slaves. 

Milk  Analyses. — During  the  last  three 
years  Professor  Alvord  has  compiled  all  the 
reliable  analyses  he  could  find  of  milk  of 
known  origin,  embracing  several  hundred, 
and  his  present  averages,  he  says,  give  these 
comparisons,  as  printed  in  the  Breeder’s 


Gazette: 

In  100  parts  milk,  Jerseys.  All  Breeds.  Holsteins. 

Water .  85.18  87.31  87.92 

Total  Solids..  14  82  12  69  12.08 

Caseine .  3.98  3  41  3.15 

Fat.  ...  .  5.06  3.6(5  3.30 

Sugar .  5.03  4  92  4.90 

Ash .  0.75  0.70  0.73 


Examining  these  figures,  is  there  any  doubt, 
he  asks,  as  to  which  is  the  profitable  milk  to 
produce  for  butter,  or  cheese,  or  food?  Or, 
which  is  the  economical  milk  to  buy  for  any 
purpose?  And  is  it  not  absurd  that  milks  dif¬ 
fering  as  these  do  should  be  sold  at  like  prices? 
He  concludes  that  all  milk  should  be  graded 
on  the  common-sense  basis  of  its  total  solids 
and  sold  according  to  its  actual  food  value 
determined. 

Scrub  vs.  Pure-bred  Cows. — The  advan¬ 
tage  of  keeping  pure-bred  cattle  in  preference 
to  scrubs  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  in  the 
dairy  interests  of  another  State,  remarks  the 
Industrialist  above  quoted  from.  A  good  scrub 
milch  cow  will  require, ordinarily, the  products 
of  four  acres  good  land  for  her  proper  mainten¬ 
ance  for  one  year.  She  will  produce  about 
4,000  pounds  of  milk,  or  1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre,  m  this  time.  Of  this,  at  least  25  pounds 
will  be  necessary  to  make  one  pound  of  but¬ 
ter.  This  gives  a  product  of  40  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  to  the  acre:  which,  at  25  cents  per  pound, 
gives  a  gross  revenue  of  $10  p«r  acre.  From 
this  must  be  paid  the  cost  of  seed,  cultivation, 
and  harvesting  of  crops,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
the  daily  care  of  the  cow.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  pure-bred  J  ersey  or  Guernsey  will  by  the 
aid  of  soiling  crops  and  silage,  live  upon 
the  product  of  one  acre  of  ground  for  a  year. 
In  this  time  she  will  produce  5,000  pounds  of 
milk,  which,  at  20  pounds  to  the  pound  of 
butter,  will  give  a  crop  of  250  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  to  the  acre.  This  at  the  same  price  per 
pound,  gives  a  gross  revenue  of  $62.50  per 
acre,  or  $52.50  a  year  in  favor  of  the  pure 
breed  and  the  silo. 

A  Silo — Its  Cost. — Professor  A.  J.  Cook 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  last 
winter  visited  many  farms  where  silos  were 
in  use,  and  not  a  single  one  of  the  farmers 
visited  could  say  teo  much  for  this  modern 
method  of  preserving  feed.  Many  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  build  more  and  larger  ones.  He 
became  convinced  that  good  silos  were  very 
desirable,  and  resolved  to  build  one. 

Professor  Cook’s  silo,  as  he  states  in  the 
Michigan  Farmer,  is  14  by  15  feet,  inside 
measurement,  and  20  feet  high.  It  extends 
from  the  basement  story  of  his  barn  12  feet 
above  the  first  floor.  Except  the  stone  wall 
on  one  side,  which  is  two  feet  thick  and  eight 
feet  high,  it  consists  of  double  walls  separated 
by  plank  joists  one  fooc  wide.  The  outer 
wall  is  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  inch  boards 
with  building  paper  between.  The  inner  wall 
is  sheeted  and  plastered  with  water-lime,  just 
as  he  would  plaster  a  good  cistern.  The  stone 
wall  is  also  plastered  in  the  same  way.  A 
door  extends  from  top  to  bottom.  This  is 
made  of  inch  boards,  six  inches  wide  and  one 
inch  thick,  and  is  also  doubled.  The  inner 
door  is  single,  and  will  become  very  tight  with 
the  swelling  of  the  moisture;  the  outer  one  is 
made  of  two  thicknesses  of  boards  and  paper 
sheeting  between.  Professor  Cook  is  very 
much  pleased  with  his  silo.  It  is  well-built, 
and  cost  him  only  $126.88,  though  he  used  $20 
worth  of  old  siding  for  the  inner  part  of  the 
outside  wall.  This  silo  holds  70  tons  of  ensi¬ 
lage. 

Packing  Butter. — Our  respected  friend 
Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  says,  in  Country  Home,  that 
when  butter  is  packed,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  careful  housewife,  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  more  than  10 per  cent,  of  water;  some  of 
this  dries  out  before  it  gets  to  market,  perhaps 
two  per  cent.  Such  butter  will  never  be  so 
Popular  as  the  fresh  made,  although  more 
honest  in  its  character,  because  it  does  not 
spread  as  readily  and  does  not  look  so  light 
and  lustrous.  Plenty  of  moisture  sets  the  but¬ 
ter  off  in  its  appearance  and  adds  to  its  good 
looks  and  does  not  injure  its  taste  at  all.  The 
water  absorbs  the  aroma  and  helps  hold  it  for 
a  short  time.  Such  butter  will  not  keep  well 
and  some  good  people  might  say  it  was  a  sin 
to  sell  it  so.  Any  person  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  ought  to  know  that  it  contains  more 
moisture,  atjij  it  is  tbe  moisture  which  makes 


it  as  it  is  —  that  is,  as  consumers  want 
it.  If  we  never  do  anything  more  than  to 
make  our  butter  as  people  want  it,  plastic, 
bright  and  palate-pleasing,  we  shall  get  along. 
No  butter  is  pure  fat  alone,  and  the  popular 
butter  is  simply  .more  moist  than  the  unpopu¬ 
lar. 

A  good  farm  newspaper,  says  Secretary 
Graham  in  the  Industrialist,  the  bright  little 
paper  published  by  the  Ag.  Coll  ,  of  Kansas, 
furnishes  an  education  to  the  farmer  and  bis 
children,  that  can  be  had  in  no  other  way. 
The  agricultural  press  of  this  country  now 
counts  among  its  workers  some  of  the  bright¬ 
est  and  best  minds  of  the  day ;  and  the  farmer 
who  subscribes  for  the  good  farm  papers,  and 
reads  them,  gets,  in  a  well-digested  form,  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  men.  A  good  farm 
paper  has  some  points  in  common  with  a  good 
Short-horn.  It  has  no  waste  “leather”  in  front 
and  does  not  taper  off  behind.  It  is  built  on 
the  “square,”  and  has  all  parts  well  filled.  Its 
back  is  broad  enough  to  carry  the  weight  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  and  furnish  meat  for  all 
consumers.  It  is  built  “close  to  the  ground,” 
and  carries  with  it  in  condensed  form,  the 
refined  essence  of  the  earth  from  which  it 
gains  support. 


BY  THE  SHORT  WAY. 

For  full  directions  for  making  hot-beds  and 
cold-frames,  see  the  catalogues  announced  in 
these  columns . . 

Striped  Zinnias  are  among  the  novelties  of 

merit  in  the  new  catalogues _ Try  the 

Double  White  Phlox  Drummondii.  Fimbria- 
ta  and  Cuspidata  (Phloxes)  are  also  good . 

The  “Express”  Cabbage  is  said  to  be  of 
small  size  and  the  earliest  of  all  cabbages.  It 
resembles  Etampes _ The  All  Seasons  Cab¬ 

bage  seems  to  adapt  itself,  according  to  seeds¬ 
men’s  reports,  to  early  or  late  sowing.  It  is 

highly  recommended - Try  Thorburn’s  Gilt- 

edge  Snowball  Cauliflower.  It  is  said  to  be, 
by  those  who  know, the  very  best  cauliflower 
in  cultivation. . .  .The  new  dwarf  okra,  named 
Density,  grows  about  two  feet  high,  producing 
long,  fleshy  pods . . . 

Try  the  new  pepper,  “Celestial,”  a  Chinese 
sort  which  is  said  to  set  its  fruit  early  in  the 
season  and  continues  so  to  do  until  frost.  .... 

The  Sibley  Squash  holds  its  stem  at  the 
larger  end.  The  seed  shows  this  to  be  a  new 
vaiiety.  Shell  pale  green,  very  hard  and  thin. 
The  flesh  is  solid,  thick  and  of  fine  quality. 
The  weight  runs  from  eight  to  10  pounds. 
Ripens  with  the  Hubbard . 

During  the  session  of  the  late  Dairy  Con¬ 
vention  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Wheeler 
took  exception  to  Major  Alvord’s  advice  in 
regard  to  Jersey  cows,  according  to  the  Culti¬ 
vator.  Holsteins,  he  said,  would  produce 
more  milk  that  was  up  to  the  legal  standard, 
and  it  would  bring  as  much  money  as  Jersey 
milk.  He  has  some  Holstein  cows  that  will 
return  him  $100  a  year  in  milk  sold,  and  he 
does  not  feed  highly  either.  One  heifer,  in 
ten  months,  has  produced  $86,  and  will  reach 
$100  before  she  goes  out  of  milk,  and  her  grain 
feed  has  not  cost  over  $20.  He  is  breeding  for 
a  dairy  of  forty  cows  that  will  yield  $100  worth 
of  milk  each,  and  he  believes  he  will  get  it. 
Several  other  gentlemen  followed  up  this  lead 
with  telling  emphasis . 

To  protect  fruit  trees  against  rabbits,  mice, 
etc.,  Samuel  Miller  tells  us  in  Popular  Gar¬ 
dening,  to  take  fine  wire  netting,  such  as  is 
used  for  window  screens,  shear  into  strips  18 
inches  broad,  then  into  lengths  to  surround 
the  trees  and  lap  over  considerably.  This  will 
also  protect  the  tree  against  the  borer . 

Mr.  Hoard  says  that  a  healthy  milch  cow, 
in  full  flow  of  milk,  will  drink  and  requires 
sixty  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  water  per 
diem.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  one  to 
take  one-half  or  even  one-quarter  of  this 
amount  of  ice-water,  nor  will  they  drink  the 
ice-water  or  cold  water  with  any  regularity. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Live  Stock  Jour¬ 
nal  claims  the  following  advantages  of  cross¬ 
bred  poultry  as  stock  for  the  farmer.  1.  Cross¬ 
bred  chickens  are  less  liable  to  disease.  2. 
They  grow  rapidly.  3.  Individuality  is  not 
wholly  lost  by  crossing.  4.  The  laying  quali¬ 
ties  of  several  breeds,  and  of  poultry  general¬ 
ly,  will  be  improved  by  crossing.  5.  Cross¬ 
bred  fowls  will,  as  a  rule,  attain  a  greater 
izetbanif  pure  bred.  An  additional  points 
for  English  poultrymen  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  damp  soil,  which  is  fatal  to  the  Dorking 
—the  favorite  English  breed— would  not  mil¬ 
itate  against  the  produce  of  a  cross  with  that 
breed . 

A  writer  in  the  London  Live  Stock  Jour¬ 
nal  records  the  fact  that  he  has  two  freemar- 
tins  that  are  breeding  regularly.  Both  are 
Hereford  heifers — twin  calves  in  each  case 
with  a  bull,  The  writer  concludes  that  a  free- 
niartm  from  a  good  dairy  cow  should  never 

be  discarded  without  a  trial . 

GQYpflfLL,  the  Kansas  State  ageqt 


who  was  appointed  to  determine  what  sugar 
production  was  entitled  to  the  two-cent  boun¬ 
ty  offered  by  the  Legislature,  says  in  his  re¬ 
port  that  farmers  cannot  make  sugar  at  a 
profit  in  a  mall  way.  A  heavy  expenditure 
of  money  is  required  in  the  machinery  and 
buildings.  He  holds  that  Kansas  farmers,  if 
they  are  not  obliged  to  haul  over  two  miles, 
will  be  able  to  grow  cane  at  a  profit  for  two 
dollars  a  ton.  He  admits  that  the  present 
processes  employed  in  sugar  making  are  far 
from  perfection,  and  cautions  those  who  have 
neither  experience  nor  knowledge  not  to  rush 

into  the  business . 

The  passion  flower,  Constance  Elliot,  en¬ 
dures  20  degrees  of  frost  with  our  contributor 
Mr.  Falconer,  according  to  the  American 
Florist.  Clianthus  Dampieri  lived  through 
several  sharp  frosts  unscathed,  but  10  degrees 

of  frost  killed  it  . . . . 

A  writer  in  the  Michigan  Farmer — one  of 
the  best  of  our  Western  agricultural  ex¬ 
changes — says  that  he  had  10  head  of  cattle 
which  were  very  lousy,  and  he  tried  various 
remedies  without  much  success.  He  finally 
sprinkled  Slug  Shot  upon  them  and  rubbed  it 
well  into  the  hair.  Two  applications  did  the 
business.  Now  Slug  Shot  is  a  mixture  of 
some  form  of  arsenic  with  lime,  plaster  or 
both.  The  secret  of  its  efficacy,  as  the  R.  N.  -Y. 
believes,  lies  in  the  thorough  intermixture, 
or  rather  the  thorough  extension  of  the  ar¬ 
senic  by  the  lime  or  plaster.  This  is  also  the 
secret  of  its  harmlessness.  So  small  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  poison  is  mingled  with  so  large  a 
quantity  of  the  plaster  that  a  considerable 
quantity  would  have  to  be  eaten  to  injure  an 
animal.  . 


ABSTRACTS. 

N.  E.  Farmer:  “In  the  progress  of  the  art 
of  bee  keeping  it  would  seem  that  only  another 
step  is  needed  to  place  bee  breeding  on  a  level 
with  stock  breeding,  and  to  make  registers  as 
necessary  to  the  bee  keeper  as  to  the  shepherd 
or  poulterer.  Queen  bees  are  as  long-lived  as 
sheep  or  hens,  and  their  individual  characters 

seem  to  be  quite  as  variable.” - Farm  and 

Home:  “Spare  us  from  the  long-winded  ‘ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome’  that  forms  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  too  many  farmers’  institutes.  Such 
talk  occupies  valuable  time  that  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  the  short  and  practical  papers  or  the 
telling  of  practical  experience  that  comprise 
the  essential  and  most  valuable  features  of  in¬ 
stitute  work.” - Hoard’s  Dairyman:  “The 

best  cow  in  the  world  in  the  hands  of  a  stingy 
feeder  will  soon  be  no  better  than  a  scrub. 
Hundreds  of  times  have  we  seen  cows  bought 
of  stingy  feeders,  that  were  barely  paying 
their  keep,  but  when  given  a  fair  show  devel¬ 
oped  into  very  profitable  animals.  The 
stingy  feeder  is  almost  always  an  ignorant 
feeder.  He  doesn’t  know  how  to  feed  even  that 

which  he  feeds  out.” - Michigan  Farmer: 

“Thrashing  corn  has  come  to  stay.” - 


gjftiisrcUattMUjS 


B  LATCH  FORD’S 

Royal  Stock  Food  Cattle  Cake 

OR 

EXTRA  OIL  CAKE. 


(See  Analysis  and  feeding  Value.) 

For  the  rapid  fattening  of  stock,  and  also  for  In¬ 
creasing  the  yield  of  milk,  and  producing  a  larger 
percentage  of  butter  fats.  Try  it  and  compare  re¬ 
sults. 


BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL. 


For  raising  young  stock  with  very  little  milk,  and 
for  preventing  scouring. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  “Pamphlet  on  Feeding”  and  Testimonials, 
mailed  free  by 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Self  Guiding:.  Uses  a  wheel  landside.  Two  horses 
instead  of  three.  A  ten  year  old  boy  instead  of  a  plow¬ 
man.  No  pole  (except  among  stumps).  No  side  draft. 
No  neck;  weight.  No  lifting  at  corners.  Easier  driving. 

straigbter  I  IfiUTFR  DRAFT  THAN  ANY 
furrows,  and  MUniCW  UHHM  PLOW  on  or 

off  wheels.  Will  plow  any  ground  a  mower  can  cut 
over.  No  equal  in  hard,  Btony  ground,  or  on  hillsides. 
Oui  book.  “  FUN  ON  THE  FARM,”  seat  Fre* 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO .■OTiffi* 

1 1ST  Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  given 
erdertj  frvm  poiafci  wbero.tre  u«  a 


ACTIVE  AGENTS  WANTED! 


—  To  canvass  for  our  Improved - 

Thomas  Reversible  Harrow, 
Spring  Tooth  Harrow, 
Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow. 


For  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and  Terms,  Address 

Herendeen  Mfg.  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


$TEAM !  SIEAM! 


Wk  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P„ 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

A  Large  lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 


Box  17.  Elmira,  N,  Y, 


Pennsylvania  Agricnltnral  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farquhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 


Semi  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sia- 
tionarj,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ka- 
_* — a  specialty.  Warranted  equator 
superiorta 
any  made. 


Addro*s  k  .  —  • 


diggIr 


ECZjI 
POST 
HOLE 

The  Greatest  LABOR-SAVING  tool  ever 
invented  for  digging  holes  in  the  ground.  Thii 
machine  works  on  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE* 
and  is  unlike  any  thing;  in  the  market.  Wo 
claim  for  thin  tool:  1st.  That  one  can  dir 
from  TWO  to  THREE  HUNDRED  hole* 
two  feet  deep  in  one  dav.  2d.  That  it  will  dig 
hole*  any  SIZE  or  DEPTH  required,  and 
will  work  successfully  in  VERY  HARD  or 
ROUGH  ground  where  other  diggers  and 
augers  will  not  work  at  all.  3d.  You  stand  up 
straight  while  using  it,  consequently  no  back¬ 
breaking  work.  It  will  pay  you  to  send 
for  descriptive  circular  and  prices  to  P. 

COLE  A  00*9  Successor*,  to 


GRIND  Bo°nUe,K« 

U  II  I  II  U  OysterShells; 

Graham  Flour  <6  Corn,  in  the 

CCjHAND  MILL(FPatent“a 

Qw  lOOper  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  ROWER  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
tout  on  (-.plication.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 


THE  LIGHTNING  HITCH 

Is  an  invention  by  which  a  horse 
can  be  hitched  and  unhitch'd 
to  and  from  a  carriage  almost 
INSTANTLY.  Easily  and 
Cheaply  Adjusted'"  any  set 
of  Harness,  doing  away  with  long 
traces,  breech  straps,  fastening  and  unfastening  of 
buckles;  pulls  from  whiflletree  Stylish,  simple, always 
fits.  Comfortable  to  the  horse.  Thousands  in  use.  Sells  on 
sir/ht.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  circular. 
Address  The  LIGHTNING  '  ~  " 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

Save  time  and  money  by  using  llolt’i  celebrated 

F0R6E  and  KIT  of  TOOLS  For  $20 

Larger  8ize,  126.  Single  Forge.  $10. 
Blacksmiths’  Tools,  Hand  Prills,  Ac. 
HOLT  MFQ.  CO.I  52 Central  Way  CleTelaadaO, 


GRINDER 


PerfecrMowing 


Machine  Knife 
Grinder, 


15000 

Machines  in  actual 
use  testifying  to  its 
merits. 


Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing 
Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
HIGGANUM  MANUF’G.  CORPORATION, 
Main  Office:  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Successors  to  R.  H.  Allen  Sc  Co.,  189  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOMPSON'S 

°a!»uSEEDER 

1  Sows  Clover,  Timothy,  Red  Top  and  all 
kinds  of  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  the 
acre  as  evenly  and  accurately  as  the  best 
grain  drill.  U nrivalleil  for  fast  and  accu- 
Indispensable  for  sow¬ 
ing  in  windy  weather. 
Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  tes¬ 
timonials,  &c. 
Manufactured  by 

0.  E.  THOMPSON 
YPSILASTI,  men. 


’V0 


AliOliLDS  4  AUSTIN, 

tSi  manufacturers, 

167  &  160 

LAKE  STREET. 
CHICAGO,  ILL 

EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY 
GIVEN  TO 
ACTIVE 
AGENTS, 


FES  4 


THE 

RURAL-  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  S4  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1«&8. 


The  next  number  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  will 
be  given  up  in  considerable  part  to  the 
consideration  of  manures  and  fertilizers. 


Awaiting  publication  is  a  well  consid¬ 
ered  article  by  Joseph  Harris  on  “A  Few 
Words  About  the  Postal  Laws.” 


Tiie  illustrations,  drawn  from  nature, 
of  horns  sawed  from  cattle  of  various  ages, 
shown  upon  the  first  page  of  this  issue, 
should  interest  those  who  keep  cattle,  and 
throw  some  light  as  well  upon  several 
questions  which  are  now  being  discussed 
as  to  the  desirability  or  judiciousness  of 
dehorning. 

In  last  week’s  Rural  a  correspondent 
started  the  discussion  relating  to  the 
Weather  Bureau.  Do  farmers  want  any 
help  from  the  Signal  Service?  Do  they 
know  of  any  way  by  means  of  which  the 
signals  could  be  placed  within  range  of 
their  vision  before  the  promised  storm  or 
cloudy  day  announced  itself  in  person,  so 
to  speak?  These  are  questions  that  can¬ 
not  be  answered  by  those  who  live  away 
from  the  farm.  Let  us  hear  what  farm¬ 
ers  want.  The  authorities  are  prepared 
to  do  all  they  can  to  satisfy  the  public. 
Let  them  know  what  will  suit. 


Beaverton,  Ontario,  Can. — I  would 
like  to  get  the  address  of  the  station  of-* 
fering  $1,000  for  a  proof  of  wheat  turning 
to  chess.  I  am  confident  that  I  can  tell 
them  how  to  show  the  change  before 
their  own  eyes,  and  I  don’t  want  the 
money  till  it  is  proved  to  satisfaction.  If 
the  Rural  will  undertake  it,  I  will  do  it 
for  half  price,  and  if  I  fail  I  will  get  as 
many  new  subscribers  as  will  pay  for  the 
trouble,  etc.  w.  e.  t. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  pay 
$500  for  the  positive  proof  that  wheat 
turns  to  chess  or  chess  turns  to  wheat. 


Tiie  recent  hanging  of  the  murderer 
Driscoll,  in  this  city,  has  again  started 
the  discussion  as  to  whether  the  gallows 
is  the  most  humane  instrument  for  inflict¬ 
ing  the  death  penalty.  If  we  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  inflict  capital  punishment,  death 
should  touch  the  prisoner  quickly.  We 
want  no  torture  in  this  country;  a  swift, 
silent,  mysterious  death  that  would  ren¬ 
der  impossible  the  harrowing  details  with 
which  sensational  newspapers  surround 
us,  would  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
the  criminal  classes.  Electricity  seems 
to  be  the  best  agency  yet  proposed.  Last 
year  the  N.  Y.  State  Legislature  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  various 
methods  of  taking  life.  This  committee 
has  made  a  unanimous  report  favoring 
electricity. 


Last  week  we  ate  a  piece  of  beef  that 
had  been  packed  in  snow  for  more  than  a 
month.  The  flavor  was  delicious.  The 
beef  was  packed  during  a  comparatively 
warm  spell.  The  only  snow  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  was  the  remains  of  a  drift  under  a 
shady  bank.  A  quantity  of  this  snow 
was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  and 
wTell  pounded  down.  A  piece  of  the  meat 
was  placed  upon  the  snow  and  then  more 
snow  firmly  packed  around  it.  The  bar¬ 
rels  stood  in  the  barn  and  the  meat  has 
kept  in  perfect  condition.  If  the  snow 
had  melted  the  meat  would  have  been 
placed  at  once  in  brine.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  new  about  this  process,  yet  there  are 
lenty  of  farmers  within  five  miles  of  the 
arn  in  which  this  meat  was  kept,  wTho 
buy  small  pieces  of  Chicago  dressed  beef, 
because  they  “can’t  keep  meat  fresh.” 


The  great  human  mortality  caused  by 
the  Western  blizzards  has  for  a  time  ren¬ 
dered  people  indifferent  to  the  heavy  mor¬ 
tality  that  must  have  occurred  among  the 
live  stock  exposed  to  the  fiercest  force  of 
the  blast  on  the  unsheltered  plains.  More¬ 
over,  the  heavy  snows  on  the  ground  pre¬ 
vented  thousands  of  the  poor  beasts  in 
their  enfeebled  condition  from  reaching 
the  scanty  herbage.  Great  as  has  been  the 
mortality  among  cattle  in  past  winters,  it 
must  be  greater  this,  to  judge  by  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  have  already  reached  us. 
The  enormous  extent  of  the  visitation  as 
well  as  its  extreme  severity  and  its  long 


continuance  must  be  extremely  disastrous. 
Accounts  of  great  losses  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  between  the  Canad¬ 
ian  line  and  the  Gulf.  In  nearly  all  this 
region  the  cold  was  unprecedentedly  se¬ 
vere.  The  blizzard  began  in  Dakota  on 
January  12,  and  this  morning’s  telegrams 
inform  us  that  the  cold  is  still  extreme, 
and  that  there  have  been  but  slight  inter¬ 
missions  since  the  frigid  spell  set  in.  Al¬ 
ready  some  failures  are  announced  among 
the  large  cattle  companies,  notably  that  of 
the  Union  Cattle  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Wyoming, with  assets  said  to  be 
worth  $2,000,000  and  liabilities  of  $1,250,- 
000.  The  heavy  losses  of  this  winter  among 
range  cattle,  following  those  of  last,  ought 
to  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  price  of  beef 
cattle.  How  soon  will  this  effect  be  felt 
in  the  markets  of  the  country? 


The  old  and  successful  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  on  January  26 
voted  unanimously  to  change  its  name  to 
that  of  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society,  at  the  same  time  enlarging  its 
scope  so  as  to  include  the  whole  State.  It 
was  also  voted  to  hold  quarterly  meetings, 
locating  each  at  some  point  where  the 
members  were  invited,  and  among  those 
deeply  interested  in  some  particular  field 
of  horticulture,  as,  for  instance,  one  in 
the  Lake  Erie  grape  region;  one  in  the 
Hudson  River  fruit  fields,  etc.,  etc.  This 
is  an  important  step,  greatly  widening 
the  work  of  the  Society,  and  extending 
its  beneficent  influence,  and  should  draw 
to  it  all  the  lovers  of  fruits  and  flowers 
throughout  the  entire  State.  It  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  this  change  was 
made,  and  only  at  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  the  members  of  a  number  of  kindred 
societies,  who  greatly  desired  to  become 
affiliated  with  some  central  and  more  pow¬ 
erful  organization.  Mr.  Barry  was  again 
elected  President,  and  was  presented 
by  the  members  with  a  very  beautiful  sol¬ 
id  silver,  gold-lined  fruit  dish.  This  was 
a  very  well  deserved  memento  of  love 
from  the  members  to  one  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  success  of  this  society. 


Here  and  there  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  speakers  at  farmers’  institutes 
and  farmers’  clubs  are  reported  to  speak  in 
glowing  terms  of  sorghum  as  a  profitable 
cTop  for  sugar  making.  When  all  the  ne¬ 
cessary  expensive  machinery  and  other 
appliances  are  at  hand,  and  practical  skill 
and  experience  are  there  to  make  use  of 
them,  the  business  will  probably  prove  pro¬ 
fitable  even  without  a  State  or  National 
bounty ;  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  advise 
anybody  to  raise  sorghum  for  sugar  with 
any  idea  of  making  a  profit  out  of  the 
venture  where  these  conditions  are  not 
present.  At  the  large  works  at  Rio 
Grande,  New  Jersey,  and  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  we  are  assured  sorghum  sugar 
was  profitably  made  the  past  season ;  but 
the  “plants”  at  both  places  are  the  most 
costly  in  the  country  and  at  both  places 
the  years  of  trial  have  given  the  manu¬ 
facturers  exceptional  skill, and  then  again 
N  ew  Jersey  and  Kansas  are  the  only  States 
thgt  have  hitherto  offered  a  bounty  for 
sugar  from  sorghum, and  the  bounty  alone 
would  be  a  fair  profit.  Probably  the 
day  may  soon  come  when  sugar  can  be 
profitably  made  from  sorghum  wherever 
sorghum  thrives;  but  that  day  is  yet 
some  distance  in  the  future.  It  is  well  to 
be  enthusiastic  at  any  fair  prospect  for 
agricultural  development;  but  very  un¬ 
wise  to  let  one’s  enthusiasm  run  away 
with  sound  judgment  in  a  purely  business 
matter. 

■ 

Last  Wednesday  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  had  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  to  create  an  executive  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Labor.  It 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which 
received  the  approval  of  Congress  at  the 
last  session,  but  failed  to  receive  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  President,  owing  to  the 
late  hour  at  which  it  was  passed.  All 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  received  the 
committee’s  approval,  on  Wednesday, 
except  the  fifth  section,  which  relates  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  a  subcommittee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  to  ascertain  his  views 
with  regard  to  this  section.  All  the 
predecessors  of  the  present  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  have  been  strongly  in  favor 
of  such  a  measure;  but  Commissioner 
Colman  has  said  that  he  does  not  think 
the  change  would  be  of  any  special  ad¬ 
vantage  to  thfe  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country.  Many  prominent  non-agri- 
cultural  papers  and  a  few  prominent  agri¬ 
cultural  writers  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  all  maintain  that  the  farmers  of  the 
country  are  either  indifferent  or  opposed 
to  the  measure.  Scarcely  a  single  impor¬ 
tant  convention  of  agriculturists,  cattle¬ 


men  or  flockmasters,  of  farmers’  organi¬ 
zations  of  any  kind,  or  of  agricultural 
professsors  or  scientists  has  met  within 
the  last  half-a-dozen  years,  however,  at 
which  resolutions  were  not  passed  advo¬ 
cating  the  elevation  of  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  a  Cabinet 
position.  The  bill  is  likely  to  pass  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  unless  the 
farmers  of  the  country  show  great  luke¬ 
warmness  with  regard  to  it,  or  absolute 
opposition  to  it. 


SOUND  FEET. 


Sound  Feet  I  Not  only  for  horses  but 
for  men.  Next  to  care  of  the  stom¬ 
ach,  care  of  the  feet  will  do  most  to  re¬ 
duce  physical  misery  and  promote  rapid 
and  satisfactory  farm  business.  Every¬ 
body  knows  how  the  value  of  a  horse’s 
work  is  reduced  by  sore  feet.  Nobody 
yet  saw  a  man  who  was  able  to  do  a  full 
man’s  work  while  suffering  from  corns, 
frosted  feet  or  shoe-disfigurements.  Old 
soldiers  know  that  a  good  proportion  of 
every  army  is  prevented  from  efficient 
service  by  badly-fitting  shoes.  Most  feet 
are  crippled  in  winter.  Neglect  in  pro¬ 
viding  proper  warmth,  proper  cleanliness 
and  properly  fitting  boots  or  shoes  makes 
the  farmer  miserable  and  reduces  his  ca¬ 
pacity  for  work.  We  like  a  pair  of  large 
rubber  boots  that  can  be  worn  if  necessary 
with  two  pairs  of  stockings  for  work  in 
snowy  and  wet  weather.  For  summer 
work  in  dry  weather  we  believe  a  high, 
heavy  shoe  is  the  best  foot  covering. 
Lumbermen  in  northern  Michigan  wear 
thick,  “felt  boots”  and  heavy  rubbers, 
which  keep  the  feet  perfectly  warm.  There 
is  nothing  warmer  in  cold  weather.  Fre¬ 
quent  washing  of  the  feet  and  bathing  in 
cold  water  with  a  perfect  drying  after¬ 
ward  are  excellent  precautions  during  this 
weather.  The  oft-repeated  medical  ad¬ 
vice.  “Keep  your  feet  warm,  your  head 
cool  and  your  bowels  open”  cannot  be 
improved  upon,  particularly  at  this  sea¬ 
son. 


INTERNATIONAL  POSTAL  CONVEN¬ 
TION  WITH  CANADA. 


While  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
the  fishery  troubles  with  Canada  as 
well  as  a  commercial  treaty  on  a  liberal 
basis  would  give  great  satisfaction  and 
be  of  advantage  to  thousands  of  people 
in  both  countries,  it  is  certain  that  the 
new  postal  convention  lately  concluded 
between  the  two  countries  and  signed  by 
the  President  on  Thursday,  will  be  of 
more  interest  and  convenience  to  a  vastly 
greater  number  of  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  line.  By  this  convention  articles 
of  every  kind,  which  are  admitted  to  the 
domestic  mails  of  either  country,  will  be 
admitted  at  the  same  rates  of  postage  and 
under  the  same  conditions  and  classifica¬ 
tions  to  the  mails  exchanged  between  the 
two  countries,  except  that  articles  other 
than  letters  are  excluded  from  the  mails 
unless  they  are  so  wrapped  or  inclosed  as 
to  permit  their  contents  to  be  easily  ex¬ 
amined  by  postmasters  or  Customs  officers. 
All  articles  must  be  fully  prepaid  at  the 
rate  of  postage  applicable  to  similar 
articles  in  the  domestic  mails  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  they  are  mailed.  Articles  other 
than  letters  on  their  arrival  at  the  postoffice 
of  the  country  of  their  destination,  will  be 
inspected  by  the  customs  officers,  who  will 
levy  the  proper  duties  upon  all  dutiable 
articles.  The  following  articles  are  abso¬ 
lutely  excluded :  sealed  packages  which 
are  evidently  not  letters,  but  which  are  so 
wrapped  up  that  their  contents  can’t  be 
examined ;  publications  that  violate  the 
copyright  laws  of  the  country  of  their 
destination;  packets,  except  single  vol¬ 
umes,  of  printed  books  which  exceed  four 
pounds  six  ounces  in  weight;  liquids, 
poisons,  explosive  and  inflammable  sub¬ 
stances,  dead  or  live  animals  (not  dried) 
insects,  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
quickly  decompose,  lottery  tickets,  ob¬ 
scene  or  immoral  articles  and  other  things 
which  may  destroy  or  damage  the  mans. 
The  convention  is  to  go  into  effect  on 
March  1.  Just  as  it  is  the  small  things 
in  life  which  are  ever  with  us  that  con¬ 
tribute  most  to  our  happiness  or  misery, 
so  mail  facilities  which  all  of  us  con¬ 
stantly  employ  are  of  greater  importance 
to  most  of  us  than  even  international 
treaties  on  matters  of  high  political  im¬ 
port,  the  results  of  which  seldom  effect 
us. 


THE  LIVE  STOCK  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY  CONCERNED. 


There  are  over  a  dozen  firms  in  the 
United  States  which  every  year  im¬ 
port  large  numbers  of  choice  pure-bred 
stock  for  breeding  purposes,  the  aggre¬ 


gate  importations  amounting  to  over  $2,- 
000,000  annually.  The  importers  do  not 
bring  them  in,  for  the  most  part,  for  their 
own  use,  but  for  sale  to  farmers  and  to 
cattle,  sheep  and  horsemen,  and  for  years 
they  were  allowed  to  import  them  duty 
free  on  the  ground  that  they  were  for 
breeding  purposes.  Last  summer,  how¬ 
ever,  an  importation  of  horses  intended 
for  the  Galbraith  Brothers,  of  Wisconsin 
was  confiscated  at  Fort  Huron  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  intended  for  sale 
and  not  lor  breeding  purposes.  On  ap¬ 
peal,  Secretary  Fairchild  decided  that  it 
made  no  difference  whether  the  animals 
were  to  be  sold  or  retained  by  the  im¬ 
porters  so  long  as  they  were  of  such 
choice  character  that  they  were  evidently 
intended  for  breeding  purposes,  and  that 
on  any  other  interpretation  of  the  law 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country 
would  be  prejudiced  and  injured. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Department  of 
Justice  ordered  a  suit  to  be  brought 
against  the  same  firm  for  duties  on  the 
stock  they  had  imported  in  1886,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $17,000,  and  on  another  importa¬ 
tion  coming  through  at  Port  Hudson  the 
firm  were  notified  by  the  customs  author¬ 
ities  that  they  must  keep  the  animals  in 
their  possession  one  year.  They  took  an 
oath  to  do  so  under  protest,  and  again  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Secretary  Fairchild,  who  cancel¬ 
ed  the  oath,  and  held  that  no  such  restric¬ 
tion  should  be  placed  upon  them.  Mean¬ 
while  the  suit  against  the  firm  is  pending 
before  the  United  States  Court  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  much  to  the  annoyance,  not  only 
of  the  Galbraiths,  but  of  live  stock  im¬ 
porters  all  over  the  country.  A  bill  has 
just  been  introduced  into  Congress  which 
places  all  importations  of  live  stock  for 
breeding  purposes  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  customs  authorities,  and  clearly  de¬ 
fines  the  laws  bearing  on  the  matter. 
This  is  not  a  party  question.  It  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  the  improvement  of 
the  live  stock  of  the  country.  It  should 
not,  therefore,  for  party  purposes  be 
hitched  on  to  the  tariff  bill.  Prompt  re¬ 
lief  is  necessary,  and  the  measure  should 
be  enacted  on  its  merits  as  soon  as 
possible. 


brevities. 

“Uncle  Jacob”  talks  about  “der  yenneral- 
purbose”  cow,  this  week. 

The  people  who  are  starting  out  to  grow 
a  sugar  bush  on  land  too  poor  for  anything 
else  will  be  disappointed.  It  takes  good  land 
to  grow  good  maples. 

The  farmer  who  wheels  the  horse  manure 
back  of  the  cows  and  leaves  it  there  till  the 
urine  is  absorbed,  will  make  more  money 
than  the  farmer  who  invests  in  some  silver 
mines  out  West. 

The  market  gardeners  in  upper  New  York 
use  cow  manure  for  their  hot-beds.  The  man¬ 
ure  they  get  comes  from  cows  fed  heavily  on 
grain  and  oil-meal.  Who  has  noticed  that 
such  manure  heats  more  readily  than  that 
from  a  less  concentrated  ration? 

If  Western  dealers  would  realize  that  it  is 
utter  folly  to  send  stale  or  even  rotten  eggs  to 
this  market  the  country  would  be  better  off. 
Good  fresh  eggs  are  in  demand.  Stale  ones 
are  not  wanted.  Whenever  they  come  here 
they  cause  trouble,  disappointment  and  pro¬ 
fanity. 

The  law-makers  of  the  country  are  seeing  a 
good  deal  of  the  R.  N.-Y  nowadays.  All 
the  members  of  Legislatures,  State  and  Na¬ 
tional, have  received  the  papers  containing  the 
picture  of  the'  railroad  accident  and  the 
“jumping-jack.”  In  a  few  weeks  they  will 
get  another  copy  containing  some  sound  re¬ 
marks  on  the  desired  changes  in  the  postal 
laws. 

Eggs  are  shipped  here  from  Belgium.  They 
are  packed  in  flat  boxes  filled  in  with  cut 
straw.  The  boxes  hold  from  60  to  80  dozen 
each.  The  loss  by  breakage  is  about  the  same 
as  among  those  shipped  from  the  West  in  bar¬ 
rels.  Freight  averages  from  1%  cent  to  2 
cents  per  dozen,  while  the  prices  range  with 
those  for  Western  stock. 

It  appears  that  there  is  about  as  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  maple  sap  from  different  trees,  as 
there  is  in  the  milk  from  different  cows.  This 
difference  in  sweetness  may  be  due  to  age,  lo¬ 
cation,  exposure,  strength,  time  of  season  and 
other  causes.  The  ability  to  distinguish  some¬ 
thing  of  this  diffei’ence  before  the  sap  runs  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  the  sugar  business  that 
cannot  be  told. 

Those  who  handle  the  ice  crop  at  the  North 
come  as  near  to  getting  “something  for  noth¬ 
ing”  as  men  are  likely  to  in  this  century. 
Water  is  free,  so  is  the  cold  which  congeals  it 
into  ice.  We  find  the  latter  too  free  at  times 
Thus  the  crop  costs  nothing  to  produce  and 
takes  no  valuable  element  from  the  soil.  It 
requires  good  cash  to  buy  it,  as  city  customers 
will  cheerfully  testify.  The  honey  crop  sells 
for  several  millions  of  dollars,  but  who  can 
figure  that  it  takes  fertility  from  the  soil? 

It  is  time  now  to  decide  about  needed  tools 
and  machinery.  If  you  need  anything  in  this 
line  you  will  be  wise  to  investigate  the  various 
makes  now.  To  be  sure,  you  won’t  need  to 
use  them  for  some  months,  but  by  ordering 
early  you  avoid  all  possible  risk  of  detention. 
Later  in  the  spring  manufacturers  are  always 
busy  and  mistakes  are  liable  to  occur,  which 
are  less  liable  before  the  rush  opens.  You 
will(not  save  anything  by  delaying  the  order. 
Orderkearly. 
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'■'■Every  Man  is  presumed  to  knoiu  the  Law; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

DESCENT  OF  INTESTATE  ESTATE. 

MS.  T.,  Binghamton ,  N.  Y. — 1.  The  mo- 
•  ther  of  a  family  living  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  died  intestate,  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren  surviving  her.  A  few  years  later  a  daugh¬ 
ter  married  and  she  died  intestate,  as  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  property  had  not  been  divided,  leaving 
husband  and  one  child.  Can  the  estate  left 
by  the  party  of  the  first  part  be  divided  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  husband,  if  he  consents? 
Can  it  be  legally  done  so  there  will  be  no  af¬ 
terclap  in  case  the  husband  should  live  for  a 
number  of  years  and  the  real  estate  increase 
in  value  (bought  in  by  the  other  heirs  at  an 
appraised  value)?  Has  the  husband  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part  any  interest  in  his  de¬ 
ceased  wife’s  portion,  or  does  it  go  to  the 
child,  and  can  her  interest  be  used  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts  contracted  before  her  demise, 
or  for  funeral  expenses,  the  husband  being  a 
poor  man?  2.  Suppose  that  the  husband  and 
child  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  die  be¬ 
fore  the  party  of  the  first  part,  then  what?  In 
case  the  division  had  been  made,  would  it  re¬ 
turn  to  the  children  of  the  first  part? 

Ans. — The  only  way  in  which  the  estate 
can  be  divided  legally,  even  with  the  consent 
of  the  husband,  is  by  the  order  of  the  Court  of 
Probate,  which  may  direct  the  whole  estate  to 
be  settled  by  sale  and  division,  if  it  be  deemed 
expedient.  In  that  case  the  expenses  of  the 
last  sickness  and  funeral  charges  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  would  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  her  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mother’s  estate.  The  deceased 
daughter’s  husband  would  be  entitled  to  the 
income  of  her  portion  during  his  life,  subject 
to  the  duty  of  expending  as  much  of  such  in¬ 
come  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  child  during  minority.  2.  If  the  husband 
of  the  daughter  die  before  his  child  the  estate 
would  go  to  the  child,  and  in  case  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  death  of  the  child  the  estate  would  re¬ 
vert  to  the  children  of  the  first  part.  In  case 
the  child  die  first  the.father  would  inherit  the 
estate,  and  should  the  father  (the  daughter’s 
husband)  subsequently  die,  the  estate  would 
be  inherited  by  his  heirs,  and  not  by  the  heirs 
of  his  wife’s  mother. 

iV.  S.,  Lockporf  N.  Y.—A  buys  a  load  of 
barley  from  B,  to  be  paid  for  when  delivered, 
according  to  written  contract;  B  ships  it, 
consigned  to  A ;  A  receives  bills  of  lading  for 
the  barley — can  B  prevent  that  barley  from 
being  delivered  to  A,  who  holds  original  bills 
of  lading,  and  is  not  the  railroad  responsible 
to  consignee  for  delivery  of  said  barley? 

Ans.— B  has  the  right  to  stop  the  goods  in 
transit  for  a  sufficient  reason,  and  this  right, 
if  properly  exercised,  is  a  sufficient  defense 
for  the  carrier  against  any  claim  of  A,  the 
original  consignee.  If  the  bill  of  lading  has 
been  indorsed  to  a  third  party  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  the  question  becomes  more 
complicated,  but«that  is  not  now  before  us. 

F.  II. ,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y.— Can  a  town  grant 
the  use  of  its  public  roads  for  the  purpose  of 
coasting — sliding  down  hill  on  sleds — without 
becoming  liable  for  damages  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dent? 

Ans. — It  will  not  be  liable  for  accidents  to 
the  coasters,  as  they  indulge  in  the  pastime  at 
their  own  risk.  But  if  the  sleds  collide  with 
a  vehicle  or  passenger,  and  injury  results, 
the  town  will  be  liable  for  damages  therefor. 


THE^Eye-Opener  is  in  receipt  of  several'in- 
quiries  about  the  “Provident  Book  Com¬ 
pany”  of  this  city.  It  is  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  and  is  authorized  to 
have  a  capital  of  §100,000.  Anybody  can  get 
a  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
any  of  the  States  for  a  mere  trifle,  such  in¬ 
corporation  affording  no  proof  whatever  of 
the  honesty  or  genuine  character  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  Even  that  monstrous  fraud,  the  British- 
American  Claim  Agency,  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  and,  like 
a  number  of  other  incorporated  humbugs, 
pretended  that  its  incorporation  proved  that 
it  was  a  legitimate  business  enterprise.  A 
concern  may  be  authorized  to  have  a  capital 
of  §100,000  and  still  it  may  never  be  able  to 
raise  one-tenth  as  many  cents.  The  Provident 
Book  Company  proposes  to  raise  as  much  as 
it  can  of  its  authorized  capital  by  inducing 
the  public  to  buy  shares  in  it  at  $1  each.  Its 
prospectus  or  circular  says  themanagers_“wil 


endeavor  to  earn  and  pay  to  stock-holders  a 
10  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  first  of  February 
each  year,”  and  that  promise  is  all  the  secur¬ 
ity  stock-holders  will  have  for  their  invest¬ 
ments.  The  professed  object  of  the  company 
is  to  get  up  cheap  books  and  sell  them  at  very 
low  figures,  subscribers  being  allowed  a  dis¬ 
count  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  from  retail  prices. 
The  President  and  general  factotum  is  J ohn 
A.  Alden  who  has  been  largely  engaged  in  the 
cheap  book  business  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  has  never  achieved  any  success  and  failed 
about  four  years  ago,  leaving  a  number  of 
debts,  most  of  which  have  never  been  paid. 
Still  he  cannot  be  charged  with  dishonesty 
as  bankruptcy  may  occur  in  any  business, 
however  honestly  conducted,  but  a  failure  of 
the  kind  in  a  man’s  own  business  is  hardly  a 
recommendation  in  a  business  in  which  he 
seeks  to  work  on  other  people’s  capital.  The 
books  handled  by  the  concern  are  got  up  on 
poor  paper,  and  in  poor  type;  but  they  are 
very  cheap.  Does  the  Eye-Opener  advise  peo¬ 
ple  to  invest  in  the  company?  Certainly  not. 
Does  he  advise  them  against  doing  so?  Well — 
no-o !  There  is,  of  course,  a  considerable  risk, 
but  it  isn’t  a  swindle.  But  though  the  Eye- 
Opener  is  fond  of  bargains  in  books,  as  in 
other  things,  he  will  not  take 'even  a  single 

share  in  the  Provident  Book  Company . 

One  George  Lillie,  a  fanner  living  near  Dun¬ 
kirk,  N.  Y.  signed  what  he  thought  was  a 
lightening  rod  contract  but  it  turned  up  later 
in  the  shape  of  a  promissory  note.  Lillie  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  it,  and  the  holder,  Isaac  F.  Rob¬ 
erts,  sued  him.  The  jury  brought  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  non-suit,  and  the  case  was  dismissed 
last  Wednesday. 

Concerns  Censured.— Under  this  caption 
the  Eye-Opener  will,  from  time  to  time  give 
the  names  of  various  concerns  he  has  seen  de¬ 
nounced  in  other  papers  but  which  have  not 
been  investigated  by  the  Rural  office.  Here 
are  some:  The  Electrobole,  the  Great  Alvine 
widely  advertised  by  circulars  from  this  city, 

is  denounced  as  a  medicinal  humbug . 

The  “Peoples’  Homestead  Company”  of  this 
city  which  is  widely  advertising  its  eagerness 
to  give  away  land,  from  a  building  lot  to  a 
40-acre  tract,  in  Florida,  and  pay  the  fee  for 
recording  the  gift,  does  not  get  credit  for  gen¬ 
erosity  or  even  honesty  from  several  papers. 
Here  as  elsewhere  the  offer  of  “free  gifts’’ 
should  at  once  arouse  suspicion  of  trickery  or 

knavery . 'The  generosity  of  a  Western 

publishing  concern  which, for  $1, offers  a  yearly 
subscription  to  a  magazine  and  a  building  lot 
free  in  Santa  Margarita,  Kern  Co.,  Calif. ,  does 
not  gain  full  credence.  The  magazine  or  the 
land  or  both  must  be  worth  very  little.  The 
official  Post-Office  guide  mentions  no  such 
place  as  Santa  Margarita  in  Kern  County, 
neither  does  any  of  the  gazetteer's  at  our  com¬ 
mand.  Is  it  a  new  town  just  started  in  the 
wilderness  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  do¬ 
nated  in  lots  25  by  100  feet?  Where  land  sells 
for  25  cents  an  acre  such  a  lot  wouldn’t  cost 
much...  Considerable  complaint  is  made  of 
the  gasoline  fluid  sold  by  H.  A.  Ellis  &  Co.  .Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  together  with  a  gasoline  burner. 
The  concern  widely  advertises  through  coun¬ 
try  papers,  that  its  fluid  is  non-explosive ;  but 
it  is  said  that  a  number  of  fires  have  resulted 
from  explosions  of  lamps  in  which  it  was 

used . The  Household  Journal  of  this 

city,  which  offers  “10,000  stem  winding 
watches  free,”  and  which  the  Eye-Opener  has 
mentioned  unfavorably  several  times  in  this 
department,  is  now  “catching  it”  from  several 
other  papers  also. 

WJtmuttt’s  IPorK. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  new  penwipers  are 
surmounted  by  the  very  natural-looking 
artificial  fruit,  which  have  been  used  so  much 
in  decorating. 

*  *  * 

Any  one  possessing  one  of  those  big  old-fash¬ 
ioned  mirrors  is  to  be  envied ,  it  may  be  made 
so  very  decorative.  Simply  hanging  on  the 
wall  like  a  picture,  it  is  rather  out  of  date  and 
rather  suggestive  of  that  melancholy  waste,  a 
hotel  parlor.  But  in  a  corner  it  is  most 
charming.  It  should  be  fitted  across  the  cor¬ 
ner  about  thirty  inches  from  the  floor.  Down 
the  one  side  the  frame  should  be  covered  with 
dried  palm  leaves,  if  procurable:  if  not,  with  a 
graceful  arrangement  of  cat-tails  and  peacock 
feather's  here  and  there  straying  over  the 
glass.  Across  the  top  and  down  the  other 
side  some  soft  drapery  should  be  arranged. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  mirror  a  shelf  may  be 
put,  covered  with  a  scarf,  and  bearing  bits  of 
china  or  photographs.  This  arrangement  will 
increase  the  apparent  size  of  the  room,  and  if 
one  can  put  a  little  stand, bearing  a  pot  plant, 
on  one  side,  and  a  little  lounging  chair  on  the 
other,  the  result  will  be  a  charmingly  cozy 
corner. 


Another  pretty  bit  of  decoration  for  a  “cozy 
corner”  consists  of  an  easel  stained  a  dark 
color,  with  a  big  rough  sun  hat  fastened  on  it, 
the  brim  flared  up  at  the  back  and  down  in  the 
front.  In  the  crown  put  a  good-sized  fern  in 
a  pot,  or  any  handsome  foliage  plant;  twist 
a  big  bow  of  soft,  dull  terra-cotta  muslin 
through  the  top  of  the  easel,  and  the  decora¬ 
tion  is  complete.  Very  handsome  arrange¬ 
ments  in  rough  rushes,  easel,  hat  and  all,  are 
sold  by  the  city  florists,  but  they  are  compar¬ 
atively  expensive. 

*  *  * 

Another  pretty  idea  for  a  corner  is  to  have  a 
broad,  low  seat  made  to  fit  around  the  angle 
in  the  shape  of  a  carpenter’s  square.  Any  one 
handy  with  tools  can  make  this.  Have  cush¬ 
ions  to  fit  the  seat,  covered  either  with  an 
artistic  chintz  or  some  furniture  stuff;  cre¬ 
tonne  is  not  recommended,  because  it  almost 
invariably  fades.  The  cushion  should  have  a 
deep  flounce,  reaching  to  the  floor.  Then 
make  three  square  cushions  to  lean  against 
the  wall,  one  to  go  in  the  corner  and  one  for 
each  side.  This  makes  a  comfortable  loung¬ 
ing  seat,  and  is  really  a  very  pretty  piece  of 
furniture.  It  is  a  pretty  thing  for  a  bedroom 
when  one  has  a  corner  to  spare. 

*  *  * 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  declares  that  to  be 
queen  of  a  happy  home,  loved  and  appreciated 
by  a  kind  husband  and  little  children,  is  the 
grandest  and  truest  sphere  for  woman.  But 
since  good  husbands,  who  will  love,  respect, 
appreciate  and  support  their  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  do  not  stand  on  every  threshold,  ready  to 
lead  all  women  into  this  earthly  paradise,  she 
wisely  continues  that  it  is  every  woman’s 
duty  to  prepare  to  meet  the  world  single- 
handed. 

*  *  * 

Colonel  Higginson  says,  in  Harper’s  Bazar, 
that  women  are  constantly  lectured  as  to  the 
importance  of  independence  and  enterprise  if 
they  wish  to  earn  their  living;  they  should  not 
limit  themselves  to  school- teaching  and  the 
sewing-machine,  but  should  push  out  boldly, 
as  men  do:  find  the  most  available  opening; 
do  the  best  work  they  can,  and  aim  at  a 
proper  remuneration.  Acting  on  this  advice^ 
they  have  spread  themselves  through  all  man¬ 
ner  of  positions  successfully;  but  whenever 
they  begin  to  say,  “If  we  do  men’s  work,  why 
not  give  us  men’s  pay?”  then  comes  the  Ad¬ 
viser  of  Girls  and  says:  “Do  not  endanger 
your  positions  by  unreasonable  demands. 
True,  you  do  men’s  work,  so  far  as  it  goes; 
but  what  an  employer  really  demands  is  to 
have  some  one  at  whom  he  can  swear  when  he 
wishes,  and  you  had  better  accept  less  pay 
and  stop  short  of  the  swearing.”  Colonel 
Higginson  continues  that  the  young  woman 
really  has  the  right  of  it,  and  that  even  the 
average  employer  cares  more  for  being  well 
served  than  for  the  privilege  of  behaving  like 
a  blackguard. 


BUSTLES  AND  BEAN-BAGS. 


SELMA  CLARE. 


I  am  happy  tochronicle  the  fact  that  the  bus¬ 
tle,  that  abnormal  monstrosity,  is  to  be 
“bounced.”  A  writer  in  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican  says:  “I  heard  a  story  of 
some  fashionable  ladies  who  had  the  privilege, 
envied  of  their  kind,  of  an  invitation  from 
one  of  the  high-modish  dress-makers  who 
make  an  annual  summer  trip  to  Europe  in 
quest  of  the  latest  ideas,  to  enjoy  the  first 
sight  of  the  novelties  she  had  returned  with. 
.Naturally  desiring  to  make  the  best  impres¬ 
sion  on  each  other  and  on  their  hostess,  they 
made  their  most  elaborate  toilets.  To  their 
dismay,  almost  the  first  words  of  the  autocrat 
of  scissors  and  needle,  after  a  gracious  greet¬ 
ing  and  critical  glance  over  the  company, 
were,  ‘Why,  how  queer  you  look!’  In  con¬ 
sternation  they  asked  what  the  matter  was, 
‘Well,  you  know  they  are  not  wearing  bus¬ 
tles  over  there  now,”  was  her  quiet  remark 
in  a  tone  that  was  almost  enough  to  produce 
a  series  of  fainting  fits  had  all  the  ladies  not 
felt  themselves  in  the  same  box. 

This  is  good  news  to  me  as  I  am  one  of  the 
people  who  do  not  take  kindly  to  such  fash¬ 
ions,  or  is  it  that  they  do  not  take  kindly  to 
me?  At  any  rate  I  never  could  keep  a  bustle 
straight. 

Who  of  us  has  not  watched  a  party  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  bean-bag,  and  noted  their  very  evi¬ 
dent  enjoyment, almost  with  a  feeling  of  envy? 
Whoever  has  done  so  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  bean-bag  parties  are  now  quite  the  thing, 
and  this  is  how  it  is  done: 

Place  at  one  end  of  the  parlor,  let  us  say,  an 
inclined  board,  with  a  square  hole  in  it. 
Standing  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  the 
players  pitch  ten  small  bags  of  beans  at  the 
hole  in  the  board.  A  regular  score  is  kept  by 
one  of  the  party  appointed  for  that  service. 
If  ten  bags  fall  into  the  hole  the  player  scores 
100 — ten  for  each  bag  that  hits  the  bull’s-eye, 
so  to  say.  One  additional' bag/twice  the  ’size 
oLthe  others,  is^also  provided,  [and  if  [it  like- 


BARGAINS 


IN 


DRESS  GOODS 


JAMES  McCREE  It  Y  A  CO. 

are  ofl'erintt  Special  Inducements  in  Wool 
Dress  Goods  : 

2500  yards  Tricotine  in  a  variety  of  Plain 
colors  at  50  cents  a  yard;  good  value  at 
*1.00. 

1800  yards  Ladies’  Cloth  in  sell  colored 
checks,  all  wool,  54  inches  wide,  at  75  cents 
per  yard;  worth *  *1.25. 

2200  yards  Cheviot  Checks,  lor  tailor- 
made  suits,  all  new  desians,  54  inches  wide, 
*1.00  per  yard. 

1750  yards  Plaid  Suiting,  all  wool,  44 
inches  wide,  at  75  cents  per  yard;  former 
price  *1 .25 

2400  yards  all-wool  Pencil  Stripe,  54 
inches  wide,  50  cents  per  yard;  well  worth 
*1.00. 

Many  of  the  above  are  suitable  for  Spring 
wear,  they  arc  remarkable  value,  and 
should  interest  every  purchaser  of  wool 
Dress  Goods. 

ORDERS  BY  MAII 

from  any  part  of  the  country  will  receive 
careful  and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  lltli  St., 
New  York. 


TREES 

Fruit,*  Ornamental. 

ROSES 


SPRING  PLANTINC. 

W e  offir  the  largest  and  mos  t  com- 
plete  general  stock  in  the  U.  S„  be- 
Fruit*  Ornamental.  Sides  many  Novelties. Catalogues 
sent  to  all  regular  customers, free. 
Toothers:  No,  1,  Fruits,  10c. ;  No.  2, 
Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illustrated, 
15c.;  No.  3,  Strawberries;  No.  4. 
nninr  Ifllirp  Wholesale;  No.  5.  Roses.  Free. 

bRAPE  VINES  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER, New  York. 

Peach  Trees,  all  the  leading  varieties.  Apple 
trees,  varieties  for  all  sections,  north  and  south. 
Special  collection  of  winter  keepers  for  sections 
where  northern  varieties  do  not  succeed.  Pear,  cher¬ 
ry  and  quince  trees,  Grape  Vines.  Shade  and  Orna¬ 
mental  trees,  all  at  less  than  half  the  usual  prices. 
Catalogues  free.  Address. 

THE  RANDOLPH  PETERS  NURSERY  CO. 

Wilmington,  Del, 


PAY  Y0U 

■  I  TO  PLANT 

BARRS’ 


Mammoth  Asparagus, 

It  sells  for  double  the  price  of  Conno- 
ver’s.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimo¬ 
nials  Also  a  full  line  of  General  Nurs¬ 
ery  Stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

RAK.ESTRAW  «fc  PYLE, 
YVillowdnle,  Chester  Co.,  Pn. 

WONDERFUL  NEW  FRUITS  !  Globe, 
Ford’s  Late.  White  and  John  Haas  Peach;  Jessie, 
Mammoth  and  Itasca  Strawberries;  all  kindsof 
Fruit  Trees  and  best  Small  Fruits  at  FAIRVIEW 
NURSERIES.  Estab.  1835.  Oldest  in  the  State.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price-list  free. 

C.  II.  PERRINS,  Moorestown,’N.  .1. 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

The  Woodason  Insect  Exterminator's  Works  have 
Removed  from  Chicago  to  451  E.  Cambria  St..  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Thomas  Woodason,  Proprietor. 

CDCC  CAD  IQQQf  Send  us  your  name,  and  wo 
rllkC  rUH  lUOOi  will  send  you,  free,  our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds  and  Plants.  Liberal  olTers  to  those  who 
order  seeds  of  us.  We  test  all  our  seeds  on  our 
grounds,  before  we  send  an  v  out.  Address 

GARDNER  GKOS.,  Freeport,  Ill. 


wise  drops  into  the  hole  the  player  scores  120, 
which  is  the  highest  figure  for  11  pitches, 
including  the  double-size  bag.  Should  any 
of  the  bags  remain  on  the  board  they  count 
five  points  each  on  the  player’s  score,  but  for 
every  bag  that  is  thrown  upon  or  that  falls  to 
the  floor  the  player  forfeits  five  points.  Jum¬ 
bo  (the  double  bag)  counts  double  con  as  well 
as  pro. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  to  make  the  bags  out 
of  bright-colored  prints  or  ticking,  and  to  add 
to  Jumbo’s  distinction  by  making  “him”  of 
an  independent  color.  The  board  is  generally 
of  plain  wood,  polished,  about  two  feet  wide 
and  three  feet  long  and  ten  inches  high  at  its 
greatest  distance  from  the  floor.  The  hole  is 
about  five  inches  square  and  the  smaller  bags 
are  a  trifle  larger.  They  contain  each  half  a 
pint  of  beans,  excepting  Jumbo,  “who”  re¬ 
quires  a  pint.  If  the  company  so  elect  prizes 
may  be  struggled  for. 

Another  and  even  more  spirited  style  of 
bean-bag  entertainment  is  to  divide  the  play¬ 
ers  into  two  squads,  and  to  have  them  face 
each  other  in  rows,  say  10  or  12  feet  apart. 
The  bean-bags  are  distributed  to  the  players 
on  one  side.  The  holder  at  the  head  of  the 
line  tosses  bis  bag  to  the  leader  of  the  opposite 
line,  who  tosses  it  back.  Then  No.  1  throws 
it  to  No.  2  opposite  and  so  on  down  to  the  foot; 
of  the  lines.  As  soon  as  No.  1  has  received 
his  bag  back  after  the  first  toss  the  second  of 
the  bag  holders  tosses  to  the  leader  of  the  op¬ 
posite  line  and  follows  the  play  of  No.  1. 
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Very  soon  all  the  bags  are  in  the  air,  flying 
back  and  forth,  and  the  fun  waxes  extremely 
lively.  The  scorer  keeps  tally  of  failures  to 
catch  the  bags,  and  these  are  scored  against 
the  side  on  which  the  failure  was  made.  The 
game  should  be  limited  to  five  minutes.  To 
guard  against  fouls  the  scorer  is  authorized 
to  tally  a  point  against  a  player  for  an  unfair 
toss. 

SOME  WINDOW  “PETS.” 


LYDIA  WOOD  BALDWIN. 

The  frosty  nights  have  hurried  our  lifting 
and  potting  of  our  floral  treasures.  Despite 
our  care,  some  tenderlings  will  show  a  black¬ 
ened  leaf  here  and  there.  How  desolate  the 
garden  looks,  with  the  yellow  and  dun-colored 
leaves  swirling  along  the  paths  and  forming 
rustling  heaps  on  the  beds!  The  sound  of 
their  dropping  from  the  trees  is  like  a  sigh, 
and  so  it  is — a  sigh  for  the  vanished  summer. 

If  we  have  been  wise  during  the  August  and 
September  days,  we  have  taken  vigorous  cut¬ 
tings  of  such  plants  as  we  cherish  in  our  win¬ 
ter  window-garden,  and  their  removal  to  the 
hottse  can  be  speedily  accomplished  when  the 
first  frosts  threaten.  These  we  can  depend  on 
for  winter  blossoms;  but  the  large  plants  must 
have  needed  rest.  Tenderly  as  you  may  lift 
them,  carefully  as  you  may  guard  them  from 
wind  and  sun,  their  beauty  is  sure  to  fade  in 
the  transition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  beauty  of  foliage 
plants  is  not  enough  appreciated.  A  few  ger¬ 
aniums  will  persistently  put  forth  enormous 
trusses  of  brilliant  tints.  “Remarkable,”  in¬ 
deed,  is  well  worthy  its  name— its  color  a 
clear  cherry  tint,  delightful  to  behold.  But 
even  this  does  not  equal  the  golden  and  bronze 
varieties,  whose  only  claim  on  our  regard  is 
their  foliage.  All  the  varieties  of  coleus  are 
attractive — in  a  box  by  themselves — brighten¬ 
ing  the  dullest  surroundings. 

How  lovely  the  Anthericum  (St.  Bruno’s 
Lily)  is  with  its  long,  slender,  recurved  leaves, 
broadly  edged  with  white,  and  its  swaying 
stem  of  starry  white  flowers!  I  find  this 
grows  equally  well  summer  or  winter,  but  it 
does  not  endure  “bedding  out.” 

And  begonias,  an  endless  list,  all  good  for 
the  window  garden.  Of  the  flowering  sorts 
“Rubra,”  I  think,  must  head  the  list.  Agera- 
tums  are  valuable  where  blossoms  are  re¬ 
quired,  and,  if  water  enough  be  given,  callas 
are  persistent  bloomers.  As  one  flower  shows 
signs  of  fading,  pull  up  its  stalk  and  another 
soon  appears. 

Surely  we  all  are  provident  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  few  bulbs  to  keep  our  windows  cheerful. 
Roman  hyacinths,  tulips,  crocuses,  pots  here 
aL  d  there  with  fuchsias.  And  I  am  quite  sure 
that  in  the  care  of  these  gentle  treasures — al¬ 
most  sentient  beings  they  sometimes  seem  to 
us  who  love  them  so — our  real  selves  grow 
likewise,  and  expand  into  virtues  which  we 
should  not  be  apt  to  possess  without  their  si¬ 
lent  presence. 


A  BOOK  ROOM. 

CANDACE  W.  MACOMBER. 

Mrs.  Fisher’s  remarks  upon  the  need  of 
every  child  for  having  a  room  of  its  own, 
brought  to  remembrance  my  mother’s  device, 
where  the  children  were  many  and  all  boys 
but  one,  and  each  could  not  have  a  separate 
room.  A  small  apartment  opening  from  the 
kitchen  she  fitted  up  for  us  children  and 
termed  it  the  “book  room.”  It  had  only  one 
window,  was  unpainted  though  papered,  and 
was  furnished  with  a  lounge,  a  chair  or  two, 
and  a  book -case  and  writing-desk  combined' 
There  was  also  a  shelf  at  one  side  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  across  one  corner  was  partitioned 
off  a  small  closet.  On  the  wall  hung  a  large 
map,  and  one  of  my  brothers  framed  and 
“hung”  a  picture  in  a  somewhat  original 
fashion.  It  was  a  simple  colored  print  of  a 
castle  upon  an  eminence  of  brown  rocks,  with 
much  green  grass  and  trees  about.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  held  in  place  and  some  smoothly 
planed  strips  of  wood  were  set  around  the  edge 
and  nailed  to  the  wall.  I  thought  it  so  pretty 
The  book-case  contained  agricultural  and  re¬ 
ligious  works,  some  biography  and  travels, 
and,  as  my  brothers  began  to  buy  books  for 
themselves,  romances  and  poetry  were  added, 
which  were  the  delight  of  my  girlhood,  such 
books  being  few  in  our  Quaker  household.  I 
date  my  love  of  Hawthorne  from  those  early 
days,  for  his  Twice-Told  Tales  shone  out 
among  the  sober  volumes  of  “Friend’s  Jour¬ 
nals”  and  “Barclay’s  Apology.”  On  the  lid 
of  the  writing-desk  we  wrote  our  “composi¬ 
tions”  for  school, and  it  was  strewed  with  news¬ 
papers — the  Tribune,  the  Tribune  among 
them — we  were  brought  up  on  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley’s  paper— and  also  the  Rural  New-York¬ 
er.  The  room  was  kept  decently  clean,  but 
we  did  not  have  to  be  over  careful,  and  I  look 
back  u[kiu  the  hours  spent  there  with  pleasure, 
>yit4  gratitude  to  1117  hfinl-wprkiug 


mother  for  creating  a  plaoe  to  be  remembered 
with  so  much  satisfaction. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  SPENDING. 


ALICE  BROWN. 

A  dollar  well  spent  is  worth  five  dollars  well 
saved,  and  a  little  money  to  spend  gives  bet- 
ter  returns  than  five  times  as  much  hoarded. 
Yet  saving  is  a  duty  and  an  important  one, 
sometimes  even  a  sacred  duty.  But  the  mon¬ 
ey  saved  will  eventually  be  spent,  and  then 
will  fulfil  its  mission  more  or  less  fully  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wisdom  shown  in  spending  it. 

It  is  common  in  many  families  of  moderate 
means  to  discourage  the  children  when  they 
plan  to  spend  their  money  earned  by  their  own 
efforts.  They  are  urged  to  save  it,  and  feel 
compelled  to  use  it  for  clothes  or  some  neces¬ 
sary  thing  when  the  sum  becomes  sufficient' 

This  tends  to  form  habits  of  thought  con¬ 
cerning  money,  that  are  not  the  best.  A  nat¬ 
urally  saving  child  becomes  “close,”  and  a 
prodigal  one  takes  care  never  to  accumulate 
enough  to  be  worth  saving,  but  spends  it  as 
soon  as  it  is  earned,  as  the  only  way  to  get 
anything  he  prizes  in  return  for  his  money. 

A  fund  to  which  a  boy  or  girl  can  add  un¬ 
til  they  are  of  age,  with  the  certainty  that  it 
will  then  be  their  own  will  have  a  wholesome 
effect  upon  them,  and  being  saved  with  the 
intention  of  spending  it  when  the  time  comes 
to  start  in  life  for  themselves,  the  matter  will 
have  a  good  deal  of  thought  before  the  time 
comes  when  they  will  be  independent  owners 
of  the  accumulated  savings. 

But  even  for  so  good  a  purpose,  it  does  not 
seem  wise  to  expect  a  child  to  put  all  his  earn¬ 
ings  away  for  future  spending. 

To  have  a  certain  sum  for  personal  use  for 
clothing,  and  the  privilege  of  using  for  extras 
what  may  be  saved  from  it,  by  caring  for 
whatever  is  bought,  is  good  training  for  boys 
and  girls  after  they  get  their  growth,  before 
that  they  outgrow  things  so  fast  that  even  if 
they  had  judgment  to  spend  money  judiciously 
they  would  not  be  able  to  anticipate  the  sud¬ 
den  shrinkage  that  seems  to  take  place  in  all 
their  garments  so  often. 

When  a  certain  sum  is  to  be  spent,  an  ac¬ 
count  may  be  kept  very  profitably  of  all  ex¬ 
penses,  and  it  will  repay  a  careful  study  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  If  among  the  items  put 
down,  there  are  some  that  represent  foolish 
purchases  or  unnecessary  things,  those  mis¬ 
takes  will  not  be  repeated  the  next  year.  If 
candy  and  baker’s  sweets  have  been  among 
the  things  bought  with  the  money  left  over 
from  clothing,  the  sum  of  these  indulgences 
can  be  found  and  it  may  equal  the  price  of  a 
short  journey  that  has  seemed  to  be  beyond 
reach,  or  a  magazine  or  paper  for  a  year,  or 
of  some  other  thing  more  satisfying  than  the 
sweets  for  which  the  money  has  disappeared. 

In  many  neighborhoods  pleasant  little  read¬ 
ing  clubs  might  be  formed  if  each  member 
had  the  money  to  buy  one  book,  to  be  read 
and  loaned  to  every  other  member,  and  they 
would  all  be  benefited  more  than  by  saving  the 
money  spent  for  the  books.  Such  a  club 
might  agree  to  buy  the  10  and  30  cent  paper- 
covered  editions  of  standard  works  that  are 
published  in  that  form,  and  add  a  muslin  or 
stiff  paper  cover  to  preserve  the  outside  leaves. 
Holland  has  said  that  the  man  is  wisest 
“who  has  the  faculty  not  only  to  measure  the 
value  of  a  dollar  by  its  cost,  but  to  measure  it 
by  its  power.”  And  the  power  of  a  dollar  is 
shown  best  when  it  is  conferring  good  in  some 
form. 

An  account  book  with  these  mottoes  on  its 
cover  might  be  prepared  for  the  new  year: 
Wise  Spending,  First;  Prudent  Saving,  Next; 
Indulgences,  Last:  Nonsense,  Never.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a  reckoning  of  the  sums 
that  had  been  used  classed  under  the  different 
heads  would  be  very  interesting.  Many  of  us 
no  doubt  would  have  to  place  some  of  the 
items  under  “Nonsense,  Never;”  but  confess¬ 
ing  it  to  be  such,  would  be  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  better  judgment  for  the  next 
time. 

- —  ■  ■■  ♦  - 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


“But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into 
thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door, 
pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret,  and  thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee 

openly.” . 

Locke  said  that  folly  consists  in  the  drawing 
of  false  conclusions  from  just  principles,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  madness,  which 
draws  just  conclusions  from  false  principles. . 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Strong  says  the  seed  of 
sacrifice  brings  forth  Jthe  fragrant  fruit  of 
love,  and  love  always  has  in  its  heart  the  seeds 

of  new  sacrifice . 

The  absence  of  sentimentalism,  says  Philiip 
Brooks,  in  Chrisi’s  relations  with  men  is  what 
makes  His  tenderness  so  exquisitely  touching. 

George  Macdonald  says;  “All  the  doors 
that  lead  inward  to  the  secret  pltH'fl  of  the 


Most  High  are  doors  outward — out  of  self — 
out  of  smallness — out  of  wrong.” . 

Beecher  said  that  there  never  was  a  person 
who  did  anything  worth  doing,  who  did  not 
really  get  more  than  he  gave . 

Thomas  Fuller  would  remind  us  that  many 
favors  which  God  giveth  us  ravel  out  for  want 
of  hemming,  through  our  own  untbankful- 
ness;  for  though  prayer  purchaseth  blessings, 
giving  praise  doth  keep  quiet  possession  of 
them . . . 

The  Independent  says  it  is  no  charity  to 
feed  and  clothe  a  lazy  man  who  can  work  and 
ought  to  work,  but  who  is  too  lazy  to  work. 
This  was  Paul’s  doctrine  when  he  declared 
that  “if  any  would  not  work,  neither  should 
he  eat.”  If  he  is  a  vagrant  and  a  tramp,  then 
arrest  him  as  an  offender,  and  set  him  to 
work,  and  thus  make  him  earn  his  living. . .  . 

Beecher  said  the  looking-glass  may  say 
what  it  pleases.  The  heart  of  friends  is  the 
mirror  of  good  men.  And  in  that  glass  we 
shall  be  beautiful  enough  if  we  are  good 
enough . 
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A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

The  holidays  are  over.  They  didn’t  seem 
much  to  us,  except  for  the  pig- killing  and  the 
week’s  thrashing  that  must  be  done  before 
Christmas,  and  I  killed  all  my  little  turkeys 
that  had  growu  big,  and  got  the  money  to  buy 
presents  for  the  boys.  Father  remembered 
me,  for  he  brought  me  a  new  dress  when  he 
sold  the  butter — a  plaid  wincey — and  forgot, 
I  suppose,  that  a  dumpy  figure  shouldn’t  wear 
plaids,  and  that  I  don’t  like  gay  colors.  It 
took  me  all  Christmas  Day,  even  in  church,  to 
think  up  how  I  could  tone  it  down,  and  at 
last  I  decided  to  spend  the  money  I  had  in¬ 
tended  for  other  things  in  seal-brown  velvet, 
and  to  have  a  good  deal  of  it  on  the  waist, 
with  sleeves  of  the  velvet.  The  dress  is  made 
up  now  and  looks  better  than  I  expected, 
which  is  a  good  thing  to  begin  the  new  year 
with;  for  we  are  so  apt  to  expect  more  than 
we  can  ever  realize  in  this  world.  The  trouble 
I  had  with  this  dress  made  me  think  that  the 
way  in  which  most  of  us  provide  the  dresses 
for  the  family  is  all  wrong,  often  running  up 
store  bills  for  them.  Why  shouldn’t  a  farmer, 
instead  of  buying  things  his  daughters  don’t 
want,  give  them  so  much  money  a  year  and 
let  them  buy  their  own  clothes?  All  the  girls 
I  have  ever  talked  to  on  the  subject  say  the 
same  thing — that  they  could,  and  would  prac¬ 
tice  economy  in  making  purchases  in  order  to 
save  money  for  other  things  they  want.  Nellie 
Winters  said  the  other  day  to  me  that  she  did 
not  want  a  new  dress  or  a  second  bonnet  this 
year,  yet  the  storekeeper  persuaded  her 
mother  to  buy  them ;  but  she  did  wanttotake 
lessons  in  French  from  a  lady  who  has  come 
to  the  village,  and  her  mother  said  she  could 
not  afford  it,  because  the  dress  and  other 
things  cost  so  much.  Why  not  give  us  a 
chance  for  self-denial? 

I  was  busy  in  the  kitchen  the  other  evening 
when  Burt  and  his  chum  came  in,  for  I 
thought  I  would  do  some  baking  then  and  save 
time  to  study  and  paint  in  the  day-time.  So  I 
just  said:  “Come  along  boys  and  stone  some 
raisins  for  me.”  They  sat  down  to  the  task 
rather  reluctantly  and  Burt  looked  up  and 
said:  “Well,  sis,  I  suppose  we  are  always  to  be 
boys.”  “Yes,”  I  answered .  “you  will  be  to 
me  as  long  as  you  live.”  It  is  not  many  years 
since  Dr.  Holmes  wrote:  “Yes,  we’re  boys 
always  playing  with  tongue  or  with  pen;  and 
I  sometimes  have  asked,  shall  we  ever  be 
men?”  Then  I  gave  him  the  eggs  to  beat  for 
a  nut  cake  that  turned  out  so  _well  I  must 
give  the  recipe  as  I  made  it: 

One  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of  sugar;  three 
cups  of  flour  and  four  eggs  beaten  separately; 
add  half  a  cup  of  cold  water,  or  a  little  less, 
and  some  hickory  nuts,  clean,  dry  and  sweet; 
then  half  a  pound  of  raisins  and  some  nutmeg 
and  citron.  The  baking  powder  was  mixed 
dry  in  the  flour  and  put  in  alternately  with  the 
fruit  and  nuts.  The  “boys”  both  helped  to  stir 
it  to  save  my  strength,  and  were  surprised  to 
to  find  what  real  hard  work  it  is  to  stir  a  cake 
properly.  Burt’s  chum  who  has  no  sisters 
and  has  sometimes  helped  his  mother, declared 
that  it  was  as  hard  work  as  sawing  wood,  and 
in  their  brotherly  sympathy  they  both  made 
free  to  declare  that  they  would  never  marry 
till  they  could  keep  a  cook.  But  I  thought 
that  if  they  were  a  little  more  careful  to  save 
work  and  lighten  the  labors  of  the  housekeeper, 
they  might  get  along  without  one. 

Burt  has  had  a  very  sore  hand  lately  and  re¬ 
quired  all  our  care  and  sympathy.  He  was  a 
good  deaj  iu  U)e  find  I  think  must  hav^ 


have  seen  that  I  had  more  to  do  than  “dress 
up  in  the  afternoons”  as  he  once  said  in  a  fit 
of  spleen.  I  believe,  however,  in  a  little 
dressing  up  both  for  boys  and  girls  if  they 
want  to  keep  their  seJf-respoct.  I  think  I 
cured  Burt’s  hand  by  faithful  application  of 
carrot  poultices,  keeping  the  sore  clean  and 
having  the  poultices  always  hot.  Now  it  is 
healing  under  the  influence  of  a  salve  made  of 
bitter-sweet. 

I  have  a  pair  of  skates  this  year  and  have 
enjoyed  the  large  pond  behind  the  village. 
Skating  is  splendid  sport,  and  1  do  not  wonder 
that  girls  like  it  when  they  can  balance  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  free  to  go  at  will.  I  go  alone 
a  good  deal  and  have  found  the  exercise 
health-giving  and  pleasant.  Wbat  a  pity  it  is 
that  we  girls  cannot  have  the  same  freedom 
that  boys  have  in  out  door  exercise,  and  that 
fashion  decrees  we  must  always  have  an 
escort.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  more 
galling  than  an  unwilling  escort,  even  if  be  is 
one’s  own  brother.  But  if  we  took  more  out- 
of-door  exercise  when  there  is  no  gardening 
to  attend  to,  the  world  would  seem  happier 
and  brighter  to  us,  and  we  would  not  fail  to 
gain  strength  and  independence.  But  it  is 
tea  time;  the  kettle  is  singing  a  warning  tune 
and  begins  to  bubble  over.  Father  is  at  the 
barn  and  will  soon  be  in,  so  I  must  away  to 
find  a  practical  answer  to  the  ever-recurring 
question,  “What  shall  we  have  for  supper?” 

THE  SELF-POURING  TEA  AND  COFFEE 
POT. 

We  have  tested  the  Boyle’s  Patent  Self¬ 
pouring  Tea  and  Coffee  Pot,  sent  us  by 
Messrs.  Paine,  Diehl  &  Co.,  of  Philadelpha, 
Pa.,  and  find  it  perfect  in  its  workings  in  so 
far  as  we  can  judge. 

It  is  “self  pouring”  in  this  way:  A  hole 
passes  through  the  knob  on  top  of  the  cylinder - 
like  lid.  Raise  this  cylinder  and  the  air  is 
admitted  into  the  body  of  the  pot  through  the 
hole.  Now,  put  the  forefinger  over  this  little 
opening  and  gently  press  the  cylinder  in 
place.  The  air  admitted  by  the  raising  of 
the  lid  presses  upon  the  body  of  liquid  in  the 
pot  and  forces  it  through  a  fine  strainer  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  up  and  out  through  the 
spout  into  the  cup.  It  is  a  labor-saving  de¬ 
vice  that  every  housekeeper  will  be  sure  to 
appreciate  who  fills  a  half  dozen  or  more  cups 
of  tea  or  coffee  two  or  three  times  every 
day.  _ _ _ 

A  CAN  OF  CORN. 

“Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,”  and  it 
did  seem  a  hardship  to  me,  after  the  pains  I 
had  taken  with  the  plum-pudding,  to  have  all 
the  praise  given  to  the  canned  corn.  Sorry  I 
had  the  corn  that  day?  Of  course  I  was,  after 
getting  such  a  perfect  pudding  from  Great- 
Grandmother  Dudgeon’s  own  recipe. 

But  my  canned  corn  is  good.  When  taken 
from  the  cans  it  seems  just  as  fresh  as  when 
put  up  last  August.  Cook  for  a  short  time  in 
water,  add  a  cup  of  sweet  cream ,  a  teaspoon 
of  salt,  a  dash  of  white  pepper,  and  boil  five 
minutes.  The  keeping  of  sweet  corn  for  win¬ 
ter  use  had  been  the  bugbeai^of  the  preserving 
season  until  two  years  since. 

One  way  I  tried  was  to  pack  it  in  salt  and 
then  freshen  to  taste  before  using  it  in  the 
winter.  The  next  year  I  tried  a  newspaper 
recipe,  using  tartaric  acid,  sugar  and  salt. 
The  exact  proportions  are  forgotten,  but  the 
indulgent  readers  will  forgive  the  omission 
when  they  learn  that  there  was  an  explosion 
afterwards, that  destroyed  10  Mason  cans  and 
gave  to  our  cellar  the  reputation  of  the  city 
of  Cologne,  which  is  said  to  have  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  separate  and  distinct  smells.  Then  we 
boiled  it  on  the  cob,  and  afterwards  canned 
it.  Fut  up  this  way  it  kept  well.  We  should 
have  it  on  hand  yet,  were  it  not  that  we  had 
use  for  the  cans.  Lastly  came  this  method, 
all  the  way  from  Michigan : 

Cut  the  corn  from  the  cob,  and,  taking  a 
little  at  a  time,  pack  firmly  into  glass  fruit 
jars,  pressing  it  until  the  milk  rises  to  the  top 
and  fills  the  air-spaces.  Continue  until  the 
can  is  full  and  screw  down  the  cover,  being 
sure  that  the  can  is  perfect.  No  acid,  no 
sugar,  no  salt,  no  anything,  but  just  corn. 
Put  straw  into  the  wash  boiler  to  prevent  the 
cans  from  touching  the  bottom  or  sides;  put 
in  your  cans  and  cover  with  cold  water. 
Bring  the  water  gradually  to  the  boiling 
point,  then  boil  steadily  for  three,  hours  and 
set  off  to  cool.  When  the  water  is  cool  enough 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  sbe  clung  to  Castoria, 
Wtjeq  ?lje  hfid  Children,  sha  ga vv  them  Castoria, 


take  out  the  cans,  tighten  the  screws  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  your  work  is  done.  A  friend  tells 
me  that  she  has  equal  success  by  having  the 
tops  of  the  cans  above  the  water  and  leaving 
off  the  rubber  rings  until  the  corn  is  cooked. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  of  one’s  surplus 
sweet  corn  can  in  this  way  be  preserved  for 
winter  use.  I  packed  the  corn  from  nearly 
200  ears  into  20  cans  of  one  quart  each. 

To  the  delicate  lady  housekeeper  who  has 
but  little  help,  it  will  seem  better  to  purchase 
canned  corn  when  needed.  But,  to  the  many 
who  have  strong  hands  to  help  and  willing 
mouths  to  fill, corn  put  up  at  home  will  prove 
a  great  relish  for  the  long  winter  season. 
The  labor  is  very  exhaustive  and  comes  dur¬ 
ing  the  very  hottest  weather  with  a  necessari¬ 
ly  strong  kitchen  fire. 

Do  not  be  tempted  to  undertake  other  work 
at,  the  same  time.  It  is  well  enough  some¬ 
times  to  attempt  to  “kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone,”  but  if  you  undertake  to  economize 
fuel  by  using  the  oven  at  the  same  time,  you 
may  lose  both  birds — also  the  stone!  After 
husking,  silking,  scraping  and  pounding 
enough  to  fill  even  a  dozen  cans,  the  average 
woman  will  be  tired  enough  to  sigh  for  new 
shoulders  and  be  thankful  that  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  claims  her  attention  beyond  keeping  a 
strong,  steady  fire  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Let  the  good  man  plant  the  sweet  corn 
early  and  late  this  year  and  put  it  before  him 
when  he  pays  his  taxes  next  winter.  Perhaps 
you  will  warm  his  heart  through  his  stomach! 

Who  can  tell?  getty  leech. 


THAT  COLD  BED. 

“I  visited  our  mutual  friend,  Mrs.  H., 
last  week,”  wrote  Cousin  M.  in  a  breezy,  gos¬ 
sipy  letter,  “and,  of  course,  was  shown  to 
the  parlor-bedroom,  to  find  repose  for  the 
night.  It  is  furnished  elegantly;  but,  my! 
the  very  remembrance  of  that  night  makes 
me  shiver,  although  it  is  nearly  a  week  since. 
Though  the  bed  was  as  soft  as  down,  and 
there  was  an  abundance  of  clothes,  I  could  not 
sleep  for  the  cold ;  the  bed  and  pillows,  though 
draped  with  the  choicest  cambric,  were  like  im¬ 
maculate  lumps  of  ice,  and  there  was  not  heat 
enough  in  my  composition  to  drive  away  its 
chilly  dampness.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
dear  Cora  T.,  who  took  a  violent  cold  from 
trying  to  sleep  in  an  infrequented  room,  from 
which  she  will  never  recover.  For  the  last 
year  she  has  been  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  a 
great  sufferer.  I  chanced  to  escape  any  ill 
effect  other  than  a  dull  day,  but  I’ve  no  desire 
for  another  experience  of  that  kind.’’ 

If  one  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  way 
of  warming  the  guest  chamber  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  the  mattress  or  feather-bed 
and  bed-clothes  aired  in  a  warm  room 
for  an  hour  or  more  before  retiring, 
and  then  a  soapstone  or  block  of  wood 
well  warmed  through  and  wrapped  in  a 
cloth,  makes  a  good  foot  companion  in  a 
cold  bed.  The  pillows  may  be  thoroughly 
warmed  and  put  on  the  bed  just  as  the  friend 
is  ready  to  lie  down,  and  there  are  not  many 
guests  that  will  not  appreciate  the  tender 
thoughtfulness.  With  hot  blocks  and  hot  pil¬ 
lows  young  persons  will  soon  get  warm,  with¬ 
out  having  the  bed  taken  to  a  warm  room; 
but  for  the  aged,  one  cannot  be  too  careful. 

Auntie  said  the  other  morning,  “Why  M.  I 
believe  your  hot  pillow  last  night  quite  cured 
me  of  that  cold  in  my  head  that  was  troubling 
me  so.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  long  it 
kept  warm,  and  how  comforting  it  was  to  ray 
shoulders  as  well  as  mytiead.” 

Unbleached  cotton  is  far  more  comfortable 
for  winter  sheets  than  the  fine  Lonsdale  cam¬ 
bric,  and  seems  to  retain  the  warmth  thrown 
out  by  the  body.  I  believe  guests  are  usually 
as  fond  of  real  comforts  as  other  people,  and 
on  a  cold  winter’s  night,  one  seldom  appre¬ 
ciates  very  fine  elegancies  about  the  bed  if  it  is 
in  an  ice-cold  room.  may  maple. 


ragonisa  perennial  of  pleasing  odor  and  flavor 
used  in  confectionery,  and  with  vinegar  on 
salads,  etc.  Horse  radish,  a  healthful  condi¬ 
ment,  is  always  on  band  after  any  piece  of 
root  has  once  been  set  in  a  damp  corner. 
Marjoram  and  Summer  Savory  must  be 
grown  annually  from  seed.  Have  a  bed  of 
bitter  herbs,  as  wormwood,  rue  and  thorough- 
wort, to  help  correct  overworked  stomachs  and 
disordered  livers,  and  one  of  mint,  balm,  rose¬ 
mary,  comfrey,  etc.,  that  may  be  useful  in 
troubled  respiration  or  incipient  colds. 

w. 

The  gnat  and  camel  like  exclusive  atmos¬ 
phere  that  some  people  swathe  themselves  iu, 
emanates  not  from  good  sense,  good  breeding 
or  kindliness  of  spirit.  The  Bazar  says  that 
in  America  two  ladies  will  meet  in  a  friend’s 
parlor,  and  if  not  introduced,  will  sit  and  gaze 
at  each  other  as  if  they  belonged  to  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians  and  were  seeking  each  other’s 
scalp.  It  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  shows 
that  the  Indian  is  still  coming  out  of  the 
ground  in  this  native  land  of  the  red-skins; 
moreover,  it  is  dreadfully  ignorant  and  ill- 
bred.  It  is  proper  in  your  friend’s  parlor  to 
exchange  the  commonplaces  of  courtesy,  even 
if  you  go  down  the  front  steps  without  speak¬ 
ing.  Have  good  manners  for  ten  minutes  in 
your  friend’s  house.  It  is  the  least  repayment 
you  can  make  for  the  privilege  of  being  there. 


TWO  GOOD  PUDDINGS. 

A  rich  bread  and  butter  pudding  is  some 
times  substituted  for  a  plum-pudding,  even  on 
holiday  occasions.  With  a  very  sharp  pen¬ 
knife,  shave  the  thin  yellow  rind  from  a 
lemon,  and  simmer  it  for  ten  minutes  in  a  pint 
of  new  milk;  strain  and  mix  with  a  gill  of 
cream;  sweeten  with  four  ounces  of  white 
sugar,  and  add  six  well-beaten  eggs  and  a  little 
salt.  Have  in  readiness  a  buttered  pudding- 
dish,  containing  layers  of  thin  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  alternating  with  currants,  and  candied 
lemon  and  orange  peel  and  citron  shredded 
frae.  Pour  over  these  the  custard  very  slowly, 
allowing  it  to  be  absorbed  by  the  bread.  Soak 
for  two  hours,  placing  a  plate  on  top  to  keep 
the  bread  under,  and  then  bake  for  half  an 
hour. 

A  German  potato  pudding  is  delicious.  Take 
three  cups  of  boileu  and  mashed  potatoes  and 
put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  a  little  salt  and 
grated  lemon  rind ;  stir  over  the  fire,  addiug  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  au  egg,  a  half  pint 
of  cream  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar; 
remove  from  the  fire,  add  four  beaten  eggs 
and  the  yelks  of  four  more.  Mix  all  well  to¬ 
gether  and  pour  it  into  a  mold  previously  but¬ 
tered  and  sprinkled  with  bread-crumbs.  Bake 
find  serve  hot. 


pijswUaneousi  gUmtiginfl. 


SKE  THIS!  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  —  dol¬ 
lar  a  bottle  —  worth  five  dollars  of  any  man’s 
money.  Either  as  a  Tonic  or  Blood-purifier, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  no  equal ! 

Dr.  James  H.  Stone.  Tappan,  Ohio,  says  : 

“  1  know  of  no  alterative  that  gives  so  miich  ’ 
satisfaction  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  t>y  Dr.  .T.  C.  Aver  &  To..  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


SA\ORY  HERBS. 


Garden  herbs  give  such  a  savory  flavor  to 
soups  and  meats  that  every  country  house¬ 
keeper  should  determine  to  have  some  of  these 
useful  plants  set  in  a  convenient  corner  of  the 
garden,  and  now  is  the  time  to  look  over  a 
seed  catalogue  and  to  prepare  to  carry  out 
this  wise  intention.  Parsley,  sage  and  thyme 
can  be  grown  either  from  seed,  or  in  less  time 
by  planting  out  young  roots.  If  already 
growing,  the  sage  and  thyme  should  be  well 
cut  back  in  early  spring  to  induce  strong  new 
shoots.  Parsley  can  be  rendered  perennial  by 
preventing  its  seeding.  It  takes  weeks  for  its 
seed  to  germinate.  Sage  runs  into  varieties 
differing  in  flavor,  and  choice  strains  are 
propagated  in  European  gardens  by  planting 
cuttings  deeply  and  firmly  in  early  Spring, 
leaving  very  little  of  the  top  above  the  sur¬ 
face,  The  leek— the  national  plant  of  the 
Welsh — gives  a  delicate  flavor  to  sauces  or 
soups  of  certain  kinds.  Sow  the  seed  early  in 
ground  jygdp  very  rich  the  year  before.  Tgr- 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


CQ  7C  STEAM  COOKER 

FREE  ! 

We  want  an  active  and  intelligent  man 
or  woman  to  represent  us  in  each  town. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 

S remise  large  profits.  Cooker  and 
utfit  free.  Apply  at  once  for  Terms. 
WIIDOT  CASTLE  &  CO..  Kortmater  N.  Y 


HOME  STUDY— ON  THE  FARM. 


Thelnven tor’s  own  system  of  Phonography:  no  teach¬ 
er  needed;  learners  mutually  aid  each  other,  instruc 
lion  book  20  cents.  (Established.  l*.l  Address 

FHONtSTlF  DEPOT,  Tyrone,  l’a, 


f  and  flantji. 


Brilliant! 

Durable ! 

Economical! 

33  COLORS.  IO  cents  each. 

The  PUREST,  STRONGEST  and  FASTEST 

of  all  Dyes.  Warranted  to  Dye  the  most  goods,  and 
give  the  best  colors.  One  package  colors  one  to  four 
pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Carpet  Rags,  tarns,  etc. 
Unequalled  for  Feathers,  Ribbons,  and  all  rancy 
Dyeing.  Any  one  can  use  them. 

The  Only  Safe  arid  Unadulterated  Dyes. 

Send  postal  for  Dye  Book,  SampleCard,  directions 
for  coloring  Photos.,  making  the  finest  Ink  or  Bluing 
(iq  cts.  a  quart),  etc.  Sold  by  Diuggists.  Address 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington, Vt. 

For  Gilding  or  Bronzing  Fancy  Articles,  USE 

DIAMOND  PAINTS. 

Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  Copper.  Only  IO  Cents. 


SOLS  MEDAL,  PABI8,  1878 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  purt 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  o.* 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  t’"~ee 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixec 
with  Btarch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  c- 
cu%  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  a» 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  GrocersYverywhere. 

BAKES  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 

MLSP’S  FOOT  WARffiRB 

For  the  Carriage,  Sleigh,  Office  or  House.  Keeps 
warm  ten  hours.  Safe,  handsome,  and  cheap. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  CO., 

Box  ‘450,  Rye,  N.  V. 

AGENTS 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  $S‘4.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  81.8  one  day,  876.50  one  week* 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  K.  SiiKi’AKi)  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, O. 


WATCHES 

The  .Domestic  Mfc. 


and  JEWEIRTi 
Rig  line.  Low  Price*. 
lOO  wage  "Wholesale 
Catalogue  FKEF.I 
Co..  "Wallingford.  Conn. 


m  SEND  FOR 

E  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  A 

j)  CHOICE  SELECT  SEEDS,  I 

Growu  for  us  with  great  care.  E 

i  HIGUNUM  M’N’F’G  COR.,  J* 

W  189  Water  8t.,  New  York  City 

8  Successors  to  li.  H.  ALLEN  Co.  E 


SEED  POTATOES, 

Early  Corn  and  Seeds. 

Grown  from  my  well-known 
seed  stock  in  this  cold  North-East 
country.  I  warrant  them  true  to 
name,  and  equal  to  any  on  earth. 

My  Catalogue  names*  low 
freights  and  tells  how  I  plant 
potatoes  well  with  l  bbl.  seed  to 
the  acre.  Sent  free.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD, 

CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE. 

F.  BARTHEEDES  A  CO., 

LAWRENCE.  KANSAS, 

SEED  GROWERS.IMPORTERS& DEALERS 

TREE  SEEDS  A  SPECIALTY.  Catalogue  mailed  tree 
on  application. 

BOR  E  n  F  iV  W  \  \  T  E  D , 

At  Good  Wages. 

For  Local  and  Traveling  Salesmen.  Inclose  stamp  and 
write  for  terms  to  K.  B.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 
Ivunadesagu  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS. 

My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  mail¬ 
ed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading 
and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VHOETABIB,  FARM, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  In  my  line  of  business. 

ALFKEI)  RR1DGE91AN, 

37  East  1  9th  St.,  New  I  ork. 


Established |  asparagus  roots. 

Wo  have  to  offer  4f(),000  two  year  old  CONO¬ 
VER’S  COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS,  strong, 
vigorous  roots,  and  are  now  prepared  to  take 
orders  for  delivery  In  ‘■'all  ’81  or  Spring  of  ’SR.  Also 
choice  varietlus  of  Melon,  Tomato,  Cucumber,  Corn 
and  Cabbage  Seed 

WILLIAM  R.  BISHOP. 

Seedsman,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


600  ACRES. 


13  GREENHOUSES. 


6s  AET  INTEREST  As 

$  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  ft*  3 

i  J  ARVIS-CONKLIN  0  i 

MORT<«A<>E  TRIJ^T  CO., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Capital  Paid-up . $1*000,000 

Surplus .  100,000 

Reserve  Liability .  1,00o.000 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  Improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

.1  arvis-Cunklin  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

’289  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

imiYiJTY|»Y|I’'A,G>Is  and  RILLS  SOLI! 

llll.imi  I II  land  exchanged.  Free  Catalogues. 

I  II  IIHIiHmIr.B.CHAFFIN&C?  Ricnmond.Vf 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  MICHIGAN. 

New  Price  List  just  Issued  for  Free  Distribution. 
Over  300  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  State  fu'ly  describ¬ 
ed. 

j-gr-  Also  a  map  of  Michigan,  showing  railroads, 
towns,  cities,  etc.,  furnished  for  to  cts.  in  postage 
stamps.  GEO.  VV  SNOVEIt, 

HEAL  ESTATE  AND  LOAN  AGENT, 

103  Griswold  St,,  Detroit,  Mich. 

unnl,v  UA11 11,  Good  Land,  near  the  sea,  cheap. 
&IH1IIJ  tHllllH,  Fine  climate,  excellent  markets 
Circulars  free.  E.  C.  Liudsay  ifc  Co.,  Norfolk.Va 

IYI  4RV  LAND  FARM S.  Book  and  Map  FREE. 
C.  E  SHANAHAN,  Attorney,  EASTON,  MD. 

Go  to  FLORIDA  For  cheap  rates 

free  Guide  Books,  Maps,  or  truth  about  l  and 
Write  O.  M.  CROSBY,  99  Franklin  St„  New  York 

FOR  SA  L(A  BARGAIN. 

Nursery  and  Fruir  Farm  of  45  acres,  one  mile 
from  Springfield.  Illinois  18-room  brick  house  und 
new  Barn.  Business  established  by  the  undersigned 
(who  wishes  to  retire!  in  1857.  Apply  to 
JOHN  Me  G  RED  Y, 
Mazlewoorl  Nursery,  Springfield,  III. 
Will  rent  If  not  sold. 

HO,  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

I  offer  my  fruit  and  stock  farm  for  sale  at  a  bar¬ 
gain;  149  acres  vineyard  and  large  orchards,  well 
fenced  two  story  house,  9  rooms  'l  cellars;  2  flue  els 
terns;  large  pond  Barn  54x53.  two  story,  and  other 
outbuildings.  Convenient  to  Schools,  churches,  Post- 
office,  Depot  and  Creamery.  Only  22  miles  from  Mem¬ 
phis.  Term.,  a  rapid  growing  city.  Health  unsur¬ 
passed.  For  price  and  terms.  allso  reason  of  selling, 
apply  to  JOSEPH  GOO  1LM  »  N. 

Hernando,  Mien 

NEW  BUSINESSES* 

a  new  and  fertile  country  creates  mauv  new  towns, 
affording  excellent  business  opportunities,  Partleu 
lars  regarding  such  opportunities  hi  Montana.  Mlrine 
sotaaml  Dakota  will  Y,e  sent  upon  application  to  C. 
u,  WABKEN,  Ge».  Pass.  AtjUi  St.  Paul,  Mian, 


TREESandPLANTS 

"We  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  F ItUIT  and  Ornamental 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALT. 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue.  Spring  of  1888,  mailed  free.  E*iahii*he<l  1852. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHOENIX  NURSERY 

SIDNEY  TITTLE  k  CO.  Proprietors,  BLOOMINGTON.  ILL 

EVERGREENS. 

FOREST  TREES. 

All  valuable  hardy  varieties  are  grown  in  my 
Nursery.  Prices  below  competition. 

TREE  SEEDS. 

O  ill  at  headquarters  for  American  Tree  Seeds. 
I  gather  and  cure  them  myself.  Foreign  Tree  and 
Shrub  Seels  in  great  variety.  Prices  alw  ys  low. 

GIO.  PINNEY,  Evergreen,  Door  Co.,  Wis. 


GARDEN 

FIELD 


SEEDS 

Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  Everywhere 
acknowledged  the  Best.  flap Headquarter* 
American  drams  Heeds,  Orders  with  Cash 
filled  at  lowest  market  price.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
IKitab.  1S38.1  J. M.  McCullough's  8on«,  Cincinnati, O. 


FLOWER 


6,000,000 

lFp^35EED5# 

.  M .  F  E  R  R  Y&C  0. 

I  are  admitted  to  be 

1  yriSk The  larcest 

wLv&mHi  seedsmen 

fflBKw/A  in  the  world. 

iD.M.FERRY&Co’s 

1  Illustrated,  De- 
I  scripti  ved  Priced 

SEED- 

ANNUAL 

For  1888 

Will  be  mailed 
,  ’FREEtoALL 

applicants,  and  ta 
last  season's  custo- 
without  ordering  it. 
Invaluable  to  all.  Everyone 

n«W  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seed*  should  send  tot 
uTAddiea.  O.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

i  c Amur  cDcriAi  tips. 


ALL  VARIETIES,  SIZES  AND  PRICES 

FINE  EVER-BLOOMING  PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING  ANO  MOSS  ROSES. 
new  and  rare  flower  seeds 

HARDY  PLANTS.  New  Moon  Flow.r,  Clematis, 
Spring  Bulbs ,  JAPAN  LILIES, New  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums^  o,.r  WONDERFUL  ORNAMENTAL 
VEGETABLES.  KceryMng  sent  safely  by  mail 

or  DYnrpSB  to  points.  We  offer  ChOiC0  NtW 

thIncs-i  sterlinc  NOVELTIES  in  all 

departments.  OurNEWCUID  E,  IWpp.el^antly 
illustrated,  describes  over  1500  NEW  E  5  Ta  r  d 
CHOICEST  Varieties  of  ROSES,  SEEDS, 
PLANTS  and  BULBS,  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them  Free.  If  y»u  wish  to  plant  anything,  send 
(or it  20  Years  Established.  0ver6 Oharas 
Oreenhou THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 
ROSF,  GROWERS,  WestGrgve,  Cbtatqy  Co„ 


!EW“Y©MEB. 


Hews  xif  i\)t  Xlleck. 
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The  Mexican  Presidential  campaign  is  un¬ 
der  full  way.  Gen.  Diaz  is  far  ahead  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Gen.  Escobedo  appears  to  receive  only 
slim  support.  The'general  impression  is  that 
Diaz  has  made  so  many  reforms  during  the 
first  three  years  of  his  present  term,  and  has 
so  many  more  in  contemplation  that  he  ought 
to  he  given  a  chance  to  carry  them  out.  The 
Clerical  Party  has  as  yet  put  up  no  candidate 
against  him.  The  election  takes  place  in  June. 
The  term  is  for  four  years,  and  begins  on  De¬ 
cember  1 . An  explosion  of  gas  or 

choke  damp  in  the  Wellington  Colliery  near 
Victoi  ia.  British  Columbia,  Tuesday,  killed 
HO  miners— whites'  and  Chinese,  mostly  the 
former — and  wounded  many  more.  How  the 

explosion  took  place  is  still  a  mystery . 

Happy  Medium,  the  most  celebrated  trotting 
stallion  in  the  world,  valued  at  $40,000,  died 
Wednesday  at  Fairlawn  Farm  near  Lexing¬ 
ton .  Kentucky,  of  spinal  meningitis  aged  25. 
He  was  the  property  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Withers, 
and  was  the  sire  of  80  horses  in  the  2:30  list. 
His  son.  Maxey  Cobb,  has  the  best  stallion 
record  2:13%.  ’Last  year  Mr.  Withers’s  sales 
of  the  equine  progeny  of  his  farm  amounted 

to  $66,350 . There  is  an 

imported  Chinese  little  horse  on  exhibition  in 
this  city  now.  It  appears  full-grown  and  is 
perfectly  shaped.  It  stands  35  inches  high 
and  weighs  78  pounds.  It  is  named  “Baby 

Bunting.”  is  four  years  old  and  a  stallion . 

....  At  Milan,  Mo.,  a  tramp  was  sold  by  pub¬ 
lic  auction  into  slavery  for  six  months  for  35 
cents  last,  Wednesday.  The  sale  relieves  the 
county  of  the  expense  of  keeping  the  vaga¬ 
bond.  and,  of  course,  he  can  escape  whenever 
he  pleases . •. .  Henry  Merritts,  of  Hender¬ 

son  Township,  Huntington,  Fa.,  had  saved 
$4  000  by  lumbering,  and  secreted  it  in  his 
dwelling.  Three  masked  robbers  bound  and 
gauged  him  Wednesday  night,  and  to  extort  a 
confession,  held  his  bare  feet  over  the  fire  and 
otherwise  maltreated  him  in  a  shocking  man¬ 
ner.  When  he  became  unconscious  they  left 
with  $1,500  they  had  found  in  a  flour  sack. 
The  rest  of  his  hoard  was  buried  near 
the  house.  He  will  probably  die.  A  severe 

specimen  of  many  recent  outrages .  The 

trade  and  navigation  returns  of  the  Dominion 
for  the  fiscal  year,  distributed  Thursday,  show 
a  most  satisfactory  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business,  the  total  amount  of  exports  being 
$89,515,811.  and  of  imports  $112,892,230,  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  over  last  year  of  $4,324,497 
in  the  former,  and  $8,467,675  in  the  latter,  a 
totai  increase  of  $12,792,172,  the  largest  in  one 

year  since  1882 . James  W.  Sykes,  until 

recently  a  well-known  seed  merchant  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  large  warehouse  in  Chicago,  is  on 
trial  for  having  fraudulently  obtained  SI  10, * 
000  from  the  Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 

pauy .  The  Pure  Food  Convention, 

which  met  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  week, 
took  strong  ground  against  adulteration  of  all 
kinds,  and  prepared  a  bill  whose  enactment  is 
to  be  urged  upon  Congress.  An  effort  to  con¬ 
demn  oleomargarine  and  cotton-seed  oil  lard 
by  resolution  failed;  hence  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  the  work  of  the  convention  will  aid  farm¬ 
ers  to  only  a  limited  extent . Charles 

O’Brien  and  bookkeeper  Elmer  E.  Morse,  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
have  skipped  to  Canada.  Probable  shortage 

in  the  bauk  funds,  $200,000 -  Isaac.  N. 

Stanley,  who  was  paying  teller  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  embezzled 
$100,000  of  the  bank’s  funds  in  1886,  but  lost 
the  money  in  wheat  speculations,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  last  Wednesday  to  5  years  in  the  Ohio 

penitentiary . Mrs.  Eliza  Ballou  Garfield, 

mother  of  President  Garfield,  died  at  five 
o’clock  last  Saturday  morniug  (June  21)  at  the 
Garfield  family  home  at  Mentor,  30  miles 
west  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  88.  She 
had  been  a  widow  55  years,  was  universally 
known  as  “Grandma,”  and  died  of  old  age  and 
sorrow  for  her  son . The  Grant  Monu¬ 

ment  Association,  which  has  had  a  nice  long 
nap,  roused  up  enough,  Wednesday,  to  resolve 
to  obtain  plans  for  a  “memorial  structure,” 
to  c#st  $500,000.  The  members  are  confident 
they  can  raise  money  enough  to  complete  it: 
but  they  are  sure  to  apply  to  Congress  finally 
for  most  of  the  balance  still  lacking— nearly 
$375,000....  Governor  Luce,  of  Michigan, 
says  that  there  are  many  important  measures 
that  he  would  like  to  undertake,  butbe  hasn’t 
time  because,  owing  to  bis  small  salary,  he 
has  to  do  other  things.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
to  groom  his  own  horse.  His  salary  is  $1,000. 
...  Ex-Governor  Alger.of  Michigan,  is  said  to 
own  over  100  square  miles  of  forest  land  near 
Alpena,  bearing  500,000,000  feet  of  standing 

pine  timber . The  Supreme  Court  of  the 

United  States  has  refused  to  interfere  with 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  Court  in  the  case  of 
Maxwell,  who  is  under  sentence  of  death  at 
St.  Louis,  for  the  murder  of  Arthur  Preller 
in  1885.  At  last  he  is  certain  to  hang  before 

long . During  1887  11%  tons  of  postage 

stamps — nearly  170,000,000  in  number — were 
sold  at  the  New  York  Post  Office.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  office  were  $4,598,392,  and  the 
profit  to  the  Govern  ment  was  nearly  $3,000,000. 
_ The  estate  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  consist¬ 
ing  of  1,200  acres  of  valuable  timber  and  min¬ 
ing  land  in  Franklin  and  Adams  Counties, 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  sold  to  a  syndicate 
and  its  resources  will  be  developed  immedi¬ 
ately . The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 

giving  a  pension  of  $2,500  a  year  to  the  wid¬ 
ows  of  Generals  John  A.  Logan  and  Frank  P. 
Blair...  ..James  J.  West,  who  recently 
purchased  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times,  is  under  30  years  of  age,  and  is 
said  to  have  amassed  $600,000  within  six 
years.  Seven  years  ago  he  entered  a  publish¬ 
ing  bouse  in  Chicago  as  a  clerk  at  eight  dol¬ 
lars  a  week;  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  he 
bought  a  fourth  interest  in  the  concern  for 
$66,500 . Owing  to  the  great  number 


of  fires  of  late  in  Montreal,  Canada,  the  fire 
insurance  companies  have  threatened  to  can¬ 
cel  all  policies  unless  the  fire  brigade  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  efficient.  They  will  also  probably 
raise  the  rates  40  per  cent.  The  population  of 
the  city  is  over  200,000,  but  there  are  only. 80 

officers  and  men  in  the  brigade . In 

retaliation  for  the  fight  made  by  temperance 
people  in  Leeds  County,  Ontario,  Canada, 
lately,  11  buildings  were  burnt  at  Irish  Creek; 
the  Methodist  Church  and  a  tannery  were 
burnt  at  Kemptville,  and  five  constables,  a 
clergyman  and  several  others  were  stoned  and 
otherwise  maltreated.  Three  of  the  offenders 
have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  and  the 
assailants  of  the  constables  have  been  fined 
$800.  In  several  places  in  this  country  also 
the  temperance  crusade  has  led  to  much  dam¬ 
age  to  property  and  a  good  deal  of  violence  to 
persons.  Both  sides  have  been  guilty ;  but,  of 
course,  in  that  line  the  rumsellers  are  easily 

ahead  . . 

_ Premier  Norquay’s  Government  has  been 

forced  to  resign  in  Manatoba,  and  its  suc¬ 
cessor  Premier  Green  way ’sGoverninent  charg¬ 
es  that  its  predecessor  misappropriated  or 
missused  $500,000  of  the  public  funds,  besides 
making  a  corrupt  land  assignment  to  the 
Canada  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Norquay  Cab¬ 
inet  members  drew  their  own  salaries  to  Feb. 
1,  and  left  nothing  in  the  Treasury,  Much 
indignation  and  discouragement  in  the  Prov¬ 
ence . Accounts  of  more  deaths  from 

the  severe  weather  continue  to  come  from  the 
West  and  especially  the  Northwest.  Fuel 
disastrously  scarce.  In  many  places  as  many 
neighbors  as  possible  have  to  huddle  together 
in  one  room  to  keep  from  freezing.  Coal  cars 
are  siezed  on  the  various  roads  and  the  coals 
appropriated.  Several  railroad  depots  have 
been  tom  down  for  fire,  aud  some  private 
buildings  have  been  cremated.  The  cold  still 
continues  extremely  severe . New  Eng¬ 

land  had  the  coldest  spell  “ever  known”  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Indeed  the  cold  has  been 
intense  all  over  the  North.  Snows  heavy, 
railroads  blockaded, and  passenger  and  freight, 
traffic  greatly  delayed  or  entirely  suspended 

in  all  directions. — A  memorable  winter . 

....  The  Reading  railroad  strike  continues .... 

. Thomas  S.  Gardner,  proprietor  of  the 

Chicago  Farm  Journal,  was  fined  $500  yester¬ 
day  for  circulating  lottery  and  gift  enter¬ 
prise  circulars  by  mail . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 
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Editor  O’Brien,  M.  P.,  who  has  been  in 
prison  since  October  31,  has  been  released, and 
Ireland  has  gone  wild  in  celebrating  the 
event,  with  bonfires,  banqueting  aud  speech¬ 
making  and  other  methods  of  jubilation.  A 
large  number  of  other  prominent  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  M.  P.’s, have  just  been  jailed,  however 
and  it  is  very  evident  the  coercion  laws  will 
be  ruthlessly  enforced.  The  political  prison¬ 
ers  are  treated  like  common  criminals,  if  not 
worse,  which  renders  discontent  fiercer  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  steadier  in  other  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom;  but  all  harshness  meets  with  full  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  vast  majority  of  the  Conserv¬ 
atives  and  Liberal-Unionists.  Speeches  and 
addresses  are  still  the  order  of  the  day  every¬ 
where.  The  tithe  troubles  in  Wales  and  the 
crofter  contention  in  Scotland  would  have 
caused  a  great  sensation  were  it  not,  for  the 
still  more  sensational  troubles  in  Ireland. 
Compulsory  idleness  and  distress  great  all 
over  the  Islands  among  the  working  classes, 
and  much  business  stagnation  among  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  mercantile  community . 

. In  France  the  Panama  Canal  scheme 

which  received  a  severe  set-back  last  week  by 
the  unanimous  refusal  of  the  Ministers  to  al¬ 
low  M.  de  Lesseps  to  issue  lottery  loans,  is 
again  buoyant.  The  indomitable  de  Lesseps 
appealed  to  the  people  to  briug  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Government,  and  as  between  400,- 
000  and  500,000  Frenchmen  have  money  in  the 
enterprise,  a  great  effect  has  been  produced. 
President  Carnot  has  all  along  been  favorable 
to  the  undertaking,  and  the  ministers  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  changed  their  minds  somewhat. 
The  shares  wThich  dropped  25  francs  each  last 
week  have  advanced  18  francs  in  the  last  few 

days . Much  peaceable  talk  of  late 

between  Russia,  Germany  and  Austria,  but 
war  preparations  continue.  Though  Russia 
has  a  very  much  heavier  force  than  the  com¬ 
bined  forces  of  the  other  two  close  to  the  fron¬ 
tier,  still  the  rest  of  the  troops  belonging  to 
Germany  and  Austria  are  so  disposed  that 
owing  to  their  vast  superiority  in  strategic  rail¬ 
roads  aud  other  means  of  transportation,  they 
could  in  a  very  few  days  concentrate  many 
more  troops  at  any  point  than  Russia  could 

mass  there . Nothing  else  of  general 

interest  in  Europe,  except  the  condition  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  which  is  somewhat  improved. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  January  28,  1888. 

If  the  suit  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
against  live  stock  importers  went  against 
them,  most  of  them  would  be  ruined.  The 
duties  for  which  the  Dunhams  of  Du  Page,  Ill  , 
would  be  liable  amount  to  about  $60,000  a  year, 
and  Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
would  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $50,000  a 
year,  and  other  firms  proportionately,  and  if 
the  Government  insisted  on  back  duties  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  who  could  stand  it  ?  The 
duty  on  all  animals  not  intended  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  is  20  per  cent,  of  the  value.  ..  . . 

Mr.  Husted's bill  prohibiting  thesale  of  liquors 
within  200  feet  of  county  fairs  was  read  and 
passed  Thursday  in  the  N.  Y.  Legislature. . . . 
_ The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  bill  to  utilize  the  sewage  of  Paris  for 
fertilizing  the  valley  of  the  Seine  .... 

A  petition  from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
has  been  presented  to  Congress,  asking  for  re¬ 
taliatory  legislation  against  Germany  and 
France  for  excluding  American  meat.  A 
cablegram  last  Wednesday  says  the  French 


Minister  of  Agriculture  has  modified  a  law  for 
the  practical  exclusion  of  American  meats  and 
cereals  on  the  ground  that  if  passed  in  its 
original  form,  this  country  would  be  sure  to 

retaliate . A  House  bill  provides  for 

the  granting  to  California  of  five  per  cent,  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  cash  sales  of  public 

lands  in  that  State . Gregg  &  Co.,  large 

manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  at 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y..  have  failed  and  made  an 
assignment  to  Hon.  S.  D.  Halliday  of  Ithaca. 
The  firm  had  branch  offices  in  Morristown, 
Term;  Madison,  Wis. :  Kansas  City,  Mo;  Rut¬ 
land  Vt. ;  Winterport,  Me.,  and  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  many  minor  agencies.  Their  pro¬ 
ducts  were  a  general  line  of  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  consisting  of  mowers,  reapers, 
wheel  rakes,  binders  and  lawn  mowers.  Lia¬ 
bilities  and  assets  as  yet  unknown . 

The  milk  producers  who  supply  Boston  have 
for  some  years  had  a  union,  which  now  em¬ 
braces  47  local  sections,  including  nearly  900 
members.  Dissatisfied  with  the  prices  of  milk, 
they  are  now  engaged  in  forming  a  “Milk 
Ti  ust,”  which  will  enable  them  to  charge  a 
profitable  figure.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  $25,000 
to  be  invested  in  $500  creameries  to  be  located 
in  suitable  places,  so  that  they  can  utilize  all 
surplus  milk  and  so  prevent  the  market  from 
being  glutted.  A  similar  organization 
was  started  a  few  months  ago  by  the  milk 
producers  who  supply  Chicago . 
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The  phenomenal  cold  spell,  of  late,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  broken  by  general  rains  a  week 
ago.  In  most  places  in  Southern  California 
the  drop  was  only  from  two  to  ten  degrees  be¬ 
low  freezing  point,  and  this  continued  only  a 
few  hours  It  is  asserted  that  the  oranges 
and  lemons  are  uninjured  in  the  chief  citrus 
districts  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino, 
but  the  chances  are  that  considerable  damage 
has  been  done  in  Northern  and  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Freezing  weather  prevailed  for 
several  days,  and  much  loss  will  follow  to 
those  who  have  planted  orange  groves.  Since 
1864  no  such  severe  weather  as  this  has  been 
known  in  California. 

The  American  Grocer  reports  the  tomato 
pack  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
1887  briefly  as  follows:  The  tomato  pack  for 
1887  is  about  500,000  cases  above  the  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  pack  of  the  past  five  years  and 
about  600,000  cases  larger  than  the  average 
yearly  pack  for  the  four  years  1883-86.  The 
total  number  of  cases  packed  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  during  1887  was  2,815,048, 
each  containing  two  dozen  tius,  making  a 
total  supply  of  67, 561, 162  cans.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  varying  climatic  influences  the  pack 
would  have  approximated  the  largest  on  rec¬ 
ord.  In  1884-85  the  pack  was  below  an  aver¬ 
age,  and  as  that  for  1886  was  only  slightly 
above,  the  year  1887  opened  upon  a  market 
scantily  supplied  with  goods.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  an  active  demand,  prices  at  the 
opening  of  the  packing  season  were  higher 
than  for  several  previous  years.  1  he  average 
annual  requirements  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  estimated  at  2,500,000  cases.  The 
trade  was  probably  never  in  a  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  at  present,  and  so  far  as  canned 
goods’  packers  are  concerned,  1888  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  as  satisfactory  in  its  results  as  1887, 
unless  the  packers  overstock  the  market. 

»♦  « 

LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  Jan. 28, 1868. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . 794  7%*  . 

3trlct  Ordinary .  8%  8%  . 

Good  Ordinary .  9  3-16  9  5-16  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  11-16  9  13-16  . 

Low  Middling .  10%  10)4  . 

Strict  Low  Middling.  10  7-16  10  9-16  . 

Middling . 10%  1094  . 

Good  Middling .  10%  11  . 

Strict  Good  Middling.. .11%  11%  . 

Middling  Fair . 11%  11%  . 

Fair . 12%  12%  . 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 7  11-16  Low  Middling.  ...  9  5-16 

Strict  Good  Ord .  8%  |  Middling .  10  3-16 

Hay  and  STKAW.—Hav— Without  change  of  mo¬ 
ment.  Choice  Timothy  per  100  Ib,80@85c:  No  l,75@“Oc: 
No.  2,  65®75c:  Clover  mixed,  60@70c; clover  5<)@60c: 
shipping.  60c.  Straw.-  Long  rye  85®90c;  short  do,  65 
oat.  50@60c. 

Hops— A  light  business  is  noticeable  from  day  to 
day— about  sufficient  to  meet  current  icquirements, 
but  brewers  show  no  disposition  to  discount  current 
requirements.  N,  Y.  State  new,  best,  18@14c,  do 
do.  medium  to  prime,  10<a,12e;  do  common,  8®  9c,  do 
1886.  5'«i7e:  Pacific  Coast,  crop  1887,  cemmon  to  choice 
8@12%c:  do  common  to  good  6@8c.  Foreign -Ger¬ 
mans,  crop  1387,  18@25c. 

Poultry.— Live.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  lb.  ]0%c:  fowls.  Western,  per  lb,  10c 
roosters,  old,  per  lb,  5c;  turkeys.  ter  lb  831le; 
ducks,  western  pei  pair,  OOSOOc:  chickens,  near-by 
per  lb.  10*  11c:  do,  western,  per  lb,  9%@10c:  geese,  west¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  15®1  50. 

Poultry.— DRKSSED.-Turkeys  fancy,  per  pound,  at 
— @12c;  do  good  to  choice,  10<gii2c.  fowls.  Jersey, 
ll@12c;  fowls,  western,  10 <c lie,  Squabs,  white,  per 
doz.  $4  U0®4  50:  Squabs,  dark,  per  doz,  $2  75®8  00; 
ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  lb,  — c:  do 
Jersey,  choice,  14@15c;  do  State  12®  14c;  do  western,  13 
<<tl4c;  Geese,  good  to  choice,  per  tb,  8®I2c:  chickens, 
Philadelphia,  broilers, 20@23c;  dodo  roasters,  16®17c: 
do  do,  per  lb,  14@16e:  do.  Jersey,  choice,  per  lb,  13 
<ai4c:  do  and  fowls,  western,  per  lb,  10@11c;  do 
state,  lie. 

Game.— Quail,  choice,  per  doz,  #2  75  to  3;  Wild  ducks, 
canvas,  per  pair,  S3® 4  50,  do  redhead,  $2  25®2  50,  do 
mallard,  75@90c;  do  teal,  30®5Uc. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples.— King,  per  bbl,  $3  503  4  00: 
do,  Greening,  *1  75  3.2  25;  do  Baldwins  *2  00 
(*2  75:  do  Spitz,  $3  50@4  00:  do  inferior,  per  bbl  $1  2Vo) 
$1  50:  Grapes,  per  lb,  8  S5c:  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod, 
fair  to  prone,  per  bbl.  $8@11  50;  do  do  do  common,  per 
bbl.  #6@7on:  do  Jersey,  per  crate.  $2  50  *  3  00  or 
anges,  Florida,  fancy,  per  box,  $4@4  50  do  do  choice 
#3  25 «3  50  do  do.  fair  to  good,  $2  50*3  00;  do  do 
common,  $1  75®2  00. 

Fruits.— Dried.— Quotations  arc  for:  Apples.— 
Evaporated,  Choice  to  fancy.  8%@ioe:  do  com¬ 
mon  to  prime,  evaporated  7  8%c;  do  sliced,  new, 
5.0,7c:  do  chopped,  2%'*294C;  do  cores  and  skins, 
l%@194c;  Apples.State, quarters, new, 5%@6%c;  Cherries 
—  pitted,  I<®2lc;  Raspberries— evaporated,  new,  22 
@24c,  do  sun-dried,  20®21c;  Blackberries,  8%c,  Huckel- 


berrles  new,  10@llc;  Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled,  17@ 
20c;  Plums,  State,  10@12c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  quiet.  Fancy  hand-picked  quoted 
at  4%c  and  farmers’grades  at  3%®4c;  hickory  nuts  at 
$1  75@2  per  bush. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  are  moving  quite  freely  at 
firm  prices.  Onions  are  at  full  prices.  Turnips  are  uif- 
changed.  The  quotations  are  for.  Fotaioes.— 
State  Burbank,  per  bbl,  $2  25®2  40;  State  He¬ 
bron,  *2  25@2  40;  State  Peerless,  per  bbl. 
$2  40@2  50;  Scotch,  Magnum,  per  sack  82  00@2  15; 
Nova  Scotia,  per  bbl,  #2  25(32  50;  English,  #1  90(3  2; 
sweet.  Jersey  per  bbl.  #3  75@4  00  Omor.s,  Con¬ 
necticut  red  per  bbl.  S4  00(34  50  do,  Orange  County 
red,  per  bbl,  #1  50@4:  do,  yellow,  per  bbl.,  #2  50(3  3  25; 
Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  100,  0  <3.12;  Turnips, 

80c@$l.  per  bbl.  Kale,  per  bbl,  81  25@1  50 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.— Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice,  White  per  bush, 
75  to  78c;  do  fair  to  good.  65®70c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  78«»75c;  do  do  fair  to  good, 
65  to  70c:  Hebrons,  choice,  70  to  73c;  do  fair  to  good,  63 
to  66c. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess, quoted  815  00 
for  one  year  old;  short  clear,  #16  75@19; 

Extra  Prime,  813  00;  Prime  mess  nominal,  family 
mess,  $15  50®16  50.  beef— City  Extra  India  Mess  in 
tes  ,  #15(*17  Extra  Mess,  in  barrels,  88(3  8  25;  Packet, 
88  50  per  bbl  and  812  75  in  tes;  Plate.  «8@8  25.  Family 
Mess,  #939  5(1.  Beef  Hams.— quoted  at  816  50@17.  cut 
Meats.  Pickled  Hams  lie;  Pickled  bellies  12  lb  aver¬ 
age,  79t,c:  Pickled  Bellies,  12  lb  quoted  7%c;  6%®694c 
for  Pickled  Shoulders.  994(3 10c  for  Pickled  Hams; 
Smoked  Meats,  Hams.  I094@llc;  Smoked  Shoulders, 
794c  DressedHogs.  City  Heavy  to  Light,  7%®7%c; 
Pigs,  7%c.  Lard.  Western  steam.  7.75c:  .City  Steam, 
firm:  Refined,  quoted  nominally  7.80c;  Continent  8.85c; 
South  .American  Fenruary.  7.60(a7.64c;  March.  7.63 
to  7.68c;  May,  7.74@7.80c;  June,  7.8u@7.8jc;  July.  7.85  to 
7.90c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.- Beef.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  $9  a  9  50;  do  packets,  88@8  50;  Smoked  beef, 
I2@i3c;  Beef  hams, #17 50®  18  50.  Pork.— Mess,  $16@16  5(; 
do  prime  mess,  new,  #14  50;  do,  do,  family,  816  10 
<31700.  Hams— smoked, U%@12%c  do S.  P.cured  in  tes, 
10@llc;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,8%@9c- do  smoked 
9%@10c;  shouluers  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  6%@6%c; 
do  smoked,  7@7%e;  shoulders, pickle  cured,7%®  v%c.  do 
smoked,  8%@8%c;  bellies  in  pickle,  9@9%c;  uo  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10®  lie.  Lard.— Steady  City  Refined,  $8  60; 
do,  Steam,  $7  87%. 

St  Louis.— Provisions,— Pork,  new  mess,  814  75 
(315  00.  Lard,— $7  15.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  Shoul¬ 
ders,  ;#6  00;  Long  clear,  87  50:  clear  ribs,  87  62%; 
short  clear,  87  75.  Bacon-  Boxed  Shoulders,  86  50; 
Long  clear,  $8  35;  clear  ribs,  #8  45c;  short  clear, 
88  60,  Hams,  at  $10  50®12. 

Chicago. — Mess  Pork.- $14  12%@14  20.  Lard.— Per 
100  lbs,  #7  87%.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  *7  45;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $5  90®6  00;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $7  85^*7  90. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter— Creamery.- Elgin  extra* 
83%@34c;  Pennsylvania,  best,  33c;  Western,  best. 
88c;  do,  prime.  2?  to  30c;  do,  good,  22  to  25c; 
do  poor.  18@V0c,  do  June,  17<*22c;  State  dairy, 
—Half-firkins,  tubs,  best,  26®28c;  do  do  prime. 
23®24c;  do,  do,  fine,  good,  20&22c:  Welsh 
tubs  best, — c;  dodo  fine,  23®24c;  do  .do  good,  20  to 
22c;  firs  Ins  and  tubs,  best,  24@25c:  do  do  flue,  22(3  23c; 
do  do  good.  19(«21c.  do  do  poor,  17@18c,  firkins,  best, 
22 %® 23c;  do  fine,  21@22c;  do  good,  19  to  20c; 
Western— Imitation  creamery,  best,  24®26e;  do, 
line.  20® 22c;  Western  dairy,  fine,  20i»21c;  do, 
fair,  17@19c;  do  do  poor,  15  to  16c;  do,  factory, 
best,  23®24e;  do  do  prime.  19  321c;  do  do  good,  17@ 
18c  do,  poor,  14@16c;  rolls,  14®  18. 

Cheese.— Factory,  Fancy,  white,  1294c;  do  do 
colored,  12c;  choice  do,  Il94@12c;  do,  good,  ll%@ 
li%c:  light  skims,  best,  8<»l0c:  do  common  2®4c; 
Ohio  factory,  fine,  ;1194@12c;  Skims  Pennsylvania, 

to  2c. 

Eggs.— Are  weak  and  in  some  cases  a  trifle  lower, 
notwithstanding  the  cold  weather  Near-by,  24%c; 
south,  ms,  22%@28%c:  Western,  2394024c  limed1 13% 
®15%c;  late  packed,  19®20c;  early  packed,  14@18e. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery,  extra.  83@34c:  western  do  do.  33®34c;  it  C.audN- 
Y.  creamery  extra,  24® 25c;  packing  butter.  iu®13e. 
Cheese.  Firm.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  1294@13c.  Ohio 
flats,  choice,  U94@12c;  do  fair  to  prime,  ll@U%c. 
Eggs  were  higher,  Penn,  firsts,  24c;  Ohio  and  other 
western  firsts.  23%@24c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— Fancy  Creamery,  23@32c; 
dairy,  17%®25c.  Eggs.— 20®23c.  per  doz. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. —  Eggs,  19c.  Butter — Unchanged 
Creamery,  24@S0c;  Dairy,  18  to  26c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— Ungraded  Red,89@92%c;  No. 
2  Red,  90%@90%c  afloat;  98%  to  89%c,  store  and  ele- 
tor;  91194c  for  early  February  delivery;  Ungraded  white 
90c;  No.  2  Bed,  for  January  8894(389c;  do  for  Feb 
uary,  88%@89%c:  do  March  90@909i|c:  do  April.  91%@ 
91%c;do  May.  91%@92%c,  do  June,  91  15-16(*92%c;  do 
for  July,  91%@91%c;  do  for  August,  91®91%o-  do  for 
December.  94%@95%c.  Corn.  Ungraded  Mixed,  59% 
@6o%e  No.  8,  59c:  steamer,  59®59%c  in  elevator;  No. 
2  60%@60%c  in  elevator;  61%c  delivered:  No.  2  for 
January.  60%c;  do  for  February,  60%@60%e  do  for 
March,  61c;do  for  April,  61c;  do  for  May,  6U%61e. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  89%<«  90c,  do  for  February,  8994'*  9Cc,  do  March 
9094  to  91  %c,  do  for  April,  9194(«92%c;  UO  for  May,  93%@ 
93%c.  Corn— No.  8  yellow  In  grain  depot,  57%c.  Steam¬ 
er  No.  2  yellow  In  grain  depot,  59c,  No.  2  Mixed  In 
grain  depot  offered  at  68c;  No.  2  Mixed  for  January, 
5794®58%c;  do  for  February,  58@58%c:  do  for  March 
59%(35994c;  do  for  April  cut*  60%c  do  for  May,  61 
@6i%c,  oats.— Rejected  white,  86c;  No  3  white,  40c: 
No.  2  white,  4194c; 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.— Wheat.- No.  1  hard,  91c;  No.  1  Hard 
Northern  Pacific,  89c.  Winter  wheat— No.  2  Red 
Michigan,  89%@90c;  No.l  White  Michigan,  90%c,  Corn- 
No.  2  yellow  56c;  No.  3 yellow  55%c:  No.  2  5:,%c.  Oats.— 
No.  2  white,  89e,  No.  8  white.  83c:  No.  2  mixed,  36%c 
Barley.— No.  1  bright  Caliada,  96c;  No.  1  Canada,  93 
®94c.  No.  2  Canada,  91@92c;  No  3  extra, 88®89e; 
Millfeed.— Winter  bran,  $19  50;  spring,  819  50. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  7594@7?%c;  No. 
8  do  nominal:  No.  2  red  at  80%c.  No.  2  corn,  47%c.  No. 
2  oats,  30c:  No.  2  Rye,  68%;  No.  2  Barley,  84@85c 

St.  Louis.  Mo.— Wheat— No.  2  Red  Cash.  80%c.  Febru¬ 
ary.  80%c;  May,  82%@82%c.  Corn— Cash,  47%®  4794c; 
February,  47%c;  May,  48%®49c.  Oats— Cash,  8i%e; 
May,  31%e.  Rye  67c.  Barley,  80® 95c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


New  York,  Saturday,  Jan.  28,  1818. 

Milch  Cows.— Receipts  for  the  week,  1(9  head.  The 
demand  has  been  fair  and  prices  have  ruled  firm  for 
Good  stock.  Reported  sales  are  at  #37  50fo  50  per  head 
for  Fair  to  Good  Cows,  with  a  few  retailed  at  #55(5  60. 
Cows  at  $40®60  each:  do  at  $37  50®50  per  head;  do  at 
$40  per  head;  do  at  $40@5u  each. 

A. 

Calves.— Western  calves,  294  lb  at  494c  per  lb;  do  427 
tb  at  4%c;  veals,  159  lb  at  8%c:Ido  130%  lb  at8%c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— State  Sheep  (mainly  ewes)  91  lb  lb 
at  $5  65;  do,  84  lb,  at  $5  62%:  do,  71  lb  at  #5;  western  do 
75%.lb  at  *5  35:  western  Lambs,  (1%  lb  at  §6;  State  do 
70  lb  at  *6  62%;  Michigan  Sheep,  93  lb,  at  86  05  Michi- 
lam bs,  72%  lb,  at  $7  05;  do  71  lb,  at  $6  90:  do  70  lb.  at 
*6  70;  western  Sheep,  78%  lb,  at  $4  90  per  ]<  0  lb;  State 
Sheep,  94  lb,  at  §5  75  do  81  lb  at  *4;  State  Lambs,  66 
lb,  at  $6  75:  do  69  lb  at  $6  75;  Michigan  do  67  lb  at  $6  60; 
do  74  lb,  at  $7  15;  State  sheep  90  lb  at  $5  85:  do  86  lb  at 
$5  70.  State  Lambs,  59%  tb  at  $6  25;  Stale  Sheep,  76  lb 
at  $4  50.  do  S3  Di  at  *5  25;  do  100  lb  at  $6.  she  p  and 
lambs  54  lb  at  $5;  State  Lambs,  68  tb  at  $6  75;  State  ewes 
111  lb  at  5%c  per  lb;  State  Sheep  89  lb  at  6c:  State 
lambs.  76  lb  at  6%c:  Ohio  sheep.  94%  lb  at  $6  per  100 
lb;  do  91 1L  at  $5  85;  Ohio  Lambs,  7b  Id  at  $6  62%. 

Hogs.— Country  Dressed  are  badly  frozen  in  many 
cases,  and  quotaGons  are  necessarily  lower  than  last 
week.  Heavy  are  selling  at  694  *i7c;  medium  at  7%  to 
8%e  and  light  at  7%  to  8c;  light  pigs  in  good  condition 
might  bring  at  8%c. 

Buffalo  —Sheep.— Good  to  choice,  $5  15@  5  55;  Ordi¬ 
nary  to  choice  lambs,  «5  75  to  6  40.  Hogs.— Receipts 
for  week  51.965  head.  For  same  time  last  week.  50,076 
head.  Light  Pigs  $5  00@5  30:  selected.  Yorkers,  $5  65 
@5  75;  Selected  medium  weights.  $5  8o®590:  Good  to 
choice  heavy  $5  95@6:  Stags.  #4  00@4  25:  Mixed  pigs 
and  light  Yorkers,  $5  40@5  55. 

Chicago.— Cattle.— Market  stronger.  Steers,  $3  10 
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®>5  00-  Stockers  and  feeders,  *2 10@3  50:  Cows,  bulls 
and  Mixed.  $1  850  3  40;  Texas  cattle,  82  40  to  3  80. 
Hoos.— Mixed  85  10(2)5  55;  Heavy,  $5  50®5  75;  Light, 
4:-  no -a5 40  skips,  83  25(34  75. Sheep.—  Natives,  S300@5  25; 
Western,  84  50(35  15:  Texans,  $8@4;  Lambs,  $4  90®  6  20. 

St  Louis,  Mo.  —  Cattle.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  84  50(35  30:  Fair  to  Good,  $3  90@4  50;  Butchers’ 
Steers,  medium  to  Choice,  *3  20(34  15.  stockeis 
and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  $2  006  3  30;  Rangers  or¬ 
dinary  to  good,  82  25(34  25.  Hoas.— Choice  heavy 
and  Butchers’  Selections,  85  50@5  65;  Packing  and 
Yorkers  medium  to  prime,  85  150  5  60;  Light  Grades, 
ordinary  to  Good,  84  90@5  20.  Sheep.— Fair  to  Choice. 
$3  75@5  30. 


Coughs  anti  Colils  Those  who  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  Coughs.  Colds,  Hoarseness.  Sore  Throat,  etc,, 
should  try  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches,  a  simple  and 
effectual  remedy.  They  contain  nothing  Injurious, 
and  may  be  used  at  all  times  with  perfect  safety— 
Adv.  _ 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O-  WARD. 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship- 
ning  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.*  Established  1845. 

No.  27ff  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

JONES 

HE 

PAYS  the  FREIGHT 

5  Ton  Watson  Scales, 

Iran  Lereri,  8s*«4  Bluings,  Br»»> 
Tui  nn<  Itu  Box  far 


Svsrv  g(h  *»r  litre  price  1)  ■ 

Mennam  j *!  *nd  address 

iOSIS  8I*0H  AMT01L 
WXNCiHAMTON.  N.  v 


3-4  SIZE  SAW  SET 


For  Lumbermen  and  Woodcutters. 

Cheapest  and  best  ever  made.  Sets  a  saw  In  three 
minutes.  Also,  champion  Gauge  for  cutting  raker 
teeth  proper  length.  Any  one  can  use  them.  Sample 
of  each,  by  mall,  on  receipt  of  81.  Circulars  free. 

,J  .  E.  WHITING,  Montrose,  Pa. 


For  1838  is  better  than  ever, 
of  * 


571  ( 

and  should  be  in  the  hands 


of  every  person  contemplating  buying  C  T  C  I)  C 

PLANTS”  BULBS  •  tains  3  Colored  plates, 

thousands  of  Illustrations,  and  nearly  150  pages,  telling 
what  to  buy,  and  where  to  get  it,  and  naming  lowest  prices 
for  honest  goods.  Price  of  GUIDE  only  10  cents,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Certificate  good  for  10  cents  worth  of  Seeds. 

JAMES  VICIi.,  SEEDSMAN, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CULTIVATION  OF  CORN! 

EXPERIM  ENTS  at  ttie  Iowa  state  Agricultu 
ral  College,  Illustrated,  mailed  free.  Address, 

ENTERPRISE  CO.,  Sandwich,  III 


EVERGREENS 

25  varieties ;  FOREST  TREES, 
30  varieties,  all  sizes.  Prices  limn 
50  cents  per  1000  up.  50  varieties 
of  TREE  SEEDS.  .Lowest  Prices, 

‘  Largost  Stock  and  Greatest  Varie¬ 
ty  in  America.  Largo  Trees  for 
Street  and  Park  Planting  in  great  , 
variety,  by  tlio  carload.  Wholesale  Lists 
GEO.  1’INNEV,  Evergreen,  Door  Co., 


■  a,.,aI  n o  Theearliest  and  bestMar- 

«J  C W Cl  V«  r Q  P 0  ketGrape known.  Hardy 
and  productive.  Free  from  rot  and  mildew.  Sold  July 
26  at  20  cents  p  er  pound  wholesale.  Price  82  each. 
Send  for  Circular.  ST  A  V  M  A  N  <fc  M  LACK, 
LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS. 

FARMERS  sow  phosphate  in  rows  or  broadcast 
with  the  1-norse  2-row  fertilizer.  Circulars. 

J.  I.  DU  lJOlS,  J  K„  Freehold,  N.  J. 


GONE  TO  SEED.  T1  t  „ 

Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List  of 
Choice  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  year  1888. 

Now  ready  and  Sent  Free  to  all  applicants.  Special 
Inducements  to  Market  Gardeners  and  others  re¬ 
quiring  Seeoe  of  Reliable  Quality  in  large  quantity, 
K  D  Hawley  &  Co  ,  Seddsmen.  Importers,  Growers, 
and  Retail  Dealers,  498  and  500  Main  St ,  Hartford, 
Conn.  If  you  will  mention  this  paper  you  will  receive 
an  Extra  Package  of  Choice  Seed  Free. 


ry 


1,500.000  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  Rlackber 
r  plants,  old  and  new  varie  ies  Headquarters  for 
Wilson.  Jr.,  and  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  Plants 
Root  Cutllngs.  „  , 

Originators  of  the  Hamilton  or  Boss  Raspberry  and 
Acme  Strawberry.  Fine  Stock  of  two  year  old  Con¬ 
cord  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Gooseberry  Vines,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  see  low  prices.  Address 

BROOKLYN  NURSERY  00., 

Office  (Old  No.)  229  VV.  Pratt  St. 

Chas.  H.  Anderson,  Manager.  Kaltimore,  Md. 

EXTRA  STvCK  OF  PEACH  TREES,  first  class,  835 
per  thousand. _ _ _ _ 

’CA  P  Rasp’y,“J<)hnst<m’s Sweet.”  "Sweet- 
l  est  we  ever  out  in  cans.” — Erir.l’mem'gCo. 
Buffalo. N.  V.  It. JOHNSTON,  Shortsville,  Ont.  Co.  N.Y 


BL*il 


SCT 


BLUE  AND 
Orchard  Crass 

P.  CARROLL,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


All  tested,  the  best.  Prices 
Fair  and  Just.  Catalogue  free. 
SEED  POTATOES  180  varieties. 

Grapes, Plants  and  Ilia  I1TCD  to  niake  a  hne 

Trees,  everything  *11411  I  CU  garden.  The  larg¬ 
est,  best,  most  prolific  and  worm-proof  DY  All 
currant  “CRANDALL”  should  be  tried  D1  HLLi 

FRANK  FORD  &  SONS,  -  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Catarrh  Cured. 

Nasal  Catarrh  can  be  easily,  quickly,  and  lastingly 
cured,  providing  one  knows  how.  I  do  know  how, 
can  do  it,  and  guarantee  just  such  a  cure.  My 

Healing  Catarrh  Powder 

(perfectly  soluble)  will  positively  and  effectually 
cure  In  a  few  days  any  ordinary  ease.  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about,  and  what  I  say  is  the  TRUTH  : 
If  not,  denounce  me  in  tills  paper  as  a  fraud.  Many 
thousand  packages  sold  in  the  past  nine  years,  and  I 
hereby  declare  upon  oath  that  1  seldom  have  a  com¬ 
plaint,  and  do  not  know  of  a  failure,  to  cure  in  all 
that  timo.  It  is  perfectly  harmless.  Clears  the  head, 
purifies,  heals,  stops  and  cures  every  discharge  from 
the  nose,  sweetens  the  breath,  and  cures  catarrh  in. 
all  its  stages.  Sent,  postpaid  and  guaranteed,  for 

ONLY  24  GENTS  IN  STAMPS, 

by  GEO.  Y.  STODDARD,  1220  Niagara  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Stoddard  advertises  nothing 
but  what  ho  knows  to  be  good.  Name  this  paper. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

JACKNON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  TORE  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  FIFE  WORKS, 
MAIN  OFFICE,  76  THIRD  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Manual  of  Ev“™F  GARDEN 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  13  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 

SHERWOOD’S  STEEL  HARNESS. 


SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


PURINTON'S  IMPROVED  FARM  BOILER. 

BEST  ARTICLE  MADE  FOR 

Cooking  Feed  and  Warming 
Water  for  P«tock. 

Needed  on  every  Farm  or  any  place 
where 

Cooking ,  Boiling ,  or  Steaming 
Is  needed  to  be  done  with  Economy 
and  Dispatch. 

Made  of  BOILER  PLATE  STEEL. 
Costs  but  little.  Send  for  stamp  for 
pamphlet,  “Facts  for  Farmers.” 

J.  K.  Furinton,  Dallas  Center, Ia. 


New  Monitor-  Incubator. 

Self-regulatiug  Williams’  Im¬ 
proved  Hydro  Incubator  Sim¬ 
ple,  Low  Price.  Reliable.  Also 
Brooders.  Free  Circulars. 

Albert  F.  Williams, 
Bristol.  Ct.  Factory  near  Depot. 


Natural  Size. 


is  this  season  the  grandest  ever  issued, 
containing  three  colored  plates  and 
superb  illustrations  of  everything  that  is 
new,  useful  and  rare  in  Seeds  and 
Plants,  together  with  plain  directions 
of  “How  to  grow  them,''  by  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson.  This  Manual,  which  is  a  book 
of  140  pages,  wo  mail  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  25  cents  (in  stamps.)  To  all  so 
remitting  25  cents  for  the  Manual,  wo  will, 
at  the  same  time,  send  free  by  mail,  in 
addition,  their  choice  of  any  one  of  tlio 
following  novelties,  the  price  of  either  of 
which  is  25  cents :  One  packet  of  the  new 
vv-w!  Green  and  Gold  W atermelon,  or  ono 
'  ps  packet  of  now  Succession  Cabbage,  or 
__  one  packet  of  new  Zebra  Zinnia,  or  one 
“gjj  packet  of  Butterfly  Pansy  (see  illustra- 


tion),  or  ono  packet  of  new  Mammoth 
j-:  ;  -,'  Verbena,  or  ono  plant  of  the  beautiful 
Moonflower,  on  the  distinct  nnder- 
standing ,  however,  that  those  ordering 
i;.'1  will  state  in  what  paper  they  saw  this 
advertisement. 


iNEWPATENT 


WHITMAN'S  R  EBOUND 

PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.^tSS 

A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS! 

“BIG  INJUN”  3-WHEEL  SULKY  PLOW! 

Practical,  Simple,  Light,  Strong. 

The  only  3-Wheel  Sulky  Plow  made 
that  turns  a  square  corner  while  plow  is 
in  the  ground.  Lifts  out  of  the  ground 
without  disturbing  the  furrow.  Also, 
full  line  of  CHILLED  STEEL  AND  C0MBINA- 


Gnaranteed  snperior 

"toanyLever  Press  now 

_  _ -  made*for  Hay,  Straw  and 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
Dederick  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO,.  St.  Louis, 

We  also  make  the  best  Steam  Power  Press  in 
America. 


TION  WALKING  PLOWS. 

prices  on  application. 


Circulars  and 


GALE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


ALBION,  MICHIGAN. 


frey’SnewbrIGI 

40,000  ** 


AilsYou? 


BRICK 


fromlto20inches's^i3stti<'sCLAYCRUSH[ 

Machines  with  or  wilh out  Crushers.  6  different  Brickmachines.i 

Address  FREY,  SHECKLER  &.  HOOVER.  Bucyrus.  Oh io.is 


MACHINE 

With  Automatic 

OFF. 


1  Engines 

cm]  iji] 

Factory 

OUTFITS 


sij _ »  /  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

$r  ^ \cL  jDBLLQQLSt'i  Ftirqnhar's  Standard  Kugines  and  Saw  Mills. 

C/(/  I  ,  Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta- 


1226  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Do  you  feel  generally  miserable  or  suffer  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  indescribable  bad  feelings,  both  mental 
and  phvsical?  Among  them  low  spirits,  nervousness, 
weariness,  lifelessness,  weakness,  dizziness,  feelings  of 
fullness  or  bloating  after  eating,  or  sense  of  “goneness” 
or  emptiness  of  stomach  in  morning,  flesh  soft  and  lack¬ 
ing  firmness,  headache, blurring  of  eyesight,  specks  float¬ 
ing  before  the  eyes,  nervous  irritability,  poor  memory, 
chilliness,  alternating  with  hot  flushes,  lassitude, throbb¬ 
ing,  gurgling  or  rumbling  sensations  in  bowels,  with 
heat  and  nipping  pains  occasionally,  palpitation  of 
heart,  short  breath  on  exertion, slow  circulationof  blood, 
cold  feet,  pain  and  oppression  in  chest  and  back,  pain 
around  the  loins,  aching  and  weariness  of  the  lower 
limbs,  drowsiness  after  meals  but  nervous  wakefulness 
at  night,  languor  in  the  morning  and  aconstant  feeling 
of  dread  as  if  something  awful  was  about  to  happen. 

If  you  have  any  or  all  of  these  symptoms  send  48  cents 
to  GEO.  N.  STODDARD,  druggist,  1226  Niagara  street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y„  who  will  send  you,  postpaid, some  simple 
and  harmless  powders,  pleasant  to  take  and  easy  direc- 
tions, which  if  you  follow,  will  positively  and  effectually 
cure  in  from  one  to  three  weeks  time,  no  matter  how  bad 
you  may  be.  Few  have  suffered  from  these  causes  more 
than  I,  and  fewer  still  at  my  age  (49)  are  in  more  perfect 
health  than  I  am  now.  The  same  means  will  cure  you— 

The  Cincinnati  Christian  Standard  says :  ‘  We  have 
seen  testimonials  from  sufferers  and  they  all  verify  the 
good  results  obtained  from  his  simple  remedies.  \\e 
know  Mr.  Stoddard  personally,  and  can  vouch  for  the 
truthfulness  of  his  statements.  He  has  been  in  business 
in  Buffalo  for  22  years, always  doing  just  as  he  agreed  to. 
Our  readers  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  sending  him 
money.” 

“Mr.’ Stoddard  is  an  honest  man.”— Publisher  The 
Golden  Argosy,  N.Y. 

The  Christian  at  Work,  New  York,  says:  We  are 
lersonally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  know 
vbat  any  communication  to  him  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention.”  Say  where  you  saw  this  adv. 


ugines  1 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Kb- 
gines  a  specialty.  W  arranted  equal  or 
superiorto 
any  made. 


Addres*  A.  B.  FARQUIIAB  &  SON,  York,  Pa. 

Corn  Shelters,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills,  etc. 


MACHINERY 

AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS. 
BEST  WORLD 


£ 


onn  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice- 
uv”  Sample  Cards  for  2c.  Hill  Pub.  Co..  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

pnP f"  32  COLUMN  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

■  nLL  HOOK  of  LOVELY  SAMPLE  CARDS, 

®  ■■■■■■  Alphabet  of  Success.  635  Conundrums,  eto.,  big  lot  of 

humorous  stories  and  full  outfit,  all  for  only  2  cents,  and  our  splendid  paper  for 
youug  pooplo  with  Ho  fiuo  engravings  sent  Troo.  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohia 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 

A  6  Ll  C  C  Supplied  by  the  Ton  or  Carload. 
Horl  CD  Cheapest  Fertililizer  In  use. 
Through  Shipment.  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Price  and 
48-page  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

CHARLES  STEVENS, 

Box  348,  Napanee,  Out.,  Can. 


NEWa  INVENTION 

NO  BACKACHE. 


UCKEYE 

=  WROUGHT  IRON 

. Punched  Rail  Fence 


Suitable  for  Private  Residence!,  Parks.  Court  Houses,  Cemeterlei  or  Pahlh 
Grounds— made  either  Plain  or  Ornamental  Also,  maun  far  tur<-/-«  of  tbs 
JilGN  TUHBLNE  WIND  ENGINES.  BUCKEYE  FORCE  HiiPB. 

-  -  .  .BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOVERS,  ETC 

Bendcor  Hlustntod  Catalogues  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO..  Fprlmrnold.  Ohio 


^V,'P-M-5HARPLES-W[S 


EAM 

tor  s 

SI  CHESTER, pn 
oH,  ELGIN.ILL, 


941 


HIDDEN  NAME  CARDS, 

erata,  album  and  th«  Urgent  and  finaat  aampla  book  of  now  style 

card*  avor  taauod.  All  for  a  2-cont  (tamp.  Btoam  Card  Worlu, Station  15. 


GUNS 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $15  Breech  loads.  “  $9.00 

All  kinds  Guns  guarantee'. ^owertha  t 

elsewhere.  Send  stamp  illustrated 
catalogue.  ROWEL,  h  CLEMENT, 

1 80  Main  St.,  Clncln » atL  Ohio, 


A  |  m  Buys  our  DAISY  HARNESS,  worth  at  retail 
II "  I  i_  8etit  to  examine  and  return  at  our  ex- 
\  |  Q  pense.  Catalogue  flee.  NATIONAL  HAKNKS8  CO. 


pense.  Catalogue  flee.  NATIONAL  11AKNKS 
Wholsale  Ml’g.,14  Wells  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


u  /\  aa  g  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
n  IWI  Em  Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shoer 
hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  fret 

BiLYANT  &  STRATTON’S,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Hr  ■  «  YVANTEI).  825  a  week  and  expen' 
k>  v  SP8  paid.  Steady  work.  New  goods- 
Samples  free  J.  F.  HILL  &CU.,  AuguHtu,  Me. 


PROF.  RICE’S  SKLF-TEAGII- 
INtt  SYSTEM.  All  can  learn  music 
without  thoaid  of  a  teacher.  Rapid, 
correct.  Established  twelve  years. 
TAUCHT.  Notes, chords,  accompaniments,  thor¬ 
ough  bass  laws,  e'e.  Ten  Lnmans  lOo.  Circulars 
free,  ff.  S.  BICE  MUSIC  00.,  State  Street,  CHICAUO. 


MUSIC 

SELF 


RUNS, 

easy' 

7J4  Cords  of  Iteech  have  been  sawed  by  one  man  in  9 
honrs.  Hundreds  have  Rawed  5  and  6  cords  daily.  “Exactly" 
what  every  Farmer  and  Wood  Chopper  wants.  First  order  from 
frour  vicinity  secures  the  AaenS,  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE . 

^ddreaa  FOLDJLNG  BA.WING  MACHINE  CO., 

303  S,  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

OIL  MEAL. 

ALSO  KNOWN  AS 

LINSEED  MEAL  AND  OILCAKE  MEAL. 

Most  profitable  addition  to  the  food  of  Live  Stock 
known.  Send  for  latest  circulars  giving  full  Informa¬ 
tion.  and  list  of  valuable  food  rations. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Prices  very  much  lower 
than  ever  before.  Quotations  given  for  any  quantity, 
and  freights  named  to  all  points. 

We  guarantee  our  meal  strictly  pure,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Old  Process  Correspondence  solicited. 

MANN  BROS.  &;  CO., 

Niagara  Linseed  Oil  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HALSTED’S  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

I  NCU  B  ATORS, 

First,  Foremost,  Best.  50  Egg  Machine,  only  820. 
Ceutenuial  M’l  ’g  Co.,  Box  250,  Rye,  N,  Y. 


BROAD-CUT 

Center-Draft 


5, 6  and  7  Feet. 


EUREKA 

MUWER 


The  EUREKA 

will  save  one-half 
your  labor  in  the  hay 
field.  A  pair  of  ponies 


BETTER  HAY. 
NO  TEDDING. 


pa  ______ 

will  handle  the  larger  size.  The  increased  demand 
for  the  Eureka  attests  its  merit,  Send  for  1888 
Catalogue.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  Utica,  N.Y. 


ROBINSON’S 

HAY 


UNRIVALLtD 


AND  IMPROVED  FARM  MACHINERY. 


Improved  Steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  and  Lever 
Horse-Powers.  Threshing  Machines,  Straw  Pre¬ 
serving  Threshers,  La  Dow’s  Disc  and  Steel  Spring 
Tooth  Harrows,  Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes,  Steel 
Land  Rollers, Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  Feed  Steam¬ 
ers,  etc.  Send  forlll.  Catalogue.  [Established  1830.1 
WHEELEK  Jfc  MELICK  CO.,  Albany,  New  Yori 
Or  APPLETON  M’F’G  CO.,  Chicago,  Ilk 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


FES  4 


CiietffOj. 


ANDERSONVILLE  VIOLETS. 

Copyrighted  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

All  rights  reserved. 
chapter  xvi.  (Continued.) 

They  all  shook  hauds  with  Aunt  Jinny  much 
to  her  delight,  and  then  John  led  the  way  up 
to  the  house.  Sol  came  last,  carrying  little 
Nellie  on  his  shoulders.  John  brought  chairs 
to  the  piazza  for  the  company,  but  Sol  would 
not  sit  down.  He  stood  erect  holding  his  hat 
in  his  hand.  He  seemed  to  feel  the  difference 
between  himself  and  his  former  comrade. 
Aunt  Jinny  sat  on  the  upper  step  and  took  lit¬ 
tle  Nellie  in  her  lap.  The  old  slave  crooned 
and  rocked  with  the  little  girl  until  the  latter 
laughed  out  in  glee. 

Sol  told  his  story  simply  and  with  few 
words.  He  went  back  to  the  old  plantation 
after  the  surrender,  intending  to  settle  down 
and  work  for  his  parents.  He  did  not  lose  his 
head  as  many  of  the  negroes  did  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction.  He  kept  honestly 
at  work,  and  tried  to  keep  out  of  politics. 
The  negroes  obtained  control  of  affairs,  and 
for  several  years  held  the  offices.  Then  came 
the  days,  or  rather  nights,  of  the  Ku  Klux. 
Sol’s  father,  a  harmless  old  man,  who  had  no 
weapon  but  a  loose  tongue,  was  taken  from  his 
house  and  whipped.  Sol  came  upon  the 
whipping  party  and  with  his  axe  knocked 
two  of  them  senseless.  His  father  died  and 
Sol  was  obliged  to  run  for  his  life.  After  a 
month’s  absence  he  came  back  by  night  and 
brought  his  mother  away. 

No  one  could  tell  how  the  two  had  wandered 
all  through  these  years.  Up  and  down  through 
Alabama,  through  Mississippi,  moving  on 
aimlessly  from  year  to  year.  They  would 
work  through  one  crop,  and  then  wander  on 
to  seme  new  place.  It  is  hard  for  the  negro 
to  build  a  new  home  without  help.  Once  driv¬ 
en  from  his  old  home,  and  he  wanders  about 
aimlessly  unless  some  stronger  mind  can 
direct  him.  Sol  had  heard  that  a  Northern 
man  had  settled  in  the  neighborhood.  His 
mother  had  urged  him  to  come  and  apply  for 
work.  The  old  woman  had  a  reverence  for 
Northern  soldiers  that  nothing  could  destroy. 
So  Sol  had  come.  When  the  negro  finished 
his  story,  John  rose  and  shook  hands  with 
him  again. 

“I  want  you  to  stay  here,  Sol,”  he  said; 
“you’re  jest  the  man  I  want  to  help  me.” 

“Tanky,  boss.  I’ll  do  de  bes’  I  knows,”  said 
Sol  as  he  looked  anxiously  at  his  mother. 

Nellie  understood  him  at  once. 

“She  must  stay  here  too,  Sol.”  she  said 
quickly.  “We  will  makeher  comfortable  and 
take  good  care  of  her.” 

Aunt  Jinny  looked  up  as  Nellie  spoke. 

“You  is  mighty  pooty,  honey,  you  is,  sho’ 
nuff.  I  is  old  and  mighty  nigh  def,  I  reckon, 
but  I  kin  work  vit,  an’  I’ll  take  car  ob  little 
honey  de  bes’  I  kin.” 

And  so  the  wanderers  found  a  home.  One 
of  the  cabins  was  repaired  and  Sol  and  bis 
mother  moved  in  at  once.  In  their 
great  gratitude  John  and  Nellie  were  almost 
ready  at  first  to  treat  the  negroes  as  they 
would  have  treated  white  people;  but  Sol 
never  stepped  out  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  his 
place.  It  was  only  in  private,  where  he  knew 
he  had  John’s  confidence,  that  Sol  would  ever 
drop  the  negro  and  speak  and  think  like  a 
man.  W hen  other  white  people  were  about 
he  was  only  a  respectful  servant. 

Colonel  Fair  called  Sol  a  •‘likely  nigger.” 

“You’re  a  good  boy,  I  reckon,”  he  said. 
“You  wauter  behave  an’  keep  away  from  these 
night  meetin’s.  Jest  keep  to  work  an’  keep 
out  q’  politics.  Such  fellers  as  you  be  never 
gut  no  office,  did  ye?” 

“I  reck  >n  not  boss,”  was  all  Sol  said.  There 
was  not  a  movement  of  his  heavy  face. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  more  John  thought  about  Jack  Foster, 
the  more  thoroughly  he  convinced  himself 
that  Jack  was  the  sentinel  who  had  spared  his 
life  at  Amiersonville  He  hardly  knew  what 
to  do  in  the  matter — whether  to  go  to  Jack 
and  s,.eak  at  once,  or  wait  till  some  chance 
should  open  a  conversation  on  the  subject.  He 
decided  at  last  to  wait.  They  did  not  see  Jack 
again  until  the  next  Sunday,  when  they  spent 
the  day  with  Mrs.  Fair.  After  dinner  Colo¬ 
nel  Fair  and  Johu  sat  on  the  piazza,  when 
Jack  Foster  came  riding  slowly  from  town. 
They  had  been  talking  about  him  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  before,  and  when  he  came  in  sight 
Colonel  Fair  hailed  and  beckoned  him  to 
come  up  to  the  house.  After  a  moment’s  hes¬ 
itation  he  turned  his  horse  in  at  the  gate  and 
rode  up  to  a  tree,  where  he  dismounted. 
Then  he  came  up  to  the  piazza. 

“Come  in  and  have  dinner,”  said  Colonel 
Fair.  “I  reckon  you’re  hungry  after  your 
ride.” 

Jack  declined  this  invitation— he  was  not 


hungry,  he  said.  Lucy’s  pale  face  at  church 
had  driven  all  the  hunger  into  his  heart.  He 
drew  a  chair  up  to  the  others,  and  tilted  back 
on  it  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  piazza. 
He  looked  at  John  keenly  for  a  moment,  and 
studied  his  face  carefully.  Then  his  eyes 
turned  away  and  a  dark  look  passed  over  his 
face.  Johu  longed  to  thank  the  man — to  do 
something  to  show  how  he  felt,  but  that  dark 
look  forbade  such  a  thing. 

The  three  men  talked  of  the  crops,  the  wea¬ 
ther  and  general  agriculture,  until  at  last 
they  drifted  into  a  discussion  of  politics  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  country.  Colonel 
Fair  was  pronounced  and  bitter  in  his  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  people.  Jack  Foster  listened 
attentively  and  at  times  answered  some  state¬ 
ments  that  seemed  to  him  too  strong.  He 
talked  like  a  well-informed  man,  but  he  did 
not  enter  into  the  discussion  with  any  heart. 
His  eyes  kept  wandering  down  the  road  in 
the  direction  of  the  town.  There  was  a  long¬ 
ing  look  in  them  at  such  times.  *John  had  lit>- 
tie  to  do  but  sit  and  listen  to  the  others. 

“I  claim — as  I  always  have  claimed,”  ar¬ 
gued  Colonel  Fair,  “that  this  isa  mighty  good 
country.  I  reckon  there’s  room  enough  here 
for  a  heap  o’  them  poor  folks  up  North,  but 
they  can’t  never  do  nothin’  here  till  a  heap  o’ 
these  old  fellers  dies  off.  There’s  too  many 
folks  up  there  that  care  more  for  a  home  than 
they  do  for  money.  That’s  jest  the  kind  o’ 
folks  this  country  needs,  an’  it’s  jest  the  kind 
o’  folks  that  ain’t  cornin’  hera  because  they 
can’t  git  no  society.  They  keep  on  goin’  out 
West,  passin’  by  this  beautiful  country  till  it’s 
too  late  to  bring  ’em  here.  They’ve  gut  to 
come  in  crowds  an’  settle  in  colonies,  an’  if 
they  do  that  they’ll  have  a  fight  on  their  hands 
right  away.  They'll  rally  the  niggers  jest  as 
sure  as  you  live,  an’  if  they  do  that  you’ve  gut 
to  do  jest  as  ye  did  along  back,  or  else  let  the 
niggers  have  a  show.  Now  ain’t  that  so,  Fos¬ 
ter?” 

“I  reckon  a  heap  of  it  is,”  said  Jack  slowly, 
“but  I  don’t  reckon  there’s  any  way  of  help¬ 
ing  it.  There's  a  heap  of  folks  here  in  this 
country  that’s  lazy  and  don’t  know  how  to 
work.  They  are  too  proud  to  learn  of  you 
Yankees,  and  I  don’t  reckon  there  is  anybody 
else  to  show  them  how.  If  you  all  could  come 
down  here  and  be  like  us,  and  not  stir  up  our 
niggers  we  might  get  along  well  enough  after 
awhile.  If  a  man  comes  down  here  and 
minds  his  own  business  I  won’t  say  a  word 
against  him,  but  its  no  more  than  natural 
that  I  should  remember  that  I  was  whipped 
and  that  we  just  ground  our  noses  in  the  dust 
for  10  years.  Folks  judge  you  all  by  the  men 
that  came  down  here  after  the  war  and 
ruined  our  niggers.  I  know  there  are  good 
men  at  the  North  that  perhaps  ought  to  be 
here.  We  need  them — I  admit  that — but  I 
hain't  got  much  heart  to  welcome  them.  I 
know  very  well  they  are  different  from  our 
folks,  and  I  don’t  see  how  they  can  make  them¬ 
selves  feel  at  home.  It’s  n#  use  trying  to  get 
people  in  here  that  will  be  discontented  and 
then  want  to  quit.  If  I  should  go  up  into 
your  country  and  say  what  I  think  and  what 
I  know  about  the  niggers  and  about  the  war, 

I  don’t  reckon  I  could  make  as  many  friends 
as  you  have  here.” 

The  two  men  talked  on  in  this  strain  for 
sometime.  John  could  not  help  seeing  how 
little  they  had  in  common  after  all.  There 
could  be  but  little  confidence  or  concert  of 
action  between  two  such  men. 

There  was  something  about  Jack  Foster’s 
manner  that  repelled  John.  There  was  no 
chance  to  say  the  words  he  longed  to  say. 
Jack  rose  at  last  to  take  Lis  leave.  The  con¬ 
versation  had  drifted  into  a  discussion  of  the 
real  ideas  that  held  Northern  and  Southern 
men  apart.  John  never  forgot  the  last  words 
of  this  discussion.  Jack  stood  with  his  foot 
on  the  upper  step  as  he  said  slowly : 

“I  did  a  thing  for  a  Yankee  soldier  once 
that  I  don’t  reckon  I  could  do  again.  It  saved 
him,  but  I  reckon  it  about  ruined  me.” 

He  looked  directly  at  Johu  as  he  spoke. 
His  voice  was  hard  and  there  was  a  bitter 
look  on  his  face.  As  he  turned  to  pass  down 
the  steps,  Mrs.  Fair  and  Nellie  with  the  little 
girl  came  from  the  "hall.  Jack  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  ladies.  He  almost  started  at  the 
sight  of  Nellie.  How  much  like  the  “little 
babe”  she  looked.  He  glanced  at  John  uneas¬ 
ily  and  after  a  few  words  took  leave  of  the 
party.  Mounting  his  horse  he  rode  slowljr 
down  to  the  road  with  his  head  hanging  on 
his  breast 

This  little  golden-haired  woman,  he 
thought,  must  have  been  the  sister  of  that 
sick  boy  at  Andersonville.  Suppose  he  had 
shot  this  Yankee,  what  would  stie  have  done? 
And  then  the  thought  of  the  long  years  of 
suffering  and  of  Lucy’s  scorn  pushed  the  bet¬ 
ter  feelings  out  of  his  heart.  It  seemed  hard 
bo  think  that  this  man  was  living  so  happily, 
while  he,  who  had  spared  the  life  on  which 
so  much  happiness  depended,  was  so  miserable. 

John  told  Nellie  all  about  what  Jack  had 
said  to  him.  The  little  woman  was  much  con¬ 


cerned  over  the  matter.  She  was  anxious  to 
show  her  gratitude  to  Jack,  and  yet  she  could 
not  tell  how  to  do  it.  They  felt  so  awkward 
and  strange  in  their  new  position,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  something  about  Jack  Foster 
that  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  approach 
him.  It  was  evident  that  he  recognized  John, 
but  it  was  yet  more  evident  that  there  was 
something  so  very  unpleasant  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  that  he  would  not  speak  of  it,  nor  willing¬ 
ly  give  them  an  opportunity  of  telling  him 
what  they  wished  to  tell  him. 

Just  as  the  new  life  began  to  settle  into  its 
regular  groove,  a  terrible  feeling  of  home¬ 
sickness  came  to  John  and  Nellie.  The  ex¬ 
citement  of  preparation  and  the  novelty  of 
the  new  life,  had  kept  their  thoughts  away 
from  their  real  condition  for  a  time,  but  at  last 
they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  it.  They 
longed  with  a  terrible  heart-hunger  for  the  old 
familiar  faces — for  a  glimpse  of  the  old  home. 
Their  great  house  seemed  desolate  with  no 
friends  to  share  it  with  them.  They  had  no 
one  to  fake  into  their  confidence.  People 
seemed  to  view  them  with  suspicion.  Every 
face  seemed  ready  to  curl  itself  up  into  a 
sneer. 

John  and  Nellie  fought  hard  and  bravely 
against  this  home-sickness.  They  had  set 
their  faces  to  the  task,  and  they  would  not 
turn  back  now  though  the  work  was  harder 
than  they  had  expected.  They  did  their  best  to 
comfort  each  other  yet  there  were  times  when 
it  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  stand  the  awful 
longing  for  home.  Night  after  night  they 
would  stand  and  watch  the  little  girl  as  she 
lay  asleep,  and  then  their  hearts  would  grow 
stronger  as  they  thought  how  their  work  was 
all  for  her.  Little  Nellie  cried  sometimes  for 
the  old  people  at  home,  but  her  grief  was 
short-lived.  There  were  so  many  new  and 
pretty  things  to  take  up  her  mind.  She  be¬ 
came  greatly  attached  to  Aunt  Jinny  who 
followed  her  about  and  told  her  strange 
stories  that  pulled  the  blue  ej’es  open  in  won¬ 
der. 

There  were  very  few  visitors.  Col.  Fan* 
and  his  wife  came  over  frequently,  but  the 
other  neighbors  made  but  one  visit.  John  did 
his  best  to  get  acquainted  with  those  who  lived 
near  him,  but  there  was  something,  he  could 
not  understand  what,  that  kept  him  from 
talking  to  them  as  he  could  talk  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors  at  home. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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kingdom  known  to  medical  science  as  Alteratives, 
Blood  Purifiers,  Diuretics,  and  Tonics,  such  as 
Sarsaparilla,  Yellow  Dock,  Stillingia,  Dandelion, 
Juniper  Berries,  Mandrake,  Wild  Cherry  Bark 
and  other  selected  roots,  barks  and  herbs.  A 
medicine,  like  anything  else,  can  be  fairly  judged 
only  by  its  results.  We  point  with  satisfaction  to 

I  the  glorious  record  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  en¬ 
tered  for  itself  upon  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
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Tim  Weekly  Courier-Journal, 

THE  PEOPLE’S  FRIEND. 

And  the  Farmers’  own  Day-Book  of  General 
Intelligence  and  Political  information,  advo¬ 
cating  Economic  and  Honest  Administration, 
Low7  Texes  exclusively  for  Public  Purposes, 
and  tb  j  Rights  of  the  States  and  the  Interests 
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The  Courier  Journal  (Henry  Waterson, 
Editor)  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  new 
or  extended  introduction.  It  has  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  the  largest  circ  ulation  of  any  Democratic 
newspaper  m  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published. 
Each  issue  contains  04  columns  of  live  news 
and  interesting  miscellany.  Serial  and  Short 
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the  Weekly  Courier- Journal. 
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t  a. ;■  pay  ing  masses  of  the  people.  Fighting  all 
in  honest  schemes,  the  Courier- Journal  is 
as  a  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower,  sleepless  and 
vigilant. 
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(ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS 

simply  stopping  the  FA  T-produc- 
ing  effects  of  food.  The  supply 
being  stopped  the  natural  work¬ 
ing  of  the  system  draws  on  the 
fat  and  at  once  reduces  weight. 
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PERSONAL. 


Claus  Spreckles,  the  California  Sugar 
King,  is  pushing  his  beet  sugar  enterprise  vig¬ 
orously.  He  expects  to  have  a  factory  with 
a  capacity  of  350  tons  a  day  in  Operation  at 
"Watsonville  in  September,  and  the  farmers 
of  that  region  are  going  into  the  beet  raising 
industry  extensively. 

Mayor  Hewitt  of  New  York  owns  a  model 
farm  at  Riugwood,  New  Jersey,  where  there 
are  some  fine  cows  from  which  Mrs.  Hewitt 
makes  first-class  butter,  which  is  sold  to  a 
fashionable  store  on  Broadway  at  §1  a  pound. 
The  Mayor  in  a  late  speech  said  that  if  he 
could  sell  it  for  $5  a  pound,  he  might  be  able 
to  make  the  farm  pay. 

A.  J.  Cassitt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  has  a  640-acre  farm  in  Chester  Valley, 
three  miles  from  Berwyn  Station,  Chester 
County,  Pa.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
raising  of  Thoroughbreds,  and  has  16  stable 
boys,  all  but  two  of  whom  were  imported  from 
England.  He  has  a  night  school  for  them 
where  they  are  taught  the  “Three  R’s”  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  history  and  geography.  He  thinks 
American  jockeys  can’t  be  trusted,  as  they 
are  likely  to  be  swaj  ed  by  home  influences. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Minnesota  Experiments.— Bulletin  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture— University  of 
Minnesota.  Reports  of  experiments  with 
wheat,  potatoes  and  Russian  apples. 

Experiments  with  Corn. — Bulletin  No.  1 
of  the  Alabama  Experiment  Station  deals 
with  the  above  topic.  These  experiments  deal 
with  the  effects  of  different  manures  and  with 
shallow  and  deep  plautiug.  R  F.  Kolb,  Au¬ 
burn,  Ala. 

New  Monitor  Incubators  and  Brood¬ 
ers. — Catalogue  from  A.  F.  Williams,  Bris¬ 
tol,  Conn.  A  well-written  account  of  the 
machines  advertised  by  this  dealer  with  ex¬ 
cellent  directions  for  use.  An  article  by  P. 
H.  Jacobs  on  feeding  and  rearing  young 
chicks  is  an  excellent  feature. 

Fertilizers. — Bulletin  No.  8  issued  by  the 
Alabama  Department  of  Agriculture  deals 
with  chemical  fertilizers.  The  pamphlet  con¬ 
tains  the  rules  adopted  for  sampling  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  State  laws  regarding  the  matter  and 
analyses  of  many  brands  of  fertilizers  offered 
for  sale  in  that  State. 

Prairie  State  Incubator.— The  catalogue 
of  this  incubator  is  sent  us  by  S.  W.  Guthrie, 
Holder  City,Pa.The  various  merits  claimed  for 
this  machine  are  well  set  forth  in  this  parnph- 
jet.  It  is  now  the  season  of  the  year  when  all 
who  are  interested  in  poultry  are  moved  to 
study  into  the  mysteries  of  incubation.  Those 
who  read  what  is  printed  here  will  be  sure  to 
learn  something  new  about  an  excellent 
machine. 

Champion  Evaporator.— Catalogue  from 
G.  H.  Grimm  &  Co.,  Hudson,  Ohio.  It  is 
high  time  now  to  prepare  for  maple  sugar 
making.  In  a  few  weeks  now  the  production 
of  the  sugar  for  which  “no  protection  is  need¬ 
ed — no  surplus  possible”  will  be  in  full  blast. 
The  attention  of  those  who  think  of  engaging 
in  this  business  is  called  to  the  “Champion.’' 
It  is  an  excellent  evaporator  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  the  business-like  statements  made  in 
this  pamphlet.  We  could  not  give  the  many 
good  points  claimed  for  it  in  less  than  a  col¬ 
umn.  We  invite  readers  to  get  the  catalogue 
and  see  for  themselves. 

Smith’s  Self-adjusting  Stanchions.— 
Catalogue  from  F.  G.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Addison, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  is  one  of  the  farm 
conveniences  that  it  is  always  pleasant  to  call 
attention  to.  Good  farmers  know  that  any¬ 
thing  that  will  add  to  the  comfort  of  stock  is 
a  paying  investment.  When  fastened  in  one 
of  these  stanchions  a  cow  can  turn  her  head, 
lick  herself  and  rest  the  head  upon  the  body 
when  lying  down,  as  cows  always  do  when  ly¬ 
ing  down  in  the  pasture.  Those  who  use  this 
stanchion  will  praise  it;  those  who  do  not  use 
it  are  invited  to  investigate  the  merits  claimed 
for  it. 

John  A.  Salzer,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — This  is  a 
large-sized  catalogue  of  some  7u  pages.  There 
is  a  margin  that  all  will  allow  for  exaggeration 
in  advertisements,  but  we  do  not  like  this  to 
run  too  far  into  the  purely  sensational.  This 
catalogue  is  full  of  pictures  and  startling  an¬ 
nouncements.  And  yet  there  is  a  deal  of  en¬ 
terprise  shown  in  it  and  much  that  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive.  Salzer’s  White 
Bonanza  Oats  are  praised  without  stint.  In 
reply  to  the  Rural’s  questions,  Mr.  S.  saj's 
that  this  variety  originated  on  his  Dakota 
farm  and  that  he  finds  it  by  all  odds  the  fin¬ 
est,  earliest  aud  heaviest-yielding  oats  he  has 
ever  tried.  They  resemble  the  Schoenen  oats 
as  grown  with  the  R.  N.-Y.  We  shall  try 
them  next  season.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
notice  in  detail  the  bewildering  statements  of 
this  catalogue.  All  who  want  seeds  of  any 


kind  may  apply  for  it  at  the  above  address. 
Many  popular  plants  are  also  offered. 

•  -  - 
THF  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 


The  general-purpose  cow  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  animal  in  our  neighborhood  what¬ 
ever  the  experts  may  have  to  say  about 
the  impossibility  of  having  any  such 
thing.  The  cow  that  gives  a  good  mess  of 
nnlk,  raises  a  good  calf  to  sell  in  New  York 
and  makes  pretty  fair  beef  at  last  seems  to 
satisfy  the  majority  of  our  farmers.  This  may 
not  be  very  high  farming  but  it  seems  to  be 
about  as  high  as  most  of  our  folks  get.  If  we 
had  a  creamery  no  doubt  many  of  our  far¬ 
mers  would  get  into  Jersey  grades — these 
seem  the  favorite  butter  cows  so  far  as  I 
know,  but  our  farmers  can’t  seem  to  realize 
yet  that  it  is  possible  for  a  small  cow  to  make 
as  much  butter  as  a  large  one.  Uncle  Jacob 
keeps  Jersey  grades.  His  wife  makes  tip-top 
butter.  He  sold  a  cow  and  bought  a  patent 
creamer.  He  says  it  paid  him  well  to  do  it. 
Here  is  his  standing  lecture  on  the  general- 
purpose  cow  question. 

“Der  yenneral-purbose  cow  vas  shust  like 
der  yenneral-purbose  man,  very  handy  mit  a 
goot  many  tings  but  nefer  first-class  mit  any- 
ting.  Der  yenneral  purbose  man  und  cow  vas 
come  down  mit  der  olt  times,  pefore  der  days 
off  railroads  and  gombinations  und  all  dese 
tiDgs  dot  organizes  labor  und  makes  der  vorld 
work  mit  machinery.  In  olt  safage  times  it 
was  useful  dot  a  man  could  do  most  effery  - 
ting,  but  in  dese  times  it  vas  only  der  man 
dot  apblies  himself  mit  one  ting  und  masters 
dot  one  ting  dot  gets  up  mit  der  world.  Effery 
good  peesness  man  vas  a  a  special-purbose  man 
dot  haf  studied  one  ting  till  he  can  do  it  bet¬ 
ter  dan  Oder  beeple.  Der  yenneral -purpose 
men  dot  can  do  a  great  many  tmgs  pooty  veil, 
vas  alvays  find  blenty  off  men  dot  can  do  any 
off  dem  tings  shust  as  veil.  Gonsequently  der 
market  vas  crowded  out.  Der  special-pur¬ 
bose  men  vas  haf  der  call  effery  time.  Now, 
it  vas  shust  der  same  vay  mit  cows.  Dot 
genneral -purbose  man  alvays  wants  to  associ¬ 
ate  mit  der  yenneral-purpose  cow,  und  get  der 
yenneral-pmrbose  brofit.  Der  special-purbose 
man  bicks  out  der  special-purbose  cow  effery 
time  und  makes  her  do  special  vork.  Dis  vas 
someding  like  natural  selection,  I  think.  Na¬ 
ture  vas  shust  so  true  mit  der  vay  she  vas  sort 
tings  out.  For  der  yenneral-purbose  man  to 
come  up  mit  der  high  tings  gontemplated  by 
der  special-purpose  cow,  vas  almost  too  much 
like  a  freak  mit  nature  to  make  such  an  effort 
safe.”  small  pica. 


and 

RAISE  NO  MORE  WHEAT 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy,  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells. 
For  live  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  Hirner,  Allentown.  Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Ktandnrd  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET.  MASS. 

TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

I  3-4  OF  ONK  CENT  FOR  2  INCH  MESH  NO.  19  WIRH 
1  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

IHatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Brockner  &  Evans, 
28  VKSF.Y  STREET.  N.  Y.  Cm  . 


JERSEY  RE1),  rOLAND-CHINA, 
Chewier  White,  Berkshire  it  York- 
shire  Pigs.  Southdown,  Cot* wold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lamb* 
Seoieh  Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Paney  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogs* 
W.ATLKK  BCUPEK  A  CO.PhUa.Pr 


’0  DEHORNING  TOOLS. 


HUFFS 


Saw  and  two  blades,  out  cutter 
and  gouge  and  full  printed  book  directions  $8.00. 

II.  II.  HAAFF,  Box  103.  Chicago,  Ill. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Fresh  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bone  and 
Fine  Bone  Meal,  Oyster  Shells,  etc. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


S5 


to  #8  a  .lay.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Hollv.  Mtoi.. 


Newton's  improved  pnuu  TIL 
thousands  in  use.  vU"  ■ 
Pushes  them  back  when  standing, 
draws  them  forward  when  lying 
down,  and  keeps  them  clean.  Cir¬ 
cular  free, 
per. 


free,  if  you  mention  this  pa- 
E.  0.  NEWTON,  Batavia.  Ill. 


For  Poultry,  Granulated  Boneand 
D  IT  N  L  MPA  Crushed  Oyster  Shells.  Send  for  Price- 
DUilL  IIILAL  list  York  Chemical  Works.York, Pa. 

'A  NEW  BETTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

ROYAL  SALT. 

PbSHlVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 

FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID. 

Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Agricultural  Papers  aud 
Dairymen  throughout  the  United  States.  Send  for 
Circular. 

BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO  , 

Office  and  Factory: 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  Clty.N.Y. 


greets,  £eefl 0  and 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  we  are  ready  to  mail 
<  onr  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 

HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 

For  1888. 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 

J.M.  Thorburn  a  Co..1S John  St  NewYork. 


ROSES 

PLANTS 


TCEDS 

GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Rarest  New.  Choicest  Old. 

The  aim  of  THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 
supply  their  customers  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  their  line;  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  no  house  in  America  carries  a  more  varied  and  complete  stock.  If  you  want  Choice 
Tested  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEED  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Grand  Roses  and  Beautiful  Plants,  the  best  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry.Quince,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  for 
lawn,  garden,  park  or  street,  do  not  fail  to  send  for  their  Valuable  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  containing  about  140  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  They  are  conducting 
businesss  on  a  magnificent  scale ,  growinga  quarter  of  a  million  of  Roses  and  millions 
_ of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  annually.  Have  been  in  business  over  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  have  won  a  reputation  of  which  they  have  reason  to  he  proud.  Have  24  large  Greenhouses  heated 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  and  are  using  700  acres  of  land.  If  you  want  the  best  at  honestjprices,  order 
lirectly  of  them  and  save 
all  commissions.  Address 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 


PAINESVILLE,  t 
LAKE  CO.,  OHIO 


Eaton,  Jewell,  Moore’s 
Diamond,  Downing,  Niu- 

Sara,  Empire  .State,  etc., 
rge  supply  of  all  the  best 
varieties  Jessie,  Ohio,  Monmouth  and  other  Strawberries;  New  and  Old 
Raspberries  and  Blackberries ;  Fay’s  Prolific  and  otherCurrants.  Large  stock 
01  a-year  Asparagus  Roots.  Plants  sent  Safely  by  Mail  to  Any  Part  of  the  U.  S.  1,0  W 
PRICES  and  all  Plants  First-Class.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free,  gives  instruction  for  plant¬ 
ing  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits.  JOE1,  HORNER  «Sc  SON,  Merchantville,  Camden  Co.,N.  J. 


GRAPE  VINES 

viiriptipu  .Iouuip.  (Him.  Bnnmnnik  anH  nfhor 


FINEST  FRUIT  TREES 


Grape  Vines,  Plants,  Evergreens, 
Ornamentals,  Root  Grafts—  Beer 1/. 

new  and  old.  No  larger  stock 
in  U.  S. :  no  better;  no  cheaper. 
By  mail, express  or  freight.  Million 
Apple,  budded  and  grafted ;  70,000  Pear,  fine  2  yrs. ;  90,000  Cherry,  fine  2  yrs. :  60,000  Plum  on  plum,  30,000  on  peach  -, 
40,000  n»v  named  Russ.  Apricot— 400  acres;  frith  year.  PIKE  CO.  NURSERIES,  LOUISIANA,  MISSOURI, 

SPLENDID  OYER  1500  DIFFERENTVARIETIES 

OWERS 

ains  name  and  description  of  each  pli 


All  strong  Plants,  each  labeled,  delivered  safely  by 
mail.  Largest  Assortment.  Low  Prices.  In 
business  IS  years.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Stock 
comprises  all  desirable  varieties.  Only  mature  plants 
sent.  My  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  CDCC 
contains  name  and  description  of  each  plant,  with  instructions  for  successful  cultivation. I  II  CL 

'DON’T  PURCHASE  PLANTS  ELSEWHERE  for°my8CN  EW  CATALOGUE  ore  should ifaveTt’ 

Every  buyer  of  cheap  plants  should  have  it.  Everyone  wanting  new  and  choice  PLANTS  should 
send  for  it.  Everyone  who  has  a  garden  should  have  a  copy  of  my  catalogue  ofQcpn^ 
All  the  new  and  standard  varieties.  Valuable bookson  Floriculture  given  to  purchasers. OEiJsS 

CHARLES  A.  REESER,  (INNISFALLEN  GREENHOUSES)  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


i-Y"  if— 


Fo^^SSfri^veiTmore  beautiful  and  instructivetEaireveiT^nir^ivgantly  printed  book 
of  70  pages,  embellished  with  over  200  engravings  and  gives  honest  descriptions  (telling  the 
defects  as  well  as  the  merits)  of  all  new  and  old  varieties  of  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits 
worthy  of  cultivation,  and  plain  practical  instructions  for  planting,  pruning,  and  their 
culture.  The  different  grades  with  exceedingly  low  prices  are  figured,  enabling  even  a 
novice  to  determine  the  best  size  of  Trees  and  Plnnts  to  order.  Illustrations  in  natural 
colors  are  given  of  Monmouth  and  Gandy  Strawberries.  Erie,  and  Early  King 
Blackberries,  Golden  Queen,  and  Johnston’s  Swef.t  Raspberries,  Spaulding. 
Botan.  Ogon.  Kelsey’s,  Japan,  and  Mariana  Plums,  Lawson  Pear,  Delaware 
Winter  Apple  Meech’s  Quince,  etc.  Guide  by  mail  with  colored  plates,  1 0c.— without 
plates,  tic.  Price  Lists  free.  With  each  Guide  is  sent  a  Price  List  of  Trees  and  Plants 
by  mail.  All  who  mention  paper  will  receive  a  copy  of  Orchard  and  Garden  gratis. 
H  ALF  A  MILLION  FKA<  II  TREES.  The  largest  stock  of  Blackberry 
Plants  in  the  United  States.  An  immense  stock  of  Apple.  Pear  and  Not 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants,  etc. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver.  New  Jersey. 
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Warranted  Seed.  my  business  on 

‘  ..  ...  ,  the  belief  that 

the  public  are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  the 
grower.  Raising  a  large  proportion  of  my  seed  enables 
.me  to  warrant  its  freshness  and  purity,  as  see  my  Vege- 
^  table  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1888,  FREE 
k  for  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  It  is 
■liberally  illustrated  with  engravings  made  directly 
9 from  photographs  of  vegetables  grown  on  my  seed 
'farms.  Besides  an  Immense  variety  ©f  standard  seed,  you 
will  find  In  It  some  valuable  new  vegetables  not  found  in 
*n7  other  catalogue.  As  the  original  Introducer  of  the 
f  Eclipse  Beet,  Burbank  and  Early  Ohio  Potatoes,  Hubbard 
Squash,  Deephead  Cabbage,  Cory  Corn,  and  a  score  of  other 
'valuable  vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


ELEVEN  PACKETS  FOR  25  CENTS 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 

10R  OCfp*  in  Postage  Stamps  or  money,  we  will 
,  .  “  send  by  mail  one  pkt.  each  of  the  fol¬ 

lowing  rare  and  Valuable  Seeds:  ASTERS,  Dwarf 
Trench  Boquet,  mixed.  BALsajIS,  Perfection,  fine 
idouble.  DIAXTIIUS,  Double  Diadem  Pinks,  all  varie¬ 
ties.  GIANT  GERMAN  PANSIES.  PETUNIA, 
large  flowering.  PHLOX  Bites SONDII,  grandiflora, 
very  rare.  VERBENA,  all  fire  shades.  NEW  ZEBRA 
ZINNIA,  bright  colors.  A  Splendid  Kterlasting  Klnwer. 

>eautiful  Moon  Flo  vrer,the  most  elegant  climber 
(DOES  DB  JUQ  (Cape  Gooseberry)  excellent  for  pies; 
tyear  from  seed.  II  pkts,  25c.  3  collec’s  tor  gl.  ^ 
with  directions  for  culture.  Our  hrantUul  98  pp.  Catalogue  areompanle* 
eaeb  order.  Adder*  S AM U E L  W I LSON.  Me«lnu.lc«Tllle,  Burk.  Co.  Pa. 


GRAPE 

Headquarter*  and  lowest  rates  for  I 

EMPIRE  STATE  &  NIAGARA 


All  Old  and  new  va-1 
rieties  GRAPES,* 

Extra  Quality. War¬ 
ranted  true.  Aisoother 
SMALL  FRUITS. 

Cheap  by  mall.  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue 
Free.  Sole  owners  and 

ntroducers  of  the  new  _ 

C  A  TP  f  \  Al  Black  Grape,  now  first  offered  for  sale. 

CM  I  IH  T,  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,Fredonia,N.Y. 


TINES 


rnrr  T°  All  Seed  Buyers 

■  KBifi  Our  complete  illus- 

■  trated  Annual  of 
Tested  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Teels, 
etc.,  tells  all  about  seeds  and 

mi'ifnyWo'a-fte, 


□  0  YOU 

WANT 

SEEDS 


Frieet  low  for  reliable  seeds. 
Sold  laat  kuu  to  Thousands  of 
Parsers  and  Gardeners  and  no 
oomplaints.  We  are  Growers  as 
well  as  Dealers.  Origins  tors  of  Arms 
Pars  rite  and  BEAUTY  Tomatoes,  A 

Bex  in.  Columbus,  O. 


•  • 
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A  HARVEST. 

The  surgeon  grins  from  ear  to  ear, 

The  sliding  track  at  last  is  here. 

—Merchant  Traveler. 


AFTER  THE  BALL. 


Unpopular  Girl:  “Did  you  have  a  nice 
time  at  the  ball  last  night?”  Popular  Girl: 
“Perfectly  charming!  I  danced  every  set.” 
Unpopular  Girl  (vindictively) :  “Well,  I  did 
just  the  opposite.”  Popular  Girl:  “How  do 
you  mean?”  Unpopular  Girl:  “I  set  every 
dance. — Washington  Critic. 


Half  the  pepper  sold  consists  of  p’s. — 
Western  Rural. 

Working  with  a  will — a  lawyer.  Work¬ 
ing  with  patients — a  doctor. — Critic. 

Fact. — Whiskey  lowers  the  man  and  raises 
the  devil. — Germantown  Times. 

Don’t  run  against  a  chimney-sweeper;  he’s 
liable  to  bring  soot  against  you. — Lowell 
Citizen. 

A  lazv  man  at  the  State  election  sent  over 
to  a  South  Boston  foundry  to  see  if  they  could 
not  cast  his  vote  for  him. — Boston  Bulletin. 

Presence  of  mind  is  all  well  enough  in  some 
cases,  but  when  a  man  finds  himself  in  danger 
of  freezing  to  death,  he  shouldn’t  try  to  keep 
too  cool. — Epoch.  ' 

Wife:  “Women  are  often  criticised  for 
wearing  loud  colors.  What  would  you  call  a 
loud  color?”  Husband:  “Yeller,  I  suppose. — 
Rochester  Sunday  Herald. 

“YE«,”he  said.  “I  tried  once  to  eat  30  quail 
in  30  days,  but  I  found  it  impossible.  Why,  I 
failed  on  the  third  bird.  ”  “Make  you  sick?” 
“JSo,  it  didn’t  make  me  sick;  I  ran  out  of 
quail.” — New  York  Sun. 

“George,”  she  said  tenderly,  “do  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  old  saying,  ‘Out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind?”’  “Well,  not  altogether,”  responded 
George,  hesitatingly.  “For  instance,  take 
a  boil  on  the  back  of  one’s  neck.” — Weekly 
Ithacan. 

A  little  three-year-old  gild  was  given  a 
peach.  She  disposed  of  everything  but  the 
stone,  and  then  made  known  her  predicament 
thus:  “Mamma,  I’ve  eaten  the  cloth  and  I've 
eaten  the  meat,  but  what  shall  I  do  with  the 
bone.” — Houston  Weekly. 

What  do  they  do  when  they  install  a  min¬ 
ister?”  inquired  a  small  boy ;  “do  they  put  him 
in  a  stall  and  feed  him?”  “Not  always,”  said 
the  father;  “sometimes  they  harness  him  to 
the  church  and  expect  him  to  draw  it  alone.” 
Houston  Weekly. 

“Where  is  the  island  of  Cuba  situated? 
asked  an  Austin  school  teacher  of  a  small, 
rather  forlorn-looking  boy.  ’’  “I  dunno,  sir.” 
“Don’t  you  know  where  sugar  comes  from?” 
“Yes,  sir,  we.borrows  it  from  the  next  door 
neighbor. — Texas  Siftings. 

“Johnny,  you  may  give  me  the  name  of 
some  wild  flower,”  said  the  teacher  in  botany. 
Johnny  thought  awhile  and  then  said  “Well, 
I  reckon  Injun  meal  comes  about  as  near 
being  wild  flour  as  anything  I  know  of. — 
Wash.  Critic. 

Mrs.  Lakefront  (of  Chicago):  “Yes,  Law¬ 
yer  Sliarpedge  only  charged  me  one  hundred 
dollars  for  obtaining  my  divorce.”  Mrs. 
Stockyard:  “is  it  possible!  Why,  he  charged 
me  five  hundred.”  Mrs.  Lakefront:  ‘'Yes; 
but  I  have  always  employed  him  in  such  cases 
and  that  makes  a  difference, you  know.” — The 
Epoch. 

First  Messenger  Boy:  “What’s  yer  hurry, 
cully?  Second  Messenger  Boy:  “Us  boys 
wanted  to  give  the  boss  a  nice  present  for  his 
birthday,  so  we  all  chipped  in  and  I’ve  just 
been  out  to  buy  it.  It’s  a  awful  purty  motto, 
all  hand-worked,  the  man  said.  It’s  blue  and 
red  and  got  a  big  gold  fringe  on  it.  Guess 
he’ll  hang  it  in  the  office  where  we  can  all  see 
it.”  “That’s  nice.  What  does  the  motto  say?’ 

“  ‘The  more  haste  the  less  speed.” — Omaha 
World. 


SEND  FDR  CATALOGUE  5 

WEAVER  ORGAN  &  PIAND  CO 

YORK  .PA.U.5.A. 


“Oh,  mama!  come  and  see  ze  dear  ’ittle  “Nice  piggy— n-n-n-ice ’ittle  piggy— go  way !” 
tiney,  tawnty  ’ittle  piggy-wiggy.” 


“Boo-ooh!  ooh!  M-a-a-a-mar!” 


’’ACME” 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  JLeveler. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 

All  genuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel  Clod 
Crushers,  Double  FLEXIBLE  G-ang  Bars  and 
the  Improved  Style  also  has 

Adjustable,  Reversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving  double  the  amount  of  wear. 

Works  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ground.  No  other  Harrow  com¬ 
bines  these  points. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free. 


Sent  on  trial  rarmerOTeult 


Sizes:  3  to  13  Feet. 

DUANE  II.  NASII,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

With  or  without  Sulky.  MILLINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

- Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. - 


French  Coach  Horses. 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 

More  Imported  and  Bred  than  by  any  other  Eight  Establishments. 

511  PURE-BREDS  Now  Actually  on  Hand. 

Experience  ancl  Facilities  Combined  for  Furnishing:  Best  Stock  of  Both  Breeds 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Separate  Catalogues  for  each  breed,  with  history  of  same.  Say  which  is  wanted.  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Wayne,  Du  Page  Go.,  Illinois. 


HOLSTEIN -PR  IE  SIAN  BULLS 

N'ot  the  $50  KLindL! 

WE  DO  NOT  BREED  THEM! 

Nor  can  Breeders  Afford  to  TTse  Them! 

But  on  Animals  of  High  Breeding,  oi  Great  Individual  Merit,  and 
backed  by  pedigrees  based  on  Actual  Performance  of  Ancestry  at  the 
Pail  and  Churn,  we  acknowledge  no  competition. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue,  or  come  and  see  and  judge  for  yourself  as  to  the 
truth  of  our  assertion. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB, 

Syracuse,  IV.  Y . 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILL 

THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

witli  new  Patented  DOUBLE  BREAKERS,  grinds  new 
orwet  EAR  CORN  eitherwith  or  without  SHUCKS  on, 
CHEAT,  SCREENINGS,  BYE,  BARLEY,  uncleaned 
shelled  CORN  or  OATS  and  all  kinds  of  small  Grains. 

U/CAUAI  I  rNPPIHE  WORLD  to  equal 
y||E  SCIENTIFIC”  as  to 

quality  and  quantity  of  work  or  durability  of  grinding  plates. 

nillDAUTfr  each  set  of  Grinding  Plates  to  grind 

lit  UUAKAN  I  tt  6,000  to  8,000  Bushels  of  Grain. 

GUARANTEE the  stronRest  and  be-8t  Miu 


. . . .and  the  cheapest,  when  you  con- 

Send  for  m^rateS  Catalogue  n  nmrt 

**-and  Testimonial  Circular.' ^aJHE  FOOS  MFG.  CO*  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO* 


THE  IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

Perfectly  Reliable  and  Self-Regulating.  Economical  and  Perfect  Hatching.  Hundreds  in  Successful  Operation. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  fertile  ecea  at  less  cost  than  any  other  Hatcher.  Send  6  CENTS  for  New 

Illustrated  Catalogue.  Circulars  free.  Address  GKO.  H.  STAHL,  Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  Quincy,  III. 


SPINWALL 

VJTATO 

LANTER. 

te  Guarantee  given  to  do 

CT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

Writ/  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper, 


BETTER 

than  ever. 

PLANTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 

ASPINWALL  MFG. CO. 

THREE  RIVERS.  MICHIGAN. 


U17u  ^ pinwall  Potato  Planter  works  with  almost  human  ingenuity.  It  is  as  indispens¬ 
able  t  7®  e  large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat  farmer.  IT  IS  A  SUCCESS. 
We  <  ^  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  fii'st-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in  the  future  pro- 
mis  ~ .}  be  conducted  as  wheat  growing  now  is — on  a  large,  scale.  Those  who  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind .” — Rural  New-Yorker,  April  2,  1887. 


BUY  NORTHERN  GROWN 


Do  you  want 

ers.  Vegetables  and  Crops  in  your  market,  and  nrake 
$250  per  acre  on  Early  Cabbage, Potatoes.leas.etc.. and 
get  rousing  farm  crops!  If  so,  plant  SALZKlt  S  sKKUS . 

oa  pMoitaffi'S  Vcijctable  Novelties  on  tiifil,  ,  tv 

postpaw.^l-w  ioofow)  Roses  and  Plants!  Tremendous  Block  of  Grass  and  Farm 
Floor  area.  \Vi  acres!  Potato  Cellar,  36,000  bu.  tliKAP  rKKionis.  sena 
8c  Stamps  for  sample  Bonanza  oats  (200  bu.  per  acre)  and  get .finest 

ever  published.  JOHN  A.  SALZEK,  Seed  Grower,  LaCrosse,  Wli 


SEEDS 


WARRANTED  , 

*  *  THE  BEST 
Practical  Stump 
Puller  made- 


BENNETT’S  IMPROVED 

STUMP  PULLEF 

"^Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S . 

On  Three  Days  T rial. 

On  runners.  Worked  by  2  men. 

LIFTS  20  TO  50  TONS 

Five  sizes.  Price,  $35  to  $70. 
Circulars  free.  M..n'f  d  by 

**  H.L.BEIJIJETT, 
Westerville,  0, 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERN  OR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  witli  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
'ation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars lapplv  to  - 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

rAIRBAYKN,  MASS. ,  V.  S.  A. 


MANGE 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  ( Thymo-Cresol )  is  a 
handy,  sure, safe, abso¬ 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coaeli 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from.weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Perchei’on  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horses. 

DEDERICK’S  hay  presses. 

„<e  .  #  the  customer 

cw  *  " 


keeping  the  one 
that  suits 
best. 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo., 

118  W. Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


Heebner’s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED  — 

REGULATOR. 


r  Heebners’  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

Fodder  Cutters, Corn  Shelters, W ood  Saws.Field  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  improvements.Coto- 
logues  Free.  HEEBNElt  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Freeman’s  Improved 

Si  trowbridge 
I  Broadcast 
I  Sower. 


Sows  ail  Grains,  Grass  Seeds, 
Plaster,  Salt,  Ashes,  Fertilizers, 
better  and  faster  than  by  any 
other  method.  SAVES  SEF.D  by 

sowing  perfectly  EVEN. ^At¬ 
tached  to  any  wagon.  Sows 
80  Acres  a  Day.  Crop  ONE- 
FOURTH  LARGER  THAN 
WHEN  DRILLED  !  The  only 
practical  Broadcaster  made. 
Not  affected  by  the  wind. 
Eully  warranted. 

jij  Send  at  once  for  FREE 
illustrated  Catalogue 
“  S."  Please  men- 


S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  MFQ.  CO.,  RACINE, WIS. 

GOOD  MEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

^^reatest  oner^Now’^ohrtime 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.  For  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.O.Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


PROFITS  FOR  FARMERS. 

A  rain  storm  is  coming,  how  can  I 
sav»  my  hay  !  AsK  your  dealer  for 
Monarch  Hay  Carrier  cireu- 
law  or  write  us-  Best  made.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  latest  Improved  Hay  Tools. 
Catalog1**  free.  Oborr  Dree.  lie*  Marion,  U, 


Agents 

Wanted 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 

S2.n0  PFR  YEAR 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year,  1888.  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


Yv'E  , WA HT'7HCrJ-A N D 
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WE  EORCE  THE  SOIL  TO  PRODUCE 
r^_  QRAIN  ONLY’ 


We  farm^w  ithout 

ManurU^ 


3/juMTJV/t 

7f ///?/) L  jv£fV-  yfr/tteTL 


Jj.  2$£H$/mUS 


pm  %$$$& 

AVvfl  V  >^7ViHtw.Y 

kVi| 

.w  tirv^ 

KSkA,»: h-rJI) ! .vSar 

rlKlUfJnJ/  m 

— -(Seventeenth,  of  the  Series.)  Fig.  37. 


Mother  Earth:  “HELP!” 


boston 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


To  onr  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  we  are  ready  to  mail 
oar  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 

HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 

For  1888. 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 


J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co-15 John  Si  NewYork. 


SCOTT’S  FLOWERS 

39  Years’  Experience  '"DACCC  Crand  Specialties  InPLANTS,  BULBS 

growingourstrone  and  reliable  I*  vOCw«4FLOW  ER  SEEDS  ot  extra  choice  quality. 
Rare  Novelties  thereat  beauty.  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  for  I  888  with  a  lovelyColored 

sent  FREE  to  auy  address.  Send  for  it^ow.  ROBERT  SCOTT  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROSES 

PLANTS 

GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Rarest  New.  Choicest^  Old. 

I  The  aim  of  THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 
supply  their  customers  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  their  line ;  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  no  house  in  America  carries  a  more  varied  and  complete  stock.  If  you  want  Choice 
Tested  FLOAATER  and.  VEGETABLE  SEED  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Grand  Roses  and  Beautiful  Plants,  the  best  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry, Quince,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  for 
lawn,  garden,  park  or  street,  do  not  fail  to  send  for  their  Valuable  CATA- 
'  LOGUE,  containing  about  140  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  They  are  conducting 
businesss  on  a  magnificent  scale,  growing  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Roses  and  millions 
Of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  annually.  Have  been  in  business  over  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  have  won  a  reputation  of  which  they  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Have  24  large  Greenhouses  heated 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  and  are  using  700  acres  of  land.  If  you  want  the  best  at  honest  prices,  order 

THE  STQRRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 


Seed  (at 

Now  Readv  for 


Now  Ready  for  IS88-  — —  -  tm 

it  Tells  the  Whole  Story  tor  the  Garden,  Lawn  and  Farm. 

it  is  the  most  Beautiful  Seed  Book  of  the  Year, 

If  we  filled  this  entire  space  with  fine  print  we  could  not  say  more. 
Send  10  cents  (in  stamps)  one-half  its  cost,  which  you  may  deduct 
from  your  first  order,  and  see  what  CHICAGO  has  to  say. 

Our  Mammoth  Warehouse  and  State  Street  Retail  Store  give  us  unexcelled  business  facilities. 
Our  CHICAGO  PARKS  FLOWERS  are  the  finest  in  the  World 

d-C.  VAUGHAN  j146  &  148  W.  Washinoton  Street,  CHICAGO. 


I  .4 M  V  Th.e  Ladies5  Delight  I 

I  H  COPYRIGHT  1887,  BY  Robt.  Rancher, 

farm  LA  1  IJi  Bb^Ii  lii Mi  iH  CASHIER,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

the  newest  and  most  useful  article  otjt. 

hashithertobeenoffered  the  public  that  Is  of  such  universal  convenience  and  practical  use  as  the 
EUUN  UM  Y  CASH-BOOK .  Any  one  keeping  an  account  of  their  dally  expenses  (whether  Domestic,  Busi 

11PQC  /NT*  kOTC  An  O  I  1  tinnlnrr  T  n  a  r  a  r.  1.  — , ^ — /.n  — .  X  ...  X  j|  |.  ..  .]  n  1 X  1.  .  —  J X  — - XI.  A  •  '  .  •  .  .  -  


ECONOMY 


IMPORTANT  TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS. 

The  Finest  Stock  of  APPLE,  Extra  Size  and  First  Class  STANDARD  PEAR,  DWARF 
PEAR  PLUM  and  PEACH  TREES  ever  offered  to  the  traile 


ness  or  Personal),  finding  the  task  unpleasant,  wilt  be  delighted  with  the  system  employed  in  this  book.  It  is  so 
designed  that  you  can  enter  up  each  day’s  receipts  and  expenses  to  a  classification  of  accounts,  and  know  pre- 

’  WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OE  THE  MONEY 

examined,  the  Book  will  commend  itself  to  any  one  as  the  guide  it  is  intended  for  y 

The  Cuide  to  SUCCESSFUL  ECONOMY. 

1®  ,his  ah:  it  contaiiis  separate  pages  for  the  recapitulation  of  accounts  quarterly,  addresses  of  friends,  etc 

EvervbotKnppdfl?  “van*™?!™?  I01',  ^.  making  it  one  of  the  most  convenient  books  to  have  in  the  household.' 
eryooay  needs  it.  You  cannot  help  being  pleased  with  It. 

One  Book,  lusting  two  years,  with  neat  Leatherette  Binding,  mailed  postpaid,  for  only  85c 

The  Post  ExrR^Co1fRocahMtTeAt81amys“lal8  ^  n0te  the  folI<W,ng  brlef  extracts‘ 

.  The  /‘Economy  Cash  Book.”  which  is  now  offered  for  sale,  will  be  welcomed  bv  all  housekeepers  The  svs- 
reco’gnizlv?  biit^m  tlWhla11*)’  was  inveated  by  Robert  Kaucher.  The  advantage  of  keeping  a  cash  book  is  well 
•’  bll5  up  \°  thi,8  \,r5e  there  kas  been  no  publication  especially  designed  for  that  purpose.  For  this 
baI?.dr,<(.ade<l  tbe  task  of  kPep,I'g,a  cash  account.  By  the  simple  system  which  is  employed  in 


Also  a  full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  quantity,  size 
varieties,  etc.,  wanted. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  IV.  Y. 

NEW  AND  RARE  TREES,  SIIRUB8,  ROSES, 

„  _ AND  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

BTR.AWBBR.R.IH3S  Altt\£cr 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  NEW  EDITION  sent  for  10  cents  or  10  names  of  Fruit  Growers. 

PUTNEY  <fc  WOODWARD,  lire  wood,  N.  Y. 


BULBS,  PLANTS, 

SUPERIOR  NORTHERN  CROWN. 

CURRIE  BROS.,  108  Wisconsin  Street  and  312  Broadway, 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


IBLEY 

TESTED 

E  ED 


THE  SIBLEY  SQUASH 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


prehensive  Catalogue  that  has  appeared  this  season.  Address, 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y„  AND  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GARDEN,  FlfoP 

SEEDS, 

Hand  Book  Crisis' 

’A  FOR  THE  A'  AND  garden 

■  REQUISITES 


NEW  BOOKS  ON  CARDENINC. 

CELERY^  AND  ITS  .CULTIVATION,  by  W.  W.  Rawson,  25  Cents. 


W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO. 

34  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Importers  aim  Growers  ol  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  seeds. 

8DCCB8S0BB  TO 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  formerly  of  New  York. 

Our  large  and  profusely  illustrated  Catalogue  for  1888  has 
been  made  still  more  attractive  by  the  addition  of  a  richly  ilia- 
minuted  cover,  beautiful  colored  plates,  and  numerous  life-like 
illustrations  of  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  and  choice  vegetable^ 
including  many  novelties  of  rare  merit,  will  be  mailed  free  to 
customers  of  last  year,  and  to  all  others,  upon  receipt  of  Ten 
Cents,  which  will  be  refunded  with  first  order.  It.  K.  Itliss. 
surviving:  partner  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  is  now  with  us,  and 
respectfully  solicits  the  patronage  of  former  customers. 


txt  V.  *  ijTI  v ATIO N ,  by  W.  W.  Rawson,  25  Cents. 

OarflpVSC^o  G4R?J:N,I^9  snd  Vc,e,ft?bIc  Growcrs’ Manual>  bV  W.  W.  Rawson,  Practical  Market 

!ns,tructive  work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  full  of  important  information  to  market  gardeners,  and  to  all 
growers  of  vegetables  m  large  or  small  Quantities.  200  nacres,  fnllv  illustrated,  sent  nnst-nsid.  hv  mail,  upon  receipt  of  $1.00. 


''’k'/kesires  to  have  an  intelligent  account  of  domestic  expenses.  Of  course  Vhe^boolt  'may'  btf  used'for  other 

they  ar^paMkularlv^em^hasized'by  the'writer1  eXpen8eS’  but  tbe  merits  already  painted  are  80  apparent  that 
The  Independent,  of  NewYork,  says: 

_ Tke  /‘Economy  Cash  Book  '  just  being  offered  the  public  by  Smith  Bros  ,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the 

tnHfprCRpivfrntonh^i:^)llIltrh0?oS  ln  tbe  rnarket.  By  the  simple  sysrem  employed,  the  expenses  are  arranged 
«.8exP‘ir^te  heads,  so  that  items  may  be  entered  easily,  each  separate  account  referred  to  without  trouble 
hnnirtT^iii^La^OU^nhCh^rfe-uto  eac*“  ascertained  in  a  moment.  When  once  examined  the  convenience  of  the 
kO®k  will  commend  itself  to  the  good  judgment  of  every  lady  who  desires  to  keep  an  intelligent  account  of  do- 
Rnnt”  Bu8'n<  8s ,  ™e,n  will  use  the  book  as  well.  We  cheerfully  recommend  the  ‘‘Economy  Cash 

Ro°itv.i  m^yer^one-?8  the  Kuide  it  is  intended  for— the  guide  to  successful  economy.  *  . 

advertisement  appears  but  once,  and  we  trust  every  intelligent  person  will  decide  to  use  the  “Ee- 
wkich  cannot  help  but  lead  to  a  beneficial  result  to  the  keeper,  who  iu  earnest  means  to 
k  “KtpJ  has  become  of  their  money.  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

nook  i  **  —  .  wi8.h  every  Lkdy  ' young  and  old)  to  send  her  name  and  address  to  us,  whether  she  needs  a 
orr.nIotLanci  Te  w!!  ?nail  to  k°r  full  particulars  of  a  work  absolutely  indispensable  to  Mothers  and 
aUgbicrs„  ii  tbe  pnIy  reliable  work  edited  by  Eminent  specialists,  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  subscription 
through  reliable  agents.  Price  only  Two  Dollars. 
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SMITH  BROS., 


Sole 
Agents, 

36  ARCADE, 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


”ACMK’  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
JlUitlU  Crusher  and  Leveier, 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations.. 
G-enuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang- 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
Adjustable,  Reversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

Sent  on  trial  ftsMrssst 

wfth^ir withoutSuTky.  MILLINGTON,  MORItlS  SoUNTy/nEWJERSRY. 
Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 


1850  tbk  1888 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

MAKES  THE  FOLLOWING  CLAIMS: 

1.  It  costs  more  to  publish  than  any  other  journal  of  its  class. 

2.  It  is  alone  among  journals  in  conducting  an  Experiment  Station  of  its  own. 

3.  Its  illustrations  are  original  or  reproduced. 

4.  It  is  original  throughout,  and  its  contributors  are  among  the 
best  practical  writers  in  the  world. 

o.  It  has  no  axes  to  grind,  and  claims  to  be  a  complete  jouru  al  of  rural  affairs.  The 
aim  of  the  R.  N.-\.  is  to  present  a  pure,  sound,  dignified  yet  aggressive  journal  that 
shall  be  thoroughly  independent  and  work  only  for  the  highest  ideal  of  coun  try  life. 

It  is  the  first  journal  to  have  established  an  experiment  farm,  and  the  only  one 
now  working  such  a  farm  in  the  interests  of  its  readers.  The  object  of  this  farm  is  to 
test  all  kinds  of  new  seeds  and  plants,  whether  ornamental  or  economical,  to  produce 
new  kinds  of  grain  by  cross-breeding;  to  test  new  farm  implements,  fertilizers, 
methods  of  culture,  with  a  view  to  producing  the  greatest  yields  at  the  smallest  cost. 

The  Rural  goes  to  every  section  of  North  America,  and  its  readers  are  usually  the 
leading  men  of  the  community.  Its  striking  and  original  features  render  it,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  beyond  question,  the  best  exponent  of  agricultural  thought  in  the  country.  It 
does  not  depend  upon  second-hand  articles  or  engravings  to  fill  its  pages.  Its  market 
reports  are  reliable.  Its  Woman’s,  Domestic  Economy,  Literary  and  News  Depart¬ 
ments  are  conducted  by  specialists.  Its  Eye-Opener,  with  its  scathing  exposure  of  all 
frauds  and  humbugs,  has  saved  its  subscribers  thousands  of  dollars  every  year.  Its 
illustrations  are  a  strong  feature.  New  fruits,  grains,  implements,  flowers,  farm  and 
garden  devices,  fine  stock,  portraits  of  eminent  ruralists,  are  faithfully  shewn,  while 
its  hard-hitting,  full-page  cartoons,  which  appear  from  time  to  time,  help  the  farmer’s 
cause  by  adding  dignity  to  his  occupation.  Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  a  specialty. 
Hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  etc.,  maybe  seen 
under  test  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  All  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  herbaceous 
plants  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  climate,  may  also  be  seen  there.  Not  less  than  200 
different  kinds  of  hybrids  between  wheat  and  rye.  and  of  cross-bred  wheats ;  hybrids 
between  blackberries  and  raspberries,  between  roses,  etc.,  may  also  be  seen.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  may  be  read  by  any  member  of  tbe  family  without  fear  that  its  influence  will 
be  other  than  for  good.  Its  advertising  columns  are  also  guarded  with  unusual  care. 

Such  are  among  the  claims  made  for  this  journal,  and  we  know  that  the  lest  people 
of  the  country  will  fully  indorse  them. 

It  is  published  weekly,  on  fine  heavy  paper.  The  price  is,  for  single  copies,  $2 
a  year  in  advance;  or,  $1.50  in  clubs  of  five  or  over  We  have  no  other  terms.  Speci¬ 
men  copies,  posters,  etc.,  for  those  who  wish  to  act  as  agents,  will  be  promptly  mailed 
without  charge.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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FIFTH  SERIES  OF  EXPERIMENTS  TO 

DETERMINE  WHAT  AMOUNT  OF  PO¬ 
TATO  FERTILIZER  CAN  BE  PROFIT¬ 
ABLY  USED  ON  A  POOR  SOIL  FOR 

POTATOES.  _ 

SULPHATE  OF  IRON  HARMFUL. 

For  the  benefit  of  new  readers  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  state  in  a  brief  way  that  the  soil  of 
our  plots  is  so  impoverished  by  cropping 
through  many  years  without  manure  that  it 
will  not  yield  over  150  bushels  to  the  acre  in 
an  average  season  without  manure  or  fertil¬ 
izer.  Trenches  are  dug,  in  these  careful 
trials,  about  a  foot  wide  and  four  inches  deep 
and  three  feet  apart,  measuring  from  the 
middle  of  each  trench.  In  these  trenches  the 
pieces,  each  having  two  good  eyes,  are  placed 
exactly  one  foot  apart — the  same  weight  of 
seed  in  each  trench.  An  inch  of  soil  is  then 
hoed  over  the  pieces,  and  the  fertilizer  strewn 
as  evenly  as  possible.  The  trenches  are  then 
filled  and  level  cultivation  given  thereafter. 
In  this  experiment  Williams,  Clark  &  Co.’s 
potato  fertilizer  was  used,  the  minimum 
guaranteed  analysis  being  ammonia,  four  per 
cent.,  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  five  per  cent, 
potash  eight  per  cent.  This  sells  at  retail  for 
$40  the  ton. 

No.  1  received  at  the  rate  of  19,800  pounds 
of  N.  Y.  stade  manure  per  acre.  The  yield 
was  at  the  rate  of  328.16  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  2  received  neither  manure  nor  fertilizer. 
The  yield  was  212.66  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  3  received  440  pounds  of  the  potato  fer- 
izer.  The  yield  was  245.66. 

No.  4  received  880  pounds.  The  yield  was  330 
bushels. 

No.  5  received  880  pounds  of  the  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  at  the  rate  of  440  pounds  to  the 
acre  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  yield  was 
309.83  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  6  received  1.320  pounds  of  the  potato 
fertilizer.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  388.66 
busnels  to  the  acre. 

No.  7  received  1.320  pounds  of  the  potato 
fertilizer  with  440  pounds  of  the  sulphate  of 
iron.  The  yield  was  379.50  bushels. 

No.  8.  nothing.  Yield  264.00,  the  highest 
yield  ever  made  on  this  soil  without  manure 
or  fertilizer. 

No.  9  received  1,760  pounds  of  the  potato 
fertilizer.  Y ield  443  66. 

No.  10  received  2,200  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
the  potato  fertilizer.  The  yield  was  nearly 
the  same  as  No.  9,  viz.,  443  bushels. 

No.  11  received  2,640  pounds.  The  yield 
was  480.33. 

No.  12  received  at  the  rate  of  880  pounds  of 
the  potato  fertilizer  and  also  220  pounds  of 
ground  fish,  660  pounds  of  kainit,  440  of  bone 
flour  and  4^0  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda— 2,640 
pounds  to  the  acre  in  all.  With  this  exces¬ 
sive  application  of  nitrogen  the  yield  was 
361. 16  bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  this  experiment,  as  in  those  recorded,  the 
yield  is  profitably  increased  by  this  fertilizer 
up  to  1,760  pounds  to  tbe  acre.  The  tabulated 
figures  are : 


440  pounds  fertilizer. 
880 

245.66  bushels. 

330.00 
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443.00 
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2,640  “ 
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480,33 
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That  No.  8  without  any  fertilizer  should 
have  yielded  more  than  No.  3,  which  received 
440  pounds  to  the  acre,  cannot  be  accounted 
for.  That  2,200  pounds  gave  no  greater  yield 
than  1,760  pounds,  while  2,640  pounds  largely 


increased  the  yield  over  either  is  also  inex¬ 
plicable. 

The  copperas  decreased  the  yield  in  both 
trials. 

As  in  previous  trials  the  yields  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  plots  as  judged  by  the  growth  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  vines  is  shown  by  ratings 
made  by  two  persons  J une  27,  ten  (10)  being 
the  highest. 
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2640  mixed  fertilizer. 

A 

TALK 

WITH 

FARMERS  ABOUT 

CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS. 

BEING  A  RECORD  OF  ACTUAL  CONVERSATIONS 

WHICH  AT  VARIOUS  TIMES  HAVE  OCCURRED 

BETWEEN  THE  R  N.-Y.  AND  FARMERS  NEAR 

THE  RURAL  EXPERIMENT  GROUNDS. 

R.  N.-Y.:  How  did  your  potatoes  turn 
out? 

Farmer  A. :  Those  ^manured  with  farm 
manure  plowed  in  last  fall  yielded  200  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  Those  upon  which  I  Used 
phosphates  yielded  about  150. 

R.  N.-Y. :  What  was  the  phosphate  ? 

A:  I  don’t  know.  I  bought  it  for  $20  a 
ton. 

R.  N.-Y. :  Did  you  ever  try  a  higher  grade 
of  fertilizer  ? 

A.  Yes.  Last  year  I  paid  $30  a  ton  and 
spread  it  on  rye  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds,  to 
the  acre.  I  left  a  piece  about  50  feet  square 
without  any  phosphate.  Tbis  piece  was  just 
as  good  as  the  rest  Once  I  tried  kainit,  but  I 
did  not  increase  the  crop  of  corn.  There  is 
nothing  like  farm  manure  if  I  could  only 
afford  to  buy  it.  Lime  is  the  best  fertilizer 
for  me.  It  has  done  my  land  more  good  than 
all  your  phosphates. 

R.  N.-Y. :  What  do  you  understand  by  the 
word  “phosphate?” 

Farmer  A. :  I  understand  it  to  mean  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers. 

R.  N.-Y.:  And  what  are  the  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  made  of  ? 

A. :  Of  phosphates  I  suppose. 

R,  N.-Y. :  Here  we  have  a  phosphate  that 
costs  $45  per  ton  and  here  is  another  brand 
for  $20.  Why  is  it,  think  you,  that  many 
farmers  prefer  the  $45  phosphate  ? 

A.  :  I  cannot  say.  I  should  feel  that  I  was 
throwing  away  my  money.  My  idea  was  to 
experiment  with  the  low-priced  fertilizer  first 
and  if  I  found  it  increased  my  crops  I  then 
proposed  to  try  a  higher-priced  article.  But 
my  belief  is  that  phosphates  don’t  pay  on  my 
farm. 

R.  N.-Y. :  Do  you  use  chemical  fertilizers? 

Farmer  B. :  No.  I  use  lime.  My  father 
before  me  brought  up  this  farm  with  lime 
and  I  use  it  in  prefeience  to  anything  else  ex¬ 
cept  manure. 

R.  N.-Y.:  Do  you  buy  manure? 

B.  :  No.  I  use  what  we  make  from  our  two 
horses,  four  cows,  from  the  pigs  and  poultry. 
My  farm  consists  ot  70  acres. 

R.  N  -Y. :  Do  you  raise  wheat? 

B. :  No,  we  cannot  raise  wheat  any  more. 
Besides,  rye  pays  better.  The  straw  always 
brings  a  good  price. 

R.  N.-Y. :  And  why  can  not  you  raise  wheat? 

B. :  Oh!  the  climate  seems  to  have  changed, 
or  at  any  rate,  the  farm  does  not  seem  to  be 
adapted  to  it  any  longer. 

R.  N.-Y. :  And  how  about  corn?  Can  you 
raise  as  much  corn  as  you  could  years  ago? 


B. :  Field  corn  is  no  longer  a  paying  crop 
with  me.  I  raise  sweet  corn,  manuring  it 
in  the  hill  and  send  it  to  market.  Sweet  corn, 
Lima  beaus  and  tomatoes  pay  me  best.  All 
are  well  manured  in  the  hill. 

R.  N.-Y.:  Do  you  raise  clover? 

B. :  Yes,  we  seed  to  Timothy  and  clover 
after  sweet  dorn.  But  clover  is  uncertain 
nowadays.  Sometimes  we  get  a  catch,  often- 
§r  not.  The  same  change  of  climate  seems 
to  be  the  cause.  Years  ago  we  could  raise 
peaches  here  in  abundance.  Now  they  are  of 
no  account.  And  so  it  goes. 

R  N.-Y. :  Do  you  think  that  lime  supplies 
to  the  soil  all  the  food  that  plants  take  from 
it? 

B. :  That’s  an’old  story.  No,  probably  not. 
But  I  believe  that  the  soil  is  practically  inex¬ 
haustible  and  that  lime  makes  its  food  soluble 
as  our  crops  need  it.  My  belief  is  that  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  pass  through  the  soil  so  that  no¬ 
thing  remains  after  the  first  season. 

R.  N.-Y.:  Probably  you  are  aware  that  J. 
B.  Lawes  of  England  has  raised  crops  with 
fertilizers  alone  for  over  40  years,  and  that  he 
harvests  as  large  crops  as  by  the  use  of  farm 
manure  which  for  the  same  length  of  time  has 
been  applied  to  other  plots. 

B. :  Does  it  pay  him? 

R.  N.-Y. :  The  money  equivalent  is  about 
the  same  upon  both  plots. 

B, I  believe  that  all  editors  of  farm  pa¬ 
pers  advocate  the  use  of  fertilizers.  They 
seem  to  have  great  faith  in  quack  medicines 
also.  I  receive  probably  50  free  specimen 
copies  every  season.  They  are  full  of  all  sorts 
of  fraudulent  advertisements.  In  one  column 
they  advocate  temperance;  they  declare  that 
they  will  not  insert  unreliable  advertisements 
at  any  price.  In  other  columns,  I  find  adver¬ 
tisements  of  bitters, which  are  alcohol  in  part; 
of  positive  cures  of  consumption,  fits,  deafness, 
cancer;  of  mines  and  land  schemes;  of  British 
Claim  Agencies  and  all  sorts  of  frauds,  which 
are  frauds  upon  the  face  of  them.  You  can’t 
afford  to  tell  the  truth  about  these  things. 
You  would  lose  your  advertising  patronage. 
Editors  run  their  papers  to  make  money  and 
you  must  crack  up  chemical  fertilizers. 

R.  N.-Y. :  Do  you  read  the  daily  or  religious 
papers? 

B. :  Yes,  I  read  the  weekly  issue  of  the  daily 
papers  and  a  weekly  religious  paper. 

R.  N.-Y. :  And  do  you  find  that  they  are 
more  careful  to  exclude  unreliable  advertise¬ 
ments? 

B  :  Not  at  all.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  in¬ 
tegrity  or  sincerity  of  editors.  There  is  no 
class  of  teachers  so  given  to  lying — no  class 
that  so  set  themselves  up  on  a  high  pinnacle 
of  morality,  that  are  so  ready  to  bob  up  or 
down  according  to  the  pay  they  receive. 

Farmer  C. :  I  have  never  tried  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers,  but  think  of  doing  so.  Which  make 
would  you  advise  me  to  buy  and  what  price 
to  pay? 

R.  N.-Y. :  The  price  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  fertilizer.  All  reliable  manu¬ 
facturers  should  charge  about  the  same  price 
for  the  same  quality .  Which  gives  the  most 
plant  food  for  the  money  can  only  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  chemical  analyses  and  these  do  not 
always  show  the  agricultural  value.  One  ar¬ 
ticle  might  show  as  high  a  per  cent,  of  nitro¬ 
gen  as  another,  while  in  the  one  case  the  ni¬ 
trogen  is  in  leather  or  hair  and  not  available 
as  plant  food,  and  in  the  other  the  nitrogen  is 
in  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
which  is  in  a  soluble  form.  The  phosphoric 
acid  in  one  may  be  in  bone,  in  the  other  in  South 
Carolina  rock.  The  first  is  worth  seven  cents, 
the  second  only  two  cents  a  pound.  The  way 
to  find  out  what  fertilizer  to  buy  is  just  to 
tiud  out  what  kind  your  laud  needs.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  using  the  various  constitu¬ 
ents  separately  and  in  varying  combinations 


upon  small  plots.  In  the  absence  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  what  are  called  “  complete  fertilizers” 
should  preferably  be  used ;  that  is,  those  which 
furnish  all  kinds  of  plant  food  in  which  the 
soil  is  probably  deficient. 

C. :  And  what  do  they  cost? 

R.  N.-Y. :  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
price.  One  firm  may  sell  a  complete  fertilizer 
for  $20  a  ton — complete  because  it  contains 
one  or  the  other  forms  of  phosphate,  potash 
and  nitrogen.  Another  may  cost  $60  a  ton 
because  it  contains  a  higher  per  cent  of  the 
same  constituents  in  a  more  soluble  form. 

C. :  Which  am  I  to  choose  then? 

R.  N.  -Y. :  It  is  merely  a  question  of  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  application.  Here  are 
two  fert  lizers,  one  costing  $25  a  ton,  the  other 
$50.  We  will  suppose  that  the  first  contains 
just  half  the  plant  food  that  the  second  con¬ 
tains.  You  pay  half  price  and  have  twice  as 
much  to  spread  on  your  land  and  twice  as 
much  to  pay  freight  and  carriage  upon. 

Farmer  D. :  I  understand  that  you  recom¬ 
mend  a  “complete”  fertilizer  if  a  farmer  has 
determined  to  use  fertilizers  and  does  not 
know  just  what  his  land  needs.  You  say  that 
a  “complete”  fertilizer  means  one  that  con¬ 
tains  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen. 
The  land  is  supposed  to  have  a  supply  of  the 
rest.  Do  not  raw  bone  and  potash  make  a 
complete  fertilizer? 

R.  N.-Y. :  The  word  “complete”  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  one  as  applied  to  fertilizers,  the 
same  as  “  ‘phosphate,”  because  both  are  mis¬ 
leading.  A  complete  fertilizer  could  be  made 
up  that  would  be  worth  less  than  five  dollars 
a  ton.  Muck  containing  a  trace  of  each  of 
the  three  plant  foods  would  be  as  complete  in 
the  mercantile  sense  as  if  it  contained  larger 
percentages. 

Farmer  D. :  Raw  bone  contains  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen.  Suppose  we  add  potash  in 
any  form,  would  not  that  be  a  good  complete 
fertilizer? 

R.  N.-Y. :  Not  the  best.  Raw  bone  is  slow 
to  decompose.  Neither  its  nitrogen  nor  phos- 
phoi;ic  acid  is  immediately  available.  Besides, 
its  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  is  rather  low,  being 
less  generally  than  two  per  cent.  Probably 
the  best  fertilizers  are  made  up  of  many  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  plant  food.  For  example,  the  ni¬ 
trogen  is  supplied  by  fish,  nitrate  of  soda,  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  blood  and  guano.  In  such 
fertilizers,  tbe  nitrogen  is  available  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  plant’s  life.  First 
|  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  at  once  ready  for  the 
plant;  then  the  sulphate  of  ammonia;  then  the 
guano,  blood  and  fish.  It  is  the  same  with 
phosphoric  acid.  This  should  be  furnished  by 
superphosphate  first,  then  by  raw  bone,  etc., 
so  that  the  plant  shall  have  a  ready  supply  at 
every  stage  of  its  growth. 

Farmer  D. :  How  am  I  to  be  assured  that  I 
get  all  this  even  though  I  buy  the  highest 
grades  of  fertilizers? 

R.  N.-Y. :  You  can’t.  All  you  can  do  is  to 
buy  of  reputable  firms  who  agree  to  sell  you 
what  you  ask  for.  Tne  analyses  as  published 
in  the  bulletins  periodically  issued  by  experi¬ 
ment  stations  are  helpful  guides;  the  crops 
must  show  the  rest. 

Farmer  D. :  My  neighbor  used  600  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  a  high  grade  $40  fertilizer  last 
season  on  his  corn.  The  crop  was  very  poor. 
R  N-Y. :  And  the  season  was  dry? 

D. :  Yes. 

R.  N.-Y.:  Have  you  never  known  farm 
manure  to  fail  in  such  a  season? 

Farmer  D. :  Do  you  advise  farmers  to  use 
fertilizers? 

R.  N.-Y.:  It  is  far  beyond  us  to  advise  in 
the  matter  further  than  to  express  the  belief 
that  farmers,  except  by  chance,  cannot  use 
them  to  the  best  advantage  unless  they  study 
the  science  of  fertilizers  as  they  would  study 
a  book,  and  then,  with  the  light  of  such 
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knowledge,  experiment  with  them  in  their 
own  fields.  Each  farmer  might  then  be  en¬ 
abled  to  answer  the  question  for  himself. 

THE  COMPOST  HEAP. 


It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  the  compost 
heap  is  almost  as  old  as  the  use  of  manure.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  if  muck  be  mixed 
with  manure  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  fer¬ 
ment,  a  compound  will  be  obtained  nearly  or 
quite  equal,  load  for  load,  to  pure  stable  man¬ 
ure.  It  is  certain  that  the  muck  is  turned  into 
a  more  available  fertilizer  when  passed 
through  the  compost  heap  than  when  applied 
alone.  In  countries  where  manure  is  greatly 
needed,  farmers  are  forced  to  understand  that 
the  compost  heap  offers  the  best  laboratory 
for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  from  night- 
soil,  muck,  refuse,  urine  and  dead  animals. 
The  extended  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  tends 
to  turn  farmers  away  from  composts.  The 
use  of  fertilizers  tends  to  discourage  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  extra  stock  and  renders  the  farmers 
less  anxious  to  turn  every  available  waste  pro¬ 
duct  into  manure.  Fertilizers  represent  cash 
and  after  every  bad  season  there  is  a  general 
revival  of  the  compost  heap,  and  even  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  enrich  the  heap  by  adding  ground  bone 
or  potash  salts  to  the  muck  and  manure.  The 
usual  argument  against  the  compost  heap  is 
that  the  manure  is  not  enough  better  to  pay 
for  the  labor  necessary  to  make  the  heap  and 
work  it  over.  The  growing  use  of  manure- 
spreading  machinery  necessitates  a  more  care¬ 
ful  handling  and  preparation  of  manure. 
Manure  from  the  compost  heaps  is  in  just  the 
proper  mechanical  condition  for  use  in  these 
machines.  There  is  no  quicker  or  handier 
way  of  disposing  of  refuse,  sods,  muck,  weeds, 
etc.,  than  to  rot  them  down  in  a  compost  heap. 
•Surelj  ,  dead  animals  are  best  disposed  of  in 
this  way.  The  most  common  fermenting 
agents  used  in  the  compost  heap  are  stable 
manure  and  night-soil.  It  is  probably  true 
that  this  is  the  most  profitable  use  to  which 
night-soil  can  be  put.  lu  many  instances, 
however,  heaps  of  sods,  muck  or  straw  are 
fermented  without  any  manure.  Layers  of 
wood  ashes  or  potash  salts  placed  through  the 
pile  will,  if  plenty  of  moisture  is  applied,  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  effect.  Lime  and  salt  are 
also  beneficial  and  in  olden  times  many  good 
compost  heaps  were  fermented  by  their  use. 
For  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  thus  far  made  no  use  of 
the  compost  heap,  the  following  notes  have 
been  prepared. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  COMPOST. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Compost  heaps  in  New  England;  straw  in  a 
compost  heap;  working  the  heap:  cost  of 
labor  in  making  one;  muck  in  a  compost; 
composts  profitable. 

The  only  materials  available,  generally,  on 
New  England  farms,  for  making  a  compost 
are  muck,  wood-earth,  dead  leaves,  weeds, 
sods,  yard-scrapings,  house  slops,  and  the 
urine  from  stock,  so  far  as  it  is  saved.  Straw 
of  all  sorts,  except  perhaps  buckwheat,,  is  of 
more  value  to  feed  than  for  compost-making. 

These  materials  can  be  gathered  at  any 
time  when  they  are  available  and  the  other 
work  of  the  farm  will  allow.  As  most  of  our 
farms  are  run  short-handed,  there  is  far  less 
compost  made  than  otherwise  there  might  be. 
The  heaps  can  be  made  at  any  time,  but  if  it 
is  done  late  iu  the  fall  the  heat  generated  by 
decomposition  may  be  overcome  by  the  cold 
weather,  uuless  the  heap  is  a  large  one  and  is 
properly  protected  and  otherwise  looked  after. 
A  pile  10  to  15  feet  wide,  four  feet  or  more 
high,  and  of  any  length,  will,  if  under  a  slight 
shed  protection,  maintain  its  heat,  and  may 
be  turned  in  a  mild  time,  wet  down  (prefer¬ 
ably  with  urine),  and  the  heat  started  again, 
even  in  quite  cold  weather.  The  purpose  of 
heating  is,  of  course,  to  cause  decay  of  coarse 
material,  and  the  turning  is  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  whole  may  be  properly  ferment¬ 
ed,  as  the  outside  of  the  heap  is  but  little 
affected.  Once  iu  from  four  to  six  weeks  is 
often  enough  to  turn  in  cool  weather.  The 
use  of  urine,  immediately  after  turning,  to 
satuiate  the  heap,  is  a  great  help  towards 
starting  the  heat  anew,  as  well  as  enriching 
the  compost;  but  in  lack  of  that,  house-slops, 
wash- water,  or  even  plain  warm  water  will 
answer.  In  making  the  heap,  it  should  be 
well  and  evenly  mixed  of  the  different  mate¬ 
rials.  built  up  square,  and  trodden  so  as  to 
have,  as  nearly  as  posssible,  an  equal  density 
all  over;  otherwise  the  foundation  will  not  be 
so  even  or  so  complete.  The  heap  should  be 
frequently  inspected,  and  if  it  appears  to  be 
heating  too  much  in  one  spot  it  should  be  wet, 
or  in  winter  snow  may  be  shoveled  upon  the 
over-heated  spots.  This  is  to  prevent  fire- 
fang,  and  to  secure  uniformity.  The  best 
time  to  shovel  over  is  while  the  heat  is  at  its 
bight,  or  before  it  is  much  abated.  After 


two  or  three  turnings,  if  rightly  managed, 
only  a  mild  heat  will  be  started,  but  if  all  has 
been  done  rightly  the  compost  will  then  be 
nearly  ready  for  use.  If  the  heat,  however, 
is  lost  before  this  is  accomplished,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  strawy  horse  man 
ure,  well  mixed  with  the  mass  and  wet  with 
urine,  yard  water  or  wash  water  will  start 
a  new  heat.  It  requires  some  practice  to 
know  just  how  to  manage  it. 

As  a  rule,  I  should  use  no  more  stable  man¬ 
ure  in  a  compost  heap  than  I  was  obliged  to, 
in  order  to  get  up  the  required  heat.  If 
manure  is  rightly  handled,  under  a  proper 
shelter,  and  no  very  coarse  litter,  or  no  ex¬ 
cess  of  straw  is  used  in  bedding  the  stock,  it 
will  all,  with  proper  attention,  be  in  complete 
order  for  application  to  the  land  when  spring 
opens.  One  of  the  greatest  nuisances  in 
stable  manure  is  long  corn  stalks,  but  no 
sensible  farmer,  unless  very  short-handed, 
will  allow  stalks  to  go  into  tip  manure  in  that 
shape. 

In  regard  to  the  frequency  of  working  the 
compost  heap  over,  it  depends  largely  upon 
what  it  is  composed  of.  The  object  proposed 
is  to  obtain  decay  of  structure  sufficient  to 
secure  the  desired  fineness  with  uniformity  of 
composition.  After  this  is  attained  any  fur¬ 
ther  fermentation  is  injurious,  and  should  be 
prevented  by  turning  and  exposure  to  the  air, 
or  by  drenching  with  cold  water  or  melting 
snow — not  to  excess,  of  course,  but  sufficient 
to  stay  the  heat. 

As  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  making  comport, 
it  depends  mainly  upon  the  ease  with  which 
the  materials  can  be  collected.  After  the 
heap  is  made,  the  remaining  labor  is  no  more 
than,  if  as  much  as,  the  labor  of  cleaning  out 
the  stables  and  disposing  of  the  dung  in  a 
proper  manner.  Where  there  is  a  good  muck 
bed  on  the  farm,  which  can  be  drained  so  that 
it  can  be  cut  down  at  the  side  or  end,  and 
loaded  from  with  tolerable  ease  and  rapidity, 
compost-making  can  be  made  profitable. 
Muck  dug  out  of  a  wet  swamp,  where  one  has 
to  dig  rapidly  in  order  to  prevent  being 
drowned  out  of  the  hole  by  inflowing  water, 
does  not  pay  very  well.  Such  muck  has  to  be 
wheeled  out  upon  the  bank  to  drain  and  then 
drawn  to  the  yard.  If  it  is  of  very  good 
quality  this  may  pay,  at  seasons  when  there 
is  nothing  else  to  do.  Muck  alone  will,  per¬ 
haps,  more  often  than  not,  refuse  to  heat 
alone,  even  when  it  has  been  drained  of  all 
the  water  which  will  run  from  it;  but 
it  makes  an  excellent  basis  for  a  com¬ 
post  heap.  Dry  leaves  mixed  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  with  drained  muck  will 
always  start  a  good  heat,  if  the  mix¬ 
ing  is  thoroughly  done.  The  addition  of  any 
kind  of  annual  vegetation  answers  a  similar 
purpose,  which  is  greatly  aided  by  saturation 
with  liquids  loaded  with  organic  matter,  like 
urine,  house-slops,  or  wash-water  When  all 
the  necessary  material  is  reasonably  handy, 
and  there  is  no  other  pressing  call  for  labor 
in  othei  departments,  I  believe  that  compost 
making  will  pay  fair  day  wages  for  all  hands 
engaged  in  it,  and  leave  a  profit  to  the  farmer, 
iu  the  improvement  of  his  laud,  equal  to  that 
derived  from  any  purchased  fertiliziug  mate¬ 
rial  at  ordinary  prices.  On  farms  far  remov¬ 
ed  from  villages  or  cities,  compost  making,  in 
order  to  increase  the  supply  of  manure,  is 
about  the  only  possible  resource,  and  it  can 
often  be  done  very  easily.  As  an  inducement 
to  the  careful  collection  and  preservation  of 
urine  and  other  organically  saturated  fluids, 
so  useful  not  only  in  starting  a  heat  in  the 
heap,  but  in  greatly  adding  to  its  richness, 
compost-making  is  not  to  be  neglected  upon 
farms  run  for  profit— I  should  have  added 
above  that  unleached  ashes,  added  as  liberally 
as  they  can  be  afforded  to  the  compost  heap, 
are  a  very  strong  aid  to  the  solution  and  de 
composition  of  coarse  vegetable  matter, — 
weeds,  stalks,  etc. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 


MAKING-  AND  USING  A  COMPOST 
HEAP. 


Making  a  compost ;  materials ;  hauling  out\ 
applying. 


I  always  use  compost  because  experience 
has  taught  me  that  manure,  previous  to  fer¬ 
mentation,  is  often  ruinous  to  vegetables.  As 
soon  iu  the  season  as  any  green  s^uff  that  is 
not  wanted  for  other  purposes  can  be  gath¬ 
ered,  it  is  carried,  with  all  other  suitable  re¬ 
fuse  matter,  to  a  convenient  place,  and  mixed 
with  what  stable  manure  I  have,  the  pile  be¬ 
ing  increased  from  time  to  time  as  materials 
are  found.  Into  this  heap  I  throw  wash  water, 
liquid  manure  and  slops  of  any  kind,  the  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  keep  the  manure  from  becoming 
flre-fanged.  Green  weeds  of  any  kind  can  be 
used  to  better  advantage  than  dry  straw, 
stalks,  etc.,  because  they  decay  faster  and 
with  less  labor.  It  has  been  a  mystery  to  me 
why  so  many  thousands  of  tons  of  ragweed 
are  allowed  to  go  to  waste  on  the  farms,  when 
they  can  so  easily  be  turned  to  good  advan¬ 


tage.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  pile  is  hauled 
out  into  the  field  where  it  is  to  be  used  the 
following  spring.  There  it  is  thrown  into 
heaps  and  covered  with  soil.  One  turning  is 
sufficient,  but  all  lumps  must  be  broken  up,  so 
that  it  will  handle  like  sawdust.  If  I  have 
not  enough  compost  for  the  purpose  wanted, 
I  add  commercial  fertilizers  enough  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  As  a  rule,  I  use  all  manures 
not  much  less  than  a  year  old  in  this  way ,  and 
since  I  have  adopted  this  plan  I  have  seldom 
failed  of  a  crop.  The  manure  is  worked  in 
with  the  harrow  or  cultivator  after  plowing 
the  ground .  I  work  the  heap  until  fine.  I 
think  manure  worked  in  this  way  worth  dou¬ 
ble  as  much  as  that  applied  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner;  that  is,  from  the  barnyard,  and  spread 
on  the  field.  For  a  bed  of  early  beets  or  on¬ 
ions,  however,  I  prefer  to  take  the  compost 
after  fermentation  has  ceased  in  October,  and 
spread  it  broadcast  and  plow  it  under  imme¬ 
diately,  letting  it  remain  until  planting  time 
next  spring.  Then  plow  again,  and  the 
ground  works  up  like  a  new  feather  bed. 

JAMES  PERKINS. 


MORE  ABOUT  A  COMPOST  HEAP. 


Materials',  formation;  ivorking  over  the 

heap;  composting  profitably;  lessons  of 

experience. 

I  used  last  fall  750  loads  of  compost  manure 
and  have  about  400  yet  to  use.  This  has  been 
put  out  with  a  Kemp  manure  spreader  on  my 
meadows  at  the  rate  of  15  loads  per  acre.  I 
consider  that  stable  manure,  either  horse  or 
cow,  and  black  muck,  about  the  best  for  a 
compost  heap  in  this  section,  although  lime 
and  muck  mixed  and  allowed  to  lie  for  a  year 
make  a  fair  fertilizer. 

The  best  way  to  make  a  heap  is  with  oxen 
and  a  cart,  beginning  with  say  one  foot  of 
muck  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap :  then  two 
feet  of  manure;  then  six  inches  of  muck;  then 
manure  again,  and  so  on  until  the  heap  is 
completed  with  a  foot  of  muck  covering  the 
entire  pile  and  the  sides  too,  if  possible.  I 
make  the  heap  about  four  rods  from  my 
barns,  and  at  any  time  of  the  year  the  ma¬ 
nure  can  be  taken  from  the  stable  windows 
and  doors,  and  I  always  try  to  keep  muck 
handy  so  I  can  get  it  at  any  time.  I  use  all 
my  manure  this  way,  except  what  I  put  on 
my  potato  patch,  which  is  always  taken  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  heaps  around  the  stables.  As 
a  general  thing  the  heap  is  never  worked 
over  until  we  are  ready  to  use  the  spreader. 
Then  two  men  at  the  pile  will  work  over  and 
mix  up,  while  the  team  is  putting  out  the 
load.  I  do  not  say  it  should  not  be  worked 
over;  but  I  do  say  manure  put  up  this  way 
should  remain  a  year  in  the  heap  before  it  is 
used ;  then  it  becomes  thoroughly  rotten  and 
will  not  heat,  and  it  will  work  over  in  beauti¬ 
ful  order — even  horse  manure  will  not  heat 
handled  in  this  way. 

In  my  opinion  the  composted  manure  is 
enough  better  to  pay  largely  for  all  labor 
used  in  hauling  muck,  and  handling  it  over,  say 
once,  which  is  enough.  It  then  becomes 
thoroughly  rotten  and  ready  to  use.  I  think 
all  farmers  should  have  manure  ahead,  say,  one 
year— I  mean  composted  with  muck.  The 
trouble  is  they  never  give  it  a  trial.  They 
think  it  costs  too  much.  Which  is  the  cheap¬ 
er,  to  do  this  or  buy  chemical  fertilizer?  I  will 
admit  it  is  easier  to  handle  the  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer,  but  look  ahead  at  the  results  of  both. 
The  results  will  tell  the  story.  I  say  compost 
every  time,  and  you  will  come  out  ahead. 
This  is  from  experience  not  so  much  with 
commercial  fertilizers  as  with  manure. 

J.  J.  MITCHELL. 

I  have  never  had  a  compost  heap  on  my 
little  farm.  I  once  worked  for  a  gardener 
who  had  one,  and  his  method  of  using  muck, 
stable  manure,  leaves,  dead  animals,  and 
lime,  and  throwing  over  the  mass  several 
times  each  season,  struck  me  as  far  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  my  use,  although  the  manure  so  made 
was  free  from  weed  seeds  and  undoubtedly 
good.  Since  coming  to  Colorado,  where  la¬ 
bor  is  high-priced,  I  have  spread  “short,”  but 
crude  stable  manure  on  my  gardens,  when¬ 
ever  I  can  get  it,  from  September  to  June. 
We  plow  it  well  under,  and  heat,  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  irrigation  soon  convert  the 
crude  manure  into  plant-food,  judging  by  the 
way  the  plants  look  up  at  me.  o.  Howard. 


TWENTY  YEARS’ EXPERIENCE  WITH 
ASHES  AND  BONE. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS  M.  D. 


Character  of  the  land,  enriching  'the  first 
crops;  heavy  manuring;  experiments 
with  fertilizers  ;  present  condition  of  the 
farm. 


sandy  soil  more  compact.  My  soil  would 
rank  as  “  light,”  yet  it  is  not  what  could  be 
described  as  sandy.  The  farm  is  part  of  a 
plain  upon  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Memph- 
remagog,  spreading  out  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  hills,  and  from  40  to  00  feet  above  the 
water.  As  the  old  beaches  along  the  hillsides 
show,  it  was  once  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
underwater.  It  is  in  fact  an  alluvial  plain, 
and  boring  strikes  uo  rock.  W e  find  water 
only  in  a  quicksand,  which  is  reached  at 
about  the  level  of  the  lake.  It  is  precisely 
such  land  as  the  city  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
stands  on,  which  is  a  plain  extending  several 
miles  back  to  hills,  in  the  same  way,  and 
which  was  also  once  under  water,  before  the 
limestone  reef  wnich  makes  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  was  worn  down  enough  to  drain  it. 
There  is  a  considerable  variety  in  such  a  de¬ 
posit,  some  spots  being  quite  sandy,  others 
gravelly,  and  there  being  occasionally  a 
streak  of  sandy  clay,  or  a  little  “hardpan,” 
i.e.,  gravel  cemented  by  oxide  of  iron. 
Generally  it  is  fine  garden  land,  but 
mine,  which  originally  bore  a  heavy  growth 
of  Sugar  Maple,  had  been  “potatoed  to  death” 
in  the  20  years  it  had  been  cultivated,  so  that 
it  was  considered  entirely  worn  out.  But  I 
had  seen  just  such  old  fields,  in  the  rear  of 
Louisville,  brought  up  by  German  gardeners 
in  a  few  years  to  high  productiveness.  This 
was  done  by  stable  manure  from  the  city.  I 
could  not  get  much  manure,  but  I  could  get 
ashes,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  turn 
over  the  “bound-out”  sod,  sow  on  the  furrows 
00  bushels  of  ashes  to  the  acre,  and  with  an 
ammoniated  superphosphate  in  the  hill 
plant  nearly  all  of  it  to  corn.  The  crop  was 
remarkably  good,  and  a  small  piece  of  pota¬ 
toes  bore  also  a  good  crop.  I  kept  a  couple  of 
cows  and  a  horse,  and  bought  what  manure  I 
could  pick  up  in  a  little  village  of  300  people. 

I  bought  ground  raw  bone  liberally,  and  com¬ 
posted  it  with  ashes,  wetting  the  mixture,  and 
letting  it  stand  some  time  before  using  I  may 
say  that  I  never  had  a  poor  crop  of  anything, 
and  the  fifth  year  I  had  an  acre  of  Brezee’s 
Prolific  Potatoes  that  gave  me  4(30  bushels. 
On  the  same  piece,  where  I  had  dug  off  an 
early  crop  of  Early  Rose,  1  got  nearly  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  bushels  of  flat  English  turnips  per 
acre.  I  have  kept  on  in  this  way,  growing 
anything  1  could  find  a  market  for — nursery 
stock,  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits, 
seeds,  etc.,  etc.,  gradually  working  most  of 
the  place  into  an  apple  orchard.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  soil  has  growD  more  com¬ 
pact  with  this  treatment,  approaching  more 
nearly  to  clay  in  its  nature,  so  that  now, 
thoug  h  not  at  first,  attention  must  be  paid  to 
its  condition  as  regards  moisture  before  plow¬ 
ing,  otherwise  it  will  be  somewhat  lumpy.  In 
the  20  years  I  have  put  on  not  less  (upon  12 
acres)  than  3,000  bushels  of  ashes,  40  tons  of 
bone,  in  various  forms,  and  all  the  mauure  I 
could  make  or  buy,  which  perhaps  would 
amount  to  an  average  of  20  cords  a  year.  I 
have  also  used  about  half  a  ton  yearly  of  a 
good  commercial  fertilizer,  at  first  in  the  hill, 
but  later  broadcasted  on  such  crops  as  I  want 
to  push  early.  I  have  also  experimented  mod¬ 
erately  with  sulphate  of  ainmonnia  and  S.  C. 
“floats,”  but  never  with  potash  salts,  except 
so  far  as  they  may  have  been  a  constituent  of 
purchased  fertilizers.  The  present  condition  of 
my  soil  is  very  good,  being  capable  of  growing 
good  cabbages  anywhere,  and  all  of  it  except 
where  the  fruit  trees  have  obtaiued  full  posses¬ 
sion,  is  run  as  a  market  garden,  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  villages  having  grown  to  have  largely  a 
manufacturing  population.  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  kind  of  farming  can  be  carried  on 
successfully  without  dung,  yet  better  with  it. 

A  MANURE  EXAMPLE. 


At  the  Albion  P'armers’  Institute  Professor 
I.  P.  Roberts  lectured  on  mauure.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  called  upon  Mr.  J.  M. 
Drew,  a  student  at  Cornell,  to  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  example  of  the  profit  of  selling  wheat  and 
buying  bran: 

Last  year  there  was  sold  from  the  Univers¬ 
ity  farm  $464  worth  of  wheat  (580  bushels  at 
80  cents).  Bran  at  $15  per  ton  was  taken  in 
exchange.  According  to  Harris  on  Manures, 
every  thousand  pounds  of  bran  contain  22.4 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  14.3  pounds  of  potash, 
27.3  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  At  $15  per 
ton,  $464  would  buy  31  tons  or  62,000  pounds 
of  bran.  This  amount  would  contain  22.4x62, 
equal  to  1,388  8  pounds  of  nitrogen ;  14.3x62, 
equal  to  886.6  pounds  of  potash;  27.3x62,  equa 
to  1,692.6  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  Esti¬ 
mating  nitrogen  to  be  worth  17  cents;  potash, 
4.5  cents;  and  phosphoric  acid,  seven  cents,  we 
have,  by  multiplying: 

Nitrogen  worth  -  -  $236,096 

Potash  worth  ...  $39,897 

Phosphoric  acid  worth  -  $118  048 


The  Rural  asks  my  experience  with  ashes 
as  affecting  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil,  quoting  Prof.  Storer’s  remarks  that  the 
effect  of  some  potash  manures  is  to  make  a 


Total  value  of  plant  food  in  bran,  $394. 046 
It  is  estimated  that  cows  giving  milk  will 
use  up  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  plant  food  and 
give  off  80  per  cent,  in  the  manure.  Beef  ani¬ 
mals  will  use  but  five  per  cent,  and  give  off  95 
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per  cent.  As  this  bran  was  fed  to  milch  cows 
there  should  be  found  iu  the  manure  80  per 
cent,  of  $394.46,  or  $315.56.  In  the  case  of 
beef  animals,  there  should  be  left  95  per  cent, 
of  $394.46,  or  $375.43. 

Had  the  whole  wheat  been  fed,  instead  of 
being  exchanged  for  bran,  the  following 
would  have  been  the  result.  According  to 
the  same  authority  (Harris),  wheat  contains, 
iu  every  10,000  pounds,  20.8  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  5.3  pounds  of  potash,  and  7.9  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Five  hundred  and  eighty 
bushels  of  wheat  equal  34,800  pounds.  By 
multiplying  by  the  number  of  pounds  of  each 
element  given  above,  we  have  iu  the  wheat 
723.84  pounds  of  nitrogen,  184.44  pounds  of 
potash,  and  274.92  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 
At  the  same  prices  as  given  above,  this  wheat 
would  be  worth: 

Hitrogen,  -  -  -  $123  05 

Potash,  -  -  -  -  -  $8  29 

Phosphoric  acid,  -  $19.24 


Total  value  of  plant  food 

in  the  wheat,  -  $150.58 

.80 


Amount  which  would  have 

been  left  by  milch  cows,  $120.46 

Amount  beef  cattle  would  leave,  $143.05 

Amount  gained  in  value  of  plant  food  by 
exchanging  wheat  for  bran: 

Iu  case  of  feeding  to  milch  cows:  $315.56, 
value  of  bran;  $102.46,  value  of  wheat;  $213.10 
gain.  In  case  of  feeding  beef  animals  the 
ditference  would  be:  $375.43,  value  of  bran; 
$143.05,  value  of  wheat ;  $232.38  gain. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  PHOSPHATES  AT 
THE  WEST. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 


Need  of  phosphatic  manures  in  Illinois;  ap¬ 
propriation  of  phosphates  by  growing  and 
dairy  stock-,  animals  affected  by  absence 
of  phosphates  in  the  soil ;  prospective  short¬ 
age  of  grass  and  hay  in  the  drought-strick¬ 
en  region;  need  of  phosphates  first,  then 
potash.  _ 

In  advising  the  absolute  need  of  the  phos¬ 
phates  to  restore  Illinois  worn  timber, 
prairie  and  meadow  lands  to  something  near 
their  old-time  fertility  and  capacity  for  grass 
and  hay  production,  I  have  found  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  the  average  man  and  farmer 
understand  that  neither  the  use  of  barnyard 
manure  nor  the  practice  of  ‘‘clovering”  will 
do  the  work.  Manures  and  green  and  sod 
crops  plowed  under  our  soils  increase  the  ni¬ 
trogen,  for  which  there  is  no  present  need, 
but  to  a  limited  extent  only  the  phosphates 
in  the  soil.  Perhaps  the  following,  taken  in 
substance  from  a  competent  English  authori¬ 
ty, may  make  the  necessity  for  the  phosphates 
plainer  than  I  have  stated  it  and  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  impoverishment  of  our  meadow 
and  pasture  lands,  by  a  few  facts  and  figures. 
Says  my  authority,  “food  of  young  stock 
must  be  essentially  bone  and  muscle- forming, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  continuous  graz¬ 
ing  of  pastures  by  youug  stock  and  by  dairy 
cows,  very  rapidly  exhausts  the  bone  earths, 
so  that  the  land  deteriorates  and  becomes, 
year  by  year,  less  adapted  to  raising  stock  or 
dairying.”  [Thus  even  in  the  Blue  Grass  re¬ 
gions  of  Kentucky,  though  the  soil  is  among  the 
richest  in  the  world,  it  is  now  found  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  maintain  the  size  of  full-blood  stock, 
no  matter  how  fully  or  carefully  fed,  the 
grain  and  herbage  apparently  favoring  fine 
bone  and  small  muscles,  with  a  very  decided 
inclination  for  an  increase  of  fat.  So  also  in 
Illinois  and  others  of  the  prairie  States,  in 
counties  where  the  soil  has  been  50  years  or 
more  iu  cultivation,  the  same  obstacles  to 
obtaining  a  sufficient  development  in  bone 
and  muscle  have  appeared,  with  the  same  dis¬ 
position  to  the  development  of  fat.]  “Conse¬ 
quently”  continues  my  authority,  “the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  of  either  system  of  dairying  or 
raising  stock,  pursued  for  any  length  of  time 
upon  the  same  land,  must  depend  very 
much  upon  the  feeding  of  artificial 
food,  or  top-dressing.  A  cow  in  full  milk  and 
yielding  759  gallons  a  year  gives  up  in  that 
milk  the  equivalent  of  35  pounds  of  dry  bone. 
If  this  milk  be  sold  off  the  farm,  or  be  made 
up  into  butter  and  cheese  for  market,  of 
course  the  whole  of  it  is  lost  to  the  land.  And 
as  this  loss  is  equal  to  30  pounds  of  common 
bone  dust,  and  every  calf  sold  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  to  carry  away  10  pounds  more,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  pastures  affording  them  herbage 
cannot  be  kept  up  except  by  supplying  in  some 
form  50  pounds  of  bone  dust  to  the  laud  every 
year.  It  is  well  known  that  iu  the  young  an¬ 
imal,  rapid  growth  and  quick  fattening  are 
opposite  qualities;  so  to  encourage  both  the 
muscle  and  bone-forming  constituents,  and 
the  fat-forming  elements,  must  be  furnished 
at  the  same  time.” 

In  the  extensive  regions  where  drought  pre¬ 
vailed  in  1886,  and  more  extensively  and 
worse  in  1887,  grass  and  hay  are  bound  to  be 
short  for  two  or  three  years,  and  short  even  if 


the  spring  should  be  a  favorable  one;  that  is, 
early,  warm  and  wet.  This  is  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  seeding  of  grass  and  clover  in 
1887,  the  burning  out  of  the  early-cut  Timo¬ 
thy  meadows  last  summer,  the  freezing  out  of 
the  clover  fields  the  present  winter  and,  last 
but  not  least,  the  nakedness  of  the 
average  pasture  and  meadow,  in  con¬ 
sequence  'of  being  overstocked.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  latter,  grass  will  start  late,  and 
not  before  the  middle  of  May  will  a  full  bite 
be  developed.  Thus  the  farmer  and  feeder  of 
the  West  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  of  the  deterioration  of  pastures 
and  meadows,  and  if  it  should  result  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  how  to  partially  restore 
them,  the  present  loss  will  be  a  gain  iu  the 
end.  On  the  ground  that  the  proper  and 
profitable  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers  is  to 
employ  them  as  complements  to  the  soil;  that 
is,  to  supply  those  elements  of  which  it  is  de¬ 
ficient,  the  phosphates  are  recommended  in 
place  of  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  form  of 
farmyard  manure  and  its  inseparable  asso¬ 
ciate,  nitrogen.  The  time  will  come  when 
nitrogen  will  be  needed,  but  before  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  employ  potash.  In  sandy 
and  gravelly  and  non-clay  soils  there  is  nearly 
always  a  deficiency  of  vegetable  matter,  as 
well  as  of  the  phosphates,  and,  therefore,  the 
complements  needed  are  both  of  these;  and 
where  the  rocks  from  which  these  soils  orig¬ 
inated  contained  no  form  of  potash,  then  the 
complements  extend  along  the  whole  line. 
These  facts  show  why  some  soils  are  benefit¬ 
ed  by  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizers,  or  all;  why  other  soils  are  not,  and, 
finally,  why  a  given  soil — the  prairie,  for  ex¬ 
ample — may  require  the  phosphate  fertilizers 
and  for  the  present  little  or  nothing  more. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ill. 

INTENSIVE  FARMING  NEAR  NEW 
YORK. 

A  profitable  60 -acre  farm;  management  of 

city-manure;  a  valuable  muck  and  man¬ 
ure  compost;  hints  as  to  compost  making. 

In  this  section  the  almost  prohibitory  price 
of  farming  lands  (from  $150  to  $200  per  acre) 
and  the  nearness  of  the  great  markets  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Hartford  and  Boston,  and 
the  multiplied  means  of  communication  with 
them,  render  necessary  a  mode  of  farming 
that  in  other  localities  would  never  answer, 
namely  the  buying  of  all  manures,  except 
that  made  from  horses,  necessary  in  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  farm  and  the  selling  of  everything 
produced  on  it  with  the  same  exception.  I 
presume  that  I  shall  be  taken  to  task  by  some 
of  the  Rural  family  for  this  assertion,  but  I 
have  only  to  say  that  the  “proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  is  iu  the  eating”  and  I  can  show  them  a 
neighboring  farm  of  somewhat  less  than  60 
acres,  that  has  paid  a  profit  of  more  than 
$5,000  to  its  owner  the  past  year.  The  main 
reliance  upon  that  farm  is  N.  Y.  city  stable 
manure  brought  direct  to  it  by  the  schooner¬ 
load  in  the  fall,  for  use  the  next  season.  As 
fast  as  it  arrives  it  is  placed  iu  a  heap  built 
in  such  a  way  that  the  wagons  are  driven  to 
the  top  and  unloaded,  so  that  the  continued 
tramping  of  the  teams,  and  the  weight  of  the 
loads  upon  it,  effectually  exclude  the  air.  It 
is  then  left  in  that  condition  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks  when  it  is  carted  and  plowed  under. 
There  is  no  mixture  of  anything,  everything 
else  that  may  be  wanted  being  applied  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  claims  made  (and  I  think  abund¬ 
antly  justified)  are  that  the  bulk  is  reduced, 
while  the  value  is  increased,  and  the  chemical 
change  through  which  it  passes,  tends  to  re¬ 
duce  the  chances  of  a  wormy  potato  crop  upon 
land  continually  under  the  plow,  while  at  the 
i  same  time  it  gives  a  chance  to  get  all  the  crops 
from  the  ground  aud  still  get  the  manure 
while  the  weather  is  good  and  the  days  are  long. 
I  remember  having  worked  upon  a  compost 
some  years  ago,  made  of  alternate  loads  of 
horse  manure  and  muck  dug  the  year  before, 
the  whole  being  covered  to  the  depth  of  eight 
or  ten  inches  with  muck  aud  made  as  nearly 
air  tight  as  possible  to  prevent  burning  or 
“fire-fanging.”  The  whole  was  applied  to  a 
Timothy  sod  after  mowing,  for  cauliflowers, 
and  so  far  as  we  would  judge  from  the  crop  it 
was  worth  as  much,  load  for  load,  and  proba¬ 
bly  more  than  the  stable  manure  would  have 
been  alone. 

Undoubtedly  the  place  for  making  .composts 
is  as  near  as  possible  to  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  to  be  composed,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  save  carting  extra  bulk  that 
will  vanish  during  fermentation. 

Personally,  I  like  the  idea  of  having  suffi¬ 
cient  stabling  to  shelter  all  animals,  with  a 
yard  for  exercise  only,  the  flooring  being 
made  in  such  a  way  that  the  liquids  cannot 
escape  and  the  bedding  used  being  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  interfere  with  rapid  handling, 
to  be  thoroughly  cleared  out  perhaps  twice 
during  the  winter  and  drawn  directly  to  the 
fields,  taking  an  opportune  time,  although  I 
suppose  in  leachy  soils  this  system  might  be 


open  to  objections.  Whether  they  would  affect 
the  advantages  is  a  question  perhaps  some  of 
the  Rural’s  readers  of  larger  experience  may 
answer. 

The  compost  may  be  made  at  any  time  at 
the  convenience  of  the  maker,  and  one  or  two 
workings  of  home-made  manure  at  intervals 
of  a  month  ought  to  be  enough.  In  locations 
where  markets  are  far  away,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  crops  and  of  manures  takes  all  the  pro¬ 
fits  there  should  always  be  a  permanent  com¬ 
post  and  everything  available  ought  to  be 
placed  upon  it,  while  everything  grown  should 
be  condensed  as  much  as  possible.  All  grain 
and  hay  should  be  turned  into  flesh,  so  long  as 
it  can  be  done  at  even  a  small  profit,  remem¬ 
bering  that  it  is  not  the  handling  of  money 
but  the  amount  that  remains  after  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  expenses  that  constitutes  profit;  aud, 
above  all,  while  accepting  other  people’s  judg¬ 
ment,  one  should  use  his  own  as  well. 

Orient,  L.  I.  .  E.  E.  p. 


LIQUID  MANURES. 

Much  has  been  written  at  various  times 
about  the  value  of  liquid  manures,  yet  there 
are  still  hundreds  of  farmers  who  do  not  real¬ 
ize  that  they  injure  their  business  by  taking 
no  steps  to  secure  this  waste.  The  following 
table  will  prove  interesting  iu  studying  the 
matter.  The  analyses  are  those  of  Stoeck- 
hardt.  In  1,000  pounds  of  fresh  dung  of  the 
kinds  specified,  he  found  the  number  of  pounds 
of  the  various  substances  named : 


Sheep. 

Swine. 

Horse. 

o 

© 

§f 

Solid  matter  . . .  420 

200 

240 

160 

250 

Nitrogen .  1)/, 

6 

5 

3 

15 

Phosphoric  acid.  6 

2  X 

11 

Alkalies .  3 

5 

3 

1 

4 

In  1,000  pounds  of  fresh  urine  from  the  ani¬ 
mals  mentioned  were  found  in  pounds: 
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Solid  matter. . . .  135 

25 

110 

80 

30 

Nitrogen .  14 

3 

12 

8 

6 

Phosphoric  acid.  X 

1% 

.  . 

.  . 

X 

Alkalies .  20 

2 

15 

14 

IX 

These  figures  show  that  pound  for  pound 
the  urine  is  worth  about  twice  as  much  as  the 
solid  manure.  They  would  also  indicate  that 
the  old  saying,  that  the  strength  [of  ma¬ 
nures  ranged  with  sheep  manure  at  the 
head,  followed  by  horse,  hog  and 
cow,  had  much  of  truth  in  it.  Many 
experiments  have  been  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  manure,  both  liquid 
and  solid,  voided  by  animals.  So  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  condition  of  feeding  and  the 
foods  given  that  only  approximate  figures 
can  be  given.  A  great  many  estimates  have 
been  made  of  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements 
of  a  man  iu  the  course  of  a  year.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  nmuy  figures  gives  107  pounds  solid 
and  964  pounds  liquids.  As  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  pointed  out  the  weakness  of  urine 
lies  in  the  lack  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a 
poorly  balanced  manure,  and  when  used  alone 
will  not  give  all  the  results  one  might  expect 
from  its  analysis.  When  used  to  wet  down  a 
compost  in  which  bone  or  other  forms  of 
phosphoric  acid  are  present,  it  will  give  bet¬ 
ter  results.  When  finely  cut  stalks,  muck, 
sawdust  or  other  good  absorbents  are  abund¬ 
antly  used,  the  bulk  of  the  urine  is  preserved 
iu  a  form  particularly  easy  of  application. 
Something  may  be  learned  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes. 

Many  farmers  take  no  steps  whatever  to 
collect  or  preserve  liquid  manure,  but  rather 
study  how  they  may  easiest  get  rid  of  it.  Gut- 
ters,  channels  and  tile  are  employed  to  convey 
it  out  of  the  stables  and  down  the  nearest 
slope  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  they  get  it  out 
of  the  stable  they  appear  to  be  satisfied. 

Those  who  know  its  value  use  absorbents — 
chiefly  dry  wheat  straw,  which  is  both  abun¬ 
dant  and  cheap.  A  few  also  use  chaff,  sifted 
coal  ashes,  dry  earth  and  sods.  The  cheapest 
and  also  one  of  the  best  absorbents  is  corn¬ 
stalks  aud  wheat  straw  cut  to  inch  or  half-inch 
lengths.  If  ijhis  is  perfectly  dry  and  plenti¬ 
fully  used,  it  will  absorb  every  drop  of  the 
liquid  and  make  excellent  manure. 

I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  a  feed  cut¬ 
ter  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  every  year  if 
used  for  no  other  pur{>ose  than  to  prepare 
stalk  and  straw  absorbents  for  the  liquid  ma¬ 
nure.  Uncut  straw  will  take  in  a  considera¬ 
ble  quantity,  but  it  is  not  so  absorptive  as 
that  which  is  cut,  nor  can  it  be  so  economical¬ 
ly  used.  Whole  corn-stalks  are  about  as  use¬ 
ful  and  desirable  as  so  much  hazel  brush :  but 
when  run  through  a  feed  cutter  and  cut  to 
inch  or  half-inch  lengths,  they  make  one  of 
the  best  absorbents — even  better  than  straw, 
while  they  can  be  handled  quite  as  easily. 

_  F.  GRUNDY. 

I  find  that  by  wheeling  dry  horse  manure 
back  of  the  cows  I  save  about  all  the  liquid 


manure.  Twice  a  week  the  horse  manure  is 
thrown  from  the  gutter  into  the  regular  pile. 
The  horse  manure  is  made  better  for  absorb¬ 
ing  the  urine,  while  the  manure  pile  is  im¬ 
proved  by  mixing  both  kinds  of  manure  to¬ 
gether.  EMMONS  POND. 

Green  Co. ,  N.  Y . 

I  keep  my  cows  in  box  stalls  with  tight 
floors.  By  keeping  plenty  of  bedding  under 
them  and  throwing  in  dry  horse  manure,  I 
think  I  save  most  of  the  liquid  manure. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.  p.  h.  l. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  as  liquid  manure 
is  weak  in  phosphoric  acid,  the  addition  of 
“  floats  ”  or  other  phosphatic  material  would 
greatly  help  it.  The  addition  of  “  floats  ”  or 
bone  meal  to  sawdust  or  some  other  good  ab¬ 
sorbent  for  use  in  the  gutters  is  suggested. 
What  is  needed  to  hold  the  ammonia  formed 
by  fermentiug  manure,  is  either  some  strong¬ 
ly  absorbent  substance  like  vegetable  mould 
(or  humus)  or  some  acid  substance  or  salt 
capable  of  combining  with  the  ammonia. 
The  “floats”  are  neither  absorbent  nor  acid 
and  while  they  would  even  up  the  deficiency 
as  regards  phosphorics,  they  would  have  little 
retentive  power.  If  you  could  get  your  floats 
into  form  of  acid  phosphate  by  cheap  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid,  the  material  would  do  just  what  you 
want.  Sulphuric  acid  (chamber  acid)  does 
not  cost  to  the  manufacturer  more  than  $5  a 
ton,  aud  could  be  sold  with  profit  for  $7.50  a 
ton.  If  you  could  induce  some  manufacturer 
to  make  a  simple  acid  phosphate  and  sell  it 
for  a  low  price,  it  would  meet  your  case. 
Why  not  use  sulphate  of  iron  to  fix  your  am¬ 
monia,  and  then  add  your  floats  to  bring  up 
the  phosphates  ?  The  copperas  would  cost 
not  more  than  $20  a  ton,  and  a  few  pounds 
would  go  a  long  wa y  iu  arresting  the  loss  of 
nitrogen  from  putrefying  urine. 

Ag.  College,  Mich.  prof.  r.  c.  kedzie. 

MANURES  AND  FERTILIZERS. 


Do  chemical  fertilizers  pay  me?  On  wheat 
always,  and  the  succeeding  crop  of  grain;  but 
on  all  other  crops  I  have  found  nothing,  so 
far,  in  the  chemical  line,  that  would  pay.  I 
have  tried  “specials”  with  very  little  success. 

S.  C.  floats  I  have  bought  as  low  as  $15  per 
ton,  and  the  same  dissolved  at  the  same  price. 
Bone  superphosphate  (dissolved  bone)  I  have 
obtained  at  $28;  ground,  raw  bone  $38,  and 
kaiuit  $12.  I  have  tested  fertilizers  on  wheat 
by  shutting  off  the  fertilizer  iu  {one  or  more 
“troughs,”  and  not  working  the  places;  if  I 
cannot  find  the  strips  not  fertilized  next 
spring  easily,  it  doesn’t  pay  to  use  that  ferti¬ 
lizer  for  wheat.  On  other  crops  I  have  expe¬ 
rimented  by  measuring  a  certain  part  of  an 
acre,  and  applying  the  fertilizer  at  a  given 
rate  per  acre.  Then  I  pull  up  the  stakes  and 
if  I  have  to  hunt  for  that  fertilized  spot,  I  try 
something  else. 

As  a  rule,  I  apply  the  commercial  fertilizers 
separately ;  but  sometimes  I  put  some  manure 
on  the  poor  spots,  and  like  to  apply  some  fer¬ 
tilizers  on  crop  preceding  wheat,  either  raw 
bone  or  S.  C.  rock  dissolved,  and  if  it  doesn’t 
help  that  crop — which  is  usually  oats,  and  it 
doesn't — it  will  be  all  ready  for  the  wheat.  I 
do  not  depend  entirely  on  this,  but  put  on 
more  with  the  wheat. 

I  have  used  crude  potash,  bone,  plain  and 
ammouiated  superphosphates,  nitrate  of  soda, 
muriate  of  potash,  ground  oyster  shells,  lime, 
salt,  unleached  ashes,  tobacco  stems  and  gyp¬ 
sum  separately,  and  see  no  encouragement  to 
continue  the  use  of  any  except  bone  or  super¬ 
phosphate. 

I  have  found  the  best  time  to  apply  stable 
manure  is  when  I  have  time,  or  as  soon  as  it* 
is  made.  Then  there  is  no  loss ;  but  as  it  can¬ 
not  always  be  used  as  soon  as  made,  it  is  piled 
in  flat  piles  where  it  rots  more  or  less  and  is 
hauled  when  convenient.  For  convenience  in 
mixing  with  the  soil  or  for  top-dressing  grass 
land,  I  like  to  have  it  partially  rotten,  but 
would  prefer  hauling  direct  from  stables  to 
running  the  risk  of  leaching  and  fire-fanging 
in  the  yard.  a.  l.  crosby. 

Farmers  in  this  section  have  not  yet  come 
to  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers.  I  do  not 
know  of  one  who  has  used  or  contemplates 
using  any  chemical  fertilizer  of  any  sort.  I 
am  satisfied  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  do 
so  in  time ;  but  that  time  is  some  distance 
away  yet.  I  have  decided  to  try  a  small 
quantity  on  garden  and  small  fruits  next 
spring  by  way  of  experiment.  It  will  cost 
me  about  $4.20  per  bag  of  200  pounds  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  railroad  depot  here. 

As  for  wood  ashes,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
place  in  this  section  where  they  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  quantity.  I  have  not  nor  do  I  know 
of  any  one  who  has  tried  them  even  in  limited 
quantities.  Coal  is  used  for  fuel  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  this  section,  consequently  wood 
ashes  are  a  very  scarce  article. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  best  time  of  the  year 
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to  apply  barnyard  manure.  A  certain  class 
of  farmers  flippantly  assert  that  the  best  time 
is  when  you  have  the  manure  to  apply;  but  a 
majority  of  those  most  thoroughly  informed 
on  the  subject  apply  it  during  September  and 
October.  I  have  applied  it,  and  seen  large 
quantities  of  it  applied  in  fall,  winter  and 
spring;  and  in  every  case  the  subsequent  crop 
very  plainly  indicated  that  fall  is  the  best 
time,  and  spring  the  worst,  fred  grundy. 

Christian  Co.,  Ill. 

The  most  general  approval  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  is  in  potato  growing,  on  account  of 
the  tubers  being  cleaner.  The  soil  of  the  best 
farms  near  here  is  limestone— Silurian.  Plaster 
is  much  less  used  than  formerly,  but  lime,  in¬ 
creasingly,  is  the  favorite  application  next 
to  stable  manure.  This  is  fully  appreciated, 
and  is  of  ready  sale  at  town  stables.  I  cannot 
hear  of  salt  being  used  with  any  manifest  good 
result,  or,  indeed,  of  its  being  tried  on  farm 
crops.  Wood  ashes  have  an  excellent  effect 
on  some  Silurian  soils,  but  on  the  shales  and 
the  fossiliferous  limestone  of  the  later  Devo¬ 
nian  strata  it  does  not  here  show  any  such 
marked  effect.  In  newly-cleared  limestone 
land  plaster  seems  a  necessity  for  the  growth 
of  clover  and  maize,  and  lime  shows  little 
effect  until  the  land  has  been  tilled  for  some 
years.  I  knew  two  cases  where  lime  had  been 
freely  applied  to  parts  of  two  fields  some  miles 
apart  and  the  result  was  that  Indian  corn 
could  not  be  grown  on  those  areas  through 
sixty  years  after.  It  would  grow  knee-high 
and  then  dwindle.  That  was  thirty  years  ago; 
whether  the  land  recovered  later  I  cannot  tell. 
If  I  remember  aright,  wheat  grew  fairly  well 
and  oats  very  well. 

W e  use  stable  manure,  as  it  is  readily  ob¬ 
tainable  and  sure  in  effect.  When  it  can  be 
put  on  the  land  quite  fresh,  without  any  in¬ 
convenience,  we  much  prefer  that  as  the  best 
economy.  We  tried  collecting  the  liquid 
manure  from  stabling  in  a  cemented  tank 
from  cemented  gutters,  but  found  it  too 
difficult  of  application  to  growing  crops.  We 
prefer  using  dry  material  to  absorb  it  and  so 
haul  it  out  at  once  or  compost  it  under  cover. 
But  our  compost  is  chiefly  the  underfoot  ac¬ 
cumulation  in  sheds  and  stables  that  are 
not  cleaned  out  until  the  manure  is  wanted 
at  planting  time.  This  retains  all  its  strength, 
as  the  compact  treading  effectually  prevents 
heating  and  the  copious  dry  littering  absorbs 
and  retains  all  the  liquid  voidings.  This  is 
an  application  of  the  principles  of  the  silo,  in 
which  there  is  certainly  economy  and  profit 
of  the  most  satisfactory  sort.  w. 

Tyrone,  Pa. 

MANURE  NOTES, 


The  value  of  the  chemical  fertilizers  manu¬ 
factured  and  imported  during  1880  is  given 
as  $31,000,000.  Last  year  we  estimated  this 
value  at  $38,000,000.  The  hen  manure  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  single  year  has  a  value  of  $19,000,- 
000.  The  manure  from  cattle,  if  it  could  be 
all  collected  and  properly  preserved,  would  be 
worth  $328,000,000,  that  from  horses  and 
mules  $84,000,000,  that  from  sheep  $96,000,000, 
that  from  hogs  $210,000,000,  while  over  $50,- 
000,000  worth  of  night-soil  is  the  yearly  pro¬ 
duct  on  farms  and  in  towns  where  no  system 
of  water  drainage  is  in  practice.  There  is  no 
need  of  “soil  exhaustion.”  The  fertilizers  are 
yearly  produced.  Are  they  used? 

Chemical  Fertilizer  sown  broadcast  on 
a  field  in  which  there  are  several  steep  hills 
did  but  little  good.  A  soaking  rain  washed 
the  greater  part  of  it  out  of  the  soil.  That  in 
the  drills,  several  inches  below  the  surface, 
was  not  washed  out  to  any  extent. 

Analysis  shows  that  the  difference  between 
horse  manure  and  cow  manure  is  not  excessive. 
The  amount  of  nitrogen  is  practically  the 
same  in  each,  while  there  is  a  slight  excess 
of  ash  in  the  horse  manure.  All  know  that 
horse  manure  is  generally  quicker  in  its 
action  and  that  it  generates  more  heat.  The 
explanation  given  for  this  is  that  the  great 
excess  of  water  in  the  cow  manure  prevents 
its  rapid  heating  and  decomposition.  Still 
we  know  that  manure  from  cows  fed  on  rich 
food  will  heat  and  decompose  more  rapidly. 
There  is  generally  too  much  water  in  cow 
manure.  Those  who  allow  the  manure  pile 
to  remain  without  shelter,  substitute  an  ele¬ 
ment  already  in  excess  for  valuable  elements 
for  which  farmers  are  searching  the  earth. 

Occasionally  one  can  find,  even  in  this 
country,  a  German  farmer  who  practices  the 
old-time  system  of  “paring  and  burning.” 
We  know  of  one  or  two  instances  where  this 
system  has  been  employed  quite  successfully 
on  waste  land  covered  with  brush  and  weeds. 
The  system  consists  in  “paring”  the  land  or 
cutting  the  sward  into  sods  about  three  feet 
long  and  one  foot  wide.  In  old  times  a  tool 
designed  particularly  for  this  work  was  in 
use.  The  sods  are  well  dried  and  then  burned 


in  small  heaps,  after  which  the  ashes  are  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  iand  and  plowed  in.  In  portions 
of  England,  100  years  ago,  this  practice  was 
quite  general,  particularly  upon  heavy  clay 
soils.  The  apparent  advantages  of  the  system 
are  that  by  the  process  of  burning  all  weed- 
roots  and  seeds  are  destroyed,  also  all  eggs  of 
insects  and  all  spores  of  fungi,  while  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  fire  on  thick,  heavy  clays  is  to  render 
them  more  friable  and  to  render  their  potash 
more  available.  Various  experiments  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  practice  are  recorded.  In  almost 
every  instance  “paring  and  burning,”  heavy 
clay  soils  gave  an  increase  in  crops  and  im¬ 
proved  the  texture  of  the  soil.  To  determine 
the  action  of  fire  upon  heavy  clays,  Voelcker 
made  analyses  of  such  soils  in  their  natural 
state  and  also  after  a  thorough  roasting.  In 
every  instance  the  amount  of  materials  soluble 
in  acids  was  increased  from  three  to  10  per 
cent,  by  the  roasting,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  available  potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime,  with,  however,  a  loss  of  nitrogen. 


What  shall  be  done  with  the  sewage  of  the 
cities?  Every  year  this  question  is  asked. 
The  most  elaborate  figures  are  given  to  prove 
that  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  wasted 
in  fertilizing  materials  in  the  sewage  from 
New  York  City  alone.  The  value  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  cannot  be  questioned.  The  elements 
are  there  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
in  such  a  combination  that  they  cannot  be 
profitably  handled  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
There  is  nitrogen  in  leather  but  the  process  of 
rendering  it  available  is  so  expensive  that 
farmers  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  it  in  other 
forms.  So  with  sewage  as  it  is  swept  out 
from  our  modern  system  of  aqueducts  and 
water  closets.  In  some  American  cities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Storer,  the  average  consump¬ 
tion  of  water  for  each  inhabitant  amounts  to 
100  gallons  or  more  daily,  so  that  a  ton  of 
sewage  as  ordinarily  discharged  contains  but 
two  or  three  pounds  of  dry  matter.  A  ton  of 
Boston  sewage  actually  contained  but  about 
one  cent’s  worth  of  plant  food.  The  folly  of 
attempting  to  recover  this  cent’s  worth  from 
the  ton  of  water  while  fertilizers  are  at  their 
present  prices  is  evident.  Prof.  Storer  quotes 
David  Forbes  as  saying  that  the  value  of  sew¬ 
age  is  about  like  that  of  a  bottle  of  brandy 
poured  into  a  barrel  of  water.  The  brandy 
could  be  regained  by  distilling  all  the  water, 
but  the  labor  would  render  it  pretty  high- 
priced.  At  present  the  drainage  of  large 
cities  is  purely  a  sanitary  measure. 

Students  of  agriculture  are  familiar  with 
the  experiments  made  by  Jared  Eliot  in  1747. 
He  made  a  long,  narrow  yard  into  which  his 
cattle  were  turned  at  night.  Once  a  month 
the  end  fences  were  taken  out  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  yard  well  plowed.  The  end 
fences  were  then  replaced  and  the  cattle  turn¬ 
ed  in  on  the  plowed  ground.  This  was  kept 
up  through  the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  the 
bottom  of  the  yard  was  carted  out  and  spread 
upon  the  fields.  When  any  field  needed  special 
manuring,  this  yard  was  made  as  near  to  it 
as  possible.  The  system  of  folding  sheep  on 
plowed  ground  and  “cow-penning,”  as  prac¬ 
ticed  in  parts  of  the  South,  are  outgrowths  of 
this  old  system.  So  is  the  more  modern  sys¬ 
tem  of  spading  poultry  yards  frequently  and 
carting  out  the  surface  soil  for  juse  in  farm 
practice. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
nd  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  It  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 

DROPSY,  SWEENY  AND  INTERNAL  WORMS 
IN  A  HORSE. 

A.  C.,  Carbon  Block,  Pa. — 1.  I  traded  for  a 
mare  about  four  weeks  ago.  She  is  to  have  a 
colt  about  May  1.  Tne  man  who  sold  her  said 
she  was  only  about  nine  ^years  old ;  but  a 
neighbor  says  she  is  18.  When  I  got  her  she 
had  a  very  sore  shoulder  extending  on  the  left 
side  from  the  mane  down  nearly  to  the  breast, 
and  a  sore  back  of  the  left  ear.  They  have 
all  become  nearly  well;  but  about  a  week  ago 
she  began  to  swell  under  the  belly,  and  now 
the  belly  is  swollen  from  the  rounding  at  the 
back  part  of  it  to  within  six  inches  of  the  front 
legs,  and  pressure  with  the  fingers  leaves  a 
dent.  There  are  also  wind-puffs  on  the  inside 
of  her  hind  legs  and  on  the  outside  near  the 
hock  joint.  What  ails  her?  She  has  also 
sweeny  in  both  shoulders,  what  will  cure  it? 
2.  A  nine-year-old  horse  eats  well,  but  is  not 
in  good  condition,  though  she  has  been  fed 


well  and  worked  very  little  for  some  time. 
She  is  getting  poorer  all  the  time,  and  gets 
into  a  sweat  quickly  when  started  at  light 
work.  What  is  the  matter? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1.  The  mare  is  suffering  from  acute  an¬ 
asarca,  judging  from  the  swellings  along  the 
abdomen.  Give  frequent  injections  of  warm 
water  to  relieve  any  constipation,  and  keep 
the  bowels  moving  freely.  Then  give  as  a 
drench  one  half  ounce  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  follow  with  two-dram  doses  of  the  chlor¬ 
ate  every  four  hours  until  the  swellings  sub¬ 
side.  If  the  urine  becomes  scanty  or  high- 
colored  give  two  or  four  drams  of  nitrate  of 
potash  three  times  daily  until  relieved.  If 
the  animal  appears  weak  with  loss  of  appetite, 
give  one  ounce  each  of  powdered  gentian  and 
sweet  spirits  of  niter  thrice  daily.  You  give 
no  history  or  description  of  the  sores  on  the 
neck.  I  will  therefore  suppose  they  are  su¬ 
perficial,  in  which  case  daily  dressings  of  car- 
bolated  vaseline  will  probably  be  all  that  is 
required.  For  the  sweeny  and  puffs  treat¬ 
ment  is  usually  useless  in  animals  of  her  con¬ 
dition  and  age.  If  you  desire  to  treat  them, 
however,  repeated  blistering  might  produce 
results.  I  have  but  little  sympathy  for  any 
intelligent  farmer  who  will  knowingly  pur¬ 
chase  or  handle  a  mare  in  the  condition  in 
which  this  one  must  have  been  when  you  re¬ 
ceived  her.  They  are  unprofitable  stock  to 
handle,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience 
and  trouble  of  having  them  around, and  might 
better  be  left  to  the  jockey  or  professional 
horse- trader.  2.  The  horse  is  evidently  badly 
out  of  condition,  but  whether  due  to  worms 
or  some  other  cause  we  cannot  say  definitely 
from  your  description.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  intestinal  worms  may  be  the  trouble  in 
part  at  least,  and  the  animal  might  safely  be 
treated  accordingly.  Feed  sparingly  and 
give  a  large  bran  mash  every  night  for  a  week 
to  loosen  the  bowels.  Then  continue  the  same 
light  diet  and  mashes  for  another  week,  and 
in  addition  give  two  drams  each  tartar  emetic, 
sulphate  of  iron  and  aloes  and  one  dram  car¬ 
bolic  acid  in  a  pint  of  linseed  gruel  every 
morning  before  feeding.  Following  the  last 
dose,  give  three  to  five  drams  Barbadoes  aloes 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels. 
Omit  the  aloes  if  the  bowels  become  too  loose. 
Also  give  two  or  three  injections  during  the 
week  of  two  or  three  quarts  each  of  a  strong 
solution  of  quassia,  to  remove  the  worms  from 
the  lower  colon  and  rectum.  The  solution 
should  be  milk-warm  and  slowly  injected,  so 
as  to  be  retained  for  a  few  hours.  As  a  tonic 
to  be  given  after  the  above  treatment,  give 
the  following  powders  night  and  morning: 
One-half  ounce  each  powdered  gentian,  ginger 
and  sodium  bicarbonate.  On  alternate  weeks 
replace  the  soda  by  two  drams  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  Allow  but  very  little  exercise  during 
the  second  week  of  treatment. 

PASSAGE  OF  FOOD  THROUGH  THE  STOMACHS 
OF  CATTLE. 

F.  O.  C.,  Washington,  Kan—  How  can  I 
get  ungrouud  oats  and  corn  into  the  fourth 
stomach  of  cows  so  as  to  insure  digestion? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

This  query  is  an  instance  of  how  an  errone¬ 
ous  statement  once  made,  remains  in  force 
and  misdirects  public  opinion  long  after  it  has 
been  disproved.  It  is  popularly  supposed 
[havrng  been  so  stated  by  a  well-known  writ¬ 
er)  that  grain  food— ground  or  unground— 
passes  the  first  three  compartments  of  the 
stomach  of  ruminants,  and  goes  directly  into 
the  fourth  compartment  (which  is  the  true  di¬ 
gestive  stomach)  and  there  escapes  digestion. 
This  is  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  the 
third  compartment,  or  maniplies,  intervenes 
between  the  second  and  fourth  compartments 
and  food  cannot  pass  directly  from  one  to  the 
other  of  these  without  going  eutirely  through 
the  third.  But  for  the  full  digestion  of  food 
by  a  ruminating  animal,  it  should  go  through 
the  process  of  rumination,  or  a  second  masti¬ 
cation, and  copious  salivation.  Hence  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  give  grain  food  with  some  bulky 
mixture,  so  that  it  is  forced  to  stay  in  the  first 
or  second  compartments  for  a  time,  and  then 
be  returned  to  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  the 
cud.  From  some  years’  experience  I  have 
found  that  there  is  very  little  danger  of  grain 
or  meal  being  carried  through  a  cow’s  stom¬ 
ach,  even  when  fed  alone,  and  passing  un¬ 
digested,  no  more  than  is  common  with 
horses.  Cows  and  oxen  that  are  fed  dry  meal 
or  corn  on  the  ear  after  their  hay  or  fodder 
do  not  pass  any  larger  quantity  of  the  grain 
undigested  than  the  horses  and  colts  do,  and 
quite  as  much  waste  grain  goes  out  of  the 
horse  stable  as  from  the  cattle  shed.  A  lot  of 
calves  fed  whole  oats  twice  a  day,  and  which 
occasionally  get  a  few  ears  of  corn,  seem  to  di¬ 
gest  the  whole,  as  there  is  no  apparent  waste 
in  the  manure.  If  the  grain  is  most  conve¬ 
niently  fed  whole,  the  corn  and  oats  might  be 
mixed  with  advantage;  but  if  it  can  be  ground 
very  fine,  as  should  always  be  done,  the 


meal  will  be  digested,  if  fed  alone,  quite  as 
well  as  the  other  food,  unless  water  is  given 
very  soon  afterwards,  by  which  the  food  will 
be  carried  into  the  bowels.  In  feeding  corn 
to  cattle  it  is  better  to  give  it  in  the  ear  and 
in  the  husk,  by  which  the  grain  is  better  mas¬ 
ticated  and  digested. 

LUNG  AND  THROAT  TROUBLE  IN  POULTRY. 

C.  J.  B.,  Bayvieiv,  L.  I. — What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  a  flock  of  poultry?  They  stand  or  sit 
around  dumpish,  with  their  heads  drawn 
down  to  the  body,  frequently  shaking  their 
heads  and  making  a  sort  of  sneeze  or  chirp 
when  eating.  Their  eyelids  are  often  closed 
as  if  they  are  asleep.  The  droppings  are 
sticky,  of  a  dark  yellow  or  brownish  color  and 
very  offensive  in  smell.  In  bad  cases,  water 
and  matter  run  from  the  eyes,  and  the  nostrils 
become  closed  up,  and  generally  one  eye  closes 
and  is  swollen  all  around.  In  other  cases,  the 
trouble  is  in  the  throat  or  air-passages,  and 
they  make  a  wheezing  noise  and  gasp  for 
breath. 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  HALES. 

Fowls  in  the  condition  here  described  may 
be  so  from  any  one  of  several  causes,  such  as 
overcrowding,  colds,  ill-ventilated  houses, 
irregular  feeding,  or,  what  is  very  common, 
the  late  hatching  of  the  chickens,  which  do 
not  get  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the 
cold.  These  sometimes  sicken  first  and  spread 
the  trouble  to  other  fowls.  From  the  above 
short  description  of  the  facts  concerning  these 
fowls  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  which  of  these 
causes  produced  the  trouble;  but  evidently  it 
has  been  allowed  to  proceed  too  far.  The 
fowls  are  roupy.  The  owner  should  go 
through  his  stock,  examine  them  singly  and 
remove  every  bad  case,  such  as  have  swelled 
eyes  or  heads,  and  all  those  that  have  a  white 
substance  growing  in  the  throat  or  mouth,  or 
that  smell  offensively  either  in  plumage  or 
breath.  In  such,  the  disease  is  highly  conta¬ 
gious.  Kill  and  bury  them  away  from  the 
premises,  unless  any  are  very  valuable.  The 
disease  must  be  stamped  out.  If  any  are 
worth  the  trouble,  here  is  a  remedy:  If  there 
is  room  for  separating  those  that  are  slightly 
ailing — that  have  watery  eyes  or  nostrils  with¬ 
out  offensive  smell — remove  them  from  the 
main  flock.  There  are  several  ways  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  worst  cases,  but  they  amount  to  about 
the  same:  Bathe  the  head  with  vinegar  and 
warm  water  with  a  drop  of  carbolic  acid 
(white  solution)  in  it  twice  a  day,  and  give 
one  of  the  prepared  roup  cures  sold  in  poul¬ 
try  supply  stores.  If  it  cannot  be  had  readi¬ 
ly,  here  is  a  good  recipe:  Ground  quassia, 
two  ounces;  ground  ginger,  half  an  ounce; 
ground  blood  root,  half  a  dram;  cay¬ 
enne,  half  a  dram,  and  carbolic  acid  crys¬ 
tals  one-quarter  of  a  dram  each,  dissolved 
in  warm  water.  This  must  be  thoroughly 
compounded  with  molasses,  care  being  taken 
that  the  carbolic  acid  is  well  dissolved  and 
distributed.  Add  twice  the  bulk  of  wheat  or 
corn  meal;  make  into  pills  and  give  to  each 
ailing  bird  one  the  size  of  a  large  soup  bean 
once  or  twice  a  day.  For  the  troublesome 
growth  in  the  mouth  or  throat,  dissolve  sul¬ 
phite  of  silver,  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  warm  water.  Apply  to  the  white 
substance  with  a  camel’s-bair  brush  twice  a 
day  till  the  growth  rots  off.  It  should  be 
strong  enough  to  darken  the  substance  at  a 
touch.  Be  careful  that  the  solution  does  not 
run  down  the  throat.  Do  not  try  to  tear  off 
the  substance  till  it  is  loose  and  rotten.  Some 
recommend  to  scrape  it  off  first,  but  this  is 
useless  cruelty.  For  the  slightly  ailing,  give 
a  little  of  the  first  preparation  mixed  in  their 
soft  food  for  two  days.  For  the  healthy 
fowls,  as  a  preventive,  give  a  little  cayenne 
in  the  soft  food,  and  give  all  Douglas  Mixture 
in  their  drinking  water— a  teaspoonful  to  each 
pint  of  water — till  they  are  well. 

HELLEBORE  FOR  INSECTS  ON  FRUITS. 

W.  P.  C.,  Smyrna,  Del. — Is  a  solution  of 
white  hellebore,  two  pounds  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  efficacious  for  the  destruction  of  the 
pear  slug?  How  many  applications  will  be 
necessary?  How  should  it  be  applied?  Where 
may  the  apparatus  be  obtained?  Would  the 
solution  be  so  poisonous  to  the  berries  (1  have 
blackberries  growing  in  the  pear  rows  and  be¬ 
tween)  and  pears  as  to  make  them  unfit  for 
use?  What  of  the  effects  of  the  solution  on 
currants  for  the  currant  worm? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

White  hellebore  would  prove  a  good  specific 
in  fighting  the  cherry  and  pear  tree  slug; 
(Selandria  cerasi)  but  I  would  never 
use  it.  It  is  best  never  to  use  poisons  when 
non-poisonous  substances  will  answer  as 
well.  Thus  I  would  never  use  the  arsenites 
where  other  less  poisonous  insecticides  would 
prove  efficient.  In  fighting  the  currant  slug, 
hellebore  is  to  be  recommended,  as  it  kills  the 
slugs  and  is  so  slightly  poisonous  that  though 
it  has  been  used  for  many  yes  rs  in  Europe  and 
America,  yet  I  have  never  heard  of  any  barm 
from  its  use;  besides  I  know  of  no  safer  specific 
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for  this  enemy.  Pyrethrum  or  bubach, 
which  last  name  applies  to  pyrethrum  grown 
in  California.  I  find  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  treating  the  cherry  slug.  I  mix  it 
with  water— one  tablespoonful  to  two  gal¬ 
lons.  It  should  be  thrown  on  to  the  tree  by 
the  use  of  a  good  force-pump,  and  a  good 
spray-nozzle  should  be  used.  A.  H.  Nixon, 
Dayton,  O.,  sells  both  pumps  and  nozzles  that 
are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Indeed  the 
Nixon  nozzle  is  the  best  in  the  market.  While 
it  throws  a  very  fine  spray,  it  also  throws 
with  great  force.  This  is  all-important  in 
spraying  trees  to  kill  insects.  Many  have 
failed  because  they  have  applied  liquids  in  so 
mild  a  way  that  many  of  the  insects  were  not 
at  all  disturbed.  It  is  not  so  much  that  a 
great  amount  of  the  insecticide  is  required  as 
that  every  insect  should  receive  a  little.  Dash¬ 
ing  the  liquid  on  to  plants  distributes  it  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  all  are  reached  and  killed.  Where 
many  large  trees  are  to  be  treated  it  pays  to 
use  the  Moody-Field  Force  Pump,  made  at 
Lockport,  New  York.  This  and  the  Nixon 
nozzle  are  both  made  to  run  with  gearing  at¬ 
tached  to  the  wheel,  so  that  the  team  drawing 
the  wagon  does  the  pumping  at  the  same  time. 
Hellebore  is  a  safe  remedy  for  the  currant  slug, 
and,  as  before  suggested,  one  of  the  best.  Bu¬ 
bach  does  not  seem  thorough  enough;  and 
Paris-green  and  London  purple  are  such  viru¬ 
lent  poisons  that  they  should  never  be  used  on 
currant  bushes. 

A  SORELY  AFFLICTED  JACK. 

F.  O.  C.,  Washington ,  Kans. — My  six-year- 
old  Jack  is  out  of  condition.  Something  is 
wrong  with  his  feet  or  legs.  His  legs  swell 
somewhat  and  be  doesn’t  like  to  use  them. 
Sometimes  they  seem  stiff ;  at  others,  he  will 
lift  them  quite  high  and  make  several  motions 
as  though  he  would  take  a  step,  and  then  sets 
his  foot  down  again  where  it  was  before,  and 
he  won’t  walk  much  unless  urged  to  do  so. 

He  inclines  to  lie  down,  and  it  is  hard  for  him 
to  get  up.  He  might  have  rheumatism  or 
contraction  of  the  feet  or  hoofs.  Our  family 
physician  thinks  his  blood  is  out  of  order  and 
that  be  ought  to  be  bled  every  two  weeks  and 
have  physic.  He  has  had  the  skin  rubbed  off 
of  a  part  of  his  body  for  two  years  past  and 
the  place  doesn’t  heal  well.  It  forms  a  kind 
of  running  sore.  He  has  now  the  skin  off  his 
hip  for  a  space  half  as  large  as  the  hand,  and 
it  has  been  so  for  three  months,  and  under  his 
jaw  there  are  five  or  six  pimples, some  of  them 
as  large  as  a  half  dollar,  and  his  neck  seems 
stiff.  He  doesn’t  like  to  put  his  head  to  the 
ground. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

I  suppose  this  is  the  same  jack  you  were  in¬ 
quiring  about  in  188(5.  If  that  is  the  case,  the 
variety  of  symptoms  given  then  and  now  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  animal  is  suffering  from  com¬ 
plicated  troubles  more  or  less  chronic,  so  that 
his  case  is  too  difficult  and  obscure  to  treat 
satisfactorily  through  correspondence.  Has  the 
jack  always  received  good  care  and  been  well 
fed  with  suitable  food,  or  has  he  been  obliged 
to  shift  largely  for  himself,  and  supplied 
mostly  with  coarse  innutritious  fodder  ?  The 
successful  treatment  of  chronic  cases  of  this 
kind,  often  depends  more  upon  the  diet  and 
care  the  animals  receive  than  upon  the  medi¬ 
cinal  treatment.  In  this  case  I  can  only  re¬ 
commend  a  general  course  of  treatment,  and 
trust  to  good  care  and  a  generous  nutritious 
diet  to  do  the  rest. 

Apply  a  flaxseed  poultice  to  the  feet  at  night 
and  when  it  is  removed  in  the  morning,  cover 
the  whole  hoof  with  an  ointment  of  tar  and 
vaseline.  Continue  until  the  hoofs  become  sof¬ 
tened  ;  and  all  brittle,  powdery  or  diseased  horn 
has  been  pared  away.  Then  cease  poulticing 
and  apply  a  mild  fly  blister  around  the  top  of 
the  hoof  in  front  and  on  the  sides,  and  report 
in  four  weeks.  Continue  the  daily  dose  of 
the  ointment  for  several  weeks  to  prevent  the 
excessive  drying  of  the  hoofs  after  they  have 
been  softened  by  the  poulticing.  Internally 
give  the  following  course  of  powders:  One- 
half  ounce  each  of  powdered  gentian,  sodium 
bicarborate  and  sulphate  of  soda  night  and 
morning  in  the  feed  for  a  week.  Then  re¬ 
place  with  two  drams  each  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  aloes  and  niter  twice  daily  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  week.  Give  as  a  drench  in  a  pint  of 
water  if  the  animal  refuses  to  take  it  in  the 
feed.  Continue  to  alternate  the  two  powders 
for  several  weeks.  Wash  the  sores  daily  with 
a  solution  of  one  half  dram  each  of  sulphate 
of  ziuc  and  lead  acetate  in  a  quart  of  water 
until  a  healthy  action  is  established  and  the 
sores  are  healing,  then  dress  only  with  carbo- 
lated  vaseline  daily. 

lice  on  lambs:  feed  for  nursing  ewes. 

W.  A.  G.,  Gloucester ,  Co.,  N.  J. — 1.  What 
s  the  safest  and  best  remedy  for  lice  on  ewes 
that  are  now  dropping  their  lambs?  2.  What 
is  the  best  proportion  for  mixing  the  follow¬ 
ing  feed:  whole  corn,  cracked  corn,  wheat 
bran,  and  old  process  oil  cake?  The  ewes 
have  been  fed  enough  of  this  mixture,  and  all 
the  bright  corn  fodder  they  will  eat  to  keep 


them  in  good  condition.  After  they  lamb, 
they  will  have  clover  hay  once  daily,  besides 
corn  fodder,  and  all  the  grain  they  will  eat. 

I  want  to  feed  to  get  the  most  milk  for  the 
lambs  while  keeping  the  ewes  fat? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Thymo-Cresol  or  cold  water 
sheep  dip  made  by  T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co.,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  is  an  excellent  remedy 
against  all  insect  vermin  on  sheep  or  other 
animals.  It  is  free  from  poisonous  qualities. 
Sheep  should  be  freed  from  vermin,  especially 
at  this  season,  when  the  weather  exhausts 
them  and  makes  trouble  and  misery  from 
parasites  exceedingly  injurious.  2.  Feeding 
ewes  for  milk  should  be  managed  with  caution, 
as  no  other  animals  are  so  easily  injured  by 
errors  in  feeding.  For  ewes  nursing  lambs, 
the  main  feed  of  clover  hay  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  pint  or  more  of  cracked  corn, 
wheat  bran,  and  old-process  linseed  meal  in 
equal  parts.  If  the  laxative  effect  of  the  lin¬ 
seed  meal  is  found  to  be  excessive,  reduce  the 
proportion  one-half  and  add  an  equivalent  of 
bran. 

EVAPORATED  SWEET  CORN. 

C.  E.  F.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  there  any  mar¬ 
ket  for  evaporated  sweet  corn  in  quantity?  If 
so,  where?  2.  What  are  the  average  yield  and 
price?  4.  What  varieties  would  be  best  for 
August  and  September  evaporation?  5.  Is 
any  machinery  required  beyond  the  evapora¬ 
tor? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Consult  any  leading 
wholesale  grocer.  3.  Stowell’s  Evergreen  is 
one  of  the  best;  if  your  season  is  too  short  for 
it,  then  the  next  early  large-eared,  sweet  and 
productive  sort.  Two  sorts  may  be  used  for 
succession,  but  Stowell  is  long  in  condition, 
though  two  successive  plantings  of  it  may  be 
advantageous.  4.  The  yield  and  price  both 
vary  so  much  that  an  average  is  hard  to  strike. 
5.  There  is  a  simple  machine  used  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  corn  from  the  cob. 


Miscellaneous. 


C.  C.  DuB.,  Nashville ,  Ind. — 1.  Is  it  profit¬ 
able  to  use  land  plaster  on  a  clay  soil?  2. 
What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  oats?  3.  Is  the 
Cahoon  broadcast  seed  sower  easily  used,  and 
is  it  more  profitable  to  use  it  than  to  sow  by 
hand  or  drill?  4.  Is  the  seed  firm  of  John 
Lewis  Childs  responsible?  5.  Which  produces 
the  better  apple  tree — a  root-grafted  or  stem- 
grafted  tree?  6.  In  clearing  land,  does  it 
injure  it  to  cut  the  trees  off  green? 

Ans. — 1.  The  question  can  not  be  answered, 
except  by  trial.  2.  In  the  absence  of  infor¬ 
mation  derived  from  trials,  we  should  choose 
a  high  grade,  complete  fertilizer,  such  as 
those  mixed  for  this  crop.  3.  Yes,  the  Cahoon 
is  a  fine  thing.  We  can  speak  well  of  it  in 
every  way.  It  will  pay  you  to  use  it  in  broad¬ 
cast  sowing.  4.  Entirely  so,  in  so  far  as  we 
have  ever  heard.  5.  We  should  prefer  the 
stem  graft.  6.  We  scarcely  understand  the 
question. 

.7.  F.  77.,  Craw  for  dsville ,  Ind. — 1.  Where 
can  a  good  grinder  or  cutter  for  preparing 
horse-radish  be  obtained?  2.  I  want  to  plant 
a  new  orchard  in  spring;  would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  to  plant  two  dozen  trees  on  Paradise 
stock  for  early  bearing,  in  addition  to  the 
standard  sorts?  3.  What  kinds  of  apples 
would  be  best  for  summer,  fall,  and  winter? 

Ans. — 1.  Hardware  stores  keep  them.  2. 
Yes,  we  should  plant  as  many  as  two  dozen 
if  we  could  afford  to  experiment  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  We  favor  the  Paradise  stock  only  as  we 
would  favor  the  quince  for  pears — that  is  for 
the  garden,  and  without  much  thought  of  pro¬ 
fit.  3.  Red  Astrachan,  Primate,  Alexander, 
Gravenstein,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Northern  Spy, 
Mother,  Wagener. 

W.  H.  C.,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y  —  I  have  a 
large  dung  pit  with  stone  wall  sides.  The  bot¬ 
tom  is  paved  with  cobble  stones  and  then  ce¬ 
mented  to  make  it  water-tight.  This  pit  con¬ 
tains  the  manure  from  my  cow  and  horse  sta¬ 
bles,  and  to  it  my  pigs  have  constant  access. 
One  of  my  neighbors  (an  old  farmer)  says  pigs 
will  not  do  well  in  this  pit.  I  think  the 
contrary.  Who  is  correct? 

Ans. — There  is  no  reason  why  the  pigs  may 
not  do  well  in  this  manure  pit,  and  be  made 
to  do  valuable  service  in  turning  over  and 
mixing  the  manure,  if  they  are  not  permitted 
to  bury  themselves  in  the  heated  mass  for  the 
sake  of  the  warmth.  Pigs  will  do  this  some¬ 
times,  and  lying  in  the  steaming  manure  will 
get  so  tender  as  to  take  cold  and  suffer  in  va¬ 
rious  ways,  such  as  by  diseases  of  the  skin, 
rheumatism,  etc. 

C.  H.,  Fountain  Green ,  III.— I  have  some 
raspberries  which  are  known  simply  as  “  yel¬ 
low.”  They  are  quite  hardy,  the  canes  re¬ 
maining  fresh  and  bright,  without  protection, 
not  more  than  three  inches  of  tips  being 
killed  last  winter:  they  bloom  very  fully  in 
clusters  like  the  “  blackcaps,”  also  propagate 
from  tips  like  them,  but  from  some  cause 
nearly  all  blast.  As  they  are  of  very  fine 
quality,  I  regret  this  very  much.  1.  Are  they 
the  Caroline?  2.  Would  the  tendency  to  blast 


be  obviated  by  planting  some  other  kinds 
among  them?  3.  If  so,  what  kind  is  best? 

Ans.  No,  it  is  not  the  Caroline.  2.  Prob¬ 
ably.  Plant  any  variety  of  cap  that  blooms 
with  the  yellow.  Try  Caroline  and  Golden 
Queen. 

C.  H.  C.,  Bedford ,  Va  —What  is  the  earli¬ 
est  and  most  prolific  white  field  corn  for  this 
section — five  miles  west  of  Lynchburg? 
ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  C.  S.  PLUMB,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  TENNESSEE. 

Mr.  Ephraim  Link  of  Greenville,  Tenn., 
can  supply  a  most  excellent  white,  dent, 
horse-tooth  corn  that  he  has  grown  most 
carefully  for  40  years  or  more,  making  seed  se¬ 
lections  from  it  for  over  30  years.’  It  is  first- 
class  and  has  been  quite  widely  distributed. 

It  has  never  failed  to  grow  well  with  Mr. 
Link.  Neither  has  it  ever  suffered  injury 
from  frost.  Mr.  Link  also  has  another  white 
dent,  said  to  make  fine  bread  flour,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  great  abundance  of  ensilage  fodder. 

A.  E.  S  ,  Torrington ,  Conn. — What  can  I 
afford  to  give  for  stable  manure  to  be  hauled 
2X  miles? 

Ans.— Samples  of  good  stable  manure  have 
analyzed  about  11  pounds  of  nitrogen,  10 
pounds  of  potash  and  six  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  to  the  ton,  but  most  of  the  city  stable 
manure  sold  near  us  is  too  strawy  to  give  this 
analysis  It  costs  us  $2  per  ton  at  the  station 
or  $2.50  when  delivered  over  a  very  hilly  mile. 
At  auctions  or  manure  sales,  $1.75  is  a  high 
price  for  a  ton  of  manure. 

J.  D.  T.,  Eehoboth,  Del.—  1.  Is  there  any 
grass  I  can  sow  on  wheat  this  spring,  with 
Red  Clover,  to  insure  pasture  next  year,  with¬ 
out  bothering  with  corn-planting  the  follow¬ 
ing  year?  2.  Can  peach  trees  grown  last  year 
be  budded  this  spring?  3.  Which  is  the  best 
creamery? 

Ans.— 1.  Why  not  Timothy  or  Timothy 
and  Red  Top?  2.  Yes.  3.  We  do  not  know. 
All  those  advertised  in  our  columns  are  good, 
and  each  modestly  claims  to  be  the  best. 

C.  B.  G.,  Laingsburg,  Mich. — How,  when, 
and  where  did  Shropshire  sheep  originate? 

Ans.— The  Shropshire  is  a  cross-bred  sheep 
that  owes  its  origin  in  part  to  the  Cots  wold 
and  in  part  to  the  “Morfe  Common”  sheep,  a 
rare  original  in  Shropshire,  Morfe  Common 
being  a  tract  of  (500,000  acres  in  that  county. 
Leicester  and  South  Downs  were  afterwards 
crossed  on  the  progeny,  the  improvement 
beginning  in  1792. 

J.  V.,  Essexville,  Mich. — Where  can  I  get 
beech  nuts  or  one-year-old  shoots,  for  starting 
a  hedge  in  the  spring,  and  what  will  they 
cost 3 

Ans. — You  will  find  beech  seeds  offered  in 
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ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER, 


It  is-specially  designed  for  planting  Field  and 
Ensilage  Corn.  Beans  Peas,  and  Beet  *»eed. 
It  is  easily  adjusted  to  drop  the  seed  and  fertilizer  in 
hills,  drills  or  checks-  also  adapted  for  rough  and  stony 
ground.  Six  changes  may  be  made  for  the  am  unt  of 
fertilizer  used,  varying  from  50  pounds  to  4j0  pounds 
per  acre,  either  wet  or  dry.  by  simply  inserting  a  pin, 
or  turning  a  thumb  nut  on  the  cover  without  removing 
the  contents  ef  the  hopper.  *s  small  an  amount  as  5U 
pounds  per  acre,  wet  or  dry,  can  be  dropped  with  just 
th°  same  degree  of  certainty  as  can  be  300 or 450  pounds 
per  acre.  This  clearly  illustrates  the  accuracy  with 
which  damp  and  sticky  fertilizing  material  may  be 
used  in  this  machine,  and  it  is  capable  of  doing  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it  when  properly  managed.  Farm¬ 
ers  send  for  circulars  and  testimonials  to 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  COj. 

Enfield,  N.  H._ 

EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  INQUIRE 

l^to  the  merits  of  BREED’S  UNIVERSAL  WEED- 
ER  for  weeding  all  hoed  crops  and  putting  in  grain 
and  grass  seed.  Ex-Gov.  Robie,  Master.  Me.,  State 
Grange,  writes:  “It  should  he  owned  by  every  farmer 
in  the  country.”  Circulars  and  testimonials  upon 
apDlication 

Universal  Wectler  Co.,  No.  VV  care,  N.  H. 


2-WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these machinesat  theNew 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNS VILLE  AGR’L  WORKS. 

St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 

PARNELL’S  m  FURROWER 


PATENT  I  In  &  MARKER 


J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.’s  catalogue,  15  John 
Street,  New  York,  on  page  59  (Fagus),  for  60 
cents  per  pound  or  10  cents  per  ounce. 

C.  H.  A.,  Fort  Keogh,  M.  T.— What  kind  of 
thermometer  is  used  for  determining  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  cream? 

Ans. — Dairymen  use  glass  thermometers, 
which  answer  well.  Bartlett  &  Dow,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  sell  them. 

L.  W.  P.,  Cornwall,  Ft.— The  following 
books  will  be  of  service  to  you:  Grasses  of 
America,  published  by  W.  J.  Beal,  Lansing, 
Mich. ;  Agriculture,  by  F.  A.  Storer,  Chas. 
Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York;  Culture  of  Farm 
Crops,  by  Henry  Stewart;  Talks  on  Manures, 
by  Joseph  Harris. 

J.  K.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. — Is  a  special  potato 
fertilizer  as  good  when  kept  over  a  year  or 
two  as  it  was  when  freshly  made? 

Ans. — If  the  fertilizer  is  dry,  it  is  just  as 
good  now  as  when  it  was  sent  out  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers;  otherwise  not. 

J.  W.  R.,  Troutville ,  Va. — Which  is  the 
better— to  put  fresh  stable  manure  on  land 
that  is  to  be  planted  with  Irish  potatoes  in 
spring,  or  to  use  commercial  manures? 

Ans. — We  should  never  use  fresh  manure 
spread  in  the  spring  upon  potatoes. 

F.  B.  S.,  Chardon,  O. — Where  can  I  get 
the  best  book  on  market  gardening,  and  what 
does  it  cost? 

Ans. — Market  Gardening  by  W.  W.  Raw- 
son,  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
as  good  as  any. 

Several  Subscribers. — F.  A.  Frank,  of  the 
“American  Wonder”  churn,  states  that  he  is 
having  a  new  lot  of  churns  made  and  that  all 
who  have  sent  for  them  will  be  supplied  as 
early  as  possible. 

U.  S.  W.,  (no  address.) — A  copper  tank  is 
considered  best  for  the  incubator  described 
by  Mr.  Jacobs,  but  iron  will  answer. 

To  Several  Subscribers. — We  find  that  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  catalogue  both  seeds  of 
Japan  Clover  and  cuttings  of  Bermuda  Grass. 

T.  H.  F.,  Loami,  III. — Knapp  Bros.,  Fab- 
ius,  N.  Y. ,  keep  fine  White  Leghorn  fowls. 

A.  L.  R.,  Idaho. — Who  manufactures  a 
good  lamp  chimney? 

Ans. — Geo.  A. Macbeth  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Opens  a  „ 

acj^ustablp.^^^H|  ^  better  row  in 
to  all  inequal-^fj  iMweither  soft  or  hard 
Ities  of  ground  ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  f  urro\r* 
Marks  any  width  from  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
>  mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business ;  Is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years.’V.S. Collin*, Moorestown,N.J. 

“It  far  exoceds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sale* 
would  be  immense.  ”  R.L.Coy,Pre8.Wa»h.Co.(N»Y.)  Afjr.bucioty 

H.W.D0UGHTEN  Burlington  Co,j  Jl.  il* 
PEARCE’S  IMPROVED  CAHOON 

V  B  ROAD-CAST 

SEED  SOWER 

g&y&fiZi  Sows  nil  kinds  ofGrain 
andUR vss  seed.  4ncr.es 
i:;;:-:  VVlicat  sown  by  walking 
V-i:  1  mile  Will  do  5  times  as 
i'aiir  much  work  as  can  be  done 
by  hand,  and  better  work 
a  .  than  by  any  other  means 
Sol,  till  all  parts  of  the  world 
«.  Warranted  to  save  their 

cost  in  less  time  than  any 
other  farm  implement  yet 
introduced.  Price  S. 3.00. 

_  _  |  jar-  Send  for  circular. 

GOOD  ELL  CO'.,  Sole  Munuf’rx.  ANTRIM,  N.  II. 
For  sale  by  Th<*  Miguiinuin  Ml  Cerporntion, 
ISO  &  191  Water  St.,  NEW  VORK. 

STEEL-WALKING- 

CULTIVATOR. 

Pride  of  the  East.  King  of 
the  West,  and  Monarch 
of  all.  Thousands  in  uso 
Sgiving  satisfaction.  The 
best  shovel  beam  spring 
regulating  device  ever 
invented.  Shovel  beams 

_  hoisted  anil  held  up  by  springs,  alone. 

tBunw  wanted.  Catalogue  free.  EonCfl  &  DrOffigold,  York,  ?!. 


Oar  CMM 


MOLES 

CAUGHT  IN  ONE  SEASON, 

15  IN  FIVE  DAYS.  BY  THE 

PEEFE0TI0N  MOLE  TRAP. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and 
Testimonials.  Dealers  and  Agents 
supplied. 

ADDRESS 

JOHN  F.  TFRNER, 
rtierinantown,  Philadelphia. 


PTTRE  DISSOLVED 

S.C.  PHOSPHATE 

conlaining  14  per  cent,  available  phosphoiic 
acid,  in  barrels,  delivered  on  cars  $10.50  per 
ton;  car  loads  in  bulk,  $14.00  per  ton. 

A.  L.  «ARDY, 

10  Burling  Slip,  New  York- _ 


PgAU^ON’8 


tf 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  aud  Lasting 
®  r  FF  RTIL1ZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

B°y  520  lbs-  of  Powell’s 
TO  IJFT  tjl  \  Prepared  Chemicals  for 

makingFertilizers  at  home 

CERT11  I7EBQ  which  costs  $12;  to  this  add 
|  CL  11  I  E  LIZXilO  20  bushels  of  good  rich  earth 
or  suitable  compost,  and  you 
will  have  a  toil  of  Superior 
4  Fertilizer  for  Wheat,  Grass, Ve- 

I  dm  getables,  Potatoes,  Corn,  Tobac- 

a  'TON  co,  and  Small  Fruits.  Apply  300 

lbs.  to  the  acre  in  drill  or  broad  cast. 
A  nostal  addressed  to  W.  S.  Powell,  Powell’s  Standard 
Fertilizers,  Baltimore,  Md.,willcet  you  full  particulars. 
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DISCUSSION. 


E.  A.  L  ,  Buffalo,  Iowa.— What  profit  is 
there  in  reading  such  an  article  as  that  on 
“  How  Farming  Pays,”  on  page  857  of  last 
year’s  Rural  ?  Who  should  receive  credit 
for  such  a  crisp  statement  of  facts  put  in  a 
tabular  form  ?  The  man  who  furnished  the 
original  to  the  Ohio  Farmer,  or  the  man  who 
sent  the  communication  to  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  who  in  digesting  the  article  makes 
it  more  striking  by  adding  bow  it  is  done  in 
N.  Y. ;  or  does  the  R.  wish  credit  for  spread¬ 
ing  such  curious  statements  for  people  to  won¬ 
der  over  in  pursuit  of  information.  To  the 
point:— Where  in  our  Northern  States  do 
farmers  charge  or  receive  $3  per  acre  and 
a  half  for  plowing;  and  where  are  $5  per 
day  to  be  had  six  days  in  succession  on  a  ten 
acre  field,  and  would  it  uot  be  an  excellent 
business  to  rent  drills  to  farmers  at  30  cents 
per  acre  ?  And,  finally,  in  the  statements 
from  Ohio  in  addition  to  paying  for  thrashing, 
there  is  an  item  ot  $9.50  for  15  hands  for  a 
quarter  of  a  day — I  wonder  what  their  em¬ 
ployment  was:  it  could  not  be  putting  wheat 
into  a  barn ;  perhaps  they  kept  tally  !  The 
N.  Y .  man  it  seems  is  bound  to  be  ahead.  He 
comes  forward  and  by  making  no  rent  charge, 
implies  that  land  in  one  part  of  York 
State  is  rent  free.  “  Print  never  lies.”  It  is 
very  difficult  to  swallow  the  truth  in  some 
cases,  though;  and  in  the  article  mentioned 
it  will  not  go  down  without  assistance. 

H.  C.  H.,  Burden,  N.  Y.— I  think  the  Ru¬ 
ral  depreciates  Kaffir  Corn  too  much  from  its 
behavior  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Last  season  I 
bought  two  pounds  of  it  which  1  planted  in 
drills  quite  thick.  It  grew  well  all  through 
the  season,  some  reaching  ten  feet  in  hight; 
all  averaged  about  eight.  I  used  enough  of  it 
green  to  know  that  stock  like  it  in  that  way. 
The  rest  was  allowed  to  mature.  A  part  of 
it  was  cut  before  frost.  The  seeds  of  this  were 
nice  aDd  plump.  The  remainder  was  cut 
after  a  frost  and  the  seeds  were  a  little 
shrunken.  The.  flour  makes  excellent  griddle 
cake,  especially  so  when  mixed  with  wheat  or 
buckwheat  flour.  Cooked  alone  in  water  and 
eaten  with  milk  it  is  also  nice.  I  thrashed 
out  about  seven  bushels  of  the  grain,  and  the 
miller  said  it  was  all  flour.  Poultry  eat  it 
greedily.  I  think  it  will  be  nice  for  little 
chickens  and  turkeys.  Horses  and  cows 
eat  the  dried  fodder  in  preference  to  that  of 
field  corn.  It  is  a  little  late,  however,  for  this 
climate  unless  it  learns  to  hurry  up  a  little. 

G.  W.  F.,  Corneau,  Mo.— I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  Western  readers  of  the 
Rural  to  the  quotations  and  remarks  about 
Brazilian  Flour  Corn,  in  the  issue  of  .Tan.  21. 

I  can  say  that  the  claims  put  forth  for  it  are 
extravagant — not  to  say  nonsensical.  It  has 
not  matured  here — 40®  N.  Lat  — in  two  years’ 
trial,  and  I  had  to  feed  it  to  the  cows  before 
the  cob  and  corn  were  quite  rotten.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  unworthy  further  trial,  and  fall  back 
to  the  old  kind— called  in  the  catalogues  Tus- 
carora,  or  flour  corn.  I  have  tided  this  kind 
for  about .20  years  and  find  that,  mixed  with 
wheat  flour,  it  improves  the  bread;  does  the 
same  with  buckwheat  for  cakes;  makes  good 
corn  cakes  and  corn  bread,  and  is  very  nice  to 
stir  in  yeast.  It  matures  with  other  corn  and 
yields  about  as  much,  but  not  100  bushels 
per  acre. 

C.  A.  U.,  Walls  Church,  Va.— It  annoys 
me  to  read  of  the  numerous  remedies  given 
for  removing  warts  from  cows’  teats.  I’ve 
tried  a  remedy  for  years  and  it  has  always 
proved  just  the  thing  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisan¬ 
ces,  and  put  in  words  it  is  just  this:  ‘‘Grease 
’em,”  or  .words  to  that  effect. 


Complete  Food.— If  seeds  be  planted  in 
any  substance  which  furnishes  only  potash, 
these  seeds  will  produce  dwarf  plants  only  a 
few  times  heavier  in  weight  than  the  seeds 
themselves.  If  seeds  be  planted  in 
any  substance  that  furnishes  phosphoric  acid 
only,  the  same  failure  will  occur.  So,  also, 
plants  can  not  thrive  in  any  substance  which 
gives  them  nitrogen  only  or  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 
ash,  or  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  or  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphoric  acid.  Plants  must  have 
all  three  or  they  can  not  live  and  thrive. 
This  has  been  shown  time  and  time  again  by 
the  most  careful  experiments.  The  little 
growth  made  is  at  the  expense  of  the  seed  it¬ 
self,  which  furnishes  these  foods,  and  then 
the  plant  may  still  linger  on  while,  so  to  speak, 
living  upon  itself.  Every  farmer  should  im¬ 
press  this  absolute  and  most  important  truth 
upon  his  mind.  Crops  to  succeed  must  be 
well  supplied  with  their  own  ash  constitu¬ 
ents,  and  with  some  available  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen. 

Z  Action  of  Plaster.— Gypsum,  sulphate  of 


lime,  land-plaster,  and  plaster  are  all  the 
same.  It  was  for  a  long  time  thought  that 
the  effects  of  plaster  on  clover  were  due  to 
the  lime  of  the  plaster.  Others  thought  that 
the  plaster  served  to  fix  ammonia  from  the 
air.  The  fact  is,  says  Storer,  page  207,  Agri¬ 
culture,  that  the  experiments  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  observers  workiLg  independently  of 
one  another,  have  shown  that  gypsum  exerts 
a  powerful  action  in  setting  free  potash  which 
has  been  absorbed  and  fixed  by  the  earth.  It 
is  found  that  the  lime  of  the  gypsum  is  fixed 
in  the  soil,  while  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  potash  goes  into  solution.  Thus  it 
happens  not  only  that  gypsum  sets  free  potash 
(as  well  as  magnesia  and  ammonia)  for  the 
use  of  the  crop,  but  it  causes  potash  to  be 
transferred  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  layers 
of  the  soil,  so  that  the  roots  can  everywhere 
find  a  store  of  it.  This  last-mentioned  point 
is  one  of  no  little  importance  in  the  case  of 
deep-rooted  plants,  such  as  clover.  Gypsum 
slioxdd  be  applied,  to  the,  land  some  months 
be  fore  the  crop  for  whose  benefit  it  is  used ,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  time  enough  for  it  to 
act  upon  the  matters  in  the  soil.  There  is  no 
longer  any  difficulty  (Storer’s  Agriculture,  p. 
209)  in  explaining  how  it  is  that  gypsum  some¬ 
times  does  its  best  service  on  fairly  good 
soils,  which  have  been  well  manured  aud  kept 
in  good  heart,  so  that  potash  may  have  accu¬ 
mulated  in  them.  Nor  is  there  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  seeing  why  gypsum  is  apparently 
so  capricious  in  its  action;  for  upon  soils  that 
are  tolerably  rich  in  fixed  potash  it  will  do 
good  service,  while  upon  soils  poor  in  potash 
it  will  not.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
gypsum  is  a  fit  manure  neither  for  poor  land 
nor  for  regions  where  high  farming  is  prac¬ 
ticed.  It  is  a  fertilizer  of  times  that  are  past. 
Wherever  there  is  profit  to  be  got  from  high 
farming,  gypsum  would  usually  be  found  to 
be  a  much  less  efficient  fertilizer  than  potassic 
manures.  Gypsum  is  to  be  regarded,  as  an 
excitant,  rather  than  as  a  form  of  pi  ant food. 
Of  course,  says  Professor  Storer,  gypsum  can, 
aud  does,  supply  plants  with  lime  and  sulphur 
in  cases  where  the  plants  need  more  of  these 
things  than  can  be  found  already  in  the  soil; 
but,  considered  as  a  manure  of  direct  action, 
it  has  infinitely  less  significance  than  bone- 
meal,  guano,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
like,  which  actually  give  to  the  plant  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  lacking  in  the  soil. 


each  plot  separately,  the  benefit  of  each'costly 
ingredient  found  in  a  complete  fertilizer  can 
be  determined,  and  strong  reasons  ^thereby 
be  given  the  farmer, reither  for  purchasing  or 
declining  to  purchase'any'particular  element. 


The  Rationality  of  Using  Complete 
Fertilizers. — The  difficulties,  says  Professor 
George  H.  Cook,  of  determining  what  a  field 
actually  requires  has  led  men  to  reason  that 
they  run  less  risk  of  failure  if  they  mix  to¬ 
gether  everything  known  to  be  valuable,  and 
give  the  plant  an  opportunity  of  selecting  what 
it  can  utilize.  The  so-called  complete  fertili¬ 
zers  are  made  upon  this  plan.  This  is  as  ra¬ 
tional  as  it  would  be  for  a  manufacturer, 
knowing  what  materials  are  used  in  making 
a  wagou,  to  at  once  buy  what  was  needed 
without  examining  his  store-house  to  find  what 
he  already  had  in  stock;  his  course,  in  fact, 
would  be  less  open  to  criticism,  for  his  stock 
might  improve  by  storage,  a  fact  unfortuna¬ 
tely  not  the  case  with  a  farmer,  whose  most 
costly  supply,  nitrogen,  is  known  to  waste 
rapidly  under  certain  conditions  present  upon 
each  fertile  field. 

Fertilizer  manufacturers  and  farmers  are 
lioth  interested  in  ascertaining  what  is  needed 
and  what  is  rational. 

Often  station  officials  hear  brands  of  fertil¬ 
izer  pronounced  worthless  by  farmers  who 
have  used  them  without  the  least  benefit. 
Frequently  such  criticisms  inferring  dishon¬ 
esty  upon  the  dealer’s  part,  are  known  at  the 
station  to  be  in  a  measure  groundless;  the 
mixture  containing  all  that  the  maker  claims 
in  his  guarantee;  the  dealer’s  dishonesty  rest¬ 
ing  entirely  in  his  statement  as  to  what,  his 
mixture  could  do.  It  is  difficult  to  convince 
a  farmer  in  such  a  case  that  a  dealer  cannot 
know  what  element  or  combination  of  elements 
are  necessary  for  his  farm ;  it  is  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convince  a  manufacturer  that  a  too 
general  advertisement,  by  claiming  more  than 
can  be  fulfilled,  will  eventually  bring  him  to 
grief.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  one  rem¬ 
edy  only  for  this  trouble,  and  that  is  for  each 
farmer  to  test  his  own  lands  and  find  what 
elements  of  plant  food  will  give  him  most  fav¬ 
orable  returns. 

The  method  is  simple  and  can  be  carried  out 
by  any  thoughtful  man,  as  the  R.  N.-Y.  has 
for  many  years  urged  upon  its  readers.  A  piece 
of  land  measuring  one  and  one-tenth  acre  for 
example,  may  be  divided  into  1 1  plots.  Two 
of  the  plots  are  planted  without  fertilizers  or 
manure  of  any  kind;  these  will  indicate  what 
the  land  alone  can  yield.  Upon  the  remain¬ 
ing  nine  plots,  materials  containing  plant 
food  are  applied  broadcast.  On  plots  2,  3  and 
4,  single  elements  on  each ;  on  plots  5,  7  and  8 
combinations  of  two  elements  upon  each;  plot 
9  all  three  elements,  aud  upon  plot  11  barn¬ 
yard  manure. 

By  measuring  or  weighing  the  crop  from 


To  Find  the  Value'of  a  Fertilizer  by 

THE  GUARANTEEDpANALYSIS  ON  l THE  BAGS: 
All  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  such  stations,  as 
those  of  Mass.,  Conn.,  and  New  Jersey,  give 
schedules  of  the  prices  fixed  upon  for  nitro¬ 
gen,  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in 
their  various  forms,  and  these  bulletins  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  for  them  to  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  those  stations.  We  find,  for  example, 
that  the  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  is  worth 
10  cents,  a  pound  ;  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
eight  cents  ;  potash  five  cents  &c.  Suppose 
now  the  guarantee  of  a  given  fertilizer  shows 
five  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  That  would  be  five 
pounds  per  100  pounds  of  fertilizer,  or  100 
pounds  to  the  ton.  Multiplying  this  100  by 
16  cents  a  pound  we  have  $16,  as  the  value  of 
the  nitrogen.  If  10  per  cent  of  soluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  guaranteed,  we  reckon  200 
pounds  to  the  ton,  which  at  eight  cents  a 
pound  would  give  $16,  as  the  value  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  The  potash  guarantee  is, 
let  us  say,  six  per  cent,  or  120  pounds  to 
the  ton,  which  at  six  cents  the  pound  would 
give  $7.20  as  the  value  of  the  potash.  Adding 
these  amounts  up  we  find  the  fertilizer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  guaranteed  analyses,  to  be  $39,20 
per  ton.  Such  prices  are  estimated 
upon  the  basis  of  the  retail  cost  of  the 
nitrogen,  potash  etc.,  before  the  crude 
materials  containing  them  have  been  mixed 
w  ith  each  other.  They  do  not  cover  the  cost 
of  mixing,  or  bagging,  or  transporting; 
neither  do  they  cover  the  cost  of  commission 
to  agents, interest  on  the  investment, bad  debts 
or  long  credits.  The  average  cost  of  mixing 
and  bagging  by  manufacturers  is  estimated  at 
$2.85  per  ton.  If  the  selling  price  is  no  more 
than  the  valuation  put  upon  a  fertilizer  by  a 
Station  analysis,  the  farmer  has  a  certain 
guarantee  that  he  has  bought  at  a  reasonable 
price.  If  the  selling  price  is  even  two  to  four 
dollars  higher  than  the  analysis  valuation,  the 
price  may  still  be  reasonable.  The  analysis  of 
Stations  do  not  and  cannot  give  any  positive 
value  for  a  fertilizer,  for  the  reason  that  they 
cannot  always  decide  what  is  the  form  of 
nitrogen  in  that  fertilizer. 


Rotted  vs.  Fresh  Manure. — Writing  of 
the  relative  value  of  fresh  and  old  manure, 
Professor  Storer,  in  the  light  of  what  is  now 
known  as  to  the  chemistry  of  the  subject  and 
also  in  view  of  the  practicability  of  supple¬ 
menting  farm  manure  nowadays  with  artifi¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  thinks  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
most  farmers  unduly  esteem  old,  fermented 
manure  which  has  been  forked  over  repeated¬ 
ly  and  has  rotted  until  it  has  become  a  soft, 
black  mass.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
great  fertilizing  power  of  this  fermented  dung, 
nor  of  the  fact  that  it  admits  of  being  distrib¬ 
uted  more  evenly  and  worked  into  the  soil 
more  thoroughly  than  long  manure.  In  gener¬ 
al,  it  will  be  less  likely  than  fresh  dung  and 
urine  would  be  to  excite  rank  growth,  such  as 
would  cause  a  grain  crop  to  run  to  leaf,  There 
can  be  very  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  very 
old  manure,  when  once  it  is  distributed,  is  one 
of  the  best  possible  breeding-places  of  those 
useful  organisms,  which,  as  is  now  known,  are 
the  moving  cause  of  nitrification;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  application  of  old,  thorough¬ 
ly  rotted  duug  may  be  regarded  as  one  excit¬ 
ing  cause  for  fertilizingthe  inert  humus  which 
is  already  in  the  fields.  Yet  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  chemists,  almost  without  exception, 
are  in  favor  of  applying  dung  and  urine  to  the 
land  in  the  freshest  possible  state,  and  that 
many  of  the  most  successful  and  celebrated 
among  practical  farmers  are  entirely  of  the 
chemists’  opinion. 

The  moment  any  kind  of  manure  begius  to 
ferment,  no  matter  where,  it  gives  off  some 
of  its  substance  in  the  form  of  gas;  but  if  the 
fermentation  occurs  within  the  soil,  it  will  be 
gradual,  and  the  products  of  decay  can  be 
utilized  by  the  neighboring  plants.  Besides, 
fresh  manure,  in  fermenting  within  the  soil, 
will  act  upon  the  soil  advantageously  in 
various  ways.  It  will  not  only  play  the  part 
of  a  ferment  and  so  tend  to  decompose  the 
inert  nitrogen  compounds  of  the  humus,  but 
the  products  of  its  decomposition  will  act  as 
disintegrating  agents  upon  the  insoluble  por¬ 
tions  of  the  soil.  There  are,  in  short,  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  useful  constituents  of  mere  dung  can 
be  utilized  by  burying  it  in  the  soil  when 
fresh,  than  if  it  be  left  to  ferment  in  heaps. 
Everybody  admits  the  efficacy  of  horse  dung 
from  stables  when  it  is  applied  to  the  soil  in  a 
fresh,  uufermented  condition,  but  there  are 
many  farmers  who  justly  set  no  great  value 
on  horse  manure  from  which  the  goodness  has 
been  “burned  out,”  as  the  term  is,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  hot  fermentation. 
i  Many  practical  men  have  urged  that  fresh 


manure,  even  if  it  does  not  actually  injure 
the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied,  may  still  tend 
to  the  production  of  stems  and  leaves  rather 
than  seeds  and  fruit.  There  is  a  widespread 
belief  that,  while  fresh  manure  may  perhaps 
be  best  for  forage  crops,  well-rotted  manure 
or  compost  is  better  suited  for  the  production 
of  grain  or  seeds;  and,  on  this  account,  in 
many  regions  manure  is  applied  by  preference 
to  a  preparatory  crop  rather  than  directly  to 
grain.  But,  manifestly,  the  rankness  of  fresh 
dung  and  urine  could  be  controlled  aud  util¬ 
ized  by  applying  the  manure  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  and  supplementing  it  with  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizers  of  kinds  appropriate  to  the  crops  that 
are  to  be  grown. 

Manure  Under  Cover.— Dr.  Voelcker 
says  that  neither  fresh  nor  rotten  dung  con¬ 
tains  an  appreciable  amount  of  free  ammonia. 
Under  good  management  dung  loses  none  of 
its  essential  fertilizing  constituents  and 
neither  sun  nor  wind  expels  any  volatile  am¬ 
monia  compounds  from  dung.  It  appears, 
therefore,  quite  unnecessary  to  keep  dung  in 
closed  buildings.  In  localities  where  much 
rain  falls,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  litter 
cannot  be  used  to  absorb  the  liquid  portion  of 
the  manure,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  dung- 
yard  roofed  in  and  the  sides  open ;  but  where 
sufficient  litter  can  be  spared  in  the  making 
of  the  manure  to  retain,  even  in  rainy  weath¬ 
er,  the  liquid  portion,  it  is  even  unnecessary 
to  put  a  roof  over  the  dung-pit.  No  loss  in 
fertilizing  matter  is  experienced  when  dung  is 
carted  and  spread  upon  the  field  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so  after  it  is  produced. 
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Dettwf.iler  (a  German  chemist)  has  esti¬ 
mated  that,  including  bedding,  one  cow  will 
produce  14  tons  of  manure  in  a  year  and  that 
the  cost  of  manure  of  one  cow  for  one  year, es¬ 
timated  on  four  different,  farms  in  Germany 
was  respectively  $11,  $14,  $5  and  $28  or  an  av¬ 
erage  of  $12 . 

Voelcker  found  from  analyses  that  in  farm¬ 
yard  manure  which  bad  been  rotted  for  three 
months  there  were  per  ton  24  pounds  of  potash, 
six  of  phosphoric  acid  and  15  of  nitrogen. 
Allowing  five  cents  a  pound  for  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  and  but  10  cents  for  the 
nitrogen,  the  ton  of  manure  will  be  worth 
$3.00 . 

There  is  one  reason,  remarks  Prof.  Storer, 
why  farmyard  manure  retains  its  supremacy 
and  it  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  reason.  It  depends,  probably,  upon  the 
peculiar  condition  of  nitrogen  in  natural  man¬ 
ures.  It  is  well  known  that  farmyard  man¬ 
ures  contain  a  variety  of  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds  and  their  presence  is  particularly  ben¬ 
eficial  for  the  growth  of  crops  in  many  cases. 
Nitrogenous  dung  liquor  soaks  into  the  ground 
with  especial  ease;  it  diffuses  itself  in  all 
directions ;  it  does  not  decompose  very  rap¬ 
idly  in  cool  weather;  plants  are  very  fond 
of  it  and  it  is  not  so  easily  washed  out 
of  the  laud,  perhaps,  as  nitrates  are.  From 
all  this  it  is  manifest  that,  until  we  can  copy 
this  valuable  peculiarity  of  the  dungs,  our  so- 
called  artificial  process  of  fertilization  will  la¬ 
bor  under  one  great  disadvantage . 

Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of 
September  12,  1885,  said  that  for  general 
farming,  at  a  distance  from  the  large  mark¬ 
ets,  the  chief  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
should  be  to  supplement  the  manure  of  the 
farm.  The  right  way  is  to  make  the  most 
and  best  manure  that  is  practicable  upon  the 
farm,  and  piece  out  with  such  commercial 
fertilizers  as  experiments  and  experience 
prove  profitable.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
many  eases,  especially  near  cities,  where 
everything  depends  upon  getting  the  largest 
and  best  yield,  where  more  exclusive  use  of 

chemical  fertilizers  is  advisable . . . 

In  those  States  where  experiment  stations 
or  other  agencies  exercise  a  proper  control 
over  the  fertilizer  trade  and  defend  honest 
dealers  as  well  as  consumers,  there  are  per¬ 
haps  a  hundred  cases  of  failure  from  using 
the  ivrong  materials,  or  using  the  right,  ones 
in  wrong  ways,  where  there  -is  one  from 
f  raud.  “  Complete  ”  fertilizers  are,  in  a 
sense,  irrational,  but  they  mark  the  first 
step  in  the  progress  towards  the  rational  use 
of  artificial  fertilizers . 

Castor  pomace  is  worth  about  $20  a  ton. 
It  contains  about  five  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
two  of  phosphoric  acid  and  one  of  potash. 
Certain  tobacco  growers  believe  it  greatly  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  the  leaf . 

The  fertilizing  value  of  a  ton  of  cotton  seed 

meal  (decorticated)  is  about  $25 . 

Dr.  Voelcker  says  that  the  experience  of 
light-land  farmers  in  districts  in  England, 
where  the  land  is  deficient  in  lime,  goes  to 
prove  that  on  land  of  that  description  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  apply  bone  dust  or  precipitated  phos¬ 
phate,  or  phosphatio  manures  containing  no 
soluble  phosphate,  to  root  crops,  than  to  use 
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superphosphate,  or  similar  artificial  manures 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  acid  soluble 

phosphate  of  lime . 

The  use  of  plaster  upon  potatoes  raised  in 
the  poor -soil  field  of  the  Rural  Grounds  three 
successive  seasons  did  not  increase  the  crop. . . 

The  term  “phosphate  of  lime”  includes  the 
phosphate  rocks  found  in  South  Carolina, 
Canada,  etc.,  bone-meal,  bone-flour,  bone- 
black,  bone-ash,  superphosphate  of  lime,  etc... 

Professor  Storer  says  that  many  farmers 
in  New  England  have  found  that  mixtures  of 
bone-meal  and  wood-ashes  serve  them  an  ex¬ 
cellent  purpose  when  used  as  substitutes  for 
barnyard  manure.  On  good  land  apply  600 
pounds  of  bone-meal  and  20  bushels  of  un¬ 
leached  ashes . 

Professor  Storer  says,  on  page  246  of  his 
splendid  work  so  often  alluded  to  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  present  issue,  that  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  very  little  knowledge  and 
still  less  conscience  have  been  displayed  in 
past  years  in  the  manufacture  of  the  nitro- 
genized  superphosphates  in  this  country.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  making  them  for  sale  is 
wrong,  in  so  far  as  there  cannot  be  much 
sense  in  carrying  on  at  a  manufactory  any 
simple  operation  which  the  farmer  can  per¬ 
form  for  himself  just  as  well  or  better . 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  farmer  should  attempt  to  decompose 
either  raw  bones  or  rock  phosphates  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  upon  his  farm.  It  is  a  difficult 
operation,  requiring  chemical  skill  and  manu¬ 
facturing  appliances . 

But  the  mixing  of  the  simple  superphos¬ 
phate  with  a  dry,  harmless  powder,  like  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  with  a 
friable  substance  like  dried  ground  fish,  is  an 
operation  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  laborer.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
spreading  out  and  shoveling  over . 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  home 
mixing  is  that  nitrogenized  manures,  such  as 
fish-scrap,  oil-cake,  nitrate  of  soda  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  are,  for  the  most  part 
cheap  merchantable  articles  of  peculiar  ap¬ 
pearance.  Several  of  them  are  so  easily 
recognized  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
adulterate  them  by  themselves.  But  when 
once  mixed  with  the  superphosphate, the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  nitrogen  compound  is  lost.  Even 
chemical  analysis  can  scarcely  tell  how  much 
one  of  the  current  ammoniated  superphos¬ 
phates  is  worth,  for  there  are  many  substances 
rich  in  nitrogen,  such  as  leather  scraps,  which 
have  no  value  as  food  for  plants,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  incorporate  these  things  into  a  nitro¬ 
genized  superphosphate  so  thoroughly  that 
a  mere  analysis  might  make  the  mixture  out 
to  be  worth  far  more  than  its  intrinsic  value. 

Dr.  Pusey,  of  England,  many  years  ago 
made  some  experiments  to  find  out  how  great 
an  amount  of  farm  manure  he  could  use  with 
profit  on  liis  land.  To  one  lot  superphosphate 
was  added  and  here  is  the  result: 

No  manure,  15%  tons  mangolds. 

13  tons  farmyard  manure,  27%  “  “ 

26  “  “  “  28  %  “ 

13  “ 

with  two  cwt  of  super¬ 
phosphate  added.  36  “  “ 

This  shows  for  the  superphosphate  and  13 
tons  of  manure  an  increase  of  20 %  tons  over 

the  acre  not  manured . 

Large  quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  used 
though  the  soda  is  useless.  The  nitrogen  is  all 
that  farmers  want.  In  nitrate  of  potash,  both 
ingredients  are  valuable.  The  trouble  is  that 

this  costs  too  much . 

Whether  plants  prefer  their  nitrogen  as 
nitrates  or  ammonia  is  a  problem.  Experi¬ 
ments  seem  to  show  that  some  plants  prefer 
one,  some  another.  Other  experiments  seem 
to  show  that  plants  are  most  benefited  by  ni¬ 
trates  at  one  stage  of  growth  and  at  another 
by  ammonia . 

Very  few  soils  there  are  that  do  not  need 
bone  or  other  substances  containing  phosphor¬ 
ic  acid.  It  is  one  of  the  indispensable  food 
constituent  of  the  soil  which  is  most  likely  to 

be  exhausted . 

W  hether  the  nitrogen  of  fertilizers  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of 
soda,  we  may  count  that  its  effects  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  one  crop  to  which  it  is  applied. 
They  have  no  “endurance”  as  Prof.  Storer 
puts  it,  such  as  is  almost  always  counted  upon 
when  farmyard  manure  is  used.  If  both  are 
used  the  nitrate  acts  first  and  the  ammonia 

later,  a  fact  in  favor  of  using  both . 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  with  ammonia 
salts.  A  plot  received  this  alone  for  many 
years  consecutively.  An  adjoining  plot  for 
the  same  length  of  time  received  no  manure 
of  any  kind.  The  ammonia  plot  yielded  for 
the  first  nine  years  about  nine  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  wheat  more  than  the  other.  But  the 
next  10  years  the  increase  averaged  only 


about  seven  bushels.  An  interesting  part  of 
this  series  of  experiments  was  that  a  third 
plot  received  phosphates  and  potash  only. 
These  minerals  produced  little  or  no  effect  un¬ 
til  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  was  added  when  the 
yield  per  acre  was  often  greater  than  that  of 

land  manured  with  farm  manure . 

Several  years  ago,  potash  (kainit)  and 
burnt  bone  were  spread  on  a  plot  of  the 
Rural  Grounds  planted  to  corn.  On  half  of 
the  plot  nitrate  of  soda  was  also  spread  at  the 
rate  of  150  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  yield  of 
grain  on  the  latter  part  was  about  double 
that  on  the  other,  while  the  difference  in  the 
color  and  vigor  of  the  plants  could  be  seen  a 
long  way  off.  Now  last  season  a  plot  of 
sweet  corn  received  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000 
pounds  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer,  while  half 
of  it  received  in  addition  at  the  rate  of  about 
200  pounds  to  the  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
yield  of  this  half  (additional  nitrate)  was  no 
better  than  on  the  other.  This  leads  one  to  in-r 
fer  that  the  complete  fertilizer  furnished  all 

the  nitrogen  needed . 

The  results  of  Dr.  Lawes’s  experiments  for 
40  years  in  growing  wheat  continuously  with 
farm  manure,  without  it;  with  mineral  fer¬ 
tilizers  alone  and  with  complete  fertilizers* 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Without  ma¬ 
nure  the  average  yield  for  the  40  years  was 
14  bushels.  Mineral  manures  alone  (no  nitro¬ 
gen)  scarcely  increased  the  yield.  Nitrogen¬ 
ized  fertilizers  alone  increased  the  yield  ma¬ 
terially  for  many  years  with,  however,  a 
gradual  decline.  Barnyard  manure  gave  an 
average  for  the  40  years  of  32%  bushels.  Com¬ 
plete  fertilizers  gave  an  average  for  32  years 

of  32%  bushels  to  the  acre . 

Storer  estimates  100  pounds  of  hen  manure 

as  worth  between  30  and  40  cents . 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bowker  says  that  potatoes  make 
the  best  part  of  their  growth  in  60  days;  they 
must  grow  quickly  and  continuously  to  be 
good,  and  a  potato  fertilizer, therefore, must  be 
an  active  one,  containing  plant-food  ready  to 
act  not  only  at  the  start,  but  gradually 
throughout  the  season . 

He  further  says  that  potato  fertilizer  excels 
manure  for  potatoes  because  it  is  more  soluble, 
and,  furthermore,  there  is  no  decaying  organic 
matter  as  in  manure  to  foster  the  growth  of 
parasitic  germs  which  appear  as  rot,  rust  or 
blight;  and  in  a  dry  season  (being  soluble)  it 
requires  less  moisture  to  make  it  ready  for  the 
growing  crop . 

Professor  S.  W.  Johnson  analyzed  some 
30  different  specimens  of  peat  and  muck,  air- 
dried,  finding  that  the  average  amount  of  ni¬ 
trogen  was  1.5  per  cent.  This  is,  as  Professor 
Storer  remarks,  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  is  contained  in  ordinary  barnyard 
manure . 

In  some  of  the  above  samples  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  was  as  high  as  2.5  per  cent.  If  we 
value  this  as  low  as  five  cents  a  pound,  a  ton 
would  be  worth  (air-dried)  about  $2.50  for  the 
nitrogen  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
useful  qualities  of  peat,  which  depend  upon 
the  humus  contained  in  it . 


waste  of  the  costly  material  by  leaching  in 
solution  through  the  soil.  It  loses  no 
strength  by  evaporation,  but  by  leach- 
- Again  Mr.  Mapes  says  :  “  The  use 


Peerless  Leads  tlx©  W  orld. 

$500.in  Gold  for  General  Superiority  at  the 
Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition  after  full 
trial  and  expert  test. 


DIRECT. 
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on  some  soils  of  so  highly  a  concentrated 
superphosphate  as  dissolved  bone-black  (con¬ 
taining  18  per  cent,  of  the  soluble  phosphor¬ 
ic  acid),  without  mixing  with  some  mater¬ 
ials  which  would  reduce  or  neutralize  its 
acidity,  would  be  very  risky,  inasmuch  as 
damage  is  frequently  done  in  the  use,  on  very 
light  soils ,  of  fertilizers,  rich  in  soluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  when  coming  in  contact 
with  roots  of  young  plants.  When  the 
soil  contains  a  fair  quantity  of  lime 
this  danger  is  not  so  great.” - Massa¬ 

chusetts  Station  Report:  “The  state  of 
moisture  in  a  fertilizer  exerts  a  no  less  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  the  pecuniary  value,  in 
case  of  one  and  the  same  kind  of  substance. 
Two  samples  of  fish  fertilizer,  although 
equally  pure,  may  differ  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  in  commercial  value,  on  account  of  mere 

difference  in  moisture.” - Prof.  Storer  : 

“Spent  tan  is  poor  in  everything,  and  is  prac¬ 
tically  useless  except  as  a  mulch,  or  for  alter¬ 
ing  the  texture  of  soil ....  Sawdust  does  not 
contain  enough  fertilizing  matter  to  make  it 
valuable  as  manure,  being  distinctly  inferior 
to  straw,  leaves,  sods,  or  peat  as  material  for 

composts. - Agriculture,  page  220:  “The 

old  practice  of  bone-grinding  is  not  only 
likely  to  persist,  but  to  be  greatly  extended, 
and  it  will  probably  come  to  pass  finally  that 
only  the  mineral  phosphates  and  spent  bone, 
black  will  be  used  for  making  superphosphate- 
and  that  all  bones  procurable  will  be  applied 
to  the  land  in  the  form  of  fine  powder.  ”- 
“The  old  notion  that  those  manures  are  best 
which  make  themselves  felt  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  is  now  recognized  to  be  an 
error.  A  just  proportion  of  food,  properly 
prepared,  is  the  point  to  be  aimed  at  always. 
It  may  be  said  that  an  enduring  manure  is 
enduring  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  inaccessible  to 
the  crops,  excluding,  of  course,  the  case  where 
so  much  manure  has  been  applied  that  the 
crops  cannot  possibly  consume  the  whole  of  it. 
Just  as  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  in  household 
and  maritime  economy  to  abstain  from  laying 
in  at  any  one  time  more  provisions  than  can 
be  properly  disposed  of  in  a  year  or  during  a 
voyage,  so  should  the  farmer  refrain  from 
bringing  to  the  land  an  unnecessary  excess  of 

plant-food.” - “In  the  vicinity  of  many 

large  cities  spent  bone-black  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  cheapest  source  of  phosphoric 
acid  for  the  farmer.  This  substance  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  enormous  quantities  for  the  use 

of  sugar  refiners.” - Storer,  page  235: 

“Almost  the  whole  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  superphosphate  now  used  is  made,  not  from 
bones,  but  from  mineral  phosphates.  ”- 
Prof.  Atwater  in  R.  N.-Y.  of  Sep.  12,  1885: 
‘Farmers  cannot  afford  to  use  commercial 
fertilizers  at  random,  and  it  istime  they  under¬ 
stood  the  reason  why.”- - “The  right  mate¬ 

rials  in  the  right  places  bring  large  profits. 
Artificial  fertilizers,  rightly  used,  must  prove 
among  the  most  potent  means  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  our  agriculture.” - “The  only  way 

to  find  what  a  soil  wants  is  to  study  it  by 
careful  observation  and  experiments.  ”- 


Donald  Mitchell:  “Any  bumpkin  may 
rear  a  crop  which  shall  keep  him  from  starv¬ 
ing.  But  to  develop  the  utmost  economic  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  given  soil  by  fertilizing  applian¬ 
ces,  or  by  those  of  tillage,  is  the  work  of  a 

wiser  man  than  belongs  to  our  day.” - 

Agriculture:  “American  fish  scrap  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  cheap  manure.  It  can  usually  be 
bought  at  wholesale  for  $12  or  $15  the  ton  and 

seldom  or  never  costs  more  than  $18.” - 

“Any  blood  that  happens  to  be  at  the  farm¬ 
er’s  disposal,  either  from  animals  slaughtered 
at  the  farm  or  as  obtained  from  a  neighboring 
butcher,  may  be  put  to  use  directly  for  com¬ 
post  making,  or,  perhaps  better,  it  may  be 
preserved  by  means  of  lime  as  follows:  the 
blood  is  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  shallow  box 
with  four  or  five  per  cent,  its  weight  of  dry, 
freshly-slaked  lime;  the  mixture  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  lime  and 
left  to  itself  to  dry.  The  dry  mixture 
may  be  kept  for  a  long  while  without 
change.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  land 

as  it  is,  or  added  to  a  compost  heap.” - 

Agriculture  :  “It  is  evident  that  gypsum 
must  be  moist  if  it  is  to  be  of  use  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  of  ammonia  to  enter  in  the  soil  or  upon 

the  dung-heap  ” - “  Though  perhaps  not  to 

be  recommended  as  a  direct  addition  to  the 
manure  heap,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  gyp¬ 
sum  scattered  on  moist  places  in  horse  stables 
and  cow  stalls  may  do  excellent  service  by 
checking  the  fermentation  of  the  urine,  and 
by  absorbing  some  of  the  odors  which  arise 

from  it.” - “  Bone-meal  in  conjunction 

with  stable  manure  will  naturally  do 

well.” - C.  V.  Mapes:  “The  use  of  nitrate 

of  soda  alone  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  on  a  light 
soil  is  very  injudicious,  as  it  requires  very 
favorable  circumstances  to  prevent  a  rapid 
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For  House,  Barn, 


Peerless  Traction  and  Portable  Engines,  “Domestic” 
and  Creamery  Engines,  Steam  Gang  Plows,  Geiser 
_  ,  Thresher  ana  Cleaner. 

>)  _ _  Patent  Variable  Fric¬ 

tion  Feed, Patent 
Dogs,  Set-Works 
and  Saw  Guide. 


Latest  Improved  and ;  j§ 

Cheapest  aw  Mill  on  Is* 
the  market.  Send  for  Catalogue i39 
to  THE  GEISER  M’F’G  CO., 


Want  Agents.- 


Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 
-Invite  Correspondence. 


AN  ALL  IRON  SUGAR  ARCH. 


Which  equals  a  Kitchen  Range  for  Convenience  and 
Cleanliness,  and  takes  about  one-half  the  fuel  and 
gives  better  satisfaction  than  any  evaporator  made. 
Write  for  Circular  ana  prices. 

VARIETY  MACHINE  CO.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 

Fowler  j  Farrington, 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.Y, 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.. 

8PRINGFIEL1>,  O., 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP. 

IRON  TURBINE  WINDMILL, 
BUCKEYE  WROI7GIIT-1RON  PUNCHED 
RAIL  FENCE. 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 

BUCKEYE  HO«E  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Company, 
Box  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  Mass. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hay  Tedders, 

Horse  Hakes, 

Feed  Cutters, 

Vegetable  Cutters, 
Reversible  Sulky  Plows, 

KigItt  Hand  and  Side  Hill  Plows. 
Harrows,  Tobacco  Ridgers  &  Cultivators, 
Etc.,  etc.  Send  for  Circulais,  Price  List  and  Terms. 


ENTIRELY  NJEW. 


INFANTILE 

SKir]  8c  Scalp 

DISEASES 

‘.••cured  by.'*;- 

ClmclJ  r,/\ 

F^/v\^d  i^s. 


FCR  CLEANSING,  PURIFYING  AND  BEAUTIFYING 
the  skin  of  children  and  Infants,  and  curing  tor¬ 
turing,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases 
of  the  skin,  scalp  and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  old  age,  the  Cu  cicura  Remedies  are  infallible. 

Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soai>, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautitler,  externally,  and  Cuticura 
Resolvent,  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  internally,  cure 
every  form  of  skin  and  blood  diseases,  from  pimples 
to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

83f  Send  for  “  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases, 

ZW  Baby’s  Skin  and  Scalp  preserved  and  beau-  _*sr3 
33T  titled  by  Cuticura  Soap. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 

Supersedes  the  plow:  beats  the  world:  ground  made 
into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  fo 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  HIGGANUM  M’FG  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  Higganiun,  Conn,,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


i  Davis  J™  Prill  Pr  Lifts  20  to  50  Tons. 

Worked  by  2  men.  5  6;zes. 
Price,  $35  to  $70. 

jCircuUrs  Free.  Q^pSeuton 

jThree  Days  Trial. 
fH.L.  Boanott,  WoutorvillA.O. 


Sherwood’s  Steel  Harness 


Kidney  Pains,  Backache  and  Weaknesses  cured 
by  Cuticura  Anti  Pain  Plaster,  an  Instantane¬ 
ous  pain-subduing  plaster.  25c. 


SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,gT”— » 
SYRACUSE,  N.  V.  '"fas,,.. 


How  to  SAVE  re-shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  al  1  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW.  * 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
1143  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 
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A  fertilizer  which  the  chemist  shows  to  he 
worth  $35  per  ton  or  $60  per  ton  may  he 
worth  to  one  farmer  scarcely  any  thing ;  to 
another  $35/  to  another  $60/  to  another 

$100. 


Those  who  wish  to  purchase  the  raw 
materials  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  use 
them  separately  or  mix  them  for  them- 
seives  are  advised  to  communicate  with 
the  fertilizer  firms  whose  announcements 
appear  in  our  advertising  columns. 


We  have  no  doubt  that  the  future  will 
show  that  the  best  fertilizers  are  not  those 
which  contain  a  certain  form  of  potash , 
phosphate  and  nitrogen  even  though  provided 
in  their  highest-priced  and  most  soluble 
forms;  hut ,  rather,  the  fertilizer  that  fur¬ 
nishes  the  constituents  in  many  different 
forms  all  of  which  are  available,  though,  in 
varying  degrees ,  to  the  varying  requirements 
of  plants  at  different  stages  ot  growth. 


Wiiat  is  the  best  formula  for  fertilizers 
for  this  or  that  crop?  There  is  no  best 
formula.  What  is  the  best  for  one  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  for  another.  What 
is  an  economical  fertilizer  for  one  farm 
may  be  the  dearest  for  another.  Study 
your  sods,  farmers;  there  is  no  one  to  study 
them  for  you.  As  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  person's  educating  himself  by  pr  xy, 
so  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  farmer's 
learning  what  lus  land  needs  by  following 
the  formulas  that  have  proven  profitable 
on  other  farms. 


We  do  not  know  of  any  book  in  the 
reading  of  which  we  have  been  more  in¬ 
terested  than  in  that  of  a  recent  publica¬ 
tion  written  by  the  Rural’s  accomplished 
contributor  ot  several  years  ago, Professor 
F.  II.  Storer,  of  the  Bussey  Institution  of 
Harvard  University,  Jamaica  Piams, 
Mass.  It  is  in  two  volumes  entitled  “Ag¬ 
riculture.”  Liberal  quotations  from  it 
will  be  found  in  this  issue  under  “What 
Others  Say.”  We  could  wish  that  this 
work  were  in  the  hands  of  every  reader 
of  the  R.  N.-Y  who  is  ambit  ous  and 
progressive  enough  to  aim  to  excel  in  his 
work. 


We  cannot  well  teach  what  we  do  not 
know.  Hundreds  of  questions  come  to 
the  R.  N.  Y.  every  year:  “What  fertil¬ 
izers  shall  I  use?”  \Ve  cannot  answer. 
The  nearest  aproach  to  a  judicious  an¬ 
swer  that  can  be  made  is,  “If  you  do  not 
know  by  experience  what  yourlaud  needs, 
use  a  high-grade  complete  fertilizer.  We 
know  what  our  own  land  needs  from  years 
of  experimenting.  It  is  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer.  If  the  fertilizer  were  given  to  us 
we  would  not  talcethe  trouble  to  spread  it  on 
the  land  if  it  f  urnished  only  potash  or  phos 
phate  or  even  both,  except  as  they  might  be 
retained  in  the  soil  and  help  the  crops  by 
nitrogenous  applications  in  subsequent  years. 
What  the  Rural  has  found  out  tor  its  poor 
land,  you,  readers,  can  find  out  for  yours 
and  it  will  pay  you  to  do  it.  It  is  merely 
a  question  ot  whether  you  have  the  energy 
and  desire  to  do  it. 


We  can  cite  instances  where,  in  care¬ 
fully  conducted  experiments,  every  plot 
which  received  phosphoric  acid  (bone) 
gave  large  and  paying  crops.  We  can 
cite  others  where  potash  alone  gave  prof¬ 
itable  returns.  And  on  the  very  land 
where  the  phosphate  so  much  increased 
the  crop,  the  poiash  gave  no  appreciable 
return.  We  can  present  other  instances 
in  wrhich  neither  phosphatic  nor  potassic 
fertilizers,  nor  both  combined,  improved 
the  crop,  while  the  addition  of  nitrogen 
gave  full  yields.  So  it  is  that  each  farm¬ 
er’s  experience  may  differ  from  that  of  his 
neighbors.  So  it  is  that  while  one  ex¬ 
perimenter  may  believe  that  fertilizers 
are  worthless  on  his  land^  having  used 
either  those  which  it  does  not  need  or 
having  failed  to  use  all  the  constituents 
it  does  need;  another,  having  ascertained 
what  his  land  needs,  is  an  advocate  of  the 
use  of  fertilizers.  In  the  one  case  we  are 
shown  the  evils  of  jumping  at  conclusions, 
in  the  other  the  benefits  of  thought  and 
perseverance. 


TRUE  ECONOMY  IN  FEEDING. 

To  prevent  farmers  from  squandering 
their  hard  earned  money  on  fea-tilizers 
which  will  not  help  their  crops  is  the  object  of 
much  that  appears  in  this  week's  R.  N.-Y. 
upon  the  subject  of  fertilizers. 

Tnere  is  no  best  fertilizer  for  any  crop 
on  all  soils, and  for  the  reason  of  the  wide 
range  of  difference  in  composition  of 
soils;  nevertheless,  the  farmer  who  does 
not  know  as  a  result  of  careful  and  con¬ 
tinued  trials  the  special  difference  of  his 
land,  can  best  afford  to  use  a  complete 
manure  adapted  on  average  soils  for  the 
special  crop  which  he  proposes  to  grow. 
Such  a  complete  manure  should  not  con¬ 
tain  an  excessive  proportion  of  ammonia, 
for  it  may  not  be  needed  and  it  is  costly; 
but  there  is  little  danger  of  any  excess  of 
phospnoric  acid  and  for  the  reason  that 
this  ingredient,  in  available  forms, is  lack¬ 
ing  in  nearly  all  soils,  even  as  P  of.  Hil- 
yard  states  of  the  lands  of  California.  If 
any  excess  should  happen  to  be  supplied, 
it  will  remain  in  the  soil  for  succeeding 
crops.  The  same  may  be  said  for  potash. 
This  element,  like  phosphoric  acid,  is 
comparatively  safe  from  loss  by  leaching 
in  all  soils,  excepting  a  sand  bank,  and 
is  not  only  lacking  in  soluble  forms  in 
most  soils  but  is  especially  needed  for 
potatoes,  vegetables,  corn,  grass,  etc. 
With  the  best  complete  manures  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  potash  supplied  is  based  on 
about  one-half  the  requirements  of  the 
crop,  leaving  the  soil  to  supply  the  bal¬ 
ance.  It  is  much  better  to  be  sure  of 
all  the  demands  of  a  crop  like  potatoes  in 
a  complete  manure,  even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  interest  on  part  of  the  investment 
than  to  risk  failure  of  the  crop  by  partial 
ineffective  feeding. 


THE  POULTRY  STANDARD. 


The  convention  of  poultrymen  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  spent  cousideiable  time 
over  the  Standard  of  Excellence.  It  ap 
{tears  that  all  breeds  were  slightly  changed 
in  color  marks  wnere  necessary.  Breast 
and  body  have  been  separated  and  given 
a  greater  number  of  poin;s,  while  fewer 
points  are  given  to  comb  and  legs.  This 
is  a  move  in  the  direction  of  profitable 
breed  ng.  that  will  be  appreciated.  White 
Wyandottes,  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Pea-comb  Plymouth  Rocks,  Jersey  Blues 
and  Miuorcashave  been  admitted  as  stand¬ 
ard  breeds.  Dirigos,  Puritans,  etc.,  are 
only  other  names  for  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  were  refused  admittance.  The  points 
of  the  Minorca  and  Leghorn  have  been 
mide  so  as  to  separate  them  as  far  as 
possible  without  injuring  either.  The 
objectionable  clause  that  restricted  Lang- 
shans  has  been  removed.  The  Red  Caps 
have  b-en  admitted  also.  Judges  at 
shows  will  have  instructions  laid  down 
for  their  government.  The  standard  will 
be  fully  revised  and  carefully  edited,  so 
as  to  make  the  book  as  reliable  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  feather-legged  breeds  are  now 
to  be  known  as  Asiatics,  while  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Plymouth  R  .cks,  Jersey  Blues, 
Dominiques,  etc.,  are  classed  as  American 
breeds.  Wyandottes  are  now  Silver 
Wyandottes  to  distinguish  them  from  t  e 
Whites.  We  are  glad  that  steps  have 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  form  and  table  qualities  of 
poultry.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
Jeatheringand  “fancy  markings”  are  few. 
Those  who  never  see  these  markings,  but 
who  wantonly  plump,  well-shaped  bodies, 
are  many. 


PROFESSOR  ASA  GRAY. 

Last  Monday  America  lost  her  greatest 
botanist,  and  the  world  one  of  its 
greatest  scientists,  by  the  death  of  Asa 
Gray,  for  forty  six  years  Professor  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History  at  Harvard  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  Asa  Gray  was 
born  at  Pans,  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
on  November  18,  1810.  In  compliance 
with  the  wish  of  his  father,  he  studied 
medicine  and  graduated  as  a  physician 
at  Fairfield  College  in  1831.  He  soon, 
however,  abandoned  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  to  study  botany,  which  had  a  pecu¬ 
liar  fascination  for  him  from  his  earliest 
years.  In  1834  he  became  Curator  of  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  this  city, 
a  position  which  gave  him  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  carry  on  his  botanical  studies. 
Here  he  began  the  preparation  of  the  first 
of  the  long  series  of  botanical  works  with 
which  for  more  than  half  a  century  he 
has  instructed  and  charmed  the  world. 
With  great  abilities  he  combined  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  making  knowledge  attractive  to 
all  ages,  espec  ally  to  beginners,  and  his 
name  is  as  familiar  to  the  students  as  to 
the  leaders  of  science  all  the  world  over. 
About  the  year  1835  he  was  appointed 


botanist  to  the  South  Pacific  exploring 
expedition,  fitted  out  by  the  Government 
of  the  U  ited  States  under  command  of 
Captain  Wilkes,  but  owing  to  the  delay 
he  resigned  the  position.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  he  visited  Europe,  and  spent  some 
time  in  travel  and  botanical  research.  In 
1842  his  connection  with  Harvard  began 
and  it  remained  uninterrupted  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  though  in  1872  he  was 
relieved  of  all  college  duties  beyond  the 
care  of  the  immense  herbarium  and  splen¬ 
did  botanical  library  which  he  had  formed 
and  presented  to  the  University  A  fine 
portrait  and  lengthy  biographical  sketch 
of  the  eminent  scientist  appeared  in  the 
Rural  of  November  8, 1879,  and  the  like¬ 
ness  was  the  first  ever  presented  by  any 
agricultural  paper.  His  private  life  was 
noble,  amiabie,  honest,  sincere  and  benev¬ 
olent,  and  throughout  his  long  career  he 
was  as  much  beloved  as  he  was  admired. 


THE  ECONOMICAL  USE  OF  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS. 

The  farmer  who  uses  chemical  fertilizers 
without  knowing  from  experiments 
what  kinds  his  land  most  needs,  conducts 
his  farm  at  a  disadvantage.  There  is  no 
one  to  guide  him.  The  fertilizer  agent 
whatever  he  may  profess  to  know  can  of¬ 
fer  no  valid  information  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  A  doctor  might  almost  as  well  un¬ 
dertake  to  prescribe  medicine  fora  sick 
person  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
disease.  There  is  this  difference,  how¬ 
ever.  Complete  fertilizers  are  always 
safe  because  they  give  all  that  plants 
need.  But  in  buying  a  complete  fertiliz¬ 
er  we  may  be  buying  in  part  what  our  land 
is  already  well  supplied  with.  A  single 
ingredient  may  serve  every  purpose  of  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  buy  a  potash 
fertilizer  or  a  phosphate  or  superphosphate 
and  our  land  does  not  need  one  or  the 
other  or  does  need  both,  we  have  for  the 
most  part  thrown  our  money  away.  So, 
too,  if  our  land  needs  all  kinds  of  fertil¬ 
izers  and  we  do  not  furnish  all,  the  crops 
will  not  respond. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  may  in  a  sense  as  trulv  be  said  of 
farm  manure.  This  is  a  so-called  “com¬ 
plete”  manure,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
more  or  less  ill  balanced  manure  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  crops  raised  or  the  rotation 
followed.  For  instance,  if  hay,  rye,  oats 
and  potatoes  are  raised,  the  proportion  of 
potash  and  phosphate  carried  •  ff  has  been 
estimated  as  three  to  one,  while  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  potash  to  phosphate  in  fresh 
farm-yard  manure  is  about  as  four  and 
one-fifth  to  one.  Thus  in  certain  condi¬ 
tions  it  is  plain  that  the  use  of  farm  ma¬ 
nure  might  most  profitably  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  the  lacking  ash  ingredients 
of  chemical  fertilizers. 


FERTILIZER  VALUES. 

If  a  fertilizer  manufacturer  uses  bone  in 
his  mixed  fertilizers  the  insoluble 
phosphoric  acid  is  worth  just  as  much  as 
it  would  be  in  ground  bone,  which  the 
stations  value  at  from  five  to  six  cents, 
according  to  fineness,  per  pound.  But  m 
the  mixed  fertilizer  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  valued  by  the  stations  at  only  thr<  e 
cents  per  pound.  While  this  is  only 
about  one  half  its  true  value  when  derived 
from  bone,  it  is  an  extremely  liberal  one 
— some  50  per  cent,  above  its  market 
value — when  derived  from  rock.  Those 
manufacturers,  therefore,  who  use  rock 
should  certaiuly  be  pleased  with  the 
stations’  valuations,  while  those  who  use 
bone  have  good  cause  to  complain. 

For  instance,  the  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid,  say  four  per  cent,  in  a  mixed  arti¬ 
cle,  is  equal  to  80  pounds  in  a  ton,  which 
at  5i^  cents  a  pound  would  amount  to 
$4.40.  But  in  figuring  this  in  a  mixed 
fertilizer,  the  stations  rate  the  phospho¬ 
ric  acid  at  only  three  cents  a  pound, 
which  would  amount  to  omy  $2.40  for 
the  80  pounds  instead  of  $4.40 — a 
difference  against  the  user  of  bone  of 
$2  a  ton,  and  in  favor  of  toe  user  of  rock 
of  some  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  rock. 
The  reason  why  the  stations  do  not  make 
a  proper  distinction  in  the  valuation  of 
the  bone  as  compared  with  the  rock,  is 
that  they  do  not  find  it  practicable,  by 
chemical  analysis  or  any  other  way,  to 
distinguish  between  the  insoluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  form  of  rock  or  bone. 
Therefore,  they  adopt  a  compromise  fig¬ 
ure  of  three  cents  a  pound,  which  is,  as 
we  have  shown,  as  unjust  to  the  user  of 
bone  as  it  is  over-liberal  to  the  user  of 
rock. 

The  same  injustice,  though  even  more 
flagrant,  is  dune  in  estimating  the  value 
of  insoluble  nitrogen  in  different  forms. 
As  Prof.  Johnson  has  often  said,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  distinguish  in  a  mixed  fer¬ 


tilizer  some  of  the  poorest  from  some  of 
the  best  forms  of  insoluble  nitrogen.  It  is 
all  rated  by  the  stations  at  17)^  cents  a 
pound.  This  price,  the  same  as  with 
phosphoric  acid,  may  be  too  low  a  one 
for  the  best  forms  of  nitrogen  and  more 
than  double  the  value  of  some  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  forms.  Four  per  cent,  of  the 
nitrogen,  if  from  pure  dried  blood, would 
be  worth  (80  pounds  at  17X  cents)  $14, 
whereas  supplied  m  the  form  of  hair, 
leather,  horn,  etc.,  it  would  not  be  worth 
$7  a  ton.  Thus,  we  see  from  the  above 
how  easy  it  is  for  one  fertilizer,  showing 
by  analyses  no  better  than  another,  to  yet 
be  worth  $7  to  $10  per  ton  more.  Cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  case  ot  insoluble  phosphoric 
aci  l  and  nitrogen,  the  farmer  has  a  right 
to  know  when  they  are  from  rock,  bone ,  hair 
or  blood. 


BREVITIES. 


Catalogue  notices  will  be  found  on  page 
97. 

The  Rural  insists  that  j'armers  can  not 
afford  to  use  fertilizers  at  random. 

The  finest  portions  of  many  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  often  of  the  highest  value.  You 
cannoi-  afford  to  spread  them  when  any  ap¬ 
preciable  part  is  carried  away  by  the  wind. 
Either  wait  for  a  still  davor  mix  the  fertilizer 
with  moist  sand  or  earth. 

Tf  you  desire  to  buy  the  raw  materials  and 
mix  them  yourself  here  is  a  formula  that  will 
probably  serve  as  well  as  any  other  that  can  be 
guessed  at:  30:)  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
150  rounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  200  pounds  of 
superphosphate,  100  pounds  of  fine  bone  flour. 

Bones  fr  sh  from  the  butcher’s  are  generally 
about  four  times  as  rich  in  nitrogen  as  bones 
blanched  from  long  exposure.  Raw  fresh 
bones  have  ahout  four  per  cent,  of  nitrogen — 
the  other  only  about  one  per  cent. 

Bone  and  potash  make  a  “complete”  fertil¬ 
izer.  but  the  nitrogen  is  not  so  available  as 
where  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  used  Tankings  are  rich  in  ammonia  and 
phosphoric  acid,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  they  fail  because  they  are  not  in  suf¬ 
ficiently  available  forms. 

It  is  a  simple  thing  to  say:  “Select  those 
fertilizers  which  furnish  in  the  best  form  and 
at  the  least  cost  those  ingredients  of  plant 
food  which  the  crops  need  and  the  soil  fails  to 
furnish.”  There  may  be  some  agents  among 
those  who  sell  the  goods  of  fertilizer  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  assurance  enough  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  do  it.  But  the  farmer  who  will 
allow  himself  to  be  guided  bv  such  talk  will 
sooner  or  later  have  occasion  to  regret  his 
credulity. 

Farm  manure  is  a  “comnlete  fertilizer,”  but 
no  one  would  think  of  finding  fault  with  it 
because  some  of  its  ingredients  used  alone 
fail,  Farm  manure  often  fails  but  farmers 
know  very  well  that  climate,  soil,  or  some¬ 
thing  else  than  the  manure  is  to  blame.  But 
if  a  commercial  fer  ilizer  does  not  bring  a 
good  crop  they  are  apt  t0  call  it.  a  fraud  and 
the  seller  a  cheat.  This  is  sometimes  the  case, 
but  fertilizer  manufacturers  are  quite  as 
trustworthy  as  other  tradesmen. 

Several  very  bitter  assaults  have  lately 
been  made  in  Congress  against  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  ludustry.  It  is  charged  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  agent  in  Chicago  was  all  the  time 
maudlin  drunk,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  complaints  officially  made  against  him. 
Out  of  $47,000  spent  during  the  Chicago  out¬ 
break.  only  $16,000  were  paid  for  slaughtered 
animals,  while  the  rest  went  for  salaries  and 
expenses.  Other  grave  charges  have  been 
made,  which  decidedly  merit  investigation. 

Some  farmers  laugh  at  poult.y  keeping. 
Small  business,  they  call  it.  Yet  there  is 
hardly  an  agricultural  product,  besides  sugar, 
which  we  import  to  a  greater  extent  than 
eggs.  And  these  importations  are  increasing 
every  year.  The  more  Americans  encourage 
these  importations  by  refusing  to  supply  the 
home  demand,  the  easier  thev  will  be  made  in 
the  future.  The  American  hen  is  all  right. 
She  does  not  need  protection  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Government.  She  needs  thoughtful  and 
humane  farmers  to  take  her  in  charge  and  let 
her  work. 

Some  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rural  Grounds  are  now  spreading  farm  man¬ 
ure  on  the  snow.  Though  the  land  is  quite 
level,  still  we  should  prefer  to  spread  the  man¬ 
ure  on  the  bare  soil.  There  is  quite  a  body  of 
snow  and  this  is  likely  to  become  ice  before  it 
passes  away.  In  this  case  rains  may  wash 
the  manure  and  the  washings  instead  of  sink¬ 
ing  into  the  soil  evenly  are  liable  to  be  carried 
to  all  the  lower  parts  forming  little  pools  and 
enriching  the  soil  underneath  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest. 

Prof  Atwater  summing  up  in  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  of  Sep.  12.  1885,  the  results  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  experiments  made  in  this  country  with 
different  fertilizers  and  manures,  says:  “The 
complete  fertilizers  not  only  brought  larger 
yields  than  the  farm  manures,  but  proved 
more  certain,  as  well  in  favorable  seasons  as 
in  cold,  wet,  or  drought.  The  quality  of  the 
crop  was  generally  better  with  chemicals. 
Potatoes  especially  were  finer  in  quality  and 
less  disposed  to  rot  with  the  artificial  fertili¬ 
zers  than  with  the  farm  manures.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  desires  that  all  its  subscri¬ 
bers  should  send  for  and  examine  the  cata¬ 
logues  which  we  are  now  announcing  from 
time  to  time  under  “Catalogues,  etc.,  Receiv¬ 
ed.”  whether  they  desire  to  order  seeds  or 
other  articles  catalogued  or  not.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  case,  however,  it  is  but  fair  that  they 
should  inclose  in  their  application  a  few 
stamps  as  a  partial  compensation  to  the  firms 
issuing  such  catalogues.  Most  of  the  readers 
of  the  R.  N.-Y.  are  of  a  class  we  are  aware, 
that  do  not  need  such  a  reminder.  The  lead¬ 
ing  catalogues  of  to-day  are  really  beautiful, 
costly  publications. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  43  Chatham 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.— A  pamphlet  which 
discusses  fertilizers  in  general  and  the  Stock- 
bridge  fertilizers  in  particular,  with  testimo¬ 
nials  from  many  farmers.  Also  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  “Record  of  1887,”  which  speaks  of 
the  various  fertilizers  manufactured  by  the 
company.  They  will  be  mailed  free  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

Williams,  Clark  &  Co.,  Cotton  Exchange 
BuildiDg,  New  York.— A  fertilizer  manual* 
and  farmers’  almanac,  describing  the  various 
fertilizers  manufactured  by  this  well-known 
firm.  “The  Best  Materials;”  “Why  Some 
Fertilzers  Vary,”  “Chemical  Action  upon  the 
Soil,”  “Mechanical  Condition,”  “General  and 
Special  Fertilizers,”  “Advantages,”  “An  Old 
Point  Newly  Proven,”  and  many  other  topics 
are  considered  m  brief.  The  manual  ends 
•with  an  essay  by  Mr.  Hale  of  Connecticut,  on 
the  “Value  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  in  Fruit 
Growing.”  The  pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  all 
of  our  readers  who  apply  as  above. 

The  Mapes  Pamphlet  for  Florida  and 
on  Fruit  Growing. — Mr.  Charles  V.  Mapes 
was  the  first  to  lay  stress  upon  the  import¬ 
ance  in  fruit  culture,  of  using  manures  spec¬ 
ially  adapted  to  promoting  fruiting  power  in 
contradistinction  to  wood-growth.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  essential  elements  of  plant  food 
should  be  supplied  not  cnly  in  varied  forms  so 
as  to  insure  the  greatest  certainty  of  action 
possible  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  trees 
or  vines  at  their  successive  stages  of  growth  and 
ever  changing  conditions,  but  also  that  there 
should  be  present  those  forms  that  have  been 
found  by  practical  experience  and  scientific 
research  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  promoting 
the  highest  quality  of  fruit  as  well  as 
quantity.  He  claimed  that  merely  to  make  a 
fruit  tree  or  grape-vine  grow  vigorously  was  a 
very  small  part  of  real  success;  that  rapid 
wood  growth  was  often  made  at  the  expense 
of  both  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit  together 
with  impaired  stamina  and  disease-resisting 
strength  of  the  trees  and  vines,  thereby  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  attacks  and 
strains  put  upon  them  by  adverse  seasons, 
fungi,  insects,  etc.  This  injudicious  forcing 
manuring  he  claimed  to  be  especially  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  orange  aud  grape  (for  vine  or  mar¬ 
ket)  and  but  little  less  so  to  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  strawberries,  etc.  So  far  as  we  can 
learn  and  can  gather  from  the  pamphlet,  the 
reports  of  practical  fruit  and  orange  growers 
who  have  used  the  Mapes's  Fruit  Manures.f  ully 
verify  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Mapes’s  views. 
Orange  groves  tnat  gave  promise,  under  the 
usual  stimulating  manuring,  of  good  yields, 
have  been  found  to  have  succumbed  to  the 
frost,  scale  insects,  fungi,  etc.;  while  those 
that  were  manured  with  the  Mapes's  Manures 
have  “weathered  the  storm,”  as  it  were,  and 
have  brought  their  owners  large  returns 
in  abundant  crops  and  high  prices.  These 
groves  that  have  turned  out  so  well  have  in 
many  cases  been  grown  exclusively  with  the 
Mapes’s  Manures  (no  farm  manure  used)  since 
setting  out,  and  on  the  lightest  sandy  poor 
lands. 

We  note  that  the  Mapes’s  Company  state 
in  plain  terms  that  the  basis  of  their  manure 
is  bone  and  that  they  use  no  .South  Carolina 
rock,  phosphate  rock  of  any.kind,  or  any  in¬ 
ferior  materials.  They  offer  to  forfeit  $10,000 
to  any  one  who  will  prove  that  they  have  ever 
used  any  phosphate  rock  in  any  of  their 
manures.  They  claim  that  the  demand  in 
Florida  this  season  has  so  largely  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  excet  ded  their  expectations  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  ship  an  adequate 
supply,  and  that  this  largely  increased  de¬ 
mand  is  due  to  the  wonderful  results  obtained 
with  their  manures  on  orange  groves  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  other  grcfves  that  had  been  fer¬ 
tilized  with  fish,  cotton  seed,  acid  phosphates, 
muriate  of  potash,  kainit,  superphosphates, 
etc.,  have  failed  to  recover  from  the  set-back 
given  to  them  by  the  “ freeze ”  of  two  years 
ago  or  otherwise  have  been  put  into  poor  con¬ 
dition.  We  advise  those  interested  in  fruit  or 
orange  culture  to  send  for  the  pamphlet  to  The 
Mapes  Co.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 

John  M.  Pearson,  Steamboat  Dock,  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y. — This  is  a  little  book  of  50  pages, 
giving  directions  for  ordering  and  for  the  use 
of  Pearson’s  fertilizers  on  various  crops.  The 
firm  deals  directly  with  consumers,  sells  for 
cash  and  is  thus  enabled  to  offer  fertilizers  at 
the  lowest  price.  A  conversation,  as  reported 
in  the  pamphlet,  between  an  agent  and  a  far¬ 
mer  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  using  high- 
grade  fertilizers  and  aptly  shows  up  several 
common  mistaken  beliefs  in  regard  to  fertil¬ 
izers  and  their  effects. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. ,  35  and  37  Court- 
landt  St.N.Y.-A  very  large  and  beautiful  cata¬ 
logue  of  everything_for  the_farm  and  garden 


in  the  way  of  seeds,  etc.,  with  colored  plates 
and  many  engravings.  Among  the  many 
novelties  are  Succession  Cabbage,  Early  Puri¬ 
tan  Potato  (tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last 
season)  Green  and  Gold  Watermelon,  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Rhubarb,  Palmetto  Asparagus,  Japan 
Clover,  Bermuda  Grass  (cuttings),  Japan 
Buckwheat,  with  many  other  novelties  among 
flower  seeds,  roses  and  other  greenhouse  and 
bedding  plants.  Henderson’s  strain  of  Mam¬ 
moth  verbenas  is  very  fine  as  judged  by  our 
own  trials  two  years  ago.  The  Green  and 
Gold  Watermelon  was  also  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  three  years  ago,  and  also  last  year. 
The  flesh  is  of  a  golden  color,  seed  very  small. 
The  flesh  is  of  good  quality  and  the  melons 
ripen  early.  The  catalogue  states  that  Ber¬ 
muda  Grass  “seeds  freely  enough,  but  it  is 
rarely  that  a  seed  on  a  pistillate  bloom  can  be 
found,  but  the  flowers  are  almost  literally 
sterile.”  It  is  no  doubt  intended  to  say  that 
it  “flowers  freely  enough etc.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  Bermuda  Grass  does  mature 
seeds  in  certain  regions.  The  Rural  raised 
it  from  seeds  as  long  as  eight  years  ago,  and 
seeds  have  been  offered  for  sale  in  New  York 
for  about  that  length  of  time.  All  should  ap¬ 
ply  for  this  well-arranged,  handsome  and 
comprehensive  catalogue.  It  will  be  sent  by 
mail  for  25  cents  (about  half  its  cost)  ;but  those 
sending  for  it  are  also  entitled  to  novelties  in 
seed  to  that  value  by  stating  in  what  paper 
they  saw  it  advertised. 

W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  34  South  Market 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.-— This  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  catalogue  of  real  merit  issued  by 
the  above  firm,  the  successors  of  B.  K.  Bliss 
&  Sons,  of  New  York,  and  Everett  &  Gleason, 
of  Boston.  Mr.  Rawson  has  grown  seeds  for 
28  years,  and  he  is  to-day  the  most  extensive 
and  successful  market  gardener  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  a  strong,  enterprising  firm,  aud 
our  readers  will  examine  the  catalogue  with 
satisfaction. 

J.  M.  McCullough’s  Sons,  Cincinnati,  O. 
— A  neat,  handsome  catalogue  of  100  pages  of 
garden,  field  and  flower  seeds,  plants,  vinps, 
bulbs,  roots,  garden  and  farm  implements, 
etc.  Five  pages  are  given  to  the  “Language 
of  Flowers.”  A  very  excellent  steel  engraving 
of  Mr.  McCullough  the  elder  appears  as  a 
frontispiece.  Fourteen  pages  are  devoted  to 
novelties  and  kinds  of  special  merit.  Spray¬ 
ing  bellows,  force  pumps,  insecticides,  etc.;  a 
list  of  grass  seeds,  Johnson  Grass,  Teosinte, 
Millet,  Alfalfa,  Sainfoin,  oats,  field-peas,  sor¬ 
ghums,  etc.,  are  presented  in  this  catalogue 
which  well  merits  a  careful  going  over. 

Samuel  Wilson,  Mechanicsville,  Pa. — This 
catalogue  presents  an  unusual  number  of 
novelties  and  specialties  among  grains,  vege¬ 
tables,  melons,  potatoes,  flowers,  and  poultry. 
A  breed  new  to  us  is  announced  as  Scotch 
Brahmas,  a  cross  between  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Light  Brahmas,  resembling  the  latter,  but 
without  leg  feathers.  A  new  potato  called 
Boley’s  Northern  Spy  is  praised  unqualifiedly. 

George  W.  P.  Jerrard,  Caribou,  Me.— All 
who  are  interested  in  potato-growing  should 
see  this  catalogue,  which  makes  potatoes  a 
specialty.  The  Dandy  and  Queen  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  new  kinds  of  great  merit.  The  Ohio, 
Jr.,  Sunlit  Star,  Pedigree  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Early  Maine,  Morning  Star,  Empire  State, 
Stray  Beauty,  Pearl  of  Savoy,  Belle,  etc.,  are 
among  those  of  the  regular  list.  Mr.  Jerrard 
offers  potato  seeds ;  that  is,  true  seeds  from  the 
“seed  ball.”  We  hope  our  readers  will  take 
the  Rural’s  advice  and  try  raising  seedling 
potatoes.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  now  in  the 
house  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  the  young  plants 
set  out  in  the  garden  in  late  May. 

Price  &  Reed  (Successors  of  Price  & 
Knickerbocker),  Albany,  JS.Y.— A  large-sized 
illustrated  catalogue  of  flower,  field  and  gar¬ 
den  seeds  as  well  as  plants  and  vines.  In  the 
potato  list  may  be  found  the  Rural  Blush, 
Empire  State,  Early  Sunrise,  Early  Ohio,  etc. 
Catalogue  free  on  application. 

I.  V.  Faust,  64  and  66  N.  Front  St. ,  and  100 
Arch  St. ,  Philadelphia  Pa. — The  Philadelphia 
seedsmen  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to 
which  firm  shall  offer  the  longest  lists  of  strik¬ 
ing  varieties.  The  present  catalogue  is  not  an 
exception. 

Wm.  H.  Smith,  1018  Market  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.— An  illustrated  catalogue  of  100 
pages,  which  offers  all  the  usual  seeds  for  the 
garden  and  farm,  with  full  lists  of  the  leading 
kinds  of  novelties. 

Economy  Cash  Book. — A  copy  of  this 
volume  is  sent  by  the  publishers,  Smith  Bros., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  book  is  designed  to 
aid  those  who  find  ordinary  account-keeping 
irksome  because  of  the  labor  required  to  keep 
an  elaborate  set  of  books.  It  is  a  very  in¬ 
geniously-arranged  affair,  and  so  simple  that 
the  dullest  can  understand  it.  Economy  is 
wealib.  No  economy  is  possible  without  a 
strict  account  of  all  financial  operations.  The 
book  is  sold  for  85  cents. 


Alfred  Bridgeman,  37  East  Nineteenth 
Street,  New  York. — A  plain,  comprehensive, 
well-printed  catalogue,  issued  by  an  old  house 
of  the  first  standing.  Vegetable,  grass,  flower 
seeds,  etc. 

F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  804  Massachusetts 
Street,  Lawrence,  Kansas. — Illustrated  des¬ 
criptive  catalogue  of  seeds  for  the  garden  and 
farm.  The  Improved  Learning  Corn  is  com¬ 
mended. 

R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill. — An  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  (70  pages)  and  Garden  Guide. 
This  is  crowded  with  illustrations  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  presented. 

William  Bull,  536  Kings  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.  W. — An  illustrated  catalogue  of 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  lily  bulbs,  gladioli  and  rare 
plants. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  England. 
— An  illustrated  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all 
kinds. 


VU Oman’s  IVork. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


HOME  COURTESY. 


Edmond  Henderson,  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  London  police  force,  “it  is  the  great 
and  necessary  characteristic  of  the  metropol¬ 
itan  police  force  ”  If  more  of  this  admirable 
characteristic  of  civility  were  applied  to  the 
petty  details  of  family  life,  there  would  be 
fewer  unhappy  homes.  There  is  nothing  that 
costs  so  little,  or  is  worth  so  much,  as  good 
manners,  gentleness  of  action  aud  kindness  of 
speech.  Many  men,  aye  and  women  too, 
would  not  dream  of  meeting  an  ordinary  ac¬ 
quaintance  without  a  courteous  “Good-morn¬ 
ing!”  or  “Good-evening!”  who  will  yet  enter 
their  own  homes,  and  hang  up  their  hats  with¬ 
out  ever  a  word  to  the  partners  of  their  joys 
and  sorrows.  “Harry  never  kisses  me  good¬ 
bye  any  more.”  sobbed  a  wife  of  a  year. 
That  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Five 

( Continued  on  page  98.) 


Did  you  ever  try  any  shadow  pantomines? 

They  are  a  source  of  endless  fun  for  a  win¬ 
ter’s  evening.  A  big  curtain  of  sheeting  and 
some  well-arranged  lamps  are  all  the  proper¬ 
ties  necessary.  Some  little  rehearsal  is  needed, 
until  the  stage  manager  gets  the  “bang”  of 
the  arrangements,  but  a  little  practice  soon 
obviates  any  difficulty.  Of  course,  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  in  semi-darkness  in  front  of  the  cur¬ 
tain;  the  lamps  are  behind  the  performers. 

Some  comic  poem  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
shadow  pictures.  One  very  funny  thing  is 
the  Adventures  of  Susan  Jane;  the  characters 
are  the  heroine,  her  sweetheart,  her  stern 
father,  the  villain,  the  lark  and  the  sun.  The 
lark  and  the  sun  are  cut  out  in  paper,  and 
soar  upwards  by  means  of  a  string. 

A  duel  between  a  giant  and  a  dwarf  is  an¬ 
other  funny  thing;  the  person  who  plays  the 
giant  stands  very  near  the  lamps,  which  in¬ 
creases  his  apparent  hight.  Long  swords  are 
used,  and  the  giant  falls,  shedding  huge  drops 
of  gore,  produced  by  squeezing  water  out  of  a 
sponge.  A  little  ingenuity  will  vary  the  ef¬ 
fects  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

*  *  * 

It  is*a  very  encouraging  thing  to  see  some¬ 
thing  in  vogue  so  sensible  as  some  of  the  hoods 
worn  this  winter.  Women  are  beginning  to 
think  that  a  comfortable  head  covering  is 
more  becoming  than  a  fashionable  hat,  with 
the  added  prospect  of  neuralgia  and  frozen 
ears.  One  of  the  prettiest  things  in  this  line 
is  the  Puritan  hood.  It  is  exactly  the 
style  worn  by  old  time  Puritan  maidens— just 
such  a  covering  as  John  Alden’s  Priscilla 
might  have  worn.  It  consists  of  three  pieces, 
center  and  two  side  forms.  It  is  worn  by 
women  and  children  alike,  little  and  big. 


BARGAINS 

IN 

DRESS  GOODS. 


JAMES  McCKEERY  A  CO. 

are  offering  Special  Inducements  in  Wool 
Dress  Goods  : 

‘2500  yards  Tricotine  in  a  variety  ot  Plain 
colors  at  50  cents  a  yard;  good  value  at 
$1.00. 

1800  yards  T.adies’  Clotli  in  sell  colored 
checks,  all  wool,  54  inches  wide,  at  75  cents 
per  yard;  worth  $1.25 

2200  yards  Cheviot  Checks,  lor  tailor- 
made  suits  all  new  designs,  54  inches  wide, 
$1 .00  per  yard. 

1750  yards  Plaid  Suiting,  all  wool,  44 
inches  wide,  at  75  cents  per  yard;  former 
price  $1.25 

2400  yards  all-wool  Pencil  Stripe,  54 
inches  wide,  50  cents  per  yard;  well  worth 
$1.00. 

Many  of  the  above  are  suitable  lor  Spring 
wear,  they  are  remarkable  value,  and 
should  interest  every  purchaser  of  wool 
Dress  Goods. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

Iroin  any  part  ol  the  country  will  receive 
careful  anil  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  lltli  St., 
5iew  York. 


We  do  not  as  a  nation  give  sufficient  at¬ 
tention  to  the  cultivation  of  good  man¬ 
ners.  T  hold  it  as  an  axiom  that  where  the 
heart  is  right  the  actions  will  be  also.  But  this 
is  one  of  the  occasions  where  people  should  be 
taught  to  assume  a  virtue  if  they  have  it  not. 
London  Queen  says:  “the  want  of  good  man¬ 
ners— indeed  of  any  manners  at  all — has  its 
root  in  the  way  children  are  left  almost 
entirely  to  governesses  and  servants.”  So 
perhaps,  it  is  true  of  the  world  at  large,  that 
good  manners  are  at  a  discount.  Here  in 
America  children  are  not  so  universally  left 
to  the  mercies  of  servants  as  they  are  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  fault  must  lie  more  at  the  door 
of  parents.  You  can  not  begin  to  teach  a 
child  refinement  of  manners  too  soon. 
The  other  day  dining  with  a  friend  at  one  of 
the  fashionable  family  hotels  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  her  son,  a  lovely  little  lad  of  four,  with 
golden  hair  worn  in  the  fashion  of  a  courtier 
of  the  time  of  King  Charles  II,  with  the  man¬ 
ners  too  of  a  little  courtier,  gravely  preceded 
us  to  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  held  it 
open,  and  waited  for  us  to  pass  out  first.  He 
takes  off  his  hat  with  the  grace  of  a  prince, 
which  little  courtesies  do  not  spoil  in  the  least 
his  more  childish  graces.  But  with  children 
it  is  of  no  use  to  preach  what  we  do  not 
practice,  and  how  many  patre-fainiliasesdo  we 
find  especially  among  people  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  will  practice  these  little  every-day 
acts  of  courtesy.  When  I  said  I  held  it  to  be 
an  axiom  that  the  actions  would  be  right 
where  the  heart  was,  I  did  not  mean  that  a 
great,  and  good-hearted,  but  otherwise  uncul¬ 
tivated  person  would  never  fail  in  the  little 
untaught  rules  of  etiquette,  but  that  he  would 
never  grossly  offend.  It  is  more  often  thought¬ 
lessness  than  ignorance  that  leads  to  a  want 
of  good  manners. 

“I  lay  great  stress  upon  civility,”  said  Sir 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

WASHINGTON  NURSERIES. 

OUR  catalogue  of 

NEW,  RAKE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
PLANTS 

For  1888  will  be  really  in  February  It  contains  list  of 
all  the  most  beautiful  and'Rare  Greenhouse  and  Hot¬ 
house  plants  in  cultivation,  as  well  as  all  novelties  of 
merit  well  Rrown  and  at  very  low  prices.  Every 
plant  lover  should  have  a  copy. 

ORC  HIDS.— A  very  large  stock  of  choice  East  In¬ 
dian.  American,  etc.  Also  Catalogue  of  Roses.  Or¬ 
chids,  Trees,  etc.  All  free  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  BIG  OFFER. "W 

How  to  Invest  25  Cents. 

Men  of  brains  often  work  for  years  to  invent  a 
si  n  pie  article,  and  when  completed,  for  the  wantof 
capital  to  place  it  before  the  public,  it  is  lost  in  the 
crowd,  and  is  never  heard  of.  The  accompanying 

illustration  is  an  in¬ 
vention  of  RARE 
interest  to  every 
FEMALE  in  the 
land.  The  inventor 
and  owrner,  (a  very 
poor  man),  came  to 
us  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  ASTONISHING 
very  liberal  offer, 
said:  “I  have  an 
article  here  known  as  the 
FAST  K  N  I  T  TING 
MACHINE,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  you  have  a  very 
large  circulation,  and  I 
being  very  anxious  to  place 
It  In  the  hands  of  every  lady,  I  would  be  willing  to 
give  away  to  the  subscribers  of  your  paper, 
absolutely  free,  Fifty  Thousand,  merely  to  in¬ 
troduce  them;  or.  in  other  words,  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement;  for,’’  he  continued,  “it  is  an  article  that 
every  woman  who  ever  sees  it  will  want.  It  is  very 
fascinating,  useful  and  instructive.  It  will 
charm  the  girls,  and  promote  the  industry  of  ALL. 
The  Knitter  being  made  of  a  variety  of  colored 
wood  and  bright  wire  work,  is  handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Over  one  hundred  different  articles  ot  beau¬ 
tiful  designs  can  be  made  with  this  machine.  (  om- 
plete  directions  for  using  sent  with  each  R  nit  ter. 

We  immediately  accepted  his  proposition,  and  have 
decided  to  give  away  FREE,  one  of  the  above 
described  machines  to  every  person  who  will  agree 
to  show  it  to  their  acquaintances,  and  send  only 
25  cents,  (stamps),  for  ONE  YEAR'S  subscription 
to  THE  METROPOLITAN,  themost  com plete 
family  periodical  of  its  class  in  America.  It  is  hand¬ 
somely  printed  and  illustrated;  it  is  a  mammoth 
journal  of  48  long  columns,  and  contains  a  splendid 
variety  of  serial  and  short  stories,  sketches,  poems, 
romances,  household,  fashion  and  fancy  work  notes, 
amusing  articles,  condensed  notes  on  art,  religion, 
politics,  news,  mechanics,  literature,  agriculture  and 
kindred  topics.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  grand¬ 
est  offers  ever  made  by  any  Publisher  in  America, 
as  a  premium,  and  every  one  should  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  RARE  bargains  are  very  scarce,  I  his 
offer  will  not  be  made  again,  so  wriie  at  once,  and 
enclose  25  cents  (stamps),  and  address  plainly, 

Pubs.  METROPOLITAN,  44  Broadway,  N.YV 
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years  later  there  was  an  armed  neutrality  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  five  years  later  she  went 
home  to  her  mother.  Years  ago  I  used  to 
meet  in  society  a  literary  gentleman  of  note 
whose  bonhommie  made  him  the  center  of  at¬ 
traction  of  every  circle.  I  secretly  rejoiced 
at  the  thought  of  his  probably  ideal  home 
and  happy  wife.  I  afterward  came  to  know 
his  wife  intimately,  and  to  be  on  so  friendly  a 
footing  with  the  family  as  to  see  the  true  in¬ 
wardness  of  their  life,  and  I  found  that  my 
model  gentleman  rewarded  himself  for  his  fine 
manners  abroad  by  going  to  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme  at  home.  As  Rowland  Hill  said 
of  a  man’s  religion,  so  I  say  of  his  manners, 
I  do  not  think  much  of  them  unless  his  cat 
and  dog  be  the  happier  for  them. 

ALICE  GOLDSMITH. 


REDUCED  PATTERN  OF  PURITAN 
HOOD. 

The  hood  has  two  seams  where  the  side 
forms  the  fastening  to  the  center.  It  is  fitted 
smoothly  to  the  head  of  the  wearer,  and,  with 
the  rounded  point  coming  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  it  is  very  becoming.  For  an  adult 
the  center  piece  should  be  15  inches  long,  three 
inches  wide  in  the  back  and  four  in  front. 
The  side  form  is  about  seven  inches  wide  at 
the  widest  part  and  five  inches  at  the  bottom. 
The  hood  is  trimmed  with  a  ribbon  bow  on 
the  top,  and  the  edge  is  finished  with  a  cord 
or  ruehing.  It  may  be  made  in  cloth,  velvet, 
or  plush,  lined  and  padded  with  batting. 

*  *  * 

Many  of  the  papers  have  been  making  fun 
of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  because  she  advises 
women  not  to  wash  their  faces  very  often. 
She  says  that  a  thorough  rubbing  with  almond 
meal  will  both  cleanse  and  soften  the  skin, 
while  water  will  coarsen  and  discolor  it.  Such 
a  habit  seems  decidedly  dirty  according  to 
our  ideas;  we  believe  in  water  and  lots  of  it 
too.  But  it  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  use  a 
quantity  of  soap  on  the  face;  it  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  clear  tepid  water. 
Very  hot  or  very  cold  water  is  equally  bad 
for  both  face  and  hands.  Lemon  juice  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  thing  for  removing  stains  from 
the  hands,  but  it  is  apt  to  destroy  the  polish 
of  the  nails,  so  should  be  used  carefully.  A 
capital  thing  for  those  whose  hands  chap  read¬ 
ily  is  a  mixture  of  one-third  water  to  two 
thirds  glycerine,  containing  a  pinch  of  borax 
and  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  This  should  be 
used  after  every  washing;  it  whitens  as  well 
as  softens  the  hands.  It  is  always  a  mistake 
to  let  the  hands  go  merely  because  one  has  to 
do  rough  work ;  a  few  minutes’  attention  daily 
saves  a  good  deal  of  discomfort. 

A  PIE-EATER’S  PROTECT. . 


H.  S.  C. 

Mary  Wager-Fisher  has  raised  herself 
nearly  to  the  top  round  of  the  ladder  as  an  in¬ 
teresting  writer  for  the  Rural,  and  I  am  sor¬ 
ry  that  her  letter  in  Rural  of  Jan.  21  was 
ever  written,  as  we  all  dislike  to  have  our 
idols  broken.  What  pie-eating  has  to  do  with 
the  ‘‘dark  side”  of  farming,  I  am  not  able  to 
see.  • 

Now  I  am  not  a  farmer,  only  doing  a  little 
in  the  way  of  small  fruits,  etc.  I  do  not  chew, 
smoke,  or  drink  whiskey,  but  I  do  eat  pie. 

For  the  last  60  years  I  have  eaten  one  piece 
of  pie  a  day.  That  is  equal  to  21,360  pieces, 
divided  by  six  makes  3,560  pies, and  I  am  alive 
yet. 

My  father  was  a  pie  eater  and  lived  to  over 
80.  Both  my  grandfathers  were  pie-eaters 
and  both  survived  over  80  years.  No  doubt 
my  great  grandfathers  ate  all  the  pie  they 
could  get  and  perhaps  cried  for  more.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  four-fifths  of  the  oldest  people 
in  this  country  are  pie-eaters — pretty  strong 
evidence  that  pie  is  not  a  deadly  poison.  But 
then  I  suppose  we  all  belong  to  the  “back- 
woods  of  gastronomy”  and  have  “stomachs  of 
an  ostrich.” 

I  am  pleased  she  gave  us  one  thing  to  be 
thankful  for.  I  am  sure  a  strong  stomach 
is  a  great  blessing.  The  Rural  can  hardly 
imagine  how  I  feel  to  know  that  my  ances¬ 
tors  and  myself  all  belong  to  this  “vulgar 
plebeian,  mean-to-the-last-gasp”  class.  I  sup¬ 
pose  if  eating  pie  had  not  dulled  my  finer  sen¬ 
sibilities.  I  should  have  known  it  before. 

Mrs.  Fisher  would  have  us  eat  eggs  and 
milk.  Now  neither  eggs  nor  milk  agree  with 
me,  but  if  combined  in  a  good  pie  and  sugar- 
coated  a  little  I  do  not  scorn  them. 

It  is  pure  folly  for  one  person  to  make  bill- 
of-fare  for  another,  “What  is  meat  for  one  is 
poison  for  another.” 

After  60  years’  trial,  I  claim  that  pie  prop¬ 
erly  made  is  not  unhealthy.  Tea  or  coffee 
can  be,  and  often  is  so  made  as  to  be  un¬ 
healthy. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  give  women  full  cred¬ 
it  as  home  builders,  for  I  am  sure  a  home 
without  a  woman  could  not  be  a  home  for  me. 
No  doubt  many  women  work  too  hard  and 


perhaps  farmers’  wives  work  harder  than 
others,  and  I  think  many  men  work  too  hard. 
I  do  not  believe  that  even  many  farmers’ 
wives  are  more  overworked  than  men.  Would 
Mrs.  Fisher’s  home  be  complete  without  a 
a  man? 

CONCERNING  HIRED  HANDS. 


E.  R. 

In  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  Jan.  21, 1 
notice  an  article  from  Mrs.  Mary  Wager 
Fisher,  from  which  I  quote  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  concerning  farm  labor. 

“It  is  evident  enough,  even  to  a  stupid 
mind,  that  the  boarding  and  lodging  of  farm 
hands  is  a  very  sore  grievance  to  most  women 
on  the  farm.  The  hired  man  may  be  very 
nice,  and  even  of  better  blood  and  breeding 
than  his  employers;  but  the  cast  of  feeling  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  To  cook,  to 
wash,  to  iron,  to  have  him  sitting  about  the 
house,  and  to  make  his  bed — an  indignity  that 
no  woman  should  allow  herself  to  assume.  If 
the  farm  hand  cannot  be  eliminated  altogeth¬ 
er,  eliminate  him  as  much  as  possible;  if  it  is 
not  the  custom  so  to  do  in  your  neighborhood, 
begin  by  making  it  so.”  She  further  suggests 
that  all  the  farm  help  employed  by  hire, 
should  be  boarded  and  lodged  by  the  occu¬ 
pants  cf  tenant  houses. 

Now  is  not  the  essence  of  the  above  state¬ 
ments  a  choice  display  of  wisdom, coming  from 
the  pen  of  a  woman  whose  influence  should 
edify  the  farming  population!  If  the  farm 
hand  is  a  necessary  evil,  as  the  above  remarks 
imply,  and  his  presence  becomes  so  annoying 
and  burdensome  that  the  good  house-wife  can 
no  longer  tolerate  him  in  the  household,  how 
kind  and  consistent  would  it  be  to  shift  the 
“dreaded  mortal”  into  a  tenant  house  where 
the  incumbrance  may  be  heaped  upon  another 
woman  and  family,  who  probably  understand 
the  true  principles  of  life  quite  as  well  as  their 
more  fortunate  neighbors  who  have  more 
wealth!  If  all  the  households  in  the  respecta¬ 
ble  circles  of  society  should  protest  against 
the  admission  of  hired  hands  within  a  due 
range  of  Christian  hospitality,  what  would  be 
the  result;  how  would  such  indifference  affect 
the  welfare  of  those  who  are  unfortunately 
placed  in  subjection  to  selfish  authority? 

Did  the  pioneers  who  laid  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  great  progress  of  agriculture 
rests,  make  such  a  marked  distinction  be¬ 
tween  master  and  servant?  I  would  sugges’t 
that  Mi's.  F.  concentrate  her  ingenuity,  and 
invent  a  self-propelling  machine,  by  the  use 
of  which  all  farm  labor  may  be  successfully 
performed,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
much-despised  vexation  of  farm  help  may  be 
exterminated.  No  doubt,  millions  of  farmers 
would  buy  the  machine ;  and  the  U.  S.  would 
grant  Letters  Patent  for  it. 

It  is  understood  and  acknowledged  by  all 
intelligent  farmers,  that  a  line  should  be 
drawn  between  farmers’  families  and  their 
hired  help;  but  good  judgment  and  unselfish 
interests  should  be  exercised  and  the  division 
made  in  the  proper  place.  Those  farmers  who 
employ  many  hands  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  open  the  household  to  all;  and  if 
the  average  farmer  prefers  to  pay  his  hired 
hands  the  requisite  amount  extra  to  “find” 
themselves  rather  than  to  admit  them  into  his 
household  as  regular  boarders,  it  is  fair  and 
right.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm 
hands  in  half  a  dozen  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  are  the  sons  of  respectable  far¬ 
mers — many  of  them  are  employed  by  their 
own  parents,  and  I  defy  Mrs.  Fisher,  or  any 
other  would-be  reformer,  to  distinguish  a  farm 
hand  from  a  farmer’s  son  in  the  better  class 
of  society ;  in  church, at  home,  or  in  their  man¬ 
ners  and  education;  they  dine  at  the  same 
table,  ride  in  the  same  carriage  and  even  wor¬ 
ship  the  same  God.  These  hired  men  under¬ 
stand  how  to  appreciate  the  hospitality  of  a 
household,  and  their  good  conduct  entitles 
them  to  the  social  position  which  they  occupy, 
and  the  privacy  essential  to  the  proper  exer¬ 
cise  of  family  association  is  not  molested. 
Their  labor  is  profitable  at  the  usual  price  paid 
for  it;  and  the  intelligent  farmer  is  liberal- 
minded  enough  not  to  estimate  a  working¬ 
man’s  value  simply  by  the  manual  labor  per¬ 
formed. 

In  many  of  the  States,  the  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  are  sufficient  to  enable  farmers  to  se¬ 
cure  comfortable  support  and  fair  education, 
without  devoting  all  their  time  to  drudgery, 
or  imposing  irksome  tasks  upon  their  house¬ 
holds.  And  if  a  man  is  hired  who  is  of  “better 
blood  and  breeding  than  his  employer,”  as 
Mrs.  F.  alluded,  I  think  that  to  shut  him  out 
simply  because  he  is  a  hired  man,  would  not 
be  consistent  with  reason  or  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship.  But  if  the  farmer  prefers  to  close  his 
doors  to  exclude  the  invasion  of  inferior  hired 
help,  with  a  view  to  maintain  an  exalted 
household,  or  to  provide  against  excessive 
household  drudgery,  it  is  his  privilege  to  do 
so,  and  there  is  no  cause  to  blame  him.  I 
think  that  the  would-be  reformers  who  have 


protested  so  emphatically  against  the  social 
position  now  occupied  by  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  hand,  should  devote  a  part  of  their 
writing  to  something  that  would  help  to  exalt 
him  to  a  higher  standard,  instead  of  trying  to 
“eliminate”  him.  Having  been  a  farm  hand 
myself  and  since  then  employed  upwards  of  a 
hundred  men  in  various  capacities,  I  have 
something  more  than  theory  upon  which  to 
establish  my  views  on  the  subject  of  farm  la¬ 
bor.  If  my  views  are  too  liberal  to  meet  with 
the  approval  of  agricultural  teachers,  then 
half  a  million  of  our  American  farmers  will 
need  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  households. 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

Two  of  the  lecturers  before  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  the  present 
winter,  are  women,  and  the  leading  city  jour¬ 
nal  says  of  the  list,  it  “is  one  no  city  can  sur¬ 
pass  and  few  equal.”  The  scope  of  women’s 
work  has  so  enlarged  within  the  past  25  years 
that  it  is  folly  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
what  women  are  fitted  to  do.  Any  lawyer 
will  tell  you  that  his  profession  comprehends 
the  most  wearisome  drudgery,  and  yet  there 
are,  by  recent  count,  about  60  women  in  the 
country  practicing  law.  The  Kansas  woman 
who  is  mayoi  of  her  town  says  that  she  has 
not  found  the  duties  of  her  office  either  bur¬ 
densome  or  degrading.  “Although  United 
States  Marshall  sounds  formidable,  yet  its  du¬ 
ties  are  what  any  ordinarily  bright  woman 
can  perform.  They  are  sometimes  entrusted 
to  men  who  are  stupid,  rather  than  bright. 
The  only  wonder  is,  when  women  are  appoint¬ 
ed  to  “new”  positions  of  trust,  that  they 
weren’t  so  appointed  long  ago. 

There  ought  to  be,  on  an  average,  two  good 
women  physicians  in  every  township  in  the 
United  States.  Quacks  in  medicine  are  an 
abomination,  but  the  women  in  the  medical 
profession  who  have  been  regulaUy  educated 
for  their  work  have  had,  and  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive,  more  thorough  and  pi’olonged  training 
than  the  average  male  medical  student,  and  in 
so  far  are  justly  entitled  to  a  full  measure  of 
confidence  from  the  public.  But  in  medicine, 
as  in  everything  else,  more  depends  up¬ 
on  what  the  woman  is  by  nature  than  by  train¬ 
ing.  No  amount  of  education  will  put  into 
the  head  of  man  or  woman  what  God  with¬ 
held. 

One  of  the  most  lucrative  trades  in  which 
men  and  women  can  engage,  is  that  of  dress¬ 
making.  A  woman  who  can  cut  economical¬ 
ly,  fit  smoothly,  who  has  taste  in  designing 
and  ingenuity  in  construction,  is  sure  of  un¬ 
failing  and  well-paid  employment,  for  there 
is  no  end  to  the  making  of  gowns,  and  an  ar¬ 
tistic  and  well  made  gown  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  The  business,  however, 
requires  brains  and  judgment — two  ingredi¬ 
ents  that  money  cannot  buy,  except  in  hiring 
people  who  possess  them.  To  send  home  with 
the  finished  garment  the  left  over  pieces, 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  some  dressmakers  to 
entertain,  and  might  be  one  stepping-stone 
to  success. 

Wellesley  College  (for  women)  is  in  need  of 
a  new  president.  Salary  $5,1100.  Only  wo¬ 
men  need  apply.  Ordinary  school  teaching 
by  women  in  New  England  is  paid  for  in  sal¬ 
aries  averaging  $43.85  per  month,  while  men 
in  the  same  occupation  receive  an  average 
salary  of  $120.72  per  month.  In  Colorado, 
where  women  are  fewer,  they  receive  an  aver¬ 
age  salary  of  $67.63.  In  West  Virginia, 
equality  reigns— men  and  women  are  paid 
alike.  The  young  woman  who  “goes  West,” 
generally  succeeds,  possibly  because  she  has 
courage  and  energy,  and  would  succeed  any¬ 
where. 


In  the  recently  published  life  of  Charles 
Sumner,  one  is  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
he  had  a  twin  sister,  who  lived  to  be  20  years 
old,  and  then  died  of  consumption.  The  twins 
weighed  three  pounds  each  at  birth.  “Tall 
oaks  from  little  acorns  grow.” 

“Newspaper  Clubs”  are  not  altogether  new, 
but  they  are  very  good  when  properly  directed. 
The  object  is  for  women  (particularly  young 
women)  to  congregate  once  a  week  and  discuss 
the  news  of  the  day,  each  one  to  contribute  all 
she  knows  of  value  concerning  the  French  cri¬ 
sis,  the  new  President,  the  tariff  on  sugar, 
Gladstone  and  Ireland,  the  food  that  produces 
Anarchists,  the  literary  qualities  in  the  last 
book  by  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  etc.,  etc. 
Where  there  is  a  man  or  woman  of  ability  and 
tact  to  lead  in  these  meetings,  and  who  is  well 
posted  on  current  matters,  these  “clubs”  can 
be  made  very  profitable  indeed.  They  furnish 
the  kind  of  gossip  that  goes  to  the  making  of 
history, and  not  to  the  defamation  of  the  next- 
door  neighbor. 

If  women  would  realize  what  is  the  absolute 
fact,  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  human 


like  all  other  men,  and  neither  better  Christ¬ 
ians  than  a  great  many  lawyers — and  often 
with  less  strength  of  character — there  would 
be  fewer  ecclesiastical  scandals.  A  preacher, 
if  a  gentleman,  should  be  treated  as  such,  but 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  minister  is  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  for  treating  him  with  any  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  intimacy  than  if  he  were  your  attorney 
or  your  grocer.  One  of  my  friends  has  for  his 
book  motto,  “Not  by  whom,  but  how.”  Bo  in 
our  estimate  of  men  and  women,  we  should 
take  their  measure  in  their  character  and  not 
in  their  profession.  It  is  not  what  people  do, 
but  what  they  are  that  constitutes  their  value. 
Moreover,  it  is  always  the  part  of  good  sense, 
and  of  discretion,  to  give  one’s  confidence 
slowly.  A  secret  once  told  can  never  be  re¬ 
called.  and  what  one  cannot  keep  for  herself 
she  cannot  fairly  expect  another  to  keep  for 
her. 

A  little  powdered  alum  beaten  in  white  of 
egg,  and  rubbed  on  the  hands  at  night  (draw 
on  old  kid  gloves),  will  whiten  the  skin— this 
for  the  “vain  sisters.” 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Rise!  for  the  dayis  passing, 

And  you  lie  dreaming  on: 

The  others  have  buckled  their  armor 
And  forth  to  the  tight  have  gone. 

A  place  in  the  ranks  awaits  you. 

Each  man  has  some  part  to  play: 

The  Past  and  the  Future  are  looking 
In  the  face  of  the  stern  To-day. 

— Adelaide  A.  Prootor... 

Phillip  Brooks  concludes  that  no  true 
man  can  live  a  half-life  when  he  has  genuinely 
learned  that  it  is  only  a  half-life.  The  other 
half,  the  higher  half,  must  haunt  him . 

Helen  Jackson  says:  It  is  a  piteous 
thing  to  see  how,  in  this  life,  the  gentler  and 
finer  organized  nature  is  always  the  one  to 
suffer  most,  and  come  off  vanquished  in  col¬ 
lisions,  and  the  coarse-grained,  brutal  one  to 
triumph . 

Carlyle  desires  us  to  remember  now  and 
always,  that  life  is  no  idle  dream,  but  a  sol¬ 
emn  reality  based  upon  eternity  and  encom¬ 
passed  by  eternity.  Find  out  your  task: 
stand  to  it;  the  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work . 

The  Independent  says:  The  tender  affec¬ 
tions,  especially  those  of  the  family,  which 
bind  men  together  in  this  world,  are  largely 
the  source  of  their  earthly  happiness.  And 
yet  these  very  affections,  when  ruptured  and 
lacerated  by  the  death  of  those  we  love,  be¬ 
come  the  source  of  the  most  exquisite  anguish 
known  to  the  human  heart.  God  be  praised 
that  in  Heaven  there  is  no  death,  and  no  sor¬ 
row  over  the  dead . 

The  way  to  get  the  most  out  of  this  life  is 
to  begin  the  work  at  as  early  a  period  as  pos¬ 
sible,  then  and  there  to  form  some  definite 
plan  of  what  life  shall  be,  to  prepare  for  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  and  then,  the  plan  be¬ 
ing  right  and  wise,  to  pursue  it  with  an  un¬ 
faltering  step  in  the  fear  of  God  to  the  end  of 
life.  This  is  the  best  general  rule  of  which 
we  can  think  . . 

Dr.  Young  says:  “Man  is  immortal  until 
his  work  is  done.”  Then,  and  not  before, 
death  comes  and  transfers  him  to  another 
world.  Then  God  assigns  to  him  a  destiny 
according  to  the  character  of  his  work . 

No  man  is  so  important  that  he  cannot  be 
spared  from  this  world;  and  as  soon  as  he 
disappears  therefrom  by  death,  every  man 
begins  to  be  forgotten ;  and  unless  there  be 
some  remarkable  #fact  or  facts  in  his  earthly 
history,  he  will,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  be  forgotten  altogether.  Living  men 
are  too  much  occupied  with  the  matters  of 
life  to  give  much  attention  to  dead  men. 
What  a  mere  bubble  is  fame;  how  soon  it 
bursts . 


CONDUCTED.  BY  MRS.  AMINES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


UNEXPECTED  GUESTS. 

I  have  before  me  a  number  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  in  which  a  writer  refers  to 
unexpected  company  brought  home  by  our 
usually  larger,  if  not  better  half.  I  am  so 
accustomed  to  having  unexpected  guests  at 
meal  time,  that  I  ventured  to  write  and  give 
some  of  my  experiences.  Years  ago,  when  I 
was  first  married,  an  old  lady  friend  gave  me 
some  excellent  advice  in  regard  to  company. 

Her  family  was  small  (only  herself  and  hus- 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 
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band),  yet  a  person  could  never  go  there  for  a 
friendly  visit  and  find  her  unprepared.  No 
apologies  were  ever  made,  although  things 
were  of  the  plainest,  as  the  family  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  practice  great  economy,  their  means 
being  limited.  But  the  cordial  welcome,  and 
the  ease  with  which  a  visitor  was  entertained 
made  people  feel  that  they  never  came  at  the 
wrong  time. 

Very  different  was  the  way  in  which  I  had 
been  brought  up.  My  step-mother,  although 
a  good  woman,  was  one  of  the  Marthas. 

Unexpected  company  was  her  greatest 
aversion.  Two  or  three  times  a  year  she 
gave  a  tea  party.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
elaborate  table  which  she  always  desired  to 
set,  tired  her  so  much  that  when  the  expected 
guests  arrived  she  was  too  wearied  to  enjoy 
their  company.  And  when  they  were  gone 
she  experienced  a  feeling  of  relief  because  the 
affair  was  over.  When  I  first  began  to  pre¬ 
side  over  a  home  of  my  own,  I  thought  I 
would  not  allow  myself  to  be  disturbed  if  a 
friend  dropped  in  unexpectedly.  But  it  took 
time  for  me  to  shake  myself  out  of  the  rut  in 
which  I  had  been  led  for  some  years.  Some 
time  after  my  marriage  I  was  talking  on  the 
subject  to  my  elderly  friend  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  She  said  to  me,  “Company  never 
disturbs  me.  If  rich  people  come  to  see  me, 

I  know  they  have  things  good  enough  at 
home.  If  poor  people  come,  I  know  I  have  as 
good  as  they  have.”  This,  then,  was  her 
secret,  which,  added  to  her  natural  ease  of 
manner,  made  young  and  old  always  enjoy 
themselves  when  visiting  her.  As  my  family 
cares  increased,  I  found  that  if  I  wished  to 
enjoy  life  at  all,  I  muso  often  let  the  morrow 
take  thought  for  its  own  affairs. 

If  I  knew  company  was  coming,  of  course 
I  had  my  meals  prepared  beforehand  so  that 
I  might  have  the  more  time  to  spend  with 
them;  but  if  they  came  unexpectedly,  I  sim¬ 
ply  set  my  table  and  made  no  excuses.  I  think 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  meals  I  ever  enjoyed 
was  at  a  time  when  I  had  prepared  a  dinner 
for  five,  and  had  sent  out  to  the  goodmau  to 
come  in  and  partake  thereof.  He  sent  me  in 
word  he  would  bring  in  a  gentleman  with  him 
Auother  plate,  knife,  fork,  and  napkin  were 
put  on  the  table,  chairs  were  set  and  we  were 
just  about  to  occupy  them,  when  our  family 
physician  walked  in  with  another  gentleman 
with  him.  For  just  a  moment  I  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  I  feared  there  would  not  be  enough  to 
‘  ‘go  around.”  But  more  plates, etc., were  added. 
There  was  plenty  of  nice  bread  and  butter 
in  the  pantry,  part  of  a  sheet  of  warm  ginger¬ 
bread  was  cut  and  put  on  the  table.  As  we  chat¬ 
ted  over  our  dinner  and  the  doctor  brought 
up  reminiscences  of  his  army  life,  I  doubt  if 
any  of  us  gave  a  thought  to  the  rapid  disap¬ 
pearance  of  our  “boiled dish.”  At  another  time 
my  husband  brought  in  a  gentleman  to  dine 
who  was  at  the  time  a  stranger  to  us  both.  I 
noticed  he  hesitated  a  moment  as  he  entered 
the  dining-room ;  but  I  did  not  think  of  it 
again  until  some  time  afterward,  when  he 
told  me  that  frequently  when  a  host  invited 
him  in  to  partake  of  a  meal  he  would  find  ho 
was  not  always  welcome  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  he  hesitated  fearing  I  was  one  of 
those  kind  of  ladies.  He,  however,  staid  long 
enough  to  find  out  his  mistake. 

Years  ago  on  a  very  warm  day  in  July  a 
lady  drove  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  to  see 
him  on  business.  Arriving  there,  his  wife  in¬ 
formed  her  he  was  away  and  would  not  re¬ 
turn  until  evening,  at  the  same  time  inviting 
her  to  come  in  and  take  tea  with  her  and 
await  his  return.  The  invitation  was  accep¬ 
ted.  They  conversed  for  a  while  and  when 
the  proper  time  arrived  the  hostess  prepared 
he  r  simple  supper.  Good  sweet  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  and  a  cup  of  fragrant  tea,  that  was  all,  but 
said  the  lady  afterward.  “  It  was  the  best 
supper  I  ever  ate.”  Agassiz  once  called  on 
Oken,  the  great  German  naturalist,  who  in¬ 
vited  him  to  stay  to  dinner.  There  were 
two  dishes— potatoes  plain  and  potatoes  roast¬ 
ed,  but  so  much  did  Agassiz  learn  of  the  great 
man  that  in  after  years  he  wrote,  “  Never  be¬ 
fore  were  such  potatoes  grown  on  this  planet, 
for  the  mind  of  the  man  seemed  to  enter  into 
what  we  ate,  socially  together,  and  I  devoured 
his  intellect  while  munching  his  potatoes.  I 
repeat  it,  I  never  ate  such  a  dinner  before  or 
since.”  Sisters,  depend  upon  it  our  guests 
will  not  think  as  much  of  us  if  we  spend  the 
time  they  are  with  us  in  preparing  refresh¬ 
ments  for  the  inner  man.  Far  better  is  it  to 
give  them  a  hearty  welcome  and  let  them  feel 
that  for  the  time  they  are  members  of  -the 
family  aqd  while  they  remain  with  us  will  be 
used  as  such.  mrs.  l.  Howard. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

We  have  used  hydrochloric  acid  and  soda 
for  raising  griddle  cakes  for  at  least  15  years, 
and  have  always  found  it  agreeable  and 
wholesome.  The  result  of  the  mixture  being 
common  salt,  purer  than  we  get  in  commerce, 
the  harmlessness  of  the  mixture  is  evident. 
But  the  acid  aloue  has  some  violence  of  char¬ 


acter.  The  druggists  put  their  skull  and  cross- 
bones  label  on  the  bottle  you  get  it  in,  and  the 
uninitiated  are  apt  to  take  alarm  at  seeing  a 
liquid  marked  “poison”  poured  into  the  batter 
for  the  morning  griddle  cakes.  It  should  be 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  quickly  closed 
after  taking  what  is  wanted,  because  its  fumes 
escape  freely,  as  the  eyes  and  nose  will  soon 
perceive,  and  will  rust  any  iron  thing  that 
may  happen  to  be  in  the  same  closet.  The 
bottle  should  be  kept  by  itself,  if  practicable, 
because,  if  only  a  little  of  the  acid  remains  on 
the  lip  of  the  neck  it  will  sublime  and  reach 
any  corrodible  article  within  access.  We 
avoid  pouring  the  acid.  For  that  end,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  definite  measure  of  the 
amount  used,  we  use  a  little  tube  of  glass  that 
will  hold  a  spoonful,  its  lower  end  drawn  to  a 
point  and  the  upper  easily  covered  air-tight 
by  pressure  with  the  thumb ;  or  having  a  small 
gum  ball  on  it  for  suction  like  the  glass  ‘drop¬ 
pers’  used  for  counting  off  drops  of  medicine. 
With  this  the  proper  amount  can  be  taken 
out  and  put  where  wanted  without  spilling  a 
drop  and  without  delay  or  inconvenience.  We 
don’t  follow  A.  G.  Bisbee’s  plan  of  mixing  the 
batter  first  and  then  pouring  the  acid  in  and 
stirring  very  little.  This  does  not  admit  of 
the  acid  reaching  every  atom  of  the  dissolved 
soda.  We  mix  the  soda  in  the  flour,  once  for 
all,  a  full  teaspoonful  to  a  quart,  using  a  sieve 
for  intimate  admixture.  Then  of  this  pre¬ 
pared  flour  we  use  as  wanted,  putting  the  acid 
into  the  water  or  milk,  about  equal  in  bulk 
to  the  soda — a  teaspoonful  to  each  quart  of 
flour — mix  quickly  and  bake  at  once  on  a  hot 
griddle,  turning  lightly  as  soon  as  the  under 
side  is  crusted  sufficiently.  The  gas  does  not 
escape  to  any  extent,  while  the  flour  and  the 
liquid  are  cool,  but  quite  rapidly  in  warmth. 
The  gluten  of  the  flour  and  the  crust  that  is 
quickly  formed  by  the  heat  of  the  stove,  pre¬ 
vent  the  gas  from  escaping  from  the  batter 
while  cooking.  This  rising,  while  healthful, 
is  cheaper  than  baking  powder.  w. 

Tyrone,  Pa. 


CORRECTION. 

In  the  article  headed  Water  Griddle-cakes, 
etc.,  on  page  45,  January  21,  in  regard  to  mix¬ 
ing  solder,  it  reads:  “It  should  cool  with  a  dull 
surface,”  whereas  it  should  read:  If  it 
cool  with  a  dull,  gray  surface,  add  more  tin. 
If  it  cools  with  a  dull  surface  while  testing  it, 
it  will  do  the  same  when  put  to  practical  use, 
and  make  a  bad  showing.  It  is  simply  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  policy  to  work  in  all  the  lead  that  it 
will  bear,  and  still  cool  with  a  bright  surface, 
as  the  cost  of  lead  is  but  six  to  eight  cents  per 
pound,  while  tin  is  from  20  all  the  way  to  40 
cents,  and,  again,  if  the  mixture  contains  so 
much  lead  as  to  make  it  cool  with  a  dull  sur¬ 
face,  it  takes  too  much  heat  to  melt  it  readily. 

Here  it  will  be  well  to  say,  never  allow  the 
soldering  tool  to  become  red-hot,  as  in  such  a 
case  it  will  not  hold  solder  until  re-tinned;  aDd 
in  this  case  the  tool  must  be  re-filed  while  red- 
hot.  If  left  to  cool  it  will  be  found  so  hard 
that  a  dull  file  will  not  touch  it,  owing  to  the 
solder  uniting  with  the  copper  and  making 
“speculum  metal.”  In  tinning  the  tool  give 
it  a  moderate  heat — it  tins  much  more  readily 
than  with  high  heat. 

Further  on,  in  speaking  of  how  the  acid  for 
soldering  is  made,  it  should  read:  “would  like 
to  know  how  this  fluid,  or  solderiug  fluid,  or 
chloride  of  ziuc  is  made.”  a.  g.  bisbee. 


Our  friend  and  frequent  contributor  to 
these  columns,  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Press  Department  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Temperance  Union  for  Quebec,  is  also 
engaged  in  literary  work  for  a  number  of 
periodicals  besides  assisting  her  husband  in 
the  successful  culture  of  the  best  fruits  that 
are  to  be  grown  in  that  rather  ungenial  prov¬ 
ince.  Mrs.  Jack  has  made  fruit  culture  a 
study,  and  her  pretty  home  is  surrounded  by 
trees  and  shrubs  that  render  it  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  She  has  brought  up  eleven  children, 
the  eldest  being  an  assistant  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  in  connection  with  Harvard.  The 
family  are  all  willing  helpers,  being  taught 
that  all  labor  is  honorable  that  is  well  and 
honestly  done. 

TAKEN  FROM  A  PRIVATE  LETTER. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  meant  to  write  you 
something  about  the  ignorance  of  men  about 
women’s  work,  and  the  consequent  lack  of 
appreciation  of  their  labor.  A  little  thing 
brought  it  to  my  mind  to-day.  A  day  laborer 
who  worked  for  us,  a  good  man  and  a  kind 
husband,  was  one  day  speaking  in  my  pres¬ 
ence  about  a  newly  married  couple,  who  had 
lately  settled  in  the  neighborhood.  |Said  he, 
with  a  look  of  astonishment,  “she  (the  bride) 
keeps  a  hired  girl.”  “  Don’t  you  think  that  is 
all  right”  asked  I,  “they  keep  a  dairy  of  30 
cows  and  have  two  or  more  hired  men  by  the 
year,  and  do  you  think  a  woman  is  equal  to 
that?  ”  “  If  she  was  a  good  husky  woman,  she 
could  do  it  well  enough,”  was  the  answer. 


What  he  meant  by  “a  good  husky  woman,” 
he  did  not  explain,  but  I  suppose  he  meant  a 
robust  one.  It  struck  me  painfully,  how  ig¬ 
norant  many  men  are  of  the  amount  of 
work  a  woman  ought  to  do,  or  to  have  ex¬ 
pected  of  her.  Women  too  are  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  health  and  often  break  them¬ 
selves  down,  before  they  kuow  what  they  are 
doing.  There  is  a  chauce  for  improvement 
in  the  education  of  both  girls  and  boys  in 
this  matter  and  to  be  taught  to  work  easily, 
so  as  to  make  no  false  moves,  and  make 
every  thing  count  is  no  small  thing. 

MRS.  R.  c.  D. 


BISCUITS. 

One  quart  of  flour,  three  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder;  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  Sift  together  and  then  rub 
in  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  lard  and  butter  and 
mix  with  one  pint  of  milk  or  water.  The 
dough  should  be  quite  soft,  just  stiff  enough 
to  handle.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  from  20  to  30 
minutes.  These  are  so  light  and  flaky  that 
they  almost  melt  in  the  mouth.  e.  o.  n.  j. 

GRAHAM  BREAD. 

Two  cups  of  sour  milk,  one  egg,  one  or  two 
spoonfuls  of  molasses,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  one  or  two  of  short¬ 
ening.  Thicken  with  Graham  flour. 

DUMPLINGS. 

One  egg,  one  teacupful  of  sour  milk,  one 
level  teaspoonful  of  soda,  a  little  salt.  Make 
stiff  with  flour. 

COFFEE  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one  cup  of  chopped 
raisins,  two  and  one-half  cups  of  flour,  one- 
half  cup  of  molasses,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
one-half  cup  of  cold  coffee,  two  eggs,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  one  toaspoonful  each  of 
cinnamon  and  cloves. 

JOHNNY  CAKE. 

One  and  a  half  cup  of  flour,  same  of  corn 
meal,  one  cup  of  sour  milk,  two  eggs,  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
lard  or  butter  and  one  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
If  it  seems  too  thick,  thin  with  a  little  sweet 
milk.  AUNT  RACHEL. 


THE  VOICE,  when  hoarse  and  husky 
from  overstrain  or  irritation  of  the  vocal 
organs,  is  improved  and  strengthened  by  the 
use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  Clergy¬ 
men,  Singers,  Actors,  and  Public  Speakers 
find  great  relief  in  the  use  of  this  prep¬ 
aration.  A  specific  for  throat  affections.  It 
relieves  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough,  and  is 
indispensable  in  every  household. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  bv  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  T.owell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  si*  bottles,  $5. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORT1NC 

COCOA 


HUSTID’S  FOOT  ViBHBB 

For  the  Carriage,  Sleigh,  Office  or  House.  Keeps 
warm  ten  hours.  Safe,  handsome,  and  cheap. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  CO., 

Kox  250,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  $2. 50  ns 
hour  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  SIS  one  day,  $76.50  one  vreek. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  15.  Suepabu  A  Co.,  Cincinnati, O, 


U  HH  p  STUDY.  Book  keeping,  Business 
Is  V#  IVI  E,  Forms, Penmanship,  Arithmetic, Shoer 
hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  fret 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON’S,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


1 1  r  l  p  WANTED.  $25  a  week  and  expen 
■  ■  E.  Va  ■  ses  paid.  Steady  work.  New  goods 
Samples  free.  J.F.  HILL  &CO.,  Augusta,  Me. 


I  EARN  TELEGRAPHY 

taught  and  situations  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

SHERMAN  TELEGRAPH  CO.,  Oberlin,  O. 


$250 


WALLINGFORD 


EVERY  MONTH. 

1,000  LIVE  AGENTS  WANU U 
at  once.  Our  Agent’s  Outfit 
a  beau tu  SAT  1?  -  LINED  CASKET  OF 

SI L V A . :, WARE,  sent  free.  Write  or  it. 

S1I. V  MB  C'O.i  Wallingford.  Conn. 


Wells, Richardson  &  Co’s 

Improved 

utter 


„  (  STRENGTH 

EXCELS  in  purity 

(  BRIGHTNESS 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 

Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.  Burlington,  l/t. 

(33  Colors.)  DIAMOND  DYES 

are  thn  Purest,  Cheap¬ 
est, Strongest,  and  most 
Durable  Dyes  ever  made. 
One  lOc.  package  will  color 
1  to  4  pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Garments, Yarns,  Rags, 
etc.  Unequalled  for  Feathers ,  Mbboiia.  and  all  Fa  nr 1/ 
Dt/eini 7.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  for  Gilding,  Bronz¬ 
ing,  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint,  with  full  instructions 
and  sample  card  mailed  for  10  cents.  At  all  Druggists 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

SMALL’S 

,  Supplies  A  Wantnevcr 

before  SVCCKSSWMiY  met  by 
Invention.  The  calf  Sl’C’KS  its  ‘ 
food  SLOWLY,  in  a  natural  way, 
thriving  as  well  as  when  fed  on 
Its  mother.  Now  used  in  every 
State  and  Territory  in  theUnion. 

Worth  many  times  its  cost.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Try  it. 

J  ■  B>  Small  &  Co.,  21  So.  Market  St.,  .Boston, Mass. 


GLASS  MILK  JARS 

With  “  Lightning”  Stoppers,  manufactured  by 

.WHITNEY  CLASS  WORKS 

22?  S.  Front  Street,  35  Murray  Street, 
Philadelphia.  New  York. 


tflE.'DF  Laval  cbeam 

o£^7l'-|'"s  —Separators 

!^^M-JHARPLES-W§,i?M 


S3  75 ShiAM  COOKER 

FREE!  ^ 

W  ewant  an  active  and  intelligent  man 
or  woman  torepresent  us  in  each  town. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 
Promise  large  profits.  Looker  and 
Jutfit  freti.  Apply  at  once,  far  Term*, 
WILJIOT  I  ASTLE  &  CO.,  llortiPHter  N,  V 


GRIND 

Ull  9  §1U  Oygter Shells, 

l  txraftmm  Flour  &  Corn,  in  the 

CRHflND  MILL(FpS"’s 

_  4*0  loo  per  cent,  more  made 

in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  Circularsand testimonials 
•ent  on  replication.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton,  Pa. 


GOULDS  k  AUSTIN, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

167  &  169 

LAKE  STREET. 
CHICAGO,  ILL 

EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY 

GIVEN  TO 
ACTIVE 
AGENTS. 


Snltable  for  Private  Residence*,  Parka.  Coort  Hocaee,  Cemeteries  nw  PablW 
Grounds— made  either  Plain  or  Ornamental  Also,  manufacturer*  of  the 
JEON  TURBLNE  WIND  ENGINES,  BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP*. 
BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS,  ETC 
fendfor  Waatratod  Catalogues  and  Price*  to  \ 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  Sprinerffeld*  Oh lOr 


Great  Reduction! 


FK1NUK,  Hidden  Name  and  Floral 
Cards,  lOO  Album  Fu  tures,  New 
Samples  and  this  King,  all  10  cents. 
Clinton  «fc  Co,  North  Iluven,  Conn. 


MUSIC 


ANY  PERSON  CAY  PLAY 

out  PIANO  AND  ORGAN 

.aid  of  a  teacher  by  using  Soper’s 
Instantaneous  Ctuide  to  the  keys.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  for 
book  of  testimonials,  frisk.  Address  SOPER 
MUSIC  CO.,  box  *4*7,  NEW  YORK,  N.  ¥• 


of  l\)t  Wak, 
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Saturday,  February  4,  1888. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  has  just 
given  a  most  rigorous  interpretation  to  the 
liquor-sellers’  liability  law.  Not  only  are 
liquor-sellers  themselves  liable  for  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  damage  of  any  one,  but  their  sure¬ 
ties  are  responsible  for  all  damages  to  which 
the  principals’  acts  contribute.  Moreover, 
sureties  are  continuously  liable  while  a  person 
is  unable  to  support  his  family  by  reason  of 
intoxication,  the  responsibility  ending  only 
when  there  is  an  end  to  the  drinker’s  disquali¬ 
fication  .  The  winter  carnival  at  St. 

Paul  opened  January  25.  A  great  crowd  wit¬ 
nessed  the  “storming  of  the  ice  palace,”whieh 
was  constructed  of  over  00,000.000  pounds  of 
ice _ There  is  a  sentiment  in  the  House  Com¬ 

mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in  favor 
of  issuing  820,000,000  in  fractional  currency 
that  can  readily  be  mailed  in  small  amounts. 

. . .  The  Government  receipts  for  Jan.  have 
averaged  about  $1,000,000  a  day,  and  ex¬ 
ceed  toe  expenditures  during  the  same  period 
by  more  than  $18,000,000.  This  amount  will 
be  reduced  to  about  $14,500,000  by  interest 
payments,  and  that  amount  substantially 
represents  the  decrease  in  the  public  debt  for 

the  month  . Michigan  is  entirely  free 

from  State  debt  and  has  a  surplus  of  $874  788 

derived  from  direct  taxation . Ducks 

are  so  abundant  in  Georgia  that  the  Savan¬ 
nah  market  has  been  glutted.  They  are  said 
to  be  flying  by  thousands  in  large  and  small 
flocks,  and  one  hunter,  in  eight  days,  killed 

over  700  .  A  number  of  bills  against 

Trusts  have  been  introduced  into  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  the  monopolies  are  to 

be  strictly  investigated  . 

_ Pittsburgh  had  another  great  fire  early 

Sunday  morning,  destroying  property  valued 
at  $250,000  ....  On  Monday  morning  one 

of  the  largest  fires  of  recent  '  ears  in  this  city 
destroyed  three  large  stores  ou  Broadway. 
Loss  variously  estimated  at  from  $1,750,000 
to  $2,000,000  . . .  The  balance  of  trade  with 
the  world  for  the  year  1887  was  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  $0,513,642. 
.  From  1882  to  1887.  inclusive,  the  far¬ 
mers  of  Ohio  expended  $3,792,094  for  wheat 
fertilizers,  the  expenditure  rising  from  $495,- 
825  for  crop  of  1882  to  $757,469  for  that  of 

1886 .  It  is  probable  that  the  new  High- 

License  law  of  Pennsylvania  will  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  reducing  the  number  of  saloons  from 
60  to  75  pe  cent,  in  the  large  cities,  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  where  there  are  now  6,000  saloons, 
only  400  applications  for  licenses  have  been 
made  under  the  new  law,  though  the  latest 
date  on  which  application  can  be  made  is  the 

11th  of  February . 

Congressional  Doings:  Over  two  weeks  ago 
the  House  passed  the  bill  appropriating  money 
for  the  agricultural  experiment  stations;  the 
Senate  passed  it  on  Monday,  like  the  House, 
without  opposition,  and  the  President  signed 
it  ou  Tuesday,  so  that  the  money  is  now  avail¬ 
able.  The  appropriation  dates  from  October 
1,  1887,  and  is  payable  quarterly,  in  advance. 
Two  quarters,  or  $7,500,  are  now  due  to  each 
State  and  Territory  that  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  money  is  to  come 
direct  from  the  Treasury,  instead  of  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  money,  the  First  Controller  of  the 
Treasury  has  decided : 

First,  that  the  accounts  of  the  various  expenditures 
made  at  the  various  colleges  and  stations  should  not 
be  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  there  settled 
and  adjusted,  but  that  a  report,  including  receipts 
and  expenditures,  should  be  made  to  the  Governors 
of  the  States  and  Territories  where  located,  and  a 
copy  of  the  report  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  New  York  there  is  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  and  an  agricultural  station  The  Controller  de¬ 
cides  that  the  funds  which  may  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  that  State,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1887, 
do  not  go  exclusively  to  the  college,  unless  the  State 
of  New  York  so  directs.  The  State  should  indicate  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  what  is  its  will  in  that 
regard.  He  also  decides  that  if  there  Is  no  agricul 
tural  college  or  station  in  a  State  or  Territory,  but 
there  is  a  college,  such  State  or  Territory  would  not 
be  entitled  to  thp  benefits  of  the  provtsioi  sof  said  act 
of  March  3.  1887,  unless  an  agricultural  college  be  es¬ 
tablished.  or  a  station  connected  with  some  college 
already  established;  that  the  establishment  of  a  sta¬ 
tion  disconnected  from  the  ordinary  college  w  ill  not 
suffice. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 
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European  “news”  this  week  has  con§isted 
mainly  of  assertions  one  day  and  contradic¬ 
tions  the  next  of  the  probability  of  war,  the 
condition  of  the  Crown  Prince,  etc.,  etc. 
Warrants  have  been  obtained  for  the  arrest 
of  six  more  Irish  members  of  Parliament, 
among  them  Editor  O’Brien,  who  has  just 
been  liberated,  and  has  gone  for  his  health  to 
the  South  of  France.  In  England  distress  is 
growing  almost  intolerable  among  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  There  are  14,500,000  persons 
whose  wages  are  less  than  $2.50  per  week,  and 
there  are  7  000,000  people  who  are  classed  as 
paupers — that  is,  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
at  public  expense.  It  is  proposed  to  encour¬ 
age  emigration  Dy  paying  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  passage  money  to  English  colonies  out 
of  the  public  Treasury  . . .  Bismarck’s  new 
army  bill  virtually  adds  700,000  men  to  the 
468,000  now  ready  for  active  service,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  1,100,000  reserves  ready  for  the 
field  in  case  of  war.  He  wants  $70,000,000 
more  for  his  new  contingent,  so  that  over 
2,200,000  men  can  be  put  into  the  field  for  a 
campaign.  The  treaty  between  Germany  and 
Austria,  concluded  in  ’79,  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  to  warn  Russia  that  if  she  attacks  either 
she  will  be  resisted  by  all  the  powers  of  both. 
The  Czar,  however,  continues  to  pour  his 
forces  towards  the  frontiers,  quarters  having 
been  prepared,  according  to  report,  for  200,- 
000  in  Bessarabia,  to  operate  against  Rou- 
mania  and  Bulgaria,  and  probably _  finally 
against  Turkey.  On  the  slightest,  hostile 


movement,  however,  Austria  is  to  push  for¬ 
ward  an  army  to  defend  the  threatened  prin¬ 
cipalities.  Just  now  France  is  more  disposed 
^to  peace  than  she  has  been  since  the  close  of 
*the  Franco  German  war,  and  this  may  moder¬ 
ate  the  war  spirit  of  the  Czar,  as  he  can  no 
longer  feel  sure  of  an  ally  in  that  quarter. . . . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  February  4,  1888. 

....  From  the  State  Controller’s  report  it 
seems  that  in  D83  there  were  in  Texas  4,491,- 
600  sheep,  assessed  for  taxes  at,  $9  223  234.  In 
1887  there  were  in  Texas  4.275.394  sheep,  as¬ 
sessed  value  $5,016,684.  According  to  Wash¬ 
ington  reports  Texas  flockmasters  are  divided 
in  opini<  n  with  regard  to  the  tariff  on  wool. . 

..Mediterranean  ports  have  furnished 
50.000  bags  of  beans  for  the  American  market 
within  two  months,  making  the  largest  im¬ 
ports  since  1881 . In  Scotland  last  year  849 

Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  were  sold,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $82.72;  a  year  before  814  head  brought 
an  average  of  $119.86.  Of  Short-horns  753 
were  sold,  at  an  average  of  $103;  in  1886  986 
brought  an  average  of  $104.20.  The  outlook 

for  both  in  18S8  is  considered  good  . Ten 

tons  of  superior  Texas  cotton  seed  were 
shipped  from  Galveston,  the  oihor  day,  con¬ 
signed  to  the  German  East  African  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society,  Zanzibar,  Africa.  An  experi¬ 
enced  planter  accompanied  the  seed  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  natives  of  Zanzibar 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant.  This 
event  marks  the  introduction  of  cotton  on  the 

East  Coast  of  Africa _  Judge  Brewer, 

sitting  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for 
the  District  of  Colorado,  has  just  rendered  an 
important  decision  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  The  United  States  rs. 
The  Cleveland  Cattle  Company,  involvingthe 
title  to  what  is  known  as  the  v  igil  and  St.  Va- 
rian  or  Las  Animas  grant,  which  covers  a 
large  part  of  Southern  Colorado.  The  defeat¬ 
ed  company  will  probably  appeal  to  the 

United  States  Supreme  Court . 

_ Cyrus  T.  Fox,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been 

appointed  Pomo  ogist  of  the  Pennsylvania 

State  Board  of  Agriculture . The  six 

largest  potato  dialers  in  Boston  have  com¬ 
bined  in  a  Trust  known  as  the  Consolidated 
Produce  Company,  lately  organized  at  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $400,000,  of 
which  $100,000  is  preferred.  The  object  of 
this  Trust  is  said  to  be  to  regulate  the  price  of 
potatoes,  which  for  the  past  few  years  have 
been  subject  to  so  much  competition  and 
price-cutting  as  to  take  away  all  the  profits  of 
the  business.  Dividends  are  restricted  to 
seven  per  cent,  per  annum  on  either  the  pre¬ 
ferred  or  the  common  stock,  but  the  whole 
seven  will  have  to  be  paid  on  the  preferred 
before  anv  on  the  common  is  due  •.  .  .Sev¬ 
eral  wealthy  residents  of  Coahuila,  Mexico, 
have  closed  the  sale  of  500.000  acres  of  land  in 
the  State  of  Coahuila  to  the  representatives  of 
an  English  syndicate,  which  already  owns 
2,000,000  acres  in  that  State.  The  considera¬ 
tion  was  $125,000,  or  twenty-five  cents  an  acre. 
The  purchase  comprises  much  mountain  land. 
English  capitalists  now  own  fully  one-quarter 

of  the  State  of  Coahuila .  A  train  of 

twenty-four  cars,  laden  entirely  with  eggs,  to 
the  number  ot  31.000.000,  left  Strothoy,  Ont., 
for  New  York,  the  cm  her  day. . . .  -The  wool 
sales  at  Antwerp  opened  last  week  at  a  sharp 
advance.  The  outlook  in  all  European  mar¬ 
kets  is  considered  good  for  high  prices . 

It  is  stated  that  the  warehouses  and  mills 
abroad  are  bare  of  wool,  and  that  the  short¬ 
age  in  the  clip  of  South  America,  on  account 
of  droughts,  will  more  than  counter-balance 
the  increase  in  the  clip  of  Australasia,  where 
the  season  has  been  unusually  favorable 

Receipts  of  domestic  wool  have  been 
heavier  aud  foreign  wool  lighter  in  Boston  so 

far  this  year  than  in  January,  1887 . The 

Argentine  Republic,  S.  A.',  imported  25,698 
improved  sheep  for  breeding  purposes  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1887,  against  12,519  in 
the  same  part  of  1886.  This  means  stronger 
competition  from  that  section  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture .  The  United  States  Consul  Elf¬ 

wing,  at  Stockholm,  has  just  informed  the 
State  Department  that  the  Swedish  Govern¬ 
ment  has  declared  against  the  importation  of 
pork  from  the  United  States  unless  it  is  well 
salted.  The  consul  says  that  the  order  is 
founded  on  a  report  that  a  hog  pestilence  is 

raging  in  the  United  States  . The 

amount  of  leaf  tobacco  sold  from  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  Danville  in  January  was  2,700,000 
pounds.  For  four  months  of  the  tobacco  year 
the  sales  were  10,700,000  pounds,  as  against 

5,500,000  for  the  same  time  last  year . 

The  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders’  Association  of 
Connecticut  has  adopted  a  constitution  and 
elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
Frederick  Bronson,  Southport;  Vice-presi¬ 
dent,  M.  W.  Terrill,  Mtddlefield.  Directors: 
For  one  year — S.  C.  Colt,  of  Farmington,  for 
Hartford  County;  George  E.  Jones,  for  Litch¬ 
field  County;  W.  D.  McCready,  for  Fairfield 
County;  E.  S.  Henry,  of  Rockville,  for  Tol¬ 
land  County.  For  two  years — J.  O.  Couch, 
of  Middlefield,  for  Middlesex  County;  D.  D. 
Bishop,  of  Cheshire,  for  New  Haven  County; 
Charles  Johnson,  for  New  Loudon  County, 
and  Dr.  G.  A.  Bowen,  of  Woodstock,  for 

Windham  County . 

The  operation  of  the  clause  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  neat  cattle  into  the  United 
States  is  suspended  as  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  upon  the  condition  that  it  shall  be 
shown  that  pleuro-pneumonia  has  not  existed 
in  the  districts  whence  the  cattle  are  obtained 
for  one  year  prior  to  their  exportation  and 
that  the  cattle  are  fully  protected  in  trans¬ 
portation;  such  cattle  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  land  unless  accompanied  by  affida¬ 
vits  certifying  to  their  health.  All  cattle  so 
imported  shall  be  subject  to  a  quarantine  of 

90  days .  Deer  are  doing  so  much 

damage  to  the  crops  in  Grass  Valley,  Cal., 
that  Indians  are  employed  to  guard  the  fields 

by  Dight  at.d  day  . Free  veterinary 

clinics  are  held  at  the  Illinois  University,  and 
the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  who  bring 
in  their  sick  stock  derive  much  benefit,  as  do 
the  students  . The  Treasury  Depart¬ 

ment  has  decided  that  a  Shetland  pony,  im¬ 
ported  at  Port  Huron,  Mich. ,  by  a  resident  of 


that  city,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  is  not  entitled  to  free  entry  under  the 
rovision  for  animals  specially  imported  for 

reeding  purposses . In  Venezuela  a 

prize  of  $4,000  has  been  offered  to  any  person 
who  will  suggest  a  means  of  profitably  and 
successfully  converting  locusts  into  grease  or 

any  other  useful  article  . A  vote 

taken  in  the  Cherokee  Council  Monday  night 
was  favorable  to  a  lease  of  the  Cherokee  Strip 
containing  6,000.000  acres,  for  $125,000  per 
annum.  This  was  passed  by  the  Senate  Sat¬ 
urday  and  now  awaits  the  signature  of  Chief 
Mayes,  who  is  favorable  to  the  bill.  The  Cher¬ 
okee  Live  Stock  Association,  which  now  has 

it,  was  the  successful  bidder . 

_ The  N.  Y.  Assembly  has  passed  a  bill  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  felony  to  poison  an  animal  worth 

$25 . The  American  Cranberry 

Growers’  Association  at  its  late  meeting 
at  Newton,  N.  J.,  resolved  to  secure  a  stand¬ 
ard  measure  for  cranberries  . Last 

year’s  crops  having  been  ruined  by  drought 
in  Clark,  Commanche  and  Gray  counties, 
Southwestern  Kansas,  the  inhabitants  have 
petitioned  Gov.  Martin  for  seeds  to  plant  in 
spring.  Gov.  Martin  reports  that  great  distress 
prevails  in  Southwestern  Kansas  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  crops  last  year  and  the  rigor  of 

the  present  winter . The  Atchison, 

Topeka  and  Santa  Fd  railroad  intends  pur¬ 
chasing  100,000  bushels  of  seed-wheat  and 
sending  it  into  those  parts  of  Kansas  where 
farmers  have  suffered  most  from  last  year’s 
failure  of  crops.  The  company  will  take  the 
notes  of  farmers,  due  in  one  year,  at  three 
percent.,  and  will  charge  nothing  for  trans¬ 
portation  .  A  permanent  organization 

of  nurserymen  was  effected  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  a  few  days  ago,  under  the  name  of  the 
Eastern  Nurserymen’s  Associati  n.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  association  is  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  th°  nurserymen  in  the  Eastern  States. 

. . .  The  annual  report  of  the  State  Control¬ 
ler  of  Tex  as, recently  issued,  says:  The  shrink¬ 
age  in  cattle  values  during  the  year  was  $9  - 
844.388,  with  an  increase  in  number  of  126,728 
head.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  State  is 

over  7,000,000,  valued  at  $7  a  head . 

Mining  men  of  Montana  are  becoming  alarmed 
over  the  fact  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  land  in  the  Territory  is  being  classed  by  U. 
S.  Surveyors  as  agricultural,  thus  allowing  it 
to  be  claimed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  under  its  grant 

Since  the  1st  of  November  t^e  exports  of 
meats,  pork  included,  have  fallen  off  30,000,- 
000  pounds,  and  of  lard  35,000,000  pounds, 
compared  with  a  year  ago — the  reduction  in 
meats  being  equivalent  to  the  meat  product 
of  225,000  hogs,  and  the  reduction  of  lard  re¬ 
presenting  the  product  of  1  000.000  hogs . 

A  great,  deal  more  dehorning  has  been  done  in 
the  West  in  the  last  few  months  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  the  same  time . According  to 

the  latest  statistics,  there  are  in  France  13,- 
275,021  cattle,  22,688,230 sheep,  1.420,112 goats, 

5.774,924  pigs  and  2,938.489  farm  horses . 

H.  S.  Hyde,  of  Springfield,  a  wealthy  manu¬ 
facturer,  has  been  appointed  trustee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ames,  instead  of  Henry  Holt,  deceased. 
Ex  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  George  B. 
Loring,  has  also  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  instead  of  Dr. 

J.  R.  Nichols,  deceased . 

During  the  cold  snap  of  last  week,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts,  15  carloads  of  cattle  and  hogs, 
destined  for  Boston  and  New  York,  were 
frozen  to  death  near  Palmyra.  N.  Y.,  and  sev¬ 
eral  carloads  at  other  points.  The  loss  of  stock 
on  the  cars  is  also  reported  heavy  from  other 

sections .  . 

. The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is 

making  vigorous  efforts  to  stamp  out  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  this  section  During  the  past 
two  weeks  53  affected  cows  have  been  slaugh¬ 
tered  on  Staten  Island.  A  large  number  have 
also  been  killed  in  Westchester  County  and 
many  others  rigidly  quarantined.  Thirty 
cows  were  killed  in  Jersey  City  a  week  ago. 
A  very  strict  quarantine  has  been  established 
in  Hudson  County,  N.  J.  Every  bovine  in 
the  county  must  be  inspected,  and- all  healthy 
animals  are  to  be  marked  by  fastening  a 
numbered  brass  tag  with  a  copper  wire  in  its 
ear,  and  making  an  entry  of  its  description. 
Cattle  must  not  be  removed  from  the  county 
under  a  penalty  of  $200  for  each  offence,  ex¬ 
cept  cattle  taken  through  the  county  without 
being  unloaded  and  those  taken  to  the  stock- 
yards  for  slaughter.  The  owner  of  a  healthy 
auimal  must  not  sell,  kill  or  move  the  animal 
without  a  special  permit;  no  one  must  buy  it 
without  a  permit;  it  must  not  wander  on  the 
roads  or  upon  laud  where  it  can  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  other  cattle,  so  that  it  may  not  be¬ 
come  infected.  If  an  inspected  animal  be 
found  to  be  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
it  is  killed,  aud  the  owner  reimbursed  at  a  rate 
which  has  hitherto  averaged  $26.  The  car¬ 
casses  are  to  be  sold  to  fertilizer  makers.  Of 
620  head  hitherto  examined,  206  are  diseased 
aud  54  have  been  killed . 


&  iilavhfts. 
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According  to  the  telegraphic  reports  from 
a  number  of  points  in  the  Northwest,  that 
section  has  had  very  mild  weather  since  last 
Saturday — January  28 — and  snow  has  been 
rapidly  disappearing.  South  of  the  Ohio 
River,  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  the  snow 
is  all  gone.  Central  and  Southern  Illinois  re¬ 
port  the  snow  going  off  very  rapidly,  and  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri  the  snow  is  all  gone,  but 

the  frost  is  not  yet  out  of  the  ground . 

The  sudden  demand  for  Western  corn  is  slack¬ 
ing  somewhat,  but  the  demand  for  oats  is  in¬ 
creasing. 

Bradstreet’s,  this  morning,  thus  summarizes 
its  telegraphic  information  from  all  points: 
Wheat  has  been  heavier  this  week  ai  d  is  lj^c 
lower.  The  total  exports  of  wheat  and  flour, 
both  coasts,  this  week  aggregate  1,652,990 
bushels,  about  the  same  as  last  week.  Tne  to¬ 
tal  exports  of  wheat  July  1  to  February  1  are 


12,073.000  bushels  less  than  in  1886-87,  and  our 
calculated  available  export  surplus  (wheat  and 
flour)  on  January  1  last,  is  58,000,000  bushels, 
against  93.000.000  bushels  one  Year  ago,  85,- 
000,000  bushels  two  years  ago  and  152,000,000 
bushels  three  years  ago.  This  allows  for  40,- 
000,000  bushels  reserves  next  July,  and 
amounts  to  more  than  the  United  States  will 
probably  be  called  on  to  ship  abroad,  equaling 
a  supply  of  over  10.000,000  bushels  monthly. 

Wool  is  stronger  than  on  January  1,  and 
holders  are  making  fewer  concessions. 


An  Unpublished  and  Unrecorded  Record. 

“Really,  how  well  you  look.  You  are  much 
stouter,  and  look  ten  years  younger  than  when 
I  saw  you  a  few  years  a^o.  Then  I  did  not 
think  you  were  long  for  this  world.”  “No,” 
my  friend  replied,  “four  years  ago  I  little  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  the  land  of  the  living  at  this 
time.  It  had  for  many  years  seemed  unavoid¬ 
able  that  I  should  have  a  sick  spell  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  January.  So  regularly  had  this 
been  the  case  that  my  family  looked  for  it. 
Four  years  ago  an  attack  of  pneumonia  in 
January  was  followed  in  February  by  an  at¬ 
tack  of  neuralgia  of  the  heart.  So  sudden  and 
violent  was  the  attack,  that  although  within 
forty  rods  of  my  house  I  was  unable  to  reach  it 
and  was  carried  into  a  house  near  where  I  had 
been  standing.  I  soon  rallied  and  was  carried 
home.  This  was  succeeded  by  two  lighter  at¬ 
tacks.  After  recovering  so  I  could  be  about, 
I  was  taken  down  with  three  successive  at¬ 
tacks  of  renal  calculi.  Recovering  from  these 
I  was  prostrated  with  a  long  siege  of  diarrhoea 
from  which  the  attending  physician  had  little 
hope  of  my  recovery.  I  had  little  strength 
left;  little  vitality;  recuperative  powers  seem¬ 
ed  gone;  felt  completely  prostrated.  No  life, 
no  ambition,  no  power.  I  then  commenced 
the  Home  Treatment.  In  a  few  weeks  I  was 
able  to  try  work  again,  although  quite  feeble 
and  not  able  to  endure  fatigue  or  much  labor. 
I  resorted  to  the  Compound  Oxygen  more  reg¬ 
ularly,  and  to  my  surprise  all  the  old  bad  feel¬ 
ings  gradually  disappeared.  Life  assumed  a 
brighter  aspect.  Strength  and  the  elasticity 
of  youth  in  a  great  measure  returned.  And 
now  though  of  three-score  and  four  years,  I 
feel  younger,  brighter  and  more  active  than  I 
did  twenty  years  ago.  To  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  I  give  all  the  credit;  and  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  all  chronically  afflicted  to  try  it.  Tell 
all  such  for  me  that  it  will  be  greatly  to  their 
interest  if  they  w  ill  call  at  the  office  of  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  and  get  their  advice  upon  their 
special  cases,  which  is  given  free.” 

A  volume  of  two  hundred  pages,  on  “Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen — Its  Mode  of  Action  and  Re¬ 
sults,”  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  on  receipt  of 
address. — Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 


Uplands.  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  7%  7% 

8trlct  Ordinary .  8 %  8% 

Good  Ordinary .  9  3-16  9  3-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  11-16  9  13-16 

Low  Middling .  10%  10% 

Strict  Low  Middling.  10  7-16  10  9-16 

Middling .  10%  10% 

Good  Middling .  10%  11 

Strict  Good  Middllng...ll%  11% 

Middling  Fair .  11%  11% 

Fair .  13%  12% 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 7  11-16  Low  Middling, 

StrlctGood  Ord . 8%  |  Middling . 


Texas. 


9  5-16 
10  3-16 


Feed.— Quoted  at  $1  05@1 10  for  40  lb  spring  and  win¬ 
ter;  latter  for  heavy  from  tracK  60  lbs,  $1  02%®1  05, 
80  lbs.  8l02%®li5  100  lbs.  81  05@1  10;  sharps,  81  l.% 
( 0,1  17%.  Rye  Feed,  95c@Sl;  screenings.  75(3 85c 

Hay  and  straw.— Ha v-  While  the  receipts  are 
rather  freer,  the  market  is  well  maintained  under  the 
influence  of  an  improved  demand,  cnoiee  Timothy 
per  luO  tb .  81X3350:  No  l,75@soc:  No.  2,  65®75c;  Clover 
mixed,  60 -1 70c;  clover  5d@60c:  shipping.  65c.  Straw. 
-  Long  rye  95c(o  81  short  do.  60@65e  oat.  50®60c. 

Hops  The  export  demand  at  the  moment  is  light 
and  values  remain  as  last  quoted.  Quotations 
are  for:  N,  Y.  State  new,  best,  13®14c,  do 
do.  medium  to  prime,  10<3l2c;  do  common,  8^9c,  do 
18S6.  5'®7c;  Pacific  Coast,  crop  1887,  common  to  choice 
8®  12c:  do  common  to  good  6®8c.  Foreign -Ger¬ 
mans,  crop  1387,  18@25c. 

Poultry  -live.- Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  ft.  lOSllc:  fowls,  Western,  per  n>.9%@ 
10%c  roosters,  old,  per  n>  5& 6c:  turkeys  per  &  8t.  10c; 
ducks,  western  pel  pair,  60(3  80c;  chickens,  near-by 
per  lb.  9(3 10c:  do,  western,  per  lb,  9@10c;  geese,  west¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  15@1  50. 

Poultry.— Dressed. -Turkeys,  fancy,  per  pound,  at 
ll®13c;  do  good  to  choice.  10®  17c.  fowls.  Jersey, 
ll@12c;  fowls,  western,  10®10%c:  Squabs,  white,  per 
doz.  8  1  00(3:4  50;  Squabs,  dark,  per  doz,  82  75®3  00; 
ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  lb,  — ®— c:  do 
Jersey,  choice,  I4®l6c;  do  State  12(3 15c;  do  western,  13 

15c;  Geese,  good  to  choice,  per  m,  8®i2c:  chickens, 
Philadelphia,  b  oilers, 20@25e;  dodo  roasters,  16®— c: 
dodo,  per  lb,  13®15c:  do  Jersey,  choice,  per  lb,  13 
@l4c;  do  and  fowls,  western,  per  lb,  10®llc;  do 
state,  lie. 

Game.— Quail,  choice,  per  doz,  82  75  to  3;  Wild  ducks, 
canvas,  per  pair,  S3@4  50,  do  redhead.  *2  25(a 2  50.  do 
mallard.  75@90c;  do  teal,  30®5uc;  English  Snipe,  per 
doz.  $2  00. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 


Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples.— King,  per  bbl,  83  50@4  00: 
do.  Greening,  $1  75<t2  25:  do  Baldwins  82  00 
®2  75:  do  Spitz.  83  50®4  00:  do  inferior,  per  bbl  8125® 
$1  50;  Grapes,  per  lb,  83,5c.  cranberries,  rape  Cod, 
fair  to  prime,  per  bbl  $8@11  00:  do  do  do  common,  per 
bbl.  *6®7  GO:  do  Jersey,  per  crate.  $2  50  «8  00  Ur 
anges,  Florida,  fancy,  per  box,  $4@5  00.  do  do  choice 
$3  25  ti  50  do  do.  fair  to  good,  $2  50@3  00;  do  do 
common,  $1  ?5®2  00. 

Fruits.— Dried.— Quotations  are  for:  Apples.— 
Evaporated,  Choice  to  fancy,  8%®10c;  do  com¬ 
mon  to  prime,  evaporated  7  8%c:  do  sliced,  new, 
5<-6%c:  do  chopped,  2%-»2%c:  oo  cores  and  skins, 
1%®1%c;  A  poles. State,  quarters,  new.  5%v>  6%c;  Cherries 
—  pitt  d,  ln®2lc;  Raspberries— evaporated,  new,  22 
®24c  do  sun-dried.  20®21c:  Blackberries.  8%c.  Huckel- 
berries  new,  10@llc;  Reaches,  sun-dried,  peeled,  17@ 


20c:  Peaches,  sun-dried,  unpeeled,  6)4@7c;  Plums, 
State,  10®l2c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  steady.  Fancy  hand-picked  quoted 
at4J4®49*c  and  farmers’  grades  at  3*4<y.4c;  hickory 
nuts  at  *1  ?5®2  per  bush. 

Vegetables.— Quotations  are  for;  Potatoes.- State 
Burbank,  p-  r  bbl.  *2  25®2  40.  State  Hebron,  82  25 <a  2  40: 
State  Peerless,  per  bbl.  $2  40@2  50;  State  Rose, 
82  5u®2  75;  Scotch.  Magnum,  per  sack  82  U5®2  20; 
Nova  Scotia,  per  bbl,  #2  25(&2  50;  English.  $2®2  05: 
sweet.  Jersey  per  bbl.  84  00®4  25  On>ons,  Con¬ 
necticut  red  per  bbl  $4u0a4  50  do,  Orange  County 
red,  per  bbl,  $2  50@4;  do,  yellow,  per  bbl.,  *3  00®  3  75; 
Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  100,  -!0«14;  Turnips, 

90c®  $1.  per  bbl  Kale,  per  bbl,  81  00@1  25. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.- Potatoes.— Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice,  White  per  bush, 
80  to  85c;  do  fair  to  good.  65®70c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  78® 7  c;  do  do  fair  to  good, 

65  to  70c;  Hebrons,  choice,  70  to  75c;  do  fair  to  good,  68 
to  73c. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— provisions.— pork.-  Mess, quoted  815  00 
for  one  year  old?  short  clear,  #16  75®19; 

Extra  Prime,  813  00;  Prime  mess  nominal,  family 
mess,  815  5U.«»t6  50.  cseee-  City  c.xtra  India  Mess  in 
tcs  ,  <l5cl7  Extra  Mess,  In  uarrels.  $7(«8;  racket.  #8 
®8  50  per  bbl  and  $12  75  in  tcs;  Plate.  *8®8  25.  Family 
Mess,  $9®y  5<>.  beef  Hams.— yuoted  at  $Ifa  50®  17.  t  rt 
Meats.  Pickled  bellies  lb  lb  average,  73£c:  Pickled 
Bellies,  12  tt  quoted  ,*4c;  69fc@l%c  for  Pickled  Hams 
lie;  Pickled  Shoulders.  %,<■  10c  for  Pickled  Hams; 
Smoked  Meats,  Hams.  1094®llc;  smoked  Snouluers, 
Dressed  Hoo.-.  City  Heavy  to  Ligbi.  734«*796c; 
Pigs.  79£c.  Lard.  Western  steam,  spot  8. 10®  8. 123®:: 
Refined,  quoted  nominally  8® 8. 03c.  Continent  8.75c: 
South  American  February  7.18  a 7.86c  Marcn.  7.91 
to  8.03c:  April  8.04c,  May,  8.02®8.14c:  June,  8.u7®8.23c; 
July  8.12  to  8.25c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.-  Beef.— City  fam 
lly,  per  bbl,  $9  <  9  50;  do  packets,  #8®8  50;  Smoked  beef, 
12®i3c  Beet  hams, #1750®18  50  Pork.— Mess,  $16@16  50; 
do  prime  mess,  new,  $H  50;  do,  do,  family,  #16  00 
®17  00.  Hams  smoked,  il)4vfiT23l{C  do S.  P.cured  in  tcs, 
lOtallc;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,836<si9c- do  smoked 
93®tlOc;  shouluers  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  696@696c; 
do  smoked,  7®?34e:  shoulders, pickle  cured, 734®  73£c  do 
smoked,  8*4®83®:;  bellies  in  pickle,  9®934c.  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10®  11c.  Lard— Steady  City  Refined,  $8  50. 
do,  Steam,  $7  8736. 

St  uouis.- Previsions,— Pork,  new  mess,  $15  00. 
Lard,—  $7  30.  Dry  salt  Meats.- Boxed  Shoul¬ 
ders,  86  O0;  Long  clear,  S7  50:  clear  ribs,  87  6236> 
short  clear,  $7  6734-  Bacon  Boxed  Shoulders,  $6  5u; 
Long  clear,  $8  25;  clear  ribs,  >8  35®8  45;  short  clear 
$8  50  to  8  55,  Hams,  at  $10  50..  12. 

Chicago —Mess  Pork.—  #14  85®I4  40.  Lard.- Per 
100  lbs,  #7  8234.  Short  Rib  sides  loose),  87  tO;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $6  05®6  10;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $7  95  ..8  00. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.—  butter—  Creamery  Elgin  extra, 
83@— c;  Pennsylvania,  best,  83c;  Wesiern,  best, 
81c;  do,  prime  26  to  29c,  do,  good,  21  to  25c, 
do  poor.  18®20c,  do  June,  17®  22c;  State  dairy; 
-Half-firkins,  tubs,  best,  26®28c;  do  do  prime, 
23®25c:  do.  do,  fine,  good,  20® 2  c;  W  elsh 
tubs  best,  — c;  dodo  fine,  28®25c;  do  do  good,  20  to 
22c;  firs  Ins  and  tubs,  best,  — @25c:  do  do  fine,  22  *  240. 
dodo  good, 20  2lc  dodo  poor,  17@18c,  firkins,  best, 
— <§23c;  do  fine,  21® 22c.  do  good,  19  to  20R.C, 
Westt  rn— Imitation  creamery,  best,  24@26e;  do 
fine.  20®22c;  Western  dairy,  fine,  21®— c:  do, 
fair,  17@19c;  do  do  poor,  15  to  16c;  do,  factory, 
best,  28®24c:  do  do  prime.  19*  21c;  do  do  good,  17® 
lac  do,  poor,  14®16c;  rolls,  140 18. 

Cheese.— Factory,  Fancy,  white,  1294c;  do  do 
colored,  123®:;  choice  do,  U|J^@12c;  do,  good,  11)4@ 
113®;-  light  skims,  best,  8®l0c:  do  common  2® 4c; 
Ohio  factory,  fine,  ll^@12c;  Skims  Pennsylvania, 

1  to  2c. 

Eggs.— Near-by,  23  to  2s36c:  southi  rns,  fresh  20@23c. 
Western,  fair  to  choice,  23®23J4c„  limed,  13®  15*4c,  late 
packed,  19®20c;  early  packed,  14®18c. 

Philadelpiha.  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery,  extra  82® 38c;  western  do  do,  :->2®33c;  it  C.  and  N- 
Y.  creamery  extra,  24® 25c;  packing  butier,  10ta.i3c. 
Cheese.  Firm.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  1294®  ISc.  Ohio 
flats,  choice,  @12c.  do  fair  to  prime,  1134@li94c. 
Eggs  were  dull,  Penn,  firsts,  22c;  Ohio  and  other 
western  firsts,  22c. 

Chicago,  Ill —Butter.— Fancy  Creamery,  29@3036c; 
dairy,  17® 26c.  Eggs.— 20®2ic  per  doz. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Eggs,  22c.  Butter — Unchanged 
Creamery,  24®30c;  Dairy,  18  to  26c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.- No  1  Hard,  9394c,  delivered; 
Ungraded  Ued,89®  9394c;  No.2  Red,  89  <•  89tfcc  store  and 
elevator;  9036  to  9- Jfcc  delivered.  89%c,  free  on  board; 
No.  2  Red,  for  Febuary.  835g®t)9®c.  do  March 
@90J^c;  do  April,  90%(a91^e;  do  .bay  914-Ra,92  9-16c, 
do  June,  91%«92^c:  at  for  July,  91J^«91%c;  do  for  Au 
gust,9(Bfc®91>£c  do  for  December.  94j^®95Jic.  Barley.— 
Ungraded. c  anada,  98c.  Corn.  Ungiaoeu  Mlxeo,  6094 
®6n‘®;  steamer,  5936®  59?®;  in  elevator-  60Js®61c  de¬ 
livered;  No.  3.  60c.  No.  2  60 14c  In  elevator;  6136c  deliv¬ 
ered;  no.  2  tor  February,  6034®603®:  do  for  March, 
6014c;  do  for  April,  6094c.  do  tor  May.  61)94® 61  >40:  do  for 
June,  609fc®6094C.  Oats.—  N.j.  3, 8814c;  do  white  3936®41c; 
No.  2,  39®41c.  do  white,  4i34ta42c:  No.  1  white,  48c; 
Mixed  Wes:  ern,  38®h0c;  white  do  40  to  46c:  No.  2  Feb¬ 
ruary  881fcC;  do  March,  389k  •  3934C;  do  May,  39)4  to89l4C; 
No,  2  white  February ,41  to  419®3;do  March, 41*4  to  4194c; 
do  May  4194  to  4194c. 

Philadelphia,  r  a.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  8!H4.e  90c,  do  for  February,  90(a 9014c,  do  March 
9114  to  9194c,  do  for  April,  s)294-«  93c;  do  for  May,  9394® 
93J4C.  Corn— No.  3  Mixed  in  grain  depot,  58c;  No.  3  yel¬ 
low  in  grain  depot,  5-<l4c.  Steamer  No.  2  yeltnw  in 
grain  depot,  5814c,  >o.  2  Mixed  in  grain  depot  at  53!4c; 
No.  2  yeilow  in  grain  depot,  59c;  No.  2  Mixed  for  Feb 
ruary,  58®58l4c.  do  for  March  59®59!4o;  do  for  April 
60u60MiC  do  for  May,  blco.6136c,  oats.— Rejected 
white, 3914c;  Ungraded  white,  41i4c.  No.  3  white, 4014c: 
No.  2  white,  4194®42c,  No.  1  white  4214c. 

Boston,  Mass.— Corn— Steamer  Yellow,  6494@6594c; 
Oats— No.  1  White,  45*4®4636c;  No.  2  do  -®44c; 
No  8  do  42®4234c  Shorts,,  Middlings  per  ton, 
$22® 24 ;  Winter  shorts,  $23®23  25. 

Buffalo.  N.Y.— Wheat.  No.  1  hard, 9114c;  No.  1  Hard 
Northern  Pacific,  0736c.  Winter  wheat— No  2  Red 
Michigan, 89  4693®::  No  1  White  Michigan, 8934ft*  90c,  Corn 
—No.  2  yellow  55i4@55J4c;  No.  3 yellow  55*4c:  No.  2  55® 
5534c:  No.  3  5194  to  55c.  Oats.  no.  2  white,  39c,  No.  2 
mixed,  3614c.  Barley.— No.  1  bright  Canada,  96c;  No. 

1  Canada,  93®94e.  No.  2  Canada.  91®92e:  No  3  ex¬ 
tra.  »3®89c.  Mlllfeed.— Winter  bran,  $19  50;  spring, 
$19  50. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  7574@76%c;  No. 
8  do  b6  u  636c.  No.  2  red  at  -c.  No.  2  corn,  4sc.  No. 

2  oats.  29® 30c;  No.  2  Rye,  61;  No.  2  Barley,  81®8.c 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Wlieat-No.  2  Red  Cash.  8094  to  81c; 
March.  81  to81*4c;  May,  8294<i83c.  Corn— Cash,  46*4® 
47c;  February,  16 4,c.  March  47}4c-  May,  4894®48e%.  oats 
-Cash,  80®30%c;  March.  30*4®30%c. 

FERTILIZER  MARKETS. 

Present  price  of  fertilizer  raw  material  iu  the  New 
York  inaiket; 

Ground  Osh, ammonia  10  per  cent,  pota-h  7  per  cent, 
per  on. #28  to  iU.  soui  h  Carolina  ltoek  25  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  $10  to  $12:  Aci  1  superphosphate  tS.  C. 
rock  dissolved)  soluble  and  available  phosphoric  acid 
12  per  cent.  #18.  Dissolved  bone-black  18  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid.  #27  50:  Kainit;  S  o  25  percent  of 
sulphate  and  mur  ate  of  potash.  #12-  Sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  und  magnesia.  48  to  5s  per  cent,  $3U  Muriate  of 
potash,  8  to  »5  per  cent.  «40.  Krugit.  18  to 20  per  cent 
potash,  $12;  Sulphat  of  ammonia.  24  10  25  per  cent, 
#70.  Nitraie  of  soda  95  to  98  per  cent  purity,  $50; 
Dried  blood,  12  to  H  per  cent,  ammonia,  $36. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Feb.  4, 1888. 

Beeves.— Indiana  Steers,  1573  a  at  $5  45;  do  1573  a 
at  $5  35  do  do  '353  1b  at  #4  90:  do  1269  a  at  $4  70;  do 
1266  lb  at  $4  4e:  do  1095  Lb  at  $4  20.  Ohio  do  144-  lb 
at  $5  53  do  1  331  lb,  #4  50  Pennsylvania  do  1080  lb  at 
$3  85:  Pennsylvania  Dry  Cows,  823  a,  at  #2  55;  Dry 
Cows  910  to  1110  ax  at  #2  75®3  50:  Indiana  Steers,  1165 
a  at  #4  35;  Chicago  do  1170  lbs  at  $4  46:  do  12*k)  lb  at 
$4  75;  do  1326  u  at  $4  90.  do.  1386  1b  at  #510:  do  1=380 
lb  ai  #5  4"  Oxen.  1790  lb  at  #4  iu:  W’estern  bulls.  1351 
to  lnSO  lb  at  $2  75  to  .>3  40;  Chicago  steers,  1126  lb  at 
84  073®;  do  1  43  lb  at  84  25:  do  1260  lb  at  84  65.  do  1263 
lb  at  84  .0:  Western  Steers,  15  6  1b  at  5  55  do  1 878  lb 
at  $5  .0  do  1330  lb  at  #5;  do  1195  lb  a'  $4  95:  do  1348 
at  $4  85;  Oxen,  17  30  lb  at  $4  80:  State  Dry  cows,  906 
8>  at  $2  35;  Chicago  Steers  1074  a  ai  $4  10,  do  1248  lb  at 


$4  50,  Ohio  do  12101b  at  $4  20:  Chicago  steers,  1420 
lb  at  » 5  30:  do  1370  at  $5  30  Buffalo  steers  1414  a  at 
$4  85  do  1240  a  ai  $4  30:  Pittsburg  do  1082  a  at  #4. 

Calves.— Western  calves,  3.5  lb  at  $3  75;  veals,  143  a 
at  9c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Ohio  sheep.76  lb  at  $5  30:  Kansas 
do  79  a.  at  #510;  Ohio  Sheep,  84  a  at  5*®c:  do  16.14 
lb,  at  5*4c:  Ohio  sheep  and  Lambs,  92  lb  at  $6  50.  Ohio 
Lambs,  78  lb  at  $6  60;  State  Sheep.  921b  at  5c:  State 
lambs.  703k  n>,  at  636c:  State  Sheep,  (few  lambs)  69a.  at 
$5  35  State  sheep  103  a  at  6c:  do  122  a,  at  6)40  -west¬ 
ern  Lambs,  68  lb  at  fc:  State  Sheep,  101  lb  at  $4  .5; 
do  12s  a,  at  #5  50:  do  90 lb  at  $5  623k:  western  do  97 
lb  at  $5  81%:  State  Lambs,  *-8  a,  at  7c  per  lb  State 
she  p  (common)  91  lb  at  *4  85:  do  95  a.  at  $5  75;  do 
96a  at  #5  8  736.  Stste  Lambs,  83  a  at  7c  per  lb.  State 
Sheep  82  S5  35;  do  89  a  at  $5  50,  State  lambs,  65  a  at 
$6  373k. 

Hogs.— Michigan  Pigs,  100  a  average,  at  $5  65  per  100 
lb;  do,  981b  at  #5  50. 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  can  be  used  as 

freely  as  requisite,  containing  nothing  that  can  in¬ 
jure  the  system  They  are  valuable  in  allaying 
hoarseness  ana  irritation  of  the  throat,  caused  by 
speaking  or  singing  effectually  clearing  and 
STRENGThENING  the  Voice 

‘  They  greatly  relieve  an’  uneasiness  in  the  throat." 
— S.  S.  Curry,  Teacher  of  Oratory,  Boston. 

Ask  for  and  obtain  only  “  B  ou  n’s  Bronchial 
Troches.”  Sold  everywhere,  at  25  cents  a  box. 


COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
February  4,  1888. 

J.  M.  R.-J.  M.  C— E.  W.  W.-F.  O.  C  -J.  P.  R.-H. 
A  W.-A.  A  R.-C.  M.  W.  A.  L  R.-W.B.-H  S  — A. 
L.-A.  C  -B.  F.  P.— A.  L.  C.-A.  C  B.-A.  S.  A  -  J.  S.— 
W.  H.  C-  G.  O.  G.  H  S.-J.  M.  R.-D  E.  S.-C.  J.  B  - 
H.  B.  K.-F..  T.-G  N.  E.- J.  A.  P.— J  C.  S.-W.  S.  W.— 
J.  II  W.  E  G  L- E.  C.  Halsey,  thank  you-W.  P.  F. 
-H.  1I.-J.E.  A.-T  H.H.  S.H.-H.S.-A  H.  H.-H. 
S.-P.  H.  J.-F.  R.  H.  S.  O.-W.  S.  E.  C.  R.  C.,  thanks. 
A.  B.,  thank  you.— W.  A.  J.— A.  A.  N  — E.  M.  S.  G.  D. 
H  —A.  K.— E  B.,  answer  in  Domestic  Economy-C.  H. 
C.-C.  S  R.,  thanks.- L.  C.  G.  -O.  H.  A  -W.  F.— W.  C. 

V.  A.-J.  E.- J.  F.  T.-A.  W.  M.-M.W.  -E.  R  C.  H.  M. 
— E.  W.-R.  F.  K.-W.  F.  B.-N.  J.  S.-J.  E  H.,  thanks. 
-J.  S  H.-J.  H  B.-C  W.  W.  N.  E.  B.-E.  T.  -  F.  L.  M. 
— E.  A.  L.— B.  M.— A.  F  thanks.— D  P.— J.  N.  E.— L.  M. 
F.— W.  D.-G.  W.  McK.-C.  F.  F.-  A.  S.  W.-H.  A.  B. 

W.  H.  J.  F  K.-T.  H.  H  -A.  E.  B— W.  H.-J.  T.  H.-J. 
F.  H.-C  C  D.  B.-J.  M.  O.  B  O.-  G.  H.-J.  W.  L. 
-H.  C.  H.  thanks.  -W.  S.  E.-E.  T.-  F.  H.  S.  O. —  E.  J. 
— M.P.  H.  L.  C.  B.-J.  F.  N.  J.  J.  K.-J.  I.  T.-G.W.  D. 
-J.  W.-S.  F.-W.S.  W.,  thanks.-C.  C  P.-P.  M.  A. 
F  D.  S.-W.  H..C.— K.  M.  a.-H.  W— W.  W.  N.-C.  R. 
C.— J.  S.  W.— H.  A.  W.,  letter  forwarded  to  Prof.  Cook. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  18U5. 

8.  H.  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkb 
Irving  National  Bank.  etc. 

NEW  FIELD  CO  rtN ! 

The  Orange  County  Field  Corn  SURPASSES  ALL 
OTHER  flint  varieties.  Has  yielded  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  to  an  acre.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  containing  all  the  new  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  Vegetables,  Farm  and  Flower  Seed, 
Potatoes,  etc. 

W.  H.  CORNISH  &  CO., 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


GRAMPIAN  SEED  LIN  G !  Cross  of  the  Gram¬ 
pian  and  Early  Rose.  Price  $1.50  per  bushel;  sacked  at 
station  at  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

iUAURICE  B.  ELTON,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


POl'TiTBY.  A  few  pairs  and  trios  P.  Hocks  and 
Wyandottes  from  my  breeding  stock  at  *1  50  each.  Or¬ 
der  at  once.  Saybrook  valley  Poultiy  Yds,  Oak  Hill, 


PERSICUS  MED  I  Cl  NIJS.  “Yellows”!  in 

Peach  Trees  Positively  Cured.  Circulars  Free.  Agents 
Wanted.  Ellas  S.  Reeu,  Fruitgrower,  Landisvllle,  N.J. 


1838  Pomona  Nurseries  18H8 

Parry,  Lida  and  Bomba  Strawberries, 
Marlboro  and  Golden  Queen  Haspber- 
ries,  Wilson  Jr..  Erlp  and  Minnewa^ki 
Blackberries.  Niagara,  Empire  State 
and  Moore’s  Early  Grapes,  Lawson. 
Kieffer  and  Le  Conte  Bears, Wonderful 
aud  Globe  Peach,  Spaulding  and  Japan 
Plums,  Delaware  winter  and  I  ted  Ci¬ 
der  Apples.  All  the  worthy  old  and 
promising  new  varieties.  Catalogue 
Free. 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


iTIpr-'r-.r-'r-1  r-*  f*  H  BHpr*  P 'r*  P'pB  rt'Pr1  r^r1 PHg 


CHALLENGE 

IND  MILLS  never  blow 

_  .  .  down,  a  record  no  other 

”‘‘7l2'i'*PIT*l]'  can  show.  Sent  on  30 


1 

days’ trial.  Also  feed  grind-  } 
era,  shellers,  pumps,  etc.  1 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues  1 
free.  Challenge  Wind  1 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co.,  1 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.  1 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Twrtable  and  Semi-Portable. 
$  to  1  6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Add  res. 

iMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


WELL  DRILLING 

rlachlnery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  S.000  feet, 
‘or  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes 
ruaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  any 
>ther.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  In  earth  01 
•ock  20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  $25 
to  $40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
justness  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
argest  Manufacturers  in  the  business  Send  4  cents  lx 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  D.  Address, 

Pierce  Weil  Evesv.tor  Co,  New  York 


FAMOUS*' MEG.  CO..  Quincy,  Ill, 


CHAMPION  BALING  PRESSES 


Bales  one  to  two  tons 
an  hour.  Loads  10 
to  15  tons  in  car. 


Easy  ou  man  anc 
beast. 


Double  Easy  on 

Working.  beast. 

Uses  bo  doors. 


jY  AI  I6,>8  P  AT  ENT 
CHILLED  CENTENNIAL  SWIVEL  PLOW  3 


Best  quality 
work. 

Lightest  Draft. 
Perfect  work 
on  Level  Land 
and  Hillside. 

No  Dead  Fur 
rows. 

Made  only  by 

LM  ES  JPIjOW  OO., 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  circular  aud  1888  72-page  catalogue, 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S  HIGH  GRADE 

BONE  FERTILIZERS, 

AMMONI&TED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE 


No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Va  uation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

POTATO  PHOSPHATE 

CONTAINS  ALL  THE  PLANT  FOOD  NEC¬ 
ESSARY  FOR  A  LARGE  CROP  OF 
POTAIOES. 

Special  Fertilizers  for  all  crops.  Send  for  circular 
giving  valuable  hints  for  cultivation  at  crops  by  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  and  description  of  all  ouFfertllizers. 

Principal  Office:  Cotton  Fxcliange  B’ding,  N.Y. 

For  Sale  by  Local  Agents. 


feS  IAUCIDENT  INSURANCE  AT  COST. 

THE  i  PROVIDENT  FUND  SOCIETY, 

280  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A.  N.  LOOK  WOOD,  President.  w  W.  PODGE,  Secretary. 

Offers  Accident  Insurance  covering  all  occupations,  grading  the  same  in  14  different  classes.  Work  ng  Farmers 
are  insured  in  class  D.  which  gives  Si, OOO. *>0  in  ease  of  death  resulting  from  accident,  S12.50  per  week  in 
ease  of  disability  by  reason  of  accidental  injuries, !» 1.0  00. 00  loss  of  hand  or  foot 

Cost  per  Year  to  Member,  12.00  Payable  in  Bi-Moutkiv  Payments  ol  $2.00  Each. 

Send  for  full  particulars  and  applications. 


gang  I  RON.  WATER  PIPE. 

Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  TO., 

Brainan.  Dow  *Xc  Co..  Boston  Ag’ts  lor  New  Englnnd.  7  and  ft  t  lifl'Street,  New  York. 


A 


SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper. 


BETTER 

THAN  EVER. 

PLANTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


ASPINWALL  MFG.CO. 

THREE  RIVERS.  MICHIGAN. 

“ The  AspinwaU  Potato  Planter  works  with  almost  human  iiigenutty.  It  is  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  large  potato  grower'as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat  farmer.  IT  IS  A  SUCCESS. 
We  can  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in  the  future  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  conducted  as  wheat  growing  now  is — on  a  large  scale.  Those  ivho  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind — Rural  New-Yorker,  April  2,  1887. 


The  Largest  Creamery  in  the  United  States 

The  Big  Foot,  I1L,  Creamery  Is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  Creamery  in 
this  country  or  tlie  world.  THE  PRODUCT  OF  1887  WILL  REACH 

$200,000.00. 

The  patrons  are  Paid  27  Cents  for  cream  equal  to  a  pound  of  butter.  It 

on  the  Cooley  System  of  Cream  Gathering. 

The  Largest  Creamery  in  New  England 13  run  D-  wnmN«  &  s0N, 

Wilton,  N.  II.  OQ  PCWTC  for  Cooley  Cream 

Patrons  receive  /  j  LlR  I  0  equal  to  a  pound  of  butter 

The  Largest  Creamery  in  Penn.,  pa?ronsKOan  3  now  paid  28  CENTS  Per  Pound. 

A  full  line  of  Butter  Factory  Supplies,  including  Engines,  Bou.ers,  Cream  Vats,  Churns, 
Workers  <tec.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free  to  purchasers. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  C0.s  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

Ul^  IX  outfit 

If  a  4  EXCELS 

H\,  THEM  AI 

O.  K.  CREAMERY 


Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  best 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk¬ 
ings  IPS’"  Skimming  glass  whole  depth 
can,  showing  condition  ol  inilk  wit 

Otr  r*  LJ  I  i  D  kl  Has  improvements  over  the  best. 

■  »v.  V.  n  U  n  n  £a8y  to  clean,  eusy  to  operate. 
Made  of  White  Oak.  Cover  Castings  will  not  breuk. 

OP  DIITTCD  ill  OD  If  CD  Mndeon  scientificprinciple 
.  l\.  DUIICn  W  U  it  i\  C  B  Adjustable  bed.  Preserves 
:  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  THE  .MOST 
iRFEOT  Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market. 


the 

PERFECT 

JOHN  S.  CARTER,  Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N.  T. 


REID’S 


PEERLESS 


CREAMERY 

Absolute  Perfection 
for  Best  Quality  Butter. 


RUTTER  WORKER 

MOST  EFFECTIVE  and  CONVENIENT. 
Also  CHURNS,  POWER  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ERS,  PRINTERS,  SHIPPING  BOXES, 

Send  for  my  Illus.  Catalogue,  containing 
information  for  Creamery  men  and  Butter 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

.  9A4U  It/I  rl/ot  Qtrppts .  PHILAHPLPHlA.  PA. 


LEFFEL’Siron 


Strongest  and 
easiest  regulated 

All  Working 
Parts  made  of  Malleable  Iron. 
Catalogue  Free.  Address 

SPRINGFIELD  MACHINE  CO. 

SPKINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farquhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 

Semi  fur  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ku- 
a  specialty.  Warranted  equal  or 
superiorU 
any  made 


Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  &  SON,  York,  Pa. 


0  CENTS  'silver)  pays  for  your  address  in  the 
gent’s  Directory.”  which  goes  whirling  all  over  the 
iiteo  States  and  you  will  get  hundreds  of  samples, 
cuiars,  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  from 
use  who  want  agents.  You  will  get  lots  of  mail 
itter  and  good  reading  free  and  will  be  Well 
-ased  with  the  small  investment.  Llsi  containing 
tnes  sent  to  each  person  answering  this  advertise- 
:nt.  T.  D.  CAMPBELL,  Box  182,  BoylestoN,  IND. 


RICHMOND  City 

MILL  WORKS 

RICHMOND,  IND. 

Manufacturers  of 

FLOURING  M 
MACHINE 

and  the  best  FltF.M’ll  111  Hit 

Corn&Feed  Mills 

in  thec-ountry.  Sendfot 
description  and  prices. 


Novf24,'l88S.  RICHMOND 

CHAMPION 


FENCE 

MACHINE 


is  the  nnlv  machine  using  wire  cable  for  tension, 
an  use  heavier  wire  than  any  other  machine 
le.  Can  make  fence  from  two  to  six  cables.  Can 
ve  a  nicket  34  inch  in  diameter,  or  a  hoard  6 
ies  wide  without  changing  the  machine  in  any 
tieular.  For  snecial  nrices.  circulars,  etc., 

MW  WORKS,  Richmond,  M 


THF  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 

Some  of  the  land  in  our  neighborhood  is 
very  poor  It  has  been  cropped  for  years. 
The  British  soldiers  during  the  Revolution 
doubtless  stole  melons  and  fruit  on  the  very 
ground  upon  which  these  crops  are  now 
raised  Market  gardeners  have  to  crowd  the 
land.  Most  of  them  think  they  have  no  time 
to  wait  for  the  effects  of  clover  and  other 
green  manures,  ho  it  happens  that  manures 
and  fertilizers  are  always  in  demand.  At 
every  auction  where  manure  is  to  be  sold  a 
good  crowd  of  farmers  can  be  depended  upon 
to  be  present.  At  such  auctions,  stable 
manure  is  pretty  sure  to  bring  SI. 50  per 
load  and  ben  manure  90  cents  per  barrel. 
Great  leads  of  stable  manure  are  brought  out 
from  the  city,  and  all  the  different  brands  of 
fertilizers  are  advertised  every  Spring.  ! 
There  are  so  many  of  these  brands  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  puzzled  sometimes  to  know  what  to 
get.  Many  of  them  end  by  getting  the 
cheapest  that  can  be  got.  Stable  manure  is 
taken  for  the  standard.  Farmers  seldom  I 
notice  any  difference  in  the  yields  from  dif-  j 
ferent  lots  of  stable  manure,  so  they  get  to 
thinking  that  all  fertilizers  are  alike  and  that  ' 
the  extra  price  demanded  for  a  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  like  that  demanded  for  an  overcoat 
sold  at  a  fashionable  clothing  house — for 
“  style.”  Uncle  Jacob  gave  us  a  talk  on  fer¬ 
tilizers  at  the  store  the  other  night. 

“  I  beliefs  in  furtilisers  effery  time — ven 
dey  vas  used  mit  goot  sense.  Dere  vas 
blenty  off  farmers  dot  seems  to  haf  grippled 
demselfs  mit  drying  to  find  out  shust  what 
nidrogen  und  podash  und  all  dese  oder  tings 
vas.  Bhust  pecause  dey  cannot  see  der  nidro¬ 
gen  und  dake  it  mit  dere  hands  und  examine 
it,  dey  vas  make  fun  off  it.  Dere  vas  blenty 
off  tings  dot  we  knows  all  about  dot  we  can¬ 
not  explain  mit.  Dere  vas  fire,  efferybody 
knows  shust  how  it  vas  look,  und  yet  who 
can  speak  mit  a  blint  man  so  dot  he  can  un¬ 
derstand  shust  how  fire  vas  ?  It  vas  shust 
der  same  mit  dese  furtilisers.  Dese  men 
dot  vas  make  it  dere  peesness  to  study  dese 
tings  out  vas  know  more  apout  nidrogen  und 
podash  und  all  these  oder  tings  in  a  minute 
dan  I  vas  know  mit  fife  years.  Dey  knows 
what  vas  put  mit  dem,  I  vas  know  how  dey 
vas  come  out  mit  der  grop.  It  vas  shust  like 
der  man  dot  puts  up  der  tea  and  coffee  dot 
I  drinks.  He  knows  what  they  vas  made  off 
und  I  knows  how  I  like  dem.  Of  they  tastes 
goot,  I  puys  more,  of  dey  vas  poor,  I  shanges. 
My  head  vas  too  tick  to  understand  about 
dese  allbumymodes  und  all  dese  oder  tings 
mit  der  coffee.  I  knows  ven  it  vas  goot, 
und  I  puys  mit  dot  basis.  It  vas  shust  der 
same  mit  dese  furtilisers.  Dis  furtiliser 
peesness  vas  down  mit  such  a  fine  boint  dot 
values  und  brices  vas  fixed.  Efferything 
vas  haf  its  indrinsick  value — shust  what  it 
costs  to  broduce  dot  ting.  Of  it  costs  so 
much  to  produce  a  cord  off  wood,  I  mustgon- 
clude  dot  it  costs  so  much  to  broduce  a  pound 
off  nidrogen.  Off  a  man  vas  to  dry  und  sell 
me  some  corn-meal  for  the  marget  brice  off 
sawdust,  I  should  gonclude  dot  it  vas  very 
poor  corn-meal.  Ven  a  man  drys  to  sell  me 
some  nidrogen  mit  a  furtiliser  for  shust  apout 
half  der  price  of  nidrogen  mit  der  yenneral 
market,  I  haf  reason  to  belief  dot  it  vas  shust 
mit  a  par  mit  dot  sheap  corn-meal.  Den  dey 
tells  about  dese  different  forms  mit  nidrogen. 
Der  vay  I  understands  dot  vas  dis.  Shust 
dake  a  whole  corn  stalk.  Dere  vas  der  stalk 
und  der  ear.  It  vas  all  corn — it  vas  all  grow 
from  der  seed.  Now  den,  dot  ear  vas  der 
smallest  part  off  der  stalk  und  yet  it  vas 
wort  seferal  times  as  much  as  der  rest  for 
feeding.  It  vas  all  corn  und  yet  der 
grain  vas  wort  so  much  more  dan  der  stalk. 
Dot  vas  two  different  forms  mit  corn,  und  it 
vas  shust  as  likely  dot  dere  vas  different 
forms  mit  nidrogen.  small  pica. 


Dyspepsia 

Does  not  get  well  of  itself;  it  requires  careful, 
persistent  attention  and  a  remedy  that  will  assist 
nature  to  throw  off  the  causes  and  tone  up  the 
digestive  organs  till  they  perform  their  duties 
willingly.  Among  the  agonies  experienced  by  the 
dyspeptic,  are  distress  before  or  after  eating,  loss 
of  appetite,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  wind  or 
gas  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  heart-burn,  sour 
stomach, etc.,  causing  mental  depression,  nervous 
irritability  and  sleeplessness.  If  you  are  dis¬ 
couraged  be  of  good  cheer  and  try  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  It  has  cured  hundreds ,  it  will  cure  you. 

•  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

*  lOO  Doses  One  Dollar  ^ 


HOME  STUDY-ON  THE  FARM. 

ISAAC  PITMAN,  the  famous  Inventor  of  Phonography, 
is  now  75— active  as  ever— has  two  worthy  sons  Their 
business  is  vast.  We  supply  all  their  books.  The 
’‘Teacher”— the  best  guide  to  the  art— 20c.  Address 

•PHONETIC  DEPOT,  Tyrone,  Pit, 


A  FAMILY  JEWEL. 

Doctor  David  Kennedy,  the  famous  surgeon  and 
physician,  of  Rondout,  N.  Y..  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  his 
Medical  Book— How  to  cure  Kidney,  liver  and  Blood 
Disorders— a  work  of  great  merit,  apart  from  many 
elegant  life  illustrations  of  beauty.  It  is  a  wo  k  of 
exceeding  merit,  one  which  should  be  read  in  every 
home.  In  addition  to  the  valuable  medical  lessons 
there  are  two  articles  from  the  widely-known  author, 
Cdl.  F.  Z.  C.  Judson,  (Ned  Buntline),  which  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  work  The  price  is  25  cents,  but  any 
one  enclosing  this  notice  with  the  name  of  this  paper, 
with  a  2  cent  stamp  to  the  Doctor, will  receive  the  book 
free  by  mail. 


Best 
Steel 
cj  Wire 
N 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 

Wire  Rope  Selvage 


80c.  to  S2  pet  rod. 

All  sizes  and  widths.  Sold  by  us  or  any  dealer  in  this  line  of 
goods.  FREIGHT  PAIR.  Information  free. 

Write  The  McMULLEN  woven  wire  FENCE  CO. 
158  A  160  West  Lake  St.,  Cl|ICA(iU,  Illinois. 


ONE 


PACK  May  I  C  tJ  Horn*  Cards,  On*  Pack  Escort  Cards,  On#  Pack 
Flirtation  Cards,  On*  Pack  Hold-to-the-Ligbt  Cards, Th*  Mystic  OracU, 
with  which  you  can  tell  any  person’s  age;  and  large  sample  hook  of  Hid¬ 
den  Nam*  Cards.  All  for  only  a  2-cent  stamp.  Banner  Cart*  Co., Cadis,  0. 


CANADA  UNLEAGHED  HARDWOOD 

A  CU  PC  Supplied  by  the  Ton  or  Carload. 
H  O  ■>  C  O  Cheapest  Fertllilizer  in  use. 
Through  Shipment.  Guaranteed  Analysis.  Price  and 
48-page  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

CHARLES  STEVENS, 

Box  34S,  Napanee,  Out.,  Tan. 


and  poultry. 


IMPERIAL.  EGG  FOOD  will  increase  Egg  pro¬ 
duction, strengthen  weak  and  drooping  fowls  promote 
the  healthy  growth  of  all  varieties  of  poultry,  and  in¬ 
sure  flue  condition  and  smooth  plumage.  This  is  no 
forcing  process*  you  simply  give  them  the  chemicals 
to  make  eggs,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  a  week 
for  each  fowl.  We  mail  packages  for  50c.  and  $1.  s  lb. 
boxes  and  251b.  kegs  delivered  to  freight  or  express 
Co.  for  $2  and  $6.25.  Ask  your  local  tradesman  or 
write  to  F.  C.  STURTEVANT,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  NEW 
JMPRO  VET) 

UNIVERSAL 

HATCHER. 

It  is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  heat  regulator 
and  the  only  moisture 
regulator  in  the  world. 
Batteries,  clocks,  and 
all  complications 
avoided.  Universal 
Hatcher  Co., 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH'S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANGHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
bv  F  G.  parsons  &  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y 


Next  Monitor  Incubator. 

Self-regulating  Williams’  Im¬ 
proved  Hydro  Incubator  Sim¬ 
ple,  Low  Price.  Reliable.  Also 
Brooders.  Free  Circulars. 

Albert  F.  Williams, 
Bristol.  Ct.  Factory  near  Depot. 


GUNS 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $15  Breechloader  “  $9.00 

All  kinds  Gunsguarantsiilowc.-tha  i 
elsewhere.  Send  stamp  Cot  illustrated 
catalogue.  POWEL  .  cl  CLEMENT, 
1  SO  Mnln  St..  OlnelT>''«tl.  Ohio. 


Jarvis-Conklin 


MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

Capital  Paid-up  . .81, OOO, 000 

Surplus  ».. . 100,000 

Reserve  Liability . 1,000,000 

Offers  its  0  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  8500, 
81 ,000  and  85,000,  running  ten  years,  to  Trus¬ 
tees,  Guardians,  nnd  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  worth  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  held  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Compuny  of  New  York,  Trustee. 
Secured  also  by  the  entire  paid-up  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

It  also  offers  GUARANTEED  SIX  PER  CENT, 
first  mortgages  on  Kansas  City  business  property  and 
improved  farms  in  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

Call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particulars  to 
Jarvis-Conklin  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

New  York  City,  239  Broadway. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  27  Custom  House  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  144  South  4th  St. 

London,  England,  95  Gresham  St. 


FA  RMS  and  MILLS  SOLD 

and  exchanged.  Free  Catalogues. 
K.B.CHAFFIN&CO.  Richmond, V» 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  MICHIGAN. 

New  Price  List  just  issued  for  Free  Distribution. 
Over  30U  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  State  fully  describ¬ 
ed. 

|3f“  Also  a  map  of  Michigan,  showing  railroads, 
towns,  cities,  etc.,  furnished  for  10  cts.  in  postage 
stamps.  GEO.  W  SNOVER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOAN  AGENT, 

103  Griswold  St„  Detroit,  Mich. 


Swnnvr  Knn  f  li  Good  Land,  near  the  sea,  cheap. 
Oullllj  OUUUl.  Fine  climate,  excellent  markets 
Circulars  free.  E.  C.  Lindsay  A  Co.,  Norfolk.Va 


MARYLAND  FARMS.  Book  and  Map  FREE. 
C.  E.  SHANAHAN.  Attorney,  EASTON,  MD. 


Goto  FLORIDA  For  cheap  rates 

free  Guide  Books,  Maps,  or  truth  about  )>and 
Write  O.  M.  CROSBY,  99  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


FOR  SALE — A  BARGAIN. 

Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm  of  45  acres,  one  mile 
from  Springfield.  Illinois.  13-room  brick  house  and 
new  Barn.  Business  established  by  the  undersigned 
(who  wishes  to  retire)  in  1857.  Apply  to 

JOHN  McGKKDT. 

Hazlewood  Nursery,  Springfield,  III. 

Will  rent  if  not  sold. 


HO,  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

I  offer  my  fruit  and  stock  farm  for  sale  at  a  bar¬ 
gain;  D9  acres  vineyard  and  large  orchards,  well 
fenced  two  story  house,  9  rooms.  2  cellars;  2  fine  cis¬ 
terns;  large  pond  Barn  54x58.  two  story,  and  other 
outbuildings.  Convenient  to  Schools,  ('hurches,  Post- 
office,  Depot  and  Creamery.  Only  22  miles  from  Mem¬ 
phis.  Tenn.,  a  rapid  growing  city.  Health  unsur¬ 
passed.  For  price  and  terms,  allso  reason  of  selling, 
apply  to  J  OSEPH  GOO BM  4  N. 

Hernando,  Mies. 


Do  You  Want  an  Elegant  Southern  Home 

and  a  magnificent  Stock  Farm?  Or  an  unexcelled  site 
for  a  manufacturing  town,  with  nearly  five  miles  of 
very  fine  water  power?  Or  a  very  valuable  gold  prop¬ 
erty?  Address 

J.  H.  NICHOLS,  Nacoocbee,  Ga. 


PROSPEROUS 


North  Dakota  never 
had  better  crops  than 
those  just  harvested. 
Many  opportunities  to  secure  fine  Government  lands 
recently  surveyed,  near  excellent  coal  fields,  and  ad¬ 
jacent  to  railroad.  Maps  and  full  particulars  free, 
upon  application  to  C.  H.  WARREN,  General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM 

•  FOR  8  A  IiE, 

Near  three  railroads.  Forty  minutes  from  New  York. 
Inquire  of  C.  S.  COOPER, 

Schraaleuburgh,  N.  J. 


LAST  opportunity; 


For  CHEAP  EXCURSION  To 

ALIFORNIA. 

/$72  from  St.  Louis  via  Iron  Amin  tain  Route 
$60  from  Kunsiu  City  ,1a  Mlsnouri  I’ariHr  It y 


Tickets  are  good  for  six  months,  limited  to  sixty  days 
for  going  passage  with  stop  over  privileges  at  pleas¬ 
ure  within  limit  of  west-bound  passage.  Special  ex¬ 
cursion  trains  leave  St.  Louis  via.  Iron  Mountain 
Route,  February  16th  and  Kansas  City  via.  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway.  February  17th.  |3jr  All  coupon 
offices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  sell  tick¬ 
ets  to  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco 
for  this 


Best  in  the  world.  See  last  week’s  advertisement. 


Centennial  M’Pg  Co.,  Box  !150,  Bye,  N.  Y  . 


HOLSTEINS. 

Records  of  Foundution  Cows 


COPIA  1067  . 97  lbs.  1  day,  2,747%  lbs.  31  days. 

ONLINE  828 . 90^  „  2,545^4  ,.  „ 

JOHANNA  344.... 88  „  2,i0lH  „ 

EMPRKSS  539 . 19.714J4  lbs.  in  one  year. 

Oescendants  of  above  Cows  for  Sale . 


THE  STANDARD 
REIN  HOLDER 

- AND - 

Automatic  Driver 

If  you  have  a  carriage, 
send  $1.00 for  one.  Is  small, 
neat,  and  works  perfectly. 

B!C  PAY  TO  ACENTS 

NOVELTY  CO..  Cheshire,  Conn. 


RAISE  NO  MORE  WHEAT 

But  make  your  money  out  of  tbe  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy,  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells. 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  Himev,  Allentown.  Pa. 


’HOBOUGHBBED 


POULTRY.  Ducks. 

_ _  _  - Geese,  and  Turkeys, 

om  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
ggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
rus.  address  I)R.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET.  MASS. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

1  3-4  OF  ONE  CENT  FOB  2  INCH  MESH  NO.  19  WIRE 
I  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Illatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Brockner  &  Evans, 


JEKSF.Y  ItEI),  rOLANIMHINA, 
Chester  White,  Berkshire  it  York¬ 
shire  Pigs.  Southdown,  Cotswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lamb* 
Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogs* 
.ATLKK  BUBPEK  k  CO.Pklla.Pa 


IinijP’O  DEHORNING  TOOLS. 

11  Hill  1  U  Saw  and  two  blades,  out  cutter 


and  gouge  and  full  printed  book  directions  $3.00. 

H.  H.  HAAFF,  Box  193,  Chicago,  Ill. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Fresh  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bone  and 
Fine  Bone  Meal,  Oyster  Shells,  etc. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


to  88  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly.  Mien. 


Newton's  improved  prtUU  TIC 
thousands  in  use.  vUrl  lib 
Pushes  them  back  when  standing, 
draws  them  forward  when  lying 
down,  and  keeps  them  dean.  Cir¬ 
cular  free,  if  you  mention  this  pa¬ 
per.  E.  0.  NEWTON,  Batavia,  HI. 


BONE  MEAL 


For  Poultry,  Granulated  Bone  and 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells.  Send  for  Price¬ 
list.  York  Chemical  Works,  York, Pa. 


A  NEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

ROYAL  SALT. 

POSITIVELY  PRKVENT8  BUTTER 

FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID. 

Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Agricultural  Papers  and 
Dairymen  throughout  the  United  States.  Send  for 
Circular: 

BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

Office  and  Factory; 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street.  New  York  City.N.Y. 


“OSGOOD” 

7.  S.  Standard  Scales. 
Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.  Fully  warran¬ 
ted.  3  TON  $35. 
Other  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low.  Illus- 
Agents  well  paid.  t rated  book  free. 

OSGOOD  it  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  ?. 


THIS  PEOPLE’S  FRIEND, 

And  the  Farmers’  own  Day-Book  of  General 
Intelligence  and  Political  Information,  advo¬ 
cating  Economic  and  Honest  Administration, 
Low  Taxes  exclusively  for  Public  Purposes, 
and  th  j  Rights  of  the  States  and  the  Interests 
of  all  Classes  Inviolate,  and  Embodied  in 
Three  Battle  Orders,  viz. : 

THAT  THIEVING  TARIFF  MUST  GO! 
THE  BOYS  IN  THE  TRENCHES  MUST 
STAY! 

AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IS 
GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  DEMOCRATS! 

Tbe  Courier- Journal  (Henry  Waterson, 
Edi  cor)  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  new 
or  extended  introduction.  It  has  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Democratic 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published. 
Each  issue  contains  64  columns  of  live  news 
and  interesting  miscellany.  Serial  and  Shore 
Stories;  Talmage’s  Sermons;  Agricultural  and 
Live  Stock  Departments;  Young  Folks  aild 
Puzzle  Departments,  are  special  features  of 
the  Weekly  Courier- Journal. 

It  is  the  one  great  newspaper  west  of  the  Al- 
aghenies  and  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio,  which  has  bad  the  courage,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  ability  to  stand  and  resist 
the  flood-tide  of  monopoly  sweeping  over  the 
lg  nd  from  the  headwaters  of  Bitter  Creek,  in 
V7all  Street,  and  to  make  an  upright,  disin¬ 
terested  and  successful  defense  of  tne  toiling, 
tax  paying  masses  of  the  people.  Fighting  all 
lishonest  schemes,  the  Courier- Journal  is 
as  a  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower,  sleepless  and 
vigilant. 

C  gp  Subscribe  to  the  Weekly  Courier- 
Journal  and  learn  the  truth,  aud  join  in  the 
People’s  Battle  of  Resistance. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

To  Nine  Copies  at  one  time,  one  year,  §8.00 
To  One  Copy  one  year,  .  .  .  1.00 

To  Oue  Copy  half  year,  .  .  ,  00 

To  One  Copy  three  months,  .  .  85 

PREMIUMS. 

We  offer  with  the  Weekly  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  attractive 
premiums.  A  supplement  containing  our  list 
of  premiums  and  a  sample  copy  of  Weekly 
Courier- Journal  will  be  sent  to  any  one  free 
of  charge  on  receipt  of  a  request  for  them. 

Liberal  inducements  to  Club-raisers,  Post¬ 
masters,  and  Lcfcal  Agents.  Agents’  outfit 
furnished  free  of  charge.  Address  all  busi¬ 
ness  letters  and  subscriptions  to 

W.  N.  HALDEMAN, 

Pi’esident  Courier- Journal  Company, 

Louisville,  Ky. 
N.B. — The  Rural  New-Yorker  One  Year, 
and  Weekly  Courier-Journal  One  Year, 
will  be  sent  for  §2.75.  Subscriptions  under 
this  clubbing  offer  can  be  sent  to  either  paper. 

General  Advertising:  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  i>rove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cent*. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1-10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France . . .  3.04(16Kfr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.03  (29tf  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application,  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  X, 

as  mail  matter, 
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PERSONAL.  S 

President  Willits,  of  the  Michigan  Col¬ 
lege,  says  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  of  that  institution  have  become 
farmers. 

Vasbinder,  the  inventor  of  the  two-wheeled 
grain-drill,  died  in  the  Trumbull  County 
(Ohio)  Infirmary  last  week.  Several  years 
ago  he  refused  §10,000  for  the  use  of  his  idea. 

Speaker  Carlisle,  who  has  returned  to 
Washington,  is  still  very  weak,  and  bis  phy¬ 
sician  tells  him  that  he  must  beware  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  will  not  go  to  Macon  and  Atlanta 
next  week  as  he  had  planned. 

Benjamin  Wingate,  who  recently  died 
near  Farmington,  N.  H. ,  at  the  age  of  91, 
once  employed  on  his  farm  a  young  man  who 
was  afterward  well  known  as  Vice-President 
WiIsod. 

M.  Foureau,  of  Algeria,  deserves  to  take 
high  rank  among  those  benefactors  who  cause 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  in  place  of  one. 
With  the  aid  of  artesian  wells  he  has  re¬ 
claimed  a  barren  tract  on  the  edge  of  the  Sa¬ 
hara,  where  90,000  palm  trees  are  thriving. 

Austere  Senator  Edmonds  is  59  years  old, 
but  he  looks  older  on  account  of  his  bald  head 
and  long,  white  beard.  He  owns  a  §50,000 
house  in  Washington  and  is  said  to  make 
§50,000  a  year  from  bis  law  practice,  being 
the  retained  counsel  of  several  wealthy  rail¬ 
roads.  He  is  very  domestic  in  his  habits  and 
is  very  fond  of  animals,  especially  dogs. 

Miss  Kitty  C.  Wilkins,  tall,  blond  and  23, 
owns  between  700  and  900  horses  in  Idaho,  be¬ 
sides  many  cattle.  Horses  she  thinks  better 
able  to  hustle  for  themselves  than  cattle,  as 
they  escape  more  easily  from  savage  animals, 
and  paw  up  the  snow  better  to  get  at  grass; 
and  then  they  sell  for  better  prices.  Miss 
Kitty  is  a  fine  horsewoman  and  an  excellent 
shot,  and  of  course  is  delighted  with  her  mode 
of  life  in  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Mary  Edna  Hill  Gray  Dow,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dover  (N.H.)  Horse  Car  Company, 
is  the  first  woman  in  the  world  to  Hold  such  a 
position.  She  owns  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  road.  She  is  40  years  old  and  a  very  smart 
business  woman.  She  made  considerable 
money  by  fortunate  real  estate  speculations. 
Since  her  self-election  she  has  received  so 
many  letters  of  inquiry  and  congratulation 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  that  she  has  had 
to  hire  three  young  women  to  help  her  answer 
them. 

During  W.  K.  Vanderbilt’s  recent  visit  to 
Constantinople,  the  Sultan  strongly  urged 
him  to  construct  a  system  of  Asiatic  railways. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  pleaded  that  his  visit  was 
merely  for  pleasure,  and  that  he  had  had  no 
chance  to  study  the  suggested  scheme.  The 
Sultan  has  now  forwarded  to  Mr.  Vander¬ 
bilt,  who  is  in  Egypt,  all  the  papers  bearing 
on  the  question,  and  he  expresses  the  hope 
that  if  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  not  disposed  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  task,  Jay  Gould  may  undertake  the 
project. 

Ex-Governor  Warmouth,  the  former 
“carpet-bag”  Governor  of  Louisiana,  who  has 
just  been  renominated  for  the  same  office  by 
the  Republicans,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  of  that  kind  m  all  the  South.  He  is 
largely  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
State, owning  one  of  the  largest,  best-equipped 
and  profitable  sugar  plantations  in  it.  It  was 
owing  to  the  first-rate  character  of  its  equip¬ 
ment  that  it  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
recent  Government  experiments  on  improve¬ 
ments  in  sugar  making  by  the  diffusion  pro¬ 
cess. 


®xw,  >  and  giants 


TREES 

Fruit  &  Ornamental. 

ROSES 


SPRING  PLANTINC. 

We  offer  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  general  stock  in  the  U  S,  be- 
Fruit  &  Ornamental.  sides  many  Novelties. Catalogues 
sent  to  all  regular  customers, free. 
Toothers:  No.  1,  Fruits,  10c. ;  No.  2, 
Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illustrated, 
15c.;  No.  3,  Strawberries;  No.  4, 
pninc  Ifllirp  Wholesale;  No.  6.  Hoses.  Free. 

GRAPE  VINES  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES,  liOliliESTER.Netr  York. 


FATA  i  OGUE  of  Choice  seeds  and  65  varieties 
of  seed  potatoes  sent  Free  to  all. 

L.  it.  HEAD,  Cabot,  Vt. 

Rift  Fxsra  Early  Black  Cap  CARMAN.  All 
w  I U  the  beat  new  and  old  sorts  of  plants  and  trees  at 
BERRIES  ta'F  pr*CGS  for  l,e(l'£>ree  stock.  Catalogue 


l  Free.  Hale  Bros.  So. Glastonbury, Conn 


FOREST  TREES. 


Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vita:s,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R. DOUGLAS  &  SON, 
Waukegan,  III. 


SEED  POTATOES! 

H  ft  A  J  J.1.  A  m-a  • 


and  tlle  Albino  are  the  two  best 

vfeknfnd  !n„idUV  weat,h(ir  Ttl(,y  «ve  the  best 
duality  in  a  dry  season,  and  are  second 

in  Nnnnlat"'e  season.  I  grow  my  own  potatoes 

andheaTthy'^L^sl'ree8111’  ^  “y  Beed  18  S0Und 

GEO.  FINNEY,  Evergreen,  Door  Co.,  WG. 


U  OUR 

Manual 


VERYTHING 

i  FOR  THE 


GARDEN 


is  this  season  the  grandest  ever  issued,  con¬ 
taining  three  colored  plates  and  superb  il¬ 
lustrations  of  everything  that  is  new,  useful 
and  rare  in  Seeds  and  Plants,  together  with 
plain  directions  of  “How  to  grow  them,”  by 
Peter  Henderson.  This  Manual,  which  is  a 
book  of  140  pages,  we  mail  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  25  cents  (in  stamps.)  To  all  so  re¬ 
mitting  25  cents  for  the  Manual  we  will,  at  the 
same  time,  send  free  by  mail,  in  addition, 
their  choice  of  any  one  of  the  following  novel¬ 
ties,  the  price  of  either  of  which  is  25  cents : 
One  packet  of  the  new  Green  and  Gold 
Watermelon,  or  one  packet  of  new  Succes¬ 
sion  Cabbage,  or  one  packet  of  new  Zebra 
Zinnia,  or  one  packet  of  Butterfly  Pansy,  or 
one  packet  of  new  Mammoth  Verbena  (see 
illustration),  or  ono  plant  of  the  beautiful 
Moonflower,  on  the  distinct  understanding , 
however,  that  those  ordering  will  state  in 
what  paper  they  saw  this  advertisement. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 


35  &  37  Cortlandt  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


FRFFTo  All  Seed  Buyers  I 
Pn«Vi  V1  Our  complete  iilus- 
V  fl I  fab  t rated  Annual  of 
Tested  Seeds,  Bnlbs,  Tools, 
etc.,  tells  all  about  seeds  and 

fardenmg.  Colored  Plates. 
.W.LIVINGSTON’SSONS.I 


DO  YOU 

WANT 

SEEDS 


Price*  low  for  reliable  seeds. 
Sold  last  s«ason  to  Thousands  of 
Karraers  and  Gardeners  and  no 
complaints.  We  are  Growers  as 
well  as  Dealers.  Originators  of  Acme, 
Fnvorito  and  BEAUTY  Tomatoes, Ac. 

Box  in  Coiambus,  O 


CCfnC  BtT  JfORTIIERN  GROWN  SEEDS  for  earliest  and  largest  crops.  Tremendous 
ObkUO  stocks.  Floor  area  04  acres.  Send  stamp  for  catalog.  JOHN  A.  8AI.ZEB,  LaCroa.e.Wl*. 


PLANET  JR.  CARDEN  DR 

Each  one  of  these 

POPULAR  TOOLS 

lias  been  either 

REMODELED 
nr  IMP  ROVED. 

They  are  more  com¬ 
plete,  simple,  prac-, 
tical  and  strong') 
than  you  can  imag-ij 
ine;  so  look  them 
over  carefully. 

NEW  STYLES.  NEW 


S.  L.  ALLEN  A  CO.,  Patentees  <S 


HORSE  HOES.  p|RE 

Those  who  saw  them 
at  the  test  trial  in 
actual  work  say  they 
Are  THE  BEST 
yet.  You  will  find 
them  so.  Our  ’88 
Catalog ue,  with 
40  Wood  outs,  will 
give  you  a  fair  idea 
of  the  new  points 
and  better  money 

_ _ _  _ _ "values  we  now  offer. 

frs.,  127-129  Catharine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


S  SEND  FOR 

E  new  catalogue  of  A 

n  CHOICE  SELECT  SEEDS,  £ 

Grown  for  us  with  great  care.  Ii 

8  HIGGANUM  M’N’F’G  COR.,  « 

189  Water  St.,  New  York  City.  U 

8  Successors  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  Co.  E 


SEED  POTATOES, 

Early  Corn  and  Seeds. 

Grown  from  my  well-known 
seed  stock  in  this  cold  North-East 
country.  I  warrant  them  true  to 
name,  and  equal  to  any  on  earth. 

My  Catalogue  names  low 
freights  and  tells  how  I  plant 
potatoes  well  with  1  bbl.  seed  to 
the  acre.  Sent  Free.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P,  JERRARD, 

CARIBOU.  MAINE. 


JMORE  WEN  WANTED, 

At  Good  Wages. 

For  Local  and  Traveling  Salesmen.  Inclose  stamp  and 
write  for  terms  to  E.  B.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 
kanailcsaga  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS. 

My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  mail¬ 
ed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading 
and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  In  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BSIt  I  IH»  I::?!  !  Y, 

37  East  1  9th  St.,  New  Y  ork. 


600  ACRES. 


13  CREENHOUSES. 


wvjiviico,  u  liKHtHHOUSES. 

TREES*"»PLANT$ 

We  offer  for  the  Springtrade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed- 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Oat*, 
loguo.  Spring  of  1888,  mailed  free.  Established  1862. 

BL00MINGT0N(PH(ZNIX  NURSERY 

SIDNEY  TITTLE  h  CO.  Proprietor*.  BLOOHIAUTON,  ILL 


GARDEN 

FIELD 


SEEDS 

Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  Everywhere 
acknowledged  the  Best.  Headquarters 
American  Grams  Seeds.  Orders  with  Cash 
filled  at  lowest  market  price.  Send  for  Catalogue, 
tijitab.  1838.]  J.  M.  McCullough’s  8ons,  Cincinnati, O. 


FLOWER 


2™r 6,000,000  people  USE 

V&QEffi  ^D.M.FERRY&CO. 

I  are  admitted  to  be 

^BkThe  LARGEST 

seedsmen 

‘  in  the  world. 

>  B.M.FERKY&Co’s 

I  Illustrated,  De- 
I  scriptivedk  Friced 

SEED' 

ANNUAL 

For  1888 

Will  be  mailed 
'FREEtoALL. 
applicants,  and  to 
last  season’s  custo¬ 
mers  without  ordering  it. 
Invaluable  to  a'l.  Everyone 
mring  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seed*  should  send  for 
U,  Addve**  u>  M,  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  West  CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER  In  the  world. 
Satisfact  Ion  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp 
for  clrc  liar  and  price,  8.  M  MAOOMBKR, 
Adams,  Grand  Isle  Co.,  Vt. 

FREE 

Prettiest  Illustrated 
SEED- CATALOGUE 
)ever  printed.  Cheapest 
(&  best  SEEDS  grown. 
S Gardeners  trade  a  spe- 
'  cialty.  Packets  only  3c. 
Cheap  as  dirt  by  oz.  <fc  lb. 
_  too  000  pkts  new  ex  tras  free. 

K.  HTSHUMWAY,  Rockford  Ill. 

BERRT  BASKETS  AND  CRATEl£ 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  basket  material  In  the 
flat  or  made  up  on  short  notice.  No  charges  for  de¬ 
livering  at  Railroad  Station  Send  for  price  list.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cash.  Order 
early  to  save  the  rush  Address 
The  Colerain  Berry  Basket  and  Crate  Co., 
Colerain,  Ohio. 


most 
Complete 
and  Beautiful 

CATALOGUE 

Mailed  FREE 

application.  Send  for  it. 


PRICE  &  REED 

316  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


IOWA 


Grown  in  TOW  A,  the  garden  spot 
oftheU.S  .are  best  matured  and 
give  best  results.  New  ('atR’o^ue 
Free.  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Dea  Moines 


ccrne  “yl  £'88  Catalogue  of  New&  FDEE 
OCCUv  True  Seeds,  at  Just  Prices.  rll“E 
Geo.  H.  Colv’n,  Seed  Grower,  Dalton,  Pa. 

ITASCA  AND  LOGAN 

STRAWBERRIES. 

BEST  AND  LARGEST  BERRIES  NOW 
BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC. 

ALL  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS  CAN  BE  FURNISHED. 
.  Price-list  Free. 

J.  H.  HAYNES,  Delphi-  Ind. 


MLTH’SSFFft  CATALOGUE 

1888- 

NOW  READY. 


(MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL 
APPLICANTS. 
FUpon  receipt  of  price,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Collections  will  be 

mailed  POST  PAID:- 

Free _ 

1 6  packets ! 

eluded)  % i.oo;  VegC  _ 

50C., 25  packets  (Neic  Golden  Cluster  Wax  Pole  Beam 

inducted) tl. OO;  12  Choice  Summer  Flower** 

Ing  Bulbs  ( Golden  Banded  Lily  of  Japan  included* 

SI. 00.  (E7*The  Above  Our  own  Selection, 
but  alt  Different  Varieties.  Mention  paper. 

WM.  H.  SMITH.  SEEDSMAN, 
\0I8  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ft  T  A  VARIETIES  OB’ 

47Q  FRUITTREES, 
J  I  9  VINES.  PLANTS,  ETC 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,Cherry,  Plum, 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currants,  Grapes, 
Gooseberries,  Ac.  Send  for  Catalogue 

4«  8,  CQ{*LINS,  Moores  town,  N,  J, 


THE  “BIRIGO” 

THBNIP  BLOOD  BEET. 

The  seed  of  this  most  excellent  variety  of  Extra 
Early  Beet  is,  for  the  first  time,  placed  upon  the 
market,  but  In  a  limited  quantity. 

It  is  a  rich,  blood-red  beet,  with  a  single  tap  root;  of 
fine  grain  and  flavor,  and  is  earlier  than  either  the 
Egyptian  or  Eclipse.  It  originated  with  a  leading 
market  gardener,  and  was  Drought  to  perfection 
by  him  after  ten  years  of  careful  cultivation. 

Per  Packet,  10c;  Per  Ounce,  40c. 

For  sale  only  by 

Kendall  &  Whitney, 

Portland,  Maine. 

REER’S 

CARDEN 

CALENDAR 

Jubilee  Edition,  1888. 

Established  1838.  In  cele¬ 
brating  our  golden  anniver¬ 
sary,  we  will  make  a  present 
of  one  packet  of  Dreer’s 
Gulden  Cluster  Wax 
Bean  to  every  one  who 
mentions  this  paper  and  re¬ 
mits  1 5c.  in  stamps  to  cover 
cost  of  finest  catalogue  ever 
issued  of  ScciIh,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  and  every  garden 
requisite,  containing  two 
colored  plates  and  hundreds 
of  engravings.  Concise  direc¬ 
tions  for  cultivation.  Valu¬ 
able  to  all  who  plant  seeds. 
HENRY  A.  DREER, 
714  Chestnut  St.,  Pliilada. 


s 


JAPANESE  AND  CHINESE 

Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Seeds.  5 
choice  Lily  Bulbs,  $1;  3  rare  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  ®l;  12  Mammoth  Chestnuts,  50  cts. 
Free  by  mail.  H.  H.  BERGER  &  Co.,  317 
Washington  St.,  San  Francisco, California. 
Catalogue  free. 

v  UMMIT  POTATO. 

Catalogue  for  1888  Now  Ready 
OVER  3C0  VARIETIES  GROWN  LAST  SEASON. 
Address  STIMB, 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

FARMERS  sow  phosphate  in  rows  or  broadcast 
with  the  1-norse 2-row  fertilizer.  Circulars. 

J,  I.  DU  ROIS,  JH„  Freehold,  N.  J. 

GONE  TO  SEED. 

Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List  of 
Choice  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  year  1888. 

Now  ready  and  Sent  Free  to  all  applicants.  Special 
Inducements  to  Market  Gardeners  and  others  re¬ 
quiring  Seecs  of  Reliable  Quality  In  large  quantity, 
R.  D.  Hawley  &  Co  ,  Seddsmen.  Importers,  Growers, 
and  Retail  Dea'ers,  498  and  500  Main  St,  Hartford, 
Conn.  If  you  will  mention  this  paper  you  will  receive 
an  Extra  Package  of  Choice  Seed  Free. 

1,500.000  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  Blackber¬ 
ry  Plants,  old  and  new  varie  les  Headquarters  for 
Wilson.  Jr.,  and  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  Plants, 
Root  Cuttings. 

Originators  of  the  Hamilton  or  Boss  Raspberry  and 
Acme  Strawberry.  Fine  Stock  of  two  year  old  Con¬ 
cord  Grapes,  Fruit,  Trees,  Gooseberry  Vines,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  see  low  prices.  Address 

BROOKLYN  NURSERY  00., 

Ollice  (Ohl  No.)  229  W.  Pratt  St. 

Chas.  H.  Anderson,  Manager.  Baltimore,  Md. 

EXTRA  STOCK  OF  PEACH  TREES,  first  class,  $35 
per  thousand. 

/A  P  Rasp’y,“Jolinston’s Sweet,”  “Sweet¬ 
est  weever  put  in  cans.” — Eriel’resero'aCo 
Buffalo. N.  Y.  It. JOHNSTON,  ShorGvIlle,  Out.  t  o.  N.Y 


BUS 


BLUE  AND 

Orchard  Crass 

P.  CARROLL,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

All  tested,  the  best.  Prices 
Fair  and  Just.  Catalogue  free. 
—  SEED  POTATOES  180  varieties. 
Grapes,  Plants  and  Ufa  yrrn  to  make  a  fine 
Trees,  everything  fsHIl  I  til  garden.  The  larg¬ 
est,  best,  most  prolific  and  worm-proof  nu  All 
currant  “CRANDALL”  should  be  tried  Dl  ALL* 
FRANK  FORD  &  SONS,  -  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Peach  Trees,  all  the  leading  varieties  Apple 
trees,  varieties  for  all  sections,  north  and  south. 
Special  collection  of  winter  keepers  for  sections 
where  northern  varieties  do  not  succeed.  Pear  cher¬ 
ry  and  quince  trees,  Grape  Vines.  Shade  and  Orna¬ 
mental  trees,  all  at  less  than  half  the  usual  prices. 
Catalogues  free.  Address. 

THE  RANDOLPH  PETERS  NURSERY  CO. 

Wilmington,  Del, 


IT 

WILL 


PAY  Y0U 

I  I  TO  PLANT 

BARRS’ 

Mammoth  Asparagus, 

It  sells  for  double  the  price  of  Conno- 
ver’s.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimo¬ 
nials  Also  a  full  line  of  General  Nurs¬ 
ery  Stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

RAREST  RAW  &  PYLE, 
Willowdale,  Chester  Co..  Pu. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

The  Woodason  Insect  Extfhminatou’s  Works  have 
Removed  from  Chicago  to  451 1?.  Cambria  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Thomas  Woodason,  Proprietor. 

CDCC  CAD  iQQQf  Send  us  your  name,  and  wo 
rncc  lUn  lOOO*  will  send  you,  free,  our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds  and  Plants.  Liberal  offers  to  those  who 
order  seeds  of  us.  We  test  all  our  seeds  on  our 
grounds,  before  we  send  anv  out.  Address 

GAKMEK  BK08.,  Freeport,  Ill. 


Faust's  Special  Dollar  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
for  1888:  35  full-sized  packets  of  the  Choicest  and 
Newest  Vegetable  Seeds  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00. 

Our  Grand  Pansy  Collection  of  lO  Finest  Varieties 
(one  packet  each)  postpaid  for  40  cents. 

Pearl  Collection  of  Popular  Flower  Seeds:  11  packets 
of  the  most  easilv  grown  varieties  postpaid  for  26  cts. 

Ruby  Collection,  comprising  16  packets  of  Rare 
and  Beautiful  Flower  Seeds,  Petunias,  Balsams, 
Pinks,  etc.,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents.  Our  seeds 
are  put  up  in  illustrated,  lithographed  packets,  with 
full  culture  directions  on  each.  Catalogues  Free. 

I.  V. FAUST,  ^0N<Sr,s?.'" Philadelphia. Pa 


LARGE  GARDEN  GUIDE 


SEEDS  TRUE.  I  UHLL.  have  it.  Best 
™  *  "w  U  varieties,  all  tested,  at  low  prices. 
COLE  &  BBO..  Seedsmen.  PELLA,  IOWA, 


FREE  TO  ALL.  Io“  ‘b°-M 


FES  44 


The  Deacon  thought  those  boys  had  a  suspicious  air  about  them.  And  subsequent  events  confirmed  his  belief. 


He  turns  to  chastise  them,  but  the  snow-slide  gets  there  first. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  HOUR. 


Old  King  Coal 
Is  a  tough  old  soul, 

Wiih  only  himself  to  please. 

He  orders  a  strike 
And  takes  the  toll, 

While  ihe  rest  of  the  people  freeze. 

-  Manchester  Mirror. 

Failure  in  the  Yarn  Trade— Writing  un¬ 
successful  novels  — Omaha  Bee. 

It  never  reduces  the  size  of  a  claim  against 
the  government  to  file  it. — Buck. 

The  reason  men  succeed  who  “mind  their 
own  business”  is  because  there  is  so  little  com¬ 
petition. — Mountain  Echo. 

To  bashful  correspondent:  The  first  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  pop  the  question ;  the  second 
to  question  the  pop. — Burlington  Free  Press. 

A  New  York  apartment  house  has  been 
named  “The  Thistle.”  The  owners  are  now 
looking  for  volunteer  tenants. — Mountain 
Echo. 

“Paradise  Lost,”  says  a  recent  writer, “was 
sold  for  a  song.”  The  man  who  bought  it  for 
a  soDg  must  have  considered  himself  badly 
sold  when  he  tried  to  sing  it. — Life. 

“Do  you  think  you’ll  be  able  to  pull 
through?”  anxiously  inquired  the  needle  of  the 
thread.  “Eye  guess  so,”  was  the  curt  re¬ 
sponse. — Texas  Siftings. 

Laura:  “So  you  are  really  engaged  to  him, 
dear?  He  is  forty,  you  say,  and  you  are 
twenty — just  twice  as  old  as  you,  love.  Dear 
me,  when  you  are  forty  he  will  be  eighty !” 
Clara:  “Good  gracious!  I  hadn’t  thought  of 
that.  ” — Harper's  Bazar. 

An  artist  once  gave  a  little  supper  at  his 
studio,  and  he  put  in  his  invitations  B.  S.  C. 
V.  The  letters  puzzled  some  people,  who 
found  when  they  went  to  the  supper  that  they 
meant:  “Bring  some  cold  victuals.” — San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

In  an  advertisement  by  a  railway  company 
of  some  uncalled-for  goods,  the  letter  “1”  had 
dropped  from  the  word  “lawful,”  and  it  read: 
“People  to  whom  these  packages  are  directed 
are  requested  to  come  forward  and  pay  the 
awful  charges  on  the  same.” — Baptist  Weekly. 

The  rooster  would  be  a  much  more  popular 
bird  if  he  could  only  be  induced  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  real,  vital  necessity  for  his  report¬ 
ing  his  whereabouts  between  midnight  and 
3  a.  m.  We  know  that  he  is  at  home,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  Bo  are  we,  but  we  don’t 
get  up  in  the  night  to  brag  about  it.  — Puck. 

pUfSaUaujeou# 

§  WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  Pa. 


DEDERICK’S  HAY 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


t® 


ev 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  ocf 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

^xreatest  oT?er^fow,87ou7time 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffee,  and  Baking 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Rand  or  Moss  Rose  China 

_ _  Tea  Set,  Dinner  S  t,  Gold  Band 

Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster’.!  Dictionary.  For  particulars  address 

2 ’HE  Git  EAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

■  Box  289.  31  and  33  V esey  St.,  New  York. 


STOCKBRIDGE  POTATO  FERTILIZER. 


Taken  from  a  photograph  of  afield  raised  at  Caribou,  Me.,  on  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure. 

Potatoes  Raised  for  7  I -4  cts.  per  Bushel. 

In  experiments  made  the  past  year  on  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Experiment  Farm, 
and  reported  in  the  Rural  of  Jan.  7,  1888, 

Jgpf”  880  pounds  of  STOCKBRIDGE  POTATO  MANURE  increased  the  crop  of 
potatoes  over  unmanured  land,  274  bushels  per  acre, 
ggp-  The  expense,  for  fertilizer,  of  the  increased  crop  was  7  1-4  cents  per 
bushel  of  potatoes. 

S3P  The  cost  for  fertilizer  for  the  whole  crop  was  about  4  cents  per  bushel  of 
potatoes. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

Boston  andL  UNT  ow  Yorlt. 


GLADIOLI,  DAHLIAS,  LI  IES,  IRISES,  BEGONIAS,  etc ,  etc. 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Roozen’s  handsome,  illustrated,  complete  Catalogue  of  BULBS  for  Spring  Plant¬ 
ing,  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  Free  to  all  applicants. 

ORDER  YOUR  BULBS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 

Please  order  early,  as  ALL  ORDERS  ARE  FILLED  ON  THE  EXTENSIVE  FARMS  of 

Messrs.  ANT.  ROOZEN  &  SON,  Overveen,  Holland, 

Where  all  the  Bulbs  offered  are  grown. 

We  pay  all  charges  as  far  as  N.  Y.  City  for  U.  S.,  and  Toronto  for  Canada. 
Address  the  SOLE  AGENT  for  U.  S,  and  CANADA, 

J.  TEK  It!  ILK,  31  Broadway.  IV.  Y.  City. 

P.  O.  Box  2494  Telephone  Call,  160  Pearl. 


TODDARD  CREAMERY 

WITH  SURFACE  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENT. 

With  or  without  SPECIAL  THE  MOST 
REFRIGERATOR.  1  "  v 

HAS  MORE  GOOD  POINTS  THAN  ANY  ON 
THE  MARKET.  Send  lor  description. 

STODDARD  CHURN 

Made  of  White  Oak,  without  Floats  or  Dashers. 

NINE  SIZES  for  Dairy  and  Factory. 

FOR  CIRCULARS  OF  THE 

Best  line  of  Dairy  and  Factory  Goods  made, 

OSELEY  &  STODDARD  IRFG.  CO.,  POULTNEY,  VT. 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS! 


“BIG  INJUN”  3-WHEEL  SULKY  PLUW! 


Practical,  Simple,  Light,  Strong. 


The  only  3- Wheel  Sulky  Plow  made 
that  turns  a  square  corner  while  plow  is 
in  the  ground.  Lifts  out  of  the  ground 
without  disturbing  the  furrow.  Also, 
full  line  of  CHILLED  STEEL  AND  COMBINA¬ 
TION  WALKING  PLOWS.  Circulars  and 
prices  on  application. 


GALE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


ALBION.  MICHIGAN. 


MOHAWK  VALLEY  St.DS 


Of  GILT  Edge  quality  we  annually  supply  to 
many  thorn  anas  of  private  and  market  gardeners. 
Nellis’  Self  Blanching  Celery,  the  best  ever 
grown.  Half  ihe  labor  saved.  Growers  realized  from 
*1200  to  *1800  per  acre.  A  new  Cauliflower  for  1888.  the 
Mohawk  White  Clap.  Catalo-ue  and  valuable 
treatise  on  the  culture  or  e<dery,  for  stamp.  The  A. 
C.  Nellis  Co.,  64  <  ortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
H  orses,  Island  H  omeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich .  vv  e  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from.weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  «fc  Farnum, 
Dei  roit,  Mich. 
l’ercheron  Horses. 
trench  Coach  Horses. 


THE  ROCHESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACK FR 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  tills  Paper. 

W.  C.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

STEAM!  $TEAM! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

A  Large  I  ot  cf  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cush. 


B.  W.  PAYNE  SON  S, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N,  Y. 


ANDERSONVILLE  VIOLETS. 
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chapter  xvi.  ( Continued .) 

Their  first  entertain  merit  of  visitors  was  not 
a  complete  success.  They  were  both  at  work 
one  day— Nellie  in  the  house  and  John  at  the 
new  barn,  when  a  carriage  rolled  up  to  the 
gate.  This  vehicle  was  a  trifle  rusty  and  de¬ 
cayed  but  it  bounded  up  and  down  on  its  old- 
fashioned  springs  as  if  determined  to  keep  up 
its  share  of  the  family  pride.  The  two  worn 
old  mules  were  driven  by  a  negro,  who  opened 
the  door  with  a  tremendous  flourish.  A  state¬ 
ly  old  lady  stepped  from  the  carriage  and  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  the  house.  She  held  an  eye¬ 
glass  haughtily  to  her  eye,  and  glanced  over 
the  smooth  lawn  and  the  painted  house  with 
curious  interest. 

Nellie  saw  the  carriage  stop  and  hasteued  to 
receive  her  visitor.  She  hastily  dried  her 
hands  and  took  off  her  apron.  She  sent  little 
Nellie  out  to  bring  John  in  and  then  went  for¬ 
ward  just  as  the  lady’s  card  was  brought  out 
by  aunt  Jinny.  When  John  came  in  he  found 
his  wife  sitting  uneasily  in  her  chair,  with  the 
old  lady  examining  her  critically.  John  did 
not  add  much  dignity  to  the  household.  He 
wore  his  old  working  dress,  and  his  clothes 
were  covered  in  places  with  sawdust.  The 
end  of  a  carpenter’s  rule  peeped  curiously  out 
from  his  breast  pocket.  Little  Nellie'  had 
done  her  best  to  brush  his  coat,  but  her  hand 
was  small  and  she  had  not  succeeded  as  well 
as  one  could  wish.  John  knew  that  he  had 
entertained  visitors  at  home  in  a  much  worse 
suit  of  clothes. 

The  old  lady  made  a  very  short  call.  She 
was  very  polite,  but  the  young  people  could 
easily  see  that  she  was  horrified  at  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  She  went  away  at  last,  much  to 
Nellie’s  relief.  John  rubbed  his  head  ruefully 
as  he  saw  the  old  carriage  roll  down  the  road. 
They  had  done  their  best,  but  they  felt  after 
all  that  they  were  only  plain  country  people. 
This  was  the  only  call  they  received  for  a 
long  time.  People  seemed  to  have  decided  to 
let  them  entirely  alone.  Col.  Fair  laughed 
when  he  heard  of  this  adventure. 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,”  he  said,  “they’ll 
all  come  round  in  a  year’s  time — jest  as  soon 
as  ye  make  a  mark  on  your  plantation.  Then 
ye  can  pick  and  choose  yer  company.  I  don’t 
know  but  you’ll  be  somethin’  like  me,”  he  add 
ed  slowly,  “I’ve  ben  here  some  years  an’  I’ve 
picked  up  mighty  few  of  ’em  yet.” 

But  John  did  not  wish  to  live  as  Col.  Fair 
was  living.  He  wanted  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  all  his  neighbors. 

John’s  farm  operations  opened  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  .  He  bought  a  mowing  machine  at 
once  and  drove  the  shovel  and  wheelbarrow 
method  of  haymaking  into  a  permanent  re¬ 
tirement.  He  bought  a  small  herd  of  cows, 
and  a  few  sheep  and  hogs.  He  determined  to 
plow  up  the  old  cotton  fields  and  get  them 
into  pastures  as  quickly  as  possible.  Sol  was 
of  great  help  in  this  work.  He  seemed  to  have 
a  white  man’s  head  with  a  negro’s  strength 
and  endurance.  J ohn  was  soon  able  to  trust 
much  of  the  rougher  work  to  Sol’s  judgment. 

John  had  something  to  sell  from  his  place 
in  a  very  short  time.  Nellie’s  butter  had 
been  famous  at  home,  and  she  determined  to 
gain  a  like  fame  at  Sharpsburg.  John  took  a 
package  of  delicious  golden  rolls  into  the 
town  to  see  what  market  could  be  secured. 
After  much  bargaining  he  sold  his  load  to 
one  of  the  Jews,  who  promised  to  take  all  that 
could  be  made. 

“I  knows  a  good  ting  ven  I  sees  dot — dot 
vas  von  of  de  segrets  of  my  peesness,”  the  Jew 
said,  rubbing  his  fat  hands  together,  and  nod 
ding  his  head  at  John.  “Dere  is  too  much  of 
dis  cotton-seed  butter  in  dis  gounclry.  Dey 
feeds  de  cows  on  de  cotton-seed,  an’  dot  chust 
won’t  melt  in  your  mout  wid  dot  dellegate 
flavor  dot  is  de  life  of  good  butter.  De  butter 
peesness  in  dis  goundry  vas  chust  like  all 
oders.  Dere  is  no  system  und  no  push  in  dese 
men.  People  say  dot  dey  can’t  find  out  how 
dese  Jews  vas  suckseed  chust  like  dey  does. 

It  is  chust  good  peesness  management— dots 
chust  how  it  vas.  V e  vorks  und  dey  sleeps. 

Ve  manages  und  dey  lets  tings  go  mitout  any 
system.” 

At  this  moment,  the  Jew  was  called  off  by 
a  customer.  He  went  behind  the  counter  to 
give  a  practical  example  of  his  “peesnees 
ability.’  A  tall  man  had  been  listening  to 
the  conversation. 

“I  reckon  a  heap  of  what  he  says  is  true” 
he  said  as  John  passed  him.  “Them  Jews  is 
jest  suckin’  this  county  like  an  orange.  They 
come  down  here  an’  sell  goods  so  cheap  that 
they  drive  white  people  out  of  business.  They 
can  live  on  nothin’  I  reckon.  They  don’t 
never  pay  no  taxes  scarsely.  They  keep  all 
their  money  in  cash  and  they  ain’t  gut  no 


idee  of  building  up  the  country  at  all.  They 
hurt  our  niggers  bad,  I  reckon.  A  Jew  will 
put  his  arm  around  a  nigger’s  neck  for  the 
sake  of  sellin’  him  a  nickel’s  worth  of  goods. 
They  sell  their  goods  and  make  money  because 
they  know  how  to  manage.” 

By  this  time  the  Jew  had  finished  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  came  back,  smiling  at  the  bargain 
he  had  just  made,  aud  the  tall  man  moved 
away.  The  Jew  seemed  to  have  marked  John 
out  as  a  profitable  man  to  cultivate. 

“You  vas  goin’  do  de  speakin?”— he  asked 
as  he  moved  his  fat  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  court  house. 

John’s  eye  followed  the  gesture,  and 
noticed  a  crowd  of  negroes  and  a  few  white 
men  gathered  about  the  court  house. 

Dere  is  some  speakin’over  dere”  announced 
the  Jew  noticing  John’s  questioning  look. 

I  vas  a  Demograt  of  course”  he  remarked 
complacently,  seeming  to  imply  that  it  would 
show  very  poor  “peesness  management”  to  be 
anything  else.  “1  vas  a  Demograt,  but  I  likes 
to  see  fair  play  all  de  vile.  I  drades  mit  dose 
Republicans  an’  always  dreats  dem  chust  de 
same.  If  you  go  to  dot  speakin,’  you  vill 
find  blenty  of  fair  blay.  Eferybody  has  a 
good  chance  to  say  chust  what  dey  pleases. 
Now  chust  look  here  vonce.”  A  sudden  idea 
seemed  to  seize  him.  He  drew  John  to  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  store,  and  after  looking  carefully 
about  whispered : 

“You  vas  a  Northern  man,  so  I  dells  you 
somedink.  I  gives  you  von  or  dree  boints. 
You  chust  hang  right  onto  your  broperty  in 
dis  coundry  chust  as  close  as  you  can.  Don’t 
you  get  discouraged.  De  time  is  coming 
when  all  dese  lazy  people  must  all  git  avay. 
Dere  is  blendy  of  dese  farmsdotis  mortgaged, 
and  de  capital  dot  holds  dem  is.from  de  North.’ 
Northern  men  will  never  buy  land  unless  dey 
means  to  improve  it.  Den  de  niggers  begins 
to  see  dat  dey  must-vork  for  demselves.” 

The  Jew  would  have  said  more,  but  at  this 
moment  a  small  wave  of  custom  rolled  into 
the  store  and  floated  the  proprietor  away. 
John  walked  out  on  the  street,  and  stood  for 
a  moment  watching  the  crowd  by  the  court 
house.  He  had  a  strong  desire  to  pass  over 
and  see  for  himself  how  the  political  meeting 
was  being  conducted.  At  home  he  would 
have  cared  nothing  about  it;  but  here  he  was 
beginning  to  be  deeply  interested. 

“Whose  speakin’  over  yunder?”  he  asked  of 
his  friend,  the  tall  man,  who  stood  leaning 
against  the  building. 

Tliere  s  a  heap  of  ’em,”  was  the  answer. 
‘Two  Radicals  an’  some  good  Democrats. 
They  always  give  everybody  a  fair  hack- 
jest  go  over  an’  see  if  that  ain’t  so.” 

Thus  urged,  John  walked  across  the  street 
and  into  the  court  house.  A  large  crowd  had 
gathered  to  listen  to  the  discussion.  They 
were  mostly  white  men  who  sat  solemnly  on 
the  rough  benches  and  listened  with  sober 
politeness.  A  few  negroes  sat  on  the  back 
seats,  and  as  many  more  peered  in  at  the 
windows  and  doors.  The  speakers  sat  in  a 
row  behind  the  bar,  while  in  front  of  them 
sat  the  presiding  officer— a  short  gentleman 
with  a  red  face  and  long,  white  beard. 

As  John  entered  one  of  the  speakers  was 
just  taking  his  seat.  The  audience  applauded 
in  what  seemed  to  John  a  spiritless  way.  The 
men  stamped  their  feet  and  gave  a  series  of 
cat-calls  and  yells.  John  found  a  vacant 
place  on  one  of  the  front  benches.  As  he  took 
his  seat,  a  man  rose  from  the  line  of  speakers 
and  came  down  to  the  rail.  There  was  no 
effort  at  applause.  The  white  people  looked 
at  the  speaker  with  scowling  faces,  while  the 
negroes  bent  forward  to  listen  carefully. 

The  speaker  deposited  a  package  of  papers 
on  a  little  desk  and  then  put  on  a  pair  of 
spectacles  and  looked  calmly  over  the  audi¬ 
ence.  His  scrutiny  ended,  he  removed  the 
spectacles  and  placed  them  on  the  desk  by  the 
papers.  He  was  a  tall,  deter  mined- looking 
man.  His  mouth  closed  firmly  and  his  eyes 
were  covered  with  great  shaggy,  gray  eye¬ 
brows.  He  did  not  show  the  slightest  fear  or 
hesitation.  He  announced  himself  as  a  Re¬ 
publican,  and  went  on  to  state  his  reasons  for 
being  one. 

“I  carried  a  gun  all  through  the  war,”  he 
said,  “an’  done  my  best  for  the  South.  I  was  an 
almighty  big  fool  to  fight  the  last  two  years,  I 
reckon.  We  was  whipped,  an’  we  knowed  it. 
When  the  war  was  over,  I  made  up  my  mind 
I’d  wait  an’  sorter  see  what  was  cornin’.  We 
all  know  what  we  expected.  What  did  Gener¬ 
al  Grant  say?  He  said,  ‘Let  every  man  have 
his  boss  an’  mule  to  go  home  an’  make  him  a 
crop.’  I  reckon  there  ain’t  nobody  could  have 
said  more  than  that.  I  says,  ‘that’s  good 
enough  fer  me,  I  reckon.’ 

I  tuck  my  mule  an’  made  me  a  crop  in 
North  Car’liny,  an’  then  I  worked  on  yer  to 
Mississippi.  I  married  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
Mississippi’s  daughters,  an’  yer  I’ve  been  ever 
sense.  I  says,  we’re  whipped— the  other  side’s 
on  top,  an’  they’re  gonter  have  the  call.  It 
ain’t  no  use  ter  buck  agin  ’em,  for  we  had  ter 
give  it  up  an’  take  our  lickin’ !  So  I  says, 


let’s  all  turn  in  agin  an’  sorter  straighten 
things  out.  General  Grant,  he  spoke  mighty 
fair,  an’  I  says,  that’s  good  enough  fer  me,  1 
reckon.  I  come  out  an’  joined  the  Republi¬ 
can  party.  I’ve  been  thar  ever  sense,  an’  I 
reckon  I’ll  stay  thar  fer  good.” 

There  was  no  sign  of  applause  at  this  bold 
announcement.  The  white  men  sat  in  grim 
silence  and  the  negroes  nudged  each  other, 
though  their  faces  never  moved  a  muscle. 
One  rough-looking  man  on  the  seat  in  front  of 
John  shook  his  head  in  a  satisfied  manner,  and 
bent  forward  to  listen  more  carefully  as  the 
speaker  went  on. 

“  There  was  a  heap  of  men,  as  you  all  know, 
that  said  they  never  would  surrender.  They 
went  off  to  Mexico,  an’  Europe,  an’  all  these 
other  places,  an’  it  wa’rn’t  long  before  they  had 
ter  send  home  for  help.  What  did  General 
Grant  do?  He  sent  a  ship  all  round,  an’  pick¬ 
ed  ’em  up  an’  brought  ’em  home.  I  reckon 
we’d  a  ben  better  off  to-day  if  a  heap  of  ’em 
had  kep  away.  But  come  down  in  a  little 
closter  an’  see  what  the  Republican  party 
done.  We  give  ye  yer  free  schools,  we  built 
up  yer  buildin’s,  an’  we  give  ye  a  start  all 
along.  That  didn’t  satisfy  ye.  What  did  ye’ 
do?  You  killed  niggers  an’  stuffed  ballot 
boxes  till  ye  guf  things  back  where  they 
started  from.  But  it  didn’t  do  ye  nigh  ser 
much  good  as  ye  thought  it  would.  It  was 
jest  like  a  dog  gittin’  a  taste  of  a  sheep.  You 
stuffed  folks  in,  an’  I’m  dogged  ef  ye  didn’t 
learn  the  trick  of  stuffin’  folks  out  agin.  -It’s  a 
mighty  poor  rule  that  won’t  work  two  ways, 

I  reckon.” 

Here  the  speaker  produced  his  package  of 
newspapers.  He  read  a  series  of  wordy 
articles  in  which  the  State  administration 
was  most  violently  attacked.  “The  most 
corrupt  administration  ever  known,”  “a  des¬ 
potic  ring  power,?’  aud  other  violent  epithets 
were  used  in.  abundance.  “That’s  the  way 
some  of  your  Democratic  friends  talk,”  said  the 
speaker,  as  he  laid  down  his  spectacles. 

“Now  I  ain’t  no  nigger.  I’m  a  white  man, 

I  be.  I  fit  as  hard  as  any  of  ye  till  I  gut 
j  licked  an’  then  I  quit.  I’ll  be  dogged  if  I 
don’t  hate  to  see  ye  hangin’  ’way  back  yonder. 
Why  don’t  ye  come  out  of  yer  shell  an’  be 
somebody?  You  go  up  where  the  Republi¬ 
cans  is  an’  you’ll  find  that  they’ve  got  all  the 
big  men  an’  all  the  likely  fellers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Why  don’t  ye  jine  hands  with  the  best 
men  up  thar,  and  git  some  help  in  buildin’ 
up  this  country  ?” 

“It  needs  help  I  reckon.  You  can  buy 
land  here  fer  a  song.  Bad’s  I  kin  sing  I  cud 
git  sum  fer  a  solo.  The  same  land  up  in  the 
North  would  be  worth  ten  times  as  much. 
There  aint  no  folks  cornin’  in  yer,  but  there’s 
a  heap  of  ’em  goin’  out.  All  yer  likely  young 
men  are  startin’  out  for  Texas— ain’t  that  so? 
Whats  the  matter  with  this  country  ?  You 
folks  have  give  it  such  a  name  that  people 
don’t  dare  to  come  here.  That’s  jest  the  size 
of  it  an’  you  know  it.” 

The  rough-looking  man  in  front  of  John 
brought  his  great  foot  down  on  the  floor  with 
a  stamp  of  approval.  There  was  no  other 
applause.  A  little  Jew  encouraged  by  the 
stamp  of  the  foot  to  make  an  effort  to  secure 
the  Republican  trade,  started  to  clap  his 
hands,  but  he  seemed  to  realize  the  lone¬ 
someness  of  his  position  in  time,  for  the 
hands  never  came  together.  The  white  men 
bent  looks  of  the  fiercest  hate  upon  the 
speaker,  while  the  negroes  never  moved. 

“Another  point  I’m  goin’  to  talk  about  is 
where  the  Republican  party  stands  on  protec¬ 
tion.  I’m  gonter  make  it  so  clear,  that  I 
reckon  even  a  way  down,  back  country  far¬ 
mer  can  understand  it.  You  put  up  a  cotton 
factory  in  this  town,  an’  I’ll  guarantee  that 
your  farmers  will  build  up  a  home  market  for 
all  the  pertaters  an’  fruit  an  such  like  they 
cud  raise.  \\  e  want  a  cash  business  in  this 
country,  an’  there  ain’t  no  way  to  git  it  until 
we  git  up  a  new  market.” 

We  cannot  follow  the  speaker  all  through 
his  talk.  I  have  given  enough  of  his  exact 
words  to  illustrate  his  arguments  and  mode  of 
expression.  He  spoke  fearlessly  and  forcibly 
for  al  out  an  hour  and  then  took  his  seat. 
There  was  not  a  murmur  of  applause.  A  look 
of  relief  seemed  to  come  over  the  faces  of  the 
white  men.  They  seemed  glad  that  a  disa¬ 
greeable  duty  had  been  performed.  They 
had  listened  to  these  words  to  show  that  they 
were  perfectly  ready  to  allow  “  fair  play.” 

The  next  speaker  was  a  tall,  elegant  gentle¬ 
man,  who  rose  with  much  dignity  from  his 
seat,  and  came  down  to  the  rail.  He  was 
greeted  with  loud  applause.  The  white  men 
struck  the  floor  with  their  feet,  and  yelled 
loudly  as  he  bowed  to  them.  He  had  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  his  audience  from  the  very  first  sen¬ 
tence. 

“I  deny  the  right  of  this  man  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat,  or,  in  fact,  the  right  of  any  Re¬ 
publican,  to  speak  words  of  advice  to  the 
white  people  of  Mississippi.  Don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber,  gentlemen,  how,  but  a  few  years  ago 
these  very  men,  with  their  army  of  ignorant 


plunderers,  had  the  intelligent  white  men 
of  this  country  down  on  their  very  backs  with 
a  death  grip  on  their  throats?  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member,  gentlemen,  those  dark  days  when 
we  hung  our  heads  in  shame  before  our  ladies 
for  allowing  this  crime  to  remain  unpunished? 
You  cannot  forget  it.  It  is  burned  into  the 
heai  t  of  every  Southern  man.  It  is  a  dishon¬ 
or  that  galls  our  very  souls  with  its  remem¬ 
brance.  Will  you  ever  follow  the  advice  of 
one  who  turned  his  back  upon  his  bleeding 
country  in  her  hour  of  need,  who  helped  to 
fasten  this  chain  upon  us,  and  who  now  comes 
before  you  as  an  office-holder — a  blood-sucker 
—pleading  only  for  more  of  your  life?” 

A  mighty  chorus  of  “  never  ”  demonstrated 
the  feeling  of  the  audience.  The  speaker 
might  have  spared  himself  all  further  talk. 
As  it  was  he  spoke  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  to  John’s  mind,  simply  repeated  his  open¬ 
ing  sentences  over  and  over  again.  John  was 
anxious  to  stay  and  hear  what  the  Republican 
speaker  would  have  to  say  in  reply,  but  he 
knew  that  Nellie  would  be  anxious  if  he 
waited,  so  after  listening  to  an  hour  of  this 
oration,  he  went  away  to  try  and  digest  a  few 
of  the  theories  that  had  been  advanced  so 
liberally. 

He  collected  his  load  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  at  last  rode  out  of  town  towards  home. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  village 
he  came  upon  a  foot  passenger  whom  he  re¬ 
cognized  as  the  rough-looking  man  who  had 
occupied  the  seat  in  front  of  him  at  the 
courthouse.  John  stopped  his  horses  and  in¬ 
vited  the  pedestrian  to  ride  with  him.  The 
man  glanced  curiously  at  John  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  without  a  word,  stepped  into  the 
wagon. 

“You’re  a  Northern  man  I  reckon  ”  he  said 
after  a  moments  pause. 

“  I  ’spose  I  be  ”  said  John  cautiously. 
“How’dye  like  that  speakin’?”  The  man 
had  a  rough,  hard  voice,  that  was  as  unpol¬ 
ished  as  his  face. 

“Wall,  I  s’pose  I  have  heard  better,”  said 
John,  who  did  not  care  to  commit  himself. 

“I  reckon  so.  Speakin’  don’t  do  no  good 
down  here, I  reckon.  Folks  sorter  goes  through 
all  the  motions  so  they  can  keep  a  good  holt 
on  the  offices.  Old  Byrox  talked  pretty  brash 
there  to  day,  but  it  don’t  do  no  good.  We 
uster  have  speakin  here  that  tore  things  all  up, 
but  it’s  all  one  way  now.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  down  here,” 
asked  John. 

“I  come  down  here  right  after  the  war.  I 
went  out  on  a  cotton  plantation,  an’  made  two 
or  three  crops  an’  then  I  moved  in  here.  We 
had  big  pick  in’s  then.  I  built  a  court  house 
over  in  the  next  county.  Charged  ’em  my 
own  price  for  the  work.  They  hed  a  lot  o” 
niggers  on  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  they 
done  everything  I  said.  Mighty  lively  times, 
them  was,  an’  money  was  plenty.  But  I’ll  have 
to  leave  ye  here.  I  left  my  horse  here  when  [ 
come  in.” 

John  stopped  the  horse  before  a  little  white 
house,  and  his  new  friend  jumped  out.  The 
two  men  shook  hands  and  John  started  on  to¬ 
ward  home  again.  If  the  talk  of  the  after¬ 
noon  had  gone  to  show  him  how  far  he  was 
from  the  people,  events  had  been  transpiring 
at  home  that  promised  to  bring  him  closer 
than  ever  to  one  of  his  neighbors.  As  he 
turned  in  at  the  gate  he  saw  Jack  Foster  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  piazza,  holding  little  Nellie  on  his 
knee. 

This  sight  was  enough  to  make  John  stop 
his  horses  in  surprise.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  It  was  surely  Jack  Foster.  As 
little  Nellie  saw  her  father  she  ran  down  to 
meet  him,  while  Jack  Foster  turned  to  his  for¬ 
mer  prisoner  with  a  curious  expression  ou  his 
face. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Andersonville  Violets  will  be  concluded  in 
about  four  weeks.  Several  shorter  stories  will 
be  published  during  the  year,  and  the  popular 
Youths  Department  will  be  revived.  A  new 
feature  of  this  department  will  be  a  series  of 
“Talks by  Uncle  Mark”  dealing  with  current 
events  and  full  of  hints  and  suggestions  for 
boys  and  girls.  Older  people,  too,  will 
doubtless  find  something  worth  reading  in 
the  “Talks.”  The  children  are  requested  to 
renew  their  correspondence  for  the  Youth's 
Department,  so  that  the  letters  published  may 
be  as  bright  and  lively  as  possible.  Uncle 
Mark  and,  in  fact,  the  Rural  folks  gener¬ 
ally  are  strongly  in  favor  of  interesting  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  bright  side  of  farm 
life.  We  shall  be  glad  indeed  if  we  can  do 
our  share  towards  making  strong,  earnest  and 
thoughtful  men  and  women  for  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  Americans.  The  boys  and  girls  of 
to-day  are  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow. 
Bright,  patient  and  cheerful  teaching  now 
will  show  fruit  in  the  future.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  without  an  appeal  from  some  father  or 
mother  for  help  in  keeping  the  boys  on  the 
farm.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  age. 
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WHAT  FARMERS  SAY  OF  THE 


mapes  special  crop  manures. 

Not  a  single  complaint  from  the  thousands  of  farmers  who  used  them  the  past  season,  which  in 
most  sections  was  almost  destructive  of  crops  grown  in  ordinary  ways. 

Some  lar^e  yields.  Permanent  Improvement  of  the  land-  Cheaper  than  purchased  Stable  Manure. 

Superior  Quality  of  Crops. 


Tive  Years'  Rotation  from  a  Single  Application 
of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure,  1,500  Pounds 

per  Acre. 

DR.  W.  8.  COMBS ,  Freehold ,  N  .7,  December ,  1877,  reports:  _  __ 

The  experience  (previously  reported)  on  the  twenty-acre  field  showing  the  effects 
of  the  Potato  Manure  (1,500  pounds  per  acre)  applied  in  the  spring  of  1885  on  Pota¬ 
toes  (yield.  385  bushels  per  acre  from  the  Mapes  alone);  1886— wheat  (no  manure  or 
fertilizer)  33  bushels  per  acre;  1887— clover  hay,  an  unusually  heavy  crop  (2 A  tons 
—season  extremely  trying),  is  only  one  of  several  I  have  had  since  I  Lave  been  using 

the  AnotheT  case' was  on  one  of  the  poorest  fields  on  my  farm,  where  five  years  ago  I 
■o-rew  potatoes  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure,  1,500  pounds  per  acr s-used  alone  and 
nothina  used  since.  After  potatoes,  followed  with  wheat;  then,  instead  ot  seeding, 
plowed  and  planted  corn!  then  oats,  seeding  with  clover  All  °  the  yields  were 
vrond  particularly  that  of  corn,  which  was  Seventy-five  bushels  (shelled)  per  acre. 
The  clover  this  year  (1887)  was  good,  but  not  so  good  as  on  the  other  twenty  acre 
field  and  naturally  so,  considering  the  seeding  was  with  oats.  . 

The  growth  of  Timothy  was  very  good  and  shows  good  improvement  in  the  co 

dtti  WUhou)  tta’Mapes  Potato  Manure  (1,500  pounds  per  acre)  applied  five  years 
uo-o  none  of  the  crops  named  could  have  amounted  to  much.  The  good r^u  ts  on 

these  crops  and  the  present  improved  condition  of  the  land  must  be  credited  to  t  c 
plant-food  suppled  in  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  in  1882,  in  excess  of  the  portion  used 
up  Try  the  potato  crop  to  which  it  was  applied. 

14  Tons  Timothy  on  6  acres.  Manured  in  1883 
with  the  Mapes  Manures;  Nothing  since, 

RICHARD  L.  HUNT ,  Ridgewood  ( L .  I.),  N.  Y.,  Dec.  29,  1887,  writes: 

My  -rass  on  six  acres  mowed  SIXTEEN  TWO-horse  loads,  14  tons  of  first-class 
hay— -Timothy — I  never  put  a  machine  in  a  finer  piece.  Every  one  who  “ 

XS  ac°rLbreeS  StffiSJtS&Sg.  S-T  £»  of  pS  V?y) 

proved  Long  Green).  They  made  very  rapid  growth  ;  we  could  not  P£  k  ]£em  a 
onmurh  They  were  of  uniform  size,  and  very  bright  green  color.  At  the  factory 
whprT part  of  them  were  delivered  on  contract  they  said  “they  never  saw  such  pickles 
Id  waited  to Sw  how  they  were  grown.  [Note.]  Mr.  Hunt  was  formerly  a  large 
purchaser  of  N.  Y.  stable  manure  but  has  used  nothing  but  the  Mapes  Complete  an 
Special  Crop  Manure  for  nearly  ten  years  and  finds  his  farm  steadily  improvin0. 

DAVID  KTJEIIN,  Allentown,  Pa.,  reports,  Dec. ,  1887. 

Fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  Potatoes  on  3  3-16  acres  and  495  bushels  (  Invisibles >  ) 
An  nnp  *icre  Only  800  pounds  of  the  Mapes  Potato  manure;  use  no  farm  manure  i 
potatoes  Have  led  comparatively  little  farm  manure  on  our  Truck  farm  for  the  las 

SEVEN  YEARS  and  the  more  we  use  your  diiterent  ( ]^P]eXT Jr4 o^NDITIoS  ”  an 
„„„  the  LETTER  CROPS  we  have  and  our  land  is  in  BE1 IEK 

r  and  only  COST  US  ABOUT  ONE-HALF  as  much  as  buying  stable  rnanure.  We 
hid  the  fiDest  crop  of  STRAWBERRIES  last  year  we  ever  had  and  land  <hd  “t 
iret  any  barn-yard  manure  for  the  last  six-years;  nothing  but  your  COME  LETE  il 
URES  foVfrJt.  [Note].  Mr.  Kuehn  picked  12,727  boxes  strawberries  per  acre  the 

year  previous  1886 


F.  O.  WARNER ,  Sutfield  County ,  Conn.,  December  3,  1887,  reports: 

“Yield  of  potatoes  on  heavy  soil  with  unfavorable  season  328  bushels  of  potatoes 
of  excellent  quality,  free  from  scab  or  rot,  on  one  and  one-half  acre.  The Mapes 
Manures  will  produce  better  results  under  adverse  circumstances  than  anything  1 

can  use.” 

S.  II.  PANC0A8T,  Sharpettown,  N.  J.,  November  3,  1887,  reports: 

3  100  bushels  from  field  of  scam  12  acres;  used  1,000  pounds  of  the  Mapes  Potato 
Manure  ptr  acre;  on  two-ihirds  of  the  field  eight  loads  of  the  barn-yard  manure  that 
was  nothing  but  straw  and  stalks.  The  potatoes  were  smooth,  and  we  were  offered 
two  to  seven  cents  per  bushel  more  than  other  potatoes  sold  in  this  section,  hive 
acres  yielded  1,500  bushels;  balance  came  up  badly— no  buggy  potatoes. 

ORANGE  D.  PELTY,  Orient,  L.  I,  N.  Y,  reports,  January  8,  1888: 

1.040  bushels  on  4 K  acres;  cost  of  fertilizer,  a  little  over  $100,  and  proceeds  of 
crop  $650. 

JAMES  M.  SENN,  Conyngham,  Pa.,  writes,  November  28,  1887. 

Where  I  use  the  Mapes  Manures  I  am  sure  of  a  good  crop.  I  have  been  testing 
other  fertilizers,  but  have  four  d  none  yet  that  will  come  up  to  them  I  have  used 
the  mapes  manures  for  about  SEVENTEEN  YEARS.  I  he  first  order  “was  for  1  WO 
BAGS  and  last  year  I  used  SIX  TONS  with  good  results. 

J.  ROBERTS  COMFORT,  Wm.  Penn,  Pa.,  reports,  December  12,  1887: 

450  bushels  of  potatoes  on  best  acre  (1887). 

D.  G.  CASE,  Peconic,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  December  12,  1887,  reports: 

< ‘Oats— seventy-six  bushels  of  good,  heavy  oats  withoutany  fertilizer  or  anything, 
on  land  manured  only  with  the  Mapes  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Manure  the  year  pre¬ 
vious.  The  yield  of  cauliflower,  with  1,500  pounds  per  acre,  was  good,  and  they  had 

nice  heads.” 

LEROY  BROWN,  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  December  4,  1887,  reports: 

410  bushels  on  one  and  one-quarter  acre.  Quality  of  crops  first-class. 

R.  F.  SCHWARZ,  Analominlc,  Pa.,  December  15,  1887: 

On  8 oil  that  had  nothing  but  the  Mapes  Manures  and  boue  for  fifteen  years  and 
had  been  in  sweet  corn  from  1879  to  1884  and  in  truck-  in  '84  and  '85  and  corn  aganf 
in '86  and ’87— yield,  24,000  good  ears  marketable  on  two  acres.  With  same  ferti¬ 
lizer,  Mapes  Corn  Manure,  1,500  pounds  per  acre,  has  had  33,000  ears  Green  peas 
361  bushels  on  1 %  acres.  Mr.  Schwarz  has  stated  in  previous  letters  that  I  HE  MAI  ES 
Manures  show  beneficial  effects  for  several  years  after  being  used. 

HENRY  B.  LANDIS,  Lancaster,  Penn  Dec.  10,  1887  reports: 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  bushels  of  potatoes  (White  Peerless)  on  acre. 

HENRY  CHENEY,  West  Scarboro,  Maine,  Nov.  28,  1887  reports: 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of  potatoes  (Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Vermont, 
Early  Rose)  large,  smooth  tubers,  per  acre.  I  planted  a  small  piece  in  another  place 
on  well-rotted  stable  manure  and  used  ashes  heavily,  but  the  yield  was  not  half  as  good 
and  the  potatoes  were  scabby  in  a  short  time  after  digging— they  all  rotted. 

HENRY  S.  HARRIS,  Whig  Lane,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.,  Dec.  12,  1887,  reports: 

Three  hundred  and  eighty -six  bushels  of  potatoes  (Silver  Lake)  per  acre.  Used 
800  pounds  of  the  Mapes  Potato  and  about  three  two-horse  loads  of  barn  yard  manure. 


_  _  -  taken  bv  the  State  Agricultural  Stations  dur- 

The  Official  Analyses  (nearly  one  hundred  samples  aa,ain  /ARGELY  EXCEED  THEIR  PUBLISH- 

El?  GTLSlI^An't^e"  vahie^used  b^^lie'slation^o 

ALL  THE  MAPES  SPECIAL  CROP  MANURES  ABE  SOLD  ON  A  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE. 

High  Analysis.  No  S.  C.  «  \  " °  LCather’  " 

THE  MAPES  y iANCBES  ARE  NOT  STIMULANTS  FOR  USE  IN  THE  RILE. 

[  containing  full  directions  for  the  proper  use  of  fertilisers,  particularly  on  TRUCK  and  FRUITS,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  anj 

THE  MAPEsJ  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY, 
inxs  mn. mv  i58  front  street,  new  york. 


Send  postal  for  new  Descriptive  Pamy 
Small  Fruits, 


SPECIAL  FEITILlffiS 

FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

STAG  SUPERPHOSPHATE  for  Peach  Trees.  Potatoes, 
and  Grapes.  AMMONIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOS¬ 
PHATE  for  Corn,  Buckwheat,  and  Wheat..  PURE, 
FINE  GROUND  RAW  BONE,  PURE  DISSOLVED  RAW 
BONE.  DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE  AND  CHE¬ 
MICALS.  Write  for  prices.  * 

R .  J.  BARER  &  CO., 

.  Baltimore,  #1(1. 


IIIIBPP’ft  FARM  ANNUAIF0R1888 

:  tills  ILfe 

"“Sh  dEVL  T  <  ■  ■  lb~ 

SEEDS; 


W.  ATLEE 


Will  be  sent  F  1U!E  toall  who  write  for  it.  It  is  a 
Handsome  Book  of  128  pp.,  with  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations,  Colored  Plates,  and  tells  all  about  the 

SS2SS  -w  BEST  GARDEN,  FARM,  and  1EOYM.R 

Bulbs,  Plants,  and  viable  «, nrden  Topms.  Rde- 

of 'real  *  vnl  n  e}  which*cnnnot^  be^obtei^5^el^ew-lmre.^  ftend'addreBS  | 
ona  postal  "r  ’the  most  complete  (£talo«ne  P»bl  shed,  to  I 

BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.I 


BAUCH’S  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL. 


Also 


$25 


PHOSPHATE  "MW! 

Send  for  Prices,  Samples  and  all  information- 
BAUGH  A  SONS  to  ,  Mfrs.,  Philadelphia. 


iOYER’S  FmjRisTjm 


Established  1852. 


Prairie  State  Incubator. 

Reliable,  Successful,  Guar 
anteed.  First  Prem.  St.Louis 
Fair,  Oct.,  1886;  First  Prem 
St.  Louis  PoultryShow.Dec 
’86;  First  Prem.  Piedmont 
Ex.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.,  ’87 
First  and  2d  Prem.  American 
P.  Show,  Chicago,  Nov.,  ’87: 
First  Prem.  Titusville,  Pa., 
Dec.,  ’87;  First  Prem.  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Dec.,  ’87. 

Send  stamp  for  circular. 

S.  W.  Guthrie,  See.  &  Treas. 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


Beautiful  New  Upright  Piano, 
Rosewood  Case,  only  #165.  New 
Organs,  only  #31.  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gains  Ever  Offered.  Est.  28  Years. 
GEM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 

Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


BvSrra?teACABST  STEE™  R1NBING  PARTS,  CAST  STEEL 

Warrante  CA  CRUSIIER,  and  Sieve  for  Meal 

REQUIRES  LESS  POWER.  DOES  MORE  WORK, 

K?VV  rvinSr  TUTRAREE  Mill  made.  Is  sold  as  low  ns  ordinary 
^Cast  SS^MuSe^d  for  catalogue  for  full  information 

W  L  BOYER  &  BRO..  Sixth  &  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also pianufacturera of  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Feed  Cutters,  &c. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  POULTRY  Si 


Practical .  PO UI/Tlt  V  BOOK. 
100  pp.;  beautiful  colored  plate, 
engravings  and  descriptions  of  all 
breeds;  how  to  caponize;  plans  for 
poultry  houses;  about  incubators; 
and  where  to  buy  Egg.(  and  Fowls. 

Mailed  for  lo  Cents. 

ASSOCIATED  FANCIERS, 
237  South  8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Entered  according  to  £ct  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


The  Rural’s  Hybrids  Between  the  Raspberry  and  Blackberrv,  From  Nature.  Fig.  4=1 


FES 


<#xpmm£nt  (Bmtmttf  of  the  gtural 


^eto-^otker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S  HYBRIDS 
BETWEEN  THE  BLACKBERRY  AND 
RASPBERRY. 

Nine  plants  all  raised  from  the  seeds  of  the 
raspberry  fertilized  with  blackberry  pollen; 
the  seeds  of  the  blackberry  pollenated  with 
raspberry  failed  to  sprout;  unmistakable 
evidences  of  hybridity. 

Some  five  years  ago  Mr.  William  Saunders 
of  London,  Ontario,  Canada,  remarked  in  the 
office  during  a  brief  call,  that  he  had  succeed¬ 
ed  in  crossing  blackberries  and  raspberries. 
“I  don’t  know  what  will  come  of  them,”  he 
added,  “or  whether  the  plants  will  live.” 
Since  that  time  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
them,  though  several  inquiries  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time.  At  any  rate,  were 
it  not  for  this  remark  of  Mr.  Saunders,  we 
should  probably  never  have  been  prompted  to 
attempt  the  cross. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  we  applied  pollen  of 
raspberry  flowers  to  the  stigmas  of  blackber¬ 
ry  flowers,  and  vice  versa.  W  ith  these  flow¬ 
ers,  whichever  is  made  the  mother,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  unfold  the  petals  and  remove  the  an¬ 
thers  of  the  stamens.  If  one  waits  until  the 
petals  unfold,  or  as  we  say,  “until  the  flowers 
are  in  bloom,”  the  anthers  will  very  likely 
have  shed  their  pollen,  so  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  know  whetherany attempts  at  cross¬ 
ing  were  effective  or  not.  In  order  to  be  posi¬ 
tive  as  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
flower  operated  upon  with  strong, though  thin, 
material— tissue  paper  is  our  preference. 
Guess-work  in  hybridizing  or  crossing  is  alto¬ 
gether  abominable,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
know  whether  anything  has  been  effected  or 
not,  while  the  variations  sure  to  appear  in  the 
seedling  plants,  it  will  be  assumed,  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  cross-bred  parentage. 

Our  work  was  continued  assiduously  dur 
ing  the  entire  period  when  blackberries  and 
raspberries  were  simultaneously  in  bloom. 
Some  20  seeds  formed  on  the  blackberries  and 
perhaps  twice  as  many  on  the  raspberries. 
All  were  planted  (separately  of  course)  in  shal¬ 
low  boxes  of  mellow  soil  as  soon  as  they'  were 
taken  from  the  fruit.  In  many  cases  a  single 
drupe  would  form;  sometimes  two  or  three — 
rarely  more,  and  never  a  perfect  berry.  With¬ 
out  any  experience  to  guide  us  in  raising  these 
fruits  from  seed,  we  unwisely  took  for 
granted  that  the  fresh  seed  would  sprout  in  a 
few  weeks  and  that  the  plants  would  grow  to 
a  size  which,  with  protection,  might  be  carried 
through  the  winter  out  of  doors.  They  did 
not  sprout,  however,  so  that  it  was  concluded 
to  bury  the  boxes  until  February,  and  thus 
expose  the  seeds  to  the  action  of  frost.  The 
boxes  were  removed  to  the  house  in  early 
February  accordingly.  Many  of  the  rasp¬ 
berry  seeds  sprouted  in  a  short  time,  though 
but  nine  lived  to  be  set  out  the  ensuing  May. 
(1887).  The  blackberry  seeds  did  not  sprout 
at  all. 

BOTANICAL  DISTINCTIONS. 

Do  these  plants  show  that  they  are  hybrids? 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  several  of  the 
distinctions  between  the  raspberry  and  black¬ 
berry  in  as  far  as  they  may  aid  us  in  answer¬ 
ing  the  question.  The  leaflets  of  the  black 
and  red  native  raspberry  are  usually  three, 
as  shown  by  4  and  3  (Fig.  41 — first  page)  of  the 
illustration,  which  is  a  carefully  drawn  portrait 
of  parts  of  the  seedliugs  in  question.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  five  leaflets  growing,  however, 
from  different  parts  of  the  petiole.  The 
leaves  of  both  the  red  and  black  raspberry 
are  always  more  or  less  glaucous  or  whitish- 
downy  underneath— silvery,  it  might  be 
caked.  The  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the 
blackberry  are  hairy  but  not  glaucous.  The 
leaflets  are  three  generally  as  in  the  rasp¬ 
berry,  and  sometimes  pedately  five,  as  shown 
in  the  picture  at  2. 

Without  entering  into  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  thorns  or  prickles  that  beset  the 
stems  of  most  blackberries  and  raspberries,  it 
serves  our  purpose  now  to  say  that  the  stem 
shown  at  7  more  nearly  resembles  a  black¬ 
berry  than  a  raspberry  stem  respecting  the 
thorrs.  They  are  larger,  stronger  and  not  so 
thickly  set  as  are  are  those  of  the  raspberry. 

THE  NINE  HYBRID  PLANTS. 

The  following  notes  were  taken  last  Octo¬ 
ber:  The  first  plant  is  three  feet  high,  much 
branched,  light  green  canes  covered  with  rasp¬ 
berry  prickles.  Leaflets  large,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  imperfect  five-pedate  leaf.  Under¬ 
side  of  leaf  glaucous.  The  second  plant  is  d)4 
feet  high,  with  but  a  single  stem  without  lat¬ 
erals — see  4  in  the  engraving — and  nearly 
without  prickles.  Scarcely  any  bloom  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf.  Leaflets  large  and 
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much  wrinkled  as  in  the  foreign  raspberry. 
Stem  purplish.  The  third  is  a  puny  plant, 
about  nine  inches  high,  with  the  prickles  of  a 
raspberry,  the  leaf  of  a  blackberry.  The 
fourth  is  2)4  feet  high,  long  laterals,  purple 
stem,  hooked  thorns  like  the  blackberry,  but 
closer  together.  Leaflets  small,  no  bloom  on 
the  under-side.  Resembles  a  blackberry 
more  than  a  raspberry.  The  fifth  seems  to  be 
a  small  sickly  raspberry  with  slender  close- 
jointed  stems.  The  sixth  seems  to  be  a  thorn¬ 
less  raspberry.  At  9  in  the  engraving  a 
section  of  the  stem  is  shown.  The  seventh  has 
large  wrinkled  leaflets  borne  on  two  stems  2)4 
feet  high.  The  stems  are  light  green  on  one 
side,  light  purple  on  the  other.  Prickles 
many  and  long,  as  shown  at  6,  but  slender 
and  soft.  Very  little  bloom  under  the  leaves. 
A  vigorous  plant.  The  eighth  has  leaves  re¬ 
sembling  the  blackberry  and  without  bloom. 
There  were  several  pedate  leaves.  Prickles 
hooked,  crowded  and  stiff.  It  is  very  branch¬ 
ing  and  2)4  feet  high.  Looks  like  a  black¬ 
berry.  The  ninth  is  but  nine  inches  high, 
though  healthy.  It  resembles  the  blackberry, 
except  that  the  thorns  are  crowded  and  there 
are  no  pedate  leaves. 

REMARKS. 

We  would  not  weary  our  readers  with  a 
more  minute  description.  Let  us  say  in  gen¬ 
eral  that  some  of  the  plants  look  just  like  the 
blackberry,  others  just  like  the  black  or  red 
raspberry,  while  two  or  three  resemble  both 
parents.  Nevertheless,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  nine  plants  grew  from  rasp¬ 
berry  seeds ,  the  blackberry  seeds  having 
failed  to  germinate. 

The  work  of  still  further  crossing  black, 
berries  and  raspberries  (though  with  less 
success)  was  continued  last  summer.  The  hy¬ 
brid  seeds  were  planted  in  boxes  not  until 
November,  and  then  at  once  sunk  in  the  gar¬ 
den  soil,  covered  with  brush,  etc.,  where  they 
have  since  remained,  though  soon  to  be  taken 
to  the  house  and  given  the  warmth  and  sun  of 
a  small  conservatory. 

“  WHAT  DO  YOU  EXPECT  TO  GAIN  ?” 

This  question  is  often  asked  regarding  the 
above  hybrid  seedlings,  as  it  has  often  been 
askei  regarding  our  rye-wheat  hybrids.  An 
easy  answer  is  that  “  we  don’t  expect  to  gain 
anything,”  though  we  hope  to  gain  ever  so 
much.  Now,  you  see,  good  readers,  we  are  in 
a  state  of  mind  not  to  be  disappointed  any¬ 
way,  while  there  is  a  faint — a  very  faint — pos¬ 
sibility  that  we  may  have  occasion  to  be 
delighted  over  the  results  of  this  work  which, 
whatever  the  outcome,  is  ever  interesting, 
instructive  and  curious. 


PLANTS  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

Wintering  chrysanthemums ;  roses  in  the 
cellar ;  rose  cuttings ;  greenhouse  unneces¬ 
sary ;  other  plants  in  the  cellar;  moisture; 
dahlia ,  canna ,  calladium  and  tuberose 
roots  and  bulbs ;  gladiolus  conns ;  care  of 
cactuses ;  geraniums ;  ventilation  of  the 
cellar. 

Keep  passion  flower,  antigonon,  cobma  and 
other  vines  a  little  moist  at  the  root,  but,  by 
keeping  them  cool,  as  inactive  as  possible. 
Pinch  back  any  growths  they  make  now.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Allen,  who  grew  some  of  the  finest 
chrysanthemums  ever  shown  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 
had  no  greenhouse,  but  wintered  his  plants  on 
his  cellar  floor,  kept  them  slightly  moist,  but 
as  cool  as  he  did  his  potatoes  all  winter  long, 
and  brought  them  out  and  divided  and  re¬ 
planted  them  outside  in  April  and  May. 

Roses,  either  in  pots  or  heeled  in,  keep  very 
well  in  the  cellar  over  winter.  Don’t  let  the 
roots  get  dry.  The  tops,  even  of  tea-scented 
roses,  don’t  mind  a  sharp  frost,  but  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  freezing  the  roots.  Keep 
these  bushes  in  a  part  of  the  cellar  that  is 
pretty  cool,  but  should  they  be  in  pots  and 
show  a  determination  to  start  into  growth, 
fetch  them  upstairs  first  to  a  shady  window  in 
a  moderately  cool  room  and  after  a  few  days 
bring  them  into  a  sunny  window  and  a  warm 
room,  and  encourage  them  to  bloom.  At  Mr. 
Wilson’s  greenhouse  at  Astoria,  the  other  day, 
I  saw  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cuttings  of 
hardy  roses  that  were  recently  stuck  into  the 
sand  on  the  propagating  benches.  These  cut¬ 
tings  are  secured  in  the  fall,  bundled  and  win¬ 
tered  in  a  cool  cellar  as  we  treat  apple  cions, 
aud  when  they  show  a  disposition  to  callus 
they  are  brought  into  the  greenhouse  and 
stuck  into  the  sand  on  the  benches,  about 
half  an  .inch  apart.  But  we  don’t  want  a 
greenhouse  at  all  for  this;  just  let  them  alone 
in  the  cellar  till  the  end  of  March,  when  wre 
can  fill  up  a  four-inch-deep  box  of  sandy  soil 
and  into  this  stick  the  cuttings,  and  bring 
them  into  a  sunless  window  in  the  house,  and 


let  them  start  into  growth  as  slowly  as  they 
please. 

English  ivy,  camellias,  myrtles,  pittospor- 
ums,  Japanese  privet,  English  holly,  sweet 
bay,  Spanish  laurel,  laurestinus,  tender 
rhododendrons,  araucarias, and  all  other  ever¬ 
greens  of  that  type,  which  cau  be  wintered 
very  well  in  cool,  airy,  tight  cellars,  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  root;  in¬ 
deed  they  like  plenty  of  moisture.  It  is  the 
same  with  out-door  evergreens.  Evergreens 
always  are  more  winter-hurt  when  the  ground 
is  dry  in  winter  than  when  it  is  well  wetted, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  fine,  fibrous- 
rooted  plants  like  azaleas.  Fuchsias,  crape 
myrtles,  pomegranates,  lemon-scented  ver¬ 
benas  and  lantanas  may  be  kept  pretty  dry; 
but  not  dust-dry  by  any  means.  Erythrinas 
and  daturas,  however,  are  often  kept  dust-dry 
over  winter  and  with  seeming  impunity. 
But,  except  in  the  case  of  bulbs,  tubers  and 
corms.and  the  like  I  should  disadvise  any  one 
keeping  plants  dust-dry  over  winter. 

There  is  nothing  gained  by  allowing  dah¬ 
lias  to  sprout  into  growth  before  April ;  there¬ 
fore  keep  them  inactive  and  nip  back,  any 
growths  that  may  appear  before  that  time. 
Cutout  all  decaying  parts  of  the  tubers  and 
rub  the  wounds  over  with  powdered  charcoal 
or  dry  dust. 

Examine  your  canna  roots.  If  there  is  a 
tendency  to  wet  or  to  dry  rot  among  them, 
spread  them  out  on  some  moist  sand  or  earth 
on  the  floor,  and  let  them  root  a  little.  Some 
of  our  finer  sorts,  as  Ehemannii,  Newtoni  and 
flaccida,  are  poor  keepers  when  dried  off  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  they  keep  very  well 
indeed  if  kept  growing  a  little  all  winter 
long. 

Caladium  esculentum  and  tube-roses  like  a 
warm  shelf  in  the  cellar.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  “fix”  your  tuberoses;  separate  the 
little  from  the  medium-sized,  and  these  again 
from  the  Jarge  flowering  bulbs,  and  have  all 
in  readiness  for  planting  time  next  May. 
Keep  gladioluses  in  moderately  cool  quarters. 
If  warm,  they  start  to  grow  before  planting 
out  time  and  thus  become  considerably  weak¬ 
ened.  Rot  a  few  of  the  ripest  and  most  ad¬ 
vanced  for  flowering  in  spring.  Brenchley- 
ensis  is  one  of  the  cheapest,  brightest,  and 
best,  and  the  easiest  of  all  to  get  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Count  on  about  3 34  to  four  months 
from  planting  till  blooming  time. 

Take  care  that  mice  or  rats  don’t  get  to 
your  tigridia  bulbs,  for  they  are  very  fond  of 
them.  As  tigridia  flowers  last  only  one  day 
they  are  of  little  me  as  poc  plants,  but  very 
beautiful  out-of-doors  in  summer.  If  you 
have  any  lily  bulbs  stored  in  your  cellar,  don’t 
let  them  get  dry  and  shriveled.  Plant  them 
either  in  pots  or  flats  filled  with  sandy  soil, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  their  growing  keep 
them  in  a  cool  part  of  the  cellar,  but  away 
from  frost.  The  main  object  is  to  keep  the 
bulbs  plump  and  fresh. 

Cactuses,  especially  opuntias,  want  look¬ 
ing  to.  Cut  out  clean  every  bit  of  decayed 
matter  you  And  about  them.  Then  have 
some  sharp  white  sand  that  has  been  washed 
clean  from  all  loamy  matter,  and  on  a  hot 
stove  or  red-hot  shovel  burn  the  sand.  When 
it  cools  rub  it  over  the  cactus  wounds.  If 
cushion  cactuses  are  rusting  or  rotting  bring 
them  up  out  of  the  cellar  at  once,  and  put  them 
in  a  dry,  warm  window.  Rust  or  rot  leaves 
a  permanent  disfigurement,  and  is  generally 
caused  by  cold  or  wet. 

Scarlet  geraniums  that  have  been  wintered 
in  the  cellar  will  now  begin  to  “break.”  Cut 
them  back  to  sound  wood  and  healthy  eyes 
and  promote  them  to  warm,  light  quarters. 
If  you  are  short  of  stock,  bring  them 
upstairs  to  a  warm  window  and  give  them  a 
little  water,  and  they  will  soon  push  forth 
new  growths  from  which  you  can  secure  good 
cuttings  in  March.  And  if  you  don’t  want 
the  cuttings  you  may  retain  the  growths  and 
enjoy  the  flowers. 

Keep  your  cellars  sweet  and  clean.  Don’t 
splash  water  around  on  the  floors  aud  walls 
as  you  would  in  a  greenhouse  unless  the  cellar 
is  overheated  by  a  furnace.  A  moist  cellar 
rots  the  plants.  While  a  slight  frost  won’t 
hurt  many  of  the  plants  we  usually  winter  in 
our  cellars,  it  will  not  do  any  of  them  any 
good,  hence  keep  it  out  altogether.  Ventilate 
by  opening  the  hatchways  and  windows  in 
warm,  mild  weather,  and  by  partly  opening  a 
window  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  it  even  in 
slightly  frosty  weather.  But  at  all  times 
avoid  draughts.  Look  out  for  mice  and  rats. 


SALT  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


Probably  no  problem  connected  with  the 
use  of  fertilizers  is  so  imperfectly  understood 
as  the  action  of  salt.  Sodium  and  chlorine, 
the  two  components  of  common  salt,  are 
classed  among  the  unnecessary  elements. 


Yet  year  after  year  reports  come  from  prac¬ 
tical  and  observing  farmers,  to  show  that 
salt  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  them. 
Probably  no  other  fertilizing  agent  has  called 
forth  such  contrary  reports.  When  the 
Romans  desired  to  turn  a  fertile  country 
into  a  desert,  they  covered  it  with  salt.  The 
application  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer  is  mainly 
confined  to  inland  countries,  because  it  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  the  atmosphere 
near  the  ocean  contained  an  abundance  of 
this  material.  Now  Henry  Stewart  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  English  farmers  use 
large  quantities  of  salt,  though  England,  sur¬ 
rounded  as  she  is  by  salt  water,  ought,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accepted  theory,  to  he  the  last 
country  to  require  it.  Some  months  ago  the 
Rural  sent  a  sei  ies  of  questions  to  a  number 
of  Western  farmers  who  have  used  salt  for 
years.  The  gist  of  their  replies  is  presented 
below. 

HOW  MUCH  APPLIED  ? 

I  have  used  from  125  to  150  pounds  per 
acre,  applied  broadcast  by  hand,  generally  be¬ 
fore  drilling  seed,  or  in  the  last  fitting.  My 
farm  is  a  heavy  clay.  A.  G.  R. 

Peru,  Ohio. 

I  used  about  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  Had 
a  man  standing  in  the  hind  end  of  a  wagon 
sowing  with  both  hands,  while  one  drove  the 
team.  My  farm  consists  of  light  sandy  and 
clay  lands.  P.  O.  P. 

Grove  City,  Minn. 

I  used  from  one  to  1)4  bushel  per  acre.  My 
soil  is  a  clay  loam.  R.  c.  w. 

Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

I  have  used  from  half  a  bushel  to  five  bush¬ 
els  per  acre;  but  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  limit  of  profit  will  be  reached  before 
two  bushels  are  sown.  My  experience  has 
been  with  heavy  prairie  soil  and  also  with  a 
sandy  farm.  N.  e.  a. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

I  use  200  pounds  per  acre,  applied  broad¬ 
cast,  when  the  land  is  prepared  for  the  crop, 
or  immediately  after  the  crop  is  put  in. 

Jouesville,  Mich.  c.  p.  mce. 


EFFECTS  ON  CROPS  AND  SOILS. 

The  use  of  salt  loosens  the  soil  and  makes  it 
more  arable.  On  crops  it  stiffens  the  straw, 
thereby  insuring  a  full  head  aud  berry,  on 
reasonably  good  land.  A.  G.  R. 

The  effect  of  using  salt  on  tobacco  and  all 
other  crops  was  very  good.  On  the  last  day 
of  June  (after  27  days  of  dry  weather)  I  saw 
a  crop  of  tobacco  where  1)4  bushel  of  salt 
had  been  applied  broadcast,  which  looked  as 
green  and  thrifty  as  if  there  had  been  plenty 
of  rain  all  the  time.  A  part  of  the  field 
(eight  acres)  was  ready  to  top  and  other  crops 
where  no  salt  had  been  used  were  dying.  I 
noticed  much  the  same  effect  on  other  crops. 

k.  c.  w. 


The  effect  of  salt  is  to  dissolve  the  silica  of 
the  soil,  and  enable  the  plant  to  more  fully 
take  it  up,  and  as  a  consequence  the  straw 
grows  stiffer,  and  the  grain  is  larger,  and 
the  kernel  plumper.  N.  E.  A. 

Where  land  had  been  plastered  to  death  or 
hardened  by  the  use  of  plaster  until  it  would 
form  a  cement  on  the  surface  like -a  sun-dried 
brick,  one  application  of  200  pounds  of  salt 
per  acre  would  mellow  it  up  and  counteract 
the  cement  formation  and  let  the  land  breathe 
once  more.  c,  P.  mc  e. 

AS  AN  INSECTICIDE. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  I  plowed  and  planted 
30  acres  to  corn.  Twenty  acres  of  the  lot 
were  clover  broken  and  planted  to  corn  in 
1884.  The  rest  of  the  field— 10  acres— was 
mowed  in  1884  and  plowed  in  the  spring  of 
1885  with  the  remainder.  We  were  two  days 
planting  the  field,  and  I  saw  no  worms  while 
planting  the  20  acres ,  but  found  the  10  acres 
alive  with  half-grown  cut-worms.  The  men 
planting  it  declared  that  I  would  not  get  a 
hill  of  corn  on  that  part  of  the  field.  The 
next  day  after  the  corn  was  planted,  1  had 
250  pounds  of  salt  per  acre  sowed  broadcast 
on  the  10  acres,  and  with  my  neighbors,  who 
were  very  much  interested  in  the  experiment, 
awaited  results.  The  corn  came  up  and  grew 
right  along;  no  worms  bothered  it;  not  a 
single  hill  on  the  salted  part  was  cut  by 
worms,  while  that  part  of  the  field  where  I 
expected  no  trouble  was  fully  half  cut  down, 
and  it  had  to  be  replanted;  some  parts  of  it 
the  second  time.  I  harvested  more  corn  from 
the  10  acres  that  had  been  salted  than  from 
the  rest  of  the  field,  and  the  foddfer  was  a 
great  deal  better.  I  sowed  the  field  to  wheat 
and  seeded  it  down,  and  had  more  wheat  to 
the  acre  and  of  better  quality  on  the  salted 
than  on  the  unsalted  part.  I  had  a  good 
catch  of  clover  and  Timothy  on  the  10  acres, 
while  I  lost  the  seeding  entirely  on  the  20 
acres,  owing  to  the  very  dry  weather  in  June 
and  July,  1886,  and  I  was  forced  to  plow  it 
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up  and  put  in  wheat  again;  the  balance  of 
the  field  yielded  something  over  two  tons  of 
hay  per  acre.  _ _  c.  p.  mce. 

HOW  USED? — WITH  MANURE? 

I  used  manure  with  salt  in  some  places  on 
both  sandy  and  clay  land.  It  seemed  to  be 
of  the  most  benefit  where  manure  was  used 
with  it  on  both  kinds.  p.  o.  p. 


I  do  not  necessarily  use  manure  with  salt- 
but  the  effect  upon  very  rich  land  well- 
manured  is  to  make  the  grain  stand  up  better, 
and  fill  better — land  may  be  made  very  rich 
and  if  1%  bushel  of  salt  is  sown  with  the 
grain  the  grain  will  stand  and  fill  well. 

N.  E.  A. 


We  make  all  the  manure  we  can  from  our 
farm  of  175  acres,  feeding  all  our  grain.  We 
grind  or  crush  and  grind  corn  and  cob,  cut 
all  our  fodder,  and  consequently  make  a  large 
amount  of  manure;  but  I  have  never  used  it 
on  the  same  field  with  the  salt  the  same  year, 
but  manure  one  year  a  field,  then  follow  with 
salt,  although  I  am  sure  it  would  pay  largely 
if  we  had  the  manure.  r.  l.  h. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

I  never  let  salt  interfere  with  the  use  of 
manure.  I  use  all  the  manure  I  can  make — 
from  800  to  1,000  loads  a  year.  I  think  salt 
increases  the  crop  on  manured  land,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  On  potatoes  salt  sowed 
at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre,  will  carry 
them  through  a  dry  spell,  increase  the  crop, 
and  the  potatoes  will  not  be  scabby  or  worm- 
eaten.  _  c.  P.  MCE. 

VALUE  IN  DRY  SEASONS. 

Salt  makes  the  best  showing  in  dry  seasons. 
The  results  are  then  very  plainly  seen.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  good  effects  of  salt  while 
looking  at  a  salted  crop  while  growing  in 
dry  weather.  I  had  a  field  in  pasture.  The 
soil  was  rather  light  and  thin,  and  the  dry 
weather  of  last  year  burnt  it  so  badly  that  it 
did  not  recover,  so  I  concluded  to  put  it  in 
corn  followed  by  wheat  and  seed  it  down 
again.  I  had  no  manure  to  cover  it,  so  I 
mixed  200  pounds  of  superphosphate  with  400 
pounds  of  salt  and  applied  the  mixture  at  the 
rate  of  250  pounds  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  SI. 87 
per  acre.  All  through  July  and  August  with¬ 
out  rain  it  stood  green  and  hearty,  while  my 
own  and  inv  neighbor’s  corn  that  had  not  been 
salted,  burnt  up  and  amounted  to  nothing  Or 
almost  nothing.  My  salted  corn  yielded  75 
bushels  of  good,  sound  corn,  while  the  salted 
went  about  25  bushels  of  miserably,  poor 
corn  to  the  acre. _  c  h.  mce. 

Salt  will  help  in  dry  seasons,  if  not  too  dry, 
as  its  tendency  is  to  keep  the  land  moist;  but 
if  the  weather  is  dry,  as  it  was  in  this  State 
the  past  summer, it  is  not  much  use  nor  is  any 
thing  else.  No  rain  for  two  months  of  hot 
weather.  N,  e.  a. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

I  think  the  effect  of  salt  will  remain  for  some 
time.  I  noticed  that  a  field  in  grass  where  I 
sowed  salt  three  years  ago  remained  green 
throughout  the  dry  weather,  whereas  the  grass 
on  other  fields  was  dry  and  brown. 

c.  P.  MCE. 


It  will  pay  farmers  to  use  salt  once  in  three 
or  four  years,  but  in  less  quantities  after  the 
first  year  of  application.  On  rich  land  I 
would,  from  my  experience,  prefer  to  use 
salt  in  place  of  manure,  as  the  salt  has  always 
teuded  to  stiffen  straw  while  manure  frequent¬ 
ly  causes  small  grains  to  lodge.  p.  o.  p. 

I  would  rather  make  a  small  application 
every  year,  from  one  to  1%  bushel  per  acre, 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  always  before  the 
crop  is  planted.  If  salt  comes  directly  in  con¬ 
tact  with  vegetation  it  will  surely  kill  it.  I 
have  seen  it  sowed  on  wheat  in  the  spring,  and 
it  destroyed  every  vestige  of  it.  r.  c.  w. 

It  can  be  drilled  with  a  fertilizer  drill,  but 
we  generally  sow  it  broadcast  from  the  tail 
end  of  a  wagon,  one  man  driving,  two  sowing, 
throwing  both  ways.  We  sow  most  of  ours 
just  before  harrowing  the  last  time.  It  is  of 
great  value  to  incorporate  in  a  compost  heap. 
Halt  and  lime  work  well  together,  causing 
vegetable  matters  to  decay  quicker  than  salt 
alone;  r.  L.  h. 


I  have  used  salt  for  20  years.  I  had  been 
sowing  plaster  for  clover,  and  then  turning 
the  clover  sod  and  sowing  to  grain.  The 
grain  would  grow  too  rank,  and  the  straw 
was  limber.  The  grain  would  fall  before  fill¬ 
ing.  Since  using  salt  I  have  had  no  trouble. 
1  have  found  it  most  useful  upon  lands  upon 
which  grain  habitually  grows  rank  and  lodges. 
It  is  particularly  good  on  clover  sod  upon 
which  plaster  has  been  used  the  previous  year. 
I  like  to  sow  from  a  roller.  I  fix  a  platform 
at  oue  end  of  the  roller,  upon  which  a  man 
stands  with  a  tub  of  salt.  A  seat  for  the  driv- 
f  i  is  fixed  at  the  other  end.  By  this  means 
two  important  kinds  of  business  can  be  done 


at  one  operation. 


N.  E.  A. 


DEHORNING  CATTLE. 


H.  H.  HAAFF. 

No  “boom,"  but  steady  progress  in  the  prac¬ 
tice;  as  advantageous  for  dairy  as  for  beef 
stock;  will  save  feed  and  promote  gentle¬ 
ness:  all.  sorts  of  dehorned  cattle  can  be 
fed  “loose;"  an  experiment  suggested. 

The  perusal  of  the  letter  of  a  correspondent 
of  the  Rural,  in  a  late  issue,  entitled,  “A 
Visit  to  the  Milk  Country,”  presents  to  its 
readers  the  great  subject  of  dehorning  cattle, 
in  a  most  favorable  light,  and  it  is  all  that  my 
most  ardent  wishes  could  desire.  If  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  of  actual  merit,  it  is  just  as  well 
a  boom  about  it  hasn’t  started  all  over  the 
country  at  once.  It  is  now  at  least  eight 
years  since,  in  a  very  poor  and  humble  way, 
I  first  began  to  dehorn  my  own  cattle,  and  it 
was  not  until  my  trial  by  the  Humane  Society 
of  Chicago,  that  the  practice  received  any¬ 
thing  like  a  boom  or  the  marked  attention 
which  its  merit  really  deserves. 

Now  that  we  are  fairly  launched  upon  the 
sea  of  actual  practice,  and  now  tbat  here  at 
the  West  scores  of  men  have  dehorned  their 
thousands,  and  in  many  individual  cases  as 
high  as  tens  of  thousands,  the  question  may 
recur,  why,  if  the  practice  is  a  good  one 
among  the  cattle  raisers  of  the  West,  ought  it 
not  to  be  proportionately  beneficial  to  the 
dairymen  of  the  East?  Of  what  earthly  use 
are  horns  to  cattle  in  the  domestic  state?  Who 
can  give  an  excuse  for  their  retention  at  all? 
Of  what  value  are  they  to  either  the  eye  of 
the  owner  or  his  pocket  or  to  the  brutes  them¬ 
selves?  They  are  a  continuous  source  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  human  beings  and  to  live  stock,  and  a 
fertile  cause  of  irritation  and  bad  temper. 
Really,  come  to  think  about  it,  why  have  we 
tolerated  them  at  all  during  the  past  genera¬ 
tion?  I  answer,  simply  from  force  of  habit. 
The  make-up  of  the  horn,  on  examination,  is 
found  to  be  of  such  a  character  that  God 
Himself,  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed,  ex¬ 
pected  that  man  would  dehorn  his  cattle,  for 
He  has  most  certainly  provided  in  the  head  of 
every  bovine  the  proper  place  at  which  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation  with  little  pain,. with  little 
hemorrhage  and  with  little  risk  to  the  animal 
when  properly  done. 

And  now  while  there  is  neither  time  nor 
space  for  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  this  practice  affirmatively,  I  wish, 
in  passmg,  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three 
matters  not  generally  understood  ;  First,  the 
horn  must  be  removed  at  the  proper  point ;  if 
cut  above  that  point,  a  stub  horn  will  surely 
grow  ;  if  cut  below  that  point,  the  orifice  in 
the  frontal  boue  is  liable  not  to  close  over 
those  among  the  Rural  readers  who  have 
read  my  little  work  will  recollect  that  it  is 
stated  that  the  operation  can  be  performed  at 
any  time  except  in  fly  time  and  when  the 
thermometer  is  at  zero.  But  I  wish  to  say 
here  that  cold  weather  cuts  no  figure,  aud  is 
indeed  a  desirable  time  if  the  animais  are 
well  housed  or  have  free  access  to  a  good, 
warm  shed.  I  do  wish  some  reader  of  the 
Rural,  who  is  feeding  a  car-load  of  steers, 
more  or  less,  would  try  this  experiment  and 
reportjon  his  success: 

Dehorn  a  lot  of  cattle,  steers  or  cows,  now 
being  fed  for  market,  which  are  kept  tied  up 
or  confined  in  stanchions  ;  then  turn  them 
loose  in  any  kind  of  a  room  or  shed  and  con¬ 
tinue  their  present  system  of  feeding  while 
loose,  and  tell  us  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
months  how  they  act  with  reference  to  each 
other,  how  they  thrive,  and  whether  there  is 
any  apparent  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
food  used. 

I  know  that  here  at  the  West,  on  a  lot  of 
cattle  running  loose  outside  (as  ours  usually 
do,  and  we  usually  feed  in  open  bins  or  table¬ 
like  troughs),  there  will  be  a  saving  of  at  least 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  grain.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  result  of  the  experiment  might  be 
in  the  East,  but  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  better  results  would  follow  than  by  the 
plan  of  confining  cattle  to  feed  them.  There 
is  need  of  exercise  aud  this  method  of  feeding 
furnishes  the  chance  to  get  it. 

I  had  a  recent  visit  from  a  Colorado  cattle 
man  and  some  cattlemen  from  Cbebanse,  Ill. 
After  examining  for  half  an  hour  or  so  my 
specimens  of  horns,  they  remarked  at  parting: 
‘‘Well,  we  thought  we  were  considerable  de- 
horners,  but  we  don’t  know  much  about  it,” 
and  it  is  evident  that  our  friends  at  Westtown, 
whose  experience  is  described  in  a  late  Ru¬ 
ral,  have  something  yet  to  learn.  They  now 
propose  to  dehorn  only  the  bulls  aud  the  un¬ 
ruly  cows.  Let  me  tell  them  here  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  one  farmer.  Says  he,  in  a  recent 
letter:  “I  had  about  100  head  of  cattle.  I  de¬ 
horned  the  old  bull  first,  for  I  didn’t  care 
whether  I  killed  him  or  not.  I  turned  him 
loose  among  the  other  cattle,  but  I  had  to  re¬ 
move  him  presently  or  they  would  have  killed 


him.  I  then  dehorned  about  a  dozen  ugly 
ones — boss  cattle — and  I  had  to  turn  them  by 
themselves  also  to  prevent  damage  from  the 
others.  In  less  than  two  weeks’  time  I  found 
another  set  of  boss  cattle  which  were  just  as 
savage  toward  the  smaller  ones  and  toward 
the  dehorned  cattle  as  the  old  bosses  bad  been, 
so  I  next  dehorned  all  except  the  calves,  the 
yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  After  a  few 
weeks  I  found  the  two-year-olds  knew  how  to 
play  master  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest;  then  I 
dehorned  them  all,  but  one  eight-month-old 
calf.  And,”  said  he,  “would  you  believe  it? 
In  less  than  a  month’s  time  that  calf  was  the 
boss  of  the  whole  herd  and  would  drive  any 
animal  all  over  the  yard  if  it  came  in  his 
way.” 

This  is  what  our  Orange  County  cattle 
friends  will  come  to.  I  have  said  before,  and 
I  repeat  it,  I  would  very  much  like  to  meet  at 
one  or  two  meetings  of  farmers’  conventions 
a  company  of  Eastern  representative  dairy¬ 
men.  I  have  had  meetings  of  this  kind  in  va¬ 
rious  States,  and  I  know  that  it  pays  to  start 
this  thing  properly. 

The  yearling  head  should  be  shaped  in  de¬ 
horning,  and  the  calf’s  head  must  be  proper¬ 
ly  operated  on  or  there  will  be  trouble.  As 
the  next  best  thing  to  a  personal  demonstra¬ 
tion,  I  am  about  to  issue  a  book  to  be  called, 
“Every  Man  His  Own  Dehorner,”  and  thereiu 
every  branch  of  this  great  subject  shall  be 
fully  described  and  illustrated  by  proper  cuts. 
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VERMONT  DAIRYMEN’S  CONVENTION. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Jersey  cows  best  for  Vermont ;  good  experi¬ 
ence  with  ensilage;  an  editor  on  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers :  forming  a  dairy  herd; 
waste  of  the  dairy:  rapid  improvement  of 
dairy  herds;  raising  such ;  facts  as  to  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  cows. 


The  Dairymen’s  Association  of  Vermont 
held  a  very  successful  meeting  at  Montpelier 
on  January  18 — 21.  Jersey  cows  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  following  a  paper  on  their  merits  and 
faults,  by  Wm.  Chapin  of  Middlesex,  Vt., 
member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  farmers  of  the 
State.  The  breed  was  not  found  to  be  fault¬ 
less,  but  the  meeting  unanimously  voted  it  to 
be  the  best  for  the  State,  and  that  to  it  main¬ 
ly  is  to  be  attributed  the  great  increase  in  the 
quantity  per  cow,  and  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  its  butter  product. 

L.  T.  Hazen,  of  Hazen’s  Mills,  N.  H.,  also  a 
very  extensive  dairyman,  handled  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ensilage  on  the  basis  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  feeding  1,200  tons  of  it  annually, 
to  his  large  herd  of  Jerseys  and  Jersey  grades. 
He  plants  thinly,  and  allows  the  crop  to  ma¬ 
ture  as  fully  as  the  season  admits;  then  cuts 
by  power  into  his  six-celled  silo,  not  hurrying 
the  process  beyond  his  convenience.  He 
covers  first  with  straw,  and  then  with  muck, 
partially  dried,  filling  the  silo  with  it  as  it 
settles;  and  he  feeds  and  beds  with  the  two 
very  profitablv. 

A.  W.  Cheever,  editor  of  the  N.  E  Farmer, 
discussed  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  on 
the  farm,  holding  that  they  could  be  used 
most  successfully  in  bringing  up  a  run-down 
farm,  by  the  immediate  production  of  large 
quantities  of  feeding  material  for  stock,  and 
afterwards  as  a  supplement,  on  quick-growing 
crops,  to  the  manure  made,  which  is  best  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  growth  of  grass.  This  view  of 
the  subject  seemed  to  meet  the  views  of  most 
of  his  hearers. 

William  Sessions,  Secretary  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  gave  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  30  years’  experience  in  forming  a 
dairy  herd.  He  has  disregarded  breed  alto¬ 
gether,  getting  the  best  milking  cows  he  could 
find,  and  breeding  them  to  the  best  dairy 
bulls,  having  great  regard  to  the  milk  and 
butter  records  of  their  ancestry.  By  this 
piactice  Mr.  S.  claimed  that  in  six  genera¬ 
tions  a  farmer  will  get  what  would  practic¬ 
ally  be  a  thoroughbred  herd  of  dairy  cows. 
He  keeps  a  strict  record  of  the  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  production  of  every  cow,  and  is  guided  by 
it  in  his  breeding.  The  results  have  been 
satisfactory,  and  he  regards  this  as  the  only 
practical  method  for  the  common  farmer  to 
build  up  a  dairy  herd  successfully. 

Homer  W.  Vail,  of  North  Pomfret,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  made  an  address  upon 
the  wastes  of  the  dairy,  inculcating  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  stopping  all  leaks,  and  open¬ 
ing  all  paths  to  profit.  The  improvement  of 
cows,  consequent  upon  careful  selection  and 
feeding,  has  raised  the  average  butter  product 
per  cow,  on  many  farms,  from  125  to  300 
pounds  aunually ;  and  not  only  so,  but  those 
who  get  the  largest  yield  get  it  at  the  least 
proportional  cost,  and  sell  it  at  a  higher  aver¬ 
age  price.  Mr.  Vail  agreed  with  Mr.  Sessions 


as  to  the  necessity  of  careful  selection  of 
sires,  but  believes  it  best  to  profit  by  the  work 
of  others  who  have  lived  before  us,  and  he 
would  begin  with  the  Jersey  rather  than 
wait  to  develop  a  breed  of  his  own.  He  held 
that  great  skill  and  care  should  be  exercised 
in  raising  the  heifer  calves,  which,  no  matter 
how  well-bred  or  promising,  will  not  realize 
their  promise  without  the  most  judicious 
handling.  The  feed  of  the  cow  is  also  most 
important,  and  should  be  both  sufficient,  and 
properly  proportioned,  but  not  excess’ ve.  He 
cuts  all  his  coarse  feed,  wets  it,  and  mixes  it 
with  grain,  giving  to  cows  in  full  milk  two 
feeds  daily,  the  ration  being  20  pounds  of  si- 
lage,  12  pounds  of  cut  and  moistened  hay  or 
corn  fodder,  or  both,  two  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  seven  pounds  of  a  mixture  of 
bran,  corn,  cob,  and  barley  meals.  His  cows 
in  winter  are  turned  into  the  yard  on  fair 
days  from  ten  to  three,  but  not  fed  there,  and 
the  water  is  warmed  to  blood  heat.  Mr.  Vail 
is  not  a  very  extensive  farmer,  but  he  is  one 
of  those  who  is  well-known  for  the  excellence 
of  his  butter,  for  which  he  gets  the  top  price. 
He  holds  that  the  first  qualification  for  a 
dairyman  is  to  know  what  good  butter  is. 
The  flavor  is  most  important,  but  great  care 
has  to  be  given  to  texture,  salting,  color  and 
way  of  marketing. 

Prof.  Cooke,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  gave  an  elaborate  statistical 
lecture  upon  the  principles  of  feeding,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  dairy  cows,  which  will  not  admit  of 
condensation,  it  being  as  compact  in  its 
structure  and  as  close'in  its  logic  as  though  sub¬ 
jected  to  hydraulic  pressure.  This  lecture 
seems  to  the  writer  to  be  the  best  thing  of  its 
kind  that  has  yet  seen  the  light.  It  is  based 
upon  a  large  collection  of  facts  gathered 
amongst  the  farmers,  and  is  remarkable  above 
everything  for  the  close  coincidence  of  these 
facts,  when  classified,  with  scientific  probabili¬ 
ties.  The  sum  “proves”  correctly.  In  fact, 
Prof.  Cooke  has,  without  the  least  strain, 
reconciled  science  and  practice  in  dairy  feed¬ 
ing  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  His  paper, 
when  printed,  must  have  a  wide  reading,  and 
will  constitute  a  definite  and  solid  advance  in 
dairying  science.  t.  h.  hoskins,  m.  d. 


DISCUSSIONS  OF  A  CLUB  FOUNDED 
ON  A  NEW  PLAN. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Expenses  paid  by  collections  instead  of  fees; 
the  utmost  liberty  allowedi  milk  for  mar¬ 
ket:  good  and  better  cows;  ensilage  discus¬ 
sion. 


The  Duchess  and  Ulster  Farmers’  Club, 
which  was  organized  at  Poughkeepsie-on-the- 
Hudson  some  weeks  ago,  starts  out  on  a  new 
plan,  so  far  as  the  formation  and  financial 
management  are  concerned,  aud  it  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  result.  Any  person  who 
attends  the  meetings  is  a  member  of  the  club. 
There  is  neither  constitution  nor  by-laws,  no 
initiation  fee,  or  annual  dues..  There  is  no  ad¬ 
mission  fee  to  the  club  meetings;  all  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend,  and  take  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sions.  When  any  expense  is  voted,  a  collec¬ 
tion  is  taken  on  the  spot  to  defray  it.  The 
club  has  no  treasurer,  but  the  money  is  at 
once  paid  over  to  whomever  it  belongs,  by  the 
committee  in  charge.  The  idea  is  to  make 
every  farmer  and  each  member  of  his  family, 
male  and  female,  feel  entirely  free  to  attend 
all  the  meetings.  No  semblance  of  restraint  is 
permitted.  Edgar  Knapp  is  the  president, 
and  a  very  energetic, efficient  and  enthusiastic 
presiding  officer  he  seems  to  be.  The  other 
officers  are  a  recording  and  a  corresponding 
secretary,  a  first  vice-president,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  large  and  a  vice-president  from  each 
town  and  city  in  the  two  counties. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  held  the  other 
day  there  was  a  large  attendance.  A  general 
discussion  on  milk-producing,  and  the  value 
and  curing  of  silage  were  leading  features. 
The  farmers  of  Eastern  Dutchess  are  now 
largely  engaged  in  the  production  of  milk. 
The  four  towns  along  the  Harlem  railway 
produce  about  80,000  quarts  per  day.  Most 
of  it  is  sold  to  the  Wassaic  Condensing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  paid  these  farmers  over  $35,000 
during  December,  and  expects  to  pay  them 
nearly  840,000  for  milk  delivered  in  February. 
This  milk  is  obtained  from  about  5,000  cows, 
an  average,  Mr.  Putnam  said,  of  eight  quarts 
per  cow,  which  he  thought  might  easily  be 
exceeded.  Never  buy  a  poor  cow  at  845  when 
you  can  get  a  good  one  at  860.  Nine  quarts 
a  day  for  300  days  for  five  years  give  a  total 
of  135,000  quarts.  This  at  three  cents, 
amounts  to  $405  Now  take  an  ordinary  cow ; 
six  quarts  is  a  large  estimate  for  her;  that 
brings  $270  for  the  same  time — see  the  differ¬ 
ence?  Buy  the  good  article  every  time  and 


let  some  other  man  who  is  living  in  the  last 
century  and  is  voting  for  Andrew  Jackson, 
buy  the  poor.  cow.  If  you  don’t,  you’ll  get 
left  every  time. 

On  the  subject  of  ensilage,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  corn  should  be  nearly  or  quite 
matured  before  it  is  packed  in  the  silo,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  results.  It  could  then  be  cut 
up,  or  put  in  whole,  with  or  without  ears, 
and  come  out  sweet  and  good.  Mr.  Moore 
had  tried  the  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn,  but  it 
spoiled  and  he  wanted  no  more  of  it — there  is 
too  much  sugar  in  it  to  keep.  He  thought  it 
might  be  saved  perhaps,  if  the  ears  were  taken 
off.  He  had  succeeded  well  with  ordinary 
State  corn,  making  silage  almost  equal  in 
food  value  to  the  best  June  Grass.  He  feeds 
silage  once  a  day.  Mr.  Hart  had  tried  sor¬ 
ghum  cane  and  it  spoiled  completely.  The 
Wassaic  Condensery  will  not  receive  milk 
from  silage- fed  cows,  but  most  of  the  members 
thought  such  milk  was  just  as  good  condensed 
as  any  other,  and  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  it.  H-  H- 


RED  CAPS,  JERSEY  BLUES,  AND 
ANDALUSIANS. 


The  Red  Caps  and  Jersey  Blues  have  been 
admitted  into  the  poultry  Standard  of  Excel¬ 
lence,  and  now  have  a  place  by  the  side  of  the 
well  known  breeds  as  entitled  to  recognition. 
They  are  not  new  breeds,  however,  the  Jersey 
Blues  being  known  in  this  country  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  while  the  Red  Caps 
have  been  bred  in  England  for  many  years. 

Red  Caps  strongly  resemble  the  Golden- 
Spangled  Hamburgs,  but  are  larger  in  size,  it 
being  supposed  that  the  Game  was  used  with 
the  Hamburg  when  the  Red  Caps  were  origi¬ 
nated,  but  this,  however,  is  not  a  certainty. 
The  cock  weighs  from  seven  to  eight  pounds 
and  the  hen  about  a  pound  less.  The  comb  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Hamburgs,  but  deeper 
and  more  cup- like  in  front,  hence  the  name  of 
“Red  Cap.”  The  ear-lobes  and  face  are  red, 
while  the  ear-lobes  of  the  Hamburg  are  white. 
The  plumage  is  beautiful,  the  hackle  being  a 
rich  red  striped  with  black;  the  saddle  red 
striped  with  bluish-black,  and  the  breast  and 
tail  black.  The  back  is  black  and  red ;  wings 
chestnut,  with  black  and  bluish-black;  legs 
slate-colored  or  dark.  The  feathers  on  the 
body  of  the  hen  are  deep  chestnut,  striped  with 
a  circle  of  rich,  glossy  black;  black  tails,  with 
neck  black,  the  feathers  being  striped  with 
red.  They  have  faint  spangles,  or  circles, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Golden  Ham¬ 
burgs.  The  Red  Caps  are  non-si tters.  They 
lay  large,  white  eggs,  and  are  considered  in 
England  one  of  the  best  laying  breeds  known. 

Jersey  Blues  are  similiar  to  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  iD  size,  but  differ  in  color,  and  are 
more  compact  in  body.  By  some  they  are  re¬ 
garded  as  blue  (or  dark  slate-colored)  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks.  They  often  attain  the  weight 
of  twelve  pounds  for  cocks,  and  are  regarded 
as  a  very  hardy  breed.  As  table  fowls  they 
are  excellent,  the  meat  being  white  and  fine¬ 
grained.  They  lay  large  eggs,  dark,  and 
somewhat  spotted.  They  are  excellent  sitters 
and  mothers,  and  but  for  the  prejudice  in 
America  against  dark  legs  would  become 
very  popular.  The  plumage  is  somewhat  uni¬ 
form  throughout — dark  slaty  blue — being 
lighter,  however,  on  the  under  parts.  The 
hen  is  rather  lighter  than  the  cock. 

Andalusians  may  be  described  by  styling 
them  “  Blue  Minorcas,”  as  they  resemble  the 
Minorcas  in  every  respect,  except  color  of 
plumage.  The  general  color  is  slaty-blue,  or 
bluish  gray,  and  they  are  not  very  unlike  the 
Jersey  Blues  in  plumage.  They  are  a  stand¬ 
ard  breed,  having  been  admitted  five  years 
ago.  Like  the  Minorcas,  they  are  non-sitters, 
and  lay  large,  white  eggs,  and  possess  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  non-sitters.  It  may  be 
stated  that  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  Leghorns  and  Minorcas,  but  the  Minor¬ 
ca  and  the  Andalusian  are  larger  in  size  than 
the  Leghorn.  White  Leghorns  have  yellow 
legs,  but  the  legs  of  White  Minorcas  are  flesh- 
colored.  The  Andalusians  are  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  breed,  having  been  bred  in  this  country 
before  Black  and  White  Minorcas  were  intro¬ 
duced.  P*  H.  JACOBS. 


KEEPING  A  FLOCK  LAYING  IN 
WINTER. 

My  method  of  keeping  hens  laying  in  win¬ 
ter  for  profit  is  as  follows: 

The  house  is  large  enough  to  accomodate 
25  fowls,  being  15x9  feet  with  posts  7x5}£  feet, 
and  two  windows.  The  floor  is  of  board,  cov¬ 
ered  with  dry  sawdust,  and  the  house  is  cleaned 
out  once  a  week.  There  is  very  little  ventila¬ 
tion  in  the  winter,  and  there  are  no  drafts. 
The  roosts  are  two  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
dust  bath  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the 


hennery,  both  for  health  and  exercise.  I 
have  a  box  4x2%x2  feet,  filled  with  four  wa¬ 
ter  pails  of  dry  loam,  two  pails  of  fine  coal 
ashes,  one  pail  of  dry  sawdust,  one  pail  of  Ifine 
tobacco  dust— the  sweepings  from  a  cigar  or 
tobacco  factory.  I  replenish  it  as  often  as 
necessary.  The  loam  is  put  into  the  house 
cellar  in  the  fall.  I  use  two  barrels  during 
the  winter.  Seven  or  eight  hens  can  dust  or 
wallow  together,  and  it  keeps  them  busy  and 
contented. 

Feeding.— Early  in  the  morning  I  give  a 
warm  feed  of  stale  bread, boiled  potatoes, meal, 
chopped  meat,  celery  and  cabbage  chopped 
fine — the  whole  being  sprinkled  with  black  pep¬ 
per.  At  10  o’clock  a  feed  of  barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat  is  given ;  at  two  o’clock  the  same,  and 
at  four  o’clock  a  feed  of  whole  corn.  Water, 
warmed  to  about  105°,  is  given  with  each 
meal.  I  keep  a  small  box  of  granulated  bone 
and  also  a  box  of  charcoal  on  the  floor,  and 
once  a  week  they  get  a  feed  of  chopped  onions. 
I  give  occasionally  ground  oyster  shells  to  aid 
digestion.  I  have  never  had  a  sick  chick  or 
fowl  or  a  louse  in  my  hennery ,  and  do  not  use 
kerosene,  carbolic  acid  or  any  other  insecti¬ 
cide.  The  dust  bath  does  the  business.  Last 
year  I  kept  23  pullets  which  netted  me,  from 
Dec.  15,  1886  to  May  1,  1887,  $51 .54,  besides 
what  eggs  I  used  in  the  family.  This  winter 
I  am  keeping  21  pullets,  and  I  am  doing  bet¬ 
ter  than  last  year,  having  got  from  10  to  17 
eggs  a  day  through  December  and  J anuary  to 
date  (January  21).  I  keep  no  old  hens,  be¬ 
lieving  in  pullets  for  winter  layers. 

Somerville,  Mass.  J-  E-  H- 


PITHY  POULTRY  PARAGRAPHS. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
nd  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


Tameness  op  Fowls.— None  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  animals  so  readily  acquire  habits  of  tame¬ 
ness  or  shyness,  in  accordance  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  receive,  as  poultry.  They  are 
easily  taught  to  eat  from  the  hand,  or  just  as 
easily  to  be  scared  away  whenever  one  ap¬ 
proaches  them.  They  can  be  taught  not  only 
tameness,  but  even  affection  towards  those 
that  attend  them.  By  visiting  them  in  their 
runs  or  houses,  and  giving  them  little  niceties, 
they  will  turn  up  their  faces  and  prate  in  quite 
an  interesting  manner,  plainly  acknowledging 
the  attention  paid  them,  seeming  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  their  friends.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  one  goes  hurriedly  through  the  exercise  of 
feeding  and  watering  them,  not  staying  to  pet 
or  notice  them,  even  if  they  get  all  they  re¬ 
quire,  they  soon  become  wild  and  shy.  It  is 
best  to  keep  fowls  tame.  They  can  be  better 
looked  after  in  case  of  sickness,  and  any  that 
are  ailing  are  more  easily  detected.  When 
shy  an  ailing  bird  among  a  flock  will  some¬ 
times  escape  notice  till  roup  is  far  advanced. 
When  accustomed  to  one’s  presence  lie  may  go 
through  the  houses  at  night  and  examine  them 
on  their  perches.  There  is  quite  as  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  individual  fowls  as  in  other  animals 
with  regard  to  tameness.  Some  will  allow 
handling,  while  others  will  resent  such  liber¬ 
ties.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  sitting  hens 
tame.  Some  people  keep  their  fowls  tame  by 
half  starving  them,  and  when  they  go  to  feed 
the  poor  things,  the  latter  will  fly  all  over 
them.  Such  tameness  as  that  is  not  commend¬ 
able. 

During  Long  Cold  Spells,  unremitting 
care  of  poultry  is  required.  Animal  food  is 
then  more  needed  than  at  at  any  other  time, 
or  they  are  apt  to  indulge  in  the  amusement 
of  denuding  each  other  of  the  covering  nature 
has  endowed  them  with. 

The  Dust  Bath  must  not  be  forgotten. 
See  that  it  is  dry  and  clean  or  vermin  will 
multiply. 

With  regard  to  Parasites  on  Poultry 
there  is  in  general  a  great  misaprehension. 
Many  an  amateur  imagines  that  the  perch 
mites,  so  often  called  lice,  are  the  principal 
pests  fowls  are  troubled  with.  There  are 
more  than  a  dozen  distinct  species  of  lice  on 
the  bodies  and  plumage  of  cocks  and  hens 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  those  infesting  ducks 
and  turkeys.  Dusting  the  fowls  thoroughly 
with  fresh  wood  ashes,  air-slaked  lime,  snuff 
or  Persian  insect  powder  will  rid  them  of  all 
these  hateful  pests.  Sulphur  ointment  or 
kerosene  emulsion  may  be  applied  under  the 
wings,  on  top  of  the  head,  or  wherever  the  lice 
are  found  in  bad  cases.  henry  hales. 


A  Profitable  Flock.— I  keep  40  hens  of 
which  23  are  pullets.  The  earliest  were 
hatched  in  June  and  July,  and  12  were 
hatched  in  August.  They  lay  all  the  eggs  we 
use  in  the  family  besides  some  six  dozen  a 
week  which  are  sold.  I  feed  them  grain  of 
all  kinds  and  in  the  morning  I  generally 
give  them  ground’  feed  wet.  Nearly  every 
day  I  pound  up  a  lot  of  bones  for  them.  For 
a  nest  egg  I  prick  a  hole  in  each  end  of  an  egg, 
blow  the  contents  out  and  fill  the  shell  with 
plaster-of -Paris  made  liquid  in  water. 

Apalachin,  N.  Y.  D.  E.  s. 


YIELDS  OF  POTATOES  AT  THE  R.  G. 

E.  P.  N.  (no  address). — 1.  The  Rural 
claims  to  be  able  to  raise  at  the  rate  of  700 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre;  I  would  like 
to  obtain  from  it  minute  directions  as  to  how 
this  can  be  done?  2.  What  variety  does  the 
Rural’s  experience  indicate  as  likely  to  give 
the  greatest  number  of  bushels  of  potatoes  of 
good  quality  per  acre? 

Ans.  1.  No,  that  is  a  mistake.  On  the  Rural 
premises  is  a  plot  of  land  not  over  one-tenth 
acre  m  extent.  This  is  land  that  rarely  if  ever 
suffers  from  drought  and,  being  well  drained, 
never  suffers  from  too  much  moisture.  Wo 
have  used  large  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  plant 
food  on  this  plot,  though  it  has  not  received 
much  manure.  On  it,  during  10  years  or 
more,  the  average  yield  of  potatoes  has,  we 
think,  been  over  700  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
we  have  raised  as  high  as  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,500  bushels  to  the  acre.  Seven  and  a  half 
pounds  to  the  hill  is  our  heaviest  yield.  In 
order  to  commit  ourselves  in  advance,  as  is 
the  Rural’s  custom,  we  may  say  that  we 
have  planned  to  put  most  of  this  plot  in  pota¬ 
toes  next  season — using  for  seed  half  a  dozen 
perhaps  of  the  best  yielders  among  the  old 
kinds  and  the  Rural  Seedlings,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 
Now  we  are  willing  to  wager  $100  or  more, 
the  winner  to  give  the  money  to  some  bene¬ 
volent  project,  that  the  yield  will  be  more 
than  at  the  rate  of  700  bushels  to  the  acre,  let 
the  season  be  what  it  may;  the  potatoes  to  be 
dug  in  the  presence  of  six  well  known  persons, 
and  the  yield  to  be  computed  by  them  and 
the  results  to  be  sworn  to.  Our  method  of 
potato  culture  has  been  stated  over  and  over 
again.  See,  for  example,  last  week’s  R.  N.-Y. 

2.  Silver  Lake,  Everett,  Summit,  Jewell, 
Columbia,  Charter  Oak,  Morning  Star,  Early 
Gem,  Snowflake,  Late  Vermont,  White  Ele¬ 
phant  or  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Star, 
Burbank,  Empire  State,  Home  Comfort,  Early 
Maine,  Cream  of  the  Field,  Coiliss’s  Matchless, 
Bonanza,  Late  Hoosier,  Montreal,  Green 
Mountain,  Hodgman’s  Seedling,  Nott’s  Vic¬ 
tor,  Pearl  of  Savoy,  Early  Puritan,  Rural 
Blush,  Crown  Jewel,  Polaris,  Delaware.  Not 
all  of  these  are  of  good  quality  as  grown  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  but  the  quality  may  be 
good  in  other  soils. 

“DISTEMPER"’  OR  STRANGLES  IN  A  YOUNG 
MARE. 

H.  D.  B.,  Concord,  Tenn — What  is  the  best 
simple  treatment  for  distemper  in  a  horse?  I 
have  a  four-year-old  mare  that  has  com¬ 
menced  coughing,  and  as  she  had  a  very 
severe  case  of  distemper  last  spring  I  want  to 
take  this  in  time.  She  eats  heartily  and  is  in 
good  order,  but  she  urinates  too  often,  only  a 
small  amount  at  each  time  and  that  of  a 
thick,  yellowish  cast.  Her  hair  is  in  toler¬ 
able  good  order.  My  treatment  has  been  to 
gi-vp  her  a  good,  warm  bran  mash  every 
morning  and  what  good  hay  (clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy)  she  will  eat.  Am  I  right? 

Ans. — If  you  are  correct  in  supposing  that 
your  mare  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  “dis¬ 
temper”  last  spring,  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
present  cough  is  due  to  some  other  cause,  per¬ 
haps  a  simple  cold  or  sore  throat.  “Distemp¬ 
er”  is  a  very  indefinite,  general  term,  and  may 
mean  any  one  of  several  diseases,  mostly  of 
the  respiratory  organs.  In  the  present  case 
we  suppose  the  disease  of  young  horses,  better 
known  as  strangles,  is  meant.  For  the  cough 
and  urine  give  the  following:  Mix  one  dram  of 
solid  extract  of  belladonna  and  four  drams  of 
powdered  nitre  with  sufficient  honey  or  sirup 
to  make  a  thick  paste.  Smear  this  dose  upon 
the  back  teeth  and  tongue,  to  be  swallowed  at 
leisure,  three  or  four  times  daily  until  the 
symptoms  are  relieved.  If  the  animal  is 
feverish  give  25  drops  tincture  of  aconite 
thrice  daily.  If  the  bowels  are  costive,  give 
warm  water  injections  every  four  hours  until 
relieved.  Your  idea  of  dosing  horses  and  the 
treatment  you  gave  were  quite  right,  although 
we  prefer  to  give  the  warm  bran  mashes  at 
night. 

CROPS  FOR  GREEN  MANURING. 

G.  O.  G.,  Kankakee ,  III. — In  a  late  Rural 
the  advice  is  given  to  sow  rape  to  be  plowed 
under  for  green  manure.  Catalogues  men¬ 
tion  it  only  as  a  bird  seed.  How  much  should 
be  sown;  when;  how  many  crops  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  season,  and  where  can  fresh  seed 
be  bought?  Will  it  succeed  50  miles  south  of 
Chicago?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  it 


with  anything  else?  Would  field  peas  be  a 
good  crop  to  sow  with  it?  How  about  oats? 
Will  cow  peas  succeed  here  for  plowing  under? 
When  should  they  be  sown?  Where  can  pure 
rape  seed  be  obtained? 

ANS._ Rape  is  not  much  grown  in  America 
as  a  feeding  or  green-manuring  crop,  although 
it  well  deserves  to  be.  It  is  so  closely  allied  to 
the  turDip  as  to  be  grown  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  that  is,  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the 
smoothly  harrowed  soil  and  then  lightly  har-, 
rowing  it  in.  Peter  Henderson’s  catalogue 
mentions  it  under  the  head  of  turnips,  and 
the  price  is  30  ceDts  per  pound.  For  plowing 
under  it  may  be  sown  in  May  and  three  or 
four  pounds  of  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre. 

It  grows  quickly  and  may  be  plowed  under  in 
August.  It  will  grow  anywhere  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  where  turnips  will.  Field  peas  would 
make  a  good  manuring  crop  did  they  not  tan¬ 
gle  up  so  much  owing  to  which  habit  they  are 
troublesome  to  cover.  Cow-peas  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  manure  crop  and  will  grow  in  your 
locality.  Sow  one  bushel  per  acre  when  corn 
is  sown,  broadcast  on  plowed  ground  and  har¬ 
row  in  the  seed.  Shedman  &  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
will  supply  them. 

LAMENESS  IN  A  COW. 

J.  O.  W.,  West  Falmouth,  Mass. — My  cow 
is  very  lame  in  her  hind  legs.  There  is  some 
swelling  between  her  gambrel  and  hip  joints. 
She  can  get  up  on  her  fore  legs,  but  cannot  on 
her  hind  ones.  She  cannot  stand.  She  was 
first  affected  last  summer  in  one  hind  leg;  now 
both  are  attacked.  She  has  a  good  appetite 
and  is  perfectly  well  only  for  the  lameness. 
She  will  calve  in  February;  what  will  do  her 
good? 

Ans. — We  cannot  give  the  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  from  your  description.  Being  so  near  the 
time  of  calving  we  would  not  recommend  ac¬ 
tive  treatment  until  after  the  calf  is  dropped. 
Then  if  necessary  write  again,  giving  a  full 
history  of  the  trouble  as  well  as  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  swelling.  In  the  meantime  fre¬ 
quently  bathe  the  swellings  with  water  as  hot 
as  fie  hand  can  bear,  and  rub  dry  after  each 
bathing.  Give  the  following  powders:  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash  and  powdered 
gentian,  each  one  pound ,  mix,  and  give  two 
tablespoonfuls  three  times  daily  in  the  feed. 
If  the  bowels  are  costive  give  four  ounces  Ep¬ 
som  salts  every  other  evening  until  relieved. 
See  that  the  animal  has  the  best  of  feed  and 
care,  and  place  her  in  a  box  stall  with  plenty 
of  litter,  where  she  will  not  be  liable  to  slip 
and  can  get  up  and  down  as  comfortably  as 
possible.  Perhaps  the  trouble  will  disappear 
without  further  treatment  after  calving. 

HEAVES  IN  HORSES,  ETC. 

W.  S.  E.,  Owock,  Minn. — 1.  What  is  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  heaves  in  horses?  2.  How  did  my 
specimen  of  corn  sent  for  trial  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  last  spring,  turn  out? 

A.NS. — Mild  and  recent  cases  can  be  always 
relieved  and  often  cured  by  turning  the 
affected  animals  out  on  natural  pastures  or 
feeding  on  corn-stalks  or  other  laxative  diet. 
Feeding  on  dry  grain  with  carrots,  turnips, 
beets  or  potatoes  and  a  scanty  amount  of 
water  will  enable  a  broken-winded  horse  to 
do  a  fair  amount  of  work  without  distress. 
Hay  should  never  be  allowed  except  at  night, 
and  then  only  a  small  quantity  that  is  clean 
and  sweet.  Keep  the  bowels  loose  by  laxa¬ 
tives — sulphate  of  soda,  two  or  three  ounces— 
and  the  stable  well  aired.  Give  also  sedatives 
to  relieve  the  trouble — digitalis,  opium,  bella¬ 
donna,  byoscyamus,  stramonium,  lobelia. 
Tar  water  as  an  exclusive  drink  is  often  use¬ 
ful,  and  carminatives  such  as  ginger,  cara¬ 
way,  cardamoms,  fennel  and  fcenugrec,  may  be 
beneficially  added.  Nerve  tonics,  however, 
and  especially  arsenic  in  five-grain  doses 
daily,  continued  for  a  month  or  two,  are 
specially  advantageous.  Never  give  food  or 
drink  to  a  broken-winded  horse  for  two 
hours  before  it  goes  to  work.  2  Planted 
May  20  Kernels  began  to  harden  August  10. 
Stalks  six  feet  high.  Suckers  very  little.  One 
and  two  ears  to  a  stalk.  Eight  to  12  rows, 
white  dent.  Kernels  large,  though  not  deep. 
Rows  close  together,  no  gaps.  Ears  about 
eight  inches  long;  cob  variable,  generally 
small.  It  is  the  earliest  dent  we  have  ever 
raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 


STERILITY  IN  A  MARE. 

C.  H.  B.,  Carman,  Minn. — My  twelve- 
year-old  mare  raised  a  colt  at  six.  Since  then 
she  has  been  bred  several  springs  to  three  or 
four  stallions,  without  avail.  She  is  perfectly 
sound  to  all  appearances.  Is  there  any  way 
of  getting  her  with  foal? 

Ans. — Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon. 
There  is  usually  no  remedy,  except  to  favor 
as  far  as  possible  all  conditions  that  are  known 
to  be  most  favorable  to  conception.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  mares — 20  to  40  per  cent— 
will  not  breed  even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  in  which  they  can  be  placed.  A 
simple  change  of  diet  will  often  produce  fa¬ 
vorable  results.  Female  animals  that  are  fed 
sparingly,  especially  of  food  rich  in  the  albu- 
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minoids,  are  more  likely  to  become  pregnant 
than  those  that  are  fed  on  rich  carbonaceous 
food  Breeding  animals  should  not  be  kept 
too  fat  if  the  best  results  would  be  attained. 

A  good,  healthy  growing  condition  is  the  most 
desirable.  Regular  daily  exercise  is  another 
important  factor.  Idleness  tends  to  sterility. 
Regular  work,  even  hard  work,  rather  favors 
impregnation,  although  some  breeders  do  not 
work  their  brood  mares.  Violent  exercise  or 
straining  is  of  course  to  be  avoided,  but  good 
honest  hard  work  is  often  not  only  not  inju¬ 
rious,  but  necessary  to  secure  impregnation  of 
certain  mares. 

frozen  wheat  as  stock  feed. 

J  S ..  Fond  du  Lac ,  Minn. — I  have  a  lot  of 
wheat  (now  frozen)  which  had  been  lying  in 
water  about  three  weeks.  How  much  may  I 
safely  feed  a  horse  not  doing  much  hard  work? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  feed  it?  How  much 
0f  it.  can  I  feed  a  sheep? 

Ans  —This  food  would.", be  extremely  dang¬ 
erous  for  a  horse.  If  given  in  a  frozen  condi¬ 
tion  it  will  chill  the  stomach  and  produce  in¬ 
digestion  or  even  inflammation,  and  if  thawed 
out  it  will  ferment  and  heat,  and  cause  colic 
and  possibly  fatal  disorder  of  the  stomach, 
as  rupture  by  the  pressure  of  gas  evolved  in 
the  fermentation.  The  best  way  to  feed  this 
wheat]would  be  to  keep  it  frozen,  and  boil 
some  of  it  every  day,  and  feed  it  to  pigs  or 
cattle,  when  reduced  to  a  nearly  cool  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  fit  for  horses  or  sheep.  In 
small  quantities  and  treated  in  this  way,  it 
might  be  given — when  cooled— along  with  cut 
hav  or 'straw  to  horses;  but  it  should  be  used 
with  extreme  care.  Any  kind  of  damaged 
grain  is  an  unsafe  food. 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  FOR  ONIONS. 

H.  S.  H.,  Oneco.,  Conn. — What  is  the 
value  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  onions  when  one  is 
obliged  to  use  chemicals  alone  for  the  crop? 
Joseph  Harris  says  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  with  400  pounds  of  phosphate  per  acre 
will  enrich  ground  sufficiently  to  raise  500 
bushels  of  onions  per  acre,  with  proper  culti¬ 
vation.  Is  there  a  cheaper  fertilizer,  espec¬ 
ially  where  weed  seeds  have  to  be  combatted? 

Ans —Special  high  grade  complete  ferti¬ 
lizers  are  prepared  for  onions  as  for  other 
crops.  These  supply  all  the  uitrogen  needed. 

A  farmer  can  not  afford  to  use  nitrate  of  sod^ 
alone  unless  as  a  proportionate  constituent  of 
a  complete  fertilizer.  In  the  case  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Harris,  the  land  evidently  did  not 
need  potash.  If  your  land  is  already  rich, 
nitrate  of  soda  or  salts  of  ammonia  would  no 
doubt  give  the  crop  an  early  start  since  the 
nitrogen  is  immediately  available. 

are  the  pellets  sterile? 

C.  H.  C.,  Haverhill,  Mass.—  At  what  age 
do  pullets  lay  ?  I  have  125  which  were  hatched 
in  May  and  June  and  not  one  has  laid  an  egg 
yet.  Feed:  bran  and  oats  in  the  morning; 
wheat  at  noon;  corn  and  meal  at  night;  some 
meat  once  a  week.  Oyster  shells  are  always 
within  their  reach.  Twenty-five  pullets  are 
kept  in  a  pen— Wyandottes  and  Plymouth 
Rocks  chiefly. 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  HALES. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  pul¬ 
lets  do  not  lay.  Wyandottes  are  early  layers. 
Two  things  you  omit  to  mention:  first,  are 
your  pullets  shut  up  in  too  small  pens,  and 
without  good  grass  runs?  Second,  fowls 
should  have  vegetable  food  supplied  in  winter, 
such  as  boiled  potatoes  or  turnips  in  their  soft 
food.  All  grain  food  and  meat  may  make 
them  too  fat  to  lay,  which  is  often  the  case 
with  fowls  with  Asiatic  blood.  When  the 
ground  is  dry  or  the  sheds  are  clean,  throw 
down  some  straw,  with  some  grain  thrown  in, 
and  set  the  poultry  to  work.  Exercise  as¬ 
sists  laying. 

VALUE  OF  WOOD  ASHES. 

G.  A.B..  Himrods,  N.  Y—  Charles  Stevens 
of  Canada  advertises  ashes  for  sale  in  the  R. 
N.-Y.  I  intend  to  buy  a  car-load  to  use 
around  my  peach  trees  and  grape  vines,  how 
much  can  I  afford  to  pay  for  them  delivered? 

Ans  _ There  is  a  great  difference  in  ashes, 
depending  upon  whether  they  are  from  hard 
wood  or  soft  wood, though  weight  for  weight , 
the  difference  is  much  less  than  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  It  may  be  said  that  unleached  ashes 
are  worth  from  20  to  30  cents  a  bushel  deliv¬ 
ered — that  is,  their  actual  contents  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  worth  that  price, 
counting  about  50  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Mr. 
Stevens  has  a  good  reputation  so  far  as  we 
have  heard,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  he 
will  furnish  what  he  agrees  to  furnish. 

RINGBONE  IN  A  16- YEAR-OLD  HORSE. 

J.  A.  M.,  Holcottsville,  N.  Y.—  My  16  year- 
old  horse  is  lame  from  ringbone;  what  should 
be  done  for  him? 

Ans. — The  treatment  of  ringbone  is  not  very 
satisfactory  at  the  best,  while  in  animals  of 
this  age  a  cure  can  rarely  be  expected.  Fir¬ 
ing,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  competent  praeti- 
ioner  to  fire  the  ringbone,  repeated  power- 
jul  blisters  may  prove  beneficial  by  relieving 


the  lameness,  but  the  blemish  and  more  or  less 
stiffness  will  probably  always  remain. 


Miscellaneous. 


uAn  Illinois  Subscriber ,”  Kankakee,  111. — 
What  is  the  best  and  most  economical  and 
safest  way  to  apply  commercial  manures  to  a 
deep,  sandy  loam  soil  to  be  planted  to  straw¬ 
berries  the  coming  spring?  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  waste  if  it 
were  sown  broadcast  before  planting,  as  the 
plants  would  occupy  so  little  of  the  ground 
till  late  in  tbe’season. 

Ans. — In  this  case  we  should  use  raw  bone 
flour  (not  superphosphate)  and  unleached 
ashes.  In  the  absence  of  the  ashes,  use  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash.  Harrow  these  fertilizers  in 
the  soil  after  it  "has  been  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed.  Sow  broadcast  by  all  means.  Noth¬ 
ing  will  be  lost.  Then  in  the  fall  spread  farm 
manure  between  the  plants  and  in  the  rows. 
They  will  have  the  full  benefit  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  the  second  season  when  the  plants  fruit. 

J.  E.,  Keokuk ,  la. — Is  the  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  corn  the  best  for  fodder,  planted  on 
stump  land?  Where  can  it  be  obtained  and 
at  what  price? 

Ans. — We  would  not  recommend  you  to 
plant  the  Thoroughbred  Flint  except  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  way.  Then  you  can  judge  with¬ 
out  risk  of  loss  whether  it  will  thrive  in  your 
soil  and  climate.  In  this  climate  the  above 
variety  is  by  far  the  best  we  have  ever  raised. 

It  suckers  immensely  and  should  not  be  plan¬ 
ted  closer  than  four  by  two  feet  or  an  equiva¬ 
lent.  We  know  but  one  firm  offering  this 
variety,  viz.,  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John 
St.,  N.  Y.  ;]price,  $2  per  bushel ;;15  cents  per 
quart 

M.  W.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Utah. — 1.  What 
was  the  matter  with  my  tomatoes?  For  two 
years  1  had  plenty  of  large  blossoms  but  no 
fruit.  The  land  was  new  breaking,  no  tame 
crops  having  ever  grown  on  it  before.  2. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  the  Cape 
Gooseberry  extensively  here?  It  is  impossible 
for  other  kinds  to  thrive,  on  account  of  mold. 

Ans.-  1.  Probably  the  soil  is  too  rich.  We 
can  think  of  no  ot^er  reason.  Start  the 
plants  early  in  the  house;  transplant  at  least 
twice.  When  the  plants  begin  to  bloom,  or 
just  before,  sink  a  spade  about  the  roots  and 
within  a  foot  of  the  stems.  We  cannot  -  ad¬ 
vise  as  to  the  Cape  Gooseberry. 

W.  O.  D.,  Suffolk  Co., L.l.—X.  Willthe  Japan 
Chestnut  grow  here?  2.  Where  can  the  nuts 
be  obtained  and  at  what  price?  3.  When  and 
how  should  they  be  planted? 

Ans.— i.  Yes.  The  Japan  Chestnut  does 
well  on  Long  Island.  2.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  nuts  are  for  sale.  You  might  write 
to  N.  Hallock,  of  Queens,  L.  I.  3.  They  are 
preserved  in  sand  to  keep  them  from  drying  up 
and  planted  in  the  Spring.  They  sprout  at 
once  or  in  a  few  days,  and  make  a  growth  of 
from  one  to  two  feet  the  first  season. 

W.  H.,  Albion,  Idaho.— Has  the  Rural 
heard  of  a  grass  called  Aspersit?  It  is  claim 
ed  that  it  grows  about  18  inches  high  on  very 
dry  land, 

Ans. — Our  friend  may  mean  Esparsette  or 
Sainfoin  (Onobrychis  sativa).  It  is  well 
thought  of  in  certain  parts  of  EuroDe,  but  we 
know  of  no  case  where  it  is  valued  here.  It 
has  been  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  and  is 
not  worth  cultivating.  It  grew  a  foot  high, 
would  not  continue  to  grow  after  being  cut, 
and  the  hay  was  a  mere  lot  of  woody  stems. 

J.  E.  A.,  El  Dorado ,  Cal.— What  is  a  reme 
dy  for  chilblains? 

Ans.— Keep  the  feet  dry  and  warm.  Fre¬ 
quent  bathing  and  rubbing  with  such  stimula 
ting  applications  as  spirits  of  turpentine  or 
spirits  of  camphor  or  kerosene  are  common 
remedies;  then  if  cotton  socks  or  stockings 
are  worn  inside  woolen  ones,  both  being  fre¬ 
quently  changed,  a  cure  of  chilblains  will 
pretty  certainly  be  effected. 

J.  H.  K..  Kulpsville,  Pa.— Where  can  I  get 
the  black  potato  lately  described  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral? 

Ans.— It  isn’t  yet  -offered  for  sale  in  this 
country. 

A.  D.  S.,  Mount  Morris,. N.  Y. — The  Acme 
Harrow  has  been  used  on  the  Rural  Farm  for 
many  years.  We  began  using  it  when  it  was 
introduced.  It  has  been  improved  in  many 
ways.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
serviceable  farm  implements  ever  invented 
II.  D.  B.,  Concord,  Tenn.—Oi  whom  can  I 
procure  smooth-headed  barley? 

Ans.— Of  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

S.  H.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.— We  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  anything  about  the  Arctic  apple; 
but  the  claims  put  forth  in  its  behalf  appear 
exaggerated. 

DISCUSSION. 

THE  RURAL  AND  DEHORNING  CATTLE. 


that  the  Rural,  the  foremost  agricultural 
paper  in  the  country,  has  taken  the  foremost 
place  in  its  class  as  an  advocate  for[dehorning 
cattle  or  raising  hornless  herds.  The  good 
done  by  the  advocacy  of  such  a  measure  by 
sujh  a  paper  is  Dot  confined  merely  to  the 
adoption  of  its  teachings  by  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  own  readers ;  for  other  papers 
of  less  weight  and  originality  are  sure  sooner 
or  later  to  take  up  the  same  theme  and  treat 
it  from  the  same  standpoint.  About  half  a 
dozen  years  ago,  the  Rural,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  was  nearly  the  only  paper  that 
was  emphatic  in  its  preference  for  hornless 
herds;  how  many  of  all  the  other  papers  take 
a  different  view  of  the  subject  to-day  ? 
Breeding  off  the  horns  is  a  slow  process. 
With  the  best  efforts  of  all  concerned  several 
generations  must  pass  before  all  the  cattle  in 
the  country  could  be  made  hornless  in  that 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  best  efforts 
of  all  concerned  not  a  year  need  pass  before 
the  horns  could  be  sawed  off  all  the  cattle  in 
the  country,  if  such  a  sweeping  dehorning 
were  dsirable;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  dehorn  range  cattle 
which  have  to  defend  themselves  and  their 
young  from  cayotes  and  other  savage  ene¬ 
mies,  uutil  a  better  system  of  herding  has 
been  adopted  on  the  plains. 

Shortly  before  these  beasts,  however,  are 
shipped  to  market,  it  would  be  well  to  dehorn 
them  for  the  same  reasons  which  should  in¬ 
duce  the  dehorning  of  other  cattle.  In  tran¬ 
sit  by  rail  or  water  hornless  cattle  can  be 
packed  considerably  closer  and  do  much  less 
damage  to  each  other  than  horned  beasts. 
The  advantages  thus  gained  in  a  long  journey 
would,  no  doubt,  more  than  repay  the  small 
cost  and  trouble  of  dehorning.  Judging  from 
a  good  deal  of  experience  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  I  fully  agree  with  all  that  has 
been  said  in  favor  of  the  practice.  Even  ani¬ 
mals  that  before  dehorning  were  unruly  and 
vicious,  after  dehorning  soon ,  as  a  rule,  for¬ 
get  these  faults.  Among  horned  herds  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate 
are  lost  to  farmers  every  year,  owing  to  the 
injury  done  to  breeding  and  other  stock  by 
the  horns  of  vicious,  quarrelsome,  irritated 
and  greedy,  or  careless  animals.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  vast  sum  would  be  saved  if  the 
herds  were  hornless.  There  is  much  less  quar¬ 
reling  among  hornless  than  horned  animals. 
All  kinds  of  disturbance  among  animals  cause 
a  waste  of  feed,  hence  hornless  beasts  either 
need  less  feed  than  horned  ones  of  the  same 
size  and  race,  or  thrive  better  on  the  same 
feed  under  ordinary  conditions.  They  require 
less  room  in  the  stables  and  feeding  places, 
and  need  not  so  many  galling  restrictions. 
They  feed  more  quietly  and  therefore  more 
profitably  in  stable,  yard  or  pasture.  They 
are  gentler  and  therefore  more  easily  con¬ 
trolled  and  managed — a  great  convenience 
everywhere.  They  are  much  less  dangerous 
to  man  and  womankind.  Even  where  innate 

'Continued  on  next  page.) 
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§>K«n  §  e)caip 
Diseases 

©UTICUR  A 

Remedies. 

The  most  distressing  forms  of  skin  and 

scalp  diseases,  with  loss  of  hair,  from  Infancy  to 
old  age,  are  speedily,  economically  and  permanently 
cured  by  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  when  all  other  rem¬ 
edies  and  methods  fail. 

Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifler,  prepared  from  it.  exter¬ 
nally,  and  Cnticura  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Purifier, 
internally,  cure  every  form  of  skin  and  blood  disease, 
from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
tV~  Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


JW  Pimples,  blackheads,  chapped  and  oily  skin 
IST*  prevented  by  Cuticura  Soap.  .  m-h 


B 


Relief  in  one  minute,  for  all  pains  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  In  .Cuticura  Anti  Pain  Plaster,  the 
only  paln-kllling  plaster.  25c. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN'S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  2X-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5. 
L  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  21 18,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  y oti-want  the  best  garden  you  have 
ever  had,  you  must  sow 

Maule’s  Seeds. 

There  is  no  question  but  that 
Maule’s  Garden  Seeds  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  Their  present  popularity 
in  almost  every  county  in  the 
United  States  shows  it,  for  I 
now  have  customers  at  more  than 
22,500  post-offices.  When  once 
sown,  others  are  not  wanted  at 
any  price.  Over  one-quarter  of 
a  million  copies  of  my  new  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1888  have  been  mailed 
already.  Every  Qjie  -pronounces 
it  the  most  original  and  readable 
Seed  Catalogue  ever  published.  It 
contains  among  other  things  cash 
prizes  for  premium  vegetables,  etc., 
to  the  amount  of  $2500,  and  also 
beautiful  illustrations  of  over  500 
vegetables  and  flowers  {15  being  in 
colors).  These  are  only  two  of 
many  striking  features.  You 
should  not  think  ot  Purcha¬ 
sing  any  Seeds  this  Spring 
before  sending  for  it.  It  is 
mailed  free  to  all  enclosing  stamp 
for  return  postage.  Address 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HOMPSON’S 
clover  CCCTICQ 

and  CRASSOCCIIEU 

,  Sows  Clover,  Timothy,  Red  Top  and  all 
kinds  of  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  the 
acre  as  evenly  and  accurately  as  the  best 
grain  drill.  1J  nri  Vftl  led  for  fast  and  accu* 
Indispensable  for  sow¬ 
ing  in  windy  weather. 
Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  tes¬ 
timonials,  <kc. 
j)  Manufactured  by 

”o.E.  THOMPSON 
YPsn.ASTi,  nice. 


•  acres  a  da;. 


Freeman’s  Improved 

Strowbridge 
Broadcast 
Sower. 


8.  FREEMAN 


Sows  all  Grains,  Grass  Seeds, 
Plaster,  Salt,  Ashes,  Fertilizers, 
better  and  faster  than  by  any 
other  method.  SAVES  SEED  by 

■■  -owing  rKKKKCTi.y  kvkn. -At¬ 

tached  to  any  wagon.  Sow* 
SO  Acres  a  D*y.  Crop  ONK- 
KOURTH  LARGER  THAN 
WHEN  DRILLED  I  The  only 
practical  ltroaiica»ter  made. 
Not  affected  by  the  wind. 
Fully  warranted. 
Send  at  once  for  FREE 
illustrated  Catalogua 
*,**.)*,,  <•  s."  please  men- 

tion  this  pa- 
\\\j\\per.  Write  to  th* 
.\\\\’\  manufacturer*,  C 

<fc  SONS  MFG.  C0„  RACINE.WIS. 


err  no  GIVEN  A^aY!  A  package  Mixed 
Ot  tllO  Flower  Seeds.  (500  kinds),  with  Parks 
j"  Floral  Guide,  all  for  2  stamps.  New 
flowers,  new  engraving;  teems  with  floral  hints.  Every  - 
body  delighted.  Tell  all  your  friends.  Send  now. 

G.  W.  PARK,  Funnettsburg,  Pa. 


SHBRWIN  » 

PAT.  FIELD  ROLLER, 


F.  CM.,  Red  Wing,  Minn.— I’m  glad  to  see 


10  CEN  T’»  (silver)  pays  for  your  address  in  the 
“Agent’s  Directory,”  which  goes  whirling  all  over  the 
Unlieti  States  and  you  will  get  hundreds  of  samples, 
circulars,  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  from 
those  who  want  agents.  You  will  get  lots  of  mail 
matter  and  good  reading  free,  and  will  be  Well 
Pleased  with  the  small  investment.  List  containing 
names  sent  to  each  person  answering  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  T.  D.  CAMPBELL.  Box  182.  Boyleston,  Ind. 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL.. 

The  Woodason  Insect  Extkhminator’s  Works  have 
Removed  from  Chicago  to  451  E.  Cambrta  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Thomas  Woodason,  Proprietor. 


The  most  durable  and  finest  made  roller  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Rolls  are  Oak  l.ogs  turned  Sizes  from 
17  to  20  inches,  and  weight  from  1  100  to  1,300  tbs.  They 
covpr  feet  of  ground,  turn  the  corners  as  easy  as  a 
wagon.  Write  for  description  and  price  list  to 

E  C.  KHERvvIN,  Brandon,  Wis. 

PEACH  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

300,000  Peach  Treesof  all  the  best  varieties,  being 
grown  from  strictly  pure  natural  Tennessee  Seed,  and 
budded  from  healthy  bearing  trees,  entirely  free  from 
yellows.  Those  desiring  to  plant  trees  would  do  well 
to  examine  our  stock  and  prices.  All  orders  by  mail 
will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  Catalogues 
mailed  free  on  application.  .  „ 

Will  exchange  large  lots  of  trees  for  Dive  Stock  o 
Real  Estate.  Address  E.  R.  COCI1  K  An  &■  CO., 
Middletown,  New  Castle  Co.,  Delaware. 


A 


OUR  ANNUAIi, 

YEAR’S  WORK  ">“»  GARDEN. 


HOME  STUDY-ON  THE  FARM. 

ISAAC  PITMAN,  the  famous  Inventor  of  Phonography, 
Is  now  75-aci  ive  as  ever-has  two  worthy  sons.  Their 
business  is  vast.  We  supply  all  their  books.  The 
“Teacher”— the  best  guide  to  the  art—  20c.  Address 

PHONETIC  DEPOT,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


■IHI  CA  RDS.  Set  Scrap  Pictures,  one  Checker  Board,  and 
FUN  large  sample  book  ot  Hidden  Name  Cards  and  Agetd- 
t  Ull  Outfit,  all.  on!v2c  Capital  Caki.  Co..  Columbus.  G 

‘illiem  PROF.  RICE’S  SKLF-TEACII- 

HllSIli  INU  SYSTEM.  All  can  learn  music 
Nyyi®  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Rapid, 
SELF  correct.  Established  twelve  years. 
TAUCHT.  otes,  chords,  accompaniments,  thor¬ 
ough  bass  laws,  e-e.  Ten  Lessons  1 0c.  Circulars 

free.  S.  RICE’  MUSIC  00.!  gtaautvStree^jCHlCAe^ 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


viciousness  may  still  remain  after  the  remov¬ 
al  of  horns,  thedeadly  means  of  exercising  it 
are  lacking.  Alike  from  economical  and  hu¬ 
mane  motives,  the  tyrannical  and  wasteful 
reign  of  horns  should  soon  be  over,  at  least 
in  this  country  of  love  of  thrift  and  hatred  of 
oppression. 

THE  SILAGE  QUESTION. 

S.  T.  M.,  Bath,  N.  Y. — What  a  revolution 
there  seems  to  be  of  late  with  regard  to  the 
ensilage  question.  It  is  not  more  than  a  j'ear 
or  two  since  experienced  farmers  and  scientists, 
from  John  J.  Smith  to  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  were 
extremely  doubtful  of  the  advantages  claimed 
for  it.  We  were  told  of  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  had  tried  it,  who  bad  aban¬ 
doned  their  siloes  in  disgust  and  gone  back  to 
the  old  methods  of  preserving  fodder. 

The  butter  from  silage-fed  cows,  we  are 
told,  would  not  keep,  and  their  milk  was  unfit 
for  canning.  Conservative  papers  cried  a 
halt,  and  even  progressive  papers,  like  the 
Rural,  advised  people  to  ■“  go  slow”  until 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  new  process 
should  be  demonstrated.  Are  they  really 
demonstrated  now  ?  Whether  they  are  or  not, 
■the  “  brakes  are  off”  everywhere,  and  all  are 
rushing,  or  are  being  urged  to  rush  into  the 
business.  To  what  is  this  great  revolution 
due  ?  Is  it  to  better  knowledge  of  the  stage 
at  which  the  fodder  should  be  ensiloed,  to  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  ensiloing,  to  a  wiser  use  of 
the  silage,  or  to  all  three?  What  about 
“  sweet  ’’silage,  about  which  so  much  is  said 
in  Great  Britain  and  so  little  here  ?  Has  the 
increased  use  of  this  had  anything  to  do  with' 
the  “  revolution,”  and  what  is  the  difference 
m  treatment  for  the  production  of  “sweet” 
and  of  “  sour  ”  or  “  acid  ”  silage  ? 

I  don’t  think  that  the  real  position  of  silage 
among  the  farm  economies  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  can  be  definitely  ascer¬ 
tained  for  the  next  five  years,  or,  perhaps, 
for  double  that  period,  and  while  it  might 
be  all  right  to  “  go  ahead  fast  ”  in  many 
sections,  it  would,  for  the  present  at  any 
rate,  be  better  to  1  •  go  slow  ”  in  others. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Colorado. 

Creswell,  Jefferson  Co.,  Jan.  30. — This 
is  not  a  very  good  climate  for  all  kinds  of  veg¬ 
etables,-  especially  corn,  tomatoes,  melons  and 
all  the  vine  family.  Our  seasons  are  too  short 
for  them  to  mature.  The  altitude  of  this 
place  is  nearly  8,000  feet.  Rye,  oats,  barley, 
wheat  and  potatoes  are  our  staple  crops,  and 
they  produce  well  in  favorable  seasons.  I 
have  raised  40  bushels  of  rye;  100  of  oats;  92 
of  barley;  37%  bushels  of  wheat  and  8  tons  of 
potatoes  per  acre,  and  all  of  the  very  best 
quality.  This  appears  to  be  the  home  of  the 
pea,  for  the  vines  continue  to  bear  until  they 
are. killed  by  frost.  All  the  peas  that  I  have 
received  from  the  Rural  are  the  best  I  raise. 
The  Rural  Blush  potato  produces  100  per  cent, 
more  than  any  other  kind  that  I  have  raised: 
quality  good.  They  are  quite  pink  inside 
which  injures  their  sale  in  Denver  25  cents 
per  100  pounds.  It  is  a  pity  they  have  this 
fault,  for  they  are  very  dry  and  mealy,  excel¬ 
lent  keepers  and  the  best  we  have  for 
spring  and  up  till  new  ones  take  the  place  of 
old.  G.  Y.  A. 

Iowa. 

Des  Moines,  Polk  Co.,  Feb.  3. — We  have 
passed  through  one  of  the  coldest  Januarys  on 
record.  We  have  not  suffered  in  this  section 
as  they  did  in  some  of  our  northwestern  coun¬ 
ties.  Coal  got  to  be  pretty  scarce  here  seve¬ 
ral  times,  though  by  economy  we  got  through 
until  the  roads  were  opened.  Our  coal  dealers 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  coal  famine  and 
put  the  price  up;  but  stuck  to  old  prices — 
§1.75  to  §2.25  per  ton  for  soft  coal.  Our  rail¬ 
roads  are  all  open  now  and  our  coal  banks  are 
all  in  working  order.  The  great  bulk  of  snow 
has  been  going  fast  for  the  last  three  days. 
It  really  looks  now  as  if  our  land  would  get 
wet  once  more.  Plenty  stock  water  now. 
Corn  is  selling  at  50  cents  per  bushel ;  oats  25 
cents;  potatoes  80  cents;  hay  §10  to  §15  per 
ton.  The  frost  got  into  most  of  the  cellars 
through  this  country,  and  we  lost  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  what  vegetables  we  had  in  them.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  onions,  parsnips,  and  cabbage  very 
scarce.  f.  s.  w. 

Oregon. 

Grant’s  Pass,  Josephine  Co.  .  Jan.  20. — The 
weather  is  colder  now  than  it  has  been  in  nine 
years.  So  far  I  have  not  heard  of  any  loss  in 
stock,  but  many  cattle  are  very  thin.  But 
little  wheat  was  sown  till  late  in  the  fall ;  but 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  has  been  injured  by 
the  freeze  or  not.  Our  crops  last  year  were 
very  good,  especially  the  vegetable  crops; 
prices,  however,  are  rather  low,  but  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  flattering  for  good  prices  in  the  spring, 
for  since  the  California  find  Oregon  Railroad 


is  now  connected  and  in  running  order,  wre  of 
Southern  Oregon  will  be  heard  of,  for  our 
country  is  just  good  enough  for  any  one. 

J.  S.  MCF. 

Pennsylvania. 

Carlton,  Mercer  Co.,  Feb.  1. — We  had 
bare  ground  and  some  pretty  hard  freezing 
up  to  Jan.  1.  Since  then  we  have  had  snow 
enough  to  protect  grain  in  the  ground.  Yester¬ 
day  and  the  day  before  it  thawed  and  rained 
but  froze  up  last  night  before  the  sleighing 
was  spoiled.  Wheat  is  selling  for  90  cents, 
corn  56  cents;  oats,  40  cents;  potatoes,  50  to 
65  cents.  j.  a.  h. 


Valua  ble  Tree  Suggestions.  —Our  esteem¬ 
ed  correspondent,  Wm.  Falconer,  in  a  prize 
essay  published  in  the  report  of  the  Queens 
County  Agricultural  Society,  says  that  in  first 
settling  upon  a  place  as  a  home  let  us  begin 
aright.  Let  the  selection  of  trees  be  governed 
by  the  size  and  location  of  the  place.  Don’t 
plant  a  catalpa  on  a  hilltop  or  a  Lombardy 
Poplar  in  a  hollow ;  don’t  plant  big  trees  in 
little  places;  don’t  smother  up  your  house  with 
trees  or  spread  them  broadcast  over  your 
grounds.  But  plant  large  shade  trees  along 
the  street  or  the  outskirts  of  your  property, 
and  a  specimen  or  group  here  and  there  upon 
your  place  where  shade  is  needed  or  good  ef¬ 
fect  demands  it.  Don’t  overcrowd  your  trees. 
Keep  open  every  good  view  around  you.  Re¬ 
member  the  little  trees  as,  the  magnolias,  dog¬ 
woods  and  kolreuteria;  they  are  often  the 
most  interesting  and  most  desirable  in  our 
gardens;  retain  a  place  for  them.  All  well- 
grown,  thrifty  trees  are  ornamental,  but  as 
garden  trees  some  are  more  appropriate  than 
others.  In  parks  and  large  gardens  we  can 
afford  to  have  an  extensive  variety  of  trees, 
but  in  small  or  medium-sized  gardens  have 
nothing  but  the  very  .finest — the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  evergreens  and  the  loveliest  of  “flower¬ 
ing”  trees.  Have  such  as  will  be  a  source  of 
permanent  pleasure,  and  which  with  age  shall 
increase  in  glory;  for  instance,  the  Douglas 
Fir  among  evergreens,  the  Fern  leaved  Weep¬ 
ing  Birch  among  graceful  trees,  Rivers’s 
Purple-leaved  Beech  among  colored  trees,  and 
the  Yulau  Magnolia  among  flowering  trees. 
Remember  that  a  Pitch  Pine  needs  as  much 
care  as  a  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, and  a  common 
barberry  as  a  Japanese  Snowball  (V.  plica- 
tum) ;  then  why  waste  our  land,  our  time,  our 
love  on  common-place  material?  The  first 
cost  of  the  finer  trees  may  be  a  little  more 
than  that  of  common  stock,  but  rather  pay 
the  additional  price  of  the  superior  trees  and 
have  fewer  of  them  than  accept  a  host  of  in¬ 
different  varieties  gratis.  Have  something 
that  you  shall  always  be  proud  of,  something 
that  your  village  shall  be  proud  of,  something 
that  the  people  who  pass  by  on  the  street  shall 
stop  to  admire. 

By  all  means  plant  evergreen  trees;  they  are 
so  cheerful  in  winter,  comely  in  summer  and 
desirable  at  all  times.  They  do  not  im¬ 
poverish  the  land  about  them  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  do  deciduous  trees,  nor  do  they  cover 
so  much  ground.  They  are  clean  trees,  the 
place  isn’t  littered  up  by  fallen  leaves  or 
broken  branches,  and  wind  storms  seldom 
break  them  much.  They  are  not  unruly  grow¬ 
ers  and  seldom  need  much  attention  to  retain 
their  model  form.  Indeed,  they  are  so  pretty 
in  their  youthful  state  that  we  sometimes 
grieve  to  find  them  hastening  into  arboreal 
growth.  But  we  can  check  their  lofty  aspir¬ 
ations  with  benefit  to  themselves  and  much 
improvement  in  their  appearance.  Let  us 
put  into  close  wide-spreading  branches  what, 
if  left  alone,  would  run  into  stature,  and  have 
their  branches  evenly  disposed  and  lap  over 
lap  from  the  ground  up.  This  we  can  do  by 
allowing  the  leader  only  6  or  12  inches’  growth 
a  year,  and  in  May  disbudding  the  points  of 
such  branches  as  are  apt  to  extend  too  far. 

Mr.  Falconer  quite  agrees  with  the  R.  N.-Y. 
in  its  estimate  of  the  Norway  Spruce  and  Bal- 
som  Fir.  He  says  that  the  spruces  rank  with 
firs  in  an  ornamental  sense,  and  may  be  used 
and  treated  in  about  the  same  way.  They 
usually  compose  the  major  part  of  our  ever¬ 
greens, and  the  Norway  Spruce  is  more  plant¬ 
ed  than  any  other  sort.  This  should  not  be. 
If  we  ca  ?  accommodate  only  a  few  trees,  let  us 
have  something  neat  and  choice,  and  which, 
as  it  increases,  in  age,  shall  increase  in  beauty 
and  value,  the  care  is  the  same.  The  Norway 
spruce  is  a  common,  coarse  tree,  good  enough 
for  shelter  liues  or  hedges,  but  unworthy,  in 
the  face  of  so  many  pretty  and  choice  species, 
of  a  position  in  our  front  yard ;  besides,  after  it 
is  20  or  25  years  old,  it  isn’t  very  handsome  in 
this  country.  But  it  is  a  rapid  grower  and 
pretty  when  young,  easily  gotten  uj>  ami 
cheap,  and  easily  transplanted. 


Planting. — The  holes  should  be  large,  wide 
and  deep;  the  deepening  is  to  loosen  the  soil 
in  the  bottom.  Don’t  make  a  basin-shaped 
hole:  on  the  contrary,  after  digging  out  the 
hole  fill  it  with  the  surface  soil,  making  a  hill¬ 
ock  in  the  middle  of  the  bole.  Plant  on  the 
top  of  this  hillock  the  butt  of  the  tree 
which  should  be  as  deep,  but  no  deeper,  in  the 
ground  than  it  was  before.  Spread  out  the 
roots  on  all  sides  and  introduce  fine,  mellow 
earth  between  them.  Pack  the  soil  very  firm¬ 
ly  as  you  go  along,  and  at  the  finish  give  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water.  Stake  at  once  if 
necessary.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  sandy  or  grav¬ 
elly,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  trust  a  valuable 
tree  to  its  mercy;  better  cart  away  the  poor 
soil  and  replace  with  good  earth.  At  plant¬ 
ing  time  head  in  your  deciduous  trees  pretty 
well;  they  will  be  more  apt  to  live;  after  they 
get  rooted  and  started  they  will  grow  fast 
enough  We  are  often  told  to  head  in  ever¬ 
greens  in  the  same  way,  but  don’t  you  do  it. 
An  evergreen  cannot  recover  itself  as  quickly 
as  can  a  deciduous  tree.  You  may  head  in 
Norway  Spruces  and  Austrian  Pines,  but  in 
the  case  of  choice  little  evergreens  we  cannot 
afford  to  cut  them  in. 

Manure. — In  planting  trees  don’t  mix  ma¬ 
nure  with  the  soil,  and  don’t  fill  in  manure 
into  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Use  good,  rich, 
friable  soil  only.  But  after  the  young  trees 
have  started  into  vigorous  growth,  liberal 
mulchings  of  farm-yard  manure  over  their 
roots  will  benefit  them  immensely. 

Raising  Roadsters  and  Draft  Horses. — 
When  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Ag. 
College,  commenced  farming,  as  he  writes  to 
the  Weekly  Press,  he  had  some  good  mares — 
roadsters  —  whicn  weighed  1,000  to  1,100 
pounds  each.  As  one  of  the  best  studs  of  Ham- 
bletonians  in  the  United  States  was  near 
by,  he  commenced  to  breed  this  class  of  ani¬ 
mals.  He  now  has  several  colts  ranging  from 
a  few  months  to  six  years  of  age;  handsome, 
gay,  fine  travelers,  and  very  pleasant  to  han¬ 
dle.  But  though  costing  simply  in  prospect 
§35  each,  he  doubts  if  he  could  get  moi'e  than 
§150  for  any  of  them.  Of  course,  they  may, 
some  of  them, be  very  speedy,  but  how  is  he  to 
find  it  out?  The  liability  is  that  they  all  are 
simply  good  roadsters.  He  believes  if  he  had 
commenced  with  Percherons  he  would  have 
been  several  hundreds  of  dollars  better  off 
to-day.  He  has  commenced  now  to  breed  the 
heavy  horses.  He  keeps  four  horses  to  do  his 
farm  work,  all  mares.  He  aims  to  have  two 
foals  early  in  the  spring  and  the  others  late 
in  the  fall.  The  dams  of  the  former  do  the 
hard  fall  work,  those  of  the  latter  the 
heavy  work  of  spring.  By  care  he  finds 
this  colt-raising  in  no  wise  interferes  with 
the  work.  He  also  finds  that  the  fall  colt 
often  nearly  catches  up  with  the  one  of  the 
previous  spring.  The  colt  with  its  mother 
ruus  during  winter  in  a  large  box  stall,  and 
soon  learns  to  eat  heartily  of  silage,  bran  and 
oats,  which  are  given  very  liberally  to  its 
dam.  In  the  spring  it  is  weaned  and  turned 
onto  good  pasture,  and  it  just  more  than 
grows. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune :  “A  Capital 
Cartoon. — To  represent  them  as  ‘Literary 
Experiment  Stations,’  each  with  half  a  man, 
projected  from  a  big  hole  in  the  roof,  pulling 
at  the  treasury  surplus,  while  a  drove  of  hogs 
and  long-geared  horned  cattle  go  up  and  down 
the  yard  seeking  what  they  may  devour,  is 
the  happy  thought  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  But  how  could  our  contemporary 
depart  so  far  from  its  habitual  attitude  of 
amiability,  at  the  risk  of  hurting  the  feelings 
of  politicians  who  steal  the  livery  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  serve  their  selfish  ends,  and  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation-professors  who  share  the  spoil? 
Be  careful!  kind-hearted  Brother  Carman, 
for — according  to  your  own  picturesque  show¬ 
ing — ‘there’s  a  Hatch  on.’  However,  the  car¬ 
toon  is  ‘a  hit,  a  palpable  hit,’  by  a  paper  which 
during  its  nearly  39  years  of  life  has  done 
vastly  more  for  farming  than  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  land-grant  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  whose  chief  business  is  underdrain- 
age  of  tax-payers.  ” 

From  the  Farm  Journal :  “After  the  Editor 
has  worked  himself  to  death  to  make  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  the  best  weekly  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  world,  it  will  not  warm 
his  kindly  heart  to  say  that  he  succeeded ; — 
and  so  we  say  it  now.” 

FULL  AS  A  TICK. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  the  Husbandman,  refers  to 
the  fact  that  recent  experiments  made  by  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,  showed 
that  the  Holstein  calves  made  the  largest 
average  gain,  on  the  least  quantity  of  food  in 
a  given  time,  of  all  standard  breeds,  excelling 
even  the  Short-horns,  the  Galoways  and  the 
•Herefords.  The  more  the  good  qualities  of 
this  breed  of  cattle  are  known  the  better  they 

are  appreciated . 

Prof,  I.  P,  Robert^,  pt  a  farmers’  in¬ 


stitute,  speaking  of  ensilage,  said  that  the 
latest  views  regarding  it  called  for  silos  about 
twice  as  long  as  wide,  with  a  division  making 
two  squares.  He  advises  that  we  put  abr>ut 
four  feet  of  the  corn  into  one  square  on  one 
day, and  the  next  four  feet  into  the  other,  and 
thus  continue  until  both  are  full.  Leave  the 
two  portions  uncovered  until  the  silage  shows 
a  heat  of  from  120  to  140  degrees.  Then  lay  on 
building  paper  and  cover  this  with  matched 
boards  and  place  thereon  light  weights.  This 
reduces  the  cost  and  bother  of  a  silo  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  Mr.  Brown  said  that  his  wooden  silo 
holds  90  tons  and  cost  him  about  §150.  The 
walls  of  the  silo  are  alternately  boards  and 
building  paper.  The  inside  is  lined  with  nar¬ 
row  matched  boards,  and  the  silo  is  thus 
practically  air-tight.  He  uses  a  close  cover 
without  any  pressure  . 

In  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota  (St.  Anthony  Park.  Ramsey  t'o.) 
is  an  account  of  how  the  Russian  so-called 
iron-clad  apple  trees  withstood  last  winter. 
Of  65  varieties  noted,  not  one  started  from 
terminal  buds  in  the  spring.  The  situation  of 
the  orchard  is  a  trying  one,'  so  that  those 
which  killed-back  one  inch  or  less  in  ordinary 
situations  might  be  presumed  to  be  hardy.  A 
list  is  given.  The  station  has  about  3,000 
young  Russian  trees,  two  or  three  years  old, 
which  will  be  distributed  next  spring  in  small 
quantities  for  trial  to  societies  and  individ¬ 
uals  in  each  county  of  the  State . 

The  five  years  of  experience  with  Alfalfa 
at  the  N.  Y.  Ag.  Ex.  Station  shows  that  it 
will  thrive  there  and  yield  a  large  crop,  es 
pecially  in  dry  weather . • _ 

A  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  above 
station  is  that  farmers  need  not  hesitate  to 
sow  barley  or  oats  in  late  winter  or  early 
spring  on  land  upon  which  fall-sown  crops 
have  failed . 

The  London  Garden  says  that  the  public 
are  to  blame  for  causing  nurserymen  to  issue 
“fat”  catalogues  and  to  grow  a  hundred  kinds 
where  they  ought  to  have  a  well-grown  stocK 
of  25  kinds....  . . 

It  is  a  mistake,  says  the  enterprising  Breed¬ 
er’s  Gazette,  to  suppose  that  the  grades,  as  a 
rule,  will  ever  surpass  for  any  purpose  the 
breeds  to  which  they  owe  their  improvement. 
The  nearer  they  approach  such  breeds  in 
character  the  better  cattle  they  will  prove  to 
be,  but  generally  they  fall  somewhat  below 
the  standard  of  the  pure  breeds . 

The  tendency  upon  the  part  of  unimproved 
cattle — and  upon  this  fact  their  inferiority 
largely  depends — is  to  deposit  on  the  outside 
of  the  carcass  and  around  the  kidneys  nearly 
all  the  fat  they  are  capable  of  accumulating, 
and  very  iittle  of  it  among  the  lean  tissues. . . 

The  Gazette  says  that  the  breeding  of  grades 
is  to  be  encouraged,  inasmuch  as  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  best  beef  is  supplied  from 
this  source,  and  the  demand  for  it  could  be 
supplied  from  no  other.  But  satisfactory  as 
the  farmer  may  find  them,  both  as  regards 
profitable  feeding  and  the  supply  of  first-class 
beef,  we  can  but  feel  that  he  would  find  pure- 
breds  even  more  satisfactory  in  both  respects 
if  the  commercial  conditions  were  such  that 
he  could  stock  his  farm  with  them  at  equal 
cost . . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  reply  to  in¬ 
quiries,  would  say  that  it  does  not  believe  that 
the  so-called  Japan  Clover  will  prove  desirable 
or  even  hardy  north  of  Virginia,  and  that  for 
the  South  there  are  far  more  valuable  forage 
plants... . 

Many  believe  that  corn  has  a  higher  nutri¬ 
tive  value  if  cut  when  the  grain  is  well  form¬ 
ed.  Dr.  Collier  has  made  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  analyses  of  corn  fodder  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  which  prove  that  the  fodder  actually 
increases  in  nutritive  value  until  the  ears  are 
ripe . . . 

Col,  Curtis  has  never  seen  a  hog  killed 
reared  on  corn  exclusively  unless  the  vital 
organs  were  imperfectly  developed  or  more  or 
less  diseased . 

Farmer  Reall  is  designated  by  the  O.  C. 
Farmer  as  the  cheekiest  man  in  America . 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  insists  upon  “codlin”  as 
the  proper  name  of  the  insect,  Carpocapsa 
pomonella,  citing  such  good  authorities  as 
Professors  A.  J.  Cook  and  J.  H.  Comstock  in 
support  of  its  use.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  set 
itself  up  as  any  authority  on  entomological 
nomenclature.  But  it  would  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  that  “coddling”  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  act  of  coddling  in  the  sense  of  making 
much  of.  Webster  suggests  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  coquere  signifying  to  cook 
or  bake,  and  this  is  in  effect  what  the  apple 
worm  does  to  the  apple.  Now  the  word  “cod- 
lin”  signifies  simply  an  immature  apple,  i,  e, 
when  “it  is  almost  an  apple.”  The  word  cod¬ 
ling  signifies  the  same  thing  as  well  as  “a 
young  cod.”  The  word  “Coddling,”  there, 
fore,  implies  a  baked,  cooked  or  imperfect 
apple,  while  codlin  implies  merely  g  young, 
immature  apple . 

The  Charles  Dqwijiog  Potato  now  offered 


in  the  new  catalogues  was  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  several  years  ago.  We  found  it,  as 
our  report  states,  an  early,  shapely  potato  of 
excellent  quality,  yielding  well . 

The  Persian  Rose  Muscalette  Tobacco  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  of 
vigorous  growth,  attaining  a  hight  of  about 
five  feet.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  very  large, 
finely  ribbed  and  when  well  cured  very  elas¬ 
tic,  of  light  brown  color  and  mild  flavor . 

Sweet  Peas  (plant  them  as  early  as  possible), 
striped  zinnias,  Spiraea  Van  Houttei,  striped 
single  dahlias  are  amoDg  the  interesting  new 
and  old  seeds  and  plants  now  offered . 

We  may  now  plant  dahlia  and  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  seeds  in  boxes  or  pots,  placing  them  in 
sunny  windows.  They  will  bloom  next  Fall. 

Burpee’s  White  Zulu  Pole  Bean  is  so  named 
“on  account  of  the  mammoth  size  of  its 
white  pods  and  the  jet  blackness  of  its  dry 
beans.”  “It  produces,”  so  says  the  catalogue, 
“pods  ready  for  the  table  in  seven  weeks  from 
the  date  of  planting.  The  pods  are  stringless 
and  of  excellent  quality.” . 

Many  so-called  new  varieties  of  musk  and 
watermelons  find  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
1888  catalogues.  We  have  spent  much  time 
during  a  few  years  past  in  trying  all  the  new 
kinds  of  melons,  but  are  not  prepared  to  give 
any  preference  of  the  new  over  the  old.  It  is 
well  to  try  these  varieties  in  a  small  way  if 
one  has  the  inclination  and  the  time . 

The  Emerald  Gem,however,  is  an  exception. 
We  have  never  eaten  muskmelons  of  a  higher 
quality . 

The  3  ellow-flesh  watermelon,  offered  under 
several  different  names,  is,  as  we  have  said, 
worthy  of  trial.  The  white  flesh  or  “rind” 
is  thin,  the  seeds  very  small,  the  quality  fair 
and  the  variety  early  to  ripen . 

The  new  Celestial  Pepper  (a  queer  name 
for  a  high-spiced  fruit)  is  announced  in  many 
catalogues.  We  have  not  tried  it . 

Innumerable  new  peas  are  announced  in 
the  1888  catalogues.  In  so  far  as  earliness  is 
concerned,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  older 
varieties  will  be  beaten,  Still  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  peas.  Peter  Henderson’s 
Blue  Beauty  is  announced  as  distinct  and  es¬ 
pecially  meritorious  in  several  ways,  viz.,  a 
singularly  “level,  regular  habit  of  growth” 
resembling  an  18-inch  hedge.  It  is  nearly  as 
early  as  the  American  Wonder  and  of  the  best 
quality . 

Yorkshire  Gem,  remarkable  for  not  being 
subject  to  mildew;  Bander’s  Marrow,  nota¬ 
ble  for  retaining  its  green  color  when  cooked, 
and  Payne’s  Conqueror,  noted  for  being  the 
best  in  quality,  are  among  other  peas  of  spec¬ 
ial  merit  . 

The  Mikado  or  Turner  is  still  praised  as 
among  the  best  of  tomatoes;  best  for  size,  ear¬ 
liness  and  quality.  There  is  some  foundation 
for  these  claims;  but  we  prefer  smoother  va¬ 
rieties.  By  the  way,  there  is,  or  will  be,  a 
very  smooth  tomato  announced, which  has  the 
same  distinctive,  potato-leaf  appearance . 

New  and  beautiful  chrysanthemums  still  ap¬ 
pear.  The  growing  appreciation  of  this  sturdy 
plant  is  to  be  encouraged  . 

Mr.  Henderson  claims  to  have  sold  nearly 
50,000  plants  of  the  “Moon  Flower”  last  year. 
According  to  the  best  information  we  could 
glean,  this  is  the  old  Ipomoea  bona  nox.  But 
Mr.  Henderson  says  Bona  nox  is  an  inferior 
plant,  “blooming  but  sparingly.”  We  sub¬ 
mitted  the  question  to  the  late  Asa  Gray,  who 
decided  that  it  is  Bona  nox.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  still  be  a  variety  of  that  species,  and 
-we  are  at  present  inclined  to  believe  it  is.  In 
that  case  it  should  still  be  called  Ipomoea  bona, 
nox  with  the  addition  of  a  varietal  name . 


but  that  will  not  hurt  it  for  chopped  feed. 
The  cattle  like  the  fodder  very  well.  He 
thrashed  183  bushels  for  a  neighbor  who  was 
very  well  pleased  with  the  work.  Many  of 
the  farmers  say  they  will  have  their  corn 
thrashed  next  year . 

WORD  FOR  WORD. 

Husbandman:  “A  man  who  is  full  of 
snarls  in  his  own  house,  and  overflowing  with 
smiles  elsewhere,  is  a  despicable  creature,  to 
say  the  least,  but  he  is  a  specimen  of  a  class 

altogether  too  common.” - “The  man  who 

keeps  a  snarling  cur  that  goes  out  in  the  high¬ 
way  to  annoy  passers  gives  evidence  of  brutish 
instincts  and  deserves  penalties  that  the  law 
provides  for  the  most  offensive  trespass  upon 

persona]  rights.” - N.  E.  Farmer:  “Do  not 

let  butter  stand  to  get  hard  in  cold  weather 
between  the  first  and  final  working  aud  print¬ 
ing  or  packing  for  market.  An  hour  is  long 
enough  for  the  salt  to  dissolve,  and  long 

enough  to  wait  between  the  workings.” - 

Minneapolis  Tribune:  “  ‘You  can  live  within 
your  income  if  you  try,’  said  the  wise  man. 
Yes,  but  how  to  live  without  an  income  is  the 
puzzle  that  bothers  a  great  many  good  men 

just  now.” - Beecher:  “It  is  not  work, 

but  worry,  that  kills.” - Times:  “But 

it  is  not  easy  to  take  things  easy.” - 

F.  D.  Curtis:  “No  one  should  live  better  than 
the  farmer.” - Prof.  Bailey  told  the  fol¬ 

lowing  anecdote  at  a  farmers’ institute,  which 
may  be  applied  to  farm  matters  in  more 
ways  than  one:  “An  Irishman  had  for 
neighbors,  one  on  either  side  of  him,  a 
Dutchman  and  a  Frenchman.  One  day  the 
Dutchman  was  taken  ill,  and,  no  doctor 
being  at  hand,  Pat  was  called  in.  He 
administered  a  pinch  of  rhubarb  and 
the  Dutchman  got  well.  Next  day  the  French¬ 
man  was  taken  sick,  and,  as  before,  Pat  was 
called  in,  when  he  administered  the  same 
remedy,  a  pinch  of  rhubarb.  The  French¬ 
man  died.  Pat  went  home  and  wrote  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  his  Bible:  ‘What  will  cure  a 

Dutchman  will  kill  a  Frenchman.’” - 

National  Educator:  “A  true  remedy  devel¬ 
ops  the  energies  of  the  vital  system.  Exer¬ 
cise  does  this,  healthful  food  and  rest  may  do 
it,  but  medicine,  alcohol,  and  other  stim¬ 
ulants  never/’ - “Every  neighborhood 

has  examples  of  medicine  wrecks— persons 
who  are  ever  taking  medicine.  Hold 
these  up  to  the  young,  as  crows  and 
hawks  are  nailed  against  trees  when  shot, 
as  a  warning  to  others.  Activity  and 
work  are  the  only  proper  medicines.” 

- The  Advance:  “Our  first  parents  bad 

their  home  of  innocence  aud  bliss  in  ‘Para¬ 
dise,’  in  a  garden  on  a  farm  ;  the  first  mur¬ 
derer,  Cain,  went  out  and  builded  a  city.” - 

William  Falconer:  “The  spruces  we  ofteu  see 
in  avenues,  stripped  of  their  lower  branches, 
incite  a  feeling  of  horror  rather  than  of  de¬ 
light.” - Western  Rural:  “If  we  could 

have  our  way  we  would  tax  rum  a  'thous¬ 
and  dollars  a  drop  and  tobacco  a  mill¬ 
ion  dollars  a  chew.” - Science  News: 

“No  medicine  which  claims  to  be  a 
specific  cure  for  any  serious  disease,  aud  is 
offered  for  indiscriminate  popular  use,  is 
worthy  of  any  confidence  whatever.” - 
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THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

TA1RHAVKH,  MASS. ,  U.  S.  A. 


New  strains  of  pansies  continue  to  command 
the  “best  positions”  in  the  catalogues  of  1888. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  said  about  all  it  could  say  in 
favor  of  this  charming  flower.  Only  give 
these  fine  strains  a  suitable  place  and  good 
care  and  one  is  delighted  with  the  many¬ 
faced  blooms  until  frosts  and  often  in  mid¬ 
winter  . 

Roses,  new  and  old,  galore.  The  Rural 
will  speak  of  these  later.  The  catalogues 
must  be  examined.  There  are  few  among 
new  roses, that  are  equal  to  the  best  of  the  old. 

Verbenas  have  been  greatly  improved  of 
late.  The  flowers  are  larger,  the  colors  more 
varied  and  intense.  There  are  few  plants 
more  satisfactory  as  bedders.  They  bloom 
from  early  in  the  season  continuously  until 
long  after  frost.  If  to  be  grown  from  seeds, 
it  is  well  to  sow  now  . 

In  this  column  it  is  our  intention  this  season 
as  in  past  years,  to  look  through  the  new  cata 
logues  carefully  and  call  attention  to  all  that 
seems  to  be  noteworthy,  whether  to  praise  or 
condemn . 

A  writer  in  the  Farmers’  Review  thrashed 
715  bushels  of  porn  with  an  ordinary  tlirash- 
ing-iuaejujip.  Tfip  ppril  wag  cracked  some, 


NEW^  INVENTION 

NO  BACKACHE.  ’ 


RUNS 
lEASY 

Cords  of  Beech  have  been  sawed  by  one  man  in  9 
hours.  Hundreds  have  sawod  5  and  6  cords  daily.  41  Exactly'* 
what  every  Farmer  and  Wood  Chopper  wants.  First  order  from 
Jour  vicinity  secures  the  Agency,  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE . 

Addresa  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.* 

303  S.  Cacal  Street,  Chicago,  I1L 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqnhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ba- 
giues  a  specialty.  Warranted  equator 
superiorto 
r  made. 


▲ddreaa  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  &  SON,  York,  Pa. 

Com  Shelters,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills,  etc. 

THE  LIGHTNING  HITCH 

1  Is  an  invention  by  which  a  horse 
Jean  be  hitched  and  unhitch, d 
to  and  from  a  carriage  almost 
INSTANTLY.  Easily  and 
Cheaply  Adjusted  to  anu  sn 
of  Harness,  doing  away  with  Ion? 
traces,  breech  straps  fastening  and  unfastening  ot 
buckles ;  pulls  from  whittletree  Stylish ,  simple, always 
fils.  Comfortable  to  the  horse.  Thousands  in  use.  Sells  on 
$i‘/ht.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  circular 

T}if)  I-MiMTNlSG  BITCH  CO.,  Vorli,  fn. 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK 


CO.’S  HIGH  GRADE 
BONE  FERTILIZERS, 

AMMONIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  Higli  Valuation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

POTATO  PHOSPHATE 

CONTAINS  ALL  THE  PLANT  FOOD  NEC¬ 
ESSARY  FOR  A  LARGE  CROP  OF 
POTATOES. 

Special  Fertilizers  for  all  crops.  Send  for  circular 
giving  valuable  hints  for  cultivation  of  crops  by  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  and  description  of  all  our  fertilizers. 

Principal  Office:  Cotton  Exchange  B’ding,  N.Y. 
For  Sale  by  Local  Agents. 


A 


SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

W rite  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper , 


BETTER 

te'XTH^N  EVER. 

PLANTSCORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


ASPINWALL  MFG.C0. 

'THREE  RIVERS.  MICHIGAN.' 

“The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  works  ivith  almost  human  ingenuity.  It  is  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat  farmer.  IT  IS  A  SUCCESS. 
We  can  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in  the  future  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  conducted  as  wheat  growing  now  is — on  a  large  scale.  Those  who  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind .” — Rural  New-Yorker,  April  2,  1887. 

’  Af!MF’  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
XIUIYIU  Crusher  and  Leveler, 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 
Genuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
Adjustable,  Reversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

to  any  responsible 
Farmer  in  the  U.  S. 

Sizes:  3  to  12  Feet.  DUANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

With  or  without  Sulky.  MILLINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 


Sent  on  trial 


BRI 

PER 


MACHINE 

With  Automatic 

rD n  r  y 


OFF. 


Mgineg 


TILE 

fromlto20inches 

Machines  with  or  without  Crushers.  6  different  Brickmachines. 

Address  FREY.  SHECKLER  A.  HOOVER.  Bucyrus. 


Factory 

OUTFITS 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
®^‘and  Testimonial  Circular. 


THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

new  Patented  DOUBLE  BREAKERS,  grinds  new 
or  wet  EAR  CORN  either  with  or  without  SHUCKS  on, 
CHEAT,  SCREENINGS,  RYE,  BARLEY,  uncleaned 
shelled  CORN  or  OATS  and  all  kinds  of  small  Grains. 

ii/c  AHALLENOF  the  world  to  equal 

wi  SCIENTIFIC”  aa  to 

quality  and  quantity  of  work  or  durability  of  grinding  plates. 

All  AD  AilTCC  each  set  of  Grinding  Plates  to  grind 
UU  All  AH  I  CL  5,000  to  8,000  Bushel3  of  Grain. 

Pll  A  D  A  AITCC  the  Strongest  and  best  Mill  made. 
U  U  fill  MU  I  LC  and  the  cheapest,  when  Jou  con¬ 
sider  quality  of  work,  durability  of  plates,  and  other  parts. 

E  FOOS  MFG.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


CANTON  IRON  ROOFING  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 

MTEEXj  rooping. 


CORRUC 


#•# 


Kl) 


ig  and  siding. 
„  „  Rung,  Roof  Pa 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  List,  and  Samples. 


Siding,  Crimged  Edge  Roofing  and  Siding,  Roof  Paint,  Roofer’s  Paper,'ete. 


BROAD-CUT 

Center-Draft 


5, 6  and  7  Feet. 


EUREKA 

■MOWER 


SIZES 


The  EUREKA 


will  save  one-half  x*f*\.*§  0  c-r-re-  a  lj  a  v 
your  labor  in  the  hay  Bt  I  1  fcH  HAY. 

field.  A  pair  of  ponies  NO  TEDDING, 

will  handle  the  larger  size.  The  increased  demand 
for  the  Eureka  attests  its  merit,  Send  for  1888 
Catalogue.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

Save  time  and  money  by  usinj?  Holt’*  celebrated 

F0R6E  and  KIT  of  TOOLS  For$2Q 

Larger  Size,  $25.  Single  Forge,  $lQ. 
Blacksmiths’  Tools,  Hand  Drllu,  jLu, 

NOLT  MFB.  GO.,  5*^teutr«i  w#y 


Heubner’s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 


'  Heebners’  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

Fodder  Cutters, Corn  Shellers, Wood  Saws, Field  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  Improvements. Cata¬ 
logues  Free.  II  EE  BN  Ett  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BRICK 


TILE 


MACHINERY 

AND 

r  CRUSHERS. 

- N  THE 

ORLD 


AND 


u 


P.  O.  Box  13 


FEB 


m 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homo  . 


Conducted  by 
U  1. 1>  K  II  T  8  .  CARMAN. 


Address 

THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  I’ahk  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1888. 


AN  OFFER. 

R.  N.-Y.  stands  ready  to  wager 
'  $50  or  $100,  or  more,  that  it  will 

raise,  next  season,  on  its  special  potato 
plot,  at  the  rate  of  over  700  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  to  the  acre,  let  the  season  be  fa¬ 
vorable  or  unfavorable,  the  winner  to  de¬ 
vote  the  money  to  some  charitable  pur¬ 
pose.  We  make  this  offer  to  show  our 
good  faith  in  the  Rijral’h  method  of  cul¬ 
ture,  and  also  to  show  the  possibilities  of 
profitable  potato  culture.  We  propose 
that  the  crop  shall  be  dug  and  weighed 
in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  well- 
known  persons,  who  will  sign  an  affidavit 
as  to  the  result  of  the  trial. 


Red  Caps,  Jersey  Blues  and  Andalu¬ 
sians.  In  reply  to  a  number  of  inquiries 
Mr.  Jacobs  presents  his  views  respecting 
these  fowls  on  page  110. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  can  not  try 
seeds  or  plants  sent  designated  by  num¬ 
bers.  The  names  by  which  they  are  to  be 
known  must  be  given  in  all  cases. 


We  have  still  a  considerable  supply  of 
our  four  cartoons  printed  on  heavy  white 
calendered  paper.  These  we  shall  be 
happy  to  send  without  charge  to  any  of 
our  readers. 


A  decided  objection  to  the  otherwise 
desirable  Golden  Japan  Retinispora 
(plumosa)  is  its  liability  to  be  spread 
apart  and  be  injured  by  snow.  To  prevent 
this  we  have  been  obliged  to  hold  the 
branches  of  our  largest  specimen  together 
by  cords  bound  around  it. 

Those  of  our  contemporaries  who  have 
doubted  that  we  have  raised  and  can  raise 
at  the  rate  of  over  700  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre  may  now  give  evidence  of 
their  faith  by  accepting  our  proffered 
wager  of  $100  or  more,  the  amount  to  be 
donated  to  some  bcnovolent  purpose 
whichever  party  wins. 


From  trials  made  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
with  poultry  houses  in  which  the  windows 
are  in  the  south  in  some  and  in  the  east 
and  west  in  others,  we  greatly  prefer  the 
latter.  They  get  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  sun,  while  the  others  get  only  the 
midday  sun.  The  temperature  during 
the  entire  day  is  more  equal.  With  win¬ 
dows  in  the  south,  the  houses  are  warmer 
during  mid-day  and  colder  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  during  cold  weather, 
while  in  the  summer,  during  mid-day 
they  are  as  hot  as  an  oven. 

The  distance  apart  that  corn  should  be 
planted  for  ensilage  purposes  will  depend, 
of  course,  upon  the  size  of  the  variety. 
If  we  were  planting  the  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  for  the  purpose — and  that  is 
the  kind  we  should  choose — we  should 
plant  as  far  as  two  by  four  feet  apart,  al¬ 
lowing  but  one  plant  to  grow  in  the  hill 
or  to  two  feet  of  drill.  The  smaller, 
less-suckering  kinds,  according  to  West¬ 
ern  experimenters,  are  planted  in  drills, 
about  six  inches  apart — the  dribs  about 
8 feet  apart.  We  should  also  allow  the 
grain  to  glaze  before  cutting  the  plants. 


A  poor  horse  eats  as  much  as  a  good 
one;  scrub  cattle  as  much  as  grades  or 
thoroughbreds;  mongrel  poultry  as  much 
as  grades  or  pure  breeds.  Then  why 
keep  inferior  stock?  If  this  be  sound  rea¬ 
soning  in  regard  to  animals,  why  may  not 
the  same  reasoning  be  applied  to  trees 
and  shrubs?  The  rare  and  beautiful 
forms  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees 
take  up  no  more  space  and  cost  no  more 
to  grow  than  the  inferior  kinds  every¬ 
where  seen  and  nowhere  prized.  In  the 
one  case  we  have  variety  which  is  ever 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  which  always 
stimulates  thought  and  inquiry.  In  the 
other  case  wo  have  a  thrice-told  tale, 
which  no  ono  cares  to  listen  to. 


If  we  may  judge  from  the  New  York 
market,  the  Northern  Spy  apple  is  every 
year  becoming  more  popular.  All  authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  it  is  in  appearance  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  any  apple,  while  in  quality  it 
is  of  that  sprightly,  sub-acid  flavor  that 
satisfies  the  taste  of  most  people.  “A 
fruit  of  unrivaled  beauty  and  excellence” 
says  Mr.  Barry;  “a  fruit  of  the  highest 
quality”  says  Mr.  Thomas;  “one  of  the 
most  delicious,  fragrant  and  sprightly  of 
all  dessert  apples,”  says  Downing;  “best” 
says  the  American  Pomological  Society. 
This  fine  apple,  whose  only  failing  is  that 
the  trees  do  not  bear  early,  succeeds  first- 
rate  in  the  following  places;  Vermont, 
Maine,  New  York,  Michigan,  Ontario, 
(Ca.),  Indiana,  Illinois,  Colorado  and 
Nova  Scotia.  It  succeeds  fairly  well  in 
the  following  States:  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Oregon,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Alabama. 


A  patent  has  been  granted  to  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Madison,  Indiana,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  maple  sugar  by  mixing  an 
extract  of  hickory  with  ordinary  sirup, 
such  as  cane-sugar  or  sorghum  sirup. 
The  inventor  says  that  he  has  discovered 
that  the  hickory  tree  will  yield  the  pre¬ 
cise  flavor  of  maple  sugar;  and  therefore 
he  has  sought  the  indorsement  of  the 
Government  for  perpetrating  a  fraud  on 
the  public.  The  avowed  object  of  the 
patent  is  to  impose  on  the  people  a  bogus 
article  for  a  genuine  one,  not  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  public,  but  for  that  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  and  middlemen,  whether  manu¬ 
facturers  or  dealers.  Should  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sanction  such  a  fraud?  Should  it 
reward  the  “inventor”  of  it,  by  giving  him 
a  monopoly  of  swindling  the  public  by 
means  of  it?  The  patent  laws  should 
be  amended.  Already  numerous  farmers’ 
associations  are  appealing  to  Congress 
urging  prompt  action  in  the  matter. 
Every  farmer  in  the  country  and  every¬ 
body  else  who  is  anxious  for  “the  great¬ 
est  good  of  the  greatest  number,”  should 
write  at  once  to  the  Representatives  from 
their  respective  Districts  and  the  Sena¬ 
tors  from  their  States  to  urge  them  to 
take  speedy  action  in  this  matter. 


Farmers  are  being  told  that  city  horse¬ 
men  prefer  Eastern  raised  horses  because 
their  feet  are  better  than  those  raised  in 
the  West.  At  present  it  appears  that  80 
percent,  of  the  heavy  horses  used  in  this 
city  come  from  the  West.  There  seems 
to  be  a  settled  idea  that  slow,  heavy 
horses  are  the  legitimate  product  of  the 
corn  country,  ami  that  lighter  and  more 
active  horses  go  with  wheat  and  oats. 
The  feet  of  Western  horses  give  out  soon¬ 
est,  mainly  because  of  the  great  weight 
of  the  animals,  and  because  they  are  put  to 
the  hardest  work.  It  is  true  that  the  hoofs 
of  the  animals  raised  on  hard,  hilly  land 
are  generally  firmer  than  those  of  ani¬ 
mals  raised  on  soft  and  level  pastures,  but 
the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  might  be 
supposed.  As  a  matter  of  profit,  heavy 
draught  horses  will  generally  come  from 
the  sections  where  beef  cattle  are  most 
profitable.  The  lighter  driving  or  ex¬ 
press  horses  will  generally  come  from  a 
dairying  or  mixed  farming  section.  East¬ 
ern  farmers  will  be  wise  to  let  draught- 
horse  raising  go  to  the  West.  There  is  a 
good  market  in  this  city  for  first  class 
driving,  express  and  coach  horses,  that 
Eastern  farmers  might  profitably  enter. 


Again  for  1888  the  catalogues  are  crack¬ 
ing  up  the  so-called  Australian  oats  under 
no  less  than  six  different  names.  During 
the  last  seven  years,  at  least,  we  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  sow  side 
by  side  the  “new”  oats  as  they  have  been 
announced.  And  year  after  year  we  have 
told  the  public  that  many  of  these  oats 
are  the  same.  The  seedsmen  know  it. 
At  least  it  is  their  business  to  know  it; 
and  yet,  regardless  of  truth,  indifferent  to 
accuracy  as  well  as  to  the  farmer’s  inter¬ 
ests,  they  still  talk  of  these  half-a-dozen 
kinds  as  if  they  were  as  distinct  as  a  flint 
and  dent  corn.  Seedsmen,  of  all  people, 
should  wish  to  instruct  and  guide  those 
to  whom  they  look  for  support.  As  soon 
as  it  appears  that  the  same  variety  is  ad¬ 
vertised  under  two  different  names,  they 
should  give  the  name  to  which  the  variety 
is  entitled  by  priority  and  the  other  or 
others  as  synonyms.  But  they  don’t  do 
it,  and  they  prefer  not  to  do  it  in  so  far 
as  the  Rural  has  observed.  As  to  the 
oats  in  question,  “Welcome”  is  their  right 
name,  since,  although  they  were  first  test¬ 
ed  at  the  Rural  Grounds  under  the  name 
of  Australian,  they  wei^i  first  advertised 
and  sold  in  this  country  as  Welcome  oats. 
They  did  not  originate  in  Australia  at  all, 
but  are  a  standard  English  variety. 


W  One  of  the  most  egregious  errors  that 
inexperienced  people  fall  into  in  planting 
evergreen  hedges  is  that  the  plants  are  set 
too  close  together.  Take  a  hemlock  spruce. 
A  tree  in  12  years  will  grow,  if  not  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  any  other  trees,  14  feet 
high,  with  a  diameter  at  the  ground  of  at 
least  eight  feet.  Suppose  the  young 
plants  in  a  hedge  are  set  two  feet  apart. 
In  a  few  years—  say  10 — the  roots  inter¬ 
mingle  and  take  possession  of  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  soil.  They  become  root-bound, 
and  are  at  the  mercy  of  excessive  droughts 
and  severe  winters.  Such  hedges  may 
last  for  15  years  or  even  more.  But  they 
can  not  live  as  long  or  endure  as  much  as 
if  the  plants  were  set  further  apart.  Our 
experiment  of  ascertaining  how  great  a 
circumference  a  single  arbor-vitai  plant, 
if  kept  cut  low,  would  make,  comes  to  an 
end  this  year  because  of  the  nearness  of 
othcr'plants  of  more  value.  A  specimen 
about  18  inches  high  was  set  10  years 
ago  and  yearly  cut  back  so  that  it  is  not 
over  three  feet  high.  It  is  now  not  less 
than  18  feet  in  circumference.  Why  set 
the  plants  in  a  hedge  nearer  than  from 
four  to  six  feet  apart?  The  reason  why 
such  hedges  begin  to  die  at  an  early  age 
is  not  because  of  the  cold,  or  drought,  or 
age,  but  because  they  are  starved  to  death. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  fierce  fight  in 
Congress  over  the  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
moma  matter.  The  Consolidated  Cattle 
Growers’  Association,  Armour  &  Co.,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  “oleo”  syndi¬ 
cate,  the  Chicago  stockyard  clique  and 
the  Western  dressed  beef  monopoly  are  all 
earnestly  urging  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  of  three  men,  of  whom  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  shall  be  one, 
to  take  charge  of  the  work,  and  they  want 
$1,000,000  to  complete  it.  Their  wishes 
are  embodied  in  the  Palmer  Bill.  Com¬ 
missioner  Colman  and  the  vast  body  of 
cattle  owners  throughout  the  country 
want  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try  to  continue  its  labors,  which 
have  hitherto  proved  satisfactory.  The 
plague  has  been  extirpated  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  and,  it  is  claim' d,  is  now 
confined  to  limited  areas  around  New 
York  and  Baltimore,  while  $289,451  still 
remain  unexpended  out  of  the  $500,000 
appropriated  by  the  last  Congress  for  the 
work.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
complaints,  some  of  them  apparently  well 
founded,  against  the  Bureau;  but  it  has 
had  much  experience  in  the  business;  it 
is  supported  by  the  great  majority  of 
those  interested  in  its  work,  its  oppon¬ 
ents  are  the  very  men  who  have  persist¬ 
ently  been  hampering  its  labors  and  sel¬ 
fishly  opposing  the  intorest  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  and  ordinary  stock  owners  of  the 
country,  and  farmers  generally  will  hard¬ 
ly  approve  of  the  proposed  transfer  of 
authority. 


WHICH  ? 


One  of  the  foremost  agricultural  teach¬ 
ers  of  this  country  writes  us  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“L  have  taken  pleasure  in  heartily  praising 
your  paper.  With  much  less  pleasure  1  have 
to  say  that — recognizing  the  good  intention — 
in  my  opinion  your  cartoon  representing  the 
farmer  tied  to  a  tree  and  the  recent  one  (Jan. 
28)  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  I  believe 
in  looking  on  the  encouraging  side  rather 
than  the  discouraging.  It  is  a  humiliation  to 
me  to  have  the  typical  farmer  represented  as 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  swindlers,  politicians, 
etc.  I  believe  it  would  do  more  good  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  intelligent,  self-reliant  farmer, 
looking  with  contempt  on  the  attempts  of 
confidence  men  etc.,  to  entrap  him.” 

Wo  beg  to  disagree  in  part  with  our 
much  respected  friend  while  thanking 
him  for  his  criticism.  The  R.  N.  Y.  is 
oftener  helped  by  criticism  than  by  praises. 

We  want  the  typical  as  well  as  the 
ideal  farmer  to  be  just  what  our  friend 
would  have  him  and  that  is  just  what  we 
are  striving  for — heart  and  soul.  How 
shall  we  effect  it  ?  If  wo  wanted  to 
make  a  donkey  of  a  child,  wc  would  tell 
him  of  his  good  looks,  praise  his  words 
and  acts  and  “pass  his  imperfections  by.” 

The  good,  true  farmers  of  our  country 
don’t  need  the  fulsome,  indiserminate 
praise  of  politicians  or  of  anyone.  It  sick¬ 
ens  them  when  they  see  themselves  set  up 
as  saints  and  gods  of  power.  They  can’t 
afford  to  be  represented  as  self-reliant,  or 
to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  ever- 
existing  and  successful  schemes  of  all 
kinds  of  swindlers  to  rob  them,  or  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  proffered  aid  of  wily  politicians 
— aid  that  costs  far  more  than  it  is  worth. 
Broadcast,  promiscuous  praise  may  serve 
to  still  futher  inflate  the  slip-shod,  never- 
do-well,  always- behind,  know-all  farmer, 
but  it  will  never  stimulate  him  to  steady 
industry  or  any  real  sense  of  his  worth¬ 
lessness. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  were  ho  to  dwell  in  his  ser¬ 


mons  chiefly  upon  the  virtues  of  his  con¬ 
gregation,  and  set  them  up  as  beyond 
temptations,  and  fully  secure  in  this  self- 
reliance  ?  No,  the  Rural  would  like  to 
teach  the  truth  and  if  it  sometimes  pre¬ 
sents  it  in  a  needlessly  unpalatable  or 
discouraging  guise,  we  trust  that  right- 
judging  farmers  will  pardon  our  injudi¬ 
cious  zeal, 


'  BREVITIES. 

The  effects  of  salt.  See  page  108. 

CUE  A  MERY  NUMBER  NEXT  WEEK. 

Our  annual  advice — sow  oats  early. 

Medium-sized  Florida  russet  oranges  sold 
last  week  at  $8  per  box,  200  in  the  box. 
Larger  sizo  $2.50  per  box,  average  of  128  to 
the  box. 

We  have  tried  salt  on  various  crops  both  at 
the  Long  Island  Farm  and  the  New  Jersey 
fields  and  gardens  It  has  in  no  case  increased 
the  crops, 

Rome  wise  poultrymen  near  New  York 
have  discovered  that  beef  hearts  are  better 
for  poultry  food  than  haslets.  The  hearts 
can  be  bought  for  10  cents  each.  When  boil¬ 
ed  and  chopped  fine,  the  hens  enjoy  thorn 
greatly. 

Will  not  a  boy  who  graduates  at  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college,  where  he  has  to  work  in  the 
fields  ami  shop,  and  afterwards  studies  law, 
be  a  better  friend  of  agricultural  interests 
than  the  boy  who  knows  nothing  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education?  It  seems  so. 

The  Rural’s  “air-space”  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  celery  is  serving  us  finely  thus  far.  This 
method  differs  from  any  we  have  ever  seen 
described.  If  it  preserves  the  celery  as  well 
as  we  hope  it  may,  a  fully  illustrated  descrip¬ 
tion  will  be  given  in  due  time. 

It  is  reported  that  peach  buds  are  killed  all 
through  the  Hudson  Valley.  The  mercury  went 
to  18°  below  zero  in  most  favored  localities. 
Other  fruits  are  probably  injured,  especially 
the  tender  varieties  of  grapes  that  havo  not 
been  protected  by  laying  down  or  covering. 

Among  the  best  foliage-plants  over  raised  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  were  the  ornamental 
beefs.  The  leaves  are  of  very  bright  colors 
of  purple,  red  and  black,  whilo  the  veins,  ribs 
and  stalks  are  of  various  colors  which,  when 
the  different  kinds  are  massed  together,  give 
a  lively,  bright  and  beautiful  effect. 

A  friend  informs  us  that  ho  proposes  to 
haul  his  manure  out  on  a  sled  and  spread  it 
on  the  snow — which  is  now  18  inches  deep. 
Into  every  load  ho  proposes  to  scatter  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  salt.  His  theory  is  that  the  salt  will 
“cut”  the  snow  and  enable  the  manure  to  sink 
at  once  to  the  ground.  What  do  you  think  of 
this  plan? 

You  who  like  the  Rural’s  trench  system 
of  raising  potatoes  are  asked  to  join  us  in 
making  the  experiment  of  sowing  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  under  and  over  the  seed  pieces  in  alter¬ 
nate  trenches.  Our  theory  is  that  the  fertili¬ 
zer  over  should  give  the  best  yield.  But  the 
trials  of  last  summer,  though  made  in  a  care¬ 
less  way,  pointed  to  the  under  fertilization  as 
giving  the  best  yield.  It  is  a  quostion  which 
may  and  should  be  answered. 

Many  analyses  of  dung  liquor,  or  wator 
that  has  soaked  through  manure  heaps  in 
barn  yards,  have  been  made.  A  fair  average 
of  this  water  gives  0.18  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
and  .58  per  cent,  of  potash.  In  other  words, 
every  ton  of  water  that  soaks  through  the  man¬ 
ure  and  runs  down  hill  into  the  brook  carries 
with  it8^  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  seven  pounds 
of  potash.  This  is  expensive  watering.  This 
leached  manure  is  poor  stuff.  How  many 
winters  would  it  take  to  wush  out  value 
enough  to  pay  for  a  covered  yard  ? 

Commissioner  Colman  has  receivad  a  con¬ 
signment  of  choice  silk  worm  eggs  from 
Europe,  which  he  will  distribute  gratuitously 
to  all  persons  who  desire  to  raise  silk  worms, 
and  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can  do  so 
satisfactorily.  Before  the  sericulture  season 
opens,  be  will  also  be  able  to  furnish  books 
gratis,  giving  free  instructions  in  the  business. 
For  two  seasons  ho  has  been  purchasing  co¬ 
coons  of  Amercan  growers  at  an  average  price 
of  95  cts.  per  pound,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  to  carry  on  the 
experiments  being  made  in  Washington 
in  the  reeling  of  silk  from  the  co¬ 
coons.  All  therefore  who  may  desire  to  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  production  of  silk  cocoons  will 
find  a  market  for  them  in  Washington,  and 
will  be  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  sub  ject,  as  well  as  with  silk-worm 
eggs,  free  of  charge,  on  application  to  Hon. 
Norman  J.  Colman.  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  to  the  effect  that  notes  given 
in  payment  of  grain  sold  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  terms  made  by  the  Bohemian  Oats, 
Red  Lino  Wheat  and  similar  swindling  con¬ 
cerns,  are  void,  and  that  such  contracts  are 
fraudulent  and  not  binding  on  the  victims,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  rendered  by  any 
Court  in  recent  times,  especially  to  farmers 
who  are  almost  invariably  the  dupes  of  such 
swindles.  The  decision  logically  covers  a 
multitude  of  other  cases  in  which  notes  are 
obtained  on  fradulent  pretences.  Farmers 
all  over  the  country  should  club  together  to 
defray  the  legal  expenses  of  contesting  the 
validity  of  such  notes.  There  are  thousands 
of  them  abroad  to  burden*  the  hearts  and 
worry  the  brains  of  our  friends,  and  this 
Michigan  decision  should  encourage  them  all 
to  resist  the  fradulent  exactions.  For  over 
eight  years 'the"ItURAL  New-Yorker  has 
fearlessly  exposed  such  frauds  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  several  times]  each"year.  This 
Michigan  swindle  was  denounced  by  name — 
“The  Bohemian  Grain  and  Cereal  Company  of 
Ypsilanti.  Michigan” — in  the  issue  of  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1880,  page  781.  Whoever  pays  careful 
attention  to^the  Rural’8  exposure  of  frauds 
will  never  experience  the  loss  and  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  a  dupe. 
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“  Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

NOTK  DATED  ON  SUNDAY. 

M.  S.  L.,  Williamsport ,  Pa. — Is  a  note  in¬ 
valid,  in  this  Htate,  because  it  happens  to  be 
dated  on  Sunday,  delivery  having  been  made 
on  another  day  of  the  weok?  For  instance,  if  a 
note  is  post-dated  by  mistake  on  Sunday,  can 
the  maker  successfully  plead  this  as  a  defence, 
under  the  law,  wheu  he  is  himself  guilty  of 
the  blunder? 

Ans. — No.  A  note  is  not  invalid  because  it 
happens  to  be  dated  on  a  Sunday.  It  often 
happens  that  the  average  due  date  of  an  ac¬ 
count  falls  on  a  Sunday,  and  a  note  in  settle¬ 
ment  is  given  with  that  date.  Only  when 
made  and  delivered  on  a  Sunday  in  execution 
of  a  contract  that  is  illegal  on  that  day  of  the 
week  is  the  fact  that  the  note  was  givon  on  a 
Sunday  a  legal  defence.  For  instance,  whore 
horse  trading  on  Sunday  is  not  legal,  a  note 
made  and  delivered  on  that  day  in  purchase 
of  a  horse  would  be  held  invalid  if  payment 
were  refused  on  that  ground.  But  even  in 
that  case,  if  the  note  were  made  or  delivered 
on  some  other  day  of  the  week,  the  maker 
would  be  held  liable. 

ILLEGAL  CASTRATION  OF  A  BULL. 

S.  T.  L.,  Floeter,  Mich. — A  had  an  unruly 
bull  which  broke  into  B’s  pasture  and  remain¬ 
ed  with  his  cattle  some  days  with  A’s  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  the  pasture  were  some  high-grade 
heifers  and  cows,  and  B,  not  liking  to  raise 
scrub  stock,  castrated  the  bull.  Is  he  liable 
to  a  criminal  or  civil  suit  fordoing  so? 

ANS.— Tho  laws  of  Michigan  provide  that 
“every  person  who  shall  willfully  and  mali¬ 
ciously  kill,  maim,  or  disfigure  any  horses 
cattle  or  other  beasts  of  another,  shall  bo  pun¬ 
ished  by  imprisonment  in  tho  State  prison  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $1,000  and  imprisonment  in  tho  coun¬ 
ty  jail  for  not  more  than  one  year.”  As  the 
offence  was  committed  by  B  to  protect  his 
own  property,  however,  and  not  to  injuro  A, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  courts  would  regard 
it  as  of  a  criminal  nature.  The  supposition 
is  that  B  despaired  of  keeping  tho  bull  out  of 
his  premises  owing  to  its  unruly  character. 
The  public  prosecuting  attorney  alone  can 
bring  a  criminal  suit.  B  is  liable  for  damages 
to  A,  however,  as  there  was  no  need  of  resort¬ 
ing  to  such  harsh  measures. 

FRAUD  IN  A  NOTE. 

S.  S.  M.,  Newark ,  Ohio. — A  signs  a  note  in 
blank  and  gives  it  to  B  to  fill  up  for  $150  and 
negotiate  tho  same.  B  makes  tho  note  for 
$500  and  sells  it  to  C,  an  innocent  party,  for 
value.  Who  is  responsible  for  tho  payment 
of  tho  note? 

Anh. — Tho  rule  is  that  when  a  fraud 
has  been  perpetrated, and  ono  of  two  innocent 
parties  must  bear  tho  loss,  the  one  who  con¬ 
fided  most  in  tho  guilty  third  party,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  practice  the  fraud,  must  bear 
the  loss.  Here  A  and  C  are  both  innocent 
parties;  but  A  by  signing  tho  note  in  blank 
gave  B  tho  opportunity  for  committing  tho 
fraud,  and  must  therefore  suffer.  Where, 
however,  one  of  two  parties  must  suffer  from 
tho  fraud  of  a  third,  neither  having  placed  in 
the  hands  of  such  third  person  the  means  of 
perpetrating  tho  fraud,  then  if  one  exercised 
reasonable  care  and  the  other  did  not,  tho  lat¬ 
ter  must  in  general  bear  tho  loss. 

INHERITANCE  TAX  IN  NEW  YORK. 

M.  A'.  'I'.,  Oswego ,  N.  Y. — A  died  some  time 
back,  and  bequeathed  his  property  to  his 
nephews  and  nieces.  A  part  of  the  will,  how- 
ovor,  gives  the  use  of  the  interest  derived 
from  the  estate  to  his  sister  so  long  as  she 
lives.  None  of  tho  estate,  which  consists  prin¬ 
cipally  of  personal  property,  goes  to  tho  said 
nephews  and  nieces  during  the  life-time  of  the 
sister.  Can  the  County  Treasurer  compel  the 
executors  to  pay  the  State  taxes  on  any  part 
thereof  under  the  law  of  inheritance  while  tho 
sister  is  living? 

Ans. — The  law  provides  that  the  value  of 
tho  life  estate  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Surrogate 
and  deducted  from  the  appraised  value  of  tho 
whole  property,  tho  tax  to  bo  immediately  due 
on  tho  remainder.  If  not  paid  at  once  the 
interest  will  run  at  a  high  rate  until  tho  estate 
is  finally  distributed. 

S.  S.  C.,  Herkimer ,  N.  Y. — A  brought  suit 
for  divorce  against  her  husband,  B,  in  this 
State,  on  the  usual  legal  complaint.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  began  on  May  20,  1887,  and  on  No¬ 
vember  20,  1887,  B  deeded  all  his  individual  in¬ 
terest  in  reul  estate  in  a  neighboring  city  to 
C,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  avoiding  pay¬ 
ment  of  alimony  aud  costs  of  the  suit.  B  re¬ 
sides  in  Europe  and  continues  to  receive  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  rents,  etc.  What  uro  the  rights  of  A? 


THE  SUM* *.  MEMMT0RKER. 


Ts  tho  transfer  legal,  and  can  tho  payment  of 
income  to  B  be  enjoined? 

Ans. — B  had  a  legal  right  before  judgment 
to  make  a  bona  fide  transfer  of  his  interest  in 
any  real  estate  he  owned.  Of  course,  he 
could  not  give  a  full  title  without  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  his  wife.  If  the  transfer  was  a  sham, 
without  consideration  and  merely  to  cover  up 
the  property,  the  courts  will  find  a  quick  way 
to  reach  it  for  any  claim  against  tho  real 
owner. 


r  I  Mie  Mississippi  Valley  Farmer  professes  to 
A  be  published  at  Memphis,  Tennessee;  so 
did  that  other  fraud,  “tho  Cotton  Bolt.”  The 
former  seems  to  be  a  legitimate  successor  of 
the  latter.  Indeed,  tho  first  page  of  the  issue 
before  us  is  an  exact  reprint  of  that  of  tho 
old  Cotton  Belt  of  April  1,  1887,  and  so  is  page 
5.  It  boasts  in  its  alluring  advertisements  of 
having  “already  secured  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion  on  its  merits.”  How  long  has  it  been  in 
existence  to  accomplish  this  object?  The  Eye- 
Opener  has  now  before  him  a  complete  list  of 
every  journal  and  periodical  in  the  country 
last  y  ear,  and  no  such  paper  as  the  M.  V.  F. 
was  then  published  in  Memphis.  “Every 
subscriber  gets  a  prize.”  “A  fortune  may  be 
yours,  if  you  will  stretch  forth  your  hand  to 
receive  it  1”  “Oply  50  cents  secures  the  Far¬ 
mer  for  six  months  on  trial,”  and  “a  receipt 
good  for  one  present.”  The  presents  range 
from  United  Htatos  Government  bonds  to  gold 
finger  rings,  scarf  pins,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  1  1 
— fortunes  given  away  for  50  cents!  1  !  It  is 
reported  that  tho  publication  of  the  catch¬ 
penny  affair  ceased  two  months  ago,  but  tho 
advertisements  still  offer  an  alluring  bait  to 
gudgeons.  The  whole  fraudulent  advertise¬ 
ment  looks  as  if  Gardner,  or  an  adept  pupil 
of  his,  had  put  it  together. 

We  have  had  several  complaints  of  tho  M. 
&  Ij.  Health  Institute,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
It  is  claimed  that  Dr.  H.  A  Eberle,  “Surgeon 
in  Charge,”  goes  through  the  country  and 
small  towns,  pretending  to  cure  chronic  dis¬ 
eases  of  all  kinds  mentioned  in  a  catalogue 
which  he  widely  distributes.  He  takes  cash 
or  notes  from  his  patients,  ranging  in  amount 
from  one  to  several  hundred  dollars,  sends  on 
medicine  by  express  for  a  month  or  two.  sells 
tho  notes  to  bankers  and  note-shavers,  and 
doesn’t  appear  in  that  section  again.  His  pa¬ 
tients  are  reported  to  be  never  cured,  except 
in  trivial  cases,  and  seldom  much  benefited  by 
his  treatment. 

It  is  just  heart-sickening  to  see  tho  gibes  and 
jokes  and  snoers  and  jeers  in  tho  daily  papers 
in  this  city  for  tho  last  few  months  at  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  “green  goods”  swindlers.  Never 
have  these  rascals  been  busier;  or  at  any  rate 
never  have  tho  public  become  so  alive  to  their 
work.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  and  some¬ 
times  every  day,  batches  of  them,  running 
from  two  to  five,  have  been  arrested,  but  not 
more  than  four  have  been  hitherto  convicted, 
and  there  is  little  hope  that  the  others  will  get 
their  deserts;  indeed,  most  of  them  have  al¬ 
ready  been  sot  at  liberty.  Their  victims  were 
engaged  in  the  rascally  business  of  trying  to 
secure  counterfeit  money  to  be  passed  off  on 
their  unsuspicious  neighbors  at  home,  and  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  credit  is  given  to  their  evidence, 
while  not  a  bit  of  sympathy  is  felt  for  their 
loss,  tho  general  verdict  being  “served  thorn 
right.”  The  galling  thing  is  that  in  nearly 
every  case  of  exposure  country  people,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  people  engaged  in  some 
branch  of  agriculture,  are  tho  victims.  Of 
course,  nobody  cares  a  rap  for  their  loss  and 
mortification;  what  irritates  tho  Eye-Opener 
is  that  the  dishonest  greed  of  these  follows 
should  afford  a  pretext  to  tho  yahoos  of  tho 
press  to  sneer  at  tho  “honest  farmer.” 

To  Several  Inquirers.— The  Historical 
Publishing  Company  of  Philadelphia,  has  a 
fair  rating;  but  we  cannot  foretell  how  it 
will  treat  its  agents,... We  have  no  faith 
whatever  in  the  “very  simple  remedy”  a 
recipo  for  which  is  offered  free  by  a  Mr. 
Nicholson  of  this  city.  All  such  free  recipes 
contain  some  ingredient  for  which  the  party 
must  send  to  tho  advertiser,  as  a  name  is 
given  to  the  stuff,  which  is  not  known  to  tho 
druggists.  Then  the  advertiser  has  a  good 
chance  to  charge  a  big  price;  and,  of  course,  ho 
never  misses  the  chance. 

Last  year  Charles  Fogle,  a  farmer  living 
near  Westminister,  Md.  bought  25  bushels  of 
wheat  from  a  speculative  company  at  $10  a 
bushel,  giving  his  note  for  $250.  In  return 
they  promised  to  sell  for  him,  wheu  the  crop 
was  gathered,  50  bushels  at  the  same  price.  A 
bond  was  given  to  this  effect;  but,  of  course, 
tho  “company”  failed  to  come  to  time.  The 
other  day  two  men  representing  another 
speculative  concern  of  tho  sumo  kind,  offered 


to  take  the  bond  off  his  hands  for  his  note  for 
$150.  Thinking  that  by  doing  this  he  was 
canceling  tho  $250  note,  he  gladly  consented. 
A  fow  days  ago,  however,  ho  learned  that 
both  notes  were  out  against  him,  and  this 
fact  so  preyed  on  his  mimd  that  he  blew  his 
brains  out.  For  years  the  Rural  has  been 
ging  away  at  the  exposuro  of  these  frauds 
ohomian  Oats,  Red  Lino  Wheat  etc.  etc. 
Other  papers  have  followed  our  example; 
several  of  the  States  have  made  dealings  in 
any  transaction  of  the  sort  a  criminal  offence; 
yet  farmers  by  the  thousand  are  still  yearly 
fleeced  by  the  swindlers. 

The  rascals  who  have  hitherto  defrauded 
farmers  in  this  way  have  had  all — even 
tho  technicalities  of  the  law — in  their  favor; 
but  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  has 
just  given  them  a  knock-down  blow  between 
the  eyes.  A  week  ago  it  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  lower  Court  in  the  case  of 
McNamara  us.  Gaggett.  In  1885  Gaggett  pur¬ 
chased  Bohemian  Gats  and  gave  his  note 
therefor  to  A.  A.  Griffon,  who  sold  it  to 
McNamara.  Gaggott  refused  to  pay  the  note, 
claiming  that  there  had  been  no  adequate 
compensation  therefor,  and  was  sued  on  it, 
the  lower  Court  giving  judgment  for  the  note 
and  interest  against  him.  Ho  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  on  February  8,  the  Court 
ruled  that  the  contract  for  which  the  note 
was  given  was  fraudulent,  and,  therefore,  not 
binding  on  the  defendant.  The  terms  of  the 
contract  are  at  war  with  public  policy,  says 
the  Court,  and  therefore  the  note  is  null  and 
void.  This  decision  settles  over  100  cases  in 
the  lower  Courts  in  Michigan,  saves  hundreds 
of  farmers  from  tho  clutches  of  the  swindling 
Bohemian  ( )ats  Company,  bursts  this  atrocious 
fraud  up  in  tho  Wolverine  State,  and  should 
stand  as  a  righteous  precedent  for  the  Courts 
of  every  other  State  in  tho  Union. 


Woman  5  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

A  bright  woman,  who  never  seems  to 
have  any  trouble  with  her  help,  says  that 
tho  only  special  rule  she  observes  is  that  of 
never  saying  anything  that  can  provoke  the 
maid  to  answer  back.  If  she  ever  feels  pro- 
vokod  enough  to  speak  sharply,  she  goes  up¬ 
stairs  for  a  time,  and  suggests  any  correction 
when  the  feeling  of  annoyance  has  passed 
away.  She  very  sensibly  says  that  one  inter¬ 
change  of  disagreeable  words  between  her 
help  and  herself  would  make  a  repetition  of 
the  trouble  so  much  easier. 

It  was  Lucretia  Mott  who  said  she  got  along 
with  her  help  by  never  asking  them  to  do 
anything  she  knew  they  wouldn’t  do.  Both 
her  rule  and  that  of  the  friend  first  quoted 
may  well  bo  observed  in  tho  family  circle. 
They  will  prevent  a  good  deal  of  social  friction. 
*  *  * 

A  good  many  women,  not  only  farmers 
wives,  will  echo  Mrs.  Wager-Fisher’s  remarks 
in  a  recent  Rural  relative  to  tho  wife’s 
pocket  money.  A  man  who  is  generous  in 
every  way,  able  and  willing  to  give  his  wife 
money  for  her  own  personal  expenditure,  very 
rarely  thinks  of  doing  so,  without  being  ask¬ 
ed  for  it.  And  to  a  sensitive  woman  this  ask¬ 
ing  for  money  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in 
tho  world;  doubly  hard  because  her  husband 
cannot  understand  her  feeling  in  tho  matter. 
Even  where  a  woman  receives  so  much  for 
housekeeping,  she  is  very  apt  to  feel  as  if  she 
ought  never  to  spend  any  of  this  money  on 
herself.  It  is  certainly  the  best  plan  to  begin 
married  life  with  a  distinct  understanding  on 
the  subject;  teach  tho  newly-made  Benedict 
that  while  the  wife  does  tho  duty  of  a  partner 
she  expeots  the  privileges  of  one. 

*  *  * 

A  clever  singing  teacher  declares  that  one 
does  not  require  any  marked  quality  of  voice 
to  sing;  she  says  that  any  one  who  knows  how 
to  talk  can  sing.  The  first  requisite  is  to 
breathe  properly,  and  many  are  deficient  in 
this  particular  though  it  seems  ridiculous  to 
say  so.  But  the  fact  remains  that  any  one 
who  breathes  with  tho  mouth  open  is  not 
only  breathing  incorrectly,  but.is  laying  the 
train  for  future  pulmonary  complaints. 

Daily  breathing  exercise  will  be  found  of 
great  beuofit  in  strengthening  the  chest.  For 
this  purpose,  take  a  deep  breath,  not  merely  a 
chest  breath,  but  inspiro  so  deeply  that  it 
seems  to  fill  the  entire  body.  Then  read 
something  in  a  clear  whisper  that  is  distinct 
all  over  the  room,  keeping  it  up  as  long  as 
possible  without  taking  another  breath.  Re¬ 
peat  this  exercise,  keeping  it  up  for  about 
five  minutes  every  day.  Add  to  this  daily 
exorcise  with  a  pair  of  two-pound  dumb 
bells,  and  many  a  stooping  girl  could  develop 
her  chest,  straighten  her  shoulders,  aud  im¬ 
prove  her  voice  together. 

*  *  * 

Ono  of  our  readers  asks  for  a  method  of 
polishing  stoves,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  black 
luster  intoad  of  a  gray  tint.  Wo  havo  found 
a  good  black  load,  mixed  with  vinegar,  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory,  but  an  excellent  result  is 
secured  with  less  labor  by  using  “Parlor 
Pride”  Stove  Enamel.  It  is  a  liquid,  simply 
rubbed  on,  and  then  polished  with  flannel. 
The  luster  is  excellent,  and  it  saves  both  dirt 
and  labor. 


ASPIRATIONS  IN  HOMESPUN. 

SECOND  LETTER. 

NO  matter  how  aspiring  a  girl  may  be,  or 
how  great  her  longing  for  a  career,  she 
is  pretty  sure  to  havo  one  point  in  common 
with  tho  most  frivolous  of  her  sex,  and  that 
is  tho  question  of  clothes.  So  when  I  received 
an  invitation  to  visit  a  school  friend  in  the 
city  my  first  thought  was  not  so  much  of  the 
intellectual  pleasures  awaiting  me  as  whether 
1  had  anything  fit  to  wear.  Of  course  my 
modest  wardrobe  hail  to  go  through  a  regular 
course  of  overhauling  so  I  may  as  well  tel 
what  I  did  with  it,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
frugal  country  maids. 

Of  course,  my  best  frock  was  a  black  silk. 
It  was  rather  old-fashioned  in  make,  with  a 
beaded  front  and  a  little  jet  trimming,  but 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  material  in  it,  and  I 
had  enough  for  a  new  bodice,  though  the  old 
ono  was  hardly  worn. 

The  dress  was  all  ripped  apart,  sponged 
with  luke-warm  water  containing  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia,  and  ironed  on  tho  wrong  side. 
This  freshened  it  up  until  it  was  almost  new. 
The  skirt  was  then  made  plain  without  any 
foot  plaiting;  in  addition  to  tho  ordinary 
lining  the  skirt  was  faced  with  canvas  and 
black  alpaca.  The  back  breadth  was  very 
full,  in  straight  side  plaits,  being  hold  out  by 
two  moderate  reeds  anil  a  pad  at  the  top,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  separate  bustle.  Instead  of  a  back 
drapery  was  a  long,  full  sash  of  black  moire 
ribbon.  The  front  drapery  waslong  and  full, 
covering  tho  front  and  ono  side  of  tho  skirt; 
at  the  left  side  whore  it  was  draped  high  the 
skirt  was  ornamented  by  three  long,  full  bows 
of  moire  ribbon  two  inches  wide.  Thg  short, 
pointed  bodice  had  cuffs,  collar  and  V-shapod 
plastron  of  moire.  Tho  plastron  was  bor¬ 
dered  by  narrow  revers,  so  when  I  wanted  to 
smarten  up  tho  gown  a  little  I  basted  over 
the  moire  a  plaited  plastron  of  cream-white 
surah  with  a  high  dog  collar  of  tho  same;  tho 
revers  made  it  look  as  if  a  part  of  the  dress. 
Whon  finished,  tho  silk,  though  plain,  was 
both  pretty  and  becoming. 

An  inspiration  came  to  mo,  while  examin¬ 
ing  the  discarded  bodice:  it  was  not  really 
worn,  except  in  tho  sleeves,  so  I  cut  them  out, 
altered  the  bottom  a  little,  and  then  cut  out 
tho  neck  in  a  narrow  point,  both  back  and 
front.  From  tho  beaded  not  which  had  been 
on  the  old  skirt  elbow  sleeves  were  cut,  and 
the  V  at  the  neck  was  also  filled  with  it.  The 
sleeves  were  finished  with  a  bead  fringe  and 
tho  neck  with  a  high  bead  collar,  both  being 
made  from  tho  remains  of  tho  passementerie 
formerly  on  the  gown.  This  bodice,  worn 
over  the  silk  skirt,  made  a  costume  dressy 
enough  for  small  parties  or  other  entertain¬ 
ments. 

My  Quakerish,  gray  cloth  gown,  which  was 
my  Sunday  best  at  homo,  had  to  do  luty  at 
a  street  suit.  It  was  plainly  made  in  tailor 
stylo— simplicity  in  dress  is  always  safe.  A 
long,  tight  ulster  of  gray  cloth,  and  a  black 
Alpine  hat,  trimmed  with  nothing  but  bands 
of  black  moire  ribbon  and  a  bunch  of  black 
cock’s  feathers,  made  a  plain  but  thoroughly 
correct  out-door  costume. 

After  all  tho  chief  matters  of  one’s  ward¬ 
robe  are  purchased,  there  is  always  so  much 
to  bo  spent  in  such  accessories  as  gloves,  col¬ 
lars,  and  the  like.  And  they  are  things  we 
must  have,  or  look  shabby.  However,  gloves 
will  last  a  long  time  if  they  are  always  pulled 
into  shape  after  wearing,  and  mended  neatly 
when  necessary. 

The  favorite  gloves  for  street  wear  this 
winter  are  of  heavy  kid  in  some  shade  of  tan 
or  terra-cotta,  with  broad,  black  stitching  on 
tho  back.  They  have  only  four  or  five  but¬ 
tons.  Mosquetaires  are  only  correct  for 
evoning  wear.  With  a  gray  coat,  however, 
we  should  choose  gray  gloves  with  black  stitch- 
ing. 

There,  what  a  lot  I’ve  said  on  tho  frivolous 
subject  of  clothes!  Never  mind,  it  is  a  thing 
we  all  havo  to  think  about  more  or  less,  and 
it  requires  real  genius  to  dress  becomingly  on 
next  to  nothing  a  year.  cottage  maid. 

A  LETTER  FROM  EUNICE  WEBSTER. 

Dear  Rural:  The  sisters  have  finally  con¬ 
cluded  to  give  me  a  rest,  and  I  guess  I’ll  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  scenes  again.  I  thank  tho  sisters 
who  havo  kindly  sent  me  hints  and  recipes, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  to  Bessie  Brown  that 
I  never  confessed  to  skimmed  milk.  It  is 
against  the  law  here  to  skim  tho  milk  that  is 
sent  to  tho  factory.  I  see  one  contributor  is 
of  thtf" opinion  that  farmers  ought  to  have  a 
separate  house  of  abodo  for  the  hired  help, 
and  not  havo  him  eat  with  the  family  where 
he  is  at  work.  I  would  like  to  know  how  a 
man  who  is  struggling  to  get  along,  can  afford 
to  build  an  additional  building  for  the  hired 
help?  Then  again,  if  none  of  the  farmers 
boarded  their  hired  help, I’m  thinking  tho  men 
would  have  to  travel  some  distance  to  got 
their  meals,  and  I’m  quite  sure  that  most  farm¬ 
ers  would  object  to  the  loss  of  time  that  it  would 
|  take_the  hired  inunjto.  travel  to_and  fro^for 
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his  three  meals  a  day.  Then  again,  I’ve  read 
so  much  about  folks  feeling  above  their  hired 
girls,  and  using  them  as  inferiors,  and  thus 
making  housework  appear  to  be  degrading 
and  making  good  help  scarce,  and  I  think 
refusing  to  eat  with  the  hired  man  looks  very 
much  in  the  same  light.  It  looks  as  if  you 
thought  him  an  inferior  when  he  does  the  same 
work  as  the  professed  owner  of  the  farm  (who 
often  doesn’t  possess  much  more  worldly 
goods  than  the  scorned  hired-man).  Now  I  hope 
the  sisters  will  not  seize  and  pick  my  few  re¬ 
marks  all  to  pieces,  and  make  me  feel  as  if  I 
had  committed  an  awful  crime  in  expressing 
my  opinions  on  a  subject  of  so  much  interest 
to  agricultural  households. 

DOMESTIC  TRANQUILITY. 

This  very  necessary  element  in  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  family  circle  can  be  attained  only 
by  the  consent  and  mutual  forbearance  of 
*  both  parties.  “Bear  and  forbear”  is  a  good 
motto  for  a  young  couple  to  begin  life  on.  I 
sometimes  doubt  whether  a  very  happy  fami¬ 
ly  relation  can  be  maintained  without  the 
help  of  God’s  grace.  At  best  we  are  only 
grown-up  children,  and  often  commit  faults 
for  which  we  would  punish  the  little  ones. 
Says  a  gentleman  writing  to  the  Toronto 
Globe: 

“Sometimes  my  wife  and  I  say  on  Sunday: 
‘Now  let  us  agree  that  we  will  not  say  a  single 
cross  word  to  any  one  this  whole  week.  Let 
us  be  studiously  polite  to  each  other  and  to 
the  children.  Let  us  be  very  mindful  of  the 
feelings  of  every  person  with  whom  we  may 
come  into  contact.  Let  us  not  fret,  or  com¬ 
plain,  or  do  anything  that  good,  decent,  well- 
behaved  Christiaus  should  not  do.’  And  if 
when  the  next  Sunday  shall  come  we  have, 
throughthe  grace  of  God,  kept  this  resolve,  it 
goes  without  saving  that  we  have  been  happy 
and  the  world  has  perhaps  been  made  a  little 
better  for  our  being  in  it.” 

A  little  more  of  this  spirit  would  save  many 
a  family  from  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  a 
divorce  conrt.  If  husbands  and  wives  would 
only  stop  to  think  how  very  paltry  any  cause 
for  disagreement  is  in  comparison  with  their 
love  for  each  other,  how  much  easier  it  would 
be  to  meet  each  other  half  way  in  giving  in. 

A  newly  married  couple  were  once  drawn 
into  a  dispute  that  bade  fair  to  be  their  first 
quarrel.  Finding  that  they  could  not  agree, 
the  husband  said,  “Who  should  give  in,  the 
stronger  or  the  weaker  party?” 

“Neither,”  replied  his  wife,  giving  him  a 
kiss  of  reconciliation  and  peace;  “but  the  one 
that  loves  the  most.” 

Now,  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  light,  suppos¬ 
ing  you  love  each  other  rightly,  you  will  both 
be  striving,  not  to  see  who  shall  get  his  or  her 
way,  but  who  shall  be  proven  to  love  the 
most. 

Pride  between  married  people  is  a  bad  ad¬ 
viser.  Jack,  in  the  gayest  of  spirits,  gives 
utterance  to  some  little  jest,  meant,  perhaps, 
to  be  a  very  loving  one.  Clara,  whose  mood 
just  then  is  not  a  lively  one,  or  who  possibly 
is  of  such  a  disposition  that  she  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate  a  jest,  frowns  and  sulks,  and  pouts,  and 
poor  Jack,  unconscious  of  any  wrong  inten¬ 
tion,  does  not  see  where  he  has  offended.  Now 
a  little  explanation  would  set  everything 
right,  but  Clara  is  proud,  and  stands  on  her 
dignity,  and  so  the  little  breach  goes  on 
widening,  until  perhaps  she  goes  home  to  her 
mother. 

Tact  is  sometimes  helpful  where  mere  for¬ 
bearance  would  fail,  but  it  is  so  easy  for  a 
woman  with  her  life  behind  her  to  lecture  and 
give  advice,  that  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark 
of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher:  “No 
man’s  foresight  is  equal  to  other  peoples’  hind¬ 
sight.”  SELMA  CLARE. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Tillotson  says  to  be  always  intending  to 
lead  a  new  life,  but  never  to  find  time  to  set 
about  it,  is  as  if  a  man  should  put  off  eating 
and  drinking  from  one  day  to  another,  till  he 
is  starved  and  destroyed . 

Most  men,  says  W.  R.  Alger,  live  blindly 
to  repeat  a  routine  of  drudgery  and  indul¬ 
gence,  without  any  deliberately  chosen  and 
maintained  aims.  Few  live  distinctly  to  de¬ 
velop  the  value  of  their  being,  know  the  truth, 
love  their  fellows,  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
world  and  aspire  to  God . 

“I  will  tell  you  a  good  proverb,”  says  the 
Rev.  J.  Vaughan,  “I  wish  you  would  always 
remember  it.  ‘God  has  given  us  eyelids  as 
well  as  eyes.’  Do  you  understand  it?  What 
are  eyelids  for?  Not  to  see.  Your  eyes  are 
to  see  with.  Your  eyelids  not  to  see.  Re¬ 
member  there  are  a  great  many  things  in  life 
— bad  things — and  God  has  given  us  eyelids 
that  we  may  not  see  them,  as  well  as  eyes  to 
look  at  the  good  things.  Use  your  eyelids. 
Do  not  see  the  bad  things.  Do  not  -see  them.” 

A  young  man  engaged  in  scoffing,  in  a  bar¬ 
room,  offered  to  sell  his  interest  in  Christ  for 
$5.  A  stranger  quietly  took  out  a  $5  bill,  with 
pen  and  paper,  and  asked  the  young  man  to 

write;  “I, - ,  hereby  renounce,  both  now 

pud  fpreyer,  all  claim  lmay  have  in  jlesus 
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Christ,  for  the  sum  of”  — his  hand  trembled 
and  stopped.  Ashy  pale,  he  said:  “  No,  I 

may  need  Him  by-and-by.” . 

Moody  reminds  his  hearers  that  Christ 
never  failed  to  distinguish  between  doubt  and 
unbelief.  Doubt  is  can't  believe ;  unbelief  is 
won't  believe.  Doubt  is  honesty;  unbelief  is 
obstinacy.  Doubt  is  looking  for  light;  unbe¬ 
lief  is  content  with  darkness.  Loving  dark¬ 
ness  rather  than  light — that  is  what  Christ 

attacked . 

In  the  same  address  he  said:  “What  about 

evolution? . That  upsets  more  men  than 

perhaps  anything  else  at  the  present  hour. 
How  would  you  deal  with  it?  I  would  say  to 
a  man  that  Christianity  is  the  farther  evolu¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  know  any  better  definition  than 
that.  It  is  the  farther  evolution — the  higher 
evolution.  I  don’t  start  with  him  to  defend 
it.  I  destroy  by  fulfilling  it.  I  take  him  at 
his  own  terms.  He  says  evolution  is  that 
which  pushes  the  man  on  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher. 
Very  well:  that  is  what  Christianity  does.  It 
pushes  the  man  farther  on.  It  takes  him 
where  Nature  has  left  him,  and  carries  him  on 
to  hights  which,  on  the  plane  of  Nature,  he 
could  never  reach.  That  is  evolution.  ‘Lead 
me  to  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than  I.’  That 

is  evolution.”  . 

The  Independent  says:  “Many  things  are 
said  of  Christ  in  the  Bible  which  are  true  of 
him  only  in  reference  to  his  human  nature; 
and  so  also  many  things  are  said  of  him  in  the 
same  book  which  caDnot  possibly  be  true,  ex¬ 
cept  in  respect  to  his  divine  nature.  It  is  only 
when  we  recognize  Christ  as  both  human  and 
divine  that  we  can  understandingly  read  and 
•  receive  all  that  the  Bible  says  about  him. 
Christ  in  this  respect  is  to  thought  the  great 

and  glorious  mjstery  of  the  Gospel.” . 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  Christians,  in  the 
matter  of  promoting  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
among  men,  are  “  laborers  together  with 
God.”  They  do  not  work  alone.  God  works 
with  them,  and  by  them  and  through  them. 
He  associates  his  power  with  their  efforts, 
and  they  associate  their  efforts  with  his  pow¬ 
er.  Paul  plants,  and  Apollos  waters,  and  God 
gives  the  increase.  Human  efforts  approved 
by  God, and  accompanied  by  divine  efficiency, 
are  sure  to  succeed  . 


A  DEFENCE  OF  PIE. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  decry  and 
abuse  all  sorts  of  pies  as  being  indigestible, 
unwholesome,  and  consequently  productive 
of  disease.  It  is  alleged  that  the  prevailing 
dyspepsia  which  is  the  favorite  national  ail¬ 
ment,  is  due  to  the  pie  which  is  so  popular, 
and  that  the  fat  used  so  plentifully  in  the  paste 
is  the  principal  cause  of  this  prevalent  dis¬ 
order  of  the  digestive  functions.  All  these 
allegations  I  deny,  and  will  undertake  to  show 
that  pie  is  nutritious  and  healthful — when  it 
is  well  made  and  the  paste  is  light.  A  heavy, 
soggy  pie  is  no  doubt  injurious  just  as  heavy 
sour  bread  is:  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
pie  itself,  but  of  the  cook.  Moreover,  I  allege 
in  my  turn  that  the  prevalent  habit  of  eating 
too  fast  and  of  drinking  too  much  during 
meals — and  I  can  prove  it  too — is  really  one 
cause  of  dyspepsia,  the  other  being  the  excess¬ 
ive  unrest  and  w’orry  common  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

I  well  remember,  when  young,  being  on  a 
visit  to  England  and  dining  at  a  popular  hotel 
at  which  a  vegetarian  association  had  their 
headquarters  and  partook  of  their  feasts.  By 
some  mistake  the  people  of  the  hotel  served 
the  vegetariau  banquet  in  the  room  devoted 
to  the  “ordinary,”  and  the  “ordinary”  dishes 
were  served  up  to  the  vegetarians.  The  latter 
were  late  and  their  dinner  was  cut  up  and 
nearly  all  eaten  by  the  “ordinary”  guests,  be¬ 
fore  the  mistake  was  explained.  The  dinner 
was  all  pie.  There  was  a  most  savory  vegeta¬ 
ble  pie,  filled  with  what  looked  iike  turkey- 
stuffing;  other  pies  of  turnips,  carrots,  onions, 
etc. ,  etc. ,  lemon  pies,  custard  pies,  mince  pies 
(without  meat)  and  a  lot  of  indescribable  pies 
all  inclosed  by  the  lightest  of  puff  paste  and 
very  toothsome.  When  we  had  eaten  all  the 
pies,  and  were  about  to  take  hold  of  the  pud¬ 
dings,  a  frenzied  waiter  bore  in  upon  us,  hold¬ 
ing  aloft  a  steaming  beefsteak  pie,  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  we  had  got  the  wrong  dinner,  and 
that  the  vegetarians  had  got  ours.  Then  our 
proper  repast  was  brought  in — the  grand  beef¬ 
steak  pie,  a  venison  pie,  a  rook  pie,  pork  and 
ham  pie;  and  then  apple  pie,  cranberry  and 
other  tarts,  and  mmce  pies. 

Here  was  a  pious  feast,  truly  and  wholly 
English,  lacking  only  the  national  roast  sir¬ 
loin.  Even  the  vegetariaus^-the  Graham 
bread  and  oatmeal  eaters-  Seeiliul,  fed 


upon  pie,  and  their  sort  of  feeding  is  supposed 
to  be  based  upon  its  digestibility  and  health¬ 
fulness. 

What  is  there  in  pie,  that  is  necessarily 
unwholesome,  or  burdensome  upon  the  house¬ 
wives,  that  Mr  James  Wood  at  a  farmers’ 
institute  should  say,  “The  burdens  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wives  would  be  much  lightened  if  it  were 
not  for  pie,  and  that  pie  is  the  cause  of  Ameri¬ 
can  indigestion”?  There  are  flour  and  fat  (lard 
or  butter)  and  fruit  or  succulent  vegetable.  Is 
the  flour  unwholesome  ?  It  may  be,  especially 
the  white  new-process  kind  which  is  all  starch ; 
but  if  it  is,  it  is  for  what  it  lacks  rather  than 
for  what  it  contains.  Is  the  fat  unwholesome  ? 
Not  at  all  ;  for  butter  and  lard  are  really 
wholly  digestible  and  the  most  nutritious  of 
foods.  A  leading  physician  recently  stated 
in  a  medical  journal  that  the  popular  pre¬ 
judice  against  fat  food  was  quite  a  mistaken 
one,  that  the  prevalent  consumption  in  this 
country  might  be  avoided  much  better  by  the 
use  of  more  fatty  food  than  by  the  use  of  cod 
liver  oil  which  was  necessarily  employed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  prejudice  against  pork,  lard  and 
butter  in  our  household  cookery.  It  is  true 
there  are  mistakes  made  even  by  physicians 
in  their  views  of  professional  matters;  but  it 
is  very  well  established  that  the  fat  in  our  food, 
when  taken  in  such  an  intimate  mixture  as  in 
well  made  pastry,  is  healthfully  assimilated 
and  is  far  more  wholesome  than  sugar.  Indeed 
the  excessive  quantity  of  sugar  used  by 
Americans  in  the  form  of  confectionary,  as 
well  as  in  our  food,  is  far  more  detrimental  to 
health  than  is  the  fat  in  the  pastry. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  very  common  habit 
of  drinking  at  meals,  much  that  is  derogatory 
of  the  practice  might  very  justly  be  said,  more 
especially  when  hot  drinks,  as  tea  or  coffee, 
are  taken.  A  small  quantity  of  wine  or  of  cold 
water  is  admissible ;  but  a  large  quantity  is 
certainly  provocative  of  indigestion  by  exces¬ 
sively  diluting  the  semi-liquid  food  and  the 
digestive  fluids,  and  hastening  the  passage  of 
the  food  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines 
where  it  is  only  partially  digested.  It  is  a 
better  practice  to  drink  before  meals,  and  the 
use  of  nutritious  soups  at  the  beginning  of  a 
meal  is  beneficial  because  the  fluid  is  quickly 
absorbed,  and  the  fat  in  it,  in  a  finely  divided 
condition,  is  formed  into  an  emulsion  with 
the  digestive  fluids,  and  passes  rapidly  into  the 
circulation.  Long  before  the  meal  is  finished 
the  soup,  if  taken  in  a  moderate  quantity,  is 
passed  into  the  blood  and  is  aiding  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  sufficient  saliva  and  other  digestive 
secretions  to  dispose  successfully  of  the  solid 
foods  which  follow  it.  The  habit  of  drinking 
too  much,  at  all  or  any  tunes,  is  quickly  fixed, 
and  then  is  difficult  to  overcome.  Many  persons, 
myself  included, never  drink  betweenmeals.and 
at  meals  only  moderately.  A  quart  of  liquid 
per  day  is  sufficient,  along  with  the  large 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  solid  food,  for  a 
full-grown  person,  and  needs  to  be  exceeded 
only  by  those  who  are  given  to  the  habit  of 
chewing  tobacco,  by  which  an  enormous 
amount  of  saliva  is  wasted  and  must  be  re¬ 
placed. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  other  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  James  Wood,  viz.,  that  pie  is  a 
burden  upon  American  wives.  On  the  con¬ 
trary, it  is  their  delight, and  I  am  sure  a  skillful 
housekeeper  is  very  much  gratified  by  any  al¬ 
lusion  .tothe  excellenceof  her  “piesand  things” 
(often  slyly  meant  as  “pizen  things”  by  their 
arch  enemies).  A  well  made  pie  is  a  work  of 
art  and  a  means  of  mental  culture.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  nicest  calculation  and  most  ju¬ 
dicious  selection  of  materials  and  means,  and 
as  such  the  making  of  it  is  not  a  labor  but  a  re 
creation.  I  have  seen  a  young  lady  labor  most 
exhaustively  over  a  performance  on  the  piano, 
but  never  over  a  pie,  which  is  a  quiet,  restful 
and  pleasing  work;  and  when  it  is  taken  from 
the  oven  brown,  sweetly  odorous,  aromatic, 
and  light  as  snow-flakes,  it  is  a  triumph  which 
any  young  housekeeper  may  well  rejoice  over. 
No,  a  pie  is  not  a  burden,  physically,  intel¬ 
lectually  or  digestively;  but  a  thing  to  be 
cherished  and  glorified. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  BEEFSTEAK. 


“Palmetto”  has  written  of  the  “possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  mutton  chop,”  but  I  do  not  recall  any 
gastronomical  writer  that  has  sung  the  es¬ 
pecial  praises  of  a  beefsteak  in  a  deserving 
manner.  The  habitues  of  the  famous  “Beef¬ 
steak  Club,”  in  King  William  St.,  London,  of 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  member,  un¬ 
derstand  its  virtues.  Not  so  the  housewife 
who  twice  a  day  is  content  to  throw  her  steak 
on  a  frying-pan,  and  transmit  it  to  a  dish, 
charred  in  one  place,  underdone  in  another, 
and  reeking  with  greasy  gravy.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  believe  that  any  lady  who  has  read 
the  Rural  for  any  length  of  time,  would  be 
guilty  of  such  cookery;  but  in  my  summer- 
ings-  at  mountain  and  sea-side  resorts  I  have 
known  hostesses  who  were. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  superiority  of  certain 
cuts  of  beefsteak,  fgp  the  country  house¬ 


keeper  it  is  often  “Hobson’s  choice” — she 
must  take  what  she  can  get,  or  go  without. 
If  you  find  that  a  sirloin  or  porter-house  is 
out  of  the  question,  console  yourselves  with 
the  fact  that  many  epicures  pronounce  a  steak 
from  the  round  the  best  flavored  in  the  whole 
beef.  If  the  rest  of  the  animal  was  tender, 
this  will  be  also. 

There  will  always  be  poorly-cooked  steaks, 
though  columns  should  be  written  telling  how 
not  to,  as  well  as  how  to  cook  them.  And  yet 
the  dir°ctions  are  so  few  and  simple:  a  clear 
fire,  a  hot  and  slightly- greased  gridiron,  an 
evenly-cut  steak,  and  a  little  judgment.  Do 
not  season  it  until  after  it  leave's  the  fire.  Do 
not  stick  a  fork  into  the  meat  to  turn  it. 

If  your  broiler  is  not  a  double  one,  turn  the 
meat  by  inserting  a  fork  into  the  outer  rim  of 
fat.  Turn  before  any  signs  of  scorching  are 
observed,  and  cook  from  five  to  12  minutes 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  steak,  and 
whether  it  is  wanted  rare  or  well-done. 

A  Pliiladelphia  broil  is  very  handy  where 
wood  is  used  for  fuel,  and  could  not  be  told 
from  a  broiled  steak  except  from  the  fact  that 
the  marks  of  the  gridiron  are  wanting.  Make 
a  smooth  and  clean  frying-pan  very  hot.  Do 
not  use  any  fat  but  lay  on  the  meat,  turn  and 
cook  exactly  as  above,  and  in  either  case  as 
soon  as  done  transfer  to  a  hot  dish  containing 
butter,  and  some  pepper  and  salt.  Turn  the 
meat  over  once  or  twice  before  sending  it  to 
the  table. 

So  much  for  a  plain  steak.  You  may  vary 
it  indefinitely  by  sauces  or  other  concomi¬ 
tants.  For  breakfast,  scrambled  eggs,  or  a 
plain  omelet,  or  a  home-made  sausage  accom¬ 
pany  it  nicely,  and  seem  to  quite  change  its 
nature.  Fried  bananas  are  especially  nice 
with  steak.  They  are  served  on  a  separate 
dish.  Cut  large  bananas  in  four  lengthwise 
and  fry  in  a  little  butter.  They  are  very  rich 
and  two  slices  are  enough  for  each  person. 
Fried  tomatoes,  or  fried  cucumbers  in  their 
season,  are  a  nice  garnish.  Potatoes  cut  in 
little  balls  with  a  vegetable  cutter,  and  fried 
in  hot  fat  also  garnish  nicely,  as  do  little 
cakes  of  mashed  potato,  molded  and  fried.  A 
thick,  juicy  steak  served  in  a  border  of  boiled 
macaroni,  that  has  been  drained  and  seasoned 
with  butter,  grated  cheese,  pepper  and  salt,  is 
a  whole  dinner  in  itself.  Those  of  my  read¬ 
ers  who  live  where  the  field  mushrooms  can 
be  bad  for  the  picking  are  to  be  envied. 
Broil  a  beefsteak  in  the  Philadelphia  style,  as 
described  above;  dish  it,  add  a  little  butter  to 
the  gravy  in  the  pan  and  put  in  a  quantity  of 
peeled  and  sliced  mushrooms.  Fry  for  five 
minutes  and  pour  over  the  steak.  Put  a 
little  water  in  the  pan,  give  one  boil  and 
pour  over  all. 

In  reading  about  the  vegetable  beefsteak 
recently,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  a 
place  like  Epping  Forest,  where  steaks  grow 
on  trees,  cannot  be  a  bad  place  to  dwell  in. 
Some  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  this  strange  edible,  given  in 
the  English  Mechanic: 

This  fungus  (Festuliua  hepatica),  which  re¬ 
sembles  a  great  red  tongue  protruding  from 
tree  stems,  when  once  known  can  never  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  species.  When  young 
it  is  a  dull,  pale,  purplish  red,  but  becomes 
more  red  and  passes  through  brown  to  black 
as  it  decays.  The  under  side  is  cream  color, 
with  minute  red  points  occasionally,  becom¬ 
ing  yellowish  red  as  it  grows.  It  generally 
confines  itself  to  old  (and  often  prostrate)  oaks 
but  in  Epping  Forest  it  is  not  uncommon  on 
the  beech,  and  it  has  been  observed  on  the 
chestnut,  walnut,  willow  and  other  trees.  Al¬ 
though  such  a  large  fungus,  frequently  weigh¬ 
ing  from  four  to  six  pounds,  its  growth  is 
very  rapid,  soon  appearing  and  again  disap¬ 
pearing,  on  ancient  trunks  in  autumn.  When 
cut,  broken  or  bruised,  it  distills  a  copious  red 
juice  like  beef  gravy. 

“When  grilled,”  says  Dr.  Badham,  “it  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  broiled 
meat;”  and  Berkely  describes  it  as  “one  of  the 
best  things  he  ever  ate  when  prepared  by  a 
skilled  cook.”  There  is  a  very  slight  acid  fla¬ 
vor  in  the  fungus  when  cooked,  which  adds 
considerable  piquancy  to  the  dish;  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  tender,  succulent  and  juicy,  and  re¬ 
sembles  tender  steak  or  tongue  in  a  remarka¬ 
ble  manner,  the  juice  it  distills  being  in  taste 
and  appearance  like  gravy  from  an  excellent 
broiled  rump  steak.  Of  course,  it  should  be 
gathered  when  quite  young,  fresh  and  clean, 
and  at  once  prepared  for  the  table  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  Wash  and  dry,  cut  into  inch 
slices  half  an  inch  wide,  soak  in  scalding  wa¬ 
ter  for  five  minutes  and  stew  with  butter  and 
herbs;  yelk  of  egg  may  then  be  added,  and 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
Yi’hen  she  had  Children,  shp  gfjyg  f)]rm  Castoria. 


THE  BUBAL 


serve  hot  or  simply  stew  with  a  good  steak, 
adding  a  scallion  and  parsley,  salt  and  pepper. 

ALICE  GOLDSMITH. 


HOME-MADE  CRACKERS. 

Some  one  of  the  Rural  readers  asks  for  a 
recipe  for  making  the  old-fashioned  home¬ 
made  crackers.  Having  made  bushels  of 
them  in  my  younger  days,  perhaps  I  might 
give  directions  that  would  aid  inquirers. 

But  first  let  me  say  that  two  of  the  most 
necessary  ingredients  to  success  in  making 
them  are  strength  and  patience. 

It  is  dowh-right  hard  work  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  that  makes  them  tender  and  flaky 
and  brittle,  but  when  rightly  made  they  have 
a  flavor  not  found  in  those  we  buy,  and  they 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  for  many  months. 
Take  one  and  one-half  pound  of  good  sweet 
table  butter  of  the  very  best  quality :  rub  it 
into  eight  pounds  of  good  flour  till  it  is  all 
thoroughly  mixed  together  and  looks  like 
coarse  meal.  Beat  well  half  a  dozen  eggs  and 
rub  them  in  well  also.  Then  moisten  the 
whole  with  tepid  water — added  a  little  at  a 
time — kneading  with  the  hands  as  you  add 
till  it  is  all  worked  up  into  a  stiff  dough,  the 
stiffer  the  better,  so  that  it  will  neither  stick 
to  your  hands  nor  to  the  pan ,  and  keep  knead¬ 
ing  and  adding  handfuls  of  flour  till  you  are 
tired,  and  a  good  deal  longer.  Your  dough 
will  grow  white  and  flaky  and  brittle  in  the 
process  just  as  long  as  you  have  patience  to  con¬ 
tinue  it.  When  tired  of  this  gentle  exercise, 
then  sprinkle  your  roll  board  half  an  inch 
deep  wi  h  flour,  pour  your  dough  out  upon 
it,  and  roll  it  with  the  rolling-pin  till  it 
covers  the  board.  Then  sprinkle  it  deep  with 
flour,  aud  knead  it  into  a  mass. 

Now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  Take  a  good 
clean  axe;  and’pound,  aud  pound,  and  kDead 
and  pound  and  sprinkle  on  handful  after 
handful  of  flour,  and  knead  aud  pound  it  with 
just  as  hard  blows  as  you  have  strength  to 
give. 

Let  them  fall  thick  and  fast  and  heavy; 
first  with  the  head  of  the  axe,  then  with  the 
broad  side,  changing  often  but  always  keep¬ 
ing  the  dough  in  a  mass  under  the  blows  by 
frequent  kneading,  and  always  well  sprinkled 
with  flour. 

Keep  pounding  aud  hit  hard  till  you  get 
tired,  and  then  take  fresh  courage  and  begin 
again, and  keep  at  it  till  your  dough  is  as  white 
as  snow  almost,  and  as  brittle  and  flaky  as  if 
already  baked.  The  longer  and  harder  it  is 
pounded,  and  the  more  flour  thus  beaten  into 
it,  the  better  the  result  will  be.  Then  put  the 
flaky  mass  back  into  the  pan,  cut  off  a  section 
and  roll  it  out  just  as  thin  as  your  strength 
and  patience  will  let  you  and  a  little  thinner. 
Cut  with  ajcutter  to  suit  your  fancy, and  bake 
in  shallow  pans  in  a  brisk  oven  but  not  hot 
enough  to  scorch  or  brown  them.  Continue 
till  all  are  baked.  As  each  pan  comes  from 
the  oven  put  them  in  a  warm  place  to  dry. 
When  all  are  baked  set  them  in  an  oven  not 
hot  enough  to  bake,  shut  the  door  and  keep 
them  warm  for  horn’s,  till  there  is  no  sign  of 
moisture  left  in  them.  They  will  keep  for 
months  and  be  delicious.  They  will  rise  in 
baking  till  they  are  half  an  inch  or  more  thick 
and  need  no  soda  or  baking  powder  to  raise 
them. 

I  have  made  them  by  the  same  process  of 
kneading  and  pounding  and  rolling,  using  for 
wetting  nothing  but  good,  sweet  cream  aud  a 
few  eggs.  The  cream  should  not  be  of  the 
thickest,  but  good  and  rich.  In  such  dough 
some  salt  should  be  added.  In  using  butter, 
if  it  is  very  salty,  a  portiou  of  it  should  be 
washed  out  before  using  it.  For  any  one  who 
has  strength  aud  patience,  I  think  the  result 
would  pay  for  the  labor.  A  bag  of  such 
crackers  safely  laid  away  in  “the  big  chest” 
was  one  of  the  provisions  made  for  sickness  in 
the  family  or  in  the  neighborhood  in  the  days 
of  our  grandmothers.  And  those  whose  child¬ 
hood  dates  so  far  back,  will  remember  what  a 
treat  they  were,  aud  would  choose  them  now 
in  preference  to  the  half-tasteless  ones  of 

to-day.  c.  r.  colby. 

■  ■  • 

A  CHAPTER  ON  CREAM.  ' 

Away  back  iu  May  some  one  asked  for 
recipes  iu  which  cream  takes  the  place  of 
butter.  I  have  some  that  are  excellent,  so 
will  send  them. 

COOKIES. 

One  cup  of  thick,  sour  cream,  two  cups  of 
sugar,  one-fourth  cup  of  butter,  one  egg,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  of  cream-of-tartar. 
Flavor  to  taste  and  bake  quickly. 

CREAM  SPONGE  CAKE 

Beat  two  eggs  in  a  cup,  till  up  with  thick, 
sweet  cream ;  add  one  cup  of  white  sugar,  one 
cup  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of-tar- 
i#r,  afld  ope  half  teaspoonful  of  soda, 

Tfl  make  a  picher  cake,  use  sour  cream,  all 
ft] £  other  ingredients  the  same, 

FRUIT  JELLY  CAKE. 

jDfii'k  part;  Onerhalf  cup  of  brown  Rigar, 


yelks  of  two  eggs,  a  small  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one-half  cup  of  sour  cream,  oue-balf 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon,  one-half  of  a  nutmeg,  one  cup  of 
flour,  one  cup  of  chopped  raisins.  Use  scant 
measure  of  all  the  ingredients. 

White  part:  One  cup  of  white  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  butter,  one-half  cup  of  sweetmilk, 
one  and  one-half  cup  of  flour,  whites  of  three 
eggs,  beaten  and  added  last,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking-powder,  one  teaspoouful  of  lemon. 
Bake  in  two  jelly  tins. 

MOLASSES  SPONGE  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sour  cream,  one  cup  of  molasses, 
one  egg,  a  small  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  or 
ginger,  two  small  cups  of  flour. 

APPLE  SHORTCAKE. 

Fill  a  square  bread  tiu  three-quarters  full  of 
sliced  sour  apples.  Take  half  a  cup  of  sour 
cream,  half  a  cup  of  buttermilk,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda,  salt  and  flour  to  make  a  very  stiff 
batter;  spread  over  the  apples  and  bake.  Eat 
with  sugar  and  cream. 

STEAMED  PUDDING. 

Two  cups  of  buttermilk,  two  tablespoon fuls 
of  thick,  sour  cream,  one  egg,  one  teaspoonful 
of  saleratus  and  a  little  salt.  Add  dried  or 
fresh  fruit.  Steam  two  hours. 

These  are  my  favorite  recipes.  I  think  it 
economy  to  use  cream  instead  of  making  it 
into  butter  aud  using  the  butter.  E.  G.  L. 


LEATHER  MITTENS. 

Do  any  of  the  Rural  sisters  find  a  demand 
for  an  unlimited  supply  of  pancakes,  and  yet 
feel  that  the  article,  as  ordinarily  made,  is 
unwholesome?  I  have  long  felt  so,  aud  at 
last  hit  upon  a  way  of  making  them  which  I 
think  is  not  objectionable.  Mix  the  batter 
fresh  every  morning,  adding  a  little  corn 
meal  for  shortening,  and  have  the  rest  Gra¬ 
ham  flour,  or  it  may  be  iu  part  white  flour. 
Add  as  much  salt  as  you  think  proper;  mix 
quite  thin  with  cold  water  (milk  is  best,  but 
water  will  do) ;  bake  at  once  on  a  very  hot 
griddle  and  they  will  be  light. 

I  find  about  this  time  the  boy’s  warm  knit 
mittens  begin  to  need  mending,  to  make  them 
last  the  winter  out.  Take  the  tops  of  ladies 
worn-out  shoes  and  cover  the  front  of  the 
hand  aud  thumb,  where  most  of  the  wear  comes. 
They  may  be  patched  with  any  woolen  cloth 
and  still  when  covered  with  leather  look  quite 
well.  Lighter  ones  for  school  may  be  covered 
with  backs  of  old  kid  gloves.  Once  I  made  a 
pair  of  mittens  cut  out  of  heavy  woolen  cloth 
covered  with  the  tops  of  old  boots — a  pair 
that  happened  to  be  soft.  First  I  washed  the 
leather  with  soap  and  warm  water,  then  oiled 
it.  A  leather  needle  is  an  important  help  in 
doing  such  work.  One  can  be  had  at  most  any 
harness  maker’s,  they  are  three-sided  with 
cutting  edges.  aunt  susan. 

It  is  far  better  to  find  out  one  of  your  own 
weaknesses  than  ten  of  your  neighbor’s. 

Downing  likened  a  room  without  pictures 
on  its  walls  to  a  room  without  windows. 

Be  content  with  enough.  You  may  butter 
your  bread  so  thick  that  you  can’t  eat  it. 


“Take  a  Pill?” 

“Whose?”  “Why,  Ayer’s,  of  course.” 
AYER’S  PILES  are  the  best.  They  regu¬ 
late  Digestion,  cure  Biliousness,  Colic,  and 
Constipation,  relieve  Sick  Headache,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  and  Rheumatism.  They  contain  no 
calomel  and  are  sugar-coated.  Mild,  but 
effective,  they  are  the  favorite  family  med¬ 
icine.  As  an  after-dinner  pill,  used  by 
thousands. 

Ayer’s  Pills,* 

Prepared  by  Dr.  .T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  oi  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878 
Highest  Awsr^  New  Origins  Exposition. 


For  The  Nervous 


i  ne  ueDi mated 

The  Aged 

URES  Nervous  Prostration, Nervous  Head- 
’  ache, Neuralgia,  NervousWeakness, 
^Stomach  and  Liver  Diseases,  and  all 
affections  of  the  Kidneys. 

AS  A  NERVE  TONIC,  It  Strengthens 
and  Quiets  the  Nerves. 


AS  AN  ALTERATIVE,  It  Purifies  and 
Enriches'  the  Blood. 

AS  A  LAXATIVE,  It  acts  mildly,  but 
surely,  on  the  Bowels. 

AS  A  DIURETIC.  It  Regulates  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Cures  their  Diseases. 

Reeomm ended  by  profession al  and  busi ness  men. 
Price  $1.00.  Sold  by  druggists.  Send  for  circulars. 

WELLS  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Gray’s  Botanical 
Text-Books. 


At  once  the  Most  Complete  and  the  Best  Botanical 
Series  Published,  comprising: 

GRAY’S  How  Plauts  Grow. 

GRAY’S  School  and  Field  Botany. 

GRAY’S  Manual  of  Botany. 

GRAY’S  Lessons  and  Manual. 

GRAY’S  Structural  Botany. 

GOODALE’S  Physiological  Botany. 

COULTER’S  Manual  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

THE  SAME.  Tourist’s  Edlrion. 

GRAY  AND  COULTER’S  Manual  of  Western  Botany, 
and  many  others. 

Send  for  our  New  Descriptive  Pamphlet  of  Gray’s 
Botanies,  containing  Portrait  and  Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author. 

Books  for  Introduction  or  Examination  furnished 
on  most  favorable  terms. 


I VI SON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 


759*755  Broadway,  New  York. 
149  VVabawli  Ave.,  Chicago. 


S3  75  STEAM  COOKER 

!  FREE  ! 

Wewant  an  active  and  intelligent  man 
or  woman  torepresent  us  in  each  town. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 
promise  large  profits.  Cooker  and 
Outfit  free.  Apply  at  ouee  for  Terms. 

ur » t  max  ,  isitt.V  «■  ro  p c<<lr  ^  v 


G0L»  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKERS 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has 
times  the.  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  econonn 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  & 
cw;.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  a* 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

1.  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Hass. 


For  the  Carriage,  Sleigh,  Office  or  House.  Keeps 
warm  ten  hours.  Safe,  handsome,  and  cheap. 

Til E  CENTENNIAL  CO., 

Box  ’.250,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  HEnE 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  $j‘J.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  $18  one  day,  Sfti.SO  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Shkpakd  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, O. 


UAMF  STUDY.’  Book-keeping,  Business 
■■  *  *•  Forms, Penmanship, Ari thmetic.Shorf- 

hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON’S,  Bulialo,  N.  Y. 


PARKER’S  GINGER  TONIC 


The  Best  Cure  for  Coughs,  Weak  Lungs.  Asthma,  Indi- 
gestlon,  Inward  Pains.  Exhaustion.  Combining  the  most 
valuable  medicines  with  Jamaica  Ginger,  it  e.\urisa  cura¬ 
tive  power  over  diseuse  unknown  to  other  remedies. 
Weak  Lungs.  Rheumatism,  Female  Weakness,  and  the 
distressing  ills  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidneys  and 
Bowels  are  dragging  thousands  to  the  grave  who  would 
recover  their  health  by  the  timely  use  of  Parker’s 
Ginger  Tonic.  It  is  new  life  and  strength  to  the  aged. 
60c.  at  Druggists.  HISCOX  &  Co.,  103  William  Street,  N.Y. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 


THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


Has  a  Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self 
adjusting  Ball  in  center, adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 
body  while  the  ball  in  the  cup 
ack  the  intes- 
as  a  person 

does  with  the  finger.  With  light  pressure  the  Her¬ 
nia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
certain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and.  cheap.  Sent  by  mail  Cir¬ 
culars  ll'yc, 


.  durable  and  cheap,  bent  by  mail  ui 
gUGLESTO.N  TRliHtj  tfl,,  ffejsige,  Mb 


to  PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  EAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Uso 
e.  Sold ' 


in  time. 


Id  by  druggists. 


N  CONSUMPTION 


I  believe  Piso’s  Cure 
for  Consumption  saved 
my  life.— A.  H.  Dowell, 
Editor  Enquirer,  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C.,  April  23,  1887. 


The  best  Cough  Medi¬ 
cine  is  Piso’s  Cure  for 
Consumption.  Children 
take  it  without  olijection. 
By  all  druggists.  25c. 


V  PISO’S  CURE  FOR 

H 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  EAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good, 
e.  Sold  ' 


iu  time. 


MMIKSTCI Si 


Id  by  druggists. 


Use 


immm 


Cold  Watches 

We  will  pive  to  the  "First 
j  lOO  persons  tellinp  us 
I  the  Longest  Verse  in  the  Bible., 

I  before  May  15th,  the  fol-' 

[lowing  valuable  presents:  To 
|  the  first  person  giving  thtf  cor- 
I  rect  answer  n  Soli«l  44ol<I 
1  Hiiiitiiig<'nH(k\Yntrli 
|evit)uHoli<l  Gold  ('hain 

■  worth  to  the  second  a 

| Solid  Gold  C h:v to¬ 
ll  jiiu  Watcli  worth 
j  to  the  third  a  Solid  Sil¬ 
ver  Hun  t  i'li’p  Oa»e 

]  W  nt  c  It.  worth  S5  O  ; 

I  to  each  of  the  next  a  1  land- 

I  some  SllverN  lckclW  atch 
1  (all  stem-winding  and  stem-set- 
|  tint:);  and  to  each  of  the  next 
|  T5J  an  Elegant  Rolled  <>rol<t 
I  Finger  King  set  with  ten 
I  Turquois,  ten  Garnets  or  ten  Persian  Rubies.  With  your  answer 
I  enclose  &•*»<%  (stamps,  postal-note  or  silver)  for  which  we  will 

■  send  you <fur  New  Elegantly  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1888  and 
I  THE  HOUSEHOLD  PI  LOT,  one  of  the  best  monthly  publica- 
I  lions  in  New  England,  for  six  months,  which  paper  will  an- 
I bounce  the  result  of  the  contest,  with  the  names  and  addresses 
I  of  the  winners.  The  above  liberal  offer  is  made  solely  to  intro 
J  duce  our  Catalogue  into  good  homes,  where,  we  feel  sure,  our 

■  goods  will  find  ready  purchasers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
i  money  Refunded.  Give  lull  name  and  address. 

|  Yale  Art  Works,  W©w  ii  aven,  Conn. 


Ural  Gtote. 


NET  INTEREST 

GUARANTEED  BY  THE 

JARYIS-CONKLIN 


MORTGAGE  TRUST  CO., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Capital  Paid-up . $1,000,900 

Surplus..... — . .  1  <10,000 

Reserve  Liability .  1,000,000 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improve  1 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  Yoric. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

Jarvis-Conklin  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

239  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Oil  AAPOa  Are  y°u  mortgaged,  paying 
heavy  rents  or  running  be- 
W*  W  W  V  —  W  w  ■  hind  l  Can  you  move  to  new 
location?  Excellent  lands, 
cheap,  which  will  Increase  in  value  several  fold  in 
five  years.  No  other  such  opportunities  existing.  Full 
particulars,  free,  upon  application  to  C.  II.  WARREN, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

GARDEN  CITY,  SOUTHWEST  KANSAS, 

The  Wonder  of  the  West!  Write  to  See’y  Hoard  of 
Trade  for  information.  Glorious  climate;  «, 000  popu¬ 
lation:  rapidly  increasing;  wonderful  chances  for  in¬ 
vestors.  In  a  region  protected  against  drouth  by  the 
finest  system  of  irrigation  in  the  world,  rendering 
failure  of  crops  impossible. 


FARMS  and 

c.nd  exchanged. 
R.B.  CHAFFIN  & 


SlITIIIV  Kent  It  Good  Land,  near  the  sea,  cheap. 
K3UII  *>  GOtlUl.  Fine  climate,  excellent  markets 
Circulars  free.  E.  C.  Lindsay  A  Co.,  Norfolk, Va 


MARY  LAN  D  FARMS.  Book  and  Map  FREE. 
C.  E  SHANAHAN.  Attorney,  EASTON,  MD. 


Go  to  FLORIDA  For  cheap  rates 

tree  Guide  Books,  Maps,  or  truth  about  Land 
Write  O.  M.  CROSBY’,  99  Frankliri  St.,  New  York 


FOR  SALE — 4  IIARGAUV. 

Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm  of  45  acres,  one  mile 
from  Springfield.  Illinois.  13-room  brick  house  and 
new  Barn.  Business  established  by  the  undersigned 
(who  wishes  to  retire)  in  1857.  Apply  to 

JOHN  IWcGRKDY. 

II iiv.levvood  Nursery,  Springfield,  111. 

Will  rent  if  not  sold. 


HO,  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

I  offer  my  fruit  and  stock  farm  for  sale  at  a  bar 
gain:  149  acres  vineyard  and  large  orchards,  well 
fenced  two  story  house,  9  rooms.  3  cellars:  2  fine  cis¬ 
terns  large  pond  Barn  54x59.  two  story,  and  other 
outbuildings.  Convenient  to  Schools,  '  hurches,  Post- 
office,  Depot  ami  Creamery.  Only  22  miles  from  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn..  a  rapid  growing  city.  Health  unsur¬ 
passed.  For  price  and  terms,  ailso  reason  of  selling, 
apply  to  JOSEPH  GOODM»\. 

Hernando.  Mists. 


LAST  OPPORTUNITY! 

For  CHEAP  EXCURSION  To 

ALIFORNIA 

/$72  from  9t.  LoiiU  via  Iron  maintain  Route 
$60  from  Hannas  City  Missouri  Fadflr  tty 


Tickets  are  good  for  six  months,  limited  to  sixty  days 
for  going  passage  with  stop  over  privileges  at  pleas¬ 
ure  within  limit  of  west-bound  passage.  Special  ex¬ 
cursion  trains  leave  8t.  Louis  via.  Iron  Mountain 
Route.  February  lflth  and  Kansas  City  via.  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway.  February  17th.  tV"  All  coupon 
offices  in  the  United  Sthtes  and  Canada  will  sell  tick¬ 
ets  to  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco 
for  this  EXCURSION.-!— wiiif  m  mmnm 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  February  11,  1888. 

The  heavy,  costly  ceiling  of  the  Assembly 
Chamber  in  the  new  $14,000,000  Capitol  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  threatens  to  fall  on  the  legis¬ 
lators  underneath,  so  that  they  have 
sought  new  quarters  till  repairs  are  effected. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Capitol  at  Boston 
is  also  settling.  Great  cracks  have  appeared 
in  the  ceiling,  and  signs  of  disintegration  are 
visible.  High-priced  architects  frequently 
botch  costly  public  works .  The  Metro¬ 

politan  National  Bank  at  Cincinnati  has  sus¬ 
pended  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Vice  President  Decamp  has  been 
arrested,  charged  with  certifying  to  a  false 
statement  of  the  December  condition  of  the 
bank  ....The  wife  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  died  at  Boston,  Monday,  aged  69. 
Married  in  1840 — used  to  be  Amelia  Lee  Jack- 
son,  daughter  of  Judge  Charles  Jackson  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  ....  Dr. 
McGlynn  doesn’t  want  to  go  back  to  his  for¬ 
mer  place  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
threatens  that  if  the  Church  doesn’t  let  him 
alone,  he’ll  make  the  country  too  hot  to  hold 

some  of  its  officials . The  Trustees  of 

Princeton  College  last  Thursday  chose  Rev. 
Francis  L.  Patton,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.  Stuart 
Professor  of  Ethics,  President,  to  succeed  Dr. 
James  McCosh  resigned — an  annuity  of  $2,500 
was  voted  to  Dr.  McCosh  in  recognition  of 
his  eminent  services  to  the  college.  He  will 
remain  President  till  the  beginning  of  June. 
A  $12,000  statue  of  him  is  to  be  put  in  Mar- 
quand  Chapel  ....  From  estimates  by  the 
Governors  of  the  various  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  it  is  estimated  that  we  have  now  a 
population  of  62.874,272  against  50,153,783  in 
the  census  year — 1880 — an  increase  of  12,718,- 
479,  and  with  a  proportionate  increase  we 
shall  have  66,000,000  in  1890!  Every  State  is 
believed  to  contain  a  larger  number  of  people 
now  than  it  did  eight  years  ago.  but  the  most 
marked  gains  are  in  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Texas, 
and  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  Kansas  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  added  over  600,000  to  its  popu¬ 
lation,  Minnesota  700.000,  Missouri  nearly 
1,000.000.  Nebraska,  500,000,  North  Carolina, 
600, OCX),  Georgia,  500,000,  and  Texas,  1,100,000. 
....  The  President  has  issued  a  notice  that 
Department  officials  shall  not  be  required  to 
assign  reasons  for  dismissals  among  subordi¬ 
nates.  This  is  regarded  as  a  slap  at  Civil 
Service  Reform.  The  provisions  against 
political  assessments  on  government  employes 
are  stiffened,  however;  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  war  are  exempted  from  compulsory  ex¬ 
amination,  and  several  other  changes  are 

made .  The  extradition  treaty  with 

Great  Britain  has  been  shelved  by  the  Senate 
till  next  December,  mainly  by  the  opposition 
of  Riddleberger,  because  it  favored  the  extra¬ 
dition  of  dynamitersand  other  political  offend¬ 
ers  guilty  of  atrocious  outrages  in  their  own 

countries . Thanks  to  45  Democrats  who 

voted  with  the  Republicans,  Capt.  John  S. 
White,  a  brave  Union  soldier,  has  secured  his 
seat  in  Congress  for  the  17th  Indiana  District. 
He  had  defeated  his  Democratic  opponent  by 
2,400  plurality;  but  the  latter  tried  to  unseat 
him  because  the  records  of  his  naturalization 
were  missing  from  the  county  court,  like 

many  other  records . 

_ Henry  George  favors  Cleveland 

This  is  reported  to  be  too  much  for  McGlynn, 
so  McGlynn  and  George  are  said  to  be  “out” 

.  John  C.  Crowley  a  prominent'Boston 

lawyer  and  Catholic  Church  member,  has  dis¬ 
appeared  with  over  $75,000  of  trust  funds - 

_ The  chief  of  the  R.  I.  State  police  inti¬ 
mates  that  Prohibition  is  a  failure  in  that 

little  State  .  Free  Trade  and  protection 

are  very  vigorously  and  earnestly  discussed 
in  the  press,  from  the  platform  and  through 
pamphlets  all  over  the  country.  Hitherto  the 
Protectionists  appear  to  have  had  the  advan¬ 
tage,  “Full  Protection”  and  modification  of 
the  tariff  almost  to  the  line  of  “a  tariff  for 
revenue  only”  seem  to  be  the  chief  points 
under  discussion  now.  “Free  Trade”  appears 
to  be  supported  only  by  a  comparatively 
few  extremists.  It  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
a  “battle  cry”  of  any  party  in  the 

next  national  election .  . 

...  Fielden  and  Schwab,  the  imprisoned  Chi¬ 
cago  Anarchists,  have  personally  thanked 
Governor  Oglesby  for  saving  them  from  the 

gallows . Nothing  definite  yet  from  the 

negotiations  of  the  Fishery  Commissioners. 
The  general  impression  grows  that  no  definite 
settlement  will  be  reached.  Canadians,  how¬ 
ever,  say  that  it  is  now  certain  that  the  rights 
claimed  by  Canada  will  in  future  be  exercised 

in  a  spirit  of  “unusual  forbearance.” . 

The  new  government  in  Manitoba  is  as  reso¬ 
lute  as  its  predecessor  to  build  that  Red  River 
Railway  from  Winnipeg  to  the  American 
frontier,  there  to  connect  with  a  branch  of 
our  Northern  Pacific.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
has  neither  capacity  nor  cars  enough  to  move 
one-third  of  the  crops  of  the  Canadian  North¬ 
west  OwiDg  to  .lack  of  elevator  room  for 
storage,  a  vast  amount  of  grain  is  stored  in 
pits  along  the  railroad,  and  unless  this  is 
moved  before  spring  thaws  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  loss;  the  loss  already  is  heavy. 
Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  marketing  pro¬ 
duce,  prices  are  merely  nominal,  and  ruin 
stares  everybody  in  the  face  if  an  outlet  to 
market  isn’t  speedily  secured.  Sir  John  Mac¬ 
donald  is  reported  to  be  willing  to  comprom¬ 
ise— he  will  allow  the  road  to  be  built  in  three 
years,  provided  the  Canadian  Pacific  shall 
have  all  the  trade  meanwhile.  The  Manitobans 
say  they  have  secured  capital  enough  and  will 
push  it  to  completion  at  once,  even  if  the  pop¬ 
ulation  has  to  take  up  arms  to  protect  the 
builders  . .  .The  accidents  on  the  Great 
Lakes  last  season  numbered  nearly  1,000. 
Seventy-five  ves>els  were  lost  with  property 
valued  at  $2,500,000,  and  240  men,  women  and 
children... . A  Chicago  company,  with 


$400,000  capital,  proposes  to  carry  to  the 
Windy  City  every  bit  of  the  old  Libby  Prison 
from  Richmond,  Va.  The  building  belongs  to 
the  Southern  Fertilizer  Company  and  can  be 

had  for  $23,000  .  Governor  Buckner 

has  refused  the  demand  of  Governor  Wilson, 
of  West  Virginia,  for  the  surrender  of  the 
members  of  the  Hatfield  gang,  now  in  jail  at 
Pikeville.  He  refers  him  to  the  courts  for  a 
settlement  of  the  matter.  A  truce  has  been 
patched  up  between  the  warring  factions. 
Each  party  claims  the  other  is  in  the  wrong. 
The  McCoys  are  the  more  powerful,  and, 

therefore,  probably  the  aggressors . 

Clemmie  G.,  one  of  the  fastest  and  most  valu¬ 
able  trotting  mares  in  America,  valued  at 
$20,000,  died  on  the  farm  of  J.  W.  Gordon, 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Best  record  2.15X  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  as  a  four-year-old,  in 

September,  1884 . The  Supreme  Court 

of  Wisconsin  holds  that  the  Legislature  of 
1885  did  not  for  a  moment  contemplate  ex¬ 
tending  the  same  suffrage  to  females  which 
the  males  enjoy,  but  meant  to  restrict  the 
female  voting  to  school  matters  only,  as 
specified  in  the  law _ It  is  rumored  that  Pull¬ 

man’s  Palace  Car  Company  intend  soon  to 
begin  the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  and 
that  they  will  build  engines  capable  of  haul¬ 
ing  from  80  to  100  loaded  cars  .  Five 

masked  robbers  burned  a  wealthy  cattleman’s 
hands  and  feet,  in  Indian  Territory,  to  make 

him  tell  where  his  money  was . . . . 

.  . .  There’s  a  very  lively  cutting  of  freight 
rates  among  railroads  west  of  Chicago. 
Roads  west  of  Chicago  are  also  cutting  rates 
to  points  east  of  that  place,  especially  to  the 
seaboard,  on  freight  from  parts  west  of  it . . ... 
_ It  is  said  in  Washington  that  the  Mari¬ 
time  Nicaragua  Canal  Company  has  positive 
assurances  that  $100,000,000  worth  of  bonds 
will  be  promptly  taken  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  Berlin  when  the  United  States  grants  it 
its  proposed  charter.  It  has  $200,000  in  its 
treasury  for  preliminary  expenses,  and  eight 
working  parties,  including  170  men,  are  now 

making  surveys  on  the  Isthmus  . The 

call  upon  Gov.  Ross  of  Texas  for  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  order  to  dispose 
of  the  surplus  in  the  State  Treasury,  now  $2,- 
000,000,  grows  louder.  The  tax  on  whisky 
nets  the  State  nearly  half  a  million  annually 
..George  Gould  says  his  father  left  Alex¬ 
andria  for  Malta  Sunday,  and  that  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  back  March  1 _  Maria  Mitch¬ 

ell,  who  has  just  resigned  her  position  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Astronomy  at  Vassar,  after  20  years’ 
distinguished  service,  was  given  a  reception 
at  New  York  last  week  by  the  local  associa¬ 
tion  of  Vassar  alumnae . The  Post- 

Office  Department,  owing  to  the  alarming 
frequency  of  attacks  of  robbers  upon  mail 
trains  on  sparsely  settled  routes  iu  the  far 
West,  has  determined  to  arm,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government,  every  postal  employd  on 
these  exposed  railroad  routes,  with  w eapons 

of  the  latest  and  most  effective  kind . 

The  Reading  strike  still  continues.  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  K.»of  L.  has  taken 
charge  of  the  men’s  side  and  offered  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  arbitration;  but  the  company  has  re¬ 
fused.  There  is  a  chance  that  the  miners  in 
other  sections  may  be  ordered  out,  so  as  to 
completely  stop  coal  production  in  Pa.  The 
owners  of  several  private  mines  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  offer  to  concede  the  advance  in  wages 
demanded;  but  the  men  won’t  work,  as  the 
coal  would  be  transported  on  the  Reading 
Railroad,  where  the  freight  handlers  are  on 
strike.  A  committee  of  Congress  is  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  struggle  which  condemns  82,000 
people  to  starvation.  Congress  can  do  noth¬ 
ing.  It  is  altogether  a  State  affair,  and  the 
Government  of  Pennsylvania  is  quite  subserv¬ 
ient  to  capitalists  and  monopolists  The 
public  are  getting  more  and  more  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  strikers .  . 

.  .  The  packing  house  of  the  Dupont  Powder 
Mills,  at  Wapwallopen,  28  miles  from  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa.,  blew  up  yesterday.  Four  men 
were  instantly  killed  and  20  more  more  or  less 

seriously  hurt  . The  following  from 

James  G.  Blaine  has  been  received  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee  : 

Florence,  Italy,  Jan.  25,  1888. 

B.  F.  Jones ,  Esq. ,  Chairman  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Committee. 

Sir: — I  wish  through  you  to  state  to  the 
members  of  the  Republican  party  that  my 
name  will  not  be  presented  to  the  National 
Convention,  called  to  assemble  in  Chicago  in 
June  next,  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  February  11,  1888. 

The  publication  of  the  Austro-German 
treaty  perturbed  Europe,  which  was  still  fur¬ 
ther  disturbed  by  an  intimation  that  the  Itali- 
co-German  treaty  made  the  same  provisions 
against  France  as  the  other  against  Russia. 
Monday  Bismarck  made  a  set  speech  for  near¬ 
ly  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  Reichstag  on  the 
political  aspect  of  Europe.  His  attitude  was, 
on  the  whole,  peaceful.  Russia  won’t  go  to 
war;  but  wants  an  army  ready  to  strengthen 
her  position  on  political  questions  that  may 
arise,  especially  iu  the  East.  Russia  has  no 
cause  for  quarrel  but  several  for  gratitude  to 
Germany.  Germany  and  Austria  are  natur- 
nal  allies.  France  has  shown  a  desire  for 
peace  by  electing  a  peace-loving  President. 
The  greatest  promoter  of  peace,  however,  is 
the  immense  military  power  of  Germany  and 
its  complete  readiness  for  war.  With  a  mill¬ 
ion  of  tne  best  trained,  equipped  and  officered 
soldiers  in  the  world  facing  Russia, and  a  mill¬ 
ion  more  facing  France,  with  two  millions  of 
the  landwher  behind  them  to  support  them 
and  fill  up  the  ranks,  Germany  fears  God 
and  nothing  else  in  the  world.  Of  course, 
after  such  a  speech  he  got  the  700,000  more 
troops  he  asked  for,  and  the  $70,000,000  to  fit 
them  for  the  field.  Privately  Bismarck  says 
he  doesn’t  expect  war  till  1892.  All  belliger¬ 
ent  countries,  except  Germany , he  considers  un¬ 
ready  now,  and  thinks  they  won’t ,  be  .  fully 
ready  till  then.  After  giving  Bismarck’B  opin¬ 


ion  about  the  prospects  for  war;wouldn’t  it  be 

presumption  to  give  ours? . General 

BoulaDger  has  again  become  the  hero  of  the 
populace  in  France.  He  is  wildly  cheered 

wherever  be  appears . A  cablegram  this 

morning  says  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  will 
leave  Canada  in  March,  and  Lord  Stanley 
will  enter  upon  his  duties  as  Governor  Gener¬ 
al  rn  the  same  month .  Russian  gener¬ 

als  advise  no  further  movements  of  troops 
westward . . .  Prince  Frederick  William,  eldest 
son  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  after  him  heir 
to  the  Imperial  Throne  of  Germany,  denies 
emphatically  that  he  is  in  favor  of  war  for 

glory .  Parliament  is  again  in  session  in 

London.  Irish  members  of  Parliament  who 
are  accused  of  having  violated  the  Crimes 
Act  during  recess,  and  who  have  hitherto 
evaded  arrest,  are  being  arrested  in  England; 
two  of  them  were  yesterday  arrested  at  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  they  were 
about  to  enter  to  take  their  seats — no  immu¬ 
nity  for  them  during  the  sessions  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Gladstone  has  returm  d  from  Italy  in 
prime  health  for  a  vigorous  Home  Rule  cam¬ 
paign . 

....  A  French,  Belgian  and  Dutch  syndicate 
are  said  to  be  agreed  to  negotiate  a  Russian 

loan  of  $150,000,000 . ...Russia  threatens 

to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Turkey  if 
the  latter  persists  in  sending  Kismil  Pasha  to 
Sofia  as  Turkish  Commissioner.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bulgaria  claims  that  the  Berlin  treaty 
provides  for  the  sending  of  a  Turkish  commis¬ 
sioner  to  Bulgaria,  and  that  failure  to  send  a 
commissioner  would  be  tantamount  to  assent¬ 
ing  to  the  independence  of  Bulgaria . 

The  British  War  office  has  issued  an  order 
directing  that  a  statement  be  prepared  at 
each  military  center  detailing  the  facilities 
for  summoning  the  reserves  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  battalions  from  the  depots  within 
48  hours  in  the  event  of  the  mobilizing  of  the 
army  becoming  necessary.  The  order  is  a 
precautionary  step  to  enable  a  new  mobiliza¬ 
tion  scheme  to  work  well  if  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  it  in  force . 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  February  11,  1888. 

The  appropriation  for  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations  runs  only  to  July  1,  1888. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  every  place  to 
apply  the  money  honestly  to  the  very  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  otherwise  no  more  appropriations 
may  be  made.  There  will  be  40  stations,  and 
every  farmer  who  applies  for  them  to  the  sev-' 
eral  stations,  is  entitled  to  receive  all  the 
bulletins  and  reports  issued  by  all  the  stations 
as  fast  as  published,  free  of  all  charge— even 
that  of  postage.  A  postal  card  to  each  will 
thus  secure  a  large  mass  of  agricultural  liter¬ 
ature  . 

....  The  total  receipts  of  milk  in  this  city  last 
year  were  5,663,201  cans  of  40  quarts  each 
with  an  equivalent  1,040,000  cans  more  in  the 
shape  of  cream  and  condensed  milk.  The 
creameries  probably  sent  indirectly  1,500,000 
cans  more  or  a  total  of  8,204,210  cans  of  40 
quart  each  or  328,128,400  quarts.  This  big 
lacteal  ocean  has  brought,  wholesale,  per.  2)4 
to  3%  cents  a  quart,  averaging,  perhaps,  2% 
cents" to  the  farmer  after  deducting  expenses. 
It  has  retailed  at  about  six  cents  at  the 
groceries  and  eight  cents  delivered — averag¬ 
ing.  say.  seven  cents.  Price  to  fanners  about 

$9,000,000;  price  to  retailers,  $23.000,000, - 

....  Wheat  reports  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Texas,  whence  wheat  crops  come  into  mar¬ 
ket  first,  are  favorable,  especially  those  from 

Tennessee .  Except  in  Michigan  there 

is  little  snow  on  the  Western  wheat  fields  just 
now.  Little  or  no  marketing  of  wheat  in  the 
spring  wheat  States  owing  to  the  bad  condi¬ 
tion  ojf  the  roads  ....  Plenty  of  rain  in 
California.  Farmers  parted  with  corn  free¬ 
ly  in  January,  especially  in  Iowa  and 
Nebraska,  which  bad  most  to  spare.  High 

prices  and  good  roads  favored  sales.  - 

Both  Chambers  of  thd  Swedish  Parliament 
have  passed  bills  imposing  a  duty  of  2)4 
crowns  per  100  kilos  or  foreign  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  corn,  peas  and  beans — a  crown  is  26.8 
cts:  A  kilo  is  2 1-5  pounds.  The  duty  on  flour 

is  made  nearly  double  as  much . . 

W.  D.  Hoard  says  that  Wisconsin  farmers 
will  build  2,000  additional  silos  the  coining 

summer  _ According  to  the  Auditor’s 

report,  the  sum  of  $26,255.32  was  paid  into  the 
Kentucky  State  treasury  in  1887  as  tax  upon 

studs . It  is  estimated  that  $100,000 

000  change  hands  annually  over  horse  races 
in  Australia.  There  are  250  registered  book¬ 
makers  iu  Victoria  alone . The  interna¬ 

tional  Range  Cattle  Association  has  called  a 
special  meetiug  to  be  held  at  Denver,  Colo., 
March  27,  to  consider  the  future  of  the  ranch¬ 
ing  industry . The  “cattle  drift”  from 

Eastern  Colorado,  the  Panhandle  and  North¬ 
eastern  New  Mexico,  since  cold  weather  set 
in, is  filling  the  Southern  ranges  with  the  great¬ 
est  diversity  of  brands  and  ear-marks  the 

country  there  has  seen  for  many  years . 

....  There  is  a  bill  in  the  Senate  and  another 
in  the  House,  at  Washington,  permitting  the 
the  importation  of  live  stock,  duty  free,  for 
breeding  purposes,  by  dealers  who  do  not 
intend  to  use  them  for  their  own  purposes, 
but  to  sell  them  to  others.  Both  bills  also 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  remit  all  duties  which  may  have 
accrued  against  the  importers.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Rural’s  expressed  de¬ 
sire . The  Agricultural  Society  of  Dela¬ 

ware  held  its  annual  session  at  Dover  last 
Tuesday,  and  re  elected  J.  Frank  Denny, 
President  and  D.  P.  Barnard,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  also  met.  M. 
Hayes,  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  his 
report,  advised  the  calling  of  a  public  meeting 
of  farmers  and  fruit-growers  to  discuss  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Delaware . 


Crops  &  i -Markets. 


i*  ,  ,  Saturday,  Feb.  11,  lb88.  i 

j*  The  February  _ statistical  report  of  the  De¬ 


partment  of  Agriculture,  a  summary  of  which 
has  been  telegraphed  from  Washington  this 
morn'ng,  relates  to  numbers  and  values  of 
farm  animals.  There  is  a  reported  increase  in 
horses,  mules  and  cattle,  and  a  decrease  in 
sheep  and  swine.  The  largest  rate  of  increase 
is  in  horses,  amounting  to  fully  five  per  cent., 
and  is  general  throughout  the  country,  though 
largest  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  aggregate 
exceeds  13,000,000.  The  increase  in  mules  av¬ 
erages  3)4  per  cent.  The  increase  in  cattle  is 
2)4  per  cent.,  corresponding  closely  with  ad¬ 
vances  in  population.  It  makes  the  aggregate 
over  49,000,000,  or  82  per  100  of  population. 
The  increase  is  nearly  as  large  in  milch  cows 
as  in  other  cattle.  In  sheep  the  decline  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  between  two  and  three  per  cent. , 
the  aggregate  of  flocks  being  about  43,500,000. 
There  is  a  smaller  decline  in  numbers  of 
swine — less  than  one  per  cent  — leaving  the 
aggregate  over  44,000,000.  Prices  of  horses 
and  mules  are  nearly  the  same  as  last  year, 
but  both  are  lower  than  in  the  year  1884,  when 
the  continuous  advance  from  1877  culminated. 
The  average  for  all  ages  is  $71.82  for  horses, 
and  $79.78  for  mules,  a  decrease  of  33  cents 
and  87  cents  respectively.’  From  1879  to 
1884  the  annual  estimates  of  prices  of  milch 
cows  and  of  other  cattle  advanced  yearly, 
and  the  decline  has  since  been  uninterrupted, 
without  exception  for  either  class  of  stock. 
The  fall  in  milch  cows  has  been  from  $26.08 
to  $24.65,  over  5  per  cent. ,  and  “oxen  and  other 
cattle”  from  $19.79  to  $17.79,  a  decline  of  10 
per  cent,  in  the  last  year.  In  sheep,  as  in  other 
stock,  the  annual  advance  was  quite  steady 
after  1879,  and  amounted  to  22  per  cent,  in 
four  years.  From  1883  to  1886  the  decline 
was. over  25  per  cent.,  or  from  $2.53  to  $1.91. 
The  next  year’s  average  was  $2.01  and  the 
present  average  $2.05  or  nearly  as  much  as  in 
the  depression  of  1879,  when  prices  were  the 
lowest  in  20  years.  There  has  been  an  advance 
in  the  average  for  swine  of  all  ages  from  $4  48 
to  $4.98  or  11  per  cent.  The  annual  advance 
was  continuous  from  1879  to  1883,  then  declin¬ 
ing  to  1886,  and  slightly  advancing  again 
since.  The  aggregate  value  of  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals  Is  $8,000,000  more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
totals  for  cattle  being  smaller  by  about  $64,- 
000,000,  for  sheep  a  trifle  smaller,  with  in¬ 
crease  in  those  for  horses,  mules  and  swine. 
The  horses  represent  $946,000,000,  the  'mules 
$175,000  000,  the  cattle  $978,0u0,000,  swine 
$221,000,000  and  sheep  $88,000,000;  a  grand 
aggregate  of  $2,409,000,000  for  these  classes  of 
domestic  animals  on  farms  and  ranches. 

During  the  week  wheat  has  gone  off  1  cent., 
with  a  tendency  to  firmness,  due  to  better  ex¬ 
port  enquiry  at  the  close.  According  to  Brad- 
street,  exports,  wheat  and  flour,  both  coasts, 
this  week  (to  February  10)  equal  2,254,840 
bushels  of  wheat,  about  600,000  bushels  more 
than  last  week.  Russia’s  new  wheat  crop 
promises  to  exceed  that  of  last  year  by 
one-third,  or  about  63,000,000  bushels. 
Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic  have 
each  doubled  their  exports  of  wheat  and 
of  Indian  corn  within  six  years,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  six  years.  The  outlook  is 
for  a  decline  of  from  300,000  to  500,000  bushels 
of  wheat  iu  the  “official”  visible  supply  report 
next  Monday. 

A  San  Francisco  circular  announces  the 
shipment  of  wool  eastward  from  that  port 
last  year  at  29.225,204  pounds,  as  against  34,- 
193.364  in  1886  and  42,550,242  in  1885.  A  large 
attendance  is  reported  from  the  London  sales, 
and  bidding  has  been  active  from  the  start, 
save  for  the  last  day  or  two. 

The  Boston  market,  according  to  Brad- 
street’s,  is  more  in  sellers’  favor  than  for 
many  weeks.  Manufacturers  are  taking 
stock  for  their  present  needs,  and  are  antici¬ 
pating  the  future  to  some  extent  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  quotations.  There  is  a  particulai  ly  good 
request  for  Michigan  X  fleeces,  which  have 
sold  in  some  instances  at  an  advance  of  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  for  combing  wool,  both 
washed  and  unwashed,  and  for  pulled  stock. 
The  market  for  Australian  wool  is  firm,  with 
light  offerings  and  short  supplies  in  store. 

The  sales  of  the  week  in  Boston  are  reported 
at  3,182.800  pounds,  as  compared  with  3.373,000 
pounds  last  week  and  2,433,000  pounds  in  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  ago.  At  Philadel¬ 
phia  the  market  has  relapsed  into  dullness. 
Only  4~4,000  pounds  wore  sold  this  week,  as 
against  891,000  pounds  last  week  and  535,000 
pounds  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 
Bids  for  good-sized  lines  have  been  made  in 
some  cases,  but  were  generally  )4  to  lc.  below 
the  lowest  view  of  sellers.  There  is  a  steadier 
feeling  among  holders,  but  no  quotable  change 
in  the  market. 

The  receipt  of  hogs  at  Chicago  have  been 
light.  The  packing  in  the  West  is  still  being 
diminished  as  compared  with  season  of  1886-87, 
There  are  three  weeks  more  packing  to  com¬ 
plete  the  winter  season,  and  the  diminished 
number  of  hogs  and  their  diminished  weight 
and  yield  of  lard,  against  augmented  domestic 
consumption  and  76,280,749  pounds  diminished 
hog  products  exported  since  November  1  last, 
will  have  in  the  end  their  legitimate  effect  on 
values. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Wbek  Ending 
February  11, 1888. 

An  Illinois 'Subscriber.— L  R.— C.  J.  B.-T.  McA.— 
E.  O.  N.  J.-W.  H.  S.-A.  P.-R.  il  M.-H.  D.  B.-J.  E. 
A. -Miss  L.  C.  G.,  see  next  number- W.  R. — H.  L.  w., 
thanks.— Geo.  N  Earl,  answer  in  R.-N.  Y.  in  a  week 
or  so.— K.  S.  C..  thanks.— H.  S.  C.-J.  H.-M.  A.  H.-C. 
A.  U.,  thanks. -A  H.  II.  -C.  E.  F.-H.  S.  H.-J.  E.  R.— 

N.  C.  T.  F.  L.-E.  D.  C.-W.  B.  V.-  W.  H  S.-J.  S.-E. 

O.  N.  J.,  thanks.— E.  H.  N  — W.  H.  Fletcher,  thanks.— 
H.  H.  P.-J.  C.  Jr.-H.  H.-C.  L.  T.-W.  A.  S.-C.  W. 

G.  -T.  M.-J.  E.  T.  -C.  C.-E.  D  Z.-A.  Me  M.-  N.  E.  E„ 
thanks  — E.  T.  H.— D.  A.  K.,  thanks.— R  B.  C.  T.  T. 
W  — C.  H.  A.-D.  P.  R.-G  L.  A— P.  H  J.-H.  S.  B.- 
Mrs.  M  E.  W.-R.  H.-P.  W.-U.  J.  B.-M.  U.-G.  W. 
A.-J.  A.  C.— vv.  G.  C.— E.  M.  A.-O.  McC.— H.  C.  G.— 
E.  Y.  L  -D.  B.  W.-G.  W.-O.  H.  H.-F.  M.-E  Y  L.-G. 
E  M„  thank  you  — L.  V.  VV.— J.  H.— A.  N,  Foster, 
thanks.— A  C.  J.  B.  B. — C.— A  P.  D  —  E.  W.— J.  S. — A. 
L.  J.  A  E.  M.  C.-E.  L.  T.  H.  W.  C.-C.  M.  M.-H. 

H.  H.-K.  A.-R.  S.-M.  P.  A.  C.,  thanks— G  D.  H.-H. 
H.  B.  &  Co.,  thanks. -W.  M.  P.— W.  O.  D.-E.  P.  N.-C. 
S.  R  ,  thanks.— F.  G.— T.  H.  H.-A.  S.  J.-B.  F.  L.,we 
have  no  faith  in  the  aciv’t.— E.  R.  B.— G.  J.  T.— G.  W. 
W.-W.  C.  A.-H.  H.-A .  L.  D.-J.  G.-W.  E.  F. 
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THE  RUSAL  U*8IW»¥©Bf?18. 


A  Sutltlen  Change  of  Weather  will  often 
bring  on  a  cough.  The  irritation  which  induces 
ooughing  is  quickly  subdued  by  “Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches,"  a  simple  aud  effective  cure  for  all  throat 
troubles.  Price,  25  cents  per  box.— Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday ,  Feb.  11, 1868. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 


Uplands. 

and  Gulf. 

Texas. 

Ordinary . 

. 

7*6 

8trict  Ordinary. 

. S*i 

B96 

Good  Ordinary.. 

9  5-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  11-16 

9  13-16 

Low  Middling... 

.  .  10*6 

10  M 

8trict  Low  Middling.  10  7-16 

10  9-16 

Middling . 

.  ...  1096 

1034 

Good  Middling... 

.  10*6 

li 

8trict  Good  Middling.. .11*6 

n*4 

Middling  Fair.... 

.  11*6 

U96 

Fair . 

. 12*6 

12)4 

8TAINKD. 

Good  Ordinary.. 

...7  11-16  .  Low  Middling.  . 

..  9 

5-16 

Strict  Good  Ord.. 

...896  1  Middling . 

..  10 

8-16 

Hay  and  straw.— Ha v— The  demand  was  tolera 
bly  good  and  with  lighter  receipts;  the  tone  of  the 
market  was  steady.  Cnotce  Timotny  per  1U0  tb,80@35c; 
No  1,  75@-'0c:  So.  2,  65@75c:  Clover  mixed,  60*70c; 
clover  50@60c:  shipping,  60@65c.  Straw.— Long  rye 
95e@$l;  short  do.  6U@65c;  oat,  5O@60c. 

Hops— A  generally  dull  market,  but  with  previous 
figures  current.  N.  Y.  State  new,  best,  12®  Me,  do 
do,  medium  to  prime,  lOetllc;  do  common,  8*9c,  do 
1896,  5*7c;  Pacific  Coast,  crop  1887,  common  to  choice 
8@12c:  do  H'U  common  to  good  6@8c.  Foreign-Ger- 
maus,  crop  1987,  18@2oe. 

Poultry  —  livh..— Live  poultry  is  in  moderate  sale. 
Fowls  and  chickens  are  a  trifle  easier  and  all  others 
unchanged.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were  1,482 
pgs.  There  Is  a  fair  activity,  with  values  held  firm, 
more  particularly  on  the  best  lots.  Fowls,  Jersey, 
State,  aud  Pennsylvania,  per  tb,  10@10>6c;  fowls, 
Western,  per  lb.  10@10*6c  roosters,  old,  per  Ib.  5@6e; 
turkeys,  per  lb  8«.10c;  ducks,  western  pel  pair,  60® 
80c;  chickens,  near-by  per  lb.  9®  10c;  do,  western,  per 
ib,9@10c;  geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  10@1  40. 

Poultry.— DRKSSKD.-Turkeys  fancy,  per  pound,  at 
12@13c;  do  good  to  choice,  10@l2c,  fowls,  Jersey, 
lie;  fowls,  western,  9*10c:  Squabs,  white,  per 
doz,  $1  00(34  50;  Squabs,  dark,  per  doz,  $2  50@2  75; 
ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  lb,  —  @— c;  do 
Jersey,  choice,  14@15c;  do  State  12®15c;  do  western,  10 
@>14c;  Geese,  good  to  choice,  per  ib ,  8@12c:  chickens, 
Philadelphia,  b; oilers,  22@26e;  dodo  roasters,  16@— c: 
dodo,  per  lb,  13@15c:  do  Jersey,  choice,  per  lb,  18 
@15c;  do  and  fowls,  western,  per  lb,  10@llc;  do 
state,  10@llc. 

Gamk.— Wild  ducks. canvas,  per  pair,  $4@5;  do  red¬ 
head.  $2  50®  3  25,  do  mallard.  8O@90c;  do  teal,  40@6uc; 
English  Snipe,  per  doz.  $1@2  00. 

Beans.  —  Marrows,  new,  $2  58@2  90,  medium,  choice 
new,  $2  60;  pea  new.  $2  60;  red  kidneys,  $2  20;  white 
kidneys  choice,  $2  50;  foreign,  mediums,  $2  G0@2  25; 
do  marrows,  $2  20@2  40;  California  Lima,  $2  3u®2  35; 
green  peas,  new,  $1  o5. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Vegetables.— Quotations  are  for;  Potatoes.- State 
Burbank,  per  bbl.  #2  25(32  40.  State  Hebron,  $2  40(32  50; 
State  Peerless,  per  bbl.  $2  40(32  50;  State  Rose, 
$2  5U(»2  75;  Scotch.  Magnum,  per  sack,  $2  25® 2  30: 
Nova  Scotia,  per  bbl,  $2  40*2  50;  Euglish.  S2  15(32  20; 
sweet.  Jersey  per  bbl.  #4  00(34  50  Unions,  Con¬ 
necticut  red  per  bbl  $4  00.34  50  do.  Orange  County 
red,  per  bbl,  $3  50@4;  do  Bermuda,  per  crate,  $3 a  3  25. 
do,  yellow,  per  bbl.,  $3  50(j4  00:  Turnips,  per  bbl  90c 
<3$1:  Kale,  per  bol,  $1  25.  Cabbages,  per  100,  Oa.12; 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate’  tfl  75;  spinacn,  per  bbl, 
$2  25®  4;  string  beans,  per  crate,  $1  to  4. 

Fruits. —  r  kksh. — Apples  continue  firm  with  moder¬ 
ate  arrivals  and  the  best  lots  inquired  for.  Grapes  are 
slow  of  sale.  Cranberries  have  a  limited  sale,  but 
prices  are  held  unchanged.  Apples.  Greening.  $2  25 
ta.3  25;  do  Baldwins  $2  50<*3  25:  do  inferior,  per 
bbl  $1  50.o$2  2>;  Grapes,  per  lb,  335c.  cranberries, 
Cape  Cod,  fair  to  prune,  per  bbl.  $8<®U  00;  do  do  do 
common,  per  bbl.  »6@?  00:  do  Jersey,  per  crate.  $2  50 
(33  25  oranges,  Florida,  fancy,  per  box,  $3  75@6  00  do 
do  choice  (3  25®3  50  do  do,  fair  to  good,  $2  50*3; 
do  do  common,  $1  75® 2  Oil. 

Fruits. —  Dried.— The  market  generally  is  un¬ 
changed.  Evaporated  apples  are  wanted  only  in  a 
light  way.  Sun  dried  sliced  are  in  moderate  request 
with  Slate  steady.  Quarters  are  sustained  in  price. 
Apples.- Evaporated,  choice  to  fancy,  8*6@10c;  do 
common  to  prime,  evaporated  7  8^c;  do  sliced,  new, 
5<a.6*6c;  do  chopped,  2*6  < * 294c;  do  cores  and  skins, 
1*4®134<-';  Apples.State, quarters, new, 5*6®  6*6c;  Cherries 
—  pitted,  l7®2lc;  Raspberries— evaporated,  new,  22 
(®24c  do  sun-dried.  20®21e:  Blackberries,  8*6e.  Huckel- 
berrles  new.  lOtallc;  Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled.  17® 
20c  Peaches,  sun-cried,  unpeeled.  6@6*6e;  Plums, 
State,  10*l2c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  in  moderate  sale.  Fancy  hand 
picked  quoted  at  4 34c  aud  farmers’  grades  at  3®;-, -Re; 
hickory  nuts  at  $1  75®2  per  bush. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes. — Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice,  White  per  bush, 
80  to  85c;  do  fair  to  good.  70®75c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  80  n  88c;  do  do  fair  to  good, 
73  to  75c;  Hebrons,  choice,  75  to  80c;  do  fair  to  good,  70 
to  73c. 

Boston.— Aroostook  Hebrons  and  rose,  $1  per  bush; 
Vermont  and  New  York  rose  90c;  do  Burbank.  90c; 
northern  prolitics  85®90e;  provincial  hebrons  and  rose 
85c  do  chenangoes  and  whites  7.">ia8('c;  scotch  pota¬ 
toes  7u@75c.  sweet  potatoes  $8  75  per  bbl.  Vegetables. 
—Beets  75c  per  bush,  cabbages  $1 75*2  per  bbl;  carrots 
40 a  5  c  per  bush:  onions  $3  75  for  natives  and  $2  50®8 
for  New  Yors- marrow  squash,  $1  25  per  bbl;  turban 
$1  50  per  bbl  Hubbard  $175:  turnips  40c  per  bush: 
White  French  and  St.  Andrew  $1  25  ber  bbl;  radish  50 
@6Uc  per  doz:  parsnips  87c  a$l  per  bush;  cauliflower 
$2®3  per  doz  celery  $1  50  u.2  per  doz;  spinach  $1  12  to 
150  per  bush.  Apples  -Fancy  table  appies  $3  50®4  50 
per  bbl  spy  aud  spitz  $2*3  25:  Greenings,  Baldwins 
and  such  $2(«3,  common  No.  2  apples  $1®1  75;  Evapo¬ 
rated  apples  are  worth  from  9i*lle  per  lb;  sun-dried 
4  to  5c. 


PROVISION  MARKETS.  * 


New  York.— Provisions.— Pork. -Mess, quoted  $15  00 
@15  50  for  one  year  old;  short  clear,  *16  75@19, 

Extra  Prime,  $13  00;  Prime  mess  nominal,  family 
mess,  $15  50*16  50.  Beef—  City  Extra  India  Mess,  in 
tes  ,  <15«r  18  Extra  Mess.  In  barrels,  $7(38;  Packet,  $8 
@8  50  per  bbl  aud  $12  75  in  tes;  Plate,  $8@8  25.  Family 
Mess,  $9® 9  50.  Beef  Hams.— Quoted  at  $lb  50®  17.  cut 
Meats.  Pickled  bellies  12  tb  average,  7*6c:  Pickled 
Bellies,  12  Ib  quoted  7*6c;  696@634cfor  Pickled  Sltoul 
994®  lUe  for  Pickled  Hams;  Smoked  Meats,  Hams, 
Smoked  Shoulders, 7*6@796c  Dressed  hogs.-  City 
Heavy  to  Ligbi.  7(»7*4c. Pigs,  7*Hc.  Lard.  City  steam 
7.75c:  Refined,  7.90c:  Continent  8.75c;  South  American 
7.75c.  Cuba:  February,  7.98c,  March.  7.95  to  7.98c; 
April,  7.98®8c;  May,  8.02®8.06c;  June,  8.09c;July.  8.12  to 
8.16c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.- Beef.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  $9(o  9  50;  do  packets,  $8@8  50;  Smoked  beef, 
12@i3c.  Beef  hams,$1750@18  50.  Pork.— Mess,  $16@16  50; 
do  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50:  do,  do,  family,  $16  00 
@17  00.  Hams— smoked, ll*6(8T2*6c  doS.  P.cured  in  tes, 
10@llc;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,8*6@9c-  do  smoked 
9*6@10c;  shouluers  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  6*6@  -c; 
do  smoked,  7@?*4c:  shoulders, pickle  cured, 7*4@7*6e  do 
smoked,  8*4@8*6e;  bellies  In  pickle,  9@9*6c:  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10®  I0*6c.  LAHD.-Steady  City  Refined,  $8  50: 
do,  Steam,  $7  87*6. 


St  louis.— Previsions,— Pork,  new  mess,  815  0C 
Lard,—  $7  45.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  Shoul 
ders,  $6  50;  Long  clear,  $7  87*6:  clear  ribs,  *8  00 
short  clear,  $8  25.  Bacon-  Boxed  Shoulders,  $6  56 
Long  clear,  $8  25:  clear  ribs,  *8  37*6@8  45;  short  clear 
$8  50  to  8  60,  Hams,  at  $10  50@12. 


Chicago.— Mess  Pork.-$14  15@14  20.  I.ARD.-Per 
100  lbs,  $7  67*4.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  87  47*4;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $6  00@6  05;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $7  90*7  95. 


New 

il@32c; 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

York.—  Butter—  Creamery.— Elgin  extra. 
Pennsylvania,  best,  31@32c;  Western,  best 


29cf  do,  prime.  25  to  27c;  do,  good,  21  to  23c 
do  poor.  18@20c.  do  June,  17®  21c;  State  dairy 
-Half-firkins,  tubs,  best,  25@27c;  do  do  prime. 
28,»24c:  do  do.  fine,  good,  20@2‘7c;  Welsh 
tubs  best,  — c;  do  do  fine,  23@25c;  do  do  good,  20  to 
22c:  firkins  and  tubs,  best,  —  @25c:  do  do  fine,  22®24c; 
dodo  good,  20®  21c.  do  do  poor,  17@18c;  firkins,  best, 
— (3  23c;  do  fine,  21@22c;  do  good,  19  to  20c; 
Westtrn— Imitation  creamery,  best.  23@25c;  do, 
line,  20@22c;  Western  dairy,  fine,  21®22c;  do, 
fair,  17@19e;  do  do  poor,  15  to  16c;  do,  factory, 
best,  23<323*4c:  do  do  prime,  19®  20c;  do  do  good,  17@ 
18c  do,  poor,  14*4@16c;  rolls,  15@20. 

Cheese.— Factory,  Fancy,  white.  12*6@1294c:  do  do 
colored,  12J4@l2*6c;  choice  do,  U94@T2c;do,  good, 11*4® 
ll*6c:  light  skims,  best,  8@10c:  do  common  2(aTc; 
Ohio  factory,  fine,  ll94@12c;  Skims  Pennsylvania, 
1  to  2c. 

Eggs.— Near-by,  —  to  23*6c;  southerns,  fresh  21*6c- 
Western,  fresh  23*6c;  limed,  12*6c;  late  packed,  17c: 
early  packed,  12c. 

PHiLADELriHA.  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery,  extra.  30@31c;  western  do  do,  S0(331e;  H  C.  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra,  25@24c;  packing  butter,  10@lSc. 
Cheese.  Firm.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  12%@13c;  Ohio 
flats,  choice,  -@12c:  do  fair  to  prime,  ll*4@U34c. 
Eggs  were  dull,  Penn,  firsts,  21*6c;  Ohio  and  other 
western  firsts.  21*6c. 

Chicago,  Ill —Butter.- Fancy  Creamery,  22@31c; 
dairy,  16*6®  26c.  Eggs.— 22*4 «o24c.  Per  doz. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Eggs,  22c.  Butter — Unchanged 
Creamery,  25®  30c;  Dairy,  15  to  24c. 

Boston. — Western  creamery  extras,  30@82c;  extra 
firsts,  26  to  29c;  firsts,  20(®2-c;  Vermont  and  New 
York  State  extra,  28  to  30c;  fall  extras,  26  to  28c;  extra 
firsts.  23@25c;  eastern  extras  28@30c;  extra  firsts.  25@ 
27c;  firsts,  20  to  24c:  seconds,  17  to  18c  dairy  extras  in 
good  lone  at  24c;  extra  firsts.  20  to  23c;  firsts,  18  to  20c; 
seconds,  lb  to  17c:  long  dairies  18  to  20c,  western  dairy 
14  to  2lc:  imitation  creamery  20  to  25c;  Franklin  Co., 
Mass.,  creamery  extras,  30  to  32c;  do  dairy  extrrs,  27c 
firsts,  24  to  26c;  seconds,  17  to  20c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— Ungraded  red,  89@91*4c;  No.2 
Red,  88*4® 89c  store  and  elevator;  90*4  to  9(  %e  afloat 
No.  2  Red,  for  February,  88*40;  do  March  89*4@8J*4c; 
do  April,  90*4®90*4c:  do  May  91*4<391  l-16c,  do  June 
91*4®  91*4c;  do  for  July.  90%e;  do  for  Au  gust,90*4@9*4c; 
do  for  Sep. ember  91c;  do  October,  92e;  do  November, 
93c:  do  for  December.  93  15-L6®  94*4c.  orn.-  Ungraded 
Mixeo  and  white,  60*4® 63c  No.  3  58c;  steamer,  58*4c 
in  elevator-  59*4c  delivered:  No.  2  59 *40  In  elevator; 
60*4®  6094c  delivered;  No.  2  for  February,  59*4c  do  for 
March,  58*4@59*4c:  do  for  April,  59*4c.  do  for  May.  59@ 
59  7-16e:  do  for  June,  59@  5936c:  do  July.  59*4  do  August, 
6044(3 0054c:  do  September,  60*6@6l*4c.  Oats— No.3,  3?*4c; 
do  white  39cc;  No.  2,  88®3J*6c,  do  white,  39*4@41c;  No. 

1  white,  42c :  Mixed  Western,  39@41c;  white  do  41  to 
47c:  No.  2  February  3754c;  do  March,  375jC:  do  May,  3754 
to 38c:  No,  2  white  February, 39*4  to  39J4c;do  March,  39*4 
to  3994c.  do  May  39*4  to  39-%c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  89*4, «  8954c,  do  M  arch  90*4  to  90*6c,  do  for  April, 
91*4'«91  *4c;  do  for  May,92*4@92*4c.  Corn— Steamer  so.  2 
Mixed  in  grain  depot,  53c:  Steamer  No.  2  yellow  in 
grain  depot,  58c,  .\o.  2  high  Mixed  and  yellow  in  grain 
depot  at  58c;  No.  2  Mixed  for  February,  5?94@58*4c;  do 
for  March  57*6®58*4C;  do  for  April  09*4®59c  do  for 
May,  b854@59*4c,  uats.— Rejected  white,  85*4  No  3 
white,  40*4c;  No.  2  white,  41*6@4194c,  Ungraded  white, 
42c. 

Boston,  Mass.— Corn— Steamer  Yellow,  6434@6594c; 
Oats— No.  1  White,  45*4@46*4c;  No.  2  do  — @44c; 
No  3  do  42@42*4e.  Shorts,  Middlings  per  ton, 
$22@24;  Winter  shorts,  $23@23  25. 

Buffalo.  N.Y.— Wheat.  Winter  wheat— No.  2  Red 
Michigan,  8894@89c;  No.l  White  Michigan,  90c  asked  on 
track.  Corn -No.  2  yellow  54*6@5434c;  No.  3  yellow 
54*4*51*60;  No.  2  54@54*4c;  No.  3  5354  to  54c  on  track; 
Oats.— No.  2  white,  38*4a38*4c,  No.  3  white  37®3?*4c; 
No.  2  mixed,  35*4@ (554c  on  track.  Barley.— Choice 
Michigan  88c;  No.  2  Canada,  91c;  No  3  extra,  89c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  75*4@7654c;  No. 
3  do  b6««b7c;  No.  2red  at  7754c,  No.  2  corn,  47c.  No. 

2  oats,  28@29c;  No.  2  Rye,  60;  No.  2  Barley,  80@S2c 

ST.  Louis,  Mo.— Wheat— No.  2  Red  Cash,  79*4  to  8054c; 
March. 30*4c;  May,  8154@82*4e.  Corn-Cash,  45@45*4c; 
February,  45c.  March  45*4c;  May,  4654@47*4C.Oats-Cash 
29*4@2954c;  May,  29*4c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Feb.  11,  1888. 

Beeves.— Chicago  Steers,  1387  It  at  $5  25;  do  1405  lb, 
at  $2  50  do  do  "2911b  at  $4  70:  do  1260  lb  at  $4  65;  do, 
llg3  lb  at  $4  52*4:  Chicago  Steers  1302  lb  at  $5  10,  do 
1330  lb  at  $4  95:  do  1.252  1b.  *4  90  do  1260  Ib  at  $4  60; 
do  1156  lbs  ib  at  #4  40;  do  1093  lb  at  at  $4  25:  Oxen, 
1790  lb  at  $4  25;  Chicago  Steers,  I2l31b  at  $4  60.  Indiana 
steers  11  8  tbs  at  $4  50;  Chicago  do  1333  Ib,  at  $5  05; 
do  1353  lb  at  $4  85,  do.  1221  lb  at  $4  70:  do  1237  lb  at 
$4  60  do  1079  lbto  $4  55;  Oxen  1900  lb  at  at  $4  70.  West- 
rn  bulls  13U1  lb  at  $3;  do  1120®|1536  lb  at  $3  15@8  50; 
St.  Louis  stf  ers  1376  lb  at  $5.  do  1362  Ib  at  $4  85;  do 
1180  lb  ai  $1  t>5;  Chicago  steers  1220  tb  at  $5;  do  1271 
lb  at  $4  80:  do  1274  it.  at  $4  i5.  do  1838  lb  at  $4  70, do  1252 
lb  at  $4  65,  do  1245  lb  at  *4  50;  do  1183  at  $4  25  Penn¬ 
sylvania  steers  1226  lb  at  $5  Chicago  Steers  1317  lb  at 
$5  10;  Chicago  bulls  1400  Di  at  $2  30. 

Calves.— Western  calves,  44*  lb  at  3*£c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Ohio  sheep.  76  lb  at  5%c  per  Eb; 
Ohio  Lambs,  71  lb  at  6*4e  jState  Sheep,  83  lb  at  5*4c: 
western  do  85  lb,  at.5*6c;  State  sheep  and  Lambs,  73 
lo  at  5*$;  State  Sheep,  90  lb,  at  5 *4e.  State  lambs,  (poor) 
60  lb  at  5*£c:  do  75  ib,  696c;  Michigan  sheep,  96  ib  at 
$5  ,0,  do  lambs,  75  lb  at  $6  90. 

Hogs.— Western  Pigs,  93  lb  at  5*£c  per  ft. 

Chicago.— Cattle.-  Steers.  $3  U0@4  90:  Stockers  and 
feeders,  $2  40@3  50;  Cows,  bulls  and  Mixed,  $180® 
3  10;  Texas  cattle,  $2  35  (to  4  00.  Hogs.  Mixed  $5  15 
®,5  50;  Heavy,  $5  35@5  75;  Light,  $5  00@535,  skips, 
$3  2r@4'80.  Sheep.— Natives,  $3 10@5 15;  Western,  $4  75 
@5  15:  Texans,  $3@4;  Lambs,  $4  25@6  25. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Cattle.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  $4  40@5  85;  Fair  to  Good,  $3  90@4  50;  Butchers’ 
Steers,  medium  to  Choice,  *3  10@4  25,  stockers 
and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  $2  00,6  3  25;  Rangers  or¬ 
dinary  to  good,  $2  25*4  20.  Hogs.— Choice  heavy 
ana  Butchers’  Selections,  $5  50@5  65;  Packing  and 
Yorkers  medium  to  prime,  $5  15@5  55;  Light  Grades, 
ordinary  to  Good,  $4  85*5  15.  Sheep.— Fair  to  Choice. 
$8  80@5  35. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


JO  hits 

PAYS  the  FREICHT 

5  Ton  Wanon  Scales, 

lr«m  Lerera,  Steal  Saarlngc  3ra» 

Tara  Baaa  am*  Beau  Sox  far 


Brarr  Sima  Semla  ft?  hot  price  li- 
namuem  thic  jape1-  mad  mddres., 

i09«  flr  BI9GHAMTBN, 
>AI  W.  H  A  VI  TON  N.  V. 


HPI  P  WANTED.  $‘25  a  week  and  expen- 
ses  paid.  Steady  work,  New  goods 
Samples  free  J.JF.  1111.1.  &  CO.,  A  ugusta,  Me. 


32  COLUMN  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

BOOK  of  LOVELY  SAMPLE  CARDS, 

Alphabet  of  Success,  635  Conundrums,  etc.,  big  lot  of 
humorous  stories  and  full  outfit,  all  for  only  2  cents,  and  our  splendid  caper  for 
loung  peoplo  with  26  fino  engravings  sent  lroo.  HILL  TUB.  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


HIDDENNAME  CARDS, 

cr«u,  album  veraa*.  and  tha  largest  and  Rnaataamplo  book  of  new  ,tyU 
cords  aver  ntaued.  All  for  a  2-cant  stamp.  Staam  Card  Works, Station  IS,  0$ 


CREAMER  Y— For  Sale— Creamery  and  Cheese 
Factory  complete,  good  order,  capacity  10,000 
pounds  milk  per  day,  only  one  in  county,  fine 
country  surrounding, 221  miles  free  pikes,  returns  show 
7,816  milch  cows  in  county.  A  bargain.  Address 

JAMES  NEA.L1S,  Lebanon,  Indiana, 


is  this  season  the  grandest  ever  issued,  con¬ 
taining  three  colored  plates  and  superb  il¬ 
lustrations  of  everything  that  is  new,  useful 
and  rare  in  Seeds  and  Plants,  with  plain 
directions  of  “How  to  grow  them,”  by  Peter 
Henderson.  This  Manual,  which  is  a  book 
of  140  pages,  we  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  25  cents  (in  stamps.)  To  all  so  remitting 
25  cents  for  the  Manual  we  will,  at  the  same 
time,  send  free  by  mail,  in  addition,  their 
choice  of  any  one  of  the  following  novelties, 
the  price  of  either  of  which  is  25  cents : — One 
packet  of  the  new  Green  and  Gold  Water¬ 
melon,  or  one  packet  of  new  Succession 
Cabbage,  or  one  packet  of  new  Zebra  Zinnia, 
or  one  packet  of  Butterfly  Pansy,  or  one 
packet  of  new  Mammoth  Verbena,  or  one 
plant  of  the  beautiful  Moonflower,  (see 
illustration),  on  the  distinct  understanding, 
however,  that  those  ordering  will  state  in 
what  paper  they  saw  this  advertisement. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


35  &  37  Cortlandt  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

LEADING  SPECIALTIES. 


ALL  VARIETIES,  SIZES  AND  PRICES 

FINE  EVER-BLOOMING  PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING  AND  MOSS  ROSES. 

NEW  AND  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS 
HARDY  PLANTS.  New  Moon  Flower,  Clematis, 
Spring  Bulbs,  JAPAN  LILIES,  New  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  our  WONDERFUL  ORNAMENTAL 
VEGETABLES.  Everything  tent  safely  by  mail 
or  express  to  ait  points,  we  offer  Choice  NEW 
THINCSaud  STERL  INC  NO  V ELTI  ES  in  all 
departments.  Our  N  E  W  C  U I D  E ,  100  pp„  elegantly 
illustrated,  describes  over  1500  NEWEST  ar  d 
CHOICEST  Varieties  Of  ROSES,  SEEDS, 
PLANTS  and  BULBS,  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them  Free.  If  you  wish  to  plant  anything,  send 
forit.  20  Years  Established.  Over  60  Largo 
Greenhouses.  THE  DINCEE  St  CONARD  CO. 
ROSE  GROWERS,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


s 


IBLEV’S  TESTED  SEED 


lUf 

all  the  latent  novelties  and  stand 
aid  virieties  of  Garden,  Field  and 
Flown  Seed: i  Gardeners  every- 
a  hert  should  consult  it  before 

Xurchasinp .  St  Dcks  p ure  and  fresh-prices  reasonable, 
ddress  l  lirum  Sibley  <&  Co., 

ltocheiter.  N.  or  C'lilcugo,  Ills# 


S 


My  Illustrated 

Seed  Potato 

CATALOGUE 

Describes  choice  New  and 
Staple  Sorts,  grown  in  famed 
Aroostook.  It  names  special 
Low  Freights ,  and  tells  how  I 
plant  well  with  one  barrel 
seed  to  the  acre.  Sent 
free.  Address, 

GEO,  W.  P.  JERRARD 

CARIBOU,  ME. 


THE  “UIRIGO” 

TURNIP  BLOOD  BELL 

The  seed  of  this  most  excellent  variety  of  Extra 
Early  Beet  is,  for  the  first  time,  placed  upon  the 
market,  but  in  a  limited  quantity. 

It  Is  a  rich,  blood-red  beet  with  a  single  tap  root;  of 
fine  grain  and  flavor,  and  is  earlier  than  either  the 
Egyptian  or  Eclipse.  It  originated  with  a  leading 
market  gardener,  and  was  brought  to  perfection 
by  him  after  ten  years  of  careful  cultivation . 

Per  Packet,  10c;  Per  Ounce,  40c. 

For  sale  only  by 

Kendall  &  Whitney, 

Portland,  Maine. 


For  1888  is  better  than  ever,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  person  contemplating  buying  C  C  C  R  C 

PLANTS  BULBS  ■  tains  3  Colored  plates, 

thousands  of  Illustrations,  and  nearly, 150  pages,  telling 
what  to  boy,  and  where  to  get  it,  and  naming  lowest  prices 
for  honest  goods.  Price  of  GUIDE  only  )()  cents,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Certificate  good  for  10  cents  worth  of  Seeds. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CULTIVATION  OF  CORN! 

EXPERIMENTS  at  the  Iowa  State  Agricultu¬ 
ral  College,  Illustrated,  mailed  free.  Address, 

ENTERPRISE  CO.,  Sandwich,  Ill. 


POL'  LiTR  Y.  A  few  pairs  and  trios  P.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes  from  my  breeding  stockatSl  50 each.  Or¬ 
der  at  once.  Saybrook  V  alley  Poultry  Yds,  Oak  Hill, 


NEW  FIELD  COkN! 


WONDERFUL  NEW  PRUITS  !  Globe, 
Ford’s  Late,  White  and  John  Haas  Peach:  Jessie, 
Mammoth  and  Itasca  Strawberries;  all  klndsof 
Fruit  Trees  and  bestSmall  Fruits  at  FAIRVIEW 
NURSERIES.  Estab.  1835.  Oldest  in  the  State.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

C>  *1.  PEKK1NS,  Moorestowu,  N.  J. 


The  Best  CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER  in  the  world. 
Satisfact  ion  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp 
for  eirc  alar  aud  price,  S.  i»'  M  A  COM  HER, 
Adams,  Grand  Isle  Co..  Vt. 


w  k  i.  v  w  True  Seeds,  at  J  ust  Prices. _  _ 

Geo.  H.  Colvin,  Seed  Grower,  Dalton,  Pa. 


FARMERS  sow  phosphate  in  rows  or  broadcast 
with  the  1-uorse  2-row  fertilizer.  Circulars. 

J.  I.  DU  BOIS.  JH„  Freehold,  N.  J. 


GONE  TO  SEED. 

Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List  of 
Choice  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  year  1888. 

Now  ready  and  Sent  Free  to  all  applicants.  Special 
Inducements  to  Market  Gardeners  and  others  re¬ 
quiring  Seeds  of  Reliable  Quality  in  large  quantity, 
R.  D.  Hawley  &  Co  ,  Seddsmen.  Importers,  Growers, 
and  Retail  Dea'ers,  498  aud  SIX)  Main  St ,  Hartford, 
Conn.  If  you  will  mention  this  paper  you  will  receive 
an  Extra  Package  of  Choice  Seed  Free. 


The  Orange  County  Field  Corn  SURPASSES  ALL 
OTHER  flint  varieties.  Has  yielded  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  to  an  acre.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  containing  all  the  new  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  Vegetables,  Farm  and  Flower  Seed, 
Potatoes,  etc. 

W.  H.  CORNISH  &  CO., 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


«*0ur  1888-* 


SEEDS.— 10  pkts.  Vegetable,  25c.;  Catalogue  and  2 
pkts  Flower  free.  A.  Auderwou,  Leigh,  Neb. 


PERSIUUS  MEDICINUS.  “Yellows”  In 

Peach  Trees  Positively  Cured.  Circulars  Free.  Agents 
Wanted.  Elias  S.  Reeu,  Fruitgrower,  Landisville,  N.  J 


SEED  POTATOES.— FARMERS’  PRICES. 

The  SUMMIT  yielded  with  the  undersigned  4li5 
bushels  per  acre.  Order  early.  Supply  limited. 

$8.50  per  barrel;  $2  25  for  seconds. 

B.  COX,  Corona,  N.  J. 


Small  FRUIT  PLANTS  in  Variety. 

Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Grapes,  Raspberries,  Strawberries. 

The  cream  of  the'old  and  the  new.  Sound  plants;  true 
to  name.  Send  for  price  list  to 

T.  T.  LYON  South  Haven,  Mich. 

CDCC  cna  iQQQf  Send  us  your  name,  and  we 
"nCL  run  lOOOa  will  send  you,  free,  our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds  and  Plants.  Liberal  offers  to  those  who 
order  seeds  of  us.  We  test  all  our  seeds  on  our 
grounds,  before  we  send  any  out.  Address 

GARDNER  BROS.,  Freeport,  Ill. 


1.500.000  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  Blackber¬ 
ry  Plants,  old  and  new  varie  les  Headquarters  for 
Wilson.  Jr.,  aud  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  Plants, 
Root  Cuttings. 

Originators  of  the  Hamilton  or  Boss  Raspberry  and 
Acme  Strawberry.  Fine  Stock  of  two  year  old  Con¬ 
cord  Grapes,  Frulr.  Trees,  Gooseberry  Vines,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  see  low  prices.  Address 

BROOKLYN  NURSERY  00., 

Ollice  (Old  No.)  220  W.  Pratt  St. 

Chas.  H.  Anderson,  Manager.  Baltimore,  Md. 

EXTRA  SToCK  OF  PEACH  TREES,  first  class,  $35 
per  thousand. 


I%P.  CARROLL,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


Peach  Trees,  all  the  leading  varieties  Apple 
trees,  varieties  for  all  sections,  north  aud  south. 
Special  collection  of  winter  keepers  for  sections 
where  northern  varieties  do  not  succeed.  Pear  cher¬ 
ry  and  quince  trees,  Grape  Vines,  shade  and  Orna¬ 
mental  trees,  all  at  less  than  half  the  usual  prices. 
Catalogues  free.  Address. 

THE  RANDOLPH  PETERS  NURSERY  CO. 

Wilmington,  Del, 


IT  PAY  YOU 

WIL''  Ifl  I  TO  PLANT 
BARKS’  ^ 

Mammoth  Asparagus. 

It  sells  for  double  the  price  of  Couuo- 
ver’s.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimo¬ 
nials  Also  a  full  line  of  General  Nurs¬ 
ery  Stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

RAKESTRAW  &  PYLE, 
VVillowdale,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


PEACH  TREES.— Large  stock  of  best  varieties 
at  bottom  prices.  Actylress  EDWIN  ALLEN, 
New  Brunswick  (Nurseries),  N.  J. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL^ 

Inurseries., 

Address 

IW.S. LITTLE 

I  Rochester, . 

N.Y. 


new; 

rand  RARE  | 
OLD  and 
'reliableI 

’Both  Fruit  and  Ornn- 
’mental.  ROBES,  Vine,,  I 
tlematU, Rhododendron,,  | 
’etc.  Two  Min,,  Catalogue, I 
.(6  ete.  Free  to  eu«tomen,  I 
r(C7*  Wholesale  U,t,  FREE,  I 
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ANDERSONVILLE  VIOLETS. 


Copyrighted  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
All  rights  reserved. 
chapter  xvii.  ( Continued .) 


The  first  trouble  John  had  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors  was  caused  by  a  dog.  The  dog  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  animal  so  long  as  he  is  left  to 
prey  upon  his  own  species,  but  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  live  mutton  he  often  causes 
much  trouble.  John  bought  a  small  flock  of 
sheep  just  after  coming  to  the  plantation. 
They  had  always  kept4sheep  at  home,  and 
John  believed  these  woolly  servants  to  be  the 
most  perfect  farm  scavengers  known.  There 
were  but  few  other  sheep  in  the  neighborhood 
that  he  could  find.  Even  Col.  Fair  shook  his 
head  at  John’s  purchase. 

“Too  many  dogs  here,”  he  said.  “Every 
nigger  and  every  poor  white  man  has  got  a 
dozen  curs  bangin’  ’round.  You’ll  have  ter 
watch  them  sheep  all  the  time.  There  aiu’t 
nothin’  but  a  good  charge  of  shot  that’ll  ever 
cure  a  dog  of  sheep  killin’.  The  law  allows  ye 
to  kill  all  dogs  found  huntin’  round  a  flock  o’ 
sheep.  Jest  kill  a  dozen  or  so,  an  they’ll’  all 
keep  clear  of  ye.” 

A  few  days  after  this  talk,  one  of  the  best 
sheep  was  fouud  dead  in  the  pasture.  A  big, 
gray  dog  had  been  seen  prowling  about.  John 
gave  iSol  instructions  to  shoot  all  dogs  found 
on  the  place,  and  so  well  was  this  order  heed¬ 
ed  that  the  next  day  the  gray  dog  lay  dead  in 
the  pasture.  He  had  been  caught  in  the  very 
act  of  chasing  sheep. 

Nothing  more  was  thought  of  the  affair  un¬ 
til  the  next  day  when  a  most  unwelcome  visi¬ 
tor  came  walking  in  from  the  road — a  long, 
lanky,  beardless  “poor  white.”  He  walked  up 
to  the  little  gate  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
there  stopped  to  lean  lazily  upon  his  gun 
while  he  surveyed  the  premises.  His  colorless 
clothes  were  ragged  and  limp.  There  was 
nothing  but  a  cruel  slit,  stained  with  tobacco 
juice,  aud  a  pair  of  little,  fishy  eyes  that  gave 
any  character  to  his  face.  Sol  was  at  work 
near  the  corner  of  the  house.  The  new-comer 
watched  the  negro  for  a  moment,  and  then 
called,  in  a  thin,  raspiug  voice: 

“Look  yer  nigger,  call  out  yer  boss  an’  tell 
him  I’ve  cum  round  yer  to  get  pay  fer  that 
dorg  you  all  done  killed.” 

Sol  walked  straight  to  the  barn  where  John 
was  working.  “Dere’s  a  man  out  dere  wants 
tosee  you,  boss,”  he  said.  “I  reckon  its  ‘bout 
datdorg  I  done  killed.  You  better  take  you’ 
pistol  when  youse  go,  1  reckon.” 

“I  don’l  want  no  pistol  I  guess,”  said  John 
as  he  put  down  his  hammer  and  started  for 
the  front  of  the  house.  Sol  did  not  consider 
the  hammer  such  a  useless  implement  evident¬ 
ly.  He  caught  up  the  tool  and  hid  it  under 
his  vest,  aud  followed  John.  The  visitor  still 
stood  in  front  of  the  house,  leaning  on  his  gun. 
John  walked  up  to  him  and,  nodding  with  the 
New  England  idea  of  politeness,  said:  “Howdy 
do?” 

“I’m  tollerble,  I  reckon,”  was  the  answer. 

The  long  individual  looked  curiously  at  John 
over  the  muzzle  of  his  gun. 

“Your  nigger  killed  my  dorg,”  he  said  at 
last.  “I’ve  cum  round  yer  ter  git  my  pay  fer 
’im.” 

John  was  as  near  to  being  angry  as  he  often 
got.  Things  had  gone  wrong  all  the  afternoon, 
and  Nellie  was  at  Col.  Fair’s  house.  The  man 
before  him  was  such  a  miserable  specimen  of 
humanity,  and  he  spoke  so  insolently,  that 
John  grew  obstinate  at  once. 

“I  ketched  your  dog  killin’  sheep.  I’ve  gut 
the  law  on  my  side, an’  ye  can’t  collect  nothin’.” 

“I  don’t  care  a  shuck  fer  the  law.  I’ve 
come  t§r  git  the  pay  fer  my  dorg.  Your  nig- 
ger'killed  him.  You  Yankees  needn’t  a  think 
yer  cornin’  down  yer  to  kill  my  dorg.” 

There  was  a  wicked  look  on  the  dog-owner’s 
face  as  he  straightened  up  and  raised  his  gun 
from  the  ground.  He  had  sadly  mistaken 
his  man,  however,  if  he  expected  to  frighten 
J ohu.  An  old  soldier  does  not  forget  his  mil¬ 
itary  experience  so  readily. 

“Don’t  yer  pint  that  gun  at  me  1”  John  said 
as  he  stepped  forward.  “I  warn’d  brought  up 
in  the  woods  ter  be  scart  by  no  owls.  Stand 
back  an’  clear  out.” 

John  found  himself  well  supported  by  Sol. 
The  negro  quickly  drew  the  hammer  from  un¬ 
der  his  ■  vest  aud  stepped  to  the  side  of  the 
stranger. 

Before  the  gun  could  h?fve  been’raised,  Sol 
could  easily  have  broken  the  dog-owner’s 
skull.  This  latter  gentleman  seemed  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  situation. 

“You’ve  gut  the  drop  on  me,  I  reckon,”  he 
said,  as  he  lowered  the  point  of  his  gun;  “but 
its  my  turn  next.” 

He  turned  aud  walked  slowly  down  the  path 
toward  the  gate.  He  did  not  go  far,  but  sat 
down  under  a  tree  and  examined  his  musket. 


Then  he  sat  with  his  weapon  across  his  knees 
and  watched  the  house.  John  grew  uneasy  at 
this  watching.  Every  time  he  turned  from 
his  work,  he  could  see  the  unwelcome  visitor 
still  sitting  under  the  tree.  At  last  he  went 
down  to  the  little  gate  and  called  to  the  man 
to  “clear  out.” 

“I  want  the  pay  fer  that  dorg,”  was  all  the 
answer  he  could  get. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Col.  Fair  brought 
Nellie  home. 

“What  ye  gut  down  under  them  trees,  Judge?” 
he  asked,  pointing  to  the  visitor. 

John  explained  the  matter  much  to  the 
amusement  of  Col.  Fair. 

“Look  out  he  don't  burn  yer  gin-house  some 
night,”  he  said. 

As  Col.  Fair  drove  back  to  his  own  house 
he  stopped  near  the  seated  figure  under  the 
tree. 

“What  are  ye  doin’  here?”  he  asked  sternly. 

“I  waut  the  pay  Rr  my  dorg,”  was  the  sul¬ 
len  answer.  The  man  had  but  one  idea. 

“You’d  better  quit  now,  an’  keep  the  rest  of 
yer  dogs  to  home,  I  reckon.  That  man  up  yun- 
der  don’t  waste  no  words  at  all.  I  expect  he’s 
killed  a  dozen  men.  He  says  if  you  don’t  go 
mighty  soon,  he’s  cornin’  out  on  the  porch  an’ 
jest  use  ye  fer  a  target.  He  can  snuff  a  candle 
at  ten  rod,  he  can,  an’  you’d  better  quit  afore 
he  comes  out.” 

The  man  was  evidently  moved  by  this  ad¬ 
dress.  He  called  out  the  object  of  his  mission 
once  or  twice,  and  at  last  shouldered  his  gun 
and  walked  slowly  out  of  the  grounds.  He 
paused  for  a  moment  at  the  gate  as  if  about 
to  return  and  insist  upon  the  payment,  but 
John’s  reputation  as  a  marksman  was  too 
much  for  him— he  walked  off  along  the  road, 
looking  back  atintervalstosee  if  John  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  porch. 

This  incident  troubled  John  and  Nellie  con¬ 
siderably.  They  were  afraid  the  man  would 
return  and  make  more  trouble.  The  days 
went  by,  however,  and  nothing  was  heard  from 
him  until  the  day  that  John  went  to  town  and 
attended  the  political  meeting.  Late  iu  the 
afternoon  of  tLat  day,  little  Nellie  determin¬ 
ed  to  go  down  to  the  gate  to  meet  her  father 
on  his  return  from  town.  Her  mother  was 
busy  in  the  house,  so  the  little  girl  induced 
Aunt  Jimiy  to  go  down  to  the  gate  with  her. 
The  old  negress  was  always  willing  to  do  what¬ 
ever  “little  honey”  proposed,  so  the  two  start¬ 
ed  on  their  pilgrimage.  The  old  woman  hob¬ 
bled  painfully  along  with  her  stick,  but  the 
little  girl  danced  gleefully  all  over  the  road- 
She  would  run  far  ahead,  and  then  dance  back 
to  help  Aunt  Jinny  along. 

“You  is  mighty  spry,  you  is,”  said  the  old 
woman  as  little  Nellie  danced  back  to  take 
hold  of  the  stick  and  thus  increase  Aunt  Jin¬ 
ny’s  rate  of  progression.  “You  is  mighty 
spry.  I  reckon  it  ud  take  a  po’ful  big  piece  of 
sunshine  fer  ter  keep  ahead  o’  youse.” 

Aunt  Jinny  sat  down  under  a  tree  near  the 
gate,  while  little  Nellie  climbed  on  the  fence 
to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  road. 

“There  comes  papa,”  she  shouted  at  last, 
pointing  down  the  road.  Far  in  the  distance, 
just  coming  over  a  little  hill,  she  saw  a  wagon 
that  looked  exactly  like  her  father’s.  She  did 
not  examine  it  closely,  but  childlike,  jumped 
to  the  ground  at  once  to  run  and  meet  it. 

“Come  Aunt  Jinny,”  she  shouted,  “come 
and  ride  back  with  papa.” 

Aunt  Jinny  rose  stiffly  and  followed  the 
little  girl  down  the  road.  Little  Nellie  did 
not  stop  to  run  back  now.  She  danced  on 
ahead  eager  to  meet  her  father.  She  was 
quite  a  little  distance  ahead  of  Aunt  Jinny 
when  a  man  started  up  from  under  a  tree  by 
the  road,  and  shouted  to  her. 

“Hold  on  thar!” 

She  stopped  with  her  eyes  wide  open  in  won¬ 
der  at  this  command.  The  voice  was  so  hard 
and  rasping  that  it  frightened  her.  It  was 
the  same  man  that  had  troubled  John.  He 
picked  up  his  gun  from  the  ground  and  walk¬ 
ed  out  into  the  road.  He  scowled  fiercely  at 
the  little  girl,  and  growled  out  his  old  demand 

“I  want  the  pay  fer  that  dorg.” 

(To  be  Continued.) 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm,  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  “that  tired  feeling,”  is  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  be  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  improved.” 
R.  A.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

t  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  §1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


A  Dollar  Bill 

can  be  made’for  every  hour’s  work.  We  will 
show  you  how  to  do  it,  reader.  All  is  new, 
sure,  light  and  pleasant.  Both  sexes,  all  ages. 
Business  admits  of  your  living  at  home.  We 
start  you  free.  Any  one  can  do  the  work. 
Many  make  much  more  than  $1  per  hour.  No 
special  ability  or  training  required.  Reward 
sure.  All  workers  meet  with  grand,  rushing 
business.  Address  at  once,  Stinson  &  Co., 
Portland,  Maine. 


$10  ES  FREE ! 

Our  new  stamping  outfit  is  free  to. 
every  reader  of  this  publication ;  it 
contains  IOO  perforated  stamping 
patterns  and  includes  a  great  variety 
of  all  sizess  that  are  wanted.  This 
outfit  is  a  real  work  of  art ;  no 
stamping  outfit  has  ever  been 
ofTered  heretofore,  on  which 
anything  like  so  much  artistic 
ability  was  brought  to  bear.  With 
each  outfit  is  A  box  of  BEST  STAMP¬ 
ING  Powder,  Pad,  and  Book  of 
Instructions,  giving  full  direction 
for  stamping,  tells  how  to  make  the 
powder  and  stamping  p;ii lit,  con 
tains  instructions  for  Lustre, 

Kensington  and  Hand  p:i in  tin  fife  tells  colors  to  use 
In  painting— red,  white,  blue,  yellow,  pink  and  other  flowers, 
also  contains  bints  and  instructions  on  other  matters,  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention.  Bought  singly,  or  a  few  patterns  at  a  time, 
at  usual  prices,  theequal  of  the  above  would  cost  JffclO.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  free,  yet  this  is  tho  Kegal  Queen  off 
Stumping  Outfit*  and  on  every  band  is  acknowledged  to 
be  superior,  yes,  very  much  superior,  and  very  much  more 
desirable  than  those  which  have  been  selling  for  «8»A  each  and 
upwards.  By  having  200,000  of  these  outfits  made  for  us, 
during  the  dull  season,  we  get  them  at  first  cost;  the  manu¬ 
facturer  was  glad  to  take  the  order,  at  cost,  that  his  help  might 
be  kept  at  work.  All  may  depend  that  it  is  the  very  best,  most 
artistic  and  in  every  way  desirable  outfit  ever  put  before  the 
public.  Farm  and  Housekeeper  (monthly,  16  large  pages,  64 
long  columns,  regular  price  75  cents  a  year)  is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  best  general  agricultural,  housekeeping 
and  family  journal  in  America;  it  is  entertaining  and  of  great¬ 
est  interest,  as  well  as  useful ;  its  contributors  embrace  the  widest 
range  of  brilliant  talent.  Furthermore,  we  have  lately  become 
managing  owners  of  that  grand  monthly,  Sunshine,  for 
voutli;  also,  lor  those  of  sill  sig^es  whose 
hearts  are  not  withered;  16  large  pages.  64  long  col¬ 
umns,  regular  price  75  cents  a  year.  Sunshine  is  known  favor¬ 
ably  as  the  best  youth’s  monthly  in  America.  The  best  writers 
for  youth,  in  the  world,  are  its  "regular  contributors;  it  is  now 
quoted  all  over  the  world  as  standing  at  the  head.  Both  papers 
are  splendidly  illustrated  by  tho  best  artists  We  will  take 
200.000  trial  year  subscribers  at  a  price  which  gives  us  but 
a  moderate  portion  of  the  cost  . 

■  Furthermore,  every  trial  year  subscriber,  for 
kKFF  J  either  of  the  papers  will  receive  free  by  mail 
■  ■  »■■■■  ■  our  new  1*00  pattern  Stamping  Outfit.  Trial_ 
• “■ — year  subscriptions  will  be  received  for  either  of 
the  papers  as  follows:  1  subscription  and  1  outfit.  ;555  cents; 
55  subscriptions  and  55  outfits,  if  sent  at  one  time,  cents; 
4  subscriptions  and  4  outfits,  if  sent  at  one  time,  I#  1.  For  $1 
send  a  dollar  bill,  hut  for  less,  send  1-ceilt  postage  stamps. 
Better  at  once  get  three  friends  to  join  you,  at  25  cents  each; 
vou  can  do  it  in  a  few  minutes  and  they  will  thank  you ;  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  mailed  regularly  to  their  separate  addresses.  While 
trisil  year  subscribers  are  served  for  much  less  tlisin 
cost,  it  proves  the  rule  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  who 
read  eitlw.*r  paper  for  a  year,  want  it  thereafter,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  the  regular  price  of  75  cents  a  year;  through  this,  as 
time  "rolls  on.  we  reap  a  profit  that  satisfies  us. 

■■*%*■*■  ■  The  trial  year  subscriptions  are  almost  Tree, 
1-Kr  F  J  and  this  the  Itcgnl  Queen  off  Stamp- 
•  •»■■■■  ■  fug  Outfits — the  best  ever  known — i9  en- 
tirely  free*  It  is  the  greatest  and  best  offer 
ever  made  to  the  public.  Large  sizes  of  patterns— every 
size  that  can  be  desired  is  included;  all  other  outfits  surpassed, 
by  this,  the  best,  the  most  artistic,  the  ]Ce{£al  Queen. 
Below  we  give  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  patterns ;  space  is  too  valua¬ 
ble  to  admit  of  naming  all :  1  Poppies  for  Scarf.  71-2  inch; 
2  Tidy  design,7  1-2  inch;  3  Splendid  Tinsel  design,  8  inch;  4 
Golden  Kod,  4  inch  ;  5  Pond  Lilies :  6  Pansies :  7  Moss  Rose  Buds ; 
8  Tube  Roses:  9  Wheat;  JO  Oak  Leaves;  11  Maiden  Hair  Ferns, 
12  Boy;  13  Girl’s  Head ;  14  Bird  ;  15  Strawberries ;  16  Owl;  17 
Dog ;  18  Butterfly ;  19  A pple  Blossoms ;  20  Calla  Lily ;  21  Anchor ; 
22  Morning  Glories ;  23  Japanese  Lilies ;  24  Rabbit ;  25  Bunch  For¬ 
get-me-nots ;  26  Fuchsias ;  27  Bell  Drops;  28  Fan;  29 Clown's 
Head :  30  Cat’s  Head.  70  other  splendid  patterns  are  included 
in  this  Itegnl  Queen  of  stamping  outfits— in  all  IOO 
patterns.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Possessing  this  outfit  any 
lady  can,  without  expense,  make  home  beautifiil  iu  many  ways, 
can  embroider  childrens’  and  ladies’  clothing  in  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  manner,  and  readily  make  money  by  doing  stamping. 
Lustre,  Kensington  anil  Hand  painting  for  others.  A  good  stamp¬ 
ing  outfit  is  indispensable  to  every  woman  who  cares  to  make 
home  beautiful.  This  outfit  contains  patterns  for  each  and  every 
branch  of  needle  work,  flower  painting,  etc.,  and  the  Hook 
of  IiitttructioiiM  makes  all  clear  and  really  easy.  This 
outfit  will  do  more  for  Home  and  Ladies  than  many  times  the 
amount  of  a  trial  year  subscription  spent  otherwise;  no  homo 
should  be  with  out  it.  The  beautiful  designs  of  this  Regal 
QUEEN  of  outfits  ARE  ALL  THE  Rage  wherever  seen ;  when 
ever  one  or  two  reach  a  locality  their  fame  spreads,  and  many 
TRIAL  year  subscriptions  usually  follow.  Many  who  have 
paid  from  JjjSl  to  J*fc25  for  outfits  and  were  satisfied  mitil  they  6a\v 
our  designs,  have  secured  our  outfit  and  laid  aside  forever  tho 
others.  Those  who  subscribe  will  find  the  papers  well  worth 
several  times  the  trifling  cost  of  a  trial  year  subscription,  and 
the  majority  will  make  up  to  us  the  loss,  that  this  year  we  incur, 
through  such  a  low  price,  by  continuing  subscribers,  year  after 
year,  at  the  regular  price,  which  all  will  be  willing  to  admit  is 
low  enough.  The  money  will  gladly  be  refunded  to  any  one 
who  is  not  fully  satisfied.  Address, 

GEORGE  STINSON  &  CO.,  BOX  252  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


and  gottttnj. 


RAISE  NO  MORE  WHEAT 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy,  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells. 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  €.  G.  Ili rner,  Allentown.  Pa. 


mu r\TJ nTTr1  TTRPTT)  poultry.  Ducks, 
I  JlUltUUullIjJniijL'  Geese,  and  Turkeys, 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Errs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET,  MASS. 

TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

1  3-4  OF  ONE  CENT  FOR  2  INCH  MESH  NO.  19  WIRE 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

| Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Brockner  «fc  Evans, 
28  VESF.Y  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


JERSEY  RED,  POLAND. CHINA, 
Chester  White,  Berkshire  A;  York¬ 
shire  Figs.  Southdown,  Cotswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lambs 
Scotch  Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Faney  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogs* 
W.A.TLEE  BURPEE  k  CO.PhiU.Fft 


DEHORNING  TOOLS. 

Saw  and  two  blades,  out  cutter 
and  gouge  and  full  printed  book  directions  $8.00. 

II.  II.  HAAFF,  Box  193,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HAAFFS 


$5 


to  *8  a  dav.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Uo.,  Holly,  into/.. 


A  NEW  BETTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

ROYAL  SALT. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BITTER 

FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID. 

Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Agricultural  Papers  aud 
Dairymen  throughout  the  United  States.  Send  for 
Circular 

BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

Office  and  Factory: 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City.N.Y. 


OIL  MEAL. 

ALSO  KNOWN  AS 

LINSEED  MEAL  AND  OILCAKE  MEAL 

Most  profitable  addition  to  the  food  of  Live  Stock 
known.  Send  for  latest  circulars  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion,  and  list  of  valuable  food  rations. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Prices  very  much  lower 
than  ever  before.  Quotations  given  for  any  quantity, 
and  freights  named  to  all  points. 

We  guarantee  our  meal  strictly  pure,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Old  Process.  Correspondence  solicited. 

MANN  BROS.  &  CO., 

Niagara  Linseed  Oil  Works,  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HALSTED’S  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

I  NCUBATORS, 

Firs',  Fotemost,  Hest.  50  Egg  Machine,  only  $20. 
Centennial  M’I  ’g  Co.,  Box  250.  Rye,  N.  y. 


GRIND 


_  _  ..it 

.  Bone,  Meal, 
II  L/  OysterShells, 
Flour  <fc  Corn,  in  the 
(F.Wilson’s 
Patent). 
H)  per  cent,  more  made 

powr 


in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWER  Ml  I, LS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
sent  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 


Ohio  Improved  Chesters 

Warranted  cholera  proof. 

Express  prepaid.  Wins  1st 
prizes  in  the  States  and  For¬ 
eign  Countries.  *  weighed 
3806  lbs.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  of  these  fam¬ 
ous  hogs,  also  fowls,  the 
h.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Send  for  facts,  and  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Weekly  Courier-Journal, 

THE  PEOPLE’S  FRIEND, 

And  the  Farmers’  own  Day-Book  of  General 
Intelligence  and  Political  information,  advo¬ 
cating  Economic  and  Honest  Administration, 
Low  Taxes  exclusively  for  Public  Purposes, 
and  th  j  Rights  of  the  States  and  the  Interests 
of  all  Classes  Inviolate,  and  Embodied  in 
Throe  Battle  Orders,  viz. : 

THAT  THIEVING  TARIFF  MUST  GO! 

THE  BOYS  IN  THE  TRENCHES  MUST 
STAY! 

AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IS 
GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  DEMOCRATS! 

The  Courier  Journal  (Henry  Waterson, 
Editor)  is  too  well  known  to  require  auy  new 
or  extended  introduction.  It  has  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Democratic 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published. 
Each  issue  contains  04  columns  of  live  news 
and  interesting  miscellany.  Serial  and  Short 
Stories;  Talmage’s  Sermons:  Agricultural  and 
Live  Stock  Departments;  Young  Folks  and 
Puzzle  Departments,  are  special  features  of 
the  Weekly  Courier-Journal. 

It  is  the  one  great  newspaper  west  of  the  Al- 
aghenies  aud  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio,  which  has  bad  the  courage,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  ability  to  stand  and  resist 
the  flood-tide  of  monopoly  sweeping  over  the 
lend  from  the  headwaters  of  Bitter  Creek,  in 
Y/all  Street,  and  to  make  an  upright,  disin¬ 
terested  and  successful  defense  of  tbe  toiling, 
t  a:c  paying  masses  of  the  people.  Fighting  all 
lit  honest  schemes,  the  Courier- Journal  is 
as  a  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower,  sleepless  and 
vig  ilant. 

Subscribe  to  the  Weekly  Courier- 
Journal  and  learn  the  truth,  and  join  in  the 
People’s  Battle  of  Resistance. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

To  Nine  Copies  at  one  time,  one  year,  §8.00 
To  One  Copy  one  year,  .  .  .  1.00 

To  Cue  Copy  half  year,  ...  00 

To  One  Copy  three  months,  .  .  35 

PREMIUMS. 

We  offer  with  the  Weekly  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  attractive 
premiums.  A  supplement  containing  our  list 
of  premiums  and  a  sample  copy  of  Weekly 
Courier- Journal  will  be  sent  to  any  one  free 
of  charge  on  receipt  of  a  request  for  them. 

Liberal  inducements  to  Club-raisers,  Post¬ 
masters,  and  Local  Agents.  Agents’  outfit 
furnished  free  of  charge.  Address  all  busi¬ 
ness  letters  and  subscriptions  to 

W.  N.  HALDEMAN, 

President  Courier- Journal  Company , 

Louisville,  Ky. 

N.B.— The  Rural  New-Yorker  One  Year, 
and  Weekly  Courier-Journal  One  Year, 
will  be  sent  for  $2.15.  Subscriptions  under 
this  clubbing  offer  can  be  sent  to  either  paper. 


General  Advertising:  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  aerate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded .  . 75  cent*. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1-10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12*.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.03  ;29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T, 
a*  second  olass  mall  matter.  _ 


PERSONALS. 


Mrs.  Mary  Howitt,  the  poet  and  novelist 
died  in  Rome  last  w  eek,  aged  eighty-four. 

W.  VV.  Corcoran,  the  Washington  mill¬ 
ionaire,  is  confined  to  his  bed  from  general 
debility  and  is  not  expected  to  leave  it  again. 

W.  R.  Sessions  has  been  unanimously  elec¬ 
ted  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture — an  excellent  selection. 

The  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  the  pioneer  in 
the  “Village  Improvement”  movement,  is 
going  from  Connecticut  to  California  to  lect¬ 
ure  on  his  favorite  topic. 

Dr.  Edward  Webb,  a  son-in-law  of  the 
late  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  has  just  bought 
1,800  acres  of  land  in  Vermont,  where  he 
intends  to  start  one  of  the  finest  stock  farms 
in  the  country.  He  will  make  blooded  stock 
a  specialty.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  are 
now  making  improvements  on  the  place. 
There  are  already  on  the  farm  150  horses,  100 
Jersey  cattle,  and  a  flock  of  South  Down 
sheep. 

After  all,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Canada,  will  succeed  Lord  Dufferin  as 
Governor-General  of  India  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  Lord  Dufferin  desiring,  for 
private  reasons,  to  return  home.  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley,  of  Preston,  will  be  Lord  Lansdowne’s  suc¬ 
cessor  Lord  Lansdowne  is  expected  to  leave 
Canada  in  June.  The  salary  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  is  $125,000  a  year,  with  al¬ 
lowances  amounting  to  about  $05,000  more; 
that  of  Governor-General  of  Canada  $50,000. 

David  W.  Judd,  one  of  the  three  Quaran¬ 
tine  Commissioners  of  this  city  and  President 
of  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  publishers,  etc., 
died  here  rather  suddenly  of  pneumonia,  last 
Monday.  Born  Sept.  1,  1838.  Educated  at 
Oberlm  College,  Ohio;  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  Mass. ,  in  I860.  Enlisted  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  and  rose  to  be  a  captain. 
Member  of  the  New  York  legislature  in  1871. 
At  one  time  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  subsequently 
conducted  the  defunct  Hearth  and  Home. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  books,  and  was 
never  married. 

A  petition  signed  by  88  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  sent  to  Commissioner  Colman, 
asking  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge, 
the  able  and  honest  Statistician  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  opposition  to  him 
arises  from  the  anger  of  many  members  of  the 
tobacco  trade  concerning  his  tobacco  report 
last  summer.  There  is  a  rumor  that  the  Com¬ 
missioner  has  his  resignation  now  in  his  desk. 
Many  friends  of  the  Statistician  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  appealing  for  bis  retention,  among 
them  75  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  get  a 
long  list  of  Congressman  to  do  so  likewise. 

In  spite  of  all  favorable  reports,  the  Crown 
Prince  was  in  such  imminent  danger  of  suffo¬ 
cation  at  San  Remo  on  Thursday,  from  a 
new  growth  in  his  throat,  that  the  operation 
of  tracheotomy  (making  an  opening  in  the 
wind-pipe)  was  performed  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  Professor  Bergmanu,  who 
had  been  specially  summoned  from  Berlin 
to  perform  it.  Five  of  the  best  surgeons  in 
Europe  were  present,  however.  No  chloro¬ 
form  was  administered:  not  a  teaspoonful  of 
blood  was  lost.  The  sufferer  bore  it  bravely 
and  didn’t  faint.  No  signs  of  laryngitis; 
bronchitis  alone  is  feared.  The  patient  is  con¬ 
fined  to  bed  and  not  allowed  to  talk,  but  he  is 
doing  well,  though  not  out  of  danger.  Excel¬ 
lent  results  are  ultimately  expected;  but,  like 
the  patient  of  old,  the  poor  Prince  seems  to  be 
steadily  dying  “of  good  signs.” 


THF  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 


The  weather  for  the  past  month  or  so,  has 
troubled  some  of  our  folks  a  great  deal.  Old 
Jerry  Grind  well  is  our  “oldest  inhabitant.’ 
He  can’t  remember  anything  that  beats  this 
weather.  There  are  plenty  of  growlers  at  the 
store  every  night.  “  Course  this  here  snow 
had  ter  come,”  said  Sam  Bowers,  the  other 
night.  “  Hed  ter  come  jest  b’ceuse  I  gut 
things  fixed  fer  a  mild  winter.  Didn’t  git 
me  no  sleigh  ’cause  I  figgered  fer  bare  ground 
an’  lots  o’  wheelin’  Don’t  it  beat  all  how  con¬ 
trary  things  is  ?  ”  “Things  set  in  so  sorter 
soft,”  said  Joe  Blackman,  “that  I  buried  my 
cabbage  in  the  ground.  Now  everything’s 
friz  solid  an’  I  can’t  git  nothin  out.  Cabbage 
goin’  up  too.”  So  they  went  on, -each  one 
finding  some  new  cause  for  complaint,  and 
some  fresh  name  to  throw  at  the  weather. 
Uncle  Jacob  listened  patiently  to  all  they  had 
to  say.  When  they  tired  of  complaining  he 
cleared  his  throat  for  action. 

“  All  dis  talk  makes  me  think  of  a  biece  of 
boetry  dot  I  reads  mit  my  baper.  It  vas  so 
goot  dot  I  safed  it  mit  my  bocket  uud  I  haf 
got  it  mit  me  here.”  He  pulled  a  piece  of 
newspaper  out  of  his  pocket,  put  on  his  spec¬ 


tacles  and  read  the  following  poem — I  think 
it  is  by  Bret  Harte  : 

Ofer  the  yimney  dot  night-vind  sang, 

Yanting  a  melody  dot  no  von  knew. 

Und  der  voman  she  eighed  as  her  babe  she  tossed, 
Und  thought  off  der  von  she  had  long  since  lost, 

Und  sayd,  as  her  tear-dops  back  she  forced, 

‘‘  I  hates  dot  vlnd  mit  der  yimney.” 

Ofer  der  yimney  dot  night-vind  sang 
Yanting  a  melody  dot  no  von  knew, 

Und  the  yildren  say’d,  as  dey  closer  drew, 

“Dot  s  a  vltch  dot  vos  flying  de  black  night  through. 
Dot  vos  her  drumpet  dot  shust  then  blew, 

Und  we  fears  dor  vlnd  mit  der  yimney. 

Ofer  der  yimney  der  night-vind  sang, 

Yanting  a  melody  dot  no  von  knew, 

Und  der  man  as  he  sat  mit  his  chair  below, 

Say’d  to  himself— “  It  vos  sure  to  snow , 

Und  fuel  was  dear  und  vages  low, 

Und  I’ll  stop  dot  leak  mit  der  yimney.” 

Ofer  der  yimney  der  night-vind  sang, 

Yanting  a  melody  dot  no  von  knew, 

But  dot  boet  listened,  und  smiled,  for  he, 

Vas  man  und  voman  und  yild,  all  three, 

Und  he  sayd— “  Dot  vos  God’s  own  harmony 
Dot  vlnd  dot  sings  mit  der  yimney.” 

“I  haf  often  thought  like  dot  ven  I  sits  mit 
my  house  on  a  stormy  night  und  der  vind 
goes  vistling  by,  I  says  to  my  vife,  ‘dot  vind 
vas  haf  a  different  sound  mit  different 
beeble.  It  vas  sad  to  der  voman  dot  thinks 
dot  her  leedle  yild  vos  out  mit  der  grafeyard, 
it  vas  bleasant  to  der  rich  man  who  vos  so 
gomfortable  und  happy  mit  his  fire.  Dot  is 
strange  how  dot  vas  ;  ’und  my  wive  she  looks 
up  mit  her  vork  und  says:  ‘Der  vind  vas 
noting  but  God’s  breath.  It  vas  all  der  same. 
It  vas  only  der  vay  dot  beeble  feels  dot  makes 
der  difference.’  Und  it  vas  shust  so  mit  der 


weather. 


SMADL  PICA. 


tKvtt#,  te  an  A  giatrt#. 


TREES 

Fruit  A  Ornamental. 

ROSES 


SPRING  PLANTINC. 

We  off«r  the  largest  and  most  com- 
.  plete  general  stock  in  the  U.  8.,  be- 

Fruit  A  Ornamental,  sides  many  Novelties. Catalogues 
sent  to  all  regular  customers, free. 
Toothers:  No.  1,  Fruits,  10c. ;  No.  2, 
Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illustrated, 
15c.;  No.  3,  Strawberries ;  No.  4, 

GRAPE  VINES  mWANGER  ABARRY 

HI.  HOPE  XOHSEUIES,  BOOUESiEB.Xi  "vo"». 


600  ACRES. 


I3  GREENHOUSES, 

TREES*ffiPLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Springtrade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
Tffi«e8CanKPt,0rf\ltUIT  Ornamental 
-pDUTmi  ^{‘rybSiRoses, ,  Vines,  SMALL 
Fit  UTS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed. 

lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Oat*. 

nT««««Ii».°H2!^v!?1YIedi.ree-  Established  1852. 

BLUpMINGTON  PH (IN IX  NURSERY 

8IDNFA  TCTTLE  A  to.  Proprietor!,  BLOOMINGTON.  ILL 


GARDEN 

FIELD 


SEEDS 

Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  Everywhere 
acknowledged  the  Best.  Oder  Headquarters 
American  drams  Seeds.  Orders  with  Cash 
filled  at  lowest  market  price.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
LEstab.  1838.]  J. M.  McCullough’s  Sons,  Cincinnati, O. 


FLOWER 


2™_r 6,000,000  people  USE 

^D.M.FERRY&CO. 

I  rJBfcZm  NHfe.  are  admitted  to  be 

I  4nnf  i  r  \Hkrhe  largest 
yraftk  SEEDSMEN 

‘  in  the  world. 

i  D.M.FERRY&Co’s 

1  Illustrated,  De- 
I  scriptivedb  Priced 

SEED- 
ANNUAL 

For  1888 

Will  be  mailed 
FREEtoALL 
applicants,  and  ta 
last  season’s  custo¬ 
mers  without  ordering  it. 
Invaluable towl.  Everyone 

_ >  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seeds  should  Bend  for 

U.  Iddiess  D.  M.  FEBBY  &.  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


RIO  Bxtra  Early  Black  Can  CARMAN.  All 
U  ■  U  the  best  new  and  old  sorts  of  plants  and  trees  at 
D  P  D  D I C  ©  fair  prices  for  pedigree  stock.  Catalogue 
U  bli  la  I  kO  Free.  Hale  Bros.  Bo. Glastonbury,  Conn 


S  SEND  FOR  0 

E  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  A 

U  CHOICE  SELECT  SEEOS,  { 

Grown  for  us  with  great  care.  \j 

8  HIGGINUM  M’ti’F’G  COR.,  « 

^  1,89  Water  8t.,  New  York  City.  U 

8  Successors  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  Co.  E 


MORE  MEN  W,1\TEI), 

At  Good  Wages. 

.Local  and  Traveling  Salesmen.  Inclose  stamp  and 
write  for  terms  to  E.  II.  Itl<  IIAKUSOM  &CO., 
ivamidesaga  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS. 

My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  mail¬ 
ed  free  to  all  applicanis.  It  contains  all  the  leading 
and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  IS  RUM*  EM  AN, 

37  East  19tli  St.,  New  1  ork. 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  we  are  ready  to  mail 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 

HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 

For  1888. 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 

J.M.  Thorburn  &Co?.15 JohnS:  NewYork. 


PUPr  To  All  Seed  Buyers 
PKV1  9"  Our  complete  illus- 
■  IlkB*  trated  Annual  of 
Tested  Seeds,  Bnlbs,  Tools, 
etc.,  tells  all  about  seeds  and 
gardening.  Colored  Plates. 
A. W. LIVINGSTON’S  SONS. 


□  0  YOU 

WANT 

SEEDS 


Prices  low  for  reliable  seeds. 
Sold  last  season  to  Thousands  of 
Farmer*  and  Gardeners  and  no 
complaints.  We  are  Growers  as 
well  a*  Dealers.  Originators  of  Acme, 
Favorite tmd  BBAL’TY  Tomatoes,  Ac. 

Box  in  Colnmbns,  O. 


850,888  CRAPE  VINES 

IOO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Very  cheap. 
3  sample  vines  mailed  for  15c.  Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredoriia,  N.  Y. 


COTUPTTS  LEAN 

will  reduce  fat  at  the  rate  of  10  to  j 
15 Ibs.per  month  without affecting] 
the  genera  l  health,  fie.  in  stamps 
for  circulars  covering  testimoni 
als.  S.  E.  Marsh  Co..  2:tl5 
Madison  Sq. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MADE 


[ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS 

simply  stopping  the  FAT-produc- 
ing  effects  of  food.  The  supply 
being  stopped  the  natural  xvork- 
ing  of  the  system  draws  on  the 
'fat  and  at  once  reduces  weight. 


GRAPE  VINES 

1  pnriutioc  I  nuui  <>  f  kli  i/t  HTnn...  ...d  1. - 


varieties. 

_  _  Raspberri 
of  2-year  Asparagus  Roots. 
PRICE8  and  all  Plants 

ing  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits, 


run  on,  Jewell,  Moore’s 
Diamond,  Downing,  Nia- 

garu.  Empire  .state,  etc., 
rge  supply  of  all  the  best 


Grape  Vines,  Plants,  Evergreens, 
Ornamentals,  Root  Grafts — JCnerg- 


FINEST  FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  budded  and  grafted ;  70,000  Pear,  fine  2  yrs. ;  90.000  Cherry,  fine  2  yrs. ;  60.000-’ Plum  on  plum,  30  OOUon  peach" 
40,000  new  named  Russ.  Apncot-400  acres;  54th  year.  PIKE  CO.  NURSERIES,  LOUISIANA,  MISSOURI.' 


thivc,  new  and  old.  No  larger  stock 
in  U.  S. :  no  better;  no  cheaper 
By  mail, express  or  freight.  Million 


For  1  is  even  more  beautiful  and  instructive  than  ever  it  is  an  elegantly  printed  book 

of  70  pages,  embellished  with  over  200  engravings  and  gives  honest  descriptions  (telling  the 
defects  as  well  as  the  merits)  of  all  new  and  old  varieties  of  Orclmrd  and  Small  Fruits 
worthy  of  cultivation,  and  plain  practical  instructions  for  planting,  pruning,  and  their 
culture.  The  different  grades  with  exceedingly  low  prices  are  figured,  enabling  even  a 
novice  to  determine  the  best  size  of  Trees  ana  Plants  to  order.  Illustrations  in  natural 
colors  are  given  of  Monmouth  and  Gandy  Strawberries  Erie,  and  Early  King 
Blackbf.rrifs,  Golden  Queen,  and  Johnston’s  Sweet  Raspberries  Spaulding, 
Botan.  Ogon.  Kelsey’s.  Japan,  and  Mariana  Plums,  Lawson  Pear,  Delaware 
Winter  Apple,  Mekch’s  Quince,  etc.  Guide  by  mail  with  colored  plates,  J  ()(*.— without 
plates,  oc.  Price  Lists  free.  With  each  Guide  is  sent  a  Price  List  of  Trees  and  Plants 
by  mail.  All  who  mentionpaper  will  receive  a  copy  of  Orchard  and  Garden  gratis 
II  VJjF  A  MILLION  rRAfiH  TItKKS.  The  largest  stock  of  lliaekberry 
Plants  in  tlie  United  States.  An  immense  stock  of  Apple;*  Pear  and  Nut 


Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  JP 
J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  New  l 


pple,  1 
hints,  etc* 


Jersey. 


Warranted  Seed. 


SgngS 

- .  SEED  ,e 

£ataloou6 


I  have  founded 
my  business  on 

..  ...  ,  the  belief  that 

the  public  are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  the 
grower.  Raising  a  large  proportion  oi  my  seed  enables 

i  to  warrant  its  freshness  and  purity,  as  see  my  Vege* 
table  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1888,  FREE 
i  for  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  It  is 
■  liberally  Illustrated  with  engravings  made  dlrecth 
’lrom  photographs  of  vegetables  grown  on  myseec 

Rpflldpfl  on  i  mm  on  an  iroriotTr  Afafnr  *1  <,*•/!  - 


r  -  I  - - -  •  ft,±  vy  TT  11  yju.  llljr  BCCU 

iarms.  Besides  an  immense  variety  of  standard  seed,  you 
find  In  It  some  valuable  new  vegetables  not  found  in 

mor  Oatnlonuo  A  r,  41,  „  ~  I  „  .  1  i_  I .1 f 


will _ _  _ _ 

any  other  catalogue.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the 
Eclipse  Beet,  Burbank  and  Early  Ohio  Potatoes,  Hubbard 
r  ^fGfiash,  Deephead  Cabbage,  Cory  Corn,  and  a  score  of  other 
\aluable  vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mags. 


ELEVEN  PACKETS  FOR  25  CENTS 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 

I  OH  Ac.  in  Postage  Stamps  or  money,  we  will 
,  .  ■  send  by  mail  one  pkt.  each  of  the  fol- 

lowingrare  and  Valuable  Seeds:  ASTEHS,  Dwarf 
French  Boquet,  mixed.  Balsams,  Perfection,  fine 
double.  OIANTiltJS,  Double  Diadem  Pinks,  all  varie¬ 
ties.  GIANT  GERMAN  PANSIES,  petunia, 

large  flowering.  PHI, OX  DRCMMONDII,  grandiflora, 
very  rare.  VEItHENA,  all  fire  shades.  NEW  ZEBRA 
V  ZiNNIA.  bright  colors.  A  Splendid  E.crlanling  Flower.  < 
y  •* loon  Flower, the mostelegantclimber’ 

K  B  \  kb  a  DOES -  DE  Ji  (j  (Cape  Gooseberry )  excellent  for  pies; 
fruits  1st  year  from  seed.  11  pk  t  H,  25c.  3  collec’s  for  JR  1 . 

with  directions  for  culture.  ()nr  beautiful 90  pp.  Catalogue  neeumpunlea 
each  order.  Address  SAMUEL  WILSON.  MeehoniisYllle,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 


ROSES 

PLBNTS 

GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Rarest  New.  Choicest  Old. 

j  The  aim  of  THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO.  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 
supply  their  customers  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  their  line ;  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  no  house  in  America  carries  a  more  varied  and  complete  stock.  If  you  want  Choice 
I  Tested  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEED  sure  to  give  satisfaction, 
l  Grand  Roses  and  Beautiful  Plants,  the  best  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,Q,umce,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  for 
|  lawn,  garden,  park  or  street,  do  not  fail  to  send  for  their  Valuable  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  containing  about  140  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  They  are  conducting 

busmesssonamagni.iccntscale.growingaquarter  of  amillion  of  Roses  and  millions 

Of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  annually.  Have  been  in  business  over  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  have  won  a  reputation  of  which  they  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Have  24  large  Greenhouses  heated 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  and  are  using  700  acres  of  land.  If  you  want  the  best  at  honest  prices,  order 

fcoSniiS  aAdd*e”  THE  STARRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  L SS‘lSLatSiJ 


Fre«h,  Reliable;  celebrated 
for  Purity  and  strong  Germinal, 
ing  Qualities.  Only  2  and  3c  per 
large  package,  and  novelty  extras  with 
all  orders.  Mammoth  Seed  Farms!  One  Acre 
of  Solid  Class!  Write  for  my  Beautiful 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  Free. 

H.  \V.  BUCKBEE, 
Rockford  Seed  Farm,  •  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


SEEDS 


To  introdue  our  Seed* 
_ ■  among  new  Farmer* 

and  Gardener*  we  are  giving  away  a 
large  collection  FREE,  including  a  pack¬ 
age  of  THE  WONDERFUL  FLOUR  CORN  that  yield*  an  much 
good  flour  per  acre  a*  4  acre*  of  wheat.  Oar  beautiful  Catalogs* 
•honldboread  by  all  Farmer*  and  Gardener*  before  beginning 
their  spring  work.  Free  t*  all  who  n**d  B**d*.  Bead  a  Hat  W 
*Md  Kim  J.  A.  Evcrltt  A  O*.  IadUnap*!!*,  Ia& 


m 
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J^nmoroits. 


',3?@S7 

A  SUPERFLUOUS  QUESTION. 


Young  Lady  ( who  has  a  great  idea  oj  her 
grandfather's  age):  “Say,  Graudpap,  were 
you  in  the  Ark;” 

G.  P. :  "Why  no,  my  dear.” 

Y.  L. :  “But,  Grandpa,  you  must  have  been; 
you  would  have  been  drowned  else.” 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  getting 
on  well  in  life  and  getting  well  on  in  life.— 
Harper's  Bazar. 

When  a  man  gets  to  be  a  “society  leader” 
you  may  generally  look  for  him  at  the  tail  end 
of  every  other  procession. — Burlington  Free 
Press. 

Guest,  suspiciously  eyeing  the  flattened  pil¬ 
low  and  the  crumpled  sheets:  “Look  here, 
landlord,  this  bed  has  been  slept  in.”  Land¬ 
lord,  triumphantly :  “That's  what  it’s  fur.”— 
Erie  Advertiser. 

A  recent  issue  of  a  Philadelphia  paper  con¬ 
tained  an  account  of  Lord  Nelson’s  love-mak¬ 
ing  in  1798.  It  beats  all  how  quickly  the  Phil- 
delphia  papers  get  hold  of  news. — Life. 

“Do  you  have  damp  sheets?”  said  a  fussy 
old  man  at  the  hotel,  securing  a  room.  “No,” 
said  the  clerk,  who  wanted  to  be  obliging. 
“But  we  can  sprinkle  ’em  for  you  if  you  like 
them  that  way.” — Union  Mutual. 

Guest  (to  landlord) :  “I  say,  landlord,  have 
you  got  such  a  thing  as  an  encyclopaedia 
about  the  house?”  Landlord:  “No,  sir,  we 
have  not;  but  there  is  a  gentleman  from  Bos¬ 
ton  in  the  reading  room.”— Moun tain  Echo. 

A  teacher  said  to  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  who  was  investigating  the 
condition  of  her  room:  “No,  I  haven’t  any 
ventilators;  I  don’t  see  any  use  for  them.” 
“But  how  do  you  keep  the  air  pure?”  “O, 
I’ve  got  a  thermometer.' "—Albany  Argus. 
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WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  G  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Orgun  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  Pa. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

"Tlireatest  oTferTTToTs^oU^ime 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teaa,  Coffee*  and  Baking 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Hand  or  Moss  Rose  China 


Tea  Set,  Dinner  S;t,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA.  CO., 
P.O.Box  289. 


31  and  33  Vesey  SU,  New  York. 

PROFITS  FOR  FARMERS; 

A  rain  stonn  is  coming,  now  can  1 
sav*  my  hay  ?  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Monarch  Hay  Carrier  circu¬ 
lars  or  write  us  Best  made.  We  mam- 
facture  the  latest  Improved  Hay  Tools. 
Catalog u.  free.  Oborr  Bros-  Bo»  A  Mancn.  O 


the  SCIENTIFIC  KITofTOOLSs^s 

__  Warranted  the  Best  and  Cheapest  on  the  market.  Can 
^7  furnish  Kit  complete  or  any  part  of  it,  leaving  out  articles 

y  parties  may  have  or  do  not  want.  CAnfur^l^arger  Forges 

with  lever  if  desired.  Also  the  SCIENTIriC 

GRINDING  MILL  The  BEST 

//MILL  on  EARTH." 


Farmer's  Forge,  No.  5  B.  Will 
heat  inch  Iron. 


Combination  Anvil  Hammer  and 
'  and  Vise.  Hardened 
Pace.  Fine  Polish.  Handle. 
Weight.  50  lbs.  Weight,  2  lb. 

rilE  FOOS 


Adz  Eye  Shoeing  Hammer 
and  Handle,  Weight,  9  oz. 


Screw  Plate,  3  Taps,  3  Set 
Dies.  Cut  y8,  Vi  and  %  inch. 


Blacksmith’s  Tongs,  Wrought 
Iron.  18  inches. 

MFGr.  CO., 


Blacksmith’s 
Cold  Chisel. 
\Yi  lbs. Steel 


Blacksmith’s 
Hot  Chisel. 
1^  lbs.  Steel. 


Springfield., 


Black¬ 
smith’s 
Drill  Press, 
Hand  Feed. 
Weight, 

50  lbs. 

Ofiio- 


PERCHERON  HORSES. 

FRENCH  COACH  HORSES. 

More  Imported  and  Bred  than  by  any  other  Eight  Establishments. 

511  PURE-BREDS  Now  Actually  on  Hand. 

Experience  and  Facilities  Combined  for  Furnishing  Best  Stock  of  Both  Breeds 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Separate  Catalogues  for  each  breed,  with  history  of  same.  Say  which  is  wanted.  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Wayne,  Du  Page  Go.,  Illinois. 


The  Largest  Creamery  in  the  United  States 

The  Big  Foot,  I1L,  Creamery  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  Creamery  in 
this  country  or  the  world.  THE  PRODUCT  OF  188T  WILL  liEACH 

$200,000.00. 

The  patrons  are  Paid  27  Cents  for  cream  equal  to  a  pound  of  butter.  It 

on  the  Cooley  System  of  Cream  Gathering. 

The  Largest  Creamery  in  New  England 18  D-  WHmNG  &  S0N* 

Wilton,  N.  H.  OQ  PCIITC  for  Cooley  Cream 

Patrons  receive  ZAJ  LlH  I  V  equal  to  a  pound  of  butter 

Is  the  Troy  Creamery,  QO  P  C  N  T  Q  Per  Pound, 
patrons  are  now  paid  ZO  l#  LI!  I  O 


The  Largest  Creamery  in  Penn., 

A  full  line  of  Butter  Factory  Supplies,  including  Engines,  Boilers,  Cream  Vats,  Churns, 
Workers  &c.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free  to  purchasers. 

FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


VERMONT 

HOL8TBIN-P  RI  ESI  AN  tt  . 

CLYDESDALE,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLET0NIAN  HORSES. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  has 

The  only  Cow  that  has  given  26,021  lbs.  2  oz.  of  milk  in  a  year. 

The  only  four-year-old  that  has  given  23,602  lbs.  10  oz.ln  a  year. 

The  only  two-year -old  that  has  given  18,484  lbs.  13  oz  In  a  year. 

The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  17,166  lbs.  1  oz.  In  a  year 
The  only  herd  of  two  year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,465  lbs.  7  oz.  In  a  year. 

"  The  only  two-year  old  Holstein-Friesian  that  has  made  21  lbs.  KHJa  oz.  or  nut- 
“  ter  In  a  week.  .  _  . 

Fifty-two  Cows  in  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  week. 

100  Cows  and  Heifers  in  this  herd  average  17  lbs.  1  48-100  oz.  of  butter  in  a 
''WWTHBWS'  feiiit  Hot  uoik  ’  v  week. 

Over  :00  Cows  in  the  AdvancetTBeglstry.  Fine  studs  of  choice  highly-bred  Clydesdale,  French  Coach  and 

H  am  bletonian  Horses.  ...  ...  „  . .  v, _ _ 

send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees.  In  writing  always  mention  Rural  New-Yorker 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


BAUCH’S  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  Also 

PHOSPHATE 

Send  for  Prices,  Samples  and  nil  information. 
BAUGH  A  SONS  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Philadelphia. 


BAUun 

$25 


Prairie  State  Incubator. 

Bel- able,  Sucrea«ful,  Guar¬ 
anteed.  First  Prem.  St.Louls 
Fair,  Oct.,  1886;  First  Prem. 
St.  Louts  PoultryShow.Dec  , 
’86;  First  Prem.  Piedmont; 
Ex.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.,  ’87. 
First  and  2d  Prem  .American 
P.  Show,  Chicago,  Nov.,  ’87; 
First  Prem.  Titusville,  Pa., 
Dee.,  ’87;  First  Prem.  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa  ,  Dec.,  '87. 

Send  stamp  for  circular. 

S.  W.  Guthrie,  Sec.  &  Treas. 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


iNEWPATENT 


WHITMAN’S  R  E  B  O  U  N  D 

■PLUN6ER  PERPETUAL 


Guaranteed  superior 
-  toany  Lever  Press  now 

..  _  _ _  made^or  Hay,  Straw  and 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
Dederick  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO..  St.  Louis, 

We  also  make  the  best  Steam  Power  Press  in 
America. 


OEDERICK'S  HAY 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

A  Large  l  ot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  En^s 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SOYS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


GRINDER 


1  Perfect  Mowing 
Machine  Knife 
Grinder, 


15000 

Machines  in  actual 
use  tesiifylng  to  its 
merits. 

Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing 
Machine  W  bet  1.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
BK.GAMJM  MAMJK’G.  CORPORATION, 
Main  Office:  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Successors  to  B.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  Water  St.,  N.  Y, 


ACTIVE  AGENTS  WANTED! 

—  To  canvass  for  our  Improved - 

Thomas  Reversible  Harrow, 


Spring  Tooth  Harrow, 


Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow. 


For  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and  Terms,  Address 

Herendeen  Mfg.  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


F  established  1852. 

JAC'KHON  BBOT 1IER8, 
HEW  YOKE  STATE  DBAIH  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOEES, 
MAIN  OFFICE,  76  THIRD  A  VE„  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUftP,  SOLE.  AWD  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  13  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


RICHMOND 


Patented 
Nov.  24, 1885. 

CHAMPION 


ua aw“ 


FENCE 

MACHINE 


it  is  the  only  machine  using  wire  cable  for  tension. 
It  can  use  heavier  wire  than  any  other  machine 
made.  Can  make  fence  from  two  to  six  cables.  Can 
weave  a  picket  M  inch  in  diameter,  or  a  board  6 
inches  wide  without  changing  the  machine  in  any 
particular.  For  special  prices,  circulars,  etc.. 

Address  WIDE  WORKS,  Richmond,  Ind. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 


Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters.  Elevators, 
Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

Boomer  &  Bosehert  Press  Co., 
118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse, 
A.  Y. 


T1 
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“  STA.WDAH.D 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

Poultry  Fencing. 


Trade  Mark. 

Only  three-quarters  of  one  cent  per  square  foot  for  2 
in.  mesh.  No  10  Wire  Hatchers  Brooders.  Tarred 
Pap  r.  Drinking  Fountains.  Feed  Trays.  Ground 
Bone.  Beef  Scraps.  Oyster  Shells  Incubator  Sup 
plies.  Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard.  Send  two 
cent  stamp  ror  Catalogues.  Address 

BROCK NER  &  EVANS, 

28  Ves.y  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANGE 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  (Thymo-Cresol)  is  a 
handy,  sure,safe,abso- 
lutely  NON- POISON¬ 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice,  Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab , 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular.  • 
T.  W.  Lawford&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle.Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  «fc  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percberon  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horace. 


BLATCHFORD’S 

Royal  Stock  Food  Cattle  Cake 


OR 


EXTRA  OIL  CAKE. 


(See  Analysis  and  feeding  Value.) 

For  the  rapid  fattening  of  stock,  and  also  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  yield  of  milk,  and  producing  a  larger 
percentage  of  butter  fats.  Try  It  and  compare  re¬ 
sults. 

BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL. 


For  raising  young  stock  with  very  little  milk,  and 
for  preventing  scouring. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  “Pamphlet  on  Feeding”  and  Testimonials, 
mailed  free  by 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


PURINGTON’S  IMPROVED  FARM  BOILER. 

BEST  ARTICLE  MADE  FOR 
Cooking  Feed  and  Warming 
Water  for  Stock. 

Needed  on  every  Farm  or  any  place 
where 

Cooking ,  Boiling,  or  Steaming 
Is  needed  to  be  done  with  Economy 
and  Dispatch 

Made  of  ROILER  PLATE  STEEL. 
Costs  but  little.  Send  stamp  for  pam¬ 
phlet,  “Facts  for  Farmers  ” 

J.  K.  Puriuton,  Dallas  Center, Ia. 


WARRANTED 

*  THE  BEST 
Practical  Slump 
Puller  made. 


(iOEDS  4  ADSTIS, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

167  &  160 

LAKE  STREET. 
CHICAGO,  ILL 

EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY 

GIVEN  TO 
ACTIVE 
AGENTS. 

BENNETT’S  IMPROVED 

gfTUMP  PULLER 

"^Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

On  Three  Days  Trial. 

On  runners.  Worked  by  2  men. 

LIFTS  20  TO  50  TONS. 

Five  sizes.  Price,  $35  to  $70. 
Circulars  free.  Mun’f ’d  by 

H.  I.  BENNETT, 
Westerville,  O. 


ECLIPSE 

HOLE  DIGGER 

The  Greatest  LABOR-SAVING  tool  ever 
invented  for  digging  holes  in  the  ground.  Thif 
machine  works  on  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE, 
and  is  unlike  any  thine  in  the  market.  We 
claim  for  thi*  tool:  1st.  That  one  can  dig 
from  TWO  to  THREE  HUNDRED  hole* 
two  feet  deep  in  one  daw  2d.  That  it  will  dig 
hole*  any  SIZE  or  DEPTH  required,  and 
will  work  successfully  in  VERY  HARD  or 
ROUGH  ground  where  other  diggers  and 
augers  will  not  work  at  all.  3d,  You  stand  up 
straight  while  using  it,  consequently  no  back¬ 
breaking  work.  0^7*  It  will  pay  yon  to  send 
for  descriptive  circular  aud  prices  to  P.  JT* 
COLE  A  00*1  Successors  to  Cole  &  Fleming 
*  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 
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THE 

“WONDER  on  WHEELS’* 

Self  ’  Guiding.  Uses  a  wheel  landside.  Two  horses 
Instead  of  three.  A  ten  year  old  boy  instead  of  a  plow¬ 
man.  No  pole  (except  among  stumps).  No  side  draft. 
Ho  neck  weight.  No  lifting  at  corners.  Easier  driving, 

ctraighter  I  IfiUTCp  nRAFT  THAN  ANY 
furrows,  and  klUfl  I  UnBr  I  pj,Q\y  on 
off  wheel*.  Will  plow  any  ground  a  mower  can  cub 
ever.  No  equal  in  hard,  stony  ground,  or  on  hillside*. 
Oui  book,  “FUN  ON  THE  FARM,”  sent  Free 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.^mSE® 

Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  given 
g}  first  orders  from  points  wbere.no  have  no  agent* 


VOL.  XLVII.  NO.  1987. 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  25,  1888, 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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CABINET  CREAMER 


Churn 


Creamer. 


■Butter  Workej 


Farmers  taktinq  their  Miik  to  the  Creamery 


fRlYATp 

OFFICE. 


Creamery  Butter  in  the  Cur 


Creamery  "Patrons 


RURAL  hfeW-YORKER 
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CREAMERY  PICTURES. — (Eighteenth.  of  the  Series.)  Fig.  43 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER, 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  we  arc  ready  to  mai 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 

For  1888. 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 


J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co.JoJohnSi  NewYork. 


IMPORTANT  TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS. 

The  Finest  Stock  of  APPLE,  Extra  Size  and  First  Class  STANDARD  PEAR,  DWARF 
PEAR  PLUM  and  PEACH  TREES  ever  offered  to  the  trade 


Also  a  full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  quantity,  size 
varieties,  etc.,  wanted. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  1. 


PUff  To  All  Seed  Buyers 

■  Hhli  Our  complete  illus- 

1  llbb  trated  Annual  of 
Tested  Seeds,  Bnlbs,  Tools, 
etc.,  tells  all  about  seeds  and 
gardening.  Colored  Plates. 
UCrW. LIVINGSTON’S  SONS. 


DO  YOU 

WANT 

SEEDS 


Priest  low  for  reliable,  seeds. 
Sold  last  season  to  Thousands  of 
Farmers  and  Gardeners  and  no 
complaints.  We  are  Growers  as 
well  as  Dealers.  Originator*  of  Acme. 
Favorite  and  BEAUTY  Tomatoes,* 

Box  in  Columbus,  O. 


850.000  CRAPE  VINES 


IOO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Very  cheap. 
3  sample  vines  mailed  for  1 5c.  Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


PATALOOUS 


Warranted  Seed. 


I  have  founded 
my  business  on 
the  belief  that 

the  public  are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  the 
grower.  Raising  a  large  proportion  of  my  seed  enables 
me  to  warrant  its  freshness  and  purity,  as  see  my  Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1888,  FREE 
for  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  It  is 
iliberally  Illustrated  with  engravings  made  directly 
from  photographs  of  vegetables  grown  on  my  seed 
farms.  Besides  an  immense  variety  of  standard  seed,  you 
will  find  in  it  some  valuable  new  vegetables  not  found  in 
any  other  catalogue.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the 
Eclipse  Beet,  Burbank  and  Early  Ohio  Potatoes,  Hubbard 
Squash,  Deephead  Cabbage,  Cory  Corn,  and  a  score  of  other 
valuable  vegetables,  I  Invite  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


139  Years’  Experience  >°PACCC  Grand  Specialties  in  PLANTS, BULBS 

growingour  strong  and  reliable  “O*4FL0W  ERSEEDSof  extra  choice  quality. 

Rare  Novelties  of  great  beauty.  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  for  I  888  with  alovelycolored 

sen^FREE  to  any  address.  Send  for  it  now.  ROBERT  SCOTT  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ffEEDS 


ROSES 

PLANTS 


GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Barest  New.  Choicest  Old. 


laH  The  aim  of  THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 
supply  their  customers  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  their  line  ;  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  nohouse  in  America  carries  a  more  varied  and  complete  stock.  If  you  want  Choice 
HnjM  Tested  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEED  sure  to  give  satisfaction, 
■  Grand  Roses  and  Beautiful  Plants,  the  best  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Mt^B  Cherry, Quince,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  for 
lawn,  garden,  park  or  street,  do  not  fail  to  send  for  their  Valuable  CATA- 
LOGUE,  containing  about  140  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  They  arc  conducting 
busmessson  a  magnificent  scale,  growing  a  quart  er  of  a  mill  ion  of  Roses  and  millions 
of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  annually.  Have  been  in  business  over  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  have  won  a  reputation  of  which  they  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Have  24  large  Greenhouses  heated 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  and  are  using  700  acres  of  land.  If  you  want  the  best  at  honest  prices,  order 
directly  of  them  and  save  "T|IE  OTRDDO  fit  U  ADDIOflM  Pfl  PAINESVILLE,  f 

all  commissions.  Address,  J  II C  U  B  UllalO  flu  flAllllldUH  bill  LAKE  CO..  OHIO 


It  Tells  the  Whole  Story  tor  the  Garden,  Lawn  and  Farm. 

it  is  the  Most  Beautiful  Seed  Book  of  the  Year, 


If  we  filled  this  entire  space  with  fine  print  we  could  not  say  more. 
Send  10  cents  (in  stamps)  one-half  its  cost,  which  you  may  deduct 
from  your  first  order,  and  sef,  what  CHIC  AGO  has  to  say. 

Our  Mammoth  Warehouse  and  State  Street  Retail  Store  give  us  unexcelled  business  facilities. 
Our  CHICAGO  PARKS  FLOWERS  are  the  finest  in  the  World. 

.JC.  VAUGHAN  |146  &  148  W.  Washinnton  Street,  CHICAGO. 


W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO. 

34  South  Market  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

Importers  aim  Growers  ol  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  seeds. 


8UCCB88OU8  TO 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  formerly  of  New  York. 

Our  large  and  profu.ely  illustrated  Catalogue  for  188S  lias 
been  made  still  more  attractive  by  the  addition  of  a  richly  ilia- 
minuted  cover,  beautiful  colored  plates,  and  numerous  life-like 
illustrations  of  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  and  choice  vegetables* 
including  many  novelties  of  rare  merit,  will  be  mailed  free  to 
customers  of  last  year,  and  to  all  others,  upon  receipt  of  Ten 
Cents*  which  will  he  refunded  with  first  order.  It.  K.  Bliss, 
surviving  partner  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  is  now  with  us,  and 
NEW  BOOKS  ON  CARDENINC.  respectfully  solicits  the  patronage  of  former  customers. 

SShUSX,  ns  CULTIVATION,  by  W.  W.  Rawson,  25  Cents. 

SUCCESS  IN  MARKET  GARDENING  and  Vegetable  Growers’ Manual,  by  W.  W.  Rawson,  Practical  Market 
Gardener,  -The ^most  instructive  work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  full  of  important  information  to  market  gardeners,  and  to  all 
growers  of  vegetables  in  large  or  small  Quantities.  200  nacres.  fullv  illustrated,  sent  nost-naid.  hv  mail,  upon  receipt  of  $1.00. 


Hand  Book  ^ts-bulbs. 

FOR  the  AND  GARDEN 

REQUISITES 


EH 


Backstrom  Cream  Separator. 


The  Best,  Cheapest,  Simplest,  Safest, 
Separator  ever  offered  the  public. 

Price  $  1 95. 

•With  Patent  Automatic  Belt  Tightening  Truck,  Inter¬ 
mediate  Endless  Belt  and  Faucet,  complete  for  use. 

SKIMMING  CAPACITY  700  TO  800  LBS.  OF  MILK 
PER  HOUR. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 

BACKSTROM  CENTRIFUGAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 
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THE  WATERS’  POWER  BUTTER  WORKER. 


The  tray  of  the  Waters’  Power 
Putter  Worker,  like  the  tray  of 
the  Waters  Hand  Worker',  moves 
hack  and  forth  under  the  roller. 
When  the  end  of  the  tray  reaches 
the  roller,  the  motion  of  the  roll¬ 
er  and  tray  Is  reversed  by  an  au¬ 
tomatic  lever.  The  operator  is 
thus  free  to  turn,  salt  and  care 
for  the  butter  while  It  Is  being 
worked.  If  desired,  the  motion 
of  tray  and  roller  may  be  revers¬ 
ed  by  hand  at  any  point  from 
either  side  and  the  tray  made  to 
traverse  an  Interval  varying  from 
two  Inches  to  Its  entire  length. 


For  CREAMERIES  and  LARGE 
DAIRIES. 


capacity: 

25  Pounds  to  150  Pounds  at  a 
Working. 


Retail  Price,  -  §4,5. 


HAND  WORKERS  in  Five 
Sizes.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
culars. 


aPEOIAIi  DISCOUNT  TO  IWTKODUCH, 

Address 

S.  H.  WATERS  &  CO.,  Johnson,  Vermont. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors  of  WATERS'  HAND  and  POWER  BUTTER  WORKERS . 


THE 


STODDARD  CREAMERY 

WITH  SURFACE  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENT,  v 

With  or  without  SPECIAL  TUC  |M| ACT  DA 
REFRIGERATOR.  1  1 

HAS  MORE  GOOD  POINTS  THAN  ANY  ON 
THE  MARKET.  Send  for  description. 

STODDARD  CHURN 

Made  of  White  Oak,  without  Flouts  or  Dashers. 

NINE  SIZES  for  Dairy  and  Factory. 

FOB  emetJLABS  OF  THE 

Best  line  of  Dairy  and  Factory  Goods  made, 

STODDARD  WIFG.  CO.,  POULTNEY,  VT. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

IX  OUTFIT 

excels 


THEM  ALL. 

O.  K.  CREAMERY 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  best 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk- , 
ings  fSf'Skimming  glass  whole  depth  of 
can,  showing  condition  of  milk  without  touching  creamery' 

Olf  PUIIDM  Has  improvements  over  the  best. 

■  ■  v  >■  U  II  Easy  to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 

Made  of  White  Oak.  Cover  Castings  will  not  break. 

Qlf  DOTTED  111  ODIf  CD  Made  on  scientificDrinciples, 
•  l\.  DU  I  I  £r\  w*  U  ff  IV  C.n  Adjustable  bed.  Preserves 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  THE  MOST 
PERFECT  Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market, 

JOHN  S.  CARTER,  Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Yl 


A.  H. 


PEERLESS  CREAMERY 

Absolute  Perfection 
for  Best  Quality  Butter. 

RUTTER  WORKER 

MOST  EFFECTIVE  and  CONVENIENT. 

AlsoCHURNS,  POWER  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ERS,  PRINTERS,  SHIPPINC  BOXES 

Send  for  my  Illus.  Catalogue,  containing 
information  for  Creamery  men  and  Butter 

CREAMERY  SUPPLI 

•  30th  and  Market  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Established  1852. 


OYER  S  farm  grist  mill 

Warranted  CAST  STEEL  GRINDING  PARTS,  CAST  STEEL 
COR  CRUSHER,  and  Sieve  for  Meal. 

REQUIRES  LESS  POWER.  DOES  MORE  WORK, 

and  is  the  MOST  DURABLE  Mill  made.  Is  sold  as  low  as  ordinary 
Cast  Iron  Mills.  f^'Send  for  catalogue  for  full  information. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO,,  Sixth  &  Germantown  Ave„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also j»anufacturers of  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Feed  Cutters,  &c. 


CANTON  IRON  ROOFING  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 

STEEL.  HOOFING. 

Made  ot  genuine  Sheet  Steel  and  Galamined  Steel.  Also 
CORRUGATED  IRON  Rooting  and  Siding.  Headed  Iron  Coiling  and 
Siding,  Crimped  Edge  Pooling  and  Siding,  Roof  Paint,  Roofer’s  Paper,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  List,  and  Samples. 


RUSTLESS 


Send  for  catalogue. 

Braman,  Dow 


_ IRON  WATER  PIPE. 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO.,  „  „  , 

Co.,  Boston  Ag’ts  tor  New  Englnnd.  7  and  9  C'liu  Street,  New  York 


PRICE  COMPLETE,  $300. 


VOL.  XL VII.  NO.  1987.  NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  25,  1888. 

_ Entered'  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year,  1888,  by  the  Rural  Nkw- Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  CREAMERY  SYSTEM  OF  BUTTER 
MAKING. 


Co-operative  butter  making  is  exceedingly 
popular  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
Perhaps  no  other  business  organization  by 
farmers  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  a  special 
product  has  proved  more  generally  successful. 
Stated  in  a  nutshell,  the  object  of  the  creamery 
or  butter  factory,  is  to  consolidate  the  local 
manufacture  of  butter.  The  argument  ad¬ 
vanced  is  that  if  fifty  farmers  will  milk  their 
cows  and  bring  the  milk  or  cream  to  some 
central  point  where  an  expert  can  work  it 
into  butter,  fifty  farms  will  be  saved  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  providing  dairy  utensils,  saved  the 
trouble  of  handling  milk,  cream  and  butter, 
while  the  finished  product  will  net  more  to 
the  dairyman  than  he  could  have  made  under 
the  old  system.  Such  arguments  are  very 
plausible,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
many  instances,  where  sound  business  man¬ 
agement  is  brought  into  the  work,  they  are 
fully  realized.  We  have  endeavored,  in  this 
issue  of  the  Rural,  to  put  the  matter  fairly 
before  our  readers,  many  of  whom  are  already 
creamery  patrons  ;  while  others  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  benefited  by  the  establishment  of  a 
creamery  iu  their  neighborhood.  As  will  be 
noticed,  we  give  not  only  the  advantages 
of  the  system,  but  the  disadvantages  as  well. 
There  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  It 
may  be  safely  stated,  however,  that  with  any¬ 
thing  like  skillful  business  management,  the 
creamery  will  prove  as  profitable  as  any  simi¬ 
lar  business  enterprise.  The  following  notes 
are  condensed  from  an  extensive  correspond¬ 
ence  with  creamery  men. 

TWO  PRINCIPAL  SYSTEMS. 

Creameries  are  proprietary  or  co-operative. 
In  the  first  case  some  man  or  company  erects 
buildings,  incurs  expenses  for  plant,  etc.,  and 
buys  milk  or  cream  from  the  farmers.  In 
this  case  the  creamery  company  is  as  distinct 
from  those  who  sell  milk  or  cream  as  is  the 
storekeeper  or  grain  buyer.  Under  the  co  op¬ 
erative  system  every  one  who  brings  milk  to 
the  factory  is  a  partner,  sharing  in  the  loss  or 
profit.  The  expense  of  starting  and  main¬ 
taining  such  a  creamery  is  assumed  by  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  the  management  is 
left  to  a  board  of  officers  elected  by  the  pa¬ 
trons.  Generally  some  expert  butter-maker 
is  hired  to  manage  the  practical  details  of  the 
business,  while  the  board  of  directors  take 
charge  of  the  finances.  This  system  of  co-op¬ 
eration  is  more  popular  in  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States  than  in  the  West.  In  some 
cases  the  creamery  is  built  by  the  farmers  and 
rented  to  a  butter-maker,  who  buys  the  cream 
as  before  described.  Sometimes  the  larger 
creameries  establish  branch  retail  establish¬ 
ments  iu  the  city  where  the  butter  is  sold,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  profits  of  middlemen,  but 
usually  the  butter  is  sent  to  the  general  mar¬ 
ket,  where  it  is  handled  by  agents  or  commis¬ 
sion  men.  There  are  two  systems  of  dealing 
with  creamery  patrons.  What  is  known  as 
the  “  cream-gathering  system,”  consists  in 
bringing  nothing  but  the  cream  to  the  factory. 
The  milk  never  leaves  the  farm.  The  cream 
is  raised  at  home,  on  'the  Cooley  system  gen¬ 
erally.  The  cream-gatherer  rides  about  from 
house  to  house  and  collects  the  cream  and 
leaves  the  skim-milk,  which  can  be  used  for 
feeding  purposes.  The  cream  is  made  into 
butter  and  sold, the  expenses  are  deducted  from 
the  amount  received, and  the  balance  is  divided 
among  the  patrons  in  proportion  as  they  have 
supplied  cream. 

At  other  factories  the  whole  milk  is  taken 
to  the  factories  aud  run  through  separators 


farmers  taking  the  skim-milk  home  if  the] 
desire.  The  cream  is  made  into  butter  am 
sold  as  before  described.  It  will  be  seen  tha 
such  a  business  requires,  for  its  best  develop 
ment,  very  careful  management  and  a  class  o 
intelligent  patrons,  who  are  above  pettj 
jealousies  aud  small  fault-findings. 

WHAT  IS  CLAIMED  FOR  THE  CREAMERY. 

The  following  note  from  Prof.  Henry  E 
Alvord  states  the  two  principal  advantages 
claimed : 

“  The  advantages  which  the  creamery  sys 
tem  offers  to  the  farmer  above  the  old-styk 
home  butter-making  are  numerous.  The  twc 
most  important  points  are  the  relief  given  tc 
the  farm  household,  by  discontinuing  the 
labor  of  caring  for  the  cream,  making  the 
butter,  and  preparing  it  for  market  ;  and  the 
relief  to  the  farmer  himself,  from  the  time, 
trouble,  and  frequent  losses  incident  to  mar¬ 
keting  his  product.  The  argument  is  often 
used,  that  while  the  relief  indicated  is  mani¬ 
fest,  these  two  branches  of  work,  if  not  per¬ 
formed  by  the  farmer  and  his  family,  must  be 
paid  for,  and  that  this  cannot  be  afforded.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  in  several  instances  of 
well  managed  creameries  in  New  England,  as 
well  as  many  elsewhere,  that  the  higher  price 
obtained  for  the  product  made  under  the 
factory  system,  is  enough  to  pay  for  all  the 
expense,  from  the  time  the  milk  is  skimmed 
until  the  net  receipts  for  the  butter  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  farmer,  and  still  make  those  net 
receipts  as  great  as  the  total  receipts  formerly 
secured  by  the  farmer  from  the  same  number 
of  cows.  In  other  words,  the  creamery  sys¬ 
tem  not  only  furnishes  the  relief  indicated, 
but  does  so  without  diminishing  by  a  dollar 
the  farmer’s  income. 

“  I  take  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  having  been 
among  the  very  first  to  inaugurate  the  system 
of  co-operative  dairying,  especially  in  the 
form  of  cream-gathering  butter-factories, 
east  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  only  seven 
years  since  the  first  of  this  kind  was  started  in 
Hatfield,  Mass.,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Wells.  Now,  more  than  one  hundred  are 
in  active  operation  in  the  New  England 
States.” 

It  is  also  urged  that  the  farmer  gets  cash 
for  his  product  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
trade  it  out  at  the  store.  The  point  is  made 
by  the  manager  of  the  Northampton,  Mass., 
Creamery,  that  creamery  patrons  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  of  the  quality  of  their  cows,  by  com¬ 
paring  their  returns  with  those  made  to  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  are  led  to  weed  out  all  poor  and 
unprofitable  stock  and  replace  with  better.  Or¬ 
ganization  always  renders  the  spreading  of 
intelligence  easier.  Elaborate  figures  are 
given  to  show  what  the  creameries  pay  in 
cash.  The  New  England  Creamery  Associa¬ 
tion  aims  to  keep  the  public  well  informed 
regarding  the  profits  of  the  business.  The 
following  sample  figures  will  show  what  is 
being  done  in  the  East : 

Ipswich,  Mass.,  Creamery  paid  its 
patrons  for  the  months  ending 

Dec.  1st,  for  a  pound  of  butter . 25.67c. 

Wapping,  Ct.,  Creamery . 25.59c! 

Canton,  Ct.,  Creamery  . 23  90c. 

Ellington,  Ct.,  Creamery . ".  .23  80c 

CoDtoock  Valley  Creamery,  Hen- 

niker,  N.  H .  22.58c. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Creamery  start¬ 
ed  about  the  last  of  May  and  for 
the  six  months  ending  Nov.  1st, 

paid . 20  87c 

For  December  they  paid  the  patrons 

about . 26c. 

The  Big  Foot  Creamery  in  Illinois,  paid  for 
December,  27  cents  for  the  cream  that  makes 
a  pound  of  butter.  This  creamery  turns  out 
a  yearly  product  valued  at  §200,000.  Sev¬ 
eral  creameries  in  New  England  pay  29  cents 
per  pound.  In  the  creameries  mentioned  the 
Cooley  system  of  cream-gathering  is  employ¬ 
ed.  The  prices  are  net  at  the  farmers’  doors. 


The  creamery  people  call  at  the  door,  take 
the  cream,  leave  the  skim-milk  and  pay  the 
above  prices. 

CATTLE  AND  FEEDING  REGULATIONS. 

“The  creamery  naturally  encourages  the 
breeding  of  J ersey  and  Guernsey  stock.  That 
point  seems  to  be  settled  beyond  all  doubt. 

While  creameries  generally  are  obliged  to 
take  the  milk,  or  the  cream,  from  herds  com¬ 
posed  of  cows  of  all  breeds,  grades,  and  of 
no  meritorious  breeding,  I  regard  it  as  well 
demonstrated  that  those  creameries  have  the 
best  business,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
which  have  around  them  a  predominance  of 
blood  of  one  or  more  of  the  recognized  butter 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  more  particularly,  Chan¬ 
nel  Island  stock,  the  Guernseys  and  Jerseys.” 

Thus  writes  one  of  the  highest  creamery  au¬ 
thorities  in  this  country,  and  the  same  point 
is  made  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  letters  we  have 
received.  The  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
is  a  fair  statement  of  what  is  desired  in  the 
way  of  a  “creamery  cow.”  Most  of  the  best 
creameries  adopt  a  set  of  strict  rules  to  guide 
patrons  in  feeding  and  caring  for  cattle  and 
handling  milk.  These  rules  are  printed  on 
thick  card-board  and  tacked  up  in  every  sta¬ 
ble  from  which  milk  or  cream  is  taken  to  the 
factory.  The  design  is  to  make  the  cream  as 
uniform  and  excellent  in  quality  and  as  clean 
as  possible.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Cream¬ 
ery  Association: 

“We  do  not  prohibit  the  feeding  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  in  quantities  not  to  exceed  two 
quarts  a  day,  but  it  must  be  of  the  best  quali¬ 
ty.  Patrons  must  not  feed  linseed  meal,  tur¬ 
nips,  onions,  cabbages,  or  anything  to  injure 
the  quality  of  cream  or  butter.  We 
must  insist  that  they  coufine  themselves  strict¬ 
ly  to  these  instructions.” 

And  this  from  the  rules  enforced  at  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. : 

“Patrons  must  not  feed  any  cotton-seed, 
linseed,  or  gluten  meal,  turnips,  onions,  cab¬ 
bages,  or  anything  else  tending  to  injure  the 
quality  or  flavor  of  the  cream  or  butter.  Mid¬ 
dlings  are  not  considered  as  good  feed  as 
shorts,  which  with  corn,  rye  or  oats  are  re¬ 
commended.” 

Almost  all  creameries  object  to  the  feeding 
of  cotton-seed,  except  in  small  quantities,  and 
brewers’  grains  are  generally  prohibited.  Si¬ 
lage  in  moderate  quantities  is  not  objected  to. 
Corn-meal,  bran  and  middlings  are  the  favor¬ 
ite  grain  foods  from  the  creamery  point  of 
view. 


MILKING  AND  MILK  HANDLING. 

Special  rules  are  strictly  enforced  at  many 
of  the  older  creameries  where  the  business  is 
established  upon  such  a  permanent  basis  that 
the  managers  can  afford  to  be  absolutely  in¬ 
dependent.  The  following  are  compiled  from 
various  sets  of  rules  enforced  in  New  Eng¬ 
land: 

Milking.  Stables  must  be  cleaned  and 
cows  carefully  cleaned  before  milking,  to 
avoid  odors  that  taint  the  milk.  The  milk 
must  be  strained  through  three  strainers — 
two  of  them  cloth— before  going  into  the 
cans. 

Creamers  and  Cans.  Creamers  must  be 
kept  in  a  place  free  from  odors,  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  maintained  in  their  vicinity.  Tanks  and 
cans  must  be  kept  sweet  and  clean,  and  the 
water  free  and  clear.  Cans  must  be  washed 
and  scalded  every  time  #hey  are  used.  The 
water  iu  the  creamers  must  not  go  below  45 
degrees  in  summer  and  40  degrees  in  winter. 

Mixing  Milkings.  Cans  must  not  be  part¬ 
ly  filled  at  one  milking,  and  after  standing 
long  enough  for  the  cream  to  begin  to  separ¬ 
ate,  be  filled  up  with  milk  from  another 
milking,  or  with  anything  whatever.  After 
a  can  has  once  been  set,  it  must  not  be  in  any 
way  disturbed  or  meddled  with,  nor  the  milk 
be  drawn  off  by  the  patrons,  except  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

Cream  gatherers  are  fox-bidden  to  take  any 
cream  which  is  dirty,  or  for  any  reason  in 
their  judgment  not  of  satisfactory  quality  or 
condition,  or  which  has  been  in  any  way  so 
treated  as  to  indicate  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  interfere  with  the  proper  and 
natural  separation  of  the  cream. 


Patrons  who  are  not  disposed  to  be  governed 
by  these  rules  are  requested  to  so  advise  the 
directors,  and  the  treasurer  will  make  prompt 
settlement  with  any  who  wish  to  withdraw. 

It  seems  evident  that  our  friends  who  are 
managing  the  ‘Home  Dairy”  pictured  on  our 
first  page,  would  find  such  rules  irksome. 
The  younger  creameries  and  those  in  sections 
where  dairying  has  not  reached  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  cannot  enforce  such  strict  regu¬ 
lations.  They  can  only  encourage  cleanliness 
and  uniformity  in  feeding. 

STARTING  CREAMERIES,  INTEREST  IN  THEM. 

Respecting  the  question,  “Is  it  hard  to 
get  farmers  interested  in  the  creamery,” 
Major  Alvord  writes  us  as  follows:  “It  is 
usually  hard  to  get  the  majority  of  the  far¬ 
mers  in  a  community  interested  in  a  creamery 
project.  Too  many  of  them  are  inclined  to 
hold  back,  waiting  for  the  creamery  to  become 
a  pronounced  success,  before  joining.  They 
fail  to  see  that  one  of  the  essential  things  to 
make  the  enterprise  a  success,  is  for  a  sufficient 
number  to  join  to  make  a  strong  concern.  A 
weak  creamery,  poorly  patronized,  with  three 
farmers  out  of  four  in  its  neighborhood 
watching  it  but  not  helping,  cannot  succeed, 
—but  where  three  out  of  four  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  have  taken  hold  earnestly,  giving 
strength  from  the  start,  the  creamery  has 
generally  proved  a  business  success  and  real 
blessing  to  the  community.” 

Most  of  our  corespondents  agree  that  it  is 
hard  to  interest  farmers  in  a  creamery  project 
in  a  locality  where  the  merits  of  the  system 
are  unknown.  When  once  started  and  worked 
on  a  profitable  basis,  however,  it  is  said  to  be 
equally  hard  to  drive  the  patrons  away.  The 
main  objections  made  by  farmers  are  that 
they  must  pool  their  issues  with  inferior  dairy¬ 
men— though  when  strict  rules  are  enforced 
this  objection  is  not  so  serious— that  it  costs 
too  much  to  change,  that  it  is  risky  business 
investing  money  in  a  strange  enterprise  and 
a  general  feeling  that  things  are  about  right 
as  they  are.  Many  farmers  dislike  a  change 
even  when  that  change  promises  to  improve 
their  condition.  Co-operative  creameries 
are  often  sjtarted  by  the  Grange  or  some 
other  local  farmers’  organization.  The 
matter  is  well  talked  up  and  discussed  and 
then  some  influential  man  who  has  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  community  starts  the  matter  by 
securing  pledges  from  those  who  are  willing 
to  patronize  the  business  one  year  at  least.  If 
the  milk  from  a  sufficient  number  of  cows  can 
be  depended  upon,  a  meeting  is  held,  an  asso¬ 
ciation  formed  and  stock  sold.  Estimates  are 
received  from  makers  of  dairy  implements, 
and  what  seems  to  be  the  best  bid  is  accepted. 
The  buildiug  is  built  and  stocked,  a  competent 
butter-maker  is  hired,  and  the  creamery  is 
ready  for  business. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to 
locate  a  creamery  in  a  section  now  unoccu¬ 
pied,  we  give  the  by-laws  adopted  by  the 
Glens  Falls  Creamery  Co.,  New  York: 

BY-LAWS. 

Article  I  — This  association  shall  be 

known  as  the -  Creamery  Company. 

Article  II.— The  purpose  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a  creamery 
with  such  incidental  business  as  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  or  necessarily  connected  therewith. 
Article  III. — The  business  shall  be  carried 

on  in  the  town  of - ,  in  the  State  of - 

Article  IV. — The  officers  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  consist  of  seven  Directors,  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  Secretary  aud  Treasurer.  The  Direct¬ 
ors,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  stockholders  by  ballot,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  until  others 
are  chosen  and  qualified  iu  their  places  The 
President  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Di¬ 
rectors  from  one  of  their  number. 

Article  V. — The  Directors  shall  have  the 
entire  management  and  control  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  corporation  under  such  limitations 
and  conditions  as  the  shareholders,  by  vote  at 
meetings  of  the  corporation,  may  from  time 


to  time  prescribe,  and  shall  make  a  full  re¬ 
port  to  the  stockholders  of  their  proceedings. 
They  shall  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  offices  of 
the  corporation  that  may  occur,  and  the  per¬ 
son  so  chosen  shall  continue  in  office  until  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI. — The  President  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  and  Direct¬ 
ors  of  the  corporation;  in  his  absence  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  call  the  meeting  to  order  and  a 
President  pro  tain,  be  elected. 

Article  VII. — The  Secretary  shall  duly 
record  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  Directors  at  their  several  meetings 
in  a  book  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  their  in¬ 
spection.  At  each  annual  meeting  and  such 
other  times  as  may  be  required  by  them,  he 
shall  make  a  report  of  the  transactions  and 
condition  of  the  corporation.  He  shall  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  salesman  the  proceeds  of  all 
sales  made,  and  shall  collect  all  other  moneys 
due  the  association,  and  shall  immediately 
pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer.  He  shall  dis¬ 
charge  all  such  other  duties  as  are  specially 
required  by  law,  aDd  the  By-laws,  or  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  corporation.  He  shall  duly  no¬ 
tify  the  stockholders  of  all  meetings  of  the 
corporation.  He  shall  give  good  and  sufficient 
bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  du¬ 
ties.  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  at  any 
meeting  of  stockholders  or  Directors  a  Secre- 
trry  pro  tem.  shall  be  appointed. 

Article  VIII. — The  Treasurer  shall  have 
charge  of  and  safely  and  securely  keep  the 
money  and  valuable  papers  of  the  corporation, 
aud  cause  to  be  entered  in  books  kept  for  that 
purpose  a  correct  statemenc  of  all  the  money 
received  and  paid  out  on  account  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  which  book  at  all  times  shall  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Director  and  stock¬ 
holders.  He  shall  at  each  annual  meeting 
make  a  report  of  all  his  accounts  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  business  and  financial  condition 
of  the  company.  He  shall  in  behalf  of  the 
corporation,  upon  order  of  the  Directors  pay 
and  discharge  its  proper  indebtedness,  and  to 
this  end,  but  for  no  other  purpose,  make, 
draw,  and  accept,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
the  corporation,  checks,  notes  and  drafts.  He 
shall  perform  all  duties  required  by  law  of 
said  officer  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the 
corporation,  and  shall  give  bonds  to  the 
corporation  in  such  sum  as  the  Directors  may 
require  for  the  faithful  performadce  of  the 
duties  of  bis  office. 

Article  IX. — The  proceeds  of  the  business 
shall  be  appropriated  as  follows :  A  dividend 
of  five  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  capital 
stock  shall  be  paid  the  stockholders  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  business  of  the  company,  as 
the  Directors  may  determine.  The  balance  of 
the  receipts  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses 
and  the  said  five  per  cent  upon  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company,  and  withholding  for  a 
reserve  fund  a  sum  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of 
a  cent  on  each  pound  of  butter  made,  shall  be 
divided  among  the  patrons  of  the  creamery  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  cream  furnished 
by  each  under  such  direction  as  the  Directors 
may  prescribe. 

Article  X  — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  corporation  for  the  election 
of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  any  other 
necessary  business,  shall  be  held  at  the  office 
of  the  corporation  on  the  second  Saturday  of 
March  in  each  year.  Written  notice  of  the 
annual  meeting  shall  be  sent  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise  to  each  stockholder’s  postoffice  address 
at  least  six  days  before  the  day  of  meeting. 
Additional  notice  may  be  given  by  publishing 
the  same  in  one  or  more  of  the  local 
newspapers  two  weeks  before  the  day  of 
meeting.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders 
may  be  called  by  the  Directors  at  any  time 
by  stating  the  purpose  for  which  the  meeting 
is  called  aud  notifying  each  stockholder  as 
directed  for  the  annual  meeting  at  least  three 
days  before  the  day  of  meeting.  Regular 
meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  each  month  aud  special 
meetings  may  be  held  whenever  the  chairman 
may  choose  to  call  them. 

Article  XI. — These  By-Laws  may  be 
altered  or  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of 
the  corporation  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
shares  of  stock  represented  in  the  meeting,  or 
at  any  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  no  alteration  at  any 
other  than  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  valid 
unless  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
shares  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  represented  at  such  meeting. 

Article  XII. — The  capital  stock  shall  be 
fixed  aud  limited  at  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  and  shall  be  divided  into  120  shares  of 
ten  dollars  each.  The  shares  shall  be  num¬ 
bered  in  progressive  order,  beginning  at 
number  one.  No  certificate  of  shares  shall  be 
issued  until  the  full  amount  of  ten  dollars  per 
share  has  been  paid  upon  the  stock  described 
in  it.  The  certificate  of  stock  shall  be  signed 
by  the  President  and  countersigned  by  the 
Secretary. 


IS  THE  CREAMERY  AN  UNMIXED 
BENEFIT? 


HENRY  STEWART. 

Creameries  an  advantage  to  unskillful  but. 
ter-makers,  but  a  detriment  to  skillful  ones- 
the  latter  lose,  if  patrons,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  former;  good  dairy  butter  a  better 
keeper  than  creamery ;  dairy  butter-mak¬ 
ing  a  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation. 

No  doubt  the  establishment  of  creameries 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  average 
dairymen.  But,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Scrip, 
tures  that  some  things  otherwise  questionable, 
may  be  done  without  offence  because  of  our 
human  weaknesses,  so  the  creamery  may  very 
well  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  makeshift  for 
the  benefit  of 1  ‘the  weaker  vessels”  of  the  dairy 
It  is  an  institution  aptly  fitted  for  equalizing 
burdens,  giving  an  extra  load  to  the  strong 
aud  thus  relieving  the  weak.  Consequently  it 
is  a  sort  of  jug-liaudled  affair,  of  which  the 
advantage  is  mostly  on  the  side  of  the  careless) 


neglectful  and  least  skillful  patrons,  whose 
shortcomings  are  made  up  by  their  better  aud 
more  skillful  associates.  That  there  are  many 
good  and  useful  things  about  the  creameries  I 
admit;  but  that  there  are  very  good  reasons 
why  I  should  not  patronize  one  that  might  be 
next  door  to  me,  and  why  competent  dairy¬ 
men  who  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
might  well  also  decline  its  help,  I  think  can  be 
made  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  The 
creamery,  in  fact,  is  for  the  use  of  those  far¬ 
mers  whose  wives  have  sat  for  their  portraits 
to  that  most  excellent  artist,  Mrs.  Wager- 
Fisher,  in  her  graphic  pen  pictures  of  the  dark 
side  of  farming — the  sad-faced,  over-worked, 
put-upon,  ill-helped  and  worse  supplied  far¬ 
mers’  wives  who  had  much  to  do  and  little  to 
do  it  with;  whose  husbands  and  boys  lie  abed 
while  they  milk  the  cows,  or  whose  men  folks 
sit  on  the  fence  and  watch  them  trudging 
through  miry  yards  and  filthy  stables,  ill- 
odered  and  foul,  doing  the  milking,  and  who 
but  for  the  creamery  would  have  had  a  puddle 
hole  or  a  musty  cellar  to  set  the  milk  in  and 
would  have  had  all  the  churning  and  slopping 
to  do  long  after  nightfall.  I  have  seen  such 
dairies  within  a  few  miles  of  where  Mrs.  Fish¬ 
er’s  home  is,  or  used  to  be,  and  they  are  the 
chief  gainers  by  the  creamery. 

When  a  great  weight  is  lifted  some  one  has 
to  do  the  I’lilling,  and  who  do  the  pulling  to 
lift  this  class  of  patrons  to  the  general  level  of 
the  creamery?  Clearly  those  who  could  go 
alone,  those  farmers  who  used,  before  there 
were  any  creameries,  to  sell  their  10,  20,  or  50 
tubs  of  summer-made  butter  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  and  such  butter  as,  after  having  been 
kept  in  the  sweet,  fresh,  cool  dairy  for  four 
or  five  months,  had  all  the  fine  qualities  of  the 
best  grade  of  butter,  which  the  butter  of  the 
creameries  cannot  retain  a  month.  Winter 
dairying  is  now  an  indispensable  need  because 
of  the  poor  keeping  qualities  of  the  average 
creamery  butter,  made  especially  for  use 
fresh.  And  this  immediate  use  is  rendered 
necessary  because  of  the  old  leaven  of  unskill- 
fulness  which  is  for  a  time  covered  up  by  the 
proportion  of  saving  goodness  contributed  by 
Ihe  more  skillful  patrons  who  lose  by  the 
association. 

Hence  the  creamery  has  no  uses  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  especially  none  for  the  best  dairymen, 
and  so  far  as  these  patronize  it  they  suffer  a 
heavy  load  in  the  carrying  of  the  inferior 
members.  The  help  of  the  creamery,  too,  is  a 
loss  to  these  dairies.  They  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  most  improved  methods; 
their  cows  are  well  kept  and  fed,  and  are  of 
the  best  kinds;  the  wives  and  daughters,  and 
the  men,  too,  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  making 
good  butter,  and  by  joining  in  with  the 
creamery  they  abandon  an  easy,  pleasing 
domestic  occupation,  and  pay  other  persons  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  doing  for  them 
what  they  can  do  for  themselves  and  without 
any  undesirable  labor  or  pains.  The  work  of 
a  well-appointed  and  well-managed  dairy  is 
not  hard  or  wearisome.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  pleasant  and  attractive  pursuit,  as  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  ill-managed  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  keeping  of  a  well-furnished  house, 
with  all  the  improvements,  garden,  flowers, 
library,  music,  etc.,  is  different  from  the  care 
of  a  dirty,  ill-provided  cabin,  where  the 
sloppy  mud  flows  in  at  the  back  door,  and  the 
pigs  and  fowls  take  their  noon-day  naps  at  the 
front  steps. 

If  there  were  no  adequate  demand  for  good 
butter  the  case  would  be  different  and  all  the 
cream  good,  indifferent,  bad  and  very  bad, 
might  be  dumped  together  in  the  churn  and 
the  butter  sold  within  a  week  at  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  price.  But  good  butter  never  need  go 
a-begging.  One  neighbor  of  mine  has  sold 
her  butter  all  throtigh  the  summer  for  35 
cents  a  pound  while  the  ordinary  butter  has 
sold  for  10,  12  and  15  cents  and  fair  butter  for 
20  cents.  Suppose  we  had  a  creamery;  the 
whole  make  would  have  sold  for  20  cents,  net¬ 
ting  15  or  16  all  around.  Is  not  this  fact 
quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  creamery  is 
not  altogether  advantageous,  but  that  along 
with  its  good  points  it  carries  manifest  dis¬ 
advantages? 

CREAMERY  QUESTIONS. 

T.  D.  CURTIS. 

ABOUT  PRICES. 

“Does  creamery  butter  command  a  higher 
price  in  the  market  than  that  made  in  private 
dairies?”  The  question  does  not  fully  and 
fairly  cover  the  ground,  for  the  reason  that  a 
good  deal  of  butter  quoted  as  creamery  is 
made  in  private  dairies.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  where  the  butter  is  made  as  it  is  of 
quality.  The  best  butter,  whether  made  in  a 
factory  or  creamery,  or  in  a  private  dairy,  if 
put  up  in  tubs  as  standard  size  and  style,  is 
quoted  as  creamery-made,  the  private  dairy¬ 
man  so  branding  his  butter  because  it  is 
assumed  to  be  made  after  the  creamery 
method.  Of  course,  it  commands  a  higher 
price  in  tue  market  than  that  of  inferior 


make,  which  is  quoted  as  private  dairy.  But 
in  many  instances  private  dairymen  who 
make  a  uniformly  superior  article,  and  have 
built  up  a  market  among  special  customers, 
get  prices  above  the  creamery  and  all  other 
quotations.  The  private  dairyman  who  under¬ 
stands  his  business  and  has  a  properly  select¬ 
ed  and  bred  herd,  and  feeds  and  cares  for  it 
in  the  best  manner,  having  in  his  Own  hands 
the  control  of  all  the  conditions  and  surround¬ 
ings,  including  the  handling  of  the  milk,  ought 
to  and  generally  does  make  a  better  article  of 
butter  than  any  creamery  or  factory  depend¬ 
ing  upon  a  promiscuous  lot  of  patrons  for 
cream  or  milk.  Few,  if  any,  first-class  dairy¬ 
men  are  willing  to  pool  their  cream  or  milk 
with  the  average  set  of  creamery  or  factory 
patrons.  Hence  the  tendency  is  among  the 
more  advanced  dairymen  to  make  up  their 
milk  at  home,  thus  not  only  saving  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  of  transporting  it  to  a  fac¬ 
tory  or  creamery,  but  securing  a  finer  and 
better  article  of  butter. 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS. 

“If  the  creamery  butter  commands  the 
higher  price,  why  ?”  The  foregoing  partially 
explains  the  why.  But  there  is  another  side 
to  the  question  of  prices.  While  our  best  pri¬ 
vate  dairymen  make  creamery  butter  and  get 
extra  prices  through  special  customers,  there 
is  another  and  larger  class  of  private  dairymen 
who  lamentably  fail  in  the  quality  of  their 
Sutter.  They  not  only  make  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  as  a  usual  thing,  but  turn  out  an  inferior 
article.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  sold  at  the  coun¬ 
try  stores,  where  the  price  is  uniform  for  good 
bad  and  indifferent  butter,  for  the  reason  that 
the  buyer  is  afraid  to  properly  discriminate 
in  quality  and  price,  lest  he  offend  some  of  his 
customers  and  lose  their  trade.  If  a  fine  ar¬ 
ticle  comes  in,  it  goes  at  the  same  price  as  a  lot 
greatly  inferior,  and  is  either  mixed  in  with 
the  rest,  when  it  is  worked  and  packed  for 
market,  or  is  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  store¬ 
keeper’s  family  or  for  some  special  customers 
who  want  the  best  butter  at  the  lowest  price. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  best  of  this  store 
butter  when  packed  goes  into  the  market  as 
private  dairy.  As  a  horse  trainer  remarked 
in  my  hearing,  “There  are  tricks  in  all  trades 
but  ours  and  ours  is  all  trick!”  There  are 
tricks  in  the  butter  trade  aud  the  brand  does 
not  always  indicate  the  origin.  But  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  inferior  private  dairy  butter  com¬ 
mands  a  lower  price  in  the  market  than  the 
average  creamery  butter. 

ADVANTAGES  OK  THE  CREAMERY  SYSTEM. 

“From  a  business  point  of  view,  is  the 
creamery  system  a  success?”  As  much  so  as 
any  business.  There  have  been  notable  fail¬ 
ures,  but  they  have,  as  a  rule,  come  from 
counting  too  many  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched,  and  from  making  extravagant  ex¬ 
penditures  where  there  was  a  basis  for  but  a 
small  or  moderate  business  economically  han¬ 
dled.  Where  the  requisite  number  of  cows 
are  a-sured,  and  the  man  understands  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  practices  reasonable  economy,  the 
qreatnery  is  as  safe  as  any  business  under  the 
sun.  It  has  many  advantages  over  the  poor 
private  dairy.  It  makes  up  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  at  less  cost,  produces  a  uniform  article  of 
good  quality — if  not  the  very  finest — and  sells 
in  large  lots,  which  is  always  an  advantage 
in  securing  {a  price.  For  these  reasons,  the 
poor  dairyman,  who  does  not  understand  his 
business  or  lacks  the  facilities  for  conducting 
it  successfully,  can  get  more  money  out  of  his 
dairy  by  sendiug  his  cream  or  milk  to  a  cream¬ 
ery  or  factory  than  he  can  by  working  it  up  at 
home  and  taking  his  chances  on  the  market 
with  a  small  lot  or  a  single  tub  filled  with  seve¬ 
ral  churnings.  Quality  does  not  always  fix 
the  price.  We  know  of  an  instance  where  a 
private  dairyman  sent  a  tub  of  butter  to  a  Chi¬ 
cago  commission  merchant,  on  trial,  and,  af¬ 
ter  a  good  deal  of  delay,  got  a  return  of  10 
cents  a  pound!  The  same  butter — for  it  was 
good — sold  to  buyers  in  his  own  town  for  25 
cents  a  pound — as  much  as  creamery  butter 
was  then  selling  for. 

I  believe  these  answers  fully  cover  the 
ground  and  account  for  some  of  the  milk  in 
the  cocoanut.  The  poet  says,  “Things  are  not 
what  they  seem.”  Market  quotations  for  but¬ 
ter  are  not  an  exception. 


CREAMERY  NOTES. 

JOHN  GOULD. 

Creamery  butter-making  a  relief  to  the  farm 
household ;  humanizing  and  educating 
effects  on  the  patrons;  of  special  help  to 
'•'•scrub ”  farmers;  the  oil-test  for  guaging 
cream. 

Butter-making  at  a  creamery  makes  the 
home  life  of  the  dairy  farmer  one  of  far  less 
exacting  labor  for  the  farmer’s  wife  and  fam¬ 
ily,  as  the  dairy  work  is  almost  completely 
revolutionized.  The  labor  of  milking  can 
be  then  performed  wholly  by  the  “men  folk,” 
who  should  do  this  barn-work  and  do  it 


tidily,  cleanly,  and  well.  The  milk  is  then 
put  directly  into  the  creamery  cans,  and 
there  it  remains  until  the  cream  mau  comes 
for  it.  The  milk  is  quickly  disposed  of  by 
conveying  it  to  the  young  stock,  to  which  it 
should  be  fed  warm  and  sweet,  as  they  thus 
get  its  full  feeding  value.  The  farmer’s  wife 
thus  relieved  of  the  work  of  milk-skimming, 
butter-making,  aud  kindred  matters,  has  this 
spare  time  to  make  home  more  attractive, 
cultivate  the  refining  graces,  and  if  she  may 
elect,  may  with  her  daughters  become  well 
informed  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
better  class  of  literature  of  the.  day.  The 
change  in  the  household  couldn’t  help  being 
better  if  so  ordered,  and  the  refining  in¬ 
fluences  will  be  observable  in  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  Funerals  alone 
can  make  changes  in  some  households. 

The  creamery  must  have  an  effect  upon  the 
habits  of  the  patrons.  The  rules  for  patrons 
make  regularity,  tidiness,  study,  and  improve¬ 
ment  necessary,  or  there  is  a  failure  to  secure 
good  results  so  that  the  patron  will  be  a  loser. 
It  must  make  him  a  better  dairyman,  for  it  is 
cream  results  that  he  is  after,  and  he 
soon  finds  that  a  poor  dairy  cannot  be  fed  in¬ 
to  good  results,  and  he  must  get  better  cows, 
have  better  stables  and  barns,  feed  rations 
that  make  good  milk,  and  not  beef.  He  will 
soon  begin  to  compare  results  with  those  of 
better  dairymen,  and  s»ek  to  correct  his  errors. 
He  will  soon  find  that  comfort  is  the  great 
motto  to  be  hung  conspicuously  in  his  barn. 
He  will  soon  find  out  that  milk  for  the  cream¬ 
ery  needs  to  have  cream  in  it,  and  that  bulk 
of  milk  or  cream  is  no  indication  of  its  value 
for  butter,  and  he  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
a  butter  cow  need  not  be  the  size  of  an  ele¬ 
phant.  Study  in  this  matter  will  make  him 
an  adept,  not  only  in  selecting  cows  for  the 
creamery,  but  in  breeding  them  and  feeding 
them  as  well,  and  the  creamery  will  have  a 
double  effect  on  the  farmer,  both  intellectually 
and  financially. 

Yes,  the  .creamery  will  help  the  “scrub” 
farmer,  because  he  can  at  small  expense  start 
to  do  better.  He  need  not  say  “I  can’t  suc¬ 
ceed  at  a  bound,  and  so  won’t  try.”  The  start 
can  be  easily  made.  Stables  can  be  made 
better ;  clover  and  fodder  corn  can  be  cheap¬ 
ly  raised  for  the  big,  cheap  ration.  Ice  can  be 
had  cheaply — for  the  gathering — and  the  cow 
that  he  has  can  be  treated  better;  more  like 
the  “great  mother”  she  tries  to  be;  and  less 
like  the  scrub  steer  the  farmer  so  often  tries — 
unwittingly,  maybe — to  make  her.  Sires  of 
good  families  of  dairy  cattle  can  be  had  cheap, 
and  if  a  breed  once  selected  is  held  on  to,  aud 
not  changed  every  year  for  some  other  breed, 
the  “scrub”  dairyman  will  soon  find  himself 
possessed  of  a  fine  herd  of  high  grades,  and  he 
himself,  as  he  fosters  their  development,  will 
have  left  the  ranks  of  “scrub  farmers.” 

The  oil-test,  in  competent  hands,  is  the  fair¬ 
est  system  of  according  to  each  dairyman  the 
pro  rata  value  of  the  cream  delivered  at  a 
creamery.  The  test  is  now  so  accurate  that  it 
will  indicate  within  six  pounds  to  the  1,000 
pounds  of  finished  butter.  No  weight  of  milk 
or  cream,  no  bulk  measure  of  either,  will  be 
better  than  a  guess,  simply  because  it  does  not 
eliminate  the  individuality  of  cows  or  dairies. 
The  oil-test  is  not  as  yet  absolutely  perfect ; 
but  it  is  substantially  so;  ten  times  more  so 
than  the  churn  test,  for  the  latter  leaves  from 
11  to  20  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter  in  each 
100  pounds  of  butter,  and  from  two  to  nine 
per  cent,  of  the  original  butter  value  of  100 
pounds  of  milk  goes  off  in  the  buttermilk  uu- 
churned.  The  oil-test  is  undergoing  rapid  im¬ 
provement  and  will  soon  be  the  established 
arbitrator  in  determining  cream  and  nnlk 
values.  When  this  is  accomplished,  selling 
cream  on  a  pro  rata  footing  in  co-operative 
factories  will  be  a  practical  system  of  equal 
justice  to  each  patron,  and  will  be  a  factor 
that  will  weed  out  poor  dairies  and  unprofita¬ 
ble  cows,  and  make  the  dairy  industry  one 
that  will  rank  for  intelligence,  thrift  and 
profit,  with  any  other  feature  of  farm 
economy. 

Madison,  Wis. 


THE  COW  FOR  THE  CREAMERY. 


L.  S.  HARDIN. 


How  to  select  a  herd:  not  more  than  one  first- 
class  dairy  animal  in  five  or  six  thorough¬ 
bred  or  scrub  heifers;  proportion  of  good 
milk  and  dairy  beasts  in  half-a-dozen 
selected  cows ;  how  to  make  up  the  natural 
loss ;  grades  better  than  pure-breds  for  ordi¬ 
nary  farmers  owing  to  their  superior  hardi¬ 
ness;  breeding  grades  most  profitable-,  the 
“ general-jmrpose ”  cow. 

I  am  asked  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best 
cow  for  the  creamery.  In  order  to  treat  this 
subject  intelligently,  let  us  first  understand 
what  is  here  meant  by  the  term  creamery.  It 
is  a  factory  where  butter  is  the  chief  product 
made  from  milk  furnished  by  dairymen  living 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  aud  the  creamery 
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may  be  run  by  one  individual  as  owner  who 
buys  the  milk,  or  by  co-operation  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  who  furnish  the  milk. 

When  the  creamery  is  owned  by  one  person 
the  dairyman  will  furnish  milk  according  to 
the  rules  prescribed, looking  principally  to  the 
quantity  of  the  supply  wiihin  these  rules. 
Such  a  condition  of  affairs  will  not  tend  to 
produce  the  cow  that  is  the  most  economic 
butter  maker.  We  will  therefore  only  con¬ 
sider  the  cow  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
dairyman  who  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  creamery,  and  that  is  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  plan.  Taking  our  instance  a  young 
farmer  with  capital  enough  to  buy  his  farm 
and  herd,  but  obliged  to  live  on  the  profits  of 
his  dairy,  at  what  ages  and  of  what  blood 
should  he  make  his  purchases  with  a  view  to 
income  aud  gradual  improvement  in  the  herd? 
There  should  be  no  cast  iron  rules  adopted,  but 
he  should  select  the  best  he  can  find  at  any 
price  within  reason.  With  one  man  to  help  him 
he  could  handle  a  herd  of  15  cows  and  these 
should  be  selected  with  all  the  discretion  he 
can  muster  by  attending  sales  aud  by  extended 
trips  through  the  country  buying  a  few  calves 
when  the  sire  and  dam  are  of  superior  excel¬ 
lence.  The  safest  plan  is  to  buy  heifers  spring¬ 
ing  with  calves  of  good  pedigree  so  far  as  sire 
and  dam  are  concerned;  but  of  all  things  one 
should  see  that  their  hind  feet  stand  well  apart 
and  that  the  teats  are  large  and  also  stand  well 
apart.  It  will  probably  not  be  confessed  by 
breeders  of  blooded  cattle  that  among  five  to 
six  heifers  there  will  not  be  over  one  really 
first-quality  cow,  but  such  is  generally  the 
case  and  with  native  stock  no  bettor  results 
can  be  expected. 

Out  of  six  heifers  judiciously  selected,  three 
of  them,  as  a  rule,  should  be  profitable  milk¬ 
ers,  the  other  three  being  turned  to  beef  as 
soon  as  they  slacken  seriously  in  the  yield  of 
milk.  The  loss  of  the  herd,  usually  computed 
at  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  should  be  replaced 
by  such  advantageous  purchases  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents,  and  by  raising  a  few  heifer 
calves  from  the  best  cows  in  the  herd.  To 
do  this  I  would  advise  keeping  a  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  bull,  and,  contrary  to  ordinary  ad¬ 
vice,  I  would  prefer  a  three-quarter  to  a  full- 
blooded  animal  if  he  was  out  of  a  good  cow 
and  by  a  bull  that  was  out  of  a  good  cow. 
These  heifers  could  be  stinted  back  to  him  for 
two  generations,  if  he  breeds  well.  The  obj-ct 
in  using  a  high-grade  instead  of  a  thorough¬ 
bred  is  to  preserve  a  coarseness  in  the  heifers. 
The  thoroughbred  Jersey  cow  is  a  larger  but¬ 
ter  producer  than  the  grade  w'hen  she  is 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  her  highly  nervous  organization.  This  the 
practiced  breeder  can  do,  but  the  average 
farmer  who  makes  his  living  from  his  cows 
and  is  solely  dependent  upon  their  butter  yield, 
cannot  afford  the  special  care  that  the 
thoroughbreds  demand.  He  must  look  to  the 
constitution  of  the  cow  for  protection  against 
his  carelessness  and  want  of  skill.  As  he 
progresses  in  practice  he  will  add  more  aud 
purer  blood  to  the  herd  as  he  finds  it  proving 
profitable. 

One  thing  the  plain  dairyman  must  bear  in 
mind— that  it  requires  years  of  practice  to  be¬ 
come  a  profitable  breeder  of  thoroughbreds  as 
well  as  a  profit-making  dairyman,  if  either  end 
is  ever  attained.  The  science  of  making  mon¬ 
ey  with  thoroughbreds  is  intimately  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  art  of  advertising,  aud  the  man 
who  is  obliged  to  make  his  bread  aud  butter 
from  his  cows  had  better  not  venture  too  far 
in  that  direction.  The  road  is  strewn  with 
wrecks,  while  the  plain  dairy  business  is  lift¬ 
ing  mortgages  from  farms  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

The  agricultural  press  is  full  of  plausible 
arguments  proving  the  ‘'general-purpose”  cow 
to  be  a  myth.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  well 
not  to  be  too  easily  frightened.  Fine  butter 
and  much  money  are  made  often  by  purchas¬ 
ing  fresh  cows  of  any  blood,  aud  a  touch  of 
Short  horn  does  them  good  stabling  them, feed¬ 
ing  a  heavy,  rich,  milk-producing  ration,  not 
breeding  them  to  the  bull,  and  as  they  dry  up 
in  milk,  enriching  the  ration  with  fat-forming 
ingredients  aud  turning  them  off  to  the  butch¬ 
er.  This  is  not  orthodox  or  poetic  dairying; 
but  there  is  money  in  it.  I  would  say  that 
the  best  cow  for  the  beginner  who  supplies  a 
creamery  with  milk  is  a  strong,  robust  animal, 
with  a  fair  showing  of  Jersey  or  Guernsey 
blood  in  her  veins,  and  a  capacity  of  800 
pounds  of  butter  a  year.  I  should  prefer  her 
not  having  more  than  one-half  fancy  blood, 
and  if  she  could  make  the  800  pounds  of  butter 
a  year,  the  more  scrub  in  her  the  better. 


SOME  DAIRY  POINTS. 

FULL  AS  A  TICK. 

The  number  of  men  who  would  “sell  a  cow 
to  buy  a  patent  creamer”  is  increasing.  ..  .. 
Noithern  creamery  men  caution  their  patrons 
against  feeding  cotton  seed.  Southern  dairy¬ 
men  are  shipping  butter  made  from  feeding 
boiled  cotton  seed  to  Northern  markets.... A 


new  scheme  for  creamery  co-operation  is  be¬ 
ing  tried  at  the  South.  Separators  are  placed 
about  the  country  where  the  milktff  150  to  200 
cows  can  be  run  through  them.  The  milk  is 
brought  to  them  by  patrons  and  the  skim-milk 
taken  back.  The  cream  from  these  outlying 
stations  is  taken  to  a  central  point  and  worked 
into  butter ....  Can  anybody  tell  why  carding 
aud  brushing  milch  cows  add  to  the  quality 
of  their  milk?  ...In  urging  patrons  to  scald 
their  cans  after  each  using  the  Amherst 
creamery  men  say,  “washing  in  cold  water 
will  not  answer  at  all.”  Any  reason  why  pri¬ 
vate  dairymen  should  not  commit  this  to  mem¬ 
ory?  .  Dirty  and  filthy  butter  can  be  made 
in  a  creamery  and  will  be  made  there  unless 
the  milk  comes  from  clean  stables  and  clean 
hands - Cream  that  is  skimmed  with  the  fin¬ 

gers,  as  too  much  of  it  is,  could  never  get  into 

a  first-class  creamery . “We  have  no  set 

feeding  rules  for  our  patrons,  but  we  endeavor 
to  get  them  to  feed  all  the  bran  and  corn-meal 
they  can,”  is  what  a  Western  creamery  mana¬ 
ger  writes  us.... Milk  dairymen  will  sooner 
buy  butter  than  keep  milk  out  of  their  cans. 
Yet  the  best  of  them  will  take  good,  sweet 
milk,  and  lots  of  it  too,  to  feed  a  heifer  calf 
from  one  of  their  best  cows.  This  is  good 

business _ See  why  Mr.  Hardin  prefers  to 

have  some  “scrub”  blood  in  the  creamery  cow. 
Is  he  correct?  . .  Dairying  and  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  go  well  together.  Hens  turn  buttermilk 
into  profit  quicker  than  pigs  will....“Mab- 
gelsand  carrots, bran, corn-meal  and  early-cut, 
well-cured  clover  hay.”  Is  there  any  better 
ration  than  this  from  which  to  produce  gilt- 
edged  butter?. ..  .The  soiling  system  enables 
the  farmer  to  keep  two  cows  where  he  could 
keep  one  at  pasture ;  the  manure  is  made  in  one 
place ;  the  cows  are  protected  from  sun  and  flies. 
One  disadvantage  is  that  the  cows  do  not  have 

exercise  enough . The  agricultural  colleges 

that  are  training  boys  to  be  professors  of  agri¬ 
culture  have  a  very  limited  market  for  their 
graduates  The  colleges  that  maintain  a 
good  dairying  department  are  overrun  with 
applications  for  skilled  dairymen _ In  rais¬ 

ing  calves  the  observing  dairyman  knows 
that  if  one  out  of  six  turns  out  “extra”  it  is  a 
good  showing.  Is  there  any  reason  why  this 
should  not  hold  true  of  thoroughbreds  too? 
What  is  the  result  then  of  raising  every 
heifer  just  because  it  is  “thoroughbred?” 
- Calf  feeders  at  the  West  are  adopt¬ 
ing  the  following  system  of  feeding  skim- 
milk.  As  soon  as  the  cream  is  removed,  the 
milk  is  heated  to  150  degrees  and  then  cooled 
to  45  degrees  and  kept  at  that  temperature 
until  it  is  fed,  when  it  is  heated  to  00  degrees. 

Try  this! - There  are  too  many  hog-pen 

additions  to  creameries.  The  buttermilk  aud 
washings  should  be  fed  to  hogs,  but  it  should 
be  done  at  a  distance  ...The  cost  of  a  good 
creamery  building  ranges  from  $400  to  $1,000. 
Estimates  on  dairy  utensils  are  gladly  sent  by 

dairy  implement  dealers _ The  average 

Guernsey  is  as  good  as  the  average  Jersey 
and  she  is  a  larger,  stronger  animal.... The 
milk  of  the  Devon  grade  is  surprisingly  rich. 
The  Ayrshire  grade  makes  the  best  beef  of 
any  of  the  dairy  grades.  The  English  dairy 
cow  is  the  Short-horn.  These  facts  seem  gen¬ 
erally  neglected  in  dairy  discussions.... Here 
is  a  succession  of  soiling  crops  that  will  ans¬ 
wer  for  this  latitude:  1  early  sown  fall  rye; 
2  Orchard  Grass;  3  clover;  4  peas  and  oats;  5 
corn;0  Hungarian  Grass.  Fodder  corn  can 
be  grown  on  the  ground  from  which  the  rye 
is  cut,  and  the  Hungarian  can  be  sowed 
after  the  oats  and  peas  are  out.... It  is 
said  that  there  are  no  words  in  the  Japanese 
language  for  beef,  butter  and  cheese  ex¬ 
cept  those  framed  from  the  English  for 
convenience’s  sake.  Previous  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  foreigners  in  the  country,  milk, 
butter  aud  cheese  were  not  used  by  the 

natives  for  food _ The  rules  of  the  Dairy 

Association  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  con¬ 
tain  the  following:  “It  is  forbidden  to 
deliver  the  milk  of  fresh  milch  cows 
in  the  first  five  days  after  calving, 
the  milk  of  bearing  cows  in  the  last  four 
weeks  before  calving,  or  the  milk  of  cows 
newly  brought  in  from  market  which  have 

not  been  previously  three  times  milked.” . 

Carrot  juice  is  an  excellent  butter  color.  It 
is  still  used  on  many  old  English  farms. 
Clean  carrots  are  reduced  to  a  pulp  with  an 
ordinary  grater.  This  pulp  is  heated  in  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  the  liquid  poured  into  the 
cream.  Dairymen  now  believe  it  pays  best 
to  feed  the  carrots  to  the  cows  ajid  let  them 
do  the  pulping  and  heating  themselves.. 

A  new  experiment  is  reported  by  some  West¬ 
ern  butter- makers.  A  quantity  of  dairy  salt 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  put  into  the  cream 
before  churning  begins.  Who  have  tried 

this? .  In  starting  “Brookside,”  the  new 

Rural  farm  in  New  Jersey,  an  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  make  it  pay  from  the  start.  In 
studying  the  chances  for  profitable  agricul¬ 
ture  we  wex-e  led  to  investigate  dairying;  the 
result  is  somewhat  surprising.  The  country 
js  full  of  people  who  do  business  in  the  city 


and  never  attempt  to  farm.  Most  of  them 
buy  their  butter  in  the  city.  Farmers  have 
neglected  dairying,  though  the  country  is 
naturally  the  best  dairy  section  imaginable. 
Market  gardening  is  the  hobby,  though  the 
land  is  rapidly  wearing  out.  A  good  butter- 
maker  with  business  ability  could  work  up  a 
fine  trade.  Are  there  not  other  chances  like 

this  open  for  good  business  men? . It 

appeal's  that  there  are  good  arguments  made 
against  dehorning  dairy  animals.  W.  D. 
Hoard  and  John  Boyd,  both  good  Jersey 
authorities,  are  emphatically  opposed  to  the 
practice.  Their  argument  seems  to  be  that 
the  function  of  the  butter  production  is 
founded  upon  the  nervous  temperament  of 
the  animal.  Dehorning,  they  think,  tends  to 
develop  the  lymphatic  temperament — just 
what  is  needed  in  a  fattening  animal,  but 
highly  injurious  to  those  that  are  to  produce 
butter.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  distinct 
and  delicate  relationship  between  the  horns 
and  reproductive  organs  of  a  bull.  It  is  also 
cited  that  there  are  no  specific  butter  breeds 
among  polled  breeds  of  cattle,  nor  are  there 
any  fine-wool  breeds  of  sheep  without  horns. 
Mr.  Hoard  appears  to  think  dehorning  good 
for  beef  cattle,  but  not  for  butter  cattle. 


CREAMERIES  IN  THE  WEST. 


E.  G.  FULLER. 


Commencement  of  the  business ;  methods  of 

conducting  it;  advantages  of  creameries 

over  private  dairies;  advantages  of  co¬ 
operative  over  proprietary  creameries. 

The  first  creamery  to  be  started  in  the 
West,  I  think,  was  at  Big  Foot  Prairie,  Ill. 
This  was  started  in  a  small  way  by  a  farmer 
who  was  getting  a  better  price  for  his  butter 
than  his  neighbors,  purchasing  cans  for  them 
and  making  up  their  butter,  he  paying  them 
for  their  cream.  This  has  grown  to  what  is 
now  the  largest  creamery  under  one  roof  in 
the  country,  having  made  last  year  nearly 
1,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  besides  a  large 
quantity  of  cheese.  This  is  one  of  the  Horton 
&  Gillis  factories.  From  this  beginning  have 
sprung  a  large  number  of  factories  in  North¬ 
ern  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  some  in 
Southern  Minnesota.  The  creameries  are 
mostly  proprietary.  There  is  but  one  purely 
co-operative  factory  in  Wisconsin. 

The  factories  vary  in  their  methods  of 
operation.  Most  of  them  purchase  the  cream 
from  their  patrons,  gathering  it  themselves. 
The  Cooley  cans  are  generally  used.  Many 
purchase  whole  milk.  Some  of  these  set  the 
milk  in  cans,  and  a  good  share  of  them  use 
separators  for  extracting  the  cream.  A  strong 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  establish  co-opera¬ 
tive  factories. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  creamery 
over  the  private  dairies  are  briefly  named  as 
follows: 

The  inability  of  the  private  dairyman,  either 
from  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  or 
from  lack  of  facilities,  to  make  a  first-class 
artioJe  of  butter.  This  is  obviated  to  a  great 
extent  by  placing  the  cream  in  the  hands  of 
a  skilled  butter-maker,  who  has  the  best  fa¬ 
cilities  for  its  proper  manipulation.  While 
the  private  dairyman  with  proper  facilities 
can,  no  doubt,  make  just  as  fine  butter  as  a 
creamery,  the  ordinary  dairy  farmer  of  the 
West  has  not  these  facilities,  which  include  a 
dairy  house  away  from  all  foreign  odors  which 
would  affect  the  butter,  milk  or  cream.  The 
milk  may  be  set  in  submerged  cans,  away 
from  foreign  odors,  in  nearly  any  place,  but 
in  ripening  the  cream  and  handling  the  but¬ 
ter  these  odors  will  have  their  effect.  And 
while  a  fair  article  of  butter  can  be  made  in 
these  private  dairies,  the  price  of  fine  cream¬ 
ery  will  be  enough  higher  to  pay  the  cose  of 
making,  and  the  overworked  housewife  is  re¬ 
lieved  from  so  much  hard  labor.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  of  selling.  A  commission 
man  who  can  rely  upon  regular,  large  consign¬ 
ments  of  a  good  quality  of  creamery  butter 
can  secure  a  much  better  market  for  the  pro¬ 
duct  than  he  could  for  the  small,  irregular 
consignments  from  the  farmer  who  keeps  but 
few  cows. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  the  cream-gath¬ 
ering  co-operative  factories  are  these: — The 
farmer  has  his  sweet  skim-milk  for  feeding. 
He  has  a  share  in  the  business;  hence  feels 
much  more  interest  in  its  success  than  he 
would  were  the  factory  a  proprietary  one. 
The  farmers  hold  the  stock  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  for  each  is  not  large.  They  draw  the 
interest  on  their  investment,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  investment  of  a 
proprietor.  They  receive  all  their  butter 
brings,  less  the  actual  cost  of  making.  Cream 
is  largely  paid  for  by  the  oil-test  system.  The 
creameries  in  the  vicinity  of  Elgin,  111.,  have 
obtained  a  national  reputation,  and  “Elgin 
Creamery”  brings  the  highest  price  of  any 
butter  marketed  iu  New  York.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  other  locality  can  not  do  as 


well.  Creameries  are  rapidly  increasing, 
but  I  lack  statistics  as  to  the  actual  number. 


“A  SCRUB  FARMER”  ON  SCRUB  COWS. 


In  the  Rural  of  Feb.  4th.  J.  W.,  Jersey 
City,  asks  the  average  quantity  of  milk  given 
by  a  scrub  cow.  Below  will  be  found  the 
record  of  two  scrubs — mother  and  daughter — 
one  six  aud  the'other  four  years  aud  10  days 
old: 


Six-year-old. 

May  21,  (51  pounds. 
“  22,  62 
“  23,63%  “ 

“  24,  59  “ 

“  25,62  “ 

“  26,  62  “  • 
“  27,  63  “ 

“  28,64  “ 

“  29, 64  “ 

“  30, 64%  “ 


Four-year  old. 

May  21,  52  pounds. 
“  22,  52 
“  23,  53 
“  24,54 % 

“  25,  54 
“  26,  54 
“  27,53% 

“  28,  54 
“  29.  53 
“  30,53 


Being  a  scrub  farmer,  and  in  addition  keeping 
scrub  cows,  of  course  I  did  not  keep  a  record 
during  the  year.  I  would  say,  however,  that 
the  six-year-old  cow  was  awarded  first  prem¬ 
ium  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Society  at 
Canandaigua,  as  the  best  milch  cow,  from  a 
record  kept  by  the  writer.  Below  I  also  give 
a  record  of  the  butter  sold  from  five  scrubs, 
from  Jan.  1,  1887,  to  Jan.  1,  1888: 


Number  of  pounds  sold . 1,404 

Received  for  same . $324.20 


From  May  21  to  27  there  were  made  from 
the  above  number  of  cows  67  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter;  also  a  pet  lamb  was  fed  twice  daily,  and 
milk  was  used  freely  in  the  family.  Allow¬ 
ing  four  pounds  of  butter,  or  its  equivalent  in 
milk  aud  cream,  used  in  the  family,  these  same 
scrubs  have  produced  1,612  pounds  of  butter 
during  the  past  year. 

Now  would  the  editor  advise  selling  these 
scrubs  and  purchasing  Jerseys  ?  I  claim  that 
a  scrub  will  produce  as  ’much  milk  and  but¬ 
ter,  if  fed  from  a  straw  stack,  as  the  best  bred 
Jersey.  Long  life  and  success  to  the  Rural 
is  the  worst  wish  of  “a  scrub  farmer.” 

Cbapinville,  N.  Y. 

R  N.  Y.-We  should  keep  such  cows  while 
they  lived  aud  honor  their  memory  after  they 
died.  But  are  they  “  scrubs  ?  ”  Let  us  know 
something  of  their  pedigrees  and  how  they 
are  fed  and  cared  fop.  From  our  point  of 
view  a  “scrub”  is  an  animal  bred  without 
much  regard  for  the  quality  of  its  parents  and 
left  to  “  rustle”  for  most  of  its  living.  Many 
farmers  regard  a  bull  as  an  animal  designed 
by  nature  simply  to  get  their  cows  with  calf 
so  that  they  will  give  milk.  They  won’t 
understand  that  a  bull  may  represent  a  con¬ 
centration  of  good  milk  or  butter  qualities, 
reasonably  sure  to  be  imparted  to  his  off¬ 
spring.  Such  farmers  raise  scrub  stock,  ex¬ 
cept  by  accident.  Our  correspondent  is  right 
in  his  remarks  concerning  the  scrub  and  the 
straw  stack,  but  we  will  venture  to  assert 
that  his  “scrubs”  never  have  to  depend  upon 
the  straw  stack  for  a  living.  When  he  signs 
himself  “  A  Scrub  Farmer  ”  he  calls  himself 
names. 


RAISING  CREAM  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK 
MARKET. 

Selling  cream  more  profitable  than  selling 
milk:  personal  experience;  barns  and 
milk-room;  setting  the  milk;  skimming 
the  cream;  storing  and  shipping  the  cream; 
centrifugal  cream-gathering  supersedes 
hand- skimming;  New  York  prices  for 
cream ;  feed  Jor  the  herd;  kind  of  coivs; 
character  of  milk ;  the  general-purpose 
cow. 


I  have  been  in  this  business  four  years. 
The  change  from  selling  milk  has  proved  a 
good  one.  I  commenced  skimming  from  our 
40-quart  milk  cans,  but  found  there  was  so 
much  surface  to  be  gone  over  with  the  dip¬ 
per  that  more  or  less  milk  would  get  in  with 
the  cream.  I  afterwards  found  a  lot  of 
coolers  that  had  been  condemned  by  a  cream¬ 
ery  man  on  account  of  their  size.  They  held 
18  quarts  when  full.  The  ordinary  creamery 
coolers  hold  12  quarts.  These  large  cans  have 
pleased  us  well.  Our  main  barn,  where  the 
milch  cows  are  kept,  is  a  building  83  by  30 
feet,  separated  from  the  milk  room  by  an 
alley  10  feet  wide,  so  that  the  milk  room  is 
shut  off  from  the  cow  stable  by  two  doors, 
and  the  room  opening  directly  out-of-doors  is 
built  in  the  angle  formed  by  two  barns  built 
in  the  shape  of  an  L,  and  is  surrounded  on 
the  northeast  and  west  sides  by  buildings. 
The  south  side  has  two  large  windows,  which 
make  it  light  and  warm  any  sunny  day  in|the 
winter,  no  matter  how  cold  it  may  be'outside. 
This  is  quite  an  item  where  300  or  400  quarts 
of  milk  are  to  be  skimmed  daily  during  cold 
weather.  We  first  tried  setting  the  coolers  in 
the  stable  behind  the  cows  and  straining^the 
milk  into  them  as  it  was  milked,  but  found 
that  more  or  less  dust  would  get  in  and  all  would 
rise  to  the  top  in  the  cream.  We  next  set_the 
coolers  in  the  milk  room,  emptying  the  milk 
from  the  cows  into  40- quart  cans  aud  carrying 
them  to  the  coolers.  This  required  two  men 
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and  did  not  pay.  Now  we  take  three  short 
coolers,  each  holding  18  quarts,  and  put  them 
behind  the  cows  in  the  center  of  the  row. 

Whenever  two  of  these  are  filled,  the  man 
who  filled  the  second  one  carries  them  out  to 
the  milk-room,  where  the  coolers  are  set  in  a 
double  row,  covered  by  a  sheet  of  cheese 
cloth,  the  tin  strainer  with  a  copper  sieve  being 
set  on  the  cloth.  When  two  coolers  are 
strained  full  the  strainer  is  moved  forward 
one  row,  covering  a  new  place  in  the  cloth. 
In  this  way  all  the  dust  and  hairs  are  taken 
from  the  milk,  though  extra  care  is  taken  dur¬ 
ing  milking  to  see  that  neither  get  in  the 
pail.  By  this  plan  no  milk  sets  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes  in  the  stable,  where  the  air 
might  aifect  it  if  it  were  allowed  to  remain 
too  long.  After  the  milking  is  done  the  cloth 
is  removed  and  the  coolers  evened  up  to  hold 
al)Out  15  quarts  each.  With  that  amount  in 
them  the  milk  in  them  will  be  below  the  level 
of  the  water  out^de.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary.  They  are  then  set  in  a  large  vat, 
the  water  in  which  never  gets  above  40 
degrees,  being  cooled  by  ice  in  the  summer 
and  a  three-quarter-inch  stream  of  water  in 
the  winter.  The  warm  milk  is  set  next  the 
overflow,  which  is  evenly  distributed  over 
the  end  of  the  box. 

The  milk  is  left  in  the  water  24  to  36  hours, 
(that  is  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  morning’s 
messes  would  be  skimmed  on  Wednesday 
morning.)  It  is  then  skimmed  with  a  conical 
dipper  and  the  cream  is  put  in  40-quart  cans. 
These  are  put  in  barrels  in  the  bottom  of 
which  a  hole  has  been  bored,  and  are  then 
covered  with’pounded  ice.  After  being  packed 
from  two  to  four  days  they  are  taken  out, locked 
and  shipped  to  New  York.  Part  of  the  skim- 
milk  is  used  for  raising  cows  for  the  dairy. 
What  cannot  be  sold  for  half  a  cent  per 
quart,  is  taken  out  and  spread  upon  the  grass. 
Where  this  was  done  last  winter  the  effect  has 
been  truly  marvelous,  both  in  the  hay  crop 
and  aftermath. 

It  might  be  said  that  in  the  last  18  months 
the  fancy  cream  business  of  New  York  has 
been  entirely  changed.  Where  the  finest 
quality  of  hand-skimmed  cream  was  used,  now 
nothing  but  separator  cream  can  be  sold.  This 
cream  is  made  by  running  eight  to  12  cans  of 
warm  milk  (according  to  quantity  required) 
through  a  De  Laval  separator.  Cream  made 
in  this  way  is  very  thick  and  can  be  mar¬ 
keted  within  24  hours  after  the  milk  was 
drawn  from  the  cow,  whereas  by  the  old  set- 
process  it  has  to  be  kept  from  three  to  five 
days, often  acquiring  in  that  time  a  slight  taste. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  sending  about  one 
can  of  cream  daily.  This  is  mixed  with  about 
the  same  quantity  of  separator  cream,  making 
an  article  costing  the  dealer  less  than  the  lat¬ 
ter  kind  alone. 

The  price  paid  for  the  thick  cream  varies 
with  the  price  of  milk  and  the  number  of  cans 
of  milk  that  have  been  taken  to  make  a  can 
of  it,  the  different  qualities  being  known  by 
the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  a  can  will 
make,  40  pounds  being  the  heaviest.  Forty  to 
45  cents  per  quart  are  paid  by  New  York 
dealers  for  this  quality  when  milk  is  worth  3>£ 
cents  per  quart.  The  price  paid  for  fancy 
hand-skimmed  cream  is  20  cents  per  quart  de¬ 
livered  at  the  buyer’s  place  of  business  in  New 
York.  It  takes  about  six  cans  of  milk  to  make 
this  quality,  that  will  turn  out  from  20  to  23 
pounds  of  butter  to  the  can.  Hand-skimmed 
cream  that  is  shipped  to  New  York  to  the  ice¬ 
cream  dealers  by  creameries,  is  supposed  to 
make  from  16  to  18  pounds  of  butter  to  the  can 
and  varies  in  price  with  that  of  milk. 

Our  feed  consists  of  early-cut  hay,  barley 
sprouts,  corn  and  cotton-seed  meal  and  corn 
ground  in  the  cob,  the  ration  for  the  new 
milkers  being  four  quarts  of  sprouts,  two  of 
corn,  and  one  of  cotton-seed  meal  mornings 
and  nights,  with  the  exception  of  three  quarts 
of  cob-meal  instead  of  the  pure  meal.  All  is 
fed  dry.  Cows  not  giving  12  quarts  of  milk 
daily  are  fed  less  of  the  heavy  feed.  All  of 
the  feed  is  weighed  occasionally  to  note  the 
cost,  etc.  At  the  last  weighing  we  were  milk¬ 
ing  30  cows  and  making  400  quarts  of  milk 
daily.  The  feed  was  bought  early,  and  we 
allow  for  it  the  price  paid  and  not  the  present 
price.  There  were  used  about  325  pounds,  the 
mixture  costing  under  $4.00  a  day,  which  is 
one  cent  per  quart  for  feed  alone,  the  milk 
being  worth  3)^c.  per  quart;  this  left  a 
balance  of  $10.00  per  day  to  pay  for  help, 
wear,  etc. ,  which  is  a  very  fair  showing  when 
we  consider  the  value  of  the  manure  made  by 
30  cows  fed  on  sprouts  and  cotton  seed  meal. 

Our  dairy,  which  consists  entirely  of  grade 
Holsteins,  is  composed  of  24  cows  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  9 ;  12  cows  three  years  old ;  two 
year-old  heifers,  and  three  yearlings.  All  but 
one  animal  were  raised  on  the  farm.  During 
the  past  year  we  have  been  afflicted  with  bull 
calves  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one;  but 
as  we  had  on  hand  about  all  the  stock  a  100- 
acre  farm  would  keep,  the  loss  was  not  felt  as 
much  as  it  otherwise  might  have  been. 

The  cows  were  all  raised  from  very  fine 


native  and  grade  Ayrshire,  Jersey  and  Dutch 
cows.  We  have  found  them  suited  in  every 
way  to  our  business.  Most  of  them  are  over 
four  years,  but  they  will  give  from  20  to  32 
quarts  daily  fresh,  the  milk  being  of  good 
quality,  making  from  3%  to  4  pounds  of 
butter  to  the  can  of  forty  quarts.  The  calves 
are  uniformly  large  and  of  very  rapid  growth, 
often  bringing  from  $6  to  $9  each,  when  kept 
from  four  to  six  weeks  on  skim-milk  alone. 
The  cows  are  of  good  size  and  lay  on  flesh 
rapidly  when  fed  for  beef.  They  are  very 
gentle  both  in  stable  and  field,  acting  as 
though  they  thought  the  aim  of  a  cow’s  life 
should  be  to  fill  a  pail  with  milk  for  seven 
or  eight  months  in  the  year. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  cow,  or  the  milk-and-beef  breed ; 
some  have  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  Holstein 
as  being  the  cow  for  both  milk  and  butter. 
I  can  only  say,  from  my  own  experience  with 
the  different  breeds  of  cattle  that  we  have 
either  kept  or  seen,  that  the  Holstein  is  the 
cow  for  the  orange  county  farmer. 


Biiral  topics. 
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PAINTING.— VI. 

BY  AN  EXPERIENCED  PAINTER. 

No.  5  colors — yellowish-drabs ;  No.  6 — red¬ 
dish-drabs;  No.  7— pure  umber  drabs ;  No. 
8 — grayish-drabs;  No.  9 — greenish-yellows; 
No.  10 — cream  colors ;  No.  11 — pinkish  col¬ 
ors;  composition  and  most  suitable  uses 
of  all. 

We  will  call  the  yellowish-drabs  the  No.  5 
class  of  colors.  They  are  made  with  umber 
and  white,  with  the  addition  of  raw  sienna, 
chrome  yellow  or  yellow  ochre;  but  the  last  do 
not  wear  as  well  for  finishing  colors.  Raw 
umber  gives  a  grayish  or  greenish  tinge; 
burnt  umber  a  brownish  hue ;  while  orange 
chrome  goes  best  with  burnt,  and  lemon 
chrome  with  raw  umber.  Colors  of  this  class 
make  clean,  neat  work,  especially  for  large, 
square  buildings  with  darker  trimmings  of 
the  same  order.  The  blinds  may  be  bright 
green  or  brown,  sashes  red,  ceilings  gray  or 
with  lightened  body  color. 

Class  6. — Reddish  or  warm  drabs.  No  col¬ 
ors  are  more  durable  than  the  umbers.  Burnt 
umber  with  white,  warmed  with  burnt  sienna 
or  Venetian  red,  makes  a  solid  color,  and  can 
be  used  quite  dark  or  light,  as  taste  dictates. 
With  the  addition  of  raw  sienna  or  a  touch  of 
orange  chrome  we  strike  coffee  colors  that  are 
subdued,  yet  rich.  A  deep  trimming  of  um¬ 
ber  and  red,  or  in  some  cases  where  the  body 
is  dark,  of  Indian  red,  and  black  sashes,  deep 
orange-colored  blinds  and  slate-colored  roofs, 
or  dark  bronze-green  blinds  and  brown  roofs 
look  well;  foundation  brown. 

Class  7. — Pure  umber  drabs.  Different  shades 
of  umber  with  white  are  suitable  for  large, 
massive  buildings,  plain  outbuildings,  etc. 
These  are  very  durable  colors  and  many 
good  houses  are  painted  with  them,  especially 
heavily  built,  square  buildings. 

Class  8. — Grayish  drabs,  which  are  suitable 
for  the  same  class  of  buildings.  They  are  com¬ 
posed  of  raw  umber  with  the  least  touch  of 
black  or  blue,  the  last  very  sparingly.  I  have 
seen  many  fine  houses  painted  with  just  these 
colors,  that  had  a  large  class  of  admirers,  and 
it  puzzled  many  painters  to  know  how  the 
colors  were  made,  although  so  simple.  Burnt 
umber  in  place  of  raw  gives  a  change,  but  in 
both  cases  deeper  trimmings  of  the  same  com¬ 
pound  can  be  used,  with  little  if  any  white, 
the  hue  depending  on  the  depth  of  body  color. 
The  blinds  should  be  dark  green  or  deep  red. 

Class  9. — Greenish  yellows.  Lemon  chrome 
with  white,  toned  down  with  raw  umber  and 
perhaps  the  least  touch  of  black  makes  a  clean 
and  very  durable  color.  I  have  known  colors 
of  this  class  on  buildings  to  fade  less  and  last 
longer  than  any  other.  The  trimming  may 
be  deeper,  either  more  inclined  to  greenish  or 
umber  brown,  and  both  may  be  used  where 
one  forms  a  third  color  on  prominent  parts. 
Blinds  should  be  deep  red,  sashes  bronze,  green 
or  black. 

Class  10.— Cream  colors,  buffs  and  yellows. 
Cream  color  is  a  very  popular  one.  Good  ef¬ 
fect  is  produced  by  orange  chrome,  raw  sienna 
and  a  touch  of  Venetian  red  or  burnt  sienna. 
The  yellow  must  be  subdued  with  the  other 
colors  so  that  it  will  not  be  obtrusive,  for  it  is 
not  agreeable  for  the  whole  body  of  a  large 
building ;  but  when  carefully  combined  it  is  a 
bright  rich  color.  The  trimming  should  be 
deep  red ;  Indian  red  pure  looks  well,  but  it 
turns  too  dark  after  awhile.  About  a  fourth 
part  of  Venetian  red  added  to  the  Indian  red 
makes  the  color  stand  better  even  if  it  has  to 
be  toned  with  a  touch  of  black.  These  colors 
can  be  varied  to  buff  a  little  redder  than 
the  cream  color;  or  to  deeper  yellow  without 
the  red,  with  brown  trimmings.  With  all,  the 
blinds  look  well  with  deep  yellowish  green; 


roofs  dark  red  Venetian  toned  with  Prince’s 
metallic ;  foundations  dark  brown ;  chimneys 
bright  red# 

Class  11. — Pinkish  colors.  These  look  well 
if  combined  with  good  modifying  trimming 
colors.  The  white  should  be  stained  with 
burnt  sienna  and  a  dash  of  Venetian  red  and 
orange  chrome.  A  slight  tinge  of  Indian  red, 
care  being  taken  not  to  have  it  too  purple, 
will  enrich  the  color.  These  colors  can  be 
mixed  to  produce  a  rich  salmon  hue.  Such 
colors  for  the  body  will  do  well  with  olive- 
green  trimming,  or  a  deep  coffee  brown.  In 
fact,  these  colors  will  admit  of  very  rich  treat¬ 
ment,  deep  orange  curtains,  orange  chrome 
and  Venetian  red,  bright  deep  green  blinds  ; 
also  vermillion  enrichments  of  fine  members, 
and  on  some  parts  a  touch  of  dark  brown,  and 
if  the  building  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
admit  it,  there  may  be  a  little  white  and  black 
in  places  to  contrast  with  the  orange  and  ver¬ 
million.  Of  course,  the  building  must  be  such 
that  the  enrichment  parts  are  prominent  ; 
else  it  is  proper  to  keep  to  the  first  two  colors. 
The  sashes  should  be  black ;  roofs  slate  or  dark 
gray,  foundation  dark  brown. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

B.  A.  Elliot  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Here 
we  have  a  beautiful  work  which  we  can  un¬ 
qualifiedly  praise  and  recommend  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats.  The  first  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  “An  Effort  to  Win  for  Hardy  Plants  a  Re¬ 
cognition,”  and  this  effort  receives  the  full  in¬ 
dorsement  and  sympathy  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
which  for  so  many  years  has  itself  endeavored 
to  secure  it  for  this  class  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
the  lowlier  herbaceous  plants.  The  work  is 
filled  with  the  finest  wood-cuts, either  original 
or  the  best  of  those  which  have  appeared  in 
the  highest  class  of  horticultural  periodicals  or 
books  of  recent  years.  Many  are  taken  from 
William  Robinson’s  works,  drawn  by  Alfred 
Parsons;  others  are  printed  by  photo-process 
direct  from  photographs.  Nearly  all  are  true 
to  life.  We  see  before  us  a  Weeping  Larch,  a 
Japan  Maple,  a  Weeping  Beech,  a  Weeping 
Birch,  a  group  of  lilies,  columbines,  anemones, 
foxgloves;  a  group  showing  hardy  evergreen, 
deciduous  and  tropical  plants  combined,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  tasteful  order  on  the  lawn,  and 
showing  the  real  habit  or  peculiarities  of  each 
as  portrayed  by  skillful  artists  in  their  desire 
to  show  the  subjects  true  to  life.  The  text 
treats  of  “Hardy  Plants  and  Modes  of  Arrang¬ 
ing  Them,”  “Talks  About  Roses,”  Flowers  in 
their  Seasons,”  “Beauty,”  “The  Flower  Bor¬ 
der  in  the  Fruit  or  Kitchen  Garden,”  “General 
Directions,”  “Natural  Grouping,”  “Bulbs  in 
the  Shrubbery,”  “Flowers  in  the  Grass,” 
“Thoughts  About  Hardy  Plants,”  “Lilies 
Speak  for  Themselves,”  “Causes  of  Failure,” 
“Some  Beauties  in  their  Native  Wilds,”  “A 
Few  Fine  Lawn  Trees.” 

Then  this  handsome  work  goes  on  to  treat  of 
rhododendrons,  kalmias,  hardy  azaleas,  beau¬ 
tiful  climbers  andvtheir  uses,  hardy  roses,  cle¬ 
matises,  their  culture  and  uses,  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  tropical  effects  with  hardy  plants. 
The  book  closes  with  lists  of  the  “Cream  of 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,”  a  “General  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Hardy  Plants,”  lists  and  prices  of  the 
choicest  of  all  kinds. 

This  book  of  Mr.  Elliott  is  one  of  real  merit, 
and  one  that  will  well  repay  careful  study  on 
the  part  of  those  of  our  readers  who  aim 
permanently  and  tastefully  to  beautify  the 
grounds  about  their  homes.  We  commend  it 
to  their  attention,  as  is  the  Rural’s  wont, 
when  such  opportunities  occur,  regardless  of 
any  considerations  arising  out  of  advertising 
patronage. 

The  Higganum  M’f’g.  Corporation  (Suc¬ 
cessors  to  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.),  189  and  191 
Water  Street,  N.  Y. — Besides  the  usual  lists  of 
seeds,  this  firm  deals  very  largely  in  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  some  of  which  are  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  in  the  catalogue. 
Among  them  are  Clark’s  Cutaway  Harrow, 
claimed  to  be  the  most  perfect  disk  harrow 
ever  introduced;  Miner’s  sub-soil  plow;  Meek¬ 
er’s  patent  smoothing  harrow;  Acme  Fertil¬ 
izer  Distributor,  etc.  Portable  pumps,  water 
barrels  on  wheels,  watering  carts,  stock 
pumps,  garden  harrows  and  cultivators,  shovel 
plows  and  potato-digging  plows,  lawn  mow¬ 
ers,  lawn  and  field  rollers,  hose  carts,  barbed 
fence  wire  and  galvanized  wire  poultry  net¬ 
ting,  seed  drills,  Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed 
Sower  are  also  illustrated.  Hammond’s  Slug 
Shot  and  various  kinds  of  fertilizers  are  spec¬ 
ialties  with  this  old  and  well-known  firm. 

How  to  Grow  Onions,  with  notes  on 
varieties,  Edited  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  475 
North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  is 
a  book  of  72  pages  in  large,  distinct  print.  It 
treats  of  onions  and  how  to  grow  them,  soil- 
manure,  seed,  sowing,  amount  of  seed 


acre,  rolling,  cultivation,  weeding,  insects, 
thinning,  harvesting,  marketing,  wintering, 
irrigation,  general  remarks,  varieties.  It  is  a 
good,  practical  work.  Price  30  cents.  Apply 
to  Mr.  Burpee,  not  to  the  R.  N.-Y. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York 
(Geueva)  Ag.  Ex.  Station. 

We  have  before  us  this  report — a  book  of 
nearly  500  pages.  The  reports  of  the  Direct¬ 
or’s  assistants  are,  as  usual,  of  real  value.  The 
Director’s  report  is,  as  it  seems  to  the  R.  N.-Y., 
more  than  usually  open  to  criticism  as  to  cer 
tain  conclusions  arrived  at,  and  more  than 
usually  wordy  and  pedantic.  This  is  what  he 
has  to  say  in  regard  to  plot  trials:  “These 
trials  indicate  the  utter  unreliability  of  field 
experimentation  and  should  suffice  to  convince 
the  public  of  the  lack  of  certainty  which 
attends  all  general  conclusions  gained  by  this 
process.”  *  *  *  “For  six  years  now  this 
station  has  devoted  much  expenditure  and 
labor  to  its  plat  areas,  forced  by  a  mistaken 
public  sentiment,  and  a  review  of  its  work 
indicates  that  little  or  nothing  has  been 
gained  in  the  direction  of  manurial  questions, 
or  questions  of  a  general  nature  relating  to 
the  growing  crops.”  *  *  *  “The  fallacy 
of  equal  areas  permanently  staked  off,  and 
with  a  historical  record  of  treatment,  is  too 
plausible  to  be  at  once  overcome,  and  the 
idea  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  half- educated 
or  uneducated  mind  as  to  secure  intense 
belief  and  partisan  advocacy,  despite  the 
continual  proofs  of  failure  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  found  in  the  examination  of  published 
records  of  this  sort  of  pseudo  scientific,  so- 
called  experiment.” 

“Half-educated?”  Who  among  us  is  whole- 
educated?  Does  the  Director  so  consider  him¬ 
self?  Is  it  alone  to  the  “to/io?e”-educated  that 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  plot  experimenta¬ 
tion  is  apparent?  In  which  class  must  Lawes 
and  Gilbert  be  placed? 

Dr.  Sturtevaut  is  an  energetic,  enthusiastic 
man  and  his  enthusiasm  is  contagious. 
Thus  it  has  occurred  that  in  many  respects, 
he  has  made  a  splendid  Director,  while  in 
others  he  has  as  signally  failed  owing  to  his 
irrepressible  fondness  for  formulating  theories 
which  the  facts  often  have  failed  to  support. 

A.  C.  Nellis  Co.,  64  Courtlandt  St.,  New 
York. — An  illustrated  catalogue  (100  pages)  of 
all  kinds  of  seeds,  including  a  treatise  upon 
“Celery  Culture  Simplified.”  Nellis’s  Self¬ 
blanching  Celery  is  a  specialty  of  the  cata¬ 
logue. 

Channel  Can  Creamery.  Catalogue  from 
William  E.  Lincoln  &  Co.,  Warren,  Mass.,  or 
London,  Ontario. — The  advantages  of  this 
creamery  are  forcibly  stated  and  elaborately 
described.  There  are  10  special  points  of  su¬ 
periority  claimed  for  it.  If  we  gave  one  we 
should  have  to  give  all.  We  can  refer  our 
readers  to  the  catalogue,  confident  that  they 
will  find  something  instructive  therein. 
Churns  and  butter-workers  are  also  described. 

Charles  A.  Reeser,  Innisfallen  Green¬ 
houses,  Springfield,  O  — A  large-sized,  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  125  pages,  of  roses  and 
many  different  kinds  of  greenhouse  and  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  palms,  climbers,  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  seeds. 

R.  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.— A 
catalogue  (100  pages)  of  seeds,  etc.  We  note 
that  several  “pond  lilies”  are  offered;  also 
“Wild  Garden  Flower  Seeds,”  trial  boxes  of 
flower  seeds  at  low  prices.  We  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  variety  of 
rhubarb  offered  by  this  firm,  which  ought  to 
be  cultivated  in  every  garden,  being  far-and- 
away  superior  to  any  we  have  ever  raised  or 
seen.  The  stalks  are  immense— often  six  inches 
in  circumference — and  yet  tender  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  flavor.  We  have  had  this  growing  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  three  or  four  years,  and  it 
is  a  surprise  to  us  that  it  is  not  placed  in  every 
catalogue.  Try  it.  Seeds  are  offered  for  five 
cents  a  package;  roots  for  50  cents  each. 
Farquhar  &  Co.,  are  an  enterprising,  good 
firm. 

Cleveland  Nursery  (M.  T.  Thompson, 
Prop.),  East  Rockport,  Ohio. — A  catalogue  (40 
pages)  of  small  fruits.  Haverland  Straw¬ 
berry,  Thompson’s  Early  Prolific  Raspberry 
are  among  the  novelties. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Catalogue 
No.  6. — This  describes  and  prices  such  plants 
as  palms,  new  roses,  pelargoniums,  anthuri- 
ums,  begonias,  dracamas,  Dieffenbachias, 
pitcher  plants,  ferns,  crotons,  abutilons,  pan- 
dauus  and  lots  of  other  beautiful  plants, many 
of  which  are  new  or  rare.  Lists  of  new  and 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  clematis,  gloxinias, 
caladiums,  fuchsias,  dahlias, chrysanthemums, 
carnations,  azaleas,  orchids  and  gladioli  are 
especially  worthy  of  examination. 

Catalogue  No.  5,  also  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  roses,  and  comprises  all  the 
standard  and  such  of  the  new  kinds  as  are 
likely  to  prove  desirable. 

Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.— Our  rose  lovers  will  look 
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this  fine  catalogue  over  with  a  deal  of  inter¬ 
est,  as  we  always  do.  This  firm  is,  probably, 
the  most  extensive  rose  growers  in  America, 
and  the  firm  has.  no  doubt,  well  earned  its 
popularity.  There  are  two  colored  plates, 
one  of  the  three  new  roses  Princess  Beatrice, 
Marie  Lambert  and  Lord  Stanley ;  the  other  of 
Victor  Hugo,  Comtesse  de  Frigneuse  and 
Suzanne  Blanchet,  while  on  the  cover  page  is 
a  picture  of  the  popular  La  France. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa.— A 
catalogue  (40  pages)  of  seeds,  potatoes,  etc. 

Mosely  &  Stoddard,  Poultny,  Ver- 
mont. — The  firm  manufactures  the  popular 
Stoddard  creamer  and  Stoddard  churn.  The 
surface-skimming  attachment  is  the  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  this  creamer.  An  excellent 
line  of  the  best  dairy  goods  is  to  be  found  in 
the  catalogue  sent  out  by  Mosely  &  Stod¬ 
dard.  All  should  send  for  it  and  see  what  is 
claimed  for  these  goods. 

“Standard”  Galvanized  Wire  Netting 
Poultry  Fencing. — The  catalogue  sent  out 
by  Brockner  &  Evans,  28  Vesey  Street,  New 
York,  is  an  excellent  one.  About  everything 
in  the  line  of  poultry  supplies  can  be  found 
here.  The  catalogue  will  be  particularly  useful 
for  city  people,  who  propose  moving  into  the 
country  for  the  summer,  and  who  wish  to  try 
poultry  keeping  and  gardening.  The  Baby 
Hatcher,  Invincible  Breeder,  Perfect  Hatcher, 
“Standard”  netting,  are  a  few  of  the  special¬ 
ties.  Egg-testers  and  baskets,  portable 
houses,  drinking  fountains  and  feeding 
troughs,  and  many  other  contrivances  for 
poultry  comfort  are  described.  Send  for 
the  catalogue. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  Works.— Circu¬ 
lars  from  Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Any 
good  farmer  who  lives  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  Albany,  will  find  it  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  to  correspond  with  this  house.  We  have 
used  their  tiles  and  can  recommend  them  as 
first-class.  An  excellent  set  of  draining  tools 
is  furnished  at  reasonable  prices.  With  these 
tools  a  farmer  can  do  better  work  than  he 
can  with  the  ordinary  spade  and  shovel. 

Universal  Hatcher  and  Brooder.— Cir¬ 
culars  from  the  Universal  Hatching  Co.,  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y. — The  hatcher  is  described  as  self¬ 
regulating,  simple  and  reliable.  It  works  on 
an  entirely  original  principle,  and  appears  to 
be  giving  good  satisfaction.  It  is  certainly 
very  cheap.  The  brooder  has  many  points  of 
excellence  and  is  an  admirable  supplement  to 
the  hatcher. 

Waters’  Patent  Butter  Worker.  Cat¬ 
alogue  from  S.  H.  Waters  &  Co.,  Johnson, 
Vermont. — This  worker  is  an  excellent  one. 
The  tray  moves  back  and  forth  under  the  rol¬ 
ler.  It  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  end  of 
the  tray  reaches  the  roller  the  motion  is  re¬ 
versed  so  that  the  tray  moves  back.  Thus  the 
operator  can  turn  and  salt  the  butter  without 
stopping.  It  is  an  admirable  implement  as 
will  be  easily  seen  after  perusing  the  cata¬ 
logue. 

John  S.  Carter,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  sends  a  catalogue  describing  the  famous 
“0.  K.”  dairy  implements.  The  creamer,  it 
is  claimed,  has  the  largest  cooling  surface  and 
requires  less  cooling  material  and  less  labor 
than  any  other.  A  skimming  glass  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  can.  The  “O.  K.”  is  a 
barrel  churn,  strong  and  easily  handled.  The 
butter-worker  has  an  adjustable  bed  and 
works  with  a  solid  wood  roller.  Those  who 
are  seeking  the  best  dairy  goods  should  send 
for  this  catalogue. 

Butter  Color. ..Circulars  from  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vermont.  We 
have  seen  this  color  in  use  for  many  years.  It 
is  certainly  as  harmless  as  salt  and  gives  a 
bright  natural  color  to  the  butter.  Many 
dairymen  do  not  believe  in  using  any  butter 
color.  Certainly  it  is  a  crime  Jo  use  anything 
that  could  injure  the  butter  or  render  it  unfit 
for  human  consumption.  Those  who  use 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  color  need  have  no 
fear  of  any  evil  results  from  its  use. 

Small’s  Calf  Feeder.  Catalogue  from  J. 

B.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — As  most  of 
our  readers  know,  the  design  of  this  feeder  is 
to  compel  the  calf  to  eat  its  food  slowly  and  in 
a  natural  way.  The  catalogue  tells  how  much 
of  a  success  its  friends  claim  for  it. 

The  Blanchard  Churn.  Circulars  from 
Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons,  Concord,  N.  H. — 
This  old  firm  has  long  been  noted  for  the  ex- 
cqlience  of  its  goods.  All  “Blanchard”  imple¬ 
ments  can  be  relied  upon  as  being  well  made 
in  every  part.  The  Blanchard  butter-worker 
is  considered  by  many  good  dairymen  as 
about  the  ideal  machine.  The  butter  is  passed 
between  smooth  rollers  and  well  worked  and 
pressed.  Send  for  this  circular. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows 
I  alls,  Vermont. — The  Cooley  creamer  and 
the  Davis  sw  ing-churn  have  been  so  frequently 
commended  that  it  seems  like  a  twice  told 
tale  to  speak  of  them  again.  They  are  just 
exactly  as  good  as  they  ever  were,  however 
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and,  if  possible,  better.  The  number  of  cream¬ 
eries  using  the  Cooley  system  of  cream  gather¬ 
ing  is  certainly  remarkable.  The  circulars 
sent  out  by  this  house  contain  descriptions  of 
a  complete  line  of  dairy  supplies,  engines, 
vats,  boilers,  churns,  workers  and,  in  fact, 
everything  needed  in  butter-making.  Esti¬ 
mates  for  creamery  outfits  are  furnished 
free. 

A.  H.  Reid,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— The 
Reid  creamer,  butter-worker  and  stamper  are 
well-known  wherever  good  dairying  is  prac¬ 
ticed.  They  are  all  first-class  implements, 
deservedly  popular.  Mr.  Reid’s  establish¬ 
ment  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  has  grown  steadily 
in  size  and  in  the  volume  of  business  done. 
Many  improvements  in  dairy  fixtures  have 
originqjted  here.  Every  department  is  well 
stocked  and  handled  and  all  who  order  from 
this  house  may  be  assured  of  prompt  and 
courteous  treatment. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  Quai  de  la 
Mdgisserie,  Paris,  France. — An  illustrated 
catalogue  (190  pages)  of  seeds  of  all  kinds. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  trustiest  seed 
firms  in  the  world. 

Joel  Horner  &  Son,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 
— This  is  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  grape¬ 
vines,  strawberry,  raspberry  and  blackberry 
plants  and  fruit  trees.  The  lists  ot  grapes  and 
small  fruits  are  well  selected,  all  the  best 
kinds  being  offered. 

C.  H.  Perkins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruits,  peach,  apple  and  pear 
trees,  etc. ,  with  special  lists  for  special  pur¬ 
poses. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. — A  very  large,  handsome  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  (150  pages)  of  seeds  of  all 
kinds,  ornamental  plants,  hardy  shrubs, 
small  fruits,  garden  implements,  etc.  The 
novelty  list  is  unusually  bulky,  occupying  16 
pages.  The  chrysanthemum  list  and  illustra¬ 
tions  are  excellent.  The  catalogue  announces 
desirable  collections ;  for  instance.  25  best  sin¬ 
gle  geraniums,  25  best  double.  It  is  a  first- 
rate  catalogue. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
—A  descriptive  catalogue  of  roses.  This 
trustworthy  firm  has  made  rose  growing  a 
specialty  for  many  years.  The  present  cata¬ 
logue  is  notable  for  its  excellent  arrangement 
of  its  rose  list.  One  sees  at  a  glance  whether 
a  rose  is  a  Tea,  Hybrid,  Perpetual,  Moss, 
Noisette,  etc.,  and  the  descriptions  are  con¬ 
cise,  plain  and  true. 

Huntington  &  Hoss,  78  &  80  East  Market 
Street,  Indianapolis, Ind. — An  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  (70  pages)  of  seeds  for  the  garden  and 
farm,  bulbs  and  various  plants,  oil-cake  meal, 
cotton-seed  meal  (in  100-pound  bags),  insecti¬ 
cides,  garden  implements,  etc.  It  is  a  plain, 
comprehensive  catalogue. 

R.  D.  Hawley  &  Co.,  498  &  500  Main  St., 
Hartford.  Conn. — A  seed  catalogue  of  65 
pages,  with  20  pages  of  specialties.  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  is  devoted  to  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  farm  and  garden  implements. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  Box  688,  Chicago,  Ill. — 
This  is  a  large,  showy  seed  catalogue  of  80 
pages,  with  colored  covers  and  several  colored 
plates,  and  15  pages  of  novelties  or  specialties. 
Certain  new  roses  and  a  list  of  the  best  of 
the  standard  kinds;  clematises,  lilies,  etc.,  are 
also  offered.  The  potato  list  is  well  selected 
and  a  picture  of  each  is  presented.  A  page  is 
given  to  hints  on  the  culture  of  flowers  from 
seed. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
A  large,  beautiful  catalogue  (90  pages)  of  the 
seeds,  etc.,  offered  by  this  well-known  firm. 
An  elegantly-executed  steel  engraving  of  the 
benevolent  Mr.  Sibley,  appears  among  the 
earlier  pages,  a  face  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
Early  French  Mammoth  is  the  name  of  a  new, 
or  supposed-to-be,  distinct  variety  of  aspara¬ 
gus,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  earlist 
known.  Our  own  efforts  to  find  an  asparagus 
novelty  have  failed  thus  far.  The  new  Sib¬ 
ley  squase,  to  which  we  have  before  referred, 
is  undoubtedly  new.  This  catalogue  should 
be  examined  by  all  of  our  readers. 

0trm}«r!)crc. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Connecticut. 

Winsted,  Litchfield  Co.,  February  11 — 
Weather  very  cold  and  snow  drifted  worse 
than  within  the  memoiy  of  the  oldest  inhabi¬ 
tant.  The  Pennsylvania  strike  has  put  coal 
up,  and  more  wood  than  usual  is  being  used  as 
fuel.  Sleighing  excellent  were  it  not  for  the 
heavy  drifts.  l.  h.  s. 

Illinois. 

Waterman,  DeKalb  Co.,  Feb.  8.— We  are 
having  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it;  the  weather 
was  so  very  dry  last  summer  that  we  did  not 
have  half  a  crop  of  hay.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  corn-fodder  cut  up,  to  help  out  in  win¬ 
tering  stock ;  but  the  winter  is  so  severe  and 
there  is  so  much  snow  on  the  ground  that  the 


cattle  can  not  get  any  thing  out-of-doors,  so 
that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  feed  already.  I 
don’t  know  how  we  will  get  along  till  spring, 
if  the  cold  weather  keeps  on  much  longer.  It 
ranges  from  22  to  24  degrees  below  zero,  and 
has  been  down  to  27  degrees  below.  We  have 
been  taking  the  Rural  since  1880  and  we 
could  not  get  along  without  it.  J.  b.  f. 

Michigan. 

Petosky,  Emmet  Co. ,  Feb.  11 — Two  feet  of 
snow.  Sleighing  since  November  25 ;  weather 
mild — 17  below  zero.  We  never  have  bliz¬ 
zards  or  cyclones;  but  we  have  snow  for 
about  six  months  every  year.  The  ground 
never  freezes,  and  as  soon  as  the  snow  goes 
off,  fanners  go  to  work,  and  cattle  to  pasture. 
This  place  is  a  great  health  resort.  Whoever 
wants  to  see  a  new  country  and  regain  health 
should  come  here  next  summer.  We  have 
fine  fishing,  hunting,  boating,  large  hotels, 
electric  lights,  water-works,  etc.  I  do  not 
feel  the  cold  here  more  than  I  did  in  New 
York  city.  We  grow  the  finest  peas  and  po¬ 
tatoes  on  the  continent.  a.  j.  j. 

Nebraska. 

Sweetwater,  Buffalo  Co.,  Feb.  4.— There 
was  a  great  change  in  the  weather  on  January 
12,  when  we  had  a  terrific  blizzard,  which 
will  not  be  soon  forgotten  by  the  majority*  of 
our  Western  people;  but,  alas!  after  the  storm 
there  is  a  calm.  Since  January  20  the  weath¬ 
er  has  been  very  mild.  On  some  days  the 
thermometer  ran  up  as  high  as  60  degrees 
above  zero  and  more.  The  sun  shone  bright¬ 
ly  every  day  until  February  2  and  3,  both  of 
which  were  very  foggy,  something  very  un¬ 
usual  in  this  locality.  We  do  not  expect  any 
more  winter  weather  to  any  extent.  At  this 
moment — 7:30  p.  m. — the  temperature  is  30  de¬ 
grees  above  zero.  Three  years  ago  corn  was 
sold  on  forced  sale  at  from  eight  to  10  cents 
per  bushel,  but  now  it  is  being  closely  cleaned 
up  at  35  cents  per  bushel.  In  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  this  State  there  was  a 
small  crop;  but  in  the  eastern  part  and 
throughout  a  belt  extending  westward 
directly  through  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
there  have  been  very  good  crops  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  even  a  surplus.  An  extension  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
from  Grand  Island  to  Broken  Bow  and  west¬ 
ward  two  years  ago, gave  us  facilities  for.  ship¬ 
ping  our  crops,  and  will  give  us  cheap  fuel  as 
soon  as  it  is  completed  to  the  mountains. 
Our  country  is  well-drained.  The  snow  is  all 
gone  and  the  hills  and  valleys  are  gray.  We 
did  not  have  any  floods  because  we  never  get 
any  rains  in  the  winter.  If  there  are  any  they 
are  generally  very  light  and  rare.  The  very 
lowest  bottom  lands  in  the  course  of  several 
years  may  be  flooded  somewhat,  but  then  there 
is  a  second  bottom  which  is  elevated  about  15 
feet  above  the  other  and  which  extends  back¬ 
ward  from  the  stream  for  a  mile  or  more, 
which  averages  very  level  and  is  fine  agricul¬ 
tural  land.  The  lands  between  streams  are 
very  rolling  and  sometimes  .  produce  more 
small  grain  per  acre  than  the  low  bottom  land. 
We  have  a  soil  that  all  can  be  proud  of,  and 
delicious  grasses  grow  in  such  an  abundance 
that  all  animals  get  fat.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  steers  from  this  prairie  have  sold  at 
the  same  prices  in  the  markets  as  corn-fed 
steers  from  other  parts.  h.  a.  b. 

New  Hampshire. 

Dover,  Strafford  Co.,  Feb.  10. — We  have 
had  some  very  cold  weather  here,  and 
the  roads  have  been  badly  drifted  with 
snow.  Last  summer  was  very  wet.  We  had 
a  good  crop  of  hay,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  got 
wet  so  that  the  crop  was  worth  about  the 
same  as  the  year  before.  The  potato  crop 
was  very  poor,  many  of  the  farmers  not  hav¬ 
ing  enough  for  their  own  use,  and  not  enough 
for  seed.  Potatoes  are  selling  for  $1.  Some 
of  the  farmers  are  keeping  them,  thinking 
they  will  be  worth  more  at  planting  time. 

R.  N.  H. 

New  York. 

Fuller’s  Station,  Albany  Co.,  Feb.  9.— 
We  are  having  a  great  deal  of  cold  weather 
now  and  all  kinds  of  stock  are  consuming  a 
great  deal  of  feed,  but  they  are  looking  well. 
It  is  being  agitated  to  start  a  stock  company 
to  build  a  creamery  at  Altamont.  It  will  be 
a  good  thing  for  this  section,  as  the  farmers 
have  run  their  farms  down  very  poor  by  sell¬ 
ing  off  all  they  raised  and  not  making  any 
manure.  Produce  is  selling  now  as  follows  : 
Rye,  74  cents  per  bushel ;  corn,  70  cents  per 
bushel :  oats,  45  cents  per  bushel ;  hay,  from 
$7  to  $12  per  ton;  buckwheat  flour,  $2  per  100 
pounds;  butter,  25  cents  a  pound;  eggs,  24 
cents  a  dozen.  There  is  a  good  demand  now 
for  young  horses — prices  from  $125  to  $250 
each.  a.  m.  l. 

Texas. 

Gonzales,  Gonzales  Co.,  Feb.  8. — The  sea¬ 
son  here  has  been  all  that  farmers  could  de¬ 
sire  ;  but  the  weather  has  been  very  severe — 
cold,  rain,  mud,  dirt,  etc.  Plowing  well  ad¬ 
vanced.  Oats  are  being  sown  on  a  larger 
area  than  usual.  j.  t. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
f  nd  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  aseparate  piece  of  paper.) 

VALUES  OF  BRAN  AND  WHOLE  RYE  FOR  FEED. 

E.  N.  D.  (address  mislaid). — Which  is  the 
better  for  feeding  to  lambs  coming  one  year 
old — bran  or  whole  rye,  when  the  cost  per  ton 
of  both  is  the  same  ?  What  also  is  the  relative 
value  of  wheat  and  buckwheat,  bran  and  rye 
feed  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 


If  the  feed  is  to  be  mixed  with  corn,  bran  is 
more  desirable  than  whole  rye.  The  follow¬ 
ing  figures  will  show  this  : 


Ash. 

Album¬ 

inoids. 

Carbo¬ 
hydrates.  Fat. 

Corn 

contains. 

..  1.5 

10.6 

62.1 

6.5 

Bran 

contains . . 

...5.1 

12.9 

59.1 

3.5 

Rye  contains . . . . 

...1.8 

11.0 

67.4 

2.0 

The  larger  quantity  of  albuminoids  and 


lesser  quantity  of  carbohydrates  in  the  bran 
more  nearly  balance  the  different  nutriments 
in  the  food ;  while  the  large  quantity  of  ash 
in  the  bran  affords  a  most  important  addition 
of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  mixed  feed,  very 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  young  animals. 
Buckwheat  bran  has  chemically  a  consider¬ 
ably  higher  value  than  any  other  kind,  as  is 
thus  shown: 

Album-  Carbo- 

Inotds.  hydrates.  Fat. 


Buckwheat  bran  contains.  .17.1  46.4  4.4 

Wheat  bran  contains . 12.9  59.1  3.5 

Rye  barn  contains . 12.6  67.0  2.2 

As  is  well  known  by  those  who  have  fed 
buckwheat  bran,  it  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  gelatinous  matter,  evident  when  the  bran 
is  mixed  with  hot  water.  The  amount  of 
this  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  kind  of  bran 
it  is,  and  the  more  of  the  coarse  parts  of  the 
grain  contained  in  it,  the  richer  it  is,  the  husk 
alone  being  quite  inferior  as  food.  This 
gelatinous  or  albuminous  matter  adds  to  its 
value  for  young  animals,  and  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  selecting  the  bran.  Rye  bran  is  seen 
to  contain  more  carbohydrates  (starch)  than 
can  be  found  in  the  wheat  bran,  and  it  is 
worth  more  for  feeding  in  proportion.  This 
is  not  due  to  the  nature  of  the  grain,  but  to 
the  grinding,  wheat  being  made  to  yield  all 
the  flour  that  can  be  got  out  of  it,  as  the  flour 
is  more  valuable  than  bran.  Rye  bran  is 
therefore  worth  a  little  more  for  feeding  than 
the  wheat  bran. 

BALKY  HORSES. 

R.  B.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. — DoesRarey’s 
book  or  any  other  give  any  information  on 
breaking  balky  horses? 

Ans. — Rarey’s  book  gives  some  good  advice 
on  the  treatment  of  balky  horses,  and  very 
briefly  describes  two  or  three  methods  of 
treatment.  A  more  complete  work  of  its 
kind  is  “Taming  and  Educating  Horses”  by 

D.  Magner,  price  $5.00,  in  which  the  subject 
of  balky  horses  is  treated  quite  fully.  While 
we  do  not  recommend  the  work  as  a  reliable 
guide  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  ani¬ 
mals,  as  a  guide  to  training,  subjection  and 
management  of  horses,  and  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  undesirable  or  vicious  habits,  it  con¬ 
tains  many  valuable  suggestions  for  every 
horse  owner  or  trainer.  Either  work  can  be 
obtained  of  Wm.  R.  Jenkins,  850  Sixth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  A  lengthy  article  on  “Balky 
Horses,”  by  Dr.  Kilborne,  will  be  published  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Rural. 

CORNS  AND  SPRUNG  KNEES  IN  HORSES. 

C.  H.  A. — 1.  What  is  the  best  treatment  for 
corns  on  a  horse’s  feet,  caused  by  bad  shoe¬ 
ing?  2.  Can  anything  be  done  for  a  horse 
knee- sprung  from  hard  driving? 

Ans. — 1.  Rasp  down  the  affected  heel  so  as 
to  relieve  the  pressure,  and  apply  a  bar  shoe 
with  a  leather  sole  and  a  packing  of  tar.  Keep 
the  whole  hoof  coated  daily  with  an  ointment 
of  equal  parts  of  tar  and  vaseline.  If  very, 
tender  or  of  long  standing  it  may  be  desirable 
to  remove  the  shoe  and  poultice  the  foot  night¬ 
ly  for  several  nights,  until  all  tenderness  is  re¬ 
moved,  then  shoe  as  above.  Whenever  the 
poultice  is  removed,  be  sure  to  apply  the 
ointment  to  prevent  excessive  drying  of  the 
softened  hoof,  and  continue  its  use  for  a  few 
weeks.  2.  Mild  cases  in  young  horses  may 
sometimes  be  benefited  by  gradually  lowering 
the  (heels  and  using  Jhin-heeled  shoes.  Rub 
the  limbs  occasionally  with  spirits  or  other 
mild  stimulant. 

Miscellaneous. 

F.  B.  Lenter. — Success  in  Market  Garden¬ 
ing,  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
price  $1.25,  is  a  good  book.  The  Waterproof 
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ing  Fiber  Co.,  56  Front  St.,  N.  Y.,  sell  a  cloth 
that  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for  glass 
in  a  hot-bed. 

L.  J.  S*  South  Liverpool,  Me. — 1.  What 
varieties  of  cherries  are  least  liable  to  ^ilack- 
knot?  2  What  varieties  can  be  grafted  on 
the  wild  cherry?  3.  What  varieties  can  be 
grafted  on  the  Blackheart? 

Ans. — 1.  Who  can  answer?  2.  May  Duke 
and  Morello.  3.  Nearly  all  sorts. 


DISCUSSION. 

PROSPECTIVE  PRICES  OF  POTATOES. 

L.  T.  M  ,  Boston,  Mass. — In  a  late  Rural, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  with  regard  to  the 
probability  of  an  advance  in  the  prices  of 
potatoes  before  planting  time,  the  opinion 
was  expressed  that  there  isn’t  much  likeli¬ 
hood  of  such  an  advance,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  heavy  foreign  shipments  would 
keep  down  prices,  and  that  growers  have  held 
back  stocks  for  prices  which  they  could  not 
realize.  The  trade  here  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  opinion.  Advices  indicate  that  the 
stock  held  back  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  especially  New  England,  is  not  large. 
Importations  come  almost  exclusively  from 
the  Canadian  Provinces,  .Scotland,  England 
and  Germany.  Some  came  from  Holland, 
but  the  surplus  there  is  already  exhausted  and 
that  in  Germany  is  nearly  so.  Experience 
has  shown  that  European  potatoes  will  not 
do  for  seed  in  this  country,  and  the  demand 
for  seed  will,  this  year,  be  very  heavy.  Un. 
usually  large  orders  for  seed  potatoes  have 
already  come  to  this  market  and  New  York 
from  the  South  where  Northern  potatoes  are 
the  main  reliance  for  seed,  and  the  drain  to 
that  section  is  likely  to  be  quite  large  from 
all  the  Northern  States  possessing  convenient 
transportation  facilities.  •  If  potatoes  do  not 
rise  much  in  price  it  will  be  due,  not  so  much 
to  foreign  importations,  as  to  special  efforts 
that  will  be  made  at  home  to  get  the  new 
crop  into  market  earlier  than  usual.  Of 
course,  the  first  of  the  new  crop  in  market 
will,  as  usual,  be  from  the  Bermudas;  but 
these  will  fail  to  supply  the  demand,  and  by 
that  time  foreign  importations  are  likely  to 
be  small.  Southern  potatoes  do  not  bear 
transportation  well  enough  to  stock  the 
Northern  markets,  which  are  likely  to  be 
monopolized  by  those  who  may  have  choice 
Northern  potatoes  for  sale.  Potato  growers 
in  New  England  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  are  already  getting 
ready  to  plant  potatoes  unusually  early ;  for 
the  earliest  crops  are  likely  to  find  an  un¬ 
usually  high  market  this  year.  According  to 
the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  total  potato  crop  last  year  was  128,800.T)00 
bushels  on  2,300,000  acres,  or  at  the  rate  of  50 
bushels  per  acre;  while  the  average  annual 
consumption  is  140,000,000  bushels,  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  12,000.000  to  be  supplied  from 
abroad.  Now,  in  the  11  years  from  1877  to  1887 
inclusive,  our  total  imports  were  24,656,694 
bushels,  or  a  yearly  average  of  2,241,554 bush¬ 
els,  so  that  to  supply  the  quantity  generally 
consumed  we  would  have  to  import  nearly  10,- 
000,000  bushels  more  than  usual.  In  those  11 
years  we  exported  a  total  of  5,948  558  bushels 
or  an  average  of  540,777  bushels,  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  was  for  seed  to  the  Bermudas 
and  other  West  Indian  Islands.  We  are  hardly 
likely  to  export  so  much  in  this  year  of  short¬ 
age.  Of  course,  the  shortage  and  consequent 
high  prices  are  sure  to  cause  a  decrease  of  con¬ 
sumption,  but  this  can  hardly  amount  to  more 
than  a  couple  of  million  bushels. 

DUTY  ON  ANIMALS  IMPORTED  FOR  BREEDING. 

J.  A.  H.,  Carlton,  Pa. — I  cannot  agree 
with  the  Rural,  page  78,  in  regard  to  admit¬ 
ting  stock  duty  free,  unless  the  animals  are 
imported  by  those  who  want  them  for  their 
own  use.  There  should  be  a  specific  duty 
levied  on  all  stock  imported  for  sale,  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  inferior  animals.  I 
have  seen  some  very  inferior  animals  with 
pedigrees,  that  had  been  bought  from  im¬ 
porting  firms  at  two  or  three  times  the  price 
of  better  native  stock.  The  money  raised  by 
such  duties  should  be  used  in  guarding 
against  the  importation  of  foreign  diseases. 
Experts  should  be  sent  abroad  to  study  the 
minor  as  well  as  major  diseases  of  animals 
and  the  treatment  practiced  where  such  dis¬ 
eases  exist;  the  major  diseases  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  imported. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  no  doubt  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  inferior  stock — horses,  cat¬ 
tle  and  even  sheep — are  imported  every  year 
and  sold  here  for  prices  altogether  dispropor¬ 
tionate  with  those  for  which  they  were  bought 
in  Europe.  This  has  long  been  a  serious  com¬ 
plaint  with  honest  importers  of  prime  stock. 
By  this  species  of  swindling  the  purchasers 
here  a,-e  cheated  by  having  worthless  animals 
palmed  off  upon  them  as  valuable  beasts  sim¬ 
ply  on  account  of  the  name  of  the  breed; 
honest  importers  are  injured  by  dishonest 
competition,  and  the  reputation  of  the  breed 

damaged  anil  the  improvement  of  our  ordi¬ 
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nary  stock  retarded;  for  the  man  who  discov¬ 
ers  that  he  has  paid  a  big  price  for  a  worth¬ 
less  brute  is  likely  to  despise  the  breed  in 
which  he  has  been  deceived,  and  to  be  slow  in 
again  investing  much  money  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  stock  by  the  purchase  of  animals 
which,  though  highly  jiraised,  may  turn  out 
equally  valueless.  The  imposition  of  a  high 
import  duty  would,  no  doubt,  check  such  im¬ 
portations,  for  while  choice  stock  would  be 
able  to  pay  it,  poor  stock  would  not.  The 
owners  of  many  of  the  herd-books  have  sought 
to  effect  the  same  result  by  very  high  fees  for 
the  registration  of  imported  stock;  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  $100  being  charged  for  each 
registration.  There  are  already  in  the  coun¬ 
try  quite  enough  animals  lrelonging  to  some 
of  the  breeds  to  enable  us  to  dispense  altogeth¬ 
er  with  foreign  importations  of  the  same  race 
for  the  improvement  of  our  herds;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  all  breeds.  Still,  it  has  been 
frequently  urged  that  the  danger  of  import¬ 
ing  contagious  diseases,  especially  among  cat¬ 
tle,  fully  counterbalances  any  advantage  we 
may  gain  from  the  importation  of  choice 
breeds,  and  hence  it  has  been  urged  that  Con¬ 
gress  should,  at  least  for  a  time,  put  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  all  foreign  cattle.  The  general  live¬ 
stock  interests  of  the  country  are,  however, 
opposed  to  such  a  measure.  They  want  the 
best  strains  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  at  as  low  a  figure  as  possible,  for 
the  rapid  improvement  of  our  native  stock. 
If  heavy  import  duties  were  imposed  on  for¬ 
eign  stock,  the  price  of  native  animals  of  the 
same  breeds  would  soon  go  up,  and  ordinary 
farmers  anxious  to  improve  their  sheep,  cat¬ 
tle  or  horses,  would  be  the  sufferers.  It  is 
therefore  for  the  general  advantage  that  no 
duty  should  be  charged  on  importations  of 
choice'  specimens  of  each  breed,  and  practical¬ 
ly  it  is  impossible  for  the  customs  officers  to 
discriminate  between  choice  and  inferior  spe¬ 
cimens.  Either  all  have  to  be  taxed  or  none; 
and  it  is  considered  a  less  evil — for  the  present, 
at  any  .rate — to  allow  all  breeding  stock  to  be 
imported  duty  free,  than  to  tax  all.  If  the 
importation  of  animals  for  breeding  purposes 
were  confined  exclusively  to  those  who  wanted 
them  for  their  own  use,  very  few  indeed 
would  be  imported;  for  the  difficulty  of  select¬ 
ing  good  specimens  in  Europe  and  the  trouble 
of  transporting  them  to  the  ships  and  caring 
for  them  on  the  voyage  and  on  their  arrival 
in  this  country — passing  them  through  the 
Custom  House  and  the  quarantine,  etc. ,  etc. , 
would  be  so  great  that  very  few  persons 
would  incur  the  bother;  whereas  regular  im¬ 
porters  have  matters  so  arranged  that  very 
little  trouble  is  experienced. 


A  20-year-old  Asparagus  Bed.-— The 
oldest  bed  of  asparagus  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith 
now  has  in  bearing,  as  he  states  in  the  Farm¬ 
ers’ Review,  is  about  20  years  old,  and  he  has 
never  in  his  life,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
seen  finer  asparagus  than  he  cuts  year  after 
year  from  this  bed.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam. 
It  was  manured  very  heavily  and  then 
plowed,  turning  the  manure  under.  It  was 
plowed  from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep.  The 
furrows  were  made  three  feet  apart  and 
about  six  inches  deep,  and  in  no  case  more 
than  seven  inches  in  depth.  They  were 
made  with  a  common  shovel  plow. 
The  plants,  either  one  or  two  years  old 
from  the  seed,  were  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
these  furrows  about  15  to  18  inches  apart, 
taking  care  to  spread  the  roots  about  in  their 
natural  positions.  This  is  very  easy  to  do 
After  the  plants  were  so  placed  the  earth  was 
drawn  back  into  the  furrows  and  pressed 
down  with  the  feet,  aud  the  bed  was  made. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  kept  free  of  weeds 
and  grass,  and  every  spring  the  tops  have 
been  cut  off  and  burned,  a  good  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure  put  on  the  ground,  and  dug  under,  using 
the  common  six  tined  manure  fork  for  the 
purpose,  aud  being  careful  not  to  dig  so  deep 
as  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  since  it  came  to  its  best, 
which  was  about  three  years  after  setting,  it 
has  never  once  failed  to  yield  a  magnificent 
crop,  both  in  quantity  aud  quality.  In  cut¬ 
ting  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  it  clean  as 
long  as  it  is  cut  at  all.  The  reason  for  leaving 
the  tops  on  the  beds  without  cutting  until 
spring  is  the  following:  When  the  snow  falls 
the  tops  catch  and  hold  it.  It  remains  there 
until  it  melts  aud  is  the  best  mulch  for  the 
beds  that  can  be  given.  It  always  leaves  the 
ground  in  the  best  of  order  for  early  working, 
and  the  plants  can  be  started  some  days  earlier 
in  this  way  than  by  any  other  open  ground 
method  that  he  has  ever  tried . 

The.above  js  essentially  the  method  followed 


on  the  immense  asparagus  farms  '"of’Long 
Island.  It  is  far  better  than  the  expensive 
method  advocated  by  many  inexperienced 
writers,  viz.,  that  of  spading  or  plowing  very 
deep  and  applying  a  hundred  loads  of  manure 
or  more  to  the  acre  on  the  start.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would,  not  run  the  furrows  less  than  four  feet 
apart,  the  plants  being  set  15  to  18  inches 
apart. 

Onion  Culture. — Onions,  like  cabbages, 
will  thrive  on  any  soil,  gravelly,  mucky  or 
clayey,  says  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  in  the  Albany 
Cultivator,  if  such  soils  are  properly  prepared 
for  the  crop.  Each  of  these  soils  will  give  its 
character  to  the  crop;  those  raised  on  a  grav¬ 
elly  soil  will  ripen  down  the  earliest,  be  a 
bright  straw  color,  which  the  eyes  of  every 
market  gardener  delight  to  see.  grow  harder 
when  ripe,  and,  as  a  rule,  keep  best.  Those 
raised  on  mucky  soil  not  specially  prepared 
for  the  crop,  will  make  coarse,  late  bulbs, 
among  which  will  be  man}  scullions,  the  dread 
of  the  market  gardener,  aud  all  will  be  soft 
and  spongy  in  structure,  of  a  dingy  color  and 
very  poor  keepers.  Those  raised  on  clayey 
soil,  must  be  on  land  which  has  been  well  un¬ 
derdrained,  that  the  soil  may  be  of  a  friable 
character  Onions  on  such  a  soil  usually  grow 
extra  large  and  are  apt  to  be  late  in  ripening 
down. 

After  an  experience  of  a  score  of  years, 
raising  many  acres  annually,  if  it  were  a 
choice  between  upland  and  a  mucky  soil,  Mr. 
Gregory  would  certainly  prefer  having  as 
much  as  half  the  crop  on  the  latter,  having 
experienced  so  often  the  disastrous  effect  of 
droughts  on  upland  in  making  the  crop  more 
liable  to  be  affected  by  smut  and  blight.  On¬ 
ions  on  muck  do  better  on  mineral  manure, 
such  as  wood  ashes  and  bone  that  has  been 
made  soluble.  These  supply  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen 
needed  by  the  crop,  and  the  draining  of  the 
soil  will  set  free,  through  chemical  action, 
sufficient  nitrogen  additional, which  in  a  latent 
state,  in  greater  or  less  per  cent. ,  always  exists 
in  such  vegetable  matter.  As  muck  itself  is 
humus,  we  do  not  need  barn  manure  to  supply 
this,  which  is  one  argument  for  its  use  on  up¬ 
land.  Again,  mucky  soil  is  rather  too  light  of 
itself,  and  barn  manure  makes  it  more  so. 

The  onion  grower  knows  that  half  his  suc¬ 
cess  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  seed  sown. 

Sugar  from  Sorghum.— In  response  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  the  other  day,  transmitted  to 
that  body  the  report  of  Professor  Swenson, 
in  charge  of  the  experiments  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sugar  from  sorghum  cane  at  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas.  It  says  the  greatest  difficulties  which 
will  be  encountered  by  those  engaged  in  devel¬ 
oping  this  industry  will  be  the  scarcity  of  men 
capable  of  operating  factories,  and  a  training 
school  for  young  men  in  this  work  would  be  of 
inestimable  value.  The  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  sorghum  cane  is  also  one  of  the 
subjects  which  should  receive  immediate  at¬ 
tention.  The  idea  that  sorghum  cane  will 
grow  anywhere  and  do  well  with  any  kind  of 
treatment  is  considered  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  poor  cane.  The  establishment  of  a 
sugar  refinery  within  easy  reach  of  sugar  fac. 
tories,  it  is  predicted,  will  be  one  of  the  impera¬ 
tive  needs  in  the  near  future,  as  the  demand 
for  any  kind  of  sugar  but  white  granulated  is 
comparatively  limited.  The  sugar  produced 
at  Fort  Scott  averaged  2)4  per  cent,  of  being 
as  pure  as  the  best  granulated,  while  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  has  been  about  1]4  cent  per  pound 
less.  In  conclusion  Professor  Swenson  says 
that  sugar  can  be  produced  fully  as  cheap  in 
Kansas  as  in  Louisiana. 


Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  on  Agricultural  Pro¬ 
gress.— In  a  late  London  Agricultural  Gazette, 
a  most  interesting  autobiographical  sketch  by 
Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  appears.  The  last  part  states 
that  the  publication  of  Liebig’s  book  on  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Chemistry  in  1840  influenced  con¬ 
siderably  the  direction  of  his  experiments, 
aud  later  on  brought  him  into  a  somewhat 
heated  controversy  with  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  that  time.  Nearly  50  years  have 
passed  since  that  book  was  written.  It  was  a 
bold  work;  and  for  some  years  afterwards 
everyone  could  give  confident  opinions  upon 
all  subjects  relating  to  agriculture— but  where 
are  we  no w  ?  asks  Dr.  Lawes.  Ha ve  we  a  found¬ 
ation  laid,  and  can  we  say  that  such  a  thing 
exists  as  a  Science  of  Agriculture?  Another 
half  century  will  doubtless  show  more  rapid 
progress,  as  there  are  so  many  more  brains  at 
work  on  the  subject  in  various  parts  of  the 
world;  but  when  we  consider  that  almost 
every  other  science  contributes  its  share  to 
form  what  we  call  the  Science  of  Agriculture, 
those  who  follow  the  pursuit  must  expect 
plenty  of  hard  work  and  be  content  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  success. 

Climatic  Extremes  in  Iowa.— President 
W.  I.  Chamberlain  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Ames,  Iowa.,  gjyeR  spipe  reasons,  in  the 
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Albany^Cultivator,'why  farmers’  institutes  in 
Iowa  are  not  as  successful  as  in  other  States. 
People  at  the  East,  he  says,  scarcely  appre¬ 
ciate  the  severity  of  the  climate  there.  The 
isothermal  lines  do  not  at  all  follow  the  paral¬ 
lels  of  latitude,  and  winds  have  more  to  do 
with  the  severity  and  dangers  of  the  climate 
than  the  cold  itself.  Des  Moines  and  Ames, 
in  Central  Iowa,  are  not  far  from  the  latitude 
of  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  New  York  city, 
but  the  climate  is  far  hotter  in  summer  and 
colder  in  winter.  During  the  last  four  weeks 
there  have  been  but  seven  days  in  vrhieb  the 
thermometer  did  not  go  below  zero,  while  it 
reached  34°  below  one  day,  29v  another,  26u 
another,  and  23°  several  others.  Twice 
within  three  weeks  the  wind  has  swung  into 
the  south  for  a  few  hours  with  rain  aud  soft 
snow.  But  suddenly  it  would  swung  into  the 
west,  and  a  blizzard  of  two  days,-  with  fierce 
wind  aud  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with 
fine  snow,  would  drive  man  and  beast  to 
cover  or  to  death.  Once  for.  three  days  the 
main  road  was  untracked  by  any  team  save 
the  college  omnibus  which  then  ran  one  trip 
instead  of  three. 

American  Mutton  Sheep. — Henry  Stew¬ 
art,  who  is  recognized  as  among  our  first 
authorities  on  sheep,  says  that  our  American 
mountain  sheep  have  the  same  kind  of  mutton, 
and  when  crossed  by  South  Downs  their  meat 
is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  English  sheep. 
A  North  Carolina  mountain  half-breed  South 
Down  pasturing  in  the  woods  and  fattened 
upon  the  chestnuts  and  acorns  in  the  fall  is 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  English 
mutton  sheep,  and  no  American  shepherd  need 
go  further  for  a  desirable  location  or  better 
sheep  for  mutton.  But  one  cannot  have 
everything  in  one  sheep,  and  when  wcol  is 
wanted  mutton  must  be  sacrificed,  and  vice 
versa,  for  the  best  mutton  does  not  carry 
the  most  profitable  fleece.  If  we  follow  the 
English  methods,  pasture  the  flocks  upon  rich 
meadows,  feed  in  the  fall  upon  turnips,  and 
finish  with  cotton-seed  oil  meal,  we  may  have 
mutton  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

BRIEFS. 


According  to  Prof.  Bailey’s  extended  trials 
the  Ignotum  Tomato  was  considered  the  best 
last  year  of  the  many  kinds  planted  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  This  is  a 
provisional  name  given  to  one  of  several 
kinds  from  Prussia.  He  thinks  it  may  be  an 

extra  good  strain  of  Paragon . 

The  Rural  some  years  ago  (as  files  will 
show)  expressed  its  belief  from  side-by-side 
trials  that  Livingston’s  Paragon,  Livingston’s 
Perfection,  Mayflower  and  Scoville  were  the 
same  tomato.  So  also  we  thought  the  Hovey, 
Essex  Hybrid,  Livingston’s  Beauty,  Climax 
and  Rochester  the  same  as  the  Acme  tomato. 
Prof.  Bailey,  who  must  now  be  considered  as 
our  first  authority  on  tomatoes,  finds  them 

identical . 

Prof.  Bailey  is  doing  some  splendid  work. 
He  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  gardening 
public  for  his  tomato  investigations  alone. 
He  repeats  what  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  several 
times  not  so  well  said  that  “it  would  be  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  seedsmen  could  turn  their 
attention  somewhat  in  the  direction  of  the 
elucidation  of  synonomy  rather  than  in  the 

entanglement  of  it” . 

Prof.  Bailey  in  his  pepper  experiments  finds 
Yellow  Bell,  Golden  Upright  of  Burpee  and 
the  Golden  Queen  of  Tillinghast,  and  Carre 

jaune  hatif  of  Vilmorin  the  same . 

The  Jewell  Strawberry  is  not  prized  by 
Prof.  Bailey.  Neither  is  the  Henderson, 
Prince  (of  Berries),  Jersey  Queen,  Sunapee, 
Vick,  Vineland,  Woodruff  No.  1,  Parry,  Great 
American,  Mrs.  Garfield,  Glendale,  Crystal 
City,  Bid  well.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  notes  as  to  the 
above  kinds,  as  old  volumes  show,  will  not 
differ  materially'  from  Prof.  Bailey’s  estimates 
except,  it  may  be,  as  to  the  Jewell  and 
Parry . 

Prof.  Bailey  speaks  well  of  Alley’s  No.  9, 
Atlantic,  Black  Defiance,  Duncan,  May  King, 
Mount  Vernon,  Sharpless,  Crescent  and  Man¬ 
chester . 

One  of  our  readers  writes  us  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  “the  people  generally  are  being  bled 
more  for  harmless  mixtures  called  patent 
medicines  than  for  fraudulent  fertilizers.”.... 

The  Rural’s  friend  and  contributor,  A.  B. 
Allen,  is  now  in  his  86th  year . 

Try  the  variegated  beets.  They  are  really 
beautiful  as  foliage  plants.  The  Rural  talked 
a  good  deal  about  them  10  years  ago,  and 
now,  like  other  half-forgotten  good  things, 
they  are  again  periodically  coming  to  the 

fore . . . . . 

AVe  see  a  Tree  Everbearing  Blackberry  of¬ 
fered.  This  is  quite  a  new  thing  to  the  R.  N- 
Y.  Of  course,  we  shall  try  it  . 

Py'retiirum  ciuerflVU'folifim,  the  Persian 
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insect  plant  was  found  by  the  Rural,  some 
eight  years  ago  to  be  quite  hardy  at  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Grounds.  The  flowers  are  bright  in  vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  rose  and  red,  and  as  large  as 
single  asters.  Seeds  are  offered  by  many 
seedsmen . * 

Ricinus  Cambodgensis  is  a  castor-oil  plant 
that  has  stems  and  leaf  stalks  which  are  near¬ 
ly  black,  and  it  grows  about  five  feet  high.  It 
is  a  fine  thing  for  tropical  effect.  The  rici- 
nuses  bear  their  male  and  female  flowers  sep¬ 
arately,  and  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  cross 
the  varieties . * 

The  Double  White  Phlox  Drummondii  is 
said  to  come  quite  true  from  seed.  No  doubt 
a  considerable  proportion  will  be  single,  how¬ 
ever . . . 

Mr.  Hoard  thinks  that  cob-meal  (corn¬ 
cobs)  should  be  finely  ground . 

Mr.  A.  W.  Cheever  (farmer-editor  and  a 
good  man  besides)  says  that  the  profits,  pleas¬ 
ures  or  discontents  of  farm  life  depend  very 
much  upon  the  ability  and  tastes  of  the  farm¬ 
er  and  his  wife.  If  they  like  the  business 
hey  will  generally  succeed  in  it.  There  is  no 
place  equal  to  a  country  farm  house  for  rais¬ 
ing  and  educating  children.  In  no  other  place 
can  they  so  early  learn  to  be  useful.  If  they 
drop  the  seed  and  pull  the  weeds  they  feel 
rightful  ownership  in  the  crop.  The  city 
child  sees  things  sold  and  bought  for  money. 
The  country  child  sees  things  produced . 

Storks,  Harrison  &  Co.,  of  Painesville, 
Ohio,  say  in  their  new  catalogue  that  “of  the 
many  good  things  introduced  from  Japan 
none  is  more  worthy  than  the  Japan  chestnut. 
The  tree  is  decidedly  ornamental,  hardy  and 
productive,  of  dwarf  habit,  bearing  extremely 
young.”  They  catalogue  grafted  trees  at  60 
cents  each,  or  two  dollars  for  four.  Seedlings 
are  lower.  If  the  grafted  trees  are  of  the  best 
kinds  we  should  greatly  prefer  them . 

The  above  firm  advertises  the  Lemon  Peach 
among  novelties.  It  originated  in  Ohio,  is 
very  hardy.  The  name  is  appropriate  since  it 
is  almost  of  lemon  shape,  being  longer  than 
broad  and  of  a  pale  lemon  color.  It  is  of  large 
size,  excellent  quality,  and  ripens  after  the 
Late  Crawford.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  im¬ 
mensely  productive . 

Golden  Drop,  another  new  peach,  is  said 
to  have  a  transparent,  golden  appearance 
rendering  it  very  attractive  in  the  market.  . . 

The  “New  and  Rare  Fruit  Collections” 
offered  by  Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  at  reduced 
prices  (see  their  catalogue,  page  129),  are  well 
worthy  of  examination .  . 

A  writer  tells  the  Chatham  Courier  about 
his  way  of  husking  and  shelling  corn.  He 
simply  runs  it  through  his  thrashing  machine, 
husking  and  shelling  it  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  pieces  of  work 
he  ever  did  by  machinery.  He  could  husk 
and  shell  about  100  bushels  of  corn  per  day  ; 
it  would  husk  every  ear,  small  nubbins  aud 
all  and  it  shelled  perfectly  clean.  He  had  no 
trouble  with  the  corn  or  stalks.  After  trash¬ 
ing,  the  corn  kept  better  than  it  had  formerly 
on  the  cob . 

Mr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  Assistant  Chemist  of  the 
N.  Y.  Ag.  Ex.  Station,  made  many  analyses 
of  Timothy  hay  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  of  more  value  to  cut  it  when  in  bloom 
or  to  wait  until  after  the  seeds  have  formed. 
The  evidence  is  very  positive  that  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view,  it  seems  preferable 
to-  cut  it  for  feeding  at  the  period  of  full 
bloom . 

As  all  its  older  readers  know,  the  B.  N.-Y. 
has  grown  Prickly  Comfrey  in  a  small  way 
for  about  12  years.  We  have  said  that  the 
plants  are  tremendous  growers  and  will  bear 
cutting  back  three  or  four  times  each  season . . 

We  ha  ve  discouraged  its  cultivation  because 
until  of  late  no  animals  that  we  had  tried 
seemed  to  relish  the  large,  coarse  prickly 
leaves.  Last  summer  one  of  our  horses  was 
fed  the  Comfrey  every  few  days  during  the 
summer,  and  he  ate  it  with  evident  relish  aud 
a  growing  appetite  for  it.  Now,  in  justice  to 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  we  must  again 
allude  to  what  Dr.  Henry  Foster,  of  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  says  of  it.  Under  date  of 
Sep.  21,  he  wrote  to  the  N.  Y.  Station  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“We  have  been  using  the  Comfrey  five 
years,  and  we  think  more  of  its  value  this 
year  than  in  any  previous  year.  We  are  now 
cutting  the  fifth  crop  grown  this  season.  My 
foreman  says  that  it  will  average  ten  tons  to 
the  acre  for  each  crop,  making  50  tons  to  the 
acre  for  the  season.  Of  course,  to  get  such  au 
enormous  yield  it  must  be  thoroughly  culti- 
,  vated  between  each  cutting  and  top-dressed. 
We  use  for  dressing  nothing  but  stable  man¬ 
ure,  put  on  immediately  after  cutting,  before 
cultivating.  We  have  no  forage  plant  that 
compares  with  it  in  producing  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk.” 

Now  in  the  light  of  this  testimony,  as  well 
as  that  given  by  the  Station’s  analyses  and 
several  years’  trial  of  Prickly  Comfrey,  the 
Station  report  says;  “From  a  chemical  stand¬ 


point,  we  have  in  Prickly  Comfrey  a  promis¬ 
ing  forage  plant  for  those  interested  in  soiling, 
and  we  would  recommend  its  careful  trial  by 

the  farmers  of  our  State.” . 

Look  before  you  love . . . 

The  N.  Y.  World  says  that  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  coi  sumption  of  agricultural  chemi¬ 
cals  and  commeroial  fertilizers  for  supple¬ 
menting  farm  manures  is  a  gratifying  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  good  service  done  to  agri¬ 
culture  by  scientists . 

The  Chatham  Courier  says  that  thousands 
of  dollars  ought  to  go  into  the  pockets  of 
farmers  annually  from-  the  creamery,  and 
will  if  they  take  hold  of  the  system  and  sup¬ 
port  it  heartily  and  intelligently . 

The  Wapping  Creamery  of  Connecticut, 
says  the  above  paper,  has  returned  to  its 
patrons  over  25  cents  per  pound  on  the  average 
for  their  butter  since  June  1883.  The  report 
shows  that  “where  farms  were  at  first  only 
able  to  carry  five  or  six  cows,  they  now  keep 
from  12  to  15.  The  skim-milk  is  mostly  kept 
at  home  and  fed  to  calves  and  hogs,  aud  the 
manure  piles  have  correspondingly  increased, 
which  in  time  has  increased  the  crops  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  two  or  three  tons  of  hay 
being  raised  where  one  ton  was  all  that  could 
be  harvested  per  acre  before” . 

ABSTRACTS. 

Puck:  “The  Right  Bower:  Home.” - 

Farm  Journal:  “Mortgage  and  misery  begin 

with  the  same  letter.” - “A  lead  pencil  is 

one  of  the  best  of  farm  implements  for  winter 

evening  work.” - “Let  there  be  light,  good 

light,  and  plenty  of  it,  every  evening  in  the 
most  cheerful  aud  pleasant  room  in  the  house. 
There’s  more  attraction  for  the  boys  in  a 

good  lamp  than  many  people  think.” - 

The  Iowa  Homestead:  “So  well  are  the  pro¬ 
tective  effects  of  groves  understood  by  old 
and  experienced  farmers  that  they  would 
prefer  to  have  their  cattle  behind  a  grove 
alone  than  in  a  stable  on  a  wind-swept  prairie 
without  groves.  Public  interest  and  private 
profit  alike  demand  that  tree  planting  be 

general  and  abundant  next  spring.” - Mr. 

Geo.  M.  Whitaker  before  the  Mass.  Hort. 
Society:  “Many  a  farmer  who  calls  himself 
enterprising  and  who  does  raise  good  crops 
forgets  that  with  a  few  hours’  work  he  could 
plant  a  dozen  trees  that  would  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  his  estate,  aud  yield  blessings  of 

beauty  long  after  he  has  passed  away.” - 

“If  the  father  cannot  spare  a  little  land  for  a 
lawn,  or  a  flower  garden,  if  he  cannot  give 
the  boys  a  little  time  and  some  encouragement 
thrown  in,  to  care  for  them  and  add  to  the 
looks  of  his  home,  if  he  thiuks  of  nbthing  but 
the  cows  or  the  cornfield,  ho  must  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  being  left  alone  in  his  old  age.” - 

M.  B.  Faxon:  “A  family  of  10  persons  will 
consume  50  bushels  of  potatoes  in  a  lyear.” 

- Puck:  “Time  is  not  always  money  to 

him  who  trusts.” - Tennessee  Farmer:  “A 

Michigan  girl  who  has  found  over  2,000  four¬ 
leaved  clovers  is  not  yet  married.” - Far¬ 

mers’  Review:  “Why  not  understand  that 
it  is  cheaper,  healthier  aud  more  sensible  for 
the  farmer  to  grow  a  few  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  for  his  own  table,  than  to  run  up  a  gro¬ 
cer’s  bill  or  live  on  hog  aud  ham,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  fried  chicken  for  the  preacher  and 
company?” - 


-“BEAUTY 


Cuticura  Remedies  Cure 
Skin  and  Blood  Diseases 
from  Pimples  to  Scrofula* 


NO  PEN  CAN  DO  JUSTICE  TO  THE  ESTEEM  IN  WHICH 

the  Cuticuka  Remedies  are  held  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  whose  lives  have  been  made 
happy  by  the  cure  of  agonizing,  humiliating,  Itching, 
scaly,  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and 
blood,  with  loss  or  hair. 

Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifler,  prepared  from  it,  exter¬ 
nally,  aud  Cuticura  Resolvent, the  new  Blood  Purifier, 
Internally,  are  a  positive  cure  for  every  form  of  skin 
and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.: 
Resolvent,  Si.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


IP?"  Pimples,  black-heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  .jiZ 
prevented  by  Cuticura  Soap. 


Rheumatism,  Kidney  Pains  and  Weakness 
speedily  cured  by  Cuticura  Anti-Pain 
Plaster,  the  only  pain-killing  plaster. 


How  to  SAVE  re-shingllng,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Writw  for  Sample  and  Hook. 

1  tI5  Dtauue  St.,  New  York  City. 


INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO* 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S  HIGH  GRADE 

BONE  FERTILIZERS, 

AMMONIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE 


NO  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Va'uation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

POTATO  PHOSPHATE 

CONTAINS  ALL  THE  PLANT  FOOD  NEC¬ 
ESSARY  FOR  a  Large  crop  of 
POTATOES. 

Special  Fertilizers  for  all  crops.  Send  for  circular 
giving  valuable  hints  for  cultivation  of  crops  by  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  and  description  of  all  our  fertilizers. 

Principal  Office:  Cotton  Exchange  B’ding,  N.Y. 
For  Sale  by  Local  Agents. 


HU  1  MEDAL 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

nil  D  COT  AUn  DECT  cccno  Exclusively  of  our  own  growth,  from  r.hoicert  selected  seed  stocks,  , 
rUnLOl  HIlU  Dl.Olel.LUO  especially  adapted  for  the  most  critical  Market  Garden  trade.  See  ’ 
our  list  of  Novelties,  all  fully  tested:  Buist's  Early  Morning  Star  Pea;  Early  Golden  Cluster  Wax  , 
Pole  Bean;  Buist's  Belle  Tomato;  Washington  Market  Canteloupe;  Buist’s  Great  Cabbage:  Othello  1 
Turnip  Beet;  PerfectionWhite  Forcing  Lettuce;  Buist’s  Mammoth  Egg  Plant;  Chirk  Castle  Mangel 
Wurzel;  New  Russian  Cabbage;  Carter’s  Lightning  Pea;  Extra  Early  Express  Cabbage; Mammoth 
Salsify;  Ivory  Celery;  New  Snowflake  Corn.  ^'Packet  each  of  entire  lot  for  81 .25.  Send  for  our  , 
Garden  Guide  (Eree  on  application),  and  seethe  discounts  we  offer  you  for  purchases  of  $1  and  upwards.  [ 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr.,  Seed  Grower,  Philadelphia,  Pa.i 


SEEDS 


BULBS,  PLANTS, 

SUPERIOR  NORTHERN  CROWN. 

CURRIE  BROS.,  108  Wisconsin  Street  and  312  Broadway, 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS! 


“BIG  INJUN”  3-WHEEL  SULKY  PLOW! 


Practical,  Simple,  Light,  Strong. 


Tlie  only  3- Wheel  Sulky  Plow  made 
that  turns  a  square  corner  while  plow  is 
in  the  ground.  Lifts  out  of  the  ground 
without  disturbing  the  furrow.  Also, 
full  line  of  CHILLED  STEEL  AND  COMBINA¬ 
TION  WALKING  PLOWS.  Circulars  and 
prices  on  application. 


GALE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

ALBION,  MICHIGAN. 


’’AflMli!”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
xlulYllj^.  Crusher  and  Leveler, 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 
G-enuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
Adjustable,  Reversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

APT!  t  rm  fn  a  1  to  anY  responsible 
OoJ.1 1  Ull  LI  Idi  Farmer  in  the  U.  S. 

Sizes;  3  to  12  Feet.  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

With  or  without  Sulky.  MILLINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 


PLANET  JR. 

Each  one  of  these 

POPULAR  TOOLS 

has  been  either 

REMODELED 
or  IMP  ROVED. 

They  are  more  com¬ 
pute,  simple,  prac¬ 
tical  and  strong 
than  you  can  imag-t 
ine;  so  look  them 
over  carefully. 

NtW  3TYIES.  NEW 


PRICES. 


HORSE  HOES.  FIRE  FLY. 

Those  who  saw  them 
at  the  test  trial  in 
actual  work  say  they 
Are  THE  BEST 
yet.  You  will  find 
them  so.  Our  ’88 
On  talon  tie,  with 
40  Woodcuts,  will 
give  you  a  fair  idea 
of  the  new  points 
land  better  money 

_ __ _ . _ -values  we  now  offer. 

Patentees  &  Mfrs..  127-129  Catharine  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A— 


YOU  THINKING= 

Of  Buying  a  NEW  HARROW  this  Spring. 


If  so,  don’t  fail  to  send  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Harrows,  which  also  con 
tains  much  practical  information  on  the  subject  of  cultivation  in  general.  Address 


HEREXDEEN  MANUFiCTURmt}  CO., 

Geneva,  New  York. 

- — — - «L 


THIS  NEEDLE  CASE 


contains  145  mixed  largo  oyed  needles 
(5  papers  an  d  20  extra  large  Bodkin  Darn¬ 
ers,  etc. )  which  are  worth  (iOc,  at  store 
prices.  Our  agents  sell  thorn  at  2>lc,  and 
make  $15  to  $90  per  week.  The  pie. 
ture  stiows  only  part  of  the  package. 
Agentsprice  $1 . 75  per  dozen.  $  I  9.50 
per  hundred.  UK  WANT  ACE.VTS 
and  will  send  a  sample  package  for  ex¬ 
amination  b.v  mail  for  only  1  O  <•.  Silver 
or  postage  stamps.  Mention  this  paper. 

Wsrli  ll'f '£  Co.  122  NassauSt. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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,  T^E 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home 


Conducted  by 
EIBEKT  S.  CA.RMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York, 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1888. 


Many  excellent  catalogues  and  books 
are  announced  in  this  issue  on  pp.  128  9. 

Another  special  issue  will  follow  this 
in  a  few  weeks.  Our  space  is  at  present 
too  valuable  to  announce  the  many  forth¬ 
coming  articles  either  in  hand  or  in  pre¬ 
paration. 

TnE  R.  N.-Y.  has  little  confidence  in 
the  prosperity  of  that  sort  of  farming 
that  looks  to  close-dealing  and  parsimony 
for  its  success.  There  is  room  for  true 
benevolence  on  the  farm  as  well  as  else¬ 
where,  else  farming  is  not  the  noblest 
employment  of  man. 


We  have  at  least  three  times  referred 
to  our  present  method  of  preserving  cel¬ 
ery,  viz.,  by  an  air-space  above,  so  that 
the  protecting  material  does  not  touch 
the  leaves.  A  double-pitch  roof  extends 
over  the  trench,  giving  a  considerable 
space  for  air  underneath.  The  trench 
was  opened  one  day  last  week,  and  the 
plants  were  found  to  be  decayed — the  re¬ 
sult  of  having  been  frozen.  The  failure 
of  such  experiments,  which  cost  no  little 
of  thought,  time  and  labor,  damps  one’s 
ardor  for  the  time. 

—  ■■■■  •  . 

About  the  strongest  creamery  argument 
that  was  ever  put  on  paper  is  to  be  found 
oh  the  first  page.  These  pictures  state 
the  case  with  more  power  than  a  dozen 
pages  of  printed  matter  could.  Who 
does  not  know  of  some  cellar  where  but¬ 
ter  is  made  about  as  shown  in  the  “home 
dairy?”  Such  butter  finds  its  place  into 
the  country  store  as  naturally  as  water 
runs  down  hill.  These  manufacturers 
will  have  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  a 
set  of  strict  creamery  rules  before  they 
can  appreciate  the  picture  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner.  Yes,  a  good  creamery 
would  reorganize  that  “home  dairy,”  and 
there  is  not  much  of  anything  else  that 
would  do  it. 

'  » »» 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  the 
dairy  business  is  that  it  tends  to  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  rich  and  to  restore  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  poor  soil,  and  in  as  far  as  cream¬ 
eries  foster  the  dairy  business  in  any  sec¬ 
tion,  they  help  to  prevent  the  great  evil 
of  American  agriculture— soil  impoverish¬ 
ment.  Dairying  is  much  less  exhaustive 
than  cropping;  while  the  presence  of 
cows  on  the  farm  is  necessarly  a  source 
of  a  good  deal  of  manure,  and  if  they 
are  fed  on  purchased  feed  in  addition  to 
that  raised  on  the  farm,  this  manure  will 
be  rich  and  will  in  time  restore  to  poor 
land  the  fertility  of  which  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  robbed.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  distinctively  dairy  districts  of  the 
country  are  among  the  most  fertile  in  it. 

—  -  — -  — 

Dehorning:  Is  the  R.  N.-Y.  in  favor 
of  it?  We  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
knows  whether  dehorning  is,  all  things 
considered,  a  good-  or  bad  thing  to  do. 
We  shall  know  when  experience  shall 
have  taught  us;  not  before.  And  who  is 
to  gain  the  experience;  who  are  to  be  the 
teachers?  Those  who  can  afford  to  expe¬ 
riment.  It  is  a  question  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  for  individuals 
who  have  the  inclination  and  means  to 
decide,  the  same  as  the  value  of  ensilage, 
new  methods  of  all  kinds,  novelties  in 
seeds  and  plants  have  been  and  will  be 
decided.  The  rank-and-file  farmer  is  not 
the  one  to  decide  such  questions;  but  he 
is  the  one  to  be  benefited  by  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
investigate. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  com¬ 
fort  and  labor  of  the  farmer  who  sells  his 
milk  or  cream  at  a  creamery,  and  the 
farmer  who  has  a  local  milk  route,  or  who 
sends  his  milk  to  the  city.  In  the  former 
case  the  farmer  does  his  milking  at  sea¬ 
sonable  hours  and  leisurely  takes  his  milk 
to  the  creamery.  If  he  is  a  few  minutes 
ahead  or  behind  it  makes  no  material  dif¬ 
ference.  In  the  latter  case  he  usually  has 
to  get  up  long  before  daylight  and  hurry 
and  worry  to  get  his  milk  to  the  depot  in 
time,  or  his  customers  served  promptly. 
A  cynical  old  farmer  says  that  creameries 
are  only  another  device  to  make  farmers 
lazy.  There  is,  however,  'little  danger  "of 
farmers  being  made  lazy  by  lessening  the 
hardship  and  severity  of  their  labor.  The 


lot  of  the  average  dairyman  is  hard  enough 
anyway. 

TnE  Best  Kinds  of  Sweet  Corn  for 
Succession. — Select  for  the  first  early 
either  Cory  or  Northern  Pedigree.  Then 
Shaker’s  Early,  Perry’s  Hybrid  or  Stab- 
ler’s  Early.  Then  Moore’s  Concord, 
Triumph  or  Hickox.  Then  Stowell’s 
Evergreen,  Mammoth  or  Egyptian.  If 
the  above  kinds  be  planted  (in  this  cli¬ 
mate)  May  10,  they  will  give  boiling  ears 
from  July  20  to'  September  10.  To  ex¬ 
tend  the  season  a  month  later,  plant  the 
Triumph,  Mammoth  or  Stowell's  up  to 
the  middle  of  June  or  later.  As  everyone 
knows,  the  Black  Mexican  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  sweetest  varieties  of  late 
sweet  corn,  though  not  esteemed  for 
market  because  the  kernels  often  show  a 
dark  color  when  a  trifle  over-ripe.  There 
are  many  new  varieties  offered  in  the 
catalogues  of  1888. 

Co-operation  in  the  milk,  as  well 
as  in  the  butter  business,  is  discussed. 
Orange  County  milkmen  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  system  of  conducting 
the  milk  business.  Too  much  of  the 
profits  go  to  the  handlers  and  middle¬ 
men,  and  the  deductions  for  sour  milk  in 
summer  frequently  seem  extortionate. 
One  plan  which  is  now  quite  generally 
discussed,  is  for  the  milkmen  of  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  combine  and  erect  a  creamery 
near  the  railroad  station.  The  milk  is  to 
be  brought  there  and  held,  subject  to  an 
order  from  an  agent  in  the  city,  who  can 
guage  the  market  accurately  and  tell  how 
much  is  needed.  The  balance  is  to  b'e 
made  into  butter  and  proportionate  re¬ 
turns  made  to  those  who  supply  the  milk. 
Thus  it  is  thought  the  market  will  never 
be  glutted  while  the  surplus  milk  will 
always  bring  some  money. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  good  accounts  of 
the  Idaho  Pear,  which  was  first  brought 
to  public  notice  by  the  R.  N.-Y. — long 
before  it  was  known  to  other  journals. 
A  letter  from  Lewiston,  Idaho  has  the 
following: 

“About  the  middle  of  January  the  mercury 
dropped  down  to  25  degrees  below  zero.  The 
fruit  trees  generally  were  in  good  condition 
for  the  winter,  and  so  far  as  examined  I  do 
not  think  much  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
orchards.  I  have  examined  the  fruit  buds  on 
the  Idaho;  they  seem  to  be  all  O.  K.  I  think 
that  with  a  little  care  the  fruit  can  be  pre¬ 
served  in  good  condition  until  December  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  artificial  means.  Notices  of 
the  Idaho  have  appeared  in  almost  numberless 
papers.  Scarcely  a  mail  is  received  in  which 
we  do  not  get  applications  for  cions.  While 
I  think  the  Idaho  will  succeed  as  far  north  as 
pears  are  successfully  grown,  yet  I  believe  it 
is  in  the  South  that  it  will  attain  its  greatest 
perfection.” 


There  is  one  benefit  brought  into  a 
neighborhood  by  the  establishment  of  a 
successful  creamery,  which  has  not  been 
dwelt  upon  by  any  of  our  correspondents. 
It  is  the  fact  that  the  farmers  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  power  and  advantage  of  a 
thorough  organization.  To  find  that  such 
organization  can  never  reach  its  highest 
success  until  each  individual  learns  to 
work  contentedly  and  honestly  in  the 
ranks  and  quietly  submit  to  the  proper 
discipline,  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
discoveries  the  farmer  can  ever  make.  It 
is  encouraging  because  such  a  discovery 
will  lead  any  intelligent  man  to  see  that 
the  same  earnest  and  hearty  discipline, 
and  the  same  liberal  spirit  of  co-operation 
must  underlie  all  successful  organization. 
The  success  of  a  well-managed  creamery 
where  all  the  patrons  work  together  for 
one  result,  must  show  even  the  dullest 
something  of  the  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  advancement  in  business,  power,  edu¬ 
cation  and  morality,  that  lie  in  strong  and 
thorough  organization. 


Asparagus  seed  can  be  bought  for  10 
cents  an  ounce  or  50  cents  a  pound.  An 
ounce  will  suffice  for  a  plot  large  enough 
to  supply  the  needs  of  a  family  of  six. 
The  books  recommend  to  sow  the  seeds 
in  drills  a  foot  apart  and  then  to  trans¬ 
plant  the  one-year-old  plants  the  next 
spring.  Years  ago  we  sowed  seeds  of  all 
the  supposed-to-be  different  kinds  of  as¬ 
paragus — Argenteuil,  Red  Dutch,  Colos¬ 
sal,  Moore’s  Cross-bred,  &c.^  The  seeds 
were  sown  in  drills  four  feet  apart,  made 
in  a  well-prepared  bed.  The  plants  were 
thinned  out  to  12  inches  apart  and  never 
transplanted.  The  bed  yielded  us  splen¬ 
did  shoots  for  four  years  when  we  were 
obliged  to  use  the  plot  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Is  not  this  a  better  way  for  the 
garden  culture  of  asparagas  than  trans¬ 
planting  the  one-year-old  roots?  So 
much  for  the  seed.  Roots,  two  years 
old,  can  be  bought  for  one  dollar  per  hun¬ 
dred,  and  set  in  the  bed  where  they  are  to 
remain.  In  the  latter  case,  we  may  begin 
to  cut  in  two  years.  With  the  seed,  we 


must  wait  another  year.  Which  is  the 
better  plan?  As  to  differences  in  varie¬ 
ties,  it  may  be  said,  that  except  the 
shoots  of  Argenteuil  were  a  lighter  green 
and  those  of  the  Red  Dutch  more  purple 
than  the  shoots  of  Colossal,  there  seemed 
nothing  to  distinguish  one  kind  from 
another. 

■  - -  ■  ■ 

Probably  many  will  be  deceived  by 
the  attractive  advertisements  now  appear¬ 
ing  of  the  “beautiful,  fragrant  Cinnamon 
Vine,  two  tubers  of  which  are  offered, 
postpaid,  for  50  cents,  or  five  for  $1. 
When  first  introduced  from  Japan  the  tu¬ 
bers  sold  for  $10  each.”  The  tubers  are 
represented  as  being  “perfectly  hardy, 
the  stem  dying  down  each  winteY,  but 
growing  again  so  rapidly  in  the  spring  as 
to  completely  cover  any  trellis  or  arbor 
very  early  in  the  season.”  All  this  and 
more  are  perfectly  true.  We  find  fault 
with  the  advertisement  because  it  does 
not  tell  what  this  handsome,  fragrant, 
quick-growing,  hardy,  tuberous,  perenni¬ 
al  vine  is,  and  also  because  it  makes  the 
price  25  cents  for  what  many  of  our  seeds¬ 
men  offer  for  10  cents.  In  fact,  the  little 
bulblets  or  tubers  which  form  on  the  vine 
in  quantities  and  sprout  as  readily  as  the 
large  tubers,  may  be  bought  for  20  cents 
a  dozen.  This  Cinnamon  Vine  is  simply 
the  old  Chinese  Yam — Dioscorea  batatas. 
We  have  had  it  growing  for  15  years; 
have  told  the  whole  story  in  these  columns 
over  and  over  again,  with  illustrations  of 
the  bulblets,  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
vine  and  flower  bear  a  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  well  known  Madiera  Vine. 
The  club-shaped  tuber  grows  over  a  foot 
in  length,  and  is  relished  by  many  when 
cooked  as  well  as  the  Irish  potato,  though 
as  it  grows  perpendicularly  with  the  big 
end  down,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  harvest 
the  crop. 

If  we  wished  to  establish  a  creamery  in 
our  neighborhood,  we  would,  so  far  as 
our  observation  and  study  have  taught  us, 
advocate  the  co-operate  cream-gathering 
system.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  this  is  the 
most  practical  system  yet  suggested. 
There  are  many  good  reasons  for  urging 
co-operation.  It  is  a  step  towards  a 
complete  and  powerful  organization.  It 
encourages  a  wholesome  and  good-natured 
rivalry.  It  encourages  strict  and  meth¬ 
odical  business  habits.  It  breaks  down 
the  petty  jealousies  and  distrusts  so  com¬ 
mon  in  farming  communities  and  so  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer.  It 
encourages  public  spirit  and  enterprise. 
The  farmei;  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
creamery  and  can  examine  the  books  from 
time  to  time,  can  easily  see  how  his  re¬ 
turns  for  cream  compare  with  those  made 
to  his  neighbors  If  his  neighbor  is  beat¬ 
ing  him,  he  will  be  sure  to  carry  his  in¬ 
vestigations  still  further,  and  see  what 
breed  of  cows,  what  foods,  what  care, 
are  needed  to  even  the  returns.  An  in¬ 
telligent  creamery  patron  would  certainly 
see  the  necessity  for  providing  good  roads 
and  conducting  other  needed  public  im¬ 
provements.  By  driving  some  of  the 
selfish,  self-interest  feeling  out  of  a  farmer 
and  developing  public  spirit,  the  co-op¬ 
erative  creamery  wduld  work  good  results. 
The  system  of  picking  up  the  cream  from 
house  to  house  and  leaving  the  skim-milk 
to  be  fed  on  the  farm,  we  believe  to  be 
the  handiest  system  yet  devised. 

IMPROVED  DAIRY  IMPLEMENTS. 

Good  butter  is  still  made  by  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  setting  milk. 
The  articles  published  in  the  Rural  a 
fewr  weeks  ago  disproved  several  pet  the¬ 
ories  that  some  dairymen  are  fond  of  re¬ 
peating.  It  was  proved  that  butter  com¬ 
manding  the  highest  price  in  this  market 
was  made  from  the  milk  of  farrow  cows. 
Much  of  this  milk  was  set  in  shallow  tin 
pans  and  churned  and  worked  in  the  way 
our  grandmothers  have  operated  for  years. 
These  are  facts.  Why  then  is  there  any 
use  in  purchasing  improved  dairy  imple¬ 
ments,  and  is  not  the  man  who  “would 
sell  a  cow  to  buy  a  creamer”  a  silly  fellow? 
Certainly  he  is  if  he  thinks  that  the  mere 
fact  of  buying  the  creamer  will  insure  a 
better  price  for  his  butter.  If  he  doesn’t 
put  clean,  sweet  milk  into  his  creamer 
and  study  dairying  as  he  would  have  to 
study  any  other  business,  his  outlay  will 
profit  him  little.  “Will  it  pay  me  to  buy 
a  patent  creamer?  I  have  now  a  good 
supply  of  pans  and  cream  pots,  etc.”  This 
question  is  often  asked.  What  answer 
can  be  given?  Milk  put  in  a  good 
creamer  is  rapidly  cooled  and,  as  a  rule, 
more  cream  can  be  obtained  from  it  than 
from  the  old  pan-system.  There  is  a 
great  saving  in  time  and  in  wear  and  tear 
and  leakage  of  pans  and  breakage  of  cream 
pots.  A  well  made  creamer  is  an  orna¬ 
mental  piece  of  furniture  and  occupies  but 
little  space.  These  are  facts  which  no 


farmer,  be  he  ever  so  prejudiced  against 
“new-fangled”  notions,  can  deny.  Much 
the  same  could  be  said  about  churns  and 
butter-workers.  Many  farmers  who  are 
loudest  against  improved  dairy  imple¬ 
ments  have  the  greatest  need  of  them. 
Many  of  them  would  get  their  best  dairy 
lessons  in  cleanliness,  order  and  thought 
from  a  creamer.  This  neat  and  handy 
way  of  setting  milk  would  force  them  into 
better  methods  of  producing  the  milk  and 
handling  the  butter  made  from  it.  Strange 
that  a  man  can  learn  lessons  from  a 
creamer,  yet  many  men  can  and  should. 


brevities. 


Enterprise  ! 

Read  the  catalogue  notices  on  page  128. 

The  hand-organ  man — the  rut  farmer. 

Love:  That  which  unites  families  and 
makes  life  happy. 

There  is  no  real  prosperity  upon  any  farm 
where  there  is  no  love. 

Spring  is  upon  us.  Do  you  realize  it?  Alas 
for  the  farmer  who  is  always  behind! 

Does  farming  pay?  A  good  deal  depends 
upon  how  much  the  members  of  the  family 
love  one  another. 

Weakly  plants  are  destroyed  by  insects 
because  they  have  no  strength  to  repair  the 
damage  thus  caused. 

We  learn  that  the  new  apple,  “Northwest¬ 
ern  Greening,”  has  stood  50  degrees  below 
zero  unharmed  in  Auroraville,  Wis.  This 
w’as  figured  and  described  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of 
March  7,  1885,  page  149. 

All  who  may  remember  the  Rural’s  ex¬ 
perience  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  with 
raising  potatoes  from  several  different  kinds 
of  imported  English  potatoes  for  seed,  will 
not  care  to  use  such  seed  largely. 

The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  want  of  space,  is  behind 
with  its  Farmers’  Club.  The  questions  are 
answered  up  to  those  received  within  the 
week,  but  an  unprecedented  pressure  upon  all 
our  departments  has  delayed  their  publica¬ 
tion. 

Setting  out  strawberry,  raspberry,  black¬ 
berry  and  currant  plants  and  grape-vines, 
and  making  an  asparagus  bed  are  among  the 
first  things  to  attend  to  in  your  new  home; 
then  make  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  pears 
and  plant  the  trees  carefully. 

In  many  sections  in  the  North  the  snow¬ 
drifts  are  of  unusual  depth.  Traveling  is 
bad  enough  now  but  will  be  worse  when 
these  drifts  turn  into  water  and  flood  the 
country.  Will  farmers  remember  this  and 
learn  from  past  experience  to  order  what 
tools  and  implements  they  need  early? 

The  Moon  Flower  is  certainly  an  interest? 
ing,  rapid-growing  vine  with  its  large,  white’ 
fragrant  flowers  opening  in  the  cool  of  the 
afternoon.  We  raised  it  last  year  from  seeds, 
and  the  vines,  though  they  had  made  a  growth 
of  perhaps  15  feet,  did  not  begin  to  bloom 
until  the  flowers  were  injured  by  the  cool 
nights.  It  is  better  to  start  with  the  plants 
propagated  from  cuttings. 

Many  countries  have  been  bidding  for  the 
dairy  trade  in  hot  sections  like  Brazil  or 
India.  The  French  appear  to  be  ahead  in  this. 
Their  butter  is  packed  in  glass  jars,  with 
glass  stoppers  secured  with  cement  so  as  to 
be  absolutely  air-tight.  The  butter  is  fresh, 
but  after  being  packed,  a  tablespoonful  of 
fine  salt  is  placed  in  the  neck.  Such  butter 
brings  a  high  price.  Can  American  dairymen 
enter  this  field  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  marked  copies  of  the 
issue  containing  the  cartoons  illustrating  the 
horrors  of  an  accident  at  a  railroad  crossing 
to  every  member  of  a  State  Legislature  now 
in  session.  The  New  York  Legislature  is  first 
to  respond.  Yesterday  the  Assembly  passed 
by  a  vote  of  76  to  5,  a  bill  increasing  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000  the  amount  of  damage  to  be 
paid  by  a  railroad  company  if  a  passenger  is 
killed  by  a  railroad  accident.  Massachusetts 
should  be  next ! 

Is  there  a  more  restful  place  in  a  burning 
hot  day  than  a  grove,  open  enough  on  all  sides 
for  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  shady  enought 
to  break  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun  ?  Let  us 
now  scatter  around  as  if  nature  did  it  Calico 
bushes,  yuccas,  Bleeding  Heart,  columbines, 
pentstemons,  gentians,  cypripediums,  irises; 
plant  grape  seeds,  honeysuckles,  &e.,  &c., 
and  what  shall  we  have  ?  As  enchanting  a 
resort  as  can  be  dreamed  of.  There  are  lots  of 
groves  on  many  farms  that  might  by  such 
means  be  made  the  delight  of  both  children 
and  parents. 

On  a  portion  of  the  land  lately  bought  by 
the  R.  N.  Y.  (near  the  N.  Jersey  place)  is  a 
beautiful  little  grove  of  an  acre.  The  trees 
are  not  so  close  together  as  to  exclude  the  sun 
from  a  considerable  part  of  it, and  we  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  sow  certain  flower  and  vine  seeds, 
and  to  plant  certain  shrubs  and  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  perennials  which  stand  a  chance  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  partial  shade.  The  Rural  wants  to  see 
what  it  can  do  in  the  way  of  making  an  al¬ 
ready  pleasant  grove  more  pleasing  by  the 
introduction  of  many  flowers  in  the  little 
clearings  where  they  will  grow. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Rural  we  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  give  a  fair  statement  of  some  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  creamery  system. 
Many  of  the  agricultural  papers  have  been 
printing  a  long  article  containing  strong 
special  pleading  for  the  creamery.  We  prefer 
to  give  all  sides  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  fact 
that  some  farmers  have  lost  money  by  join¬ 
ing  a  creamery  association.  We  do  not  care 
to  disguise  this,  but  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  loss  was  due  to  bad  management.  At  the 
same  time  those  who  urge  the  fanner  to  go 
into  the  creamery  without  insisting  that  the 
best  of^business  management  will  be  needed 
to  bring  success, ;are  very  poor  advisers. 


ttoriims. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


Some  time  ago  somebody  suggested  that 
lawyers  should  be  at  some  other  work.  They 
are  certainly  not  needed  as  farmers.  What 
farmers  want  is  consumers,  not  producer 
What  farmer  will  buy  berries  at  30  cents  per 
quart  ?  Lawyers  make  better  customers  for 
that  class  of  articles  than  mechanics.  No, 
give  us  more  lawyers.  E.  p.  n. 

Nichols,  Conn. 

R.  N.  Y. — The  number  of  lawyers  in  the 
country  is  now  greatly  in  excess  of  its  needs. 
To  make  a  living,  therefore,  many  of  them 
must  either  make  legal  business  for  them¬ 
selves  by  fomenting  unneighborly  litigation 
and  consequent  uncharitableness,  or  by  en¬ 
gaging  in  other  lines,  especially  politics.  Is 
it  advantageous  for  the  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  they  should  do  either  ? 

To  Test  Fertilizers  I  plant  small  test 
plots  of  the  different  crops,  say,  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-twelfth  of  an  acre  each,  using 
the  fertilizers  I  wish  to  compare.  I  can  then 
weigh  or  measure  the  whole  product  of  each 
plot  with  very  little  trouble.  In  the  field  I  do 
not  take  so  much  pains  to  get  everything  so 
accurate  as  to  quantity,  but  intend  to  put  on 
all  I  can  afford  to.  Hampshire. 

Leeds,  Mass. 


POSTSCRIPTS. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  meeting  of 
the  Indiana  Wool  Growers  might  be  summar. 
ized  as  follows:  Good  care,  shelter  and  feed 
are  essential  to  success,  and  affect  not  only 
the  quantity  of  the  clip,  but  its  quality.  At 
least  a  small  quantity  of  grain,  with  plenty  of 
good  hay,  is  recommended.  Sheep  husbandry 
is  profitable  even  on  land  worth  $40  to  $100 
an  acre.  The  industry  should  be  protected  by 

a  reasonable  tariff. — J.  E.  Eves. - Five 

years  ago  last  March  I  dug  up  a  wild  seedling 
apple,  found  growing  under  the  roadside,  and 
grafted  it  with  the  Baldwin.  The  next  spring 
in  transplanting  the  roots  were  found  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  eaten  away  by  mice,  which  had  win¬ 
tered  there  under  the  mulch,  leaving  only  a 
club-footed  stump  devoid  of  bark,  similar  to  a 
knob  on  the  end  of  a  walking-stick.  But  to 
my  astonishment  and  pleasure  it  lived,  and  is 
now  apparently  as  robust  and  thrifty  as  any 
of  the  50  growing  on  my  place,  though  it  re¬ 
ceived  no  greater  attention. — G.  N.  E.,  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y. - 1  once  put  waste  lime  on  al¬ 

ternate  squares  of  a  young  orchard,  the 
trees  serving  for  fixed  marks.  Clover  set 
thickly  and  grew  well  on  the  limed  squares, 
but  failed  mostly  elsewhere.  The  lime  seems 
to  have  produced  some  mechanical  effect  fa¬ 
voring  the  germination  of  the  clover  seed. — 
W.,  Tyrone,  Pa. - Leached  ashes  are  valu¬ 

able  on  our  prairie  soil,  but  their  effects  are 
not  so  noticeable  on  the  cleared  woodland. — 
W.  D.  H.,  Rockford,  Ill. - To  most  farm¬ 

ers  an  egg  is  an  egg,  whether  large  or  small, 
white  or  brown,  old  or  fiesh.  We  buy  eggs 
of  farmers  for  private  shipment,  and  find  it 
hard  to  discriminate  in  the  matter  of  quality. 
We  pay  some  an  extra  price  for  choice  white 
or  brown  eggs  which  are  fresh-laid  and  clean, 
yet  a  neighbor  with  his  nondescript  lot  of  eggs 
wants  the  same  price.  It’s  all  wrong.  Quali¬ 
ty  must  rule,  whether  it  be  in  eggs,  poultry 
or  any  other  produce.  We  must  meet  foreign 
competition  in  this  matter,  and  the  only  way 
to  do  that  is  to  make  the  quality  of  American 
produce  so  superior  as  to  drive  out  competi¬ 
tion.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  done.  Let 
us  begin  now. — J.  H.  D.,  Washingtonville, 

N.  Y. - 1  have  been  amused  at  the  reports 

from  the  correspondents  on  the  Rural  seeds. 
Dry  weather,  cows  and  hens  and  once  in 
awhile  the  pet  "sow  get  the  cake.  I  keep  a 
lard  barrel  for  water.  Forty  gallons  of  water, 
one  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda,  two  pounds 
of  good  sulphate  of  potash,  three  pounds 
of  dissolved  bone,  two  pailfuls  of  urine  from 
the  stable,  stand  for  a  week,  then  the  mixture 
is  well  stirred,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  of  an 
evening  is  devoted  to  watering  with  it.  No 
weeds  are  allowed  to  grow,  or  hold  the  ground 
for  a  week  ;  result,  the  Rural  seeds  give  me 
good  results  every  time. — W.  A.  Saunders, 
Connecticut. - If  all  the  farmers  of  Amer¬ 

ica  would  take  the  Rural  and  read  it  they 
would  be  the  highest-toned  people  in  this 
country.— G.  Y.  Arnold,  Jefferson  Co., 

Colo. - Here  is  a  report  of  my  butter 

dairy  of  12  cows,  from  January  1,  1887  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1, 1888.  They  are  Jerseys  and  grades. 
Two  of  them  are  two-year-old  heifers:  Whole 
number  of  pounds  made,  3,453;  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  sold,  3,103;  average  pounds  per 
cow,  287;  total  price  obtained,  $797.88;  in¬ 
come  .'per  cow  from  butter,  $66.49;  average 
price  per  pound,  25%  cents. — N.  O.  N.,  Herki¬ 
mer,  N.  Y. - In  Rural  of  January  7, 

Bucephalus  Brown  indicates  quite  unmistak¬ 


ably,  if  he  doesn’t  put  it  in  actual  words,  that 
a  farmer  who  is  a  little  bad  is  awful,  while 
an  oleo  man  is  quite  superior  because  he  uses 
higher  chemicals  and  need  not  condescend  to 
use  such  common  things  as  water  and  salt  for 
defrauding  his  customers.  So  long  as  oleo  is 
colored  like  butter  and  sold  for  butter,  it  is  a 
fraud,  and  B.  B.  and  any  other  person  know 

it.— C.  W.  G.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. - 1  believe 

in  improved  dairy  implements.  I  would  sell 
a  cow  to  buy  a  creamer.  It  would  pay  to  do 
it.  It  would  save  my  wife  many  hours  of 
work  and  enable  her  to  get  more  and  better 
cream  out  of  the  milk.  It  pays.— H.  B.  A., 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. - The  Kittatinny  and 

Lawton  blackberries  have  been  for  many 
years  the  leading  varieties  grown  here,  but 
owing  to  the  orange  rust,  the  Kittatinny  has 
been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  Law- 
ton  is  fast  going  the  same  way.  The  Wilson 
has  so  far  been  most  exempt  from  this  blight. 
We  know  of  no  preventive  and  only  one 
remedy  for  this  pest,  and  that  is  to  remove 
the  canes  and  bushes,  root  and  branch,  as 
soon  as  they  appear  affected,  and  burn  them. 

— W.  A.  S.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. - 1 

doubt  if  I  could  farm  without  the  Rural. 
My  neighbors  call  it  “  paper  farming.”  They 
often  come  and  say:  “  You  are  improving 
your  farm  ;  where  did  you  get  that  idea  ?”  I 
say,  “From  the  Rural  New-Yorker,”  and 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  try  it  themselves.— A. 

N.  F.,  Leyden,  Mass. - In  this  county  the 

farmers  that  do  the  most  howling  about  the 
fact  that  farming  is  .played  out,  are  those 
that  never  read  an  agricultural  paper  or  any 
other,  sell  everything  off  the  farm  and  return 
nothing  in  the  way  of  manure.  Your  last 
cartoon  is  very  good  and  hits  most  of  the 
farmers  around  here  like  striking  a  six-penny 
nail  with  a  seven-pound  hammer. — H.  C.  M., 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


Wmnmts  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


One  sees  so  many  women,  these  bitter  win¬ 
ter  days,  wearing  tight  little  jackets,  which, 
though  pretty  and  becoming,  afford  no  real 
protection  against  the  cold.  They  fit  as 
snugly  as  a  dress  bodice,  and  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  wear  an  additional  wrap  under  them. 
A  close  chamois  bodice,  without  sleeves,  will 
do  much  to  prevent  cold,  but  one  ingenious 
woman  says  she  keeps  warm  by  means  of  a 
paper  chest  protector.  She  wears  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Jersey  under  her  jacket;  tacked  inside 
this  are  stout  paper  shields,  covering  the 
chest  both  back  and  front.  The  amount  of 
warmth  it  supplies  is  really  surprising,  it  at 
once  resists  the  passage  of  cold  and  confines 
the  animal  heat  to  the  body. 

*  *  * 

Did  you  ever  try  to  grow  bulbs  in  the 
house,  Chinese  fashion?  One  sees  jonquils  in 
some  of  the  Chinese  laundries,  a  peculiar 
variety  rarely  met  with  elsewhere.  A  flat 
dish  is  filled  with  pebbles  of  moderate  size, 
and  the  bulb  is  placed  on  top  of  the  stones; 
some  of  them  are  built  up  around  it,  but  the 
stones  do  not  cover  it  in  any  way.  Each  day 
the  dish  is  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  roots 
grow  in  amongst  the  pebbles.  Started  about 
the  holidays,  the  plant  flowers  in  the  early 
spring.  Doubtless  any  narcissus  or  hyacinth 
would  grow  the  same  way.  We  have  pur¬ 
chased  some  of  the  Chinese  bulbs  from  our 
friend  Wah  Lee,  and  they  are  flourishing 
finely. 

*  *  * 

In  most  communities  we  find  debating  or 
literary  societies,  which,  rightly  managed, 
are  a  valuable  mode  of  mental  improvement. 
But  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  arrange  thor¬ 
oughly  interesting  debates;  the  audience  of¬ 
ten  feels  an  inclination  to  join  in,  and,  being 
denied  this  privilege,  is  apt  to  feel  bored  in 
consequence.  More  entertaining  than  de¬ 
bates  are  general  discussions,  where  each  and 
all  may  take  part.  A  subject  is  chosen  be¬ 
forehand,  and  every  one  is  expected  to  study 
it  up.  No  one  makes  long  speeches ;  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer  may  open  with  a  few  general 
remarks,  and  the  rest  is  purely  conversational 
The  subjects  chosen  should  not  be  musty  ab¬ 
stract  questions,  but  living  issues  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  For  example,  strikes  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  labor  might  form  an  evening’s  talk,  or 
socialism,  practical  and  theoretical,  would 
call  out  a  good  many  varying  opinions.  Any 
question  of  social  interest  might  be  brought 
out,  but  it  is  well  to  avoid  political  or  relig¬ 
ious  questions,  which  may  cause  personal 
feeling. 

*  *  * 

A  neighboring  physician  speaks  of  this  sea¬ 
son  as  essentially  a  chilblain  winter.  So 
many  are  suffering  from  this  annoying  ail¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  a  thing  for  which  there  are 
many  remedies,  but  no  absolute  cure.  In  fact, 
one  clever  doctor  declares  that  chilblains  and 


rheumatism  are  two  things  for  which  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica  offers  no  real  cure.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  every  one  has  a  pet  remedy  for  both.  A 
recent  much-advertised  remedy  for  chilblains 
is  “Menthol  Cream.”  This  is  fairly  expensive 
but  menthol  is  simply  the  active  principle  of 
peppermint,  and  one  finds  quite  as  much  re¬ 
lief  from  bathing  the  feet  with  the  strong  ex¬ 
tract.  Bathing  the  feet  in  a  solution  of  alum 
or  washing  soda  also  gives  relief,butitisacase 
where  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a 
pound  of  cure.  Keeping  the  feet  warm  and 
dry  is  the  best  preventive  of  this  distressing 
ailment;  it  is  invariably  the  result  of  a  chill, 
and  is  often  caused  by  a  long,  cold  ride. 


FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  LADY 
REPORTER. 

A.  G. 

Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  does  not  think  that 
journalism  offers  a  good  field  for  women; 
nevertheless  women  are  quietly  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  field,  with  profit  to  themselves 
pecuniarily,  and  added  brightness  to  the  jour¬ 
nals  for  which  they  work.  It  is  said  that 
before  a  Chicago  editor  will  publish  matter  of 
any  importance  furnished  by  a  woman,  he 
sends  a  man  out  to  see  if  her  statements  can 
be  verified.  The  average  woman,  it  is  claim¬ 
ed,  has  a  magnificent  disregard  of  facts  when 
she  takes  to  writing. 

To  write  an  interesting  fashion  article,  or  a 
readable,  gossipy  letter,  setting  forth  one’s 
views  on  flirtation  does  not  make  a  woman  a 
journalist.  She  must  receive,  and  be  willing 
to  endure,  the  same  training  that  would  fit 
her  brother  for  the  work.  Above  all  things, 
she  must  keep  herself,  her  hobbies,  and  her 
prejudices  in  the  background.  She  must  learn 
to  do  just  what  she  is  told,  and  if  she  is  deal, 
ing  with  facts  must  give  no  reins  to  her  imag¬ 
ination.  . 

Such  work  as  that  published  over  the  nom- 
de-plume  of  “Nellie  Bly,”  bristling  with  per¬ 
sonal  revelations  and  confidences,  wherein  the 
writer  talks  of  her  “pretty,  fluffy  bang,”  and 
her  “little  one-and-a  half  slippers,”  and  her 
“big,  brown  near-sighted  eyes,”  is  not  jour¬ 
nalism.  This  young  woman,  whose  name  is 
Pink  E.  Cochrane,  has  found  a  short  and  easy 
road  to  fleeting  journalistic  fame,  but  such 
work  is  not  an  enviable  basis  on  which  to  build 
a  lasting  reputation. 

New  York  is  called  the  wickedest  city  in 
the  country,  and  being  so  greatly  the  largest, 
there  is  undoubtedly  more  crime  within  its 
precincts,  but  it  is  also  true  that  here  the  Dob- 
lest  charities  and  the  most  beautiful  Christian 
work  are  done  on  the  grandest  scale.  It  is  quite 
the  fashion  to  talk  of  the  want  of  heart  among 
the  wealthy,  but  many  noble  men  and  women 
of  wealth  are  giving  of  their  time  and  means 
in  unstinted  measure  to  the  poor  whom  we 
have  with  us  always. 

The  other  day  I  met  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
the  young  wife  of  one  of  New  York’s  leading 
physicians— a  woman  on  whom  affliction  had 
laid  a  heavy  hand.  A  year  ago  she  was  the 
happy  mother  of  three  lovely  boys,  whom  in 
one  short  week  Death  claimed  for  his  own. 
Here  there  was  no  sitting  down  in  selfish  sor¬ 
row,  but  an  immediate  and  beautiful  consecra¬ 
tion  of  her  life  to  the  thousands  of  homeless 
and  nameless  waifs  and  strays  of  humanity 
that  fill  our  streets  and  foundling  hospitals. 
It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  hungry,  eager,  mother, 
look  in  her  great,  gray  eyes  when  she  finds 
some  little  one  bearing  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  one  of  her  own  lost  little  ones.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  estimate  the  power  for  good  of  this 
one  earnest  worker.  Her  society  friends  may 
clutch  their  purse  strings  never  so  tightlys 
but  this  lady,  with  some  tale  of  woe,  told 
with  quivering  lips  and  a  fervor  that  carrie- 
conviction,  will  find  a  way  to  open  them. 

Among  the  charities  that  may  interest  the 
readers  of  the  Rural,  are  the  Homes  for  work¬ 
ing  women.  Such  boarding  houses  as  the 
young  girls  who  come  from  the  country  to 
work  in  stores  and  factories  are  obliged  to  live 
in,  are  pernicious  in  the  extreme  to  health  and 
morals,  poor  and  badly  cooked  food  being 
among  the  least  of  their  evils. 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  work¬ 
ing  girls  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-four  who  have  no  home  life.  Earning 
from  four  to  eight  dollars  per  week,  a  respect¬ 
able  boarding  house,  which  can  scarcely  be 
found  for  less  than  seven,  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  In  many  cases  they  club  together  and  rent 
a  room  for  two  or  three  dollars  a  week,  which 
two  or  more  of  them  occupy ;  but  this  life  is 
anything  but  healthful,  morally  or  physically. 
They  eat  at  irregular  hours  the  badly  cooked 
meals  served  at  cheap  restaurants  in  a  sort  of 
“feast  or  famine”  way,  according  to  the  state 
of  their  purses.  Many  have  only  a  steady 
diet  of  crackers  and  tea. 

The  principal  objections  that  are  offered  to 
the  homes  provided  at  low  rates  by  charitable 
organizations,  are  the  necessary  restrictions 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  inmates,  such  as  punct¬ 
uality  at  meals ,  early  evening  hours,  etc. ;  and 
yet  these  are  no  more  irksome  than  the  re- 
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Spring  and  Summer 

DRESS  GOODS. 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 
to  meet  the  early  demand 
for  Spring  and  Summer 
Dress  Goods,  announce  an 
important  display  of  com¬ 
plete  lines,  in  all  grades  of 
rich  imported  wool  fabrics. 

A  select  invoice  of  Paris 
Robes,  wrought  with  spun- 
gold,  silver  and  Damascus 
steel, also  with  needlework 
and  Moire  in  new  con¬ 
trasts  and  entirely  origin¬ 
al  designs. 

Striped,  plaid,  checked 
and  mixed  woolens  in 
great  variety,  Bengalines, 
Challies,  Dress  Veilings, 
Silk  and  Wool  Pongee  and 
Henrietta  Cloth  in  all  the 
new  colors.  Samples  sent 
on  application. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  earetul 
and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  lltli  St., 
New  York. 


THE  “DIRIGO” 

TURNIP  BLOOD  BEET. 

The  seed  of  this  most  excellent  variety  of  Extra 
Early  Beet  is,  for  the  first  time,  placed  upon  the 
market,  but  in  a  limited  quantity. 

It  is  a  rich,  blood-red  beet,  with  a  single  tap  root;  of 
fine  grain  and  flavor,  and  is  earlier  than  either  the 
Egyptian  or  Eclipse.  It  originated  with  a  leading 
market  gardener,  and  was  brought  to  perfection 
by  him  after  ten  years  of  careful  cultivation. 

Per  Packet,  10c;  Per  Ounce,  10c. 

For  sale  only  by 

Kendall  &  Whitney, 

Portland,  Maine. 


DEATH  to  insects  in  house,  garden,  orchard  and 
fields;  also  Poultry  and  Cattle  Lice.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
culars  free.  THOMAS  WOODASON, 

451  East  Cambria  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JESSIE  S.  BERRY  PLANTS. 

New  and  old  varieties  S.  Berry  and  R.  Berry  plants 
for  sale  cheap.  Genuine  and  first  class.  Write  for 
wants.  E.  C.  B RINSER, 

Middletown,  Pa. 


rrr  ,N  nrr.viml  JUNE  «ud«ed. 

I  LLUII  I  IIL.LU  100,000  Apple  Trees. 

Among  which  can  be  found  kinds  suited  to  all  sections, 
including  all  new  and  old  standard  sorts. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees  and  gen¬ 
eral  nursery  stock  mailed  free. 

WM.  PETERS  «fc  SONS. 
Wesley  Station.  Worcester  Co.,  Md. 

T?P»dppf  ^  you  love  Rare  Flowers,  choicest 
iiyauci .  only,  address  ELLIS  BROTHERS,  Keene, 
N.H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


A  P  PLE  Trees,  three  and  four  years  old;  PEACH 
Trees,  one  year  old.  Price  List  on  application. 

GRAY  BROS  ,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


QCCfl  POTATOES.  5C0  bushels  of  the  best  va- 
u  ^  ~  U  rletles,  selected  from  a  crop  of  10,000  bush¬ 
els,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit.  Small  lots  can  be 
safely  sent  be  mall  or  express.  Splendid  results  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular. 

S.  E.  HALL,  Oak  Grove  Nurseries, 

Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


<Sg?.rffS- SEEDS-  Bb,  M 

unwrinrc  gardeners 

NOVELTIES.  ^^jj^LT^ANotvcRyBoor 


PAGES  >  "CJ 
IR  FARMERS 
GARDENERS 
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C  E. ALLEN,  BRATTLEBQRD.VT.  £  ^ 


Grape-vines  variety  at  lowest 

HATES.  EMPIRE  STATE.  DIAMOND.  JEWEL, 
NIAGARA,  DELAWARE,  WORDEN.  LADY 
ELVIRA,  IVES.  BRIGHTON,  JEFFERSON, 
CONCORD.  POCKLINGTON,  MOORE’S  EAR¬ 
LY,  WOODRUFF,  RED.  DOWNING.  EATON, 
and  100  others;  JESSIE  and  other  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Currants.  Blackberries.  Ac.  Catalogue 
free.  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  O. 


SOLD 

FKKK. 


Live  at  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  us  than 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  fukk.  Address,  TltUK  <&  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


straints  that  would  be  imposed  in  any  well 
regulated  family. 

Space  will  only  permit  me  to  mention  the 
addresses  of  several  of  these  institutions,  in  the 
hope  that  among  the  many  thousands  3of* *read- 
ers_of,your  valuable’  paper,  ,some  'young*  girl 
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may  be  guided  in  procuring  a  respectable 
home  that  may  save  her  from  a  life  of  misery. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  kind,  is  the  Home  of  the  Ladies 
Christian  Union,  at  Nos.  27  and  28  North 
Washington  Square.  There  is  a  branch  at  308 
Second  Avenue,  and  another  at  79  Seventh 
Avenue. 

During  the  past  ten  years  more  than  seven 
thousand  women  have^come  under  the  shelter 
of  these  three  Homes,  some  of  whom  have  re¬ 
mained  for  years.  The  prices  for  board  vary 
from  $3  to  $0  per  week, 

Miss  Sarah  H.  Leggetts’  boarding  house  for 
business  women  is  at  No.  60  Clinton  Place. 

The' Society  to  Befriend  Working  Girls  has 
a  home  at  356  West  33d  St. ,  known  as  the  Prim¬ 
rose  Home,  and  organized  by  the  head  of  a 
well-known  dry-goods  house.  No  young  girl 
applying  for  shelter  over-night  is  ever  turned 
away.  At  59  Morton  St.  is  another,  where 
the  terms  for  board  vary  from  $4,  to  §6  includ¬ 
ing  washing.  This  has  unfortunately  been  fill¬ 
ed  up  by  a  class  above  the  average  shop  girl, 
such  as  artists,  stenographers  and  the  heads 
of  departments  in  large  shops. 

The  enterprise  of  some  of  the  students  at 
Vassar  will  commend  itself  to  impecunious 
girls  with  a  turn  for  education.  Many  of  the 
students  are  the  daughters  of  millionaires,  who 
have  been  used  to  the  attentions  of  a  maid  and 
consequently  cannot  sew  on  a  button  or 
brush  their  own  hair.  The  poorer  girls  earn 
pocket  money  by  performing  these  little  duties 
for  their  more  fortunate  sisters.  One  pretty 
little  girl,  whose  tuition  and  board  were  paid 
for  by  a  relative,  made  $150  last  year  in  this 
way.  She  put  up  a  sign  on  her  door: 

‘•Gloves  and  shoes  neatly  mended  for  10  cents 
each;  breakfast  brought  up,  hair  brushed  each 
night,  or  beds  made  daily  for  10  cents  a  week.” 

Some  ambitious  young  lady  may  profit  by 
this  suggestion.  > 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

F.  W.  Robertson  says:  It  is  a  strange  de¬ 
sire  to  seek  power  and  to  lose  liberty,  or  to 
seek  power  over  others  and  lose  power  over  a 
man’s  self . 

The  one  who  will  be  found  in  trial  capable 
of  great  acts  of  love,  is  ever  the  one  who  is  al¬ 
ways  doing  considerate  small  ones . 

In  some  strange  way  the  power  to  accumu¬ 
late  money  seems  to  dwarf  the  power  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  soul .  . . 

Mrs.  Whitney  said:  ‘‘There  is  never  a 
‘Might-have-been’  that  touches  with  a  sting, 
but  reveals  also  to  us  an  inner  glimpse  of  the 
wide  and  beautiful  ‘May-be.’  It  is  all  there; 
somebody  else  has  it  now,  while  we  wait.” .... 

Fox  says:  “True  humanity  consists  not  in 
a  squeamish  ear;  it  consists  not  in  starting  or 
shrinking  at  tales  of  misery,  but  in  a  disposi¬ 
tion  of  heart  to  relieve  it.  True  humanity  ap¬ 
pertains  rather  to  the  mind  than  to  the  nerves, 
and  prompts  men  to  use  real  and  active  en¬ 
deavors  to  execute  the  actions  which  it  sug¬ 
gests” . 

Baxter  says:  “The  more  perfect  the  sight 
is  the  more  delightful  the  beautiful  object. 
The  more  perfect  the  appetite  the  sweeter  the 
food.  The  more  musical  the  ear  the  more 
pleasant  the  melody.  The  more  perfect  the 
soul  the  more  joyous  the  joy;s  of  heaven  and 
the  more  glorious  to  us  that  glory.” . 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Fairbairn,  of  Oxford,  Eng¬ 
land,  makes  the  following  sensible  remarks  on 
Evolution:  “I  do  not  reject  evolution.  I 
accept  it — First,  because  it  compels  us  to  a 
worthier  conception  of  God.  It  does  not  al¬ 
low  us  to  think  of  Him  as  standing  apart 
from  the  world  and  seeing  it  go,  touching  it 
where  it  needs  repair  or  where  it  calls  for  im¬ 
provement.  But  we  are  forced  to  think  of 
Him  as  living  and  working  within  it,  the  en¬ 
ergy  that  moves  all  things,  Second,  it  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  invincible  evidence  of  His  ex¬ 
istence  and  government.  If  evolution  be  the 
process  of  creation,  then  what  emerges  in  the 
result  must  have  been  contained  in  the  cause. 
Since  mind  is  in  the  fruit,  it  must  have  been 
in  the  root.  The  process  which  unfolds  rea¬ 
son  must  have  had  reason  as  it  unfolded,  yet 

efficient  and  sufficient  cause.” . 

Come,  let  our  country  feel  the  lift 
Of  a  great  Instinct  shouting  forwards, 

And  know  that  Freedom’s  not  a  gift, 

That  tarries  long  in  hands  of  cowards. 

—Lowell. 

Spurgeon  says:  “Any  bird  can  sing  in  fine 
weather.  Praising  God  when  all  goes  well  is 
commonplace  work.  Everybody  marks  the 
nightingale  above  all  other  birds,  because  she 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  'cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
WJieu  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


singeth  when  the  other  minstrels  of  the  wood 
are  silent  and  asleep;  and  thus  doth  faith 
praise  God  under  the  cloud.  Songs  in  the 
day  are  from  man,  but  God  Himself  giveth 

songs  in  the  night” . 

Among  the  qualities  likely  to  contribute  to 
a  successful  earthly  career,  Thomas  De  Quincy 
mentions  a  thick  skin — not  in  the  literal  sense, 
but  figuratively.  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  too 
easily  hurt,  either  in  body  or  what  we  call 
feelings.  This  is  a  very  briary  world,  and  he 
that  is  stung  and  turned  aside  by  every 
scratch  must  forever  be  pained  and  halting. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


RANDOM  PAGES  FROM  A  HOUSEKEEP¬ 
ER’S  DIARY. 


Three  dear  little  ones,  all  mine,  and  all 
babies!  Who  but  a  mother  can  know,  can 
even  guess  at  the  multitude  of  perplexities 
and  duties  pressing  upon  a  mother  when  her 
children  are  small?  Talk  about  duties  never 
conflicting!  They  do  conflict.  I’ve  seen 
them  do  so.  I  often  have  19  or  20  at  once, 
every  one  of  which  ought  imperatively  to  be 
performed  first,  and  since  in  the  nature  of 
things  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  of  them  can 
be  done  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  others 
must  necessarily  be  neglected.  It  stands  to 
reason  £hat  I  cannot,  in  the  same  moment,  eet 
dressed,  mold  the  bread,  cook  the  breakfast, 
set  the  table,  keep  Nellie  from  getting  bumped, 
from  pulling  Claude’s  hair,  or  both  from  quar¬ 
reling  over  their  rocking-horse  chair,  while 
the  baby  is  crying  mightily,  and  all  three 
need  to  be  warmed,  washed,  dressed  and  fed 
at  once.  *To  be  sure  one  might  have  servants 
to  belp,  but  that  isn’t  a  vast,  deal  of  solace  to 
me,  even  if  girls  were  not  either  careless,  dis¬ 
honest,  deceitful,  crazy  after  beaux  or  slow 
and  dawdling.  Where,  oh  where,  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  is  one  to  be  found  who  will  be 
half  neat  aud  tidy  about  her  work  without 
being  watched  and  directed  every  step  of  her 
way?  And  if  one  can’t  always  watch  and  di¬ 
rect,  even  ignorance  fails  to  be  bliss,  for  one 
can  never  be  sure  that  the  potatoes  weren’t 
cleaned  (?)  in  the  wash  basin  or  that  the  dish¬ 
cloth  hadn’t  washed  the  stove,  or  that  the  fry¬ 
ing-pan  was  washed  at  all.  Deliver  me! 

But  if  my  hands  seem  full  to  overflowing, 
how  do  the  mothers  manage  with  duties  like 
mine,  who  also  wash,  iron,  make  soap,  candles, 
butter  and  cheese  and  attend  to  poultry,  pigs, 
calves  and  gardens?  When  I  behold  a  woman 
who  has  done  all  that  and  brought  up  five  or 
six  sons  and  daughters  to  be  good  and  useful 
men  and  women,  I  gaze  upon  her  with  awe¬ 
stricken  admiration,  with  wonder  and  rever¬ 
ence.  She  is  a  miracle — she  is  heroic.  Alex¬ 
ander,  Napoleon,  Grant  are  simply  nowhere 
by  comparison.  She  deserves  to  be  canon¬ 
ized,  celebrated  and  sung  to  the  end  of  time. 
But  she  isn’t;  she  lives  her  quiet,  unselfish 
life,  bravely,  nobly,  to  the  end,  unnoticed 
except  by  a  few,  and  then  goes  to  her  long 
rest. 

Ah,  me!  how  is  it  that  girls  and  boys  who 
ever  had  a  mother  to  love  and  care  for  them 
in  their  helpless  years,  to  labor,  comfort  and 
sacrifice  for  them — all  through  childhood  and 
youth ;  how  is  it  that  these  same  girls  and 
boys  can  ever  bear  to  grieve  her  heart  by 
unkindness  or  break  it  by  vicious  conduct? 

My  precious  babes!  I  do  want  to  be  a  good, 
true  mother  to  them  in  the  very  highest 
sense,  and  help  them  to  become  all  that  is 
noblest  and  worthiest;  but  I  get  so  tired,  so 
impatient,  worried  and  distracted  sometimes, 
that  I  almost  forget  how  necessary  to  my 
happiness  these  same  troublesome  babies  are. 
I  speedily  remember,  though,  when  the  dear 
little  faces  are  all  aglow  with  kisses  for  mam¬ 
ma  and  the  chubby  arms  are  lovingly  clasped 
around  my  neck.  And  at  night— when  the 
frolics  are  over  and  the  dear  old  prayer  has 
been  said  by  the  childish  lips: 

“Now  I  yay  me— down  to  seep; 

I  pay  Yord— my  soul  to  keep’’— 

When  papa  and  mamma  and  each  rosy 
cherub  have  all  been  duly  hugged,  kissed,  and 
loved;  when  the  precious  little  white-robed 
forms  have  been  snugly  tucked  in  with  the 
dollies,  and  sleep  closes  the  bright  eyes,  then 
— oh,  then! — my  heart  is  penitent,  indeed.  A 
tide  of  uuspeakable  love  flows  over  my  soul, 
and  I  wonder  how  it  was  possible  ever  to  hav-e 
been  other  than  patient,  forbearing,  and  ten¬ 
der.  I  try  to  think  what  life  would  be  with¬ 
out  our  children;  I  think  of  the  sorrowing 
mothers  whose  little  ones  have  slipped  out  of 
their  arms  forever,  leaving  their  homes  deso¬ 
late,  tbejr  hearts  aching  for  the  absent  dar¬ 
lings,  and  I  thank  God  that  mine  are  still 
spared.  What  does  it  matter  that  my  life  is 
so  shut  in,  that  I  seldom  hear  a  sermon,  or 
that  I  get  hungry  for  a  prayer  meeting?  What 
does  it  matter  that  the  last  fijag,azines  and 


papers  must  often  go  unread  or  some  cherish¬ 
ed  bit  of  work  remains  unfinished ;  that  even 
the  blessed  sunshine,  the  seasons  change,  the 
stars,  the  sunset  tints  must  come  and  go  al¬ 
most  unnoticed?  My  babies  are  left,  and  I 
can  forego  all  the  rest.  I  can  humbly  ask 
forgiveness  for  all  my  impatience,  pray  for 
grace  and  strength  to  begin  over  again,  and 
thus  gain  courage  for  a  new  day. 

RENA  ROSS. 


Have  you  a  garret?  If  so  be  thankful  that 
you  possess  such  a^luxury — for  luxury  it  sure¬ 
ly  is,  and  one  that  few  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  can  enjoy. 


CAN’T  AFFORD. 


Having  seated  my  guest  in  a  comfortable 
chair,  I  said:  “Now  will  you  excuse  me  while 
I  attend  to  my  kitchen  duties?” 

“Certainly,”  was  the  reply,  “I  can  amuse 
myself  nicely  for  I  am  longing  to  get  hold  of 
those  magazines,  they  will  be  a  treat  to  me 
for  we  don’t  take  any.” 

“Not  any?” 

“No,”  said  she,  “Lynn  says  we  can’t  afford 
them,  the  good  ones  are  so  dear.”  (Lynn’s 
dollars  were  more  plentiful  than  oursl. 

“Well,”  said  I  “that  depends  upon  the  point 
of  view.  We  think  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  them,  aud  we  take  four,  besides  nu¬ 
merous  other  periodicals.  The  four  cost,  at 
club  rates,  $11  a  year.  The  two  $4  monthlies 
furnish  us  with  a  great  deal  of  instruction 
and  amusement  as  they  come;  then  at  the  end 
of  the  year  we  have  them  bound  aud  ihey 
form  a  good  reference  library.  The  art  mag¬ 
azine  has  given  me  so  many  hints  and  studies 
that  my  Christmas  gifts  were  never  before  so 
beautiful  or  inexpensive,  so  that  it  has  paid 
for  itself  in  money — to  say  nothing  of  my  own 
pleasure  and  improvement.  As  for  the  fash¬ 
ion  monthly — well,  that  saves  me  dollars,  for 
with  its  aid  and  a  few  patterns,  I  do  all  my 
own  dressmaking,  and  you  know  that  is  a  sav¬ 
ing.” 

“By-the-way”  said  my  caller,  “My  new 
dress  is  made  just  like  yours.  I  paid  $6  for 
the  making,  and  made  two  trips  to  town  and 


now  am  not  satisfied,  for  it  is  not  comfort¬ 
able.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  “It  doesn’t  always  pay  to 
make  one’s  own  dresses,  but  as  I  have  time 
enough  in  the  winter  and  can  really  suit  my¬ 
self  better  than  the  average  dressmaker  can 
suit  me,  I  do  my  own  sewing:  but  I  couldn’t 
were  it  not  for  the'  help  of  this  little  dollar 
magazine.  Now  I  have  proven  to  you  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  without  our  monthlies, 
but  I  have  one  more  argument.  We  cannot 
buy  many  books,  and  borrowing  is  against 
my  principles.  I  wish  my  friends  all  felt  as 
I  do  about  that;  for  I  have  suffered  so  severe¬ 
ly  because  I  lacked  courage  to  refuse  to  lend, 
though  I  knew  in  some  cases  that  if  the  books 
were  ever  returned,  they  would  be  in  a  dilap¬ 
idated  condition.  Yet  it  seemed  so  selfish  to 
refuse.  But  I  am  almost  at  the  point  of 
making  a  vow  that  I  will  neither  borrow  nor 
lend — selfish  as  it  may  seem  to  my  friends.” 

MARY  MANN. 


FURNISHING  FANCIES. 


Old  miniature  cases,  even  the  oval-shaped 
ones  with  plain  gold  rims,  intended  to  hold  a 
lock  of  hair,  are  being  revived.  They  are 
fastened  to  velvet,  and  placed  on  the  mantel 
shelf  with  a  silhouette  inside. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  favor  of  white 
and  gold  furniture  of  the  Marie  Antoinette 
style  for  drawing-rooms.  A  friend  of  mine 
made  a  very  elegant  little  music  stand  from 
an  old  pine  washstand.  It  was  painted  white 
with  gold  stripes,  and  a  yellow  Japanese  silk 
curtain  on  a  tiny  brass  rod,  hung  all  around 
the  front,  and  two  sides,  and  fell  to  the  floor, 
concealing  two  shelves  filled  with  music. 
The  top  was  used  for  china  and  bric-a  brae. 

Tone  down  the  irritating  gaslight  with 
shades  or  globes  of  salmon  pink. 

An  old  willow  rocker,  dark  and  discolored, 
was  recently  transformed  into  the  “sweetest 
thing  ”  in  white  and  gold  by  the  deft  fingers 
of  a  tasteful  lady.  It  was  painted  white, 
gilded  wherever  effective  with  gold  paint, 
and  finally  treated  with  a  coat  of  white  var¬ 
nish.  A  cushton  of  dark  green  plush  was 
made  for  the  seat,  and  a  head-rest  of  the  same 
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The  Makers  of  a  Well  Known  Churn  write? 

“We  have  been  often  asked  by  dairymen :  ‘What  is  the  very 
best  soap  to  use  to  properly  cleanse  dairy  utensils  ?  ’  We  have 
invariably  replied,  the  ‘Ivory,’  but  as  for  giving  specific  directions 
for  washing  dairy  utensils,  it  is  really  summed  up  in  making  them 
thoroughly  clean.  Boiling  water  must  be  used,  and  that,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Ivory  Soap,  will  thoroughly  cleanse  and  deodorize 
the  wood,  leaving  it  clean  and  sweet  for  further  use.  Any  dairy 
utensils  half  cleaned  will  spoil  the  delicate  aroma  of  ‘  gilt  edge 
butter,’  which  may  be  perfect  in  other  respects.” 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 

There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  ‘  just  as  good  as  the ‘Ivory’;” 
they  ARE  NOT.  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities 
of  the  genuine.  Ask  for  “Ivory”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it, 
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material  tied  on  the  back  with  ribbons  to 
match.  Any  cheap,  slender- framed  chair 
may  be  beautified  in  the  same  manner. 

A  pretty  ornament  for  the  dinner  table  is  a 
linen  cloth  embroidered  in  dull  red,  yellow, 
or  blue,  and  edged  with  antique  lace  to  place 
under  the  fruit,  which  should  be  on  a  low 
glass  dish.  a.  g. 

We  have  never  found  anything  equal  to  a 
mixture  of  glycerine  and  rose  water  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  skin  smooth.  The  mixture,  however, 
must  be  very  thin— almost  like  water— to 
agree  with  most  skins.  Any  druggist  will 
prepare  it  for  you,  or  you  can  buy  the  pre¬ 
pared  article  put  up  by  perfumers  and  known 
as  Cosmetic  Glycerine  Lotion.  This  last  can 
be  bought  in  New  York  for  29  cents  the  half 
pint  bottle. 

HOW  TO  UTILIZE  THE  FEET  AND 
HEAD  OF  A  PIG. 

A  little  goes  a  great  way  if  made  with 
care  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  the  head  and  feet  of  a  pig  that  will 
weigh  about  200  pounds,  clean  and  cook  as 
for  ‘‘head  cheese.”  When  boiled  tender,  skim 
out  the  meat  and  bones,  separate  the  latter 
and  chop  the  meat  as  for  hash,  then  put  it 
back  into  the  liquor,  first  dipping  off  the 
grease.  Season  highly  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  slightly  with  herbs,  if  liked.  Add  more 
boiling  water,  stir  well  and  dip  out  into  other 
kettles  until  each  is  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  full.  Mix  about  15  pounds  (more  or 
less  according  to  the  amount  to  be  thickened) 
of  best  quality  of  fine  or  “bolted”  Indian  corn 
meal  in  just  as  little  cold  water  as  will  serve 
to  make  it  smooth,  then  pour  it  slowly  into 
the  boiling  meat,  stirring  constantly  for  about 
one-half  hour  (the  longer  the  meat  is  cooked 
the  better,  if  not  burned).  Five  minutes  be¬ 
fore  it  is  to  be  taken  off  the  fire  add  enough 
dry  wheat  flour  to  thicken  about  like  “hasty 
pudding;”  dip  into  milk  pans — unless  you 
have  something  better — smooth  the  top  with 
the  blade  of  a  knife  dipped  into  water,  let 
cool,  cover  and  set  away  in  a  cold,  dry  room. 
It  will  keep  for  a  month  or  more  in  winter. 
Cut  into  thin  slices  and  fry  brown  upon  a  hot 
iron  griddle  as  you  want  it.  The  griddle 
needs  no  greasing  usually.  Dry  meal  can  be 
used,  of  course,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  lumpy.  No 
one  who  has  eaten  food  cooked  as  above  at  my 
table  has  ever  disparaged  it,  or  refused  it  the 
next  time  it  was  offered  to  him. 

I  always  wet  all  the  meal  for  a  “hasty  pud- 
diug”  and  thicken  with  .wheat  flour.  It  is 
easier  to  make  and  smoother  when  it  is  made. 
“that  cold  bed.” 

If  May  Maple  will  request  her  mutual 
friend  to  heat  thrae  or  four  bricks,  soap-stones 
or  sticks  of  hard  wood  (walnut  or  oak  is  best) 
as  hot  as  safety  will  warrant,  then  wrap  in 
cloth  and  distribute  them  in  different  parts  of 
“that  cold  bed”  one  hour  before  it  is  to  be 
used,  occasionally  moviug  them  about 
and  removing  them  just  before  the  bed 
is  occupied,  she  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
result  I  am  sure.  If  fearful,  she  can  begin 
earlier  and  use  two  sets  of  heaters.  They 
should  be  put  between  tbe  sheets  and  under 
the  pillow  long  enough  before  tbe  time  of  oc¬ 
cupancy  to  heat  the  bed  thoroughly  and  dry 
out  the  dampness  that  is  always  present  when 
heat  is  applied  to  so  cold  a  bed.  Many  per¬ 
sons  dislike  to  sleep  with  heat  applied  direct¬ 
ly  to  their  feet  lest  it  should  cause  tenderness. 
They  will  seldom  need  it,  if  the  bed  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  above  manner.  Hot  stones  the 
size  of  eggs  clasped  in  each  hand  are  excellent 
warmers  for  aged  people  or  invalids. 

*  *  * 


In  speaking  of  fashions,  the  London  Queen 
thinks  that  almost  all  changes  in  styles  are  for 
the  worse,  not  the  better ;  that  beauty  is  stum¬ 
bled  on,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  and  tnen  is  de¬ 
parted  from  in  the  manner  of  those  drawings 
which  by  degrees  can  transform  a  handsome 
woman  into  a  goose  or  a  pig.  It  is  done  by 
successive  exaggeration  of  touches — this  little 
bit  prolonged — that  bit  retracted — this  bulged 
out;  that  tied  in;  when,  lo!  the  original  form 
is  entirely  lost,  and  the,  once  beautiful  face  has 
now  become  the  pig’s  snout  or  the  goose’s 
mindless  bill. 

This  same  journal  finds  a  retrospect  of  fash¬ 
ions,  especially  for  women, a  saddening  study. 
It  pertinently  asks  where  the  hope  of  improve¬ 
ment;  where  the  evidence  that  women  are  not 
a  race  of  fools,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  invis¬ 
ible  forces,  which,  practically  omnipotent, 
are  potentially  as  easily  resisted  as  so  many 
gossamer  webs  in  the  summer  twilight? 

TRIFLES. 


Hot  water,  pearline,  and  small  cinders  will 
clean  bottles. 

Any  one  with  a  tendency  to  lung  trouble 
should  never  use  a  brush  in  cleaning  a  stove. 
A  woolen  cloth  is  cheaper,  gives  a  softer 
|>oljsl)  to  the  |fpp(  and  makes  little  or  no  dust. 


The  small^holes] which  children  have  such  a 
knack  of  knocking  in  wails  may  be  filled  up 
without  the  aid  of  a  mason.  Mix  plaster-of- 
Paris  quite  thin  with  cold  water  and  apply 
with  an  old  knife.  When  hard  and  dry,  the 
wall  may  be  tinted  to  match  the  rest  of  the 
room  with  a  color  from  a  child’s  box  of  paints, 
if  you  have  no  water  colors  at  hand.  G. 

Lace  has  been  restored  to  its  old  time  popu- 
arity. 

- »  ♦  ♦ 

GAME. 

Hare  Soup. — Skin  and  clean  a  hare  or  rab¬ 
bit,  and  cut  it  in  joints  as  you  would  a  chick¬ 
en.  Fry  on  both  sides  in  a  little  hot  butter  or 
dripping,  frying  at  the  same  time  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  fat  pork  cut  in  strips.  Cover 
with  three  quarts  of  boiling  water;  add  two 
sliced  onions,  some  stalks  of  celery,  thyme, 
parsley,  a  bay  leaf,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  sea¬ 
son  with  salt  and  pepper.  Simmer  slowly 
until  the  meat  is  tender,  when  remove  the  nic¬ 
est  pieces;  chop  or  pound  the  meat  from  the  in¬ 
ferior  portions;  strain  the  soup;  return  to  the 
saucepan,  add  the  minced  meat,  boil  up  for 
ten  minutes  and  pass  all  through  a  sieve.  Put 
the  best  pieces  of  the  hare  into  the  tureen, turn 
the  soup  over  and  serve. 

Ducks,  tame  or  wild,  are  excellent  cooked 
as  follows:  Singe,  draw,  and  truss  them  as 
for  roasting ;  put  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  and  when  hot  lay  in  the  ducks  aud 
fry  brown  all  round;  sprinkle  over  two  ounces 
of  flour,  and  when  brown,  dilute  with  three 
pints  of  boiling  water;  add  a  seasoning  of 
pepper,  salt,  an  onion,  and  some  parsley,  and 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour,  or  until  the  ducks 
are  very  tender.  Take  out  the  birds ;  remove 
every  bit  of  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  reduce  it 
by  boiling  to  the  desired  quantity,  and  strain 
through  a  gravy  strainer.  Add  three  dozen 
olives,  stoned;  return  the  gravy  to  the  sauce¬ 
pan  ;  boil  for  five  minutes,  and  pour  over  the 
ducks. 

Stewed  Hare.  Skin  and  joint  two  hares 
and  lard  them  with  strips  of  fat,  salt  pork.  If 
you  have  no  larding  needle  you  may  make  in¬ 
cisions  with  a  sharp  knife  aud  thrust  the  pork 
in.  Put  four  ounces  of  salt  pork  cut  in  dice 
in  a  frying-pan,  and  fry  for  five  minutes;  add 
the  hares  and  fry  for  five  minutes  longer; 
skim  off  the  fat:  cover  with  a  quart  of  water; 
add  salt,  pepper,  parsley,  two  small  carrots 
cut  in  quarters  and  a  dozen  small  onions. 
Cover  closely  and  simmer  gently  until  tender. 
Dish  up  the  meat;  skim  the  gi’avy;  thicken 
with  a  little  flour;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice ;  boil  up  once  and  pour  over  the  meat, 
around  which  you  have  put  the  carrots  and 
onions. 

A  goose  rarely  appears  upon  the  table  of  an 
epicure— never  upon  that  of  a  Parisian  epi¬ 
cure,  still  it  is  with  some  a  favorite  dish,  and 
roasted  after  the  German  style,  is  a  pleasant 
change.  The  night  before  rub  it  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sage,  thyme,  sweet-marjoram,  pepper 
and  salt,  both  inside  aud  out.  The  next 
day  make  a  dressing  of  bread  crumbs,  two 
sour  apples  chopped  fine,  a  handful  of  stoned 
raisins,  one  of  currants,  one  mealy  potato 
boiled  and  mashed,  and  one  ounce  of  butter. 
Fill  the  bird  and  roast.  Stew  the  giblets  in  a 
little  water;  mash  the  liver  with  a  spoonful 
of  flour;  add  the  chopped  gizzard,  and  stir 
into  the  liquor.  A.  G. 


Is  in  danger  while  your  hloocl  is  impure. 
Gross  food,  careless  personal  habits,  and 
various  exposures  render  miners,  loggers, 
hunters,  and  most  frontiersmen  peculiarly 
i  subject  to  eruptive  and  other  blood  diseases. 
The  best  remedy  is  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  A 
powerful  alterative,  this  medicine  cleanses 
the  blood  through  the  natural  channels,  and 
speedily  effects  a  cure. 

Ayer^s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  T)r.  »T.  O.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass* 
Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


S3  7C  STEAM  COOKER 

4?o._/o  free  ! 

Wewatit  an  active  and  intelligent  man 
or  woman  to  represent  us  in  each  town. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 
promise  large  profits.  ('linker  and 
Outfit  I  MM*.  Apply  at  once  for  Terms. 
'VII. HOT  i  AsTI.K  A  CO..  Rortiinter  N.  Y 


I!  HH  C  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
■  I  I VI  E. Forms.Penmanshlp, Arithmetic, Short¬ 
hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

BRYANT  $8TllATT0N’Mi  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Wells,Richardsom  &  Co’s 


f  STRENGTH 

EXCELS  IN  J  PURITY 

(  BRIGHTNESS 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 

Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS, MCHARDSOH  &  CO.  Burlington,  lit. 

DIAMOND  DYES 

. are  the  Purest,  Cheap- 

est. Strongest,  and  most 
Durable  Dyes  evermade. 
One  lOc.  package  will  color 
1  to  4  pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Garments.Yarns,  Rags, 
etc.  Unequalled  for  Feather Hibbons.  and  all  Fancy 
Dyeing.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  for  Gilding,  Bronz. 
ing,  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint,  with  full  instructions 
and  sample  card  mailed  for  10  cents.  At  all  Druggists 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

GLASS  MILK  JARS 

With  “  Lightning”  Stoppers,  manufactured  by 

WHITNEY  CLASS  WORKS 

227  S.  Front  Street,  35  Murray  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Netv  York. 

GLEAN  YOUR  MILK. 

ietqt  milk 

I  STRAINER 
made.  Every  Dairyman 
should  have  one.  AGENTS 
,  WANTED.  HP”  Send  for 
circulars  to  sole  manufacturers. 
MOSELEY  «fe  STODDARD 
Mnmifnet’ng  Co.,  Poultney,  Vt. 


lARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER, 


P 

For  wrapping  and  covering  butter.  Better  and 
Cheaper  than  Mus'in.  Forsamples  and  price  ask 
MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  M’F’G.  CO  ,  Poultney,  Vt 


For  Household,  Farm  and  Dairy. 


Frank’s  American 
Wonder  Machine. 
Highest  medals  from 
American  Institute, 
New  York;  Burling¬ 
ton  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society. 

Price,  from  $4.00  to 
$30.00. 

First  -  Class  But¬ 
ter  for  Nothing! 
Can  be  made  with 
from  one  pint  to  »he 
largest  quantity  of 
fresh  milk  or  ersam. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Send  for  Circular. 


producing  the  fin 
est  granular  butter 
in  two  minutes. 
K.ach  qt.  of  sweet 
milk  produces  2  to 
oz.  of  butter, 
and  each  qt.  of 
cream  from  10  lo  15 
oz.  The  remaining 
milk  retains  ail  its 
sweetness,  and  can 
be  used  with  coffee 
rea,  etc. 

This  machine  also 
prod  uces  the  fi  nest 
•  ice-cream  In  four  minutes. 
Address  F.  A.  FRANK, 


Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  N.  Y. 


CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY, 

Makes  the  most  Butter.  Raises  all  the  Cream 
without  ice.  We  furnish  Churns.  Butter- 
Workers  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Goods.  First  order  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  circulars. 
WOT.  £.  LlJNCOL.lv  CO., 
Warren,  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


CRYSTAL  CREAMERY. 

Glass  Milk  Cans  and  Steel 
Plato  Water  Tanks. 

No  Rusting,  Leaking,  or  Wear¬ 
ing  out.  One  at  Wholesale  to  first 
purchaser.  I  guarantee  my  cream¬ 
er  to  be  better  than  any  other  in 
every  Important  particular. 

Write  for  circular  at  once. 

C.  L  KNK®LAN°, 

Uundilia,  N.  Y. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 

COCOA 

HALSTED’S  FOBT IARIEB 

For  the  Carriage,  Sleigh,  Office  or  House.  Keeps 
warm  teu  hours.  Safe,  handsome,  and  cheap. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  CO., 

Box  250,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  ILEHE 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  §2.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  J  .V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  §L8  one  day,  §70.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, O. 

Great  Reduction! 

FRINGE,  Hidden  Name  and  Floral 
Cards,  IOO  Album  Pictures,  New 
Samples  and  this  King,  all  10  CCillk* 

Clinton  «fc  Co,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


MUSIC 


PIANO  AND  ORGAN  rS!1; 


ANY  PERSON  CAN  PLAY 

the 
out 

aid  of  a  teacher  by  using  Soper’s 
Instantaneous  Guide  to  the  keys.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  for 
hook  of  testimonials,  FREE.  Address  SOPER 

MUSIC  CO.,  Box  14W7,  NliW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


“OKT  Til  FI  BEST” 

DAIRY  GOODS. 

Porter  Rlancliard’s  Sons, 

CONCORD,  N.  H.,  U.  S.  A. 

ESTABLISHED  1818. 

Spccin  Dies. 

The  Blanchard  Square  Factory  Churn. 

The  B  ancliard  Cylindrical  Factory  Churn. 
The  Blanchard  Factory  Butter-  W  orker. 
The  Blanchard  Family  Churn. 

The  Blanchard  Family  Blitter-Worker. 
The  Blanchard  Butter  Package. 

The  Blanchard  Print  Butter  Carriers. 

Besides  these  specialties  of  our  own  make,  we  now 
furnish  everything  needed  in  a  complete  creamery  or 
Butter  Factory  Send  to  us  for  full  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars,  or  any  desired  information. 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS; 

Concord,  M.  H. 


Best 
Steel 
ci  Wire 
iH 

N 


GOULDS  k  AUSTIN, 

MANUFACTURERS. 

167  &  160 

LAKE  STREET. 
CHICAGO,  ILL 

EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY. 
GIVEN  TO 
ACTIVE 
AGENTS. 


sVYOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 

WirD  Rope  Selvage 


80c.  to  $2  pel  rod. 

All  sizes  and  widths.  Sold  by  us  or  any  dealer  in  this  line  of 
goods.  FREIGHT  PAIR.  Information  free. 

Writ*  The  McMULLEN  woven  wire  FENCE  CO. 

158  &,  160  Went  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO,  Illinois. 

Puller  Lifts  20  to  50  Tons, 

Worked  by  2  men.  5  Sizes. 
Price,  §35  to  §70. 

Circulurs  Frre.  0^7’Suuton 

Three  Days  Trial. 

H.L.Bonnott,Weatorvill9,Q. 


estate. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

Capital  Paid-up  .  §1,000,000 

Surplus  ...  , . 100.001 

Reserve  liability . 1,000,000 

Offers  Its  6  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  §500, 
81,000  and  §5,600.  running  ten  years,  to  Trus¬ 
tees,  Guardians,  and  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  worth  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  held  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Trustee. 
Secured  also  by  the  entire  paid  up  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

It  also  offers  CJU  A  RAN  T  F.  E  I>  SIX  P  ER  CENT, 
flist  mortgages  on  Kansas  City  business  property  and 
improved  farms  In  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

Call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particulars  to 
Jarvis-Conklin  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

New  York  City,  239  Broadway. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  27  f  ustom  House  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  144  South  4th  St. 

London,  England.  95  Gresham  St. 

Sunny  South. 


Good  Land,  near  the  sea,  cheap 
Fine  climate,  excellent  markets 
Circulars  free.  E.  (J.  I.indsay  «fc  Co.,  Norfolk, Va 

MARYLAND  FARMS.  Book  and  M  ap  FREE. 
C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Attorney,  EASTON,  MD. 


Go  to  FLORIDA  For  cheap  rates 

free  Guide  Books,  Maps,  or  truth  about  Land 
Write  O.  M.  CROSBY,  9!)  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


ONE 


May  ICO  Horn*  Card*,  On*  Pack  Kacort  Caida,  On*  Pack 
Flirtation  Card*.  One  Pack  Hold-to-th*-Light  Cunla.Tli*  My  alio  Oracl*. 
with, which  you  can  toll  any  person’ a  ago;  and  Ur**  nook  of  Hid¬ 
den  K*ui*Cardj»,  All  fornnljf  SttUip,  HtHHff  t’l*’1 


HO,  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

I  offer  my  fruit  and  stock  farm  for  sale  at  a  bar¬ 
gain;  149  acres  vineyard  and  large  orchards,  well 
fenced  two  story  house,  9  rooms,  2  cellars;  2  fine  cis¬ 
terns;  large  pond  Barn  54x53,  two  story,  and  other 
outbuildings.  Convenient  to  SchooLs,  churches,  Post- 
office,  Depot  and  Creamery.  Only  22  miles  from  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn..  a  rapid  growing  city.  Health  unsur¬ 
passed.  For  price  and  terms,  allso  reason  of  selling, 
apply  to  JOSEPH  GOODMAN. 

Hernando,  Miss. 


TWO  FINE  FARMS 

FOR  SALE  on  LIBERAL  TERMS 

Only  One  Mile  from  thriving  manufacturing  city  of 
LAMBERTV1LLE,  In  the  celebrated  Hunterdon  County 
Peach  District,  New  Jersey— one  200  Acres,  other  fid 
Acres;  well  watered,  under  high  state  of  cultivation: 
excellent  Dwellings  and  Outbuildings.  Railroad  Sta¬ 
tion  on  premises.  Apply  to  J  AMES  I..  WELLS, 
59  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


OF  CROPS  Is  an  unknown  ox 
peril  nee  in  Central  and  North 
ern  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
Maps  and  full  particulars  regarding  lands,  prices,  etc., 
sent  free.  Address  C.  H.  W  ARREN,  Gen.  Pass. 
Agt.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. _ 


FAILURE 


mmm 


I  FARMS &M  ILLS 

For  Sale  &  Exchange. 


R.  «.  CHAFFIN  Ac  OO 


JFREE  Catalogue. 

.  Richmond,  Vr. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 

We  have  reliable  addresses  1st,  Of  active  real  estate 
dealers  who  negotiate  sales,  trades,  etc.  2nd.  Persons 
wanting  to  buy,  sell,  trade  or  emigrate.  3.  Those  hav¬ 
ing  money  to  loan  or  invest  In  safe  securities.  4. 
Parties  in  constant  demand  of  employing  help. 

In  all,  several  thousand  addresses  front  all  parts  of 
the  U.  *.,  stating  what  each  wants,  kind  of  business, 
etc.  Thus  answering  almost  every  demand. 

Will  mall  any  one  list  for  $5.  or  any  5  addresses 
for  $l.  Address,  W.  G.  ALEXANDER.  Mg’r. 

References  furnished.  L.  B.  90,  Hutchinson,  Kas. 

Do  You  Want  an  Elegant  Southern  Home 

and  a  magnificent  Stock  Farm?  Or  an  unexcelled  site 
for  a  manufacturing  town,  with  nearly  five  miles  of 
very  fine  water  power?  Or  a  very  valuable  gold  prop¬ 
erty?  Address 

J.  U,  N1FIMILS,  N  acoochee,  Ga, 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  February  18,  1888. 

Mr.  Blaine’s  letter  declining  to  let  his 
name  be  mentioned  &sma  Presidential  candi¬ 
date  at  the  next  National  Republican  conven¬ 
tion  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  has  been  the 
chief  topic  of  political  discussion  by  all  parties 
during  the  week.  The  general  impression  is 
that  he  really  meant  what  he  said  and  that  he 
would  rather  be  the  “power  behind  the  throne” 
than  the  occupant  thereof.  The  rest  of  his 
long  letter  goes  forcibly  to  show  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans  have  now  a  better  chance  for  victo¬ 
ry  than  they  had  before  last  Presidential 
election.  Some  maintain  that  the  “smartest 
politician  of  the  day”  merely  meant  still  fur¬ 
ther  to  strengthen  his  position  with  his  party, 
and  that  he  will  be  nominated  anyhow,  as  he 
can’t  decline  a  unanimous  nomination.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  his  letter  will  release 
some  of  those  “bound”  to  him,  and  other 
candidates  are  encouraged,  especially  Senator 
Sherman,  though  Allison  is  said  to  be  backed 
by  Blaine.  There’s  quite  a  breezy  boom  for 
Sheridan,  and  if  the  choice  falls  on  the  little 
man  on  horseback,  what  a  tremendous  cutting 
•  of  party  lines  will  confound  and  confuse 
the  next  election!  Blaine  is  far  away  the 
ablest,  most  magnetic  and  popular  Republi¬ 
can;  but  the  Mugwumps  and  Stalwarts  have 
the  will  and  might  have  the  power  to  “knife” 
him  again.  Cleveland  is  the  only  prominent 
name  mentioned  for  the  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tion.  Governor  Hill  of  New  York,  is  quite  a 
big  man  in  his  own  State;  but  there  are  no 
signs  that  he  is  considered  bigger  than  Cleve¬ 
land  in  others.  George  and  McGlynn  are 
openly  “out.”  The  former  and  his  adherents 
who  are  out-and-out  “Free-traders,”  favor 
Cleveland’s  re-election,  on  the  ground  that  his 
opponents  are  absolute  “  Protectionists,  ” 
and  that  even  “half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread.”  McGlynn  and  his  followers,  identi¬ 
fying  the  “ecclesiastical  machine”  with  the 
Democratic  party,  in  cities  at  least,  want  to 
run  an  independent  Presidential  ticket  to  cut 
down  the  Democratic  vote,  or  “Bublerize”  it, 
as  George  calls  it.  McGlynn  wishes  his  wing 
of  the  Anti-poverty  Society  to  combine  with 
the  “United  Labor  Party” — Socialists,  An¬ 
archists,  etc.,  etc. — and  to  go  boldly  into 
“practical  politics.”  There’s  talk  of  running 
him  as  a  Presidential  candidate, though  there’s 
as  much  chance  of  his  becoming  Pope  asPres- 
ident.  Both  George  and  McGlynn  are  try¬ 
ing  to  incorporate  an  Anti- Poverty  Society, 
and  each  is  hampering  the  efforts  of  the  other 
on  the  ground  that  his  own  bantling  is  the 

genuine  article . 

_ There  are  loud  complaints  in  this  coun¬ 
try  about  the  Canadian  trunk  railroads  for 
unfair  competition  with  our  own  trunk  lines. 
The  Inter-State  Commerce  law  compels  ours 
to  charge  on  through  freight  from  the  West 
rates  somewhat  proportionate  to  local  rates. 
If  they  lower  through  rates  they  must  also 
proportionately  lower  rates  for  shorter  dis¬ 
tances.  The  Canadian  roads  are  not,  of  course, 
bound  by  this  law,  consequently  they  can  and 
do  take  western  American  through  freight 
at  rates  considerably  lower  than  American 
roads  can  afford  to  take  it  without  ruining 
themselves.  The  Grand  trunk  and  Canadian 
Pacific  are  the  great  offenders,  receiving 
their  freight  from  connecting  American  lines. 
The  goods  start  in  the  United  States,  then 
pass  through  parts  of  Canada,  and  again 
enter  the  United  States  for  delivery  at  their 
destination.  Congress  is  urgently  requested 
to  stop  this  ruinous  competition  by  charging 
import  duty  on  all  American  goods  that  have 
passed  through  Canada,  and  Congress  is  likely 
to  do  it  unless  the  rival  roads  come  to  au 

amicable  agreement . The  New  York 

Assembly  has  adjourned  for  a  week  or  two  to 
allow  the  dangerous  ceiling  to  be  shored  up 
at  an  expense  of  $6,000 .  ..A  large  num¬ 

ber  of  manufacturers  of  barbed  wire  met  at 
St.  Louis  Wednesday  to  adjust,  if  possible,  the 
royalty  claim  of  Washburn  &  Moen,  owners 
of  the  patents.  The  manufacturers  generally 
refuse  to  pay  the  royalty  any  longer,  and  an  ef¬ 
fort  is  being  made  to  have  Washburn  &  Moen 
rebate  their  claim.  No  understanding  has 
yet  been  reached.  Mr.  Washburn  declares 
that  the  royalty,  which  now  nets  his  firm 
$390,000  a  year,  will  certainly  not  be  relin¬ 
quished.  The  manufacturers  seem  to  be 
equally  determined  uot  to  pay  it  ...  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  the  Dominion  buying 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad.  It  now  owns 
most  of  the  stock,  and  the  whole  ownership 
will  settle  many  things,  among  others  the 

Red  River  Valley  railroad  trouble . 

General  Middleton  who  commanded  the  Riel 
expedition  is  President  of  a  commission  to 
investigate  weak  points  on  the  Canadian, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  along  the 
lake  frontier,  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
present  fortifications  and  constructing  new 
ones . After  all,  the  Fisheries  Commis¬ 

sioners  have  agreed  upon  a  treaty  which  was 
signed  by  all  six  last  Wednesday.  Its  provis¬ 
ions  are  yet  secret,  and  Secretary  Bayard 
says  the  published  reports  are  wrong.  It  is 
said  that  the  United  States  have  got  nearly 
all  they  insisted  upon.  It  relates  exclusively 
to  the  century-old  disputes  relating  to  the 
North  Atlantic  fisheries,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Behring  Sea  trouble  or  a  reciprocity 
treaty.  The  headland  theory  is  abandoned 
by  Canada,  but  some  specified  bays  are  re¬ 
served  for  her ;  otherwise  Americans  can  fish 
up  to  a  line  three  miles  from  the  coast  follow¬ 
ing  indentations,  and  within  that  limit  on 
paying  a  tax.  They  are  allowed  to  “touch 
and  trade”  at  Canadian  ports  and  to  buy  any 
thing  except  fish-bait.  Canadian  fish  is  not 
to  be  admitted  free.  There  are  several  other 
reported  provisions,  but  nothing  certain  is 
yet  known  to  the  public.  Before  becoming 
binding,  the  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Queen,  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada  and  the  Province  of  Newfound¬ 
land. . . 


John  Tyler,  being  heavily  in  debt,  insured  his 
life  in  various  companies  for$300,000,  and  then 
died.  The  insurance  companies  contested  the 
claim  for  his  insurance  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  committed  suicide  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors  and  family,  and  a  Brooklyn  jury  has 
just  decided  in  their  favor . Lily  Lang¬ 

try  is  in  luck.  While  boring  for  water  on 
her  ranch  near  Carson,  Nevada,  the  other  day 
a  vein  of  silver  analyzing  §500  a  ton  was 
struck  . Half  a  dozen  drunken  Hun¬ 

garians,  after  attending  a  church  festival, 
were  cremated  Monday  night  at  Hazleton, 
Pa.,  having  set  fire  to  the  shanty  in  which 
they  were  carousing  . President  Cleve¬ 

land  and  wife  with  Secretary  Whitney  and 
wife  and  Dan  Lamont  and  wife  start  for  the 
Sub-tropical  Exposition  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
next  Tuesday.  They  will  stay  a  day  at  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  another  at  St.  Augustine  and  be 

home  next  Saturday . 

Tuesday  a  station  and  hoisting  engine  at  the 
end  of  an  elevated  railroad  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
while  being  moved  forward,  spread  the  tracks 
and  fell  on  a  horse  car  moving  underneath. 
Three  persons  were  killed  at  once,  and  two 
others  are  expected  to  die.  Half  a  dozen  more 

or  less  severely  wounded . The  Saco, 

Me.,  National  Bank  has  recovered  the  §270,000 
worth  of  negotiable  and  registered  bonds  stol¬ 
en  last  August  by  young  McNeally.  The 
money  was  sent  to  the  bank  from  Liverpool 
the  other  day  by  Harry  McNeally,  brother  of 
the  thief.  The  §16,000  cash  stolen  has  been 

spent  or  lost.  No  prosecution . 

...  A  number  of  settlers  have  just  been 
roughly  turned  out  of  Oklahoma  by  colored 
troops,  and  some  of  them  are  prisoners  at 
Fort  Reno,  held  for  trial  at  the  next  term  of 
the  Federal  Court.  The  leaders  of  three 
“boomer”  colonies,  with  headquarters  at 
Wichita,  Kan.,  say  no  forcible  entry  will  be 
attempted,  still  the  military  officers  are  so 
distrustful  that  a  reinforcement  of  two  com¬ 
panies  of  regulars  passed  through  Wachita 
Wednesday,  en  route  for  Fort  Reno.  There 
are  several  bills  before  Congress  relating  to 
the  Indian  Territory.  One  provides  for  a 
Territory  of  Oklahoma,  comprising  the  Cher¬ 
okee  Slip,  No  Man’s  Land  and  other  territory. 
Another  proposes  to  assign  land  in  severalty 
to  the  Indians;  that  is,  to  give  each  head  so 
many  acres,  instead  of  the  land  being  owned 
in  common,  as  at  present.  The  Government 
is  to  purchase  all  the  rest  and  throw  it  open 
to  settlement.  Very  little  prospect  of  any  fi¬ 
nal  legislation  by  the  present  Congress . 

. D.  R.  Locke,  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade 

and  widely  known  as  “Petroleum  V.  Nasby,” 
died  at  his  home  in  Toledo,  last  Wednesday 
morning — Feb.  15 — of  consumption.  Born  in 
Vasti,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  20,  1833. 
Became  printer  and  reporter.  Founded  the 
Plymouth  Advertiser  in  1852,  and  the  Bucyrus 
Journal  in  1856,  and  was  afterward  connected 
with  the  Mansfield  Herald  and  the  Findlay 
Jeffersonian.  The  first  “Nasby”  letters  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  latter,  the  first  on  April  21,  1861. 
The  political  satires  at  once  gained  tremen¬ 
dous  popularity,  and  were  copied  every¬ 
where,  exercising  enormous  influence  in  favor 
of  the  Union  cause.  In  1865  he  took  charge  of 
the  Blade,  which  he  finally  bought.  He  was  a 
popular  lecturer,  and  of  late  has  been  largely 
engaged  in  building  and  manufacturing. 
Three  full  grown  sons  survive  him,  and  he  left 
a  fortune  of  §1,000,000  exclusive  of  the  Blade. 
The  Grand  J ury  here  has  now  before  it  the 
charge  that  Jay  Gould  and  Russell  Sage  mis¬ 
appropriated  or  withheld  §3,000.000  of  the 
stock  of  the  Denver  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
which  was  given  to  them  as  trustees  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  bondholders.  The  jugglery 
occurred  over  six  years  ago,  and  the  defend¬ 
ants’  lawyers  depend  on  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tion  for  the  escape  of  their  clients...  Jones 
of  Binghamton,  who  “pays  the  freight,”  the 
very  efficient  Lieutenant-Governor  of  this 
State,  has  declared  that  he  will  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor  at  the  next  election.. 

In  order  to  encourage  immigration  the 
Southern  railroad  companies  have  agreed  that 
on  February  28,  March  13,  and  27,  April  10 
and  24,  tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  at  points 
North  and  West  to  all  points  South,  good  to 
return  in  thirty  days,  at  the  rate  of  1 %  cent 
per  mile  each  way,  with  stop-over  privileges. 
This  is  about  one- third  of  the  average  rate. 
....  In  the  great  walking  match  that  end¬ 
ed  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  in  this  city,  at 
10  o’clock  last  Saturday  night,  there  were  74 
entries.  All  who  didn’t  make  100  miles  in  the 
first  24  hours  were  shut  out, and  not  more  than 
23  did  this.  Only  12  staid  on  after  the  second 
day.  To  get  a  share  of  the  gate  money  the 
walkers  had  to  complete  525  miles.  Here  are 
the  records  of  those  who  accomplished  this: 


Distance. 

Time. 

Rested. 

Name. 

Miles.  Yards. 

H.  M.  S. 

H  .  M  .S. 

Albert .  .. 

1,820 

140  00  00 

19  21  50 

Herty . 

600 

141  00  00 

1?  16  00 

Guerrero . 

— 

138  53  00 

13  42  00 

Hart . 

660 

141  02  00 

29  47  00 

Golden . 

880 

141  23  00 

15  52  00 

Moore  . 

[,320 

141  30  00 

20  10  00 

Strokel . 

880 

141  00  00 

16  40  00 

Noremac.... 

440 

140  55  00 

17  30  00 

Here  are  their  shares  of  the  gate  money : 

Albert . 

1  Golden . 

Herty . 

I  Moore 

■ 

..  431  37 

Guerrero . 

1  Strokel . 

. .  323  53 

Hart . 

1  Noremac . 

...  215  69 

The  best  previous  record  was  that  of  Fitz¬ 
gerald  in  New  York  in  1884,  when  he  made 
610  miles.  Albert  got  §1,000  in  addition  to 
his  share  of  the  gate  money,  for  beating  all 
former  records.  It  was  a  swindling,  gambling 
black-leg  affair  all  through,  except  as  regards 
the  successful  walkers,  who  appear  to  have 
acted  honestly.  Several  law  suits  have 

grown  out  of  the  disgraceful  thing . 

. A  bill  before  Congress  provides  for 

the  issue  of  not  more  than  §30,000,000  of 
fractional  currency,  to  be  based  on  redeem¬ 
able  coin.  Another  reduces  the  postage  on 
seeds  and  plants.  Both  will  probably  be 
passed,  if  those  who  approve  of  them  write 
to  their  Congressmen.  The  House  has  passed 
the  Glass  Bill,  providing  that  the  United 
States  Consuls  shall  make  monthly  crop  and 
market  reports  from  their  respective  stations, 
to  be  published  in  monthly  bulletins  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture;  also  a  bill  reducing 
the  fees  for  getting  information  about  public 

lands  at  the  General  Land  Office . The 

Senate  Committee  on  Law  is  to  investigate 
Trusts.  The  House  Committee  on  Commerce 


will  do  tho  same.  Several  State  Legislatures, 
among  them  that  of  New  York,  will  do  like¬ 
wise . The  greatest  fire  that  ever  occur¬ 

red  in  Providence,  R.  I  ,  destroyed  three 
blocks  of  buidings,  including  two  hotels, 

Wednesday.  Loss  over  §500,000  ...., . 

....After  a  loss  of  about  §4,000  000  to  those 
engaged  in  it,  and  a  very  heavy  loss  to  the 
public  due  to  interruption  of  business,  the 
Reading  railroad  and  mining  company’s 
strike  is  ended.  The  men  are  to  go  to  work 
on  Monday.  No  discrimination  is  to  be  made 
against  those  who  went  on  strike.  After  the 
men  have  gone  to  work  the  matter  in  dispute 
is  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Much  re¬ 
joicing  among  the  half  starved  strikers  ... 
....Railroad  rates  are  still  being  cut  all  to 
pieces  in  the  West.  It  is  reported  that  bank¬ 
ruptcy  is  staring  some  roads  in  the  face  as 
a  consequence,  especially  the  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  and  Northern .  Twenty-five  nail 

manufacturers,  employing  1,900  machines,  in 
New  England,  New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  have  just 
formed  a  Trust.  They  will  cut  down  pro¬ 
duction  40  per  cent  and  raise  prices  Western 
manufacturers  are  expected  to  follow  their 


example . Great  drought  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina . A  “thoroughly  reliable  firm”  of¬ 


fers  to  build  the  Red  River  Railway  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  and  put  up  a  “marked  check  for  $100,- 

000  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith.” . 

....The  St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  uniting  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis — “the  Twin  Cities” — 
under  one  municipal  government,  to  save  ex¬ 
penses.  Minneapolis  doesn’t  favor  the  pro¬ 
ject.  Make’em  one  and  call  it  Minnepaul! 

. There’s  a  report  that  anew  Ohio  oil 

company  with  a  capital  of  §10,000,000,  is  going 
to  start  an  opposition  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  It’ll  probably  sell  out;  if  not  the 
whole  country  will  rejoice . C.  P.  Hunt¬ 

ington  wants  125  years  for  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
roads  to  pay  the  Government  all  they  owe  it. 
Meanwhile  they  are  willing  to  pay  2  per  cent, 
interest.  Thousands  of  debtors  would  be  quite 

willing  to  pay  off  in  full  after  such  a  respite _ 

Teemer,  the  Pittsburg  oarsman,  is  beating  all 
competitors,  and  is  doubtless  the  Hanlan  of 
to-day .  The  new  Rubber  Trust  is  re¬ 

ported  to  have  a  working  capital  of  $50,000,- 
000,  and  annual  trade  of  §600,000,000 — equal  to 
about  $10  a  year  for  every  man,  woman  and 

child  in  the  United  State . 

The  Dakotans  are  wrathy  at  the  grossly  ex¬ 
aggerated  stories  told  in  many  papers  of  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  late  blizzards.  Instead 
of  1,000,  as  alleged  by  many,  not  over  250  lives 
were  lost,  and  ex-Governor  Pierce  puts  the 
number  at  149.  Governor  Church  says  the 
disasters  have  been  marvelously  exaggerated. 
Mayors  of  various  towns,  as  well  as  “  prom¬ 
inent  citizens  ”  are  all  denying  the  stories.  In 
a  territory  larger  than  all  New  England,  with 
New  York  thrown  in,  containing  a  population 
of  600,000,  many  of  them  newcomers,  who  did 
not,  or  could  not  take  proper  precautions,  the 
losses  are  not  considered  excessive  in  view  of 
the  unprecedented  severity  of  the  cold.  Out¬ 
side  “Thomases”  say  that  Dakotans  wish  to 
minimize  the  disasters  lest  settlers  should 
be  kept  away  by  the  truth.  One  of  the  worst 
blizzards  of  the  winter  raged  about  Grand 
Forks,  Dakota,  and  probably  over  a  wide 
range  of  country,  Thursday  last.  Trains 
were  abandoned  on  all  the  lines;  but  no  deaths 

have  been  hitherto  announced . 

Congress  has  appointed  Andrew  D.  White, 
ex-President  of  Cornell  and  ex-Minister  to 
Germany,  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution  at  Washington  instead  of  Asa  Gray.  It 
has  also  appropriated  §15,000  for  a  statue  of  the 
late  Spencer  F.  Baird,  to  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  National  Museum  . .  .In  the  New  York 
Legislature  a  bill  repealing  the  law  permit¬ 
ting  the  sale  of  pools  on  race  tracks  has  been 
brought  in  by  Senator  Arnold _  Satur¬ 

day  last  Senator  Stanford,  of  California, 
“made  himself  solid”  with  the  15  pages  of  the 
Senate  by  bountifully  banqueting  them.  Mrs. 
S.  gave  each  a  handsome  gold  scarf-pin  as  a 

memento . There  $re  loud  complaints, 

especially  at  the  West,  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  postal  service.  Many  business  men  prefer 
the  express  or  telegraph  service.  Congress  is 
to  investigate  the  trouble  ....A  special 
agent  of  the  Treasury  investigating  the  re¬ 
ported  opium  smuggling  at  San  Francisco, 
has  discovered  that  the  old  ring,  which  for¬ 
merly  imported  opium  by  the  ton,  has  been 
reconstructed  and  is  more  powerful  than  ever. 

.  A  serious  small-pox  epidemic  has 

broken  out  at  Mandan,  Dak.  The  place  is  be¬ 
ing  virtually  quarantined  by  Bismarck,  across 
the  river.  A  supply  of  vaccine  has  lately 
been  received,  and  now  most  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  the  cow-pox .  The  birthday 

of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  celebrated  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  on  Monday  by  Republi¬ 
cans  by  giving  banquets.  It  may  be  a  Nation¬ 
al  holiday  yet . The  City  Council  of  Chi¬ 

cago  has  passed  an  ordinance  to  compel  gas 
companies  to  supply  private  consumers,  as 
well  as  the  city,  at  §1  per  thousand  cubic 
feet.  The  gas  syndicate  is  kicking . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Feb.  18,  1888. 

This  has  been  an  exceptionally  quiet  week 
in  Europe,  even  in  the  matter  of  rumors.  The  < , 
British  House  of  Commons  has  been  engaged 
chiefly  in  a  discussion  of  the  Queen’s  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  Parnell’s  amendment  to 
it  censuring  the  Government  for  its  course  in 
Ireland.  The  speeches  have  been  exceedingly 
bitter,  and  extremely  eloquent  in  many  cases. 
The  debate  ended  last  night  by  fhe  rejection 
of  Parnell’s  amendment  by  a  vote  of  317  to 
229,  a  strict  party  vote,  all  the  Liberal-Union¬ 
ists  present  voting  with  the  Conservatives.  At 
an  election  for  Member  of  Parliament  held  at 
Southwark,  a  part  of  London,  yesterday,  the 
Gladstonian  candidate  was  elected  by  a  vote 
of  3,638  against  2,444  for  the  Unionist  support¬ 
ed  by  the  Conservatives.  Last  year  the  votes 
were  2,566  for  the  former  against  2,453  for  the 
latter.  This  Liberal  gain  is  held  to  be  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  change  in  public  opinion  every¬ 
where.  As  the  Conservatives  and  Liberal- 
Unionists  have  nearly  six  years  more  of  pow¬ 


er,  unless  they  voluntarily  resign  or  dissolve 
Parliament,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  do  neither, 
as  their  opponents  would  almost  certainly  tri¬ 
umph.  There  have  been  a  few  agrarian  out¬ 
rages  in  Ireland,  where  coercion  is  still  being 
rigorously  enforced,  but  the  Government  has 
decided  no  longer  to  prosecute  newspapers  for 
publishing  accounts  of  forbidden  public  meet¬ 
ings . The  Pope  advises  the  Irish  Bishops  to 

preach  respect  for  the  law  and  tell  the  people 

to  be  calm  and  prudent  in  their  conduct . 

...  The  European  war  scare  is  by  no  means 
allayed,  in  spite  of  a  reiteration  of  soothing 
words  from  Bismarck.  The  Czar  too  talks 
peace:  but  his  subjects  are  very  angry  at  Bis¬ 
marck’s  language,  and  his  forces  are  being 
steadily  increased  on  the  German,  Austrian 
and  Roumanian  frontiers.  The  Russian  force 
along  the  Austrian  and  Roumanian  frontiers 
is  estimated  at  570,000  men,  with  2.250  guns. 
It  is  said  Russia  and  France  would  at  once 
form  a  formal  offensive  and  defensive  al¬ 
liance,  were  it  not  that  France  fears  that 
Germany  would  straightway  declare  war. 
England  is  reported  to  have  virtually  though 
not  formally  joined  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  French  and  Russian  fleets  could  soon 
sweep  the  seas  of  all  the  war  vessels  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria  and  Italy ;  but  is  is  said  Eng¬ 
land  has  promised  Italy  to  defend  her  coasts 
against  all  attacks  in  case  Russia  moves  to¬ 
ward  Constantinople.  Russia  is  sure  to  do 
this  in  case  of  war,  and  France  is  sure  to 
join  Russia  in  hostilities;  therefore,  as  Italy 
would  join  Germany  and  Austria,  England,  if 
she  keeps  her  word,  must  necessarily  come  in 
conflict  with  France  and  Russia  at  sea,  and  of 
course  she  would  soon  have  to  join  in  the 
struggle  on  land  also.  War  is  certain  ere 
long;  how  near  it  may  be  perhaps  nobody  at 
present  knows .  Lord  Dufferin  has  ac¬ 

cepted  the  post  of  English  Embassador  to  Italy. 
.  ..Since  last  night  the  poor  Crown  Prince  has 
become  very  much  worse — the  most  serious 
change  yet,  the  doctors  say . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  February  18,  1888. 
...  Superintendent  Morrison,  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  farmers'  institutes,  says  that  in  spite  of 
cold  weather  the  meetings  were  very  well  at¬ 
tended;  54  have  been  already  held  and  some 
counties  in  which  the  institutes  were  held 
early  are  arranging  for  others  on  their  own 
hook....  The  number  of  dog  licenses  in 
England  last  year  was  900,000— aggregate  tax 
£340,000,  or  nearly  §2  a  head.  How  many 

dogs  here  are  worth  as  much? . At  the 

well  attended  meeting  of  the  American  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  the  other  day,  at  St.  Josd, 
Cal  ,  resolutions  were  passed  asking  Congress 
to  pass  laws  to  preserve  our  forests  more  ef¬ 
fectually,  'and  against  any  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  green  and  dried  fruits,  nuts,  wines 

and  other  horticultural  products.... _ The 

Farmers’  Alliance,  of  Minnesota,  wants  the 
Agricultural  College  to  be  separated  from  the 
University,  and  there  is  a  general  desire  to  re¬ 
move  it  to  a  place  where  country  rather  than 
city  influences  may  operate  on  the  minds  of 

the  pupils . Union  Stock  Yards  Bank, 

St.  Paul,  capital  §50,000,  has  been  organized. 
....  Farmers’ institutes  in  this  State  will  be 
held  at  Pougkeepsie,  Dutchess  Co.,  February 
21  and  22;  Riverhead,  Suffolk  Co.,  February 
23  and  24;  Hamburg,  Erie  Co.,  February  28 
and  29;  Jamestown,  Chautauqua  Co. ,  March  1 
and  2;  Hornellsville,  Steuben  Co.,  March  8 
and  9;  Auburn,  Cayuga  Co.,  March  13  and 
14  The  New  York  Senate  has  passed  the 
Vedder  Bill,  exempting  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies  for  the  operation  of  a 
bill  which  provides  for  the  raising  of  taxes 
from  corporations _ Petitions  are  “pour¬ 

ing”  into  Congress,  asking  for  the  removal  of 

duty  on  imported  sheep  “dips.” . 

...  .A  few  Missouri  counties  have  lately  been 
bitten  to  the  extent  of  §100,000  by  the  stale 
Bohemian  oats  swindle . The  new  Nat¬ 

ional  Association  of  Expert  Judges  of  Swine, 
will  hold  a  meeting  at  the  State  House,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  on  February  28  and  March  1,  when 
the  organization  will  be  perfected,  and  its 
workings  exemplified  by  the  “scoring”  of 
several  hogs  by  the  members,  who  will  give 
full  explanation  of  cutting,  etc.  L.  C.  Nixon, 
Ft.  Ancient,  Ohio,  now  President,  and  W. 

H.  Morris,  Indianapolis,  Secretary . 

American  live  cattle  are  selling  in  the  Liver¬ 
pool  market  at  11%  to  12%  cents,  estimated 
dressed  weight.  Dressed  beef  is  worth  8% 
cents.  Exports  of  live  stock  and  dressed  beef 
from  Boston  for  the  foreign  markets  last 
week  were  890  cattle  and  1,759  quarters  of 
beef....  The  egg  importation  of  England 
last  year  amounted  in  value  to  §15,000,000, 
or  in  numbers  to  about  3,250,000  of  eggs  for 

each  working  day  in  the  12  months . 

Last  winter  the  losses  of  cattle  in  Montana 
amounted  to  §4,000,000.  Judging  by  reports 
already  received,  the  losses  this  year  will  be 
much  heavier.  Those  in  Wyoiqing,  too,  will 
probably  be  heavier  than  ever  before.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  cattle  companies  are  already 
prostrate,  and  many  more  are  stagger¬ 
ing  under  the  disaster  . Wolves  are 

unusually  fierce  in  the  Northwest,  owing  to 
the  severe  cold.  A  week  ago  they  raided  the 
pig-pens  of  Hunstiger  &  Temmersen,  almost 
within  the  city  limits  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 

and  destroyed  2,000  pounds  of  live  hogs . 

Advices  in  regard  to  condition  of  autumn 
sown  grain  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
on  the  Continent  are  favorable . Eleva¬ 

tor  storage  rates  at  Chicago  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  following  basis:  Bulk  grain 
three  fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  for  first  ten 
days,  or  part  thereof,  and  one-fourth  cent  for 
each  additional  ten  days  or  part  of  same,  so 

long  as  in  good  condition . 

In  the  annual  appropriation  bill  before  the 
New  York  Legislature  are  the  following  items 
of  special  interest  to  farmers:  State  Ento¬ 
mologist,  §2,300;  agricultural  museum,  $30,- 
000;  State  fair  premiums,  $28,000;  Geneva 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  $20,000; 
Forest  Commissioners,  $31,500;  State  Dairy 
Commissioners,  $75,000 . 


A  Very  Common  Complaint. 

How  often  do  we  drag  on,  day  after  day, 
with  nought  especially  to  complain  of  but 


m 


generally  debility  and  perhaps  some  weakness 
of  the  lungs?  We  feel  conscious  of  the  latter 
because  we  take  cold  so  easily,  and  any  cough 
we  may  get  seems  to  stick  so  closely  to  us,  and 
we  feel  an  occasional  soreness  in  the  chest. 
The  former  does  not  apply  to  any  specific  ail¬ 
ment,  for  we  cannot  localize  our  trouble  so  as 
to  give  it  a  definite  name;  yet  we  feel  such  a 
general  good-for-nothingless,  that  we  call  it 
by  the  generic  name  of  “general  debility.” 
If  we  are  feminine,  we  feel  that  this  term 
embraces  our  misery,  and  there  are  so  many 
like  ourself  we  are  easily  understood.  But 
what  would  we  not  give  to  find  relief?  A 
patient  living  in  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. ,  in 
a  letter  of  November  6,  1885,  says: 

“After  having  used  the  Compound  Oxygen 
since  last  March,  it  is  only  just  to  you  to  send 
some  word  to  attest  its  value.  I  hardly  know 
what  I  should  have  done  without  it.  I  com¬ 
menced  taking  it  for  general  debility ,  caused 
by  female  weakness,  and  also  for  my  lungs 
which  are  not  very  strong.  Last  winter  I  was 
very  susceptible  to  colds,  which  almost  invar¬ 
iably  settled  upon  my  lungs,  and  although 
under  a  physician’s  care  at  the  time,  and  swal¬ 
lowing  a  great  deal  of  medicine,  I  had  such 
slow  progress  that  I  decided  upon  taking  the 
Compound  Oxygen.  It  has  been  of  untold 
value ,  my  lungs  are  stronger.  I  do  not  take 
cold  as  easily,  and  all  signs  of  a  cough  which 
I  had  on  commencing  it  very  soon  disappear¬ 
ed.  I  feel  stronger  in  every  way.” 

Write  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  1529  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  they  will  mail 
you,  free,  an  interesting  treatise  on  Compound 
Oxygen — its  mode  of  action  and  results.— Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday ,  Feb.  18,  1888. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  ?%  7% 

Strict  Ordinary .  8%  8-$ 

Good  Ordinary .  9  8-16  9  5-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  11-16  9  18-16 

Low  Middling .  10%  10% 

8trlct  Low  Middling.  10  7-16  10  9-16 

Middling . 10%  10% 

Good  Middling . 10%  11 *  1 * * 

Strict  Good  Middling.. .11%  liw 

Middling  Fair . ....11%  lig 

Fair . 12%  12% 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 7  11-16  ,  Low  Middling .  5  16 

Strict  Good  Ord . .8%  |  Middling .  10  816 

Beans.  -  Marrows,  new.  $2  85@2  90;  medium,  choloe 
new,  $2  60;  pea  new.  $2  70;  red  kidneys,  *2  20;  white 
kidneys  choice,  <2  50;  foreign,  mediums.  *2  00®2  25; 
do  marrows,  $2  20@2  46;  California  Lima,  §2  3002  85; 
green  peas,  new,  $1  50. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hav— Choice  Timothy  per  100  ft,  85 
@90c;  good  do,  75® 80c;  medium,  70@T5c;  shipping,  55c; 
Clover  mixed,  60®70c.  Straw.-No.  1  rye  90c@Sl; 
short  do,  65®?5c;  oat,  40®45c. 

Hops-N.  Y.  State  new,  best,  13@14c;  do  do,  fair 
and  good  lots  10@12c;  do  common,  7®8c,  do  old.  -I cm 5c: 
California,  crop  1887,  choice  12c:  do  good  10®llc;  do 
common,  8@9c. 

Poultry.— Live.— Fowls.  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  ft,  ll%@12c;  fowls,  Western,  per 
tt,  ll%@12c  roosters,  old,  per  m,  6c:  turkeys, 
per  lb  lint  12o;  ducks,  western  per  pair,  60® 80c; 
chickens,  near-by  per  ft.  10@llc:do,  western,  per  lb, 
10®llc;  geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  U0®1  40. 

Poultry.— DREssED.-Turkeys.  fancy,  per  pound,  at 
13@14c;  do  good  to  choice,  12®i8c;  fowls,  Jersey, 
ll@12c;  fowls,  western,  10®llc;  Squabs,  while,  per 
doz,  $4  25®4  50;  Squabs,  dark,  per  doz,  $2  50®2  75; 
duefcs,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  ft,  — @— c;  do 
Jersey,  choice,  — ®-c;  do  State  12@15c;  do  western,  10 
®14c;  Geese,  good  to  choice,  per  lb,  8@I2e:  chickens, 
Philadelphia,  broilers,  22®25c;  do  do  roasters,  16®— c: 
do  do,  per  lb,  13®15c:  do.  Jersey,  choice,  per  lb,  13 
@14c;  do  and  fowls,  western,  per  lb,  10®llc;  do 
state,  l0@llc. 

Game.— Wild  ducks, canvas,  per  pair,  $3  50@5;  do  red- 

rv  n  r\  A*)  RAOkU  AA.  <4  x-v  ClO  "  - —  — 


head.  $2  5033  00;  do  mallard. ’70®» 
English  Snipe,  per  doz.  $1®2  00. 


teal,  40®5uc; 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples.— Greening,  $2  25@S  50: 
do  Baldwins  *2  50  ^3  50;  do  inferior,  per  bbi, 

51  50®$2  25;  Grapes,  per  lb,  3<o5c;  Cranberries, 
Jersey,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl,  $2  50@3  40;  do  do  do 
per  bbi.  t — ®  — ;  do  Jersey,  common,  per  crate.  $1  50 
t«2  00  Oranges,  Florida,  fancy,  per  box,  $3  75®4  50,  do 
do  choice  *3  25@3  50;  do  do,  fair  to  good,  $2  50®3: 
do  do  common,  $1  75®2  00. 

Fruits.— Dried.— Quotations  are  for-  Apples 
—Evaporated,  Choice  to  fancy,  8%®9%e;  do 
common  to  prime,  evaporated  7  «8c;  do  sliced,  new. 
5«6%c;  do  chopped,  2%®2%c;  do  cores  and  skins 
1%®1%c;  Apples,State,quarters,new,5%®6%c;  Cherries 
—  pitted,  l7@2lc;  Raspberries— evaporated,  new,  22 
®24o  do  sun-dried.  2(Mi21c;  Blackberries.  8%@8%c; 
Huckelberries  new,10®llc;  Reaches,  sun-dried,  peeled 
17®20c,  Peaches,  sun-dried,  unpeeled,6@6%c;  Plums! 
State,  10®llc. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  In  light  sale.  Fancy  hand 
picked  quoted  at  4%®4%c  and  farmers’  grades  at  3 ‘A 
®»%c;  hickory  nuts  at  $2@2  25  per  bush. 

Vegetables.— Quotations  are  for:  Potatoes.— State 
Burbank,  per  bbl,  *2  25®2  40,  State  Hebron,  $2  40®2  50- 
State  Peerless,  per  bbl,  $2  40®2  50;  State  Rose 

52  65<3»2  75;  Scotch,  Magnum,  per  sack,  $2  3U®2  40; 
Nova  Scotia,  per  bbl,  *2  40®2  75;  English,  $2  25®2  85; 
sweet,  Jersey  per  bbl.  $4  00®4  25.  Onions,  Con¬ 
necticut  red  per  bbl.  $4  25®4  75  do,  Orange  County 
red,  per  bbl,  *3  50@4;  do  Bermuda,  per  crate,  g3®3  25. 
do.  yellow,  per  bbl.,  S3  50®4  00;  Turnips,  per  bbl.  90c 
®81:  Kale,  per  bol,  $1  25.  Cabbages,  per  100,  si0®12; 
Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate’  «l  75®2  25;  spinach  per 
bbl.  *2@8  50;  string  beans,  per  crate,  $2  to  4.  tomatoes, 
$1@1  50. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.— Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice,  White  per  bush, 
85  to  9uc:  do  fair  to  good,  75®80c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  — ®80c;  do  do  fair  to  good 
73  to  75c;  Hebrons,  choice,  75  to  80c;  do  fair  to  good.  70 
to  73c. 

Boston.— Apples -Spy,  $2  50®8  50  per  bbl;  spitz  82  50 
@3  50:  Bs  Id  wins,  $2  75^3  for  choice;  fair  to  good,  82® 
2  50;  Greenings,  $2®2  50;  common  $1  50@2.  Fruits  — 
£i‘a?bS!rrle9’  CaI,e  Cod  stock,  *7@11:  inland  berries. 
*b®9.  Florida  oranges  range  at  $1  50®8  5o  per  box 
Potatoes.— Houlton  rose,  95c  per  bush;  hebrons  90c; 
prolilics  85c;  Burbank.  80c,  northern  rose,b'0c:  Peerless. 
85c;  Silver  dollars,  80c;  white  brooks,  73®75c;  Nova 
Scotia  stock,  80@95c,  scotch  stock,  65®90c.  Vegetables. 
—Celery  $l  50®2  per  doz;  cauliflower  gl  50®2  5U  per  doz; 
red  cabbages,  gl  50  per  b  'X;  common  cabbages  $2  per 
bbl;  brussels  sprouts,  gl  50  per  bush;  new  beets  $1  50 
Per  doz  bunches,  asparagus,  75c®$l  per  bunch:  arti¬ 
chokes,  1  50  per  bush:  carrots.  5uc  per  bush;  chicory. 
$1  per  doz;  cucumbers  10®  18c  each;  cress  35c  per  doz 
dandelions,  l  50  per  bush;  egg  plant,  1  50®2  50  per  doz; 
garlic,  ?  00 per  100; horse  radish.  6®i0c  per  lb;  kale,  1  50 
per  bbl;  leek,  75c  per  doz;  lettuce,  35®60c  per  box; 


mushrooms,  $1  per  lb;  parsnips,  gl  per  bush;  pars¬ 
ley  gl  50  per  bush;  short  radish  lower  at  35  per  doz; 
long  gl;  rhubarb,  15c  per  lb;  sorrel,  *3  per  bush;  sal¬ 
sify  75c®l  25  per  doz;  spinach  gl  per  bush:  squash, 
firm  at  gl  50  per  cwt  hothouse  tomatoes,  60c  per  lb: 
southern,  $1 50  i - -  - *—  *■"-  —  - - 


)  per  crate;  turnips  50c  per  bush. 
PROVISION  MARKETS. 


-  Eggs, 

2;  Dairy,  18  to  26c. 


18%c.  Butter — Unchanged 


Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— Fancy  Creamery,  22@29c; 
dairy,  I7@25c.  Eggs.— 22@24c.  per  doz. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.-No.I  Hard  at  92%,  f.  o.  b.;  Un¬ 
graded  red,  89@90%e;  No.  2  Red,  88%c  f.  o.  b.  88®88%c 
In  store  and  elevator;  89%  to  89%c  delivered; 
No.  2  Red,  for  February,  88%c;  do  March  88%®84c; 
do  April,  89%®90%c;  do  May.  90  9-16  <991%c,  do  June 
90  9-16®91c:  do  for  July,90%@90%c;  do  for  August, 89%@ 
90c  do  for  Sep  ember  — c  do  October,— c;  do  November, 
— c:do  for  December.  93  7-16®93  13-16c.  Corn. -Un¬ 
graded  Mixed  58%®60%c:  No.  3  58c;  steamer,  58c  in 
elevator:  59%  to  59%c  afloat;  No.  2  59  to  59%e  in  ele¬ 
vator;  60%c  afloat;  No.  2  tor  February,  59%ia,59%c  do 
for  March,  59c:  do  for  April,  58%c.  do  for  May,  58® 
58%c;  do  for  June.  58@5'%c;  do  July.  58%@59%  do  Au- 

D'llRf.  Sanfomhoi'  XT..  r> 
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to8?%c:  No.  2  white  February  ,39%  to  39%c;  do  March, 
39%c,  do  May  39%c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  89%i<t90%c,  do  March  90%  to  90%c,  do  for  April, 
91%®91%c;  do  for  May,  9l%@92%c.  Corn-No.  8  High 
mixed  on  track  58c:  Steamer  No.  2  high  Mixed  on 


in  £iciiii  utpui  doc,  iiu.  4  mixca  ior  reDruary, 
57%c;  do  for  March  57@57%c:  do  for  April  57%®58c  do 
forMay,  57%®58c,  oats.— Rejected  white,  3?c;  No  3 
white,  on  track  40%c;  No.  2  white,  41%e,  do  on  track. 
41%c;  No.  1  white,  42c. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.— Wheat.— Winter  wheat— No.  2  Red 
Michigan,  @89%c;  No.  1  White  Michigan,  89%c  on 
Hack-  Corn -No.  2  yellow  55%®56c;  No.  3  yellow 
55®55%c;  No.  2  55c;  No.  3  54%  to  51%c.  Oats. 
—No.  2  white,  88<a38%c,  No.  3  white  37®37%c; 
No.  2  mixed,  85%@35%c  on  track.  Barley.-Choice 
Michigan  88c;  No.  2  Canada,  91c;  No  8  extra,  89c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  75%®77c;  No. 
2  red  at  79%c,  No.  2  corn,  47%c.  No  2  oats.  2?%® 
28%c;  No.  2  Iiye,  61c;  No.  2  Barley,  75®77c 
St.  Louis,  Mo.— Wheat-No.  2  Red  Cash,  79%  to  80%c; 
March. 80%c;  May,  81%®82%c.  Corn-Cash,  45@45%c 

.vn^“>aLy’  45S:  Mlirfh  45Hc;  May,  46%®47%c.Oats-Cash 
29%®29%c;  May.  29%c. 

Milwaukee,  Wis— Wheat-Cash,  75%c;  May,  78%c. 
Corn-No.  3,  45%c.  Oats— No.  2  white,  33c;  Rye.— 
No.  1,  falc.  Barley— No.  2,  73%e. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Feb.  18, 1888 

Milch  Cows.-Trade  quiet  at  g30  to  45  for  Ordinary 
to  Good  Cows;  with  a  few  retailed  at  $50@55  each. 

Beeves.- Ohio  Steers,  1386  ft  at  *5  40;  do  1231  ft,  at 
gj  10:  do  do  1  22  lb  at  $4  50:  Western  do  1508  ft  at 
g5  60;  do  1432  lb  at  $5  25:  Chicago  do  1376  lb  at  g5  10 
do  1366  lb  at  $4  67%:  do  1.252  lb.  *4  15  Buffalo  Oxen 
171i  lb  at  *4  40:  Chicago  Steers  1323  lbs  at  g5  25;  do  1259 
lb  at  i5  05;  do  1284  lb  at  84  85.  do  1273  ft,  at  84  85; 
do  1262  lb  at  g4  70;  do  1186  lbs  at  84  35:  Lancaster 
County  steers  (extra)  208o  lb  at  85  15;  do  175U  lb  at 
85  75:  do.  1280  lb  at  S5  25;  do  1196  lb  at  $4  t>5;  Buffalo 
do  1613  lb  at  *5  30:  do  1380  lb  at  $4  85;  Chicago  Steers 
1392  ft  at  g5  15.  do  1348  lb  at  85  05  do  1444  ft  at  85  05 
do  1260  ft  at  $4  75,  State  Steers  1268  ib  at  g4  90;  do  936 
lb  at  $4. 

Calves.— Barnyard  calves,  286  ft  average  at  $2  60  per 
100  ft,  veals,  125  ft  at  $7  50,  Baruyard  calves  400  lb  at 
g2  85;  yearlings,  60u  ft  at  $3. 

^Hoos.— Michigan  Pigs,  108  ft  average,  at  g5  40  per  100 


Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  contain  ingre¬ 
dients  which  act  specially  on  the  organs  of  the  voice. 
They  have  an  extraordinary  efficacy  in  all  affections 
of  the  Throat  caused  by  cold  or  over-exertion  of  the 
voice.  They  are  recommended  to  Singers  and  Public 
Speakers,  and  all  who,  at  any  time,  have  a  cough  or 
trouble  with  the  throat  or  lungs. 

“I  recommend  their  use  to  Publio  Speakers  ”—  Rev 
E.  H.  Chapin. 

“A  simple  and  elegant  combination  for  Couahs.  etc  ” 
—Dr.  G.  F.  Bigelow,  Boston.— Adv, 


Manual  of  Evf*™f  GARDEN 


New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess, quoted  $15  00 
®15  12%  Tor  one  year  old;  New  mess,  15  25®15  50, 
short  clear,  816®1S,  Extra  Prime,  $13  00;  family 
mess,  815  50@15  60.  BEEF-City  Extra  India  Mess,  in 
tcs  ,  *15®18  Extra  Mess,  in  barrels.  $7®8;  Packet,  $8 
@8  50  per  bbl  and  $12  75  in  tcs;  Plate,  $8®8  25.  Family 
Mess,  $9®9  60.  Beef  Hams.— Quoted  at  $16  75.  Cut 
Mrat8.- Pickled  Bellies,  quoted  7%c;  12  ft  average. 
Pickled  Shoulders,  6%@7c  Pickled  Hams;  10®10%c 
Smoked  Shoulders,  7%c;  Smoked  Hams,  10%@llc. 
Dressed  Hogs.  City  Heavy  to  Light.  7  1-16@7  5-16c; 
Pigs,  7  5-16c.  Lard.  Choice  8.05c;  contract  grade  for 
export,  7.90c;  City  steam  7.66c:  Refined,  quoted,  7.80c; 
Continent  8.70c;  South  American  7.70c.  Cuba:  Feb¬ 
ruary.  7.92c.  March.  7.81  to  7.86c:  April,  7.84@7.91c; 
May,  7.86@7  93c:  June,  7.99c;  July.  7.98  to  8.04c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef. — City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  $8  5039;  do  packets,  $7  50@8;  Smoked  beef, 
$8  W@8  13;  Beef  hams, $17  50®  18  50.  Pork.— Mess,  $16® 
16  50;  do  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do,  do,  family,  $16  00 
®1? 00.  Hams— smoked,  11%@12%c; doS.  P.cured  In  tcs, 
10®llc;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,8%®9c-  do  smoked 
9%@10c;  shoulders  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  6%@  -c; 
do  smoked,  7@7%c:  shoulders, pickle  cured, 7%@7%c:  do 
smoked,  8%@8%c;  bellies  in  pickle,  9@9%c:  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon, 10®10%c.  Lard.— Steady  City  Refined,  $8  50; 
do,  Steam,  $7  87%. 

St  Louis.— Provisions,— Pork,  new  mess,  $14  25: 
Lard,—  $7  25.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  Shoul 
ders,  $5  87%®6;  Long  clear,  $7  25@7  37%;  clear  ribs, 
$i  S7%@7  50;  short  clear,  $7  62%@7  75.  Bacon- Boxed 
Shoulders,  $6  50:  Long  clear,  $8  00;  clear  ribs.  *8  15 
®8  20;  short  clear,  $8  35  to  8  40,  Hams,  at  $11)  50®12. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.-$13  77%@— .  Lard. — Per 
100  lbs,  $7  60.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  25;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $5  90@6  05;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $7  90®8  00. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.—  Butter—  Creamery.— Elgin  extra, 
— ®30c:  Pennsylvania,  best,  — @30c;  Western,  best, 
28c;  do,  prime.  24  to  26c;  do,  good,  20  to  23c. 
do  poor,  18@19e,do  June,  17®21c;  Creamery  State  fall 
made  in  tubs.  21  to  26c:  do  do  firkins  22  to  23%c;  State 
dairy -Half-flrklns,  tubs,  best,  25®26c:  do  do  prime. 
23®24c;  do.  do.  line,  good,  20®2-e;  Welsh 
tubs. best,  — c;  dodo  fine,  23®24c;  do  do  good,  20  to 
22c;  firkins  and  tubs,  best,  24@25c:  do  do  fine,  22® 23c; 
dodo  good,  19(3  21c.  do  do  poor,  17@18c;  firkins,  best, 
— @23c;  do  fine,  21@22c;  do  good,  19  to  20c; 
Western— Imitation  creamery,  best,  23@24c;  do, 
fine,  20@22c:  Western  dairy,  fine,  20®21c;  do, 
fair,  17@19e;  do  do  poor,  15%  to  16%c;  do,  factory, 
best,  23®— c;  do  do  prime.  19®21c:  do  do  good,  17® 
13c\do,  poor,  14%@16%c;  rolls,  15@20. 

Cheese.— Factory,  Fancy,  white,  12%@12%c;  do  do 
colored,  12%@l2%c;  choice  do,  ll%@12c;do,  good,ll%@ 
ll%c:  light  skims,  best,  8®10c:  do  common  2®4c; 
Ohio  factory,  fine,  U%@12c;  Skims  Pennsylvania, 

1  to  2c. 

Eggs.— Near-by,  fresh  27c;  southerns,  fresh  24®26%c. 
Western,  fresh  27c;  limed,  l'3@15c;  late  packed,  18  to 
20c:.early  packed,  14  to  17c. 

Boston.— Western  creamery  extras,  80@32c;  extra 
firsts,  26  to  29c;  firsts,  20® 2  c:  Vermont  and  New 
York  State  extra,  28  to  80c;  fall  extras,  26  to  28c;  extra 
firsts.  25®27c:  eastern  extras.  25®30c;  extra  firsts,  25@ 
27c:  firsts,  20  to  24c;  seconds,  17  to  18c.  dairy  extras  in 
Vermont  at  24c;  extra  firsts.  20  to  23c;  firsts,  18  to  20c; 
seconds,  16  to  17c:  long  dairies  18  to  20c;  western  dairy 
14  to  2lc:  imitation  creamery  20  to  25c:  Franklin  Co., 
Mass.,  creamery  extras,  30  to  32c;  do  dairy  exiras,  27c 
firsts.  24  to  26c;  seconds,  17  to  20c.  Cheese.— Extra  fac¬ 
tory  full  cream  12%  to  18c  per  ft:  firsts  11%  to  12%c: 
seconds  9  to  10c;  part  sk  1ms  7  to  10c;  skims  2  to  4c;  sage 
12  to  13%c;  Ohio  flats  10%  to  12%c. 

Philadelpiha.  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery,  extra,  — @28c;  western  do  do,  — ®28c;  B  C.  and  N, 
Y.  creamery  extra,  23@24c;  packing  butier,  low  1 8c. 
Cheese.  Firm.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  12%@13c;  Ohio 
flats,  choice,  — @12c:  do  fair  to  prime,  ll%@ll%e. 
Eggs  were  higher,  Penn,  firsts,  23c;  Ohio  and  other 
western  firsts,  22%c. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.—  1 
Creamery,  24@29c; 


is  this  season  the  grandest  ever  issued,  con¬ 
taining  three  colored  plates  and  superb  il¬ 
lustrations  of  everything  that  is  new,  useful 
and  rare  in  Seeds  and  Plants,  with  plain 
directions  of  “How  to  grow  them,”  by  Peter 
Henderson.  This  Manual,  which  is  a  book 
of  140  pages,  we  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  25  cents  (in  stamps.)  To  all  so  remitting 
25  cents  for  the  Manual  we  will,  at  the  same 
time,  send  free  by  mail,  in  addition,  their 
choice  of  any  one  of  the  following  novelties, 
the  price  of  either  of  which  is  25  cents : — One 
packet  of  the  new  Green  and  Gold  Water¬ 
melon,  or  one  packet  of  new  Succession 
Cabbage,  or  one  packet  of  new  Zebra  Zinnia, 
or  one  packet  of  Butterfly  Pansy,  or  one 
packet  of  new  Mammoth  Verbena,  or  one 
plant  of  the  beautiful  Moonflower,  (see 
illustration),  on  the  distinct  understanding, 
however,  that  those  ordering  will  state  in 
what  paper  they  saw  this  advertisement. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  C0.3S.Vj‘SSa" 


20  000  AHPLE  TREES,  all  the  leading  varieties 
2  and  3  years  old.  10,000  of  them  Baldwins; 
strong,  healthy  stock.  H.  W.  A  lien,  Successor  to 
Brocksbank  &  Allen,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

NEW  FIELD  C0KN! 

The  Orange  County  Field  Corn  SURPASSES  ALL 
OTHER  flint  varieties.  Has  yielded  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  to  an  acre.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  containing  all  the  new  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  Vegetables,  Farm  and  Flower  Seed, 
Potatoes,  etc. 

W.  H.  CORNISH  &  CO., 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FERSICIJS  MEDICINIJS.  “Yellow*”  in 

Peach  Trees  Positively  Cured.  Circulars  Free.  Agents 
Wanted.  Elias  S.  Reeu,  Fruitgrower, Landisvllle,  N.  J 

HCIP  WANTED.  $25  a  week  and  expen- 
™  •  ses  paid.  Steady  work.  New  goods 
Samples  free  J.  F.  llILiLi  &  CO.,  Aunusta,  Ale, 

SEED  POTATOES, 

Early  Corn  and  Seeds. 

Grown  from  my  well-known 
seed  stock  in  this  cold  North-East 
country.  I  warrant  them  true  to 
name,  and  equal  to  any  on  earth. 

My  Catalogue  names  low 
freights  and  tells  how  1  plant 
potatoes  well  with  1  bbl.  seed  to 
the  acre.  Sent  Free.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD, 

CARIBOU.  MAINE. 


SEEDS. 

My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  Is  now  ready,  and  mail- 
1  free  to  all  aDDlicanis.  It  contains  all  the  leading 


ed  free  to  all  applicants.  . 
and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  Hue  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDLiEltlAlV, 

37  East  19th  St.,  New  1  ork. 


CCCnC  LIVKN  AWAY!  A  package  Mixed 
Flower  Seeds.  (500  kinds),  with  Park’s 
Floral  Guide,  all  for  2  stamps.  New 
flowers,  new  engraving;  teems  with  floral  hints.  Every- 
body  delighted.  Tell  all  your  friends.  Send  now. 

U.  W.  PARK,  Fuuuettsburg,  Fa. 

PEACH  TREES” 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

300,009  Peach  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties,  being 
grown  from  strict ly  pure  natural  Tennessee  Seed,  and 
budded  from  healthy  bearing  trees,  entirely  free  from 
yellows.  Those  desiring  to  plant  trees  would  do  well 
to  examine  our  stock  and  prices.  All  orders  by  mail 
will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  Catalogues 
mailed  free  on  application. 

Will  exchange  large  lots  of  trees  for  Live  Stock  o 
Real  Estate.  Address  E.  It.  FOCH  It  A  *  &  CO., 
Middletown,  New  Castle  Co.,  Delaware. 


A 


OTJB. 

YEAR’S  WORK 

Of  everything  worth  growing  and  how  to  grow 
it.  Ready  now.  Sent  Free.  Write  for  It. 

IIAltMAN  «fc  SON,  South  Bend,  Ind 


AN  N  XT  A.Xj, 

1,1  the  GARDEN. 


Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes. 

Early  Albino  the  best  early  variety:  Thunderbolt 
and  V\  hite  Lily  the  best  late.  Sample  tubers  15  cents 
each;  three  for  40  cents.  Catalogue  of  65  varieties  sent 
free.  My  prices  are  very  low  for  good  stock. 

_  E.  II.  READ,  Cabot,  Vt. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

WASHINGTON  NURSERIES. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  OF 

NEW,  RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL. 
PLANTS 

For  1888  will  be  ready  in  February.  It  contains  list  of 
all  the  most  beautiful  and  Rare  Greenhouse  and  Hot¬ 
house  plants  in  cultivation,  as  well  as  all  novelties  of 
merit  well  grown  and  at  very  low  prices.  Every 
plant  lover  should  have  a  copy. 

O  RC  H  IDS.— A  very  large  stock  of  choice  East  In¬ 
dian,  American,  etc.  Also  Catalogue  of  Roses  Or- 
chlds,  Trees,  etc.  All  free  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

L  JAPANESE  ANDCHINESE 

Fruit  Trees,  Plants.  Bulbs  and  Seeds.  5 
choice  Lily  Bulbs,  gl;  3  rare  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  gl;  12  Mammoth  Chestnuts,  50  cts. 
Free  by  mall.  H.  H.  BERGER  &  Co.,  817 
Washington  St.,  San  Francisco, California. 
Catalogue  free. 


I  UMMIT  POTATO. 

Catalogue  for  1888  Now  Ready. 
OVER  3C0  VARIETIES  GROWN  LAST  SEASON 
Address  STINE, 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


18v5J’OIUOlla  Nurseries  1888 

^  "  Parry,  Lida  and  Bomba  Strawberries, 

Marlboro  and  Golden  Queen  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Wilson  Jr..  Erie  and  Mlnnewaskl 
l  Blackberries,  Niagara,  Empire  State 
land  Moore’s  Early  Grapes,  Lawson, 
Mvieffer  and  LeConte  Fears,  Wonderful 

i  and  Globe  Peach,  Spaulding  and  Japan 

|  Plums,  Delaware  Winter  and  Red  Ci¬ 

der  Apples.  All  the  worthy  old  and 
promising  new  varieties.  Catalogue 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J, 


Strawberry  is  sweetest  and  best. 
We  are  the  introducers.  390  varie¬ 
ties  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 
Plants,  Etc.  Apple,  Pear, 
Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  <»uince, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry, Black- 
■  berry.  Currants,  Grapes,  &c.  A 
surplus  of  Cherry  and  Dwarf  Pear 
I  Trees  at  $5  to  $io  per  ioo.  Green’s 
Plum  and  Cherry  Culture,  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry  Culture,  Apple  and  Pear  Culture, 
Guide  to  Grape  Culture,  Guide  to  Strawberry  CuU 
ture.  “  How  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Fruit,”  each  io 
cents.  Sample  mailed  free  to  any  person  who  will 
send  two  stamps  and  the  address  of  three  or  more 
fruit  growers.  8o  page  catalogue  and  copy  of  Fruit 
Grower  free.  Apply  by  postal  card  to 
Box  —  GBEEN’S  NUESEBY  CO.,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Bept  CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER  in  the  world. 
Satisfacf  Ion  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp 
for  clrc  ilar  and  price,  8.  IB.  M  A  COMBER, 
Adams,  Grand  Isle  Co.,  Vt. 

SEEnft  My  1  $88  Catalogue  of  New  &  rnrr 
OCEUO  True  Seeds,  at  Just  Prices.  iKEt 
Geo.  H.  Colvin,  Seed  Grower.  Daltou,  Pa, 

FARMERS  sow  phosphate  in  rows  or  broadcast 
with  the  1-norse  2-row  fertilizer.  Circulars. 

J.  I.  DU  BOIS-  JR.,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

GONE  TO  SEED. 

Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List  of 
Choice  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  year  1888. 

Now  ready  and  Sent  Free  to  all  applicants.  Special 
Inducements  to  Market  Gardeners  and  others  re¬ 
quiring  Seeds  of  Reliable  Quality  In  large  quantity, 
R.  D.  Hawley  &  Co.,  Seddsmen.  Importers,  Growers, 
and  Retail  Dealers,  498  and  500  Main  St ,  Hartford, 
Conn.  If  you  will  mention  this  paper  you  will  receive 
an  Extra  Package  of  Choice  Seed  Free. 

1.300.000  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  Blackber¬ 
ry  Plants,  old  and  new  varie  tes  Headquarters  for 
Wilson,  Jr.,  and  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  Plants. 
Root  Cuttings. 

Originators  of  the  Hamilton  or  Boss  Raspberry  and 
Acme  Strawberry.  Fine  Stock  of  two  year  old  Con¬ 
cord  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Gooseberry  Vines,  etc.,  .etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  see  low  prices.  Address 

BROOKLYN  NURSERY  00., 

Office  (Old  No.)  229  W.  Pratt  St. 

Chas.  H.  Anderson,  Manager.  Baltimore,  Md. 

EXTRA  STOCK  OF  PEACH  TREES,  first  class,  $30 
per  thousand. 


KT 


_ BLUE  AND 

Orchard  Crass _ 

P.  CARROLL,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


Peach  Trees,  all  the  leading  varieties  Apple 
trees,  varieties  for  all  sections,  north  and  south. 
Special  collection  of  winter  keepers  for  sections 
where  northern  varieties  do  not  succeed.  Pear  cher¬ 
ry  and  quince  trees,  Grape  Vines.  Shade  and  Orna¬ 
mental  trees,  all  at  less  than  half  the  usual  prices 
Catalogues  free.  Address. 

THE  RANDOLPH  PETERS  NURSERY  CO. 

• _  Wilmington,  Del, 


PAY  Y0U 

I  I  TO  PLANT 

BARltS* 

Mammoth  Asparagus. 

It  sells  for  double  the  price  of  Couno- 
ver’s.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimo¬ 
nials  Also  a  full  line  of  General  Nurs¬ 
ery  Stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

RAKESTltAW  &  PYLE, 
Wiilowdale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
INURSERIES., 

Address 

IW.S. LITTLE 

I  Rochester, . 

N.  Y. 


NEW 

randRARE| 

OLD  and 

'reliable! 

r Hoth  Fruit  and  Orna-I 
/mental.  ROSES,  Vines, I 
I'lematlft,  Rhododendron*,  I 
/•te.  Two  Ulus,  Catalogue* I 
_/6  eta.  Free  to  customer*.  I 
CC7*  Wholesale  List,  FKEK.I 


Deciduous  and  Evergreen,  for  Orna¬ 
ment,  Hedges, Screens  and  Timber.  Large 
variety,  lowest  prices. 

THESE  seeds. 

Nearly  loo  varieties.  Fresh,  sound  and 
.  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

GEO.  PINNEY,  Evergreen,  Door  Co.,  Wis. 


FREE 


[Prettiest  BOOK  ever| 
'Printed.  Thousands  of! 
Engravings.  Best  SEED  l 
&  cheapest  ever  grown. 

K7  Pkts  He  Cheap  as  dirt  by 
oz.  ifc  lb.  100000  pkts.  new 
sorts  divided  FREE  to  Customers.  I  give 
away  more  than  some  firms  sell.  Send  for  my 
Catalogue.  K.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill. 

CDEC  CflR  IQQQI  Send  us  your  name,  and  wo 
■  ntC  rlin  lOOO.  will  send  you,  free,  our  II* 
lustrated  Catalogue  of  Garden  mid  Flower 
Seeds  and  Plants.  Liberal  offers  to  those  who 
order  seeds  of  us.  We  test  all  our  seeds  on  our 
grounds,  before  we  send  any  out.  Address 

GARDNER  BROS.,  Freeport,  Ill. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


F£8  2§ 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  As  I  am  a  reader  of 
the  Rural  I  thought  I  would  write  a  few 
lines.  My  father  has  taken  the  Rural  for 
several  years  and  likes  it  better  than  any 
other  paper.  I  also  enjoy  reading  it.  I  live 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  central  part 
of  Colorado.  I  am  a  country  girl ;  but  am 
notashameiof  it.  We  have  a  large  farm, 
(or  ranch  as  it  is  called  here)  in  the  pret¬ 
tiest  part  of  the  State.  It  is  surrounded  by 
mountains,  which  are  quite  lofty.  How  beau¬ 
tiful  it  is  here  in  the  summer!  The  fields  are 
covered  with  wild  flowers  and  grass  on  all 
sides.  All  kinds  of  grains,  potatoes  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  raised  here  with  great  success. 
Cabbage,  peas,  beans,  corn,. summer  squash 
growsplerdidly  here  on  this  mountain  ranch. 
The  vegetables  and  potatoes  are  nicer  than 
those  raised  in  the  valley.  We  never  irri¬ 
gate.  There  are  several  splendid  springs  on 
the  place,  bubbling  clear  and  cold  from  out  the 
sides  of  the  mountains.  How  enjoyable  it  is 
to  sit  under  a  large  pine  tree,  listening  to  the 
sweet  songs  of  the  wild  birds  dancing  in  the 
boughs,  and  viewing  the  landscape  around 
you,  the  mountains  covered  with  evergreen 
trees,  willows  and  flowers,  and  along  the 
streams  that  run  from  the  hill  sides. 

I  tell  you  I  do  not  envy  city  people,  who  are 
penned  up  as  in  a  prison,  not  enjoying  this 
beautiful  summer  resort,  as  it  may  be  called. 
There  are  many  summer  resorts  near  here, 
which  are  thronged  with  people  from  the 
cities  to  enjoy  a  few  months  of  freedom,  for 
what  else  could  it  be  called  after  being  penned 
up  in  the  city?  A  ramble  over  the  hills  gath¬ 
ering  flowers  (as  the  sun  is  sinking  to  rest), 
and  watching  the  beautiful  sunset  is  enjoyed 
by  all.  I  enjoy  reading  Mrs.  Fisher’s  letters, 
also  Charity  Sweetheart’s.  I  have  plenty  of 
work  to  do,  but  not  as  much  as  she  does.  She 
must  have  a  hard  time  to  get  along  with  her 
brothers.  I  have  five  brothers,  and  I’m  sure 
I  do  not  think  they  are  as  bad  as  her  brothers, 
for  they  get  all  the  wood  and  are  “real”  good 
to  help  about  the  house.  My  sympathy  is  with 
her.  I  hope  she  will  write  again  soon,  as  she 
has  not  written  for  along  time;  but  I  know 
she  cannot  find  much  time  to  write. 

Some  people  look  down  upon  country  girls, 
but  they  have  no  right  to;  but  the  city  girls 
like  to  come  to  the  country,  and  have  us  girls 
wait  on  them,  while  they  have  a  good  time, 
as  Charity  Sweetheart  did,  not  very  long  ago, 
for  some  of  her  friends.  I  would  like  to 
travel  as  Mrs.  Fisher  has,  and  see  the  world. 
I  like  Mrs.  Fisher,  as  I  think  she  sympathizes 
with  us  country  girls.  I  don’t  mean  to  say 
all  city  girls  are  alike,  for  some  have  got  a 
little  mercy  for  a  farmer’s  daughter.  I  think 
we  girls  are  as  good  as  any  of  them.  This  is 
a  very  healthy  country,  hardly  ever  any 
sickness  known.  The  winters  are  not  very 
cold;  not  much  snow;  the  wind  blows  some, 
but  not  hard  enough  to  do  any  damage.  This 
winter  has  been  delightful.  ^Vell,  as  it  is 
time  to  get  supper,  I  will  close.  If  this  es¬ 
capes  the  waste  basket  I  may  write  again. 
Will  some  of  the  readers  give  me  a  recipe  for 
making  chocolate  candy? 

a  farmer’s  daughter,  i.  M. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  :  I  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  seeds  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me 
last  year,  especially  the  melons.  I  planted 
them  with  great  care  and  manured  them  well 
and  when  they  bore  they  were  the  best  I  ever 
saw.  I  expect  you  have  forgotten  all  about 
me  as  you  have  so  many  other  little  friends. 
I  have  four  cows  to  milk  and  attend  to  and 
various  other  little  jobs.  I  bought  a  very 
nice  little  gun  about  Christmas,  and  now  I 
spend  all  my  spare  time  in  trying  to  kill  the 
hawks  which  are  very  numerous  around  here. 
My  brother  killed  a  very  large  one  this  morn¬ 
ing  with  his  rifle,  about  175  yards  off.  His 
rifle  is  a  five-shooter  and  carries  an  ounce  ball 
and  is  good  to  kill  anything  half  a  mile  away. 
My  two  doves  are  still  living  and  my  cat  is  as 
good  as  over  for  catching  mice.  If  you  could 
invent  any  way  to  help  me  to  capture  some 
hawks  I  should  be  very  grateful. 

HARRY  L.  HAYES. 


Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  is  sc  generally  dis 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  has  tii.s  atent  poisrt 
coursing  bis  veins.  The  tcimho  sufferings  en 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  be  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  cures  them,  aston* 
lshes  a  well  person.  The  wonderf  ul  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

In  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO^ 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

100  Doses  One  Dollar 


Inle 


Make  a  Start  in 

By  taking  hold  of  the  live  business  of  a  ‘.live 
house.  You  do  not  have  to  putin  capital,  but 
are  started  free.  Any  one  can  do  the  work. 
You  can  live  at  home  if  you  like.  Both  sexes, 
all  ages.  £1  per  hour  and  upwards  easily 
earned.  No  special  ability  or  training  needed. 
Let  us  show  you  all  at  once,  aud  then,  if  you 
don’t  take  hold,  why,  no  harm  is  done.  Ad¬ 
dress  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


1-WILLIAMS 


$93  Still  Hilt  Free ! 


We  want  one 
keep  in  their  homes 


person  in  every  village,  town  and  township,  to 

. . .  ..vmes  a  line  of  our  AliT  SAMPLES;  to  those 

who  will  keep  and  simply  show  these  samples  to  those  w'ho  call, 
we  will  send,  free,  the  very  best  Sewing  Machine  manufactured 
in  the  world,  with  all  the  attachments.  This  machine  is  made 
after  the  SINGER  patents,  which  have  expired.  Before  the  patents 
run  out,  this  style  machine,  with  the  attachments,  was  sold  for 
$1)3 ;  it  now  sells  for  8*>0  Header,  it  may  seem  to  you  the  most 
WONDERFUL  THING  ON  EAKTH,  but  you  can  secure  one  of 
these  machines  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  provided  your  application 
comes  in  first,  from  vour  locality,  and  if  you  will  keep  in  your 
home  and  show  to  those  who  call,  a  set  of  our  elegant  and  un- 
cqualcd  art  samples.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  show  these  sam¬ 
ples  for  more  than  two  months,  and  then  they  become  your 
own  property  The  art  samples  are  sent  to  you  ABSOLUTELY 
FKKE  of  cost.  How  can  we  do  all  this?— easily  enough !  We  often 
get  as  much  ns  000  or  $3,000  in  trade  from  even  a  small  place, 
after  our  art  samples  have  remained  where  they  could  be  seen  for 
a  month  or  two.  We  need  one  person  in  each  locality,  all  over 
the  country,  and  take  this  means  of  securing  them  at  once. 
Those  who  write  to  us  at  once,  will  secure,  FREE,  the  very  best 
Sewing  Machine  manufactured,  and  the  finest  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  works  of  high  art  ever  shown  together  in  America.  All 
particulars  FREE  by  return  mail.  Write  at  once;  a  postal  card 
on  which  to  write  to  its  will  cost  you  but  one  cent,  and  after  you 
know  all,  should  you  conclude  t.  go  no  further,  why  no  barm  is 
done.  Wonderful  as  it  seems,  you  need  no  capital— all  is  free. 

Address  at  once.  TRUE  Ic  CO.,  AUGUSTA,  MAINE. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num- 
bur  competing.  'Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
lur  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  5ohnsvillf.  agr>l  works. 

St.  Jolinsville,  Montgomery  Co..  New  York. 

No.-TvsesRlCHMOND 

CHAMPION 


FENCE 

MACHINE 


PEARCE’S  IMPROVED  AHOON 

.  iaassmssiSBSK^.v  vbrOad-CA8T 

SEED  SOWER 

Sfl'v-'pV-v.t  Sows  till  kinds  of  (.rain 
and  gr  ass  SEED.  4  acres 
Wheat  sown  by  walking 
.  i  1  mile  Will  do  5  times  as 
uiu::ir.  much  work  as  can  be  done 
T  :  by  hand,  and  heller  cork 
■  than  by  any  other  means 
Snldin  all  parts  OJthe  irorld 
Warranted  to  save  their 
cost  in  less  time  than  any 
,  other  farm  implement  yet 
’  introduced.  Price  $5.00. 

—  —  T-u —  — i - rrrw-1  Send  for  circular. 

UOODELL  CO.,  Sole  ManufV«.  ANT  RIM.  N.  H. 
or  Sale  by  The  Higganuin  Mtir.  Corporation, 
1 89  <fc  191  Water  St.,  NEW  VOKK. 

Lightning  Well  Machine  Makers. 

We  arc  the  largest  Manufacturers,— have  sunk 
529  ft.  in  1U  hours.  Our  Encyclopedia  ot  S00 
engravings  of  Well,  Wind-Mill,  Prospecting, 
w  Pumping  aud  Diamond  Pointed  Rock  Drill- 
A  ing  Machinery,  or  our  treatise  on  Natural  Gas 
1  A  win  be  mailed  for  25  ets.  Are  sueing  parties 
who  advertise  to  make  Hydraulic 
^machinery,  aud  their  customers  lor 
“  using. 

The  American 

Well  Works. 

:  Aurora.  III., 

'  U.  S.  A. 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Company, 
Box  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  Mass, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hay  Tedders, 

Horse  Bakes,  . 

Feed  Cnttcrs, 

Vegetable  Cutters, 
Reversible  Sulky  Plows, 

Bight  Hand  and  Side  Hill  Plows. 
Harrows,  Tobacco  Kidgers  tfc  Cultivators, 
Etc.,  etc.  Send  for  Circulais,  Price  List  and  Terms. 


It  is  theonlv  machine  using  wire  cable  for  tension. 
It  can  use  heavier  wire  than  any  other  machine 
made.  Can  make  fence  from  two  to  six  cables.  Can 
weave  a  picket  14  inch  in  diameter,  or  a  board  b 
inches  wide  without  changing  the  machine  in  any 
particular.  For  special  prices,  circulars,  etc., 

Address  WAV’AR  WORKS,  Richmond,  Ind. 
and  gctnl try. 

TUB  “STA-HTDA-H-D 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

Poultrv  Fencing. 


» 

<s 


”3 

<s 


<e 


Trade  Mark. 

Only  three-quarters  of  one  cent  per  square  foot  for  2 
n.  mesh.  No  1!)  Wire  Hatchers  Brooders.  Tarred 
Pap  r.  Drinking  Fountains.  Feed  Trays.  Ground 
Hone.  Beef  Scraps.  Oyster  Shells  Incubator  Sup¬ 
plies.  Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard.  Send  two 
cent  stamp  for  Catalogues.  Address 

BROCK  NEB  *fc  EVANS.  . 

28  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Orders  for 

Apply  to 


LIVE  Q1JA 11.  filled  promptly. 
B  F.  D WIGGINS.  m 

Shelbyville,  Tenn. 


RAISE  NO  MORE  WHEAT 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy,  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells. 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  Hirner,  Allentown.  Pa. 


ENTIRELY  NEW. 


THOROUGHBRED  Leeie,  and  Turkeys, 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds,  for  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BURR*  1  OCASSET,  MASS. 


JERSEY  RED,  POLAND-fHINA, 
Chester  White,  Berkshire  it  York¬ 
shire  Figs.  Southdown,  Cotswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lamba 
Seoteh  Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogs^ 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.PblU.Fa 


$5 


to  j$8  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  llollv.  Musi.. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 

Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  HIGGANUM  M’F  G  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  Higguniiin,  Conn,,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


nnmn  your  own 
ll  K  I  N  I  I  Meal, 

U  II  I  II  U  OysterShells, 

|  Graham  Flour  <£  Corn,  in  the 

CGHANDMILLYSY 

U)w  lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  Circularsand testimonials 
teat  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton,  Pa. 


$TEAM!  $IEAM 


f 


We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

A  Large  lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SOYS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


BAUCH’S  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  .L 

PHOSPHATE "WE 

'Si-nil  for  Prices,  Samples  and  all  Information. 
BAUGH  Jc  SONS  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Philadelphia. 


$25 


IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOT!  will  increase  Egg  pro- 
duction, strengthen  weak  aud  drooping  fowls  promote 
the  healthy  growth  of  all  varieties  of  poultry,  and  in- 
sure  fine  condition  and  smooth  plumage.  Ibis  is  no 
forcing  process;  you  simply  give  them  the  chemicals 
to  make  eggs,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  a  week 
for  each  fowl.  We  mail  packages  for  50e.  and  $1.  6  1b. 
boxes  and  25  lb.  kegs  delivered  to  freight  or  express 
Co.  for  $2  and  S0.25.  Ask  your  local  tradesman  or 
write  to  F.  C.  STUKTEVANT,  Hartford,  Conn. 


17  YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 

$23.00  and  $25.00. 

CASH  PHOSPHATE 

disc otot^in’ ’car  ’  £orBs. 

Analysis  Guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars  and  Ref¬ 
erences.  _  _  _  _  _ 

ARTHUR  S.  CORE, 

170  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 

100  Per  Cent  Increase 

IN  YOUR 

POTATO  CROP! 

The  only  cost  to  you  being  50  cents  for  method 
used  by  ma  for  Fifteen  Years. 

F.  WILLIAMS, 

239  Becket  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

WANTED.  Situation  as  Manager  on  Stock  or 
Dairy  Farm,  by  an  American.  Have  had  1j  years  ex- 

“"KuxYoYuAliVEBS,  MASS. 


Gray’s  Botanical 
Text-Books. 

At  once  the  Most  Complete  and  the  Best  Botanical 
Series  Published,  comprising: 

GRAY’S  How  Plants  Grow. 

GRAY’S  School  and  Field  Botany. 

GRAY’S  Manual  of  Botany. 

GRAYr’S  Lessons  and  Manual. 

GRAY’S  Structural  Botany. 

GOODALE’S  Physiological  Botany. 

COULTER’S  Manual  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
THE  SAME.  Tourist’s  Edition. 

GRAY  AND  COULTER’S  Manual  of  Western  Botany, 
and  many  others. 

Send  for  our  New  Descriptive  Pamphlet  of  Gray’s 
Bot/ nies,  containing  Portrait  and  Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author. 

Books  for  Introduction  or  Examination  furnished 
on  most  favorable  terms. 

I VI SON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

753-755  Broadway,  New  York. 

149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE  Ik  N.-Y. 

ENTERPRISE,  DILIGENCE, 
RESEARCH. 


THE  NEW 
I M  PR  OVER 

UNIVERSAL 

HATCHER. 

It  is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  heat  regulator 
and  t  he  only  moisture 
regulator  in  the  world. 
Batteries,  clocks,  and 
all  complications 
avoided.  Universal 
Hatcher  Co., 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y 


ORIGINAL  IN  ALLJTS  DEPARTMENTS. 

THE  LEADING  NATIONAL  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  WEEKLY  OF  AMERICA. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 

It  will  please  all  progressive  rural  people 
and  all  city  people  sensible  enough 
to  have  rural  tastes. 


From  Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y. 

‘The  fact  is,  you  are  doing  more  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  science  than  all  the 
experiment  stations  combined.” 

From  the  N  Y.  Times. 

'The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  way  of  experimenting,  than  all  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  put  together.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  1,  1888. 

“A  Capital  Cartoon. — To  represent  them 
as  ‘Literary  Experiment  Stations,’  each  with 
half  a  man,  projected  from  a  big  hole  in  the 
roof,  pulling  at  the  treasury  surplus,  while  a 
drove  of  hogs  and  long-geared  horned  cattle 
go  up  and  down  the  yard  seeking  what  they 
may  devour,  is  the  happy  thought  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  But  how  could  our  con¬ 
temporary  depart  so  far  from  its  habitual  at¬ 
titude  of  amiability,  at  the  risk  of  hurting  the 
feelings  of  politicians  who  steal  the  livery  of 
Agriculture  to  serve  their  selfish  ends,  and  of 
the  appropriation-professors  who  share  the 
spoil?  Be  careful,  kind-hearted  Brother 
Carman,  for— according  to  your  own  pictur¬ 
esque  showing — ‘there’s  a  Hatch  on!’  How¬ 
ever,  the  cartoon  is  ‘a  hit,  a  palpable  hit,’  by 
a  paper  which  during  its  nearly  50  years  of 
life  has  done  vastly  more  for  farming  than 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  laud-grant  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  whose  chief  business  is 
underdrainage  of  taxpayers.” 

From  the  Farm  Journal. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm 
weekly  in  the  world.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  World. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  country.” 

Specimen  Copies,  Posters,  Premium  Lists 
free.*  Price  ?>2.00  a  year.  In  clubs  ol  live 
or  over,  351.50. 

Considering  the  cost  of  its  publication,  the 
R.  N.-Y.  is  the  cheapest  agricultural 
paper  published. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

34  Park  Row,  N .  Y. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wlthin  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25 
Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

OK  •• 

agate  space . 

Preferred  positions . 25  Per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cent*. 


Best  in  the  world.  See  last  week’s  advertisement. 

Centennial  M’l’g  Co.,  Box  250,  Rye,  N.  V. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Fresh  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bone  and 
Fine  Bone  Meal,  Oyster  Shells,  etc. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass, 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  ot  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . <2  U0 

“  “  Six  months .  i-i® 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (izs.  oa.j 

France . . .  tr.) 

French  Colonies .  I-®3  (29ht  It-) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Kntered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
as  second  class  mall  matter.  _ 


IMS 


THE  RURAL 'NEW-YORKER. 


PERSONALS. 


SWALLOWED  A  SPIDER. 


“Uncle  Charley”  Hoag,  who  gave  Min¬ 
neapolis  its  name,  has  just  died  in  that  city  of 
old  age.  Hoag  was  a  school-teacher,  and 
combined  the  Indian  word  for  “water”  with 
the  Greek  word  for  “city.”  When  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  voted  on,  Hoag’s  combination  won  on 
the  first  ballot. 

Etta  Shattuck,  the  Nebraska  school  teach¬ 
er,  who  was  imprisoned  for  three  days  in  a 
haystack  at  the  time  of  the  great  January 
blizzard,  died  Monday.  Both  her  legs  below 
the  knees  had  been  amputated.  The  teacher 
who  spent  the  whole  night  fighting  death  to 
save  her  three  little  pupils  in  au  open  field, 
Louise  Royce,  had  a  part  of  one  foot  and  one 
hand  removed,  and  now  the  surgeons  have 
amputated  her  other  foot  just  below  the 
ankle.  A  fuud  of  about  $4,000  had  been 
raised  for  Miss  Shattuck,  and  subscriptions 
are  in  progress  for  Miss  Royce  and  Minnie 
Freeman,  who  saved  16  children  by  tying 
them  to  one  another  and  to  herself  and  lead- 
ing  them  three-quarters  of  a  mile  through  the 
storm. 

Lord  Stanley,  of  Preston,  w.ho  has  at  last 
been  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada 
alter  a  good  deal  of  shilly-shallying,  is  a  son 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  the  scholar,  poet 
and  statesman,  and  brother  of  the  present 
Earl,  to  whose  title  he  is  the  heir  presumptive. 
His  name  is  Frederick  Arthur  Stanley.  He 
was  born  in  London  in  1841,  entered  the  Gren¬ 
adier  Guards  from  Platon  and  was  retired  as 
colonel  in  1865.  He  has  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Preston  and  North  Lancashire. 
Since  1868  he  has  held  a  number  of  minor 
Cabinet  positions,  and  he  is  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  present  Cabinet.  He 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1886.  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley  is  a  popular,  rather  dull  man,  good  enough 
for  routine  work,  but  hardly  likely  to  set  the 
St.  Lawrence  on  fire. 

THF  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 


Some  of  our  folks  were  greatly  interested 
in  the  great  walking  match  which  was  held 
in  New  York  last  week,  home  of  our  young 
men  try  to  pass  as  “sports.”  They  read  the 
daily  papers  and  can  give  us  all  the  particu¬ 
lars  concerning  the  prize-fights  and  races. 
Some  of  them  are  farmers’  boys  too.  They 
spend  so  much  time  over  the  daily  papers  that 
they  can’t  get  around  to  the  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  and  books.  The  time  will  come  when 
their  farms  will  show  how  poor  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers  are  in  manure.  Well,  these  fellows  kept 
us  well  posted  on  this  race.  We  came  to  know 
all  the  walkers  by  name,  how  they  looked, 
what  they  ate  and  how  many  miles  they  trav¬ 
eled.  The  leader.  I  believe,  went  621  miles 
in  six  days.  Uncle  Jacob  listened  to  all  the 
records  carefully.  He  is  too  fat  to  succeed  as 
a  walker  himself,  but  he  thought  he  saw  a 
chance  in  this  match  to  give  us  a  little  in¬ 
struction  : 

“Der  vas  seferal  boints  about  dot  valkiug 
match  dot  vas  wort  remembering.  Dere  vas 
a  man  dot  trafolled  621  miles  mitin  six  days. 
Dot  proofs  dot  beeble  don’t  know  what  dey 
can  do  till  dey  vos  dry.  Dot  vas  a  lesson  to 
dot  man  dot  vas  agustomed  to  sit  right  down 
und  gif  up  when  someding  a  leedle  extra  hard 
vas  gome  around.  If  dot  feller  dot  run  mit 
dot  raze  bad  giffen  up  den  some  Oder  feller 
would  have  daken  out  der  brize.  Dis  world 
vas  noding  but  shust  a  big  raze.  Most  effery- 
body  gets  a  good  enough  start,  but  it  vasn’t 
so  much  der  start  as  it  vas  der  hanging  on  mit 
dot  start  after  it  vas  started  dot  vins  der 
brize.  It  vas  alvays  der  man  dot  hangs  on  to 
der  main  chance  mit  his  hands  und  his  feet 
und  his  teeth  dot  comes  out  mit  der  brize. 
Anoder  ting  dot  we  learns  mit  dot  raze  vas 
der  fact  dot  der  man  dot  vin  vas  dake  goot 
care  off  his  feet  He  vas  vear  boots  dot  vas 
big  enough  for  him  und  vas  not  dry  und  vear 
boots  dot  vas  too  schmall  shust  so  dot  beeble 
would  say  dot  his  feet  vas  schmall  und  delle- 
gate  Dese  fellers  mit  schmall  feet  vas  all 
right  mit  dere  blace,  but  dey  vas  notcofer  der 
ground  like  dein  fellers  dot  gifs  dere  feet  blen- 
ty  off  room.  Anoder  ting  vas  der  vay  dot 
feller  vas  eat  his  meals.  He  vas  not  eat  so 
much,  but  what  he  vas  eat  vas  full  of  goot 
strength  und  easy  to  digest.  Goot  food  vas 
der  segret  of  many  tings  dot  Oder  beeble  calls 
luck.  Der  vas  blenty  off  men  dot  tinks  dey 
must  eat  a  barrel  full  of  food  ven  a  quart 
would  do  deni  blenty  off  good.  Dose  men  vas 
do  noting  but  gultivate  der  stomach.  Gulti- 
vation  off  der  stomach  vas  first-rade  mit  ani¬ 
mals  dot  vas  to  make  milk  und  beef,  but  a 
man  vas  intended  for  sometiug  better  dan  dot 
W0I'k-”  _ SMALL  PICA. 

gUv-ertisfiig. 


SPRAYING 


to  destroy  insects  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  perfect  Fruit- 

«...  ■  - . - For  full  directions  and  out- 

ills  lor  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom  cash  prices 

FRUIT  TREES 


A  Novel  hut  Marvelous  Cure  for  Malaria. 

“Malaria?” 

“Yes,  malaria.” 

“No  sir.  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  malaria 
than  I  am  of  you,”  and  as  the  speaker  was  at 
least  ten  inches  taller  than  the  reporter,  and 
proportionately  broader,  his  fear  of  that 
dread  malady  was  probably  not  excessive. 

“I’ve  had  malaria,  and  I’ve  been  cured.” 

“Yes,  but  a  man  can  have  malaria  more 
than  once.’ 

“Not  if  he  is  cured  the  way  I  was.  About 
ten  years  ago  I  was  living  in  Indiana,  in  Vigo 
county,  near  Terra  Haute.  In  those  days  a 
man  was  regarded  as  a  stranger  until  he  had 
drauk  about  a  gallon  of  whiskey  and  quinine, 
and  shaken  down  his  bedstead  three  or  four 
times  with  the  ague.  I  had  a  rather  reticent 
nature,  and  I  suppose  it  took  the  climate  long¬ 
er  to  get  acquainted  with  me  than  it  did  the 
ordinary  run  of  men.  For  I  had  to  drink 
about  a  barrel  of  whiskey  and  take  whole 
pounds  of  quinine  before  I  could  get  strong 
enough  even  to  shake  myself,  let  alone  a  bed.  ’ 

“How  was  I  cured?” 

“Well  it  was  a  novel  cure.  I  boarded  with 
a  Mrs.  Dennis,  who  told  me  she  could  cure  me 
if  I  would  take  her  medicine.  Finally  I  agreed. 
She  brought  a  towel  and  bound  it  around  my 
head  so  I  could  not  see;  then  she  brought  a 
glass  of  water,  and  told  me  to  take  my  dose, 
and  immediately  swallow  the  water. 

The  dose  tasted  like  a  little  ball  of  dust,  and 
as  it  was  going  down  I  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  my 
throat,  as  if  it  had  been.scratcbed. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Dennis  brought  a 
little  box  and  showed  me  her  medicine.  It 
was  a  big,  hairy,  black  spider,  alive,  and  the 
mate  to  the  one  I  had  swallowed  the  day  be¬ 
fore.” 

The  medicine  this  gentleman  took  for  ma¬ 
laria,  may  have  been  effective,  but  few  would 
care  to  try  the  remedy.  Nor  is  there  any  ne¬ 
cessity  for  it: 

Malaria  is  a  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood 
produced  by  bad  air  and  water,  which  enter 
the  blood  channels  through  the  stomach  and 
lungs  and  other  ways,  and  produce  injurious 
effects  on  the  liver  and  kidneys.  It  is  cured 
by  putting  the  liver  and  kidueys  in  perfect, 
healthy  working  order.  The  drugs  ordinarily 
used  for  such  purposes  frequently  do  quite  as 
much  harm  as  good,  and  leave  the  system  in 
an  enfeebled  condition. 

The  certain  and  harmless  remedy  for  malaria 
is  Warner’s  safe  cure  which  puts  the  liver  and 
kidneys  in  healthy  action,  when  the  poison  is 
carried  out  of  the  system,  and  the  serious  effects 
it  engenders,  passaway.  J.  M.  Booth,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. ,  under  date  of  March  28th,  1887, 
writes: — “One  year  ago  I  had  the  malaria-had 
had  it  more  or  less  for  ten  years.  I  stopped 
all  other  medicines  and  took  Warner’s  safe 
cure,  and  it  cured  me.  This  country  is  famous 
for  malaria,  and  I  know  Warner’s  safe  cure 
will  cure  it.  ” 

People  who  live  in  malarious  localities  will 
find  Warner’s  safe  cure  a  specific  against  con¬ 
tracting  this  disease.  The  malarial  poison  can 
find  no  entrance  to  the  system,  if  the  liver 
and  kidneys  are  kept  in  healthy  action. 

The  gentleman  who  swallowed  the  spider, 
concludes  his  narrative  in  the  New  York  Mail 
and  Express,  by  saying: — 

“I  was  effectually  cured,  but  I  wonldn’t  take 
another  dose  of  that  medicine  to  save  niy  life.” 


Send  20  cents  for  a  package  of  Flush, 
5  Silk,  Satin,  and  Velvet  for  Fatch- 


to  F.  O.  YVeiioskky,  1’rovidence,  It.  I. 


FRFF  To  introduce  our  MAGIC  BALM 
■  **"»  we  will  give  away  10,000  bottles.  Ifyou 
want  one,  send  12  Cents  for  postage,  &c.  Will 
grow  a  moustache  in  20  days,  full  heard  In  30. 
Address,  F.  ().  W KIIOSKKY,  I'rovidence,  It.  I. 


The  Largest  Creamery  in  Penn., 


The  Largest  Creamery  in  the  United  States 

The  Rig  Foot,  I1L,  Creamery  Is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  Creamery  In 
this  country  or  the  world.  TIIE  PRODUCT  OF  1887  WILL  REACH 

$200,000.00. 

The  patrons  are  Paid  27  Cents  for  cream  equal  to  a  pound  of  butter.  It 

tm  the  Cooley  System  of  Cream  Gathering. 

The  Largest  Creamery  in  New  England  Is  run  by  D.  Whiting  &  Son, 

MPFIITC  for  Cooley  Cream 

w  L  H  I  O  equal  to  a  pound  of  butter 

28  CENTS  Per  Pound. 


Wilton,  N.  II. 
Patrons  receive 


is  the  Troy  Creamery, 
patrons  are  now  paid 

A  full  line  of  Butter  Factory  Supplies,  Including  Engines,  Boilers,  Cream  Vats,  Churns, 
Workers  Ac.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free  to  purchasers. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


SglNATlO^ 


Ql  Every  part 

a  S|  rout; 

I  Practical 
'  Tool. 


Intelligence  ia  knowing  a  good  thing  when 
you  see  it ;  Wisdom  is  getting  it. 

A,  Nail  Puller;  It,  Monkey 
Wrench  and  Vise ;  C,  Hammer ;  A 
1),  large  Gas  Pliers;  K,  Pincers; 

F,Wire  Cutter;  G -small  Gas  Pliers; 

11,  Nut  Cracker.  For  farmers,  doc 
tors,  horsemen.  Every-  family  needs 
it— city  or  country.  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware  trade.  If  your  dealer  is  out, 
we  will  send  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

Tools,  10  inch,  weight  l}4  lbs.,  S>1 .25. 

13  in.,  weight  2'4  lbs,  IS  1 .50.  Polished,  25  cents  extra. 
MODEL.  iUFu.  CO,  15)5  Huntingdon  St.  Philu.  Pa, 


BEST  CAST  STEEL, 

Patent  Applied  for. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


The  New 
American 


ROLLER  ORGAN 

a.  is  operated  similar  to  the  finest  French  Music  Boxes  and 
PLAYS  2(>0  TUNES,  from  a  waltz  to  a  hymn,  with 
perfect  tiinennd  time.  Gives  better  satisfaction  than 
A  HUNDRED  DOLLAR  PARLOR  ORCAN 
and  ten  tunes  more  pleasure.  This  Organ  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  musical  instruments  and  the  grandest  and  most 
marvellous  instrumentever  pro-  CAGDCn  MIICIP 
sented  to  the  public.  It  plays  OrAU  FI  L.  \J  IYIU0IU1 

MARCHES,  WALTZES,POLKAS,  JIGS,  REELS, 

Opera  Selections,  Popular  Songs,  Church  music,  as  well 
as  any  organ.  Nothing  grander,  or  combining  so  many 
features  can  be  found  in  French  or  Swiss  Music  Boxes,  cost¬ 
ing  $H0.  WE  WANT  A  SPECIAL  AGENT, 
EITHER  SEX.  IN  EVERY  LOCA  LlTY.aud 
OFFER  SUCH  INDUCEMENTS  THAT 
EARNEST  WORKERS  CANNOT  FAIL  TO 
MAKE  SI  00  TO  §300  PER  MONTH.  When 
you  order  a  sample  instru-  Prion  H n I w  bjw  flnll'ire 
ment  get  Special  Terms.  llluC  Ullljf  Ola  UUIlulo, 

.  „  .  in  BEAUTIFULLY  CARVEI)  CASES  with 

music.  Send  for  one.  It  will  fill  you  with  astonishment  find  delight.  If  you  want  it  sent  C.O.D.  send  when  you 

WORLD  M’F’G  CO.  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


TREES 


orKINu  PLANTING. 

We  offar  the  largest  and  mostcom- 
—  plete  general  stock  in  the  U.  S.,  be- 
Frnit <fc  Ornamental,  sides  many  Novelties. Catalogues 
sent  to  all  regular  customers, free. 
To  others:  No.  1,  Fruits,  10c. ;  No.  2, 
Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illustrated, 
15c.-,  No.  3,  Strawberries;  No.  4, 
Wholesale;  No.  6.  Roses.  Free. 


ROSES 

nninr  t/llirp  Wholesale;  No.  6.  Roses.  Free. 

GRAPE  VINES  ELLWAAlGER  &  BARRY 

MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER, New  York. 
Rift  tlxira.Enr,y  ?,ack  <:'U>  CARMAN.  All 

Wl  U  the  best  new  and  old  sorts  of  plants  and  trees  at 
D  C  D  D I C  Q  fair  prices  for  pedigree  stock.  Catalogue 
BbnniU  Free.  Hale  Bros.  bo. Glastonbury, Conn 


S  SEND  FOR  (J 

E  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  A. 

i>  CHOICE  SELECT  SEEDS,!' 

Grown  for  us  with  great  care. 

8  HIGG1NUM  M’N’F’G  COR.,  « 

^  180  Water  8t.,  New  York  City.  XI 

8  Successors  to  It.  H.  ALLEN  Co.  E 

Over  6,000,000  people  use 

tFWvre.SEEpy 

M .  F  E  R  R  Y&C  0. 

I  r  are  admitted  to  be 

I * "'MSk The  LARCEST 

seedsmen 

‘  in  the  world.. 

I  D.Jl.FERRY&Co’s 

I  Illustrated,  Lie- 
I  ecriptiveiil’riced 

SEED  - 
ANNUAL 

For  1888 

Will  be  mailed 
FREEtoALL 
applicants,  and  to 
last  season’s  custo¬ 
mers  without  ordering  it. 
Invaluable  to  all.  Everyone 
Bring  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seeds  should  send  for 
It  Address  D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO.,  Detroit.  Mleb. 


GARDEN 

FIELD 


SEEDS™*. 

Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  Everywhere 
acknowledged  the  Best.  Bfctr Headquarters 
American  Grams  Seeds.  Orders  with  Cash 
filled  at  lowest  market  price.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
IKstab.  1838.1  J.  M.  McCullough’s  8ons,  Cincinnati, Q. 


nREERS 

U  CARDEN 

CALENDAR 

Jubilee  Edition,  1888. 

Established  1 838.  In  cele¬ 
brating  our  golden  anniver¬ 
sary,  we  will  make  a  present 
of  one  packet  of  Dreer’s 
Golden  Cluster  Wax 
Rean  to  every  one  who 
mentions  this  paper  and  re¬ 
mits  1 5c.  in  stamps  to  cover 
cost  of  finest  catalogue  ever 
issued  of  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  and  every  garden 
requisite,  containing  two 
colored  plates  and  hundreds 
of  engravings.  Concise  direc¬ 
tions  for  cultivation.  Valu¬ 
able  to  all  who  plant  seeds. 
HENRY  A.  ORKER, 
714  Chestnut  St.,  Pliilada. 


A 

most 
Complete 
Beautiful 

'CATALOGUE 

Mailed  FREE 

application.  Send  for  it. 


PRICES  REED 

516  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


IOWA 


Grown  in  IOWA,  the  garden  spot 
of  the  U.  S.,are  best  matured  and 
give  beat  results.  New  Catalogue 
Free.  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines 


MITH^SEED  catalogue 

IIBIi  -  FOR  1888- 

NOW  READY. 


(MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL 
APPLICANTS. 
TUpon  receipt  of  price,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Collections  will  be 
mailed  POST  PAID:- 
Free  Flowering  Annuals,  8  packets  25c., 
1 0  packets  50C.,  35  packets  (New  Moon  Flower  in - 
eluded)  $|  .00:  Vegetable  Seeds,  12  packets 
50C.,  25  packets  ( New  Got  den  Cluster  Wax  Foie  Beans 
included) $l .00;  12  Choice  Summer  Flower¬ 
ing  Bulbs  ( Golden  Banded  Lily  of  Japan  included) 
81.00.  CFThe  Above  Our  own  Selection, 
but  all  Different  Varieties.  Mention  paper. 

WM.  H.  SMITH,  SEEDSMAN, 
\OI8  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


vttUo  rRtfc  1  WMLU.  have  it.  Best 
^  W  variotios,  all  tested,  at  low  prices. 
COLE  &  BRO..  Seedsmen.  PELLA,  IOWA. 


LARGE  GARDEN  GUIDF7 

FREETOALL  You  8hould 


600  ACRES. 


13  GREENHOUSES. 


TREESffiPUNTS 

We  offer  for  the  Springtrade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed, 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue.  Spring  of  1888,  mailed  free.  Established  1862. 

BLOOMINGTONi  PH(ENIXNURSERY 

611)5  £1  TITTLE  k  CO.  Proprietor*,  BLOOBISGTON. ILL 


Faust's  Special  Dollar  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
for  1888:  35  full-sized  packets  of  the  Choicest  and 
Newest  Vegetable  Seeds  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00. 

Our  Grand  Pansy  Collection  of  10  Finest  Varieties 
(one  packet  each)  postpaid  for  40  cents. 

Pearl  Collection  of  Popular  Flower  Seeds:  11  packets 
of  the  most  easily  grown  varieties  postpaid  fo  r  25  cts. 

Ruby  Collection,  comprising  16  packets  of  Rare 
and  Beautiful  .Flower  Seeds,  Petunias,  Balsams, 
Pinks,  etc.,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents.  Our  seeds 
are  put  up  in  illustrated,  lithographed  packets,  with 
full  culture  directions  on  each.  Catalogues  Free. 

1.  V.  F111ST,  “5 IgJ1  #5r*sf.*" Philadelphia, h. 
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THE  mmt  «iW<  fORKIR. 


“Ah,  Pat,  my  friend,  they  tell  me, 

You’ve  donned  the  matrimonial  chain; 

All  fools  are  thus  not  dead,  I  see.” 

“No,  sir,”  said  Pat,  "you  still  remain.” 

—Boston  Budget. 

Mistress:  “Did  you  put  the  coal  on  the 
stove,  Bridget?”  New  Importation:  “I  didj 
Mum,  but  it  will  be  sum  toime  before  it  gits 
hot,  further  fire’s  out.” — Tid-Bits. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things  —  mules  are 
facts. —  West  Point  Star. 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  a  young  lady  ecstatically, 
“wouldn’t  it  be  lovely  to  paint  those  flowers?” 
*“No,  dear,”  responded  another,  “they  look 
nice  enough  without  being  painted.” — Pitts¬ 
burg  Dispatch. 

WAiTER(to  departing  guest) :  “Do  you  know, 
sir,  that  you  remind  me  very  forcibly  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  capture  of  Grenada?”  De¬ 
parting  guest:  “How  so?”  Waiter:  “You  give 
no  quarter.” — Life. 

Out  West  they  claim  that  corn  is  king.  We 
know  very  often  that  our  corn  is  a-ching, — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Rich  Old  Siren  (who  has  caught  a  young 
husband):  “We  must  pass  our  honeymoon, 
darling,  in  New  York,  and  then  travel  in 
Europe.”  Husband:  “Certainly,  business  be¬ 
fore  pleasure.” — Town  Topics. 

She  stoops  to  conquer. — The  washerwoman. 
— Puck. 

The  rabit  is  timid,  but  no  cook  can  make  it 
quail — Puck. 

At  a  Wagner  performance.  Conductor: 
“Sh  I-schtop  !  De  piece  vas  gongluded.”  Von 
Blutwurst:  “Ve  haf  schtopped.  You  vas 
geeping  time  mit  dot  thunder  storm  outside, 
ain’t  it  ?” — Life. 

Ptellattwu*)! 

WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  Pa. 

GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

"Greatest  offer^NowAyoO^ime 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tests,  Coffees  and  Bakin. 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Rand  or  Moss  Rose  China 

_  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 

Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's Dictionary.  For  particulars  address 

2 ’HE  OKEA'f  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
.Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  SL,  New  York. 


DAIRY 

AND 

FAMILY 

SCALE. 


S  AGENTS 
WANTED 


BUTTER 

SALTING 

Attachment 


The  only  scale  Capacity 

with  which  oz-  ^ 

Butter  can  be  240  Pounds 
I  weighed  and  salted  at  one  op- 
I  eration,  and  t cithout  figuring 
1 63P-  Every  scale  warranted. 
I  MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  Mfg.C# 
POULTNEY.  Vermont 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  80  to  8,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  8team  Drilling  ana 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  80  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  ,25 
to  *40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Send  4  cents  in 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  D.  Addkess, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  New  York, 

TJTTT  T  ‘RT'WfJQ  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Ell- 
DULiLi  Him  1X15  rich  Patent  Bull  Ring. 
Sample  2hj  Inch,  by  mall,  30  cents.  Address  Ellrich 
Hardware  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plantsvllle,  Ct. 

RIDING  or  WALKING  STEEL  CULTIVATORS 

With  Double  Row  Corn 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
i  complete  in  one  machine. 

\  Crowned  with  MedoU 
I  alnee  1879. 

KINO  of  the  COEN  FIELD 

I  Thousands  in  use  giving 
'  entire  satisfaction. 

Agent*  wonted.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  Name  this  paper 

1IENCII  A  DKOMGOLD, 
York,  Pa. 

Hedge  Plants. 

Nothing  adds  to  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  premises  as  do  well 
kept  hedges.  We  offer  over  half 
a  million  Splendid  Hedge  Plants, 
Osage  Orange,  Honey  Locust,  Ar¬ 
bor  Vitae,  N orway  Spruce,  etc.  A  Iso 
everything  in  the  Seed,  Flower, 
Fruit  and  Tree  line.  A  valuable 
catalogue  containing  136  pages  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  free. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


10  CENTS  (sliver)  pays  for  your  address  In  the 
"Agent’s  Directory,”  which  goes  whirling  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  you  will  get  hundreds  of  samples, 
circulars,  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  from 
those  who  want  agents.  You  will  get  lots  of  mail 
matter  and  good  reading  free,  and  will  be  Well 
Pleased  with  the  small  investment.  List  containing 
names  sent  to  each  person  answering  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  T.  D.  CAMPBELL,  Box  182,  Boyleston,  Ind. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


No.  4. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MILK  WAGON. 


A  FEW  FLOWERS  WORTHY  OF  GENERAL  CULTURE. 

If  you  desire  a  Fascinating  Garden,  permanently  beautiful,  send  for  our  Book 
“A  FEW  FLOWERS  WORTHY  OF  GENERAL  CULTURE,”  the  former  editions  of 
which  have  elicited  much  praise. 

THE  PRESENT  EDITION  contains  22  pages,  and  the  articles  are  new  and  inter¬ 
esting.  It  contains  ICO  Illustrations  of  actual  Garden  Scenes,  specially  prepared. 

Among  the  papers  are:  “Lillies  Speak  for  Themselves,”  “A  Garden 
Party,”  “A  Talk  about  Roses,”  “Hardy  Plants  and  Modes  of  Arrang¬ 
ing  Them,”  Some  Beauties  in  Their  Native  Wilds,”  “The  Rock  Garden,” 
“Tropical  Effects  With  Hardy  Plants,”  and  other  original  articles. 

It  will  be  mailed,  bound  in  durable,  flexible  covers,  including  OUR  CATA¬ 
LOG  UE,  for  Fit  ty  Cents,  or  its  Leather,  for  Seventy-five  Cents,  and  the  price 
paid  will  be  allowed  on  the  first  order  for  Plants. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  the  Largest  Descriptive  List  of 
f  '  Hardy  Plants  in  America,  mailed  for  Ten  Cents  in  stamps.  OUR  LOW-PRICED 
i  0  '  COLLECTIONS  of  valuable,  well-grown  Plants  sent  FREE. 

|  MUSA  ENSETE  (The  Great  Abyssinian  Banana)  Is  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  the 
best  plant  known  for  producing  a  tropical  effect  in  garden  or  lawn.  We  have  a 
large  and  almost  exclusive  stock,  which  we  now  offer  at  very  low  prices. 

I*.  A.  ELLIOTT  CO.,  64  sixth  street,  Pittsburgh,  pa. 

GLADIOLI,  DAHLIAS,  LILIES,  IRISES,  BEGONIAS,  etc  .do! 

WO  It  spring  planting. 

Roozen’s  handsome,  Illustrated,  complete  Catalogue  of  BULBS  for  Spring  Plant¬ 
ing,  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  Free  to  all  applicants. 

ORDER  YOUR  BULBS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 

Please  order  early,  as  ALL  ORDERS  ARE  FILLED  ON  THE  EXTENSIVE  FARMS  of 

Messrs.  ANT.  R00ZEN  &  SON,  Overveen,  Holland, 

Where  all  the  Bulbs  offered  are  grown. 

We  pay  all  charges  as  far  as  N.  Y.  City  for  U.  S„  and  Toronto  for  Canada. 
Address  the  SOLE  AGENT  for  U.  S,  and  CANADA, 

J.  TER  KIJILE,  31  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City. 

P.  O.  Box  2494  Telephone  Call,  160  Pearl. 


TWO!  111 


FRESH 

PLANTS 


I  say  do  you  want  fresh  plants  direct  from  the  grower  at  low  prices?  New 
and  old  varieties  Strawberries,  Raspberries.  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Currants 
etc.  Don’t  fail  to  see  description  of  Carmlkel  Strawberry,  the  latest  of  all 
and  Introduced  by  me.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Write  for  estimate  before 
placing  your  order.  Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  W.  REID,  liortioxiltxirlet, 

Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


IN  WAY  AND 
How  to 

Grow  _  _ 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


RARE  TREES,  SHRUBS, 

AND  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


ROSES, 


And  Other 

_  _  _ _ _ _  y  I*  n  i  t  H 

Yew  EDITibN~sent  for  10  cents  or  10  names  of  Fruit  Growers. 

PUTNEY  &  WOODWARD,  Br«  wood,  N.  Y. 


S3?~Our  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  catalogue 
containing  all  the  desirable  novelties  and  a  full 
list  of  Standard  Seeds,  mailed  Fkke  on  application. 

HSfCur  Farm  Seed  Catalogue  is  the  only  cata¬ 
logue  published  in  America  devoted  exclusively  to 
Farm  Seeds.  Also  Fnxp  on  application.  Address, 
and  mention  this  paper. 


NORTHERN 

GROWN 


SEEDS 


NORTHRUP,  BRASLAN  & 


GOODAVIN  CO., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MAN"UTACTUE.ED  BY- 


NEW  buckeye  sunbeam  cultivator 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

Established  1854. 


WITH 

PIVOTED 

PARALLEL 

BEAMS. 


With  METAL 
WHEELS  and 
SPRINGS  at 

Ends  of  BEAMS. 


This  Cultivator  has  the  rear  ends  of  the  beams  pivoted  to  a  Cross-head,  to  which  the 

Shovel  Standards  ace  attached  and  a  secondary  beam  or  rod  pivoted  to  the  coupling  in 

front,  and  to  the  Cross-head  in  the  rear,  by  which  the  Shovels  are  carried  parallel  with  the 

axle,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  them  In  being  moved  sidewise.  The  springs  at  the  front  end  ol 
the  beams  supports  them  when  in  use,  and  enables  the  operator  to  move  them  easily  from  side  to  side 
and  assists  in  raising  when  he  wishes  to  hook  them  up,  while  turning  at  the  end  of  the  row.  We  attach 
these  Beams  also  to  our  Riding  and  Tongneless  Cultivators.  This  Cultivator  has  no  equal  in 
the  market,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  any  farmer  who  sees  it.  We  also  manufacture  th@ 


market,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  any  farmer  wno  sees  it.  we  also  manufacture 

BUCKEYE  DRILL.  BUCKEYE:  SEEDER,  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  HAY  RAKES. 
Branch  Houses Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
•an  Francisco,  Cal.  *«*Send  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 


and 


P.  P.  MAST  6c  CO.;  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO* 


HOME  STUDY-ON  THE  FARM. 

ISAAC  PITMAN,  the  famous  Inventor 
Is  now  75— active  as  ever— has  two  worthy 
business  is  vast.  We  supply  all  their  books.  The 
“Teacher”— the  best  guide  to  the  art— 20c.  Address 

PHONETIC  DEPOT,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


‘oTASS-jh,.  !  JEWELL  GRAPE 

rthysons.  Their  I  and  productive.  Free  fr< 


I 


The  earliest  and  best  mar- 
•  ket  grape  known.  Hardy 
productive.  Free  from  rot  and  mildew.  Sold 
ly  26  at  20  cents  per  pound  wholesale.  Price  $2.00 
__jh.  “Send  for  circular  ” 

STAYMAN  &  BLACK,  Leavenworth,  Kan 


Jul; 

eac 


ISLAND:  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum.Impor- 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from,  weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, makeprices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  «fc  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percberon  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horses. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 


Tmi . 

dim SH 

cl  i  _ _ w 


Send  forCir- 1 
cular.  | 
Manufact’d  by 


ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break- 
‘age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane’s 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable) 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES. 

„  pte  9  the  customer 

keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

DARNELL’S  !jj  fllRRflWER 

paient  |&  MARKER 


Gauge^^*^  Opens 

adjust  ablr.^^^  B1  bbJUB better  row  in' 
to  all  ine'iuau5^^/  IWBfeither  soft  or  hard 
Ities  of  ground.  ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  f urroTT. 
Marks,  any  width  from  2^  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
>  mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

‘‘Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business;  la 
well  made  and  will  last  for  y^KTs.”J.S.Collin8yMoort9towrx,N.J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  immense."  E. L. Coy , Pres.  Wath.Co.(N,  T.)  Agr. Society 

Hilt  nmi^UTm  Manufact’r,  Moo  res  town* 

cWiUUUunltN  Burlington  Co., 


‘‘OSGOOD" 

U.  S.  Standard  Scales. 

Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.  Fully  warran¬ 
ted.  3  TO  N  $35 
Other  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low.  Illus¬ 
trated  book  free. 


Agents  well  paid 


OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y- 


40  MOLES 

CAUGHT  IN  ONE  SEASON, 

15  IN  FIVE  I)A  YS,  BY  THE 

PERFECTION  MOLE  TRAP. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and 
Testimonials.  Dealers  and  Agents 
supplied. 

ADDRESS 

JOHN  F.  TURNER, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


CHALLENGE 


bWIND  MILLS  never  blow 
a  it  down,  a  record  no  other 


111  can  show.  Sent  on  80  J 
days’  trial.  Also  feed  grind-  J 
ers,  shellers,  pumps,  ate.  J 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues  1 
free.  Challing*  Wind  1 
Mill  and  F**d  Mill  Co.,  1 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.  || 


Hr-.- 


CHAMPION  ^BALING  PRESSES. 


Bales  one  to  two  tons 
au  hour.  Loads  10 
to  15  tons  in  car 


Easy  on.  man  and 
beast. 


Bell  rings  when 
to  drop  in  the 
partition  block. 

Address  FAMOUS  MFG. 


ggpgj 

8end  for 
Circulars 
with  Prlces.J 

CO.,  Quincy, 


SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


BUCKEYE 

Junior 

LAWN 
MOWER 


Made  in 
Four 

Sizes :  10,  12, 

14  and  16  inch 
cut.  "*  Most  reliable 
Mower  in  use  Easy 
to  ivork.  Strong 


and  Durable. 

Also manufactur ers  of  the  Buckeye  Hose  Reel 
and  I, awn  Sprinkler,  Iron  Turbine  Wind  En¬ 
gines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Buckeye 
Iron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST,  F00S  &  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


ANDERSONVILLE  VIOLETS. 


Copyrighted  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker , 
All  rights  reserved. 
chapter  XVIII.  ( Continued .) 


Little  Nellie  was  badly  frightened.  Her 
finger  went  up  to  her  mouth,  and  the  little 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  the  brute  lowered  up¬ 
on  her.  Aunt  Jinny  did  her  best  to  reach  the 
spot,  but  she  was  old  and  stiff.  She  hobbled 
on  with  a  firm. clutch  at  her  stick,  and  shouted 
'  as  best  she  could : 

“Letgodat  chile— drop  dat  yo’  po’  white 
trash.” 

The  man  pointed  his  gun  directly  at  the  old 
woman. 

“Fall  back  nigger,”  he  growled,  “or  I’ll  blow 
ye  inter  rags.  ” 

Aunt  Jinny  never  halted,  but  pushed  on 
right  up  to  the  face  of  the  gun. 

“Drop  that  gun,  Bob  Glenn,  or  I’ll  blow  the 
daylight  right  through  yer  head!” 

It  was  a  man’s  voice,  sharp  and  clear  as  a 
bell.  The  dog-owner  seemed  to  know  it  well, 
for  he  dropped  his  gun  in  an  instant  and  turned 
his  face  savagely  toward  the  speaker. 

Jack  Foster  stood  in  his  wagon,  one  hand 
holdmg  the  reins  and  the  other  pointing  a 
bright  revolver.  It  was  he  that  Nellie  had 
seen  down  the  road. 

“Pick  up  that  gun  and  put  it  in  my  wagon,” 
said  Jack  sternly.  “You  know  me,”  he  said, 
as  the  man  hesitated.  “I  always  do  just  what 
I  say  I  will,  and  I’d  just  as  soon  shoot  you  as 
eat.”  N 

The  man  sullenly  picked  up  his  weapon  and 
carried  it  to  the  wagon. 

“Now  clear  out.  If  you  want  that  gun 
again  come  up  to  my  house,  and  if  you  come 
inside  mv  gate  I’ll  shoot  you  without  warning.” 

Bob  Glenn  seemed  to  feel  after  this  speech 
that  he  might  just  as  well  bid  his  gun  a  long 
farewell.  He  gave  one  last  glance  at  it  and 
then  slunk  into  the  woods  like  a  whipped  cur. 
His  sting  had  been  taken  from  him.  He  was 
no  longer  dangerous. 

Jack  put  his  pistol  back  into  his  pocket,  and 
got  out  of  the  wagon  to  speak  a  word  to  little 
Nellie.  The  poor  little  girl  was  crying  bitter¬ 
ly.  She  had  been  badly  frightened.  Aunt 
Jir.ny  sat  on  the  ground  holding  the  baby  in 
her  arms  and  rocking  to  and  fro  with  her. 

“Nebber  mine,  lille  honey,”  she  muttered, 
“he  done  gone  away  now,  I  reckon.  Yo’  pappy 
he  come  mighty  soon  now,  sho’  nuff.” 

“Don’t  cry  now  little  girl,”  said  Jack,  as  he 
knelt  on  the  grass  beside  her.  Jack  had  al¬ 
ways  loved  children,  though  of  late  years,  in 
his  silent  and  solitary  life,  he  had  seen  but  few 
of  them. 

Little  Nellie  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled 
through  her  tears.  She  sprang  away  from 
Aunt  Jinny  and  put  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  kissed  him. 

“I  know  you,”  she  said  eagerly.  “You  are 
the  man  who  didn’t  shoot  my  papa.  I  heard 
papa  and  mamma  talk  about  you,  and  I  love 
you.” 

She  kissed  him  again,  and  at  the  touch  of  her 
lips  Jack  felt  all  the  bitter  feeling  he  had  held 
toward  John  Rockwell  pass  from  his  heart. 

That  kiss  came  into  his  lonely  life  like  a  beam 
of  sunshine  into  a  prisoner’s  cell.  He  drew  the 
dear  little  thing  close  to  him  and  kissed  her 
again  and  again  until  she  dried  her  eyes  and 
laughed  merrily.  Jack  placed  her  on  the  seat 
by  his  side,  and  even  helped  Aunt  Jinny  into 
the  wagon. 

They  drove  on  and  reached  the  gate  just  as 
Nellie  and  Sol  came  hurrying  down  from  the 
house  to  seek  for  the  wanderers.  Nellie  had 
missed  the  little  girl  shortly  after  she  started 
from  the  house.  Jack  Foster  told  the  story  in 
a  few  words.  He  handed  the  little  girl  down 
to  her  mother  and  after  a  short  conversation, 
gathered  up  his  reins  to  drive  on.  Nellie  no¬ 
ticed  how  her  little  girl  clung  to  him,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  his  face  had  lost  that  hard,  bitter 
look  it  had  worn  before.  A  sudden  impulse 
led  her  to  say  as  he  reached  for  the  reins: 

“Won’t  you  come  up  to  the  house  for  a  mo¬ 
ment?  Please  do,  for  I  have  something  I 
must  say  to  you.” 

The  little  woman  wondered  at  her  boldness 
after  she  had  spoken.  The  invitation  pleased 
little  Nellie  greatly. 

“Please  turn,”  she  said,  and  tried  to  climb 
again  into  the  wagon.  Jack  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  the  little  face  looking  up  at  him  was 
more  than  he  could  stand,  and  he  dropped  the 
reins  again  and  jumped  to  the  ground.  He 
helped  Nellie  into  the  wagon  and  put  the  little 
girl  at  her  side.  Then  he  drove  slowly  up  to 
the  house.  Aunt  Jinny,  poor  old  soul,  had  not 
been  able  to  climb  to  the  ground  at  all. 

J ack  tied  his  horse  to  the  post  and  then  walk¬ 
ed  slowly  up  to  the  piazza  where  he  took  his 
seat.  Little  Nellie  ran  at  his  side,  and  when 
he  had  seated  himself,  climbed  on  his  knee. 


What  a  flood  of  memories  swept  through  the 
heart  of  this  lonely  man  as  he  looked  down  in 
to  this  sweet  little  face.  How  true  he  had  been 
to  that  one  woman  he  loved  better  than  his 
life.  How  the  beautiful  eyes  of  this  child 
seemed  to  touch  his  very  soul,  and  clear  away 
a  great  weight  that  had  rested  on  his  heart  for 
years.  *  His  eyes  were  dim  with  the  mist  of 
tenderness  when  the  little  thing  put  her  arms 
about  his  neck  and  whispered  again :  “I  do  love 
you.” 

Nellie  left  Jack  on  the  piazza  and  went 
straight  to  her  own  room.  The  thought  of 
what  she  had  done  and  what  she  was  going  to 
do,  frightened  her.  She  wondered  what  John 
would  say,  and  yet  she  could  not  stop  now. 
She  unlocked  her  trunk,  and  drew  from  the 
very  bottom  a  little  wooden  box  that  her 
mother  had  given  her  years  before.  1 1  was  the 
most  valuable  thing  that  Nellie  owned,  yet 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  the  long  yellow  curl 
that  John  had  cut  from  Archie’s  head,  and  the 
letter  that  had  found  its  answer  so  well 
Nellie  held  this  little  box  tightly  in  her  hand 
as  she  walked  slowly  back  to  the  piazza.  How 
could  she  show  these  sacred  tokens?  No  one 
but  John  had  ever  seen  them,  and  yet — but  for 
this  man — she  could  not  finish  the  thought 
She  drew  her  chair  to  Jack’s  side  and  told 
her  story  simply,  while  Jack  sat  with  the  little 
girl’s  arms  about  his  neck,  and  her  great  eyes 
looking  into  his  very  soul.  She  told  her  story 
as  only  such  a  woman  can  talk.  She  did  not 
cry,  but  her  heart  was  in  her  words.  Her 
voice  trembled  and  her  lip  quivered.,  but 
Jack,  looking  down  through  a  strange  blind¬ 
ness  into  the  great  eyes  before  him,  did  not 
think  that  she  was  only  a  poor,  weak,  simple 
woman. 

Nellie  told  her  story  bravely,  but  when  it 
was  finished  her  woman’s  heart  gave  way, 
and  she  could  not  keep  the  tears  from  her 
eyes.  Little  Nellie  left  Jack  and  climbed  into 
her  mother’s  lap.  She  brushed  away  the 
tears  with  her  little  hand,  and  kissed  all  traces 
of  them  from  sight.  Jack  waited  till  Nellie 
had  composed  herself  and  then  he  handed 
back  the  little  box.  His  face  was  strangely 
bright  and  his  voice  was  gentle  with  tender¬ 
ness. 

“Mistress  Rockwell”  he  said  “I  must  thank 
you  for  speaking  as  you  have  to  me.  I  have 
carried  a  load  in  my  heart  for  years.  It  is 
lighter  now.  I  have  never  told  my  people 
here  why  I  refused  to  shoot  your  husband.  I 
have  lived  a  lonely  and  awful  life  for  years. 

I  knew  that  no  one  could  understand  why  I 
did  not  do  my  duty:  but  I  reckon  you  can  un¬ 
derstand  it,  and  I  will  tell  you. 

“When  I  went  to  the  war,  I  left  a  little 
woman  at  home — almost  as  sweet  and  tender 
as  you  are.  I  loved  her  then  and  I  love  her 
now  a  great  deal  better  than  I  love  my  life 
I  reckon  I’d  die  for  her  in  a  minute.  I’d 
been  reading  her  letters  when  your  brother 
died  and  when  your  husband  came  after  the 
flowers.  I  couldn’t  drive  that  little  woman 
out  of  my  mind.  I  couldn’t  kill  him  for  do¬ 
ing  just  what  I  would  have  done  myself. 

“People  called  me  a  traitor— and  they  had  a 
right  to  I  reckon.  It  killed  my  mother,  and 
my  little  girl  has  never  looked  at  me  since  I 
told  her  I  let  your  husband  live.  I  couldn’t 
tell  her  just  how  it  was,  and  I  reckon  she  hates 
me  now.  I’ve  lived  all  these  years  here  alone. 
God  knows  what  I’ve  suffered,  and  yet  I  can’t 
bring  myself  to  regret  having  spared  that 
life.  I  am  glad  I  did  it.” 

And  so  Jack  told  his  story.  His  head  sank 
on  his  breast  as  he  told  of  Lucy’s  anger  and 
his  lonely  life,  and  his  eyes  wandered  wist¬ 
fully  down  the  road  towards  the  town.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  of  his 
trouble  and  he  hardly  knew  how  to  frame 
words  for  his  story.  Little  Nellie  came  at 
last  and  climbed  on  to  his  knee  again.  It  was 
thus  that  John  found  them  as  he  rode  home. 

Jack  rose  and  walked  down  to  the  gate  to 
meet  John.  He  held  out  his  hand  in  silence 
and  John  shook  it  heartily.  Not  a  word  was 
said  about  the  matter,  but  the  two  men  under¬ 
stood  each  other.  Men  with  weaker  minds 
would  have  stood  and  talked  for  an  hour 
about  it,  but  these  two  strong-hearted  men 
could  not  find  words  to  express  what  they 
felt.  They  knew  that  Nellie  could  explain  far 
better  than  they  ever  could. 

Jack  could  not  take  supper  with  his  new 
friends.  They  all  understood  why.  They  all 
needed  to  think  and  talk  over  the  new  order 
of  things  before  they  could  meet  as  they  de 
sired  to.  So  Jack  bade  them  good-bye.  He 
kissed  the  little  girl  and  gave  John  and  Nel 
lie  a  great  hand-clasp,  and  then  rode  away 
down  the  road  through  the  twilight.  His 
heart  was  lighter  than  it  had  been  for  years 
before.  It  was  filled  with  a  strange  tender 
ness  too.  Somehow,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
hope  for  him  at  last.  Of  course,  Nellie  told 
John  the  whole  story.  John  seemed  very 
thoughtful  that  night  as  they  stood  watching 
the  sleeping  baby. 

“What  are  you  thinking  about  John,”  she 


asked  as  she  reached  up  to  pull  his  face  down 
so  that  she  could  look  into  his  eyes. 

“I  was  thinking  how  much  better  you  are 
than  anybody  else  in  the  world,”  said  John 
honestly. 

Then  it  was  Nellie’s  turn  to  be  thoughtful 
and  John  had  to  ask  her  the  same  question. 

“I  was  wishing  that  we  might  do  more  for 
him ”  she  answered. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Life  seemed  pleasanter  to  John  and  Nellie 
after  the  talk  with  Jack  Foster.  They  had 
felt  before  that  he  hated  them,  and  now  that 
they  knew  his  story  and  how  much  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  they  longed  to  offer  their  sympathy  and 
help.  They  could  understand  his  position  ex¬ 
actly. 

“Suppose  you  hqd  been  a  traitor,  John;  or 
suppose  I  thought  you  had  been,”  said  Nellie 
as  they  were  speaking  of  Jack’s  case  one  night 
“Well,  would  you  have  married  me?  asked 
John. 

“No  indeed.”  said  Nellie  stoutly. 

“But  would  you  have  stopped  loving  me?” 
and  John  caught  his  wife’s  face  in  both  his 
hands  and  held  it  where  she  could  not  look 
away  from  him. 

She  looked  up  at  him  almost  sadly  as  she 
answered  slowly;  “I  don’t  think  I  could  have 
stopped  loving  you,  John,  though  I  never 
would  have  let  you  know  it.  I  don’t  think  a 
woman  ever  can  drive  love  out  of  her  heart  as 
a  man  can.  She  must  stay  at  home  and  keep 
it  in  her  heart.” 

It  was  some  time  befcre  Jack  Foster  came  to 
the  plantation  again.  He  seemed  to  realize 
that  his  friendship  would  help  the  new  people 
but  little,  and  perhaps  the  sight  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  John  and  Nellie  made  him  think  of 
what  might  have  been  his  own. 

At  last  John,  at  Nellie’s  suggestion,  found 
an  errand  that  took  him  over  to  Jack’s  plan¬ 
tation.  Both  men  understood  all  about  this 
errand.  Its  object  was  hardly  mentioned  after 
the  conversation  opened.  The  two  men  talk¬ 
ed  long  and  earnestly,  and  the  visit  was  ended 
by  Jack’s  coming  back  to  look  at  John’s  stock 
and  improvements.  They  walked  about  the 
place  discussing  agriculture  and  politics.  It 
seemed  now  as  if  they  had  known  each  other 
for  years.  They  were  surprised  to  find  how 
much  they  had  in  common  when  they  were 
once  brought  into  anything  like  confidential 
relations.  Nellie  would  not  hear  of  Jack’s 
going  home  before  supper,  so  he  stayed  until 
after  dark.  They  all  sat  on  the  piazza  and 
talked.  It  was  the  merriest  time  Jack  had 
known  for  years. 

After  this  Jack  came  to  the  plantation  quite 
frequently,  often  making  errands  astranspar- 
ent  as  John’s  first  one  had  been.  He  seemed 
to  enjoy  talking  politics  with  John,  though 
there  were  few  points  upon  which  they  could 
agree.  He  was  never  tired  of  holding  the  little 
girl,  and  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  go  to 
town  without  bringing  her  back  a  present  of 
some  kind. 

In  all  their  talks  John  and  he  never  discussed 
their  first  awful  meeting.  It  seemed  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  between  them  that  this  topic  should 
not  be  mentioned.  They  spoke  of  the  war,  of 
the  various  battles  in  which  they  had  fought, 
of  reconstruction  and  its  results,  but  not  a  word 
was  ever  said  of  the  day  when  John  walked  up 
to  the  dead  line  and  the  musket  dropped. 

J  ack  Foster  was  about  the  only  friend  that  the 
New  England  people  could  find.  There  were 
plenty  of  people  in  the  town  who  treated  John 
civilly  and  were  glad  to  trade  with  him,  but 
it  always  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  feeling  of 
distrust  behind  it  all.  No  one  invited  him 
home  or  asked  him  to  bring  his  family  to  call. 
Their  manner  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
was  on  trial  and  that  he  must  prove  his  hones¬ 
ty  and  respectability  before  they  could  take 
him  into  their  families.  There  seemed  to  be 
something— he  could  not  tell  what  it  was— be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  people.  He 
was  to  find  that  this  feeling  would  in  time  wear 
away,  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  he  never  could 
feel  as  he  had  felt  with  his  neighbors  at  home. 

No  one  came  to  call  upon  Nellie  for  a  long 
time.  A  number  of  men  came  to  look  over 
the  plantation  and  see  what  John  was  doing 
with  it.  They  seemed  like  sensible,  practical 
men.  There  was  a  very  noticeable  lack  of  en¬ 
ergy  about  most  of  them,  and  a  tendency  to 
make  great  schemes  rather  than  to  suggest 
any  practical  way  of  working  such  plans  out. 
Some  of  these  visitors  were  ready  to  admit 
that  farmers  were  raising  too  much  cotton  and 
too  little  corn  and  meat,  yet  they  were,  every 
one  of  them,  doing  this  very  thing.  They 
seemed  to  understand  that  a  change  must  be 
made,  yet  they  had  neither  the  patience  nor 
the  energy  to  go  through  the  slow  process  of 
development.  They  looked  over  John’s  plan¬ 
tation  carefully,  examined  the  stock,  looked 
at  the  new  barn  and  all  the  genuine  Yankee 
contrivances  that  John  was  building,  and 
noted  the  great  preparations  that  John  had 
made  for  pasturage  and  the  grass  crop.  Some 


laughed  outright  at  what  they  called  John’s 
foolishness. 

“Cotton  is  the  only  thing  you  can  raise 
here,”  they  said.  “You’ll  ruin  yourself  in 
two  years  and  then  go  back  and  curse  this 
country.” 

Others  concealed  their  ridicule  or  doubt  be¬ 
hind  a  stolid  face;  they  went  away  and  told 
others  of  the  Yankee’s  foolishness  and  sure  fail¬ 
ure.  There  were  still  others  who  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  John  was  right  in  his  ideas  of 
farming.  They  shook  their  heads  sadly,  how¬ 
ever,  as  they' said  : 

“You  all  kin  do  these  things  but  I  don’t 
reckon  we  ever  kin.  We’re  lazy,  I  reckon, 
by  nature.  You  all  will  git  lazy  before  you've 
ben  here  five  years,  an’  then  you  kin  see  how 
it  is  with  us.” 

And  John,  not  knowing  what  laziness 
meant,  and  not  appreciating  what  lives  these 
men  had  lived,  would  justly  set  his  neighbors 
down  as  being  the  most  shiftless  and  indo¬ 
lent  set  of  men  he  had  ever  seen.  In  New 
England  the  lazy  man  of  the  community  was 
so  rare  that  he  was  picked  out  to  serve  as  a 
terrible  example  for  the  boys  and  girls.  Here 
|  the  energetic  men  were  as  solitary  as  were  the 
lazy  brothers  in  Breezetown. 

If  there  was  a  lack  of  agreeable  society, 
there  were  many  things  about  the  new  life 
that  John  and  Nellie  enjoyed.  The  weather 
all  through  the  autumn  was  beautiful.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  early  frosts  and  cold  nights  of 
New  England,  there  was  a  succession  of  beau¬ 
tiful  sunny  days,  and  nights  so  pleasant  that 
they  could  sit  upon  the  piazza  long  after  sup¬ 
per.  The  days  seemed  longer  too,  and  John 
was  able  to  push  his  work  with  all  speed. 
The  splendid  agricultural  advantages  of  the 
country  became  more  and  more  apparent  to 

John  the  longer  he  studied  ithem.  He  could 

not  understand  how  men  could  have  neglected 
the  land  so  long. 

Jack  Foster’s  plantation  was  about  as  badly 
run  down  as  any  of  them.  Jack  had  but  lit¬ 
tle  ambition  to  improve  his  place.  He  had 
been  satisfied  to  “make  a  living.”  After 
talking  with  John,  however,  he  really  went 
to  work  with  some  sort  of  system.  He  bought 
stock  and  did  his  best  to  imitate  John’s  meth¬ 
ods  of  work. 

Jack  had  given  up  all  hope  of  speaking  to 
Lucy  again,  and  he  hardly  knew  why  he  was 
anxious  to  improve  his  place.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  after  every  visit  at  John’s  house  and 
every  talk  with  Nellie,  he  went  back  home 
with  some  new  plan  for  work.  If  the  rest  of 
his  neighbors  had  looked  upon  him  different¬ 
ly,  no  doubt  he  would  have  joined  the  major¬ 
ity  of  them  in  saying  that  John’s  system 
might  do  for  a  Yankee,  but  that  it  never 
would  work  at  the  South.  His  neighbors  did 
not  trust  him  and  he  knew  it.  John  was  the 
first  man  with  whom  he  had  talked  confiden¬ 
tially  since  the  war.  The  two  men  were  placed 
in  such  a  peculiar  position  that  they  developed 
their  frendship  and  grew  towards  each  othe 
more  and  more. 

Whenever  Nellie  went  to  town,  she  did  her 
best  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Lucy.  She  saw  her 
whenever  they  went  to  church,  for  Lucy  was 
sure  to  be  there.  It  made  Nellie’s  heart  ache 
to  see  poor  Jack  Foster  watch  Lucy  as  she 
sat  in  church.  Lucy  seemed  pale  and  ill. 
There  were  deep  lines  of  suffering  on  her  face, 
and  she  had  lost  most  of  her  beauty.  She 
never  looked  at  Jack,  but  sat  cold  and  stern, 
only  when  at  the  last  prayer  she  knelt  with 
hex  face  in  her  hands.  Nellie  learned  more  of 
her  story  as  time  went  by.  Her  mother  had 
died  a  few  years  after  the  war.  She  lived 
now  with  an  old  aunt  in  the  house  where 
Jack  had  met  his  doom.  Jack  pointed  out  the 
place  to  Nellie  one  day.  He  had  lived  so  near 
it  for  years,  and  yet  he  had  never  dared  to 
enter  since  that  morning  when  Lucy’s  scorn 
had  driven  him  away.  Nellie  wondered  what 
she  could  do  to  soften  that  proud  heart.  She 
seemed  powerless.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
tenderness  in  that  stern  face  and  yet  Nellie 
could  not  help  feeling  how  she  would  have 
felt  had  she  been  placed  in  like  circumstances, 
and  been  told  the  true  story.  She  longed  for  a 
chance  to  talk  to  Lucy  and  tell  her  what  she 
had  told  Jack. 

It  was  a  great  mystery  to  John  at  first  how 
farmers  had  so  much  time  to  sit  about  the 
stores  in  the  town,  He  found  them  there  on 
all  occasions  when  he  knew  there  must  be 
work  to  be  done  at  home.  Seated  on  com¬ 
fortable  chairs,  smoking  their  unfailiug  pipes 
or  chewing  tobacco,  they  all  seemed  to  take 
life  as  a  remarkably  pleasant  dream.  He 
could  not  understand  how  these  men  ever 
made  a  living.  With  him,  a  “living”  had 
always  stood  as  the  representative  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hard  days’  work.  The  lazy  men  at 
home  were  generally  paupers.  Here,  they 
seemed  to  be  leading  citizens.  One  of  these 
stationary  farmers  said  to  him  one  day:  “I 
reckon  I  kin  make  mo’  money  right  yer  in 
my  chair,  than  I  kin  out  on  ary  farm  in  this 
country.” 

(To  be  Continued.) 


IMPROVED  QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GRASS  MEANS  MORE  HAY,  MILK,  MEAT,  AND  MANURE. 

TOP-DRESS  YOUR  MOWING  FIELDS  AND  PASTURES  WITH  THE 

MAPES  GRASS  TOP-DRESSING 

Promotes  the  Growth  of  the  Fine  Grasses  and  Permanentlv  Strengthens  the  Land.S 
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Use  One  to  Three  Bags  per  Acre  in  early  Spring  as  a  Top-Dressing. 
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The  Thousands  of 
Estey  Organs  in 
Homes,  Churches, 
and  Chapels  every¬ 
where,  prove  their 
long  and  leading 
popularity. 

Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogues  sent  free. 
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“ALLEGER  ORGANS.” 

1  SELL  DIEECT  TO  FAMILIES, 

thus  avoiding  agents  and  deal- 
ers  whose  profits  and  expenses 
double  the  cost  on  every  Organ 
they  sell.  This  beautiful,  solid 
Walnut  Case,  4  sets  of  Patent 
Reeds,  Treble  and  Bass  Coup¬ 
lers  Organ  for  only  $45.00. 
Warranted  for  7  years.  Fancy 
Stool  and  Instruction  Book 
free.  On  trial  in  your  own 
home  before  you  buy  it,  and  it 
not  satisfactory  I  will  take  it 
back,  paying  freight  both  ways. 
20  yearsrexperience  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Catalogue  free.  Order  at 

!  once.  a.  W.  ALLEGES,  Mayor, 
Washington,  N.  J. 


LAMBORN  ROAD  MACHINE 
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DRAFT. 


CORNISH’S  GREAT  INSTALLMENT  OFFER 

„  aJI  S 1 00  Organs  Reduced  to  Only  $65.00 
Warranted  tor  and  sold  for  $35.-  Cash  after  I O  days’  test  trial, 
6  YEARS.  JfL  „  the  balance  of  price  $30.^2  to  be  paid  in 

Monthly  Installments  of  $5-^2  per  month 

until  all  is  paM. 

— above  most  liberal  offer  will  last  60  DAt  S,  and  is  made 
simply  tor  the  purpose  of  having  our  Organs  introduced  ‘n  new 
localities.  _  _  _  _  _  , 

^  $65.00  ONLY  #♦ 

WITH  STOOL  ANI»  INSTRUCTION  BOOK. 

READ  DESCRIPTION  C1VEN  BELOW. 

5  Octaves,  14  Stops,  Sub-Bass,  2  Octave  Couplers 

- and  2  Knee  Swells. - 

CONTAINS  S  SETS  OF  REEDS,  VIZ.: 

One  Set  Large,  Powerful  Sub- Bass  JLeedn 

“  Exquisitely  Pure,  Sweet  Melodln 

Rich,  Mellow  Smooth  IMapnson 
“  Charmingly  brilliant  Celcat© 

“  Pleasing,  Soft,  MelodiousYiola 
Solid  Black  Walnut  Case,  well  and  substantially  made, 
and  elegantly  finished  and  embellished  with  fancy 
carved  ornaments  and  gold  tracings.  Patent  Triple  upright 
Bellows,  which  are  superior  to  any  bellows  ever  constructed, 
rollers,  handles,  lamp-stands,  music-pocket,  sliding  tall  witn 
lock  and  all  the  latest  conveniences  and  improvement^ 

HOW  TO  ORDER. 

It  Is  only  necessary  to  send  references  as  to 
your  responsibility  from  any  Banker .  Postmaster, 
Merchant  or  Express  Agent,  and  the  Organ  will 
be  shipped  promptly  *11  lj)jays_testtriaL^^ 

nruruDCD  that  this  'viU  ,be, a  sample 

ltmbmDtn  ORGAN  intended tojn.uceand 
influence  other  parties  to  purchase.  an^tl>er1e/<?£® 
will  he  the  best  Parlor  Organ  that  it  is  1  OS. 

S 1 B  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Be  sure  and  write  to  us.  WE  CAN  SA\  E  YOU  MONEY 


Height,  13  in.;  Length,  48in.,  Width,  24  In.;  Weight,  about  350  lbs. 
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Prairie  State  Incubator. 

Reliable ,  Successful,  Guar¬ 
anteed.  First  Prem.  St.Louis 
Fair,  Oct..  1886;  First  Prem. 
St.  Louis  PouItryShow.Dec  , 
’86;  First  Prem.  Piedmont; 
Ex.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.,  '87. 
First,  and  2d  Prem. American 
P.  Show,  Chicago,  Nov.,  ’87; 
First  Prem.  Titusville,  Pa., 
Dec.,  ’87;  First  Prem.  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa  ,  Dec.,  '87. 

Send  stamp  for  circular. 

S.  W.  Guthrie,  Sec.  &  Treas. 
Homer  City.  Pa. 
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With  Straight 
and  Angle  De¬ 
livery  Carriers. 
Guaranteed  the 
simplest, strong¬ 
est  and  best  cut¬ 
ter  made.  Has 
PatentSafetyfly 
wheel .  Self  ad¬ 
just!  ng  feed 
rolls, Patent  ink 
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comparison  au«Q 
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CALIFORNIA 

CREAM  BUTTER 

LETTUCE 

A  grand  new  head-lettuce  from  California 
_ very  distinctand  beautiful.  See  illustra¬ 
tion.  It  forms  large,  handsome  heads , as 
firm  arid  solid  as  a  Cabbage.  The  com¬ 
pact  heads  of  cream  yellow  leaves  never 
get  bitter,  and  do  not  wilt  under  the  hot 
summer  sun,  but  are  always  of  remark- 
ably  rich,  buttery  flavor.  So  valu¬ 
able  a  Lettuce  should  be  in  every  garden. 
PURE  SEED  ioc.  per  pkt.,  30c.  peroz. 

OTHER  SPECIALTIES 

Each  of  the  following  are  specially  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  VERY  BEST  of  their  class ; 

BURPEE’S  PERFECTION  WAX 
BEAN  — Handsomest  and  best  of  all  new 
dwarf  beans.  Rich,  golden  yellow  pods, 
7  inches  long,  stringless,  tender,  superb 
quality.  Extremely  early  and  immensely 
productive — 57  pods  having  been  counted 
on  a  single  dwarf  bush.  Pkt.  15c. 

EMERALD  GEM  MELON—  exact¬ 
ly  like  beautiful  colored  plate  in  our  Cata- 
sweet  and  luscious  beyond  description ; 


logue.  No  melon  ever  known  equals  it  in  "^.f^p^g./^'T^MOTH'siLVER  KING,  pure  white', 
truly  a  Gem  among  Melons.  Pkt.  1  SC.  BURPEE  SMMMU 1  j^on  variety.  BURPEE’S 
mild ;  the  largest  of  aU  Onions.  PURITA  ritrpFE’S  SUREHEAD— -the  famous  “all  head 

EXTRA  EARLY  PEA-/*/ L  b-^SaSSS A  H  IRON-CLAD  WATER-MELON 

and  always  sure  to  head  Cabbage.  BURPEE  SMAMM  if^  CORN  will  delight  and  as- 

— weighed  over  no  lbs;  always  Urge  andsweet .QUEEN  |  j&Vers  ONION,  and  BUR- 

^?BlS5oDlSEsT.  o„  each  pack.,,  and  all  Ml  to 

12  packets 

of  THE  CHOICEST  and 
NEW  VEGETABLES  at 

our  catalogue  prices  ar< 

C  $1.25,  but  we  will  send  the  entire  collec-  KQj  C6lltS  COLLECTIONS* for  $2.00 

^STR0AURT|eEDS.  Entire  satisggmn^ guaranteed 
-O  -  hope  to  retain  as  regular  customers.  wuw  as  y - 1 - — - -  "'ttt  a  t 
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THE  NEWTOWN  HORSE  POWER. 


Wada  with  steel  rods,  double  gearei,  and  either  incline 
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-uaranteed  all  purchasers,  the  great  majority  of whom 
t  NO  Was  you  may  not  see  this  advertisement  again 
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POTATO^ 
PLANTER. 


BETTER 

than  ever. 

PUNTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


The 
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Glevis-Centrs 


-  Spring 

SlNCLETREE 

Marvel  of  strength,  perfec¬ 
tion,  simpl^Uj 


U  FARMERS  &  TEAMSTERS,  save  your  Horses, 
save  your  Harnesss,  save  your  Plows,  save  your  Monev,  by 
buying  the  cheapest  Singletree  on  earth,  and  THE  ELBA 

TRY  THEM.  If  you  break  them  or  don’t  want  them,  I 
will  refund  your  money.  JEROME  POTTER, 

9  Custom  House  St.,  Providenc,  R.  1. 

WALLINGFORD’S 

GJ1RGET  CURE. 

CURES  GARGET1N  CATTLE  in  3  or  4  days 
Farmers  and  Herdsmen:  Your  attention  is  called  to 
this  valuable  medicine.  Warranted  to  cure  the  worst 
cases  of  Garget,  Kernels  in  Teats  or  Udder, 
Stringy  Substances,  Bunches  in  Bag2  Blood 
or  Sediment  in  Milk,  and  nil  other  diseases 
of  Cattle. 

For  sale  by  Druggists  and  Country  Stores. 

Beware  of  counterfeits.  Be  sure  you  get  W ailing- 
ford’s,  which  Is  patented.  Price  i5  cents. 

W.  W.  WHIPPLE  &  CO  ,  Proprietors, 

Portland,  Maine. 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  INQUIRE 

Into  the  merits  of  BREED’S  UNIVERSAL  WEED- 
ER  for  weeding  all  hoed  crops  and  putting  in  grain 
and  grass  seed.  Ex-Gov.  Rohle,  Master,  Me.,  State 
Grange,  writes:  “It  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer 
In  the  country.”  Circulars  and  testimonials  upon 

^niversallWeeder  Co.,  Ko.  Weare,  K.  H. 

PURINGTON’S  IMPROVED  FARM  BOILER. 

BEST  ARTICLE  MADE  FOR 
Cooking  Feed  and  Warming 
Water  for  Stock. 

Needed  on  every  Farm  or  any  place 
where 

Cooking,  Boiling,  or  Steaming 
Is  needed  to  he  done  with  Economy 
and  Dispatch. 

Made  of  BOILER  PLATE  STEEL. 
Costs  hut  little.  Send  stamp  for  pam¬ 
phlet,  “Facts  for  Farmers  ” 

J .  K.  Pnrinton,  Dallas  Center,  Ia. 


MATTHEWS’  ,?#.£. 


Hand  Cultivator, 

WFvjoI  Hoe, 

SINGLE  OR  COMBINED. _ 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen  and  Market  Garden 
m-s  everywhere  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  reliable 
nplements  In  use  for  planting  and  cultivating  gar- 
u  n  crops.  Beware  of  cheap  .Imitations! 

MADE  ONLY  BY _ 

AMES  PUOW  OO., 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  circular  and  1888  72-page  catalogue. 


MILKING  TUBES, 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 

This  Is  the  best  Tube  in  the  market.  Sent.  P^^pald, 
to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  One  Tube,  25  ete., 
Five  Tubes,  $1.00.  Send  for  specimen  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  BOW, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Please  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  Intend  to  buy  a 

hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 

Fowler  i  Farrington, 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.Y« 


Absolnte  Guarantee  given  to  do  MFG.CO. 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK,  if  THREE  RWERSIYHCHIGAN/ 

Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper.  I  llllll  JHREE  RNthh.  mibmu 

“The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  works  with  almost  human  WfenuiV  SUCCESS. 

able  to  the  large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat 1 ‘®  *  j future  pro- 
We  can  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  impleme  .  Those  who  refuse  to  avail 

mises  to  be  conducted  as  wheat  growing  ®  Yorker  April  2, 1887. 

themselves" of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind.  —Rural  Ne  , 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  POULTRY  8J 


Practical- POULTRY  BOOK. 
lOO  PI*.;  beautiful  colored  plate, 
engravings  and  descriptions  of  all 
breeds;  how  to  caponize;  plans  for 
poultry  houses;  about  incubators; 
and  where  to  buy  Eggs  and  1<  owls. 

Mailed  for  15  Cents. 

‘  ASSOCIATED  FANCIERS, 
237  South  8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SMALL’S  FEEDER 


Supplies  A  Wantnever 

before  SLTCKSSb'CLLY  met  by 
Invention.  The  calf  SUCKS  its 
food  SLOWLY,  in  a  natural  way, 
thriving  as  well  as  when  fed  on 
its  mother.  Now  used  in  every 
State  and  Territory  in  theUnion. 

Worth  many  times  its  cost.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 

refused.  Tt  vital  |  &  CO.,  21  So.  Market  st.,  Boston,  Masi 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  16  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

AMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 
,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St..  New  York- 
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OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

PERCHERON  STALLION  GALODY,  7879  (2832). 

The  excellent  likeness  of  Galody  at  Fig.  48, 
is  from  a  photograph.  He  is  a  bright  blood 
bay  with  full  black  points ,  15-2  hands  high, 
and  weighs  1,660  pounds.  He  was  foaled  on 
April  25,  1884, and  imported  in  1887  by  Messrs. 
Savage  &  Farnum,  the  well  known  horse 
breeders  and  importers  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
He  was  bred  by  M.  Tessier,  of  La  Galodiere, 
commune  of  Aveze,  canton  of  La-Ferte-Ber- 
nard,  department  of  Orne,  France.  He  was 
got  by  Beau  Coeur  5421  149),  belonging  to  M. 
Bouthry;dam  Coquette  (11095,  belonging  to 
M.  Tessier,  by  Philibert  1548  (760).  He  traces 
his  descent  through  a  long  line  of  first-class 
ancestors,  recorded  in  the  Percheron  Stud¬ 
books  of  France  and  America. 

BALKY  HORSES. 

DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  balking  habit  the  result  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  ;  to  be  remedied  only  by  tact,  kind¬ 
ness  and  patience ;  distracting  the  animal's 
attention-,  making  balking  uncomfortable ; 
various  modes  of  treatment. 

The  most  successful 
manageme: 
treatment  of  i 
horse  depends 
upon  the  tac 
patience  of  the  oper¬ 
ator  than  upon  the 
method  employed . 

Many  drivers  cannot 
use  a  free,  spirited 
horse  any  length  of 
time  without  making 
him  balk;  while  oth¬ 
ers  never  provoke^a 
horse  to  balk.  I  say 
provoke,  because 
balking  is  purely  an 
acquired  habit,  the 
result  of  ignorance, 
mismanagement  or 
cruelty  on  the  part 
of  the  driver.  Over¬ 
loading  followed  by 
whipping  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  com¬ 
mon  cause.  A  man 
who  by  his  misman¬ 
agement  or  ignor¬ 
ance  will  make  a 
horse  balk  is  not,  of 
course, a  suitable  per¬ 
son  to  undertake  the 
breaking  of  one,  un¬ 
less  he  will  first 
break  himself.  It  is 
always  easier  to 
break  a  balky  horse ' 
than  a  balky  driver. 

As  a  general  rule, 
one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points  to  be 
remembered  in  the 
management  of 
balky  horses,  is  that 
kindness  should  al¬ 
ways  be  shown  them 
and  whipping  be 
never  resorted  to. 

Not  one  balky  horse 
in  a  hundred,  and  I 
might  say  in  a  thou¬ 
sand,  can  be  made 
to  pull  simply  by 
whipping;  on  the 


contrary,  it  only  confuses  the  horse,  arouses  a 
spirit  of  opposition  and  tends  to  confirm  the 
habit. 

The  methods  usually  employed  to  start  or 
break  a  balky  horse  involve  two  principles. 
One  is  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  horse  by 
some  outside  means  and  then  quietly  follow  up 
the  advantage  thus  gained  to  induce  the  animal 
to  go  often  without  knowing  that  he  has  balked. 
The  other  is  to  so  manage  or  place  the  horse 
as  to  make  it  evident  to  himself  that  by  stand¬ 
ing  still  he  only  adds  to  his  own  discomfort 
oi  inconvenience.  But  whatever  course  is 
adopted,  the  animals  must  be  treated  with 
firmness  but  kindness.  All  whipping,  kick¬ 
ing,  shouting,  or  excitement  of  any  kind 
should  be  carefully  avoided  if  success  is  to  be 
expected. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  methods  employed  by  horsemen  to  break 
up  the  habit  of  balking,  all  of  which  are  more 
or  less  successful  if  judiciously  employed. 
The  nature  and  disposition  of  the  horse  will 
determine,  to  a  large  extent,  the  choice  of  a 
course  of  treatment.  If  a  horse  has  already 
been  excited  by  thrashing  or  shouting,  it  is 
always  best  to  wait  a  few  minutes  until  he  is 
quieted.  If  heavily  loaded  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  unload,  and  after  the  animal  has 
been  made  to  pull  true,  gradually  increase  the 
load,  but  not  more  than  can  be  comfortably 
drawn.  Successful  treatment  is  always  the 


most  effectual  if  accomplished  where  the  horse 
is  in  the  habit  of  balking. 

When  a  horse  balks  for  the  first  time,  if  you 
will  let  him  stand  a  few  minutes  until  quieted 
down,  then  speak  to  him  firmly  but  kindly, 
at  the  same  time  turning  a  little  to  the  right 
or  left,  he  will  usually  start  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

A  simple  method  for  a  more  confirmed  or 
double  balker  is  quietly  to  tie  the  reins  to  the 
dash-board.  Get  down  from  the  wagon  and 
pretend  to  fix  the  harness,  work  around  his 
head,  uncheck  and  pet  him,  and  give  an  apple 
or  a  handful  of  grass  or  oats  if  at  hand.  Hav¬ 
ing  gained  the  confidence  of  the  team  in  this 
way,  take  them  by  the  heads  and  turn  them 
towards  the  side  on  which  the  balky  horse 
stands,  but  stop  them  without  moving  the 
wagon ;  after  a  minute  or  two  turn  the  other 
way,  but  do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Now  turn 
them  in  the  first  direction  and  at  the  same 
time  start  them  ahead  a  few  steps.  Repeat 
the  operation  two  or  three  times,  if  necessary, 
or  until  they  will  start  and  stop  at  command. 
Finally  mount  the  wagon  and  start  them  off 
as  before,  turning  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

Another  very  simple  method  is  to  blindfold 
the  horse  and  allow  him  to  stand  quietly  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  after  moving  him  from 
side  to  side  a  few  times  he  will  usually  move 
off  without  trouble.  Placing  the  hand  over 
both  nostrils  so  as  to  close  them  and  prevent 


P1T  ,-.TW  _,  A'iKNV-'d-EW-'fOKY.VP, 

vrAijUD  Y .  From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  4,8. 


his  breathing.and  holding  on  until  he  struggles 
to  relieve  himself,  then  just  as  you  are  forced 
to  release  him,  start  him  off  to  the  right  or 
left  and  he  will  usually  move  along  with  you. 
Tying  up  a  foreleg  and  forcing  the  horse  to 
stand  on  three  legs  until  tired,  will  often  in¬ 
duce  a  balker  to  start  when  released. 

A  more  effectual  method  for  all  classes  of 
balkers  when  you  can  allow  the  horse  to  be 
idle  a  few  days,  is  to  tie  him  wherever  he 
balks, driving  down  a  stake  if  necessary  for  this 
purpose  and  cause  him  to  stand  there  without 
food  or  water  until  he  is  glad  to  go.  Visit 
him  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  hours,  and 
when  he  is  ready  to  go, drive  him  around  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  and  then  take  him  to  the  stable  and 
feed  his  regular  rations  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Now  put  him  at  work  and  if  he  balks 
again,  give  him  another  fast  of  24  or  36  hours. 
A  few  trials  will  satisfy  the  worst  of  balkers. 
If  one  of  a  team,  remove  the  other  horse  and 
let  the  balky  horse  stand  hitched  to  the  wag¬ 
on  as  if  driven  single,  and  when  you  wish  to 
tiy  to  start  him,  take  the  other  horse  back 
and  hook  in  again,  as  you  wish  to  break  the 
balky  horse  to  pull  double  and  not  single. 

A  very  successful  method  for  single  balkers, 
but  not  applicable  to  a  horse  in  a  team  unless 
the  animal  is  removed  from  the  wagon,  is  fre¬ 
quently  employed  by  trainers.  Choose  your 
time  and  when  ready  drive  your  horse  to  some 
field  or  yard  where  you  have  ample  room  and 

provoke  him  to  balk. 
If  single,  simply  tie 
the  reins  to  the  dash, 
but  if  one  of  a  team 
first  separate  them, 
but  leave  on  the  har¬ 
ness.  Take  a  half¬ 
inch  rope,  10  or  12 
feet  in  length,  tie  one 
end  around  the  neck 
and  then  loop  for¬ 
ward  with  a  half 
hitch  into  his  mouth, 
as  you  would  to  lead 
with  a  rope-tie.  With 
the  rope  in  hand 
stand  to  one  side, 
speak  to  him  sharply 
and  give  him  a  sud¬ 
den  pull  to  make  him 
move  towards  you  a 
step  or  two ;  stop  and 
pass  to  the  other  side 
and  pull  him  in  that 
direction.  Work 
slowly  and  repeat 
the  operation  several 
times  or  until  he 
will  follow  you  at 
command.  Lead  and 
then  drive  him  about 
stopping  frequently, 
still  keeping  the  rope 
in  jour  hand.  If  he 
balks  again  repeat 
the  first  treatment. 
Finally,  when  well 
under  control,  hang 
the  rope  on  the  hame 
and  drive  with  the 
reins.  When  you 
think  he  has  been 
conquered,  remove 
the  rope,  but  carry  it 
with  you  for  a  few 
weeks  to  repeat  the 
lesson  if  necessary. 
This  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  for  vic¬ 
ious  balkers,  while  a 
very  bad  case  may 
require  a  course  of 
training  with  the 
ropes  before  attempt¬ 


ing  treatment 
balking. 


for 


There  are  other  methods  which  might  be 
given ;  but  they  are  either  more  complicated, 
or  possess  no  special  merits  over  the  methods 
already  given. 


FLOWERS  FOR  SUMMER. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


ANNUALS. 

As  the  days  become  longer,  brighter  and 
warmer,  and  seedsmen’s  catalogues  pour  in 
upon  us,  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  about  time 
we  had  made  up  our  minds  about  what  sorts 
of  seeds  we  should  get  for  our  gardens  so  as  to 
have  our  homes  as  pretty  and  gay  as  possible 
in  summer. 

Well,  first  of  all,  make  out  a  list  of  indis¬ 
pensable  annuals,  such  as  stocks,  asters,  zin¬ 
nias,  mignonette  and  sweet  peas,  and  then  if 
you  can  afford  it  and  have  the  time  and  space, 
add  a  few  new  sorts  that  you  have  not  before 
tried  watching  them  will  give  you  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  and  the  result  perhaps  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure. 

Where  to  Get  Your  Seeds.— Get  them 
either  from  a  reputable  seedsman  in  your  own 
town  or  from  one  of  the  many  first-class  seed 
houses  who  advertise  in  the  Rural.  Don’t 
buy  them  at  the  village  drug  or  grocery  store. 
No  matter  if  you  are  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  the  seed -house  you  wish  to  patronize, 
just  write  out  your  order  plainly,  then  get  a 
Post-Office  money-order  for  the  amount,  and 
send  these  by  mail  to  the  seed  house.  You 
will  get  your  seeds  by  return  of  mail  (if  not  in 
the  busiest  time,  anyway  within  a  day  or  two) 
and  just  as  good  and  true  as  if  you  lived  next 
door  to  the  seed-store.  If  your  order  amounts 
to  less  than  a  dollar,  send  two-cent  postage 
stamps  equivalent  to  the  amount,  instead  of  a 
Post-Office  order. 

Club  Together. — If  you  have  a  few 
friends  and  neighbors  interested  in  their  gar¬ 
dens,  club  together  in  buying  your  seed,  and 
in  this  way  get  the  advantage  of  the  liberal 
discounts  allowed  by  seedsmen.  Thus  you  can 
afford  a  more  extended  list,  and,  after  you 
get  them,  divide  your  packets  into  two  or 
more  parts,  according  to  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  in  your  club.  Now  will  come  the  most 
exciting  part  of  all:  Who  will  make  the  most 
of  her  or  bis  part— have  the  prettiest  garden, 
the  handsomest  plants  and  the  most  flowers. 

Sow  In-doors. — Where  you  have  the  conve¬ 
nience  sow  petunias,  vincas,  nierembergias 
salpiglossus,  snapdragons,  cockscombs,  celo- 
sias,  mirnulus,  tobacco,  sanvitalia,  statices, 
and  the  like  in  pots  or  flats  in  doors  in  March 
or  in  pots  or  fiats  in  hot-beds  about  the  end  of 
March  or  in  April.  But  don’t  sow  aDy  of 
them  till  you  feel  sure  of  being  able  to  main¬ 
tain  a  night  temperature  of  about  00  degrees 
Verbenas  and  pansies  shoufc  also  be  raised  as 
early  as  possible.  And  our  November-bloom¬ 
ing  chrysanthemums,  if  sown  early  enough, 
will  make  capital  blooming  plants  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  fall.  If  you  have  only  a  very  few 
seeds  of  anything  or  the  seeds  are  very  fine* 
don’t  trust  them  out  of  doors,  but  sow  them  in 
the  house. 

Sow  in  Hot-beds. — Make  up  your  hot-bed 
in  March.  About  the  end  of  the  month  is 
soon  enough  to  sow.  I  much  prefer  sowing 
in  pots  and  flats  and  placing  these  in  the  hot¬ 
beds  to  sowing  in  the  earth  on  the  surface 
of  the  beds,  as  I  would  lettuces  or  carrots.  As 
all  the  kinds  of  seed  don’t  germinate  at  the 
same  time,  and  some  of  the  plants,  as  asters, 
are  large,  and  others,  as  petunias,  are  small  to 
begin  with,  when  in  pots  or  flats  I  can  move 
them  about  as  I  please.  All  the  sorts  of 
plants  recommended  to  be  sown  in-doors  may 
be  sown  in  the  hot-bed;  also  others,  as  asters, 
stocks,  zinnias,  marigolds,  salvias,  balsams, 
pinks  and  the  like.  Don’t  sow  till  the  bed 
has  cooled  down  to  about  110  degrees  near  the 
surface.  So  long  as  there  is  steam  in. the 
frame  ventilate  it  a  little  day  or  night.  Keep 
it  covered  up  well  at  night  and  in  cold 
weather.  Always  shade  germinating  seeds 
from  bright  sunshine. 

Sow  in  Cold-Frames. — Cold-frames  are 
capital  places  into  which  to  put  young  plants 
that  have  been  pricked  off  into  flats,  also  in 
which  to  raise  seedlings.  But  we  should  not 
sow  in  them  till  we  are  sure  of  maintaining  a 
temperature  of  about  00  degrees  in  the  soil. 
After  the  second  week  in  April  we  can  be 
pretty  sure  of  doing  this  if  we  particularly 
attend  to  the  covering,  shading  and  venti¬ 
lating.  All  large  seeds,  as  asters,  salvias,  rud 
beckias,  nasturtiums,  balsams  and  the  like, 
can  be  sown  in  rows  in  the  soil,  and  so  can 
small  seeds  too,  but  I  much  prefer  sowing 
them  in  flats. 

Sow  out  of  Doors. — Just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  work  in  spring,  I 
sow  my  sweet  peas,  poppies,  mignonette  and 
eschscholtzia.  My  first  sowing  of  sweet  peas 
is  always  the  best.  These  and  the  mignonette 
uJsow  in  rows,  and  the  poppies  and  esch 


scholtzia  broadcast.  About  the  middle  of 
April  I  sow  sweet  alyssum,  corn  flower, 
coreopses,  snapdragon,  Drummond  phlox, 
lupins,  gaillardias,  and  most  of  the  hardier 
annuals,  and  about  the  last  week  of  April, 
almost  everything  hardy  or  tender.  Some  of 
the  most  tropical  plants  should  not  be  sown 
before  the  middle  of  May,  but,  apart  from 
ipomseas,  we  have  very  few  of  these  among 
our  common  garden  annuals. 

Kind  of  Annuals  to  Grow.—  Ageratum 
blooms  from  midsummer  till  fall.  Sweet 
alyssum  blooms  all  summer  long  and  till  the 
eDd  of  November,  and  like  eschscholtzia,  pot- 
marigolds,  portulaca,  larkspur,  corn  flower 
and  coreopsis,  it  self-sows  itself  forever  after¬ 
wards.  Of  asters  I  prefer  Truffaut’s  Im¬ 
proved  Paeon ia  Perfection,  Victoria,  Crown 
and  Reid’s  Quilled;  of  stocks,  large-flowered 
German  10- weeks;  of  Marigolds,  Meteor  as  a 
pot,  Eldorado  as  African,  and  Dwarf  Double- 
striped  as  French;  of  balsams,  almost  any 
respectable  firm’s  Superb  strain ;  of  petunias, 
Dwarf-striped  as  a  single  and  Hybrida 
grandiflora  fimbriata  flore-pleno  as  a  double ; 
of  verbenas,  the  Mammoth;  of  cockscombs, 
the  Glasgow;  of  larkspur,  the  Rocket  and 
Chinese;  of  tobacco,  the  new  Affinis  ;  of 
mignonette,  Miles;  of  Drummond  Phlox 
the  grand iflorum  strain;  of  pansies,  the 
Trimardeau;  of  vincas,  the  white  and  white 
with  red  eye,  of  nasturtiums,  Lobb’s  varie¬ 
ties;  and  of  zinnias,  the  Dwarf  Compact 
Scarlet  with  some  Zebra  for  novelty’s  sake 
and  some  Robusta  plenissima  for  size.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  display  made  to-day 
about  French  marigolds,  balsams,  snapdrag¬ 
ons,  Sweet  Williams,  spotted  mimuluses  and 
stocks,  we  had  as  good  flowers  of  these  25  years 
ago  as  we  have  to-day ;  and  when  it  comes  to 
the  grand  old  show  pansies,  so  clean,  so  pure, 
so  brilliant  in  their  colors,  so  substantial  and 
velvety  in  their  texture,  and  so  round  and 
large  in  their  form,  we  have  nothing  now 
to  equal  the  pansies  of  25  years  ago. 

Besides  these, add  candytuft,  sweet  and  com- 
mcn;  cosmos  to  bloom  in  fall,  Diadem  pinks 
that  bloom  well  the  first  year  and  often  live 
over  for  another  season’s  work;  annual  gail¬ 
lardias,  also  G.  aristata  and  its  varieties; 
godetias  so  pretty  before  midsummer,  lava- 
tera  and  malope,  especially  their  white  varie¬ 
ties,  lupins  if  you  like  them,  Pentstemon  Hart- 
wegii,  which,  although  a  tender  perennial, 
blooms  profusely  the  first  year  from  seed,  car¬ 
nation  and  paeonia  flowered  double  poppies, 
salpiglossus,  scarlet  salvia,  which,  although 
commonly  grown  as  a  greenhouse  perennial,  I 
always  treat  as  an  annual, large-flowered  scabi- 
os,  sweet  sultan  and  the  “New  Miniature”  sun¬ 
flowers.  And  don’t  forget  some  globe  ama¬ 
ranths  and  dwarf  helichrysum  for  everlast¬ 
ings,  and  morning-glories  and  cypress  vine 
among  vines. 


veying  the  predictions  to  either  high  points  or 
hamlets  in  the  interior,  where  similar  poles 
are  placed  to  flash  the  intelligence  still  beyond 
by  duplicates  of  the  signals  first  displayed. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  would  answer  all  purposes  and  demands; 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  impracticable  at  present, 
for  the  element  cf  cost  for  maintenance  which 
“F.  W.  H.”  speaks  of  as  “slight”  would  in 
reality  be  great,  especially  in  an  undulating 
country,  where  the  poles  and  signals  would  of 
necessity  be  very  frequent.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  plan,  to  be  serviceable,  must  be 
accurate,  and  to  be  accurate  a  paid  operator 
would  be  necessary  at  each  pole  to  fly  the  sig¬ 
nal  each  morning — for  unless  the  operator  be 
paid  he  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  we  might  bet 
ter  have  no  signals  than  be  misled  by  incorrect 
ones.  At,all  points  reached  by  telegraph  it  is 
easy  to  procure  the  Signal  Service  reports; 
but  there  are  numerous  small  stations  on  the 
line  of  every  railroad  where  a  telegraph  office 
is  not  considered  necessary.  Although  the 
system  described  does  not  seem  feasible,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  locomotive  of  every 
through  passenger  train  on  every  railroad 
should  not  carry  and  display,  as  it  passes 
through  the  country,  signal  flags  that  would 
give  substantially  the  report  of  the  Weather 
Bureau.  At  all  stations,  especially  those 
without  the  telegraph,  the  agent  could  note 
the  signal  and  placard  a  report  made  up  ac¬ 
cordingly.  For  greater  publicity  all  post- 
offices  should  show  a  similar  report,  conspicu¬ 
ously  posted.  The  benefit  of  signals  carried 
on  locomotives  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
They  would  be  perceived  by  very  many  farm¬ 
ers,  whose  farms  are  located  so  that  it  is  irk 
some  to  go  to  the  station  in  the  morning  or  to 
the  post-office  before  evening.  Excepting  the 
mariner,  and,  perhaps,  the  man  who  wears  a 
seer-sucker  suit  in  the  summer,  no  man  more 
appreciates  and  desires  than  the  farmer  a 
little  knowledge  of  what  the  weather  is  to  be, 
To  his  credit  be  it  said,  he  has  always  used  all 
the  means  at  his  command  to  get  this  infor¬ 
mation.  Some  have  maintained  flocks  of 
geese  for  this  purpose,  accrediting  the  birds 
with  a  mysterious  power  of  prophecy  as  to  the 
weather.  Others  have  put  their  trust  in  the 
moon,  and  its  phases;  while  some  who  are  not 
weather-wise  are  obliged  to  place  faith  in  the 
many  old  signs  and  sayings,  such  as,  “If  the 
sun  sets  clear  Friday  it  will  rain  before  Mon¬ 
day,”  and  “Rain  before  seven,  clear  before 
eleven,”  etc.  All  these  aids  to  our  penetra¬ 
tion  we  will  gladly  set  aside  if  we  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  authentic  daily  report.  Towns 
and  cities  are  at  present  principally  benefited. 
This  is  unjust,  as  arrangements  could  be  so 
easily  made  to  advise  almost  all.  The  rail 
roads  would  undoubtedly  co-operate  with  the 
authorities,  as  the  additional  work  devolving 
on  their  station  agents  would  be  trifling. 
Meanwhile  we  will  study  the  sky  carefully  as 
of  yore.  T-  F-  w- 

Oak  Ridge,  N.  J. 


THE  NEW  GRAPE  “MILLS.” 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


small  Rural  Blush  potato  sent  me,  I  got  a  good 
many  bushels  after  several  years’  planting. 
As  it  was  somewhat  hollow-hearted,  I  had  a 
great  mind  to  discard  it.  It  did  not  seem  as 
productive  as  some  other  kinds.  Last  year  I 
tried  it  again  by  the  side  of  Early  Telephone, 
Early  Mayflower,  Chicago  Market,  Empire 
State,  Clarke’s  No.  1,  Burbank  and  White 
Star.  When  I  dug  them  in  October,  to  my 
surprise,  I  got  one-half  bushel  more  potatoes 
to  each  row  from  my  Blush  than  from  any  of 
the  other  varieties.  Does  not  this  go  far  to 
establish  the  claim  made  by  the  R.  N.-Y.  that 
the  Blush  was  a  drought-resisting  variety? 
My  experience  with  the  Blush  teaches  me  how 
uncertain  it  is  to  jump  at  conclusions  as  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  certain  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  on  one  or  two  years’  trial.  The  Blush, 
though  not  handsome,  is  of  good  quality  and 
a  good  keeper.  john  hurley. 

Wetzel  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Free  martins.— Speaking  of  free-martins, 

I  have  an  eight-months-old  grade  heifer  which 
shows  the  two  front  rudimentary  teats  fairly 
well  developed.  The  back  part  is  neither  a 
teat  nor  udder.  There  is  something  abnormal 
about  the  vulva  also.  I  opine  there  is  room 
for  a  physiological  study  in  the  other  organs. 

G.  W.  THOMPSON. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  remarkable  thing  about  free- 
martins  is  that  they  are  generally,  though  not 
always,  barren.  They  are  found  only  among 
cattle.  Among  all  other  animals,  so  far  as 
known,  when  males  and  females  are '  born  at 
one  birth  as  twins,  the  females  are  as  prolific 
as  if  born  siugly ;  whereas  among  cattle,  when 
twin  calves  are  produced,  one  a  male  and  an¬ 
other  a  female,  the  latter  is  usually  barren, 
and  is  called  a  free-martin.  In  such  animals 
the  internal  generative  organs  are  generally 
imperfect,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both 
male  and  female  organs.  Externally  they 
often  look  like  steers,  the  feminine  character 
being  mostly  wanting. 

Catch  Crop. — Keep  the  machine  running. 
Last  season  after  removing  a  crop  of  early 
beets,  I  sowed  the  ground  (a  sandy  loam)  to  a 
special  strain  of  Red-top  turnip;  rows  18  to  20 
inches  apart,  plants  about  nine  inches  apart, 
or  just  as  they  were  cut  out  by  a  hoe  and 
“singler.”  This  with  going  through  once 
with  a  wheel-hoe  is  all  the  working  they  got. 
From  a  manured  plot  we  harvested  at  the 
rate  of  a  little  over  27  tons  per  acre,  tops  re¬ 
moved,  many  of  them  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
Stelton,  N.  J.  <>•  w.  T. 


This  is  now  for  the  first  time  offered  for 
sale  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  a  firm  whose  care  in  trying  all  novelties 
is  a  guarantee  of  its  merits.  We  have  a  vine 
growing  in  the  Rural  Grounds,  but  are  not 
as  yet  able  to  speak  of  it  from  experience.  It 
is  said  that  this  new  grape  combines  quality 
with  hardiness,  vigor  and  productiveness,  and 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  whose  statements  are 
always  conservative,  say  that  for  size,  quality 
and  appearance,  it  conies  the  nearest  to 
their  ideal  of  any  variety  they  have  seen. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  William  Mills,  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont.,  by  crossing  the  Muscat  Hamburgh 
with  Creveling.  The  bunch, as  shown  by  Fig 
49  (p.  146),  is  large,  compact,  shouldered  and 
some  of  the  bunches  have  weighed  12  ounces. 
The  berry  is  large,  round,  jet  black,  covered 
with  a  thick  bloom.  The  flesh  is  firm,  meaty, 
luicy  and  breaking.  The  skin  is  thick  and 
the  berries  adhere  firmly  to  the  preduncle. 
The  vine  is  said  to  be  vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive,  the  foliage  large  and  healthy.  It  ripens 
with  the  Concord,  or  a  little  later,  and  is  a 
good  keeper.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  disap 
point  the  grape-growing  public. 


That  Weather  Bureau. — In  the  Rural 
of  January  28,  F.  W.  H.,  of  Warren,  Me., 
discusses  at  length  the  feasibility  of  bringing 
the  weather  prognostications  daily  within 
reach  of  all  farmers,  and  offers  a  plan  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  accomplished,  to 
wit:  All  telegraph  stations  are  to  be  furnished 
every  morning  with  the  Signal  Service  re¬ 
ports,  and  at  each  station  a  pole  is  to  be 
erected,  and  signals  are  to  be  displayed  con- 


Let  the  Weather  Bureau  place  signals  on 
the  cars,  and  then  as  the  express  trains  go 
thundering  through  the  country  in  view  of  our 
farms,  they  can  very  easily  tell  “probabilities” 
to  thousands  and  thousands  of  farmers  and 
others.  „  A-  c- 

Thin  Out  the  English  Sparrow. — I  send 
a  copy  of  a  petition  which  is  to  be  circulated 
in  this  vicinity.  It  is  time  to  work  in  the 
matter,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  best  move  to 
take.  ».  s.  marvin. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

“To  the  Honorable  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York: 

“ Petition  for  Premiums  upon  the  Scalps  of 
English  Sparrows: 

“But  sparingly  insectivorous  themselves, 
these  birds  destroy  and  drive  away  our  native 
insectivorous  birds.  They  have  multiplied 
enormously  of  late,  there  being  millions  of 
them  in  every  part  of  the  State.  They  have 
already  become  a  public  enemy.  Like  some 
other  animals,  when  introduced  into  a  new 
habitat  under  new  conditions,  they  are  not 
controlled  by  natural  causes,  and  have  acquir¬ 
ed  more  pernicious  habits.  In  the  spring  they 
disbud  our  fruit  trees,  thronging  our  vine¬ 
yards,  orchards  and  gardens.  They  are  not 
content  with  satisfying  their  natural  food  de¬ 
sires,  but  wantonly  mar  and  destroy  the  fruit, 
to  gratify  an  evil  nature. 

“Therefore  we,  the  undersigned  citizens  of 

the  County  of - ,  respectfully  ask  that  your 

honorable  body  enact  a  law  offering  a  bounty 
for  the  scalps  of  these  birds,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  thinned  out.” 

N.-Y.— It  will  be  well  for  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  work  of  extermination  to  copy 
this  petition,  obtain  as  many  signatures  as 
possible,  and  forward  it  to  the  member  of  the 
Legislature  from  their  district.  This  matter 
is  important  and  should  be  attended  to.  Gran¬ 
ges,  farmers’  clubs,  and  other  organizations 
can  do  good  work  in  this  direction. 

The  #Rural  Blush  Potato.— From  the 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be'  accompanied  by  the  name 
ind  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asklnK  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertisinn  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 


MANAGING  A  POOR  60- ACRE  FARM. 

A.  H.  H .,  Rayville,  Md.—l  am  thinking  of 
raising  winter  lambs;  would  the  business  be 
likely  to  pay  here— 25  miles  from  Baltimore 
at  which  place  I  could  always  find  a  ready 
market  for  my  lambs  at  pretty  good  prices? 
My  land  is  pretty  poor,  and  for  some  time  I 
have  been  trying  with  very  poor  success  to 
enrich  it  without  stable  manure,  of  which  I 
make  very  little.  I  have  been  using  a  good 
deal  of  lime,  but  it  doesn’t  help  the  land, 
probably  because  I  haven’t  much  manure  or 
clover.  I  apply  it  on  the  plowed  ground  for 
corn  and  harrow  it  in  just  before  planting; 
will  it  pay  to  continue  its  use?  One  of  my 
chief  objects  in  raising  winter  lambs  would  be 
to  make  more  manure  to  enrich  my  farm.  I 
have  little  faith  in  commercial  fertilizers  to 
bring  up  poor  land  alone  to  a  high  state  of  fer¬ 
tility  ;  but  I  believe  in  them  as  an  adjunct  to 
help  manure.  Would  lamb  raising  be  likely 
to  pay  as  well  as  keeping  cows  for  butter, 
which  I  can  sell  at  30  cents  per  pound  gross? 
The  cows  would  have  to  be  kept  on  soiling 
crops  during  summer  as  there  are  only  60 
acres  of  cleared  land  in  my  farm.  For  feed 
they  would  have  bran  and  clover  hay,  corn- 
meal  and  roots  during  the  winter.  Which— 
the  sheep  or  cows — would  make  the  most  and 
best  manure?  How  many  sheep  could  I  keep? 
I  would  buy  a  new  lot  every  June  or  July, 
raise  lambs,  fatten  the  ewes,  sell  in  the  spring 
and  buy  another  lot.  I  would  like  to  keep 
stock  enough  to  make  sufficient  manure  for 
eight  acres  every  year  for  corn,  to  be  plowed 
under,  and  also  enough  to  top-dress  eight  acres 
every  fall  for  wheat,  to  be  harrowed  in.  I 
think  tnis  much  manure  with  200  to  300  pounds 
of  fertilizers  on  wheat  would  soon  bring  up  the 
farm  to  a  good  condition  of  fertility. 

Ans .—Lime  used  in  the  way  described  will 
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soon  bring  the  laud  to  a  state  of  barrenness. 
It  is  useful  when  the  laud  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  undeveloped  plant  food  which  it 
decomposes;  but  unless  there  is  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  organic  matter  for  it  to  act  upon  and 
a  deficiency  of  the  lime  in  an  active  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  soil,  it  rapidly  exhausts  the  land. 
Commercial  fertilizers  used  judiciously  will 
certainly  improve  the  fertility  of  laud  and 
soon  enable  it  to  produce  crops  large  enough 
to  feed  stock  that  will  manure  it  adequately. 
But  special  fertilizers,  as  superphosphate  of 
lime,  lime  or  plaster  alone  will  not  do  this. 
The  fertilizer  must  contain  all  the  elements 
required,  as  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash, 
magnesia,  etc.,  and  not  one  of  these  elements 
alone.  There  is  no  better  business  for  a  poor 
farm  than  keeping  cows  and  selling  butter 
for  30  cents  a  pound  and  rearing  calves  and 
pigs  on  the  skimmed  milk.  This  takes  the 
least  from  the  soil  and  makes  the  most  ma¬ 
nure.  To  help  feed  in  the  summer,  fodder 
corn  and  clover  should  be  grown,  with  some 
mangels  for  winter  feeding;  grain  food  at 
first  can  be  most  profitably  purchased ;  hom¬ 
iny  waste  can  be  procured  in  Baltimore  as 
well  as  cotton-seed  meal  and  bran  and  these 
foods  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  making 
manure.  This  would  be  a  safer  business  than 
rearing  market  lambs  which  requires  more 
care,  skill  and  experience  than  any  other 
branch  of  agriculture.  On  60  acres  of  land  at 
least  10  cows  could  be  kept  at  the  start,  and 
in  five  years  40  cows  should  be  kept  with  the 
help  of  purchased  feed.  At  200  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  cow  equal  to  $60  per  head,  this  would 
give  a  yield  of  $40  an  acre  for  the  farm.  The 
skimmed  milk  fed  and  some  market  crops  and 
fruit  gi'own  for  sale  in  the  city  should  pay  all 
expenses.  But  only  good  cows  should  be  kept, 
as  these  are  easily  seen  to  be  the  very  key  to 
the  whole  secret  of  success. 

VALUES  OF  VARIOUS  FEEDING  STUFFS:  TREAT¬ 
MENT  OF  COWS  BEFORE  CALVING. 

,7.  C.,  Montpelier ,  Ohio. — 1.  In  what  pro¬ 
portions  should  I  mix  oats  and  corn  to  be 
ground  for  feeding  store  hogs  and  young  pigs? 
2.  For  this  purpose  what  are  the  relative 
values  of  ear-corn,  corn-meal,  ground  oats, 
“shorts,”  bran,  oil-meal,  and  the  above  mix¬ 
ture  of  corn  and  oats?  3.  What  would  the 
Rural  recommend  as  a  proper  and  economi¬ 
cal  grain  ration  for  cows  just  before  calving, 
and  for  milch  cows  in  connection  with  corn- 
fodder?  4.  Three  grades  of  mill-feed  are 
obtainable  at  the  local  mill; — “shorts,”  “mid¬ 
dlings,”  and  bran  at  80,  75  and  70  cents' per 
100  pounds  respectively.  Which  is  the  cheapest 
for  the  pigs  and  the  milch  cows? 

Ans. — 1.  Oats  and  corn  may  be  mixed  in 
equal  proportions  for  grinding  for  feed  for 
growing  pigs.  But  as  there  is  still  too  much 
carbonaceous  matter  and  not  sufficient  nitro¬ 
gen  for  perfectly  healthful  and  rapid  growth  ip 
flesh  it  would  be  well  to  add  one  equal  part  of 
coarse  bran  and  grind  all  together.  Such  food 
is  mixed  better  in  the  grinding  than  it  can  be 
by  hand  if  ground  separately,  the  grain  being 
mixed  before  grinding.  2  The  nutritive  ele¬ 
ments  of  each  of  these  foods  and  of  all  to 
gether  are  here  shown : 
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bone-making  material, containing  32  pounds  of 
it  in  1,000  pounds  and  hence  its  great  value  in 
the  mixture;  oats  and  corn  containing  only 
one-sixth  as  much.  The  relative  feeding 
values  of  the  substances  mentioned  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Ear  Corn, 

Corn  Meal, 

Oat  Meal, 

Middlings, 

Shorts, 

Bran, 

Linseed  oil  meal, 

(uew  process),  33.2 

(old  process),  31.4 

These  figures  tell  their  own  story,  giving 
the  fat  2%  times  the  value  of  the  carbohydrates 
(starch,  sugar,  gum,  etc.)  The  money  value  of 
each  is  then  found  by  estimating  the  album¬ 
inoids  at  four  and  one-third  cents  per  pound, 
the  fat  at  the  same  price,  and  the  carbohy¬ 
drates  at  nine  cents  per  pound.  3.  Cows  just  be¬ 
fore  calving  should  not  have  any  grain  food, 
and  only  good  hay  or  straw  with  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  bran  to  make  it  equal  to  hay.  This 
avoids  much  trouble  at  calving,  by  reason  of 
garget,  milk-fever,  etc.  For  cows  in  full 
milk  an  excellent  food  in  every  way  is  corn 
and  bran  ground  together  in  equal  parts.  4. 
Ju  an  at  80  cents  per  100  pounds  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  of  the  three  foods  mentioned.  In  this 
estimate  of  bran  its  large  proportion  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  not  counted  and  this  is  ad¬ 
ditional. 

SHORTS,  CORN-MEAL,  FOR  FEED,  ETC. 

L.  Oak  fields  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  it  economy  to 
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purchase  shorts  at  $21  per  ton  to  be  mixed 
with  corn-meal, half  and  half, for  winter  feed¬ 
ing  to  two  and  three-year- old  steers  for  the 
market,  their  other  feed  being  Timothy  hay 
and  corn  fodder;  and  what  proportion  should 
they  be  fed,  and  how  much  daily  for  the  best 
results?  2.  What  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
with  an  old  meadow  that,  owing  to  the  over¬ 
flow  of  a  stream  last  winter,  was  filled  with 
Canada  thistle,  so  that  the  hay  iu  some  places 
was  more  than  half  thistles,  and  in  the  fall  the 
ground  was  completely  shaded  with  the  pests. 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  not  sufficient  difference 
between  shorts  and  corn  meal  to  make  it 
worth  while  mixing  the  two.  The  two  feeds 
are  thus  compared: 

Albumi-  Carbo 

01  ,  .  noids.  hydrates.  Fat. 

bhorts  contain  in  100  lbs.,  11.4  66.8  2.9 
Corn-meal  “  “  10.  62  1  6.5 

The  deficiency  in  fat  makes  the  shorts  dearer 
at  $21  per  ton  than  corn  at  60  cents  a  bushel. 
Cotton-seed  meal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cheap 
food  to  use  with  corn-meal  for  fattening  at  $45 
per  ton  with  corn  at  60  cents,  and  it  can  be 
bought  cheaper  than  this  price.  The  compo 
sition  of  cotton-seed  meal  is  as  follows: 

Albuminoids, 

Carbohydrates, 

Fat, 

It  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all  grain  or  other 
concentrated  foods,  with  one  exception,  which 
is  that  of  almond  cake  meal,  this  being  more 
digestible  than  the  other ,  but  containing  a 
little  less  fat.  2.  The  best  means  of  exter¬ 
minating  the  pests  is  to  smother  them  to  death 
by  plowing  and  replowiug  as  often  as  the 
plants  poke  up  their  heads, 

WOUNDS  IN  HORSES ;  LICE  ON  CATTLE. 

1.  F.  B.,  Wolf's  Store,  Pa. — 1.  What  should 
be  done  first  to  a  wound  on  a  horse  caused  by 
kicking  or  anything  else?  2.  What  is  the  best 
treatment  for  proud  flesh  in  a  wound.  Can 
it  be  burnt  with  caustic?  3.  My  horse  was 
kicked  on  the  hind  leg  between  the  knee  and 
hoof:  the  wound  is  healing  but  there  is  still  a 
lump  or  thickness  in  the  place;  how  can  it  be 
removed?  4.  What  is  the  best  remedy  for 
lice  on  cattle?  Can  the  Rural  recommend 
the  Cold  Water  Rip  sold  by  Lawford  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1.  The  extent  of  the  injury  would  largely 
determine  the  proper  course  of  treatment.  In 
simple  kicks,  pricks,  biuises  or  sprains,  a  wet 
bandage  until  the  inflammation  is  relieved,  is 
as  good  general  treatment  as  can  be  given. 
This  is  very  often  all  the  treatment  necessary. 
Of  course,  iu  such  cases  rest  is  essential  to  a 
speedy  recovery.  When  the  skin  is  broken 
antiseptic  dressings  are  desirable,  especially 
in  warm  weather,  (or  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  carbolated  vaseline,  boracic 
acid  solution,  etc.)  If  there  is  much  local 
swelling  and  inflammation  these  dressings  may 
be  covered  with  the  wet  bandage.  2.  Either 
cut  it  away  with  a  sharp  knife  or  scissors,  or 
burn  out  with  caustic.  3.  Try  painting  three 
times  a  week  with  compound  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  continue  for  one  or  two  months. 

4.  One  of  the  simplest  remedies  is  washing 
with  a  solution  of  tobacco — one  pound  of 
tobacco  stems  steeped  in  three  gallons  of 
water — water  saturated  with  kerosene  is 
equally  effectual,  but  the  odor  would  be  ob¬ 
jectionable  for  dairy  cattle.  In  cold  weather 
pulverized  tobacco— snuff— may  be  well  dust¬ 
ed  into  the  hair.  I  have  never  used  the  thy 
mo-cresol  dip  of  T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co.,  but 
would  consider  it  worthy  of  trial.  It  is  high¬ 
ly  recommended  by  stockmen  who  have  used 
it,  among  whom  are  noted  such  Rural  con¬ 
tributors  as  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  and  H.  Stew 
art. 

SWELLING  ON  MULE’S  LEG :  AILING  CHICKS, ETC 
J.  H.  B. ,  Oakland ,  Fla. — 1.  My  mule  is 
troubled  with  a  swelling  on  the  knee-joint  or 
just  below  it  on  the  outside.  It  was  first 
noticed  about  four  weeks  ago  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  would  limp  after  aiun.  It  is  hard  and 
about  the  size  of  a  small  egg  of  a  hen.  There 
appears  to  be  no  pain  except  when  the  mule 
runs;  then  he  continues  to  limp  until  he  is 
unhitched.  Rubbing  it  with  liniment  has 
done  no  good;  what  should  be  done?  2.  I’m 
keeping  a  dozen  Plymouth  Rocks  in  a  dry 
and  airy  house  10  by  10  feet.  They  are  not  a 
year  old  but  they  are  so  stiff  in  their  legs 
that  some  of  them  can’t  get  on  to  the  roosts, 
so  that  they  lie  on  the  ground  all  night. 
What  should  be  done  for  them?  3.  Will  the 
Cyclone  Nozzle  fit  the  Lewis  Combination 
Syringe? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1.  We  judge  from  your  description  that  the 
swelling  is  firmly  attached  to  the  limb,  not 
movable  with  the  skin,  and  therefore  prob¬ 
ably  the  result  of  some  injury.  Being  so 
near  the  knee  joint,  we  cannot  safely  pre¬ 
scribe  the  vigorous  treatment  we  might  if 
located  elsewhere.  Try  painting  two  or  three 
times  a  week  with  tincture  of  iodine.  The 
animal  should  ,be  allowed  to  rest  until  the 


swelling  is  reduced  or  the  lameness  disappears. 
If  there  is  no  improvement  after  three  or  four 
weeks  apply  a  blister.  2.  We  suspect  the 
trouble  with  the  fowls  is  due  either  to  the 
feed  or  to  constitutional  weakness  from  “in- 
and-in”  breeding.  Change  the  food,  feeding 
largely  on  such  grains  as  wheat,  bran,  barley, 
or  oats  with  little  corn.  Supply  burnt  bones 
or  oyster  shells  pounded  fine.  It  is  also  well 
to  give  some  green  food,  as  cabbage,  cooked 
potatoes,  and  scraps  from  the  table,  so  as  to 
give  a  variety.  Cooked  meat  of  any  kind  is 
one  of  the  best  foods  that  could  be  given.  If 
the  animals  are  over-fat  feed  sparingly.  See 
that  the  small  quarters  are  constantly  kept 
clean,  sweet,  and  wholesome.  An  occasional 
coat  of  whitewash  will  be  excellent  for  this 
purpose.  3.  No. 

TREES  FOR  LONG  ISLAND. 

W.  R.,  Wading  River,  L.  1.  Will  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts,  pecans  or  almonds  grow  on  Long 
Island  successfully?  2.  I  have  a  hill  lot  an  acre 
in  extent.  It  is  a  light  gravelly  soil,  the  cen¬ 
ter  being  the  highest  part.  What  trees  shall 
I  plant  on  it  and  what  mode  of  cultivation 
will  be  most  successful.  3.  I  am  about  to 
plant  a  lot  of  locust  seedlings  on  rich,  rough 
soil,  is  there  any  need  of  cultivating  them? 
ANSWERED  BY  ISAAC  HICKS,  QUEENS  CO. 

1.  There  are  a  few  large  English  walnuts 
that  succeed  on  L.  I.  in  sheltered  places.  We 
have  tried  them  twice  in  our  nursery  and  all 
of  them  died  whenever  the  winters  were  as 
severe  as  the  present,  and  we  will  not  try  to 
grow  them  or  almonds  and  pecans  again.  2. 
There  is  a  hill  near  us  of  such  coarse  gravel 
that  scarcely  anything  would  grow  there  ex¬ 
cept  running  blackberries.  About  20  years 
ago  it  was  planted  with  White  Pines, and  they 
are  now  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter  and 
make  a  very  beautiful  grove,  and  the  owner 
says  no  investment  in  tree  planting  has  given 
him  more  satisfaction  than  this.  Austrian  Pines 
grow  equally  well,  even  among  gravel  stones 
the  size  of  marbles,  and  these  two  varieties 
will  be  far  more  thrifty  and  profitable  than 
any  deciduous  trees  we  have  tested,  and  we 
have  had  many.  We  have  faith  in  the  Catal- 
pa  speciosa,  although  we  have  had  only  six  to 
seven  years’  experience  with  it,  but  our  trees 
grow  very  well  on  poor  soil, and  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  rapid  growers  in  good  ground.  The  Balm 
of  Gilead  and  the  Balsam  Poplar  will  succeed 
on  very  thin  soils.  The  Carolina  is  the  best 
variety,  but  we  have  had  no  experience  with 
these  trees  on  thingr  avelly  land.  If  for 
beauty  without  regard  to  a  rapid  growth, 
the  Norway  Maple  is  superior  in  all  respects 
and  will  grow  and  live  better  than  any 
of  the  good  class  of  deciduous  trees  on  poor, 
thin  soils.  The  ground  should  be  kept 
mellow  with  cultivation  for  a  few  years,  un¬ 
til  the  trees  are  so  large  that  it  will  injure  the 
roots  to  cultivate  longer,  and  if  coarse  man¬ 
ure  is  spread  liberally  abound  the  trees  every 
year  in  spring,  success  will  be  gained  and 
beautiful  trees  will  be  the  result,  3.  It  is  not 
customary  to  cultiv  ate  locust  trees,  as  they 
grow  readily  almost  anywhere,  but  no  doubt 
they  will  grow  faster  with  good  cultivation. 
BUILDING  AN  ICE  HOUSE. 

W.  W.  S.,  Clarendon,  Mich  — What  is  the 
best  way  to  save  ice.  Which  is  the  better 
plan— to  lay  the  ice  on  supporting  sawdust  on 
the  ground,  or  to  put  sleepers  five  or  six  inches 
high  underneath,  and  then  put  on  the  saw¬ 
dust,  leaving  an  empty  space  between  it  and 
the  ground? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROFESSOR  R.  C.  CARPENTER, 

I  have  built  several  ice-houses  and  so  far 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  ice.  The 
principal  point  to  be  looked  after  is  drainage 
and  the  removal  of  damp  air.  If  these  two 
precautions  are  neglected  no  amount  of  cover¬ 
ing  will  preserve  the  ice.  A  floor  elevated 
above  the  ground  will  secure  good  drainage; 
but  is  usually  an  entirely  unnecessary  expense. 

If  the  ground  is  sandy  and  elevated  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  surrounding  ground,  or  if  it  is 
clay  and  elevated  and  paved  with  stone,  am¬ 
ple  drainage  will  be  secured.  A  plank  floor 
may  be  used,  but  a  thick  layer  of  good,  clean 
stone  is  just  as  good  and  much  cheaper.  To 
secure  ventilation  that  will  remove  the  damp 
air,  a  hole  the  size  of  which  will  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  ice-house,  can  be  left  in  each 
gable.  This,  I  think,  is  better  than  a  ventila¬ 
tor  in  the  roof.  Ice  will  keep  better  if  the 
ice-house  is  in  a  shady  place.  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  true  iu  ice-houses  made  with  single  walls. 
The  house  itself  may  be  a  very  simple  affair- 
its  main  office  being  to  keep  out  the  sunshine 
and  the  wet;  hence  the  roof  should  always  be 
tight.  A  double-walled  house,  boarded  inside 
and  out,  and  with  the  space  packed  with  saw¬ 
dust  to  the  thickness  of  six  or  eight  inches,  is 
much  better  than  a  single-walled  house.  If 
the  ice  is  properly  packed ,  however,  it  will 
keep  well  in  a  house  with  uprights  2x4  inches 
and  one  thickness  of  boards.  The  ice  should 
be  packed  in  a  solid  body.  All  the  cracks  be¬ 
tween  the  cakes  should  be  rammed  full  of 


powdered  ice  or  snow.  A  space  of  about  eight 
inches  should  be  left  between  the  inside  of 
the  building  and  the  ice.  This  space  should 
be  well  tilled  with  sawdust  or  with  cut  straw. 
Over  the  top  of  the  ice  a  layer  of  sawdust  or 
cut  straw,  eight  inches  to  one  foot  in  depth, 
should  be  spread. 

A  PROFITABLE  HAY  CROP. 

C.  D.  A.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. — Can  hay  be 
raised  at  a  profit  at  $9  per  ton,  where  land 
will  produce  one  and  a  half  ton  to  the  acre 
to  start  with,  having  to  depend  on  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  generally  speaking? 

Ans.— It  probably  will  not  cost  $13.50  per 
acre  to  cut,  cure,  harvest  and  market  the  hay, 
but  allowing  for  interest  on  land,  reseeding 
and  fertilizing,  there  will  be  very  little  left. 
The  only  way  to  make  money  at  that  crop 
value  per  acre,  would  be  to  have  such  a  large 
area  that  all  the  labor-saving  hay  tools  could 
be  used,  including  a  baling  machine.  Figure 
how  many  bushels  of  wheat,  corn  or  potatoes 
must  be  raised  per  acre  to  realize  $13.50;  will 
there  not  be  more  money  in  feeding  the  hay 
to  stock,  selling  steers  or  colts  and  applying 
the  manure  to  the  fields  ?  According  to  the 
U.  S.  census  in  1880,  your  county  contained 
5,454  farms,  averaging  112  acres,  with  the  fol- 
ing  statement  of  values: 

Value  of  farms,  fences  and 

buildings  .  $16,994,924 

V  alue  of  farming  impli- 

ments  and  machinery .  767,950 

Value  of  live-stock .  2,778,713 

Fertilizers  purchased .  ’  7516 

Estimated  value  of  farm 

produce .  3,396,873 

There  were  an  average  of  three  horses, 
eight  milch  cows,  five  other  cattle,  11  sheep 
and  two  hogs  on  each  average  farm  of  112 
acres.  The  average  grain  product  per  farm 
was  12  bushels  barley,  21  bushels  buckwheat, 
50  bushels  corn,  200  of  oats  and  35  of  wheat. 
Each  farm  averaged  30  tons  of  hay,  20  head 
of  poultry,  10  pounds  of  honey,  125  bushels  of 
potatoes,  orchard  products  valued  at  $50  and 
wool  valued  at  $55.  These  figures  may  be  of 
service  in  determining  a  profitable  crop. 

GERANIUMS,  ETC. 

N.  E.  B.  (no  address). — What  kind  of  a 
geranium  is  the  White  Swan?  Is  the  White 
Clipper  geranium  a  good  bedding  variety?  If 
not  what  is  the  best?  Is  B.  K.  Bliss  a  good 
bedding  geranium.  Is  Jean  Sisley  a  tall- 
growing  sort?  I  got  a  Dracaena  terminalis 
last  spring,  and  planted  it  in  good  garden 
soil;  but  it  neither  lives  nor  dies — it  merely 
languishes;  what  does  it  require? 

Ans.— White  Swan  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  double  white  pelargoniums;  White  Clip¬ 
per  is  a  medium  grower  and  a  very  good 
single;  B.  K.  Bliss  we  have  not  grown;  Jean 
Sisley  is  not  a  rank  grower.  We  do  not 
recommend  white  flowering  pelargoniums  as 
satisfactory  bedding  varieties.  Pelargoni¬ 
ums  in  shady  places  grow  spindly  and  weak, 
and  do  not  blossom  as  well  as  they  do  in 
open  quarters,  besides,  encroaching  tree  roots 
are  apt  to  impoverish  and  dry  up  the  soil 
about  them.  Dracaena  terminalis  should  have 
light,  open  soil  and  a  mod -rately  small,  well- 
drained  pot;  shade  from  warm  sunshine  at  all 
times,  and  keep  in  warm,  winter-quarters. 
Much  water  will  rot  its  roots.  Roses  affected 
with  mildew  or  red  spider  will  have  unhealthy 
leaves,  and  poorly  rooted  stock  in  over¬ 
heated  quarters  often  send  out  leaves,  that, 
after  a  few  days,  assume  a  sickly  appearance 
Other  questions  will  be  answered  next  week. 

SULPHATE  OF  COPPER  FOR  SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 

W.  II.  C.,  Looking  Glass,  Neb. — How  much 
blue  vitriol  is  used  with  a  bushel  of  wheat  to 
prevent  smut?  How  should  the  mixture  be 
made,  and  how  soon  after  the  application  can 
the  wheat  be  sown? 

Ans. — Dissolve  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  or  blue  vitriol  in  a  couple  of  gallons  of  hot 
water,  pour  the  solution  into  a  tub  and  three 
or  four  gallons  more  of  water.  Then  place  a 
basket  in  the  liquid  and  turn  the  wheat  into 
it.  Let  it  soak  20  minutes,  then  take  it  out 
and  spread  it  on  the  floor  and  sift  plaster  over 
it  to  dry  it,  and  sow  at  once. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  SEEDER. 

J.  F.  P.,  Wuukon,  Iowa.— What  kind  of  a 
team  and  seeder  did  that  man  in  Valley  City 
Dakota,  use  to  sow  60  acres  of  grain  in  one 
day?  I  think  that  seeding  with  one  span  of 
horses  10  acres  a  day  is  pretty  good;  but 
when  it  comes  to  60  acres  it  leaves  me  out  en¬ 
tirely. 

Ans. — The  correspondent  referred  to  replies 
as  follows:  “I  use  the  Strowbridge  broad¬ 
cast-seeder,  a  cut  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  Rural.  It 
requires  two  horses  only,  and  with  it  one  man 
can  sow  without  difficulty  from  60  to  80  acres 
per  day.  I  have  used  this  seeder  for  wheat 
oats,  rye,  barley,  flax  and  grass  seed  to  my 
entire  satisfaction.  It  costs  very  little  and 
does  good  work,  but  requires  also  a  common 
seeder  to  go  once  around  the  outside  edge  of 
each  piece  first.  There  is  one  very  decided  ob- 
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food  for  mules  and  cows  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  it  is  largely  used  in  a  boiled 
state.  As  the  seed  always  has  more  or  less 
lint  adhering  to  it,  it  is  considered  unsuitable 
for  hoises,  although  when  boiled  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  fed  to  them,  the  mules  eating  it  raw 
without  injury.  The  whole  seed  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  wherever  there  are  cotton  gins,  the 
usual  price  being  $9  per  ton,  or  45  cents  per 
100  pounds.  It  is  thus  a  remarkably  cheap 
food.  No  doubt  Mr.  H.  P.  Terhune,  of  Wal- 
halla,  S.  C.,  could  procure  some  of  the  seed 
for  you.  It  is  not  an  article  of  commerce,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  oil  mills  for  making  oil  and  oil 
cakes;  elsewhere  it  is  used  for  feeding  and 
manure. 

Miscellaneons. 

G.  N.  K,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y— What  are  a 
few  late-keeping  apples  that  would  be  likely 
to  succeed  here?  1  have,  read  the  numerous 
reports  in  a  late  Rural  giving  the  opinions 
of  first-class  fruit  authorities  on  the  three 
best  early,.. medium  and  late  varieties  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  but  failed  to  obtain 


some  six  or  seven  years  ago — mostly  White* 
Red  and  Yellow  Oak,  and  some  hickory.  The 
land  is  somewhat  rolling  from  west  to  east.  I 
plowed  it  last  fall  and  intend  to  put  some 
corn  on  it  next  spring,  and.would  like  to  put  it 
into  cow  pasture  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was 
strongly  covered  with  old  sod  before  it  was 
plowed.  Can  I  put  oats  on  it  after  the  corn 
in  the  spring  of  1889,  and  seed  it  down,  and 
hew,  and  what  grass  is  best  for  that  purpose, or 
shall  I  have  to  wait  till  the  third  year? 

Ans. — Cultivate  the  corn  well,  and  reduce 
the  soil  to  a  fine  tilth.  Plow  it  next  autumn, 
and  harrow  it  down  smooth  and  fit  it  for  sow¬ 
ing  oats,  and  then  the  following  spring 
when  the  frost  is  well  coming  out  of  the 
ground,  sow  oats  on  the  surface  without 
doing  anything  to  the  land.  They  will  all  grow 
and  do  well.  At  the  same  time  in  the  same 
way,  sow  on  three  bushels  of  Red  Top  per 
acre.  Also  sow  a  pound  of  White  Clover  per 
acre,  two  bushels  of  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
and  four  quarts  of  Timothy.  The  Blue  Grass 
and  Red  Top  may  be  mixed  and  sown  to¬ 
gether  and  also  the  clover  and  Timothy. 


PLOWS  ANDIPLOWING. 

An  Important  Bulletin  issued  by  Prok 
J.W.  Sanborn,  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  Columbia,  Mo.— In  the  presentation 
of  the  subject  of  plows  and  plowing  to  the 
students  of  his  class  in  agriculture,  it  has  been 
customary  to  use  the  dynamometer  upon 
plows  to  test  certain  points  involved  in  their 
construction,  that  the  students  might  b>  oh 
servation  learn  the  principles  involved  m  a 
manner  that  would  impress  them  upon  their 
minds  and  tend  more  to  induce  each  member 


jection  to  this  seeder;  that  is,  it  requires  a 
small  amount  of  intelligence  to  use  it  success¬ 
fully.  It  sows  thin  at  the  edges,  and  one 
must  lap  over,  in  order  to  get  even  work.  It 
is  not  hard  to  do;  but  fully  one  half  of  the 
farmers  in  this  vicinity,  in  spite  of  the  direc¬ 
tions  and  precautions  which  come  with  the 
machine  neglect  this,  and  the  result  is  uneven 
grain,  and  a  discarded  machine.  I  spent  two 
hours  last  year  instructing  my  man  in  its  use, 
and  he  afterwards  sowed  over  500  acres  with 
it  to  my  perfect  satisfaction.  I  recommend 
the  machine  as  highly  as  possible,  and  think 
it  the  best  I  ever  saw  of  any  kind  of  a  seeder 
for  good  and  cheap  work.” 

EXPERIMENTAL  FERTILIZER  PLOTS. 

L.  W.  P.,  Cornwall,  Vt.—l  wish  to  adopt 
the  Rural’s  plan  of  plot  experiments  with 
fertilizers  on  my  meadows  which  are  uni¬ 
formly  muck  with  a  clay  subsoil.  I  propose 
to  divide  one  and  one-tenth  acre  into  11  plots ; 
how  much  of  each  of  the  three  principal  fer¬ 
tilizer  ingredients  would  be  suitable  for  each 
plot.  Should  the  nitrogen  be  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
or  what?  In  what  shape  should  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  be  applied? 

Ans. — Order  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  120  pounds  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  400  pounds  of  dissolved  bone-black 
which  will  supply  phosphoric  acid  only,  300 
pounds  sulphate  of  potash,  400  pounds  of 
plaster,  if  you  like,  100  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate  (S.  C.  rock  dissolved),  400  pounds  of 
raw-bone  flour.  Use  these  separately. 

Then  combine  on  different  plots  as  follows: 

1.  Nitrate  soda,  200  pounds;  dissolved  bone- 
black,  400  pounds.  2.  Nitrate  soda,  200 
pounds;  sulphate  potash,  300  pounds.  3.  Dis¬ 
solved  bone-black,  400  pounds;  sulphate  pot¬ 
ash,  300  pounds.  4.  Nitrate  soda,  200  pounds; 
dissolved  bone-black,  400  pounds;  sulphate 
potash,  300  pounds.  5.  Acid  phosphate,  700 
pounds;  muriate-potash,  120  pounds;  nitrate 
soda,  200  pounds.  Then  raw-bone  flour  might 
well  be  substituted  for  the  acid  phosphate  for 
another  combination.  Use  on  one  plot  at  the 
rate  of  10  tons  of  farm  manure,  which  would 
be  500  pounds  on  a  fortieth  of  an  acre.  You 
must  not  forget  to  have  several  no-manure 
plots  for  comparison. 

crops  in  a  young  orchard,  etc. 

E.  Y.  L.,  Essex,  N,  Y.—l.  Will  crude 
petroleum  kill  Jice  on  colts  and  cattle?  How 
can  it  be  applied?  Will  it  hurt  colts  if  ap¬ 
plied  in  winter?  2.  Last  year  we  set  out  an 
apple  orchard  of  seven  acres,  and  planted  it 
to  corn.  What  will  be  the  best  crop  to  raise 
in  it  this  year?  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to 
sow  winter  rye  in  the  spring  and  cut  it  for 
hay?  The  land  is  stony  and  weedy. 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  had  no  personal  experience 
with  crude  petroleum  as  an  insecticide  on 
live  stock;  but  Secretary  J.  S.  Woodward 
says  it  will  kill  any  kind  of  parasite  on  any 
farm  animal  without  doing  any  injury  to  the 
animal.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  use  it  on 
any  animal  in  moderate  quantity  at  first 
until  the  results  are  noted.  It  is  to  be  rubbed 
into  the  parts  chiefly  infested  by  the  pests. 

2.  In  regard  to  sowing  rye  or  any  other  grain 
crop  in  a  young  orchard  we  would  not  do  it, 
unless  we  did  not  care  a  cent  whether  the 
trees  lived  or  died.  It  would  injure  the  trees 
very  much,  and  probably  kill  a  good  many  in 
a  year  or  two.  A  friend  has  had  some  exper¬ 
ience  in  such  a  course  and  he  considers  that 
sowing  any  grain  crop  cut  in  mid-summer  is 
the  worst  course  tha  t  one  can  pursue  with  a 
young  orchard  because  such  a  crop  takes  from 
the  soil  so  much  moisture  which  is  needed 
frequently  by  the  young  trees,  and  if  the 
crop  grows  rank  and  shades  the  trees  when 
it  is  cut  in  heat  and  drought  of  summer  the 
sun  scalds  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  and  such 
trees  are  soon  denuded  of  their  bark  and  die. 
Plant  beans,  potatoes,  any  root  crop  or  even 
corn,  but  no  sown  crop,  in  a  young  orchard. 
Till  well  and  kill  the  weeds  and  let  the  trees 
grow. 

VALUE  OF  COTTON-SEED  AS  FEED. 

F.  P.,  Stockport,  N.  Y.—l.  What  is  the 
value  of  cotton-seed  for  feed  for  horses  and 
cows,  the  seed  being  ground  entire,  without 
having  the  oil  pressed  out?  2.  Where  can  the 
whole  seed  be  obtained,  and  at  what  cost? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

Cotton-seed  in  its  natural  condition  contains 
the  following  nutritive  substances; 

Albuminoids,  22.8  per  cent. 

Starch,  mucilage,  etc.,  15.4  “ 

Woody  fiber,  16.0 

Oil,  30.3  “ 

Of  these  there  are  digestible: 

Albuminoids,  17.1  per  cent. 

Starch,  mucilage,  etc.,  14.7 

Oil,  57.4  “ 

giving  the  seed  a  value  of  $2.08  per  100  pounds 
as  compared  with  corn  at  $1  10  per  100.  It  is 
thus  worth  about  twice  as  much  as  corn  for 
feeding.  Its  nutritive  ratio  is  one  of  albumi¬ 
noids  to  4  6  of  carbohydrates  (bran  is  one  to 
5.6),  and  thus  it  is  a  healthful  food  theoreti¬ 
cally.  Practically  it  is  found  an  excellent 


their  way  to  the  rooms  above.  How  can  I 
get  rid  of  them? 

Ans. — We  should  advise  spraying  the  cellar 
with  kerosene  forced  through  a  pump  and 
nozzle.  If  the  cellar  could  be  closed  and  sul¬ 
phur  burnt,  no  doubt  most  of  the  insects  would 
be  killed.  Of  course,  the  use  of  pyrethrum 
powder  would  help. 

J.  E.  W. ,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. — I  use  consider¬ 
able  sulphuric  acid  for  cleaning  the  sand  from 
castings.  The  acid  is  diluted  with  water- 
three  of  water  to  one  of  acid.  After  the  cast¬ 
ings  are  cleaned  there  remains  the  sand  satur¬ 
ated  and  some  of  the  liquid ;  has  it  any  value 
as  a  fertilizer?  What  use  can  be  made  of  it? 

Ans. — It  might  be  used  to  dissolve  bone  or 
S.  C.  rock.  We  don’t  know  of  any  other  use 
to  which  it  might  be  put  in  the  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  fertilizer. 

T.  E.,  Harrisville,  Mich.— What  would  the 
Rural  ask  for  some  Mesquit  Beans? 

Ans. — Nothing  whatever  is  sold  at  this  office 
except  that  best  of  all  agricultural  papers- 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  T.  V.  Munson, 
Denison,  Texas,  may  have  Mesquit  Beans  for 
sale,  or  may  be  able  to  procure  them  for 
those  who  want  them. 

F.  M.,  Naples,  N,  Y.— Are  the  grape  root 
beyond  the  bud  from  which  the  cane  grew  as 
good,  when  set  in  the  vineyard,  as  those  that 
are  below  the  bud?  Are  they  of  any  service 
to  the  vine?  Will  they  draw  the  sap  back¬ 
wards  and  help  the  vine  to  grow? 

Ans. — No,  they  will  not  draw  the  sap  back¬ 
ward  at  all,  but  they  will  assist  in  nourishing 
the  plant  the  same  as  other  roots. 

F.  P.  B.,  Liberty  Corners,  Pa. — Is  the  Brad, 
ley  Superphosphate  worth  $38  per  ton?  Would 
B.  D.  fowl  guano  give  better  results? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  regrets  thasit  is  unable 
to  answer  such  questions.  They  cannot  be 
answered  except  by  trial  or  from  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  land  needs.  When  from  ex¬ 
perience  the  farmer  has  gained  no  knowledge 
of  what  fertilizers  give  him  the  best  returns, 
we  must  in  every  case  advise  simply  a  high- 
grade  “complete.” 

W.  E.,  Spencer,  Iowa. — What  kind  of  bone 
mill  should  I  get  to  grind  bones  for  poultry- 
one  for  dry  or  burnt  bones  or  for  fresh  bones? 

Ans. — We  use  the  Frank  Wilson  $5  bone 
mill.  It  works  well. 

A.  N.  M.,  Crete,  Neb. — From  an  answer  to 
a  question  in  a  late  Rur  al  I  gather  that  it  is 
never  wise  to  spread  fresh  manure  in  the 
.spring  upon  ground  to  be  used  for  potatoes. 
Why? 

Ans. — Fresh  manure  is  slowly  soluble  and 
does  not  furnish  the  food  required  by  potatoes. 
If  used  at  all  in  the  spring,  we  should  supple¬ 
ment  it  with  potato  commercial  fertilizer. 
Another  objection  to  the  use  of  fresh  manure 
is  that  it  is  conducive  to  scab. 


./.  H.  O.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. — What  chemical 
fertilizer  shall  I  use  on  hop  roots  in  the  place 
of  barnyard  manure.  When  and  how  should 
it  be  put  on? 

Ans. — Bone  flour  and  unleached  wood  ashes 
would  probably  serve  as  well  as  any  kinds. 
Apply  in  early  spring  broadcast. 

F.  M.  C .,  Massilon,  Ohio.— Who  makes  the 
Keystone  Hay  Loader  mentioned  by  Professor 
A.  J.  Cook  in  a  recent  Rural. 

Ans. — The  Keystone  Manufacturing  Co., 
Stirling,  Illinois 

u  Falcon,"  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. — Where 
can  I  get  the  Anjou  pear? 

Ans. — Of  any  nurseryman  in  the  country— 
P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Storrs, 
Harrison  &  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Several  Subscribers.— We  are  preparing 
an  Ensilage  Special  that  will  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  silos,  silage,  etc.,  etc. 

J.  A.,  Horse  Cove,  Ky. — Are  the  wagon 
scales  made  by  Jones  of  Binghamton,  reli¬ 
able? 

Ans.— Yes.  Thoroughly  so. 

J.  B.  F.  Waterman,  Ills. — You  can  get 
ground  .bone  suitable  for  poultry  from  C.  H. 
Dempwolf,  York,  Pa. 


MILLS  GRAPE.  See  page  144.  Fig.  49. 


the  information  I  want? 

Ans. — In  those  views  of  16  authorities  on 
such  matters  41  winter  apples  were  named; 
Baldwin  was  named  by  seven;  Greening  by 
six;  Spy  by  four  and  Jonathan  and  Hubbard- 
ston  by  three;  the  others  by  one  and  two, 
showing  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  If  our 
correspondent  would  study  and  analyze  those 
lists  and  the  localities  of  the  writers,  and 
still  i  ail  to  come  to  some  conclusion,  our 
views  could  not  aid  him.  The  lists  were 
obtained  for  the  benefit  of  just  such  persons, 
and  if  they  afford  him  no  finger-boards  point¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  he  wishes  to  go,  his  only 
alternative  is  to  start  out  on  his  own  hook. 
Evidently,  however,  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening 
and  Northern  Spy  are  the  favorites. 

F.  M.,  Naples,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  piece  of 
land  with  stumps  on  it ;  the  trees  were  chopped 


Other  natural  grasses  will  come  in. 

A.  B.,  Mt.  Washington,  Ky. — Last  fall  I 
planted  a  young  apple  orchard,  and  intend  to 
set  peach  trees  half  way  between  the  apple 
trees  and  plant  the  land  in  corn  this  spring, 
and  I  want  to  top-dress  it  with  unleaehed 
wood  ashes.  How  many  tons  should  I  use  per 
acre?  Land  is  thin  and  gravelly.  I  get  the 
wood  ashes  at  $1  per  two-horse  wagon  load, 
equal  to  two  tons.  When  should  I  spread— be¬ 
fore  or  after  breaking? 

Ans.— Such  chances  to  get  unleached  ashes 
at  such  a  price  are  rare  indeed.  We  should 
use  as  much  as  two  tons  to  the  acre.  If 
then  you  would  add  nitrogen  in  some  form 
you  would  get  fine  corn.  Spread  in  the 
spring. 

H.  T.  J.,  (address  mislaid).— Water  bugs 
badly  infest  my  cellar  from  which  they  make 
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of  the  class  to  think  for  himself.  This  em¬ 
blem  of  agriculture,  which  has  been,  is  yet, 
and  very  probably  will  remain  a  very  fair 
gauge  of  the  world’s  progress,  is  the  world’s 
most  important  implement.  Since  the  first 
crooked  stick  drawn  by  women  launched  the 
the  art  of  tillage,  the  plow  has  gone  through 
a  multitude  of  forms  and  through  countless 
hands,  has  waited  thousands  of  years  for 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  announce  its  mechanical 
functions  and  the  mathematical  principles 
upon  which  it  should  be  constructed.  It  has 
reached  its  age  of  steel,  of  steam  as  a  motive 
force  and  now  bears  the  promise  of  electrical 
power  to  lead  it  across  the  fields.  Yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  peerless  importance,  the  6,000 
(approximately)  patents  filed  upon  it  in  this 
country  alone,  and  the  millions  of  plows  that 
are  annually  held  in  the  United  States,  some 
of  the  simplest  truths  regarding  it  are  unknown 
to  this  country  and  to  the  world. 

It  is  very  easy  to  vary  the  draft  of  a  plow  10 
per  cent.,  indeed  between  extremes  of  plows 
and  practices  of  plowing  a  variation  of  50  per 
cent,  is  doubtless  made.  Assuming  150 
pounds,  the  accepted  standard,  as  the  average 
working  or  draft  power  of  a  horse,  then  a 
plow  running  seven  inches  deep  and  cutting  a 
14-inch  furrow  would  require  about  three 
horses  to  carry  it  comfortably.  Only  10  per 
cent,  change  in  draft  would  add  45  pounds 
draft  to  a  plow,  or  one-third  of  a  horse’s  power 
to  perform  work.  Such  an  addition  to  a 
team  becomes  a  very  serious  burden  when 
continued  day  after  day,  and  wheu  applied  to 
the  country,  adds  a  great  loss  in  a  field  where 
little  excuse  should  exist  for  ignorance. 

Any  increased  force  required  in  plowing, 
that  comes  from  ill-adjusted  plows,  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  quality  of  work  done  aud  al¬ 
ways  at  a  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
plowman.  It  may  be  roughly  and  safely 
stated  that,  if  our  plows  draw  10  per  cent, 
harder  than  they  need  to  draw,  double 
the  loss  is  really  met  than  the  sum  com¬ 
puted,  although  not  in  horse  power  alone, but, 
in  part,  in  poor  work. 

KELATION  OF  HARNESSING  TO  DRAFT. 

1.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  an  im¬ 
proper  harnessing  of  horses  for  the  plow,  due 
to  two  reasons.  The  first  occurs  when  saddles 
are  used  with  the  harness  to  sustain  the  traces. 
When  horses  are  changed  from  wagons  to  the 
plow  the  ‘‘double-tree”  is  attached  at  a  lower 
point  to  the  plow  thau  it  had  been  to  the 
wagon.  If  the  saddle  is  buckled  up  straight 
to  the  line  of  the  trace  from  collar  to  axle, 
which  under-tension  forms  a  straight  line,  the 
dropping  of  the  plow  end  of  the  trace  when 
changed  from  wagon  to  plow,  will  make  an 
angle  at  the  point  where  the  backstrap  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  trace. 

Such  an  angle  is  also  formed  by  sustaining 
the  traces  by  a  strap  over  the  back  to  hold  them 
from  the  ground  when  turning  at  the  ends  of 
the  furrow,  in  order  to  prevent  the  horse  from 
stepping  over  them. 

Of  all  the  little  errors  that  get  a  footing  in 
practice  Prof.  Sanborn  knows  of  none  involv¬ 
ing  at  once  so  much  of  inexcusable  ignorance 
or  carelessness  with  so  little  gain  accompany¬ 
ing  a  great  loss. 

WHEEL  OR  TRUCK. 

The  use  of  the  wheel  or  truck  under  the  end 
of  the  plow-beam  near  the  bridle  is  an  old 
practice  now  mainly  out  of  use.  So  far  are 
these  trucks  out  of  use  that  the  leading  deal¬ 
ers  in  Columbia  did  not  understand  him  when 
he  inquired  for  a  plow  with  a  truck  or  wheel 
on  it,  consequently  he  had  to  make  one  for 
the  trial  to  be  related. 

From  theoretical  principles  trucks  on  a  plow 
have  been  declared  useless.  Scotchmen, 
whom  none  excel  with  the  plow,  declare 
trucks  to  be  an  injury  to  the  plowman,  who, 
depending  upon  them  to  regulate  depth,  soon 
overlooks  their  proper  adjustment. 

The  following  tests  are  with  the  Oliver 
chilled  plow,  a  sulky  plow  and  the  Oliver 
chilled  the  second  year  again,  stated  in  the  or¬ 
der  named,  or  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 


Width 

of 

furrow. 

Depth  of 
furrow. 

Square 

Inches 

1  timed. 

Draft. 

Draft 
per  sq. 
Inch. 

in. 

in. 

In. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

16  4 

7  55 

123  82 

541 

4  37 

No.  1  truck  on _ 

16  0 

7  7 

130  13 

484 

8  72 

15  6 

8  2 

127  92 

512 

4  00 

Average.... 

16  30 

7  81 

127  30 

512  33  4  03 

No.  1  truck  off _ 

16  3 

8  2 

133  66 

625 

4  71 

-No.  2  truck  on _ 

15  1 

8  35 

126  08 

578 

4  58 

No.  2  truck  off... . 

15  4 

8  7 

133  98 

671 

5  01 

Plow  No.  3 

11  33 

7  71 

87  35 

500 

6  00 

truck  on.... 

11  71 

7  08 

79  08 

Plow  No.  3 

14  4 

7  03 

82  35 

522 

6  95 

truck  off  ... 

12  2 

6  75 

87  85 

624 

Average  draft  with  truck  on . 

Average  draft  with  truck  off . 

t  er  cent,  of  draft  saved  by  truck. 

Here  is  a  startling  gain  from  a  discarded  and 
very  simple  practice.  The  reason  for  such  a 
result  was  clearly  discerned  and  visible  to  all 
of  Prof.  Sanborn’s  students.  The  bottom  of 
the  furrow  was  much  smoother  where  the 
truck  was  used  and  the  plow  easier  to  hold. 

J  be  following  cuts, Figs. 50-51, represent  very 


pointedly  the  influence  of  the  truck  on  the 
character  of  the  work  done  or  the  much  great¬ 
er  evenness  with  which  the  plow  runs  on  its 
sole,  and  results  in  a  much  more  uniform  fur¬ 
row  turned,  coupled  with  greater  ease  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  plow. 

Baldwin’s  self-registering  dynamometer  was 
used.  This  acts  on  the  same  principle  that  a 
butchers’balance  does  upon  which  meat  is  hung 
in  weighing  For  every  inch  that  the  heavy  coil 
spring  is  drawn  out  by  the  horses,  400  pounds, 
of  draft  are  required,  or, in  other  words,  if  the 
spring  had  been  suspended,  it  would  require 
400  pounds,  hung  on  to  one  end  to  draw  it  out 
one  inch.  While  at  work  testing  draft,  a  small 
wheel  forces  a  card-board  across  the  line  of  the 
spring  and  automatically  marks  just  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  movements  of  the  spring. 

The  cuts  (p.  148)  are  an  exact  measure  of  the 
force  of  draft  by  the  two  methods  contrasted, 
and  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  spring,  showing 
great  unevenness  of  draft.  The  first  one  with 
the  truck  on,  Fig.  50,  shows  that  the  pencil 
varied  but  comparatively  little  and  thatitreg- 
istered  an  even  running  of  the  plow,  while  the 
other.  Fig.  51,  marked  severe  deflections  and 
inequalities  of  draft.  Thehight  of  the  pencil 
marks  from  the  base  line  or  line  drawn  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cut  is  the  measure  of  the  draft. 
The  draft  was  obtained  by  measuring  every 
one-eighth  of  an  inch, or  some  twenty-six  meas¬ 
urements  were  made  and  their  average  taken. 
Soils  of  uneven  density  and  tenacity  from  dis¬ 
tribution  and  character  of  roots  in  them,  from 
treading,  variation  of  surface  and  from  other 
causes,  afford  disturbing  causes  that  result  in 
unequel  degrees  of  pressure  on  the  mold-board. 
The  truck  saves  tilting  and  the  dipping  of  the 
plow  at  the  point. 

This  gain  from  the  use  of  the  truck  can  be 
very  easily  lost  by  hitching  high  at  the  bridle 
and  forming  an  angle  in  the  line  of  draft. 

The  draft  of  the  plows  used  should  not  be 
contrasted  as  the  sulky  plow  was  new  and  the 
Oliver  chilled  in  No.  3  series  was  used  on  very 
dry  ground.  Figs.  50  and  51  were  tried 
during  1886.  The  value  of  the  truck  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  skill  of  the  workman, 
his  comprehension  of  the  idea  involved  in  a 
straight  line  of  draft  and  skill  in  obtaining  it. 

COULTERS. 

The  coulter  on  the  plow  has  been  nearly  as 
popular  as  the  truck  has  been  unpopular. 

Stevens  of  England  found  no  great  saving 
from  the  use  of  the  coulter,  while  Gould  in  the 
famous  Utica  trials,  claimed  a  saving  of  113 
pounds. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  a  horse’s  power 
is  but  150  pouuds,  the  showing  is  very  radical. 

Plow  No  1  was  a  John  Deere  plow,  and  No. 
2  a  Sulky  plow,  while  No.  3  was  a  Moline  plow, 
14  inch  cut.  The  former  were  used  in  1886 
and  the  latter  as  a  new  plow  on  exceedingly 
dry,  hard  soil  in  the  fall  of  1887. 


Width  of 
furrow. 

Depth  of  j 

furrow. 

Square 

inches 

turned. 

Draft. 

Draft 
per  so. 
Inches. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

No.  1  Coulter  on. 

12  1 

7  0 

84  7 

419 

4  95 

No  1  Coulter  off. 

15  9 

7  35 

124  21 

525 

4  23 

No.  2  Coulter  on 

14  3 

8  55 

122  66 

635 

5  11  / 

tried  a  2nd  day, 

10  61 

7  3 

77  45 

604 

7  80  )  b  4,> 

No.  2  Coulter  off 

15  1 

8  55 

126  08 

578 

tried  a  2nd  day, 

11  22 

7  25 

81  34 

537 

6  61  j  5  59 

No.  3  Coulter  on 

14  55 

5  51 

80  60 

457 

Old  style. 

18  12 

5  73 

75  44 

468 

5  92 

No  8  Coulter  on 

15  75 

7  7 

121  27 

5<*2 

Ntw  style, 

11  21 

7  46 

83  62 

548 

5  56 

No.  3  Roller 

13  12 

5  73 

75  -14 

457 

Coulter  on. 

15  33 

5  5 

84  31 

468 

5  96 

No.  3  Coulter  off, 

14  04 

6  21 

87  18 

484 

15  75 

6  25 

92  75 

445 

5  15 

Average  draft  with 

coulter  on.. . 

Average  draft  with  coulter  off. . 

Loss  by  use  of  coulter,  in  per  cent . 

The  loss  by  the  use  of  the  coulter  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  gain  by  the  use  of  the  truck.  If 
we  take  the  sum  of  the  loss  to  a  man  who  uses 
the  coulter  and  does  not  use  the  truck,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  10  percent,  estimate  that  I  made, 
is  very  conservative  and  but  a  fraction  of  the 
loss  occurring  on  these  two  factors  alone.  But 
loss  does  not  stop  here. 

The  old-style  coulter  was  that  used  before  the 
rolling  coulter  came  into  use,  and  was  attached 
to  one  side  of  the  beam.  The  new  style  is  a 
coulter  attached  to  one  side  of  the  beam  at  one 
end  of  the  coulter  and  at  the  other  end  to  the 
outside  or  land  side  of  the  share  just  to  the  rear 
of  the  point. 

We  are  not  wholly  at  a  loss  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  these  results.  The  fact  that  a  steel  coul¬ 
ter  presents  a  sharper  cutting  point  to  sever 
the  furrow  from  the  land  on  its  perpendicular 
side  than  the  elevated  edge  of  the  share  and 
furrow  board  do,  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
increased  friction  surface  by  the  use  of  the 
coulter  and  by  another  fact,  namely,  that  the 
old-fashioned  coulter, owing  to  pressure  against 
its  lower  end, tends  to  change  depth  of  the  plow. 
This  latter  effect  has  to  be  met  hy  a  change  in 
the  bridle  to  keep  the  plow  at  its  proper  depth 
and  the  line  of  draft  rightly  adjusted  to  such 
desired  depth.  This  tendency  then  to  change 
depth  of  running  has  to  be  met  by  the  force  of 
the  team  if  right  depth  is  maintained,  or  one 
"•y— - ^  -  ’  "  — *  - . . 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


The  Garden  Made  Safe  for  Only  25  Cents. 


Perfect  protection  against  Frosts,  flying  Insects.  Birds  and  Poultry;  can  be  made  for  15  cents.  Full  Instruc¬ 
tions  HOW  TO  MAKE  and  use  this  valuable,  practical  invention  (not  patented)  and  a  three  months'  sub¬ 
scription  to  THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN  for  only  25  cents.  This  Is  the  largest,  handsomest,  most  valuable 
Illustrated  magazine  of  gardening  In  the  world,  endorsed  by  practical  people  everywhere.  All  about  growing 
Flowers,  Fruits  and  egetablts  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  under  g'ass  and  In  open  ground,  for  only  .$1.00  a  year. 
Ttc  American  Garden,  751  Broadway,  New  York.  No  postal  cards.  It.  JN  -Y.  in  club  with  It  for  $2.60. 


PLANTS 


GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Rarest  New .  Choicest  Old. 

The  aim  of  THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON”  CO.  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 
supply  their  customers  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  their  line;  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  no  house  in  America  carries  a  more  varied  and  complete  stock.  If  you  want  Choice 
Tested  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEED  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Grand  Roses  and  Beautiful  Plants,  the  bestof  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry, Quince,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  for 
lawn,  garden,  park  or  street,  do  not  fail  to  send  for  their  Valuable  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  containing  about  140  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  They  are  conducting 
businesss  on  a  magnificent  scale,  growing  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Roses  and  millions 
_  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  annually.  Have  been  in  business  over  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  have  won  a  reputation  of  which  they  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Have  24  large  Greenhouses  heated 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  and  are  using  700  acres  of  land.  If  you  want  the  best  at  honest  prices,  order 
lirectly  of  them  and  save  THr  OTflDDQ  Si  II  A  DDICOM  I'll  PAINESVILLE,  C 
all  commissions.  Address  J  BlE.  W  H  VJilllvl  OtJ  slfilllBivWS’l  IfUi  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO 


an 


FRUIT  CULTURE) 


For  1  HSH  ib  oven  more  beautiful  and  instructive  than  ever  It  is  an  elegantly  printed  hook 
of  70  pages,  embellished  with  over  200  engravings  and  gives  honest  descriptions  (telling  the 
defects  as  well  as  the  merits)  of  all  new  and  old  varieties  of  Orchard  anil  Small  Frultw 
worthy  of  cultivation,  and  plain  practical  instructions  for  planting,  pruning,  and  their 
culture.  The  different  grades  with  exceedingly  low  prices  are  figured,  enabling  even  a 
novice  to  determine  the  best  size  of  Trees  and  Plants  to  order.  Illustrations  in  natural 
colors  are  given  of  Monmouth  and  Gandy  Strawberries.  Erie,  and  Early  Kino 
Blackbf.rriks,  Golden  Queen,  and  Johnston’s  Sweet  Raspberries,  Spaulding, 
Botan,  Ooon,  Kelsey’s,  Japan,  and  Mariana  Plums,  Lawson  Pear,  Delaware 
Winter  Apple,  Meeoh’s  Quince,  etc.  Guide  by  mail  with  colored  plates,  1 Oc.— without 
plates,  5c.  Price  Lists  free.  With  each  Guide  is  sent  a  Price  List  of  Trees  and  Plants 
bv  mail  All  who  mention  paper  will  receive  a  copy  of  ORCHARD  and  Garden  gratis. 
HALF  A  MILLION  PEA(’H  TREES.  The  largest  stock  of  Blackberry 
Plants  in  the  United  States.  An  immense  stock  of  Apple,  Pear  and  Nut 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Strawberry  ami  Raspberry  Plants,  etc. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Sliver.  New  Jersey. 


Warranted  Seed. 


& 


- SEED 
£atalogu| 


I  have  founded 
my  business  on 
the  belief  that 

the  public  are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  the 
grower.  liaising  a  large  proportion  of  my  seed  enables 
me  to  warrant  its  freshness  and  purity,  as  see  my  Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1888,  FREE 
for  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  It  is 
liberally  illustrated  with  engravings  made  directly 
from  photographs  of  vegetables  grown  on  my  seed 
farms.  Besides  an  Immense  variety  of  standard  seed, von 
will  find  In  it  some  valuable  new  vegetables  not  found  in 
any  other  catalogue.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the 
Eclipse  Beet,  Burbank  and  Early  Ohio  Potatoes,  Hubbard 
Squash,  Deephead  Cabbage,  Cory  Corn,  and  a  score  of  other 
valuable  vegetables,  I  Invite  the  natronsgs  of  the  pnbllc. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY*  Marblehead,  Mags. 


ELEVEN  PACKETS  FOR  25  CEN 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 

FOB  in  Postage  Stamps  or  money,  we  will 

Jfe  Uvi  send  by  mail  one  pkt.  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rare  and  Valuable  Seeds:  ASTEBS,  Dwarf 
French  Boquet,  mixed.  BALSAMS,  Perfection,  fine 
double.  lHANTItl'S.  Double  Diadem  Pinks,  all  varie¬ 
ties.  GIANT  GERMAN  PANSIES.  PETCN1A, 
large  flowering.  l’HLOX  DRCMMONDII,  grandiflora, 
very  rare.  VERBENA,  all  fire  shades.  NEW  ZEBRA 
ZINNIA,  bright  colors.  A  Splendid  Everlasting  Flower. 

The  beautiful. >(  non  Flower,  the  mostelegnntclimber 
t  ItBADOES  DE  4<q  (Cape  Gooseberry)  excellent  for  pies; 
fruits  1st  year  from  seed.  II  pkl-t,  25c.  5  codec’s  for  S 1  • 
with  directions  for  culture.  Ottr  beautiful  9(1  pp.  Catalogue  accompanies 
each  order.  Addro  SAMUEL  WILSON.  Mechanic*  ville,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 


pnpp  To  All  Seed  Buyers 
hliki  fa  Our  complete  illus- 
■  llkbtrated  Annual  ol 
Tested  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Tools, 
etc.,  tells  all  about  seeds  and 
ardening.  Colored  Plates. 
,W. LIVINGSTON’S  SONS, 


Prices  low  for  reliable  seeds. 
Sold  last  season  to  Thousands  of 
Farmers  and  Gardeners  and  no 
complaints.  We  are  Growers  as 
well  as  Dealers.  Originators  of 
Favorite  and  BEAUTY  Tomatoes,  Ac 

Box  in  Columbus,  O. 


850,000  CRAPE  VINES 

IOO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Very  cheap. 
3  sample  vines  mailed  for  15e.  Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  FRUIT  TREES 


Grape  Vines,  Plants,  Evergreens, 
Ornamentals,  Root  Grafts — Every, 
thing,  new  and  old.  No  larger  stock 
in  U.  S. ;  no  better ;  no  cheaper. 
.  ,  _  _  By  mail, express  orfreight.  Million 

Apple,  budded  and  grafted ;  70,000  Pear,  fine  2  yrs. ;  90,000  Cherry,  fine  2  yrs. ;  60,000  Plum  on  plum,  30,0‘KJ  on  peach  • 

-  PIKE  CO.  NURSERIES,  LOUISIANA,  MISSOURI. 


40,000  new  named  Russ.  Apricot-400  acres;  51th  year. 


44,8  THE  RUBAI.  WEW-YORKER. 


force  neutralizes  the  other  and  so  involves  a 
loss  to  the  real  work  at  hand.  In  any  event, 
there  are  two  opposing  forces  involved. 

The  rolling  coulter  involves  exactly  the  same 
difficulty.  The  roller  meets  the  resistance  of 


Fig.  53. 


Fig.  55. 


the  ea’-th  to  its  penetration,  and  being  circular 
in  form  is  ever  trying  to  run  cut  of  the  ground 
on  an  inclined  plane,  on  substantially  the  prin¬ 
ciple  thus  invol  ved .  To  obviate  this  tendency 


the  bridle  is  elevated,  forming  an  angle  in  the 
line  of  draft,  which  the  team  are  ever  endeav¬ 
oring  to  straighten, and  thus  the  forces  are  neu¬ 
tralized  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  new  style  of  coulter  is  nearly  free  from 
these  difficulties  and  draws  easiest.  Yet  it  has 
friction  surface  more  pronounced  than  the 
others  which  is  increased  by  its  location  on  the 
side  of  the  share.  In  this  regard  the  test  was 
with  this  style  of  coulter  attached  to  the  side 
and  projecting  to  the  extent  of  its  thickness, 
as  is  done  where  not  fitted  in  the  shop  when 
made.  But  even  when  set  into  the  share  so  as 
to  make  a  continuous  surface,  the  friction  will 
be  great,  as  the  recess  in  the  iron  will  still  have 
its  edges  to  meet  the  surface  and  is  not  likely 
to  go  as  easy  as  no  coulter. 

These  trials  were  in  a  heavy  loam  or  clay 
loam  soil,  and  the  conclusions  are  drawn  for 
such  a  soil. 

RELATION  OF  WIDTH  AND  DEPTH  TO  DRAFT. 

There  is  a  disagreement  among  writers  on 
the  plow  (no  one  has  recently  or  for  years  test¬ 
ed  plows,  at  least  for  public  use)  regarding  the 
relation  of  width  and  depth  of  furrows  to  draft. 
Pussy  found  deep  furrows  to  plow  hardest  per 
inch  while  Gould  found  the  reverse.  Wide 
furrows  are  said  to  draw  easier  than  narrow 
ones  per  inch  moved.  All  observers  agree  that 
a  large  furrow  turns  easier  than  a  smaller  one. 

The  following  reasoning  appears  to  be  good. 
The  cutting  of  a  furrow  by  the  coulter  and 
share  is  said  to  absorb  42  feet  of  the  draft  of  a 
plow.  Inasmuch  as  the  deeper  and  wider  a 
furrow  is  cut  the  less  is  the  proportion  of  the 
cutting  surface  to  the  soil  turned,  therefore  the 
less  is  the  ratio  of  total  draft  involved  applied 
in  severing  the  soil.  For  instance,  a  furrow 
15  x  10  inches,  has  an  end  section  of  150  inches 
and  cuts  only  aline  of  25  inches,  while  a  fur¬ 
row  10  x  5  inches  has  an  end  section  of  50  inch¬ 
es  and  cuts  15  inches,  or  it  cuts  or  severs  three- 
fifths  the  length  of  the  first  and  turns  only  one- 
third  the  soil. 

If  the  above  reasoning  is  really  sound,  then 
it  is  economy,  if  other  things  are  equal  (char¬ 
acter  of  work)  to  put  on  team  enough  to  turn 
a  good  wide  furrow.  Whiledraft  istbus  being 
decreased  per  inch  of  work,  the  cost  of  the  plow¬ 
man  is  also  reduced  very  materially  per  acre 
plowed. 

To  test  these  principles  trials  were  made  for 
three  years  for  the  benefit  of  the  students,  and 
are  not  as  complete  as  they  should  be,  yet  are 
of  value  to  the  public. 

The  plow  used  was  a  No.  3  Moline. 


Width  of 
furrow. 

Depth  of 
furrow. 

End  section 
of  furrow. 

Draft. 

Draft  per 
sq.  inch. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Depth  variable. 

15  87 

5 

76  85 

414 

5  38 

15  96 

6  08 

97  03 

469 

4  83 

15  04 

6  46 

97  15 

534 

5  45 

15  96 

6  00 

104  28 

567 

5  43 

14  87 

8  28 

122  38 

730 

5  96 

14  71 

8  46 

124  44 

826 

6  63 

Width  variable. 

10  04 

8  46 

84  93 

668 

7  86 

12  5 

7  54 

94  25 

652 

6  81 

13  66 

7  33 

100  12 

609 

6  08 

15  87 

?  5 

116  04 

544 

4  68 

16  14 

6  62 

106  84 

566 

5  28 

17  75 

7  21 

127  47 

5&S 

4  58 

17  54 

0  00 

116  81 

588 

5  03 

20  25 

6  12 

123  93 

633 

5  12 

20  25 

5  95 

120  48 

644 

5  83 

One  truth  stands  out  eminently  clear  in  the 
above  results,  namely:  That  as  the  size  of  the 
furrow  in  either  depth  or  width  departs  to 
either  extreme,  under  or  over  the  normal 
capacity  of  the  plow,  the  draft  is  increased. 

Every  plow  has  a  depth  and  width  that  it 
will  turn  to  the  best  advantage,  depending 
upon  the  mechanical  construction  of  the 
plow.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  know  the 
normal  capacity  of  a  plow  in  order  to  adjust 
the  size  of  furrow  to  it,  or,  better,  to  buy  a 
plow  that  will  be  adapted  to  the  size  of  furrow 
proposed  to  be  turned. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  trial  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  varying  widths  on  draft  that  the  ab¬ 
solute  draft  sharply  decreased  from  a  10-inch 
furrow  to  a  15-inch  furrow,  and  that  a  17- 
inch  furrow  actually  required  less,  draft  than 
a  10-inch  furrow  for  the  plow  under  trial. 

The  very  inconsistent  fluctuations  of  draft 
are  due  to  the  varying  of  the  movement  of 
the  team,  especially  where  width  is  concerned, 
as  a  surging  of  the  horse  on  the  uuplowed 
ground  outward  tends  to  vary  the  width  of 
cut.  A  strong  and  steady  team  should  al¬ 
ways  be  used  in  these  trials  and  should  be 
very  steadily  driven. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  students  of  the 
plow, that  draft  decreases  with  the  increase  of 
furrow-width,  may  be  true  when  applied  to  a 
series  of  plows  of  the  same  pattern  of  varying 
sizes,  but  is  not  a  true  law  as  applied  to  any 
one  plow.  The  differences  of  opinion  . that 
have  arisen  regarding  the  influence  of  size  of 
the  furrow  on  draft  are  doubtless  due  to  over¬ 
looking  the  influence  of  the  relation  of  the 
mechanical  construction  of  the  plows  used  in 
relation  to  the  furrow  slices  that  have  been 
compared.  Nor  is  increase  of  depth  followed 
by  increased  draft  til]  the  plow’s  normal 
capacity  is  parsed, 


SUMMARY  OF  PRECEDING  OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  A  deflection  of  the  traces  when  under 
draft,  from  a  straight  line  from  shoulder  to 
double- tree,  results  in  a  decided  loss  of  power, 
and  such  loss  is  applied  to  the  galling  and 
worrying  of  the  horse. 

2.  The  use  of  a  truck  or  little  wheel  under 
the  end  of  the  plow  beam  gained  14  1  per 
cent,  of  the  draft  as  the  average  of  the  trials 
made,  and  in  addition  gave  a  more  uniform 
furrow,  and  relieved  the  plowman.  This 
saving  can  be  made  only  when  the  line  of 
draft  is  right. 

3.  The  use  of  the  coulter  was,  without  ex¬ 
ception, attended  with  a  decided  loss  of  force  or 
increased  draft,  whatever  the  form  of  coulter 
used,  but  was  less  with  the  new-style  coulter 
than  with  the  rolling  aud  old-fashioned 
coulter.  The  average  gain  of  draft  by  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  coulter  was  15  6  per  cent. 

The  coulter  invariably  disturbed  the  line  of 
draft,  resulting  in  a  furrow  of  different  di¬ 
mensions  from  those  formed  without  it. 

4.  The  draft  of  a  plow  decreases  as  the 
depth  of  furrow  increases  until  it  reaches  the 
plow’s  normal  capacity,  and  then  increases  as 
the  depth  is  increased  beyond  this  capacity  of 
the  plow.  This  law  is  modified  by  the  fact  that 
a  furrow  increases  in  size  as  the  ratio  of  the 
cutting  face  or  edge  of  the  plow  to  the  furrow 
turned  decreases.  This  fact  tends  to  obscure 
or  diminish  the  obvious  increase  of  draft,  as 
a  furrow  passes  beyond  the  normal  capacity 
of  a  plow. 

5.  The  draft  of  a  plow  decreases  as  the 
width  of  the  furrow  increases  until  the  nor¬ 
mal  capacity  of  the  plow  is  reached,  after 
which  it  increases  again  under  the  same  limi¬ 
tations  as  in  the  previous  case  of  depth,  yet  it 
does  not  increase  in  as  rapid  a  ratio  as  is  seen 
in  case  of  depth.  The  absolute  draft  in  a  15- 
inch  furrow  was  less  than  for  a  10- inch  fur¬ 
row. 

6.  The  discord  of  these  results  with  those 
previously  found  by  others  have  several  pos¬ 
sible  explanations,  one  of  which  may  possibly 
be  the  influence  of  plow  improvement  and 
the  perfection  of  the  dynamometer,  which 
affords  less  opportunity  to  guess  the  results 
according  to  a  preconceived  theory  from  the 
uncertain  readings  of  unregistering  dynamo¬ 
meters. 

7. '  The  facts  related  in  sections  4  and  5  show 
the  necessity  of  intelligently  adjusting  the 
furrow  to  the  normal  capacity  of  the  plow,  or 
using  only  plows  that  will  be  normal  to  the 
furrow  turned. 

The  loss  in  draft  from  a  furrow  varying 
from  the  plow’s  normal  capacity,  by  two  holes 
in  the  bridle  or  two  points,  only,  was  for  an 
average  of  all  trials  of  varying  widths  and 
depths,  21  per  cent  From  the  standpoint  of 
draft  it  is  poor  economy  to  turn  a  small  fur¬ 
row.  Three  horses  are  better  than  two  in 
plowing. 

8.  If  we  add  the  savings  from  the  three  fact¬ 
ors  discussed,  truck,  coulters,  and  width  and 
depth,  we  get  49.7  per  cent.,  or  a  plow  with 
truck  on,  coulter  off , 'and  plowing  a  good-sized 
furrow,  will  give  this  per  cent,  of  gain  when 
put  against  a  plow  with  coulter  on,  truck  off, 
and  turning  a  shallow,  narrow  furrow,  or 
rather  the  latter  will  draw  47.7  per  cent, 
harder  than  the  former  if  my  data  are  correct. 

9.  A  7x1 4-inch  furrow  requires  about  three 
horse  power  to  turn  it, or  150  pounds  multiplied 
by  3  equal  450  pounds.  Those  who  use  two 
horses  either  turn  a  small  and  costly  furrow, 
or  overdraw  their  horses  upon  sod  land  of  the 
kind  in  question  under  trial. 

10.  A  furrow  turned  whose  size  in  not  nor¬ 
mal  to  the  plow  is  usally,  if  not  always,  a 
jerky  or  uneven  one,  poor  and  hard  on  the 
workman. 

The  aeompauing  cuts,  which  represent  the 
actual  draft  and  its  fluctuations  at  varying 
depths  aDd  widths,  will  show  this.  Notice 
the  irregularity  of  the  lines  in  Fig.  52  (proper 
depth)  and  Fig.  53  improper  depth  in  com¬ 
parison.  The  wrong  depth  gives  an  uneven 
draft.  The  same  is  found  in  Figs.  54  and 
55,  where  a  too  narrow  furrow  is  com¬ 
pared  with  a  furrow  of  proper  width.  In 
both  cases  the  more  irregular  lines  drew 
the  harder  of  the  two. 


A  Caution. — The  editor  of  Hoard’s  Dairy¬ 
man  has  long  been  convinced  that  dehorning 
is  becoming  a  dangerous  craze.  Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  he  run  the  risk  of  dehorning 
a  male  or  female  in  which  he  placed  any  re¬ 
liance  for  breeding  for  butter  purposes.  He 
believes  farmers  have  gone  into  this  business, 
and  especially  dairymen,  without  sufficient 
knowledge  of  its  physiological  effects.  Notone 
farmer  in  a  hundred  has  ever  made  any  study 
of  the  machinery  of  butter  production.  How 
should  they  know  whether  it  is  safe  to  dehorn 
a  dairy  of  butter  cow?  Yet  they  drive  ahead 
just  as  if  they  know  all  about  the  future  effects. 
Prof.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at 
Washington,  found  that  if  a  male  deer  was 
castrated  while  the  hops  were  on  they  were 


never  shed,  and  if  castrated  while  the  horns 
were  off,  they  never  grew. 

POINTERS. 

The  Sibley  Squash  (Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.)  is 
said  to  be  a  distinct  novelty  and  of  rare 
quality . 

Mr.  B.  A.  Elliott,  in  his  handsome  book 
of  hardy  flowers,  speaks  of  the  Puritan  Rose. 
He  says  he  paid  87,000  for  it.  It  is  a  pure 
white  rose,  a  cross  between  Mabel  Morrison 
and  Devoniensis,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
and  in  effect  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  though 
Devoniensis  is  a  Tea.  We  shall  order  plants 
for  the  coming  season . 

An  experienced  celery  grower  states,  in  the 
Michigan  Farmer,  that  when  one  has  only 
a  small  quantity  of  celery  to  blanch,  to  use  a 
tile.  “Dirt,”  he  says,  “is  death  to  celery  in 
warm  weather.  The  tile  is  put  on  by  taking 
two  pieces  of  tin  13  inches  long,  the  shape  of  a 
tile  cut  lengthwise  through  the  middle. 
Fasten  these  together  with  small  hinges  so 
that  they  will  open  and  shut  like  folding 
doors.  Clasp  this  around  the  plant,  slip  the 
tile  over  this  aud  draw  out  the  tin . 

Paper  and  boards  are  also  used.  The  paper 
is  put  on  with  the  same  kind  of  a  tin  or  folder, 
wrapping  the  paper  around  it,  and  winding 
the  paper  with  number  24  wire.  The  size  of 
the  paper  may  be  about  12  by  18  inches.  If 
boards  are  used  they  are  stood  up  on  edge,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  row,  and  held  in  position 
by  a  wire  with  a  hook  on  each  end  and  about 
six  inches  long,  slipped  over  the  boards  at 
each  end  and  in  the  middle.  When  it  gets 
cooler  earth  may  be  used  without  injury  to 
the  celery  . 

There  are  many  varieties  of  celery;  but  the 
above  writer  thinks  that  the  best  are  Boston 
Market,  Perfection  Heartwell,  La  Plume 
and  Chestnut.  There  are  some  self-blanching 
varieties,  but  they  require  greater  care  and 
experience  in  raising.  The  cost  of  producing 
an  acre  of  choice  celery  is  about  §300;  but 
when  once  produced  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
selling  it . 

J.  M.  McCullough,  of  Cincinnati,  speaks 
of  his  Maud  S.  peas  as  by  careful  selection  be¬ 
ing  the  earliest  and  best  in  the  market  to-day. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  spent  a  deal  of  time  in  test¬ 
ing  the  “earliest”  peas.  Some  strains  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  others  on  account  of  regularity  in 
ripening  and  evenness  of  the  growth  of  vines. 
But  there  is  a  mighty  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  “First  and  Best”  peas  sent  out  by 
leading  seedsmen — those  who  value  their  repu¬ 
tation  . 

D.  B.  Wier  expresses  the  opinion,  in  Or¬ 
chard  aud  Garden,  that  the  plum  curcnlio  can 
be  nearly  exterminated  by  spraying  the  trees 
with  Paris-green  or  London-purple. . . 

Correspondents  of  the  above  monthly 
write  that  they  had  excellent  success  in  graft¬ 
ing  the  shellbark  hickory  and  pecan  last 
spring,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  grafts  made 
a  growth  of  three  to  four  feet.  In  every  in¬ 
stance  of  success  either  the  grafts  were  set 
in  the  stock  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  the  soil  was  banked  up  around  the  grafts, 
leaving  only  the  top  bud  exposed . 

Thrashing  corn  is  now  much  in  favor,  sa>s 
President  Chamberlain  in  the  Albany  Culti¬ 
vator.  Itemized  figures  have  been  given  in 
institutes  to  show  that  the  thrashing  costs  no 
more  than  the  husking.  Also  that  if  the  corn 
and  its  stalks  are  well  dried,  both  will  keep 
after  thrashing,  and  that  the  stalks  may  be 
haudled  with  barley  forks  much  more  easily 
than  when  whole,  aud  are  eaten  better  by  the 
stock,  while  the  part  not  eaten  makes  better 
bedding  and  absorbent,  aud  obstructs  the 
handling  of  the  manure  far  less.  But  the 
thrashing  is  hard  on  men  aud  on  the  machine, 
and  if  the  corn  is  damp  both  it  and  the  fodder 
will  hurt  in  storage . 

J.  J.  Thomas,  horticultural  editor  of  the 
Albany  Cultivator,  has  an  orchard  of  300 
trees.  A  part  stands  in  grass,  cut  annually 
for  hay,  and  another  portion  in  cultivated 
ground  in  which  crops  of  potatoes,  corn,  pars¬ 
nips,  turnips,  corn-fodder  aud  sorghum  are 
continually  raised,  with  an  occasional  crop  of 
rye  for  plowing  in  as  manure.  A  third  por¬ 
tion  has  been  in  grass  or  clover  a  part  of  the 
time,  and  at  other  times  cultivated  with  corn 
and  corn-fodder,  after  plowing  in  a  crop  of 
clover . 

Mr.  Thomas  has  found  cultivation  to  be 
the  most  profitable.  The  trees  make  a  finer 
growth  and  the  fruit  is  larger  and  fairer.  He 
finds  that  there  is  more  money  made  from  an 
orchard  well  tilled,  even  if  one  half  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  blight  once  in  10  or  12  yearn,  than 
from  a  larger  number  of  stunted  trees  bearing 
low-priced  fruit  of  second  quality . 

He  raises  Bartlett,  Lawrence,  Howell,  An¬ 
jou,  Seckel  and  Clairgeau,  The  heaviest 
crops  are  borne  by  the  Anjou.  Bose  he 
recommends  as  an  excellent  market  pear  of 
the  first  quality.  He  finds  Lawrence  a  first 
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rate  late  autumn  and  early  winter  variety. 
Clairgeau  sells  well  on  account  of  its  beauty 
of  appearance.  The  reason  why  Mr.  Thom¬ 
as’s  fruit  was  so  fair  the  past  season  was  the 
spraying  with  Paris-green  given  to  the  whole 
orchard  when  the  fruit  was  as  large  as  peas. . 

A  writer  in  the  London  Garden  makes  the 
statement  that  the  strongest  and  most  robust- 
growing  rose  seedlings  are,  as  a  rule,  worthless. 

We  see  a  good  deal  in  the  society  columns 
of  the  daily  papers  about  the  use  of  the  Puri¬ 
tan  Rose  in  every  social  event,  but  in  point  of 
fact,  says  Miss  Taplin  in  Popular  Gardening, 
this  flower  does  not  take  at  all;  it  is  a  great 
disappointment  to  the  growers.  Pew  of  the 
new  roses  of  the  past  year  seem  likely  to 
amount  to  anything  of  importance,  and  the 
growers  who  invested  largely  in  them  are 
feeling  more  thau  sore  on  the  subject . 

The  Chinese  Yam,  now  prominently  adver¬ 
tised  as  the  Cinnamon  Vine,  is  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Its  blossoms  are  fragrant  of 
cinnamon  and  the  vine  thrives  with  little 
care.  As  we  said  last  week,  the  long  club- 
shaped  tuber  is  very  hardy  and  when  once 
planted,  will  reproduce  itself,  sending  up 
vigorous  vines  yearly.  We  find  the  tubers 
and  bulblets  offered  in  W.  W.  Rawson’s  cata¬ 
logue  (Boston  Mass.) . 

Prof.  Armsby  believes  that  the  source  of 
quality  in  milk  is  found  in  the  breed.  A  cow 
which  naturally  gives  rich  milk  will  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  even  on  poor  feed,  though  in 
much  smaller  quantity;  while  a  cow  that  nat¬ 
urally  gives  poor  milk,  could  not  be  much 
improved,  even  by  the  addition  of  rich  food. . 

The  American  Swineherd  alleges  that  the  hog 
and  hen  are  a  source  of  greater  profit  to  the 
farmer  for  the  amount  invested  than  anything 
else  on  the  farm.  Yet  they  are  frequently  the 
most  neglected.  It  will  pay  to  improve  and 
expend  greater  care  upon  both . 

Experiments  with  wheats  at  the  N.  Y. 
Station  give  strong  evidence  that  compacting 
the  soil  aids  the  plants  to  resist  winter-killiug 
and  favors  increased  yield . . 

Large  oats  and  small  oats  were  carefully 
selected  and  planted  in  separate  plots.  The 
crops  showed  an  appreciable  gain,  in  every 
way,  of  the  progeny  of  the  large  over  the 
small  seed  in  per  cent,  of  vegetation,  rapidity 
of  development  of  plant,  yield  of  grain  and 
straw  and  weight  of  seed.  Plaut  selected  seed 
for  improvement . 

Oats  have  been  planted  at  different  depths 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  seven  inches. 
One  and  one  half  inch  seems  to  be  the  best 
depth  in  order  to  secure  permanent  moisture 
to  insure  early  vegetation . 

Thirteen  different  varieties  of  so-called 
winter  oats  were  sown  in  the  fall.  All  were 
dead  in  the  spring . 

Experiments  with  sowing  oats  seemed  to 
show  that  there  need  be  little  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  to  sow  in  late  winter 
or  early  spring  on  land  where  some  fall-sown 
crop  has  made  a  failure . 

At  the  present  time  the  New  York  Station 
(Geneva,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind)  has  about 
two  acres  in  Alfalfa,  and  although  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  seed  is  expensive  and 
large  vegetation  not  certain  after  sowing, 
the  five  years’  experience  certainly  indicates, 
if  not  proves,  that  Alfalfa  will  thrive  and  do 
well  in  that  climate,  and  where  good  seed- 
ings  are  secured  will  yield  a  large  aud  valu 
able  crop,  especially  during  dry  weather . 


fruit,  of  strong  growth . 

The  Industry  Gooseberry  mildewed  badly. 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory:  “The  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
corn  has  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  the 
kernels  being  irregular  in  shape  and  distribu¬ 
tion  on  the  cob.  In  the  matter  of  sweetness 
and  tenderness,— which,  after  all,  are  the  spe¬ 
cial  points  with  the  gardener — it  has  never 
been  surpassed,  if  indeed  equaled.  The  ears 
are  rather  below  medium  size,  but  as  an  offset 
several  grow  ou  each  stalk.”  This  is  much 
the  report  which  the  R.  N.-Y.  made  of  this 
corn  some  six  years  ago.  It  is  a  rather  late 
variety. - Robert  Douglass:  “Golden ever¬ 

greens  should  be  planted  in  full  sunlight”. . . . 
“We  now  send  small  packages  of  evergreen 
trees,  by  mail,  to  Europe  in  perfect  order, 
and  have  sent  Catalpa  trees  to  the  East  Indies 
400  miles  inland  to  Calcutta,  and  all  lived 

and  were  in  leaf  in  10  days  from  planting.  ” - 

Dairyman:  “Mr.  Philbrick,  an  experienced 
dairyman  of  New  Hampshire  who  produces 
milk  for  the  Boston  market,  feeds  his  cows  a 
half  pint  of  cheap  molasses  every  day.  He 
states  that  this  addition  has  run  his  milk  from 

12  to  14  per  cent,  solids.” - Director  of  the 

N.  Y.  Ex.  Station:  “The  demand  for  analyses 
of  fertilizers  comes  more  largely  from  agents 
for  their  own  private  benefit  than  from  the 
farmers  themselves.”  This  is  not  as  it  ought 

to  be. - B.  A.  Elliot  &  Co.:  “The  great 

beds  of  coleus  and  alternantheras,  etc.,  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  them,  are  consid¬ 
ered  wonderfully  beautiful,  but  each  subse¬ 
quent  visit  lessens  admiration  until  finally  they 
attract  not  at  all.  Hardy  plants,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  do  not  put  on  all  of  their  attractions  at 

once,  but  are  ever  varying.” - “Thou  wilt 

not  love  to  live  unless  thou  live  to  love.” - 

Holmes:  “Whenever  the  wandering  demon 
of  druukenness  finds  a  ship  adr’ft — no  steady 
wind  in  its  sails,  no  thoughtful  pilot  directing 
its  course — he  steps  on  board,  takes  the  helm, 

and  steers  straight  for  the  maelstrom.’' - 

Suggested  by  Life:  “I  think,  my  dear,”  said 
a  young  wife  to  her  husband,  both  of  whom 
were  starting  out  in  farm  life,  “that  we  had 
better  subscribe  for  Ex.  It  seems  to  be  more 

quoted  than  any  other  farm  paper.” - 

Weekly  N.  Y.  Tribune:  “That  organ  of  the 
cow-doctors,  ‘The  Breeders’  Gazette.’ is  sharply 
reproved  by  ‘Farm  and  Fireside’  for  advising 
the  sale  for  the  shambles  of  cattle  suffer¬ 
ing  from  tuberculosis  (consumption),  use  of 
whose  beef  is  believed  by  excellent  au¬ 
thority  to  be  a  prime  cause  of  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  human  race.” - O.  S. 

Bliss,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune:  “A  larger 
proportion  of  the  eggs  will  be  fertile  and  pro¬ 
duce  healthy  chicks  where  20  hens  run  with 
a  single  cock  than  where  there  are  only  10. 
Forty -two  to  one  are  the  most  I  have 
ever  kept,  and  that  season  the  eggs 
hatched  as  well  as  ever  I  knew  any. 
I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  the  great¬ 
est  bane  of  the  flock  is  often  too  many  roost¬ 
ers,  but  I  never  realized  the  extent  of  the  evil 
till  I  made  it  a  subject  of  special  experimenta¬ 
tion.” - Holmes:  “The  world  has  a  million 

roosts  for  a  man,  but  only  one  nest.” - 

“No  man  is  so  old  but  that  he  fancies  he  may 
live  at  least  one  more  year.” 
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Experiments  to  show  whether  anything 
is  gained  by  exposing  the  cut  seed  potatoes  to 
the  air  and  light  as  compared  with  planting 
the  cut  pieces  as  soon  as  cut,  seemed  to  show 
that  exposing  the  cuttings  to  the  air  of  a  mod¬ 
erately  dry  room  for  a  week  or  10  days  before 
planting  is  detrimental  neither  fo  their  vege¬ 
tation  nor  productiveness,  while  the  tendency 
may  be  toward  a  slight  increase  of  yield.  A 
longer  exposure  than  10  days,  however,  is  in¬ 
jurious . 

A  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  was  used 
upon  cabbage  plants  to  see  what  effect  it  would 
have  upon  the  cabbage  maggot.  Air-slaked 
lime  was  also  used.  Those  so  treated  suffered 
more  than  others  which  received  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  . . . 

It  was  found  that  one  part  of  Paris-green 
or  London-purple  suffices  for  150  parts  of  plas¬ 
ter,  when  well  mixed  together,  to  kill  the  po¬ 
tato  bettle.  One-half  pound  of  either  poison 
suffices  for  five  gallons  of  water . . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  thoroughly  mixed  one 
pound  of  Paris-green  with  an  entire  barrel  of 
plaster  and  found  it  effectual  in  killing  potato 
beetles . 

The  Station  considers  Taylor’s  Prolific  the 
most  productive  variety  of  blackberry  there 
tried.  Wilson  Junior  winter-kills,  Stone’s 
Hardy  is  very  productive,  Stayman’s  Early 
winter-kills,  fruit  small  and  of  very  poor 
quality.  Early  Harvest  partly  winter-killed; 
Early  Cluster,  poor  flavor,  moderately  pro¬ 
ductive;  Agawam  bears  tbe  best  flavored 
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Nothing  is  known  to  science  at  all  com- 

parable  to  the  Cuticura  Remedies  in  their  mar¬ 
vellous  properties  of  cleansing,  purifying  and  beauti¬ 
fying  the  skin  and  in  curing  torturing,  disfiguring, 
itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifter.  prepared  from  it,  exter¬ 
nally,  and  cuticura  Resolvent,  the  new  blood  puri¬ 
fier,  internally,  cure  every  form  of  skin  and  blood 
disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura.  50c.;  Resolvent, 
$1.  Soap,  25c.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

I^~Send  for  “How-  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


Pimples,  blackheads,  chapped  and  oily  skin 
prevented  by  Cuticura  Soap. 

Dull  aches,  pains.  and  weaknesses  instantl 


* 


relieved  by 'the  Cuticura  Anti  pain  Plaste 
the  only  pain-killing  plaster.  25c. 


MAKE  HENS  LAV 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictl 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  eart 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  cho] 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  b 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  fo 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  2K-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid  for  $6 
J,  fWWlMQO  &  gg.,  P.  Q.  Box  2118,  Boston, 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S  HIGH  GRADE 

BONE  FERTILIZERS, 

AMMONIATEO  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

NO  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Priee  Slums 
as  High  Va’uation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

POTATO  PHOSPHATE 

CONTAINS  ALL  THE  PLANT  FOOD  NEC¬ 
ESSARY  FOR  A  LARGE  CROP  OF 
POTATOES. 

Special  Fertilizers  for  all  crops.  Send  for  circular 
giving  valuable  hints  for  cultivation  of  crops  by  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  and  description  of  all  our  fertilizers. 

Principal  Office:  Cotton  Exchange  B’ding,  N.Y. 
For  Sale  by  Local  Agents. 

’’AOMlil”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
xiuj.yj.jj  Crusher  and  Leveler, 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 
Genuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang- 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
Adjustable,  Reversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

Sent 


Sizes:  3  to  12  Feet. 


on 


to  any  responsible 
Farmer  in  the  U.  S. 


X.V5M  ....  iH  "  rj'iY  _  DUANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

With  or  without  Sulky.  MILLINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 


SPINWALL 

POTATO^ 
PLANTER. 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  pa/per. 


BETTER 


PLANTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


rASPINWALL  MFG.CO. 

- - 'THREE  RIVERS.  MICHIGAN  ' 

“ The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  works  with  almost  human  ingenuity.  It  is  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat  farmer.  IT  IS  A  SUCCESS. 
We  can  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  grouping  in  the  future  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  conducted  as  wheat  growing  noiv  is — on  a  large  scale.  Those  who  refuse  to  avail 
themselxes\of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind:''— Rural  New-Yorker,  April  2.  1887. 

THESCIENTIFIC  K!TofT00LSsy3 

■*—  Warranted  the  Best  and  Cheapest  on  the  market.  Can  — - 

furnish  Kit  complete  or  any  part  of  it.  leaving  out  articles 
parties  may  have  or  do  not  want.  Can  furnish  larger  Forges 
with  lever  if  desired.  Also  the  SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILL" The  BEST 

MILL  on  EARTH.” 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


Farmer’s  Forge,  No.  5  B.  Will 
heat  lYx  inch  Iron. 


Adz  Eve  Shoeing  Hammer 
and  Handle,  Weight,  9  oz. 


Screw  Plate,  3  Taps,  3  Set 
Dies.  Cut  %t  Yx  and  %  inch. 

Blacksmith’s 

Combination  Anvil  Hammer  and  I  _ 

Hardened  "  ~  ~j  Blacksmith’s  Blacksmith’s  Hand  Feed. 

Fine  Polish.  nanuie.  Blacksmith’s  Tonga,  Wrought  Cold  Chisel.  Hot  Chisel.  Weight, 

_  Weight.  50  lbs.  Weight,  2  lb. _  Iron.  18  inches.  lHlbs.Stcel.  1Y  Ihs.  Steel.  50  lbs. 

ATEIE  FOOS  MFGr. - — 


- 

\\  / J\  Combi nat 
and  Vise, 
Face.  Fii 


CO.,  SpringfieldL,  Ohio 


40EOOo"“BRICK 


BRICK  r 

PER  jigfjgjff 


MACHINE 

With  Automatic 

.CUT 

I0FF. 


TILE 

fromlto20inchesW«i3Styi(,scLAYCRUSHL.._  _ _ 

Machines  with  or  without  Crushers.  6  different  Brickmachines. 

Address  FREY.  SHECKLER  &.  HOOVER.  Bucyrus.  Oh io.s 


Factory 

OUTFITS 


WHEELBARROW  gra.^se£D_er 

/'VltHINEL  kjade.  t°5°w  (l?ver  ejiir 

'ADJGJTED  tO°W  THE  t>ESIRED 
Saves  5EED  hTiMEI«URE5  G°0P  Hay  (RORF:  , 
iROf  Bicycle  whelL- wire  agitator-  nura  iki  mtu  no  n.,nnf 

Order  Sample  uSECVREftGEfiCY^'YouRTowrL*0'1'  ^  CHOWh  M  [  G  C9  PHELPj,’  y 


li6ht  Strong  yp_J2VRable. ; •  • 

'  . .  "  ■  k  I  HEARING. 

cam  hub  vibr*tor. levlr,  LJ  pPUQTlON 
J)OWS  EVENLY  ACC  VRWELY.L  EASILY 
QUANTITY  PER  ACRE  INSTANTLY- 

■  IMEXPCM5IVE;.WARRAMTEI> :  - 

K 


CORPUS  LEAN 

will  reduce  fat  at  the  rate  of  10  to  I 
15 Ibs.per  month  without  affecting 
the  general  health.  Be.  in  stamps 
for  circulars  covering  testimoni 
als.  S.  E.  Marsh  Co.,  2:*15 
Madison  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MADE 


[ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS 

simply  stopping  the  FA  T-produc- 
ing  effects  of  food.  The  supply 
being  stojrped  the  natural  work¬ 
ing  of  the  system  draws  on  the 
fat  and  at  once  reduces  weight. 


ROLLER  ORGAN 


The  New 
American 

is  operated  similar  to  the  finest  French  Music  Boxes  and 
FLAYS  iidO  TUNES,  from  a  waltz  to  a  hymn,  with 
perfect  Mine  and  time.  Gives  better  satisfaction  than 
A  HUNDRED  DOLLAR  PARLOR  ORCAN 
and  ten  times  more  pleasure.  This  Organ  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  musical  instruments  and  the  grandest  and  most 
marvellous  instrumentever  pre-  CAGDCTT  M  !  I  O  I  O 
sented  to  the  public.  It  plays  Or\L/  fl  L  U  lYlUbIL/i 

MARCHES,  WALTZES,  POLKAS,  JIGS,  REELS, 

Opera  Selections,  Popular  Songs,  Church  music,  as  well 
as  any  organ.  Nothing  grander,  or  combining  so  many 
features  can  be  found  in  French  or  Swiss  Music  Boxes,  cost¬ 
ing  $10.  WE  WANT  A  SPECIAL  AGENT. 
EITHER  SEX,  INEVERY  LOCALITY, an  it 
OFFER  Sltll  INDUCEMENTS  THAT 
EARNEST  WORKERS  CANNOT  FAIL  TO 
MAKE  SI  00  TO  8300  PER  MONTH.  When 
you  order  a  sample  instru  n.jnQ  nn|u  Pjy  nnjj5i,0 
meat  get  Special  Terms.  "lILB  UlHy  OlA  UOIIdiS, 
,  o  ac  t.  ...  In  BEAUTIFULLY  CARVER  CASES  with 

music,  bend  for  one.  It  will  fill  yon  with  astonishment  and  delight.  If  you  want  it  sent  C.O.l).  send  StLJO  when  you 

Letter  or  by  Express'  Address 


ISO 


1n£  Mel  WRKER. 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home  . 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  3,  1888. 


Another  “Special”  next  week. 


The  Rural’s  Farmers’  Club  takes  an 
extra  long  session  this  week. 

A  continuation  of  our  catalogue 
notices  will  be  found  on  page  157. 

Again,  for  the  third  time,  friends,  we 
respectfully  warn  you  not  to  use  imported 
potatoes  for  seed.  We  have  tried  foreign 
seed  repeatedly,  and  always  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  smaller  crops. 


Spring  is  the  time  to  feed  plants  nitro¬ 
gen  in  a  soluble  form.  You  may  spread 
farm  manure  in  the  fall,  but  ammonium 
salts  or  nitrates  should  be  applied  in  the 
spring.  For  corn  we  prefer  to  spread  the 
nitrate  after  the  plants  are  up. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  a  set  of 
our  cartoons  in  the  barn  or  carriage  house 
of  every  farmer  in  the  country.  They 
are  good  pictures  to  set  people  to  think¬ 
ing.  We  have  a  full  supply  and  will 
gladly  send  without  charge  a  set  to  all 
who  apply. 

■  - 

We  have  raised  potatoes  in  half-barrels 
of  sand,  watering  them  as  often  as  needed 
and  giving  them  chemical  fertilizers  only. 
The  tubers  were  perfect  in  shape  and  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  any  blemish.  If  scab  is 
caused  by  a  fungus,  we  might  look  for  it 
in  sand  as  well  as  in  soil  culture. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  wager  that 
it  trill  raise  at  the  rate  of  over  700  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre  next  season  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  editors  in  America ,  the  money ,  of 
course ,  to  be  devoted  to  some  charity. 


Four  years  or  more  ago  we  bagged 
tomatoes.  They  were  so  delicate  in  color, 
so  very  smooth  and  perfect  that  members 
of  the  household  did  not,  upon  first  seeing 
them,  know  what  they  were.  Now  we 
hear  of  perfect  specimens  of  pears  and 
plums  raised  in  this  way.  It  would  not 
pay  in  a  money  sense,  to  do  such  work, 
but  it  might  well  serve  to  delight  and 
instruct  the  little  folks. 

Either  the  Inter-Ocean,  of  Chicago,  or 
the  Free  Press,  of  Detroit,  with  the  Ru¬ 
ral,  one  year,  for  only  $2.50.  The  New 
York  World  and  either  the  History  of 
England  or  History  of  the  United  States 
and  the  R.  N.-Y.,  $2.60,  which  includes 
postage  on  the  book  chosen.  The  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  (Louisville,  Ky.)  and  the  R. 
N.-Y.  one  year  for  $2.75.  Subsci'ipttions 
sent  to  this  office  will  be  forwarded  at  once. 
Send  to  those  papers  for  specimens  if  de¬ 
sired. 


Professor  Wm.  Saunders,  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Experiment  Farm,  of  Ottawa,  Cana¬ 
da,  replies  to  our  inquiries  in  regard  to 
his  hybrids  between  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries,  as  follows:  “I  was  away  from 
home  the  greater  part  of  last  summer,  and 
only  saw  the  hybrids  two  or  three  times. 
They  were  removed  from  London  to  Ot¬ 
tawa  in  the  spring,  which,  of  course, 
checked  their  growth.  None  of  the  plants 
show  any  great  vigor,  but  the  following 
were  alive  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and 
had  made  a  fair  or  medium  growth: 
Four  plants  of  Cuthbert  fertilized  with 
the  Wilson  Blackberry;  ore  plant  of 
Cuthbert  fertilized  with  the  Snyder,  and 
four  plants  of  the  Gregg  fertilized  with 
the  Snyder.”  Professor  Saunders  also  has 
some  45  crosses  between  the  red  and 
blackcap  raspberries.  Many  of  them  are 
strong  growers,  and  some  had  borne  fine 
fruit.  Success  to  our  Canada  friend ! 


Commissioner  Colman  is  of  the  opion- 
ion  that  the  proposed  Palmer  bill  for  the 
suppression  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  instead 
of  improving  the  present  legislation  in 
the  matter,  would,  in  reality,  destroy  all 


expectations  of  effective  work.  As  might 
be  inferred  from  its  origin,  it  is  framed  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  interests  of  cattle 
dealers  than  of  cattle  raisers.  As  the 
Commissioner  forcibly  points  out,  while 
it  provides  for  quarantining  infested  local¬ 
ities,  no  punishment  whatever  is  provided 
for  violation  of  the  quarantine.  Several 
of  the  States  have  enacted  penalties  for  such 
offences;  but  the  bill  takes  no  advantage 
of  such  legislation.  It  provides  that  no 
animal  shall  be  killed  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner,  enacting  that  all  infested 
beasts  shall  be  rigidly  quarantined,  yet  it 
provides  no  means  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  quarantine.  Instead  of  being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  measure  for  the  eradication  of  the 
plague,  it  appears  to  be  a  forcible  illustra¬ 
tion  of  “How  not  to  do  it.”  Farmers 
should  at  once  let  their  Congressmen 
know  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  No 
time  should  be  lost,  as  the  cattle  dealers 
and  the  “oleo”  interest,  with  plenty  of 
funds  at  their  disposal,  are  vigorously 
forcing  their  deceptive  legislation. 


A  crisis  appears  to  be  approaching  in 
the  affairs  of  Manitoba,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  people  there  are  still  further  exas¬ 
perated  by  the  failure  of  the  Government 
to  make  any  reference  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  the  other  day  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  at  Ottawa.  The  Manitobans 
complain  with  much  bitterness  and  some 
justice  that  their  interests  are  being  per¬ 
sistently  sacrificed  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  those  of  Eastern  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
monopoly.  With  a  population  of  150,- 
000,  the  Province  last  year  produced  a 
surplus  of  13,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
For  the  transportation  of  this  vast  amount 
of  grain  as  well  as  of  all  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  of  the  vast  live  stock 
herds  of  the  Northwest  Territory  the  only 
means  available  is  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  to  which  the  Government  has, 
for  a  term  of  years,  guaranteed  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  business.  The  Manitobans 
might  submit  for  a  time  to  the  high 
charges  of  the  monopoly;  but  they  can 
not  and  will  not  permit  their  business  to 
be  ruined  by  the  inability  of  the  road  to 
do  the  vast  business  at  its  disposal.  It  is 
like  the  dog  in  the  manger — it  can’t  do 
the  business  itself  and  won’t  permit  others 
to  do  it.  With  proper  railroad  facilities 
it  is  claimed,  that  500,000  farmers  would 
in  a  short  time  find  happiness  and  prosperi¬ 
ty  in  the  Province  where  now  less  than  one- 
third  of  that  number  are  in  misery  and 
distress.  It  is  predicted  that  unless  some 
remedy  for  the  present  depression  is  soon 
applied,  there  will  be  a  large  emigration 
of  settlers  from  Manitoba  to  the  United 
States,  and  advices  from  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  say  this  has  already  begun. 


Last  Monday  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  gave  what,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
is  its  death  blow  to  Green’s  driven  well 
patent,  by  denying  the  application  of  the 
patentee  for  a  rehearing  on  the  ground  of 
an  inadvertent  admission  of  a  lawyer 
during. the  plea,  which,  it  was  claimed, 
was  contrary  to  the  evidence  and  fatal  to 
the  claims  of  the  patentee.  The  court, 
after  delivering  an  exhaustive  opinion 
and  review  of  the  whole  issue,  unani¬ 
mously  refused  the  request.  There  is 
still  another  case  on  the  court  calendar, 
but  the  opinion  on  Monday  appears  to 
cover  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  it  is 
likely  that  this  vexatious  litigation  which, 
from  first  to  last,  has  cost  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  and  lasted  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  will  now  end.  No  patent  case 
has  ever  been  brought  before  the  United 
States  Courts  wliich  elicited  such  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  opinions,  not  only  from  different 
courts,  but  from  the  same  court,  and 
even  from  the  same  judges.  A  dozen  or 
more  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  that  have  adjudicated  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  have  been  nearly  evenly  divided  for 
and  against  the  validity  of  the  patent. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  it  valid 
once,  and  null  and  void  from  the  com¬ 
mencement,  twice;  while  Judge  Blatch- 
ford,  who  wrote  the  two  last  opinions 
which  were  adverse  to  the  patent,  sus¬ 
tained  its  validity  when  he  was  a  Circuit 
Judge.  Truly,  great  is  the  uncertainty 
of  the  law  even  before  the  highest  tribu¬ 
nals  in  the  land ! 


The  agricultural  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  for  a  dozen  years  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  are  going  from  bad  to  worse 
every  successive  year,  instead  of  improv¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  under  the  present  tariff 
and  land  tenure  laws  improvement  is  now 
dispaired  of.  The  question  of  agricul¬ 
tural  depression  is  fast  becoming  of 
greater  importance  than  even  the  Irish 
problem  and  is  one  with  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  inevitably  deal  in  the  near 
future.  Under  the  present  tariff,  wheat. 


beef,  mutton  and,  in  fact,  all  the  great 
food  staples,  come  from  other  countries, 
where  they  can  be  produced  cheaper,  in 
such  an  abundance  that  no  margin  of 
profit  is  left  for  home-raised  products. 
Indeed,  it  is  charged  that  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer  has  harvested  his  crops,  he 
cannot  get  for  them  as  much  as  they  have 
cost  him,  owing  to  the  disastrous  nature 
of  foreign  competition.  In  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  last  Monday, 
Mr.  Chapin  said  that  while  the  losses  of 
the  British  farmers  in  1885  amounted  to 
£45,000,000  or  $225,000,000,  last  year 
they  had  run  up  to  £50,000,000  or  $250,- 
000,000.  Large  areas  of  land  have  gone 
out  of  cultivation  and  there  has  been  a 
concurrent  increase  in  cattle  and  sheep. 
Reliable  estimates,  we  are  told,  show  that 
700,000  persons  are  compulsorily  idle 
owing  to  the  paralysis  of  agriculture, 
while  those  who  are  employed  have  to 
work  for  greatly  reduced  wages.  Mr. 
Chapin,  in  behalf  of  the  dispairing  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country,  asked  the  Government 
what  it  would  do  in  the  matter?  On  the 
part  of  the  Government,  Lord  John  Man¬ 
ners  said  the  Government  had  no  remedy 
to  propose;  the  only  thing  he  could  sug¬ 
gest  was  the  establishment  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  whose  head  should 
have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Would  such 
a  measure  be  likely  to  remove  the  terrible 
depression  from  which  British  agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  so  long  suffering? 


A  HOOD  INDORSEMENT  OF  THE  RU¬ 
RAL’S  METHOD  OF  RAISING  POTA¬ 
TOES. 

THE  following  letter  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  Eli  Minch,  the  horticul¬ 
tural  editor  of  Farm  and  Garden : 

“In  the  Rural  for  February  18,  I  see  in 
‘The  Farmer’s  Club’  notes  a  reference  to 
yield  of  potatoes.  I  know  slow-going  farm¬ 
ers  can  hardly  credit  the  Rural’s  yields ; 
but  with  the  intelligence  and  manure  the 
Rural  uses  there  is  no  mistake  in  the 
matter.  I  am  willing  to  back  it  in  its 
statement  that  it  can  grow  more  than  700 
bushels  per  acre.  I  have  profited  often 
by  its  teachings,  and  this  year  on  a  special 
fertilized  plot  of  two  acres  I  grew  1,300 
measured  bushels  of  potatoes — variety, 
the  Silver  Lake  mentioned  by  the  RuhAL. 
On  two  other  acres  800  bushels,  or  at  the 
rate,  of  650  bushels  per  acre  on  the  first  field, 
and  400  bushels  per  acre  on  the  other. 
On  22  acres  I  grew  6,864  bushels  If 
other  readers  will  read  the  Rural  as  I  do, 
and  try  to  understand  its  teachings,  they 
will  profit  by  its  advice  and  find  they 
can  equal  the  Rural  in  successful  potato 
culture.” 


AGAIN,  THE  R.  N.-Y.’s  METHOD  OF 
RAISING  POTATOES  EXPLAINED  IN 
RESPONSE  TO  MANY  REQUESTS. 

u  CJ  everal  potato  raisers  at  Tom’s  River 
want  to  see  the  Rural’s  method  of 
producing  large  crops  of  potatoes. 
Will  the  Rural  give  this  in  brief  in  its  next 
issue,  as  they  waut  to  begin  planting  them 
early  in  March.  I  think  also  I  will  try  it,  and 
one  of  my  neighbors  will,  and  probably  some 
others  near  us.  If  we  can  raise  300  bushels 
er  acre,  or  even  200  on  our  thin  soil,  we  shall 
e  highly  gratified :  now  we  don’t  get  over  75 
to  125  bushels  per  acre,  and  not  often  the  lat¬ 
ter  quantity.  a.  b.  allen.” 

According  to  theR.  N.-Y.’s  experience, 
the  largest  crops  of  potatoes  attainable 
can  be  raised  only  when  (1)  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  suitable  food  is  supplied; 
when  (2)  the  plants  are  not  seriously 
checked  by  dry  weather,  and  3  when 
they  grow  in  a  mellow  soil. 

The  tuber  contains  about  80  percent,  of 
water.  It  forms,  grows,  and  matures  in  a 
brief  season,  and  this  is  true  of  late  as 
well  as  of  early  potatoes.  During  this 
period  it  must  be  supplied  with  all  needed 
moisture  and  food,  or  the  crop  will  be 
cut  short  in-  proportion  to  the  deficiency. 

Every  farmer  may  know  this,  but  every 
farmer  does  not  act  upon  it.  It  is  the 
basis,  as  we  believe,  of  the  unparalleled 
yields  of  potatoes,  which  have  been 
raised  iD  the  specially-prepared  potato 
plot  of  the  Rural  Grounds  for  at  least  12 
consecutive  years,  each  suceeding  year,  with 
few  exceptions,  giving  larger  yields  than 
any  preceding  one.  Probably  this  suc¬ 
cess  in  increase  has  been  owing  to  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  suitable  food. 

This  little  plot,  as  has  over  and  over 
again  been  stated,  rarely  suffers  from 
drought  and  is  well  enough  under¬ 
drained  not  to  suffer  from  too  much  rain. 
The  soil  is  a  loam  inclining  rather  towards 
clayey  than  sandy.  It  has  received,  so 
far  as  we  can  guess,  at  the  rate  of  about 
100  tons  of  stable  manure  during  the  12 
years,  applied  not  at  the  rate  of  nine  tons 
per  year,  but  in  two  or  three  different 
lots,  the  greater  part  within  the  past  three 
years,  in  the  fall.  It  has  also  received  lime, 
wood-ashes,  kamit  and  “  potato  fertil¬ 
izers,”  the  first  three  in  inconsiderable 


quantities,  the  last  at  the  rate  of,  say,  1,200 
pounds  to  the  acre  each  year. 

Trenches  are  dug  about  15  inches  wide 
and  four  deep.  The  seed  pieces  are  cut 
from  medium -sized  tubers,  averaging 
from  two  to  three  eyes  to  the  piece.  The 
seed  end  is  always  thrown  away.  These 
pieces  are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches  exactly  one  foot  apart — the 
trenches  being  three  feet  apart,  measuring 
from  the  middle  of  each.  These  pieces 
are  then  barely  covered  with  soil  and  the 
potato  fertilizer  is  then  evenly  strewn  in 
the  trenches  upon  this  soil  which  covers 
the  seed  pieces.  The  soil  taken  out  is 
then  hoed  back  into  the  trenches  and  so 
left  without  being  compacted  at  all.  As 
a  guard  against  the  wire- worm  which,  as 
we  believe,  causes  the  scab  in  this  soil, 
powdered  sulphur  is  scattered  over  the 
fertilizer.  The  cultivation  is  done  by  a 
hand  Planet  Cultivator,  and  hilling  up  is 
avoided.  Beetles  are  killed  by  Paris-green 
and  plaster — one  pound  of  the  former  to 
a  barrel  of  the  latter  thoroughly  mixed. 

It  is  often  asked,  “What  is  the  object 
of  the  trenches?”  The  Rural  itself  does 
not  know,  but  its  theoi'y  is  that  the  trenches 
conserve  moisture  and  supply  a  yielding 
medium  in  which  the  tubers  form  and 
grow  with  little  resistance,  while  the  roots 
may  penetrate  at  will  the  more  compact 
soil  between  the  trenches.  Again  the 
rain  penetrates  the  trenches  readily  and  is 
not  shed  to  either  side  as  in  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  hilling- up.  The  water  goes  at 
once  where  it  is  most  needed. 

In  field  culture  the  trench  is  formed  by 
plowing  a  dead  furrow  or  by  using  a 
shovel  plow.  A  drag  may  be  used  to  re¬ 
place  the  soil. 

We  have  been  writing  of  this  “Rural 
Method”  of  raising  potatoes,  as  our  read¬ 
ers  must  know,  for  a  number  of  years; 
but  the  interest  now  manifested, as  if  it  had 
been  quietly  accumulating  all  the  time, 
bursts  upon  us  in  a  way  hitherto 
scarcely  equaled,  except  by  that  shown  in 
our  method  of  raising  the  great  corn  crop 
of  1880,  and  for  this  reason  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  again  repeating  the  story, 
selecting  Mr.  Allen’s  inquiry  as  a  sample 
of  the  rest. 


BREVITIES. 


In  many  sections  spring  harrowing  of  wheat 
is  becoming  more  and  more  popular.  Good 
reports  are  made  by  those  who  have  tried  it. 
Have  our  readers  found  it  beneficial?  Now 
is  the  time  to  report. 

We  hear  of  the  Nixon  Spraying  Nozzle 
and  the  Climax  Nozzle.  Now  are  not  they 
the  same?  We  have  the  Climax  Nozzle  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  Nixon  Nozzle  Co.  of  Dayton 
O.  The  nozzle  is  stamped  “Climax.” 

An  oak  plank  or  an  iron  harrow-tooth  is 
harder  than  the  rootlets  of  a  tender  plant. 
Nobody  should  doubt  that,  yet  some  farmers 
do  not  appear  to  believe,  for  they  make  the 
rootlets  try  to  force  their  way  through  soil 
that  should  have  been  crushed  and  pulverized 
by  the  plank  drag  and  harrow.  If  you  don’t 
look  after  the  plant  while  it  is  small,  it  won’t 
remember  you  when  it  grows  up. 

Mayor  George  S.  Varnell,  of  Mount 
Vernon,  Illinois,  which  place  was  lately  rav¬ 
aged  by  a  cyclone,  appeals  for  public  aid  in 
these  words:  “We  need  all  the  help  possible, 
especially  money.  In  the  name  of  humanity 
we  ask  your  aid.”  City  people  are  liberally 
responding  to  this  appeal ;  shall  country  peo¬ 
ple  be  less  generous?  A  contribution,  however 
small,  wdll  help,  and  remember  he  doubles  his 
gift  who  gives  quickly. 

We  have  noticed  that  one  effect  of  the  great 
coal  strike  has  been  the  cutting  off  of  great 
areas  of  forest  lands  in  the  Eastern  States. 
The  price  of  coal  has  heretofore  been  so  low 
that  the  wood,  except  in  sections  remote  from 
the  transportation  lines,  would  hardly  pay 
the  expense  of  cutting.  As  a  rule,  this  de¬ 
nuded  woodland  will  not  be  cleared  but  will 
grow  up  again,  possibly  to  modify  the  effect 
of  the  next  great  strike. 

The  House  Committee  on  Banking  aud 
Currency  favors  the  issue  of  from  $20,000,000 
to  $30,000,000  in  fractional  currency  of  the 
denominations  of  5,  10,  25,  and  50  cents.  It  is 
not  intended  that  these  shall  take  the  place  of 
small  coins;  but  they  will  be  distinctly  useful 
in  facilitating  the  sending  of  small  sums  by 
mail.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  important 
legislation  will  occur  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  Indeed,  it  is  seldom  that 
important  legislation  distinguishes  sessions  ou 
the  eve  of  a  Presidential  election,  for  “one 
party  is  afraid  and  the  other  dare  not.”  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  delay  in  passing 
a  bill  providing  for  the  issue  of  fractional 
currency.  The  business  of  the  country  and 
the  convenience  of  the  prople  demand  it. 

Farmer-miner  Reall  appears  to  be  in  hard 
luck  After  the  exposure  of  the  Tortilita  hum¬ 
bug,  he  fled  from  this  city  to  Boston,  where 
as  President  of  the  Tortilita  Company  he 
hired  a  small  suite  of  rooms  on  a  third  floor 
in  Congress  Street.  Business  doesn’t  seem  to 
have  prospered  even  among  the  unsuspicious 
farmers,  and  so,  the  other  day,  the  hard-heart¬ 
ed  landlord  turned  him  out,  we  are  told,  for 
non-payment  of  rent.  The  office  furniture 
was  bought,  it  appears,  ou  the  installment 
plan,  aud  as  it  hadn’t  been  paid  for  it  was 
carted  off.  In  spite  of  the  vast  hoards  that 
had  already  come  out  of  those  Arizona  mines, 
and  the  still  vaster  hoards  that  were  soon  to 
come,  the  janitor  and  office  boy  complain 
that  they  have  not  been  paid,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  many  an  investor  is  still  un- 
.  answered,  “Where  has  the  Tortilita  gone?” 
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Various. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  POSTAL  LAWS. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Enormous  amount  of  free  mail  matter;  ap¬ 
propriate  work  for  Government  and  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise;  rich  Uncle  Sam  shoidd  pay 
for  public  service  that  doesn't  pay  for  it¬ 
self;  though  having  a  superabundance  of 
income  he  doesn’t  pay  for  “free"  postage 
matter;  the  patrons  of  a  few  “ paying ”  of¬ 
fices  pay  for  a  multitude  of  non-paying 
ones;  rates  on  different  classes  of  mail 
matter;  domestic  postage  dearer  on  some 
classes  than  foreign;  amendments  in  the 
jiostal  laics  suggested. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  55,157  post- 
offices.  Of  this  number,  considerably  over 
50,000  are  what  are  called  “fourth-class” 
offices,  where  the  postmaster  receives  no  sal¬ 
ary.  In  pay  for  his  services  he  is  allowed  a 
certain  percentage  on  all  the  postage  stamps 
he  cancels.  Up  to  $500  each  quarter  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  50  per  cent,  on  all  stamps  canceled.  Up 
to  $60  each  quarter,  he  receives  100  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  50,000  postmasters  in  the 
United  States  might  send  off  twelve  million 
dollars  of  mail  matter  per  annum,  on  which 
the  Government  receives  not  one  cent.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
mail  matter  carried  free  for  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Departments  at  Washington. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  are  carried  free 
in  the  county  where  they  are  published,  and 
to  all  other  places  at  the  nominal  rate  of  one 
cent  per  pound.  Reports  for  experiment 
stations  are  also  carried  free . 

For  one,  I  do  not  object  to  any  of  these  pro¬ 
visions.  The  fourth-class  postmasters  certain¬ 
ly  do  not  get  exorbitant  pay  for  their  labor. 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  allowed  free 
intercourse  with  their  constituents ;  newspa¬ 
pers  should  go  free  in  the  county  and  be  car¬ 
ried  at  a  mere  nominal  price  to  all  their  sub¬ 
scribers.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  law  of  the 
land  to-day.  Uncle  Sam  is  very  generous. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  Uncle  Sam  wants  to 
be  generous,  Uncle  Sam  should  foot  the  bill. 
By  “  Uncle  Sam  ”  I  mean  the  Government,  or 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  Uncle  Sam 
should  do  as  little  as  possible.  They  say 
everything  should  be  left  to  private  enter¬ 
prise.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  anything 
which  ought  to  be  done,  and  which  cannot  be 
done  by  private  enterprise  or  by  the  States 
themselves,  should  be  done  by  Uncle  Sam. 
And  this  has  always  been  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  Government.  Private  enter¬ 
prise  would  not  construct  harbors  or  clean  our 
rivers  or  build  lightnouses  or  carry  the  mails 
to  every  post-office  in  the  United  States. 

If  left  to  a  private  individual  or  company, 
the  mails  would  be  carried  only  to  large 
cities  where  the  business  was  profitable.  At 
tens  of  thousands  of  places  the  people  would 
be  left  without  mail  facilities,  just  as  they  are 
now  left  without  express  offices.  It  is  clearly 
Uncle  Sam’s  duty  to  carry  the  mails,  and  he 
recognizes  the  duty  and  performs  it  well,  just 
as  he  builds  lighthouses  and  signal  stations 
and  sends  us  word  when  a  storm  or  cold  wave 
is  approaching. 

But  who  ought  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  light¬ 
houses  and  the  signal  stations?  You  say 
Uncle  Sam — in  other  words,  not  the  few  peo¬ 
ple  specially  benefited,  but  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States.  And  this  is  done.  Who 
should  pay  the  salaries  of  the  two  or  three 
thousand  postmasters,  whose  duties  are  per¬ 
formed  largely  by  paid  assistants  while  they 
attend  to  politics?  Who  should  pay  for  the 
free  mail  matter  sent  by  the  Departments  at 
Washington  and  members  of  Congress?  Who 
should  pay  for  carrying  newspapers  free  in 
the  county  where  they  are  published,  and 
for  carrying  all  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
including  millions  of  copies  of  mere  advertis¬ 
ing  sheets,  at  less  than  the  service  costs,  and 
who'should  pay  for  carrying  the  entire  mail 
matter  from  50,000  “fourth-class”  post-offices, 
practically  and  actually  for  nothing?  You 
say  Uncle  Sam,  and  you  say  right.  Many 
people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  he  does  so 
now,  but  they  are  mistaken.  Uncle  Sam  is 
generous,  but  Uncle  Sam  does  not  foot  the 
bill. 

If  Uncle  Sam  was  poor  we  should  not  com¬ 
plain.  During  the  war,  and  for  years  after¬ 
wards,  we  cheerfully  put  a  stamp  on  every 
check  that  was  issued  or  note  made  or  deed 
given.  Had  it  been  necessary,  and  it  would 
have  paid,  we  would  have  put  a  10-cent  stamp 
on  every  letter  and  a  two-cent  stamp  on  every 
copy  of  every  newspaper  issued,  as  was  for 
many  years  thecase  in  England.  But  instead 
of  being  poor,  Uncle  Sam  is  so  rich  that  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  surplus 
income. 

In  such  circumtances  who  shall  pay  for  car¬ 


rying  free  matter  through  themails?  We  say 
Uncle  Sam,  or  the  Government,  or  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a  partic¬ 
ular  class.  If  there  was  need  to  impose  more 
taxes,  there  might  be  no  special  objection  to 
levying  a  tax  on  everybody  who  used  the 
mails.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  clearly 
as  much  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pay 
for  the  free  matter  that  goes  through  the 
mails,  as  it  is  to  pay  pensions,  support  the  In¬ 
dians,  or  do  any  other  necessary  work  that 
cannot  be  performed  by  private  individuals. 

The  people  who  use  the  mails  at  three  or 
four  thousand  post-offices  are  taxed  heavily  to 
carry  free  mail  matter  from  fifty  thousand 
fourth-class  offices  and  for  millions  of  dollars  of 
money  expended  in  carrying  dead-head  mat¬ 
ter  and  supporting  political  postmasters.  Is 
this  right,  or  just,  or  equitable? 

At  present  we  pay  postage  as  follows: 

First  Class. — Postal  cards  one  cent  each  to 
any  post-office  in  the  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
da,  and  two  cents  to  foreign  countries;  letters 
two  cents  per  ounce  in  the  United  States,  and 
five  cents  per  half  ounce  to  foreign  countries. 

Second  Class,  A.— Newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  from  office  of  publication  or  news 
agencies,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Second  Class,  B. — Transient  newspapers  or 
periodicals  one  cent  for  four  ounces. 

Third  Class. — Books,  catalogues  and  other 
printed  matter  one  cent  for  two  ounces. 

Fourth  Class. — Samples  of  merchandise  and 
all  other  mailable  matter  one  cent  per  ounce 
to  any  post-office  in  the  United  States  aud 
one  cent  for  two  ounces  to  foreign  countries. 

In  other  words,  if  I  was  to  send  a.  half- 
pound  sample  of  wheat  or  corn  or  oats  to  a 
commission  merchant  in  New  York  I  must 
pay  eight  cents  postage  on  it;  while  if  I  want 
to  send  it,  inaNew  York,  to  England  or  France 
or  Germany  or  Russia  or  India  or  China  or 
Oceanica  I  pay  only  four  cents. 

What  Congress  should  do,  and  do  at  once, 
is  to  strike  out  the  third  and  fourth  classes 
aud  simplify  matters  as  follows: 

First  Class. — Letters  and  postal  cards  one 
cent  per  ounce. 

Second  Class. — Newspapers  aud  periodicals 
from  office  of  publication  one  cent  per  pound. 

Third  Class. — Books,  transient  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  catalogues,  circulars,  seeds, 
samples  of  merchandise  and  all  other  matter 
that  is  now  sent  by  mail,  one  cent  per  four 
ounces. 

This  is  carrying  third  and  fourth  class  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  same  rate  as  transient  newspapers 
and  periodicals  are  now  carried.  As  the  law 
now  is,  a  father  can  send  a  newspaper  to  his 
son  in  Dakota,  four  ounces  for  one  cent ;  the 
mother  can  send  her  daughter  a  four-ounce 
book  for  two  cents,  while  the  sister  who  wants 
to  send  him  a  pair  of  four-ounce  mittens  must 
pay  four  cents.  If  she  cannot  see  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  our  postal  laws  are  based  and 
drops  them  into  the  post-office  with  the  same 
stamps  required  for  the  book  or  the  periodical, 
the  mittens  will  be  sent  to  the  dead  letter 
office  and  the  poor  boy  must  stand  the  bliz¬ 
zard  as  best  he  may.  If  need  be,  we  will  wait 
till  the  boy  is  sent  to  Congress  and  T  think  he 
will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  blandishments  of 
the  express  companies. 


Grand  Bay,  Mobile  Co.,  Feb.  10.—  From 
away  north  of  us  comes  the  cry,  cold!  cold!! 
blizzard!  death!  etc.  So  many  years  have 
passed  since  I  have  seen  the  mercury  at  zero 
that  I  can  scarcely  realize  the  intense  cold  thus 
indicated,  as  I  sit  here  with  but  a  handful  of 
fire  in  the  open  place  and  my  coat  off.  Only 
three  times  this  winter  have  we  had  it  cold 
enough  to  make  ice,  and  each  time  the  cold 
lasted  only  one  night.  The  coldest  was  28u. 
Strawberry  beds  are  in  full  bloom.  Lots  of 
berries  are  half  grown.  Blackberries  are 
showing  the  green.  Plum  trees  are  in  bloom; 
so  are  many  quince  and  peach  trees  The  Le 
Conte  and  Kieffer  pears  are  also  bursting 
their  buds.  Oats  are  12  to  15  inches  high. 
Cabbages  and  peas  are  growing  finely ;  pota¬ 
toes  (Irish)  the  early  planted,  are  well  up, 
some  four  to  six  inches  high.  I  have  heard  it 
predicted  that  Mobile  County  will  this  spring 
produce  (if  no  cold  snap  interferes)  the  largest 
crops  that  have  ever  been  grown  of  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes  and  cabbage,  to  say  nothing  of  later 
crops  of  peas,  beans,  etc.  c.  c.  w. 

Illinois. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Jo  Daviess  Co.,  Feb. 
9  — Water  for  stock  is  scarcer  than  for  many 
years  in  these  parts  though  I’ve  heard  of  no 
real  suffering.  If  a  warm  spell  would  set  in 
we  would  have  plenty  of  water  as  there  are 
from  two  to  three  feet  of  snow  on  the  level, 
and  it  is  the  next  thing  to  impossible  to  get  in¬ 
to  the  timber  after  firewood,  and  if  a  heavily 
loaded  sleigh  on  the  public  road  leaves  tha 
track  it  is  sure  to  upset.  It  has  been  a  cold, 


stormy  winter,  but  nothing  here  to  what 
they  have  experienced  farther  northwest.  It 
was  22°  below  zero  yesterday  morning  and  32Q 
to  34?  below  has  been  the  coldest.  Feed  is 
very  scarce:  not  one  farmer  in  20  has  feed 
enough  to  get  his  stock  through  in  good  con¬ 
dition  without  buying.  Potatoes  that  were 
stripped  of  leaves  by  bugs,  after  a  few  wet 
days  in  the  middle  of  August,  leafed  and  blos¬ 
somed  anew  and  turned  out  100  or  more  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre  of  very  fair  potatoes  which 
seem  to  be  keeping  well.  Some  were  so  pro¬ 
ductive  that  dozens  of  little  tubers  grew  on 
the  vines  above  ground  at  the  joints  where 
the  leaves  intersected.  Early  potatoes  failed. 
Prices  now  75  cents  a  bushel.  The  farmers 
here  have  been  forced  by  circumstances  to 
learn  the  value  of  well  saved  corn  fodder  com¬ 
pared  with  stalks  standing  in  the  field.  I 
think  cutting  corn  will  be  more  practiced 
hereafter.  w.  s.  s. 

Hamm. 

Conway,  McPherson  Co.,  Feb.  6.— After 
reading  the  accounts'of  blizzards  in  the  North¬ 
west  and  sensationalisms  about  the  weather  in 
Kansas,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  know  that  in 
Central  Kansas  farmers  are  now  in  their 
fields  at  work,  though  of  course  permanency 
is  not  expected.  I  started  two  teams  harrow¬ 
ing  on  fall  plowing  on  January  30,  and  they 
have  continued  at  work  until  the  present 
time,  checked  only  by  slightly  frozen  ground 
this  forenoon.  The  grouud  was  sufficiently 
dry,  and  I  wanted  to  “improve  the  time”  and 
be  ready  when  oats  sowing  time  comes.  As  a 
new  hand  at  Kansas  farming,  I  shall  try  to 
imitate  our  successful  neighbors.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  Iowa  soils,  it  would  not,  from  my 
experience,  do  to  level  the  ground  so  early, 
with  falling  weather  yet  to  come;  but  here 
the  soil  is  lighter  and  I  judge  will  pack  but 
little,  and  I  think  it  will  be  the  better  for  this 
early  work.  The  few  numbers  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  received  were  a  little  surpris¬ 
ing  to  us  in  the  number  of  articles  applicable 
to  the  “Great  West”  and  especially  in  the 
notes  from  Kansas.  To  tfie  old  time  sub¬ 
scriber  in  the  East,  its  Western  visits  must  be 
like  that  of  an  old  friend.  Roads  have  been 
in  wonderfully  fine  condition  all  the  time  dur¬ 
ing  my  eight  months’  residence,  and  on  the 
frost  going  out  last  week  a  heavy  load  could 
be  hauled  any  day.  Plowing  for  spring  crops 
is  in  progress  on  a  number  of  farms.  To  a 
npw-comer  there  are  some  unpleasant  features 
of  the  weather;  but  there  are  so  many  bright, 
pleasant  days  that  no  wonder  the  windy,  dis¬ 
agreeable  ones  are  forgotten  and  the  people 
think  only  of  the  country  as  “Sunny  Kansas.” 
But  a  word  to  people  everywhere,  if  you  are 
moderately  satisfied  in  your  present  location, 
think  well  before  changing.  j.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Annville,  Lebanon  Co.,  February  20  — 
We  are  experiencing  a  severe  winter.  For 
high  winds,  blizzards,  and  snow-drifts,  it  has 
had  few  equals.  Ice  was  plentiful,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  has  been  stored.  Ice¬ 
houses  are  getting  more  popular  from  year  to 
year,  as  farmers  find  ice  invaluable  through 
the  hot  season.  Live  stock  look  well,  as  fod¬ 
der  of  all  kinds  yielded  abundantly.  Grains 
of  all  kinds  are  rising  in  value,  which  is  a 
blessing,  as  past  prices  were  ruinous  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  farmers.  j.  a.  b. 


Womans  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

IF  only  some  universal  genius  would  invent 
a  feminine  wet-weather  costume  which 
would  do  away  with  wet  and  draggled  petti¬ 
coats!  This  slushy  season  of  thaws  will  cause 
a  good  many  women  to  echo  that  plaint.  We 
may  do  what  we  can  in  the  way  of  water¬ 
proof,  rubbers  and  umbrella,  but  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  keep  one’s  skirts  dry,  even 
when  they  are  made  short  walking  length. 
And  this  is  the  great  drawback  to  out-door 
exercise  in  bad  weather.  The  use  of  thick 
woolen  leggings  will  prevent  any  risk  of  tak¬ 
ing  cold,  if  the  damp  skirts  are  removed  im¬ 
mediately  on  coming  into  the  house,  but  such 
additions  do  not  obviate  the  discomfort  of 
soiled  and  draggled  skirts.  But  unless  we  all 
decide  in  favor  of  the  convenient  but  unbecom¬ 
ing  Bloomer  we  are  not  likely  to  see  any  great 
alteration  or  improvement. 

*  *  * 

Sqmehow  the  dress  reformers  do  not  seem 
to  agree  in  essentials.  Now,  they  tell  us  re¬ 
peatedly  that  we  are  not  to  wear  ligatures  con¬ 
fining  the  body  or  limbs  in  any  place.  Yet 
the  clever  editor  of  Dress  tells  us  that  we 
ought  to  wear  spiral  metal  garters  below  the 
knee,  instead  of  the  convenient  and  easy  sus¬ 
pender.  The  metal  spring  is  supposed  to  give 
rather  more  than  elastic,  but  it  must  impede 
the  circulation  in  the  fine  blood-vessels  near 
the  surface,  if  nothing  more.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  had  as  great  a  horror  of  tight  garters  as 
of  tight  stays,  and  we  should  always  advocate 
the  supports  from  the  waist. 

*  *  * 

In  a  great  many  respects  each  woman  must 
be  a  law  unto  herself,  as  far  as  dress  reform 
is  concerned.  We  have  no  sympathy  what¬ 
ever  for  the  women  who  write  piteously  of 
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the  martyrdom  they  undergo  through  the 
absurdities  of  modern  fashion.  If  a  woman 
wishes  to  do  so  she  can  dress  sensibly  and  com 
fortably  without  making  a  guy  of  herself. 
She  can  observe  hygienic  laws  without  look¬ 
ing  conspicuously  different  from  her  fashion- 
led  sisters.  And  while  respecting  Dr.  Walker 
for  her  courage,  we  must  look  on  her  as  a 
much-mistaken  woman,  though  she  has  °er- 
tainly  solved  the  problem  of  draggled  skirts. 
* *  *  * 

It  is  a  little  bit  surprising  to  read  Dr.  Tal- 
mage’s  opinions,  stated  in  a  recent  sermon, 
that  women  would  have  no  effect  on  moral 
questions  if  allowed  a  voice  in  matters  of 
State.  Speaking  of  temperance  matters,  he 
says  that  multitudes  of  women  drink,  and 
drink  to  excess,  and  he  continues  to  assert  that 
women  would  really  do  nothing  to  further 
the  temperance  cause.  We  do  not  wish  to 
say  anything  on  the  political  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  Mr.  Talmage’s  remarks  express  a 
willful  disregard  of  women’s  work  in  moral 
reforms.  In  all  organized  efforts  towards  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  both  in  temperance 
and  purity,  and  in  every  moral  question,  wo¬ 
men  have  always  taken  a  leading  part.  We 
believe,  most  emphatically,  that  woman’s 
highest  influence  will  always  be  social  rather 
than  political,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  rea¬ 
son  why  our  political  influence,  if  it  is  given 
us,  should  not  be  as  moral  and  beneficent  as 
the  influence  we  now  possess  over  society 
and  its  units. 


TREATMENT  OF  HIRED  MEN. 

FRED  GRUNDY. 


On  page  44  Mrs.  Fisher  says:  “Probably 
in  the  millennium  every  farm  will  have 
its  tenant  house  aud  occupants,  who  will 
board  all  the  hands  employed  by  hire.”  For 
the  average  farmerine  that  would  be  the 
millennium,  sure  enough.  But  how  about  the 
tenantine?  Has  Mrs.  Fisher  ever  met  her?  I 
have.  But  then  she’s  a  “Poor  Joe,”  and  is 
rarely  or  never  considered  in  connection  with 
anything  approaching  a  millennium. 

Let  me  mention  a  single  incident  of  dozens  I 
have  in  memory.  L —  had  a  farm  of  480  acres, 
aud  he  kept  four  hired'men,  one  of  whom  was 
married,  lived  in  a  tenant  house  on  the  farm 
and  boarded  all  of  the  hands.  The  season 
had  been  very  wet,  and  130  acres  of  corn  were 
struggling  with  a  mass  of  rampant  weeds. 
Just  before  the  wheat  began  to  color  for  the 
harvest,  the  rains  ceased  and  hot  “corn 
weather”  set  in.  In  order  to  make  the  corn 
crop  we  smote  and  slew  weeds  with  hoe  aud 
cultivator,  from  the  rising  until  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  for  nearly  two  weeks. 

One  day,  about  11  a.  m.,  two  men  came  to 

the  field  in  search  of  work.  L -  turned  to 

me,  and  in  his  quick,  keen  manner,  said: 

“G - ,  what  do  you  think  of  these  two 

men?"  They  were  rather  rough  and  tough¬ 
looking  customers,  and  were  squirting  tobac¬ 
co  juice  right  and  left,  so  I  merely  said  that 
they  appeared  to  be  able  to  work.  “Well, 
men,”  said  he,  “I’ll  give  you  a  dollar  a  day 

until  I  get  this  field  cleaned  out.  G - give 

that  man  your  hoe,  and  you  let  the  cattle  into 
the  lower  pasture.”  As  I  passed  the  tenant 

he  asked:  “Did  L - hire  them  fellers?”  I 

nodded  an  affirmative.  The  wrinkles  in 
his  brow  deepened  and  a  painfully  des¬ 
pairing  look  came  over  his  features 
as  he  glanced  first  at  the  sun  then 
toward  the  house  where  his  wife  was 
preparing  dinner  for  four.  I  knew  what  he 
was  thinking  about,  so  I  told  him  I  would 
hurry  back  and  care  for  his  team.  When  we 
went  in  to  dinner,  his  wife,  hot  aud  worried, 
was  carrying  a  peevish,  half-sick  baby  about 
and  directing  him  as  he  set  the  food  on  the 
table.  Instead  of  taking  the  regular  half- 
hour  rest  after  dinner,  he  washed  the  dishes 
and  I  wiped  them.  Then  he  prepared  as 
much  of  the  raw  material  needed  for  supper 
as  he  could.  Those  two  roughs  remained  with 
us  a  week;  aud  I  am  positive  that  neither 

L - ,  nor  any  other  man  who  had  any  respect 

for  the  feelings  of  his  wife,  would  have  kept 
them  one  day,  unless  he  was  bound,  as  this 
tenant  was,  by  an  iron-clad  contract  to  do  so. 

Out  of  pity  for  the  tenantine  I  told  L - 

what  sort  of  characters  they  were.  “Oh, 
well,”  said  he,  “I  suppose  they  are  rough  and 
filthy,  but  I  guess  Sallie  can  put  up  with  them 
for  a  week  easy  enough !” 

This  tenant  left  the  farm  in  the  fall,  and 
went  to  work  in  a  flouring-mill.  Two  years 
afterwards  his  wife  told  me,  with  consider¬ 
able  emphasis,  that  if  she  were  given  her 
choice  between  dying  and  taking  her  old 
place  on  L — ’s  farm,  she  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  die ! 

I  worked  as  a  hired  man  for  several  years, 
sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  with  three  or 
four  others,  and  my  experience  as  a  hired  man 
convinced  me  that  the  usual  farm  method  of 
treating  hired  men,  i.  e.  taking  them  into  the 
house  as  members  of  the  family,  is  radically 
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wrong.  And  experience  with  hired  men  since 
that  time  has  only  served  to  strengthen  that 
conviction.  It  is  wrong,  not  only  to  the  hired 
man,  but  doubly  so  to  the  farmer,  his  wife 
and  his  family.  It  utterly  destroys  the 
sanctity  of  the  dearest  spot  on  earth,  while  it 
exposes  the  whole  family  to  influences,  both 
physical  and  moral,  that  frequently  are  bale¬ 
ful  in  the  extreme. 

When  all  hired  men  are  provided  with  an 
outhouse  where  they  can  sleep  and  live,  one 
which  they  are  required  to  keep  clean  and  in 
order,  the  same  as  soldiers  keep  their  bar¬ 
racks,  then  the  average  farmerine  will  be  as 
near  the  millennium  as  she  is  ever  likely  to  get. 
They  should  be  provided  with  fuel  and  lights, 
pails,  wash-bowls,  mirror,  comb,  etc  ,  etc  ,  so 
they  can  perform  their  toilets,  put  on  coats 
and  come  to  meals  like  gentlemen.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  and  other  papers  taken  should  be 
sent  to  them,  and  they  will  be  certain  to  read 
them  quite  largely.  The  farmer  should  give 
them  to  understand  by  deeds,  not  words,  that 
he  is  mindful  of  their  health  and  comfort,  and 
he  will  be  well  repaid.  They  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  put  their  washing  out,  and  their 
bed-clothes  should  be  put  out  at  the  same 
time.  Neither  should,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  be  washed  by  the  farmer’s  wife  or 
hired  girl.  The  cost  of  having  their  sheets 
and  pillow-cases  washed  will  be  trifling  com¬ 
pared  with  the  saving  in  work  and  time. 

The  daily  life  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
can  be  made  pleasant,  and  their  labors  quite 
as  easy  as  those  of  other  working  people,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  good  common  sense  and 
wise  management.  We  do  not  have  to  be 
slaves  and  beasts  of  burden  simply  because 
we  are  farmers,  handle  the  earth  and  work 
out  of  doors.  We  are  not  obliged  to  work 
from  daylignt  until  dark  every  day  in  the 
week  and  then  finish  up  the  odds  and  ends  on 
Sunday, just  to  make  a  living.  We  can  be  intel¬ 
ligent  ladies  and  gentlemen,  even  though  our 
hands  are  callused,  our  faces  freckled  and 
bronzed,  and  our  clothing  loose  and  comforta¬ 
ble.  If  we  can  not  make  the  farm  yield  a  living 
and  pay  a  profit  besides,  by  working  10  hours  a 
day.  there  certainly  is  something  decidedly 
wrong  in  our  management,  and  we  stand  in 
urgent  need  of  an  instructor. 


MORE  ABOUT  FARMERS’  HOMES. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Mary  Wager- 
Fisher  could  not  have  seen  her  way  clear  to  a 
continuation  of  her  western  travels  and  there¬ 
by  provided  the  readers  of  the  Rural  with 
further  pleasant  reminiscences  of  her  travel¬ 
ing  experience.  It  would  have  been  much 
more  acceptable  reading  than  the  lugubrious 
tales  she  has  concocted  concerning  the  aver¬ 
age  American  farmer's  home  in  the  last  few 
issues  I  would  not  be  ungracious  enough  to 
attempt  to  impugn  her  veracity,  but  that  she 
has  any  practical  knowledge  of  what  she  is 
talking  about  the  majority  of  your  farmer 
readers  will  be  exceedingly  skeptical.  A 
theory  based  on  error  and  skillfully  worked  up 
may  present  an  appearance  of  plausibility  that 
will  be  accepted  by  those  who  know  little  of 
actual  facts  or  who  may  be  prejudiced  against 
farming.  That  she  does  not  like  farming  is 
tolerably  evident,  but  because  of  her  disrelish 
to  it,  it  need  not  follow  that  she  should  delib¬ 
erately  undertake  to  create  au  antipathy  to  it 
among  those  whose  lines  of  life  are  cast  in  that 
direction.  The  seed  of  discontent  bountifully 
sowu  is  quite  likely  to  grow  a  harvest  of  un¬ 
happiness. 

Under  these  premises  the  average  American 
farmer  is  amply  justified  in  resenting  her  spe¬ 
cious  attempt  at  discord  in  his  household  and 
aspersions  and  animadversions  upon  his  man¬ 
ner  of  living  and  the  home  he  has  labored  to 
build  up.  Often  commencing  with  little  cap¬ 
ital  excepting  a  brave  heart  and  willing  hands, 
his  necessities  demand  the  first  product  of  his 
labor;  luxuries,  which  bring  with  them  the 
paint  and  putty  and  cultivated  taste  that  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  aesthetic  life  Mrs.  Fisher  craves, 
must  wait  until  later. 

That  his  early  home  is  possessed  of  the  plain¬ 
ness  which  she  abhors  is  one  of  the  evidences 
that  his  obligations  are  to  be  honestly  met. 
There  may  be  and  probably  is  a  mortgage 
whose  yearly  cent  percentum  must  be  met. 
There  may  oe  little  hungry  mouths  i  hat  must  be 
filled.  There  may  be  little  backs  and  larger 
ones  which  demand  to  be  protected  against  the 
biting  blasts.  There  may  be  little  waiting 
brains  that  crave  a  knowledge  of  the  strange 
things  they  have  involuntarily  been  thrust 
among.  These  things  make  no  concessions — 
they  are  peremptory  in  their  demands.  The 
modest  income  which  Mother  Earth  yearly 
grauts  is  nearly  or  quite  absorbed  in  the 
effort  to  cancel  these  alone.  That  being  the 
case,  should  the  good  man  contract  doubtful 
debts  to  enable  him  to  gild  over  the  plainness 
Mrs.  Fisher  detests? 

It  is  useless  for  her  to  scold  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject— of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  buudred 
farming  households  which  lack  the  veneor 
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Mrs.  Fisher  mourns,  it  is  a  financial  impossi¬ 
bility  for  them  to  be  otherwise  and  be  honest. 
But  it  is  enough  that  we  may  repudiate  her 
sweeping  charge— farmers  who  have  a  compet¬ 
ence  above  plain  necessities  do  have  pleasant 
homes.  There  are  thousands  throughout  the 
land  whose  homes  are  a  delight  to  the  eye  and 
simple  good  taste.  In  these  matters,  as  in 
nearly  all  others,  what  she  would  deem  plain¬ 
ness  and  perhaps  positive  ugliness, others  might 
consider  far  from  those  lack  luster  qualities. 
When  Oscar  Wilde  came  to  enlighten  be¬ 
nighted  New  Yorkers  as  to  their  lamentable 
poverty  of  good  taste,  he  trenched  painfully 
on  hitherto  well  established  convictions  of  lots 
of  wealthy  people  that  the  character  of  their 
environments  was  faultless. 

There  is  a  suspicion  that  Oscar  was  a  fraud 
and  was  simply  criticising  people  who  knew 
as  much  about  things  as  Oscar  himself ;  in  fact 
that  he  was  working  for  Oscar  and  the  shek¬ 
els  which  his  aesthetic  ideas  might  attract  to  his 
pocket.  I  would  not  undertake  to  imply  that 
Mrs.  Fisher  is  possessed  of  such  sordid 
motives  in  flying  at  the  farming  community 
of  this  country — not  at  all.  By  inference  I 
should  say,  however,  that  her  advice  to  all  la¬ 
dies  and  young  girls  whose  homes  are  now  on 
farms  is  to  break  from  the  hateful  bonds  at 
the  earliest  moment  and  if  that  is  impossi¬ 
ble  then  be  as  miserable  as  possible  in  mourn¬ 
ing  over  the  fate  which  had  shackled  them  to 
a  farmer’s  home. 

Of  course,  country  girls  would,  under  these 
brillant  instructions,  be  wise  enough  to  choose 
future  partners  in  life  whose  hands  were  and 
would  be  unacquainted  with  the  plow  or  hoe 
— in  other  words  no  farm  for  them — not  if 
they  knew  themselves.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
the  homes  of  mechanics  are  the  abodes  of 
beauty  aud  harmony?  If  the  homes  of  factory 
operatives  are  so  much  superior  to  farmers’ 
homes?  If  the  homes  of  miners  exhibit  an  at¬ 
tractiveness  unknown  to  the  dreaded  farm 
house?  If  the  homes  of  thousands  of  others 
engaged  in  occupations  other  than  cultivating 
the  soil,  are  patterns  of  joy  and  delight,  that 
Mrs.  Fisher  need  single  out  the  farmer  as  the 
typical  representative  of  discomfort  and  for¬ 
lorn  humanity?  I  am  glad  to  see  that  others 
have  applied  ink  to  their  indignation  and 
through  your  columns  resented  the  imputa¬ 
tions  cast  upon  them.  To  be  sure  a  farmer  is 
not  a  mechanic  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term — neither  is  he  a  factory  operative, 
nor  is  he  a  miner,  other  than  that  he  digs  for 
the  crops  which  Heaven  waters  for  him — but 
he  is  a  co-laborer  aud  a  bread-winner  with 
them,  and  upon  his  personal  existence  largely 
depends  the  measure  of  his  success,  the  same  as 
does  the  success  of  those  engaged  in  the  other 
industries  referred  to;  therefore  it  is  that  if 
Mrs.  Fisher  may  reasonably  and  justly  sit 
heavily  upon  the  farm  home,  let  her  extend 
her  limits  and  include  also  those  other  homes. 
Exclusiveness  we  object  to.  a.  t.  t. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Phillips  Brooks  says:  “To  be  at  work,  to 
do  things  for  the  world,  to  turn  the  currents  of 
the  things  about  us  at  our  will,  to  make  our 
existence  a  positive  element,  even  though  it 
be  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  sand,  in  this 
great  system  where  we  live,  that  is  a  new  joy 
bf  which  the  idle  man  knows  no  more  than 
the  mole  knows  of  the  sunshine,  or  the  ser¬ 
pent  of  the  eagle’s  triumphant  flight  into  the 
upper  air.  The  man  who  knows  indeed  what 
it  is  to  act,  to  work,  cries  out,  ‘This,  this 

alone  is  to  live!’” . 

His  cares  are  eased  with  intervals  of  bliss: 

His  little  children,  climbing  for  a  kiss, 

Welcome  their  father’s  late  return  at  night. 

—Dryden. 

f  Dean  Stanley  says:  “Give  us  a  man, 
young  or  old,  high  or  low,  on  whom  we  know 
we  can  thoroughly  depend — who  will  stand 
firm  when  others  fail— the  friend  faithful  aud 
true,  the  adviser  honest  and  fearless,  the  ad¬ 
versary  just  aud  chivalrous;  in  such  a  one 
there  is  a  fragment  of  the  Rock  of  Ages . 

But  does  not  nature  for  the  child  prepare 
The  parent’s  love,  the  tender  nurse’s  care? 

Who,  for  their  own  forgetful,  seek  his  good, 

Infold  his  limbs  in  bands,  and  till  his  veins  with  food. 

—Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

MacDonald  with  the  peculiar  pathos  of 
his  says:  “She  hoped  as  much  as  she  could, 
and  when  she  could  not  hope,  did  not  stand 
still,  but  walked  on  in  the  dark.  I  thiuk  when 
the  sun  rises  upon  them,  some  people  will  be 
astonished  to  find  how  far  they  have  got  in 

the  dark.” . 

Richter  says:  “Let  us  accept  different 
forms  of  religion  among  men,  as  we  accept 
different  languages,  wherein  there  is  still  but 
one  human  nature  expressed.  Every  genius 
has  most  power  in  his  own  language,  and 

every  heart  in  its  own  religion.” . 

It  was  Locke  who  said:  “If  we  rightly 
estimate  what  we  call  good  and  evil,  we  shall 

find  that  it  lies  much  in  comparison.” . 

Frothingham  says:  “The  reprobates  are 
useful  as  guide-boards  put  upon  tbfl  Iffoad 


road  which  leads  to  perdition.  Over  every 
unlawful  gate  Providence  sets  the  bloody 
head  of  a  transgressor — a  sorry,  but  instruc¬ 
tive  spectacle.  A  pitiful  way,  surely,  of  help¬ 
ing  on  mankind,  to  tell  them  to  become  pre¬ 
cisely  what  one  was  not  himself,  but  it  is  an 

efficient  way.” . 

The  N.  Y.  Observer  says:  “It  is  a  pleasing 
thought  to  the  friends  of  Christ  that  his 
sufferings  are  forever  past,  that  He  will  no 
more  travel  the  rough  and  thorny  paths  of 
life,  that  He  shall  no  more  meet  with  insult 
and  abuse  from  mockiug  and  wicked  men, 
and  that  the  flaming  sword  of  justice  shall  no 
more  be  bathed  in  His  precious  blood.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that,  reaseeuded  to  His 
native  heaven,  He  now  shares  the  joy  for 
which  He  endured  the  cross  and  despised  the 
shame.  To  all  eternity  shall  He  more  and 
more  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  sat¬ 
isfied.  ”, . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


The  culture  of  flowers  is  not ,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  part  of  domestic  economy.  The  writ¬ 
er  has  cared  for  flowers  a  considerable  part 
of  her  time  for  the  past  15  years ,  and  there 
is  no  other  occupation  that  has  given  her 
more  downright  pleasure.  Our  home  with¬ 
out  flowers  xvould  scarcely  seem  like  home. 
We  fancy  that  the  children  would  be  less  con¬ 
tented,  and  that  summer  would  be  deprived 
of  an  essential  charm.  The  culture  of  flow- 
ersmay  not.  be  a  part  of  domestic  economy 
in  a .  technical  sense,  but  it  promotes  domes¬ 
tic  joy  and  contentment — and  is  not  this 
ECONOMY? 

It  is  positively  inhuman  to  call  attention  to 
a  child’s  personal  shortcomings.  We  cannot 
appreciate  the  heartless  pleasure  obtained 
from  twitting  a  child  about  his  large  feet,  his 
coarse,  red  hands,  his  freckles,  his  awkward¬ 
ness  and  so  on.  Such  references  are  almost 
sure  to  intensify  the  defect,  whatever  it  may 
be,  by  making  the  child  foolishly  sensitive 
over  it,  causing  him  to  act  in  an  unnatural 
and  constrained  manner  before  strangers.  The 
writer  has  never  forgotten  her  feelings  when 
a  girl  of  12,  upon  being  told  that  her  hair  was 
coarse,  and  that  coarse  hair  was  an  indication 
of  a  coarse  character. 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  COOKING. 

I  was  almost  ready  to  exclaim  with  Solo¬ 
mon,  “There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,” 
referring  especially  to  the  matter  of  cookery 
in  my  wearied  thought,  and  to  the  everlasting 
grind,  of  “What  shall  we  have  for  breakfast 
— dinner — supper,”  when  I  concluded  I  would 
try  a  little  fresh  air  to  drive  the  cobwebs 
from  my  brain.  So  I  donned  bonnet  and  cloak 
and  ran  uptown  to  lunch  with  a  friend  who 
is  a  housekeeping  genius.  It  always  irritates 
me  somehow  to  visit  her  too,  everything  goes 
so  smoothly ;  there  are  no  hitches  or  jars  of  any 
kind.  The  coffee  is  always  clear,  the  bread 
light,  and  she  can  always  find  something  for 
lunch,  no  matter  if  unexpected  company  does 
come  on  washday.  Her  help  seems  to  be  no 
better  than  that  of  other  people,  either,  for  I 
noticed  that  her  one  maid-of-all-work  was  de¬ 
cidedly  cross,  it  being  Monday,  and  Sue  laugh¬ 
ingly  remarked  that  Lena  never  recovered  her 
temper  uutil  the  washing  was  over  and  the 
ironing  well  under  way. 

We  had  a  most  delightful  dessert  that  seemed 
to  be  bread  dipped  in  some  kind  of  custard  and 
fried,  aud  which  Sue  called  “ice-cream  toast!” 
She  said  that  upon  searching  her  ice-box  for 
eggs  to  make  F'rench  toast, she  found  that  they 
had  all  been  used  the  day  before  in  making 
cream;  but  au  examination  of  the  freezer  dis¬ 
closed  a  cupful  of  melted  ice-cream.  Her 
ready  wit  suggested  that  this  would  make  a 
good  substitute,  and  accordingly  slices  of 
bread  were  dipped  in  it,  fried  in  butter,  and 
sprinkled  with  sugar.  The  result  was  a  delic¬ 
ious  and  new  dessert.  Now,  of  course,  it 
would  not  pay  to  make  a  custard  as  for  cream, 
in  order  to  fry  a  few  slices  of  toast;  I  merely 
mentioned  the  fact  of  my  friend’s  ingenuity, 
because  it  is  this  ability  to  use  odds  and  ends 
of  dishes  in  happy  combinations  that  gives  the 
housekeeper  of  limited  means  a  variety  for 
her  table. 

We  had  also  a  most  delicious  dish  of  fried 
beaus  that  were  quite  unlike  anything  I  had 
ever  tasted,  aud  when  I  begged  Sue  for  the 
recipe,  she  declared  that  she  had  none.  Close 
questioning  brought  out  the  following  inform¬ 
ation.  Boil  in  salted  water  until  tender,  a 
quart  of  red  kidney  beans,  adding  a  pinch  of 
soda  to  the  first  water,  draining,  aud  covering 
with  boiling  water  again.  Be  particular  to 
keep  them  just  at  the  simmering  point,  or  if 
they  get  boiling  too  fast,  throw  in  a  cupful  of 
cold  water  to  reduce  the  boiling.  Let  them 
get  cold.  Put  in  a  frying-pan  ft  tftbjespoonfu) 


of  butter;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  minced  onion, 
and  stir  in  as  much  dry  flour;  brown  slightly 
and  add  a  large  cupful  of  some  good  gravy, 
preferably  that  from  roast  beef,  although 
soup  stock  will  do.  Add  the  beans,  aud  a 
little  lemon-juice,  and  simmer  until  thorough¬ 
ly  heated  through.  With  this  we  had  slices 
of  Boston  brown  bread,  steamed.  Cut  neat 
slices,  aud  if  you  have  no  steamer,  dispose 
them  carefully  in  the  colander,  set  it  over  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  cover  and  steam  for 
ten  minutes.  Th?  principal  dish  of  this  din¬ 
ner  (washday  dinner,  Sue  called  it),  was  a 
preparation  of  minced  ham  and  poached  eggs. 
This  is  a  very  nice  way  to  use  ham  when  it 
can  no  longer  be  served  sliced.  Take  ham  that 
has  been  either  boiled,  or  baked,  or  the  un¬ 
cooked  article.  Trim  off  and  mince  very  fine 
a  cupful  of  the  ham,  and  add  au  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  raw  potato  cut  in  tiny  dice.  Put  a  lit¬ 
tle  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  and  when  hot  toss 
the  ham  and  potato  in  it  for  a  few  minutes; 
cover  with  a  very  little  soup  stock  or  water, 
and  cook  unt  il  the  potatoes  are  tender.  Season 
with  pepper  and  chopped  parsley,  and  turn 
out  over  buttered  toast,  adding  a  poached  egg 
for  each  person. 

I  found  that  my  visit  had  been  helpful  in¬ 
deed.  My  mind  reverted  at  once  to  a  scraggy 
ham  bone  which  I  did  not  feel  like  throwing 
away,  and  for  which  I  could  find  no  use  except 
ham  omelets,  of  which  we  were  tired.  I 
modeled  my  dinner  after  the  above,  and  was 
rewarded  by  having  Hal,  who  is  such  a  dear, 
appreciative  fellow,  say:  “  What  a  swell  din¬ 
ner  you’ve  got  to-night,  little  woman!” 

I  hope  some  other  “  little  woman  ”  who 
reads  the  Rural  will  be  benefited  by  my 
bints.  M.  b. 

THE  DARK  SIDE  OF  FARM  LIFE. 


Mrs.  Fisher  has  told  us  many  truths,  but 
she  has  touched  but  lightly  on  what  is  to  me 
the  darkest  and  most  irremediable  part  of 
farm  life — its  isolation.  Yet  I  have  never 
lived  even  “two  miles  from  a  lemon,”  and  my 
life  has  been  passed  in  Central  New  York 
where  Dakota  blizzards  are  unknown. 

In  summer  the  living  apart  from  one’s  kind 
is  not  so  bad,  because  there  are  so  many  in¬ 
teresting  sights  and  sounds,  that  people  al¬ 
most  forget  they  are  lonely.  Then  our  mile- 
distant  neighbor  does  not  seem  so  far  off,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pleasant  walk  or  drive  that  lies 
between  us.  Still  there  are  lonely  hours  in 
the  farmeriue’s  (I  detest  that  word)  long  day 
when  the  men  folk  are  afield,  that  might  be 
happily  shortened  if  some  near  neighbor 
would  drop  in  for  a  little  chat.  As  it  is,  our 
visitors  because  of  their  distance,  generally 
come  to  stay,  and  so  add  to,  instead  of  light¬ 
ening  our  labors,  unless  one  gives  them  “pot- 
luck,”  as  I  always  do. 

It  hardly  seems  to  be  a  hardship  to  live  dis¬ 
tant  even  from  church,  school  and  the  post- 
office  in  pleasant  weather;  but  when  stormy 
days  aud  bad  roads  are  between  us  and  our 
necessities  and  luxuries,  it  is  not  so  agreeable, 
to  say  the  least,  and  it  may  become  a  serious 
trial.  A  friend  told  me  a  little  incident  which 
will  illustrate  this  truth. 

One  winter  in  her  early  married  life,  she 
and  her  husband  lived  entirely  alone,  both 
for  economy’s  sake  and  because  it  was  more 
agreeable,  especially  as  he  was  able  to  do  the 
necessary  farm  chores.  There  came  a  week 
of  storm  and  wind,  when  roads  were  drifted 
full  of  snow,  and  then  a  night  of  rain,  and 
again  a  cold  change,  encrusting  everything 
in  ice  and  making  the  roads  entirely  impassa¬ 
ble.  At  last  came  a  sunny,  still  morning,  and 
the  husband  said:  “The  storm  is  over  and  I 
think  I  can  get  over  to  father’s  by  going 
across  the  fields.  Once  there  I’ll  get  the  boys 
to  come  over  and  help  us  out.”  So  'mounting 
Prince,  who  felt  very  frisky  after  his  week 
of  idleness,  he  started,  watched  anxiously  by 
the  young  wife  uutil  over  the  ridge  and  out 
of  sight.  Then  she  sat  down  to  wait- 
women  have  so  much  waiting  to  do 
—but  hers  was  not  for  long,  for  soon¬ 
er  than  she  expected,  back  came  the 
horse,  riderless.with  his  broken  bridle  hanging 
from  his  head.  The  startled  wife  rushed  up 
stairs  aud  from  the  window  saw  a  dark  spot 
upon  the  snow  of  the  farther  ridge.  She  was 
in  delicate  health,  but  there  was  no  help  near 
and  so  she  started  herself,  falling  often  as  the 
treacherous  crust  broke  beneath  her  feet,  but 
finally  reachiug  the  dark  object  she  supposed 
her  husband.  It  proved  to  be  the  blanket  he 
had  used  for  a  saddle.  Still  expecting  to  find 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
Wlrnn  she  became  Miss,  sbe  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 
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him  at  any  moment  she  struggled  on  until  she 
reached  his  father’s  house.  There  she  found 
him  chatting  gayly  with  his  brothers.  He  had 
tied  his  horse  under  a  shed. and  Prince,  having 
broken  his  tether  and  run  home  had  not  been 
missed.  The  poor  little  wife  was  petted,  cared 
for  and  taken  home,  but  the  fright  and  fatigue 
caused  a  long  illness  and  the  loss  of  one  little 
life. 

Such  incidents  might  be  multiplied;  but 
what  need?  An  old  adage  says,  “Every  ill 
has  its  antidote;”  what  is  the  antidote  for  iso¬ 
lation? 

In  our  own  case  a  private  line  telephone, 
bridging  the  space  between  a  friend’s  house, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  away,  and  our  own, 
has  proved  itself  a  comfort  and  convenience 
worth  far  more  than  its  cost.  Then  the  large 
farm  bell  is  understood  by  master  and  men  to 
have  more  meanings  than  “Come  to  dinner,” 
and  with  our  code  of  signals  may  say  “Tramps! 
Come  home,  D.”  “bees  swarming,”  etc.  For 
the  feeling  of  loneliness  which  sorely  tries 
some  wives,  the  best  remedy  I  know  of  is  a 
bright,  cheery  home,  no  shut-up  rooms  or 
closed  blinds,  but  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  flowers  and  other  dumb  companions. 
One  friend  says  that  when  she  is  lonely  she 
works  with  all  her  might;  another  takes  up 
fancy  work,  and  another  painting,  and  so  on. 
Each  according  to  her  taste  may  do  some¬ 
thing  to  keep  from  becoming  perfectly  miser¬ 
able.  An  unfortunate  woman  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  so  dreads  being  left  alone  that  she 
allows  herself  to  become  fairly  hysterical 
when  occasionally  left,  and  the  consequences 
are  frequent  visits  from  the  doctor.  Such 
womeu  are  to  be  pitied  more  than  condemned 
perhaps,  but  I  hope  they  are  rare. 

There  are  other  shadows  over  farm  life. 
The  “hired  help”  problem  so  much  discussed 
is  one,  though  I  dc  n’t  quite  agree  with  Mrs. 
Fisher  as  to  the  tieat  nent  of  the  “help.”  A 
varied  experience  las  shown  me  that  over¬ 
worked,  unappreciated  wives,  and  vulgar, 
tyrannical  husbands  are  quite  as  common  in 
cities  as  in  the  country.  Therefore,  I  don’t 
quite  relish  the  citing  of  them,  as  a  part  of 
the  dark  side  of  farm  life. 

There  must  be  shadows  in  every  beautiful 
picture,  and  there  must  be  shadows  to  develop 
a  well-rounded  life.  If  our  road  sometimes 
seems  to  lie  in  the  shade  more  than  in  the 
sun  we  can  at  least  test  the  truth  of  Long- 
fcj low’s  sweet  words: 

‘‘If  thou  art  worn  and  heart  beset 
With  sorrows  that  thou  wouldst  forget, 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting,  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills!— No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears.” 

MARY  MANN. 

Mr.  Beasley,  of  England,  who  has  been 
very  successful  in  his  treatment  of  stammer¬ 
ing,  recently  stated  in  a  lecture  that  stammer¬ 
ing  could  always  be  cured  if  only  the  stam¬ 
merer  desired  a  cure  and  would  work  for  it. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  he  should  know  his 
own  chief  fault,  for  each  stammerer  has  some 
leading  failing,  and  in  curing  that  first  he 
would  eradicate,  or  render  more  easy  of  cure, 
many  other  minor  faults.  He  explained  how 
by  slightly  opening  the  mouth,  raising  the 
head,  and  allowing  the  tongue  to  rest  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mouth,  a  continuous  flow  of  air 
would  be  obtained,  and  by  this  means,  with 
continuous  practice,  the  habit  of  the  breath 
ceasing  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  would  be 
overcome.  It  is  this  flow  of  air  that  enables 
stammerers  to  sing  without  difficulty. 


WASHING  WINDOWS. 


Strange  to  say  there  is  a  right  as  well  as  a 
wrong  way  to  wash  windows,  and  it  took  me 
many  a  year  to  find  out  the  former.  I  was 
once  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  in  a  city  house 
with  twenty  large,  plate  glass  windows,  and 
they  were  the  bane  of  my  existence.  When 
they  needed  washing  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
have  no  help  from  Bridget  in  the  kitchen  or 
elsewhere  for  at  least  one  whole  day,  until  at 
last  I  practiced  for  myself,  and  found  how 
quickly  and  nicely  it  was  possible  to  do  it. 
Choose  a  dull  day, or  such  a  time  of  day  that  the 
sun  is  not  shining  on  them,  which  makes  them 
dry  streaked.  Take  a  painter’s  brush,  and 
dust  them  inside  and  out,  washing  all  the 
woodwork  inside  before  touching  the  glass. 
This  latter  must  be  washed  simply  in  warm 
water  with  a  little  ammonia — no  soap.  Use  a 
small  cloth  with  a  pointed  stick  to  get  in  the 
corners,  and  wipe  dry  with  a  cotton  cloth,  old 
and  soft.  Never  use  linen,  which  makes  the 
glass  linty,  and  polish  with  soft  old  newspa¬ 
pers,  or  tissue  paper.  a. 


Did  you  ever  know  a  woman  with  a  small 
waist  to  acknowledge  that  she  laced  ?  Usual¬ 
ly  when  taxed  with  lacing,  she  holds  her 
breath,  and  running  her  fingers  under  her 
waistband  bids  you  see  for  yourself  how  very 
)oosp  her  cjothes  are.  If  you  are  not  then 
,-onvifio?d  tliat  nature  has  given  her  a  tiny 


waist,  why,  then  you  are  a  very  incredulous 
person. 


BEFORE  SPRING  COMES. 

It  is  time  to  look  through  the  cellar.  We 
do  not  want  spring-sickness  in  the  family. 
Remove  everything  impure.  Were  those 
squashes  a  little  frosted,  before  putting  in? — 
they  are  likely  to  be  decaying.  Some  of  the 
onions  may  be  bad.  Potatoes  may  be  rotting. 
Apples  may  need  sorting;  cabbages  over¬ 
hauling.  Let  everything  be  put  in  first-class 
order.  Cellars  banked  up  and  unventilated 
except  through  the  door,  should  be  particular¬ 
ly  cared  for.  Get  the  men  at  it  some  stormy 
day. 

The  boys  are  in  school  now;  but  when  they 
go  to  work  in  spring  they  will  need  working 
clothes.  Repair  the  old  onest  if  worth  re¬ 
pairing — vests,  over  shirts,  over-alls,  etc. ;  for 
economy  is  a  necessity  with  many,  and  should 
be  a  general  virtue.  Whatever  is  to  be  made 
for  them,  make  now;  don’t  wait  till  the  spring 
hurries  you. 

Make  summer  clothing  for  the  girls  and 
yourself— plenty  of  it.  It  •  need  not  cost  a 
great  deal.  If  there’s  money  to  spare  after 
the  taxes  are  paid,  ask  for  some  if  that  is 
necessary,  for  this  purpose.  Men  don’t  always 
think.  You  cannot  afford  to  wait  till  warm 
weather  comes,  and  then  with  house- cleaning 
aud  your  flower  garden  on  hand  you  can’t 
sew. 

Rip  up  all  the  cast-off  clothing,  wash  what 
is  good,  if  it  is  not  clean,  and  put  it  to  its  best 
use.  An  old  coat  may  have  some  good  but¬ 
tons,  something  for  patches,  possibly  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  nice  cushion  or  something  else.  Old 
blue  pieces  may  be  useful  to  mend  the  carriage 
cushions.  The  lining  may  do  for  carpet  rags, 
and  the  canvas  is  good  to  mend  bags  with. 

Look  over  the  grain  bags,  too;  wash,  mend 
and  caution  the  men  folks  about  the  rats  and 
mice. 

An  old  pair  of  pants  with  knees  and  seat 
ragged,  may  make  a  pair  for  little  Johnny. 
An  old  vest  may  do  very  well  for  some  time, 
if  it  has  a  new  back. 

Get  the  carpet-rags  all  ready  and  have  them 
woven,  if  you  can,  in  time  for  spring  house¬ 
cleaning.  Sewed  hit-and-miss,  with  no  color¬ 
ing,  and  woven  into  colored  warp,  the  carpet 
is  very  pretty,  and  costs  less  than  22  cents 
a  yard,  allowing  13  cents  for  weaving  and  one 
pound  of  warp  to  weave  three  yards  of  carpet. 

Save  the  paper-rags.  They  don’t  amount 
to  much  if  you  make  rag  carpet,  but  they  are 
worth  something.  This  is  a  good  time  to  get 
ahead  with  the  spring  work.  But.  withal,  en¬ 
joy  the  winter.  Take  time  to  rest,  time  to 
read,  time  to  think.  Keep  the  rooms  well 
aired,  and  don’t  get  sick  from  breathing  bad 
air.  Take  an  interest  in  the  children’s  studies, 
and  train  them  to  habits  of  reading  aud  of  in¬ 
dustry.  MRS.  M.  P.  A.  CROZIER. 

Harper’s  Bazar  says  that  for  afternoon 
teas  one  should  use  English  Breakfast  tea — 
never  green — allowing  about  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  for  each  cup.  Let  stand  two  minutes 
to  draw. 

Green  promises  to  be  a  fashionable  color 
for  spring  wear. 


AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  is  the 
best  of  all  cough  cures.  It  allays  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  throat  and  speedily  removes  irri¬ 
tating  mucus  from  the  bronchial  passages. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Cutler,  47  North  Washington 
sq.,  New  York  City,  says:  “When  I  was  a 
girl  of  17  I  had  a  cough,  with  profuse  night 
sweats,  and  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  cured 
me.  1  have  recommended  this  preparation 
in  scores  of  similar  cases.” 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass, 
fciold  all  by  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878 
Highest  Aw^rd  Nevy  Qrie&nS  Exposition. 


For  The  Nervous 
The  Debilitated 
The  Aged 

[  URES  Nervous  Prostration, Nervous Head- 
1  ache, Neuralgia,  NervousWeakness, 
, Stomach  and  Liver  Diseases,  and  all 
affections  of  the  Kidneys. 

AS  A  NERVE  TONIC,  It  Strengthens 
and  Quiets  the  Nerves. 


AS  AN  ALTERATIVE,  It  Purifies  and 
Enriches  the  Blood. 


AS  A  LAXATIVE,  It  acts  mildly,  but 
surely,  on  the  Bowels. 

AS  A  DIURETIC,  It  Regulates  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Cures  their  Diseases. 

Recommended  by  professional  and  businessmen. 
Price  $i.  oo.  Sold  by  druggists.  Send  for  circulars. 

WELLS  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,.  Proprietors, 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 


GOLr  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878 

BAKERS 


Warranted  absolutely  pur r 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  <*■-«« 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixer 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar., 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  o 
cui  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  ant? 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  »► 
•veil  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere, 

f.  BAM  &  CO.,  Dorcliester,  Mass. 


Hedge  Plants. 

Nothing  adds  to  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  premises  as  do  well 
kept  hedges.  We  offer  over  half 
a  million  Splendid  Hedge  Plants, 
Osage  Orange,  Honey  Locust,  Ar¬ 
bor  Vitae,  Norway  Spruce,  etc.  A  Iso 
everything  in  the  Seed,  Flower, 
Fruit  and  Tree  line.  A  valuable 
catalogue  containing  136  pages  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  free. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 


ELASTIC  TRUSS 


Has  a  Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 
,  body  while  the  ball  in  the  cup 
'  presses  back  the  intes- 
_  lines  just  as  a  person 
does  with  the  finger.  With  light  pressure  the  Her¬ 
nia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
corta-in.  It  is  easy,  durable_and_cheap.  Sent  by  mail  Cir- 


culara  free. 


BOLD 

JTKKE. 


Live  Rt  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  us  lhan 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  se*.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  FAKE.  Address,  TltUK  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


RICE’S  SKLF.TKACII- 
fEM.  All  can  learn  music 


PROF.  ... 

INU  BVSTEJ 

without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Rapid, 
correct.  Established  twelve  years. 
IAULHT.  Notes, chords,  accompaniments,  thor¬ 
ough  bass  laws,  e-p.  Ten  Lessons  1  Oc.  Circulars 

free.  JLSjJlIC^  WUSJ^jjQ;^'1  *  81,10  CHIC  Ado. 


MUSIC 

SELF 


53  75  STEAM  COOKEB 

FREE  ! 

W  ewant  an  active  and  intelligent  man 
or  woman  to  represent  us  in  each  town 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 
promise  large  profits.  Cooker  and 
Outfit  free.  Apply  at  once  for  Terms 
WILJIOT  <  ASTLK  A  CO..  Itocb.  star  N  V 


UOMc  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
n  ivi  G>  Forms, Penmanship,  Arlthmetic.Short- 
hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAID.  Circulars  free. 

BRYANT  <fc  XT  ItATTON’S.  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


HALSTED’S  FOOT  WABMBR 

For  the  Carriage,  Sleigh,  Office  or  House.  Keeps 
warm  ten  hours.  Safe,  handsome,  and  cheap. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  CO., 

Box  250,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  iiJGnE 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  £12.50  an 
hoar  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falla, 
N.  Y.,  made  SI  S  one  tiny,  £70.50  one  week* 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  K.  Buki'akd  it  Co.,  Cincinnati. 0. 


HP  I  ©  WANTED.  £25  a  week  and  expen 
™  »  ses  paid.  Steadv  w  >rk,  New  goods 

Samples  free.  .I.K.IULL  AilVNSm*  Me. 


Y>  PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 

gMJi=i»iai=¥fgnn 

I  believe  Piso’s  Cure 
for  Consumption  saved 
my  life.— A.  H.  Dowell, 
Editor  Enquirer,  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C.,  April  23,  1887. 


PISO 


The  best  Cough  Medi¬ 
cine  is  Piso’s  Cure  for 
Consumption.  Children 
take  it  without  olijection. 
By  all  druggists.  25c. 


PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


Cold  Watches 

We  will  give  to  the  "First  h  m  m  thm 

I  lOO  persons  telling  us  fir  fa  U  h 

I  the  Longest  Verse  in  the  Bible,//  \\  By  P 

I  before  May  15th,  tho  fol-ll  AVuflal  It  ■  ■■■■■■ 

■  lowing  valuable  presents:  To' 

I  the  first  person  pivinp  th£  cor- 
I  rent  answer  a  Solid  <Uol<l 
I  IIiintiiipCaKPWalrlt 
k'vith  Solid  Gold  (lliain 

worth  to  the  second  a 

Solid  Gold  Chute- 
laiinWntcli  worth$.,JO;  < 

|  to  the  third  a  Solid  SJi l—  J 
Ivor  II  ii ii t iVp  Case! 

I  W  a  t.  c  h.  worth  &  O  ;  “ 

I  to  each  ot  the  next  a  Hand - 
I  some  Stive  rN  iekel  W  atoll 
I  (all  stem-windinp  and  stem-set- 
Itimr);  and  to  each  of  the  next 
|73  an  Elegant  Rolled  Oold 
|  Finger  Ring  set  with  ten 

I  Turquois,  ten  Garnets  or  ten  Persian  Rubles.  With  voni 
I  enclose  (stamps,  postal-note  or  silver)  for  which  we  will  I 

■  send  you  our  New  Elegantly  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1888  and  I 

■  THE  HOUSEHOLD  PILOT,  one  of  the  best  monthly  publica-  I 
Itionain  New  England,  for  six  months,  which  paper  will  an-  I 
I  Bounce  the  result  of  the  contest,  with  the  names  and  addresses  I 
I  of  the  winners.  The  above  liberal  offer  is  made  solely  to  intro  I 
I  dime  our  Catalogue  into  pood  homes,  where,  we  feel’  sure,  our  I 
[poods  will  find  ready  purchasers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  J 
I  money  Refunded.  ’Give  full  name  and  address. 

Yale  Art  Works,  Xew  ■i  aven ,  Conn. 


HOME  STUDY-ON  THE  FARM. 

ISAAC  PITMAN,  the  famous  Inventor  of  Phonography, 
is  now  75— aeiive  as  ever— has  two  worthy  sons  Their 
business  Is  vast.  We  supply  all  their  books.  The 
“Teacher*’-  tne  best  guide  to  the  art- 20c.  Address 

PHONETIC  DKPO'I.  Tyrone,  Pa. 


NET  INTEREST 

GUARANTEED  BY  THE 

JARVIS-CONKLIN 


6 


6 


MORTGAGE  TRUST  CO., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Capital  Paid-up . $1,000,000 

Surplus............. .  100,000 

Reserve  Liability .  l.OOn.OOO 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improve  1 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  Yor.c. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

Jarvis-Conklin  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Sunil  V  Sou  til  Good  Land,  near  the  sea,  cheap. 
CJUliliy  ttUUUli  Fine  climate,  excellent  markets 
Circulars  free.  E.  C.  I.indsav  «fc  Co.,  Norfolk, Va. 


M  \  RV  LAND  FARMS.  Book  and  Map  FREE. 
C.  E  SHANAHAN.  Attorney,  EASTON,  MB. 


TWO  FINE  FARMS 

FOR  SALE  on  LIBERAL  TERMS 

Only  One  Mile  from  thriving  manufacturing  city  of 
LAMBEKTVILLF,  In  the  celebrated  Hunterdon  County 
Peach  District,  New  Jersey— one  200  Acres,  other  fill 
Acres;  well  watered,  under  high  state  of  cultivation: 
excellent  Dwellings  and  Outbuildings.  Railroad  sta¬ 
tion  on  premises.  Apply  to  JAMES  I..  WELLS, 
59  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


QUEUE,., 

It.  B.  CHAFFIN  «fc  CO.,  Richmon 


FARMS&MILLS 

For  Sale  &  Exchange. 


E  Catalogue. 


500.000TIMBER 

ACRES  I  Mine  | 

OF  FIRST-CLASS  LnilLHJl 

in  Northern  Wisconsin, 

Will  be  sold  at  $5.00  an  acre,  on  long  time,  to 
Actual  Settler*.  Rich  soil— heaithful  climate- 
good  drinking  water— fine  market  facilities— steady 
demand  for  labor  at  good  wages.  Purchase  now  and 
have  choice  of  lands.  Full  information  with  maps, 
pamphlet,  etc.,  furnished  FREE.  Address 
LAM)  COMMISSIONER, 

W.  C.  R.  R. ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


All  Wanting:  Farms. 

Good  land  for  Fruit.  Grapes.  Peaches,  Vegetables, 
Poultry,  Grain  and  Tobacco:  30  miles  South  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  a  line  with  Baltimore.  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mild  Climate.  Healthy,  no  Malaria.  Wild  Land. 
*25  per  acre.  Town  Lots,  *150.  Easy  terms.  Also  Im¬ 
proved  Farms.  Prosperous  business  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
C.  K.  LANDIS,  Proprietor.  Vineland,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  MAP 

Among  the  latest  exhibition*  of  what  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish  by  the  engraver’s  art  is  a  large  pocket 
map  just  issued  by  the  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis,  and 
Manitoba  Railway,  showing  the  northwestern  country 
between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  detail. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon  ap 
plication  to  C.  If.  WARREN)  General  Passenger 
^gent,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  February  25,  1888. 

"Wednesday  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  in  session  at  Washington,  decided  to 
hold  the  convention  for  nominating  candi¬ 
dates  for  President  and  Vice-President  at  St. 
Louis,  beginning  June  5.  On  the  previous 
day  the  date  named  was  July  3,  and  San 
Francisco  bad  most  votes  as  the  place,  having 
offered  to  pay  all  expenses  thither,  there  and 
back  for  all  the  delegates.  The  final  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  the  place  and  date  is  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  nomination  of  Cleveland  for 
President.  The  change  of  date  from  a  fort¬ 
night  after  to  a  fortnight  before  the  Repub- 
ticaD  convention  shows  that  the  party,  instead 
of  waiting  to  take  advantage  of  any  mistakes 
of  its  opponents,  is  resolved  to  make  the  next 
campaign  on  a  platform  of  tariff  reform  as 
set  forth  in  the  President’s  message.  It  was 
at  St.  Louis  in  1876  that  the  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  which  nominated  Tilden  and  Hen¬ 
dricks  declared:  “We  demand  that  all  cus- 
tum-bouse  taxation  shall  be  for  revenue  only,” 
and  it  is  proposed  that  the  St.  Louis  conven¬ 
tion  of  1888  shall  repeat  this  demand . 

. . .  Freshets  last  Tuesday  did  much  damage  in 
Western  Massachusetts,  and  portionsof  Con¬ 
necticut . Mount  Vernon,  Illinois,  is  a 

town  of  about  2,500  inhabitants,  about  75 
miles  southeast  of  St.  Louis.  About  5  o’clock 
last  Sunday  afternoon,  with  little  or  no  warn¬ 
ing,  a  terrible  cyclone  struck  the  place,  laying 
about  two-thirds  of  it  in  ruins.  The  visitation 
was  preceded  by  hail,  and  followed  by  fire. 
The  list  of  killed,  fatally  injured  and  seriously 
hurt,  is  officially  reported  as  follows:  Killed, 
38;  fatally  injured  and  dying,  8;  seriously  in¬ 
jured,  but  may  recover,  46;  wounded,  but  not 
in  danger.  67.  About  360  houses  were  destroy¬ 
ed  and  fully  1,700  people  are  homeless.  The 
first  hurried  estimate  placed  the  loss  at  $1,000,- 
000,  but  later  accounts  put  it  at  about,  half  that 
sum  .  .The  President  and  partv  have  been 
very  enthusiastically  received  on  their  trip  to 
Florida.  He  is  on  his  way  home  now,  and 
will  arrive  in  Washington  this  evening.  His 
absence  from  the  Capital,  it  is  said,  was  timed 
so  that  he  would  be  away  during  the  session 
of  the  National  Democratic  Committee,  lest 
it  should  be  said  that  he  had  in  any  way  in¬ 
fluenced  the  decision  of  the  members . 

Banker  and  philanthropist  William  Wilson 
Corcoran,  of  Washington,  died  at  six  o’clock 
yesterday  morning,  in  his  89th  year.  Born  in 
Georgetown,  D.  C..  Dec.  27,  1798.  Father 
came  from  Ireland  in  1783.  William  went 
into  the  drug  business  in  1817.  but  failed  in 
1825.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1843,  be  settled 
in  full  with  his  old  creditors,  paying  interest 
on  the  debts  during  the  interval.  From  1828 
to  1836  he  did  a  great  deal  of  business  in  real 
estate  in  Washington,  and  in  1841  became 
Government  financial  agent.  Went  into  the 
banking  business  with  Riggs  and  made  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Retired  from  business 
in  1854  to  manage  his  great  private  property. 
Died  worth  $6,000,000,  it  is  supposed,  after 
having  given  away  over  $3,000,000  in  public 

and  private  benefactions . • . 

....  After  35  out  of  the  38  States  have  passed 
laws  prohibiting  the  advertisement  of  lotteries 
within  their  limits. Congress  has  done  so  with¬ 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  though  several 
champions  of  the  “freedom  of  the  press"’  bitter¬ 
ly  opposed  the  measure, and  managed  to  get  114 

votes  against  it . The  Mount  Hamilton 

Observatory,  Calif.,  built  to  receive  the  great 
Lick  telescope,  turns  out  a  lamentable  failure. 
The  pier  for  the  telescope,  the  movable  floor, 
the  groove  in  which  the  dome  moves,  the  iron 
tower,  and  all  the  machinery  are  found  to  be 
objectionable  for  one  cause  or  another.  The 
whole  thing  will  have  to  be  replaced,  and 
meanwhile  astronomical  work  must  be  sus¬ 
pended  .  The  New  York  Chamber  of 

Commerce  wants  the  Government  to  pay 
American  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
carrying  trade  30  cents  per  registered  ton  for 
every  1.000  miles  traveled.  This  would  give 
a  2,000  ton  ship  $2,000  more  than  she  earned 

on  a  voyage  to  Liverpool  and  back . It’s 

reported  that  Louisiana  is  likely  to  go  Repub¬ 
lican  this  year,  owing  to  the  bitter  feelings 
caused  by  proposition  to  take  the  duty  off 
sugar.  There  is  a  movement  to  allow  a 
bounty  for  all  sugar  produced  in  this  country, 
while  keeping  foreign  sugar  on  the  free  list  - . . 

An  attempt  was  made  Monday  in  East 
Greenwich,  R.  I.,  to  murder  two  active.  Fro 
hibitionists  by  exploding  dynamite  and 

poisoning  a  well . The  United  States 

laws  are  in  future  to  extend  over  the  10,000 
people  iu  “No  Man’s  Laud”..  ..The  New 
Jersey  Senate  has  f  assed  the  County  Option 
High  License  bill  by  a  vote  of  12  to  6,  and 

the  measure  is  now  before  the  Governor . 

Thursday  the  encampment  of  the  Grand 
Army  iu  Syracuse  elected  General  N.  M. 
Curtis  commander,  and  General  H.  W.  Slo¬ 
cum,  delegate-at-large,  to  the  National  En¬ 
campment  . The  lawyers  of  Jacob  Sharp 

are  said  to  be  sad  because  he  has  cut  down 
their  bills  one-third,  W.  Bourke  Cockran’s 
excepted..  ..  Nova  Scotia’s  fish  catch  this 
year  amounted  to  $8,500,000  The  auto¬ 

graph  collection  of  the  late  Ben.  Perley  Poore 
brought  about  $6,500  at  auction  the  other  day 
.  ...  A  petition  sent  out  by  the  Farmers’ 

Alliance  has  recently  been  circulated  in  some 
districts,  praiiug  Cougress  to  assume  control 
of  the  telegraph  business  of  the  country  .. 
The  House  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions  has 
acted  favoralby  on  the  Senate  bill  increasing 
the  rate  of  peusioa  for  total  deafness  to  $30  a 
month  General  Schofield’s  father,  who 

died  a  few  days  ago  in  Cnieago,  at  the  ago  of 
87  years,  was  for  half  a  century  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  pioneer  and  missionary  of  the  Baptist 
Church  iu  the  West  . .  The  most  heavily 
insured  man  in  the  United  States  is  Dr.  David 
Hostetter,  whose  policies  aggregate_$800,000. . 


_ Ex-Secretary  McCulloch  and  his  wife  will 

celebrate  their  golden  wedding  March  25 ... . 
....One  branch  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  has 
passed  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  a  secret 
service  to  assist  in  effectively  listing  personal 
property  for  taxation  ....  The  issuance  of 
the  mandate  in  the  Maxwell-Preller  murder 
case  is  postponed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
petition  for  a  rehearing  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  effect  of  this 
will  be  to  put  off  for  the  present  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon 
Brooks,  alias  Maxwell,  bv  the  Missouri  State 

Court . It  is  now  claimed  that  the  Blair 

Educational  bill  will  be  buried  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  w’ill  not  be  re¬ 
ported  to  that  body.  Certainly  the  prosnects 
for  its  pa-sage  are  very  poor  indeed.  In  its 
passage  through  the  Senate  it  bad  seven  votes 

less  than  last  year . In  Castle  Garden,  in 

New  York,  there  arrived  last  year  25.778  Jewr- 
ish  immigrants.  1.570 lecs  than  the  year  before. 
No  more  than  150,000  iu  all  arrived  during 
the  past  six  years  to  the  300.000  American 
Jews,  so  that  their  whole  uumber  is  now 
about  450.000  among  the  60.000.000  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  this  country  . . .  Collector  Magone. 
of  this  port,  has  made  sure  that,  of  150,000 
pounds  of  opium  taken  from  bond  duty  free, 
ostensibly  for  shipment  to  Havana,  only  20,- 
000  pounds  were  landed  at  that  port.  The 
duty  on  the  130,000  pounds  unaccounted  for 
would  have  been  $1,300,000.  The  withdrawals 
were  made  by  about  fifteen  firms  of  this  city. 

.  ..Charles  H.  Corliss,  the  distinguished  in¬ 
ventor  and  mechanical  engineer,  died  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I..  last  Tuesday  (February  21).  at 

the  age  of  70 . The  text  of  the  fisheries 

treaty  is  made  public,  with  a  supplementary 
treaty  to  be  in  force  pending  ratification  of 
the  main  one,  and  a  message  by  President 
Cleveland  favoring  both  and  lauding  recip¬ 
rocity.  The  chief  points  were  given  here  last 
week.  Opinions  with  regard  to  it  are  very 
conflicting.  It  is  generally  opposed  in  Can¬ 
ada.  In  England,  where  little  interest  is  gen¬ 
erally  felt  in  the  matter,  it  is  acquiesced  in 
Here  the  Democrats  praise  it.  and  the  Repub¬ 
licans  revile  it.  It  will  hardly  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  It  provides  for  the  free  entry 
of  Canadian  fish  and  oil  in  return  for  full 
liberty  for  American  fishermen  to  fish  iu 
Canadian  waters,  etc. ;  so  Protectionists  of 
all  sorts  are  against  it  as  a  free-trade  measure. 
All  those  who  dislike  Chamberlain,  the  chief 
English  Commissioner,  especially  the  “Irish- 
Aireric.ans”  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it;  and. 
of  course.  Republicans  can’t  see  any  good  in  a 
Democratic  measure,  especially  in  a  Presi¬ 
dential  election  year.  Then  again,  it  certainly 
has  some  very  objectionable  features,  and 
Americans,  as  a  whole,  are  not  very  anxious 
to  put  an  end  to  the  squabbling  with  Can¬ 
ada,  as  the  fishery  troubles  affect  financially 

only  a  small  part  of  the  population . 

....Hon.  C.  S.  Carey,  of  Olean,  N.  Y,.  is  the 
new  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury .  On  De¬ 

cember  4,  farmer  Bennett,  of  East  Newport, 
Me.,  was  robbed  of  $33,000  and  almost  mur¬ 
dered  by  burglars.  Two  men  named  Whitney 
and  Foster  were  arrested  for  the  crime,  and 
both  have  confessed  that  they  did  the  work. 

. Martin  Irons,  the  former  Knights  of 

Labor  leader,  is  being  tried  at  St.  Louis, 
charged  with  tapping  a  telegraph  wire  during 
the  railroad  strike  on  the  Gould  roads,  two 

years  ago .  From  the  annual  report  of 

the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
it  appears  that  out.  of  316,740  wage-workers 
in  that  State  241,589,  or  nearly  30  per  cent , 
were  idle  something  over  four  months  during 
1887. . .  .The  railroad  wTar  in  the  Northwest  still 
continues — estimated  loss  already  suffered  by 

the  roads — over  $3.000.000 . Retail 

liquor  selling  fees  in  Boston  have  been  raised 

from  $800  to  $1,000  . A  National 

Anti-Liquor  Republican  conference  will  meet 
in  New  York  April  18  ....  General 

Philip  H.  Sheridan  and  Editor  George  W. 
Childs  both  say  a  very  emphatic  “No,”  to  the 
proposition  that  they  should  be  Presidential 
candidates.  There’s  still  a  wwld  of  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  and  results  of  Blaine’s  letter  from 
Florence.  Each  person  and  paper  draws  the 

inference  that  pleases  him  or  it  best . The 

Democratic  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
reported  to  have  agreed  upon  a  bill  admitting 
Dakota,  Montana.  Washington  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Territories  as  States  into  the  Union 
Congress  proposes  to  appropriate  money  for 
a  colored  world’s  fair  at  Atlanta,  Ga - Bank¬ 

er  Flood,  Mackay’s  partner  and  bosom  friend 
for  years,  is  reported  to  have  lost  $10,000,000 
by  that  California  wheat  corner  last  fall. 
Mackay,  who  was  in  Europe  at  the  date  of  the 
collapse,  is  said  to  blame  Flood,  and  the  latter 
blames  Mackay,  and  the  old  friends  are  report¬ 
ed  to  be  “out.”  Flood  is  all  broken  up  and 
fears  he’ll  end  his  days  in  the  poor-house. 
He’ll  have  to  get  rid  of  several  millions  more, 

however,  before  he  need  do  so . The 

Dakota  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the 
local  option  law  must  stand  in  the  64  counties 

ihat  voted  for  it . The  condition  of 

the  Indians  in  Lac  La  Biche,  Canadian  N.  T., 
is  deplorable,  having  been  cut  off  from  gov¬ 
ernment  assistance  since  the  Riel  rebellion. 
They  are  raiding  the  settlers  and  stealing 

property . Gideon  Bordeau,  Queen’s 

printer  for  Manitoba,  has  been  found  over 
$5,000  short  in  his  accounts,  and  has  emigrat¬ 
ed  to  the  United  States . Monday 

the  House  refused,  ayes  129,  noes  128,  not  the 
necessary  two-thirds,  to  pass  the  Hoar  joint 
resolution,  changing  the  date  of  Inauguration 
Day  and  extending  until  April  30,  1889,  the 
term  of  the  50th  Congress  —  ....  Most  of 

the  Pennsylvania  striking  coal  miners  have 
returm  d  to  work.  They  threatened  to  turn 
out  again,  however,  as  the  Company  refused 
to  re-employ  some  ot  the  engineers  and  oi her 
leaders.  It  has  been  at  last  agreed,  however, 
that  no  discrimination  is  to  be  made  against 
any  of  the  strikers  ,  all  of  whom  are  to  receive 
their  former  positions.  This  will,  of  course, 
necessitate  the  discharge  of  the  scabs  who 
went  to  work  during  the  strike.  The  men 
have  to  buy  nearly  all  their  goods  at  the  Com¬ 
pany's  stores  where  they  have  hitherto  been 
charged  nearly  one-third  too  much;  hence¬ 
forth  they  will  get  the  goods  cheaper.  Aus¬ 
tin  Corbin,  President  of  the  Reading  Rail¬ 
road,  has  seut  $29,000  for  distribution  among 
the  impoverished  miners . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Feb.  25,  1888. 

Europe  appears  bound  to  have  peace  even 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Every  nation 
in  it  that  can  raise  money  enough  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  is  working  as  hard  as  possible  to 
enlist  more  troops,  equip  and  drill  those 
already  raised  better ;  strengthen  fortifications, 
increase  its  fleet  and  prepare  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way  for  immediate  war — all  professedly 
in  the  interests  of  peace.  The  Russian  troops 
on  the  frontier  are  now  estimated  at  870,000 
with  vast  trains  of  artillery  and  hordes  of 
cavalry.  The  men  are  wretchedly  quartered 
and  the  mortality  every  month  surpasses 
that  of  a  severe  battle.  The  transportation 
is  so  bad  that  man  and  beast  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  food.  The  Czar  insists  that 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  must  “leave,” 
and  he  will  then  consent  that  a  successor 
shall  be  duly  elected  by  the  Sobranje  con¬ 
sisting  exclusively  of  members  from  Bul¬ 
garia,  with  none  from  Eastern  Roumelia 
south  of  the  Balkans.  Bismarck  agrees  with 
him  that  Ferdinand’s  election  was  iu  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  tieatyof  Berlin.  Pressure  is 
brought  on  the  signatory  Powers  to  induce 
them  to  ask  the  Sultan,  as  suzerain  of  Bulga¬ 
ria,  to  order  Prince  Ferdinand  to  abdicate,  or 
in  case. of  refusal,  force  him  to  do  so.  They 
seem  willing  to  yield;  but  the  Bulgarians  and 
their  Prince  say  that  they  will  not  obey  the 
Sultan’s  order,  and  will  resist  anv  force  he 
mav  employ.  The  Bulgarian  trouble  is  still 
the  most  probable  immediate  danger  to  peace 
in  Europe,  for  the  Bulgars  would  never  ven¬ 
ture  to  dare  Russia  if  they  were  not  encour¬ 
aged  by  Austria. 

Heavy  snow  storms  continue  throughout 
Europe,  causing  general  stoppage  of  traffic. 
In  many  places  drifts  are  several  feet  deep. 
Fears  are  entertained  of  a  sudden  thaw, 
which  may  cause  disastrous  floods.  Reports 
from  St.  Remo  during  the  week  have  been 
highly  conflicting  with  regard  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Crown  Prince.  A  cablegram  this 
morning  says  an  important  operation  will  be 
performed  on  his  throat  to-day.  Affairs  in 
the  Uuited  Kingdom  are  of  no  special  interest. 
_ The  United  States  Consul  at  Callao  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Department  of  State  that  cholera 
is  abating  both  at  Valparaiso  and  at  Santiago. 
He  also  reports  that  owing  to  a  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Peruvian  Government  the  paper 
money  recently  issued  t»y  it  has  depreciated 
in  value  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  almost 

worthless  .  The  British  Government 

denies  that  an  English  military  force  has 
entered  or  is  about  to  enter  Venezuela  bor¬ 
dering  on  British  Guiana,  South  America. 
Between  the  two  countries  lies  a  barren  tract 
the  ownership  of  which  I  as  loug  been  in  dis¬ 
pute.  Valuable  gold  mines  have  lately  been 
found  there  and  $10,090,000  of  English  capital 
have  been  invested  in  them  It  was  said  a 
week  ago  that  England  had  forcibly  seized 
them  while  their  ownership  was  being  arbi¬ 
trated,  hence  this  denial . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  February  25,  1888. 

Arrangements  are  l  eing  made  in  various 
parts  of  New  England  for  starting  new 
creameries  ...  While  the  Northern  States 
are  generally  in  favor  of  taxing  cotton-seed 
oil  lard  just  as  oleomargarine  is  taxed,  the 
cotton  growing  States  are  strenuously  opposed 
to  such  a  measure  1  here’s  a  report  that 

Professor  Sanborn  will  soon  leave  the  State 
Agricultural  College  of  Missouri.  If  true, 
Missouri  will  lose  a  big  advantage,  but  then 
some  other  State  is  sure  to  gaiu  it,  unless  he 
should  decide  to  accept  the  position  of  In¬ 
structor  of  Agriculture  in  Queensland,  which 
Australian  colony  has  written  toCom.  Col  man 
for  such  a  person  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year. . 

Some  time  ago  the  Tennessee  Jersey 
breeders  challenged  the  Holstein  Friesian 
breeders  of  the  United  States  to  match  20 
Jersey  cows  selected  in  Tennessee  with  20 
Holstein- FriesiaDS  selected  from  any  State  in 
the  Union,  in  a  trial  forsupremacy  in  butter¬ 
making.  TheH.-F.  breeders  have  just  given 

their  reasons  for  declining  the  contest _ The 

Florida  orange  crop  is  estimated  at  700,000 
boxes.  In  many  parts  of  the  State  people  are 
planting  peach  instead  of  orange  trees  as 
yielding  more  profitable  crops  . .  Friday 
week,  Owen  Doyle  an  aged  farmer,  while 
driving  over  the  Erie  railroad  tracks  at 
Howell’s  Depot,  N.  Y.,  bad  both  his  horses 
killed,  a  leg  cut  off  at  the  knee  and  an  arm 
at  the  elbow,  by  collision  with  the  train. 

. babbits  are  said  to  be  increasing 

so  fast  in  certain  sections  of  Arizona  that 
the  ranges  are  beginning  to  show  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  depredations - Prof.  Law  says 

that  while  there  is  h  ss *  1  ‘  pleuro  ’*  than  usual 
iu  the  country,  it  is  more  viiulent  this  year 
than  ever  before  Several  car-loads  ot 
Hereford  and  Short-horn  cattle  have  recently 
been  shipped  from  Illinois  to  South  America, 
principally  to  Buenos  Ayres. . . .  China  is  said 
to  send  to  this  country  each  year  220,000 
dozens  of  eggs. . .  Farmers  in  the  t  aeramento 
Valley,  California,  are  compelled  to  patrol 
their  wheat  fields  to  prevent  wild 
geese  from  destroying  them . A  com¬ 

pany  to  be  called  the  American  Live  Stock 
Express  Company  has  been  formed  to  carry 
out  a  plan  which  is  likely  to  revolutionize  the 
live  stock  traffic  of  the  country.  A  contract 
has  been  given  to  a  Buffalo  firm  to  build  100 
cars  to  be  furnished  with  paper  wheels,  West- 
inghouse  air-brakes  and  all  the  latest  applian¬ 
ces  for  the  comtort  of  stock.  It  is  expected  to 

begin  business  March  1  . The  butter 

egg  and  poultry  dealers  of  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Pennsylvania,  met  at  Findlay, 
Ohio,  last  Wednesday  in  their  12th  annual 
convention,  with  delegates  from  over  60  towns 
present,  as  well  as  a  uumber  of  representatives 
from  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
other  great  consuming  centers.  The  conven¬ 
tion  fixed  the  price  of  eggs  at  12  cents  per 
dozen  until  New-York  prices  drop  below  17 
cents  when  the  members  of  the  association  are 
to  make  a  corresponding  reduction . 

“Herbrand”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies.— A  dr. 


Four  experiment  stations  are  to'be  established 
in  different  parts  of  Arkansas  in  connection 
with  the  main  Agricultural  Station  at  Fay¬ 
ette.  which  is  supported  by  the  Government’s 

$15,000  . The  State  crop  report  for 

Michigan,  for  February  1.  gives  condition  of 
cattle  95.  sheep  96.  swine  95.  Replies  to  ques¬ 
tion  if  wheat  suffered  injury  during  January 
were  799  No,  and  57  Yes . Prices  of  pure¬ 

bred  cattle  were  unprecedentedly  low  in 
Scotland  last  year.  The  average  price  for 

I, 602  beasts  (Short-horns  and  Aberdeen-An- 

gusl,  which  were  sold  at  auctions,  was  £19 
Is.  3d.,  whereas  in  1886,  the  average  for  1,800 
head  was  £22  14s.  4d.,  and  in  1S85  prices  were 
considerably  higher  .  Count  Tolstoi,  the 
Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Ministry  a  bill  to  prohibit  peasant 
proprietors  from  selling  the  holdings  granted 
to  them  when  serfdom  was  abolished.  The 
Council  of  the  Empire  rejected  a  similar  bill 
in  1885  . . .  Bradstreet’s  says  that  the  aver¬ 

age  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  per  acreThas* been:  In  1880,  $12  48; 
1881.  $12.12;  1882,  $11.99;  1883,  $10.52:  1884, 
$8.38;  1885,  $8.05;  1886,  $8,54:  1887,  $8.25. 

J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  has  just  received  the  first  general 
memorandum  on  the  prospects  of  the  Indian 
wheat  crop  of  the  season  18Q7-88.  It  shows  a  re¬ 
duction  of  1 ,209,000  acres  from  the  normal  area. 
. From  a  large  number  of  reports  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  early-sown  winter  wheat  has  done 
uncommoully  well,  while  late  corn  is  weak 
and  sickly.  It  is  thought  Texas  will  have  the 
largest  wheat  crop  she  has  ever  cut.  With 
the  exception  of  Michigau."  nearly  all  the 

Western  winter  wheat  area  is  bare . 

Iowa  farmers  have  just  imported  a  lot  of 
choice  pedigree  Suffolk  mares  and  stallions. 
They  think  they  can  improve^upon  the  French 
strains . Samuel  Clay,  a  wealthy  farm¬ 

er  living-'near  Paris,  Ky.,’died  the  other  day, 
aged  72  years.  He  was  the  largest  land  owner 
in  Kentucky,  andjprobably  the  largest  tax¬ 
payer.  He  owned  9,000  acres  between  Paris 
and  Winchester,  besides’large’tracts  iu’Nich- 
olas  and  Fleming  counties.  The  amount  of 
his  landed  wealth  is  estimated  at  $1,000.000. . . 
....  An  epidemic  has  broken  out  among  hogs 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  our  Treasury 
Department“has  prohibited  importations  of 
live  hogs,  or  hog  products,  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  ....  After’1,900  suits.  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner  Brown,  of  this  State,  thinks  be  has  got 
the  upper  hand  of  the  illegal  traffic  in  imita¬ 
tion  butter . Phylloxera  and  mildew 

continue  their  ravages  among  the  vineyards 
of  France  the  products  of  the  vintage  baying 
declined  from  28,536,000  hectoliters  in  1885,  to 
25,063.000  hectoliters  ini  1886  and  24,333,000 
hectoliters  in  1887,  a  decrease\of  more  than 
10,000,000  hectoliters  since  1877.  A  hectoliter 

is  nearly  26j^"  gallons  . In  spite  of  the 

heavy  duties”  on  imports,  the  prices  of  meat 
have  ^fallen  in  Frauce^during  the  last  three 

years  about  as  heavily  as  in  this  country - . 

. Silk  cultu retrogresses  slowly  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  •». The  Silk  Culture  Association  pos¬ 
sesses  seven  acres  suitable  for  cultivation  and 

4,600  trees .  E.  Redman,  Leighton, 

Iowa,  has'  a7prolific'grade  Short  horn  cow 
that  in  1879  had  one  calf,  in  1880  had  twins, 
in  1881  had  one  calf,  iu  1882;bad  three  calves, 
two  heifers  and  a  bull,  in;  1883  had  twins,  in 
1884  twins,  inl8o5  one,  iu  1886  one,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1887,  twins— altogether  15  calves  before 
she  was  10  years  old ;  only  lost  one  ralf . 

The  ensilage  business  is’  increasing  in 
Great  Britain.  In  1886  there  were  1  605  ".silos 
there,  having  a  total  capacity  ^of  4  560,734 
cubic  feet,  whereas  in  1887  there  were  2.694, 
with  aAotal  capacity  of  7,242,917  cubic  feet. 

A  lot  of  grocery  swindlers  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  have  taken  in  farmers  in  the  western  tier 
of  counties  in  Ohio,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  to 
an  amount  estimated  at  $30,000  Nettie 

Hovis,  aged  17,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Hovis, 
an>mploy£  of  the  Camden.  N.  J..  gas  works, 
died  Saturday  afternoon  from  the  effects  of 
trichinosis.  The  girl’s  father  and  mother 
have  died  since.  The  parasites  were  con¬ 
tained  in  pork  chops  of  which  the  family 
ate  two  weeks  before . 


Crops  &  i-Ufliiuts. 


Saturday,  February  25,  1888. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  has  been 
making  a  very  thorough  investigation  into 
the  clover  seed  crop  of  1887.  It  concludes 
that  the  crop  was  fairly  good  in  quantity 
especially  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
Southeru;illiuois,  while  the  quality  was  above 
the  average  of  years,  being  fine,  as  a  rule. 
Toledo,  Ohio,Jjhas  now  20,000  bags  against 
10,000  a  year  ago,  and  other  markets  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  holding  large  quantities,  though 
probably  the  aggregate  will  not  exceed  the 
usual  supply.  Iu  Wisconsin  and  North  West¬ 
ern  Illinois,  the  crop  was  short.  It  is  thought 
that  the  demand  for  clover  seed  in  general  for 
seeding  purposes  will  be  larger  than  usual 
this  spring,  partly  due  to  failure  of  last  year’s 
seeding,  from  drought,  and  partly  from  the 
high  price  of  Timothy  seed,  which  was  short 
iu  production.  For  five  months  from  August 

1  to  January  1  the  exports  of  clover  seed 
were  8.878,000  pounds,  against  3,233.000  in 
1886,  575,000  in  1885,  14,947,000  in  1884,  15,- 
340,000  iu  1883,  13.142,000  in  1882,  and  13,478,- 
000  in  1881,  for  the  same  period.  The  aver¬ 
age  value  per  bushel  was  $4  65.  Our  chief 
foreign  markets  are,  in  the  order  of  their  im¬ 
portance  as  purchasers,  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada.  Denmark,  Netherlands  and 
Belgium.  About  $4  is  the  price  which  dealers 
now  pay  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  and 
slightly  less  at  Toledo. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  this  morning’s 
Bradstreet’s  reports  on  matters  of  agricultural 
interest,  the  data  for  which  were  obtained, 
chiefly  by  telegraph,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country : 

The  total  export  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
Atlantic  ports  September  1  to  February  19,  was 
10,310,000  bushels  less  than  in  a  like  portion 
of  1886-87.  Both  coasts,  July  1, 1887,  to  date, 
the  total  wheat  and  flour. shipped  equals  90,- 
e00,000  bushels.  Indian,  Russian  and  Aus- 
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tralian  exports  now  promise  to  increase  the 
quantity  on  passage.  The  week’s  decline  of 
domestic  stocks  officially  regarded  in  sight, 
promises  to  equal  750,000  bushels. 

Wool  has  sold  more  freely  at  steady  prices. 
Mr.  Lynch’s  annual  estimate  of  the  domestic 
clip  is  333,5000,000  pounds,  heavily  in  excess 
of  previous  statements,  a  larger  product  than 
ever  before,  except  in  1384.  This  heavy  crop 
may  help  explain  the  depression  in  wool  prices. 
Sales  of  wool  contine  liberal  in  the  various 
Eastern  markets  and  prices  are  steady. 


For  Coughs,  Sore  Throat,  .Asthma,  Cat- 

ai  li  and  Diseases  of  the  Bronchial  Tubes,  no  better 
remedy  can  be  found  than  “Brown’s  Bronchial  1'roch- 
es."  sold  everywhere.  25  cents  a  box.— Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Feb.  18, 1818. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hat  and  Straw. — With  moderate  receipts  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  steady  one.  Hav- Choice  Tlmotny  per  luO  ft. 80 
@85c:  No.  1,  T5@mjc;  No.  2,  65@70c;  Clover  mixed,  60® 
70c;  clover,  50®60c.  shipping,  55@60c.  Straw.- Long 
rye  90c;  oat,  50®60c. 


Hops-  Prime  stock  is  in  fair  demand  and  scarce,  but 
for  second  rate  there  is  little  inquiry.  N.  Y.  State 
new,  best,  12@14e,  do  medium,  10®  11c;  do  com¬ 
mon,  8(« 9c,  do  old.  3®fc;  California,  crop  1887,  com¬ 
mon  to  choice  8ul2c:  do  1896  common  to  good  5®7c; 
Foreign- Germans,  crop  of  1887, 18®28c. 

Poultry.— live.— Fowls.  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  n> ,  1  l%@12c;  .fowls,  Western,  per 
ft,  ll%@12c  roosters,  old,  per  lb,  6e:  turkeys, 
per  ft  11®  12c;  ducks,  western  pet  pair,  60<380c; 
chickens,  near-by  per  ft.  10®llc:do,  western,  per  ft, 
I0®llc;  geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  00@1  40. 

Poultry.— DRK88ED.-Turkeys  fancy,  per  pound,  at 
18al4c;  do  good  to  choice,  12®18c.  fowls.  Jersey, 
ll@12c;  fowls,  western,  l()®llc;  Squabs,  white,  per 
doz,  $4  2504  50;  Squabs,  dark,  per  doz,  $2  5U®2  75; 
ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  ft,  — @— c;  do 
Jersey,  choice,  — ®  c;  do  State  12®  15c;  do  western.  10 
@14c;  Geese,  good  to  choice,  per  ft,  8@12c:  chickens, 
Philadelphia,  broilers, 22@2oc;  dodo  roasters,  16®— c: 
do  do,  per  ft,  13@15e:  do.  Jersey,  choice,  per  lb,  13 
®14c;  do  and  fowls,  western,  per  lb,  10®llc;  do 
state,  10@llc. 

Gamk.— Wild  ducks.canvas,  per  pair,  $8  50®5;  do  red¬ 
head.  S2  50®3  00;  do  mallard.  70®S0c;  do  teal,  40®5l:c; 
English  Snipe,  per  doz.  $1@2  00. 


(Jottoh.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands  and  Gulf  Texas. 

Ordinary .  7  11-16  7  13-16  . 

8trict  Ordinary . .  8  8-1 S  8  5-16  . 

Good  Ordinary . 9%  9)4  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9%  9 %  . 

Low  Middling .  10  1-16  10  3-16  . 

Strict  Low  Middling.  109*  10%  . 

Middling . 10  9-16  10  11-16  . 

Good  Middling .  10  18-16  10  15-16  . 

Strict  Good  Middling...ll  1-16  11  3-16  . 

Middling  Fair .  11  7-16  11  9-16  . 

Fair . 12  1-16  12  3-16  . 

8TAINKD. 

Good  Ordinary . 7%  .  Low  Middling.  ...  9% 

8t.-ictGood  Ord . 8  5-16  |  Middling .  10% 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 


Fruits.  —  Fresh.—  Apples.—  Greening,  $2  50®—; 
do  Baldwins  82  50j#— :  do  inferior,  per  bbl, 
$1  50®$—;  Grapes,  per  lb,  8@— c:  Cranberries, 
Jersey,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl.  $2  50®—;  do  do  do 
per  bbl.  $— @  — :  do  Jersey,  common,  per  crate.  81  50 
®— .  Oranges,  Florida,  fancy,  per  box.  *3  75®—.  do 
do  choice  83  25®—:  do  do,  fair  to  good.  82  50®-; 
do  do  common,  81  75®2  00  strawberries,  Florida,  good 
to  choice,  per  quart,  75c;  do  do  common  to  fair,  per 
quart,  15c. 

Fruits.— Dried.— Quotations  are  for'  Apples. 
—Evaporated,  Choice  to  fancy,  8%®— c;  do 
common  to  prime,  evaporated  6%e;  do  sliced,  new, 
5®— c;  do  chopped,  2%®— c;  do  cores  and  skins, 
l%@-c;  Apples,  State,  quarters,  new,  5%®-  c;  cherries 
—  pitted,  17®— c;  Raspberries— evaporated,  new,  28 
®— e.  do  sun-dried.  20®— c;  Blackberries.  8%®— c, 
Huckelberrles  new,10®-c:  Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled. 
17a— c;  Peaches,  sun-dried,  unpeeled,  6®— c;  Plums, 
State,  10®— c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.— Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice,  White  per  bush. 
90  to  95c;  do  fair  to  good,  80®85c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  — ®78c;  do  do  fair  to  good, 
78  to  75c;  Hebrons,  choice,  75  to  80c;  do  fair  to  good,  70 
to  78c. 

PROVISION  MARKETS.  - 


New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.—  Mess. quoted  815  00 
@15  50:  S15@15  12%  for  one  year  old;  New  mess,  15  25 
<315  50.  short  clear,  $16®18,  Exlra  Prime,  $13  00; 
Prime  do,  nominal,  family  mess,  $15  50@16  50.  Uekk 
—City  Extra  India  Mess  in  tes  ,  *15(318  Extra  Mess, 
in  barrels,  $7@8;  Packet,  $8(38  50  per  bbl  and  $12  75 
in  tes;  Plate.  *7  75@8.  Family  Mess,  $9  50@lo.  Beef 
Hams.— Quoted  at  $16  50.  Cut  Meats.— Pickled  Bel¬ 
lies.  quoted  7 %c;  Pickled  Hams:  10@l(l%c:  Pickled 
Shoulders,  6%®9%c  Smoked  Shoulders,  7 84c:  Smoked 
Hams,  He.  Dressed  Hogs.  City  Heavy  to  Lighi,  5% 
®7%e;  Pigs,  7%c;  western,  6%c.  Lard.— Western.  8.(5® 
8.<)7%c;  City  steam,  7.70c;  Relined,  quoted,  7.90e;  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  American  8  65e.  February,  8.02c  nomi¬ 
nal;  March,  7.99  to  Sc;  April,  7  9S®  8.02c;  May,  8.61® 
8.05c:  June.  8.06@8.08c;  July.  8.11  to  8.14c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.-  Beef.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  $8  503  9;  do  packets,  $7  50@8;  Smoked  beef, 
$9  U@8  13.  Beef  hams,$1750@18  50  Pork.— Mess,  $16@ 
16  50;  do  prime  mess,  new, $14  50;  do,  do,  family,  $16  50 
@— .  Hams— smoked,  U%@12%c.  do  S.  P.cured  in  tes, 
10@llc;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt.8%@9c  do  smoked 
9%@10c;  shoulders  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  6%@  -c; 
do  smoked,  7@7%c:  shoulders, pickle  cured,7%®7%c;  do 
imoked,  8%@8%e;  bellies  In  pickie,  8%@9%c:  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10® — c.  Lard.— Steady  City  Refined,  $8  50; 
do.  Steam,  $7  87%. 

St  Louis.— Previsions,— Pork,  new  mess,  $14  - 14  25: 
Lard,—  $7  40.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  Shoul 
ders.  #5  75®—;  Long  clear,  $7  25®—;  clear  ribs, 
$7  S7%®  -;  short  clear,  $7  67%@— .  Bacon  —  Boxed 
Shoulders,  $6  37%:  Long  clear.  $7  87%@8;  clear  ribs,  $8 
<s8  10;  short  clear,  $8  25  to  8  35,  Hams,  at  $10  50^*12. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 


New  York.—  Butter—  Creamery.— Elgin  extra, 
— @80c:  Pennsylvania,  best,  — @80c;  Western,  best, 
28c;  do,  prime.  25  to  26c;  do,  good,  20  to  23c. 
do  poor.  18@19c,  do  held,  17@21c;  Creamery  State  fall 
made  in  tubs.  —  to  — c:  do  do  firkins  22  to  23  %c:  State 
dairy -Half-flrkins,  tubs,  best,  25@26c:  do  do  prime. 
28324c;  do,  do.  fine,  good,  20®2  e;  Welsh 
tubs  best,  — c;  do  do  fine,  23@24c;  do  do  good,  20  10 
22c:  llrkinsand  tubs,  best,  24@25c:  do  do  fine,  22 »23c: 
dodo  good,  19@21c.  do  do  poor,  17@18c;  firkins,  best, 
— ® 23c;  do  fine,  21@22c:  do  good,  19  to  20c. 
Western— Imitation  creamery,  best,  25@24c;  do. 
fine.  20<®22c;  Western  dairy,  fine,  20,3 21c;  do, 
fair,  17@19c;  do  do  poor,  16  to  16%c;  do,  factory, 
best,  23® 24c:  do  do  prime.  17®18c;  do  do  good,  17® 
lie  do.  poor,  14%@16%c;  rolls,  15%@'20. 

Cheese.— Factory,  Fancy,  white.  I2%®l29^e:  do  do 
colored,  12%® I2%c;  choice  do.  U34@12c;do,  good,  11  %@ 
D%c:  light  skims,  best,  8@10c:  do  common  2@4c; 
Ohio  factory,  fine,  ll%@12c;  Skims  Pennsylvania, 
1  to  2c. 

Egos.— Near-by,  fresh  22%® 2244c;  southerns,  fresh 
2l@22c:  Western,  fresh  22%®22%c;  limed,  12@14%c; 
late  packed.  l?@!8c:early  packed,  14  to  16c. 

Boston.— Western  creamery  extras,  30®— c;  extra 
firsts,  26  to  29c;  firsts,  20@2  c:  Vermont  extras,  30c: 
New  York  State  extra,  fall,  26  to  28c;  extra  firsts.  23® 
25c  eastern  extras  28® 30c;  extra  firsts.  25@27c;  firsts, 
20  to  24c:  seconds.  17  to  18c  dairy  extras  inVermont  at 
24c;  New  York  extras.  28c:  extra  firsts.  20  to  22c;  firsts 
18  to  20c  seconds,  16  to  17c:  long  dairies.  18  to  20c  west¬ 
ern  dairy  14  to  2lc:  mitation  creamery  20  to  24c:  Frank¬ 
lin  Co.,  Mass.,  creamery  extras,  30  to  — c:  do  oairy  ex¬ 
tras,  27  to  28c;  extra  firsts.  24  to  26e;  firsts.  21  to  23c 
seconds,  I7to2oc.  Cheese.— Extras  1214  to  13c  per  ft: 
firsts  11%  to  12%c  seconds  9  to  10c;  part  sk  1ms  7  to  10c 
skims  2  to  4c:  sage  12  to  13%c;  Ohio  flats  10%  to  12%c. 

Philadeltiha.  Pa.-BuTTER.— Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery,  extra,  28@29c;  western  do  do,28@29c;  U.  C.  and  N 


Y.  creamery  extra,  2S@24c:  packing  butter,  10@13c 
Cheese,  quiet.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  12%@lSc:  Ohio 
flats,  choice,  — @12c:  do  fair  to  prime,  ll%@119ic. 
Eggs  were  active  and  steady,  Penu.  firsts,  22c:  Ohio 
and  other  western  firsts,  22c. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Eggs,  16%c.  Butter — Unchanged 
Creamery,  24@30c;  Dairy,  18  to  26c. 

Chicago,  Ill —Butter.— Fancy  Creamery,  22@29c; 
dairy,  17@25c.  Eggs.— 22®24c.  per  doz. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.-  No.  1  Northern  f994c;  Western 
graded  red,  89%®9lc;  No.  2  Red,  89%c  in  elevator:  89 
89%c  f.  o.  b.;  89%@S0c  delivered.  No.  2  Bed.  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  889|89%C;  do  March,  88%@89%c:  do  April.  89% 
®909ic:  do  May  90  9-16@91  S-16c,  do  June9U%® 91c: do 
for  July,  89%@90%c;  do  for  August,  89%@89  13-lSc-  do 
for  December,  83%(a94e.  Corn.- Ungraded  Mixeo 
59®63c  steamer,  58%  to  5g94c  in  elevator:  60c  deliv; 
ered;  No.  2  58  to  59c:  No.  2  spot  In  elevator  f.  o.  b.: 
No.  2  for  March,  58%  to  59c:  do  for  April,  58%  to  5894c 
do  for  May.  59%@58%c;  do  for  June.  53%®5v%c:  do 
July.  58%c;  do  August.  59%@59%c.  Oats— No.  3, 37@3  .%c 
do  white  33%@39c;  No.  2,  37%®39%c;  do  white,  39%® 
41c:  No.  1  white,  nominal;  Mixed  Western,  36@40c; 
white  do  40  to  46c;  No.  2  March,  37%  to  37  13-16c;  do 
April,  37%c;  do  May,  37%  to37%c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  90,<i90%e,  do  March  90%  to  9094c,  do  for  April, 
91w 91  %c;  do  for  May,  9194@9‘2%c.  CORN-Steamer  No' 
yellow  in  grain  depot,  57c.  No.  2  Mixed  in  grain  depot, 
57%c;  No.  2  Mixed  for  February,  57%@58c:  do  for  March 
5(%(g 5694c;  do  for  April  5t94®57%e  do  for  May,  57%® 
58c.  Oats.— Ungraded  white,  42c;  No  3  white,  on  track 
40%c;  No.  2  white,  41c. 

Detroit,  Mich.— Wheat.— No.  1  white  cash.  S5c  asked 
No.  2  red  do,  84%c;  May,  87  c  bid;  June  87c  bid;  July 
85%c.  Corn— No.  2,  51c.  Oats— No.  2,  33%c;  No.  2 
white,  3594c. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.— Wheat— No.  2  Red  Cash.  80%  to  8C94c 
March, 80c;  April  80%c;  May,  81%®82e.  closing  81%C. 
Corn— Cash,  45@45%c:  March  45  to  4594c:  May,  47%® 
47%c.  Oats  Cash  29%c;  May,  29%@29%c.  Rye  quiet 
at  60c.  Bariev  75  to  90c. 


LIVESTOCK  MAHEB'iS 


New  Yobk,  Saturday.  Feb.  25.  1888 

Milch  Cow».- Receipts  for  this  week,  81  head.  De 
maud  fairly  good  at  $30  to  45  by  the  car-load,  with 
best  retailed  at  *50® 55  per  head.  Raporied  sales  in¬ 
clude  18  head  sold  by  P.  •  cCabe  at  *35  to  25  each;  and 
9  head  by  J.  Ducey  at  $47  to  47  50  per  head. 

Beeves.- Ohio  Steers,  1523  ft  at  *5  20:  do  1303  ft,  at 
$4  70;  do  do  1287  lb  at  $4  80:  do.  1295  lb  at  *4  65:  do 
1251  lb  at  *4  55:  Buffalo  Steers  and  Oxen.  1431  lbs  at 
$4  37%:  Indiana  steers  1277  ft  at  $4  70;  do  1176  lb  at 
*4  50:  Pennsylvania  Dry  Cows,  891  ft  at  $2  60  Kentucky 
Steers,  1262  lb  at  $4  70;  Chicago  do  1294  lb  at  $3  85; 
do  1369  lb  at  $4  70;  do  1308  ft.  at  $4  55.  do  1209  lb  at 
$4  50;  do  1750  fts  at  $4  50:  Chicago  steers  1375  lb  at 
$5  20;  do  138i  1376  lb  at  $4  60.  do,  1210  ft  at  $4  60;  Chi¬ 
cago  Steers,  1235  ft  at  $4  42%.  do  1216  lb  at  14  60:  Chi 
cago  steers  1342  1b  at  $4  80;  do  1460  lb  at  $4  75;  West¬ 
ern  bulls  1273  lb  at  $3. 

Calves.— Veals,  (choice)  160  lb  average  at  9%c  per  ft; 
fed  calves  356  lb  at  *3  50  per  100  ft. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— The  spring  lambs  In  market  sold 
at  rather  easier  prices,  or  at  $2  60  to  8  per  head  for 
poor  to  prime.  Western  sheep  73  lb  at  $5;  do  90  lb  at 
$5  60:  do  10.1  ft,  at  #6  12%:  wt  stern  sheep,  99  ft  at  $5  80; 
do  108  1b  at  $6:  State  Sheep,  40'  lb  at  6$  per  100  ft; 
Michigan  sheep  92  ft  at  *5  60  per  100  ft. 

Hoos.— Nominally  steady  at  $5  35  to  $5  75  per  ICO  ft. 

Buffalo.- Cattle. —  Fair  shippers  *4  50.  Sheep.— 
Inferior  to  Fair,  $3  74®4  75;  Good  to  choice.  $5  00 
@5  50:  good  to  choice  lambs  firm  at  *8  25  to  «  75:  com¬ 
mon  dull.  Hogs.— Mixed  Pigs  and  light  Yorkers  *5  20 
to  $5  30;  selected.  Yorkers,  $5  35® 5  45.  Selected  me¬ 
dium  weights,  $5  65® 5  75;  Rough  $4  80®  5  00;  Stags.  *4. 

Chicago.-  Cattle.-  Steers  *3  0O.®5  05-  siockers  and 
feeders,  *2  85®8  65-  Cows,  bulls  and  Mixed,  $1  85® 
8  10;  Texas  cattle,  $2  25  to  4  00.  Hogs.  Mixed  $5  10 
@5  40;  Heavy,  $5  SOna  i0.  Light.  $4  90®5  35  skips, 
$S3r®4  75.  Sheep.  -  Natives,  $3603  5  40:  Western,  $4  50 
®5  40:  Texans.  $3  00@4  80;  Lambs,  $5®6  25. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -Cattle.- Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  *4  :<0®5  20:  Fair  to  Good,  $3  80® 4  40;  Butchers’ 
Steers,  medium  to  Choice,  as  1504  30.  stocked 
and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  $2  00  3  30:  Rangers  or¬ 
dinary  to  good,  $ @ .  Hogs.— Choice  heavy 

ann  Butchers'  Selections,  *5  3d®5  45.  packing  and 
yorkers  medium  to  choice  *5  to  5  85:  light  grades  ordi¬ 
nary  to  good  $4  80  to  5  10.  Sheep.— Fair  to  choice  $8  50 
to  5  10. 


Communications  Received  roR  the  Wise  Endin' 
February  25, 1888. 

E.  A.  B.-F.  M.-F.  B.-G.  V.  W.-F.  S.  W.-M.  F— W. 
M.  M.-R.  S.-A.  S.  F.-I.  H.  -  C.  H.-G.  W.  H.-E.  P.  N. 
—II.  A.  W.-J.  H.  L  -  J.  J.  M.-J.  H.-tt  N.  H.-M.  J.  H. 
-F.  D.  C.-A.  M.  R-  A.  T.  T.-  A.  M.  L  — N.  B.  B— A.  H 
-J  S.-W.D.  G.-J.  S.  W.-I.  F.  M.-J.  E.  W.-A.S.  J.— 
C.  A.  R.-B.  J.-J.T.-H.  E-W.  E  X.-W.  W.  F.-D.. 
Me  M.-  F.  E  F.-C.  Metcalf,  thanks.— J-  S.  C.— J.  M.  R, 
— E.  B.  V.-G.  L.  N.— H.  C.  M.,  thanks.- F.  M.  W.-S.  F. 
W.-C  W.  N.-J.  W.  P„  thanks.-L.  M.  W.  E.  R  , 
thanks.— A.  E.  B.— L.  F.  E.-W.  w  .  F.-H.  T.  J.-J.  H.— 
W.  F.-A.  E.  M.  C.-A.  B.-C.  C.-H.  C.-J.  B  B.  -H.  S. 
— P.  H.,  yes,  the  fertilizer  number.— C.  R.  B  ,  thank 
JOU.— A  K.-J.  C.  S.-A.  W.  H.-J.  H.  O  -T.  M.— S.  F. 
W.-J.  R  G.-F.  P.  B.-H.  S.  &  Co.-A.  Q.  Me  D.-P.-B. 
W.  H.— D.  H.  H.,  many  thanks.— A.  L.  J.-F.  G.— H.  H. 
— J.  A.— E.  Link,  corn  received.— G.  A.  B.  —  W.  T.  VI ., 
thanks..— L.  W.  P.  T.  E.-  J.  M.  W.-E.  G.  B.  S.  R.  C. 
-J.  A.-S.  S.  K— M.  V.— T.  E.-  A.  C.  G-  D.  L.  S.-W.T. 
M.-T.  W.-E.  L— A.  F.  N.-S.  &  F.-W.  F.  B.  E.  A.  B 
— R.  W.  C  -C.  C.  A..  thanks.-J.  E.  T.-A.  A.  D.-J.  S. 
K.-B.  F.  F.-D.  A.  T.-H.  S.— H.  L.  H.-E.  M.-S  C.  S. 
— 0.  R.-S,  S.  Me  I  -F.  L.-D.  E.  S.-S.  W  — W.  A.  B.  - 
H.  H.-I  N.— W.  G.  W, — A.  V.  M.— H.  A.  M.-F.  P.B  — 
H.  S.  C..  thanks. -H.  S.-J.  N.-A-  B.-T.  H.  H?-B.  A. 
E.— W.  M.— Uber,  thanks —W,  H.  Byrani,  thanks.—  E. 
P— A.  L.  J.-E.  L.  T.-A.  E.  M.  C. -C  H.  D.- Port  Hay¬ 
wood— as  soon  as  we  can  —Mrs.  J.  S.  S.  -E  E.  P.—  E.  & 
B.-R.  J.  C.-D.  F.  S.-A.  T.  T.— S.  S  -J.  U— H.  R  -J. 
A.  R.-J.  J.  H.  G.-A.  C.  C.-S.  P.  &  L.-J.  H.  ®.-V.  S. 
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SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St..  New  York  City. 


JONES 


PAYSthe  FREIGHT 

5  To,  Wun  Scales, 

Ir«m  LtT«ri,  Bte*l  Btarixgi,  Brua 

Tar,  IMS  as*  learn  Bax  hr 

$60.  * 

Brarr  rtaa  Soala.  Tar  fraa  prlea  Hat 
■aanea  tfcla  papar  and  address 

JONES  IF  IINQHAMTIN, 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 


JL^OR  HA  IL  U. 

Pure  Seed  Early  Ohio  Potatoes,  $1.50  per  bushel.  $3.50 
per  bbl.  The  Eailiest  Best-keeping,  and  Latest-sprout¬ 
ing  po  ato.  Also  Full  blooded  Guernsey  Bull  calves. 
E.  Hiirlburt.  128  Genessee  tit.,  Utica,  N,  Y. 


THE  PARAGON  CHESTNUT. 

IMMENSE  IN  SIZE, 

Excellent  in  quality  and  wonderfully  productive. 
Send  for  Circular. 

II.  W.  E\GLE  &  SON, 

MARIETTA,  PA. 


FOR  SAI.K. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock  In  New  England.  Orders  will  receive 
prompt  atteniion.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


The  Largest  Creamery  in  the  United  States 

The  Big  Foot,  I1L,  Creamery  Is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  Creamery  In 
this  country  or  the  world.  THIS  PRODUCT  OF  18S7  WILL  REACH 

$200,000.00. 

The  patrons  are  Paid  27  Cents  for  cream  equal  to  apound  of  butter.  It 

fn  the  €ooley  System  of  Cream  Gathering. 

The  Largest  Creamery  in  New  England  Is  run  by  D.  Whiting  &  Son, 

Wilton,  N.  H.  #)Q  OrilTP  forCooley  Cream 

Patrons  receive  /  u  L II  I  O  equal  to  a  pound  of  butter 


The  Largest  Creamery  in  Penn.,  SKlSI'Sl  28  CENTS  p»“"d- 

A  full  line  of  Butter  Factory  Supplies,  Including  Engines,  Boilers,  Cream  Vats,  Churns, 
Workers  Ac.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free  to  purchasers. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


seebners  talent  Levsl-i read  horsepower-. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


Meebners’  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

Fodder  Cutters, Corn  Shelters, ^ W ood  Sa  ws.Field  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  Improvements. Cata 
logues  Free.  HEEBNEK  *fc  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW^  INVENTION 

NO  BACKACHE/ 
'RUNS 
[EASY 

7X  Cords  of  Beech  have  been  sawed  hr  one  man  in  9 
hours.  Hundreds  have  sawed  5  and  6  cords  daily.  “  Exactly'* 
what  every  Farmer  and  Wood  Chopper  wants.  First  order  from 
Jour  vicinity  secures  the  Agency,  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE . 
.Address  FOLDING  RAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

303  3.  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqahar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta. 
tionarj,  Traction  and  Automatic  En¬ 
gines  a  apeolai  tj.  W arranted  equal  or 
superior  to 
anj  made. 


Addre**  A.  B.  FABQUHAR  A  SON,  York,  Pa. 


Com  Shelters,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills,  etc. 


THE  ROCHESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELLVATOBS 

SLING  and  STACK  FR 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  Paper. 

W.  C.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


POULTRY  NETTING 

VERY  CHEAP, 

AT 

W  M.  CABBLE 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  M’F’G  CO., 

43  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 

SEEDS. 

5Iy  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  mail¬ 
ed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading 
and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  In  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BKIDGEJUAiV, 

37  EaHt  19tli  St.,  New  Y  ork. 


GRA  PE 

VINES. 

SMALL 

Finn  ts. 

FRUIT 
TREKS. 
ORNA- 
VI  KN- 
TALS. 


NIAGARA,  EMPIRE  STATE,  EATON, 
MOORE’S  DIAMOND;  50  other  varieties. 
RASPBERRY.  STRAWBRRRY,  CUR¬ 
RANT,  Etc. 

LOY  APPLE.  COMET  PEAR,  GLOBE 
PEACH. 

ROSES,  CLEMATIS,  SHRUBS,  TREES. 
Price  List  free.  Everything  warranted 
true.  Prices  low.  Quality  first  class. 


Babcock  &  Kershner, 

GREENMOUNT  NURSERIES, 

DANSVIELE.  JLiv.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IT 

WILE 


PAY  Y0U 

I  TO  PEA  NT 


BARKS’  ^ 

Mammoth  Asparagus. 

It  sells  for  double  the  price  of  Conno- 
ver’s.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimo¬ 
nials  Also  a  full  line  of  General  Nurs¬ 
ery  Stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

RAKESTRAW  &  PYEE, 
Willow.lale,  Chester  Co..  Pu. 


Why  Pay  Retail  Prices  When  You 

enn  buy  Harness  hand  made,  Best  Oak  Leather, 
*8.50.  $10.  $12.  $13.50, 815?  Double  sets  $20.  *26  and  *30. 
Shipped  subject  to  approval:  64-page  Catalogue  free. 
KING  &  CO.,  Wholesale  M’f’rs..  Owego,  N.  Y. 
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A  MONTH  AND  ROAR I)  for 3  Bright 
Young  Mcil  or  Eadies  In  each  county 
P.W.  ZIEGEER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


My  Illustrated, 

Seed  Potato 

CATALOGUE 

Describes  the  choicest  Seed 
Potatoes,  the  earliest  Corn 
and  Seeds,  all  grown  in  the 
cold  North-East.  It  names 
special  Low  Freights  and  tells 
bow  J  plant  potatoes  with 
1  bbl.  Seed  to  the  acre. 
Sent  Free.  Address 

GEO,  W-  P.  JERRARD 

CARIBOU,  ME. 


BUY  AN 

ENGINE 

OR 

BOILER 


Until  you  have  seen  our  cireu'ars.  Engines  COM¬ 
PLETE  from  5  to  110  Horse  Power,  at  prices  below 
those  of  other  reputable  makers.  BOILERS  of  every 
stylo.  Automatic  Engines  for  Electric  Lights,  Cen¬ 
trifugal  Pumping  Machinery  for  Drainage  or  Irriga¬ 
tion.  Established  22  Y E  \ RS.  Perfect*  satisfaction 
guarnn  eed.  1,400  in  use. 


MORRIS  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Box  A,  BAEDWIN8VIEEE,  N.  Y. 


wax. 


let  Fruits, 
Flowers,  Trees 
rand  Vegetables  be 
consumed  when  this 
practical  treatise 
sums  up  the  latest 
means  for  dealing 
thoroughly  and  cheaply 
with  ALL  common 
l  kinds.  By  Profs.  Cook, 
iWier,  and  others.  125 
148  remedies. 
i  time  and  mil- 
jllous  of  dollars  In  pro- 
|duce  may  be  saved  in 

1898.  For  One  Month, 

1  Tof urther  introduce  our 
'journal,  devoted  to  all 
-  branches  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  for  profit  and  pleasure,  (32  pages,  $1.00  a  year)  a 
specimen  copy  (10c.)  and  above  treatise  (25c.)  will  both 
bo  ^ent  for  only  10c.  if  ordered  NOW,  mentioning  pa. 
‘‘Popular  Gardening  &  Fruit  Growing,”  Buffalo; ' 


fodecd 

H-  £o piowjcv qJllustrateo 

Price  2.5 cr§. 


j  vv  ier.  a 
(headings; 
S  j  Armed  In  t 


aver. 

i.N.Y, 


Freeman's  Improved 

S1  trowbridge 
r  Broadcast 
I  Sower, 


•y-Vr'/Mi 

S.  FREEMAN 


Sows  all  Grains,  Grass  Seeds, 
Plaster,  Salt,  Ashes,  Fertilizers, 
BETTF.H  and  FASTER  than  by  any 
other  method.  SAVES  SEED  by 

~  sowing  PKRFKCTLY  BVKN.  .At- 
tachcd  to  any  wagon.  Sow$ 
80  Aeres  a  Day.  Crop  ONK- 
FOURTH  LARGER  THAN 
WHEN  DRILLED  !  The  only 
practical  Broadcaster  made. 
Not  affected  by  the  wind. 

Fully  warranted. 

Send  at  once  for  FRKK 
illustrated  Catalogue 
*'  S.”  Please  men- 
K>'\*'N;-.tIon  this  pa- 
\\V\\W*\per.  Write  to  the 
\\  V\\W’  manufacturer*,  c 

&  SONS  MFQ.  CO.,  RACINE, WIS* 


Lightning  Well  Machine:  Makers. 

are  the  largest  Manufacturers, — have  sunk 
529  ft.  in  10  hours.  Our  Encyclopedia  of800 
engravings  of  Well,  Wind-Mill,  Prospecting, 
Pumping  and  Diamond  Pointed  Rook  Drill¬ 
ing  Machinery,  or  our  treatiseon  Natural  Gas 
will  bo  mailed  for  25  cts.  Are  sueing  parties 
who  advertise  to  make  Hydraulic 
machinery,  and  their  customers  for 


The  American 

Well  Works. 
Aurora.  III., 

U.  S.  A. 


No’l’vek  RICHMOND 

CHAMPION 


FENCE 

MACHINE 


it  is  the  only  machine  using  wire  cable  for  tension. 
It  can  use  heavier  wire  than  any  other  machine 
made.  Can  make  fence  from  two  to  six  cables.  Can 
weave  a  picket  %  inch  in  diameter,  or  a  board  6 
Inches  wide  without  changing  the  machine  in  any 
particular.  For  special  prices,  circulars,  etc., 

Address  WfflK  WORKS,  Richmond,  Iiul. 


BROAD-CUT 

Genter-Draft 


SIZES: 


5, 6  and  7  Feet. 


EUREKA 

MOWER 


The  EUREKA 

will  save  one-half  -w.  _  ____  „  _ _ _ 

your  labor  in  the  hay BETTER  HAY. 
field.  A  nair  of  ponies  NO  TEDDING, 

will  handle  the  larger  size.  The  increased  demand 
for  the  Eureka  attests  its  merit,  Send  for  1888 
Catalogue.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  Utica,  N.Y. 


AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

IN  THE 
WORLD 


Address 

d.W.PFNFIEL 
&  SON. Willoughby, 0. 


P.  O.  Box  13 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $15  Breechloader  “  $9.50 

All  kinds  Guns  guaranteed  lower  than 
elsewhere.  Send  stamp  for  illustrated 

catalogue.  poWELL  4  CLEMENT, 

J  80  Main  Cincinnati,  OhU, 
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chapter  xx.  (Continued.) 


This  only  served  to  heighten  John’s  perplex¬ 
ity,  and  he  went  to  Col.  Fair  for  an  explan¬ 
ation.  Col.  Fair  had  a  most  supreme  con¬ 
tempt  for  these  loungers.  They  were  a  part 
of  that  class  of  citizens  that  he  insisted  would 
have  to  “die  off”  before  the  country  could 
ever  come  to  anything. 

“They  live  on  the  niggers”  he  explained 
when  John  came  with  his  question.  “They 
rent  out  their  land  to  niggers,  and  make  the 
poor  black  fellers  do  all  the  work  while  they 
hold  down  them  chairs  and  take  the  money. 
There’s  a  heap  of  men  in  this  county  that  jest 
cuss  the  nigger  up  hill  an’  down,  an’  yet  them 
same  men  would  starve  to  death  if  the  nigger 
should  go  away.  Its  mighty  easy,  I  reckon, 
to  make  money  outer  niggers  if  a  man  only 
has  a  tough  conscience.  I  reckon  a  heap  of 
the  men  here  have  got  consciences  like  sole 
leather.  A  man  with  a  little  cash  can  buy 
half  a  dozen  mules  in  the  spring  o’  the  year, 
an’  make  ’em  support  him. 

“A  nigger  comes  in  an’  wants  to  buy  a  mule. 
Them  fellers  sell  him  one  for  say  $150.  The 
nigger  gives  a  lien  on  his  crop  for  the  money. 
The  nigger  goes  out  an’  makes  his  crop.  The 
white  man  sells  him  meat  and  corn  enough  to 
run  him  through  the  summer.  The  nigger 
works  out  in  the  sun  and  the  white  man  sets  in 
the  shade.  When  they  come  to  settle  up,  the 
nigger  is  always  behind.  He  can’t  never  git 
ahead.  He  loses  his  mule,  an’  he  loses  his  crop. 
The  white  man  can  figger  au’the  nigger  can't. 
The  nigger,  like  enough,  signs  his  name  to 
whatever  the  white  man  draws  up.  Nine  times 
out  of  teu  he  can’t  read  anyway.  When  he 
comes  up  with  his  crop  he  finds  a  statement 
about  like  this.” 

Col.  Fair  picked  up  a  piece  of  l>oard  as  he 
spoke  and  wrote  with  his  pencil  the  following 
remarkable  statement  of  account. 

Nigger  Dr. 


Mule  and  Harness . $200 

Rations .  75 


$275 

Interest  at  2%  per  mo. .  40 

$315  $315  ' 

Nigger  Cr. 


By  Cotton .  225 

Bal.  against  Nigger .  $00 


“Then  the  white  man”  continued  Col.  Fair, 
“says;  ‘I'll  allow  you  $50  for  that  mule  and 
harness,  an’  as  you’ve  had  hard  luck,  I’ll  knock 
off  $25,  so  you’ll  only  owe  me  $15.’ 

“So  the  nigger,  after  workin’  hard  all  sum¬ 
mer  only  finds  himself  in  debt.  The  white  man 
has  his  mule  to  sell— like  enough  to  the  same 
nigger  next  year.  That’s  the  way  them  fellers 
live.  I  know  one  mule  that’s  ben  sold  that  way 
six  times. 

‘  ’That’s  why  I  claim  the  nigger  ain’t  never 
gonter  be  nothin’.  He  won’t  never  git  no 
chance.  The  nigger  is  the  cleverest  hearted 
mortal  in  the  world.  He’ll  work  his  hands  off 
fer  a  little  flattery,  I  reckon.  These  fellers 
down  here  know  how  to  work  it  sharp,  an’  the 
nigger  is  always  goin’  to  do  the  work  while  the 
white  man  pulls  in  the  money.” 

John  kept  the  board  and  showed  it  to  Jack 
Foster  a  few  days  later. 

“Is  that  true?”  he  asked. 

“I  reckon  a  heap  of  it  is,”  said  Jack  slowly, 
“Its  a  little  exaggerated  of  course,  but  a  heap  of 
it  is  true,  sure  enough.  Its  a  mighty  bad  thing 
for  the  country  that  labor  is  so  unreliable.” 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  more  John  studied  the  negro  question, 
the  more  difficult  of  solution  the  problem 
seemed.  Not  long  after  the  election  he  listen¬ 
ed  to  a  discussion  that  did  much  to  point  out 
still  more  clearly  the  difference  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  methods  of  studying 
the  question.  In  one  of  his  visits  to  town  John 
found  a  young  Northern  man  who  had  come  to 
the  South  for  his  health.  This  man,  at  John’s 
invitation,  spent  a  week  at  the  plantation.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  education,  who  studied  with 
keen  interest  the  curious  problems  of  Southern 
life.  He  was  an  ardent  Republican,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  a  theorist  as  regards  the  negro.  He 
found  in  Jack  Foster  a  man  who  would  discuss 
the  negro  question  without  getting  angry,  and 
who  could  give  him  many  new  points.  Jack 
had  done  considerable  reading.  During  his 
lonely  life  he  had  thought  a  great  deal  and 
studied  hard  at  the  social  problems  of  the  day. 
He  could  not  drop  his  old  belief  in  the  infer¬ 
iority  of  the  negro,  but  he  could  discuss  the 
question  with  a  much  better  spirit  than  most 
Southern  men.  His  great  friendship  for  John 


gave  him  a  certain  respect  for  a  Northern 
opinion,  though  he  could  not  be  converted. 
John  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  was  sure  to  come  up  whenever 
Jack  and  the  young  Northener  met. 

“The  nigger,”  Jack  would  say  in  all  serious¬ 
ness,  “is  an  inferior  man  and  never  can  be  the 
equal  of  the  white  man.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?” 

“Because  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  there 
never  has  been  a  black  race  that  ever  showed 
superior  intelligence.  The  niggers  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  white  men” — and  Jack  would  de¬ 
scribe  the  difference  in  finger  nails,  hair  and 
head.  “The  nigger  was  made  to  serve,  and  it 
is  against  all  ideas  of  religion  and  morality  for 
us  to  dream  of  him  as  an  equal.  The  bare  idea 
of  such  a  thing  would  drive  a  Southern  lady 
nearl3T  crazy.  No  one  can  imagine  what  a 
horrible  disgust  the  very  suggestion  of  such  a 
thing  brings  up.  Petting  the  nigger  and  mak¬ 
ing  him  think  he  is  anything  but  a  slave,  only 
tends  to  spoil  him  forever.” 

“How  spoil  him?” 

“It  gives  him  fool-notions,  and  would  in  a 
short  time  break  up  all  the  safety  of  our  soci¬ 
ety.” 

“Then  you  believe  in  keeping  the  negro  in 
ignorance?” 

“No  I  do  not,  though  I  must  confess  that  too 
many  Southern  men  do.  1  am  in  favor  of  ed¬ 
ucating  the  nigger  because  I  know  that  his 
educational  powers  are  limited.  The  nigger 
learns  quickly  but  he  gets  filled  up  in  a  very 
short  time.  Take  a  white  boy  and  nigger  boy 
each,  say  nine  years  old,  give  them  equal  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  the  nigger  will  beat  the  white 
boy  all  to  death.  When  the  nigger  gets  to  be 
fifteen  years  old  you  can’t  get  anything  more 
into  his  head — be  is  filled  up  while  the 
white  boy  goes  on  gaining  every  week. 
There  are  some  niggers  who  are  smart  and 
know  bow  to  learn.  They  are  so  few  that  they 
seem  like  any  other  freak  of  nature — simple 
monstrosities.  I  can’t  think  of  any  more  un¬ 
desirable  position  than  that  of  an  educated 
nigger  who  knows  what  the  rest  of  his  race 
must  be.” 

“Then  it  is  not  possible,  in  your  opinion,  for 
the  negro  to  master  enough  of  an  education  to 
fit  him  for  the  society  of  white  men.” 

“No,  sar,  it  makes  no  difference  how  refined 
and  taiented  a  nigger  .might  be,  I  never  could 
ask  him  to  my  table  and  have  any  more  respect 
for  myself.  A  sensible  nigger  will  realize  his 
position  and  never  step  over  it.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  would  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  a  nigger?” 

“To  be  sure  I  would,  there  are  plenty  of  ne¬ 
groes  in  the  country  who  are  superior  to  me  in 
education  and  manhood.  I  should  be  proud  to 
sit  at  table  with  them.” 

“I’m  mighty  sorry  to  hear  it.  If  that  was 
known  here,  how  many  people  do  you  suppose 
would  invite  you  to  their  houses?  Do  you  reck¬ 
on  that  these  Republican  leaders  up  North 
who  have  so  much  to  say  about  the  nigger 
would  really  invite  a  regular,  black  nigger  to 
their  houses  and  let  him  eat  with  them  and 
sleep  in  their  beds?” 

“Certainly  they  would,  if  he  was  deserving 
of  it.  I  know’  plentyof  men  that  would  do  so. ; 

Jack  shook  his  head  a  little  doubtingly.  He 
could  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  this. 
Southern  men  generally  have  little  faith  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  Republican  leaders  who 
urge  the  elevation  of  the  negro.  The  exper¬ 
ience  that  the  South  has  had  with  Republican¬ 
ism  leads  her  people  to  think  that  the  Repub¬ 
licans  simply  wish  to  use  the  negro  as  a  tool : 
to  spoil  him  for  work,  and  then  leave  him  to 
injure  political  enemies. 

“But  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  the  ne¬ 
groes  all  learn  to  read  and  write  and  the 
“freaks  of  nature”  as  you  call  them,  increase 
in  number  as  they  are  sure  to  do?’ 

“I  reckon  we’ll  have  to  keep  them  down. 
They^on’t  knowr  enough  to  organize  and  they 
never  will.  We  know  that  they  are  an  infer¬ 
ior  race,  and  we  know  from  experience  that 
■we  must  keep  them  down.” 

“How  are  you  going  to  do  it?” 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  it  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  immeasur¬ 
able.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
“  little  (?)  ailments  ”  are  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

POO  Doses  One  Dollar 


A  Ruined  Life 

is  often  the  result  of  wasted  opportunities,  or 
failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  good  chances 
offered.  Those  who  take  hold  of  our  work, 
make  $1  an  hour  and  upwards.  We  start  you 
free,  and  put  you  on  the  highway  to  fortune. 
Both  sexes,  all  ages.  No  special  ability  or 
training  required.  You  can  live  at  home  and 
do  the  work.  After  you  know  all,  should  you 
conclude  not  to  take  hold,  why,  no  harm  is 
done.  Those  who  are  enterprising  will  learn 
all,  by  at  once  addressing  Stinson  &  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Maine. 


Silk  and  Satin  Ribbons  FREE  * 

LADIES,  THIS  IS  FOR  lOi  1 


gift  for  the  ladies.  Save 
much  money  and  secure 
the  best !  Every  lady 
knows  and  appreciates, 
the  privilege  of  hav* 
inga  few  remnants  of 
ribbon ,  handy  for  the 
thousand  and  one 
tasty  and  useful 
purposes  for  which 
such  goods  are 
used,  and  which 
they,  the  ladies, 
use  to  such  advan  • 
tage.  To  purchase 
wint  is  wanted  at 
the  usual  prices 
such  goods  are 
sold  for,  would 
create  a  large  bill 
of  expense,  and 
therefore  debars  a 
great  many  from 
indulging  their 
tastes  in  this 
direction.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  there 
were  thousands 
upon  thousands  of 
remnants  of  rib¬ 
bons  among  t  h  6 
large  importing 
houses  of  America 
which  they  would 
be  willingto  dispose  of  in  bulk,  fora  small  fraction  of  theircost, 
to  any  one  callable  of  purchasing  largely,  we  instituted  a  search, 
resulting  in  our  obtaining  the  entire  stock  of  &ilk.  and 
Saliii  ICil»l»on  Keinnuntsof  several  of  the  largest  of 
these  houses,  who  imported  t  lie  finest  goods  These  goods  may 
bedepended  upon  as  superior  to  anything  to  be  found,  except 
In  the  very  best  stores  of  America.  Yet  they  are  given  away 
free*  nothinglikeit  ever  known.  A  grand  benefit  for  all  the 
ladies;  beautiful, elegant,  choice  goods  absolutely  free.  We 
have  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  direction,  and  can 
ofteran  immensely,  varied,  and  most  complete  assortment  of  rib¬ 
bons,  in  every  conceivable  shade  and  width,  and  all  of  excellent 
quality,  adapted  for  neck-wear,  bonnet  strings,  hat  trimmings, 
bow  s,’ scarfs,  dress  trimmings,  silk  quilt  work,  etc.,  etc.  Some 
of  these  remnants  range  three  yards  and  upwards  in  length. 
Though  remnants,  all  the  jMittems  are  new  and  late  styles,  and 
may  l>e  de|>ei:ded  on  as  beautiful,  refined,  fashionable  and  ele¬ 
gant.  Howto  get  st  )>ox  con  (stilling  a  Complete 
Assortment  of  these  elegant  rilibons  Free. 
'.The  Practical  Housekeeper  :»im1  JLa<llt*»’ 
Fireside  Companion,  published  monthly  by  us,  is  ac¬ 
knowledged,  by  those  competent  to  judge,  to  be  the  best  peri¬ 
odical  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Very  large  and  handsomely  il¬ 
lustrated;  regular  price  75  cts.  per  year,  send  :*.*>  cents  and  wo 
will  send  it  to  you  fora  trial  rear,  and  will  also  send  free  a 
box  of  the  ribbons;  subscriptions  and  2  boxes,  0.*»  eta.;  4 
subscriptions  and  4  boxes,  $  1 .  One-cent  postage  stamps  may 
be  sent  for  less  than  $1.  Get  Zt  friends  to  join  you  thereby  get¬ 
ting  4  subscriptions  and  4  boxes  for  only  $1 ;  can  do  it  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  above  offer  is  based  on  this  feet : — those  who  read 
the  periodical  referred  to,  for  one  year,  want  it  thereafter,  and 
pay  us  the  full  price  for  it ;  it  is  in  after  years,  and  not  now, 
that  we  make  money.  We  make  this  great  offer  in  order  to 
at  once  secure  250,000  new  subscribers,  who,  not  now.  but  next 
year,  and  in  years  then-after,  shall  reward  us  with  a  profit,  be¬ 
cause  the  majority  of  them  will  wish  torenew  their  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  will  do  so.  The  monoy  required  is  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  price  you  would  have  to  pay  at  any  store  for  a  much 
smaller  assortment  of  far  inferior  ribbons.  Best  bargain  ever 
known  ;  vou  will  not  frilly  appreciate  it  until  after  you  sec  all. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  to  any  one  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied.  Better  cut  this  out,  or  send  at  once,  for  prob¬ 
ably’ it  won  t  appearagnin.  Addn-ss, 

U.  HALLETT  &  CO  ,  PUBLISHERS,  PORTLAND,  MAINE, 


GRINDER 


Machine  Knife 
Grinder, 


Perfect  Mowing 


15000 

Machines  In  actual 
use  testifying  to  its 
merits. 


n  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing 
ichine  W  heel.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
ItJGANUM  MAM  F’G.  CORPORATION, 
Main  Office:  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


ECLIPSE 

HOLE  DIGGER 

The  Greatest  LABOR-SAVING  tool  ere 
invented  for  diggiug  holes  in  the  ground.  Thh 
machine  works  on  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE, 
and  is  unlike  nny  thins  the  market,  W< 
claim  for  this  tool ;  1st.  That  onecandig 
from  TWO  to  THREE  HUNDRED  holes 
two  feet  deep  in  one  dav.  2d.  That  it  will  dig 
hole*  any  SIZE  or  DEPTH  required,  and 
will  work  successfully  in  VERY  HARD  <n 
ROUGH  ground  where  other  diggers  and 
augers  will  not  work  at  all.  3d.  You  stand  up 
straight  while  using  it,  consequently  no  back¬ 
breaking  work.  It  will  pay  you  to >  send 

for  descriptive  circular  and  prices  to  P.  J. 
COLE  <3c  CO*.  Successors  to  Cole  &  Fleming, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHI& 


GRIND 


YOUR 


OWN 
Bone,  JleaJ, 
Oyster  Shells, 
<  ■  rah  a  m  Flour  A  Corn,  in  the 

«CHANDMILLlIffiS'' 

4)w  lOO  per  cent,  more  mads 
in  keeping  Poultrv.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
sent  on  i»»plication.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton,  Pa. 


PROFITS  FOR  FARMERS, 

A  rain  storm  is  coming,  how  can  I 
sav*  my  hay  I  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Monarch  Hay  Carrier  riren- 
lass  of  write  us.  Best  made.  V/  e  roam* 
facture  the  latest  Improved  Hay  Tools. 
r»4«in<ru.  free.  Oborr  Broiw  Bo*  a  Marion.  Ck 


$TEAM !  $TEAM! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

A  Large  l  ot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

with  or  without  boilers.  low  for  cush. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N,  Y, 


BAUCH’S  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  AUo 


PHOSPHATE  -W 

Send  for  Prices,  Sample,  and  all  information. 
Jt  Alt.lI  A  SON*  CO.,  *fr».,  I’iiltndelplil*. 


£t0Cfc  and  poultry. 


THE  “STAWDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

Foultrv  Fencing. 


Trade  Mark. 

Only  three-quarters  of  one  cent  per  square  foot  for  2 
in.  mesh.  No  19  Wire  Hatchers  Brooders.  Tarred 
Pap  r.  Drinking  Fountains.  Feed  Trays.  Ground 
Bone.  Beef  Scraps.  Oyster  SheiLs  Incubator  Sup¬ 
plies.  Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard,  send  two 
cent  stamp  lor  Catalogues.  Address 

BROCK  NEK  &  EVANS.  . 

28  Vesey  St.,  N .  V  .  City. 

Mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


BLATCHFORD’S 

Royal  Stock  Food  Cattle  Cake 

OR 

EXTRA  OIL  CAKE. 


(See  Analysis  and  feeding  Valued 
For  the  rapid  fattening  of  stock,  and  also  for  In¬ 
creasing  the  yield  of  milk,  and  producing  a  larger 
percentage  of  butter  fats.  Try  it  and  compare  re¬ 
sults. 

BLflTCHFORD’S  CftLF  MEAL. 

For  raising  young  stock  with  very  1  ttle  milk,  and 
for  preventing  scouring. 

FO It  SALE  BY  ALL  DEA LEJtS. 

Send  fer  “Pamphlet  on  Feeding”  and  Testimonials, 
mailed  free  by 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


Protect  Your  Hens  and  save  valuable  eggs  by 
using  Grundy’s  Safety  Nest.  No  animal  or  fowl  can 
disturb  a  hen  05  this  nest.  Hen  closes  and  opens  it. 
Costs  9  cts  Fasy  to  make.  Description  free. 

KREI)  GRUNDY,  Morrisonville,  Ills. 


JERSEY  RED,  POLAND-OHIXA, 
theater  White,  Berkshire  Si  York¬ 
shire  Pigs.  Southdown,  Cot»wold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheepand  I.&mbs 
Colley  Shepherd  Dog*  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Bend  for  Catalogs* 
W.A.TLKE  BURPEE  A  CO.PklhuP* 


to  £8  a  iav.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE  Lines 
nor  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Kein  Holder  Uo.*  Holly.  Attor.. 


IIALSTED’S  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

I  NCU  B  ATORS, 

Firs",  Foremost,  Best.  50  Egg  Machine,  only  $20. 
Centennial  iVl’l  ’ar  Co..  Box  250.  Ryk.  N.  y. 

Ohio  Improved  Chesters 

Warranted  cholera  proof. 

Express  prepaid.  Wins  1st 
prizes  in  the  States  and  For¬ 
eign  Countries.  *  weighed 
2806  lbs.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  of  these  fam¬ 
ous  hogs,  also  fowls,  the 
L.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  Clea-lsod,  O. 

Send  for  facts,  and  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EGGSZEHATGHING 

20  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls, 
Price  List  free.  New  prices.  No  catalogue. 

Jl  ftinPtf  12o7  SOUTH  IIK-ll  ST., 
.  Ll  ITIUIjIV)  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


RAISE  NO  MORE  WHEAT 


But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy,  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells. 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  Hi rner,  Allentown.  Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  Geese,  and  Turkeys, 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Eggs,  Stnndnrd  Birds.  For  prices  of  Kggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET,  MASS. 


A  NEW  BTJTTEE  PEESEEVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

ROYAL  SALT. 

P  iSniVELY  PRV VENTS  BITTER 


FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID. 

Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Agricultural  Papers  and 
Dairymen  throughout  the  United  States.  Send  for 
Circular. 

BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

Office  and  Factory: 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street.  New  York  Clty.N.Y. 


Apply  to 


B.  F. 


BWIGGINS. 

Shelby ville,  Teun. 


General  Advertising?  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -YORKER* 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  folloiving  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  infoi~med  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  unll  prove 


futile. 


Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  HO 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04(16Xfr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08(29t6  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 


PERSONALS. 


THROUGH  TIIE  FOREST 


M.  Carnot  says  that  any  Frenchman  who 
would  declare  war  against  Germany  while 
Moitke  and  Bismarck  are  alive  ought  to  be 
shot. 

Recently  the  receipts  for  six  nights  sing¬ 
ing  by  Madame  Patti  in  Madrid,  amounted  to 
$150,000.  Those  who  paid  it  must  have  had 
long  ears  to  get  the  worth  of  their  money  in 
song. 

William  Makepeace  Honve,  a  descendant 
of  the  British  General  Lord  Howe,  of  our 
Revolutionary  War,  is  finding  it  difficult  to 
make  both  ends  meet  running  a  cattle  ranch 
in  Dakota. 

Governor  Hill  of  New  York,  shares  his 
bachelor’s  loneliness  with  two  dogs  and  a  cat. 
He  is  devoted  to  athletics  and  has  a  stable  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Executive  Mansion  at  Albany 
fitted  up  with  rowiog  machines, vaulting  bars, 
sand-bags,  etc.,  while  Indian  elubs.dumb-bells 
and  boxing  gloves  lie  handily  about. 

It  is  reported  that  Mrs.  Hancock  has  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  except  the  house  just  presented 
to  her  and  the  $2,000  a  year  pension  just 
granted  by  Congress.  Her  husband  could 
never  refuse  a  request  for  money,  and  didn’t 
leave  a  cent.  Mrs.  Logan  who  has  lieen  grant¬ 
ed  a  $2,000  pension  also,  has  $(K),U00  well  in¬ 
vested,  a  homestead,  and  some  income  from 
her  husband’s  book  and  her  own  pen. 

George  V.  Hecker,  known  all  over  the 
country  as  a  flour  manufacturer  and  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Croton  and  Metropolitan  Flour 
Mills,  in  this  city,  died  at  his  residence,  No. 
278  Madison  Ave.,  the  other  day,  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  had  been  in  the  flour  business  for 
50  years  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
most  prominent  members  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange.  He  was  a  native  of  this 
city  and  was  born  January  5,  1818. 

It  is  stated  that  General  John  M.  Palmer, 
ex-Governor  of  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Hannah  M. 
Kimball,  of  Springfield,  111.,  will  be  married 
about  April  1.  Mrs.  Kimball  is  the  daughter 
of  James  L.  Lamb  who  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Illinois.  Her  husband  died  in  1805. 
She  is  a  native  of  Springfield,  where  she  was 
born  in  1888.  She  is  literary  in  her  tastes 
and  fond  of  study.  General  Palmer  is  ia  his 
T2d  year.  He  is  an  active  man  and  well-pre¬ 
served. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Imperial  Egg  Food.— Circulars  from 
F.  C.  Sturtevant,  Hartford,  Conn. — This 
food  is  indorsed,  in  these  circulars,  by  such 
men  as  I.  K.  Felch,  Knapp  Bros.,  A.  C.  Haw¬ 
kins,  A.  M.  Halsted  and  others.  We  have 
never  tried  any  egg  stimulant,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  many  good  poultrymen  do  use  this. 
Mr.  Sturtevant  also  supplies  a  good  quality  of 
ground  oyster  shells. 

New  York  State  Forest  Commission. — 
The  second  annual  report  of  this  commission 
is  sent  by  Secretary  Abner  L.  Train,  Albanj^ 
N.  Y.,  who  has  prepared  a  very  interesting 
volume.  The  first  report,  given  up  as  it  was 
mainly  to  detail  reports,  was  not  of  great  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  This  volume  is  well  calculated 
to  interest  the  class  of  people  whose  hearty  co¬ 
operation  will  be  needed  before  any  great  for¬ 
estry  reform  can  be  inaugurated.  We  hope  to 
quote  at  length  from  the  report. 

Botsford  Wagon  Spring. — Circular  fro  ,<a 
Pomeroy  &  Pearson,  Lockport,  N.  Y. — This 
spring  is  an  excellent  device.  We  have  seen 
it  in  use  and  know  that  it  will  come  up  to  the 
claims  so  modestly  advanced  in  this  circular. 
Investigate  this;  it  will  pay  you. 

Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture.— 
The  report  for  the  last  quarter  of  1887  is  sent 
by  the  Secretary,  William  Sims  of  Topeka, 
Kansas. — A  history  of  the  sorghum  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  Kansas  and  an  article  on  the  value 
of  sorghum  as  a  food  for  stock  form  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  pamphlet. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society. 
— The  transactions  of  this  society  tor  the  year 
1887  are  received  from  the  secretary,  A.  C. 
Hammond,  Warsaw,  Ills.  The  volume  also 
contains  reports  of  various  local  societies. 
There  is  much  of  interest  to  horticulturists  to 
be  found  in  this  book. 

Cornish  Organs.  Catalogue  from  Cor¬ 
nish  &  Co.,  Washington,  N.  J. — This  elegant 
pamphlet  will  be  of  great  iuterest  to  all  who 
are  musically  inclined.  The  Cornish  organs 
and  pianos  have  a  good  reputation  and  any 
farmer  who  desires  to  secure  a  good  musical 
instrument  will  do  well  to  study  this  cata¬ 
logue. 


£tti.$ceUann>u.$  gUucrti.sing. 


SPRAYING 

fllsfor  liund  or  horse  po 

FRUIT  TREES 


to  destroy  insects  Is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  perfect  Fruit- 
_  _ For  full  directions  and  out¬ 

fits  for  liiiud  or  horse  power  at  bottom  cash  prices 

Address  Field 
Force  I'umpl'o., 
Lockport,  N.Y. 


The  Old  and  Young  Danced  All  Night— Our 
Hardy  Ancestors. 

Old  men  live  in  the  past. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  the  young 
men  of  the  present,  if  they  lived  a  little  bit 
more  in  the  past,  and  drew  less  on  the  future. 

The  log  cabins  of  primitive  times  would  seem 
very  cheerless  habitations  to  the  people  who 
live  in  the  finely  constructed,  furnace  heated 
mansions  of  to  day.  But  our  grand-parents 
took  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  these  rude 
homes. 

They  were  rugged  and  healthy.  The  men 
had  stalwart  and  hardy  frames,  and  the  wom- 


and  plants;. 

m  SEND  FOR  0 

E  new  catalogue  of  A 

u  CHOICE  SELECT  SEEDS,  J 

Grown  for  us  with  great  care.  E 

J  HKJGUNUM  M’N’F’G  COR.,  JJ 

8  IS!)  Water  St.,  New  York  City  IJ 

8  Successors  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  Co.  E 

Extra  Early  Black  Gap  CAR3IAN.  All 

the  best  new  and  old  sorts  of  plants  and  trees  at 
DCDDICC  fair  prices  for  pedigree  stock. Catalogue 
DCnnlLO  free.  Hale  Bros.  So. Glastonbury, Coen 


en  were  free  from  the  modern  ailments  that 
make  the  sex  of  to-day  practically  helpless 
slaves  to  hired  foreign  help. 

V  hite-hai  ed  grand  sires  frequently  took 
their  life  partners  and  on  horseback  rode  a 
score  of  miles  through  the  forests  to  enjoy  the 
lively  pleasures  of  a  frontier  ball,  danced  till 
daylight,  rode  home  again  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  then  put  in  a  good  day’s  work. 

Middle  aged  folks  of  to-day  couldn’t  stand 
that  sort  of  a  racket. 

To  these  mud-chinked  log  cabins  doctors’ 
visits  were  a  rarity.  The  inhabitants  lived  to 
a  rugged  and  green  old  age. 

Sometimes  these  log  cabin  old-timers  were 
taken  ill.  They  were  not  proof  against  all  the 
exposures  to  which  they  were  subjected.  They 
found  the  effective  remedies  for  these  common 
ailments  in  the  roots  and  herbs  which  grew  in 
the  neighboring  forests  and  fields.  They  had 
learned  that  nature  has  a  cure  for  every  ill. 
These  potent  remedies  assisted  their  sturdy 
frames  to  quickly  throw  off  disease  and  left 
no  poison  in  the  system. 

The  unpleasent  feature  of  modern  practice 
with  mineral  medicines  is  the  injurious  after 
effect  on  the  system.  May  not  modern  physi¬ 
cal  degeneracy  be  due  to  this  feature? 

A  drug-saturated  system  is  notin  a  natural, 
consequently  not  in  a  healthy  state.  If  any 
of  the  main  organs  are  clogged  with  traces  of 
the  mineral  poisons  used  to  drive  out  a  par¬ 
ticular  disease,  the  whole  machinery  of  life  is 
deranged  and  early  decay  of  natural  powers 
is  the  inevitable  result. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  remedies,  from 
the  laboratory  of  nature  are  the  best.  If  they 
are  as  efficacious,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
leaving  no  after  sting. 

Their  efficacy,  if  properly  compounded,  and 
the  proper  remedy  applied  to  the  proper  dis¬ 
ease,  will  not  be  doubted.  The  experience  of 
ages  prevents  it. 

Tneir  disuse  has  come  about  principally 
through  the  rapid  congregation  of  people  in 
cities  and  villages,  rendering  these  natural 
remedies  difficult  to  obtain-  Progressive  bus¬ 
iness  enterprise  has  lately  led  to  putting  those 
old  time  remedies  within  reach  of  all  classes. 

The  proprietors  of  Warner’s  safe  remedies, 
in  the  faith  that  the  people  of  to-day  would 
be  benefited  by  using  the  simple  remedies  of 
log  cabin  days,  have  caused  investigations  to 
be  made  aud  secured  the  formulas  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  those  which  long  and  successful  use  had 
proved  to  be  most  valuable. 

They  will,  we  learn,  be  known  under  the 
general  title  of  “Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Reme¬ 
dies  ”  Among  these  medicines  will  be  a  “!Sar- 
sapnlla”  for  the  blood  and  liver,  “Log  Cabin 
Hops  aud  Buchu  Remedy,”  for  the  stomach, 
etc.,  Log  Cabin  Cough  aud  Consumption  Rem¬ 
edy,”  a  lemedy  called  “Scalpine,”  for  the  hair, 
“Log  Cabin  Extract,”  for  internal  aud  external 
use,  and  an  old  valuable  discovery  for  catarrh, 
called  “Log  Cabin  Rose  Cream.”  Among  the 
list  is  also  a  “Log  Cabin  Plaster”  and  a“Log 
Cabin  Liver  Pill.” 


The  Man  who  Disturbs  the  Sleeting. 

He  does  not  mean  to.  But  he  has  a  bad  cough,  and 
can  t  help  it.  says  the  cough  Is  the  best  he  has:  ba  i 
as  it  is.  Throat  Irritated.  Bronchial  tubes  inflamed 
Lungs  In  danger  ‘  Perfected  Oxygen  ’  will  remove 
the  whole  dimculty.  Pleasantly,  delightfully.  Radi¬ 
cally.  Free  and  full  information  by  mall.  Write  to 
Waiter  C.  Browning,  M.D.,  123,  Arch  Street,  Pniladel- 
phla,  Pa. 


\V  anted,  by  an  American  Man  aud  Wife,  without 
children,  a  situation,  to  lake  on  shares,  or  take  charge 
of  a  large  I  arm  on  Long  Island.  One  with  Milk  Route 
or  chance  to  sell  at  door,  preferred.  Address 
Farmer,  Patchogue,  Suffolk  Co.,  Long  Island,  N  Y 


The  Best  CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER  in  the  world. 
Satisfact  Ion  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp 
for  circ  Bar  and  price.  8.  *•  >1  VCOM  HER, 
Adams,  Grand  Isle  Co.,  Vt. 


HOMPSON’S 

‘“.“"SEEDER 

,  Sows  Clover,  Timothy,  Red  Top  and  all 
kinds  of  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  the 
acre  as  evenly  and  accurately  as  the  best 
grain  drill.  Unrivalled  for  fast  and  accu- 
;  rate  work.  Iudisjiensable  for  sow¬ 

ing  in  windy  weather. 
Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  tes- 
,  timonials,  Ac. 

1  Manufactured  by 

h.  E.  THOMPSON 

miLASTI,  MICH. 


6,000,000  PEQPWE  USE 


),M.FERRY&C0. 

are  admitted  to  bo 

The  LARCEST 
SEEDSMEN 

in  the  world. 

D.M.FERKY&Co’s 

Illustrated,  De- 
scriptived:  Priced 

SEED* 

ANNUAL 

For  1888 

Will  be  mailed 
FREEtoALL 
applicants,  and  to 
last  season’s  custo¬ 
mers  without  ordering  it. 
Invaluable  to  all.  Everyone 
wring  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seeds  should  send  for 
ttTAddreM  D.  M.  FERRY  it  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SEEDS 


GARDEN 

FIELD 


AND 


FLOWER 


Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  Everywhere 
acknowledged  the  Best,  i&tr  Headquarters 
American  Gram*  Seeds.  Orders  with  Cash 
filled  at  lowest  market  price.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
tEatab.  1838.)  J.  M.  McCullough’s  Son*,  Cincinnati, O. 


Fresh,  Reliable;  celebrated 
for  Purity  and  strong  Germinal ■ 
ing  Qualities.  Only  u  and  3c  per 
large  package,  and  novelty  extras  with 
all  orders,  Mammoth  Seed  Farms!  One  Aero 
nf  Solid  Glass!  Write  for  my  Beautiful 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  Free. 

II.  W.  mJCKBF.E, 
Koekfcnl  Seed  Farm,  •  UOCKFOHD,  ILL. 


SEEDS 


To  inirodue  our  8e«<li 
_ n  among  new  Farmers 

and  Gardeners  we  are  giving  awaj  a 
_  large  collection  FREE,  including  a  pack¬ 
age  of  THIS  WONDERFUL  FLOUR  CORN  that  yields  as  muck 
good  flour  per  acre  as  4  acres  of  wheat.  Our  beautiful  Catalano 
akouldboread  b  y  al  1  Farmers  and  Gardeners  before  beginning 
Aoir  spring  work.  Free  to  all  who  sood  Roods,  Bond  a  list  or 
Road  Wjors.  J.  i.  EvsHtt  A  Oa,  Udlaaapells.  laJ 


S 


IBLEY’S  TESTED  SEED 

Cxtsi.oou*  Free  t  Containing 
all  the  latent  novelties  and  stand 
aid  V  irleties  of  Garden,  Field  and 
Fiowi  r  Seed- 1  Gardeners  every- 
» hert  should  consult  it  before 


s 


purchasing  ■  Stocks  pore  and  fresh  nrlces  reasonable. 
Itddress  Minim  Sibley  tSc  Co., 

Ruche  iter  N.  Y or  Chicago,  1IU. 


ror  xssa  is  better  than  ever,  and  should  be  in  the  hat 
of  every  person  contemplating  buying  O  F  F  n  C 

PLANTS  or  Rill  DC  It  con-  V  t  C  D  U 

rLrt!,l,N„  OULDO.  tains  3  Colored  plat 
thousands  of  Illustrations,  and  nearly  10)  pages,  telli 
what  to  buy,  and  where  to  get  it,  and  naming  lowest  pri< 
for  honest  goods.  Price  of  GUIDE  only  M  cents,  inch 
iiiR  a  LertiLcate  good  for  10  cents  worth  of  Seeds 

JA3IES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

LEADINC  SPECIALTIES. 


ALL  VARIETIES,  SIZES  AND  PRICES 
FINE  EVER-BLOOMING  PERPETUAL. 
CLIMBING  AND  MOSS  ROSES. 


NEW  AND  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS 
HARDY  PLANTS,  New  Moon  Flower,  Clematis, 
Spring  Bulbs.  JAPAN  LILIES,  New  Chrysanthe- 
mums,  &  our  WONDERFUL  ORNAMENTAL 
VEGETABLES.  Everything  tent  safely  by  mall 
or  express  to  ait  points,  we  offer  Choice  NEW 
THINCSaud  STERLINC  NO  V  ELTIES  in  all 
departments.  Our  N  E  W  C  U I D  E ,  100  pp„  elegantly 
illustrated,  describes  over  1500  NEWEST  ard 
CHOICEST  Varieties  of  ROSES,  SEEDS, 
PLANTS  and  BULBS,  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them  Free.  If  you  wish  to  plant  anything,  send 
iorit.  20  Years  Established.  OverGOT-arye 
Greenhouse*.  THE  D I N  CE  E  &  CO  N  A  R  D  CO. 
ROSE  GROWERS,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


cccns  My  1 888  Catalogue  of  New  &  r  n  r  r 
9CCUO  True  Seeds,  at  J  ust  Prices,  IlirC 


Geo.  II. 


rue  Seeds,  at  .1  ast  Prices. 

Colvin,  Seed  Grower,  Dnlton,  Ptt. 


FA  RMERS  sow  phosphate  in  rows  or  broadcast 
with  the  1-uorse 2-row  fertilizer.  Circulars. 

J.  I.  DU  BO  IS.  JK.,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


T?pjwlp|.?  If  you  love  Rare  Flowers,  choicest 
lltrtUtl  .  oniUt  address  ELLIS  BROTHERS,  Keene, 
N.H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


APPLE  Trees,  three  and  four  years  old:  PEACH 
Trees,  one  year  old.  Price  List  on  application. 

GRAY  UROS  ,  New  Canaan,  Uonn. 


DEATH  to  Insects  In  house,  garden,  orchard  and 
fields;  also  Poultry  and  Cattle  Lice.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
culars  free.  THOMAS  WOODASON, 

451  East  Cambria  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BLUE  AND  QCCnC 
Orchard  CrassubbUO 

CARROLL,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


OTJH.  AN  WXJAL, 

YEAR’S  WORK  GARDEN. 

Of  everything  worth  growing  and  how  to  grow 
it.  Ready  now.  Sent  Free.  Write  for  It. 

HARMAN  &  SON,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Small  FRUIT  PLANTS  in  Variety. 

Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Grapes,  Raspberries,  Strawberries. 

The  cream  of  the  old  aud  the  new.  Sound  plants;  true 
to  name.  Send  for  price  list  to 

T.  T.  LYON.  South  Haven,  IVIich. 

VVO’DEKFUL  NEW  FRUITS!  Globe 
Ford’s  Late.  White  and  John  Haas  Peach;  Jessie, 
Mammoth  and  Itasca  Strawberries;  all  kindsof 
Fruit  Trees  and  bestSmall  Fruits  at  FAIKVIEW 
NUBSEHIES.  Estab.  1835.  Oldest  in  the  State.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

C.  H.  FEU  KINS,  Moarestowu,  N,  .1. 


Wm.  H.  Moon’s  Tree  Catalogue 

of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 
Grape  Vines,  etc,,  35  pp.,/ree  to  all.  Morrisville,  Pa. 


GfJT  TJ  Strawberry,  a  New  Berrv  of  very 
J  fine  quality,  now  offered  for  the  first 

time.  Also,  Jewell.  Jessie,  Belmont,  and  oth¬ 
er  varieties.  Address  P.  31  AUGUR  & 
SONS,  Originators,  Dliddleficld.  Conn. 


SEEDS 

stamps, 
friends. 

Pi}~  Be  prompt. 


GIVEN  AWAY!  A  Package 
Mixed  B’lower  Seeds  i5c0  kinds),  with 
— —  Park’s  Floral  Guide,  all  for  two 
Every  flower  lover  delighted.  Tell  all  your 

G.  W.  PARK.  Fairtiettsbiirg,  I'a. 

This  offer  appears  but  once  more. 


FRFF,  TO  AT, I,  Our  Illustrated  FLORAL  CA- 
™  JJU.  taLOGUE  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants,  Orchids.  Roses,  Bulbs  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Trees,  and  Seeds;  also  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season. 
Every  lover  of  plants  should  have  a  copy.  Send  for  it. 
Prices  very  low.  Pa  ill  Butz  «fc  Son,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


VARIETIES  OB1 

FRUITTREES, 
VINES*  PLANTS*  etc. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach, Cherry,  Plum, 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currants,  Grapes, 
Gooseberries,  Ac.  Send  for  Catalogue 
J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  X.  J. 


EVERGREENS 

25  varieties;  FOREST  TREES, 

30  varieties,  all  sizes.  Prices  froui 
50  cents  per  1000  up.  50  varieties 
of  TREE  SEEDS.  Lowest  Prices, 
Largest  Stock  and  Greatest  Varie¬ 
ty  in  America.  Large  Trees  for 
Street  and  Park  Planting  in  great 
by  the  carload.  Wholesale  Lists  tree. 
PINNEY,  Evergreen,  Door  Co.,  Wis. 


Peach  Trees,  all  the  leading  varieties.  Apple 
trees,  varieties  for  all  sections,  north  and  souih. 
Special  collection  of  winter  keepers  for  sections 
where  northern  varieties  do  not  succeed.  Pear  cher¬ 
ry  and  quince  trees.  Grape  Vines.  Shade  and  Orna¬ 
mental  trees,  all  at  less  than  half  the  usual  prices. 
Catalogues  free.  Address. 

THE  RANDOLPH  PETERS  NURSERY  CO. 

Wilmington,  Del, 


800, 0«p  YEAR  OLD 
and  JUNE  BUD  DEI). 
100,000  Apple  Trees. 

Among  which  can  he  found  kinds  suited  to  all  sections. 
Including  all  new  and  old  standard  sorts. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  ’*  rees  and  gen¬ 
eral  nursery  stock  mailed  free. 

WM.  PETERS  &  SONS. 
Wesley  Station.  Worcester  Co..  Md. 

Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
V  arranted  True  to  Name. 
LOWEST  Prices,  and 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties. 
At  dozen  rates.  Free  by  31nil,  Special  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  Promising  Novelties.  Send  for 
Price  List.  Address 

BUSH  &  s«K>  MEISSNER, 

Bushberg,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

PEACH  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

300,000  Peach  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties,  being 
grown  from  strictly  pure  natural  Tennessee  Seed,  and 
budded  from  healthy  bearing  trees,  entirely  free  from 
yellows.  Those  desiring  to  plant  trees  would  do  well 
to  examine  our  stock  and  prices.  All  orders  by  mail 
will  receive  careful  aud  prompt  attention.  Catalogues 
mailed  free  on  application. 

Will  exchange  large  lots  of  trees  for  Live  Stock  o 
Real  Estate.  Address  E  K.  CoCHRA*  &  CO., 

31  iildletown,  New  Castle  Co.,  Delaware. 


FREE 

Prettiest  Illustrated 
SEED- CAT  A  LOG  UE 

er  printed.  Cheapest 
&  best  SEEDS  grown. 

s  trade  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Packets  only  3c. 
Cheap  as  din  by  oz.  &  lb. 
100  ooo  pkts  new  ex  tras  free. 
AY’,  Rockford  Ill. 


u  oitttHHOUSES. 

TREESanSPLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Spnngtrade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
teve8,S?tl"!0'^,Kl’IT  an“  Ornamental 
Shrubs.  Roses  Vines,  S3IALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cat*. 

|aoMrNGfoN“PHiNixBruRSERy 

8LUNL1  TITTLE  h  (X).  Proprietor*,  BL00M1SUT0H.  ILL 


ROCHESTER 


ICOMMERCIALi  rfr> 


|  NURSERIES.^ 

Address 

IW.S.UTTLE 

I  Rochester,  i 

N.  Y. 


NEW  I 
»nd  RAREl 
OLD  nud 

reliableI 

Both  Fruit  *nd  Orna-I 
men  tad.  ROSES,  Vine*,  I 
lematl«,Khododrndron»,  I 
Two  Hint,  (.atftlogae* I 
0  et*.  Kre«  to  euitonrn.  I 
(£7*  Wholesale  LJ»t,  FIJEh.1 
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Sponging  for  a  living:  The  bakers.  — 
Prairie  Farmer. 

Henry  Clay  never  smoked — not  even  a 
Henry  Clay  cigar  or  a  clay  pipe.— Puck. 

Nothing  will  turn  a  woman’s  head  so  com¬ 
pletely  as  a  bonnet  that  has  passed  by.—  Puck. 

In  a  school  they  have  to  keep  up  the 
interest  of  the  scholars  in  order  to  pay  the 
principal. — Merchant  Traveler. 

When  a  photographer  asks  if  the  negative 
suits  you,  examine  it  closely  before  answering 
in  the  affirmative. — Jackson  Sentinel. 

‘•Write  foregoes  on  your  slates,”  said  the 
teacher  to  the  juvenile  class  in  spelling,  and 
a  little  girl  wrote,  “Go,  go.  go,  go.” — Ottawa 
Journal. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  what  a  funny  thing 
a  postage  stamp  is?  Even  the  Department 
can’t  sell  it  after  they  cancel  it. — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

‘‘Hello,  Brown,  have  you  any  new  facto¬ 
ries  going  up  at  Hellebore  this  fall?”  “Yes 
our  powder  factory  went  up  last  week.” — 
Burlington  Free  Press. 

“What  I  can’t  understand  is  how  he  came 
to  marry  the  girl  at  all.  Why,  she  hasn’t  a 
spoonful  of  sense!”  “Ah!”  dear  boy,  but  she 
has  a  cart  full  of  dollars.”— Town  Topics. 

“Does  it  jtay  to  be  good?”  asks  an  exchange. 
All  we  know  is  that  a  minister  only  gets  $2  for 
marrying  a  couple,  while  the  lawyer  gets  $200 
for  unmarrying  them. — Lebanon  Courier. 

Nervous  wife  (to  husband  who  is  writing): 
“The  squeaking  of  that  pen  is  dreadful,  John; 
what  are  you  writing?”  Husband:  “A  |roem.  ’ 
Wife:  “I  don’t  w  onder  it  squeaks.”— Epoch. 

Farmer:  “I  guess  that  hog’s  too  old  to  eat 
What  shall  we  do  with  him?  Hired  Man: 
Too  old  to  eat!  Not  much  he  ain’t.  He  eats 
nrore'n  more  every  day. — New  Haven  News. 

“I  expect  the  hop  crop  will  be  very  large 
this  year,”  remarked  Squildig  to  a  Pittsburg 
brewer.  ‘  ‘Why  ?”  was  the  interested  question. 
« ‘Because  it  is  leap  year.”— Toronto  Empire. 

An  Irishman,  who  had  on  a  very  ragged 
coat,  was  asked  of  what  kind  of  stuff 
it  was  made.  “Bedad,  I  don’t  know,”  says 
he.  “I  think  the  most  of  it  is  made  of  fresh 
air.” — New  Dominion. 

Why  she  laughs:  The  girl  who  has  fine 
teeth  may  not  have  a  keener  sense  of  humor 
than  other  women,  but  you  can  depend  on 
her  to  show  all  the  appreciation  she  has  of  a 
joke  or  a  funny  story. — Journal  of  Education. 

“Pa,  here’s  a  piece  in  the  paper  about  par¬ 
asites.  What  is  parasites,  pa?”  “Parasites, 
my  boy?  Why  parasites  are  the  people  who 
live  in  Paris.  Think  you  ought  to  know  that, 
and  you  in  the  Third  Reader.” — Liberty  Tri¬ 
bune. 

The  flexibility  of  the  English  language  is 
shown  in  the  reply  of  an  Irishman  to  a  man 
who  sought  refuge  in  his  shanty  in  a  heavy 
shower,  and  finding  it  about  as  wet  inside  as 
out,  said:  “You  have  quite  a  pond  on  the 
floor.”  “Yis;  sbure  we  have  a  great  lake  in 
the  roof.” — Harper's  Magazine. 

Astronomy  is  a  beautiful  science.  A 
scientist  tells  us  that  it  would  take  a  railroad 
train,  traveling  day  and  night  at  the  ra’e  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  42,000,000  years  to  reach 
the  star  Alpha  Centauri.  The  difficulty  of 
building  a  railroad  to  this  star  will,  it  is 
feared,  prevent  a  practical  test  of  the  experi¬ 
ment. — Norristown  Herald. 
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WEAVER  ORGANS 

Arc  the  Finest  in  Tone.  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  0  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Orgun  and  i*iaiiu  €oM 

Factory,  York,  Pa. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

™T?reatest  otferTTTow'^oS^ime 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tetia,  Coffee,  and  Baking 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Laud  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  S  t,  Gold  Band 
toss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
febster’a  Dictionary.  For  particulars  address 
THE  6KEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO 
.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St..  New  York 


DEDERICK’S  HA 


PRESSES. 

thecustoim  r 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

p.  K.  DEDERICK  A  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y, 


TWO  SIDES  TO  IT. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Karnum.Impor. 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  selectfrom.weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnum 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Fercheron  Horses, 
French  Coach  Hones. 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 


JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  YOEE  STATE  DEAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOBES, 
MAIN  OFFICE.  76  THIRD  A  VK„  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  IS  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


MANGE 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  ( Thymo-Cresol )  is  a 
handy,  sure,safe,abso- 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Liawford  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PURINGTON’S  IMPROVED  FARM  BOILER. 


BEST  ARTICLE  MADE  FOR 
Cooking  Feed  and  Warming 
Water  lor  Stock. 

Needed  on  every  Farm  or  any  place 
where 

Cooking ,  Boiling ,  or  Steaming 
Is  needed  to  be  done  with  Economy’ 
and  Dispatch 

Made  of  BOILER  PLATE  STEEL. 
Costs  but  little.  Send  stamp  for  pam- 
“Facts  for  Farmers  ” 

.  Purinton,  Dallas  Center.  I  a. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo., 

118  W.Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


Striker:  (coming  home  at  11  p.  m.):  “Biddy,  phwere’s  me  supper?” 

Wife :  “Oi’ve  struck.  Oi  can’t  worrk  twinty-four  hours  a  day  whin  yersilf  won’t  x>ut  iu'tin.” 


French  Coach  Horses. 

FERCHERON  HORSES. 

More  Imported  and  Bred  than  by  any  other  Eight  Establishments. 

511  PURE-BREDS  Now  Actually  on  Hand. 

Experience  ami  Facilities  Combined  for  Furnishing  lies!  Stock  of  Both  Breeds 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Separate  Catalogues  for  each  breed,  with  history  of  same.  Say  which  is  wanted.  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Wayne,  Du  Page  Go.,  Illinois. 


s^SECAUSE 


k/^jK.°EckeR 


^THEOutsioC- 

oftheNOSE- 

tfT'&  Co. 

IOWA. USA1 


Farmers  Read  this 

This  is  the  only  Hog 
Ring  on  the  market 
that  closes  with  the 
joint  on  the  outside  of 
the  nose.  One  Ring  is 
equal  to  two  wire 
rings.  They  are  made 
of  Oval  steel  wire. 

If  your  Hardware 
Stores  do  not  keep 
them,  send  50  Cents 
to  us  by  Postal  Note 
or  Express  Order,  and 
we  will  send  you  100 
Rings  and  a  Ringer 
free  of  any  other 
charges.  Send  us  a 
Postal  Card  with  your 
address  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  our 
Illustrated  Catalogues 
and  a  few  Sample 
Rings. 


the  MAUD  5. 

CURRY  COMB 

J10MB 

\MADE- 


Has  no  equal  as 
a  Cleaner  of  all 
kinds  of  Dirt. 

If  not  in  your 
town  send  25  cents 
and  we  will  send 
you  one  free. 


HOLSTEIN-F  RI  E  S  I  A  N  8  . 

CLYDESDALE,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONIAN  HORSES. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  has 

The  only  Cow  that  has  given  26,021  lbs.  2  oz.  of  milk  in  a  year. 

•  -  '■  that  has  given  23, 602  lbs.  10  oz. in  a  year. 


The  only  four-year-oltl  t - „  „„ 

The  only  two-year-old  that  has  given  18,484  lbs.  18  oz  in  a  year. 

The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  17,166  lbs.  I  oz.  In  a  year 
The  only  herd  of  two-year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,465  lbs.  7  oz.  In  a  year. 

The  only  two-year  old  Holsteln-Frleslan  that  has  made  21  lbs.  10%  oz.  of  out- 
ter  iii  &  we6k. 

Fiftv-two  Cows  in  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs  of  butter  In  one  week. 

100  Cows  and  Heifers  in  this  herd  average  17  lbs.  1  4:1-100  oz.  of  butter  in  a 
week. 

Over  100  Cows  in  the  Advanced  Registry.  Fine  studs  of  choice  highly-bred  Clydesdale,  French  Coaeli  and 

send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees.  In  writing  always  mention  Rural  New-1  orker. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


lhiod,  Jewell,  liloore’s 


B  A  P  \§  1  Ik  I  BUT  Diamond,  Downing,  Nia- 

I m KArC  V I Iv HO es.-.SJoT 

Ohio. 

Mail  to  Any  Pnrt  of  the  U.  S.  LOW 
•Class,  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free,  gives  instruction  for  plant  - 
JOEL  HORNER  dc  SON,  Merchautville,  Camden <  o.,N.,l. 


»f  2-year  Aspl 
PRICES  and  all  . 

iug  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits, 


WAKKAXTED 

f  THE  BEST 
Practlr- ' 


BENNETT’S  IMPROVED 

TUMP  PULLER 

Sent  anywhere  in  the  U,  S. 

On  Three  Days  Trial. 

On  runners.  Worked  by  2  men. 

LIFTS  20  TO  50  TONS. 

Five  sizes.  Price,  $35  to  $70. 
Circulars  free.  M  m'f’d  by 

H.L.  BENNETT, 
Westerville,  O. 


filE.'DF  Laval,  ®eam 

lt1^irju«s  — Separators 


RDD^aRtl^  OMnnni  re  WEST  CHESTER, pa. 

P-M-oHAKPLE5-vv  cr  elginjll. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO„ 

FAIKHAVKX,  MASS.,  U.  8.  A. 


Well  Drills 

for  Every  purpose 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 

Investment 
small,  prof¬ 
its  1  urge. 
Send  20c. foi 
mailing 
large  Illus¬ 
trated  Cata¬ 
logue  with 

full  particulars. 

Manufactured  by 

GOULDS  &  AUSTIN, 

167  A  169  LAKE  ST. 
.AGO.  ILLINOIS- 


Self  Guttling,  Uses  a  wheel  landside.  Two  horses 
instead  of  three.  A  ten  year  old  boy  instead  of  a  plow¬ 
man.  No  pole  (except  among  stumps).  No  side  draft. 
No  neck  weight.  No  lifting  at  corners.  Easier  driving, 
Btraighter  |  IRUTCD  DRAFT  THAN  ANY 
furrows,  and  Mull  I  EH  UnHf  I  PLOW  on  or 
off  wheels.  Will  plow  any  ground  a  mower  can  cut; 
over.  No  equal  in  hard,  stony  ground,  or  on  hillsides. 
Cui  book,  “FUN  ON  THE  FARM,”  sent  Frco 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO/OTaSI™ 

fST  Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  given 
£2  orders  from  points  where  we  have  m  agent* 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


HENDERSON’S  “Ulffl”  COLLECTIOH  Of  SWEET  PEAS. 

In  no  section  of  the  floral  kingdom  has  the  hybridizer’s 
skill  been  more  amply  rewarded  than  in  the  introduction  of 
this  magnificent  new  class  of  Large  Flowering  Sweet  Peas, 
the  flowers  being  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  ordinary — the 
wings  being  almost  round — the  exquisite  colors  also  far  sur¬ 
pass  any  thing  previously  introduced,  being  rich  and  varied 
in  the  extreme,  many  of  them  of  soft  and  charming  shades 
suffused  with  an  entirely  different  color,  over  which  is  laid  a 
net-work  of  fine  veins  resembling  frost-work;  some  are  also 
rich  and  gorgeous,  ranging  through  bright  scarlet,  carmine, 
velvety-red,  blue,  white,  etc.  Their  elegance,  combined  with 
their  delicious  perfume,  renders  them  exceptionally  valuable 
for  garden  decoration  and  for  cut  flowers,  and  they  are  now 
“the  fashionable  flower little  bunches  of  them  being  continu¬ 
ally  met  with,  worn  as  corsage  bouquets,  and  carried  in  the 
hands  pf  New  York  ladies. 

AUTOCRAT. — Wine  shaded  violet,  with  ultra- 
marine  wings.  AUTUMN  TINTS. — Pink  and  orange 
suffused  with  scarlet,  wings  soft  rose  netted  with  pink. 

BEAUTY. — A  magnificent  glowing  crimson  scarlet. 

CAPRICE. — White  watered  and  striped  with  mauve. 

FAIRY. — Bright  rose ;  light  mauve  wings.  VENUS. 

Rose  and  violet  blue,  veined  and  spotted. 

Price  of  any  of  the  above  varieties,  IS  cents  per  packet;  or,  the  collection  of  six  varieties,  75  cents. 

All  purchasers  of  the  entire  collection  of  six  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  offered  above  for  75  cents  will  be  sent,  without  charge,  our  Manual 
of*  “Everything  for  the  Garden,”  a  handsome  book  of  140  pages,  illustrated  by  three  colored  plates,  and  containing  hundreds  of 
illustrations  of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables.  To  all  others,  the  manual  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  (in  stamps). 

35  &  37  COURTLANDT  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


Postage  Stamps 
Received  in  Payment. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 


ceene  My  1888  Catalogue  of  Ncw&  CDCC 
OCEUw  True  Seeds,  at  Just  Prices,  riltfc 


_ aeofNew& 

_  True  Seeds, at  Just  Prices. 

Geo.  H.  Colvin,  Seed  Grower.  Ualton,  Pa. 

FARMERS  sow  phosphate  in  rows  or  broadcast 
with  the  l-norse  2-row  fertilizer.  Circulars. 

J.  I.  DU  JIOIS.  JK.,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


- 


Warranted  Seed. 


pnoj0»|  If  you  love  Rare  Flowers,  choicest 
Ifeaaer:  onfy,  address  ELLLS  BROTHERS,  Keene, 
N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 

APPLE  Trees,  three  and  four  years  old;  PEACH 
Trees,  one  year  old.  Price  List  on  application. 

GRAY  HR  OS  ,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


IOWA 


Grown  in  IOWA,  the  garden  spot 
of  the  U.  S.,  are  best  maturedand 
give  bent  results.  New  Catalogue 
Free.  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Dos  Moines 


DEATH  to  insects  in  house,  garden,  orchard  and 
fields;  also  Poultry  and  Cattle  Lice.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
culars  free.  THOMAS  WOODASON, 

451  East  Cambria  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


sgES&s 

SEED 

JpATALO* 


I  have  founded 
my  business  on 
the  belief  tiiat 
the  public  are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  the 
grower.  Raising  a  large  proportion  of  my  seed  enables 
me  to  warrant  its  freshness  and  purity,  as  see  my  Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1888,  FREE 
for  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  It  is 
liberally  illustrated  with  engravings  made  directly 
from  photographs  of  vegetables  grown  on  my  seed 
farms.  Besides  an  immense  variety  of  standard  seed,  you 
will  find  in  it  some  valuable  new  vegetables  not  found  in 
any  other  catalogue.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the 


ny 
Eel  I 
'  Sqnasli 


'  Wm.  H.  Moon’s  Tree  Catalogue 

of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 
Grape  Vines,  etc,,  35  pp.,/ree  to  all.  Morrisville,  Pa. 


KT 


BLUE  AND 
Orchard  Grass 

P.  CARROLL,  LEXINGTON,  KYC 


eccn  POTATOES.  500  bushels  of  the  best  va- 
t)k>-  U  rietles,  selected  from  a  crop  of  10,000  bush¬ 
els,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit.  Small  lots  can  be 
safely  sent  be  mail  or  express..  Splendid  results  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Si.  E  HALL,  Oak  Grove  Nurseries, 

t  berry  Valley,  Ill. 


i-XJMMIT  POTATO. 

F  Catalogue  for  1888  Now  Ready. 

•  over  300  VARIETIES  GROWN  LAST  SEASON. 

9  Address  E.  E.  STINE. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


nppTo  All  Seed  Buyers 
Our  complete  illus- 
rnfc«»trated  Annual  of 
Tested  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Tools, 
etc.,  tells  all  about  seeds  and 

fel'l^NUSTOa-lsoSI-. 


□  0  YOU 

WANT 

SEEDS 


|  Price*  lo to  for  reliable  seeds . 
Sold  l&st  season  to  Thousands  of 
Farmers  and  Gardeners  and  no 
complaints.  We  are  Growers  as 
well  as  Dealers.  Originators  of  Aeme 
Favorite  and  BEAUTY  Tom  aloes,  & 

I  Box  in  Columbus,  O. 


850,000  GRAPE  VINES 

IOO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quaiitv  unsurpassed-  Warranted 1  true. 

3  sample  vines  mailed  for  15c.  Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  ’ 


} 3 9~Y ears’  E X p e r i e n cein Bl Q § E S ■  A F^LO W S  EEJM5  o  x  tra^ cli  oi  c? qu  a  Hty , 
Rflr^'love'Itl'es'of^re^be^ntyl'p^n^^m^i^lu^^ed^cyt^l^^iehDqT^^withalovely  Colo  red 

ROBERT  SCOTT  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JAPANESE  AND  CHINESE 

Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Seeds.  5 
choice  Lily  Bulbs,  $1;  3  rare  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  *1;  12  Mammoth  Chestnuts,  50  cts. 
Free  by  mail.  H.  H.  BERGER  &  Co.,  817 
Washington  St.,  San  Francisco, California, 
Catalogue  free. 


NEW  FIEU_D  COkN! 

The  Orange  County  Field  Corn  SURPASSES  ALL 
OTHER  flint  varieties.  Has  yielded  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  to  an  acre.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  containing  all  the  new  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  Vegetables,  Farm  and  Flower  Seed, 
Potatoes,  etc. 

W.  H.  CORNISH  &  CO., 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

It _ 4  UI1« 


(Prettiest  BOOK  ever! 
'printed.  Thousands  ofll- 
Engravings.  Best  SEED 
&  cheapest  ever  grown. 

-  T»tt —  I>kt8  3c  Cheap  as  dirt  by  « 

IgySsais *•-  r  oz.  &  lb.  100  000  pkts.  new  M 
sorts  divided  FREE  to  Customers.  I  give  '  Jf 
away  more  than  some  iirms  sell.  Send  for  my 
Catalogue.  R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill. 


GARDEN 

FIELD 


SEEDS 

Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  Everywhere 
acknowledged  the  Best.  Headquarters 

American  Grass  Seeds.  Orders  with  Cash 
filled  at  lowest  market  price.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
IKirtab.  1838.]  J.M. McCullough’s  Sons,  Cincinnati,®. 


FLOWER 


IBLEY’S  TESTED  SEED 


SI 

Catalogue  Fkek  '  Containing 
all  the  latent  novelties  and  stand 
aid  virietiet,  of  Garden,  Field  and 
FlowirSeedi  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  should  consult  It  before 
purchasing.  Sticks  pure  and  fresh, prices  reasonable. 
Address  1  liriun  Sibley  &  Co., 

Roche  iter  N.  Y.,  or  Chicago,  Ills. 


MTTWO  GREAT  STRAWBERRIES. 

pftOjmLaf  giving  Strawberries  .?  ;MHDy 


BEST.  The  MOST  PROFITABLE, 
giving  Strawberries 

FOR  SIX  WEEKS. 

Net  untried,  but  both  have/^~ 
been  thoroughly  tested  for 
several  years.  Full  de¬ 
scriptions  mailed  free. 

Plants  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid:  id  doz.  of  each,  ( 

SL00;  doz.  each,  $1.5(1, 

50  of  each,  $4.60;  100 
of  each,  $7.50.  All 
orders  filled  on  re-j 
ceipt,  or  held  till 
1  Sprmg,  as  de¬ 
sired.  JVame 
paper,  and  extra 
jlai . 


plants  will  be  sent. 

Monmouth 

The  earliest 
of  all  Straw¬ 
berries,  and 
most  vigor- 
Ripens  two 
weeks  before  Sharp- 
less,  never  rusts  or 
bums;  largo, very  firm, 
brilliant  scarlet,  regular 
orm,  delicious  quality,  & 
wonderfullyprolitic-excel- 
ling  in  vigor  and  productiveness  even  Crescent;  a  per¬ 
fect  blossom,  fruit  double  the  size,  and  all  the  merits 
of  the  Crescent  magnified,  and  none  of  its  defects, 

**  "  aw.**5!.- 


LOVETT’S  GUIDE 
TO  FRUIT  CULTURE 

For  1883 

Is  more  beautiful  and  useful  than 
ever.  It  is  a  book  of  seventy  pages 
with  a  lithographic  cover,  finely 
printed  on  toned  paper,  with  over 
two  hundred  illustrations  and  honest 
descriptions  (telling  the  defects  as 
well  as  the  merits)  of  upwards  of  five 
hundred  varieties  of  ORCHARD  and 
Small  Fruits,  embracing  all  worthy 
of  culture,  both  now  ana  old,  and 
giving  plain  and  practical  instruc¬ 
tions  for  obtaining,  planting,  prun¬ 
ing,  cultivation,  ana  management. 
Not  only  are  the  different  sizes  and 
grades  of  trees  and  plants  named 
with  prices  for  them,  but  also  illus¬ 
trated  by  engravings,  enabling  even 
a  novice  to  determine  best  sizes  to 
order.  Handsome  colored  plates  are 
given  of  the  Monmouth  and  Gandy 
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Gandy. 

The  latest 
of  all 

Strawberies 
and  the  best 
shipper  and 
keeper.  Like 
Monmouth.it  nev-  ’ 
er  rusts  or  has  any 
disease,  and  the 
fruit  never  scalds,  no 
matter  how  hot  or  w.et  the  weather.  Of  mammoth  size, 
regular, bright  scarlet,  prolific,  perfect  blossom.  Ripens 
two  weeks  after  Sharpless,  and  is  such  a  remarkable  j 
keeper,  remains  in  good  condition  for  a  week  after  ripe.  I 

Strawberries  ;  .Erie  and  Early  I 
Kins  Blackberries;  Golden! 
Queen  and  Johnston’s  Sweet  I 
Raspberries;  Spaulding,  Botan.I 
Ogon,  Kelsey’s  Japan  and  Mari- I 
ana  Plums,  Lawson  (Comet)  Pear,  I 
Meech’s  Quince,  Delaware  Win-  | 
ter  Apple,  etc. 

The  Guide,  with  colored  plates,  isl 
mailed  for  10c. ;  without  plates,  5c.,| 
complete  price  lists  free  to  all  appli-[ 
cants.  With  each  Guide  is  sent  a| 
Price  List,  giving  a  full  assortment! 
of  Trees  and  Plants  by  mail.  Alii 
prices  very  low  for  first-class  stock.! 

Half  a  Million  Peach  Trees.! 
The  largest  stock  of  Blackberry! 
Plants^  the  United  States.  Anl 

immense  stock  of  Apple,  Pear,  and! 

Nut  Trees,  Crape  Vines,! 
Strawberry  and  Rasp  berry  j 
Plants,  etc. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.f 
Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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NEW  CATALOGUES. 


DO  NOT  FAIL 
TO  SEND  FOR 
Just  published,  containing  the  latest  information 
which  every  planter  shout  a  have.  No.  1.  Fruits,  48 
pages,  10c.;  No.  2,  ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illustrated 
136  pages,  15c.:  No  3,  Straivberrie?;  No.  4,  Wholesale 
No.  5.  Hoses,  28  pages,  free.  Nos  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  bound 
together  in  cloth,  forming  a  complete  manual  for  re¬ 
ference,  50c. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TDCCfi  The  best  hardy  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
I  uCCv  Japanese  Maples,  and  all  Ornamental 
Trees.  Street  Trees,  Evergreens.  Shrubs,  Roses  and 
Vines  of  selected  quality  at  lowest  rates.  Also  Fruits. 
See  Catalogue 

FRED  W.  KELSEY,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  <iIVKN  A  WA  Y !  A  package  JIlxecL 


Flower  Seeds.  (500  kinds),  with  Park’s 
Floral  Guide,  all  for  2  stamps.  Every 
flower  lover  delighted.  Tell  all  your  friends.  G.  W. 
PARK.  Fannettsburg.  Pa.  Send  at  once.  This 
notice  will  not  appear  again. 


CHOICE  NORTHERN  GROWN 

SEED  POTATOES 

IP  bu.  $  bbl. 

200  Barrels  Fxtra  Early  Essex . $2  00  $5  50 

100  „  New  Early  Chas.  Downing.. ..  2  50  6  00 

50  „  Pearl  of  Savoy .  2  00  5  00 

25  „  Early  Beauty  of  Hebron 2  00  5  00 

10  „  Snow  Queen  (New  Late)  fine. .  2  00  5  00 

The  "Early  Essex”  Is  unsurpassed  for  earliness,  fine 
quality  and" productiveness  by  any  variety  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  Crop  last  season,  matured,  marketed  at  $1.50 
to  SI  .75  per  bushel  .and  land  agai  n  plan  t  ed  with  second 
crop  potatoes,  and  product  exhibited  at  Connecticut 
State  Fair  in  September.  Chas.  Downing— New,  pure 
white,  very  smooth,  highest  quality,  productive  and 
very  early.  Our  Seed  Potato  Stock  £s  all  Northern 
grown  and  first  class.  Above  prices  are  cash  f  o.b.  No 
charge  for  sacks  or  barrels.  We  shall  fill  orders  in 
turn,  as  long  as  our  stock  holds  out— ^ first  come,  first 
served.  Send  for  our  Catalogue— free  to  all. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  D.  HAWLEY  <fc  CO., 

498  <fc  500  Main  Street,  Hartford.  Conn. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  SEED, DEALERS. 


§  SEND  FOR  £ 

E  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  A 

O  CHOICE  SELECT  SEEDS,  1 

Grown  for  us  with  great  care,  1/ 

8  HIGGANUM  M’fi’F’G  COR.,  Z 

8  189  Water  St.,  New  York  City. 

8  Successors  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  Co.  E 
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THE  !L  N.-Y. 

ENTERPRISE,  DILIGENCE, 
RESEARCH. 


ORIGINAL  IN  ALLJTS  DEPARTMENTS. 

TILE  LEADING  NA  TIONAL  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  WEEKLY  OF  AMERICA. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 

It  will  please  all  progressive  rural  people 
and  all  city  people  sensible  enough 
to  have  rural  tastes. 


From  Joseph  Harris ,  Moreton  Farm ,  N.  Y. 

“The  fact  is,  you  are  doing  more  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  science  than  all  the 
experiment  stations  combined.  ” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Times. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  way  of  experimenting,  than  all  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  put  together.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  1,  188S. 

“A  Capital  Cartoon.— To  represent  them 
as  ‘Literary  Experiment  Stations,’  each  with 
half  a  man,  projected  from  a  big  hole  in  the 
roof,  pulling  at  the  treasury  surplus,  while  a 
drove  of  hogs  and  long-geared  horned  cattle 
go  up  and  down  the  yard  seeking  what  they 
may  devour,  is  the  happy  thought  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  But  how  could  our  con¬ 
temporary  depart  so  far  from  its  habitual  at¬ 
titude  of  amiability,  at  the  risk  of  hurting  the 
feelings  of  politicians  who  steal  the  livery  of 
Agriculture  to  serve  their  selfish  ends,  and  of 
the  appropriation-professors  who  share  the 
spoil?  Be  careful,  kind-hearted  Brother 
Carman,  for — according  to  your  own  pictur¬ 
esque  showing — ‘there’s  a  Hatch  on!'  How¬ 
ever,  the  cartoon  is  ‘a  hit,  a  palpable  hit,’  by 
a  paper  which  during  its  nearly  50  years  of 
life  has  done  vastly  more  for  farming  than 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  whose  chief  business  is 
underdrainage  of  taxpayers.” 

From  the  Farm  Journal. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm 
weekly  in  the  World.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  World. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  country.” 

Specimen  Copies,  Posters,  Premium  Lists 
free.  Price  82.00  a  year.  In  clubs  ot  five 
or  oyer,  81.50 

Considering  the  cost  of  its  publication ,  the 
R.  N.-Y.  is  the  cheapest  agricultural 
paper  published. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 
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Fertilizers  in  the  drill  and  broadcast  for 

com;  notes  on  new  varieties  of  field  and 

sweet  corn ;  reports  on  new  potatoes;  the 

Alice  and  Catawba  grapes  compared. 

On  May  16  five  plots  differently  treated, 
were  planted  to  corn,  the  drills  four  feet 
apart,  the  seeds  one  foot  apart  in  the  drill. 

No.  1  received  at  the  rate  of  880  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  a  high-grade  complete  fertilizer 
broadcast.  The  yield  was  81%  pounds  of 
ears.  There  were  181  plants  which  bore  253 
ears. 

No.  2  received  at  the  rate  of  880  pounds 
to  the  acre  all  in  the  drills.  The  yield  was 
75%  pounds  of  ears.  There  were  186  plants 
which  bore  233  ears. 

No.  3  received  440  pounds  in  the  drill  and 
440  pounds  broadcast.  The  yield  was  81 
pounds  of  ears.  There  were  168  plants  which 
bore  244  ears. 

No.  4  was  not  fertilized.  It  yielded  76% 
pounds  of  ears.  There  were  171  plants  which 
bore  245  ears. 

No.  5  received  at  the  rate  of  1760  pounds  of 
fertilizer  broadcast.  The  yield  was  79% 
pounds  of  ears  and  there  were  165  plants. 

The  above  experiment  is  written  out  be¬ 
cause  it  was  made,  not  because  it  teaches  any¬ 
thing  further  than  that  all  the  care  that  may 
be  given  to  such  work  may  be  upset  by  causes 
over  which  the  experimenter  has  no  control. 

When  the  plants  were  about  two  or  three 
feet  high  a  long-continued  rain,  very  unusual 
for  the  season,  covered  nearly  the  entire  plots 
with  water  which  remained  for  an  hour  or  so. 
In  how  far  this  caused  an  intermingling  of 
the  fertilizers  cannot  be  estimated. 

In  an  earlier  report,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  shown  that  the  fertilizer  in  the 
drills  retarded  the  germination  of  the  seed. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  contact  with  the  seed  ever  act  as 
“starters.” 

Imperfect  Notes  of  Corn  Raised  Last 
Season. — Putnam’s  Improved  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  From  Luther  Putnam,  Cambridge,  Vt. 
Planted  May  3.  Glazed  August  8.  Plants 
four  feet  high.  Ears  low,  eight-row,  some 
white,  some  variegated,  some  red.  Flint. 

Alexander’s  Eigiit-uow  Flint.— Planted 
May  3;  glazed  August  6.  General  shape  of 
Longfellow,  ears  not  so  long.  Plants  six  feet. 
Medium -sized  kernel,  one  or  two  ears  to  a 
stalk.  Plants  leafy  at  bottom.  Stalks  slen¬ 
der.  An  improved  Longfellow. 

Badger  Dent.— From  F.  N.  Lang,Baraboo, 
Wis.  Planted  May  3.  Looks  like  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  yellow  dent  and  a  pop-corn.  Began 
to  glaze  August  10.  Plants  seven  feet  high. 
Ears  borne  on  the  middle  of  the  stalk.  Rows 
variable— from  26  upwards.  Kernel  very 
small.  Rows  straight  and  close,  cobs  large, 
seven  to  eight  inches  long. 

Beedle  Corn. — From  G.  W.  P  Jerrard, 
Caribou,  Maine.  Planted  May  3.  Ready  to 
harvest  August  5.  Itjis  12  to  16  rows,  closely 
packed  kernels,  ears  10  inches  long,  two  or 
three  to  a  stalk.  Only  knee-high  as  grown  in 
rather  poor  soil.  Ears  just  above  the  soil. 
Yellow  flint,  large  kernels,  small  cob. 

American  Short  Corn.  —  From  O.  H. 
Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vermont.  This  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  variety  we  have  raised.  It 
was  planted  May  3,  glaziug  August  10.  Plants 
five  feet  high,  leafy  below  with  slender  stems. 
One  to  two  ears,  eight  rows,  the  pau-s  often 
separated  considerably.  Kernels  large,  yel¬ 


low  flint,  cob  medium.  Ears  nine  inches  long. 
A  good,  prolific  early  variety  well  worthy  of 
trial.  Fine  ears  for  such  small  plants. 

Early  Oregon.— From  W.  S.  Enger,  Ar- 
rock,  Minn.,  who  writes:  “It  is  the  earliest 
corn  I  ever  saw — three  weeks  ahead  of  Angel 
of  Midnight.”  Planted  May  20,  began  to 
glaze  August  10.  Stalks  six  feet  high,  very 
little  suckering.  One  and  two  ears  to  stalk, 
eight  to  12  rows.  White  dent.  Kernels  large 
though  not  deep  Rows  close,  no  gaps.  Ears 
about  eight  inches  in  length,  cob  variable, 
generally  small.  It  is  the  earliest  dent  we 
have  ever  raised  as  judged  by  the  past  sea¬ 
son’s  trial.  Well  worthy  of  trial. 

Early  Dean. — From  T.  H.  Hoskins,  New¬ 
port,  Vermont.  Planted  May  4th.  First 
mess  July  15.  It  is  a  sweet  corn,  nearly  as 
early  as  Cory,  having  the  one  decided  advan¬ 
tage  that  the  ears  are  larger  and  the  plants 
more  prolific.  The  ears  are  generally  eight- 
row,  sometimes  12.  Quality  fine.  Nearly 
every  plant  has  one  ear,  sometimes  two. 
Plants  are  taller  than  Cory  by  a  foot. 

Early  Boston.— From  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 
Marblehead,  Mass.  Planted  May  4 ;  ready  for 
table  July  12.  Plants  average  in  this  poor- 
ish  soil  four  feet,  slender.  Ears  large, 
eight  to  12  rows;  large  kernels,  tapering  ears. 


Rows  straight  and  close.  It  is  a  first-rate 
early  kind. 

Pedigree.— From  J.  M.  Thor  burn  &  Co.,  15 
John  St.,  N.  Y. — Planted  May  6.  First  mess 
July  18.  Plants  three  feet  high,  very  leafy, 
husks  sometimes  purplish  in  color.  Often 
two  fine  ears  to  a  stalk.  Rows  close  together, 
no  gaps,  A  first-rate  early  kind.  Requires  a 
good  soil. 

Early  Minnesota. -Planted  f  or  comparison 
May  6.  First  mess  July  25.  Plants  four  to 
five  feet  high,  two  ears  to  a  stalk,  larger  than 
Pedigree,  but  there  are  often  gaps  between 
the  rows.  Husks  green.  Ears  longer  than 
Pedigree.  Kernels  larger,  eight  rows,  not  so 
sweet. 

Two  Polaris  Potatoes?— One  lot  was 
received  from  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  and  planted 
April  15.  The  yield  in  our  rich  garden  soil 
was  13  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  786.50  bushels 
per  acre.  Best  five  weighed  two  pounds  one 
ounce.  There  were  four  hills  planted. 
Whole  number  57,  of  which  45  were  market¬ 
able.  Few  small,  few  very  large.  Uniform 
as  to  size,  medium  as  to  eyes  in  number  and 
prominence.  Yellowish-white  skin.  This  and 
Early  Puritan  as  received  from  Henderson, 
resemble  each  other.  The  one  might  well  be 
sold  for  the  other.  It  is  a  medium  early 
potato. 

Second. — Polaris  received  from  {he  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Four  pices  were  planted 
April  15.  The  yield  was  11%  pounds  or  at  the 
rate  of  680.62  bushels  per  acre.  Skin 
same  color  as  above.  Many  prongy 


tubers,  eyes  deeper  than  those  from 
Dr.  Hoskins.  There  were  38  tubers  in  all,  25 
marketable.  Irregular  in  shape.  Best  five, 
three  pounds  ten  ounces.  This  is  a  rather  late 
potato.  Eaten  February  14.  Flesh  nearly 
white,  fine-grained,  without  a  decided  fla¬ 
vor.  In  color  of  flesh  and  in  quality,  when 
cooked,  they  seem  to  be  the  same  as  Polaris 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  may 
he  that  a  later  growth  of  vines  caused  both 
the  irregularities  in  shape  and  difference  in 
the  time  of  maturity.  Early  Puritan  was 
cooked  the  same  day.  In  the  color  of  the 
flesh,  and  in  the  quality,  we  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  the  slightest  difference. 

Crown  Jewel. — Received  from  Johnson 
&  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  planted  Ap¬ 
ril  15— two  pieces.  It  is  said  to  be  a  self-seed¬ 
ling  of  the  Early  Ohio.  The  yield  was  six 
pounds  in  the  rich  garden  soil  plot,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  726  bushels  to  the  acre.  Best 
five,  one  pound  15  ounces.  Whole  number  29, 
of  which  24  were  marketable.  Whitish  skin, 
eyes  medium  as  to  number  and  prominence. 
Shape  variable,  oftenest  as  shown  in  our  il¬ 
lustration  from  nature,  Fig.  58.  This  is  an 
early  potato,  somewhat  earlier  than  Beauty 
of  Hebron — just  how  much  we  cannot  say. 
Eaten  January  18.  Flesh  nearly  white  and  of 
fair  quality. 


Benninger’s  Beauty.— From  W.  Bennin- 
ger,  Walnutport,  Pa.  Said  to  be  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Mammoth  Pearl  and  Blue  Victor. 
Four  pieces  were  planted.  The  yield  was  fair. 
Poor  shape,  streaked  buff  and  dark  purple. 
Rather  late.  f 

Taylor. — From  E.  D.  Putney,  Brentwood 
Nurseries,  Brentwood,  N.  Y.  (Sent  for  trial 
at  the  R.  N.  Y.’s  request).  Four  pieces  were 
planted  April  29.  The  yield  was  26%  pounds 
— one  of  the  largest  yields  ever  harvested  on 
the  plot.  It  is  at  the  rate  of  1,518.39  pounds 
to  the  acre.  The  shape  as  it  appears  from  last 
season’s  trial,  condemns  it.  It  is  too  long,  too 
pointed,  too  much  neck,  too  thin,  flat  or  nar¬ 
row.  Most  of  the  tubers  were  of  two  colors — 
not  streaked,  but  half  or  part  pink,  gradually 
running  into  buff.  Marketable,  68;  unmar¬ 
ketable,  41.  It  is  a  rather  late  variety. 

Fleming.— From  Thos.  J.  Knight,  Indus¬ 
try,  Pa,  Rather  late.  Of  the  Wall’s  Orange 
kind.  Small  vines.  Shapely,  flat-oval ;  solid 
purple  in  color.  Yield  small.  Should  be 
tried  in  a  drier  season. 

Early  Oak  Grove.— From  same.  Inter¬ 
mediate,  buff  skin,  ovate,  a  little  flattened. 
Eyes  rather  deep.  Nothing  remarkable  about 
it. 

Knight’s  Red  Mountain.— From  same. 
Late.  A  reddish  potato,  very  prongy,  as  if 
half  a  dozen  had  grown  together. 

Engle. — From  same.  Rather  late,  purp¬ 
lish,  fine  shape,  oblong,  stubby,  few  eyes. 
Color  between  buff  and  pink.  Five  pieces 
yielded  11%  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  544.50 


bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five  one  pound  10% 
ounces — 42  marketable,  22  small. 

Ohio,  Jr. — From  James  Vick.  Five  pieces 
(planted  April  15)  yielded  six  pounds,  or  at  the 
rate  of  363  bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five 
weighed  three  pounds.  Marketable,  13 — 
whole  number  15.  Resembles  the  Ohio  in 
color  and  shape.  It  is  early,  but  we  cannot 
say  how  early,  because  the  seed  pieces  were 
very  late  in  sprouting.  The  vines  grew  feebly 
as  if  injured.  We  do  not  consider  this  a  fair 
report. 

Red  Star  From  F.  M.  McCurdy,  Beach 
Grove,  Ind.  A  fair  yeld  of  potatoes  of  poor 
shape. 

A  Request. — Seedsmen  when  they  re¬ 
print  our  reports  will  do  us  the  justice  to 
state  that  the  potatoes  were  raised  in  a  gar¬ 
den  plot  specially  prepared  and  manured  for 
this  crop . 

THE  ALICE  AND  CATAWBA  COM¬ 
PARED. 

The  new  grape,  Alice,  is  likely  soon  to  be 
offered  for  sale,  and  the  following  comparison 
with  the  Catawba  may  aid  our  readers  in  esti¬ 
mating  its  value  so  far  as  the  fruit  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  two  grapes  are  at  once  alike  and 
strikingly  unlike.  In  flavor  they  are  so  near¬ 
ly  alike  that  either  may  be  eaten  after  the 
other  without  disparagement  to  either.  The 
pulp  is  about  the  same.  In  10  grapes  of  the 
Catawba  we  find  28  seeds;  in  10  of  the  Alice 
20, of  about  the  same  size.  The  size  of  berries, 
the  skin  and  color  of  the  Catawba  are  famil¬ 
iar  to  all.  Iu  size  there  is  little  difference. 
The  color  of  the  Alice  is  a  light  or  amber  red 
with  a  lilac  bloom,  much  like  that  of  Diana. 
The  skin  is  firm  and  thick. 

Now  the  popularity  of  this  new  grape  Alice 
will,  as  it  seems  to  us,  depend  upon  two  things: 
First,  its  keeping  qualities:  second,  its  adapt¬ 
ability  to  many  soils  and  climates.  As  to  the 
keeping  qualities,  there  seems  no  room  for 
question.  How  well  it  will  succeed  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country  can  be  determined 
only  by  trial.  Judging  by  its  growth  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  during  a  single  season,  it  pro¬ 
mises  well  iu  this"  respect.  As  has  already 
been  stated,  we  received  on  October  27, 
from  the  originator,  Mr.  Ward  D.  Gunn, 
of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  bunch  weighing  12 
ouuces.  The  berries  were  all  perfect  and  the 
bunch  heavily  shouldered.  A  portrait  of  a 
medium-sized  buuch  of  this  grape  appeared 
in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  15,  1887. 

THRASHING  CORN. 

About  three  years  ago  the  Rural  ex¬ 
plained  the  process  of  running  corn,  stalks  and 
all,  through  an  ordinary  thrashing  machine 
Since  then,  many  agricultural  papers  East 
and  West,  have  printed  numerous  letters  from 
correspondents  most  of  whom  have  advocated 
the  process,  which  is  now  becoming  quite  geu- 
eral  in  many  sections.  The  Rural  is  first  in 
the  field  with  an  illustration  of  the  thrashed 
fodder  (see  Fig.  57).  The  sample  from  which 
our  illustration  is  made  was  taken  just  as  it 
came  from  the  thrashing  machine.  The  stock 
feeder  can  readily  see  how  greatly  this  hand¬ 
ful  of  fodder  has  been  improved  in  mechani¬ 
cal  condition  by  its  passage  through  the 
thrasher.  Even  if  the  stock  will  not  eat  it 
more  readily,  it  is  iu  excellent  condition  for 
bedding  and  will  mix  well  with  the  manure. 
We  have  stated  several  times  that  this  system 
of  preparing  corn  fodder,  ranks  with  the  silo 
as  a  measure  of  economy.  Nothing  has  oc¬ 
curred  yet  to  change  that  opinion.  The  corn 
and  stalks  must  be  perfectly  dry  in  order  to 
give  the  best  results.  It  is  probable  that  the 
extended  adoption  of  this  practice  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  present  methods  of  keeping  shelled 
corn  and  corn  fodder.  The  old-time  corn  crib 
will  have  to  be  improved  upon  and  a  new 
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place  will  have  to  be  provided  for  the  fodder. 
One  curious  fact  about  the  practice  is  devel¬ 
oped. — The  manufacturers  of  thrashing  ma¬ 
chines  never  knew  what  their  implements 
could  do  until  farmers  showed  them.  It  was 
much  like  the  veterinarians  allowing  the  “dis¬ 
covery  of  dehorning”  to  be  made  by  farmers. 
Now  that  corn  thrashing  is  becoming  so  pop¬ 
ular  it  is  probable  that  manufacturers  of 
thrashers  will  bring  out  a  machine  better 
suited  to  the  work  than  those  now  used.  The 
following  notes,  selected  from  a  great  number 
of  letters  received  from  those  who  practice 
corn-thrashing,  will  be  interesting. 


from  h.  cox. 


The  method  of  preparing  corn-fodder  by 
thrashing  was  begun  here  some  three  or  four 
years  ago  and  has  gradually  been  more  widely 
adopted.  I  find  that  about  200  acres  of  stalks 
(with  and  without  the  corn)  have  been 
thrashed  within  two  miles  of  my  place. 


Cost  per  day  for  machine . §12.00 

Eight  men  at  §1 .  8.00 

Wood .  2.00 


Board  of  12  men  for  one  day -  3.00 

§25.00 

Quantity  thrashed  30  acres. 

In  some  places  more  men  might  be  needed, 
but  if  everything  was  in  good  shape  for  the 
work  the  above  number  would  be  enough.  I 
have  said  nothing  about  teams,  as  corn¬ 
thrashing  time  is  a  time  of  leisure  and  horses 
are  better  doing  that  than  nothing.  A  few 
miles  south  of  us  the  machine  owners  are 
charging  §10  per  day.  They  seem  perfectly 
willing  to  do  the  work. 

The  changes  in  the  machines  are  as  follows: 
Leave  only  one  row  of  teeth  in  the  concave, 
and  if  all  the  corn  is  in  the  fodder  remove 
enough  of  the  cylinder  teeth  so  as  not  to  cut 
the  grain — that  is,  if  it  is  thought  best  not  to 
cut;  the  advisability  of  doing  so  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  proportion  of  grain  to  the 
fodder. 

There  is  no  trouble  in  saving  the  fodder  if 
it  is  in  proper  condition  for  housing,  and  if 
the  corn  is  somewhat  damp  with  slight  atten¬ 
tion  it  will  turn  out  all  right.  I  would  advise 
to  thrash  with  the  stalks  what'  graiii.  one 
wants  to  feed  for  the  winter  months,  and  if 
each  grain  were  broken  once  or  twice  it  would 
please  many.  Feeding  the  stalks  into  the 
machine  butts  first,  if  they  are  held  slightly 
as  they  go  in,  will  tear  them  more  thoroughly 
than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  We  use 
a  separator  that  has  seen  its  best  days  for 
thrashing  small  grains. 

Of  course,  there  are  farmers  who  will  do 
this  work  too  early  in  the  season,  and  then 
condemn  the  whole  business.  Where  the  task 
of  husking  corn  by  hand  is  taken  out  of  a 
farmer’s  life,  it  leaves  a  wide  gap  to  be  filled 
by  something  else. 

Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 


FROM  G.  A.  HOSKINS. 


The  way  I  came  to  thrash  fodder  corn  was 
as  follows:  I  was  thrashing  oats  with  the  two- 
horse  thrashing  machine,  made  by  A.  W. 
Gray’s  Sons,  and  had  just  got  the  last  of  them 
done  and  we  were  about  to  take  the  horses  out 
of  the  power,  when,  looking  back  on  the  barn 
floor,  I  saw  a  few  bunches  of  unhusked  corn, 
and  remarked  to  my  men  that  I  would  see 
how  the  machine  would  work  in  corn.  So  I 
started  the  horses  again  and  put  the  corn 
through,  getting  about  a  bushel  of  shelled 
corn  nicely  cleaned.  I  found  the  fodder  wps 
stripped  and  broken  up  nearly  as  well  as  if  it 
had  been  run  through  a  shredder,  and  I  could 
find  no  corn  left  on  any  of  the  pieces  of  cob. 

My  work  was  badly  behind  on  account  of 
building,  and  nearly  all  my  corn  was  still  in 
the  field  and  not  cut,  and  on  account  of 
stormy  weather  I  was  unable  to  cut  and  get  it 
in  in  the  usual  way,  so  I  went  to  work  at  it, 
cutting  it  up  and  putting  it  on  my  wagon  and 
hauling  it  directly  to  the  barn  and  putting  it 
all  through  the  thrasher.  I  found  I  could 
thrash  20  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  and  the  fod¬ 
der  was  left  in  better  shape  to  feed.  In  fact, 
I  would  as  soon  have  the  fodder  cut  in  that 
way  as  to  have  it  cut  in  a  regular  fodder  cut¬ 
ter  for  stock.  On  account  of  the  corn  being 
so  damp  and  soft,  some  of  the  kernels  were 
cracked;  but  with  dry  corn  and  a  concave  for 
the  machine  adapted  for  the  purpose,  I  think 
no  amount  of  any  consequence  would  be 
broken. 

The  only  difficulty  is  in  curing  the  corn 
after  it  has  been  thrashed; but  I  shall  build  a 
crib  for  next  year  with  that  especial  object  in 
view,  and  then  I  feel  sure  I  shall  have  no 
trouble  on  that  score,  and  can  get  my  corn 
out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  by  the  old  prac¬ 
tice  and  more  cheaply.  I  can  thrash  it  cheap¬ 
er  than  I  can  husk  it,  and  the  fodder  is  worth 
enough  more  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  thrash¬ 
ing  it. 

Rutland  Co.,  Vt. 


PREMIUM  YIELDS  IN  1845. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  premium 
yields  of  corn,  oats,  carrots,  beets  and  turnips 
made  by  certain  farmers  of  Long  Island,  N. 
Y.,  during  the  season  of  1845.  The  premiums 
were  offered  by  an  agricultural  society  of 
those  days,  the  name  of  which  our  written 
record  does  not  tell  us. 

Corn.  —  Thomas  K.  Young,  Oyster  Bay, 
Queens  Co.,  for  the  best  acre  of  corn,  viz.; 
122  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  premium  §5.  Geo. 
Hewlett,  of  Rockaway,  second  best,  120% 
bushels.  Peter  T.  Hewlett,  Rockaway,  third 
best,  67%  bushels. 

Oats. — Daniel  K.  Young,  Oyster  Bay,  for 
the  best  crop,  being  79  bushels  per  acre.  Pre¬ 
mium  a  silver  medal.  Thomas  F.  Young,  of 
Oyster  Bay,  for  second  best  crop,  66  bushels 
per  acre.  Premium  §3. 

Carrots. — Daniel  K.  Young  for  the  best 
crop  of  carrots,  281  bushels  from  one-quarter 
of  an  acre.  William  Ketchum,  of  Jericho, 
for  the  second  best  crop  of  62  bushels  from 
one-quarter  of  an  acre  at  an  expense  of  §10. 

Beets— Daniel  K.  Young,  of  Oyster  Bay, 
for  the  best  crop,  being  193  bushels  from  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre. 

Turnips. — William  Ketchum,  of  Jericho) 
for  the  best  crop,  being  134%  bushels  from 
one-quarter  of  an  acre  at  an  expense  of  §15.15. 

THE  BRAZILIAN  FLOUR  CORN. 


H.  l.  wysor. 


Gross  exaggeration  in  advertisements  de¬ 
nounced ;  the  real  merits  of  Brazilian 
Flour  Corn  render  its  introducers'  exag¬ 
gerations  needless;  it  makes  good  ucorn ” 
flour\but  not  wheat  flour;  in  suitable  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil  it  is  unequaled  as  a  forage 
plant ;  requires  120  days  to  mature  even  in 
Southwestern  Virginia ;  suitable  for  the 
South  only  with  certainty. 

If  a  habit  of  gross  exaggeration — not  to  use 
a  harsher  expression— be  any  bar  to  getting 
to  heaven,  many  of  our  seedsmen  will  get 
there  only  by  the  grace  of  God.  That  a  man 
who  honestly  believes  that  he  has  produced  or 
has  in  his  possession  for  sale  something  un¬ 
commonly  useful  or  valuable  should  some¬ 
what  exaggerate  its  importance,  even  though 
he  might  be  quite  mistaken  as  to  its  merits,  is 
perfectly  natural  and  no  doubt  excusable;  but 
when,  in  order  to  induce  people  to  buy,  he 
does  not  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  truth 
as  he  knows  it  or  ought  to  know  it,  and  goes 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  or,  per. 
haps,  possibility,  that  is  altogether  another 
thiug  and  not  at  all  permissible. 

Of  the  numerous  cases  which  might  be 
mentioned  where  exaggeration  has  been 
carried  entirely  too  tar,  the  so-called  Brazil¬ 
ian  Flour  Corn  is  a  recent  example.  This 
variety,  notwithstanding  the  Rural’s  un¬ 
favorable  opinion  of  it,  has,  in  a  climate  to 
which  it  is  adapted,  merits  enough  of  its 
own  not  to  need  to  lay  claim  to  those  which 
more  properly  belong  to  auother  and  quite  a 
different  plant.  The  seedsman  who  in  the 
spring  of  1836  claimed  to  be  its  introducer 
(although  it  had  been  known  in  the  South 
several  years  before  as  Clark’s  Flour  Corn) 
alleged  that  it  made  as  good  bread,  pies,  bis¬ 
cuits,  etc.,  as  the  best  wheat  flour,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  that  some  people  preferred  it  to  the 
latter.  His  enthusiasm  this  year  has  to 
some  extent  cooled  down,  as,  though  he  still 
makes  the  above  statement  more  moderately, 
he  admits  that  the  corn  will  be  more  valu¬ 
able  in  the  South,  w'here  corn  bread  is  prin¬ 
cipally  used,  of  which  it  makes  a  superior 
article.  It  does,  too,  make  flour  (and  so,  for 
that  matter*  do  other  varieties  of  field 
corn  when  ground  and  bolted  like 
wheat);  but,  then,  all  the  same,  it  is 
corn  flour.  The  statements  which  have 
been  made  would  lead  people  to  suppose  that 
this  flour  was  unuistinguishable  from  that  of 
wheat.  The  Brazilian  Corn,  from  the  soft  and 
starch y  nature  of  its  grain,  grinds  much  finer, 
with  less  grit,  bolts  more  readily,  and  the 
corny  taste  is  much  less  pronounced  than  in 
other  corns,  though  the  flour  has  not  the 
toughness  or  glutinous  nature  of  wheat  flour. 
Biscuits  made  from  it  are,  while  hot,  very 
agreeable  to  the  taste;  when  cold,  though 
still  very  good,  the  corn  smell  and  taste  be¬ 
come  more  distinct.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
have  proved  a  god-send  to  Southern  house¬ 
wives  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  when 
they  were  so  hard  beset  to  find  a  substitute 
for  wheat,  which  had  become  almost  unob¬ 
tainable,  that  they  used  buckwheat  flour  out 
of  which  to  make  pies  and  cakes.  They  had 
previously  tried  flour  from  common  field  corn, 
but  it  had  the  unfortunate  habit  of  cracking 
open  in  every  direction  when  baked. 

As  a  forage  and  fodder  plant  the  Brazilian 
corn  is  unequaled.  No  other,  whether  flint 
or  dent,  can  approach  it.  When  intended, 
however,  to  be  grown  for  grain,  its  habit  of 
profuse  suckering  is  extremely  objectionable. 


To  remove  these  suckers  twice  at  least,  over 
a  large  area  would  be  a  task  to  give  one  a 
back- ache  which  he  would  not  soon  forget. 
As  a  corn  to  be  fed  to  cattle  in  the  fodder 
without  husking,  as  is  usually  done  in  South¬ 
western  Virginia,  it  would  be  invaluable,  the 
ears  being  many  and  small  and  so  soft  as  to 
be  easily  crushed  by  animals  of  all  kinds. 

The  writer,  with  a  view  to  testing  it  in 
every  way,  planted  half  an  acre  of  it.  His 
intention  was  to  have  but  one  stalk  in  each 
hill,  eighteen  inches  apart,  but  finding,  after 
it  came  up,  that  the  hills  were  nearly  two 
feet  apart,  he  left  two  stalks  and  allowed  the 
suckers  to  grow.  As  a  consequence,  the  plot 
became  more  like  a  cane-brake  than  a  corn 
field,  but  the  yield  of  fodder  was  immense. 
Of  grain  the  produce  was  comparatively 
light — about  50  bushels  per  acre — the  stalks, 
including  suckers,  averaging  two  ears.  It  re¬ 
quires  120  days  to  mature — the  “introducer” 
now  says  110 — and,  on  account  of  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  grain,  it  should  not  be  cut  until  it 
is  thoroughly  ripe  and  the  weather  is  cool, 
otherwise  it  will  spoil  in  the  shock.  It  will 
not  mature  here  very  far  away  from  the 
larger  streams,  nor  on  any  but  warm  or 
alluvial  soils.  In  parts  of  Virginia,  and 
north  of  it,  therefore,  it  could  be  planted 
with  safety  only  in  spots,  so  to  speak.  To 
show  how  little  the  fact  that  any  given  va¬ 
riety  of  corn  may  succeed  at  a  certain  point 
is  any  indication  of  its  succeeding  elsewhere 
in  even  the  same  county,  the  writer  may  men¬ 
tion  that  the  season  on  his  own  farm,  lying 
on  a  large  stream,  is  from  two  to  three  weeks 
longer  than  it  is  a  mile  or  more  further  north. 
A  frost  occurring  last  fall  the  last  day  of 
September  caught  over  half  the  corn  in  this 
part  of  the  State  uncut,  though  it  only  injured 
the  fodder,  while  on  the  farm  mentioned 
fodder  corn  planted  on  July  15th  was  still 
green  October  15th. 

Pulaski  Co.,  Va. 


A  FEW  REFLECTIONS  ON  CORN 
RAISING. 

Doubling  the  crop  possible  simply  by  wiser 
cultivation ;  preparation  of  the  seed-bed 
better  than  cultivation  of  the  growing  crop\ 
when  and  how  to  cultivate ;  much  and  deep 
cultivation  injurious ;  no  root-pruning; 
how  to  grow  a  big  crop. 

The  corn  crop  of  this  country  can  be  dou¬ 
bled  without  increasing  the  amount  of  fertil¬ 
izers  at  present  used,  or  the  acreage.  This 
statement  will  doubtless  be  questioned  by  a 
large  number  of  intelligent  farmers.  There 
is  no  other  crop  in  the  United  States  about 
the  cultivation  of  which  there  is  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion,  or  the  best  way  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  which  is  so  little  understood.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  farmers  who  grow  corn  at  all 
cultivate  it  either  too  much  or  improperly. 
By  cultivation  I  mean  the  work  given  to  the 
crop  after  it  is  up  and  growing,  and  not  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting.  Corn 
requires  but  comparatively  little  cultivation 
if  the  soil  has  been  properly  prepared  before¬ 
hand  ;  and  whatever  work  it  receives  should 
be  given  when  the  crop  is  quite  young.  Thor- 
oughlj"  breaking  and  pulverizing  the  soil  are 
the  most  important  considerations.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  corn  is 
cleverly  up  with  either  a  harrow  or  cultiva¬ 
tor,  and  the  work  should  be  continued  until 
the  crop  is  laid  by.  If  the  corn  is  planted  in 
checks,  one  good  plowing  each  way  will  se¬ 
cure  a  good  crop,  other  conditions  being  fa¬ 
vorable.  It  should  be  laid  by  before  it  is 
knee-high,  and  the  last  plowing  should  be  very 
shallow.  A  turning  plow  should  never  go  in 
a  corn-field  after  the  crop  is  planted.  The 
modern  one-horse  turning  plow  has  destroyed 
millions  of  bushels  of  corn,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  long-shank  double-shovel.  The 
turning-plow  leaves  the  field  in  ridges,  while 
level  culture  is  the  proper  thing.  The  double¬ 
shovel  will  go  too  deep  in  spite  of  the  plow¬ 
man,  and  mutilate  the  young  lateral  corn 
roots.  Every  time  these  roots  are  bruised  or 
broken  the  corn  is  damaged.  Root-pruning  is 
an  advantage  to  a  barren  fruit  tree,  but  it 
should  not  be  practiced  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
corn  crop. 

To  grow  corn  successfully,  make  the  soil 
fertile  if  not  already  so  ;  break  deep;  pulver¬ 
ize  thoroughly;  run  a  drag  over  it  and  let  it 
take  a  rain  or  two.  Re-break  it  not  quite  so 
deep  ;  harrow  again;  theu  run  a  drag  over  it 
to  make  it  smooth.  Lay  it  off  3%  to  4%  feet 
each  way.  Plant  good,  sound  corn.  Begin 
to  cultivate  early,  and  quit  early.  Do  not  be 
too  impatient  to  plant.  Better  to  wait  until 
the  ground  gets  warm.  If  you  plant  too 
early  the  corn  will  make  a  slow  start;  the 
stalks  will  get  hard  and  the  crop  will  never  do 
so  well:  besides,  the  grass  or  weeds  may  get 
ahead  of  the  corn.  Put  the  turning-plow 
and  double-shovel  under  the  tool-shed  as  soon 
as  the  corn  is  planted,  and  use  the  cultivator 
and  a  one-horse  harrow  with  short  teeth. 


In  breaking  the  land,  a  good  coat  of  young 
grass  and  weeds  will  be  turned  under,  and 
millions  of  seeds  just  germinating  wiil  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  thus  making  the  labor  of  cultivation 
much  less. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  throw  up  a  big  ridge  next 
to  the  corn  to  keep  it  from  being  blown  down. 
The  roots  hold  up  the  corn.  Just  as  well  pile 
soil  around  a  fruit  tree  to  keep  it  from  being 
blown  down.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  plow  corn 
deep  when  it  is  silking,  during  a  drought,  to 
bring  up  the  moisture.  The  plowing  is  a  ser¬ 
ious  injury.  If  the  soil  has  been  properly  pre¬ 
pared  the  moisture  will  be  brought  up  by  cap¬ 
illary  attraction.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  undertake^ 
by  five  or  siz  plowings  in  a  field  of  growing 
corn,  to  do  the  work  that  ought  to  have  been 
done  before  planting.  a.  b.  coleman. 

Caldwell  Co.  Ky. 


NOTES  ON  CORN  CULTURE. 

IN  ALABAMA. 

In  a  competitive  trial  in  this  neighborhood 
a  few  years  ago  for  the  largest  yield  of  corn 
to  the  acre  on  any  kind  of  land,  the  first  prize 
was  taken  by  a  yield  of  80  bushels  upon  bot¬ 
tom  land  without  any  fertilizing.  The  soil, 
which  was  a  creek  bottom,  was  well  broken 
with  a  two-horse  plow;  the  rows  were  laid  off 
four  feet  wide,  and  the  corn  was  drilled  and 
thinned  to  18  inches  in  the  row.  It  was  kept 
perfectly  clean  by  frequent  and  shallow  cul¬ 
tivation,  no  manure  being  used  at  any  time 
in  its  culture.  The  season  was  very  favora¬ 
ble.  The  fodder  was  pulled  and  cured  for  feed 
as  is  the  universal  custom  here. 

If  I  wished  to  duplicate  or  increase  the  crop 
for  1888,  I  would  select  a  good  creek  bottom 
of  alluvial  soil,  plow  deep  and  early,  cross- 
plowing  again  before  planting.  Lay  off  rows 
four  feet  wide  and  sow  200  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  in  the  drill  with  the  corn  at  the 
second  plowing;  thin  out  to  15  inches  in  the 
row  and  apply  100  pounds  of  superphosphate 
in  the  furrow  next  to  the  corn.  I  would  give 
two  more  applications  of  75  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  at  the  successive  plowings.  The 
crop  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  by  frequent 
cultivation  every  10  or  15  days — shallow  after 
first  plowing.  Fodder  should  not  be  pulled 
until  it  begins  to  burn.  E.  A.  B. 

Talledega,  Ala. 


IN  NEW  YORK. 

We  are  not  in  the  corn  belt,  yet  some  very 
good  corn  crops  have  been  raised  in  this 
vicinity.  I  once  knew  a  small  farmer  who 
had  one  acre  of  clover  sod  he  desired  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  corn.  He  drew  20  two-horse  wagon 
loads  of  stable  manure  upon  the  land  and 
spread  it  soon  after  the  snow  went  off.  He 
left  it  until  the  clover  was  about  10  inches 
high,  when  he  plowed  this  piece  six  inches 
deep.  It  was  a  gravelly -loam  soil.  The  next 
day  he  harrowed  it  until  it  was  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  He  planted  it  with  the  12-rowed 
Dutton  corn  3%  feet  apart  one  way  and  two 
feet  the  other,  two  kernels  in  a  hill.  Before 
it  was  up  he  put  a  handful  of  wood  ashes 
upon  each  hill. 

Just  as  the  stalks  began  to  prick  through 
the  ground  he  gave  it  a  good  harrowing  with 
a  winged  32-tooth  harrow.  One  week  later 
he  gave  it  about  a  teaspoonful  of  land  plaster 
to  the  hill,  and  cultivated  and  hoed  it.  Twice 
a  week,  when  the  weather  would  permit,  be 
went  through  it  with  the  cultivator  as  close  to 
the  corn  as  possible, and  when  it  was  six  inches 
high  he  gave  it  another  coat  of  land  plaster. 
The  cultivator  was  used  every  week  until  the 
corn  was  so  large  the  leaves  could  be  tied 
over  a  man’s  head.  It  was  hoed  three  times — 
level  culture.  As  soon  as  nicely  glazed  it  was 
cut  at  the  roots  and  stooked  up.  When  dry 
it  was  husked,  and  the  result  was  150  bushels 
of  ears  of  sound  corn  from  the  acre.  The 
next  spring  this  piece  was  plowed  eight  inches 
deep  and  sown  to  spring  wheat  and  seeded  to 
clover,  using  20  pounds  of  clover  seed.  This 
rotation  continued  for  over  20  years,  and  the 
crops  both  of  corn  and  wheat  were  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

The  Yellow  Dutton,  KiugPhillip  and  Angel 
of  Midnight  are  all  well  adapted  to  our 
climate  and  I  am  persuaded  the  Rural  hy¬ 
bridized  corn  will  stand  well  up  among  the 
best  of  them.  Last  season  it  ripened  at  least 
one  week  ahead  of  either.  Were  I  to  make  a 
special  effort  at  a  large  yield  of  corn,  I  would 
secure  a  gravellv  loam  soil,  manure  in  the 
fall  with  at  least  25  loads  of  good  stable 
manure,  and  leave  it  until  spring;  then  plow 
perfectly  at  least  six  inches  deep,  cultivate 
until  the  soil  is  perfectly  fine  and  smooth.  I 
would  then  plant  12-rowed  Dutton  corn  3 % 
feet  by  two,  two  kernels  in  a  hill,  using  about 
half  an  ounce  of  phosphate  to  the  hill.  I 
would  cover  this  and  then  drop  and  cover  the 
corn.  Then  I  would  use  a  light  land  roller, 
and  as  soon  as  the  stalks  appeared  I  would  har¬ 
row  until  all  weeds  were  destroyed.  I  would 
give  level  culture,  keeping  the  cultivator  and 
hoe  going  each  week  enough  to  keep  all  weeds 
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subdued  and  the  soil  loose  uutil  the  crop 
began  to  shove  tassels,  and  then  I  would  leave 
it  until  it  matui’ed,  being  sure  to  cut  it  at  the 
roots  as  soon  as  ripe  or  glazed,  and  stook  up 
with  about  20  hills  to  a  stook.  The  usual  aver¬ 
age  of  corn  for  this  immediate  vicinity  will 
run  not  far  from  80  bushels  of  ears  to  the 
acre;  that  is,  in  good  corn  years. 

Fluvanna,  N.  Y.  h.  a.  w.  } 

IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

My  accounts  show  that  my  corn  crop  sold 
and  fed  to  stock  amounts  to  just  about  $35  per 
acre.  This  is  far  above  the  average  for  this 
State.  I  have  failed  of  a  crop  but  once  in  18 
years.  My  first  effort  is  to  get  a  good,  uni¬ 
form  stand  of  plants.  I  notice  that  missing 
hills  that  are  replanted  rarely  make  much 
more  than  fodder.  I  select  a  piece  of  sod 
laud,  plow  it  carefully  about  as  deep  as  the 
top  soil  runs,  and  the  flatter  I  can  turn  it  over 
the  better  I  like  it.  My  object  in  this  is  to 
get  the  sod  all  under,  so  as  to  feed  the  crop  at 
the  time  of  setting  the  ears.  I  theu  roll  the 
ground  and  commence  to  pulverize  with  har¬ 
row  aud  cultivator  and  keep  at  it  until  I  get 
the  soil  well  Sued  down.  The  ground  is  now 
ready  for  planting,  after  it  has  been  marked 
out  with  a  furrowing  machine.  Good,  sound 
seed  is,  of  course,  necessary.  Many  planters 
want  a  “starter”  in  the  hill.  I  don’t.  I  killed 
a  crop  with  a  “starter,”  and  now  all  I  want  to 
do  is  to  soak  the  seed  in  a  solution  of  fresh 
cow  manure  and  soot.  I  use  my  manure  all 
in  the  form  of  compost,  with  some  fertilizer 
mixed  in  the  heap.  This  manure  is  scattered 
over  the  seed  and  the  earth  is  brushed  or 
raked  over  it.  With  this  plan  I  never  fail  to 
get  a  good  stand.  Those  who  try  it  will  never 
go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  putting  the  manure 
under  the  seed. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  is  nicely  up  I  start  the 
cultivator  and  keep  it  going  at  intervals  un¬ 
til  the  ears  are  well  set,  when  I  stop  cultivat¬ 
ing.  I  used  to  plow  corn  like  others,  but  for 
the  last  ten  years  I  have  used  nothing  but  the 
cultivator.  It  works  the  ground  better  than 
the  plow  and  quite  deep  enough.  My  reason  for 
planting  as  I  do,  is  simply  this  :  While  corn  is 
a  large  seed  it  has  one  of  the  teuderest  of 
germs,  and  if  there  is  anything  to  interfere 
with  its  sending  its  tap-root  deep  into  the 
fresh  earth,  it  is  not  likely  to  make  a  good 
plant  or  produce  a  good  ear.  Corn  planted 
in  this  way  sends  its  roots  deeper  in  the  earth , 
stands  the  drought  better,  aud  is  able  to  re¬ 
sist  much  better  the  storms  of  rain  and  wind. 
Kingston,  N,  J.  j.  p. 

FODDER  CORK. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


<S 'tow ell's  Evergreen  for  summer  and  fall 
feeding;  common  yellow  corn  for  cured 
winter  feed;  when  and  how  to  plant;  when 
to  cut;  experiments  in  planting  at  various 
distances  apart.;  corn  fodder  more  profit¬ 
able  than  hay  for  stock  feed;  increased 
appreciation  of  its  value. 

One  of  the  Rural  subscribers  at  Camden, 
Delaware,  asks  some  questions  about  growing 
fodder  corn  or  corn  for  fodder.  He  writes: 
“I  usually  have  a  good  many  vacant  nooks 
aud  corners  about  July,  which  I  want  to  have 
produce  cow-feed;  what  is  the  best  crop  and 
how  shall  I  manage  it?  Will  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green  Corn,  planted  July  1st, do  to  cut  up  and 
stook  for  winter-feeding,  or  is  it  better  to 
plant  the  common  yellow  corn  in  May  for  this 
purpose?  Stowell’s  corn  costs  $3  per  bushel, 
common  corn  60  cents.  Is  one  grain  to  each 
four  inches  too  thick  to  plant?” 

For  25  years  past  I  have  fed  every  winter 
at  least  four  times  as  much  fodder  as  hay,  and 
every  year  adds  to  my  appreciation  of  its 
value.  I  am  wintering  12  head  of  cattle  and 
horses  on  corn  fodder  this  season,  and  I 
never  had  stock  do  better  or  keep  in  finer 
condition.  For  summer  aud  fall  feeding, 
especially  for  milch  cows,  I  prefer  Stowell’s 
Evergreen  to  any  other  variety,  and  I  plant 
all  vacaut  spots  in  June  and  July  with  this 
corn.  That  planted  before  July  4th  makes 
roasting  ears  and  is  often  quite  profitable; 
but  it  all  pays  for  the  cattle.  For  winter 
feeding,  if  to  be  cured,  I  much  prefer  the  field 
corn  and  early  planting.  If  the  Stowell’s 
Evergreen  Corn  is  cut  when  the  fodder  is  in 
the  best  condition,  the  ears  are  sure  to  mold, 
and  if  left  to  stand  uutil  the  ears  are  ripe 
enough  to  keep,  the  fodder  has  passed  its 
prime.  The  yellow  field  corn,  however,  will 
ripen  the  ears  while  the  stalks  arc  still  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  and  can  be  thoroughly 
cured  with  almost  no  risk. 

I  think  one  grain  to  each  four  inches  of  row 
is  a  little  too  thick  for  profitable  planting, 
io  make  the  best  fodder,  each  stalk  should 
have  room  to  grow  so  as  to  develop  perfectly 
and  form  an  ear.  The  ears  need  not  be 
huge,  and  if  the  fodder  is  to  be  fed  without 
husking  it  is  better  that  they  should  not  be; 


but  the  stalks  will  not  develop  their  best  qual¬ 
ities  if  crowded  so  that  the  ears  do  not  form. 
I  believe  that  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart 
and  one  stalk  to  each  six  inches  of  drill  will 
give  the  best  and  most  profitable  yield  of 
fodder. 

I  have  watched  with  great  interest  a  series 
of  experiments,  begun  six  years  or  more  ago, 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  in  which 
some  20  plots  of  corn  have  been  planted  each 
year  at  different  distances  apart.  In  all  years 
when  there  was  an  average  amount  of  rain 
at  earing  time  the  corn  planted  one  stalk  to 
each  six  inches  of  row,  with  rows  three  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  made  about  as  much  grain  as 
that  planted  in  the  ordinary  way,  which  gives 
about  half  as  many  stalks,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  the  yield  was  greater.  From  50  to 
60,  and  in  one  instance  over  80,  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  were  grown.  The  yield  of 
cured  fodder  per  acre  in  the  most  favorable 
year  from  this  thick  planting  was  a  little 
over  five  tons,  after  the  ears  had  been 
husked,  and  reducing  the  60  bushels  of  corn- 
70  pounds  to  the  bushel — to  pounds,  a  little 
over  two  tons  of  corn,  making  a  total  cured 
product  of  over  seven  tens  to  the  acre. 
This  yield  was  exceptional,  as  the  season  was 
very  favorable;  but  in  four  years  out  of  five 
the  average  yield  of  stalks  and  corn  was  five 
tons  per  acre,  or,  putting  in  the  year  of 
severe  drought  to  balance  against  the  year 
when  seven  tons  were  grown,  the  average 
yield  was  four  and  two- fifths  tons  per  acre  of 
corn  and  fodder.  I  consider  this  feed  superior 
to  bay,  as  the  amount  of  corn  in  it  makes  it 
a  stronger  and  better-balanced  ration  than 
hay,  and  the  yield  is  more  than  double  that  of 
the  average  hay  crop. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  our  farmers 
have  been  so  slow  in  learning  the  value  of 
corn  fodder  and  the  best  methods  of  handling 
it.  Millions  of  acres  of  it  are  yet  absolutely 
wasted  each  year,  and  on  mauy  farms  worse 
than  wasted ;  for  the  land  is  damaged  in  pas¬ 
turing  the  stalks  twice  what  they  are  worth. 
It  is  gratifying  to  notice,  however,  that  the 
farmers  are  being  educated  rapidly  in  this 
matter,  and  that  there  are  large  accessions 
each  year  to  the  numbers  of  those  who  value 
and  carefully  save  and  wisely  use  corn  fodder. 
The  thi-ashing  machines  are  beginning  now 
either  to  thrash  the  corn  or  shred  the  fodder 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in  the  near  future 
most  of  our  fodder  will  be  run  through  the 
thrasher  and  handled  like  hay,  or  else  will  be 
cut  up  and  preserved  in  the  silo. 

LISTING  CORN. 

PROFESSOR  J.  W.  SANBORN. 


I  have  had  no  experience  with  listing  corn 
and  hence  can  only  reason  upon  the  subject 
in  the  abstract,  which  I  dislike  to  do  for  pub¬ 
lic  use.  I  see  no  sound  reason  for  the  practice, 
and  in  fact  no  reason  save  economy,  and 
economy  in  tillage  has  already  been  carried 
too  far.  A  few  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
tillage  are  the  most  complete  separation  of 
the  particles  of  soiMield  together  by  adhesion, 
that  it  is  practicably  possible  to  get,  in  order 
to  favor  root  development  and  easy  after  til¬ 
lage;  the  lightening  and  opening  of  the  soil  to 
the  air  in  order  to  facilitate  soil  disintegra¬ 
tion.  and  that  even  mechanical  division  of  the 
soil  that  favors  an  equable  diffusion  of  moist¬ 
ure,  air,  and  heat  in  the  soil  and  yet  admits 
after  surface  tillage  in  a  manner  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  conserve  soil  moisture. 

Listing  answers  neither  purpose.  It  cuts  a 
drill-mark  out  of  compact  ground,  leaving 
the  surrounding  soil  compact  against  the 
movements  of  both  air  and  moisture  ;  while 
in  case  of  too  much  rain  this  excavation  re¬ 
ceives  an  overdose  of  water.  A  loose  ridge 
of  earth  is  rolled  up  to  dry  out.  It  is  true 
that  after  cultivation  between  the  rows  partly 
overcomes  this  trouble  ;  but  only  partly  over¬ 
comes  it.  If  it  is  plowed  out,  corn  roots  are 
cut,  and  the  land  is  ridged  for  rapid  drying 
out.  The  plow  for  corn  tillage  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion.  The  lister  always  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  makeshift  device  to  enable  the  easy 
prosecution  of  a  type  of  farming  that  is 
makeshift  in  character,  with  little  to  com¬ 
mend  it.  If  the  lister  is  a  good  implement, 
then  our  philosophy  of  tillage  will  have  to  be 
recast,  and  the  new  system  will  have  for  its 
motto  “  How  not  to  till.” 

In  the  above  remarks,  I  have  confined  my 
views  to  the  common  practice  of  listing  with¬ 
out  previous  plowing,  and  only  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  an  opinion.  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  opinions  unsupported  by  accurate  obser¬ 
vation  have  but  little  value  in  so  complex 
a  business  as  agriculture.  Those  who  use 
listers  often  claim  good  results.  For  the 
above  reason  I  would  not  accept  the  loose  ob¬ 
servation  of  those  who  desire  to  justify  the 
practice,  as  conclusive. 


oat  crop.  It  is  the  third  cereal  of  importance 
in  the  United  States.  The  figures  for  1880 
were,  corn  1,754,861,535  bushels;  wheat,  459,- 
479,505;  oats,  407,858,999.  Oats  vary  less  in 
price  from  year  to  year  than  any  other  grain, 
yet  they  are  the  most  exclusive  grain,  being 
grown  on  a  comparatively  limited  area  In 
1880  the  10  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Michigan  and  Indiana  produced  80 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop.  These  same 
States  produced  64  per  cent,  of  the  corn  crop 
and  59  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  crop.  Oat  sec¬ 
tions  are  generally  horse  sections  just  as  corn 
sectious  are  generally  hog  sections.  The  oat 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  grains, and  is  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  attack  from  injurious  insects  than  corn 
or  wheat.  It  is  a  grain  specially  well  adapted 
for  temperate  climates.  It  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  for  certain  feeding  purposes  and 
is  now  almost  indispensable  as  an  article  of 
human  consumption.  The  straw  is  worth 
more  for  fodder  than  that  of  any  other  cereal. 
As  part  of  a  system  of  soiling  crops  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  plant  is  like  rye  in  the  fact 
that  it  will  grow  aud  thrive  on  poor  soils  with 
little  manure,  though  it  will  respond  quickly 
enough  to  good  treatment.  It  will  grow  on 
any  soil  that  can  be  plowed  and  harrowed. 
Experiments  by  Hellriegel  and  Stoeckhardt 
indicate  that  oats  can  be  grown  with  a  small¬ 
er  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  than  is 
required  for  rye,  barley  or  wheat.  The  value 
of  the  oat  plant  is  greatly  determined  by  the 
weather.  It  is  concluded  that  pleasant,  warm 
weather  tends  to  the  production  of  plump 
nitrogenous  seeds  and  poor  feeding  straw, 
while  unfavorable,  cold  weather  tends  to  the 
formation  of  seeds  poor  in  nitrogen  and  of 
straw  rich  in  that  element. 

Professor  Storer  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  new  oats  are  unfit  to  be  given  to  work¬ 
ing  horses.  Their  effect,  he  says,  is  to  loosen 
the  bowels  of  the  animals,  to  render  them  apt 
to  sweat  easily,  aud,  in  general,  to  put  them 
out  of  condition.  Why  these  effects  are 
produced  is  not  known.  In  a  few  months 
after  harvest,  and  especially  after  cold 
weather,  the  oats  undergo  a  change  of  some 
kind  and  are  then  fit  to  be  fed  to  horses.  Oats 
are  generally  fed  whole.  Crushing  or  grind¬ 
ing  is  not  considered  as  necessary  with  them 
as  with  corn.  Farmers  have  mostly  satisfied 
themselves  on  this  point  by  their  own  experi¬ 
ence.  Professor  Storer  indicates  chemical 
reasons  for  feeding  oats  whole.  Studies  by 
Samson,  in  France,  he  says,  proved  that  oats 
contained  an  excitant,  to  which  the  name  of 
“avenin”  has  been  given.  This  substance  is 
capable  of  exciting  the  motor  cells  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system.  It  was  found  that  crushing  or 
grinding  the  oats  considerably  weakens  their 
power  of  excitation.  Probably  the  air  works 
to  destroy  the  avenin.  Thus,  although  we 
have  the  best  of  evidence  that  the  whole  grain 
is  not  always  completely  digested,  there  is  a 
good  argument  in  favor  of  the  practice.  It 
may  be  supposed,  however,  that  oats  crushed 
immediately  before  being  fed  would  be  more 
easily  digested,  and  would  lose  little  of  this 
‘avenin.” 


THE  OAT  CROP. 

There  are  several  striking  facts  about  the 


A  MINNESOTA  OPINION. 

We  Westerners  of  this  section  at  least,  never 
use  any  chemical  fertilizers.  We  manure 
corn  ground  usually  with  barn-yard  manure 
-at  least  a  part  of  the  field. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  practice  here,  I  mark 
corn  ground  only  one  way;  plant  with  hand- 
planter,  taking  short  steps,  planting  a  hill 
every  step.  This  saves  walking  and  cul¬ 
tivating  the  short  way,  and  as  my  fields  are 
usually  a  half-mile  long  and  only  10  to  20  rods 
wide  this  is  quite  au  item. 

As  manure  for  oats,  I  use  corn-stalks.  At 
least  I  do  not  cut  my  corn,  and  if  the  stalks 
do  not  decay  in  time  to  be  of  value  to  the  oat 
crop  that  I  sow  after  corn,  they  are  there  for 
the  following  crop,  whatever  that  may  be. 
If  the  corn  ground  is  free  from  weeds,  it 
is  all  ready  for  either  oats,  or  wheat.  If 
not  free  from  weeds,  I  usually  plow  in  the 
spring  because  we  don’t  get  the  corn  husked 
till  it  freezes  up  in  the  fall.  I  plow  with  a 
16-inch  sulky  plow  and  roll  everything  under 
so  that  the  field  looks  black  and  nice.  I  har¬ 
row  with  my  short  tooth  harrow,  shown  in 
the  Rural  about  a  year  ago,  three  horses 
drawing  and  the  driver  riding.  This  packs 
the  soil  down  around  the  stalks  and  keeps  it 
from  drying  out. 

Sow  with  a  broadcast  seeder  and  harrow 
again  with  the  slant-tooth  harrow.  Two  horses 
draw  this  time  and  the  driver  walks. 

For  putting  in  the  crop  on  corn  ground 
(stalks  all  there)  without  plowing,  we  use 
“the  Acme,”  thensow  with  a  broadcast  seeder 
with  shovels  up  so  as  not  to  drag  the  stalks 
out ;  harrow  again  with  the  “  Acme,”  and 
expect  a  bounteous  harvest. 

The  largest  crop  of  wheat  ever  raised  in 
this  neighborhood  since  the  land  was  new  was 
raised  in  this  way,  I  think.  But  the  ground 


must  be  kept  clean  when  it  is  in  corn,  or  it 
will  be  far  better  to  plow  it. 

Now,  a  few  words  in  justification  of  my 
way  of  treating  corn  fodder.  It  costs  about 
$1.50  per  acre,  including  board,  to  cutitup.  It 
costs  considerably  more  to  husk  it  when  cut, 
binding  fodder,  stacking,  etc,,  say,  $1  more. 
That  makes  $2.50  in  expenses  for  the  feed 
value  of  the  fodder.  Bear  in  mind  that  by 
leaving  it  on  the  ground  we  get  the  full  man¬ 
ure  value  for  nothing.  Now  I  estimate  the 
yield  at  two  tons,  which  is  too  much  I  think 
for  our  Western  corn.  Suppose  this  to  be 
fed  long  in  the  yards,  probably  not  over 
one-third  of  it  will  be  eaten — certainly  not 
over  one-half,  which  will  be  one  ton. 

Now  as  the  supply  of  carbohydrates  is  al¬ 
most  unlimited  here  at  the  West  on  account 
of  the  superabundance  of  straw,  the  mam 
item  in  considering  the  worth  of  a  fodder  is 
the  protein,  so  corn  fodder  is  worth  not 
more  than  half  as  much  as  clover  hay. 

Now,  I  was  actually  short  of  hay  last  year, 
1886,  and  had  18  acres  of  Yellow  Dutton  flint 
corn  and  never  but  a  stalk  of  it,  because 
clover  was  abundant  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  being  grown  for  seed,  the  first  crop  was 
sold  cheap.  I  bought,  to  finish  filling  the 
barn,  4 y,  tons  of  clover  hay  (cured  without 
rain)  in  the  cock  for  $2  per  ton.  Allowing  good 
wages  for  hauling  it  home  (half  a  mile),  it  cost 
me  about  $3  a  ton  in  the  mow.  Now  as  the 
cattle  would  eat  only  one  ton  of  corn  fodder 
from  an  acre  at  a  cost  of  $2.50,  and  that  ton 
was  worth  only  half  as  much  as  a  ton  of 
clover,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  would  have  lost 
one  dollar  an  acre  on  every  acre  of  corn  I  cut. 
More  than  that,  I  now  have,  free  of  cost,  the 
manure  value  of  4j^  tons  of  clover  hay — no 
mean  item  in  the  account,  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  what  we  read  about  the  value  of 
manure.  a.  c.  carpenter. 

Dakota,  Co.,  Minn. 


IOWA  NOTES. 

If  I  wished  to  mate  a  good  crop  of  oats 
this  or  any  other  season,  I  would  want  to  sow 
on  fall  plowed  lands.  This  I  would  cultivate 
well,  would  sow  the  oats — two  bushels  per 
acre — by  hand,  and  harrow  in  with  a  good 
harrow.  Lean’s  80-tooth,  all-steel  harrow, 
made  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen  for  putting  in  grain  or  for  harrow¬ 
ing  young  corn,  I  would  sow  as  soon  as  the 
frost  was  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  land 
dry  enough  to  work  well.  If  I  could  not  have 
fall  plowing,  I  would  waut  to  plow  in 
the  spring  before  sowing.  I  find  it  pays  to 
take  time  to  plow  the  laud.  It  would  make 
a  good  farmer  groan  to  see  some  of  our  West¬ 
ern  farmers  go  out  in  the  spring  and  sow 
their  oats  in  a  field  of  corn-stalks  that  has 
been  trodden  all  winter  by  stock;  then  take  a 
cultivator  and  scratch  the  seed  in.  Sometimes 
they  harrow  them,  and  sometimes  the  oats 
get  up  so  they  cannot  harrow.  I  have  seen 
here,  in  the  West,  fields  of  oats  in  which  the 
corn-stalks  were  left  standing  until  the  har¬ 
vest  time.  As  oat  straw  is  valuable  for  feed¬ 
ing  cattle,  I  should  want  to  harvest  the  crop 
before  the  straw  gets  dead-ripe.  I  would  cut 
after  the  grain  begins  to  hardeu  out  of  the 
dough  state.  If  the  crop  is  cut  then  the  grain 
is  not  injured,  while  the  straw  is  more  valua¬ 
ble  for  feed.  As  to  manures,  I  have  never 
used  anything  but  barnyard  manure.  It  is 
best  to  have  this  plowed  in  in  the  fall,  yet  it 
will  pay  to  spread  aud  plow  in  in  the  spring 
when  it  was  not  done  in  the  fall.  This  would 
be  my  plan  for  a  good  crop  of  oats. 

Polk  Co.,  Iowa.  f.  s.  WHITE. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES. 


Spread  barnyard  manure  over  the  land 
now,  if  it  can  be  done;  plow  shallow  as  soon 
as  the  land  is  dry  enough ;  harrow  it  well  and 
sow  with  the  oats,  either  broadcast  or  by  drill, 
100  to  300  pounds  per  acre,  according  to  the 
amount  of  manure  used-superphosphate  ni- 
trogenized  or  ammoniated.  The  earlier  oats 
are  put  in  the  better.  After  sowing,  roll  the 
ground  with  a  heavy  roller.  Cut  the  oats  as 
soon  as  the  most  of  them  are  past  the  milky 
state  and  the  heads  begin  to  look  white. 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  d.  curtis 


To  prepare  the  ground  for  oats,  in  the  first 
place  I  plow  sod  that  has  been  mowed  or  pas¬ 
tured  three  years,  and  plant  it  with  corn  or 
potatoes  and  work  it  thoroughly, it  having  been 
previously  manured.  In  the  fall  I  plow  the 
ground,  as  I  think  it  will  stand  the  drought 
better  than  if  plowing  is  put  off  until  spring, 
while  it  will  stand  the  wet  just  as  well.  The 
earlier  oats  are  sown  in  the  spring  the  better 
will  be  the  crop.  The  next  day  after  I  had 
sown  oats  the  ground  has  frozen  so  hard  that 
it  bore  up  a  team  of  horses  and  a  wagon,  and 
yet  there  was  a  splendid  crop.  But  one  must 
not  work  the  ground  when  it  is  too  wet.  If 
this  is  done  the  land  will  be  hard  and  there 
will  not  be  many  oats.  I  sow  with  the  drill, 
about  two  bushels  to  the  acre;  when  I  sowed 


by  hand  I  used  about  two  and  one-half  bushels 
to  the  acre.  . 

I  always  watch  the  oat  field  when  the'crop 
begins  to  ripen,  and  I  try  to  cut  it  just  as  scon 
as  the  kernel  is  hard  or  out  of  the  inilk,  as 
then  the  grain  is  the  plumpest  and  sweetest, 
and  the  straw  is  worth  something  for  fodder, 
and  very  little  grain  is  lost  in  cutting. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  m.  lagra.nge. 


form  Qrcouoimj. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 

On  Tariff  Politics.— Questions  of  an 
economical  nature,  the  principles  of  which  are 
capable  of  formulation,  will  only  come  into 
dispute  when  personal  or  class  interests  inter¬ 
vene.  The  principle  of  free  trade  is  accepted 
without  thought  or  question  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  forty-odd  nations  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  great  American  Republic.  New  Eng¬ 
land  agriculture  submits  without  a  whimper 
to  bare  itself  to  the  fierce  blasts  of  Western 
competition:  while  the  great  West  utters 
hardly  a  protest  against  an  industrial  su¬ 
premacy  possessed  by  the  East,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  capitalistic  accumulations  of  a 
longer  existence.  Very  few  people  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  of  America 
are,  and  have  long  been,  setting  a  grand  ana 
successful  example  of  the  benefits  of  perfect 
free  trade  to  the  other  countries. 


The  Conditions  of  Free  Trade. — But  to 
realize  the  actual  benefits  of  free  trade,  the 
equality  and  reciprocity  must  be  perfect.  It 
is  useless  to  say  (because  it  is  untrue)  that 
New  England  agriculture  does  not  suffer 
greatly  from  Western  competition.  It  is 
equally  vain  to  argue  that  the  progress  of  the 
West  in  manufacturing  development  is  not 
retarded  by  free  trade  with  the  Eastern 
States.  We  justify  our  free  inter-State  com¬ 
merce,  not  upon  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
hurt  any  body,  but  on  the  ground  that  it 
helps  all  more  than  it  hurts  any. 

Reciprocity  with  Canada.- -Here  is  a 
case  directly  in  point.  If  free  trade  between 
the  States  is,  on  the  whole,  a  great  advantage 
to  all  the  people,  why  should  we  not  admit 
Canada  to  its  benefits?  The  answer  plainly  is, 
because  the  equality  and  reciprocity  will  not 
be  perfect;  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  proper 
subject  for  consideration  whether  such  recip¬ 
rocity  as  Canada  offers  is  sufficient;— in  short, 
whether  it  will  ‘‘pay,”  as  we  believe  recipro¬ 
city  between  the  States  pays.  No  doubt  it 
will  pay  individuals,  on  both  sides;  but  will  it 
be  an  advantage  to  the  States  as  a  whole?  It 
is  evident  that  Canada  offers  to  take  no  share 
in  our  national  responsibilities.  No  one 
doubts  that,  in  case  of  a  war  with  England, 
Canada  would  become  a  stronghold  of  our 
enemies.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  afford  to 
give  Canada  the  advantages  of  even  a  quali¬ 
fied  free  trade  so  long  as  she  is  left  free  to  ad¬ 
mit  our  possible  enemies  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  continent,  in  case  of  a  quarrel  in  which 
she  could  have  scarcely  auy  other  than  a  sen¬ 
timental  interest. 

As  to  European'.Countries.— We  are  un¬ 
der  neither  obligation  nor  necessity  to  trade 
with  any  nation  of  the  Old  World.  A  country 
of  contracted  area  and  resources,  like  all  the 
countries  c  f  Western  Europe,  would  be  lacking 
in  many  of  the  comforts  and  some  of  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life,  without  foreign  trade.  Not 
so  a  continental  nation  like  ours.  We  could 
live  in  comfort  and  luxury  even  if  we  should 
close  every  port,  and  allow  not  a  car  to  pass 
our  boundaries.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
marine,  it  would  cause  but  little  even  of  tem¬ 
porary  hardship,  except  to  some  of  our  seaport 
cities. 

An  Imperial  Position.— Our  Republic  oc¬ 
cupies  an  entirely  independent,  and  practi¬ 
cally  an  imperial  position  as  regards  inter¬ 
course  with  foreign  nations.  We  can  dictate 
the  terms,  if  any,  upon  which  we  will  hold 
intercourse  with  any  or  all  of  them.  The 
question  what  those  terms  shall  be  must  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  feelings  and  interests  of  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  this  Republic,  as 
expressed  in  the  choice  of  our  Representa¬ 
tives  and  Senators  “in  Congress  assembled.” 
Whatever  we  may  individually  think,  we  are 
all  bound  loyally  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
majority,  legally  expressed. 

Free  Discussion. — The  Rural  New- 
Yorer  is  not  a  political  journal,  but  its  con¬ 
ductor  may  make  it,  or  allow  it  to  be  made, 
a  forum  of  free  discussion  regarding  any  of 
the  interests  which  it  assumes  to  represent.  It 
is  a  shame  to  the  American  people  that  several 
agricultural  papers  have  felt  compelled  to 
close  their  columns  against  the  discussion  of  a 
change  in  the  tariff  by  act  of  Congress.  Where 


free  discussion  is  denied,  tyranny  is  not  far 
off.  Nevertheless,  in  a  non-political  paper, 
the  discussion  of  any  question  in  a  partisan 
spirit  should  be  forbidden. 

A  Tariff  for  Revenue. — All  our  people, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  theorists  too  in¬ 
significant  in  number  to  be  considered,  are  in 
favor  of  raising  the  greater  part  of  the  na¬ 
tional  revenue  by  a  tax  upon  imports.  Such 
a  tariff  must  be  “incidentally”  a  protective 
one'so  far  and  so  much  as  it  is  laid  upon  a  for¬ 
eign  product  which  competes  with  a  home 
product,  either  raw  or  manufactured.  Even 
the  strictest  constructionist  of  our  laws  does 
not  dispute  the  admissibility  of  so  much  pro¬ 
tection.  The  dispute  begins  where  the  tax  is 
increased  for  the  express  purpose  of  weaken¬ 
ing  or,  in  the  case  of  a  prohibitive  tax,  de¬ 
stroying  all  foreign  competition  with  the 
home  produced  commodity. 

The  ..“Nub”  of  Dispute.— There  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  a  producer  who  would  personally 
object  with  much  violence  to  a  completely 
prohibitory  tax  on  a  competing  foreign  pro¬ 
duct.  But  if  you  give  that  to  one,  the  equal¬ 
izing  principle  of  our  laws  would  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  that  it  be  given  to  all.  This  would 
mean  a  refusal  to  admit  any  foreign  product 
resembling  or  useable  in  the  place  of  any 
domestic  product.  The  application  of  this 
principle  would  throw  all  the  tariff  tax  upon 
the  few  imported  articles  with  which  no  cit¬ 
izen  does  or  can  compete.  This  would  utterly 
defeat  the  chief  object  of  the  tax,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  upon 
so  limited  a  list  of  products,  the  price  of 
which  would  be  so  greatly  enhanced. 

Every  Tariff  a  Compromise.— In  the 
very  nature  af  the  case  this  must  be  true,  and 
if  we  cannot  get  all  the  protection  to  our  in¬ 
dustries  that  we  would  like,  we  must  take 
what  we  can  get.  Here  comes  up  one  of  the 
greatest  points  of  contention.  Nearly  every 
producer  of  domestic  products  is  also  a  con¬ 
sumer  of  more  or  less  foreign  products.  Thus, 
the  woolen  manufacturer  uses,  often,  a  great 
deal  of  foreign  wool  :  and  although  he  may 
and  does  want  protection  on  his  product,  he 
would  not  be  at  all  mad  if  the  foreign  wool  he 
wants  were  admitted  free.  It  may  be  that  he 
uses  so  much  foreign  wool  that  he  would  take 
a  light  duty  on  his  goods  as  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection,  on  the  condition  of  a  light  duty,  or 
none,  on  his  imported  wool.  The  same  state- 
of  the  case  extends  through  many  other  in¬ 
dustries.  One  of  the  very  few  industries  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  prohibitory  law, — tbat  of  the 
ship-builder — is  unhappy  because  many  of  the 
materials  used  in  ship-building  are  heavily 
taxed  under  our  present  law.  So,  sad  as  the 
fact  is,  the  division  line  in  opinion,  on  tariff 
legislation,  runs  not  only  between  trades  and 
individuals,  but  also  often  cuts  directly 
through  the  same  single  individual, — one-half, 
or  two-thirds  of  him  being  a  high  protectionist, 
and  the  remainder  for  a  low  tariff,  or  free 
trade. 


Sense  and  Patriotism  — What  do  these 
two  essential  qualities  of  a  freeman  require, 
in  connection  with  the  subject  under  consider¬ 
ation?  Do  they  not  demand  of  us  all  that  we 
should  be  willing  to  live  and  let  live?  When 
it  comes  to  such  a  state  of  things  that  not  on¬ 
ly  States  and  trades,  but  even  individuals,  are 
divided  against  themselves  on  this  matter,  is 
there  any  other  path  open  to  a  good  citizen 
than  that  of  concession  and  compromise? 
We  cannot  entirely  set  aside  selfishness,  but 
we  can  seek  our  own  good  without  entirely 
disregarding  the  good  of  our  neighbor. 
Neither  should  we  give  too  free  rein  to  party 
spirit.  Fortunately,  the  two  great  parties  are 
neither  of  them  a  unit  on  this  matter.  Not 
only  between  parties, but  between  the  members 
of  each  party,  there  are  strong  differences. 
This  fact  should  and  must  favor  moderation, 
both  in  discussion  and  in  legislation,  and  I 
fervently  hope  that  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
will  generally  accept  this  view  of  so  great  a 
question. 


fotD. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law.'1'1 

DESCENT  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

S.  T.  Paris ,  Ky.—l.  A  died  some  years  ago, 
leaving  a  wife,  one  child  and  a  farm.  Since 
then  the  child  died  under  age,  and  the  wife 
claims  the  land  by  inheritance  from  the  child. 
Some  contend  she  has  only  a  dower  interest  in 
it,  the  husband  having  brothers  and  sisters. 
What  do  the  laws  of  Kentucky  say  on  this 
matter?  2.  The  above  is  precisely  the  case 
with  another  party  who  died  leaving  a  wife, 
child  and  a  tract  of  land  in  Missouri.  What 
is  the  law  regarding  the  inheritance  in  Mis¬ 
souri? 

Ans. — 1.  On  A.’s  death  the  land  descended 
to  the  child  subject  to  the  widow’s  dower.  On 
the  child’s  death,  under  age,  the  child’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  property  descended  to  its  father’s 
kindred  as  follows:  To  its  paternal  grand¬ 
parents  equally  if  both  were  living.  If  the 
grandmother  was  dead,  the  whole  of ‘said  in¬ 
terest  went  to  the  grandfather ;  if  the  grand¬ 
father  was  dead,  then  said  interest  went  one- 
half  to  the  grandmother  and  one-half  to  the 
father’s  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descend¬ 


ants.  If  neither  of  the  grandparents  was  liv¬ 
ing,  then  the  whole  of  said  interest  descended 
to  the  father’s  brothers  and  sisters  and  their 
descendants.  The  widow  is  endowed  for  her 
life  of  one-third  of  the  estate,  and  is  entitled  to 
one-third  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  from 
the  time  of  her  husband’s  death  until  her 
dower  is  assigned  to  her.  In  any  case  the 
widow’s  only  interest  in  the  property  is  her 
right  of  dower.  2.  The  rule  of  descent  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  Missouri.  In  the  Missouri  case,  on 
the  death  of  the  husband,  his  real  estate,  sub¬ 
jected  to  his  widow’s  dower,  descended  to  his 
heir,”  and  if  said  widow  was  the  mother  of 
said  heir,  then  upon  the  death  of  such  heir, 
intestate,  unmarried,  and  without  children  or 
descendants,  whatever  interest  the  child  at 
the  time  of  death  bad  in  said  real  estate  de¬ 
scended  to  said  widow  as  mother.  The  widow 
has  a  right  of  dower,  anyhow,  in  one-third  of 
the  land  for  life. 

AN  INVALID  LEASE. 

L.  J.  M.,  Rochester ,  N.  Y—  Some  time 
ago  I  leased  some  property,  and  now  find  that 
the  person  from  whom  I  leased  it  had  no  right 
to  make  the  lease  or  contract  with  me.  What 
should  I  do?  I  know  nobody  in  the  business 
except  the  person  of  whom  I  obtained  the 
lease,  and  to  whom  I  have  been  paying  rent. 
Does  my  lease  stand  good?  The  party  of 
whom  I  obtained  the  lease,  with  his  name  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  and  who  gave  me  the  keys  of  the 
house,  represented  himself  as  the  agent  of  the 
owner ;  I  am  now  told  that  he  is  not  a  respons¬ 
ible  person.  What  can  I  do  with  regard  to 
him?  Should  I  hold  the  next  rent-money,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  order  of  the  Court? 

Ans. — The  owner  may  avoid  the  lease  and 
hold  you  in  an  action  for  trespass  for  accrued 
rent,  unless  by  some  act  of  his  he  has  given 
you  reasonable  cause  to  suppose  that  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  you  were  paying  rent  was  in 
fact  his  agent.  If  the  collector  of  the  rent  has 
turned  it  over  to  the  owner  of  the  place,  and 
the  latter  has  accepted  it,  that  amounts  to  a 
rat  ification  of  the  lease.  If  the  collector  has 
not  turned  over  the  rent,  he  is,  of  course,  crim¬ 
inally  liable  for  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses,  and  although  irresponsible,  he  will 
most  likely  make  an  effort  to  pay  you,  if  he 
finds  he  is  in  danger  of  the  criminal  court. 
Your  best  course  is  to  pay  no  more  rent  to  the 
lessor,  get  back  what  you  have  paid  him,  if 
possible,  and  make  the  best  arrangements  you 
can  with  the  real  owner. 

FIXTURES  ON  LAND. 

H.  M.  S.,  Reading ,  Pa. — A  buys  land  from 
B,  has  the  deeds  and  titles  examined  by  a 
lawyer  and  properly  recorded,  and  then  erects 
a  house  and  other  improvements  on  it.  Sub¬ 
sequently  A  finds  that  although  there  was  no 
fraud  on  the  part  of  B,  the  land  belongs  to  C. 
Has  A,  being  innocent,  any  ownership  in  the 
house  and  improvements  ?  Can  he  move  the 
house  and  other  improvements  to  another  lot 
of  land  ?  If  fraud  can  be  proved  on  the  part 
of  B,  will  it  alter  the  relations  between  A 
and  C  ? 

Ans. — Whether  there  was  fraud  on  the  part 
of  B  or  not,  the  house  belongs  to  the  owner  of 
the  land  and  cannot  be  removed  without  his 
consent.  The  other  improvements  come  un¬ 
der  the  same  rule  if  they  are  fixtures,  other¬ 
wise  not.  In  general,  fixtures  include  what¬ 
ever  the  owner  has  fastened  to  the  ground  or 
to  a  building  or  uses  constantly  with  it  as  an 
appurtenance  to  it.  But  whatever  the  occu¬ 
pier  of  the  land  buys  or  makes  to  use  on  the 
farm,  and  fastens  to  the  ground  or  building  in 
such  a  way  that  he  can  remove  it  and  leave 
the  land  or  building  in  as  good  order  and  con¬ 
dition  as  it  was  before,  he  may  remove  and 
take  away.  But  in  all  cases,  the  removal 
must  be  made  before  the  occupier  surrenders 
possession.  If  he  leaves  without  removing 
the  goods,  they  revert  to  the  landlord  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  coming  into  possession  of  the 
property. 

ALIEN  NATURALIZATION  AND  SUFFRAGE. 

R.  S .,  Elton ,  Ind. — In  what  States  can  an 
alien  become  a  citizen  quickest,  and  how  long 
does  it  take  before  he  can  vote? 

Ans. — Our  correspondent  evidently  con¬ 
founds  two  different  things.  The  United 
States  alone  can  make  an  alien  a  citizen;  but 
any  of  the  States  can  give  him  a  right  to  vote. 
Before  an  alien  can  be  naturalized  he  must 
have  lived  in  this  country  for  five  years,  and 
if  he  came  after  he  was  18  years  old,  he  must 
declare  his  intention  two  years  before  he  can 
take  out  his  final  papers.  This  declaration 
may  be  made  before  any  State  Court  of  Re¬ 
cord  or  a  U.  S.  Circuit  or  District  Court,  or 
the  Clerk  of  any  of  these  courts.  If  an  alien 
die  after  making  his  declaration  of  intention, 
his  widow  and  children  are  citizens,  and  the 
children  of  naturalized  citizens  living  in  this 
country  become  citizens.  Some  States  allow 
an  alien  to  vote  before  he  has  become  a  citi¬ 
zen;  and  upon  his  declaration  of  intention  and 
a  short  residence,  varying  from  four  months 
to  a  year,  he  may  vote  precisely  as  if  he  had 


been  naturalized.  The  States  that  give  this 
right  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,’  Oregon,  Texas  and 
Wisconsin. 

ALTERING  WIDTH  OF  ROADS  IN  OHIO. 

E.  E.  F.,  Brighton.  Ohio. — 1.  The  law  re¬ 
quires  a  State  road  to  be  not  more  than  60 
and  not  less  than  40  feet  wide.  Has 
a  land  owner  a  right  to  fence  the  road 
down  to  40  feet  when  it  has  been  laid 
out  at  60?  2.  Can  people  be  prevented  from 
driving  on  the  grass  between  the;  ditches  and 
the  fence  when  the  road  is  muddy? 

Ans. — No.  The  law  of  Ohio  provides  that 
once  a  road  is  established,  its  width  can  be  al¬ 
tered  only  on  the  petition  of  at  least  12  free¬ 
holders  of  the  county  to  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners  and  the  publication  of  notice  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  Section  4622.  On  compliance  with 
these  provisions  the  commissioners  may  re¬ 
duce  the  width  of  'any  State  road  or  part 
thereof  to  any  vcidth  not  less  than  40  feet,  or 
increase  the  same  to  any  width  not  more  thau 
60  feet;  but  before^so  doing  they  must  appoint 
three  disinterested  citizens  of  the  county  to 
view  and  report  to  them  under  oath,  as  to  the 
utility  of  the’change[and  the  width  necessary. 
2.  Yes.  Whenever  the  highway  becomes  im¬ 
passable  fromjany  cause  a_  traveler  may  law¬ 
fully  pass  over  adjoining  land. 

COLLATERAL. INHERITANCE  TAX  LAW. 

S'.  T.  221,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — In  the  Ru¬ 
ral  of  February  18,  under  “Law,”  “the  in¬ 
heritance  tax  in  New  York”  is  spoken  of  ;'what 
is  this  tax  and  how  long  ^has  it  been  in  force  ? 

Ans — The  “  Collateral]  Inheritance  Law,” 
passed  in  1885,  provides  for  a  tax  of  85  on 
every  §100,  or  five  percent.,  on  property  that 
shall  pass  by  will  or  under,_the  intestate 
laws,  or  by  deed,  grant  or  gift  to  take  effect 
after  the  death  of  the  grantor  or  giver,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  passes  to  father,  mother, husband, 
wife,  brother  and  sister,  and  lineal  descend¬ 
ants  bora  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  the  wife  or 
widow  of  a  son  and  the  husband  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 


F.,  H.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  in  New  York  and  Connecti¬ 
cut? 

Ans. — In  New  York  the  legal  rate  is  six 
per  cent.  The  excess  over  that  rate  may  be 
recovered.  Usury  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
81,000  or  six  months’  imprisonment  or  both  ; 
but  no  corporation  can  plead  the  defence  of 
usury.  There  are  a  multitude  of  ways  of 
evading  the  law,  however,  and  even  in  this 
city  there  are  a  great  many  who  regularly 
advertise  “money  to  lend”  in  the  daily  papers, 
and  charge  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  150  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  loans.  This  is  usually 
done  by  charging  a  bonus  “for  procuring  the 
loan,”  or  “for  making  inquiries” — mere  pre¬ 
texts  for  extortion.  In  Connecticut  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent. ;  but  there  is 
no  penalty  for  usury. 


The  “  People’s  ’  Homestead  Company,” 
which  offers  to  sell  lots  in  Marion  Co., 
Florida,  for  what  it  terms  the  cost  of  making 
out  the  deed  and  doing  business,  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  trustworthy  affair  by  several 
papers.  We  would  certainly  advise  our 
friends  not  to  invest  a  cent,  much  less  $2.50, 
in  its  “warranty  deed  option  bond,”  unless 
they  can  investigate  the  nature  of  the  land 
and  the  prospects  of  the  place  on  the  spot, 
either  in  person  or  through  a  trustworthy 
friend.  In  the  Rural  of  November  28,  1885, 
page  819,  the  Eye-Opener,  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  country,  made  a  lengthy  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  following  Florida  land  frauds: 
Marion  City,  Grant  Park,  Parkersburg, 
De  Witt  and  Silver  Springs  Park,  all  in 
Marion  County.  Extracts  from  Florida 
papers  were  also  liberally  given  in  support  of 
Eye-Opener’s  statements.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  New  York  Herald  sent  a  “Special  Com¬ 
missioner”  to  investigate  the  frauds,  and  all 
mentioned  by  the  Eye-Opener  were  unspar¬ 
ingly  denounced.  In  the  issue  of  November 
28,  and  a  few  following  issues,  the  Eye- 
Opener  also  denounced  the  following  Florida 
land  frauds,  exposures  of  which  appeared  also 
in  several  other  papers,  chiefly  the  New  York 
Herald,  Tribune  and  Sun:  Belmore  City, 
Clay  Co.,  Bertram,  Levy  County;  Sarasota 
Bay,  Manatee  County,  and  St.  Andrew’s  Bay, 
Washington  County.  The  exposures  of  the 
bogus  character  of  these  settlements  and  col¬ 
onies  made  here  at  that  time  were  widely 
copied  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
fraudulent  schemes  ceased  to  be  advertised. 
Indeed,  the  Post-office  authorities  prosecuted 
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some  of  the  “promoters,”  particularly  those 
of  the  St.  Andrew’s  Bay  humbug,  for  using 
the  United  States  mails  for  fraudulent  pur¬ 
poses.  Lately,  however,  several  attempts 
have  been  made  once  more  to  “boom”  some 
of  these  pretentious  elysiums;  hence  this 
caution  to  Rural  readers. 

Agents  of  the  Welcome  Oats  Company, 
under  the  direction  of  J.  H.  Chase,  have 
been  operating  quite  extensively  in  Western 
New  York  much  to  their  own  gain  and  the 
loss  of  farmers  who  do  not  read  the  Rural. 
They  have  been  selling  Welcome  Oats  at  815 
per  bushel,  Kaffir  Corn  at  §20  per  bushel  and 
other  grains  reported  to  be  of  marvelous 
value  at  like  figures,  agreeing  to  buy  back 
double  the  quantity  of  next  season’s  crop  at 
the  same  figures.  Of  course,  this  is  the  old 
Bohemian  Oat  swindle  under  another  name. 
The  schemers,  however,  managed  to  get  a 
large  aggregate  sum  out  of  the  farmers.  Fin¬ 
ally  when  the  fraudulent  nature  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  became  known  through  newspaper  expos¬ 
ures,  the  wily  agents,  after  having  disposed  of 
most  of  the  promissory  notes,  cleared  out,  and 
now  the  deluded  farmers  are  angrily  trying  to 
have  the  swindlers  indicted  by  the  Grand 
Jury.  They  should  remember  that  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Supreme  Court  on  February  3d  last  de¬ 
cided  that  contracts  of  this  nature  are  fraud¬ 
ulent,  and  that  notes  given  for  them  are  null 
and  void.  They  should  therefore  refuse  to 
pay  them,  and  club  together  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  carrying  a  test  case  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  if  necessary. 

Away  out  in  Cerro  Gordo  County,  Iowa, 
a  sharper  calling  himself  Powell,  has  been 
swindling  stock  raisers  quite  extensively. 
He  purchased  cattle  at  a  good  price,  paying 
in  checks  on  a  bank  in  Mason  City.  He  took 
from  the  farmers  receipts  which  were  so 
worded  that  they  could  be  easily  altered  into 
promissory  notes.  The  altered  receipts  were 
promptly  sold  to  local  banks  and  note  shavers. 
Powell”s  checks  were,  of  course,  worthless, 
as  he  had  no  money  in  the  bank.  He  has  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Concerns  Censured  — Under  this  caption 
the  Eye-Opener  will,  from  time  to  time,  give 
the  names  of  various  concerns  he  has  seen 
-spoken  against  in  other  papers,  but  which  have 
not  been  investigated  from  the  Rural  office. 
There  are  several  complaints  in  the  West 
about  a  nursery  firm  at  Lamars,  Iowa.  It  is 
said  that  while  it  sells  trees  and  plants  as 
grown  at  Lamars,  and  therefore  thoroughly 
acclimated,  the  orders  are  filled  from  the  head 
nursery  in  Ohio.  A  few  years  ago  similar 
complaints  of  the  same  concern  were  noted 
here  by  the  Eye-Opener.  At  that  time  it  pro¬ 
fessed  to  have  a  lot  of  plants  for  sale  raised  at 
Lamars,  but  our  investigations  there  showed 
that  it  bad  not  yet  begun  business  W.  H. 
Ingham  &  Co.,  a  “Speculative  Syndicate,”  or 
a  “blind  pool”  affair,  of  this  city,  doesn’t  find 
favor  with  several  papers.  Nearly  a  year  ago 
the  Eye-Opener,  in  a  lengthy  article,  cau¬ 
tioned  Rural  readers  against  having  any 
dealings  with  this  or  any  other  blind-pool  con¬ 
cern  of  the  sort.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  them'  in  this  and  other  cities,  especially 
Chicago,  and  also  in  Europe;  and  without  a 
single  exception  all  burst  up  in  a  year  or  two 
at  the  farthest,  leaving  their  patrons  lament¬ 
ing —  Richard  T.  Wallace,  dealer  in  cheap 
jewelry,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  not  recommended  by 
Chicago  papers. .. .The  business  methods  of 
Law,  King&  Law,  publishers,  of  Chicago,  es¬ 
pecially  with  those  who  have  been  induced  to 
become  agents  of  the  concern,  are  again  con¬ 
demned  by  local  papers,  which  have  received 
many  complaints  from  parties  who  claim  to 
have  been  deceived  by  L.  K.  &  L. 


ANSWERS  TOCORR  ESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.) 

REMOVING  THE  TASSEL  OF  EVERY  ALTER¬ 
NATE  CORN  PLANT  IN  A  ROW. 

C.  F.  E.,  Easton ,  Me 7. — If  the  removal  of  the 
sexual  organs  in  animals  has  such  a  favorable 
effect  on  their  growth,  why  would  it  not  be  a 
good  plan  to  cut  the  tassels  on.  two-thirds  of 
our  corn  before  the  pollen  is  developed?  One 
row  of  perfect  stalks  could  certainly  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  fertilize  itself,  and  the  row  on 
each  side  of  it. 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  experimented  in 
the  matter  inquired  about  for  at  least  10  years. 
We  always  have  an  isolated  plot  of  what  was 
(11  years  ago)  the  so-called  Blount’s  WhiteJPro- 
Jific.  We  go  over  this  plot  every-day  before 


the  “blooming”  period  and  cut  off  every  tassel 
upon  all  the  stalks  that  do  not  please  us, either 
because  they  do  not  show  setts  enough,  be¬ 
cause  the  plants  are  too  tall,  because  the  setts 
are  too  high  up,  or  because  the  plants  sucker. 
We  finally  observed  that  the  plants  thus  de¬ 
prived  of  their  male  flowers,  or  “tassels,” 
would  develop  setts  more  freely.  For  several 
seasons,  as  we  passed  through  the  rows  later 
in  the  season,  and  saw  the  satisfactory  number 
of  ears  developing  upon  the  beheaded  plants, 
we  were  at  loss  to  understand  why  those 
plants  had  been  deprived  of  their  “tassels.’’ 
W e  are  now  fully  of  the  opinion  that  if  every 
alternate  corn  plant  were  deprived  of  its  tas¬ 
sel,  the  crop  of  grain  would  be  materially  in¬ 
creased.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  plants  could  safely 
be  thus  treated.  We  should  not  cut  off  all  the 
tassels  in  every  other  row,  but  rather  cut  off 
the  tassel  of  every  alternate  plant  in  every 
row.  Whether  the  increase  in  grain  would 
pay  for  the  trouble  of  cutting  off  the  tassels, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  further  than  that 
we  are  inclined  to  think  it  would,  as  we  stated 
several  years  ago. 

VEGETABLE  CROPS  POR  GREENHOUSES 

J.  S.,  Caledonia ,  N.  Y. — Can  asparagus  be 
grown  under  greenhouse  benches?  If  not,  can 
pie-plant  be  grown  there?  What  is  the  most 
profitable  vegetable  crop  for  a  greenhouse 
from  September  to  February  1?  After  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  I  use  the  greenhouse  for  celery  plants, 

Ans. — Yes,  both  asparagus  and  rhubarb  can 
be  grown  under  greenhouse  benches  in  winter. 
Properly  handled,  rhubarb  should  pay ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  asparagus  would  pay,  there  is  so 
much  labor  in  connection  with  it.  Radishes 
and  lettuces  are  considered  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  crops  to  grow  in  greenhouses  in  winter, 
but  the  ordinary  greenhouses  in  which  pot 
plants  are  grown  are  ill  adapted  for  this 
work. 

CHOICE  EVERGREENS. 

J.  B.  C.,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. — I  want 
three  evergreen  trees  in  front  of  my  house, 
between  it  and  the  road,  and  three  others 
back  of  the  house  where  the  ground  is  higher; 
which  are  the  best? 

Ans.— For  the  front  we  suggest  one  Alcock’s 
Spruce,  one  Blue  Spruce  and  one  Hemlock 
Spruce.  For  the  others,  if  you  have  space, 
plant  one  White  Pine  (Pinus  strobus)  to  be 
cut  back  after  it  has  grown  five  years;  one 
Tiger  Tail  Spruce  (Abies  polita)  and  one  Nor¬ 
way,  as  this  last  seems  to  thrive  wonderfully 
well  in  your  State. 


Miscellaneous. 

C.A  , Davenport,  W.T. — 1  What  is  a  remedy 
for  ringbone  of  two  yearsstanding?  2  What 
ails  my  cattle,  and  how  should  they  be  treat¬ 
ed?  The  patient  becomes  violently  itchy, 
rubbing  the  hair  off  in  places.  The  bare  spots 
soon  become  blue  and  sometimes  swollen. 
The  sufferer  jerks  and  twitches,  and  generally 
falls  down  within  24  hours  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  attack,  having  red  eyes  and  an  im¬ 
paired  circulation  of  the  blood. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1.  Unless  the  animal  is  lame  from  the  ring¬ 
bone,  we  would  advise  you  not  to  disturb  it. 
But  if  lame, the  lameness  may  perhaps  be  par¬ 
tially  or  entirely  relieved  by  firing  with  the 
hot  iron.  The  next  best  treatment  is  repeated 
powerful  blisters.  2.  The  very  brief  symptoms 
given  would  rather  indicate  anthrax.  In  an 
outbreak  so  rapidly  fatal  medicinal  treatment 
would  be  of  little  or  no  use.  Relief  is  to  be 
sought  mainly  in  prevention.  The  surround¬ 
ing  conditions  are  not  given,  so  that  we  can¬ 
not  recommend  special  preventive  measures. 

N.  E.  B.,  Hillsboro,  Ohio. — 1.  I  want  to 
make  a  circular  geranium  bed.  I  want  scarlet 
in  the  center;  then  a  row  of  white;  then  scar¬ 
let;  then  pink  and  white  alternately.  What 
kinds  are  best  for  the  purpose?  Of  course,  I 
want  the  center  plants  to  be  the  highest.  2. 
Do  double  petunias  give  good  satisfaction? 
Are  they  to  be  relied  on  coming  true  from 
seed  or  plant? 

Ans.— Center,  scarlet — Queen  of  the  West; 
next  row,  white — Queen  of  the  Belgians;  next, 
scarlet — Walter  Scott,  next  row,  white — 
Snowball,  and  pink — Mary  Hill.  2.  Double- 
flowered  petunias  are  capital  pot  plants,  and 
till  midsummer,  excellent  out-door  plants;  but 
towards  late  summer  they  often  fail.  From 
15  to  50  per  cent  of  the  seedlings  may  come 
double;  but  no  one  should  reasonably  look  for 
more  than  one  third  to  come  double. 

.7.  H.,  West  Granby,  Conn. — How  high  can 
water  be  raised  in  a  three-inch  pipe  under  a 
natural  head  of  300  feet  or  over.  If  I  take  in¬ 
to  an  inch  pipe  a  stream  from  a  spring  40  feet 
higher,  will  the  water  in  the  pipe  rise  to  the 
level  of  that  in  the  spring? 

Ans. — It  depeuds  upon  the  size  of  the  pipe, 
as  in  a  small  pipe  the  adhesion  of  the  water  to 
the  pipe,  which  should  be  added  to  the  fric¬ 
tion,  will  overcome  some  of  the  pressure  of  the 
water.  If  the  pipe  is  three  or  four  inches  in 


diameter,  the  water  will  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  spring.  In  an  inch  pipe  it  would  not 
quite  reach  the  same  level,  the  difference  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  kind  of  pipe  used.  A  pipe 
quite  smooth  inside  would  cause  less  friction 
than  a  rough  one. 

J.  S.  C.,  Harmersville,  N.  J. — I  have  a  box 
filled  with  sand  and  wood-pile  dirt  in  which 
last  fall  were  placed  rose  cuttings,  and  glass 
was  placed  over  all.  The  box  was  sunk  in  the 
ground  nearly  to  the  top  and  ample  provision 
was  made  for  drainage.  The  cuttings  are 
alive  but  are  too  close  to  thrive.  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  remove  and  set  them  in  good 
garden  soil  ?  If  so,  when  ?  Ought  they  still 
to  have  glass  over  them  if  removed  ? 

Ans. — We  presume  you  refer  to  hardy  re¬ 
montant  roses.  You  don’t  tell  us  enough  about 
them  to  enable  us  to  give  you  a  satisfactory 
answer.  You  may  lift  out  the  cuttings  and 
replant  them  at  once  into  other  boxes  filled 
with  sandy  earth  ;  or  wait  till  April,  then 
transplant  them  thickly  in  rows  out-of-doors 
in  a  sheltered  and  slightly  shaded  spot.  They 
are  better  off  in  a  cold-frame,  under  glass, 
than  exposed. 

uUber ,”  Falls  Church,  Va. — I  have  been 
using  successfully  a  fertilizer  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  pure  ground  bone,  ammoniated 
dissolved  bone,  and  sulphate  of  potash.  What 
shall  I  add  to  this  to  improve  it.  I  would 
like  to  use  three  sacks  (600  pounds)  of  each  of 
above  named,  and  add  one  bag  (200  pounds)  of 
whatever  will  render  it  more  nearly  a  com- 
ple  e  fertilizer.  For  potatoes,  grapes  and  or¬ 
chards  I  have  generally  used  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  potash  (kainit). 

Ans. — It  depends  entirely  upon  what  the 
“ammoniated  dissolved  bone”  is  and  how 
much  nitrogen  it  contains.  The  dissolved 
bone  is  a  good  addition  to  the  raw  bone,  but 
we  should  prefer  to  buy  the  ammonia  in  blood, 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

J.  C.  S.,  Camden, N.  J.—l.  Is  there  any  dif¬ 
ference  between  Black  and  Yellow  Locusts? 
Which  is  the  best  to  plant  for  timber?  Which 
will  grow  fastest — the  Black  or  Yellow  Lo¬ 
cust,  or  the  Catalpa  speciosa?  2.  I  have  two 
little  cherry  trees  which  bear  long-shaped 
cherries.  They  seem  to  be  more  productive 
than  the  Richmond  and  Dyehouse.  I  have 
lost  the  name — what  is  it? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Yellow  Locust  and  Black  Lo¬ 
cust  are  really  one  and  the  same.  There  are 
variations  in  the  color  of  the  heart-wood, 
which  has  led  to  the  names  White,  Red,  Yel¬ 
low  and  Black  Locust.  The  locust  grows  very 
rapidly  when  young — more  so  than  Catalpa, 
and  we  prefer  it  for  wood  post  timber.  2. 
The  oblong  cherry  is  probably  Reine  Hortense. 

C.  It.  S.,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. — The  fact  that 
the  Acme  Harrow  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  any 
responsible  farmer  in  the  country  is  good 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  implement. 


DISCUSSION. 


VALUE  OF  PURE-BREDS  AND  HIGH  GRADES  FOR 
THE  SHAMBLES  AND  THE  DAIRY. 

L.  T.  H.,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. — In  the 
Rural  of  February  18,  a  quotation  from  the 
Breeder’s  Gazette  says,  “It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  grades  as  a  rule,  will  ever 
surpass  for  any  purpose  the  breeds  to  which 
they  owe  their  improvement,”  and  again, they 
“generally  fall  somewhat  below  the  standard 
of  the  pure-breds.”  Is  this  true  of  cattle? 
Of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  na¬ 
tive  stock  or  low  grades  by  breeding  no  grade 
stock  can,  as  a  rule,  equal  pure-breds;  though, 
for  myself,  I  would  sooner  use  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  a  high-grade  bull  of  fine  proportions  and 
pedigree  than  a  pure-bred  beast  of  the 
wretched  form  and  undistinguished  ancestry 
which  some  of  the  pure-breds  possess.  But  for 
the  shambles  and  the  dairy  for  the  ordinary 
farmer  does  a  pure-bred  really  surpass  a  high- 
grade?  The  test  of  the  butcher’s  block  iof 
beef  at  the  fat  stock  shows  is  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction,  but  have  not  grade  beasts  borne  off 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  honors  in  every  con¬ 
test  in  comparison  with  pure-breds,  cross-breds 
being  for  the  moment  not  taken  into  account? 
Then  again,  does  pure-bred  beef  fetch  a  higher 
figure  in  any  of  our  markets  than  high-grade 
beef?  The  butchers  to  whom  I  have  put  this 
question  say  that  if  the  beasts  are  equally  well 
fed  and  cared  for  one  kind  of  beef  will  sell  as 
well  as  the  other,  and  few,  if  any,  would  be 
able  to  distinguish  any  difference  between 
them.  For  the  dairy  will  an  average  pure¬ 
bred  Ayrshire,  J ersey  or  Holstein  give  more 
milk  than  an  average  high-grade  of  those 
breeds?  And,  if  so,  are  there  not  counterbal¬ 
ancing  disadvantages?  L.  S.  Hardin  is,  I 
should  judge  from  his  writings,a  hard-headed 
practical  man,  without  much  enthusiasm,  but 
with  a  good  fund  of  common  sense;  yet  I  see 
that  in  a  late  Rural  he  deliberately  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  best  cow  for  the 
creamery,  and  therefore  for  the  ordinary 
dairy,  is  a  strong,  robust  Jersey  or  Guernsey 


grade  with  not  more  than  one-half  pure  blood. 
Again,  at  the  meeting  of  the  N.  J.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  other  day  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  the  Hon.  Edward  Burnett,  of  Mass., 
one  of  the  best  dairy  authorities  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  said  that  with  a  pure-bred  male  parent, 
the  very  best  dairy  herds  can  be  produced 
from  high  grades  or  the  best  selected  natives. 
My  own  experience,  like  that  of  most  farmers, 
has  not  been  extensive  enough  with  grades  and 
pure-breds  of  the  different  breeds,  to  enable 
me  to  speak  confidently  on  the  matter.  What 
do  others  say?  Doesn’t  the  generally  conceded 
fact  that  grades  are  hardier  than  pure-breds; 
that  they  are  better  foragers  and  rustlers,  and 
therefore  need  less  care  and  less  generous  feed, 
fit  them  better  than  pure-breds  for  ordinary 
farmers?  Are  they  not  better  than  pure-breds 
on  the  plains, and  is  not  the  amount  of  mortal¬ 
ity  amoDg  them  less?  Of  course,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  regular  breeders  and  also  of  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  to  crack  up  pure-breds;  for  it 
is  out  of  them  that  both  make  most  money, 
the  one  by  selling,  the  other  by  advertising 
them.  Then  again,  who  has  seen  the  milk  or 
butter  records  of  grades  any  more  than  those 
of  natives  blazoned  abroad  in  catalogues,  cir¬ 
culars  and  agricultural  papers?  Yet  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  there  are  thousands  of  such 
records  which  justly  give  as  much  satisfaction 
to  the  owners  of  the  animals  as  is  given  by  an 
equal  number  of  pure- bred  records.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  the  Breeder’s  Gazette  I  believe 
that  for  several  purposes,  good  grades  and 
especially  high  grades  are  not  a  whit  inferior 
to  pure-breds  and  may  be  a  trifle  superior.  So 
far  as  simple  “authority”  is  concerned  “Stock 
Breeding”  by  Manly  Miles,  is  at  least  as  good 
as  the  Gazette,  and  on  page  211,  it  says  that 
when  native  cattle  are  crossed  with  the  best 
meat- producing  breeds,  the  progeny  “are  at 
once  improved  in  those  qualities  in  which  they 
were  before  deficient,  while  in  the  quality  of 
their  flesh  they  may  be  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  more  highly-bred  animals  of  pure 
breeds.  In  pure  breeds  in  which  the  fattening 
qualities  have  been  developed,  an  excessive  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  formation  of  fat  may  be  readily 
induced,  in  connection  with  a  deficiency  in 
lean  that  diminishes  the  real  value  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  when  it  reaches  its  final  destination  at  the 
block.  The  value  of  such  animals  consists  in 
their  ability  to  transmit  to  their  offspring 
their  general  form  with  the  tendency  to  ma¬ 
ture  early  and  fatten  rapidly.  When  such 
animals  are  crossed  upon  natives  or  grades  of 
inferior  quality,  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  in 
their  offspring  a  quality  of  flesh  that  in  its 
proportions  of  lean  and  fat  is  superior  to  that 
of  either  parent.”  In  this  matter  “Stock 
Breeding”  certainly  does  not  agree  with  the 
Brteder’s  Gazette,  and  “Stock  Breeding”  can 
not  have  been  influenced  at  all  by  any  consid¬ 
eration  for  advertising  patronage. 

FLIMSY  OBJECTIONS  TO  DEHORNING. 

L.  T.  M.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.— In  the  Rural  of 
February  25,  page  127,  Messrs.  Hoard  and 
Boyd  are  quoted  as  being  emphatically  against 
the  dehorning  of  dairy  cattle,  on  the  ground 
that  dehorning,  they  think,  tends  to  develop 
the  lymphatic  temperament — “just  what  is 
needed  in  a  fattening  animal,  but  highly  in¬ 
jurious  to  those  that  produce  butter.”  It  is 
said  that  dehorning  may  be  good  for  beef  cat¬ 
tle;  but  not  for  butter  cattle.  They  put  forth 
as  a  strong  objection  to  the  practice  the 
alleged  fact  that  no  specific  butter  breed 
exists  among  polled  breeds  of  cattle,  nor  are 
there  any  fine-wool  breeds  of  sheep,  we  are 
told,  without  horns.  Again,  in  the  issue  of 
March  3,  page  148,  the  Editor  of  Hoard’s 
Dairyman  is  quoted  as  cautioning  the  public 
against  the  “dangerous  craze”  of  dehorning; 
and,  like  the  other  objectors,  he  charges  far¬ 
mers  with  ignorance  of  the  physiological 
effects  of  the  practice.  As  a  strong  objection 
to  the  dehorning  of  dairy  cattle,  the  Editor 
tells  us  that  Professor  Baird  found  that  if  a 
male  deer  was  castrated  while  the  horns  were 
on  they  were  never  shed,  and  if  castrated 
while  the  horns  were  off  they  would  never 
grow.  Now,  aren’t  these  objections  the 
loosest  kind  of  twaddle?  The  only  basis  they 
have  is  a  theoretical  one,  while  the  question 
to  which  they  relate  is  altogether  a  practical 
one.  They  are  founded  exclusively  on  the 
supposition  that  the  absence  of  horns  has  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  presence  of  butter; 
that  a  hornless  bull  is  less  likely  to  beget  a 
good  butter  cow  than  a  horned  one;  and  that 
a  hornless  cow  is  likely  to  yield  less  butter 
than  one  with  horns. 

Why  start  a  theory  with  regard  to  the 
matter  when  we  have  before  us  the  lessons 
from  every-day  practice?  Since  a  time  to 
which  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  back 
there  have  beeninuleys  or  hornless  bulls  and 
cows.  Has  it  ever  been  noticed  that  these 
cows  or  the  female  offsprings  of  the  bulls  were 
inferior  as  butter  cows  to  other  cows  of  the 
same  race?  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  muleys  have 
generally  been  considered  among  the  best  in 
each  herd?  Dehorning,  too,  has  been  in 
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pretty  extensive  practice  for  half-a-dozen 
years.  Who  has  noticed  any  injurious  effects 
produced  by  it  on  the  yield  of  butter  from  the 
dehorned  cows,  or  any  falling  off  in  dairy 
qualities  in  the  progeny  of  dehorned  bulls?  I 
have  never  heard  or  seen-  any  charge  of  the 
sort;  nor  do  any  of  these  objectors  venture 
upon  such  an  assertion.  Isn’t  the  polled 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  as  much  of  a  dairy  breed 
as  the  Short-horn  is  a  beef  breed?  What 
earthly  relation  can  there  be  between  the 
fineness  of  the  wool  of  a  sheep  and  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  milk  of  a  cow?  The  plight  of  the 
horns  on  that  deer  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  castration  on  the  animal  bcdy;  but 
what  under  the  sun  has  it  to  do  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  dehorning?  Are  not  the  ludicrous 
illustrations  these  objectors  offer  in  support  of 
their  theory  strong  indications  of  its  flimsy 
character,  since,  if  they  had  any  better  to 
present,  they  would  have  done  so? 


SPICE. 


In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  R.  N..Y-,  Mr. 
B.  A.  Elliott,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  says  that 
Mr.  Evans  of  Philadelphia,  purchased  the 
Puritan  Rose  of  Mr.  Bennett,  of  England, 
and  sold  it  to  his  (Mr.  Elliott’s)  firm  for 
$7,000.  He  says  it  is  a  splendid  rose  for  flor¬ 
ists’  use,  both  in  the  fall  and  spring,  and  a 
splendid  sort  for  out-door  culture,  being  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  a  constant  bloomer . 

We  see  that  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  offer  the  Climax  Spraying  Nozzle 
— one  size  for  the  garden  and  for  trees,  the 
other  for  the  house ;  this  is  one  of  the  best.  It 
is  merely  a  matter  of  time  before  every  one 
must  have  and  use  one  of  these  serviceable 

devices . 

The  above  firm  offers  in  their  new  catalogue 
(page  25)  “hybridized  potato  seeds.”  The  seed 
is  put  up  in  25c.  packets.  Now  is  the  time  to 

sow  them . 

Mr.  Hoard  wants  the  dairy  farmer  who  is 
playing  at  dairying  to  quit  fooling  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  whose  butter  average  is  not  above  the 
cost  of  her  keep.  If  a  farmer  wants  to  en¬ 
gage  in  “steer”  dairying  and  trade  the  chance 
to  make  a  dollar  for  one  that  will  make  only 
50  cents,  he  has  nothing  to  say  against  it  ;  but 
to  keep  a  herd  of  cows  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  the  milk  to  a  cheese  factory  or 
creamery,  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  but¬ 
ter  on  a  private  scale,  and  then  deliberately 
choose  a  general-purpose  cow,  it  seems  to  Mr. 
Hoard,  is  the  blankest  folly,  providing  the 
farmer  really  wants  to  make  the  most  money 

he  can  in  the  business . 

Mr.  M.  W.  Davis,  of  Vermont,  says  that 
Holsteins  won’t  run  a  saw-mill,  but  they  will 
help  to  run  a  milk- cart.  A  cow  can’t  make 
butter  out  of  poor  material.  A  cow  is  a  mill. 
You  can’t  give  poor  hay  and  poor  silage 
and  justly  expect  her  to  produce  good  milk 

and  butter . 

“Silage  is  all  right,”  says  Mr.  Davis, 
because  it  is  a  succulent  food ;  but  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  cotton-seed.  We  are  too  apt 
to  give  constipating  food.  Silage  makes  all 
food  more  palatable.  It  has  a  place,  but  the 
man  who  can  raise  from  two  to  four  tons  of 
hay  to  the  acre  had  better  let  it  alone.  Oth¬ 
ers,  not  so  well  located,  on  sandy,  light  soils, 
can  raise  silage  and  compete  with  the  hay- 
raiser.  Farmers  wake  up  to  the  300-pound 
butter  cow  and  breed  so  she  can  reach  325 

pounds . - . 

Mr.  Minch,  of  the  N.  J.  Hort.  Society,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
will  induce  the  disease  called  yellows  in  peach 
trees.  He  further  believes  that  bone  and  pot¬ 
ash  fertilizers  will  prevent  the  disease.  Mr. 
Heath  says  that  the  most  successful  peach 
growers  in  Hunterdon  County  are  those  who 
are  using  barnyard  manure  and  commercial 
fertilizers  together.  The  most  successful  are 

those  who  liberally  feed  their  orchards . 

Mr.  Baker  stated  that  in  1886  two  Globe 
peach  trees  were  pronounced  to  have  the 
yellows.  He  dug  the  soil  up,  hoeing  it  away 
from  the  roots,  and  spread  the  ground  with 
bone  and  potash — two  pounds  to  the  tree— 
and  then  gave  them  ordinary  cultivation. 

Last  year  they  were  fine,  thrifty  trees . 

Ellw anger  &  Barry  recommend  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sulphur  and  soot,  or  either  separ¬ 
ately,  for  mildew  on  roses . 

M.  Satterthwait,  of  N.'  C. ,  during  one 
season  put  30,000  bags  on  grapes,  finishing  the 
last  day  of  June.  He  then  bagged  a  vine 
daily  (dating  the  bags  each  day)  from  the 
first  to  the  12th  of  July,  when  rot  specs  on 
the  berries  first  appeared.  Those  vines  bag¬ 
ged  front  the  first  to  the  fifth  Of  July  were 
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saved  from  rot  ;  those  bagged  from  the  6th 
to  the  12h  of  July  rotted.  The  grapes  bagged 
during  June  were  all  saved  from  rot.  But 
in  1887  the  grapes  rotted  in  bags  applied 
very  early  soon  after  the  berries  formed . 

The  Rural’s  experiments  made  three  years 
ago  with  bagging  grapes  at  different  dates 
from  the  time  the  berry  formed  until  as  large 
as  No.  6  shot,  showed  that  for  that  season  the 
bags,  whether  put  on  earlier  or  later,  did  not 
prevent  rot . 

Several  members  of  the  N.  J.  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  are  of  the  opinion,  the  result  of 
observation,  that  if  the  bags  are  put  on  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  blossom,  rot  will  be  prevented. 
Tt  is  probably  a  fact  that  there  are  some  varie¬ 
ties  of  cultivated  grapes  that  will  not  form 
fruit  without  the  aid  of  foreign  pollen,  owing 
to  imperfect  stamens.  The  writer  of  this  has 
crossed  grapes  for  several  years,  and  has  in¬ 
variably  found  that  the  pollen  was  ripe  when 
the  cap  was  about  to  fall  or  open,  and  in  some 
cases  before . 

J.  H.  Hale,  of  South  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
says  the  curl  in  peach  leaves  is  of  little  account, 
and  can  be  got  rid  of  by  stimulating  a  rapid 
growth.  Borers  have  killed  in  his  orchards 
more  than  all  other  causes  combined.  He 
thinks  that  three-quarters  of  the  cases  of  so- 
called  yellows  are  due  to  borers.  He  cures 
what  he  believes  to  be  yellows  with  applica¬ 
tions  of  potash  with  nitrogen  added  some¬ 
times.  He  would  not  cut  down  a  treesuffering 
from  this  disease  any  more  than  he  would  cut 
down  a  friend  who  had  malaria, a  disease  about 
which  doctors  know  as  little  as  we  do  of  yel¬ 
lows.  Thej  brace  patients  up  with  quinine. 
A  tree,  he  says,  affected  with  yellows  is  sick, 
and  should  receive  treatment . 

We  doubt  if  the  variety  of  sweet  corn 
known  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  appreciated.  May 
16,  1882,  we  planted  a  little  patch  and  the  first 
boiling  ears  were  picked  August  8 — 84  days. 
The  stalks  grew  seven  feet  high,  with  few 
suckers,  bearing  from  three  to  Jive  ears,  most 
of  them  low  on  the  rather  slender  stalks.  The 
silk  is  always  a  dark  purple  and  the  husks 
usually  of  a  bronze  color.  The  ears  average 
five  and  one-half  inches  long,  12  very  irregu¬ 
lar  rows,  and  bear  about  540  kernels  close  to¬ 
gether.  The  quality  is  fine.  It  will  not  com¬ 
mend  itself  as  a  market  variety  evidently,  but 
there  are  few  better  kinds  for  the  home . 

Geo.  W.  Campbell  has  been  trying  to 
change  the  Black  Mexican  to  the  White  Mex¬ 
ican  and  he  has  partly  succeeded . 

Try  the  Rural’s  experiment  of  sowing 
potash  and  burnt  bone  upon  an  entire  plot 
and  planting  it  to  corn.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
get  knee-high,  sow  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  half  of  the 
plot . 

One  experiment  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  of  this 
kind  resulted  as  follows:  Potash  and  burnt 
bone  half-plot  yielded  95  plants  and  79  ears 
which  weighed  22%  pounds.  The  half  plot 
which  received  the  nitrate  of  soda  gave  (53 
plants,  73  ears  which  weighed  25  pounds.- . 

Another  trial  of  the  same  kind  resulted  as 
follows:  No  nitrogen  gave  102  plants,  77 
ears  weighing  40%  pounds.  Nitrogen  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  phosphate  and  potash  gave  96 
plants,  103  ears  weighing  71%  pounds . 

W.  W.  Rawson’s  (Boston,  Mass.)  “Queen  of 
the  Prairie”  or  Hiram  Sibley’s  (Rochester,  N. 
Y.)  “Pride  of  the  North”  seem  to  be  much  the 
same  if  not  identical.  It  is  a  yellow  dent 
kind  12  to  18  rows;  the  ears  about  eight  inches 
long.  It  is  very  early— perhaps  the  earliest  of 
the  dents.  It  was  raised  at  the  Rural  Farm 
about  10  years  ago . 

Henderson’s  Self-husking  (P.  Henderson  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.)  is  a  yellow  flint  and  among  the 
earliest  to  mature.  We  raised  it  two  years 
ago  and  found  that  the  name  is  well  applied. 
The  husks  separate  from  the  ear  as  it  begins 
to  mature.  We  planted  it  April  30.  The 
kernels  were  glazed  August  15.  The  plants 
averaged  six  feet  high  with  from  one  to  two 
ears  to  a  stalk.  The  ears  are  eight-row  and 
about  10  inches  long— kernel  large,  cob  small. 

We  find  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  of¬ 
fered  in  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.’s  (N.  Y.) 
catalogue,  and  in  that  only,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed.  This  has  been  raised  by  a  member 
of  the  Rural  family,  far  away  from  all  other 
varieties,  for  about  45  consecutive  years.  Its 
marked  traits  are  very  long  ears,  often  14 
inches.  It  suckers  more  than  any  other  va¬ 
riety  we  have  seen,  and  each  stalk  usually 
bears  an  ear.  We  have  known  a  single  seed 
to  produce  six  stalks,  all  about  the  same 
hight— at  least  seven  feet.  The  joints  are 
short,  the  leaves  very  broad  and  long.  It  re¬ 
quires  about  the  entire  season  to  ripen  fully. 
W e  know  of  no  variety  so  well  adapted  for 
ensilage.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  interest  in  this 
corn  beyond  a  desire  to  make  its  merits 
known . 

The  Hickory  King  corn  (Samuej  Wilson, 


MeebanUsville,  Pa.)  has  not  been  tried  by  the 
R.  N.  Y.  It  is  claimed  that  no  other  corn  has 
so  large  a  grain  and  so  small  a  cob.  The 
plants  are  said  to  grow  about  eight  feet  in 
hight.  The  ears  are  medium  in  length,  and 
it  is  claimed  will  shell  more  bushels  to  a  given 
measure  of  ears  “than  any  corn  in  the 
world.”  It  is  also  claimed  that  it  will  bear 

good  crops  on  thin  soil . 

The  American  Prolific  Short  Corn  is  adver¬ 
tised  by  B.  L.  Bragg  &  Co.,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  Samples  of  this  corn  were  sent  to  us 
several  years  ago  by  O.  H.  Alexander,  of 
Charlotte,  Vt.  It  seems  to  us  distinct  and 
possessed  of  several  very  valuable  character¬ 
istics.  See  Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds.  . . 

George  W.  P.  Jerrard,  of  Caribou,  Me., 
introduces  the  Beedle,  a  12-16-row  yellow  flint, 
an  improvement  upon  the  Dutton  by  40  years’ 
selection.  It  has  never  failed  to  ripen,  even 
when  the  Early  Yellow  Canada  has  been  cut 
off  by  frost  while  yet  in  the  milk.  See  Notes 
from  the  Rural  Grounds . 

James  Vick,  of  Rochester  N.  Y.,  offers  the 
Green  Mountain  Potato,  which  was  first 
brought  into  prominence  by  its  great  yield  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  three  years  ago.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  yielder  and  well  worthy  of  trial. 

J.  M.  McCullough  (Cincinnati,  O.)  finds 
the  Yellow  Learning  an  early,  productive 
corn.  We  have  many  conflicting  statements 
concerning  this.  It  is  probably  due  to  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  being  sold  under  this  name . 

I.  V.  Faust  (Philadelphia,  Pa.)  also 
praises  Hickory  King  Corn  up  to  the  skies.. . . 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  kinds  of  yel¬ 
low  flint  corn  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  ever  raised  is 
the  Longfellow.  We  prefer  it  to  the  Angel 

of  Midnight . . 

Price  &  Reed(  Albany,  N.  Y.) advertise  two 
new  kinds  of  sweet  corn — Champion  and  Per¬ 
fection.  The  first  is  said  to  be  extremely  early 
and  yet  it  bears  large  ears  and  is  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity.  The  Perfection  is  later . 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  (Philadelphia)  says  that 
the  so-called  Blount’s  Prolific  is  called  in 
Massachusetts  “Mammoth  Ensilage.”  It  is 
just  about  the  last  kind  we  should  select  for 
the  silo.  It  is  leggy.  The  stalk  is  large  and 
necessarily  so  to  hold  up  its  several  ears  which 
are  borne  high . 


ABSTRACTS. 

Puck  :  “When  whiter  dies,  spring  refuses 

to  “  ‘kindly  omit  flowers.’  ” - W.  B.  Ellis 

of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society: 
“Eight  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually 
for  drink.  When  laboring  men  spend  a  large 
proportion  of  their  .money  for  drink,  they 

cannot  have  much  to  spend  for  fruit.” - 

Mr.  Goldsmith :  “With  Concords  at  three 
cents  a  pound,  I  do  not  think  it  will  pay  to 
bag  them.  Bagging  pays  with  white  grapes. 
It  preserves  their  beauty.  It  also  prevents 
the  birds  from  injuring  them.  It  is  a  fair  day’s 

work  to  put  on  1,000  bags.” - Mr.  Cay- 

wood  :  “Bags  during  wet  seasons  promote  rot.” 

- Mr.  Satterthwait  of  N.  C. :  “Bagged 

grapes  rotted  with  me  almost  as  badly  as  those 
exposed,  and  the  bags  make  the  skin  tender.” 

- Mr.  Dye:  “Last year  I  saw  specimens  of 

plums  that  had  grown  in  bags,  that  were  per¬ 
fect,  simply  grand  and  those  were  the  only 

ones  raised  on  the  tree.” - Mr.  Cay  wood: 

“Last  year  I  put  bags  on  some  of  my  pears, 
and  all  the  specimens  bagged  were  perfect 
and  ripened  splendidly.” - Secretary  Wil¬ 

liams  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety:  “An  ex-member  of  this  Society  had  a 
plum  tree  trained  against  the  side  of  his 
house,  which  he  inclosed  in  a  mosquito  netting, 
and  the  result  was  22  quarts  of  plums  in  per¬ 
fection.” - Mr.  Jones:  “I  covered  a  limb 

with  mosquito  netting,  and  every  plum  on 
that  branch  ripened,  but  I  never  -was  able  to 
get  a  plum  on  those  trees  without  something 

of  that  kind.” - Mr.  Dye:  “Knowledge  is 

the  reward  of  investigation  and  research,  and 
such  experiments  as  are  being  conducted  by 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  crossing  the 
wheat  and  the  rye  plants,  if  resulting  in  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  a  better  understanding  of 
the  law  of  fertility,  or  reproduction  in 

plant  life,  will  be  highly  valuable.” - 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. :  “The 
Longfellow  is  the  largest  variety  of  yellow 
field  corn  that  I  have  ever  found  it  safe  to 

plant  in  this  climate.” - Jonathan  Skilton, 

Nortliboro,  Mass.,  reports  having  raised  115 
bushels  shelled  corn  to  the  acre  of  the  Long¬ 
fellow. - W.  I.  Chamberlain,  President 

Iowa  Agricultural  College,  in  the  Albany  Cul¬ 
tivator;  “In  my  opinion  fully  one-half  the 
cattle  in  Iowa  will  be  dehorned  before  next 
Christmas.  The  job  is  short  and  simple,  and 
does  not  require  an  expert.  The  animal  is 
stanchioned  and  the  head  tied  so  that  it  can¬ 
not  move,  and  a  sharp  fine-toothed  saw  takes 
off  the  horn  just  above  the  skin.  The  head 
seldom  bleeds  profusely  or  injuriously.  If  it 
does,  it  may  be  instantly  stopped,  as  one  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  gentleman  at  Osage  as¬ 


serted  from  trial,  by  applying  cob¬ 
webs,  enough  of  which  may  be  found 
overhead  in  most  barns.” - Mr.  Fal¬ 

coner,  in  the  American  Florist:  “I  have 
grown  the  Moon  Flower  uninterrupted¬ 
ly  for  a  dozen  years,  but  it  took  Peter 
Henderson  to  give  it  to  the  people.  Many 
fail  with  and  repudiate  this  plant;  but  the 

fault  is  theirs  and  not  the  plant’s.” - - 

“But,  if  we  raise  new  varieties,  can  we  sell 
enough  of  them  to  make  it  pay?  Decidedly 
we  can.  Let  the  new  thing  possess  sterling 
merit,  and  the  next  year,  after  it  is  sent  out, 
every  progressive  florist  in  the  country  is  al¬ 
most  compelled  to  catalogue  it.” - Mr. 

Dye,  before  the  N.  J.  Hort.  Society:  “He 
who  would  succeed  in  securing  a  crop  next 

year  must  begin  this." - Col.  Pearson;  “If 

I  were  again  to  plant  an  orchard,  I  would 
plant  the  seed  where  the  tree  was  permanently 
to  stand,  and  graft  or  bud  it  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  roots  ” 


CATALOGUES  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Aspinwall  Potato  Planter. — Catalogue 
from  the  Aspinwall  Manufacturing  Co.,  Three 
Rivers,  Michigan.  For  several  seasons  we 
have  called  attention  to  this  implement.  We 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
ingenious  farming  tools  ever  invented.  The 
“old  way”  of  planting  potatoes  is  forcibly 
shown  on  the  cover  of  this  pamphlet.  It  gives 
one  a  back-ache  to  look  at  it.  The  new  way 
is  as  easy  as  riding  on  the  read.  This  tool 
saves  labor  of  the  hardest  kind.  The  Aspin¬ 
wall  people  have  a  good  reputation  for  hon¬ 
esty  and  care.  This  planter  was  not  put  on 
the  market  until  it  had  been  carefully  tested 
in  all  kinds  of  soils.  It  will  pay  any  man  who 
plants  five  acres  of  potatoes  to  investigate 
the  merits  of  this  planter. 

Steel  and  Iron  Roofing  and  Siding.— 
Catalogue  from  the  Canton  Iron  Roofing  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio.  For  pithiness,  order  and  good 
taste  in  displaying  the  articles  advertised,  we 
have  rarely  seen  a  better  catalogue  than  this. 
The  facts  are  stated  in  a  business-like  way, 
the  claims  are  presented  in  a  forcible  and 
straightforward  manner,  aud  the  testimonials 
are  not  spread  over  the  entire  book.  Stand¬ 
ard  roofing,  water-proof  building  paper,  cdV- 
rugated  iron  for  siding  aud  ceiling,  crumpled 
edged  iron,  fire-proof  doors  and  shutters,  roof¬ 
ing  nails  and  iron  ore  paint  are  a  few  of  the 
articles  described  here.  Our  readers  will  find 
this  firm  fully  reliable.  We  invite  them  to 
send  for  the  catalogue. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co., 
N.  J. — A  bright,  well-executed  catalogue 
of  fruits,  with  colored  plates  of  gooseberries, 
strawberries,  blackberries,  quinces,  pears, 
plums  and  apples.  The  colored  pear  is  the 
Lawson,  notable  for  earliness  aud  a  fine  color. 
The  apple  is  the  Delaware  Red  Winter.  Gan¬ 
dy  and  Monmouth  Strawberries,  Early  King 
and  Erie  Blackberries,  Golden  Queen,  John¬ 
son’s  Sweet  Raspberries;  Ogden,  Bolan,  Spaul¬ 
ding,  Mariamia  and  Kelsey  Plums,  Meech’s 
Quince  and  the  Industry  Gooseberry  are  the 
rest  of  the  colored  pictures.  This  catalogue 
is  fully  up  with  the  times.  It  aims  to  give 
trustworthy  descriptions,  and  we  commend  it 
to  our  readers. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  Queens 
Co.,  N.  Y. — An  illustrated  catalogue  of  spe¬ 
cialties  and  novelties.  Among  small  fruits 
we  notice  Childs’s  Everbearing  Tree  Black¬ 
berry,  the  “tree”  and  fruit  both  being  illus¬ 
trated.  It  is  said  that  it  bears  berries  of  the 
best  flavor  and  largest  size  for  two  mouths 
and  that  it  does  not  require  stakes.  It  grows 
from  five  to  seven  feet  high,  branching  freely 
into  a  fine  tree  form,  straight  and  erect. 
Again  it  says  the  berries  are  of  enormous  size 
borne  in  great  clusters  which  commence  to 
ripen  in  July.  Among  other  oddities  we  fiud 
the  Pineapple  Air  Plant,  Trifoliate  Orange, 
Otaheite  Orange,  Sugar-loaf  Pineapple,  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  figs  and,  finally, a  hardy  “hy¬ 
brid  hibiscus”  which  is  said  to  bear  flowers  a 
foot  across,  being  the  shape  of  saucers,  the 
color  ranging  from  wdiite  to  deep  rose. 

G.  H.  &  J  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury, 
Codd. — A  catalogue  of  well  selected  small 
fruits — strawberries,  raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries,  grapes,  &c.  This  firm  introduced  the 
Earhart  Everbearing  black-cap,  also  the  Car¬ 
man.  Of  the  latter  President  Wilder  said:  “It 
is  the  earliest  cap  variety  I  possess,  sweet 
aud  very  good — a  valuable  acquisition.”  It  is 
well  indorsed  by  other  prominent  men.  The 
Champlain,  a  white  seedling  of  the  Antwerp, 
is  also  offered.  This,  as  well  as  the  Earhart 
and  Carman,  was  carefully  tested  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  When  hardy  enough  to  stand  the 
climate,  it  is  a  perfect  berry  for  home  use 
large,  cream-colored  aud  delicious. 

Ellw  anger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
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A  catalogue  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  har¬ 
dy  perennial  plants,  etc. — 27th  edition.  We 
cannot  speak  of  this  catalogue  or  of  this  firm 
too  highly.  There  is  no  other  firm  in  this 
country  that  has  done  so  much  to  aid  the 
time  interests  of  horticulture  in  its  broadest 
sense.  In  this  catalogue  we  have  everything, 
old  and  new,  deciduous  and  evergreen,  that 
is  worth  planting,  with  correct  names  and  con¬ 
servative,  trustworthy  descriptions.  What,, 
when  and  how  to  plant- are  set  forth  in  a  con¬ 
cise,  plain  way.  An  alphabetical  list  of  new 
and  rare  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  found  on 
pages  129  to  181. 

A.  W.  Livingston’s  Sons,  111  N.  High  St., 
Columbus,  O. — An  illustrated  catalogue  (80 
pages)  of  seeds,  etc.  Mr.  Livingston  Sr.  is  he 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Acme, 
Favorite,  Perfection  and  Paragon  Tomatoes. 
And  now  another  is  added,  viz.,  Livingston’s 
Potato-leaf  Tomato.  This  was  sent  to  us  three 
years  ago  for  trial.  At  first  we  thought  it 
was  the  Mikado  or  Turner’s  Hybrid  as  the 
foliage  was  the  same.  But  we  found  the 
fruit  quite  smooth  and  the  quality  excellent. 
It  has  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Turner  or 
Mikado  without  its  blemish  of  unshapely  fruit. 
This  is  the  Rural’s  opinion. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.— The 
Forty-third  Annual  Report  of  this  company 
shows  an  increase  of  nearly  §8,000,000  in  in¬ 
come,  over  §8,000,000  in  net  assets,  and  over 
§24,000,000  in  insurance  written.  The  assets 
of  the  company  now  exceed  §83,000,000.  The 
company  is  purely  mutual  and  the  member¬ 
ship  exceeds  100,000.  Those  who  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  life  insurance  w>ll  do  well  to  examine 
into  this  company’s  business  methods  and 
standing.  Both  will  stand  the  fullest  investi¬ 
gation. 

Robert  Scott  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
A  very  interesting  catalogue,  largely  devoted 
to  roses,  of  which  a  beautiful  colored  plate  is 
presented.  All  the  new  and  old  roses.  The 
best  of  the  fuchsias,  sweet  peas,  the  improved 
verbenas,  the  largest  pansies,  and  lots  of  oth¬ 
er  things  to  interest  flower  lovers.  Box  col¬ 
lections  of  roses  ac  reduced  prices — one  dollar 
novelty  collections  are  among  the  special  at¬ 
tractions. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
A  Fruit  Guide  and  catalogue  of  plants,  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  etc.  The  Haverlaud  (new),  Bel¬ 
mont  and  Jessie  are  among  the  strawberries 
offered.  Several  cherries  are  mentioned  as  wor- 
thjr  of  consideration.  The  selections  of  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries,  pears  and  apples  are 
good.  The  reading  matter  of  the  Guide  is  in¬ 
teresting.  Mr.  Green  is  an  enterprising  man. 

Herbrand  Fifth-Wheel.  —  Catalogue 
from  The  Herbrand  Company,  Fremont,  O. 
This  neat  little  pamphlet  describes  what  is 
called  a  great  improvement  in  wagon  making. 
It  will  prove  interesting  to  all  who  are  inves¬ 
tigating  carriage-making.  The  pamphlet  is  so 
compact  that  we  could  not  do  the  fifth- wheel 
justice  without  printing  the  whole.  We  in¬ 
vite  all  who  are  interested  in  wagons  to  send 
for  it. 

Make  Hens  Lay. — This  is  the  suggestive 
title  of  a  series  of  circulars  and  pamphlets  sent 
out  by  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  22  Custom  House 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  carrying  out  this  injunction  should  send  for 
these  circulars.  A  pamphlet  giving  a  great 
deal  of  poultry  advice  is  sent  for  25  cents. 
Send  a  stamp  for  the  others. 

Root  Crops  for  Stock  Feeding  and 
How  To  Grow  Them.— Compiled  from  many 
prize  essays  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Ra.  Price  30  cents.  Mr.  Burpee  of¬ 
fered  a  series  of  cash  prizes  in  his  Farm  An¬ 
nual  for  1887,  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject.  This  book  of  80  pages  is  the  result. 

Northrup,  Braslan  &  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.— There  are  man}  good  and  new  things 
offered  in  this  catalogue  m  the  way  of  seeds. 
Attention  is  particularly  called  to  a  new  mil¬ 
let,  to  certain  varieties  of  corn  and  potatoes 
as  being  the  best  of  their  kinds.  A  new  ensi¬ 
lage  corn  is  offered. 

Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine. — 
A  seed  catalogue  of  90  pages.  Among  the 
specialties  are  the  Dirigo  Turnip  Blood  Beet, 
said  to  be  earlier  than  the  Egyptian,  Maine 
Sweet  Corn,  said  to  be  the  earliest  12-rowed  in 
cultivation;  the  Early  Oxford  Potato  and 
Low’s  Champion  Bush  Bean. 

How  To  Grow  Cabbages  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers  Most  Profitably. — Edited  by  W. 
Atlee  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  book  of 
90  pages,  price  30  cents.  The  book  is  written 
by  J.  Pedersen,  of  Denmark,  and  G.  H.  How¬ 
ard,  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  The  whole  story 
is  told  in  a  plain,  forcible  way. 

R.  D.  Hawley  &  Co.,  500  Main  St.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. — Particular  attention  in  this  cat¬ 
alogue  is  called  to  seed  potatoes.  Mr.  Haw¬ 
ley  says  that  his  Early  Essex  “takes  the  cake, 
giving  great  satisfaction  in  every  way.  It 
was  introduced  five  years  ago  and  has  never 
been  beaten.” 


Robert  Scott  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
We  call  the  attention  of  rose-growers  to  the 
beautiful  colored  plate  in  the  catalogue  of 
this  firm  of  three  new  roses,  viz.,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Luciole  and  Meteor.  The  pictures 
have  captivated  us,  and  we  shall  try  the  set. 

J.  A.  Everett  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 
In  this  catalogue  of  seeds,  &c.  we  find  the 
Green  Mountain  Potato  offered,  which  gave  us 
the  largest  yield  ever  produced  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  up  to  that  time.  It  has  since  been 
somewhat  exceeded. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  roses  of  all  kinds.  A  long  list  of  new 
varieties,  including  all  the  popular  novelties. 


Ctrenjxtiljcre. 


England. 

Barnstable,  Devonshire,  Eng.,  Feb.  14. — 
We  have  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow.  There 
are  lots  of  lambs  in  the  neighborhood  and  the 
weather  is  bad  for  them.  Feed  is  very  scarce 
and  those  who  have  straw  to  sell  can  get 
£3  3s.  (id.  per  ton  on  the  farm.  Hay  is  worth 
£5  10s.  on  the  spot,  but  there  is  little  to  sell, 
The  wheat  plant  is  looking  grand  and  the 
spring  plowing  and  work  are  very  forward. 
Store  cattle  are  very  low  in  price  and  good 
beef  is  worth  10s.  (id.  per  score  [20  pounds  or 
llXc.  per  pound.]  R.  h.  p. 

Michigan. 

Auburn,  Bay  Co.,  February  15. — We  have 
in  Saginaw  Valley  about  one  foot  of  snow. 
Everything  is  moving  in  good  order:  no  drifts. 
It  is  snowing  to-day,  wind  southeast.  Deep 
snows  at  the  Straits,  etc.  e.  w. 

Ohio. 

Leipsic,  Putnam  Co..  February  14. — I  think 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  the  best  periodical 
for  farmers.  Our  county  is  comparatively 
new,  but  the  farmers  are  up  with  the  times. 
We  have  passed  the  day  of  planting  without 
underdraining.  It  will  be  but  a  few  years 
when  every  acre  of  cleared  land  will  be  well 
underdrained  with  tile.  We  can  grow  any  crop 
with  the  best  of  success.  Our  farmers  and 
teamsters  are  very  busy  every  winter  hauling 
logs  to  our  stave  and  handle  factories,  also 
hauling  tile,  manure,  summer  wood,  and,  in 
fact,  preparing  for  the  busy  spring.  We  have 
the  best  of  turnpike  roads  the  year  round.  Our 
county  and  township  buildings  are  all  erected 
and  paid  for.  Our  school  houses  are  all  built 
of  the  best  brick  and  supplied  with  good 
teachers.  Churches  are  dotting  the  landscape 
here  and  there,  and  in  spite  of  these  advan¬ 
tages,  now  and  then  a  farmer  gets  the  West¬ 
ern  or  Southern  fever,  sells  his  nicely  located 
farm,  sacrifices  his  chattel  property,  packs  his 
wife  and  family  in  a  wagon,  and  away  he 
goes,  in  most  cases  to  return  within  a  year. 
Such  is  life!  d.  a.  f. 


^Hi^rfUanfou.si 


INFANTILE 

Skir]  &■  Scalp 

diseases; 

tvcured  by 

CuticIjfv\ 

F^/vy^di^s. 


Fcr  cleansing,  purifying  and  beautifying 

the  skin  of  children  and  infants,  and  curing  tor¬ 
turing,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases 
of  the  skin,  scalp  and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair  from  in 
fancy  to  old  age,  the  CuricuHARKMKDiKsareinfalllble 


Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautitler,  externally,  and  Cuticura 
Resolvent,  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  internally,  cure 
every  form  of  skin  and  blood  diseases,  from  pimples 
to  scrofula. 


Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

t3f~  Send  for  “  How#to  Cure  Skin  Diseases. 


Baby’s  Skin  and  Scalp  preserved  and  beau- 
S3T  tlfled  by  Cuticura  Soap. 


Kidney  Pains,  Backache  and  Weaknesses  cured 
by  Cuticura  Anti -Pain  Plaster,  an  instantane¬ 
ous  pain-subduing  plaster.  25c. 


How  to  SAVE  re-shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S  HIGH  GRADE 

BONE  FERTILIZERS, 

AMMOKIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE 


tfo  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Va’uation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

POTATO  PHOSPHATE 

CONTAINS  ALL  THE  PLANT  FOOD  NEC¬ 
ESSARY  FOR  A  LARGE  CROP  OF 
POTATOES. 

Special  Fertilizers  for  all  crops.  Send  for  circular 
giving  valuable  hints  for  cultivation  of  crops  by  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  and  description  of  all  our  fertilizers. 

Principal  Office:  Cotton  Exchange  B’ding,  N.Y. 
For  Sale  by  Local  Agents. 


AfiM'R”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
nuiiiu  Crusher  and  Leveler, 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 
G-enuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang- 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
Adjustable,  Reversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving-  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

SkPTI  t  PT1  \ T1  Q  ]  to  anY  responsible 
Dull  l  Ull  11  l&l  Farmer  in  the  H.  S. 

Sizes:  3  to  13  Feet.  Dl'ANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

With  or  without  Sulky.  MILLINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 


A 


SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

W rite  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper, 


BETTER 


.sP\nWALLMRJ  CoJ 

[three  rivers/"  THAN  EVER. 


PLANTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


ASPINWALL  MFG.C0. 

THREE  RIVERS.  MICHIGAN. r 

“The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  works  with  almost  human  ingenuity.  It  is  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat  farmer.  IT  IS  A  SUCCESS. 
We  can  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in  the  future  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  conducted  as  wheat  growing  now  is — on  a  large  scale.  Those  who  refuse  to  avail 
themselves\of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind." — Rural  New-Yorker,  April  2,  1887. 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS! 


“BIG  INJUN”  3-WHEEL  SULKY  PLUW! 


Practical,  Simple,  Light,  Strong. 


•S  'v  '* 


The  only  3-Wheel  Sulky  Plow  made 
that  turns  a  square  corner  while  plow  is 
in  the  ground.  Lifts  out  of  the  ground 
without  disturbing  the  furrow.  Also, 
full  line  of  CHILLED  STEEL  AND  COMBINA¬ 
TION  WALKING  PLOWS.  Circulars  and 
prices  on  application. 


GALE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


ALBION.  MICHIGAN. 


Semi  for 

Circulars. 


YANKEE  SWIVEL  PLOW 


LEADING 

PLOW 


for  both  an(j  ^  Horses. 


WOOD  BEAM 
REVERSIBLE 


THE 

BELCHER STAYLOR 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COP^NY, 

GHiCOPEE  FALLS  MAShAuHUSEH 


Made  of  Patent 
Steeled  Metal, ^ 

Ax  with  Patent 
HkSteel  Shitting  Lever  and 
Clevis,  enabling  the  Plowman  to 
take  any  desired  width  of  fur¬ 
row  without  stopping  his  team 


PRICES.  S.  L.  ALLEN  <fc  CO 


FLftNET  JB,  CARDEN  DRILLS 

Each  one  of  these 

PJPULAR  TOOLS 

has  been  either 

REMODELED 
or  IMP  ROVED. 

They  are  more  com¬ 
plete,  simple,  prac¬ 
tical  and  strong'l 
than  you  can  imag¬ 
ine;  so  look  them 
over  carefully. 

NEW  STYLES.  NEW 


HOES. 


FIRE  FLY. 

Those  who  saw  them 
at  the  test  trial  in 
actual  work  say  they 
Are  THE  BEST 
yet.  You  will  find 
them  so.  Our ’88 
Catalogue,  with 
4  O  VV  ood  c  ii  ts.  will 
give  you  a  fair  idea 
of  the  new  points 

— -  __ Land  better  money 

Xjl«  —  'values  we  now  offer. 

Patentees  £  Mfrs. .127-120  Catharine  Et.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HORSE 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 
d  all  out-buildings. 

ODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 

•l:*  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 

1Nr>»AWA  PAINT  Mr.  POOFINfJ  CO. 


A— 


YOU  THINKING= 

Of  Buying  a  NEW  HARROW  this  Spring. 


If  so,  don’t  fail  to  send  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Harrows,  which  also  con 
tains  much  practical  information  on  the  subject  of  cultivation  in  general.  Address 


HERENDEEY  MANUFACTURED  CO., 

Geneva,  New  York. 


Beautiful  New  Upright  Piano, 
Rosewood  Case,  only  *165.  New 
Organs,  only  *31.  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gains  Ever  Offered.  F.st.  38  Years. 
(IBM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 
Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


RUSTLESS 


Send  for  catalogue. 

Uranian,  Bow 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 

THE  WELL*  RUSTLES*  IRON  CO., 

~  ‘  "  Miff  St 


Co.,  Boston  Au’la  lot-  New  England,  7  and  9  Cliff  Street,  New  York, 
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Conducted  by 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  3,  1888. 


A  hedge,  be  it  of  arbor- vitae  or  hem¬ 
lock,  except  for  ornament,  is  a  poor  in¬ 
vestment.  A  live  hedge  of  any  kind  is 
in  the  end  the  costliest  of  fences  in  the 
Rural’s  estimation. 


Don’t  forget  the  Rural’s  pet  method 
of  raising  corn,  and  don’t  forget  that  it 
is  the  Rural’s  method :  Shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion — no  hilling  up — surface  fertilization — 
drill  planting. 


In  truth  we  shall  be  disappointed  if 
we  fail  in  our  next  season’s  trial  to  raise 
at  the  rate  of  over  700  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre.  But  as  many  make  fools  of 
themselves  when  they  strain  to  appear  at 
their  best,  so  the  Rural  may  slip  up  in 
its  effort.  There  is  many  a  slip  twixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip,  but  we  feel  tolerably 
sure  that  we  shall  get  there.  If  we  fail, 
we  propose  to  double  the  wager  and  with 
a  steadier  hand,  try  again. 


Several  years  ago,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  the  R.  N.-Y.  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion,  founded  upon  plot  experiments,  that 
cutting  off  the  tassels  of  the  corn  plant 
before  they  bloom  was  conducive  to  the 
formation  of  setts  and  a  consequent  greater 
product  of  ears  and  grain.  It  is  probable 
that  as  many  as  half  the  tassels  could  be 
removed  without  endangering  a  sufficient 
supply  of  pollen  for  the  whole  field.  A 
question  bearing  upon  this  subject  is 
answered  in  the  Farmers’  Club  of  this 
week. 


The  season  for  electing  road-masters 
and  supervisors  is  close  at  hand.  In  a 
few  months  the  annual  “working  on  the 
road”  will  begin.  Bad  roads  are  a  curse 
to  any  community.  They  keep  down  the 
price  of  property  and  discourage  neigh¬ 
borly  feeling  and  intercourse.  Good 
roads  always  denote  an  intelligent,  enter¬ 
prising  and  prosperous  community.  The 
Rural  believes  jn  good  roads  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  good  farming  and  good  citi¬ 
zenship.  We  shall  publish,  in  a  few 
weeks,  another  special  number,  devoted 
to  Road  Making.  The  articles  will  give 
much  information  and  suggestion,  and 
the  pictures  will  spur  up  many  commu¬ 
nities. 


Either  the  Inter-Ocean,  of  Chicago,  or 
the  Free  Press,  of  Detroit,  with  the  Ru¬ 
ral,  one  year,  for  only  $2.50.  The  New 
York  World  and  either  the  History  of 
England  or  History  of  the  United  States 
and  the  R.  N.-Y.,  $2.60,  which  includes 
postage  on  the  book  chosen.  The  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  (Louisville,  Ky.)  and  the  R. 
N.-Y.  one  year  for  $2.75.  Subscriptions 
sent  to  this  office  will  he  forwarded  at  once. 
Send  to  those  papers  for  specimens  if  de¬ 
sired. 


A  week  ago  Senator  Cullom,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  introduced  a  resolution  into  Con¬ 
gress  asking  the  Government  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  embargo  placed  by  France 
on  imports  of  American  hog  products, 
and  also  as  to  the  invitation  received 
from  France  asking  our  Government  to 
participate  in  the  international  exposi¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  in  Paris  next  year. 
The  President  has  recommended  that 
the  invitation  should  be  accepted,  and 
a  bill  is  now  before  Congress  making 
.an  appropriation  to  defray  expenses. 
In  view  of  the  persistent  prohibitory  posi¬ 
tion  of  France  against  the  American  hog, 
efforts  are  likely  to  be  made  to  prevent 
any  appropriation  of  money  by  Congress 
in  the  interest  of  the  exposition  and  in 
other  ways  to  discourage  American  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  enterprise,  unless  the 
French  Government  promptly  abrogates 
its  unfair  decree  against  American  meat. 
It  was  M.  Tirard,  who  as  Minister  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Commerce,  seven  years  ago, 
issued  the  edict  against  the  American  hog. 
M.  Tirard  is  now  Premier,  and  it  is  only 
right  that  he  should  undo  the  wrong  he 
committed  inJ1881. 


^From  Boston  this  morning  comes  the 
announcement  that  a  stock  company  has 
been  formed  there,  which  expects  to  con¬ 
trol  the  entire  sorghum  crop  of  the  coun¬ 
try  through  the  use  of  a  new  patent  pro¬ 
cess,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  stated. 
The  company  claims,  however,  to  be  able 
to  produce  sugar  from  sorghum  cheaper 
than  cane  sugar,  even  if  the  latter  should 
be  admitted  free  of  duty.  In  addition  to 
the  sugar  works  now  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan., 
the  company  proposes  during  the  coming 
summer  to  erect  three  new  factories — one 
of  them  at  Topeka.  The  locations  of  the 
other  two  have  not  yet,  we  are  told,  been 
selected.  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  a 
monopoly;  but  we  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  some  means  by  which  farmers  can 
make  money  by  raising  sorghum  for  sugar, 
sirup,  or  even  as  a  lubricant!  There  is  a 
sad  need  of  the  general  introduction  of 
some  rew  “money  crop.”  Wheat  raising 
in  the  North  and  cotton  raising  in  the 
South  are  too  much  overdone  for  a  reason¬ 
able  margin  of  profit  to  the  producer. 


At  the  Riverhead  (Long  Island)  farm¬ 
ers’  institute  this  question  was  found  in 
the  question  box:  “Why  should  we  not 
have  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  located  on  Long  Island?” 
The  idea  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that 
local  experiment  farms  scattered  about 
the  State  would  do  more  good  than  a  sin¬ 
gle  central  station.  New  York  is  a  big 
State.  It  contains  as  great  a  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  soils,  climate  and  market  demands 
as  several  European  nations.  Long  Is¬ 
land  farmers  would  starve  on  a  system  of 
farming  profitable  in  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty.  St.  Lawrence  County  farmers  could 
never  afford  to  pay  the  money  that  the 
Long  Island  farmer  is  forced  to  pay  for 
manures  and  fertilizers.  Nearness  to 
market  and  improved  transportation  facil¬ 
ities  determine  the  style  of  farming  most 
profitable.  These  things  show  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  attempting  to  make  one  station 
conduct  experiments  exactly  suited  to  all 
parts  of  this  great  State.  If  we  ever  do 
have  a  dozen  experiment  farms  in  this 
State,  as  we  ought  to  have,  one  of  them 
should  be  placed  on  Long  Island.  There 
is  no  farming  section  in  the  State  where 
such  a  farm  would  be  more  highly  appre¬ 
ciated. 


There  are  reports  that  negotiations  are 
under  way  between  representatives  of 
millers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  far¬ 
mers  in  the  Northwest  with  a  view  to  the 
direct  shipment  of  wheat  to  the  former 
from  the  growers  in  Manitoba,  Dakota  and 
Minnesota.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the 
only  way  to  save  English  millers  from 
ruin  by  competition  with  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  flour  at  Minneapolis  and  other  points 
in  the  Northwest.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  saving  of  at  least  10  cents  per  bushel 
can  be  made  in  handling  the  grain,  that 
being  only  two-thirds  of  the  present  cost 
of  having  it  handled  by  middlemen.  Some 
think  the  whole  15  cents  could  be  saved, 
and  that  the  saving  of  five  cents  a  bushel 
would  enable  the  English  miller  to  com¬ 
pete  with  his  American  rival,  while  the 
rest  would  help  to  swell  the  pockets  of 
the  producers  of  grain.  The  scheme 
includes  not  only  the  dispensing 
with  Minneapolis  flour  in  the  English 
markets,  but  the  avoidance  of  St. 
Paul  and  Duluth  as  shipping  points. 
Apart  from  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
handling,  the  present  interpretation  of 
the  Inter  State  Commerce  Law  favors 
such  a  project;  for  while  “through” 
rates  of  freight  to  the  seaboard  must  be 
proportionate  to  those  to  intermediate 
points,  lower  rates  can  be  given  on 
“through”  shipments  to  Europe.  More¬ 
over,  if  the  grain  should  be  diverted  to 
Canadian  roads,  still  lower  rates  -would 
probably  be  obtained.  Congress,  how¬ 
ever,  is  likely  to  legislate  on  this  discrim¬ 
ination  against  our  seaboard  cities  and 
against  American  railroads  at  the  present 
session. 


“THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  DARK  SIDE.” 

See  this  week’s  Woman’s  Department. 

“  There  may  he  and.  there  is  a  dark  side 
of  farming;  hut  its  darkest  shade  ishrilliance 
itself  as  compared  with  the  dark  side  of 
city  life  as  seen  in  the  squalid  tenements ,  ’’etc. 


THE  RURAL’S  WAGER  ACCEPTED. 


everal  notices  of  the  following  im¬ 
port  have  appeared  in  these  columns 
during  the  past  six  weeks  : 

“  The  R.  N.  Y.  stands  ready  to  wager  $50 
or  $100,  or  more,  that  it  will  raise,  next  sea¬ 
son,  on  a  part  of  its  special  potato  plot,  at  the 
rate  of  over  ^700  bushels  of  potatoes_to  the 


acre,  let  the  season  be  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able,  the  winner  to  devote  the  money  to  some 
charitable  purpose.  We  make  this  offer  to 
show  our  good  faith  in  tbe  Rural’s  method 
of  culture,  and  also  to  show  the  possibilities 
of  profitable  potato  culture.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  crop  shall  be  dug  and  weighed  in  the 
presence  of  half  a  dozen  well-known  persons, 
who  will  sign  an  affidavit  as  to  the  result  of 
the  trial.”  One  hundred  and  fifty  or  more 
hills  planted  one  by  three  feet  apart  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  trial.  The  varieties  to  be  planted 
will  be  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Seedlings  Nos. 
2,  3  and  4,  with  the  Rural  Blush,  or  some 
other  well  known  kind  for  comparison. 

THE  WAGER  ACCEPTED. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  a  letter 
dated  February  21,  from  Mr.  Wilmer  At¬ 
kinson,  the  editor  of  the  Farm  Journal  : 

‘  ‘  Of  course,  as  you  say  you  have  grown 
potatoes  at  the  rate  of  700  bushels  per  acre, 
and  can  and  will  do  so  again  the  coming  sea¬ 
son,  I  am  bound  to  believe  both  statements. 

But  I  am  forced  to  the  painful  confession 
that  you  have  done  what  I  have  never  been 
able  to  do,  and  what  I  will  probably  not 
accomplish  next  summer,  though  I  shall 
strive  with  all  my  might.  I  shall  be  happy  if 
I  can  get  300  bushels  per  acre  on  my  best 
land. 

Should  you  not  succeed  in  getting  any  one 
to  knock  the  chip  off  your  hat,  and  your  ina¬ 
bility  to  do  so  will  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
showing  the  nations  the  “possibilities  of  profit¬ 
able  potato  culture,”  you  may  put  me  down 
for  $50,  the  money  to  go  to  any  charity  you 
wish  to  help.” 


ADULTERATION  OF  LARD. 

There  is  no  subject  before  Congress 
which  of  late  has  received  so  much  at¬ 
tention  as  the  adulteration  of  lard.  It  has 
been  investigated  by  a  committee  which 
is  still  continuing  its  labors,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  discussed  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  Several  bills  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  with  regard  to  the  matter,  and 
considerable  sectional  feeling  has  been 
evoked.  The  business  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date  and  is  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  millionaires.  It  isn’t  many  years 
ago  since  it  was  nearly  impossible  to 
obtain  1,000  barrels  of  lard  of  uniform 
quality.  Then  one  firm  conceived  the 
idea  of  re-rendering  the  lard  to  make 
it  uniform.  Competition  in  this  line 
grew  so  rapidly  that  manufacturers  sought 
something  with  which  to  cheapen  the 
product,  and  used  water  to  such  an 
extent  that  buyers  rejected  it.  Then 
they  looked  about  them  for  some 
other  adulterant  and  fixed  upon  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  which  combines  readily  with  lard 
and  costs  much  less.  The  addition  of  oil 
necessitated  hardening  the  substance  with 
stearine,and  in  course  of  time  several  other 
ingredients  have  been  used.  Nowadays 
oleomargarine  stearine  is  generally  em¬ 
ployed.  This  was  first  made  from  the 
kidney  fat  of  cattle,  but  now  gut  fat  is  al¬ 
so  used,  and  indeed  that  from  any  part 
of  the  body.  The  proportions  of  the 
different  ingredients  vary,  but 'in  every 
100  pounds  of  prime  adulterated  lard 
there  are  about  60  pounds  of  lard,  25 
pounds  of  oil  and  15  pounds  of  stearine. 
In  a  multitude  of  cases,  however,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  foreign  ingredients  in  “refined 
lard”  is  much  greater,  and  in  one  case  be¬ 
fore  the  Congressional  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee  not  a  trace  of  genuine  lard  was 
shown  by  chemical  analysis.  It  has  also 
been  proved  that  some  refiners  use  the  fat 
from  hogs  that  have  died  from  disease, 
or  from  various  causes  other  than  the 
butcher’s  knife.  The  Cotton-seed  Oil 
Company  of  the  South  and  its  congener, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  the  North, 
are  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  care  seems  to  be  taken  in  handling 
the  cotton-seed  oil  in  a  cleanly  man¬ 
ner.  The  Standard  transfers  its  coal  oil 
south  in  hugh  tanks  which  are  there 
filled  with  cotton-seed  oil  for  cheap 
transportation  north.  Experts  say  lard 
adulterated  with  such  oil  is  unwholesome. 
The  advocates  of  impure  lard  insist  that 
any  interference  with  their  trade  is  an  in¬ 
terference  with  a  legitimate  business. 
Webster  defines  lard  as  “the  fat  of  swine 
after  being  melted  and  separated  from 
the  flesh.”  This  is  the  general  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  and  any  other  substance 
sold  under  the  name  of  lard  is  a  fraud  on 
the  purchaser.  The  production  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  is  a  legitimate  industry ;  but  its 
use  as  an  adulterant  of  lard  is  a  deception, 
and  an  injustice,  not  only  to  the  consum¬ 
er,  but  to  every  hog  raiser  in  the  country 
and  every  manufacturer  of  pure  lard, 
whose  honest  business  is  injured  or  ruined 
by  competition  with  a  cheaper  counter¬ 
feit  product.  The  lard-producing  indus¬ 


try  of  the  country  should  be  supervised 
in  the  same  way  as  oleomargarine  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  requirements  as  to  truthful 
brands  and  labels  should  be  rigidly  en¬ 
forced. 


brevities. 


It  may  pay  you  well  to  test  your  seed 
corn. 

Buy,  beg,  borrow  or  steal  for  each  one  o 
your  children  a  rose-bush. 

Unusually  interesting  catalogue  notices 
will  be  found  on  pages  166 and  167. 

The  Rural’s  advice:  “Don’t  use  super¬ 
phosphate  in  the  hill  as  a  ‘starter’  for  corn.” 

It  is  unaccountable  that  neither  seedsmen 
nor  florists  sell  the  Rose  Mallow,  (Hibiscus 
Moscheatos.) 

Would  you  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
see  the  R.  N.-Y.?  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be 
pleased  to  make  their  acquaintance.  Name? 

Do  you  know  that  the  Rural  thinks  roses 
should  grow  in  every  farm  garden?  Every 
one.  There  is  no  foolishness  or  extravagance 
about  that. 

We  learn  that  Professor  F.  A.  Gulley,  of 
the  Mississippi  Agricultural  College,  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  Texas  Experiment  Station. 
Good  for  Texas  and  bad  for  Mississippi  ! 

We  hauled  our  summer’s  fire-wood  last 
week.  It  is  being  sawed  and  split  now.  No 
stopping  in  hoeing  or  harvest  time  to  cut  fire¬ 
wood  for  us.  How  is  your  wood-pile? 

On  a  great  many  farms  the  buck  saw  is  a 
despised  implement.  Some  farmers  cut  their 
entire  wood  supply  with  an  axe.  We  use  the 
buck-saw  Picking  up  chips  is  hard  work. 

We  are  partially  convinced  that  the 
Rural’s  advice  not  to  sow  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  even  sulphate  of  ammonia,  until  the 
plants  are  up,  is  sound.  Please  note. 

When  we  put  our  plows  away  last  fall 
every  one  of  them  got  a  coating  of  grease. 
Now  they  are  as  bright  as  need  be.  Not  much 
sympathy  for  the  farmer  with  the  rusty 
plows. 

Why  is  it  that  our  vine  Actinidia  poly- 
gama  does  not  bloom?  It  was  planted  five 
years  ago,  makes  a  wonderful  growth  every 
season,  but  bears  neither  male  nor  female 
flowers. 

As  between  Red-top  and  Blue  Grass  for 
lawns,  remember  that  the  Rural's  trial  last 
year  showed  that  the  Red-top  will  start  first 
and  that  it  will  sooner  carpet  the  soil  with 
green. 

We  should  think  thatour  friends  Northrup,  . 
Braslan  &  Co.,  the  seedsmen,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  might  have  given  the  Rural  credit 
for  the  picture  of  the  “Farmer  Feeding 
the  World,”  which  appears  upon  the  first 
page  of  their  catalogue. 

Complaint  is  made  from  one  or  two  States 
that  the  farmers’  institutes  are  losing  in  popu¬ 
larity.  Whispers  also  come  from  these  same 
States  that  whenever  the  farmers  get  together, 
a  band  of  lawyers,  politicians  and  tariff  ora¬ 
tors  are  sure  to  appear  upon  the  scene.  Any 
connection  between  these  two  facts? 

We  are  desirous  of  procuring  statistics  as 
to  the  loss  of  human  life  or  of  valuable  stock 
from  the  careless  handling  of  insecticides. 
Our  readers  will  kindly  send  us  any  facts  per¬ 
taining  to  this  matter  they  may  possess.  We 
shall  be  glad,  too,  to  have  them  tell  us  of  any 
success  they  may  have  had  in  fighting  injur¬ 
ious  insects. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  of  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  wrote  Feb.  14,  that  his  Andalusian  pullets 
averaged  3.5  eggs  per  week.  At  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  care  and  feed  B. 
Leghorns  laid  2.8  per  week  and  Wyandottes 
3.7.  The  weights  averaged  as  follows:  An¬ 
dalusians  eight  to  the  pound,  Wyandotte  eight, 
B.  Leghorn  10,2  and  P.  Rock  8.4. 

Farmers  have  noticed  that  oat  straw 
makes  a  better  fodder  at  some  seasons  than 
at  others.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  when 
the  straw  and  grain  are  fed  together.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  quality  of  the  straw  is  greatly 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  weather. 
As  a  rule,  cold,  damp  seasons  will  produce 
better  straw  and  poorer  grain  than  bright, 
clear  weather. 

In  our  new  asparagus  bed  we  shall  prac¬ 
tice  what  we  preach,  and  set  the  roots  two 
feet  apart  in  trenches  four  feet  apart.  We 
propose  to  set  out  about  two  rows  each  of  the 
various  kinds  now  offered,  though  we  have 
no  more  faith  to-day  that  there  Is  any  real 
difference  in  these  so-called  varieties  than 
we  had  years  ago,  when  we  raised  the  Red 
Dutch,  Argentueil,  etc.,  side  by  side  in  the 
same  plot. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  raised  the  so-called  Blount’s 
White  Prolific  Corn  for  about  12  years, 
every  season  cutting  off  the  tassels  of  faulty 
plants  and  saving  seed  from  the  best.  But 
the  improvement  as  judged  from  last  year’s 
crop,  is  slight,  Previous  to  last  year  we 
thought  it  was  growing  more  productive* 
that  there  were  fewer  barren  stalks;  that  it 
was  earlier ;  that  the  ears  were  borne  lower. 

Congress,  even  during  the  present  politi¬ 
cal-capital-making  session,  should  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  adequate  force  of  United  States 
Judges  to  dispose  of  the  fast-accumulating 
business  coming  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  According  to  Justice  Har 
lan  there  were  before  that  Court  in  1803  only 
51  cases;  in  1819,  131,  of  which  53  were  decid¬ 
ed  during  the  term.  In  1860  there  were  310, 
of  which  91  were  decided;  in  1870,  636,  of 
which  280  were  disposed  of ;  in  1880,  1 ,202,  of 
which  365  were  decided,  and  in  1886,  1.  396,  of 
which  451  were  settled.  Thus  the  Court  is 
constantly  getting  farther  and  farther  behind 
in  spite  of  its  best  efforts  to  clear  away  the 
docket.  All  classes  are  great  sufferers  by 
these  intolerable  delays  in  litigation.  Had 
Green’s  driven  well  patent  been  tried  earlier, 
farmers  and  other  users  of  the  device  would 
have  been  saved  millions  of  dollars,  and  this 
is  only  a  single  case  out  of  hundreds.  Let  us 
have  more  judges,  and  then  let  each  of  them 
do^an^honest,  year’s  work. 
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WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

A  biennial,  according  to  Dr.  Gray,  is  “of 
two  years’  continuance, springing  from  the 
seed  one  season,  flowering  and  dying  the  next.” 
But  in  horticulture  we  cannot  follow  this  rule 
so  rigidly:  we  class  many  perennials— for  in¬ 
stance,  foxgloves,  hollyhocks,  pentstemons  and 
Sweet  Williams — as  biennials, because  we  have 
better  success  with  them  when  we  grow  them 
as  biennials  than  when  we  treat  them  as  per¬ 
ennials.  And  many  reputed  biennials,  for 
instance,  Ipomopsis  elegans,  some  poppies  (P. 
umbrosum).  and  mountain  fringe  (Adlumia 
cirrhosa),  refer  to  annuals,  because  I  can 
sow  and  bloom  them  in  perfection  the  first 
year.  Simply  because  we  have  many  annu¬ 
als  which,  if  sown  in  August,  live  over  winter 
and  bloom  next  summer,  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  call  them  biennials;  if  sown  in  spring 
they  would  bloom  the  same  year  just  as  well, 
only  a  little  later  than  the  fall-sown  stock. 

Bellflowers. — Chief  among  these  are  the 
old-fashioned  Canterbury  Bells,  single  and 
double;  white,  blue,  rose  and  striped.  And 
the  calycanthema,  or  cup-and-saucer  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  of  the  same  colors,  are  equally  de¬ 
sirable.  Don’t  sow  them  before  June  or  July. 
Winter  them  in  a  cold-frame,and  plant  out  in 
the  spring.  Campanula  Sibirica,  after  the 
same  fashion  but  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way;  but  it  isn’t  near¬ 
ly  so  desirable.  Campanula  Warneri  is  a 
very  pretty  little  plant  with  very  large  flow, 
ers.  Michauxia  campanuloides  is  an  odd¬ 
looking  plant,  with  large,  white,  wheel-shaped 
flowers.  The  seeds  germinate  readily  and  the 
plants  grow  easily  and  are  tuberous -rooted. 
Lift  the  roots  and  pack  them  in  moist  earth 
or  sand  in  the  cellar  over  winter,  and  plant 
them  out  in  spring. 

Columbines. — Although  perennials,  only  as 
biennials  do  I  get  them  in  their  finest  con¬ 
dition.  Sow  them  early  and  give  them  a 
good  season’s'  growth,  and  if  you  wish  Tor 
fine  flowers  don’t  transplant  them  in  spring 
when  they  have  got  to  blooming  age.  They 
never  bloom  the  first  year  no  matter  how 
early  they  are  sown.  No  race  of  plants  inter¬ 
mixes  more  readily  than  do  columbines; 
hence,  if  we  sow  seeds  of  Yellow  Columbines 
we  needn’t  be  surprised  if  three-fourths  of 
the  plants  show  reddish  or  bluish  flowers. 
Although  most  of  them  are  perfectly  hardy, 
it  will  be  better  to  treat  Glandulosa,  Pyren- 
aica,  and  some  of  the  other  smaller  ones  to  a 
little  mulching  over  winter. 

Evening  Primroses.— CEnothera  Lamarck- 
iana  is  the  best  of  the  biennials.  Sow  in 
spring.  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  self-sow  itself,  after  it  goes  to  seed,  in 
quantity. 

Foxgloves. — The  large-flowering  form  of 
Digitalis,  purpurea,  known  as  gloxinioides, 
and  its  white,  spotted  and  rose-purple  varie¬ 
ties  are  the  best.  Sow  in  spring;  give  them 
plenty  of  room ;  plant  them  togethewin  masses, 
and  mulch  them  over  with  brush  or  leaves  in 
winter.  They  will  self-sow  themselves  in  the 
greatest  abundance. 

French  Honeysuckle  (Hedysarum).— Red 
and  white  varieties.  Not  a  choice  plant  but 
admissible  by  way  of  variety.  Sometimes 
blooms  the  first  year,  but  seldom  a  full  crop 
till  the  second  year.  Sow  in  spring.  Hardy 
enough. 

Gibralter  Candytuft,  and  its  hybrid 
variety.  Sown  about  midsummer,  wintered 
over  in  cold-frames  (for  it  isn’t  hardy)  and 
planted  out  in  spring,  forms  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  mats  of  pale-purple  flowers  imaginable. 
Also  very  easily  increased  from  cuttings. 

Golden  Corydalis  (C.  aurea).— A  lovely 
little  native  plant,  which,  outside  of  its  native 
wilds,  never  appears  so  happy  as  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  naturalize  itself  in  a  sunny  spot  in  a 
garden  rockery.  Sow  in  August  ;  and  after 
the  plants  flower,  ripen,  and  scatter  their 
seeds  next  summer,  let  the  little  seedlings  stay 
wherever  they  come  up. 

Hollyhocks. — It  will  pay  you  to  get  the 
finest  strain  of  double  seed  in  the  market.  If 
you  sow  early  in  the  spring  some  of  the  plants 
will  bloom  next  fall  ;  if  you  delay  sowing  till 
April,  none  of  them  will  bloom  before  next 
summer,  and  they  will  do  this  if  you  don’t 
sow  till  midsummer  ;  if  you  sow  in  September 
or  October  they  will  bloom  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  August  through  the  fall  months,  at  a 
time  when  they  will  be  very  welcome.  Either 
lift  and  winter  them  in  a  cold-frame  or  cover 
them  well  up  with  brush  and  leaves  over 
winter. 

Honesty  (Lunaria  biennis),  and  Sweet 
Rocket  (Hesperis)  are  good  enough  to  natur¬ 
alize  in  the  roughest  part  of  the  garden,  so 
as  to  afford  you  lots  of  flowers  to  cut  if  you 
want  them,  but  they  are  hardly  choice  enough 


to  devote  good  garden  ground  to.  The  Rocket 
lives  over  very  well  as  a  perennial. 

Mulleins. — Than  Verbascum  olympicum  I 
know  of  no  more  showy  plant  in  its  season. 
We  grow  it  in  quantity.  It  forms  broad  tufts 
of  silvery-gray  leaves,  from  which  in  early 
June  arises  a  candelabrum- formed  flower 
stem  five  to  eight  feet  high,  which  in  the 
forenoon  is  completely  covered  with  large, 
showy,  golden  flowers.  Ripens  seed  in  any 
quantity.  Acts  as  a  triennial  oftener  than  as 
a  biennial. 

Mullein  Pink,  or  Rose  Campion  (Lychnis 
coronata). — Quite  pretty  in  its  way,  very 
hardy,  and  once  it  gets  a  footing  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  means  to  stay  there  by  means  of  self¬ 
sowing  itself. 

Pentstemons. — These  are  good  perennials 
where  they  do  well,  but  I  always  have  best 
success  with  them  when  I  treat  them  as  bien¬ 
nials.  Such  very  hardy  sorts  as  P.  barbatus, 
Torreyi.  digitalis  and  ovatus  are  all  right  as 
perennials,  but  of  Cobsea,  Murryanus,  graudi- 
flora,  Palmeri,  Fatoni,  Clevelandii  and  other 
such  like  fine  species  we  should  raise  a  fresh 
stock  from  seed  every  year  and  winter  them 
over  in  frames,  for  some  of  them  are  not  har¬ 
dy.  and  most  of  them  are  fickle. 

Poppies — All  of  our  poppies  may  be  rated 
as  annual  or  perennial,  but  I  find  it  best  to 
treat  the  Alpine  and  Iceland  poppies  (Papaver 
alpinum,  P.  croceum  and  P.  nudicaule)  as  bi¬ 
ennials.  They  will  flower  a  little  the  first 
year,  and  a  full  crop  the  second  year,  but  af¬ 
ter  that  the  tufts  are  apt  to  rot  oif.  They  are 
small,  pretty,  interesting,  and  have  white, 
yellow  and  orange-colored  flowers,  but  they 
need  some  care.  The  horned  poppies  (Glauci- 
um)  may  also  be  considered,  but  they  are  not 
very  handsome. 

Yellow  Rock  Cress  (Alyssum  saxatile). 
— Silvery-gray  foliage  and  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion  of  golden-yellow  flowers  in  spring. 
Sometimes  it  lives  over  as  a  perennial. 

Silvery  Sage  (Salvia  argentea  and  S. 
cbionantha). — These  form  large,  handsome, 
white-wooly  leaves,  and  the  second  year 
bear  very  large  branchy  panicles  of  white 
flowers.  Quite  hardy. 

Sweet  Williams. — Only  as  biennials  can 
we  have  these  in  their  finest  condition;  and 
we  should  sow  them  early,  and  get  large, 
strong  plants.  Cover  them  over  with  leaves 
or  brush  in  winter,  else  the  leaves  will  get 
burned  considerably. 

Stonecrop  (Sedum  acre). — This  is  a  per¬ 
ennial,  true  enough ;  but  my  mats  of  it  grow 
so  thick  and  flower  so  full  that  before  the 
middle  of  July  they  rot  off,  and  are  immedi¬ 
ately  succeeded  by  a  multitude  of  seedlings 
that  soon  wax  strong  in  growth  and  make 
capital  blooming  mats  for  next  year. 


SWEET  PEAS. 

Sweet  Peas,  ladies  and  young  folks.  There 
is  no  other  annual  that  will  please  you  more. 
Sow  them  early — as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked.  Remember-  that.  The  collections 
offered  nowadays  by  seedsmen  are  superb,  as 
will  be  seen  by  advertisements  in  this  issue  as 
well  as  by  the  catalogues  which  we  announce 
from  week  to  week.  The  colors  of  sweet  peas 
are  scarcely  equaled  either  in  delicacy  or  in¬ 
tensity  and  the  striking  contrasts  of  color  in 
the  same  flower  are  only  equaled  by  those  of 
very  few  other  plants.  Then  again,  their  de¬ 
lightful  odor  and  durability  after  being  cut 
make  them  of  great  value  for  bouquets.  We 
have  been  raising  sweet  peas  for  several  years 
and  every  year  they  are  prized  more  and 
more.  And  so,  readers,  we  advise  you  to 
raise  a  few— if  only  a  few— and  then  tell  us  if 
we  have  overdrawn  their  merits. 


Woman's  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

SOME  of  the  papers  say  that  the  latest 
fancy  with  Philadelphia  girls  is  for  wet- 
weather  promenades.  To  be  able  to  indulge 
in  a  tramp  on  a  rainy  day  is  proof  of  healthy 
vigor,  and  healthy  vigor  we  are  delighted  to 
say  is  fashionable.  Certainly  one  cannot  do 
better  than  to  accustom  one’s  self  to  being  out 
in  all  weathers.  It  very  materially  lessens 
the  risk  of  taking  cold.  With  leggings  ancl 
rubbers,  or,  better  still,  those  high  buttoned 
arctics,  the  only  inconvenience  we  are  likely 
to  suffer  is  that  of  draggled  skirts,  which  can¬ 
not  be  entirely  avoided,  even  when  the  skirts 
are  short,  but  if  these  are  changed  immedi¬ 
ately  on  coming  in  no  harm  ensues. 

*  *  * 

A  person  who  is  thoroughly  and  complete¬ 
ly  healthy  can  never  be  very  unhappy.  This 
may  sound  a  very  materialistic  statement 
but  it  is  certainly  true.  So  when  we  see  a 
young  girl  just  entering  womanhood  who  is 
depressed  and  melancholy,  troubled  with 
vague  longings  for  higherlduties.and.a’  wider  | 


career,  we  should  be  inclined  to  recommend  a 
daily  tramp  of  two  to  four  miles.  Add  to 
this  dumb-bells,  frequent  baths,  and  whole¬ 
some  mental  occupation,  and  the  melancholy 
must  be  very  deeply  rooted  to  remain.  As 
the  season  advances  the  out-door  exercise  may 
be  taken  in  a  more  fascinating  form  still,  by 
daily  work  in  the  garden— not  just  aimless 
pottering  about,  but  good  honest  digging, 
hoeing,  and  raking. 

* *  *  * 

Speaking  of  bathing,  a  great  many  of  us 
really  cannot  endure  the  shock  of  a  very  cold 
bath  in  the  winter,  and  yet  we  are  apt  to  feel 
enervated  after  a  warm  one.  A  very  invig¬ 
orating  combination  is  to  bathe  in. very  warm 
water,  really  as  hot  as  is  endurable:  then, 
when  thoroughly  warm,  to  pour  cold  water 
all  over  one,  and  follow  this  with  a  brisk  rub 
all  over  with  a  coarse  towel.  It  puts  the  skin 
all  in  a  glow,  and  materially  increases  the 
circulation.  And  such  a  bath  tends  to  decid¬ 
edly  improve  the  complexion,  a  consideration 
we  of  the  vain  sex  must  not  lose  sight  of. 

*  *  * 

We  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  closely 
at  Mrs.  W.  C.  Whitney,  wife  of  Secretary 
Whitney,  recently.  She  is  a  handsome  wom¬ 
an  with  gray  hair,  and  she  gives  the  impression 
of  being  very  happy  and  very  healthy.  Her 
bright,  fresh  complexion  might  be  envied  by 
many  a  young  girl;  yet  she  is  one  of  the  bus¬ 
iest  women  in  Washington  society.  But  she 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  virtues  of  out-door 
exercise,  and  she  is  evidently  ome  of  those 
happy  philosophers  who  greet  life  with  a 
smile. 

This  [will  not  sound  very  practical  to  those 
busy  house-mothers  who  can  scarcely  find 
time  to  tell  whether  there  is  a  sunrise  or  not. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  young  women  who 
need  more  lectures  than  are  ever  given  them 
on  open-air  hygiene,  and  we  are  talking  es¬ 
pecially  to  them. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  DARK  SIDE. 


H.  STEWART. 

The  old  story  of  the  two  knights  who  quar¬ 
reled  and  fought  about  the  character  of 
a  shield,  one  insisting  that  it  was  made  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  the  other  that  it  was  made  of  gold, 
and  when  both  were  hors  de  combat ,  and 
crawled  around  to  take'"another  look  at  the 
subject  of  dispute,  they  found  one  side 
was  silver  and  the  other  gold,  is  always  appli¬ 
cable.  It  is  so  in  regard  to  the  dark  side  of 
farming,  so  well  discussed  by  Mrs.  Fisher,  and 
so  aptly  illustrated  by  the  lugubrious-looking 
female  who  seems  to  say,  “Look  at  me;  I  re¬ 
present  the  dark  side  of  farming,  and  I  am  a 
miserable,  discontented,  unhappy  woman,” 
and  then  she  goes  and  scolds  right  and  left 
and  finds  fault  with  everything,  and  makes 
life  miserable  night  and  day  for  her  husband 
and  children.  Life  is  very  much  as  people 
make  it.  To  be’contented  is,  as  we  are  told, 
a  continual  feast.  There  are  many  poor  farm¬ 
ers,  both  as  to  manner  and  condition,*  no 
doubt;  but  from  my  long  and  close  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  farmers— 
and  other  people  too— I  must  say  that  the 
bright  side  of  life  appears  very  often,  and 
mostly, I  believe,  where  we  would  least  expect  to 
find  it.  Poverty  is  a  relative  term.  There 
are  none  so  poor  as  those  who  want  more  than 
they  have,  and  none  so  rich  as  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  their  condition.  I  know  many 
kind-hearted  people  feel  more  sadly  in  regard 
to  the  imaginary  sufferings  of  those  persons 
whom  they  call  poor  than  these  do  themselves. 
I  once  read  in  a  French  comic  paper  a  story  of 
a  Paris  “chiffonier”  (one  who  rakes  over  rub¬ 
bish  and  garbage,  and  gathers  whatever  is  not 
wholly  useless, and  sells  it  to  dealers)  who  was 
happy  and  gay,  and  his  light  heart,  untouched 
by  care  or  discontent,  broke  out  in  siDging 
over  his  poor  work  and  in  his  equally  poor 
lodging.  This  man  once  had  the  misfortune, 
(as  it  turned  out)  to  pick  up  a  gold  coin,  and 
he  hurried  home  with  his  prize  to  conceal  it, 
lest  some  one  should  rob  him  of  it.  He  buried 
it  under  the  floor, and  dared  not  leave  his  house 
or  sleep  lest  some  thief  should  find  it  and  kill 
him  for  its  possession.  Three  weary  days  and 
nights  were  spent  in  misery;  and  then  the 
man  took  back  the  coin  and  left  it  where  he 
found  it.saying,“Rest  there,  miserable ;  I  have 
had  no  peace  since  I  found  you.  and  now  I  am 
happv  to  get  rid  of  you  and  will  eat  and  sleep 
in  peace.”  Is  not  this  a  true  picture  of  human 
nature?  Don’t  we  all  know  more  or  less  of  it, 
and  are  not  our  unsatisfied  desires  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  our  unhappiness  and  the  dark  side  of 
our  lives? 

For  the  dark  side  of  farm  life  we  must  look 
to  the  discontent,  not  of  the  poorest  of  the 
farmers,  but  of  those  who  are  reaching  for 
what  they  cannot  attain.  It  is  not  always 
well  to  see  too  far  into  things.  The  most  un¬ 
happy  people  are  those  who  are  always 
mourning  over  what  they  call  this  wicked 
and  unsatisfactory  world, *’neverjseeing  its 


beauty  and  fitness  for  a  temporary  home  and 
a  transient  stopping  place  where  mankind  be¬ 
comes  prepared  for  a  future  existence  far 
higher  and  more  soul-satisfving  than  this. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  be  got  out  of  this  world  and  more  of 
it  on  the  farm  than  elsewhere.  For  some 
years  past  I  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  poorest  farmers  in  the  world 
and  in  several  countries,  and  among  all  of 
them  I  have  found  a  general  condition  of  con¬ 
tentment  and  satisfaction,  and  consequently 
of  happiness,  with  a  conspicuous  want  of  sen¬ 
sibility  regarding  their  poor  condition,  such 
as  others  used  to  different  ways  of  life  are 
apt  to  consider  it.  A  family  near  me  affords 
a  type  of  those  people  who  may  be  thought  to 
live  on  the  dark  side,  but  who  don’t  know  it. 
Living  in  a  poor  log  cabin,  with  a  badly  cul¬ 
tivated  farm;  often  short  of  food;  wretched¬ 
ly  and  insufficiently  clad;  but  always  jolly, 
good-natured,  and  undoubtedly  happy  in 
their  way;  contented  with  their  life 
and  having  plenty  of  leisure;  like  the 
butterfly,  gay  in  the  sunshine,  and  be, 
numbed,  but  not  suffering  in  the  cold, 
this  family  do  more  singing  and  twang- 
ing  of  the  banjo  and  fiddling  in  the  evening 
and  have  more  laughing  and  merriment  than 
any  other,  much  “better  off.”  as  we  think, 
about  them.  There  is  a  dark  side,  but  it  is 
not  seen  by  them;  only  by  the  too  sympa¬ 
thetic  people  who  suffer,  in  a  very  gratuitous 
manner,  for  them.  We  may  regret  want  of 
what  we  call  culture,  but  the  uncultured, 
hardy,  wild  plants  which  grow  upon  rocks,  or 
in  the  coldest,  wettest  spots,  in  bogs  or  swamps 
or  upon  sandy  barrens,  have  beauties  of  then- 
own  equal  to  those  of  the  highly  cultured  tea 
roses  and  hot-house  plants  in  the  conservatory ; 
and  so  with  people:  high  culture  is  not  al¬ 
ways  happiness,  unless  there  is  the  content¬ 
ment,  often  the  numbness  of  feeling  for 
others,  and  the  “faculty”  of  happiness,  which 
are  quite  as  often  found  in  the  bumble  farm 
cabin.  There  may  be  and  there  is  a  dark  side 
of  farming,  but  its  darkest  side  is  brilliance 
itself  as  compared  with  the  dark  side  of  citv 
life  as  seen  in  the  squalid  tenements,  and — it 
may  be  said  too,  quite  as  truly — iu  many 
“brown  stone  fronts”  and  pretentious  houses 
where  the  sharp  tooth  of  care  cuts  more 
deeply  into  the  heart  and  life  than  the  sharp¬ 
est  tooth  of  poverty  ever  did. 


FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  LADY 
REPORTER. 


IT  is  refreshing  to  know  that  the  New  York 
Herald,  as  shown  in  an  editorial,  finds  that 
“the  good  old  times  were  not  half  as  good 
as  these  times.”  It  finds  that  the  world 
is  growing  better  instead  of  worse,  and  re¬ 
commends  the  grumblers  who  don’t  think  so, 
and  are  always  sighing  for  a  return  of  “the 
good  old  times,”  to  treat  themselves  for  dys¬ 
pepsia  or  liver  trouble. 

The  writer  believes,  with  a  hearty  faith  that 
it  is  delightful  to  meet  with  coming  from  an 
editorial  writer  of  one  of  the  largest  secular 
dailies,  that  religion  has  a  firmer  and  larger 
hold  on  the  hearts  of  meu  and  women  now 
than  ever  before,  and  in  support  of  his  belief 
adduces  the  fact  that  men  who  are  indifferent 
to  religion  do  not  give  a  million  a  year  to  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  or  build  a  new 
church  for  every  day  in  the  year  as  the  Me¬ 
thodists  are  doing. 

I  am  never  more  inclined  to  this  belief  than 
when  I  drop  in  for  half  an  hour  to  worship 
with  the  members  of  the  noon  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  in  John  St.,  on  the  site  of  the  oldest 
Methodist  church  in  the  city.  It  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  men’s  nrayer-meeting,  although  some 
ladies  attend,  and  is  an  offshoot  of  the  old 
Fulton  St.  prayer-meeting, of  which  you  have 
all  heard. 

Even  a  cynical,  irreligious  person  cannot 
fail  to  be  moved  by  the  earnestness  which  per¬ 
vades  this  assembly  of  men,  not  ranting,  illit¬ 
erate  enthusiasts,  not  all  even  of  the  common 
people  who  heard  Christ  gladly,  but  number¬ 
ing  among  them  grave  bank  presidents,  solid, 
smart,  young  business  men,  inspiriting  ex¬ 
amples  of  muscular,  practical,  business-like 
Christianity,  Harvard  and  Yale  graduates, 
eloquent  evangelists,  white-haired  saints, 
struggling  clerks,  and  innocent-faced  lads. 
Most  affecting  of  all  to  me  are  the  pale-faced 
shopgirls,  who  occasionally  stea*  silently  in, 
and  out  again  when  their  poor  little  half  hour 
has  expired.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
learn  from  various  waifs,  and  wrecks  of  hu¬ 
manity  who  have  been  helped  by  these  men, 
who  practice  what  they  teach,  of  some  of  the 
good  that  is  being  done  in  a  quiet  way  by 
Christians  who  do  not  let  their  left  hand 
know  what  their  right  hand  does,  and  I  must 
believe  with  the  Herald,  that  “men  do  not  go 
into  the  slums,  and  women  do  not  watch  by 
sick  beds  in  tenement  houses,  unless  they  have 
a’strong  motive.” 

I  [am  willing  to  agree  withT,“H.  S.”  that 
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in  regard  to  pie-eating,  every  one  lias  a  right 
to  be  a  law  unto  himself,  but  I  would  like  to 
shake  hands  publicly  with  Mrs.  Fisher  on  her 
paragraph  in  the  Rural  of  February  11,  re¬ 
lating  to  ministers,  and  recommending  that 
they  be  treated  in  society,  not  as  saints,  but 
as  what  Miss  Anthony  calls  “mere  male  men.” 
As  a  child  my  religious  convictions  were 
nearly  unsettled  by  certain  scandals  that 
occurred  in  my  native  town,  and  the  famil¬ 
iarity  displayed  by  different  ministers  in 
kissing  sisters.  This  and  that  were  revolting  to 
me.  A  woman  has  no  more  right  to  kiss  her 
spiritual  director  than  she  has  her  lawyer, 
doctor,  shoe-maker  or  coachman.  It  is  a 
mark  of  disgrace  and  disrespect  to  which  no 
true  woman  will  submit. 

I  am  really  sorry  for  girls  when  I  consider 
the  immense  amount  of  advice  that  is  hurled 
at  them  through  the.  medium  of  the  House¬ 
hold  or  “Woman’s  Columns”  in  the  various 
papers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land.  The  “Timely  Talks  to  Girls,”  of 
all  the  syndicate  writers,  and  the  “Sug¬ 
gestions  to  Young  W  ives  and  Mothers”  should, 
if  followed,  be  sufficient  to  precipitate  a  mil¬ 
lennium.  Really,  the  most  of  this  vast  amount 
of  matter  may  be  sifted  down  to  three  words: 
“Learn  to  Cook.” 

A  valuable  aud  necessary  lesson,  my  sisters, 
and  we  must  all  admire  the  gifted  poetess  who, 
Laving  bravely  learned  to  cook  in  order  to  be 
independent  of  her  servants,  declares  that  she 
would  not  part  with  the  knowledge  she  has 
thus  acquired  for  the  wealth  of  a  Gould;  but 
Americans  are  very  apt  to  ride  a  hobby  to 
death,  and  we  must  be  careful  lest  in  some 
future  generation  we  find  that  we  have  degen¬ 
erated,  or  risen,  if  you  so  will  it,  into  a  race 
of  cooks.  Let  us  learn  to  cook,  by  all  means, 
but  let  us  do  it  quietly,  with  little  blowing  of 
trumpets.  Don’t  impress  it  too  strongly  upon 
the  male  mind  that  man  cannot  be  happy  unless 
his  wife’s  first  and  best  quality  is  an  ability 
to  minister  to  his  gastronomical  tastes.  Men 
are  ready  enough,  as  a  general  thing,  to  fight 
for  their  rights  in  this  respect. 

I  quite  admired  the  spirit  of  the  lad  who  was 
taking — rather  unwillingly,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed— some  advice  from  his  mother  relative  to 
his  future  wife.  “Be  sure, ’’said  the  lady, “that 
the  woman  you  marry  can  cook  a  dinner.” 
“I  shall  be  sure  of  no  such  thing,”  retorted  he ; 
“eating  is  a  disgusting  necessity,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  people  make  entirely  too  much  fuss  over 
it.  Cooking  is  the  last  accomplishment  I  shall 
look  for  in  a  wife.”  To  be  sure  he  was  very 
young — only  IS).  Doubtless  his  views  will  be 
modified  with  age  and  dyspepsia. 

So  far  the  cooking  schools  are  in  danger  of 
benefiting  only  two  classes — the  servants,  who 
are  sent  and  paid  for  by  their  mistresses,  and 
the  fine  ladies  who  have  plenty  of  money  to 
spend  in  learning  to  make  merinyues  and 
salmis.  The  middle  class,  who  can  ill  afford 
to  take  a  course  of  lessons,  are  still  unreached. 
The  New  York  public  schools,  I  understand, 
have  taken  steps  to  have  cooking  taught  as 
part  of  the  regular  course  of  study.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  It  should  be  drilled  into  a 
girl  along  with  her  conjugations  and  frac¬ 
tions.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Wilcox  that 
two  months  in  a  kitchen  will  enable  a  girl  to 
understand  the  art  of  cooking.  Much  can  be 
learned  in  that  time,  doubtless,  but  it  takas 
more  than  one  attempt  to  acquire  the  art  of 
making  a  perfect  loaf  of  bread  or  a  “sym¬ 
phony  in  Irish  stew.”  A.  G. 


LIVING  IN  THE  WEST.  . 


GRANDMOTHER. 


You  wonder  why  I  advise  you  not  to  pull 
up  stakes  and  leave  your  comfortable  home? 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  an  old  pro¬ 
verb  to  “let  well  enough  alone,”  and  you  are 
well  enough  where  you  are.  Everything  is 
nice  and  comfortable  in  your  house ;  you  have 
been  years  back  at  work  to  get  things  ar¬ 
ranged  to  suit  your  taste  and  convenience.  If 
you  give  them  up  now  aud  go  into  a  new 
country,  my  word  for  it,  you  will  regret  it  all 
your  life.  Suppose  the  times  are  hard— we 
know  they  are,  but  they  are  harder  West  by  a 
grand  sight — and  all  your  lifelong  habits  will 
be  broken  up.  Take  up  a  homestead!  Yes,  I 
I  know  what  they  say  about  it.  Let  me  tell 
you  how  ydh  will  be  fixed,  if  you  get  one. 
First,  start  a  house.  There  is  no  timber;  you 
have  got  to  shift  to  get  a  place  to  stay  in  till 
you  are  able  to  build  a  house.  Vou  can  have 
a  dug-out  or  a  sod  house,  whichever  you  prefer ; 
the  dug-out  is  the  warmest,  they  say.  They 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  10  or  15  feet  square, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  then  level 
off  the  bottom  of  it  for  a  floor;  they  get  brush 
aud  bushes  for  a  covering,  lay  it  as  best  they 
can,  then  cover  it  over  with  sods,  leaving  a 
hole  for  the  stove-pipe  to  run  through.  You 
put  your  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  stick 
up  shelves  where  you  can  for  dishes  and  other 
necessaries.  You  are  not  expected  to  have 


much  furniture.  I  hope  you  will  have  an  easy- 
chair ;  your  trunks  and  boxes  will  have  to  an¬ 
swer  for  tables,  closets  and  chairs,  then  you 
move  in  and  commence  life  on  the  frontier. 
You  are  a  mile  or  two  from  your  nearest 
neighbor,  15  to  30  from  a  physician,  about  as 
far  from  a  store  or  post-office,  and  if  you  do 
not  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  life  on  the  prai¬ 
rie,  wait  till  a  cyclone  or  blizzard  comes  roar¬ 
ing  around  you  and, believe  me,  you  will  have 
some  delightful  memories  of  the  home  you  left 
behind  you  to  go  West  to  get  rich.  Perhaps 
you  will  have  a  sod  house  put  up;  that  is  a 
little  more  convenient,  and  you  can  have  a 
separate  apartment  or  two  from  the  kitchen, 
and  you  can  have  the  sunshine  occasionally. 
You  can  whitewash  the  walls;  use  your  car¬ 
pets  for  partitions  to  the  rooms,  and  think 
you  are  pretty  comfortable,  but,  then,  oh 
dear!  Those  snakes!  You  have  got  to  watch 
by  night  and  day,  and  then  you  will  find  them 
curled  up  in  some  corner  or  stretched  out  on 
the  shelf.  Another  thing  that  will  bring  the 
old  home  to  mind:  Baby  is  sick;  you  do  every¬ 
thing  you  can  for  him,  but  he  grows  worse, 
and  your  husband  has  to  go  for  a  doctor. 
Well,  you  may  fancy  the  rest.  A  little  grave 
is  out  in  the  garden,  lovely  flowers  are  all 
around  it,  but  what  are  they  to  give  comfort! 
That  little  human  flower  did  not  bear  trans¬ 
planting,  and  you  shed  the  saddest  tears  that 
ever  scalded  your  cheeks.  Oh,  I  tell  you  it  is 
no  light  thing  to  be  a  pioneer.  The  girls  of 
the  present  day  are  not  fitted  for  it.  All  their 
habits  are  formed  and  it  is  a  hardship  they 
cannot  endure.  Perhaps  one  in  fifty  lives 
through  it,  and  you  can  hardly  expect  you 
will  have  the  chance  of  being  that  one.  I  will 
tell  you  more  about  it  some  time. 

DOMESTIC  FINANCE. 


MAC. 


In  the  Rural  of  January  21, 1  read  an  arti¬ 
cle  written  by  Mary  Wager- Fisher  on  “the 
dark  side  of  farm  life.”  I  think  Mary  is  about 
right.  There  is  a  dark  side  to  farm  life,  but 
not  necessarily  so.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
there  is  no  other  employment  where  the  lover 
of  nature,  male  or  female,  can  eDjoy  the  good 
things  of  this  world  so  well  as  on  a  farm.  But 
to  attain  this  ideal  life  the  golden  rule  must 
hold  sway,  indoors  and  out.  I  am  not  a  far¬ 
mer,  but  was  “raised  thar,”  aud  it  has  been  a 
source  of  life-long  regret  with  me  that  1  did 
not  stick  to  it.  As  for  the  humiliating  specta¬ 
cle  of  a  woman  asking  her  husband  for  every 
dime  she  wants,  I  can  hardly  think  of  any¬ 
thing  bad  enough  to  say  in  regard  to  it.  Let 
me  tell  you  ho  w  we  arrange  such  matters  at 
our  house.  For  a  safe  we  use  an  empty  cigar 
box— and  I  didn’t  smoke  the  cigars  that  were 
in  it  either.  What  cash  we  have  goes  in  that 
box,  and  it  is  as  free  to  my  wife  as  it  is  to  me. 
I  adopted  this  method  at  the  commencement 
of  our  married  life  and  have  had  no  reason  to 
regret  it.  But  some  might  object  that  women 
are  extravagant.  I  admit  that  many  of  them 
are,  4out  you  should  not  marry  that  kind. 
There  are  plenty  of  good,  sensible  women 
who  are  not  extravagant.  Of  course,  if  a  man 
spends  25  or  50  cents  a  week  for  tobacco  it 
would  hardly  come  under  the  head  of  extrava¬ 
gance  though  his  family  might  need  the 
money,  but  if  a  woman  should  do  it  I  guess  it 
would.  Mr.  Editor,  I  believe  ;n  equal  rights 
for  all,  and  if  I  were  a  woman  I  would  not 
.  marry  a  man  unless  he  was  willing  to  treat 
me  as  an  equal,  aud  I  could  not  promise  to 
obey  him  either. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS.  ■ 


fully  to  select  and  cultivate  his  strongest  aud 
most  nutritive  thoughts,  and  when  they  are 
ripe  to  dress  them  wholesomely,  and  so  that 

theymaybavea  relish. . 

Plenty  of  time  is  given  us  in  life  to  do  all 

that  God  intended  we  should  do. . 

Robertson  says  we  cannot  skip  the  seasons 
of  our  education.  We  cannot'basten  the  ripe¬ 
ness  and  the  sweetness  by  a  single  day,  nor 
dispense  with  one  night’s  nipping  frost,  nor 
one  week’s  blighting  east  wind . 

Domestic  dr  commit} 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


SUNSHINE. 


Fuller  says  we  need  to  learn  the  lesson 
;hat  this  life  is  given  us  only  that  we  may  at 
;ain  to  eternal  life.  For  lack  of  remember 
ng  this,  we  fix  our  affections  on  things  of  this 
leeting  world,  and  when  the  time  comes  that 
ve  must  quit  it  we  are  aghast  and  terrified. . . 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

—Wordsxvorth. 

What  mortals  think  they  know  of  God, 

A  thousand  tomes  rehearse; 

What  mortals  do  not  know  of  God, 

Fills  all  the  universe.— Henry  rtterson. 

It  was  Thomas  it  Kempis  who  said  that 
laily  ought  we  to  renew  our  purposes,  and  to 
stir  up  ourselves  to  greater  fervor,  and  to  say, 
Help  me,  my  God,  in  this  my  good  purpose, 
and  in  Thy  holy  service,  and  grant  that  I  may 

now  this  day  begin  perfectly.” . . 

Tantalized  by  misapprehension  and  stu 
pidity,  find  repose  in  your  motive.  Do  what 
you  know  is  right,  and  your  inspiration  will 

bring  you  peace . 

Energy  will  do  anything  that  can  be  done 
in  this  world,  and  no  talents,  no  circumstances, 
no  opportunities  will  make  a  man  without  it. 

Coleridge  says  advice  is  like  snow — the 
softer  it  falls  the  longer  it  dwells  upon,  and  the 

deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind . 

Hare  describes  the  ablest  writer  as  a  gar¬ 
dener  first,  aud  then  a  cook,  H is  tasks  are  care- 


Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  myself  a  writer.  This  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  superfluous,  for  no  doubt  you, 
my  req^ers,  will  find  it  out  long  before  you  fin¬ 
ish  this.  But  there  are  some  things  which  I 
want  to  say,  and  with  the  Rural’s  permis¬ 
sion,  I’m  going  to  say  them,  too. 

First  of  all,  there  is  plenty  of  sunshine  in 
this  world.  To  be  sure  there  is  plenty  of  sor¬ 
row,  too  ;  deep,  bitter,  heart-breaking  sor¬ 
row,  and  I’ve  experienced  my  share  of  it,  but, 
then,  if  we  want  to  find  the  sunshine,  we  can 
do  so  many,  many  times  when  we  do  not.  It 
is  so  easy  to  sum  up  all  our  cares  and  griev¬ 
ances,  so  easy  to  think  that  nobody  ever  did 
have  so  much  trouble  as  we  have.  But  isn’t 
it  just  as  easy  to  sum  up  our  blessings,  if  we 
want  to  do  it  ?  Of  course,  it  is,  but  nine  times 
out  of  ten  we  don’t  want  to  do  it. 

“  I’ve  more  trouble  than  any  other  woman 
on  earth  !  ”  How  often  I’ve  heard  that  said, 
and  said,  too,  by  those  who  seemed,  to  me, 
to  have  everything. 

The  sun  is  shining  just  as  much  for  all  as  for 
one.  Perhaps  it  is  hidden  by  the  clouds  some¬ 
times,  but  it  will  come  forth  again.  To  be 
sure,  if  a  terrible  storm  comes  and  the  winds 
and  rains  crush  and  blight  your  most  precious 
flowers,  break  and  kill  your  most  cherished 
bud,  the  sun  will  never  shine  on  them  again. 
But  new  flowers  will  come— perhaps  none  that 
will  be  as  dear  to  you,  perhaps  none  that  will 
fill  the  same  place,  but  new  beauties  will  be 
all  round  you  on  every  side.  Will  you  close 
your  eyes  to  every  good  gift  from  heaven, 
because  the  one  you  cherished  most  of 
all  is  lost  ?  Will  you  never  admit  that  a  rose 
or  a  lily  is  fair,  because  you  lost  your  own 
plant,lost  the  one  you  thought  loveliest  of  all? 
To  you  there  will  never  be  one  quite  so  fair, 
but  there  will  be  hundreds  that  are  lovely. 
Let  us  look  for  something  bright  when  we 
can.  Don’t  go  poking  in  all  the  dark  corners 
for  a  ghost  or  a  spook  of  some  sort  to  haunt 
you.  When  a  real  goblin  comes,  he’ll  come 
right  out  and  face  you  ;  he  won’t  need  any 
“poking”  after. 

Farmers  don’t  always  have  the  happiest 
times  in  the  world,  and  neither  do  their  wives 
aud  daughters,  but  what’s  the  use  of  hunting 
up  the  “dark  side?”  Why  not  try  and  find 
the  bright  one?  And  there  is  a  bright  side  to 
find,  too.  I’m  a  farmer’s  daughter,  and  I’m 
proud  of  it.  I  have  helped  in  the  field  as  well 
as  in  the  kitchen.  I  can  harness— or  as  we 
say  down  in  Pennsylvania,  '“gear  up”— a 
horse  as  well  as  a  man.  Maybe  my  finger¬ 
tips  aren’t  as  tapering,  or  my  nails  as  pink,  as 
those  of  some  of  my  fairer  sisters  are,  but 
maybe  I’ve  more  health,  strength,  push,  and 
vitality  than  they  have— anyway  I  wouldn’t 
give  my  health  for  any  amount  of  beauty. 

°  How  I  remember  the  great  mugs  of  milk 
and  cream  I  used  to  drink!  How  I  remember 
hunting  in  the  barn  for  nice  fresh  eggs  and 
how  I  remember  eating  them,  too!  Do  you 
think  my  parents  would  have  raised  10  great, 
strong,  healthy  children  if  we  had  lived  in 
some  little  coopy  band-box  of  a  house  in  the 
close,  crowded  city?  Well,  I  guess  not!  We’d 
all  have  been  dead  long  ago. 

How  my  heart  aches  when  I  see  some  poor, 
wan,  little  thing  sitting  on  the  door-steps  in 
the  hot,  stifling  air  of  a  summer’s  day !  How  I 
think  of  the  green  fields  at  home! — of  the  old 
swing  in  the  orchard ! — of  the  cool  little  creek 
where  we  used  to  wade  up  aud  down  undei 
the  trees! 

Mothers,  farmers’  wives,  let  me  say  a  word 
to  you.  Keep  your  children  in  the  country  as 
long  as  you  can.  Don’t  mope  and  lepine 
because  they  cannot  have  all  the  advantages 
of  the  city’s  fashions.  If  it  is  education  you 
want  for  them,  they  can  get  the  greater  part 
of  it  right  where  they  are.  If  the  district 
school  doesn’t  afford  a  very  extensive  educa¬ 
tion,  get  books  for  them  and  let  them  study 
at  home.  Books  are  cheap  and  postage  is 
cheap.  The  city’s  polish  is  all  very  well,  but 
while  gaining  the  polish,  it  too  often  happens 
that  some  of  the  real  ore  is  filed  away. 

When  some  of  the  farmers’  wives  are  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  long  hours,  of  the  ceaseless 
round  of  work  they  are  compelled  to  endure, 
do  they  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  poor,  halt 


famished,  miserable  beings  who  toil  from 
morn  till  night  in  the  stifling,  ill-smelling  ten¬ 
ement  houses  here  in  the  city?  Toil,  toil,  toil  . 
—for  what?  A  handful  of  rags  to  cover  their 
nakedness.  Perhaps  dry  bread  and  tea;  per¬ 
haps  a  little  handful  of  fire,  or,  perhaps,  not 
even  that  much. 

When  you  cook  your  great  pots  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  vegetable  soup  (how  I  wish  I  had  some) 
or  take  up  a  dish  of  cream-white  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes,  do  you  ever  think  what  they  would 
cost  in  the  city?  Do  you  know  that  at  the  re¬ 
tail  grocery  stores  here  in  New  York  you 
would  have  to  pay  from  eight  to  ten  cents  for 
a  quart  of  potatoes!  A  quart!  Think  of  it! 
only  a  handful,  and  I  could  eat  nearly  that 
much  at  one  meal  myself. 

Be  thankful  for  the  blessings  you  have. 
Don’t  go  searching  all  the  time  after  some¬ 
thing  which  you  cannot  have.  If  you  do  the 
latter, you  will  never  enjoy  what  is  yours,  aud 
will  grow  to  be  disappointed,  dissatisfied  old 
women.  Dreamings,  longings  and  theories 
are  all  well  enough — I  wouldn’t  for  the  world 
have  you  all  Gradgrinds — but  unless  your 
dreamings  and  longings  impelyou  to  do  some 
thing,  they  won’t  amount  to  a  row  of  pins. 

••  Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever. 

Do  noble  things— not  dream  them  all  day  long. 
And  so  make  life,  death  and  that  vast  forever 

One  grand,  sweet  song.” 

Thus  wrote  Canon  Kingsley  to  his  little 
daughter  while  she  was  away  at  school. 

There  are  scores  of  dreamers — let  them 
dream — but  it  is  workers  we  want.  Do  not 
bring  your  children  up  to  look  upon  work  as 
demeaning.  Nothing  that  is  honest  is  dis¬ 
honorable.  To  be  sure  there  are  lots  of  call¬ 
ings  that,  though  honest,  I  wouldn’t  choose- 
but  perhaps  that  is  because  I  have  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  be  fitted  for  something  bet¬ 
ter.  But  if  I  couldn’t  get  anything  better,  I’d 
do  what  I  could  get  to  do.  If  I  didn’t  find  my 
proper  groove  at  first  I’d  keep  on  working  till 
I  did.  If  I  was  faithful  and  in  earnest  (and 
had  my  health,  of  course)  I’m  sure  I  wouldn’t 
starve.  If  some  people  turn  up  their  noses  at 
me  because  I  work  for  my  living,  why  let 
them  turn  them  up,— it  will  disfigure  them, 
not  me. 

I’m  afraid  I’m  wandering  away  from  what 
I  began  to  say.  We  don’t  need  any  one  to 
point  out  the  dark  and  gloomy  things  to  us, 
for  they  seem  to  have  the  faculty  of  making 
themselves  known  without,  but  do  let’s  try 
to  find  the  sunshine  ! 

If  you  close  up  all  the  blinds  of  your  house 
tightly,  the  sun  can  shine  tfil  its  tired  and  it 
won’t  do  much  good  for  you.  The  furniture 
and  walls  will  get  musty  and  damp.  I  can 
come  to  you  and  say  the  sun  is  very  bright, 
but  if  you  won’t  open  the  doors  and  windows 
and  let  it  in,  what’s  the  use  of  my  saying  so  to 
you  ?  It  won’t  benefit  you  any. 

Enjoy  what  you  have.  If  it  is  a  clear  day, 
be  satisfied  ;  don’t  waste  it  by  continually  say¬ 
ing  “  I  know  it  will  rain  to-morrow  !  I  know 
it  won’t  last !  ”  Just  say  to  yourself;  “  Ob  ! 
how  glad  I  am  that  it  is  such  a  bright,  lovely 
day!” 

I  don’t  always  practice  what  I’m  preach¬ 
ing,  but  then  I  try  to  do  so.  If  I  hadn’t  been 
chasing  after  the  sunshine  all  my  life,  I’d  now 
be  an  old,  dilapidated  woman,  but,  as  it  is,  I 
am,  I  hope,  able  to  stand  a  good  many 
more  storms. 

Farmers,  wives,  boys,  girls,  appreciate  your 
country  homes.  Be  thankful  for  the  pure, 
fresh  air  you  breathe — be  thankful  for  the 
many,  many  blessings  you  are  now  enjoy¬ 
ing,  blessings  which  thousands  long  for, 
and  cannot  have.  It  cannot  always  be 
clear.  The  rains  and  storms  are  necessary  to 
perfect  the  products  of  the  soil,  so  are  trials 
and  cares  necessary  to  develop  what  is  in  us. 

‘‘Over  our  hearts  and  into  our  lives, 

Shadows  will  sometimes  fall; 

But  the  sunshine  is  never  wholly  dead. 

And  heaven  is  shadowless  overhead, 

And  God  is  over  all.” 

DORA  HARVEY  VROOMAN. 


It  is  truly  said  that  a  little  gentility  is  a 
dangerous  thing.  There  are  no  such  sticklers 
for  etiquette  as  the;would-be  fashionables,  who 
have  heard  of  good  society,  but  have  never 
seen  it.  Having  no  innate  good-breeding, 
they  hedge  in  their  lives  w-ith  convention¬ 
al  ties  and  rules  borrowed  from  the  ‘  ‘Hand¬ 
book  of  Politeness.”  It  is  unsafe  to  do  an 
original  and  spontaneous  act  in  their  pres¬ 
ence,  or  let  fall  a  remark  that’s  not  correctly 
common-place,  if  you  would  beware  of  offend- 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  sbe  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  She  had  children,  she  guv  a  them  Castoria, 
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iug  their  fastidiousness.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  such  freedom  anywhere  as  in 
really  good  society.  Truly  well-bred  persons 
never  act  by  rule,  neither  do  they  fear  giving 
offince  by  the  freedom  of  their  conduct  and 
conversation.  Their'  innate  politeness  and 
good  sense  preserve  them  from  vulgarity — 
not  the  careful  observance  of  a  lot  of  folderol 
rules. 

Persons  good  at  making  apologies  are 
commonly  good  for  nothing  else. 

HOME-MADE  HARD  SOAP. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  in  Idaho  asks  for  light  on 
the  hard  soap  question  from  the  Rural  house¬ 
keepers.  She  says  that  there  the  commonest 
kind  of  yellow  soap  costs  10  cents  per  pound . 
She  also  thinks  that  soft  soap  as  usually  made 
is  wretched  stuff,  and  that  the  time  spent  over 
it  is  enough  to  warrant  a  better  article. 

We  have  gathered  together  the  following 
information  from  reliable  sources, and  trust  it 
will  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  our  far  off 
reader,  but  of  others. 

If  the  following  directions  are  followed 
carefully,  the  result  will  be  a  fine  white  soap 
which  will  float,  as  well  as,  and  very  much  re¬ 
sembles,  ‘‘Ivory”  soap.  Four  pounds  of  clean 
grease,  one  pound  of  Babbitt’s  potash,  four 
ounces  of  borax,  two  ounces  of  dry  ammonia 
(hartshorn).  Dissolve  the  potash  in  three 
quarts  of  hot  water,  then  add  to  it  the  borax 
and  ammonia.  Warm  the  grease  and  add  it 
to  the  hot  mixture.  Let  the  whole  boil  five 
minutes,  then  set  off  in  a  cool  place  and  stir 
one-half  hour.  Turn  into  a  box  or  pan. 

MARY  MANN. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  making  hard  soap, 
that  my  mother  used  years  ago,  when  “fancy 
soap”  was  almost  unknown,  a  piece  of  “brown 
bar”  being  considered  ajuxury  to  be  used  only 
in  the  guest  chamber. — Six  pounds  of  clean 
grease,  six  pounds  of  sal  soda,  and  three 
pounds  of  stone  lime.  Slake  the  lime  and 
put  it  into  four  gallons  of  soft  water  ;  add  the 
sal  soda,  and,  when  dissolved,  let  it  settle. 
Pour  off  the  water  into  an  iron  kettle, and  add 
the  grease  melted,  and  boil.  If  the  soap  does 
not  come  after  boiling  a  few  miuutes,  add 
more  soft  water,  till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
honey.  Wet  a  tub  and  pour  the  hot  soap  into 
it.  When  cold,  cut  into  bars,  and  lay  away  to 
dry.  Always  make  soap  in  an  iron  kettle.  If 
it  is  stirred  with  a  sassafras  stick,  it  will  give 
it  a  pleasant  perfume.  may  maple. 

I  was  visiting  a  neighbor  the  other  day. 
and  she  showed  me  some  very  fine  hard  soap 
she  had  made  with  the  tallow  of  a  sheep  that 
had  died.  It  was  in  the  proportion  of  two 
pounds  each  of  tallow,  sal  soda  and  lime,  and 
one  gallon  of  boiliug  water  to  dissolve  the  so¬ 
da  and  the  lime.  It  was  allowed  to  settle  and 
then  the  liquid  was  poured  off  from  the  sedi¬ 
ment,  and  the  tallow  put  in  and  boiled  till 
clear,  then  poured  into  a  flat  box  or  pan.  It 
cut  up  smooth  and  seemed  strong.  In  making 
any  kind  of  soap  my  neighbor  said  she  al¬ 
ways  put  lime  at  the  bottom  of  the  leach  if 
using  ashes,  as  it  gave  it  the  caustic  power  it 
needed,  and  was  a  great  cleanser  and  purifier 
An  item  worth  remembering, 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

In  a  suitable  kettle  put  four  pails  of  good, 
soft  soap.  Stir  into  it  two  quarts  of  salt,  boil 
one  hour,  stirring  occasionally,  and  then  let  it 
stand  over-night.  In  the  morning  remove 
the  soap  from  the  top,  empty  the  kettle,  rinse 
it  out  and  return  the  soap,  which  may  not  be 
very  hard.  Pour  one  pailful  of  soft  water 
over  it  or  half  a  pailful  of  the  lye  that  was 
left  in  the  kettle,  or  if  it  is  in  the  time  of  mak¬ 
ing  soft  soap  in  the  spring,  run  off  the  leach  a 
pailful  of  weak  lye  and  put  it  in  with  a  pint 
of  salt.  Boil  this  half  an  hour,  stirring  and 
skimming  off  anything  that  rises.  Let  this 
stand  over-night  and  in  the  morning  cut  out 
the  soap  into  suitable  shape  for  use,  and 
set  it  up  edgewise  to  dry  on  a  board.  It 
will  need  turning  over  now  and  then.  It 
may  be  left  in  any  convenient  place  to  dry, 
but  should  be  kept  from  sun  or  rain.  It  will 
be  hard,  quite  white,  and  good.  This  amount 
makes  quite  a  quantity,  much  cheaper  for  or¬ 
dinary  purposes  than  the  hard  soap  we  buy, 
and  with  this  to  recommend  it,  that  we  know 
what  it  is  made  of.  It  may  be  made  without 
the  second  boiliug, but  that  cleanses  and  makes 
it  whiter.  If  made  out-of-doors  in  the  kettle, 
after  ordinary  soap  making,  it  is  always  well 
to  cover  the  kettle  over  the  top  that  no  harm 
may  come  to  it.  Where  a  great  deal  of  soap 
is  used  in  a  family  this  is  a  useful  recipe.  The 
longer  hard  soap  stands  to  dry  before  it  is 
used  the  better  it  is.  Pack,  if  you  like,  in  a  box 
when  hard  enough  to  put  away. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

Take  nine  pounds  of  sal  soda,  four  and  a 
half  pounds  of  unslaked  lime  and  six  gallons 
of  rail)  water.  Heat  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
brass  or  iron  kettle,  turn  into  ail  earthern 


vessel  to  settle  over-night,  carefully  pouring 
the  liquid  from  the  sediment  the  next  day. 
Heat  the  liquid  and  add  nine  pounds  of  clean 
grease,  boil  until  quite  thick  and  turn  into  a 
box  or  tub  to  cool.  Then  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  store  in  a  dry  place.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  these  directions  for  several  years  with 
the  best  of  results.  One  year  I  did  not  boil  it 
sufficiently  and  the  result  was  that  it  did  not 
harden.  I  then  reheated  it  adding  about  a 
gallon  of  rain  water,  boiled  it  ten  minutes  and 
turned  it  out  again.  It  hardened  before  it  was 
cold.  MRS.  A.  E.  B. 


Dissolve  25  pounds  of  white  potash  in 
three  pailfuls  of  water  ;  heat  20  pounds  of 
strained  grease,  add  the  dissolved  potash  and 
boil  together  until  thick.  Take  it  from  the 
fire,  stir  in  cold  water  until  it  becomes  thin. 
Then  put  to  each  pailful  of  soap  a  pint  of  salt 
and  stir  it  well.  Let  it  cool,  and  when  hard 
take  it  off  the  lye  and  heat  it  over  a  slow  fire. 
If  you  wish  it  yellow,  put  in  a  little  palm  oil 
and  turn  it  into  wooden  vessels.  *When  cold 
cut  it  in  bars  and  let  them  stand  in  the  sun 
several  days  to  get  dry. 

I  prefer  a  mixture  of  lye  and  potash  to  pot¬ 
ash  alone.  The  lye  from  hard-wood  ashes  is 
best.  It  should  be  just  strong  enough  to  bear 
up  an  egg,  or  a  potato  the  size  of  an  egg,  so 
that  a  part  of  the  egg  or  potato  as  large  as  a 
silver  quarter  is  exposed.  Sometimes  the  soap 
will  not  harden,  although  you  may  have  tak¬ 
en  the  proper  proportions.  At  such  times  add 
a  lump  of  lime  as  large  as  your  fist;  if  that  is 
not  enough  add  another.  I  have  known  this 
to  make  soap  form  when  all  hopes  of  success 
had  fled.  When  using  potash  be  careful  not 
to  pour  off  any  of  the  sediment  with  the  clear 
liquid. 

When  making  your  own  lye  from  hard-wood 
ashes,  use  a  barrel  having  holes  bored  in  the 
bottom.  Have  it  raised  in  a  slanting  position 
upon  four  bricks  resting  on  a  wide  board  with 
a  channel  cut  in  the  board  for  the  lye  to  run 
off  into  a  kettle.  Soak  the  ashes  at  first  by 
pouring  on  a  little  water  at  a  time,  and  then 
a  gallon  every  hour  or  so  until  the  strength  is 
exhausted.  *  *  * 


Take  six  pounds  of  sal  soda,  three  pounds 
of  stone  lime.  Put  in  a  boiler  with  four  pailfuls 
of  soft  water,  and  simmer  slowly  two  or  three 
hours,  not  boil  or  it  will  not  settle  well.  Pour 
off  the  clear  liquid,  add  one  more  pail  of  wa¬ 
ter,  six  pounds  of  grease,  one  teacupful  of 
salt,  and  boil  until  it  becomes  soap,  then  pour 
it  out  to  cool — after  which  cut  it  up.  This 
makes  a  pleasant  soap  to  use,  and  is  most  ex¬ 
cellent  for  washing  clothes.  mrs.  d. 


Put  into  four  gallons  of  boiliug  water  six 
pounds  of  washing  soda  and  three  pounds  of 
unslaked  lime.  Let  stand  until  pefectly  clear, 
drain  off,  put  over  the  fire  with  six  pounds  of 
clean  fat.  Boil  for  almost  two  hours;  that  is, 
until  it  begins  to  harden,  and  stir  a  good  part 
of  the  time.  While  boiling,  thin  from  time  to 
time  as  there  is  danger  of  its  boiling  ever, 
with  about  two  gallons  of  cold  water  which 
has  been  poured  over  the  alkaline  mixture 
and  allowed  to  settle.  Just  before  taking 
from  the  fire  add  a  cup  of  salt.  Turn  into  a 
tub  and  when  cold  cut  into  small  pieces. 

MRS.  ECONOMY. 


THE  CHAMPION 

Blood-purifier,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  leads 
an  others  in  age,  merit,  and  popularity.  It 
tones  up  the  system,  improves  the  appetite, 
strengthens  the  nerves,  and  vitalizes  the 
Blood.  Just  what  you  need.  Try  it. 

“  I  am  selling  your  goods  freely,  and  more 
of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  than  of  all  other  blood- 
medicines  put  together.”— li.  A.  McWilliams, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  .T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co..  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $■">  a  bottle. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

WASHINGTON  NURSERIES. 

OUH  CATALOGUE  OF 

NEW,  RAKE  ANI»  BEAUTIFUL 
PLANTS 

For  18^8  will  be  ready  In  February  It  contains  list  of 
all  the  most  beautiful  and  Rare  Greenhouse  and  Hot¬ 
house  plants  in  cultivation,  as  well  as  all  novelties  of 
merit  well  grown  and  at  very  low  prices.  Every 
plant  lover  should  have  a  copy. 

(lltCII  IBS.— A  very  large  stoek  of  choice  East  In¬ 
dian,  American,  etc;.  Also  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Or- 
(•bids,  Trees,  etc.  All  free  to  applicants. 

JOHN  !*AV!is  >Yh  nil  into  on,  1>.  C, 


Wells, Richardson  &  Co’s 


_  _  f  STRENGTH 
EXCELS  IN  J  PURITY 

(  BRIGHTNESS 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Go’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 

Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  every  where. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.  Burlington,  Vt. 

(33  Colors.)  DIAMOND  DYES 

h~2Sc~  are  the  Purest,  Cheap¬ 
est, Strongest,  and  most 
,  ..-v-sass™® Durable  Dyes  ever  made. 

'  One  10c.  package  will  color 

I  to  4  pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Garments, Yarns,  Rags, 
etc.  Unequalled  for  Feathers,  Ribbons.  and  all  Fancy 
Dyeing.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  fov  Gilding,  Bronz¬ 
ing,  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint,  with  full  instructions 
and  sample  card  mailed  for  10  cents.  At  all  Druggists 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

GLASS  MILK  JARS 

With  “  Lightning”  Stoppers,  manufactured  by 

WHITNEY  GLASS  WORKS 

227  S.  Front  Street,  35  Murray  Street, 
Philadelphia.  New  York. 


CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY. 

Makes  the  most  Butter.  Raises  all  the  Crean 
without  ice.  We  furnish  Churns.  Rutter 
Workers  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  am 
Creamery  Hoods.  First  order  at  whole 

tale. _ Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  circulars. 

WOl.  £.  LINCOLN  OO., 
Warren,  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


SMALL’S  FEEDER 

Supplies  A  Wantnever  *  ** 

before  8LCCK38FEI,1,Y  met  by 
Invention.  The  calf  SITES  Us 
food  SLOWLY,  in  a  natural  way, 
thriving  as  well  as  when  fed  on 
its  mother.  Now  used  in  every 
State  andTerritory  in  theUnion. 

Worth  many  times  its  cost.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Try  it. 

U,  B.  Small  Sc  Co.,  21  So.  Markets!.,  Boston, Ma 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


Hedge  Plants. 

Nothing  adds  to  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  premises  as  do  well 
kept  hedges.  We  offer  over  half 
a  million  Splendid  Hedge  Plants, 
Osage  Orange,  Honey  Locust,  Ar¬ 
bor  Yit-ae,. Norway  Spruce,  etc.  Also 
everything  in  the  Seed,  Flower, 
Fruit  and  Tree  line.  A  valuable 
catalogue  containing  136  pages  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  free. 

The  Slorrs  &  Harrison  Co. 


Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


PHI  ft  ^vcat*lomoan'l  make  more  money  working  for  us  than 

V  9 ■VI  at  anythin}?  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
FKKE.  Terms  Fit  EH.  Address,  TKUK  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

rn$3.75STEA(MC00KER 

waRI  - —  r  It  1 1  i 

VV  ewant  anactive  and  intelligent  man 

1  or  woman  to  represent  us  in  each  town, 
pgjv— ^  To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 

T  4  promise  large  profits,  (looker  and 

Jj  Outfit  free.  Apply  at  once  for  Terms 
WI1.MOT  (  ASTI.K  Si  CO.,  Itorhi'kter.  N.  Y. 

\ 

UOME1  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
•  1  IVI  CtForms.Penmanshlp, Arithmetic, Short¬ 

hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON’S,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  $2.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  SIS  one  day,  876.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Shkpabd  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, O. 


WANTED. 


H  E  L  P ses  paid.  Steady  work.  New 


$25  a  week  and  expeu- 

, _  ly  work.  New  goods. 

Samples  free.  J.F.HILL  *fcCO.,  Augusta,  Me. 

ANY  l’KKSOV  CAN  PLAY 

out  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  Th'o 

*aid  of  a  teacher  by  using  Soper’s 
Instantaneous  Ouide  to  the  keys.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  for 
book  of  testimonials,  free.  Andress  SOPER 

MUSIC  CO.,  Box  1484,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC 


1*  ACK  ICO  Horn*  Card*.  On*  Pack  K*cort  Card*,  On*  Pack 
Flirtation  Card*.  On*  Pack  Uold-to-tho-Lig hi  Carda.Th*  OracU, 

with  which  von  o*n  toll  any  poraon'a  ag*;  auj  largo  ifeklpl* 
d*it  fi»su0 (.%>  J«,  4U  Tor ©oljr  Ck>*‘ 


.  to  SB2  pet  rod. 

All  sizes  and  widths.  J.old  by  us  or  any  dealer  in  this  line  of 
goods.  FREIGHT  PAID.  Information  free. 

Write  The  McMULLEN  woven  wire  FENCE  CO. 

No.  MAKKET  AND  ONTAItlO  STS.,  CHICAGO,  I' I, 


Besi 

Steel 


Wire 


ly 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 

Wira  Rope  Selvage 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 

Fowler  &  Farrington, 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.V. 


J  Send  ‘20  cents  for  a  package  of  Flush, 

_ S  Silk,  Satin,  and  Velvet  for  Patch- 

u>  F.  O.  WEiiosinsr,  Providence,  R. Ly 


lUal  (Stetate. 


Jarvis-Conklin 


MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

Capital  Paid-up  .  SI, 000,000 

Surplus  . . 100.006 

Reserve  Liability . 1,000,000 

Offers  its  6  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  $500. 
$1 ,000  and  $5,000.  running  ten  years,  to  Trus¬ 
tees,  Guardians,  and  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  worth  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  held  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Trustee. 
Secured  also  by  the  entire  paid-up  capital  of  *1,000,000. 

It  also  offers  (iUARANTFERS  IX  PERCENT, 
first  mortgages  on  Kansas  City  business  property  and 
improved  farms  in  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

Call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particulars  to 
Jarvis-Conklin  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

New  York  City,  289  Broadway. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  27  Custom  House  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  144  South  4th  St. 

London,  England.  95  Gresham  St. 


Knmiv  Sinn t ll  Good  Land,  near  the  sea,  cheap, 
launiiy  tJUllUI,  Fine  climate,  excellent  markets 
Circulars  free.  E.  C.  Lindsay  Co.,  Norfolk.Va. 


MARY  LAN  D  FA  RM S.  Book  and  Map  FREE 
C.  E.  SHAN  A  HAN.  Attorney,  EASTON,  MIX 


S00.000TIMBER 

LANDS ! 

In  Northern  Wisconsin, 

Will  be  sold  at  $5.00  an  acre,  011  long  time,  to 
Actual  Settlers.  Rich  Boil— healthful  climate- 
good  drinking  water— tine  market  facilities— steady 
demand  lor  labor  at  good  wages.  Purchase  nowand 
have  choice  of  lands.  Full  information  with  maps, 
pamphlet,  etc.,  furnished  FREE  Address 
LAND  COMMISSIONER. 

W.  c  R.  R.  .  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


All  Wanting’  Farms. 

Good  land  for  Fruit.  Grapes.  Peaches,  Vegetables, 
Poultry,  Grain  and  Tobacco;  30  miles  South  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  a  line  with  Baltimore.  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mild  Climate.  Healthy,  no  Malaria.  Wild  Land. 
*25  per  acre.  Town  Lots,  8150.  Easy  terms.  Also  Im¬ 
proved  Farms.  Prosperous  business  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
C.  K.  LANDIS,  Proprietor,  Vineland,  N.  Y. 


HOME  in  the  High  Pine  Lands  of  Florada;  40 acres, 
a  (  ash  Bargain .  Fruit  crop  alone  will  pay  interest  on 
investment.  Address,  with  stamp. 

T.  WARD,  Harvard,  Marion  Co.,  Fla. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Equitable  Trust  Co.  offers  for  sale  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Improved  and  Un improve  )  Farms  In  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  These  farms  were 
acquired  under  mortgage  forclosure,  av«d  will  be  -old 
at  low  valuation,  ou  easy  terms,  iu  tracts  from  40  to 
1,000  acres.  Address,  staring  number  of  acres,  kind  of 
land,  and  what.  State  wanted. 

G.  W.  KENDALL.,  W.  Maug’r, 

?1  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Trusts  (and  there  is  a  multitude  of 
them)  are  being  overhauled  by  a  committee  of 
the  New  York  Legislature  and  another  of 
Congress.  The  disclosures  as  to  their  capital, 
organization  and  methods,  elicited  under  the 
utmost  pressure,  imperfect  as  they  are,  show 
that  these  monopolies  are  to  day  the  greatest 
source  of  extortion  and  oppression  alike  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers, and  while  they  threaten 
to  dispense  with  middlemen  they  appropri¬ 
ate  the  profits  and  exactions  of  that  super¬ 
abundantly  objectionable  class.  Other  States, 
also,  are  to  investigate  the  pests,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  laws  will  be  devised  to 
crush  or  control  the  nuisances.  New  ones, 
however,  are  being  organized  every  week; 
but  public  opinion  as  it  becomes  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  better  informed,  is  solidifying 

all'the  more'  against  them .  . 

...  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road  system  extends  from  Chicago  to  Denver, 
and  consists  of  a  regular  net-work  of  lines, 
with  two  main  trunks,  and  a  multitude  of 
connecting  and  lateral  feeders,  one  of  which 
goes  as  far  north  as  St.  Paul,  while  others  go 
as  far  south  as  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  It 
gridirons  larere  sections  of  Illinois.  Iowa,  Mo., 
Kansas  and  Nebraska. tapping  also  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Colorado.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  railroad  systems  of  the  country.  The 
locomotive  engineers  on  it  have  bpen  averag¬ 
ing  from  SI  10  to  $135  per  month;  but  engi¬ 
neers  on  other  systems  get  more,  and  last 
Monday  all  the  engineers  and  firemen  on  tne 
C.  B.  &  Q.  system  struck.  Tbev  demanded 
chiefly  higher  wages,  and  that  all,  whatever 
the  skill,  diligence  or  experience  of  any, 
should  be  paid  the  same.  The  company  re¬ 
fused.  Freight  and  passenger  traffic  has  been 
paralized  in  consequence,  through  a  vast  area 
of  country  during  the  week.  Ollier  railroad 
hands  and  people  engaged  in  other  lines  of 
business  dependent  on  railroads  in  one  way  or 
another,  have  been  forced  into  idleness.  The 
strikers  are  thought  to  number  about  10.000 
in  all ;  the  others  forced  into  idleness  by  them 
can’t  be  less  than  30.000.  Coals  were  scarce  in  a 
great  deal  of  that  country, and  now  there  is  afu- 
el  famine.  The  losses  to  farmers  from  death  and 
injury  to  stock  in  transit  from  the  stoppage 
of  supplies  and  of  shipments  of  produce,  from 
the  decrease  of  markets  and  other  causes  must 
be  very  high.  The  losses  to  the  community 
at  large  must  be  enormous  even  for  a  week. 
The  Engineers  threaten  to  extend  the  strike 
to  other  lines  which,  they  allege,  are  helping 
the  C.  B.  &  Q.,  by  carrying  its  freight  and 
passengers  to  competing  points.  1  he  Com¬ 
pany  is  doing  its  best  to  supply  the  places  of 
the  strikers  with  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  by  members  of  the  K.  of 
L..  whose  places  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers 
filled  during  their  strike  on  the  Reading  R  R. 
A  long,  bitter  and  disastrous  struggle  seems 
not  improbable .  ••••  . 

.About  49,000  persons  died  of  small-pox  m 

Cuba  last  year . . .  .The  cars  on  the  Erie 

Railroad  are  to  be  heated  by  steam  carried  by 
a  rubber  hose  from  the  engine  through  the 

cars,  with  a  radiator  in  each  .  .  .Martin 

Irons  has  been  acquitted  at  St.  Louis  of  tap¬ 
ping  the  telegraph  wires  during  the  great 
strike  on  the  Gould  system  two  years  ago .... 

_ The  New  Jersey  Legislature  has  passed 

the  County  Option  High-license  Bill  over  Gov. 
Greens’s  veto . The  opposition  mem¬ 

bers  of  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons 
unanimously  decided  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  to  make  unrestricted  reciprocity  of 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
the  leading  plank  in  their  party  platform.... 

.  ..Sir  Richard  Cartwight.  who  was  former¬ 
ly  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  and  ought 
to  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  thinks  that 
a  majority  of  the  Canadian  people  favor  com¬ 
mercial  union  with  this  country  .  ...  1  he 
President  and  his  party  arrived  in  Washing¬ 
ton  early  Sunday  morning  from  their  south¬ 
ern  trip,  having,  visited  in  addition  to  Jack¬ 
sonville.  St.  Augustine  and  points  on  the  In¬ 
dian  River,  besides  doing  Charleston,  S.  C. , 

on  the  way  home . 

_ The  total  receipts  of  the  Government  for 

February '  were  $31,422,883,  and  the  total  ex¬ 
penditures  $19,424,626,  being  a  net  gain  for 
the  month  of  $11,998,257.  After  deducting 
interest  payments  from  this  amount, there  will 
remain  about  $6,500,000,  which  will  represent 
the  actual  decrease  in  the  public  debt  for  the 

month  _ After  April  1  Signal  Service 

Stations  will  be  discontinued  at  the  following 
places  for  lack  of  funds:— Eastport,  Me. ;  New 
Haven,  Conn  ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Erie,  Pa.; 
Pensacola,  Fla.;  Sandusky.  Ohio;  Escanaba, 
Mich. ;  Keokuk,  Iowa;  Mackinaw  City,  Mich.; 
Dubuque,  Iowa;  Lamar,  Mo.,  and  Lexington, 

j£y . Twenty-eight  counties  in  Michigan 

have  voted  for  Prohibition  under  the  Local 
Option  Law.  The  first  county  to  go  “wet”  is 
Washtenaw,  which  voted. Monday, by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  1,550,  against  Prohibition....  The 
French  Transatlantic  Steamship  Company 
has  just  equipped  all  its  vessels  with  apparatus 
for  spreading  oil  on  the  waves  during  a  storm. 
Numerous  recent  experiments  prove  that  oil 
has  a  marvelously  tranquilizing  effect  on 
troubled  waters;  but  this  is  the  first  instance 
of  its  economic  use  by  a  large  practical  busi¬ 
ness  concern . Mr.  Blaine  in  a  tele¬ 

graphed  interview  with  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  World  reiterates  that  his  name 
will  not,  with  his  consent,  be  presented  before 
the  next  Republican  nominating  convention. 
This  is  conceded  to  be  final  by  all  but  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  who  still  believe  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  fortunes  of  the  Plumed  Knight.  De¬ 
pew,  Gresham  and  Harrison  are  coming 
prominently  to  the  front  as  possible  Republi¬ 
can  candidates,  Sherman  being  still  in  the 
lead.  Cleveland  and  Hill  are  the  first  and 
second  names  in  the  Democratic  list,  with 
hardly  any  third  as  yet . In  May  the 


new  Texas  State  Capitol  will  be  completed. 
The  syndicate  that  built  it  hasn’t  got  a  cent 
of  money  for  the  work,  but  it  got  3,000.000 
acres  of  land  instead.  The  building  is  very 
fine,  with  a  dome  four  feet  higher  than  that 
of  the  National  Capitol  Then  again,  the  State 
has  a  surplus  of  about  $9,000.0001  ......  The 

striking  coal  miners  in  the  Lehigh  region  after 
having  been  “out”  nearly  six  months,  are 
gradually  resuming  work  and  it  is  estimated 
that  20,000  of  them  will  be  busy  by  next  week. 
The  company  will  not  discharge  “scabs,”  in¬ 
sists  on  discriminating  against  the  ring-lead¬ 
ers  in  the  strike,  and  will  make  no  change  in 
the  old-time  basis  of  wages.  The  men  wanted 
wages  to  be  regulated  by  the  profits  of  the 

company . . 

Experiments  just  made  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
prove  that  water  can  be  thoroughly  purified 
by  passing  currents  of  electricity  through  it, 
all  germs  of  desease  being  killed ...  A  strange 
story  comes  from  Toledo  of  the  return  to  life 
of  a  young  man  supposed  to  have  died  five 
3rears  ago,  but  who  was  resurrected  by  medi¬ 
cal  students  in  search  of  a  subject.  Being  in 
debt,  he  went  West,  and  has  just  returned 
home  ...  The  Union  Square  Theatre  here 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Tuesday;  loss,  $150,000. 
...  Thursday,  a  great  fire  in  the  block  bound¬ 
ed  by  Lexington  Ave.,  Forty-second  St.,  For¬ 
ty-first  St.  and  Third  Ave.,  destroyed  the  big 
furniture  factory  of  Pettier  &  Stymus,  and 
other  buildings  within  the  block,  and  damag¬ 
ed  several  outside  of  it;  loss  about  $750.000 — 
Thursday,  March  1,  was  the  first  day  of  “gen¬ 
tle,  balmy,  life-giving  spring,”  but  reports 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Northern  States 
are  inconsistent  with  those  epithets.  The  wea¬ 
ther  generally  has  been  cold  and  stormy.  On 
the  night  of  March  1,  “the  worst  storm  by  far 
of  winter.”  set  in  about  Duluth,  Minn., — high 
winds,  thick,  whirling  snow7,  blockaded  roads, 
and  general  discomfort.  The  bad  weather 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  Northwest.  On 
the  first  day  of  spring  the  weather  reports 
show  the  following  figures  below  zero :  St. 
Vincent.  Minn..  10  degrees;  Fort  Totten,  Dak., 
10  degrees;  Qu’  Appele,  14  degrees;  Prince 
Albert,  16  degrees  ...  The  ferry  steamer 
Julia,  plying  between  South  Val'ejo  and  Val¬ 
lejo  Station,  Cal.,  29  miles  up  the  Bay  from 
San  Francisco,  was  blown  up  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  when  put  about  to  leave  the  wharf,  and 
burned  to  the  water’s  edge.  From  20  to  30 

lives  were  lost .  Senator  O.  H-  Platt, 

of  Connecticut,  has  introduced  a  bill  appro¬ 
priating  $10,000  for  the  purchase  by  the  Com- 
misssoner  of  Agriculture  of  not  over  500  acres 
of  land  near  the  100th  meridian  for  experi¬ 
ments  with  grass  and  other  forage  plants,  es¬ 
pecially  such  as  are  adapted  to  dry  regions  ; 
and  the  Commissioner  is  directed  to  make 
similar  experiments  near  Washington.  I  he 
100th  meridian,  running  somewhat  west  of 
Devil’s  Lake,  Dak. ;  Kerney,  Neb.,  and  Hayes 
City,  Kansas,  was  long  considered  the  W estern 
limit  of  agricultural  operations,  the  elevated 
plains  between  it  and  the  Rockies  being  con¬ 
sidered  too  dry  for  anything  except  stock 
raising.  The  Western  limit  of  cultivation  is 
already  considerably  beyond  the  100th  merid¬ 
ian,  however  . .  .  .The  Nicaragua  Canal  Bill, 
as  passed  in  the  Senate  Monday,  provides  that 
the  principal  office  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
in  New  York  city.  The  capital  stock  is  to 
consist  of  1.000,000  shares  of  $100  each,  with 
the  right  to  increase  it  to  2,000.000  shares  up¬ 
on  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  stock  outstand¬ 
ing.  The  company’s  affairs  shall  be  managed 
by  15  directors,  to  hold  office  for  three  years, 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  president  of  the  company 
must  be  be  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  In  passing  the  measure  party 
lines  were  obliterated.  It  is  supposed  that 
when  once  this  project  is  under  way,  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  enterprise  will  weaken  or  col¬ 
lapse.  De  Lesseps,  however,  says  that  though 
his  canal  may  not  be  completed  in  1890  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  original  sea-level  design,  the  larg¬ 
est  ships  will  be  able  to  pass  through  it  in  that 
year,  by  means  of  locks.  He  expects  the 
French  Government  will,  after  all,  authorize 
a  lottery  loau  to  build  it,  and,  meanwhile  he 
will  go  ahead  with  a  third  issue  of  bonds  of 
1 ,000  francs  each  to  the  amount  of  600,000,000 
francs. .  .A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Tehuantepec  ship  railway,  held  at  Pittsburgh, 
Saturday,  decided  to  organize  a  construction 
company.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  $25,000,- 
000  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  work.  Of 
this  amount  it  is  claimed  $10,000,000  can  be 
secured  in  this  country  at  any  moment.  A 
loan  for  the  balance  cau  probably  be  negotia¬ 
ted  in  England.  The  above  is  a  glance  at  the 
present  condition  of  the  three  projects  for 
artificial  ship  transportation  between  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  the  Pacific— a  project  of  immense 
importance  to  Americans,  especially  to  those 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  ....  . 
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Europe  during  this  winter,  and  snow  has  been 
unusually  deep.  Over  and  over  again  terrible 
accidents  from  snow  slides  in  Switzerland, 
and  Italy  have  been  announced.  The  worst 
of  these,  however,  occurred  last  Tuesday 
when  the  Italian  village  of  Valtorta  was  half- 
buried  by  an  avalanche.  Many  houses  were 
destroyed  and  their  occupants  killed.  Twen¬ 
ty-three  corpses  were  recovered  next  day  and 
nine  more  since.  Wolves  have  been  unus¬ 
ually  fierce  and  bold  not  only  in  Russia 
where  the  winter  has  been  the  severest  in  all 
respects,  but  in  timbered  and  thinly  inhabited 
sections  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  even 
France.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  have  been 
greatly  increased,  not  only  by  the  intense 
cold,  but  also  by  the  great  hardships  due  to 
stoppage  of  work.  The  other  day  an  ava¬ 
lanche  covered  the  village  of  Sterpone,  near 
Irerea,  Spain,  and  30  lives  were  lost.  Sev 
eral  avalanches  have  occurred  in  the  province 
of  Oviedo,  destroying  a  railway  bridge  and  a 
number  of  houses.  Eleven  persons  were  killed 

at  Pajares . During  the  closing  week  in 

January  Australia,  according  to  the  latest 
advices,  had  a  glorious  time  celebrating  its 
centennial.  It  was  just  100  years  since  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  took  possession  of  that  continental 
island  for  the  British  crown.  The  first  col¬ 
ony  consisted  of  convicts  transported  to  Bot- 
auy  Bay  It  wasn’t  till  1829  that  a  Legisla¬ 
tive  council  was  first  formed.  The  popula¬ 
tion  now  is  3,500,000.  and  there  are  nearly  9,- 
000  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  and  about 
8,000,000  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  besides 
vast  areas  of  grass  lands.  A  centennial  exhi¬ 
bition,  a  State  banquet  and  a  large  number  of 
dedications,  openings  and  special  gatherings 

made  up  the  week’s  jubilee  at  Sidney  . 

....  The  sarcophagus  containing  the  body  of 
Alexander  the  Great  has  been  discovered  at 
Saida.  Asia  Minor..  ..There  is  some  anx¬ 
iety  in  Europe  about  the  absence  of  any  late 
news  from  Stanley  Africanus;  but  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  has  succeeded  in  joining  Emin 
Pasha,  and  that  the  next  news  will  come  by 
way  of  Zanzibar  The  other  day  there  was 
some  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
granting  a  credit  of  £6,500  ($32,000)  to  defray 
the  cost  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  mission  to  this 
country  to  negotiate  that  fisheries  treaty.  It 
appears  that  his  expenses  have  been  at  the 
rate  of  $150  a  day.  Gladstone  joined  the' To¬ 
ries  in  praising  his  great  ability,  and  the  great 
results  of  his  labor.  He  will  probably  be 
knighted,  or  perhaps  baronefted.  In  either 
case  he  would  be  Sir  Joseph,  but  a  knight’s  ti¬ 
tle  dies  with  him,  while  a  baronet’s  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  his  heirs . A  woeful  cry  for 

help  comes  from  the  famine-stricken  people  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.  Thousands  of  starving  crea¬ 
tures  have  sold  their  last  shred  of  clothing 
for  food,  and  are  left  even  without  the  means 
of  hiding  their  emaciated  forms.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  announces  that  $4,000  a  month  are 
imperatively  needed  for  the  next  three 
months  to  meet  the  most  pressing  demands  of 
Central  Turkey  alone,  and  that  in  Eastern 
Turkey  the  famine  shows  no  signs  of  abate-  .1 
ment.  A  little  help  here  will  go  a  great  way. 
At  Adana  400  men  who  have  been  given  work 
at  15  cents  a  day  apiece,  contrive  to  support 
themselves  and  400  others  dependent  upon 
them  for  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  Con¬ 
tributions  may  be  forwarded  through  Lang- 
don  S.  Ward,  Treasurer  of  the  American 

Board,  1  Somerset  St.,  Boston... . 

...  In  no  legislative  assembly  in  the  world 
could  business  be  so  obstructed  by  a  few  mal¬ 
contents  as  iu  the  British  House  of  Commons 
until  of  late,  while  members  generally  sat  till 
three  or  four  in  the  morning,  and  often  till 
five  or  six.  New  rules,  however,  have  just 
made  great  improvements,  and  though  pri¬ 
marily  aimed  against  Parnellite  tactics,  they 
are  satisfactory  to  all  parties  and  have  al¬ 
ready  gone  into  force.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  will  sit  no  longer  hereafter  than  12 
o’clock  at  night,  except  upou  a  few  specified 
extraordinary  occasions.  Tne  Speaker,  too, 
is  given  much  greater  liberty  to  silence  a  pro¬ 
lix  member,  cut  short  debate,  and  push  on 
regular  business  . 
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Saturday,  March  3,  1888. 

Coercion  is  still  being  vigorously  enforced 
in  Ireland  by  the  arrests  of  all  who  dare  to 
violate  the  law.  In  England  the  Government 
gained  a  decided  victory  in  a  bye-election  for 
Member  of  Parliament  at  Doncaster,  York¬ 
shire,  where  a  Liberal-Unionist  was  chosen 
instead  of  a  Home  Ruler.  At  Deptford,  too, 
a  district  of  London,  a  Conservative  was 
elected  instead  of  another  who  had  resigned 
because  he  had  become  a  Gladstonian.  Here, 
however,  the  Government  majority  was  con¬ 
siderably  lessened  On  the  Continent  things 
appear  to  be  gravitating  steadily  towards  war 
jn  the  near  future.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  take  the  Crown  Prince  from  St. 
Remo  to  Berlin  so  that  he  may  die  jn  Ger¬ 
many.  His  eldest  son  Prince  William,  iu  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Bismarck’s  wish,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Emperor  to  act  as  regent 
iu  case  any  thing  should  happen  to  the  feeble 
old  Kaiser  or  the  moribund  Crown  Prince. 
Bulletins  still  speak  hopetully  of  the  state  of 
the  latter,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  he 
may  die  in  a  few  weeks  and  can’t  last  longer 

than  a  few  mouths . 

....  The  cold  has  been  extraordinarily  severe  in 


A  Poor  Th  in  if  la  Dear  at  Any  Price. 

One  oft  the  surest  evidences  of  success  is  the 
rise  of  imitators,  who,  without  experience, 
claim  to  do  what  others  are  doing,  quicker, 
cheaper,  and  more  effectually.  Every  man  iu 
business  knows  what  we  refer  to.  But  do  men 
of  good  judgment  in  other  branches  of  trade 
welcome  such  persons  to  their  credit  and  es 
teem?  Don’t  they  say,  ‘‘We  will  trust  the 
man  who  has  been  before  the  public  longest.’ 
Of  course  they  do.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen” 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  for  Consump¬ 
tion,  Neuralgia,  and  Rheumatism,  has  been  in 
actual  use  for  sixteen  years.  More  than  forty 
thousand  Treatments  have  been  sold  to  as 
many  different  homes  throughout  this  land 
Its  success  has  been  marvelous.  Therefore 
imitators  and  springing  up  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Scarcely  any  higher  assurance 
of  the  value  of  a  useful  discovery  or  inven 
tion  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that  unscrupu¬ 
lous  persons  attempt  to  deceive  the  public  by 
offering  them  an  article  to  which  they  give 
the  same  name,  and  to  which  they  attribute 
the  same  qualities.  The  intrinsic  value  of  an 
article  is  best  evidenced  by  efforts  to  make 
gain  through  imitation. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  only 
genuine  Campound  Oxygen  is  manufactured 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  1529  Arch  street,  by 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen.  Any  substance  made 
Hse  where,  and  called  Compound  Oxygen,  is 
spurious  aud.  worthless,  and  those  who  buy  it 
Duly  throw  away  their  money,  as  they  will  in 
the  end  discover.  Full  particulars  about  the 
genuine  Compound  Oxygen  and  its  curative 
properties  may  be  obtained  without  charge 
by  addressing  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  as  above. 
— A  dv. 


Saturday,  March  3,  1888. 
Professor  C.  H.  Petter  has  been  chosen 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  N.  H.  Agricultural 

College— a  good  selection  . - . The 

Mass.  Cattle  Commissioners  after  three  years’ 
investigation,  are  convinced  that  hog  cholera 
in  their  State  is  spread  by  feeding  swill  con¬ 
taining  germs  of  the  disease  brought  from  the 
West  in  fresh  pork,  and  that  in  no  case  does 
it  spread  from  pen  to  pen  unless  infected  ani¬ 
mals  come  in  contact  with  healthy  ones . 

_ The  Wheeler  &  Melick  Company,  of  Al¬ 
bany.  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
machinery,  are  bankrupt,  and  a  Receiver  has 
been  appointed.  Bankruptcy  is  due  to  bad  man¬ 
agement.  Assets  not  known  as  many  machines 
are  in  the  hands  of  agents  or  of  farmers  who 
paid  for  them  in  notes  now  overdue  or  not  yet 
due.  The  house  started  at  Chatham,  Columbia 
Co.,  in  1830:  moved  to  Albany  in  1845;  was 
incorporated  under  its  present  title  in  1872, 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000  ;  output  of  works, 

$500,000  a  year . At  the  31st  Annual 

Commencement  of  the  American  Veterinary 
College,  in  this  city,  Thursday,  32  voung  men 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Surgery  • .  •  Last  season  a  Georgia  farmer 
made  $1,000  off  an  acre  planted  in  watermel¬ 
ons,  and  about  the  same  time  a  neighboring 

doctor  made  $200  off  the  same  acre  .  A 

bill  is  before  the  N.  Y.  Legislature,  making 

Mav  1  a  general  “Arbor  Day.” .  The 

farmers  of  Western  New  York  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  considerable  annoyance  from  the 
importation  of  cattle  on  the  pretext  that  they 
are  for  breeding  purposes  only.  It  is  charged 
that  even  steers  have  been  imported  on  this 

pretext  . American  seedsmen  complain 

that  under  the  new  postal  convention  with 
Canada.  Canadian  seedsmen  can  mail  their 
products'  to  any  part  in  the  United  States  for 
four  cents  a  pound,  while  American  seeds¬ 
men  must  pay  12  cents  a  pound  for  like  ser¬ 
vice  ....Two  Illinois  farmers  have  expend¬ 
ed  $1,250  in  lawsuits  over  a  pig  worth  $3  . . 

_ The  West  Clare  (Ireland)  tenants  have  se¬ 
cured  a  reduction  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent, 
in  rents.  The  concession  is  looked  upon  as  a 
“plan  of  campain”  victory,  the  tenants  hav¬ 
ing  adopted  that  policy  . . 

_ R.  G.  Head,  President  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Range  Association,  and  largely  interested 
in  the  range  cattle  business,  states  that  the  re¬ 
ports  circulated  in  the  East  that  the  loss  of 
range  cattle  this  winter  would  reach  from  50 
to  75  per  cent,  is  absolutely  false.  The  losses 
might  be  disastrously  heavy,  however,  with¬ 
out  having  reached  that  dizzy  hight  . 

The  first  Texas  cattle  drive  of  the  season 
started  north  Feb.  25,  from  the.  vicinity  of 
San  Antonio.  It  consisted  of  12,000  head  of 
two  and  three-year-old  steers,  owned  by  J. 
R.  Blocker,  of  Austin,  Texas,  and  Colonel 
Stoddard,  of  Buffalo,  Wyoming  Territory. 
They  will  be  divided  into  four  herds  of  3.000 
each.  The  cattle  are  in  prime  condition  aud 
are  expected  to  yield  their  owners  a  handsome 
profit . The  general  Land  Office  esti¬ 

mates  that  the  public  lands,  excluding  Alaska, 
classified  as  arable  lands,  on  which  crops  can 
be  raised  without  irrigation,  at  only  about 

75,000,000  acres . At  a  recent  meeting  of 

the  manufacturers  of  barbed  wire,  held  at  St. 
Louis,  it  was  stated  that  on  the  130,000  tons 
turned  out  annually  by  companies  paying 
royalty  to  Washburn  &  Moen  and  El  wood  15 
cents  per  cwt  were  paid — a  yearly  tribute  of 
about  $390,000.  Formerly  the  extortion 
amounted  to  75  cents  per  cwt.,  aud  later  to 
30  cents  The  late  decision  as  to  the  invalid¬ 
ity  of  the  Glidden  patent  is  likely  to  disinti- 
grate  the  “combine,”  but  the  public  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  a  gainer,  for  the  members  will 
probably  form  a  more  iniquitous  combination 
-a  Trust.  . 

_ The  Farmers’  Institutes  of  Minnesota 'by 

the  close  of  1888  will  have  cost  the  State  $15- 
000,  and  the  assertion  may  be  safely  made 
that  the  State  never  spent  money  to  a  better 

purpose  . Governor  Alva  Adams. 

of  Colorado,  has  called  a  convention  to  be  held 
at  Denver,  March  15,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  conservation  of  the  public  waters 
of  the  State  by  a  system  of  reservoirs  for  re¬ 
claiming  the  arid  lands  within  its  borders, 
and  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  people  as  to 
the  wisest  and  best  measures  that  cau  and 
ought  to  be  adopted  to  govern  the  use  of  the 

public  waters  of  the  State .  .... 

. .  According  to  the  latest  accounts  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  strawberry  crop  is  the  largest  ever  grown. 
The  Mississippi  berry  crop  will  be  an  average 
one.  The  West  Tennessee  strawberry  crop 
will  be  far  below  the  average,  aud  so  will  that 
of  Kentucky,  Southeast  Missouri  and  South¬ 
ern  Illinois.  The  Arkansas  crop  will  not  be 
much  over  half  the  regular  yield.  Texas  will 
not  raise  more  than  enough  for  home  use.  Al¬ 
abama  will  not  ship  many  to  Northern  mar¬ 
kets  this  season.  The  vegetable  crop  in  most 
of  the  Southern  States  will  be  large.  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Mississippi  will  have  fully  double  the 
output  of  any  former  year.  New  Orleans  and 
vicinity  are  engaged  at  present  in  shipping  a 
fine  cabbage  crop  in  every  direction.  The 
supply  around  there  is  enormous. 

LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  March  8, 1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  andGulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  8%  . 

Good  Ordinary .  9  1-16  9  8-lb  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  9-16  9  11-16  . 

Low  Middling .  10  mi  . 

Strict  Low  Middling.  10  5-16  10  3-16  . 

Middling.  . VM  . 

Good  Middling .  10%  10%  . 

Strict  Good  Mlddllng...U  11%  . 

Middling  Fair .  11%  l  '%  . 

Fair. . .  .  12  12%  . 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 7  9-16  Low  Middling .  9  1-  6 

Strict  Good  Ord . 8%  I  Middling  .  10  3-16 

Hay  and  Straw.- There  Is  fair  business  In  hay  and 
straw,  more  especially  in  the  better  qualities  whh 
prices  very  regular,  bay—  Choice  lunoity, per  UO  ltd 
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@85c;  good  do.  75c;  medium,  60@70c:  shipping.  55@60c; 
Clover  mixed,  6(kab5c.  Straw.— Long  rye  90c;  short 
do,  65@70c;  oat.  40@45c. 

Hops-There  is  nothing  new  to  note,  the  demand 
being  light,  but  values  remain  as  last  quoted.  N.  Y. 
State,  new,  best,  12@14c,  <io  medium,  UKgllc.do  com¬ 
mon,  8® 9c,  do  old,  Suntc:  Pacilic  Coast,  crop  1887,  com¬ 
mon  to  choice  8al2c:  do  1886  common  to  good  4@7c; 
Foreign— Germans,  crop  of  1887, 18@23c. 

Poultrv.—ljvk.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  per  a,,  — @12c;  fowls,  Western,  per 
n>,  ll@12c  roosters,  old,  per  a,  6@llc;  turkeys, 
per  a  10  .12c;  ducks,  western  per  pair,  60@80e; 
chickens,  near-by  per  a.—  @-c:do,  western,  per  a, 
— @—  c;  geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  00@1  50. 

Poultry.— Drksskd.-'I  urkeys.  fancy,  per  pound,  at 
13@14c;  do  good  to  choice,  12@l3c.  fowls,  Jersey, 
13@14c;  fowls,  western,  — @13c;  Squabs,  white,  per 
doz,  $4  50315  (X);  Squabs,  dark,  per  doz.  *3  25@3  50; 
ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  a,  12@15c;  do 
Jersey,  choice,  l(J@Uc;  do  State  — @— c;  do  western, — 
@— c;  Geese,  good  to  choice,  per  a,  8@li'c:  chickens, 
Philadelphia,  b  oilers, 28@o2c;  dodo  roasters,  lSCaloc: 
dodo,  per  a,  17@18c:  do.  Jersey,  choice,  per  lb,  15 
@16c.  do  and  fowls,  western,  per  lb,  I3@14c;  do 
Jersey,  I4@l5c. 

Gamk.— W  lid  ducks, canvas,  per  pair,  *S50@5:  do  red¬ 
head.  *2  00  a.2  75,  do  mallard.  75@c0c;  do  teal,  — @5Ue; 
English  Snipe,  per  doz.  $1@2  00. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.  — FRicsm.— Apples  are  selling  in  a  small  way 
at  unchanged  prices.  Nothing  doing  in  grapes.  A 
very  moderate  call  for  cranberries,  with  prices  held 
steady.  Florida  oranges  sell  promptly,  when  of  de¬ 
sirable  quality.  The  best  of  the  strawberries  are 
infairsaie.  Quotations:  Apples.— Greening,  $2  50  33  75; 
do  Baldwins  $2  50  u3  5o;  do  inferior,  per  bbl, 
SI  50  «  2  25;  Grapes,  per  lb,  3a6c;  Cranberries, 
Jersey,  fair  to  prune,  per  bbl.  $2  50@3  25;  do  do  do 
per  bbl.  $— @  — ;  do  Jersey,  common,  per  crate.  $1  50 
@2  oranges,  Florida,  fancy,  per  box,  *4  00@5  00.  do 
do  choice  $8  50i«3  (5;  dodo,  fair  to  good.  $2  75@3  25: 
do  do  common.  $2  003)2  50  strawberries,  Florida,  good 
to  choice,  per  quart,  60@7Uc;  do  do  common  to  fair, 
per  quart,  ifttooOc. 

Fruits.—  Drikd. -Evaporated  apples  are  moving 
out  fairly.  Sun  dried  sliced  in  moderate  sale,  and 
quarters  tlrm  and  inquired  for.  Quotations  Apples. 

—  Evaporated,  Choice  to  fancy,  3^is,10c;  do 
common  to  prime,  evaporated  696@8c;  do  sliced,  new, 
5ia696c;  do  chopped,  296 -»3c;  do  cores  and  skins,  \\i 
@196c;  Apples,  Slate,  quarters,  new,  596®696c;  cherries 

—  pitted,  i6(j>22c;  Raspberries— evaporated,  new,  24 
@26c  do  sun-dried.  22@23c:  Blackberries.  8t6@9e; 
Huckelberrles  new.  lU@llc:  Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled. 
17io20c  Peaches,  sun-dried,  unpeeled, 6®  696c;  Plums, 
State,  10@llc. 

Vkoetables.— Quotations  are  for:  Potatoes.- State 
Burbank,  p  r  bbl,  *2  25®—.  State  Hebron,  *2  40@2  50; 
State  Peerless,  per  bbl.  $2  25®—;  State  Rose, 
$2  25i»2  <5;  Scotch,  Magnum,  per  sack.  82  20@2  30; 
Nova  Scotia,  per  bid,  $2  63  4)2  75;  English,  82  15@2  25; 
sweet.  Jersey  per  bbl.  *4  U0@4  25  Onions,  Con¬ 
necticut  red  per  bbl  $4  25® 4  75  do.  Orange  County 
red,  per  bbl,*3@4  50;  do  Bermuda, per  crate.  $3  25® 3  50. 
do,  yellow,  per  bbl.,  *4  25@4  50;  t  urnips,  per  bbl  90c 
ia$l  Kale,  per  bol,  *1  75.  Cabbages,  per  bbl,  -2  25@2  75; 
Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate’  « l  00®  1  25;  spinach  per 
bbl.  $1  50«iS,  string  beans,  per  crate,  $2  50  to  5.  toma¬ 
toes,  *l®2;  egg  plant,  choice,  per  bbl,  $4@5. 

Boston.— Apples -Spy,  32  50@3  50  per  bbl;  spitz  $2  50 
@3  50:  Baldwins,  §2  00.»3  for  choice,  fair  to  good,  $  -@ 
— ;  Greenings,  *2®2  50;  common  stock  $1  50@2  00. 
Potatoes.— Fancy  Rose,  hold  at  $1  per  bush:  and 
other  grades  range  at  80  to  95c.  prolillcs  85c;  Burbank. 
bO  to  s5c,  Hebrons,  80  to  90c;  Sliver  dollars,  80c;  white 
brooks,  75<a>-0c;  Nova  Scotia  stock,  80@95c,  scoich  po¬ 
tatoes  65® 80c ;  German  potatoes,  05  to  70c.  Vegetables. 
—Cabbages  *2  per  bbl.  red  cabbages.  $3  50;  artichokes, 

1  50  per  bush;  asparagus.  Slwil  5i  per  bunch;  beets, 
90c  per  bush,  new  beets  50c  per  doz  Brussels  sprouts, 
40c  per  m,  celery  $5  «.7  per  box;  carrots  5  c  per  bush; 
chicory, «1  25  per  doz;  cucumbers  $6al5  per  100;  cress 
35c  per  doz.  dandelions.  $2  per  bush-  egg  plant  82  50 
er  doz;  squash,  *1  50  per  cwt.  turnips  5i’c  per  bush; 
ot  house  tomatoes,  (ioc  per  lb:  Southern  tomatoes.  81 
per  crate, spinach.  31  tol  50  per  bush;  salsify,  75c®$l  50 
per  doz  sorrel  75c  per  lb;  rhubarb,  8@12c  per  lb;  short 
radish  25c  per  doz;  long  radish,  $1  25.  pumpkins,  $150 
per  bbl;  garlic,  $t;  per  ICO:  horse  radish,  6®  10c  per  lb; 
kale,  $l  super  bbl;  leek,60@,5c  per  doz.  lettuce, 25@i5c 
er  doz;  mushrjoms  81  per  lb;  parsnips,  $i  25  per 
ush. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.- Mess, quoted  814  75 
@15  00:  for  one  year  old;  New  mess,  15  00 
@15  25  short  clear,  *16@18,  Extra  Prime,  *13  00; 
Prime  do,  nominal,  family  mess,  $15  50®ltt  50.  beer 
—City  Extra  India  Mess  in  tes  ,  *15ftrl8  Extra  Mess, 
in  barrels.  87(38;  Packet.  $H@8  super  bbl  and  812  75 
in  tes;  Plate.  87  75ffi8.  Family  Mess,  *9  50@lo.  been 
Hams.— Quoted  at  81«  5o@16  75.  Cut  Meats.  Pickled 
bellies,  10. 11  and  12  lb  average,  79fc:  Pickled  Bellies, 
quoted  794c;  12  lb  average;  Pickled  Hams:  9%»llic: 
Shoulders,  KJ4<3  626c  smoked  Shoulders,  794c;  Smoked 
Hams,  11c  i/resskd  Hoos.  City  Heavy  to  Ligh-,  7*4 
@79feC:  Pigs.  796c.  Lard.  City  steam,  7.70c;  Refined, 
quoted,  7  90c.  for  Continent  and  south  American  8  fi5c. 
March.  83c:  April,  88c,  May,  8.02c;  July,  8.10  to  8.11c; 
August,  8.14c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  $3  503  9;  do  packets,  87  50(a,8;  Smoked  beef, 
12@(3c;  Beef  hams,  $17  00@18  00.  Pork.— Mess,  815® 
IB 50;  do  prime  mess,  new.gli  50;  do,  do,  family,  81B  50 
@ — .  Hams— smoked,  1  196@1296c-  doS.  P.cured  In  tes, 
10@llc;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,896@9e-  do  smoked 
996@10c;  shoulders  In  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  696®  -c; 
do  smoked,  7@794c:  shoulders, pickle  cured, 79i@796c;  do 
smoked,  894®  896c;  bellies  In  pickle,  894@H94c.  do  break¬ 
fast  baeou,  10@-c.  LARD.-Steady  city  Refined,  $8  50; 
do,  Steam,  87  8796- 

8t  louis.— Previsions, — Pork,  new  mess.  814  1296® 
14  25:  Lard-87  35.  Dry  Salt  Meats.- Boxed  Shoul 
ders,  $5  75®—;  Long  clear,  87  1296@7  2U;  clear  ribs, 
87  25@7  35;  short  clear,  $7  8796@7  50.  Bacon—  Boxed 
Shoulders,  85  8796:  Long  clear,  *7  75@7  8796:  clear  ribs, 
$7  87 n  8  00;  short  clear,  $8  00  to  8  12,  Hams,  at  *10  50 
@12  00. 

Chicago.—  Mess  Pork.-813  95@— .  Lard. -Per  100 
lbs,  $7  60®7  7296-  Short  Rib  sides  (loose).  $7  20;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  *5  90®  6  10;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  *7  00,<*7  6296- 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKKT8. 

New  York.—  Butter—  Creamery.-  Elgin  extra, 
— @30c:  Pennsylvania,  best,  — ®30c:  Western,  best, 
28c;  do,  prime.  24  to  2fic;  do,  good,  20  to  23c. 
do  poor  18@19c,  do  held,  17m21c:  Cream' ry  State  fall 
made  In  tubs.  —  to  — c;  do  do  firkins  22  to  2396c;  State 
du'ry -Half-firklns,  tubs,  best,  25@26c:  do  do  prime. 
23@21c;  do,  do.  fine,  good,  2U©2  e;  Welsh 
tubs  best,  — e;  do  do  fine,  23@24c;  do  do  good,  20  to 
22c:  llrKlnsand  tubs,  best,24@-c:  do  do  flue.  22@23c; 
do  do  good.  19  <  2ic.  do  do  poor,  17@18c,  firkins,  best, 
— @23c;  do  fine,  21@22c;  do  good,  19  to  20c; 
Western— Imitation  creamery,  best,  23@24c;  do, 
fine.  20@22c;  Western  dairy,  fine,  20@2lc;  do, 
fair,  17@19c;  do  do  poor,  IB  to  1696c;  do,  factory, 
best,  23  323^0:  do  do  prime  19®21c:  do  do  good,  17@ 
lse  do,  poor,  I496@1696e;  rolls,  1596@20. 

Cheese.— Factory,  Fancy,  white,  1296@1294c;  do  do 
colored,  1296® 1296c;  choice  do.  il44@12e;  do,  good, 1194® 
1196c:  light  skims,  best,  8@10c:  do  common  2@4c; 
Ohio  factory,  fine,  ll94@12e;  Skims  Pennsylvania, 

1  to  2c. 

Eggs.— Near-by,  fresh  28S2396C;  sou' turns,  fresh 
per  doz;  22@23c,  Western,  fresh  23@23Ue,  limed, 
12@I7c. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery,  extra.  28@29c;  western  do  do.  28@29c;  li  C.  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra,  23@ 24e;  packing  butter,  10t«;l3c. 
Cheese,  quiet.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  1294® ISO:  Ohio 
fiats,  choice,  —  @12c:  do  fair  to  prime,  1H4@1I94c. 
Eggs  were  dull  and  weaker,  Penn,  firsts,  21c;  Ohio 
auu  other  western  firsts,  21c. 

Boston.— Western  creamery  extras,  29®30c;  extra 
firsts,  26  to  28c;  firsts,  20»22c  Vermont  extras,  29®30c: 
New  York  State  extra,  fall,  26  to  28c;  extra  firsts  23® 
25c;  eastern  extras.  28"o<9c;  extra  firsts,  25@2Tc;  firsts, 
2U  to  24c:  seconds,  17  to  18c,  dairy  lots  steady, 
extras,  23  to  24c;  extra  firsts.  20  to  22c;  firsts 
18  to  20c  seconds,  lb  to  17c:  long  dairies  18  to  20c.  west¬ 
ern  dairy  14  to  2ic:  Imitation  creamery  17  to 23c:  Frank¬ 
lin  Co.,  Mass.,  creamery  extras,  29  to  30c:  do  oalry  ex¬ 
tras,  27  to  28c;  extra  firsts  ,4  to  26c;  firsts,  21  to  23c; 
seconds,  17  to  2uc.  Cheese.— Extras  1294  to  13c  per  lb; 
firsts  H96  to  1296c  seconds  9  to  10c;  part  su  ims  7  to  li’c 
skims  2  to  4c;  sage  12  to  I3>tc;  Ohio  flats  1096  to  1296c. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.—  Eggs,  lfic.  Butter — Unchanged 
Creamery,  24®  30c:  Dairy,  13  to  24c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.-  Fancy  Creamery,  2196@  2796c; 
dairy,  16J4@24c.  Eggs.— 1796vs19c.  per  doz. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— Wheat.— No.  1  Northern  9194c  In  store; 
No.  1  Hard,  9394c  In  store:  Ungraded  red,  87%@9196c; 


BARGAINS 

IN 

DRESS  GOODS. 


JAMIES  HcCRGERV  A  CO. 

are  offering  Special  Inducements  in  Wool 
Dress  Goods  : 

2500  yards  Tricotine  in  a  variety  of  Plain 
colors  at  50c.  a  yard;  good  value  nt  $1. 

1800  ynrds  Ladies’  Cloth  in  sell  colored 
checks,  nil  wool,  44  inches  wide,  at  75  cents 
per  yard;  worth  81.00. 

2200  yards  Cheviot  Checks,  for  tailor- 
made  suits,  nil  new  designs,  54  inches  wide, 
81 .00  per  yard. 

1750  yards  Plaid  Suiting,  nil  wool,  44 
inches  wide,  at  75  cents  per  ynrd;  former 
price  81.25. 

illany  of  the  above  are  suitable  for  Spring 
wear,  they  are  remarkable  value,  and 
should  interest  every  purchaser  ot  wool 
Dress  floods. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

front  any  part  of  the  country  will  receive 
careful  and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
Kew  York. 


No.  2  Red,  8994  to  90c  In  elevator;  91@91  5  16c  dellv- 
ored.  90*4  to  9096c  f.  o.  b.;  No.  2  Bed,  for  March,  8996 
@90c:  do  April,  9096®9O96c;  do  May  9194®9l  9-lBc,  do 
June  9096® 91c:  do  for  July,  90  l-16@9094c;  do  for  Au¬ 
gust,  89*4@8996c:  do  for  December,  9276<«93}4e.  Corn. 

Uugraded  Mixed,  51®B096c;  No.  3.  59c.  steamer,  59J4c: 
59!4c  In  elevator-  No.  2.  59V6c:  Btlc  In  elevator; 
No.  2  for  March,  5996  to  6096c:  do  for  April,  60  to  6o96c; 
do  for  May.  5894@59  15-1 6e;  do  for  June,  5896® 5996c:  do 
July.  5996c; do  August.  5996® 6096c:  do  for  September, 
B0  to  B094c:  do  for  October  B096c.  Oats— No.  3,  — @37c; 
do  white  — ©39c;  No.  2,  3796@33c;  do  white,  89® 
40c:  No.  1  white,  4296c;  Mixed  Western,  36@40c; 
white  do  40  to  45c;  do  March,  3796  to  38:  do  April, 
3796  to  3796c:  do  May,  3796  to  3?96c:  do  white  March, 
3996  to  8996c;  do  April,  3994c;  do  for  May,  3994  to  3894c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red  In  grain  de¬ 
pot,  93c;  No.  2  Red  March  9044  to  9096c,  do  for  April, 
9196@9194c;  do  for  May,  93@9396c;  do  for  June,  9296® 
9396c.  Corn— No.  3  mixed  In  grain  depot,  5B96c.  No.  2 
Mixed  in  grain  depot,  57c;  No.  2  Mixed  for  March 
5596@5Bc:  do  for  April  5B<«.r>696c  do  for  May,  5796® 
5896c,  Oats.— No  3whtte,  89c;  No.  1  white,  4196c. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Wheat-No,  2  Red  Cash.  81  to  8196c; 
March.SIc:  April  8196c;  May,  8196®8296c  closing  8296c. 
Corn— Cash,  4596®46c:  March  4596c:  April,  4fc:  May,  4696 
@4694c.  oats  cash  :90c:  March  29c;  May,  2996  to  2996c; 
Rye  at  60c.  Barley  75  to  90c. 


As  n  remedy  for  Coughs,  Hoarseness  and 

Sore  Throat,  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 
are  pronounced  universally  superior  to  all 
other  articles  used  for  similar  purposes.  The 
late  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  of 
them:  "I have  never  changed  my  mind  re¬ 
specting  them  from  the  first,  except  I  think 
yet  better  of  that  which  I  began  by  thinking 
well  of.  I  have  also  commended  them  to 
friends,  and  they  have  proved  extremely  ser¬ 
viceable.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  your 
Troches  are  pre-eminently  the  best." — Adv. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  March  3,  1838. 

Mii.cn  Cows.-  But  152  head  have  bepn  received  this 
week.  Demand  active  and  prices  steady  at  *35  to  *55 
per  head  for  Common  to  Choice  Cows,  but  by  the  car 
load,  *45  Is  the  top  quotable  figure. 

Beeves.— Lancaster  County,  Penn.  Steers,  1394  lb  at 
*5  45;  do  1830  lb,  at  *5:  do  do  1238  lb  at  *5;  do  1247  lb 
at  *4  90:  do  1291  lb  at  84  80:  Chicago  do  1244  lb  at  *5; 
do  1230  lb  at  *4  so  do  1175  Jb,  at  *4  50.  Ohio  Oxen, 
1577  lbs  at  *5;  Western  bulls  1475  lb  at  *3  85;  Chicago 
steers  1430  lb  average  ai*5  20;do  12831b  at  *5  15  do, 
1220  lb  at  *4  40;  State  do  1337  lb  at  $5  20;  do  1116  lbs 
at  $4  40:  Canada  “sutlers”  1216  lb  at  *4  65  State  Oxen 
1435  lb,  at  *4  50.  State  Dry  Cows. 1079  tb  at  *3  25  Chicago 
Steers,  970  lb  at  $4  40,  do  1300  lb  at  $4  90;  Chicago 
steers  1304  lb  at  *5  05;  do  1231  lb  at  *4  90;  do  1283 
lb  at  $4  70  do  1162  lb  at  $4  65;  State  do  1199  lb  at  *4  55, 
Dry  Cows,  1145  lb,  at  $3  50. 

Calves.— Yearlings  365  lb  at  4c  per  lb,  Veals,  110  n>  at 
6c,  do  111  lb  at  7c:  do  136  lb  at  796c,  do  124  lb  at  8c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Kentucky  sheep,  88  lb  at  *5  25  per 
100  lb ;  Ohio  do  95  lb  at  $6  30.  Ohio  lambs,  87  lb  at 
*7  50.  Ohio  sheep  89  lb  at  $h  25:  State  Sheep,  84  lb  at 
$5  75,  Michigan  do  96  lb  at  *6  40,  State  Lambs.  68  lb  at 
$6  60:  State  Sheep  84  lb  at  *5  80;  Ohio  do  90  lb  at  >6  20, 
Michigan  do  10B  lb,  at  *6  65:  do  l'O  lb  at  $6  75,  Fall- 
clipped  Michigan  lambs  78  lb  at  $6  75, do  761b  at  $7  8796 
State  Sheep  84  lb  at  596c  per  lb.  State  Sheep  106  lb  at 
7c:  State  Lambs  7096  lb  at  7c;  State  Sheep,  95  lb  at  696c 
per  lb. 

Hogs.— Market  quoted  steady  at  *5  50  to  *5  85.  Ohio 
Pigs  95  lb  at  $5  60  per  ICO  lb. 

Buffalo.- Cattle.— Common  to  Fair,  $3  40@4  25. 
Sheep.— Common  to  Fair,  $4  00@4  75;  Good  to  choice, 
$5  25@6:  ordinary  to  choice  lambs  *1  50  to  6  75:  extra 
*6  20@7  10.  Hoos.— Mixed  Pigs  and  light  Yorkers  *5  40 
to  $5  ?5;  selected,  Yorkers,  *5  6o:ai5  70,  Selected  me¬ 
dium  weights,  $5  70@5  80;  Rough  *4  9lKg5  15;  Stags,  *4. 

Chicago.— Cattle.- Steers.  *3  10@  5  50:  stockers  and 
feeders,  *220@S  60;  Cows,  bulls  and  Mixed,  *1  90@ 
3  15;  Texas  cattle,  $3  00  to  4  00.  Hogs.-  Mixed  $5  00 
@5  30;  Heavy,  $5  20@  5  50,  Light,  *1  90@5  25.  skips, 
$3  4(  @4  90.  Sheep.— Natives,  $3  75@540:  Western,  $4  90 
@5  35:  Texans.  $3  25@4  80;  Lambs,  *5  25®  6  25. 

ST.  Louis,  Mo. —  Cattle.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  *4  50@5  40;  Fair  to  Good,  *3  40@4  00;  Butchers’ 
Steers,  medium  to  Choice,  *3  10@4  30,  stockers 
and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  $2  10®  3  30;  Rangers,  or¬ 
dinary  to  good,  * @ .  Hogs.— Choice  heavy 

and  Butchers’  Selections,  *5  85@5  45;  packing  and 
medium  to  prime  *5  0  to  5  40;  light  grades  ordi¬ 
nary  to  choice  $4  95  to  5  75.  Sheep.— Fair  to  fancy  $3  to 
to  5  30. 


The  Man  who  Fell  into  the  Creek 

was  successfully  fished  out,  but  caught  a  bad  cold, 
which  settled  on  his  lungs.  Then  came  bronchitis 
and  incipient  consumption.  Fortunately  he  took  Per¬ 
fected  uxyaen  In  time,  and  thus  was  saved.  This 
great  vltahzer  has  saved  the  lives  of  many  who 
seemed  doomed  to  die.  It  is  not  a  drug  medicine. 
Write  to  Walter  C.  Browning.  M.D.,  1235  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  receive  full  particulars,  free. 


HOW  IS  THE  TIME 

TO  SOW 

Henderson’s  Special  Grass  Mixture 


FOR  HAY  OR  PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

This  mixture  will  give  a  pasture  that  will  stand  without  renewal  for  20  years.  Thousands 
of  acres  are  now  sown  with  it  annually.  Pamphlet,  giving  full  instructions  and  information, 
mailed  free  on  application. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO., 


SEEDSMEN, 

35 &37  Cortland!  St., 


NewYork. 


The  Largest  Greameryinthe  Uniter!  States 

1  he  Big  Foot,  TIL ,  Creamery  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  Creamery  In 
this  country  or  the  world.  TIIE  PRODUCT  OF  188T  WILL  REACH 

$200,000.00. 

The  patrons  are  Paid  27  Cents  for  cream  equal  to  a  pound  of  butter.  It 

on  the  Cooley  System  of  Cream  Gathering. 

The  Largest  Creamery  in  New  England  Is  run  by  D.  Wiiitino  &  Son, 

Wilton,  N.  n.  OQ  PCIITO  forCooley  Cream 

Patrons  receive  UMlIO  equal  to  a  pound  of  butter 

The  Largest  Creamery  in  Penn.,  28  CENTS  v,r 

A  fulT  Tine  of  Butter  Factory  Supplies,  including  Engines,  boilers,  Cream  Vats,  Churns, 
Workers  Ac.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free  to  purchasers. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

THE  STODDARD  CREAMERY1 

WITH  SURFACE  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENT.  * 

’"SSfiKaSSSf1'  the  most  popular. 

HAS  WOKE  GOOD  POINTS  THAN  ANY  ON 
THE  MARKET.  Send  for  description. 

STODDARD  CHURN 

Made  of  White  Oak,  without  Floats  or  Dashers. 

NINE  SIZES  for  Dairy  and  Factory. 

FOR  CIRCULARS  OF  THE 

_ _ _  Best  line  of  Dairy  and  Factory  Goods  made, 

A^  M0SELEY  &  STODDARO  IYIFG.  CO.,  POULTNEY,  VT. 

PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING* 

OUTFIT 

x£  1  gsLrf  excels 

h-  .  w  %.  a  THEM  ALL 

O.  K.  CREAMERY 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  best 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk¬ 
ings  US’"  Skimming  glass  whole  depth  of 
can,  showing  condition  of  milk  without  touching  creamery] 

r  U  1 1  D  id  Has  improvements  over  the  best, 
vr.  rv»  n  \j  r%  ra  EaBy  to  ciealli  euNy  t0  operate. 


(fOSCLET  ISTCOOARO 

CO 

P0UI THEY  V7 

- 


Made  of  White  Oak. 


Clover  Hastings  will  not’breuk. 

:  principli 
Preserves 


0.  K.  BUTTER  WORKER 

Adjustable  bed. 

the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  Til 
PERFECT  flutter  Worker  ever  put  on  tl 

JOHN  S.  CARTER,  Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y." 


PEERLESS 


CREAMERY 

Absolute  Perfection 
for  Best  Quality  Butter.  < 

RUTTER  WORKER 


MOST  EFFECTIVE  and  CONVENIENT. 
:  Also  CHURNS, POWER  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ERS,  PRINTERS,  SHIPPING  BOXES, 

_  Send  for  my  Ulus.  Catalogue,  containing  valuable 
information  for  Creamery  men  and  Butter  Factories. 

a  u  Dc.h  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

A.  M.  KL.  ID,  30th  and  Market  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Intelligence  1b  knowing  a  good  thing  when 
you  see  it ;  Wiadom  1b  getting  it. 

A,  Nail  Puller:  II,  Monkey 
Wrench  and  Vise;  <J,  Hammer;  A 
l>,  large  Gas  Pliers;  E,  Pincers; 

F,Wire  Cutter;  CJ^small  Gas  Pliers; 

II,  Nut  Cracker.  For  farmers,  doc-  I  Of )/ 

tors,  horsemen.  Every  family  needs  r\jOlNATI0>® 

it — city  or  country.  Sold  by  hard-  ' —  - 

ware  trade.  If  your  dealer  is  out. 


BEST  CAST  STEEL, 

Patent  Applied  for.  F 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Polished,  25  cents  extra. 

utingdou  St.  Pliila.  Pa 


E 

Q  Evory  part 

a Stronu 

Practical 
Tool. 


OYER’S  US  HOBSE-POWEB 


D 

Mm  is  superior  to  all  other  powers. 
^^Has  LEVEL  TREAD.  DOUBLE  GEARED 
Lamest  Track  Wheels  and  No  Cross  Rods. 

UNION  THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 

FARM  MILLS,  FEED  CUTTERS, 

CIRCULAR  SAW  MACHINES,  <fcc. 

W.L.BOYER  &  BRO.rHh.t£SrEmLaPn^,nPA^ 


SIMM!  SUM! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P.t 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

1  Lar^e  lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engihes 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAl  iVE  &  SOJ\  S, 
Box  17.  Flmlra,  N.  Y, 

FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1 6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Addreat 

jJAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 

!  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  1 10  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


L(l|t  SAT, L]  Very  Low  One  Ross  Hay  Cutter 
1  kiiJ-  one  Large  Cut  Hay  Press;  One 
Small  Cut  Hay  Press.  Address 

Will.  J.  HOLME'S,  106  1 1  tli  A vc.,  N.  Y. 
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A  MONTH  AND  HOARD  for  3  Bright 
Young  Men  or  LuilicH  in  each  county 

P. \V.  ZIEGLER,  P li i la  del i>!i  ■  a.  Pa. 


FRFF  To  introduce  our  MAGIC  HALM 
i  ULL  we  Win away  10, 000 bottles,  llyou 
want  one,  send  12  Cents  for  postage,  &c.  Will 
grow  a  moustache  in  20  days,  full  beard  in  30. 
Address,  F.  O.  WEHOSKEY,  Providence,  K,  L 


igCUL-S 


STEEL-WALKMw 

CULTIVATOR. 

Pride  of  the  East,  King  of 
theWesfc,  and  Monarch 
of  all.  Thousands  in  uso 
fgiving  satisfaction.  Tho 
best  shovel  beam  spring 
regulating  device  ever 
invented.  Shovel  beams 
— *  i  i  ■*  holftted  and  held  up  by  HprlnjrH,  alohe. 
wanted.  Catalogue  free.  HoilCh  &  DlOffigOld,  York, 


LEFFEL3  iron 

Wind  Engine 


Strongest  and  ^ 
easiest  regulated 

All  Working 
Parts  made  of  Malleable  Iron* 
Catalogue  Free.  Address 

SPRINGFIELD  MACHINECO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


^  FOREST  TREES. 


Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitas,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R, DOUGLAS  &  SON, 
Waukegan ,  /II, 


ANDERSONVILLE  VIOLETS. 

(Continued  from,  page  177  of  cover.) 

John  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  Sho  had  never 
yet  made  a  proposition  that  had  not  been  car¬ 
ried  out,  but  this  was  so  strange  and  unexpect¬ 
ed.  Nellie  noticed  John’s  look  of  wonder  and 
patted  his  cheek  to  reassure  him. 

“I  mean  to  ride  to  town  and  see  Lucy,”  she 
said  simply.  “I  shall  never  feel  that  I  have 
done  my  duty  until  I  try  to  show  her  how  he 
has  loved  her  all  these  years.  It  may  do  no 
good,  but  I  must  try.  If  you  could  only  hear 
him  talk,  John,”  and  the  brave  little  woman 
faltered  as  she  thought  how  Jack  had  spoken. 

Mr  Lawrence  rose  from  his  seat  and  grasped 
Nellie’s  hand. 

“God  bless  you,  madam,”  he  said  huskily’. 
“You  are  a  noble  woman.  Your  husband  has 
told  me  all  the  story.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
you  may  succeed.  She  has  always  loved  him 
I  know —  it  is  her  pride  that  holds  her  back.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  to  do.  You  are  a  wom¬ 
an  and  know  far  Letter  than  I  how  to  reach  a 
woman’s  heart.  Iknowitisa  matter  of  life 
or  death  with  John  Foster,  and  I  think  I  know 
how  you  long  to  bring  him  happiness.” 

“But  I  must  go  with  you,”  said  John,  stur¬ 
dily. 

“No,  John,”  said  Nellie  gently.  You  cannot 
help  me  in  this — stay  here  and  wait  for  me. 

I  shall  take  Sol,  and  there  will  be  no  danger 
at  all.” 

She  made  her  preparations  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Sol  brought  the  horses  to  the  door.  The 
rain  glistened  on  the  negro’s  heavy  face  as  he 
glanced  down  the  road. 

“Don’t  you  let  nothin’  touch  her,  Sol,”  said 
John  as  he  went  out  to  inspect  the  horses. 

“I  reckon  I’d  die  fust,  boss,”  said  the  negro. 
He  opened  his  coat  and  showed  the  bright  han¬ 
dle  of  a  revolver. 

“Please  let  me  go  with  you,  Nellie?”  pleaded 
John  as  his  wife  came  to  the  door  all  ready  for 
the  ride. 

“No,  John,”  she  answered  gently.  “I  must 
do  this  alone — this  is  nothing  to  what  you  did 
for  me  once” — and  she  smiled  up  at  him  to  try 
and  hide  the  tears  that  would  force  themselves 
into  her  eyes.  She  kissed  little  Nellie  and 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Lawrence.  When  she 
came  to  John  he  gathered  her  up  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her  again  and  again,  and  carried 
her  to  the  horse.  With  one  last  word  of  cau¬ 
tion  to  Sol,  John  reluctantly  withdrew  his 
hand  from  the  bridle  of  his  vr  ife’s  horse,  and 
then,  into  the  early  twilight  that  came  creep¬ 
ing  darkly  upon  them,  they  rode  away  upon 
their  errand  of  love.  John  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
waited  at  the  gate — heedless  of  the  rain  and 
storm  till  the  slow  toiling  horses  passed  out  of 
sight  behind  the  trees.  Then  they  went  sadly 
back  to  the  house . 

“Your  wife  is  an  angel — God  bless  her,”  said 
the  older  man  with  a  strange  tremor  in  his 
voice  as  he  shook  John’s  hand.  “She  is  strange¬ 
ly  like  one  I  knew  years  ago  in  New  England. 
Is  she  like  her  mother?” 

“Very  much,”  answered  John.  “The  same 
hair  and  eyes  and  the  same  face.” 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  sadly  as  he  listen¬ 
ed.  He  said  no  more,  but  his  head  fell  on  his 
breast  and  he  sat  watching  the  fire,  At  last 
he  rose  to  go  to  the  sick  man’s  room. 

“I  have  to  thank  your  wife  and  yourself,” 
he  said  with  old  fashioned  courtesy  as  he  shook 
John’s  hand  again,  “for  a  great  happiness  that 
you  cannot  understand.  There  are  many 
things  in  our  lives  that  we  cannot  always  ex¬ 
plain  or  understand,  yet  I  think  we  are  able  to 
see  at  last  that  under  every  fancied  wrong 
there  lies  a  blessing  that  must  gain  in  strength 
as  the  years  go  by.” 

He  bowed  gravely  and  passed  out  at  the  door 
and  went  to  the  sick  room,  where  Jack  lay 
with  vacant  eyes  still  muttering  the  old  story. 

The  gloom  came  settling  down  over  the  house. 
It  crept  in  at  the  windows  and  gathered  about 
the  sick  bed.  The  savage  fire  on  the  hearth 
snapped  bravely  at  the  intruder  and  sent  its 
sparks  out  to  man  the  outworks.  Still  the 
gloom  deepened  and  still  the  old  gentleman 
sat  with  bowed  head  thinking  of  Nellie’s  moth¬ 
er.  In  the  other  room,  with  little  Nellie  on  his 
knee,  John  sat  praying  for  his  wife’s  safe  re¬ 
turn.  No  wonder  that  the  little  girl,  when  she 
said  her  prayers  that  night, added ;  “God  bes’ 
my  Mamma  an  'please  let  her  come  home  all 
safe.” 

The  anxious  watcher  ■waited  far  into  the 
night.  The  fire  snapped  and  snarled  at  the 
darkness,  the  old  slave  still  crooned  by  the  bed, 
and  the  sick  man  still  talked  vacantly  on.  At 
last  John  caught  the  gleam  of  a  lantern  far 
down  the  dark  road.  It  turned  in  at  the  gate. 
A  splashing  in  the  mud  and  water  followed, 
and  John  rushed  out  into  the  storm  hardly 
daring  to  speak  for  fear  lest  Nellie  had  failed. 

Covered  with  mud,  his  black  face  shining  in 
the  light,  Sol  stood  holding  two  horses.  The 
tired  beasts  hung  their  heads  wearily. 

John’s  heart  gave  a  great  throb  of  joy  as  he 
saw  two  faces  in  the  dim  light.  Nellie  smiled 
pt  him  with  the  face  *f  an  angel.  The  ether 


face  was  white  and  still — ghastly  in  the  light. 
John  silently  lifted  the  women  from  the 
horses.  He  carried  Nellie,  and  half  led,  half 
carried  Lucy  to  the  hall.  There  Nellie’s  cour¬ 
age  gave  way.  She  laid  her  head  on  John’s 
breast  and  sobbed  like  a  little  child.  Her 
brave  task  was  ended — she  was  only  a  woman 
now. 

Lucy  steadied  herself  against  the  door. 
Her  face  was  pale  as  death.  Her  black  hair, 
wet  with  the  rain,  fell  about  her  shoulders. 
Her  eyes  were  filled  with  a  strange  light  as  she 
looked  at  John  inquiringly.  He  understood 
her  aud  pointed  silently  to  the  room  where 
Jack  was  lying.  She  walked  with  a  firm  step 
to  the  door  and  noiselessly  opened  it.  Gently 
she  crossed  the  floor  and  knelt  at  the  side  of 
the  bed  where  old  Mammy  was  sitting. 

“Dear  Jack,”  she  whispered,  “I  do  love  you, 
and  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me. 
You  are  nobler  and  truer  than  I  knew.” 

The  vacant  face  slowly  turned  to  her.  She 
bent  forward  and  kissed  him.  A  Hash  of  in¬ 
telligence  gleamed  in  the  staring  eyes  and  he 
sai  l  in  a  clear  tone  as  his  feeble  arm  passed 
about  her  neck :  “My  dear  little  girl,  I  did  it 
because  I  loved  you.” 

There  is  little  more  that  we  can  say.  We 
cannot  tell  how  Lucy’s  proud  heart  melted 
when  the  little  Northern  woman  knelt  before 
her  and  told  the  story  of  the  Andersonville 
Violets.  The  curl,  the  letter,  and  the  faded 
flowers  touched  her  and  the  love  that  she  had 
fought  down  for  years  mastered  her  at  last. 
Back  through  the  wild  night  they  came.  Back 
through  the  gloom  and  darkness  to  save  a 
life.  For  Jack  did  not  die.  How  could  he  die 
when  the  gates  of  an  earthly  paradise  swung 
open  that  he  might  the  better  fit  himself  for 
that  higher  one? 

The  four  people  whose  lives  have  been  thus 
strangely  brought  together,  live  on  through 
many  years  of  happiness.  Jack  and  Lucy 
grow  closer  and  closer  together  as  the  years 
trail  past  them. 

John  and  Nellie  live  the  same  self-sacrificing 
lives.  They  live  for  little  Nellie.  The  years 
bring  them  prosperity,  but  they  are  glad  only 
that  they  can  do  more  for  their  little  one. 
The  old  longing  for  home  never  dies  out. 
They  can  never  forget  that  they  are  “Stran¬ 
gers  in  a  strange  land.”  That  mighty  gulf 
that  opens  between  the  two  sections  can  never 
be  bridged  in  their  lifetime.  Even  their  little 
girl  must  be  sent  away  to  be  educated.  But 
patiently  and  trustingly  they  work  on,  thank¬ 
ing  God  that  they  are  permitted  to  develop  so 
grandly  the  beautiful  little  life  he  has  given 
them,  and  treasured  above  all  else,  binding 
their  hearts  closer  together,  filling  their  lives 
with  the  sweet  perfume  of  romance.  Nellie 
still  keeps  the  little  bunch  of  faded  flowers 
that  have  brought  so  much  misery  and  yet 
so  much  happiness — the  Andersonville  Vio¬ 
lets. 

THE  END. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

This  successful  medicine  is  a  carefully-prepared 
extract  of  the  best  romedies  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  kpown  to  medical  science  as  Alteratives, 
Blood  Purifiers,  Diuretics,  and  Tonics,  such  as 
Sarsaparilla,  Yellow  Dock,  Stillingia,  Dandelion, 
Juniper  Berries,  Mandrake,  Wild  Cherry  Bark 
and  other  selected  roots,  barks  and  herbs.  A 
medicine,  like  anything  else,  can  be  fairly  judged 
only  by  its  results.  We  point  with  satisfaction  to 
the  glorious  record  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  en¬ 
tered  for  itself  upon  tlio  hearts  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  personally  or  indirectly  been 
relieved  of  terrible  suffering  which  all  other 
remedies  failed  to  reach.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
#1;  six  for  $5.  Made  only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Catarrh  Cured. 

Nasal  Catarrh  can  be  easily,  quickly,  and  lastingly 
cured,  providing  one  knows  how.  I  do  know  how, 
can  do  it,  and  guarantee  j  ust  such  a  cure.  My 

Healing  Catarrh  Powder 

(perfectly  soluble)  will  positively  and  effectually 
cure  in  a  few  days  any  ordinary  ease.  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about,  and  what  I  say  is  the  TRUTH  : 
if  not,  denounce  me  in  this  paper  as  a  fraud.  Many 
thousand  packages  sold  in  the  past  nine  years,  and  I 
hereby  declare  upon  oath  that  I  seldom  have  a  com¬ 
plaint,  and  do  not  know  of  a  failure  to  cure  in  all 
that  time.  It  is  perfectly  harmless.  Clears  the  head, 
purifies,  heals,  stops  and  cures  every  discharge  from 
the  nose,  sweetens  the  breath,  and  cures  catarrh  in 
ail  its  stages.  Sent,  postpaid  and  guaranteed,  for 

ONLY  24  GENTS  IN  STAMPS, 

by  GEO.  N.  STODDARD,  1226  Ningara  St., 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.  Mr.  Stoddard  advertises  nothing 
but  what  ho  knows  to  be  good.  Name  this  paper. 


TO  GET  G  O  O  D 


tfs-now. 


FERTILIZERS 


Buy  620  lbs.  of  Powell’s 
^  Prepared  Chemicals  for 
makingFertilizers  at  home 
which  costs  $12;  to  this  add 
20  bushels  of  good  rich  earth 
or  suitable  compost,  and  you 
will  have  a  ton  of  Superior 
P  4  4ft  Fertilizer  for  Wheat,  Grass, Ve- 

9  I  s  getables,  Potatoes,  Com,  Tobac- 

A  TON.  c°,  and  Small  Fruits.  Apply  300 
lbs.  to  the  acre  in  drill  or  broad  cast, 
postal  addressed  to  W.  S.  Powell,  Powell’s  Standard 
fertilizers,  Baltimore,  Md.,wiHef*  ”ou  full  particulars. 


FOR 


A  Bright  Future 


ami  poultry. 


is  simply  the  natural  result  of  wise  action  iu 
the  present.  Money  being  necessary,  in  the 
regular  order  of  things,  the  chances  for  mak¬ 
ing  it  are  observed  by  the  wise.  Reader,  you 
can  make  $1  and  upwards  per  hour  in  a  new 


eggs  by 
Cowl  c 


Protect  Your  Hens  and  save  valuable 
using  Grundy’s  Safety  Nest.  No  animal  or  fowl  can 
disturb  alien  on  this  nest.  Hen  closes  and  opens  it. 
Costs  nets.  Kasytomake.  Description  free. 

FRED  GRUNDY,  HI orrisonville.  Ills. 


line  of  pleasant  business.  Capital  not  needed; 
you  are  started  free.  All  ages.  Both  sexes. 
Any  one  can  easily  do  the  work  and  live  at 
home.  Write  at  once  and  learn  all;  no  barm 


done,  if  after  knowing  ail  you  conclude  not  to 
engage.  All  is  f”ee.  Address  Stinson  &  Co., 
Portland,  Maine. 


UNCOVERED.; 


We  will  print  your  name  and 
nddress  in  American  Agents' 
■Directory,  for  only  1  £  cents 
in  postage  stamps  ;you  will  then  receive  great  numbers  of  pict¬ 
ures,  cards,  catalogues,  books,  sample  works  of  art,  circulars, 
magazines,  papers,  general  samples,  etc.,  etc.,  UNCOVERING  to 
you  the  great  broad  field  of  the  great  employment  and  agency 
business.  Those  whose  names  are  in  this  Directory  often  receive 
that  which  if  purchased,  would  cost  §20  or  $30  cash.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women  make  large  sums  of  money  in  the  agency 
business.  Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  are  yearly 
sold  through  agents.  This  Directory  is  sought  and  used  by  the 
leading  publishers,  booksellers,  novelty  dealers,  invcntois  and 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Kurope  It  is  regarded 
ns  the  standard  A  gents’Direetory  of  the  world  and  is  relied  upon : 
a  harvest  awaits  all  whose  names  appear  in  it.  Those  whose 
names  are  in  it  will  keep  posted  on  all  the  new  money  making 
things  that  come  out,  while  literature  will  How  to  them  in  a 
steady  stream.  The  great  bargains  of  the  most  reliable  firms  will 
be  put  before  all.  Agents  make  money  in  their  own  localities. 
Agents  make  money  traveling  all  around.  Some  agents  make 
over  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  All  depends  on  what  the  agent 
has  to  sell.  Few  there  are  who  know  all  about  the  business  of 
those  who  employ  agents;  those  who  have  this  information 
make  big  money  easily;  those  whose  names  arc  in  this  Direc¬ 
tory  get  this  information  FREE  and  complete.  This  Directory 
is  used  by  all  first-class  firms,  all  over  the  world,  who  employ 
agents.  Over  1,000  such  firms  use  it.  Your  name  in  this  direc¬ 
tory  will  bring  you  in  great  information  and  large  value ;  thou¬ 
sands  will  through  it  be  led  to  profitable  work,  and  FORTUNE. 
Keader,  the  very  best  small  investment  you  can  make,  is  to  havo 
>'our  name  and  address  printed  in  this  directory.  Address, 
American  Agents’  Directory,  Augusta,  Maine. 


CiiTTriLst  \cL 

*226  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Do  you  feel  generally  miserable  or  suffer  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  indescribable  bad  feelings,  both  mental 
and  physical?  Among  them  low  spirits,  nervousness, 
weariness,  lifelessness,  weakness,  dizziness,  feelings  of 
fullness  or  bloating  after  eating,  or  sense  of  “goneness” 
or  emptiness  of  stomach  in  morning,  flesh  soft  and  lack¬ 
ing  firmness,  headache, blurring  of  eyesight, specks  float¬ 
ing  before  the  eyes,  nervous  irritability,  poor  memory, 
chilliness,  alternating  with  hot  flushes,  lassitude, throbb¬ 
ing,  gurgling  or  rumbling  sensations  in  bowels,  with 
heat  and  nipping  pains  occasionally,  palpitation  of 
heart,  short  breath  on  exertion, slow  circulation  of  blood, 
cold  feet,  pain  and  oppression  in  chest  and  back,  pain 
around  the  loins,  aching  and  weariness  of  the  lower 
limbs,  drowsiness  after  meals  but  nervous  wakefulness 
at  night,  languor  in  the  morning  and  aconstant  feeling 
of  dread  as  if  something  awful  was  about  to  happen. 

If  you  have  anv  or  all  of  these  symptoms  send  48  cents 
to  GEO.  N.  STODDARD,  druggist,  1226  Niagara  street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  will  send  you,  postpaid, some  simple 
and  harmless  powders,  pleasant  to  take  and  easy  direc- 
tions.which  if  you  follow,  will  positively  and  effectually 
cure  in  from  one  to  three  weeks  time,  no  matter  how  bad 
you  may  be.  Few  have  suffered  from  these  causes  more 
than  I,  and  fewer  still  at  my  age  (49)  are  in  more  perfect 
health  than  I  am  now.  The  same  means  will  cure  you— 
either  sex.  ,  ,  , 

The  Cincinnati  Christian  Standard  says:  We  have 
seen  testimonials  from  sufferers  and  they  all  verify  the 
good  results  obtained  from  his  simple  remedies.  We 
know  Mr.  Stoddard  personally,  and  can  vouch  for  the 
truthfulness  of  his  statements.  He  has  been  in  business 
in  Buffalo  for  22  years,  always  doing  just  as  he  agreed  to. 
Our  readers  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  sending  him 
money.” 

“Mr.  Stoddard  is  an  honest  man.”— Publisher  The 
Golden  Argosy,  N.  Y. 

The  Christian  at  Work,  New  York,  says:  We  are 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  know 
that  any  communication  to  him  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention.”  Say  where  you  saw. this  adv. 


Orders  for  LIVE  QUAIL  filled  promptly. 
Apply  to  B  F.  D  WIGGINS. 

Shelby villc,  Tenn. 


Best  in  the  world.  See  last  week’s  advertisement. 


JERSEY  HEP,  POT. AM) -til IX A. 
Chenier  White,  Berkshire  k  York- 
shire  Pigs.  Southdown,  Cots  wold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lamb* 
Scotch  Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogue 
W.A.TLEE  BURPEE  k  CO.PkiUjr* 


to  a  day.  Samples  worth  #1.50,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Salety  Rein  Holder  Go.,  Holly.  Muu.. 


IIALSTED’S  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATORS, 

Firs’,  Foremost,  Best.  50  Egg  Machine,  only  $20. 
Centennial  JH’I’ar  Co.,  box  250.  Rye.  N.  Y. 


EGGSHHATCHING 

20  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls, 
Price  List  free.  New  prices.  No  catalogue. 

Ji  iinnir  1257  south  high  st., 

.  Li  mUUIVj  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


RAISE  NO  MORE  WHEAT 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy,  Poultry  and  Doctor  Rook  tells. 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  Hirner,  Allentown,  Pa. 


HnununTTfiTTRPT’n  POULTRY.  Ducks. 
1  JIUltUUvjlllJliljU  Geese,  and  Turkeys. 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Iiiras,  address  DR.  R.  BURR,  POCASSET,  MASS. 


PRIDE  OF  OHIO. 


Record  number  30.09,  2nd  volume  N.  C.  W.  R.  bred 
and  owned  by'  The  L.  H.  Silver  Co.. ’’Cleveland,  Ohio; 
is  full  brother  to  the  famous  nliio  Improved  Ches¬ 
ter  boar  sold  to  Sir  W.  S.  Tighe,  Rossanagh,  Wichlow, 
Ireland. 

Since  numerous  tests  have  demonstrated  that  these 
hogs  possess  vigor  and  health  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
absolutely  rests?  cholera,  the  demand  has  been  very 
great. 

This  Company  is  in  receipt  of  orders  for  this/amovs 
breed  of  hogs  from  South  America,  Mexico  and  oilier 
foreign  countries. 

Convincing  evidence  of  the  claim  as  above  with 
price,  etc.,  will  be  sent  any  who  may  address 

The  L.  B,  Silver  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 


c.  8,  COOPER, 

SCHRA A LENBURGII,  N.  J. 

Breeder  of  P.  Rock,  White  P.  Rock,  Laced  and  Wyan¬ 
dotte  and  Patagonian.  Eggs$2.00  for  13;  $5.00  for  26. 

IHARTFOHJD 

WIRE  WORKS. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

POULTRY  NETTING. 

Send  stamp  for  Price  List  be 
fore  buying  elsewhere. 

BAUCH’S  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL,  sho 

frOK  PHOSPHATE  ~9f£ 

-In  m  «  3  Semi  for  Prices,  Samples  and  all  information. 
^  0a  W  H  APttrll  4 %!.  SO-WQ  CO  .  phi  •»'».-«  * 


THE  NEW 
I M PR  O  VET) 

UNIVERSAL 

HATCHER. 

It  Is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  heat  regulator 
and  the  only  moisture 
regulator  In  the  world. 
Batteries,  clocks,  and 
all  complications 
avoided.  Universal 
Hatcher  Co., 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Centennial  IH’l’g  Co.,  Box  250,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


Why  Pay  Retail  Prices  When  You 

can  buy  Harness  hand  made,  Best  Oak  Leather, 
#8.50.  $10.  812,  $13.50,  $15?  Double  sets  $20,  #2(1  and  #30. 
Shipped  subject  to  approval:  04-page  Catalogue  free. 
RING  &  CO.,  Wholesale  M’f’rs.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  inuse.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
bv  F.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y 


OSGOOD” 

V.  3.  Standard  Scales. 
Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.  Fully  warran¬ 
ted.  3  TO  N  $35. 
Other  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low.  IIlus- 
Agents  well  paid.  tinted  book  free. 

OSGOOD  Ss  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  7 


PURINGTON’S  IMPROVED  FARM  BOILER. 


BEST  ARTICLE  MADE  FOR 
Cooking  Feed  and  Warming 
Water  for  Stock. 

Needed  on  every  Farm  or  any  place 
where 

Cooking ,  Boiling ,  or  Steaming 
Is  needed  to  be  done  with  Economy 
and  Dispatch. 

Made  of  BOILER  PLATE  STEEL. 
Costs  but  little.  Send  stamp  for  pam¬ 
phlet,  “Facts  for  Fanners  ” 


17YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

$23.00  and  $25.00. 

CASH  PHOSPHATE 


Per  Ton  in  200  Bags  L  o.  b.  inN.  Y.  Cny. 

DISCOUNT  IN  CAR  LOTS. 

tnalysis  Guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars  and  Ref- 

ARTHUR  S.  CORE, 

170  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 


General  Advertising1  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NHW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  follou'lng  rates  arc  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent*. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  MO 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16X  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08  (29hi  f r. ) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
a*  iccond  olas*  mall  matter.  _  , 


PERSONAL. 


John  Ct.  Gregg  died  at  Wilmingtou,  Del  , 
Sunday,  from  a  rupture  of  the  stomach, 
caused  by  blowing  his  nose  vigorously. 

W.  W.  Corcoran’s  will  makes  public  be¬ 
quests  amounting  to  §1(18,000.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  estate  goes  to  his  three  grandchildren. 

Ex  Gov.  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania  is  now 
the  only  living  war  Governor  who  served  in 
that  capacity  from  the  beginning  to  the  close 
of  the  war. 

Prince  Bismarck  took  1(1  drinks  of  whisky 
while  making  his  recent  great  speech.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  used  to  drink  a  bottle  or  two  of 
champagne  before  an  important  oratorical 
effort.  Shame! 

Lord  Tennyson  has  a  large  and  fine  dairy, 
personally  managed  by  Mrs.  Hallam  Tenny¬ 
son,  and  the  butter,  cream  and  milk  produced 
therein  are  in  great  demand  in  the  markets  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Dr.  Armaner  Hansen,  of  Norway,  a  high 
authority  on  leprosy,  is  coming  to  this  coun¬ 
try  to  investigate  the  disease  among  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians  in  the  Northwest.  His  theory  is 
that  the  disease  is  not  hereditary,  but  conta¬ 
gious. 

At  eighty  years  of  age  the  Hon.  Hugh  Mc- 
Colloch  looks  and  acts  like  a  man  of  fifty-five. 
He  recalls  with  satisfaction  that  during  his  six 
years  at  the  Treasury  Department,  two  as 
Controller  of  the  Currency  and  four  as  Secre¬ 
tary,  he  was  not  absent  in  all  two  weeks. 

United  States  Senator  Stockbridge,  of 
Michigan,  has  sold  his  noted  stallion,  Bell 
Boy,  to  Frankfort,  Ky.,  parties  for  $35,000. 
Last  year  Senator  Stockbridge  purchased  him 
from  Senator  Sanford, of  California, for  $5,000. 
The  above  price  is  the  highest  ever  paid  for  a 
three-year-old. 

General  Greely,  of  the  Signal  Service,  is 
described  as  a  tall,  finely  formed  man  of  about 
forty-five,  with  a  large,  well-shaped  head, 
abuudant  black  hair  and  a  broad  black  beard. 
Before  he  went  to  the  Arctic  regions  he  was 
strong  and  hardy.  But  now  his  eyes  demand 
glasses,  his  bones  and  muscles  are  weak  and 
his  skin  is  pallid. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  said  to  have  negoti¬ 
ated  marriages  for  his  two  oldest  children, 
Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Princess  Victoria. 
The  young  Prince  is  to  marry  his  cousin, 
Princess  Alexandria  of  Greece,  while  his  sis¬ 
ter  is  betrothed  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece. 
It  is  expected  that  the  engagements  will  be 
announced  at  Wales’s  silver  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  on  March  10. 

The  latest  Washington  sensation  is  the  wed¬ 
ding  of  Anne  Chase  of  Philadelphia,  grand¬ 
niece  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Chase,  and 
William  B.  Leduc,  son  of  Gen.  Leduc  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  under 
President  Hayes.  The  couple  met  by  appoint¬ 
ment  at  Philadelphia,  aud  were  secretly  mar 
ried.  Mr.  Leduc  holds  down  a  $1,400  chair  in 
the  Second  Controller’s  office. 

Senator  Sanford,  the  California  million¬ 
aire,  says  that  it  is  pleasant  to  be  rich,  but 
that  the  advantages  of  wealth  are  greatly 
over-estimated.  "I  do  not,”  he  says,  “see  that 
a  mau  who  can  buy  anything  he  fancies  is 
any  better  off  than  a  man  who  can  buy  what 
he  actually  needs.”  There  are,  he  contends, 
positive  disadvantages  in  being  the  possessor 
of  millions.  For  example,  he  and  his  wife 
are  tormented  beyond  expression  by  the  im¬ 
portunity  of  beggars,  who  “solicit,  implore, 
entreat  and  demand”  mouey. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 

Our  folks  got  to  discussing  religion  the 
other  night  at  the  store.  Nobody  knows  how 
these  discussions  start.  Sometimes  they  get 
so  warm  over  a  small  point  that  I  thiqk  peo¬ 
ple  nowadays  have  a  good  share  of  the  old 
spirifthat  drove  the  Puritans  out  of  England. 
They  came  here  for  religious  freedom  and 
doubtless  found  it,  for  they  persecuted  the 
Quakers  with  compound  interest.  Now  when 
a  man  is  confident  that  he  is  exactly  right  and 
that  those  who  don’t  think  as  he  does  are 
wrong,  he  makes  things  lively  in  a  religious 
discussion.  Old  Jack  Bluster  thought  he 
cleared  the  air  of  argument  when  he  gave  his 
creed:  “I  do  what’s  right,  I  do.  Me  and  my 
conscience  settles  my  conduct  towards  my  fel- 
lermen.  Whilst  my  conscience  is  satisfied,  I 
be.  When  I  deal  with  my  fellers,  I  don’t  go  to 
them  an’  see  how  they’d  like  ter  be  done 
by,  but  I  goes  inside  an’  see  how  I’d  like  ter 
be  done  by  if  I  was  them.  I  do  right,  I  do.” 

“Veil,  dere  is  seferal  boints  about  dot,  dot 
vos  not  exactly  clear,”  said  Uncle  Jacob.  “It 
vos  not  a  goot  blan  to  vork  a  feller’s  con¬ 
science  so  hard  all  der  vile.  It  might  getofer- 
worked  und  so  tired  dot  it  could  not  respont 
quick  enough,  und  consequently  it  vould  get 
lazy  und  simply  dry  und  blease  its  owner. 
Dere  vas  some  danger  in  dot,  pecause  der  man 
dot  vants  his  conscience  alvays  to  direct  him 


shust  as  he  vants  to  be  directed  vill  yenner- 
ally  drain  tings  so  dot  he  can  do  shust  vat  he 
vanted  to  douud  still  keep  easy  mit  his  mind. 
I  saw  a  leedle  yild  onct  who  vanted  to  see  her 
new  hat  mit  a  schmall  lookling-glass.  Der 
sun  came  in  mit  der  vinder  und  dot  leedle  yild 
held  dot  looking-glass  directly  mit  der  sun  vile 
her  hat  vas  mit  der  shadow.  Someding  vas 
wrong — she  could  not  see  glearly.  It  vas  not 
until  she  let  der  sun  shine  directly  mit  her 
head  und  face  dot  she  saw  dot  hat  mit  its 
best  position.  It  vas  not  make  so  much  dif¬ 
ference  vere  dot  looking-glass  vas,  it  reflected 
shust  vat  vas  blaced  pefore  it.  Der  blace  for 
der  sunshine  vas  right  mit  der  object  dot  vas 
to  be  seen.  Dere  vas  blenty  off  points  mit 
dis  story  for  dese  fellows  dot  vos  drying  to 
ofercome  dere  faults  und  failings.” 

small  pica. 

gUi,$wUan£ou.$ 


to  destroy  insects  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  pertect  Frult- 
,  ,  —  For  full  directions  and  out- 

fltsfor  lmml  nr  horse  power  at  bottom  cash  prices 

ForcePumpCo,, 

JiOckport,  N.Y. 


SPRAYING 

rsepe 

_ FRUIT  TREES 

HOW  TO  GROW 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  other  fruits  is  sent  for  10  cents,  or  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  the  name  of  this  paper. 

Putney  «fc  Woodward,  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW  GRAPE 

CHARLES  DOWNING! 

This  beautiful  grape  is  now  offered  for  the 
first  time.  Circulars  with  testimonials  sent 
free  to  all.  Address. 

J.  C.  BURROW,  Fish  kill,  N.Y. 


FOR  NAUF-. 

l  l,lr,c,S?^d  Early  Ohio  Potatoes.  $1.50  per  bushel.  $3.50 
>erbbl.  IheEailiest  Best-keeping,  and  Latest-sprout¬ 
ing  poato.  Also  Full-blooded  Guernsey  Bull  calves. 

,  f  f  llldhn  4  _ lj^.  trf^S  m.-,  < 


-V  — vv  *  U.i  Wivwuu  UUCUIDCJ  DUU  UiUVCS. 

E.  II urlhurt.  148  Genessee  St.,  Utica,  N,  Y. 

THE  PARAGON  CHFSTNUT. 

IMMENSE  IN  SIZE, 

Excellent  in  quality  and  wonderfully  productive. 
Send  for  Circular. 

H.  Iff.  A  SON, 

MARIETTA,  PA. 


FOR  SA  I  >  F3. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock  tn  New  England.  Orders  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

_  NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 

PEACH  TREES. — Large  stock  of  best  varieties 
at  bottom  prices.  Address  CO  WIN  ALLEN, 
New  Brunswick  (Nurseries),  N.  .1. 


POTATOES  Ma»y  New  Seedlings.  Powerful 

„  ,  T  *  Yielders.  Superb  for  the  Table. 

Rose  s  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  best  of  all.  Kars  large 
as  Stowell’s;  25  days  earlier.  Also  Cory  Corn;  earliest 
of  all  corn.  Burpee  Welcome  Oats,  etc.  Catalogue 
Free.  ALFRED  ROSE,  Penn  Yan.  N  1. 


100  STRAWBERRIES  only  $1.00 

Ten  Plants  each  of  ten  best  standard  varieties  sent, 
postage  pa  d,  for  $1.00.  “/low  to  Grow  Fruits.  Flowers 
etc.,  tells  how  to  propagate,  how  to  destroy  Insects! 
etc.. etc.  I  rice,  .15  een  s,  or  sent  free  to  all  who  oraer 
above  plants  before  March  !5th. 

'FEED  &  CO..  Lyudonvillc,  N  Y. 

My  Illustrated 


Seed  Potato 

CATALOGUE 

Describes  the  choicest  Seed 
Potatoes,  the  earliest  Corn 
and  Seeds,  all  grown  in  the 
cold  North-East.  It  names 
special  Low  Freights  and  tells 
how  I  plant  potatoes  with 
1  bbl.  Seed  to  the  acre. 
Sent  Free.  Address 

GEO.  W.  P.  1ERRARD 

CARIBOU,  ME. 


IT 

WILL 


PAY  m 

■  Wl  I  TO  PEA  NT 

barks* 

Mammoth  Asparagus. 

It  sells  for  double  the  price  of  Couno- 
ver’s.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimo¬ 
nials  Also  a  full  line  of  General  Nurs¬ 
ery  Stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

RAREST  RAW 


Willowdaie, 


<fc  PYLE, 
Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Over  6,000,000  people  USE 

IP  |5^E£D5' 


.O.M.FERRY&CO, 

are  admitted  to  be 

kThe LARCEST 
SEEDSMEN 

in  the  world. 

i  D.M.FERRY&Co’s 

I  Illustrated,  Be- 
I  scriptivedc  Priced 

SEED  *• 
ANNUAL 

For  1388 

Will  be  mailed 
FREEtoALL 
-  applicants,  and  to 
last  season’s  custo¬ 
mers  without  ordering  it. 
Invalwibletoa.il.  Every  ont. 
Using  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seeds  should  send  for 
It.  Address  D.  SI.  FERRY  A  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WHITE  PINE. 

The  King:  of  Pines.  I  sold  1,875,000  in  1887., 
and  expect  to  sell  twice  that  many  in  1888.  Par¬ 
ties  in  various  sections  of  tilt  West  are  advertising 
“White  Pi  ue.”  They  all  get  Wild  trees  front  the 
forest  tor  their  customers.  I  will  undersell  any 
of  them,  and  send  better  tioes,  in  better  condition. 
I  ha  ve  4  ’  varieties  of  Transplanted  and  Nursery- 
jjrown  FjverL'reens.  Lists  Free. 

GEO.  PRVNEY,  Evergreen,  Door  Co.,  Wis. 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  we  arc  ready  to  mail 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 

HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 

For  1888. 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 

J.M.  Thorburn  &C0.J0  JohnS:  NiwYorh. 


ROSES 

PLANTS 


GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Rarest  New.  Choicest  Old. 

I  The  aim  of  THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO.  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 
I  supply  their  customers  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  their  line;  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
|  that  no  house  in  America  carries  a  more  varied  and  complete  stock.  If  you  want  Choice 
Tested  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEED  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Grand  Roses  and  Beautiful  Plants,  the  best  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry, Quince,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  for 
lawn,  garden,  park  or  street,  do  not  fail  to  send  for  their  Valuable  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  containing  about  140  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  They  are  conducting 
businesss  on  a  magnificent  scale,  growing  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Roses  and  millions 
of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  annually.  Have  been  ill  business  over  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  have  won  a  reputation  of  which  they  have  reason  to  he  proud.  Have  24  large  Greenhouses  heated 
with  hotwater  and  steam,  and  are  using  700  acres  of  land.  If  you  want  thebest  at  honest  prices,  order 
lirectly  of  them  and  save  TBJiE  QYlTCDDQ  9i  EM  SSIQft&l  PH  PAINESVILLE,  t 

all  commissions.  Address  ,J  ils  o  a  U nno  BlftnnBoUrvi  uUi  lake  co.,  ohiq 

BULBS,  PLANTS, 

SUPERIOR  NORTHERN  CROWN. 

CURRIE  BROS.,  108  Wisconsin  Street  and  312  Broadway, 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FRESH 

PLANTS 


I  say  do  you  want  fresh  plants  direct  from  the  grower  at  low  prices?  New 
and  old  varieties  Strawberries,  Raspberries  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Currants 
ete.  Don't  fail  to  see  description  of  Carmikel  Strawberry,  the  latest  ol’  all 
and  introduced  by  me.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Write  for  estimate  before 
placing  your  order  Send  for  catalogue. 

Ail.  W.  REID,  XXoi’t.IcxiltuLi-iHt:. 

JLti’idgeport,  Ohio. 


1838  Pomona  Nurseries  1888 

Parry,  Lida  and  Bomba  Strawberries, 
Marlboro  and  Golden  Queen  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Wilson  Jr..  Erie  and  Mlnnewa*ki 
!  Blackberries.  Niagara,  Empire  State 
[and  Moore's  Early  Grapes,  Lawson. 
lK  letter  and  Le  Conte  Pears, Wonderful 
and  Globe  Peach,  Spaulding  and  Japan 
Plums,  Delaware  w  inter  and  Red  Ci¬ 
der  Apples.  All  the  worthy  old  and 
promising  new  varieties.  Catalogue 
Free. 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


RAPE-VINES  of  every  valuable 


hi  W  ■  I Nl  varietv  at  lowest 

KATES.  EMPIRE  STATE.  DIAMOND.  JEWEL, 
NIAGARA,  DELAWARE.  WORDEN.  LADY 
ELVIRA,  IVES.  BRIGHTON,  JEFFERSON, 
CONCORD.  POCKLINGTON.  MOORE’S  EAR¬ 
LY.  WOODRUFF.  RED.  DOWNING.  EATON, 
and  100  others;  JESSIE  and  other  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Currants.  Blackberries.  & c.  Catalogue 
free.  GJEO.  \V.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  O. 


aJIT  T\  Strawberry,  a  New  Berry  of  very 
tine  quality,  now  offered  for  the  first 
time.  Also,  Jf.well,  Jesme,  Belmont,  and  oth¬ 
er  varieties.  Address  P.  M  AUGUR.  *fc 
SONS,  Originators,  Middlelleld,  Conn. 

F  |»  U  L’TaT  T  I  Our  Illustrated  FLORA  LCA- 
AJlU.  TALOGUEof  New,  Rare,  and 
Reautiful  Plants,  Orchids,  Roses,  Bulbs  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Trees,  and  Seeds:  also  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season. 
Every  lover  of  plants  should  have  a  copy  Send  for  it. 
Prices  very  low.  Paul  liutz  A  Son,  New  Castle, Pa. 

Peach  Trees,  all  the  leading  varieties  Apple 
trees,  varieties  for  all  sections,  north  and  south. 
Special  collection  of  winter  keopers  for  sections 
where  northern  varieties  do  not  succeed.  Pear  cher¬ 
ry  and  quince  trees,  Grape  Vh.es.  shade  and  Orna¬ 
mental  trees,  all  at  less  than  half  the  usual  prices. 
Catalogues  free.  Address. 

THEBANDOLPH  PETERS  NURSERY  CO. 

Wilmington.  Del, 

800,000  YEAR  OLD 
and  .IIJNE  BUDDED, 
00,000  Apple  Trees. 

Among  which  can  be  found  kinds  suited  to  all  sections, 
including  all  new  aud  old  standard  sorts. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Emit  Trees  and  gen¬ 
eral  nursery  stock  mailed  free. 

WM.  PETER*  «fc  SDNS. 
Wesley  Station  Worcester  Co.,  Md. 


PEECH  TREES?, 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
(NURSERIES., 

Address 

|W.S. LITTLE 

|  Rochester,, 

N.Y. 


NEW 
rand  RARE) 
OLD  and 
RELIABLEl 

rBoth  Frail  and  Orna-I 
^mental.  ROSES,  Ylnes,  I 
liematlB,  Rhododendron*,  I 
Two  illiin.  Catalogues! 
'6  et*.  Free  to  cuntomen.  I 
tijr*  Wholesale  List,  FREE,! 


THjtfJ 

ALBANY  SEEO  STORE 

(ESTABLISHED  57  YEARS,) 

PRICE  &  REED 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Successors  to 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  TW0%  NEW  SWEET  CORNS. 

h|  C  III  PU  AM  Dinil  Ear  law  as  Mammoth. 
nCTT  U  H  M  III  r  I  U  H  Eavly  os  Marblehead. 
White,  Sweet  and  Tender.  Packets  15c.  Pint  35c. 
Quart  50c. 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Packet  1  5c.  Pint  45c,  Quart  40c. 

One  Packet  Each— Champion,  and  Perfection — for  25c. 

NEW  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Special  prices  to  Market  Gardeners.  Write  for  them. 


GRAPES 


Plants  of  Best  Quality, 
Warranted  True  to  I'ame. 


LOWEST  Prices,  and 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties. 
At  dozen  rates.  Free  by  Mail.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  Premising  Novelties.  Send  for 
Price  Inst.  Address 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

Bushberg,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 


PEACH  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 


300,000  Peach  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties,  being 
rown  from  strictly  pure  natural  Tennessee  Seed,  and 
mdded  from  healthy  bearlug  trees,  entirely  free  from 
yellows.  Those  desiring  to  plant  trees  would  do  well 
to  examine  our  stock  and  prices.  All  orders  by  mail 
will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  Catalogues 
mailed  free  on  application. 

Will  exchange  large  lots  of  trees  for  Live  Stock  or 
Real  Estate.  Address  E.  R.  f’OCH  K  A N  &  GO., 
Middletown,  New  Castle  Co.,  Delaware. 


600  ACRES. 


"vnea.  13  CREENHOUSES. 

TREESSSPLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Springtrade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  data. 
.  logue,  Spring  of  1888.  mailed  free.  Established  1862 

bLOOMINGTO>I(PH(£NIX)NURSERY 

81DSKY  TUTTLE  *  U0.  Proprietor*,  BLOOM  IJiGTOA. IU 


The  Best  CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER  In  the  world. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp 
for  circular  aud  price,  S.  M  .  M  A  COM  HER , 

Adams,  Grand  Isle  tie.,  Vt. 


Lausts  Special  Dollar  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
tor  1888:  35  full-sized  packets  of  the  Choicest  and 
Newest  Vegetable  Seeds  sent  postpaid  for  $i.OO. 

Our  Grand  Pansy  Collection  of  lO  Finest  Varieties 
(one  packet  each)  postpaid  for  40  cents. 

Pearl  Collection  of  Popular  Flower  Seeds:  II  packets 
of  the  most  ea-silv  grown  varieties  postpaid  for  26  cts. 

Ruby  Collection,  comprising  16  packers  of  Rare 
and  Beautiful  Flower  Seeds,  Petunias,  Balsams, 
Pinks,  etc.,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents.  Our  seeds 
are  put  up  in  illustrated,  lithographed  packets,  with 
full  culture  directions  on  each.  Catalogues  Free 

1. 1 KAU5T,  y^r'sil"  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

flREER’S 

y  CARDEN 

CALENDAR 

|  Jubilee  Edition,  1888. 

[  Established  1838.  In  cele¬ 
brating  our  golden  anniver- 
•iary,  we  will  make  a  present 
of  one  packet  of  Dreer’s 
Golden  Fluster  Wnx 
Bean  to  every  one  who 
mentions  this  paper  and  re¬ 
mits  1 5c.  in  stamps  to  cover 
cost  of  finest  catalogue  ever 
issued  of  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  and  every  garden 
requisite,  containing  two 
colored  plates  and  hundreds 
of  engravings.  Concise  direc¬ 
tions  for  cultivation.  Valu¬ 
able  to  all  who  plant  seeds. 
HENRY  A.  DREFR, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 

Rlfi  Extra  Early  Black  Cap  CARMAN.  All 

a#  ■  U  the  be3t  new  and  old  sorts  of  plants  and  trees  at 
DCPPHTQ  fair  prices  for  pedigree  stock.  Catalogue 
UbillllLw  Free.  Hale  Bros.  bo. Glastonbury, Conn 

Wanted,  in  vicinity  of  New  York.  A  Situation  for 
Man  and  Wife,  without  children,  to  take  charge  of 
Gentleman’s  Farm.  Best  ref eienees  given.  Address 
Farmer,  Patehogue,  Suffolk  Co.,  Loug  Island,  N.  Y, 
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MARCH  10 


•THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


“Say,  Nero,  I’m  going  to  be  out  late,  an’  I 
don’t  want  you  to  bark  when  I  get  home  an’ 
wake  the  folks  up.” 


timorous. 


We  have  always  pitied  the  calendar.  It 
could  never  get  a  day  off..— Burlington  Free 
Pt'ess. 

A  Western  young  lady  has  given  her  pet 
goat  the  beautiful  title  of  “Oleomargarine,” 
because  it  will  never  come  to  butt  her. — Ana- 
costia  Herald. 

Train-Hand:  “See  here!  where  are  you 
going  with  that  ax?”  Passenger:  “Keep  cool, 
young  man.  We  stop  for  sandwiches  at  the 
next  station.” — Burlington  Free  Press. 

“I  think,  George,  if  you  intend  subscribing 
for  a  funny  paper,”  said  Mrs.  Spriggins,  “this 
year,  you  might  take  Ex.  I  see  it  quoted  all 
over,  and  the  jokes  are  nearly  always  good.” 
—Life. 

At  the  Bridge  Station  of  the  Brooklyn  Ele¬ 
vated  Road  a  great  crowd  pushed  and  strug¬ 
gled.  “That’s  right,  gents,”  sang  out  a  brake- 
man  with  fine  irony,  “jam  in,  jam  in,  or  the 
ladies  will  get  all  the  seats.”—  The  Sun. 

Miss  Felicia:  “Why  do  you  call  it  leap- 
year,  Mr.  Scarey,  do  you  know?”  Mr.  S. : 
“Really,  Miss  Felicia,  I  don’t,  unless  it  is 
that  a  young  man  leaps  the  nearest  fence  when 
he  sees  a  girl  coming.” — Washington  Critic. 

“Say,  bub,  I  hear  your  folks  are  going  to 
have  a  conversation  club  at  your  house  this 
winter?”  “Yep;  we  got  one.”  “Who  are  the 
members?”  “Me  and  ma.  I  furnish  the  con¬ 
versation  and  ma  the  club.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

$Usicellaticau£  ^tlv’ertisiug. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  and  Piano  Co., 

Factory,  Y ork,  Pa. 


H  ENCH’S 

RIDING  or  WALKING  STEEL 


CULTIVATORS 

With  Double  Row  Corn 
Planter  and  Fertilizer 
complete  in  one  machine. 

Crowned  with  Medultt 
since  1879. 

Zim  of  tho  COEN  FIELD 

Thousands  in  uhc  giving 
entire  satisfaction. 

Agents  wanted.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  N ame  this  paper 

11EKCII  &  DROHGOLD, 
York,  Pa. 


THE  ROCHESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACK FR 

BEATS  them  all. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  Paper. 

W.  C.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY 

CREAMERY 

—We  will  pay  Freight.— 

Write  for  our  wholesale  offer 
to  first  purchaser.  Address 

Delaware  County  Creamery  Co., 

BENTON  II  ARBOR,  MICH. 


CHALLENGE 

WIND  MILLS  never  blow  », 
down,  a  record  no  other  ‘ 
imill  can  show.  Sent  on  30  1 
days’  trial.  Also  feed  grind-  1 
ers,  shellers,  pumps,  etc.  j 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues  l 
free.  Challbwgj:  Wind  I 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co.,  1 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.  fl 


/AVTSIk — 7k  DUlaVla,  iYailC  All.  | 


Great  Reduction! 


FRINGE.  Hidden  Name  and  Floral 
Cards,  lOO  Album  Pictures,  New 
Samples  and  this  Ring,  all  10  cents. 
Clinton  <fc  Co,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


FORTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Office:  Nos.  340  &  348  Broadway,  New  York. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK 


J  ATSTU  ARY  1,  1888. 


Amount  of  Net  Assets,  January  1,1887 . 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Premiums . $19,328,519.87 

Less  deferred  premiums,  January  1,  1887 .  1,1'41,6S6.15— $18,286,853.72 

Interest  and  rents,  etc .  4,252,430  50 

Less  Interest  accrued  January  1, 1837  .  486,497.10—  3,765,933  40- 


.$71, SI  9, 623. 48 


$22,052,787.12 


$93,872,410.60 


DISBURSE  11  ENT  ACCOUNT. 

Losses  by  death,  and  Endowments  matured  and  discounted  (Including  re-  • 

versionary  additions  to  same) . $4,861,377.88 

Dividends  (including  mortuary  dividends), annuities, and  purchased  insurances  5,1  <3, 843.9b 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders  . $9,585,210  79 

Taxes  and  re-insurances .  264,49d.60 

Commissions  (Including  advanced  and  commuted  commissions),  brokerages, 

agency  expenses,  physicians’  fee,  etc  .  8,531,026  06 

Office  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  etc .  629,360.98— 


$43,960,093.43 


$79,912,317.17 


ASSETS. 


$3,038,499.6!) 
49,088,286  14 
6,887,092.59 


15.969,872.78 

1,867,500-00 

388,799.44 

1,174,340.36 


839,156.08 

170,792.59 

488,477.59- 


Cash  on  deposit,  on  hand,  and  in  transit . . 

United  States  Bonds  and  other  bonds  and  stocks  (market  value,  $52,255,814.82).. 

Real  Estate .  .  . . 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  first  Hen  on  real  estate  (buildings  thereon  insured  for 
$14,000,000  and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as  additional  col¬ 
lateral  security) . . 

Temporary  Loans  (market  value  of  securities  held  as  collateral,  $2.404.853) . 

♦Loans  on  existing  policies  (the  Reserve  on  these  policies,  Included  In  Lia¬ 
bilities,  amounts  to  over  $2.000,000 .  . 

♦Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subsequent  to 

Jan.  1,  1888 . 

♦Premiums  on  existing  podcies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection.  (The 
Reserve  on  these  policies,  included  In  Liabilities,  Is  estimated  at$l,- 

800,000, . 

Agents’  balances . 

Accrued  Interest  on  investments.  January  1, 1888  . 

IHnrket  value  of  securities  over  cost  value  on  Company’s  hooks. 

♦A  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  will  accompany  the  usual  annual  re¬ 
port  filed  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

TOTAL  ASSETS,  January  1,  1888, . 

Appropriated  as  follows: 

Approved  losses  In  course  of  payment. .  $827,078.88 

Reported  losses  awaiting  proof,  etc  .  „ 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid  (claims  not  presented) .  2<, 582.30 

Annui'ies  due  and  unpaid  (claims  not  presented)  .  .  13,042.96 

Reserved  for  re-insurance  on  existing  policies:  participating  in¬ 
surance  at  4  per  cent.  Carlisle  net  premium;  non-partici¬ 
pating  at  5  per  cent.  Carlisle  net  premium  . $68,807,642.00 

Additional  amount  of  Reserve  ( transferred  from  Surplus  account) 
required  on  account  of  new  State  Standard  of  valuation 

(Actuaries’  4  per  cent.),  taking  effect  December  81, 1887 .  1,592.098.00—70,399,740.00 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1887,  over  and  above  a  4  per  cent.  Reserve  on  exist¬ 
ing  policies  of  that  class  .  4.176,425  25 

Addition  to  the  Fund  during  1887 .  1,783,602.54 

DEDUCT- 

Returned  to  Tontine  policy-holders  during  the  year  on  matured 
Tontines . 


$79,912,317.17 

$3,167,528.68 


$83,079,845,85 


$5,962,027.79 

646,306.96 


Balance  of  Tontine  Fund  January  1,  1888 .  $5,315,720.83 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  In  advance .  52,886.73 


$76,428,265.74 

Divisible  Surplus  ((’ompany’s  new  Standard) . $6,651 ,580.11 

$83,079,845.85 

Surplus  by  the  present  New  York  State  Standard,  i.  e.,  4  per  cent.  Actual-. 

ies’ (including  the  Tontine  Fund) . $11,840  7J3.UO 

From  the  undivided  surplus  as  above,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary  dividend  to 
participating  policies  In  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  on  settlement  of  next  annual 
premium. 

Number  ol‘  policies  issued  during  the  yenr,  28,522.  Bisks  assumed,  $106,749,295. 
Total  number  of  policies  in  force  Dec.  31 , 1887,  11  3,323.  Amount  ol  risk,  $358,935,536. 


WM.  H  APPLETON, 
WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 
WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH, 
HON.  BENJ.  H.  BRISTOW, 
HENRY  BOWERS, 


THUS 

JOHN  CLAFLIY, 
ROBERT  B.  COLLINS, 
ALEX.  STU  DWELL, 
ELIAS  S.  HIGGINS, 
WALTER  H.  LEWIS, 


TEES. 

EDWARD  MARTIN, 
RICHARD  MUSER, 
GEORGE  H.  POTTS, 
C.  C.  BALDWIN, 
JOHN  N.  STEARNS, 


WM.  L.  STRONG, 
W.  F.  BUCKLEY, 
HENRY  TUCK, 

A.  H.  WELCH, 

L.  L.  WHITE. 


THEODORE  2VX  BAN1A, 

Cashier, 

A.  HUNTINGTON,  3VE  D. 

Medical  Director. 


WILLIAM  H  BEERS,  President. 
HENRY  TUCK,  Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD  H.  WELCH,  2d  Vice- 

President- 

RUFUS  W.  WEEKS,  Actuary. 


CANTON  IRON  ROOFING  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 

toTlifelJ  ROOFIM  <3r. 

Made  ol  genuine  Sheet  Steel  und  Calamined  Steel.  Also 
COlt  KUO  A  TED  IKON  Roofing  and  Siding.  Beaded  Iron  Ceiling  and 
Siding,  Crimped  Edge  booling  and  Siding,  Roof  Paint,  Roofer’s  Paper,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  List,  and  Samples. 


M  BUCKEYE  SUNBEAM  CULTIVATOR 

P.  P.  MAST  A  CO. 


M^AJSrUTH’A.CTUTE.EX)  BY- 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

Established  11154. 


WITF 

PIVOTED 

PARALLEL 

BEAMS. 


With  METAL 
WHEELS  and 
SPRINGS  at 
Ends  of  BEAMS. 


This  Cultivator  has  the  rear  ends  of  the 
Shovel  Standards  are  attached  and  a 
front,  and  to  the  Cross-head  in  the  rear,  by 


beams  pivoted  to  a  Cross-head’,  to  which  the 
secondary  beam  or  rod  pivoted  to  the  coupling  in 

_ which  the  Shovels  are  carried  parallel  with  the 

axle,  whatever  may  be  the  position- of  them  in  being  moved  Ridewise.  Th  e  springs  at  t.be  front  ena  oi 
the  beams  supports  them  when  in  use,  and  enables  tne  operator  to  move  them  easily  from  siae  to  siao 
and  assists  in  raising  when  he  wishes  to  hook  them  up,  while  turning  at  tb  e  end  of  the  row.  we  attacu 
these  Beams  also  to  our  Riding  and  Tongneless  Cultivators.  This  Cultivator  has 
he  market,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  any  farmer  who  sees  Vt.  We  also  manufacture  tus 
BUCKEYE  DRILL.  BUCKEYE!  SEEDER,  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  HAY  I1AKES. 
ranch  Houses (-Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Paul,  Mii.n.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
..  '  Francisco,  Cal.  AtS*Send  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  flans  or  to  _  .  .  _  _ 

P.  P.  MAST  «t  CO.'  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum.Impor. 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from.weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, makeprices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  «fc  Farnum 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses, 
French  Coach  Horses. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


pit 

Beans,  Peas  and  Beet  Seed,  in  hills,  drills  or  checks. 
It  is  the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  kinds  of 
FERTILIZERS  WET  OT  DRY  wittl  a  CERTAINTY.  Six 
changes  from  50  to  459  pounds  per  acre,  and  without 
Injury  to  the  Seed,  as  it  is  dropped  each  s’de  of  it  with 
a  layer  of  earth  betwe-  n.  Warrranted  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it.  Farmers  send  for  Circular-;  and  Testimor  als  of 
1887.  ECLIPSE  CORN  PEANTEK  CO., 
Enfield,  N.  II. 


THE  SPANGLER 


Corn’  Planter.  ’Lime  Spreader,  Single  Row  and 
Broadcast  Fertilizer  Distributors,  Grain  Drill,  Vege¬ 
table  Seeder,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  and  Fodder  Cutters, 
etc.,  have  not  their  equal  nywhere.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue 

The  Spangler  M’l’g  Co.,  York,  Pa. 


I  Davis  J™  PtiLqp  Lifts  20  to  50  Tons. 

Worked  by  2  men.  5  Sizes. 
Price,  $35  to  $70. 

3  Circular*  Free.  (UpSeut  on 

_  jTliree  Days  Trial. 

3/JuraV.'^*<iC^^jiMi»H.L.BoiinottlWeat0ivill8IO. 


Freeman'll  Improved 

Strowbridge 
Broadcast 
Sower. 


Sows  All  Grains,  Grass  Seeds, 
Plaster,  Salt,  Ashes,  Fertilizers, 
better  and  faster  than  hy^ny 
other  method.  SAVES  SEJ/^tiy 
sowing  perfectly  KVKN.  At¬ 
tached  to  any  wagon.  Sowi 
80  Acres  a  Day.  Crop  ONE- 
FOURTH  LARGER  THAN 
WHEN  DRILLED  !  The  only 
practical  Broadcaster  made. 
Not  affected  by  the  wind. 
Fully  warranted*. 

•\*5  Send  at  once  for  FREK 
illustrated  Catalogue 


6.  FREEMAN  Sc  SONS  MFQ.  CO.,  RACINE, Wit. 

~DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES. 

te  6  ft1  the  customer 

'  jfry  keeping  the  one 


that  suits 
best. 


1 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y, 


Well  Drills 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 

Investment 
small,  prof¬ 
its  1  arge. 
Send  20c.foi 
mailing 
large  Illus¬ 
trated  Cata¬ 
logue  with 

full  particulars. 

Manufactured  by 

GOULDS  &  AUSTIN, 


Sgli  167  A.  169  LAKE  ST. 
iiM CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

LiohtningWellNIachine  Makers. 

We  are  the  largest  Manufacturers,— have  sunk 
*  ft.  in  10  hours.  Our  Encyclopedia  »f«00 

engraviugs  of  Well,  Wind-Mill,  Prospecting, 
Pumping  and  Diamond  Pointed  Rock  3)nll- 
.  ing  Machinery,  or  our  treatise  on  Natural  Gas 
\  will  be  mailed  for  25  cts.  Are  sueing  parties 
who  advertise  to  make  Hydraulic 

“  nachinery,  and  their  customers  for 

k  using. 

The  American 

Well  Works. 
Aurora,  III., 

U.  S.  A. 


1-WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  -  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address  ' 

ST.  JOHNS VILLfi  AGR’L  WORKS, 

6t.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 
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chapter  xxi.  ( Continued .) 


“We  know  how.  It  is  a  matter  of  self-pre. 
servation  with  us  and  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  nigger  dream  of  social  equality.  I  might 
as  well  ask  you  how  you  propose  to  keep  down 
the  workingmen  and  foreigners  at  the  North. 
They  will  multiply  so  in  a  few  years  that  you 
will  have  work  to  control  them.  You  know 
perhaps  how  the  work  will  be  done,  and  in  the 
same  way  we  know  how  we  are  going  to  keep 
our  niggers  in  shape.” 

“But  we  have  no  thought  of  keeping  our 
workingmen  “down”  as  you  call  it,  We  aim 
to  educate  them  and  bring  them  up  to  a  high¬ 
er  plane  of  usefulness.  ” 

“That  is  well  enough  to  talk  of  white  men, 
but  you  can’t  tell  niggers  such  stuff.  It  would 
spoil  them  in  no  time.” 

“Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  Saxons 
wei  e  at  one  time  as  low  down  as  these  negroes 
are  now?  History  shows  that  the  ignorant 
obstinate  Saxons  held  together  for  centuries, 
kept  their  language  and  religion,  and  in  time 
forced  the  superior  Norman  to  the  rear.  Whv 
is  it  not  possible  for  American  history  to  re¬ 
peat,  in  part  at  least,  this  record?  The  negroes 
are  not  breaking  up  politically.  They  draw 
away  fiom  the  whites  and  have  begun  already 
to  be  an  exclusive  race.  Fifty  years  from 
now,  when  every  negro  can  read  and  write, 
when  the  race  has  increased  in  numbers 
and  crowded  itself  upon  a  smaller  area,  when 
•  it  has  a  liter  ature  of  its  own  and  can  show  in 

black  and  white  its  own  story  of  its  wrongs _ 

what  will  you  do  then?” 

“Thats  not  a  fair  agument— not  a  fair  way 
of  talking.  The  Saxons  were  white.  The  nig¬ 
ger  is  black  and  you  cannot  show  in  all  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  an  instance  where  a  race  of 
black  men  have  eyer  proved  themselves  capa¬ 
ble  of  coping  with  white  men,  or  of  forming  a 
literature. 

You  speak  from  a  theorist’s  point  of  view 
You  don’t  understand  the  nigger,  how  ignor¬ 
ant  he  is,  and  how  easy  it  is  for  us  to  manage 
him.  Niggers  are  the  cleverest  people  in  the 
world  but  they  are  good  for  nothing  but  work. 
Understand  me,  I  don’t  want  the  nigger  to  go 
back  to  slavery,  but  I  want  him  to  keep  in  his 
place.  What  he  did  in  the  days  of  the  “Rad¬ 
ical  ’  rule  shows  that  he  is  incapable  of  govern¬ 
ing.” 

-But  how  can  you  tell  by  the  conduct  of  the 
negro  at  that  time,  what  he  is  capable  of  doing 
You  remember  perhaps  that  familiar  quota¬ 
tion  from  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Milton:— ‘Till 
men  have  been  sometime  free  they  know  not 
how  to  use  their  freedom.  The  final  and  per¬ 
manent  fruits  of  liberty  are  wisdom,  modera¬ 
tion,  and  mercy.  Its  immediate  effects  are 
often  atrocious  crimes,  conflicting  errors,  dog¬ 
matism  on  points  the  most  mysterious.  It  is 
just  at  this  crisis  that  its  enemies  love  to  ex¬ 
hibit  it  .  .  .  and  ask  in  scorn  where  the 
promised  splendor  and  comfort  is  to  be  found. > 
Now  why  is  not  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  ne¬ 
gro  government?’ 

And  so  the  two  men  would  discuss,  never 
convincing  the  other  and  each  one  proving  his 
own  idea  to  his  own  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  warm,  pleasant  weather  continued  all 
through  November  and  to  within  two  weeks 
of  Christmas.  It  seemed  strange  enough  to 
John  and  Nellie  to  think  of  eating  their  din¬ 
ner  at  Thanksgiving  with  the  doors  wide  open 
and  the  sun  shining  hotly  on  them.  At  home 
Thanksgiving  usually  came  with  a  white  man¬ 
tle  of  snow  ora  rough  overcoat  of  frozen  earth 
Thanksgiving  is  the  great  day  of  New  England 
country  life.  City  people  prefer  Christmas, 
but  the  plain,  honest  folks  who  wrest  their  liv¬ 
ing  from  the  rocky  hillside  farms,  hold  to  the 
old  Puritan  holiday.  It  is  the  day  when  great 
families  come  together,  when  old  scenes  are 
pictured,  old  stories  are  told,  old  memories  are 
brushed  to  life,  when  the  golden  grains  of  the 
past  are  brought  from  beneath  the  dust  of 
years.  The  social  nature  of  the  Thanksgiving 
celebration  somehow  appeals  to  the  lonely 
country  life  as  Christmas  never  can. 

Thanksgiving  was  a  very  thoughtful  time 
tor  John  and  Nellie.  It  was  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  their  marriage.  All  the  old  days  were 
brought  to  their  minds.  They  did  their  best 
to  appear  merry  and  thankful  for  the  sake  of 
the  little  girl,  but  it  was  hard  work.  How 
g  adly  would  they  have  changed  this  great 
plantation  and  the  beautiful  weather  for  the 
rocky  old  farm  at  home.  Go  where  he  will, 
improve  his  circumstances  as  he  may,  the  New 
England  man  can  never  repress  the  yearning 


for  the  rough  old  hills  that  seem  so  dull  and 
barren  to  a  stranger. 

A  short  time  before  Christmas,  a  heavy  rain 
set  in  that  seemed, in  a  few  hours,  to  double  the 
distance  between  the  plantation  and  the  town. 
The  road  was  changed  into  a  mass  of  deep  mud 
through  which  an  empty  wagon  could  hardly 
be  pulled.  The  little  family  seemed  to  be  shut 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  John  was 
obliged  to  make  his  trips  into  town  on  horse¬ 
back.  He  would  come  back  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  mud, longing  for  the  frozen  ground 
and  packed  snow  of  a  New  England  winter. 

As  Christmas  drew  near,  the  negroes  began 
to  show  signs  of  an  increased  jollity  and  mer¬ 
riment.  Even  Sol  and  his  mother  joined  in 
the  fun. 

Aunt  Jinny  told  little  Nellie  a  series  of  such 
remarkable  stories  that  the  child  came  to  have 
an  entirely  new  idea  of  Christmas  and  Santa 
Claus.  She  had  lost  considerable  faith  in  the 
old  story  the  year  before  at  home,  when  by  an 
accident  she  discovered  that  U^cle  Nathan 
had  endeavored  to  take  the  place  of  old  Saint 
Nick.  Aunt  Jinny’s  stories  put  such  anew 
face  upon  the  matter  that  the  little  girl  resolv- 
edto  give  Santa  Clausanother  fair  trial.  Aunt 
Jinny  could  not  understand  much  about  little 
Nellie’s  description  of  the  reindeer  and  sledge 
that  formed  so  important  a  part  of  the  Christ- 
mas  procession.  Snow  and  ice  were  unknown 
to  her.  Santa  Claus  came  through  the  mud 
on  a  stout  mule  or  in  a  hack.  The  deer  and 
the  sledge  were  entirely  out  of  place. 

“I  reckon dey's  a  heapob  folks,  honey,  dot 
done  know  nuffin’  about  dese  tings.  I  reckon 
dem  raindeer  ud  git  stuck  mighty  bad  in  de 
murd.  I  knows  a  heap  about  Santa  Claus  I 
does  bekase  I  heard  all  about  de  man  what  done 
seen  him  onct. " 

“Tell  me  all  about  it  Aunt  Jinny,”  little  Nel¬ 
lie  would  say, bringing  her  chair  up  to  the  side 
of  the  old  sla  ve. 

“Well,  honey,  I  reckon  it  ud  take  a  heap  ob 
time  ter  tell  all  about  it.  ’Pears  like  I’d  better 
tell  about  one  pint  at  a  time.  Whar  you  reck, 
on  I’d  better  begin?’. 

The  little  girl,  after  much  thought  would 
at  last  decide  upon  some  “pint” 

“What  do  people  hang  up  their  stockin’s  for 
Aunt  Jinny?”  Nellie  soon  came  to  know  that 
this  was  Aunt  Jinny^  favorite  story. 

“What  make  dey  hang  up  dere  stockin’s?” 

Aunt  Jinny  was  in  her  glory  surely  when 
this  point  was  raised.  She  claimed  to  be  one 
of  the  very  few  people  in  the  world  who  could 
answer  this  leading  question.  She  never 
would  impart  the  coveted  information  except 
to  those  whom  she  felt  sure  would  make  good 
use  of  it. 

“What  make  dey  will  hang  up  dere  stockin’s? 
Wall  chile,  dere  is  a  mighty  curus  story  about 
dat.  Hit’s  de  curuses  story  dey  is  I  reckon. 
I. reckon  I's  hev  ter  tell  you  chile  bekase  youse 
gonter  ’member  it  an  it  look  like  you  done  git 
yo’  idees  sorter  shuck  up  like  on  dis  pint.” 

“Onct  dey  wuz  a  man  dat  lib  way  backyun- 
der  in  de  country.  He  wuz  a  po’  man— a  mon’- 
sus  po’  man  sho’  nuff.  An’  de  longer  he  lib, 
de  po’er  he  git  tell  bime  by  he  didn’t  hab  nuf¬ 
fin  skersely,” 

“Where  did  he  live?”  the  little  girl  wouldask 
in  breathless  interest.  She  meant  to  mark 
the  fatal  spot  in  her  little  geography  so  that 
Papa  never  would  go  there. 

“Whar  he  live  at?”  Aunt  Jinny  proposed 
to  tell  one  thing  at  a  time.  “I  don’t  reckon 
you’d  know,  honey,  ef  I  wuz  ter  go  an  tell  you. 
You  jes  wait  tell  youse  go  over  de  groun  an, 
den  you’ll  know  sho’  nuff.  Dis  man  wuz  po’f  uj 
po’ ;  corn  an’ meat  dey  wuz  way  up  yunder, 
an’  when  Christmas  come  along  he  done  hab 
nuffin.” 

“But  why  didn’t  he  wait  for  Santa  Claus 
Aunt  Jinny?” 

“Its  a  commin’  ter  dat  pint,  honey,  right 
away.  I  reckon  ole  Santy  Claus  he  jes  whip 
his  mules  when  he  drive  fru  dat  country.  He 
mighty  glad  ter  git  away  frum  it,  an’  he  make 
mighty  few  calls  I  reckon.  But  the  night  afo’ 
Crismus,  this  po’  man  he  go  out  ter  git  him 
sum  light  wood,  an’  while  he  pickin’  it  up,  he 
year  somebody  way  off  in  de  swamp  holler- 
De  man  he  aint  gut  nuflln  ter  do,  so  he  sorter 
walks  down  ter  de  swamp  fer  ter  see  who  dat 
is.  Who  you  tink  he  fine  down  dere,  honey?” 
“It  wasn’t  Santa  Claus  was  it?” 

Aunt  Jinny  felt  a  little  disappointed  to  have 
the  point  of  surprise  thus  taken  out  of  her 
story. 

“I  reckon  it  were  Santy  sho’  nuff.” 

“How  did  he  know  who  it  was  Aunt  Jinny  ?” 
“Why  chile,  dey  is  a  heap  ob  tings  about 
Santy  Claus  dat  is  dif ’rent  frum  odder  people. 

I  reckon  you'd  know  him  de  minnit  you  see 
him,  an’  den  agin,  I  reckon  he  tole  dat  po> 
man  who  he  wuz.  You  see  honey,  Santy  were 
stuck  in  de  murd.  His  hack  wuz  way  up  to 
de  hubs  in  de  road  an  one  mule  wuz  kiekim 
while  de  odder  wuz  backin’  up  agin  de  hack. 

It  were  a  hard  place  fer  Santy  sho’  nuff,  fer  he 
had  a  heap  ob  groun  ter  cover  yit.  Dat  po’ 
man  he  stan  by  wid  his  han’s  in  his  pockets  an’ 
sorter  watch  de  doin’s.  Bime  by  he  ask  Santy 


Claus  have  he  gut  nary  piece  ob  terbarker. 
Dat  sorter  interjuice  em  like,  an’  Santy  he 
up  en  say  dat  bis  hack  wuz  full  ob  tricks  an’ 
dat  he’d  fill  up  enyting  dat  po’  man  had  ef  he’d 
help  him  out. 

Dat  po’  man  he  look  in  dat  hack  an’  he  see  a 
heap  ob  tings  dat  he  wanted.  He  sorter  made 
up  his  mind  what  was  what.  He  talk  mighty 
brash  at  dem  mules  but  de  mo’  he  talk,  de  mo’ 
dey  pull  back.  Den  he  borrv  Santy’s  knife  an 
cut  im  a  big  pole  in  de  woods  an’  while  Santy 
he  push  agin  de  back  ob  de  hack,  dat  po’  man 
he  jes  tan  de  hide  on  dem  mules  po’ful  tell  dey 
pull  togedder  an’  jes  yank  dat  hack  outer  de 
murd.  You  jes  orter  see  dem  mules  pull  honey.’ 

“But  wasn’t  it  too  bad  that  they  had  to  whip 
them  so«”  said  the  dear  little  girl. 

*’No,  I  don’t  reckon  it  wuz.  Mules  is  mighty 
ornery.  1  reckon  dey  aint  nuffin’ but  lickin’ 
will  de  em  eny  good.  Dey  is  a  heap  ob  folks, 
honey,  dat  is  jes  like  mules  about  dat.  Ole 
Santy  Claus  he  mightily  tickled  about  de  way 
he  git  outer  dat  murd,  an’  when  he  come  to  de 
po’  man’s  house  he  say  ‘now  you  jes  bring  out 
de  bigges  ting  you  gut  an’  I’ll  fill  it  up.” 

Dat  po’  man,  he  mighty  sharp  I  reckon. 
He  done  scratch  his  bead  an’  den  he  bring  out 
a  big  stockin’.  Ole  Santy  Claus  he  tink  he  git 
out  mighty  easy  but  when  he  come  with  his 
truck  he  fine  dere  is  a  mighty  big  hole  in  de 
heel  ob  dat  stockin’.  All  de  truck  run  fru  the 
hole  an’  take  mighty  nigh  all  dey  is  in  de  hack 
ter  fill  it  up.” 

“That  man  didn’t  do  right,  did  he  Aunt  Jin¬ 
ny?” 

Wall  chile,  dat’sa  mighty  hard  question  dat 
is.  Dere’s  a  heap  of  folks  dat  ud  a  done  de 
same  ting— an’  mighty  good  folks  too.  I  reckon 
Dat  po’  man  he  uz  mighty  tickled  about  de 
way  he  beat  ole  Santy  Claus  an’  he  tole  all  de 
folks  dey  cud  do  de  same  ting.  When  Santy 
he  come  aloDg  denex’  time,  be  fine  all  de  holy 
stockin’s  hung  up  fer  im  ter  fill.  Hit  mighty 
nigh  busted  ole  Santy  ter  fill  em  up.  Santy 
he  sorter  figgered  on  de  ting,  an’  he  see  dat  dere 
warnt  no  money  in  dem  holy  stockin’s,  so  he 
say  dat  he  gib  a  prize  to  de  one  dat  hung  up  de 
bes  lookin’  stockin’. 

Santy  Claus  he  mighty  sharp  I  reckon.  Every 
body  goes  in  fer  de  prize  an’  all  de  holy  stock¬ 
in’s  is  sorter  patched  up  like.  So,  honey,  done 
yo’  nebber  hang  up  no  holy  stockin’s,  but  jes’ 
take  de  bes  one  yo’  hab.” 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Jack  Foster  had  promised  to  eat  his  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  with  John  and  Nellie. 

The  day  had  always  been  a  melancholy  one 
with  him,  bringing  back,  as  it  did,  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  happier  days.  He  hoped  for  a  pleasant 
time  with  his  new  friends,  but  he  hardly 
dared  to  hope  for  the  great  happiness  that  the 
beautiful  holiday  brought  him.  Jack  had 
been  a  little  11.  He  caught  a  severe  cold  at 
the  opening  of  the  lainy  season.  Three  days 
before  Christmas  he  rode  back  from  town 
through  a  severe  rain.  He  stopped  at  the 
plantation,  and  was  easily  induced  to  stay 
to  supper.  His  head  ached  and  be  grew  hot 
and  cold  by  turns.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
how  weak  he  was  when  he  rose  to  go  home. 
He  almost  fell  as  he  staggered  to  the  door.  Nel¬ 
lie  quickly  saw  that  Jack  was  a  sick  man.  She 
insisted  upon  his  staying  all  night,  and  Jack, 
after  one  bewildered  look  at  the  blackness 
and  rain,  helplessly  consented. 

“I  shall  be  all  right  in  the  morning  I  reckon” 
he  said  as  John  led  him  back  to  a  seat  by  the 
fire.  They  all  thought  this,  but  when  the 
morning  came,  Jack  was  unable  to  stand.  He 
lay  in  a  daze  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  mutter¬ 
ing  and  whispering  to  some  imaginary  person. 
He  roused  for  a  time,  and  seemed  to  know  John 
but  at  last  the  look  of  intelligence  faded  out 
of  his  eyes,  and  he  lay  vacantly  staring  at  the 
wall  as  before. 

John  and  Nellie  grew  frightened  as  the  hours 
went  by  and  Jack  never  ceased  staring  and 
muttering.  They  could  not  understand  what 
he  said,  but  Nellie  could  imagine,  for  there 
was  one  name  that  was  always  pronounced 
more  distinctly  than  the  rest — it  was  Lucy. 
At  last  John  sent  Sol  for  a  horse  that  he  might 
ride  to  town  after  a  doctor.  The  rain  was 
still  pouring  down,  and  the  road  was  a  great 
mass  of  mud,  but  John  did  not  think  of  this  at 
all.  As  Sol  brought  the  horse  up  to  the  door 
an  old  negro  woman  came  up  from  the  gate 
She  was  drenched  with  the  rain  and  covered 
with  mud,  but  she  hobbled  bravely  up  to  the 
door. 

“Whar’s  Massa  Jack,  at?”  she  asked  peering 
dimly  about  her.  “I’s  his  ole  Mammy,  I  is 
done  nuss  him,  an’  ’pears  like  dey  aint  nobody 
kin  take  car  ob  him  like  I  kin,  Whar  is  he  at 
Missy?  I  reckon  I  can’t  lib  no  longer  if  Massa 
Jack  die.’ 

Nellie  brought  the  poor  old  woman  in  and 
gave  her  a  seat  by  the  fire.  Old  Mammy  dried 
herself  as  hastily  as  possible  and  then  asked 
again  to  see  Jack. 

“I  knows  a  heap  mo’  about  Massa  Jack  dan 
enyone  else  do,”  she  explained,  and  so  it  prov_ 
ed  for  when  Nellie  led  the  old  woman  to  Jack’s 


oom  she  was  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  old 
Mammy  understood  what  to  do. 

The  old  slave  watched  her  master  as  a  dog 
might  have  done.  Jack  turned  his  vacant  eyes 
upon  her  and  something  like  a  gleam  of  intel¬ 
ligence  passed  over  his  face.  Mammy  sat  down 
by  the  bed  and  placed  her  hand  on  Jack’s  head. 

“I  reckon  you’d  better  send  fo’  ole  Massa 
Lawrence”  she  muttered  to  Nellie.  ’Pears  like 
he  know  about  Massa  Jack  like  nobody  else 
do.” 

John  was  just  mounting  his  horse  as  Nellie 
came  down  and  told  him  of  old  Mammy  and 
her  advice.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  that  John  had  met  at  the  hotel.  Jack 
had  often  spoken  of  him  as  an  old  physician 
and  friend  of  his  father’s.  John  decided  to  fob 
low  old  Mammy’s  advice.  He  rode  down  to 
the  gate  and  turned  past  Col.  Fair’s  place.  An 
hour  later  he  returned  with  Mr.  Lawrence. 
The  old  gentleman  came  at  once  when  John 
told  his  story.  He  had  known  Jack  from  his 
earliest  childhood  and  had  treated  him  for 
many  a  serious  illness. 

The  two  men  were  covered  with  mud  and 
drenched  through  with  the  rain.  They  dried 
themselves  before  the  fire,  and  then  the  old¬ 
er  man  went  above  into  the  room  where  old 
Mammy  was  watching  her  “boy.”  John  and 
Nellie  waited  anxiously  for  the  report.  They 
read  it  in  the  grave  and  sorrowful  face  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  brought  back  from  the  sick 
room. 

“It  is  a  very  serious  case.  I  am  afraid  he 
will  have  a  hard  struggle  for  life.  There  has 
been  something  on  his  mind  for  years  that  has 
tortured  him  continually.  He  is  thinking  of  ifc 
now  and  unless  something  can  be  done  to  drive 
it  from  his  mind,  I  do  not  think  my  medicine 
can  ever  help  him.  I  speak  plainly  for  I  think 
you  know,  judging  from  what  you  said  to-day 
—what  this  matter  is.  I  have  known  it  for  a 
long  time  though  I  never  told  John  Foster  that 
it  was  so.  She  told  me  about  it  years  ago.  I 
feel  that  I  am  free  to  speak  of  it  now,  for  the 
end  that  I  have  been  fearing,  seems  to  have 
begun.” 

Nellie’s  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  and  even 
John’s  strong  hand  shook  as  he  brought  a  chair 
for  the  visitor.  How  well  they  understood 
what  awful  thoughts  were  filling  the  brain  of 
the  sick  man.  John  and  Nellie  had  but  to  place 
themselves  in  his  position.  The  older  man 
found  that  sweet  romance  of  his  youth  forcing 
itself  into  his  heart  again. 

Nellie  quietly  stole  from  the  room  at  last  to 
dry  her  eyes.  Something  seemed  to  draw  her 
to  the  chamber  where  with  dazed  brain  the 
sick  man  was  lying.  She  entered  softly  and 
sat  in  one  gray  shadowy  corner  to  think.  The 
gloom  of  the  dismal  day  seemed  to  force  itself 
into  the  silent  chamber.  Old  Mammy  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  bed,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro 
and  muttering  some  old  song  that  bad  hushed 
the  sick  man  years  before.  Jack  lay  in  the  old 
position  with  his  eyes  wide  open  and  his  chin 
fallen.  His  hands  worked  occasionally,  and 
once  they  were  raised  in  a  gesture  of  entreaty, 
but  in  an  instant  they  fell  feebly  down  Jack’s 
muttering  was  louder  and  more  distinct  than 
before.  Nellie  could  easily  understand  him 
now.  His  words  seemed  to  cut  her  very  heart 
and  she  listened  with  streaming  eyes  as  she 
thought  how  this  man  had  suffered  for  her. 

“He’ll  do  it  I  reckon”  the  sick  man  muttered. 
“That  little  one  don’t  know  what  he’s  saying. 
Suppose  Lucy’s  brother  should  ask  me  to  do 
that.  I  reckon  I’d  do  it— but  I  must  shoot  him.  ” 
One  hand  was  raised  slightly,  and  the  eyes 
opened  wider  than  before. 

*  ‘I  could  n’t  do  it”— the  voice  trembled  a  little. 
“My  dear  little  woman,  I  know  you  wouldn’t 
have  me'  shoot  him.  I’m  glad  you  looked  at 
me  as  you  did.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  time  but  at  last  he  reach¬ 
ed  out  his  hand  as  if  in  the  act  of  picking  some¬ 
thing  from  the  bed. 

“I’ll  take  this  anyhow  I  reckon.  Poor  little 
chap.  How  much  he  looked  like  her.  I’ll  car¬ 
ry  this  to  her  I  reckon.  I’m  glad  after  all  I 
didn’t  shoot  him.  ” 

His  voice  died  away  to  a  whisper  and  he 
went  on  so  low  that  Nellie  could  not  hear  him. 
At  last  he  said  in  almost  a  shout:  “My  dear 
little  woman  listen  to  me.  I  do  love  you— I’ll 
sell  my  soul  for  you.  I  did  it  because  I  loved 
you — because  I  loved  you.” 

Nellie  could  not  listen  longer.  She  hurried 
away  with  a  mighty  resolution  in  her  heart. 
Old  Mammy  followed  her  out. 

“Yers  suffin’  fer  youse  I  reckon,  Missey, 
Massa  Jack  sorter  reckoned  dat  it  uz  yous.  I 
foun  it  on  de  flo’  near  whar  his  coat  is  at.” 

How  the  old  woman  had  read  the  sick  man’s 
thoughts  no  one  can  tell.  Nellie  opened  the 
little  package.  It  was  an  envelope  filled  with 
cotton  in  which  was  a  little  bunch  of  dried 
violets.  She  placed  the  package  m  her  pock¬ 
et  and  then  went  down  to  the  room  w  here 
John an(i  Mr.  Lawrence  were  sitting.  The 
men  looked  at  her  in  surprise  for  her  pumose 
was  written  on  her  face.  She  placed  her  hand 
on  her  husband’s  shoulder  and  said  simplv 
John,  I  am  going  to  ride  to  town  at  once.” 
(I'o  be  Continued.) 
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TUI  RURAk.  NEW-YORKER 


IMPROVED  QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GRASS  MEANS  MORE  HAY,  MILK,  MEAT,  AND  MANURE. 

TOP-DRESS  YOUR  MOWING  FIELDS  AND  PASTURES  WITH  THE 

HAPES  GRASS  TOP-DRESSING 


Promotes  the  Growth  of  the  Fine  Grasses  anti  Permanently  Strengthens  the  land. 


Use  One 


Three  Bags  per 


early  Spring  as  a  Top-Dressing. 


SEND  POSTAL  CAItD  FOB  PAMPHLET. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  No.  158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO. 


ame«  patent 
CHILLED  CENTENNIAL  SWIVEL  PLOW1 

Best  quality 
work. 

Lightest  Draft. 
Perfect  work 
on  Level  Land 
and  Hillside. 

No  Dead  Fur 
rows. 

Made  only  by 

AMES  P*3JOW  CO., 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  VORK. 

Send  for  circular  and  1888  72  page  catalogue. 

TUB  “  STANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

Poultry  Fencing. 


Trade  Mark.  A  0 

Only  three-quarters  of  one  cent  per  square  foot  for  l 
in.  mesh.  No.  19  Wire  Hatchers  Brooders.  Tarred 
Paper.  Drinking  Fountains.  Feed  Trays.  Ground 
Bono.  Beef  Scraps.  Oyster  Shells  Incubator  Sup¬ 
plies.  Everything  for  the  Poultry  Nard.  bend  two 
cent  stamp  for  Catalogues.  Address 

BROCK NER  &  EVAMs. 

28  VeseySt.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mention  the  Kural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  NETTING 

VERY  CHEAP, 

AT 

WM.  CABBLE 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  M’F’G  CO., 

43  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 

“BEATS  THE  WORLD.” 


ONE  AND  TWO  HORSE. 

The  Best  Side  Hill  Plow  in  the  Market. 

W  ARRANT  FI, ^TO  DO  AROOOD  WORK  AS  ARY 

B.  &  J.  W.  BELCHER, 

P.  O.  Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Maws. 


POMEROY  &  PEARSON ,  Lockport,  N.  Y., 


,  BOTSFORD  , 

J  WAGON  SPRING] 


Manufacture  the  Best  WAGON 
SPRING  on  the  market.  W ill  lit 
any  wagon,  ride  easy,  with  or 
wit  hout  load.  Dealers  can  make 

- - '  money  handling  them,  as  farmers 

' '  ,  ru.uufiT.r^caiiiiot  afford  to  do  without  them.  We 
^UgwH  Roberts  Dairy  Scale  worth  S7  to  every  one 
.wdering  Prices:  No.  3.  $8  00:  No.  4,  $10  00- 


40  MOLES 

"CAUGHT  IN  ONE  SEASON, 

-i  5  IN  FIVE  BAYS,  BV  THE 

PEEPEOTION  MOLE  TRAP. 

•  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and 
Testimonials.  Dealers  and  Agents 
supplied. 

1  address 

JOHN  F.  TURNER, 

(xCtiiiH nt »wn«  I  hiliult  Iplim* 


(Trade  Mark.) 

•  nr  iiiitTA  1.  VGG  FOOD  will  increase  Egg  pro- 

forcing  process!  you  sinutl^give^inen^j  cent  &  week 

foreach  fowL^  '°ft  eigiu'or  ^expresfs 

CoX' 


write  to 


ultry  supplies. 

Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bone  and 
ne  Meal,  Oyster  Shells,  etc. 

f<A  .CrA  RT  LETT? ^Wbircester,  Maas. 


SEND  your  address,  with  10  cents,  and  se¬ 
cure  our  GARDENERS’  GUIDE  AND 
ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  contain- 
\f  ing  230  pages,  hundreds  of  i/lus- 
trations,  several  artistic  col- 
A'iiissimi.  ored  plates,  also  a  COUPON 
GOOD  FOR  10  CENTS  at  any 
time  in  payment  for  goods. 
Our  SPECIAL  OFFERS  on 
the  BEST  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Plants, 
Agricultural  Imple- 
I  ments,  etc.,  that  the 
WORLD  affords,  will 
astonish  and  please  you. 

JOSEPH  BREGK  &  SONS, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


ORDER  NOW! 

as  this  offer  will  not 
appear  again. 


A  Rare  New  Flower  l 

Among  hundreds  of  new  flowers  in  our  grounds  the 
past  season,  few  attracted  such  attention  as 

The  Amaranthus  Gibosus 

now  first  introduced  into  America,  and  of  which  we 
believe  we  have  The  ONLY  PERFECTLY  } 
PURE  SEED.  It  grows  rapidly  from  seed,  and  | 
flowers  early  the  first  summer,  and  is  exacily  like  \ 
the  illustration,  which,  however,  fails  to  give  a  fair 
idea  of  its  unique  and  striking  beauty.  Ot  I 
strong,  tree-like  and  majestic  growth,  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  tropical  appearance  with  its  bright  purplish- 
red  flowers  on  graceful,  drooping  panicles,  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  length.  It  will  attract  attention  and 
admiration  everywhere  ;  thrives  in  common  garden 
soil,  and  blooms  all  summer.  Packet,  io  cents. 

NEW  STRIPED  ZEBRA  ZINNIAS— an  ex¬ 
tra  fine  strain  of  magnificent  double  flowers,  dis¬ 
tinctly  striped  and  variegated.  Packet,  15  cts. 

NEW  SWEET  PEAS— ten  most  distinct,  odd 
and  beautiful  varieties  mixed.  Packet,  10  cts. 

NEW  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  PANSIES— 
grand  flowers  of  large  size  and  most  brilliant  mark¬ 
ings,  fifty  colors  mixed.  Packet,  15  cts. 

HUMULUS  JAPONICUS— our  American- 
grown  seed  of  thi^makes  a  very  ornamental  and 
extremely  fast  growing  climber ;  Packet,  15  cts. 

BURPEE’S  SNOW-QUEEN  CANDYTUFT 
— a  distinct  species,  of  marvelous  beauty,  each  plant 

. . . .  . .  ffg-  NOTE—  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  annually  supply 

SEEDS  direct  to  a  greater  number  of  planters  than  any  other  Seedsmen  inAmerica;  and  in  order  to  further 
extend  our  trade,  make  the  g?g\  fiCIJTO  we  wiU  send  .postpaid  to  any  ^ress  ALL 
following  liberal  offer:  For  OU  lltN  1  5  SIX  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  FLOWERS  and  ALSO, 

-  .....  f\ew  Eldorado  Alangold,  Phlox  Ph  ummondu 

Thumb  Nasturtiums ,  New  Giant  Pyramidal 
and  Extra  Fine  Mixed  Verbena  Hybrida. 

At  retail  catalogue  prices  the  FIFTEEN  PACKETS-all  the  Choice  Flower 

B  .aa  Seeds  named  in  this  advertisement — would  cost  $1.50,  but  we- will ;mail  the  en- 

I  tire  collection  for  50  CtS.  or  only  one-third  their  retail  value,  or  FIVE  Complete 

Q  ■  — .  COLLECTIONS  for  $2.00.  Try  to  get  up  a  Club  of  Five.  Postage  stamps  accept- 
I®  ^0*  cd  same  as  cash.  Illustration  and  directions  for  culture  printed  on  each  packet  II  you 
m  bb,  4%  m  hrI  do  not  want  all  the  Seeds,  give  some  to  a  friend,  as  separately,  four  orjiveva- 
£n  Ec  L  Is  rieties  would  cost  as  much  as  the  entire  assortment.  ORDER  NOW  !  an d  if 

Co,IRl3n»lI™  you  have  not  already  received  it, ask  for  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for 
1888 _ a  handsome  Seed  Book,  with  honest  descriptions  and  colored  plates,  painted  from  nature. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  *  CO.  Seedsmen 

Nos. 4754477  Nth.  5th  St.  and  Nos.  476  4 478YorkAve.  PHILADELPHIA^/ 


seems  like  a  ball  of  snow.  Pkt.  10  cts. 


TV  EW  A  Pi  L 

Howto  . 

Grow  ^  03 

Illustrated  CatalMfeV 


RARE  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 

AND  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES.  _____  _  A  wd 

,  -  —  v  w  -  -  -  -  -  — - -  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  sent  for  10  cents  or  10  names  of  Fruit  Growers. 

PUTNEY  &  WOODWARD,  Bi  wood,  N.X. 


IMPOR  TO  NURSERYMAN  AND  DEALERS. 

The  Finest  8  j?  of  APPLE,  Extra  Size  and  First  Class  STANDARD  PEAR,  DWARF 
-O  o' FAR  PLUM  and  PEACH  TREES  ever  oflered  to  the  trade 


■I 


O 


Also  a  f ul ,'T- - of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

varieties,  etc.,  wBfitcd. 


Bll  I  ST-1-  MEDAL 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

mmroT  tun  nrCT  crtriC  Exclusively  of  our  own  growth,  from  chmcett  selected  seed  stocks,  j 
rUKtoI  AllU  Ptol  oCLUo  especially  adapted  for  the  most  critical  Market  Garden  trade.  See  ( 
our  list  of  Novelties,  all  fully  tested:  Buist’s  Early  Morning  Star  Pea;  Early  Golden  Cluster  Wax  , 
Pole  Bean;  Buist's  Belle  Tomato;  Washington  Market  Canteloupe;  Buist’s  Great  Cabbage:  Othello 
Turnip  Beet;  PerfectionWhite  Forcing  Lettuce:  Buist’s  Mammoth  Egg  Plant;  Chirk  Castle  Mangel 

•w  «  w  •  c.  Lt _ _ _  PI.  _i.J  .  T  • _ V.  kn.  m  m  Daa  •  T?vfwn  T7o  j>|y  Jynr 


WurzeirNew 'Russian  Cabbage;  Carter’s  Lightmng  Pea;  Extra  Earfy  Express  Cabbag^Mammoth 

Salsify;  Ivory  Celery;  New  Snowflake  Corn.  f^Packet  each  of  entire  lot  for  S 1 .25.  bend  for  our  ( 
Garden  Guide  (Free  on  application),  and  see  the  discounts  we  offer  you  for  purchases  of  $1  and  upwards. 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr.,  Seed  Crower,  Philadelphia,^  Pa. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

Manufacturers 


WIND 

ENGINES 

8trong  and  Dnrnble,  will  not 
Swell,  Shrink,  Warp,  or  Rattle 
in  the  Wind. 

DUCKEYE 

0  FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheap¬ 
est  and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World 
for  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  90,000 
Iu  use.  Never  freezes  in  Winter.  Send 
for  Circulars  and  Prices,  giving  depth 
of  well.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Lawn 
Mower,  Buckeye  Iron  Fence,  Buckeye  IIo«e 
Keel,  Lawn  Sprinkler,  etc.,  etc. 


ENT1  RELY  IS  EW. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 

Supersedes  the  plow;  heats  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  n-w  circular  with 
full  description.  IIIGGANUM  M’FG  OORHOB- 
ATION,  Iligguuuni,  conn..  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  si.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SHERWOOD’S  STEEL  HARNESS 


SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Write  for  particulars,  stating  quantity,  size 

c.,  wanted. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


QARJimJ.  I FURROWER 

PATENT  l&  MARKER 


Opens 

adjustablr.^^s^.  Ml  better  row  iu 

to  all  ine'iuam^jf  uHleitlicr  soft  or  hard 
ities  of  ground  ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furroy. 
Marks  auy  width  from  2 y.  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
•  mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  Itdoesthebusiness;  is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years."  J.S. Collins, Moorestown.N.J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  ot  thl« 
cheap  implement  were  kuown  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  immense."  E.L.Coy,Pres.Wash.Co.(tf.Y.)  Agr.Suciott 
Manufaet’r,  Mourestovrn, 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


H.W.DOUGHTEN 


THE  CROWN  DRILL. 

Absolute,  positive  force  feed  for  Grain,  Grass  Seeds  and  Fertili¬ 
zers  ;  sows  Kidney  Beans,  Dent  and  Southern  Corn  and  Oats, 
without  cracking  or  breaking,  is  supplied  with  a  guage  to  tell 
pounds  or  bushels  accurately.  Land  measure.  No  change  of  gear. 


Spring  hoes  and  polished  steel  axle.  Sows  fertilizer,  plaster  and 
ashes  where  others  fail.  Grassseedercan  ho  placed  either  before 
or  behind.  Sows  deep  or  shallow,  apd  right  andleft,  or  in  circles, 
without  loss  of  mot  ion.  Warranted  to  do  good  work.  Thu  light¬ 
est  draft,  test  finished,  and  the  leading  drill.  Purchase  a  drill 
and  secure  t lie  agency  for  your  town.  Send  for  circulars. 

CROWN  MFC.  CO.,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


YOL.  XL VII.  NO.  1990. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  17,  1888. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year,  1888,  by  the  Rubai,  Nkw-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


A  LITTLE  GREENHOUSE. 


Advantages  of  one  for  use  and  show ;  not 
expensive-,  a  lean-to  the  best;  size  and  con¬ 
struction;  mode  of  heating. 

J ust  at  this  time  of  year  when  the  sunshine 
is  getting  bright  and  warm,  and  the  window 
plants  are  growing  and  blooming,  and  you 
would  like  to  give  them  all  a  good  place  in 
the  window  where  they  could  have  plenty  of 
light,  sunshine  and  room,  don’t  you  wish  you 
had  a  little  greenhouse?  If  you  had  a  green 
house  you  could  have  lots  more  plants  and 
flowers,  and  you  could  have  lots  ot  conven 
ience  for  sowing  seeds,  striking  cuttings,  and 
getting  up  a  youDg  stock  of  plants  generally, 
and  you  wouldn’t  need  to  bother  with  hot¬ 
beds  before  April,  for  you  could  raise  your 
seedlings  and  root  your  cuttings  in  the  green¬ 
house  instead  of  the  hot-bed,  which  would  be 
required  only  for  growing  them  with  good 
plants  preparatory  to  hardening  them  off 
before  planting  them  out  in  summer.  And 
you  can  enjoy  the  greenhouse  in  midwinter  as 
well  as  in  spring. 

Now,  a  greenhouse  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
things  you  can  have  about  your  home.  It  is 
the  place  into  which  you  wish  to  bring  all 
your  visitors.  It  and  its  contents  form  a 
subject  the  ladies  never  tire  in  talking  about; 
there  is  a  contagious  infatuation  about  it 
But  you  hesitate  because  of  the  cost  of  the 
house  and  the  difliculty  in  heating  it.  Well, 
there  is  nothing  in  that  to  frighten  any  one. 
If  you  wish  to  have  a  little  greenhouse 
attached  to  your  dwelling-house  you  can  con¬ 
struct  the  same  easily  and  cheaply.  But  if 
your  ambition  extends  to  a  greenhouse— an 
independent  structure,  such  as  florists  have- 
then,  of  course,  there  will  be  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  both  in  constructing  and  heating  it,  and 
a  very  small  house  is  not  economical.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  greenhouse  attached  to  our 
dwelling-house  it  may  be  as  small  as  we 
please. 

To  begin  with:  Have  the  greenhouse  on  the 
most  sheltered  and  sunniest  side  of  your  house 
and  never  on  the  north  or  north-west  side. 
Never  build  a  greenhouse  where  it  will  be  at 
all  exposed  to  piercing  cold  winds;  if  the 
house  does  not  afford  the  necessary  shelter, 
then  erect  for  the  winter  months  some  tem¬ 
porary  shelter  as  a  close-boarded  fence ;  but 
so  situated  as  not  to  obstruct  sunshine  for  the 
greenhouse.  Never  build  a  high  house  unless 
you  have  extraordinary  heating  facilities. 
We  often  find  an  inclination  to  extend  bay 
windows  into  greenhouses;  well, these  are  very 
good,  but  they  are  hard  to  heat. 

The  most  economical  and  easily  managed 
house  is  a  low  lean-to,  built  up  against  the 
south  side  of  the  dwelling-house,  so  that  the 
top  of  it  will  come  up  to  witnin  six  or  eight 
inches  of  the  first-story  windows  and  the  front 
of  it  will  be  about  12  or  15  inches  above 
ground.  Width  four,  six  or  eight  feet  just  as 
there  is  room :  length  to  suit.  Pitch  two  feet 
higher  at  the  back  than  at  the  front.  A  six- 
foot-wide  house  will  do,  but  a  wider  one  will 
be  better;  the  more  pitch  the  less  drip  and 
the  more  sunshine.  Hight  at  front  12  or 
more  inches  above  ground,  enough  to  raise  the 
house  above  the  snow  and  slush  of  winter  and 
allow  ready  drainage  away  from  it.  Depth 
inside  the  house,  6>£  feet  above  the  walk.  In 
a  narrow  house  the.  walk  may  be  at  the  back 
or  front  as  is  most  convenient;  in  a  wide 
house  it  should  be  in  the  middle.  Entrance 
may  be  from  the  basement,  or  by  steps  from 
the  ground  floor.  The  roof  may  consist  of 
movable  sashes  like  those  of  hot-beds,  and  all, 
except  one  in  the  middle,  should  be  firmly, 


screwed  down.  The  one  left  unscrewed  is  to 
be  used  as  a  ventilator.  The  ends  and  front 
should  be  boarded  tight  and  banked  outside. 
We  should  have  light  half-inch  pine  board 
shutters  that  would  fit  snugly  together  for 
covering  over  the  glass  at  night  or  in  severe 
weather;  keep  them  on  day  and  night.  It  is 
only  in  severe  weather  that  such  a  house  will 
need  artificial  heat.  This  can  be  given  by  a 
kerosene  lamp  and  home-made  boiler  as 
shown  at  Fig.  59.  Set  the  boiler  and 
lamp  at  the  cold  end  of  the  house;  and 
don’t  have  the  pipes  near  the  floor  or  un¬ 
der  the  benches,  as  we  find  them  in  most 
greenhouses,  but  within  eight  to  12  inches  of 
the  glass,  and  four  to  six  inches  inside  from 
the  front  wall.  Any  tinsmith  or  plumber  can 
modify  this  contrivance  to  suit  the  case  in 
hand,  and  with  elbows  in  the  pipes  carry  the 
heaters  around  the  ends  of  the  houses  as  well 
as  along  the  fronts.  Even  without  any  artifi¬ 
cial  heat,  tightly  put  together  house-pits  like 
this  should  never  freeze  at  the  bottom,  there¬ 
fore  we  don’t  want  any  heating  apparatus 
there ;  we  want  it  up  where  the  frost  is  likely 


LIST  OF  VEGETABLES. 


A  list  of  vegetables  preferred;  modifications ; 
the  best  family  peas  for  early  use ;  crops 
preferred  that  last  a  long  time. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


Jerusalem  Artichokes.— White-skinned. 
Globe  Artichokes.— Green  Globe. 
Asparagus. — Conover’s  Colossal. 

Bush  Beans. — Early  Red  Valentine,  Gold¬ 
en  Wax. 

Lima  Beans. — Dreer’s  Improved. 

Beet.— Egyptian  Turnip. 

Broccoli.— White  Cape, 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Common  Dwarf. 
Cabbage.  —  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  All 
Seasons,  Drumhead  Savoy. 

Cauliflower.— Snowball,  Erfurt. 

Carrot. — Half  Long,  Stump-Rooted. 
Celery.— White  Plume.  Golden  Heart. 
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GREENHOUSE  HEATING.  Fig.  59. 


to  come  in.  Support  the  pipes  on  iron  rests, 
as  20-penny  nails,  hooks,  or  whatever  else  is 
handy ;  and  fix  up  a  brick  pier  to  support  the 
lamp. 

The  idea  may  strike  you  that  if  this  pit  is 
only  dug  out  in  the  middle  for  the  walk,  and 
the  bank  of  earth  is  left  under  the  back  and 
front  benches,  it  will  be  more  easily  heated 
and  kept  warm,  as  there  will  be  fewer  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  heat.  But  this  is  not  so.  Far 
less  artificial  heat  is  required  when  the  pit  is 
dug  out  level  to  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  and 
the  house,  too,  is  very  much  drier  in  winter. 
I  once  was  considerably  bitten  on  a  large  scale 
by  this  very  idea;  the  fewer  cubic  feet  of  air 
to  be  heated  in  a  sunk  pit  the  easier  it  would 
be  to  keep  it  warm;  but  the  perpetual  damp 
troubled  me  more  than  the  cold,  and  it  was 
not  overcome  till  I  dug  the  pit  out  level. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  F. 


j  Corn.  —  Early  Marblehead,  Squantum, 
Stowell’s  Evergreen. 

Cucumber. — Nichol’s  Medium  Green. 

Egg  Plant. — New  York  Improved. 

Endive.— Green  Curled. 

Kale. — Dwarf  Curled  Green  Scotch,  Siber¬ 
ian. 

Kohl  Rabi. — White  Vienna. 

Leek. — Musselburgh. 

Lettuce. — Salamander,  for  summer;  Bos¬ 
ton  Market,  for  winter. 

Musk-melon. — New  Surprise,  for  early; 
Hackensack,  for  main  crop. 

Watermelon.— Cuban  Queen. 

Okra. — Dwarf. 

Onions. — Red  Wethersfield,  Yellow  Dan¬ 
vers,  Southport  White  Globe. 

Parsley. — Extra  Double  Curled. 

Parsnip.— Hollow  Crown. 


Peas. — Alpha,  Stratagem. 

Pepper  — Ruby  King. 

Potato.— Early  Rose. 

Pumpkin.— Cheese. 

Radish.— Early  Scarlet  Turnip,  Wood’s 
Early  Frame. 

Rhubarb.  — Monarch. 

Salsify. — Common. 

Scorzonera. — Common. 

Sea  Kale. — Common. 

Spinach. — Round-leaved.  For  very  hot 
summer  weather  use_New  Zealand."! 

Squash. — Bush,  Summer  Crookneck,  Hub¬ 
bard. 

Tomato. — Perfection,  Acme.  ' 

Turnip.— Purple-top  White  Globe;  Ruta¬ 
baga,  Improved  American. 

The  above  is  a  very  condensed  list  of  good, 
plain,  serviceable  sorts,  every  one  of  which  I, 
myself,  grow.  The  variety,  probably,  is 
greater  than  Rural  readers  will  care  to  grow. 
For  instance,  very  few  will  wish  to  grow 
Globe  Artichokes ;  any  one  who  grows  cauli¬ 
flower  won’t  want  broccoli,  and  few  who  grow 
lettuces  will  care  for  endive.  I  have  laid  no 
stress  whatever  upon’earliness.  Take  peas,  for 
example.  I  think  it  is  better  to  wait  four  or  five 
days  and  get  delicious  Alphas  than  to  strive 
for  earliness  and  eat  the  comparatively  taste¬ 
less  Daniel  O’Rourke— the  “Earliest”  and  “Ex¬ 
tra  Early”  of  many  seedsmen.  And  I  have 
avoided  new  and  “fancy”  varieties  as  I  am 
not  convinced  that  they  have  been’^tested 
widely  enough.  A  great  variety  of  any  kind, 
say  of  beans,  is  confusing;  simplify  matters 
and  confine  yourselves  to  one  or  two  varieties; 
they  are  enough.  And  for  private  use  I  much 
prefer  crops  that  last  a  long  time  in  a  usable 
condition  to  those  that  come  in  all  at  once.  In 
the  case  of  potatoes  I  have  nothing  better 
than  Early  and  Late  Rose,  but  with  some  of 
my  neighbors,  Early  Ohio,  Rural  Blush, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Elephant,  and 
so  on  are  the  favorites.  And  what 

is  true  of  potatoes  is  also  true  of 
melons,  cabbages,  corn  and  other  vege¬ 
tables.  Again,  tastes  differ:  some  folks  like 
Black  Mexican  corn,  but  I  wouldn’t  have  it  on 
my  table.  Some  have  a  fondness  for  Speckled 
Cranberry  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runner  Beans, 
but  in  the  face  of  Valentines  for  Snap,  and 
Limas  for  shelled  I  wouldn’t  eat  them.  No 
rigid  list  should  be  given,  nor  should  any 
rule  be  laid  down  for  the  cultivation  of  vege¬ 
tables,  as  soil,  climate  and  other  conditions 
differ  materially  in  different  cases;  but  we 
should  experiment  a  little  and  find  out  for 
ourselves  what  sorts  are  best  suited  to  our 
soil  and  circumstances  and  stick  to  these 
kinds.  Take  cauliflower,  for  example;  Large, 
Late  Algiers  is  a  standard  favorite  on  Long 
Island;  but  with  me  on  our  land  it  is  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  Lenormand’s  or  Autumn  Giant. 
Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  MILK  AND  BUT¬ 
TER  RECORDS. 


Wonderful  individual  milk  and  butter  re¬ 
cords ;  still  more  marvelous  average  re¬ 
cords ;  care  and  feed  of  the  herd;  daily 
feed  in  all  seasons;  rations  in  special  test 
cases;  a  combination  of  breed  and  feed 
needed  for  great  results;  importance  of 
pedigree  as  illustrated  by  the  Netherland 
family;  its  great  performances;  Nether¬ 
land  Prince  and  his  wonderful  progeny; 
his  ancestry. 

The  milk  and  butter  yields  of  some  of  our 
Holstein-Friesian  cows,  and  a  statement  of 
the  care  and  feed  they  receive,  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  to  readers  of  the 
Rural. 

The  record  of  the  famous  Clothilde— 26,021 
pounds  two  ounces  of  milk  in  a  year,  and  28 
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pounds  2 %  ounces  of  butter  in  a  week,  23.66 
pounds  of  milk  making  a  pound  of  butter — is 
doubtless  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  as  well  as 
her  great  victory  at  the  Dairy  Show  in  New 
York  in  winning  the  sweepstakes  over  all  the 
dairy  breeds  for  largest  butter  yields  in  24 
hours.  No  less  remarkable  was  the  record  of 
her  daughter,  Clothilde  2d,  as  a  four-year-old 
—23,602  pounds  10  ounces  of  milk  in  a  year, 
and,  later,  when  six  years  old,  24  pounds  1>£ 
ounce  of  butter  in  a  week,  22.38  pounds  of 
milk  makmga  pound  of  butter — and  of  Albino 
2d— 18,484  pounds  13  ounces  of  milk  in  a  year 
as  a  two-year-old,  25  pounds  14}^  ounces  of 
butter  in  a  week,  and  106  pounds  14  ounces  in 
30  days  as  a  three-year- old,  18.69  pounds  of 
milk  making  a  pound  of  butter. 

These  three  milk  records  exceed  all  others 
yet  published  for  animals  of  the  respective 
ages  of  these  cows.  Lady  Fay  gave  20.412 
pounds  3  ounces  of  milk  in  a  year,  and  made 
22  pounds  ounce  of  butter  in  a  week. 
Aaggie  Rosa  gave  20,225  pounds  3  ounces  of 
milk  in  a  year,  and  made  22  pounds  8^  ounces 
of  butter  in  a  week,  and  87  pounds  in  30  days, 
22.3  pounds  of  milk  making  a  pound  of  butter. 
The  above  butter  records  were  made  when 
the  cows  were  fed  more  for  quantity  than 
quality  of  milk.  Among  the  most  notable 
butter  records  made  in  one  herd  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 


Name. 


Aegis . 

Nether  land  Peeress. 

Bonanza  Maid . 

Netherlaud  Dorinda 
Aegis  2d . 


Aaggie  Beauty  2d.  ... 
Netherland  Baroness  4th. 
Carlotta . 


Mottled  Beauty . 

Sir  Henry  of  Aagt  ie’s  El- 

land  . 

Netherland  Princess  4th.. 


Aaggie  Lee . 

Lady  Netherland  .. 


Netherland  Baroness. 
Mottled  Beauty  2d.... 
Netherland  Consort.. 

Executrix . 

Penola  Fletcher . 

Netherland  Queen.... 


Age. 

Butter. 

Days. 

Lbs.  Milk 
to  make  1 
lb.  of  But¬ 
ter. 

Lbs.  Oz. 

18 

25 

13^ 

7 

15  33 

7 

25 

Vi 

7 

16  42 

5 

25 

sv 

7 

15.85 

8 

24 

914 

7 

16.85 

6 

23 

7*4 

7 

21.51 

6 

90 

5*4 

30 

5 

23 

5-34 

7 

17.50 

4 

22 

13*4 

7 

17.74 

7 

22 

1*4 

7 

18.28 

7 

91 

24| 

30 

5 

21 

13 

7 

18.36 

3 

21 

1034 

7 

17.94 

2 

21 

1034 

7 

13.23 

2 

80 

(i 

30 

4 

21 

5 

7 

14  31 

9 

21 

3 

7 

17 

9 

88 

e 

30 

9 

21 

94 

7 

19.69 

4 

20 

11 

7 

14  70 

6 

20 

4*4 

7 

20.26 

4 

20 

4 14 

7 

17.88 

8 

20 

7 

14.59 

5 

20 

— 

7 

As  great  a  showing  as  this  is  for  this  de¬ 
servedly  popular  breed  of  cattle  it  is  not  to  be 
compared,  in  our  opinion,  with  the  wonderful 
average  records  made  by  a  large  number  of 
animals  in  the  Lakeside  Herd.  Thirty-seven 
cows  and  heifeis  have  made  milk  records  that 
average  17,064  pounds  three  ounces  in  a  year. 
Twenty-five  cows  and  heifers  average  18,034 
pounds  nine  ounces  in  a  year.  Niue  cows 
and  heifers  average  20,231  pounds  eight 
ounces  in  a  year.  Still  more  remarkable  are 
the  butter  averages: 


100  cows  and  heifers  average 
52 

40  14  “  “  “ 

81  «  “  ‘  “ 

22  “  “  “  “ 

15  . .  “ 


lbs.  ozs. 

18  in  a  week 

20  10  8-13  •• 

21  1  7  20  •* 

22  27  31  “ 

23  119-22  “ 

24  1  1-15  “ 


These  results  have,  of  course,  been  obtained 
by  systematic  and  judicious  breeding,  care 
and  feed.  Year  by  year,  by  careful  selection, 
by  breeding  for  what  we  wished  to  obtain, 
profiting  by  previous  mistakes,  we  have 
brought  the  herd  to  its  present  standard. 
Others  with  the  same  material,  by  the  same 
means,  can  achieve  like  results.  In  the  first 
place  our  cows  have  the  best  of  care.  They 
are  warmly  housed  in  the  winter,  kept  clean, 
fed  and  milked  regularly,  and  have  plenty  of 
exercise.  They  are  let  out  in  the  yard  each 
day  for  an  hour  or  two  for  water  and  exer¬ 
cise.  By  means  of  steam  pipes  running  into 
the  tubs  where  they  drink  the  chill  is  taken 
from  the  water.  They  are  fed  three  times  a 
day  at  just  the  same  times  each  day.  Their 
rations  consist,  in  winter,  of  from  10 
to  15  pounds,  according  to  age  and  con¬ 
dition,  of  grain  feed  per  day,  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  bran  and  ground  oats  (which 
mixture  weighs  24  pounds  to  the  bushel)  from 
eight  to  12  quarts  of  corn  silage  twice  each 
day  and  what  clover  and  Timothy  hay  they 
will  eat.  When  they  are  first  putin  the  stables 
in  the  fall,  before  the  silos  are  opened,  they 
are  fed  from  four  to  eight  quarts  of  carrots 
per  day  instead  of  silage.  The  grain  is 
scattered  over  the  silage  at  morniDg  and 
night  feeding  and  at  noon  is  fed  dry.  As 
soon  as  soiling  crops  are  ready  to  feed  in  the 
spring  before  the  cows  are  turned  to  pasture, 
they  are  fed  green  rye  or  oats,  and  their  grain 
feed  is  reduced  as  circumstances  suggest.  As 
soon  as  turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  spring 
the  grain  ration  is  gradually  reduced,  until 
in  the  flush  of  feed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
herd  have  no  grain  feed  at  all.  The  pasture 
consists  of  clover  and  Timothy.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  when  the  feed  begins  to 
get  short,  we  feed  green  corn  and  sometimes, 
when  making  special  tests,  second-growth 
clover  green.  Our  aim  is  to  give  our  cows  as 
great  a  variety  as  possible  of  milk-producing 
food  that  is  not  injurious,  and  furnish  them 
with  a  succession  of  green  food  during  the  year. 


The  foregoing  is  a  synopsis  of  the  regular 
feed  of  the  herd.  In  a  few  special  tests  we 
have  increased  the  amount,  as  in  the  case  of 
Clothilde,  for  instance.  She  was  fed — as  was 
published  at  the  time  of  the  test — as  high  as 
18  pounds  of  the  grain  feed  mentioned  per 
day  and  what  silage  she  would  eat.  In  other 
respects  her  feed  was  regulated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  rest  of  the  herd.  When  making 
special  tests  for  butter  in  the  winter  season, 
the  grain  ration  is  changed  by  the  addition  of 
corn  meal,  making  it  consist  of  two  parts,  by 
weight,  of  bran,  one  of  ground  oats  and  two 
of  corn  meal.  Sometimes  we  add  to  this  a 
little  oil  meal,  feeding  about  one  pound  of  the 
latter  in  a  day’s  feed.  The  same  quantity  is 
fed  as  of  the  other  mixture  mentioned,  the 
amount  depending,  as  before,  upon  circum¬ 
stances  and  condition.  Many  of  our  best 
butter  records,  however,  have  been  made  on 
grass  alone  in  the  flush  of  feed. 

While  the  treatment,  care  and  feed  play  an 
important  part  in  making  these  records,  no 
such  results  coqld  have  been  obtained  except 
with  animals  of  certain  strains  that  have  been 
bred  for  a  long  time  especially  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  and  butter.  All  are  necessary 
for  success,  but  pedigree,  based  upon  actual 
performance  of  ancestry,  is  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance.  We  started  with  the  best  foundation 
we  could  obtain  and  have  lost  no  opportunity 
to  improve  our  herd  by  breeding  or  introduc¬ 
ing  valuable  blood. 

As  an  illustration  and  proof  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  pedigree,  take  the  Netherland  Fami¬ 
ly.  Netherland  Queen  was  the  first  animal  of 
this  strain  that  we  imported,  and  when  she 
surprised  us  by  making  20  pounds  of  butter  in 
a  week,  we  naturally  concluded  that  here  was 
a  representative  of  a  family  that  would  be 
very  valuable  for  the  foundation  of  a  butter 
strain  of  Holstein  Friesians,  which  would 
revolutionize  the  general  idea  in  regard  to  this 
breed  as  butter  producers.  We  at  once  se¬ 
cured  all  the  members  of  this  family  we  could 
find  in  Holland.  We  have  since  bred  this  fam¬ 
ily  with  special  reference  to  butter  production 
with  the  idea  of  building  up  a  butter  family 
unequaled  in  any  breed.  We  soon  found  that 
as  a  family  they  had  remarkable  constitu¬ 
tions  as  well  as  the  power,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  of  transmitting  their  particular  qual¬ 
ities  to  their  offspring.  No  better  material 
could  have  been  found  from  which  to  build  up 
such  a  family.  Let  results  show  what  has 
been  accomplished.  Twenty  one  Netherland 
cows,  including  one  two-year-old  and  five 
three-year-olds,  have  averaged  19  pounds  15 
ounces  of  butter  in  a  week.  Sixteen  Nether¬ 
land  cows,  including  One  two-year-old  and 
one  three-year-old,  averaged  20  pounds  1  3  16 
ounce  of  butter  in  a  week,  18.82  pounds  of 
milk  being  the  average  amount  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter. 

At  the  head  of  this  family  stands  the  bull 
Netherland  Prince,  four  of  whose  get — two 
two-year-olds  and  two  three-year-olds— have 
averaged  20j^  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week, 
15.83  pounds  of  milk  being  the  average 
amount  required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter. 
Nine  of  his  get— three  three-year-olds  and  six 
two-year-olds— have  averaged  16  pounds 
ounce  in  a  week.  A  glance  at  the  records  of 
this  bull’s  ancestry  will  show  where  he  gets 
qualities  so  strongly  reproduced  in  his  off¬ 
spring.  His  dam,  Lady  Netherland,  two  of 
her  daughters,  and  seven  grand-daughters, 
two  twTo  years  old,  three  three  years  old,  and 
two  four  years  old,  averaged  for  the  ten  head 
18  pounds  15  6-10  ounces  of  nutter  in  a  week 
Netherland  Prince’s  grand-dam,  Gert  Ulet 
2d,  is  grand-dam  of  two  cows  with  butter  re¬ 
cords  averaging  20  pounds  15  ounces  in  a 
week.  His  great  grand-dam,  Gert  Ulet,  is 
grand-dam  of  two  cows  with  butter  records 
averaging  20  pounds  1  ounce  in  a  week.  His 
sire,  Scbemel,  sired  three  cows  which,  at  an 
average  age  of  3  1-3  years,  averaged  16  pounds 
11  ounces  in  a  week.  His  grand-sire  is  sire  of 
four  cows  whose  butter  records  average  20 
pounds  4}4  ounces  in  a  week.  Ten  cows  con 
taining  63  7-10  per  cent,  of  the  same  blood  as 
Netherlaud  Prince,  including  one  two-year 
old  and  four  three-year-olds,  averaged  20 
pounds  3  6-10  ounces  in  a  week.  These  facts 
are  appreciated  by  breeders,  and  to-day  there 
are  but  few  prominent  herds  of  Holstein- Frie¬ 
sians  in  America  that  are  not  headed  by 
Netherland  bulls.  Surely  pedigree  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  selecting  a  foundation  herd 
SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB. 


PITHY  POULTRY  PARAGRAPHS. 


Poultry  Marking.— A  correspondent  of 
the  Rural  in  the  issue  of  January  21  com¬ 
plains  that  the  holes  punched  in  the  webs  of 
the  feet  do  not  last,  and  he  brands  this  method 
of  marking  poultry  as  a  humbug.  If  one 
punches  the  feet  of  young,  growing  stock, 


the  punched  places  will  grow  up;  but  for 
practical  purposes  punching  the  webs  of  the 
feet  is  the  way  most  fanciers  mark  their  birds, 
and  it  answers  the  purpose  better  than  any  I 
know  of.  When  the  webs  of  chickens  that 
are  full  grown,  or  nearly  so,  are  punched 
through  the  places  will  remain  visible  long 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes;  and  in 
case  of  full-grown  fowls,  they  will  remain 
much  longer.  Even  when  some  grow  up  in 
time,  the  scar  can  be  seen  as  long  as  it  is 
necessary,  while  in  some  the  ‘‘hole  lasts  as 
long  as  the  foot.”  I  know  many  breeders  who 
use  even  the  small  punch;  but  some  use  a 
large  one  that  leaves  too  decided  a  mark.  Few 
breeders,  however,  use  this.  There  are  metal 
markers,  worn  on  the  bird’s  legs;  «but  the 
small  punch  generally  answers  if  the  chicks 
are  not  marked  too  young.  I  have  used  one 
for  years,  and  it  answers  my  purpose  well. 

I  have  a  mark  for  every  bird  that  I  import. 

Houses  in  Earth.— For  many  years  it  was 
believed  and  many  still  believe  that  houses 
built  in  a  hill-side,  or  sunk  below  the  level  of 
the  ground  are  better  than  those  on  a  level 
with  the  earth.  The  advantage  claimed  for 
them  is  greater  warmth  to  prevent  the 
combs  from  freezing,  and  this  they  will  give; 
the  disadvantage  is  that  during  thaws  or 
long- continued  rains  the  moisture  will  strike 
through  the  earth  of  the  sides  or  floor  and 
make  the  house  quite  damp,  which  causes 
sickness.  Nothing  can  prevent  this  entirely 
unless  the  floors  and  sides  as  high  as  the  earth 
comes  up,  are  tightly  cemented,  and  then 
great  care  must  betaken  to  air  the  house.  I 
have  built  one  house  in  a  hill-side,  several 
partly  and  others  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
while  some  were  filled  in  six  inches  above  the 
level, and  I  have  watched  the  health  of  fowls  in 
them  for  many  years.  I  have  found  very  de¬ 
cidedly  favorable  results  with  houses  above 
the  level,  and  shall  never  build  differently 
again  ;  for  in  all  other  cases  more  or  less 
damp  will  find  its  way  up  through  the  floor. 
Even  if  boarded  the  floors  of  the  houses  are 
not  healthy ;  but  with  dry  earth  above  the 
level,  when  melting  snows  and  drenching  rains 
make  all  other  buildings  damp,  those  having 
floors  above  the  level,  keep  quite  dry  and  the 
fowls  in  them  remain  in  better  condition, 
laying  on  while  those  in  damp  houses  get 
mopish.  I  find  many  breeders  of  the  same 
opinion.  Dryness  outweighs  warmth  for 
comfort  and  profit.  All  houses  on  or  below 
the  level  will  get  damp  ;  discard  them. 

In  severe  cold  nights  the  cocks  with  large 
single  combs  can  be  put  in  an  inside  small 
coop  in  the  same  houses,  but  if  the  building  is 
built  tight,  and  warm  this  is  seldom  neces¬ 
sary.  _ H‘  H" 

A  BIG  DIFFERENCE  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION. 


putting  in  the  pump  and  pipes.  My  advice 
would  be  to  use  not  less  than  1 )4  inch  pipe, 
and  galvanized  rather  than  the  common  gas- 
pipe.  Pipe  V/i  inch  in  diameter  would  answer, 
but  the  friction  would  be  greater,  and  the 

.  . .  L 
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Last  winter  from  five  dozen  hens  I  got  an 
average  of  three  dozen  eggs  per  day.  This 
winter  from  six  dozen  hens  we  got  an  average 
of  three  eggs  per  day.  The  feed  has  been  as 
follows:  Last  winter,  mixed  feed  of  potatoes 
and  middlings  in  the  morning;  wheat  at  night, 
and  all  the  milk  that  they  wanted  during  the 
day.  The  chickens  were  poor  all  winter.  Feed 
for  this  winter:  Mixed  feed  of  squashes  and 
middlings  in  the  morning,  corn  at  night,  no 
milk.  Chickens  very  fat  this  winter.  Is  it 
the  corn  that  makes  that  difference?  J.  u. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  should  say  that  you  had  con¬ 
ducted  a  feeding  experiment  of  considerable 
value.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get  hens 
to  lay  well  on  an  exclusive  grain  ration  of 
corn.  We  are  as  certain  as  we  can  be  that 
wheat  and  milk  are  good  egg- producing  foods, 
and  that  a  fat  hen  is  a  lazy  hen.  Next  winter 
the  Rural  hopes  to  begin  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  feeding  fowls  for  egg  production 
to  determine  thf  most  profitable  grain  ration. 


PUMPING  WATER  LONG  DISTANCES. 


T.  B.  TERRY. 


Fig.  63. 

pump,  of  course,  would  not  run  so  easily. 
One  and  a  half  inch  pipe  will  draw  water 
readily  for  100,  or  even  150  feet.  For  any 
longer  distance  a  larger  pipe  would  be  advis¬ 
able. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  there  should 
be  a  strainer  (one  usually  comes  with  pump 
now),  d ,  and  at  the  upper  end,  cj,  one  may  use 
a  T  in  connecting  with  pump,  e,  instead  of  an 
elbow,  fastening  up  the  outer  end  with  a  plug. 

I  hardly  think  the  owner  will  need  to  make 
use  of  this,  at  least  I  have  not  needed  to  with 
my  pump;  but  if  he  does  it  will  be  there. 

With  the  ordinary  pump  the  column  of 
water  in  the  pipe  stops  while  the  plunger  is 
going  down,  and  is  started  again  when  it  goes 
up.  It  takes  time  to  start  it,  more  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  length  of  the  pipe.  If  the  water 
does  not  follow  the  plunger  readily,  one  can 
fix  it  by  screwing  an  elbow  on  the  end,</,  leav¬ 
ing  the  outer  end  turned  upwards.  Into  this 
screw  three  or  four  feet  of  gas  pipe,  with  a 
plug  in  the  upper  end.  Then  you  have  an  air 
chamber,  costing  but  a  few  cents,  into  which 
the  water  can  flow  while  the  plunger  is  on  the 
down  stroke,  and  the  pump  will  run  quite 
steadily. 

The  pump  should,  of  course,  be  down  l  elow 
the  frost;  then  at/,  just  above  it, there  should 
be  a  small  hole  to  let  the  water  out  of  the  pipe 
above,  when  the  pump  is  not  in  use.  If  the 
soil  is  gravelly  the  waste  water  will  sink 
away  from  the  little  well.  If  it  is  clayey  a 
drain  must  be  put  in.  If  there  was  no  other 
outlet  handy,  I  would  put  a  tile  drain  right  in 
the  ditch,  by  the  side  of  the  pipe,  and  take  the 
water  back  to  the  well.  This  could  be  easily 
done  so  as  to  work  all  right. 

In  laying  such  long  pipes  to  draw  water,  of 
course  success  will  depend  on  their  being  per¬ 
fectly  tight;  so  one  should  not  fill  the  ditch 
for  some  days  uutil  he  knows  the  pipe  coup¬ 
lings  are  all  right.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  valve  in  the  pump  tight ;  it  leaks  and 
lets  in  some  air,  and  away  goes  the  water  out 
of  the  pipe  down  into  the  well.  Now,  with  a 
long  pipe  it  will  take  all  the  longer  to  start 
the  pump  again  if  the  water  runs  out.  If  one 
wants  to  prevent  this  bother,  he  should  get  a 
foot-valve  or  a  perpendicular  Gheck-valve 
when  he  buys  the  pipe,  and  put  it  just  above 
the  strainer.  The  foot  valves  usually  have  a 
strainer  attached,  so  no  other  will  be  needed. 
This  valve  will  make  the  water  draw  a  trifle 
harder,  but  it  will  seldom  let  it  out  of  the 
pipe. 

A  plank  cover  is  needed  on  the  little  well  to 
fasten  the  pump  to.  I  used  two  wide  planks, 
putting  one  on  each  side  of  the  pipe  and  cut¬ 
ting  out  so  they  would  come  together.  Then 
the  pump  was  screwed  to  the  planks,  which 
holds  them  together,  and  by  taking  out  four 
screws  we  can  remove  the  planks  at  any  time 
and  get  into  the  well  without  taking  up  the 
pump.  Should  the  ground  not  be  level,  or 
nearly  so,  between  the  barn  and  well,  one  will 
have  to  do  a  little  differently;  but  the  same 
general  plan  will  serve. 

I  am  drawing  water  120  feet  at  my  barn, 
with  fair  success,  although  in  two  respects  I 
failed,  from  lack  of  knowledge,  to  get  every 
thing  just  right.  My  readers,  get  the  benefit 
of  my  failures. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 


One  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural  has  a  well 
16  feet  deep,  about  50  feet  from  his  barn,  and 
there  are  usually  not  less  than  six  feet  of 
water  in  it.  He  wants  to  put  a  pump  in  the 
barn  and  draw  water  from  this  well  for  about 
20  head  of  stock,  and  writes  to  the  Rural  to 
learn  just  how  to  do  it.  Supposing  the 
ground  to  be  level  between  the  well  and  the 
barn,  I  would  dig  a  little  well  in  the  barn, 
where  the  water  was  wanted,  about  two  feet 
in  diameter  and  six  feet  deep.  This  may  be 
laid  up  with  stones  or  brick ;  or  second  quality 
sewer- pipe  will  make  the  nicest  job  and,  if 
they  can  be  got  at  as  low  a  price  as  they  cost 
here, the  cheapest.  In  the  accompanying  cut, 
Fig.  63,  b  shows  this  well:  a  is  the  well  where 
the  water  is,  and  h  the  line  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  From  the  little  well  dig  a  ditch 
to  the]  water  well,  having  about  two  feet  fall 
toward  the  latter.  Then  you  are  ready  for 


NA  UNPATENTED  PLANTER. 


The  construction  of  the  potato  planter  at¬ 
tachment  to  a  sulky  corn  plow  (double  shovel) 
shown  at  Figs.  60,  61  and  62,  is  very  simple. 
A  third  beam  is  put  in  as  shown  (Fig.  61). 
The  hind  shovels  are  changed  from  the  outside 
to  the  inside  of  the  beams;  the  front  ones  are 
taken  off  and  one  of  them  is  put  on  the  extra 
beam,  as  shown.  To  this  shovel  is  attached  a 
pipe  made  of  heavy  sheet  iron  front  and  sides 
and  wooden  back.  The  space  between  the 
seat  springs  is  fitted  with  a  board  with  a  hole 
in  it  (<x  in  Fig.  60).  From  this  hole  a  hose, 
made  of  an  old  rubber  boot  leg  pieced  out 
with  a  piece  of  grain  bag,  reaches  down  into 
the  pipe,  as  shown  (Fig.  60).  A  box  is  fitted 
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between  the  standards  of  the  corn  plow  to 
hold  the  seed  potatoes,  with  an  opening  at  the 
back,  so  that  the  pieces  will  feed  out  just  in 
front  of  the  hole  (a  Fig.  60;.  A  spring  (not 
shown  in  the  cut)  . 

is  fastened  to  the  4 
axle  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  rap  on 
the  spokes  of  one 
wheel  as  the  wheel 
revolves.  Then  the 
man  who  does  the 
dropping  pokes  a 
piece  down  the 
hole  at  every  rap 
of  the  spring.  The 
spokes  are  one  foot 
apart,  and  for  a 
longer  distance 
wire  nails  are 
driven  into  the 
hub  for  the  spring 
to  strike  on  Of 
course,  the  team 

must  walk  slowly  and  steadily,  and  by  driv¬ 
ing  one  wheel  m  the  furrow  made  by  one  cov¬ 
ering  shovel  the  time  before,  the  rows  will  be 
about  three  feet  apart.  One  has  to  carry  a 
lot  of  seed  in  front  (as  shown  in  Fig.  (50)  so  as 
to  have  enough  to  plant  a  “round”  half  a 
mile. 

I  have  used  this  “rig”  for  two  years,  and 
last  year  I  planted  for  two  neighbors  also.  It 
gives  good  satisfaction,  putting  the  seed  in 
the  moist  earth  without  drying  it  in  the  hot  sun 
and  wind— with  it  I  can  plant  three  or  four 


Fig.  61. 


acres  a  day.  In  sod  ground  we  use  a  rolling 
cutter  running  just  ahead  of  the  furrowing 
shovel  and  just  as  deep.  Fig.  62  shows  how 
I  fix  the  plow  when  I  get  through  planting,  so 
that  it  will  work  in  the  potato  field  without 
running  on  the  vines.  It  works  just  as  well 
in  corn  and  a  good  deal  better  in  narrow  rows. 

Dakota  Co. ,  Minn.  a.  c.  carpenter. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  or  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
askliiK  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.) 

CHRONIC  LAMINITIS  OR  FOUNDER. 

A.  It,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.— My  four- 
year-old  horse  was  taken  lame  in  the  left  hind 
leg  about  two  months  ago.  He  holds  that  leg 
up  and  when  he  travels  he  steps  on  the  toe  of 
that  foot.  That  leg  got  well  in  about  a  week 
and  the  other  hind  leg  got  lame.  He  stands 
all  humped  up  with  his  four  legs  almost  to¬ 
gether.  He  is  lame  one  day  iu  one  hind  leg; 
the  next  day  in  the  other.  His  urine  is  as 
white  as  milk,  and  he  urinates  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  He  does  not  flinch  when  handled 
on  the  back.  His  appetite  is  good.  I  am  giv¬ 
ing  him  sweet  spirits  of  niter  and  bran  mashes 
with  oil  cake  meal,  which  seems  to  help  him. 
What  is  the  matter  and  how  should  he  be 
treated? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

We  suspect  the  animal  has  been  foundered, 
resulting  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  feet. 
Apply  a  linseed  poultice  to  all  four  feet  for 
three  or  four  days  to  soften  the  horn  and  re¬ 
duce  the  tenderness.  Then  remove  the  poul¬ 
tice,  pare  down  the  sole  and  hoof- wall  if  over¬ 
grown  or  brittle,  and  blister  the  front  and 
sides  of  each  pastern  for  four  inches  above  the 
hoof  with  a  mild  fly  blister — powdfred  can- 
tharides,  three  drams;  lard  or  vaseline,  two 
ounces— clip  the  hair  short  and  rub  the  blis¬ 
ter  well  into  the  skin  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  When  the  blister  is  raised,  carefully 
wash  off  with  warm  water  and  castile  soap, 
and  keep  the  surface  soft  by  the  daily  appli¬ 
cation  of  pure  vaseline.  Tie  up  the  head  so 
that  the  animal  cannot  reach  the  blistered 
surface  with  the  mouth.  Repeat  the  blister 
in  three  weeks.  Keep  the  hoofs  well  an- 
nointed  with  hoof  ointment— equal  parts  tar 
and  vaseline — daily  to  prevent  the  drying  of 
the  sot'teued  horn.  The  animal  must  not  be 


worked  during  the  treatment.  Except  for 
two  or  three  days  following  the  application  of 
the  blister,  daily  walking  exercise  will  be  de¬ 
sirable,  however.  If  the  bran  mashes  and  oil¬ 
cake  meal  have  not  loosened  the  bowels,  give 
five  drams  of  aloes  to  move  them  and  then 
continue  the  mashes  and  oil  cake.  Give  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  powder  night 
and  morning  in  the  feed— powdered  gentian, 
niter  and  carbonate  of  potash:  mix. 

WOOD  ASHES,  ETC. 

A.  W.  II.  (address  mislaid). — 1.  What  is 
the  value  of  ashes  made  by  burning  wood  in 
the  furnace  of  a  steamboat.  Would  it  pay  to 
haul  them  five  miles  for  fertilizing  purposes? 
2.  What  is  the  value  of  bone  dust  as  a  fertil- 
izer?. Would  a  bone  mill  pay?  3  How  should 
bone  dust  be  sown?  Will  it  pay  to  grind  feed? 
What  is  a  good  grinder? 

Ans  — 1.  Their  value  depends  to  some  extent 
on  the  variety  of  wood  consumed ;  if  light  and 
soft  wood  the  ashes  are  apt  to  be  somewhat 
deficient  in  pota-h :  first,  because  these  woods 
furnish  but  little  potash  and,  second,  because 
the  intense  heat  is  apt  to  drive  off  a  part  of 
what  they  do  contain.  Hard  woods  make  less 
blaze  and  the  ashes,  dropping  to  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  more  readily  than  when  the 
blaze  is  strong  and  fierce,  escape  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  intense  heat  of  the  fire.  Their  value 
can  be  determined  only  by  analysis,  but  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  are  of  suffi¬ 
cient  value  to  haul  five  miles  and  spread  upon 
the  laud.  Ashes  are  never  benefited  by  being 
mixed  with  anything  else.  They  should  be 
kept  perfectly  dry  and  should  not  even  be  put 
in  a  building  with  a  ground  floor  until  they 
are  used.  Spread  them  directly  upon  grass 
land  at  any  time  of  the  year  that  may  be  most 
convenient.  2.  There  is  about  $35  worth  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  a  ton  of  bones  and  also  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  nitrogen  com¬ 
pounds.  A  bone  mill  without  doubt  would  be 
a  good  investment.  Address  Wilson  Bros., 
Easton,  Pa.  The  power  required  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  size  of  the  mill.  3.  The  wagon 
broadcast  seeder  will  be  just  the  thing  to  sow 
ground  bone  with  as  well  as  the  ashes  4. 


ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

I  am  unable  to  diagnose  the  disease  affect¬ 
ing  these  cattle.  It  may  be  due  to  the  water 
or  possibly  to  the  feed,  resulting  in  part  or 
wholly  from  the  change  of  locality  and  clim¬ 
ate.  Reports  of  a  somewhat  similar  disease 
have  come  from  Texas,  where  it  is  designated 
as  “creeps.”  The  symptoms  are  not  those  of 
the  contagious  pleuro  pneumonia.  I  can  only 
suggest  that  care  should  be  taken  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  stock,  and  that  only  such  as  are  in  at 
least  fairly  good  condition  should  be  accepted. 
They  will  be  less  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
change,  and  they  will  be  better  able  to  resist 
the  evil  effects  of  the  water  and  feed  if  there¬ 
in  lies  the  trouble. 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  FOR  ONIONS. 

E.  M.  A.,  Essex  Co  ,  Canada. — 1.  What 
quantity  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  should  be 
applied  to  onions?  2.  W  ill  it  destroy  or  im¬ 
pair  the  germinating  power  of  the  seed  if  so  wn 
in  the  drill?  3.  Should  the  whole  amount 
be  applied  to  the  crop  be  sown  at  once  with 
the  seed,  or  should  successive  applications  be 
made?  4.  Would  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  be 
advisable  on  marsh  land  which,  after  12  inches 
of  muck  were  burned  off,  makes  an  average 
crop  of  300  bushels  per  acre  for  several  years 
without  any  manure  whatever? 

ANSWERED  BY  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

1.  Use  500  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
and  300  pounds  of  some  commercial  fertilizer 
containing,  say,  10  percent  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  four  or  five  per  cent  of  potash.  The  nit¬ 
rate  will  cost  three  cents  per  pound  and  the 
fertilizer  1)4  cent  per  pound.  2.  If  the 
ground  is  moist,  nitrate  of  soda  is  so  rapidly 
diffused  through  the  moisture  in  the  soil  that 
it  will  not  injure  the  seed.  Superphosphate, 
if  made  from  burnt  bones  or  mineral  phos¬ 
phate,  will  not  injure  the  seed  and  can  safely 
be  drilled  in  with  the  seed.  3.  As  a  rule,  we 
find  it  better  to  sow  the  whole  at  once.  Per¬ 
haps  one  year  in  five  we  may  lose  a  little  nit¬ 
rate  by  leaching,  but  the  advantages  from 
early  sowing  are  more  than  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  risk.  4.  Yes.  Are  we  to 
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Without  doubt  it  will  pay  to  grind  feed  not 
crack  it.  The  Raymond  Bros.  ’  Chilled  Burred 
Grinder,  capacity  20  to  40  bushels  per  hour, 
with  six  to  eight  horse  power  is  a  good  one. 
Their  manufactory  is  at  213  to  221  S.  Canal 
St.,  Chicago.  The  Scientific  Grinding  Mill 
made  by  the  FoosM’f’g  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
is  also  a  good  one. 

AILING  CATTLE. 

D.  P.  R.,  Hermosa,  D.  T. — During  last  year 
I  shipped  400  cattle  to  this  place  from  Illinois 
and  Iowa — 50  cows  and  two  bulls  in  March, 
and  350  calves  and  yearlings  in  the  fall.  I 
have  had  the  most  awful  luck,  having  lost  35. 
Most  people  here  turn  their  cattle  on  the  range 
to  hustle  for  themselves— that  is,  to  pick  up 
their  own  living  in  summer  and  winter.  I 
have  the  finest  and  warmest  sheds  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory.  On  the  north  I  dug  out  a  bank  and 
built  a  stone  wall,  while  I  boarded  up  tightly  on 
the  south.  The  sheds  are  200  feet  long  and  32 
wide  inside,  and  the  buildings  are  so  divided 
that  weak  animals  can  be  fed  grain  without 
being  disturbed  by  strong  ones.  I  feed  corn- 
and-cob  meal,  and  have  fed  some  unground 
shelled  corn.  The  affected  animals  get  weak 
and  appear  deathly  sick.  As  many  as  100 
at  a  time  were  bleeding  at  the  nose  three  or 
four  weeks  ago.  Some  ccugh  and  some  swell 
at  the  ankles  and  become  lame.  The  joints 
don’t  work  readily.  I  have  fed  them  all  the 
hay  they  cau  eat  and  some  grain.  They 
were  poor  and  in  bad  condition  when  I  got 
them  here,  and,  of  course,  they  have  not  fat¬ 
tened  except  in  a  few  cases  where  grain  was 
fed.  Those  that  die  are  mostly  calves,  though 
a  few  yearlings  have  gone.  When  they  go  a 
short  distance  to  the  creek  for  water  some 
give  out  on  the  way  back.  These  are  hauled 
to  the  warmest  spot  and  well  fed,  but  they 
appear  to  prefer  death  to  life— and  always  get 
what  they  like  best.  What  is  the  matter?  Is 
it  pleuro-pneumonia? 


understand  that  all  the  muck  was  burned  off 
down  to  the  hard  soil  beneath;  and  is  it  a 
fact  that  you  get  a  good  onion  crop  every 
year  on  such  land  without  manure? 

TREATMENT  OF  CLAYEY  LAND  FOR  SEEDING  TO 
GRASS. 

W.  C.  V.  A.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.— What  is  the 
best  way  to  treat  clayey  land  which  was  sow¬ 
ed  to  oats  last  spring,  and  upon  which  the 
grpss  failed  to  grow?  Barn  Grass,  sorrel  and 
daisies  now  occupy  it. 

Ans.— Plow  early  this  spring  with  a  jointer 
plow,  harrow  and  fit  most  thoroughly  and 
sow  three  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  Roll  when 
the  oats  are  about  two  inches  high.  If  the 
land  is  inclined  to  be  dry,  sow,  before  rolling, 
200  pounds  of  equal  parts  of  land  plaster  and 
salt  per  acre.  Plow  under  the  oats  with  a 
jointer  or  chain  attached  to  the  plow,  when 
fully  headed  out.  Harrow  and  roll  until  the 
ground  is  firm  and  fine,  then  drill  16  to  20 
quarts  of  buckwheat  per  acre ;  at  the  same  time 
drill  with  the  seed  50  pounds  of  some  reliable 
commercial  fertilizer.  If  no  drill  is  available, 
sow  both  broadcast.  Plow  under  the  buck¬ 
wheat  when  in  full  bloom,  and  take  great  pains 
to  fine  and  solidify  the  ground.  Sow  or  drill 
one  and  one  half  bushel  of  wheat  or  one  bush¬ 
el  of  rye  per  acre  about  Sept.  5th  ;  but  before 
doing  so,  sow  broadcast  50  to  100  pounds  of 
fertilizers  as  above,  per  acre,  in  order  that 
the  grass  may  get  more  benefit  from  it  than 
the  wheat  or  rye.  Immediately  after  the  grain 
has  been  drilled  in  or  before  the  final  harrow¬ 
ing,  if  it  has  been  sowed  broadcast,  sow  six 
quarts  of  Timothy  seed  per  acre,  and  about  the 
last  of  March  sow  six  quarts  of  clover  seed. 
Repeat  the  dressing  of  plaster  and  salt  as  soon 
as  the  grain  is  harvested,  and  from  four  to  six 
weeks  afterwards  run  over  the  stubble  with 
the  mowing  machine  set  high ,  Keep  all  stock 
off  the  first  year  and  mow  early  the  following- 


SOWING  AND  FERTILIZING  MANGELS,  ETC. 

M.M.W.  (address mislaid). — 1.  Ho w, should 
superphosphate  be  applied  to  a  mangel  patch 
to  produce  the  best  results?  2.  Is  it  a  good 
plan  to  plant  mangels  on  the  same  land  year 
after  year  if  it  is  well  manured?  I  planted  them 
twice  on  the  same  patch  and  the  second  crop 
wasn’t  more  than  half  of  the  first. 

ANSWERED  BY  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Ans. — In  my  experience  superphosphate 
alone  does  little  good  on  mangel-wurzel.  Ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  is  the  best  of  all  fertilizers  for 
beets  and  mangels.  But  it  is  always  desirable 
to  use  superphosphates  in  connection  with  the 
nitrate.  I  drill  in  my  mangels  and  beets  with 
a  grain  drill,  sowing  three  rows  at  a  time  28 
inches  apart.  The  drill  has  a  fertilizer 
attachment  and  drills  150  or  200  pounds  of 
superphosphate  with  the  seed.  If  you  want  a 
a  large  crop  of  mangels,  sow  broadcast  400  or 
500  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  before  drilling 
in  the  seed.  I  have  had  very  favorable 
results  from  drilling  in  with  the  seed  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  half  nitrate  of  soda  and  half  super¬ 
phosphate-drilling  in  as  much  as  the  drill 
will  sow,  or  about  200  pounds  per  acre.  I 
should  use  more  if  the  drill  could  sow  more, 
but  it  cannot.  The  coulters  are  seven 
inches  apart  and  when  sowing  in  rows  two 
inches  apart  we  stop  up  three  holes  and  let 
one  sow.  In  other  words,  only  one-fourth  of 
the  drill  is  sowing,  so  that  if  the  drill  is  made 
to  sow  800  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  it  will 
only  sow  200  pounds  in  rows  28  inches  apart, 
and  the  amount  of  seed  you  wish  to  sow  can 
be  regulated  in  the  same  way.  For  instance, 
a  bushel  of  beet  or  mangel  seed  weighs  about 
22  pounds.  If  you  use  the  four-peck  wheel 
you  would  sow  a  peck  per  acre,  or  5%  pounds. 
Theoretically  this  is  more  seed  than  is  needed; 
practically  we  would  rather  sow  more  than 
less.  2.  Mangels  and  beets  are  “gross  feeders.” 
If  they  have  nitrogen  enough  they  take  up  a 
large  quantity  of  other  plant  food  provided  it 
is  present  in  available  condition  in  the  soil, 
and  produce  a  great  crop.  There  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  sowing  mangels  year  after  year  on  the 
same  land.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  con¬ 
venience  and  manure. 

PECANS,  ENGLISH  WALNUTS,  LOCUST,  ETC. 

W.  B.,  Wading  River,  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  1.— 
What  nut  trees  and  locusts  will  thrive  here? 
ANSWERED  BY  N.  HALLOCK,  QUEENS  CO.,  L.  I. 

The  pecan  with  me  is  perfectly  hardy.  I 
have  one  40  feetj  high  and  over  two  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  ground.  Never  a  bud  winter- 
killed.  Its  growth  is  its  only  success,  as  the 
nuts  never  ripen,  though  there  are  plenty  of 
them.  My  English  Walnut  has  so  far  stood 
the  winter  as  well  as  the  native  pignut.  Trees 
of  large  size  at  Glen  Head  and  Glen  Cove 
standing  much  exposed,  are  regular  bearers. 
In  planting  locusts  I  should  prefer  to  take 
pieces  of  roots  of  some  reliable  stock  than 
to  plant  seedlings.  Trees  giving  a  large 
supply  of  seed  I  always  look  on  with 
suspicion  as  being  of  the  dark  heart  or 
smooth  bark  variety.  The  kind  most  desirable 
has  a  deeply  cracked  or  corky  bark  when  of 
some  age,  a  yellow  wood,  and  it  is  a  shy 
seeder  and  always  grows  more  erect  than  the 
other  varieties.  I  have  had  much  experience 
in  planting  the  tree.  Set  in  a  wood  lot  recent¬ 
ly  cut  off,  10  to  15  feet  apart,  let  them  grow 
three  or  four  years,  then  go  through  and  cut 
off  all  sprouts  and  sets.  The  roots  will  then 
have  well  filled  the  ground  and  will  come  up 
all  over.  Let  them  grow  four  years  and  then 
cut  out  all  sprouts.  The  locusts  left  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  This  was  the  plan  adopted 
on  nearly  100  acres  here.  I  found  later  that 
a  root-cutting  a  foot  long  as  large  as  one’s 
finger  did  equally  well  or  better,  and  needed 
much  less  work.  Otherwise  the  treatment  is 
the  same.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  where 
locust  might  take  the  place  of  less  valued 
wood.  There  is  no  tree  that  comes  in  use 
sooner,  as  at  20  to  22  years -it  is  large  enough 
for  posts,  and  if  cut  then  another  crop  at 
once  starts,  which  can  be  cut  15  to  18  years 
later.  Very  large  timber  is  not  as  much 
sought  for  as  formerly,  since  so  much  iron  en¬ 
tered  in  ship-building.  For  posts  locust  has 
no  equal.  Last  spring  I  reset  a  fence,  built 
in  1836,  and  not  over  one  post  in  20  had  to  be 
replaced.  Is  there  any  other  wood  of  which 
one  can  say  as  much?  I  don’t  know  any. 
BROKEN  BONES. 

J.  W.  J.,  Campbellford ,  Ont.,  Can.— 1.  I 
have  seven  acres  which  I  intend  to  plant  to 
sweet  corn  for  evaporating.  I  also  have  ten 
tons  of  ground  bones  from  one-half  inch  down 
to  coarse  salt  in  size.  Would  it  be  extrava¬ 
gance  to  put  all  these  bones  on  that  quantity 
of  land,  as  I  also  intend  to  apply  50  bushels  of 
unleached  hard-wood  ashes  per  acre?  The 
land  was  sod  broken  up  last  year,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  good  crop  of  peas,  and  is  in  fair  con¬ 
dition  now.  2.  Would  it  not  pay  me  to  make 
a  part  of  these  bones  into  superphosphate, 
and  how  should  I  proceed  to  manufacture  it? 

3.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  the 'bones 
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on  the  snow  now,  as  they  can  be  more  evenly 
spread?  4.  If  kept  dry,  will  ground  bones 
retain  their  strength  for  a  year  or  two? 

Ans. — 1.  The  trouble  is  that  these  very 
coarse  bones  will  take  years  to  decompose. 
No,  the  application  will  not  be  extravagant, 
except  in  the  sense  that  you  deposit  in  a  bank 
that  will  pay  you  tardy  interest.  2.  We  do 
not  think  it  would.  If  you  intend  to  manu¬ 
facture  superphosphate  every  year ,  it  might 
pay  you  to  prepare  for  it.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
bad  stuff,  and  it  is  easy  to  gain  a  dearly- 
bought  experience.  3.  YeS,  it  would  be  a 
first-rate  plan  to  sow  the  bones  at  once  if  your 
land  is  level.  4.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  bones  so 
dry  that  they  will  not  heat  if  kept  together  in 
any  quantity. 

LUCERN  OR  ALFALFA. 

F.  S.,  Copake,  N.  F. — What  is  Lucern? 
What  is  its  feeding  value?  In  what  kind  of 
soil  does  it  thrive  best?  Is  it  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  South-Western  New  York?  Is  it 
hard  to  cure  it  for  winter  feed?  Will  it  cut 
an  average  of  six  tons  per  acre,  and  do  its 
roots  extend  down  20  feet,  as  lately  represent¬ 
ed  in  an  agricultural  paper?  What  is  its  fer¬ 
tilizing  value? 

Ans. — Lucern  is  known  by  several  names, 
as  Alfalfa,  Chilian  Clover,  Spanish  Trefoil, 
Purple  Medick.  It  is  botanically  known  as 
Medicago  sativa,  a  leguminous  plant  nearly 
allied  to  common  clover.  It  has  been  well 
known  for  thousands  of  years  in  older  coun¬ 
tries,  but  is  of  late  years  attracting  much  at¬ 
tention  in  America.  “It  is  a  child  of  the  sun,” 
says  Prof.  Beal,  now  our  first  authority  tin 
such  plants.  It  prefers  a  rich,  sandy  loam. 
It  does  not  usually  thrive  on  a  compact  clay 
subsoil.  While  young  it  is  somewhat  weak 
in  its  growth  and  a  poor  fighter.  It  requires 
at  least  two  years  to  become  well  rooted.  It 
should  be  sown  in  the  spring  without  any 
other  crop  on  well  prepared  land.  If  the  land 
is  to  be  plowed  every  three  or  four  years  don’t 
sow  Alfalfa.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  may  be 
relied  upon  to  produce  good  crops  for  many 
years  in  succession.  It  is  a  great  dry-weather 
plant,  and  its  roots  go  far  down,  but  just  how 
far  on  an  average  no  one  knows.  They  have 
been  found  to  extend  from  10  to  20  feet  below 
the  surface.  It  must  be  mown  just  as  it  be¬ 
gins  to  bloom  or  the  stems  will  become  woody 
and  of  far  less  value.  About  20  pounds,  of 
seed  are  required  to  the  acre.  It  is  cured 
precisely  the  same  as  clover,  though  requiring 
more  room  in  the  field  as  it  soon  spoils  if 
rained  upon.  We  hear  of  cases  where  the 
field  has  been  cut  three  times  averaging  two 
tons  to  the  cutting.  Such  yields  are  excep¬ 
tional,  and  we  doubt  if  they  will  ever  be  given 
in  New  York.  Its  feeding  value  is  thought  to 
be  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  Red  Clover, 
and  its  fertilizing  value  is  probably  as  great. 

SLOBBERS. —SALIVATION  IN  HORSES. 

J.  H.  B.,  Cooperstown,  Pa. — What  is  the 
matter  with  my  horses?  One  nine  years  old 
commenced  to  slobber  last  fall  in  October. 
He  has  kept  it  up  ever  since.  He  has  very 
bad  breath;  his  hair  turns  the  wrong  way;  he 
looks  stupid,  but  drives  free  and  eats  well.  I 
gave  him  linseed  oil  until  he  was  quite  loose, 
washed  his  mouth  with  borax  water,  and  now 
a  seven-year-old  is  slobbering.  What  shall  I 
do  for  them  ? 

Ans. — Carefully  examine  the  teeth  to  see 
that  none  are  decayed  or  overgrown.  As 
treatment,  frequently  wash  the  mouth  with 
cold  water  and  vinegar.  Night  and  morning 
give  one  dram  each  iodide  ot  potash  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  and  one  half  ounce  pow¬ 
dered  gentian.  Rub  iodine  ointment  on  the 
salivary  glands  beneath  the  ears  and  between 
the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  Feed  only 
good  hay,  oats,  and  wheat-bran,  with  one- 
half  pint  ground  flaxseed  or  flaxseed-meal  two 
or  three  times  daily.  Closely  examine  the 
hay  for  any  weeds,  which  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  trouble. 

slaughter-house  refuse. 

B.,  Fredericksburg ,  Va. — I  can  secure  a 
lot  of  slaughter-house  refuse,  composed  mam- 
y  of  the  entrails  of  cattle,  which  has  been 
standing  some  time  in  bulk.  Is  it  suitable  for 
market  gardening  and  how  should  it  be  man¬ 
ipulated? 

Ans. — Slaughter-house  refuse  is  a  very  val¬ 
uable  fertilizer  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  nitrogen  in  the  animal  matter.  Much  of 
its  value  depends  upon  the  manner  of  using  it. 
It  is  best  to  compost  it  with  enough  earth, 
yard  manure  or  swamp  muck  and  plaster  un¬ 
til  it  can  be  spread  easily.  Or  it  may  be 
spread  at  once  upon  the  land  and  turned  un¬ 
der  when  it  will  soon  mingle  with  the  soil  and 
make  a  natural  compost.  It  is  useful  in  any 
kind  of  market  garden  crops,  but  especially 
for  cabbage  and  onions. 

the  acme  harrow. 

L.  L .,  Oallaten,  Dak. — What  are  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Acme  Harrow  over  others  on 
prairie  soil,  which  is  loose  in  texture  and 
nearly  free  from  stones? 

Ans.— We  cannot  say  how  it  would  act  on 


sod,  never  having  tried  it  except  upon  fallow 
land  or  after  plowing.  Now,  we  do  not  know 
of  any  other  harrow  of  its  weight  and  draft 
that  performs  more  thorough  work  in  break¬ 
ing  up  lumps  and  pulverizing  the  soil.  The 
firm  sends  these  harrows  to  responsible  farm¬ 
ers  on  trial,  as  we  understand  it,  so  that  one 
need  not  purchase  unless  it  proves  entirely 
satisfactory — a  sure  guarantee  of  the  faith 
and  integrity  of  the  firm  which  sells  this 
valuable  implement. 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

0.  C.  K.,  New  Lebanon ,  Pa. — Has  anybody 
raised  Bermuda  Grass  in  New  York  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania?  What  are  its  good  and  bad  quali¬ 
ties? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  raised  it  both  from 
true  seeds  and  from  cuttings  or  sods.  It  is 
not  hardy  so  far  north,  even  with  protection. 
We  carried  over  a  small  plot  one  winter  with 
protection.  The  next  winter  killed  it  entire¬ 
ly.  It  is  a  highly  nutritious  grass,  and  the 
sole  objection  to  it  in  the  South  is  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  getting  rid  of  it  when  once  a  strong 
foothold  is  obtained. 

“esparsette.” 

O.  B.  W.,  Washington  Bar ,  M.  T. — Does 
the  Rural  know  anything  as  to  the  value  of 
Esparsette — a  kind  of  clover — a  circular  con¬ 
cerning  which  1  have  just  received? 

Ans.— Our  friend  is  referred  to  what  has 
already  been  said  of  this  in  our  columns.  Its 
name  is  Sainfoin  (Onobrychis  sativa).  It  is 
valued  in  many  parts  of  Europe  as  a  forage 
plant  for  lime  soils.  It  has  been  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  we  hear  of  no  favorable  reports. 


Miscellaneous. 


S.  H.,  Rock  Hall,  Md.—l.  Can'you  inform 
me  what  are  the  best  manner  and  time  to  bag 
grapes;  the  kind  of  bags  used,  etc?  2.  At 
what  time  should  I  gather  the  Strawberry  To¬ 
mato  or  Winter  Cherry?  3.  What  varieties 
of  sugar  corn  can  be  planted  at  the  same  time, 
so  as  to  insure  a  succession  for  table  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  season?  4.  What  variety  of  potato 
would  you  recommend  for  general  crop? 

Ans.— 1.  Use  Manilla  bags.  Any  paper  that 
will  not  hold  a  pin  firmly  will  not  answer. 
The  sides  of  the  bags  are  slit  down  and  a  slit 
is  made  in  the  middle,  front  and  back,  to 
make  a  place  for  the  stem  of  the  grape.  Then 
the  front  is  rolled  over  the  cane  away  from 
you,  the  back  brought  over  towards  you  and 
pinned  at  each  side.  It  is  well  to  cut  the  low¬ 
est  corner  of  the  bag  off  so  as  to  make  a  hole 
for  water  to  pass  out.  Bunches  may  be  bag¬ 
ged  at  any  time  before  they  color.  To  get  the 
full  advantage  of  bags,  the  bunches  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  bagged  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  well 
formed.  2.  The  Yellow  Alkekenge  begins  to 
ripen  before  frost,  or  in  late  August,  The 
fruit  within  the  bladder  is  golden  yellow  when 
ripe.  The  plants  need  a  warm  situation,  and 
prefer  a  sandy  soil.  3.  Northern  Pedigree, 
Cory,  Moore’s  Concord,  Squantum,  Triumph, 
Stowell’s  Evergreen,  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  4.  See 
editorial,  page  132. 

E.  C.  S.,  Cornwell,  S.  C.—  Intending  to  kill 
a  sow,  I  weaned  her  pigs  all  at  once,  and  fed 
her  moderately  for  three  weeks.  Then  I  be¬ 
gan  to  increase  her  ration,  feeding  corn  on 
the  cob  at  night  and  corn-meal  and  peas  in 
the  mornings  and  at  noon.  She  became  sick 
and  died  in  three  days.  She  didn’t  eat  the 
corn  given  her  at  night  or  in  the  morning ; 
would  not  get  up  but  lay  on  her  side  breathing 
as  if  she  had  fever.  At  noon  she  ate  a  little 
meal,  and  continued  to  eat  a  little  the  next 
day.  On  the  third  day  she  was  found  rapid¬ 
ly  scraping  the  ground  with  her  fore-feet  and 
rooting.  She  would  lie  down,  then  get  up 
and  root,  scrape,  pick  up  a  stick  and  shake  it 
furiously.  When  last  seen  before  her  death 
she  was  standing  in  her  pen  panting  very  hard. 
There  was  no  foaming  at  the  mouth  or  dis^ 
charge.  Was  it  a  case  of,  hydrophobia?  A 
mad  dog  was  killed  in  the  yard  13  months 
previously;  but  if  the  sow  was  bitten  I  didn’t 
know  it.  If  she  had  hydrophobia,  will  the 
pigs  be  affected? 

Ans. — The  sow  evidently  did  not  die  of 
hydrophobia,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  the 
pigs  will  have  the  disease.  The  sow  was  in 
distress,  but  whether  from  the  too  sudden  re 
moval  of  her  pigs  or  some  bowel  trouble  we 
are  unable  to  say  from  your  description.  The 
history  of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  suspect 
the  former  cause. 

J.  S.,  Caledonia ,  N.  Y.— 1.  Which  is  the 
best  asparagus — Palmetto,  Barrs,  or  Colossal? 

2.  Is  nitrate  of  soda  as  good  a  fertilizer  as 
guano.  Where  can  I  get  it  and  at  what  price? 

3.  What  is  the  best  way  to  pack  celery  plants 
for  shipping?  4.  Where  can  I  get  the  kind  of 
potash  used  by  woolen  factories  for  scouring 
wool,  and  at  what  price.  I  want  it  for  a  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Ans. — 1.  Our  experience  is  that  there  is  no 
material  difference  in  asparagus;  culture  and 
soil  cause  all  supposed  differences.  2.  No  and 


yes.  Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  serviceable 
when  the  land  is  well  supplied  with  potash 
and  phosphate.  But  if  also  well  supplied  with 
nitrogen,  the  nitrate  of  soda  will  not  pay. 
The  guano  is  a  complete  though  not  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  fertilizer,  and  should  serve  to  help  all 
crops  in  any  land  that  needs  food.  You  can 
get  the  nitrate  of  soda  of  any  leading  ferti¬ 
lizer  firm.  See  advertising  columns.  The 
price  is  about  $55  to  $60  per  ton.  3.  Old 
shoe  boxes  are  generally  used.  They  are 
about  the  right  shape  and  can  be  purchased 
at  almost  any  country  store.  4.  We  do  not 
know. 

A.  McM.,  Darlington,  Pa. — Over  a  year 
ago  my  five-year-old  mare  got  lame  in  one  of 
her  fore-feet.  I  could  find  no  cause,  but  I 
worked  her  very  little  during  winter,  and  in 
spring  she  got  better  and  showed  very  little 
lameness  in  summer.  Last  fall  she  got  worse, 
and  is  now  stiff  in  both  fore-feet  and  shoulders. 
The  cords  on  the  back  of  her  legs  are  hard 
and  contracted.  What  shall  I  do  for  her? 

2.  While  standing  in  her  stall  she  swings  her 
head  about  and  strikes  her  nose  on  the  feed- 
box.  Does  this  indicate  some  ailment?  She 
is  with  foal. 

Ans. — 1.  You  should  have  described  the 
lameness  more  fully.  Does  the  lameness  im¬ 
prove  or  become  worse  with  moderate  exer¬ 
cise?  Is  the  toe  dragged?  In  standing  are 
both  fore-feet  on  the  same  line,  or  is  one  ad¬ 
vanced  several  inches  in  front  of  the  other  ? 
Can  the  mare  readily  step  over  a  bar  12  or  15 
inches  high?  Carefully  describe  position 
when  standing,  action  when  traveling,  and 
any  other  points  you  may  notice.  2.  It  may 
be  a  habit  or  some  brain  disorder,  the  result 
of  a  previous  injury,  or  some  exciting  disease. 
Give  one  tablespoonful  of  the  following  pow¬ 
der  night  and  morning  in  the  feed:  Sulphate 
of  soda,  niter,  powdered  gentian  and  ginger, 
each  one-half  pound ;  mix. 

E.  A.  B.,  Talldega,  Ala. — 1.  I  have  a  horse 
that  is  very  weak  in  his  loins,  having  been 
growing  worse  for  several  months.  He  has 
fallen  away  in  flesh  and  has  no  appetite.  He 
gets  up  with  difficulty  after  lying  down  and 
is  very  lame  in  one  leg,  holding  it  off  the 
ground  if  handled  much.  His  shoes  were 
taken  off  and  on  examining  his  feet  1  found 
the  frog  had  shrunken  away  very  much  and 
had  a  foul  smell.  How  should  he  be 
treated?  2.  Is  Law’s  Farmer’s  Veterinary 
Adviser  the  best  veterinary  book  for  general 
use? 

Ans.— 1.  Give  one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil 
every  other  evening  until  the  bowels  become 
quite  loose.  Apply  a  mustard  poultice  or  am¬ 
monia  and  oil  liniment  to  the  loins,  rubbing 
well  into  the  hair,  and  cover  with  a  blanket 
for  a  few  hours.  Repeat  daily  until  the  skin 
becomes  thickened  and  the  hair  erect,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  surface  has  been  mildly  blistered. 
When  the  effect  of  this  blister  has  passed  off 
repeat  the  application  if  necessary.  For  the 
feet,  see  treatment  of  thrush  and  contracted 
feet  in  back  numbers  of  the  Rural.  2.  Yes. 

J.  H.  E.,  Webster,  Mass.—  1.  I  have  a 
hedge  of  about  50  12-year-old  arbor-vitaes 
which,  never  having  been  pruned,  are  of  un¬ 
equal  spread  and  hight.  Should  they  be  cut 
back  to  the  hight  of  the  shortest?  2.  My 
wood  lot  consists  principally  of  young  chest¬ 
nuts,  maples  and  oaks.  Some  grow  in  clumps 
of  from  two  to  four  trees,  and  there  is  a  vig¬ 
orous  growth  of  underbrush.  I  have  begun 
to  clean  off  this  and  thin  out  the  clumps  to  one 
or  two  trees.  The  work  certainly  improves 
the  appearance  of  the  lot  and  is  a  safeguard 
against  fires;  but  the  neighbors  say  it  is  un¬ 
wise  to  act  in  this  way,  and  that  I  shall  live  to 
see  the  folly  of  it.  What  does  the  Rural  say? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes,  that  is  precisely  the  thing  to 
do — the  only  thing  to  do  in  our  opinion.  Do 
not  cut  off  the  tops  flat,  but  conically.  Cut 
them  back  just  as  soon  as  there  is  no  longer 
danger  of  severe  frosts.  2.  We  can  not  see 
any  objection  to  your  course  and  would  be 
pleased  to  learn  what  objections  are  made. 

C.  S.,  Plover,  Wis.—  In  a  late  Rural  it  was 
said  that  it  isn’t  advisable  to  manure  potato 
ground  in  the  spring.  I  couldn’t  manure 
mine  in  the  fall;  but  I  have  now  two  piles  of 
last  season’s  cow  and  horse  dung  in  separate 
places.  On  the  top  of  these  this  winter’s 
manure  is  spread.  Will  it  not  be  best  to  put 
the  new  manure  on  corn  ground,  and  the  old 
on  that  for  potatoes,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
put  new  on  the  latter— soil  quite  sandy? 

Ans.— Potatoes  need  a  soluble  manure  or 
fertilizer.  The  old  manure  will  serve  you  far 
better  than  the  new,  and  the  latter  might  bet¬ 
ter  be  used  on  the  corn  we  believe.  If  you 
would  supplement  the  manure  for  the  pota¬ 
toes  with  potato  fertilizer,  we  think  you 
would  be  well  paid.  Try  a  portion  at  any  rate 
with  the  fertilizer  supplement  and  see  if  we 
are  right. 

H.  J.  H.,  Hickory,  Md.—l  have  an  Alderney 
bull  that  has  a  lump  on  his  under  jaw.  I 
have  applied  a  blister  of  Spanish  flies,  with  no 


success.  What  must  I  do  to  cure  it?  Give 
symptoms  of  distemper  in  horses,  and  what  to 
do  to  cure  the  ailment. 

Ans. — 1.  You  must  be  more  definite  in 
your  description.  Is  the  lump  hard  or  soft. 

Is  it  attached  to  the  skin  only,  to  the  muscles 
beneath,  or  immovably  attached  to  the  jaw¬ 
bone?  Did  it  appear  suddenly,  or  develop 
slowly?  “Distemper”  is  an  indefinite  general 
name  commonly  applied  to  several  diseases — 
mostly  of  the  respiratory  organs.  We  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  tell  which  disease  you  wish  de¬ 
scribed.  Give  us  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
you  have  in  view,  and  we  can  then  give  you 
the  proper  name  for  that  particular  disease, 
and  prescribe  the  treatment. 

Subscriber  (address  mislaid). — What  is  the 
best  thing  to  put  a  wooden-framed  aquarium 
together  with,  so  that  it  will  not  leak?  2.  My 
canary  bird  was  a  good  singer  until  he  was 
mated  with  a  female  bird,  about  a  year  ago. 
Since  then  he  hasn’t  sung,  and  seems  very 
poorly;  what  can  I  do  for  him? 

Ans. — 1.  Make  cement  with  white  lead,  stiff¬ 
ened  like  putty,  with  red  lead  or  litharge  or 
part  of  both,  and  a  little  Brown  Japan.  2.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  done  with  the  canary  to  restore 
his  song,  if  putting  him  in  a  cage  by  himself 
and  good  care  do  not  have  that  effect. 

R.  N.  H.,  Dover,  N.  H.—I  have  a  yearling 
heifer,  whose  bowels  are  very  loose  all  the 
time.  I  am  feeding  her  with  good  hay  and  a 
pint  of  oats  twice  a  day.  Some  of  the  oats 
come  from  her  whole.  I  think  she  was  troubled 
the  same  way  while  out  to  pasture.  Since 
coming  to  the  barn  she  has  gained  well,  and 
eats  well.  What  should  be  done  for  her? 

Ans. — Examine  the  mouth  and  teeth  to  see 
if  there  is  any  apparent  cause  for  the  failure 
to  chew  the  grain.  If  none  can  be  found,  try 
feeding  ground  feed — ground  oats  or  mid¬ 
dlings  or  both,  but  no  corn  meal— and  give 
three  times  daily  in  the  feed  two  drams  each 
of  powdered  gentian  and  bi-carbonate  of  soda 

S.  F.  W.,  Waseca,  Minn. — 1.  What  makes 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  many  of  my  cab¬ 
bages  all  through  the  head  turn  black,  while 
the  bases  of  the  leaves  near  the  stumps 
are  good?  2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
cabbages  through  the  winter  in  this  State? 

Ans. — 1.  Without  knowing  more  about  the 
cabbages  in  question,  we  cannot  say.  2.  Keep 
them  in  sheds  or  cool  cellars,  where  they  can 
be  got  at  readily  in  winter,  and  where  they 
can  be  covered  with  earth  or  other  material 
to  partly  protect  them  from  severe  frost;  but 
particularly  avoid  warm  quarters. 

B.  W.,  Atwater,  Ohio. — How  can  a  stall  or 
place  to  hold  a  cow  or  bull  while  the  beast  is 
dehorned,  be  made? 

Ans. — An  ordinary  box  stall  with  stanch¬ 
ions  at  one  end  will  answer.  The  animal’s 
head  is  fastened  in  the  stanchion.  A  halter  is 
then  put  on  the  head,  the  rope  passed  up 
through  a  ring  or  over  a  beam  and  by 
pulling  on  the  rope  the  animal’s  head  is  held 
high  up.  This  is  all  the  holding  that  is  re¬ 
quired. 

H.  J.  P.,  Homowack,  N.  Y. — What  kind  of 
potatoes  are  good  for  early  market?  Can  the 
Rural  provide  them? 

Ans. — Charles  Downing,  Early  Maine,  Stray 
Beauty,  Early  Essex,  Pearl  of  Savoy,  Thor- 
burn  and  Early  Puritan.  As  we  value  the 
confidence  of  readers  in  our  reports,  we  never 
sell  anything  to  our  subscribers. 

A.  K.,  Washington,  Mo. — 1.  Which  is  the 
best  grass  or  grasses  for  meadow  on  rich,  dry 
soil.  2.  Is  John  A.  Salzer’s  “extra  mixture 
for  meadows”  as  good  as  or  better  than  Timo¬ 
thy  alone? 

Ans. — 1.  Probably  Red-top  and  Blue  Grass. 
2.  We  cannot  say.  Our  own  way  would  be 
to  buy  the  kinds  of  seed  desired  separately. 

G.  C.  L.,  Lawton,  Mich. — Where  can  I  ob¬ 
tain  Jerusalem  artichokes? 

Ans. — Of  Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Paines- 
ville,  O.  (page  6  of  their  catalogue) ;  J.  M.  Mc¬ 
Cullough’s  Sons,  Cincinnati,  O.  (page  65  of 
their  catalogue) ;  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  Ill. 
(page  17  of  their  catalogue). 

J.  S .,  Hammonton,  N.  J. — Has  the  Rural 
any  Everett  potatoes  true  to  name  for  sale? 

Ans.— J.  A.  Everett  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  are  the  introducers.  In  order  that  the 
R.  N.-Y.’s  reports  may  be  accepted  as  impar¬ 
tial  we  never  sell  anything. 

E.  E.  F*  Brigton,  Ohio.— Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  sow  Red-Top  for  a  lawn  as  late  as 
May  1,  or  would  it  be  better  to  wait  till  fall? 

Ans.— It  is  rather  late.  Its  success  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  season.  We  should  risk  the 
May  sowing. 

C.  W.  W.,  Shiloh,  N.  J.— Where  can  I  get 
the  Christmas  Roses  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Falcon¬ 
er,  in  a  late  Rural? 

Ans. — From  Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. ; 
John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  F.,  Brighton,  Ohio.— Can  capons  be 
yarded  the  same  as  other  fowls? 

Ans.— Yes.  Capons  are  quiet  and  will  not 
fight  as  roosters  will. 


A.  O.,  Beaconsfield,  la. — Is  Andersonville 
Violets  to  appear  in  book  form? 

Ans. — It  will  probably  be  published  during 
the  summer. 

H.  C.,  Allentown,  Pa. — The  address  of 
Henry  Bergh,  President  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals,  is  100  E.  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  P.,  Clayton  Co.,  Ia. — Leptosyne 
maritima  is  a  pretty  annual  with  rather  large, 
yellow  ray  flowers.  Seeds  can  be  procured  of 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  H.  T.,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. — The  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages,  cost,  etc.,  of 
warming  water  for  stock  will  be  fully  brought 
out  in  a  future  number. 

Several  Subscribers. — A  brooder  suitable 
for  ordinary  use  will  be  illustrated  in  two 
weeks. 

DISCUSSION. 


DAIRY  CARTOON. 

O.  M.  Tinkam,  Pres.  Vt.  Dairymens’ 
Association,  North  Pomfret,  Vt.— I  very 
much  dislike  the  “Dairy  Cartoon”  in  the 
Rural  of  February  2o,  because  of  its  mani¬ 
fest  injustice.  I  consider  it  a  libel  on,  and  in¬ 
sult  to,  the  small  farmer  and  dairyman,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  manifest  untruthfulness.  This  is 
made  worse  by  the  editorial  remarks: 

“About  the  strongest  creamery  argument 
that  was  ever  put  on  paper  is  to  be  found  on 
the  first  page.  These  pictures  state  the  case 
with  more  power  than  a  dozen  pages  of  printed 
matter  could.  Who  does  not  know  of  some 
cellar  where  butter  is  made  about  as  shown 
in  the  ‘home  dairy’?” 

The  artist  draws  a  picture  purely  from  im¬ 
agination,  and  that  is  called  an  argument! 
“Who  does  not  know  of  some  cellar,  etc?” 
I  do  not,  and  I  never  heard  of  one.  Does  the 
Rural  writer  personally  know  of  one?  And 
if  it  were  possible  to  find  one  or  a  dozen  such, 
it  would  no  more  be  just  to  make  them  a  type 
of  individual  dairies  than  it  would  be  to  rep¬ 
resent  all  married  men  as  wife-beaters  be¬ 
cause  an  occasional  one  is  found,  or  all  minis¬ 
ters  as  scoundrels  because  one  in  a  thousand 
possibly,  is  found.  The  butter  which  sells 
for  the  highest  price  in  New  York  and  Boston 
every  day  in  the  year,  is  that  from  dairies; 
the  butter  taking  the  sweepstakes  at  our  dairy¬ 
men’s  association  meeting  was  dairy  butter, 
so  was  that  at  the  dairy  show  in  New  York.  A 
cellar,  with  a  bin  of  potatoes  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  garlanded  with  cobwebs,  a  guttering 
candle  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  a  man  skim¬ 
ming  a  pan  of  milk  on  his  knee  with  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth, is  by  no  means  a  type  of  individual 
dairying,  any  more  than  the  stylishly  dressed 
gentlemen  with  their  fine  clothes,  gold  watch 
chains  and  charms  are  the  necessary  and  logi¬ 
cal  result  of  carrying  milk  to  a  creamery. 

The  Rural  stands  as  the  friend  and  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  farmer;  yet  its  representation  of 
the  farmer  before  the  counter  in  a  “countri¬ 
fied”  suit  with  his  trousers-legs  coming 
scarcely  below  the  tops  of  his  boot-legs,  is 
well  calculated  to  subject  him  to  ridicule.  In 
another  cartoon,  “Mother  Earth”  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  being  bound  and  tortured,  and  the  dag¬ 
ger  of  “poor  farming”  is  driven  into  her 
breast  by  the*  farmers,  while  not  a  single  one 
is  shown  as  giving  her  any  nourishment  for 
the  food  they  draw  from  her  bosom.  These 
things  are  not  right.  Do  the  farmers  justice, 
and  do  not  give  the  exception  as  the  rule. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  thank  our  esteemed  corres¬ 
pondent  for  his  plain  criticism.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  letters  like  the  above,  and  as 
many  more  praising  the  picture.  The  Rural 
will  never  knowingly  do  any  person  or  any 
class  an  injustice.  If  our  friend  had  quoted 
the  whole  of  the  editorial  remarks  he  would 
have  softened  his  criticism.  We  do  know  of 
dairies  where  the  cream  is  skimmed  with 
dirty  fingers,  where  pipes  are  smoked  and 
tobacco  is  chewed  within  two  feet  of  the 
cream,  where  cobwebs,  decaying  vegetables, 
old  rubber  boots  and  other  odorous  substances 
are  kept  in  the  same  room  with  open  pans  of 
milk,  and  where  children  slide  in  and  drink 
from  the  pans.  Such  practices,  as  we  honest¬ 
ly  believe,  work  a  positive  injury  to  dairying. 
For  this  reason  we  pictured  them  as  power¬ 
fully  as  we  could,  just  as  we  propose,  next 
month,  to  picture  the  evils  and  folly  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  “working  out  the  road  tax,”  as  em¬ 
ployed  in  many  districts.  The  dairyman 
who  secures  the  top  price  for  his  butter, 
gets  it  because  his  dairy  operations  are  a 
constant  guarantee  against  such  a  scene  as  we 
pictured.  The  object  of  the  Creamery  Spec¬ 
ial  was  to  show  the  advantages  or  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  creamery.  The  Rural  does  not 
appear  as  a  special  pleader  for  the  creamery, 
as  many  papers  do.  The  general  conclusion 
our  articles  left  in  the  minds  of  most  of  those 
who  have  written  us  was  that  the  dairyman 
who  has  skill  and  enterprize  enough  to  work 
up  a  line  of  customers  of  his  own  would  lose 
money  by  going  into  a  creamery.  Beyond 
bringing  this  fact  out,  we  did  not  deem  it 


necessary  to  picture  the  advantages  of 
the  model  dairy.  Every  good  dairyman 
that  we  have  ever  talked  with  tells  the  same 
story  about  the  methods  employed  in  securing 
a  superior  market  for  his  butter,  and,  almost 
without  exception,  they  have  said  that  the 
dairy  industry  is  injured  by  careless  and  abso¬ 
lutely  dirty  butter  makers.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  the  objectionable  features  of 
country  life  should  never  be  brought  promi- 
•nentlyinto  view.  It  maybe  better  “policy” 
to  continually  pat  the  farmer  on  the  back  and 
ascribe  all  his  misfortunes  to  causes  outside 
of  himself.  Judging  from  our  own  personal 
experience,  keen  and  honest  criticism,  distaste¬ 
ful  though  it  may  have  been,  has  done  us  far 
more  good  than  any  equal  amount  of  fulsome 
praise.  We  know  plenty  of  “small  farmers” 
who  are  neat  and  clean  enough  in  their  dairy 
operations  to  smile  at  the  thought  of  being  in¬ 
sulted  by  such  a  picture.  In  the  same  way 
there  are  thousands  of  farmers,  and  “small” 
ones  at  that,  who  are  capable  of  dressing  with 
neatness  enough  to  enable  them  to  laugh  at 
the  thought  of  being  libeled  by  the  figure  in 
the  country  store.  The  object  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  was  to  show  the  two  extremes  of  dairy¬ 
ing  or  what  the  same  milk  might  be  made  to 
do  under  different  handling.  Some  years  ago 
papers  in  this  city  showed  up  the  horrors  of 
the  swill  milk  business  as  conducted  here. 
Why  would  not  our  friend  be  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  these  dreadful  pictures  were  an  insult 
to  every  small  milkman  if  he  thinks  our  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  worst  possible  type  of  butter 
making  is  an  insult  to  every  small  farmer? 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  not  intention¬ 
ally  insult  any  one.  Whenever  it  sees  an  evil 
it  proposes  to  strike  as  hard  as  it  can.  It  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  are  many  dairy  practices  that 
are  injurious  and  profitless,  and  it  wants  to 
see  them  abolished. 

PATENTS  FOR  COUNTERFEITS. 

H.  E.  D.,  New  York. — The  writer  of  the 
article  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  February,  18  in 
relation  to  a  patent  for  making  maple  sugar 
by  flavoring  cane  sugar  with  hickory  sap, 
seems  to  have  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  scope 
of  patents.  The  patent  in  question  cannot  in 
the  slightest  degiee  protect  the  inventor  in 
selling  the  mixture  as  maple  sugar.  It  grants, 
no  such  right.  If  he  practices  fraud  in  the 
sale  of  it,  he  can  be  punished  precisely  as  if 
he  had  no  patent  at  all.  In  issuing  this  pat¬ 
ent  the  Government  sanctions  no  fraud.  It 
merely  prohibits  others  from  doing  what  the 
inventor  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  before  ob¬ 
taining  the  patent.  If  the  patent  were  an¬ 
nulled,  then  every  one  would  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  make  and  sell  the  mixture  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Would  that  be  a  more  desirable  state 
of  affairs? 

R-  N.-Y. — The  writer  of  the  article  knew 
quite  well  that  while  the  patent  gave  to  the 
patentee,  or  his  authorized  representatives, 
the  exclusive  right  to  turn  out  a  counterfeit, 
it  did  not  give  to  him  or  them  the  right  to 
( Continued  on  page  184.) 
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Remedies. 

THE  MOST  DISTRESSING  FORMS  OF  SKIN  AND 
scalp  diseases,  with  loss  of  hair,  from  infancy  to 
old  age,  are  speedily,  economically  and  permanently 
cured  by  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  when  all  other  rem¬ 
edies  and  methods  fall. 

Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautlfler,  prepared  from  it,  exter¬ 
nally,  and  Cnticura  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Purifier, 
internally,  cure  every  form  of  skin  and  blood  disease, 
from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura.  50c.;  Rfsolvent, 
41,  Soap,  25c.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

t^*Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 

Pimples,  blackheads,  chapped  and  oily  skin 
S 3f  prevented  by  Cuticura  Soap. 


£ 


Relief  in  one  minute,  tor  all  pains  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  In  Cuticura  Anti  Pain  Plaster,  the 
only  pain-kllllng  plaster.  25e. 


MAKE  HENS  LAV 


SHERIDAN'S  CONDITION  POWDER  Is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mall  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts.  In  stamps.  3)4-\b.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
Z.S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  21 18,  Boston,  Mass 
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SEEDS 


To  lntrodue  our  Seed* 

I  f  \  Em  CL  ■  among  new  Farmer. 

and  Gardener.  we  art  giving  away  a 

_ _ _  largo  collection  FREE,  including  a  pack- 

age  of  TEE  WONDERFUL  FLOUR  CORN  that  yield!  aa  mock 
good  floor  per  acreaaA  aares  of  wheat.  Oar  boaotlfal  Catalano 
ahomldboread  by  all  Fanaoro  and  Gardener.  before  beginning 
Weir  aprlag  work.  .  Free  to  an  who  need  fooda.  Bond  a  liat  e> 
toad  bayora.  J.  A.  Ktrari**  A  Of,  Uliaaaptlla,  lai. 


English  Merino  Underwear, 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 
Call  special  attention  to 
this  celebrated  It rand  ot 
Underwear,  of  which  they 
have  constantly  a  full  line, 
in  all  weights— suitable 
for  the  season — tor  men, 
women,  and  children. 

These  goods  are  equal 
to  any  manufactured. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  1 1th  St., 
Slew  York. 


CHOICE  NORTHERN  GROWN 

SEED  POTATOES 

$  bu.  $  bbl. 

200  Barrels  Extra  Early  Essex . $2  00  $5  50 

100  „  New  F.arly  Chas.  Downing _  2  50  6  00 

50  „  Pearl  of  Savoy .  2  00  5  00 

25  „  Early  Beauty  of  Hebron .  2  00  5  00 

10  ,,  -  Snow  Queen  (New  Late)  fine..  2  00  5  00 

The  “Early  Kssex”  is  unsurpassed  for  earliness,  fine 
quality  and  productiveness  by  any  variety  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  Crop  last  season,  matured,  marketed  at  $1.50 
to  $1.75  per  bushel,  and  land  again  planted  with  second 
crop  potatoes,  and  product  exhibited  at  Connecticut 
State  Fair  in  September.  Chas.  Downing— New,  pure 
white,  very  smooth,  highest  quality,  productive  and 
very  early.  Our  Seed  Potato  Stock  is  all  Northern 
grown  and  first  class.  Above  prices  are  cash  f  o.b.  No 
charge  for  sacks  or  barrels.  We  shall  fill  orders  In 
turn,  as  long  ns  our  stock  holds  out— Jlrsf  come,  first 
served.  Send  for  our  Catalogue- free  to  all. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  I).  HAWLFY  tfc  CO., 
498  «fc  500  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  SEED  DEALERS. 


j§  SEND  FOR 

JE  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  A 

D  CHOICE  SELECT  SEEDS,  a 

Grown  for  us  with  great  care.  Jj 

g  BIGGANUM  M’N’F’G  COR.,  J! 

8  189  Water  St.,  New  York  City.  U 

8  Successors  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  Co.  E 


Small  FRUIT  PLANTS  in  Yariety. 

Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Grapes,  Raspberries,  Strawberries. 

The  cream  of  the  old  and  the  new.  Sound  plants;  true 
to  name.  Send  for  r  vice  list  to 

T.  T.  LYON.  Sout  Haven,  Mich. 


WONDERFUL  NEW  FRUITS!  Globe 
Ford’s  Late.  White  and  John  Haas  Peach ;  Jessie, 
Mammoth  and  Itasca  Strawberries;  all  kindsof 
Fruit  Trees  and  bestSinall  Fruits  at  FAIRVIEW 
NURSERIES.  Estab.  1835.  Oldest  In  the  State.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

C.  H.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FREE 

Prettiest  Illustrated 
SEED-CATALOGUE 
printed.  Cheapest 
&  best  SEEDS  grown. 

trade  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Packets  only  3c. 
Cheap  as  dirt  by  oz.  &  lb. 
100  000  pkts  new  ex  tras  free. 
Rockford  Ill. 


Fresh,  Reliable;  celebrated 
for  Purity  and  strong  Germinat¬ 
ing  Qualities.  Only  2  and  3c  per 
large  package,  and  novelty  extras  with 
all  orders.  Mammoth  Seed  Farms!  One  Acre 
of  Solid  Glass!  Write  for  my  Beautiful 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  Free. 

II.  W.  BUCK  It  EE, 
Rockford  Seed  Farm,  •  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


SEVEN  VARIETIES 

8UPURB 

GERMAN  PANSIES, 

and  a  COLORED  PLATE  showing  the  same,  with 
our  valuable  Catalogue  sent  for  50  cts.  and  2c.  stamps 
with  10  names  of  seed-buyers.  Retail  value  $1.10. 

This  offer  for  this  month  only. 

THE  N.  Y.  FLORAL  CO.,  Springfield.Maas. 


Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  Everywhere 
acknowledged  the  Best.  Headquarters 

American  Grama  Seeds.  Orders  with  Cash 
filled  at  lowest  market  price.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
IKatab.  1838.]  J.  M .  McCullough’s  Sons,  Cincinnati,®. 


GARDEN 

FIELD 

AND 

FLOWER 


C  C  C  n  ©  My  1  888  Catalogue  of  New  &  CDCC 
wCCUw  True  Seeds,  at  Just  Prices,  iiltt 


1 _ 


FARMERS  sow  phosphate  In  rows  or  broadcast 
with  the  1-norse  2-row  fertilizer.  Circulars. 

J.  I.  DU  BOIS.  JR.,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


finntlni’l  If  you  love  Rare  Flowers,  choicest 

lUMUCI  •  only,  address  ELLIS  BROTHERS,  Keene, 
ST.  H.  It  will  astonish  and; please.  FREE. 


B  RBAP^HflWDYgOK 


b«»WH*ndv  • 


The  Best  on  Wheels.  Light,  strong,  conven¬ 
ient  and  low  priced.  Handy  to  get  into  and  out 
of.  Handy  for  single  horse  or  pair.  Handy  for 
one  person  or  more,  llandy  to  load  or  unload. 
.Send  for  Free  Circular,  “  Mono  to  purchase  direct 
from  the  manufacturer."  » 

BRADLEY 


VIRGINIA  VENTILATED  FRUIT  PACKAGES 

SOUTH  SIDE  MAN’F’G  CO..  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


The  original  and  best  Ventilated  Fruit  Packages  made. 
For  Sale  by  S.  D.  Bedell,  105  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER  In  the  world. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp 
for  circular  and  price,  8.  M  .  M  A  COM  BER, 
Adams,  Hrand  Isle  6o„  Vt. 


DEATH  to  Insects  In  house,  garden,  orchard  and 
fields;  also  Poultry  and  Cattle  Lice.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
culars  free.  THOMAS  WOODASON, 

451  East  Cambria  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wm.  H.  Moon’s  Tree  Catalogue 

of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 
Grape  Vines,  etc,,  35  pp.,/re«  to  all.  Morrisville,  Pa. 


blue  and  ccrnc 

Orchard  Cross  uLL  U O 

CARROLL,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


TDFFe  The  best  hardy  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
IHCrO  Javanese  Maples,  and  all  Ornamental 
Trees.  Street  Trees,  Evergreens.  Shrubs,  Roses  and 
Vines  ot  selected  quality  at  lowest  rates.  Also  Fruits 
See  Catalogue 

FRED  W.  KELSEY,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


s 


IBLt r  «  itsitu  Sttlll 

ClTAi.oaui  Free  i  Containing 
all  the  late.n  novelties  and  stand 
ard  virietie.  ofUarden,  Field  and 
Flowi  r  Seed)  Gardeners  every- 
a  heri  should  consult  It  before 
raTChaslng.  Stacks  pure  and  fresh, prices  reasonable. 

I  ri  i  in  iltlitv  i€r 

or  Chicago,  Ills. 


S 


Lddreos  lillri  tm  S l^iev^ & 
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THE  DINQEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

LEADING  SPECIALTIES. 


ALL  VARIETIES,  SIZES  AN.D  PRICES 
FINE  EVER-BLOOMING  PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING  AND  MOSS  ROSES. 

NEW  AND  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS 
HARDY  PLANTS,  New  Moon  Flower,  Clematis, 
Spring  Bulb3,  JAPAN  LILIES,  New  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  &  our  WONDERFUL  ORNAMENTAL 
VEGETABLES.  Everything  tent  safely  by  mail 
or  express  to  <«u  points,  we  offer  Choice  NEW 
THINCSaudSTERLINC  NO VELTI ES  in  all 
departments.  Our  N  E  W  C  U I D  E ,  100  pp„  elegantly 
illustrated,  describes  over  1500  N  E  W  EST  ar  d 
CHOICEST  Varieties  Of  ROSES,  SEEDS, 
PLANTS  and  BULBS,  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them  Free.  If  you  wish  to  plant  any th  i  ng,  send 
forit.  20  Years  Established.  Over  tyi  Laras 
Greenhouses.  THE  DINCEE  St  CONARD  CO. 
ROSE  GROWERS,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

THE  CROWN  DRILL. 

Absolute,  positive  force  feed  for  Grain,  Grass  Seeds  and  Fertili¬ 
zers  ;  sown  Kidney  Beans,  Dent  and  Southern  Corn  and  Oats, 
without  cracking  or  breaking,  la  supplied  with  a  guago  to  tell 
pounds  or  bushels  accurately.  Land  measure.  No  change  of  gear. 


Spring  lioesand  polished  Rtecl  axle.  Sows  fertilizer,  plaster  and 
ashes  where  others  fail.  Grass  seeder  can  be  placed  either  before 
or  behind.  Sows  deep  or  shallow,  and  right  and  left,  or  In  circles, 
without  1ob8  of  motion.  Warranted  to  do  good  work.  The  light¬ 
est  draft,  test  finished,  and  the  leading  drill.  Purchase  u  drill, 
and  secure  tho  agency  for  your  towu.  Send  for  circulars. 

CROWN  MFC.  CO.,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 
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palm  it  off  on  the  public.  It  merely  gave 
them  a  reward  for  making  a  bogus  product, 
and  then  left  them  at  full  liberty  to  deal 
honestly  or  fraudulently  with  it.  The  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  prohibits  and  punishes  not 
only  the  passage,  but  the  manufacture  of 
a  counterfeit  money  product;  while  the  In¬ 
terior  Department  grants  not  merely  a  license 
but  a  premium  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
counterfeit  food  product,  without  providing  a 
single  safeguard  against  its  dispersion  as  the 
thing  it  pretends  to  be.  Counterfeit  money 
could  be  sold  openly  and  honestly  just  as  well 
as  counterfeit  sugar.  It  would  serve  just  as 
well  as  the  genuine  article  for  ornament  and 
ostentation;  but  the  law  forbids  its  manufac¬ 
ture,  because  the  risk  of  the  circulation  of 
the  counterfeit  for  the  real  is  too  great.  Isn’t 
the  risk  of  passing  well-made  bogus  maple 
sugar  for  genuine  maple  sugar  about  as 
great?  The  loss  and  gain  are  greater,  it  is 
true,  in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  but  the 
risk  of  fraud  is  about  equal  in  both  cases. 
When  a  counterfeit  article  is  made  in  either 
case  every  sensible  person  knows  it  will 
be  passed  on  the  public,  not  for  what 
it  is,  but  for  what  it  seems  to  be.  Our 
friend  says  that  if  the  holder  of  the  patent 
“practices  fraud  in  the  sale  of  the  product 
he  can  be  punished  precisely  as  if  he  had  no 
patent  at  all.”  Pray,  how  is  that?  What 
punishment  does  any  State  or  National  stat¬ 
ute  provide,  all  over  the  country,  for  the  sale 
of  bogus  maple  sugar  for  the  genuine  product? 
If  there  is  any  such  statute  it  is  now  violated 
with  absolute  impunity  every  hour  of  the 
day  by  the  sale  of  glucose  maple  sugar  for 
real  maple  sugar.  It  is  quite  true  that  in 
issuing  the  patent,  the  Government  sanctions 
no  fraud ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  winks  at 
or  shuts  both  eyes  to  a  fraud,  for  it  does  sanc¬ 
tion  the  making  of  a  counterfeit  article  of 
such  a  character  that  the  chances  are  99  to 
100  that  its  sale  will  be  a  fraud.  If  the  patent 
were  annulled,  or,  better  still,  never  granted, 
then,  of  course,  everybody  who  knew  the 
process  could  employ  it,  but  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  no  inducement  to  inventive 
genius  to  discover  it,  nor  would  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  article  have  received  direct 
encouragement  and  its  fraudulent  sale  in¬ 
direct  encouragement  from  the  Government. 
No  industry  or  business  of  any  kind  in  which 
the  temptation  and  risk  of  dishonesty  or  turpi¬ 
tude  are  so  preponderating  should  receive  a 
license,  much  less  a  reward,  from  National, 
State,  or  municipal  Government.  How  a 
patent  of  this  sort  obfuscates  and  confuses 
not  only  the  moral  but  also  the  discriminative 
faculties  of  those  interested  in  it,  is  well 
illustrated  by  our  friendly  critic  in  his  declara¬ 
tion  that  this  is  a  “patent  for  the  making  of 
maple  sugar  by  flavoring  cane  sugar  with 
hickory  ‘sap.”  Oh  ye  shades  of  bye  gone  al¬ 
chemists!  what  marvelous  transmuting  power 
must  reside  in  hickory  sap!” 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  NOT  STIMULANTS. 

G.  H.  B.,  Groton  City,  N.  Y.— Some  farm¬ 
ers  here  claim  that  the  more  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  one  uses,  the  more  he  will  have  to  use  in 
successive  years  to  get  equally  good  crops,  as 
such  fertilizers  are,  it  is  said,  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  stimulants  to  the  soil. 

R.  N.-Y.— No,  we  can  assure  our  friend  that 
fertilizers  are  not  stimulants  any  more  than 
farm  manure  is.  We  can  also  positively  as¬ 
sure  him  that  he  will  not  have  to  use  more 
and  more.  This  is  a  fact  in  agricultural  sci¬ 
ence.  The  notion  no  doubt  arises  out  of  the 
fact  that  incomplete  fertilizers,  viz. :  those 
which  do  not  contain  potash,  phosphate  and 
nitrogen  in  sufficient  quantity,  will  produce 
less  and  less  effect  if  continuously  used,  be¬ 
cause  the  soil  must  supply  the  missing  constit¬ 


uents.  So,  also,  salt,  nitrate  of  soda,  lime, 
etc.,  may  produce  a  decided  increase  for  a 
few  years  by  rendering  soluble  the  otherwise 
unavailable  plant  food  of  the  soil. 


A  Wager  Accepted.— (From  the  N.  Y. 
World.)  The  yields  of  potatoes  raised  from 
year  to  year  on  the  specially  prepared  potato 
plot  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker’s  Experiment 
Grounds  are  the  largest  on  record.  These 
yields  are  not  confined  to  occasional  favora¬ 
ble  seasons, but  they  have  been  produced  every 
year  on  the  same  plot  for  ten  years.  The  edi¬ 
tor,  in  order  to  show  his  faith  in  his  peculiar 
method  of  potato  culture,  offered  several  weeks 
ago  a  wager  from  $50  to  $100  or  more  that  he 
would  raise  on  this  plot  next  season — let  it  be 
favorable  or  unfavorable — at  the  rate  of  over 
seven  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  money 
to  be  donated  to  some  charity.  Now  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  editor  of  the 
Farm  Journal,  has  accepted  the  wager  in  the 


interests  of  agricultural  progress.  The  crop 
is  to  be  harvested  in  the  presence  of  and  the 
yield  computed  by  at  least  four  prominent 
meD,  whose  names  shall  be  a  guarantee 
against  errors  of  any  kind.  Such  trials  are 
commendable  whatever  the  outcome,  and 
should  the  number  of  bushels  fixed  upon  be 
equaled  or  exceeded,  all  farmers  will  be  glad 
to  give  the  Rural’s  method  of  potato  culture 
a  careful  trial. 

Maple  Sweetness— Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  as¬ 
serts,  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  that  maple  sug¬ 
ar  or  sirup  from  the  last  run  of  the  season,  is 
just  as  good  as  from  the  first,  if  we  are  neat 
enough  and  quick  enough,  so  that  there  is  no 
fermentation  or  souring  of  the  sap.  Many  ask 
“Can  this  be  true.”  Prof.  Cook  does  not  won¬ 
der,  for  a  few  years  ago  he  was  sure,  as  was 
his  father  before  him,  that  only  sirup  or  sugar 
from  the  first  runs  was  “gilt-edged.”  But  this 
is  all  a  mistake.  At  first  everything  is  sweet 
and  clean  and  the  weather  usually  cool,  hence 
no  sap  sours  and  the  sirup  is  first-class.  Later 
the  buckets  get  sour,  the  weather  hot,  wrhich 
hastens  fermentation,  and  the  average  sugar 
maker  does  not  exercise  the  care  necessary  to 
a  prime  article  of  sirup.  The  sap  is  all  right, 
but  through  mismanagement  it  sours  and  the 
flavor  is  lost.  Absolute  sweetness  or  neatness 
and  great  haste,  are  very  necessary,  especially 
late  in  the  season.  But  Prof.  Cook  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  with  due  care  the  very  last  sirup 
of  the  season  is  equal  to  the  first.  This  may  be 
true  even  after  the  buds  start,  but  he  is  not 
certain.  After  the  buds  start  the  weather  is 
so  warm  that  it  is  hard  to  prevent  fermenta¬ 
tion. 

He  mentions  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  maple 
sirup:  1st.  A  good  maple  bush  is  very  valu¬ 
able.  2d.  Sirup  pays  much  better  thaq  sugar. 
3d.  Throw  away  a  dozen  gallons  of  poor  sirup 
rather  than  market  one.  4tli.  Use  only  tin 
buckets.  Always  use  a  cover  to  every  bucket 
so  as  to  preclude  rain,  snow  and  dirt.  Scald 
the  bucket  and  all  apparatus  often.  Use  a 
spout  so  that  the  bucket  can  be  hung  to  the 
tree.  Use  a  Champion  evaporator.  Never 
use  any  but  the  best  seasoned  fuel.  Work  in 
a  neat  house,  and  make  all  sirup  just  11  pounds 
to  the  gallon. 

The  sugar  maker’s  motto  should  be  neatness 
and  despatch,  then  color  and  flavor  will  be 
faultless.  Prof.  Cook  never  sells  sirup  for  less 
than  $1.25  per  gallon.  And  he  finds  a  mar¬ 
ket  with  no  trouble  for  more  than  he  can  make. 
Once  on  a  table,  the  household  is  captured. 

Dr.  Charles  Fauvel,  according  to  a  cab¬ 
legram  to  the  New  York  Herald,  ranks  in 
France  the  same  as  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  ranks 
in  England.  Interviewed  by  a  Herald  report¬ 
er,  Dr.  Fauvel  was  asked  this  question: 

“What  is  your  advice  in  all  matters  affect¬ 
ing  the  throat?” 

“Well,”  replied  the  Doctor,  “let  us  suppose 
the  world  to  be  consulting  me  as  a  throat  spe¬ 
cialist.  My  advice  is  to  gargle  the  throat  daily 
with  a  gramme  of  phenic  acid  diluted  in  a 
quart  of  water.  Gargling  is  the  hygiene  of 
the  throat.  As  for  phenic  acid,  in  one  form 
or  another,  it  is  the  great  palliative,  curative 
and  preventive  of  sore  throat.  Remember  I 
say  ‘curative,’  for  many  a  quinsy  or  diphtheria 
might  be  cured,  and  is  happily  cured,  by  it. 
For  this,  of  course,  a  medical  man  must  be  the 
judge,  according  to  circumstances.” 

No  Muffling  up  of  the  Throat. — “Any¬ 
thing  else?”  asked  the  reporter. 

“Yes,  keep  the  throat  well  exposed  in  health 
— no  comforters,  no  scarfs ;  keep  the  feet  warm 
and  the  chest  warm  as  much  as  you  like,  but 
let  the  throat  take  care  of  itself.  ” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  may  add  that  phenic  acid  is 
simply  purified  carbolic  acid  and  that  a  gram¬ 
me  is  15  drops. 

SAUNTERINGS. 

That  intelligent  farmer  and  student,  J.  B. 
Olcott,  says  that  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  Rhode  Island  Bent  and  Red-Top  as 
there  is  between  a  Tom  Thumb  Pea  and  a 
Marrowfat.  It  will  make  beautiful,  close, 
fine  sod  upon  quite  sterile  soil  which  Red-Top 
will  not  do.  It  is  particularly  satisfactory 
for  lawns . . . 

For  15  years  Prof.  Beal  has  watched  R.  I. 
Bent  (Agrostis  canina)  in  Michigan,  on  “thin” 
soils  and  on  rich  soils,  on  moist  land  and  on 
dry,  sandy  land,  and  he  unhesitatingly  recom¬ 
mends  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  grasses  to 
mix  with  June  Grass  for  producing  a  fine 
lawn.  If  sown  alone,  four  bushels  of  seed  in 
the  chaff  are  none  too  much.  This  dwarf 
Red-Top,  as  it  may  be  called,  makes  good  pas¬ 
ture,  though  it  is  too  small  and  grows  too 
closely  to  afford  much  of  a  bite . 

Red-Top  is  only  less  valuable  in  nutritive 
qualities  than  Blue  Grass.  We  sow  Timothy 
at  the  Rural  Farm,  but  in  three  years  little 
remains  but  Red-Top,  which  we  never  sow. 
Killebrew  ranks  Red-Top  as  next  in  import¬ 
ance  to  Timothy  as  a  meadow  grass.  It  stands 
drought  better  than  Timothy . 


The  comparatively  new  shrub  Xanthoceras 
sorbifolia,  first  illustrated  in  America  by  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  is  now  to  be  found  in 
most  nurserymen’s  catalogues  for  one  dollar 
each.  Ellw'anger  &  Barry  say  that  it  requires 
protection  when  young  or  until  established. 
But  we  find  it  among  the  hardiest  shrubs  in 
cultivation.  Tiny  little  plants  will  bloom. 

It  is  a  real  acquisition . 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Socie-- 
ty,  Mr.  Bartholomew,  who  has  conducted 
many  careful  experiments  upon  his  fields  with 
chem ical  f  ert  i  1  i zer s,  was  asked  what  real  ben efi t 
he  had  derived  from  his  investigations.  He 
replied  that  he  had  learned  to  place  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  commercial  fertilizers;  that  he  had 
learned  that  his  farm,  which  his  father,  after 
50  years  of  acquaintance  and  cultivation, 
pronounced  ill  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
corn,  gives  him,  under  similar  treatment, 
with  the  use  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  addition, 
in  corn,  one  of  his  profitable  crops;  that  by 
the  proper  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  he 
can  obtain,  at  fair  profit,  finer  potatoes,  free 
from  disease  and  blemish,  than  by  any  other 
means  known  to  him;  that  by  the  use  of  one 
or  more  of  these  substances  as  adjuncts  to 
farm  manures  he  can  obtain  at  small  expense 
superior  crops  of  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes, 
with  less  manure,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
manure  applied  as  top-dressing  to  grass  lands 
has  materially  increased  his  crops  of  hay; 
and  he  finds  that  he  is  keeping  more  stock, 
getting  better  crops  and  better  satisfaction 
from  his  farm  than  before . 

Mr.  Fairchild,  whose  experiments  with 
fertilizers  we  have  before  alluded  to,  says 
that  they  have  shown  him  what  fertilizing 
materials  his  crops  must  have;  that  they  have 
taught  him  what  quantities  and  in  what  forms 
he  should  apply  different  fertilizers;  that 
they  have  saved  him  money  by  enabling  him 
to  buy  what  he  wants  without  using  a  large 
quantity  of  materials  that  he  does  not  want. 
He  thinks  he  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  raise  all 
kinds  of  crops  on  poor  land  with  profit.  Mr. 
Fairchild  says  that  under  the  old  system  of 
farming  it  is  no  wonder  the  boys  leave  the 
farm.  You  can’t  blame  them.  He  did  so 
himself,  came  back,  tried  again,  and  would 
have  given  up  once  more  if  it  had  not  been 
for  these  experiments  and  what  he  has  learned 
in  connection  with  them.  As  it  is,  he  finds 
himself  giving  up  outside  work,  devoting 
himself  more  and  more  exclusively  to  his 
farm,  supplementing  the  labor  of  his  hands 
with  the  labor  of  his  brains,  and  he  feels  the 
benefit  in  his  purse,  in  his  home  and  in  his 

mind . 

Sow  your  Timothy  and  clover  early. . 

Ellwanger  &  Barry  say  that  the  new 
white  rose  Puritan  is  a  vigorous  grower  with 
fine  foliage,  bearing  large,  pure-white,  sweet 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  Mabel  Morrison, 

one  of  its  parents . 

They  find,  as  does  the  R.  N.-Y.,  that  the 
W.  F.  Bennett  rose  is  a  poor  grower.  The 
flower  is  similar  to  that  of  Gen.  Jacq.  in  color, 
while  the  long  buds  resemble  those  of  Ni- 

phetos. . . 

There  is  no  other  yellow  rose  that  sells  so 
well  in  the  N.  Y.  market  as  Perledes  Jardins. 
Its  stems  are  long  and  strong,  the  flowers 
very  double,  while  in  fragrance  and  durabil¬ 
ity  they  are  unexceled . 

Edward  Burnett  is  right  when  he  tells  us 
that  good  breeding,  care  and  kindness  are  all 
necessary  to  the  development  of  first-rate  dairy 
cows.  Clover  hay,  cob-meal,  corn  fodder  and 
roots,  giving  warm  water  for  drink  form  the 

best  rations  for  milk  and  butter . 

A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  says 
that  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  pair  of  rub¬ 
ber  boots  for  keeping  one’s  feet  dry  in  slush, 
snow  or  mud.  There  is  one  thing  better — two 
pairs.  Two  pairs  worn  alternately  will  wear 
longer  than  twice  as  long  as  one  pair  worn 
continuously.  The  same  pair  of  rubber  boots 
ought  never  to  be  worn  more  than  three  hours 

at  once . 

Among  Tea  roses  we  have  found  Grace 
Darling  very  fine  though  the  catalogues  say 
little  about  it.  Our  two  specimens  came  from 
Storrs  &  Harrison,  of  Painesville,  0.,in  1880, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few  Teas  that  with  protec¬ 
tion  stood  the  winter.  It  originated  with  the 
great  English  rose-grower  Henry  Bennett.  It 
is  a  free  grower  and  bicomer  The  buds  are 
large,  the  petals  recurving  beautifully  with¬ 
out  exposing  the  stamens.  The  lower  part  of 
the  petals  is  a  yellowish  white,  changing  to  a 
faint  pink  gradually  toward  the  edges.  The 
odor  is  delicate.  It  began  blooming  May  25. 
We  think  it  will  please  our  rose-loving  friends. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  a  report  of  a 
Farmers’  Institute,  which  we  find  in  our  excel¬ 
lent  contemporary  the  N.  Y.  Sun  of  the  24th; 
“Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  spoke  on  pigs  and  how  to 
feed  them  lean.  The  food  should  be  strongly 
impregnated  with  phosphate  nitrogen.  Feed 
them  with  meals ,  turn  them  into  rye  fields, 
put  them  in  clover  fields  and  apple  orchards; 


that  is  nitrogenous  food.  The  best  quality 
of  pork  is  made  out  of  apples  alone.  Take 
your  pig  for  a  partner,  for  it  will  greatly  aid 

the  fertility  of  the  soil."  (!  !) . 

Prof.  Atwater  stated,  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  that 
near  Middletown  there  is  a  farm  on  which 
phosphate  and  nitrogen  have  very  little  effect, 
while  potash  is  very  effectual.  On  a  farm  in 
another  direction  potash  has  little  effect,  but 
phosphate  has.  In  other  cases  they  work  in 

combination . 

Ex.  Com  .  Gen.  Le  Due  informs  the  readers 
of  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman  that  tea  of  as 
good  quality  as  is  made  or  can  be  made  any¬ 
where.  can  be  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
at  a  price  to  compete  successfully  with  goods 
of  equal  quality  in  any  market  in  Europe  or 
America,  and  every  Congress  that  neglects  to 
provide  means  for  and  to  direct  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  to  make  such  thorough 
experiments  in  the  culture  and  manufacture 
of  tea  as  shall  leave  no  doubt  as  to  ■whether 
we  must  pay  a  tribute  of  twenty  millions  a 
year  to  encourage  the  farmers  of  foreign 
countries  to  do  for  us  that  which  we  can  bet¬ 
ter  do  for  ourselves,  neglects  its  duty . 

Ellwanger  &  Barry  offer  the  Japan 
Chestnut  as  an  ornamental  tree.  They  are 

right  . 

Among  new  trees  offered  by  the  above  firm 
are  the  Pendulous  Rose,  WeepiDg  Cherry,  and 
another  with  golden  foliage;  the  Weeping 
Dogwood,  a  variety  of  Cornus  florida;  the 
Chinese  Cork  Tree — which  resembles  the 
Ailantus  without  its  objections;  Spiraea  Bum- 
aldi,  one  of  the  Japan  kinds,  and  a  dozen  new 
lilacs,  the  improved  varieties  of  which  are  not 
half  appreciated . 

Some  men  want  a  cow  that  will  rustle;  that 
is  hardy  and  will  stand  all  sorts  of  pri¬ 
vation,  and  give  a  good  mess  of  milk . 

Mr.  Hoard  says  he  wants  a  cow  that  will 
respond  to  good  feed  and  good  usage.  He’ll 
see  to  it  that  she  has  both  in  abundance.  It 
is  his  duty  to  provide  the  conditions;  her’s  to 

answer  to  them . . . 

At  the  Rural  Grounds. —Master  Travers: 
“The  hens  have  laid  only  two  eggs  to-day.*’ 
Miss  B. :  “That’s  too  bad  ” 

Mrs.  C. :  “Two  bad  eggs?” . 

Mrs.  C.  (who  note  draws  all  the  money  and 
who  pays  all  the  expenses,  deeming  her  hus¬ 
band  too  extravagant):  “This  work  of  econ¬ 
omizing  is  wearing  upon  me.  By  the  Fourth 
of  July  I  shall  weigh  less  than  one  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  C. :  “When  one  gets  into  the  nineties 

she  should  economize  her  work.” . 

Quack  Grass  is  despised  by  most  Northern 
farmers  the  same  as  Bermuda  Grass  is  by 
many  Southern  farmers.  But  there  is  a  place 
for  Quack,  and  we  should  commend  it  for 
light,  droughty  soils  similar  to  that  of  the 
Rural  Farm.  In  the  spring  it  is  the  first  to 
“green  up  the  fields,”  and  among  the  first  to 
grow  after  being  mown  or  closely  cropped. 
It  will  stand  a  drought  that  would  kill  Timo¬ 
thy  or  Red-Top.  Its  nutritive  value  as  hay  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  grass,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  way  cattle  relish  it.  Seefi  of  this  grass 
known  by  many  different  names — Quitch, 
Twitch,  Couch,  Rye,  Squitch,  Scutch,  Creep¬ 
ing  Wheat,  etc. — is  now  offered  by  seedsmen. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  of  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  in  their  new  catalogue  give  the  place  of 
honor  to  two  sets  of  three  roses  as  shown  in 
colored  plates.  The  first  are  those  of  the  past 
year  never  before  offered.  Priucess  Beatrice, 
rosy  pink  shaded  with  yellow;  Marie  Lam¬ 
bert,  flesh-color,  veined  with  carmine;  and 
Lady  Stanley,  crimson  lightened  with  terra 
cotta.  The  second  plate  shows  Victor  Hugo, 
citron  red  with  amber  and  fawn  shading; 
Comtesse  de  Frigneuse,  deep  golden  yellow; 
Suzanne  Blanchett,  white  and  rosy  amber. 
All  are  ever-blooming  varieties.  That  is,  they 
are  Teas  and  need  protection  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  or,  what  is  better,  to  be  placed  in  pits  or 

trenches . 

These  roses  are  also  offered  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Storrs,  Harri¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Robert  Scott  &  Son,  B.  A.  Elliott 

&  Co. ,  and  others . 

Are  we  talking  too  much  of  roses?  We  can 
not  help  it.  There  are  scores  of  hardy  shrubs 
far  more  beautiful  in  foliage  and  habit,  but 
there  is  not  one  that  bears  a  flower  compar¬ 
able  to  the  rose.  If  we  could  visit  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  our  readers  we  should  hope  to  find 
roses  in  every  one.  If  we  wanted  to  attach 
our  children  to  their  homes,  to  hold  them  to 
the  farm,  to  make  them  gentle,  thoughtful, 
loving — if  we  wanted  to  do  this  through  the 
elevating  influence  of  flowers,  we  should 

choose  first  of  all  the  rose . 

The  Jersey  Bulletin  remarks  that  it  is  highly 
essential  that  a  dairy  cow,  to  be  profitable, 
should  be  a  hearty  eater,  for  just  in  proportion 
to  her  ability  to  consume  and  assimilate  food 
will  she  make  returns  to  her  owner  for  his  care 
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and  attention.  This  valuable  feature  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  determined  very  early  in  the  animal’s 
life.  A  calf  with  a  dainty  appetite  is  almost 
sure  to  retain  this  undesirable  quality  after 
she  becomes  a  cow,  while  one  with  a  rugged 
constitution  and  greedy,  like  Dickens’s  Oliver 
Twist,  always  wanting  •‘more,”  becomes  the 
cow  with  power  to  consume  food  largely,  and 
if  she  be  bred  and  constructed  for  dairy  work, 
is  the  kind  that  will  pay  largest  returns . 

OUR  correspondent,  John  Gould,  says,  in 
the  Ohio  Farmer,  that  the  following  are  the 
golden  rules  of  butter  making:  Set  the  fresh 
milk,  before  it  cools,  in  a  room  of  pure  air. 
Skim  the  cream  off  before  the  milk  thickens. 
Churn  often,  and  at  the  point  of  pleasant  acid¬ 
ity,  not  sourness.  Wash  out  the  buttermilk 
with  three  washings  of  weak  brine  salt  and 
pack  as  quickly  as  possible  after  churning. 
Don’t  ball  up  butter,  but  simply  pack  neatly 
in  six  or  ten-pound  wooden  pails,  and  sell  every 
week . . . 

DIRECT. 

Life:  “It  is  poor  economy  to  break  with 
the  Pope  before  making  sure  terms  with  the 
Devil.” - N.  Y.  Tribune:  “If  in  the  em¬ 

ploy  of  others,  earn  if  possible  more  than 
your  stipulated  pay.  That  man  is  first  hired 
and  longest  .retained  who  doss  better  than  he 
agrees;  while  the  shirk  loses  first  his  employ¬ 
er’s  confidence  and,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  better 
filled,  Iris  place.  If  young  people  who  are 
beginning  life  knew  how  vitally  true  this 
teaching  is,  they  would  accept  the  counsel  as 
a  golden  text.  Shirking  will  honeycomb 
character  until  there  is  no  substance  left,  and 
the  matter  has,  therefore,  not  merely  temporal 
but  eternal  bearings.  It  is  as  true  now  as 
when  Solomon  said  it,  that  “a  faithful  man 
shall  abound  with  blessings.”  “And  he  who 
is  faithful  in  a  very  little  is  also  in  much.” 

- Life.  She:  “You  ought  to  be  ashamed 

of  yourself,  John,  for  shooting  such  a  dear 
little  bird.”  He:  “Thought  you  would  like 
it  for  your  hat.”  She:  “Oh,  what  a  good  idea! 

That  was  thoughtful  of  you,  John.” - 

Weekly  Press:  “If  farm  life  is  monoton¬ 
ous,  what  kind  of  a  life  does  the  miner  lead 

picking  forever  at  a  rock  in  the  dark?” - 

Husbandman:  “The  best  agricultural  paper 
is  the  onrfithat  works  safely  in  the  interests 
of  farmers  and  stays  there,  always  ready  to 
help  with  never  a  selfish  purpose  to  obscure 

vision.” - U.  S.  Dairyman:  “Don't  build 

stalls  too  narrow.”  .  .  .  “  ‘The  corner 

stones  of  successful  winter  dairying  are  en¬ 
silage  and  warm  water,’  says  Prof.  Henry.” 

.  .  .  “The  dairymen  of  the  Eastern  States 
are  paying  $22  a  ton  for  bran,  to  feed  to  but¬ 
ter  cows,  while  there  are  plenty  of  dairy 
farmers  in  the  Northwest  that  think  they 

cannot  afford  to  feed  bran  at  $12  a  ton.” - 

London  Ag.  Gazette:  “Better  make  good  hay 

thau  bad  silage.” - Field  and  Farm:  “A 

Merino  breeder  pointed  out  to  us  a  ewe  in  his 
flock — one  of  the  finest  in  the  country — that 
drops  a  black  lamb  every  spring,  no  matter 

what  the  sire  is.” - London  Agricultural 

Gazette:  “Among  the  many  valuable  in¬ 
ventions  for  which  the  British  farmer  has  to 
thank  the  Americans,  perhaps  the  most  noted 
is  the  Acme  harrow.” - 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Delaware. 

Dover,  Kent  Co.,  March  5. — We  bad  some 
very  fine  weather  in  the  latter  half  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  thermometer  was  up  to  62  degrees, 
and  spring  work  was  commenced  in  general. 
March,  however,  so  far,  has  been  pretty  good 
winter  weather — about  five  inches  of  snow  fell 
to-day  and  to-night  it  looks  as  if  more  would 
fall.  Farmers  have  mostly  hired  their  help; 
wages  from  $8  to  $10  per  month  and  found. 
A  large  supply  of  ice  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  thickness  has  been  housed.  It  has  been  a 
hard  winter  on  wheat,  but  the  stand  looks 
fine.  Grass  had  begun  to  start  a  little  before 
the  last  cold  spell.  The  prospects  for  fruit  of 
all  kinds  are  good.  Feed  not  over-plentiful. 
Some  began  to  plow  for  corn  in  February,  but 
soon  had  to  stop  till  the  frost  was  out  again. 
Only  one  day’s  sleighing  up  to  date.  Business 
of  all  kinds  has  been  almost  at  a  stand-still 
since  winter  began,  and  much  complaint  is 
made  by  the  working  people  of  the  scarcity  of 
employment.  Farm  produce  has  brought 
good  prices;  corn  has  sold  higher  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  among  farmers  that  times  will  be  better 
and  that  more  money  will  be  in  circulation 
this  year  than  for  the  past  two  years.  The 
Oat  Swindlers  have  been  here  and,  in  spite  of 
the  oft-i  epeated  warnings  of  the  Rural  and 
other  papers,  they  took  about  $1,600  out  of 
this  county.  It  is  safe  to  say  none  of  the 
Rural  readers  were  among  those  who  “got 
left.”  Wheat,  78  to  82  cents;  corn,  50;  oats 


80;  potatoes,  60  to  75;  eggs,  20;  butter,  25: 
poultry,  9  to  12;  hay,  $10  to  $15.  A.  G.  s. 

Indiana. 

Moore’s  Hill,  Dearborn  Co.,  March  1. — 
We  have  had  a  remarkably  pleasant  winter, 
with  no  extremely  cold  weather.  At  no  time 
has  the  mercury  sunk  below  zeio,  but  it  hov¬ 
ered  around  10  above  during  several  cold 
spells.  The  total  snow-fall  of  the  winter 
would  not  amount  to  six  inches,  yet  wheat 
has  come  out  in  splendid  shape.  An  old  far¬ 
mer  who  is  much  given  to  croaking  said,  yes¬ 
terday,  that  he  never  saw  the  wheat  in  such 
promising  condition  as  at  present.  Fruit  in 
this  section  was  a  total  failure  last  season, 
save  early  berries  and  grapes.  All  crops  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  drought.  The  average 
yields  were  about  as  follows:  Potatoes  25 
per  cent  of  an  average  fair  crop ;  corn  30  per 
cent. ;  hay  75  per  cent. :  wheat  75  per  cent  ; 
oats  90  per  cent.  Late  potatoes  were  a  total 
failure.  Corn  is  imported  from  the  West  and 
retails  to  farmers  here  at  about  60  cents.  Hogs 
and  cattle  were  sold  off  very  close  last  fall, 
and  what  were  kept  will  come  through  thin. 
The  drought  was  disastrous  to  this  section, 
but  already  good  results  from  it  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned  for  the  future.  Failure  and  misfor¬ 
tune  sharpen  the  wits,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
lively  interest  manifested  in  all  economic 
questions.  The  subjects  of  feeds,  fertilizers 
and  manures,  and  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  various  breeds  of  cattle  are  being  discussed 
and  investigated  with  absorbing  interest. 
Farmers  appear  to  be  opening  their  eyes  to 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  seem  about  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  ruts  their 
fathers  trod.  A  trip  through  the  Western 
States  to  California,  a  few  months  ago,  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  real  estate  is  selling  here,  now, 
at  about  one  half  its  intrinsic  value.  Me- 
thinks  a  brighter  day  is  dawning.  c.  m.  b. 

Kansas. 

Bushong,  Lyon  Co.,  February  20. — I  have 
some  Pond  corn  for  seed ;  but  it  did  not  do 
very  well — too  dry.  The  squash  did  middling 
well.  The  melons  were  fine.  The  rest  of  the 
Rural  seeds  did  poorly.  Prices:  Flour,  $2 
per  hundredweight;  corn,  50  cents  per  bushel; 
oats,  35:  potatoes,  75.  This  does  not  look  as  if 
people  were  starving.  There  is  plenty  here 
and  in  the  parts  of  the  State  from  which  the 
reports  of  starving  come.  Wheat  is  60  cents 
per  bushel.  The  weather  is  nice  and  warm  and 
has  been  so  for  three  weeks.  Tnere  was  not 
much  snow  here;  but  we  have  had  some  cold 
weather.  On  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  nice 
winter.  Folks  were  plowing  iu  January:  but 
at  the  end  of  the  month  rain  stopped  plowing 
and  last  Saturday  it  rained  again,  so  there 
will  be  no  plowing  done  this  week.  d.  c. 

New  York. 

South  Dayton,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  March  6. 
— We  have  had  a  very  mild  winter  here.  In 
February  we  had  15  pleasant  days;  three 
rainy,  four  stormy,  two  cloudy  and  five 
changeable.  The  wheat  crop  looks  well.  The 
outlook  is  fair  for  a  good  maple  sugar  season. 
The  old  stock  is  all  cleared  out  of  the  market 
and  we  look  for  good  prices  for  the  new  sirup 
and  sugar.  Hay  is  worth  $10;  potatoes,  75 
cents;  wheat,  90  cents;  oats,  45  cents;  pork  $7 
per  hundredweight;  butter,  22  cents;  cheese, 
12  cents.  Cows  are  worth,  thoroughbreds, 
$100;  grades,  $40;  natives,  $30.  a.  h.  l. 


lUiscrltnncous  §Mmtisinn< 


Self'  Guiding*  Uses  a  wheel  landside.  Two  horses 
instead  of  three.  A  ten  year  old  boy  instead  of  a  plow¬ 
man.  No  pole  (except  among  stumps).  No  side  draft. 
Tio  neck  weight.  No  lifting  at  corners.  Easier  driving, 
wtraighter  I  IRUTCD  DRAFT  THAN  ANY 
furrows,  and  uun|Eft  UllHr  I  pi.oWon  or 
off  wheels.  Will  plow  any  ground  a  mower  can  cut 
over.  No  equal  in  hard,  stony  ground,  or  on  hillsides. 
Our  book,  “FUN  ON  THE  FARM,”  sent  Free 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO  .  ^^dFanaI™ 

t'ff~  Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  given 
CO  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agent*. 


STEAM !  $TEAM! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

A  Larve  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 
Box  IT.  pimfra,  N.  T, 


NO  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Variation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

POTATO  PHOSPHATE 

CONTAINS  ALL  THE  PLANT  FOOD  NEC¬ 
ESSARY  FOR  A  LARGE  CROP  OF 
POTATOES. 

Special  Fertilizers  for  all  crops.  Send  for  circular 
giving  valuable  hints  for  cultivation  of  crops  by  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  and  description  of  all  our  fertilizers. 

Principal  Office:  Cotton  Exchange  B’ding,  N.Y. 
For  Sale  by  Local  Agents. 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S  HIGH  GRADE 

BONE  FERTILIZERS, 

AMMONIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler, 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 
Genuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang- 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
Adjustable,  Reversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

fiTI  “L T*T  Q  I  to  anY  responsible 
Uull  L  UI1  LI  ldil  Farmer  in  the  U.  S. 

Sizes;  3  to  13  Feet.  DUANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  manufacturer. 

With  or  without  Sulky.  MILLINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 


A 


SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


[THREE  RIVERS^  T  HAN 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper. 


BETTER 

EVER. 

PLANTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


ASPINWALL  MFC. CO. 

f  THREE  RIVERS,  MICHIGAN f 

“ The  Aspimvall  Potato  Planter  works  with  almost  human  ingenuity.  It  is  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat  farmer.  IT  IS  A  SUCCESS. 
We  can  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in  the  future  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  conducted  as  wheat  growing  now  is — on  a  large  scale.  Those  who  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind .” — Rural  New-Yorker,  April  2,  1887. 


the  SCIENTIFIC  KITofTOOLSgs 

Warranted  the  Best  and  Cheapest  on  the  market.  Can 
furnish  Kit  complete  or  any  part  of  it,  leaving  out  articles 
parties  may  have  or  do  not  want.  Can  furnish  larger  Forges 
with  lever  if  desired.  Also  the  SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILL  "The  BEST 

MILL  on  EARTH.” 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


Farmer’s  Forge,  No.  5  B.  Will 
heat  1J4  inch  Iron. 

j’ev 


Blacksmith’s 
Combination  Anvil  Hammer  and  I 
and  Vise.  Hardened 
Face.  Fine  Polish.  Handle. 
Weight.  50  lbs.  Weight,  2  lb. 


Farrier’s  Knife, Woostenholm. 


Blacksmith’s  Tongs,  Wrought 
Iron.  18  inches. 


Adz  Eve  Shoeing  Hammer 
aud  Handle,  Weight,  9  oz* 

Cir*? 


Screw  Plate,  3  Taps,  3  Set 
Dies.  Cut  H  and  %  inch. 


Blacksmith's  Hand  Feed. 
Hot  Chisel.  Weight, 

1 M  lbs.  Steel.  50  lbs. 


t  —  _ »»  tiun.  uu  IU2.  »»  iu.  nuu.  10  iuvuvu,  I  7*  iua.O«W.  I/J  ovtu.  UV  ms.  V 

1TIE  FOOS  MFGT.  CO.,  JSs3rixa.sfiLe.lci,  Ohio 


MACHINERY 

AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

- IN  THE 

WORLD 


GRINDER 


PerfectMowing 


Machine  Knife 
Grinder, 


15000 

Machines  in  actual 
use  testifying  to  its 
merits. 


Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing 
Machine  W  heel.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
H1LGANUM  MANUF’G.  CORPORATION, 
Main  Office:  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Successors  to  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  Water  St.,  N.  Y 


Agc»t» 

Hunted 


PROFITS  FOR  FARMERS, 

A  rain  storm  is  coming,  how  can  1 
sav.  my  hay  ?  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Monarch  Hay  Carrier  circu¬ 
lars  ov  write  us.  Best  made.  We  manv- 
■  facture  the  latest  Improved  Hay  Tools. 
Catnlusu.  free-  Oborr  Bros-  A  Marion,  O 


WARRANTED 

*  THE  best 
Practical  Stump 
Puller  made. 


BENNETT’S  IMPROVED 

TUMP  PULLE1 

Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  i 

On  Throe  Days  T ria 

Oil  rii nners.  Worked  by  2  me; 

LIFTS  20  TO  50  TONI 

Vive  sizes.  Price,  $35  to  $7 
Circulars  free.  Man’f’d  l 

H.L.BENNET'3 

Westerville,  O. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  16  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Addres, 

AMES  LEFFEL  ti,  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  HO  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


HOMPSON'S 

‘cVaASEEDER 

Sows  Clever,  Timothy,  Red  Top  and  all 
kinds  of  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  the 
acre  as  evenly  and  accurately  as  the  best 
grain  drill.  Unrivalled  for  fast  and accu- 
Indispensable  for  sow- 
1 —  in  windy  weather. 
Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  tes¬ 
timonials,  Ac.  *' 
Manufactured  by 

THOMPSON 

MICH. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  17,  1888. 


Specimen  copies  of  the  Rose,  Ensilage, 
or  Road-Making  Specials  will  be  sent  to 
any  list  of  names  with  which  our  sub¬ 
scribers  may  favor  us. 


Tns  R.  N.-Y.  desires  to  tender  its 
thanks  to  those  subscribers  who  so  kindly 
and  thoughtfully  have  sent  us  other  sub¬ 
scriptions  with  their  own.  Our  friends 
can  hardly  know  to  what  an  extent  the  Ru¬ 
ral  owes  its  present  prosperity  to  such 
efforts. 


Some  seedsmen  are  now  applauding 
Australian  Millet.  Samples  have  been 
sent  to  us  and  we  find  it  to  be  Johnson's 
Grass.  This  is  bad  business.  There  are 
thousands  of  farmers  in  the  South  that 
would  on  no  account  suffer  this  grass  to 
get  a  footing  on  their  farms. 


About  April  1st  will  appear  a  Special 
Number  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  de¬ 
voted  to  Roses.  It  is  intended  that  this 
number  shall  leave  nothing  unsaid  that 
will  interest  or  instruct  those  who  appre¬ 
ciate  the  Queen  of  Flowers. 

■  4  »  - — 

A  small  sample  of  fine  flour  made  from 
the  much- advertised  Brazilian  Flour  corn 
was  sent  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  by  a  friend 
whose  name  we  regret  to  have  lost.  The 
flour  was  made  into  a  single  flat  biscuit, 
baked  and  eaten.  It  was  a  first-rate  bis¬ 
cuit  with  scarcely  any  corn  taste,  fine¬ 
grained,  light  and  sweet.  It  was  a  real 
surprise  to  us. 


We  have  been  asked  a  number  of  times 
recently  what  kind  of  oats  we  prefer.  In 
answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  we 
sowed  the  Welcome  last  year  and  propose 
to  sow  this  variety  again  this  spring. 
Catalogues  announce  Belgian,  Clydesdale, 
Race  Horse,  Australian,  Dakota  Chief¬ 
tain,  Badger  Queen,  etc. ;  but  the  one 
will  answer  for  the  other.  Schcenen  is  a 
first  rate  oat.  We  have  heard  good  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  American  Triumph  and 
Challenge.  Of  side  oats  a  choice  may  be 
made  between  the  Russian  and  Black 
Tartarian.  The  latter  yield  heavily,  but 
the  grain  is  light. 


The  idea  has  been  steadily  held  by 
many  farmers  in  the  droughty  region  of 
the  West  that  the  soil  was  not  at  all  in¬ 
jured  by  the  dry  season,  but  that  it  has 
been  resting  and  accumulating  fresh 
stores.  According  to  this  idea  all  the 
manure  put  on  the  land  is  still  there, 
rotted  and  mixed  in  excellent  shape  for 
use  as  plant  food,  while  nothing  has  been 
washed  out  by  heavy  rains.  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  fierce  heat  has  hurt  the 
soil.  If  this  idea  is  correct,  an  abundant 
supply  of  rainfall  this  year  ought  to 
bring  out  the  best  crop  known  in  the 
droughty  district.  Will  farmers  in  plow¬ 
ing  this  year  notice  the  condition  of  the 
manure? 


We  are  satisfied  that  the  Rural’s 
Road  Making  Special  will  contain  more 
practical  information  on  road  making 
than  can  be  found  in  any  engineering 
book  now  published.  The  articles  are  by 
men  who  have  done  successful  work  and 
who  are  able  to  judge  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  by  hard  and  smooth 
roads.  Farmers  are  surely  waking  up  to 
the  importance  of  this  matter,  and  it  is 
the  Rural’s  desire  to  keep  them  awake. 
By  placing  the  facts  before  them  in  a 
plain  and  compact  form  we  will  supply 
every  man  who  desires  improvement  with 
a  powerful  argument. 


In  reply  to  special  inquiries,  let  us  say 
that  Alsike  Clover  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages  as  compared  with  Red 
Clover.  Its  botanical  name  is  Trifolium 
hybridum,  so  called  because  it  is  so  nearly 
intermediate  between  the  red  and  white 
clover.  Prof.  Beal,  and  all  authorities  on 
the  grasses,  say  that  it  is  not  a  hybrid  at 
all.  One  advantage  of  Alsike  is  that  it 
is  not  injured  by  the  clover  midge.  It 
seenls  to  prefer  moist  land,  and  yet  it  en¬ 
dures  droughts  very  well.  Prof.  Beal 


says  that  it  has  a  good  reputation  for 
asture  and  is  a  favorite  with  bee-keepers, 
ecause  the  plants  remain  in  bloom  a  long 
time  and  abound  in  nectar.  The  seeds 
are  about  half  the  size  of  those  of  clover, 
so  that  a  smaller  quantity  is  sown.  The 
seed  is  produced  from  the  first  crop, 
though  the  field  may  be  pastured  for  a 
while  early  in  the  season.  It  is  two  or 
three  years  coming  to  full  size  and  does 
best  for  pasture  when  sown  with  some 
stout  grasses.  The  aftermath  is  very 
light.  When  ripe  it  shells  more  easily 
than  red  clover  and  is  more  apt  to  waste. 
Hence,  more  care  is  needed  in  the  har¬ 
vesting.  Alsike  is  smoother  and  more 
delicate  than  red  clover  and  the  stems  are 
weaker  and  it  is,  therefore,  likely  to 
lodge.  It  is  not  liable  to  winter-kill. 

TWO  GRASS  PESTS. 

Two  of  the  very  worst  enemies  to  a  fine 
lawn  are  Crab  Grass  and  Velvet  Grass. 
They  will  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  lawn,  if  permitted  to  get  a  foot¬ 
ing.  We  speak  from  experience,  and  we 
speak  tearfully.  Velvet  Grass  (Calf-kill, 
Meadow  Soft  Grass)  may  be  known  by  its 
flimsy,  soft,  coarse,  hairy,  light-colored 
leaves,  resembling  the  Orchard  Grass.  It 
is  abhorred  by  cattle  as  well  as  by  the 
lover  of  handsome  lawns.  It  grows  in 
bunches,  like  Orchard  Grass,  and  is  so 
coarse  and  pale-colored  that  plants  stand 
out  and  break  the  even  tenor  of  any 
lawn.  These  clumps  may  be  pulled  up, 
as  they  are  easily  detected  by  the  color 
and  coarse  leaf.  Not  so  with  Crab  Grass. 
In  the  early  season  Blue  Grass  and  Red- 
top  may  have  apparently  full  possession. 
But  in  mid-summer  this  insidious  enemy 
appears.  The  lawn-mower  is  helpless  to 
exterminate  it.  The  culms  dodge  under 
it,  and  bob  up  the  next  day  to  show  they 
were  unharmed.  As  the  color  is  the  same 
as  the  finer  grasses,  the  plants  can  not  be 
detected,  and  so  they  shed  their  seeds, 
being  annuals,  and  prepare  for  further  en¬ 
croachments  the  next  year.  The  culms  by 
fall  spread  out,  covering  a  considerable 
space  and  so  suppressing  the  finer  grasses 
that  bare  spots  the  next  spring  appear  as  if 
small  sods  had  been  removed.  The  only 
way  to  exterminate  this  grass  is  to  watch 
for  it  in  the  summer,  and  carefully  remove 
the  plants  before  seeds  form.  The  bot¬ 
anical  names  of  these  two  pests  are  Hol- 
cus  lanatus  and  Panicum  sanguinale. 


CAUTION  AGAINST  A  SORGHUM 
SUGAR  PATENT. 

While  Magnus  Swenson  was  a  paid  em¬ 
ploy  e  of  the  Government  conducting 
experiments  in  sorghum  sugar-making  at 
Fort.  Scott,  Kan.,  he  hit  upon  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  process  of  sugar  making  “by 
adding  to  the  di  ff  usion  both  calcium  carbo¬ 
nate,  or  carbonate  of  alkali  and  earth  (sic.), 
in  order  to  prevent  invertive  action  of  the 
organic  acids  in  the  cane  chips  upon  the 
sugar  during  the  process  of  extraction.” 
Having  made  this  discovery  at  the  public 
expense, he  at  once  patented  it  for  his  own 
private  benefit.  He  is  now  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  forming  a  sorghum  sugar  Trust 
or  combination  to  secure  the  control  of 
the  manufacture  of  sorghum  sugar  by 
means  of  this  patent.  The  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  who  employed  and  paid 
Swenson  to  work  for  the  public  benefit, 
very  naturally  objects  on  finding  that  he 
really  worked  for  his  own.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  suggestion,  therefore  the 
Attorney-General  has  prepared  a  bill  of 
complaint  addressed  to  the  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  court  for  Kansas  for 
the  purpose  of  canceling  the  patent.  He 
insists  that  as  the  discovery  was  made  at 
the  public  expense  it  belongs  to  the  pub¬ 
lic;  that  the  discovery  is  really  not  a  new 
one,  being  described  in  many  books  and 
writings,  and  therefore  was  not  patent- 
able;  and  that  while  the  improvement  is 
of  great  advantage  to  the  public  for 
whom  it  was  made,  the  patentee 
is  demanding  and  receiving  large  sums 
of  money  “for  the  use  of  this  process  so 
as  to  establish  a  monopoly  to  oppress  the 
people”  upon  a  patent  invalid  from  the 
outset.  We  are  told  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  strong  case,  and  that  it  in¬ 
tends  to  prosecute  it  vigorously,  and  it 
cautions  all  intending  investors  in  the 
patent  that  it  will  probably  be  declared 
null  and  void.  The  papers  have  already 
been  forwarded  to  Kansas.  This  is  a 
good  move  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
but  it  ought  not  to  have  been  necessary, 
as  the  patent  should  never  have  been 
granted.  The  Patent  Laws  should  be 
promptly  amended. 

THE  COW  PEA. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
just  received,  we  find  the  following :  ‘ ‘The 


Southern  Cow  Pea  has  grown  very  vigor¬ 
ously  in  the  garden,  furnishing  a  large 
amount  of  forage  and  ripening  its  seeds 
before  frost.” 

Some  eight  years  ago,  we  tried  the 
leading  kinds  of  so-called  Cow  Pea  at  the 
Rural  Farm,  and  a  full  report  with  illus¬ 
trations  was  presented  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year.  The  varieties  so  differ  in  length 
of  vine,  size  of  leaves,  habit  and  time  of 
blossoming  and  ripening  the  beans  (they 
are  more  beans  than  peas)  that  while  one 
variety  might  prove  of  great  value  in  the 
North,  another  might  prove  worthless. 
For  instance,  several  varieties  ripened 
their  beans  in  late  August,  while  others 
were  merely  in  bloom;  some  were  half 
upright  in  growth,  while  others  clung  to 
the  ground  like  a  running  blackberry. 
Some  covered  a  breadth  of  at  least  12  feet 
of  land  while  others  were  little  bushes 
not  over  two  feet  in  diameter. 

We  have  often  thought  that  a  place 
may  yet  be  found  in  Northern  agriculture 
for  several  varieties  of  these  Cow  Peas 
(Dolichos),  though  our  farm  animals 
would  not  touch  the  green  haulm  while 
they  could  get  Timothy  or  clover  hay. 
Perhaps  as  silage,  it  would  be  different. 

Referring  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  9, 
1880  (page  670),  we  find  that  “Poor  Land 
Pea”  seeds  were  ripe  August  15;  “Conck 
Pea”  in  early  September  had  so  covered 
the  soil  that  only  a  green  mat  of  leaves 
could  be  seen;  ‘‘"“Little  Black”  covered  11 
feet  of  soil  in  width  and  were  two  feet 
high.  The  fruit  began  to  ripen  Septem¬ 
ber  10.  The  pods  ol  some  of  the  varieties 
were  eight  to  nine  inches  in  length  and 
contained  20  seeds  or  more. 

When  this  trial  was  made  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  that  the  Cow  Pea  would 
not  mature  seeds  in  the  North.  No  man¬ 
ure  was  used  and  the  light,  sandy  soil 
was  considered  of  but  ordinary  fertility. 


A  MAPLE  SUGAR  EXCHANGE. 


8T'he  last  census  gives  36, 576, 600  pounds 
JL  of  sugar  and  1,796,048  gallons  of  mo¬ 
lasses  as  the  maple  sugar  crop  of  1880.  Of 
this  amount  Vermont  produced  11,261,077 
pounds  of  sugar  and  128,091  gallons  of 
sirup;  New  York,  10,693,619  pounds  and 
266,390  gallons;  Michigan,  3,423,149 
pounds  and  131,990  gallons;  Ohio,  2,- 
895,782  pounds  and  495,839  gallons;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  2,866,010  pounds  and  140,667 
gallons;  New  Hampshire,  2,731,945 
pounds  and  79,712  gallons;  Iowa,  2,- 
064,020  pounds  and  17,766  gallons,  most 
of  the  other  States  producing  some,  though 
much  less  than  any  of  those  mentioned. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  little  State 
of  Vermont  is  tlie  greatest  producer  of 
maple  sugar,  and  that  it  and  its  big  neigh¬ 
bor  New  York,  of  which  it  was  formerly 
a  part,  together  produce  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  total  yield  of  the  country.  It  is 
natural  therefore  that  Vermont  should 
take  the  lead  in  legislation  with  regard 
to  maple  sugar,  and  in  providing  the  best 
means  for  marketing  it.  There  are  already 
very  stringent  laws  in  the  State  against 
adulteration  of  the  product,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  establish  a  Maple  Sugar  Ex¬ 
change  at  Brattleboro,  the  oldest  town  in 
the  State,  and  the  capital  of  Windham 
County  which  produces  the  most  and 
best  sugar  of  any  county  in  the  State, 
if  not  in  the  country.  The  object 
is  to  put  Vermont  sugar  at  the 
head  of  the  market  by  guarantee¬ 
ing  its  purity  and  excellence.  All 
sugar  passing  through  the  Exchange’ 
will  be  carefully  examined  and  graded, 
and  any  the  puri  y  of  which  is  doubted 
will  be  analyzed  by  the  State  Experiment 
Station.  Any  person  found  guilty  of 
adulterating  will  be  rigorously  prosecuted 
and  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  the 
Exchange,  and  the  maker’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  printed  on  every  package. 
As  most  of  the  adulteration  is  done  after 
the  sugar  leaves  the  producers’  hands,  the 
Exchange  will  sell  only  to  reliable  dealers 
and  jobbers.  This  is  an  excellent  move¬ 
ment,  and  might  b'1  advantageously  imi¬ 
tated  elsewhere,  with  regard  not  only  to 
maple  sugar,  but  to  other  agricultural 
products  also. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  POTATO  WAGER. 


TnE  editor  of  a  certain  farm  paper  and 
an  excellent  friend  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
writes  that  he  objects  to  our  “Potato 
Crop  Wager,”  not  on  the  score  that  it  is 
betting,  but  because  it  has  the  “appearance 
of  belittling  the  good  R.  N.-Y.”  He  con-  • 
tinues:  “Your  potato  case  has  merit  and 
I  know  it  and  I  feel  every  confidence  in 
your  success,  but  I  don't  like  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  offer  will  make  on  many  of 
your  readers.” 

No  one  can  object  to  a  wager  that  has 
merely  a  benevolent  object  in  view.  There 
is  really  no  “betting”  about  it  as  that 


word  is  generally  understood.  Our  case 
is  that  we  propose  to  show  that  we  can 
raise  at  the  rate  of  over  700  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre  on  land  specially  pre¬ 
pared,  let  the  season  be  what  it  may.  If 
we  succeed,  the  farming  community  will 
be  benefited  unless  it  should  appear  that 
the  cost  of  the  crop  is  so  great  as  to  con¬ 
demn  the  method,  and  even  this  fact  will 
have  its  value.  If  we  fail,  no  harm  can 
possibly  result  while  the  failure  may  still 
prove  instructive.  In  either  case,  how¬ 
ever,  some  worthy  individual  or  project 
will  be  benefited  by  the  $50  wager. 

Our  friend,  however,  is  evidently  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Rural’s  editorial  state¬ 
ments  as  to  its  potato  yields  do  not  need 
to  be  backed  up  by  such  wagers  and  that 
it  belittles  itself  by  thus  seeking  to  drive 
in  a  nail  where  none  is  needed.  But  we 
hardly  think  that  this  view  of  the  case 
need  be  considered.  The  fact  of  our  mak¬ 
ing  the  attempt  in  the  most  public  way, 
when  failure  would  bring  with  it  a  cutting 
disappointment,  will  rivet  an  amount  of 
the  farmer’s  attention  to  improved  potato 
culture,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  other  way.  Indeed,  we  have 
already  received  quite  a  number  of  letters 
of  particular  inquiry  from  those  who  pro¬ 
pose  to  try  the  experiment  precisely  as 
the  Rural  proposes  to  try  it. 

Our  motive  is  certainly  good  and  if  the 
first  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  of 
our  friends  be  unfavorable,  we  have  faith 
that  these  impressions  will  fade  away  as 
the  work  progresses  and  that  all  will  be 
pleased  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  ex¬ 
cept,  it  may  be,  the  R.  N.-Y.  in  case  of  a 
disastrous  failure. 


BREVITIES. 

Springy. 

Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas.  The  giant  and 
the  dwarf  among  the  finest  of  bedding  plants. 

Unless  our  readers  want  Johnson’s  Grass, 
they  had  better  not  sow  “Australian  Millet.” 

A  sharp  criticism  upon  our  “Dairy  car¬ 
toon”  appears  under  “Discussion  in  the  Farm¬ 
er’s  Club. 

The  Weeping  Beech  is  a  grand  tree  of  its 
kind ;  but  at  least  12  years  are  required  to  de¬ 
velop  it. 

The  Ensilage  Number  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest  by  all  farmers,  whether  thev  favor  en¬ 
silage  or  not.  ® 

We  are  having  many  inquiries  as  to  Alfal¬ 
fa  or  Lucern. — Attention  is  directed  to  the 
Farmer’s  Club  of  this  issue. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Rural’s  little  plots  of 
wheat  and  rye  hybrids  and  crossbred  wheats 
have  passed  through  the  winter  with  less  dam¬ 
age  than  ever  before. 

Secretary  J.  S.  Woodward  proposes  to 

o  to  England  for  some  Dorset  Horned  Sheep. 

hould  he  do  so  he  will  favor  the  R.  N.-Y. 
with  notes  of  his  journey. 

One  of  the  best  crops  of  oats  ever  raised  at 
the  Rural  Farm  came  from  a  trifle  less  than 
1)4  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Our  opinion  is 
that  too  much  seed  tends  to  weaken  the  straw 
and  to  reduce  the  yield  of  grain  both  in  bulk 
and  weight. 

The  farmer’s  daughter  who  leaves  the  farm 
preferring  city  life,  and  the  farmer’s  daughter 
who  is  well  contented  with  farm  life  give  the 
material  for  one  of  the  best  of  the  series  of 
cartoons  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  presented.  It  will 
appear  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  given  and  will  continue 
to  give  the  dark  as  well  as  the  bright  side  of 
farming.  Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  would 
not — could  not — be  induced  to  quit  our  coun¬ 
try  life  for  a  permanent  city  life  for  the  en¬ 
tire  fortune  of  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
world. 

A  series  of  articles  on  Farm  Blacksmith 
work  will  soon  begin.  The  articles  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  student  at  Cornell,  and  will  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  course  in  blacksmithing 
givm  in  the  mechanical  department  of  that 
college.  They  will  be  simple,  brief  and  prac¬ 
tical. 

A  GOOD  friend  writes  us  that  he  is  greatly 
pleased  with  the  illustration  of  thrashed  corn. 
‘Why  do  not  other  agricultural  papers  print 
such  pictures?”  he  asks.  That  is  something 
we  cannot  answer.  He  had  better  write  to 
the  other  papers  for  information  on  that  point. 

As  we  cannot  appreciate  the  blessings  of 
health  except  as  we  know  of  the  sufferings 
which  sickness  brings,  so  we  cannot  appreci¬ 
ate  the  bright  side  of  farm  life  except  as  we 
contemplate  the  dark  side.  There  is  a  dark 
side  to  every  life,  depending  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  upon  the  man  himself.  It  would  not  sur¬ 
prise  us  to  learn  that  there  is  a  dark  side  of 
life  in  heaven. 

Remember  that  plants  to  do  the  work  they 
ought  to  do,  require  “standing-room.”  They 
must  have  a  mellow,  porous  soil  or  their  feet 
will  be  cramped.  It  pays  to  take  the  time  to 
prepare  soil  properly.  Old  Jethro  Tull  found 
to  his  cost  that  tillage  alone  would  not  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  his  fields,  but  he  found 
what  thousands  since  his  time  have  proved, 
that  tillage  and  manure  work  well  together. 
Don’t  depend  upon  surface  tillage  too  much. 
Pulverize  the  soil  to  begin  with. 

Many  farmers  have  followed  the  Rural’s 
advice  about  providing  a  small  patch  of  rye 
for  early  spring  pasturage.  That  is  good. 
Now  don’t  spoil  the  experiment  by  wrong 
feeding.  This  rye  will  not  make  as  complete 
a  ration  as  pasture  grass  would.  Those  who 
turn  cattle  out  on  it  without  any  grain  food 
will  be  dissatisfied.  The  cattle  will  not  get 
enough  to  eat,  and  they  wifi  eat  too  much  and 
“bloat.”  These  two  statements  may  seem  a 
little  hardito  reconcile,  but  they  are  true. 
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OUR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


HEMAN  H.  HAAFF. 

Heman  H.  Haaff,  who  styles  himself  “the 
originator  and  inventor  of  the  art  of  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle,”  was  born  at  Middlebury,  Ver¬ 
mont,  in  1833.  His  father,  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Haff,  was  for  30  years  a  Baptist  clergyman  in 
New  York  State.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
added  another  “a”  to  the  name  because  he 
“liked  it  better.”  On  his  mother’s  side  Mr.  H. 
is  descended  from  the  Howes  and  Tarbells — 
both  names  closely  associated  with  the  history 
of  New  York  and  Vermont. 

Mr.  H.  began  active  life  as  a  teacher.  He 
was  educated  at  Madison  University  and  at 
the  State  and  National  Law  School  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  from  this  latter 
institution  in  1858,  and  at  once  began  practis¬ 
ing  law  in  Chicago.  Here  he  continued  un¬ 
til  1874,  when  he  purchased  a  farm  of  4,000 
acres  in  Henry  Co.,  Ills.,  and  moved  from  the 
city.  He  took  the  land  without  fence  or  build¬ 
ing,  but  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  had  erect¬ 
ed  comfortable  buildings  and  built  30  miles  of 
fence.  It  was  on  this  farm  that  he  began  the 
investigations  which  led  him  to  appear  as  the 
champion  of  dehorning  cattle.  As  our  readers 
know,  this  championage  led  to  a  prosecution 
by  the  Humane  Society  of  Illinois.  After  four 
days’  trial  the  society  was  forced  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  it  had  no  case.  Mr.  Haaff  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Evelyn  L.  Currier  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
She  has  proved,  as  he  says, decidedly  his  “bet¬ 
ter  Haaff.  ”He  is  now  living  in  Chicago,  hav¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  manufacturing  enterprises 
which  demand  his  personal  attention.  We 
give  his  likeness  at  Fig.  64 — the  first  time  it 
has  been  put  on  paper.  His  characteristic 
signature  will  be  found  beneath  the  picture. 


SPREADING  MANURE  ON  THE  SNOW. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

Breaking  away  from  old-rut  practices;  dark 
colored  matter  sinks  steadily  through  the 
snow ,  which  in  melting  diffuses  its  fertil¬ 
izing  elements  uniformly;  by  spreading 
manure  on  the  snow  the  ground  becomes  fit 
for  cultivation  earlier;  good  results;  salt 
not  needed  to  melt  the  snow,  the  manure 
does  it;  a  saving  of  labor. 

It  is  precisely  20  years  since  I  first  tried 
spreading  manure  upon  the  snow.  I  was  then 
residing  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  among  the 
skillful  but  exceedingly  conservative  and  yet 
prosperous  Dutch  farmers  of  that  locality. 
The  common  practice  of  these  farmers  was  to 
haul  out  the  manure  in  the  spring  or  fall  and 
leave  it  in  heaps  at  regular  distances  to  be 
spread  afterwards.  Having  a  belief  that  it 
was  wise  to  follow  the  customs  of  older  resi¬ 
dents,  I  adopted  their  plan  at  first,  but  very 
soon  found  it  a  bad  one.  A  wet  spell  so 
washed  the  manure  in  the  soil  that  the  crops 
fell  down  in  the  spots  where  the  heaps  had 
lain,  and  elsewhere  they  were  quite  inferior, 
so  that  I  quickly  abandoned  the  practice  for  a 
different  one.  The  snow  was  more  than  a  foot 
deep  and  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  manure  to 
put  out.  The  hauling  in  sleds  and  the  spread¬ 
ing  from  the  low  boxes  were  easy,  and  I  cov¬ 
ered  eight  acres  pretty  thickly  with  the  ma¬ 
nure,  and  watched  the  results  closely  to  find 
if  they  were  consistent  with  my  theory.  This 
was  that  the  dark-colored  manure  absorbent 
of  the  sun’s  heat  would  quickly  sink  in  the 
snow  and  reach  the  ground  before  much  of 
the  snow  melted  off,  and  that  the  melting  snow 
would  carry  the  manure  into  the  soil  and 
diffuse  it  pretty  thoroughly.  The  field  was  a 
corn  stubble  of  the  previous  year,  and,  follow¬ 
ing  the  usual  rotation,  was  to  be  sown  with 
oats.  Everything  turned  out  as  I  expected. 
The  manure  rapidly  sank  into  the  snow,  and 
wherever  even  the  smallest  particle  rested, 
the  snow  melted  from  under  it,  and  let  it  down 
to  the  ground.  The  field  was  bare  two  weeks 
before  the  adjoining  one,  and  was  plowed  ear¬ 
ly  and  sown  with  oats  in  April.  I  never  had 
so  good  a  crop.  The  seed  was  procured  from 
Canada,  and  was  of  a  Scotch  variety  known 
as  Angus;  but  so  like<-  he  short,,  thick,  white 
“Potato  Oats,”  that  th  y  might  have  been  this 
kind  under  another  na  ae.  The  seed  weighed 
47  pounds  to  the  measu  red  bushel.  The  yield 
of  the  eigne  acres  was  42  bushels  of  equally 
heavy  oaks,  or  very  nearly  G  '  bushels  by  meas¬ 
ure  per  acre ;  the  straw  was^thick  and  long, 
and  the  field  being  on  the  ro  dside,  attracted 
much  attention  from  the  neighbors,  who  had 
predicted  a  total  loss  of  the  manure  by  expos¬ 
ure  and  other  consequences  of  departure  from 
time-honored  custom. 

The  Rural  mentions  the  case  of  a  friend 
who  proposes  to  haul  manure  on  the  snow  and 
scatter  salt  to.  help  melt  the  snow.  No.salt 


will  be  required.  The  manure  will  sink  to  the 
ground  fast  enough.  If  he  wants  to  try  let 
him  scatter  any  kind  of  dark-colored  sub¬ 
stance  on  the  snow — ashes;  even  soil  or  chip 
waste — and  notice  how  every  little  dark  frag¬ 
ment  will  make  its  way  through  the  snow. 
Only  let  the  manure  be  well  shaken  out  and 
spread,  and  the  Rural’s  friend  willnotregret 
the  course  he  is  taking.  The  work  is  so  easy 
and  is  done  at  so  convenient  a  time  that  the 
plan  recommends  itself  for  these  reasons,,  not 
to  mention  the  beneficial  results  on  the  soil. 
Since  1868  I  have  always  practiced  this  meth¬ 
od,  taking  the  manure  out  as  soon  as  enough 
for  a  day’s  hauling  has  been  gathered,  and 
leaving  it  in  the  stables,  with  abundant  litter 
to  keep  the  animals  clean,  until  ready  for 
hauling  it  out.  This  plan  saves  a  good  deal  of 
labor,  and  I  am  all  the  more  pleased  with  it 
because  Mr.  Terry,  of  Ohio,  practices  it,  al¬ 
though  I  have  done  it  for  20  years,  and  am 
now  doing  it.  Here  in  the  North  Carolina 
mountains  we  have  had  no  snow  this  winter, 
and  no  ice,  but  my  manure  is  already  spread 
on  the  young  grass  and  clover  seeding,  on  the 


ground  for  potatoes,  and  on  the  orchard;  and 
some  will  go  out  this  week  on  the  land  intend¬ 
ed  for  oats. 

Macon  Co.,  N.  C. 


XDmiwm  s  XPorh. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

dentist  says  that  after  taking  tincture 
or  solution  of  iron  it  is  well  to  rinse  the 
mouth  with  water  in  which  a  little  baking 
soda  is  dissolved.  It  is  well  to  take 
this  precaution  even  when  the  medicine  is 
taken  through  a  tube.  Ordinary  muriate 
tincture  of  iron  is  excessively  corroding  in  its 
action,  and  should  be  avoided.  What  is 
known  as  dialyzed  iron  contains  less  of  the 
destructive  acid  while  equally  strengthening. 
*  *  * 

W e  came  across  a  Spanish  proverb  recently 
which  contains  the  sum  of  all  philosophy  in  a 
few  words.  It  says:  “If  we  cannot  get  what 
we  like,  let  us  like  what  we  can  get.”  Very 
few  among  us  can  really  get  what  we  like,  so 
we  had  better  bend  all  our  energies  toward 
fulfilling  the  latter  half  of  the  proverb.  It  is 
not  so  very  hard  when  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
habit.  And  a  habit  of  contented  good-humor 
has  so  much  to  do  with  one’s  personal  appear¬ 
ance  that  we  women  can’t  afford  to  do  with- 
out  it.  ^  ^  ^ 

Among  occupations  for. women  we  note  the 


rather  unusual  one  of  teaching  whist!  A 
clever  girl  whose  greatest  accomplishment 
was  scientific  whist-playing  has  found  her 
livelihood  in  instructing  classes  of  fashionable 
damsels  in  this  game.  Of  course,  she  charges 
them  well  for  it;  her  teaching  would  not  be 
appreciated  if  she  did  not.  Undoubtedly,  a 
woman  who  wishes  to  earn  a  living  need  only 
decide  on  knowing  how  to  do  one  special  thing 
better  than  any  one  else.  Half-knowledge  is 
worse  than  no  knowledge  at  all. 

*  *  * 

A  very  good  moral  is  pointed  out  in  Miss 
Carey’s  fascinating  book  “Not  Like  Other 
Girls.”  Its  heroines  are  unlike  other  girls. 
They  are  brought  up  in  ease,  with  all  the 
tastes  of  well-born  gentlewomen.  But  when 
poverty  comes,  instead  of  being  deterred  from 
work  through  any  false  ideas  of  gentility, 
they  take  up  the  one  thing  for  which  they 
possess  actual  talent.  Instead  of  trying  to 
become  governesses  or  music  teachers,  they 
boldly  set  up  as  dressmakers,  and  make  the 
work  successful.  Perhaps  some  of  us  feel  as 
if  we  had  no  decided  talent  in  any  one  direc¬ 


tion.  In  that  case  one  must  make  energy  and 
perseverance  take  the  place  of  talent. 

*  *  * 

The  “Cheerful  Letter  Exchange,”  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  may  be  recognized  at  once  as  a  feminine 


of  leisure  in  Boston  and  some  lonely,  busy, 
house-mother  in  the  far  West.  Cheery  thoughts 
aud  bright  words,  and,  mayhap,  a  paper  or 
picture  now  and  then,  go  to  cheer  the  lonely 
woman  on  the  prairie ;  how  grateful  such  let¬ 
ters  may  be  only  those  living  a  lonely  life 
may  know. 

Another  epistolary  charity  is  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Letter  Mission,  conducted  by  Miss  Cox  of 
Newtown,  Long  Island.  This  mission  sends 
Christmas  letters,  with  cards  inclosed,  to  hos¬ 
pitals,  asylums,  aud  prisons,  and  also  to  sick 
and  aged  poor  m  their  own  homes. 


A  FEMININE  LETTER. 

Dear  Rural:  I  am  moved  to  speak  on 
the  pie  question.  I  am  glad  Henry  has 
spoken, too. 

Years  ago,  somewhere  in  the  last  of  the 
fifties,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  I  read  in 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  that  day  how  to 
make  pie-crust,  and  as  the  crust  helps  ma¬ 
terially  to  give  to  pie  its  charm,  I  tried  it,  and 
have  always  followed  its  instructions — with  a 
few  additions  of  my  own.  There  is  one  in¬ 
gredient  I  always  put  into  everything  I  make, 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  rich  or 
plain,  sweet.or  sour,  one  thing  that  I.always 


endeavor  to  keep  on  hand  and  use  in  plentiful 
supply. 

The  directions  were  to  take  equal  quantities 
of  shortening  and  water  and  stir  with  a  spoon 
as  stiff  as  possible— not  knead.  Now,  I  have 
found  that  pie  crust  is  best  to  be  handled  as 
lightly  and  delicately  as  you  would  a  tiny 
baby.  To  one  teacup  of  shortening  add  the 
same  of  water,  salt  sufficient,  and  a  piece  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  saleratus,  if  you  use 
that,  about  so  big — O.  I  generally  use  a 
tablespoonful  more  of  the  shortening  than  the 
water,  unless  I  am  a  little  scrimped  on  the 
shortening.  We  always  have  plenty  of  water 
and  know  how  to  use  it,  too;  then  stir  with  a 
spoon  as  stiff  as  possible — the  softer  it  is 
and  allow  to  roll  out,  the  better  it  will 
be.  Why,  yes,  of  course,  melt  the  shorten¬ 
ing  if  it  is  not  soft  enough  to  work 
well  with  a  spoon— don’t  roll  it  too  thin. 
Dear!  dear!  !  to  think  of  a  piece  of  pie  that 
I  tried  to  eat  the  other  day  when 
I  went  visiting.  The  crust  was  about  as  thick 
as  the  thin  edge  of  a  case  knife,  and  I  had 
to  chew  and  chew  to  get  it  into  any  condition 
to  swallow.  I  thought  all  the  time  of  Mary 
Wager  and  that  forlorn-looking  object  that 
graced  the  head  of  her  articles.  By-the-by, 
that  picture  is  a  libel  on  every  farmer,  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  and  farm  in  these  United  States. 
We  live  here  amid  the  hills,  and  stony  ones 
at  that;  why  my  husband  set  out  an  orchard 
of  apple  trees  some  30  years  ago  and  the  land 
was  so  stony  that  he  had  to  carry  dirt  from  a 
distance  to  get  enough  to  cover  the  roots,  but 
he  put  in  some  of  the  same  ingredient  that  I 
put  in  my  pie  crust  and  in  all  of  the  rest  of 
my  cookiDg,  and  every  one  of  those  trees  grew 
and  last  fall  we  sold  800  barrels  of  apples,  and 
we  all  work  hard,  but  in  all  the  country 
around  I  don’t  know  of  such  a  forlorn-look¬ 
ing  woman.  And  then  to  think  of  a  farmer’s 
wife  combing  up  her  hair  and  putting  on  a 
clean  collar  and  cuffs  and  sitting  down  on  her 
elbows  to  look  that  way!!  If  the  Rural  was 
any  common  sort  of  a  paper  I  would  have  had 

it - discontinued.  She  might  better  be 

making  a  good  pie  or  the  hired  man's  bed  or 
doing  something — “counting  up  her  mercies’ 
for  instance. 

But  about  the  pie  crust,  I  am  afraid  I  have 
been  digressing:  my  husband  says  it  is  a  fault 
of  mine  and  I  believe  it  is  of  women  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  not  in  particular.  As  I  said  before, 
don’t  roll  it  too  thin,  leave  something  to  eat; 
have  the  top  clear  of  flour;  make  it  to  de¬ 
light  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate  inside  and 
outside. 

Bake  it  just  right,  with  just  a  tinge  of 
golden  brown,  with  the  juices  all  in  the  pie, 
not  on  the  bottom  of  the  oven.  And  that  in¬ 
gredient?  Well,  yes,  to  be  sure— put  soul  into 
it,  put  it  into  everything  you  cook  aud  you 
can  eat  pie  made  that  way  morning,  noon 
and  night  if  you  want  to,  and  not  be  “mean” 
or  “vulgar”  or  have  the  jim-jams  either. 
Affectionately.  mary  Elizabeth. 

TEACHING  THE  YOUNG  IDEA  HOW  TO 
SHOOT. 

A  knowledge  of  the  three  “R’s”  alone  is  no 
louger  considered  a  sufficient  education 
for  children.  The  last  generation  made  great 
progress,  not  only  in  the  manner  of  imparting 
knowledge,  but  in  its  estimate  of  the  kind  of 
knowledge  requisite  to  enable  a  boy  or  girl  to 
battle  successfully  with  the  world. 

An  editorial  writer  in  aD  exchange  very 
sensibly  says,  “Public  schools  ought  to  be  the 
State  nurseries  for  the  training  of  good  citi¬ 
zens.”  Among  other  knowledge  which  he 
suggests  the  propriety  of  promulgating,  is 
the  fact  that  wealth  is  the  joint  creation  of 
labor,  capital  and  social  order,  and  that  its 
distribution  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  free  operation  of  natural  laws. 
If  children  could  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
wealth  is  not  created  by  labor  alone,  there 
would  be  less  anarchy  and  fewer  strikes.  The 
absolute  sacredness  of  contracts,  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  political  economy,  the 
natural  and  unalienable  right  of  every  hu¬ 
man  being  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own  so 
long  as  he  injures  no  one  else,  are  all  lessons 
that  should  be  taught  in  every  school  in  the 
land. 

In  short,  the  Golden  Rule  is  not  a  bad  thing 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  a  child,  showing 
him  also  how  to  put  it  in  practice.  A  univer¬ 
sal  and  thorough  application  of  this  rule,  “Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do 
to  you,”  would  correct  most  if  not  all  domes¬ 
tic,  social  and  political  evils. 

There  is  one  point  of  education  wherein  we 
are,  I  think,  behind,  and  not  ahead,  of  our 
ancestors.  I  refer  to  politeness.  In  olden 
times  children  were  taught  to  bow  and  lift 
their  hats  to  strangers  on  country  roads,  to 
remain  standing  while  talking  to  elders,  rev¬ 
erence  to  old  age,  and  many  things  such  as 
tend  to  make  gentlemen  of  boys,  and  to  trans¬ 
form  hoydenish  girls  iuto  modest,  lady-like 
women.  This  is  a  much  needed  reform. 

A.^G, 


idea.  Through  its  friendly  offices  corres¬ 
pondence  is  arranged  between  some  woman  rightful 


m 


THE  PIE  DIES  HARD. 


C.  L  H. 

Mrs.  Wager-Fisher  may  feel  flattered  at 
the  success  of  her  “Dark  Side”  articles.  They 
evidently  have  set  many  to  thinking.  And 
what  better  result  could  be  desired? 

I  once  knew  an  old  fellow  who  was  a  great 
expounder  of  political  issues.  But  be  never 
cared  to  talk  with  any  one  who  agreed  with 
him.  He  considered  such  talk  both  tame  and 
useless.  It  was  only  when  he  got  some  one  to 
take  the  other  side  that  he  could  express  him¬ 
self  in  a  way  worth  listening  to.  And  at  the 
same  time  he  would  awaken  the  best  thoughts 
in  the  opposing  party. 

Now,  whenever  a  writer  attacks  any  wide¬ 
spread  evil  in  a  straightforward,  fearless  man¬ 
ner,  there  are  always  plenty  who  stand  ready 
to  take  the  other  side.  The  evidence  in  favor 
of  pie  eating  reminds  me  of  a  case  brought 
against  a  man  for  murder.  The  State  had  two 
witnesses  who  saw  him  commit  the  deed.  But 
he  thought  he  could  get  cl  ear  because  he  could 
bring  a  dozen  witnesses  who  did  not  see  him 
commit  it. 

I  am  glad  there  is  one  American  citizen  who 
can  stand  pie  for  60  years.  I  know  of  one  who 
has  drunk  whisky  equally  as  long;  of  another 
who  has  used  tobacco  for  more  than  three¬ 
score  years  and  is  still  alive.  Because  one 
man  can  fight  a  tiger  and  come  off  victorious, 
it  does  not  make  me  the  less  fearful  of  meeting 
one.  It  raises  my  opinion  of  the  man’s  nerve 
and  muscle  rather  than  lowers  that  of  the 
tiger. 

Henry  Stewart  says  that  pie-making  is  only 
a  recreation.  Perhaps  it  is  to  the  one  who 
looks  on.  But  has  he  ever  tried  it  day  after 
day  for  months  and  years?  When  I  referred 
that  paragraph  to  our  cook  it  so  stirred  up 
her  feelings  that  she  declared  she  could  shake 
him  if  he  were  within  her  reach.  Her  earnest 
manner  told  more  than  her  words,  and  im¬ 
pressed  me  with  the  burden  of  pie-making 
more  than  a  20-page  sermon  could  have  done. 


A  MISSIONARY  KINDERGARTEN. 


w. 

Joaquin  Miller  spent  a  day  in  a  Kinder¬ 
garten  in  Silver  Street,  San  Francisco,  and 
he  fills  a  page  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
witli  a  delightful  description  of  it.  A  “Babel 
for  babes”  he  calls  it,  and  he  excuses  his  ex¬ 
citement  over  such  a  tiny  and  low-down  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  fact  that  it  “lies  mighty  close  to 
the  nourishing  roots  of  this  nation.”  The 
queer-looking,  kindly  German  Froebel,  who 
first  began  to  teach  babes  and  took  to  his 
noble  heart  the  sublime  and  simple  lesson  of 
the  lowly  Nazarene  “Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me;”  lived  less  than  a  century  ago, 
and  a  pupil  of  his,  Frau  Sender,  first  taught 
afrer  his  methods  in  California.  There  are  12 
youug  teachers,  only  two  of  them  drawing 
any  salary,  in  this  Silver  Street  Garten,  with 
hundreds  of  little  people  not  much  more  than 
knee  high.of  all  nationalities, loving  and  loved, 
playing  at  a  chequered  table  or  working,  or 
resting,  now  and  then  one  sleeping,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  careful  arms  to  a  sofa  where  others 
sleep.  There  are  no  books  and  no  tasks,  but 
they  learn  the  best  of  learning  in  most  pleas¬ 
ant  ways. 

At  times  the  Lilliputian  army  marches 
round  or  out  or  in,  to  the  sound  of  music.  To 
see  them,  led  by  their  drum-major  in  petti¬ 
coats,  and  wearing  a  big  red  paper  cap  would 
make  you  laugh  with  delight,  and  feel  glad  to 
the  heart.  For  these  little  ones,  many  of 
them  swept  up  from  the  gutter,  are  already  a 
long  way  above  it,  and  one  feels  glad  to  the 
heart  in  the  assurance  that  they  will  not 
easily  let  go  and  recede  to  depravity. 

They  have  instru  ctive  and  exhilarating 
games  every  day  and  almost  every  hour,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  singing,  which  some¬ 
times  brings  tears  to  little  eyes;  it  moistened 
mine,  and  I  am  a  better  man  for  hearing  it 
and  seeing  these  babies  and  their  bappy-look- 
ing  teachers.  If  1  were  a  woman  and  bad  no 
work  nearer,  but  wanted  to  do  solid  good,  1 
would  teach  in  one  of  these  lowly  schools. 
One  of  these  teachers  seemed  less  beautiful 
than  the  others,  but  as  I  saw  how  kind,  how 
patient,  how  attentive  she  was  to  little  weary, 
slipshod  waifs,  I  began  to  think  her  the  fairest 
of  the  whole  fair  flock  of  12  pretty  little  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

Joseph,  poor  little  Joseph,  with  his  coat  of 
many  colors,  with  only  about  a  shoe  and  a 
half  and  no  stockings  at  all  was  there  up  out 
of  the  darkness  of  Egypt  with  a  dozen  pretty 
American  ladies  for  his  nurses  and  his  mother. 
And  courtly  Lord  Roland,  yellow-haired,  still 
in  petticoats — dear,  pretty,  dimpled  Lord 
Roland,  loving  as  a  lamb. 

The  principal  brought  to  me  two  “favorites” 
— two  curious  little  creatures,  so  very  small. 
One  was  a  Kanaka  brown  as  a  nut.  The  other 
had  a  towsy  head  of  flax.  They  were  very 
glean,  but  could  barely  toddle — favorites, 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


MARSH  4? 


evidently,  because  of  being  so  small  and  help¬ 
less. 

I  remember  these  streets  when  many  police¬ 
men  were  necessary  to  control  the  drunken 
brawling,  dissolute  crowd.  I  only  met  one 
now  and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  these 
kindergartens.  “If  I  could  open  plenty  of  kin¬ 
dergartens,  sir,  I  think  I  could  almost  shut  up 
the  penitentiary.” 

The  wife  of  President  Diaz  has  opened  a 
house  in  the  City  of  Mexico  where  working 
women  may  leave  their  children  through  the 
day  while  out  to  service.  She  is  a  dear  friend  of 
mine,  or  rather  of  humanity,  and  I  am  going 
to  write  to  her  at  once  to  turn  the  place  into 
a  kindergarten  and  get  some  good,  patient, 
stout-hearted  American  girls  to  go  down  there 
and  show  her  how. 

If  you  could  see  the  heart  that  these  women 
here  put  into  their  work — big  work  for  small 
reward ;  great  praise  but  little  pay — you  would 
love  them  and  help  them.  And  you  would 
love  and  adore  Adolph  Sutro.  Miss  Crocker, 
and  the  other  good  people  in  the  background, 
who  pay  the  bills  and  make  these  big  little 
free  schools  possible.  German  and  Jewish 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  the  first  to  move 
in  this  line.  It  has  had  signal  success  from 
the  first  through  California;  people  have  given 
money  for  it  freely  and  gladly,  and  children 
flock  into  every  kindergarten  door  that  has 
been  opened. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Apropos  of  this  age  of  partial  prohibition  are 
the  words  of  Horace  Greeley:  “To  sell  ram  for 
a  livelihood  is  bad  enough,  but  fora  whole 
community  to  share  the  responsibility  and 
guilt  of  such  a  traffic  seems  a  worse  bargain 
than  that  of  Eve  or  Judas.” . . 

Who  does  not  agree  with  Judge  Greer  when 
he  says:  “And  if  a  loss  of  revenue  should  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  United  States  from  a  diminished 
consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  she  will  be  the 
gainer  of  a  thousand -fold  in  the  health,  wealth 
and  happiness  of  the  people.” . 

A  little  charity  girl  was  asked  by  an  in¬ 
spector  of  schools  whether  she  could  explain 
the  meaning  of  bearing  false  witness  against 
one’s  neighbor.  “Please  sir,  when  no  one  does 
nothing  to  nobody,  and  some  one  goes  and 
tells  on’t.” . . 

An  Exchange  says  while  women  have  not 
the  right  to  vote  they  have  the  right  of  peti¬ 
tion,  which  they  may  use  to  better  purpose 
than  they  do.  There  is  truth  in  this  state¬ 
ment  not  as  fully  appreciated  as  it  might  be. 
The  right  of  petition  was  one  of  the  inestima¬ 
ble  privileges  tor  which  our  fathers  fought  and 
which  they  purchased  with  great  sacrifices. 
Let  the  women  use  the  right  of  petition,  and 
make  a  liberal  use  of  it . 

Emerson  said:  “Manners  form  at  last  a 
rich  varnish,  with  which  the  routine  of  life  is 
washed  and  its  details  adorned.  If  they  are 
superficial,  so  are  the  dewdrops  which  give 
such  a  depth  to  the  morning  meadows.” 

“Every  man  takes  care  that  his  neighbor 
shall  not  cheat  him.  But  a  day  comes  when 
he  begins  to  care  that  he  does  not  cheat  his 
neighbor.  Then  all  goes  well.  He  has  chang¬ 
ed  his  market -cart  into  a  chariot  of  the  sun.” 

It  is  a  proof  of  fine  breeding,  says  an  author¬ 
ity  in  the  world  of  fashion,  to  seem  to  be  hap¬ 
py  whether  one  is  content  or  not.  We  have 
no  right  to  permit  our  mental  or  physical  tastes 
or  moods  to  depress  or  annoy  other  persons. 
Moods  should  be  our  own  secrets,  and  if  we 
have  them  not  well  in  band  we  .may  be  sure 
there  is  something  for  us  to  attain  that  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  live  without,  and  that  is  a  triumph 
over  ourselves .  . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


LAMP  SHADES. 


The  shade  illustrated  at  Fig.  65  is  made  of 
cream-colored  lace  with  bows  of  pale  pink 


ribbon.  Of  course,  this  cover  can  be  varied 
as  one’s  taste  suggests.  1kOne  recently  seen 
was  ofj.pink,.  crepe  liberally  sprinkled  with 


silver  spangles  and  edged  with  cream -colored 
lace. 


THE  HELP  QUESTION.— THE  HIRED 
MAN. 


It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  one  per¬ 
son  can  have  bad  experience  varied  enough  to 
enable  him  to  speak  advisedly  or  justly  on  all 
points  of  the  much  vexed  question  of  domestic 
help.  When  I  read  much  that  is  written  on 
the  subject  I  must  say  I  nearly  always  feel  a 
desire  to  tske  up  my  pen  in  behalf  of  the  ser¬ 
vants.  Because  part  of  a  class  of  people  are 
untrustworthy  and  a  trouble  it  seems  very 
unjust  to  condemn  the  whole  class  as  such. 
For  20  years  have  I  known  what  it  is  to  hire 
help,  and  our  help  always  have  a  home  in  our 
family.  At  the  present  time  we  have  one  girl 
and  four  hired  men  the  wdiole  year.  When 
there  is  extra  work  to  be  done,  like  icing  or 
Alfalfa  to  harvest,  our  men  number  ten  or 
more.  I  can  not  say  a  word  upon  the  help 
question  as  it  affects  the  helpless  lady  who 
cannot  cook  a  meal  for  her  own  family  if  her 
girl  absconds  Neither  can  I  speak  for  the 
gentleman  who  cau  not  black  his  own  boots 
or  care  for  his  own  horse.  I  know  of  help  as 
a  working  woman  knows  them.  I  work  with 
my  girls  when  my  aid  is  needed,  and  when 
the  work  is  too  heavy  for  us  I  call  in  one  of 
the  men  and  give  him  a  place  at  the  washing- 
machine  or  somewhere  else  where  his  strength 
will  count  in  making  the  day’s  work  endur¬ 
able. 

When  we  first  began  housekeeping  our  help 
was  onehired  man.  I  washed  his  clothes, and, 
feeling  a  pity  for  the  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  I  mended  his  shirts  and  socks— just  as  I 
would  have  liked  tojjiave  had  some  other 
woman  who  had  the  time  to  doit,  care  for  my 
brother  had  he  been  in  this  man’s  place.  As 
my  cares  increased  I  dropped  the  mending, 
but  our  men  never  hired  their  washing  until 
within  two  years,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  keep  so  many  men  I  dropped  that  as  I  had 
dropped  the  mending,  because  it  seemed  too 
much  work.  Now,  do  not  think  that  the  girl 
or  myself  scrubbed  their  clothes  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  On  washing  day  we  had  the 
services  of  a  man  as  long  as  he  could  be  of  any 
help  to  us,  bringing  water  and  turning  the 
washing  and  wringing  machines.  After  all, 
it  was  not  such  a  dreadful  thing  to  let  their 
clothes  be  washed  under  those  circumstances, 
and  I  always  believed  it  made  the  place  seem 
more  homelike  to  the  “boys,”  and  I  was  really 
sorry  not  to  b6  able  to  do  all  I  wished  to  en¬ 
hance  that  feeling. 

Then  as  to  boarding  the  men — if  folks  have 
a  living  to  make,  they  must  make  it;- it  will 
notcome  without  some  exertion  on  their  part. 
Man}r  a  man  couldn’t  afford  to  hire  a  hand  if 
the  money  for  his  work  and  board  had  to  be 
raised  in  clean  cash;  but  if  he  could  be  boarded 
in  the  family  that  would  help  greatly.  I  con¬ 
tend  that  in  a  properly  arranged  house¬ 
hold,  wrhere  husband  and  wife  try  to 
help  each  other,  the  hired  man  can,  and 
does  do  enough  of  the  heavy  work,  so  that  the 
mistress  is  not  really  burdened  by  his  pres¬ 
ence.  The  hired  man  can  lend  a  helping  hand 
when  the  busy  husband  can  not  spare  the 
time,  as  is  often  the  case.  Now,  as  to  grum- 
bliug,  boorish  men.  There  is  no  need  of  keep¬ 
ing  such  a  man  over-night.  Whefi  such  a  one 
finds  a  place  on  our  ranch,  as  soon  as  his  char¬ 
acter  is  known  he  is  quietly  informed  that  his 
services  are  not  needed  .and  as  soon  as  possible 
a  fitter  one  is  in  his  place.  There  is  just  where 
master  and  mistress  are  equal  to  the  occasion ; 
especially  if  they  make  good  his  place  until 
another  baud  is  found ,  they  are,  in  a  measure, 
independent  of  their  help.  We  make  it  a  rule 
to  eat  with  our  help— to  have  them  at  our  ta¬ 
ble.  They  are  good  enough  to  work  for  and 
with  us,  to  cook  for  us,  and  to  be  with  our 
children  at  times;  then  why.  in  the  name  of 
reason,  are  they  not  good  enough  to  sit  at  our 
table?  I  believe  few  men  will  find  fault  with 
the  cooking  or  the  meals  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  If  one  does  there  is  an  easy  way  to 
settle  the  case— let  him  seek  a  place  more  to 
his  mind,  the  sooner  the  better.  I  believe  that 
help  like  to  be  by  themselves  in  their  spare 
time,  just  as  the  family  like  to  be  by  them¬ 
selves.  Excepting  boarding  together,  our 
help  and  ourselves  are  as  separate  as  any  two 
families  in  one  house  could  be.  I  take  pains 
to  have  papers  and  books  in  the  dining-room 
where  they  sit  winter  eveniugs,  and  grateful¬ 
ly  do  I  remember  some  of  our  hired  men  of 
studious  habits,  who  seemed  to  delight  in  help¬ 
ing  my  children  in  their  school  lessons.  Of 
course,  we  are  particular  about  what  men  we 
hire.  A  man  with  a  cigar  or  a  great  lump  of 
tobacco  between  his  teeth  has  one  black  mark 
against  him,  and  such  are  never  given  the 
preference.  We  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  our  whole  number  of  men  for  months 
together  free  from  the  tobacco  vice. 

In  our  10  years’  residence  in  the  West  we 
have  had  many  good  men.  Many  of  them 
were  from  the  East— sons  of  farmers,  well- 


manuered,  well-educated,  youug  men,  who 
came  here  to  get  a  start  in  the  world.  Why 
it  should  lower  them  in  the  social  scale  to  do 
the  same  work  here  they  would  have  done  on 
their  fathers’  farms,  I  cannot  see.  In  either 
case  they  would  have  been  hired  men,  for 
after  young  men  are  of  age  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  paid  for  work  done  on  their  fathers’  farms. 

Most  of  these  youug  men  are  now  thriving 
land  owners  near  us,  and  respected  by  all  who 
know  them.  Some  of  our  leading  merchants 
got  their  start  in  the  world  as  hired  men. 
Indeed,  it  will  not  do  to  inquire  very  closely 
into  the  former  pursuits  of  a  good  many  solid 
business  men  if  to  be  a  hired  man  is  to  be 
only  an  object  fit  to  be  “eliminated.”  In 
truth,  it  is  just  the  most  sensible  thing  a 
young  man  can  do  to  hire  out  a  year  or  two 
in  this  land  of  irrigation  before  he  ventures 
too  much  without  experience  to  guide  him— 
no  matter  how  much  money  his  purse  con¬ 
tains.  There  is  no  indignity  in  having  a 
cleanly,  well  behaved  man  in  the  house,  as 
a  guest — even  if  his  comfort  must  be  attended 
to  by  the  mistress  of  the  family;  but  there  is  a 
chance  that  as  a  guest  his  presence  is  not 
desired.  But  let  this  same  man  hire  to 
the  family  and  although  his  presence 
and  help  are  so  much  desired  as  to  call 
forth  the  hard-earned  dollars  to  keep  him 
there,  what  a  change  has  come  over  the 
face  of  things — it  is  now  an  “indignity”  for 
the  housewife  to  see  that  he  is  comfortably 
lodged  and  fed. 

An  old  lady  used  to  say,  when  any  case  of 
failure  to  do  right  came  to  her  ears,  “We  are 
all  poor  creeturs.”  Often  and  ofteu  her 
quaint  sayiDg  comes  to  my  mind.  We  all 
need  words  of  kindly  encouragement — the 
hired  help  as  well  as  those  who  hire.  We 
need  lots  of  charity;  for  in  truth  “we  are  all 
poor  creeturs.” 

“Do  you  get  good  help — are  you  faithfully 
served?”  asks  some  one.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  we  are  faithfully  worked  for.  Remem¬ 
ber  we  try  to  put  each  man  in  the  place  he 
seems  best  fitted  to  fill,  and  if  one  is  found 
lacking  in  any  respect,  a  better  one  is  sought 
for  and  put  in  his  place.  We  pay  the  best 
of  wages  and  expect  good  returns  in  careful¬ 
ness  and  honest,  painstaking  service,  and  on 
our  part  we  make  no  unreasonable  demands 
and  never  keep  a  man  waiting  for  the  wages 
that  are  his  due.  So  a  steady  man  finds  it 
as  much  for  his  interest  to  hold  his  place,  as 
it  is  for  ours  to  have  him  do  so.  s.  e.  ii. 


Ribbon  bows  for  the  hair  are  very  pretty 
and  fashionable. 

The  sleeves  of  new  spring  dresses  are  com¬ 
fortably  loose. 

A  black  cashmere  dress  recently  seen  had 
jet  ornaments  down  the  side  panel,  jet  collar 
and  cuffs,  and  white  watered  silk  vest. 

The  draperies  of  cashmere  and  other  woolen 
dresses  are  frequently  finished  with  hems 
three  inches  wide  and  two  rows  of  machine 
stitching  at  the  top.  The  basque  is  then 
stitched  twice  near  the  edge. 

Challis  at  eight  and  ten  cents  the  yard  is 
shown  in  desirable  colors,  and  bid  fair  to  be 
again  popular  for  summer  wear.  Velvet 
trimmings — vest,  collar,  cuffs — will  convert  a 
frock  of  this  goods  into  quite  a  dressy  affair, 
and  at  a  cost  of  not  over  $2  00  for  materials. 

A  woman  limited  in  means  will  find  a  good 
quality  of  black  cashmere  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  goods  that  she  can  buy  for  an  all-purpose 
dress.  Such  a  dress  can  be  worn  winter  or 
summer,  and  the  addition  of  ribbon  bows  or 
lace  jabot  so  smartens  it  up  that  it  can  be 
worn  without  hesitancy  upon  festive  occas¬ 
ions.  For  several  years  the  writer  had  but 
one  good  dress  at  a  time,  and  that  was  a  black 
cashmere.  It  was  well  made,  kept  dean  and 
in  perfect  repair,  and  the  wearer,  although 
appearing  in  it  at  places  win  re  more  dressy 
materials  were  worn,  never  remembers  to 
have  experienced  the  feeling  of  shabbiness. 


THE  HOSPITALITY  OF  A  JERSEY 
FARM-HOUSE. 

The  idea  of  hospitality  is  generally  con¬ 
nected  with  wealth,  spacious  rooms  and  a 
retinue  of  servants,  whereas  all  these  are  as 
nothing  if  a  host  or  hostess  has  not  good¬ 
breeding  and  that  innate  grace  and  tact 
which  can  transform  cabin  walls  into  those  of 
a  palace.  Have  you  never  met  persons  whose 
courteous,  and  grand  manners  so  surrounded 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  ste  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


you  that  you  have  felt  for  the  nonce  as  if  you 
were  the  guest  of  royalty?  Miss  Bouton  tells, 
in  the  Hawkeye,  how  she  found  an  ideal 
hostess  away  up  on  a  mountain  side  in  a  two- 
roomed  log  cabin,  and  I  found  mine  (and  a 
host  as  well)  in  a  little  New  Jersey  farm¬ 
house. 

One  day  last  month,  when  the  sleighing  was 
at  its  best  and  the  weather  just  cold  enough 
to  fulfill  my  idea  of  a  perfectly  blissful  day 
for  sleighing,  Harry  proposed  a  drive  from 
Hobokus  to  Newark,  taking  the  old  stage¬ 
coach  road  under  the  Nautch  Mountain,  and 
so  along  the  beautiful  Passaic.  I  am  always 
ready  for  so  promising  a  “lark”  as  a  sleigh- 
ride  of  40  miles,  and  we  were  soon  seated  be¬ 
hind  lithe,  fleet-footed  Elsie,  in  the  daintiest 
and  most  slender  of  cutters.  I  had  spent 
many  years  where  snow  was  unknown,  where 
grapes  were  still  hanging  on  the  vines  in  Dec¬ 
ember,  and  where  roses  bloomed  in  the  open 
air  in  January,  and  this  revival  of  the  life  of 
my  girlhood  filled  me  with  a  delight  that  per¬ 
haps  the  readers  of  the  Rural,  who  have 
shoveled  paths  to  barn  and  outhouse  through 
the  snows  of  many  winters,  will  neither  share 
nor  appreciate,  so  I  spare  them  rhapsodies  or 
reflections. 

On  our  return,  just  as  the  twilight  was 
transforming  every  shadow  on  the  roadside 
into  an  object  of  terror  to  pretty,  nervous  El¬ 
sie,  a  small,  fiercely  barking, black  dog  sprang 
out  from  the  gateway  of  a  tiny  farmhouse 
that  nestled  to  leeward  of  the  Nautch  Moun¬ 
tain.  Madame  Elsie  gave  one  sudden  bound, 
overturning  the  sleigh  and  breaking  the  shaft, 
and  then  with  her  accustomed  obedience,  at 
Hal’s  “Whoa,  there,  now,  Elsie!”  stood  quiet, 
but  quivering  in  every  limb. 

This  unusual  bustle  brought  to  the  door  of 
the  farmhouse  a  bearded  and  bronzed  man  of 
40  and  his  pretty,  sweet-faced  wife,  some  10 
years  younger.  With  hearty  cordiality  we 
were  urged  to  partake  of  the  supper  that  even 
then  was  smoking  on  the  table,  which  our 
sharpened  appetites  could  not  refuse.  Elsie 
was  led  to  the  stable  with  dejected  mien, 
seemingly  as  conscious  as  a  child  of  her  fault. 
Any  words  of  mine  must  fail  to  portray  the 
simple,  gracious  courtesies  of  my  host  and 
hostess,  so  I  w’ill  tell  you  of  their  supper  in¬ 
stead,  for  while  Harry  and  mine  host  repaired 
the  broken  shaft  after  supper,  I  became  quite 
intimate  with  my  new-found  and  obliging 
friend. 

The  magnificent  turkey,  a  poem  in  brown, 
proved  my  friend  to  be  as  ideal  a  cook  as 
hostess,  and  the  dressing  was  so  new  to  me 
that  I  thought  it  might  be  so  to  some  one  else. 
Take  equal  parts  of  boiled  and  mashed  sweet 
potatoes  and  bread  crumbs,  and  add  to  these 
one-sixth  as  much  sweet  butter;  season  with 
sweet  majoram,  summer  savory,  salt,  pepper 
and  grated  nutmeg,  and  to  the  dressing  for  a 
large  turkey  add  one  ounce  of  grated  ham  and 
four  ounces  of  Jersey  sausages,  the  yellow 
rind  of  one  lemon  and  one  pint  of  fresh  oys¬ 
ters.  With  this  fill  the  body  of  the  turkey, 
filling  the  crop  with  onion  stuffing.  This  is  au 
especially  pleasing  idea.  If  one  objects  to  the 
flavor  of  onions,  he  need  not  be  helped  to  onion 
stuffing,  while  those  who  are  particularly  fond 
of  them  can  have  a  liberal  supply.  Mince 
parboiled  onions  and  season  them  with  but¬ 
ter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  fill  thb  crop  as  full  as 
may  be.  When  the  turkey  is  done  to  a  turn, 
make  a  sauce  of  the  rich,  brown  gravy  in  the 
pan,  adding  the  stewed  and  chopped  giblets. 

We  had  sweet  potatoes,  boiled,  peeled,  and 
b  owned  in  butter  in  the  oven;  mashed  white 
potatoes,  beaten  with  hot  cream  and  butter 
until  they  were  as  light  as  a  souffle,  and  pars¬ 
nip  fritters  that  quite  overcame  my  repug¬ 
nance  to  that  somewhat  nauseatingly  sweet 
vegetable. 

Boil  and  mash  four  medium-sized  parsnips, 
taking  out  the  fibers  and  hard  bits;  add  one 
beaten  egg,  one  tablespoonful  of  cream  and 
one  of  melted  butter;  pepper,  salt,  and  flour 
to  make  a  batter  that  will  drop  from  the  end 
of  a  spoon.  Fry  brown  in  sweet  dripping. 


holiday.  I  was  rather  astonished  at  the  festive 
air  of  the  occasion,  which  was  accounted  for 
when  I  learned  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of 
their  wedding  day.  I  hope  my  good  fortune 
or  Elsie’s  terrors  will  always  strand  me  before 

such  hospitable  gates.  a.  e.  g. 

- - 

COLLAR  AND  CUFF  BAG. 

A  very  necessary  little  appurtenance  to 
one’s  bureau  is  a  bag  in  which  to  put  soiled 
collars,  cuffs  aud  handkerchiefs.  A  pretty 
one  can  be  made  from  the  cheap  Turkish  tow¬ 
els,  which  come<  in  bright  colors  at  25  cents 
each.  Turn  over  the  fringed  ends,  and  about 
six  inches  of  border,  and  sew  in  form  of  a  bag. 
Ornament  the  ends  to  suit  your  taste.  A  strip 
of  contrasting  ribbon,  appliqued  with  feather 
stitch  in  bright  floss  makes  a  pretty  finish. 
Run  in  a  double  draw-string  of  ribbon  of  con¬ 
trasting  colors. 

A  housekeeper  with  several  bureaus  to  gar¬ 
nish  with  pin-cushions  is  always  pleased  to 
learn  of  novelties  in  this  line.  I  saw  a  pretty 
aud  simple  one  the  other  day.  It  was  circular 
and  about  the  size  of  a  tea-plate,  one  side  be¬ 
ing  of  pink,  the  other  of  blue  silesia.  It  was 
stuffed,  and  drawn  down  in  (he  center  like 
buttoned  furniture.  A  piece  of  oriental  lace 
equal  in  width  to  half  the  diameter  of  the 
cushion,  was  gathered  up  to  this  center,  and 
the  sewing  covered  with  many  loops  of  pink 
aud  baby  blue  ribbon. 

A  pretty  sachet  bag  for  a  bureau  was  made 
of  alternate  strips  of  pale  yellow  and  old  gold 
ribbon, in  the  form  of  a  square.  Fold  it  three- 
cornered,  and  leave  the  ends  fringed  for  half 
an  inch.  Fill  with  cotton  and  sachet  pow¬ 
der,  and  suspend  with  bows  and  loops  of  baby 

ribbon.  elsie. 

- ■■♦♦♦  ■■  . 

R.  II.  (no  address). — Does  it  pay  to  buy 
sugar  by  the  barrel?  We  buy  a  medium  grade 
of  granulated  sugar.  Our  neighbor's  and 
some  storekeepers  say  that  the  waste  by  evap¬ 
oration  is  greater  than  can  be  made  good  by 
the  difference  in  the  price.  We  use  more  than 
a  barrel  a  year.  In  buying  by  the  barrel  we 
certainly  save  trouble. 

Ans. — Such  sugar  is  quoted  here  at  seven 
cents  per  pound  by  the  barrel.  By  estimat¬ 
ing  the  cost  at  retail  and  the  probable  number 
of  pounds  used  in  a  year,  a  fair  estimate  can 
be  arrived  at.  We  know  several  families  that 
buy  in  this  way.  The  following  note  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  their  ideas  as  to  the  profit  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  This  is  from  a  family  of  four:  “We 
buy  sugar  by  the  barrel.  It  costs  enough  less  to 
more  than  pay  interest,  aud  it  saves  much 
trouble.  Grocerymen  often  use  poor  paper. 
Packages  often  break  open.  Sugar — granu 
lated,  the  kind  we  always  buy — will  flow  al¬ 
most  like  water.” 


Pimlliuteoujei 


Contain,  in  small  compass,  the  essential 
virtues  of  the  best  vegetable  cathartics. 
They  area  sure  cure  for  Costiveness.  Indi¬ 
gestion.  and  Liver  Complaints;  are  pleasant 
to  take ;  prompt,  but  mild,  in  operation. 

Mr.  James  Quinn,  of  Middle  st..  Hartford, 
Conn.,  testifies  :  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills 
f  rP  e  past  thirty  years  and  consider  them 
an  invaluable  family  medicine.” 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

So'd  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


Although  my  hostess  had  never  been  in 
Naples,  and  her  shelves  were  innocent  of 
cook-books,  the  macaroni  cooked  Neapolitan 
style  was  perfect.  Wash  a  pair  of  sweet¬ 
breads  and  lay  them  in  salted  water  for  au 
hour;  stew  in  salted  water  with  au  onion  until 
tender,  or  about  20  minutes.  Lift  them  out, 
and  break  into  this  broth  a  half-pound  of 
macaroni,  which  cook  gently  until  tender. 
Chop  the  sweet  breads  and  onion,  and  stir 
them  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  into  the 
macaroni,  seasoning  with  salt,  pepper  and 
minced  parsley.  Serve  in  a  deep  dish,  and 
pass  grated  cheese  with  it. 

The  mince-pie  which  crowned  this  feast 
mine  host  laughingly  called  “local  option” 
pie,  as  it  was  innocent  of  brandy.  You  do 
not  need  to  be  told  how  to  make  a  mince-pie 
at  this  late  season,  and  I  doubt  the  ability  of 
many  cooks  to  build  such  a  perfect  pie  as 
this,  or  possibly  my  drive  had  something  to 
do  with  it,  for  we  lmd  only  taken  the  lightest 
of  lunches  since  starting.  As  it  was  not  a 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  <»(  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

the  popular  favorite  for  dressing 
the  hair,  Restoring  color  when 
gray,  and  preventing  Dandruff. 
It  cleanses  the  scalp,  stops  the 
hair  falling,  and  is  sure  to  please. 
60c.  and  SI. 00  at  Druggists. 


HINDERCORNS. 

The  safest,  surest  and  best  cure  for  (£orns.  Bunions,  Ac. 
Bt ops  all  pain.  Ensures  comfort  to  the  feet.  Never  fails 
to  cure,  15  cents  at  Druggists;  Hiscox  A  Co.,  N.  Y. 


(■S.raine’s 

(ombound 

For  The  Nervous 
The  Debilitated 
The  Aged 


URES  Nervous  Prostration, Nervous  Head- 
'  ache, Neuralgia,  NervousWeakness, 

.  Stomach  and  Liver  Diseases,  and  all 
affections  of  the  Kidneys. 

AS  A  NERVE  TONIC,  It  Strengthens 
and  Quiets  the  Nerves. 

AS  AN  ALTERATIVE,  It  Purifies  and 
Enriches  the  Blood. 

AS  A  LAXATIVE,  It  acts  mildly,  but 
surely,  on  the  Bowels. 

AS  A  DIURETIC,  It  Regulates  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Cures  their  Diseases. 

Recommended  by  professional  and  businessmen. 
Price  $i  do.  Sold  by  druggists.  Send  for  circulars. 

WELLS  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

GOLr  MEDAL,  BAKI8.  i87te 

BAKER'S 

a 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  exceae  o t 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  hast*  -it 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  niixec 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economt 
costing  less  than  one  cent 
cui  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and- 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  « 
-veil  ns  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere, 

I.  BASES  &  CO..  Dorchesier,  Mass. 


Now  offered  forjELLW ANGER 

the  first  Mine.  |  e,  rarRY 

JA  valuable  newl 

Grape.  : 

THE  MILLS  GRAPE! 

Circu'ar  with  |f  ai'Vi koc m c c 
full  particulars]  NJRSERIES 
by  mail  free.  JRochester.N.Y 

JHandsome  and] 
of  fine 

jj  Q  u  a  1  i  t  y . I 

Hedge  Plants. 


Nothing  adds  to  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  premises  as  do  well 
kept  hedges.  We  offer  over  half 
a  million  Splendid  Hedge  Plants, 
Osage  Orange,  Honey  Locust,  Ar¬ 
bor  Vita),  Norway  Spruce,  etc.  A  Iso 
everything  in  the  Seed,  Flower, 
Fruit  and  Tree  line.  A  valuable 
catalogue  containing  136  pages  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  free. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


For  1888  is  better  than  ever,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  overy  person  contemplating  buying  A  P  P  n  Q 

PLANTS -BULBS  ■  tains  3  Colored  plated, 

thousands  of  Illustrations,  and  nearly  1 V)  pages,  telling 
what  to  bay,  and  where  to  get  it,  nnd  naming  lowest  prices 
for  honest  goods.  Price  of  GUIDE  only  ID  cents,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Certilicate  good  for  10  cents  worth  of  Poods. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VARIETIES  OH' 

FRUIT  TREES, 

VINES>  PLANTS.  ETC 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach, Cherry,  Plum, 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currants,  Crapes, 
Gooseberries,  Ac.  Send  for  Catalogue 
J.  S.  COLLINS,  Mooresto-n,  N.  4. 


OVER  25,000  COPIES  PRINTED  EACH  ISSUE. 


50  Cts.  per  year— Now  in  its  5th  year— 25  Cts.  tor  6  months. 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  of  Woman’s  Handiwork— Knlttli.gr,  Crochet-work,  Netting, 
Embroidery,  Art  Needlework,  Ate.— which  every  Lady  should  have.  If  you  will  send 
for  it  4>  months  you  will  not  he  without  It  afterwards. 


DORCAS  contains  every  month  plain  directions  for  making  all  kinds  of  useful  and  decorative 
articles  in  erery  form  of  work  that  woman  finds  to  do.  The  Illustrations  arc  numerous  an  l  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  constitute  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  worker  In  plain  and  fancy  articles  in  silks,  cottons  or 
woolens. 


The  newest  novelties  and  most  approved  patterns  of  Paris,  Berlin,  London  and  New  York  shops  arc 
promptly  and  accurately  illustrated,  and  carefully  explained,  so  that  the  Novice  may  learn  from  them  with 


a  moment’s  study. 

Each  pattern  is  TESTED  ItY 
AX  EXPERT,  to  Insure  unfailing  ac¬ 
curacy. 

DORCAS  stands  without  a  rival  in 
Its  special  held.  It  contains  from  month 
to  month  more  practical  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  easiest,  cheapest,  and  most 
artistic  methods  of  HOUSEHOLD 
DECORATION  than  can  be  purchased 
elsewhere  for  ten  times  its  cost,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  holds  familiar  talks  with  its 
readers  about  many  old  and  new  Industries 
that  women  engage  in. 


f»RIZE 

BEAN 

bottle 

HOW 

Many 

beans7 


A  matter  of  more  than  special  interest 
to  the  readers  of  Dorcas  is  the  Guessi  g 
Bean  Prize  hist  which  is  offered  to  its  sub- 
t  cribers  during  February,  March  and  April . 
The  publishers  have  provided  a  large  glass 

bottle,  of  which  a  cut  Is  herewith  shown  ; 
without  giving  exact  measurement,  we  can 
say  the  bottle  will  approximate  about  one 
quart  in  size  ;  It  is  filled  about  seven-eighths 
full  of  different  sized  beans  and  sealed. 
This  bottle  stands  on  the  publishers’  desk, 
where  any  one  can  see  it,  and  fifty  prizes 
are  offered  to  that  number  of  persons  guess¬ 
ing  nearest  the  number  of  beans  there  are. 
in  the  bottle.  Every  subscriber  (whether 
old  or  new)  is  entitled  to  a  guess. 


THE  riSIZES  ARE  TO  BE  AS  FOLLOWS; 


FIRST  PRIZE:— An  elegant  Lady’s  Hoak,  to 
he  furnished  by  Mess.  James  McCreery  &  Co  ,  of 
‘ 805  Broadway,  New  York,  to  cost  not  less  than 
$100.00. 

SIX  DM)  PRIZE:— An  Elegant  “New  Home 
Sewing  Machine,”  with  all  attachments  com¬ 
plete.  Valued  at  $60.00. 

TUI  u  I!  PRIZE:— A  Lady’s  Handsome  (full 
jeweled)  Gold  Watch,  valued  at.  $-0.00. 

FOURTH  PRIZE:— A  Lady’s  (lull  Jeweled) 
Silver  Watch,  valued  at  $20.00. 

FIFTH  PRIZE:— A  Lady's  Musical  Work  Box, 
valued  at  $15.00. 


FIVE  PRIZES*: — Consisting  of  Ten  Dollars 
Each  in  Gold,  $ 50 . 00. 

FI  V  K.  PRIZES;— Consisting  of  Five  Dollars 
Each  in  Gold.  $25.00. 

TEX  PRIZES:— Consisting  of  Ten  “Kensing¬ 
ton  Painting  Outfits,  valued  at  $2.00  each.  $:o.oo. 

TEX  P  It  I Z  ES : — Consisting  of  Tea  Stamped 
Mantel  Lambrequins,  worth  $1.00  each,  $io.co. 

TEX  PRIZES:— Consisting  of  Ten  Eine.  Fell  Em¬ 
broidered  Table  Scarfs,  valued  at  $1.00  each,  $10. 

FIVE  PRIZES: — Consisting  of  “Tin  Best” 
Embroidery  Stamping  Outfits,  valued  at  $1.00 
each,  $5.00. 


The  lady’s  cloak  goes  to  the  first  011c  guessing  the  exact  number  of  beans  in  the  bottle.  If  others 
guess  the  same  they  will  each  (provided  the  number  d  es  not  exceed  fifty  persons)  receive  a  prize  in  the 
order  In  which  their  guess  is  recorded.  An v  prizes  left,  remaining  wl  I  lie  Bent,  to  those  coming 
the  nearest,  to  gnessiug  the  right  number  in  their  respective  order,  until  the  entire  fifty  prizes  are 
exhausted.  Remember  every  subscriber  lias  a  guess  -with  equal  showing  to  win  one  of  the  prizes. 

If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber,  send  in  your  subscription  at  once  (only  fifty  cents  a  yea  vi, 
and  take  your  chance  with  the  rest.  You  get  a  1  andsotue,  as  well  as  useful,  magazine  for  a  year, 
with  a  chance  for  a  prize  besides.  If  you  arealteady  a  subscriber  you  can  send  your  name  anil  the 


number  of  your  guess  on 
stamps  to  the  amount  of  titty 
registered  in  the  order  In  which  it  reaches  us. 


11  a  postal  card.  If  a  new  subscriber,  enclose  a  postal  note  or  postage 
fifty  cents  in  the  letter  which  contains  your  guess.  Every  guess  will  be 


Address  THE  DORCAS  MAGAZINE,  239  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


.gggSk  WONDERFULLY  POPULAR. 

BEN  PERLEY  POOR 


The  Crowning  Life  Work  of  the  late 
g,:  A  Memorial  Edition.  I  AGENTS 
)  LOW  PRICE.  JUST  OUT. )  Wanted. 


Spicy  Reminiscences  of  00  years’  lire  among  the  Brilliant  Men  and  Proud  Ladies  of  the  nation’s  capital 
Eminent,  critics  say  of  it :  “ Fullofinterest.”-Wm  John  Sherman.  ”Cln  irnuntf  in  ever  ft  W«*.”-Hon.  H.  L. 
Dawes.  A  run  n  my  river  of  lively  nnecdnte.” -N .Y .  Tribune.  “  Extremely  avuisivy.”  -Toledo  Blade  “He 
icields  a.  p.n  sharp  as  a  bayonet.  ’’-Christian  Advocate.  “  Kriinfull  of  humor ’’-Herald  “Full  of  men  t/os. 
^/..’’-Chicago Times.  _Ap,,iyro.  lil;- Terms  to  liUKUAlib  ilitos,  Philadelphia, Boston,  or  Chicago. 


CORPUS  LEAN 

will  reduce  fat  at  the  rate  oj  lo  to 
15 Ibs.per  month  without  affecting 
ihc.  general  health,  tic.  in  stamps 
for  circulars  core  ring  testimon  i 
als.  S.  ft.  Maksh  do..  t£:ill> 
Madison  Sip,  Philadelphia,  J‘a. 


[ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS 

simply  stopping  the  FA  T-produc- 
ing  effects  of  food.  The  supply  ( 
being  stopped  the.  natural  work¬ 
ing  of  the.  system  draws  on  the 
fat  and  at  once  reduces  weight. 
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Saturday,  March  10,  1888. 

Three  bills  for  cutting  down  the  surplus 
have  lately  been  introduced  into  Congress, one 
Republican  and  another  Delnocratic  tariff  bill 
and  a  Democratic  bill  with  regard  to  internal 
revenue  taxation.  All  tax  bills  being  money 
measures,  must  start  in  the  House,  and  as  the 
Democrats  have  a  good  working  majority 
there  and  are  also  in  charge  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  their  measures  attract  most  attention. 
In  matters  of  special  interest  to  farmers  the 
Democratic  Mills  tariff  bill  enacts  that  after 
July  1,  1888,  the  following  articles  will  be  on 
the  free  list: — Wool,  wood  for  wagons,  posts, 
palings,  etc.,  salt,  flax,  straw,  tar,  hemp,  bag¬ 
ging,  beeswax,  bard  and  soft  soap,  hempseed, 
rapeseed,  cottonseed  and  linseed  oils,  coal; 
all  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds,  bulbs, 
bulbous  roots  and  excrescences,  such  as  nut 
galls,  fruits,  flowers,  dried  fibers,  grains,  gums 
and  gum  resins,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  nuts, 
roots  and  stems,  vegetable  seeds  and  seeds  of 
morbid  growth,  weeds,  woods  used  especially 
for  dyeing  and  dried  insects,  cotton  ties  and 
hoops.  Vegetables  in  their  natural  state  or  in 
salt  or  brine.  Dates,  plums  and  prunes,  cur¬ 
rants.  Zante  or  other  figs.  Meats,  game  and 
poultry.  Milk,  fresh.  Egg  yelks.  Beans, 
peas  and  split  peas.  Hemp  and  rapeseed  and 
other  oil  seeds  of  a  like  character.  Lime. 
Garden  seeds,  linseed  or  flaxseed,  broom  corn. 
The  duties  on  the  following  articles  are  low¬ 
ered:  The  proposed  figure  in  each  case  is  put 
first,  the  present  duty  second: — castor  oil,  40 
cents — 80  cents  per  gallon ;  a  big  reduction  is 
made  on  all  grades  of  sugar  and  molasses  and 
also  on  leaf  tobacco ;  rice  a  reduction  of  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound ;  raisins,  1  %  cent  per 
pound — two  cents;  potato  or  corn  starch,  one 
cent  per  pound — two  cents;  brooms  of  all 
kinds  20  per  cent  ad  valorem — 25  per  cent.  It 
is  expected  that  this  bill  would  reduce  the  cus¬ 
toms  duties  from  50,000,000  to  55,000,000  dol¬ 
lars  a  year,  the  free  list  alone  constituting 
$22,200. 000.  Then  a  further  reduction  of  $25,- 
000,000  would  be  made  by  the  new  bill  relat¬ 
ing  to  internal  revenue.  This,  in  brief,  pro¬ 
vides,  that  after  July  1,  1888,  all  taxes  on 
manufactured  chewing  tobacco,  smoking  to¬ 
bacco  and  snuff,  all  special  taxes  upon  manu¬ 
factures  of  and  dealers  in  said  articles,  and  all 
taxes  upon  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  leaf 
tobacco  shall  be  repealed.  Manufacturers  of 
cigars  shall  pay  a  special  tax  of  $3  annually, 
and  dealers  in  tobacco  $1  a  year ;  but  no  tax  is 
required  from  a  person  for  selling  his  own 
product  at  the  place  of  manufacture.  All 
laws  which  impose  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
leaf  to!  acco  are  repealed.  The  effect  of  this 
bill  will  be  to  allow  a  producer  of  tobacco  to 
sell  to  whom  he  pleases,  even  if  his  tobacco  is 
manufactured  into  chewing  or  smoking  to¬ 
bacco,  instead  of  requiring  him  to  hunt  up  a 
licensed  dealer  as  at  present.  The  fourth  sec¬ 
tion  repeals  the  laws  which  impose  penalties 
for  dealing  in  tobacco  without  license.  The 
bill  leaves  untouched  the  tax  now  fixed  by  law 
on  cigars,  cigarettes  and  cheroots,  which  yields 
a  revenue  of  from  eight  to  ten  million  dollars 
annually.  If  this  bill  were  to  pass  the 
reduction  of  revenue  would  be  about 
$20,000,000  on  tobacco,  and  about  $5,000,000 
on  the  various  privilege  taxes  apart  from  to¬ 
bacco,  especially  on  fruit  brandy . 

....  A  Grand  Jury  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  recom¬ 
mends  the  erection  aud  use  of  a  whipping¬ 
post  for  vagrants  and  wife-beaters .  At 

4  o’clock  Wednesday  afternoon  a  fire  burst 
out  in  the  mailing-room  of  the  Evening  Union 
newspaper  at  Springfield,  Mass.  The  flames 
shot  up  the  elevator  shaft  cutting  off  escape 
by  the  stairway.  Most  of  the  50  employes 
escaped  by  way  of  the  roof  in  the  rear ;  but  a 
lot  of  men  and  women  who  crowded  into  the 
editorial  rooms,  had  the  alternative  of  being 
burnt  to  death  or  jumping  to  the  sidewalk 
below.  They  jumped.  Six  were  killed  at 
once;  one  died  since;  five  or  six  seriously  iu- 

6*  red . The  city  elections  in  Maine, 

onday,  resulted  generally  in  increased  Re¬ 
publican  majorities;  Lewiston,  Auburn  and 
Ellsworth  were  recovered  from  Democratic 
control;  the  fusion  of  Democrats  and  Pro¬ 
hibitionists  failed  to  elect  Neal  Dow,  Mayor 
of  Portland,  against  the  union  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  with  the  Liquor  Party . 

....  A  Wood  Distilling  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $200,000  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
alcohol  from  sawdust.  Wood  tar  and  crude 
acid  are  the  first  products.  From  the  acid 
are  obtained  crude  wood  alcohol,  turpentine, 
creosote,  oil,  etc.  One  ton  of  sawdust  will 
produce  $11.80  worth  of  merchantable  pro¬ 
duct.  The  company  will  condense  100  tons  of 

sawdust  daily  and  employ  100  hands . 

Workmen  are  demolishing  the  old  slave  mar¬ 
ket  at  Nashville,  Tenn . Canada  has 

spent  $50,000,000  on  her  canals,  and  now  it  is 
contemplated  to  spend  $12,000,000  more  to  se¬ 
cure  a  14-foot  draught  from  Lake  Superior  to 
tide  water.  The  canals  now  contribute  about 
$500,000  a  year  to  the  Treasury  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  them  free  in  spite  of  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  which  insist 
that  all  the  advantage  of  the  measure  will  ac¬ 
crue  to  Ontario . The  trotter  Jersey 

Prince,  valued  at  $10,000  and  having  a  record 

of  2.2114,  died  Tuesday  at  Waverly,  N.  J . 

.  ...Blair,  Senator,  wants  only  $500,000  for 

that  colored  fair  at  Atlanta,  next  year . 

.  The  latest  Iowa  idea  is  a  coal  palace,  which 
is  to  be  built  in  Oskaloosaof  big  blocks  of  coal 
and  to  be  finished  by  the  middle  of  August. . . . 
....  Congress  is  going  to  grapple  with  Trusts, 
two  bills  having  just  been  introduced  with 
regard  to  them.  The  first  is  that  of  A.  B. 
Thomas,  Republican,  Wisconsin,  which  de¬ 
clares  it  unlawful  for  any  Trust  to  ship  or 
transport  from  one  State  to  another  or  to  any 
foreign  country,  or  from  such  foreign  coun¬ 
try  to  a  State  in  the  Uuited  States,  any  ar¬ 
ticle  of  merchandise  purchased,  controlled,  or 
acquired,  held  or  used,  with  tne  intention  to 
unduly  enhance  the  price  of  such  article  in 
the  .market, _or_to_the  consumer.  Violation 


of  the  law  is  made  punishable  by  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than 
five  years.  Another  by  Democratic  Repre¬ 
sentative  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky,  prohibits 
the  formation  of  pools  on  any  imported  ar¬ 
ticle  upon  which  duties  are  payable,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  indictment  and  punishment  by 
fine  or  imprisonment  of  violators  of  this  act. 
It  also  provides  that  when  Trusts  are  formed 
upon  such  articles,  provided  the  Trusts  con¬ 
trol  65  per  cent,  of  such  articles  imported  into 
the  United  States,  such  articles  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  duty  free  during  the  continuance  of 
the  combination.  It  will  be  no  easy  job  to  make 
a  bill  which  will  effectually  control  Trusts. . . 

Hurrah!  That  social  pest,  the  practical 
joker,  has  been  fined  $1,000  for  kicking  a 
man’s  feet  from  under  him  as  he  leant  against 
a  counter.  For  once  Chicago  deserves  praise. 

. W.  K  Vanderbilt,  nowin  France,  has 

hired  a  $10,000  cook— it’s  a  man  of  course. 
Doesn’t  his  arrival  here  violate  the  law  about 
contracts  for  foreign  labor?  Anyhow  the  fel¬ 
low  interferes  with  our  own  $10,000  cooks. . . . 

. .Kansas  now  has  307,949 

acres  of  artificial  forest . This  country 

issued  1,248  patents  on  electrical  devices  in 

1887 . The  death  is  announced  of 

Mr.  Rosenberg,  of  Milwaukee,  one  of  the 

largest  dealers  in  wool  of  that  section  . 

The  Kansas  Immigration  Society  proposes  to 
spend  $20,000  this  year  to  advertise  the  State. . 

. . .  The  Chicago  Times  has  dropped  from  five 

to  three  cents  a  copy  . The  fire  losses  in 

the  United  States  and  Canada  during  Febru¬ 
ary  were  $11,213,500,  or  over  $4,000,000  above 
the  average . The  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 

ury  is  advised  of  an  organized  movement  for 
the  emigration  of  German  convicts  to  this 
country,  and  has  taken  steps  to  guard  against 

the  landing  of  all  such  passengers . 

The  New  Jersey  High  License  County-Option 
Law,  just  passed  by  the  Republicans  over 
Democratic  Governor  Green’s  veto,  goes  into 

effect  Mayl . The  Supreme  Court  of 

Alabama  has  declared  an  act  establishing  a 

colored  university  unconstitutional . 

....  In  the  N.  Y.  Legislature  the  Laud  Bill 
lowers  the  charge  of  grain  elevating  to  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  bushel,  and  three-eighths 
of  a  cent  for  weighing  and  delivering.  Now 
it  costs  the  canal  boatmen  three  cents  per 
bushel,  the  charge  being  controlled  by  an 
Elevator  Trust  which  has  already  cleared 
$150,000  by  reduction  in  labor,  as  a  smaller 
force  is  required  to  do  the  work  of  the  combi¬ 
nation  than  was  required  by  the  individual 

members . In  spite  of  a  protest  from 

Chicago,  the  lower  House  of  Congress  has 
accepted  the  invitation  to  the  French  Expo¬ 
sition  next  year,  and  appropriated  $300,000  to 
defray  expenses .  Chicago  has  con¬ 

tributed  $10,000  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  but  the  distress  there  is  still 
very  great  _ Peter  Herdic,  the  “Lum¬ 

ber  King”  of  Pennsylvania,  inventor  of  the 
“boom”  for  arresting  floating  timber,  and  the 
cab  which  bears  his  name,  died  here  March  2, 

aged  66 . The  bitter  rate  war  which  has 

been  waged  between  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
and  Wabash  Western  roads  has  been  settled, 
and  on  Monday  next  prices  will  be  advanced 
to  nearly  the  rates  which  prevailed  before  the 
war  began.  The  figures  agreed  upon  between 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  are  38,  28,  19,  14  and  9 
for  the  five  classes,  and  $22.50  per  car  for  live 

stock . 

_ Canada  through  the  Governor-General, 

has  invited  Newfoundland  to  join  the  Feder¬ 
al  Union . The  House  Judiciary  Committee 

will  report  favorably  on  a  bill  to  relieve  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  by  establishing 

an  intermediate  court . Archbishop 

Corrigan  of  this  City  has  at  last  excommuni¬ 
cated  McGlynn  and  his  followers.  They  can’t 

be  buried  in  consecrated  ground . 

Among  the  objections  urged  against  some  of 
the  chief  Republican  Presidential  candidates 
are  that  Judge  Gresham  decided  a  well-auger 
case  once  that  “cost  Indiana  farmers  mil¬ 
lions.”  And  Hawley  married  an  English 
woman.  And  Sherman  voted  for  Chinese 
immigration.  And  Allison’s  friends  are  anti¬ 
railroaders . Even  the  necessaries 

of  death  are  tied  up  by  Trusts.  There  is  a 

coffin  Trust  and  undertakers’  Trust . 

Mrs.  Cleveland  has  requested  her  friends  to 
deny  the  report  that  Mrs.  Folsom  is  to  marry 
Secretary  Bayard . The  Boston  Her¬ 

ald’s  profit-sharing  experiment  results  in  the 
distribution  of  $15,000  among  the  employes 
of  that  paper  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
Each  man  gets  an  increase  of  four  per  cent  on 

his  salary . The  Massachusetts  House  of 

Representatives  has  ordered  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing  the  bill  granting  license  suffrage  to 

women .  It  is  reported  that  the  natural 

advantages  of  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River 
in  Texas  will  lead  to  the  construction  of  a 
harbor,  and  that  an  excellent  one  can  be 
formed  by  cutting  a  channel  across  the  bar. 
The  locality  is  to  be  made  the  terminal  port 
of  Jay  Gould’s  Southwestern  system,  and 
speculation  in  real  estate  in  the  vicinity  is 
said  to  be  going  on  at  a  great  rate.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  isn’t  a  good  accessible  harbor  at  any 
place  on  the  Texas  coast,  Galveston  harbor, 
in  spite  of  constant  efforts  to  deepen  the  bar, 
being  unfit  for  large  trans- Atlantic  vessels, 

drawing  over  15  feet  of  water . The 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fd  railroad  has 
bought  for  $697,000,  19,000  acres  at  Dumbar¬ 
ton  Point  and  along  the'  south  end  of  San 
Francisco,  which  gives  terminal  facilities  for 
reaching  San  Francisco  by  ferry.  It  is  said 
that  ships  and  wharves  will  be  constructed. 
The  road  has  secured  the  right  of  way  from 
Mojave  through  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  382 
miles.  This  will  provide  another  transconti¬ 
nental  railroad .  The  first  steel  rail  ever 

made  in  Alabama  was  turned  out  at  Birming¬ 
ham  on  Monday  of  last  week .  The  Grand 

Jury  here  has  failed  to  find  a  “true  bill” 
against  Gould  and  Sage  for  that  Kansas  Pa¬ 
cific  jugglery  of  $3,000,000 .  The  par 

value  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun  stock  is  $100  a  share; 
but  a  few  shares  sold  for  $3,350  each  a  few 
days  since  .... 

. .  Thursday  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Donald 
Smith  was  married  in  Montreal  to  Dr.  J.  B. 
Howard.  Among  the  presents  was  a  check 

for  $2,000,000  from  her  father!.  .  . Black 

measles  are  killing  many  Indians  on  the  Col¬ 
ville  Reservation,  Wyoming .  The 

Senate  Thursday  passed,  the  Dependent  Pen¬ 


sion  Bill,  substantially  as  recommended  by 

the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic . In 

the  N.  Y.  Senate,  Thursday.  Coggeshall’s  bill 
granting  municipal  suffrage  in  part  to  women, 

was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  13  to  6  . 

- The  industrial  situation  has  not  improved. 

The  Lehigh  coal  strike  is  breaking  up,  but  the 
Burlington  trouble  is  spreading.  There  is  much 
talk  of  arbitration,  but  little  immediate 
prospect  of  it.  The  railroad  company  says 
it  has  nearly  all  the  hands  it  wants, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate. 
The  engineers  and  firemen  say  the 
company  exaggerates  its  success,  and  that 
the  men  it  has  engaged  are  unskilled  and 
doing  much  damage  to  the  engines  and 
other  property.  There  have  been  several 
bad  accidents  of  late  on  the  roads.  The  men 
threaten  to  extend  the  strike  to  any  other  road 
that  consents  to  handle  freight  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  system.  They 
will  go  to  work  at  3)^  cents  a  mile  for  passen¬ 
ger  train  engineers  and  four  cents  a  mile  for 
freight  engineers  and  60  per  cent  of  those  rates 
for  firemen.  If  other  roads  refuse  to  take  “Q” 
freight,  the  latter  company  will  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Courts  for  redress  under  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  which  compels  one 
road  to  carry  the  freight  received  from  another. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  10,  1888. 

“The  Emperor  is  dead!”  “Long  live  the 
Emperor!’'  Emperor  William  I.  of  Germany 
died  at  8:80  a.  m.,  yesterday,  and  his  son,  the 
Crown  Prince,  was  proclaimed  Emperor, 
under  the  title  of  Frederick  III.  The  dead 
Emperor  left  $75,000,000,  and  will  be  buried, 
probably,  on  Thursday,  in  the  mausoleum  at 
Charlottenburg.  The  new  King  of  Prussia 
and  Emperor  of  Germany  leaves  St.  Remo 
to-day  for  Berlin.  He  signs  “Frederick,” 
without  reference  to  Emperor  or  King. 

Wilhelm  Friedrich  Ludwig,  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  born 
March  22,  1797,  so  that  had  he  lived  13  days 
longer  he  would  have  been  91  years  old.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Frederick  William  III. 
and  the  beautiful  Queen  Louise.  In  1840,  on 
the  death  of  Frederick  William  III.,  and  the 
accession  of  his  eldest  son,  Frederick  William 
IV.,  the  dead  Emperor  became  heir  apparent 
to  the  kingly  throne  of  Prussia.  His  brother 
having  shown  great  mental  weakness,  about 
1847,  William  became  regent,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  military  forces  he  sternly 
put  down  the  rebellion  of  1848-9,  which 
made  Carl  Schurz  a  citizen  here.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1861,  Frederick  William  IV.  died, 
without  issue,  and  his  brother  became  King 
of  Prussia  with  the  title  of  William  I. 
At  the  date  of  his  birth  Europe  was  under 
the  lash  of  the  first  Napoleon.  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia  had  been  only  seven  years 
dead.  The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  still 
unsigned;  the  expedition  to  Egypt  was  still 
unprojected.  The  Prince  was  only  nine  years 
old  when  the  battles  of  Jena  and  of  Auerstadt, 
followed  by  the  disasters  of  Eylau  and  Fried- 
land,  reduced  Prussia  to  a  remnant  and  her 
monarch  to  an  effigy.  He  was  17  when  Stein 
and  Hardenberg  and  Arndt  had  redeemed 
the  Fatherland,  and  when,  serving  under 
Bliicher,  he  beheld  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
He  had  been  married  about  twelve  years  to 
the  Princess  who  survives  him  when  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  outbreak  of  1830  threatened  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  he  had  turned  50 
when  the  far  more  serious  outbreak  of  1848 
gave  constitutional  liberty  a  foothold  on  the 
Continent,  and  laid  the  ground-work  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  unity.  When  he  ascended 
the  Prussian  throne,  and  placed  the  crown  on 
his  head  with  his  own  hands,  declaring  that 
he  reigned  by  the  grace  of  God  and  nobody 
else,  Germany  was  little  more  than  a  geo¬ 
graphical  expression,  beiDg  a  loose  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  confederation,  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  at  its  head  as  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  When  he  died  yesterday  he 
left  Germany  a  united  and  powerful  empire, 
whose  capital  is  the  center  of  European  poli¬ 
tics,  and  whose  army  is  the  best  equipped, 
best  officered,  best  drilled  and  most  powerful 
on  the  globe.  This  marvelous  change  was 
effected  mainly  in  10  years — between  1861, 
when  he  assumed  the  Prussian  crown  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  1871,  when  he  was  proclaimed  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Germany  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  To  see  the  weak.petty  German  States 
united  into  one  mighty  empire  had  long  been 
his  cherishod  hope,  and  as  king  of  one  of 
them  it  became  his  ambition  to  effect  this  con¬ 
solidation.  With  this  view  he  reorganized 
the  army,  securing  the  supereminent  services 
of  the  greatest  living  soldier,  Von  Molkte, 
and  in  September,  1862,  summoned  Bismarck 
from  the  Paris  Embassy,  and  placed  him  in 
charge  of  foreign  affairs  and  at  the  head  of 
his  Cabinet.  It  was  to  these  two  selections 
that  Germany  owed  her  marvelous  diplomatic 
and  military  successes  during  the  next  ten 
years,  and  William  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  Germany  and  a  glory  that  transcends 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
amazing  evolution  of  his  inherited  domin 
ions  which  followed,  his  own  share  was 
well-nigh  as  subordinate  as  that  of  Louis 
XIII  in  the  humbler  exploits  of  Richelieu. 
In  1864,  with  the  assistance  of  Austria,  the 
Danes  were  defeated  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war,  and  as  a  result  Schleswig  was  added 
temporarily  and  Lauenburg  permanently  to 
Prussia.  Next,  in  1866,  with  the  assistance  of 
Italy,  Austria,  the  great  rival  of  Prussia  in 
Germany,  was  crushed  in  six  weeks,  and  with 
the  battle  of  Sadowa.  tne  Ilapsburgs  were  fin¬ 
ally  excluded  from  Germany.  As  a  result  of 
this  war  William  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  North-German  Confederation,  which 
consisted  of  Prussia,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Han¬ 
over,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort. 
February  24,  1867,  he  opened  the  Reichstag  of 
the  confederacy  in  person,  and  soon  afterward 
appointed  Bismarck  Chancellor.  In  an  evil 
moment, in  1870, Napoleon  III, who  had  become 
unpopular  at  home,  declared  war  against  Ger¬ 
many,  expecting  to  regain  his  popularity 

“Herbrand”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies. — Adv. 


through  victory  and  to  be  aided  by  the  South 
German  States.  In  both  expectations  he  was 
disappointed.  The  South  German  States  joined 
the  North  German  Confederation,  the  allied 
armies  invaded  France  and  marched  from  vic¬ 
tory  to  victory  until,  on  January  18,  1871,  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
Germany  in  the  most  famous  of  the  palaces  of 
the  former  kings  of  France.  Since  then  his 
career  has  been  too  much  before  the  public  to 
need  recapitulation  here. 

The  new  Emperor,  Frederick  William 
Charles,  was  born  at  Potsdam  on  October,  18, 
1831,  so  that  he  is  in  his  56th  year.  He  received 
a  thorough  scientific  education  and  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  diploma  from  the  University  of  Konis- 
berg,  of  which  he  is  Rector.  On  January  25, 

1858,  he  married  Victoria  Adelaide,  Princess 
Royal  of  Great  Britain,  eldest  child  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  she  has  borne  him  six  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Prince  Frederick  William 
Victor  Albert,  now  Crown  Prince  of  Ger¬ 
many,  was  born  in  Berlin  on  January  27, 

1859,  so  that  he  is  now  m  his  29th  year.  In 
1866,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  command¬ 
er-in-chief  of  the  second  Prussian  army  and 
essentially  contributed  to  the  decisive  victory 
at  Sadowa,  by  his  timely  appearance  at 
Chlum.  In  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  South  German 
forces  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  third 
army.  The  first  victory — that  of  Weissenberg 
— and  the  greater  victory  over  MacMahon,  at 
Worth,  were  won  by  him,  and  he  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  movements  that  led  to 
the  surrender  of  Napoleon  at  Sedan  on  Sept.  2. 
He  won  additional  laurels  at  the  siege  of  Paris 
and  was  made  General  Field  Marshal  on  Octo¬ 
ber  28,  1870 .  although  it  was  not  customary 
for  royal  princes  to  receive  that  title.  Of  late 
he  has  been  sorely  afflicted  with  throat  trouble 
about  the  nature  of  which  his  physicians  do 
not  agree.  The  general  belief,  however,  is 
that  it  is  cancerous,  and  that  his  life  therefore 
cannot  be  prolonged  more  than  a  few  months. 
Little  is  really  known  to  outsiders  except  the 
idle  reports  spread  abroad  by  the  60  newspaper 
correspondents  at  St.  Remo,  who  must  say 
something  to  earn  their  salt. 

Irish  affairs  are  about  as  unsatisfactory  as 
usual.  Much  distress  and  compulsory  idleness 
in  England.  The  official  statement  as  to  pau¬ 
perism  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  quar¬ 
ter  ended  Christmas  last  shows  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  paupers  gradually  increased  from  704,- 
110  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  October  to 
758,140  at  the  end  of  the  last  week  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  latter  number  represents  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  26  8  paupers  in  every  1000  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  population . Mr.  Goschen, the  Chan¬ 

cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  proposes  gradually 
to  refund  the  British  national  debt  at  2%  per 
cent  per  annum  interest,  descending  annually 
to  2%  per  cent  after  15  years.  The  beginning 
of  the  scheme  he  proposes  shall  go  into  effect 
on  April  12.  If  it  were  accepted  the  country 
would  save  from  April  £1,400.000  aud  after  14 
years  it  would  save  £2.800,000  annually. 

. . .  England  is  to  strengthen  her  coast  de¬ 
fences  at  once,  and  increase  her  army.  The 
cost  of  the  English  army  is  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  other  European  troops  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  so  many  in  the 
field.  In  a  debate  on  a  military  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  other  night  it  was  de¬ 
veloped  that  a  German  army  corps  is  main¬ 
tained  for  $7,500,000  as  against  $35,000,000  for 
an  English  corps . 

All  Europe  is  greatly  perturbed  at  the 
death  of  the  Kaiser,  and  much  anxiety  is  felt 
as  to  the  political  results.  It  is  felt  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months — while  Frederick 
III.  may  be  able  to  reign — there  will  be  little 
danger  of  war,  unless  Russia  may  think  it  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  precipitate  matters 
by  pushing  her  forces  into  Roumania  and 
Bulgaria.  It  looks  as  if  the  Czar  might  do 
this,  as  orders  have  been  given  that  all  the 
regular  lines  of  Russian  passenger  and  freight 
steamers  in  the  Black  Sea  should  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  readiness  for  transport  service  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  and  all  the  railroads  are  to 
dispose  of  their  regular  business  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  at  once  drop  everything  else 
to  transport  trpops  and  war  material  when¬ 
ever  ordered.  Indeed,  there  are  strong 
indications  that  Russia  is  preparing  to 
take  action  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits 

the  moving  of  troops.  .  .... 

. . .  English  wage-earners  are  complaining 
bitterly  against  the  large  immigration  of 
foreign  competitors,  especially  Germans  who 
have  almost  monopolized  several  occupations, 
such  as  those  of  barbers  and  waiters,  besides 
taking  clerkships  and  other  situations  at  wages 
much  lower  than  those  asked  by  natives.  In 
France  similar  complaints  are  heard,  but  there 
Italians  are  as  much  disliked  as  Germans. 
Over  250,000  Italians  are  now  doing  work 
which  the  natives  think  ought  to  be  done  by 
Frenchmen.  In  spite  of  the  open  expressions 
of  ill-will  against  Germans  there  are  over  150,- 
000  of  that  nationality  in  France . Ava¬ 

lanches  still  continue  to  do  deadly  work  in 
Switzerland,  Spain  and  Italy.  The  bodies  of 
over  200  victims  have  already  been  recovered 
in  the  Italian  Alps  ...  A  dispatch  from 
Tamatave  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar  says  a 
hurricane  has  devastated  that  place.  Eleven 
vessels  were  wrecked  and  20  persons  were 
killed . 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  a  cablegram  announces 
that  the  immensely  advertised  fight  between 
John  L.  Sullivan  of  Boston,  and  Charles 
Mitchell  of  Birmingham, was  fought  this  morn¬ 
ing  near  Paris,  France,  and  resulted  in  a  draw 
after  39  rounds  had  been  fought,  in  three 
hours  eleven  minutes,  both  men  being  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted.  The  betting  was  five  to  one 
on  Sullivan,  and  had  it  been  m  proportion 
to  his  loud-mouthed  vaporings  it  would 
have  been  50,000  to  0!  His  friends  are, we  are 
assured,  “much  disappointed.” 

- 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  10,  1888. 
Three  French  physicians  with  a  lot  of 
chicken  cholera  virus  are  on  their  way  to 
Australia  to  inoculate  rabbits  with  a  view  to 
getting  rid  of  the  pests,  the  Australian  autho¬ 
rities,  iu  spite  of  much  opposition,  having 
etermined  to  give  an  ample  trial  to  Pasteur’s 
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method  of  exterminating  the  superabundan 

bunnies . A  ranchman  at  Dayton,  Nev. 

found  one  of  his  cows  choking  on  a  potato. 
He  thrust  his  arm  into  her  mouth  and  pushed 
the  potato  down  her  throat,  but  when  he  tried 
to  withdraw  his  arm  she  set  her  teeth  in  it 
and  kept  them  there  until  her  jaws  were  pried 
apart  with  a  crowbar.  The  arm  was  so  badly 
crushed  that  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  it. 

. Boston  has  just  received  1,500  tons  of 

potatoes  in  one  consignment  from  Glasgow. . . 

....  . The  makers  of  refined  lard  in  the 

United  States  used,  in  1887,  50,000.000  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  oil .  A  California  bee¬ 

keeper  is  said  to  be  growing  rich  by  selling 
honey  made  from  horehound  blossoms  for 

medicinal  purposes . In  the  last  three 

years  Russia  has  exported  204,640,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  United  States  during  the 

same  period  exported  377,308.000  bushels . 

. . .  From  all  accounts  the  largest  area  ever 
known  will  be  put  in  oats  this  year  “out 
West.”  Early  sown  wheat  there  is  reported 
as  doing  well;  while  later  sown  is  poor  and 
sickly.  Dakota  and  Minnesota  having  raised 
a  fair  corn  crop  last  year,  are  going  into  corn 

much  more  heavily  this  . 

- Mr.  Thompson  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 

N.  Y.  Legislature  fixing  a  bounty  of  two  cents 
per  head  for  English  sparrows,  and  Mr.  Hus- 
ted  one  requiring  veterinary  surgeons  to  reg¬ 
ister  in  the  County  Clerk’s  office  before  Jan. 

1,  1^89  . During  the  last  three  months 

of  1887,  the  imports  of  potatoes  from  Great 
Britain  reached  152,000  sacks  of  160  pounds 
each  .  .  ..The  Dakota  Farmers’  Alliance 

aims  to  establish  a  system  of  elevators  from 
Dakota  to  the  seaboard,  so  that  their  wheat 
may  be  handled  by  agents  of  the  farmers.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  scheme  will  secure  18 

cents  more  per  bushel  to  the  farmers . 

....  Sharpers  are  swindling  Indiana  farmers 
by  peddling  lightning-rods  that  will  protect 

against  cyclonesll! . For  the  four 

months  from  November  to  February  inclusive, 
known  as  the  winter  packing  season,  the  total 
number  of  hogs  received  in  Chicago  was 
2,348,858,  and  the  average  weight  was  about 
230}^  pounds.  For  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago  the  arrivals  were  larger  by  about 
270,000  hogs,  and  the  average  weight  was  235 
pounds.  ....  The  Postmaster-General  denies 

that  American  seedsmen  are  discriminated 
against  by  the  new  parcel  post  convention 
with  Canada.  He  says  that  the  uniform  rate 
of  one  cent  for  four  ounces  prevails  both  in 

Canada  and  the  United  States _  Dr.  Law 

says  pleuro- pneumonia  among  cattle  in  all  the 
the  five  infected  counties  of  New  York  is 
now  under  control.  Long  Island  seems  to  be 
the  worst  affected  part  now,  particularly  the 
outskirts  of  Brooklyn,  where  at  present  there 
are  between  one  and  two  dozen  herds  waiting 
to  be  killed.  Professor  Law  has  little  faith  in 
inoculation,  despite  the  strong  claims  of  its 
advocates.  He  is  confident  that  under  the  sys¬ 
tem  now  in  operation  the  disease  will  be  over 
here  within  a  few  months ....  Springfield, 
Mas3.,  has  subscribed  the  $10,000  guarantee 
fund  needed  to  secure  the  holding  of  the  next 

Bay  State  Fair  tnere . The  General  Gov  • 

ernment  has  decided  that  all  of  Massachusetts’ 
share  in  the  Hatch  fund  must  go  to  the  State 

college  . Professor  C.  H.  Pettee 

has  been  chosen  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  New 

Hampshire  Agricultural  College . At  a 

meeting  of  the  milk  producers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  it  was  voted  to  advance  the  price  of  milk 

during  the  summer  two  cents  per  can  . 

...  .The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
securing  a  great  number  of  petitions,  memor¬ 
ials  and  resolutions  praying  for  the  passage  of 
the  pending  bill  to  protect  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  pure  lard.  It  has  also  received  a 
number  of  letters  from  commission  merchants 
in  London, Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow,  testifying  to  the  injurious  effects 
which  result  to  the  sale  of  pure  American  lard 
abroad  by  the  exportation  from  the  United 
States  of  compound  lard . At  New  Or¬ 

leans  a  successful  exhibition  has  been  given 
of  a  new  machine  for  cleaning  cotton  seed. 
Experts  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  present  system . A  farmers’ 

institute,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held  at  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  Y.,  March  20  and  21. . 

.  .The  Sugar  Trusi  has  a  capital  of  $45,000,000; 
but  Claus  Spreekels,  the  California  and  Sand- 
which  Islands  Sugar  King,  is  resolved  to  fight 
it  to  the  “bitter  end,”  and  has  come  East  to 
select  the  best  site  for  one  or  more  sugar  re¬ 
fineries  to  start  with.  He  has  visited  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  is  now  in  this  city,  and  will  in¬ 
spect  other  places  and  select  the  place  which 
offers  the  best  inducements.  He  says:  “It  is 
a  fact  that  I  mean  to  build  a  refinery  in  the 
East  capable  of  manufacturing  4,000  to  8,000 
barrels  of  refined  sugar  daily.  The  refinery 
will  be  located  either  in  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia  or  Baltimore.  I  am  here  on  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  8ugar  Trust  and  will  accept  the 
gauge  of  battle  on  their  own  demands.  They 
opened  the  contest  against  me  and  began  a 
war  of  extermination,  because  I  would  not 
join  the  Trust.  They  took  my  antagonist, 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  into  their  Trust,  and  now  claim 
that  they  have  taken  from  me  the  bulk  of  the 
Sandwich  islands  product.  I  am  a  planter  my¬ 
self  in  the  Islands,  and  raise  now  40,000  tons 
of  sugar  there  and  my  crop  is  increasing  every 
year.  But  I  shall  not  depend  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands  for  sugar.  I  shall  bring  it  from  Cuba, 
Manilla,  and  everywhere  else  in  the  world 
where  it  is  raised  and  for  sale.  Besides,  1  have 
great  confidence  in  the  raising  of  beet  sugar. 
Machinery  worth  $200,000  for  my  beet  sugar 
works  in  California,  which  has  been  made  in 
Germany  in  accordance  with  my  plans  and 
directions,  is  now  on  the  way  and  we  will  have 
it  set  up  and  begin  operation  in  a  few  weeks. 
I  can  make  and  sell  sugar  as  cheaply  as  it  can 
be  made  and  sold  in  this  country,  and  I  intend 
to  keep  up  the  contest  until  the  Trust  is  dis¬ 
solved  into  its  original  elements.” 

Coughs.  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  are 

used  with  advantage  to  alleviate  Coughs,  Sore 
Throat,  Hoarseness  and  Bronchial  Affections. 
Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv, 
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PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  March  10,  1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


to  the  American 


New  Orleans. 

„  ...  Uplands.  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary  .  7  5-lfi  7  7-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  7  13-16  7  15-16 

Good  Ordinary .  84£  8% 

8trlct  Good  Ordinary..  9 >4  936 

Low  Middling .  9  U-16  •  9  18-16 

8trlct  Low  Middling.  10  io?6 

Middling . 10  8-16  10  5-16 

Good  Middling .  10  7-16  10  9-16 

8trict  Good  Middling.. .10  11-16  10  13-16 

Middling  Fair . 11  1-16  11  8-16 

Fair . 11  11-16  11  13-16 


Texas. 


Good  Ordinary . 

Strict  Good  Ord . 


8TAINKD. 

74  .Low  Middling . 

8  15-16  |  Middling . 


9% 


Hay  and  Straw.— Hav— Choice  Timothy  per  100  ft 
80c;  good  do,  70@75c:  medium,  60@65c:  shipping,  55c: 
Clover  mixed,  50®60c  Straw.— No.  1  rye  85®90c;  short 
do,  60@i0c;  oat,  40@45c. 


Hops— N.  Y.  State,  new,  best,  12®14c;  do  new,  fair 
and  good  lots,  9@llc;do  common,  7®8c,  do  old,  4®5c; 
California,  new,  choice  12c:  do  good  10@llc;  do  com¬ 
mon,  8®9c. 


Poultry.— Live.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  per  ft,  18@13e)6;  fowls.  Western,  per 
ft,  13@134e  roosters,  old,  per  ft,  7@12c:  turkeys, 
per  ft  llml3)6c;  ducks,  western  pet  pair,  60@90c; 
chickens,  near-by  per  ft.—  ®—  c:do,  western,  per  ft, 
— c;  geese,  western,  per  pair,  #1  25@1  65. 

Poultry.— URK88KD.-Turkeys.  fancy,  per  pound,  at 
lS@U4c;  do  good  to  choice,  ll®13c.  do  common  10 
@llc;  fowls,  Jersey,  18@Uc;  fowls,  western,  13i*13)6c; 
Squabs,  white,  per  doz,  $4  50@5  00:  Squabs,  dark,  per 
doz.  #3  25®3  50;  ducks,  fulr  to  fancy  per  ft,  12@15c; 
do  common  lO^llc;  do  State  — (ft — c;  do  western.  — c: 
Geese,  good  to  choice,  per  tb,  8®12c:  chickens,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  broilers,  25@j7c;  dodo  roasters,  — @— c:  do  do, 
per  ft,  —  ®20c:  do.  Jersey,  choice,  per  lb,  15@l6c:  do 
and  fowls,  western,  per  lb,  13@14c;  do  Jersey 
14@15c. 


Game.— Wild  ducks, canvas,  per  pair,  $850@4:  do  red; 
head.  $2  00®2  50;  do  mallard.  80@90c:  do  teal,  — @5«c 
English  Snipe,  per  doz.  $2  00;  grass  plover,  per  doz 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.  —Fresh.— Apples  are  In  moderate  demand 
for  greenings  and  prices  firm.  Baldwins  are  slow.  A 
limited  trade  In  cranberries.  The  beU  of  the  Florida 
oranges  sell  promptly.  Apples.— Greening,  $2  75«t3  50; 
do  Baldwins  *2  50  *3  50;  do  inferior,  per  bbl, 
*1  50«2  25;  Grapes,  per  lb,  4*6c.  Cranberries, 
Jersey,  fair  to  prune,  per  bbl,  $2  50@3  25;  do  do  do 
per  bbl.  $— ®  — :  do  Jersey,  common,  per  crate.  $1  50 
@2  Oranges,  Florida,  fancy,  per  box,  $4  00@5  00,  do 
do  choice  $8  50r<r 3  75;  do  do,  fair  to  good.  $8  00«i3  23; 
do  do  common,  $2  00®2  50  strawberries,  Florida,  good 
to  choice,  per  quart,  50@75c;  do  do  common  to  fair, 
per  quart,  15C«40c. 


Fruits —  Dried.— Apples.— Evaporated,  Choice  to 
fancy,  S4@10c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  6)6 
@84c;  do  sliced,  new.  5:o.7c;  do  chopped,  2)6@3c;  do 
cores  and  skins,  l)4@l)6e;  Apples,  State,  quarters,,  54 
®6)6c;  Cherries  —  pitted,  16@22c;  Raspberries— evap¬ 
orated,  new,  25®26e  do  sun-dried.  22®  23c:  Black¬ 
berries.  8)6®9o;  Huckelberries  new.  10@llc:  Peaches, 
sun-dried,  peeled.  16«i20c  Peaches, sun-dried, unpeeled 
6@6)6c;  Plums  State,  10@llc. 


Nuts.— Peanuts  are  held  unchanged.  Fancy  hand 
picked  quoted  at  —  ®4J6c  and  farmers’  graces  at  8 
®3%c;  hickory  nuts  at  $2  25@2  50  per  bush. 


Vegetables.— Quotations  are  for:  Potatoes.- State 
Burbank,  per  bbl,  «2  25@— .  State  Hebron,  (2  40@2  50; 
State  Peerless,  per  bbl.  $ 2  25®—;  State  Rose, 
*2  25ia2  75;  Scotch,  Magnum,  per  sack.  $2  10®2  15: 
Maine  Rose  per  bbl,  $2  25®  3  50;  English  magnum  per 
sack  $1  00® 2  10;  sweet,  Jersey  per  bbl.  *4  00@4  25; 
Onions,  Connecticut  red  per  bbl.  St  50®5  do.  Or 
ange  County  red,  per  bbl,  $4  25@4  75;  do  Bermuda,  per 
crate.  S3  25®8  50.  do.  yellow,  per  bbl.,  #4  25(<i4  50:  Tur¬ 
nips, per  bbl.  90c  Kale, per  bbl,  SI®;  50.  Cabbages,  per 
bbl,  2  00®3  00;  Beets,  perorate,  75c@*l  25;  spinach, 
per  bbl,  SI  50®8;  string  beans,  per  crate,  $3  50  to  4.  to¬ 
matoes,  SI 50® 4:  eggplant,  choice,  per  bbl,  $4®6;  as¬ 
paragus,  per  dozen  bunchei,  $9*12. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes. — Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice,  White  per  bush. 
95c  to  SI;  do  fair  to  good.  85®90c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  88  -  85c;  do  do  fair  to  good, 
75  to  80c:  Hebrons.  choice.  85c:  do  fair  to  good,  78  to  80 
Mammoth  Pearl  Choice,  75  to  80c;  do  fair  to  good,  70 


Boston.— Potatoes— Aroostook  rose,  $l@105  per  bush 
hebrons,  95c:  Vermont  and  New  York  rose,  85®83c.  do 
burbatik,  hebrons,  prolific  and  peerless.  80(«,85c;  pro- 
viuci  1  hebrons  and  rose,  75  «85c,  do  Cheuangoes  and 
whites,  80@90c;  Scotch  potatoes,  60® 80c  per  bush; 
sweet  potatoes,  $3  75  per  bbl:  Truck— Beets,  75  to  85c 
per  bush:  cabbages.  $2/0)2  50  per  bbl;  red  cabbages,  *3; 
carrots,  45  o,5.  c  per  bush:  onions,  $4®5;  Bermudas,  $3 
@3  50  per  crate:  Marrow  squash,  *1  25  per  bbl:  turban 
$1  50  per  bbl-  Hubbard,  SI  75  turnips  at  $40®60c  per 
bush,  whlto  French  and  Si.  Andrew  at  $1  25ol  50  per 
bbl.  radish,  25®40c  per  doz;  parsnips  81®1  25  per  bush 
lettuce  40@75c  per  doz:  dandelions  SI  75@2  per  bush; 
celery  at  $1  50®2  per  doz;  spinach  75c®$l  per  bush; 
artichokes  82  per  bush;  asparagus  $1  5o  per  bunch; 
new  beets  50c  per  doz.  cucumbers  $2® 2  25  per  lb;  not- 
house  tomatoes  $1  25  per  lb;  rhubarb  15c  per  lb;  horse 
radish  6  to  lJc  per  lb. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  YoRK.-PRovisiONB.-PORK.-Mess,  March,  $14  75 
@15  00:  April  $15  to  16;  May  $15  10  bin;  $15  50  asked 
one  year  oia;  $14  75  16  15;  New  mess,  15  00®  15  25, 
short  clear,  $16@18,  Extra  Prime  mess,  $13:  prime 
do,  nominal,  family  mess,  $15  50«nl6  50.  Beef-  City 
Extra  India  'less,  lutes,  *13  50r#16.  Extra  Mess,  lu 
barrels.  $7@7  50;  Packet,  $8(3.8  50  per  bbl  and  $12  75 
in  tes;  Plate.  $7  75@8.  Family  Mess,  $9  50@lo.  Beef 
Hams.— Quoted  at  $16  50@16  75.  Cut  Meats.  -  Pickled 
bellies,  10.  11  and  12  lb  average,  7  to  7  l-16c:  Pickled 
Bellies,  quoted  7  to  7  1-16  12  lb  average;  Pickled  Hams 
94  a,  10c:  pickled  Shoulders,  6%c  Smoked  Shoulders, 
7*,c;  Smoked  Hams.  He  Dressed  Hogs.  Citv  Heavy 
to  Lighi .  7)4 a>7  7- 16c;  Pigs,  7!4c.  Lard.  Western 
steam  spot  8@8.02)4c;  City  steam,  quiet  and  steady, 
7.65c;  Refined  quoted,  7.90c;  Continent  8  75c;  South 
American  March.  7.94  to  7.95c;  April,  7.91  to  7.94c;  May, 
7.91  to  7.95c;  June  7.95  to  7.98c.  July,  .8  to  8.03c;  August, 
8.07c. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  $8  50®9;  do  packets,  $7  50@8;  Smoked  beef, 
12@13c;  Beef  hams,  $17  00@18  (X).  Pork.— Mess,  $16@ 
— ;.do  prime  mess,  new, $14  50; do,  do,  family, $16  50 
@— .  Hams— smoked,  114@12)4c  doS.  P.cured  in  tes, 
10@llc;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,8)6@9c'  do  smoked 
9)6@10c;  shoulders  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  6)4®  -c;  ‘ 
do  smoked,  7@7J4c;  shoulders, pickle  cured, 74® 74c;  do 
smoked,  84@8J4c;  bellies  In  pickle,  84@9Wc;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  l0@-c.  Lard.— Steady  City  Refined,  $8  50: 
do,  Steam,  $7  874  to  8.  ‘ 


St  Louis.— Provisions,— Pork,  new  mess,  $14  124® 
14  25:  Lard— $7  35.  Dry  Salt  Meats.- Boxed  Shoul 
ders,  $5  75@ — ;  Long  clear,  $7  124@7  20;  clear  ribs, 
$7  25@7  35;  shoyt  clear,  $7  374@7  50.  Bacon-  Boxed 
Shoulders,  $6  374:  Long  clear,  $7  75@7  874:  clear  ribs. 
87  87  a.8  00;  short  clear,  $8  00  to  8  12.  Hams,  at  $10  50 
@12  00. 


Chicago.—  Mess  Pork.-$14  00@— .  Lard. — Per  100 
lbs,  $7  65@— .  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  15;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $6  U0@6  10;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $7  50*7  55. 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 


New  York.—  Butter-  Creamery.-Elgin  extra, 
80@Slc:  Pennsylvania,  best,  — ®30c;  Western,  best 
28  to  29c;  do  prime,  25  to  27c;  do  good,  21  to  24c; 
do  poor,  18@20c,  do  held,  — ffl— c;  Creamery  State  fall 
made  in  tubs,  —  to  — c;  do  do  firkins  —  to -c;  State 
dairy -Half-firkins,  tubs,  best,  — @28c:  dodo  prime, 
24®  26c;  do.  do,  tine,  good,  21@28c;  Welsh 
tubs,  best, — c;  do  do  fine,  24@25c;  do  do  good,  21  to 
23c;  firkins  and  tubs,  best,  — @— c;  do  do  flue,  — @— c- 
do  do  good,  — @— c.  do  do  poor,  — @— c;  firkins,  best! 
— @— c;  do  fine,  — @— c;  do  good,  —  to  — c; 
Western— Imitation  creamery,  best,  23@25c;  do, 
fine,  20@22c;  Western  dairy,  fine,  20@32c;  do, 


SPR.IKTO  PLAKTTIWG. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.s=s== 

These  nurseries,  established  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  still  under  the  same  management,  offer 
for  Spring  planting,  the  largest,  most  complete,  and  carefully  cultivated  collections  in  the  U.  S.  of — 

FRUIT  TREES  f  Standard  and  Dwarf.  CRAPES  f  All  the  best  new  and  old  sorts, 
embracing  the  New  Grape  “  MILLS.” 

SMALL  FRUITS,  All  the  best,  including  the  famous  new  Gooseberry,  “Industry,” 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  and  EVERGREENS. 

ROSES,  of  every  class,  the  finest  in  cultivation. 

Send  for  our  NEW  CAT  ALOCUES  as  follows:  No.  1,  Fruits,  48  pp.,  10c.;  No.  2,  Ornamental 
Trees,  etc.,  illustrated,  130  pp.,  15c. ;  No.  3,  Strawberries;  No.  4,  Wholesale;  No.  5,  Itoses,  28  pp.,  free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 


The  Largest  Creamery  in  the  United  States 

The  Big  Foot,  Ill.,  Creamery  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  Creamery  In 
this  country  or  the  world.  TIIE  PRODUCT  OF  1887  WILL  REACH 


The  Largest  Creamery  in  Penn., 


$200,000.00. 

The  patrons  are  Paid  27  Cents  for  cream  equal  to  a  pound  of  butter.  It 

on  the  Cooley  System  of  Cream  Gathering. 

The  Largest  Creamery  in  New  England  ™  d.  whiting  &  s0N, 

29  CENTS 


for  Cooley  Cream 

equal  to  a  pound  of  butter 


Per  Pound. 


Wilton,  N.  H. 

Patrons  receive 

Is  the  Troy  Cream  ery,  OQ  PCIIITO 

patrons  are  now  paid  ZO  uL.ll  I  0 
A  full  line  of  Butter  Factory  Supplies,  Including  Engines,  Boilers,  Cream  Vats,  Churns, 
Workers  Ac.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free  to  purchasers. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


t 


TODDARD  CREAMERY 

WITH  SURFACE  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENT.  • 

With  or  without  SPECIAL  TUP  MOQT 
REFRIGERATOR.  1  n  E  1 

HAS  MORE  <4000  POINTS  THAN  ANY  ON 
TIIE  MARKET.  Send  for  description. 

STODDARD  CHDRN 

Made  of  White  Oak,  without  Floats  or  Dashers. 

NINE  SIZES  for  Dairy  and  Factory.  f 

FOB  CIRCULARS  OF  THE 

Best  line  of  Dairy  and  Factory  Goods  made, 

08ELEY  &  STODDARD  IYIFG.  C0.5  PQULTNEY.  VT, 


i 


fair,  19@19c;  do  do  poor,  16  to  17c;  do,  factory, 
best,  23@24c;  do  do  prime,  20® 21c:  do  do  good.  18® 
19c  do.  poor.  15@17e:  rolls,  15@20  Old  lots  as  follows: 
Creamery  held  17  to  21c:  state  dairy  tubs  prime  to 
best  .2  to  25c:  do  do  do  poor  to  good  17  to  21c;  do  do 
firkins  and  tubs  prime  to  best  22  to  24c;  do  do  do  do 
poor  to  good  17  to  21c;  do  do  firkins  prime  to  best  21  to 
23c;  do  do  do  poor  to  good  17  to  20 e;  western  dairy  and 
factory;  14  to  16. 

Cheese.— Factory,  Fancy,  white.  12)6®12Dfc:  do  do 
colored,  12)4@i2)6c;  choice  do,  ll%®12c;do,  good, 114® 
114c:  light  skims,  best,  8@10c:  do  common  2®4c; 
Ohio  factory,  fine,  11M@12c;  Skims  Pennsylvania, 
1  to  2c. 

Eggs.— Near-by.  fresh  16)6®16%c:  southerns,  fresh 
per  doz,  15)6@16)6ci  western  fresh  164@— c;  limed, 
164c. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. -Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery,  extra.  28®80c:  western  do  do.  28®80c;  B  O.  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra.  23® 24c;  packing  butler,  U@)8c. 
Cheese,  dull.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  12%@ — e;  Ohio 
flats,  choice,  ll%@12c:  do  fair  to  prime,  ll@114c. 
Eggs  were  lower.  Penn,  firsts.  15J4@15J6c;  Ohio 
and  other  western  firsts,  154@154c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— Fancy  Creamery,  22@28c; 
dairy,  174@25c.  Eggs.— 14@15c.  per  doz. 


$6  80;  do  92  lb  at  $6  90:  do  101  lb  at  $8  75:  do  81  lb  at 
$6  374:  State  Sheep,  694  lb  at  $5  60  per  ICO  lb, 

Hogs.— Nominally  unchanged  $5  50  to  $5  80. 

Buffalo.—  Cattle.—  Common  to  Fair,  $— ®4— . 
Sheep.— Common  to  Fair,  $5  15@4  65;  Good  to  choice, 
$5  99@620;  ordinary  to  choice  lambs  $5  40  to  7  15;  extra 
$— ®7  35.  Hogs.— Mixed  Pigs  and  light  Yorkers  $5  20 
to  $5  35;  selected,  Yorkers,  $5  45*5  55;  Selected  me¬ 
dium  weights.  $5  60®5  70;  choice  heavy  $5  80;  Hough 
$5@5  95;  Stags,  $4. 

Chicago.— Cattle.- Steers,  $3  25@5  50;  Stockers  and 
feeders,  $2  25®3  50;  Cows,  bulls  and  Mixed.  $2  25® 
3  25;  Texas  cattle,  $3  25  to  4  20.  Hogs.- Mixed  $5  15 
@5  40;  Heavy,  $5  30®  5  50;  Light,  $— @— ;  skips, 
$3  5C@5  00.  Sheep.— Natives,  $3  75*5  80;  Western,  $5  20 
@5  90:  Texans,  $— @— ;  Lambs,  $5  00@6  25. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Cattle.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  $4  50@5  40;  Fulr  to  Good,  $3  90@4  60;  Butchers’ 
Steers,  medium  to  Choice,  »3  10@4  30,  stockets 
and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  $2  10^  3  40;  Rangers,  or¬ 
dinary  to  good,  $ ® .  Hogs.— Choice  heavy 

ana  Butchers’  Selections,  $ - ® - ;  packing  and 

medium  to  prime  $ to  ;  light  grades  ordi¬ 
nary  to  choice  $  —  to - .  Sheep.— Fair  to  fancy  $ - 

to - . 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  2  Milwaukee  91c  delivered 
No.  1  Hard  914  to  91%c  in  store;  914c  cost,  lnsuranc; 
and  freight;  No  2  ungraded  spring  86c:  Ungraded  red. 
90®924c:  No.  2  Red,  to  92  In  elevator;  93  a 9.34c 
deliv-ared,  9.%cf.  o.  b.  store;  No.  2  Red.  for  Marcn, 
914@914c:  do  April.  91%®92e;  do  May  91  13- 16c,  @  92>4c 
do  June  913-  6® 914c;  oo  for  July,  904® 904c;  do  for 
August,  8»4@904c:  do  for  December,  934®  91c.  Corn. 
-Ungraded  Mixed,  61®6134c  No.  3.  60c.  steamer,  60  to 
604c  in  elevator:  No.  2.  60%  to  61*4c  in  elevator; 
62  to  624c  delivered;  new  and  old  steamer  yellow  61b 
elevator;  No.  2  for  March.  604c;  do  for  April,  604c; 
do  for  May.  60ty%@60  15-16c:  do  for  June.  69®604c:  do 
July.  (04  to  004c;  do  August,  604®6(i4c;  do  for 
September.  604  to  61c:  do  for  October  604  to  61c.  Oats 
No.  8,  — ®88c;do  white  39%@40e;  No.  2,  8i4c;  do 
white,  40®41c:  No.  1  white,  43c:  Mixed  Western 
S7@40c;white  do  40  to  45c:  No  2  March,  334  to  384c; 
do  April,  33  to  384c;  do  May,  374  to  S8c;  do  white, 
April,  404c;  do  for  May,  894c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red.  March  914 
to  92c,  do  for  April,  924@924c;  do  for  May,  934®934c; 
do  for  June,  93«r.934c.  Corn— No.  2  Mixed  a  d  high 
mixed  574  to  574c.  No.  2  Mixed  short  storage  In 
grain  depot,  57c;  No.  mixed  for  March  564®574c:  do 
for  April  5?4to58c  do  May  584  to  59c  do  June  58%  to 
594c.  oats.— No  2  mixed  884c;  Ungraded  white  404 
to  404c;  No.  Swhlte,  894c. 

Buff alo.  N.Y.— Wheat.- No.  1  Hard  held  at  10c  over 
Chicago  May;  No.  1  hard  Northern  Pacilic  Washburn 
at  9c  over;  No.  1  hard  Northern  Pacilic  Duluth  at  8c 
over  Chicago  May;  No.  2  Northern  6c  over:  Winter 
wheat— No.  2  Red  Michigan  91c;  No.  1  White  Michigan 
924c;  No.  2  Amber  894c.  Corn— No.  3  yellow  5?4c; 
No.  3  574c  Oats.— No.  2  white,  3S4@89c,  No.  3 
white  —  ®8i4c;  No.  2  mixed,  36c.  Barley.— No.  1  Can¬ 
ada,  93® 94c ;  No.  2  Canada,  91@92c;  No  3  extra,  88®89c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  764®794c;  No. 
2  red  at  814c.  No.  2  corn,  52c.  No.  2  oats,  284@ 
804c;  No.  2  Rye,  594c;  No.  2  Barley,  77®82c.  No.  2 
Flaxseed  at  $1  44. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  March  10, 1888. 

Bkf.ves.— Pennsylvania  steers  1305  ai  $5  10;  do  1307  ft 
at  $4  90:  do  1224  lb  at  $4  90:  do  1241  tb  at  $4  85:  Penn, 
dry  cows  837  ft  at  $2  75;  Western  Steers,  1381  lb  at 
$  20.1diana  do  1283  lb  at  $4  90;Chicago  do  1225  lb  at  $4  75; 
do  1286  ft,  at  $4  95.  do  1190  lbs  at  $4  95;  do  1274  lb  at 
$4  95'  Penn  Dry  Cows,  913  ft,  at  $3  25  do  steers  1133  lb, 
$4  55;  Buffalo  Steers,  1225  ft  at  $4  85,  do  1228  lb  at 
$4  85;  do  1188  In  at  $4  99:  Chicago  do  1174  lb  at  $4  75; 
do  1:60  lb  at  $4  85;  bulls  1414  ft  at  *8  35:  do  1062  ft  at 
$9;  State  Oxen  1765  ft  at  $4  10.  Chicago  steers  1450  lb 
at  $5  SO;  do  1266  ft  at  $5  25;  do  1225  lb  at  $4  75  west- 
steers  1411  lb  at  $5  50;do  1334  ft  at  $5  50,  do  1337  lb,  at 
$5  80;  State  do  1030  lb  et  $4  60:  Ohio  oxen  1695  lb  at  *4  95; 
state  Dry  Cows,  863  lb  at  *2  65;  do  966  lb  at  $2  75:  do 
5-1  lb  at82  VO;  Ohio  steers  1358  lb  at  $5  15:  Chicago  do 
560  lb  at  $5  50:  do  1417  lb  at  $5  25;  do  1274  lb  at  $0  20; 
do  1137  ID  at  $4  50;  Penn,  steers  1225  lb  at  $4  70;  Ohio  do 
1384  lb  at  $4  90 

Calves.— Western  calves  313  lb  at  $4  20  per  109ft; 
Veals,  124  ft  average  at  7c,  per  lb. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Western  sheep  "96  ft  at  $7  per  100 
ft;  Jersey  ewes  105  lb  at  $9  Colorado  Sheep,  105  ft  at 
$9  70,  westorn  lamps  69  lb  at  $7 12)6:  do  sheep  91  1b  at 
$8  62)tb  do  94  lb  at  *6  70,  do  U7  lb  at  $7  25.  western 
lambs,  85)6  lb  at  $7  60;  do  89  ft,  at  $8;  western  Sheep 
86  lb  at  $6  50,  do  95  lb  at  $7  '0:  western  Lambs.  83  lb 
$7  50;  ,do  77  lb  at  $7  75.  Ohio  Sheep  99  lb  at  $7:  State  do 
101  lb  at  $7  12)6:  do  culls  66  lb  at  $6  25,  Ohio  lambs  66 
lb  at  $7  20;  State  do  80  lb  at  $8;  Ohio  sheep  92)6  lb  at 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
March  10, 1888. 

J.  H.  -N.T.S.-F.  H.-C.  D.  M.-D.  S.  M.-J.  H.-J.  D. 

G.  -O  B.  W.-J.S  -  O.  H.  B.-F.S.-E.  J.  H„  ihanks'- 

E.  E.  F.-W.  F'-T.  P.  &  L.-  B.  F.  J.-B  A.  E.-H.  W.- 
W.  O.  E.-W.  L.  W.-H.  J.  P.-C.  S.-A.  W.  S.-P.  H.— 
T.  H.  H.-D.  W.  L.  T.-J  .  W.  J.-S.  H.-G.  W.  A.  -R.  & 

F. -A.B.  P.-G.  W.  H.-J.  B  C.-J.  H.-E  E,  S'— W.  F. 
C.-A.  W.-C.  F.-B.  B.  G.  S.  P.  &  L.-J.  M.  D.-Mrs.  L. 

H.  N.— T.  B.  T.— George  Hammond,  thauks.— D.  C-— J. 
B.  C.— E.  M.  A.— Mrs.  L  H.  N„  thauks.-W.  E,  C.-C.  E. 
F.-E.  H.  J.— G.  F.  P  -A.  D.  P.— A.O.  S.-A.  H.  P.— L. 

L. -J.  M.  E.— B.-G.  II.  C.-W.  M..  thanks.— C.  &  H.-S. 
Jl.  C.-C.  T.  W— D.  F.  N.-S.  S.  K.-H.  T.  L  —  V.  P.-C. 
W.  G.-D.  H.  D.  A.  M.  C.-T.  H.  B.-J.  S.-O.  H-  S-J-  S. 
W.-C.  A.  D— D.  L.  -A.  II.  Hayes,  thanks.-L.  B.-J.  H. 

M. — E.  S.  S.-D.  MCL.-J.  K.— J.  G.  T.-W.  F  —  H.  E.  D.— 
A.  J.  C.-J.  H.  L— H.  B.  K.-R.  W.  E.  L.  B.-R.  K.-L. 
E.  B.-M.  M.  II  -G,  W.  R.-R.  D.  M  ,  letter  sent  to 
Providence.  R.  I.— E.  L.  B.— B.  R. — A.  H.  L,— E.  W.  S.— 
A.  H.  -  J  K.-W.  S.  B—  F.  G.-O.  M.  T.— R.  W.-T.  J.  W. 
J.  M.  T.-J.  E:-C.  P.  G.-H.  S. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  8hip« 
ping  produce.  Also  coutalulug  recipe  for  pre- 
Merving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


JONES 

HJI 

PAYS  the  FREICHT 

S  Tom  Warn  scales, 
Ir«m  Lrreri,  Sie*T  Xaarlaga,  Bru> 

Tart  ltaa  ant  leaa  ltz  hr 

860.  * 

Ittt  rtM  Soatej  Ter  free  price  lisl 
meatte*  thU  paper  aad  addresa 

JONES  OE  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON  N  V 


SEN  IJf or  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 
HEAVY  and  LIGHT  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  Harness, 
manufactured  from  best  uak  Leather-all  hand-made, 
at  wholesale  prices  to  the  consumers. 

KING  dc  CO.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARQUHARS’ 

BOSTON 


SEEDS 


Cultivators  who  want  the  Choicest  Flowers  and 
Vegetables,  please  write  for  our  new  Catalogue.  It  de¬ 
scribes  many  rare  and  choice  specialties  of  great  merit, 
offered  only  by  us,  at  very  moderate  prices.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  is  among  the  best  horticulturists  in  America,  and 
the  quality  or  our  seeds  Is  unsurpassed.  Catalogues 
(in  cieguut  steel-blue  and  gold  cover,  with 
line  color  work)  HthE  TO  ALL. 

PINK  i’OM)  LILY  K  DOTS  {Nymphca  odorata 
roam).  5cw,  the  iluest  hardy  uquatlc.  Ntroug 
roots,  1$:A  50  each,  postage  paid. 

It.  &  J.  FAltQUHAlt  &  CO., 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  in 

RELIABLE  SEEDS,  BULBS,  ETC., 

16  »fc  19  So.  Market  bt„  Boston,  Mass, 


in  i\ )t  gmitty. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

De ah  Uncle  Mark:  It  is  but  a  short  time 
since  I  wrote  to  you,  but  here  goes  another 
letter  just  the  same,  for  I  feel  like  storming  a 
regular  blizzard  when  I  read  Mrs.  Fisher’s 
writings  in  regard  to  hired  help.  Of  course, 
some  will  say  that  I  am  nothing  but  a  school¬ 
girl,  but  I  expect  to  have  to  work  out  yet  for 
a  living.  All  of  us  farmers  cannot  afford  to 
have  a  tenant  house.  And  we  have  had  a 
good  many  hired  men  and  none  of  them  that 
we  were  ashamed  of  either,  and  they  were 
welcome  to  make  their  home  here,  for  some 
of  them  had  none  to  go  to.  Then  how  would 
it  sound  when  Saturday  night  came  if  we 
should  tell  them  that  we  did  not  want  to  see 
them  again  till  Monday  morning?  If  they 
are  good  enough  to  do  our  dirty  work  they 
srfVely  are  good  enough  to  eat  at  our  table 
and  lodge  with  us  and  they  need  not  make  up 
their  own  beds  in  the  morning  either.  They 
might  better  be  at  the  barn  feeding  the  horses 
or  milking  the  cows  or  plowing.  The  idea  of 
a  man  that  works  out  by  the  day  and  has  to 
get  up  early  to  go  to  his  day’s  work,  stopping 
to  make  his  bed  before  he  went!  I  would  like 
to  step  into  the  different  farm  houses  after  the 
men  had  made  their  beds.  I  imagine  they 
would  make  a  good  picture  for  a  comic  al¬ 
manac;  don’t  you  think  so  Uncle  Mark? 
Mother  says  that  farming  has  two  sides; 
the  bright  side  and  the  dark,  and  we  can  make 
it  dark  or  bright  just  as  we  feel  about  it. 
The  farmer’s  wife  to  be  successful  must  have 
a  love  for  the  business  as  well  as  her  husband 
and  she  need  not  do  all  of  the  farm  work 
either.  Now,  Uncle  Mark,  I  want  to  know  if 
you  think  it  is  a  disgrace  for  a  girl  to  know 
how  to  harness  her  own  horse  and  milk  the 
cows  if  necessary.  Is  she  any  the  less  a  lady? 
Please  tell  me,  and  is  not  the  girl  that  can 
help  her  mother  in  the  kitchen  just  as  tony 
as  the  girl  that  sits  with  her  feet  on  the  fen¬ 
der,  and  does  fancy  work,  never  thinking  of 
the  steps  that  she  could  save  her  poor,  tired 
mother?  Now,  Uncle  Mark,  I  want  to  hear 
from  some  of  the  rest  of  the  cousins  about 
this.  LENA  BENNETT. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[Well,  now,  that  is  a  stormy  letter,  isn’t  it? 
School  girls  have  just  as  much  right  to  give 
their  opinions  in  the  Rural  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has.  Uncle  Mark  has 
worked  out  as  a  hired  man  himself.  He  al¬ 
ways  lived  with  the  family  and  never  thought 
he  hurt  them  any  by  being  one  of  the  family. 
The  people  always  made  him  feel  at  home. 
If  he  worked  on  a  large  farm  where  many 
bauds  were  employed  he  would  rather  live  in 
a  separate  house,  but  if  he  worked  alone  he 
would  rather  work  where  he  could  be 
one  of  the  family.  I  think  every  man 
ought  to  know  how  to  make  up  a 
bed,  sew  on  buttons  and  patch  clothes. 
It  won’t  hurt  them  at  all  to  know  and  it  may 
save  them  lots  of  trouble  some  day.  Your 
mother  is  just  right  about  our  making  our 
lives  bright  or  dark  as  we  choose.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  most  of  the  bitterness  and 
spite  and  unhappiness  "in  this  world  were  all 
humbug.  We  all  have  our  troubles,  no  doubt, 
but  broodiug  and  grumbling  all  the  time  is  a 
poor  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  1  never  had  any 
trouble  in  finding  a  bright  side  in  farm  life, 
and  I  know  others  can  find  it  if  they  care  to 
do  so.  I  can  hardly  make  words  strong 
enough  to  state  what  I  think  of  the  girl  who 
will  sit  down  in  a  comfortable  chair  and  let 
her  mother  work  for  her.  Shame  on  her,  I 
say!— uncle  mark.] 

Dear  .Uncle  Mark:  We  had  nice 
weather  for  a  while,  but  the  last  few  days 
have  been  very  disagreeable.  I  killed  a  fox, 
for  which  I  received  the  bounty  of  three  dol¬ 
lars,  and  I  saw  another  one,  but  could  not  get 
it.  I  got  several  rabbits  this  winter.  I  have 
never  written  before.  I  will  answer  Harry 
Hayes’s  question  about  catching  hawks.  Put 
a  pole  into  the  ground  so  that  it  will  be  about 
15  feet  high  on  more;  put  a  steel  trap  on  top 
of  the  pole,  and  fasten  the  chain  to  the  pole. 
1  have  never  tried  it,  for  there  are  not  many 
Hawks  here>'  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  bait 
on  it,  for  it  is  their  habit  to  light  on  some¬ 
thing  high.  A  farmer’s  daughter  wants  a 
recipe  for  chocolate  candy.  I  will  write  my 
sister’s  recipe.  Two  cups  of  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  corn  starch,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one-half  cup  of  cream  or  water,  one 
square  of  grated  chocolate.  Boil  rapidly  un¬ 
til  it  will  harden  in  water  or  snow. 

Kankakee  Co.,  Ill.  aubrey  mortimer. 

[That  trap  will  work  pretty  well,  and  so  will 
a  board  with  sharp  spikes  driven  into  it. 
Hawks  are  pretty  wise,  though,  and  it  is  hard 
to  catch  them.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
candy  will  be  good. — u.  m,] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark;  I  live  in  Nebraska. 


I  am  (i}4  years  old.  I  have  three  brothers. 
Dan  is  five  years  old,  Roy  is  three  and  baby 
George  is  almost  10  months  old.  We  have  a 
calendar,  so  we  can  tell  the  dates  and  our 
ages.  It  is  cold  to-day,  but  no  snow. 

Your  Nephew, 

Strong,  Neb.  frank  le  fever. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  never  written 
to  you  before,  but  I  have  read  the  letters  in 
your  kind  paper  and  would  like  to  become  one 
of  the  Cousins.  We  live  on  a  farm  in  Chit¬ 
tenden  County,  Vermont.  We  have  11  cows 
and  three  horses.  We  live  near  a  hill  where 
we  slide.  I  am  10  years  old.  I  have  four  sis¬ 
ters  and  one  brother.  I  do  chores,  saw  wood, 
rake  hay,  ride  horse  to  cultivate,  and  slide 
down  hill  when  I  get  a  chance.  My  father 
has  taken  the  Rural  for  a  number  of  years 
and  likes  it  very  much. 

Your  Nephew,  Stanley  b.  tuttle. 

[I  guess  sliding  down  hill  is  the  pleasantest 
chore,  but  the  others  do  most  good.— u.  m.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  not  written  to 
you  for  over  a  year,  as  I  am  not  much  of  a 
hand  to  write  letters  Our  school  closed  three 
weeks  ago  last  Friday.  1  live  half  a  mile  from 
the  school-house,  and  part  of  the  time  I  had 
to  wade  through  snow-drifts  waist  deep,  and  I 
am  five  feet  tall.  But  I  went  every  day  for  three 
months  and  a  half.  About  the  coldest  weather 
we  have  had  here  was  this  morning  (Feb.  9), 
when  it  was  18  degrees  below  zero  at  eight 
o’clock.  The  snow  here  is  two  feet  and  a  half 
deep.  We  have  seven  bound  volumes  of  the 
Rural,  and  we  are  taking  the  eighth  volume ; 
my  eldest  brother  takes  it.  Your  niece, 

Charlevoix,  Mich.  julia  e.  newman. 


Health  and  Strength 

If  you  feel  tired,  weak,  worn  out,  or  run  down  from 
hard  -work,  by  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood 
or  low  state  of  the  System,  you  should  take  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.  The  peculiar  toning,  purifying,  and  vi¬ 
talizing  qualities  of  this  successful  medicine  are  soon 
felt  throughout  the  entire  system,  expelling  disease, 
and  giving  quick,  healthy  action  to  every  organ.  It 
tones  the  stomach,  creates  an  appetite,  and  rous  s  the 
liver  and  kidneys.  Thousands  testify  that  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  “makes  the  weak  strong.” 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla- 

“I  have  taken  not  quite  a  bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  and  must  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  for 
giving  an  appetite,  purifying  the  blood,  and  regulat 
ing  the  digtstive  organs,  that  I  ever  heard  of.  It  did 
me  a  great  deal  of  good.”  Mrs.  N.  A.  Stanley,  Cana- 
stota,  N.  Y. 

“I  ha/1  salt  rheum  on  my  left  arm  three  years,  suf¬ 
fering  terribly.  I  took  Hood’s  Sarsaj  arilla,  and  the 
salt  rheum,  has  entirely  disappeared.”  H.  M.  Mills, 
71  French  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Makes  the  Weak  Strong 

“Feeling  languid  and  dizzy,  having  no  appetite  and 
no  ambition  to  work,  I  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  with 
the  best  results.  As  a  health  invigorator  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  debility  I  think  it  superior  to  anything  else.”  A. 
A.  Rikkr,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  §1;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

I  OO  Doses  One  Dollar 


IN  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

- THIS  NEW 

I  ELASTIC  TRUSS 

1  Has  a  Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Bail  in  center, adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 
body  while  the  ball  in  the  cup 
f  presses  back,  the  intes- 

- -  -v  tines  just  as  a  person 

es  with  the  finger.  With  light  pressure  the  Her¬ 
ds  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
ta-in.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail  Cir- 
ars  free.  KGULESTON'  TRUSS  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


COLS 

FliKK. 


Live  at  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  us  than 
I  nt  anything  else  m  the  world.  Kither  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  FKKE.  Address,  TKUK  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


CQ  7S  STEAM  COOKER 

FREE  !  “©a 

W  ewant  an  active  and  intelligent  mac 
or  woman  to  represent  ub  in  each  town 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 

Sromise  large  profits.  Cooker  and 
utfit  free.  Apply  at  once  for  Terms 
WILMOT  (  ASTLE  A  0O..  Rorh  .t.r  N  v 


e  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
Iwl  E.  Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Short¬ 
hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

BltY  A  NT  &  STRATTON’S.  Bullulo,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  HERB 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  gi‘3.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  SIS  one  day,  $7(1.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catnlogne  free. 

J.  K.  Suki'akd  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, Q, 


HELP 

Samples  free. 


WANTED.  $25  a  week  and  expen¬ 
ses  paid.  Steadv  work.  New  goods. 

J.  F.  HILL  &CO.,  August  Me. 


MUSIC 

SELF 

TAUCHT. 


RICE’S  SELF-TEACII- 
TEM.  All  can  learn  music 


PROF.  ... 

ING  8Y8TEJ-  _ 

without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Rapid, 
correct.  Established  twelve  years. 
Notes,  chords,  accompaniments,  thor¬ 
ough  bass  laws,  e-c.  Ten  I,e»Bon»  10c.  Circulars 
free.  Q.  $.  RICE  MUSIOOO^  State  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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A  MONTH  AND  BOA  K D  for 3  Bright 
You  up  Men  or  Undies  in  each  county 
P.W.  /-I  EliliER)  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Blighted  Prospects 

are  largely  the  result  of  improvidence  and  lack 
of  enterprise.  Those  who  look  out  for  the  good 
chances,  get  on:  such  people  are  fast  learning 
that  they  can  live  at  home  and  make  81  and 
upwards  per  hour  at  work  for  us,  in  our  new 
line  of  splendid  business.  All  who  take  hold 
are  started  free  by  us.  All  ages.  Both  sexes. 
Anyone  can  do  this  pleasant,  easy  work.  Those 
who  are  ambitious  and  enterprising  will  write 
at  once  and  learn  all;  no  harm  will  be  done  if 
you  do  unwisely  conclude  not  to  go  to  work. 
All  is  free.  Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

$85  SOLID  GOLD  WATCH  FREE! 

This  splendid*  solid  gold,  huntinpr-case  watch,  is  now  sold  for 
$85;  at  that  price  it  is  the  best  harprain  in  America;  until  lately 
it  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  §100.  We  have  both  la¬ 
dies’  and  gents’  sizes  with  works  and  cases  of  equal  value. 
ONE  PERSON  in  each  locality  can  secure  one  of  these 
elegant  watches  absolutely  E  It  E  E.  These  watches  may  bo 
depended  on,  not  only  as  solid  gold,  but  as  standing  among  the 
most  perfect,  correct  and  reliable  timekeepers  in  the  world.  You 
ask  how  is  this  wonderful  offer  possible?  We  answer — we  want 
one  person  in  each  locality  to  keep  in  their  homes,  and  show  to 
those  who  call,  a  complete  line  of  our  valuable  and  very  useful 
Household  Samples;  these  samples,  as  well  ns  the  watch, 
we  send  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  and  after  you  have  kept  them  in 
your  home  for  2  months,  and  shown  them  to  those  who  may 
have  called,  they  become  entirely  your  own  property;  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  this  great  offer,  sending  the  Moli<l  Ool<l 
Watch  and  large  line  of  valuable  samples  Free,  for  the 
reason  that  the  showing  of  the  samples  in  any  locality,  always 
results  in  a  large  trade  for  us;  after  our  samples  have  been  in  a 
locality  for  a  month  or  two,  we  usually  get  from  $1,000  to 
$5,000  in  trade  from  the  surrounding  country.  Those  who  write 
to  us  at  once  will  receive  a  great  benefit  for  scarcely  any  work 
and  trouble.  This,  the  most  remarkable  and  liberal  offer  ever 
known,  is  made  in  order  that  our  valuable  Household  Samples 
may  be  placed  nt  once  where  they  can  be  seen,  all  over  Ameri¬ 
ca  ;  reader,  it  will  be  hardly  any  trouble  for  you  to  show  them  to 
those  who  may  call  at  your  home,  and  your  reward  will  be  most 
satisfactory.  A  postal  card,  on  which  to  write  us,  costs  but  1. 
rent,  and  if,  after  you  know  all,  you  do  not  care  to  go  further, 
why  no  harm  is  done.  Hut  if  you  <lo  send  your  address  at 
once,  you  can  secure,  free,  an  Elegant  #H5,  Solid  Gold, 
Hunting-Case  Watch  and  our  large,  complete  lineof  valu¬ 
able  Household  Samples.  We  pay  all  express  freight,  etc. 
Address,  Stinson’ &  CO.,  Jiox  252  Portland,  Maine. 


lira!  ©srtatr. 


SA  NET  INTEREST  As 

«  k  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  K  * 

JARVIS-CONKLINO 

MORTGAGE  TRU*T  CO., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Capital  Paid-up . $1,000,000 

Surplus .  100,000 

Reserve  Liability .  1,OO»,0OO 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improve! 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

.1  nrvis-Conklin  Mortgage  Trunt  Co., 

239  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Unnnv  f  L  Good  Land,  near  the  sea,  cheap. 

OUBII.y  OU  U  LI1  •  Fine  climate,  excellent  markets 
Circulars  free.  E.  C.  Lindsay  &.  Co,,  Norfolk, Va. 


Protect  Your  Hens- and  save  valuable  eggs  by 
using  Grundy ’s  Safety  Nest.  No  animal  or  fowl  can 
disturb  a  hen  on  this  nest.  Hen  closes  and  opens  it. 
Costs  9  cts.  Easy  to  make.  Description  free. 

FRED  GRUNDY,  Morrisonville,  Ills. 


JERSEY  KF.I),  I’OI.AMMTIIMA, 
C'hesler  White,  Berkshire  A  York¬ 
shire  Pigs.  Southdown,  (otswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheepand  Lamb* 
Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogs* 
.ATLKK  BCBPKE  A  CO.Phlla.Fta 


consequent  STERILITY. 

Habitual  slinkers  cured  by  using  1  bottle  of  Haboriri. 
For  Cows  or  Mares  it  has  never  failed .  Delivered  at  your 
expres3oflfice  for  $2  Wallace  Barnes, Box  fcOl, Bristol, Ct. 


FA  RMERS!  Address  W  A.  Burr.  West  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Eggs  from  Sagamore  slrainWyandottes, second  to  none. 


PATENT  AUTOMATIC  HEN’S  NEST. 

Does  away  with  all  trouble  in  Poultry  Yard.  Address 
for  circular,  E.  Schumacher,  West  View,  Pa. 


IIALSTED’S  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

I  N  C  U  BATORS, 

First,  Foremost,  Best.  50  Egg  Machine,  only  $20. 
Centennial  M’I’g  Co,,  Box  250.  Rye.  N.  Y. 


EGGSZEHATCHING 

2(  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls, 
Price  List  free.  New  prices.  No  catalogue. 

Jl  unnir  iar,Tsm:TH  men  st, 
.  L>  IVIUulV,  columbus,  ohio- 


THOROUGHBRED  !’!’,:,T,!'- 


Jeese,  and  Turkeys, 

_ _ _  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  acd 

Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  IL  BURR,  POCASSET.  MASS. 


from  the  best  strains. 


BLATCHFORD’S 
CALF  MEAL 

Is  strongly  indorsed  by  hundreds  of  Testimonials 
from  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  Farmers 
and  Breeders  throughout  the  country. 

As  a  perfect  substitute  for  miik,  for  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock,  until  able  to  eat  grain. 

As  an  excellent  preventive  for  scouring,  being  much 
used  for  this  purpose  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  largely  used  by  the  most  prominent  breeders. 

BLITCHI'OKD’S 

ROM  STOCK  FOOD  CATTLE  CAKE, 

on 

EXTRA  OIL  CAKE. 

Exceptionally  rich,  and  highly  recommended  for 
feeding  stock. 

Most  valuable  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

For  further  information  send  for  “Pamphlet  on 
Feeding,”  issued  and  mailed  free  by 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


MARYLAND  FARMS.  Book  and  Map  FREE. 
C.  E-  SHANAHAN,  Attorney,  EASTUN,  MD. 


SOO.OOOTIMBER 

LANDS ! 

In  Northern  Wisconsin, 

Will  be  sold  at  #5.00  sin  acre,  on  lonnr  time,  to 
Actual  Settler**,  itich  soil— healthful  climate— 
good  drinking  water — line  market  facilities—  steady 
demand  for  labor  at  good  wages.  Purchase  now  and 
have  choice  of  lands.  Full  information  with  maps, 
pamphlet,  etc.,  furnished  FREE  Address 
LAND  COM  M  r  SSI  ON  HI*. 


All  Wanting  Farms. 

Good  land  for  Fruit,  Grapes.  Peaches,  Vegetablfs, 
Poultry,  Grain  and  Tobacco;  30  miles  South  of  Phila 
delphla,  on  a  line  with  Baltimore.  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mild  Climate,  Healthy,  no  Malaria.  Wild  Land. 
$25  per  acre.  Town  Lots,  *150.  Easy  terms.  Also  Im¬ 
proved  Farms.  Prosperous  business  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
V.  K.  LANDIS,  Proprietor,  Vineland.  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Equitable  Trust  Co.  offers  for  sale  ajarge  num¬ 
ber  of  Improved  and  Urimproveo  Farms  in  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  These  farms  were 
acquired  under  mortgage  forclosure,  ami  will  be  sold 
at  low  valuation,  on  easy  terms,  in  tracts  from  40  to 
1,000  acres  Address,  stating  number  of  acres,  kind  of 
land,  and  what  State  wanted. 

G.  W.  KENDALL,  W.  Mang’r. 

71  WASHINGTON  ST  ,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


and  poultry. 


Ohio  Improved  Chesters 

Warranted  cholera  proof. 

Express  prepaid.  Wins  1st 
prizes  in  the  States  and  For¬ 
eign  Countries.  3  weighed 
3806  11»«.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  of  these  fam¬ 
ous  hogs,  also  fowls.  Till: 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  Cleicl&nd,  O. 

Send  for  facts,  and  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BAUCH’S  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  Abo 


$25 


PHOSPHATE  -ym 

Send  for  Prices,  Samples  and  :ill  Information. 
BACG1I  «fc  SONS  CO  «  Mfrs.,  Phl  adeli  i.ln. 


Orders  for  LIVE  QUAIL  filled  promptly. 
Apply  to  B  F.  D  WIGGINS. 

Shelbyville,  Tenn. 
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GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

Poult rv  Fencing. 
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Trade  Mark. 

Only  three-quarters  of  one  cent  per  square  foot  for  2 
In.  mesh.  No  19  Wire  Hatchers  Brooders.  Tarred 
Pap  r.  Drinking  Fountains.  Feed  Trays.  Ground 
Bone.  Beef  Scraps.  Oyster  Shells  Incubator  Sup¬ 
plies.  Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard,  fcend  two 
ceut  stamp  for  Catalogues.  Address 

BROCK  NEK  &  EVANS. 

28  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRY  NETTING 

VERY  CHEAP, 

AT 

WM.  CABBLE 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  M’F’G  CO., 

43  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 

General  Advertising1  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


DiaCC.nnnUIMPOW  L8&EGGS.  Send  2c. 
DUir  UUwlllll  stamp  for  beautiful  illustra¬ 
ted  circular.  T.  F.  McGREW,  Jr.,  Springfield.  O. 


to  $8  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  HoUv .  Mush. 


A  NEW  BETTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

ROYAL  SALT. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BITTER 

FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID. 

Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Agricultural  Papers  and 
Dairymen  throughout  the  United  States.  Send  for 
Circular. 

BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

Office  and  Factory: 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street.  New  York  City.N.Y. 


HARTFORD 

WIRE  WORKS. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

POULTRY  NETTING. 

Send  stamp  for  Price  List  be 
fore  buying  elsewhere. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  Hues  or  more, within  one  year. 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded .  . 75  cent*. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . . . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months . . .  MO 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12».  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (161*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.03  (291*  fr.) 


Agents  will  he  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T, 
as  seoond  olass  mall  matter. 


<§as 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YOftKlU. 


m 


PERSONAL. 


Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  founder  of  the 
Concord  School  of  Transcendental  Philosophy, 
and  a  well  known  author,  died  in  Boston, Sun¬ 
day,  aged  88  years.  His  daughter,  Miss  Louisa 
M.  Alcott,  the  distinguished  author,  died  at 
Roxbury,  Tuesday  morning,  aged  55. 

By  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  lawyer  son  of  Charles 
Dickens  to  call  as  a  witness  in  a  land  case  at 
London,  Saturday,  a  descendant  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Moses  Pickwick,  who  used  to  own  the  Bath 
coach  line  and  to  whom  the  immortal  Samuel 
is  indebted  for  his  surname. 

Thomas  F.  Bayard  is  the  only  living  man 
who  was  balloted  for  in  the  St.  Louis  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1876.  Tilden,  Hendricks,  Allen,  Han¬ 
cock,  aud  Parker,  all  of  whom  had  enthusias¬ 
tic  supporters  for  the  nomination,  are  dead, 
and  John  Kelly  and  John  Morrissey,  who 
were  prominent  figures  at  the  convention, 
have  also  joined  the  "majority.” 

Mrs.  Fridolin  Madlener,  of  Chicago,  en¬ 
tertained  her  guests  with  a  ‘‘rose  tea”  a  short 
time  since.  The  entire  house  was  decorated 
with  roses.  A  table  60  feet  long  was  spread 
the  length  of  the  drawing-rooms,  and  dressed 
with  three  immense  squares  of  roses,  flanked 
by  baskets  of  rose  buds.  A  german  was  danced 
after  the  "tea,”  at  which  the  favors  were  bas¬ 
kets  of  long,  loose-stemmed  roses. 

Gen.  David  Hunter  Strother,  the  artist 
and  author,  better  known  as  "Port  Crayon,” 
died  at  Charleston,  YV.  Va.,  Wednesday,  at 
the  age  of  72.  He  served  in  the  Federal  army 
during  the  war,  in  the  Third  Virginia  Caval¬ 
ry,  rising  from  the  rank  of  private  to  Brevet 
Brigadier-General.  Upon  the  return  of  peace 
he  resumed  his  work,  which  bad  already  made 
him  famous.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  Con¬ 
sul-General  to  Mexico,  and  occupied  that  post 
six  years.  His  nominal  home  was  Berkely 
Springs,  W.  Va. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 

Old  Abe  Dresser  has  been  a  very  con¬ 
stant  attendant  at  our  club  meetings  of 
late.  For  a  long  time  he  never  came  to  th6 
store  at  night.  Now  he  is  almost  always  with 
us.  He  doesn’t  add  much  to  the  club  meet¬ 
ings.  He  generally  wears  a  very  long  face, 
and  sits  ooking  into  the  stove  as  though  he 
expected  to  find  some  of  the  happiness  that 
life  has  denied  him,  in  the  coals.  It]  was  not 
until  last  week  that  we  found  what  forced  our 
new  member  to  turn  out.  "Beats  all  when  a 
feller  can’t  find  no  place  into  his  own  house, 
an’  has  ter  jme  the  setters  to  the  store,  don't 
jt?”  We  did  not  object  to  being  called  "setters” 
because  we  wanted  to  know  why  Abe  came  to 
join  us.  “My  house  ’pears  ter  be  gettiu’  ter¬ 
rible  small.  My  wife’s  sister’s  girl  come  ter 
visit  with  us,  an’  some  young  spruce  of  a  chap 
hez  sorter  follered  her  up.  He  comes  fer  ter 
visit  with  her  eight  nights  into  a  week,  and  it 
sorter  crowds  me  terrible.  I  can’t  stay  in  the 
house  with  no  courtin’  scrape  going  on,  be¬ 
cause  there  ain’t  no  way  fer  tellin’  when  I’m 
in  the  way  or  when  1  ain’t.  I  wish  they’d 
settle  things  up  or  do  somethin’  sos’t  they’d  be 
more  room  ter  our  house.” 

"Dot  vas  a  hard  bosition  for  a  man  to  be 
placed  mit,”  said  Uncle  Jacob.  "A  man 
yenerally  knows  what  vas  der  right  blan  mit 
dreaiing  his  son  nut  law,  but  what  vas  der 
right  ting  ven  dot  young  man  vas  shust  mak¬ 
ing  up  mit  his  mind?  Of  course  dem  young 
beetle  vas  mit  a  state  off  mind  dot  makes  dem 
forget  about  someding  else.  Dot  young  man 
may  be  der  very  soul  off  beesness  ven  he  vas 
mit  his  right  mind,  und  ready  to  pay  all  his 
bills  mit  bromptness,  und  yet  he  vill  come 
und  burn  up  your  wood  und  use  your  light, 
und  drif  you  mit  der  kitchen  mit  your  pipe, 
und  &rumple  pecause  der  nights  vas  not  sefe- 
ral  times  as  long  as  dey  vas.  Ven  a  man  lofs 
his  daughter  und  vas  satisfied  dot  der  young 
man  vas  not  a  goot  man,  I  tink  it  vas  his  duty 
mit  himself  to  shust  stay  by  dem  all  der  vile, 
und  make  dot  feller  so  tired  dot  he  goes  avay. 
If  he  is  sure  der  young  feller  vas  all  right  mit 
his  brincibles,  he  vas  a  vise  man  dot  dreats 
dem  young  beeble  shust  as  if  dey  vas  veak 
minded  folks  dot  vas  haf  to  have  shust  so 
much  foolishness  pefore  dey  vas  to  be  bro- 
nounced  sound  mit  dere  minds.  Der  man  dot 
haf  not  strengthened  his  mind  mit  shust  dot 
kind  olf  foolishness  vas  miss  one  off  der  best 
tings  mit  life.”  small  pica. 


The  Funereal  Mouth  of  Mureh. 

An  observant  metropolitan  barber  says  that 
he  can  tell  one’s  physical  condition. by  the  state 
of  the  hair! 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  with  his  hair  gone  Sam¬ 
son  lost  his  strength.  The  Romans  considered 
baldness  a  serious  affliction  and  Julius  Cseser 
was  never  quite  satisfied  with  himself  because 
his  poll  was  bare. 

The  face,  however,  is  the  open  book  aud  one 
can  readily  trace  in  its  various  expressions, 
lines,  changes  and  complexion  the  state  of  the 
system. 

The  eye  that  is  usually  bright  and  yet  has  a 
pallid  brightness,  the  face  upon  whose  cheeks 
nature  paints  a  rose  of  singular  beauty  and 
flush,  more  marked  in  contrast  with  the  ala¬ 
baster  appearance  of  the  forehead  and  nose 
and  lower  part  of  the  face,  is  one  of  these 
whom  the  skilled  physician  will  tell  you  will 
some  day  dread  the  funereal  month  of  March 
because  it  is  then  that  consumption  reaps  its 
richest  harvest.  Consumption  they  tell  us  is 
caused  by  this  that  and  the  other  thiDg,  by 
microbes  in  the  air,  by  micro  organisms  in  the 
blood,  by  deficient  nutrition,  by  a  thousand 
and  one  things,  but  whatever  the  cause,  de¬ 
cay  begins  with  a  cough  and  the  remedy  that 
will  effectually  stop  the  cause  of  that  cough 
cures  the  disease  of  the  lungs. 

That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

The  cough  is  an  evidence  of  a  wasting.  To 
stop  it  effectually,  a  remedy  muse  be  used 
that  will  search  out  the  cause,  remove  that 
and  then  heal  the  lung  and  do  away  with  the 
cough.  This  is  the  power,  special  to  itself,  pos¬ 
sessed  alone  by  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Cough 
aud  Consumption  remedy.  This  is  no  new-fan¬ 
gled  notion  of  narcotics  and  poisons,  but  an 
old-fashioned  preparation  of  balsams,  roots 
and  herbs,  such  as  was  used  by  our  ancestors 
many  years  ago,  the  formula  of  which  has 
been  secured  exclusively  by  the  present  man¬ 
ufacturers  at  great  trouble  and  expense.  It 
is  not  a  mere  cold  dryer.  It  is  a  system-search¬ 
er  and  upbuilder  and  a  consumption  expellant. 
Where  others  fail,  it  wius,  because  it  gets  at 
the  constitutional  cause  aud  removes  it  from 
the  system. 

J.  W.  Hensaw  of  Greeuboro,  Pa  ,  on  Jan.  15, 
1888,  reported  that  "he  had  derived  more  real 
benefit  for  the  length  of  time,  from  Warner’s 
Log  Cabin  Cough  and  Consumption  remedy 
than  he  had  for  years  from  the  scate  physi¬ 
cians.” 

If  you  have  a  cough,  night  sweats,  “positive 
assurance  in  your  own  mind  that  you,  oh — you 
have  no  consumption,”  and  yet  lose  fle?h,  ap¬ 
petite,  courage,  as  your  lungs  waste  away,  you 
may  know  that  the  funereal  month  of  March 
will  claim  you,  unless  promptly  aud  faithfully 
you  use  the  article  named.  If  other  remedies 
have  failed  try  this  one  thoroughly,  if  o.hers 
are  offered,  insist  the  more  on  trying  this  un- 
equaled  preparation. 

Some  persons  are  prone  to  consumption  and 
they  sheuld  never  allow  the  disease  to  become 
seated. 

The  Man  Whose  Legs  were  Cut  Off 

Had  no  use  for  a  tract  on  the  sin  of  dancing.  But  he 
whose  lungs  are  beginning  to  go  needs  me  Pamphlet 
on  Perfected  Oxygen,  published  b$  Walter  C  Brown¬ 
ing,  M.D.,  123.1  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Lung 
troubles,  rheumatic  distress,  nervous  ailments  and 
other  chronic  maladies  are  completely  cured  by  Per¬ 
fected  Oxygen. 

THE  NEW  GRAPE 

CHARLES  DOWNING! 

This  beautiful  grape  is  now  offered  for  the 
first  time.  Circulars  with  testimonials  sent 
free  to  all.  Address. 

J.  C.  BURROW,  Fislikill,  X.  Y. 

"PilT1  A  HrmilsI  Many  New  Seedlings.  Powerful 
-*■  v  A  1  Ylelders,  Superb  for  the  Table. 

Rose’s  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  best  of  all.  Kars  large 
as  stowell’s;  25  days  earlier.  Also  Cory  Corn;  earliest 
of  all  corn.  Burpee  Welcome  Oats,  etc.  Catalogue 
Free.  ALFltEI)  ROSE,  feun  Yan.  N  \. 

100  STRAWBERRIES  only  $1.00 

Ten  Plants  each  of  ten  best  standard  varieties  sent, 
postage  paid,  for  $1.00.  “How to  (i-ow  Fiuits,  Flowers, 
etc.,”  tells  how  to  propagate,  how  to  destroy  Insects, 
etc., etc.  Price,  35  cen  s,  or  sent  free  to  all  who  oraer 
above  plants  before  March  !5th. 

WEL1>  &  CO..  Lyndonville,  N  Y. 

Mij  Illustrated 

Seed  Potato 

CATALOGUE 

Describes  the  choicest  Seed 
Potatoes,  the  earliest  Corn 
and  Seeds,  all  grown  in  the 
cold  North-East.  It  names 
special  Low  Freights  and  tells 
how  I  plant  potatoes  with 
1  bbl.  Seed  to  the  acre. 
Sent  Free.  Address 

GEO.  W.  P.JERRARD 

CARIBOU,  ME. 


.  to  destroy  insects  Is  neces- 
j  sary  to  secure  perfect  Fruit- 
'  ■  wnrm  ■  ■  ■  ■  M  For  full  directions  aud  out- 
ifor  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom  cash  prices, 
uldress  Field  “*  -  -  -  —  -  —  —  — 


iPRAYING 

ifor  hand  or  horse  po  ».  „..vw 

&&FRUITTREES 


FOR  SALK 

The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock  In  New  England.  Orders  will  receive 
prompt  ai ten i Ion  Addreys 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


■  PAY  YOU 

WILt  III  I  TO  PLANT 

tar*  barks’ 
Mammoth  Asparagus, 

It  sells  for  double  the  price  of  Couno- 
ver’s.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimo¬ 
nials  Also  a  full  line  of  General  Nurs¬ 
ery  Slock  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

RAKEKTRAW  &  PYLE, 
Willowdale,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa, 


HOW  IS  THE  TIME 


TO  SOW 

Henderson’s  Special  Grass  Mixture 

FOR  HAY  OR  PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

This  mixture  will  give  a  pasture  that  will  stand  without  renewal  for  20  years.  Thousands 
of  acres  are  now  sown  with  it  annually.  Pamphlet,  giving  full  instructions  and  information, 
mailed  free  on  application. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO., 


SEEDSMEN, 

35 &37  Gortlandt  St., 


NewYork, 


The  aim  of  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 
supply  their  customers  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  their  line  ;  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  no  house  ir.  America  carries  a  more  varied  and  complete  stock.  If  you  want  Choice 
Tested  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEED  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Grand  Roses  and  Beautiful  Plants,  the  best  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry, Quince,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  for 
lawn,  garden,  park  or  street,  do  not  fail  to  send  for  their  Valuable  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  containing  about  140  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations  They  are  conducting 
busi  nesss  on  a  magm  Seen  t  scale,  growinga  quarter  of  a  million  of  Roses  and  millions 
Of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  annually.  Have  been  in  business  over  a  third  of  a  cen- 
ury  and  have  won  a  reputation  of  which  they  have  reason  to  he  proud.  Have  24  large  Greenhouses  heated 
vith  hot  water  and  steam,  and  are  using  700  acres  of  land.  If  you  want  the  best  at  honest  prices,  order 


the  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 


PAINESVILLE.  f 
LAKE  CO.,  OHIO 


EEDS 


ROSES 

PLANTS 


GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Rarest  New.  Choicest  Old. 


FRESH 

PLANTS 


I  say  do  you  want  fresh  plants  direct  from  the  grower  at  low  prices?  New 
and  old  varieties  Strawberries,  Raspberries.  Black  berries.  Grapes,  Currants 
etc  Don't  fail  to  see  description  of  Carmlkel  Strawberry,  the  latest  of  all 
and  introduced  by  me.  Orders  tilled  promptly.  Write  for  estimate  before 
placing  your  order  Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  W.  Rjc.1D,  llortloxiltxi  visit. 

J5ricIg:op<»x-t,  Oliio. 


GRAPE  VINES 

vnripfipu  .1  ouuip.  Hliin.  (VTnnmnntli  mul  nf.hor 


r.nron,  Jewell,  Moore’s 
Diamond,  Downing.  Nia¬ 
gara,  Umpire  .State,  etc., 
large  supply  of  all  the  best 
varieties  Jessie,  Ohio,  Monmouth  and  other  Strawberries;  New  and  Old 
Raspberries  and  Blackberries;  Fay’s  Prolific  and  otherCurrants.  Large  stock 
of  2-vour  Asparagus  Roots.  Plants  sent  Safely  by  Mail  to  Any  l*nrt  of  the  IJ.  S.  I.OVV 
PRICES  and  all  Plants  First-Class.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free,  gives  instruction  for  plant¬ 
ing  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits.  JOEL  HORNER  &  SON,  Mercbautville,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 


850,005  CRAPE  VINES 

IOO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Very  cheap. 
3  sample  vines  mailed  for  |5c.  Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


PltPr  To  All  Seed  Buyers  j 
Ss  n*  #■  Our  complete  illus-  j 
rilbktrated  Annual  of 
Tested  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Tools, 
etc.,  tells  all  about  seeds  and 
gardening.  Colored  Platen. 
A.W.LIVINGSTON’SSONS.I 


DO  YOU 

WANT 

SEEDS 


I  Prices  loxo  for  reliable  seeds. 
Sold  last  muo n  to  Thousands  of 
Farmers  and  Gardeners  and  no 
complaints.  We  are  Growers  a> 
well  as  Dealers.  Originators  of  Acme 
Favorite  and  BEAUTY  Tomatoes, &e, 

Box  in  Columbus,  O. 


£atalogu| 


Warranted  Seed. 


I  have  founded 
my  business  on 

..  .  „  the  belief  that 

the  public  are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  the 
grower.  liaising  a  large  proportion  of  my  seed  enables 
me  to  warrant  its  freshness  and  purity,  as  see  my  Vege- 
^  table  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1888,  FREE 
for  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  It  is 
liberally  Illustrated  with  engravings  made  directly 
from  photographs  of  vegetables  grown  on  my  seed 
farms.  Besides  an  immense  variety  of  standard  seed,  you 
will  find  in  it  some  valuable  new  vegetables  not  found  in 
any  other  catalogue.  As  the  original  Introducer  of  the 
Eclipse  Beet,  Burbank  and  Early  Ohio  Potatoes,  Hubbard 
Squash,  Deephead  Cabbage,  Cory  Corn,  and  a  score  of  other 
itables,  I  Invite  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mags. 


ELEVEN  PACKETS  FOk  25  CENTS 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 

IOK  in  Postage  Stamps  or  money,  we  will 

send  by  mail  one  pkt.  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rare  and  Valuable  Seeds;  ASTERS.  Dwarf 
rrench  Boquet,  mixed.  llAl.stus,  Perfection,  fine 
double.  DIA.NTHUS,  Double  Diadem  Pinks,  all  varie¬ 
ties.  GIANT  GERMAN  PANSIES.  fktcnia, 

large  flowering.  PHI, OX  niiUJIMONDII,  grandiflora, 
very  rare.  VF.ItBEN A,  all  fine  shades.  NKW  ZEBRA 
/ZINNIA,  bright  colors.  A  Si,l,-niliit  Everlasting  Flower. 
Tile-beautiful  .Moon  Flower,themostelegnntclimber 
It  t  Hit  A  DOES  OF.  -tip  (Cape  Gooseberry)  excellent  for  pies; 
fruits  1st  year  from  seed.  1  1  pkts,  25c.  5  codec’s  for  )g  I . 
with  directions  for  culture.  Our  beaotltiilBH  pp.  Catalogue  areouipunle 
«»cb  order.  Address  SAMUEL  WILSON.  Mecbaulnuille,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 


FINEST  FRUIT  TREES 


Grape  Vines,  Plants.  Evergreens, 
Ornamentals,  Root  Gralts—  Etm ,/. 
thin  a,  new  and  old.  No  larger  stock 
in  U.  S. :  no  better ;  no  cheaper. 
.  ,  ,  .  „  _  By  mail. express  orfreight.  Million 

Apple,  budded  and  grafted ;  70,000  Pear,  fine  2  yrs. ;  90  000  Cherry,  fine  2  yrs. ;  60,000  Plum  on  plum,  30, (too  on  peach  • 
40.000  new  named  Russ.  Apricot— 400  acres;  51th  year.  PIKE  CO  NURSERIES,  LOUISIANA,  MISSOURI. 


fjT  T%  Strawberry,,  a  New  Berry  of  very 
fine  quality,  now  ~  '  ”  " 


** fine  quality,  now  off'  red  for  the  first 
time.  Also,  Jeweli,,  Jes-  ie,  Belmont,  and  oth¬ 
er  varieties.  Address  P.  M  AIJGlR  dt 
SONS,  Originators,  Middlelleld.  Conn. 


PEACH  TREES.— Large  stock  of  best  varieties 
at  bottom  prices.  Address  EDWIN  ALLEN, 
New  Brunswick  (Nurseries),  N.  J. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

1  hlrty  New  Varieties  5C0  kinds  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.  M.  F.  PIERSON, 

Seneca  Castle,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Oveir 6,000,000  PE£PLU£E 


.M.FERRY&C0. 

are  admitted  to  be 


in  the  world. 

D.M.FERRY&Co’s 

Illustrated,  De. 
seriptiveit  Priced 

SEED  * 
ANNUAL 

For  1888 

Will  be  mailed 
FREEtoALL 
applicants,  and  to 
last  season’s  custo¬ 
mers  without  ordering  it. 
Invii'wble'oa  l.  Every  ont> 
wring  Garden.  Field  or  Flower  Seeds  should  send  fot 
It,  Addisio  l>,  M.  FhU.lt  V  Si  A.U.,  Detroit,  Mich' 


800,000  YEAR  OLD 
and  JUNK  BUDDED. 
100,000  Apple  Trees. 

Among  which  can  be  found  kinds  suited  to  all  sections, 
including  all  new  and  old  standard  sorts. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  i<’ruit  'trees  and  gen¬ 
eral  nursery  stock  mailed  free. 

Will.  PETERS  &  SONS. 
Wesley  Station.  Worcester  Co.,  Md. 


Plants  of  BestQuality. 
W arraiued  True  to  o  ame.  - 
LO  W  EST  Prices,  and 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  aud  new  varieties. 
At  dozen  rates,  Free  by  Mail.  Social  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  Promising  Novelties.  Sena  tor 
Price  List.  Address 

BUSH  iSc  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

Bushberg,  Jefferson  <  0.,  Mo. 


DfUUltC  Ialr  Pncl>s tor  pedigree  stock. Cain 
DklllllkO  Free.  Hale  Bros.  bo. Glastonbury, 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL, 
[NURSERIES., 

Address 

JW.S.LITTLE 

j  Rochester., 

N.  Y. 


NEW 
rkndRARE| 

OLD  and 

'reliable! 

^Both  Fruit  and  Orna-I 
r mental.  R08ES,  Vines, I 
Tlematls,Khododendron»,K 
"etc.  Two  IIIiir.  Catmlo£Dt>  I 
r  _6  eta.  Free  to  fnvtoinrn.  [ 
0 ZJ*  Whol**»ale  Hat,  FKKk.l 
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Miss  Gotham:  “What  an  elegant  menu 
.they  had!”  Miss  Chicago:  “Did  they?  Well 
now,  I  didn’t  notice  it.  You  see,  I  was  so 
busy  sizing  up  the  bill  of  fare.” — Life. 

Gold- handled  umbrellas  are  coming  into 
fashion.  The  handle  is  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  taken  off.  This  is  an  improvement  on 
the  old  style,  where  the  entire  umbrella  was 
taken  off. — Statesman. 

“Aren’t  you  tired  of  this  vacation,  ma?” 
asked  a  little  fellow.  “I  am  tired  of  the  noise 
you  make,  that’s  all.”  “And  I’m  tired  of  the 
noise  you  make  trying  to  stop  the  noise  1 
make.” — Hartford  Post. 

She:  “Why  do  you  look  so  unhappy, 
George?  Don’t  you  know  we  are  one  now?” 
He:  “Yes,  I’ve  heard  that  before,  but  when 
it  comes  to  paying  the  weekly  board  bill  the 
landlord  doesn’t  seem  to  think  so.” — Texas 
Siftings. 

A  New  York  dealer  in  paper  stock  says  that 
eight-tenths  of  the  love  letters  found  in  the 
paper-rag  bags  are  from  women  to  actors,  and 
these  are  always  ground  up  into  wrappers  for 
bars  of  yellow  soap,  being  so  mushy. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Reporter:  “I’ve  a  good  item  here  this 
morning.  I  found  a  person  who  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  one  room  his  entire  life.”  City  Edi¬ 
tor:  “Good.  Write  it  right  up.  Who  is  it?” 
Reporter:  “Why,  a  three-days-old  baby  down 
at  our  house.” — Judge. 

Catherine  Owen  has  published  a  book 
called  “Ten  dollars  enough.”  She  may  think 
so  now;  but  by  the  time  she  gets  all  the  jet¬ 
trimming  and  stuff  for  the  over-skirt,  she  will 
find  that  about  ten  dollars  more  are  necessary, 
not  including  the  dressmaker’s  bill.  Ten  dol¬ 
lars  are  enough  for  the  material,  but  the  trim¬ 
ming  and  making  cost  like  sixty. — Norris¬ 
town  Herald. 

Some  European  ladies  passing  through  Con¬ 
stantinople  paid  a  visit  to  a  certain  high  Turk¬ 
ish  functionary.  The  host  offered  them  re¬ 
freshments,  including  a  great  variety  of  sweet¬ 
meats,  always  taking  care  to  give  one  of  the 
ladies  double  the  quantity  he  gave  the  others. 
Flattered  by  this  marked  attention,  she  put 
the  question,  through  the  interpreter:  “Why 
do  you  serve  me  more  liberally  than  the  rest?'5 
“Because  you  have  a  larger  mouth,”  was  the 
straightforward  reply. — Chamber's  Journal. 

pttjtftttanMiw  iJMrtijIittg. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 


1 

. 


Weaver  Organ  and  Piano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  I  n. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
HEW  YOBX  STATE  DBAIN  TILE  AHD  FIFE  WOBES, 
MAIN  OFFICE,  76  THIRD  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  18  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  maeh  lues  for  sale. 

GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES- 

"‘^reatestindueemei^^ver  of 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Hand  or  Moss 
______  Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 

Gold  Band  .Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THU  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 


Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters.  Elevators, 
Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

Boomer  &  Bosehert  Press  Co., 
118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse, 
A.  Y. 


Labor  Behind. 


Capital  in  Front. 


BRIGG5  &C? 

5  APPLETON  ST.  B05TDN  MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 
GRAND- •  5QUAR &  -<5 .  UPRIGHT* 


PIANO  FORTES 


§FVi(EFU|_l)Ej)19Nj 50LIT)  (OBSTRUCTION  r 

Maj(-hlE'S$  Tone.! *  Beautiful  Tinish, 


A  Few  Flowers  fortliy  of  General  Culture. 

If  you  desire  a  Fascinating  Garden,  permanently  beautiful,  send  for  our  Book 
A  FEW  FLOWERS  WORTHY  OF  GENERAL  CULTURE,”  the  former  editions  of 
which  have  elicited  much  praise. 

THE  PRESENT  EDITION  contains  122 pages,  and  the  articles  are  new  and  inter¬ 
esting.  It  contains  ICO  Illustrations  of  actual  Garden  Scenes,  specially  prepared. 

Among  the  papers  are:  “Lilies  Speak  for  Themselves,”  “A  Garden 
Party,”  “A  Talk  about  Roses,”  “Hardy  Plants  and  Modes  of  Arrang¬ 
ing  Them,”  Some  Beauties  in  Their  Native  Wilds,”  “The  Rock  Garden,” 
“Tropical  Effects  With  Hardy  Plants,”  and  other  original  articles. 

It  will  be  mailed,  bound  In  durable,  flexible  covers,  Including  OUR  CATA 
LOQUE,  for  Filty  Cents,  or  Its  Leather,  for  Seventy-five  Cents,  and  the  price 
paid  will  be  allowed  on  the  first  order  for  Plants. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  the  Largest  Descriptive  List  of 
Hardy  Plants  in  America,  mailed  for  Ten  Cents  in  stamps.  OUR  LOW-PRICED 
COLLECTIONS  of  valuable,  well-grown  Plants  sent  FREE. 

MUSA  ENSETE  (The  Great  Abyssinian  Banana)  Is  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  the 
best  plant  known  for  producing  a  tropical  effect  In  garden  or  lawn.  We  have  a 
large  and  almost  exclusive  stock,  which  we  now  offer  at  very  low  prices. 

D.  A.  ELLIOTT  CO, ,  «4  sixth  street,  Pittsburgh,  pa. 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 

FRENCH  COACH  HORSES. 

More  Imported  and  Bred  than  by  any  other  Eight  Establishments. 

PURE-BREDS  Now  Actually  on  Hand. 

Experience  and  Facilities  Combined  for  Furnishing  Best  Stock  of  Both  Breeds 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Separate  Catalogues  for  each  breed,  with  history  of  same.  Say  which  is  wanted.  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Wayne,  Du  Page  Go.,  Illinois. 


HOL8TEIN-FRIESIAN8. 

CLYDESDALE,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONIAN  HORSES. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  has 

The  only  Cow  that  has  given  26,021  lbs.  2  oz.  of  milk  in  a  year. 

The  only  four-year-old  that  has  given  23,602  lbs.  10  oz.in  a  year. 

The  only  two-year-old  that  has  given  18,484  lbs.  13  oz  In  a  year. 

The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  lias  averaged  17,166  lbs.  1  oz.  in  a  year 
The  only  herd  of  two-year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,465  lbs.  7  oz.  in  a  year. 

The  only  two-year  old  Holstein-Friesian  that  has  made  21  lbs.  10%  oz.  of  nut¬ 
ter  in  a  week. 

Fifty-two  Cows  in  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  week. 

100  Cows  and  Heifers  in  this  herd  average  17  lbs.  1  48-100  oz.  of  butter  in  a 
week. 

Ove  0/  '^ows  in  the  Advanced  Registry.  Fine  studs  of  choice  highly-bred  Clydesdale,  French  Coach  and 
Hamb’  a2.q  Horses. 

Se  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees.  In  writing  always  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

>  SMITHS,  POWELL  <Sc  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

_  - - - * - — 


EVERY  GOOD  FARMER 

WHO  HAS  USED  THE 

COLUMBIA 

CHILLED  PLOW 

Says  it  is  the  Lightest  Draft,  Easiest  to  Han¬ 
dle,  Strongest  and  [Host  Durable,  does  Better 
Work  in  All  Soils,  in  short  THE  BEST  PLOW 
IN  THE  MARKET.  Don’t  Pail  to  try  a 
COLUMBIA  before  purchasing  any  other.  Send 
for  price  list,  testimonial  and  calendar.  If  they  are 
not  sold  in  your  vicinity  send  for  Special  Introducing 
Price.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 

COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 

Copake  Iron  Works,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y 


SEND  your  address,  with  10  cents,  and  se¬ 
cure  our  GARDENERS’  GUIDE  AND 
ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  contain- 
fj  ing  230  pages,  hundreds  of  illus- 
iL  f rations  several  artistic  col- 
I'^j^-H/viiissimi.  ored  plates,  also  a  COUPON 
,  GOOD  FOR  10  CENTS  at  any 
time  in  payment  for  goods. 
Our  SPECIAL  OFFERS  on 
the  BEST  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Plants, 
r’jy Y*  Agricultural  Imple- 
i  ri  ments,  etc.,  that  the 
"  gisa,  WORLD  affords,  will 
astonish  and  please  you. 

JOSEPH  BREGK  &  SONS, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


NEW*,  INVENTION 

NO  BACKACHE/ 

_ _  ^EASYf 

Cord,  of  Beech  have  been  «awed  by  one  man  in  9 
hour».  Hundreds  have  sawod  5  and  6  cords  daily.  ‘'Exactly  ”  - 
what  every  Farmer  and  Wood  Chopper  wants.  Pint  order  from 
»our  vicinity  secures  the  Agency.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 
0  .Address  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

803  8.  Canal  Btreet,  Chicago,  XU. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa, 

Farqahar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

8end  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  En¬ 
gines  a  specialty.  Warranted  equal  or 
•nperiorto 
.  any  made. 


Addreu  A.  B.  FABQUHAB  A  SON,  York,  P* 

Corn  Sheilers,  Fodder  Mastioators,  Grist  Mills,  etc. 


ISLAND  HOME 


STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IsiandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich.  Weoffera 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from.weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnum 
Detroit,  Mich. 
l’ercheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


Pratt’s  Perfection  Road  Cart 

Is  beyond  a  doubt  the  best  cart 
made  for  the  Horsemnn,  Farmer  or  anyone  de¬ 
siring  a  cart  for  speeding,  breaking  or  business 
purposes.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  write 
direct  to  the  mfrs.  for  circular  and  prices. 

A.  L.  PRATT  &  (JO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


MANGE 


THE  COLD  W  ATER  DIP  ( Thymo-Cresol)  is  a 
handy,  sure, safe, abso¬ 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POMEROY  &  PEARSON,  Lockport,  N.  Y., 

BOTSFORD 

|  WAGON  SPRING 


Manufacture  the  Best  WAGON 
SPRING  on  the  market.  Will  fit 
any  wagon,  ride  easy,  with  or 
without  load.  Dealers  can  make 

_  money  handling  them,  as  farmers 

and  teamsters  cannot  afford  to  do  without  them.  We 
will  give  a  Roberts  Dairy  Scale  worth  $7  to  every  one 
ordering.  Prices:  No.  3,  $8  00;  No.  4,  $10  00. 

THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made. 

Fud  instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  AH  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

K!real1  forsejowars. 

REGULATOR. 


r.  R eebners’  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

Fodder  Cutters, Corn  Sheilers,  Wood  Saws, Field  Rollers 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  1  mrrovements.  Cata¬ 
logue  FVee.  HEEP""“  “  - - ■’  *  -  -  - 

Mentf 


—  -  -  ---  --  — !  II N  I! It  ife  SONS,  Lansdafe,  Pa. 
Jention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  ROCHESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACKER 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  Paper. 

W.  C.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Freemins  Improved 

Strowbridge 
Broadcast 
Sower, 


Sows  ail  Grains,  Grass  Seed*, 
Plaster,  Salt,  Ashes,  Fertilizers, 
better  and  faster  than  bjiany 
other  method.  SAVES  SEJ)*“by 

sowing  PKKVKCTLY  kvks.  At¬ 
tached  to  any  wagon.  Sow, 
80  Acres  a  Day.  Crop  ONE- 
FOURTH  LARGER  THAN 
WHEN  DRILLED  I  The  only 
practical  Broadcaster  made. 
Not  affected  by  the  wind. 

\  Fully  warranted. 
Send  at  once  for  FREB 
illustrated  Catalogaa 
“  8."  Please  men- 

ZMVv.V-.tion  this  pa- 
trr-tn.t.mc/// ,  i.w  .wyyr  .\“‘.YsV'.P*r.  Writ*  to  th* 
to'  i  ’ll’.  \ \V\\‘.manufaotur»r«,© 

8.  FREEMAN  Sc  SONS  MF9.  CO.,  RACINLWIt, 

■”DEDERICK’S'HAY~PRESSES7” 


the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  Sc  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

fAIRHAVKK,  MASS.,  V.  S.  A. 


Lightning  Well  Machine  Makers. 

k  We  are  the  largest  Manufacturers,— have  sunk 
529  ft.  in  10  hours.  Our  Encyclopedia  of800 
engravings  of  Well,  Wind-Mill,  Prospecting, 
Pumping  and  Diamond  Pointed  Kock  Drill¬ 
ing  Machinery,  or  our  treatiseou  Natural  Gas 
1  k  will  be  mailed  for  25  cts.  Are  sueing  parties 
who  advertise  to  make  Hydraulic 
^machinery,  and  their  customers  for 
i  using. 

The  American 

Well  Works. 
Aurora,  III,, 

U.  S.  A. 


CANADA  HARD  WOOD 
TTNLEACHED  ASHES. 

Full  Strength.— Quality  Guaranteed. 

Gathered  under  my  personal  supervision.  Delivered 
In  Car  Loads  at  any  Station.  Ask  for  quotations. 

F.  R.  LALOR, 

DUNVILLE,  ONTARIO,  CANADA, 
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June  7:  Plants  tall,  vigorous.  Often  30 
berries  to  a  peduncle.  Often  of  irregular 
shape,  often  hollow.  General  shape  broadly 
ovate,  sometimes  as  shown  in  our  illustration 
(Fig.  69— see  next  page).  Tips  often  remain 
whitish.  Scarlet,  rather  soft.  Productive¬ 
ness  and  size  of  berry  are  its  chief  merits. 
Large  average  size.  Early  to  medium  as  to 
ripening.  June  9:  One  of  the  most  product¬ 
ive.  Quality  rather  insipid — mushy.  Color, 
scarlet.  Soft.  It  gives  us  more  berries  at 
this  date  than  any  other  kind.  June  24.  Its 
season  of  fruiting  is  now  about  passed. 

Parker  Earle  is  of  no  great  value.  It  is 
a  pity  that  such  a  variety  should  bear  so  good 
a  name. 

Enhance,  from  Henry  Young,  Ada,  Ohio, 
August  15,  1886.  June  19,  1887:  Medium  to 
late.  Vines  healthy,  berries  medium  size, 
quite  firm,  fair  quality,  not  very  productive. 

Cohansey,  from  Geo.  M.  Cole,  Deerfield, 
N.  J.,  March  20,  1886.  April,  1886:  Low 


plants.  An  inferior  kind  in  most  respects  as 
it  behaves  here.  June  24:  Worthless  here. 
Feeble,  little  plants. 

Crimson  Cluster,  from  Peter  Henderson, 
New  York,  July  30, 1886.  Durand’s  Seedlings 
do  not  succeed  well  here.  Vines  not  vigorous, 
no  suckers.  Berries  firm,  borne  in  close  clus¬ 
ters  of  about  one  dozen.  Nearly  pistillate. 
Shape  inclined  to  oval  or  round.  Color  be¬ 
tween  crimson  and  scarlet.  Flesh  very  solid 
and  of  fine  quality. 

Truitt,  from  J.  H.  &  G.  H.  Hale,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  April  12,  1887.  Originat¬ 
ed  in  Kansas.  June  8,  1887 :  Berry  firm  and 
of  fine  quality.  Perfect  flower.  Ovate,  regu¬ 
lar.  Medium  early  apparently.  Promising. 

Logan,  from  J.  H.  Haynes,  Delphi,  Ind. 
Plants  died. 

Bubach  No.  5,  from  Bubach  Nurseries^ 
Princeton,  Ill.,  April  9,  1886.  This  variety 
produces  strong  runners  early.  It  is  a  strong 
grower.  June  10:  Medium  as  to  ripening. 


In  order  to  obtain  early  cucumbers 
in  the  garden  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  be  started  un¬ 
der  glass  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  and  as  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  start  and  trans¬ 
fer  them  successfully,  many  methods 
are  resorted  to  with  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cess.  In  my  opinion  the  most  simple 
and  preferable  method  consists  in 
using  pieces  of  sods  about  five  inches 
square  and  two  or  more  in  depth. 
These  are  placed  in  a  shallow  box  as 
closely  together  as  possible,  grass  side 
down.  On  the  top  of  each  piece  five 
or  six  seeds  are  placed  as  far  apart  as 
possible,  and  covered  with  half  an 
inch  of  light,  loamy  soil.  Then  they 
should  be  given  the  treatment  usu¬ 
ally  bestowed  on  hot-bed  plants,  and 
as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  warm 
enough  the  young  plants  can  be  re¬ 
moved  to  carefully  prepared  hills  in 
the  cold-frame  or  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  cold-frame  one  hill  to  each  sash 
will  be  sufficient.  The  frames  should 
be  kept  close  and  moist  until  growth 
commences,  then  air  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  admitted,  and  before  the  plants 
reach  the  sides  the  glass  should  be  fully 
removed  so  as  to  harden  off  j  the  plants 
properly  before  the  frame  is  removed, 
which  should  be  done  before  the  vines 
reach  its  sides.  These  frames  should 
be  placed  in  the  most  sheltered  situ¬ 
ation  one  has  at  his  command,  and  to 
insure  success,  the  soil  should  be  made 
both  rich  and  deep.  If  placed  in  the 
open,  protect  by  hand  glasses  as  much 
as  possible.  In  gathering  the  fruit, 
cut  it  off  from  the  stem — never  pull  it 
off,  as  this  injures  the  vines — and 
gather  all  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to 
use,  for  as  soon  as  the  seeds  commence 
to  ripen  the  flowers  cease  to  act.  The 
best  varieties  for  cultivation  are  the 
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THE  NEWER  STRAWBERRIES  CON¬ 
TINUED. 


Gold  was  received  from  P.  M.  Augur  & 
Son,  of  Middlefield,  Conn.,  in  the  fall  of  1885. 
It  is  now  offered  for  sale.  It  is  a  pistillate. 
The  plants  during  the  next  season  made  a  tall, 
strong  growth,  bearing  late.  June  12  our 
notes  state  as  follows:  Good  quality,  berry 
often  broadest  in  the  middle,  and  somewhat 
necked;  sometimes  winged;  color  scarlet, 
golden  seeds.  July  16.  Berries  at  this  date 
are  large,  light  red,  roundish-ovate,  not  al¬ 
ways  fully  ripened  at  tip.  Quality  good,  quite 
firm,  flesh  rosy;  shape  often  round,  often 
larger  in  the  middle.  Prolific  and 
desirable. 

June  16,  1887:  Gold  did  not  stand 
the  winter. 

Cardinal,  from  same  in  fall  of 
1886.  This  was  a  seedling  of  1884 
raised  from  Prince. 

June  7,  1887:  Fine  vines,  berries 
irregular,  large,  good  quality,  not 
very  firm.  Ripens  second  early. 

June  10:  It  now  gives  us  some  of 
our  largest  berries.  Color  a  rather 
light  scarlet,  golden-  seeds,  light  red 
flesh ;  it  is  now  as  firm  as  Sharpless. 

June  14:  Berries  often  necked,  flesh 
darker  red.  Quality  medium.  An¬ 
other  season  will  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  the  value  of  this  variety. 

Our  illustration  (Fig.  66)  is  true  to 
nature.  It  bears  a  bi-sexual  flower, 
though  inclining  to  pistillate. 

Essex  Co.,  was  received  from  H. 

H.  Alley,  of  Hilton,  N.  J.,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  of  1886.  Berries  large,  bi-sexual, 
scarlet  in  color,  ovate,  the  tips  as  if 
two  had  grown  together.  Sometimes 
very  irregular,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  from  nature,  at  Fig.  67  (see 
next  page). 

The  berry  is  of  high  flavor,  but  of 
an  acid  high  flavor.  Plants  vigorous 
and  healthy.  About  as  productive 
as  Sharpless :  berries  average  nearly 
as  large.  Ripens  among  the  earliest. 

Tips  often  green. 

J une  7 :  Firm  and  large,  the  vines 
as  yet  not  very  productive.  June  10: 

Of  a  brilliant  color,  between  crimson 
and  scarlet.  Bed  flesh,  fair  quality, 
generally  regular,  ovate. 

Summit,  from  M.  Crawford,  of 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  April  20, 1887. 

June  8:  Form  regular,  ovate-coni¬ 
cal,  second  early.  June  14:  Of  fine 
quality,  conical,  smooth,  very  glossy, 
crimson.  June  16:  Among  the 
smoothest  of  berries,  soft.  Pistillate. 

(See  Fig.  68 — next  page.) 

Crawford,  from  same,  same  date. 

Early  June:  Very  promising;  berries 
ovate-conical,  regular  (as  shown  at 
Fig.  70,  from  nature — next  page). 

Crimson,  quite  firm,  good  quality, 
very  productive,  as  judged  from  cur¬ 
rent  spring-set  plants.  June  8:  First- 
rate  quality.  Flowers  bisexual. 

Shuster,  from  S.  S.  Shuster, 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  May,  1886.  From 
Cumberland  and  Crescent.  Mr.  S. 
says  it  was  raised  in  1871,  that  the 
berry  is  very  large,  good,  very  early, 
and  holds  out  to  the  latest  with  no 
small  berries.  “Outbore  the  Wilson 
and  Downing.” 


Berries  large  to  very  large  and  moderately 
regular.  Scarlet  color,  rosy  flesh,  medium 
quality,  not  very  firm.  June  14:  Vigorous 
vines.  Irregular  in  shape,  ripen  unevenly. 
Poor  quality,  very  productive.  July  18:  At 
its  hight  of  ripening.  Poor  quality,  tips  often 
white,  irregular  in  shape.  June  24:  This  is 
no  great  acquisition.  There  are  other  kinds 
of  its  season  to  be  preferred.  It  is  a  pistillate. 
This  is  our  poor  report  of  this  much-extolled 
variety. 

Kearns,  from  Grant  Kearns,  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  August  25, 1886.  June  10, 1887:  A  large 
scarlet  berry  of  an  ovate,  generally  regular 
shape,  fair  quality.  A  little  soft.  Vines  quite 
prolific.  Medium  as  to  ripening. 

Besek  (Augur  &  Sons,  No.  87).  Parentage 
unknown.  Pistillate.  June  11:  Strong,  tall 
foliage;  berry  scarlet  with  light  flesh.  Good 
quality,  firm  enough  for  near  market;  heart- 
shaped,  slightly  necked;  large  to  very  large; 
ripens  about  with  Sharpless.  Later:  Berries 
large,  shapely ,  good  to  fine  in  quality. 
Broadly  heart-shaped,  scarlet,  short, 
stubby  neck,  golden  seeds.  Berry 
often  contracted  midway  like  Cres¬ 
cent.  Vigorous  foliage,  prolific. 
June  17:  At  its  hight.  Berries  not 
very  firm,  owing  perhaps  to  rain. 
Light  scarlet.  Foliage  perfectly 
healthy.  It  is  better  in  quality  and 
later  than  Jewell.  The  best  of  our 
berries  at  present.  The  above  is  our 
report  for  1886.  For  last  year  we 
find  the  following  note:  Late,  and 
the  strongest  and  hardiest  of  any  of 
Augur’s  seedlings  we  have  at  present. 
Fairly  prolific,  fine  quality— fruit 
puckered  at  top. 
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Early  White  Spine  and  Tailby’s  Hybrid.  The 
former  is  well  known,  and  is  a  great  bearer. 
The  fruit  is  of  a  light  green  color  with  a  few 
white  spines.  The  latter  is  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  and  is  a  decided  acquisition.  It  is  as  pro- 


Fig.  07.  (See  first  page.) 

lific  as  the  White  Spine,  but  the  fruit  is  much 
larger  and  more  tender  and  crisp,  c.  K.  P. 
Queens,  L.  I. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  NEW  SEEDS. 

I  am  so  glad  to  read  the  success  and  failure 
of  others,  I  will  contribute  my  mite  for  their 
perusal  as  to  seeds,  etc.,  on  trial. 

Burpee’s  Emerald  Gem  Muskmelon. — 
The  earliest,  sweetest  and  best  of  all.  Every 
melon  that  ripened  was  sweet  and  delicious, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  any  other  kind. 

Essex  Hybrid  Squash  is  one  of  the  best; 
very  fine-grained,  sweet  and  delicious.  No 
one  in  this  section,  at  least,  can  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  planting  either  of  the  above. 

Eureka  Watermelon  is  the  sweetest, 
thin-rind  and  best. 

Mammoth  Silver  King  Onions  grew 
about  \y,  inch  across;  then  they  divided  in 
six  or  eight,  with  large  lops,  and  never  ripened 
or  grew  much  larger. 

Early  Orange  Squash  is  very  early. 
A  good  summer  squash  and  fair  for  winter. 

Red  China  Squash  is  very  early,  very 
prolific,  and  good  for  winter,  but  not  for  early 
eating. 

Etampes  Mammoth  Red  Pumpkin  would, 
I  think,  prove  nice  further  south:  but  it  is 
too  late  here. 

New  Golden  Tankard  Yellow -Fleshed 
Mangel  appears,  from  a  single  trial,  to  be 
good.  It  is  worthy  further  trial  anyhow. 

Large  Yellow  Oberndore  Mangel. — 
Any  one,  with  land  where  other  kinds  root  so 
deep  as  to  be  bad  to  harvest,  should  try  this. 

Bennett’s  Corners,  N.  Y.  G.  h. 


about  peas. 

On  April  11,  ’86,  I  planted  Bliss’s  American 
Wonder,  Rural  New-Yorker,  McLean’s  Ad¬ 
vancer,  Horsford’s  Market  Garden,  and  Cham¬ 
pion  of  England  peas.  I  gathered  peas  for 
the  table  from  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  June 
7.  Bliss’s  A.  W.  were  ready  about  the  same 
time.  The  others  succeeded  each  other  nicely 
t’ll  the  last  of  June,  when  the  later  plantings 
came  in.  I  tried  the  Alaska  for  two  years, 
but  it  was  no  earlier  than  the  R.  N.-Y.  or 
American  Wonder  and  not  so  good  for  table. 
I  find  McLeaii’s  Advancer  and  Horsford’s. 
Market  Garden  of  good  quality  and  very  pro¬ 
lific.  I  plant  everything  in  long  rows  and 
cultivate  mainly  with  a  two-horse  cultivator. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.  J.  T.  H. 


NOTES  ON  GRASS  SEEDING. 


WHAT,  WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  SOW  FOR  PASTURE 
AND  HAY;  PREPARATION  OF  SEED  BED; 

WHEN  TO  CUT. 

Time  for  sowing  depends  on  weather ,  soil 
and  farmer's  convenience,  but  usually  early 
fall  is  best  for  grass,  early  spring  for 
clover;  the  ground  should  be  rich  and  well 
cultivated;  manure  in  the  fall,  fertilizers 
in  the  spring;  seed  sown  alone  surest  to 
catch;  if  grain  is  sown  with  it,  the  thinner 
the  better;  best  amounts  of  seed  for  hay 
and  pastures  vary;  drilling  and  shallow 
sowing  best;  roll  after  solving;  the  nearer 
hay  is  to  dried  green  grass  the  better;  cut 
for  hay  as  soon  as  the  flower  scape  is 
formed . 

FROM  DR.  W.  J.  BEAL. 

To  be  surest  of  a  catch  sow  grass  with¬ 
out  another  crop.  If  a  crop  is  sown  on  the 
ground,  sow  it  rather  thin ;  the  thinner  the 
better  for  the  good  of  the  grass.  Sow  grass  as 
well  in  the  fall  as  in  the  spring.  It  is  usually 
well  to  prefer  early  fall  at  the  North.  Sow 


clover  in  the  spring  usually,  as  the  young 
plants  do  not  live  well  over  winter.  Have 
the  ground  rich  and  finely  harrowed,  harrow¬ 
ing  .just  before  seeding.  A  top-dressing  of  old 
rotted  barnyard  manure  is  excellent.  Com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  are  seldom  used  on  Michi¬ 
gan  farms,  excepting  plaster  and  sometimes 
salt.  Sow  when  the  air  is  still.  A  good 
machine  will  sow  the  seed  evener  than  most 
people  can  sow  by  hand. 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 

FROM  II.  A.  WHITTEMORE. 

The  first  requirement  to  secure  a  good 
catch  of  grass  seed,  if  sown  in  the  spring, is  to 
have  the  ground  in  good  heart  and  tilth.  It 
may  be  abundantly  fertile  and  yet  fail  of  a 
good  catch,  because  not  properly  plowed, 
harrowed  and  pulverized,  leady  to  receive 
the  seed.  So  also  it  may  be  very  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  yet  lack  fertility  to  cause  a  good 
growth.  First,  if  the  subsoil  is  not  a  stitr  clay, 
plow  deeply  and  uniformly.  After  plowing 
apply  at  least  10  (20  would  be  better)  two- 
horse  loads  of  manure,  and  then  harrow  until 
all  is  as  fine  and  mellow  as  “an  ash  heap;” 
then,  if  grain  is  to  be  sown  with  a  drill,  be 
sure  to  use  one  with  a  grass-seed  attachment 
behind.  Sow  not  less  than  12  quarts  of  Tim¬ 
othy  and  four  quarts  of  clover,  mixed,  to  the 
acre,  and  after  sowing,  roll  with  a  common 
land  roller.  If  grain  is  to  be  sown  broadcast, 


Fig.  08.  (See  first  page.) 


so  must  the  grass  seed.  Great  caution  should 
be  used  in  sowing  broadcast  that  there  should 
be  no  wind,  and  a  little  experience  will  show 
one  about  the  quantity  to  throw  each  time. 

Where  stable  manure  cannot  be  bad,  super¬ 
phosphate,  ashes  or  bone  may  be  used  to  great 
benefit.  If  I  were  to  sow  seed  on  winter- 
wheat  ground,!  know  of  no  surer  way  to  get  a 
good  catch  than  by  sowing  when  the  ground 
is  frozen  sufficiently  to  render  the  surface 
open,  so  that  when  it  thaws  the  parts  will 
close,  covering  the  seed.  Several  years  ago  I 
desired  to  sow  seed  upon  three  acres  of  winter 
wheat.  I  set  the  teeth  of  a  farm  drill  as  near¬ 
ly  upright  as  possible,  filled  the  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment  with  finely  slaked  lime,  and  my 
grass  seed  attachment  with  seed,  then  drove 
so  that  the  teeth  ran  between  the  rows  of 
wheat.  Upon  three  acres  I  put  45  bushels  of 
slaked  lime,  and  three  pecks  each  of  clover 
and  Timothy  seed,  and  l  have  never  regretted 
the  experiment  or  expense.  1  then  applied 
the  roller,  and  thatleftit  perfect.  The  wheat 
was  an  uncommon  yield  for  this  section,  and 
the  catch  of  grass  seed  was  perfection  itself. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  where  a  good  catch 
of  Timothy  is  desired,  especially  upon  wheat 
ground,  there  is  no  better  time  to  sow  than 
about  September  1 .  This  seems  to  be  Nature’s 
own  time,  and  one  seldom  fails  if  the  ground 
is  well  prepared.  I  prefer  sowiug  grass  seed 
with  a  drill  if  the  attachment  is  behind,  and 
then  rolling  after  sowing.  The  cause  of  so 
much  failure  is  too  deep  sowing.  Nature 
gives  us  one  of  the  very  best  examples  of  per¬ 
fect  seeding.  Watch  the  stray  head  of  Timo¬ 
thy  shedding  its  ripe  seed,  and  see  the  result, a 
perfect  niat  of  sod  unequaled  by  any  sown.by 
man.  I  find  barley  one  of  the  best  spring 
grains  to  seed  after,  yet  if  all  things  are  in 
perfect  condition  failures  are  very  rare. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FROM  G.  W.  THOMPSON. 

I  have  succeeded  in  seeding  to  grass  in  the 
fall,  and  I  have  not.  I  have  failed  by  sowiug 
in  June  and  been  successful  by  sowing  in 
July.  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  sowing  in 
the  spring,  and  I  have  secured  a  catch  when 
there  has  been  something  in  the  ground  to 
catch  on  to.  I  have  never  tried  sowing  “in  the 
moon.” 

“Why  would  you  sow  in  the  spring*”  Be¬ 
cause  I  want  to:  that’s  all. 

“How  would  you  want  the  ground  pre¬ 
pared?”  If  possible,  I  would  have  it  plowed 
in  the  fall.  Then,  at  the  earliest  moment  in 
the  spring  I  would  seed  to  grass  and  clover, 
expecting  that  a  late  cutting — about  the  time 
of  aftermath — together  with  the  superior 
stand,  would  be  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  a 


crop  of  oats.  It  is  more  work,  but  t  believe 
better  results  will  follow  putting  in  grass 
seed  by  itself  every  time.  Early  beets  and 
late  potatoes  might  be  raised  together,  but 
either  would  do  better  alone. 

If  I  used  barnyard  manure,  I  would  do  so 
preferably  in  the  fall.  In  the  spring  I  would 
use  such  commercial  fertilizer  as  I  think  my 
land  requires.  In  all  cases  apply  it  on  the 
surface  and  mix  it  intimately  with  the  soil. 

The  kind  and  quantity  of  seed  would  be 
regulated  by  whether  I  want  hay  to  sell  or 
to  use  on  the  place,  or  whether  I  was  seeding 
for  pasture. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 


FROM  J.  .1.  MITCHELL. 

I  would  sow  in  the  spring  if  I  could  not  sow 
in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall.  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  spring  seeding  a  good  thing.  If  I  did 
sow  then  I  would  want  the  ground  harrowed 
down  very  fine  and  I  would  sow  some  oats 
with  the  grass  seed,  which  should  be  one-third 
clover  and  two-thirds  Timothy.  I  think  far¬ 
mers  make  a  grand  mistake  in  not  sowing 
mope  clover.  As  regards  manure,  I  would  by 
all  means  use  barnyard  or  horse  stable  manure 
and  harrow  it  in  before  sowing  the  grass  seed. 
Tbeu  sow  and  put  on  the  roller  and  roll  the 
ground  fiat,  and  surface  drain  if  necessary.  If 
I  couldn’t  get  manure  I  would  use  the  best 
pure  bone  I  could  buy— 400  pounds  an  acre  to 
be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  manure.  This 
will  probably  give  one  or  two  fair  crops  of  hay. 
Then  one  must  top-dress  with  manure  in  order 
to  hold  the  seeding  in.  I  would  seed  just  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  I  could  work  the  ground. 
I  rather  favor  sowing  oats  enough  to  cut,  then 
I  get  crop  enough  to  give  me  some  returns 
from  the  land  the  same  year  as  I  cannot  Cut 
grass  from  spring  seeding  the  first  season.  The 
trouble  with  spring  seeding  is  that  if  it  gets  a 
good  start,  when  the  hot  suns  strike  it  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  September,  it  seems  to  die — at  least 
that  is  my  experience.  If  I  had  a  lot  to  seed 
I  would  not  try  it  in  the  spring;  I  would  sow 
something  on  it  to  cut  off  early,  such  as  Hun¬ 
garian  Grass  or  millet,  then  get  it  ready  to 
sow  the  last  week  in  August  or  the  first  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  I  would  be  almost  certain  to  get  a 
crop  of  grass  next  season.  Whatever  ground 
one  has  to  seed  down  in  spring  or  fall  should 
get  plenty  of  manure  or  fertilizer  if  anything 
in  return  for  the  labor  is  expected. 

Morris  Co. ,  N.  J. 


FROM  DANIEL  BATCHELOR. 

A  Rural  subscriber  in  Catteraugus  Co., 
N.  Y.,  writes  to  know  how  to  seed  for  a  per- 


Fig.  69.  (See  first  page.) 

mauent  pasture.  In  Western  N.  Y.,  he  says, 
pastures  and  meadows  are  short-lived  when 
seeded  with  Timothy  and  clover.  He  has  had 
12  years’  experience  with  Orchard  Grass  for  a 
part  of  his  meadow,  and  likes  it  very  much, 
finding  it  is  much  more  durable  for  meadow 
than  Timothy,  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  best 
to  seed  pastures  in  part  to  Orchard  Grass. 
He  also  sees  Red  Top  well  spoken  of  and 
wants  to-know  when  to  sow  and  if  it  is  better 
to  sow  grass  seed  with  oats  or  other  grain 
crop. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  pasture  from 
Timothy  and  red  clover  only.  My  advice 
would  be  to  sow  a  mixture  of  grass  seeds  for 
pasture  in  proportion  per  acre  as  follows  : 
Timothy,  five  pounds  ;  Orchard  Grass,  five 
pounds  ;  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  five  pounds  ; 
Meadow  Oat  Grass,  five  pounds ;  Mea¬ 
dow  Fescue,  four  pounds  ;  Red  Top,  four 
pounds ;  Meadow  Foxtail,  three  pounds  ; 
Pavey’s  Rye  Grass,  three  pounds  :  Rough- 
stalked  Meadow  Grass,  three  pounds,  and 
Alsike  and  white  clover,  two  pounds  each. 
Such  a  seeding  on  average  good  soil  would 
produce  a  pasture  that  would  be  permanent 
and  profitable  and  one  that  would  not  dry 
up  in  mid-summer,  as  these  grasses  are  early, 
medium,  and  late  in  maturing  and  some  of 
them  very  deep-rooting.  Besides  the  Timothy 
in  such  a  pasture  would  be  held  in  the  ground 
by  the  companionship  of  the]  other  grasses. 


Mr.  Morgan  Butler,  of  New  Hartford,  has 
such  a  pasture  where  many  grasses  grow  to¬ 
gether  in  social  profusion  and  where  plenty  of 
Timothy  grows  notwithstanding  thefactthat 
no  Timothy  seed  has  been  sown  there  during 
the  past  15  years.  He  sometimes  mows  his 
field  and  sometimes  uses  it  as  a  pasture. 

As  to  the  establishment  of  a  good  perma¬ 
nent  meadow  for  a  heavy  hay  crop  on  arable 
land  that  has  beeu  much  reduced  by  long 
cropping,  it  is  also  impossible  in  that  con¬ 
dition  to  get  large  hay  crops  from  seeding 
with  Timothy  and  clover  only.  There  are, 
however,  but  few  grasses  well  adapted  to  grow 
with  Timothy  and  that  come  on  uniformly 
with  it  in  hight  and  season  to  the  hay  har¬ 
vest.  The  best  kinds  for  meadow  on  average 
soils  are,  in  variety  aud  proportion,  as  fol- 
follows  per  acre — Timothy,  12  pounds;  Italian 
Rye  grass,  five  pounds;  Tall  Fescue,  five 
pounds.  Red  Top,  three  pounds;  Rough-Stalked 
grass,  three  pounds;  Yellow  Oat  grass,  three 
pounds;  Medium  red  clover,  five  pounds.  Of 
course,  these  varieties  and  proportions  should 
be  different  for  soils  wet,  sandy,  peaty,  hill¬ 
side,  etc.  I  have  purposely  omitted  from 
meadow  grass  Orchard  and  Tall  Oat  Grass, 
as  both  are  too  early  to  grow  with  Timothy 
for  hay.  But  when  Orchard  Grass  and  Oat 
Grass  are  sown  together  without  any  other 
kinds,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  each  to 
the  acre,  these  two  make  a  tremendous  crop, 
which  may  be  cut  twice  ;n  a  season  for  hay  or 
constantly  for  soiling  purposes.  For  grazing 
a  mixture  of  these  two  grasses  would  stand 
well,  as  the  Oat  Grass  stools  abundantly  aud 
would  fill  the  interspaces  between  the  tufts 
of  the  Orchard  Grass,  thus  making  a  good  sod. 

As  to  the  time  of  seeding  for  grass,  much 
depends  on  the  unforeseen,  according  as  the 
weather  may  be  moist  of  dry  after  the  seed  is 
sown,  also  on  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the 
farmer.  But  as  to  the  time  of  cutting  for 
hay  there  can  be  no  question,  if  we  obey  the 
dictates  of  Nature,  which  plainly  show  that 
the  most  delicious  morsels  for  cattle  are  the 
young  grasses  of  May  and  June,  which  are 
devoured  with  avidity,  and  on  which  the  ani¬ 
mals  thrive,  while  their  milk  secretions  are 
copious  and  the  milk  and  butter  are  sweet 
and  aromatic,  having  a  savor  and  flavor  de¬ 
lightful  to  the  senses.  This  being  so,  then  the 
nearer  the  hay  resembles  dried  green  grass, 
the  better  it  is  for  economic  purposes.  Many 
grasses  are  highly  nutritive  before  inflores¬ 
cence,  but  deteriorate  rapidly  in  going  to 
seed,  and  when  over- ripe  are  of  no  more  value 
for  feeding  than  wheat  straw.  The  essential 
oils,  which  impart  to  grass  its  aroma  and 
much  of  its  flavor,  are  assimilated,  and 
changed  in  character  when-  the  plant  goes  to 
seed.  Hence,  grass  for  hay  should  be  cut  as 
soon  as  the  flower  scape  is  well  formed  and 
never  later  than  when  the  floret  uppears  in 
the  axil  of  the  bract.  Hay  cured  from  such 
grass  would  make  an  infusion  or  tea  that 
would  nourish  and  fatten  a  calf. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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SECRETARY  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

Lambs  Earlier  than  Ever.. — By  some 
streak  of  good  luck  or  good  management,  our 
lambs  began  to  come  freely  in  November,  and 
up  to  this  date  (March  5)  we  have  already 
marketed  over  200  at  very  fair  prices,  though 
not  so  very  high.  Just  what  the  conditions 
were  that  made  the  ewes  accept  the  male  so 
early  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  I  think  that  per¬ 
haps  a  coldish  spell  of  weather  in  early  July 
may  have  had’ something  to  do  with  it,  and 
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Fig.  70.  (See  first  page.) 


we  are  making  some  experiments  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  the  results  of  which,  though  encour¬ 
aging,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  definite  to  war¬ 
rant  any  statements. 

The  markets  are  opening  so  much  earlier 
each  year,  and  so  many  more  lambs  are  being 
aised  at  a  later  period,  that  it  is  worth  while 
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to  discover  the  conditions  [necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  early  lambs,  and  we  shall  never 
be  satisfied  until  we  can  have  at  least  half  of 
our  crop  dropped  before  December  15. 

Which  Males  Best  as  Sires.— We  have 
again  this  year  raised  lambs  from  South 
Down,  Shropshire  and  Hampshire  males, 
crossed  on' the  Michigan  Merino  ewes,  and  we 
are  more  than  ever  pleased  with  the  Hamp- 
•  shire  as  a  sire.  His  lambs  are  stronger  when 
dropped,  grow  more  rapidly,  and  get  of  a 
shippingsize  quicker,  and,  besides  this,  their 
faces  and  legs  are  more  deeply  colored,  of  a 
more  uniform  color  than  those  from  the  South 
Downs  even,  and  doubly  more  so  than  those 
from  the  Sbropshires.  We  have  yet  to  mar¬ 
ket  nearly  500  lambs,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  go 
into  the  pens  and  select  the  Hampshire  crosses, 
and  hereafter  we  shall  use  more  of  them;  and 
if  after  another  year’s  trial  they  show  as 
marked  superiority,  we  shall  cease  to  use  any 
other.  Besides  this,  for  growing  lambs  up, 
for  feeding  when  coming  one  year  old,  these 
grades  show  greater  superiority,  as  they  will 
weight  nearly  20  per  cent,  more  at  one  year 
than  either  of  the  other  crosses. 

Corn-fodder  versus  Clover  Hay. — Mr. 
Brick,  of  New  Jersey,  asks  if  he  can  substi¬ 
tute  corn-fodder  as  a  forage  in  place  of  clover 
hay,  and  this  question  is  being  asked  by  many 
who  would  increase  their  flocks  if  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  can  be  found  for  clover  hay.  Corn¬ 
stalks,  or  the  stover  from  which  the  ears  have 
been  taken,  will  make  good  sheep  food,  pro¬ 
viding  the  corn  is  cut  as  soon  as  ripe  (glazed 
corn  is  ripe)  and  the  stalks  are  put  into  large 
stooks  and  well  cured.  But  stalks  are  of 
much  the  same  nature  as  Timothy  hay  and  of 
nearly  as  great  value  as  the  best  hay  of  that 
kind,  and  more  than*  that  made  from  over¬ 
ripe  grass.  But,  like  that  hay,  they  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  albuminoids  and  to  make  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  ration  should  be  supplemented  with 
new-process  linseed  meal  and  bran;  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  may  be  used  in  nlace  of  the  linseed 
meal,  though  we  have  had  ho  experience  with 
it.  Possibly,  also,  dried  brewers’  grains  may 
be  substituted  for  the  bran,  but  when  the 
ewes  are  “in  lamb”  I  would  much  prefer  the 
bran  as  having  more  of  the  bone-forming  ele¬ 
ments.  If  the  sheep  can  have  what  corn-fod¬ 
der  they  will  eat,  (of  course  they  must  not  be 
expected  to  eat  the  buts  and  coarse  stalks) 
and  are  to  be  kept  only  in  thrifty  store  con¬ 
dition,  and  are,  as  they  should  be,  housed  in 
warm  dry  quarters,  they  should  have,  of  a 
mixture  composed  of  150  pounds  of  bran  and 
50  pounds  new-process  linseed  meal,  enough  to 
keep  them  finely  thriving  If  to  this  there  be 
added  a  moderate  feed  of  Swedes,  or  man¬ 
golds  each  day,  or  at  least  twi-e  a  week,  they 
should  keep  in  perfect  health,  come  to 
spring  in  the  best  condition  for  dropping 
healthy,  vigorous  lambs,  and  for  furnishing 
them  an  abundance  of  milk  as  soon  as  dropped. 

As  manure  making  is  one  of  the  objects  which 
is,  or  should  be  sought,  on  every  farm,  this 
combination  will,  if  the  droppings  are  prop¬ 
erly  housed,  make  manure  of  the  richest  char¬ 
acter  and  worth  at  the  very  least  half  as 
much  as  the  food  will  cost.  No  direction  can 
be  given  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  daily  fed 
farther  than  to  say  feed  enough  to  keep  the 
sheep  in  a  thriving  condition. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GOUTY  AND  PITHY  GALLS. 


The  gouty  swellings  on  the  raspberry  and 
grape  are  the  work  of  Coleoptera,  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  gall-making  insects.  As  yet  but 
two  families  are  known  to  produce  these  galls, 
viz.,  the  Curculionidse,  or  Snout-beetles,  and 
the  Buprestians.  In  each  family,  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  habit  is  confined  to  a  single  genus, 
particularly  in  this  country.  In  others  there 
are  a  number  of  gall-making  Curculionidse,  as 
also  in  the  families  of  the  Sagridae  and  Lam- 
idse. 

Our  first  example,  of  which  an  illustration 
is  given  at  Pig.  71,  is  the  work  of  a  Bupres- 
tian,  (Agrilus  ruficolis.  Fabr.),  which  makes 
what  is  known  to  naturalists  as  the  gouty 
gall.  This  is  a  woody  swelling  of  the  canes  of 
the  raspberry,  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
larvae  of  this  insect, commonly  called  the  Red¬ 
necked  Agrilus.  When  the  leaves  have  fallen 
lrom  the  canes  these  swellings  become  quite 
conspicuous.  The  swelled  portions  are  not 
smooth,  but  have  the  surface  roughened  with 
numerous  longitudinal  slits,  and  when  they 
are  cut  in  two  there  will  be  found  the  passage¬ 
way  of  a  minute  borer,  and  often  the  larva 
can  be  found  which  is  quite  thread-like,  with 
a  large  flattened  head  and  two  small  horns  at 
the  end  of  the  body.  In  color  the  agrili  are 
of  a  pale-yellow  or  whitish;  the  two  slender, 

•  lark-brown  horns  which  arm  the  tail  have 
each  three  blunt  teeth  on  the  inner  edge.  In 
each  gall  several  of  these  larvae  may  be  found 


Tl' 'ey  work  chiefly  in  the  sapwood,  and  often 
so  completely  girdle  the  cane  as  to  cause  its 
death.  The  larva,  when  full-grown,  measures 
about  six-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
eggs  of  this  beetle  are  probably  deposited  in 
•July  on  the  young  and  tender  canes,  where 
they  hatch,  and  the  young  larvjB  immediately 
eat  through  the  tender  epidermis  and  into 
the  cane  when  the  swelling  of  the  gall  com¬ 
mences.  In  the  following  April  or  May  they 
penetrate  into  the  pith,  where  they  are  more 
secure  from  insect  and  other  foes,  to  change 
into  chrysalides,  from  which  early  in  sum¬ 
mer  the  perfect  beetles  emerge.  These  are 
about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  with 
rather  small,  dark-bronze  heads,  bright  cop¬ 
pery  thoraxes  and  wiug  covers  of  a  brownish- 
black,  which  in  some  lights  looks  like  a  me¬ 
tallic  green. 

Of  the  other  class,  the  curculionidse,  we 
have  the  grape-vine  wound  gall,  which  is 

caused  by  the  Sesostris  snout-beetle - Apel- 

oglypter  Sesostris.  Lee.  These  galls,  which 
assume  the  form  of  elongated  knots  or  swell- 
ings,  are  usually  situated  near  the  node  or 
joint  of  the  vine,  and  usually  there  is  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  depression  or  fissure  on  one  side, 
dividing  that  portion  into  two  prominences 
which  usually  have  a  rosy  tint.  During  the 
early  part  of  July  the  insect  punctures  the 
tender  vine  and  deposits  an  egg  in  the  hole, 
which  when  hatched  produces  a  tiny  larva  or 
whitish  grub.  The  beetle  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  with  a  stout  beak  half  as  long  as  its 
body.  The  thorax  is  punctated  and  the  wing 
cases  polished  and  glossy.  These  beetles  un° 
doubtedly  insert  their  eggs  in  a  hole  first 
made  with  their  snouts,  and  it  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  the  gall  growth  is  started  by  this 
action. 

Another  very  conspicuous  gall  found  on 
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Fig.  72. 

the  canes  of  the  blackberry,  is  called  the 
pithy  gall,  and  is  caused  by  the  insect  known 
as  Diastrophus  nebulosus  O.  S. ,  shown  at  Fig. 
72.  This  insect  belongs  to  the  order  of  Hy- 
menoptera  or  Clear-wings.  These  galls  are 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  in 
color  a  dark-red.  In  form  the)'  are  oblong 
with  deep  longitudinal  fissures.  Their  sur¬ 
face  is  uneven,  and  the  entire  gall  is  divided 
more  or  less  into  four  or  five  portions  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  portions  of  the  cane  on  which 
they  grow.  They  are  polythalamous  and  con¬ 
tain  in  each  oblong  cell,  which  is  about  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  a  single  larva. 
These  larva;  are  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  of  a  whitish  color,  with  the  mouth 
parts  reddish-brown.  On  each  side  of  the 
second  segment  just  back  of  the  head  is  an 
oval  spot  of  the  same  reddish-brown  color. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  k.  b.  southwick. 


faring  man  could  understand,  for  trimming 
my  vines.  His  “rule”  is  so  definite  and  so 
short  that  I  send  it.  It  is:  trim  away  from 
a  three-year-okl  vino  in  good  condition  all 
but  12  feet  of  new  wood,  divided  among  the 
different  branches,  and  train  the  arms  of  the 
vine  as  much  as  possible  in  a  fan-shape  on  the 
trellis.  Give  older  aud  stronger  vines  more 
wood ;  weaker  ones  less.  k.  t. 

Ed  wards  vi  lie,  Kansas. 


PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  TRIMMING  GRAPE¬ 
VINES. 


My  grape-vines  are  three  years  planted, 
have  never  been  trimmed  and  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  wood— they  are  exactly  like  the 
average  farmer’s.  Meeting  Mr.  Espenlaub, 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  extensive  vine- 
yardists  near  Kansas  City,  I  asked  him  to 
give  me  some  plain  directions,  which  a  way- 
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RUMINATION. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


The  last  few  years  have  made  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  condition  and  position  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry’s  account  of  the  Ohio 


Fig.  71. 

institutes,  in  a  late  Rural,  proves  how  much 
things  have  changed  since  JO  years  ago,  when 
any  farmer  who  read  books  or  studied  the 
science  of  his  art  was  an  object  of  contempt 
and  ridicule  as  a  “book  farmer.”  This 
change  is  the  result  of  education  by  means  of 
good  agricultural  journals  and  books.  Truly, 
the  farmer  has  already  taken  a  high  position 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  exercises  a 
strong  influence  in  forming  aud  shaping  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  Of  late,  there  has  been  no  other 
writer  who  has  done  more  to  help  raise  the 
standard  of  thought  and  of  intelligence  among 
farmers  than  Mr.  Terry.  “May  his  shadow 
never  grow  less!” 

One  other  most  valuable  result  of  the  con¬ 
stant  reiteration  of  the  benefit  of  dehorning 
cattle  is  the  actual  establishment  of  the  prac¬ 
tice.  For  many  years  past  Las  old  files  of  the 
R.  N.-R.  will  show.— Eds.]  I  have  been  advo¬ 
cating  this  practice,  and  it  was  in  1804  that  I 
first  took  out  the  embryos  of  a  calf’s  horns 
with  complete  abolition  of  the  growth.  I  am 
still  in  favor  of  this  early  operation,  knowing, 
contrary  to  Prof.  Cook’s  belief,  that  the 
nerves,  and  consequent  sensitiveness,  are  not 
at  a  minimum  when  the  organ  is  mature  and 
completed  in  growth,  but  when  it  is  in  its 
adolescence.  Every  shepherd  knows  that  the 
detailing  ;I  only  follow  rule  with  dehorning) 
of  a  lamb  and  the  much  more  painful  opera¬ 
tion  of  emasculation,  are  more  easily  per- 

{ Continued  on  next  page.) 


Grapes  and  Berries.— Mr  Barrow,  of  the 
<  fueida  Community,  who  has  had  more  exper¬ 
ience  than  the  most  of  us  in  grapes,  says  that 
were  he  confined  to  one  kind,  he  would  take 
Worden;  for  two  only,  add  Agawam,  as  a 
long-keeper.  I  can  truly  agree  with  his  judg¬ 
ment,  aud  would  name  for  other  additions 
Brighton  and  Salem,  then  Concord  and  Lady. 
Among  all  the  new  strawberries  no  oneseeins 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Wilson  for  Madison 
Co.,  N.  Y .  I  would  be  glad  to  chronicle  a 
different  story.  Manchester  is  a  long  way 
ahead  in  a  favorable  season — perhaps  once  in 
four  years.  The  masses  are  getting  tired  of 
so  much  praise  of  new  kinds,  that  have  no 
especial  merit.  H 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Manly 

^pORITY 

-“BEAUTY 

Cuticura  Remedies  Curb 
Skin  and  Blood  Diseases 


from  Pimples  to  Scrofula. 

N0,f'EtUCAV  D0  J,V8TICE  TO  T,IE  esteem  in  WHICH 
the  Cuticura  Remedies  are  held  by  the  thou- 
Faiuts  upon  thousands  whose  lives  have  been  made 
happy  by  the  cure  of  agonizing,  humiliating,  Itching 
scaly,  and  pimply  d  senses  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and 
blood,  with  loss  of  hair.  1 

Cuticuha,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticuha  Soai>, 
an  exquisite  skin  Beautiflcr,  prepared  from  it,  exter- 
nilly,  and  Cuticuha  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Purifier 
internally,  are  a  positive  cure  for  every  form  of  skin 
and  blood  disease;,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticuha,  50c. ;  Soap,  25e.- 
Resolvent,  *1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

rar-  Send  for  “How  to.Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 

Pimpies,  black-heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin 
iir  prevented  by  Cuticuha  Soap. 

Rheumatism,  Kidney  Pains  and  Weakness 
speedily  cured  by  Cuticuha  Anti-Pain 
Pi  aster,  the  only  pain-killing  plaster. 
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How  to  SAVK  re-shlngllng,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lav  N  EW  roofs 
Particulars  FREE  If  you  mentiou  this  paper. 


_ x  UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 


and  all  out-buildings. 

"anybody  can  put  it  on. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 

13  Dunne  St.,  Now  York  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 

RIDING  or  WALKINfsTEEL  CULTIVATORS 

With  Iloublo  Row  Corn 
Planter  and  Fertilizer 
complete  in  one  machine. 

Crowned  with  Meduls 
since  lST!). 

KINO  of  tho  COEN  FIELD 

TIiouaandH  In  use  giving 
entire  satisfaction. 

Agents  wanted.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  Name  this  paper 

HENCII  &  DROMGOLD, 
York,  l*a. 


VIRGINIA  VENTILATED  FRUIT  PACKAGES 

SOUTH  SIDE.  MAN’F’G  CO.,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


The  original  and  best  Ventilated  Kni it: Packages  made. 
For  Sale  by  8.  I>.  Bedell,  tOSlPark  Place,  N.Y. 


The  C0RN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER  in  the  world, 
for  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp 

for  circular  and  price,  S.  IM.  M  A  COMBER 

_ Adams,  Grand  Isle  t!o;,  Vt. 

[Davis^^  Puliar  Lifts  auto  Tons. 

,  Worked  by  2  men.  5  Sizes. 
Price,  8S5  to  *70. 

jJCiroulam  Free.  O^/'Seuton 

IThree  Days  Trial. 
f  H.L.  Bonnott ,  Westerville, 0. 


CANADA  HARD  WOOD 
UNLEACHKD  ASHES. 

l  ull  Strength.— Quality  Guaranteed. 

S:,a^;.rr*  U/1<le.r  personal  supervision.  Delivered 
in  Car  Loads  at  any  Station.  Ask  for  quotations 

F.  R.  LALOR, 

_  DIJISVILI.E,  ONTARIO.  CAVA  JM . 


lA^,LP.U.'!£RAWBONEIV«EAL.  a.so 

$9K  PHOSPHATE  ~9B 

BULL  RINGS  A8k.your  dealer  for  the  Ell- 

Sample  Inch,  by  mail,  30  cents^  “Address'  Enrich 
Hardware  Manufacturing:  Co.,  Plantsville,  Ct. 


BUCKEYE 


J  unior 

LAWN 

MOWFR 


Made  in 
Four 

Sizes :  10,  12, 

14  and  10  inch 
cut.  Most  reliable 
Mower  in  use  Easy 
to  tvork.  Strong 


-  'i  “5  'L—  TiT'Wd  and  Durable. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Ilone  Keel 
and  I'Uwn  (sprinkler.  Iron  Turbine  Wind  En- 
gmes.  Buckeye  Force  Piiiiiph  and  Buckeye 
IvonPemjng.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST,  F00S  &  CO.,  Springfield,  0, 


( Continued  from  page  197.) 

formed  when  the  lamb  is  a  week  old  than 
when  it  is  a  year  old.  But  when  and  how  is 
no  matter,  so  that  the  horns  are  abolished  and 
the  “muley”  fashion  becomes  general.  I  have 
long  ago  concluded  that  the  beautiful  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  useful,  and  that  the  perfect 
fitness  of  a  thing  constitutes  beauty.  Hence, 
horns,  which  belong  to  a  savage  condition  of 
beasts,  are  not  beautiful  in  any  sense  in  their 
domestication. 

“I  had  the  scab  to  fight  all  winter,”  says  W. 
A.,  of  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  Pity  he  did  not  use 
the  Thymo-Cresol  sheep  dip,  all  about  which 
he  can  learn  in  the  Rural’s  business  columns. 
Two— if  not  one— applications  of  it  would  have 
cured  the  scab  and,  from  his  note, would  have 
considerably  enhanced  his  profit.  I  have 
been  using  a  one  per  cent,  wash  of  this  prep¬ 
aration  for  irritation  of  the  skin  of  horses  and 
colts  due  to  dry  feeding,  and  find  it  perfectly 
effective  and  remarkably  cheap. 


faxm  C 


FARM  MACHINERY. 


The  aged  farmer  of  to-day  will  tell  how  he 
cut  all  the  grain  with  a  sickle,  a  tool  that 
dates  back  to  ancient  times.  When  the  grain 
cradle  was  invented  a  tremendous  stride  was 
made.  When  a  man  could  cut  and  lay  in  a 
neat  swath,  heads  all  one  way,  two  to  five 
acres  of  grain  a  day,  it  seemed  as  though  per¬ 
fection  had  been  attained,  and  as  if  nothing 
better  or  more  expeditious  could  be  hoped  or 
wished  for.  But  the  hand  scythe  has  been 
displaced  by  the  mowing  machine  which 
cuts,  with  one  man  and  a  team,  five  to 
eight  acres'in  half  a  day,  to  be  drawn  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon;  and  the  hand-rake,  too,  has 
gone,  so  painful  to  the  memory  of  the  boy 
on  the  farm  when  he  had  to  “  rake  after” the 
wagon  while  two  pitchers  were  loading.  That 
and  spreading  hay  in  the  forenoon,  gave  the 
boy  of  a  dozen  years  plenty  to  do,  and  made 
him  dread  the  approach  of  haying.  The  boy 
of  to-day  as  he  rides  the  tedder  and  horse- 
rake,  thinks  spreading  and  raking  hay  “  just 
fun.” 

The  busy  housewife  of  those  old  years  sat 
up  late  in  the  night  by  the  dim  flicker  of  a 
tallow  dip,  while  she  plied  her  needle  indus¬ 
triously  to  prepare  raiment  for  her  family 
out  of  material  that  she  had  spun  and  woven 
herself,  that  had  been  grown  upon  the  farm. 
To-day  the  merry  clatter  of  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  is  heard,  and  the  making  of  a  garment 
is  the  matter  of  an  hour  or  so.  The  stride 
that  has  been 'made  in  the  perfecting  of  agri¬ 
cultural  tools  is,  as  we  look  back,  simply  be¬ 
wildering.  To-day  the  farmer  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  reaper,  considering  it  slow;  he  sits 
upon  his  binder  that  takes  in  a  swath  six  or 
eight  feet  wide,  and  cuts  and  binds  50  to  100 
acres  of  wheat  ready  to  be  cleaned  with  an 
immense  steam  thrasher,  that  thrashes  1,000 
or  1,200  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day.  When 
plowing,  he  rides  on  a  sulky.  When  he  plants 
his  corn,  instead  of  a  gang  of  men  and  boys 
with  hoes  and  baskets  to  do  irregular  and  un¬ 
even  work,  he  rides  his  planter,  which  marks, 
drops  and  covers  his  corn  with  evenness  and 
precision  many  acres  in  a  day,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of„the  crop  is  done  with  approved 
machinery  so  that  the  hand-hoe  is  a  tool  un¬ 
known  in  the  cornfield.  While  such  rapid 
advancement  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil, and 
the  cultivation  and  gathering  of  the  crops  has 
been  made,  there  has  been  no  change,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  no  machine  yet  invented  that 
will  milk  a  cow.  Could  a  machine  be  made 
that  will  successfully  do  the  work  of  three  or 
four  milkers  when  operated  by  one  person, 
it  would  seem  that  the  dairy  farmer  had 
just  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  millennium.  But 
such  a  device,  judging  from  the  many  flat 
failures  in  this  direction,  will,  I  fear,  never 
be  invented, 

Well,  as  the  thrifty  farmer  who  owns  100  or 
150  acres  must  have  machinery  to  do  his  work 
expeditiously  and  well,  first  of  all,  in  the 
spring.he  will  need  a  plow.  If  he  can  afford 
the  luxury,  let  it  be  one  on  wheels;  but,  any¬ 
way,  it  should  be  a  chilled  plow.  Then  he 
doesn’t  have  to  worry  half  a  day  or  so  and 
perhaps  use  some  big  words,  because  his  plow 
doesn’t  scour.  As  for  harrows,  he  can  ride  or 
not;  I  cannot  advise  what  to  buy  there  are  so 
many  good  ones,  each  having  some  special 
good  point  over  its  rivals.  A  land  roller  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  be  without.  It  puts  the  land 
in  splendid  condition  for  the  reaper  to  pick  up 
down  gi’ain  and  for  the  mowing  machine. 
Many  farmers  are  putting  the  corn  plow  aside 
and  using  cultivators.  These  are  also  built 
on  wheels  and  with  two  horses  do  rapid  and 
effective  work. 

Farmers  are  also  learning  that  farm  wag¬ 
ons  with  broad  tires  four  to  six  inches  wide, 
are  far  superior  to  those  with  the  ordinary 


wheels;  that  in  them’,  a  heavy  load  can  be 
drawn  over  the  farm  on  the  yielding  soil  with 
much  greater  ease.  In  planting  corn  a  marker 
is  used  at  least  one  way,  and  the  corn  is 
dropped  with  a  planter.  For  sowing  grass 
seed  in  the  spring,  one  should  have  a  band 
broadcast  seeder  or  a  wheelbarrow  seeder. 
This  enables  one  man  to  do  effectually  the  un¬ 
certain  work  of  two  or  three.  He,  of  course, 
wishes  to  get  his  hay  in  early  and  do  it  quick¬ 
ly.  Well,  he  will  need  a  self-dumping  horse 
rake  and  a  good  mowing  machine.  Those 
that  cut  five  feet  or  over  are  coming  into 
favor,  as  they  enable  one  to  cut  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  early  part  of  the  fore¬ 
noon  and  get  more  sun.  A  tedder 
is  also  indispensable,  as  hay  cures  very  rapidly 
when  stirred  by  it.  Hay-loaders  don’t  take, 
at  least  not  in  this  section  yet;  but  a  large 
barn  and  a  horse-fork  are  positive  necessities. 
A  grapple-fork  that  will  pitch  long  or  short 
hay  well  is  used  in  this  county.  In  the  grain 
field  the  farmer  who  owns  a  light  reaper 
makes  quick  work  of  harvesting  his  grain  if 
the  weather  is  pleasant,  with  but  little  waste 
of  grain. 

When  it  comes  to  thrashing,  it  does  not  pay 
the  ordinary  farmer  to  invest  in  a  machine, 
as  thrashing  is  usually  done  by  men  who  pur¬ 
chase  an  expensive  machine  and  go  from  farm 
to  farm\making  quick  work  of  it  at  each 
place.  Some  of  these  men  own  a  buzz-saw, 
and  in  early  spring  go  around  and  saw  up 
farmers’  wood-piles. 

I  have  mentioned  the  necessary  implements 
that  should  be  on  the  farm  of  the  wide-awake 
farmer;  but  there  are  a  number  of  special 
machines  that  he  can  buy  to  expedite  busi¬ 
ness,  such  as  a  potato-planter,  and  potato-dig¬ 
ger.  A  good  fodder-cutter,  too,  so  the  farm 
team  can  have  a  variety  of  feed,  is  a  necessity , 
and  so  perhaps  are  many  other  things  that  I 
might  speak  of,  but  with  the  array  of  tools  I 
have  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  a  grain 
drill  which  I  came  near  forgetting,  a  farmer 
will  find  himself  pretty  well  equipped  for  a 
season’s  work.  m.  h.  c.  Gardner. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  *HEN  vs.  THE  INCUBATOR. 


FRED  GRUNDY. 


FIRST  PAPER. 


Constant  attention  indispensable  with  an  in¬ 
cubator;  neglect  disastrous ;  poultry-rais¬ 
ing  as  a  vocation  and  an  avocation ;  an 
incubator  at  work  is  malodorous;  the  cellar 
the  best  place  for  it  in  the  absence  of  a 
special  building;  the  hen  better  than  the 
incubator  for  ordinary  famners;  a  brooder 
excellent  for  early-hatched  chicks. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Jacobs  gives  a  sketch  and 
description  of  a  hot-water  incubator  on  page 
850  of  last  year’s  Rural.  1  have  one  very 
nearly  like  it,  and  it  hatches  chicks  nicely 
when  it  is  faithfully  and  regularly  attended 
to;  but  1  want  to  say  that  the  person  who 
makes  this  incubator  with  the  expectation  than 
it  will  almost  run  itself  and  hatch  out  chicks 
by  the  score,  will  be  awfully  disappointed.  1 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
hatch  with  this  machine  unless  I  changed  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  water  once  in  every 
eight  hours  during  the  whole  period  of  incu¬ 
bation. 

To  the  novice  this  seems  easy  enough  to  do; 
but  actual  trial  will  cause  him  to  change  his 
mind.  He  must  make  his  calculations  to  forego 
all  sprees,  parties,  prolonged  visits,  extra  naps, 
circuses,  etc. ,  etc. ,  and  to  be  on  hand  prompt¬ 
ly  at  the  regular  hour  and  with  the  water  hot, 
or  he  will  have  the  pain  of  recording  a  dismal 
failure.  Two  persons  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  each  other,  and  are  each  willing  to  do 
their  full  share  promptly,  can  attend  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  such  an  incubator  quite  com¬ 
fortably. 

Of  course,  a  person  who  makes  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  his  sole  occupation  during  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  year  will  expect  to  attend  to  his 
duties  as  regularly  as  a  clock,  regardless  of 
everything  else.  But  the  supposition  is  that 
such  a  person  will  run  the  business  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  large  to  pay  him  for  the  whole  of 
his  time. 

Another  thing:— The  average  novice  thinks 
he  can  place  the  machine  in  the  living-room, 
or  near  the  kitchen  stove,  and  thus  have  every¬ 
thing  right  under  his  thumb.  He  may  do  so 
if  his  olfactories  are  in  such  a  disordered  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  cannot  distinguish  offensive  odors, 
but  if  his  nose  is  as  sensitive  as  mine,  he  will 
pitch  the  thing  out  of  the  window  inside  of 
two  weeks.  No  matter  how  nice  and  clean  it 
is  kept,  its  exhalations  will  tend  to  create  re¬ 
bellion  and  anarchy  in  the  household. 

“Then  I’ll  put  it  on  the  back  porch,  in  the 
woodshed,  barn, poultry  house,  or  granary  1” 


says  the  tyro.  In  all  of  those  places  the  tem¬ 
perature  dances  up  and  down  10  to  40  degrees 
daily,  and  I  can  confidently  assure  him  that  if 
he  puts  his  machine  in  any  one  of  them,  he 
can  count  his  chicks  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

“Then  where  can  I  put  it?”  he  asks,  dispair- 
ingly.  If  your  cellar  is  reasonably  dry,  and 
nobody  kicks,  you  can  put  it  there,  and  expect 
it  to  do  good  work.  If  you  have  a  small  out¬ 
building  that  can  be  double-boarded  with 
building  paper  between,  and  which  has  close- 
fitting  door  and  windows,  you  may  put  it  in 
that,  and  it  will  perform  satisfactorily.  In 
such  a  place  a  lighted  lamp  will  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  about  right  during  cold  weather. 
But  after  all,  it  is  best  to  have  a  building  es¬ 
pecially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  to  be 
heated  by  a  stove — either  coal  or  oil  (I  use  an 
oil  stove  for  heating  both  water  and  the  room) 
and  lighted  and  ventilated  in  a  suitable  man¬ 
ner.  Whether  it  would  pay  the  ordinary  far¬ 
mer  to  erect  such  a  building  and  fit  it  up  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  is  a  question.  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  it  would  not,  at 
least  not  while  hens  are  so  willing  to  sit,  and 
so  able  to  do  a  satisfactory  job  so.cheaply  as 
they  now  are. 

I  know  the  value  of  incubators  to  the  man 
who  makes  poultry  raising  a  special  business, 
and  I  know  something  of  the  perplexing  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  beset  the  person  who  under¬ 
takes  to  engineer  one  and  attend  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  chores  and  the  thousand  and  one  odd  jobs 
that  are  always  bobbing  up  on  a  farm,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  after  all, 
the  old  hen  is  the  cheapest, ’safest,  easiest  man¬ 
aged  and  most.satisfactory  incubator  for  the 
farmer,  even  if  she  does  sometimes  act  a  little 
cranky,  and  that  he  had  better  stick  to  her. 

It  is  true  she  rarely  wants  to  sit  when  the 
whether  is  at  zero,  and  tggs  are  almost  as 
scarce  as  diamonds  in  a  sand  bank;  but  when 
grass  grows,  and  worms  begin  to  offer  induce¬ 
ments  to  early  birds  the  old  hen  with  her  hun¬ 
gry  family  is  generally  on  hand  to  partake 
sumptuously  thereof. 

But  while  the  old  hen  is  the  best  hatching 
machine  in  existence,  she  is  “no  good”  to  brood 
and  care  for  early  hatched  chicks.  A  good 
brooder  will  double-discount  her  in  keeping 
the  little. fellows  in  that  dry  and  warm  condi¬ 
tion  necessary  to  health  and  rapid  growth.  A 
chick  that  is  exposed  to  either  wet  or  cold 
ceases  to  grow,  and  if  it  survives  it  is  certain 

to  be  more  or  less  stunted. 

I  make  all  early  sitters  sit  six  weeks,  and 
hatch  two  settings  of  eggs.  Then  I  put  them 
into  a  pen  with  a  cock  a  few  days,  feeding 
them  all  they  can  eat,  then  turn  them  out 
with  the  flock,  and  in  a  few  days  they  are  lay¬ 
ing  again.  Their  chicks  are  raised  in  a  brood¬ 
er. 

.  »  »  - - — 

LIME  FOR  EGG-SHELLS. 


food  is  soluble,  and  that  is  the  source  from 
which  the  lime  of  the  shells  is  obtained. 

Next,  I  tried  two  yards  of  hens,  to  one  lot 
lime  (in  all  shapes)  being  given,  but  from 
the  other  it  was  withheld,  both  lots  being  fed 
alike.  I  noticed  no  difference  so  far  as  the 
shells  of  the  eggs  were  concerned.  But,  as  a 
proof  that  lime  in  the  shape  of  shells  will  not 
prevent  hens  from  laying  soft-shelled  eggs,  I 
have  had  them  to  lay  such  eggs  with  their 
yards  almost  covered  with  pounded  oyster 
shells  and  lumps  of  lime.  If  a  hen  becomes 
fat  the  oyster  shells  will  not  provide  a  remedy 
against  soft-shelled  eggs,  for  this  fact  has  been 
demonstrated  hundreds’  of  times.  The  hen, 
having  failed  to  receive  a  variety  of  food,  and 
being  fed  principally  on  a  carbonaceous  diet, 
has  stored  up  too  much  fat,  and  also  provides 
it  for  the  egg,  as  well  as  a  partial  supply  of 
nitrogen,  but  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount 
of  lime  dissolved  from  the  food  to  provide  the 
shell,  owing  to  lack  of  solvents,  as  she  was  not 
given  food  complete  in  the  elements  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  yet  the  ash  (if  the  food  were 
consumed  by  fire)  would  show  an  abundance 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 

I  advise  the  feeding  of  oyster  shells,  how¬ 
ever,  for  they  serve  as  “grit,”  but  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  of  any  other  value.  Sharp 
gravel  will  answer  as  well.  Give  a  hen  finely- 
ground  oyster  shells,  and  also  pounded  shells, 
and  she  will  pick  out  all  the  large,  sharp,  and 
irregular  pieces,  never  touching  those  which 
are  fine,  and  in  the  so-called  best  condition. 
Like  the  theory  that,  because  a  small  (and  very 
small)  proportion  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen 
gas  is  given  off  from  a  decomposed  egg,  hens 
must  be  fed  sulphur  to  make  the  eggs  hatch, 
although  all  foods  are  rich  in  sulphur,  it  is  a 
belief  among  a  large  number  that  lime  must 
be  furnished  the  hens  in  the  shape  of  shells, 
but  this  belief  is  owing  to  the  many  “sermons” 
that  have  been  preached  in  its  favor,  more 
than  to  practical  experience  or  tests.  Old 
mortar,  which  contains  nitrate  of  lime,  is 
partially  soluble,  and  may  be  better,  but  the 
food  is  sufficient. 


Lime  either  slaked  or  in  oyster-shells  not 
needed  in  egg-shell  production;  in  them 
it  is  insoluble,  whereas  the  food  furnishes 
enough  in  a  soluble  form  ;  deductions  from 
experiments;  soft-shelled  eggs  in  sjnte  of 
lots  of  slaked  lime  and  shells  ;  shells  good 
as  “  grit.  _ _ 

In  the  Rural  of  Dec.  24,  I  notice  all  of 
the  writers  on  poultry  matter*  state  that 
they  “  provide  lime  ”  by  feeding  oyster  shells, 
slaked  lime,  etc.  I  have  often  noticed  such 
expressions,  for  the  theory  having  been 
once  propagated  it  seems  to  be  a  truth  to  be 
accepted.  For  my  part,  I  have  conducted 
many  experiments  to  determine  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  “  shell  theory,”  and  as  I  have  a 
small  laboratory  of  my  own  I  have  resorted 
to  the  aid  of  chemistry  as  an  assistant. 

In  my  judgment,  the  use  of  shells  is  good 
simply  because  they  furnish  grinding  mater¬ 
ial,  and  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  furnish¬ 
ing  lime  for  the  shell  than  gravel  or  glass¬ 
ware.  There  is  more  lime  in  the  food,  in  a 
soluble  condition  when  digested  (in  the  shape 
of  nitrates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  chlorides, 
etc.)  than  is  required.  That  is,  the  hen  can¬ 
not,  even  if  she  so  desired,  eat  sufficient  food 
to  produce  an  egg  without  partaking,  at  the 
same  time,  of  more  than  the  proportionate 
amount  of  lime  necessary  for  the  shell.  Car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  (oyster  shells,  lime,  etc.)  is  an 
insoluble  substance,  and  cannot  enter  the 
blood  for  deposit  on  the  egg  until  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  dissolved.  It  may,  however,  undergo 
a  chemical  change,  during  digestion,  by  being 
converted  into  a  soluble  compound,  such  as  a 
sulphate,  but  in  my  inspection  of  the  drop¬ 
pings  I  find  that  when  shells  are  fed  they  are 
passed  in  large  quantities  from  the  body,  in  a 
very  fine  condition,  and  as  carbonate  of  lime. 
When  bones  are  fed  they  are  partially  dis¬ 
solved,  the  chemical  change  appearing  to 
be  that  the  lime,  by  a  variety  of  processes, 
becomes  a  carbonate,  while  the  phosphoric 
acid  unites  with  the  alkalies— potash  and 
soda — thus  becoming  soluble.  Still  I  am  not 
ready  to  assert  that  a  portion  of  the  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime  is  not  in  some  manner  rendered 
soluble,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  lime  of  the 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Disinclination  of  City  Girls  for  Coun¬ 
try  Work.— In  the  Rural  of  February  4 
(page  76)  Mr.  Dana  tells  of  the  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  of  working  girls  in  New  York.  In  this 
city  and  vicinity  the  overworked  housewife 
can  tell  quite  as  sad  a  story  for  want  of  a  girl 
to  help  her.  Besides  the  hundreds  of  private 
families  who  employ  girls,  there  are  about  200 
families  who  keep  boarders,  mostly  students 
in  the  University.  Girls  are  always  in  de¬ 
mand  here,  but  especially  in  the  fall,  when 
college  opens.  Then  during  the  summer 
months  there  is  a  great  demand  for  berry , 
peach  and  grape  pickers,  as  this  is  a  gieat 
fruit  region.  Now,  why  cannot  many  of 
those  half -starved  girls  come  here,  get  plenty 
to  eat  and  good  pay  besides.  Housework 
commands  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  week  with  board. 
Fruit  picking  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  day  with¬ 
out  board.  w  F.  B. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

r  n.-Y. — This  is  a  good  example  of  dozens 
of  letters  we  have  received.  This  story  is  a 
melancholy  one— thousands  of  young  wo¬ 
men  living  in  the  cities  in  a  state  of  semi-star¬ 
vation  and  thousands  of  overworked  farmers’ 
wives  almost  ready  to  declare  farm  life  a  fail¬ 
ure  because  of  their  inability  to  secure  com¬ 
petent  help.  After  an  extended  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  heads  of  some  of  our  charitable 
\  institutions,  and  conversations  with  young 
women,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  there  is 
small  chance  of  helping  the  matter  out.  It  is 
the  same  in  every  case — the  girls  will  not  leave 
the  city.  There  is  a  fascination  about  city 
life  that  they  cannot  overcome.  Theorists 
and  philanthropists  may  say  what  they  please 
about  what  ought  to  be.  T  he  fact  remains 
that  after  one  of  these  young  women  has  spent 
10  years  of  her  life  in  the  city,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  her  to  be  happy  in  the  country. 

The  Farmer’s  Lo  a  Hard  One. 
This  is  the  season  when  farm  hands  and 
farmers’  sons  abandon  the  farm  and  go  to  the 
larger  towns  or  the  cities.  It  is  useless  to 
deny  the  fact  that  even  comparatively  un¬ 
skilled  labor  as  employed  on  railroads,  etc.,  is 
better  paid  than  ordinary  farm  work.  The 
men  who  write  the  finest  essays  on  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  farm  life  are  the  very  ones  who 
avoid  in  Jvery  possible  way  the  drudgery  ol 
the  farm  life.  The  fact  is,  something  must  be 
done  to  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  better  wages 
and  maintain  the  dignity  of  farm  labor,  and 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  farm  lifd.  It  is 
useless  to  talk  about  books  and  music  and  so¬ 
cial  entertainments  and  the  like;  the  average 
farmer  is  too  poor  and  has  two  hard  a  job  to 
make  both  ends  meet  to  spend  time  in  the  re- 
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creations  and  accomplishments  which  can  be 
enjoyed  only  by  the  wealthy. 

All  sentiment  aside,  the  farmer’s  lot  with  a 
big  mortgage  and  exorbitant  interest  rates  on 
one  side  and  powerful  and  scheming  transpor¬ 
tation  companies,  sharp  middlemen  and  buy¬ 
ers  on  the  other,  is  not  an  enviable  one.  Our 
agricultural  classes  are  not  being  compensated 
for  their  labor.  Something  must  be  done  or 
the  average  American  farmer  will  be  shoved 
to  the  wall.  Many  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
East  have  already  passed  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  who  because  they  are  willing  to 
live  in  the  primitive  way  of  our  forefathers, 
manage  to  get  money  enough  ahead  to  buy 
them  in.  But  do  we  want  American  farmers 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  peasant  of  Europe? 
It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  so  de¬ 
graded,  and  if  our  legislators  were  alive  to  the 
good  of, not  necessarily  the  agricultural  classes 
only,  but  of  the  country  at  large,  our  laws 
would  soon  undergo  such  changes  as  would 
elevate  farm  labor  and  increase  its  compensa¬ 
tion.  _ _  J-  H.  G. 

Caution  About  the  Next  Potato  Crop. 
—I  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  purchase  of  for¬ 
eign  potatoes  for  seed.  In  the  potato  famine 
of  187T-8  I  tried  the  experiment  of  planting 
genuine  Irish  potatoes.  The  result  was  a  total 
failure.  They  were  scarcely  worth  digging- 
small,  knobby  and  insignificant.  The  expense 
for  seed  of  any  kind  is  an  insignificant  factor 
in  estimating  the  profits  of  a  crop  and  it  al¬ 
ways  pays  to  buy  only  the  very  best  that  can 
be  obtained  at  current,  not  fancy,  prices.  It 
is  evident  that  the  price  of  first-class  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  will  not  be  high  enough  to  warrant  the 
experiment  of  using  foreign-grown  seed. 
Another  thing  everybody  is  saying— that  since 
the  potato  crop  was  a  failure  last  year  and  the 
prices  have  been  so  very  high  all  the  farmers 
will  go  into  potato  raising,  consequently  these 
people  say  they  themselves  will  stay  out  of  it. 
The  result  is  likely  to  be  another  short  potato 
crop  and  profitable  prices.  J.  h.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  repeatedly  stated  our 
opinion  regarding  the  folly  of  planting  foreign 
seed  potatoes.  Those  who  do  it  will  regret 
their  action.  Experience  has  proved  over  and 
over  again  that  whenever  the  price  of  any 
farm  product  is  exceptionally  high  one  year, 
owing  to  a  shortage  in  the  crop,  there  will  be 
a  superabundance  next  year  unless  the  season 
turns  out  very  unfavorable  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  crop.  Farmers  may  talk  as  they  like 
about  keeping  out  of  the  rush,  enough  will  be 
in  it  to  raise  an  unusually  large  crop,  weather 
permitting. _ _ 

Muslin  For  Hot-bed  Frames  —Those 
who  desire  early  vegetables,  and  have  not  the 
time  necessary  to  give  to  hot-beds  covered 
with  glass,  should  try  covering  with  muslin.  I 
make  the  frames  of  the  usual  size,  and  tack  on 
common  unbleached  muslin.  It  gives  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  but  prevents  the  burning  of 
the  plants  on  bright,  sunny  days,  making  it 
unnecessary  to  raise  the  sashes  should  the  sun 
unexpectedly  come  out  warm,  This  destroys 
many  plants  belonging  to  those  not  profession¬ 
ally  engaged  in  gardening.  The  muslin,  too, 
is  capable  of  affording  considerable  protection 
from  the  cold.  Last,  spring  my  plants  es¬ 
caped  injury  when  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
tered  10  degrees  below  zero,  with  no  extra 
covering  on  the  sashes.  Muslin  painted  with 
linseed  oil  permits  more  solar  heat  to  pass, 
but  with  it  more  attention  is  needed  in  airing 
and  hardening  the  plants.  R.  J.  C. 

Jonesville,  Mich. 


“Nasal  Voices,  Catarrh  and  False  Teeth.” 

A  prominent  English  woman  says  the  Amer¬ 
ican  women  all  have  high,  shrill,  nasal  voices 
and  false  teeth. 

Americans  don’t  like  the  constant  twitting 
they  get  about  this  nasal  twang,  and  yet  it  is 
a  fact  caused  by  our  dry  stimulating  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  universal  presence  of  catarrhal 
difficulties. 

But  why  should  so  many  of  our  women  have 
false  teeth? 

That  is  more  of  a  poser  to  the  English.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  account  for  it  except  on 
the  theory  of  deranged  stomach  action  caused 
by  imprudence  in  eating  and  by  want  of  regu¬ 
lar  exercise. 

Both  conditions  are  unnatural. 

Catarrhal  troubles  everywhere  prevail  and 
end  in  cough  and  consumption,  which  are 
promoted  by  mal-nutrition  induced  by  derang¬ 
ed  stomach  action.  The  condition  is  a  modern 
one,  unknown  to  our  ancestors  who  pre¬ 
vented  the  catarrh,  cold,  cough  and  consump¬ 
tion  by  abundant  and  regular  use  of  what  is 
now  known  as  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Cough  and 
Consumption  Remedy  and  Log  Cabin  Sarsa¬ 
parilla,  two  old  fashioned  standard  remedies 
handed  down  from  our  ancestors,  and  now  ex¬ 
clusively  put  forth  under  the  strongest  guar¬ 
antees  of  purity  and  efficacy  by  the  world- 
famed  makers  of  Warner’s  safe  cure.  These 
two  remedies  plentifully  used  as  the  spring 
and  summer  seasons  advance  give  a  positive 
assurance  of  freedom,  both  from  catarrh  and 
those  dreadful  and  if  neglected,  inevitable 
consequences,  pneumonia,  lung  troubles  and 
consumption,  which  so  generally  and  fatally 
prevail  among  our  people. 

Comrade  Eli  Fisher,  of  Salem,  Henry  Co., 
Iowa,  served  four  years  in  the  late  war  and 
contracted  a  disease  called  consumption  by 
the  doctors.  He  had  frequent  hemorrhages. 
After  using  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Cough  and 
Consumption  remedy,  he  says,  under  date  of 
Jan.  19th,  1888:  “I  do  not  bleed  at  the  lungs 
any  more,  my  cough  does  not  bother  me,  and 
I  do  not  have  any  more  smothering  spells.” 
Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Rose  Cream  cured  his 
wife  of  cartarrh  and  she  is  “sound  and  well.” 

Of  course  we  do  not  like  to  have  our  women 
called  nose  talkers  and  false  teeth  owners,  but 
these  conditions  can  be  readily  overcome  in 
the  manner  indicated. 

ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 
FOR  ONE  POTATO! 

I  have  a  small  quantity  of  very  choice  Hybridized 
Potato  seed,  which  was  produced  by  selecting  for  one 
parent  a  variety  which  Is  a  good  seed-ball  bearing 
kind,  and  planting  it  In  every  third  hill  with  over  one 
hundred  and  forty  two  other  kinds.  The  different 
blossoms  of  the  seed  bearing  oarenc  are,  therefore, 
probably  fertilized  by  pollen  from  many  different 
kinds,  and  the  p  ogeny  should  show  a  great  variety  of 
forms  and  colors.  I  nave  put  this  seed  in  packets 
which  I  shall  sell  at  20  cents  each,  and  will  pay  $100 
in  cash  for  the  most  promising  variety  which  Is 
produced  from  it.  Each  person  who  plants  a  packet 
Is  to  send  me  what  they  consider  the  most  promising 
tuber  they  produce.  These  will  be  carefully  planted 
by  a  committee  who  will  give  each  an  equal  chance, 
and  on  November  1st.  1S89,  will  award  a  cash  prize  of 
$100  to  the  person  who  shall  have  furnished  the 
tuber  which  produces  the  best  crop,  quality  and 
quantity  both  to  be  considered.  Per  packet  20  cents. 
ISAAC  F.  T1LLINGI1AST,  lm  Pin  me,  Fa. 

SEVEN  VARIETIES 

8UPURB 

GERMAN  PANSIES, 

and  a  COLORED  PL  ATE  showing  the  same,  with 
our  valuable  Catalogue  sent  for  50  cts.  and  2c.  stamps 
with  10  names  of  seed-buyers.  Retail  value  $1.10. 

This  offer  for  this  month  only. 

THE  N.  Y.  FLORAL  CO.,  Springfield.Mns*. 


The  Largest  Creamery  inthe  United  States 

The  Big  Foot,  I1L,  Creamery  Is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  Creamery  in 
this  country  or  the  world.  THE  PRODUCT  OF  1887  WILL  REACH 

$200,000.00. 

The  patrons  are  Paid  27  Cen  ti  for  cream  equal  to  a  pound  of  butter.  It 

Cooley  System  of  Cream  Gathering. 

The  Largest  Creamery  in  New  England  Is  run  by  D.  Whiting  &  Son, 


Wilton,  N.  H. 
Patrons  receive 


for  Cooley  Cream 

equal  to  a  pound  of  butter 


29  CENTS 

The  Largest  Creamer!!  in  Penn.,  28  CENTS  p“  *•»»*• 

A  full  line  of  Butter  Factory  Supplies,  Including  Engines,  Boii.ers,  Cream  Vats,  Churns, 
Workers  Ac.  Send  for  Illustrated  circulars.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free  to  purchasers. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


THE  STODDARD  CREAMERY 

WITH  SURFACE  SKIIVIIVIINC  ATTACHMENT.  • 

"refui^rTt'oT1-  THE  MOST  POPULAR. 

HAS  MORE  GOOD  POINTS  THAN  ANY  ON 
THE  MARKET.  Send  for  description. 

STODDARD  CHURN 

Made  of  White  Oak,  without  Floats  or  Dashers. 

NINE  SIZES  for  Dairy  and  Factory. 

FOB  CIRCULARS  OF  THE 

Best  line  of  Dairy  and  Factory  Goods  made, 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  ItlFG.  CO.,  POULTNEY,  VT. 


Address 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

I £  OUTFIT 

if  1  Kd  EXCELS 
m  them  ai 

O.  K.  CREAMERY 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  best 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  miik-  <j 

ings  IKf'Skimming  glass  whole  depth  of  ^si-  -  -i  p  v 
can,  showing  condition  of  milk  without  touching  creamery; 

O.  K.  CHURN  g“'l 

Made  of  White  Oak.  Cover  Cm 

Olf  BIITTCD  UIDD If  CD  Made  on  scientific  principles, 
•  IV  •  DU  I  I  tn  YYUulMli  Adjustable  bed.  Preserves 
|  the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  THE  MOST 
PERFECT  Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market,: 

JOHN  S.  CARTER,  Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


A.  H. 


Absolute  Perfection 
for  Best  Quality  Butter. 

RUTTER  WORKER 

MOST  EFFECTIVE  and  CONVENIENT. 
Also  CHURNS,  POWER  BUTTER  W 
E?S,  PRINTERS,  SHIPPINC  BO 

Send  for  my  Bins.  Catalogue,  containing 
information  for  Creamery  men  and  Butter 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

*  30th  and  Market  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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•  L I K  E I  r  T  H  E  N  0  5  E ' 

AYRES  *  oEi^CR  M T&  Co. 
•KEOKUK.  I0WA.U.S  A1 


Farmers  Read  this 

This  is  the  only  Hog 
Ring  on  the  market 
that  closes  with  the 
joint  on  the  outside  of 
the  nose.  One  Ring  is 
equal  to  two  wire 
rings.  They  are  made 
of  Oval  steel  wire. 

If  your  Hardware 
Stores  do  not  keep 
them,  send  50  Cents 
to  us  by  Postal  Note 
or  Express  Order,  and 
we  will  send  you  100 
Rings  and  a  Ringer 
free  of  any  other 
charges.  Send  us  a 
Postal  Card  with  your 
address  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  our 
Illustrated  Catalogues 
and  a  few  Sample 
Rings. 


J  HE  MAUD  S. 

CURRY  COMB 

A 

1  JIOMB 
\made> 


Has  no  equal  as 
a  Cleaner  of  all 
kinds  of  Dirt. 

If  not  in  your 
town  send  25  cents 
and  we  will  send 
you  one  free. 


The  “Cinnamon  Vine.”— I  lately  read  an 
article  in  the  Rural  on  the  Cinnamon  Vine, 
explaining  what  it  is,  and  that  many  are  be¬ 
ing  deceived  by  the  attractive  advertisements 
appearing  in  different  papers,  in  which  the 
parties  offer  two  tubers  for  50  cents,  or  five 
tubers  for  $1.  I  was  just  going  to  send  in  an 
order  for  a  dozen  tubers,  when  I  fortunately 
came  across  this  item.  I  didn’t  do  so;  nor 
will  I,  so  the  Rural  has  saved  me  that 
much.  A-  K- 

Zoar,  Ohio. 

A  Caution. — In  a  late  issue  the  Rural 
says  it  never  saw  Australian  millet.  I 
send  it  a  head.  I  planted  a  small  package 
last  season  and  only  a  part  came  up.  It 
stooled  out  wonderfully— grew  about  five  feet 
high  on  quite  thin  land.  I  think  it  would 
make  good  hay  if  cut  at  the  right  time. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Va.  c.  a.  durkee. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  sample  sent  to  us  is  Johnson 
Grass — Sorghum  halapense.  If  seedsmen  are 
selling  this  for  “Australian  Millet”  it  is  time 
farmers  knew  about  it. 


The  Cowboy  of  the  Wild  West 

lives  In  the  open  air  and  has  no  trouble  with  his  lungs 
or  liver.  The  bank  Cashier  lives  a  sedentary  life  In  a 
close  atmosphere,  and  has  bronchitis!  liver  complaint 
and  piles.  Cashier  needs  Perfected  Oxygen  to  restore 
him  to  health.  Wonderful  and  complete  remedy. 
Full  information  free  by  mall.  Address  Walter  C. 
Browning,  M.D.,  1285  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

nrrn|  CO©  HVCC  Arw  the 
rEXItLCOO  III  CO  Sold  by  Druggists. 


nREER’S 

||  CARDEN 

CALENDAR 

Jubilee  Edition,  1888. 

Established  1838.  In  cele- 
i  brating  our  golden  anniver¬ 
sary,  we  will  make  a  present 
of  one  packet  of  Dreer’u 
Gulden  Cluster  Wax 
liean  to  every  one  who 
mentions  this  paper  and  re¬ 
mits  1  5c.  in  stamps  to  cover 
cost  of  finest  catalogue  ever 
|issued  of  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  and  every  garden 
requisite,  containing  two 
colored  plates  and  hundreds 
of  engravings.  Concise  direc¬ 
tions  for  cultivation.  Valu¬ 
able  to  all  who  plant  seeds. 
HENRY  A.  DREEK, 
714  GuMtnnt  St..  Philada. 


New  Spring-Tooth  Harrow. 
Thomas  Reversible  Harrow. 

ALSO  OUR  OLD  AND  RELIABLE 
Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow. 
Address  for  Special  VTerms.'aiid  Prices 

Herendeen  M’f’g  Co., 

Geneva,  N.jY. 


ng  1 

you  see  It ;  Wisdom  Is  getting  It. 

A,  Nail  Puller:  B,  Monkey 
Wrench  and  Vise ;  C,  Hammer ;  A 
D,  large  Gas  Pliers;  E,  Pincers; 

F,  Wire  Cutter;  G  .small  Gas  Pliers; 

11,  Nut  Cracker.  For  fanners,  doc¬ 
tors,  horsemen.  Every  family  needs 
it— city  or  country.  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware  trade.  If  your  dealer  is  out, 
we  will  send  direct  on  receipt  of  pnee.  ^ 

Tools,  10  inch,  weight  1%  lbs.,  $  1 .25  __ 

13  in.,  weight  2  hi  lbs.  » 1 .50.  Polished,  25  cents  extra. 
MODEL  MFG.  CO.  195  Huntingdon  St.  pbilu.  Pa 


BEST  CAST  STEEL, 

Patent  Applied  for.  F_ 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


E 

Every  part 

a  Strong 
Practical 
Tool. 


IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  POWERS. 

I  Has  LEVEL  TREAD.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 
Largttt  Track  Wheels  and  No  Cross  Rods. 

UNION  THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 

FARM  MILLS,  FEED  CUTTERS, 

CIRCULAR  SAW  MACHINES,  Ac. 

W.l. BOYER  &  BRO.^.tSsaaPnffix:^ 


PLftNET  JR.  CARDa 

Each  one  of  these 

POPULAR  TOOLS 

has  been  either 

REMODELED 
or  IMPROVED. 

They  are  more  com- 

Slete,  simple,  prac- 
cal  and  *trong| 
than  you  can  imag¬ 
ine;  so  look  them 
over  carefully. 

HEW  STYLES.  NEW 


HORSE  HOES.  FIRE  FLY. 

Those  who  saw  them 
at  the  test  trial  in 
actual  work  say  they 

Are  THE  BEST 

yet.  You  will  find 
them  so.  Our  ’88 
Catalog  ue,  with 
4<)Woodeiits.will 
give  you  a  fair  idea 
of  the  new  points 
and  better  money 

_ values  we  now  offer. 

27-12!)  Catharine  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON  WATER  PIPE 


lend  for  catalogue. 

Brainan,  Dow 


Til E  ^VELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  C 


Co.,  Boston  AgHVto^jfew  England .  Taiid  9  CliiPstrect,  New  York 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 

“  STRETCHES  ”  OR  COSTIVENESS  IN  SHEEP. 

S.  B. ,  Vanceburg,  Ky. — 1.  One  of  my 
yearling  sheep  walks  a  short  distance,  stops 
and  stretches,  refuses  to  eat  and  lies  down  a 
great  deal.  2.  Another  has  some  trouble  in 
the  head.  It  makes  efforts  as  if  to  ex¬ 
pel  something  through  the  nose,  but  fails. 
I  suppose  it  must  be  the  dead  larvae  of  the 
flies  that  troubled  the  sheep  during  summer. 
What  should  be  done  for  both  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

I.  Give  two  ounces  each  of  castor  and  lin¬ 
seed  oils,  and  follow  with  occasional  injec¬ 
tions  of  warm  soap-suds  until  relieved.  Re¬ 
peat  the  dose  of  oils  in  every  24  hours  if  the 
bowels  are  not  moved.  During  the  treat¬ 
ment  feed  only  on  bran  mashes  with  roots, 
potatoes  or  ground  flax-seed.  Give  no  bay  or 
straw.  To  prevent  the  disease  give  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  salt  and  good  drinking  water,  and  with 
good,  wholesome  fodder  you  will  rarely  be 
troubled  with  “stretches”  or  costiveness  in 
the  sheep.  A  daily  ration  of  bran,  ground 
flax-seed  or  oil  meal,  or  roots,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  grain  ration,  tends  to  keep  the 
bowels  in  good  condition,  and  is  especially 
valuable  if  the  fodder  is  coarse,  indigestible,' 
musty,  moldy,  or  otherwise  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity.  2.  Introduce  a  little  snuff  or  a  weak 
solution  of  tobacco  into  the  nose  to  induce 
sneezing,  to  dislodge  any  foreign  body  if 
present.  If  the  difficulty  still  remains,  steam 
the  nostrils  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  daily 
over  a  bucket  of  boiling  water. 

CHRONIC  INDIGESTION  IN  A  CALF. 

J.  H.  L.,  Newbern,  Va. — A  10-mouths-old 
calf  died  here  yesterday.  On  opening  and 
skinning  it,  the  blood  was  found  congested  in 
its  legs  as  if  it  had  black-leg,  and  on  its  sides 
to  a  less  extent.  In  its  liver  were  found  a 
number  of  small,  white  worms  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  as  thick  as  a  bit 
of  thread,  tapering  to  sharp  points  at  both 
ends.  These  worms  were  found  in  bunches  of 
five  or  six  at  intervals  of  an  inch  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  liver.  The  liver  was  not  cut  open. 
Last  October  the  calf  had  the  scours,  and  since 
then  it  had  been  constipated.  The  contents 
of  the  bowels  were  hard.  The  stomach  wasn’t 
opened.  The  calf  had  not  eaten  well  since 
November  since  which  time  it  had  been  fail¬ 
ing  in  health.  What  caused  its  death?  Did 
the  worms  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Ans. — Your  history  of  the  case  with  brief 
notes  of  the  autopsy,  would  indicate  that  the 
calf  was  suffering  from  chronic  indigestion  or 
other  bowel  trouble.  The  worms  were  prob¬ 
ably  a  species  of  round  worm — Strongyli — 
which  are  occasionally  found  in  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  cavity  of  cattle.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  they  were  not  responsible  for  the  death 
of  the  animal,  since  they  would  not  cause  any 
serious  trouble  unless  present  in  considerable 
numbers. 

THE  KILLING  OF  POTATO  TOPS  LESSENS  THE 
YIELD. 

D.  F.  S.,  Henderson ,  Texas. — Does  the  kil¬ 
ling  of  potato  tops  by  late  spring  frosts  dim¬ 
inish  the  yield  or  deteriorate  the  quality  of 
the  crop.  We  plant  potatoes  about  Feb  15 
and  the  tops  are  frequently  killed  by  frosts. 
We  get  a  crop,  of  course,  but  isn’t  it  smaller 
than  it  would  have  been  had  not  the  frost 
killed  the  tops? 

Ans. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
killing  of  potato  tops  by  frost  or  from  any 
other  cause  lessens  the  yield  materially  and 
«lso  impairs  the  quality  of  the  tuber.  If  the 
tops  were  killed  a  seednd  time  by  frost,  what 
would  be  the  effect?  It  is  true  that  potatoes 
may  be  raised  from  cuttings  continuously. 
The  cut  tuber  used  for  seed  is  itself  a  cutting. 
But  the  cutting  must  be  a  strong, healthy  cut¬ 
ting.  A  plant  injured  by  frost  is  weakened 
in  every  part. 

HARD  COVERING  ON  TONGUES  OF  CHICKS. 

J.  F.  P.,  Kingston ,  N.  C. — A  thin,  hard 
covering  which  prevents  them  from  eating  is 
growing  on  the  tongues  of  my  young  chicks; 
Avhat  is  the  cause,  and  how  should  it  be 
treated? 

Ans. — The  hard  covering  on  tlje  tongues  of 
little  chicks,  like  a  horny  skin  is  not  a  disease 
of  itself,  but  is  generally  supposed  to  arise 
from  a  feverish  condition  of  the  chicks. 
The  hot  breath  hardens  and  dries  the  skin. 
Give  the  affected  chicks  fine  chopped  green 
foorLand  feed  on  milk  qncj  bread.  With  a  pen¬ 


cil  brush  anoint  the  mouth  with  honey.  Don’t 
scrape  the  tongue  to  hurt  the  chicks,  if  the 
the  skin  comes  loose  help  it  off,  otherwise  let 
it  alone. 

THE  GILLIFLOWER  APPLE. 

G.  W.  A.,  Camp  Point ,  III. — Where  can  I 
get  the  Gilliflower  Apple? 

Ans. — The  old  Gilliflower  Apple,  once  so 
popular  in  New  England,  has  disappeared 
from  nursery  lots,  and  cions  of  it  cannot  be 
had,  except,  perhaps,  from  some  old  orchards 
where  trees  are  still  growing.  It  was  a  hand¬ 
some  red,  very  conical  apple,  of  mediumsize, 
with  a  marked  flavor  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
was  not  generally  productive  or  profitable  to 
grow,  and  though  some  old  people  still  praise 
it,  and  profess  to  long  for  it,  we  think  the  de¬ 
sire  must  be  more  imaginary  than  real,  since 
the  planting  of  it  has  long  since  ceased.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  took  to  spotting  at  last. 


Miscellaneous. 

D.  McL.,  McLemoresville,  Tenn. — I  have  a 
brick  building  12  feet  high, the  walls  of  which 
are  13  inches  thick,  and  in  good  condition. 
Will  it  be  safe  to  build  another  story  of  con¬ 
crete  14  feet  high  on  top  of  this  wall? 

Ans. — It  depends  very  much  on  the  load 
which  the  building  is  intended  to  carry.  If  it 
is  for  a  dwelling,  the  wall  may  be  carried  up 
14  feet  higher  without  danger,  if  the  joists  or 
floor  beams  are  built  in  the  wall  and  tied  by 
— I  irons  bolted  to  the  beams  and  built  in  the 
wall  to  avoid  spreading.  It  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  build  an  upper  story  of  concrete;  it 
would  be  better  to  use  bricks.  The  size  of  the 
building  is  an  element  to  be  considered,  and 
if  it  is  large  and  not  strengthened  by  a  cross 
wall,  it  would  be  advisable  to  get  the  advice 
of  some  builder,  who  would  examine  the  pres¬ 
ent  walls  and  satisfy  himself  as  to  their  ability 
to  sustain  the  large  load  proposed  to  be  added. 

A.  W.  ./.,  Marino,  III. — Is  it  safe  to  use 
London-purple  in  spraying  fruit  trees?  Would 
it  pay  to  buy  a  Dixon  nozzle  for  the  purpose? 

Ans. — Yes;  we  believe  it -to  be  safe  in' so  far 
as  any  effect  on  the  apple  is  concerned.  There 
is  considerable  drip  from  the  tree  and  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  any  animal  that  eats  the  grass  un¬ 
der  the  tree  after  the  application  of  poison  and 
before  a  rain  may  be  harmed.  No  doubt, 
also,  birds  that  eat  the  leaves  or  buds  will  be 
poisoned.  2.  The  Dixon  is  the  Climax  nozzle. 
It  is  as  good  as  any.  We  have  never  seen  the 
pump. 

II.  D.  H.,  Audubon,  la. — Where  do  ba¬ 
nanas  grow,  and  do  they  grow  on  trees? 

Ans. — The  banana  is  a  tropical  fruit,  now 
growing  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  It 
also  thrives  in  many  subtropical  districts  such 
as  Southern  Florida.  Yes,  the  banana  grows 
on  a  smooth  tree  some  eight  or  ten  inches 
thick,  composed  wholly  of  concentric  leaf 
stems  or  petioles.  The  plant,  however,  hardly 
deserves  the  name  of  a  tree  in  the  usual  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  word,  for  when  the  fruit  is  ripe 
it  withers  and  dries  up  if  left  to  itself.  From 
its  base  spring  up  offshoots  which  may  be 
transplanted  and  if  the  stem  is  cut  down  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  round  bul¬ 
bous  root-stock  sends  up  new  leaves  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  plant  or  tree  is  produced,  sooner  than 
from  the  transplanted  offshoots. 

E.  E.  B.  Kemberton.  R.  I. — Are  the  White 
Belgian  Oats  mere  profitable  than  the  com¬ 
mon  kind  ?  Is  any  of  the  newer  kinds  better 
than  the  Belgian  ? 

Ans. — There  is  now  no  recognized  variety 
called  “Common  Oats.”  There  is  little  choice 
between  Belgian,  Wide-Awake,  Race-Horse. 
Clydesdale,  Australian,  Welcome,  etc.  etc.  as 
we  have  shown.  Compare  catalogues  and 
order  of  the  firm  that  offers  the  greatest 
weight  to  the  bushel  and  at  the  lowest  price. 

J.  A.  Pittsfield ,  III. — Is  there  any  system  of 
short  hand  that  I  can  learn  in  a  few  lessons 
and  use  instead  of  the  long-hand  in  writing  up 
a  diary  ?  What  is  phosphate  salt  and  what  is 
its  use  ?  I  have  seen  it  advertised  at  $7  per 
ton. 

Ans  — 1.  An  excellent  system  of  short-hand  is 
supplied  by  the  Phonetic  Depot,  Tyronne, 
Pa.,  2.  Phosphate  salt  is  a  refuse  substance 
produced  at  the  salt  works  in  Michigan. 

H.  E.,  Napanee,  Can. — 1.  Can  asparagus 
be  profitably  grown  for  shipment  to  a  distant 
market?  2.  Does  the  Rural  know  anything 
of  Barr’s  Mammoth  Asparagus?  Would  it  be 
safe  to  plant  it  extensively? 

Ans. — We  think  so.  2.  No.  Our  opinion  is 
that  there  is  essentially  but  one  kind  of  aspar¬ 
agus.  All  supposed  differences  are  due  to 
soil,  climate,  manure  and  cultivation. 

.7.  E.  W.,  Pawtucket,  R.  /• — From  whom 
can  I  purchase  pink  celery  seed? 

Ans. — There  are  many  varieties  of  pink,  or 
red  celery.  London  Red,  Major  Clark’s  Pink, 
Dwarf  Red,  Incomparable  Dwarf  Crimson, 
Covent  Garden  Red  and  Manchester  Red  are 
among  the  names  offered  in  catalogues.  Most 
, of  these  differ  only  in  name,  W.  W.  Raw- 


on  &  Co.,  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Jos. 
Breck  &  Sons,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  J.  J.  H. 
Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

R.  II.  A.,  N.  Y. — It  has  been  often  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  safeguard  against  injury  from  the 
Elm  beetle,  that  holes  should  be  bored  five 
inches  apart  in  the  hard  wood  of  the  trunk 
all  around,  and  that  these  should  be  filled 
with  powdered  sulphur.  Does  the  Rural 
recommend  this  plan? 

Ans. — It  would  not,  in"  our  estimation,  do 
the  slightest  good. 

T.  McC.  Dayton,  Ohio.— Does  broom  corn 
need  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
singly  or  combined  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  needs  all. 

Correction.— Values  of  Feeding  Stuffs. 
— In  the  reply  to  J.  C.,  Montpelier,  Ohio  (page 
145)  the  value  of  carbo-hydrates  was  given  at 
nine  cents  per  pound.  This  should  have  been 
.9  cent  (or  nine-tenths  of  a  cent)  per  pound. 
A  decimal  point  is  a  little  thing,  but  it  can 
make  a  very  great  disturbance.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  farmers  should  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  system  by  which  stock  foods  are 
valued  as  a  guide  to  estimating  the  values 
for  themselves  from  the  tables  of  constituents. 


DISCUSSION. 

“MANAGING  a  POOR  60-ACRE  FARM.” 

I).  L.,  Racine,  Wis. — My  attention  was 
called  to  an  inquiry  by  A.  H.  H.  in  the  Rural 
of  March  3d.  entitled  “Managing  a  poor  60- 
acre  Farm,”  and  I  think  the  answer  was  very 
good.  One  important  thing,  however,  was 
omitted,  and  that  is  A.  H.  H.,  and  every  other 
Southern  farmer,  should  be  advised  to  stable 
their  stock,  for  otherwise  they  cannot  collect 
sufficient  manure  for  fertilizing  purposes.  I 
have  noticed  that  Southern  farmers,  as  a  rule, 
fail  to  provide  stables,  allowing  their  stock  to 
ramble  all  over  the  farm ;  thus  they  not  only 
lose  the  fertilizer,  but  they  destroy  what 
grass  roots  they  have  by  treading  them  into 
the  ground  when  soft  and  wet.  The  Northern 
farmer,  from  necessity,  keeps  his  stock  up, 
and  I  suppose  the  reason  why  the  Southern 
people  do  not  is  because  they  have  a  milder 
climate  and  are  not  obliged  to  do  it.  If  A. 
H.  H.  will  drop  his  wheat  crop  and  put  in 
corn  instead,  he  will  soon  be  better  off.  If  he 
can’t  afford  to  build  a  silo,  he  can  cut  up  his 
corn  and  stook  his  stalks  carefully  and  cut  them 
up,  and  also  all  his  hay,  with  a  feed  cutter, 
and  stable  his  cows,  and  feed  a  small  ration  of 
bran  or  shorts,  or  a  little  oil  or  cotton  seed 
meal,  or,  better,  a  little  of  each.  If  he  can 
build  a  silo,  so  much  the  better,  for  he  will 
then  have  green  food  all  winter.  He  can  sow 
a  small  patch  of  Orchard  Grass  and  Alsike 
Clover  near  his  barn;  It  will  afford  good 
soiling  feed.  He  can  then  sow  Hungarian  or 
millet  for  hay  and  corn,  cut  part  green  for 
late  soiling;  buy  good  cows.  Holstein-Frie- 
si ans  are  good  for  milk  and  cheese;  perhaps 
Jerseys  are  better  for  butter,  but  let  him 
select  the  breed  best  adapted  to  his  purpose 
and  stick  to  it,  and  then  feed  the  cows  well, 
and  he  will  then  be  well  started  on  the  road 
to  success.  Butter  at  30  cents  will  pay  a  big 
profit.  There  are  also  other  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered:  one  is  the  churning  and  care  of  the 
butter.  He  should  get  some  good  creamery 
tools;  put  up  ice,  if  he  can,  and  make  good 
butter,  for  it  will  never  pay  to  hiake  poor, 
which  he  will  be  obliged  to  trade  off;  whereas 
if  he  makes  good  butter  customers  will  seek 
him, and  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  seek  after 
them  very  long.  If  A.  H.  H.  will  continue  to 
read  the  Rural,  as  the  writer  does,  he  will  be 
able  to  get  all  necessary  information. 

RELATIVE  VALUES  OF  WHEAT  AND  BRAN  FOR 
FEED. 

S.  B.  H.,Crawfordsville,  Ind. -The article 
iu  the  Rural  of  February  11  entitled  “A  Ma¬ 
nure  Example”  was  very  suggestive.  The 
writer  should  have  carried  out  the  idea  still 
further  and  shown  us  the  amounts  of  beef  or 
pork  that  could  have  been  gained  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  wheat  for  bran. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  regard  to  the  amount  of  pork, 
beef  or  milk  that  either  the  wheat  or  the  bran 
would  produce,  no  definite  answer  can  be 
given.  That,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  a 
great  many  conditions;  but  there  are  several 
ways  of  arriving  at  the  comparative  feeding 
values.  According  to  Prof.  Stewart’s  tables, 
wheat  has  a  feeding  value  of  $1.13  and  bran 
$1.01  per  100  pounds.  These  figures  would  give 
the  34,800  pounds  of  wheat  a  feeding  value  of 
$393.48  and  the  62,000  pounds  of  bran  a  feeding 
value  of  $626.20 ;  or  a  difference  of  $232.72  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  bran.  These  values  are  based  uponDr. 
Wolff’s  estimates  of  fodder  values  on  the  basis 
of  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  the  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  four  and  one-third  cents  a 
pound  for  the  protein  and  the  fats.  These  es¬ 
timates  are  perhaps  a  little  too  high  for  the 
present  time;  but  the  proportion  is  the  same 
and  ought  to  carry  a  lesson  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  cattle  feeding.  The  present  price 
of  bran  is  much  higher  than  at  the  time  of 


the  transaction  above  referred  to, and  the  price 
of  wheat  is  somewhat  lower,  but  any  one  can 
make  the  calculation  according  to  the  prices 
at  any  time  by  using  the  proportion— the 
feeding  value  of  100  pounds  of  whole  wheat  is 
to  the  feeding  value  of  100  pounds  of  bran  as 
$1.13  is  to  $1.01. 

J.  K.,  Union,  Mo. — The  Cape  Gooseberry 
alone  is  not  worth  planting. 


Milk  Fever  and  Garget.— The  N.  Y. 
Times  says  that  as  the  season  of  calving  ap¬ 
proaches  some  careful  studyshould  be  given  to 
prevalent  and  troublesome  disorders  of  cows, 
viz.,  milk  fever  and  garget.  The  first  of  these 
attacks  cows  that  are  iu  good  condition  sud¬ 
denly  and  often  fatally  within  two  or  three 
days  after  the  calf  appears.  The  cow  is  found 
down  in  her  stall,  helpless,  and  sometimes 
frenzied  by  the  acute  congestion  of  the  brain. 
The  causes  of  the  disease  are  Immaterial:  the 
point  to  be  considered  is  how  it  can  be  preven¬ 
ted.  There  is  a  most  effective  means  for  se¬ 
curing  exemption,  which  is  to  feed  the  cow 
lightly  and  withhold  grain  food  altogether  for 
six  weeks  or  a  month  before  calving,  and  when 
this  period  approaches  to  remove  the  cow  from 
the  stable  to  a  roomy  stall,  apart,  by  herself, 
where  she  is  kept  in  quietude  until  completely 
recovered  from  the  change  in  her  condition, 
which  is  when  the  milk  has  come  to  its  normal 
character  and  is  fit  for  use  in  the  dairy.  The 
other  disorder,  garget,  is  so  closely  allied  to  the 
milk  fever  that  the  same  means  of  prevention 
are  equally  effective  for  it;  but  if  an  attack 
should  occur  from  any  unavoidable  cause,  it 
is  quickly  overcome  by  the  copious  use  of  hot 
water  fomentations,  and  the  application  of 
camphorated  soap  liniment  with  much  gentle 
rubbing.  But  excessive  grain  feeding  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided. 

Roots  Better  than  Silos.— Mr.  Collins, 
of  the  Elmira  Farmers'  Club,  as  reported  in 
the  Husbandman,  has  sought  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  value  of  silage  and  with  this  object 
visited  many  places  to  examine  silos  and  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  results  of  feeding  silage  freely.  He 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  roots  are  bet¬ 
ter  and  that  they  could  be  produced  as  cheap¬ 
ly,  considering  the  cost  with  reference  to  the 
results.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
1,000  bushels  of  beets  from  an  acre  of  ground — 
much  larger  crops  have  been  raised,  Professor 
Roberts  having  obtained  2,400  bushels.  He 
has  fed  roots  with  some  grain  and  only  five 
pounds  of  hay  as  the  daily  allowance  for  each 
cow.  As  a  matter  of  belief  he  declared  it  his 
opinion  that  dairymen  who  used  silage  suc¬ 
cessfully,  fed  more  grain  than  he  with  his 
roots.  A  month  ago  he  gave  his  cows  each  a 
bushel  of  beets  cut  in  pieces,  but  the  milk 
supply  was  getting  short  so  he  began  feeding 
more  beets  and  kept  increasing  until  the  daily 
allowance  was  two  bushels  to  a  cow.  The 
milk  yield  ran  up  twenty  .quarts  under  this 
feeding  and  held  up,  a  result  that  proved  the 
value  of  his  beets  which,  he  said,  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  at  a  cost  of  four  cents  a  bushel. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Again  we  say.  for  shaded,  damp  lawns 
plant  Poa  trivialis.  It  will  make  a  velvety 
carpet  under  an  apple  tree . 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  not 
less  than  16,700  tons  of  commercial  fertilizers 
were  sold  in  the  State'  during  the  previous 
year.  Of  these  there  were  about  eight  times 
as  much  “complete”  fertilizer  as  any  other. 
The  next  highest  was  bone,  the  next  nitrogen¬ 
ous  manures,  the  next  potash . 

One  of  the  worst  enemies  to  lawns  is  the 
common  Crab  or  Finger  Grass,  Panicum  san- 
guinale . , . . . 

The  White-Fringed  Hydrangia  (stellata 
fimbriata).  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  with 
fringed  petals ;  have  a  red  eye.  It  is  said  to 
be  hardier  than  Thomas  Hogg . 

Joan  of  Arc  is  a  new  double  ivy  geranium. 
Its  flowers  are  said  to  be  white  and  very 
double,  while  the  plant  is  a  great  bloomer., . . 

There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  colored  pic¬ 
tures  that  makes  us  feel  so  springy  as  looking 
at  the  pansy  plates  of  some  of  the  seedsmen’s 
catalogues . 

Mr.  Cheever,  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
is  in  favor  of  feeding  cattle  twice  a  day.  For 
about  20  years  he  has  given  but  two  full  meals 
per  day  winter  or  summer,  when  confined  to 
the  barn,  and  he  is  fully  satisfied  that  two 
meals  for  average  dairy  stock  are  fully  as 
acceptable  to  the  cow  and  fully  as  profitable 

to  the  owner  as  three  meals.  He  is  also  satis- 

* 

lied  that  when  cattle  are  fe  l  late  in  the  m  >ra- 


ing  as  most  are  in  the  winter  season,  two  meals 
are  better  than  three. 

In  a  very  cold  barn,  possibly,  cattle  might 
need  to  be  eating  most  of  the  time  to  get  food 
enough  to  k,eep  them  warm,  but  dairymen 
have  no  use  for  cold  barns  for  their  cows. 
Our  stables  should  be  so  warm  that  no  exces¬ 
sive  amount  of  hay  and  grain  will  be  required 
for  maintaining  animal  heat. 

Mr.  Cheever  was  surprised  to  see  how 
quickly  cows  would  adapt  themselves  to  the 
two  meal  system,  and  would  lie  and  chew  the 
cud  at  noon  when  persons  were  about  the  pre¬ 
mises.  They  not  only  learned  not  to  expect 
feeding,  but  soon  learned  not  to  care  for  it. ... 

Peter  Henderson  says  in  Garden  and 
Forest  that  more  cut  flowers  are  used  for 
decoratioh  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  jt  is  probable  that  there 
are  more  flowers  sold  in  New  York  than  in 
London  with  a  population  four  times  as  great. 
In  London  and  Paris,  however,  nearly  every 
door-yard  and  window  of  city  and  suburb 
show  the  hous ^holder’s  love  for  plants,  while 
with  us,  particularly  iu  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  (Philadelphia  and  Boston  are  better),  the 
use  of  living  plants  for  home  decoration  is  far 
less  general 

The  chrysanthemum,  he  says,  is  now  rival¬ 
ing  the  rose,  as  well  it  may,  and  no  doubt 
every  decade  will  see  the  rise  and  fall  of  some 
floral  favorite.  But  beneath  these  flitting 
fancies  is  the  substantial  and  unchanging  love 
of  flowers  that  seems  to  be  an  original  instinct 
iu  man,  and  one  that  grows  in  strength  with 
growing  refinement.  Fashion  may  now  and 
again  condemn  one  flower  or  another,  but  the 
fashion  of  neglecting  flowers  altogether  will 
never  prevail,  and  we  may  safely  look  forward 
in  the  expectation  of  an  ever  increasing  inte¬ 
rest  and  demand,  steady  improvement  in 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  to  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  developments  in  form,  color,  and 
fragrance. 

Farmer  Moore,  according  to  the  Michigan 
Farmer,  says  the  cheapest  way  to  make  a  silo 
is  to  use  the  bay,  in  a  barn,  and  make  the 
sides  tight.  He  uses  clover,  cut  up,  and  pack¬ 
ed  tight;  thinks  it  better  than  corn.  After 
the  silo  is  full,  it  should  be  weighted  heavily, 
aud  covered  tightly.  Twelve  acres  of  clover, 
put  in  a  silo,  make  more  feed  than  twelve 
acres  of  hay,  and  it  is  better  for  cows  in  milk. 
Some  papers  advised  not  to  put  on  weights, 
but  he  tried  it,  and  lost  half  his  silage 

Mr.  Moore  deems  silage  a  cheap  fodder 
because  so  much  can  be  put  into  a  given  space. 
He  has  put  42  loads  of  clover  in  a  bay  of  ordi¬ 
nary  size.  “Isn’t  it  costly  to  get  silage  out  of 
a  bay  10  feet  high?”  he  was  asked.  Mr.  Moore 
replied  that  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
cutting  doors  at  different  hights  in  the  silo. , 

If  every  highway,  says  the  Husbandman, 
were  of  stone  well  broken  and  beaten  down 
by  the  passage  of  wheels,  farms  through  which 
they  pass  would,  at  once,  be  worth  enough 
more  to  pay  for  all  cost  of  construction. 

Any  rule  that  sets  a  price  on  a  day’s  work 
without  reference  to  the  man  who  does  it,  or 
the  amount,  as  related  to  the  general  average, 
is  iu  the  iuterest  of  poor,  shiftless,  incompetent 
workers,  is  unfair  to  the  employer,  or  the 
faithful  competent  worker . , 

Bulls  are  often  vicious  because  they  are 
shut  up  aud  have  no  exercise.  The  Dairyman 
suggests  that  a  good  thing  to  do  in  such  cases 
is  to  get  a  tread  power  feed  cutter  and  make 
the  bull  cut  the  feed  for  the  rest  of  the  stock. 
The  exercise  will  tame  him  and  make  him  a 
surer  breeder  besides. 

Plant  evergreens  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves 
the  ground.  Don’t  expose  the  roots  to  sun  or 
wind  one  minute  if  you  can  help  it . 

Eighteen  years  ago,  when  a  certain  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Farm  Journal  began  house¬ 
keeping  iu  a  large  town,  he  bought  a  whisky 
barrel  which  had  just  been  emptied,  and  had 
a  farmer  friend  fill  it  with  the  best  cider  he 
could  make.  He  used  a  little  of  it  while 
fresh,  but  about  seven-eighths  of  it  remained 
in  the  barrel  until  spring.  Then  he  carried  it 
to  a  porch  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house,  put 
iu  two  or  three  sheets  of  brown  paper  and  a 
gallou  ot  good  molasses,  used  an  inverted  bot¬ 
tle  for  a  bung,  and  let  it  turn  to  vinegar  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  way.  That  barrel  has 
never  been  empty  since.  Every  fall  he  draws 
out  a  few  gallons  for  immediate  use  and  fills 
up  with  the  best  cider  he  can  make.  All  the 
neighbors  like  to  borrow  a  little  uowand  then, 
aud  all  ask  “now  in  the  world  do  you  make 
such  magnificent  vinegar?” . 

Henry  Stewart  says  that  the  reason  for 
the  very  large  consumption  of  cheese  in 
France  and  Germany  is  that  small  cheeses  can 
be  purchased  for  small  sums  in  great  variety 
aud  in  small  and  portable  shape,  each  one 
about  enough  for  a  single  meal  for  a  family. 
Many  millions  of  these  cheeses  are  sold,  ami 
of  some  kinds  alone  more  than  a  million  each 
are  disposed  of  each  year,  and  there  are  more 


than  100  different  kinds  made  in  those  two 
countries.  It  is  the  habit  there  to  eat  cheese, 
but  habit  is  formed  by  convenient  opportuni¬ 
ty,  and  if  the  opportunities  were  offered  it  is 
certain  that  our  domestic  consumption  of 
cheese  would  be  very  greatly  increased  aud  a 
very  good  price  would  be  obtained. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  strenuously  op¬ 
posed  the  use  of  the  expensive  “lawn  mix 
tures”  of  seeds,  and  has  insisted  that  either 
Blue  Grass  or  Red-top,  or  both,  are  desirable. 
The  experienced  Josiah  Hoopes  confirms  our 
view.  He  says,iu  the  Philadelphia  Press, that 
for  sowing  use  simply  Kentucky  Blue  Grass— 
the  Poa  pratensis  of  botanists— as  it  is  infin¬ 
itely  superior  to  ail  the  various  lawn  mixtures 
offered  for  sale.  Some  introduce  a  little 
white  clover,  but  as  this  springs  up  spontan¬ 
eously  in  almost  every  new  lawn,  it  seems  un¬ 
necessary  to  sow  it  . 

Small  trees  for  small  places. 

Professor  Henry,  in  the  Breeder’s  Ga¬ 
zette,  in  reply  to  the  question  whether  it  is 
profitable  to  feed  fattening  cattle  oats  at  20 
cents  per  bushel  (81  cents  per  100  pounds) 
when  corn  can  be  had  for  34  cents  (01  cents 
per  100  pouuds)  says  that  100  pounds  of  oats 
give  three-fourths  of  a  pound  more  protein 
than  the  same  amount  of  corn,  but  less  carbo¬ 
hydrates  by  more  than  17  pounds.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  higher  price  asked  for  the  oats  per  100 
pounds,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  an  expensive 
food  for  fattening  steers  compared  with  corn. 
It  would  seem  reasonable,  then,  to  use  oats  iu 
this  case  only  for  a  change  or  to  keep  the 
cattle  consuming  a  larger  amount  of  food 
daily,  but  that  they  should  not  be  relied  on 
for  making  the  greater  part  of  the  gain . . 

_  „  Digestible 

One  Hundred  Pounds.  Digestible  '  ' 

protein. 

Sugar  beets  contain 
Mangels  contain 


earbo-liydrates 
and  fat. 


Corn  silage  contains 
Corn  fodder  contains 
Corn  (grain)  contain 
Oats  (grain)  contain 


1.2  lbs. 
1.1  lbs. 
1.1  lbs. 
2  5  lbs. 
S.4  lbs. 
0.8  lbs. 


8.65  lbs. 
4.67  lbs. 
11.0  lbs. 
35.6  lbs. 
69.5  lbs. 
51.9  lbs. 


W.  W.  Rawson,  of  Boston,  reserves  quite 
as  large  a  number  of  sashes  for  beets  as  for 
lettuce.  The  beets  are  sown  for  greens.  This 
business  of  growing  beets  under  glass  is  re¬ 
munerative.  Carrots  and  radishes  are  sown 
under  glass  together.  Melons,  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  are  sown  under  glass  and  all  pay 
well  to  those  who  know  just  how  to  raise 
them . 


ABSTRACTS. 

Life:  “N.  J.  stand  for  New  Jersey  and  No 
Joke.  Those  who  have  lived  in  New  Jersey 
feel  that  there  is  something  more  than  a  coin¬ 
cidence  in  this  fact.”— — “Romauce  versus 
Reality:  Wife  (on  her  husband’s  return  from 
his  office,  with  her  arms  thrown  about  his 
neck):  ‘I  came  across  a  lot  of  your  old  love- 
letters  to-day,  dear,  in  one  of  the  trunks  up¬ 
stairs.  Ah,  John,  how  you  did  love  me?’ 
Husband:  ‘Yes,  indeed.  Is  dinner  ready? 
I’m  as  hungry  as  a  tramp.’  ’’—Harper’s  Bazar. 

- Breeder’s  Gazette:  “It  would  seem  more 

reasonable,  since  100  pounds  of  silage  are 
about  as  uutritious  as  100  pounds  of  beets, 
that  our  farmers  grow  silage  rather  than 
beets.” - J.  B.  Olcott:  “  ‘Seedsmen’s  mix¬ 

tures’  of  lawn  grass  seem  best  devised  to  ren¬ 
der  uniform  fine  texture  impossible.” - 

Husbandman:  “Have  no  fear  about  sowing 
clover  and  Timothy  seed  after  the  backbone 
of  winter  is  broken,  for  spring  will  come  soon 

enough  to  take  care  of  them.” - Farm 

Journal:  “Papa  now  plants  an  alarm  clock 
under  the  parlor  sofa  set  to  go  off  at  10 
o’clock.  Young  America  knows  what  it 

means.”- - “Who  is  this  natural  beauty 

that  advances  with  so  much  grace?  The  rose 
is  on  her  cheeks ;  her  breath  as  pure  as  morn¬ 
ing  dew;  joy  tempered  with  modesty  ani- . 
mates  her  couutenaifee.  It  is  Health,  the 

daughter  of  Exercise  and  Temperance.” - 

“Nothing  better  for  the  calves  than  linseed  or 
cotton-seed  meal  one  part,  corn  meal  one,  and 
bran  two  parts.  Give  from  oue  to  two  quarts 
twice  a  day.  Keep  the  calves  warm  and 
water  twice  a  day.  Clover  hay  or  rowen  is 

best.” - “Did  you  ever  notice  that  where 

the  bill-of-fare  lacked  fruit  there  was  the 
greatest  tendency  to  alcoholic  stimulant? 
There  is  a  natural  craving  in  every  human 
frame  for  the  juices  of  fruit.  If  it  is  not  sup¬ 
plied  iu  its  natural  form,  it  is  demanded  iu 
the  fermented  form. - Life: 

SYMPATHY. 

‘‘There  an*  tears  in  the  maiden’s  tender  eyes 

And  h<*r  heart  is  stirred  with  sweet  compassion: 

She  weeps  at  the  cruel  slaughter  of  birds, 

But  dare  not,  will  not  ‘be  out  of  fashion.’  ” 


Pi$rdlaneou,$ 


POMEROY  <£•  PEARSON,  Lockport ,  N.  F., 
,  BOTSFORD  B  Manufacture  the  Best  WAGON 
jWACqN  SPRINC  ®  SPRING  on  the  market.  Will  fit 
any  wagon,  ride  easy,  with  or 
without  load.  Dealers  can  make 

- ___ -  money  handling  I  hem,  as  farmers 

and  teamsters  cannot  afford  lo  do  without  them.  We 
will  give  a  Roberts  Dairy  Scale  worth  $7  to  every  one 
ordering.  Prices:  No.  8,  $8  (K);  No.  4,  $10  00. 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S  HIGH  GRADE 

BONE  FERTILIZERS, 

AMMQNIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE 


AI°  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Va  uation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

POTATO  PHOSPHATE 

CONTAINS  ALL  THE  PLANT  FOOD  NEC¬ 
ESSARY  FOR  A  LARGE  CROP  OF 
POTATOES. 

Special  Fertilizers  for  all  crops.  Send  for  circular 
giving  valuable  hints  for  cultivation  of  crops  bv  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  and  description  of  all  our  fertilizers. 

Principal  Office:  Cotton  Exchange  B’ding,  N.Y. 
For  Sole  by  Local  Agents. 


’’ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 

Jj  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 
Genuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
Adjustable,  Iteversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving-  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

Sent  on  trial 

lVithor  wIHum  1 1  s  1  mi  y.  Mr  I/LI  nV:  TON,  iloKu/i’  COUI^TY^NEw'jEltSEY. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 


A 


SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular,  Mention  this  paper 


BETTER 

THAN  EVER. 

PLAimCORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


ASPINWALL  MFG.C0. 

.  'THREE  RIVERS.  MICHIGAN/ 

The  Aspimvall  Potato  Planter  ivorks  with  almost  human  ingenuity.  It  is  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  ivheat  farmer.  IT  IS  A  SUCCESS. 
We  can  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in  the  future  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  conducted  as  wheat  growing  noiv  is— on  a  large  scale.  Those  who  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind."— Rural  New-Yorker,  April  2,  1887. 


JHE  NATIONAL 


STEELED 

METAL 


PLOW 


GUARANTEED  to  be  made  of  first-clam*  material,  nicely  fin- 
_  Jshed,  and  warranted  to  giveJPERFEUT  SATISFACTION. 

They  are  made  of 

PATENT 

STEELED  METAL? 

Which  in  FAR  SUPERIOR  to 


chilled  iron.  A  large  number  now  in^ 
use,  and  giving  Entire  Satisfaction. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR, 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COMPANY, 


Box  ?  5 


CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 


Awarded 
FIRST  and 
SECOND 
PREMIUMS 
,t  the  Plow¬ 
ing  Match  of  the  IIAMPDEN 
CO.  FAIR  in  September  last, 
over  such  competitors  as  the  Oli 
vek  Chillk.d  and  the  Cassada y  Snr.KEY 
Plows.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


BUCKEYE 


COMBINED 

RIDING 

-WALKING 


This  CULTIVATOR 

Shovels, 

rotary  or  drag  shields,  levers 
and  adjustable  axles. 

Is  easily  adapted  to  be  used  either  as  a 

Riding  or  Walking  Cultivator, 

and  is  conveniently  operated  either  way. 
1 1  aving  adjustable  axles,  it  is  so  arranged 
that  the  width  between  the  wheels  can 
atiged  to  suit  the  dif- 
idth  of  corn  rows.  The 
are  easily  raised  out 
ground  by  the  lever 
when  turning  around 
at  end  of  row,  or  upon 
leaving  the  field. 
Also  furnished  with 

Metal  Wheels  and 
Pivoted  Parallel 
Beams. 

Ssa  Als0  manufact- 

jf  urers  of  the 

Buckeye  Drill, 
Buckeye  Seeder. 
Buckeye  Cider 
Mills  &  Hay  Rakes, 
&  Lubin  Pulverizer 
Clod  Crusher. 

d  for  Circular  to  either 
lie  above  firms  or  to 


_JP.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS! 

“BIG  INJUN”  3-WHEEL  SULKY  PLOW! 

Practical,  Simple,  Light,  Strong. 

The  only  3-Wheel  Sulky  Plow  made 
that  turns  a  square  corner  while  plow  is 
in  the  ground.  Lifts  out  of  the  ground 
without  disturbing  the  furrow.  Also, 
full  line  of  CHILLED  STEEL  AND  COMBINA¬ 
TION  WALKING  PLOWS.  Circulars  and 
prices  on  application. 

GALE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

ALBION,  MICHIGAN. 
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connected  with  the  school  system ;  but  I  night  and  continued  without  interruption 
until  a  higher  appreciation  of  their  value  until  Tuesday  morning.  It  then  partly 
and  importance  is  spread  among  the  peo-  cleared  up,  but  began  again  early  in  the 


Conducted  by 

CLBKRT  8.  C4.RMAN. 


■  Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  24,  1888. 

Ensilage,  Road-Making,  Insecticides, 
Hoses,  Country  vs.  City  Life,  The  Bright 
Side  of  Farming.  These  are  among  the 
Specials  in  preparation. 


pie,  no  great  improvement  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected. 

Denmark  has  just  issued  an  edict  for¬ 
bidding  importations  of  American  ba¬ 
con  and  sundry  other  pork  products, 
and,  naturally  enough,  no  small  indigna¬ 
tion  is  aroused  in  the  hog-producing 
regions  of  the  West.  What  adds  to  the 
feeling  is  that  insult  is  added  to  tne 
injury  done  to  the  American  hog.  Not 
only  is  his  admission  to  the  little  king¬ 
dom  embargoed,  but  it  is  sought  to  just 
ify  the  embargo  on  the  ground  that  the 
noble  animal  is  exceptionally  liable  to 
trichinse ;  whereas  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  over  and  over  again  that  European 


afternoon.  It  was  from  the  start  a  full 
Northwestern  snow  blizzard.  The  wind 
was  pitiless  and  the  snow  blinding,  while 
the  temperature  ranged  from  nearly  zero 
to  12  degrees  above.  The  house  at  times 
shook  as  if  in  danger  of  being  carried 
from  its  foundation ;  while  several  ever- 


through  the  other,  bears  the  rate  of  post¬ 
age  prevailing  in  the  country  of  its  ori¬ 
gin.  In  the  United  States  the  rate  on 
plants,  seeds  and  catalogues  is  16  cents 
per  pound,  and  packages  must  not  weigh 
over  four  pounds.  In  Canada  the  rate  is 
four  cents  per  pound  and  five-pound  pack¬ 
ages  can  be  sent.  Thus  a  five- pound 
package  from  Canada  goes  through  the 
United  States  for  20  cents,  while  a  four- 


We  have  given  you  cartoons  showing  h  and  especially  those  of  Germany, 

a  cflo  nf  "farm  llfp  MflTlV  rlfl.VP.  I  !■  n  i  .  j  i •  _  r a  „  J  «hn 


the  dark  side  of  farm  life.  Many  have 
written  us  that  the  thing  was  presented 
in  a  light  too  gloomy,  too  severe.  In  a 
few  weeks  we  will  give  you  a  Bright  Side 
cartoon — a  pleasanter,  far  pleasanter  thing 
to  do.  The  bright  side  of  farm  life  is 
brighter,  in  our  view,  than  that  of  any 
other  occupation  whatever. 


are  fully  as  badly  infected,  to  say  the 
least,  and  have  caused  many  more  deaths 
than  can  be  attributed  to  the  American 
beast.  Ever  since  Bismarck  sarcastically 
referred  to  American  pork  as  “the  poor 
man’s  trichinse,”  the  European  reputat’on 
of  our  “provision”  exports  has  steadily 
suffered.  In  view  of  the  insignificant 
size  of  King  Christian’s  dominions,  the 


Now,  parents,  as  the  time  for  grafting  effects  of  the  new  prohibition  must  be  carried. to  the  ground  and  held  there  by 
is  close  at  hand,  take  your  youngsters  and  comparatively  small  on  our  trade,  so  that  1  the  weight  of  snow  above  them,  while 


green  trees  were  destroyed  as  well  by  the  I  pound  package  sent  direct  costs  64  cents, 
weight  of  the  snow  as  by  the  gale.  All  ””  ~ 

communication  even  with  neighbors  was 
cut  off  by  the  drifts  of  snow  which  ranged 
from  four  to  10  feet  in  hight,  so  that  the 
inmates  of  the  house  were  confined  there 
from  early  Monday  morning  until  Wed¬ 
nesday,  when  clearing  weather  enabled 
them  to  begin  the  work  of  communicating 
with  the  outer  world.  There  is  no  living 
resident  of  that  part  of  the  country  that 
remembers  a  storm  of  such  severity  or 
anything  approaching  it.  It  may  be 
worth  noting  that  all  of  the  evergreen 
trees  were  carried  over  and  held  towards 
the  Southeast,  from  five  to  fifteen  degrees, 
depending  upon  their  exposure  to  the 
storm,  by  the  weight  of  snow  and  ice 
which  accumulated  heavily  only  on  the 
leeward  side.  The  lower  branches  were 


your  wife,  too,  if  need  be,  and  show  them 
how  to  graft  an  apple,  pear,  plum,  rose 
or  lilac.  Do  it.  We  assume  that  you 
want  the  children  to  love  the  farm.  Then 
help  them  in  those  things  which  will  in¬ 
terest  and  instruct  them.  Grafting,  and, 
later,  budding,  are  among  those  things. 

The  storm  delayed  the  mailing  of  last 
week’s  Rural.  Not  an  ounce  of  mail 
matter  got  out  of  the  city  for  four  days. 
We  were  all  ready,  but  Uncle  Sam  found 
the  blizzard  too  much  for  him.  We  can’t 
control  the  weather.  When,  once  in 
half  a  century  or  so,  we  get  a  blast  straight 
from  the  North  Pole,  we  can  only  do  our 


in  the  event  of  any  retaliatory  legislation, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  little  Denmark  will 
not  be  selected  as  our  principal  antago¬ 
nist. 

Birds  kill  insects  and  so  they  are  the 
farmer’s  friends.  Cats  kill  rats  and  mice, 
and  so  they,  too,  are  the  farmer’s  friends 
But  they  are  especially  fond  of  birds. 
There  are  multitudes  of  cats  that  are 
worthless  as  rat  catchers ;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  a  cat  that  would  not  lie  in  wait 
for  a  bird  or  catch  one  if  it  had  the 
chance !  Probably  cats  about  farm  homes 
kill  more  birds  than  any  other  live  agency. 
They  not  only  catch  the  old  birds  when 
the  chance  occurs,  which  is  very  often, 
but  they  destroy  the  young  in  their  nests. 

Y"\  i  •  J ?  11  A  XL  ^  u  a  m  a  i  *•  /-I  t  V-*  1  /I  n 


many  of  the  higher  branches,  having  no 
such  resting  place,  were  torn  from  the 
trunk.  Of  all  the  evergreen  trees  the 
Scotch  and  Austrian  Pines  suffered  most. 


FRACTIONAL  SILVER  CERTIFICATES 


best  and  keep  as  good-natured  as  possible. 

We  hope  our  readers  can  feel  in  the  same  _  . 

way.  Philosophy  is  a  very  useful  thing  But,  it  will  be  said,  there  are  birds  which 
at  such  a  time.  It  is  worth  cultivating.  |  are  enemies  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  cats 

— the  English  sparrow  for  example.  Now 
how  should  we  set  to  work  to  fix  this  to 
man’s  entire  satisfaction?  He  of  course 
is  the  one  great  creature  to  be  pleased. 
He  has  the  right  to  cut  and  slash  what¬ 
ever  seems  to  stand  in  his  way.  The 
answer  is  ju9t  as  easy  as  it  can  be :  Let 
the  Hatch  experiment  people  make  it 
their  early  business  to  begin  breeding  a 
race  of  cats  that  shall  ultimately  confine 
their  carnivorous  propensities  to  killing 
rats  and  mice,  and  that  shall  care  no  more 
for  a  bird  than  for  a  potato  beetle.  Let 
them  also  start  the  work  of  breeding  a 
of  sparrows,  etc.  that  will  devour 


A  friend  who  sends  a  very  sensible 
and  timely  question  for  the  Farmers’ 
Club,  apologizes  for  doing  so,  and  says 
'  he  is  sorry  to  give  us  trouble.  There  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  so.  Some  of 
the  best  articles  in  the  Rural  are  brought 
out  by  questions  asked  in  this  way.  Our 
readers  are  generally  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  farmers  who  ask  questions 
immediately  concerning  their  business. 
Whenever  we  feel  that  we  can  speak 
authoritatively  upon  the  questions  pro¬ 
pounded,  we  do  so.  Whenever  we  are  in 
doubt,  we  refer  them  to  the  very  highest 
authorities  we  can  secure.  In  this  way  we 
get  the  benefit  of  keen  and  practical  ques¬ 
tions,  which  may  well  set  others  to  think¬ 
ing,  and  answers  from  those  who  are 
capable  of  putting  the  experiences  of 
years  into  a  few  words. 

- ♦  ,  ■■■■— 

It  is  apparent  that  many  farmers  are 
preparing  to  go  into  the  business  of  evap¬ 
orating  sweet  corn  this  season.  Many 
very  plausible  statements  as  to  the  great 
profits  of  this  industry  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  of  late,  chiefly  by  those  who  have 
seed  or  evaporators  to  sell.  Last  year  the 
Rural  investigated  this  matter  carefully. 
We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  not  enough 
of  a  demand  for  the  evaporated  corn  to 
warrant  much,  if  any,  increase  in  the 
supply.  In  any  event  it  will  not  pay  far¬ 
mers  to  go  into  the  business  unless  they 
have  every '  convenience  for  handling  the 
product  and  can  make  it  their  chief  em¬ 
ployment  during  the  season.  The  far¬ 
mer  with  the  variety  of  crops  usually 
found  on  the  farm  has  all  he  can  do  at  the 
season  when  the  corn  must  be  evaporated, 
without  studying  evaporators. 


race 


only  such  insects  and  vermin  as  are  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  the  farmer  and  to  all  men 
and  women  in  general.  We  regard  this 
as  both  a  highly  original  and  a  highly 
valuable  suggestion  and  we  trust  the 
Hatch  people  will  at  an  early  day  com¬ 
mence  the  work  of  its  incubation. 


The  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  at  Washington  reported 
the  following  bill : 

‘  ‘Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized 
and  directed  to  issue  silver  certificates  of  the 
denominations  of  25,  15  and  10  cents,  in  such 
form  and  design  as  he  may  determine,  such 
certificates  to  be  received,  redeemed,  paid, 
and  re-issued  in  the  same  manner  as  silver 
certificates  of  larger  denominations,  and  to 
be  exchangeable  for  silver  certificates  of  other 
denominations.  And  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
such  regulations  as  may  seem  to  him  proper 
for  distributing  and  redeeming  the  denomi¬ 
nations  or  silver  certificates  herein  author¬ 
ized.” 

There  is  a  very  general  demand  for  a 
paper  currency  of  less  denomination  than 
one  dollar.  The  issue  of  the  proposed 
certificates  would  be  of  great  service  to 
those  who  send  small  sums  of  money 
through  the  mails.  At  present  they  are 
forced  to  buy  a  postal  note  or  send  stamps. 
Seedsmen,  publishers  and  other  retail  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  overrun  with  stamps  which 
are  not  easily  negotiable,  and  are  easily 
lost  and  unhandy  to  keep.  We  hope  the 
above  bill  will  pass.  All  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  passage  can  help  the  cause  by 
writing  a  letter  of  appoval  to  their  Con¬ 
gressmen.  Do  it  at  once. 

THE  COTTAGE. 


Thus  Canadian  seedsmen  have  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  supplying  American  customers, 
which  American  seedsmen  living  near  the 
frontier  partly  overcome  by  a  little  inge¬ 
nuity.  They  ship  their  seeds  by  express 
to  Canada,  mail  them  there  to  their  Amer¬ 
ican  customers,  and  thus  get  the  benefit 
of  cheaper  rates.  James  Vick,  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  has  just  made  a  large  ship¬ 
ment  of  this  kind,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the 
postal  authorities  at  Washington,  stating 
what  he  was  doing,  and  showing  that  in 
his  case  Canada  gets  all  the  pay,  and  the 
United  States  does  all  the  work.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  an  arrangement  should  be  made 
whereby  the  packages  could  be  mailed  at 
Buffalo  or  some  other  point  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  Canadian  postage  stamps  being  put 
on  the  packages,  so  that  the  Canadian 
Government  would  not  lose  by  the  change, 
while  the  United  States  Government 
would  receive  the  same  compensation  as 
at  present — just  nothing.  This  is  a  strong 
way  of  putting  a  bad  case,  which 
should  be  promptly  amended.  No  re¬ 
lief  is  to  be  expected  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  absence  of  further  legisla¬ 
tion.  A  despatch  from  Washington  tells 
us  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
just  ordered  that  all  packages  of  plants, 
seeds  and  books  coming  from  Canada 
through  the  mails  must  be  turned  over  to 
the  customs  authorities,  who  will  charge 
on  them  the  regular  import  duties  to 
which  the  various  articles  are  liable.  This 
step  will  doubtless  put  an  end  to  the 
shipment  of  most  of  such  goods  to  the 
Dominion  to  be  distributed  by  mail  from 
there  to  customers  in  the  United  States; 
but  there  will  still  remain  certain  articles 
which  are  not  liable  to  duty,  and  which 
will  therefore  still  be  distributed  in  this 
way.  On  all  Canadian  and  American 
goods  of  this  kind  sent  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Dominion  Canada  will 
still  continue  to  receive  all  the  pay. 

BREVITIES. 


4  4  ITT hy  do  you  recommend  the  Cottage 
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It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  storm 
that  ever  visited  New7  York  and  plagued 
the  animals  which  he  loved  and  protected 
that  the  kindly  soul  of  Henry  Bergh 
passed  away  last  Monday  morning  from 
his  home  in  Fifth  Avenue,  this  city.  He 
was  boin  here  in  1823,  and  was  the  son 
of  Christian  Bergh,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  prominent  shipbuilders  of  his  I  the  quality  is  better — a  little  better 
time.  Young  Bergh  studied  law  at  Col-  J  rr”  ‘  1 

umbia  College,  and  then  made  an  exten¬ 


sive  trip  in  Europe,  where  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary  to  our  Legation  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  in  1861.  After  his  return  to  this 
country  he  started,  in  1864,  a  society  to 
restrain  brutality  to  dumb  animals,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was 
formed,  and  in  1868  the  authority  of  ar¬ 
rest  and  prosecution  was  given  it  by  the 
Legislature.  It  has  done  a  vast  deal  of 
good  in  restraining  brutality  towards 
dumb  animals  here,  and  has  been  the 
model  ftr  similar  institutions  in  37  other 
States  and  in  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  its  constitution  and  general  plan  of 
,  ,  ,  ,,  ,  work  being  always  closely  followed.  En- 

State,  as  a  rule,  makes  full  returns  on  thusiasts,  however  good  their  cause,  are 
these  points,  the  omissions  ranging  from  always  inclined  to  carry  things  to  ex- 

10  to  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  last  tremes,  and  Henry  Bergh  was  no  excep- 

national  census.  The  difficulty  lies  in  1  -  -  - 

the  fact  that  the  enumeration  is  made  by 
assessors  for  taxing  purposes,  and  hence 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  concealment  and 
evasion  by  those  who  make  the  returns. 

The  Boards  of  Agriculture  of  the  various 


Statistician  Dodge,  of  theDepartment 
of  Agriculture,  complains  of  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  existing  methods  of  col¬ 
lecting  statistics  of  the  number  and  value 
of  farm  animals,  the  amount  of  crops  or 
anything  else  under  State  agency.  No 
rule,  makes  full  returns  on 


tion  to  this  rule,  consequently  he  fre¬ 
quently  incurred  much  hatred  and  abuse ; 
but  he  always  adhered  persistently  to  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  thought  most 
conducive  to  the  success  of  the  benevo- 
,  _  ,  A  ~  ■  lent  object  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and 

States  rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  fig-  when  fie  passed  away  he  took  with  him 

ures  thus  presented;  but,  with  the  ex-  re„ret  an(j  esteem  of  all. 

ception  of  a  reasonable  approximation  in  1  ° 

a  very  few  States,  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  can  place  no  reliance  on  asses¬ 
sors’  returns.  He  suggests  that  the  duty 
of  gathering  these  statistics  should  be 


The  storm  chronicled  by  the  daily 
papers  last  week  began  in  the  country 
about  the  Rural  Grounds  during  Sunday 


Grape  when  the  Concord,  which 
bears  a  larger  bunch,  and  is  as 
good  in  quality,  thrives  a's  well?”  So  we 
are  questioned  by  a  correspondent.  We 
answer,  “For  several  reasons.”  The  Cot¬ 
tage  is  a  hardier  vine  than  the  Concord ; 
the  leaves  are  larger,  thicker  and  nearly, 
if  not  wholly,  mildew-proof.  The  berries 
never  mildew  or  rot  at  the  Rural  Grounds ; 

than 

that  of  Concord.  The  berries  have  no 
more  pulp,  while  the  flesh  between  the 
pulp  and  the  skin,  which  has  been  called 
“fat”  with  some  appropriateness,  is  thick¬ 
er,  giving  the  berry  a  nicer  flavor,  and  a 
more  meaty  texture.  Again,  the  berries 
hold  to  the  stem  better  than  Concords, 
and  they  are  fully  ripe  before  Concords 
are  well  colored — a  difference  of  at  least 
10  days  in  maturity.  Finally  the  Cot¬ 
tage,  while  it  bears  a  fair  crop  every  year, 
never  weakens  itself  by  an  overburden  of 
fruit.  These  are  our  reasons  for  having 
advised  that  the  Cottage  be  represented 
in  every  collection.  It  is  one  of  those 
really  good  things  which  owes  its  grow¬ 
ing  popularity  to  real  worth,  as,  beyond 
the  Rural’s  persistent  advocacy  during 
the  past  eight  years,  it  has  had  no  one  to 
blow  its  trumpet.  But  the  Cottage  and  the 
Victoria,  which  also  owes  its  fast-growing 
appreciation  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  are  bound 
to  grow  in  favor  from  year  to  year,  and 
to  take  the  place  of  later  and  more  lauded 
kinds  that  are  really  inferior  to  them. 

The  Concord  excels  the  Cottage  in  two 
respects,  viz. :  it  bears  a  larger  bunch 
and,  in  its  best  seasons,  is  far  more  pro¬ 
ductive. 

i  '  -♦♦♦ 

CANADA  GETS  ALL  THE  PAY. 


Under  the  new  postal  treaty  with  Can- 
J  ada,  postal  matter  going  from  one  country 


Uncle  Mark  talks  about  the  storm,  page 
208. 

Look  out  for  the  Rose  Special,  all  ye  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  perfect  flower. 

The  Cinnamon  Vine  and  the  Australian 
Millet  advertisements  still  appear  in  various 
papers. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  had  any  experience 
with  Quack,  Twitch  or  Rye  Grass  as  a  lawn 
grass?  We  mean  Triticum  or  Agropyrum 
repens. 

“You  tickle  me  and  I’ll  tickle  you”  is  an 
understanding  that  the  Rural  abhors.  It 
is  well  to  tickle  one  another  when  the  object 
is  a  laudable  one.  Too  often  the  agreement 
is  conceived  in  greed,  meanness  or  fraud. 

Now  is  the  time  to  see  that  surface  drains 
and  water-courses  are  as  clear  as  possible. 
When  this  snow  begins  to  melt  it  will  go  with 
a  rush,  and  unless  care  is  taken  to  dispose  of 
the  surplus  water  great  damage  will  be 
wrought.  A  little  work  now  at  clearing  up 
drains  and  gutters  will  save  great  damage 
later. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  are  now  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  Mikado  and  Turner’s  Hy¬ 
brid  tomatoes  are  the  same.  Better  late  than 
never.  Why  don’t  the  seedsmen,  all  of  them, 
tell  their  patrons  the  fact.  Probably  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  buy  both  kinds,  raise  both 
kinds — to  find  that  they  are  the  same.  Is  this 
right,  seedsmen? 

Suppose  the  straw  of  your  wheat,  rye  and 
oats  is  weak  so  that  the  plants  lodged  year 
after  year,  what  would  you  do?  That  is  a 
trouble  we  are  experiencing  at  the  Rural 
Farm.  We  do  not  know  of  a  remedy,  but 
propose  to  sow  ashes  rather  liberally,  not  for 
the  potash,  not  for  the  phosphoric  acid,  but 
for  the  lime  they  contain.  Will  the  ashes  in¬ 
crease  the  strength  of  the  straw?  We  do  not 
know.  We  fancy — it  is  a  mere  fancy — that 
lime  on  our  soil,  which  needs  lime,  will 
strengthen  the  straw  and  we  prefer  the  lime 
of  unleached  ashes  or  leached  ashes  to  that  of 
shell  or  rock  lime.  This  is  a  problem  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  experiment 
stations:  What  substance  applied  to  the  soil 
will  strengthen  the  straw  of  cereal  crops? 

Major  Henry  A.  Alvord  has  just  been 
elected  Director  of  the  Maryland  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Experiment  Station  attached  to  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Baltimore,  at  a  salary 
of  $3,000  a  year.  He  has  also  been  chosen 
President  of  the  college  pro  tem.,  without 
extra  compensation.  His  election  to  both 
offices  was  unanimous.  In  case  of  the  Major’s 
acceptance  his  term  of  office  will  begin  on 
March  20  of  this  year.  The  State  appropria¬ 
tion  to  the  college  has  been  limited  to  $5 
annually  for  several  years ;  and  the  Major’s 
acceptance  of  the  offices  to  which  he  has  been 
elected  will  depend  on  an  appropriation  of  at 
least  $0,000  for  the  current  year.  Governor 
Jackson  favors  such  an  appropriation.  It 
would  be  hard  for  the  State  to  make  a  better 
selection  for  either  of  the  offices  for  which 
Major  Alvord  has  been  chosen. 
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11  Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law.'1'1 


M.  F.,  Ithaca ,  N.  Y.—  An  incorporated 
cemetery  association  owns  and  has  laid  out 
into  lots  for  burial  purposes  about  five  acres 
of  land,  adjacent  to  A’s  farm.  The  association 
avows  its  intention  of  extending  itself  over  12 
or  15  acres  of  the  choicer  part  of  A’s  farm.  A 
holds  a  life  interest  in  the  farm  and  his  child¬ 
ren  desire  that  the  farm  should  remain  as  it 
is,  intact.  1.  Has  the  cemetery  a  legal  right 
to  appropriate  this  land  at  all?  2.  If  it  has, 
can  it  do  so  while  any  part  of  what  it  already 
owns  is  unoccupied — i.  e.  remains  unsold  for 
burial  purposes?  3.  Can  A  and  his  children 
place  a  barrier  to  this  extension  by  planting 
an  orchard  or  a  vineyard?  4.  What  con¬ 
stitutes  a  legal  orchard  or  vineyard  for  this 
purpose — one  row  of  trees  or  vines,  or  two 
rows,  or  more?  What  age  or  size  must  be 
attained  by  trees  or  vines?  5.  Are  any  other 
means  of  prevention  open  to  A? 

Ans. — 1.  It  depends  upon  the  charter  of  the 
cemetery  association  If  the  State  has  given 
it  the  right  to  condemn  and  take  land  for  pub¬ 
lic  use  it  can  take  what  it  requires  in  the  man¬ 
ner  provided  by  law,  paying  the  value  of  the 
land  as  determined  by  a  jury  called  for  the 
purpose.  In  estimating  the  value  of  the  land 
the  damage  to  the  rest  of  the  property  must 
be  considered.  2.  It  is  a  question  for  the 
association  to  decide.  3  and  5.  No  planting 
would  evade  the  right  of  the  association  to 
take  the  land  if  the  legislature  has  granted  it. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  association 
has  a  right  to  condemn  private  property,  but 
this  is  to  be  ascertained  by  examination  of 
the  charter  of  incorporation.  A  cemetery 
association  is  not  a  public  corporation,  but 
ODly  quasi-public, that  is,  a  private  corporation 
existing  for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

G.  C.,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.—  My  grandfather 
on  my  mother’s  side  died  and  willed  his  prop¬ 
erty  (which  amounted  to  about  $350)  to  his  in¬ 
valid  daughter  and  her  stepmother.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  A,  my  uncle,  executor.  The  will  was 
not  proved,  but  the  stepmother  gave  her  share 
of  the  property  to  the  invalid  daughter.  A, 
my  uncle,  said  to  my  father:  “I  will  take  the 
property  and  she  may  come  and  live  with  me, 
or  you  may  take  it  and  let  her  live  with  you 
as  she  may  choose.”  Father  consented,  but 
gave  no  bonds  or  writings  of  any  kind,  nor 
did  he  make  any  agreement  to  support  her  for 
any  certain  time;  but  merely  consented  to 
take  the  property  and  let  her  come  to  live 
with  him.  She  has  lived  with  father  23  years. 
My  uncle  is  dead ;  she  is  very  old  and  a  great 
trouble.  Father  is  very  feeble  and  unable  to 
do  anything,  and  her  relatives  now  claim 
that  his  property  is  holden  for  her  support. 
Can  they  hold  him  or  his  property  (consisting 
of  a  farm  and  personal  property)  for  her  sup¬ 
port  the  remainder  of  her  life? 

Ans. — Unless  there  is  a  written  agreement 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  with  the 
expense,  there  is  no  liability.  Twenty-three 
years’  support  is  a  satisfactory  return  for  the 
amount  of  the  property,  and  the  old  lady’s 
relatives  have  no  claim  on  your  father,  but 
are  bound  in  law  to  contribute  to  her  support. 

A.  M,  L.,  Fuller's  Station,  N.  Y. — Can  the 
property  of  a  deceased  man,  leaving  a  wife 
and  minor  children,  without  having  made  a 
will,  be  divided  before  all  of  the  children  be¬ 
come  of  age?  Can  the  widow  advance  pay¬ 
ment  to  one  or  more  of  the  children  in  case 
of  marriage,  and  if  so,  would  such  advance 
bear  interest? 

Ans. — The  widow  must  take  out  letters  of 
administration,  and  when  appointed  by  the 
Court  she  is  trustee  of  the  whole  estate  for  her 
own  and  her  children’s  benefit.  No  division 
can  be  made  until  the  youngest  child  is  of  age. 
She  cannot  make  any  payment  except  under 
order  of  the  Court,  to  which  an  administra¬ 
tor  must  apply  for  leave  to  make  advances  to 
the  heirs.  Any  advances  she  may  make  with¬ 
out  this  authority  are  chargeable  to  her  own 
share  of  the  estate. 

L.  G.  S.,  Menta,  N.  Y.— An  old  zigzag  rail 
fence  divides  fields  belonging  to  A  and  B.  A 
gets  this  property  surveyed  and  finds  B’s  part 
of  the  fence  six  feet  on  his  (A’s)  property.  B 
has  been  notified  of  the  fact  several  times, 
but  pays  no  attention  to  the  matter.  Has  A 
any  remedy? 

Ans.— In  building  the  fence  B  had  a  right 
to  place  half  of  it  on  A’s  property,  if  the  fence 
was  a  lawful  one ;  a  space  of  six  feet,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  rather  a  large  allowance  for  half 
of  the  room  needed  for  one  of  those  old-time 
wood  and  land-wasting  Virginia  fences.  A’s 
best  plan  is  to  subject  the  whole  question  to 
the  fence-viewers  of  his  district.  If  they  de¬ 
cide  that  the  fence  is  not  a  proper  one,  or  that 
it  encroaches  unduly  on  B’s  land,  they  will 
order  its  removal. 


F.  F.  Virgina ,  sends  a  long  statement  of  a 
case,  and  asks  for  information  with  regard  to 
it.  It  is  a  very  risky  thing  to  answer  some 
questions  in  law,  if  one  doesn’t  know  all  the 
particulars — and  often  if  he  does.  This  is  a 
case  for  an  attorney  who  can  examine  the 
papers  and  the  decree  of  the  court.  No  satis¬ 
factory  reply  can  be  given  without  knowing 
the  whole  of  the  case. 


To  Several  Inquirers.— The'  Farming 
•  World,  of  Cincinnati,  and  its  four-per-cent 
loan  system  have  been  frequently  denounced 
as  humbugs  in  this  department.  Lately  it  has 
taken  to  advertising  pretty  freely  once  more, 
after  an  interval  of  silence,  and  inquiries  and 
complaints  with  regard  to  it  are  again  sent  in. 
Of  course,  no  sensible  person  will  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  concern . The  Page 

Cure  for  deafness  has  done  some  good  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases,  but  the  claims  put  forth  in  its  be¬ 
half  are  greatly  exaggerated.  It  wouldn’t 
pay  anyone  to  invest  in  its  “cure”  without 
investigation.  The  party  quotes  the  Rural 
as  indorsing  its  preparations;  but  in  doing  so 
it  misrepresents  what  was  really  said  by  quot¬ 
ing  a  single  clause  out  of  a  quarter-column 
article.  Among  other  things  we  said  “The 
Page  Cure  is  not  a  humbug,  for  it  really  does 
good  in  some  cases ;  but  the  claims  put  forth 
in  its  behalf  are  greatly  exaggerated.”  In  its 

circular  it  quotes  the  first  clause  only  . 

The  Standard  Watch  Company  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  stands  well  in  the  reports  of  the 
mercantile  agencies — capital  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000  . .  . .  We  do  not  believe  in  the  honesty 
of  any  agent  in  this  or  any  other  city  who 
pretends  to  be  able  to  find  large  estates  in  the 
“Old  Country”  for  any  client  here  who  is 
foolish  enough  to  advance  money  on  any  pre¬ 
text  whatever.  All  these  fellows  are  unmis¬ 
takable  sharpers,  who  thrive  on  the  greed  and 
and  gullibility  of  the  public.  There  are  no 
such  estates  nor  are  there  any  large  unclaimed 
sums  in  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery  awaiting  unknown  heirs. 
This  has  been  officially  declared  over  and  over 
again  by  our  Ministers  in  England,  Belgium 
and  Germany,  and  by  the  authorities  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  All  money  invested  in 
such  “cloudland  property”  will  be  lost  with 

absolute  certainty . G.  E.  Lemon,  claim 

agent,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  reported  to  be  or 

dinarily  reliable . No  such  person  as  J.M. 

Currie,  Cedar  St.,  Hew  York,  is  to  be  found 
at  the  address  given  by  several  inquirers.  In 
such  cases  no  one  should  deal  with  the  person 
as,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  is  a  trickster 
whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  out  of  the  way . . . 

. .  Again  we  repeat  that  nobody  should  invest 
a  dollar  in  real  estate  of  any  kind  in  Florida, 
or  indeed  anywhere  else,  without  investigat¬ 
ing  its  merits  on  the  spot.  We  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inquires  with  regard  to  “The  People’s 
Homestead  Company,”  and  other  colonizing 
schemes,  and  this  must  be  our  answer  to  all. 

Concerns  Censured.— Under  this  caption 
the  Eye-Opener  will,  from  time  to  time,  give 
the  names  of  various  concerns  he  has  seen 
spoken  against  in  other  papers;  but  which 
have  not  been  investigated-  from  the  Rural 
Office.  The  New  York  World  after  investi¬ 
gation  says  “the  Artistic  Needle  Work  Com¬ 
pany”  of  this  city  is  a  “crooked  concern”— a 
“bare-faced  fraud.”  It  will  not  do  business 
with  people  who  call  at  its  place  on  Eighth 
Street.  It  is  one  of  those  work-at-home  swin¬ 
dles  which  have  been  frequently  denounced 
by  the  Eye-Opener.  This  one  was  exposed 
here  over  four  months  ago.  A  Michigan 
sharper  is  swindling  farmers  in  Northern  Ohio 
with  Sweedish  Seed  Oats,  and  also  with  mar¬ 
velous  barley  and  wheat,  after  the  style  of  the 
Bohemian  Oats  fraud _ The  Champion  Man¬ 

ufacturing  Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  is  de¬ 
nounced  by  a  writer  in  the  Michigan  Farmer 
for  selling  a  worthless  sawing  machine.  We 
have  also  seen  this  affair  denounced  in  other 
papers. .. 

tDjcroum’si  XDxrirk. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


Really,  there  is  a  wide  latitude  allowed  in 
color,  but  spring  is  to  be  gorgeous  in  many 
reds.  Terra-cotta,  ox-blood,  mahogany,  and 
old  red  are  to  be  much  worn,  and  also  some 
terribly  trying  scarlets.  Women  of  quieter 
taste  can  select  soft  grays,  olives,  and  browns; 
there  are  some  lovely  dove-like  tints,  and 
there  is  some  revival  of  cadet  and  electric 
blues  But  the  reds  threaten  to  be  as  plenti¬ 
ful  as  the  heliotropes  last  spring.  However, 
sensible  women  whose  gowns  must  see  long 
service  will  choose  the  quieter  tints. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  loveliest  new  goods  for  spring 
wear  are  camel’s-hair  woven  with  stripes  in 
silk  brocades.  They  are  combined  with  plain 
goods,  and  come  in  all  colors.  A  charming 
one  was  a  very  soft  old  red,  with  stripes  in  an 
arabesque  pattern. 

For  summer  wear  China  and  India  silk  will 
be  very  popular  and  handsome;  it  is  both 
plain  and  figured,  very  smooth  in  texture,  and 
very  light  for  warm  days. 

Cotton  dress  fabrics  seem  to  grow  hand¬ 
somer  every  year.  The  French  and  domestic 
sateens  follow  closely  the  designs  of  the  fig¬ 
ured  silks. 

Scotch  ginghams  and  zephyrs  are  very 
handsome  in  fine  checks,  which  are  combined 
with  plain  goods  of  some  harmonizing  shade. 
Some  of  the  hair-line  check  ginghams  in  dark 
colors  really  give  the  effect  of  a  sateen,  they 
are  so  highly  finished. 

*  *  * 

Embroidered  zephyrs  and  ginghams  make 
very  dainty  suits  in  soft  blues  and  pinks,  and 
the  same  materials  are  made  into  pretty  house- 
gowns.  Embroidered  muslins  are  endless  in 
variety;  simplicity  of  style  is  always  desirable 
in  these  fabrics  apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
washing  anything  very  elaborate. 

*  *  * 

Moire  is  still  the  favorite  ribbon,  and  there 
is  a  revival  of  ombrd  or  shaded  colors. 
Whether  they  will  be  very  extensively  used 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  newest  ribbons 
displayed  show  this  effect.  Electric  blue, 
shading  into  old  pink,  was  one  combination; 
another  was  pistachio  green  shading  into  ter¬ 
ra-cotta.  They  differ  from  the  ombrd  ribbons 
formerly  in  vogue,  which  were  variations  of 
one  tint. 

*  *  * 

Handsome  buckles  of  cut  metal  are  used 
in  fastening  clusters  of  drapery ;  in  fact,  fila¬ 
gree  metal  work  and  metallic  braiding  or 
passementerie  seem  as  much  in  vogue  as  ever. 
Braid  laid  over  a  contrasting  color  is  both 
handsome  and  stylish,  and  is  much  used  on 
cloth  gowns.  Vests  and  panels  of  black  braid 
over  white  are  very  effective  on  a  dark-colored 
gown  of  blue,  green,  or  dull  red. 

Among  the  many  shapely  French  corsets 
which  we  are  now  offered,  the  Diane  is  one  of 
the  prettiest.  Of  course,  it  would  be  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  torture  if  a  woman  was  bent  on  tight 
lacing,  but  one  who  wears  it  sensibly — of 
course,  we  all  do — will  find  it  shapely,  dur¬ 
able,  and  comfortable. 

For  information  contained  in  these  notes 
thanks  are  due  Messrs.  Jas.  McCreery  &  Co., 
New  York. 


HOME  TEACHING. 


ALICE  BROWN. 


In  spite  of  wintry  breezes  and  nipping  air, 
we  women  are  beginning  to  think  about 
our  spring  gowns.  It  it  well  to  decide  what 
we  are  going  to  wear  now,  before  warm 
weather  occupations  come  crowding  upon  us, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  gained  by 
getting  the  sewing  out  of  the  way.  A  visit  to 
one  of  the  big  importing  dry -goods  houses  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  the 
prevailing  styles  for  the  coming  season. 


BARGAINS 

IN 

DRESS  GOODS. 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

are  offering  Special  Inducements  in  Wool 
Dress  Goods  : 

'2500  yards  Tricotine  in  a  variety  oi  Plain 
colors  at  50c.  a  yard;  good  value  at  SI. 

1800  yards  Ladies’  Cloth  in  sell  colored 
checks,  all  wool;  44  inches  wide,  at  75  cents 
per  yard;  worth  Si. 00. 

‘-WOO  yards  Cheviot  Checks,  for  tailor- 
made  suits,  all  new  designs,  54  inches  wide, 
SI  .00  per  yard. 

1750  yards  Plaid  Suiting,  all  wool,  44 
inches  wide,  at  75  cents  per  yard;  former 
price  SI  .25 

The  above  are  suitable  lor  Spring  and 
Summer  wear,  they  are  remarkable  value, 
and  should  interest  every  purchaser  of  wool 
Dress  Goods. 

ORDERS  BYMAIli 

from  any  part  of  the  country  will  receive 
careful  and  prompt  attention. 


Most  little  children  receive  their  first  les¬ 
sons  from  their  mother,  an  auntie,  or  an 
older  sister,  and  many  receive  their  two  or 
three  first  years  of  lessons  at  home.  Usually 
reading,  spelling,  writing  and  a  little  arith¬ 
metic  fill  this  time,  and  reading  especially  is 
made  important  because  when  the  public 
school  life  begins  reading  will  be  the  key  to 
unlock  all  the  rest,  and  until  a  child  can  read 
intelligently  he  can  usually  make  no  progress 
beyond  that  in  any  direction  in  the  public 
school.  But  this  is  in  some  respects  one-sided 
and  causes  the  little  student  to  go  very  lamely 
for  awhile  after  entering  school.  One  other 
study  ought  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  almost  as 
the  Primer  is  finished,  and  given  a  daily  place 
among  the  lessons.  This  is  geography.  There 
is  no  other  time  when  it  will  seem  so  delight¬ 
ful  and  so  interesting  as  when  the  little  folks 
receive  it  sugar-coated  in  stories  and  when 
they  feel  that  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  them 
to  learn  something  of  a  study  with  a  name  so 
long  they  can  scarcely  pronounce  it.  By  the 
time  the  Third  Reader  »s  reached  there  will  be 
many  allusions  in  the  reading  lessons  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world.  India,  Africa,  Ger¬ 
many  will  be  mentioned,  and  easily  remem¬ 
bered  facts  about  their  climates,  animals,  or 
peoples  will  be  given.  If  the  positions  of  these 
countries  are  already  familiar  to  the  children 
they  will  carry  these  facts  clearly  compre¬ 
hended  through. life  with  them.  For  of  all  the 
books  we  study  none  ever  make  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  first  ones  do;  after  Latin  and 
Greek  have  grown  dim  from  disuse  the  story 
will  remain  of  the  boy  who  was  drowned  be¬ 
cause  he  played  by  the  water  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  to  school,  or  of  the  little  dog  which  carried 
his  boy  master  a  pear  when  the  boy’s  miscon¬ 
duct  had  resulted  in  his  becoming  a  prisoner 
in  his  room  while  his  playmates  gathered  all 
the  luscious  pears  from  the  one  tree  bearing 
ripe  fruit.  So  the  stories  of  India  or  Egypt  in 
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the  Readers  will  remain  unforgotten  if  the  lo¬ 
cations  of  these  countries  are  known. 

In  beginning  lessons  in  geography  a  little 
talk  can  well  be  the  first  lesson  about  the  miles 
and  miles  of  land  that  spread  over  the  world, 
and  about  the  great  oceans  where  ships  can 
sail  for  many  days  without  seeing  land,  and 
brought  to  the  point  of  study  by  explaining 
that  all  these  things  have  names,  just  as  each 
boy  and  girl  has  a  name.  No  matter  how  slow 
the  little  learner  may  be,  the  lessons  should 
not  be  longer  than  he  can  learn  perfectly 
without  getting  cross;  for  impatience  is  often 
the  sign  that  the  head  is  getting  tired,  and  the 
brain  has  refused  to  take  any  more  strange 
facts  willingly.  If  only  two  names  can  be 
learned  in  three  days,  at  first,  and  something 
interesting  connected  with  the  names,  that  is 
better  than  a  longer  list  that  has  made  the 
child  so  tired  and  unhappy  that  all  interest  is 
gone. 

As  a  rule,  all  time  spent  in  crying  over  les¬ 
sons  is  worse  than  wasted,  and  some  method 
that  will  chase  the  tears  away  ought  to  be 
hunted  for,  if  they  will  fall  daily  over  the 
school  books. 

A  good  geography  with  interesting  pictures 
ought  to  be  owned  by  the  teacher,  but  maps 
pasted  on  to  cardboard,  pasteboard  or  muslin 
will  last  better  for  the  pupils,  and  the  study 
of  the  pictures  in  the  books  can  be  reserved  as 
an  entertainment  for  them. 

In  the  course  of  two  years  a  general  outline 
of  geography  can  be  taught  in  this  way  be¬ 
fore  any  facts  could  be  gained  from  the  print¬ 
ed  books  by  the  scholar.  The  names  of  the 
principal  countries,  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  capes, 
islands,  mountains  and  a  few  important  cities 
learned  thus  will  give  a  boy  or  girl  so  good  a 
start  that  the  printed  lessons  will  be  half 
learned  before  the  book  is  opened,  and  every 
reference  to  places,  made  in  the  talk  they  hear, 
or  the  little  books  they  read,  will  mean  some¬ 
thing  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  edu¬ 
cation,  and  they  will  not  have  a  medley  of 
strange  names,  waiting  for  their  meanings 
until  geography  is  reached  in  the  regular 
course  at  school. 

After  the  name  of  a  place  has  been  learned 
events-connected  with  it  may  be  mentioned 
often,  to  give  a  reality  to  the  child’s 
idea  of  the  place.  The  story  might 
be  told  of  the  earthquake  in  South 
Carolina  and  its  severity  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  the  terror  and  losses  caused  by  it,  and 
the  fright  felt  by  the  people  for  long  after  the 
severe  shocks.  If  told  while  the  listener  looked 
at  the  map,  and  if  possible  at  pictures  of  the 
city  too,  Charleston  would  seem  more  really  a 
city,  adding  other  stories,  not  too  fast,  such  as 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  or  the  earlier  story 
of  the  successful  naval  battle  fought  there  by 
the  colonists  against  England,  then  the  proud 
“Mistress  of  the  Seas.” 

Geography  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  history,  both  natural  and 
political,  and  is  a  necessary  aid  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  events  of  current  history.  Otherwise 
the  account  of  the  war  in  Abyssinia  and  the 
report  of  trouble  between  the  Venzuelans  and 
the  colonists  of  British  Guiana  will  jumble 
themselves  in  the  mind  with  vague  ideas  of 
Australia  and  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia,  in¬ 
stead  of  suggesting  Africa  and  South  America. 
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The  teacher  may  have  forgotten  much  about 
geography  and  may  never  have  learned  many 
things,  but  only  a  little  time  will  be  needed 
to  prepare  for  the  short  lessons  to  be  given. 
The  order  followed  in  teaching  the  names  will 
be  plainest  to  the  child  if  it  follows  the  outlines 
of  the  countries  and  the  natural  arrange¬ 
ment;  as, for  instancep'n  teaching  the  countries 
of  Africa  the  list  can  begin  with  Egypt  and 
follow  the  coast  until  Egypt  is  reached  again, 
and  then  but  a  few  interior  countries  remain 
to  be  mentioned  last.  If  in  learning  the 
names  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  the  boundaries  are  followed  and  then  all 
the  States  touching  the  40th  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude  are  mentioned,  only  six  are  left  to  be 
added  to  the  list. 

The  teacher  will  notice  many  interesting 
things  about  the  different  continents  and  will 
be  benefited  as  much  as  the  pupil  if  a  livelier 
sense  of  the  importance  and  reality  of  geo¬ 
graphy  is  awakened. 

A  teacher  with  from  20  to  40  pupils  ’study¬ 
ing  all  the  common  branches  cannot  give 
her  time  to  telling  stories  and  to  patient  repe¬ 
titions  day  after  day  of  the  same  names  if 
they  are  forgotten  by  some  of  the  children,  so 
the  slower  ones  fall  behind,  are  called  stupid, 
and  grow  discouraged  and  dull,  when  by 
patient  care  with  the  first  years  of  study  a 
foundation  might  be  laid  that  would  enable 
them  to  Tieep  up  with  quicker  children.  A 
bright  little  boy  or  girl  can  be  given  a  large 
amount  of  general  knowledge  through  the 
medium  of  geography  in  addition  to  the  names 
of  natural  divisions,  cities,  and  countries. 

The  greatest  care  that  little  children  do  not 
get  too  tired,  ought  to  be  given;  a  recess  of  five 
minutes  between  lessons  will  sometimes  help 
wonderfully,  and  an  hour  made  short  by  one 
or  two  of  these  short  playtimes,  if  needed,  is 
long  enough  for  each  half  day  of  the  first  two 
years  of  study. 

In  these  years  the  habits  of  study  will  be 
forming  for  life,  and  perfect  lessons,-  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  short,  will  almost  certainly  insure 
perfect  lessous  throughout  the  school  life,  un¬ 
less  ill  health  makes  study  more  difficult  than 
in  the  beginning. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  BOYS. 


Recently,  while  in  California,  I  spent  some 
time  on  a  ranch,  and  was  the  inmate  of  a 
family  numbering  among  others,  seven  sons, 
the  youngest  of  whom  had  nearly,  if  not  quite 
reached  mauhood.  Not  one  of  these  seven 
boys  had  been  taught  any  useful  trade  or  me¬ 
chanic’s  art,  but  all  were  expected  to  follow 
in  the  unprofitable  farming  footsteps  of  their 
s’re.  As  the  ranch,  when  divided  among  so 
many  (there  were  also  three  daughters)  would 
leave  each  with  very  few  acres,  they  had  no 
future  before  them  except  that  of  laboring 
men.  It  used  to  make  my  heart  ache  to  see 
the  hopeless  and  yet  doggedly  filial  way  in 
which  these  boys  went  about  their  daily  la¬ 
bors.  The  parents  were  more  than  ordinary 
intelligent  people  of  Irish-American  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  their  carelessness  in  bringing  such  a 
family  of  children  into  the  world,  without 
taking  any  thought  for  their  future,  seemed  to 
me  most  culpable. 

One  of  the  lads  had  worked  out  a  career  for 
himself,  and  was  known  as  the  best  whip  and 
horse  breaker  in  the  county,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  could  command  such  wages  as  eighty 
dollars  a  month  and  board  to  drive  the  stage 
between  Truckee  and  Lake  Tahoe,  and  another 
had  hired  himself  out  to  a  neighboring  uurs- 
erymau,  with  a  vague  idea  of  learning  some¬ 
thing  by  which  he  could  raise  himself  above 
the  level  of  a  day  laborer. 

Speaking  with  the  mother,  a  handsome, 
brown-eyed, and  white-haired  lady  of  fifty-five, 
who  could  talk  intelligently  of  the  books  and 
topics  of  the  day,  I  inquired  why  she  had  not 
tried  to  have  her  sons  learn  trades,  since  she 
and  her  husband  had  found  farming  so  un¬ 
profitable.  She  replied  that  her  husband  was 
“very  set  in  his  way,”  and  finding  that  his 
boys  showed  no  special  aptitude  for  books,  had 
become  discouraged  with  the  idea  of  making 
anything  of  them. 

This  reminded  me  of  the  old  Scotchman, 
who  when  he  was  asked  if  he  intended  to  send 
his  boy  to  college,  replied,  “Rod  forbid  that 
I  should  spend  $5,000  on  a  10-cent  boy.”  Very 
possibly  this  10-cent  boy,  if  rightly  directed, 
and  guided,  would  have  turned  out  to  be  at 
least  a  good  and  useful  member  of  society. 
Don’t  think  because  your  boy  is  no  genius, 
that  he  is  not  fit  for  anything.  Make  it  your 
business  to  find  out  his  one  talent  (if  he  has 
only  one,)  and  to  cultivate  that  to  the  best  of 
your  ability.  The  more  I  study  the  lives  of 
boys  and  young  men,  the  more  am  I  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  value  of  such  institutions  as  the 
trade  schools,  of  which  the  Rural  recently 
treated.  A  boy  who  would  make  a  poor  law¬ 
yer  or  doctor,  or  accountant,  may  have  a 
genius  for  engineering,  and  make  a  success  as 
a  riiming  engineer,  or  a  bridge  builder.  Sur¬ 
veying  and  architecture  are  thriving  occu- 
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patioDs.  If  a  boy  has  a  taste  for  outdoor  life, 
let  him  stick  to  the  farm,  but  don’t  let  him  go 
on  in  the  old  ruts.  Inspire  him  with  a  desire 
to  understand  the  scientific  side  of  farming 
and  stock-raising  Teach  him  to  feel,  if  he 
elects  to  be  a  farmer,  that  his  occupation  is 
an  ennobling,  and  not  a  debasing  one.  Let 
him  stay  on  the  farm,  not  because  he  feels  in 
a  hopeless  sort  of  way  that  be  doesn’t  know 
what  else  to  do,  but  because  he  would  rather 
do  so  than  to  follow  any  other  calling.  To 
be  successful,  a  man  or  woman  must  have 
some  sort  of  belief  in  himself  and  his  work. 

A.  G. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Feltham  says:  “Irresolution  is  a  worse  vice 
than  rashness.  He  that  shoots  best  may  some, 
times  miss  the  mark,  but  he  that  shoots  not  at 
all  can  never  bit  it.  Irresolution  loosens  all  the 
jointsofa  state;  like  an  ague,  it  shakes  not 
this  nor  that  limb,  but  all  the  body  is  at  once 
in  a  fit.  The  irresolute  man  is  lifted  from  one 
place  to  another.  He  hatcheth  nothing,  but 

addles  all  his  actions.” . 

Some  lose  the  day  with  longing  for  the  night 
and  the  night  waiting  for  the  day  (says  Jeremy 
Taylor).  .  .  He  that  hath  done  all  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  is  begotton  to  a  glorous  hope  by  the 
seed  of  an  immortal  spirit,  can  never  die  too 

soon,  nor  live  too  long . 

“I  think  love  grows  between  husband  and 
•wife  by  expression  of  affection.  I  know  there 
is  a  stately  dignity  in  vogue.  Husband  and 
wife  sit  over  against  each  other  like  those  great 
statues  of  Mamnon  in  Egypt;  there  they  are 

vast,  stony,  and  hard  ” . 

Death  is  as  sweet  as  flowers  are.  It  is  as 
blessed  as  bird-singing  in  spring.  I  never  hear 
of  the  death  of  any  one  who  is  ready  to  die  that 
my  heart  does  not  sing  like  a  harp.  I  am  sor¬ 
ry  for  those  that  are  left  behind,  but  not  for 

those  who  have  gone  before . . 

For  the  delight  of  those  who  love  mystical 
meanings  we  may  mention  (says  the  Independ¬ 
ent)  that  in  the  designation  of  the  present  year 
we  have  a  one  and  three  eighths — a  trinity 
with  a  unity.  The  numerical  value  of  the 

Greek  name  of  our  Lord  is  888 . 

Beecher  said:  “The  origin  of  evil  is  a  cob 
that  has  been  gnawed  upon  for  thousands  of 
years,  but  no  one  ever  got  a  kernel  from  it. 

It  is  still  a  cob.” . 

One  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  favorite  illustrations 
was  the  loom  and  its  work.  He  said  a  Chris¬ 
tian  mau’s  life  is  laid  in  the  loom  of  time  to  a 
pattern  which  he  does  not  see,  but  God  does; 
and  his  heart  is  a  shuttle.  On  one  side  of  the 
loom  is  sorrow,  and  on  the  other  is  joy ;  and 
the  shuttle  struck  alternately  by  each,  flies 
back  and  forth,  carrying  the  thread,  which  is 
white  or  black,  as  the  pattern  needs,  and,  in 
the  end,  when  God  shall  lift  up  the  finished 
garment,and  all  its  changing  hues  shall  glance 
out,  it  will  then  appear  that  the  deep  and  dark 
colors  were  as.needful  to  beauty  as  the  bright 

and  high  colors . 

And  on  another  occasion  he  said  that  he 
who  is  false  to  present  duty  breaks  a  thread 
in  the  loom,  and  will  find  the  flaw  when  he 

may  have  forgotten  the  cause . . 

Fielding  said  that  a  tender-hearted  and 
compassionate  disposition  which  inclines  men 
to  pity  and  feel  the  misfortunes  of  others,  and 
which  is  even  for  its  own  sake  incapable  of  in¬ 
volving  any  man  in  ruin  and  misery,  is  of  all 
tempers  of  mind  the  most  amiable;  and 
though  it  never  receives  much  honor,  is  wor 
thy  of  the  highest . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


EASEL  POCHE. 


The  easel  here  pictured  (Fig.  78)  supports  a 
high-backed  Japanese  basket,  draped  with 
plush.  Stand  a  picture  against  the  back  and 
use  the  poche  for  holding  cards  and  photos  of 
places  and  celebrities.  This  seems  to  us  a 
happy  way  of  disposing  of  photographs  that 
one  accumulates  and  wishes  to  keep  for  the 
diversion  of  guests. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦  ■  ■■■’ - - 

FARM  MATTERS  INDOORS. 

The  Rural  gives  more  interesting  reading 
for  women  now  than  ever  before.  It  is  full 
of  good  ideas  and  directions  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  home.  Yet  reading  the  many 
“slings  and  arrows”  hurled  at  Mrs.  Wager- 
Fisher’s  letters  upon  farm  life  set  me  to  think¬ 
ing  that  women  seem  to  be  oftimes  their  own 
worst  enemies.  Ah,  well,  it  is  easy  to  stand 
in  one’s  own  light  in  this  busy  world!  Very 
likely  the  great  number  of  little  details  that 
go  to  make  up  the  house  mother’s  work,  bin¬ 
ders  her  from  considering  a  subject  fully, 
broadly,  and  dispassionately.  I  have  read 
Mrs.  Fisher’s  letters  carefully ,  and  1  cannot 


discover  anything  unfair  or  exaggerated  in 
them.  If  I  understand  her  object  in  thus 
bringing  to  notice  the  trials  and  difficulties 
under  which  a  large  class  labor,  it  is  not  to 
disparage  either  their  efforts  or  vocation,  but 
to  correct  the  abuses  and  stupidity  \yith  which 
they  are  hampered,  to  amend  and  suggest 
amendments  and  improvements  that  the  farm 
life  may  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
age  and  tfe  enlightened  by  a  broader  intelli¬ 
gence.  Women  have  been  hit  often  aud  hit 
hard  with  that  “don’t  scold”  club,  “don’t  find 
fault”  club.  One  blow  from  it  will  silence 
the  average  woman.  How,  I  ask,  was  any 
reform  ever  inaugurated  or  wrong  set  right 
but  by  outspoken  condemnation  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  have  it  set  right.  While  nothing 
is  easier  than  for  an  over-taxed  woman  to  fret 
and  scold,  there  is  no  more  effectual  cure  for 
that  same  scolding  than  to  adjust  the  burdens 
to  suit  her  strength. 

Mrs.  Fisher  makes  a  good  point  concerning 
the  boarding  of  farm  help  outside  the  home, 
notwithstanding  the  ire  it  has  aroused.  Many 
of  us  are  not  able  to  bear  the  additional  ex¬ 
pense  or  it  may  not  be  possible  to  have  them 
thus  cared  for,  yet  every  woman  must  know 
it  is  the  right  w'ay  and  the  only  way  to  con¬ 
serve  the  privacy  and  freedom  of  home  life. 
The  farmer’s  wife  has  in  addition  to  her  regu¬ 
lar  cares  as  housekeeper  any  amount  of  chores 
to  look  after — feeding  and  raising  poultry, 
care  of  milk,  garden,  etc.  Is  that  any  reason 
why  she  should  take  boarders  when  she  has  a 
double  portion  of  work  without  them?  Still 
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another  good  reason  is  that  little  or  no  value  is 
placed  upon  what  is  supplied  without  esti¬ 
mated  cost.  Wages  and  board  in  the  family 
mean  to  the  average  hired  man  that  board 
amounts  to  nothing  or  next  to  nothing.  Let 
him  pay  his  board  then  he  will  realize  its  value, 
but  as  long  as  that  patient  drudge,  the  far¬ 
mer’s  wife,  can  be  compelled  to  carry  the 
added  burden  of  cooking,  w'ashing,  mending 
and  caring  for  his  room,  he  regards  it  as  a 
debt  due.  Raying  for  his  washing  he  will  see 
it  in  a  different  light  than  when  he  carelessly 
tosses  down  a  dozen  or  more  heavy  garments 
every  Monday  morning  for  the  farmer’s  wife 
to  amuse  herself  in  washing,  starching  aud 
mending.  I  know  of  what  I  w’rite  having 
boarded  many  aud  for  yearsdone  all  the  work 
alone,  for  all  grades  of  hands  too,  from  the  in¬ 
telligent  young  man  to  the  scrub,  from  the 
unkempt  foreigner  to  the  end  of  the  list  and 
lowest  of  all  the  village  dude,  loud, profane  and 
vile  of  mouth,  whose  very  presence  was  con¬ 
tamination  to  the  children  of  the  household. 
1  can  testify  it  was  a  hard,  weary  aud  disa¬ 
greeable  task,  and  it  leaves  little  indeed  of 
home  life  for  a  woman.  There  may  be  cases 
wlure  it  would  be  wrong  to  ask  the  tenant’s 
wife  to  board  if  she  has  her  hands  full  with 
her  ow'ii  family.  It  is  not  compulsory  for 
her,  here,  as  it  has  always  been  for  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife.  One  season  having  friends  with  us 
so  that  our  little  house  was  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing,  I  asked  the  tenant’s  wife  to  board  some 
extra  hell)  in  apple-picking  time,  and  found 
she  was  very  glad  to  earn  money  in  that  way. 
We  furnished  her  with  the  milk,  fruit  and 


vegetables  required  during  the  time.  The  men 
were  her  husband’s  associates,  working  with 
him  during  the  day,  frequenting  the  same 
haunts  about  the  village—the  store  and  post- 
office,  and  where  smoking,  gossiping  and  spin¬ 
ning  yarns  furnished  the  usual  pastime.  It 
was  a  case  of  hail  fellows,  of  similar  tastes, 
thoughts  and  manners;  who  can  believe  it 
was  the  same  trial  to  that  household  that  it 
was,  to  have  them  admitted  to  the  family  cir¬ 
cle,  where  the  recreation  embraced  was  books, 
music  and  conversation  upon  topics  of  interest 
to  cultured  people?  Then ,  too,  she  regarded 
it  as  a  favor  to  be  thus  enabled  to  earn  a  little 
money  for  herself,  and  said  it  gave  them  quite 
a  “lift;”  that  is,  brought  some  extra  supplies 
for  herself  and  children,  and  though  I  have 
both  before  and  since  that  taken  the  hands 
myself,  I  have  never  regarded  it  in  that  light. 
I  never  had  an  extra  dollar  for  it,  as  the  extra 
work  was  considered  a  part  of  my  duty. 
Heaven  knows,  no  woman — whether  a  tenant’s 
or  a  farmer’s  wife — can  regard  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  money  she  feels  she  can  call  her  own, 
having  earned  it  by  her  own  efforts.  It  is 
the  great  lubricator  of  the  wheels  of  life,  and 
much  discouragement  is  often  felt  that  we 
cannot  see  that  our  labor  brings  any  benefit 
to  us  or  to  others.  c.  J.  s. 


Moires  were  never  more  fashionable. 

Many  dark  woolen  dresses  show  white 
woolen  vests. 

Elderly  women  prefer  the  polonaise  to  the 
basque. 

The  favorite  dress  button  is  a  silk  crdchet 
to  match  the  goods. 

In  choice  of  colors,  every  woman  should  be 
a  law  unto  herself  wearing  that  which  is  be¬ 
coming,  fashionable  or  not. 


NOT  SO  BLAOK  AS  PAINTED. 

Ample  justice  has  been  done  to  the  “dark 
side  of  farm  life;”  but  we  are  thankful  there 
is  a  brighter  side  to  it.  My  father  was  a  far¬ 
mer,  and  I  have  never  yet  found  the  lot  of  the 
farmer’s  family  to  be  so  much  harder  than 
that  of  other  people  who  belong  to  the  labor¬ 
ing  class.  I  know  that  the  hardest  part  of 
my  life  was  spent  in  teaching  school,  and  that 
my  not  having  better  health  now  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  having  gone  far 
beyond  my  strength  during  the  10  years 
spent  in  teaching.  One  hears  so  much  of  the 
hardships  and  trials  of  the  farmer’s  wife,  that 
she  must  be  a  brave  girl  who,  after  reading 
all  that  is  written  on  the  subject,  would  venture 
to  marry  a  farmer  unless  she  has  seen  for  her* 
self  that  all  farmers  are  not  thoughtless  and 
careless,  or,  what  is  worse,  unkind  and  cruel, 
in  their  homes. 

That  there  are  such  men  no  one  will  deny;  ' 
that  they  are  mostly  on  farms  I  do  not  be 
lieve.  I  have  never  yet  learned  that  farming 
makes  men  blind  to  the  needs  of  the  women 
of  the  family.  No,  girls,  do  not  be 
afraid  to  marry  the  man  of  your  choice  be¬ 
cause  be  is  a  farmer.  His  vocation  will  never 
make  him  a  tyrant.  My  observation  aud  ex¬ 
perience  go  to  show  that,  as  a  rule,  we  need 
work  no  harder  and  fare  no  worse  than  wives 
of  men  of  the.  same  means  who  are  engaged 
in  other  business  or  follow  other  professions. 
There  is  work  to  be  done  ou  a  farm  and  there 
would  be  work  to  be  done  in  any  home.  If  a 
woman  wishes  to  make  a  drudge  of  herself  she 
can  do  so  on  a  farm  or  anywhere  else.  I  am 
the  only  woman  in  our  family,  aud  we  are 
working  to  pay  for  our  farm,  and  there  are 
many  farmers  about  here  who  are  doing  the 
same, aud  not  one  farmer’s  wife  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  looks  like  the  picture  at  the  head  of  Mrs. 
Fisher’s  articles,  or  like  the  one  who  is  churn¬ 
ing  on  the  first  page  of  a  late  Rural. 

The  first  four  years  of  my  married  life  were 
spent  in  a  village,  and  I  work  no  harder  now 
than  I  did  then,  while  with  the  same  care,  aud 
labor  the  return  in  comforts  and  luxuries  is 
far  greater.  A  sister  living  in  a  town  with  a 
family  of  the  same  size  as  ours,  works  harder 
than  I  do.  She  often  wonders  that  I  have  so 
much  leisure  to  work  among  my  plants  and 
flowers. 

A  friend  of  mine,  the  wife  of  a  preacher, 
has  so  many  calls  on  her  time  aud  attention, 
and  does  such  an  amount  of  work  the  year 
round,  that  it  is  a  marvel  to  me  how  she  en¬ 
dures  it.  I  was  visiting  another  friend  not 
many  days  since,  who  asked’  her  husband 
when  he  came  to  tea  if  he  had  seen  Mrs  Smith 
about  doing  her  washing  that  week,  as  the 
woman  who  usually  washed  for  her  was  not 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


SOS 
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able.  No,  he  had  not,  and  rather  peevishly 
said  “Don’t  you  think  you  can  do  it  this 
week;  perhaps  by  next  week  you  can  find 
some  one  else.”  She  had  six  in  the  family,  a 
sick  baby  and  no  help.  He  was  not  a  farmer, 
but  a  merchant.  I  never  heard  such  a  thing 
in  a  farmer’s  home. 

Then  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
isolated  from  all  good  society.  I  am  always 
glad  to  entertain  my  refined  and  cultivated 
friends,  and  am  sure  we  are  no  less  welcome 
in  their  homes  than  if  we  were  following  some 
other  occupation.  The  past  winter  we  had 
the  .privilege  of  hearing  some  of  the  best  lec¬ 
turers  in  the  country.  Then  with  flowers, 
books,  papers,  and  magazines  I  see  no  need  of 
complaining  of  our  hard  lot.  I  am  very  will¬ 
ing  that  the  evils  in  farm  life  should  be  point¬ 
ed  out,  but  I  protest  against  the  teachings  that 
we  farmers’  wives  are  oppressed  and  down¬ 
trodden,  having  to  spend  our  time  cooking 
for  a  set.  of  ungrateful  men  and  boys,  and 
cleaning  up  the  dirt  they  heedlessly  track  all 
over  the  house,  with  no  rest,  no  holidays,  no 
money  except  what  is  doled  out  reluctantly 
as  it  we  were  beggars.  Some  of  the  best  and 
happiest  people  1  know  are  farmers  and  their 
wives.  Reverse  the  picture,  let  us  see  the 
bright  side.  a  farmer’s  wife. 


My  sermon  will  be  berry  short, 

An’  dis  yere  am  de  tex’: 

Dat  half  way  doin’s  ain’t  no  ’count, 
In  dis  worl’  nor  de  nex’. — Bussell. 


WASHING  MADE  EASIER;  OTHER 
HELPS. 

It  rained  and  rained,  and  we  did  not  wash 
till  Friday  this  week,  but  as  we  use  kerosene 
and  make  short  work  of  it  no  one  worried. 
There  is  a  prejudice  against  using  this  oil,  most 
people  fearing  the  odor  may  fill  the  house  or 
be  left  in  the  clothes  after  drying,  but  it  is 
not  so.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  ventured 
to  try  the  method ;  but  now  after  two  years’ 
experience  I  want  every  one  to  try  it  also, 
and  see  for  himself.  Some  soak  the  clothes 
over-night,  but  I  have  better  success  when  I 
do  not  do  so.  Take  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
oil  to  one  bar  of  good  soap.  Fill  the  boiler 
about  two-thirds  full  of  water,  shave  the 
soap  into  thin  pieces  and  put  them  into  the 
water.  When  boiling  hot,  add  the  kerosene. 
Put  the  clothes  into  this  boiling  suds  dry,  the 
cleaner  ones  first— don’t  crowd  them— punch 
them  down  with  a  stick  faithfully.  Sheets 
and  table  linen  require  two  or  three  minutes’ 
boiling;  those  more  soiled  longer;  kitchen 
towels  perhaps  15  minutes.  Rinse  in  two 
waters,  looking  at  bauds  and  cuffs  which  may 
need  a  little  rubbing  with  the  hands  in  the 
first  water  if  very  much  soiled.  In  this  pro¬ 
cess  the  clothes  are  wrung  only  twice,  which 
is  quite  different  from  the  old  style  of  two 
washings,  a  boiling  and  at  least  two  rinsings. 
A  clothes-wringer  with  a  strong  pair  of  mas¬ 
culine  arms  to  turn  it  is  a  great  help  in  this 
work,  and  it  takes  a  very  short  time.  Then, 
if  the  same  strong  hands  will,  on  some  stormy 
day,  make  a  light  bench  about  two  feet  high 
on  which  to  set  the  clothes  basket  while  hang¬ 
ing  the  ^clothes  on  the  line  it  will  be  found 
very  convenient  and  a  great  saving  to  a  tired 
back. 

Another  great  improvement  upon  the  bag 
for  clothes-pins  to  hang  about  the  neck  or  waist 
is  a  basket  with  a  bail  suspended  by  a  hook- 
one  can  be  made  from  stout  wire— from  the 
line  and  slipped  along  as  the  clothes  are  hung; 
use  it  in  the  same  way  when  taking  things 
from  the  line.  Double  the  sheets  and  hang 
them  by  the  hems  instead  of  in  the  middle. 
They  are  more  easily  removed  in  cold  weather 
and  the  hems  will  not  be  whipped  out  by  the 
wind;  besides,  they  are  half  folded  to  iron.  In 
all  except  very  cold  weather  it  pays  to  fold 
sheets,  pillow  slips  and  common  underwear  as 
they  are  taken  from  the  line,  saving  a  second 
handling  and  preventing  the  wrinkles  so  often 
found  in  a  basket  of  clothes  which  are  crowded 
into  the  basket  all  in  a  heap. 

When  the  washing  was  all  done  and  the 
kitchen,  which  also  serves  as  laundry,  was  in 
its  usual  order,  the  laundress,  who  is  also  the 
cook,  found  the  beets  had  not  been  put  on  to 
boil,  and  salt  codfish  without  beets  would  vex 
the  soul  of  a  Yankee  brought  up  to  have  that 
excellent  accompaniment.  Putting  aside  the 
old  rule  that  the  jkiu  of  a  beet  is  never  to  be 
broken  before  cooking,  the  cook  deliberately 
pared  and  sliced  the  beets  thinly  and  stewed 
them  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  so  that  very 
little  was  left  when  they  were  tender,  as  they 
were  in  time  for  the  noon  dinner,  and  with  the 
addition  of  butter  were  excellent  and  had  lost 
none  of  their  sweetness. 

If  you  have  never  tried  plain  boiled  rice 
with  a  sauce  made  from  the  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  a  lemon  with  the  old  mixture  of  su¬ 
gar,  flour  and  water  as  a  foundation,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  find  what  a  nice  second  course  is 
thus  very  easily  prepared. 

In  these  days  when  the  problem  of  kitchen 


or  household  help  is  still  unsolved,  it  is  best 
to  save  labor  in  every  reasonable  way.  It  is  a 
hard  fact  that  most  girls  hate  housework,  and 
many  housekeepers  almost  hate  it  because  ©f 
overwork  and  constant  confinement  to  it  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dark  picture  presented 
in  Mary  Wager-Fisher’s  writings  is  true  only 
of  a  few  farmers’  wives.  If  there  are  any 
such,  there  ought  to  be  some  relief.  Possibly 
the  husbands  and  fathers  do  not  knofr'what 
injustice  they  are  doing,  and  this  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  may  prove  a  blessing  to  suffering  wo¬ 
men.  It  will  be  only  another  benefit  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  which 
deserves  great  commendation  for  its  work  in 
helping  women  in  various  directions. 

A.  R  D. 

WHY  SHE  IS  HAPPY. 


I  want  to  thank  “M.  B.”  for  her  suggestions 
about  the  different  ways  of  preparing  ham ,  etc. 
Living  in  a  country  where  “hog  and  hominy” 
abound,  as  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  I 
am  one  “little  woman”  who  will  profit  by  her 
suggestions. 

I  have  lived  on  our  farm  five  years  with  an 
occasional  visit  to  New  York,  yet  in  no  way  do 
I  feel  degraded  by  country  living,  aud  its  work, 
though  my  dark  days  have  not  been  few  by 
any  means.  If  girls  would  go  to  work  with  a 
will,  determined  to  succeed  and  manage  prop¬ 
erly,  perhaps  there  would  be  more  sunshiny 
days,  and  fewer  dark  ones.  Good  manage¬ 
ment  is  everything.  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  all 
well  enough  to  talk,  but  when  one  comes  down 
to  the  hard,  prosaic,  practical  every-day  sort 
of  life,  some  may  think  it  is  not  so  interesting. 
But  why  can  you  not  devise  some  method  by 
which  you  will  become  interested  in  your  work  ? 
My  farm  life  has  taught  me  many  valuable, 
useful  lessons,  and,  above  all,  the  greatest  of 
all  arts — the  art  of  cooking  well.  Owen 
Meredith  says: 

“We  may  live  without  friends,  we  may  live  without 
books, 

But  civilized  man  can  not  live  without  cooks.” 

I  consider  cooking  an  essential  part  of  every 
sensible  girl’s  education.  My  mother  was  truly 
sensible  when  she  insisted  upon  my  learning 
to  cook,  though  how  tiresome  and  long  the 
days  were  at  first,  when  the  yeast  was  too 
strong  or  the  bread  would  not  rise,  and  it  was 
an  impossibility  to  have  meals  on  time.  Every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  go  wrong,  especially  when 
the  wood  was  green  and  would  not  be  coaxed 
to  burn  under  any  circumstances.  By  degrees 
these  trivial  discouragements  (they  seemed 
like  mountains  then)  disappeared,  and  I  doubt 
if  any  girl  could  be  happier  in  her  “log  cabin 
home”  than  I,  who  used  to  be  so  careless  and 
thoughtless  and  positiveljr  stupid.  So,  girls, 
hope  on  and  toil  on,  and  remember  the  words 
of  Young: 

“Life’s  cares  are  comforts:  such  by  Heaven  ordained. 
And  he  who  hath  none,  must  make  them  or  be  wretch¬ 
ed. 

Cares  are  employments:  and  without  employ 
The  soul  is  on  the  rack.” 

ORANGE  BLOSSOM. 


Ptonatt*0U0 


SEE  THIS!  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  —  dol¬ 
lar  <t  bottle  —  worth  five  dollars  of  any  man’s 
money.  Either  as  a  Tonic  or  Blood-purifier, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  lias  no  equal ! 

Dr.  .Tames  IT.  Stone.  Tappan.  Ohio,  says  : 
'  *  know  of  no  alterative  that  gives  so  miich 
satisfaction  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  -T.  O.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mans. 
Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $o  a  bottle. 


2™r 6,000,000  people  USE 

IFF 

JTD.M.FERRY&CO. 

I  are  admitted  to  be 

^TtieLARCEST 

WSL  seedsmen 

si  M  i  n  t-n  the  world. 

iB.M.FERRY&Co’s 

I  Illustrated,  Be- 
I  seriptivedt  Priced 

SEED* 
ANNUAL 

For  1888 
Will  be  mailed 

'FREEtoALL 

applicants,  and  to 
last  season’s  custo¬ 
mers  without  ordering  it.. 
Invaluable  luall.  Every  out. 

w»lny  Qardsn.  Field  or  Flower  Beads  should  send  for 
U.  lilies*  I).  U.  Ft. UUY  is.  CO.,  Detroit,  Mick. 


Wells, Richardson  &  Co’s 


^  (STRENGTH 
EXCELS  IN  J  PURITY 

(  BRIGHTNESS 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  .you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color, 
i  liree  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.  Burlington,  Vt. 

(33  Colors.)  DIAMOND  DYES 

are  the  Purest,  Cheap¬ 
est, Strongest,  and  most 
\  Durable  Dyes  ever  made. 

1  ■  One  I  <)c.  package  will  color 

1  to  4  pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Gannents, Yarns,  Rags, 
etc.  Unequalled  for  Feathers,  Kibbons.  and  all  Fancy 
Byeiny.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  for  Gilding,  Bronz¬ 
ing,  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint,  with  full  instructions 
and  sample  card  mailed  for  1(1  cents.  At  all  Druggists 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  S  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY. 

Slakes  t he  most  Butter.  Raises  all  the  Cream 
without  ice.  We  furnish  Churns.  Blitter- 
Workers  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Hoods.  First  order  at  whole¬ 
sale. _ Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  circulars. 

WM.  JC.  LINCOLN  CO., 
Warren,  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


SMALL’S  FUirER 

SunnlUfi  A  Wanfnpvpr  "  "  "  ^ 


be», 

Invention 


-lies  A  Wantnever 

LCCKS8FULLY  met  by 
The  calf  SUCKS  its 


food  SLOWLY,  in  a  natural  way, 
thriving  as  well  as  when  fed  on 
its  mother.  Now  used  in  every 
State  and  Territory  in  theUnion. 

Worth  many  times  its  cost.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Try  it. 

Ua  Small  Sc  Co«?  21  So.  Market  st.,  Boston, Masi 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-(?OMFORTINC 

COCOA 


aS*BlfWR 

W  ewant  an  active  and  intelligent  man 
or  woman  to  represent  us  in  each  town. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 
iromise  large  profits.  Cooker  and 
Outfit  free.  Apply  at  once  for  Terms 
WILJIOT  CASTLE  &  CO.,  Rochmter.  N.  \2 


“OSGOOD” 

7.  S.  Standard  Scales. 
Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.  Fully  warran¬ 
ted.  3  TO  N  $35. 
Other  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low.  Illus- 
Agents  well  paid,  tinted  book  free. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton.  N.  7 


17YEAR8’  EXPERIENCE 

$23.00  and  $25.00. 

CASH  PHOSPHATE 

Per  Ton  in  20o  Bags  f.  o.  b.  in  N.  Y.  City. 

DISCOUNT  IN  CAR  LOTS. 

Analysis  Guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars  and  Ref¬ 
erences. 

ARTHUR  S.  CORE, 

170  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 


jSfcrrk  and 


.  sonable  prices.  Jersey  cattle 
if  sheep  and  Berkshire  pigs. 

•'  families  with  fresh  butter  in  sma 
ages  a  specialty.  Address 

DAVID  CARLL, 

Deer  Park,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


Shropshire 
Supplying 
TI  pack- 


SEND  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

While  and  Black  Minorcas,  Wyandottes,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  other  varieties.  Eggs  50  cents  per  setting 
and  upwards.  \V.  IS.  Hallock,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


C.  8,  COOPER, 
SCHRAALENBTTRGH,  N.  J. 

Breeder  of  P.  Rock,  White  P.  Rock,  Laced  &  White  Wy 
andotte  and  Patagoniau.  Eggs  3:1.00  for  13;  $5  Oo  tor  <6. 


THE  NEW 
IM  PR  OVKF) 

UNIVERSAL 

HATCHER. 

It  is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  heat  regulator 
and  the  only  moisture 
regulator  in  the  world. 
Batteries,  clocks,  and 
all  complications 
avoided.  IJniverMal 
Hatcher  Co., 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWIM  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  (A.  PARSONS  &  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.  N.  y . 


Warranted  to  put  horses  and  cattle  in 
good  condition  when  all  other  means  fail. 

IT  ERADICATES  all  HUMORS 


that  may  be  in  the  animal,  and  produces 
a  fine  glossy  coat.  Guaranteed  to  free 
stock  from  worms.  ' 

SURE  CURE  (or  MILK  FEVER  and  GARGET, 

SURE  CURE  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

$100  will  be  paid  for  anything  poisonous 
found  in  our  food.  If  your  feed  dealer  has 
not  got  it  send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 

VALLEY9MILL  CO.,  Brattleboro?Yt. 


SEN  Dfor  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 
HEAVY  and  LIGHT  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  Harness, 
manufactured  from  best  Oak  Leather-all  hand-made, 
at  wholesale  prices  to  the  consumers. 

KING  &;  1.0. ,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  V. 


HARTFOH  X> 

WIRE  WORKS. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

POULTRY  NETTING. 

Send  stamp  for  Price  List  be 
a  fore  buying  elsewhere. 


JERSEY  RF.I),  1'OLAND-CIIINA, 
Chester  White,  Berkshire  &  York- 
Southdown,  Cots  wold 
Down  Hheepand  Lambs 
Shepherd  Hops  and 
Faney  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalog** 
W.ATLKK  BURPEE  A  CO.PkilaJr* 


ABORTION  consequent  STERILITY. 

Habitual  slinkerg  cured  by  using  1  bottle  of  Haboriri. 
For  Cows  or  Mares  it  has  never  failed.  Delivered  at  your 
express  office  for  $2  Wallace  Barnes, Box  bOi.Bristol.Ct. 


FARMERS!  Address  W  A.  Burr,  West  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Eggs  from  Sagamore  strain  Wyandottes, second  to  none. 


THOROUGHBRED  Geese,  and  Turkeys! 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET.  MASS. 


RI3F  f.rnru  R  M  •' «» >v  <v  send  2c. 

DUri  wily  mil  stamp  for  beautiful  illustra¬ 
ted  circular.  T.  F.  McGREW,  Jr.,  Springfield,  O. 


Best  in  the  world.  See  last  week’s  advertisement. 

Centennial  M’t’g  Co.,  Box  250,  Bye,  N.  Y. 

Hat 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

Capital  Paid-up  . S 1 ,000,000 

Surplus  . . 100,000 

Reserve  Liability . 1,000,000 

Offers  its  O  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  *500. 
SI  ,000  and  *5.000,  running  ten  years,  to  Trus¬ 
tees,  Gunrilinns,  and  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  worth  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  held  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Company  of  New  Y'ork,  Trustee. 
Secured  also  by  the  entire  paid-up  capital  of  *1,000,000. 

It  also  offers  GUARANTEED  SIX  PERCENT, 
first  mortgages  on  Kansas  City  business  property  and 
improved  farms  in  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

Call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particulars  to 
Jarvis-Conklin  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

New  York  City,  2.39  Broadway. 

Providence,  R.  I,  27  Custom  House  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  144  South  4th  St. 

London,  England,  95  Gresham  St. 

SilTHlV  Soil  Til  Good  Land,  near  the  sea,  cheap. 
OUIIIIJ'  (jwlllll.  Fine  climate,  excellent  niarkejs 
Circulars  free.  E.  C.  Lindsay  <fc  Co.,  Norfolk, Va. 

MAR  V  LAND  FARMS.  Book  and  Map  FREE. 
C.  E.  SHANAHAN.  Attorney,  EASTON,  MD. 


500.000TIMBER 

ACRES  |  AMIK  t 

OF  FIRST-CLASS  LfllllLlUl 
In  Northern  Wisconsin, 

Will  be  sold  at  $5.00  an  acre,  on  long  time,  to 

Actual  Settlers.  Rich  soil— heaithful  climate- 
good  drinking  water— tine  market  facilities— steady 
demand  for  labor  at  good  wages.  Purchase  now  and 
have  choice  of  lands.  Full  information  witli  maps, 
pamphlet,  etc.,  furnished  FREE  Address 
LAND  COMMISSIONER, 

W.  C.  R.  R.  .  Milwaukee.  V':~ 


All  Wanting*  Farms. 

Good  land  for  Fruit.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Vegetables, 
Poultry,  Grain  and  Tobacco:  30  miles  South  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  a  line  with  Baltimore,  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mild  Climate.  Healthy,  no  Malaria.  Wild  Land. 
$25  per  acre.  Town  Lots,  *150.  Easy  terms.  Also  Im¬ 
proved  Farms.  Prosperous  business  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
C.  K.  LANDIS,  Proprietor,  Vineland,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

I  lie  Equitable  Trust  Co.  offers  for  sale  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Improved  and  Unimproveu  Farms  in  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  These  farms  were 
acquired  under  mortgage  foreclosure,  and  will  be  sold 
at  low  valuation,  on  easy  terms,  in  tracts  from  4(i  to 
i>00(>  acres.  Address,  stating  number  of  acres,  kind  of 
land,  and  what  State  wanted. 

G.  \V.  KENDALL,  YV.Mnng’r, 

71  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


cto  5  i\)t 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  March  17, 1888. 

The  storm  is  over.  It  extended  from 
Northern  New  England  to  Virginia  and  west¬ 
ward  to  a  line  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg, 
rain  taking  the  place  of  snow  on  its  Western 
limits.  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
suffered  like  New  York,  but  to  a  somewhat 
smaller  extent.  The  money  loss  due  to  block¬ 
aded  traffic  and  prevention  of  business,  to¬ 
gether  with  injury  to  property  of  all  kinds, 
cannot  be  much  less  than  from  $15,000,000  to 
$20,000,000  in  the  afflicted  region.  A  large 
number  of  railroad  accidents  with  many 
deaths  have  occurred  on  the  various  roads, 
especially  in  attempts  to  open  passage-ways 
with  snow  plows.  Along  the  coast  a  vast 
number  of  shipwrecks  have  taken  place.  A 
telegram  tbis  morning  from  Baltimore  says 
“hundreds  of  vessels  have  been  wrecked  in 
the  Chesapeake  and  40  lives  are  known  to  have 
been  lost.”  There  are  severe  floods  now  in 
Virginia;  many  are  feared  in  New  England, 
and  other  places  are  sure  to  be  swept  by  them 

should  the  snow  go  off  quickly . 

The  strike  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  Firemen  on  the  6,000  miles  of 
the  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
still  continues;  but  the  places  of  the  strikers 
have  been  nearly  all  filled.  There  are  many 
complaints,  however,  that  the  new  hands  are 
not  skillful  enough  for  their  situations.  At 
4  o’clock  on  Thursday  the  engineers  and  fire¬ 
men  on  the  3,000  miles  of  the  Atchison,  Tope¬ 
ka  and  Santa  Fe  system  quit  work,  because, 
as  they  alleged,  they  were  “tired  ”  The  real 
reason  was  that  the  road,  as  the  law  compels 
it,  was  handling  “Q”  freight.  The  men  didn’t 
want  to  render  themselves  singly  liable  to 
prosecution  for  conspiracy,  hence  their  subter¬ 
fuge  in  declaring  that  they  were  not  striking, 

but  merely  “tired.” .  ......... 

...A  combination  of  wholesale  grocers  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country  is  reported  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  formation,  having  for  its  purpose  the 
regulation .  of  prices  and  possibly  to  make  a 
business  arrangement  with  the  Sugar  Trust  . 
_ A  New  York  company  has  refused  to  in¬ 
sure  the  life  of  President  Cleveland  . . 

Robert  Lincoln  has  written  a  letter  again  re¬ 
fusing  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  political  office . The 

Boston  Stock  Exchange  has  decided  to  pro¬ 
hibit  membei's  from  dealing  with  bucket  shops 
under  penalty  of  $1,000  for  the  first  offense, 

and  expulsion  for  the  second . 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Union  Labor  party  has  issued  a  call  for  a 
National  Convention  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati, 
May  15,  to  nominate  candidates  for  President 

and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States . 

..Members  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  who 
have  been  interviewed  on  the  subject  of  buck¬ 
et  shops  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  their 
abolition . The  Northwest  Territory  In¬ 

dians  and  half-breeds  are  again  threatening 
an  outbreak,  owing  to  the  Government  not 
having  furnished  supplies.  Gabriel  Dumont, 
now  in  New  York,  has  sent  them  advice  to 

steal  food  rather  than  starve . . . 

....  After  lasting  over  six  months,  the  Knights 
of  Labor  have  declared  the  Lehigh  Valley 
miners’  strike  off.  The  strikers  have  suffered 
a  world  of  misery  and  been  finally  defeated. . 

. In  1844  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi 

passed  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  legislator,  executive  or  judicial  officer  or 
any  person  holding  office  of  honor,  trust  or 
profit  to  travel  on  any  railroad  in  the  State 
without  paying  the  fare  required  of  passen¬ 
gers  generally.  It  is  said  the  Governor  holds 
passes  over  all  the  railroads  in  the  State,  and 
there  is  considerable  talk  about  this  violation 
of  the  law  and  the  consequences  to  which  the 

Governor  may  be  subjected . 

At  Ottawa,  Canada,  rumors  are  plentiful 
of  probable  Cabinet  changes.  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  is  to  retire  from  the  Ministry  at  the 
end  of  the  session  and  confine  himself  solely 
to  the  duties  of  High  Commissioner  at  Lon¬ 
don  It  is  stated  on  authority  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  wait  for  the  action  of  the 
American  Senate  on  the  fisheries  treaty,  but 
will  push  a  ratification  bill  immediately  after 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Cartwright’s  motion  in 
favor  of  unrestricted  reciprocity  is  concluded, 
which  will  be  some  time  next  week...  Mr. 
Randall’s  tariff  bill,  just  completed,  repeals 
the  entire  internal  revenue  tax  on  tobacco 
and  on  fruit  brandies,  the  license  tax  on 
wholesale  and  retail  liquor  dealers,  makes 
alcohol  used  in  the  arts  free,  and  reduces  the 
tax  on  whisky  to  50  cents  per  gallon.  The 
estimated  redaction  under  this  bill  will  be  on 
repealed  internal  taxation  $70,000,000,  and  on 
tariff  schedules  $25,000,000.  The  bill  is  twice 
as  long  as  the  Mills  bill  aud  relates  to  many 
more  subjects.  Concerning  the  wools  tariff 
the  bill  provides  the  following:  Woolens  and 
worsted  cloths  and  shawls  and  all  other  manu¬ 
factures  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
or  hair  of  the  goat  or  other  animals,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  valued  at  not  exceeding  40  cents  per 
pound,  25  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  40 
cents  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pound, 
30  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  60  cents  and 
not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound,  35  cents  per 
pound;  valued  above  80  cents  per  pound,  40 
cents  per  pound ;  aud  in  addition  thereto  upon 
all  the  foregoing,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
There  is  only  a  slight  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  some  grades  of  wool ;  the  duty  on  others 
remains  the  same,  and  that  on  a  few  is  in¬ 
creased . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  17,  1888. 

Kaiser  William  1.  was  buried  yesterday 
amid  imposing  ceremonies  in  the  presence  of 
vast  crowds  of  mourning  subjects  and  a  host 
of  foreign  kings,  princes  and  other  high  nota¬ 


bilities.  Emperor  Frederick  does  a  good  deal 
of  work,  but  is  still  a  very  sick  man.  There 
is  intense  indignation  among  Germans  against 
Sir  Morel  Mackenzie,  the  Emperor’s  chief 
physician.  The  German  physicians  are  jeal¬ 
ous  of  his  paramount  influence  and  declare 
that  the  patient  would  have  had  a  good  chance 
of  being  cured  long  ago  by  means  of  an  oper¬ 
ation  for  cancer,  were  it  not  that  the  English¬ 
man  denied  that  there  were  any  certain  symp¬ 
toms  of  cancer  and  opposed  the  operation.  It 
is  said  he  feared  the  patient  would  not  survive 
the  operation,  and  with  Queen  Victoria,  he 
wished  the  Princess  Royal  of  England,  the 
Crown  Prince’s  wife,  to  be  Empress  of  Ger¬ 
many  on  account  of  the  great  honor  and 
dower  of  the  position,  and  hence  wished  that 
the  sufferer  should  live  hopelessly  on  until  he 
reached  the  throne  rather  than  risk  the  death 
of  the  Prince  and  consequently  the  hopes  of  his 
wife, for  a  chance  of  cure.  He  now  lives  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  new  Emperor  in  the  palace 
at  Berlin  and  is  specially  guarded  against  the 

threats  of  the  exasperated  Germans . . . 

...  Boulanger  is  again  causing  trouble  in 
France.  Having  asked  permission  to  leave 
his  command  at  Clermont-Ferrand  to  visit 
Paris,  the  Aiinister  of  War  did  not  give  it; 
but  Boulanger  visited  Paris  three  times,  in 
disguise  the  Government  says,  though  he  de¬ 
nies  this.  To  maintain  discipline  he  was  re¬ 
moved  from  active  service  by  being  deprived 
of  his  command,  and  straightway  started 
once  more  for  Paris  on  Thursday,  where  he 
conferred  with  Rochefort  and  other  Radical 
supporters.  Committees  have  been  formed 
throughout  France  to  make  him  a  candidate 
in  all  elections  to  the  legislature,  as  a  national 
protest  against  the  Government’s  treatment 
of  him.  As  the  representative  of  the  war 
party  and  of  undying  enmity  to  Germany,  he 
has  a  large  following,  and  is  the  object  of 

much  enthusiasm  . A  great  many 

marks  of  respect  and  expressions  of  sympa¬ 
thy  on  the  death  of  the  German  Emperor 
have  displayed  a  kindly  and  magnanimous 
feeliDg  on  the  part  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Frenchmen;  but,  of  course,  there 
were  some  extremists’  howls,  which 
were  promptly  suppressed  by  the  authorities. 
All  European  countries  are  loud  and,  no 
doubt,  sincere  in -their  regrets  at  the  death  of 
the  Kaiser,  and  in  their  sympathy  with  his 
suffering  son  and  successor;  but  all  are  quite 
anxious  as  to  the  political  effects,  and  strain¬ 
ing  every  nerve  to  put  themselves  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  engage  in  a  general  war, 
which  is  likely  to  occur  at  any  time,  should 
the  present  Emperor’s  ailment  kill  him  or 
force  him  to  resign  the  active  control  of 
affairs  and  make  Prince  William  Regent. .  .. 
Bulgaria  is  still  the  chief  cause  of  immediate 
trouble.  She  refuse*  to  listen  to  the  demand 
of  her  suzerain, Turkey,that  Prince  Ferdinand 
should  resign  and  quit  the  country.  Bis¬ 
marck,  who  still  remains  the  arbiter  of 
European  political  affairs,  ostensibly  favors 
the  removal  of  Ferdinand,  but  as  Austria, 
Italy  and  England  are  opposed  to  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  unless  the  Czar  explicitly  names  the 
person  whom  he  wants  to  succeed  to  the 
throne,  the  Iron  Chancellor  is  not  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  the  matter - During  the  week 

the  weather  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  been  nearly  as  bad  as 
in  New  York. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  17,  18§8. 

It  is  announced  from  Denver,  Colo.,  that 
President  Head,  of  the  International  Range 
Association,  and  ex-Governor  Routt,  of  the 
Cattle  Trust,  have  closed  a  contract  with  the 
French  Government  to  supply  the  French 
army  with  150,000  cattle  annually.  These 
cattle  will  be  taken  from  the  ranges  and  ship¬ 
ments  begun  at  once.  The  competitors  for 
the  contract  were  the  Armours,  the  Plate 
Company,  of  South  America,  and  a  Canadian 

firm . A  cablegram  on  Monday  says 

that  a  decree  will  shortly  be  issued  in  France 
providing  that  imports  of  fresh  meat  can  only 
be  effected  through  frontier  and  interior  cus¬ 
toms  houses  previously  designated,  at  which 
the  sanitary  inspection  decreed  in  1887  will  be 
made.  Decrees  issued  by  the  prefects  of  the 
various  departments  will  regulate  the  days 
and  hours  when  cattle  will  be  admitted.  The 
carcasses  of  beef  cattle  and  swine  must  be  im¬ 
ported  completely  whole  or  in  halves  or  quar¬ 
ters.  Certain  special  parts,  like  fillets  and 
sirloins,  will  be  admitted  as  isolated  pieces. . . 

_ L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Horticulture 

at  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College, 
couldn’t  resist  the  tempting  offer  of  $3,000  a 
year,  expenses  of  a  trip  to  Europe  and  some 
minor  inducements  held  out  by  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Well,  what  Lansing  loses,  Ithaca 

gains .  The  annual  meeting  of  the 

Missourri  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
ht  Id  at  Nevada  Dec.  5—7  next,  and  its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Oregon,  June 
5—7 . 


For  an  Irritated  Throat,  Cough,  or  Cold, 

“ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches ”  are  offered 
with  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  efficiency. 
— Adv. 


Cwps  &  i^iuiiris. 


Saturday,  March  17,  1888. 

The  statistical  returns  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  March  relate  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  consumption  of  w  heat  and  corn, 
the  stock  in  farmers’  hands,  the  proportion  of 
merchantable  corn  and  average  prices  res¬ 
pectively  of  merchantable  and  unmerchant¬ 
able. 

The  corn  crop  is  the  smallest  since  1884,  and 
the  remainder  on  farms  also  the  smallest  in 
seven  years.  It  is  estimated  at  508,000,000 


bushels,  against  603,000,000  last  year  and  773,- 
000,000  two  years  ago.  The  proportion  is 
34.9  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  the  lowest  percent¬ 
age,  except  in  1884,  when  it  was  33  and  the 
stock  512,000,000  bushels.  In  recent  years  the 
percentage  has  ranged  from  one-third  to  four- 
tenths  of  the  annual  product. 

The  proportion  merchantable  is  84.4  per 
cent,  of  a  present  average  value  of  50.6  cents 
per  bushel.  The  unmerchantable  averages 

32.2  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  value  of 
the  stock  remaining  is  47.6  cents  per  bushel, 

3.2  cents  higher  than  on  the  1st  of  December. 
The  proportion  consumed  without  removal 

beyond  county  lines,  which  was  last  March  17 
per  cent,  is  estimated  at  12  per  cent,  for  the 
present  crop,  which  reduces  the  quantity 
transported  to  170,000,000  bushels,  118.000,000 
less  than  last  year,  while  the  amount  for  con¬ 
sumption  is  also  smaller  by  90,000,000  bushels. 

The  indicated  stock  of  the  wheat  of  1887  in 
the  hands  of  farmers  is  132,000,000  bushels, 
against  122,000,000  last  year,  or  29  per  cent,  of 
the  crop,  against  26.7  per  cent,  last  March. 
There  has  been  used  in  seeding  of  winter 
wheat  34,000,000  bushels,  187,000,000  in  eight 
months  consumption,  61,000.000  bushels  ex¬ 
ported  in  wheat  and  flour,  38,000,000  visible 
supply  and  an  unusual  quantity  in  minor 
elevators  and  mill  stocks,  in  course  of  distri¬ 
bution  between  farm  stocks  and  actual  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  report  of  cotton  marketed  was  com¬ 
plete  for  eight  States  a  month  ago,  but  de¬ 
ferred  for  returns  from  the  Carolinas  and 
Texas.  The  apparent  proportions  forwarded 
from  plantations  on  the  1st  of  February  were 
as  follows:  Virginia  90  per  cent..  North  Car¬ 
olina  94,  South  Carolina  93,  Georgia  94,  Flori¬ 
da  87,  Alabama  92,  Mississippi  90,  Louisiana 
89,  Texas  94,  Arkansas  90,  Tennessee  89,  and 
Missouri  and  Indian  Territory  92.  The  gen¬ 
eral  average  is  92  per  cent.  This  indicates  an 
increase  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  on  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  country  estimates  of  the  1st  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  although  the  February  returns  of  esti¬ 
mated  product,  compared  with  that  of  1886, 
were  nearly  identical  with  the  November  re¬ 
turns.  This  furnishes  a  further  illustration 
of  the  local  tendency  to  underestimate  pro¬ 
duction.  It  was  suggested  in  the  November 
report  that  it  might  be  assumed  that  deep- 
rooted  and  early  and  well-developed  plants 
would  produce  better  than  is  expected  in  their 
apparent  loss  of  condition,  and  that  if  the  out¬ 
come  should  surpass  this  first  estimate  the 
excess  might  be  due  to  this  cause.  This  view 
was  corrtct.  An  allowancefor  the  depressing 
effect  of  panic  in  local  returns,  so  stoutly  op¬ 
posed  by  speculators,  is  again  proved  to  be 
necessary.  The  quality  of  the  fibre  is  super¬ 
ior,  condition  clean,  and  the  yield  of  lint  a 
little  above  32  per  cent.  The  value  of  seed 
averages  16  cents  per  bushel  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  is  15  in  Mississippi,  14  in  Tennessee,  13  in 
Louisiana  and  12  in  Texas.  The  average  close 
of  picking  is  as  follows:  North  Carolina, 
December  10;  South  Carolina,  December  8; 
Georgia,  November  29;  Florida,  December  4; 
Alabama,  November  24;  Mississippi,  Decem¬ 
ber  2;  Louisiana,  December  13,  Texas,  No¬ 
vember  30;  Arkansas,  November  26;  Tennes¬ 
see,  November  27.  The  date  was  later  than 
last  year  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  Georgia  ex¬ 
cepted,  and  earlier  in  the  more  Western 
States. 

Hearts. 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  system  were  in  nearly  all 
cases  reached  through  the  stomach,  for  the 
doctors  say,  “  We  cannot,  of  course,  reach  the 
heart  directly.  How  can  we?” 

This  question,  asked  twenty-five  years  ago, 
was  only  partially  answered — it  was  only 
guessed  at— until  the  discovery  of  “Compound 
Oxygen.”  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  the  physicians 
who  have  been  so  successfully  administering 
this  remedy,  answer  the  question  by  telling  of 
their  experience.  They  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  completion  of  the  circuit  of 
the  system,  all  the  blood  wLich  has  been 
thrown  out  by  the  heart  comes  back  to  the 
heart  by  way  of  the  lungs.  Here  it  finds  a 
great  field  for  aeration,  exceeding  in  area  the 
entire  outer  surface  of  the  body ;  here,  with 
the  air,  the  oxygen  reaches  the  blood.  The 
returning  blood,  entering  the  heart  invigorat¬ 
ed,  adds  new  vigor  to  that  organ,  and,  with 
less  effort,  a  greater  volume  is  sent  forward, 
carrying  vigor  and  comfort  through  all  the 
arteries  and  veins  in  its  circuit.  This  is  a  very 
brief  statement  of  the  method  of  cure  by 
Oxygen.  But  a  reading  of  the  letters  of  pa¬ 
tients  who  speak  of  the  comfort  the  Treat¬ 
ment  gave  them,  of  the  relief  of  heart  trouble, 
and  of  the  ability  to  sleep,  after  being  for 
months  or  years  deprived  of  it  by  palpitation 
or  fluttering  of  the  heart,  will  be  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  that  could  be  produced  that  the  right 
method  of  cure  for  disease  has  been  found  in 
“Compound  Oxygen.”  And  the  value  of  the 
statement  will  not  be  decreased  by  its  brevity. 

The  curiosity  as  to  what  Compound  Oxygen 
is  may  be  gratified  by  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  write  a  postal  card  or  letter  of 
request  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  at  1529  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia.  They  publish  a  brochure 
of  two  hundred  pages,  entitled  Compound 
Oxygen  —  Its  Mode  of  Action  and  Results, 
which  will  be  sent  free. — Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


nominal.  N.  Y.  State,  new,  best,  12®14c;  do  new, 
medium,  10@llc;  do  common,  8@9c,  do  old,  336c; 
Pacific  coast,  new,  common  to  choice  8  to  11c:  do  18*6 
common,  to  good  4@7c.  Foreign— Germans,  crop  of 
1887,18®  23c. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  7%  <%  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  7%  7%  . 

Good  Ordinary . 8  11-16  8  13-16  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  3-16  9  5-16  . 

Low  Middling .  9%  9%  . 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9  '15-16  10  1-16  . 

Middling . 10%  10%  . 

Good  Middling . 104ft  10%  . 

Strict  Good  Middling. .  10%  10%  . 

Middling  fair . 11  11%  ..... 

Fair....? . 11%  . 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary .  7  3-16  I  Low  Middling  ...,*R  13-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7%  I  Middling  . 9  11-16 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hav— Choice  Timothy  per  100  ft 
80@85c;  good  do.  70375c;  medium,  60@65e;  shipping.  55c; 
Clover  mixed-,  55360c  Straw.— No.  1  rye  85®90c;  short 
do,  60@70c;  oat,  40@50c. 

Feed.— Quoted  at  *1  05@1 10  for  40  1b  spring  and  win¬ 
ter;  latter  for  heavy  from  track:  60  lbs,  $1  02%@1  05, 

80  lbs.  $102%®ll5  100  lbs.  $1  05@1  10;  sharps,  $112% 
@1  17%.  Rye  Feed.  95c@$l;  screenings,  75@90c. 

Poultry.— Live.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  per  ft,  18@13c%;  fowls,  Western,  per 
ft,  — @16c-  roosters,  old,  per  ft,  9@14c;  turkeys, 
per  ft  15316c:  ducks,  western  per  pair,  75@$1  15; 
chickens,  near-by  per  ft.  — ®-c:do,  western,  per  ft, 

— ®— c;  geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  40@1  90. 

Poultry.— DRESSED.-Turkeys.  fancy,  per  pound,  at 
— @14c;  do  good  to  choice,  12@13%c;  do  common  io 
@llc;  fowls,  Jerseyt  14@15c;  fowls,  western,  14@15c; 
Squabs,  white,  per  doz,  $4  50(3— ;  Squabs,  dark,  per 
doz,  $3  25®3  50;  ducks,  fair  to  fancy  per  ft,  12@16c; 
do  common  10®llc;  do  State  — ®— c;  do  western.  — c; 
Geese,  good  to  choice,  per  ft,  8@12c;  chickens,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  broilers,  25®o7c;  do  do  roasters,  — @— c:  do  do, 
per  ft,  20@21c:do.  Jersey,  choice,  per  lb,  — @— c:  do 
and  fowls,  western,  per  lb,  l4@15c;  do  Jersey 
15@17c. 

Game.— Wild  ducks, canvas,  per  pair,  $3  50@4:  do  red; 
head.  $2  00.32  50;  do  mallard.  80@90c;  do  teal.  — <3— c. 
English  Snipe,  per  doz.  $1  50  to  1 75;  grass  plover,  per 
doz  $1  50  to  1  75. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.  —Fresh.— In  apples  the  demand  is  mainly 
for  greenings,  for  which  a  firm  feeling.  Cranberries 
are  slow.  A  moderate  call  for  Florida  oranges  at  full 
prices.  Strawberries  are  in  limited  sale.  Quota 
tions  are  for;  Apples.— Greening,  *2  7533  75: 
do  Baldwins  $2  50  38  50;  do  inferior,  per  bbl, 

$1  50  3  2  25;  Grapes,  per  lb,  —3— c:  Cranberries, 
Jersey,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl,  $2  50@3  25;  do  do  do 
per  bbl.  $— ®  — :  do  Jersey,  common,  per  crate.  $1  50 
@2.  Oranges,  Florida,  fancy,  per  box,  $4  00@5  00.  do 
do  choice  *3  5033  75;  do  do,  fair  to  good.  $3  00@3  25; 
do  do  common.  $2  00@2  50:  strawberries,  Florida,  good 
to  choice,  per  quart,  30@35c;  do  do  common  to  fair, 
per  quart,  15@25c. 

Fruits.—  Dried.— Apples.— Evaporated,  Choice  to 
fancy,  8%@10c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  6% 
®8%c;  do  sliced,  new.  537c;  do  chopped,  2%®3c;  oo 
cores  and  skins,  l%@l%c;  Apples,  State,  quarters,,  5% 
@6%c;  Cherries  -  pitted,  16@22c;  Raspberries— evap 
orated,  new,  25@26c.  do  sun-dried,  22323c:  Black 
berries,  8%@9e;  Huckelberries  new,  10®llc:  Peaches, 
sun-dried,  peeled.  I6f«20c:  Peaches, sun-dried, unpeeled 
6@6%c;  Plums  State,  10@llc. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  held  unchanged.  Fancy  hand 
picked  quoted  at  — @4%c  and  farmers’  graoes  at  3 
@3%c;  hickory  nuts  at  $2  25@2  50  per  bush. 

Vegetables.— No  receipts  of  domestic  potatoes  to¬ 
day;  trade  is  generally  slowly,  with  domestic  held  to 
full  prices,  and  foreign  easy,  with  a  good  supply. 
Other  vegetables  are  in  fair  demand,  potatoes.  State 
Burbank,  per  bbl,  $2  25@ — ;  State  Hebron,  $2  40(32  50; 
State  Peerless,  per  bbl.  $2  25@— ;  State  Rose, 
*2  65i®2  75;  Scotch,  Magnum,  per  sack.  82  lu@— ; 
Maine  Rose  per  bbl,  $3  50®3  75;  English  magnum  per 
sack  —  (3$2  00;  sweet,  Jersey  per  bbl.  $4  003—; 
Onions,  Connecticut  red  per  bbl.  $4  5035  do,  Or 
ange  County  red,  per  bbl,  $4  25@4  75;  do  Bermuda,  per 
crate.  $3  253  3  50.  do,  yellow,  per  bbl.,  $4  2534  50:  Tur¬ 
nips, per  bbl  — c  Kale, per  bbl,  81 50®  1  75.  Cabbages, per 
bbl,  *2 5033 00:  Beets,  per  crate,  «1®1  25;  spinach, 
per  bbl,  $2  0032;  string  beans,  per  crate,  $2  00  to  3.  to¬ 
matoes,  $1 5033;  egg  plant,  choice,  per  bbl,  $5®8.  as¬ 
paragus.  per  bunch,  75c®$l  25;  Pease  green,  per  crate, 
$4  00  to  5  00. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess,  asked  for 
one  year  old;  $14  75  to  15;  New  mess,  15  00315  25, 
short  clear,  816318,  Extra  Prime  mess,  $13:  prime 
do,  nominal,  family  mess,  $15  50316  50.  Bkke— City 
Extra  India  Mess,  in  tes  ,  *13  00316:  Extra  Mess.  In 
barrels.  $7@7  50:  Packet,  $8§>—  per  bbl  and  $12  75 
in  tes;  Plate.  $8@8  25.  Family  Mess,  $8  5U@9.  Beef 
Hams.— Quoted  at  $16  50.  Cut  Meats.  Pickled 
quoted  7  to  7%c:  12  ft  average;  Pickled  Hams  lU%c; 

pickled  Shoulders,  6%®6%c;  Smoked  Shoulders, 
7%c;  Smoked  Hams.  ll%c  Dressed  Hogs.  City  Heavy 
to  Light,  7%@8c;  Pigs.  7%c.  Lard. -Western 
steam  spot  8.02%@8.05c;  City  steam,  7.65c;  Refined 
quoted,  7.90c:  Continent  8.60c;  South  American  April, 
7.96c;  May.  7.95  to 7.97c;  June  7.97  to  7.98c.  July.  8.01  to 
8.02c;  August,  8.06c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  $8  5039;  do  packets,  $7  50@8;  Smoked  beef, 
12®  13c;  Beef  hams,  $17  00318  00.  Pork.— Mess,  $16@ 
— ;  do  prime  mess,  new, $11  50;do,  do,  family, $16  50 
®—.  Hams-smoked,  ll%@12%c;  doS.  P.cured  in  tes, 
10@llc;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,8%@9c  do  smoked 
9%@10c;  shoulders  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  6%@  -e; 
do  smoked,  7®7%e;  shoulders, pickle  cured, 7%@7%c:  do 
smoked,  8%®8%c;  bellies  in  pickle,  8%®9%c;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10@— c.  Lard.— Steady  City  Refined,  $8  50; 
do,  Steam,  $7  87%  to  8. 

St  Louis.— Provisions,— Pork,  new  mess,  $14  25: 
Lard— $7  35@7  40.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  Shoul 
ders,  $6  00®—;  Long  clear,  $7  12%@7  25;  clear  ribs, 
$7  25@  - ;  short  clear,  $7  40@7  50.  Bacon—  Boxed 
Shoulders,  $6  37%:  Long  clear,  $7  87%;  clear  ribs, 
$— 38  00;  short  clear,  $8  25  to  — ,  Hams,  at  $10  50 
@12  00. 

Chicago. —  Mess  Pork.— $14  05@— .  Lard.— Per  100 
lbs.  $7  62%@— .  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  15;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $6  00@6  10;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $7  65@7  70. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.—  Butter—  Creamery.— Elgin  extra, 
— @32c:  Pennsylvania,  best,  31®32c;  W estern,  best, 
—  to  30c;  do  prime,  27  to  29c;  do  good,  24  to  26c; 
do  poor.  20®24c,  do  held,  — 3— c;  Creamery  State  fall 
made  in  tubs,  —  to  — c;  do  do  firkins  —  to  — c;  State 
dairy -Half-firkins,  tubs,  best,  29@30c:  do  do  prime, 
26@28c;  do,  do,  fine,  good,  23@25e;  Welsh 
tubs,  best, — c;  do  do  fine,  26®27c;  do  do  good,  23  to 
25c;  firkins  aud  tubs,  best,  — ®— c;  do  do  fine,  — 3— c; 
do  do  good,  — @— c.  do  do  poor,  — ®— c;  firkins,  best, 
— 3-c;  do  fine,  — 3-c;  do  good,  —  to  -c; 
Western— Imitation  creamery,  best,  25@2,c;  do, 
fine.  2032:3c;  Western  dairy,  fine,  21323c;  do, 
fair,  18®20e;  do  do  poor,  16  to  17c;  do,  factory, 
best,  23%@25c:  do  do  prime.  20322c:  dodo  good.  18@ 
19c  do.  poor.  15@17c;  rolls.  16321.  Old  lots  as  follows: 
Creamery  held  18  to  21c;  state  dairy  tubs  prime  to 
best  2  to  25c;  do  do  do  poor  t«  good  17  to  21c;  do  do 
firkins  and  tubs  prime  to  best  22  to  24c;  do  do  do  do 
poor  to  good  17  to  21c;  do  do  firkins  prime  to  best  21  to 
23c;  do  do  do  poor  to  good  20  to  21c;  western  dairy  aud 
factory;  14  to  16%. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  March  17,  1888. 


•  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hops— The  Interruption  of  transportation  has  had 
the  effect  of  stopping  even  what  little  business  was 
in  progress  before  the  storm  and  values  are  largely 


Cheese.— Factory,  Fancy,  white,  12®12%c;  do  do 
colored,  ll%®12c;  choice  do,  11%@U% c;  do,  good,  113 
ll%c:  light  skims,  best,  8@l0c:  do  common  23 4c; 
Ohio  factory,  fine,  li%@U%c;  Skims  Pennsylvania, 
1  to  2c. 

EGGs.-Near-by,  fresh  19%@20c:  southerns,  fresh 
per  doz,  18%@19%c!  western  fresh  19%®— c;  Ducks, 
30  32c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— Fancy  Creamery,  22®29%c; 
dairy,  18%@26c.  Eggs.— 13@14c.  per  doz. 

St,  Louis,  Mo,— Butter.— Higher.  Creamery  at  24 
to  30c;  dairy,  2u  to  26c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.2  Milwaukee  89%®89%e  de- 
liveied;  Ungraded  red,  90%c;  No.  2  Red,  90®90%c;  in 
and  elevator;  91%@92c  delivered;  No.2Red,  for  March 


THU  RURAL  NEW-YOKXfR. 


90c;  flo  April,  90^@90  9-16c;  do  May,  90^d,®90%c' 
do  June  S9%«90J^c;  do  for  July,  89J^c;  do  for  Au' 
gust,  89%® 88  ?-16c;  do  for  December,  91%@92Mc.  Corn 
—Ungraded  Mixed,  59>4®61!<fc;  No.  3. 59c:  steamer,60  to 
60^c  in  elevator:  No.  2.  59V  to  tOl^c  f.  o.  b.  in  store 
and  elevator;  61J^  to  61%c  delivered;  steamer  yellow 
60%c  elevator;  choice  white  Southern,  63®64%c; 
No.  2  for  March,  60c:  do  for  April,  59*4c:  do  for 
May,  59>4®59%c;  do  for  June.  53%®59^c:  do  for  July, 
58%  to  59  3-lfic;  do  August,  59%(<a59%c:  do  for 
September,  59J4  to  59%c:  do  for  October  59^  to  59%c. 
Oats.— No.  3,  39c;  do  white  41c;  No.  2.  39@39Vc;  do 
white,  4lW@42c;  No.  1  white,  43!^c;  Mixed  Western 
39@41c;white  do  41  to  46c:  No  2  March,  39  to  39%c; 
do  April,  37%  to  88c;  do  May,  37%c. 


IMPROVED  BILLINGS  CORN 
PLANTER  AND  FERTILIZER. 

PERFECT 
WORK, 

whether  Stony 
Sward  or  Mellow 
Land. 

Made  only  by 


Time 

Saved. 

Better 

Work. 

uicker 

esults. 


AMES  PLOW  OO., 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  circular  and  1888  72-page  catalogue. 


Buffalo,  N.Y.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard  held  at  10c  over 
Chicago  May;  No.  1  hard  Northern  Pacific  Washburn 
at  9c  over;  No.  1  hard  Northern  Pacific  Duluth  at  8c 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


over  Chicago  May;  No.  2  Northern  6c  over;  Winter 
wheat— No  2  Red  Michigan  91c;  No.  1  White  Michigan 
92%<3;  No.  2  Amber  89%c.  Corn— No.  3  yellow  57%c; 
No.  3  57%c  Oats.— No.  2  white,  39%®39c,  No.  3 
white  — ®37%c;  No.  2  mixed,  36c.  Barley.— No.  1  Can 
ada,  93@94c;  No.  2  Canada.  91@92c;  No  3  extra,  88@89c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  74%®77%c;  No. 
2  red  at  82c.  No.  2  corn,  50 Vc.  No.  2  oats,  27%@ 
30c:  No.  2  Rye,  59c;  No.  2  Barley,  77@81c.  No  1 
Flaxseed  at  Si  45. 


Communications  Rbceivbd  for  the  Week  Ending 
March  17, 1888. 


P.  D.  K.-D.  B.  A.,  thanks.-C.  L.  L.-S.  D.  M.— J.  L. 

S. ,  thanks— W  H.  B.-R.  H.  A.— J.  H.  N.-R.  D.  D., 
thank  you.— W.  F.-G.  I.-S.  D.  F.-A.  K.-H.  A.  B.-C. 
L.  B.-N.  H.-E.  H— S.  L.T.-J.  W.  W.-G.  E.  K— M.  R„ 
thanks.— N.  H.-H.  A.  B.— E.  E.  B.-O.  C.  R.-J.  H.  E  — 

T.  H.  H--W.  M.— A.  B.  A.-O.  C.  K— G.  T.— L.  L.-J.  H. 
-A.  R.  D.-L.  A.  E.-W.  W,  P.-J.  W.  S.,  thanks.— R. 
Wade,  thanks.— R.  M.  C.-W.  T.  R.-E.  L.  D„  thanks.— 
C.  A.  D.— J.  H.-G.  B.  T.-J.  V.  H.  N— D.  L.  G.  H.  S. 


This  Planter  will  plant  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn, 
Beans,  Peas  and  Beet  Seed,  in  hills,  drills  or  checks. 
It  is  the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  kinds  of 

FERTILIZERS  WET  Or  DRY  With  a  CERTAINTY.  Six 
changes  from  50  to  450  pounds  per  acre,  and  without 
injury  to  the  Seed,  as  it  is  dropped  each  side  of  it  with 
a  layer  of  earth  betwe*  n.  Warrranted  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it.  Farmers  send  for  Circulars  and  TestimoDals  of 
1887.  ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield,  N.  U. 


HIGH  GRADEIFE?TnJIZERS 

MADE  FROM  BONES,  BLOOD ,  MEAT  AND  HIGHEST  GRADE  CHEMICALS. 

DARLING-’S  PURE  FINE  BONE 

is  the  best  on  the  Market.  Our  reputation  of  over  25  years  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  our  reliability. 

L.  B.  DARLING  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


UOW  IS  THE  TIME 

TO  SOW 

Henderson’s  Special  Grass  Mixture 

FOR  HAY  OR  PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

This  mixture  will  give  a  pasture  that  will  stand  without  renewal  for  20  years.  Thousands 
of  acres  are  now  sown  with  it  annually.  Pamphlet,  giving  full  instructions  and  information, 
mailed  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO,,  35 &37  Cortlandt  St.,  NewYork. 


MONEY  AND  LABOR  SAVED. 


TO  EXCHANGE.  Real  Estate  for  Apple,  Quince, 
and  cap  Raspberries. 

J.  L.  SMITH,  Castile,  N  Y. 


to  #8  a  day.  Samples  worth  31.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  HoUv.  Mi on. 


LIMITED  QUANTITY. 

Stowell’s  Evergreen  SWEET  CORN  (kiln- 
dried).  Price  $2.00  per  bushel. 

M.  WEST,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


Raise  No  More  Wheat 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy.  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells. 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  Hirner,  Allentown.  Pa. 


FOUR  FARMS  FOR  SALE 
In  Alburg,  Vt.,  of  70,  120. 124,  166  acres;  near  Lake 
Champlain:  store,  post-office,  school,  shop  and  C.  Vt. 
R.  R.  Good  buildings,  orchards,  wells.  Free  from 
rocks,  very  level.  Seven-eighths  can  be  plowed.  Very 
productive.  In  fact,  with  good  management  they  can 
pay  for  themselves.  Wiii  sell  separately.  Terms 
very  easy  and  price  low. 

Write  G.  YV.  SAJI  RE,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Apply  on  premises  to  P.  M.  SABRE. 


FiRMiRS  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

First  Class  Standard  Pears  and  Cherry  Trees.  The 
finest  trees  and  true  to  name.  Prices  very  low;  5,000 
Trees  must  go.  Grapes  and  all  small  fruits  at  satis¬ 
factory  prices.  Write  for  prices  on  what  you  need. 
Hedge  plants  first  class— bottom  rates.  If  you  want 
one  article,  only  write. 

EMMET  V.  RHOADS,  Saint  Paris,  O. 


WELL  DRILLING. 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water.  OilorGas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  min¬ 
utes.  Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power 
than  any  other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in 
earth  or  rock  20  to  1.000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are 
making  $2.5  to  840  per  day  with  our  machinery  and 
tools.  Splendid  business  for  winter  or  summer.  We 
tare  the  oldest  and  largest  Manufacturers  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  illustrated  Cata 
logue  D.  Address 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  New  York. 


Lightning  Well  Machine  Makers. 

,  We  are  the  largest  Manufacturers, — have  sunk 
5*29  ft.  in  10  hours.  Our  Encyclopedia  of800 
engravings  of  Well,  Wiud-Mill,  Prospecting, 
Pumping  and  Diamond  Pointed  Rock  Drill- 
t  iug  Machinery,  or  our  treatise  on  Natural  Gas 
will  bo  mailed  for  25  cts.  Are  sueing  parties 
who  advertise  to  make  Hydraulio 
^machinery,  and  their  customers  for 

The  American 

Well  Works. 
Aurora,  III., 

U.  S.  A. 


$TEAM !  STEAM! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

A  Large  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  YV.  PAYNE  &  SOJYS, 
Box  17.  Elinfra,  N.  Y. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1 6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

iMES  LEFFEL  &.  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


.  to  $2  per  rod. 

All  sizes  and  widths.  Hold  by  us  or  any  dealer  in  this  line  of 
goods.  FREIGHT  PAIR.  Information  free. 


Best 

Steel 


ci  wire 
N 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 

Wira  Rope  Selvage 


write  The  McMullen  woven  wire  fence  co. 

No.  Market  and  Ontario  Sts.,  Chicago,  Itl  1 


CREAMERY 

SURFACE  SKIMMING 
ATTACHMENT. 

With  or  without  Special 
Refrigerator. 

Ibis  MORE  GOOD  POINTS 

than  any  on  the  market 
Send  for  description. 

BEST  LINE  OF 

Dairy&FactoryGoods 

Moseley  &  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 
POULTNEY,  VT. 


MEKENNEY’S  Acme  Broadcast 
Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Machines. 


Corn  Planter,  Strawberry,  Lawn,  Potato  and 
Tobacco  Machines.  Send  for  circulars  giving 
discription  and  prices  to 

Taunton  Cotton  and  Machine  Co., 

Taunton,  Mass. 


EVERY  GOOD  FARMER 

WHO  HAS  USED  THE 

COLUMBIA 

CHILLED  PLOW 

Says  it  is  the  Lightest  Draft,  Easiest  to  Han¬ 
dle,  Strongest  and  Most  Durable,  does  Better 
Work  in  All  Soils,  in  short  THE  BEST  PLOW 
IN  THE  MARKET.  Don’t  Fail  to  try  a 
COLUMBIA  before  purchasing  any  other.  Send 
for  price  list,  testimonial  and  calendar.  If  they  are 
not  sold  in  your  vicinity  send  for  Special  introducing 
Price.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 

COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 

Copake  Iron  Works.  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Hedge  Plants. 

Nothing  adds  to  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  premises  as  do  well 
kept  hedges.  We  offer  over  half 
a  million  Splendid  Hedge  Plants, 
Osage  Orange,  Honey  Locust,  Ar¬ 
bor  Vitae,  Norway  Spruce,  etc.  A  Iso 
everything  in  the  Seed,  Flower, 
Fruit  and  Tree  line.  A  valuable 
catalogue  containing  136  pages  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  free. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


"■’M  Fl0WER  SEEDS 


Collection 


"vSs.FREE! 


An  Unparalleled  Offer  by 
—  Olu-Ks . 


I  an  Old-Kutabliidied  and 
I  Reliable  Publishing 
House!  Tub  Ladies’  Wobi.ii 
is  a  mammoth  16-page,  64  col¬ 
umn  illustrated  paper  for  ladies 
and  the  family  circle.  It  is  de¬ 
voted  to  stories,  poems,  ladles’ 
fancy  work, artistic  needle-work, 
'home  decoration,  housekeeping, 
i  fashions,  hygiene,  juvenile  read¬ 
ing,  etiquette,  etc.  We  want 
100,000  ladies  to  give  this  elegant 
paper  a  trial,  because  wo  know  that 
a  very  largo  proportion  of  them  will 
like  It  so  well  that  they  will  become  permanent  sub¬ 
scribers.  With  this  object  In  view  we  now  make  the 
following  colossal  offer:  Upon  receipt  of  only  Ten  Cents  in 
silver  or  stamps,  toe  u-iil send  The  Ladies’  World/or  Three 
Months,  and  to  each  subscriber  we  will  also  send,  Free  and 
post-paid,  a  large  and  magnificent  Collection  of  Choice 
Flower  Heeds,  two  hundred  varieties,  including  Pansies, 
Verbenas, Chrysanthemums,  Asters,  Phlox  Drummondii,  BalBam, 
Cypress  Vine,  Digitalis,  etc.,  etc.  Remember,  ten  cents  pays 
for  the  paper  three  months  and  this  entire  magnificent  collection 
of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  put  up  by  a  first-class  Seed  House  and 
warranted  fresh  and  reliable.  No  lady  can  afford  to  miss  this 
wonderful  opportunity.  Wo  guarantee  every  subscriber  many 
timeB  the  value  of  monoy  sent,  and  will  refund  your  money  and 
make  you  a  present  of  both  seeds  and  paper  if  you  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied.  Ours  is  an  old  established  and  reliable  publish¬ 
ing  house,  endorsed  by  leading  newspapers  throughout  the 
U.  S.  Do  not  confound  this  offer  with  the  catchpenny  schemes  of 
unscrupulous  persons.  Write  to-day — don’t  put  it  off  1  Sixsub- 
scription8  and  six  seed  collections  sent  for  60  cents.  Address, 
S.  II.  MOORE  As  CO.,  3?  Park  Place,  New  York. 


EVE.R6Nfc.lLNS> 

25  varieties ;  FOREST  TREES, 

30  varieties,  all  sizes.  Prices  from 
50  cents  per  1000  up.  50  varieties 
of  TREE  SEEDS.  Lowest  Prices,  1 
;  Largest  Stock  and  Greatest  Varie- 
fty  in  Airmrica.  Large  Trees  for 

Street  and  Park  Planting  in  great  i  _ 

variety,  by  the  carload.  Wholesale  Lists"  free. 
GEO.  FINNEY,  Evergreen,  Door  Co.,  lVis. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


M  GEE  GARDEN  CULTIVATOR  or  SPRING  HOE. 

EST*  Read  what  those  who  have  used  it  say:  It  is  La¬ 
bor  Saving— “The  best  Tool  foi  cultivating  Onions.” 
-Have  bought  75  for.  our  Onion  fields.”  "Don’t  see 
how  It  could  be  Improved:  can  grew  Onions  with  the 
McGee  at  half  expense.”  “Nothing  to  compare  with 
it.’  "As  useful  In  the  field  as  in  the  garden.” 


DEERE  GARDEN  SEED  DRILL 

FOR  DRILLINGTANYTHING  FROM 

CBL1ER.Y  TO  conwr 

To  Suit  the'Operator. 


For  Descriptive  Circulars  and  prices  address  DEERE  &  MANSUR  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Moline,  Ilf . 


IMPORTANT  TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS. 

The  Finest  Stock  of  APPLE,  Extra  Size  and  First  Class  STANDARD  PEAR,  DWARF 
PEAR  PLUM  and  PEACH  TREES  ever  oflered  to  the  trade 


Also  a  full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  quantity,  size 
varieties,  etc.,  wanted. 

SMITHS,  POWELL.  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  IV.  Y. 


CANTON  IRON  ROOFING  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 

»TEEXj  hoofing. 

Made  ol  genuine  Sheet  Steel  and  Calainined  Steel.  Also 
CORRUGATED  IRON  Roofing  and  Siding,  Beaded  Iron  Ceiling  and 
Siding,  Crimped  Edge  Hoofing  and  Siding,  Roof  Paint,  Roofer’s  Paper,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  List,  and  Samples. 


FUNNIEST  BOOK  YET!  Nearly  75,000  SOLD!  NEW  Edition  ONLY  SI.  75. 


—  <( 


SAMANTHA  at  SARATOGA! 


AGENTS 
WANTED! 

BIG  TERMS! 

**“Sezlie,  Them  dumb  fools  believe  in  supernatural  things.  Why  can't  the:/  believe  sunthin'  sensible  ” _ J  Al.I.KN. 

■j  Critics  say  of  it-.  “Delicious  humor.”—  Will  Carleton.  “  Full  of  genuine  wit.”—  o.  H.  Tiffany  “Keenestsar- 
“  casm”—  Observer.  “  Exceedingly  amusing.”— Awe  E.  Cleveland  “  Excruciatingly  funny.”—  Weekly  Wit. 
"Snots.  “Bitterest  satire  coated  with  exhilarating  fun."— Rev.  .1.  r.  Newman.  I).  J).  Agents  Coinina  Money, 
One  book  as  outfit  by  mail,  $1.25.  Apply  to  HUBBARD  BROS..  Pubs..  Phila,  Boston  orChlcago 


ENTIRELY  NEW. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 

Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  HIGGANUM  M’FG  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  Higgauum,  C01111,,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  aud 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  “  STANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

JPomltrv  Fencing. 
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Trade  Mark. 

Only  three-quarters  of  one  cent  per  square  foot  for  2 
In.  mesh.  No  19  Wire  Hatchers  Brooders.  Tarred 
Paper.  Drinking  Fountains.  Feed  Trays.  Ground 
Bone.  Beef  Scraps.  Oyster  Shells  Incubator  Sup¬ 
plies.  Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard.  Send  two 
cent  stamp  for  Catalogues.  Address 

BROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

28  VeseySt.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEED  CORN, 15^ 

CLARK  COUNTY  CHAMPION.  White  variety,  very  early. 
Has  produced  125  liu.  to  the  acre.  Largo  ears,  gives 
big  returns.  Our  stock  is  limited.  Sample  Packet, 
15  ct».,  3  for  35  ct».  Descriptive  Circular  and  Illus 
trated  Catalogue  sent  FREE  with  every  order.  This 
is  our  8th  season  in  Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Heeds. 
Catalogue 2o.  stamp. SPRINGFIELD  SEED  CO. Springfield  0. 


PEERLESS  DYES  Sold  by  Druggists. 


1-WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  -Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNS  VILLE  AGR’L  WORKS. 

Si.  Johns ville,  Montgomery  Co..  Now  York. 


Sherwood’s  Steel  Harness 


SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO., 
B1UACUSK,  N.  Y. 


Cold  Watch  Free 


To  the  first  person  who  will  give  us  the  correct  solution  of 
the  above  REBl’S  in  three  words,  we  will  present  an  Elegant 
Solitaire  IMainond  King;  worth  Jfci'T.’i:  to  the 
second  a  Solid  Gold  .Hunting;  <  ;i*e  Watch 
and  Queen  Fob  Chnin  wortii  to  the  third  a 

Soli<l  Gold  Uhateiaiu  Watch  and  Fob 
4h;iin  wortii  to  each  of  the  next  ten  a  Solitl 

Silver  Watch,  and  to  each  of  the  next  twenty-five, 
(it  there  he  so  many  correct  answers),  a  handsome  Sil  ver- 
Xickel  W'atchj  all  stem-winding  and  stem-setting  and 
warranted.  W  ith  your  answer  send  25c. ,  (stamps  or 
silver)  for  three  months’  trial  subscription  to  the  “  SUNNY 
SIDE,”  (the  old  favorite  $1.00  a  year  family  monthly,  estab 
llshedin  1867),andwe  will  present  yon,  absolutely  free*  our 
Grand  25. cent  Combimition  Package, 
containing  seven  packs  of  fun-making  cards  and  a  variety  of 
games,  (Chess,  Checkers,  &c.,)  puzzles,  &c.,  too  numerous  to 
describe,  butallinterestingandinstructive.  It  is  a  genuine  Box 
of  Fun,  delighting  everybody,  and  has  never  been  sold  for  less 
than  25c.  This  liberal  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  Paper 
into  new  homes  and  is  limited  to  June  1st.  The  result  of  the 
Rebus  contest  will  be  published  ip  the  June  “SUNNYSIDE.” 
Conn.  Novelty  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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THE  GREAT  STORM. 

BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


E  have  had  our  bliz¬ 
zard.  It  was  strong 
enough  while  it  lasted 
to  stand  us  a  life-time 
When  I  get  to  be  an 
“oldest  inhabitant”  I 
expect  to  use  this  bliz¬ 
zard  with  great  effect. 
It  was  terrible!  I  have 
seen  many  fearful 
storms,  on  the  plains, 
on  Cape  Cod,  on  the 
great  lakes  and  in  the 
Michigan  pine  woods, 
but  I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  fiercer  than  this  one.  The  worst  of  it 
was  we  did  not  expect  it.  We  thought  spring 
had  coipe.  I  was  all  ready  to  sow  some  oats 
and  was  getting  ready  to  sow  clover  seed.  Sun¬ 
day  night  when  I  went  to  bed  there  was  a 
warm,  gentle  rain  falling.  Monday  morning 
there  was  a  snow-drift  blocking  up  the  door 
and  the  house  was  fairly  shaking  in  the  wind. 
I  thought  it  too  fierce  a  storm  for  our  old  horse 
to  face,  so  I  got  into  my  boots  and  rubber  coat 
and  waded  over  to  the  station.  It  took  me. 
about  an  hour  to  go  1%  mile.  Didn’t  the  wind 
blow?  It  went  so  fast  that  it  didn’t  seem  to 
leave  enough  for  a  person  to  breathe.  The  air 
seemed  full  of  whips  that  lashed  your  face 
without  mercy.  It  took  us  about  five  hours  to 
get  within  half  a  mile  of  Jersey  City.  We 
walked  the  rest  of  the  way  and  then  found 
that  there  was  no  way  of  getting  home  again. 
The  river  was  a  great  mass  of  frozen  ice  and 
drifting  snow.  You  couldn’t  see  100  feet  in 
any  direction.  Hundreds  of  ferry  boats  and 
tugs  were  passing  up  and  down  through  the 
snow,  blowing  their  whistles  and  ringing  bells 
to  prevent  their  smashing  into  one  another. 
When  I  went  across  we  ran  into  several  boats, 
but  fortunately  nobody  was  hurt. 

The  great  city  of  Yew  York  was  like  a  des¬ 
ert  of  snow.  The  storm  in  the  city  was  worse 
than  in  the  country.  People  in  the  city  did 
not  expect  this  storm  and  so  they  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  Almost  everybody  here  wears 
shoes  instead  of  boots.  This  is  safe  because 
the  snow  is  seldom  deep  enough  to  go  over  the 
tops  of  shoes.  When  they  woke  up  and  found 
the  streets  full  of  snow-drifts  these  shoe-wear¬ 
ers  were  at  a  disadvantage.  Some  of  them 
put  big  stockings  over  their  shoes  and  tied 
strings  around  the  bottoms  of  their  trousers. 
Others  tied  bags  around  their  feet.  I  saw  one 
man  with  roller-towels  tied  around  his  feet  and 
his  wife’s  apron  tied  over  his  hat.  Another 
man  had  a  brown  paper  bag  over  his  head  with 
a  hole  cut  in  front  for  his  eyes.  Another  had 
a  red  skirt  tied  over  his  head,  an  old  coatover 
one  boot  and  a  pair  of  pants  tied  about  the 
other.  The  wind  is  always  worst  in  the  city. 
The  narrow  streets  and  high  houses  hold  the 
wind  and  send  it  along  with  a  tremendous 
power.  One  of  the  worst  corners  for  wind  in 
this  city  is  just  opposite  the  Rural  office. 
There  is  a  narrow  street  with  high  buildings 
on  either  side.  The  wind  sweeps  across  the 
City  Hall  Park  and  is  forced  into  this  narrow 
space  as  though  it  were  shot  out  of  a  gun.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  face  the  wind  on  that 
corner,  yet  huudreds  of  people  had  to  do  it. 
Many  were  thrown  down,  and  I  am  afraid 
some  were  badly  hurt.  More  than  100  hats 
were  lost  on  this  corner.  New  York  people 
always  wear  stiff  hats.  These  may  be  good 
enough  in  mild  weather,  but  in  such  a  blizzard 
they  are  very  poor  things.  They  won’t  stay 
on  the  head,  and  they  do  not  protect  the  ears 
at  all.  I  saw  many  a  high  “stove-pipe”  hat 
take  a  sudden  leap  into  the  air  and  go  sailing 
down  the  street  like  a  small  baloon.  Often¬ 
times  the  owner  would  make  a  rush  for  it,  lose 
his  balauce  and  go  headlong  into  the  snow.  By 
the  time  he  could  pick  himself  up  his  hat 
would  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  I  wore 
my  old  fur  cap  and  thus  avoided  all  these 
chases.  Everybody  seemed  pretty  good-nat¬ 
ured  through  it  all.  Even  those  who  fell  down 
with  such  hai-d  bumps  were  ready  to  laugh 
and  joke  about  it.  I  saw  two  deaf-and-dumb 
men  talking  on  their  fingers  to  each  other,  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  their  feet  out  from 
under  them  and  down  they  went  into  the  snow. 
Instead  of  getting  up  they  sat  in  the  snow  and 
continued  their  fingering.  I  don’t  know  what 
they  were  talking  about,  but  I  guess  it  must 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  weather. 

The  worst  of  the  storm  came  after  dark. 
Where  were  all  the  people  to  sleep?  It  may 
seem  strange  to  some  of  you  to  tbiuk  that  in 
this  great  city  people  had  to  go  wandering 
about  for  hours  looking  for  a  place  to  get  out 
of  the  storm.  Yet  it  was  so.  New  York  is  a 
}ong  and  narrow  island.  The  lower  part,  for 


several  miles  from  the  water,  is  given  entirely 
up  to  business.  Most  of  the  people  who  work 
there  live  on  Long  Island  or  in  New  Jersey, 
and  g©  and  come  every  day  on  fast  trains.  At 
night,  usually,  this  business  part  of  the  city  is 
as  silent  and  lonely  as  a  churchyard.  Now 
you  see  thousands  of  people  came  into  the  city 
in  the  morning  and  were  unable  to  get  home 
at  night,  because  it  was  impossible  to  get  a 
train  out  of  the  city.  So  they  were  left  with¬ 
out  any  sleeping  place.  I  suppose  many  of 
them  had  an  experience  about  like  mine.  I 
had  no  friends  within  walking  distance,  so  I 
tried  to  get  a  room  at  a  hotel.  Not  a  chance 
could  I  get  anywhere.  Every  room  was  taken, 
and  hundreds  of  people  wei’e  being  turned 
away.  I  tra  mped  about  for  hours  in  the  wind. 
It  was  the  same  story  everywhere.  I  found 
one  man  l>ing  in  the  snow  right  in  the  street. 
His  hat  had  blown  away— he  was  completely 
chilled  through.  I  got  him  into  a  store.  I 
found  a  little  boy  crying  in  a  doorway.  He 
seemed  almost  frozen.  It  was  very  pitiful — 
the  sorrow  and  suffering  poor  people  were 
having.  I  tramped  around  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  was  a  weary  tramp.  It  seemed  a  little 
strange  to  think  of  a  man  with  money  enough 
to  pay  for  his  lodgings  wandering  about  in 
this  great  city,  unable  to  find  a  shelter.  At 
last  I  went  to  a  hotel,  and  made  up  my  mind 
I’d  stay  there  all  night  if  I  had  to  sit  in  a 
chair.  After  waiting  till  about  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  I  was  able  to  buy  a  chance  to 
lie  on  a  sofa  in  a  passage-way.  The  sofa  was 
too  short  for  me  and  pretty  hard,  but  I  man¬ 
aged  to  get  a  few  hours’  sleep.  I  feel  that  I 
was  luckier  than  a  great  many  poor  fellows 
who  will  have  colds  and  pneumonia  to  remind 
them  of  that  night. 

I  can  remember  several  terrible  storms. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  on  the  sea  shore. 
One  night,  during  a  fearful  storm,  a  vessel 
was  driven  upon  the  rocks.  She  could  be  seen 
pounding  up  and  down  on  the  waves.  The 
sailors  climbed  into  the  rigging  and  tied  them¬ 
selves  to  the  masts  with  ropes.  The  lifeboat 
got  out  and  took  them  off,  but  several  of 
the  poor  fellows  were  badly  frozen.  At  an¬ 
other  time  I  was  caught  in  a  snow-storm  in 
Northern  Michigan.  Our  horses  got  so  be¬ 
wildered  and  tired  that  they  could  hardly 
draw  the  empty  wagon.  We  knew  there  was 
a  log  cabin  somewhere  near  us,  but  the  night 
was  so  dark  we  were  afraid  we  would  drive 
by  it.  We  found  it  at  last,  but  not  until  the 
man  who  lived  there  had  gone  to  bed.  It  took 
us  a  long  time  to  make  him  understand  that 
we  were  not  robbers.  When  we  got  in  at  last 
and  stood  by  the  fire,  you  may  be  sure  that 
we  were  thankful.  Now,  whenever  we  have 
such  a  storm  as  this,  I  always  think  of  the 
poor  people  who  have  no  homes.  It  is  bitter 
weather  for  them.  The  little  newsboys  had 
the  hardest  time.  Many  of  them  had  no 
homes  to  go  to.  The  cheap  lodging-houses, 
where  many  of  them  sleep,  were  all  filled  by 
men  who  would  not  dream  of  sleeping  in  such 
places  at  ordinary  times.  So  the  little  fellows 
wandered  about  with  bare  hands  and  ears  and 
ragged  clothes  and  keep  from  freezing  as  best 
they  could.  The  saddest  part  of  it  is  that  many 
of  them  could  not  keep  from  freezing — they 
were  found  in  the  morning — poor  little  chaps 
— in  the  snow  drifts  and  in  cold  cornel’s. 

This  storm  has  cost  the  city  of  New  York  a 
great  deal  of  money.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  much  but  I  do  not  think  88.000,000  will 
cover  it  all.  We  were  not  prepared  for  it.  We 
had  to  pay  money  for  thonsands  of  little  items 
that  we  had  not  calculated  on.  It  was  one  of 
the  things  that  couldn’t  be  helped.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  feel  as  good-natured  as  possi¬ 
ble  over  it,  and  try  and  be  prepared  for  the 
next  one.  The  price  of  coal  was  nearly  doub¬ 
led.  This,  to  the  poor  people  who  buy  a  bush¬ 
el  of  coal  at  a  time  was  a  dreadful  calamity. 
Many  grocery  and  provision  stores  sold  out 
everything  they  had  to  sell  and  closed  up.  We 
had  no  milk  at  all  for  three  days.  Even  the 
condensed  milk  was  all  sold  out.  When  poor 
people  who  earn  just  about  enough  to  keep  alive 
and  no  more  have  to  pay  three  times  as  much 
as  usual  for  their  food  and  fuel  even  for  a  few 


It  was  a  mighty  temperance  lesson.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  the  wife  of  every 
drinking  man,  in  her  lonely  home  in  the 
country,  must  have  trembled  that  night  as 
she  thought  of  her  husband  in  the  storm.  I 
do  not  believe  a  single  temperance  man  was 
injured  during  the  s*orm. 

Thousands  of  English  sparrows  were  frozen 
to  death.  Nobody  likes  these  little  rascals. 
It  is  against  the  law  to  feed  them,  and  yet 
when  people  saw  them  freezing  and  starving 
many  handfuls  of  crumbs  were  thrown  to 
them.  We  saw  a  big  policeman  feeding  some 
sparrows.  It  seemed  odd  enough  to  see  ice- 
carts  parading  about  during  the  storm  deliv¬ 
ering  ice.  Most  of  the  ice  went  to  the  bar¬ 
rooms.  Many  heavily  loaded  wagons  were 
stuck  on  the  streets  and  abandoned.  They 
are  there  now,  some  of  them  overturned,  oth¬ 
ers  buried  in  snow  drifts,  and  others  frozen 
to  the  pavement.  Some  of  our  Western 
readers  who  live  in  countries  where  blizzards 
are  common  enough,  and  where  people  can 
get  used  to  them,  may  think  we  make  a  great 
time  over  our  storm.  Well,  we  are  fully  sat¬ 
isfied  with  one  act.  As  one  of  our  papers 
says: 

“  Dakota  tip  a 
Friendly  flipper 
To  your  neighbor  fair. 

A  nor’wester 
Struck  us  yester- 
Day.  We’ve  now  ‘been  there.’  ” 


When  the  snow  stopped  falling  people  be¬ 
gan  to  burrow  out.  This  was  a  big  job.  In  the 
country  you  can  let  90  per  cent  of  the  snow  stay 
on  the  ground  and  melt  when  it  gets  ready. 
In  these  narrow  streets  it  must  all  be  taken 
away.  Men,  women  and  children  went  at  it 
with  all  sorts  of  implements.  Shingles,  pok¬ 
ers,  fire  shovels,  and  hammers  were  all  called 
into  the  service.  There  was  work  enough  for 
all.  There  was  a  small  mountain  of  snow  in 
front  of  every  store.  Some  wags  went  around 
and  put  signs  on  these  great  drifts.  “Keep 
off  the  Grass, ”  “Beautiful  Snow!”  “Mr.  Snow 
Lies  Here,  810  Reward  for  His  Body !”  are  a 
few  of  them.  Great  bon-fires  were  built  on 
the  tops  of  these  drifts  and  in  a  short  time  the 
water  began  to  run  towards  the  river.  It  was 
surprising  though  what  a  fierce  heat  these 
drifts  could  stand.  Rubber  boots  were  in 
great  demand.  By  Wednesday  noon  no  size 
smaller  than  No.  11  could  be  found  in  the  city. 
Few  of  us  had  feet  large  enough  to  fill  these 
out.  The  price  of  meat  went  up  about  five 
cents  per  pound, vegetables  weie  about  doubled 
and  coal  actually  sold  at  the  rate  of  $45  per 
ton.  Milk  could  not  be  had  at  any  price.  The 
fact  of  it  is  that  the  blizzard  captured  our 
town  and  gave  us  a  bad  shaking  up.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  all  right  again  now  and  fully 
prepared  for  the  next  one.  We  have  only  one 
thing  to  ask  of  our  Western  friends  as  regards 
future  blizzards.  When  you  send  the  next 
one  let  us  know  a  day  or  so  ahead  and  we’ll  be 
all  ready  to  tackle  it. 


Good  Wages— A  Dollar  an  Hour. 

Enterprising,  ambitious  people  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  should  at  once  write  to  Stinson  & 
Co.,  Portland,  Maine,  learning  thereby,  by  re¬ 
turn  mail,  bow  they  can  make  $1  per  hour  and 
upwards,  and  live  at  home.  You  are  started 
free.  Capital  not  needed.  Work  pleasant 
and  easy;  all  can  do  it.  All  is  new  and  free; 
write  and  see;  then  if  you  conclude  not  to  go 
to  work,  no  harm  is  done.  A  rare  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Grand,  rushing  success  rewards  every 
worker 


$10  FREE ! 

Our  new  stamping  outfit  is  free  to. 
every  reader  of  this  publication  ;  it 
contains  1 OO  perforated  stamping 
patterns  and  includes  a  great  variety 
of  all  8izess  that  are  wanted.  This 
outfit  is  a  real  work  of  art ;  no 
stamping  outfit  has  ever  been 
offered  heretofore,  on  which 
anything  like  so  much  artistic 
ability  was  brought  to  bear.  With 
each  outfit  is  a  box  of  best  Stamp¬ 
ing  Powder,  Pad,  and  Book  of 
Instructions,  giving  full  directions 
for  stamping,  tells  how  to  make  the 
potvdernnd  stamping  paint,  con¬ 
tains  instructions  for  L  11  h  t  r  e  , 

KiMihin  gton  and  Hand  painting,  tells  colors  to  use 
in  painting — red,  white,  blue,  yellow,  pink  and  other  flowers; 
also  contains  hints  and  instructions  on  other  matters,  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention.  Bought  singly,  or  a  few  I>attenis  at  a  time, 
at  usual  prices,  the  equal  of  the  above  would  cost  ISIO.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  i*ree,  yet  this  is  tho  ICegal  Queen  of 
Stamping  Outfits  and  on  every  hand  is  acknowledged  to 
be  superior,  yes,  very  much  superior,  and  very: much  more 
desirable  than  those  which  have  been  selling  for  J®1  each  and 
upwards.  By  having  200,000  of  these  outfits  made  for  us, 
during  the  dull  season,  we  get  them  at  first  cost;  the  manu¬ 
facturer  was  glad  to  take  the  order,  at  cost,  that  his  help  might 
be' kept  at  work.  All  may  depend  that  it  is  the  very  best,  most 
artistic  and  in  every  way  desirable  outfit  ever  put  before  the 
public.  Farm  and  Housekeeper  (monthly,  16  large  pages,  64 
long  columns,  regular  price  75  cents  a  year)  is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  best  general  agricultural,  housekeeping 
and  family  journal  in  America;  it  is  entertaining  and  of  great¬ 
est  interest,  as  well  as  useful ;  its  contributors  embrace  the  widest 
range  of  brilliant  talent.  Furthermore,  we  have  lately  become 
managing  owners  of  that  grand  monthly.  Sunshine,  for 
vontli;  also,  for  those  of  all  ages  whose 
hearts  are  not  withered;  16  large  pages.  b4  long  col¬ 
umns,  regular  price  75  cents  a  year.  Sunshine  is  known  lavor- 
ablv  as  the  best  youth's  monthly  in  America.  The  best  writers 
for  youth,  in  the  world,  are  its  regular  contributors;  it  is  now 
quoted  all  over  the  world  as  standing  at  the  head.  Both  papers 
are  splendidly  illustrated  by  the  best  artists  We  will  take 
200.000  trial  year  subscribers  at  a  price  which  gives  us  but 
a  moderate  portion  of  the  co8t. 

|  Furthermore,  ctfery  trial  year  subscriber,  for 


either  of  the  papers  will  receive  free  by^mail 
our  new  1*00  pattern  Stamping  Outfit.  Trial 
year  subscriptions  will  be  received  for  either  of 


the  papers  as  follows;  X  subscription  and  X  outfit,  cents; 

subscriptions  and  25  outfits,  if  sent  at  one  time,  55  cents; 
4  subscriptions  and  4  outfits,  if  sent  at  one  time,  3#  1.  For  $1 
send  a  dollar  bill,  but  for  less,  send  1-eeiit  postage  stamps. 
Better  at  once  get  three  friends  to  join  you,  at  25  cents  each; 
voucando  it  in  a  few  minutes  and  they  will  thank  you ;  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  mailed  regularly  to  their  separate  addresses.  While 
trial  year  subscribers  are  served  for  much  lews  than 
oo*f,  it  proves  the  rule  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  who 
read  either  paper  for  a  year,  want  it  thereafter,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  tho  regular  price  of  75  cents  a  year;  through  this,  as 
time  rolls  on,  we  reap  a  profit  that  satisfies  us. 

■■■*■■■■  ■  The  trial  year  subscriptions  are  almost  free, 
I"  If  I"  I-  J  ami  this  the  Itegul  Queen  of  Stamp- 

1  llfcl*  ■  in«r  Outfit* — the  best  ever  known — is  cn- 
— — tirely  free.  It  is  the  greatest  and  best  offer 
ever  mado  to  the  public*  Large  size*  of  patterns— every 
size  that  can  be  desired  is  included;  all  other  outfits  surpassed, 
by  this,  the  best,  tho  most  artistic,  the  ltegnl  Queen. 
Below  we  given  list  of  a  few  of  the  patterns;  space  is  too  valua¬ 
ble  to  admit  of  naming  all:  1  Poppies  for  Scarf.  7  1-2  inch; 

2  Tidy  design, 7  1-2  inch;  3  Splendid  Tinsel  design,  5  inch;  4 
Golden  Hod,  4  inch  ;  5  Pond  Lilies :  6  Pansies ;  7  Moss  Hose  Buds ; 
8 Tube  Hoses:  9  Wheat;  10 Oak  Leaves;  11  Maiden  Hair  Ferns; 
12  Bov;  13  Girl's  Head;  14  Bird;  15  Strawberries ;  16  Owl;  17 
Dog;  18  Butterfly;  19  Apple  Blossoms;  20  Calla  Lily;  21  Anchor; 
22  Morning  Glories ;  23  Japanese  Lilies ;  24  Babbit ;  25  Bunch  For¬ 
get-me-nots;  26 Fuchsias;  27  Bell  Drops;  28  Fan;  29 Clown’s 
Head ;  310  Cat’s  Head.  'XO  other  splendid  patterns  are  included 
in  this  Kt‘g:tl  Queen  of  shimping  outfits— in  all  lOO 
patterns.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Possessing  this  outfit  any 
lady  can,  without  expense,  make  home  beautiful  in  many  ways, 
can  embroider  childrens*  and  ladies'  clothing  in  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  manner,  and  readily  make  money  by  doing  stamping. 
Lustre,  Kensington  and  Hand  painting  for  others.  A  good  stamp¬ 
ing  outfit  is  indispensable  to  every  woman  who  cares  to  mako 
home  beautiful.  This  outfit  contains  patterns  for  each  and  every 
branch  of  needle  work,  flower  painting,  etc.,  and  the  XSoolc. 
of  liiHtructioii*  makes  all  clear  and  n*ally  easy.  This 
outfit  will  do  more  for  Home  and  Ladies  than  many  times  tho 
amount  of  a  trial  year  subscription  spent  otherwise no  homo 
should  be  with  out  it.  The  beautiful  designs  of  this  KkuaL 
(^UEKN  of  outfits  ARE  ALL  THE  Kagk  wherever  seen ;  when 
ever  one  or  two  reach  a  locality  their  fame  spreads,  and  many 
Trial  Year  subscriptions  usually  follow.  Many  whohavo 
paid  from  J$1  to  lor  outfits  and  were  satisfied  until  they  saw 
our  designs,  have  secured  our  outfit  and  laid  aside  forever  tho 
others.  Those  who  subscribe  will  find  the  papers  well  worth 
several  times  the  trifling  cost  of  a  trial  year  subscription,  and 
the  majority  will  make  up  to  us  the  loss,  that  this  year  wc  incur, 
through  such  a  low  price,  by  continuing  subscribers,  year  after 
year,  at  the  regular  price,  which  all  will  be  willing  to  admit  la 
low  enough.  The  money  will  gladly  be  refunded  to  anyone 
who  is  not  fully  satisfied.  Address, 

GEOHGE  STINSON  &  CO.,  BOX  252  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


March  April  May 

Are  the  months  in  which  to  purify  the  blood,  for  at  no 
other  season  is  the  body  so  susceptible  to  benefit  from 
medicine.  The  peculiar  purifying  and  reviving  qual¬ 
ities  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  are  just  what  are  needed 
to  expel  disease  and  fortify  the  system  against  the  de¬ 
bilitating  effects  of  mild  weather.  Every  year  increas¬ 
es  the  popularity  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  for  it  is  just 
what  people  need  at  this  season.  It  is  the  ideal  spring 
medicine. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

"Last  spring  I  seemed  to  be  running  down  in  health, 
was  weak  and  tired  all  time.  I  took  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  and  it  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  My  little 
daughter,  ten  years  old,  has  suffered  from  scrofula  and 
catarrh,  a  great  deal.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  did  her 
more  good  than  anything  else  we  have  ever  given 
her.”  Mrs.  Louisa  Corp,  Canastota.  N.  Y. 

Purifies  the  Blood 

"I  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  every  year  as  a  spring 
tonic,  with  most  satisfactory  results  I  recommend 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  to  all  who  have  that  miserable 
tired  feeling  at  this  season.”  C.  Parmelee,  349  Bridge 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AST  PEKSON  CAN  PLAY 

out  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  ?hhe 

_ aid  of  a  teacher  by  using  Soper’s 

Instantaneous  (snide  to  the  keys.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  for 
book  of  testimonials,  FREE.  Address  SOPER, 

MUSIC  CO.,  Box  1487,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


GLASS  MILK  JARS 

With  “  Lightning:”  Stoppers,  manufactured  by 

WHITNEY  CLASS  WORKS 

227  S.  Front  Street,  35  Murray  Street, 
Philadelphia.  New  York. 


Send  20  cents  for  a  package  of  Plush, 
Silk.  Satin,  and  Velvet  for  l’atch- 
P  *  i,,  f.  O.  WEitosKJir,  Providence,  K.  1.  S 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NBW  -YORKER- 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

TTie  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there ~ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 


days,  you  can  imagine  what  a  loss  is  caused. 

All  the  rum  shops  did  a  tremendous  busi¬ 
ness.  What  a  shameful  thing  it  is  that  these 
shops  should  be  permitted  to  work  so  much 
injury.  Many  weak-minded  men  thought 
they  must  drink.  Some  were  in  trouble  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  get  word  to  their  fami¬ 
lies.  Others  were  chilled  by  the  cold  aud 
drank  whisky  to  warm  themselves.  It  was  a 
shame!  While  daylight  lasted  these  men 
were  able  to  keep  up,  but  when  darkness  came 
down  upon  us  dreadful  scenes  were  enacted. 
The  lights  were  all  out.  Darkness  and  blind¬ 
ing  snow  filled  the  streets.  Hundreds  of  men, 
stupid  with  drink,  were  staggering  hopelessly 
about  iu  the  drifts,  bewildered,  blinded  aud 
weak.  Many  of  them  dropped  in  the  snow 
and  were  frozen  to  .death.  Some  were  saved. 
Mauy  were  injured  fop  life.  It  was  horrible! 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only  by 
C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar. 


UASIC  WT1JDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
M  (VI  EL  Forms.Penmanship,  Aritbmetic.Short- 
. .  ‘  ’L.  Circulars  free. 

Buffalo,  N.  V. 


hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL. 

BRY  ANT  «fc  STRATTON’S. 


nr  I  n  WANTED.  £25  a  week  and  ex  pe  ti¬ 
ll  El  la  “ses  paid.  Steady  work.  New  goods. 
Samples  free  J.  F,  HI  1,1,  ifcCO.,  Augusta  Me. 


frnCE  To  introduce  our  MAGIC  BAUM 
I  ilfcfc  we  will  giveaway  10,000  bottles.  Il'you 
want  one,  send  12  cents  for  postage,  <kc.  Will 
grow  a  moustache  in  20  days,  full  heard  in  30. 
Address.  F.  O.  W EHOSKEY,  Providence.  It.  L 


HOLD 

mt. 


I.ive  at  homo  ami  make  more  money  working  for  us  than 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
IVrms  » K K S.  Address,  TuUg  A  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


futile . 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent*. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rusal  New  Yorker  is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2  00 

“  “  Six  months . :•  1-1° 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12*.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (1614  fr. ) 

French  Colonies .  4.03(29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T, 
a*  second  class  mall  matter.  _  , 
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PERSONAL. 


Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has  been 
very  feeble  of  late,  and  rarely  writes  anything 
but  brief  letters  to  her  friends. 

Mrs.  Hannah  D.  Knott  is  president  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Syracuse,  Kansas.  She  is  a 
^motherly-looking  dame  of  45,  and  proprietor 
of  a  large  millinery  establishment. 

The  finest  collie-dog  in  the  recent  dog-show 
at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  for  81,500.  There 
was  a  mastiff  at  this  same  show  for  which  its 
owner  refused  $2,500. 

Rider  Haggard  is  described  as  a  slightly 
built,  wiry-looking  blond,  with  a  pale  com¬ 
plexion  and  light  blue  eyes.  He  is  said  to  be 
very  much  of  a  lion  in  London  society,  where, 
with  “a  vague  manner  of  well-bred  ennui,  he 
listens  to  the  fulsome  allusions  to  his  books.” 

Ihe  Scotch  estate  of  Mr.  Bradley  Martin 
covers  65, 000  acres  of  land,  and  is  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Inverness.  It  has  a  water-front 
on  Loch  Ness  of  nineteen  miles.  The  deer 
forest  includes  28,000  acres,  and  by  the  terms 
of  his  lease  Mr.  Martin  is  allowed  to  kill  75 
stags  a  season.  They  are  killed  by  stalking, 
not  driving,  as  the  former  is  regarded  as  the 
more  skillful  way. 

Congressman  Scott,  of  Erie, Pennsylvania, 
was  a  fish-peddler  30  years  ago.  To  day  he  is 
many  times  a  millionaire,  and  has  10,000  men 
in  his  employ.  He  has  worked  hard  for  his 
money,  and  now  at  60  years  of  age  he  is  reap¬ 
ing  his  reward.  In  appearance  he  is  slender 
and  of  medium  bight.  His  head  is  large,  and 
his  gray  eyes  deep-set.  A  thick  mustache 
covers  his  mouth.  H e  always  dresses  well,  and 
in  clotnes  of  fashionable  cut. 

Lauren  Briggs  Arnold,  the  well  known 
dairy  authority,  died  at  his  home  at  Gates, 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  March  7, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  73  years.  Born  in  Fairfield, 
Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  August  13,  1814. 
Lived  and  worked  on  his  father’s  farm  of  50 
acres  until  his  20th  year,  when  he  taught 
school  for  several  years  in  winter  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  mechanical  pursuits  in  summer. 
Took  charge  of  the  home  farm  before  attain¬ 
ing  his  24th  year;  but  soon  resigned  and  took 
a  course  of  study  at  the  Fairfield  Academy, 
where  by  teaching  other  students  he  added 
materially  to  the  fund  of  850  with  which  he 
entered  the  Academy.  He  entered  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1841  and  in 
1843  was  honorably  graduated  and  afterwards 
worked  on  the  farm  and  taught  in  the  Fair- 
field  Academy,  until  his  father’s  death  in  1850 
when  he  took  up  farming  as  a  business  devot¬ 
ing  special  attention  to  dairying.  Since  1859, 
he  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  press  and  a  frequent  lecturer  on 
dairy  matters.  In  1808  he  built  a  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  in  which  he  worked  up  his  own  milk  and 
that  of  some  of  his  neighbors.  He  made  sev¬ 
eral  valuable  discoveries  connected  with  the 
dairying  industry,  and  all  his  life  was  an  earn¬ 
est,  honorable,  hard-working  laborer  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  business  with  which  his  name 
is  so  widely  associated.  A  lengthy  biograpical 
sketch  and  a  fine  likeness  of  him  appeared  in 
the  Rural  of  May  3,  1884. 

pi.srellatuw  guUmising. 


NEW  CATALOGUES. 


DO  NOT  FAIL 
TO  SEND  FOR 

;T,!iSiLpub,ished’  t-"htain  ing  the  latest  information 
which  every  planter  shou'd  hare.  No  1  vrl,its  as 

Trees,  etc.,  illustrated 
ist<  pages,  lot- ;  No  o,  Strawberries;  No.  ).  Wholesale 
No.  o,  noses,  '.’8  pages,  free.  Nos  1,  2,  3,  and  5  bound 
ferene^SOc  C  °tP’  formin*  a  complete  manual  for  re 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
W  A  TVTFUI). 

w.  ,  A  FIRST-CLASS  MAN 

who  has  had  ample  experience,  to  take  charge  of 
agents  for  an  old  and  well-known  nursery;  a  first  rate 
opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address,  Drawer  285,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


fl(S  SEEDS  A 


to  destroy  insects  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  perfect  Fruit- 

- For  full  directions  and  out- 

AddrSS11*1  Fi  jY,8C  powcr  at  bottom  cash  prices 


SPRAYING 

fltsfor  hand  or  horse  po 

feilFRUITTREES 

,  I'OU  SALE. 

•  i“eJ?reest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Nur- 
s<r>  Stock  in  New  England.  Orders  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Address  e 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

NEW  CANAAN.  CONN  - 


S  SEND  FOR  £ 

®  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  A 

!>  CHOICE  SELECT  SEEDS,  1 

Grown  for  us  with  great  care.  L 

l  HIGUNUM  M’N’F’G  COR.,  « 

180  Water  St.,  New  York  City.  TJ 

®  Successors  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  Co.  E 


TJHJj) 

ALBANY  SEED  STORE 

(ESTABLISHED  57  YEARS. > 

PRICE  &  REED 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

SUCCKSSORS  TO 

PRICE  A  KNICKERBOCKER. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  TWO  NEW  SWEET  CORNS 

NEW  CHAMPION 

White.  Sweet  and  Tender.  Packets  1  5c.  Pint  35c. 


NEW  PERFECTION  J; 


Quart  50c. 

.urge,  Eax-iy, 

u ^  _  - -  —  -  -  Sweet  and  White. 

Packet  1  .ic.  Pint  25c.  Quart  40c. 

One  Packet  Each- Champion  and  Perfection— for  2f>c. 

NKW  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Special  prices  to  Market  Gardeners.  Write  for  them. 


ee®  ■'  vim! 

W  Iron  tarmers 

m\  nighties. 

C.E. ALLEN,  BRATTLEBDR0,VT. 


m 


Grown  in  IOWA,  the  garden  spot 
of  the  U.S  ,  arc  best  matured  and 
give  best  results.  New  Catalogue 
Free.  Iowa  Seed  Co..  Dea  Moines 


SFFfl  POTATOES.  500  bushels  of  the  best  va 

xteMr  «.««« 

a=8entSbe^?^0c^cXrSS-  Splend,d  resulte  «Ilar 

S.  L  HA  li JL,  Oak  Grove  Nurseries, 

i  berry  Valley,  III. 

UMMIT  P  O  T  A  T  O . 

Catalogue  for  1888  Now  Ready 
OVER  3C0  VARIETIES  GROWN  LAST  SEASON 
Address  E<  STINF, 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


S 


FREE 


(Prettiest  HOOK  evert 
'Printed.  Thousands  of 
Engravings.  Best  SEED 
&  cheapest  ever  grown. 

Pkts  Sc  Cheap  as  dirt  by 
&  it),  iooooo  pkts.  new 
sorts  divided  FREE  to  Customers.  I  give 
away  more  than  some  firms  sell.  Send  for  my 
Catalogue.  It.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill. 


POTATOES  *Jai>y  ^evv  Seedlings.  Powerful 
Yielders,  Superb  for  the  Table. 
Rose  s  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  best  of  all.  Kars  large 
as  St  owe  11  s;  85  clays  earlier.  Also  Cory  Corn;  earliest 

100  ST  It  A  VV  li  EKRIES  on  ly  *100 

Ten  Plants  each  of  ten  best  standard  varieties  sent, 
postage  paid,  for$1.00.  "Howto  tl-ow  Fruits,  Flowers, 
etc.,  tells  how  to  propagate,  how  to  destroy  Insects, 
etc. .etc.  Price,  35  cen’s,  or  sent  free  to  all  who  oroer 
above  plants  before  March  !5th. 

WELD  &  CO.,  Lyndonville,  N  Y. 


ItliJ  Illustrated 


Seed  Potato 

CATALOGUE 

Describes  the  choicest  Seed 
Potatoes,  the  earliest  Corn 
and  8eeds,  all  grown  in  the 
cold  North-Fast.  It  names 
special  Low  Freights  and  tells 
bow  I  plant  potatoes  with 
1  bbl.  Seed  to  the  acre. 
Sent  Free.  Address 

GEO.  W.  P.  JERRARD 

CARIBOU,  ME. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

WASHINGTON  NURSERIES. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  OF 

NEW,  RAKE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
PL A  NTS 

For  18S8  will  be  ready  in  February  It  con  tains  list  of 
all  the  most  beautiful  and  Rare  Greenhouse  and  Hot- 
house  plants  In  cultivation,  as  well  as  all  novelties  of 
merit  well  grown  and  at  very  low  prices  Everv 
plant  lover  should  have  a  copy.  P  ices,  uveiy 

^  H  IDS.— A  very  large  stock  of  choice  East  In- 
l”1,1'  American,  etc.  Also  Catalogue  of  Roses  Or 
chids,  Trees,  etc.  All  free  to  applicants. 

_ _ .JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  I).  C. 


*  FOREST  TREES. 


_  Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vi  toes,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R. DOUGLAS  &  SON, 

Waukegan,  III. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

STRAWBERRIES 

fridt^rtwersaiKl1  th&<f nanoe" of  this  paper.*^  “  °f 
Putney  Woodward,  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 

18^J\°lllOUa  Nurseries  188H 

Parry,  Lida  and  Bomba  Strawberries, 
Marlboro  and  Oolden  Queen  Raspber- 
ries  Wilson  Jr..  Erie  and  Mlnnewa*ki 
1  Blackberries,  Niagara,  Empire  State 
i  r  Early  Grapes,  Lawson. 

and  Le  Conte  Pears, Wonderful 
|  and  Globe  Peach,  Spaulding  and  Japan 
|  Plums,  Delaware  Winter  and  Red  Ci¬ 
der  Apples.  All  the  worthy  old  and 
promising  new  varieties.  Catalogue 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


.RAPE-VINES  of  e  very  valuable 

EMPIRE  STATE.  DIAMOND.  JEWEL 


NIAGARA*.  DELAWARE,  WORDEN  LADY 
ELVIRA.  IVES.  BRIGHTON. JEFFERSON 
CONCORD,  POCKLINGTON.  MOORE’S  fa"|{' 
LY,  WOODRUFF,  RED.  DOWNING.  EATON 
and  100  others;  JESSIE  and  other  Strawberries' 

BIG  SS'J&K'J.dK.SSiS 

R  F  R  R  9  ta,r  Prices  for  pedigree  stock.  Catalogue 
HbnnibU  Free.  -  Hale  Bros.  So. Glastonbury, Conn 


SEEDS 


GARDEN 

FIELD 

AND 

_  'FLOWER 

Cfraaa  Seeds.  Orders  with  Cash 
filled  at  lowest  market  price.  Send  for  Catalogue 

lE.tsb.iS38.,  J.M.  McCullough’s  Sons,  CincinMlf,®.' 


Bo  our  friends  who  have  not,  already  received  it,  we  are  ready  to  mail 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  ol 

HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 

For  1888. 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 

J.M.  Thorburn  &  C o:J5 JohnS:  NewYork. 


ROSES 

PLANTS 

GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Rarest  New.  Choicest  Old. 

I  The  aim  of  THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO.  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 
supply  their  customers  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  their  line ;  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  no  house  in  America  carries  a  more  varied  and  complete  stock.  If  you  want  Choice 
Tested  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEED  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Grand  Roses  and  Beautiful  Plants,  the  best  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry, Quince,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  for 
|  lawn,  garden,  park  or  street,  do  not  fail  to  send  for  their  Valuable  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  containing  about  140  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  They  are  conducting 
busmessson  amagnificentscale,  growingaquarter  of  a  million  ofRoses  and  millions 
Oi  Fruit  Trees  and  jPlants  annually.  Have  been  in  business  over  a  third  of  a  cen- 
.nry  and  have  won  a  reputation  of  which  they  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Have  24  large  Greenhouses  heated 
with  hotwater  and  steam,  and  are  using  700  acres  of  land.  If  you  want  the  best  at  honest  prices,  order 

asa&sar-ag  ng  stobbs  &  harrison  co. 


FRESH 

PLANTS 


I  say  do  you  want  fresh  plants  direct  from  the  grower  at  low  prices?  New 
and  old  varieties  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Currants 
etc.  Don  t  fail  to  see  description  of  Carmikel  Strawberry,  the  latest  of  all 
and  introduced  by  me.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Write  for  estimate  before 
placing  your  order  Send  for  catalogue. 

LI*  AV.  RUD,  -Horticulturist. 

Uriel g,*C4»ort,  Olxio. 


GRAPE  VINES 

varieties.  .Jessie,  Ohio,  Monmouth  and  other 


Eaton,  Jewell,  Moore’s 
Diamond,  Downing,  Nia¬ 
gara,  Empire  .State,  etc., 
,  .....  --  —  '  — T  —  Urge  supply  of  all  tlie  best 

Jessie,  Ohio,  Monmouth  and  other  Strawberries:  New  and  Old 

« - d  Blackberries;  Fay’s  Prolific  and  otherCurrants.  Lanre  stock 

‘lUilVFZ  S00J,9-  Plants  sent  Safely  by  Mail  to  Any  I*nrt  of  the  U.S.  LOW 

-  ana  all  T  hints  irst-C  lass,  Oescriptrve  Catalogue  Free*  trives  instruction  for  nl*.nt 

ing  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits.  JOEL  HORN  Fit  &  SON, 


s> 


Warranted  Seed. 


SEED- 


£ataloo*JJ 


V 


I  have  founded 
my  business  on 
,  the  belief  that 

the  public  are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directs  from  the 
grower.  Raising  a  large  proportion  of  my  seed  enables 
me  to  warrant  its  freshness  and  purity,  as  see  my  Vege- 
table  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1888,  FREE 
for  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  It  is 
[liberally  illustrated  with  engravings  made  directly 
from  photographs  of  vegetables  grown  on  my  seed 
Besides  an  immense  variety  of  standard  seed, you 
in  i11  s°me  valuable  new  vegetables  not  found  in 
v  thrir  J;aLa  o£ue,'  -A8.tie  original  introducer  of  the 

“"(I  Early  Ohio  Potatoes,  Hubbard 
Cabbage,  Cory  Corn,  and  a  score  of  other 
tillable  vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY^  Marblehead,  Mass. 


COTT’S  FLOWERS 

- '  greying  m?r  sUorf^uid  re^mb'le  ROSES  .SfLOWPERSE^ 

Rare  Novelties  of£rfta,  beauty.  Handsomelyillustrated  Catalogue  for  1 888  with  alovelyColored 
St  FREE  to  any  address.  Send  for  it^ow.  ROBERT  SCO Tf  &  S  (InT  Phi  lad  e'lphlaT  Pa . 


SEEDS 


BULBS,  PLANTS, 

SUPERIOR  NORTHERN  CROWN. 

CLRRIE  BROS,,  108  Wisconsin  Street  and  312 Broadway, 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


SEEDS  1  *  Catalogue  of  N  ew  &  Fnrr 
t  „  Ch  *V,T.r1e  S£‘'d’i’at  J  list  Prices,  r  K  tt 
«.ew.  H.  Colvin,  8eed  Grower.  Dalton,  Pa. 

£A®*JERs  sow  phosphate  In  rows  or  broadcast 
with  the  l-norse 8-row  fertilizer.  Circulars. 

J.  I.  DU  BOIS.  JH„  Freehold,  N,  J. 


«IihEATH  ’°  insects  in  house,  garden,  orchard  and 
fiejds;  also  Poultry  and  Cattle  Lice.  Illustratea  cir¬ 
culars  free.  THOMAS  WOODASON, 

_  451  East  Cambria  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Moon’s  Tree  Catalogue 

of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits 
Grape  Vines,  etc,,  35  pp„  free  to  all.  Morrlsvllle,  Pa.  ’ 


KT 


_  BLUE  AND 
Orchard  Crass 

P.  CARROLL,  LEXINCTON,  KY. 


T  R  E  F  S  The  best  ha.r‘!y  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
JL”-  and  all  Ornamental 

Trees.  Street  Trees,  Evergreens,  shrubs.  Roses  and 
Vines  of  selected  quality  at  lowest  rates.  Also  Frttits 
See  Catalogue 

I’  RED  Vv  .  KELSEY,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


a  OLD  Strawberry,  a  New  Berry  of  very 
.  fi",e  quality,  now  offered  for  the  first 

time.  Also,  Jewell,  Jes> ie,  Belmont,  and  oth- 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Thirty  New  Varieties  5C0  kinds  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.  M.  F.  PIERSON, 

Seneca  Castle,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SUGAR  MAPLES. 

Uarge  Trees  for  Street  or  Park  Planti  ng.  Small 
Seedlings  for  nurseries  and  groves,  .+40  per  100- 
00O.  Special  low  rates  for  car  loads.  100  varieties 
°t  Evergreens  and  Forest  Trees,  cheaper  then  t  he 

Cheapest.  LUt.  free,  <;<■».  Phtney,  Kvergrrpn,  Dour  Co.,  Win, 


SIBLEY’S  TESTED  SEEO0E 

CiTii.otu*  Fhkbi  Containing 
all  tli e  late.'t  noTeltie.  and  »tand 
aid  vtrietie.  of  Garden.  Field  and  HLB 
Flowi  r  Seedu  Gardener,  e.ery-  H 
a  her*  .hould  consult  It  before 

?  n? it »,ld Xr*«h.pdces  reasonable. 

1  lilrarn  Sibley  Si  Co., 

Uoctie iter.  N.  Y.,  or  Cblcago,  Ilia. 


inrchasini 
d  dress 


PEACH  TREES 


800,000  YEAR  OLD 
and  JUNE  BUDDED. 
- r,  - - —  100,000  Apple  Trees. 

hicludm^h,nnCa^be  found  kinds  suited  to  all  sections, 

.SJS,.*«SS5*a. 

eral  nursery  stock  mailed  free.  K 

WM.  PETERS  &  SONS. 
Wesley  Station.  Worcester  Co.,  Mil. 


GRAPES 


Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
vV  arranted  True  to  Name. 
LO  VV  EST  Prices,  and 
Largest  Assortment  of 

At  dozen  rates;  Free  b'y  Maif.’1  S^al"  a^teu- 
P,°ice  Li*LiMd?e™miuin'1  Noveltie8«  Send  for 
BOSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

Busbberg,  Jeflbrsou  Co.,  Mo.l 


fnrlsS)-  Dollar  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

.  ?r5  full-sized  packets  of  the  Choicest  and 
Newest  Vegetable  Seeds  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00. 
,  y'!an.d  Pansy  Collection  of  lO  Finest  Varieties 
(one  packet  each)  postpaid  for  40  cents. 

r  ttwY,  ,  lec^on  of  p°Pular  Flower  Seeds:  11  packets 
of  themost  easily  grown  varieties  postpaid  fo  r  25  cts. 
..rtU  eC,tloJ,'  comprising  16  packets  of  Rare 

.  -F1-ower  •  ?eeds'  Petunias,  Balsams, 
Pinks,  etc.,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents.  Our  seeds 

L  V.  FAUST,  *15  Philadelphia,  Pj. 


THE  MAPES  SPECIAL 


MANURES 


FOR  POTATOES,  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  GRASS,  TOP-DRESSING,  ETC. 

CONCLUSIONS  FROM  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE ,  IN  SOME  CASES  OVER  TEN  YEARS,  BY  WELL  KNOWN  AUTHORITIES. 


“Our  own  experience  with  various  commercial  fertilizers  has  convinced  us  that 
with  iudicious  use  of  the  Mapes  Manures  worn  out  lands  can  be  restored  to  fer¬ 
tility  quicker  and  with  less  expense,  than  in  any  other  way  "—American  . 
Agriculturist. 

“While  the  Mapes  Fertilizers  are  high  in  price,  I  have  found  by  three  years’ 
trial  that  they  are  very  effective  both  in  corn  and  potatoes.  I  know  of  none  more 
so.” — Wilmer  Atkinson,  Farm  Journal. 


“Under  average  conditions  and  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  name  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  as  the  best  and  most  profitable  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  potatoes.”— American  Agriculturist. 

“The  Mapes  Potato  Manure  is  certainly  as  good  a  fertilizer  for  the  Crops  as  we 
can  expect  to  find.”—/.  T.  Lovett,  Orchard  and  Garden. 

“Its  action  approaches  certainty,  or  as  near  it  as  any  manure  can  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  do.—  E.  S.  Carman,  Rural  New-Yorker.  ,  ,  .  o1 

The  grower  can  select  the  manure  that  will  supply  Ammonia,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  in  al- 
most  ANY  DESIRED  PROPORTIONS  and  all  in  tlie  best  VARIED  FARMS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS  INCLUDE  A  RANGE  OF  t  a  f\(\  nont  to  4*4  tier  cent. 

Ammonia,  from  7.50  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent.-Phosphoric  Acid,  from  14.00  per  cent,  to  4  .  per  cent. 

Potash  Soluble,  from  11.00  per  cent,  to  2%  per  cent. 

Ammonia.  Phosphoric  Acid.  Potash. 

__  7  *n  4.50  10.50 

Mapes’ Tobacco  Manure,  „  7  00  6  00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  ‘for  light  soils,  10  00  3*00 

Mapes’ Complete  Manure  “  for  heavy  soils,’  6.00  10.00  6.00 

SStf  Fruit  andTVin^ Manure  fg  ™0  11.00 

A  ol?he  KE 

than^^lie'fifty^ati^ples’re^^tetr^lN^by^hM^tiUis’dinfag^lie^^styear— l&rt  C  *n<tlie^T<obMco°  Pot^o^’and^Fruit^aniures  the  potash  is  practically  free  from  OuJL’ 
Scad  posta!  for  deacriptive  pamphlet  >es  p()RMULA  A|\|Q  pERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  FlPht  St.,  N.  Y. _ 


INS  AND  OUTS  OF  TRAVEL. 


When  blizzards  bliz, 

An’  coal  Is  rlz, 

An’  tempests  temp  their  boldest, 

We  shivering  shiv, 

And  scarce  can  live— 

For  street  cars  then  are  coldest. 

— Anacoatia  Herald. 

Some  men  dat  am  de  ahkitects  ob  dair  own 
fawchunes  ereck  mighty  crazy  buildin’s.— 
Judge. 

Intelligent  girls  should  marry  farmers, 
for  they  are  all  men  of  culture— agriculture. 
— Earth. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  a  sliding  scale  is, 
try  to  handle  a  wet  fish.— Boston  Commercial 
Bulletin. ' 

She:  “You  can’t  eat  your  cake  and  keep  it.” 
He:  “Oh,  yes,  you  can— the  kind  you  make.” 
— Town  Topics. 

A  feller  dot  hafe  a  mind  on  his  head,  must 
gif  dot  mind  some  bread  und  butter  to  keep  it 
lifely. — Carl  Pretzel. 

Wife:  “In  the  game  of  lawn  tennis,  my 
dear,  what  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  ac¬ 
quire?”  Husband:  “The  lawn.”— Puck. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  reports  that  a  Paris 
paper  says  “the  people  of  St.  Louis,  D.  T. ,  are 
dying  of  a  disease  called  the  blizzards.” 
Toronto  Empire. 

Station  Cry:  “Will  you  have  a  hansom, 
gentlemen?”  Pretty  girl  ( sotto  voce', :  “I 
wonder  who’d  wan’t  a  homely  one?”  Toronto 
Empire.  _ _ 

Pisttlteouji  ^4wrti#i«9. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  Pa. 

qpfbi  ccc  nvcc  Are  the  west. 

r  tCnLCOa  UlCd  Sold  by  Druggists. 


A.  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  tests,  Prof.  Cooke,  the  Vermont  Inspector  of  Fertilizers,  has  taken 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  viz:  To  determine  the  availability  of  the  plant  food  contained  in 
fertilizers  sold  in  that  State,  and  in  his  recent  tests  published  iu  bulletin  No.  5,  the  Stockbndge 
Manures  were  found  to  contain  the  largest  percentage  of  their  nitrogen  (ammonia)  immediately 
available  of  any  sold  in  the  State,  viz. ,  4.05  per  cent. ,  while  the  average  of  the  other  29  brands 
sold  in  Vermont  was  only  2.02  per  cent,  available,  or  less  than  one-half  the  amount  contained 
in  the  Stockbridge  Fertilizers.  When  the  weather  and  other  conditions  have  been  of  a  fair 
average,  we  think  we  can  truly  say  that  the  Stockbridge  Special  Manures  have  also  stood  the 
test  of  the  field;  not  only  starting  crops  promptly,  but  backing  them  up  throughout  the  season 
aud  producing  a  yield  and  quality  such  as  the  above  photograph  on  the  right  hand  side  fairly 
illustrates.  Send  for  our  new  Catalogue. 


PIANO  FORTES 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


C.C.BRIGGS  AC? 

5  APPLETON  ST.  B05T0N  MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 
GRAND  -SQUARE-  ■&>  •  UPRIGHT’ 


§RA(EFULl>E5l$N3  •  •  5°lID  (ON^TRUCTION  ' 

Mat(-rle>s$.  tone  ••  Beautiful  Tinish, 


HKSpPSfARMAKNUAL  F0R1888 

1 U  If "  liLvHiMHHM 

SEEDS, MB 


Will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  it.  It  is  a 
Handsome  Book  of  128  pp.,  with  hundreds  of  Ulus-  , 

_  trations,  Colored  Plates,  and  tells  all  about  the 

BB  wmm  BEST  GARDEN,  FARM,  and  FLOWER  , 

It  nibs.  Plants,  and  Valuable  Ntic  Books  on  Garden  Topics.  ltGe- 
scHbes  Rare  Novelties  in  VEGETABLES  and  FLOWERS, 
of  real  value,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Send  address 
on  a  postal  for  the  most  complete  Catalogue  published,  to 

ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


OULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Bsh  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bone  aud 
Bone  Meal,  Oyster  Shells,  etc. 
ad  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Sliver  Gray  and  Colored  EGGS  from  my  well- 
known  strains;  $3  per  sitting:  2  for  £5.  Cayuga  Duck  s 

■***■*•  ,1E!iKY  N.  J. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
H  orses,  IslandH  omeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  «fc  Farnuni 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

Wench  Coach  Horses. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES- 

“’^reatestlmlucemeiit^ver  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 

_ Hand  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 

r  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 

Fowler  &  Farrington, 

Taugliaunock  Emails,  N.Y, 


“BEATS  THE  WORLD.” 


ONE  AND  TWO  HORSE. 

The  Best  Side  Hill  Plow  in  the  Market. 

WARRANTED  TO  DO  AS  GOOD  WORK.  AS  ANY 
PLOW  IN  THE  MARKET. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Tools,  Including  the 
Mudgett  Hay  Tedder.  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  FREE. 

B.  &  J.  W.  BELCHER, 

P.  O.  Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


r*ggHgH35HB51 

lUtti  - _ _  —  —  ■w'l  1 


CHALLENGE 

mWIND  MILLS  never  blow  m 
down,  a  record  no  other  * 
(mill  can  show.  Sent  on  80  1 
days’ trial.  Also  feed  grind-  t 
ers,  shellers,  pumps,  etc.  1 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues  1 
free.  Challen  ex  Wind  1 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co.,  1 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 


DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


■r  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
tern  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 


FA2QUHA8  XE7ST0NE  COSH  PLANTES 

Warranted  tlie  bestcorn  dropper  and  nio.t 
force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  in  the 
world.  8knd 

fob  Catalogue. 
Address 

A.  D. 

FABOTHAB. 

York,  Fa. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated 


*  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes.  41  varieties. 
Price  list  free.  S.  EROGNElt,  Herman,  Minn. 


VOL.  XL VII.  NO.  1992.  NEW  YORK,  MARCH  31,  1888. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year,  1888,  by  the  Rural  New- Yorker, 


In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  74  is  made  from 
a  photograph  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Todd,  of 
Vermillion,  Ohio.  Some  years  ago  the  Light 
Brahmas  enjoyed  a  genuine  boom ;  while  of  late 
years  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks  have 
taken  the  lead  so  far  as  numbers  are  concern¬ 
ed  ;  the  Light  Brahmas  still  have  many  warm 
friends  and  are  now  gaining  in  popular  favor. 
Some  one  has  said  that  the  Light  Brahama  is 
among  poultry  what  the  Short-horn  is  among 
cattle,  and  the  comparison  is  a  good  one.  This 
breed  by  reason  of  its  small  comb  and  short 
wattles  is  enabled  to  endure  exposure  without 
being  subjected  to  frosted  combs.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  in  cold  countries.  The  Light 
Brahmas  are  also  heavily  feathered  and  are 
great  eaters.  The  hens  begin  laying  at  eight 
months  and,  if  properly  fed,  lay  well  at  all 
seasons.  The  eggs  are  dark  colored,  selling 
better  in  the  Boston  market  than  in  New 
York.  Birds  readily  become  fat.  Light 
Brahmas  are  very  attractive  market  fowls 
and  they  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  cross¬ 
ing  upon  other  breeds.  Their  good  qualities 
are  quickly  visible  in  a  flock. 

-  4  »  » 

THE  HEN  vs.  THE  INCUBATOR. 

FRED  GRUNDY. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

A  properly  managed 
hen  ivill  hatch  a 
chick  from  every  fer¬ 
tile  egg  in  two  con¬ 
secutive  settings  ivith- 
out  falling  off  in  flesh 
or  condition;  setting 
a.  hen;  treatment  of 
the  newly  -  hatched 
chicks;  re-setting  the 
hen ;  chronic  sitters 
the  best  incubators; 
illustrations  of  brood¬ 
er  ;  treatment  of 
broodered  chicks. 

A  hen  will  not  desire 
to  sit  until  she  is  fat; 
then,  if  she  is  properly 
managed,  she  will  sit  six 
weeks  and  hatch  two  set¬ 
tings  of  eggs,  and  come 
off  at  the  finish  in  better 
condition  than  will  a 
p  o  o  r  1  y-managed  hen 
that  has  sat  only  three 
weeks.  If  she  is  placed 
in  an  exposed  situation, 
or  where  other  hens  can 
annoy  her,  she  will  some¬ 
times  stick  to  the  nest 
and  go  without  food  or 
water  for  several  days 
at  a  time,  and,  of  course, 
rapidly  become  reduced 
in  flesh.  Loss  of  flesh  in 
this  manner  means  a 
diminished  supply  of 
heat  to  the  eggs,  and 
some  of  the  embryos  will 
be  destroyed,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  term  the  hen 
will  be  as  poor  as  a  crow. 

But  if  she  has  the  nest 
in  a  somewhat  secluded 
place,  where  no  other 
fowls  can  annoy  her,  she 
will,  after  two  or  three 
days,  come  off  for  food 
and  water  about  once  a 


day.  And  if  she  is  so  favorably  situated  that 
food  and  water  can  be  kept  within  her 
reach  at  all  times,  she  will  eat  and  drink  as 
she  desires,  lose  very  little  flesh,  keep  up  a 
full  supply  of  heat,  and  when  she  does  come 
off  will  return  to  the  nest  again  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  will  hatch  a  strong,  healthy 
chick  from  every  fertile  egg.  Furthermore, 
she  will  hatch  two  settings  of  eggs  as  well  as 
one,  and  come  off  with  the  last  hatch  in  much 
better  condition  than  a  hen  that  has  sat  on  an 
exposed  nest  only  three  weeks.  In  order  to 
secure  this  desirable  result  uniformly,  I  use 
the  “Safety”  nest,  and  manage  the  details 
somewhat  after  the  following  manner: 

All  of  my  nests  are  attached  to  the  side  of 
my  poultry  house,  opposite  the  perches. 
When  I  find  a  hen  has  remained  on  the  nest 
all  night,  I  am  satisfied  that  she  wants  to  sit 
and  will  stick  to  business.  I  carefully  lift 
her  off,  dust  her  with  insect  powder,  line  the 
nest  with  clean,  short  straw,  that  has  been 
trampled  under  horses’  feet  until  it  is  beaten 
flat  and  soft.  I  put  17  eggs  in  it,  place  the 
hen  in  the  entrance  [to  the  nest  and  quietly 
retire.  The  following  day  I  put  two  small 
cans  in  the  farther  corner  of  her  box,  fill  one 
with  water  and  the  other  with  corn,  and  re¬ 
plenish  as  needed.  In  about  a  week  I  test  the 
and  remove  all  infertile  ones — generally 
two  or  three  out  of  17. 

My  sitting  hens  generally  come  off  once  a 
day,  take  a  short  run,  pick  a  little  sand  and 


gravel  and  return  to  the  nest.  Not  having  to 
hunt  for  food  and  water,  they  rarely  remain 
off  the  nest  more  than  five  minutes,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  my 
success  in  obtaining  full  hatches  of  strong 
chicks  in  early  spring  when  the  weather  is 
cold. 

I  quietly  remove  the  chicks  as  soon  as 
hatched  and  dry  and  put  them  in  a  brooder. 
When  all  are  out,  I  go  at  night  and  gently 
lifting  the  hen,  remove  the  last  chick,  clean 
out  the  nest  box,  dust  both  it  and  the  hen 
with  insect  powder,  put  in  fresh  straw  and 
17  more  eggs,  which  I  have  previously  warm¬ 
ed  in  a  brooder  or  by  the  fire,  return  the  hen 
and  she  settles  down  to  21  more  days  of  peace 
and  quietness. 

Chronic  sitters  can  be  found  in  any  neigh¬ 
borhood,  anu  most  people  are  willing  to  sell 
them  cheap.  They  are  the  best  incubators  in 
the  world,  even  if  they  are  fit  for  nothing  else. 
When  I  get  a  good  one  I  aim  to  keep  her  as 
long  as  she  is  useful. 

The  brooder  I  use  is  shown  in  the  sketch¬ 
es:  F  igs.  75  and  76  are  side  and  end  views, 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  interior. 
Fig.  77  is  the  shelf  or  partition  the  tank  rests 
on,  and  Fig.  78  is  the  brooder  complete.  I 
make  it  24  inches  square,  and  12  inches  deep. 
1  ^le  tank  is  16  inches  square  and  5  inches  deep 
and  it  rests  upon  pieces  of  lath  laid  across  an 
opening  14  inches  square,  cut  in  the  center  of  a 
shelf  or  partition,  as  shown  in  Fig.  78,  which 


is  supported  by  cleats  nailed  to  the  sides  of 
the  box.  The  tank  is  packed  with  sawdust, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  75  and  76.  The  hover  cloth 
H  is  cut  in  pointed  strips  as'  shown,  and  is 
tacked  to  these  pieces  of  lath.  As  will  be  seen, 
there  is  an  open  space  between  the  hover  cloth 
and  the  sides,  and  as  all  the  heat  is  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  among  the  cloth  the  chicks  naturally  gath¬ 
er  there  instead  of  crowding  into  the  corners. 

When  the  chicks  are  first  put  in  the  brooder 
the  drawer  D  is  placed  on  the  cleats,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  76,  in  order  to  get  them  close  up  to  the 
tank  and  economize  heat.  After  about  10 
days  the  drawer  is  slid  iu  on  the  bottom  of 
the  brooder,  which  gives  much  more  room. 
When  the  drawer  is  on  the  cleats  the  open 
space  beneath  is  closed  by  an  inclined  plane, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  75.  There  are  four  one-inch 
holes,  one  near  each  corner,  for  ventilation. 
In  Fig.  78  the  door  X  is  closed  and  fastened 
with  a  “button.”  In  the  center  of  this  door 
is  a  smaller  one,  Fig.  78,  which  is  used  when 
the  weather  is  cold.  It  is  fastened  by  the 
same  button  that  holds  the  large  door.  In¬ 
stead  of  faucets,  I  use  a  straight  tube, 
hemmed  at  the  end  and  closed  with  a  cork. 

During  the  first  10  days  of  the  young  chick’s 
life  I  draw  off  1J^  gallon  of  water  three  times 
a  day  and  replace  with  a  like  quantity  boiling 
hot.  Afterwards  twice  a  day  will  do.  When 
drawing  off  water  I  pull  the  cork  out  of  the 
emptying  tube  first,  then  out  of  the  filler. 
When  enough  has  run  out,  I  cork  the  filler, 
which  cuts  off  the  inflow 
of  air  and  stops  the. flow 
of  water  from  the 
emptier;  then  I  pop  in 
the  cork.  I  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  drawer 
with  a  fresh  sheet  of 
paper  every  day;  it 
makes  it  easier  to  clean 
out. 

As  soon  as  the  chicks 
are  large  enough  to  keep 
themselves  warm,  I  re¬ 
move  them  from  the 
brooder  and  put  them  in 
a  dry  coop  with  a  pr ) 
tecting  run  attached — 
which  will  be  describ¬ 
ed  hereafter— ;and  give 
them  the  run  of  the  gar¬ 
den. 

This  brooder,  like 
all  others,  must  be  kept 
inside  of  a  building  of 
some  sort  to  work  satis¬ 
factorily.  Partition  off 
a  portion  of  the  poultry 
house,  or  make  a  cheap 
shed  on  the  south  or  east 
side  of  some  other  build¬ 
ing  to  put  it  in,  if  you 
have  no  chicken  house. 
To  prevent  the  chicks 
from  straying  away 
while  small,  make  a  24 
by  40-inch  run  with 
boards  six  or  eight  inch¬ 
es  wide,  cover  it  with 
wire  cloth  or  white  mos¬ 
quito  netting  and  set  it 
close  up  in  front  of  the 
brooder. 

Christian  Co.,  Ills. 

Red  Caps,  Downies, 
Patagonians,  Black 
Javas.  These  breeds  we 
shall  speak  of  in  the  near 
future.  The  Downies 
are  a  sport  of  Plymouth 
Rocks-  the  Patagonians 
a  new  breed  of  which  we 
are  not  disposed  to  speak 
in  very  high  terms. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  From  Ijife.  TFig.  74, 
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LIVE  STOCK  INTERESTS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Injurious  influences  of  the  drought  on  cattle'. ; 
horse-raising  a  promising  business more 
attention  to  carriage  horse  production;  de¬ 
crease  in  sheep-raising ,  though  profitable ; 
hog  crop  likely  to  be  as  big  as  usual,  prices 
being  fair ;  poultry-raising  advancing. 

PROP.  G.  E.  MORROW. 

The  severe  drought  of  1887,  with  consequent 
shortage  of  crops,  had  far-reaching  effects  on 
the  farmers  of  Illinois.  It  is  difficult  to  trace 
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Fig.  75.  (See  first  page.) 


all  these  effects  or  to  predict  their  continuance. 
These  things  had  much  to  do  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  depression  in  cattle.  Never  before  were 
so  many  cattle  forwarded  to  Chicago  and 
other  Western  markets,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
has  so  large  a  percentage  of  those  sent  been 
half  fatted.  Over  much  of  Illinois  corn  is 
worth  nearly  50  cents,  and  feeders  have  had 
little  or  no  profit.  The  advance  in  price 
anticipated  by  many  immediately  folio wiug 
the  holidays,  was  not  realized.  At  this  date 
there  has  been  but  a  slight  advance  for  the 
ordinary  grades  of  cattle.  Naturally,  many 
breeders  are  discouraged.  Large  numbers  of 
cows  and  heifers  are  being  forwarded  to 
market.  There  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  buying  steers  for  grazing  and  feeding.  My 
own  belief  is  that  there  is  to  be  a  change  for 
the  better  in  the  comparatively  near  future. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  is  not  an  exceptionally 
good  time  in  which  to  purchase  well-bred 
breeding  cattle. 

The  prevailing  feeling  concerning  horse 
breeding  is  very  different.  Perhaps  there  has 
never  been  a  more  brisk  demand  or  higher 
average  prices  for  good  grade  draft  horses 
than  now.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  pur¬ 
chase  good  draft  mares  at  any  reasonable 
figures.  There  are  many  manifestations  of 
increasing  interest  in  breeding  good  carriage 
or  coach  horses.  I  think  a  larger  number  of 
mares  will  be  bred  in  Illinois  this  year  than  in 
any  former  year.  While  I  think  this  safe  and 
advisable,  I  cannot  accept  much  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  talk  and  writing  about  the  impossibility 
of  overstocking  the  horse  market.  Without 
in  any  sense  discouraging  the  breeding  of 
heavy  draft  horses,  I  think  the  present  revived 
interest  in  the  production  of  good  driving 
horses  fortunate,  and  believe  there  is  to  be  a 
good  demand  for  this  class.  The  mares  on 
the  University  farms,  and  nearly  all  the 
mature  horse  stock  consisting  of  brood  mares, 
will  be  divided  into  about  equal  classes,  one 
bred  to  draft,  the  other  to  road  stallions. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  some  customs  in  our 
farming.  Thus  it  would  seem  Central  Illinois 
farmers  could  fatten  horses  more  cheaply  than 
their  more  Eastern  neighbors,  but  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  heayy  horses  are  shipped  from  this 
region  to  Central  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
kept  there  until  from  100  to  300  pounds’  weight 
each  have  been  added  by  heavy  feeding.  There 
is  much  room  for  doubt  whether  the  horses 
are  any  the  better,  but  it  is  certain  they  sell 
more  readily  aud  at  higher  prices. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  State  is  much 
smaller  than  it  was  a  few  years  since,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  farmers  who  have  had  good 
fat  sheep  for  sale  have  not  done  badly.  It 
seems  to  me  there  may  wisely  be  more  atten¬ 
tion  given  here  to  raising  early  lambs  for 
market.  If  this  business  gives  a  good  profit 
in  New  York  it  ought  to  here. 

Naturally,  the  stock  of  hogs  has  been  a  good 
deal  reduced ,  but  in  my  observation  this  has 
not  been  done  by  cutting  down  the  number  of 
sows  kept  for  breeding.  Probably  a  more 
than  usually  small  percentage  of  mature  sows 
have  been  kept  over,  but  I  do  not  look  for  a 
diminished  pig  crop.  Prices  for  pork  have 
been  and  are  fair,  and  where  disease  has  not 
prevailed,  hog  growers  are  not  discoui aged. 

Coming  to  a  minor  and  too  much  neglected 
industry  on  most  farms,  there  has  been,  in 
this  locality  at  least,  an  unusually  good  de¬ 
mand  for  good  breeding  stock  iu  poultry. 

An  all-round  view  of  the  situation  shows 
much  that  is  encouraging  to  Illinois  farmers 
engaged  in  stock  breeding. 

Prices  of  cattle  are  likely  soon  to  rise,  owing 
to  the  great  drain  to  market  the  past  year, 
and  the  heavy  losses  on  the  plains  the  past 
winter:  horses  will  be  always  profitable;  hogs 
pay  better  than  any  sort  of  stock,  and  good 
mutton  sheep  will  always  find  a  fair  sale. 


“FOREIGN  SALT  IN  THE  DAIRY.” 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  on  page 
802  of  the  Rural  for  1887,  we  published  an 
article  by  T.  D.  Curtis  under  the  above  cap¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Curtis  argued  that  American  salts 
“are  not  as  pure  and  reliable,  nor  of  as  uni¬ 
form  grain,  nor  in  as  good  condition  for  the 
use  of  dairymen  as  the  best  English  dairy 
salts.”  Mr.  Curtis  gafve  his  reasons  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  statement,  saying  that  it  was  “due  to 
natural  causes  which  can  be  overcome  only  at 
great  risk  and  expense.”  He  went  on  to 
argue  that  the  tariff  should  be  removed  from 
foreign  salt,  because  it  was  a  necessity  to  all 
makers  of  fine  butter.  Mr.  J ames  Wood,  page 
851,  controverted  the  statements  of  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis,  making  the  following  claims:  1.  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis  is  the  paid  agent  of  an  English  salt  com¬ 
pany,  and  consequently  wrote  the  article  for 
the  purpose  of  injurying  the  reputation  of 
American  salt,  which  is  rapidly  supplanting 
the  imported  article.  2.  Analyses  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  American  salt  and  the  salt  with  which  Mr. 
Curtis  is  connected,  made  by  Dr.  Engelhardt, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  show  a  decided  advantage 
in  favor  of  the  American.  The  American  salt 
does  not  lump,  while  Mr.  C.’s  does;  the  Amer¬ 
ican  is  always  clean,  while  Mr.  C.’s  is  usually 
more  or  less  discolored.  3.  The  brine  from 
which  this  American  salt  is  made  is  formed 
and  obtained  exactly  as  is  that  in  England. 
An  official  chemist  in  New  York  has  stated 
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that  the  English  salt  has  a  greater  excess  of 
alkali  than  thg  American.  4.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  National  Butter,  Cheese  and 
Egg  Association,  at  Manchester,  Iowa,  Mr. 
Curtis  introduced  these  same  salt  claims.  At 
that  very  meeting,  out  of  15  premiums  award¬ 
ed  on  butter,  13  were  given  upon  packages 
salted  with  American  salt,  and  many  other 
like  instances  can  be  given.  5.  American 
salts  have  come  to  stay,  and  will  stand  or  fall 
in  competition  with  foreign  goods  solely  upon 
their  merits. 

The  above  articles  were  published  that  both 
sides  might  be  heard.  Mr.  Curtis  thinks  that 
his  veracity  has  been  questioned,  and  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  reply  to  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Wood.  The  Rural  desires  to  have  the 
truth  made  known.  Whatever  is  right  and 
best  for  Americans  shall  always  receive  our 
support.  We,  therefore,  print  the  following: 

I  am  accused  of  misrepresenting  because 
of  personal  interest.  James  Wood  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  salt  company — at  least,  he  told  me 
so!  1  am  accused  of  a  desire  to  injure  the 
reputation  of  American  salt.  Has  it  acquired 
a  reputation  that  can  be  injured?  If  so,  why 
do  the  importations  and  use  of  foreign  dairy 
salt  annually  increase,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
tariff  on  it?  And  why  does  James  Wood  want 
to  continue  that  tariff?  Is  it  to  punish  our 
best  dairymen  for  their  folly?  If  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  American  salt  is  all  right,  it  certainly 
needs  no  protection.  Its  lower  price  is  pro¬ 
tection  enough.  James  Wood  probably  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  proposed  national  salt  trust  com¬ 
pany,  and  other  monopolies  for  extortionate 
purposes. 

Some  analyses  are  presented  as  a  guaranty 
of  the  superior  jiurity  of  American  dairy  salt. 
These  may  or  may  not  be  honest  aualyses.  I 
have  seen  even  better  ones  for  American  salt 
thau  those  James  Wood  gives.  But  what  do 
these  prove?  Simply  that  the  samples  were 
good— nothing  more.  They  are  no  guaranty 
of  purity,  of  uniformity,  or  of  proper  condi¬ 
tion  for  dairy  purposes.  I  know  of  a  noted 
case  where  samples  were  “taken  from  com¬ 
mercial  packages,”  with  most  favorable  re¬ 
sults  for  the  American— but  nobody  was  more 
astonished  at  the  results  than  the  manufac¬ 
turers  themselves  1  That  same  salt  swept 
nearly  all  the  premiums  at  a  magni  ficent  na¬ 
tional  dairy  show  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
where  it  then  held  almost  a  monopoly.  Now 
very  little,  if  any,  of  that  salt  is  sold  in  Wis¬ 
consin  or  the  West.  This  premium  Business, 
so  far  as  indicating  the  value  of  dairy  salt,  is 
a  humbug — mere  clap-trap.  The  vilest  salt  is 
difficult  to  detect  in  fresh  made  butter.  Time 
alone  tells  the  story. 

I  am  first  accused  of  misrepresenting  the 
character  and  mode  of  obtaining  the  brine  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Genesee  region,  but  it 
is  admitted  that  my  remarks  may  apply  “in 


other  localities !”  Where  are  they  if  not  in 
the  region  indicated? 

I  am  accused  of  “assumptions  of  wisdom” 
in  regard  to  the  purifying  of  American  brines 
by  chemical  process,  and  my  statements  are 
pronounced  incorrect,  but  he  does  not  attempt 
to  show  wherein  I  am  incorrect.  Will  he  say 
that  American  brines  do  not  have  to  be  chem¬ 
ically  purified? 

It  is  in  substance  claimed  that  all  salts  are 
alkaline  in  their  reaction,  and  that  a  certain 
brand  of  English  salt  is  more  so  than  the 
American  sample  which  he  had  analyzed. 
Samples  are  pretty  sure  to  turn  out  well  when 
they  are  selected  by  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  or  under  his  direction.  If  James  Wood 
is  correct,  then  the  August  Bulletin  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  wrong,  and  the  man  who  wrote  it  does 
not  understand  his  business.  It  speaks  of  a 
too  liberal  use  of  lime  in  the  home  manu¬ 
facture  of  salt,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
white  and  fine-grained.  “The  consequence  is 
an  alkaline  reaction  of  the  salt,  which  is  most 
objectionable  *  *  *  since  it  hastens  the 
decomposition  of  the  butter.”  It  adds:  “The 
Bulletin  pronounces  a  good  dairy  salt  ons 
that  is  of  a  neutral  reaction  and  of  a  pure 
saline  taste.”  Professor  L.  B.  Arnold,  late  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  visited  the  works  in  Eng¬ 
land  where  the  brand  of  dairy  salt  is  made 
which  James  Wood  attacks,  and  the  Professor, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  State 
Dairymen’s  Association,  at  Norwich,  a  year 
ago  last  December,  said:  “After  examining 
every  detail  in  its  manufacture  I  became  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  (naming  the  brand)  is  just  what 
it  claims  to  be — a  very  clean,  pure  aud  hon¬ 
estly-made  salt,  uniform  in  quality  and  in  as 
good  a  condition  for  dairy  purposes  as  any 
salt  ever  offered  to  the  public.” 

It  is  complained  that  at  Manchester,  Iowa, 
I  introduced  the  subject  of  salt  “into  an 
address  on  a  subject  altogether  foreign  to 
salt.”  “Some  Important  Factors  in  Dairy¬ 
ing,”  was  my  subject,  and  the  use  of  pure 
salt  and  coloring  material  was  advised.  Was 
this  out  of  place?  At  that  same  convention 
James  Wood  would  have  been  glad  to  deliver 
a  State  tariff  speech  which  he  had  on  tap. 

His  particular  brand  of  salt  “never  lumps!” 
There  is  no  salt  that  will  not  lump,  if  it  is 
exposed  to  moisture  and  then  dried — unless  it 


may  have  in  it  an  excess  of  lime!  Will  James 
Wood  acknowledge  this?  t.  d.  curtis. 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  SMALL  FRUITS. 


NOTES  FROM  E.  WILLIAMS,  P.  M.  AUGUR,  C.  A. 
GREEN,  AND  W.  A.  SMITH. 


Opinions  vary  as  to  the  comparative  values 
of  commercial  fertilizers  and  barnyard 
manure;  all  agree  that  the  former  is  most 
profitable  as  a  supplement  to  the  latter-, 
apply  manure  in  fall  and  winter,  fertiliz 
ers  in  late  winter  or  early  spring  ;  fertiliz¬ 
ers  easier  of  application,  quicker  in  effect, 
better  balanced  in  ingredients,  and  freer 
from  noxious  weed  seeds;  some  fertilizers 
much  too  high-priced;  comparisons  of  con¬ 
stituents  and  values  of  fertilizers  and 
manures;  best  fertilizers  the  cheapest ;  loss 
by  over- fertilizing;  kinds  to  use  and  man¬ 
ner  and  time  of  using;  great  value  of 
barnyard  manure  for  its  mechanical 
effects  in  favoring  tilth,  porosity, aeration 
and  decomposition  of  inert  plant  food  in 
the  soil ;  its  value  varies  greatly,  some 
hardly  worth  hauling-,  applicable  to  all 
soils  and  easily  handled  by  all-,  com¬ 
posted  manure  best;  wood  ashes;  kainit; 
bone-dust;  nitrate  of  soda,’  etc. 

FROM  E.  WILLIAMS. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  small 
fruits  is  to  be  commended  for  their  ease  of 
application,  quick  action,  and  effectiveness, 
and  also  for  their  freedom  from  noxious  weed 
seeds.  For  strawberries  ordinary  barn-yard 
manure  is  very  objectionable  on  this  account, 
and  where  employed  it  will  be  found  much 
the  cheapest  plan  to  retain  the  plants  only  for 
one  crop.  The  expense  of  cleaning  and  keep¬ 


ing  clean  a  strawberry  bed  for  a  second  crop 
where  stable  manure  has  been  used,  or  even 
in  soils  well  seeded  with  weeds  where  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  are  used,  will  be  found 
heavier  than  the  cost  of  setting  a  new  bed. 
Stable  manure  of  good  quality  generally  con¬ 
tains  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  its 
other  constituents  than  is  desirable,  tending  to 
increase  the  plant  growth  rather  than  fruit 
development.  Where  cultivation  is  kept  up 
during  the  season,  the  objection  to  stable 
manure  on  account  of  the  weed  seeds  contain¬ 
ed  therein  is  not  so  great  as  cultivation  de¬ 
stroys  the  weeds.  Still  my  experience  has 
been  very  favorable  to  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  generally  for  small  fruits  of  all 
kinds.  For  strawberries  I  generally  use  the 
stable  manure  as  a  covering  applied  iu  winter, 
but  I  would  prefer  clean  straw  or  marsh  hay 
even  for  this  purpose,  simply  because  neither 
conveys  any  foul  seed  to  the  ground. 

The  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers  I  gene¬ 
rally  use  for  strawberries,  grapes,  etc.,  are 
those  containing  a  large  percentage  of  potash, 
such  as  the  pdtato  specials.  Yet  all  of  the 
high-grade  brands  will  be  found  beneficial.  I 
have  known  people  on  light  soil  to  use  Peru¬ 
vian  guano  in  the  early  spring  in  preference 
to  any  other  application  on  account  of  its 
quick  action,  aud  where  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
deficiency  of  foliage  the  practice  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  Wood  ashes  of  good  quality  have 
probably  no  superior  for  strawberries.  ■  On 
heavy  soils  fall  or  winter  applications  are  not 
objectionable,  but  February  aud  March  are 
generally  the  times  selected  for  the  applica¬ 
tion,  just  as  the  frost  comes  out,  so  that  the 
spring  rains  will  carry  the  fertilizer  down  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  If  application  is  de¬ 
layed  till  after  growth  has  commenced,  care 
should  be  taken  or  the  foliage  will  be  injured. 

The  intrinsic  values  of  stable  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers  differ  widely.  Much  of 
the  former  is  dear  for  the  hauling,  while  an 
occasional  brand  of  the  latter  is  sold  at  four  or 
five  times  its  chemical  value.  But,  thanks  to 
our  experiment  stations,  the  standard  is  much 
higher  now  than  formerly. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  1877,  page  214,  I  find  a  table 
compiled  from  European  sources  giving  ana¬ 
lyses  of  sundry  manures,  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers,  materials,  etc.  (the  first  coming  to  hand 
in  my  search) : 

Among  these  is  stable  manure  fresh,  moder¬ 
ately  rotted,  and  thoroughly  rotted,  as  follows: 


Per  ton. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Water. 

14-10. 

1500. 

1580 

Organic  matter, 

Ash. 

492. 

384. 

290 

88. 2 

116. 

130 

Nitrogen  (in  organic  matter)  9. 

10. 

11.6 

Ingredients  of  ash: 
Potash, 

10.4 

12.6 

10. 

Soda, 

3. 

3.8 

2.6 
n  6 

Lime. 

11.4 

14. 

Magnesia. 

2.8 

3.6 

3.6 

Phos.  acid. 

4  8 

5.2 

•6. 

Sulph  acid, 

2  4 

3  2 
83.6 

2  6 

Sil>ca  and  sand. 

25. 

34 

Chlorine  and  flourine 

3. 

3.8 

3  2 

Assuming  that  this  analysis  of  the  moderately 
rotted  sample  represents  a  fair  average  of  this 
class  of  manure,  let  us  see  how  it  will  com¬ 
pare  in  value  with  a  sample  of  potato  fertilizer 
analyzed  at  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station,  taking  the  three  most  valuable  con¬ 
stituents. 

Stable  manure,  1  ton;  nitrogen,  10  pounds; 
phos.  acid,  5.2  pounds;  potash,  12.6  pounds. 
Potato  fertilizer,  200  pounds;  nitrogen,  8.45 
pounds;  phos.  acid,  25.32  pounds;  potash, 
13.64  pounds. 

Now,  estimating  the  nitrogen  at  17  cts.  per 
pound;  the  phos.  acid  at  six  cts;  and  the  pot¬ 
ash  at  five  cts.,  in  both  cases,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  values: 


One  ton  stable  manure;  nitrogen,  §1.70; 
phos.  acid,  §0  31:  potash  §0.63.  Total  §2.64. 
Two  hundred  pounds  potato  fertilizer;  nitro¬ 
gen,  §1.45;  phos.  acid,  §1.51;  potash,  §0.68. 
Total  §3.64. 

The  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  more  than 
makes  up  this  difference.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Am.  Inst.  Farmers’  Club  ou  Feb.  7,  it  was 
stated  that  stable  manure  cost  §3  to  §3.50  per 
load,  by  the  car  load  at  the  R.  R.  Station,  aud 
at  the  city  stables  where  it  was  made,  §1  to 
§1.50  per  load.  Allowing  §2  per  load  or  ton 
for  hauling  it  five  miles  (which  is  a  moderate 
allowance  for  a  man  and  team  if  they  have  any¬ 
thing  e'se  to  do)  the  cost  would  be  §3.50  iu 
either  case,  which  is  the  lowest  price  at  which 
it  can  be  bought  delivered  in  this  vicinity, 
so  that  200  pounds  of  potato  fertilizer  costing 
§4.50,  are  worth  a  dollar  more  that  the  ton  of 
stable  manure,  with  the  labor  of  application 
and  immediate  availability  for  the  use  of  the 
crop  in  its  favor,  and  for  potatoes  it  is  worth 
much  more.  Taking  a  sample  of  complete 
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fertilizer  as  analyzed  at  the  same  station,  the 
showing  is  more  favorable  as  will  be  seen. 

Nitrogen, . 5.90  per  cent.  Value  §1.00 

Phos.  acid, . 9.34  “  “  “  .56 

Potash, . 1....8.04  “  “  “  .40 


Total  value  in  100  pounds,  .$1.96 

To  equalize  matters  we  will  increase  these 
amounts  and  the  cost  one-third  and  notice  the 
results:  we  have  therefore  in  the 
Com.  fertilizer;  nitrogen,  7.866;  value,  $1.33; 
phos.  acid,  12  45;  value  $0.74;  potash,  10.72 
value  $0.53 ;  total  value  $2.60.  Stable  manure, 
nitrogen,  10.,  value  $1.70;  phos.  acid  5.2,  value 
$0.31 ;  potash  12.6,  value  $0.63;  total  value  $2. 64 
Estimating  the  stable  manure  at  $3  per  ton. 
and  such  a  sample  of  the  commercial  at  $45, 
we  get  in  133%  pounds  of  the  latter  these  three 
principal  ingredients  of  the  same  money  value 
that  we  do  in  the  ton  of  stable  manure,  but  in 
different  proportions.  Ino  ther  words,  we  get 
less  nitrogen  and  potash,  and  more  phosphoric 
acid— nearly  125  per  cent,  more  iL  the  133% 
pounds  of  the  commercial  article  than  in  the 
ton  of  stable  manure  for  the  same  money,  with 
the  ease  of  application  and  immediate  avail¬ 
ability  of  these  fertilizing  elements  all  in  favor 
of  the  commercial  article.  Now,  if  as  claimed 
by  some  eminent  authorities,  but  a  small  part 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  stable  manure  is  im¬ 
mediately  available,  the  disparity  is  still  great¬ 
er.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  deprecat¬ 
ing  the  use  of  stable  manure.  I  advise  using 
all  that  can  be  made  profitably,  and  all  that 
can  be  purchased  at  prices  that  will  justify 
the  investrtient;  but  it  varies  so  in  quality  that 
little  of  it  is  worth  more  than  the  hauling,  and 
the  farmer's  produce  will  not  allow  his  spend¬ 
ing  all  it  brings  for  manure  to  produce  it.  It 
would  pay  far  better  in  many  instances  to 
husband  and  employ  all  the  available  resourc¬ 
es  of  the  farm  for  the  manufacture  of  home¬ 
made  fertilizers,  and  prevent  the  wastes  con¬ 
stantly  occurring  than  to  buy  much  of  the 
strawy  stuff  called  manure. 

The  best  and  highest  grades  of  commercial 
fertilizers  are  the  cheapest  to  buy  and  most 
economical  to  use,  and  if  their  agricultural 
value  was  estimated  at  the  same  ratio  as  the 
profits  on  the  farmers’  crops,  the  prices  would 
be  about  50  per  cent,  less  than  they  are.  It  is 
this  great  disparity  between  their  cost  and  the 
farmers’  ability  to  purchase,  that  prevents 
their  use  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

One  should  use  all  the  stable  manure  avail¬ 
able  and  supplement  it  with  all  the  high-grade 
commercial  article  he  can  buy.  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre  is  a  good  fair 
application. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 


FROM  P.  M.  AUGUR. 


For  small  fruits  commercial  fertilizers  should 
be  used  to  supplement  stable  manures  not  to 
take  their  place.  Stable  manures  have  an  im¬ 
portant  value  for  their  mechanical  effect 
upon  the  soil,  apart  from  their  estimated  val¬ 
ue  as  plant  food.  Let  this  be  always  borne  in 
mind.  For  instance,  a  liberal  dressing  of  prop¬ 
erly  fermented  stable  manure  not  only  adds 
so  much  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric 
acid  to  the  soil  in  their  most  digestible  form,  but 
also  by  being  intermingled  with  the  soil  it 
gives  greater  tilth  or  porosity.  In  other 
words,  it  helps  to  aerate  the  soil  and  also  adds 
to  its  absorptive  power.  Hence  there  is  a 
practical  value  of  stable  manure  that  analysis 
does  not  show,  but  which  is  none  the  less  real. 
And,  again,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  value 
of  composting  manures.  The  fermentation 
resulting  from  composting  has  an  effect  quite 
analogous  to  that  of  yeast  in  bread-making, 
the  same  amount  of  gluten  and  starch  in  flour 
is  made  more  digestible  and  wholesome  as  food 
for  man  by  the  process  of  raising  and  cook¬ 
ing.  So  also  the  manure  by  being  properly 
composted  and  fermented  or  bacteriaized,  is  in 
far  better  condition  to  aid  plant  growth  and 
the  proper  development  of  fruit  as  a  result. 
This  also  applies  with  more  complete  results 
on  laud  thoroughly  aerated  by  complete  un¬ 
derdrainage. 

With  reference  to  commercial  or,  more 
properly, chemical  manures,  they  have  an  im. 
portant  place  in  supplementing  the  manure 
heaps.  Just  what  and  how  much  to  use  will 
depend  much  upon  the  rations  previously 
given  to  the  soil  and  the  crops  taken  from  it. 
i  believe  in  treating  laud  so  as  to  get  heavy 
crops  and  at  the  same  time  have  it  gradually 
growing  better.  But  we  are  not  only  to  con¬ 
sider  the  rations  heretofore  given  to  the  soil, 
but  also  the  needs  of  the  special  crop  to  be 
taken  from  it.  We  will  suppose  it  to  be 
strawberries.  Now,  if  the  land  has  had  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops  and  has  been  judic¬ 
iously  manured  all  along,  a  special  strawoerry 
manure  may  be  judiciously  added  to  a  good 
dressing  of  composted  stable  manure,  the 
whole  to  be  thoroughly  intermixed  by  some 
good  pulverizing  harrow.  Uuder  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  complete  culture  a  maxi¬ 
mum  crop  of  the  best  quality  ought  to  be  se¬ 
cured.  In  regard  to  kinds  of  fertilizers  that 
are  best  for  applying  to  any  given  piece  of 


land,  circustances  vary  so  much  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  any  rule  that  will  be  always 
applicable.  As  a  rule,  don’t  pay  much,  if  any, 
more  for  a  manure  than  its  estimated  value 
by  analysis.  Again,  do  not  give  overdoses  of 
highly  concentrated  fertilizers,  “Enough  is  as 
good  as  a  feast.”  For  instance,  high-grade 
potash  salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  applied 
so  liberally  that  the  soil  will  be  surcharged, 
and  thus  instead  of  being  beneficial  the  fertil¬ 
izers  may  be  injurious.  Generally  from  500 
to  600  pounds  of  some  complete  fruit  manure 
of  reliable  composition  spread  broadcast  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  would  be  ju¬ 
dicious  and  safe.  This  should  be  applied  just 
before  planting.  I  would  not  replant  the  land 
with  the  same  fruit  until  a  lapse  of  a  few 
years. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 


FROM  CHARLES  A.  GREEN. 

We  have  used  Bradley’s,  Lister’s  and  Bow- 
ker’s  phosphates  on  small  fruits  with  appar- 
ently  good  results,  and  shall  continue  to  use 
them,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  supple 
menting  the  supply  of  yard  manure,  of  which 
we  often  cannot  secure  enough.  We  have 
sown  the  phosphate  before  planting  with  a 
grain  drill, _  all  spouts  ruoning,  which  with 
after  cultivation  was  equal  to  broadcast  sow¬ 
ing,  and  have  also  scattered  it  about  the 
plants  at  various  seasons  after  planting,  and 
worked  it  in  with  subsequent  hoeing.  We 
have  also  sowed  it  broadcast  by  hand  before 
and  after  planting.  While  all  these  methods 
give  good  results  (apparently)  I  prefer  to 
sow  with  a  grain  drill  before  planting  in  order 
to  secure  more  even  distribution.  “We  buy 
all  the  wood  ashes  we  can  pick  up  about  the 
villages,  and  apply  them,  usually  broadcast, 
before  planting  small  fruits.  We  have  used 
kainit  and  with  good  results,  also  nitrate  of 
soda,  but  the  nitrate  does  not  give  as  remark¬ 
able  results  as  we  expected.  We  sprinkled  it 
about  strawberry  plants  a  month  after  plant¬ 
ing,  say,  a  teaspoonful  per  plant  or  less;  no 
injury  was  done  except  where  the  leaves  were 
burned  by  accidental  contact,  and  where 
strawberries  more  recently  planted  were 
killed,  apparently  owing  to  the  immaturity 
of  the  roots. 

We  have  never  applied  fertilizers  in  large 
quantity  per  acre,  as  our  land  is  fertile,  yet 
we  believe  we  might  have  profitably  used 
more.  Could  we  get  yard  manure  we  would 
prefer  that  to  any  commercial  fertilizer  on 
account  of  its  mechanical  action  on  our  heavy 
soil,  and  on  account  of  its  being  more  com¬ 
plete  in  all  the  elements  needed.  Commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  are  valuable  to  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  yard  manure,  especially  if  the 
soil  is'  reduced  in  fertility.  Many  consider 
commercial  fertilizers  exhaustive  to  the  soil. 
They  are  so  only  when  they  fail  to  supply  all 
the  needs  of  the  plant.  If  they  lack  potash, 
for  instance,  the  soil  will  be  exhausted  of 
potash  by  constant  use.  Hence  they  will 
be  more  beneficial  when  used  with  more  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers  like  yard  manure. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  on  soil  already 
rich  enough  to  provide  for  all  the  wants  of 
plants,  no  form  of  fertilizer  will  be  beneficial, 
excepting  the  mechanical  effect  of  yard  man¬ 
ure  on  heavy  soil.  I  have  seen  large  brush 
piles  burned  and  the  ashes  plowed  under  in 
bulk  and  then  manure  applied  in  excess  with 
no  effect  owing  to  the  previous  fertile  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FROM  W.  A.  SMITH. 

As  a  rule,  we  have  not  employed  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  in  the  production  of  small 
fruits,  or  fruits  of  any  kind.  This  is  just  the 
question  upon  which  we  are  now  seeking  all 
the  information  we  can  get.  It  is  one,  how¬ 
ever,  that  must  be  settled  by  actual  trial,  and 
careful  experiment.  So  much  depends  upon 
soil,  time  and  manner  of  application,  the  sea¬ 
son,  rainfall  and  drought,  that  no  general 
rule  would  be  likely  to  be  successful  in  all 
cases. 

Among  the  commercial  fertilizers  used  here 
in  past  years,  the  Mapes’s  Complete  Manure 
or  fertilizer  and  the  Garden  City  Phosphate 
have  given  the  best  satisfaction,  and  will  be 
more  largely  used  than  any  other.  Bone  dust 
if  properly  used  will  be  valuable  upon  most 
soils.  As  these  fertilizers  are  all  so  finely  di¬ 
vided  that  when  applied  to  the  soil,  and  well 
saturated  with  water,  they  are  rapidly  con¬ 
verted  into  plant-food,  it  is  evident  that  the 
proper  time  to  apply  them  is  in  the  spring, 
after  or  about  the  time  the  soil  is  in  good  work¬ 
ing  condition 

As  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  red  clover 
as  a  general  fertilizer,  so  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  stable  manure,  where  that  can  be 
procured  in  sufficient  quantity.  It  is  only 
from  a  lack  of  this  home  product  that  we 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  more  costly  and 
less  satisfactory  ones  that  are  placed  upon  the 
market.  Stable  manures  are  adapted  to  all 
soils  and  about  every  one  knows  how  to  ap¬ 


ply  them.  If  we  use  but  little  we  get  but  lit¬ 
tle  benefit;  if  we  use  a  liberal  quantity  of 
good  quality,  and  apply  it  in  fall  or  winter, 
we  reap  a  corresponding  benefit,  every  thing 
being  favorable.  Last  summer  we  received 
little  or  no  benefit  from  stable  manure  or  any 
other  fertilizer  through  the  drought-stricken 
West,  as  there  was  not  moisture  enough  in  the 
soil  to  convert  them  into  plant  food.  In  many 
cases,  coarse  manures  were  an  undoubted 
damage  to  the  crops,  inasmuch  as  they  ab¬ 
sorbed  moisture  from  the  soil  and  yet  supplied 
no  food  for  the  crops. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


ABOUT  BEANS. 


When  I  was  a  child  my  mother  had  planted 
a  red  bean  called  Early  Bunch.  It  was  iden¬ 
tical  with  what  the  Rural  sent  out  last  year 
as  Early  Valentine;  but  one  day  a  friend 
came  visiting  and  said,  “I  have  brought  you 
seed  of  an  earlier  and  better  bunch  bean  than 
the  old  kind  you  have  been  raising,  and  once 
you  try  these  you  will  throw  the  old  kind 
away.”  We  did  as  she  predicted,  and  have 
kept  the  kind  she  brought  us  for  nearly  30 
years,  trying  and  discarding  new  varieties 
from  time  to  time.  We  never  knew  any  vame 
for  our  beans,  nor  did  we  see  any  like  them 
except  where  we  distributed  seed  to  our 
friends,  until  last  spring,  when  we  received  a 
package  of  seed  beans  from  Washington, 
marked  Early  Refugee  Beans.  We  opened  it  and 
found  the  same  kind  that  we  had  raised  and 
valued  for  so  long.  We  planted  on  April  11, 
1886,  our  own  seed  of  Early  Refugee,  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  Early  Valentine  and  Early  Six  Weeks, 
all  in  the  same  soil,  and  they  had  the  same 
care.  We  gathered  for  table,  on  June  18, 
Early  Refugee.  The  other  two  kinds  were 
not  ready  for  table  until  six  days  later”  The 
Early  Refugee  continued  in  bearing  later  than 
the  others.  Tne  pods  of  Early  Refugee  are 
not  so  large  as  those  of  the  other  kinds,  but 
there  are  more  of  them,  and  we  think  them 
more  tender,  and  the  flavor  better.  It  con¬ 
tinues  in  bearing  longer  than  they  do. 

Don’t  seedsmen  impose  on  us  a  good  deal  by 
putting  out  old  kinds  with  new  names?  Now 
the  Early  Valentine  is  the  very  same  bean 
that  was  grown  40  years  ago  in  rrty  mother's 
garden,  being  neither  earlier  nor  better  than 
that;  yet  a  seedsman  told  me  that  I  was  mis¬ 
taken — that  the  Early  Valentine  was  a  new 
variety,  just  originated.  He  was  also  so  polite 
as  to  say  that  common  people— that  is, farm¬ 
ers— -knew  nothing  about  such  things;  that 
seedsmen  were  the  only  ones  who  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  the  different  varieties.  Yet  in 
spite  of  his  laying  down  the  law  so  emphati¬ 
cally,  I  think  we  do  learn  something,  for  we 
always  have  a  large  garden,  and  try  to  have 
an  abundance  of  good  vegetables.  We  exper¬ 
iment  with  different  varieties,  keep  a  record 
of  plantings  and  bearings,  and  retaiu  those 
that  do  best  with  our  soil  and  cultivation. 
We  try  new  varieties  every  year.  Among 
those  we  shall  try  this  year  are  Canadian  Won¬ 
der  Beans  and  New  Perpetual  Peas.  j.  f.  h. 
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‘THE  THREE  BEST.” 


Among  the  special  enterprises  which  the 
Rural  is  undertaking  for  the  information 
and  benefit  of  its  readers,  the  designation  of 
the  “Three  best  varieties”  of  different  kinds  of 
fruits  by  leading  pomologists  throughout  the 
country,-  is  not  only  of  unusual  interest,  but 
of  positive  value  to  every  thinking  grower. 
Comparing  these  preferences,  a  notable  fact 
appears — the  fact  that  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  and  experience  exists  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
more  accurately  stated  as  a  wide  difference  in 
climatic  influences  and  soil  conditions, render¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  grow  to  perfection,  in 
some  sections,  varieties  that  thrive  well  in 
other  parts.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is 
true  of  most  kinds  of  fruits,  and  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties.  Possibly  some  growers  may 
think  this  condition  of  things  might  be  im¬ 
proved  by  having  a  fjgw  varieties  that  would 
thrive  in  all  sections  aud  resist  all  adverse 
influences,  But  if  such  condition  could  be 
attained,  how  long  would  it  be  before  growers 
would  limit  cultivation  to  these  varieties, 
overstocking  the  market  to  their  own  damage 
and  perhaps  ruin.  It  is  a  beneficent  Provi¬ 
dence  that  limits  the  production  of  any  varie¬ 
ty-beneficent  not  only  to  growers,  but  to 
consumers  as  well  as  to  propagators  and 
originators  of  different  varieties.  This  ex¬ 
pression  of  widely  varying  preferences  and 
experiences  affirms  a  fact  that  growers  may 
profitably  heed— the  fact  that  they  must  exper¬ 
iment  for  themselves,  test  different  varieties 
on  their  own  soils,  in  the  climates  of  their  own 
farms,  if  they  would  succeed  in  the  highest 
measure.  Radically  different  soils  and  at¬ 


mospheric  conditions  often  exist  on  the 
same  farms,  and  to  use  these  conditions  to 
the  best  advantage  the  grower  must  be  wide¬ 
awake,  not  so  much  to  understand  his  neigh¬ 
bors’  processes,  as  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
capacity  and  requirements  of  his  own  land. 
Doing  this,  and  going  to  work  on  that  line,  he 
will  effectually  solve  the  problem  that  has  so 
long,  and  does  still,  vex  the  horticultural 
heart — “What  shall  I  plant?” 

In  reference  to  these  expressions  of  choice, 
E.  P.  P.,  of  Clinton,  N.  Y„  in  a  late  Rural 
(page  58)  states  that  some  of  these  preferences 
are  “palpable  efforts  to  boom  certain  fruits 
for  sale  by  the  writers.”  Possibly;  but  allow 
me  to  dissent  from  such  conclusion  from  the 
premises,  as  well  as  from  a  public  knowledge 
of  the  reputation  of  many  of  the  pomologists 
referred  to.  An  intimation  of  a  lack  of  in¬ 
tegrity  in  these  preferences  should  have  bet¬ 
ter  basis  than  a  difference  of  opinion  or  ex¬ 
perience;  otherwise  some  vineyardists  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  might  doubt  the  integrity  of 
E.  P.  P.’s  opinion  of  the  Brighton  grape 
when  he  writes:  “Think  of  a  list  of  red  grapes 
in  these  days  with  Brighton  left  out!”  No 
doubt  Mr.  P.  is  honest  in  this  opinion,  but  he 
should  know  that  the  variety  named  is  one 
of  the  most  variable  in  its  caprices  or  moods, 
so  to  speak — being  fine  in  one  place  aud  faulty 
in  another,  nearby.  In  some  vineyards  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  it  does  well,  in  limited  area, 
while  in  others  it  fails  to  meet  expectations, 
and  in  some  instances  hundreds  have  been 
grafted  to  other  varieties,  the  principal  reason 
being  that  the  grapes  were  unsalable  after 
the  first  shipments,  as  the  color  grew  darker, 
the  flavor  changed,  and  they  do  not  grow  bet¬ 
ter  as  they  become  riper.”  No  question  is 
here  made  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  P.’s  view 
for  Oneida  County,  but  there  is  as  much  rea¬ 
son  to  think  he  is  booming  the  Brighton  as  to 
think  other  pomologists  are  booming  certain 
fruits  in  expressing  their  choice  of  the  “three 
best,”  which  is  no  reason  at  all;  and  if  he  will 
some  day  stop  at  Highland,  Ulster  Co.  (where 
they  grow  grapes  for  market)  he  may  ascer¬ 
tain  why  that  variety  is  omitted  from  the 
“three  best”  list  in  other  sections;  and  this 
information  may  induce  a  more  reasonable 
and  charitable  view  of  some  of  the  prefer¬ 
ences  referred  to.  Nothwithstanding,  if  I 
should  plant  three  reds  for  market,  Brighton 
would  be  one.  ward  d.  gunn. 
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PACKING  TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR 
SHIPMENT. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Heavy  losses  due  to  bad  packing  and  rough 
handling  in  the  mails-,  package  of  dormant 
deciduous  pevennials-,  package  of  ever¬ 
greens  must  be  very  caref  ul ;  package  of 
growing  plants. 

The  Rural  sends  me  the  request  of  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  an  article  on  this  subject.  He 
very  truly  says  that  thousands  of  dollars  are 
lost  aunuaily,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vexation 
occasioned  by  poor  packing.  It  is  a  fact  that 
otherwise  reliable  nurserymen  and  plant 
growers  are  often  neglectful  and  careless  in 
this  matter.  No  other  branch  of  the  business 
requires  more  skill  and  experience,  or  better 
judgment,  than  the  preparation  of  plants, 
cuttings,  and  especially  of  growing  plants,  for 
transmission  to  purchasers  by  freight,  mail 
or  express.  There  has  been  a  great  advance 
in  average  skill  in  this  kind  of  work  within 
a  comparatively  short  period.  Many  of  our 
first-class  houses  now  send  not  only  cuttings 
rooted  and  unrooted,  but  cut  flowers,  long 
distances  by  express  with  very  uniform  suc¬ 
cess;  and  by  mail  also,  except  so  far  as  this 
work  is  nullified  by  the  rough  and  unjustifiable 
handling  of  the  mail  bags.  There  is  yet  much 
to  be  desired  in  this  respect,-  and  it  ought  to 
be  insisted  upon  by  the  heads  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  that  mail  bags  should  always 
be  handled  with  the  care  their  known  contents 
require.  Of  course  the  mails  have  to  be  han¬ 
dled  quickly,  and  injury  is  perhaps  unavoid¬ 
able;  but  any  one  who  has  the  chance  for  au 
ins.ide  view  can  testify  to  a  use  of  mail  bags 
in  transportation,  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  safety  of  their  contents.  The  recent  in¬ 
creased  complaint  of  such  injury  indicates 
the  evils  still  extant  in  our  civil  service, 
whereby  old  and  careful  employes  have  been 
replaced  by  those  of  less  or  no  experience, 
aud  with  an  undeveloped  sense  of  official 
duty,  not  alone  to  superiors,  but  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  If  my  own  experience  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  test,  not  only  plants,  but  other  merchan¬ 
dise,  photographs,  books,  and  even  papers  and 
periodicals,  come  to  hand  in  bad  ordor  far 
more  frequently  of  late  than  formerly. 

The  packing  of  dormant  vegetation,  such  as 
the  ordinary  run  of  deciduous  perennials, 
bulbs,  tubers,  aud  the  like,  is  comparatively 
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simple.  When  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
are  dug  up,  (or,  as  our  English  cousins  say, 
“lifted,”)  with  proper  skill  and  care,  and  as 
carefully  labeled,  each  variety  should  be  com¬ 
pactly  tied  together  in  a  bundle,  (if  the  order 
is  a  small  one),  and  these  bundles  aggregated 
into  one.  Then  damp  sphagnum  moss  is  to 
be  liberally  placed  around  and  as  much  as 
possible  between  the  roots,  which  are  then  to 
be  drawn  firmly  together,  fastened,  and 
neatly  bagged.  These  small  orders,  going 
only  a  short  distance  by  rail,  are  sufficiently 
protected  by  covering  the  bodies  and  limbs 
(first  drawn  together  and  secured  by  tying) 
with  straight  rye  straw,  carefully  fastened 
with  cord  of  a  suitable  size.  This  bundle, 
when  tagged,  is  then  ready  for  shipment.  For 
larger  quantities  and  longer  distances,  the 
bundles  of  each  variety  should  be  well  boxed, 
without  strawing,  but  with  a  liberal  envelop 
of  moss,  thick  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
the  package  is  to  go.  Some  judgment  is 
necessary  as  to  the  dampness  of  the  moss, 
which  can  be  learned  only  by  experience.  If 
sphagnum  only  is  used,  a  safe  rule  would  be 
to  wet  it  thoroughly,  and  then  expel  all  the 
water  that  can  be  drawn  out  by  pretty  firm 
pressure.  Boxes  of  trees,  etc.,  that  are  to  go 
a  long  distance  should  be  strong  and  light: 
and  in  extreme  cases  the  box  ought  to  be 
lined  with  stout  oiled  paper,  and  not  only  the 
roots,  but  the  whole  box  well  packed  with 
damp  moss.  In  this  way  1  have  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  trees  and  shrubs  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in  as  perfect  condition  as  a  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  nearest  town.  In  car-load  ship¬ 
ments,  the  car  itself  is  the  box,  in  which  the 
bundles  of  trees  or  shrubs  (unless  too  tall)  are 
packed  upright,  with  plenty  of  moist  packing 
about  the  roots,  and  sufficient  compression 
and  bracing  to  insure  immobility  during 
transit. 

Evergreens  have  to  be  managed  differently, 
for  if  packed  closely  in  bulk,  in  tight  boxes, 
they  are  sure  to  heat  and  be  destroyed.  If 
small,  they  may  be  put  up  in  small  bundles, 
with  mossed  roots,  and  stood  upright  in  the 
box,  which  should  not  be  too  large  and  must 
have  holes  bored  near  the  top  on  each  side  for 
ventilation.  Such  boxes  should  have  strong 
rope  handles  and  be  marked  “Top  up.”  Large 
evergreens  are  pretty  risky  things  to  ship 
anyway,  and  no  one  ought  to  order  such 
from  a  distance. 

In  regard  to  growing  plants  in  full  leaf, 
most  of  my  experience  is  as  a  receiver,  rather 
than  as  a  shipper,  and  the  Rural,  would  do 
better  to  seek  the  desired  information  from 
the  expert  plautsmen  of  its  own  vicinity.  I 
often  send  strawberry  plants  by  mail  with 
mossed  roots  well  wrapped  in  oiled  paper  and 
outside  with  strong  paper,  one  end  being  left 
open.  For  moderate  distances  they  generally 
arrive  in  good  order.  Sweet  potato  plants 
reach  me  in  the  same  way.  But  the  latest 
kinks  of  the  florists  in  this  part  of  the  business 
I  am  modestly  inclined  to  leave  to  one  of  that 
fraternity  for  explanation. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 
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PROPAGATING  CASE  AND  TRAYS. 


“PICKET.” 


one  shown  in  the  sketch  is  18x24  inches.  This 
box  is  made  of  inch  thick  stuff,  and  in  it  is 
placed  a  galvanized  iron  or  tin  tank  10  inches 
deep,  and  three  inches  less  in  diameter  than 
the  inside  of  the  box.  The  one  and  a  half 
inch  of  space  between  the  tank  and  the  sides 
of  the  box  should  be  packed  with  sawdust. 
At  one  side  is  a  filling  tube,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch,  and  a  faucet  for  drawing  off  the 
water.  A  few  plant  trays,  four  inches  deep 
and  large  enough  to  closely  fit  inside  the 
upper  part  of  the  case  over  the  tank,  are 
needed.  They  should  be  made  of  half-inch 
stuff.  If  desired  they  may  be  made  one  or 
two  inches  deeper  and  have  a  glass  cover  to 
fit  over  the  top. 

Put  about  three  inches  of  sand,  or  fine, 
friable  soil  in  one  of  these  trays,  set  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  it,  fill  the  tank  with  hot  water,  aud 
keep  it  hot,  or  quite  warm,  by  drawing  off  a 
portion  daily  and  replacing  with  more  that  is 
boiling.  In  a  few  days  the  plants  in  the  tray 
will  be  rooted  and  it  can  be  taken  out  and 
another  filled  with  cuttings  put  in  its  place. 
After  the  plants  in  the  first  tray  have  harden¬ 
ed  off  a  few  days  they  may  be  potted,  or 
transplanted  to  the  open  border.  If  it  is 
desired  to  root  the  plants  in  thumb  pots,  set 
the  pots  close  together  in  the  tray  and  pack 
with  sand  or  moss,  and  they  will  root  quite  as 
readily  as  on  the  greenhouse  bench. 

With  a  small  propagating  case  like  this  and 
a  few  plant  trays  to  match,  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  cuttings  can  be  rooted  for  the  house  or 
borders.  It  is  also  well  adapted  to  starting 
plants  of  all  kinds  from  seed,  especially  those 
of  a  delicate  nature.  In  starting  seeds  it  is 
best  to  have  a  glass  cover  on  the  tray, 
arranged  so  it  can  be  drawn  aside  a  little  at  a 
time  as  the  plants  come  up.  All  seedling 
plants  must  have  abundance  of  light  and  air 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  drawn,  or 
damping  off. 


One  of  the  chief  difficulties  that  the  amateur 
propagator  meets  with  in  rooting  cuttings  of 
many  kinds  of  plants  is  a  lack  of  bottom  heat. 
Top  heat  he  can  get  easily  enough;  but  bottom 
heat  is  the  key  to  success  in  propagating 
plants  by  cuttings,  as  every  gardener  and 
florist  well  knows. 

I  present  at  Fig.  79  a.  sketch  of  a  “propaga¬ 
ting  case”  that,  judging  from  my  own  experi- 


RUMINATION. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


where  one  grew  before?  Every  farmer  should 
try  the  Rural’s  trench  system  as  explained 
so  clearly  on  page  150.  I  shall  try  it  and  re¬ 
port  success. _ 

What  manner  of  men  should  farmers  be  af¬ 
ter  all  the  many  labor-saving  implements  now 
in  use  and  with  all  the  time  spared  for  leisure 
and  mental  culture?  The  illustration  of  the 
thrashed  corn  is  a  text  upon  which  one  might 
think  a  good  deal  and  write  whole  columns. 

Is  not  fhe  recital  of  the  case  of  the  tenant’s 
wife  forced  to  board  rough,  uncouth  farm 
hands  thrown  upon  her  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
as  given  by  Fred  Grundy  on  page  151,  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  dark  side  of  farming  which  bears 
out  all  that  Mrs.  Fisher  has  said  about  it.  A 
tenant’s  wife  has  as  much  to  do  with  this  mat¬ 
ter  as  the  owner’s  wife  and  her  misfortunes 
are  clearly  a  proper  subject  for  thought  and 
amelioration. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
facts  of  farmer’s  institutes  retrograding  in  in¬ 
terest  under  the  attendance  of  politicians. 
These  meetings  are  for  business  which  inter¬ 
ests  all  alike,  and  to  make  a  political  circus 
of  them  where  all  the  hobby  bareback  riders 
are  performing,  is  to  wholly  destroy  them. 
No  politics  admitted  should  be  the  rule. 

iWistcllnncous. 


Fig.  79. 

ence  with  it,  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  amateur  florist,  and  enable  him  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  best  appointed  green¬ 
house  in  the  world  in  rooting  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  roses  and  other  favorite  or  high-priced 
plants.  It  is  simply  a  box  10  inches  deep, 
and  as  long  and  wide  as  may  be  desired.  The 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


The  “special”  features  of  the  Rural  are  of 
great  interest,  and  undoubtedly  exceedingly 
useful.  To  call  to  mind  specially  an  impor¬ 
tant  subject,  and  give  it  undivided  attention 
is  the  very  best  way  of  throwing  light  upon  it. 
The  use  of  salt  in  agriculture  is  a  topic  of 
much  interest.  Salt  has  been  used  from  time 
immemorial  for  fertilizing  crops,  but  it  is  now 
doubtless  too  much  neglected.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  value  of  it  has  been  very  fa¬ 
vorable,  and  I  know  of  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  of  New  Jersey— not  three 
miles  from  the  Rural  Farm— who  uses  a  ton 
of  it  every  year,  and  says  it  has  been  one 
cause  of  his  success.  “Salt  is  good.”  I  have 
found  000  pounds  per  acre  of  it  on  mangels  es¬ 
pecially  useful. 

I  know  the  main  object  of  pursuit  by  the 
Rural  is  “the  truth  about  it;”  hence  the  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  “prominent  agricultural  teacher” 
in  regard  to  that  cartoon  is  not  justified.  It 
is  well  to  look  at  the  worst  side  of  a  matter  to 
view  its  deformity  so  that, like  vice,  it  may  be 
“a  monster  of  such  dreadful  mien,  that  to  be 
hated  needs  only  to  be  seen.”  Facts  show 
that  farmers  are  the  special  slaves  and  prey 
of  swindlers,  politicians  and  confidence  men. 
If  a  proof  is  wanted,  there  are  the  Bohemian 
Oats,  the  “green  goods,”  the  bogus  patent 
aud  a  host  of  other  swindlers,  which  rake  in 
the  money  of  the  farmers  by  tne  thousands. 
The  Wall  Street  and  other  bucket  shops  even 
gather  in  as  “lambs”  a  great  many  intelli¬ 
gent  (?)  farmers,  and  take  their  fleeces. 

Bucephalus  Brown  very  rightly  says  the 
tariff  is  a  fit  subject  for  discussion  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper.  But  as  the  wise  old  Montaigne 
said,  one  should  not  write  about  what  he  does 
not  know.  Now  we  all  know  that  England 
has  enjoyed  (?)  free  trade  for  about  40  years, 
and  agriculture  there  has  been  going  from 
bad  to  worse  until  improvement  is  now  de¬ 
spaired  of.  We  all  know,  too,  that  in  America 
we  are  enjoying  comfortable  prosperity ;  the 
only  farmers  who  are  feeling  bad  are  the  wool 
growers,  and  they  blame  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  wool  for  their  woes.  Knowing  these 
facts,  and  that  almost  everything  purchased 
is  now  lower  than  ever  before,  why  should  we 
desire  the  abolition  of  the  tariff?  There  is  a 
well-grounded  belief  that  it  is  the  foreign  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  pay  the  duty  and  not  the  con¬ 
sumer;  and  if  this  is  true  our  large  surplus 
revenue  should  be  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
for  it  can  be  spent  in  many  ways  for  the  good 
of  the  people. 

If  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  grew  before  is  a  public  bene¬ 
factor,  what  sort  of  a  benefactor  should  the 
Rural  be, seeing  that  it  grows  seven  potatoes 


Blessings  of  the  Agricultural  Press. 
—What  a  grand  thing  such  a  paper  as  the 
Rural  is  to  its  readers!  What  a  great  work 
agricultural  papers  are  doing!  How  much 
we  can  learn  from  one  another  1  How  foolish 
for  men  in  this  age  to  sneer  at  book  and  paper 
farming.  This  matter  has  just  been  forcibly 
brought  before  me  by  a  letter  from  a  promi¬ 
nent  Georgia  agriculturist.  He  says  not  one 
farmer  in  500  in  that  State  reads  any  agri¬ 
cultural  literature.  Is  it  any  wonder  they 
are  so  far  behind  us?  The  State  couldn’t  do 
a  better  thing  for  its  benighted  farmers  than 
to  publish  a  simple  agricultural  paper  for  free 
distribution,  gradually  working  its  readers 
up  to  the  ways  of  the  times.  They  probably 
would  take  it  if  it  were  free,  and  although  it 
would  be  sneered  at  at  first,  good  effects 
would  be  seen  in  time.  I  have  more  faith  in 
the  agricultural  press  as  a  means  to  rouse  up 
our  backward  farmers  than  in  any  other 
power.  Granges,  institutes  and  clubs  are  do¬ 
ing  much  good;  but,  after  all,  the  power  of 
the  press  is  the  great  power  on  account  of  the 
isolation  of  farmers.  It  is  the  one  thing  that 
will  follow  them  up  right  to  their  homes,  and 
keep  working  at  them,  “rubbin’  in”  good 
agricultural  doctrines.  And  there  is  some 
good  “rubbin’  ”  ground  in  Ohio  as  well  as  in 
Georgia.  T.  B.  terry. 

Summit  Co. ,  Ohio. 

Fruit-raising,  etc.,  in  Southwestern 
Louisiana. — It  is  but  a  short  time  since  this 
portion  of  the  country  has  had  any  attention 
paid  to  it.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil.  The  people  lived  by  stock 
raising,  feeding  their  animals  on  the  prairies 
the  year  round.  But  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  thgy  have  begun  to  till  the  soil  and 
to  plant  fruit  trees.  This  year  there  have  been 
set  in  Calcasieu  Parish  over  100,000  fruit  trees 
with  a  prospect  of  five  times  as  many  to  be  set 
another  year.  We  have  organized  the  Calca¬ 
sieu  Agricultural,  Horticultural  aud  Stock  As¬ 
sociation,  and  at  the  last  meeting  it  was  decid¬ 
ed  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  canning  factory  at  this  point.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  dessication  and  canning  of  sweet 
potatoes  was  discussed  and  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  investigation.  This  crop  bids  fair 
to  be  of  immense  value  to  tuis  country  in  the 
near  future,  for  50  barrels  of  sweet  potatoes 
have  been  raised  per  acre  on  new  breaking  and 
150  barrels  per  acre  is  not  an  unusual  crop  in 
land  that  is  well  fertilized.  m.  v. 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

A  Very  Productive  Farm.— I  have  the 
pleasure  of  inclosing  an  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm  referred  to  by  me  in  the 
Rural  of  Feb.  11.  It  can  be  relied  upon  as 
being  absolutely  true.  Crops  grown  during 
1887  upon  54  acres:  19,300  quarts  of  straw¬ 
berries;  5,812  barrels  of  early  cabbage;  3,880 
bushels  of  Early  Ohio  potatoes;  7,000  bushels 
of  onions;  2,000  bushels  of  ears  of  corn;  450 
bushels  of  late  potatoes ;  10,000  bushels  of  car¬ 
rots;  490  bushels  of  Brussels  sprouts;  100  bush¬ 
els  of  white  beans;  30  pounds  of  carrot  seed; 
75  pounds  of  onion  seed;  4  pounds  of  Brussels 
sprouts  seed;  100  bushels  of  onion  sets;  4  tons 
of  Hungarian  Grass;  20  barrels  of  winter  ap¬ 
ples;  300,000  cabbage  plants  for  next  season’s 
use.  From  3%  acres  of  Early  Ohio  potatoes 
(dug  and  marketed  between  July  2  and 
9)  there  was  a  yield  of  1,245  bushels  of 
marketable  tubers;  aud  from  five  acres  grown 
with  alternate  rows  of  carrots  and  onions 


there  were  gathered  4,000  bushels  of  onions 
and  4,000  bushels  of  carrots.  e.  e.  petty. 

Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I. 

What  the  Trench  System  has  Done 
for  Me.— Like  my  neighbors,  I  had  to  buy 
seed  and  a  part  of  our  eating  potatoes  two  or 
three  out  of  every  five  years  before  I  adopted 
the  trench  system.  Though  I  have  not  fol¬ 
lowed  it  in  every  particular,  yet  by  working 
on  it  I  now  raise  at  the  rate  of  150  to  400  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  This  is  my  plan.  In  late  fall 
or  early  spring  I  break  the  ground  two  or 
three  inches  deep;  then  again  at  planting 
time  I  break  it  10  or  12  inches  deep,  using  a 
sulky  plow.  I  turn  furrows  three  feet  apart 
with  a  shovel  plow  or  go  twice  in  a  row*  with 
a  one-horse  plow.  I  plant  two  pieces  with 
two  eyes  to  a  piece  15  to  20  inches  apart,  cover 
lightly,  plow  as  soon  as  they  appear,  throw¬ 
ing  dirt  toward  the  potatoes,  aiming  to  cover 
all  except  two  or  three  vines  to  a  hill.  I  plow 
every  four  or  five  days,  brushing  the  bugs  off 
and  covering  them  as  I  go  (have  never  done 
anything  else  with  the  pests)  until  the  vines 
get  too  large  to  allow  passage-way.  I  like 
the  Rural  Blush  best,  and  then  the  Potentate. 
Liberty,  Ind.  _ _  j.  l.  f. 

One  Who  Reads  to  Learn. — The  Rural 
is  the  ideal  fanners’  paper— clean  type ;  weekly ; 
full  of  meat;  clean;  no  skim-milk.  The 
articles  by  Professor  J.  L.  Budd  on  the  newer, 
hardy  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  are  of  great 
value  here  where  so  many  of  the  other  kinds 
are  tender.  Horticola  and  William  Falconer 
send  abroad  in  their  writings  much  of  the 
fragrance  and  freshness  of  the  flowers  they 
tell  us  about.  Their  articles  are  always  a 
treat.  Give  us  more  of  them. 

I  have  received  much  benefit  from  the 
Rural’s  experiments  with  potatoes,  grapes 
and  berries,  and  especially  from  its  notes  on 
evergreens  and  other  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  aud  its  warnings  £  gainst  buying 
worthless  new  things  or  old  ones  with  new 
names.  K> 

Labetta,  Kansas. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  But  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  | 

APPLES  FOR  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS:  MILLET  AND 
SORGHUM. 

J.  A.,  Pittsfield,  III..—  1.  This  spring  I  want 
to  plant  about  five  acres  or  more  in  an  orchard : 
the  orchard  to  be  for  the  market  and  not  a 
family  one.  Our  old  varieties,  the  Ben  Davis, 
aud  Willow  Twig  and  the  Janet,  have  gone 
back  on  us  the  last  two  years.  Here  the  North¬ 
ern  Spy  and  the  Baldwin  drop  their  fruit  in 
the  fall  before  they  are  ripe  and  the  Jonathan 
is  not  a  good  bearer.  Will  any  of  the  new 
iron-clads  do  for  Central  Illinois?  How  is  the 
Wolf  River,  the  Maun,  the  Lawver?  What 
are  the  best  to  plant  for  market  in  this  sec¬ 
tion?  2.  Can  the  German  and  the  Pearl  millet  be 
sown  after  the  wheat  is  harvested  in  time  to 
get  a  crop  of  hay  the  same  year,  aud  can  they 
be  cut  so  that  a  second  crop  will  spring  up. 

ANSWERED  BY  B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

1.  I  do  not  accept  the  now  common  opinion, 
that  we  must  have  new  varieties  in  order  to 
get  apples  in  Central  Illinois.  The  old  varie¬ 
ties  are  as  good  and  hardy  as  they  were  40  or 
50  years  ago  and  would  stand  the  climate  as 
well,  bear  as  well  as  ever,  were  the  conditions 
the  same.  What  we  need  is  site  and  situation 
to  suit  the  changed  condition  of  the  country, 
aud  not  new  varieties,  which  are  hardy  only 
in  the  way  they  will  stand  more  abuse  than 
others.  It  chine  out  in  a  fruit  discussion  at  a 
farmers’  institute  iu  this  county,  only  a  few 
days  ago,  that  the  advanced  horticultural 
opinion  was  that  the  best  land  for  corn  was 
the  best  for  apples— that  is,  low,  flat,  level 
black-soil  land,  tile-drained.  This  was  the 
giving  out  of  Mr.  Henry  Dunlap,  son  of  the 
popular  “Rural”  of  25  years  ago,  anorchardist 
by  birth  and  inheritance  aud  of  as  large  an 
acquaintance  among  Illinois  fruit  men  as  any 
of  his  age  aud  generation.  That  the  Rural 
inquire.-  may  not  be  led  astray,  Mr.  D.  was 
consulted  in  respect  to  the  apples  named,  and 
in  his  opinion  the  Wolf  River  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tested;  the  Mann  is  not  hardy; 
and  the  Lawver  is  hardy  and  fruitful,  but  of 
poor  quality.  For  market  he  recommended 
Ben  Davis  top-grafted  on  hardy  stock,  Wil¬ 
low  Twig,  Wealthy  and  Whitney  no.  20.  If 
30  years  of  pretty  close  observation  of  or¬ 
chards  aud  varieties  in  Central  Illinois,  make 
my  opinion  worth  anything,  the  Rural  in- 
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quirer  will  not  go  far  wrong  if  in  planting  out 
a  new  orchard,  he  chooses  a  piece  of  low,  level 
corn  laud,  puts  in  tile  so  that  he  can  control  the 
outflow,  feeds  and  waters  the  trees  by  giving 
them  a  monopoly  of  the  soil,  so  far  as  rainfall, 
moisture  and  plant  food  §ire  concerned,  and  he 
may  plant  any  variety  of  apple  he  chooses 
among  those  which  have  been  any  time  with¬ 
in  40  years,  popular  and  profitable  in  his  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  State.  One  word  about  the  Ben 
Davis.  It  has  a  very  large  root  development 
with  rather  sparce  and  tender  foliage,  is  an 
enormous  bearer  and  therefore  dies  of  starva¬ 
tion  under  some  conditions  in  which  full¬ 
leaved,  shy  bearers  thrive,  grow  large  and  live 
to  an  advanced  age.  Give  the  Ben  Davis  all 
it  requires  to  supply  its  calls  for  food  and 
drink  and  no  variety  will  respond  more  to  the 
owners’  profit.  2  In  all  but  unusually  hot  and 
dry  summers,  Pearl  and  German  millet  may 
be  sown  after  the  winter  wheat  crop  is  off,  and 
make  good  crops  of  forage,  providing  the  har¬ 
vest  does  not  fall  after  the  10th  of  J uly,  and 
provided,  further,  the  millets  are  cut  at  or 
just  before  the  epoch  of  full  bloom,  and  the 
forage  is  dry  and  housed  without  mould,  must 
or  “mow  burn,”  a  rather  difficult  thing  to  ac¬ 
complish  when  the  growth  is  large  and  the 
yield  heavy.  But  I  suggest  to  Mr.  A.  to  try 
sorghum — Early  Amber — for  that  date  of  sow¬ 
ing.  It  is  very  much  more  easily  handled,  and 
for  mules,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  it,  while  it  is  better  than 
millet  for  cattle  and  milch  cows.  And,  by 
the  way,  if  sorghum  cane  has  lost  most  of  its 
good  reputation  for  producing  sugar  profita¬ 
bly,  it  is  rapidly  acquiring  another  of  as  much 
or  more  value,  as  one  of  the  surest  resources 
for  green  forage  in  a  warm  climate,  where  the 
after  summer  season  is  certain  to  be  hot  and 
probably  dry.  There  is  no  second  growth  to 
millet,  but  if  early  varieties  of  sorghum  are 
sown  early  and  the  summer  proves  long  and 
warm,  they  will  make  a  second  growth,  which 
will  do  for  rough  fodder. 

CATTLE  QUERIES. 

II.  II. ,  Fair  haven,  Vt. — 1.  My  six-year-old 
Jersey  cow  has  had  large  swellings  on  both 
her  knees,  caused  by  slippiug  on  the  stable 
floor.  Will  it  do  to  lance  them?  If  not, what 
treatment  should  be  given?  2.  Abouta  month 
ago  a  swelling  the  size  of  a  five-quart  can  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck 
of  the  same  cow.  It  is  hard  and  shows  no 
sign  of  breaking;  how  should  it  be  treated? 

3.  How  can  I  bring  my  cows  in  heat  in  win¬ 
ter?  They  are  in  good  order,  and  receive  four 
quarts  of  grain  apiece  a  day.  I  do  not  salt 
them  much  in  winter;  does  that  make  any 
difference?  Will  salt  rubbed  on  their  backs 
do  it?  They  drink  cold  water. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

I.  It  would  be  very  unsafe  for  any  other 
than  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  open  or  lance  these  swellings.  If 
they  appear  to  contain  liquid  this, can  best  be 
drawn  off  with  the  fine  needle  of  a  hypoder¬ 
mic  syringe,  and  the  cavity  then  injected  with 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  compound  tincture  of 
iodine  in  two  parts  of  water.  This  should  be 
likewise  withdrawn  after  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes,  and  a  wet  bandage  applied  to  compress 
the  sac.  If  the  swellings^  are  simple  callosi¬ 
ties,  rub  with  iodine  ointment  daily  until  re¬ 
duced.  Place  the  cow  on  a  dry  ground  floor 
or  a  good  bed  of  dry  muck  or  sawdust,  so  that 
she  will  not  continue  to  injure  her  knees.  2. 

I  cannot  tell  from  your  description  what  this 
swelling  is.  If  tender,  poultice;  but  if  there  is 
no  heat  or  tenderness  apply  a  mild  blister. 

3.  If  you  have  warm,  comfortable  stables, 
and  the ‘cows  are  in  good  condition  and  thrifty, 
you  should  have  no  trouble  in  getting  them 
in  heat  during  the  winter.  With  such  stables 
the  trouble  most  likely  lies  in  the  feed  or  man¬ 
agement.  The  salt  will  make  no  difference, 
except  as  it  may  tend  to  improve  the  general 
health  of  the  animal.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
give  salt,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is 
very  often  beneficial,  although  a  few  writers 
contend  that  it  is  useless  and  unnecessary. 
Rubbing  their  backs  daily  with  the  wire  card 
would  bo  much  more  rational  treatment,  and 
more  likely  to  produce  favorable  results.  The 
cold  w&ter  should  be  supplied  frequently  to 
prevent  chilling,  or  preferably  have  the  chill 
taken  off  by  heating. 

HARD  BREATHING  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  G.  It.,  Sharon,  Conn. — Since  December 
my  five-year-old  colt  has  breathed  hard  as  if 
he  hail  been  violently  exercising.  There  is 
some  discharge  at  the  nose,  but  the  nostrils 
are  of  a  healthy  color.  He  acts,  looks  and 
apparently  feels  well,  except  the  hard  breath¬ 
ing.  What  is  the  trouble  and  whatsffemedy? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

* 

I  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  from 
your  brief,  indefinite  description.  The  hard 
breathing  may  be  due  to  some  chronic  disease 
of  the  respiratory  organs  or  passages ;  or  to  an 
obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  air  to  and 
from  the  lungs,  as  from  a  tumor  or  other 
growth  in  the  nose,  throat  or  windpipe,  or 


from  outside  pressure  which  has  narrowed  the 
air  passage.  If  possible  take  the  horse  to  a 
competent  veterinarian.  If  you  cannot  do 
this  try  steaming  the  nostrils  and  throat  daily 
by  feeding  a  hot  bran  mash  from  a  bucket. 
If  this  does  not  check  the  discharge  inject  the 
nose  once  daily  for  a  week  with  the  following 
solution :  Sulphate  of  zinc,  one  dram ;  carbolic 
acid,  two  drams;  glycerine,  two  ounces;  water 
two  quarts.  When  injected  the  solution  should 
be  warm.  To  inject  the  nose  procure  three 
feet  of  one-half  inch  rubber  tubing  and  fit  a 
funnel  to  one  end.  Insert  the  other  end  three 
inches  through  the  center  of  a  piece  of  leather 
large  enough  to  cover  one  nostril.  Place  the 
leather  close  against  one  nostril  and  pack 
around  with  cotton  to  prevent  the  flowing  out 
of  the  liquid.  Now  bring  the  head  into  a  ver¬ 
tical  position,  raise  the  funnel  to  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  head  and  slowly  pour  in  the  so¬ 
lution  until  it  rises  in  that  side  and  escapes 
from  the  opposite  nostril.  Repeat  on  the  other 
side.  This  should  check  any  simple  chronic 
nasal  discharge  after  a  few  injections.  Read 
“General  Symptoms  of  Glanders”  in  the  Rur¬ 
al  of  February  12,  1887,  and  be  very  careful 
not  to  get  the  discharge  on  the  face  or  into 
any  sore  on  the  hands  while  treating  the  ani¬ 
mal,  until  certain  it  is  not  glanders. 

MARE  IN  POOR  CONDITION. 

E.  S.  S.,  Eagle  Harbor,  N.  Y. — My  14- 
year-old  mare  has  raised  two  colts,  the 
youngest  being  now  two  years  old.  For  over 
a  year  I  have  been  trying  to  get  her  with  foal 
again,  but  have  failed.  For  the  last  year  she 
has  had  a  good  appetite,  but  has  kept  poor, 
growing  thinner  all  the  time.  During  the 
winter  her  feed  has  been  good  hay,  corn¬ 
stalks,  beets  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  from 
two  to  three  quarts  of  oats  and  corn  ground 
together,  and  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  oil 
meal  daily ;  but  the  feed  seems  to  do  her  no 
good.  What  can  be  done  for  her? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

After  12  years  of  age  many  horses  cannot  be 
kept  up  to  their  former  condition  and  spirit, 
even  with  the  best  of  feed  and  care;  while 
others  will  not  show  age  until  20  years  or 
after.  Of  course,  this  is  due  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  to  the  care  and  treatment  the  animal  has 
received  during  the  first  12  years  of  its  life. 
Mares  also  very  often  become  sterile  at  12  or 
14  years,  while  others  will  continue  to  breed 
up  to  the  age  of  20,  or,  in  exceptional  cases, 
even  longer.  With  this  point  also  the  general 
d!lre  and  treatment  of  the  animal  have  much 
to  do.  Your  grain  ration  is  too  small  for  the 
mare,  for  one  thing.  She  should  receive  that 
amount  at  least  twice  daily,  and  if  doing  any 
work,  three  times.  Even  that  amount  would 
be  only  a  moderate  ration  for  a  medium  ani¬ 
mal.  See  that  the  mare  has  thorough  daily 
grooming  and  moderate  daily  exercise,  with 
clean,  dry,  comfortable  quarters.  To  im¬ 
prove  the  general  health  the  following  pow¬ 
ders  may  be  given  night  and  morning  in  the 
feed,  in  doses  of  two  tablespoonfuls — Pulver¬ 
ized  aloes  and  sulphate  of  iron  each  one-fourth 
pound,  powdered  gentian,  ginger  and  nitrate 
of  potash  each  one- ha  If  pound:  mix. 

NERVOUS  ITCHING  IN  THE  SKIN  OF  A  COLT. 

S.  F.  G.,  Salem,  Ohio. — Last  year  I  bought 
a  fine  two-year-old  filly.  Ever  since,  when¬ 
ever  I  drive  her,  and  she  begins  to  sweat,  she 
begins  to  itch,  making  it  unpleasant  to  drive 
her.  Her  coat  is  fine  and  silky,  and  she  eats 
well ;  but  she  bites  herself  in  the  stable.  What 
ails  her,  and  how  should  she  be  treated? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 
Prurigo  is  a  nervous  itching  of  the  skin  very 
commonly  due  to  over -feeding,  especially  on 
rich,  stimulating  grain  diet,  producing  a  gen¬ 
eral  disordered  state  of  the  system.  Hot, 
close,  impure  stables  and  idleness  also  favor 
the  disease,  which  is  aggravated  by  heat. 
Give  five  or  six  drams  of  Barbadoes  aloes 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  ginger,  to  freely 
open  the  bowels  and  clear  out  the  overloaded 
system.  It  would  be  well  to  prepare  the  ani¬ 
mal  for  the  purging  by  feeding  only  bran 
mashes  for  12  hours  before  giving  the  aloes, 
and  then  continuing  the  mashes  until  she  is 
freely  purged.  Repeat  the  dose  of  aloes  in 
five  to  seven  days,  giving  four  to  eight  drams, 
according  to  the  effect  produced’ by  the  first 
dose.  A  restricted  laxative  diet  should  now 
be  supplied,  consisting  in  part  of  roots,  pota¬ 
toes  or  occasional  mashes.  As  powders  for 
the  general  system,  give  one-half  ounce  each 
of  nitrate  of  potash  and  bicarbonate  of  potash 
night  and  morning  in  the  feed.  Externally 
apply  the  following  wash  to  the  irritated  skin 
wherever  the  itching  requires  it.  Liquor  of 
potass®  two  drams, hydrocyanic  acid  one  dram 
water  one  quart.  It  may  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  treatment  for  several  weeks.  If  this 
should  fail,  report  for  further  treatment  in 
two  months. 

MANGOLDS  AND  KAFFIR  CORN. 

S.  D.  N.,  Hamilton,  N.  G. — 1.  How  should 
the  mangel- wurtzel  be  planted  for  stock  feed? 
What  are  the  best  kinds?  2,  How  many 


pounds  of  Kaffir  Corn  does  it  take  to  plant  an 
acre,  and  how  should  it  be  done?  Is  it  good 
for  feed,  and  how  much  is  it  worth  per 
pound? 

Ans. — 1.  Plant  a  few  days  before  planting 
corn.  The  drills  should  be  24  to  30  inches  apart, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  soil,  and  the 
plants  should  be  thinned  to  nine  to  12  inches 
apart  in  the  drill.  The  varieties  most  used  are 
the  Long  Red,  Golden  Tankard  and  Kinver 
Globe,  the  latter  two  being  yellow  sorts.  Man¬ 
gels  bear  transplanting  well,  but  the  roots  will 
not  develop  as  symmetrically  in  shape  as  when 
grown  from  seed.  2.  Kaffir  Corn  may  be 
grown  in  the  same  manner  as  our  common  field 
corn,  and  four  or  five  pounds  of  seed  will 
plant  an  acre.  The  seed  is  advertised  at  $2.50 
per  10  pounds  by  J.  DeForest  Ely  &  Co.,  1303 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  N.  Leonia,  N.  ./.— 1.  What  can  I  do  with 
two  gallons  of  blackberry  seed  to  make  the 
most  money  out  of  them?  2.  I  intend  to  plant 
about  three  acres  with  onions  and  two  with 
oyster  plants  on  sandy  loam  ground,  that  has 
been  well  manured  with  stable  manure  for  the 
last  10  years.  I  have  had  150  chickens  since 
October,  and  they  have  dropped  1 ,000  pounds 
of  hen  manure.  I  have  covered  this  manure 
with  fine  coal  ashes  and  lime  in  the  coop, 
clearing  out  twice  a  month.  Are  1 ,000  pounds 
of  this  mixture  enough,  or  should  I  use  some 
fertilizer  with  it?  3.  I  want  a  sow  and  some 
pigs;  where  can  I  buy  them?  4.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  novelties  in  the  way  of 
plants  from  Germany,  how  can  I  dispose  of 
them  here  so  as  to  make  the  most  money  out 
of  them? 

Ans  — 1.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
market  for  such  seeds.  2.  We  should  omit  the 
lime  using  the  coal  ashes  only  or  muck  or  soil. 
We  should  prefer  using  1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre  for  onions.  A  supplement  of  potash  to 
the  soil  would  be  good.  3.  We  can  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  suggest  to  our  friend  that  he  con¬ 
sult  the  advertising  columns  of  farm  papers. 
4.  It  would  be  well  to  raise  the  plants  and  to 
describe  their  peculiarities  or  merits  in  horti¬ 
cultural  papers.  There  are  always  nursery¬ 
men  ready  to  purchase  sterling  novelties. 

O.  P.  G.,  Kingston ,  O. — With  a  view  to  im¬ 
proving  an  old  variety  of  corn,  or  of  origi¬ 
nating  a  new  one,  what  is  the  result  of  plant¬ 
ing  all  the  kernels  on  the  ear,  except  those 
from  the  butt,  or  the  tip,  or  the  middle?  Does 
the  planting  of  the  kernels  from  either  of 
these  three  parts  of  the  ears  have  any  effect 
on  the  earliness  of  the  crop? 

Ans.  — 1.  The  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station  has  made 
experiments  intended  to  throw  light  upon  this 
subject,  but  we  do  not  see  that  any  conclu¬ 
sions  can  yet  be  arrived  at.  Theoretically  we 
should  plant  the  largest  and  shapeliest  kernels 
taken  from  the  most  perfect  ears — the  ears 
selected  from  the  most  prolific  plants.  If 
earliness  is  an  item,  select  from  the  ears  which 
first  mature.  Hight,  suckering,  etc.,  etc., 
may  be  modified  in  the  same  way. 

W.  W.  P.,  Sterling. — How  much  ground 
bone,  oil  of  vitriol,  ammonia  and  potash 
ought  I  to  get  to  make  1,000  pounds  of  fertil¬ 
izer?  My  land  is  a  good  sandy  loam;  but 
though  I  use  barnyard  manure,  my  crops  are 
not  what  they  ought  to  be,  so  that  I  am  sure 
they  do  not  get  all  the  plant-food  they  require. 

I  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  hen  manure 
and  several  barrels  of  ashes;  how  can  I  use 
them  to  the  best  advantage? 

Ans. — Our  advice  is  to  buy  raw  bone  flour 
only.  Spread  the  ashes  alone.  The  hen  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  mixed  with  the  bone  if  you  so 
desire.  This  will  give  you  a  first-rate  fertil 
izer.  To  three  barrels  of  wood  ashes  and  two 
barrels  of  hen  manure,  add  200  pounds  of 
bone. 

U,  M.  S.,  Union,  Me. — 1.  Can  a  crop  of 
strawberries  be  raised  on  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  alone?  What  kind  will  be  the  best  for  a 
light  clay  soil?  Would  a  mixture  of  ground 
bone  and  wood  ashes  make  a  good  application  ? 
2.  What  ailed  my  plants  last  summer?  They 
grew  well  in  the  row  till  August,  when  they 
dried  up  and  looked  like  beans  that  had  been 
frozen. 

Ans.  1.  Yes,  crops  of  strawberries  can  be 
raised  with  commercial  fertilizers  alone.  The 
wood  ashes  (unleached)  and  raw-bone  flour 
are  first-rate,  as  far  as  they  go.  A  little  more 
nitrogen  than  that  supplied  by  the  bone  would 
help — say  in  blood  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  both. 

1.  Very  likely  the  grubs  of  the  May  Beetle 
were  at  work  at  the  roots. 

H.  C.,  Allentown,  Pa. — Can  a  profitable 
crop  of  mangel-wurtzel  or  beets  be  raised, 
from  seed  or  well  started  plants,  in  this  lati¬ 
tude,  if  planted  as  late  as  July  15? — We  raise 
good  crops  of  turnips  planted  at  that  date ; 
but  they  are  objectionable  for  dairy  cows? 

Ans. — We  have  had  no  experience  in  plant¬ 
ing  mangels  so  late  as  the  15th  of  July.  It  is 
certain  that  the  roots  would  not  attain  full 
size  planted  so  late.  Probably  they  would  not 


attain  half  their  usual  size.  Tho  crop  would 
necessarily  be  small,  and  would  not  be  likely 
to  prove  a  profitable  undertaking.  We  would 
advise  testing  the  plan  on  a  small  garden 
plat.  Transplanted  beets  seldom  develop 
symmetrical  roots,  but  this  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  their  feeding  value. 

F.  R.,  Scio,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  wish  to  set  out  an 
orchard  of  300  apple  trees;  which  are  the  est 
varieties  for  profit?  2.  Where  can  I  get 
them? 

Ans. — 1.  Baldwin,  Cooper’s  Market,  Early 
Harvest,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Fall  Pippin, 
Fameuse,  Golden  Russet,  Graveustein,  Hub- 
bardston,  Jeff6ris,  Jonathan,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Mother,  Northern  Spy,  Oldenburg,  Peck’s 
Pleasant,  Porter,  Red  Astrachau,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Greening,  Roxbury  Russet,  Talinan 
Sweet,  Tompkin’s  King,  Twenty  Ounce.  2. 
We  must  request  our  frieud  to  send  for  the 
catalogues  of  those  nurserymen  who  advertise 
in  the  R.  N.- Y. ,  compare  them  and  choose  for 
himself. 

J.  E.,  Keokuk,  la. — 1.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  put  in  oats  on  ground  plowed  last 
fall — drilling  or  broadcasting?  2.  What  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre  for  either 
method?  3.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  oats 
on  ground  plowed  last  fall,  at  present  while  it 
is  freezing  and.  thawing? 

Ans. — l.The  only  carefully  conducted  experi¬ 
ments  we  know  of  to  determine  this  gave  a 
result  decidedly  iu  favor  of  broadcast  sowing. 
2.  If  the  land  is  fertile  we  should  not  sow 
more  than  Y%  bushel  to  the  acre,  or  1%  if 
drilled  in.  3.  The  Rural  has  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  this.  Those  who  have  sown  in  that 
way  approve  of  it. 

G.  H.  A.,  Oskosh,  Wi?. — What  variety  of 
field  corn  is  best  for  grain  and  fodder;  and 
what  sort  of  oats  are  best  for  genoral  use?  I 
have  40  acres  of  good  laud  that  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  greatly 
over-run  with  weeds.  How  much  oats  should 
be  sown  per  acre?  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
sow  clover  with  the  oats,  the  place  being 
rented? 

Ans. — Queen  of  the  Prairie  is  a  good  kind 
of  yellow  dent,  ripening  early.  Welcome  Oats 
thrive  well  in  your  State.  We  should  not 
sow  over  1%  bushel  to  the  acre  on  rich  lands. 
This  is  less  than  the  quantity  usually  sown. 
We  doubt  if  it  would  pay  you  to  sow  clover 
with  the  oats. 

G.  A.  Glendale,  Mich. — What  makes  the 
best  hedge  plaut  for  turning  stock?  Mr.  Greg¬ 
ory  says  the  barberry  does.  The  osage  is  not 
good  here. 

Ans. — Yes,  the  barberry  is  good.  Perhaps 
( Continued  on  page  2U>.) 


Beauty 
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Nothing  is  known  to  science  at  all  com- 

parable  to  the  Cuticura  Remedies  In  their  mar¬ 
vellous  properties  of  cleansing,  purifying  and  beauti¬ 
fying  the  skin  and  in  curing  torturing,  disfiguring, 
Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 


Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifler  prepared  from  it,  exter¬ 
nally,  and  Cuticura  Resolvent,  the  new  blood  puri¬ 
fier,  internally,  cure  every  form  of  skin  and  blood 
disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ISt*  Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


inr~  Pimples,  blackheads,  chapped  and  oily  skin 
ISt*  prevented  by  Cuticura  Soap.  _®| 


tDull  aches,  pains,  and  weaknesses  instantly 
relieved  by  the  Cuticura  Anti  pain  Plaster, 
the  only  pain-killing  plaster.  25c. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 


SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  ft-ee.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  2.^-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail, 
$1.20-  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
I.  S-  Johnson  ti  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  21 18,  Boston,  Maaa. 


JL*  IIAKHON’H 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 


SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Sent!  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudsou,  N.  Y. 


Silver  Gray  and  Colored  EGGS  from  my  well- 
known  strains;  $3  per  sitting;  2  for  $5.  Cayuga  Duck's 
Eggs,  $2.  HENRY  HA  LEW, 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
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the  locust  would  serve  you.  If  we  were  in¬ 
tending  to  set  out  hedge  plants  we  should 
choose  the  Japan  Quince.  We  do  not  think 
that  any  kind  of  a  live  hedge  pays  in  the  long 
run. 

.7.  H.  S.,  Nova  Scotia — 1.  What,  is  the  best 
manure  for  grape-vines?  2.  What  kind  of 
hedge  plants  will  thrive  best  with  least  sun; 
will  any  succeed  under  shade  trees? 

Ans. — 1.  Our  opinion  is  that  you  can  do  no 
better  than  to  give  the  vines  farm  manure 
and  then  add  raw  bone  flour  and  some  form 
of  potash,  say  kainit.  2.  No.  Hemlock  and 
Arbor-vitae  will  stand  a  moderate  amount  of 
shade.  But  it  will  not  pay  to  attempt  to  raise 
any  hedge  whatever  in  a  shaded  position. 

J.  A.  G.,  Courtney ,  Pa. — 1.  Is  the  Hilborn 
Raspberry  quite  hardy  !  What  is  its  manner 
of  growth?  Is  it  productive?  2.  Is  the  Ohio 
a  good  market  berry  ?  3.  Is  Green’s  nursery 
thoroughly  reliable? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  not  tried  it  long  enough 
to  know.  It  is  said  to  be  hardy  further  North. 
Its  manner  of  growth  is  similar  to  that  of  any 
blackcap.  It  is  said  to  be  productive.  2.  No, 
it  is  too  small.  3.  Entirely  so. 

W.  C.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. — What  does  the 
Rural  think  of  J.  It.  Salzer,  La  Crosse,  Wis, 
Are  his  seeds,  especially  the  Bonanza  Oats, 
what  he  claims  them  to  be? 

Ans. — We  have  never  heard  anything  de¬ 
rogatory  regarding  him.  We  have  received 
some  of  the  Bonanza  Oats  and  intend  to  try 
them. 

W:  T.  R.,  Saratoga  Springs ,  N.  Y. — What 
can  I  do  to  save  my  seed  beans?  They  are 
filled  with  small  b|ack  insects  that  eat  out  the 
inside. 

Ans. — The  damage  is  already  done.  The 
weevils,  as  grubs,  eat  the  inside  of  the  beans. 

E.  S.  C.,  Orangeville ,  Pa. — Where  can  I  get 
the  song  called  “The  Flying  Trapeze?” 

Ans. — Hitchcock,  Printing  House  Square, 
New  York. 

C.  Lect. — During  May  we  shall  publish  a 
special  number  of  the  Rural  devoted  to  in¬ 
secticides  and  methods  of  fighting  insects.  The 
spraying  process  will  be  fully  described. 


DISCUSSION. 

J.  A.  II.,  Carlton,  Pa.— I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  Rural's  hybridizing 
experiments.  It  has  demonstrated  that  the 
field  is  much  wider  than  heretofore  supposed 
and  I  feel  confident  that  it  will  achieve  sucl 
cess  that  will  astonish  and  delight  the  horti¬ 
culturists  of  the  world.  While  some  of  the 
experiments  did  not  seem  to  me  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  in  anything  valuable,  I  have  great  hope- 
that  the  rye-wheats  and,  possibly,  the  rasp- 
blackberries  will  be  valuable.  Permit  me  to 
suggest  some  promising  experiments.  Every¬ 
body  would  like  a  tomato  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  any  we  now  have,  and  if  in  addi¬ 
tion  it  should  be  a  hardy  or  even  half  hardy 
perennial,  what  more  could  be  desired,  pro¬ 
viding  the  quality  were  all  right?  The  Sol- 
anum  dulcamara  (Musk  vine  or  Bitter-sweet) 
is  a  near  relative  of  the  tomato,  is  as  hardy  as 
a  White  Oak,  and  ripens  its  fruit  a  month 
earlier  than  tomatoes  not  forced.  Use  a  large 
acid  variety  of  tomato.  The  egg  plant  does 
not  succeed  thus  far  north.  We  have  a  plant 
known  here  as  the  Blue  tomato.  The  fruit  is 
inclosed  in  a  husk  like  a  ground  cherry  and  is 
froirt  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diam¬ 
eter,  resembling  a  miniature  New  York  pur¬ 
ple  egg  plant  fruit;  it  is  earlier  and  hardier 
than  the  tomato;  it  resembles  a  miniature 
stramonium,  what  is  its  name.  [The  Purple 
Alkekengi. — Eds. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 


Our  sparkling'contemporary,  Popular  Gar¬ 
dening,  gives  a.good  hint:  “Learn  the  correct 
name  of  every  tree,  vine  and  plant  on  your 
grounds.  It  is  a  task  in  which  the  youngsters 
of  the  family  should  also  take  apart.” . 

Those  desiring  to  quickly  enrich  ordinary 
soil  for  market  garden  or  other  crops  requir¬ 
ing  high  fertility,  are  advised  by  the  above 
monthly  to  take  the  following  course:  Man. 
ure  well  in  the  spring  and  plant  potatoes:  dig 
these  in  good  time  and  sow  rye;  spread  man¬ 
ure  on  the  rye  in  early  winter  evenly;  in  the 
spring  plow  under  the  rye  and  manure  to 
bury  them;  apply  ashes  and  superphosphate, 
harrow  thoroughly,  and  the  land  will  be  ready 
for  cabbages,  early  corn,  squashes  or  any 
crop  of  similar  needs.  The  advice  is  not  far 
outofjthe  wayKis  it? . . 

W.  A.  Smith,  of  Berrion  Co.  Michigan,  says 
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that  the  Niagara  Grape  has  winter-killed  to 
the  ground  for  three  consecutive  winters.  . . . 

The  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  feed¬ 
ing  silage  to  animals  which  are  being  fatten¬ 
ed,  says  Mayor  Alvord  in  the  American  Culti¬ 
vator,  seems  to  be  in  the  tonic  effect  of  this 
succulent  food,  increasing  the  appetite  and 
securing  general  thrift.  There  certainly  does 
not  appear  to  be  anything  in  the  material  of 
corn  silage  itself  to  directly  produce  an  in¬ 
crease  of  flesh  or  fat.  But  its  hygienic  effect 
is  marked  wherever  used  in  moderation. 
Among  pretty  carefully  observed  trials  of  feed¬ 
ing  silage  to  fattening  steers,  the  following 
appears  to  Major  Alvord  to  snow  satisfactory 
results  which  cannot  be  disputed . 

An  evenly  matched  pair  of  beef  cattle,  five- 
year-old  steers,  were  fed  on  dry  food  only,  fat¬ 
tening  rations,  for  seventy  days;  No.  1  weigh¬ 
ed  1270  pounds  at  the  beginning  and  1390  at 
the  close,  a  gain  of  120  pounds.  No.  2,  1220 
pounds  and  1320  pounds,  a  gain  of  100  pounds. 
For  the  next  thirty-five  days,  fifty  pounds  of 
corn  silage  were  substituted  for  the  coarse, 
dry  forage  in  the  ration  of  No.  2,  that  for  No 
1  remaining  unchanged,  the  grain  feed  the 
same  as  before  in  both  cases.  During  this  sec¬ 
ond  period,  No  1  gained  ten  pounds  and  No.  2 
gained  ninety- two  pounds,  or  almost  three 
pounds  a  day.  For  a  third  period,  also  thirty- 
five  days,  the  rations  of  the  two  steers  were 
reversed,  when  No.  1  gained  seventy-five 
pounds  and  No.  2  lost  twenty  pouuds . 

Here  is  a  clear  case  where  two  animals  press¬ 
ed  with  heavy  feeding,  all  dry,  had  gained 
rapidly  for  a  time,  but  in  two  months  had 
about  come  to  a  halt,  when  the  introduction 
of  corn-silage,  a  very  cheap  food,  caused 
the  increase  in  weight  to  continue  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  rate,  whereas  further  dry  feeding  re¬ 
sulted  in  net  loss . 

A  finely  executed  photo-gravure  of  St. 
Gaudens’s  bronze  medallion  of  the  late  Dr. 
Asa  Gray  appears  in  Garden  and  Forest  of 
February  29 . 

Speaking  of  shrub  propagation,  Mr.  Hoopes, 
in  the  above  journal,  says  that  while  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Snowball,  Viburnum  opulus,  strikes  like 
a  weed,  its  Japan  relative,  V.  plicatum,  is 
quite  difficult  to  handle.  While  most  spiraeas 
are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  the  Exoch¬ 
orda  (now  recognized  as  a  spiraea)  is  exactly 
the  reverse.  All  the  hydrangeas  root  readily 
except  the  Oak-leaved.  The  ordinary  quince 
emits  roots  readily  enough,  while  cuttings  of 
the  ornamental  Japan  Quince  refuse  to  do  so. 

Most  common  shrubs,  continues  Mr.  Hoopes, 
as  weigelas,  spiraeas,  hydrangeas,  lilacs,  deut- 
zias,  tamarisks,  viburnums,  etc.,  are  best 
propagated  by  soft-wood  cuttings  in  mid-sum¬ 
mer,  care  being  taken  to  secure  the  wood  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  harden.  This  is  the  criti¬ 
cal  period,  and  on  its  observance  depends  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure.  Cuttings  three  to  four  inches 
long,  with  two  or  three  curtailed  leaves  at  the 
summit  and  without  any  regard  to  a  bud  at 
the  base,  should  be  placed  in  shallow  boxes 
filled  with  firmly  pounded  sand.  A  perfectly 
close,  warm  atmosphere,  with  an  abundance 
of  moisture  and  shade,  will  cause  roots  to 
form  in  a  short  time,  when  they  may  be  grad¬ 
ual  inured  to  the  outside  air . 

Any  shrub  having  underground  stolonifer- 
ous  branches,  which  are,  of  course,  supplied 
with  buds,  should  be  increased  by  root-cut¬ 
tings,  especially  where  other  cuttings  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  strike.  The  Japan  Quince,  Oak¬ 
leaved  hydrangea,  Spiraea  opulifolia,  philadel- 
phus,  rubus  and  rlius  are  examples  of  this 
class.  Spiraea  opulifolia  is  now  changed  to 
Neillia . 

Yes,  a  fine  wire  netting  placed  about  apple 
trees,  as  the  Rural  World  suggests,  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  tree  against  the  borer.  But  this  fine 
wire  netting  is  rather  costly . . 

Charles  V.  Mares  remarked  in  a  late  ad¬ 
dress,  as  reported  in  the  American  Garden, 
that  a  pretty  good  strawberry  crop  is  5,000 
quarts,  yet  that  amount  contains  no  more 
plant  food,  and  in  only  slightly  varying  pro¬ 
portions,  than  half  a  ton  of  Timothy  hay.  Al¬ 
most  any  poor  land  will  yield  the  half  ton  of 
hay,  while  5,000  quarts  of  strawberries  can 
only  be  obtained  on  very  rich  soil.  Why? 
The  Timothy  has  a  long  season  for  its  growth 
and  is  a  rank,  steady  feeder.  The  strawberry 
is  a  dainty  feeder,  has  a  limited  root  growth 
and  must  do  the  bulk  of  its  work  in  a  few 
weeks,  from  blossoming  to  fruiting,  and  then 
must  work  at  high  pressure . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Lawes  used  14  tons  of  good  stable 
manure  and  produced  an  average  of  34  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  per  acre  for  40  years.  Alongside 
was  another  plot  upon  which  the  equivalent  of 
the  plant  food  in  farm  manure  was  applied  in 
the  forms  of  chemical  fertilizers,  save  that  the 
nitrogen  in  the  latter  was  only  40  pounds  per 
acre,  against  nearly  200  pounds  per  acre  in 
stable  manure ;  yet  this  produced  an  average 
of  over  35  bushels,  wholly  due  to  the  more  sol¬ 


uble  form  of  the  plant  food  in  the  chemical 

fertilizers . 

Mr.  Mapes  further  says  that  the  greatmerit 
in  the  Rural’s  trench  culture  with  potatoes 
is  that  it  secures  a  loose,  fine  tilth  not  only  at 
the  roots,  but  particularly  around  the  stems 
where  the  tubers  form.  The  system  checks 
evaporation,  and  the  depression  of  the  rows 
turns  into  the  rows  much  of  the  rain  water 
falling  between  them,  which  would  be  other¬ 
wise  largely  wasted.  With  these  conditions 
and  the  abundance  of  soluble  food  Mr.  Mapes 
says  he  has  seen  a  yield  at  the  rate  of  over  one 
thousand  bushels  per  acre,  and  he  sees  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  same  conditions  and  similar  re¬ 
sults  may  not  be  secured  in  field  culture . 

Besides  the  direct  manurial  effect  of 
potash,  which  is  •  so  especially  great  in  some 
soils  and  crops,  including  the  fruits,  it  is  use¬ 
ful  in  times  of  drought  by  its  attraction  for 
moisture.  Whenever  any  sort  of  potash  salt 
is  exposed  to  free  air  it  soon  begins  to  liquefy, 
wetting  and  decomposing  every  organic  arti¬ 
cle  around.  In  an  address  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith, 
of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  told  of  his  having 
dressed  part  of  a  potato  field  with  ashes  at  the 
rate  of  00  bushels  per  acre.  The  rest  of  the 
field  was  dressed  with  compost.  A  severe 
drought  came  on;  the  compost  part  of  the 
field  scarcely  paid  for  digging,  but  the  ashed 

portion  yielded  a  fair  crop . 

TnosEawho  cannot  eat  onions,  or  are  too 
fancifully  genteel  to  do  so,  lose  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  foods  known,  says  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden.  It  seems  as  if  the  onion  tribe 
were  designed  as  regulators  of  the  system, 
they  act  so  wholesomely  on  every  part  of  it. 
For  one  thing  alone,  the  women  of  Provence 
and  the  South  of  Europe  are  said  to  owe  their 
fair-grained  skins  and  supple  ease  of  limbs  to 
their  diet  of  oil  and  onions,  not  to  say  garlic. 
One  would  not  be  a  social  nuisance  for  the 
sake  of  a  healthy  diet,  but  if  parsley  or  burnt 
coffee  will  not  remove  the  odor  from  the 
breath,  a  spoonful  of  powdered  charcoal  will. 

The  N.  Y.  Times  says  that  what  we  want 
more  than  horses  that  can  run  a  mile  in  two 
minutes  are  those  that  can  carry  a  rider  10 

in  60  minutes . 

Seventeen  cents  per  day,  the  Breeder’s 
Gazette  believes,  was  the  calculated  value  of 
the  ration  Prof.  Henry  fed  to  some  of  his 
cows,  and  from  one  cow  ho  received  34  cents 
per  day  in  butter,  from  another  45  cents,  and 
from  another  56  cents.  This  wide  difference 
in  results  was  due  entirely  to  the  differences 
in  the  animals,  which  were  in  turn  controlled 
by  selection  and  breeding.  As  great  a  differ¬ 
ence  exists  in  the  capacity  of  different  ani¬ 
mals  to  lay  on  flesh  on  a  given  amount  of  feed 
as  is  shown  in  the  capacity  of  different  cows 
to  yield  milk  and  butter.  And  the  difference 
is  so  great,  in  either  case,  as  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the 
farmer  that  he  possess  animals  of  the  very 
best  productive  capacity.  It  simply  means 
half  price  or  double  price  for  the  food  con¬ 
sumed . 

In  the  late  excellent  report  of  the  Michigan 
Horticultural  Society,  it  is  said  that  the  best 
way  to  remove  trees  from  the  forest  or  largo 
trees  from  anywhere,  is  to  prepare  a  year 
ahead  by  cutting  a  trench  abopt  the  tree  and 
filling  it  with  litter.  We  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  trench  is  better 
than  any  kind  of  litter.  The  only  object  in 
digging  a  trench  is  that  the  roots  may  heal 
and  the  tree  may  then  be  lifted  with  the  re¬ 
maining  roots  intact . 

Professor  Tracy  entered  his  protest 
against  the  Eastern  cry  that  the  Norway 
Spruce  is  a  failure  as  an  ornamental  tree.  In 
Michigan,  he  says,  they  owe  more  to  it  than 
to  all  other  evergreens.  Unquestionably  the 
Norway  Spruce  thrives  better  in  Michigan 

than  in  many  other  States . 

Superintendent  Graham,  in  the  Indus¬ 
trialist,  says  that  a  well-conducted  newspaper 
is  the  only  medium  through  which  the  adver¬ 
tiser  can  reach  the  people  with  profit  to  him¬ 
self.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  oldest  and  best-known  advertisers,  who 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  through  the  expend¬ 
iture  of  many  thousand  dollars  in  experiment¬ 
al  advertising . 

Mr.  Stewart  estimates  that  the  value  of 
the  oat  crop  is  reduced  fully  10  per  cent,  by 
smut  Sulphate  of  copper,  used  in  the  com¬ 
mon  solution  of  four  ounces  in  a  gallon  of  wa¬ 
ter  for  six  bushels  of  seed,  ho  considers  an  ef¬ 
fective  remedy.  Ho  believes  that  the  same 
result  may  be  secured  in  the  case  of  corn  and 
wheat,  both  of  which  crops  are  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  smut  parasite . 

WORD  FOR  WORD. 

Puck:  “A  popular  motto  for  this  Great  and 

Glorious  Nation— ‘No  TrustP” - “This  is 

about  the  time  of  year  that  a  man  decides  on 
becoming  an  amateur  gardener.  He  should 
apply  to  the  man  who  bocame  an  amateur 
gardener  this  time  last  year,  if  ho  would  like 
to  get  $10  or  $15  worth  of  implements  for 

about  $1.50  ” - Husbandman:  “If  there  is 

any  more  iniquitous  form  of  combination  to 
control  prices  of  what  is  regarded  as  the 
necessaries  of  life  than  the  modern  ‘Trust’  the 


public  has  no  knowledge  of  it.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  subverted.  The  greed 

of  conspirators  takes  its  place.” - Here  are 

samples  of  Uncle  Esek’s  wisdom  in  the  last 
Century:  “There  is  one  instrument  that  no 
clever  woman  has  ever  learned  to  play  on,  and 

that  is  a  second  fiddle.” _ “What  a  miserable 

time  we  should  have  in  this  life  if  we  were 
obliged  to  mind  our  own  business  and  let  our 
neighbors  mind  theirs.” . . .  “Ignorance  makes 
a  man  impudent;  you  would  think  it  ought 
to  make  him  modest.”. . .  “An  old  man  in  love 
is  as  helpless  as  a  blind  kitten.”. . . . “Act  nat¬ 
ural,  my  friend,  and  though  you  may  not  be 
very  strong,  you  wont,  be  ridiculous.”.... 
“Obstinacy  is  the  characteristic  of  the  ignor¬ 
ant:  and,  after  all,  it  is  their  only  safety.” 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


CInllfornla. 

Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  March  3.— 
We  are  permitted  to  publish  the  following 
personal  letter,  written  by  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  who  went 
to  California  with  the  American  Horticultural 
Society:  “The  railroads  and  the  people  from 
Mount  Shasta  in  the  North  to  St.  Diego  in  the 
extreme  South,  have  for  weeks  been  doing 
their  level  best  to  banquet  us,  to  drive  us  and 
show  us  through  their  immense  orchards  of 
peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  raisin  and  wine 
grapes,  their  olive,  English  walnut,  almond 
and  orange  iuclosures,  their  beautiful  orna¬ 
mental  grounds  filled  with  so  many  rare 
plants  that  our  exports  desired  to  spend  days 
looking  them  over.  The  climate  allows  of  the 
cultivation  of  such  an  immense  variety  from 
all  climes  that  when  either  corporate  or  priv¬ 
ate  wealth  takes  hold  words  fail  to  describe 
the  extent  and  luxuriousness  produced  on 
many  cultivated  grounds.  Their  hospitality 
is  liko  their  plans— on  such  a  large  scale  that 
denizens  of  such  a  small  State  as  New  Jersey 
have  been  for  several  weeks  constantly  over¬ 
whelmed.  We  have  been  transported  about 
2,000  miles  up  and  down  their  different  val¬ 
leys  and  entertained  at  almost  every  consid¬ 
erable  town  in  them.  Our  speakers  have  been 
many  times  exhausted  in  responding;  likewise 
our  best  talent  in  drawing  up  resolutions  of 
thanks  and  commendation.  The  fruit-raisers 
are  very  enthusiastic  over  their  future.  In 
some  lines  in  some  sections  they  have  done 
well  for  the  past  two  years  in  raisins,  apricots 
and  prunes,  and  in  a  small  section — Riverside 
— in  oranges.  The  consequence  is  they  are 
setting  out  enough  trees  to  supply  the  wholo 
Northern  States  with  the  first  three  men¬ 
tioned  fruits;  but,  take  the  State  all  over,  they 
cannot  now  market  all  they  raise,  for  farmers 
outside  of  the  booming  class  tell  me  that  tons 
of  grapes,  apples  and  other  fruits  are  wasted 
for  the  want  of  a  market  and  inability  to 
gather  them,  yet  land  set  to  fruit  is  held  at 
$500  to  $1500  per  acre,  and  thousands  of  hold¬ 
ings  before  setting  are  held  at  $400  to  $500  per 
acre, and  wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the  prof¬ 
its  to  be  made  at  those  prices.  Yet  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  wine  grapes  and  apples  and 
along  the  coast  of  oranges,  are  being  rooted 
out.  Except  in  a  few  favored  localities  tho 
black  scale,  and  more  particularly  the  cotton 
scale,  are  making  sad  havoc  with  the  orange 
trees.  Nowhere  in  the  coast  valleys  have  we 
seen  healthy  orange  trees,  and  the  oranges  are 
only  fit  to  bury.  But  at  Riverside  and  a  few 
favored  nooks  among  the  foothills  we  have 
seen  the  fruit  hang  in  such  size,  beauty  and 
luxuriance  as  to  make  the  eye  glad.  Yet  in 
these  places  windstorms  and  frosts  have  dam¬ 
aged  much  fruit.  So  even  in  this  favored 
land  we  have  not  found  the  Paradise  of  fruit¬ 
growing,  for  here,  though  perhaps  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  with  us,  growers  are  forced  to 
fight  insects  and  the  elements.  There  is  one 
condition  that  shows  in  all  directions  and  that 
is  the  great  prolificness  of  all  trees.  With  the 
exception  of  the  orange  the  growers  have 
not  only  to  cut  back  heavily  all  the  tops  each 
year,  but  they  are  forced  to  incur  great  ex¬ 
pense  in  thinning  their  fruit.  One  man  told 
mo  he  had  counted  2,000  purtly  formed 
peaches  under  one  tree  after  tho  Chinamen 
had  only  fairly  thinned  the  yoiqjg  fruit. 
There  has  been  during  the  past  four  years  a 
most  wonderful  development  of  this  Southern 
California.  The  Eastern  peoplo  have  brought 
in  here  over  $150, 000, 000  of  capital  and  many 
persons  have  realized  thousands  and  even  mil¬ 
lions  by  the  rise  of  property.  Hundreds  of 
farms,  costing  from  $2  to  $30  per  acre,  have 
been  divided  into  five-acre  farms,  water  has 
been  piped  on  to  them,  and  sold  for  $400  and 
$500  per  acre,  for  villa  lots  and  to  raise  fruit. 
The  whole  country  for  from  six  to  10  miles 
a  rouncWLos  Angeles  and  St.  Diego  has  been  stak¬ 
ed  into  building  lots,  while  almost  innumerable 
town  sites  for  100  miles  east,  north  and  south, 
have  been  laid  out  and  auctioned  off  with 
cheap  excursions,  free  lunches  and  brass  bands 
and  on  most  of  the  sites  many  costly  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  started.  To  the  Jerseyman 
with  his  conservative  training  this  all  seems 
bewildering;  but  the  adopted  or  native  Cali¬ 
fornians  are  glowing  with  confidence  in  the 
great  future,  but  I  cannot  help  prophesying  a 
day  of  reckoning.  h.  i.  b. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Canada. 

Dominionville.  Ont.— The  Rural  seeds 
were  planted  May  14.  The  Early  Orange 
Squash  was  ripe  August  12,  and  bore  quite  a 
number  of  fine  squashes,  the  largest  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter;  quality  excellent. 
The  sweet  corn  was  ripe  August  20,  and  bore 
quite  a  lot  of  small  ears.  Longest  ear  six 
inches.  Some  of  the  stalks  grew  to  be  five 
feet  in  hight.  The  Pond  Corn  was  ripe  about 
the  last  of  August,  and  bore  two  ears  on  most 
stalks.  The  ears  were  not  large,  but  well 
filled  to  the  top.  1  think  it  will  do  well  hero, 
as  it  is  much  earlier  than  the  common  corn. 
Cleveland’s  Improved  Valentine  Bean  did  not 
fill  properly,  owing  to  the  drought.  All  the 
seed*  were  planted  in  poor  soil,  with  a  pretty 
good  dressing  of  barnyard  manure.  h.  a.m. 

Illinois. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Jo  Daviess  Co.,  March 
10. — We  have  been  enjoying  warmer  weather 
and  rains  occasionally  for  some  time,  and  the 
earth  is  at  least  one-t}iird  laid  bare,  and  the 
grass  is  greener  than  usual.  A  sort  of  “Trust” 
among  hay  press  men  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  has  made  hay  dear  and  hard  to  obtain 
here  at  any  price.  Many  have  failed  to  get 
what  they  ordered,  from  scarcity  of  cars.  It 
is  a  hard  time  for  the  farmer  with  a  mortgage 
to  carry,  and  a  great  injustice  that  deserves  a 
cartoon,  is  the  law  that  taxes  him  as  though 
ho  was  the  owner  in  full;  when  really  he  owns 
but  one-third,  one-half  or  three-quarters. 
How  easy  it  would  bo  to  require  the  assessor 
to  ascertain  all  interest  bearing  indebtedness 
and  report  it  and  have  it  assessed  to  the  real 
owners.  As  it  now  stands,  if  the  moneyed 
men  are  honest,  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
is  taxed  twice— once  to  debtor,  once  to  credi¬ 
tor.  w.  s. 

Indiana. 

Pendleton,  Madison  Co.,  March  12. — Mild 
winters  with  little  snow,  in  this  climate,  are 
hardest  on  wheat.  The  past  winter  has  been 
of  this  kind,  with  frequent  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing.  Wheat  has  not  made  the  usual  growth 
and  looks  feeble  and  sickly,  though  not  much 
of  it  is  frozen  out.  There  is  a  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  dairying  in  this  State.  For  this  use 
Jersey  cows  are  most  popular;  Holsteius  are 
next.  For  beef  Shorthorns  stand  first,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Polled  and  Hereford  breeds. 
Clydes  are  the  most  popular  farm  horses,  and 
Percherons  are  held  in  very  nearly  as  much 
esteem.  For  general  puposes,  Cleveland  Bays, 
Morgans,  and  Hambletonians  come  in  the  or¬ 
der  named.  S.  w!  n. 

Michigan. 

Lansing,  Ingham  Co.,  March  15.— Spring 
is  opening  up  with  wheat,  on  the  College 
Farm,  rather  brown,  but  with  a  good  root. 
None  of  it  is  heaved  out,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  stool,  with  the  lower  leaves,  is  green  and 
all  right.  Wheat  on  the  higher  ground  ap¬ 
pears  at  a  distance  to  be  entirely  dead;  but  on 
closer  examination  it  is  found  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Early-sown  wheat  is  in  better  condition 
than  that  which  was  sown  after  Sept.  15-20. 
Timothy  that  was  sown  last  fall  is  quite  badly 
winter-killed.  Clover  sown  on  wheat  stubble, 
Sept.  10,  is  heaved  out  somewhat,  but  with 
early  rains  it  will  furnish  a  good  seeding. 

H.  T.  F. 

Minnesota. 

Mentor,  Polk  Co.,  March  14. — There  is 
more  snow  in  sight  here  than  at  any  other 
time  I  can  remember  during  the  past  five 
years.  It  has  been  a  severe  winter  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Stock  seems  to  be  in  fair  condition 
Most  farmers  will  have  plenty  of  feed.  Water 
is  plentiful  nine  to  ten  feet  from  the  surface. 
Grain  about  all  sold.  Wheat  is  worth  ab  ;ut 
02  cents;  oats  25  cents;  hay  $3  per  ton;  cows 
$20  to  $30;  oxen  $00  to  $115  per  yoke;  horses 
$300  to  $400  per  team.  Potatoes  are  plenty, 
ranging  in  prices  from  20  to  50  cents  per 
bushel,  depending  on  distance  from  railroad 
station.  Farmers  have  plenty  to  eat  and  wear, 
but  not  much  cash.  Land  near  the  railroad 
can  be  bought  for  $10  per  acre  with  some  im¬ 
provements  such  as  house,  barn  and  plowing. 

F.  A.  H. 

Montana. 

Como,  Missoula  Co.,  Murch  12. — Notwith¬ 
standing  the  unprecedentedly  cold  weather 
during  January,  farmers  were  plowing  by  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  and  some  wheat  has  been  sown ;  but 
there  has  been  no  rain,  and  but  little  snow 
during  the  winter,  and  the  ground  is  very 
dry,  as  much  so  as  it  was  on  June  1  last  year; 
consequently  the  present  outlook  is  not  en¬ 
couraging.  As  a  dry  spring  is  followed  by  short 
crops,  two  feet  of  snow  coming  now  would  be 
worth  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  our 
farmers  here.  Prices  are:  ptatoes,  1  to  1)4 
cent  per  pound;  wheat,  one  cent;  oats,  1)4 
cent;  butter,  fresh,  35  to  49  cents;  eggs,  30  to 
85  cents;  hay,  $5  to  $7  per  ton.  The  cold 
weather  last  week  stopped  plowing,  but  it  is 
growing  warmer  again.  A.  c. 

Nebraska. 

Sweetwater,  BulFalo  Co.,  Feb.  28. — I  had 
alely  the  pleasure  of  a  trip  by  rail  to  North¬ 


western  Nebraska,  as  the  railroad  managers 
gave  an  excursion  up  to  Box  Butte  County, 
where  they  had  surveyed  and  plotted  a  town 
site  near  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
county.  On  arriving  there  at  5  a.  m.  at  the 
present  terminus  of  the  road,  there  being  no 
accommodations  for  the  several  hundred  per¬ 
sons,  we  remained  in  the  cars  until  daylight, 
while  a  team  conveyed  some  of  the  passengers 
to  a  small  hamlet  which  had  already  been 
built  up  some  distance  ahead  of  the  end  of  the 
road.  By  day  we  were  all  taken  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  hamlet.  It  surprised 
the  party  to  find  the  accommodations  so  good. 
They  were  mostly  frame,  one-story  buildings 
of  rough  lumber.  There  were  from  300  to  400 
inhabitants.  The  railroad  town  plot  was 
directly  north  of  the  terminus  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  this  hamlet.  The 
lots  were  sold  at  auction.  The  highest  price 
paid  was  $1,450  for  a  single  corner  lot.  From 
$35,000  to  $40,000  worth  were  sold.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  country  appeared  to  be  a  level  plain, 
while  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were 
mounds  and  tops  of  the  sand-hills.  The  level 
plain  embraced  one  county.  The  earth  was 
all  covered  with  naught  but  Buffalo  Grass 
which  will  afford  excellent  pasture  for  sheep. 
Hundreds  of  car-loads  of  building  material 
will  be  uuloadcd  there  within  from  two  to 
four  weeks.  On  looking  over  the  plain  one 
could  see  a  settler’s  dwelling  here  and  there 
quite  a  distance  apart;  but  in  a  short  time 
this  plain  will  bo  among  the  best  of  Nebraska’s 
farming  counties.  We  saw  a  sample  of  wheat 
which  was  equal  to  any.  Corn  was  not  up  to 
the  average.  Other  cereals  were  on  exhi¬ 
bition  which  proved  to  be  equal  to  any  grown 
anywhere.  Not  a  building  or  a  stick  of  lum¬ 
ber  was  on  the  new  town  lots,  each  of  which 
sold  from  $150  on  the  ontskirt  to  $1,450  for 
choice  ones  in  the  best  locations.  West  of  the 
town  there  is  a  nice  clear  lake,  with  a  spring 
gushing  up.  A  quarter  section  near  this  lake 
sold  for  $1,150,  while  a  great  many  sell  out  in 
other  localities  for  $50  to  $300.  There  is 
a  vast  amount  of  the  land  called  “the  great 
sand  hills,”  which  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  but 
larger  grass  is  produced  in  the  valleys  between 
the  hills  than  in  the  level  plain  in  Box  Butte 
County.  There  are  numerous  lakes  but  a 
very  few  feet  in  depth  in  many  of  the  valleys. 
In  these  sandy  regions  the  land  should  bo 
placed  on  the  market  in  such  a  way  that 
no  one  could  buy  less  than  one  section 
which  contains  (540  acres;  nor  should  any  one 
•bo  allowed  to  purchase  more  than  four  sec¬ 
tions.  This  would  place  the  land  in  tracts  that 
would  bo  very  suitable  for  stock  ranches,  as  it 
is  unfit  for  farming.  h.  a.  b. 

Wisconsin. 

Friendship,  Adams  Co.,  March (5. —Central 
Wisconsin  possesses  the  most  equitable  cli¬ 
mate  that  can  be  fouud  in  the  United  States 
oast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  No  blizzards 
freezing  man  or  beast,  at  least  for  the  past  35 
years.  It  is  free  from  cyclones,  and  as  heal¬ 
thy  as  any  other  section.  We  have  never  had 
the  snow  three  feet  deep  at  any  time,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  unoccupied 
land  that  can  be  had  cheap.  The  person  who 
puts  half  a  pound  of  Paris-green  into  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  and  mixes  it  well  together,  will 
kill  whatever  he  puts  it  on.  There  is  too 
much  Paris  green.  Wo  use  only  the  Strow- 
bridge  seeder  for  sowing  everything  that  re¬ 
quires  broadcast  sowing.  It  sows  a  half  cast, 
and  all  that  is  required  is  to  drive  the  wagon 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  piece  one  wishes  to 
sow,  and  sow  once  through  with  a  half  cast; 
then  follow  at  a  proper  distance  with  the 
whole  cast.  s.  d.  f. 
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Pratt’s  Perfection  Road  Cart 

Is  beyond  a  doubt  the  best  cart 
Hindu  lor  the  Ilorheniiiii,  Funiivr  or  anyone  dc- 
kIHuk  a  cart  for  Hpeedlnir,  breaking  or  business 
purposes.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  write 
direct  to  the  mfrs.  for  circular  and  prices. 

A.  L.  Pit  ATT  a  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  witli  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
latlon.  Geared  Mill*  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDfttlLL  CO., 

VAIKHAVKH,  MASS. .  V  S.  A. 

PROFITS  FOR  FARMERS^ 

A  rain  storm  is  coming,  how  can  1 
sav»  my  hay  t  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Monarch  Hay  Carrier  circu¬ 
lars  or  write  us.  Best  made.  Wo  manu¬ 
facture  the  latest  Improved  Hay  Tools. 
CataloKU.  free  Oborr  Bros-  Boa  A  Maricn.  G 


.  THE  KOCHESTEK 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACK FR 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  Paper. 

W-  c.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S  HIGH  GRADE 

BONE  FERTILIZERS, 

AMMONIATEO  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

fjo  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
jus  High  Valuation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

POTATO  PHOSPHATE 

CONTAINS  ALL  THE  PLANT  FOOD  NEC¬ 
ESSARY  FOR  A  LARGE  CROP  OF 
POTATOES. 

Special  Fertilizers  for  all  crops.  Send  for  circular 
giving  valuable  hints  lor  cultivation  of  crops  by  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  and  description  of  all  our  fertilizers. 

Principal  Office:  Cotton  Exchange  B’ding,  N.Y. 
For  Sale  by  Local  Agents. 


’’ACMfi1,”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
riuuiu  Crusher  and  Leveler,  * 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 


Don  t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 
Genuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang- 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
Adjustable,  Reversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

to  any  responsible 
Farmer  in  the  U.  S. 

^  DUANE  II.  NASII,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

With  or  without  Sulky.  MILLINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 


Sent  on  trial 


A 


SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


AhNolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper. 


BETTER 

THAN  EVER. 

PLANTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


ASPINWALL  MFG.C0. 

'THREE  RIVERS.  MICHIGAN/ 

“The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  works  with  almost  human  ingenuity.  It  is  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat  farmer.  IT  IS  A  SUCCESS. 
We  can  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in  the  future  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  conducted  as  wheat  growing  noiv  is — on  a  large  scale.  Those  who  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind.'" — Rukal  New-Yorkeu,  April  2,  1887. 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Eeod 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 

cir'-uiar.  j  b.  FARQUHJR,  Fork,  Pa. 


^yTARUANTED 

*  TIHS  liEBX 
Practical  Slump 
Puller  made. 


BENNETT’S  IMPROVED 

TUMP  PULLEF 

Sent  anywhere  In  tho  U.  S 

On  Three  Days  Trial, 

On  runners.  Worki  cl  by  2  men 

LIFTS  20  to  50  TONS 

Five  sizes.  Price,  $35  to  $70 
Circulars  free.  Man’f’d  bj 

II.  L.  BENNETT, 

Westerville,  O. 


HOMPSON’S 

‘^SEEDER 

Sows  Clover,  Timothy,  Red  Top  and  all 
kinds  of  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  the 
acre  as  evenly  and  accurately  as  the  best 
grain  drill.  Unrivalled  for  fast  and  accu- 
Indispensable  for  sow - 
^  ing  in  windy  weather. 
Send  fordescrip- 
.  tive  circular,  tes¬ 
timonials,  Ac. 

I  Manufactured  by 

E.  THOMPSON 

YPSILANTI.  SUCH. 


Freeman's  Improved 

Strowbridge 
Broadcast 
Sower, 


mm 

Q.  rREEMAN 


Sows  all  Grains,  Grass  Seeds, 
Plaster,  Salt,  Ashes,  Fertilizers, 
BKTTKR  and  FASTER  tlia.ll  h'.-Iiy 
other  method.  SAVES  HK!i*£*hy 
sowing  perfectly  even.  At¬ 
tached  to  any  wagon.  Sow* 
80  Acres  a  liar.  Crop  ONK- 
FOURTH  LARGER  THAN 
WHEN  DRILLED!  The  only 
practical  Broadcaster  made. 
Not  a ITec ted  by  tho  wind. 

Fully  warranted. 

Send  atuiioo  for  FREE 
illustrated  Catalog® 
4>  Fleas©  men- 

j?v>V\*v.ti°n  this  pa- 
\\\Vv\\P®r.  Writ*  to  tht 
\W\\‘'maQufactur*r»,  Q 

&  SONS  MF0*  CO.,  RACItflftWIS* 


MACHINERY 

AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS, 
N  THE 
ORLD 


BRICK 


AND 


TILE 


GRINDER 


Machine  Knife 
Grinder, 


Perfect  Mowing 


15000 

Machines  in  actual 
use  testifying  to  its 
merits. 


Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing 
Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
II1GGANIJM  lUANUF’G.  COIf  I’O  It  AVION, 
Main  Office:  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Successors  to  it.  H.  A u.kn  &  Co„  189  Water  St„  N.  Y 


Lightning  Well  Machine  Makers. 

k  We  ar©  the  largest  Manufacturers, — have  sunk 
52!)  ft.  in  10  hours.  Our  Encyclopedia  ofHOO 
engravings  of  Well,  Wind-Mill,  Prospecting, 
Pumping  and  Diamond  Pointed  Rook  Drill¬ 
ing  Machinery,  or  our  treatlseon  Natural  Gas 
^  will  bo  mailed  for  25  cts.  Are  sueing  parties 
who  advertise  to  make  Hydraulic 
^machinery,  and  their  customers  for 
using. 

The  American 

Well  Works. 
Aurora,  III., 

U.  S.  A. 


Heebnor’s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


HeclmCTH’  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

Fodder  Cutters, Corn  Shelters, Wood  Saws.Fleld  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  I  tn  provements. Cata¬ 
logues  hYee.  II  EE  ON  ER  &  SONS,  Lausdalo,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkh. 


NEW.  INVENTION* 

NO  BACKaCHE.  W 

7K  Cords  of  hoeoh  have  boon  nawed  hr  ono  man  in  9 
iru.  Hundreds  have  sawed  5  and  6  cords  daily.  "Exactly  " 
at  every  Farmer  and  Wood  Chopper  wants.  PSrst  order  from 
ir  vicinity  secures  the  Aytmcy.  Illustrated  Catalogue  PHKH. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Woris,  York,  Pa. 

Earqnhsr’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta- 
tiouary.Traotiou  and  Automatic  Km- 
aspeclalty.  Warranted  tqualor 
superiorto 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FARQOHAB  &  SON,  York,  Pa. 


Corn  Shelters,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills, etc. 


$TEAM!  $TEflM! 

Wk  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

I  Lars’s  lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

■with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

It.  W.  PAY JV E  &  SOIV8, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural’s  Rose  Special  -will  be  is¬ 
sued  next  week.  If  any  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  desire  that  we  should  send  it  to  any 
of  their  friends,  they  have  only  to  send  us 
lists  of  their  names  and  addresses. 


There  are  many  complaints  from  South¬ 
ern  Nevada  of  raids  made  on  the  ranches 
by  bands  of  wild  horses  which  run  off 
their  domesticated  kindred,  which  never 
voluntarily  return  to  toil  and  the  stable. 
Like  the  buffaloes, the  wild  horse3  which 
formerly  numbered  millions  on  the  plains 
are  fast  disappearing,  and  will  soon  be 
exterminated.  No  attempt  is  now  made 
to  tame  them,  as  the  task  is  thought  im¬ 
practicable;  but  liberal  rewards  are  offered 
for  their  slaughter.  Those  that  remain 
travel  in  bands  of  150  to  200  and  cause 
fierce  indignation  among  ranchmen.  It 
is  only  a  few  years  ago  since  New  South 
Wales  was  plagued  by  wild  equines 
nearly  as  badly  as  she  is  now  by  wild  rab¬ 
bits,  but  by  unfeelingly  setting  a  price  on 
their  heads,  she  soon  got  rid  of  what  was 
called  an  “unmitigated  nuisance,”  a  term 
fully  indorsed  by  our  far  Western  ranch¬ 
men. 


Is  it  not  important  that  farmers  should 
know  whether  it  is  better  to  place  the 
manure  or  fertilizer  under  or  over  seed 
potatoes?  We  began  experiments  intend¬ 
ed  to  answer  this  question  some  10  years 
ago.  We  were  led  to  believe  that  it  was 
better  to  sow  the  fertilizer  above  the  seed 
and  further  experiments  were  discon¬ 
tinued  until  last  year,  when  further  trials 
not  carried  on,  however,  in  a  thorough 
way,  indicated  that  the  fertilizer  gave  the 
best  crops  when  placed  below.  This  sea¬ 
son  we  hope  to  continue  these  tests  in  a 
thorough-going  way.  We  shall  make 
some  50  different  plantings,  first  sowing 
the  fertilizer  under,  then  above,  so  that 
there  will  be  material  for  25  comparisons. 
We  respectfully  suggest  that  if  all  of  the 
experiment  stations  in  the  country  would 
co-operate  with  the  Rural,  the  results 
could  hardly  fail  to  answer  this  highly 
important  question. 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  Agricultural  Gazette,  the  leading 
farm  journal  of  England:  “  ‘Gulliver’. 
— In  a  happily  conceived  pictoiial  parody 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  (Feb.  11th),  Dame  Nature  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  ‘Gulliver,’  prone  and  bound, 
tied  down,  half  strangled,  with  ropes 
about  her  neck  and  wrists  and  ankles. 
And  companies  of  ‘Lilliputian’  farmers  are 
holding  on.  Two  of  them,  bolder  than 
the  rest,  having  climbed  for  the  purpose, 
are  holding  the  biggest  blade  to  her  throat 
that  they  can  wield.  The  blade  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  labelled  ‘poor  farming.’  Those 
who  have  her  by  the  neck  ‘rob  the  soil  and 
never  pay;’  the  company  at  one  arm 
‘farm  without  manure,’  those  at  the  other 
‘force  the  soil  to  produce  grain  only,’  and 
the  whole  proceedings  are  directed  by 
the  strongest  man  of  the  lot,  who  is  the 
‘grain  speculator.’  Happily,  they  are  all 
Lilliputian  in  comparison  with  strong  Gul¬ 
liver.  Dame  Nature  is  still  alive,  though 
suffering,  and  will  recover  from  the  ef¬ 
forts  that  are  being  made  to  strangle  and 
destroy  her.” 


Great  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
the  Rural’s  potato  wager.  It  is  a  new 
thing.  People  are  fond  of  new  things, 
particularly  when  they  can  study  the  de¬ 
tails  and  get  the  benefit  of  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  without  expense  to  themselves.  That 
is  just  what  Rural  readers  can  do  as  re¬ 
gards  this  potato  wager.  The  Rural 
means  to  succeed  if  it  can  and  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  learn  that  many  of  our  readers 
are  confident  that  we  will  succeed.  Quite 
a  number  of  stories  of  neighborly  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  subject  come  to  us.  Neigh¬ 
bors  of  some  of  our  strongest  supporters 
are  sure  we  will  fail.  Our  friends  gener¬ 
ally  make  this  reply :  ‘  ‘I  have  faith  enough 
in  the  Rural  to  make  this  proposition ; 
you  take  the  paper  one  year  or  six  months 
as  you  choose;  if  the  Rural  fails  I’ll  pay 
for  the  subscription  and  if  it  wins  you 
pay  for  it  yourself.”  Now  this  is  busi¬ 


ness.  As  we  said,  the  Rural  expects  to 
win.  It  will  do  its  best  to  win,  and  its 
faith  is  strong  enough  to  guarantee  protec¬ 
tion  to  all  who  make  the  above  proposition. 
If  it  does  not  raise  potatoes  at  the  rate  of 
700  bushels  per  acre  it  will  itself  pay  the 
subscription  price  on  all  subscriptions 
which  its  friends  may  make  themselves 
responsible  for  as  above  indicated.  Npw, 
friends,  we  will  do  our  best.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  increase  the  Rural  family. 


Senator  Palmer’s  agent,  who  started 
last  winter  to  import  a  number  of  Per- 
cheron  and  Arabian  horses  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  a  new  breed  by  crossing 
the  two  races,  has  just  cabled  that  he  has 
utterly  failed  to  obtain  any  Arabians.  On 
his  arrival  at  Damascus,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
he  learned  that  a  firman  had  been  issued 
by  the  Sultan  prohibiting  the  further  ex¬ 
portation  of  horses  because  of  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  war,  in  which  they  would  be 
needed.  The  Sultan,  however,  revoked 
his  firman  in  favor  of  the  Senator.  It  is 
usually  stated  that  pure  Arabian  horses 
are  never  disposed  of  except  as  gifts  to 
great  personages,  or  for  war;  but  the 
agent  found  no  difficulty  in  buying  any 
number  of  them.  The  only  cause  of  his 
failure,  as  he  cables,  was  that  every  horse 
shown  him,  on  pushing  into  the  desert  as 
well  as  in  Damascus,  was  spavined,  ring¬ 
boned,  wind-broken,  blind,  or  afflicted 
with  some  other  disease  to  which  horses 
are  subject.  Only  one  horse  did  he 
see  that  appeared  worthy  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  this  country,  and  on  closer  exami¬ 
nation  that,  too,  was  found  to  be  un¬ 
sound.  Hence  the  Oriental  part  of  the 
enterprise  was  given  up  in  despair;  but 
the  agent  has  secured  at  La  Perche  24  of 
the  finest  Percheron  horses  ever  exported, 
and  will  soon  enrich  our  breeding  stock 
with  them.  The  failure  to  obtain  the 
Arabians  for  the  purpose  intended  will, 
most  likely,  be  no  loss  to  the  country  or 
the  Senator,  for  the  general  impression  is 
that  such  a  cross  would  be  injudicious, 
especially  as  it  was  intended  to  cross 
ponderous  Percheron  stallions  on  small 
Arabian  mares. 


Eugene  Lynn  Spotts,  American  dry- 
goods  clerk,  is  to  be  a  competitor  of  Louis 
Pasteur,  French  scientist,  for  the  $125,- 
000  offered  by  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  for  the  destruction  of  the 
rabbits  that  are  devastating  that  colony. 
Pasteur  proposes  to  inoculate  some  rab¬ 
bits  with  chicken  cholpra,  which  he  de¬ 
clares  harmless  except  to  birds  and  rab¬ 
bits,  and  let  the  affected  bunnies  spread 
the  disease  among  their  race.  Spotts  pro¬ 
poses  to  effect  the  same  object  by  inocu¬ 
lating  a  lot  of  disease-spreading  rabbits 
with  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  race,  and 
which  cannot  affect  any  other  animal.  He 
was  in  Australia  last  year,  and  studied 
the  rabbit  problem  there,  and  on  the  of¬ 
fer  of  the  reward  in  December  he  started 
an  investigation  in  the  line  of  Pasteur’s 
proposed  remedy,  and  discovered  the  rem¬ 
edial  disease  which,  he  says,  is  slowly  but 
certainly  fatal.  He  has  been  in  commun¬ 
ication  with  the  Australian  authorities, 
and  on  their  invitation  started  for  Sidney 
last  Thursday, with  36  inoculated  bunnies 
to  which  he  will  add,  in  California, 
enough  to  last  on  his  trans-Pacific  voyage. 
In  spite  of  Pasteur’s  declaration  and  ex¬ 
periments  many  believe  his  anti-rabbit 
remedy  would  be  dangerous  for  other  ani¬ 
mals,  an  objection  to  which  Spotts’s  rem¬ 
edy  is  not  open ;  while  if  it  is  as  effectual 
as  its  inventor  claims  it  is,  it  will  clear 
the  Australian  colonies  of  the  rabbit 
pests  within  a  year.  It  is  hard  that  any 
country  should  suffer  from  a  surplus  of 
food  that  can  be  neither  eaten  nor  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  but  as  it  is  a  struggle  for  exis¬ 
tence  between  quadrupeds  and  bipeds, 
our  sympathies  are  with  the  bipeds. 

■  ■  — »» 

“White  Grease”  is  a  product  made 
from  dead  animals  of  all  kinds  by  ferti¬ 
lizer  concerns.  It  is  bleached  and  deod¬ 
orized  and  made  to  look  really  handsome. 
White  grease  is  also  a  name  given  to  the 
product  rendered  from  hogs’  heads,  en¬ 
trails,  etc.  During  the  Congressional 
lard  investigation  this  week,  eviderce 
was  given  that  certain  prominent  oppon¬ 
ents  of  cotton  seed  oil-lard  are  accustomed 
to  use  white  grease  in  the  manufacture 
of  their  “pure  lard.”  It  was  also  shown 
that  a  number  of  packers  are  selling  meat 
under  false  pretences  by  branding  should¬ 
ers  as  hams  and  thereby  getting  higher 
prices  for  the  deception.  A  lot  of  these 
“extra  sugar-cured  hams,”  “choice  sugar- 
cured  California  hams,”  “cottage  hams,” 
“picnic  hams,”  etc.,  were  brought  before 
the  committee,  from  which  the  canvas 
was  removed,  disclosing  only  shoulders, 
and  not  hams.  Professor  Wiley,  Chem¬ 
ist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  tes¬ 


tified  that  he  had  obtained  pure  lard  by 
rendering  the  heads  and  entrails  of  hogs; 
that  there  was  no  way  of  distinguishing 
“dead  hog”  grease  from  pure  lard;  that 
he  would  as  soon  eat  compound  lard  as 
pure  lard;  that  “dead  hog”  is  as  good  as 
any  other,  and  that  there  is  nothing  harm¬ 
ful  in  the  white  grease  produced  by 
rendering  together  dead  hogs’  entrails, 
heads  and  hair.  A  world  of  mischief  to 
our  foreign  trade  in  lard  will  result  from 
the  disclosures  of  its  composition  by  this 
investigation,  unless  stringent  measures 
were  promptly  adopted  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  pure,  cleanly,  wholesome  product 
from  all  other  sorts  in  our  home  and  for¬ 
eign  markets. 


“A  FARMERS'  TRUST.” 


A  movement  has  been  started  by  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  looking  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  Farmers’ Trust,  to  include  far¬ 
mers,  stock  raisers  and  feeders  of  the 
Northwestern  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  To  bring  about  an 
organization  a  convention  of  farmers  and 
stockmen  has  been  called  to  meet  at  To¬ 
peka  on  Monday,  May  1.  The  scheme 
looks  to  the  establishment  of  ten  central 
agencies — Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Kansas 
City,  Indianapolis,  Omaha,  St.  Louis, 
Cedar  Rapids,  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee  and 
Louisville.  These  agencies  are  to  do  all 
the  selling  of  the  association  for  which 
they  shall  be  paid  stated  commissions. 
The  territory  tributary  to  these  commer¬ 
cial  points  is  to  be  divided  into  eight  prin¬ 
cipal  districts  and  subdivided  into  sub¬ 
districts  by  counties.  This  movement  is 
a  good  one ,  but  the  term  Trust  applied 
to  it  is  a  misnomer.  So  far  as  telegraphic 
information  received  this  morning  goes, it 
is  merely  an  association  for  decreasing  the 
expenses  and  increasing  the  profits  of  its 
members  by  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
charges  usually  exacted  by  middlemen  of 
all  kinds.  In  a  Trust  the  property  of  the 
members  becomes  the  property  of  the 
Trust,  certificates  of  which  are  received 
by  the  owners  in  payment  thereof.  In  the 
proposed  association  the  farms  and  their 
products  continue  to  belong  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  owners.  A  Trust  seeks  extortionate 
profits  by  limiting  production  to  keep  the 
supply  equal  to  or  below  the  demand,  and 
by  controlling  all  the  goods  of  the  kind 
in  the  country,  it  can  put  an  arbitrary 
price  on  its  wares.  None  of  these  objec¬ 
tionable  monopolistic  features  are  present 
in  the  new  scheme.  The  only  legitimate 
advantage  of  a  Trust  is  that  by  combining 
interests  it  economizes  expenses,  and  this 
is  the  only  feature  of  an  ordinary  Trust 
in  the  projected  organization.  Success 
to  all  such  projects;  but  down  with  all 
Trusts ! 

INTEGRITY  NEEDS  INVESTIGATION. 


Utt  onest  Old  Dick  Tate,”  for  21 

JLLyears  State  Treasurer  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  so  highly  esteemed  by  all  for  his 
ability  and  integrity  that  no  one  in  his 
party  has  for  years  ventured  to  oppose 
his  re-election,  having  fled  to  Canada 
after  embezzling  at  least  $250,000  of  the 
State’s  money,  the  Legislature  has  passed 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  full  and  imme¬ 
diate  investigation  of  all  the  State  offices. 
This  is  a  good  measure,  but  very  tardy. 
Tate’s  defalcations  have  extended  over  11 
years,  and  if  such  an  investigation  had 
been  ordered  at  any  time  during  this 
period,  or  even  if  the  auditor  and  other 
State  authorities. had  done  their  duty  in 
the  matter,  detection  must  have  stopped 
the  dishonesty  long  ago. 

Why  should  the  proposed  investigation 
be  confined  to  the  State  offices?  Why 
should  it  not  extend  also  to  all  municipal 
offices  in  the  State?  And  why  should  not 
other  States  and  other  cities  take  a  lesson 
from  Kentucky  and  at  once  institute 
similar  investigations?  Then,  again,  why 
shouldn’t  every  corpoiation  and  business 
firm  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
another  do  likewise?  And  why  should 
the  courts  order  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  all  trust  funds?  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  there  has  ever  been  a 
time  when  there  has  been  such  shameful 
dishonesty  among  those  who  have  the 
financial  interests  of  others  in  charge. 
Not  a  week,  hardly  a  day,  passes  without 
the  revelation  of  gross  financial  turpi¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  men  of  the  highest 
reputation — men  prominent  in  political, 
financial,  social  and  even  religious  affairs, 
and  as  a  rule,  the  rascality  has  been  going 
on  for  years  while  the  guilty  scoundrels 
have  been  enjoying  the  high  esteem  of 
the  world;  for  the  old  saying  is  still  true 
“no  one  has  ever  become  very  bad  all  at 
once.”  It  is  just  such  high-toned,  “hon¬ 
orable”  rascals  who  get  the  opportunity 
of  committing  such  crimes.  Who  would 
give  such  a  chance  to  sc  man  of  blemished 


reputation?  Oh!  what  a  world  of  sorrow, 
suffering,  despair,  and  often  death  results 
to  innocent  parties  from  the  reckless 
frauds  of  such  wretches  1  If  such  an  in¬ 
vestigation  as  we  propose  were  made,  how 
many  now  honored  names  would  be  dis¬ 
honored,  and  how  much  rascality  that 
is  sure  to  come  to  light  later  on, 
or  that  when  finally  detected,  will 
for  various  seasons  be  hushed  up,  would 
be  checked.  It  would  be  well  for  public 
and  private  morality;  well  for  public  and 
private  interests  that  such  an  investigation 
should  be  made  at  once.  No  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  feelings  of  those  in  p’aces  of 
trust,  should  temper  or  delay  it.  If  with¬ 
out  blame,  they  should  be  glad  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  demonstrate  their  spotlessness 
in  this  age  of  fraud;  if  culpable,  they  de¬ 
serve  no  consideration. 

- — 

BREVITIES. 


We  have  a  bank  of  - snow  on  our  proposed 
potato  plot,  that  upon  which  the  $50- wager 
trial  is  to  be  made,  not  less  than  six  feet  high. 

There  is  quite  a  demand  for  cuttings  of 
peppermint.  Few,  if  any,  regular  seedsmen 
offer  them  for  sale.  Those  who  wish  to  buy 
will  doubtless  be  obliged  to  go  to  some  pepper¬ 
mint  grower. 

It  looks  as  though  the  next  poultry  boom 
would  be  on  the  Pea-combed  Plymouth  Rock 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  interest  awakened 
by  the  description  and  illustration  given  in  the 
Rural  last  December.  A  Plymouth  Rock 
with  a  comb  that  will  not  freeze !  Is  there 
anything  more  desirable? 

It’s  a  little  mean  to  say,  “I  told  you  so,” 
and  yet  we  can’t  help  saying,  “Don’t  you 
wish  you  had  ordered  your  tools  and  seeds 
before  the  blizzard?”  It  will  take  business 
some  little  time  to  get  back  into  the  ruts.  The 
delay  in  delivering  your  tools  and  seeds  may 
hurt  you.  Be  on  time. 

The  managers  of  the  Wisconsin  farmers’ in¬ 
stitutes  will  close  the  season  with  a  grand 
“round  up”  at  Madison  March  27-30.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  programme  embracing  the  cream  of 
the  papers  read  at  the  80  or  more  institutes 
will  be  given.  We  learn  that  the  institutes 
have  been  very  successful. 

Have  you  ever  started  at  a  new  job  where 
there  were  so  many  things  absolutely  demand¬ 
ing  attention  that  you  could  not  tell  what  to 
take  hold  of  first?  This  is  about  where  we 
stand  in  reorganizing  “Brookside”  the  new 
Rural  farm.  What  do  you  do  in  such  a  case ; 
take  the  first  thing  that  offers  and  work  at  it, 
or  do  you  spend  a  few  days  in  studying  out 
the  situation  and  finding  the  most  important 
things? 

An  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  blizzard  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  until 
Wednesday  that  communications  could  be  had 
with  points  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island. 
Many  of  the  roads  on  the  Island  are  even  now 
almost  impassable.  This  state  of  affairs  is 
very  discouraging  to  market  gardeners,  who 
usually  spend  much  time  at  this  season  in 
hauling  manure.  This  cannot  be  done  now. 
Will  it  tend  to  increase  the  trade  in  chemical 
fertilizers  this  season? 

There  is  considerable  discussion  in  some  of 
the  States,  particularly  Ohio,  about  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  laws  for  licensing  stallions.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  a  great  deal  too  many  poor  and 
unsound  stallions,  and  a  great  deal  too  many 
farmers  willing  to  patronize  them  on  account 
of  the  very  low  fees.  Thus  unsound  and 
worthless  horses  are  multiplied  and  perpetu¬ 
ated  to  the  great  injury  and  loss  of  agriculture 
at  large.  It  is  proposed  that  duly  authorized 
veterinary  surgeons  should  pass  upon  the 
merits  of  all  candidates  for  license,  and  that 
all  poor  and  unsound  stock  should  be  excluded, 
and  that  none  but  licensed  animals  should 
serve  in  the  stud,  under  a  reasonable  penalty. 
The  license  fee  should  be  only  large  enough 
to  pay  expenses,  without  entailing  any  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  fee  for  service. 
There  should  be  a  lien  for  the  latter  on  the 
offspring  of  all  licensed  sires.  This  measure 
possesses  several  good  features  and  is  well 
worthy  of  free  discussion. 

No  garden  operation  is  capable  of  yielding 
such  permanent  and  at  the  same  time  such  en¬ 
joyable  results  as  the  setting  of  a  graft.  Yet 
a  mere  child  may  do  it,  in  little  more  than  a 
minute  of  time,  and  with  no  other  apparatus 
than  a  sound  graft,  a  sharp  knife  and  a  bit  of 
waxed  cloth.  Every  garden  book  and  paper 
tells  how  to  graft;  it  may  be  a  useful  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  directions  to  tell  what  not  to 
do.  Don’t  let  the  grafts  be  either  kept  wet  or 
allowed  to  get  too  dry  before  using  them. 
Sorts  of  apple  and  pear  which  endure  the  win¬ 
ter  perfectly  are  best  used  fresh,  to  avoid  the 
risks  of  keeping  in  unpractised  hands.  Don’t 
use  the  thin,  keen  blade  which  is  to  pare  the 
surfaces  so  as  to  meet  closely,  for  any  rougher 
cutting.  Make  only  the  end  of  the  blade 
razor-sharp  or  the  fingers  may  suffer.  Don’t 
leave  the  least  portion  of  the  cut  or  joining 
uncovered  with  the  wax,  or  the  whole  will 
gradually  dry  up  and  fail.  In  early  grafting 
a  string  wrapped  round  the  spiral  strip  of 
waxed  cloth  holds  it  from  being  drawn  loose 
by  strain  of  weather  and  often  serves  to  bring 
the  joined  parts  into  close  contact.  It  suffices 
if  the  line  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  in 
the  graft  and  in  the  stock  coincide  in  one 
place  if  all  else  is  right.  Or  if  they  simply 
cross  each  other  union  will  take  place.  No 
other  part  unites.  Grafts  should  be  cut  from 
the  ripest  of  last  year’s  shoots  which  have  had 
their  leaves  fully  exposed  to  the  sunshine. 
What  is  known  as  splice-grafting  or  whip¬ 
grafting  is  the  easiest  to  perform,  the  safest 
for  the  tree  or  stock,  and  the  least  liable  to  loss 
from  storm  or  from  neglect  of  wild  sprouts, 
which,  if  left  growing  round  the  graft,  rob  it 
and  often  effectually  smother  it.  If  strings 
are  used  don’t  fail  to  cut  them  loose  as  soon  as 
the  buds  open  on  the  graft. 
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OUR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

JUDGE  WILLIAM  PARRY. 

IT  is  with  regret  that  we  have  to  announce 
that  our  contributor  and  friend  ex- Judge 
William  Parry,  died  at  his  home  in  Parry, 
New  Jersey,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  28.  The  Judge 
was  born  on  Octobers,  1817, near  Moorestown, 
N.  J.  He  was  the  son  of  John  R.  and  Letitia 
Parry,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  who  re¬ 
moved  to  New  Jersey  in  1816  and  settled  on 
the  farm  where  he  was  born,  lived  and  died. 
His  early  education  was  at  the  Friends’ 
school  in  the  neighborhood  and  he  subsequent¬ 
ly  attended  the  Academy  of  Benjamin  Hol- 
loWell,  also  a  Friend,  at  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
where  he  remained  till  1837.  In  the  follow- 
lowing  year  he  began  the  nursery  business  on 
the  homestead  farm  to  which  he  has  ever  since 
devoted  his  attention  and  which  is  widely 
Known  as  the  Pomona  Nurseries.  It  is  the 
most  extensive  business  of  the  kind  in  the 
State,  embracing  300  acres  in  cultivation, 
about  100  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  small  fruits.  From  1850  to  1870  Mi*.  Parry 
was  a  practical  engineer,  surveyor  and  con¬ 
veyancer,  devoting  special  attention  to  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  turnpike 
roads.  He  also  materially  aided  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  railroad  facilities  in  the  State.  He 
was  elected  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1854 
and  was  re-elected  the  two  following  years, 
and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
during  the  session  of  1855.  He  also  held  many 
other  honorable  positions  in  the  State,  being 
the  International  Judge  for  New  Jersey,  in  the 
Department  of  Pomology  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1866 ;  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Geological  Society, 
J udge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Bur¬ 
lington  County  for  10  years  previous  to  1884; 
Master  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  etc.  Among 
the  valuable  fruits  he  introduced  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Parry’s  White  Apple,  Kieffer’s  Hybrid 
and  Lawson  Pears,  Wonderful  Peach;  Webb’s 
Seedling,  Longfellow  and  Warren  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Kentucky,  Monarch  of  the  West,  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  Philadelphia  Raspberries.  Among 
the  seedlings  originated  by  him  are  Wilson; 
Jr.  Blackberry  and  Parry,  Lida  and  Bomba 
Strawberries. 

For  the  past  few  years  he  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  Holstein- Friesians 
and  numbered  among  his  herd  many  prize¬ 
winners  and  representatives  of  the  best  milk 
and  butter  strains,  including  members  of  the 
Aaggie,  Netherland  and  Clotbilde  families. 

Judge  Parry,  on  March  23,  1843,  married 
Alice,  daughter  of  Charles  Stokes,  of  Rauco- 
cas.  He  leaves  a  widow  together  with  four 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

Cato. 


“  Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law.” 

REMOVAL  OF  FENCES. 

S.  T.  L.,  Elmira ,  N.  Y. — A  and  B  own  ad¬ 
joining  fields,  which  are  separated  by  a  line 
fence.  A’s  field  is  open  to  the  road;  B’s  is  en¬ 
tirely  closed,  being  under  cultivation.  Can  A 
remove  half  the  dividing  fence  permanently, 
thus  exposing  B’s  field  to  the  intrusion  of 
cattle,  etc.  ?  If  not,  what  should  B  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  it?  How  are  line  fences  usually  erected? 
Does  each  owner  put  up  a  separate  half,  or  is 
the  whole  put  up  in  common  and  the  expenses 
divided? 

Ans. — The  statutes  of  this  State  are  very 
explicit  on  the  fence  question.  If  the  land  is 
all  open  and  unfenced,  one  owner  may  in¬ 
close  his  by  making  the  whole  of  the  division 
line.  If  afterwards  the  other  incloses  his,  he 
must  pay  the  first  man  for  half  of  the  division 
line.  Where  the  lands  of  both  are  inclosed 
and  the  owners  cannot  agree  to  divide  the 
line,  so  that  each  may  build  his  own  fence, 
the  fence-viewers  (commissioners  of  high¬ 
ways)  in  the  town  are  authorized  to  make  the 
division.  Then  each  must  build  his  half,  and 
can  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  law.  In  the 
above  case,  where  one  field  or  lot  is  open  and 
the  other  inclosed,  and  a  division  fence  is 
already  standing,  the  one  whose  lot  is  open  (if 
the  lands  are  not  one-half  or  more  cleared  or 
improved)  may  remove  his  half  of  a  division 
fence  at  any  time  between  November  1st  and 
April  1st  on  these  conditions.  He  must  give 
10  days’  notice  to  the  adjoining  owner  of  his 
intention  to  apply  to  the  fence-viewers  of  the 
town  for  permission  to  make  the  removal, and 
if  at  any  time  within  the  dates  specified,  any 
two  of  such  officials  “shall  determine  that 
such  fence  may  with  propriety  be  removed,” 
he  may  remove  it.  Any  owner  who  should 
remove  such  fence  without  such  notice  and 
l_ei  mission*  would  render  himself  liable  to  an 


action  for  damages  if  any  injury  resulted 
from  his  violation  of  the  law. 

M.  L.,  Greensburg,  N.  C. — Can  a  British 
subject  who  owns  property  here,  but  who 
hasn’t  taken  out  any  papers,  really  hold  any 
property  in  this  State? 

Ans. — Questions  of  this  kind  may  be  very 
easily  answered  by  consulting  a  lawyer  in  the 
next  block.  It  is  a  trifle  difficult  to  answer 
them  here,  simply  because  the  laws  of  the  va¬ 
rious  States  differ,  and,  worse  still,  there  are 
a  number  of  changes  every  year,  so  that  it  is 
a  trifle  hard  for  outside  lawyers  to  keep 
track  of  them.  The  last  law  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  with  regard  to  this  matter  is  that  of  1871, 
which  provides  that  “it  shall  be  lawful  for 
aliens,  of  whatever  State  or  country,  to  take 
both  by  purchase  and  descent  or  other  opera¬ 
tion  of  law,  any  lands,  tenements  or  heredit¬ 
aments,  and  to  hold  and  convey  the  same  as 
fully  as  citizens  of  the  State  can  or  may  do, 
any  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.  ” 

L.  T.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. — In  this  State  what 
proportion  of  his  real  estate  can  a  person  who 
leaves  surviving  children  bequeath  to  charity? 

Ans. — The  statute  says :  “No  person  having 
a  husband,  wife  and  child  or  parents,  shall  by 
his  or  her  last  will  and  testament,  divide,  or 
bequeath  to  any  benevolent,  charitable,  liter  • 
ary,  scientific,  religious  or  missionary  society, 
association  or  corporation,  in  trust  or  other¬ 
wise,  more  than  one-half  or  part  of  his  or  her 
estate,  after  payment  of  his  or  her  debts,  and 
such  devise  or  bequest  shall  be  valid  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  one-half,  and  no  more. 

A.  M.  L  ,  Fidler's  Station ,  N.  Y. — I  under¬ 
stand  that  in  this  State  if  a  stallion  is  pedi¬ 


greed  and  recorded  in  the  county  where  he 
stands  for  service,  then  his  owner  has  a  lien 
for  his  fee,  and  can  sell  the  colt  to  pay  the  ser¬ 
vice  fee.  Is  this  the  case? 

Ans.— The  owner  of  a  stallion  has  a  lien 
upon  the  colt  for  the  payment  of  the  service 
fee;  but  the  lien  must  be  foreclosed  within  a 
year  from  the  birth  of  the  colt. 


tPmwm’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


We  spoke' recently  of  the  need  for  a  femi¬ 
nine  wet  weather  costume.  One  of  our 
correspondents  has  kindly  sent  a  dress  reform 
pamphlet  which  describes  such  a  suit,  one  which 
does  away  with  wet  skirts  without  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  Bloomerism.  This  “weather  protec¬ 
tor”  is  like  a  double  skirt;  the  ordinary  skirts 
are  worn  between  the  lining  and  the  outside. 
It  is  made  of  gossamer  waterproof,  and  has  a 
flounce  on  the  bottom  which  conceals  any 
puffiness.  Wearing  this,  with  rubbers,  leg¬ 
gings,  and  gossamer  cloak,  a  woman  might 
feel  masculine  independence  as  regards  weath¬ 
er.  The  cloak  and  hood  which  goes  with  this 
skirt  is,  to  tell  the  truth,  painfully  ugly,  but 
one  could  buy  a  prettier  style  if  desired.  The 
newest  waterproofs  are  made  just  like  a  styl¬ 
ish  Raglan;  there  is  sufficient  fullness  in  the 
back  to  set  nicely  over  the  draperies,  and  there 
are  sling  sleeves  and  a  pretty  pointed  hood. 
This  is  really  a  becoming  garment;  quite  a 
change  from  the  shapeless  wraps  which 


were  formerly  the  only  rubber  cloaks  obtain¬ 
able.  One  of  these  Raglans  in  a  pretty  check 
may  be  purchased  for  a  trifle  under  five  dol¬ 
lars.  Waterproof  cheviot  cloaks  cost  about 
twice  as  much ;  silk  gossamers  are  double  the 
cost  of  cheviots. 

*  *  * 

-Julia  Ward  Howe  says  that  the  greatest  de¬ 
fects  in  the  modern  training  of  American 
girls  are :  First,  the  neglect  of  religious  in¬ 
struction  ;  second,  of  hygienic  discipline,  and 
lastly,  of  what  Socrates  calls  “the  tem¬ 
per  of  a  guardian,”  meaning  a  habit  of 
combining  foresight  with  presence  of 
mind,  strictness  with  sympathy,  the 
power  to  assume  responsibilities  with  the 
power  to  bear  up  under  them.  She  regards 
domestic  training— the  sort  of  training  that 
encourages  love  of  home  and  its  labors — as  the 
first  element  in  perfect  womanhood.  The  poor 
drudge  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  her  pots 
and  pans  is  an  imperfect  woman,  but  so  is  one 
who  regards  household  work  as  beneath  her. 
All  honor  to  those  who  combine  the  two; 
plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  a  difficult 
combination  to  achieve,  but  it  will  do  a  good 
deal  for  this  work-a-day  world. 

It  is  a  little  bit  early  to  talk  house-cleaning 
yet,  for  a  good  many  in  the  Rural’s  big  fam¬ 
ily  are  still  banked  up  in  towering  drifts  of 
snow.  But  there  are  so  many  odds  and  ends 
to  be  done  now  in  preparation,  as  described 
by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Rural.  It  is  just 
as  well  to  settle  on  a  general  idea  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  clothing  now.  Of  course,  you  cannot 
decide  just  what  you  will  buy,  but  you  can 
determine  on  color  and  general  style.  Be 
sure  that  everything  will  harmonize — we  are 
speaking  to  those,  who,  like  many  of  us,  must 


combine  taste  with  economy.  Gloves,  hat 
and  parasol  should  be  chosen  with  a  thought 
for  more  than  one  gown.  If  you  have  a 
brown  gown,  don’t  get  a  gray  parasol  and  a 
hat  with  red  trimming.  With  brown  for  the 
deepest  tone  in  the  wardrobe,  cotton  gowns 
could  be  chosen  from  brown  to  buff,  while  a 
tan-colored  parasol  would  go  with  them  all. 
We  think  a  woman  can  dress  well  with  the 
least  expenditure  by  confining  herself  to  black 
and  gray.  Summer  gowns  of  mingled  black 
and  white  are  always  stylish  and  becoming, 
and  it  can  be  arranged  so  that  one  does  not  give 
the  effect  of  mourning.  Black  can  be  made 
over  as  long  as  it  holds  together,  while  black 
passementerie  and  cordings  can  be  freshened 
up  again  and  again  by  the  application  of 
liquid  shoe  dressing,  as  many  an  economical 
girl  knows.  If  clothing  is  planned  with  a 
little  thought  there  is  no  reason  why  economy 
should  mean  dowdiness,  and  it  is  every  wom¬ 
an’s  duty  to  look  as  pretty  as  she  can. 


WORKING  GIRLS. 

A.  G. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  opened  its 
columns  to  working  girls,  both  domestics 
and  shop  girls,  and  a  brief  synopsis  of  some 
of  the  letters  may  be  interesting  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural,  besides  throwing  some  light 
on  the  servant-girl  question. 

A  domestic  writes  that  she  does  housework 
and  receives  fair  treatment,  but  that  she 
knows  of  many  cases  where  girls  receive  very 
inhuman  treatment,  and  have  to  submit  to  all 
kinds  of  indignities;  where  they  are  obliged 
to  work  from  4  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.,  and  to  sleep 
in  a  room  cheerless  and  devoid  of  all  com¬ 


forts,  with  not  sufficient  bed-clothes  to  keep 
them  warm. 

Another  domestic  says:  “I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  my  experience  that  girls  who  work  in 
families  have  to  work  very  hard  generally, 
and  receive  very  poor  pay.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  if  the  hours  were  shortened  and  wages 
raised,  and  girls  treated  a  little  more  humane¬ 
ly,  there  would  be  less  trouble  about  hired 
girls.  The  figures  quoted  in  the  article  on 
women’s  wages  are  correct.” 

One  who  makes,  or  tries  to  make  a  living  at 
shop  work,  has  this  to  say  of  women  who  toil 
from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  11 
o’clock  at  night  making  what  is  commonly 
called  “shop  work,”  such  as  coats,  vests, 
pants,  shirts,  etc. 

Take  the  pants-makers,  for  instance,  and 
let  us  see  how  they  are  paid  for  their  work. 
The  price  paid  per  dozen  for  pants  ranges 
from  80  cents  to  $2.50,  or  an  average  of  about 
$1.75  per  dozen.  A  good  pants-maker  can,  by 
working  hard,  make  an  average  of  about 
eight  to  ten  pairs  a  day,  and  a  girl  who  can 
make  $4  a  week  at  this  business  is  considered 
a  fast  hand.  The  average  wages  in  this 
branch  is  about  $3. 50  per  week.  Coat-makers 
average  about  $4  per  week,  and  vest-makers 
about  $3  75  per  week.  Some  make  as  high  as 
$5,  while  others  can  scarcely  make  $2  per 
week.  IV ill  some  one  explain  how  a  woman 
with  four  or  five  children  can  manage  to  live 
on  such  starvation  wages  as  these,  and  oblige 

a  wage-worker? 

A  dressmaker  says:  “I  make  on  an  average 
$5  per  week.  Prices  are  lower  now  than 
formerly,  and  seem  to  be  still  falling.  I  have 
to  work  very  late  at  night  and  steadily  to 
make  $6  per  week.  Dresses  worth  $10  three 
years  ago  are  only- worth  $7.50  now.  And 
those  worth  $5,  only  $3  or  $2.50  now.  I  posi¬ 
tively  know  good  dressmakers  who  have  made 
children’s  Mother  Hubbard  dresses  for  five 
cents  each,  and  ladies.’  wrappers  at  eight  and 
one-third  cents.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  abuses  are  to 
be  reformed,  but  do  not  the  women  who 
eagerly  “shop  for  bargains,”  for  garments  at 
reduced  prices,  make  it  easier  for  manufac¬ 
turers  to  furnish  these  by  reducing  the  wages 
of  the  poor  working-women?  We  are  all  apt 
to  excuse  our  taking  advantage  of  these  bar¬ 
gains  by  saying  that  it  will  do  no  good  foj* 
one  to  abstain.  There  are  many  wealthy 
women  who  indulge  this  mania  without  think¬ 
ing  how  they  are  draining  the  very  life’s 
blood  from  some  of  their  unfortunate  sisters. 
Is  not  this,  perhaps,  an  opportunity  for  the 
women’s  reform  clubs,  and  for  the  legislation 
of  women? 


THE  SERVANT  QUESTION  IN  NEW 
YORK. 


PALMETTO. 

IN  New  York  many  women  who  can  af¬ 
ford  to  keep  only  one  servant  are  settling 
this  question  of  how  to  get  their  work  done 
by  doing  it  themselves.  Mrs.  Helen  Camp¬ 
bell  gives  us  soul-harrowing  pictures  of  the 
lot  of  servants,  owing  to  the  selfishness  of 
their  mistresses.  I  do  not  know  in  what  city 
or  among  what  classes  she  has  studied  ser¬ 
vant-girl  life,  but  I  can  say  with  Gail  Hamil¬ 
ton  that  I  have  known  families  of  all  condi¬ 
tions  and  sizes,  from  the  quiet  house  with  one 
maid-of-all-work  to  the  establishment  of  many 
servants,  and  I  have  never  known  one  where 
the  mistress  was  not  womanly  and  consider¬ 
ate  of  the  welfare  of  her  servants,  while  I 
have  known  many  servants  who  were  basely 
unappreciative.  A  woman  whose  health  and 
the  size  of  whose  family  will  permit  her  to  do 
her  own  work,  once  having  tried  it,  will  be 
very  loath' to  return  to  the  thralldom  of  a 
servant.  I  am  speaking  now  of  those  estab¬ 
lishments  where  it  is  possible  to  keep  out  one. 
If  one  can  afford  to  hire  servants,  paying 
them  good  round  sums,  and  so  apportioning 
their  work  that  the  duties  of  each  shall  be 
light,  I  can  imagine  a  sort  of  comfort  that  the 
hurried  and  overworked  mistress  of  one  hur¬ 
ried  and  overworked  servant  can  never  know. 

I  called  the  other  day  on  the  young  wife  of 
a  well-known  New  York  author,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  her  in  the  kitchen  with  her 
shapely  arms  bared,  and  her  pretty  hands  en¬ 
gaged  in  washing  dishes.  The  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments  was  one  of  the  “open  sesame”  kind, 
where  you  announce  yourself  through  a  speak¬ 
ing-tube,  and  then,  if  your  company  is  desir¬ 
able,  the  power  behind  the  throne,  c'est  a  dire, 
in  the  kitchen,  touches  a  spring  and  the  door 
hospitably  opens.  If  you  are  not  wanted  you 
stay  there,  or  more  likely  go  away.  At  any 
rate,  you  don’t  go  in.  This  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  door-opener  from  Erin’s 
Isle,  who  greets  you  with,  “Please,  mem,  the 
missus  says  she  is  not  at  home.” 

The'cheerful  spirit  in  which  my  friend  was 
performing  her  menial  task  of  dish-washing 
was  infectious,  and  I  was  soon  engaged  in 
helping  her  to'polish  sparkling  glass  and  dain- 
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fcy  china,  discussing  the  while  this  much  moot¬ 
ed  question  of  hired  help. 

“Doing  one’s  own  work  or  hiring  it  done,” 
said  this  energetic  lady,  “is  no  longer  six  of 
one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other:  the  balance 
in  favor  of  comfort  and  ease  is  to  be  found  in 
doing  it  yourself.  I  have  tried  various  kinds 
of  help,  and  without  exception  have  worked 
harder  when  I  have  had  a  servant  than  I  have 
when  alone.”  Every  detail  of  this  modest 
and  model  menage  was  in  spotless  order,  and 
yet  up  to  the  date  of  her  marriage— a  year  or 
two  ago— this  lady  had  scarcely  been  obliged 
to  brush  her  own  hair.  Now  she  tells  me  she 
attends  to  her  own  marketing,  carrying  home 
the  smaller  articles  because  tradespeople  are 
always  late  in  delivering  their  orders.  She 
copies  all  of  her  author’s  manuscript  in  her 
own  flowing:,  legible  hand,  and  that  this  task 
was  no  sinecure,  a  callous  spot  on  her  taper 
middle  finger  attested.  Society  makes  many 
demands  on  her  because  of  her  own  and  her 
husband’s  position,  and  that  very  day  she  was 
due  at  a  four  o’clock  reception,  a  dinner  at 
six,  and  a  theater  party  at  eight.  Her  lovely 
evening  dress  of  pink  crdpe  was  designed  and 
made  by  her  own  hands.  If  we  had  more 
such  brave  women,  the  question  of  servants 
would  cease  to  be  the  bugbear  it  now  is. 

The  old  proverb  that  “a  good  mistress 
makes  a  good  servant,”  often  fails  in  these 
degenerate  times.  A  good  servant  will  be  a 
good  servant,  whether  her  mistress  be  good  or 
not.  One  who  is  brought  into  contact  with 
these  helplessly  helpful  beings  is  often  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  servant  who  said  to  his  master,  “I 
don’t  wish  to  be  unreasonable  sir,  I  only  want 
three  things:  more  wages,  less  work,  and  the 
keys  of  the  wine-cellar.” 

The  art  of  managing  servants,  is  a  much 
neglected  one,  and  deserves  to  be  studied  as 
well  as  any  other  principle  of  domestic  econ¬ 
omy.  Mrs.  R — .  treats  her  servants  with  an 
undue  familiarity  when  in  a  good  humor,  and 
when  she  is 'not, 'with ‘a  coldness  and  a  severity 
that  appear  extreme,  by  contrast  at  least, 
and  which  are  quickly  resented.  It  is  claimed, 
and  quite  justly,  that  many  faults  of  servants 
are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  mistresses,  who 
put  up  with  badly  done  work,  and  encourage 
dishonesty  by  leaving  things  about. 

A  true  lady  or  gentleman  will  be  even  more 
considerate  in  the  treatment  of  inferiors,  than 
of  those  who  are" equals.  Chesterfield  said: 
“I  am  more  upon  my  guard  as  to  my  behavior 
to  my  servants  and  inferiors,  than  I  am  to¬ 
ward  my  equals,  for  fear  of  being  suspected 
of  that  mean  and  ungenerous  sentiment  of  de¬ 
siring  to  make  others  feel  that  difference 
which  fortune  has.  perhaps  too  unreservedly, 
made  between  us.” 

Part  of  Harriet  Martineau’s  ideal  of  hapi- 
ness  was  to  have  young  servants  whom  she 
might  train  and  attach  to  herself;  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  calling  her  maids  to  her  in  the 
evening  and  pointing  out  to  them  on  the  map 
the  operations  of  the  Crimean  war,  for  she 
thought  that  young  English  women  should 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  doings  of 
their  country.  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  letters  show  us 
that  although  obliged  to  wage  incessant  war 
with  what  Carlyle  used  to  call  “mutinous 
maids  of  all  work,”  she  was  still  a  tender 
mother-mistress  to  them. 

I  have  a  very  .  conscientious  friend  who 
emulates  Harriet  Martineau  in  taking  and 
training  young  maids,  and  who  meets  with  a 
very  dubious  reward  for  her  labors.  She 
teaches  them  well,  as  far  as  their  characters 
will  permit,  making  perfect  servants  of  them, 
and  in  return  for  this  exacts  perfect  obedience 
in  the  matter  of  hours  and  company,  allowing 
them  just,  and  only  such  freedom  as  she 
would  allow  a  daughter.  This  does  very  well 
for  a-few  months  until  the  importation  from 
over  the  water  makes  friends,  when  half  past 
ten  is  objected  to  as  too  early  an  hour  for  re¬ 
turning  home,  and  Gretchen  seeks  pastures 
new  where  she  may  have  freer  range,  so  that 
in  this  case  as  well  as  in  many  another  a  good 
mistress  fails  to  make  a  good  servant. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Danley  says  in  spiritual  things  two  are 
more  than  twice  one.  Two  pulling  together 
at  a  load  can  accomplish  a  hundred  times  as 
much  as  two  pulling  in  different  directions.. . . 

For  each  day  God  has  appointed  just  enough 
of  trials  and  burdens  for  that  day’s  good.  If 
we  add  more  by  anxiety  about  the  future, 
then  there  is  too  much,  and  the  temper  and 
faith  and  peace  are  marred,  not  by  God’s  ap¬ 
pointment,  but  by  our  unwise  anxiety . 

Napoleon  I.  said  that  of  all  the  liberal 
arts,  music  has  the  greatest  influence  over  the 
passions,  and  is  that  to  which  the  legislator 
ought  to  give  the  greatest  encouragement.  A 
well-composed  song  strikes  and  softens  the 
mind,  and  produces  a  greater  effect  than  a 
moral  work,  which  convinces  our  reason,  but 
does  not  warm  our  feelings,  nor  effect  the 
slightest  alteration  in  our  habits . . 


Dr.  Webb  very  truly  says  that  whatever  is 
in  us  must  come  out,. feebleness  or  strength, 
wisdom  or  folly,  good  or  evil.  Pride  in  our 
heart  inevitably  shows  itself  in  our  lives, 
Selfishne-s  in  heart  means  selfishness  in  every 
walk  of  society.  Christians  sometimes  act  as 
if  they  could  indulge  in  unchristian  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  keep  them  a  secret.  Just  as 
well  have  small-pox  kept  to  one’s  self . 

Texas  Siftings  is  authority  for  the  story 
of  a  rector  who  was  writing  his  sermon  for 
Sunday,  when  his  little  girl  came  into  his 
study.  Taking  her  upon  his  knee  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  she  looked  at  his  manuscript  curiously, 
and  turning  to  him  in  a  thoughtful  way,  said, 
“Pa,  does  God  tell  you  what  to  write?”  “Cer¬ 
tainly,  my  child.”  “Then  what  makes  you 
scratch  so  much  of  it  out?”  queried  the  little 
one .  . 

Some  people  have  the  gift  of  finding  joy 
everywhere  and  in  everything,  a  gift  rare  and 
valuable,  but  not  equal  to  the  power  of  al¬ 
ways  imparting  joy  to  others . 

Sydney  Smith  concluded  that  children 
were  excellent  physiognomists  and  soon  dis¬ 
cover  their  real  friends.  Luttrell  calls  them 
lunatics,  and  so  in  fact  they  are.  What  is 
childhood  but  a  series  of  happy  delusions? .... 

BoNNELLsaid,  and  how  true  it  is,  that  of  all 
the  riches  that  we  hug,  of  all  the  pleasure  we 
enjoy,  we  may  carry  no  more  out  of  this 
world  than  out  of  a  dream . 

Any  part  of  our  nature  cultivated  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  rest  will  destroy  its  harmony; 
and  to  this  law  the  intellect  is  no  exception. 
The  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
justice  will  not  suffice  to  make  a  just  man, 
unless  his  heart  also  embrace  them;  nor  will 
the  most  accurate  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  results  of  selfishness  suffice  to  make  a  be¬ 
nevolent  and  sympathetic  man,  unless  the 
emotions  of  love  or  compassion  are  awakened 
within  him  . 


I  part  of.it,  for  the  good  lady  declared  “she 
could  make  fruit  cake  as  good  as  anybody,”  so 
it  was  decided  that  she  should  make  it,  and 
we  commenced  beating,  mixing,  and  stirring 
for  the  other  two  kinds,  which  were  to  be 
frosted  and  fixed  up  “like  they  made  cake  out 
East. ”  When  the  baking  was  done  we  arrang¬ 
ed  an  unoccupied  house  across  the  way  by  put¬ 
ting  boards  on  chairs  aud  covering  them 
with  blankets  for  seats,  and  spreading  strips 
of  carpet  on  the  floor  to  make  it  look  more 
home-like,  so  the  company  could  sit  there 
while  supper  was  being  prepared,  for  our 
hostess  had  brought  an  extension  table  from 
her  Eastern  home,  and  when  it  was  spread  its 
full  length  there  wasn’t  room  for  much  else 
in  her  little  Western  cabin. 

We  had  everything  ready  by  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  and  hurried  up  the  dinner  dishes,  wash¬ 
ed  the  dust  off  the  extra  plates  and  cups  and 
saucers  that  stood  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  little 
cupboard  in  the  corner  by  the  stove,  which 
answered  for  both  pantry  and  china  closet; 
brushed  our  hair,  changed  our  working 
dresses  for  the  next  plainest  in  our  wardrobe, 
took  some  needle-work,  for  we  felt  that  it 
would  not  do  to  be  found  idle  in  that  indus¬ 
trious  land,  and  sat  down  and  waited.  After 
what  seemed  a  long  time,  I  said:  “I’m  afraid 
none  of  them  are  coming,  and  it  will  be  too 
bad  after  we  have  taken  so  much  pains  for 
them.” 

“Oh,  yes,  they’ll  be  here,”  answered  the 
hostess  “You  see  they  all  do  all  their  own 
work,  and  they’ll  have  to  get  dinner  out  of 
the  way  before  they  come.  ” 

Presently  we  saw  a  little  woman  scudding 
over  the  prairie,  drawing  a  home-made  cart 
with  a  baby  in  it,  with  a  little  boy  trotting 
along  by  her  side. 

“That’s  Mis’  Larrabe,”  said  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  soon  Mis’  Larrabe  came  in,  settled 
herself  into  a  chair,  took  off  her  sun  bonnet, 
:  and  began  to  talk  about  her  babies,  her  house- 
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WALL  POCKET. 

The  foundation  of  the  pocket  here  illustrated 
(Fig.  82)  is  of  cardboard.  The  front  is  covered 
with  velvet,  ornamented  with  appliqud  work. 
Pongee  silk  slightly  fulled  on  covers  the  back, 
and  the  whole  is  edged  with  a  thick  chenille 
cord.  Bows  and  a  ribbon  loop  finish  it. 

A  KANSAS  TEA-PARTY. 

We — that  is,  one  of  my  dearest  friends  and 
myself — were  “  ’way  out”  on  a  Kansas  prairie 
in  a  house  consisting  of  one  small  room  and 
two  bed-rooms. 

“I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  said  our  kind, 
bustling  hostess,  “if  you’ll  make  the  cake— its 
been  so  long  since  I  made  any  real,  nice  cake 
I  ’most  reckon  I’ve  forgot  how—  I’ll  ask  in  the 
neighbors  some  afternoon  so  you  can  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ’em.  They’re  right  nice  folks, 
the  most  of  ’em,  an’  I  reckon  you’ll  like  ’em 
right  well.  There  a’n’t  many  of  ’em,  an’  we 
ken  just  about  ask  the  whole  neighborhood. 
Let  me  see,  to-day  is  Tuesday,  an’  I  reckon  we 
ken  get  the  Dakin’  done,  an’  get  things  fixed 
up  so  as  to  be  ready  for  ’em  about  Friday. 

We  said  we  would  make  the  cake,  at  least  a 


keeping,  and  her  neighbors,  for  all  the  world 
just  like  the  women  “out  East.”  After  that 
they  kept  coming,  uutil  they  were  all  there 
excepting  two,  ODe  of  whom  had  to  go  to  the 
village,  twelve  miles  away,  “to  do  some 
trading,”  and  the  other  “wouldn’t  come  be¬ 
cause  she  hadn’t  anything  but  a  calico  dress 
to  wear.” 

1  don’t  think  any  of  them  had  on  a  dress 
that  was  worth  more  than  six  or  eight  cents 
per  yard,  but  they  were  as  neat  and  tidy  as  a 
pin,  and  had  a  motherly,  home-like  air  about 
them  that  one  misses  in  such  gatherings  in  the 
older  States. 

There  was  one  dear  little  woman  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  a  smooth,  young-looking  face 
and  pretty  brown  hair  without  a  thread  of 
white  in  it,  who  told  us  she  had  seven  boys. 
It  almost  took  our  breath  away  when  she  said 
it.  Away  from  friends,  relatives,  society  and 
all  that  seemingly  made  life  worth  living  and 
the  mother  of  seven  boys  with  no  daughter 
for  a  help  or  a  companion !  As  we  looked  at 
her  we  thought  what  a  great,  brave  heart  her 
small  body  must  hold  and  what  grand  possi¬ 
bilities  she  was  helping  to  develop  for  that 
undeveloped  country. 

A  pretty  young  woman  with  a  violet-eyed 
little  girl  of  three  or  four  years,  whom  she 
was  trying  to  quiet,  was  asked  what  was  the 
matter  with  her,  to  which  she  answered  in  an 
aside  whisper,  “that  she  wanted  her  sled,  that 


she  hadn’t  wood  enough  to  bake  her  bread  that 
morning,  and  unbeknown  to  her,  had  burned 
it  for  fuel.”  “Waal,  I  don’t  have  any  wood 
to  burn,”  was  the  reply,  “I  have  ter  use  cow 
chips.” 

One  plump,  matronly-looking  woman,  in  a 
six  penny  lawn  dress,  told  us  that  she  had 
“come  out  there”  to  teach  school  and  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  man  who  had  taken  up  a  claim  and  was 
helping  him  pay  for  it  by  continuing  her  vo¬ 
cation  in  the  new  school-house  that  had  been 
built  the  year  before. 

“How  can  you  do  your  housework  and  walk 
so  far  to  teach,”  I  asked? 

“Oh,  I  have  a  burro  which  I  hitch  to  a  little 
sled  and  he  draws  me  to  and  from  my  school 
as  nicely  as  you  please.” 

“But  how  can  you  go  on  a  sled  when  there 
is  no  snow?” 

“Why,  the  prairie  grass  is  so  smooth  and 
slick-like  that  you  can  run  a  sled  over  it  ’most 
any  time  when  it  isn’t  too  wet.” 

We  were  thinking  how  her  ponderous  form 
must  look  on  a  “little  sled”  drawn  by  an  ani¬ 
mal  the  size  of  a  sheep,  but  only  said,  “It 
must  be  nice  to  sleighride  in  warm  weather.” 

Wo  had  heard  that  life  in  the  West  was 
much  harder  for  the  women  than  for  the  men 
and  asked  a  troubled-faced,  white-haired 
woman  if  it  were  so.  “Yes,  my  dear,”  she 
answered,  with  a  quavering  voice  and  a  quiv¬ 
ering  chin,  “it  is  too  true;  we  miss  so  many 
things  that  we  had  at  home.  Why,  I  hardly 
know  how  to  get  a  decent  meal  o’  victuals. 
We  had  such  splendid  fruit  in  New  York 
State,  where  we  came  from,  but  we  haven’t 
any  here;  indeed  the  sight  of  an  apple  is  a 
feast  to  the  eyes  and  a  watering  to  the  mouth. 
Why,  the  other  day  when  I  was  digging  pota¬ 
toes  my  little  grand  daughter  wanted  to  know 
if  1  couldn’t  dig  some  apples  out  o’  the  ground; 
the  poor  little  thing! 

The  men  don’t  miss  the  home  comforts  and 
the  dear  home  friends  as  wo  women  do,  they 
don’t  have  to  work  so  hard  either ;  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  jest  turn  over  the  sod  an’  put 
the  seed  into  the  ground  an’  if  it’s  a  good 
season  it  ’ll  grow  without  much  more  trouble 
an’  if  it’s  a  dry  season  it  won’t  grow  no  how 
an’  the  men  can  loaf  an’  lounge  about  an’  lie 
around  on  the  prairie  an’  watch  their  cattle 
while  the  women  have  to  pick  up  cow  chips 
an’  gather'corn  stalks  an’  grass  an’  weeds  to 
make  their  fires,  an’  draw  water  from  50  or  00 
feet  wells,  milk  the  cows,  make  the  butter  an’ 
cheese,  tend  the  pigs  an’  poultry  an’  work  an’ 
plan  to  fix  up  something  that  seems  like  home, 
an’  to  keep  their  husbands  an’  children  com¬ 
fortable  an’  the  hardest  of  all  is  the  lack  of 
sympathy  an’  encouragement  an’  the  longin 
fer  what  they’ve  left  behind  that  they  have 
ter  live  through,  day  in  an’  day  out.  Oh,  I 
tell  ye,  it’s  a  right  hard  country  fer  the 
women!  but  the  men  do  take  things  right 
smart’  easy !” 

We  had  made  acquaintance  and  chatted 
with  every  woman  in  the  company,  when  sup¬ 
per  was  announced  and  we  all  went  over  to 
the  little  house,  where  the  table  was  set  with 
a  clean  white  linen  table  cloth,  clean  white 
china,  silver  knives  and  forks,  such  light, 
white  biscuits  and  watermelon  pickles  as  only 
our  hostess  could  make,  vanilla,  chocolate 
and  fruit  cake,  canned  salmon  aud  canned 
cherries,  that  were  imported  from  the  East, 
and  butter  and  cheese  from  the  herds  of  the 
prairie.  It  was  a  feast  for  the  gods,  in  that 
desolate,  fruitless  country,  and  how  those 
women  did  eat  and  enjoy  it! 

,  Just  as  the  meal  was  finished,  some  one 
said:  “Mis’.  Blunt,  it  looks  as  though  yer 
house  was  afire,”  and  the  matronly  school 
teacher  hurriedly  arose  from  the  table  and 
went  out,  but  soon  returned  and  explained 
the  matter  bv  saying  she  had  left  her  little 
girls  to  get  supper  for  their  father  and  the 
hired  man  and  they  had  stuffed  the  stove  full 
of  hay,  to  make  a  fire,  and  that  was  what 
made  so  much  smoke. 

When  they  were  all  gone  to  their  respective 
dug-outs,  sod  houses  and- little  framed  cabius, 
I  said:  “These  women  are  smart  and  intelli¬ 
gent;  they  love  refinement,  wholesome  sur¬ 
roundings, and  good  and  beautiful  things;  why 
do  they  come  here,  away  from  their  home 
comforts,  away  from  society  and  the  ways  of 
living  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed?” 

“Why,  to  have  a  home,  to  be  sure,”  was 
the  reply.  “Their  husbands  are  too  poor  to 
ever  buy  homes  for  them  in  the  East,  and 
they  come  here  because  land  is  cheap  and  it 
is  easy  to  put  in  the  first  crop  and  get  a 
start.” 

We  went  out  under  the  stars,  which  were 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 
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the  only  things  that  seemed  the  same  as  in  our 
far-away  native  State.  That  night  I  listened 
to  the  coyotes’  dismal  howl,  looked  at  the 
many  camp-fires  of  homeless  wanderers, 
twinkling  here  and  there  over  the  great 
prairie,  and  thought  of  those  brave,  self- 
sacrificing  women,  who  had  put  so  much  be¬ 
hind  them :  were  suffering  and  enduring  so 
much  that  their  children  might  have  a  roof- 
tree  and  an  inheritance,  and,  deep  down  in 
our  hearts,  we  asked  God  to  keep,  comfort 
and  bless  them,  each  and  every  one. 

GERALDINE  GERMANE. 


WHILE  STORM-STAID. 


ALICE  BROWN. 


During  the  appalling  snow-storm  of  March 
12th,  13th,  and  14th,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  be  detained  in  a  beautiful  home  in  the  old 
Huguenot  town  on  Long  Island  Sound,  New 
Rochelle.  While  the  storm  raged  without 
in  all  its  fury  and  grandeur,  comfort  and  plen¬ 
ty  and  pleasant  intercourse  brightened  the 
hours  within,  and  as  we  enjoyed  the  delight¬ 
ful  meals  prepared  by  the  hostess  and  a  help¬ 
ful  cousin,  I  resolved  to  beg  some  of  the  reci¬ 
pes  for  the  readers  of  the  Rural. 

The  bread  for  the  family  is  all  made  of 
‘‘Entire  Wheat”  flour.  This  flour  is  steadily 
gaining  in  favor,  though  the  bread  made 
from  it  is  a  brown  bread.  It  is  made  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  retains  the  “entire  wheat”  grain 
excepting  the  thin,  transparent  hull  which 
covers  each  grain;  it  is  as  fine  as  white  flour, 
having  no  coarseness  like  Graham  flour. 

It  is  for  sale  by  many  wholesale  grocers  and 
can  be  ordered  through  retail  grocers  when 
the  latter  do  not  keep  it.  This  flour  differs 
from  the  gluten  flour  I  am  told.  The  recipe 
used  in  making  the  bread  that  my  hostess  set 
before  us  is  as  follows: 

ENTIRE  WHEAT  BREAD. 

At  night,  one  quart  of  sweet  milk  is  heated 
to  the  boiling  point  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
butter  (or  one-balf  pint  of  sweet  cream)  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  and  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt  are  added,  stirring 
them  in  well.  When  cooled  to  blood  heat,  a 
small  quantity  of  any  good  yeast  is  stirred  in, 
and  flour  enough  to  make  a  thick  batter.  Set 
where  it  will  keep  warm  over-night.  It  is 
made  into  a  stiff  dough  in  the  morning,  when 
light,  molded  into  loaves,  raised  again,  and 
baked  in  a  steady  heat.  The  loaves  we  en¬ 
joyed  were  baked  in  one-quart  fruit  cans 
from  which  the  rims  around  the  tops  had  been 
removed,  and  but  a  pint  loaf  was  necessary  to 
fill  the  can,  when  raised,  even  then  puffing 
above  the  rim. 

At  dinner  we  had  a  squash  pie  with  a  crisp, 
thin  crust  made  by  a  recipe  so  simple  and  eas¬ 
ily  used  that  every  one  should  know  it. 

PIE  CRUST. 

To  one  pint  of  flour  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder  and  sweet  cream  enough  to 
wet  the  flour  into  a  soft  dough  that  can  be 
rolled  to  the  desired  thickness.  This  makes 
one  large,  two-crust  pie,  or  two  single  crusts. 
Bake  in  a  brisk  oven.  This  simple  recipe 
saves  much  time  and  labor,  and  is  not  open  to 
the  condemnation  passed  upon  pie-crust  made 
of  lard. 

A  plate  of  doughnuts  the  size  of  walnuts 
came  to  the  table  under  the  name  of  “The 
New  Rochelle  Old  Folks’  Concert  Doughnuts,” 
so  called  because  in  a  concert  given  by  young 
and  old,  dressed  in  the  styles  of  long  ago,  these 
doughnuts,  following  a  good  old  fashion,  were 
passed,  during  an  intermission  in  the  concert, 
to  the  singers.  The  recipe  calls  for :  One-half 
pound  granulated  sugar.  Two  eggs,  unbeaten; 
these  well  mixed  together.  One  pint  of  sweet 
milk,  a  little  grated  nutmeg  and  one  and  one- 
half  pound  of  prepared  flour  (flour  to  which 
has  been  added  baking  powder  wellstirred  in.) 

I  his  will  make  a  very  soft  dough,  scarcely 
more  than  a  batter,  and  it  must  be  dropped 
from  a  spoon  into  the  boiling  fat.  A  little 
experimenting  will  determine  how  much  dough 
must  be  used  in  each  “nut.”  Beef  fat  is  better 
than  lard  in  which  to  fry  them. 

Another  savory  dish  served  at  dinner  was 
called  Baked  Bash  made  from  one  cupful 
of  cold  meat,  beef,  mutton,  or  other  finely 
chopped  kinds,  one  cupful  of  boiled  rice,  a 
cupful  of  milk,  one  egg,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt  and  one-eighth  of  a  spoon  of  pepper.  Put 
the  milk  over  the  fire  and  when  hot  add  the 
other  ingredients  except  the  egg.  Stir  two 
minutes,  remove  from  the  fire,  add  the  egg 
well  beaten,  and  bake  the  mixture  for  20  min¬ 
utes  in  a  pudding  dish.  Serve  in  the  dish  in 
which  it  is  baked. 

In  a  glass  dish,  not  far  from  this  baked 
hash,  stood  half  a-dozen  clear  red  hemispheres 
of  cranberries,  and  the  pretty  effect  was 
achieved  by  following  these  directions:  Wash 
one  quart  of  cranberries  and  put  them  in  a 
covered  saucepan  with  one  pint  of  water.  Let 
them  simmer  until  each  cranberry  bursts, 
then,  but  not  until  then,  remove  the  cover, 


add  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  let  them  boil  20 
minutes  uncovered.  Pour  into  cups  or  a  dish, 
half  filled  cups  mold  them  into  hemispheres. 
When  cold  they  retain  the  shape  of  the  mold 
perfectly,  like  a  firm  jelly. 

The  pretty  dining-room  in  which  these  good 
things  were  served,  deserves  a  description, 
but  already  this  is  long  enough. 


MORE  ABOUT  SOAP. 


As  soap  seems  to  be  agitating  the  female 
mind  among  the  readers  of  the  Rural  at  pres¬ 
ent,  I  will  give  my  recipes,  although  I  can¬ 
not  hope  that  they  will  be  any  better  than 
those  given  m  the  Rural  of  March  10.  When 
I  first  began  housekeeping  I  rather  derided 
the  economy  that  stooped  to  soap-making,  but 
I  have  come  to  find  out  that  it  may  be  done 
with  very  little  trouble,  and  is  almost  a  clear 
saving  which  may  be  expended  with  more  grat¬ 
ification  to  the  family  in  books,  a  subscription 
to  a  magazine,  or  an  easy-chair.  Save  all  the 
rough  fat  that  you  cannot  use  for  frying  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  that  from  mutton,  and  any  oth¬ 
er  kind  not  fresh  enough  to  use  in  cooking, 
and  have  a  receptacle  handy  in  which  to  put 
it.  When  you  have  enough  to  make  five  pints 
of  melted  fat,  dissolve  one  box  of  Babbitt’s  pot¬ 
ash  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  adding  it  to 
the  water  a  little  at  a  time  so  that  it  does  not 
bubble  up  and  fly  over  the  hands  qnd  gar¬ 
ments.  Let  it  cool  and  add  a  pint  of  cold 
water  and  the  melted  fat.  Stir  in  a  cold 
place  until  thick  and  set  away  until  the  next 
day.  Then  place  over  the  fire,  add  three 
quarts  of  warm  water;  stir  until  dissolved, 
pour  into  a  box,  and  when  cold  cut  up  into 
bars. 

BORAX  SOAP. 

Dissolve  one  can  of  potash  in  three  pints  of 
boiling  water,  using  great  care  not  to  burn 
yourself.  Melt  four  pounds  of  solid,  clarified 
grease,  add  the  potash  and  stir  five  minutes. 
Add  three  quarts  of  boiling  water  and  boil  five 
hours,  adding  hot  water  as  it  boils  away. 
Stir  in  two  ounces  of  borax,  and  boil  half  an 
hour  longer.  Pour  into  a  soap-box  and  cut 
up  when  cold.  This  soap  which  requires  so 
much  boiling  is  not  recommended  unless  you 
have  an  outhouse  in  which  it  can  be  made,  as 
the  effluvium  is  very  unpleasant  in  a  kitchen. 

HOUSEKEEPER. 


THE  NEW  CRAZE  IN  FURNITURE. 


The  new  craze  for  white  and  gold  furniture 
is  in  some  respects  a  blessing  as  many  pieces 
of  furniture  can  be  prettily  rejuvenated  by 
means  of  a  little  white  and  gold  paint.  An 
old-fashioned  light  stand  of  delicate  shape  can 
be  painted  white  with  bands  of  gold.  Embell¬ 
ish  it  further  with  a  white  felt  scarf  the  ends 
of  which  are  embroidered  in  coreopsis,  or  gold¬ 
en  rods.  The  willow  chairs,  and  rockers, 
which  have  been  so  fashionable  of  late  years 
and  which  have  become  darkened  by  age  are 
very  much  prettier  if  painted  white  and  gold, 
than  black,  as  many  have  done.  Upholster 
the  seat  and  arms,  and  make  a  head  rest  for 
the  back  of  a  golden-green  plush.  Tie  with 
white  and  green,  gold  and  green,  or  green  and 
crushed  raspberry  ribbons,  and  you  have  a 
most  dainty  article  of  furniture.  a.  g. 


AYER’S 

CHERRY 

PECTORAL,. 


the  VOICE,  when  hoarse  and  husky 
from  overstrain  or  irritation  of  the  vocal 
organs,  is  improved  and  strengthened  by  the 
use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  Clergy¬ 
men,  Singers,  Actors,  and  Public  Speakers 
find  great  relief  in  the  use  of  this  prep¬ 
aration.  A  specific  for  throat  affections.  It 
relieves  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough,  and  is 
indispensable  in  every  household. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  • 

Prepared  by  Dr.  ,7.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass, 
bold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  ai  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PAH  IS  EXPOSITION,  1878 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


For  The  Nervous 
The  Debilitated 
The  Aged 

ORES  Nervous  Prostration, Nervous  Head- 
'  ache, Neuralgia,  NervousWeakness, 
_Stomach  and  Liver  Diseases,  and  all 
affections  of  the  Kidneys. 

AS  A  NERVE  TONIC,  It  Strengthens 
and  Quiets  the  Nerves. 

AS  AN  ALTERATIVE,  It  Purifies  and 
Enriches  the  Blood. 

AS  A  LAXATIVE,  It  acts  mildly,  but 
surely,  on  the  Bowels. 

AS  A  DIURETIC,  It  Regulates  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Cures  their  Diseases. 

Recommended  by  professional  and  businessmen. 
Price  $i.  Do.  Sold  by  druggists.  Send  for  circulars. 

WELLS  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON,  VT. 

cmnnflRn  creamery 

W^gaaB  SURFACE  SKIMMING 

ATTACHMENT.  , 

With  or  without  Special 
Refrigerator. 

Has  more  good  points 

than  any  on  the  marked 
Send  for  description. 

BEST  LINE  OF 

Dairy&FactoryGoods 

Moseley  &  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 
POULTNEY,  VT. 


GOLr  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


For  1888  is  better  than  ever,  and  should  he  In  the  hands 
of  every  person  contemplating  buying  O  P  r  n  A 

PLANTS-'  BULBS  ■  tains  3  Colored  plates, 

thousands  of  Illustrations,  and  nearly  150  pages,  telling 
what  to  buy,  and  where  to  get  it,  and  naming  lowest  prices 
for  honest  goods.  Price  of  GUIDE  only  10  cents,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Certificate  good  for  10  cents  worth  of  Seeds 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MllCIfk  PROF.  RICE’S  self-teacji- 

mUulll  ING  SYSTEM.  All  can  learn  music 
fFLF  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Rapid, 
t  j  correct.  Established  twelve  years. 

I  AUGHT.  Notes,  chords,  accompaniments,  thor¬ 
ough  bass  laws,  e-e.  Ten  Lokudiih  1 0e.  Circulars 
free,  q,  s.  BICE  MUSIC  00.,  2*3  ■Stalojjtrcct,  CHICAGO. 
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A  MONTH  AND  BOARD  for  3  Bright 
Young  Men  or  Ladies  in  each  county 

P.VV.  ZIEGLER,  Pliila ileluliia, Pa. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

elastic  truss 

1  Has  a  Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 
body  while  the  ball  in  the  cup 
__  I  presses  back  the  intes- 
tines  just  as  a  person 
does  with  thefinger.  With  light  pressure  the  Her¬ 
nia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
cortain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mall  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  KCULKSTON  Tit  CSS  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Cold  Watch  Free 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  oJ 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  <*■-«« 
times  the  strength,  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economl 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
1  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

f.  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorcteter,  Mass. 

SEVEN  VARIETIES 

8UPURB 

GERMAN  PANSIES, 

and  a  fOLORED  PTjATE  showing  the  same,  with 
our  valuable  Catalogue  sent  for  50  cts.  and  2c.  stamps 
with  10  names  of  seed-buyers.  Retail  value  $1.10. 

This  offer  for  this  month  only. 

THE  N.  Y.  FLORAL  CO.,  Springfield. Mass. 


To  the  first  person  who  will  give  us  the  correct  solution  of  | 
the  above  REBUS  in  three  words,  we  will  present  an  Elegant 
Solitaire  Diamond  Ding  worth  :  to  the 

second  a  Solid  Ooltl  Hunting:  <  as<*  W  atch  l 
and  Queen  Fob  Chain  worth  to  the  third  a  I 

Solid  Oold  C  hate  Is*  in  Watch  and  Fob 
Chain  worth  to  each  of  the  next  ten  a  Solid  I 

Silver  W'atch,  and  to  each  of  the  next  twenty-five,  I 
( if  there  be  so  many  correct  Answers),  a  handsome  Sil  ver-  I 
A  ickel  Watch:  all  stem-winding  and  stem-setting  and  I 
warranted.  With  your  answer  send  25c. ,  (stamps  or  I 
silver)  for  three  months’ trial  subscription  to  the  “  SUN  NY  I 
SIDE,”  (the  old  favorite  $1.00  a  year  family  monthly,  estab 
lishedin  1867),andwe  will  present  you,  absolutely  free,  our  I 
Draiid  &5.cent  Combination  Package,  [ 
containing  seven  packs  of  fun-making  cards  and  a  variety  of  I 
games,  (Chess,  Checkers,  Ac.,)  puzzles,  &c.,  too  numerous  to 
describe,  but  alii nterestingand  instructive.  It  is  a  genuine  Box  I 
of  Fun,  delighting  everybody,  and  has  never  been  Bold  for  less  I 
than  25c.  This  liberal  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  Paper  I 
into  new  homes  and  is  limited  to  June  1st.  The  result  of  the  I 
"lebus  contest  will  he  published  in  the  June  “SUNNYSIDE.”  [ 
Joint.  Novelty  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  | 


Stlinnv  SSmith  Good  Land,  near  the  sea,  cheap. 
OUllllJ'  OUULII.  Fine  climate,  excellent  markets 

Circulars  free.  E.  C.  JLiiidMuy  Co.,  Norfolk,Va. 

All  Wanting*  Farms. 

Good  laud  for  Fruit.  Grapes.  Peaches,  Vegetables, 
Poultry,  Grain  and  Tobacco:  30  miles  South  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  a  line  with  Bnltimore.  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mild  Climate,  Healthy,  no  Malaria.  Wild  Land. 
*25  per  acre.  Town  Lots,  *150.  Easy  terms.  Also  Im¬ 
proved  Farms.  Prosperous  business  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
C.  K.  LANDIS,  Proprietor,  Vineland.  N.  V. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Equitable  Trust  Co.  offers  for  sale  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Improved  and  Unimproved  Farms  In  Iowa. 
Missouri,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  These  farms  were 
acquired  under  mortgage  forclosure,  and  will  be  sold 
at  low  valuation,  on  easy  terms,  in  tracts  from  40  to 
1,000  acres.  Address,  sta’ing  number  of  acres,  kind  of 
land,  and  what  State  wanted. 

G.  W.  KENDALL,  W.  Mang’r, 

71  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Largest  Creamery  in  the  United  States 

...  The  Big  Foot,  III,  Creamery  Is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  Creamery  in 
this  country  or  the  world.  THE  PRODUCT  OF  1887  WILL  REACH 


$200,000.00. 

is  are  Paid  27  Cents  for  cream  equal  to  a  pound  ofbu 

Cooley  System  of  Cream  Gathering. 


it 


Patrons  receive 

The  Largest  Creamery  in  Penn., 


The  patrons  are  Paid  27  Cents  for  cream  equal  to  a  pound  of  butter 
is  run  -■  ~  —  ’  **  ^  ^  * 

on  the  -  - 

The  Largest  Creamery  in  New  England  is  run  by  D.  Whiting  &  Son. 

Wilton,  N.  II.  29  CENTS  for  Cooley  ri— — 


- „  Cream 

equal  to  a  pound  of  butter 
is  the  Troy  Creamery,  i\n  P  C  ai  T  C* 
patrons  are  now  paid  J. Q  u  L  il  I  O  1Pcr  1  °und. 

A  full  line  of  Butter  Factory  Supplies,  including  Engines,  Boilers,  Cream  Vats,  Churns, 
Workers  &g.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free  to  purchasers. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  Bellows  Falls.  Vermont. 

'£f®^EEFUJ-[-Y  POPULAH.  The  Crowning  T  it Work  or  tnolate 

BEN  PERLEY  POORE  jJKSSS'Sfe.i  ASSffi. 


COICI>US  XiEAlv  , 

will  reduce  fat  at  the  rate  of  10  to 
\Ubs.per  month  without  affecting] 
the  genera  l  health.  «c.  in  stamps 
for  circulars  covering  testimoni 
als.  S.  E.  Marsh  Co..  2:tl5 
Madison  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MADE 


[ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS 

simply  stopping  the  FAT-produc- 
ing  effects  of  food.  The  supply 
being  stopped  the  natural  work¬ 
ing  of  the  system  draws  on  the 
'fat  and  at  once  reduces  weight. 


the  SCIENTIFIC  KITofTOOLSc 

Warranted  the  Best  and  Cheapest  on  the  market.  Can 
furnish  Kit  complete  oruny  part  of  it,  leaving  out  articles 
parties  may  have  or  do  not  want.  Can  furnish  larger  Forges 
with  lever  if  desired.  Also  the  SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILL  The  BEST 

MILL  on  EARTH. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 


Farmer’s  Forge,  No.  5  B.  Will 
heat  1%  inch  Iron. 


Blacksmith’s 
Combination  Anvil  Hammer  and 
and  Vise,  Hardened  _ 

Face.  Fine  Polish.  Handle. 
Weight.  50  lbs.  Weight,  2  lb. 


Farrier’s  Knife, Woostenholra. 


Blacksmith's  Tongs,  Wrought 
Iron.  18  inches. 


Adz  Eye  Shoeing  Hammer 
and  Handle,  Weight,  9  oz. 

Screw  Plate,  3  Taps,  3  Set 
Dies.  Cut  ^  and  %  inch. 


Black- 
|  smith’s 

— -I - LI  Drill  Press, 

Blacksmith’s  Hand  Feed. 
Hot  Chisel.  Weight, 
1J4  lbs.  Steel.  50  lbs. 


‘IVp-r-ri  _ iron,  in  incues.  l^IDs.Steel.  lbs.  Steel.  50  lbs.  QJ 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  March  24, 1888. 

Sir  John  Ross,  a  veteran  of  the  Crimean 
war,  the  Sepoy  insurrection  and  the  Afghan 
expedition. has  just  been  appointed  commander 

of  the  British  troops  in  Canada  - Adam 

Errick,  a  wealthy  farmer,  was  run  over  and 
killed  by  a  passenger  train  on  the  Fort  Wayne 

road  at  Warsaw,  Ind.,  the  other  day . 

A  special  from  Manitoba  says  the  great  bridge 
at  Forth  Bay  has  succumbed  to  the  fury  of 
a  cyclone  and  gone  down  with  a  Canadian 
Pacific  passenger  train.  The  dispatch  says  a 

great  loss  of  life  resulted . 

Ignatius  Donnelly’s  Bacon-Shakespeare  “Great 
Cryptogram”  will  be  issued  on  the  1st  of  May. 
Wouldn’t  April  1  be  a  more  suitable  date?. . . . 
....  The  bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment 
in  New  York  State  has  been  defeated ;  that  for 
inflicting  capital  punishment  by  electricity 
instead  of  the  halter  will  probably  become  a 

law .  The  movement  for  the  admission 

of  New  Mexico  as  a  State  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  Mormon  lobby  at  Washington.  Mor¬ 
mons  are  very  numerous  in  the  Territory  now, 
and  once  it  becomes  a  State  they  intend  to 
flock  into  it  from  Utah  in  such  overwhelming 
numbers  as  to  seize  upon  the  Government  and 
make  laws  to  suit  themselves;  for  while  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President  have  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Territories,  their  power  over  the 
States  is  comparatively  limited.  So  long  as 
New  Mexico  remains  a  Territory,  therefore, 
the  Nation  will  have  control  of  that  “Twin 

Relic  of  Barbarism”— Mormonism . 

The  House  Committee  on  Territories  Wednes¬ 
day  authorized  a  favorable  report  on  the  bill 
to  appropriate  $25,000  for  five  experimental 

artesian  wells  for  irrigating  purposes  . 

Chairman  Clardy  has  been  directed  by  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  to  report  favor¬ 
ably  to  the  House  the  Senate  bill  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company . 

_ ...  .Uriah  H.  Bradnor,  aged  70,  banker  of 

Dansville,  N.  Y.,  who  was  sentenced  in  No¬ 
vember  to  five  years’  imprisonment  for  grand 
larceny,  died  the  other  day  from  pneumonia 
in  the  hospital  attached  to  the  Auburn  State 
Prison.  There’s  a  widespread  and  growing 
feeling  that  hundreds  of  other  dishonest  pluto¬ 
crats  should  be  in  a  position  to  share  the  same 

fate .  About  half  a  dozen  years  ago 

Cyrus  W.  Field  paid  $500,000  for  the  Mail  and 
Express,  an  evening  paper  of  this  city ;  last 
Tuesday  Eliott  F.  Shepard,  son-in-law  of  the 
late  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  gave  him  a  check  for 
$425,000  for  it.  It  has  always  been  asserted 
and  generally  believed  that  it  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  better  reputation  and  more  money  since 
Cyrus  has  owned  it;  but  he  is  getting  old  and 
tired,  and  Shepherd  is  rich  enough  to  stand  a 
pretty  heavy  loss  in  “booming”  Chauncey 
Depew ....  Henry  Bergh’s  will  leaves  a  lot 
of  city  property  to  the  Society  F.  T.  P.  O.  C. 
T.  Animals,  and  the  rest  of  his  property  to 
his  family.  He  requests  his  nephew,  Henry 
Bergh,  his  principal  heir,  to  devote  his  life  to 

the  long-named  society . Navigation 

on  the  Ohio  river  is  practically  suspended  by 
an  almost  unprecedented  collision  and  wreck 
of  loaded  coal  barges,  18  in  number,  contain¬ 
ing  about  400,000  bushels  of  coal  valued  at 
about  $40,000,  at  the  head  of  Brown’s  island, 
five  miles  above  Steubenville,  O  .... 
“Honest  Old  Dick  Tate”— really  James  W. 
Tate, for  21  years  State  Treasurer  of  Kentucky 
has  joined  the  other  dishonest  American  ras¬ 
cals  in  Canada.  So  far  as  known  at  present 
his  stealings  amount  only  to  $250,000,  and  ex¬ 
tend  back  11  years.  The  State  is  amply  able 
to  pay  its  bills,  however.  As  the  Democrats 
elected  the  fugitive  to  the  position  for  10 
consecutive  terms,  the  Republicans,  of  course, 

are  making  the  most  of  his  defalcation . 

. . .  The  Ontario,  Canada,  Legislature  passed 
to  a  second  reading  the  bill  to  establish  man¬ 
hood  suffrage  for  election  to  the  Ontario  Par¬ 
liament.  This  virtually  makes  it  a  law . 

. Sylvester  S.  Hall,  a  builder,  who  disap¬ 
peared  from  Minneapolis  more  than  two 
years  ago,  turned  up  last  week,  having  come 
directly  from  the  Rochester  Insane  Asylum, 
where  he  has  been  confined  since  August, 
1885,  three  weeks  after  his  marriage,  having 
been  suddeuly  seized  by  a  St.  Paul  policeman 
in  mistake  for  Henry  Jones,  an  escaped  luna¬ 
tic.  He  was  identified  as  Jones  before  the  St. 
Paul  Probate  Court  by  three  men,  and  was 
given  no  chance  to  tell  his  family  about  his 
mishap.  Of  course,  he  is  “mad”  now  and 
going,  to  sue  the  St.  Paul  authorities  for  a  big 
sum  . A  terrible  railway  accident  oc¬ 

curred  at  Blackshear,  Georgia,  on  Saturday, 
caused  by  a  broken  rail  under  the  baggage- 
car.  The  baggage-car  got  off  the  track  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  it  reached  the 
bridge  of  Hurricane  River,  the  car  mounted 
the  track  and  the  train  passed  safely  over  the 
bridge.  Immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge  is  a  trestle  several  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  when  the  baggage-car  struck  the 
trestle  work  it  gave  way.  The  entire  train, 
with  the  exception  of  the  engine,  dropped 
through,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  car, 
was  completely  wrecked.  Twenty-three  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  ai  d  35  injured— a.  number 
dangerously.  Among  those  only  slightly  in¬ 
jured  were  George  Gould  (son  of  Jay)  with 
wife  and  baby.  By  the  way,  Jay  arrived 
from  the  “Old  World”  last  Monday,  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida,  and  all  the  “Goulds”  ar¬ 
rived  in  this  city  yesterday . 

. . .  .William  Peabody  Endicott,  father  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  died  in  Salem  this  week  at 

the  age  of  83 . Joseph  Pulitzer  of  the 

N.  Y.  World  has  bought  the  French’s  Hotel 
property  next  to  the  Sun  building,  for  $650,- 
000,  and  will  build  the  finest  newspaper  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  world .  The  Lib¬ 

eral  Party  in  Canada— the  opposition— comes 
out  without  reserve  in  favor  of  free  trade  be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Sir 
Richard  Cartright,  the  leader  of  the  Liberals, 
says  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
result  Canada  must  adopt  the  same  tariff  as 
the  United  States  imposes  upon  English  goods 
or  shut  out  English  manufacturers  from  Cana¬ 
dian  markets . The:borax  Trust,  formed 


a  year  ago  and  composed  of  seven  of  the  12 
firms  which  own  all  the  borax  land  in  .Neva¬ 
da  and  California,  has  advanced  the  price  of 
borax  in  the  New  York  market  from  4)4  to 
five  cents  per  pound  a  year  ago,  to  7)4  cents 
to-day — an  advance  of  full  50  per  cent.  The 

duty  on  borax  is  five  cents  per  pound . . 

. .  The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  strike 
is  petering  out.  The  road  has  all  the  hands  it 
needs.  There  is  some  talk  of  the  switchmen 
and  brakemen  joining  the  engineers  and  fire¬ 
men:  but  it  is'  hardly  likely  as  their  places 
could  soon  be  filled.  The  striking  engineers 
and  firemen  still  expect  or  say  they  expect  to 
win.  The  strike  on  the  Santa  Fd  road  has 

been  declared  off .  Morrison  Waite, 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  died  yesterday  morning  (March  23)  at 
6.30  at  his  residence  in  Washington,  of 
acute  pneumonia,  after  an  illness  of  five 
days.  He  wrote  the  opinion  on  the  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  case,  and  was  present  on  Monday  at 
the  court  in  the  Capitol  when  it  was  read,  but 
so  unwell  that  Judge  Blatchford  had  to  read 
it.  It  is  thought  his  imprudent  exposure 
caused  his  death.  Born  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  Nov. 
29,  1816.  Graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1837. 
Went  West  in  1838  and  practiced  law  in  Mau¬ 
mee  City  and  Toledo,  Ohio.  Elected  member 
of  Ohio  Senate  in  1849.  Was  one  of  the  U. 
S.  councel  on  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  in 
Geneva  in  1870.  Was  nominated  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  1874  by 
President  Grant,  Though  hardly  known 
when  appointed,  he  has  won  great  reputa¬ 
tion  for  great  executive  ability  combined  with 
high  legal  learning.  He  leaves  a  widow,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  A  year  ago  he  could 
have  retired  on  a  pension  of  $10,000  a  year; 
but  he  preferred  to  serve  though  his  salary 

was  only  $10,500 . 

St.  John’s,  New  Foundland  is  having  a 
glorious  time  catching  seals  on  Partridge 
Island- 60,000  of ’em  captured  by  men,  women 
and  children.  An  extraordinary  abundance. 

. . .  W.  D.  Washburn  of  Minneapolis  does  not 
care  to  pose  as  the  “favorite  son”  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  He  thinks  it’s  a  “sure”  Republican 
State  whoever  is  nominated  ....  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decides  that  while  Iowa 
has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  regulate  or 
forbid  the  sale  of  liquor  within  her  borders 
after  it  has  been  brought  into  the  State,  she 
cannot  forbid  its  introduction  from  another 
State.  The  section  of  the  Iowa  statute  of 
April  5, 1886,  which  prohibits  railroad  com¬ 
panies  from  bringing  liquor  into  the  State,  is, 
therefore,  declared  to  be  invalid,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  is  reversed. 
The  Chief  Justice,  Justices  Gray  and  Harlan 

dissented .  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 

Statistics  reports  that  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  arrived  at  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  from  the  principal  foreign  countries, 
except  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
Mexico,  during  the  month  ended  February 
29,  1888,  is  19,457,  against  14,317  for  the  same 

period  last  year . The  Horace  Greeley 

Club,  composed  of  New  York  editors  and 
reporters,  has  become  an  assembly  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  now  applies  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Central  Labor  Union.  They 
complain  that  they  have  to  work  for  starva¬ 
tion  wages,  and  want  to  establish  a  national 
organization  for  the  improvement  socially 

and  financially  of  the  craft . Acorn-meal, 

hominy  and  grits  Trust  has  been  formed  in  St. 
Louis  Judge  Finletter  of  Philadelphia 

has  decided  that  John  W.  Keely  must  explain 
the  working  of  his  motor  to  a  commission  of 
experts  representing  those  who  have  been 
advancing  money  to  perfect  the  “invention.” 

. .  March  17  was  the  President’s  51st  birth¬ 
day . The  car-stove  will  soon  be  found 

only  on  third-rate  railroads.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  company,  with  its 
7,500  miles  of  road,  adopts  Mr.  Emerson’s 
system  of  steam-heating.  ....  Lightning 
struck  the  Capitol  at  Washington  Wednes¬ 
day  while  Congress  was  in  session.  The  Sena¬ 
tors,  Congressmen  and  Supreme  Court  Judges 
were  a  good  deal  startled ;  but  business  kept 

on  practically  at  its  former  pace . There 

has  just  been  discovered  near  Newtown,  Kan., 
a  gypsum  deposit,  14  feet  below  the  surface, 

which  extends  down  over  100  feet .  I  he 

British  schooner  Sapphire  has  cleared  for  the 
Behring’s  Sea  sealing  grounds  with  a  hunting 
crew  and  sixty  Indians.  This  vessel  suffered 
severely  last  year  through  seizure  by  Ameri¬ 
can  cutters,  aud  the  officers  have  vowed 
armed  resistance  to  any  further  seizure. 

There’s  likely  to  be  trouble . 

. . .  .They  have  just  had  the  worst  snow  storm 
aud  blizzard  of  the  season  in  the  Northwest. 
The  East  heartily  sympathizes  with  them  and 
returns,  with  thanks,  their  condolences  with 
its  plight  last  week.  As  the  snow  clears  off  a 
large  number  of  dead  bodies  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  of  the  afflicted  region;  but  especially 
m  New  England.  We  note  six  cases  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  13  in  Connecticut.  It  is  yet 
impossible  to  estimate  the  full  damage  of  the 
storm  upon  the  Chesapeake.  From  data  at 
hand  between  100  and  200  vessels  were  either 
cast  ashore,  capsized  or  sunk.  Most  of  the 
boats  were  sloops  and  oyster  schooners.  Over 
60  lives  were  lost.  The  result  of  the  storm  at 
the  Delaware  breakwater  is  summed  up  as 
follows:  “More. than  a  dozen  lives  lost,  26  ves¬ 
sels  wholly  or  partially  wrecked,  two  tugs 
given  up  for  lost  and  one  barque  blown  out  to 
sea  and  not  heard  from  in  four  days.  ”  Out  on 
the  open  ocean  the  unchecked  blizzard 
wrought  terrible  havoc  on  the  vessels  and 
crews  it  met.  New  York  seems  proud  of  its 
arctic  experience,  as  shown  by  the  exaggera¬ 
tions  in  the  picture  papers.  T’ was  bad  enough, 
Lord  knows;  but  not  as  bad  as  depicted  in 

Harper’s  or  Frank  Leslie’s .  The  new 

Chinese  treaty,  signed  Tuesday,  prohibits 
Chinese  laborers  from  entering  this  country 
for  20  years.  Chinese  now  here  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  families  and  owning  property 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  $1,000,  can  visit 
China  and  return  to  this  country.  If  others 

go  home  they  must  stay  there  . Adam 

Badeau,  whom  General  Grant  loaded  with  fa¬ 
vors,  is  suing  the  Grant  family  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  aiding  the  moribund  Gen¬ 
eral  to  write  the  “Memoirs,”  from  which  his 
family  has  derived  such  a  magnificent  income. 
The  acrimonious  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
matterfcis  absolutely  painful— all  except  the 


fine,  forcible  letter  in  which  the  dying  general 
denounces  Badeau’s  claims  and  pretensions 
and  dismisses  him.  The  general  opinion  is 

that  Adam  Badeau  is  Adam  Bad  egg . 

. Speaker  Carlisle  is  trying  to  harmonize 

the  Mills  and  Randall  tariff  advocates.  Free 
wool  is  said  to  be  conceded  by  both.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  are  thinking  of  bringing  in  a  party 
tariff  bill,  too,  making  some  reductions  in 
import  duties,  but  of  a  strongly  protective 
character.  There  will  probably  be  a  cutting 
down  or  removal  of  internal  taxation  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  but  the  tariff 
will  hardly  be  touched,  though  both  parties 
will  put  themselves  on  record  for  the  next 

election . Monday  the  House,  by  a  vote 

of  177  to  67,  passed  that  bill  for  the  issue  of 
$30,000,000  in  silver  certificates  for  25,  15  and 
10  cents.  Now  let  all  who  want  handy  money 
for  mailing  purposes  write  to  their  Senators 
in  favor  of  the  measure — but  it’s  likely  to  pass 

anyhow . The  Palmer  Animal  Industry 

Bill  is  to  come  up  next  Monday  sure,  in 
the  Senate,  where  it  is  claimed  it  has  a  large 

majority . The  Bell  telephone  monopoly 

is  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  its  suit  against  the  opposing  compan¬ 
ies,  four  judges  deciding  in  its  favor  and  three 
against  it;  Justices,  Gray  and  Lamar  not 
sitting  in  the  case,  the  former,  because  some 
of  his  relatives  hold  stock  in  the  Bell  Com¬ 
pany  ;  the  latter,  because  he  is  interested  in  a 
rival  company — the  Pan-Electric.  The  Dolbear 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  maintained  that 
it  used  a  distinct  invention,  and  the  Draw- 
baugh,  Clay,  Wobenlar,  Overland  Companies, 
etc.,  claimed  priority,  but  they  were  all  beaten 
on  all  points.  Justices  Field,  Bradley  and 
Harlan  dissented  from  the  decision.  The  court 
goes  so  far  as  to  concede  to  the  Bell  Company 
the  right  to  control  all  electric  transmission  of 

speech . Miguel  de  Aldama,  the  Cuban 

patriot,  died  here  Sunday.  His  death  is  a 
great  blow  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  in  whose 

cause  he  spent  over  $1,000,000 . 

The  President  sent  to  Congress  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
a  great  mass  of  testimony,  relating  to  a  grant 
of  public  land  to  the  State  of  Oregon  for  the 
construction  of  wagon  roads.  The  President 
says  an  examination  has  developed  the  most 
unblushing  frauds  upon  the  Government, 
which,  if  remaining  unchallenged,  will  divert 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  from 
the  public  domain  and  from  the  reach  of  hon¬ 
est  settlers  to  those  who  have  attempted  to 
prevent  and  prostitute  the  beneficent  designs 
of  the  Government.  The  G  overnment  sought, 
by  the  promise  of  generous  donations  of  land 
to  promote  the  building  of  wagon  roads 
for  public  convenience  and  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  settlement  upon  the  public  lands. 
The  roads  have  not  yet  been  built  and  yet  an 
attempt  is  made  to  claim  the  lands  under  a 
title  which  depends  for  its  validity  entirely 

upon  the  construction  of  these  roads . 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  au¬ 
thorized  an  adverse  report  on  the  Turner  bill 
to  provide  for  a  payment  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  an  export  bounty  of  7  cents 
per  bushel  on  wheat  and  corn  and  50  cents  per 
barrel  on  flour  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  exported  for  sale  in  foreign  markets.  The 
bill  also  provided  for  the  payment  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  bounty  of.  2)4  cents  per  ton  for  every 
100  miles  to  the  owners  of  United  States  ves¬ 
sels  transporting  such  products.. . . 

Mr.  Greenway,  Premier  of  Manitoba,  has  for 
some  time  been  at  Ottawa  to  try  to  induce 
the  Dominion  Government  to  relieve  his  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  oppression  of  the  Canadian  Paci¬ 
fic  monopoly.  Finding  his  efforts  vain,  he 
started  home  in  a  huff— a  very  judicious  one 
it  turned  out— but  while  en  route  he  was  has¬ 
tily  recalled  to  resume  negotiations.  It  is  said 
that  the  Cabinet  has  decided  to  pay  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  $10,000,060  cash*  and  surrender 
5,000,000  acres  of  laud  to  quash  their  mono¬ 
poly.  Five  of  the  ten  millions  cash  are  to  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  subsidy  for  the  fast  Atlantic 
line  of  Canadian  mail  steamers.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  before  the  deal  is  completed  it  will 
cost  at  least  another  $10,000,000  in  subsidies 
to  different  Provinces  to  buy  off  opposition. . . 
_ Henry  Bergh,  nephew  of  the  late  philan¬ 
thropist,  was  yesterday  elected „  president  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 

Animals  .  The  Secretary  of  State 

has  licensed  the  Dunger  Long  Distance  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  of  Chicago,  capital  stock 
$18,000,000,  to  conduct  a  general  telephone 
business  throughout  the  United  States;  incor¬ 
porators:  K.  E.  Keefe,  T.  A.  Broadbent  and 
W.  L  Copeland . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  24,  1888. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  while  the  coercion 
law  is  being  enforced  with  the  customary  rig¬ 
or  in  Ireland,  Parnell’s  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  tenants  who  owe  arrears  of  rent  has  been 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  82  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  shows  that  while  Scotch 
members  are  allowed  to  control  Scotch  legis¬ 
lation,  Irish  members  are  denied  the  same 
privilege  with  regard  to  legislation  for  their 
country.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the 
Government  will  soon  introduce  a  bill  giving 
nearly  all  the  relief  sought.  Meanwhile,  it 
has  introduced  a  bill  providing  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  local  self-government  in  England  and 
Wales.  It  proposes  to  establish  county  coun¬ 
cils,  to  be  elected  directly  by  rate-payers. 
These  councils  are  to  have  control  of  the  county 
police,  and  to  exercise  the  powers  at  present 
exercised  by  local  authorities  over  gas  and 
water- works,  and  artisans’  dwellings,  the 
sale  of  food  and  drugs,  and  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions.  They  are  also  to  be  empowered  to  make 
advances  in  aid  of  emigration,  under  certain 
conditions,  and  are  to  have  the  oversight  of 
lunatic  asylums,  workhouses,  reformatories 
and  industrial  schools,  and  to  have  the  power 
to  grant  licences  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  Local  Government  Board  is  to  retain  its 
present  power  to  control  the  borrowing  of 
money  by  counties,  and  to  audit  their  ac¬ 
counts.  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  to  lie  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  operation  of  the  bill.  Should 
the  bill  pass  it  would  form  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  measure  dealing  with  the  question  of  lo- 

“Herbrand”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies.— Adv, 


LINENS  AND  QUILTS. 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 
Continue  the  sale  of  Table 
Damasks,  2  yards  wide,  at 
75  cents  to  $1.25,  and  2  1-2 
yards  wide,  at  $1.25  to 
$2.00  per  yard,  being  a  re¬ 
duction  of 50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  yard  from  former  re¬ 
tail  prices;  also  a  Job  Lot 
of  Table  Clotlis,  a  little  un¬ 
der  standard  sizes,  are 
being  closed  out  at  extrem¬ 
ely  low  figures.  Three 
numbers  of  Linen  Sheet¬ 
ings,  90  inches  wide,  at  85 
cents,  95  cents  and  $1.10. 

5,000  extra  sized  import¬ 
ed  Marseilles  Quilts,  in 
three  handsome  patterns, 
at  $2.90  each,  never  before 
retailed  at  less  than  $4  50; 
and  several  cases  extra  fine 
Jacquard  Quilts  at  $1.35 
each;  former  price  $2.00. 

ORDERSBY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
Slew  York. 


cal  government  since  the  legislation  of  1834. 

. There  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Salisbury, 

Prime  Minister,  has  hitherto  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  and  adroit  in  his  manoeuvres.  He  has 
amended  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  and  effectually  prevented  obstruction, 
has  carried  the  Consols  Conversion  bill,  a 
most  important  and  comprehensive  measure 
for  the  reduction  of  interest  on  the  entire 
National  debt,  through  the  committee  stage 
before  the  Easter  recess.  He  has  introduced 
a.  Local  Government  bill  dealing  with  both 
London  and  the  English  counties  in  the  bold¬ 
est  and  most  progressive  spirit.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  democratic  schemes  of  legislation 
ever  proposed  in  the  Commons,  and  its  enact¬ 
ment  will  establish  a  new  landmark  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history. 

_ On  the  Continent  the  chief  interest  cen¬ 
ters  at  Berlin.  Frederick  III.  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  busy  for  a  sick  man  who  is  in  constant 
pain,  and  whose  voice  is  so  thick  as  to  be  un¬ 
intelligible  when  he  tries  to  speak.  To  do  so 
he  must  withdraw  the  tube  inserted  in  the 
neck  through  which  he  has  breathed  since  the 
last  Operation  at  St.  Remo.  As  his  former 
career  indicated,  his  character  turns  out 
heroic.  He  has  been  issuing  proclamations, 
etc.,  and  attending  steadily  to  business  in 
spite  of  doctors’  protests.  Reports  of  his  con¬ 
dition  still  continne  conflicting,  but  this 
morning’s  are  less  unfavorable.  There  are 

some  hopes  he  may  yet  be  cured .  A 

decree  authorizing  Crown  Prince  William  to 
represent  the  Emperor  in  the  transaction  of 
official  business  in  the  event  of  the  Emperor 
being  unable  to  act  for  himself  will  shortly  be 
issued  and  proclaimed  throughout  the  empire. 
It  expresses  the  wish  of  the  Emperor  that  the 
Crown  Prince  make  himself  conversant  with 
affairs  of  state  by  immediately  taking  part 
therein.  In  accordance  with  the  decree,  the 
Crown  Prince  is  permitted  to  prepare  and  dis¬ 
charge  all  state  business  intrusted  to  him  by 
the  Emperor,  aud  is  empowered  to  affix  all 
necessary  signatures  as  the  representative  of 
the  Emperor  without  obtaining  special  autho¬ 
rity  upon  each  occasion .  .... 

Should  the  Emperor  live,  peace  is  probable 
for  some  time  all  over  Europe;  should  he 

die _ .  A  loan  of  $52,000,000  has  just  been 

made  by  Germans  to  Mexico,  and  Germany 
now  expects  to  obtain  a  preponderating  share 
of  the  Mexican  trade,  which  we  ought  to 
monopolize  . '.In  France  the  “Boulan¬ 

ger  incident”  still  holds  the  field.  A  military 
court  of  inquiry  begins  to  sit  to-day,  to  try 
him  on  the  charge  of  insubordination.  If 
found  guilty  he  will  be  expelled  from  the 
army.  The  whole  influence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  against  him,  but  he  still  remains  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  with  the  masses,  though  not 
with  the  Radicals,  who  are  now  going  against 
him.  If  his  connection  with  the  army  ceases, 
he  will  “enter  politics”  openly,  get  a  seat  in 
the  Assembly -and  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  Government.  In  case  of  war  at  any  time, 
he  is  sure  to  come  prominently  to  the  front. 
The  funeral  of  the  late  Senator  Carnot,  father 
of  the  President,  was  largely  attended  last 
Tuesday.  The  French  Government  is  likely 
to  allow  De  Lesseps  to  start  a  lottery  loan  of 
350,000,000  francs.  Of  course,  this  would  be 
only  a  part  of  the  sum  needed  to  complete  the 
Panama  Canal;  but  if  this  is  granted  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  stand  committed  to  see  to  the 

completion  of  the  work . 

_ Russia  says  the  accession  of  the  new  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor  tends  to  peace,  as  Germany 
isn’t  so  likely  to  support  Austria’s  views  with 
regard  to  the  Balkan  States.  The  Czar  evi- 
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dently  still  expects  to  get  control  of  Bulgaria. 
Prince  Ferdinand,  however,  refuses  not  only 
to  yield  to  the  Sultan  and  quit  the  country, 
but  even  to  receive  any  official  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  Sultan  on  the  matter.  He’s 
palpably  there  to  stay  unless  he  is  forcibly 

expelled . Europe  has  had  horrible 

weather  during  the  week,  and  great  floods 
are  cabled  from  many  countries.  The  worst 
are  in  Hungary,  where  whole  Provinces  are 
turned  into  lakes  by  the  overflow  of  streams 
and  rivers.  Here  are  specimen  items  from 
this  morning’s  cablegrams:  “The  dykes  at 
Bekes  are  falling  and  the  town  is  doomed. 
Fifty  more  houses  have  alreadj  collapsed. 
Floating  ice  has  destroyed  many  houses  in 
Zempliu.  In  the  adjacent  country  the  stores 
of  corn  and  food  have  been  lost.  Terrible 
distress  prevails,  owing  to  the  floods,  but  the 
rain  has  ceased  and  it  is  hoped  the  crisis  is 

past”  . 

Oporto  is  the  second  city  in  Portugal,  on 
the  Druro,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea, 
with  a  population  of  about  100,000.  The  Ban¬ 
quet  Theatre  was  the  fifth  finest  building  in  the 
city  which  contains  some  very  elegant  struc¬ 
tures.  Last  Tuesday  night , while  a  perform¬ 
ance  was  in  progress,  an  explosion  of  gas  oc¬ 
curred  and  the  theatre  took  fire  and  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  house  was  full  and  many  lives 
were  lost;  74  bodies  have  been  identified  and 
the  charred  remains  of  46  were  too  imnerfect 
for  identification.  Nearly  every  well-to-do 
family  in  the  city  has  to  mourn  for  one  or 
more  relatives  . Over  100,000  people  per¬ 

ished  during  the  late  floods  in  China  and  over 
1,000,000  have  been  rendered  homeless  ... 

The  Knighthood  of  the  Garter  made  vacant 
by  the  recent  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
has  been  conferred  upon  the  Marquis  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland .... 

A  Sudden  Change  ol  Weather  will  often 

bring  on  a  cough.  The  irritation  which  in¬ 
duces  coughing  is  quickly  subdued  by 
'■'■Brown's  Bronchial  Troches,"  a  simple  and 
effective  cure  for  all  throat  troubles.  Price, 
25  cents  per  box. — Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  24,  1888. 

. . .  .The  Department  of  State  is  advised  of  the 
repeal  of  the  export  duty  on  wool  heretofore 
existing  in  Uruguay.  We  may  therefore 
expect  a  keener  competition  from  that  country 
as  there  will  be  greater  encouragement  to 

sheep  raising  there . The  Manufacturers’ 

Record  has  compiled  the  statistics  of  Southern 
crops  in  1870,  1879  and  1887.  Comparing  the 
yields  of  1870  and  1887,  it  is  shown  that  the 
cotton  crop  advanced  from  3,011,996  bales  to 
6,800,000  bales;  corn  from  249,072,000  bushels 
to  492,415,000  bushels;  wheat  from  33,841,000 
bushels  to  52.384,000  bushels,  and  oats  from 
31,9  3,000  bushels  to  81,506,000  bushels— a  total 
increase  of  3,780,000  bales  of  cotton  and  311,- 
000,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  percentage  of 
increase  in  grain  production  in  the  South  was 
greater  than  the  percentage  of  grain  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  number  of  farm 
animals  in  the  South  in  1870  was  28,154,000, 
and  in  1887  the  number  had  risen  to  44  830,000. 
Comparing  the  yields  of  1879  and  1887  there 
was  an  increase  of  1,044,000  bales  of  cotton 
and  195,230,000  bushels  of  grain;  the  total 
grain  production  in  the  South  in  1887  having 
been  626,305,000  bushels  against  431,000,000 
bushels  in  1879,  an  increase  of  45  percent., 
while  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country  the  increase 
in  grain  production  was  only  16.000,000  bush¬ 
els  or  less  than  one  per  cent.  The  live  stock 
in  1887  shows  an  increase  in  value  over  that 
of  1879  of  $182,283,296,  and  agricultural  pro¬ 
ductions  an  increase  of  $170,968,006  . . 

The  new  agricultural  experiment  stations 
will  not  send  their  bulletins  to  people  outside 
their  respective  States.  The  law  says  that 
one  copy  “shall  be  senf  to  each  newspaper  in 
the  States  or  Territories  in  which  they  are 
respectively  located,  and  to  such  individuals 
actually  engaged  in  farming  as  may  request 
the  same,  aud  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  will  permit.”  That’s  all .  Word 

was  received  at  the  Mercantile  Exchange  yes¬ 
terday  that  an  enormous  quantity  of  eggs  will 
soon  enter  the  New  York  market.  Prices 

dropped  20  per  cent .  The  average  gross 

weight  of  hogs  received  at  Cincinnati  in  the 
past  winter  was  249.58  pounds,  or  15.87  less 
than  last  year.  Tne  average  yield  per  head 
of  lard  was  32.51  pounds,  a  decrease  of  2  55 
pounds.  The  decrease  in  the  production  of 
cut  meats  was  was  4,969.154  pounds.  The 
weight  is  the  lightest  at  that  point  in  24  years, 
and  the  yield  of  lard  is  the  lightest  within 
the  records  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

embracing  29  years . A  dispatch  from 

Utica,  New  York,  says  there  is  no  new  feat¬ 
ure  in  the  hop  market,  only  a  few  bales  hav¬ 
ing  been  purchased.  A  car-load  of  ’85s  was 
bought  lately  at  Water ville  for  2%  cents,  and 
quite  a  number  of  bales  of  ’86s  at  two  cents. 
The  range  of  good  hops  here  was  the  same, 
eight  to  12  cents,  only  half  a  dozen  odd  bales 
being  bought  in  a  lot,  owing  to  the  blizzard. 
....The  exportation  of  Arabian  horses  has 
been  prohibited  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  . . 
—  There’s  to  be  a  big  fight  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Legislature  about  “oleo.”  “Honest  men” 
insist  that  it  shouldn’t  be  colored  to  resemble 
butter;  others  insist  that  it  should.  New 
Hampshire  insists  that  it  should  be  colored 
pink;  that’s  the  color  the  Rural  has  long 
advised,  but  if  Massachusetts  wishes  to  be 

original,  “green”  or  “blue”  will  do . 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Post-offices  has 
unanimously  recommended  a  bill  to  make  the 
rate  on  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  four  cents  per 
pound  instead  of  16,  the  present  rate.  A 
majority  of  the  House  Post-office  Committee 
favors  a  bill  making  the  rate  eight  cents  per 
pound,  but  a  minority  report  advocates  four 
cents.  Four  cents  it  will  be  if  all  interested 
write  at  once  to  their  Congressmen  in  favor 
of  that  rate.  The  general  public  will  get  the 
advantage  of  the  reduction ;  the  seedsmen  and 
nurserymen  will  be,  or  have  to  be  content  with 
an  increase  of  trade. . .  From  all  reports  to  this 
city  the  season  everywhere  is  backward,  and 
farmers  all  over  the  Northern  States  are 
forced  to  be  idle  out-of-doors,  owing  to  an 
excess  of  water  in  the  soil.  At  this  date  last 
year  oat  seeding  was  well  under  way  all  over 


^he  Northwest,  while  it  was  finished  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  farmers  were  preparing  the  ground 
for  corn.  In  Nebraska  and  Iowa  some  spring 
wheat  had  been  sown,  and  the  prospects  for 
seeding  during  March  were  favorable  in  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Nebraska.  The  wheat  plants  were 
just  beginning  to  green  up  and  making  rapid 
growth.  To  day  the  grass  has  not  yet  started 
up,  and  it  is  only  in  the  extreme  southern 
portion  of  the  winter  wheat  belt  that  the  crop 
shows  any  signs  of  life  at  all.  The  snow 
lingers  still  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and  por¬ 
tions  of  Dakota,  and  the  ground  is  so  wet  in 
Illinois  that  no  seeding  or  plowing  has  yet 
been  done.  In  Missouri  and  Kansas  things 
generally  are  at  a  standstill.  Reports  with 
regard  to  winter  wheat  are  very  complicated, 

but,  on  the  whole,  rather  fair . 

....  Senator  Palmer  claims  that  contagious 
cattle  diseases,  especially  pleuro-pneumonia, 
have  not  only  caused  a  direct  loss  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  $50,000,000,  but  their  interference  with 
Inter-State  commerce  and  the  restrictions  they 
have  brought  upon  our  export  trade  in  live 
cattle  have  occasioned  a  loss  of  many  millions 

more . The  “visible  supply”  of  wheat 

is  now  about  19,000,000  bushels  less  than  a  year 

ago  .  It  is  estimated  that  50,000.000 

gallons  of  cotton- seed  oil  were  used  in  this 
country  last  year  in  manufacturing  “refined 

lard.” . Wyoming  has  only  one  milch 

cow  to  89  other  cattle ...  . .  ..The  Province 

of  Ontario  has  748,321  milch  cows,  out  of  a 
total  of  1,948,264  cattle  of  all  kinds. ......  . . 

. .Governor  Beaver,  of  Pa.,  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  yesterday,  which,  after  setting 
forth  that  infectious  pleuro  pneumonia  ex¬ 
isted  among  cattle  in  and  about  Philadelphia, 
declared  a  quarantine  against  “that  part  of 
the  Commonwealth  within  the  limits  of  a 
curved  line  having  a  radius  of  eight  miles 
from  the  new  City  Hall  of  Philadelphia,”  the 
regulations  to  go  into  operation  “on  and 
after  the  9th  day  of  April” . 


LATEST  MARKETS. 
PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  March  24,  1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  ary  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 


Uplands. 


and  Gulf. 


Strict  Ordinary., 


Strict  Low  Middling. . . 


Good  Middlin 


Strict  Good  M 


iftitl 


Fair. 


Good  Ordinary . 7  1-16  I 

Strict  Good  Ord . 79i  | 


7)9 

<94 

m 

8  9-16 

8  11-16 

9  1-16 

9  3-16 

9)4 

994 

9  13-16 

10  15-16 

10 

10)4 

10M 

1094 

10)4 

1094 

10)4 

11 

1B4 

U94 

STAINED. 

Texas. 


Low  Middling  8  11-16 

Middling . 9  9-16 


Hops  - The  demand  in  all  directions  continues  light, 
but  values  are  maintained.  N.  Y.  State,  new,  best 
12®13c,  do  new,  medium,  10@llc;  do  common,  8® 
9c,  do  old,  3«o6c;  Pacific  coast,  new.  common  to 
choice  8  to  12c:  do  1846  common,  to  good  4® 7c.  For¬ 
eign— Germans,  crop  of  1887,15@20c. 

Hay  and  straw.— Hay— Choice  Timothy  per  100  lb 
80@85c;  good  do,  ?0®75c;  medium,  60®65e;  shipping.  55c; 
Clover  mixed,  55®>60c  Straw.— No.  1  rye  90c®81;  short 
do,  65@75c;  oat,  40®50c. 


Poultry.— Live.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  lb,  12®12)4c;  fowls,  Western,  per 
lb,  ll@l2c  roosters,  old,  per  n>,  7@llc;  turkeys, 
per  lb  12®18c;  ducks,  western  pei  pair,  65®90o; 
chickens,  near-by  per  lb.  — ®-c:  do,  western,  per  n>, 
— @— c;  geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  u0@l  50. 

Poultry.— DRESSKD.-Turkeys,  fancy,  per  pound,  at 
13§U4c;  do  good  to  choice,  ll(§H3c,  do  common  i0 
@llc;  fowls,  Phlla.’  12@13c;  fowls,  western,  — ®12c- 
Squabs,  white,  per  doz,  83  50®-;  Squabs,  dark,  per 
doz,  83  50®8  75;  ducks,  fair  to  fancy  per  lb,  12@15c; 
do  common  6@10c;  do  State  —  ®— c;  do  western,  — c- 
Geese,  good  to  choice,  per  ft. ,  9@i2c;  chickens,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  broilers,  2d®25c;  dodo  roasters,  — c:  do  do, 
per  lb,  15®20c:  do.  Jersey,  choice,  per  lb,  15®16c.  do 
and  fowls,  western,  per  lb,  — @— c;  do  Jersey 
— c. 


Game.— Wild  ducks, canvas,  per  pair,  $150@3:  do  red; 
head,$?5c®l  50;  do  mallard.  40@60c;  do  teal,  — c 
English  Snipe,  per  doz.  81  50  to  175;  grass  plover,  per 
doz  81  50  to  1  75. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 


Fruits.  —Fresh.— Apples.— Greening,  82  75@8  75; 
do  Baldwins  82  50j*3  75;  do  inferior,  per  bbl, 

81  50® 2  25;  Grapes,  per  lb,  4®5e:  Cranberries, 

Jersey,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl,  $2  25@8  25;  do  do  do 
per  bbl,  8—®  — :  do  Jersey,  common,  per  crate.  81  50 
®2  Oranges,  Florida,  fancy,  per  box,  84  00®5  00.  do 
do  choice  *3  50® 4  00;  do  do,  fair  to  good.  S3  00®3  25- 
do  do  common,  $2  U0@2  50.  strawberries,  Florida,  good 
to  choice,  per  quart,  25@50e;  do  do  common  to  fair, 
per  quart,  I0@20c. 

Fruits.—  Dried. -Apples.-Evaporated,  Choice  to 
fancy,  8)4®  10c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  614 
(o&8c;  do  sliced,  new,  5^a?c;  do  chopped,  do 

cores  and  skins,  l@114c;  Apples,  State,  quarters,,  594 
®6-94c;  Cherries  -  pitted,  16®22c;  Kaspberries-evap- 
orated,  new,  25@2ic  do  sun-dried,  22®24c:  Black 
berries,  814®— c;  Huckelberries  new.  10@llc:  Peaches 
sun-dried,  peeled.  16®20c  Peaches, sun-dried, unpeeled 
— @— c;  Plums  State,  10@llc.  y 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  held  unchanged.  Fancy  hand 
picked  quoted  at  — @4)4c  and  farmers’  grades  at  3 
@3J4c;  hickory  nuts  at  82  25@2  50  per  bush. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.-  State  Burbank,  per  bbl 

82  25®-;  State  Hebron,  82  50@2  75;  State  Peerless,’ 
per  bbl.  8-®—;  State  Rose,  83i»3  25;  Scotch,  Mag¬ 
num,  per  sack.  81  90@2  10:  Maine  Rose  per  bbl,  83  50 
®3  (5;  English  magnum  per  sack  81  ?5®2  (JO;  sweet, 
Jersey  per  bbl.  84  00®— :  Onions,  Connecticut 
red  per  bbl.  85  00®5  50.  do,  white,  per  bbl.  85®6;  do 
Bermuda,  per  crate,  83  do,  yellow,  per  bbl.,  85®5  50; 
Turnips, per  bbl.-c  Kale, per  bol,  81 50®l  75.  Cabbages 
per  K?  ’  ^J3,* * * * 5LBeet?’  P*-’1-  crate.  «1@1  25:  spinach, 
per  bbl.  $3@3  50;  string  beans,  per  crate,  82  50  to  3  50 
tomatoes,  $150®2  50;  egg  plant,  choice,  per  bbl,  85@7; 
asparagus,  per  bunch,  30®75c;  Pease  green,  per  crate, 
82  00  to  5  00. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes. — Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice.  White  per  bush. 
95c  to  81;  do  fair  to  good.  85@90c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  85*90c;  do  do  fair  to  good 
78  to  83c:  Hebrons.choice.  85®90c:do  fair  to  good,  78  to 
83c;  Mammoth  Pearl  Choice,  —  to  — c;  do  fair  to  good 
—to  — c. 


Boston.— Potatoes— Aroostook  rose  81  05®l  10  per  bu- 
and  other  Eastern  85®90c:  Northern  75@85c:  Scotch 
magnum  80c;  other  Scotch  69@75c:  Provincial  barrel 
stock  82  25@8.  Beets  at  75  d  85c  per  bu  cabbages  82® 
2  50  per  bbl;  red  cabbages  83.  carrots  40@45c  per  bush; 
onions  are  firmer  and  keep  up  prices  84@5:  Bermudas 
83@3  50  per  crate;  marrow  squash  8125  per  bbl;  tur 
ban  $1  50®2  per  bbl,  Hubbard  82®2  25;  turnips  40@60c: 
per  bu;  white.  French  and  St.  Andrews  at  SI  25@1  50 
per  bbl;  radish  4U®50c;  long  S1®1  25  per  doz.  parsnips 
81®1  25  per  bu;  lettuce  4j@75e  per  doz;  dandelions 
81  50  per  bu;  celery  at  82®2  25  per  doz:  spinach  81  50® 
1  75  per  bu:  artichokes  82  per  bu;  asparagus  si  50  per 
bunch;  new  beets  50c  per  doz;  cucumbers  82@2  25  per 
doz;  hot-house  tomatoes  81  per  a;  rhubarb  15c  per  a; 
horse  radish  15c  per  a. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.- Mess,  quoted  at 
$14  75  to  15  one  year  old;  New  mess,  15  00®  15  25, 
short  clear  $16®18,  F.xtra  Prime  mess,  813:  prime 
do,  nominal,  family  mess,  $15  50®16  50.  Beef— City 
Extra  India  Mess,  in  tcs.,  *13  00®16;  Extra  Mess,  in 
barrels,  $7@7  50;  Packet,  $8@—  per  bbl  and  $— 
in  tcs;  Plate,  $8@8  25.  Family  Mess,  $8  50®9.  Beef 


Hams.— Quoted  at  $16  50.  Cut  Meats.— Pickled 
shoulders  to  arrive  6%  and  at  Chicago  green  hams  9)4 
for  16  a  and  994c  for  light  average;  greou  shoulders 
5%c;  pickled  bellies  quoted  7  1-16  to7)4c;Pickled  Hams 
9Ji  to  10c;  pickled  Shoulders,  694®7c;  Smoked  Hams, 
ll)4c;  Smoked  Shoulders,  794c  Dressed  Hogs.  City 
Heavy  to  Light,  794®794c;  Pigs,  794c.  Lard.- Western 
spot  and  to  arrive  7.87)4@i.92)4c;  City  steam,  7.60c;  Re 
fined  quoted,  7.80c;  Continent  8  60c;  South  American 
March  7.81c;  April,  7.76  to  7.79c;  May.  7.78  to 7.80c;  June 
7  83  to  7.85c.  July.  7.88  to7.90c;  August,  7.95c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City  fam 
liy,  per  bbl,  $8  5039;  do  packets,  $7  50®8;  Smoked  beef, 
12@l3c;  Beef  hams,  $17  00@18  00.  Pork.— Mess,  $16@ 
— ;  do  prime  mess,  new, $14  50;  do,  do,  family,  $16  50 
®— .  Hams— smoked,  ll)4@12)4c.  do  S.  P.cured  in  tcs, 
10@llc;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,8)4@9c'  do  smoked 
9)4@10c;  shoulders  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  6)4®  -c; 
do  smoked,  @7)4c;  shoulders, pickle  cured,  7)4@7)4c:do 
smoked,  8)4@8)4c;  bellies  in  pickle,  89i@9J4c;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10®— c.  Lard  — Steady  City  Refined.  $8  50, 
do,  Steam,  $7  87)4  to  8;  butcher’s  loose  $5  50  to  5  75. 

Chicago.—  Mess  Pork.— $13  80®—.  Lard.— Per  100 
lbs,  $7  50®—.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  87  05;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $6  00® 6  10;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $7  65®7  60. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.—  Butter—  Creamery.— Elgin  extra, 
31@32c:  Pennsylvania,  best,  — @32c;  Western,  best, 
—  to  30e;  do  prime,  27  to  29c;  do  good,  24  to  26c; 
do  poor,  20®22e,  do  held,  — ®— c;  Creamery  State  fall 
made  in  tubs,  —  to  — c;  do  do  firkins  —  to  — c;  State 
dairy -Half-firkins,  tubs,  best,  29®30c:  do  do  prime, 
27®28c;  do,  do,  fine,  good,  28®26c;  Welsh 
tubs,  best,  — c;  do  do  fine,  26@28c;  do  do  good,  23  to 
25c;  firkins  and  tubs,  best,  — @— c;  do  do  flue,  — ®— c; 
do  do  good,  — ®— c.  do  do  poor,  — @— c;  firkins,  best, 
— @— c;  do  fine,  — ®— c;  do  good,  —  to  — c; 
Western— Imitation  creamery,  best,  25@27c;  do, 
fine.  21®23c;  Western  dairy,  fine,  22®24c;  do, 
fair,  19@20c;  do  do  poor,  17  to  18c;  do,  factory, 
best,  — @25c:  do  do  prime.  22®24c:  do  do  good.  19® 
20c  do,  poor,  15@18c;  rolls,  17® 22.  Old  lots  as  follows: 
Creamery  held  17  to  22c;  state  dairy  tubs  prime  to 
best  2  to  25c;  do  do  do  poor  to  good  18  to  22c;  do  do 
firkins  and  tubs  prime  to  best  22)4  to  24c;  do  do  do  do 
good  2U  to  22c;  do  do  firkins  prime  to  best  22)4  to 
24c;  do  do  do  good  20  to  22c;  western  dairy  and 
factory;  14  to  17. 

Cheese.— Factory,  Fancy,  white,  12)4®12J4c;  do  do 
colored,  — @12c;  choice  do,  ll)4®1194c;  do,  good,  11@ 

11) 4c:  light  skims,  best.  8@l0c;  do  common  2@4c; 
Ohio  factory,  fine,  ll94@12c;  Skims  Pennsylvania, 
1  to  194c. 

Eggs.— Near-by,  fresh  1694®17c;  southerns,  fresh 
per  doz,  16@17ci  western  fresh  lt>94@17c;  Ducks, 
30  82c. 

Boston— Butter.— Fine  fresh  creamery  30  to  81c  with 
some  extra  at  32c;  2d  quality  fresh  creamery  27  to  29c. 
best  imitation  do  25  to  26c;  nortnern  best  new  dairy 
28  to  28c,  with  fancy  at  29c;  ordinary  winter  dairy  18 
to  23c;  northern  summer  24  to  25c;  Cheese— Northern 
and  New  York  extra  at  12  to  1294c;  Ohio  choice  12  to 

12) 4c;  eastern  and  northern  fresh  16  to  lb)4c;  western 
15)4  to  16c;  cape  and  near  by  17c. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. -Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery,  extra,  —  ®81c;  western  do  do,  — ®30c;  li.  C.  aud  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra.  20®25c;  packing  butler,  ll®l3c. 
Cheese,  dull.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  12)4@— c;  Ohio 
flats,  choice,  ll94@1194c;  do  fair  to  prime,  l(J94©U)4c. 
Eggs  active  and  higher.  Penn,  firsts,  17@— c;  Ohio 
and  other  western  firsts,  17@— c. 

St,  Louis,  Mo,— Butter.— Creamery  at  23)4  to  30c; 
dairy,  20  to  26c. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  1  hard  at  84  3  16c  deliver¬ 
ed;  Ungraded  red  89  to  93c;  No.  2  red  89  to  89J4C;  in 
store  and  elevator  90)4  to  91c;  delivered  89  to  89)4c  f.  o. 
b.  No.  2  red  March  8594  to  8894c.  do  April,  89  l-16®89)4c 
do  May  89)4  to  8994c,  do  June  88  5-16®88%c;  do  for 
July,  8?94'a88Uc;  do  for  August,  8 7® 8794c  do  for  Sep¬ 
tember  8744c;  do  October  89c;  do  November  90c,  do  for 
December,  90  13-16®91)4c.  Corn.  -  Ungraded  Mixed.  59 
©6194c;  steamer,  59  to  60c  according  to  elevator:  60)4c 
deliv:  No.  2.  5994  to  10c  elevator;  61  to  6i)4e  delivered; 
No.  4  quoting  at  59c;  No.  2  for  March,  59)4c;  do  for 
April,  .  9  to  ;,9)fcc.  do  for  May,  57  9-16@53  5-16e:  do  for 
June,  57@5794c:  do  for  July,  57-  to  57J4c;  do  for 
August,  5794(«'58)4c;  do  for  September,  53  to  58)4c: 
do  for  October  53  to  58)4c;  do  December  56  to  5694c. 
Oats.— No.  3,  37c;  do  white  89c;  No.  2,  37)4@38c;  do 
white,  49J4@40)4c;  do  delivered  41c;  No.  1  white,  43c; 
Mixed  Western  37@4(jc;  white  do  40  to  45c;  No  2 
March,  374*,  to  3794c:  do  April,  3694  to  87c;  do  May, 
3694  40  36)*c;  do  June  3094c;  No.  2  white  April  89c;  do 
May  3894  to  3894c. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.— Wheat.— No.  1  hard  91c  asked  for 
carloads;  No.  1  hard  Northern  Pacific  held  at  l0)$c 
over  Chicago  May;  Washburn  at  9c  over;  Winter 
wheat— No.  2  Red  Michigan  88c;  No.  1  White  Michigan 
88)4c.  Corn -No.  2  yellow  56c;  No.  3  yellow  55)4c;  No 
2  55)4c  No.  3  55c.  Oats.— No.  2  white,  3S®33J4c, 
No.  3  white  37®87)4c;  No.  2  mixed  on  track,  35)4c. 
Barley.— No.  1  Canada,  92c;  No.  2  Canada,  91c;  No  3  ex¬ 
tra,  88c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red.  March  90 
to  90)4c,  do  for  April,  9094®90%c;  do  for  May,  91@91)4c; 
do  for  June,  9o94®91)4c.  Corn— Ungraded  yellow  in 
grain  depot  57)6c;  No.  2  Mixed  on  track  57)4c,  No.  2 
mixed  for  March  56W®57)4c;  do  for  April  5B%®57)4C 
do  May  5794 to  58J4c,  «o  June  58  to  59c,  gats.— Reject¬ 
ed  white,  36c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  73@7594c;  No. 
2  red  at  80)4c.  No.  2  corn,  4894c.  No.  2  oats.  27® 
30c;  No.  2  Rye,  58c;  No.  2  Barley,  77®81c  No.  1 
Flaxseed  at  81  45.  prime  Timothy  seed  $2  55®2  56. 

-  ■■■-  . . 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  March  24, 1838. 

Beeves.— Indiana  steers  1416  lb  at  $5  25;  do  1300  ft  at 
$4  85:  do  1.312  lb  at  $4  70:  Kentucky  do  1604  lb  at  $5  20; 
do  12  55  lb  at  $4  80;  St.  Louis  do  1180  lbs  at  $130;  Mich, 
do  11351b  at  $4  80.  bulls  and  stags  161i)®2080  tb  at  *4  to 
4  50:  Chicago  Steers,  1816  lb  at$5  15;  do  18561b,  at  $5  10; 
do  1237  lb  at  $4  90;  Western  Steers,  1336  $5  20;  do  1225 
lb  at  $4  85:  do  1  i22  lb  at  $4  30;  do  1147  lb  at  $4  45;  Chi¬ 
cago  do  1136  lb  at  $4  50:  do  1218  lb  at  $4  50.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  stable  fed  do  1029  lb,  $4  35;  do  1200  lb  at  $2  «5, 
Penn  steers  1102  tb  at  $4  55:  do  1253  tb  at  84  70:  do  1334 
lb  at  $4  72  Chicago  steers  1534  lb  at  $4  50;  do  1407  tb 
at  $5  20,  do  1445  lb,  at  $5  10;  Penn  do  1214  lb  at  $4  70; 
Michigan  do  937  lb  at  $4  12)4;  Indiana  do  1234  lb  at  $4  75 
Oxen  1610  lb,  at  at  *4  25  do  1480  lb  at  83  75:  Culls  1366 
lb  at  *3  50;  do  1317  $3  SO:  Chicago  steers  1274  at  $5;  do 
1279  lb  lb  at  $4  85;  do  1217  lb  at  $4  75;  Buffalo  do  1105 
lo  at  §4  20;  western  bulls  1410  lb  at  $3  65. 

Calves.— Western  calves  415  lb  at  3)4c  per  lb; 
Veals,  136  lb  at  6)4c;  do  148  lb  at  ?)£e,  do  121  lb  at  594c 
per  lb. 

sheep  and  Lambs.— Ohio  sheep,  87  lb  at  6%c;  Kansas 
74  lb  at  5)4.  Michigan  lambs  74  lb  at  7c;  state  Sheep 
and  Lambs,  83  lb  at  6Mc,  Jersey  ewes  112  tb  at  5c:  state 
do  (culls)  62  tb  at  494c:  spring  lambs,  at  $5  per  head; 
Kentucky  sheep  (ewes  and  bucks)  102  lb  at  $5  10, 
State  Sheep  86  lb  at  $6  439$:  western  do  87  lb  86  50;  do 
123  lb  at  $7  20,  western  Sheep  99  lb  at  86  50;  western  do 
99  lb  at  $6  35  less  85;  do  96  lb  at  $6  90;  Stale  sheep 
(ewes)  92  lb  at  $6:  do  106  lb  at  $7;  do  (few  lambs)  93  lb 
at  $7:  Ohio  sheep  107  lb  at  $7;  State  lambs  82)4  lb  at 
$737)4,  Michigan  do  85  lb  at  $7  60. 

Hogs.— Nominally  firmer  at  $5  60  to  $5 90 per  100  lb. 

Buffalo.—  Cattle.—  Common  to  Fair,  $— ® — . 

Sheep.— Common  to  Fair,  $ - ® - ;  Good  to  choice, 

85  75®6 (X);  choice  to  extra  $6  to  6  50:  good  to  choice 
lambs  S6  25  to  6  75,  extra  86  90@7.  Hogs.— Mixed  Pigs 
and  light  Yorkers  .*5  50to  $5  60;  selected,  Yorkers, 
$5  65®5  70;  Selected  medium  weights,  85  75@5  85; 
choice  heavy  $ - ;  Rough  $5@5  15;  Stags,  $4. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. —  Cattle.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  84  40®5  10;  Fair  to  Good,  S3  90@4  50;  Butchers’ 
Steers,  medium  to  Choice,  *3  10@4  25;  stockers 
and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  $2  00®  3  30;  Rangers,  or¬ 
dinary  to  good,  $2  20®3„80.  Hogs.— Choice  heavy 
and  Butchers’  Selections,  $5  40@5  50;  packing  and 
medium  to  prime  35  15  to  5  45;  light  grades  fair 
to  best  $4  90  to  5  25.  Sheep.— Market  steady.  Fair  to 
choice  $4  to  5  10. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


MASTIFF,  Specialty  great  size.  Litter  of  pups 
from  Iiiiponed  (Quakeress  sired  by  Boz  from  $30 
to  $50  each;  also  Imported  Blood  Hound  pups. 

J .  L.  WincheD,  Fair  Haven,  Vt, 


JONES 


PAYSthe  FREIGHT 

I  Ton  Wnnon  Scales, 
Ir«m  Layers,  Ste*T  B#ari*gt,  Br&as 

Tar#  B#*m  »ai  B«uh  B«x  for 

SQOu 

lrtrr  at##  Soafo.  F*r  fre«  prict  list 
*  tfcU  papar  and  add  res# 

JONES  OF  BIN0HAMT8N, 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 


Native  Evergreen  Plants.— Balsam  Fir,  Arbor 
vitie,  White  Pine,  Spruce,  Hemlock  and  Larch,  6  to  12 
in  ,  at  .$3  per  1,000;  5,000  for  810;  10.000  for  817  50.  Pack¬ 
ing  free.  JAS.  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


D.  BATCHELORS  famous  Grass  Seed 
Mixtures  for  Meadow,  Pasture  and  Lawn;  for  wet 
and  dry.  heavy  and  light  soils;  also  for  Southern  Farm¬ 
ing.  Essays  free.  Address 

I).  BATCHELOR.  Utica.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SPRING  CROPS.  SEND 
for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

L  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


FERTILIZERS 

YORK  CHKMICA 


YourCarrige  Horse  can  be  hitched  and  unhitched  al 
most  instantly,  without  soiling  hands  or  clothing,  by 
very  s’iohtly  changing  your  harness  Send  stamp  for 
fully  illustrated  circular.  Lightning  HrrcHCo.Yorfc.Pa. 


PEACH  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

ROO. OOO  Peach  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties,  being 
grown  from  strictly  pure  natural  Tennessee  Seed,  aud 
Budded  from  healthy  bearing  trees,  entirely  free  from 
yellows.  Those  desiring  to  plant  trees  would  do  well 
to  examine  our  stock  aud  prices.  All  orders  by  mail 
will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  Catalogues 
mailed  free  on  application. 

Will  exchange  large  lots  of  trees  for  Live  Stock  or 
Real  Estate.  Address  E.  R.  COCHRAN  «fc  CO., 
Middletown,  New  Castle  Co,,  Deleware. 

An  Unmarried  American  Farmer 

would  like  a  Situation  as  FOREMAN  cn  Farm.  Ad 
dress  Farmer.  FREEHOLD,  Monmouth  Co.,N.Jersey 


WANTED.  Everybody  to  try  our  magnificent 
collection,  ‘20  plants  I§1  .09.  all  different.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free.  Send  for  it 

F.  E.  FASSETT  «fc  BRO„  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


WE  ARE  CRAZY  over  the  new  elegnut  paper 
flower  “Hyacinth,”  so  all  the  ladies  say.  Full  print¬ 
ed  directions  1  5  cts.  postpaid.  Flower  all  made  and 
directions  SOcts.  C.  F.  LAD,  Abington,  Mass. 


Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes.  41  varieties. 
Price  list  free.  8.  FROGN  ER,  Herman,  Minns. 


THE  !L  N.-Y. 

ENTERPRISE,  DILIGENCE, 
RESEARCH. 


ORIGINAL  IN  ALL  ITS  DEPARTMENTS. 

THE  LEADING  NA  TIONAL  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  WEEKLY  OF  AMERICA. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 


It  will  please  all  progressive  rural  people 
and  all  city  people  sensible  enough 
to  have  rural  tastes. 

From,  Joseph  Harris ,  Moreton  Farm ,  N.  Y. 

“The  fact  is,  you  are  doing  more  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  science  than  all  the 
experiment  stations  combined.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Times. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  way  of  experimenting,  than  all  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  put  together.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  1,  1888. 

“A  Capital  Cartoon.— To  represent  them 
as  ‘Literary  Experiment  Stations,’  each  with 
half  a  man,  projected  from  a  big  hole  in  the 
roof,  pulling  at  the  treasury  surplus,  while  a 
drove  of  hogs  and  long-geared  horned  cattle 
go  up  and  down  the  yard  seeking  what  they 
may  devour,  is  the  happy  thought  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  But  how  could  our  con¬ 
temporary  depart  so  far  from  its  habitual  at¬ 
titude  of  amiability,  at  the  risk  of  hurting  the 
feelings  of  politicians  who  steal  the  livery  of 
Agriculture  to  serve  their  selfish  ends,  and  of 
the  appropriation-professors  who  share  the 
spoil?  Be  careful,  kind-hearted  Brother 
Carman,  for — according  to  your  own  pictur¬ 
esque  showing— ‘there’s  a  Hatch  on!’  How¬ 
ever,  the  cartoon  is  ‘a  hit,  a  palpable  hit,’  by 
a  paper  which  during  its  nearly  50  years  of 
life  has  done  vastly  more  for  farming  than 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  whose  chief  business  is 
underdrainage  of  taxpayers.” 

From  the  Farm  Jouimal. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm 
weekly  in  the  world.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  World. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  iu  the  country.” 

Specimen  Copies,  Posters,  Premium  Lists 
tree.  Price  S4.00  a  year,  in  clubs  ol  live 
or  over,  SI. SO 

Considering  the  cost  of  its  publication,  the 
R.  N.-Y.  is  the  cheapest  agricultural 
paper  published. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

34  Park  Row,  V.  Y. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Wbek  Ending 
March  24, 1888. 


H.  E.  C..  thanks.— H.  S  —A.  L.  C.— A.  B.— A.  L.  J  — E 
A.  L.— E.  L.  P— W.  W.  F.-R.  D.  S.— J.  A.  G.— J.  H  8.— 
C.  A.  C.-F.  R.-C.  H.-K  -W.  C.-B.  F.  J.-J.  J.  B  -C. 
— H.  S.— A.  C.  S.,  beans  received.— J.  D.  O.-  J.  K.— G  W 
P.  G„  thanks.— O.  P.  G.— C.  M.  S. — M.  S.  and  W.— E.  S 
L.-C.  A.  Durkee,  thanks.— J.  T.— E.L.  T.— E.  Lonsdale 

thank  you.— A.  M.  C.,  thanks.— E.  W.— N.  M.— W.  G 
W.-W.  W.  F.-J.  A.  D.-E.  L.  I.-O.  H.  A.-H.-B.  F 
J.-A.  S.  C.-J.  N.  M.-F.  F.-H.  H.-E.  W  P.  G.  I.  G  - 

A.  K.— S.  D.F.,  thanks— A.  D.  M.— H.  C.— H.  S.— H.  E.— 
R-  McC— J.  C.-  It.  K.-  J.  C.— J.  N.-G.  H.  A.— W.  T.  R 

H.  C  -J.  A.  H.-H.  A.  B— T.  J  K.-W.  T.  M.-W.  W 
P.-S.  D.  M.-C.  H.  B.-I.  T.  C.-E.  L.  T.— W.  F.-H  B 

S. ,  thanks  -J.  C.— W.  8.— W.  S.-T.  A.  P.— B.  M.  B.— J. 

T. — E.  L  ,  thanks-E.  S.  L.,  thanks— T.  F.— F.  H.  R.— W 
P.  H.-M.  V.-S.  P.  G.-H.  S.  C.-C.  S.  R.-F.  G.-T.  D.C. 
— G.W.  G.-C.  E.  G.-A.  P.  M.— A.  C.  G.-C.  &  H.-J.  N. 
J  .—A .  C .— 
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far  t\)t  Dawna,. 


Our  big  snow  drifts  are  going  away  slowly. 
In  the  city  the  streets  are  nearly  clear.  Most 
of  the  snow  has  been  carted  to  the  rivers  and 
dumped  in.  Thus  we  get  rid  of  it.  There  is 
plenty  left  in  the  country.  In  many  places 
there  is  so  much  snow  that  water  can’t  run 
away.  It  stays  and  forms  mud.  This  is  the 
season  for  rubber  boots.  We  shall  need  them 
for  a  good  while  longer  too.  It  pays  to  take 
good  care  of  the  health  this  weather.  It’s  a 
bad  time  to  get  cold. 

The  illness  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany 
should  teach  people  that  proper  care  of  the 
throat  is  an  important  duty.  Many  people 
neglect  the  throat  and  others  doctor  it  too 
much.  I  never  thought  it  was  good  policy  to 
muffle  up  the  throat  as  some  people  do.  My 
experience  is  that  sore  throats  come  from 
neglect  of  other  parts  of  the  body  rather  than 
from  neglect  of  the  throat  itself.  Many 
throats  are  made  sore  by  wet  and  cold  feet. 
If  I  had  my  choice  between  thick  stockings 
and  a  neck  handkerchief  I  would  take  the 
stockings  every  time.  Take  good  care  of  the 
eyes,  the  teeth  and  the  throat. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Lear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  not  written  to 
you  in  a  long  time.  I  suppose  you  have  al¬ 
most  forgotten  me.  I  love  to  read  the  Cous¬ 
ins’  letters  in  the  young  folks’  department.  I 
will  soon  be  10  years  old.  I  go  to  school  this 
winter;  we  have  had  such  storms  that  I  could 
not  attend  regularly.  We  have  two  little 
calves  and  two  little  lambs.  My  brothers  have 
been  thrashing  and  rubbing  clover.  It  turns 
out  well.  We  have  plenty  of  sleighing  and 
some  pretty  large  snow  drifts.  I  feel  sorry  for 
these  who  live  in  the  West  and  have  worse 
storms  than  we  have.  From  your  nephew, 

Sharon  Center,  N.  Y.  ford  Lehman. 

[U.  M. — It  is  about  time  some  of  the  West¬ 
ern  people  began  to  pity  us,  I  think.  That  big 
blizzard  last  week  made  us  think  we  needed  a 
little  sympathy.  I  don’t  think  we  shall  dare 
to  say  much  more  about  cur  good  climate 
hereafter.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  My  Grandpa  takes 
the  Rural,  and  I  like  to  read  the  letters  from 
the  children.  Pa  takes  Grandpa’s  farm  and 
we  all  live  together.  I  like  to  read  about  the 
poultry.  I  have  35  hens, and  two  turkeys.  I  had 
11  ducks  last  spring  and  they  all  died  but  one 
and  I  ate  that  at  Christmas.  I  have  got  a 
pair  of  rabbits.  I  sent  to  Ohio  for  them.  I 
paid  $1  for  them,  and  $1.20  for  express.  Ma. 
thinks  they  are  dear  pets.  I  have  a  dog.  His 
name  is  Rover.  He  is  black  and  curly. 

Yours  truly,  everett  a.  Howard. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

[U.  M. — I  should  call  them  pretty  dear  pets 
without  any  doubt.  I  guess  you  think  enough 
of  them  though  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  want  to  be  a  Cousin. 
I  went  to  school  last  summer.  We  live  almost 
three  miles  from  school.  Ma  is  under  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  care.  She  is  around  the  house,  that  is 
all.  I  did  not  go  a-fishing  much  last  summer. 
I  have  four  brothers  and  three  sisters.  Two 
of  my  brothers  killed  a  deer  last  fall.  My  sis¬ 
ter  has  written  before.  My  brother  is  going 
to  write.  My  father  raised  a  barn  last  sum¬ 
mer.  h.  w.  turner. 

North  River,  N.  Y. 

[U.  M. — I  hope  your  mother  will  soon  be 
better.  I  have  never  been  sick,  yet  I  can 
always  sympathize  with  sick  people.  Our 
boys  are  getting  to  be  great  hunters,  as  it 
seems  to  me.  I  am  not  much  of  a  hunter 
myself.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  As  I  am  a  reader  of 
the  Rural  1  thought  perhaps  you  might  like 
to  hear  from  me.  I  live  on  a  farm  in  Illinois 
about  three  miles  from  the  nearest  city,  which 
is  Beloit.  Our  school-house  is  half  a  mile 
from  here.  Did  you  ever  have  a  pet  lamb? 
We  have  three  and  they  will  chase  you  if  you 
run  as  if  you  were  afraid.  I  have  one  brother 
and  two  sisters.  I  was  13  years  old  this  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Our  nearest  neighbor  lives  about  20 
rods  from  here.  I  have  a  very  cunning  little 
boy  Cousin.  He  will  be  two  years  old  the 
Fourth  of  July.  His  name  is  Lyle.  I  enjoy 
reading  the  “letters  from  the  Cousins.”  I  had 
a  valentine  birthday  party  this  year.  There 
were  30  folks  that  came.  I  got  three  valen¬ 
tines.  There  were  84  valentines  sent. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WINNIE  MUCHMORE. 

[U.  M. — I  had  a  pet  lamb  cnce  but  the  dogs 
killed  it.  I  had  a  goat  once,  that  was  better 
than  a  dog  to  keep  tramps  away.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  chocolate  candy  and  you  can  tell 
that  girl  that  asked.  Half  cake  chocolate 
grated,  two  cups  brown  sugar,  one-balf  cup 


milk.  Put  the  chocolate  in  a  plate  on  a  kettle 
of  hot  water,  melc.  Mix  the  sugar  with  it. 
Put  the  milk  in  a  convenient  vessel  to  boil. 
Watch  it  carefully  to  prevent  burning.  As 
soon  as  it  boils  pour  in  the  mixture  and  let  it 
boil  12  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  Pour 
into  buttered  tins  or  a  plate  to  cool  and  mark 
into  squares  as  it  hardens.  When  you  get  it 
made  you  send  me  a  piece  of  it. 

Pecatonica,  Ills.  delwin  ti.  Daniels. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Seeing  the  Cousins 
have  commenced  writing  I  thought  I  would. 
Our  school  has  closed.  We  had  15  scholars. 
I  spoke  a  single  piece  and  took  part  in  a  dia¬ 
logue.  I  was  sick  and  had  to  stay  out  of 
school  seven  days.  I  was  glad  to  get  to  school 
again.  There  are  a  great  many  sick  with  hard 
colds.  A  school  teacher  was  sick  with  the  diph¬ 
theria.  She  is  better  now.  I  do  not  think  it 
looks  much  like  spring  yet.  I  have  a  big  sis¬ 
ter  and  brother  that  go  to  Delavan  High 
school.  We  have  a  big  Newfoundland  dog; 
his  name  is  .Bravo.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a 
good  name?  I  will  be  glad  when  summer 
comes  again  for  I  am  tired  of  so  much  cold 
weather.  My  father  takes  the  Rural  and 
likes  it  very  much.  He  has  taken  it  a  long 
time.  We  have  about  100  hens:  they  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  lay.  I  like  to  huut  for  eggs  es¬ 
pecially  w.hen  my  Ma  gives  me  one  penny  a 
dozen.  I  earned  last  summer  two  dollars  hunt¬ 
ing  eggs  and  my  little  brother  earned  one  dol¬ 
lar.  ZELLA  M.  SHIMMINS. 

Delavan,  Wisconsin. 

[U.  M.— That’s  a  good  name  for  the  dog  if  he 
is  a  big,  strong  fellow.  You  seem  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  quite  a  little  money.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  in  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  I  am  considered  one  of  the  family 
or  not.  I  have  not  written  for  some  time.  I  am 
glad  Uncle  Mark’s  talks  are  to  be  resumed.  I 
have  missed  them  this  winter.  And  will  not 
Aunt  Beth  talk  to.  the  girls  as  she  used  to?  I 
am  making  a  charm  quilt,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  pieces  with  any  of  the  Gousins  who 
are  piecing  charm  quilts.  If  they  will  send 
me  their  patterns  I  will  send  them  mine; 
maybe  I  can  help  some  of  tbe  Cousins  at  the 
same  time  they  help  me.  I  have  just  finished 
one  which  contained  780  pieces.  Why  is  it,  I 
wonder,  that  while  people  are  working  for  the 
great  temperance  cause,  housekeepers  will 
send  recipes  to  the  newspapers  calling  for 
wine,  brandy  and  whisky.  Why  not  be  tem¬ 
perate  in  cooking?  Yours  truly, 

Mt.  Palatine,  111.  minnie  gunn. 

[U.  M. — Certainly  if  people  are  to  profess 
strict  temperance,  they  should  be  temperate 
all  through — in  cooking,  as  well  as  in  drink 
ing.  Not  alltlie  intemperance  in  the  world  is 
to  be  taken  from  a  bottle,  by  any  means.]  . 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  1  have  a  twin  brother  and  we 
will  be  12  years  old  next  August.  I  attend 
singing  school  with  my  brother  and  sister.  My 
father  has  taken  the  Rural  for  12  years  and 
thinks  he  can’t  do  without  it.  We  have  had 
some  of  the  coldest  weather  ever  known  in  the 
valley;  it  was  52  degrees  below  zero.  We 
had  a  tree  at  the  school  house  New  Year’s  eve, 
and  I  got  several  presents.  I  liked  the  story 
of  Andersonville  Violets,  but  the  Cousins’ 
letters  still  better. 

Your  Cousin,  Oliver  mccarty. 

Missoula  Co.,  Montana. 

[U.  M. — That  weather  beats  ours  all  out  of 
sight.  We  are  satisfied  with  ours.] 

gflwSMUantou.s 


Health  and  Strength 

If  you  feel  tired,  weak,' worn  out,  or  run  down  from 
hard  work,  by  Impoverished  condition  of  the  blood 
or  low  state  of  the  System,  you  should  take  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.  The  peculiar  toning,  purifying,  and  vi¬ 
talizing  qualities  of  this  successful  medicine  are  soon 
felt  throughout  the  entire  system,  expelling  disease, 
and  giving  quick,  healthy  action  to  every  organ.  It 
tones  the  stomach,  creates  an  appetite,  and  rous  s  the 
liver  and  kidneys.  Thousands  testify  that  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  “makes  the  weak  strong.” 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“I  have  taken  not  quite  a  bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  and  must  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  for 
giving  an  appetite,  purifying  the  blood,  and  regulat¬ 
ing  the  digestive  organs,  that  I  ever  heard  of.  It  did 
me  a  great  deal  of  good.”  Mrs.  N.  A.  Stanley,  Cana- 
stota,  N.  Y. 

“I  had  salt  rheum  on  my  left  arm  three  years,  suf¬ 
fering  teiribly.  I  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  the 
salt  rheum  has  entirely  disappeared.”  H.  M.  Mills, 
71  French  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Makes  the  Weak  Strong 

“Feeling  languid  and  dizzy,  having  no  appetite  and 
no  ambition  to  work,  I  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  with 
the  best  results.  As  a  health  invigorator  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  debility  I  think  it  superior  to  anything  else.”  A. 
A.  Riker,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Collar 

«■  f  \  hji  bj  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
H  IVB  E>  Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Short¬ 
hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

BRYANT  &;  STRATTON'S,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Rushing  Success 

reward  those  who  take  hold  of  our  new  line  of 


work;  you  can  live  at  home  and  attend  to  it. 
All  ages  both  sexes.  You  are  started  free. 
No  special  ability  or  training  required.  All 
is  easy  and  any  one  can  properly  do  the  work. 
$1  per  hour  and  upwards  easily  earned.  A 
royal  opportunity  for  rapid  and  honerable 
money-makmg.  Write  and  see.  All  will  be 
put  before  you  free,  and  should  you  then  con¬ 
clude  not  to  go  to  work,  why,  no  harm  is  done 
Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


We  want  one  person  in  every  village,  town  and  township,  to 
keep  in  their  homes  a  line  of  our  ART  SAMPLES;  to  those 
who  will  keep  and  simply  show  these  samples  to  those  who  call, 
we  will  send,  free,  the  very  best  Sewing  Machine  manufactured 
in  the  world,  with  all  the  attachments.  This  machine  is  made 
after  the  Singer  patents,  which  have  expired.  Before  the  patents 
run  out,  this  style  machine,  with  the  attachments,  was  sold  for 
$93;  it  now  sells  for  $.50.  Header,  it  may  seem  to  you  the  most 
WONDERFUL  THING  ON  EARTH,  but  you  can  secure  one  of 
these  machines  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  provided  your  application 
comes  in  first,  from  your  locality,  and  if  you  will  keep  in  your 
home  and  show  to  those  who  call,  a  set  of  our  elegant  and  un¬ 
equaled  art  samples.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  show  these  sam¬ 
ples  for  more  than  two  months,  and  then  they  become  your 
own  property.  The  art  samples  are  sent  to  you  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  of  cost.  How  can  wc  do  all  this?— easily  enough !  We  often 
get  as  much  as  $2,000  or  $3,000  in  trade  from  even  a  small  place, 
after  our  art  samples  have  remained  where  they  could  he  seen  for 
a  month  or  two.  We  need  one  person  in  each  locality,  all  over 
the  country,  and  take  this  means  of  securing  them  at  onco. 
Those  who  write  to  us  at  once,  will  secure,  FREE,  the  very  best 
Sewing  Machine  manufactured,  and  the  finest  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  works  of  high  art  ever  shown  together  in  America.  All 
particulars  FREE  by  return  mail.  Write  at  once;  a  postal  card 
on  which  to  write  to  irs  will  cost  you  but  one  cent,  and  after  you 
know  all,  should  you  conclude  to  go  no  further,  why  no  harm  is 
done.  Wonderful  as  it  seems,  you  need  no  capital— all  is  free- 
Addressat  once,  TRUE  &  CO.,  AUGUSTA,  MAINE. 


VIRCINIA  VENTILATED  FRUIT  PACKAGES 


Warranted  to  put  horses  and  cattle  in 
good  condition  when  all  other  means  fail. 


IT  ERADICATES  all  HUMORS 


that  may  be  in  the  animal,  and  produces 
a  fine  glossy  coat.  Guaranteed  to  free 
stock  from  worms.  * 


SURE  CURE  for  MILK  FEVER  and  GARGET, 

SURE  CURE  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 


$100  will  be  paid  for  anything  poisonous 
found  in  our  food.  If  your  feed  dealer  has 
not  got  it  send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 


VALLEY9MILL  CO.,  BrattlebororVt. 


BLATCHFORD’S 


SOUTH  SIDE  MAN’F’G  CO..  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


The  original  and  best  Ventilated  Fruit  Packages  made. 
For  Sale  by  S.  I).  Bedell,  105  Park  Place.  N.  Y. 


Is  strongly  Indorsed  by  hundreds  of  Teslimonials 
front  Agricultural  Experiment  stations  and  Farmers 
and  Breeders  throughout  the  country. 

As  a  perfect  substitute  for  milk,  for  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock,  until  able  to  eat  grain. 

As  an  excellent  preventive  for  scouring,  being  much 
used  for  this  purpose  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

It  Is  largely  used  by  the  most  promiuent  breeders. 

BMTCHFOKD’S 

ROYAL  STOCK  F03D  GA1TLE  CAKE, 

OR 

EXTRA  OIL  CAKE. 

Exceptionally  rich,  and  highly  recommended  for 
feeding  stock. 

Most  valitable  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

For  further  information  send  for  “Pamphlet  on 
Feeding,”  issued  and  mailed  free  by 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


'X'HCFl  “  STAWDA.Hr) 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING, 

Ecmltrv  Fencing. 


The  Best  CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER  in  the  world. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp 
for  circular  and  price,  S.  IVI  .  >1 A  COM  BEK, 
Adams.  Grand  Isle  Co..  Vt. 


CANADA  HARD:  WOOD 
TTNLEACHED  ASHES. 
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Full  Strength.— Quality  Guaranteed. 

Gathered  under  my  personal.supervision.  Delivered 
in  Car  Loads  at  any  Station.  Ask  for  quotations. 

F.  R.  LALOR, 

DUN  VILLE,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 


BAPCL 

$25 


PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  Also 


PHOSPHATE 


Send  for  Prices,  Samples  and  all  information. 
BAUtxll  «fe  SONtt  CO.«  Mfrs.,  Bill iadelp bin. 


£tarfc  amt  ^ottttry. 


Thoroughbred  Stock  for  sale  at  rea 
sonable  prices.  Jersey  cattle,  Shropshire 
sheep  and  Berkshire  pigs..  Supplying 
families  with  fresh  butter  in  small  pack¬ 
ages  a  specialty.  Address 

DAVID  CARLE, 

Deer  Park,  E,  I .,  N.  Y. 


SEND  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  CIHCULAR. 

While  and  Black  Minorcas,  Wyandottes,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  other  varieties.  Eggs  50  eenti  per  setting 
and  upwards.  W.  £.  Hullock,  BROOKLYN,  N.  \. 


JERSEY  ltm,  POI.ANIM  HINA, 
Chester  White,  Berkshire  Sc  York' 
bhire  Rigs.  Southdown,  Cotswold 
and  Oxford  Dunn  Sheep  and  Lamb* 
Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Faney  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogs# 
.ATLEE  BURPEE  A  C0.PkJU.Pa 


ABORTION  consequent  STERILITY. 

Habitual  slinkers  cured  by  using  1  bottle  or  Haboriri. 
For  Cows  or  Mares  it  has  never  failed.  Delivered  at  your 
express  office  for  $2.  W allace  Barnes,  Box  oOl, Bristol, Ct. 


THOROUGHBRED  Geese,  and  Turkeys, 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  JUealtli,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET,  MASS. 


BUFF-COCHIN  stamp  for  beautiful  illustra¬ 
ted  circular.  T.  F.  McGKllW,  Jr.,  Springlield,  O. 


to  $8  a  day.  Samples  worth  81.50,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Salety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly ,  mum.. 


Raise  No  More  Wheat 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy.  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells. 
For  live  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  Hi rner,  Allentown.  Pa. 


Trade  Mark. 

Only  three-quarters  of  one  cent  per  square  foot  for  2 
In.  mesh.  No  19  Wire  Hatchers  Brooders.  Tarred 
Pap  r.  Drinking  Fountains.  Feed  Trays.  Ground 
Bone.  Beef  Scraps.  Oyster  Shells  Incubator  Sup¬ 
plies.  Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard.  Send  two 
cent  stamp  for  Catalogues.  Address 

BROCK N EH  dk  EVANS, 

itS  VescySt.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Ohio  Improved  Chesters 

Warranted  cholera  proof. 
Express  prepaid.  Wins  1st 
prizes  in  the  States  and  For¬ 
eign  Countries.  8  weighed 
8806  lbs.  Send  fordescrip- 
tion  and  price  of  these  fam¬ 
ous  hogs,  also  fowls,  tiik 
L.  11.  SILVER  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Send  for  facts,  and  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


kebgshhatching 

2L  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls, 
Price  List  free.  New  prices.  No  catalogue. 

Jl  MnPBf  1857  SOUTH  HIGH  ST., 
.  Ll  ITIUuIY)  COLUMBUS,  OHIO- 


IIALSTED’S  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

I  N  C  U  BATORS, 

First,  Foremost,  Best.  50  Egg  Machine,  only  $20. 
Centennial  M’I’g  Co.,  Box  250.  Rye.  N.  Y. 


COLD, 

FIIKK 


Live  at  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  us  than 
at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  Fit  KK.  Address,  Tit  UK  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


General  Advertising-  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEYV  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  conts. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


A  NEW  BETTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

ROYAL  SALT. 

PoSl'l  IV ELY  Plii  VENTS  BUTTER 

FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID. 

Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Agricultural  Papers  and 
Dairymen  throughout  the  United  States.  Send  for 
Circular. 

BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO„ 

office  and  Factory: 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  Clty.N.Y. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1- 10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France . . .  8.04  (I6K  fr. ) 

French  Colonies .  4.03 ,29)^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Sntered  at  the  Post-offlco  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 


THE  RURAL  0SEW-YORMER. 
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PERSONAL. 


The  Lessons  ot  “Unscr  Fritz”  Case 


Professor  P.  A.  Gulley,  now  Director  of 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Experimental  Station, 
lately  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  State  Agricultural  College,  asks  all 
the  farmers  of  the  State  to  send  their  names 
to  him  at  College  Station,  and  in  return  he 
will  send  them  the  College  Bulletins,  free. 
The  Director  is  about  35  years  old  and  mar¬ 
ried. 

The  President  has  nominated  Strother  M. 
Stockslager,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Laud  Office  at  Washington  in 
place  of  Commissioner  Sparks,  forced  to  resign 
partly  through  his  relentless  war  on  land- 
grabbers  and  partly  through  his  rugged  tem¬ 
per  and  uncongenial  disposition.  Thomas  J. 
Anderson  of  Iowa,  has  been  nominated  as 
Assistant  Commissioner. 

Major  Henry  E.  Alvord,  Director  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
is  55  years  old,  and  was  until  lately  Professor 
of  Agriculture  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultu¬ 
ral  College  at  Amherst,  a  position  to  which  he 
was  called  after  three  years’  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  Lawton  Valentine’s  Houghton  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committe  of 
the  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and  a  man  of  national 
reputation. 

Christopher  G,  Memminger,  who  has  just 
died  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  the  Confederate 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  entire 
war.  He  was  born  in  Germany  in  1803 
brought  to  Charleston  when  a  child  by  his 
widowed  mother,  who  soon  died,  and  he  was 
adopted  and  educated  by  Thomas  Bennett, 
afterward  Governor  of  the  State.  Since  the 
war  he  made  a  fortune  out  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  rock  phosphate  industry,  in  which  he 
was  largely  interested. 

Professor  W.  J.  Sanborn  lately  of  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  College,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  Indiana  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Purdue,  Indiana, 
with  the  following  assistants:  William  C.  Lat- 
ta,  Experimental  Agriculture;  James  Troop, 
Experimental  Horticulture;  Henry  A. 
Huston,  Chemist;  Joseph  C.  Arthur,  Botan¬ 
ist;  Francis  M.  Webster,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  Entomology,  Entomologist;  Tberies  D. 
Hinebaugh,  B.  S.,  V.  S.,  Veterinarian;  Pierre 
Van  Laudeghem,  Florist.  Professor  Sanborn 
is  41  years  old. 

Judge  Walter  Quintin  Gresham,  or 
“Wat”  Gresham,  as  he  is  called  in  his  own 
Harrison  County,  Indiana,  has  had  little  edu¬ 
cation  but  that  which  he  gave  himself  by 
snatching  every  opportunity  he  could  get  for 
reading  and  study.  He  was  born  poor,  but  he 
did  not  intend  that  poverty  should  stand 
in  his  way.  Now  that  he  has  made  his 
way,  he  enjoys  nothing  more  than  to  read  a 
novel,  and  when  he  fiuds  one  that  he  likes  he 
reads  it  through  at  a  sitting.  Judge  Gresh¬ 
am  is  tall,  slender  and  dark.  His  full  beard 
is  sprinkled  with  gray,  but  his  large  hazel 
eyes  show  no  signs  of  age. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass,  send  sam¬ 
ples  of  their  Easter  Cards.  These  cards  are 
unusually  beautiful  this  year.  They  are  of 
all  sizes  and  prices.  Prang’s  name  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  good  work  in  this  line. 

Sherwood  Novelty  Harness.— Circulars 
from  the  Sherwood  Harness  Co.,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  We  called  attention ‘to  this  harness  last 
year.  During  the  summer  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  bought  the  harness  and  all,  so  far  as  we 
know,  were  pleased  with  it.  We  have  been 
shown  a  letter  from  Mr.  U.  S.  Miller,  of  Mar¬ 
ion,  Ohio.  Mr.  M.  bought  the  harness  last 
year.  His  neighbors  gave  the  best  of  reasons 
why  it  could  not  work.  His  team  weighed 
but  2,200  pounds — light  for  that  section — so  he 
wished  somebody  with  a  heavier  team  to  try 
it.  One  man  with  a  team  weighing  2,600 
pounds  offered  to  break  the  harness,  and 
some  50  men  came  to  see  him  do  it.  He 
hitched  to  a  maple  log  with  bark  on,  20  feet 
long  and  22  inches  at  top  end,  and  hitched 
well  back  on  log.  The  first  start  his  team 
made  they  started  it  about  two  feet;  after 
that  they  handled  it  easily  enough,  and  the 
old  sore-heads  were  amazed.  After  he  had 
tried  long  enough  to  break  the  harness  all  up, 
and  was  satisfied  that  it  would  work,  he  put 
on  his  own  harness  and  hitched  to  the  same 
log,  and  could  nob  start  it  one  foot.  That 
man  now  says,  “I  want  a  Sherwood  Harness 
right  away.” 
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to  destroy  insects  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  perfect  Fruit- 
,  For  full  directions  and  out¬ 

fits  lor  liaml  or  horse  power  at  bottom  cash  prices 

Address  Field  r“  -  —  —  — 

ForccPuinpCo.,  j 
IiOckport,N.Y. 


The  greatest  doctors  in  Europe  don’t  seem 
to  know  what  ails  “Unser  Fritz.” 

Thus  are  the  Garfield  and  Grant  episodes  re¬ 
peated,  and  public  confidence  in  “expert” 
medical  knowledge  is  again  shaken. 

The  effect  is  a  revulsion. 

Since  the  fatal  days  of  1883,  many  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  schoolmen  concerning  exten¬ 
sive  medication  have  been  abandoned,  and  all 
schools  of  practice  are  more  and  more  relying 
upon  old-fashioned  simple  root  and  herb  pre¬ 
parations  and  careful  nursing, — the  ODly  re¬ 
liances  known  to  our  ancestors. 

These  methods  and  reliances  are  illustrated 
to-day.  in  a  series  of  old-fashioned  roots  and 
herbs  preparations  recently  given  to  the  world 
by  the  well-known  proprietors  of  Warner’s 
safe  cure— preparations  made  from  form u he 
possessed  by  many  of  our  oldest  families,  and 
rescued  for  popular  use,  and  issued  under  the 
happy  designation  of  Warner’s  Log  Cabin 
Remedies. 

“My  son,”  exclaimed  a  venerable  woman  to 
the  writer  when  be  was  a  boy,  “my  son,  you’r 
yeller  and  pale  and  weak  like  lookin’,  you’r 
needin’  a  good  shaking  up  with  some  sas’paril’’- 

A  jug  of  spring  sarsaparilla  was  just  as  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  “winter  supplies”  of  fifty  years 
ago  as  was  a  barrel  of  pork,  and  a  famous 
medical  authority  says  that  the  very  general 
prevalence  of  the  use  of  such  a  preparation 
as  Log  Cabin  Sarsaparilla  explains  the  rugged 
health  of  our  ancestors. 

While  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Sarsaparilla  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  all  seasons  of  the  year 
it  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  spring,  when 
the  system  is  full  of  sluggish  blood  and  re¬ 
quires  a  naturarconstitutional  tonic  and  invig- 
orator  to  resist  colds  and  pneumonia,  and  the 
effects  of  a  long  winter.  Philo  M.  Parsons, 
clerk  of  the  City  Hotel  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
was  prostrated  with  a  cold  which,  he  says, 
“seemed  to  settle  through  my  body.  I  neglect¬ 
ed  it  and  the  result  was  my  blood  became  im¬ 
poverished  and  poisoned,  indicated  by  inflam¬ 
ed  eyes.  I  was  treated  but  my  eyes  grew 
worse.  I  was  obliged  to  wear  a  shade  over 
them.  I  feared  that  I  would  be  obliged  to 
give  up  work.” 

“Under  the  operation  of  Warner’s  Log  Cab¬ 
in  Sarsaparilla  and  Liver  Pills,”  he  says,  “the 
sore  and  inflamed  eyes  disappeared.  My  blood, 
I  know,  is  in  a  healthier  condition  than  it  has 
been  for  years.  I  have  a  much  better  appe¬ 
tite.  I  shall  take  several  more  bottles  for 
safety’s  sake.  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Sarsapar¬ 
illa  is  a  great  blood  purifier  and  I  most  hearti¬ 
ly  recommend  it.” 

A  few  bottles  of  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Sar¬ 
saparilla  used  in  the  family  now  will  save 
many  a  week  of  sickness  and  many  a  dollar  of 
bills.  Use  no  other.  This  is  the  oldest,  most 
thoroughly  tested,  and  the  best,  is  put  up  in 
the  largest  sarsaparilla  bottle  on  the  market, 
containing  120  doses.  There  is  no  other  prep¬ 
aration  of  similar  name  that  can  equal  it.  The 
name  of  its  manufacturers  is  a  guarantee  of 
its  superior  worth. 

While  the  great  doctors  wrangle  over  the 
technicalities  of  an  advanced  medical  science 
that  can  not  cure  disease,  such  simple  prepa¬ 
rations  yearly  snatch  millions  from  untimely 
graves. 


It  Cost  Ten  Thousand  Dollars 

to  gild  the  dome  of  the  Boston  State  House.  But  It 
will  cost  very  much  less  than  that  to  restore  a  dyspep¬ 
tic  stomach  to  health  by  means  of  Perfected  Oxygen. 
You  w  ant  to  know  what  this  safe  and  natural  remedy 
has  done,  Write  for  free  and  full  Information  to 
Walter  C.  Browning,  M.D.,  1285  Arch  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


TNlTATOTtN  Many  New  Seedlings.  Powerful 
*-  1  Yielders,  Superb  for  the  Table. 

Rose’s  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  best  of  all.  Ears  large 
as  Stowell’s;  25  days  earlier.  Also  Cory  Corn;  earliest 
of  alt  corn.  Burpee  Welcome  Oats,  etc.  Catalogue 
Free.  ALFRED  ROSE,  Feint  Yau.  N. 


100  STRAWBERRIES  only  $1.00 

Ten  Plants  each  of  ten  best  standard  varieties  sent, 
postage  paid,  for §1.00.  “ Howto  (how  Fruits,  Flowers, 
etc.,’’  tells  how  to  propagate,  how  to  destroy  Insects, 
etc., etc.  Price,  35  cems,  or  sent  free  to  all  who  oraer 
above  plants  before  March  15th. 

WELD  &  CO..  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


Bll?  Early  Black  Cap  CARMAN  UI 

USA  the  best  new  and  old  sorts  of  plants  and  trees  at 
B  CO  P I C Q  l'a*r  prices  for  pedigree  stock.  Catalogue 
DbfiUlbw  Free.  -  Hale  Bros.  So. Glastonbury, Coca 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’ 

LEADING  SPECIALTIES. 


ALL 'VARIETIES,  SIZES  AND  PRICES 


FINE  EVER-BLOOMING  PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING  AND  MOSS  ROSES. 


NEW  AND  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS 
HARDY  PLANTS.  New  Moon  Flower,  Clematis, 
Spring  Bulb3,  JAPAN  LILIES,  New  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  &  our  WONDERFUL  ORNAMENTAL 
VECET  ABLES.  Everything  sent  safely  by  mail 
or  express  to  ait  points,  we  offer  Choice  NEW 
THINGS  »ad  STERLINC  NOVELTIES  in  all 
departments.  Our  N  E  W  C  U I D  E ,  100  pp„  elegantly 
illustrated,  describes  over  1500  NEWEST  ar  d 
CHOICEST  Varieties  of  ROSES,  SEEDS, 
PLANTS  and  BULBS,  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them  F ree.  If  you  wish  to  plant  anything,  send 
for  it."' 20  Years  Established.  Over  60  Large 
Greenhouses.  THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 
ROSE  GROWERS,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


UOW  IS  THE  TIME 

TO  SOW 

Henderson’s  Special  Grass  Mixture 

FOR  HAY  OR  PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

This  mixture  will  give  a  pasture  that  will  stand  without  renewal  for  20  years.  Thousands 
of  acres  are  now  sown  with  it  annually.  Pamphlet,  giving  full  instructions  and  information, 
mailed  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  C0n  35 &37  Gortlandt  St.,  New  York.8 


ROSES 

PLANTS 


The  aim  of  THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON"  CO.  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 
supply  their  customers  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  their  line  ;  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  nohouse  in  America  carries  a  more  varied  and  complete  stock.  If  you  want  Choice 
Tested  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEED  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Grand  Roses  and  Beautiful  Plants,  the  best  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,Q,uince,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  for 
lawn,  garden,  park  or  street,  do  not  fail  to  send  for  their  Valuable  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  containing  about  140  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  They  arc  conducting 
businesss  on  a  magnificent  scale,  growing  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Roses  and  millions 
of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  annually.  Have  been  in  business  over  a  third  of  a  cen- 
,-ury  and  have  won  a  reputation  of  which  they  have  reason  to  he  proud.  Have  24  large  Greenhouses  heated 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  and  are  using  700  acres  ofland.  If  you  want  the  best  at  honest  prices,  order 
lirectly  of  them  and  save  fUE  QTftDDQ  Pi  UADSlOniS  PAINESV1LLE,  9 

all  commissions.  Address  rf  Bi£  v5  B  Ultftu  &J  flMllnBw* Jl'S  UUl  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO 


GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Rarest  New.  Choicest  Old. 


FRESH 

PLANTS 


I  say  do  you  want  fresh  plants  direct  from  the  grower  at  low  prices?  New 
and  old  varieties  Strawberries,  Raspberries.  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Currants 
etc.  Don’t  fail  to  see  description  of  Carmikel  Strawberry,  the  latest  of  all 
and  introduced  by  me.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Writofor  estimate  before 
placing  your  order.  Send  for  catalogue. 

JEJ.  W .  FI ortloul tiirlst. 

Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


m 

S£E&  > 
pATALOGm 


n  arranted  Seed.  my  business  o 

, ,,  ,  the  belief  tha 

public  are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  th< 
grower.  Raising  a  large  proportion  ol  my  seed  enable 
r"“  to  warrant  its  freshness  and  purity,  as  see  my  Yege 
table  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1888  ITRJF1 
for  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  It  1 
lliberally  illustrated  with  engravings  made  dlrectl- 
r  from  photographs  of  vegetables  grown  on  my  seei 
farms.  Besides  an  Immense  variety  of  standard  seed,  yoi 
will  find  in  It  some  valuable  new  vegetables  not  found  h 
any  other  catalogue.  As  the  original  introducer  of  thi 
•  Eclipse  Beet,  Burbank  and  Early  Ohio  Potatoes,  Hubbard 
r  Squash,  Deepliead  Cabbage,  Cory  Corn,  and  a  score  of  othe: 
valuable  vegetables,  I  Invite  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mags 


CCEnfi  My  1 888  Catalogue  of  Yew  &-  rnrr 

vCCUO  True  Heeds, at  .lust  Prices,  llitt 


Geo.  II. 


True  Seeds,  at  just  Prices. 

Colv-n,  Seed  Grower.  Daltou,  Pa. 


DKATH  to  insects  In  house,  garden,  orchard  and 
fields;  also  Poultry  and  Cattle  Lice.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
culars  free.  THOMAS  WOODASON, 

451  East  Cambria  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BLUE  AND 

Orchard  Crass 


CARROLL,  LEXINGTON,  KY0 


Small  FRUIT  PLANTS  in  Yariety. 

Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Grapes,  Raspberries,  Strawberries. 

The  cream  of  the  old  and  the  new.  Sound  plants;  true 
to  name.  Send  for  rrice  list  to 

T.  T.  LYON.  South  Haven,  Mich. 


WONDERFUL  NEW  FRUITS  !  Globe 
Ford’s  Late.  White  and  John  Haas  Peach ;  Jessie, 
Mammoth  and  Itasca  Strawberries;  all  kindsof 
Fruit  Trees  and  bcstSniall  Fruits  atFAIRVlEVV 
NURSERIES.  Estab.  1835.  Oldest  In  the  State.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

C.  II.  PEUIvINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FREE 

Prettiest  Illustrated 
SEED-CATALOGUE 
printed.  Cheapest 
&  best  SEEDS  grown. 
Gardeners  trade  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Packets  only  3c. 
as  dirt  by  oz.  &  lb. 
ikts  new  ex  tras  free. 
Rockford  Ill. 


f)  ”V  A  VABIETIBS  OF 

4  /U  FRUIT  TREES, 
I  J  VINES,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,Cberry,  Plum, 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currants,  Grapes, 
Gooseberries,  Ac.  Send  for  Catalogue 
J,  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  J. 


IBLEY’S  TESTED  SEED 

Catai.o&c*  Free  i  Containing 
all  the  late.H  novelties  and  stand 
aid  virieties  of  Garden,  Field  and 
FlowirSeedu  Gardeners  every- 
« her«  should  consult  It  before 
purchasing.  Sleeks  pare  and  fresh, prices  reasonable 
Address  Jllriim  Sibley  &  Co., 

Rochester.  N,  V.,  or  Chlcugo,  111* 


s 


LIMITED  QUANTITY. 

Stowell’s  Evergreen  SWEET  CORN  (kiln 
dried).  Price  §2.00  per  bushel: 

M.  WEST,  Schoharie,  N.  1. 


800,000  YEAR  OLD 
and  JUNE  BUDDED. 
100,000  Apple  Trees. 

Among  which  can  be  found  kinds  suited  to  all  sections, 
including  all  new  and  old  standard  sorts. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees  and  gen- 
era!  nursery  stock  mailed  free. 

WM.  PETERS  «fc  SONS. 
Wesley  Station.  Worcester  Co.,  Md. 


■yrjgyp  To  introdue  our  Seeds 

■  ■%  EL  EL ■  amonf'  % t w  Formers 

and  Qardeners  ws  ar#  firing  away  a 
_ _ _  largs  oollection  FRKR,  lasladinf  a  pack¬ 
age  of  TH*  WONDERFUL  FLOUR  OORN  that  yields  as  mack 
good  floor  per  acre  as  4  acres  of  wheat.  Oar  boaatlfnl  Catalaraa 
■hoaldberead  by  all  Farmers  and  Gardeners  before  beglaalsg 
fesir  spring  work.  Free  to  aQ  wko  seed  foods.  Bead  a  list  W 
tort  taw*.  I.  A.  Xtu4M  A  Ok,  U4Ua»WU.  hi 


SEEDS 


Now  offered  for,  .ELLWAMGER?  V  value ble  new 

i.  L 


t tie  first  time. 


J  BARRY,  ■  0ra',p- 


THE  MILLS  GRAPE 


Circular  with  fl  lllandsome  and 

full  particulars!  NURSERIES  8  of  fine 
by  mail  free.  IRochester.N.Yi  Quality 


The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock  in  New  England.  Orders  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


S  SEND  FOR  £ 

E  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  A 

u  CHOICE  SELECT  SEEDS,  I 

Grown  for  us  with  great  care.  Jj 

I  HIGGANUM  M’N’F’G  COR.,  « 

189  Water  St.,  New  York  City.  U 

8  Successors  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  Co.  E 


IT 

WILL 


PAY Y0U 

B  i  a  TO  PLANT 


KARRS’  ^ 


Mammoth  Asparagus, 

It  sells  for  double  the  price  of  Conno- 
ver’s.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimo¬ 
nials  Also  a  full  line  of  General  Nurs¬ 
ery  St  ockat  reasonable  prices.  Address 

RAREST  RAW  &  PYLE, 
Willowdale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


QFETHQ™ 

OEbLU  O  FLOWER  • 

Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  Everywhere 
acknowledged  the  Best.  0*5' Headquarters 
American.  Grass  Seeds.  Orders  with  Cash 
filled  at  lowest  market  price.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
IBstab.  1838.]  J.  M.  McCullough’s  Song,  Cincinnati,®. 


Over  6,000,000  pmekUi'ui 


.M.FERRY&CO. 

are  admitted  to  bo 

Tha  LARCEST 
SEEDSMEN 

in  the  world. 

D.M.FERRY&Co’s 

Illustrated,  De- 
seriptiveik  Priced 

SEED- 
ANNUAL 

For  1888 
Will  be  mailed 
FREEtoALL 
applicants,  and  tc 
last  season’s  custo¬ 
mers  without  ordering  it. 
Invaluable  to  ail.  Everyone 
asinz  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seeds  should  send  tot 
t*.  Address  l>,  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  xVlohv 
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THE  MAPES  SPECIAL  CROP  MANURES. 

FOR  POTATOES,  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  CRASS,  TOP-DRESSING,  ETC. 

CONCLUSIONS  FROM  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE ,  IN  SOME  CASES  OVER  TEN  YEARS,  BY  WELL  KNOWN  AUTHORITIES. 

“Under  average  conditions  and  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  name  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  as  the  best  and  most  profitable  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  potatoes.” — American  Agriculturist. 

“The  Mapes  Potato  Manure  is  certainly  as  good  a  fertilizer  for  the  Crops  as  we 
can  expect  to  find.”— J.  T.  Lovett ,  Orchard,  and  Garden. 

“Its  action  approaches  certainty,  or  as  near  it  as  any  manure  can  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  do. — E.  S.  Carman ,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


‘Our  own  experience  with  various  commercial  fertilizers  has  convinced  us  that 
with  judicious  use  of  the  Mapes  Manures  worn  out  lands  can  be  restored  to  fer¬ 
tility  quicker  and  with  less  expense,  than  in  any  other  way.” — American 
Agriculturist. 

“While  the  Mapes  Fertilizers  are  high  in  price,  I  have  found  by  three  years’ 
trial  that  they  are  very  effective  both  in  corn  and  potatoes.  I  know  of  none  more 
so.” — Wilmer  Atkinson ,  Farm  Journal. 


The  Mapes  IKidi  Grade  Manures  are  the  HIGHEST  GRADE  and  BEST  ever  made.  See  OFFICIAL 
ANALYSES  hy  the  State  Agricultural  Stations,  also  COMPOSITION  of  the  Mapes  Manures,  in  pamphlet. 

The  grower  can  select  the  manure  that  will  supply  Ammonia,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  in  al¬ 
most  ANY  DESIRED  PROPORTIONS  and  all  in  the  best  VARIED  FORMS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS  INCLUDE  A  RANGE  OF 

Ammonia,  from  7.50  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent.— Phosphoric  Acid,  from  14.00  per  cent,  to  4 %  per  cent. 

Potash  Soluble,  from  11.00  per  cent,  to  2%  per  cent. 


Mapes’  Tobacco  Manure, 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  “for  light  soils,’’ 
Mapes’  Complete  Manure  “  for  heavy  soils, 
Mapes’  Potato  Manure 
Mapes’  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure 
Mapes’  “A”  Brand 


Ammonia. 

7.50 
6.00 
6.00 

4.50 
2.00 
3.00 


Phosphoric  Acid. 

4.50 

7.00 

10.00 

8.00 

7.00 

14.00 


Potash. 

10.50 
6  00 
3.00 
6.00 
11.00 
2.50 


The  above  are  minimum  guaranties  and  are  found  to  be  invariably  largely  exceeded  by  the  analyses  of  these  manures  by  the  Agricultural  Stations;  never  more  largely 
than  in  the  fifty  samples  reported  upon  by  the  Stations  during  the  past  year — 1887.  In  the  Tobacco,  Potato,  and  Fruit  Manures  the  potash  is  practically  free  from  .hlorine. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet.  . . .  _  _  .  _  _  _  .  „  .  w 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St.,  N.  Y. _ 


A  Landed  Gentleman. 

Some  girls  shade  their  eyes  with  their  hands 
and  others  use  pencils. — Ont.  Free  Press. 

“Is  life  worth  living?”  has  become  a  society 
question.  We  answer:  It  depends  on  the 
liver. — Houston's  Weekly. 

Because  we  pronounce  “would”  wood,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  pronounce  “Gould” 
good. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Joking  about  her  nose,  a  young  lady  said: 
“I  had  nothing  to  do  with  shaping  it.  It  was 
a  birthday  present.” — Freeman’s  Magazine. 

An  old  woman  may  be  an  incorrigible  gos¬ 
sip,  but  when  you  come  right  down  to  facts 
the  peacock  is  the  greatest  tail-bearer  of  all. 
— St.  Paul  Herald. 

A  printer,  in  setting  up  “We  are  but  parts 
of  one  stupendous  whole,”  by  mistake  of  a  let¬ 
ter  made  it  read:  “We  are  but  parts  of  a 
stupendous  whale.” — The  Earth. 

Small  youth,  residing  at  the  Hub,  while  in 
search  of  knowledge  a  few  days  since  asked 
his  mother:  “Ma,  when  I  grow  up,  will  the 
calves  of  my  legs  become  cows?” — Life. 

Old  Gentleman  (calling  down  the  stairs): 
“Clara,  didn’t  I  hear  that  young  man  go  just 
now?”  Daughter:  “Yes,  papa,  you  heard 
him  go  to  the  cellar  for  more  coal.” — Epoch. 

A  child  was  recently  watching  a  young 
lady  in  Holliston  busily  talking  into  a  tele¬ 
phone  transmitter.  Suddenly  the  child  said: 
“  Who  are  you  talking  to?”  The  lady  answered : 
“I  hm  talking  to  a  man  ”  The  child  roplied: 
“Well,  he  must  be  an  awful  little  man  to  live 
in  such  a  small  house  as  that.” — Boston  Globe. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  Kunerai 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

,im  Weuvcr  Orgun  and  Plano  Co., 

IBfc.  Factory,  York,  Pa. 

Pen,  Pencil,  R,xil>l>er 
and  liottle  of  Ink 

25  CtS. 


Seven  Complete  tor  $1.50. 

A.  WOODRUFF,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  FIRMER  SHOULD  INQUIRE 

into  the  merits  of  BREED’S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 
for  weeding  all  hoed  crops  and  putting  in  grain  and 
grass-seed.  Ex-Gov.  Robie,  Master  Me.,  State  Grange, 
writes:  “It  should  lie  owned  by  every  farmer  in  the 
country.”  Circulars  and  testimonials  upon  application. 
Universal  Weeder  Co.,  No.  Weare,  N.  II. 


BRIGG5&C? 

\5  APPLETON  ST.  BOSTON  MASS. 

'J  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAND'  SQUARE-  -a>  UPRIGHT 


PIANO  FORTES 


^RA(EFUL>E5 •  •  50L'T)  CONSTRUCTION  ' 

match lus^  tone  •  •  Beautiful  Tinish. 


HOL8TEIN-FRIE8IAN8. 

CLYDESDALE,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONIAN  HORSES. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  has 

The  only  Cow  that  has  given  26,021  lbs.  2  oz.  of  milk  in  a  year. 

The  only  four-year-old  that  has  given  23,602  lbs.  10  oz. in  a  year. 

The  only  two-year-old  that  has  given  18,484  lbs.  18  oz.  in  a  year. 

The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  17,166  lbs.  1  oz.  in  a  year 
The  only  herd  of  two-year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,465  lbs.  7  oz.  in  a  year. 

The  only  two-year  old  Holsteln-Friesian  that  has  made  21  lbs.  10%  oz.  of  nut¬ 
ter  in  a  week.  „  .  , 

Fifty-two  Cows  in  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  week. 

100  Cows  and  Heifers  in  this  herd  average  17  lbs.  1  43-100  oz.  of  butter  In  a 
week. 

Over  100  Cows  in  the  Advanced  Registry.  Fine  studs  of  choice  highly-bred  Clydesdale,  French  Coach  and 
Hambletonian  Horses.  ,  .... 

Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees.  In  writing  always  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  X.  Y 


French  Coach  Horses. 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 

More  Imported  and  Bred  than  by  any  other  Eight  Establishments. 

511  PURE-BREDS  Now  Actually  on  Hand. 

Experience  and  facilities  Combined  foir  Furnishing  Best  Stock  of  Both  Breeds 

sit  lteasonsiible  Prices. 

Separate  Catalogues  for  each  breed,  with  history  of  same.  Say  which  is  wanted.  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  WiniE,  Dn  Page  Gg„  Illinois. 


THE  BRADLEY 

“BIB  6"  MOWER 

Cuts  a  swatli  6  feet  wide  and  is  easily  handled  by  an  ordinary  farm 
team.  Double  the  usual  amount  of  grass  can  he  cut  with  one  team  and 
one  man.  Three  years  in  the  market  lias  demonstrated  that  the  Brad¬ 
ley  No.  6  is  the  most  economical  tool  ever  purchased  by  the  farmer. 
We  guarantee  the  draft  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser  on  any  ordi¬ 
nary  level  farm.  We  also  make  Mowers  to  cut  8‘<>  ft.,  4!4  ft.,  4':_.  it.  and 
5  ft.  The  Bradley  Reapers,  Mowers  and  Rakes  are  the  Best 
in  the  World,  Serai  for  Circulars. 

BRADLEY  &  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES: 

63  Murray  St.,  New  York. 
32  So.  Market  St.,  Boston. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

*^TreatestTn(!ueemeimiever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
ui)  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
n—aHM  Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
Gold  Band  Mows  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

I\  O.  Box  289.  81  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


DEDERICK’S  HAY 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


- 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 


is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made. 

Full  instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  MillH  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Brices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WINI)  MILE 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


IMPROVE!)  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR ! 

Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-regulating. 

Hundreds  in  successful 
,  operation.  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  as  large  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  as  any  other 
hatcher,  send  tic.  for  new 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

I  Circular.  Free. 

CEO.  H.  STAHL, 

Patentee  and  Hole  nunufactarer. 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


ISLAND  HOME 


STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  Island  HomeStoek 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  Weoifera 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from,  weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &■  Farnura 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

Wrench  Coach  Horses. 


MANGE 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  ( Thymo-Cresol )  is  a 
handy,  sure, safe, abso¬ 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skiu  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Uawford  &  Co  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LAMBORN  ROAD 

LIGHT 
DRAFT. 


MACHINE 

IRON. 


VULCAN  ROAD  MACHINE  CO.,  MEDIA,  PA. 


FAROT&AB  KEYSTONE  COEN  PLANTES 

Warranted  the  bcHtcora  dropper  and  most 
| perfect  force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  in  tin* 
k  world.  8bnd 

fob  Catalogue. 
Address 

A.  B. 

PASQUHAS. 

York,  Pa. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo., 

118  W  .Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


■established  1852. 

JACKSON  UROT11ER8, 
NEW  TORI  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
MAIN  OFFICE,  76  THIRD  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  18  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  macninery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excell. ng  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


This  Plauter  will  plant  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn, 
Beans,  Peas  and  Beet  Seed,  in  hills,  drills  or  checks. 
It  is  the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  kinds  of 
FERTILIZERS  WET  or  DRY  With  a  CERTAINTY.  Six 
changes  from  50  to  450  pounds  per  acre,  and  without 
Injury  to  the  Seed,  as  It  is  dropped  each  sUle  of  It  with 
a  layer  of  earth  betwei  n.  Warrrantedtodoall  claimed 
for  It.  Farmers  send  for  Circulars  and  Test!  morals  of 
1887.  ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Eulield,  N.  II. 
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READ  MR.  GARRISON  S  LETTER  CAREFULLY. 


IMPORTANT  TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS. 

The  Finest  Stock  of  APPLE,  Extra  Size  and  First  Class  STANDARD  PEAR,  DWARF 
PEAR  PLUM  and  PEACH  TREES  ever  offered  to  the  trade 


Also  a  full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  quantity,  size 
varieties,  etc.,  wanted. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A 


SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


Absolate  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular,  Mention  tlds  paper, 


BETTER 

THAN  EVER. 

PLANTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


ASPINWALL  MFG.CO 

THREE  RIVERS.  MICHIGAN/ 

“The  Aspinivall  Potato  Planter  works  with  almost  human  ingenuity.  It  is  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat  farmer.  IT  IS  A  SUCCESS. 
We  can  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in  the  future  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  conducted  as  wheat  growing  now  is — on  a  large  scale.  Those  who  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind.'1'1 — Rubal  New-Yobkeb,  April  2,  1887. 


FUNNIEST  BOOK  YET!  Nearly  75,000  SOLD!  NEW  Edition  ONLY  SI. 75. 


(« 


SAMANTHA  at  SARATOGA! 


M 


AGENTS 

WANTED! 


BIG  TERMS! 


“ Sez  he,  Them  dumb  Tools  believe  in' supernatural  things.  Why  can't  they  believe  sun  thin'  sensible." — J.  ALLEN. 
La  Critics  say  of  it:  “Delicious  humor.” — Will  Carleton.  “  Full  of  genuine  wit.”—  O.  H.  Tiffany.  “Keenest  sar- 
casin” —  Observer.  “Exceedingly  amusing.”— Rose  If. Cleveland  “  Excruciatingly  funny.”—  Weekly  Wit¬ 
’S  ness.  “Bitterest  satire  coated  with  exhilarating  fun.”— Wee. ./.  P.  Neuman.  1).  D.  Agents  Coininn  **nne'\ 
°°One  book  as  outfit  bymail,  $1.25.  Apply  to  HUBBARD  BROS..  Pubs..  Pliila,  Boston  orChicago. 


FREE  SAM  PEE.  Every  Florist,  professional  or  otherwise,  is  invited  to  try 
“Grape  Dust”  for  mildew.  On  application  a  sample  will  be  mailed  free.  Write  to 


ft 


SLUG  SHOT,”  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


London  purple  Potato  bucs 

Farmers,  be  wise  and  SAVE  YOUR  CROPS  by  using  LONDON  PURPLE, 
which  is  THE  BEST,  SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST  poison  for  killing  Potato 
Bugs,  Canker  Worms,  Pear  Slugs,  Ac.,  ever  used.  The  leading  agricultural 
authorities,  colleges,  newspapers  and  Grange  masters  recommend  “London  Purple.” 
For  sale  at  all  dealers.  Full  particulars  and  circulars  Free  from  sole  manufacturers 

HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  L’TD. 

AGENTS 


Intelligence  is  knowing  a  good  thing  when 
you  see  it ;  Wisdom  is  getting  it 
A,  Nail  Puller:  B,  Monkey 
Wrench  and  Vise ;  C,  Hammer ;  A 
I),  large  Gas  Pliers;  E,  Pincers; 

F,Wire  Gutter ;  G  .small  Gas  Pliers; 

H,  Nut  Cracker.  For  farmers,  doc¬ 
tors,  horsemen.  Every  family  needs 
it— city  or  country.  Sold  by  li  nr d- 
ware  trade.  If  your  dealer  is  out, 


.....  .„o,  Polished,  25  cents  extra.  __  . 

MODE],  MFG.  CO,  105  Huntingdon  St.  Phila.  Pa.  SoleMfrs. 


BEST  CAST  STEEL, 

Fatent  Applied  fr 


WANTED 


E 

Every  part 
a  Strong 
Practical 
Tool. 


OYER’S  IS  house-power 


R  . . . 

UM  Has  LEVEL  TREAD.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 
Largest  Track  Wheels  and  No  Cross  Rods. 

UNION  THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 

FARM  MILLS,  FEED  CUTTERS, 

CIRCULAR  SAW  MACHINES,  Ac. 


W.L.BOYER8BRO. 
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ROSE 

SPECIAL 


COMMERCIAL  ROSE  NOTES. 

EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


Utility  roses ;  American  Beauty  leads  amonq 
large  roses ;  Bon  Silene  the  most  useful 
among  the  pink  Teas:  don't  condemn  anew 
rose  from  one  season's  trial ;  The  Puritan; 
The  Bride ;  Wm.  Francis  Bennett ;  it’s 
lemon-verbena  odor ;  Comtesse  de  Frigneuse 
needs  a  back  bone ;  Papa  Gontier  like  Bon 
Silene  but  more  so;  Mine.  Gabriel  Luizet , 


the  suicidal  rose;  Mine,  de  Watteville; 
Gabmelle  Drevet,  Mme.  Cusin ,  Princess 
Beatrice ,  Mrs.  JolmLaing ;  Meteor, the  Tea 
Jacqueminot ;  Sunset  is  rising ;  La  France 
the  sweetest  and  loveliest',  importing  soil' 
average  price  of  roses:  Baroness  Roths¬ 
child;  Merveille  de  Lyon;  Luciole,  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty;  chemical  fertilizers. 


A  GENERAL  utility  rose  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  is  as  rare  and  desirable  as  a  good  family 


REMONTANT. 


SCOTCH. 

Stan  well. 


lioise.  It  must  not  only  beattractive  in  form 
and  color,  robust  and  vigorous,  but  it  must  be 
ready  to  bloom  whenever  the  grower  wishes 
it,  and  herein  so  many  otherwise  good  sorts 
fail.  Public  taste  is  capricious,  too,  and  its 
frequent  variations  cause  much  uncertainty 
to  the  grower. 

What  is  the  leading  trade  rose?  Well, 
really,  no  one  sort  leads;  they  are  all  de¬ 
manded  in  turn,  though  American  Beauty 
maybe  considered  the  first  favorite  among 
large  roses.  Good  Beauties  always  sell,  but  it 
is  a  rose  which  varies  greatly  in  quality  and 
consequently  in  price.  This  winter  they  have 
been  quoted  in  four  separate  grades,  and  the 
prices  have’varied  all  the 
way  from'two  cents  each 
to  $1.50.  At  times  the 
Beauty  is  rather  coarse, 
but  its  delicious  fragrance 
will  always  make  it  a  fa¬ 
vorite.  The  color  is  not 
nearly  so  fine  as  that  of 
Magna  Charta  or  Paul 
Neyron,  but  it  can  be 
forced  earlier  than  any 
other  Hybrid  Remontant. 
It  will  sell  when  other  Hy¬ 
brids  are  neglected,  and  it 
is  a  favorite  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  well  as  the  trade. 

Bon  Silene  is  an  old 
rose  now;  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  most  useful  of  the 
pink  teas,  and  in  spite  of 
the  many  new  varieties 
now  attracting  notice,  it 
holds  high  ground  among 
them.  It  is  essentially  a 
florists’  flower;  clean,  ro¬ 
bust  of  constitution,  deli¬ 
ciously  fragrant,  and  as 
nearly  perpetual-flowering 
as  a  rose  can  be.  No  grow¬ 
er  can  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  it. 

The  list  of  roses  cultivat¬ 
ed  for  cut  flowers  grows 
larger  every  year.  Some 
sorts  never  go  out  of  date; 
others  only  last  a  few  sea¬ 
sons.  We  can’t  afford  to 
condemn  a  new  rose  on  the 
strength  of  one  season’s 
failure.  Neither  can  a  man 
who  grows  roses  for  his 
bread  and  butter  afford  to 
give  a  lot  of  space  to  ex¬ 
periments.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  roses  which  fail  one 
year  are  likely  to  be  grown 
but  little  the  next,  unless 
they  manage  to  redeem 
their  character. 

The  Puritan,  which  is 
shown  at  Fig.  85  from  na¬ 
ture,  is  one  of  the  much- 
heralded  uncertainties. 
The  first  flowers  were 
shown  in  New  York  by 
Mr.  Evans,  who  purchased 
it  from  Mr.  Bennett,  of 
Sheppertou,  England, with 
whom  it  originated.  (Then 
it  was  sold  to  B.  A.  Elliot, 
we  believe,  for  $7,000.— 
Eds.)  It  was  noticeable 
for  the  heavy,  creamy 
texture  of  the  petals, 
which  gave  it  the  look  of 
a  camellia.  The  foliage 
is  firm  and  glossy,  and  the 
flowers  possess  an  agree¬ 
able  fragrance.  If  the 
flowers  always  came  at 
their  best  they  would  sell; 


THE  BEST  HARDY  ROSES  FOR  A 
COUNTRY  GARDEN. 


S.  B.  PARSONS. 


Abel  Grand. 

American  Beauty. 
Alfred  Colomb. 

Anna  de  Diesbach. 

Annie  Wood. 

Antoine  Mouton. 
Auguste  Mie. 

Baron  de  Bonstettin. 
Baroness  Rothschild. 
Baronne  Prevost. 

Beauty  of  Waltham. 
Boieldieu. 

Boule  de  Neige. 

Captain  Christy. 
Caroline  de  Sansal. 
Charles  Lefebvre. 
Countess  de  Serenye. 
Coquette  des  Alpes. 

Elise  Boelle. 

Eugene  Verdier. 

E.  Y.  Teas. 

Fisher  Holmes. 

Francois  Michelon. 
General  Jacqueminot. 
General  Washington. 
John  Hopper. 

Jules  Margottiu. 

La  France. 

La  Reine. 

Louis  Van  Houtte. 

Louis  Carique. 

Magna  Charta. 

Mabel  Morrison. 

Madame  Gabriel  Luizet. 
Madame  Victor  Verdier. 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amande. 
Marie  Baumann. 

Marquise  de  Castellane. 
Marquise  de  Mortemart. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
Maurice  Bernanlin. 
Merveille  de  Lyon. 

Paul  Neyron. 

Pierre  Notting. 

Pceonia. 

Pride  of  W altliam. 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan. 
Queen  of  Queens. 

Rev.  J.  B.  McCamm. 
Paul’s  Single  Crimson. 
Paul’s  Single  White. 
Thomas  Mills. 

Victor  Verdier. 

White  Baroness. 


REMONTANT  MOSS. 
Blanche  Moreau. 
Eugene  de  Savoie. 
Madame  Edouard  Ory. 
Salet. 

JUNE  MOSS. 
Common  Red. 
Princesse  Adelaide. 
Comtesse  de  Murinais. 
Rosa  Rugosa. 

climbing. 

Queen  of  the  Prairies. 
Baltimore  Belle, 


Fig.  85. 
PURITAN. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Rose  Sketches.  From  JSTature. 
MME.  GABRIEL  LUIZET. 
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but  they  do  not;  they  have  an  aggravating 
habit  of  opening  in  a  crumpled  and  irregular 
shape,  and  the  color  is  very  often  defective, 
being  decidedly  green.  This  color,  combined 
with  the  flat  shape,  often  makes  the  flower 
suggestive  of  a  dejected  lettuce.  It  has  not 
forced  well  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  win¬ 
ter,  but  towards  spring  it  appears  to  come  bet¬ 
ter.  But  it  does  not  sell  readily,  and  the 
commission  men  smile  very  sardonically  when 
asked  about  its  success.  This  sounds  rather  a 
disparaging  critique,  but  it  is  very  mild  com¬ 
pared  with  what  some  of  the  growers  say 
bout  the  Puritan. 

The  Bride,  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  84,  first 
page  of  cover,  from  nature,  is  another  recent 
white  rose,  and  the  London  Garden  calls  it 
the  best  American  rose  of  late  years.  It  is  a 
sport  from  Catherine  Mermet,  which  Ellwan- 
ger  calls  the  finest  of  all  Tea  roses.  The  Bride 
has  all  the  good  qualities  of  its  parent;  it  is  a 
good  forcer,  possessing  much  vigor  of  habit. 
The  flower  has  the  size  of  Cornelia  Cook  with¬ 
out  its  greenish  tinge.  It  is  as  delicate-look¬ 
ing  as  Niphetos,  but  more  durable.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  blush-tinted  on  the  outer  petals,  but 
not  enough  to  destroy  its  value  as  a  white 
rose.  It  is  certainly  the  best  white  Tea  we 
have. 

Wm.  Francis  Bennett,  which  is  shown  at 
Fig.  84,  first  page  of  cover,  drawn  from  na¬ 
ture,  has  been  written  up  so  much  that  it  is 
hard  to  find  anything  new  to  say  about  it.  Its 
lively  crimson  is  very  desirable.  In  its  long- 
pointed  bud  it  differs  from  other  roses,  and  it 
has  a  delicious  sort  of  lemon-verbena  odor  that 
we  cannot  duplicate.  It  brings  a  fair  price? 
too,  when  good;  but  if  the  plants  are  weak  it 
is  apt  to  be  semi-double.  Still,  it  is  a  good 
trade  rose. 

♦  Comtesse  DE  Frigneuse,  which  is  shown 
at  Fig.  84,  first  page  of  cover,  drawn  from 
nature,  is  a  new-comer,  which  was  heralded 
as  a  possible  substitute  for  Perle  des  J ardins. 
The  Comtesse  has  a  clear,  golden-yellow  color, 
and  a  graceful  shape.  It  has  not  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tried  yet,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  is  a  satisfactory  forcer.  The  most 
patent  defect  at  present  is  its  weak  aud  droop¬ 
ing  stem.  We  should  like  it  better  if  it  had 
more  back-bone.  So  far,  the  general  opinion 
is  that  this  rose  is  really  worthless  for  forcing ; 
it  can  never  compare  with  Perle  des  J  ardins. 

Papa  Gontier;  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  84, 
first  page  of  cover,  from  nature,  is  not  really 
a  new  rose,  though  recently  introduced  to  the 
trade.  It  is  like  the  Bon  Silene,  only  more 
so.  It  has  a  deeper  color  in  the  flower,  deeper 
green  in  the  leaf,  and  a  stronger  look  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  mildew, 
and  a  good  summer  bloomer.  Fragrant  and 
rich  in  color,  it  is  a  most  beautiful  rose,  while 
its  vigor  and  freedom  of  flowering  make  it  a 
fine  florists’  flower.  A  great  success,  in  every 
way. 

Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  which  is  shown  at 
Fig.  85,  first  page  of  regular  sheet,  from  na¬ 
ture,  is  a  Hybrid  Remontant  with  a  shapely 
flower  and  a  lively  rose-pink  color.  It  is  very 
extensively  grown,  though  florists  differ  very 
much  in  their  estimate  of  its  value.  It  seems 
to  be  more  in  favor  around  Philadelphia  than 
New  York.  One  peculiarity  which  may  often 
be  noticed  in  a  house  of  Luizets  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  flower  to  break  its  own  neck. 
The  flower  stem  is  often  broken  just  below  the 
bloom,  sometimes  snapping  the  flower  right 
off,  but  more  often  giving  it  a  twist,  leaving 
a  scar  on  the  stem.  It  seems  as  if  the  plant 
sends  up  more  sap  than  the  flower  needs. 

Madame  de  Watteville,  which  is  shown 
at  Fig.  84,  first  page  of  cover,  from  nature,  is 
a  new  Tea.  The  general  habit  is  similar  to 
that  of  Madame  Cusin  aud  others  of  that  slen¬ 
der  type;  color  a  lovely  salmon,  shading  to  a 
deeper  tint  all  around  the  edge  of  the  petals. 
A  beautiful  flower,  and  one  likely  to  be  a 
trade  success. 

Gabrielle  Drevet  was  introduced  with  the 
foregoing.  It  is  rather  smaller,  but  of  the 
same  type.  Color  a  sort  of  apricot-yellow, 
shading  to  a  ruddier  tinge  at  the  edges  of  the 
petals. 

Madame  Cusin  is  not  new,  but  it  seems  to 
be  growing  in  popular  estimation.  A  Tea 
with  a  pointed  bud;  exquisite  shell-pink  shad¬ 
ing  into  rose.  It  seems  to  be  increasing 
in  size  and  vigor,  probably  because  growers 
understand  it  better.  One  Fifth  Avenue 
florist  says  he  has  used  more  Cusins  than  any¬ 
thing  else  this  winter. 

Princess  Beatrice  is  one  of  the  new  Teas. 
It  is  well  shaped:  color  rather  a  pretty  apricot 
shade,  though  hardly  distinct  enough  to  be 
noticeable  from  others  of  similar  hue.  So  far 
it  has  been  a  disappointment  to  the  trade,  but 
it  was  only  distributed  last  autumn,  so  there 
has  been  no  opportunity  of  a  thorough  trial, 
aud  it  may  yet  redeem  its  character. 

Mrs.  John  Laing  is  a  new  Hybrid  Remon¬ 
tant,  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Henry  Bennett.  It 


somewhat  resembles  its  parent,  Francois 
Michelon.  The  color  is  a  soft  rose-pink.  It  is 
a  free  out-door  bloomer  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  forces  easily.  A  pretty  rose,  and 
a  useful  one  too,  if  it  keeps  up  to  our  present 
expectations. 

Meteor  is  a  new  Hybrid  Tea;  rich  bright 
crimson  with  velvety  petals.  Not  a  very  pro¬ 
fuse  winter  bloomer,  it  will  probably  do  bet 
ter  in  the  summer.  Perhaps  this  is  the  “Tea 
Jacq.,”  we  have  so  long  looked  for,  but  it  is 
not  yet  in  general  cultivation. 

Sunset  is  more  highly  esteemed  now  than 
when  it  first  appeared.  A  good  many  grow 
ers  talk  of  planting  more  Sunsets  than  its 
parent,  Perle  des  Jardins,  but  the  Perle  has 
not  been  a  general  success  during  the  past 
winter,  while  Sunset  has. 

La  France,  which  the  writer  esteems  the 
sweetest  and  loveliest  rose  grown,  may  really 
be  given  the  highest  place  among  Hybrid  Teas 
Apart  from  its  beautiful  silvery  pink  and  deli 
cious  fragrance,  its  flowering  properties  are 
most  excellent,  and  it  is  simply  invaluable  to 
the  trade.  The  flowers  are  always  salable,  and 
average  a  higher  price  than  others  of  its  class. 
During  the  past  winter  the  finest  La  France 
coming  into  the  New  York  market  were  grown 
at  Nyack,  where  the  soil  seems  singularly 
adapted  to  this  rose.  Some  of  the  growers  in 
other  places  are  now  transporting  Nyack  soil 
for  their  roses,  as  they  cannot  supply  all  the 
needed  constituents  by  scientific  fertilizing. 

But  scientific  horticulture  is  becoming  as  much 
a  matter  of  fact  as  scientific  agriculture. 
Some  well-known  rose  growers  are  going  into 
the  subject  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  Sir 
J.  B.  Lawes. 

Average  Prices  of  roses:  well,  one  large 
commission  dealer  says  there  is  no  average, 
and  he  is  about  right.  The  flower  market 
fluctuates  to  an  unlimited  extent;  this  winter 
there  has  been  an  overproduction  of  mediocre 
stuff,  and  values  have  been  reduced  in  conse¬ 
quence.  At  the  holidays  American  Beauty 
brought  $9  a  dozen,  and  the  price  stood  at  this 
figure  for  some  time.  Some  of  the  papers 
speak  of  Puritan  averaging  the  same,  but  I 
think  this  is  a  horticultural  fairy  tale. 

Jacqueminots  are  as  salable  now  as  they 
were  10  years  ago,  but  they  do  not  bring  so 
high  a  price. 

Paul  Neyron  (see  Fig.  84,  first  page  of 
cover,  from  nature)  brings  as  high  a  price  as 
any  Hybrid  Remontant. 

Baroness  Rothschild  is  another  indispen 
sable  of  this  class ;  the  finest,  light  pink, Hybrid 
Remontant;  Magna  Chartaand  Anna  de  Dies 
bach  are  also  favorites. 

Merveille  de  Lyon  and  Mabel  Morrison 
are  the  best  white  Hybrid  Remontants  for  win¬ 
ter  forcing ;  that  disappointing  Puritan  was  to 
put  them  completely  in  the  shade ;  but  it  has 
not  done  so  yet. 

Rose- growing  is  not  a  business  at  which 
people  are  likely  to  acquire  a  vast  fortune,  as 
a  good  many  have  found  out  to  their  cost 
This  winter  there  has  been  a  singular  failure 
of  the  crop  in  many  cases,  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  reason.  Perle  des  Jardins  has  been 
disappointing  for  several  seasons;  so  many  of 
the  flowers  are  malformed  and  imperfect.  If 
Comtesse  de  Frigneuse  would  only  come  a 
little  stronger  it  would  take  the  place  of  the 
recalcitrant  Perle.  Marechal  Niel,  the  finest 
yellow  rose,  takes  up  too  much  room  to  be  a 
very  remunerative  crop. 

Luciole  is  a  new  Tea  of  the  shaded  yellow- 
pink  strain.  Very  sweet,  but  it  is  not  yet  in 
trade  cultivation,  and  it  is  not  regarded  as  a 
coming  star. 

Her  Majesty  was  a  much-heralded  beauty 
two  years  ago;  now  it  is  put  away  in  the  very 
deepest  shades  of  oblivion.  It  is  a  fine  enough 
rose  of  its  kind  for  those  who  like  scentless 
flowers  of  the  cabbage  type.  It  probably  does 
well  out  of  doors,  but  under  glass  it  is  subject 
to  mildew  and  all  the  ills  rose  flesh  is  heir  to; 
nor  does  it  force  satisfactorily.  Like  some  j 
others  we  might  name,  it  is  merely  grown  to 
sell. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  and  sulphate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  are  the  chemicals  chiefly  used  in  making 
artificial  fertilizers  for  forced  roses.  A  top¬ 
dressing  composed  in  this  proportion:  100 
pounds  soil,  20  pounds  bone  meal,  5  pounds 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  screened  until  thorough¬ 
ly  incorporated,  produced  very  satisfactory 
results.  It  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  a  square  foot  of  surface.  Nitrate  of 
potash  is  usually  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid  solution. 

The  varieties  bere  enumerated  are  those 
most  desirable  for  commercial  forcing,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sorts  mentioned  as  un¬ 
desirable.  It  is  never  safe  to  go  in  for  one 
special  sort  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Nor  is 
it  prudent  to  invest  largely  in  new  sorts  as  yet 
untested,  save  for  the  purpose  of  making  stock. 
A  good  many  growers  are  obliged  to  raise 


varieties  for  sale  which  they  would  never 

think  of  forcing  themselves. 


GARDEN  CULTURE  OF  THE  ROSE. 

PETER  HENDERSON. 


THREE  NEW  TEA  ROSES. 


Luciole  is  a  new  French  Tea  rose  described 
in  the  catalogues  as  possessing  an  exquisite 
blending  of  colors.  The  flowers  large,  of  a  ' 
bright  carmine,  tinted  with  yellow,  the  under 
side  of  the  petals  being  of  a  saffron  color.  The 
buds  are  long  and  of  fine  form  and  good  sub¬ 
stance.  This  is  shown  at  Fig.  86,  page  231. 

Susanne  Blanchet  is  a  Tea  first  sent  out 
in  1886  by  Nabonnand.  It  is  of  a  rose  color 
tinted  with  flesh  color,  large,  fine  form  and 
very  fragrant.  The  plant  is  vigorous.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  first-rate  bedding  variety.  This 
is  shown  at  Fig.  87,  page  232. 

Princess  Beatrice  is  one  of  Henry  Ben¬ 
nett’s  Tea  roses  of  1886,  and  if  the  colored 
plates  of  the  catalogues  show  it  fairly,  the 
colors  are  beautiful.  The  outside  petals  are 
yellow,  a  pale  yellow  shading  somewhat  into 
pink,  while  the  central  petals  are  of  a  golden- 
yellow  with  the  edges  feebly  tinted  with  rose. 
The  flowers  are  said  to  be  large,  full  and  of 
fine  form.  This  is  shown  at  Fig.  88,  page  233. 

The  above  roses,  viz:  Luciole,  Susanne 
Blanchet  and  Princess  Beatrice  were  drawn 
and  engraved  by  A.  Blanc  of  Philadelphia. 

HOW  FARMERS  MAY  PROPAGATE 
ROSES. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

Layering',  cuttings,  when  and  how  to  treat ; 
budding ;  the  best  stock. 

Florists  who  propagate  roses  by  the  ten  or 
hundred  thousand  plants  a  year  endeavor  to 
have  every  facility  for  the  work,  but  the  far¬ 
mer  who  has  no  greenhouse'and  requires  only 
a  few  more  roses  each  year  to  keep  up  his 
stock,  must  have  recourse  to  ruder  means  of 
increasing  his  plants.  All  sorts  of  rose  bushes 
root  freely  from  layers;  that  is,  from  shoots 
forced  into  the  ground  so  as  to  bury  the  el¬ 
bows  two  or  three  inches  deep  with  soil,  hold¬ 
ing  it  in  place  there  with  a  peg.  This  had 
better  be  done  in  July  or  August.  If  at  a 
joint  near  the  elbow  a  break  or  slanting  cut 
is  made  half  through  the  shoot,  but  no  deep¬ 
er,  it  will  assist  in  the  formation  of  roots.  Let 
the  layers  stay  as  they  are  for  a  year  before 
you  sever  them  from  the  parent  stock  and 
treat  them  as  independent  plants.  Moss  roses 
or  Persian  yellow  roses  have  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  this  way  or  by  budding  them  in  other 
roots,  as  they  will  not  readily  strike  from  cut¬ 
tings.  A  good  many  varieties  of  our  bedding 
roses,  as  Baroness  Rothschild,  root  from  cut¬ 
tings  with  such  difficulty  that  we  should  also 
layer  them;  but  what  sorts  root  easily  and 
what  with  difficulty  can  be  ascertained  only 
by  individual  practice. 

The  great  mass  of  bedding  roses  can  be  prop¬ 
agated  from  cuttings.  In  November  select 
strong,  ripe  wood,  and  cut  it  up  into  pieces 
about  six  inches  long,  and  preserve  these  in 
the  cellar  in  moist  sawdust  or  earth  as  you 
would  apple  or  pear  tree  cions.  In  early 
spring  plant  them  out  in  rows  six  inches  apart 
and  an  inch  or  two  between  the  cuttings  in 
the  row.  One  or  two  eyes  above  ground  will 
be  enough.  Pack  the  earth  very  firmly  about 
the  cuttings.  Shade  them  a  little'by  laying  a 
few  evergreen  branches  over  them,  and  never 
allow  them  to  get  dry.  In  five  or  six  weeks 
a  good  many  will  begin  to  root  and  grow. 
But  you  must  expect  a  good  many  to  die. 

Cuttings  of  roses  may  also  be  cut  off  in  the 
spring  and  put  in  at  once;  many  will  grow. 
They  may  also  be  secured  and  put  in  at  any 
time  between  spring  and  winter.  The  impor¬ 
tant  thing  to  observe  in  propagating  roses 
from  cuttings  is  never  to  allow  the  cutting  to 
shrivel  or  become  dry  in  the  least  before  it 
begins  to  root;  and  for  this  reason  summer 
cuttings  had  better  be  put  in  in  shady  places. 

In  the  case  of  Tea  and  China  roses  and  oth¬ 
ers  of  that  type  which  we  grow  as  pot  plants, 
we  can  clip  them  at  any  time;  merely  cut  off 
a  bit  with  two  or  three  eyes  and  the  leaves  at¬ 
tached  ,  remove  the  lower  leaf  aud  stick  the 
slip  into  the  ground,  be  that  out  of  doors,  or 
into  a  pot  in  the  house. 

While  we  florists  use  sand  for  rooting  rose 
cuttings  in,  I  would  not  recommend  it  to  far¬ 
mers  because  it  gets  dry  so  quickly;  sandy 
loam  is  all  right  and  keeps  the  moisture  better 
and  holds  the  cuttings  firmer.  Keep  the  cut¬ 
tings  moist  and  shaded  enough  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  wilting. 

All  points  considered,  the  Mannetti  is  the 
best  stock  for  budding  on,  but  any  vigorous- 
growing,  hardy  rose  is  good  enough.  Every 
kind  of  rose  can  be  propagated  by  budding. 
Insert  the  buds  close  down  near  the  ground. 
But  on  account  of  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  stocks  of  budded  roses  to  throw  up  suckers 
I  would  advise  farmers  to  stick  to  layering 
and  cuttings.  Grafting  roses  is  a  method  in 
common  practice  by  florists,  but  not  to  be 
recommended  to  any  one  not  having  suitable 
greenhouse  accommodation. 


Of  the  multitude  of  difficult  questions  that 
the  commercial  florist  has  to  answer  none 
gives  him,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  so 
much  trouble  as  the  one  so  often  asked 
“What  kind  of  roses  shall  I  plant  to  give  the 
most  satisfaction  for  summer  blooming?”  An 
old  German  florist,  in  telling  me  of  his  tribu¬ 
lations  on  this  subject  said:  “I  haf  so  mooch 
droobles  with  de  ladies  when  dey  coom  to  buy 
mine  roses!  Dey  all  wants  him  hardy;  dey 
all  wants  him  doobles;  dey  wants  him  nice 
gooler,  dey  wants  him  nice  shape ;  dey  wants 
him  fragrant;  dey  wants  him  moondly;dey 
wants  him  to  be  everydings  in  one  rose.  Now 
I  haf  to  say  to  dem  ladies,  though  not  what 
you  call  an  ungallant  man,  I  say  dat  I  see  not 
mooch  that  lady  dat  is  young;  dat  is  beauti¬ 
ful ;  dat  is  good  demper;  d&tishealdy;  dat  is 
smart;  dat  is  every  good  dings  in  one  lady  ; 
so  she  must  not  expect  to  get  every  dings  dat 
is  perfect  in  one  rose.”  It  is  now  some  years 
ago  since  my  old  German  friend  got  off  this 
story.  I  think  if  alive  he  might  be  able  to 
quality  it  now — for  in  fact  the 
HYBRID  TEA  ROSES 

with  a  slight  covering  of  leaves  in  the 
Northern  States  in  winter,  will,  with  this 
slight  trouble  to  insure  their  “hardiness,”  give 
all  the  other  good  qualities  in  one  rose,  such  as 
color,  everblooming,  “double,”  and  good 
j  form  and  fragrance.  Of  these  the  following 
are  some  of  the  best  types: 

Duke  of  Connaught— rich,  dark  crimson. 

Mrs.  John  Laing— a  rich  shade  of  soft  pink. 

Dinsmore — bright  scarlet  crimson. 

Coquette  des  Alps — pure  white. 

La  France— soft  rose  shaded. 

American  Beauty — light  crimson. 

Pierre  Guillot— dark  crimson. 

There  ax-e  other  varieties  under  trial,  some 
of  which  may  equal  or  surpass  these.  Thus 
far  we  have  no  roses  of  this  class  having  a 
yellow  tinge,  and  I  doubt  much  if  we  ever 
will. 

The  class  of  roses  that  combine  the  greatest 
variety  of  color  are  the  true 

TEA  OR  MONTHLY  VARIETIES. 

classed  as  Tea,  Bourbon,  and  Bengal. 
This  is  the  class  of  roses  for  the  Southern 
States,  nearly  all  of  which  stand  hardy  south 
of  Richmond,  and  bloom  in  perfection  from 
six  to  nine  months  of  the  year.  Although  hav¬ 
ing  greater  variety  of  color,  the  monthly  class 
of  roses  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  well  formed 
as  a  whole  as  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Hybrid 
Tea  class;  but  these  hardy  roses,  particularly 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Class,  are  useless  for  ex¬ 
treme  Southern  States,  such  as  Florida,  for 
the  reason  that  their  nature  being  deciduous— 
that  is,  they  lose  their  leaves  in  winter— the 
continued  high  temperature  of  extreme  south¬ 
ern  latitudes,  prevents  them  from  getting  the 
necessary  season  for  rest ,  and  hence  they  are 
never  so  satisfactory  as  the  evergreen  or 
monthly  kinds,  for  which  such  rest  is  not  so 
necessary.  But' a  point  that  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  in  ordering  the  monthly  or  Tea 
roses  for  summer  blooming,  particularly  at  the 
South,  is  to  get  only  such  kinds  as  are  full  and 

double.  Some  of  our  finest  roses  that  are  grown 

|  for  winter  forcing,  at  an  average  temperature 
of  65  degrees  in  the  rose-house,  such  as  Wm. 
Francis  Bennett,  Bon  Silene,  SafraDO,  aud 
others  that  are  not  fully  double,  are  perfectly 
worthless  when  they  flower  in  a  summer  tem¬ 
perature  of  90  or  100  degrees.  Of  all  monthly 
or 

TEA  ROSES  FOR  SUMMER  BLOOMING 

choose  only  such  as  have  full  double  flowers, 
of  which  the  following  are  among  the  best: 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison — blush. 

Meteor — blackish  crimson. 

Puritan — pure  white.  This  is  a  Hybrid  Tea, 
but  from  its  character  it  is  likely  to  do  well 
as  a  summer  ever-blooming  rose. 

Fearle  des  Jardins— yellow. 

Catharine  Mermet — salmon  pink. 

Sunset— orange. 

Bride— pure  white. 

Madame  de  Watteville — shell-like  pink  oi 
blush. 

Devoniensis — creamy  white,  pink  center. 
Etoile  de  Lyon— golden  yellow. 

Red  Malmaison — scarlet- crimson. 

Papa  Gontier— carmine,  like  Bon  Silene, 
but  more  double. 

There  are  hundreds  of  others  described  in 
the  catalogues,  but  these, in  my  opinion,  taken 
as  a  whole,  would  give  the  most  satisfaction. 
None  of  them ,  however,  is  sufficiently  hardy 
to  endure  our  winters  north  of  Richmond. 
But  roses  are  now  sold  so  cheap  that  hun¬ 
dreds  buy  this  class  of  roses  for  summer  bloom¬ 
ing  only  at  the  North.  In  most  cases  they 
perish  in  winter  though  occasionally  in  shel¬ 
tered  spots  they  survive,  and  when  thej  do 
the  next  seasons  bloom  is  usually  very  fine. 

In  the  entirely  hardy  class  of  roses  known  as 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS. 

we  have  the  finest  of  all  roses,  but  unfortun- 
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ately  in  our  hot  dry  climate  they  give  only 
one  satisfactory  bloom  in  June,  with  occa¬ 
sionally  a  few  stray  flowers  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall.  In  England  this  is  the  favorite 
class  of  roses,  seen  at  all  the  exhibitions  in 
London  and  other  large  cities,  where  they  are 
bought  in  large  quantities  by  our  American 
travelers,  who  usually  get  sadly  disappointed 
at  their  refusing  either  to  give  such  good 
blooms,  or  to  bloom  so  frequently  when  grown 
in  our  tropical  summers.  Quite  a  number, 
however,  grow  them  for  the  grand  display 
they  make  for  the  two  or  three  weeks  in  June, 
and  for  such  I  give  the  following  dozen  as 
combining  those  having  the  greatest  variety  of 
color  and  form. 

Anna  de  Diesbach — rich  pink. 

Baroness  Rothschild — rich  shade  of  rose. 

Countess  of  Oxford — very  large,  soft,  rosy 
carmine. 

Fisher  Holmes — dark  scarlet  shaded  ma¬ 
roon. 

Merveille  de  Lyon — pure  white;  other  char¬ 
acteristics,  same  as  Baroness  Rothschild. 

Magna  Charta — splendid  bright  pink. 

Ulrich  Brunner — scarlet  crimson. 

Mme.  Gabriel  Luizfet — light  pink — splendid. 

Mabel  Morrison — white. 

Queen  of  Queens — pink,  large  and  full. 

Paul  Neyron— deep  rosy  pink. 

Marquis  de  Castellaine — brilliant  pinkish 
carmine. 

Pride  of  Waltham — peach-color,  pink. 

Of  the  above  class  there  are  also  many  hun¬ 
dreds — by  far  too  many  varieties,  in  fact. 
Some  of  them  are  nearly  identical  with  others, 
being  of  similar  colors,  and  many  more  that 
are  comparatively  worthless  are  still  kept  on 
the  lists.  The  class  of 

HARDY  CLIMBING  ROSES 
suitable  for  the  Northern  States  is  compara¬ 
tively  limited,  and  the  best  are  comprised  in 
the  followiug  list: 

Prairie  Queen — bright  pink. 

Baltimore  Belle — white. 

Gem  of  Prairie — violet  crimson. 

Greville  or  Seven  Sisters — color  ranging 
from  white  to  crimson. 

Russell’s  Cottage — dark  crimson. 

Superba— rosy  pink. 

Pride  of  the  South — satiny  rose. 

Crimson  Boursault — crimson. 

OF  EVERBLOOMING  CLIMBING  ROSES 
that  do  well  in  the  Southern  States  only,  the 
best  are : 

Mardchal  Niel — golden  yellow. 

Cloth  of  Gold — golden  yellow. 

Solfaterre — straw  color. 

Waltham  Climber — crimson. 

Gloire  de  Dijon — salmon-rose. 

Lamarque — pure  white. 

James  Sprunt — violet  crimson. 

Climbing  Hermosa — soft  rose. 

All  these  roses  are  more  or  less  tender,  and 
few  of  them  give  any  satisfaction  north  of 
Richmond,  but  in  most  of  the  Southern  States 
grand  specimens  of  all  of  them  can  be  seen, 
that  have  stood  for  many  years.  Roses  of  all 
classes  require  a  rich,  deep  soil,  well  enriched 
with  bone  dust  or  well  rotted  stable  manure, 
and  must  be  exposed  at  all  times  to  full  sun¬ 
shine  to  be  obtained  in  best  perfection. 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  WINTER  FLOWER¬ 
ING  ROSES. 


JAMES  TAPLIN. 


When  to  start  cuttings;  roofs  of  houses; 
soil;  difficulty  in  obtaining  it;  fertilizers; 
depth  of  soil;  when  to  plant;  insect , 
remedies;  ‘■'■when  the  first  specie  of  mil¬ 
dew  appears"1;  larvae  of  the  rose  bug; 
aphidae,  red  spider,  etc.;  hardy  roses; 
roses  on  their  own  roots  preferred . 

It  is  well  to  start  from  the  cutting  and  give 
successive  hints  for  treatment  through  the 
season.  Some  of  our  best  growers  say  it  is  best 
to  strike  their  cuttings  in  March  and  later; 
but  I  consider  it  makes  little  difference  if  the 
plants,  after  rooting,  do  not  receive  any  check 
from  want  of  pot-room  or  lack  of  water.  I 
strike  cuttings  at  any  time  when  I  can  obtain 
good  spare  wood.  I  have  tried  wood  from 
which  buds  have  been  cut,  but  this,  from  the 
demand  for  long-stemmed  flowers,  is  now 
more  limited  than  in  our  young  days.  I  have 
also  tried  those  shoots  which  have  no  flower 
bud;  or,  in  other  words,  have  none  of  what  is 
known  as  blind  wood.  I  have  potted  and  grown 
the  plants  side  by  side  and  have  never  seen 
any  difference  in  growing  and  flowering.  I 
have  noted  this  fact  from  the  time  I  propa¬ 
gated  a  few  hundred  each  year  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  I  consider  a  moderately  stiff  soil 
the  best  for  growing  roses;  although  I  saw 
some  of  the  best  American  Beauty  roses 
giown  in  almost  pure  sand  and  fresh  cow  ma¬ 
nure,  still  it  is  usually  said  that  the  rose 
requires  very  stiff  soil. 

The  rose  forcers  now  build  their  houses  with 
what  is  known  as  a  hip  roof;  that  is,  one 
short  length  of  glass  at  the  back  or  north  side 
and  amuch  longer  roof  at  the  front  or  south 


side.  This  plan  of  house  gives  all  the  light 
and  sun  obtainable  in  the  winter  from  having 
the  stages  fitted  near  the  glass ;  in  fact,  one 
enthusiast  had  a  number  of  screw-jacks  ar¬ 
ranged  under  his  stage  so  as  to  raise  and  lower 
at  pleasure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
varieties  do  better  in  this  plan  of  house,  espec¬ 
ially  in  a  very  dark  winter  like  the  present ; 
but  with  some'  old-established  plants  of  La 
France,  Bon  Silene  and  Safrano  I  have 
never  seen  more  or  better  flowers  than  when 
they  were  grown  in  the  open  border  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  span-roof  house  running  north  and 
south;  but  of  late  years  we  do  not  appear  to 
get  so  much  sun  in  winter  as  we  got  years  ago 
and  as  a  result  we  obtain  fewer  flowers. 

The  best  time  to  procure  soil  is  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  for  the  next  year’s  planting;  that 
procured  from  a  good  permanent  pasture  is 
preferable,  though  we  often  see  places  where 
the  soil  has  to  be  obtained  by  the  roadside,  or 
from  lots  where  they  are  making  new  streets. 
From  the  large  demand  for  soil  it  appears  to 
get  scarcer  each  year.  Many  growers  near  a 
city  have  to  cart  it  long  distances;  sometimes 
it  .is  transported  a  long  distance  by  rail  or 
boat  at  a  large  expense.  The  soil  is  usually 
mixed  with  about  a  third  of  well-rotted  cow 
or  stock-yard  manure,  to  which  a  moderate 
proportion  of  ground  bone  is  added.  How- 


growth.  They  flower  but  once.  For  very 
early  forcing  these  are  grown  on  benches  or 
in  pots ;  for  flowers  required  after  the  end  of 
January  they  are  best  in  the  open  border 
These  must  have  their  wood  thoroughly 
ripened  before  starting,  or  but  few  flowers 
will  be  obtained. 

The  insects  to  be  guarded  against  are  chiefly 
the  red  spider  and  rose-bug,  and  also  a  small 
caterpillar  which  curls  up  the  leaf  and  spoils 
the  bud.  The  only  remedy  for  the  last  is  to 
pinch  the  leaves  where  they  are  stuck  together 
concealing  the  caterpillar,  and  also  to  de¬ 
stroy  its  parent,  a  small,  brown  moth  rather 
difficult  to  capture.  Red  spider  is  easily  kept 
in  check  by  abundant  moisture  and  syringing 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  although  it 
often  gains  a  footing  during  mild,  damp 
weather  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when 
sufficient  water  cannot  be  given.  A  coat  of 
sulphur  on  the  heating  pipes  also  keeps  it  in 
check. 

Sulphur  being  the  only  specific  for  mildew, 
it  is  also  of  value  in  keeping  that  down.  The 
pipes  being  painted  with  this  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  season  will  be  useful  for 
both  these  pests.  When  the  first  speck  of 
mildew  appears  the  foliage  should  at  once  be 
dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  This  is  best 
applied  by  one  of  the  various  sulphur  bellows; 


LUCIOLE. 


Fig.  80. 


(See  psge  230.) 


ever,  it  is  usually  preferable  to  add  manure, 
either  liquid  or  in  the  form  of  mulching, 
rather  than  give  too  much  to  the  young 
plants.  A  liquid  composed  of  fresh  cow  ma¬ 
nure,  chicken  manure  or  guano,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  is  excellent; 
better  to  use  a  weak  solution  frequently  than 
a  strong  one,  and  the  liquid  should  be  used 
clear;  the  sediment  chokes  the  soil  and  sours 
the  surface.  On  benches  the  usual  plan  is  not 
to  use  more  than  four  or  five  inches  of  soil, 
which  many  growers  say  is  better  than  a 
greater  depth,  but  in  this  case  it  is  necessary 
to  plant  young  plants  each  year,  as  the  roots 
of  the  plants  and  the  frequent  waterings  re¬ 
quired  completely  exhaust  the  soil  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  When  planted  in  the  open  border  I  pre¬ 
fer  soil  twelve  inches  in  depth,  which  will  last 
for  a  dozen  or  more  years  if  not  attacked  by 
disease  or  insects.  This  requires  a  good  sur¬ 
facing  of  ground  bone  and  cow  or  stock-yard 
manure  each  year  when  the  plants  are  trimmed 
over  and  re-tied  for  the  winter.  This  process 
should  take  place  about  the  end  of  August  or 
beginning  of  September. 

The  best  time  for  planting  is  from  early 
in  June  to  the  end  of  J uly.  If  planted  much 
later  than  this,  the  plants  do  not  get  thorough¬ 
ly  established  for  flowering  the  first  winter. 
This  applies  especially  to  Teas.  Hybrid  Re- 
montants  are  best  planted  at  the  same  time, 
but  they  are  grown  entirely  cold,  as  if  out-of- 
doors,  during  the  time  they  are  making  their 


a  very  small  portion  being  effective,  while  il 
is  more  easily  and  quickly  distributed. 

The  Rose  Bug  is  the  most  troublesome  in¬ 
sect  we  have  to  contend  with ;  for,  althougfc 
the  parents  nibble  the  leaves  to  some  extent, 
the  larvte  concealed  in  the  ground,  eat  th« 
roots  and  either  weaken  or  kill  the  plants. 
Many  good  growers  recommend  picking  by 
hand.  No  doubt  this  is  thorougly  effective  if 
every  one  could  be  picked  before  the  eggs  are 
la’d.  But  being  of  a  gray  color,  they  are  nol 
easily  seen.  One  grower  recommends  keep¬ 
ing  Bantam  chickens  in  the  rose  houses,  and 
I  believe  th*s  is  an  excellent  plan.  The  chick¬ 
ens  will  pick  every  insect  visible,  not  only  on 
the  plants,  but  also  on  the  ground. 

Aphides  or  green  flies  are  often  troublesome 
on  forced  roses,  as  they  are  outside.  The  only 
effective  remedy  is  tobacco  in  some  form,  as 
smoke  from  tobacco  stems,  if  possible;  but 
this  destroys  the  tints  of  all  colored  roses,  so 
it  can  be  applied  only  before  the  buds  are  far 
advanced.  Many  growers  now  strew  tobacco 
stems  under  the  benches  or  on  the  pipes,  but 
they  should  be  frequently  removed,  as  they 
soon  lose  their  power  when  wetted  by  water¬ 
ing.  I  have  often  used  tobacco  water  with 
good  results;  but  it  must  be  used  rather  weak 
and  freshly  made,  tor  after  standing  a  few 
days  it  leaves  a  white  sediment  on  the  plants, 
caused  by  saltpeter  or  some  other  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  tobacco.  With 
this  pest,  as  with  meldew,  it  is  necessary  to 


apply  the  remedy  in  time,  before  any  green 
fly  is  seen. 

Roses  to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
should  be  at  least  a  year  old ;  the  kind  usually 
sold  for  forcing  are  not  sufficiently  established 
to  stand  the  winter.  I  prefer  all  sorts  obtain¬ 
able  on  their  own  roots,  with  no  forcing,  and 
out-door  planting,  although  some  of  our 
growers  have  produced  wonderful  results,  at 
least  for  one  year,  on  grafted  plants.  I  may 
mention  that  none  of  the  Tea  Roses  are  really 
sufficiently  hardy  to  remain  outside  during 
the  winter  in  this  latitude. 

Maywood,  N.  J. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  SOIL  FOR 
ROSES. 


JOHN  N.  MAY. 

The  soil  needed',  what  to  avoid ;  location  of 
the  first  importance-,  manure-,  distance 
apart-,  depth  to  plant-,  a  selected  list. 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea  with  many  ama¬ 
teurs  in  regard  to  the  soil,  etc. ,  necessary  to 
grow  roses  successfully,  and  many  are  de¬ 
terred  from  cultivating  this,  the  Queen  of 
Flowers,  because  they  think  their  soil  and  sit¬ 
uation  are  not  suitable  to  the  rose.  To  re¬ 
move  such  erroneous  ideas  should  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  every  lover  of  flowers,  and  the  Rural 
will  do  a  good  work  for  many  if  it  follows  up 
this  subject  and  thoroughly  discusses  it. 

To  all  who  wish  to  grow  a  rose  or  roses,  but 
have  hesitated  in  the  past,  I  would  say,  “If 
you  have  a  soil  in  your  garden  that  will  grow 
weeds  well,  you  can  grow  roses  well  also,  as 
they  will  thrive  in  any  good  soil  ranging  be¬ 
tween  a  light  sandy  loam  and  a  heavy  clay 
loam,  provided  other  conditions  are  favorable, 
but  I  do  not  advise  any  one  to  try  growing 
roses  in  a  gravel  or  sand  bank,  or  in  a  low, 
marshy,  undrained  piece  of  land ;  but  presum¬ 
ing  that  the  soil  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
plant  roses  is  naturally  of  a  fairly  suitable 
nature,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
location,  and  herein  lie  very  much  more  the 
chances  of  success  than  merely  in  the  soil.  In 
choosing  the  place  to  make  a  rose-bed  avoid 
anywhere  near  trees  or  within  their  shadow. 
The  place  must  be  open  and  free  from  all 
chances  of  tree  roots  finding  their  way  to  the 
bed,  or  they  will  soon  rob  the  roses  of  all 
their  nourishment,  and  leave  them  to  pine 
away  and  die.  Choose,  then,  the  most  open 
place  you  have  for  the  size  of  the  bed  you 
wish  to  make.  Then  have  the  soil  trenched  or 
dug  20  to  24  inches  deep,  mixing  well  with  the 
soil  during  the  digging  a  good  heavy  dressing 
of  well  decomposed  cow  manure.  If  to  be 
had,  chicken  droppings  are  also  good,  but 
they  should  be  used  more  sparingly.  Better 
to  mix  them  with  other  manure  thau  to  use 
them  alone.  After  this  has  been  well  done, 
let  the  whole  lie  for  eight  or  ten  days ;  then 
choose  a  nice,  dry  day,  and  have  the 
bed  lightly  forked  over  nine  or  ten 
inches  deep,  and  thoroughly  mix  and 
break  up  any  manure  which  may  have 
escaped  in  the  first  digging.  If  the  soil 
is  of  a  very  heavy  clayey  nature,  add  a  light 
dressing  of  sharp  sand  before  forking  it  over. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  naturally  of  a  light, 
sandy  nature,  add,  if  possible,  at  the  first  dig¬ 
ging  a  liberal  coat  of  heavy  clay  loam  and 
work  it  well  in  during  the  first  digging;  then 
the  second  digging  or  forking  over  will  thor¬ 
oughly  incorporate  the  whole  and  leave  the 
bed  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  receive 
the  roses.  In  choosing  the  position  and  de¬ 
termining  the  size  of  the  bed  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  good,  healthy  rose  bush 
ought  to  have  at  least  15  inches  for  growth 
between  itself  and  its  next  neighbor;  or,  in 
other  words,  H.  P.  and  H.  Teas  in  dwarf 
bushes  (which  are  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
for  our  climate)  should  be  planted  not  less 
than  15  inches  apart  each  way, and  in  planting 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  buried 
too  deep.  If  on  their  own  roots, they  should  be 
planted  only  deep  enough  to  bury  the  roots 
comfortably.  If  budded  (they  should  be 
worked  very  low)  bury  the  union  between  the 
stock  and  cion  only  just  under  the  surface; 
press  the  whole  soil  carefully  about  the  roots 
and  make  it  firm;  then  rake  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  over  and  the  bed  is  complete.  But  do  not 
suppose  that  this  is  all  that  will  be  required 
for  the  whole  summer;  on  the  contrary,  if  you 
wish  fine  roses  the  plants  must  have  care  and 
attention.  Should  very  dry  weather  follow 
immediately  after  planting,  they  should  have 
liberal  waterings.  Keep,  the  surface  of  the 
bed  stirred  with  a  hoe  frequently  to  kill  all 
weeds  and  let  air  into  the  soil. 

The  varieties  most  suitable  to  plant  must 
very  largely  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  owner, 
as  there  is  a  great  difference  in  taste  in  select¬ 
ing  varieties  and  colors;  but  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  the  cream  of  the  long  list— and 
embraces  nearly  all  the  colors  obtainable  in 
the  two  classes— Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hy„ 
brid  Teas: 

White:  Boule  de  Neige,  G'olumbia  (new), 


Coquette  des  Blanches,  Mabel  Morrison,  Mer- 
veille  de  Lyon. 

Delicate  Pink:  La  France,  Mad.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Queen  of  Queens,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Mad’Ile  Eugenie  Verdier. 

Rose  Color  of  Different  Shades:  Anna 
de  Diesbach,  Magna  Charta,  Mad.  Victor 
Verdier,  Paul  Neyron,  Countess  of  Oxford. 

Bright  Cherry  Red:  Francois  Levet, 
John  Hopper,  Duke  of  Teck,  Marie  Baumann, 
Marshal  P.  Wilder,  Dinsmore,  Ulrich  Brun¬ 
ner. 

Deep  Crimson:  Abel  Carriere,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  La  Roserie,  Jean  Liabaud,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Boncenne,  Gen.  Jacqueminot. 

The  above  list  can  of  course  be  largely  in¬ 
creased  if  desired,  but  as  this  paper  is  intended 
to  help  the  beginner  rather  than  those  already 
started,  the  list  contains  as  many  as  it  would 
be  advisable  to  start  on;  but  if  these  are 
planted  and  treated  with  reasonable  care  they 
will  reward  the  owner  with  some  very  fine 
roses  which  may  create  a  desire  for  a  larger 
collection;  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a  few  well  cared  for  will  invariably  give  much 
better  results  than  a  larger  lot  only  sparingly 
attended  too. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEWER  ROSES. 


B.  A.  ELLIOTT. 

The  grand  old  Jacq. ;  hasty  conclusions ;  the 

Bennett  Ilose\  the  Puritan  the  best  of  its 

color ;  Mrs.  Jno.  Laing ,  Grand  Mogul, 

Silver  Queen,  Gontier,  Comtesse  de  Frig- 

neuse,  Meteor,  et  al. 

About  35  years  ago  the  grand  Gen.  Jacque¬ 
minot  was  sent  out  to  the  world,  and  was  not 
half  so  highly  appreciated  then  as  it  is  now. 
Many  rejected  it  because  it  was  not  very  doub¬ 
le,  but  as  yet  we  have  nothing  that  will  take 
precedence  of  it  as  a  vigorous,  hardy  crimson 
rose  with  a  most  delightful  fragrance.  There 
have  been  quite  a  number  of  new  roses  intro¬ 
duced  since  that  time,  many  of  them  being 
most  excellent,  and  some  of  those  of  recent 
introduction  giving  us,  with  their  beautiful 
flowers,  a  peculiar  and  handsome  foliage  un¬ 
known  to  us  a  few  years  ago. 

We  are  seldom  satisfied  with  a  new  rose 
when  first  introduced,  for  it  requires  time  and 
very  close  attention  to  arrive  at  a  just  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  its  merits.  While  an  individual 
bloom  may  be  very  handsome  and  pleasing, 
we  may  fail  to  realize  our  great  expectations 
through  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  plant’s  re¬ 
quirements,  or  by  our  American  impatience 
to  wait  until  our  little  plant  is  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  give  us  the  best  results.  And, 
again,  we  expect  it  to  be  better  in  all  respects 
than  any  of  its  predecessors  of  like  color. 

The  William  Francis  Bennett  has  been  de¬ 
cried  by  some  because  it  lacks  the  richness  and 
hardiness  of  the  Jacqueminot,  although  it  fills 
a  place  that  the  Jacq.  does  not,  and  until  we 
produce  a  Jacq.  with  the  free-flowering  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  Bennett,  the  latter  will  continue  to 
hold  its  place. 

The  Puritan  certainly  is  a  grand  rose ;  its 
flowers  are  waxy-white,  often  shaded  with 
the  most  delicate  pink;  it  is  a  strong  grower, 
with  beautiful  leathery  foliage  that  extends 
right  up  to  the  buds  which  are  produced  on 
every  shoot.  The  flowers  are  not  always  so 
large  and  sy  mmetrical  as  those  of  Mabel  Mor¬ 
rison,  but  they  are  abundantly  produced  and 
are  exceedingly  sweet.  Some  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  florists  have  condemned  it  for  several  rea¬ 
sons:  first,  because  the  little  plants  sent  out 
did  not  the  first  season  produce  hundreds  of 
flowers;  and  because  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
sunshine,  many  of  the  flowers  were  not  per¬ 
fect;  and,  lastly,  because  the  fashionable 
buyers  of  cut  flowers  prefer  almost  any  color 
to  white.  Another  year’s  experience  with  it 
will  change  the  opinion  of  many  cultivators; 
for,  all  things  considered,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  white  rose  yet  introduced,  yielding  a 
continuous  crop  of  splendid  flowers  for  eight 
months  of  the  year  under  glass,  and  all  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  out-of-doors. 

Thus  far  it  exhibits  a  tendency  to  produce 
some  imperfect  flowers;  but  as  the  plant  be¬ 
comes  stronger,  I  think  we  will  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  it  in  this  respect;  but  if  it  should 
always  give  us  a  few  of  such,  yet  we  will  hold 
on  to  it,  for  the  number  of  perfect  flowers 
will  far  exceed  those  produced  by  any  other 
white  rose  of  its  size.  It  occupies  about  the 
same  position  among  white  roses  that  its  sis¬ 
ter,  the  American  Beauty,  does  among  the  red 
ones  as  to  size  and  freedom  of  bloom,  and  its 
keeping  qualities  are  wonderful.  The  cut 
blooms  of  it  were  shipped  from  this  country 
to  England  last  year,  and  after  a  journey  of 
eight  or  nine  days  were  exhibited  by  William 
Paul  &  Son, in  a  perfect  condition  and  ^received 
a  first-class  certificate. 

I  notice  that  not  very  much  is  being  said 
about  the  new  pink  Hybrid  Perpetual  rose 
Mrs  Jno.  Laing,  which  may  be  considered  a 
decided  acquisition.  While  we  should  profit 


by  Robert  Burns’s  admonition  to  his  young 
friends,  we  should 

“Aye  free  aff  hand  our  story  tell 

When  wi’  a  bosom  crony,” 

and  only  keep  to  ourselves  that  which  is  un¬ 
likely  to  benefit  the  reader.  Certainly  the 
variety  is  well  worth  a  careful  trial. 

There  are,  indeed,  but  few  varieties  of  roses 
that  wifi  not  more  than  repay  the  cultivator 
for  all  the  time  and  care  that  are  bestowed  up¬ 
on  them.  Canon  Hole  spoke  the  truth  when  he 
said:  “He  who  would  have  beautiful  roses  in 
his  garden  must  have  beautiful  roses  in  his 
heart.  He  must  love  them  well  and  always.” 

Rural  readers  are  probably  aware  that 
nearly  all  of  our  new  roses  are  produced 
across  the  water,  often  by  gentlemen  of  means 
and  leisure,  with  whom  the  art  is  quite  a 
passion,  and  who  discard  hundreds  of  seedlings 
for  one  retained  which  they  consider  worth  a 
name.  Our  English  friends  offer  us  a  few 
new  ones  this  year  for  a  mere  pittance  when 
we  consider  the  time  and  care  expended  in 
their  production.  One  of  them  is  the  Grand 
Mogul,  a  seedling  from  A.  K.  Williams,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  large  and  of  deep  crimson 
color  shaded  with  scarlet  and  black,  greatly 
admired  in  England,  where  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  exhibited.  I  think  it  destined  with¬ 
out  doubt  to  occupy  a  warm  place  in  our 
affections  when  we  become  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  Silver  Queen  does  not  to 


me  sound  like  an  English  name,  and  if  we  did 
not  know  that  fine,  new  roses  are  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  silver-mining  territory,  we 
might  believe  that  it  originated  there  instead 
of  in  Merry  Old  England.  I  don’t  know  why 
it  is  called  “merry,”  for  a  more  serious, 
thoughtful  nation  does  not  exist,  but  merry 
they  are  if  the  love  for  good  flowers  constitutes 
merriment.  We  must  try  this  silvery  blush 
rose  shaded  in  the  center  with  pink,  for  no 
doubt  with  the  Silver  Queen  we  can  make 
merry  with  our  friends. 

I  am  not  an  Anglomaniac,  but  must  speak 
of  another  New  English  rose  which  will  be 
sent  out  next  spring.  I  refer  to  the  Duchess 
of  Albany,  of  the  style  and  color  of  our  grand 
old  La  France,  but  larger  and  of  a  deeper  hue. 
That  it  will  rival  this  old  favorite  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  say  of  it.  Probably  the  small 
plants  we  get  from  England  will  not  do  won¬ 
ders  the  first  season,  but  if  the  producer  wait¬ 
ed  years  to  see  it  at  its  best,  we  can  afford  to 
wait  a  few  months. 

Papa  Gontier  sailed  from  France  and  has 
been  well  received  here,  a  most  valuable  va¬ 
riety  for  the  commercial  grower  of  roses  for 
the  cut-flower  trade,  and  much  loved  by  the 
amateur  who  beds  roses  in  his  garden.  It  is 
better  than  Bon  Silene  in  everything  but  fra¬ 
grance,  being  double  the  size  and  of  a  rich, 
brilliant  scarlet  color,  beautiful  in  bud,  and 
the  flowers  retain  their  fine  color  when  fully 
expanded,  and  are  much  more  abundantly 
produced  than  those  of  the  old  Bons.  With 


all  of  its  good  qualities,  it  will  not  endure  as 
much  frost  as  Jacqueminot.  What  a  pity ! 

Among  the  Tea  roses  we  should  not  overlook 
Comtesse  De  Frigneuse.  It  is  a  splendid  deep 
yellow  rose,  rivaling  in  fragrance  Mardchal 
Niel,  a  strong,  healthy  grower,  a  profuse 
bloomer,  and  a  good  out-door  bedder.  It  is 
worthy  of  a  position  in  any  good  collection, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  we  Americans 
experience  in  correctly  pronouncing  the  name. 
And  no  w  I  mention  one  that  any  person  may 
pronounce  correctly.  The  Meteor  is  a  hand¬ 
some  little  rose  of°  much  merit,  It  does  not 
rival  Paul  Neyron  or  Her  Majesty  in  size,  but 
it  is  a  remarkably  rich  crimson  rose,  and  a 
very  healthy  grower,  differing  greatly  in  this 
feature  from  Her  Majesty,  which  thus  far 
proves  very  unsatisfactory,  making  a  rapid 
soft  growth  liable  to  mildew  and  winter-kill. 

What  shall  I  say  for  our  foreign  beauty 
Souvenir  d’  Elise  Vardon.  I  prize  it  so  high¬ 
ly  that  I  may  say  more  than  it  deserves,  but  I 
don’t  believe  I  can,  for  my  descriptive  power 
is  not  great.  It  certainly  is  of  a  most  lovely 
ne  w  shade  of  color  in  roses.  The  flowers  are 
very  large,  a  creamy  white  tinged  with  pink. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  very  free  bloomer, 
producing  flowers  which  will  attract  atten¬ 
tion  in  any  collection.  It  is  a  very  popular 
exhibition  rose  in  England,  where  exhibitions 
receive  somewhat  more  attention  than  they 
do  with  us. 


Fig.  87.  (See  page  230.) 

Viscountess  of  Folkstone  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  Hybrid  Tea  rose;  color,  white  shad¬ 
ed  with  salmon  and  pink,  delightfully  fra¬ 
grant  and  of  a  soft,  satiny  texture,  similar  to 
La  France.  It  is  unsurpassed  in  freedom  of 
bloom,  and  remarkable  for  its  keeping  quali¬ 
ties,  which  will  endear  it  to  the  hearts  of  those 
women  who  love  to  gather  flowers  and  keep 
them  in  their  rooms,  and  who,  days  after  this 
one  has  been  culled,  can  look  upon  it  with  lov¬ 
ing  eyes. 

We  are  all  inclined  to  expect  too  much  of 
any  new  rose  offered,  partly  on  account  of 
the  glowing  description  of  the  introducer, 
and  because  we  are  constantly  reaching  after 
perfection,  and  it  is  well  that  we  feel  so,  for 
how  much  would  be  lost  to  the  world  were 
our  best  horticulturists  perfectly  satisfied 
with  what  they  have.  Let  our  many  friends 
criticise  and  find  fault  to  their  hearts’  content 
if  they  will  only  endeavor  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  better.  They  will  be  freely  forgiven, 
and  if  successful  will  receive  due  credit,  if 
not  by  the  present  generation,  surely  by  the 
uext. 


-  PRUNING  ROSES. 

EDWIN  LONSDALE. 

When  I  was  quite  young  I  got  the  impres¬ 
sion,  from  conversation  held  among  garden¬ 
ers  of  the  old  school,  that  there  was  a  great 
mystery  about  all  kinds  of  pruning— that  a 
subtile  knowledge  was  necessary  to  tell  exactly 


just  where  to  cut  to  insure  a  perfect  flower  o 
fruit.  Old  gardeners  were  wont  to  mystify 
the  uninitiated  about  all  their  operations. 
Times  are  changed.  In  January  last  a  few 
florists  called  upon  Mr.  J  ulius  Roehrs,  Ruth¬ 
erford,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  Hybrid  Remontant  rose  grow¬ 
ers  for  cut  flowers,  near  New  York.  The 
subject  of  pruning  came  up,  Mr.  Roehrs’  meth¬ 
od  being  commented  upon.  He  pursues  what 
is  known  as  the  hard  pruning  plan.  That  is, 
he  cuts  the  shoot  “hard  back”  to  within  a  few 
eyes  of  the  previous  year’s  growth.  Mr. 
Roehrs  said  he  believed,  that  just  as  good  re¬ 
sults  could  be  obtained  if  the  plants  were 
lopped  off  with  a  sickle  or  a  pair  of  garden 
shears  without  regard  to  system.  There  is 
much  truth  in  what  he  says.  And  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  what  a  commercial  man  does  for 
profit  may  with  confidence  be  done  by  ama¬ 
teurs  for  pleasure.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  may  just  as  well  go  about  the  job  of 
pruning  with  some  pretensions  to  method, 
i  The  contour  of  the  plant  when  grown  must  be 
borne  in  mind  during  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Cut  out  all  shoots  which  cross  each 
other,  especially  in  the  center  of  the  bush,  and 
cut  back  all  shoots  to  a  good  bud — one  which 
looks  outward.  It  is  better  not  to  prune  too 
soon.  Advice  on  this  subject  can  be  good  only 
in  a  general  way.  Here,  at  the  North,  it 
should  be  deferred  until  all  danger  from  se¬ 
vere  frost  is  over.  If  done  too  soon, the  shoots 
are  apt  to  “die  back”  which  will  necessitate  a 
second  looking  over, for  it  will  never  do  to  have 
dead  wood  in  our  rose  bushes. 


ROSE  BRIEFS. 

I  wouldn’t  use  manure  water  for  out- door 
roses;  instead,  mulch  with  manure  and  let 
nature  wash  down  the  fertilizing  substances 
to  the  roots. 

In  pruning  rose-bushes,  the  more  wcjpd  left 
on,  the  more  roses  will  come,  seems  sound 
sense,  but  it  isn’t.  In  the  case  of  dwarf,  or 
what  are  usually  known  as  bedding  roses,  cut 
out  all  dead  wood  and  weak,  scraggy  shoots, 
and  cut  the  large,  vigorous  shoots  back  pretty 
well — say  to  three  or  four  or  six  or  seven  eyes. 
This  induces  vigorous  young  shoots  that  bear 
large,  fine  blossoms.  But  in  the  case  of  run¬ 
ning  roses,  don’t  cut  them  back  hard;  only  cut 
out  the  dead  or  scraggy  wood,  and  thin  out  the 
good  shoots  and  cut  off  a  bit  of  the  tips  of 
those  left. 

Christmas  Roses  are  not  roses  at  all. 
They  are  white-flowering  hellebores — hardy 
herbaceous  perennials  belonging  to  the  Crow¬ 
foot  family  of  plants,  and  which  bloom  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  The  Lenten  Roses 
are  purple-flowered  hellebores  that  bloom 
towards  spring. 

The  Guelder  Rose  is  our  common  Ameri¬ 
can  Snowball  shrub,  and  has  no  affinity  with 
the  true  roses.  Nor  has  the  Rose  of  Sharon, 
which  is  the  common  althaea  of  our  gardens, 
and  belongs  to  the  mallow  family  of  plants. 

Stocks  Used  for  Budding. — The  Manetti 
is  the  one  most  commonly  used,  especially  for 
the  June  (H.  R.)  roses;  the  Seedling  Briar, 
also  from  Europe,  has  its  advocates.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  any  of  our  American  wild  roses 
make  desirable  stocks.  At  the  Arnold  Arbor¬ 
etum  a  bushy-growing  Japanese  species  (name 
yet  undetermined)  has  for  years  proved  a 
wonderfully  good  stock  for  H.  R.  roses  that 
are  to  be  grown  in  pots  for  winter  forcing.  It 
isn’t  a  rank-growing  rose,  but  a  very  prolific 
rooting  and  hungry  feeding  species,  and  it 
will  go  to  rest  if  wanted  to.  With  greenhouse 
roses  we  have  a  good  many  stocks — Banksiau, 
La  Marque  and  almost  any  stock  that  roots 
well,  keeps  growing  all  the  time  and  is  of 
long-lived,  vigorous  nature. 

“Hello!  Charlie!”  what  are  you  doing 
there?”  “Digging  up  some  rose  stocks  for 
budding  on.”  This  was  two  years  ago  and  by 
the  roadside.  Charlie  was  a  young  gardener 
and  had  arrived  from  Europe  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  When  he  has  been  10  years  in  America 
I  don’t  think  he  will  dig  up  any  wild  stocks 
for  budding  on,  or  accept  them  gratis  if  any¬ 
one  else  dug  them  up  for  him. 

Hermosa  is  the  most  continuous  blooming 
rose  that  I  know  of.  Its  flowers  are  rose- 
colored  and  rather  small.  Appoline,  also  of 
the  same  class  (Bourbon)  and  color,  is  a  better 
rose  and  almost  as  free  a  bloomer.  But  Mrs. 
Degraw  (a  local  rose  in  this  county)  is  better 
than  either.  Mulch  about  them  in  winter.  If 
they  get  cut  to  the  snow  line,  no  matter,  they 
seem  to  grow  and  bloom  better  for  it  next 
year. 

While  running,  Pillar,  Madame  Plantier, 
and  many  other  old  roses  live  and  thrive  for 
20  years  or  more  without  a  change  of  soil,  it 
certainly  improves  the  quality  of  roses  in 
beds  if  they  are  lifted  and  planted  in  fresh 
soil  every  few  years. 

Tea  Roses,  as  a  rule,  are  not  hardy  in  the 
Northern  States,  but  many  gardeners  strike  a 
lot  of  cuttings  of  them  in  the  greenhouse  in 
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spring,  and  plant  these  out  in  beds  in  May, 
and  there  they  bloom  all  summer  long. 

Get  Roses  on  Their  Own  Roots.— Bud¬ 
ded  or  grafted  roses  grow  well  and  bloom 
well  the  first  year,  but  after  that  time  suckers 
from  the  stocks  begin  to  assert  themselves, 
and  if  at  all  n°glected  the  rose-bed  will  soon 
contain  more  thorns  than  roses.  But  when  the 
roses  are  all  on  their  own  roots  they  may 
sucker  and  spread  as  they  please,  and  we  can 
rest  assured  that  every  sprout  is  that  of  a 
“tame”  rose.  Budded  roses  are  more  apt  to 
be  winter  killed  than  are  roses  on  their  own 
roots. 

Rosa  Alpina  and  its  varieties,  Glandulosa 
and  Pubescens,  all  very  pretty,  single,  with 
rose-colored  flowers,  are  the  earliest  to  bloom 
of  all  our  roses.  Sometimes  it  is  nip  and  tuck 
between  them  and  R.  rugosa. 

Rosa  foliolosa,  from  Texas,  is  the  last  to 
come  into  bloom,  but  it  is  rare  in  cultivation. 
Among  well-known  roses  the  wild  prairie 
rose  (R.  setigera)  is  the  latest  to  come  into 
flower.  By  the  way,  Baltimore  Belle,  Queen 
of  the  Prairies,  and  the  like,  are  capital  run¬ 
ning  roses,  but  as  the  wild  prairie  rose  comes 
in  right  after  the  double  ones,  it  is  worth  a 
place  in  any  garden. 

In  Waste  Fields  by  the  wayside,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  margin  of  woods  in  moist, 
grassy  places  where  are  growing  old  plants  of 
wild  roses,  we  often  find  young  seedlings  two 
to  six  inches  high  in  great  quantity.  If  we 
dig  up  a  lot  of  these,  bring  them  home,  and 
plant  them  thickly  in  rows  in  our  garden,  be¬ 
fore  a  year  from  now  they  will  make  nice 
plants.  Then  plant  them  out  by  the  roadside 
or  in  some  wild  place  around  your  home, 
which  you  wish  to  beautify  with  dowel’s. 
Garden  roses  would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a 
position,  even  more  so  than  wild  roses  would 
be  in  the  garden. 

Rosa  rubrifolia  has  glaucous  claret-pur¬ 
ple  wood  and  leaves,  and  is  made  a  fuss  about 
on  that  account  as  a  fine-foliaged  shrub. 
Well,  it  is  pretty  enough,  and  keeps  its  color 
moderately  well  during  the  summer  months, 
but  towards  the  tall  its  foliage  gets  pretty 
thin.  I  now  regard  it  with  less  favor  than  I 
did  a  few  years  ago.  It  fruits  in  great  quan¬ 
tity,  and  reproduces  itself  from  seed  most 
easily. 

The  Cherokee  and  Banksian  Roses,  so 
common  in  the  South,  are  not  hardy  in  the 
North. 

Raising  Roses  from  seed  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  work,  but  if  among  ten  thousand  seedlings 
you  find  anything  superior  to  the  best  kinds 
of  the  same  sort  now  in  cultivation  you  will 
be  very  fortunate. 

There  is  nothing  smart  in  having  five  or 
twenty-five  kinds  of  roses  all  growing  on  one 
bush ;  any  child  who  can  bud  and  wants  to 
can  have  that.  Our  finest  flowers  are  invari¬ 
ably  obtained  from  bushes  each  of  which  has 
but  one  variety  growing  on  it. 

Single-flowered  roses  are  pretty  and 
useful  in  their  way,  but  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  set  on  the  double  ones. 

We  nAVE  a  bed  of  sweet  briar  roses  near 
the  roadside  at  one  of  our  gates.  In  spring 
and  early  summer  the  fragrance  is  quite  pro¬ 
nounced  a  good  many  yards  away.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  the  people  as  they  ride  by,  sniff 
the  air  and  look  over  the  fence  in  search  of 
the  fragrant  posies.  They  overlook  the  mass 
of  thorny  bushes  by  the  gate. 

The  best  fertilizer  for  roses  is  farm 
yard  manure,  with  a  considerable  leaning  to 
the  cow  stable. 

Roses  love  a  rich,  heavy,  loamy  soil.  To 
prevent  its  becoming  very  dry  in  summer 
and  the  surface  from  baking  and  cracking, 
mulch  the  ground  two  to  three  inches  deep 
with  farm  yard  manure. 

But  Roses  will  also  do  very  well  in  light, 
sandy  soil,  providing  you  cover  the  ground 
three  inches  deep  in  summer  with  cow  man¬ 
ure.  But  keep  the  manure  away  from  close 
around  the  necks  of  the  plants.  We  have  400 
plants  in  such  a  bed  and  treated  in  this  way, 
and  they  bloom  beautifully  but  don’t  produce 
such  big,  strong  shoots  as  do  the  roses  that 
are  grown  in  loam.  w.  f. 


THE  BENNETT  (WILLIAM  FRANCIS). 


H.  E.  CHITTY. 

A  fall  and  winter  Jacq. ;  not  a  feeble  grower 
when  on  its  own  roots ;  buds  sometimes  2)4 
inches  long ;  the  Bennett  improves  ivith  age ; 
one  of  the  most  profitable  grown. 

The  Bennett  Rose  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  introductions  of  recent  times. 
Its  advent  was  a  real  triumph,  and  its  intro¬ 
ducers  are  entitled  to  considerations  of  the 
most  substantial  character,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
lasting  pleasure  that  such  an  achievement 
must  confer.  In  fact,  I  regard  the  introdu¬ 
cers  of  this  truly  magnificent  rose’asjbenefac- 


tors  to  the  horticultural  world,  as  they  gave 
us  a  real  fall  and  winter-flowering  Jacquemi¬ 
not:  a  perfectly  reliable  continuous  flower, 
with  the  rich  crimson  scarlet  color  so  much 
admired  in  the  old  favorite.  This  rose  is  by 
no  means  a  feeble  grower,  for  where  proper 
soil  and  suitable  conditions  are  met  with  it 
will  throw  up  strong,  healthy  shoots  from  one 
to  three  feet  in  length.  These  are  often  ter¬ 
minated  with' three,  four  or  five  buds.  But 
the  buds  so  produced  are  generally  short¬ 
stemmed,  as  they  develop  and  mature  one  at 
a  time.  The  finest  buds  are  from  shoots  12  to 
18  inches  in  length,  and  terminated  by 'a  sin¬ 
gle  bud.  Such  buds  are  often  from  1)4  to  2% 
inches  in  length  and  of  the  most  vivid  crim¬ 
son  scarlet  color. 


pseony  look.  The  buds  are  immense,  round, 
obscurely  conical,  but  there  is  little  delicacy 
about  them.  It  is  a  coarse  rose.  We  should 
class  this  among  roses  where  the  Kieffer 
belongs  among  pears.  The  plant  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  vigorous  grower.  June  21,  we  measured 
several  roses  that  were  five  inches  in  diameter. 
The  peduncle  is  thick,  thornless  and  long 
enough  for  bouquets.  The  color  is  rose. 

Magna  Chart  a  is  a  Hybrid  China  x’ose 
originated  by  Paul  in  1876.  The  buds  are 
large,  conical  and  of  a  pink  color.  They  un¬ 
fold  beautifully  with  unusually  foliaceous 
calyx  sepals. 

Alfred  Colomb  and  the  new  rose  Marshall 
P.  Wilder  are  very  nearly  alike.  We  can  not 
tell  one  from  the  other  except  that  the  Wilder 
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A  bed  of  this  rose  the  full  length  of  one  of 
my  rose  houses  is  now  flowering  for  the  second 
winter.  The  plants  appear  to  gather  strength, 
and  the  buds  size  and  brilliancy  from  age; 
while  the  splendid  foliage  seems  to  increase  in 
size  and  color  also.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
these  plants  are  growing  upon  their  own  roots. 
I  think  it  a  great  mistake  to  bud  this  rose,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  Manetti  stock.  Last  spring  I 
thought  to  plant  another  bed,  and  I  bought  at 
auction  some  plants  which  were  budded  on 
the  Manetti  stock.  They  were  set  out  and 
treated  in  every  particular  in  the  same  way 
as  the  old  bed :  but  their  growth  is  very  slow, 
and  they  have  always  presented  a  woebegone 
appearance,  and  every  once  in  a  while  the 
stock  throws  up  a  strong  sucker,  which  tends 
still  further  to  demoralize  and  enfeeble  the 
struggling  plant.  I  have  a  few  plants  of  this 
rose  budded  on  the  Catharine  Mermet,  which 
seem  to  do  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  other  strong-growing  Tea  roses  on  which 
the  Bennett  may  be  worked  to  advantage ;  but 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  would  say 
shun  the  Manetti  stock:  the  buds  produced  on 
the  latter  are  quite  small,  and  very  poor  com¬ 
pared  with  buds  produced  by  plants  od  their 
own  roots;  at  least  such  is  the  case  with  me. 
I  shall  pull  up  and  throw  away  all  Bennetts 
budded  on  Manetti  just  as  soon  as  the  room 
is  needed,  and  hereafter  confine  myself  to 
plants  on  their  own  roots, which  are  quite  good 
enough  for  me.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
rose  under  favorable  circumstances  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  grown  because  it  is  con¬ 
tinuous.  Its  flowers  or  buds  always  command 
a  good  price.  In  regard  to  the  soil,  the  Ben¬ 
nett  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  fastidious ; 
good  rotten  sods,  such  as  suit  other  roses,  will 
grow  it  to  perfection. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. 


ROSE  NOTES. 

Paul  Neyron  has  many  admirers  both  as 
a  hardy  rose  in  the  garden  and  also  for  forcing. 
The  flowers  are  very  large  but  they  have  a 


may  give  a  greater  number  of  flowers.  They 
are  large,  very  double,  somewhat  cupped,  of 
a  crimson  color.  Before  the  buds  open  the 
outer  petals  recurve.  We  have  often  seen 
five  to  seven  roses  on  a  single  stalk  of  the 

(' Continued  on  page  234.) 
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TJEEN 
BOSE 

holds  her  rar¬ 
est  fetes  in 
the  days  of 
“leafyjune,” 
and  in  June 
the  Garden 
will  be  large¬ 
ly  given  over 
to  a  chronicle 
of  her  court. 
This  same 
beautiful  Garden  in  April  and  May  is  spe¬ 
cially  devoted  to  the  splendid  Japan 
Maples— half  trees,  half  shrubs:  wholly 
beautiful.  A  month  of  water  lilies  is  ex¬ 
pected  soon  and  later  the  fruits  will  hold 
first  place,  though  even  now  the  rarer 
Southern  fruits  show  forth  in  spirited 
picture  and  learned  text,  while  the  green¬ 
house  and  vesetbale  garden  hold  promin¬ 
ent  place.  Indeed  it  is  nearly  a  perfect 
Garden. 

You  come  the  nearest  to  my  ideal  of  a  horticultural 
monthly  for  popular  circulation  of  any  of  the  makers 
of  such  literature.— Charles  IF.  Garfield. 

Clearly  the  best  horticultural  publication  in  Ameri 
ca .—Dr  E.  Ty,wis  Sturtevant. 

Indispensible  to  the  fruit  growers,  horticulturists, 
gardeners,  and  florists  of  this  country.— Cyrus  T,  Fox, 
State.  Pomologist  of  Pennsylvania. 

Adapted  to  the  wants  of  amateurs  and  fruit  growers. 
The  American  Garden  has  stood  I  he  test  of  time  and 
receives  endorsement  of  all  this  class  in  every  section 
and  many  lands.  Though  costing  as  much  and  more 
than  many  $2  and  S3  publications,  this  handsome  and 
practical  illustrated  magazine  of  horticulture  costs 
ONLY  $1.00  A  YEAR. 
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paid,  81.  Catalogue  Free.  A.  G.  HULL, 
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i  Stvawbvrry,  a  New  Berry  of  very 
fine  quality,  now  offered  for  the  first 
Also,  Jewell.  Jessie,  Belmont  and  other 
varieties.  Address  P.  M.  A  IIGf  It  A-  SONS, 
Originators,  Middlcficld.  Conn. 


REI)  CAPS,  the  Great  English  Layers;  coming 
fowl.  18  varieties  Poultry.  Turkeys.  Ducks,  etc.  15 
years’  experience.  Stamp  for  Catalogue 
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POT  A  TOES— Sunlit  Star  (Best  Extra  Early),  $5  pr. 
bbl.:  10  novelties  for  88  cts.;  over  100  other  kinds.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Cinnamon  Vine,  pkt.  12;  bulblets,  20  cts.  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Peach  pkt.  15  cts;  pkt.  Woodbury’s  Best  Pansy.  25 
cts.  Catlg. free.  Geo. A. Bonnell, Waterloo, N.Y. 


WE  GROW  ROSES  AND  STRAWBERRIES. 

NEW  HAMPDEN  STRAWBERRY. 

Highest  Award  1887-  Most  prolific  of  100  sorts.  Cata 
logues  free.  NEW  FRUITS  fully  described. 

.1.  W.  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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The  largest  herd  and  most  prize  animals  of  any  in 
U.  S.  Also  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns  Houdans,  W  and  Barred 
P.  Rocks  (Hawkin’s  s’ rain)  Cayuga  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
Toulouse  Geese.  Eggs  for  fowls  and  ducks,  $1  for  13; 
Geese,  $2  for  7.  Circulars  free 

FREEMAN  «fc  BUTTON, 

Cottons,  Mad  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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50,000  TEA  ROSES 

grown  in  2-inch  pots  in  all  the  best  lead- 
in  sorts  at  $4.00  per  100;  $35  per  1,000 
our  selection.  Best  sorts  of  Hybrids  such 
as  Jacqueminots,  Paul  Neyron,  Giant  of 
Batt  es  and  many  others,  $0  per  100;  $55 
per  1,000.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  100  pages,  mailed  Free  to  All. 
Address 

NANZ  &  NEUNER, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


RARE  CACTI 


rrom  BKAZIL 
and  MEXICO. 


RARK  PLANTS,  REQUIRING  ABSOLUTELY  NO  CARE. 
Will  grow  for  months  in  a  Garden,  Parlor,  or  Sitting-Room  without 
watering.  LARGE  FLOWERS  of  exquisite  beauty  and  fragrance, 
perfectly  dazzling,  When  not  in  bloom  their  strange  and  gro¬ 
tesque  forms  always  attract  attention.  We  have  over  500  distinct 
varieties  at  from  10  cents  to  $50,  and  will  send,  Free  by  Mail,  1  6 
LARGE  PLANTS,  each  distinct  and  named,  for  #2.00,  7  FINE 
PLANTS,  no  two  alike,  all  fine  ami  free  bloomers,  for  #1.00,  or 
8  for  50  cts.,  or  1  for  25  cts.  A  Large,  Fully-Illustrated  Book 
on  CACTI,  and  Catalogue  free  with  each  orderor  for  10  cts.  Order 
NOW,  before  they  bloom.  SEED  of  A  D|  AMP  £  PH 
TWELVE  sorts,  *25  cents,  per  packet.  DLnllu  OL  UU«j 
31 A  N.  Eleventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  l*a.  Large 
decorative  specimens  for  Parlor  or  Conservatory  at  special  prices. 


( Continued  from  page  233.) 

Wilder.  Both  we  believe  are  seedlings  of 
Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Colomb  by  Lacharme  in 
1865,  and  Wilder  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry  a  few 
years  ago.  There  are  few  better  hardy  roses. 

Grace  Darling  we  have  elsewhere  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Teas  for  bedding. 
The  buds  are  large,  the  petals  recurve 
beautifully.  The  bottom  of  the  petals  is  a 
yellowish  white,  changing  gradually  to  pink 
upwards.  The  odor  is  delicate.  This,  as  we 
have  also  said,  stood  the  winter  of  1886  with 
protection.  It  is  a  distinct  fine  rose. 

Etienne  Levet  is  a  Hybrid  Remontant  by 
Levet  in  1871.  The  color  is  a  most  pleasing 
carmine  or  pink.  The  buds  are  nearly  round 
and  the  petals  unfold  slowly  for  several  days 
without  showing  the  center  of  the  flower. 
The  stems  are  strong  and  long.  The  calyx 
gives  a  good  support  to  the  outer  petals.  The 
flower  is  fairly  fragrant  and  of  medium  size. 

Charles  Margottin,  a  Hybrid  Remon¬ 
tant,  is  a  shade  lighter  than  Jacq.  with  long 
calyx  sepals  often  as  large  as  the  leaflets  pro¬ 
per.  It  makes  a  fine  bud.  Ellwanger  &  Bar¬ 
ry  say  that  it  retains  its  color  well  and  that 
it  is  an  excellent  distinct  variety. 

Caroline  de  Sansal  is  a  H.  R.  of  French 
origin  in  1850.  It  is  said  to  be  best  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  With  us  the  flowers  are  of  a  faded 
rose  color,  cupped  or  flat,  medium  size. 

Angele  Jacquier  is  one  of  the  finest  Teas 
in  the  open  ground  we  have  seen.  It  is  of  a 
light  rose  color  nearly  white,  with  a  faint 
tint  of  yellow  outside  and  the  faintest  blush 
of  rose  on  the  inner  petals.  The  petals  are 
like  wax  and  the  half  opened  bud  exquisite. 
The  rose  has  not  many  petals,  yet  they  are 
enduring  and  not  at  all  flimsy. 

Crested  Moss.  The  R.  N.-Y.  illustrated 
this  a  few  months  ago.  The  bud  is  of  a  rose 
color  and  peculiarly  pretty  on  account  of 
the  crest  of  fringe  with  which  the  alternate 
sepals  are  provided.  The  entire  calyx  is  not 
covered  with  moss  as  in  other  moss  roses.  It 
is  an  old  rose  and  very  desirable  for  bouquets. 
The  plant  is  very  hardy  and  free  from  mil¬ 
dew. 

BOURBONS,  NOISETTES,  TEAS,  HYBRID 

TEAS,  POLYANTHAS  AND  HYBRID 
REMONTANTS. 

Bourbon  Roses. — These  are  not,  for  the 
most  part,  hardy  without  protection,  though 
a  few  varieties  are  quite  hardy.  They  bloom 
at  intervals  during  the  entire  season,  grow 
rapidly  and  are  prized  for  their  fall  bloom. 
They  are  but  feebly  fragrant  and  the  flowers 
are  borne  in  clusters.  Queen  of  the  Bourbons, 
rose  color  and  fragrant;  Louise  Odier,  rose 
color  and  one  of  the  hardiest ;  Apolline,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  open  ground;  Duchesse  de 
Thuringe,  white;  George  Peabody,  crimson, 
fragrant,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaisoh, 
blush,  are  among  the  best. 

Noisette  Roses. — These,  as  they  are  now 
known,  are  less  hardy  than  the  Bourbons,  as 
many  of  the  so-called  Noisettes  are  really 
Noisette-Teas.  The  original  Noisette  is  itself 
a  cross  between  the  Musk  Rose  and  China. 
The  flowers  are  usually  borne  in  clusters  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  amount  of  Tea  blood  in  the 
variety.  The  Noisettes  are  valuable  as  pillar 
roses.  W.  A.  Richardson,  Salfaterre,  Mard- 
chal  Niel,  Lainarque,  one  of  the  finest  climb¬ 
ers  under  glass,  and  Chromatella  are  among 
the  best. 

Tea  Roses  give  the  greatest  variety  of 
colors — white,  yellow,  straw,  rose,  gold,  sal¬ 
mon — some  of  them  the  most  delicate  tints 
imaginable.  These  should  be  called  Perpet- 
uals,  since  they  bloom  more  or  less  during  the 
season.  Many  of  our  inexperienced  readers 
are  confused  by  the  names  under  which  roses 
are  sold.  Let  them  understand  that  all  so- 
called  “Everblooming”  and  “Monthly”  roses 
are  moie  or  less  tender  north  of  Virginia 
without  careful  protection  and  that  with  pro¬ 
tection  they  will  as  often  perish  as  survive. 
The  best  way  with  all  of  this  class  of  roses 
(Teas)  is  to  take  them  up  in  the  fall  and  place 
them  in  pots  or  under  cover.  Bougfere,  Cath¬ 
erine  Mermet,  Bride,  Coquette  de  Lyon, 
Grace  Darling,  Homer,  Isabella  Sprunt,  La 
Reine,  Angele  Jacquier,  Mme.  Bravy,  Mine. 
Mdlanie  Willermoz,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Niph- 
etos,  Perle  des  Jerdins,  Safrano  and  Som- 
breuil  are  among  the  very  best  for  bedding 
purposes. 

Hybrid  Teas. — We  need  here  make  but  a 
brief  reference  to  this  comparatively  new 
group  of  roses,  as  they  are  treated  very  fully 
elsewhere.  The  W.  F.  Bennett,  which  created 
such  a  furore  three  years  ago,  fails  with  us 
entirely  out-of-doors.  How  the  Puritan  will 
behave  is  not  known.  Pierre  Guillot,  La 
France,  Cheshuut  Hybrid,  Nancy  Lee  and 
Mme.  Alex.  Bernaix  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  best  for  bedding. 

Polyantha  Roses. — These  are  comparative¬ 
ly  new  in  this  country,  having  been  intro¬ 


duced  from  Japan.  The  leaves  are  small,  the 
plants  of  dwarf  growth,  bearing  their  little 
very  double  roses  in  clusters.  They  bloom 
constantly.  The  following  of  the  older  kinds 
have  proved  nearly  hardy  at  the  Rural 
Grounds:  Paquerette,  Mignonette  and  Cecile 
Brunner. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals,  or  Hybrid  Remont- 
ants.  Those  of  us  who  love  roses,  and  yet 
have  little  time  and  scant  facilities  for  culti¬ 
vating  or  caring  for  them,  will  select  most 
freely  from  this  class.  They  need  a  rich,  deep 
soil,  and  the  beds  should  be  cultivated  often. 
But  they  will  thrive  very  well' 'under  neglect, 
and  need  no  protection  during  the  winter, 
though  better  for  it.  It  is  this  class  more 
than  any  other  that  commemorates  June  as 
the  month  of  roses,  though  some  of  them  bloom 
paringly  in  the  fall.  We  would  select  the 
following  as  among  the  best:  General  Jacque¬ 
minot,  Alfred  Colomb  or  M.  P.  Wilder,  Mad¬ 
ame  Victor  Verdier,  Baroness  Rothschild,  La 
Reine,  Mabel  Morrison,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Rev.  J.  B.  McCamm,  Francis  Michelon,  Bar- 
onne  Prevost,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Abel  Grand, 
Anna  de  Diesbach,  Boieldieu,  Mary  ,Rady, 
Queen  of  Waltham,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Baron 
de  Bonstetten,  Pierre  Notting  and  Prince  Ca¬ 
mille.  The  list  might  be  extended,  of  course, 
to  hundreds. 


ROSES  IN  QUEBEC  PROVINCE. 

In  our  garden  there  is  a  rose  walk  that  gives 
us  more  satisfaction  than  any  other  part  of 
the  flower  department.  The  bushes  are  now 
irregular  in  size,  for  many  have  been  winter- 
killed,  some  varieties  dying  out  altogether. 


R.  rubiginosa  is  the  Eglantine  or  Sweet 
Brier,  a  native  of  Europe,  to  be  found  in  the 
fields  and  roadsides  of  the  U.  S.  It  grows  from 
four  to  six  feet  high.  The  glands  beneath  the 
leaflets  when  rubbed  are  peculiarly  fragrant. 
Flowers  light  red  and  fragrant.  There  are 
some  40  varieties,  single  and  double,  in  culti¬ 
vation. 

R.  micrantha,  the  Small-flowered  Sweet- 
Brier,  comes  from  Europe  and  is  abundant 
along  the  roadsides  of  New  England.  It  is  a 
large  shrub  (six  feet)  and  differs  but  little 
from  the  Eglantine. 

R.  sempervirens,  Evergreen  Rose,  is  a  clim¬ 
ber,  bearing  flowers  of  a  rosy  color  in  corymbs. 
The  Virginia  Lass  is  a  variety  of  this.  The 
Ayrshire  Rose  is  like  this. 

R.  cinuamomea  (Cinnamon  Rose)  grows 
from  five  to  10  feet  high,  bearing  semi- double 
flowers  of  a  pink  or  purple  color.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe. 

R.  canina  is  the  Dog  Rose,  a  native  of 
Europe,  growing  about  six  feet  high.  From 
this,  or  Burboniana,  hundreds  of  cultivated 
varieties  have  sprung. 

R.  centifolia  or  Provence  Rose  gives  us  the 
Moss  and  Cabbage  roses.  It  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe. 

R.  damascena,  Damask  Rose,  is  a  native  of 
the  Levant,  growing  some  three  to  four  feet 
high.  Among  its  many  varieties  we  have  the 
Monthly. 

R.  alba,  White  Garden  Rose,  is  from  Ger¬ 
many,  grows  five  to  seven  feet  high.  The 
flowers  are  in  corymbs,  sweet-scented  and 
generally  white. 

R.  Muschata  is  the  Musk  Rose  with  its 
white  fragrant  flowers. 


SINGLE  ROSES.  Fig.  89. 


But  enough  remain  to  give  us  great  pleasure, 
and  in  part  of  the  rows,  are  clumps  of  lilies 
that  bloom  in  July  after  the  first  crop  of  roses 
have  ceased  to  blossom.  The  Jacqueminot, 
La  Reine,  La  France,  Madame  Plantier,  Co¬ 
quette  des  Alps,  Paul  Neyron,  Caroline  de  San- 
sal,  8nd  many  others  are  perfectly  hardy 
with  a  covering  such  as  we  give  our  straw¬ 
berries  ;  but  we  have  lost  quite  a  number  of 
the  newer  varieties.  The  ground  is  kept  cul¬ 
tivated  by  horse  labor,  being  plowed,  har¬ 
rowed  and  rolled  in  spring;  then  during  the 
season  the  cultivator  and  roller  keep  the 
ground  clean  and  smooth.  In  September 
there  is  a  second  and  beautiful  growth  of  the 
Hybrids,  and  they  are  a  constant  delight. 
Wood  ashes  are  a  good  fertilizer,  and  a  mulch 
of  manure  after  the  first  cultivating  is  very 
good.  So  we  agree  with  the  RtRAL,  x>lant 
roses ,  they  are  indeed  worthy  of  love  and 
care.  annie  l.  jack. 

-  ■  ■■  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

BOTANICAL  ROSE  NOTES. 


RoSAsetigera.  From  this,  a  native  of  Mich¬ 
igan  and  other  Western  States,  come  the  old 
Baltimore  Belle  and  some  30  other  kinds  of 
hardy  climbing  roses.  They  often  grow  20 
feet  in  hight.  The  flowers  are  in  clusters,  not 
very  fragrant  or  of  long  duration. 

R.  lsevigata  is  the  Cherokee  Rose.  It  is 
found  in  Florida  north  to  Tennessee, but  China 
is  its  native  land  we  believe.  The  flowers  are 
large,  white  and  the  plants  form  an  almost 
impervious  hedge. 

R.  multiflora  is  the  Many- flowered  or  Japan 
Rose.  The  flowers  are  white  and  rose-colored 
borne  in  corymbs.  It  is  found  in  the  South 
and  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

R.  bracteata  is  a  native  of  China.  It  is 
known  in  the  South  as  the  Macartney  Rose. 
The  flowers  are  solitary,  large  and  white. 
There  are  varieties  bearing  flowers  from 
cream-colored  to  scarlet. 

R.  lucida,  the  Shining  Rose  is  a  shrub  two 
feet  high  found  in  dry  woods  throughout  the 
country  bearing  pale  red  flowers. 

R.  nitida  is  another  native  wild  rose  found 
in  wet  woods  of  New  England. 

R.  blanda  (Bland  Rose)  is  found  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States.  It  grows  three 
feet  high.  Flowers  medium  size  and  reddish 
in  color. 

R.  Carolina  (Carolina  Rose  or  Swamp  Rose) 
bears  flowers  varying  from  white  to  red  in 
corymbs.  It  grows  in  our  swamps. 


R.  Indica  is  the  Chinese  Monthly  or  Bengal 
Rose  bearing  flowers  of  every  color  almost. 
This  gives  us  the  Teas,  Noisettes. 

R.  Gallica,  is  the  Common  French  Rose. 
Hundreds  of  kinds  have  originated  from  this, 
the  old  red  rose  of  our  gardens. 

R.  pimpinellifolia  is  the  Scotch  or  Burnet 
Rose,  a  native  of  Scotland  and  bearing  small 
flowers  usually  rose-colored,  but  changing  in 
its  varieties  to  white,  red  and  yellow.  The 
bushes  grow  about  three  feet  high,  bearing 
lots  of  flowers  in  June. 

R.  Banksia  (Banks’s  Rose)  is  from  China. 
They  are  thornless  shrubs  bearing  small  cup¬ 
shaped  flowers.  This  is  a  fine  rose  in  the 


South.  It  is  not  hardy  north  of  Virginia. 
The  flowers  bloom  in  clusters-  early  in  the 
season  and  have  a  distinct  violet  perfume. 
The  best  varieties  are  Fortunei  and  Grandi- 
flora. 


During  a  late  meeting  of  thelgrand'old 
Mass.  Horticultural  Society  Mr.  W.  H.  Spoon¬ 
er  delivered  an  excellent  address  on  roses,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said  that  plants  on 
their  own  roots  are  of  slow  growth,  making 
very  fine  roots  and  requiring  from  two  to 
three  years,  or  more,  to  become  good,  substan¬ 
tial  plants,  equal  in  strength  to  those  rooted 
on  Manetti  stock,  at  one-third  the  age.  In 
using  Manetti  stocks  if  planted  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  collar  or  junction  of  the  bud 
with  the  stock,  the  rose  will  throw  out  roots 
of  its  own,  and  with  this  addition  will  pro¬ 
duce  plants  of  remarkable  vigor.  A  very 
good  method  of  developing  the  roots  rapidly 
is  to  tongue  the  collar  of  the  bud  by  paring 
up  a  strip  of  the  bark  about  one  inch  long  on 
one  side  of  the  collar,  and  planting  this  be¬ 
low  the  surface. 

A  bed  of  Tea  roses  should  accompany  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  every  garden,  for  the 
purpose  of  prolonging  the  blooming  term,  as 
the  Teas  are  the  only  true  perpetuals.  They 
should  be  planted  in  beds  in  a  rather  dry  pos¬ 
ition,  somewhat  shaded  from  the  strong  sun, 
and  in  regular  rows,  so  that  the  plants  can  be 
covered  with  soil,  leaves  or  litter  for  their  pro¬ 
tection.  The  best  way  is  to  place  soil  and  leaves 


about  the  plants  in  alternate  layers;  thes 
freeze  together  and  make  a  solid  barrier  against 
the  inroads  of  moles  or  mice,  They  will  well 
repay  the  trouble  by  a  magnificent  display 
of  flowers,  coming  into  bloom  quite  early 
and  continuing  until  late  in  autumn.  Mr. 
Spooner  has  grown  Devoniensis,  one  of  the 
most  tender  of  this  class,  for  five  or  six  years 
in  the  same  position,  and  the  plants  have  grad¬ 
ually  increased  in  size  from  year  to  year.  He 
cut  Devoniensis  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses  on 
the  5th  of  June  last.  The  latter  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  varieties  of  this  class  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses.  Other  excellent  kinds  are  Mme.  Lam- 
bard,  Maria  Van  Houtte,  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami  and  Sunset.  Homer  is  a 
little  gem,  and  quite  sturdy  in  constitution. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  in  this  class 
that  we  find  our  yellow  roses,  in  which  Hyb¬ 
rid  Perpetuals  are  lacking. 

Some  of  the  Noisettes  should  be  included  in 
a  bed  of  Teas,  as  Celine  Forestier,  pale  yellow, 
fine  and  fragrant,  and  Mme.  Caroline  Kuster, 
globular  flower,  pale  yellow,  free.  Mardchal 
Niel  can  be  used  as  a  climber  or  pillar  rose, 
and  laid  down  in  the  autumn,  to  be  covered 
with  soil,  as  is  done  with  the  raspberry;  it  will 
then  withstand  the  winter,  and  if  cut  back 
slightly  in  the  spring  will  produce  a  good  crop 
of  rich  golden-yellow  flowers  the  following 
summer. 

Having  selected  our  varieties  and  properly 
planted  them  in  the  fall,  drawn  the  soil  nicely 
about  the  plants  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
high,  and  heaped  about  this  either  manure  or 
spent  hops,  as  early  in  April  as  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  work  freely,  level  off  the  soil  in 
the  rows,  covering  the  manure  under  as  much 
as  possible  if  it  was  put  on  in  the  fall.  In  a 
few  days,  when  the  buds  have  swelled  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  show  their  condition,  the  plants 
should  be  cutback  to  the  plumpest  bud,  cut¬ 
ting  in  the  weakest  growers  to  within  four  or 
six  buds  above  the  ground,  particularly  if 
growing  for  exhibition  purposes;  if  largo 
blooms  are  not  required  the  shoots  may  be  left 
longer.  The  strong  growers  must  be  left  as 
long  as  sound  buds  and  wood  will  admit.  In¬ 
tersecting  shoots  should  also  be  cut  out  so  as 
to  leave  the  center  of  the  plant  with  a  free 
exposure  to  the  air  and  sun,  for  it  is  among 
these  short  stems  that  the  red  spider  and  other 
pests  harbor  in  the  summer. 


Best  Hardy  Roses.— The  following  is  Mr. 
Spooner’s  list  of  what  he  considers  the  best 


Hybrid  Perpetuals: 

Alfred  Colomt). 

Chs.  Lefebvre. 

John  Hopper. 
Hippolyte  Jamaln. 
Marie  Baumann. 

Mile.  Annie  Wood. 


Anna  de  Diesbach. 
Baroness  Rothschild. 

Dr.  Audry 

Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa 
Dupuy  Jamaln. 

Jules  Margottin. 

La  France. 


Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet. 

Mme.  Victor  Verdier. 
Mervelllede  Lyon. 

Prince  Camille  do  Rohan. 
Ulrich  Brunner. 

Victor  Verdier. 

foregoing  list,  with 


Mabel  Morrison. 
Marquise  de  Castellane. 
Mile.  Eugenie  Verdier. 
Mons.  Boncenne. 

Paul  Neyron. 

Prince  Arthur. 


For  the  best  25  roses  the 
the  addition  of : 


For  the  best  thirty- six 


and 

Catharine  Soupert. 
Camille  Bernardlu. 
Countess  of  Roseberry. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh- 
Etienne  Levet. 

Fisher  Holmes. 


roses,  the  foregoing 


Francois  Michelon. 
Louise  Van  Houtte. 
Maurice  Bernardin. 
Pierre  Notting. 
Thomas  Mills. 


No  two  authors,  says  Mr.  H.  B.  Eliwauger’s 
excellent  book  on  The  Rose,  exactly  agree  as 
to  the  different  groups  under  which  roses 
should  be  classified.  Crossing  has  been  car¬ 
ried  to  such  aD  extent  between  different  groups 
by  both  natural  and  artificial  means,  that  it 
would  be  remarkable  to  find  two  writers  who 
would  assign  the  same  varieties  throughout  to 
the  same  classes. 

Summer  Roses  are  those  which  bloom  but 
once  during  the  season,  in  June  and  July.  Of 
these  we  have  the  Climbing  Roses,  known  as 
Ayrshire,  Banksia,  Prairie,  etc.,  the  Austrain 
Briar,  Damask,  Hybrid  China,  Moss,  Prov¬ 
ence,  etc. 

Perpetual  or  Autumnal  Roses  are  those 
which  bloom  more  than  once  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  many  of  them  continuously  from  June  to 
November  as,  for  example,  the  Polyantha 
Roses,  which  are  hardy  enough  to  endure  the 
winters  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  Hybrid 
Perpetual  or  Hybrid  Remontant,  which  belong 
to  this  class,  are  the  most  valuable,  if  not  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  groups,  though  the  var¬ 
ieties  most  prized  for  permaneut  bedding 
plants  do  most  of  their  blooming  in  early 
summer.  A  few  of  them  yield  a  few  flowers 
in  the  fall.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Ellwanger 
and  Mr.  Parsons,  therefore,  that  they  should 
be  known  as  Hybrid  Remontants  rather  than 
as  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

The  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  is  a  new  group,  pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing  the  Teas  with  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petuals.  Some  of  these  will  endure  our  win¬ 
ters  with  protection.  Among  Hybrid  Teas 
may  be  mentioned  La  France,  Cheshunt  Hyb¬ 
rid,  Her  Majesty,  William  Francis  Bennett, 
etc. 

Tea  Roses,  says  Mr.  Ellwanger,  may  well  be 
taken  for  all  that  is  delicately  beautiful.  We 
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have  never  met  with  any  success  in  keeping 
them  out  of  doors  during  the  winter,  though 
we  have  endeavored  to  protect  them  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways. 

Most  of  the  Teas  are  very  sensitive  to  neg¬ 
lect.  The  soil  can  hardly  be  made  too  rich 
for  them.  It  should  be  light,  warm  and  well 
drained.  If  the  soil  is  clayey,  a  foot  of  it 
should  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with  mellow 
soil.  To  protect  them  during  the  winter,  hill¬ 
ing  up  earth  about  the  plants  is  advised,  then 
spreading  over  them  evergreen  branches  or 
oose  litter.  We  must  not  pack  them  down, 
or  decay  will  follow.  The  plants  are  to  be 
protected,  not  smothered.  As  we  have  stated, 
this  plan  fails  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Last 
fall,  a  trench  was  dug  and  the  Teas  were  all 
set  in  this  and  covered  with  litter.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  not  known  at  this  time.  It  is  for  the 
buds  that  the  Teas  are  most  prized,  though 
many  are  very  perfect  in  bloom,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Perle;  while  Safrano,  Isabella  Sprunt 
(a  sport  of  Safrano  the  same  as  Sunset  is  a 
sport  of  Perle,  and  Bride  a  sport  of  Catherine 
Mermet),  and  Niphetos  are  valued  chiefly  for 
their  fine  and  durable  buds.  The  following, 
according  to  Mr.  Ellwanger,  are  fine  in  both 
bud  and  flower:  Bougfere,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Gerard  Desbois,  Homer,  Jean  Ducher,  Mad¬ 
ame  Lambard,  Madame  Welche,  Marie  Du¬ 
cher,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Monsieur  Furtado, 
Perle  des  Jardius,  Rubens,  Sombreuil,  Sou¬ 
venir  d’un  Ami  and  Triomphe  de  Luxembourg. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons,  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose,  published  in  1869,  says  that  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  that  roses  imported  from 
Europe,  under  glowing  descriptions,  prove 
worthless  the  first  season,  but  finally  sustain 
their  character  the  second. 

He  also  remarks  that  the  longevity  of  the 
rose  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  shrub.  Many  roses  are  known  to  have 
lived  100  years  and  more. 

Mr.  Parsons  says  that  all  roses  that  bloom 
ouly  once  a  year  and  also  the  so-called  Per- 
petuals  or  Remontant  Roses  can  be  planted 
in  the  fall  after  the  first  severe  frost.  The 
roots  will  then  callus  and  the  plants  will  sooner 
start  into  growth  the  next  spring.  The  Bour¬ 
bons,  Bengals,  and  their  sub-classes,  being 
more  delicate,  should  not  be  planted  until 
spring.  In  planting  all  decayed  or  injured 
roots  or  long  tap-roots  should  be  cut  off. 
Spread  out  the  roots  carefully  and  sift  fine 
loam  among  them,  and  then  firm  the  soil 
over  the  roots  and  about  the  stems.  It  is  well 
to  puddle  the  hole  with  water  if  the  soil  is  at 
all  dry. 

The  rose,  even  in  the  best  soils,  Mr.  Parsons 
says,  should  be  taken  up  every  three  or  four 
years  and  have  its  roots  shortened  and  pruned. 
Then  renew  the  soil.  Roses  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  at  any  season  provided  the  shoots  are 
pruned  closely  and  deprived  of  their  leaves. 

Plants  from  the  open  ground  are  always 
to  be  preferred  by  the  purchaser.  Those  sold 
in  pots  in  the  spring  have  frequently  been 
forced,  and  will  require  a  long  period  of  re3t 
before  growing  again,  while  those  from  the 
open  ground,  having  had  their  rest,  will  grow 
luxuriantly  at  once.  This  is  good  advice. 

In  pruning  roses  at  the  time  of  transplant¬ 
ing,  the  mode  depends  much  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  plant.  If  it  is  bushy,  all  the  weak¬ 
er  branches  should  be  cut  out,  leaving  only 
three  or  four  of  the  strongest  shoots,  and  short¬ 
ening  even  these  down  to  a  few  eyes.  Climb¬ 
ing  roses,  when  planted,  should  be  cut  down 
almost  to  the  ground,  and  carefully  thinned 
out.  Only  a  few  of  the  strongest  branches 
should  be  preserved,  and  the  new  wood  of 
these  cut  down  to  two  eyes  each.  Roses  should, 
of  course,  be  pruned  every  year,  either  in  the 
fall  or  spring.  If  the  variety  is  not  liable  to 
have  a  part  of  its  wood  killed  by  the  cold,  the 
fall  is  the  best  time.  The  old  wood  should  be 
removed  because  it  is  generally  only  on  tho 
young  wood  that  the  finest  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced.  If  an  abundant  bloom  is  desired,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  size  of  the  flower,  only  the 
weak  shoots  should.be  cut  out,  and  the  strong 
wood  should  be  shortened  very  little.  Each 
bud  will  then  produce  a  flower.  But  the  flow¬ 
ers  will  be  small,  and  the  growth  of  new  wood 
short.  If,  however,  we  desire  large  and  per¬ 
fect  flowers,  all  the  weak  wood  should  be  cut 
out  entirely,  and  all  the  strong  wood  formed 

he  last  season  should  be  cut  down  to  two 
eyes.  The  stems  should  be  cut  directly  above 
a  bud,  and  sloping  upward  from  it.  With  pil¬ 
lar  and  climbing  roses  it  is  different.  They 
need  comparatively  little  pruning.  They  re¬ 
quire  careful  thinning  out,  but  should  seldom 
be  shortened. 

Mr.  Parsons  impresses  upon  all  who  would 
have  fine  roses  the  absolute  necessity  of  culti¬ 
vation  :  Stir  the  soil  all  the  while — cultivate, 
cultivate,  cultivate.  The  benefits  of  watering 
are  not  undervalued.  If  the  plants  are  all  well 
mulched  with  straw,  salt  hay  or  any  other 


litter,  frequent  watering  is  highly  beneficial. 
When  not  mulched  the  watering  should 
always  be  followed  by  the  hoe  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  surface  from  baking. 

White  Remontan ts,  Moss  and  Garden  roses 
are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  much  the  larger 
number  of  growers,  because  they  require  no 
protection  in  winter  and  are  strong  and  robust 
in  their  growth  and  habit,  yet  the  everbloom- 
ing  varieties  are  becoming  more  popular. 
While  few  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  or  Re- 
montants  have  more  than  two  periods  of  dis¬ 
tinct  bloom,  the  tender  Teas,  Chinas  and 
Noisettes  bloom  constantly.  They  are  the 
real  Perpetuals.  Their  grace  and  color  and 
odor,  taken  all  in  all,  are  unequaled. 


Though  many  a  flower  has  graced  the  lay 
And  formed  the  theme  with  poets’  song— 

Has  gently  flowed  In  Grecian  phrase. 

Or  tripped  upon  the  Roman’s  tongue; 

Yet,  still,  In  ancient  song  and  story. 

The  Rose  shines  forth  In  beauty  rare 
Enveloped  with  a  halo  bright, 

And  made  so  glorious,  rich  and  fair. 

That  all  the  flowers  must  yield  their  seat. 

And  lay  their  beauty  at  Its  feet.— S.  B.  Parsons. 


SHORT  AND  FRESH. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  offer,  in  a  select¬ 
ed  list  of  roses,  the  “Ball  of  Snow.”  We 
wrote  to  the  firm  to  find  out  its  origin.  This 
is  the  reply : 

“The  Ball  of  Snow  is  the  variety  catalogued 
by  Paul  and  others  as  Boule  de  Neige,  and  we 
have  simply  Anglicized  the  name,  believing 
that  the  mere  of  the  ‘Queen’s  English’  we  get 
in  our  catalogues  the  better  for  us  and  the 
possible  customer.  ” 

This  rose  (Boule  de  Neige)  is  one  of  La- 
charme’s  seedlings  of  1867.  It  is  described  as 
a  small,  very  full  white  rose,  of  the  Hybrid 
Noisette  class,  aud  it  will,  therefore,  endure 

our  winters,  with  little  protection . 

Elise  Boelle  is  a  Hybrid  Noisette,  hardy 
with  protection,  and  bearing  full,  fair-sized 
flowers  of  a  white  color  tinted  with  rose.  It 
blooms  quite  freely  during  the  whole  season . . 

La  France,  the  sweetest  of  roses,  Cathe¬ 
rine  Mermet  and  the  Bride,  the  finest  of  the 
Teas,  Perle,  Marie  Guillott— it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  select  five  better  roses  for  bedding.  . . . 

Mad.  de  Watteville  is  a  French  Tea  pro¬ 
duction  of  1884.  It  is  called  the  Tulip  rose, 
because  its  yellowish-white  petals  are  bordered 
with  rose  like  a  tulip.  Storrs  &  Harrison  find 
it  a  strong,  vigorous  grower,  with  shapely, 
pointed  buds  and  large  fragrant  flowers.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  first-rate  bedder  and  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  favor . 

Mr.  John  Cook,  of  Baltimore,  has  a  fine  lot 
of  Hybrid  Teas  which  he  will  place  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  fast  as  he  can  raise  sufficient  stock . 

Edwin  Lonsdale  says,  in  Garden  and  For¬ 
est,  that  the  rose  (new  in  this  country)  Papa 
Gontier  is  a  great  favorite  with  all.  It  has  a 
robust  habit,  is  a  free  bloomer  and  of  a  deep¬ 
er  color  than  Bon  Silene.  It  is  a  good  rose, 
he  says,  for  out-door  planting.  A  single  plant 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  last  summer  did  not 

bloom  freely . 

Princess  Beatrice,  another  new  Tea,  Mr. 
Lonsdale  thinks  less  effective  than  Sunset, 
which  is  a  sport  from  Perle.  The  outside 
petals  are  yellow  and  the  center  a  deeper  gold¬ 
en  color  with  a  dash  of  rose . 

Mrs.  John  Laing  is  a  new  Hybrid  Remon¬ 
tant,  and  the  flowers  are  a  soft  shade  of  pink 
with  a  delicate  lilac  tint.  This  Mr.  Lonsdale 

says  is  a  free  autumnal  bloomer . 

Robert  Scott  says  that,  “unlike  most  Hy¬ 
brid  Perpetuals,  Beatrice  is  a  constant  bloomer 

and  flowers  the  first  year.  ” . 

During  the  past  winter  the  flowers  of  Puri¬ 
tan  have  not  opened  satisfactorily  with  Mr. 

Lonsdale . 

Meteor  is  a  new  Tea  or  Hybrid  Tea.  The 
color  is  dark  crimson  and  it  is  said  to  be  a 
constant  bloomer  and  to  hold  its  color  remark¬ 
ably  well . . 

Grace  Darling  is  one  of  Henry  Bennett’s 
Teas  and  in  the  Rural  Grounds  is  one  of  the 
very  best.  We  think  its  merits  as  an  outside, 
Tea  have  been  overlooked.  W e  mention  this 
in  another  place.  It  will  be  found  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  Robert  Scott  &  Son,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  in  Storrs  Harrison  &  Co.’s,  Paines- 

ville,  O . 

It  does  not  matter  much  how  far  the  Ever- 
blooming  roses  are  cut  back  when  set  out  in 
the  garden.  But  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  had 
better  have  all  slender  shoots  cut  out,  while 
pruning  back  severely  the  strong  shoots. 
With  climbing  roses  the  last  year’s  wood 
should  be  preserved  except  as  it  is  desired  to 

to  keep  the  plant  within  desired  limits . 

Peter  Henderson  says, in  Garden  and  For¬ 
est,  that  the  increase  during  the  past  few  years 
in  thesaleof  rose-buds  in  winter  is  noteworthy. 
One-third  of  the  entire  glass  structures  in  the 
country  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Many  grow¬ 
ers  have  two  or  three  acreg  in  houses  devoted 


to  roses  alone,  the  buildings  costing  from  $50,- 
000  to  $100,000,  according  to  style . 

There  are  fashions  in  flowers,  he  continues. 
Thirty  years  ago  thousands  of  camellias  were 
retailed  in  the  holiday  season  for  $1  each, 
while  rose-buds  would  not  bring  a  dime.  Now, 
many  of  the  fancy  roses  sell  at  $1  each,  while 

Camellias  go  begging  at  10  cents . 

J.  Cook,  of  Baltimore,  has  produced  two 
new  roses  named  Souvenir  of  Wootton  and 
Anney  Cook.  The  first  is  a  red  Hybrid  Tea 
from  Bon  Silene  and  Louis  Van  Houtte.  The 
flower  is  “perfectly  double”  and  as  sweet  as 
La  France,  while  the  plant  is  vigorous.  Anney 
Cook  is  a  delicate  shade  of  pink  changing  to 

white.  This  is  a  seedling  from  Bon  Silene _ 

Peter  Ball,  the  successful  rose-grower 
of  Malden,  Mass.,  buds  his  Perles  upon  the 
Yellow  Banksia  stock  as  stated  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Florist . 

As  a  white  rose,  says  Mr.  Falconer,  taking 
the  year  right  through,  there  is  more  money 
in  Niphetos  than  in  any  other  . 

Mr.  John  N.  May  considers  that  the  three 
B.  B.  B.’s— Bride,  Beauty  and  Bennett — still 
rank  as  the  three  best  roses  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction  for  forcing . 

No  bedding  flowers,  verbenas,  salvias  or 
any  other  plant,  will  give  such  constant  plea¬ 
sure  as  roses,  says  Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons . 

The  catalogue  notices  on  pages  237-238  will 
be  found  of  unusual  interest  to  our  readers  . . . 

William  Robinson,  of  the  London  Garden, 
says  that  he  hopes  standard  roses  will  never 
be  fashionable  again.  Nothing,  he  says,  ever 
did  so  much  harm  to  the  English  flower-gar¬ 
den  as  the  wretched  mop-stocks  of  standard 

roses . 

Through  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society  we  learn 
that  Mme.  G.  Bruant  is  one  of  a  new  class  ob¬ 
tained  by  crossing  the  single  Japanese  species 
Rugosa  with  Sombreuil  (Tea).  It  flowers  all 
the  year,  and  although  the  foliage  is  of  the 
Rugosa  type, the  young  shoots  are  purple.  The 
flowers  are  large,  half  full  and  of  a  dazzling 
white,  very  fragrant  and  rather  pointed,  like 
Niphetos;  they  are  borne  in  clusters  of  from 

six  to  12 . . 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Rural’s 
seedlings,  produced  two  years  ago,  were  Hy¬ 
brids  between  Rosa  rugosa  and  Harrison’s 
Yellow.  Both  of  these  are  about  as  hardy  as 
any  species  we  know  of.  Last  year  we  used 
pollen  of  Hybrid  Remontants  and  Teas;  then, 
as  in  the  first  case,  making  R.  rugota  the 
mother.  We  have  at  this  writing  probably  75 
seedlings  from  this  cross,  sprouted  within  a 
week  or  so,  and  all  in  their  first  or  second 
leaves . 

Robert  Scott  considers  the  Tea  Rose, 
“Etoile  de  Lyon,”  to  be  the  best  yellow  for 
planting  in  the  garden.  The  color  is  a  straw 
yellow,  deeper  in  the  center;  large,  full  and 
fine  form .  . 

London  Garden:  “There  is  no  plant  that 
enjoys  plenty  of  good  manure  more  than  the 
rose,  and  a  lack  of  this  will  always  result  in 
scraggy  plants  and  miserable  blooms.” . 


Spring  Medicine 

Is  a  necessity  with  nearly  every  one.  This  Is  the  best 
time  of  year  in  which  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore 
the  lost  appetite,  and  to  build  up  the  entire  system,  as 
the  body  is  now  peculiarly  susceptible  to  benefit  from 
medicine.  The  peculiar  medicinal  merit  of,  and  the 
wonderful  cures  by, 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Have  made  it  the  most  popular  medicine  to  take  in  the 
spring.  It  cures  scrofula,  salt  rheum,  and  all  humors, 
biliousness,  dyspepsia,  headache,  kidney  and  liver 
complaints  catawh,  and  all  affections  causod  or  pro¬ 
moted  by  low  state  of  the  system  or  Impure  blood. 
Don’t  put  .t  off,  but  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  now.  It 
will  do  you  good. 

Purifies  the  Blood 


“I  was  very  much  troubled  with  pimples  on  my  face 
and  also  on  my  back.  I  was  advised  to  use  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  and  after  taking  four  bottles  I  was  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  pimples.”  George  W.  Campbell,  824 
Washington  St ,  Boston,  Mass. 

Builds  up  the  System 

“I  gladly  attest  the  peculiar  building-up  power  of 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  For  some  time  I  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  attend  to  business,  but  finally  at  the  request 
of  a  friend  I  used  part  of  a  bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  which  gave  tone  and  strength  to  my  system  and 
made  me  feel  young  as  a  boy.”  G.  T.  Woods,  64  and  66 
Lodge  St.,  Cincinnati. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 


Sold  by  druggists.  SI;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only  by 
C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


IOO  Doses  One  Dollar. 


ROSES ,  12 Fo*  f  i-oo 

1  6RES N HOUSE PlANfS  5/^AljL  ff^UlTS. 


1  SEEDSwowngpn 

*  SURE  TO  PRODUCE  BEST  RESULTS. 

**  C  A  1  1  E?x!  Catalogue  Free 
VMmJLPN  BRAffLEBOROAT. 


lRNATION  PINKS,  the  new  beautiful  paper 
■er.  Every  refined  ladt  crazy  to  make  them.  I  ull 
ited  directions  15  cents.  Flower  all  made  and  direc- 
s  50  cENTS.postpaid.,  C.'F.ILAD.'Abington,  Mass. 


EVERY  I LANTER 

SHOULD  SEND  FOR  OUR 

NEW  CATALOGUES 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

We  offer  the  largest  and  most  complete  col¬ 
lections  in  the  U.  S.,  of 

NEW  AND  RARE 

TREES 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grapes 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Shrubs. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  AS  FOLLOWS: 

No.  1,  Fruits,  48  pages,  10c.;  No.  2,  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  etc.,  illustrated,  136  pages,  15c.;  No. 
3,  Strawberries;  No.  4,  Wholesale;  No.  5, 
Roses,  28  pages,  free.  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  5 
bound  together  in  cloth,  forming  a  complete 
manual  for  reference,  50c. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Our  Catalogue,  describing  the  best  OLD  and  NEW 
Roses,  is  now  ready.  It  Is  a  carefully  compiled,  sys¬ 
tematized  index-theonly  catalogue  In  which  a  varie¬ 
ty  can  be  found  at  a  glance.  Free  to  all  applicants. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES, 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

WASHINGTON  NURSERIES. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  OF 

NEW,  HAKE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
PLANTS 

For  1888  will  be  ready  in  February.  It  contains  list  of 
all  the  most  beautiful  and  Rare  Greenhouse  and  Hot¬ 
house  plants  in  cultivation,  as  well  as  all  novelties  of 
merit  well  grown  and  at  very  low  prices.  Ever 
plant  lover  should  have  a  copy. 

O  KC  H  IDS.— A  very  large  stock  of  choice  East  In¬ 
dian,  American,  etc.  Also  Catalogue  of  Roses.  Or 
chids,  Trees,  etc.  All  free  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  I>.  C. 


SEVEN  VARIETIES 

8UPURB 

GERMAN  PANSIES, 

and  a  COLORED  PLATE  showing  the  same,  with 
our  valuable  Catalogue  sent  for  50  ccs.  and  2c.  stamps 
with  10  names  of  seed-buyers.  Retail  value  $1.10. 

This  offer  for  this  month  only. 

THE  N.  Y.  FLORAL  CO.,  SpringfieliUMaaa. 


ROSES. 

Perles.  Bon  Silene,  S  d’um  Ami,  Safrano,  Niphetos 
and  Sunset,  from  2J4  Inch  pots,  fine  healtny  young 
stock,  $5.00  per  100;  $45  per  1.000.  Papa  Gontier.  ‘i.% 
inches  $8.00  per  100.  Bride, inches,  $6.00  per  100. 
Write  for  estimate  on  large  sizes,  ready  in  July. 

Wholesale  Trade  Lists  of  other  roses,  rooted 
Carnations,  general  collection  of  plants  aud  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  on  application. 

J  .  C.  WOOD  &  BRO.,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


NEWi  AMERICAN  ROSES 


SOUVENIR  OF  WOOTTON  and  ANNEY  COOK. 


Souvenir  of  Wootton  Is  a  red  Hybrid  Tea  raised 
from  seed  of  Bon  Silene  fertilized  with  Louis  Van 
Houtte.  It  is  perfectly  double,  as  sweet  as  La  France, 
and  surpasses  any  hybrid  tea  In  growth,  and  bloom¬ 
ing  on  my  place  every  shoot  with  hardly  any  excep¬ 
tion  produces  a  flower.  The  shoots  are  long  and  erect 
aud  produced  quickly  and  very  freely. 

Anney  Cook  Is  a  delicate  shade  of  pink  changing 
to  white  under  glass  in  mid-winter.  It  is  a  seedling 
from  Bon  Silene;  extra  strong  grower,  and  the  flower 
can  be  grown  to  extra  large  size.  Both  roses  besides 
being  great  winter  bloomers  will  make  valuable  mar¬ 
ket  roses. 

New  Violet,  Md.  Millett,  of  a  distinct  rose  color  shad 
ed  with  lilac;  has  proved,  so  far,  perfectly  healthy.  It 
is  a  splendid  grower  and  an  immense  bloomer. 


PHXOXiS) 

Per  doz. 

Souvenir  of  Wootton,  3  inch  pots. . .  .$6X0 

••  “  4-inch  pots .  8.00 

Anney  Cook.  3  Inch  pots .  6.00 

Violet,  Md.  Millet .  2.50 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  cash. 


Per  100 
$35.00 


35.00 

1800 


Address  J.  COOK,  Florist, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


100  STRAWBERRIES  only  §1.00 

Ten  Plants  each  oft  ten  best  standard  varieties  sent, 
postage  paid,  for  $1.00.  "How  to  Grow  Fruits,  Flowers, 
etc.,”  tells  how;to  propagate,  how  to  destroy  Insects, 
etc., etc.  Price,  35  cents,  or  sent  free  to  ail  who  oraer 
above  plants  before  March  15th. 

WELD  &  CO.,  Lyndonville,  N..Y. 


BIG 


''.x-.ra  Early  Black  Cap  CARMAN  U1 

_ ihe  be3t  new  and  old  sorts  of  plants  and  trees  at 

nrBDICO  fair  prices  for  pedigree  stock.  Catalogue 
D&nnltiO  Free.  Hale  Bros.  bo. Glastonbury, Conn 

DEATH  to  insects  in  house,  garden,  orchard  and 
elds;  also  Poultry  and  Cattle  Lice.  Illustrated  dlr- 
ilars  free.  THOMAS  WOODASON, 

451  East  Cambria  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KT 


BLUE  AND 
Orchard  Crass 

P.  CARROLL,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


s 


IBLEY’S  TESTED  SEED 


mg 

■11  the  late.it  novelties  and  stand 
ard  v  irletios  of  Uarden,  Field  and 
FlowctSeed'i  Gardeners  every- 
a  her,  should  consnlt  it  before 
purchasing'.  Stacks  pure  and  fresh, prices  reasonable. 
Address  IJlrum  Mlblev  <fc  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  V.,  or  Chicago,  Ilia. 


s 


LIMITED  QUANTITY. 

Sfowell’s  Evergreen  SWFET.CORN  (kiln- 
drled).  Price  $2.00  per  bushel.  .  „  _ 

'  M,  WEST,  Schoharie,  N.  Y, 
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No  matter  how  thrifty  or  lovely  your 
old  rose  bushes  may  be,  raise  a  few  young 
bushes  every  year  to  keep  up  your  stock 
and  your  beds  full.  But  how?  Be  al¬ 
ways  sticking  in  a  cutting  or  kneeing 
down  a  layer. 

Especial  attention,  is  directed  to  the 
article  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  on  page  237. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  successful  potato 
growers  in  the  country,  and  his  own  views 
as  well  as  his  criticisms  of  the  B.  N.-Y.’s 
trench  method,  will  no  doubt  be  read  with 

unusual  interest. 

- - ■»  »  »  . .  — . 

Either  the  Inter-Ocean,  of  Chicago,  or 
the  Free  Press,  of  Detroit,  with  the  Ru¬ 
ral,  one  year,  for  only  $2.50.  The  New 
York  World  and  either  the  History  of 
England  or  History  of  the  United  States 
and  the  R.  N.-Y.,  $2.60,  which  includes 
postage  on  the  book  chosen.  The  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  (Louisville,  Ky.)  and  the  R. 
N.-Y.  one  year  for  $2.75.  Subscriptions 
sent  to  this  office  will  be  forwarded  at  once. 
Send  to  those  papers  for  specimens  if  de- 
gired. 

TnE  blocking  of  the  roads  by  snow¬ 
drifts  during  the  past  winter  and  spring 
should  direct  a  good  deal  more  attention 
to  the  question  of  road-side  fences.  In 
all  parts  of  the  country  complaints  have 
been  loud  with  regard  to  the  impassable 
condition  of  the  roads  for  days  together 
owing  to  enormous  snow-drifts  caused 
chiefly  by  the  nature  of  the  fences. 
Staked  and  ridered  fences  come  in  for 
most  blame;  and  wire  fences  for  least. 
The  constant  inconvenience  and  frequent 
sufferings  due  to  this  cause  all  over  the 
country  should  set  people  to  devising  a 
remedy.  Wherever  animals  are  not 
allowed  to  “run  on  the  road,”  what 
need  is  there  of  fences  at  all?  Wherever 
road-side  fences  are  needed,  can  anybody 
suggest  a  better  sort  than  those  of  wire? 

Don’t  pay  more  than  50  cents  for  any 
rose  bush  no  matter  what  is  claimed  for 
it.  Yes,  new  and  rare  roses  cost  more 
than  that,  but  beginners  had  better  let 
them  alone. 

Don’t  buy  old  bushes  of  roses  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  big  and  thrifty  they  may  be. 
One-year-olds  are  old  enough  for  anybody. 

Don’t  buy  a  variegated  rose  of  any 
kind,  no  matter  whether  the  variegation 
be  in  the  flowers  or  in  the  foliage. 

Don’t  buy  a  blue-flowered  rose  because 
there  isn’t  such  a  thing. 

Don’t  buy  a  green-flowered  rose  because 
it  looks  like  a  monstrosity  and  is  neither 
beautiful  nor  ornamental. 

Don’t  make  hedges  of  roses  nor  of  any¬ 
thing  else  except  of  evergreens  and  that 
as  a  shelter  or  screen  only. 


TnE  continued  bad  weather  is  having 
a  depressing  effect  upon  some  agricultural 
communities.  It  has  been  a  dark  and 
dreary  winter  and  many  of  the  families  in 
isolated  farm  houses  unsupplied  with 
bright,  cheerful  and  helpful  reading  mat¬ 
ter  and  hence  at  a  loss  for  fresh  topics 
for  conversation,  have  brooded  over  their 
troubles  as  never  before.  They  now 
imagine  and  prophesy  all  sorts  of  dreadful 
disasters  for  the  world  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  According  to  their  troubled 
fancies  this  is  to  be  the  gloomiest  year  we 
have  ever  known.  Nonsense!  The  year 
is  going  to  be  just  exactly  what  we  make 
it.  As  we  write,  after  two  weeks  of  dull 
and  dreary  weather,  the  sun  comes  up 
again  as  cheerful  and  bright  as  ever.  To 
all  the  croakers  and  dismal  prophets  we 
can  only  say — “Brace  Up!” 


The  Womens’  International  Council  at 
Washington  is  worthy  of  universal  atten¬ 
tion.  It  represents  the  advanced  think¬ 
ers  of  the  sex.  Some  of  the  charges  of 
the  members  may  be  a  trifle  exaggerated ; 
some  of  their  claims,  a  trifle  extravagant; 
but  all  their  doings  and  discussions  tend 
towards  the  betterment  of  the  condition 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of 
womankind.  Let  us  all  remember  that 


nations  have  the  women  they  deserve. 
According  as  women  are  ignorant  or  cul¬ 
tured;  free  or  oppressed ;  respected  or  dis¬ 
regarded,  so  do  they  contribute  to  the 
decay  or  grandeur  of  nations.  Success, 
therefore,  to  the  Womens’  Council!  Suc¬ 
cess  to  every  movement  looking  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  physical  advancement  of 
the  sex  which  has  a  just  claim  on  the 
love,  respect,  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
every  man  worthy  of  that  name. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  of  Minnesota 
embraces  a  considerable  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  that  State,  and  represents  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  many  more  in  that  State  and  the 
Northwest  generally.  It  has  just  put 
forth  a  platform  which  declares  in  favor 
of  the  smallest  villages  having  the  use  of 
railroad  tracks  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
largest  cities;  it  favors  railroad  ratesonly 
high  enough  to  pay  expenses  and  a  fair 
percentage  on  the  cost  of  construction  at 
the  rate  of  $20,000  per  mile;  it  wants 
railroads  taxed  the  same  as  other  proper¬ 
ty,  and  the  prohibition  of  free  passes  and 
free  mileage;  it  demands  a  radical  re¬ 
duction  of  the  tariff,  and  protests  against 
bonding  country  elevators;  it  wants  cars 
furnished  to  shippers  on  demand,  and 
that  appointments  to  office  should  be 
made  for  fitness,  not  to  pay  political  debts ; 
finally,  that  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  should  be  separated  from  the  State 
University.  Contrary  to  what  appears  to 
be  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Northwest,  and  especially  Minnesota, 
though  Republican  in  politics,  isgenerally 
in  favor  of  free  trade,  or  rather,  of  “a 
tariff  for  revenue  only.”  Accordingly 
the  Convention  of  the  Alliance  in  session 
at  St.  Paul,  on  Thursday,  unanimously 
“indorsed  President  Cleveland’s  views  on 
the  tariff  issue,”  and  demanded  “its  im¬ 
mediate  repeal  on  all  raw  materials  and 
the  necessaries  of  life.”  Finally,  the  con¬ 
vention  nominated  a  Republican  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  on  a  Democratic  platform,  so  that 
a  Republican,  Democrat  and  Farmers’ 
candidate  will  be  running  for  Governor 
in  Minnesota  this  year. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  ROSES  FROM  SEEDS. 


WnEN  the  hips  are  fully  ripe,  separate 
the  seeds  from  the  fleshy  part  and 
place  them  in  boxes  of  sand  or  soil.  Bury 
these  boxes  in  the  open  ground,  and  sub¬ 
ject  them  to  frost.  After  that  they  may 
be  planted  in  pots  or  boxes  in  the  house, 
and  they  will  sprout  in  from  10  days  to 
three  weeks.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
grow  to  the  hight  of  an  inch  or  more, 
each  one  may  be  carefully  taken  up,  pre¬ 
serving  all  the  soil  possible  about  the  ten¬ 
der  roots,  and  set  in  a  little  flower-pot 
three  inches  in  diameter.  In  late  May 
thump  them  out  in  the  open  ground,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  made  it  mellow  and  rich. 
If  they  are  from  hardy  varieties,  a  protec¬ 
tion  of  coarse  material  will  carry  them 
safely  through  the  winter.  If  of  tender 
kinds,  they  must,  of  course,  be  removed 
to  the  house  or  placed  in  pits  or  the  cel¬ 
lar.  Mildew  is  the  great  enemy  of  rose 
seedlings.  Blow  sulphur  upon  the  leaves 
as  soon  as  it  appears,  and  repeat  as  often 
as  necessary. 

In  this  way,  Rural  readers,  you  can 
raise  your  own  roses  in  abundance  and, 
though  they  may  prove  inferior  to  the 
best  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  there 
is  a  chance  of  your  producing  roses  supe¬ 
rior  to  any.  Whether  you  do  or  not,  you 
will  find  that  seedling  rose  growing  will 
give  you  a  world  of  pleasure. 


THE  RURAL’S  WAY  OF  SUBDUING 
ROSE  BUGS. 


The  most  serious  enemy  to  roses  out-of- 
doors  is  the  rose  bug  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  this  insect  abounds. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  announced  three  years  ago 
that  it  had  found  a  remedy  in  Buhach  or 
pyrethrum  powder.  The  powder  must  be 
fresh,  dry  and  pure.  Our  first  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  by  spraying  Buhach 
water  on  the  bugs  confined  in  tin  cans. 
As  this  was  found  effective  in  destroying 
them  the  liquid  was  sprayed  upon  all  in¬ 
fested  plants  using  a  hand  pump,  rubber 
hose  and  iron  tube  terminating  with  a 
Cyclone  nozzle.  About  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  powder  were  used  to  two  gallons 
of  water.  It  is  better  to  wet  the  powder 
first  with  warm  water  forming  a  paste,  and 
then  mix  the  paste  with  the  desired  quan¬ 
tity  of  cold  water.  In  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  after  the  bugs  receive  the  spray, 
they  begin  to  fall  to  the  ground  where 
most  of  them  wriggle  about  until  they 
die,  though  a  certain  proportion  recover. 
During  the  few  days  when  the  bugs  ap¬ 
pear  in  greatest  numbers  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  the  spraying  every  day  or  even 
twice  a  day. 


The  Climax  nozzle  gives  a  finer  spray 
than  the  Cyclone,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
easily  handled  in  spraying  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  as  the  spray  issues  through 
the  end  of  the  Climax  and  through  the 
side  of  the  Cyclone. 


SPECIAL  NUMBERS. 

Our  special  numbers  have  thus  far 
proved  exceedingly  popular.  Our 
readers  like  to  have  subjects  exhaustively 
treated.  Where  a  mass  of  facts  and  sug¬ 
gestions  relating  to  any  important  subject 
can  be  condensed  into  one  paper,  all  who 
keep  the  papers  for  future  reference  are 
saved  the  trouble  of  hunting  up  some 
particular  article  should  they  need  to  re¬ 
fer  to  it  later  on.  In  making  a  study  of 
any  question  it  is  better  to  have  the  facts 
presented  in  a  lump  than  it  is  to  have 
them  scattered  through  the  year.  Our 
next  special  will  discuss  the  necessity  and 
practicability  of  improved  Road  Making. 
This  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to 
all  farmers.  We  shall  give  a  careful 
synopsis  of  the  principles  laid  down  in 
standard  works  on  road  building,  and 
dozens  of  articles  by  those  who  have 
actually  succeeded  in  improving  country 
roads.  We  shall  show  how  they  awak¬ 
ened  public  interest  in  the  matter,  what 
implements  were  used,  cost,  and,  in  fact, 
all  about  it.  We  are  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  engineering  work  extant  that  con¬ 
tains  the  information  to  be  found  in  this 
paper.  Following  this  we  shall  issue  an 
Ensilage  Special.  This  will  treat  of  the 
silo  and  its  product  in  a  thoroughly  ex¬ 
haustive  manner,  giving  the  very  latest 
information  from  practical  farmers  and 
dairymen.  This  subject,  though  already 
well  discussed,  has  not  by  any  means  been 
exhausted,  as  we  shall  show.  Other 
specials  are  in  preparation.  These  will 
deal  with  Insects  and  Insecticides,  The 
Country  School,  The  Bright  Side  of  Farm 
Life,  and  other  important  topics.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  these 
special  numbers  to  lists  of  names  with 
which  our  readers  may  favor  us. 


ATTENTION. 

Otjr  friends  must  not  fail  to  read  Mr. 

Terry’s  potato  talk  and  the  R.N.-Y.’s 
reply  on  page  237.  We  want  our  readers, 
every  one  of  them,  to  try  the  trench  sys¬ 
tem  fully  and  to  follow  in  every  respect 
the  details  of  that  method.  A  “super¬ 
phosphate”  or  a  “phosphate”  or  an  “am- 
moniated  superphosphate”  or  “Swift- 
sure,”  “Smith’s  Favorite,”  “Universal 
Fertilizer,”  etc.,  will  not  suffice  for  a  fair 
trial.  We  ask  our  friends  to  purchase  a 
high-grade  potato  fertilizer;  one  that  is 
guaranteed  to  contain  at  least  four  per 
cent  of  ammonia,  seven  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  six  of  potash.  Further¬ 
more,  it  will  not  suffice  that  these  constit¬ 
uents  be  supplied  by  one  form  of  each. 
For  example,  the  ammonia  should  be 
supplied  by  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  blood,  etc. ;  the  phosphoric  acid 
by  raw  bone,  dissolved  bone-black,  etc., 
so  that  the  food  exists  in  various  degrees 
of  solubility  supplying  food  to  the  plant 
during  every  stage  of  growth.  High- 
grade  potato  fertilizers  are  put  up  in  this 
way  and  do  not  consist  merely  of  one 
form  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  any  reputable 
fertilizer  firm  would,  on  application,  fur¬ 
nish  our  readers  with  a  small  quantity — 
say  50  pounds — of  such  a  fertilizer  at  the 
ton  rate,  if  the  object  of  ordering  so  small 
a  quantity  were  stated. 

Then,  importance  is  attached  to  the 
size  and  depth  of  the  trench;  to  covering 
the  seed  pieces  lightly  with  soil  before 
the  fertilizer  is  sown;  to  sowing  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  evenly  over  this  soil  in  the  trench, 
and,  finally,  to  level  cultivation.  If  our 
friends  find,  as  we  believe  many,  if  not 
all,  of  them  will,  that  they  can  in  this 
way  profitably  increase  the  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes,  surely  they  will  have  little  cause  to 
lament  over  the  botheration  connected 
with  the  trial — while  the  R.  N.-Y.  will 
rejoice  that  it  helped  in  the  good  work. 

COMMOTION  IN  LARD  CIRCLES. 

What  a  commotion  has  been  caused 
throughout  the  country  by  a  lot  of 
evidence  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  investigating  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  lard.  Last  Saturday  William  C. 
Bartle,  of  St.  Louis,  testified  that  he  had 
been  in  the  pork-packing  business  40 
years,  and  that  finally  he  had  to  abandon 
the  business  for  conscience’s  sake.  When 
he  was  in  the  business  he  necessarily 
packed  hogs  infected  with  cholera  and 
other  diseases  because  they  were  mixed 
with  other  hogs,  and  it  was  impracticable 
to  separate  the  sound  from  the  diseased. 
He  had  cut  up  hogs  knowing  them  to  be 


J  diseased,  just  as  every  other  packer  did. 
One  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times,  in 
his  opinion,  was  the  shipping  of  diseased 
hogs  and  pregnant  sows  by  farmers.  He 
declared  that  there  was  more  filth  in 
steamed  lard  than  in  anything  else,  and 
that  the  man  would  immortalize  himself 
who  would  frame  legislation  which  would 
prevent  farmers  from  shipping  diseased 
hogs,  and  refiners  and  packers  from  acting 
improperly  in  the  manufacture  of  food 
products.  No  sooner  was  this  testimony 
published  than  an  excited  uproar  of  de¬ 
nial  arose,  not  only  from  the  great  pack¬ 
ing  centers,  such  as  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati ; 
but  also  from  country  districts  throughout 
all  the  great  hog-raising  section,  where 
indignant  farmers  loudly  denied  that  they 
ever  knowingly  shipped  diseased  beasts. 
In  the  packing  centers  angry  denials 
came  not  only  from  the  packers,  but  also 
from  the  Boards  of  Trade,  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes  and  other  public  bodies  as  well  as 
large  dealers  in  hog  products.  Threats  are 
made  to  prosecute  Bartle  for  libel,  and  for 
fraud  in  selling  what  he  knew  to  be  dele¬ 
terious,  according  to  his  own  confession. 
In  spite  of  all  these  denials,  however, 
there  is  a  strong  impression  among  the 
public  that  there  is  considerable  founda¬ 
tion  for  Bartle’s  charges,  a  few  only  of 
which  are  here  mentioned.  It  is  very  ev¬ 
ident  that  some  means  must  be  devised  to 
superintend  the  manufacture  of  lard,  for 
according  to  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  un¬ 
wholesome  from  wholesome  lard — steamed 
or  refined — after  the  product  is  ready  for 
market. 


BREVITIES. 

Rosy. 

Roses  and  rosy  cheeks. 

There  is  nothing  sub  rosa  about  this  num¬ 
ber  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

We  have  one  seedling  rose  with  three  fully 
developed  cotyledons. 

Roses  must  have  a  well-drained  soil  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  made  too  rich. 

For  large  size,  get  Paul  Neyron  and 
Magna  Charta;  for  fragrance,  La  Prance. 

There  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  really 
do  not  know  that  they  have  roses  in  their 
hearts. 

Plant  a  rose,  if  only  one.  And  then,  when 
the  buds  begin  to  expand,  pluck  one  and  give 
it  to  your  wife,  your  daughter  or  son. 

Roses  of  all  kinds  need  an  open,  sunny  situ¬ 
ation.  They  will  not  do  their  best  near  the 
roots  of  trees  no  matter  how  rich  the  soil  is. 

Hip  or  hep  is  the  fruit  of  the  rose-bush,  the 
same  as  pear  is  the  fruit  of  a  pear  tree,  or 
shaddock  the  fruit  of  a  certain  kind  of  orange, 
or  Juneberry  the  fruit  of  a  shad-bush. 

Professional  r  'se  dealers  or  growers  may 
not  find  much  new  or  instructive  matter  in 
this  issue;  but  it  was  not  written  for  them. 
It  was  written  for  those  who  do  not  “know  it 
all.” 

H.  R„  means  Hybrid  Remontant  or  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  words  representing  the  same  class 
of  roses,  or  those  which  bloom  in  June  and 
sparingly  again  in  the  fall.  They  are  all  har¬ 
dy  without  protection. 

Roses  have  their  ups  and  down  in  the 
market  the  same  as  have  baser  merchandise. 
Last  week  we  bought  exquisite  buds  of  Papa 
Gontier,  Perle,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and 
Nipbetos  for  five  cents  each. 

Rosa  rugosa  should  not  be  planted  mixed 
up  in  beds  with  common  roses;  plant  it  by  it¬ 
self  either  as  an  issolated  specimen  ora  clump. 
It  suckers  inveterately  and  spreads  accord¬ 
ingly. 

It  will  appear  to  our  readers  that,  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  this  Special  Rose  Number,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  omit  our  usual  depart¬ 
ments  of  Domestic  Economy  and  Woman’s 
Work.  All  other  departments  are  abbreviat¬ 
ed  or  omitted. 

“All  of  our  roses  are  on  their  own  roots,” 
say  several  of  our  rose  growers  in  their  cata¬ 
logues.  That  is  all  right  for  those  roses  that 
will  thrive  on  their  own  roots.  But  many  of 
the  finest  roses  will  not  thrive  on  their  own 
roots.  What  are  we  to  do  in  such  cases?  Go 
without  or  buy  budded  roses? 

The  rose  represents  the  great  family  of 
Rosaceae,  in  which  order  are  placed,  because 
in  a  botanical  sense  they  are  really  roses,  the 
greater  part  of  the  fruits  we  most  prize — the 
peach,  apple,  quince,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  rasp¬ 
berry,  strawberry,  blackberry,  etc.,  may 
be  mentioned  among  them ;  so  also  do  such 
plants  as  the  spiraea,  kerria,  potentilla  belong 
to  this  great  family. 

If  hardy  roses  are  needed,  we  must  select 
from  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Climbers  and 
Mosses.  But  if  we  would  have  constant 
bloom,  the  most  delicate  colors,  and  perfume, 
the  most  perfect  buds,  then  select  from  those 
known  in  catalogues  as  Everblooming.  We 
need  never  hope  to  combine  the  beauties  and 
perfection  of  all  classes  in  any  one  class.  It 
is  not  the  law  of  Nature. 

Just  wait,  good  readers,  until  the  Rural’s 
hybrids  between  Rosa  rugosa  and  Harrison’s 
Yellow  bloom  as  we  presume  most  of  them 
will  next  summer.  We  do  not  anticipate 
that  any  of  them  will  take  the  place  of  the 
finer  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  some  of  them  were  so  different 
from  either  parent  as  to  be  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  list  of  our  hardiest  garden  roses.  As 
will  be  remembered  we  again  used  Rosa  rugo¬ 
sa  as  the  mother  plant  last  summer,  applying 
pollen  from  dozens  of  our  best  Hybrid  Perpet- 
uals.“!!Several"hundred  ’"seeds  formed  and 
mauy^ofbhem  are'sprouting. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  PO¬ 
TATO  GROWERS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
SPEAKS. 


T.  B.  TERRY. 


Mr.  Terry  would ,  under  certain  conditions , 
clap  his  hands  for  joy.  so  near  and  yet  so 
far ;  experiments  by  the  acre ;  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  plots  and  acres-.  Mr.  Minch's 
yield-,  why?  Advantages  of  the  trench  not 
apparent  ;  what  the  Rural’s  success  is  due 
to;  a  hand  shake;  attention.  Rural  read¬ 
ers;  remarks  by  the  Rural  editors;  a  re¬ 
quest. 

Will  the  Rural  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am 
not  quite  satisfied  with  its  potato  wager  as  it 
now  stands?  If  the  four  little  words,  “at  the 
rate  of, ’’were  left  out,  and  it  read,  The  Rural 
wagers  that  it  will  raise  over  700  bushels  per 
acre,  on, say, five  acres,  this  season,  then  would 
I  clap  my  hands  for  joy.  Every  potato  grow¬ 
er  in  the  country  would  be  deeply  interested; 
that  is,  if  he  had  any  progress  about  him. 
Should  the  Rural  win  such  a  wager,  or  come 
near  to  it,  the  writer  would  go  to  New  York 
on  purpose  to  see  the  potatoes  and  the  ground 
with  his  own  eyes.  Very  many  others  would 
do  the  same  and  be  benefited.  I  have  long 
been  trying  to  get  just  such  a  sight.  Once 
the  realization  seemed  near.  I  read  of  a  man 
who  was  digging  some  600  bushels  per  acre, 
on  two  acres.  I  wrote  him  immediately,  and 
asked  if  the  report  was  true,  and  if  so  might 
I  come  and  see  a  few  dug!  His  reply  cooled 
off  my  ardor.  He  wrote:  “I  have  two  acres 
of  potatoes  that  will  yield  some  600  bushels, 
not  600  per  acre.”  This  has  always  been  my 
'  luck  when’I  have  tried  to  see  their  big  yields. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  yields  reported  by  the 
Rural;  but  I  do  wish  the  experiments  could 
be  on  a  large  scale.  Thousands  of  growers 
would  thank  you  most  heartily.  We  farmers 
who  live  by  our  crops  cannot  make  out  much 
at  thorough  experimental  work.  I  wish  our 
experiment  stations  would  experiment  with 
farm  crops  by  the  acre  instead  of  in  little  plots 
ofafewrods.  Our  Ohio  Director  thinks  well  of 
this  plan,  and  we  hope  for  something  valuable 
from  him  in  the  future. 

Every  one  knows  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  yield  of  small  plots  and  the  av¬ 
erage  of  whole  fields.  The  yields  of  Mr. 
Minch,  as  given  on  page  150,  show  something 
of  this.  He  had  650  bushels  per  acre  on  two 
acres  (would  that  I  could  have  seen  them), 400 
per  acre  on  two  others,  and  an  average  of  a 
little  over  300  per  acre  on  22  acres,  which  I 
suppose  included  the  first  four.  Now  what 
we  farmers  want  to  know  is  why  did  he  not 
average  650  bushels  per  acre  on  the  22  acres? 
Why  did  two  acres  produce  double  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  field?  Has  he  learned  so  that  next 
time,  the  season  being  as  favorable,  he  can 
briug  the  whole  field  up  to  this  high  point? 
The  writer  has  obtained  a  yield,  on  small 
plots,  measured  before  witnesses,  at  the 
rate  of  400  to  500  bushels  per  acre ;  but  has 
never  been  able  to  bring  a  whole  field  quite 
up  to  Mr.  Minch’s  average.  From  my  experi¬ 
ence  I  should  say  the  Rural’s  success  was 
due  to  heavy  manuring,  hand  culture,  and  the 
absence  of  hills,  rather  than  to  the  trenches. 
If  the  soil  was  all  mellow  and  fine  I  cannot 
see  what  possible  advantage  a  trench  15  inches 
wide  and  four  deep  could  have  over  one  four 
inches  wide  and  the  same  depth,  except  that 
the  fertilizer  could  be  put  in  a  broader  space, 
as  the  first  hard  rain  would,  in  either  case,  on 
my  soil,  settle  all  ground  about  alike.  As  for 
manure,  one  can  hardly  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  value  of  it.  To  those  liberal  doses, 
year  after  year,  the  Rural  largely  owes  its 
success.  I  only  wish  I  could  use  1,200  pounds 
of  potato  fertilizers  per  acre  and  make  it  pay. 
But  the  singular  thing  is  that  I  can  not  see 
one  particle  of  benefit  from  its  use.  I  have 
tried  the  same  kind  the  Rural  is  using  on 
rows  clear  through  a  large  field  put  on  in 
nearly  the  same  way,  and  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
pounds  per  acre,  and  never  could  tell  from  the 
growth  of  the  vines  or  the  yield  of  the  tubers 
where  it  was  put. 

Now,  in  hand  culture,  with  the  hand  Planet 
cultivator  the  Rural  speaks  of,  I  can  see  that 
it  has  an  advantage  over  field  culture,  where 
a  horse  is  used.  Having  the  soil  mellow  and 
loose  so  as  to  supply  a  “yielding  medium,” 
which  it  speaks  of,  is  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  A  man  walking  between  the  rows  when 
the  soil  was  reasonably  dry,  would  not  disturb 
this  yielding  medium,  nor  even  pack  the 
ground  where  he  walked  very  much. 

When  one  harrows  with  a  team,  and  then 
rolls  and  plants  with  a  planter  and  horses  (and 
it  is  the  same  when  he  marks  out  and  covers 
with  horses  without  a  planter)  then  harrows 
some  three  times  to  kill  weeds,  then  cultivates 
six  to  eight  times  with  horses,  he  will  find  his 
yielding  medium  considerably  injured.  I  have 


caused  a  horse  to  step  on  the  ground  where 
potato  hills  were  to  be,  after  the  seed  was 
planted,  and  then  compared  the  yield  with 
that  of  hills  in  the  next  row  that  were  not 
tramped  on,  and  it  was  largely  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  We  take  great  pains  to  keep  the 
horses  in  the  center  between  the  rows,  when 
harrowing  and  cultivating.  Ridges  over  the 
rows  or  drills  enable  us  to  do  this  when  har¬ 
rowing.  The  ground  is  worked  but  little  be¬ 
fore  planting,  partly  for  this  reason.  We  are 
also  very  careful  to  work  the  ground  only 
when  it  is  quite  dry.  A  horse  will  not  then 
pack  it  so  very  much  worse  than  a  man.  In 
all  these  ways  we  study  to  keep  a  yielding 
medium  for  the  potatoes  to  expand  in;  but 
practically  we  cannot  do  it  as  well  as  the  Ru¬ 
ral  does  by  hand. 

I  shake  hands  with  it  on  the  level  culture, 
or  nearly  so,  that  it  practices.  But  does  it 
know  that  the  majority  make  high  hills  yet? 
If  they  would  only  stop  to  think  a  moment, 
they  would  give  away  their  shovel  plows,  as 
the  writer  did  years  ago.  On  a  field  culti¬ 
vated  level,  and  the  surface  all  mellow,  the. 
rain  goes  right  down  where  it  falls,  wetting 
all  the  soil,  and  carrying  what  fertility  it  has 
in  it  right  to  the  growing  roots  that  extend 
all  through  between  the  rows.  Where  a 
shovel  plow  is  used  during  a  heavy  shower, 
much  of  the  water  runs  off  in  the  furrows, 
carrying  its  fertility  with  it.  The  ground  in 
the  hills,  instead  of  being  a  “yielding  med¬ 
ium,”  often  gets  so  dry  and  hard  that  the 
yield  is  injured.  Level  soil  will  withstand 
drought  best.  In  a  wet  season  potatoes  will 
stand  hilling  better,  but  on  drained  land  even 
then  hills  are  an  injury.  When  one  takes 
soil  from  between  the  rows  to  pile  up  around 
the  hills,  he  is  laying  bare,  or  nearly  so,  the 
roots  that  are  along  in  the  center.  This  is 
abusing  the  plants,  and  on  drained  land  I 
know  of  no  possible  benefit  to  be  derived. 
Better  plant  about  four  inches  deep  and  keep 
the  ground  nearly  level.  In  practice  I  have 
to  throw  a  little  dirt  in  under  the  plants,  once, 
with  the  Planet  horse-hoe,  to  keep  the  weeds 
down  without  the  use  of  hand-hoe;  but  we 
keep  the  surface  as  nearly  level  as  possible. 
After  raising  many  thousands  of  bushels  in 
this  way  we  find  no  more  greened  or  sun¬ 
burned  than  when  we  hilled  up  high ;  iu  truth 
I  think  not  so  many. 

If  the  Rural  readers  will  pay  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  points  this  season  they  will  have 
cause  to  rejoice,  viz. :  plenty  of  suitable  food, 
as  little  packing  of  the  soil  when  working  as 
possible,  and  level  (sensible)  culture.  Then  I 
would  add  such  tillage  as  will  give  the  crop 
the  most  benefit  from  the  moisture  in  the  soil, 
or  save  the  most  moisture  for  the  crop.  After 
all,  the  main  point  is  the  one  brought  out 
by  the  Rural:  “Every  farmer  does  not  act 
upon  this  knowledge.”  It  is  not  how  much  do 
we  know,  but  how  much  use  do  we  make  of 
our  knowledge. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 

REMARKS  BY  THE  R.  N.-Y. 

We  are  pleased  to  receive  the  above  re¬ 
marks  from  a  farmer  who  is  renowned  as  a 
potato  grower.  The  Rural  also  regrets  that 
it  is  obliged  to  say  “at  the  rate  of,”  instead  of 
per  acre.  The  reason  is  this:  Offering  a  wager 
was  thought  of  only  a  few  months  ago  and, 
therefore,  too  late  to  give  the  Fall  preparation 
to  the  land  which  is  deemed  essential  to  great 
potato  yields.  Again,  it  has  often  been 
doubted  whether  the  Rural  ever  did  or  could 
raise  the  large  crops,  even  upon  small  areas, 
which  it  has  so  often  reported.  Furthermore, 
it  was  our  desire  to  use  for  seed  the  Rural 
seedlings  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  for  this  particular 
trial,  and  of  these  we  have  very  limited  quan¬ 
tities,  no  more  than  enough  to  plant  100  hills 
of  any  or  more  than  200  hills  in  all,  which  will 
take  about  all  of  the  plot  which  we  are  now 
prepared  to  spare.  We  have  never  held  that 
proportionately  as  many  potatoes  could  be 
raised  on  an  acre  of  land  as  upon  a  selected 
portion  of  that  acre,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
hard  to  find  an  acre  or  more  of  land  of  uni¬ 
form  lay,  composition  and  fertility.  It  is 
simply  held  that  by  employing  certain  meth¬ 
ods  the  yield  of  potatoes  can  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  as  well  in  field  as  in  plot  culture, 
and  profitably  increased.  We  have  never 
known  just  how  much  importance  to  attach 
to  the  trenches.  Mr.  Terry,  until  of  late,  has 
not  read  the  Rural,  and,  of  course,  knows 
nothing  whatever  of  our  trials  to  determine 
how  much  the  trenches,  of  themselves,  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  In  every  trial  we  have  made 
the  land  laid  out  in  trenches,  whether  with  or 
without  fertilizer  or  manure,  has  largely  out- 
yielded  that  planted  according  to  the  old 
method  of  planting  in  furrows.  Every  one 
knows,  it  is  true,  the  great  difference  between 
the  yields  of  small  plots  and  the  average  of 
whole  fields.  This  difference  is  necessary, 
and  it  must  ever  be,  unless  the  poorest  parts 
of  a  field  are  by  manure,  drainage,  or  in  some 
other  way  rendered  as  suitable  to  potato  cul¬ 
ture  as  the  best  parts  of  the  field.  We  may  in¬ 
crease  the  y  ield  of  the  poorest  parts  by  special 


methods,  such,  for  example,  as  by  the  trench 
system ;  but  if  one  portion  of  a  field  is  liable 
to  suffer  more  from  drought  than  another,  or 
if  other  parts  are  imperfectly  drained,  we  can 
rarely  hope  to  obtain  the  best  yields  from 
those  parts.  We  fully  believe  that  just  as 
much  may  be  learned  from  the  culture  of  po¬ 
tatoes  on  small  plots  as  on  acres.  The  small 
plot  tells  us  just  what  the  acre  needs,  and  we 
have  only  to  supply  all  the  wanting  conditions 
to  make  the  latter  as  productive  as  the  other. 
W e  doubt  if  ever  any  one  can  discover  a 
method  of  raising  maximum  crops  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  of  anything  else,  unless  every 
need  of  the  crop  grown  is  fully  sup¬ 
plied.  The  Rural  has  long  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  full  needs  of  the  potato  are 
not  well  understood  or,  if  understood,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  it  will  not  pay 
to  supply  them.  Twelve  years  ago  no  one 
could  have  made  us  believe  that  one  day  we 
would  raise  at  the  rate  of  1,000  bushels  per  acre 
on  a  plot  of  one-fortieth  of  an  acre.  With  60 
different  kinds  of  potatoes  planted  in  every 
way  we  could  think  of  and  well  cared  for,  the 
largest  yield  was  less  than  at  the  rate  of  350 
bushels  per  acre.  These  trials  were  made  at 
the  Rural  Farm.  Not  until  we  hit  upon  the 
trench  method  did  we  succeed  in  obtaining 
these  great  yields.  We  do  not  pretend  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  effect  or  action  of  this  system  any 
further  than  that  it  seems  to  conserve  moisture 
and  to  assist  in  carrying  the  plants  through 
droughts  which  would  otherwise  check  their 
growth ;  the  depth  at  which  the  seed  pieces  are 
placed,  the  yielding  medium  by  which  they 
are  surrounded  may  all  play  a  part,  while  the 
food  seems  to  be  placed  just  where  it  feeds  the 
plants  most  effectually. 

Mr.  Terry  asks  why  Mr.' Minch  under  the 
trench  system  did  not  average  650  bushels  per 
acre  on  22  acres  instead  of  on  two  acres?  Our 
reply  would  be  that  he  did  not  or  could  not 
supply  all  the  conditions  to  the  22  acres  that 
existed  on  the  two  acres.  But  he  did  raise  an 
average  of  :  00  bushels  per  acre  on  22  acres, 
and  is  not  this  of  itself  a  splendid  triumph  for 
his  method?  The  thing  for  Mr.  M.  to  do  now 
is  to  endeavor  to  supply  to  all  of  the  22  acres 
the  favorable  conditions  which  exist  in  the  two 
acres  or  to  come  as  near  to  it  as  possible. 

To  “hand  culture”  the  Rural’s  yields  are 
certainly  not  due,  for  in  the  pressure  of  our 
experiment  work  in  which  we  are  almost 
always  unavoidably  behind  owing  to  the  scar¬ 
city  of  help  at  needed  times,  the  cultivation 
of  our  potatoes  is  much  neglected;  besides, 
some  of  those  trials  have  been  made  with  horse 
culture  only  and  not  enough  of  that  to  keep 
down  the  weeds. 

If  the  soil  of  an  entire  field  were  “all  mel¬ 
low  and  fine”  alike,  we  cannot  see  any  clearer 
than  Mr.  Terry  can  what  advantages  a  trench 
would  give.  But  this  is  not  in  practice  the 
case.  The  plowing  or  digging  of  the  trench 
gives  additional  tilth  and  pulverization  to  the 
extent  that  in  harvesting  the  crop  we  can  of¬ 
ten  see  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  soil.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  on 
most  soils  the  first  hard  rain  would  not  settle 
all  the  soil  alike,  but  that  the  trench  soil  would 
still  remain  somewhat  less  compact  until  the 
vines  grew  large  enough  to  cover  the  trench, 
when  they  would  protect  the  soil  more  or  less 
from  further  compaction. 

“To  those  liberal  doses  of  manure  you  large¬ 
ly  owe  your  success.”  If  this  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  farmers, 
since  the  increased  crop  pays  for  the  manure 
ten  times  over,  and  acres  as  well  as  plots  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Yes,  indeed,  we  know  that  the  majority  of 
farmers  about  us  in  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  “make  high  hills  yet.”  The  reason  as¬ 
signed  is  that  the  crop  is.far  more  easily  dug. 

“On  a  field  cultivated  level  and  the  surface 
all  mellow,  the  rain  goes  right  down  where  it 
falls,  wetting  all  the  soil  and  carrying  what 
fertility  it  has  in  it  right  to  the  growing 
roots.”  That  is  what  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  been 
harping  upon  for  10  years,  not  only  in  potato, 
but  in  corn  culture.  It  was  a  part  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  when,  on  five  acres,  over  120  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  were  raised  per  acre,  the  yield 
measured  by  half  a  dozen  disinterested  and 
well-known  persons. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  trenches  tend  to 
direct  the  rainfall  so  that  the  moisture  first 
reaches  the  roots  where  they  are  the  most  nu¬ 
merous,  and  here,  too,  the  fertilizer  exists  in 
abundance,  while  the  porosity  of  the  trench 
soil  helps  to  retain  the  moisture, and  the  shelter¬ 
ing  leaves  retard  the  surface  evaporation. 

Finally,  respected  Mr.  Terry,  in  the  face  of 
your  statement  that  potato  fertilizers  do  not 
increase  your  yield,  and  that  you  have  not 
much  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  trench,  we 
beg  to  make  the  request  that  you  will  plow  at 
least  one  trench  across  your  potato  field  (after 
it  is  otherwise  fitted)  of  the  depth  and  width 
stated;  that  you  will  cover  the  seed  pieces 
lightly  with  soil— just  barely  to  conceal  them 
— and  then  spread  evenly  in  this  trench, 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth  at  the  rate 
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of  1,000  or  1,200  pounds  per  acre,  of  a  high 
grade  potato  fertilizer,  and  that  you  will  pub¬ 
lish  the  results. 


CATALOGUES  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


ROSE  CATALOGUES. 

The  Storrs  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  O. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Scott  &  Sox,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  A.  Elliott*  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JohnN.  May,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Nanz  &  Neuner,  Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  Cook,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  W.  Adams  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Brackenridge  &  Co.,  Govanstown,  Md. 

Peroxide  Silicate  Co.,  Rose  and  plant 
insecticide. 

N.  B. — The  above  catalogues  will  be  sent  to 
all  lovers  of  roses  on  application. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
—An  illustrated  catalogue  of  128  pages  of  this 
well-known  seed  house.  Quite  a  number  of 
novelties  are  offered,  besides  the  regular  full 
lists  of  vegetable,  field  and  flower  seeds. 
Among  forage  plants  wo  notice  seeds  of  Al¬ 
falfa  or  Lucern,  Johnson  Grass  and  Alsike,  as 
well  as  the  chief  grass  seeds.  Two  new  peas 
are  offered,  viz  ;  McBeth’s  Pride  and  Earli¬ 
est  of  All.  This  is  the  head-quarters  for  the 
excellent  Optimus  Tomato. 

E.  W.  Reid,  Bridgeport,  Ohio.— This  is  a 
catalogue  of  small  fruits.  Carmichael,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Jessie  and  Gandy’s  Prize  are  among 
the  new  strawberries.  Johnson’s  Sweet  and 
Carman  are  among  the  black-cap  raspberries; 
Minnewaski  among  the  new  blackberries. 

Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 
—A  catalogue  of  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  mosses, 
600  acres  and  13  greenhouses. 

JohnS.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.— A 
catalogue  of  small  fruits,  grapes,  fruit  trees. 
Among  pears  the  Comet  and  Kieffer  are 
specialties. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.Y.— 
A  revised  edition  of  their  fruit  (large  or  small) 
catalogue  of  all  kinds.  All  the  particulars  re¬ 
garding  the  new  and  promising  Mills  Grape 
will  be  found  in  this. 

W.  A.  Cornish  &  Co.,  Newburg  ,N.  Y— 
An  annual  seed  catalogue  of  flower,  vegetable 
and  farm  seeds  of  all  kinds. 

F.  E.  Me  Allister,  22  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.— A 
large  illustrated  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all 
kinds  with  cultural  directions.  Lily  bulbs  of 
many  different  kinds  are  a  specialty,  and  are 
offered  at  very  low  prices. 

P.  M.  Augur  &  Sons,  Middlefield,  Conn. 
—Pamphlet  of  strawberries.  A  list  of  spec¬ 
ialties  in  this  way.  It  is  a  good  firm  and  our 
readers  may  order  freely  without  fear  of  il¬ 
liberal  treatment. 

Joseph  Breck  &  Sons,  51,  52  &  53  N.  Mar¬ 
ket  St.  Boston,  Mass.— A  “Gardener’s  Guide  of 
Everything  for  the  Farm, Garden  and  Lawn,” 
of  186  pages,  one  of  the  largest  catalogues  of 
the  season.  The  Delphinium  Breckii  is  shown 
in  a  beautiful  colored  plate  as  a  double  larks 
pur  of  a  rare  blue.  It  seems  the  original 
was  lost  many  years  ago,  but  a  plant  or  so 
turned  up  and  from  this  a  limited  stock  is 
offered  at  a  high  price.  Another  excellent 
colored  plate  is  that  of  Parkman’s  Oriental 
Poppy.  We  can  not  undertake  to  notice  the 
many  specialties  among  vegetables,  flowers, 
etc. ,  to  which  many  pages  are  devoted.  Trees 
shrubs  and  small  fruits  are  also  offered.  Our 
readers  should  examine  the  catalogue. 

R.  Douglas  &  Sons,  Waukegan  Nurseries, 
Waukegan,  Ill.— Forest  and  ornamental  trees 
of  all  kinds.  Lists  of  trees  which  will  be  sent 
by  mail  in  dollar  collections.  A  thoroughly 
trustworthy  concern. 

Pike  Co.  Nurseries,  Louisiana, Mo. —Cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  of  all  kinds. 

Jas.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co„  15  John  St.  N.  Y. 
— A  catalogue  of  Gladioli,  Amaryllis,  Lilies, 
Tuberoses,  Gannas,  Chrysanthemums,  Irises, 
Madeira  Vines,  Tigridias,  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  small  fruits  and  interesting  lists  of 
specialties,  etc.  The  list  of  gladioli  is  partic¬ 
ularly  fine. 

F.  E.  Fasseet  &  Bro.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio.— 
An  interesting  illustrated  circular  of  special¬ 
ties  in  plants.  Thirty  choice  plants  are 
offered  for  $1. 

J.  C.  Wood  &  Bro.,  Fishkill,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.  —  Catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  roses  and  miscellanea. 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter.— Circular  from 
the  Eclipse  Corn  Planter  Co.,  Enfield,  N.  H. 
This  machine  plants  corn,  beans,  peas  or  beets 
in  hills,  drills  or  checks,  and  also  distributes 
commercial  fertilizers,  ashes,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a 
first-rate  implement,  well  tested,  and  backed 
by  strong  testimonials.  All  who  want  such  a 
machine  are  invited  to  send  for  this  circular 
and  see  whatjis^claimed. 
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Columbia  Chilled  Plow.  —  Circulars 
from  the  Columbia  Plow  Works,  Co- 
pake  Iron  Works,  Columbia  County,  N. 
Y.  These  plows  are  described  as  the 
strongest,  lightest  draft,  easiest  handled  and 
longest  wearing.  To  prove  these  statements 
records  of  various  plowing  matches  are  giv¬ 
en,  with  the  most  favorable  results  for  the 
Columbia.  An  excellent  testimonial  is  print¬ 
ed  from  T.  S.  Gold,  of  Connecticut.  Those 
who  send  for  these  circulars  will  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  plows. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  158  Front  St.,  N.  Y.—  A  treatise, 
circular  and  catalogue  of  the  fertilizers  made 
by  this  pioneer  firm  in  the  fertilizer  business. 
Every  one  of  our  readers  who  is  interested  in 
fertilizers  will  read  this  compilation  of  what 
has  been  and  what  may  be  done  with  fertilizers 
with  interest  and  profit.  It  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  pamphlet  that  their  fertiliz¬ 
ers  are  put  up  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  con¬ 
ceivable  case,  whether  more  or  less  ammonia, 
phosphoric  acid  or  potash  is  desired. 
For  example,  one  brand  contain^  nearly 
eight  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  five  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  10  of  potash,  while 
another  contains  three  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
14  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  three  per 
cent,  of  potash,  and  so  on  through  a  wide  range. 
This  range  enables  any  one  to  select  a  “com¬ 
plete”  fertilizer  which  shall  have  more  or  less 
of  any  one  constituent  of  plant  food  that  may 
be  thought  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  giv¬ 
en  soil  or  plant. 

L.  B.  Darling  Fertilizer  Co., Pawtucket, 
R.  I, — A  treatise  and  pamphlet  setting  forth 
the  merits  of  the  fertilizers  made  by  this  firm. 
Analyses  show  that  the  goods  of  this  firm  are 
as  represented.  The  different  constituents  of 
fertilizers  are  offered  separately.  The  circu¬ 
lar  should  be  examined. 


Cattr. 


Carpet  and  Ornamental  Flower  Bed 
Designs.— A  specimen  of  this  book  is  sent  by 
the  publishers,  Geo.  A.  Solly  &  Son,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  This  is  a  unique  publication  that 
will  be  found  invaluable  to  those  who  seek  to 
ornament  their  grounds  by  means  of  walks 
and  flower  beds.  The  plans  are  printed  in 
colors  and  the  plants  needed  to  carry  out  the 
design  are  named  on  the  same  page.  This 
simplifies  the  matter  so  that  the  dullest  gar¬ 
dener  can  “follow  copy”  and  complete  the 
bed.  There  are  92  of  these  designs  all  made 
in  excellent  taste.  The  book  retails  at  $3. 

The  Young  Idea  is  the  name  of  a  very 
bright  little  youth’s  paper  published  in  Boston 
by  three  young  women  who, as  we  understand, 
do  the  entire  mechanical  work  of  the  paper. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  papers  of  its 
class,  bright,  clean  and  wholesome.  Too  many 
of  the  modern  child’s  papers  are  good  for 
nothing.  They  seem  designed  for  little  old 
men  and  women,  not  for  children.  This  pa¬ 
per  is  better.  It  ought  to  be  able  to  do  good, 

Proceedings  of  the  Michigan  Forestry 
Convention. — This  pamphlet  is  sent  out  as 
Bulletin  No.  32  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  It  contains  the  papers  read  at  the 
meeting  at  Grand  Rapids  last  January.  This 
is  an  excellent  pamphlet  with  a  surprising 
amount  of  practical  information  contained  in 
it.  “How  to  Preserve  the  Farm  Wood  Lob,” 
“Windbreaks  for  the  Fruit  Grower,”  “Forest 
Fires,”  “The  Sugar  Maple  in  its  Relation  to 
the  Forestry  Question”  are  a  few  of  the  sub- 
j  ects  discussed. 

The  Prairie  Farmer,  of  Chicago,  Ill., will 
issue  a  special  Arbor  Day  Number  early  in 
April.  It  will  be  filled  with  articles  from  the 
pens  of  the  most  successful  tree  growers  in  a 
large  number  of  States,  who  will  answer  the 
question  “Arbor  Day  in  your  State.  What  to 
Plant,  and  How  to  Plant?”  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  our  contemporaries  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  such  special  numbers  are  appreciat¬ 
ed  by  country  people. 

Report  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  for  1887 — 585  pages,  Charles  W.  Garfield, 
Grand  Rapids,  Secretary.— This  valuable 
work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  resident 
of  Michigan  and  of  every  one  interested  in  that 
enterprising  State.  T.  T.  Lyon  contributes  a 
very  carefully  prepared  essay  embodying  the 
prominent  features  connected  with  the  rapid 
development  of  the  horticultural  interests  of 
Michigan  in  the  half  century  ending  in  1886. 

A.  Blanc  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— A  pret 
tily  illustrated  treatise  on  cacti  with  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  varieties  and  lists  of  “cheap  collec¬ 
tions.”  We  have  here  a  list  of  the  finest 
collection  of  the  cactus  family  in  America, 
and  the  illustrations  will  help  all  in  making 
their  selections.  Over  500  named  varieties 
are  offered  by  Mr.  Blanc.  “Hints  on  Cacti,” 
“General  Culture,”  “Cacti  for  Rockeries  and 
Carpet  Bedding,”  “The  Best  Bloomers,” 
“Propagation”  and  “Description  of  Varieties” 
are  among  the  topics  fully  treated.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  little  book  and  our  readers 
will  do  well  to  send  for  it. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

AN  ADOPTED  CHILD  AS  HEIR,  ETC. 

L.  L.  L.,  Bradford,  N.  Y.—  1.  A  widow 
dies  intestate,  leaving  real  and  personal  pro¬ 
perty,  one  son  and  an  adopted  daughter;  to 
whom  does  the  property  belong?  2.  Should 
the  son  die  unmarried,  to  whom  will  the  pro¬ 
perty  descend— his  adopted  sister  or  relations 
on  his  father’s  side?  3.  Should  the  son  marry 
and  his  wife  die  without  issue,  before  he  does, 
to  whom  will  the  property  descend?  4.  In  the 
case  of  the  death  of  either  husband  or  wife 
without  a  will  or  issue,  to  whom  will  the  pro¬ 
perty  descend? 

Ans.— 1.  An  adopted  daughter  has  no  inter¬ 
est  whatever  in  the  estate  of  an  intestate  per¬ 
son  who  has  acted  the  part  of  a  mother  unless 
the  latter  has  bound  herself  legally  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  girl  as  an  heir.  The  son,  therefore, 
inherits  the  whole  property.  2.  The  adopted 
sister  has  no  claim  on  the  “brother’s”  property. 

If  he  dies  intestate  the  property  will  go  to  his 
legal  heirs,  without  reference  to  her.  3.  If 
the  son  marries,  and  is  left  a  childless  widower, 
he  stands  in  the  same  light  as  if  he  had  never 
married.  4.  If  the  marriage  has  been  with¬ 
out  issue,  if  the  wife  dies  intestate  before  her 
husband,  her  real  estate  goes  to  her  lawful 
heirs,  he  having  no  interest  in  it,  although  if 
she  had  borne  him  a  child  he  would  have  a  life 
use  of  it.  Her  personal  property  will  become 
his  altogether,  and  if  she  had  no  descendants, 
he  may  administer  on  it,  without  accounting 
to  any  one.  If  he  dies  intestate  his  widow  has 
her  dower  interest  in  his  real  estate.  As  to 
the  personal  property,  there  being  no  descend¬ 
ants,  she  will  certainly  inherit  half  of  it,  and 
if  he  has  left  no  parent,  or  brother  or  sister, 
nephew  or  niece,  she  will  get  the  other  half. 
All  that  is  said  here  relates  to  the  laws  of  New 
York  State. 

L.  T.  M.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.— 1.  If  I  buy  real 
estate  and  take  a  contract  for  a  deed,  said 
contract  stipulating  that  a  deed  is  to  be  issued 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  certain  stipulations  on 
my  part  in  the  future,  is  such  a  contract  a 
lien  upon  the  title  or  property  in  this  and 
other  States  whether  said  contract  be  recorded 
or  not?  2.  Would  such  a  contract  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record  in  any  State  office  of  record* 

Ans. — From  the  date  of  entrance  into  a 
valid  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  land,  the 
estate  rests,  in  equity,  in  the  vendee  or  per¬ 
son  to  whom  the  sale  is  made,  and  the  vendor 
retains  the  legal  title  as  a  lien  for  the  unpaid 
purchase  money.  The  vendor  holds  the  land 
upon  trust  to  convey  it  to  the  vendee  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  of 
sale.  Meanwhile  the  purchaser  is  a  trustee  of 
the  purchase  money  for  the  vendor.  2.  Such 
a  contract,  when  properly  acknowledged, 
may  be  recorded  in  most  of  the  States,  prob¬ 
ably  in  all,  certainly  in  New  York.  It  is  not 
a  lien  against  an  innocent  purchaser  or  a 
creditor  unless  it  is  recorded. 

L.  T.  New  York  City. — On  what  basis  of 
value  is  real  estate  taxed  in  New  York  City? 

Ans. — The  legal  basis  of  assessment  is  as 
follows:  “All  real  and  personal  estate  liable 
to  taxation  shall  be  estimated  and  assessed  by 
the  assessors  at  its  full  and  true  value,  as  they 
would  appraise  the  same  in  payment  of  a  just 
debt  due  from  a  solvent  debtor.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  real  estate  is  not  assessed  at  its 
full -value.  The  old  theory  was  that  it  should 
be  valued  at  what  it  would  be  certain  to  bring 
if  sold  by  auction  under  execution  for  debt; 
but  there  is  very  little  real  estate  put  on  the  list 
as  high  as  even  that  rule  would  require.  The 
assessment  is  unequal,  some  property  being 
assessed  much  nearer  its  real  value  than  other. 
Both  favoritism  and  want  of  judgment  are 
responsible  for  this  inequality. 

L.  T.,  Medina,  N.  Y.—  Are  riparian  rights 
defined  by  State  or  National  law? 

Ans.— Riparian  rights  are  defined  by  the 
statutes  of  the  various  States,  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  by  the  common  law.  The 
United  States  Government  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  The  power  to  prescribe  such 
rules  being  part  of  the  law  concerning  real 
property,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  several  States. 

A.  T.  L.,  Springfield,  Mass—  A  residing 
in  Massachusetts,  contracts  a  debt  with  B  re¬ 
siding  in  the  same  State.  A  removes  to  New 
York  without  paying  the  debt.  What  length 
of  time  outlaws  the  debt? 

Ans. — A  is  protected  by  the  statute  of  lim¬ 
itations  against  any  suit  brought  against  him 
here  after  the  lapse  of  six  years;  but  if  he  vis¬ 
its  Massachusetts  he  can  be  sued  there  at  any 
time. 

M.  W.  T.,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y.—  Have  In¬ 
dians  any  right  to  go  into  my  woods  and  cut 
timber  without  my  permission? 

Ans.— No. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


TESTING  COWS  FOR  BUTTER. 

L.  W.  W.,  Morris,  Conn. — Considerable 
was  said  in  a- late  Rural  about  testing  cows 
for  butter.  What  is  the  best  way  in  which  a 
farmer  can  do  that?  What  is  the  oil  test  for 
milk  or  cream  mentioned  in  one  of  the  late 
papers? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  important  that  a  farmer 
should  know  whether  or  not  his  cows  are  pay¬ 
ing  him  and  which  his  best  cows  are.  Surely 
if  he  wishes  to  improve  his  herd  such  know- 
edge  will  be  useful  to  him.  We  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  an  accurately  conducted  testing 
of  any  herd  will  give  some  surprising  results. 
Exact  figures  will  often  show  that  a  cow 
ranking  as  one  of  the  best  is  a  humbug  in 
actual  performance.  A  light  pair  of  scales 
is  placed  in  the  barn  near  the  cows.  The 
weight  of  each  milking-pail  is  plainly  marked 
upon  it.  When  the  cow  is  milked  the  pail  and 
contents  are  weighed  and  the  weight  of  the 
pail  is  subtracted  from  the  weight  indicated  on 
the  scales.  This  difference  indicates  the 
weight  of  milk  from  that  cow  and  is  entered 
to  her  credit  in  a  book.  It  may  be  put  on  a 
convenient  slate  and  copied  into  the  book.  In 
this  way  the  milk  record  of  each  cow  for  a 
week,  month  or  year,  can  be  easily  computed. 
To  test  the  quality  of  the  milk,  the  little  cream 
testers  offered  as  a  premium  by  the  Rural 
are  good.  The  milk  is  placed  in  long  glass 
tubes  so  that  the  amount  of  cream  produced 
from  each  specimen  can  be  easily  seen.  The 
mark  on  the  tube  indicate  the  amount  of 
cream  in  a  given  specimen  of  milk  so  that  an 
exact  comparison  can  be  made.  2.  The  oil 
test  consists  of  the  actual  churniug  of  a  small 
quantity  of  milk.  The  milk  is  placed  in  a 
glass  tube  and  shaken  about  until  the  butter 
is  formed.  It  is  supposed  that  the  proportion 
of  milk  to  butter  in  this  sample  will  hold 
good  with  any  amount  of  milk  from  the  same 
cow  as  that  from  which  the  sample  was  taken. 
With  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  milk  given 
by  a  cow  and  the  proportion  of  butter  in  it 
the  farmer  can  soon  tell  which  cows  to  breed 
from.  A  simple  tester  and  oil-test  churn  is 
sold  at  $2 — or  our  friend  can  get  it  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  one  new  subscriber  to  the  Rural, 
blueberries;  dwarf  amelanchier,  etc. 

L.  H.,  Louisville ,  Ky.—l.  Where  can  I  get 
blueberry  plants?  2.  What  does  the  Rural 
know  about  the  California  Mellon  Pear?  3. 
What  is  the  character  of  the  Dwarf  Amelan¬ 
chier?  3.  Any  Rural  seeds  this  year? 

Ans. — 1.  There  are  are  several  blueberries. 
The  Low  Blueberry  (Vaccinium  vacillaDs) 
may  be  fouud  in  dry  woodlands  of  parts  of 
your  State.  The  Common  Blueberry  (V 
corymbosum)  is  common  almost  everywhere 
in  low  thickets  or  swamps.  V.  Pennsylvani- 
cum,  the  Dwarf  Blueberry,  is  found  on  dry 
hills  and  woods,  and  is  quite  common  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  northward.  We  are  not  aware 
that  plants  of  any  of  the  blueberries  are  of- 
|.fered  by  nurserymen.  They  do  not  thrive 
well  under  cultivation,  and  are  hard  to  trans¬ 
plant.  2.  Please  state  who  offers  it,  and  give 
its  full  name.  3.  The  Dwarf  Amelanchier  is 
a  shrub  that  bears  lots  of  berries  the  size  of 
big  whortleberries.  They  are  sweetish  and  in¬ 
sipid.  The  birds  are  extremely  fond  of  them 
and  will  save  one  the  trouble  of  picking  them. 
The  objection  to  the  shrub  is  that  it  suckers 
terribly.  The  flowers  are  rather  small,  and 
of  short  duration.  We  do  not  regard  the 
Shad-bush,  or  Wild  Service,  as  very  desira¬ 
ble.  Its  varietal  name  is  Alnifolia.  These 
plants  may  be  found  in  about  all  the  woods  of 
the  country.  3.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potato  will 
be  the  next  thing  we  shall  send  out. 

insects  on  a  plum  tree. 

H.  S.  C.,  Gaines,  Pa.— 1.  About  last  July 
25,  I  found  three  large  worms  on  a  young 
plum  tree  that  I  had  set  out  in  the  spring. 
They  were  2%  inches  long,  pale  green  in  color, 
darker  color  on  the  belly,  with  six  rows  of 
horns,  12  in  each  row.  The  horns  were  split 
into  four  or  five  points;  the  two  rows  on  the 
back  were  yellow  except  the  four  horns  on  the 
head,  which  were  a  bright  pink.  The  rest  of 
the  horns  were  a  light  blue.  2.  The  same  tree 
had  three  or  four  clusters  of  a  small,  brown 
worm  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and 
there  were  10  or  15  in  a  cluster.  Can  the 
Rural  tell  me  what  they  were  and  whether 
they  were  enemies  of  the  plum  or  other  fru  it 
trees. 


Ans.— 1.  The  large,  ugly-appearing,  but 
very  harmless  worms  with  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  coloring  were  the  young  of  our 
largest  species  of  N.  A.  moths.  The  moths 
span  from  five  to  seven  inches  with  their 
wings  spread]and  fly  only  at  night.  The  large, 
brown  cocoons  found  in  almost  any  orchard 
are  made  by  these  worms,  and  the  moths 
make  their  way  out  of  them  late  in  May.  2. 
This  insect  is  a  common  enemy  to  the  apple, 
plum,  pear,  and  many  other  trees,  but  is 
seldom  very  destructive.  The  worms  are  so 
large  as  to  be  easily  seen,  and  the  remedy  is 
hand-picking.  The  other  worms  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  young  of  the  Yellow-necked  Cater¬ 
pillar,  Datana  ministra,  the  remedy  for 
which  is  to  cut  and  burn  the  infested  twigs. 

CELERY  CULTURE. 

J.  C. ,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. — Will  the  Ru¬ 
ral  give  me  some  reliable  information  on  cel¬ 
ery  culture? 

Ans.— You  are  not  likely  to  make  the  soil 
too  rich  for  celery.  Well  rotted  farm  man¬ 
ure  is  best, supplemented  with  some  high-grade 
complete  fertilizer.  Such  a  soil  is  excellent 
except  that  during  dry  weather  the  plants 
must  be  watered.  A  check  to  the  plants  is 
fatal  to  the  best  growth.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  drills  a  foot  or  a  little  less  apart. 
Barely  cover  them  with  soil  and  lay  planks 
over  the  drills  raised  just  a  little  above  them. 
This  will  preserve  moisture  until  germination 
takes  place  when  the  planks  should  be  remov¬ 
ed.  The  young  plants  may  be  thinned  out 
and  the  tops  of  those  remaining  may  be  cut 
off  in  part  so  as  to  render  them  stocky.  Plant 
these  in  rows  three  to  four  feet  apart  in  early 
July  and  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
We  prefer  trenches  about  six  inches  deep  to 
planting  on  the  surface  as  many  advocate. 

It  is  well  to  work  in  fine  manure  with  the 
soil  of  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  to  use 
weak  manure  water  when  watering  is  neces¬ 
sary.  We  assume  that  our  questioner  needs 
no  instructions  as  to  filling  the  trench  with 
the  soil  taken  out,  or  in  the  matter  of  hilling 
and  blanching. 

SWELLING  OF  HORSE’S  HIND  LEO. 

A.  G.  W.,  Atkins'  Tank,  Va. — The  middle 
joint  of  the  left  hind  leg  of  my  mare  is  badly 
swollen.  The  swelling  began  two  days  ago 
and  the  leg  is  now  twice  the  normal  size.  The 
swollen  parts  are  very  sore  and  the  swelling  is 
moving  up.  The  mare  is  with  foal  and  is 
comparatively  young.  She  eats  very  little 
and  cannot  bear  any  weight  on  the  affected 
limb.  What  should  be  the  treatment? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  joint  has  apparently  sustained  a  severe 
injury,  either  a  strain,  sprain  or  blow;  al¬ 
though  the  swelling  may  be  largely  constitu¬ 
tional.  Being  with  foal,  active  treatment  must 
be  avoided.  Bathe  the  swollen  limb  several 
times  daily  with  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can 
bear  and  rub  dry  after  each  bathing.  Take 
pulverized  nitrate  of  potash  two  parts  and 
chlorate  of  potash  one  part,  mix,  and  give  one 
tablespoonful  night  and  morning  on  the  feed. 
If  there  is  constipation  give  frequent  warm 
water  injections  until  relieved,  using  only  two 
to  three  quarts  at  a  time  and  inject  slowly  to 
have  the  injection  retained  to  be  most  effect¬ 
ual.  If  serious  general  symptoms  occur  indi¬ 
cating  something  more  than  local  trouble,  a 
competent  veterinarian  should  be  called  at 
once. 

CASTRATING  A  FULL-GROWN  RAM. 

J.  E.  J.,  Ont.,  Can. — How  should  a  full- 
grown  ram  be  castrated? 

Ans. — It  is  more  difficult  to  castrate  a  full- 
grown  ram  than  any  other  animal.  But  it 
can  be  done  safely  by  observing  these  rules: 
Make  the  cut  in  the  scrotum  long  and  down  to 
the  bottom,  and  scrape  the  cords  and  arteries 
apart  and  don’t  cut  them.  The  first  permits 
the  escape  of  the  puss  which  flows  from  the 
wound  in  the  course  of  healing,  and  if  this  is 
retained  death  is  certain;  a  plug  of  lint  or  a 
piece  of  tape  may  be  left  in  the  cut,  emerging 
from  the  bottom,  to  facilitate  this  escape,  if  it 
is  necessary,  but  is  rarely  needed.  The  sec¬ 
ond  avoids  bleeding  to  excess;  some  bleeding 
is  desirable;  if  the  hemorrhage  is  excessive, 
get  some  cobwebs  and  lay  them  in  the  wound ; 
but  the  scraping  of  the  vessels  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  effective  against  excessive  bleeding. 

A  BOGUS  APPLE-TREE  BORER  REMEDY. 

T.  S.  J.,  Cuba,  Mo. — Inclosed  find  circular 
containing  directions  and  remedy  for  the.  pro¬ 
tection  of  apple  trees  from  borers.  The  “tree 
agent”  says  that  the  worms  or  borers  come  up 
out  of  the  ground  and  lay  their  eggs  or  bore 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
WThen  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


a  hole  into  the  tree  and  that  the  eggs  are  no 
laid  by  a  winged  insect  at  all.  His  price  for 
this  wonderful  and  easy  remedy  is  : 
Whether  he  has  found  many  customers  at 
that  price  I  can’t  say.  What  does  the  Rural 
think  of  the  matter. 

Ans. — This  agent  is  plainly  a  knave  or  a 
fool.  The  borer  in  its  perfect  form  is  a  bro  wn- 
and -white  striped  beetle  which  flies  at  night, 
depositing  its  eggs  late  in  the  spring, generally 
in  the  bark  near  the  soil.  The  eggs  soon  hatch 
into  grubs  and  it  is  these  grubs  which  eat  into 
the  tree  and  do  all  the  damage,  remaining 
there  for  nearly  two  years  and  coming  forth 
perfect  insects.  Then  the  sexes  mate  and 
eggs  are  again  deposited  in  the  bark  or  under 
loose  scales.  The  “worms”  do  not  come  out 
of  the  soil,  being  the  product  of  the  eggs  de¬ 
posited  as  stated  above.  His  device  is  utterly 
worthless. 

Miscellaneous. 


W.  C.  D.,  Deerfield ,  III. — 1.  Is  there  any 
malaria  in  the  northern  parts  of  Delaware 
and  Maryland?  2.  Would  that  section  be  heal¬ 
thy  fora  Northern  family?  3.  Which  State 
has  the  better  laws?  4.  In  which  State  are  the 
taxes  heaviest?  5.  Is  it  healthy  around  Smyr¬ 
na,  Del.?  6.  Do  damp,  chilly  winds  prevail? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  except  near  fresh-water 
marshes.  2.  Yes.  3.  The  laws  of  both  States 
are  good,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  We  cannot  undertake  to  institute  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  laws  of  different  States. 
Those  of  each  State  suit  a  majority  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  otherwise  they  would  be  promptly 
altered.  4.  Taxes  are  lower  in  the  Peninsula 
than  in  States  farther  north.  There  is  little 
if  any  difference  in  taxation  in  both  States. 
5.  Not  particularly  for  Northern  people.  6. 
Yes;  in  some  parts  in  winter;  but  they  are 
much  less  severe  than  those  farther  North. 
The  lower  part  of  Delaware  near  Cape  Charles 
or  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  would  prob¬ 
ably  suit  our  inquirer  best.  Before  making 
an  investment  in  any  section  it  would  be  well 
to  visit  it  and  examine  the  location  on  the 
spot.  Remember  it  is  a  permanent  home  that 
is  sought,  and  in  the  selection  of  a  thing  so 
important  one  should  be  willing  to  incur  some 
trouble  and  expense  in  order  to  come  to  a  wise 
decision.  It  would  usually  be  foolish  to  trust 
to  the  representations  of  any  third  person, 
least  of  all  to  those  of  a  land  agent,  however 
honest  he  may  be. 

J.  G.  T.,  Sterling,  N.  J. — 1.  How  can  I  al¬ 
ter  an  ordinary  thrashing  machine  to  shell 
corn  and  break  the  stalks?  2.  What  horse¬ 
power  does  a  two-horse  tread-power  generate, 
running  as  it  generally  runs  in  thrashing 
grain? 

Ans. — l.The  usual  changes  are  to  take  out  all 
but  one  row  of  teeth  in  the  concave.  If  the 
corn  is  heavy,  enough  of  the  cylinder  teeth 
are  removed  to  prevent  cutting  the  grain. 
Some  little  experimenting  will  be  needed  to 
exactly  determine  how  many  teeth  to  leave. 
2.  No  one  can  answer  this  question  exactly. 
If  the  horses  are  worked  very  hard  they  can 
get  more  than  two  horse  power  of  work  on  the 
commercial  standard ;  but  there  is  considera¬ 
ble  power  lost  in  running  the  tread-mill- 
probably  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  horse¬ 
power.  Whether  they  can  get  more  power 
this  way  than  with  a  horizontal  horse-power 
is  not  definitely  known;  but  they  probably 
can,  as  the  weight  of  a  horse  is  used  to  aid 
somewhat  in  the  work  of  a  tread  power. 

«/.  N.  J .,  Holland  Patent ,  N.  Y. — 1.  A  young 
cow  of  mine  had  a  swollen  tongue  last  fall, 
and  has  never  quite  recovered.  She  eats  toler¬ 
ably  well,  but  keeps  thin  and  drools  so  the  sali¬ 
va  covers  six  to  eight  feet  on  the  floor.  Is 
there  any  help  for  her?.  2.  Should  I  open  a 
soft  swelling  on  the  knee  of  a  two-year-old 
bull?  Is  there  any  other  way  to  relieve  it?  It 
has  been  growing  for  about  a  year  and  is  now 
the  size  of  a  quart  measure.  Is  it  a  leak  from 
the  joint? 

Ans. — 1.  Wash  the  mouth  once  or  twice 
daily  with  a  solution  of  borax  or  vinegar  and 
water.  Have  the  tongue  carefully  examined 
by  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  for  a 
foreign  body  which  is  probably  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  2.  It  would  not  be  safe  for  you 
to  open  this  swelling,  the  contents,  if  liquid, 
can  best  be  drawn  off  with  a  hypodermic  syr¬ 
inge,  and  a  wet  bandage  then  applied  to  com¬ 
press  the  sac. 

J.  A.  B.,  Finley,  Mont.— W  hat  is  the  weight 
of  a  stack  of  hay  oblong  in  shape,  allowing  7>£ 
feet  per  ton? 

Ans.  Find  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the 
stack  and  divide  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
in  a  ton.  We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
“allowing  1]/,  feet  per  ton.”  Hay  experts  who 
buy  hay  in  bulk  generally  allow 512  cubic  feet 
to  the  ton  and  it  is  a  safe  estimate  in  well 
packed  stacks.  If  your  stack  is  50  feet  long, 

10  feet  wide  and  10  feet  high, -you  would  mul¬ 
tiply  50x10x10=8,000  feet.  It. would  bo  safo 
to  throw  ofT.10  per  cent,  to  allow  for  the  round¬ 


ing  of  the  top=  7,200.  This  divided  by  512, 
gives  14  tons.  This  is  as  safe  a  rule  as  you  can 
take  for  bulk  measuring. 

H.  S.  C.,  Gaines,  Pa. — My  12-year-old  horse 
has  been  working  hard  all  winter  and  been 
fed  grain  liberally.  A  while  ago  he  laid  off 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  when  I  was  taking  him 
out  of  the  stable  he  stopped,  plunged  to  one 
side,  looked  wild  as  if  afraid,  fell  down  and 
thrashed  around  a  little  while,  and  then  lay 
still  as  if  he  were  dead.  After  lying  so  for  10 
minutes  he  got  up  and  seemed  to  be  all  right. 
He  has  had  another  spell  since.  He  eats  and 
works  well  and  appears  in  good  health ;  what 
ails  him? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  due  to  the  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  during  idleness,  and  can  be  avoided  by 
reducing  his  feed  when  unavoidably  idle. 
But  regular  daily  exercise  when  not  at  work 
will  also  be  desirable,  if  possible. 

C.  H.,  Fort  Keogh,  M.  T. — 1.  Mycowshave 
everal  grubs  in  their  backs.  What  causes 
them  and  what  will  drive  them  out?  2.  My 
cow  calved  in  June  last  and  had  a  severe  at 
tack  of  parturient  apoplexy.  She  will  come 
in  in  May;  what  had  I  better  feed  and  give 
her  to  prevjnt  a  recurrence  this  year? 

Ans. — 1.  The  “grubs”  can  be  pressed  out 
with  the  fingers.  2.  See  the  article  on  page 
200  for  treatment  of  milk  fever  and  garget. 

J.  S.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  chemical 
that  is  largely  soluble  in  water  will  make  a 
complete  fertilizer  for  celery  and  cauliflower 
on  mucky  land  with  nitrate  of  soda?  2.  Are 
the  diskskused  on  the  Darnell’s  Harrow  pat¬ 
ented? 

Ans  .  — 1 .  Bone  superphosphate  and  sulphate 
of  potash.  2.  We  don’t  know  about  the  har¬ 
row. 


DISCUSSION. 


A.  P.  M.,  Southton,  Mich.— On  page  162 
of  this  >eai’s  Rural  Mr.  Coleman  tells  how 
he  raises  corn  in  Caldwell  County,  Kentucky. 
He  says  the  average  crop  can  be  doubled  by 
wiser  cultivation;  that  preparation  of  the 
seed-bed  is  better  than  the  cultivation  of  the 
growing  crop;  that  cultivation  should  be 
early  and  shallow,  much  deep  cultivation  be¬ 
ing  injurious,  and  that  no  root-pruning  should 
occur. ,  Then  he  tells  us  how  to  raise  a  big 
corn  crop.  His  way  may  be  all  right  down 
in  Kentucky ;  but  it  will  not  do  in  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large.  Up  here  in  the  North  when 
could  we  get  our  corn  planted  if  we  were  to 
plow  the  ground  in  spring  and  then  wait  for 
a  rain  or  two.as  he  advises?  Why, some  years 
we  wouldn’t  get  our  crop  planted  before  June. 
The  soil  here  is  a  black  sandy  loam,  with  a 
heavy  subsoil.  For  corn  I  plow  from  five  to 
six  inches  deep;  and  for  wheat  and  oats  from 
eight  to  nine  inches.  My  reason  for  not  plow¬ 
ing  deepSr  for  corn  is  that  I  generally  use 
sod-ground  for  that  crop.  If  I  had  plowed  deep 
then  when  dry  weather  set  in  the  young 
roots  would  go  down  about  as  far  as  the 
ground  had  been  plowed  and  then  stop; 
whereas,  when  I  plow  only  five  inches  deep, 
they  will  be  through  the  sod  and  keep  on 
growing.  Last  year  I  grew  100  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre;  so  did  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  was  planted  3>^  feet  each  way.  The 
only  tool  I  used  was  a  double  shovel  plow.  I 
went  through  it  three  times  each  way,  going 
twice  in  a  row  the  last  time  I  worked  it.  It 
was  all  in  the  silk  and  I  claim  that  cultiva¬ 
tion  then  did  more  good  than  at  any  other 
time  I  worked  it.  Think  of  only  going 
through  corn  once  each  way!  I  tell  you  it 
would  be  fun  to  cut  it  here  in  Michigan  or  in 
Ohio,  where  I  was  raised. 


Your  Life 

Is  in  danger  while  your  blood  is  impure. 
Gross  food,  careless  personal  habits,  and 
various  exposures  render  miners,  loggers, 
hunters,  and  most  frontiersmen  peculiarly 
subject  to  eruptive  and  other  blood  diseases. 
The  best  remedy  is  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  A 
powerful  alterative,  this  medicine  cleanses 
the  blood  through  the  natural  channels,  and 
speedily  effects  a  cure. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


ItHT  H  ^'ve  at  home  make  more  money  working  for  us  than 
!|Umi  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 

(yjiBK.  Terms  ramt.  Address,  True  A  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


Wells,Richardson  &  Co's 


Color. 

f STRENGTH 

EXCELS  IN  J  PURITY 

{  BRIGHTNESS 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  _,ust  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color, 
fhree  sizes,  25c.  5°c*  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.  Burlington,  lit. 

(33  Colors  DIAMOND  DYES 

i/  vA-V 

are  the  Purest,  Cheap- 
est, Strongest,  and  most 
,  . yv Durable  Dyes  ever  made. 

’  ■■  One  1  Oe.  package  will  color 

1  to  4  pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Garments, Yarns,  Rags, 
etc.  Unequalled  for  Feathers,  Jiibbons.  and  all  Faun/ 
Dyeing.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  for  Gilding,  Bronz¬ 
ing,  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint,  with  full  instructions 
and  sample  card  mailed  for  10  cents.  At  all  Dr-uggista 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-GOMFORTINC 

COCOA 


GLASS  MILK  JARS 

With  “  Lightning”  Stoppers,  manufactured  by 

WHITNEY  Cl  ASS  WORKS 

227  S.  Front  Street,  35  Murray  Street,  | 
Philadelphia.  New  York. 


“OSGOOD” 

U.  S.  Standard  Scales. 
Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.  Fully  warran¬ 
ted.  3  TO  N  $35. 
Other  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low.  Ulus- 
Agents  well  paid.  trated  book  free. 

0SQ00D  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  7 


PCCDI  ECO  nvee  Aro  the  BEST. 
1  CCIILCwd  II  led  Sold  by  Druggists. 


GEO.  A.  SOLLY  &  SONS’ 

SECOND  EDITiON  OF  A 

BOOK  OF  PLANS, 

For  laying' out  and  arranging 

Carpet  Beds  andiFancy  Flower  Gardens. 
Every  Gardener  should  have  It  Price  $3.00. 

By  GEO.  A.  SOLLY  &  SONS. 

Springfield,  Mass, 


VIRCINIA  VENTILATED  FRUIT  PACKAGES 

SOUTH  SIDE  MAN’F’G;CO.,.PETERSBURG,  v 


The  original  and  best  Ventllated'.FrultIPackages  made. 
For  Sale  by  S.  D.  Bedell,  105  Park  Place.  N .  Y. 


Native  Evergreen  Plants.— Balsam  Fir,  Arbor 
vitae,  White  Pine,  Spruce,  Hemlock  and  Larch,  G  to  12 
in  ,  at  $3  per  1,000;  5,000  for  $10;  10  000  for  $17  50.  Pack¬ 
ing  free.  JAS.  A.  HOOT,  Sknneateles,  N..Y. 


PEACH  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

300.000  Peach  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties,  being 
grown  from  strictly  puro  natural  Tennessee  Seed,  and 
budded  from  healthy  bearing  trees,  entirely  free  from 
yellows.  Those  deslrlngito  plant.trees  would  do  well 
to  examine  our  stock  and  prices.  All  orders  by  mall 
will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  Catalogues 
mailed  freelon  application.  1 

Will  exchange  large  lots  of  trees  for  Live  Stock  or 
Real  Estate.  Address  E.  It.  OOOHRAN  A  CO., 
Middletown,  Ncw.Castle  Co.,  Deleware. 


WANTED.  Everybody  to  try  our  magnificent 
collection.  20  plants  81 .00.  all  different.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free.  Send  for  it 

F.  E.  FASSETT  &  BRO.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


10 


Cinnamon  Vine  Bulblets  for  10  cents  silver. 
Hattie  A.  Heaton,  Charlton,  Saratoga,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


p’k’t.  of  choice  German! flower  seed  and 
catalogue  for  stamp;  10  p'k’t.  for  25  ceuts. 
E.  M.  BULLARD,  West  Swanzby,  N.  H. 


The  Largest  Creamery  inthe  United  States 

The  Big  Foot,  I1L,  Creamery  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  Creamery  In 
this  country  or  the  world.  THE  PRODUCT  OF  1837  WILL  REACH 

$200,000.00. 

The  patrons  are  Paid  27  Cents  for  cream  equal  to  a  pound  of  butter.  It 

the  Cooley  System  of  Cream  Gathering. 

The  Largest  Creamery  in  New  England 13  ™  *y  whiting  &  son, 

29  CENTS  ~ 


Wilton,  n.  n. 
Patrons  receive 


for  Cooley  Cream 

equal  to  a  pound  of  butter 

Per  Pound. 


The  Largest  Creamery  in  Penn.,  28  CENTS 

A  full  line  of  Butter  Factory  Supples,  Including  Engines,  Boii.ers,  Cream  Vats,  Churns, 
Workers  &c.  Send  for  Illustrated  circulars.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free  to  purchasers. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


TODDARD  CREAMERY 

WITH  SURFACE  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENT.  • 

With  or  without  SPECIAL  T 14  C  MOQT  Dfl 
REFRIGERATOR.  intmUOl  PU 

HAS  MORE  GOOD  POINTS  THAN  ANY  ON 
THE  MARKET.  Send  for  description. 

STODDARD  CHURN 

Made  of  White  Oak,  without  Floats  or  Dashers. 

NINE  SIZES  for  Dairy  and  Factory. 

FOB  CIRCULARS  OF  THE 

Best  line  of  Dairy  and  Factory  Goods  made, 

OSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  POULTNEY.  VT. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

1/  OUTFIT 

iff  1  WtLf  EXCELS 
■  ^  m.  a  THEM  all 

).  K.  CREAMERY 


Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  best 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk- , 
ings  PT  Skimming  glass  whole  depth  of 
can, showing  condition  of  milk  without  touching  creamery; 

Q  CHURN  Tlas  improvements  over  the  best. 

„  *  *>'  v  nwnn  Easy  to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 
Made  of  White  Oak.  Cover  Castings  will  not  break. 

OK  RIITTPR  MJ  n  R  K  P  D  Made  on  scient  ificprinciples. 

.  DU  SICK  nUnhtli  Adjustable  bed.  Preserves 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  THE  MOST 
PERFECT  Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market,: 

JOHN  S.  CAKTEK,  Sole  Manufacturer,  SYKACUSE,  X.  yT 


PS&jm.  CREAMERY 

Absolute  Perfection 
for  Best  Quality  Butter. 

RUTTER  WORKER 


MOST  EFFECTIVE  and  CONVENIENT. 
AlsoCHURNS,  POWER  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ERS.  PRINTERS,  SHIPPINC  BOX 

.  Send  for  my  Ulus.  Catalogue,  containing 
information  for  Creamery  men  and  Butter 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

» 30th  and  Market  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


^fatrs  jof  i\)t  XU^K. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  31,  1888. 

Among  Congressional  doings  are  the  follow¬ 
ing;  The  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  want  $19,433,7&3  to  be  promiscuously 
distributed  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors  all  over  the  country.  This  is  the  big 
gest  appropriation  ever  sought  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Where  will  the  money  come  from  if 
the  Mills  or  Randall  tariff  and  national 
revenue  amendment,  bill  passes,  especially  as 
other  appropriation  bills  are  correspondingly 
large?.  .Chairman  Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
has  been  dangerously  sick;  hence  the  delay 
jn  discussing  tariff  legislation.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  strengthen  the  chances  of  the 
Mills  tariff  bill  by  leaving  wool  as  at  present, 
and  thus  removing  the  objections  of  a  number 
of  Representatives  .  ..Mr  Kerr,  of  Iowa, 
has  presented  a  bill  in  the  House  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  law  so  as  to  prevent 
a  railroad  from  bringing  into  a  State  articles 
which  the  roads  within  the  same  State  are  not 

permitted  to  transport  . The  Senate 

has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  inspection 
of  meats  for  exportation,  and  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  adulterated  articles  of  food  or 

drink . The  Senate  committee  on 

military  affairs  has  ordered  a  favorable  re¬ 
port  to’be  made  on  the  Manderson  Bill,  pro¬ 
viding  that  each  State  which  shall  establish 
State  Homes  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  their  widows  and  orphans,  shall  receive 
$100  for  each  person  who  may  be  cared  for  in 

the  Home  for  one  year  . 

....The  House  has  passed  the  bill  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  importers  of  animals  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  remit  to  the  firms  engaged  in  im¬ 
porting  breeding  animals,  in  compliance  with 
the  decisions  and  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  any  duties  which  may  have  ac¬ 
crued  upon  such  importations.  The  Senate 

had  already  passed  it .  Congress  has 

passed  an  act  appropriating  $05,000  for  the 
printing  of  25,000  copies  of  the  report  on 
Cattle  and  Dairv  Farming,  published  by  the 
Department  of  State,  in  two  volumes  The 
Senate  is  to  have  8.000  copies,  and  the  House 
10,000.  This  is  the  finest  work  ever  published 
by  the  Government  on  agricultural  matters. 
...  .In  the  Senate  is  a  bill  granting  all  women 
who  served  as  nurses  for  six  months  or  longer 

in  the  war  a  pension  of  $25  per  month . . 

....  A  favorable  report  has  been  ordered  in 
the  lower  House  of  Congress  on  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  “Deacon”  White,  of  Brooklyn,  to 
punish  by  a  maximum  fine  of  $1,000  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  three  years  persons  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  deal  in  counterfeit  money.  This  is 
pretty  sure  to  become  a  law,  and  will  proba¬ 
bly  put,  an  end  to  the  “green-goods”  or  “saw¬ 
dust”  line  of  swindling.  It  is  good  enough  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doesn’t  go  far  enough. 

•The  man  who  tries  to  get  the  counterfeit 
money  is  just  as  big  a  rascal  as  the  man  who 
pretends  to  supply  it.  and  should  get  the  same 
punishment  The  President  has  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  among  swine  are  prevalent  in 
several  foreign  countries,  and  expressing  a 
doubt  whether  infection  from  importations 
can  be  prevented  under  existing  legislation, 
and  lie  recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  such  importations.  Accordingly  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate 
directing  the  President  to  suspend  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  domestic  animals  for  a  limited  time, 
and  to  modify,  revoke  or  renew  the  prohibi¬ 
tion,  as  the  public  interests  may  require.  It 
also  directs  him  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  products  of  foreign  States  which  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  the  products  of  the  United  States. 

_ The  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary  Board. 

after  full  investigation  into  the  condition  of 
convicts  leased  out  by  contractors  and  specu¬ 
lators,  report  a  horrible  state  of  affairs.  It 
charges  the  lessees  with  working  the  convicts 
beyond  the  prescribed  hours;  inflicting  in¬ 
human  puDishmeuts  on  them,  under  which 
many  have  died  and  a  multitude  have  been 

savagely  tortured,  etc. ,  etc  . 

....The  whole  village  of  Ninnescah,  Kansas, 
excepting  three  houses,  was  wiped  from 
existence  by  a  cyclone  on  Saturday  night. 

Three  killed  and  many  wounded . Major- 

General  Alfred  H.  Terry  has  written  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  saying 
that  he  is  in  bad  health,  and  requesting  to  be 

ordered  before  an  Army  Retiring  Board - 

....  Charles  Latimer,  consulting  engineer  of 
the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  rail¬ 
roads,"  who  had  the  power  of  locating 
springs  of  water,  beds  of  ore,  etc.,  by  means 
of  a  witch-hazel  rod,  died  the  other  day  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  There’s  no  doubt  about  his 

power  . The  new  rotary  snow-plow 

which  cuts  through  the  worst  drifts  is  made 
at  Cook’s  locomotive  works  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
and  was  invented  by  Major  Edward  Leslie. 
Eighteen  big  revolving  stet-1  knives  set  on  the 
face  of  a  great  steel  arum  cut  the  snow  at 
about  the  same  angle  that  a  steamer’s  wheel 
cuts  the  water.  The  plow  has  done  great  exe¬ 
cution  in  Dakota,  on  the  Northern  Pacific 

railroad . After  spending  21  years  and 

$30,000  in  trying  to  discover  “perpetual 
motion,”  David  Jennings,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y., 
thinks  he  has  done  it.  He  has  patented  and 
has  on  exhibition  a  machine  “which  runs  at 
great  speed  without  any  outside  agency 
whatever.”  “It  is  an  ordinary  chain,  made  of 
iron  links  two  inches  in  length,  running  over 
a  triangular  framework  shaped  like  a  harp. 
The  chain  runs  on  wheels  placed  at  the  three 
angles,  and  is  so  constructed  that  when  de¬ 
scending  the  long  side  of  the  triangle  the  links 
double  up  and  the  increased  weight  keeps  up 
the  motion.  From  the  character  of  the 
motive  power,  the  movement  of  the  chain 
constantly  increases  in  rapidity,  and  a  brake 
is  required  to  regulate  it.”. . .....  The  Crosby 

High  License  Bill  passed  the  New  York  House, 
Thursday,  by  a  vote  of  CO  to  01, 127  members 


voting  out  of  a  total  of  128.  Six  Republicans 
voted  against  it  and  one  Democrat  for  it.  It 
is  sure  to  pass  the  Senate ;  but  although  formed 
with  the  special  purpose  of  overcoming  the 
Governor’s  objections  to  last  year’s  bill,  it  is 
by  no  means  sure  that  he  won’t  veto  it  on 
fresh  grounds  ...  .A  stock  company  worth 
$3,000,000  capital  has  been  organized  here  to 
manufacture,  sell  and  rent  boilers  and  power 
machinery,  and  to  supply  heat  and  refrig¬ 
eration,  under  various  letters  patent,  for  the 
employment  of  ammonia  instead  of  steam  to 
generate  power.  It  is  claimed  that  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  about  one-half  of  the  coal 
needed  for  steam  generation  is  sufficient  to 
give  the  same  power  with  ammonia. ......... 

....  The  census  of  “tenement  houses”  in  this 

city,  which  the  Health  Officers  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  after  six  months’  work,  shows  that 
there  are  31,534  “tenements,”  not  counting 
“flats” or  “apartment  houses!’’  In  them  live, 
all  told,  250,105  families,  embracing  1,010,335 

individuals . M.  T.  Thompson,  of  East 

Rockport,  Ohio,  wants  to  reduce  the  surplus 
by  dividing  it  among  the  States,  to  be  spent 
in  improving  the  highways.  This  would  suit 

the  farmers . Chief  Justice  Waite  owned 

the  $24,000  bouse  he  lived  in,  but  left  little 
property  besides.  Thomas  Wayte,  M.  R,  the 
Chief  Justice’s  immigrant  ancestor,  S’-gned  the 
death  warrant  of  King  Charles  I.  The  late 
Chief  Justice  Waite  was  72  when  he  died. 
Justice  Bradley  is  75,  Matthews  64.  Harlan55, 
Blatchford  08,  Gray  00,  Field  72,  Miller  72  and 

Lamar  03 . The  License-Suffrage  bill, 

permitting  women  to  vote  on  the  license  ques¬ 
tion.  which  passed  the  Massachusetts  House, 
was  killed  in  the  Senate  Tuesday  by  a  vote  of 

14  to  13,  with  six  pairs . 

The  Manufacturers’  Record,  of  Baltimore, 
from  careful  investigation,  told  last  week  of 
the  great  agricultural  advance  of  the  South, 
as  condensed  in  our  “Agricultural  News;” 
this  week  it  tells  of  the  progress  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  in  other  industries.  It  reports  that  all 
over  the  South  small  industries  are  springing 
up  to  supplement  the  great  iron  works  which 
are  now  under  construction.  During  the 
second  half  of  the  year  about  15  or  20  of  the 
immense  iron  furnaces  which  were  com¬ 
menced  during  the  early  part  of  1887,  will  go 
into  blast.  The  number  of  new  enterprises 
reported  during  the  first  quarter  of  1888,  as 
compared  with  the  same  time  in  1887,  was 
1,075  for  the  former  and  023  for  the  latter. 
The  amount  of  capital  and  capital  stock  re¬ 
presented  by  these  new  enterprises  is:  Ala¬ 
bama.  $4,093  000;  Arkansas,  $1,950,000;  Flor¬ 
ida.  $1,303,000;  Georgia,  $2,793,000:  Ken¬ 
tucky,  $5,406,000;  Louisiana,  $1,233,000; 
Maryland,  $2,009,000:  North  Carolina,  $3,000, - 
000;  South  Carolina,  $1,844,000;  Tennessee, 
$3,519,000;  Texas,  $0,424,000;  Virginia,  $2,- 
990,000;  West  Virginia.  $1,477,000;  Miscellan¬ 
eous,  491,000.  Total  $38,008,000.  These  fig¬ 
ures  tell  a  hopeful  story  . 

The  friends  of  General  Hancock  have  bought 
for  his  widow  a  large,  three-story  white  stone 
house  in  Washington.  She’ll  take  possession 

April  1 . During  life  President.  Garfield 

was  often  pinched  for  money,  and  left  very 
little  at  his  death;  but  now  Mrs.  Garfield’s  in¬ 
come  is  $20,000  a  year  .  -  Ex-Governor 
John  Thompson  Hoffman,  of  New  York,  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  Wiesbaden,  Ger¬ 
many,  last  Saturday,  aged  60.  Since  1870 
most  of  his  time  was  passed  abroad.  He 
leaves  a  married  daughter  and  about  $400,000. 
Born  at  Sing  Sing,  January  10,  1828.  Gradu¬ 
ated  at  Union  College  in  1840;  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849. 

Acquired  an  extensive  practice  in  New  York 
City,  and  became  prominent  in  politics  as  a 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall.  He  was  elected  Re¬ 
corder  in  1860,  re-elected  in  1863,  and  in  Ju¬ 
ly  of  the  latter  year  delivered  severe  sentences 
against  persons  that  had  been  engaged  in  the 
draft  riots.  He  was  elected  by  the  Democrats 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1865, and  re-elect¬ 
ed  in  1867.  He  was  first  nominated  a  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor  in  1866,  and  defeated  by 
Reuben  E.  Fenton,  but  in  1808  was  re-nomi¬ 
nated  and  elected,  and  in  1870  was  re-elected, 
Became  involved  in  the  Tweed  scandals, 
though  personally  honest,  and  lost  all  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  fall  of  the  Tweed  ring . Ex- 

Governor  William  Dorsheimer,  of  New  York, 
publisher  of  the  Star  newspaper  of  this  city, 
died  Monday  night  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  aged  57. 

Leaves  no  children . 

....  John  1).  Gilette.the  Illinois  cattle  king  and 
millionaire,  and  the  father-in-law  of  Gov. 
Oglesby,  is  reported  to  be  dying  at  his  home 

near  Elkhart,  111 . Cora  Belle  Fellows, 

a  white  girl,  daughter  of  a  Government  clerk 
at  AVaslnngton,  has  married  Chaska,  a  Sioux 
Indian,  at  Fort  Rennet,  Dakota  He  is  said 
to  be  remarkably  bright  and  industrious  for 
an  Indian.  The  papers  have  a  world  too  much 

to  say  about  this  white  squaw . Mr.  D. 

L.  Moody  has  returned  to  Chicago . A 

motion  is  to  be  made  Monday  for  a  second 
trial  of  Jacob  Sharp,  but  poor  Jake  is  again 
seriously  ill . The  Mormons  have  be¬ 

come  so  bold  in  Botetourt  Co.,  Va. ,  that  they 
have  warned  the  people  that  auy  attempt  to 
drive  them  out  will  be  met  by  an  armed  re¬ 
sistance  . . .  .Seven  States  will  elect  one  or 
more  State  officers  this  year  before  the  day  on 
which  the  Presidential  election  takes  place. 
These  are  Rhode  Island,  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Vermont,  Maine  and  Georgia. 
Rhode  Island’s  occurs  on  April  4,  Louisiana’s 
on  April  17,  Alabama’s  on  August  6,  Arkan¬ 
sas’s  on  September  3,  Vermont’s  on  September 
4,  Maine’s  on  September  10,  and  Georgia’s 

on  October  3 . Much  speculation  as 

to  who  the  next  Chief  Justice  will  be.  Two 
of  the  Justices  of  the  nine  of  the  Court  are 
Democrats— Stephen  J.  Field  and  Lucius 
Quintius  Curtius  Lamar.  Justices  Miller, 
Field  and  Bradley,  Republicans,  have  filled 
the  term  which  entitles  them  to  retire  with 
full  salaries  for  life.  Many  think  Secretary 
Bayard  willbe  the  man,  and  that  lie  will  be 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Phelps,  our  Minister  to 
England,  who  is  on  the  way  home  now.  Bell 
telephone  stock  dropped  18  points  on  the  death 
of  Chief  Justice  Waite,  owing  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  The  Court  is  now  evenly  divided  in 
the  telephone  case,  and  the  Government  has 
another  suit  against  the  monopoly ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court 
much  before  the  expiration  of  the  Bell  patent 


in  1893.  Many  other  important  law  cases  are 
likely  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  change 

in  the  constitution  of  the  Court . 

_ The  International  Women’s  Council  open¬ 
ed  at  Washington,  Monday.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  gather’ ng  of  women  representing  the 
foremost  female  agitators  in  America,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Italy,  India, 
and  other  countries.  It  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Women’s  Suffrage  Association  of  the 
United  States.  Its  chief  object  is  to  help  to 
secure  “women’s  emancipation.”  Very  bril¬ 
liant  addresses  and  discussions  have  taken 
place  during  the  week,  on  women  suffrage, 
the  higher  education  of  women,  and  other 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  “advanced  think¬ 
ers”  of  the  sex.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
excellent  effect  of  the  convention  in  calling 
more  attention  to  the  hardships  of  many  wom¬ 
en’s  lives  and  to  the  best  means  for  advancing 
the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  sex, 
and  for  removing  all  the  grievances  from 
which  the  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  male  humanity  may  be  suffering 

_ Sixteen  Mormons  were  sentenced  at  Provo 

Utah,  for  living  with  more  than  one  wife, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  law.  The  pen¬ 
alty  in  most  cases  was  six  months  in  the  pen¬ 
itentiary  and  $300  fine . . 

...  Claus  Spreckles  is  visitiDg  Baltimore  to 
select  a  site  for  one  of  his  proposed  sugar  re¬ 
fineries.  Within  the  city  all  manufacturing 
plant  is  free  from  taxation,  but  a  site  will 
probably  be  offered  to  him  free  outside  of  the 
city  limits,  as  the  products  of  his  works  must 
bring  in  a  pile  of  money  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  a  great  part  of  which  must  be  paid 

out  at  home  for  wages . Cross  and  White 

were  the  President  and  Cashier  of  the  State 
National  Bank  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  other 
day  they  gutted  the  bank  of  all  the  money  re¬ 
maining  in  it,  after  having  spent  most  of  its 
assets  in  drink,  gambling  and  debauchery 
during  the  last  two  years.  They  fled  to  Can¬ 
ada,  taking  with  them  the  colored  porter  to 
carry  $20,000  in  gold  which  they  stole.  Since 
then  the  town  has  presented  the  appearance  of 
war  times,  so  excited  have  been  the  people. 
The  “esteemed”  rascals  were  guilty  of  lots  of 
forgery,  and  hence  are  liable  to  extradition 
They  have  been  arrested  at  Toronto,  and  say 
they  will  go  back  of  their  own  accord.  They 
say  the  bank  has  been  broken  for  three  years. 
Their  evil  deeds  were,  of  course,  done  secretly. 
. Mrs.  Julia  D.  Grant,  through  her  attor¬ 
neys,  has  served  a  general  denial  on  Stanley, 
Clark  &  Smith,  the  attorneys  for  General 

Badeau,  as  her  answer  in  the  case . 

.  . The  railroad  troubles  at  Chicago 

are  increasing.  The  switchmen  on  the  “Q” 
system  struck  Saturday  last,  and  their  places 
have  been  supplied,  chiefly  by  K.  of  L.  from 
the  East.  The  strikers  have  become  turbu¬ 
lent,  stoning  the  “scabs,”  ditching  trains,  as¬ 
saulting  the  new  engineers,  firemen  and 
switchmen.  The  Anarchists  and  all  the  rowdy 
population  of  the  city,  together  with  crowds 
ot  rough  sympathizers,  join  in  the  tumult. 
The  police  are  helpless,  the  Pinkertons  fright¬ 
ened  and  the  militia  is  likely  to  be  called  out. 
The  St.  Paul  Road  is  tied  up  by  a  strike  of  its 
bauds,  and  strikes  are  threatened  on  other 
roads  through  sympathy  with  the  strikers  on 
the  “Q”  system.  The  strike  has  already  cost 
the  “Q”  system  over  $15,000,000.  It  has  cost 
the  strikers  over  $2,000,000.  The  public,  how¬ 
ever,  and  especially  the  farmers,  have  been, 

probably,  the  heaviest  sufferers . 

Floods  everv  where — in  New  England, Georgia, 
and  many  other  Southern  States;  along  the 
Upper  Missouri  and  elsewhere  in  the  West. 
Bad,  very  bad  now,  but  worse  threatened 

_ Rich  Hill,  Missouri,  about  05  miles  south 

of  Kansas  City,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  is  the  center  of  a  coal-mining  district. 
Thursday  two  terrible  explosions  wrecked  a 
mine  about  six  miles  away,  cutting  off  over 
100  miners.  At  last  account  40  bodies  had 
been  extricated .  The  New  York  Repub¬ 

lican  State  Committee  have  called  the  con¬ 
vention  to  choose  Chicago  delegates  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  May  10.  Blaine  and  Depew  are  the  fav¬ 
orites.  It  looks  now  as  if  there  will  be  so 
many  candidates  and  so  much  disagreement 
among  their  followers,  that  Blaine’s  name  will 
be  sprung  on  the  convention  and  his  nbmina- 
tion  carried  with  a  liuzzah !  Nobody  thinks 
he’d  decline  under  such  circumstances . 


Farmers  and  others  who  have  a  little  leis¬ 
ure  time  for  the  next  few  months  will  find  it 
their  interest  to  write  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co., 
of  Richmond,  whose  advertisement  appears 
in  another  column.  They  offer  great  induce¬ 
ments  to  persons  to  work  for  them  all  or  part 
of  their  time  — Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  31,  1888. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  on  Boulanger’s 
alleged  transgressions,  composed  of  rival  and 
hostile  army  officers,  found  him  guilty,  and 
he  was  at  once  put  on  the  “retired”  list  by  the 
Government,  with  full  liberty  to  take  part  in 
civil  life,  but  liable  to  be  called  into  military 
life  at  any  time  within  five  years;  salary 
5,000  francs— less  than  $1,000— instead  of  over 
30,000  francs  when  in  command  of  his  army 
corp.  He  at  once  (on  Thursday)  issued  an 
address  to  the  electors  of  the  Department  of 
Nord  (opposite  the  Channel  Islands  in  Brit¬ 
tany)  saying,  among  other  things,  that  the 
only  remedy  for  the  present  bad  condiionof 
France  is  a  dissolution  of  the  Assemblyand  a 
revision  of  the  constitution.  Yesterday  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (equivalent  to  our  House 
of  Representatives)  in  spite  of  the  utmost  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Cabinet  and  its  adherents,  by  a 
majority  of  268  to  237,  voted  to  proceed  at 
once  with  a  revision  of  the  constitution.  The 
Cabinet  which  had  just  “retired”  Boulanger 
has  been  thus  forced. to  resign,  having  been 
defeated  on  a  motion  advocated  by  Boulanger 
only  a  day  before  . Emperor  Fred¬ 

erick  III.  is  improving;  was  out*  riding 
with  Empress  Victoria  yesterday  and  the 
day  before,  to  the  immense  joy  of  all 


Early  attention  is  called 
to  our  Knitted  Suit,  uTli«i 
X  EXE  DO,”  tor  Ladies9, 
Misses’,  and  Childrens’ 
wear.  No  other  suit  ever 
sold  has,  in  so  short  a  time, 
become  so  universal  a  fa¬ 
vorite.  These  Knitted  Suits 
are  not  only  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  pleasant  to 
wear,  hut  are  the  most  be¬ 
coming  and  graceful  in 
appearance.  None  genu¬ 
ine  without  the  above 
Trade-mark. 

Descriptive  Circular  Sent  on  Application. 


FOR  SALE  ONLY  BY 


Broadway  and  I  ltli  St., 
New  Fork. 


»  17  Strawberry  has  charms  to  soothe  t  lie 

»•  MJ  ”  ~  ■  Mj  Kava(;e  beast.  Jessie  Is  pronounced 
by  the  press  and  the  people  to  be  the  most  desirable 
variety  of  the  age.  We  a»k  the  Sole  Introducers. 
Send  for  our  prices  for  ail  kinds  of  plants,  vines  and 
trees.  A  surplus  of  Dwarf  Pear,  Cherry,  Wealthy, 
Pewaukke,  Baldwin  and  other  apples.  Our  five  books 
on  Fruit  Culture,  10  cents  each.  Fruit  Catalogue  and 
sample  of  Fruit  Grower  free.  Address 

GREEN’S  NIIRSKRY  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FIELD  CORN! 

The  Orange  County  Field  Corn  SURPASSES  ALL 
OTHER  flint  varieties.  Has  yielded  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  to  an  acre.  Send  for  our  Illusl rated 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  containing  all  the  new  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  Vegetables,  Farm  and  flower  Seed, 
Potatoes,  etc. 

W.  H.  CORNISH  &  CO., 

Newlmrg.  N.  Y. 


t  n  varletic©  C  HOIOE  FLOWER  HEEDS  1  Oc. 

1"  '  rACKETWt&SPpP.Poid.J.HUNT.BInghamton.N.Y. 


REED  POTATOES. '?,? bs!rv «Tr(‘ 

hush.)  S3  per  bbl.  above  medium  in  size. 

ill.  GARRAIIAN,  Kingston.  l*a. 


classes  who  were  surprised  at  the  spirit 
with  which  he  returned  their  enthusiastic  sal¬ 
utations.  The  Conservatives, having  shown 
themselves  vigorous  and  able,  are  gaining 
ground  in  England  Immense  floods  in  near¬ 
ly  all  Continental  countries.especially  Germa- 
nv  and  Austro-Hungary.  Many  towns  greatly 
injured;  over  100  villages  submerged  or  swept 
away  in  Germany  alone.  Losses  there  already 
estimated  at  400.000.000  marks,  or  $100,000,000 
at  least.  Over  100,000  people  rendered  home¬ 
less.  Vast  tracts  of  country  submerged;  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  prepared  for  crops  this  year 
Distress  widespread  and  heart-rending.  Many 
deaths  of  people;  immense  numbers  of  live¬ 
stock  destroyed.  Disasters  in  Germany  and 
Austro-Huugnry  almost  unprecedented.  Not 
much  else  of  interest  to  Americans  in  Europe 
this  week . 


No  reader  of  this  paper  who  owns  a  stallion 
or  a  brood  mare  will  ever  regret  sending  $2 
to  the  J.  H.  Sanders  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  for  a  copy  of  “Horse-Breeding,” 
by  J.  H.  Sanders,  editor  of  The  Breeder’s 
Gazette.  The  book  is  a  perfect  treasure, 
house  of  knowledge  concerning  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  stallions,  brood  mares,  and  young 
foals.  Its  practical  character  especially  com¬ 
mends  it,  and  in  this  particular  it  is  a  gem.— 
Adv.  _ _  _ _ 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  31,  1888. 
_ The  bill  to  prohibit  coloring  oleomargar¬ 
ine  in  imitation  of  butter  comes  up  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  April  3  ...  The 

plant  of  the  Anson  Wood  Mower  and  Reaper 
Works,  of  Youngstown,  O.,  will  be  removed 
to  Chattanooga,  Tenn  - Eighteen  hun¬ 

dred  persons  are  employed  in  and  about  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  in  growing  celery,  and  directly 
and.indirectly,  3,400  people  get  their  living 
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from  the  growing  and  handling  of  this  crop. 
Not  infrequently,  50  tons  are  shipped  in  a  day. 
....  California  has  150,000  acres  in  grapes. 

....In  1860  there  were  only  198  sheep  in 
the  whole  of  Dakota.  In  1875  there  were  1,901 
and  the  wool  clip  was  8,810  pounds.  In  1880 
the  number  had  increased  to  80,244,  and  the 
wool  clip  amounted  to  157,125  pounds.  In  1888 
the  number  was  140,000;  in  1884,  it  was  182,- 
000;  in  1885,  183,820:  in  1885.  253.672  and  the 

present  year  the  number  is  256,209. . .  _ 

- In  1886  Russia  exported  37,740^008  of 

wool  to  different  parts  of  the  world  .7 . 

....  It  is  feared  the  great  depth  of  snow  will 
seriously  affect  this  year’s  maple  sugar  crop 
in  Vermont.  The  average  crop  in  the  State 

is  estimated  at  12,285,805  pounds  . Live 

stock  owners  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  vicin¬ 
ity  have  been  insuring  for  some  few  weeks  in 
the  Live  Stock  insurance  Company  of  Mifflins- 
burg.  Fa.,  .Edwin  Foreman,  agent.  On  the 
discovery  that  the  company  was  not  author¬ 
ized  to  do  business  in  Michigan,  Foreman  was 

arrested  . Smith  Stewart,  a  farmer 

residing  near  Holman  Station,  Ind.,  while 
preparing  an  onion  bed,  unearthed  a  jar  con¬ 
taining  $12,000  in  gold  aud  silver  coin.  Tho¬ 
rough  and  deep  cultivation  of  an  onion  bed 

nearly  always  pays  well .  Between 

four  and  five  hundred  Texas  cattlemen  and 
business  men  have  left  Fort  Worth  to  attend 
an  International  Range  Convention  to  be  held 
in  Denver,  and  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  the 

Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railway . 

...  .This  city  uses  7,000  barrels  of  potatoes  a 

day -  Fifty-two  mills  in  Minnesota, 

Wisconsin  and  Dakota,  not  including  Minne¬ 
apolis,  report  a  flour  output  of  442,217  barrels 
for  February  last,  against  268,215  barrels  for 
the  same  mouth  in  1887.  Those  mills  and 
those  of  Minneapolis  together  made  925.000 
barrels  in  February,  1888,  against  689,500  in 

the  same  month  in  1887 . Algouia, 

Kossuth  Co.,  Iowa,  is  to  have  a  “Hay  Palace” 
at  the  county  fair  in  the  fall.  Its  sides  will 

be  of  baled  hay;  its  roof  of  prairie  grass . 

. . .  .Govenor  Oglesby  of  Ill.,  has  ordered  the 
removal  of  cattle  quarantine  restrictions  in 
Cook  County  on  April  1  .  Near  Liebau, 

Silesia,  30  persons  une  infected  with  trichino¬ 
sis  from  eating  badly  cooked  German  sausa¬ 
ges  . 

...  .A  new  and  very  fatal  disease  has  broken 
out  among  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  James- 
ville,  Texas.  It  kills  in  a  few  hours.  The 

most  thrifty  animals  succumb  to  it . 

...in  the  ISew  York  Legislature  it  is  proposed 
to  appropriate  $75,000  for  the  State  Dairy 
Commission ;  $31,000  for  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station ;  and  $10,000  for  farmers’ insti¬ 
tutes  . Syracuse  lias  been  chosen  as  the 

permanent  site  of  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
that  city  having  raised  $30,000  towards  expen- 
ses,  as  an  inducement.  The  next  annual  ex¬ 
hibition,  however,  will  be  held  at  Elmira,  on 
Sept.  13th,  continuing  till  the  19th.  The  pre¬ 
miums  will  aggregate  $10,000  and  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  about  April  20.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  state  Agricultural  Society 
will  occur  in  September,  1890, and  by  that  time 
the  Syracuse  grounds  will  be  ready  for  the 
holding  of  the  annual  exhibition . 

The  following  directory  of  the  Illinois 
National  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has 
been  elected:  Regent  ».  II.  Peabody,  Presi¬ 
dent;  E.  E.  Chester,  State  Boaid  of  Agricul¬ 
ture^.  T.  Johnson,  Illinois  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety  ;  H.  B.  Gurley  Illinois  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion-  E.  Cobb,  B.  Pullen,  University  Trustees; 
G.  E.  Morrow,  J.  T.  Burrell,  and  William 
McMurtre,  University  Proiltssors.  These  have 
power  to  decide  upon  all  experiments,  to  ex¬ 
pend  all  moneys,  erect  buildings,  aud  to  exer¬ 
cise  other  powers  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  the  act  under  the  approval 
of  the  University  trustees . 


“Obstinate.” 

This  lady  was  not  obstinate,  but  the  disease 
which  vexed  her  was.  For  ten  years  she  had 
a  weary  and  broken-down  feeling,  with  neu¬ 
ralgia  and  internal  troubles,  among  which 
were  heart  palpitation  aud  stomach  disorder¬ 
ed,  accompanied  with  great  pain  in  the  head. 
Her  first  report  after  beginning  to  take  Com- 


ft,  llJAj;  fowls,  Western,  per  ft,  ll@12Wc-  roost¬ 
ers,  old,  per  ft,  6®lle;  turkeys,  per  ft  12®  14c; 
ducks,  western  per  pair,  60®90o;  chickens,  near-by 
per  lb.  — c;  do,  western,  per  ft,  — @ — c;  geese,  west¬ 

ern,  per  pair,  $1  u0@l  50. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 


fruits.  fresh.  Receipts  are  more  liberal  of  ap¬ 
ples:  greenings  are  held  firm,  and  Baldwins  a  little 
easier.  Cranberries  are  dull.  Florida  oranges  are  in 
good  demand.—  Apples.  —Greening,  *3  00®  4  00; 

Baldwins  *3  00«3  75;  do  inferior,  per  bbl, 
*v  50®2  50;  Grapes,  per  lb,  4®7c;  Cranberries, 
Jersey,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl.  $2  25@8  25;  do  do  do 
per  bbl,  $— ®  — ;  do  Jersey,  common,  per  crate.  $1  50 
®2  Oranges,  Florida,  fancy,  per  box,  *4  0O@5  50.  do 
do  choice  $2  00® 2  50:  do  do.  fair  to  good.  S3  25®3  75; 
do  do  common,  *2  50®3  00:  strawberries,  Florida,  good 
to  choice,  per  quart,  25@3Uc;  do  do  common  to  fair, 
per  quart,  15®20c. 


Fruits. —  Dried.—  Evaporated  apples  are  held  at 
quotations,  with  a  very  moderate  call.  Sun  dried 
bring  full  prices.  Other  fruits  are  unchanged.  Apples 
-Evaporated,  choice  to  fancy,  874®  10c;  do  common 
to  prime,  evaporated  676®8c;  do  sliced,  new,  5tfS.>7e; 
do  chopped,  27^®2%c;  do  cores  and  skins,  le;  Apples, 
State,  quarters,  «®7c;  Cherries  pitted,  l(i@22e;  Rasp- 
berries-evaporated,  new,  2o«i27c  do  sun-dried,  22 
®24c:  Blackberries,  814@ — c,  Huckelberries  new,  9® 
10c:  Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled.  16®  20c  Peaches,  sun- 
dried, unpeeled  — c;  Plums  State,  10@llc. 


Nuts.— Peanuts  are  held  unchanged.  Fancy  hand 
picked  quoted  at  — ®476c  and  farmers’  graaes  at  3 
®.Afc:  hickory  nuts  at  S2  25®2  50  per  bush. 

Vkgetabi.es.— Receipts  of  domestic  potatoes  to  day 
were  1,141  bbls;  foreign  are  in  good,  steady  demand  at 
quotations  domestic  continue  slow.  Other  vegetables 
of  choice  quality  are  in  request  with  very  little 
change  to  prices.  Potatoes,  state  Burbank,  per  bbl, 
*2  2..®— .  State  Hebron,  #2  50®2  75;  State  Peerless, 
per  bbl.  $ — ® — ;  State  Rose,  8 — ®>S  25;  Scotch,  Mag¬ 
num,  per  sack.  $2  00@2  lo;  Maine  Rose  per  bbl,  *3  50 
®— ;  English  magnum  per  sack  *1  75®2  00;  Bermuda, 
best,  $10®12,  sweet,  Jersey  per  bbl.  *4  oo®4  25: 
Omons,  Connecticut  red  per  bbl.  $6  50®7  50  do, 
white,  per  bbl.  $6  00@8  00;  do  yellow,  per  bbl.,  *0  00 
@7  00;  do,  Bermuda,  percrate,  S3  25®S  50.  Turnips,  per 
hbl.— c  Kale, per  bol,  5uc®$  25,  Cabbages, per  bbl,  -3  50 
®4;  Beets,  per  crate,  #1  25®1 50;  splnacn  per  bbl, 
$1®2  00;_string  beans,  per  crate,  75c  to  3  00.  tomatoes, 
S'2  00®2  75;  egg  plant,  choice,  per  bbl,  $5®8.  asparagus, 
Pcr_J,uneh,  20® 50c;  Pease  green,  per  crate,  *1  00  to 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— PORK.-Mess.  quoted  at 
$14  25  to  14  50  one  year  old;  New  mess,  14  50®15, 
short  clear,  *16®17,  Extra  Prime  mess,  *13:  prime 
do,  nominal,  family  mess,  $15  50®18  50.  Bkkk— City 
Extra  India  Mess,  iu  tcs.,  *13  (10®16;  Extra  Mess,  in 

barrels.  *7®7  50;  Packet,  *8§)--  per  bbl  and  $ - 

In  tcs;  Plate,  *8®8  25.  Family  Mess,  *8  50@9.  Bkek 
Hams.— Quoted  at  $1H®18  50.  Cut  Meats.  Pickled 
bellies  12  ft  average  776c;  green  hams  14  lb  9^c;  12  lb 
pickled  bellies  quoted  at  7Wc;  Pickled  Hams  to 
10c;  pickled  Shoulders,  694®  ic;  Smoked  Hams,  l 1 74c ; 
Smoked  Shoulders,  7%c  dressed  Hogs.  City  Heavy 
to  Light,  7®7%c;  Pigs,  7%®7>jse.  Lard. -City  steam, 
quiet,  7.70c;  Refined  quoted,  7.80c:  Continent  B.bOc; 
South  American  April,  7.93c;  May,  7.88  to  7.93c;  June 
7  90  to  7.95c.  July  7.93  to 7.97c;  August,  8c;  September 
8.03c;  October,  8.08c. 

Boston.— Beans.— Choice  pea  $2  50@3 15  per  bu;  choice 
mediums  $2  80  to  2  85:  screened  *2  25  to  2  60;  yellow 
eyes,  $2  85  to  2  90;  California  pea,  *3  to  3  10,  foreign 
beans  *2  25  to  2  75.  Potatoes— Rose  90c® *1  10  per  bu 
Hebron,  88®95c;  Proliflcs,  85c;  Peerless  83®85c;  White 
brooks,  70®75e;  Scotch  stock  60®65c:  Nova  Scota  stock, 
*2  75®8  per  barrel.  Vegetables.— Celery  at  $6®  7  per 
box;  artichokes  *2  per  bu;  asparagus  50c@  *1  25  per 
bunch;  Beets  at  85c  per  bu  new  beets  $1  per  doz; 
cabbages  $2  per  bbl;  red  cabbages  *4,  carrots  50c  per 
bush;  chicory,  SI  pur  doz;  cucumbers  $8®15  00  per 
100;  cress,  4o  cents  per  doz;  dandelions  Si  50  per  bu; 
egg  plant  *2  per  doz:  garlic.  #1;  leek.  $1;  horse  radish 
10c  per  lb:  kale  tl  50  per  bbl:  lettuce  firmer  4  t®75c  per 
doz;  mushrooms,  *1  per  lb;  parsnips  $1  per  bu,  pars¬ 
ley  *1  25;  pumpkins.  $l  50  per  bbl,  short  radish  5'c  per 
doz.  long  si;  rhubarb  15c  per  lb,  sorrel,  $3  per  bush; 
salsify  $1  50  per  doz;  sea  kale,  $1  50  per  bbl.  spinach 
*1  50  per  bu;  squash  *1  50  per  cwt;  hot  house  tomatoes 
$1  per  ft;  Southern  $1  50  per  crate;  turnips  50c  per  bu 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Bkek.— City  fain 
lly,  per  bbl,  *8  50«9;  do  packets,  $7  50®8;  Smoked  beef, 
I2@l3c;  Beef  hams,  *17  U0®18  00.  Pork.— Mess,  *16@ 
— ;  do  prime  mess,  new, $14  50;do,  do,  family,  $16  50 
®— .  Hams— smoked,  1176®1276e,  (loS.  P.eured  in  tcs, 
10@llc;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,8^®9c- do  smoked 
976®10c;  shoulders  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  6*4®  -c; 
do  smoked,  @774e;  shoulders.piekle  cured,  774®  iT^e;  do 
smoked,  874®876c;  bellies  iu  pickle,  8-y®9Wc;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10®-c.  LARD.-Steady  City  Refined.  $8  50; 
do,  Steam,  $7  87 76  to  8;  butcher’s  loose  $7  50  to  7  75. 

Chicago  —  Mkss  Pork.— $13  50®13  65.  Lard.-  Per  100 
lbs.  $7  62}^®—.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  *7  15;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $5  75®6  00;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $7  «0®7  65. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter. — The  market  in  its  entirety  is 
without  change.  A  slight  showing  of  weakness  still 
prevails  on  extreme  line  grades,  but  oiherwise  hold¬ 
ers  retain  ihe  advantage  with  continued  fair  inquiry. 
New  stock.— Western  Creamery,  22®30e;  Elgin,  31c: 
Pennsylvania,  31@-e:  State  Creamery, —® -c;  State 
Dairy  half  firkin  tui)s,24®29c;  Welsh  tubs,24@2?c;  State 
firkins,  -c:  dairy  tubs,  21® 23;  Western  factory,  It®  26; 
Western  dairy.  19®25c,  Western  Imitation  Cream 
cry,  21@27c;  Rolls,  17®23c;  Old  stock-state  dairy  tubs, 
18® 26c,  entire  dairies,  19®24c;  firkins,  19®25c  Western 
Creamery,  *0®2374c:  dairy  and  factory,  15®18c. 

Eggs.- Are  offered  lower  with  less  demand.  State 
and  Pennsylvania,  fresh  — to  19c ;  south-  rns,  fresh 
per  doz,  1876®  1894c:  western  fresh  11*4®  18-Kc,  Ducks, 
33  j  85c. 


pound  Oxygen  showed  but  liitle  improvement, 
but  she  kept  ou  cheerily  aud  hopefully  uutil 
steady  gain  rewarded  her  patient  efforts.  A 
month  later  she  noted  the  temporary  disap¬ 
pearance  of  most  of  her  symptoms,  For  a 
while  they  troubled  her  by  occasional  return. 
In  a  few  weeks  sue  wrote:  “The  most  obstinate 


Philadkli'hia.  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery,  extra,  31@32c;  western  do  do.  — ®3.’c;  u.  C.  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra,  2U®25c;  packing  buuer,  12®)4o. 
Cheese,  lirm  and  steady.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  12W 
® — c;  Uhio.flats,  choice,  Il-S4®ll94c;  do  fair  to  prime” 
10 i>4®1174c.  Eggs  were  steady.  Penn,  firsts,  19*4®20c; 
western  firsts,  1976®20c. 

Oamk,-W  lid  ducks, canvas,  per  pair,  $15U@S.  do  red; 
head,*75e®l  25;  do  mallard,  3u®50e;  do  teal,  — ®— c, 
English  Snipe,  per  doz.  $1  50  to  175;  grass  plover,  per 
doz  $-1  50  to  1  75. 


symptom  is  the  head  trouble.  Other  symp¬ 
toms  not  so  severe.”  Again :“  I  am  uow  on 
the  third  treatment;  my  stomach  and  paiuiu 
the  heart  have  not  troubled  me  at  all  since 
the  first  three  or  four  days  of  using  it.  I  am 
steadily  increasing  in  llesh  aud  strength. 
You  cannot  ^imagine  how  much  I  have  im¬ 
proved  iu  my  looks.”  Thus  do  the  most  ob¬ 
stinate  maladies  yield  to  the  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  treatment;  aud  sufferers  who  have  hardly 
dared  hope  to  be  well  have  been  refurnished 


Chicago,  III  —Butter.— Fancy  Creamery,  24®8Uc, 
dairy,  21®20o.  Eggs.— 15®lbc.  per  doz. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— Ungraded  red  S894  to  92c:  in 
eluding  choice  at  9074c  f.  o.  b.  No.  2  red  89*4  to  H9jJ4c 
f.  o.  b  ;  C9J4  to  89->4e  in  store  and  elevutor;  90->i  to  9 it 
delivered,  No.  2  red  March  89J4  lo  8944c.  do  April,  89® 
8974c;  no  51  ay  8974  to  8944c,  do  June  88®  88  9-f6c;  do 
for  July,  87ia 8744c;  do  for  August,  8674®8;c:  do  rot 
September  8?74®87T4c;  do  October  8544c;  do  November 
894j,c,  do  for  December, 90  3-16®  9074e.  Corn.  Ungraded 
Mlxeu,  62® 6374c;  steamer,  61  too!74c  elevator:  6274c 
delivered;  No.  2.  t>3c  iu  store;  No.  2  for  May,  6044®6144e; 
do  for  June,  5974®5944e;  do  for  July,  5944  lo  5974c; 
do  for  August,  5974® 60c;  do  for  September,  5944 
to  5974c:  do  for  October  5974  to  5974c;  do  November 
5844c. 


with  vigor  aud  vitality. 

This  is  a  deeply  interesting  subject.  Would 
you  learu  more  about  it?  Write  to  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Paleu,  1529  Arch  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  lor  books,  which  will  be  sent  tree 
’  and  will  tell  all  you  ask  to  know. — Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  March  31,  1888. 


Hay  and  Straw.— Hav— Choice  Timothy  per  100  ft 
80@85e; No.  1  do.  75®90c;  No.  2  65®70c;  Clover  mixed, 
60® 70c;  clover,  50®li0e;  shipping.  55c.  Straw.-  Long  rye 
95c®$l.  short  do,  65®7Ue;  oat,  50®60c. 

Skkds.— Steady.  Jobbing  prices:  Clover.  674  to  8e, 
and  Timothy,  *2  80  to  2  90;  ear  lots,  Clover,  674  to  7c; 
Timothy  *2  80.  ’  78  ’ 

Poultry  — live.— Iu  live  poultry  a  fair  inquiry, with 
fowls,  roosters  and  turkeys  firmer,  ducks  steady  and 
geese  easy  and  dull.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry 
were  458  packages.  There  is  a  lair  supply  aud  a  mod¬ 
erate  Inquiry,  with  no  Important  chunge  in  quota- 
ions—  win,  J  ersey,  State,  and  Pennsylvania,  per 


Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— Ungraded  in  grain  de¬ 
pot,  8  c.  No.  2  Red  Marcli  8944  to  9074c,  do  for  April, 
8j44®9U74c;  do  for  May,  9074*® 91c;  do  for  June,  9074® 
91c.  Corn— No.  2  high  mixed  in  grain  depot  5974c;  No. 
2  mixed  for  March  59®59T4o;  do  for  April  59®5974c 
do  May  59  T4to  Buc.  do  June  5944  to  60c,  Oats.— Un¬ 
graded  white,  4174c,  No.  3  white,  4Uc;  do  on  track  -1074c; 
no.  2  white  held  at  41c. 

Boston.  Mass.— Corn.— Mixed,  65^,65 74c;  Steamer 
Yellow,  6444®65J4c;  do  mixed  64®  6174c:  good  uo  grade, 
63®6374c.  Barley.— Six-rowed  Canada  95e®$l  05  per 
bush:  six-rowed  state  9.c@*l.  two-rowed  state  87®  9Uc. 
Wheat.— Ungraded  spring,  86c  per  bush;  No.  1  hard, 
94c;  ungraded  red  8744® 92c.  No.  1  white  9176c;  No.  2 
red  for  April  delivery  8844^89740. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Wheat.- No.  1  hard  91c  asked; 
No.  1  hard  Northern  Pacific  held  at  1074c  over 
Chicago  .May;  Washburn  at  9c  over;  Winter  wheat 
—No.  2  Red  Michigan  88c;  No.  1  White  Michigan  88*4® 
8974c.  Corn-No.  2  yellow  5674®5644c;  No.  3 yellow  56® 
5674c;  No.  2  56® 5b 74c  No.  3  5544c.  Oats.— No.  2  white, 
38® 3844c,  No.  3  white  87®877<c;  No.  2  mixed  3574® 36c. 
Barley.— No.  1  Canada,  93  to  94c;  No.  2  Canada,  90  to  91c; 
No  8  extra,  87  to  89c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  7294@754fc;  No. 
2  red  at  8174c,  No.  2  corn,  5174c.  No.  2  oats,  2774® 
30c;  No.  2  Rye,  59c;  No.  2  Barley,  78® 80c.  No  1 
Flaxseed  at  $1  4-1. 

Detroit,  Mich.— Wheat.-No.  1  white  cash.  8144c; 
No.  2  red  do,  83c;  May,  8374c  bid;  June  8374c  bid;  July 
81c.  Corn.— No.  2,  5134c.  Oats-No.  2,  Me;  No.  2 
white,  3674c. 


1 1ST  O’S 

HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

MADE  FROM  BONES,  BLOOD,  MEAT  AND  HIGHEST  GRADE  CHEMICALS. 

DARLING’S  PURE  F  I  IST  K  BONE 

is  the  best  on  the  Market.  Our  reputation  of  over  25  years  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  our  reliability. 

U  B.  BARLING  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler, 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 
Genuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang- 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
Adjustable,  Reversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

Xprj  f  fiTY  +Tn  n  1  to  any  responsible 
kJUll  U  Uil  Li  ldl  Farmer  in  the  U.  S. 

Sizes:  3  to  13  Feet.  DUANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

With  or  without  Sal  ky.  MILLINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS! 


“BIG  INJUN”  3-WHEEL  SULKY  PLUW! 


Practical,  Simple,  Light,  Strong. 


The  only  3-Wheel  Sulky  Plow  made 
that  turns  a  square  corner  while  plow  is 
in  the  ground.  Lifts  out  of  the  ground 
without  disturbing  the  furrow.  Also, 
full  line  of  CHILLED  STEEL  AND  COMBINA¬ 
TION  WALKING  PLOWS.  Circulars  and 
prices  on  application. 


GALE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


ALBION.  MICHIGAN, 


Send  for  one.  Itwillflll  you  with  astonjshnion  t  and  doll «rht 
pay  balance  $  It,  50  when  yon  jrot 
.iriran.  Send  l*. O. order  Registered 
Letter  or  by  Exprebtf,  Address 


Amowcim  ROLLER  ORGAN 

isopenuedsimllartotlio  finest  French  Music  Foxes  and 
Pf 'VS  2  110  TUN  K8,  a  waltz  to  a  liynin  .wlih 

Pt'i'li’ct  lane  anil  I  into,  divas  belter  satisfaction  tlmu 
A  HUNDRED  DOLLAR  PARLOR  ORCAN 
ami  tan  times  more  pleasure. This  Organ  is  tin-  perl,  c- 
tiou  of  musical  instruments  and  the  grandest  and  most 
inarvollousinstriimen  t  ever  pre-  CAPDCJ1  M 9  IP  1  if* 
sented  to  tlio  public.  It  plavs  On  Ull  LU  liliJolo 

MARCHES  WALTZES,  POLKAS,  JIGS 

Keels,  Opera  Selections,  Popular  Songs,  Church  music,  an 
well  us  any  organ  .  Nothing  grander,  orcombiningso  many 
features  can  bo  f  mind  in  French  or  Swiss  Music  Boxes,  cost 
log  $100  AVI.;  H  AST  A  Sl'I  I  I  A  I,  AREN'T. 
KITH  Edit  SKX.  IV  UVEKY  LOOI.ITY.  A.M» 
Ol'KKIl  SUCH  INIIUCUYI  i:\TH  THAT  ION  It  V- 
K»T  WORK  KltS  IN. WOT  FAIL  TO  HE  N  li  14 
$100  TO  $300  I*  10 It  MONTH  .  When  von  order  a 

Price  Only  Six  Dollars 

In  BFAUTIFUIXY  CARYKlV  CASKS  with  music. 
..r/x-rxx  U.V'"|  wuntitsentOaD.  send  $2,50  when  you  order  and 

WORLD  M  LG  CO.  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  Yoiik,  Saturday,  March  31,  1898. 

Beeves.—  Chicago  Steers,  1339  lb  average  at  $5  per 
100  lb:  do  1247  lb  at  $4  90;  do  1317  lb  at  $4  8774;  do  1287 
lb  at  $4  85:  do  1246  lb  at  *4  80;  do  1225  lb  at  $4  Iu.  do  1090 
lb,  $4  05;  Chicago  Steers,  1252  ft,  at  $4  95;  do  1150  lb 
at  *1  7774:  Indiana  steers  1312  ft  at  §1  80:  do  1235  1b  at 
$4  65:  Kentucky  do  1200  1b  ai  $4  70;  do  1247  lb  at  *4  60: 
Buffalo  do  1200  lb  at.  $1  50;  do  1218  lb  at  $4  45;  bulls 
1560  1b  at  #3  50;  Chicago  sieers  1233  lb  at  $4  8.4;  do  1288 
lb  at  $4  70:  do  1185  ft  a!  #1  65.  do  1055  io  at  $4  2S®4  40; 
Ohio  do  1925  lb,  at  $5  25;  Chicago  steers  1666  ft  aver¬ 
age  at  $5  50,  per  100  lb;  do  1335  lb  at  $5  10;  do  1260  lb 
at  $5;  do  1154  ft,  at  $4  85.  Chicago  steers,  1429  lb  at 
#5  20;  do  1262  $4  95.  do  1837  ft  at  *4  80;  bulls  1393  lb  at 
$3  25:  Pennsylvania  steers  1495  lb  at  $4  80;  do  1270  1b 
at  $4  80;  do  1342  lb  at  $5  15,  State  Dry  Dows,  1006  at  S3; 
Chicago  steers,  1269  ft  at  $4  80,  do  1337  lb  at  $  l  70;  do 
1206  lbs  at  $4  70:  do  1182  lb  at  *4  *0,  Chicago  steers, 949 
to  1892  average  at  $4  10®  $5  15. 

Calves.— Veals,  121  ft  average  7T£c  per  ib.do  120  lb 
at  7c,  “Bobs”  78  lb  at  4c;  Yeals,  100  1b  at  5c:  do  138  1b 
at  7c. 

SHEEP  AND  Lambs.— State  Sheep  62  1b  average  at  4c: 
per  lb;  state  yearlings.  71T£  lb  at  7c  western  do  76  lb 
7Tfic:  Clipded  state  do,  79  ft  at  67Jc;  State  sheep,  86  lb 
at  6T4e,  do  93  lb  at  b^,e.  do  94  lb  at  6J^e;  dolor  Hi  at 
7c;  Michigan  do  102  lb  at  6J4c;  do  117  ft  at  $7  15:  per  100 
lb;  State  yearlings,  7076  lb  at  6%e:  do  7376  lb  at  7Me; 
do  84  lb  at  ?T4.  State  Yearlings,  77  lb  at  77-40;  State 
Sheep  80  lb  at  $5  75;  do  lui  lb  at  $6  60;  do  95  lb  at 
$6  70;  do  102  lb  at  $0  70;  State  yearlings,  7974  lb  at 
$7  25;  western  sheep  75  lb  at  *5  65;  western  yearlings, 
76  lb  at  $7  25. 

Hogs.— Total  for  six  days  24,733  head,  against  23,264 
head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  None  for  sale  alive. 
Nominally  steady  at  $5  to  to  $5  85. 

Buffalo.—  Cattle.—  Common  to  Fair,  $— @ — . 
Sheep. — Common  to  Fair,  $5  uu®5  50;  Good  to  choice, 
$5  75®6  1X1;  fair  to  good  lambs  $6  to  6  (XI:  good  to 
choice  $6  60  to  7  00,  extra  $  -®— .  Hogs.— Light  Pigs, 
*5  to  5  10,  Mixed  Pigs  and  light  Yorkers  *5  30  to  $5  10; 
selected,  Yorkers,  $5  45®5  55;  Selected  medium 
weights,  $5  70®5  75:  good  to  choice  heavy  §5  85  to  5  95; 
Hough  $4  75® 5  10;  Stags,  *1. 

Chicago.— Cattle.- Fancy  $5  to  5  40.  Steers.  *3  80® 

5  05:  stockers  ami  feeders,  *2  35@3  70:  Cows,  bulls  and 
Mixed,  $1  60® 3  4u;  Texas  fed  steers,  $3  60  to  3  70. 
Hogs.— Mixed  $3  15@5  46;  Heavy,  $5  35®5  55;  Light, 
$5  15®5  45;  skips,  $3  6l!®5  05.  Sheep.— Natives,  $1  25@ 

6  00;  Western,  $5  50® 6  00:  Texans,  $2  80® 4  75;  Lambs, 
$5  50®  6  50. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. —  Cattle.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  $4  4U@5  30;  Fair  to  Good,  $3  90@4  50;  Butchers’ 
Steers,  medium  to  Choice,  *3  !0®4  20,  stockers 
and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  $2  10®  8  80;  Hangers  or¬ 
dinary  to  good,  $2  2U®8jiU.  Hogs.— Choice  heavy 
and  Butchers’  Selections,  $5  4U®5  55;  packing  and 
medium  to  choice  $5  15  to  5  45;  light  grades  fair 
to  best  $5  00  to  5  25.  Sheep.— Market  steady.  Fair  to 
choice  $3  90  to  5  85. 


Ninety-Nine  Degrees  Below  Zero. 

If  it  were  half  as  cold  as  that,  a  man  with  rheuma¬ 
tism  would  feel  much  worse  than  usual.  Rheumatism 
defies  ordinary  remedies.  But  it  yields  to  the  power 
of  Perfected  Oxygen,  the  vitalizer  which  is  accom¬ 
plishing  such  wonders.  Want  10  know  about  Per¬ 
fected  Oxygen?  Write  to  Walter  C.  Browning,  Ji. 
D.,  1235  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  He  sends  full 
particulars  free  of  charge. 


TO  EXCII A  NAiK.  Real  Estate  for  Apple,  Peach, 
Quince,  and  cap  Raspberries. 

J.  li.  SMITH,  Castile,  N.  Y.  1 


DRATPUCI  HR’C  famous  Crass  Seed 
•  DHIbnCLUSI  9  Mixtures forMeadow, 
Pasture  and  Lawn;  for  wet  and  dry.  heavy  and  light 
soils;  also  for  Southern  F'arming.  Essays  free. 

Address  1).  BATCHELOR,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


MILK  DAIRY 

AND 

TRUCK  BUSINESS 

For  Sale.  Farm,  (X)  acres.  Fruit  plenty:  spring  and 
well  water.  Crops  planted.  Healthy  place,  3  miles 
from  Atlanta,  Ga.  For  further  information  address 

PH.  WAGNER  &  <  O., 

28  College  Place,  New  York  City. 


rcDTII  I7CDC  for  spring  crops,  send 

I  Ell  I  I  LILEIlo  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS*,  York,  Pa. 


CANAOA  HARD  WOOD 
UNLEACHED  ASHES. 


Fall  Strength.— Quality  Guaranteed. 

Gathered  under  my  persopal  supervision.  Delivered 
iu  Car  Loads  at  any  Station.  Ask  for  quotations. 

F.  R.  LALOR, 

1)UN VI LLE,  ONTARIO,  CANAOA. 


Car  CHAMPION 


STEEL-WALKING 

CULTIVATOR. 

Prldo  of  tho  East,  Klnc  of 
theWcst,  and  Monarch 
of  all.  Thousands  in  uso 
giving  satisfaction.  Tho 
best  shovel  beam  aprlng 
regulating  device  ever 
Invented.  Shovel  beams 
hotftted  and  held  up  by  HprfnffH,  alone. 
AsciiU  wanted.  Catalogue  free.  Hench  &  DrOl&SOld,  York, 


WANTED.— To  lease  or  buy,  partly  improved 
New  York  Slate  farm  of  50  to  75  acres,  with  running 
water,  railroads  aud  schools  accessible.  House  and 
farm  buildings  in  good  order,  state  full  particulars 
and  price.  “KARIM  Eli,”  723076  Macon  St., 

Brooklyu,  N.  Y. 


Communications  Received  kok  the  Wxkk  Ending 
March  31,  1888. 

G.  W.  T„  thauks.-E.  A.  T.-L.  H.-G.  C.  R.-N.  R.  J. 
-J.  S—  E.  L.  T.— O.  H.A.-B  F.  J.-W.N.-H  S.-L.  H, 
Bates.— A.  D.  V.,  thanks.— A.  C.  C.—E.  D.  H.— S.  A.  L. 
letter  sent  to  Charlton,  N.  Y. — W.  A.  B.— W.  P.  S.— G. 
W.  D.— W.  D.  H— J.  G— A.  H.  H  — W.  H.  C.-L.  A.  E.— 
H.  M.  G.-  H.  A.  W.-J.  E.  VV.-G.  D  H.-E.  H.,  certain 
ly.— G.  M.  B.,  thanks.— W.  H.  B.,  thanks.— T.  B.  B.,  peas 
received.-W.  H.  C.-H.  P.-O.  S.  J.-G.  II.  C.-C.  B.  S. 
-J.  C.-G.  W.  T.-H.  P  — T.  P.  T.-R.  W  M.-A.  W.  S  — 

B.  B.-G.  D.  H.-E.  A.  T.-S.  W  -F.  T.-B.  A.  E.— T.  P 

C. — G.  H.  C.— H.  P.-O.  S.  J.— W.  H  B„  thanks  -R.  W 
M.— G  D.  H.— T.  B.  T.-G.  M.  B.,  thanks.-G.  W.  T. 
thanks  always.  —  E.  A.  T.— R.  B.,  thanks. — VV.  P  — 
H.  M  — W.  W.  B.— C.  E.  M.— J.  F.  K.,  thanks.— J.  F.  S.— 
J-  M.  K.-H.  G.— E.  H.  C.,  thanks  -J.  F.— M.  J.  M.-J.  S, 
— O.  B.— C.  D.  Austin,  thanks.— D.  P.  M. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  It  is  over  a  year  since 
I  have  written,  and  I  had  determined  never 
to  write  again,  for  my  letters  never  seem  half 
as  good  as  the  other  Cousins’  do,  but  as  Lena 
Bennett  wants  to  hear  from  some  of  the  Cous¬ 
ins  about  Mrs.  Fisher’s  hired  help  question,  I 
thought  I  would  join  in  with  the  Cousins 
again;  that  is,  if  you  will  let  me.  The  hired 
help  in  our  family  are  always  expected  to  make 
this  their  home,  and  feel  like  one  of  the  family. 
If  hired  men  were  to  be  abused  as  Mrs.  Fish¬ 
er  would  have  them,  they  would  have  to 
strike  for  less  hours  in  order  to  make  their 
beds.  Would  Mrs.  Fisher  have  all  girls  and 
women  put  upon  the  mantelpiece  as  orna¬ 
ments,  and  have  the  men  wait  on  them?  If 
the  girl  that  can  harness  the  horses  and  has  to 
milk  cows  can  never  be  a  lady,  my  sister  and 
1  must  be  far  from  being  ladies,  for  we  have 
had  to  milk  night  and  morning  all  winter,  and 
it  has  been  07  degrees  below  zero,  too.  Per¬ 
haps  Uncle  Mark  thinks  this  is  rather  hard 
for  girls,  but  it  seldom  freezes  in  our  barn. 
Mother  always  tells  us  to  make  ourselves  use¬ 
ful  as  well  as  ornamental.  We  have  eight 
horses,  and  wThen  we  want  to  go  anywhere  we 
do  not  call  the  men  from  the  field  to  harness 
them  or  hitch  them  to  the  buggy,  but  are 
quite  independent,  for  we  can  do  it  ourselves. 
We  have  to  work  a  good  deal,  but  we  are  free 
to  go  when  and  where  we  like,  and  if  Mrs. 
Fisher  wants  to  see  a  jolly  family  that  has  no 
dark  side,  send  her  up  to  our  farm. 

Your  Niece, 

Menomonie,  Wis.  emily  cockeran. 

[In  my  opinion  it  wouldn’t  do  Mrs.  Fisher 
any  harm  to  go  and  see  just  such  a  family  as 
you  have.  No  girl  ever  made  herself  any  the 
less  of  a  lady  by  doing  useful  work.  There 
are  men,  and  1  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it, who 
are  mean  enough  to  make  the  women  folk  do 
more  than  their  share  of  the  hard  work.  All 
good  women  are  ready  to  do  their  full  share, 
I  am  sure.  I  honor  all  women  and  girls  who 
do  their  share  of  the  work  cheerfully  aud  pa¬ 
tiently,  and  try  to  make  the  best  of  life  as  it 
comes.  We  make  the  dark  side  of  life  by 
standing  in  our  own  light. — u.  M.] 

-Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
the  club.  1  am  a  little  girl  10  years  old.  Pa. 
has  taken  the  Rural  for  about  nine  years. 
We  like  it  very  much.  1  have  two  little  broth¬ 
ers;  their  names  are  Leo  aud  Guy.  Their  ages 
are  six  and  two.  We  have  no  school  now. 
The  snow  is  six  inches  deep  here.  Pa.  has  to 
feed  his  stock  now.  He  is  feeding  over  1,500 
head  of  sheep,  11  head  of  cattle  and  12  head  of 
horses.  I  like  to  read  the  Cousins’  letters  very 
much.  tillie  lafollett. 

Princeville,  Oregon. 


PisscelUneausi 


CUrTnCsi^ieL  'TSi-iujgisir, 

1226  Niagara  $t.f  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Do  you  feel  generally  miserable  or  suffer  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  indescribable  bad  feelings,  both  mental 
and  physical?  Among  them  low  spirits,  nervousness, 
weariness,  lifelessness,  weakness,  dizziness,  feelings  or 
fullness  or  bloating  after  eating,  or  sense  of  “goneness” 
or  emptiness  of  stomach  in  morning,  flesh  soft  and  lack¬ 
ing  firmness,  headache, blurring  of  eyesight, specks  float¬ 
ing  before  the  eyes,  nervous  irritability,  poor  memory, 
chilliness,  alternating  with  hot  flushes,  lassitude, throbb¬ 
ing,  gurgling  or  rumbling  sensations  in  bowels,  with 
heat  and  nipping  pains  occasionally,  palpitation  of 
heart,  short  breath  on  exertion, slow  circulationof  blood, 
cold  feet,  pain  and  oppression  in  chest  and  back,  pain 
around  the  loins,  aching  and  weariness  of  the  lower 
limbs,  drowsiness  after  meals  but  nervous  wakefulness 
at  night,  languor  in  the  morning  and  aconstant  feeling 
of  dread  as  if  something  awful  was  about  to  happen. 

If  you  have  any  or  all  of  these  symptoms  send  48  cents 
to  GEO.  N.  STODDARD,  druggist,  1226  Niagara- street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  will  send  you,  postpaid, some  simple 
and  harmless  powders,  pleasant  to  take  and  easy  direc¬ 
tions,  which  if  you  follow,  will  positively  and  effectually 
cure  in  from  one  to  three  weeks  time,  no  matter  how  bad 
you  may  be.  Few  have  suffered  from  these  causes  more 
than  I,  and  fewer  still  at  my  age  (49)  are  in  more  perfect 
health  than  I  am  now.  The  same  means  will  cure  you— 

either  ggx. 

The  Cincinnati  Christian  Standard  says:  “We  have 
seen  testimonials  from  sufferers  and  they  all  verify  the 
good  results  obtained  from  his  simple  remedies.  We 
know  Mr.  Stoddard  personally,  and  can  vouch  for  the 
truthfulness  of  his  statements.  He  has  been  in  business 
in  Buffalo  for  22  years,  always  doing  just  as  he  agreed  to. 
Our  readprs  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  sending  him 
money.”  A 

“Mr.  Stoddard  is  an  honest  man.”— Publisher  The 
Golden  Argosy,  N.  Y. 

The  Christian  at  Work,  New  York,  says:  "We  are 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  know 
that  any  communication  to  him  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention."  Say  where  you  saw  this  adv. 


pccDi  tec  nvcc  Are  the  best. 

rCEItLEvO  VICO  Sold  by  Druggists. 


Live  People 

get  on  in  the  world,  they  look  out  for  the  good 
chances;  they  go  in  and  win.  Stinson  &  Co., 
Portland,  Maine,  need  live  people  every¬ 
where  to  work  for  them.  $1  per  hour  and 
upwards  easily  made:  many  make  more 
than  double  that.  Either  sex,  all  ages.  You 
can  do  the  work  and  live  at  home.  No  special 
abilty  required;  all  can  do  it.  Write  and  see. 
All  will  be  put  before  you  free;  then  if  you 
conclude  not  to  go  to  work,  all  right.  Capital 
not  required,  Stinson  &  Co  -  start  you. 


Silk  and  Satin  Ribbons  FREE  * 

LADIES,  THIS  IS  FOR  YOU*  ll">*  1 


gift  for  the  ladies.  Save 
much  money  and  secure 
the  best !  Every  lady 
knows  and  appreciates, 
the  privilege  of  hav¬ 
ing. a  few  remnants  of 
ribbon,  handy  for  the 
thousand  and  one 
tasty  and  useful 
purposes  for  which 
such  goods  are 
used,  and  which 
they,  the  ladies, 
use  to  such  advan  - 
tage.  To  purchase 
What  is  wanted  at 
the  usual  prices 
such  goods  are 
sold  for,  would 
create  a  large  bill 
of  expense,  and 
therefore  debars  a 
great  many  from 
indulging  their 
tastes  in  this 
direction.  Realiz¬ 
ing  th at  there 
were  thousands 
upon  thousands  of 
remnants  of  rib¬ 
bons  among  th6 
large  importing 
houses  of  America 
which  they  would 
be  willingto  dispose  of  in  bulk,  for  a  small  fraction  of  their  cost, 
to  any  one  capable  of  purchasing  largely,  we  instituted  a  search, 
resulting  in  our  obtaining  the  entire  stock  of  Milk  and 
ftsilin  Ribbon  Kcmnants  of  several  of  the  largest  of 
these  houses,  who  imported  the  finest  goods.  These  goods  may 
be  depended  upon  as  superior  to  anything  to  be  found,  except 
in  the  very  best  stores  of  America.  Yet  they  are  given  away 
frees  nothinglike  it  ever  known.  A  grand  benefit  for  all  the 
ladies;  beautiful, elegant,  choice  goods  absolutely  free*  We 
have  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  direction, and  can 
oft'eran  immensely,  varied,  and  most  complete  assortment  of  rib¬ 
bons,  in  every  conceivable  shade  and  width, and  all  of  excellent 
quality,  adapted  for  neck-wear,  bonnet  strings,  hat  trimmings, 
bows,’ scarfs,  dress  trimmings,  silk  quilt  work,  etc.,  etc.  Some 
of  these  remnants  range  three  yards  and  upwards  in  length. 
Though  remnants,  all  the  patterns  are  new  and  late  styles,  and 
rnay  be  depended  on  ns  beautiful,  refined,  fashionable  and  ele¬ 
gant.  Howto  geta  b<»x  containing  a  Complete 
Assortment  of  these  elegant  ribbons  Free. 
The  Practical  Housekeeper  and  Latlief 
Fireside  Companion,  published  monthly  by  us,  isac- 
knowledged,  by  those  competent  to  judge,  to  be  the  best  peri¬ 
odical  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Very  large  and  handsomely  il¬ 
lustrated;  regular  price  75  cts.  per  year,  send  cents  and  we 

will  send  it  to  you  fora  trial  year,  and  will  also  send  free  a 
box  of  the  ribbons;  *Z  subscriptions  and  2  boxes,  Oii  cts. ;  4 
subscriptions  and  4  boxes,  $1 .  Onc-cent  postage  stamps  muy 
be  sent  for  less  than  $1.  Get  3  friends  to  join  you  thereby  get¬ 
ting  4  subscriptions  and  4  boxes  for  only  §1 ;  can  do  it  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  above  offer  is  based  on  this  fact: — those  who  read 
the  periodical  referred  to,  for  one  year,  want  it  thereafter,  and 
pay  us  the  full  price  for  it ;  it  is  in  after  years,  and  not  now, 
that  wc  make  money.  We  make  this  great  offer  in  order  to 
at  t>nce  secure  250,000  new  subscribers,  w  ho,  not  now.  but  next 
year,  and  in  years  thereafter,  shall  reward  us  with  a  profit,  be¬ 
cause  the  majority  of  them  will  wish  to  renew  their  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  will  do  so.  The  money  required  is  buta  small  fraction 
of  the  price  you  would  have  to  pay  at  any  store  foi  a  much 
smaller  assortment  of  far  inferior  ribbons.  Best  bargain  ever 
known :  you  will  not  fully  appreciate  it  until  after  you  see  all. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  to  any  one  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied.  Better  cut  this  out,  or  send  at  once,  for  prob¬ 
ably’  it  won  t  nppearagain-  Address, 

H.  HALLETT  &  CO  ,  PUBLISIIERS,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


Catarrh  Cured. 

Nasal  Catarrh  can  be  easily,  quickly,  and  lastingly 
cured,  providing  one  knows  now.  I  do  know  how, 
can  do  it,  and  guarantee  j  ust  such  a  cure.  My 

Healing  Catarrh  Powder 

(perfectly  soluble)  will  positively  and  effectually 
cure  in  a  few  days  any  ordinary  case.  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about,  and  what  I  say  is  the  TRUTH  : 
if  not,  denounce  me  in  this  paper  as  a  fraud.  Many 
thousand  packages  sold  in  the  past  nine  years,  and  I 
hereby  declare  upon  oath  that  I  seldom  have  a  com¬ 
plaint,  and  do  not  know  of  a  failure  to  cure  in  all 
that  time.  It  is  perfectly  harmless.  Clears  the  head, 
purifies,  heals,  stops  and  cures  every  discharge  from 
the  nose,  sweetens  the  breath,  and  cures  catarrh  in 
all  Its  stages.  Sent,  postpaid  aud  guaranteed,  for 

ONLY  24  CENTS  IN  STAMPS, 

by  GEO.  N.  STODDARD,  1236  Niaeara  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Stoddard  advertises  nothing 
but  what  he  knows  to  be  good.  Name  this  paper. 


The  Best  CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER  in  the  world. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp 
for  circular  and  price,  S.  M  .  MACOMBER, 
Adams.  Grand  Isle  Co..  Vt. 


and  gaultnj. 


JERSEY  UEI),  POLAND-CHINA. 
Chester  White,  Berkshire  Sc  York.- 
shire  Pigs.  Southdown,  Cotswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lambs 
Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Faney  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalog** 

.ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.PkJla.Fa 


ABORTION  consequent  STERILITY. 

Habitual  slinkers  cured  by  using  1  bottle  of  Haboriri. 
For  Cows  or  Mares  it  has  never  failed .  Delivered  at  your 
express  office  for  $2  Wallace  Barnes,  Box  bOl, Bristol, Ct. 


THOROUGHBRED  Geese,  and  Turkeys, 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,-  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  M.  BURR,  POCASSET,  MASS. 


MASTIFF,  Specialty  great  size.  Litter  of  pups 
from  Imported  Quakeress  sired  by  liuz  from  $30 
to  $50  each;  also  Imported  Blood  Hound  pups. 

J.  L.  Wincliell,  Fair  Haven,  Vt, 


to  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Salety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mtoh. 


Raise  No  More  Wheat 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy.  Poultry  aud  Doctor  Book  tells. 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  Iiirner,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Warranted  to  put  horses  and  cattle  in 
good  condition  when  all  other  means  fail. 

IT  ERADICATES  all  HUMORS 

that  may  be  in  the  animal,  and  produces 
a  fine  glossy  coat.  Guaranteed  to  free 
stock  from  worms.  ' 

SURE  CURE  for  MILK  FEVER  and  GARGET. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

$100  will  be  paid  for  anything  poisonous 
found  in  our  food.  If  your  feed  dealer  has 
not  got  it  send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 

VALLEYSMILL  GO.,  Brattleboro^Vt. 


Self-Gleaning  Stable. 

Invented  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart. 
1  1  Keeps  cows  clean,  saves  all  manure, 

all  bedding,  lasts  a  lifetime,  and 
.gives  universal  satisfaction.  Send 
for  circular. 

STEWART  BROS., 

Lake  View,  Erie  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW 
I M PR OVER 

UNIVERSAL 

HATCHER. 

It  is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  heat  regulator 
and  the  only  moisture 
regulator  in  the  world. 
Batteries,  clocks,  and 
all  complications 
avoided.  Universal 
Hatcher  Co„ 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWIN6  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison,  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


HAHTFOH  D 

WIRE  WORKS. 

Hartford,  Conn 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

POULTRY  NETTING. 

Send  stamp  for  Price  List  be 
fore  buying  elsewhere. 


Best  In  the  world.  See  last  week’s  advertisement. 

Centennial  M’l’g  Co.,  Box  250,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES^ 

Fresh  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bone  and 
Fine  Bone  Meal,  Oyster  Shells,  etc. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 

C.  8,  COOPER, 
SCHRAALENBURGH,  N.  J. 

Breeder  of  P.  Rock,  White  P.  Rock,  Laced  &  White  Wy 
andotte  and  Patagonian.  Eggs  $3.00  for  13;  $5.00  for  26. 


CHANNEL  CAN  CREAHERV. 


Makes  the  most  Butter.  Raises  all  the  Cream 
without  ice.  We  furnish  Churns.  Butter- 
Workers  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Goods.  First  order  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  circulars. 
W KL.  £?.  LINCOLN  CO., 
Warren,  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


SMALL’S  f^dlefr 


.  Supplies  A  Wantnever 

before  SUCCESSFULLY  met  by 
Invention.  The  calf  SUCKS  its 
food  SLOWLY,  in  a  natural  way, 
thriving  as  well  as  when  fed  on 
its  mother.  Now  used  in  every 
State  and  Territory  in  theUnion. 

Worth  many  times  its  cost.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
tefunded.  Try  it. 

J.  B.  Small  &  Co.,  21  So.  Market  St.,  Boston, Mass. 


EGGSHHATGHING 


20  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls, 
Price  List  free.  New  prices.  No  catalogue. 

Jl  MflPlf  1257  SOUTH  HIGH  ST., 
.  Li  mUllIV)  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


THE  “  STwa.WX)ilLH.r> 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 


Fcmltrv  Fencing. 
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Trade  Mark. 

Only  three-quarters  of  one  cent  per  square  foot  for  2 
in.  mesh.  No  19  Wire  Hatchers  Brooders.  Tarred 
Papdr.  Drinking  Fountains.  Feed  Trays.  Ground 
Bone.  Beef  Scraps.  Oyster  Shells  Incubator  Sup¬ 
plies.  Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard.  Send  two 
cent  stamp  for  Catalogues.  Address 

BROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

28  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

&ll£C_l>rta~*IUIII$liFD  VV  JLS«fcKlxl>S.  Send  zc. 

DUrr  UUUmil  stamp  for  beautiful  illustra¬ 
ted  circular,  T.  F.  McGRliW,  Jr.,  Springfield,  O. 


Best 
Steel 
cj  Wire 
N 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 

Wire  Rope  Selvage 


80c.  to  S2  pet  rod. 

All  sizes  and  widths.  Sold  by  ns  or  any  dealer  in  this  liDe  of 
goods.  FREIGHT  PAID.  Information  free. 

Write  The  McMULLEN  woven  wire  fence  co. 

No.  Market  and  O  ntakio  Sts..  Chicago,  Pl 

Qnnnv  , , i  1,  Good  Land,  near  the  sea,  cheap • 
OllUIIJ  (jUUUli  Fine  climate,  excellent  markets 
Circulars  free.  E.  C.  Lindsay  &  Co.,  Norfolk, Va. 

All  Wanting  Farms. 

Good  land  for  Fruit.  Grapes.  Peaches,  Vegetables, 
Poultry,  Grain  and  Tobacco:  30  miles  South  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  a  line  with  Baltimore.  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mild  Climate,  Healthy,  no  Malaria.  Wild  Land. 
$25  per  acre.  Town  Lots,  $150.  Easy  terms.  Also  Im¬ 
proved  Farms.  Prosperous  business  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
C.  K  .  LAND  1 S.  Proprietor,  Vineland.  N.  Y  . 

Theory: 

ENTERPRISE,  DILIGENCE, 
RESEARCH. 

ORIGINAL  IN  ALLITS  DEPARTMENTS. 

TEE  LEADING  NATIONAL  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  WEEKLY  OF  AMERICA. 


SUBSCRIBE  -FOR  THE  BEST. 

It  will  please  all  progressive  rural  people 
and  all  city  people  sensible  enough 
to  have  rural  tastes. 

From  Joseph  Harris ,  Moreton  Farm ,  N.  Y 
“The  fact  is,  you  are  doing  more  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  science  than  all  the 
experiment  stations  combined.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Times. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  way  of  experimenting,  than  all  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  put  together.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  1,  1888. 

“A  Capital  Cartoon. — To  represent  them 
as  ‘Literary  Experiment  Stations,’  each  with 
half  a  man,  projected  from  a  big  bole  in  the 
roof,  pulling  at  the  treasury  surplus,  while  a 
drove  of  hogs  and  long-geared  horned  cattle 
go  up  and  down  the  yard  seeking  what  they 
may  devour,  is  the  happy  thought  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  But  how  could  our  con¬ 
temporary  depart  so  far  from  its  habitual  at¬ 
titude  of  amiability,  at  the  risk  of  hurting  the 
feelings  of  politicians  who  steal  the  livery  of 
Agriculture  to  serve  their  selfish  ends,  and  of 
the  appropriation-professors  who  share  the 
spoil?  Be  careful,  kind-hearted  Brother 
Carman,  for — according  to  your  own  pictur¬ 
esque  showing — ‘there’s  a  Hatch  on!’  How¬ 
ever,  the  cartoon  is  ‘a  hit,  a  palpable  hit,’  by 
a  paper  which  during  its  nearly  50  years  of 
life  has  done  vastly,  more  for  farming  than 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  whose  chief  business  is 
underdrainage  of  taxpayers.” 

From  the  Farm  Journal. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm 
weekly  in  the  world.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  World. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  country.” 

Specimen  Copies,  Posters,  Premium  Lists 
free.  Price  S3.00  a  year.  In  clubs  ol  live 
or  over,  SI. 50 

Considering  tlie_cost  of  its  publication,  the 
R.  N.-Y.  is  tiie  cheapest  agricultural 
paper  published. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW -YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25 
Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1-10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (1614  fr.) 

French  Colonies . .  4.03(29^  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

■ntered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
as  second  olass  mall  matter. 


CDCC  To  introduce  our  MAGIC  BALM 
rriLL  we  will  give  away  10,000  bottles,  lfyou 
want  one,  send  12  cents  for  postage,  &c.  Will 
grow  a  moustache  in  20  days,  full  beard  in  30. 
Address,  F.  O.  WEHOSKEY,  Providence,  K.  1, 


PERSONALS. 


Miss  Austine  Snead,  better  known  by  the 
pen-name  of  “Mrs.  Grundy,”  the  well  known 
newspaper  correspondent,  died  at  her  home 
in  Washington,  Thursday  morning. 

Chairman  Hatch,  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  is  reported  to  have  the  ambi- 
tion  of  getting  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  should 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
become  a  Cabinet  officer.  Meanwhile  he  would 
like  to  be  Governor  of  Missouri.  He  was 
born  in  Scott  Co.,  Ky.,  Sept.  11,  1833;  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  in  1854  at  Lexington.  Removed 
to  Missouri,  and  was  elected  Circuit  Attorney 
of  the  16th  Judicial  District  in  1858,  and  re¬ 
elected  in  1850.  Has  represented  the  First 
Missouri  District,  comprising  Adair,  Clarke, 
Knox,  Lewis,  Marion,  Putnam,  Schuyler, 
Scotland  and  Shelby  counties,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives, in  the  46th,  47th,  48th,  49th 
and  the  present  Congress. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  prominent 
Senators  are  absent  from  their  duties  at 
Washington.  Senators  Gibson,  Hearst  and 
Morgan  are  confined  to  their  houses  in  that 
city,  the  two  latter  being  quite  ill.  Senator 
Quay  is  in  Florida,  to  escape  the  exoreable 
weather;  Senator  Aldrich  is  in  Rhode  Island, 
looking  after  the  Republican  ‘  ‘fences ;”  Sena¬ 
tors  Allison,  Evarts,  George,  Sherman  and 
Gray  escorted  the  remains  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  to  Toledo,  and  haven’t  returned  yet; 
Senator  Eustis  is  in  New  Orleans,  strength- 
ing  the  Democratic  “fences.”  Senator  Pasco  is 
in  Florida;  Senator  Vance  has  gone  to  North 
Carolina;  Senator  Sawyer  has  been  in  Illinois 
all  the  week,  attending  to  some  private  busi¬ 
ness  matters;  and  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada, 
is  absent,  as  usual,  at  present  in  New  York. 
Fifteen  Senators  were  absent  from  the  cham¬ 
ber  Thursday,  yet  61  bills  were  passed — more 
work  than  was  done  on  any  previous  day  of 
the  session. 

-  <♦* 

THE  POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 


The  great  storm  interrupted  our  club  meet¬ 
ings  for  a  while.  Most  of  the  members  had  about 
all  they  could  do  at  home  shoveling  snow  and 
keeping  the  house  warm.  When  the  storm 
stopped  we  turned  out  and  broke  out  some  of 
the  roads.  The  snow  began  to  melt  at  once, 
and  the  roads  are  all  the  way  from  one  to  two 
feet  deep  with  mud.  The  gutters  are  piled  up 
with  snow,  so  that  the  water  can’t  run  away. 
So  it  settles  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  which, 
as  a  result  of  our  system  of  road  making,  is 
generally  the  lowest  part.  Mud!  mud!  ! 
mud!  !  !  We  have  all  we  want,  and  a  lot  to 
spare.  Our  mud  seems  to  be  alive.  It  seems 
to  crawl  up  your  boots  and  cover  you  all  over. 
It  seems  like  a  sin  to  take  a  horse  out  into  it. 
Most  farmers  seem  to  think  it  cheaper  to  walk 
than  to  take  out  a  horse  and  then  have  to 
clean  him  off.  This  mud  casts  a  gloom  over 
the  entire  neighborhood.  Everybody  seems 
inclined  to  borrow  trouble.  “Terrible  time 
for  a  funeral  or  sickness,”  they  say.  Nobody 
is  sick,  yet  all  the  croakers  imagine  how  dread¬ 
ful  such  a  state  would  be.  To  show  how  pow¬ 
erful  the  mud  is,  it  may  be  said  that  it  has 
nearly  covered  Uncle  Jacob’s  philosophy. 
This  is  about  all  he  can  see  in  it:  “I  haf  no 
doubt  dere  is  blenty  off  good  boints  mit  dis 
mud,  but  dey  vas  most  off  dem  go  mit  a  strike 
shust  now.  Ve  vas  fail  to  understand,  some¬ 
times,  shust  vy  ve  vas  called  upon  to  vade  mit 
der  mud  effery  spring.  Here  vas  my  obinion. 
Effery  man  vas  get  soft  mit  der  vinter.  He 
vas  eat  shust  as  much  vile  he  vas  do  much  less 
vork.  Conseguently  his  stomach  vas  run  avay 
mit  his  muscle — vich  vas  not  der  broper  ting. 
It  vas  necessary  for  dot  muscle  to  catch  up 
mit  der  stomach  pefore  der  hard  vork  off 
summer  vas  pegin.  Conseguently  Nature  vas 
brovide  egstra  vork  mit  der  shape  off  der 
mud.  It  vas  harder  vork  to  get  around  mit 
it,  und  der  conseguence  vas  dot  der  extra 
vork  vas  build  up  der  muscle  so  dot  ve  vas  in 
goot  draining  for  der  summer  vork  already. 
But  for  der  mud  it  vould  dake  us  till  der  mid¬ 
dle  off  summer  to  get  into  vorking  drim.  It 
vas  shust  like  a  brize  fighter  dot  vorks  hard 
und  praces  up  mit  his  muscle  pefore  he  steps 
in  mit  der  ring.  So  off  we  looks  at  it  mit  dis 
light,  ve  vas  find  dat  der  mud  vas  an  excellent 
ting — someting  ve  could  not  do  mitout.” 

SMALL  PICA. 


PtectUanfousi  gMvmiiSing. 


to  destroy  insects  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  perfect  Fruit- 
—  For  full  directions  andout- 
nts  for  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom  cash  prices. 
Address  Field  i - - -  —  — 


SPRAYING 

rse  po 

FRUITTREES 


npC_. 
Lockport,N.Y. 


mnnRPAC  MAGAZINE.  An  illustrated 

UUIIUHtf  monthly  of  women’s  house-work; 
contains  plain  directions  for  making  useful  and  deco¬ 
rative  articles;  a  recognized  authority  on  crochet- work, 
knitting,  netting,  embroidery,  art-needlework,  etc.;  its 
suggestions,  regarding  both  old  and  new  industries  for 
women,  are  invaluable,  and  aid  women  to  become  self- 
supporting;  subscription  price.  50centsa  year;  25cents 
for  6  IIIOS.  AddressThebvrcu.HIugazIue,  231)  Broadway, Pi.Y. 


“Didn’t  Know  it  Was  Loaded. 

The  young  man  fell  dead! 

A  friend  had  pointed  a  revolver  at  him. 

“He  didn’t  know  it  was  loaded!” 

We  often  hear  it  stated  that  a  man  is  not 
responsible  for  what  he  does  not  know.  The 
law  presupposes  knowledge  and  therefore  con¬ 
victs  the  man  who  excuses  crime  by  ignor- 
once. 

“If  I  had  only  known”  has  often  been  un¬ 
fortunate  man’s  apology  for  some  evil  un 
knowingly  wrought,  but  in  a  matter  of  gener¬ 
al  interest — as  for  instance  that  laudanum  is  a 
poison,  that  naphtha  is  a  deadly  explosive, 
that  blood  heavily  charged  with  a  winter’s 
accumulations  of  the  waste  of  the  system, — it 
is  one’s  duty  to  know  the  fact  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  thereof.  Our  good  old  grandmothers 
knew  for  instance,  that  the  opening  of  spring 
was  the  most  perilous  period  of  the  year. 

Why? 

Because  then  the  blood  stream  is  sluggish 
and  chilled  by  the  cold  weather,  and  if  not 
thinned  a  good  deal  and  made  to  flow  quickly 
and  healthfully  through  the  arteries  and  veins, 
it  is  impossible  to  have  good  vigor  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Hence,  without  exception,  what  is 
now  known  as  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Sarsapar¬ 
illa,  was  plentifully  made  and  religiously  giv¬ 
en  to  every  member  of  the  family  regularly 
through  March,  April,  May  and  June.  It  is  a 
matter  of  reeord  that  this  prudential,  preven¬ 
tive  and  restorative  custom  saved  many  a  fit 
of  sickness,  prolonged  life  and  happiness  to  a 
vigorous  old  age,  and  did  away  with  heavy 
medical  experditures. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Kerch wal,  Lexington,  Ky.,  . 
used  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Sarsaparilla  “for 
nervous  sick  headache  of  which  I  had  been  a 
sufferer  for  years.  It  has  been  a  great  benefit 
tome.”  Capt.  Hugh  Harkins,  1148  15th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  says  “it  purified  my  blood 
and  removed  the  blotches  from  my  skin.”  Mrs. 
Aarea  Smith,  Topton,  Berks  Co.  Pa.,  says  she 
“was  entirely  cured  of  a  skin  disease  of  the 
worst  kind,”  by  Log  Cabin  Sarsaparilla  Bad 
skin  indicates  a  very  bad  condition  of  the 
blood. 

If  you  would  live  and  be  well,  go  to  your 
druggist  to-day  and  get  W arner’s  Log  Cabin 
Sarsaparilla  and  take  no  other, — there’s  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  or  as  good, — and  completely  reno¬ 
vate  your  impaired  system  with  this  simple, 
old-fashioned  preparation  of  roots  and  herbs." 

Warner,  who  makes  the  famous  Safe  Cure, 
puts  it  up,  and  that  is  a  guarantee  of  excell¬ 
ence  all  over  the  known  world.  Take  it  your¬ 
self  and  give  it  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  including  the  children.  Will  you  be 
astonished  at  this  health-giving  and  life  pro¬ 
longing  powers.  We  say  this  editorially  with 
perfect  confidence,  because  we  have  heard 
good  things  of  it  everywhere,  and  its  name  is 
a  guarantee  that  it  is  first  class  in  every  par' 
ticular. 


Wvjetst,  and  giaate. 


Cultivators  who  want  the  Choicest  Flowers  and 
Vegetables,  please  write  for  our  new  Catalogue.  It  de¬ 
scribes  many  rare  and  choice  specialties  of  great  merit, 
offered  only  by  us,  at  very  moderate  prices.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  is  among  the  best  horticulturists  in  America,  and 
the  quality  of  our  seeds  is  unsurpassed.  Catalogues 
(in  elegant  steel-blue  and  gold  cover,  with 
line  color  work)  FREE  TO  A  EE. 

PINK  POND  EIEY  ROOTS (Nymphea odorata 
rosea).  New,  the  finest  hardy  aquatic.  Strong 
roots,  50  each,  postage  paid. 

K.  &  J.  FARQUHAR  &  CO., 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  in 

RELIABLE  SEEDS,  BULBS,  ETC., 

16  «fc  1ft  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EVEK*»Rt.£NS 

25  varieties;  FOREST  TREES, 
30  varieties,  all  sizes.  Prices  from 
50  cents  per  1000  up.  50  varieties 
of  TREE  SEEDS.  Lowest  Prices, 
■Largest  Stock  and  Greatest  Varie¬ 
ty  in  America.  Largo  Trees  for 
Street  and  Park  Planting  in  great 
variety,  bv  the  carload.  Wholesale  Lists 


free. 


GEO.  FINNEY,  Evergreen,  Door  Co.,  Wis. 


err  n  POTATOES.  500  bushels  of  the  best  va- 
Uttll  rletles,  selected  from  a  crop  of  10,000  bush¬ 
els,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit.  Small  lots  can  be 
safely  sent  be  mail  or  express.  Splendid  results  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular. 

S.  E  IIALL,  Oak  Grove  Nurseries, 

Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


UMMIT  POTATO. 

Catalogue  for  1888  Now  Ready. 
OVER  300  VARIETIES  GROWN  LAST  SEASON. 
Address  E.  STINK, 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  other  fruits  is  sent  for  10  cents,  or  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  the  name  of  this  paper. 

Putney  &  Woodward,  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 


1838  Pomona  Nurseries  1888 


Parry,  Lida  and  Bomba  Strawberries, 
Marlboro  and  Golden  Queen  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Wilson  Jr.,  Erie  and  Mlnnewaski 
Blackberries,  Niagara,  Empire  State 
and  Moore’s  Early  Grapes,  Lawson. 
Kieffer  und  Le  Conte  Pears, Wonderful 
and  Globe  Peach,  Spaulding  and  Japan 
Plums,  Delaware  Winter  and  Red  Ci¬ 
der  Apples.  All  the  worthy  old  and 
promising  new  varieties.  Catalogue 
Free. 


WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


C3r  L:A  ID 31  OLUS, 

AND  OTHER  SPRING  BULBS.  E  i  C. 


Our  Descriptive  List  of  above  will  be  mailed,  on  application, 
to  any  of  our  friends  who  have  not  yet  received  it. 

All  requiring,  HIGH*  GRADE  VEGETABLE  OR  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  should-not  fail  to  send  also  for  our  priced 

■'General  catalogue  op  seeds. 


J.M.  Thorburna  Ce:i15 JohnS:  NewYork. 


ENGLISH  CLEMATIS. 


The  most  beautiful  Climbing  Vine  In  existence.  20  beautiful  kinds.  For 
terms,  etc.,  address  D.  C.  WILDEY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FRESH 

PLANTS 


I  say  do  you  want  fresh  plants  direct  from  the  grower  at  low  prices?  New 
and  old  varieties  Strawberries,  Raspberries.  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Currants 
etc.  Don’t  fail  to  see  description  of  Carmlkel  Strawberry,  the  latest  of  all 
and  Introduced  by  me.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Write  for  estimate  before 
placing  your  order.  Send  for  catalogue. 

JfcG.  W.  Jtl  I£2IjL>,  Horticulturist, 

Bridgeport,  Oil  io. 


Years’  Experience  in DOCTC  Crand Specialties inPLANTS, BULBS 

growing  our  strong  and  reliable  O  tw'iFLOW  ER  SEEDS  of  extra  choice  quality. 

Rare  Novelties  of  great  beauty.  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  for  1 888  with  a  lovely  Colored 

nt RE e" t^y  add?e S^SemLfo? i t  no w.  ROBERT  SCOTT  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NORTHERN 

CROWN 

CRASS 
SEED 


MARKET  GARDEN 


OATS 
CORN 
WHEAT 
POTATOES 


what  every  one  wants  who  expects  to  make 
a  success  of  Gardening. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS  Specialty 
illustrated  ^  1888  CATALOGUE 

finest  ever  issued,  SENT  FREE,  describes 

Novelties  In  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 
New  Field  Crains,  Potatoes,  <fcc. 

S.  F.  LEONARD,  149  W.  Randolph  St. 

Send  for  Catalogue  CHICAGO. 


SEED 


Warranted  Seed. 


I  have  founded 
my  business  on 
the  belief  that 
the  public  are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  the 
grower.  Raising  a  large  proportion  of  my  seed  enables 
—  to  warrant  its  freshness  and  purity,  as  see  my  Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1888,  FREE 
for  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  It  is 
liberally  Illustrated  with  engravings  made  directly 
from  photographs  of  vegetables  grown  on  my  seed 
farms.  ^Besides  an  immense  variety  of  standard  seed, you 
...  ...  ■  d  1 


will  find  in  It  some  valuable  new  vegetables  not  found  in 
any  'other  catalogue.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the 
r  Eclipse  Beet,  Burbank  and  Early  Ohio  Potatoes,  Hubbard 
Squash,  Deephead  Cabbage,  Cory  Corn,  and  a  score  of -other 
luable  vegetables,  I  invite  the  natron aga  of  the  public. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mags. 


ROSES 


PLANTS 


GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Rarest  New.  Choicest  Old. 


The  aim  of  THE  STORES  &  HARRISON-  CO.  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 
supply  their  customers  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  their  line ;  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  no  house  in  America  carries  a  more  varied  and  complete  stock.  If  you  want  Choice 
Tested  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEED  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Grand  Roses  and  Beautiful  Plants,  the  best  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,Q,uince,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  for 
lawn,  garden,  park  or  street,  do  not  fail  to  send  for  their  Valuable  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  containing  about  140  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  They  are  conducting 
businesss  on  a  magnificent  scale,  growing  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Roses  and  millions 

_ Of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  annually.  Have  been  in  business  over  a  third  of  a  cen- 

ury  and  have  won  a  reputation  of  which  they  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Have  24  large  Greenhouses  heated 
vith  hot  water  and  steam,  and  are  using  700  acres  of  land.  If  you  want  the  best  at  honestpjices,  order 
lirectly  of  them  and  save 
dl  commissions.  Address 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 


PAINESVILLE,  • 
LAKE  CO..  OHIO 


FOR  SALE. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock  in  New  England.  Orders  will  receive 
Drompt  attention.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


^  SEND  FOR  0 

E  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  A 

D  CHOICE  SELECT  SEEDS,  a 

Grown  for  us  with  great  care.  K 

I  H1G0ANUM  M’N’F’G  COR.,  “ 

8  189  Water  St.,  New  York  City.  U 

8  Successors  to  R.  H.  ALLEN  Co.  E 


SEEDS 


GARDEN 

FIELD 


AND 


FLOWER 


Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  Everywhere 
acknowledged  the  Best.  '  Headquarter  s 

American  Grams  Seeds.  Orders  with  Cash 
filled  at  lowest  market  price.  Send  for  Cataloguo. 
(Katab.  1838.1  J. M.  McCullough’s  Sons,  Cincinnati,®. 


RAPE-VINES  of  every  valuable 


GrvHrc.-  »  111E.0  variety  at  lowest 
KATES.  EMPIRE  STATE.  DIAMOND,  JE  VVEL, 
NIAGARA,  DELAWARE,  WORDEN,  LADY 
ELVIRA,  IVES.  BRIGHTON,  JEFFERSON, 
CONCORD,  POCKLINGTON.  MOORE’S  EAR¬ 
LY.  WOODRUFF,  RED.  DOWNING.  EATON, 
and  100  others;  JESSIE  and  other  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Currants.  Blackberries.  Ac.  Catalogue 
free.  GKO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  O. 


TREE  SEEDLINGS 

FOR  TREE  CLAIMS, 

SHELTER  BELTS  AND  NURSERYMEN 

Freight  Paid  to  Your  Nearest  Freight  or  Express  OOlce. 


1,000.  10,000. 

Arbor  Vitao,  3  to  4  inches . $1.50  $10,00 

»  “  4  to  8  “  3.00  15.00 

“  “  8  to  15  “  7.50  40.00 

Norway  Spruce,  1  year .  1.60  10.00 

“  “  4  to  0  in .  2.50  20.00 

“  “  5  to  8  in.,  trans...  5.00  35.00 

Scotch  Pine,  1  year .  . ...  2.00  15.00 

“  “  4  to  6  inches .  4.00  35.00 

Wild  Cherry,  8  to  15  inches .  3.00  25.00 

Yellow  Cottonwood,  4  to  8  incites..  1.50  10.00 

“  “  8  to  15  “  2.50  15.00 

Sugar  Maple.  4  to  0  inches . 7  5  6.00 

“  “  6  to  12  “  1.50  10.00 

White  Ash,  4  to  8  inches .  2.5C  20.00 

Cherry  Birch  4  to  8  inch;  s .  .  2.50  20.00 


Larger  sizes  and  100  other  varieties  at  low  rates. 
Trees  kept  in  cold  storage  and  orders  filled  until 
JunelS.Sendcasn  with order.Wliolesale lists  free. 

CEO.  PINNEY,  Evergreen,  Door  Co., Wis.’ 


FOREST  TREES. 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Yitses,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R. DOUGLAS  &  SON, 


GRAPES 


Plantsof  Best  quality. 
Warranted  True  to  Name. 
LOWEST  Prices,  and 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties. 
At  dozen  rates,  Free  by  Mail.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  Promising  Novelties.  Send  for 
Price  List.  Address 

bush  &  son  &  m^issner, 

Bushberg,  Jefferson  <’o.,  Mo. 


T>/VF  A  T’AU'Q  Many  New  Seedlings.  Powerful 
-L "A-d-1  WKj15«  yjelders,  Superb  for  the  Table. 
Rose’s  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  best  of  all.  Kars  large 
as  Stowell’s;  25  days  earlier.  Also  Cory  Corn;  earliest 
of  all  corn.  Burpee  Welcome  Oats,  etc.  Catalogue 
Free,  ALFRED  ROSE,  Penn  Yan,  N.  \  . 


TUI  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


APRIL  7 


§44 


£)wnov(m$. 


In  a  nut-shell— The  worm. — Puck. 

Some  newspapers  are  too  dull  to  be  worth 
filing. — Puck. 

“There  is  no  virtue  in  vinegar,”  says  a 
scientist.  None,  eh?  It  does  what  many  so- 
called  virtuous  people  do  not  do — supports  its 
aged  mother. — Binghamton  Republican. 

“Bears  freezing  to  death,”  is  a  heading  in  a 
daily  paper.  It  must  have  been  one  of  those 
cold  days  on  Wall  Street. — Texas  Siftings. 

A  seventhteenth  ward  school  teacher  re¬ 
cently  asked  her  class  the  question:  “What  is 
a  pilot?”  The  smart  boy  answered;  “It  is  a 
lot  where  they  grow  pie-plant,”  and  was  sent 
to  the  foot  of  the  class.— Milwaukee  Wisconsin. 

A  Chicago  journal  used  to  rhyme  Goethe 
with  teeth,  until  the  Renaissance  set  in,  since 
when  it  rhymes  it  with  dirty. — Life. 

Good  Home  Training.— In  the  Sunday 
School.— Teacher.  “What  can  you  tell  me  of 
Lots  wife?”  Little  Girl:  “Nothin’.  Mother 
says  I  musn’t  talk  about  other  folks  behind 
their  backs.” — Portland  Transcript. 

A  Reputation  Easily  Earned. — Old  Lady 
(to  saleswoman):  “You  don’t  seem  to  possess 
the  patience  of  Job,  young  woman  1”  “Sales¬ 
woman:”  “No,  ma’am;  but  Job  never  clerked 
in  a  drygoods  store.” — Toronto  Empire. 

Wife  (to  extravagant  husband):  “For 

Heaven’s  sake,  George,  don’t  spend  so  much 
money  needlessly.  Don’t  you  know  you 
ought  to  lay  something  by  for  a  rainy  day  ?” 
Husband:  “I  have  done  that,  dear.”  Wife: 
“What,  I  should  like  to  know?”  Husband: 
“A  gum  coat,  love.”—  Washington  Critic. 


gttnwtlawinw  g.ilvertisiug. 


WEAVER  ORCANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  l  a. 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  INQUIRE 

Into  the  merits  of  BREED’S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 
for  weeding  all  hoed  crops  and  putting  in  grain  and 
grass-seed.  Ex-Gov.  Robie,  Master  Me..  State  Grange, 
writes:  “It  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer  In  the 
country.”  Circulars  and  tesilmonlals  upon  application. 
Universal  «  eedcr  Co.,  No,  Weare,  N  H. 


GOOD  NEW fe 
TO  LADIES, 

"^UreatesUmlucementsever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
Band  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
•  Webster’s  Dictionary.  Forfull  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  I  ork. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  LILIUM  AURATUM 

(JAPANESE  GOLD  BANDED  LILY) 

AT 

15  cents  each,  or  $1.50  per  Dozen. 

My  Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur  Guide,  containing 
193  pages  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


:Go5h!.tootber  trespass  sign. 


k  L 


C.C.BRIGG5  &C? 

5  APPLETON  ST.  BOSTON  MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 
GRAND- -.SQUARE-  ■&,  - -UPRIGHT 


PIANO  FORTES 


^RaCefulIJe^^nJ-.v^olid  Construction  - 
MAJC-HLE^.' TONE.*- »  BEAUTIFUL  flNISH. 

IF  YOU  intend  planting  only  one  ROSE  or  a  single  pack¬ 
age  of  Flower  Seeds  we  SPECIALLY  RE¬ 
QUEST  you  to  write  for  our  New  Guide, 
'ioo  pp.,  elegantly  illustrated,  Free  to  All. 
It  gives  plain  and  practical  directions  for  growing  R0S6S, 
jHardy  Plants,  Bulbs,  Flowers  from  Seeds,  &c.  It 
describes  over  1,500  distinct  varieties  of  Roses,  Hardy 
_  Plants,  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations,  Lilies, 
Tube-Roses,  Gladiolus,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Fuschias,  New 
Moon  Flower,  Our  Finest  Tested  Flower  Seeds,  Our  Wonder¬ 
ful  Ornamental  Vegetables.  Over  500  varieties  of  Roses  alone— the 
Newest,  Rarest  and  Best.  All  the  Latest  Novelties  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Sorts  in  different  sizes,  quantities  and  prices  to  suit  ail  pur¬ 
poses  and  localities.  Choice  selected  collections  of  Roses, 
Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Vines,  &c.,  $1,  $2,  $3,  $5,  $10,  $20, 
$50,  or  any  amount  desired.  We  are  admitted  to  be  the  LARGEST  ROSE 
GROWERS  in  the  United  States;  have  been  established  30  years, 
and  use  60  Large  Greenhouses  for  Roses  alone,  and  offer  the 
Largest  Stock,  Best  Quality  and  Lowest  Prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Orders  sent  safely  by  mail  or  express  to  all  points. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO,;  Rose  Growers,  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


f.  e.  McAllister, 

SEED  AND  BULB  MERCHANT, 

22  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


D  I  I  1\/T  D  FOR  SPRJ  YING  FRUIT  TREES  use  Lewis’  Combination  Force  Pump.  It  Is 

S6  p“aeahinTal  aud  makes Three Com'  YOU  CAN  GET  ONE  FREE. 

r  rs  Lb.  send  Name  to  LEWIS  «fc  COWLES,  Catskill,  New  York. 


HAAFP’S 

NEW  PRACTICAL  DEHORNER, 

New  Cattle  Tags  and  New  Water  Heater.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  II.  HAAFF,  Box  193.  Chicago,  III. 


A  real  CnrculiO' 
v  Proof 


Has  never  failed  t  o  produce  a  full  crop  in  twenty  yearn, 
and  is  so  enormously  productive  as  to  bend  the  limbs  in 
rainbow  curves.  The  curculio  has  no  power  over  it. 
Fruit  large,  yellowish  green,  with  marblings  of  a  deeper 
green,  and  a  delicate  white  bloom ;  fresh  pale  yellow,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  firm,  of  sugary  sweetness,  surpassing  in  Quality 
Green  Gage.  The  canned  fruit  is  simply  superb,  re¬ 
taining  its  natural  form  and  appearance  almost  perfectly 
and  of  exquisite  quality.  The  fruit  lias  sold  for  many 
years  at  $1  a  peck.  Tree  as  exceptional  in  its  vigor  as  a 
Kieffer  or  Le  Conte  pear.  Ripens  early.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  and  colored  plate  in  "Guide  to  Fruit  Culture.” 
Fine  trees,  ff>  I  flfloaph  <5  for  §6.00.  Small  trees  by 
by  express,  v  I  >UU  Cdulli  mail  60  cents;  6  for  $2.50, 


1888  is  a  richly  illustrated  book  with  illuminated 
ir,  over  50  pages  and  200  engravings,  giving  plain  and 
itlcal  instructions  for  planting,  pninmg  and  manage- 
t  of  FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS,  for  ob- 
ing  them,  and  honest  description  ot  all  vnlunble 
•ieties,  both  NEW  and  OLD,  and  low  prices. 
DE  with  several  col’d  plates,  6c.  Mention  this  paper. 

r.  LOVETT  CO.,  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.J. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


This  Planter  will  plant  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn, 
Beans,  Peas  and  Beet  Seed,  In  hills,  drills  or  checks. 
It  Is  the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  kinds  of 
FERTILIZERS  WET  Or  DRV  With  a  CERTAINTY.  Six 
changes  from  50  to  450  pounds  per  acre,  and  without 
Injury  to  the  Seed,  as  It  is  dropped  each  s'de  of  it  with 
a  layer  of  earth  betwe<  n.  Warrranted  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it.  Farmers  send  for  Circulars  and  Testimouals  of 
1887.  ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  N.  11. 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 

circular.  £  g.  FARQUHAB,  York,  Pa. 


mams  eeystoite  cose  plahtee 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  most 
force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  in  the 
world*  Send 

fob  Catalogue. 
Address 

A.  B. 

7ABQBEAS. 

York,  Fa. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated 


A 


Improved  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Send  for  circular  and  Price  List.  Address 

ALLEN  GAWTHORP,  JR.. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Are  the  REST,  j 

Sold  by  Druggists.  J 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and^Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1 6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Addresi 

AMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


CHALLENGE 

WIND  MILLS  never  blow 
down,  a  record  no  other 
^“i^BmlU  can  show.  Sent  on  80 
days’  trial.  Also  feed  grind¬ 
ers,  shellers,  pumps,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Challeng*  Wind 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill 


PURINTON’S  FARM  BOILER. 
BEST  ARTICLE  MADE 
FOR  COOKING  FEED, 

HEATING  MILK  OR  WATER. 


In  Dairies,  Creameries,  Ratli  Rooms,  Etc. 

Durable,  Practical,  Efficient  and  low  In  price.  Address 

J.  K.  PUIIINTON  &CO., 

Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 


WELL  DRILLING. 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  29  to  3,1)00  feet, 
for  Water.  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  min¬ 
utes.  Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power 
than  any  other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in 
earth  or  rock  20  to  1.000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are 
making  925  to  £40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and 
tools.  Splendid  business  for  w-inter  or  summer.  We 
tare  the  oldest  and  largest  Manufacturers  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Send  4  cents  In  stamps  for  Illustrated  Cata 
logue  D.  Address 

Pierce  Weil  Excavator  Co.,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUCTIONEER. 

The  Auctioneer’s  Guide;  and  how  to  become  an  auc¬ 
tioneer.  with  instructions  In  general  salesmanship, 
byJ.  P.  Johnston.  Contains  a  comical  descriptive  talk 
on  all  lines  of  goods  with  jokes  and  funny  sayings  to 
entertain  crowds.  Circular  and  sample  page  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Owens  Publishing  Co.,  248  State  St»,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  IslandH  omeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mleh.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnum 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percherou  Horses, 
French  Coach  Horses. 


WmiMAN'SWEw^nfiTs 

PLUNBER  PERPETUAL 

y  .Guaranteed  superior 
Sftoany  Lever  Press  now 
made-for  Hay,  Straw  and 
Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  *11  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
pederick  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO..  St.  Loots. 


We  also  make  the  best  Steam  Power  Press  in 
America. 


.  v 


LUC  CUBLUUier 

keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


*3 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  & l  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Lightning  Well  Machine  Makers. 

are  the  largest  Manufacturers,— have  sunk 
529  ft.  in  10  hours.  Our  Encyclopedia  of800 
engravings  of  Well,  Wind-Mill,  Prospecting, 
Pumping  and  Diamond  Pointed  Rock  Drill¬ 
ing  Machinery,  or  our  treatise  on  Natural  Gas 
be  mailed  for  25  cts.  Are  sueing  parties 
who  advertise  to  make  Hydraulic 
machinery,  and  their  customers  for 
using. 

The  American 

Well  Works. 
Aurora.  III., 

U.  S.  A. 


ENTJKELY  NEW. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 

Supersedes  the  plow:  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  HIGGANUM  M’FG  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  Higgannm,  Conn.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AMES  PATENT 
CHILLED  CENTENNIAL  SWIVEL  PLOW 

Best  quality 
work. 

Lightest  Draft. 
Perfect  work 
on  Level  Land 
and  Hillside. 

No  Dead  Fur 
rows. 

Made  only  by 
FLOW  OO., 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  circular  and  1888  72-page  catalogue. 


TUrDr  Laval  Cseam 

I”  aess75uABS _ Separators 


°-0-»,P44-5HARPLE5.«ES.r^^r: 


iDavisji^  Pnl.ar  Lifts  20 to  50 Tons, 

Worked  by  2  men.  6  sizes. 
Price,  £35  to  £70. 

JOircular.  Free.  (CpSeuton 

_  jTliree  Days  Trial. 

>^»’qv’^?*ii^^3te*H.L.BBaiiott,Wflatervill«,Q. 


UCKEYE 


WROUGHT  IRON 


— - - *  (jl 

Suitable  for  Private  Residence*,  Parks.  Cenrt  House*,  Cemeteries  ot  PahH 
Grounds — made  either  Plain  or  Ornamental  Also,  manufacturers  of  the 
IRON  TURBINE  WIND  ENGINES,  BUCKEYE  FORCE  FUMPi. 

.  ..  .  BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOW  EBB,  ETC  , 

§«nd*Qr  Illustrated  Catalogue#  and  Prices  to  f  \ 

TV! AST.  POOS  &  CO.,  Springfield.  Ohio 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

^  The:  Most  Perfect  Anti-Friction  HANGER  in  the  Market,  beams* 

TP" - ! - 2  ,l  *s  made  entirely  of  Steel 

except  the  Wheel,  which 

j  LjST)  a  Steel  Axle.  It  will  not  break 

*  \K  P'  l  It  is  practically  free  from  wear 

j  .|  , .  fjjgj Ills  almost  noiseless  in  action 
Wh  (f\  J  w  .  ‘Ia  til  It  requires  no  oil:  It  has  a  broad 

jj  j'v  y^j - - - Ibfff.rT!  lU'cflrs  hearing  on  the  door,  and  keep 

i  foTii  Wr  Ul  i*ne  •  R  hy  t*'*‘  “V*1 

Ilr  -j  -!t  j  ’  I  I  durable,:  It  can  be  used  with 

|  I  1  V,  '  J  j  /C/  any  track ;  It  is  always  in  order. 

LANEBROS.  f  LANE’S  PATENT  TRAC 

Poughkeepsie,  '•J  WffT  ^  is  made  of  flat  steel  and  is 

N.  y.  jjy  ^  lW’  easily  put  in  position;  Catches 

and  holds  no  snow  or  ice  ;  Door  hung  thereon  cannot  jump  the  track  :  Noll 
bject  to  decay  ;  Requires  no  fitting,  but  is  ready  at  once. 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 
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A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  ONE  OF  THE 
DAIRIES  THA.T  SUPPLY  PARIS 
WITH  MILK. 


Breed;  average  milk  yield  per  day,  feeding 

rations;  comparative  milk  yields  of  spayed 

and  other  cores;  comparative  richness  of 

both  kinds  of  mrlk. 

Every  traveler  abroad  and  every  dairyman 
of  reading  and  intelligence  have  seen,  beard  or 
read  something  of  the  famous  dairy  farm  of 
D’Arcy  which  supplies  the  best  Paris  people 
with  milk  delivered  twice  daily  in  sealed  glass 
bottles.  We  concern  ourselves  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  with  some  account  of  the  breeds  furnish¬ 
ing  the  milk,  their  food  during  the  summer, 
autumn  and  winter,  the  average  quantity  of 
milk  yielded  by  each  cow  and  its  ohemica 
composition  and  nutritive  character.  The 
cows  are  of  the  Contentin  breed  andare  most¬ 
ly  raised  in  the  Department  of  the  Marche 
which  lies  on  the  northwest  coast  of  France 
and  has  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  for 
near  neighbors.  The  average  weight  at  the 
adult  age  is  1,300  pounds,  and  the  average 
value  $140.  All  are  distinguished  for  good  form 
and  qualities  as  milkers  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  uniform,  healthy  condition.  The 
average  yield  per  day  for  the  time  they  are 
kept,  is  about  two  gallons  or  eight  litres,  the 
litre  containing  61  cubic  inches  or  3.25  cubic 
inches  more  than  the  quart  of  the  standard 
gallon  of  the  United  States,  i.  e.  231  cubic  inch¬ 
es.  The  best  milkers  often  yield  20.25andeven 
30  quarts  per  day,  for  some  months  after  calv¬ 
ing  and  these  are  ietained  three  and  some¬ 
times  four  years. 

While  giving  milk  they  are  never  turned  out 
to  grass,  but  are  stall-fed  from  one  end  of  the 
season  to  the  other.  For  January,  February, 
March  and  April,  the  daily  rations  of  each 
cow  consist  of  11  pounds  of  dry  hay,  88  pounds 
of  sugar  beets,  2%  pounds  of  bran  and  shorts, 
17  pounds  of  straw,  6  pounds  of  oil  meal  and 
oneanda-third  ounce  of  salt.  For  May  and 
June,  the  daily  allowances  are,  yellow  or 
crimson  clover,  77  pounds  (green  of  course) 
bran  and  shorts  two  and  a  fourth  pounds,  oil 
meal  five  and  a  half  pounds,  straw  17)4  pounds 
and  salt  one  and  one-third  ounce.  For  July 
and  August  [the  rations  are  Alfalfa  (green  of 
Course)  77  pounds,  bran  and  shorts  3 1-3  pounds, 
oil  meal  4)4  pounds,  straw  15)4pounds  and  salt 
1  1-3  ounce.  For  September  and  October  the 
feeding  of  dry  hay  is  resumed  to  the  measure 
of  5)4  pounds,  and  then  comes  in  green  corn, 
88  pounds,  followed  by  the  inevitable  4)4 
pounds  of  bran  and  shorts,  6)4  pounds  of  oil 
meal,  17  pounds  of  straw,  and  1  1-3  ounce  of 
salt.  For  November  and  December,  sugar 
beets  are  resumed  and  88  pounds  are  consumed 
daily,  togother  with  11  pounds  of  hay,  2% 
pounds  of  bran  and  shorts,  6)4  pounds  of  oil 
meal,  18  pounds  of  straw  and  the  steady  salt 
supply  of  1 1-3  ounce.  ,  The  points  worthy  of 
note  in  the  above  facts  are,  that  the  Jerseys 
and  Guernseys  are  not  preferred  for  milk  and 
give  place  to  heavier  weights  and  larger 
breeds,  as  in  the  United  States ;  that  the  average 
yield  of  milk  is  not  large;  that  hay  makes  a 
small  portion  of  the  whole  ration;  that  bran, 
oil  meal,  and  salt  in  a  certain  definite  measure, 
are  essential  alike  for  milk  production  and  the 
uniform  health  of  the  cows. 

An  analysis  of  the  milk  shows  it  to  contain  in 
the  1,000  grams — a  gram  is  15  grains  avoirdu. 
pois— 48.50  grams  of  butter  14.50  of  albumen — 
we  suppress  the  decimals — representing  quan¬ 
tities  less  than  hundredths— 17.68  of  caseine, 
53.59  sugar  of  milk,  8. 63 salts  and  885.90  water. 
Of  this  milk,  322.822  litres  were  sold  in  ’85— ’86 
for  a  trifle  over  71  francs  the  100  litres,  or  a 
little  more  than  14  cents  the  quart. 

The  proprietor,  wishing  to  learn  whether  the 
milk  of  the  spayed  cows  differed  from  others, 
found,  after  a  series  of  experiments  carried  on 
fortwo  years  with  seven  cows  in  each  cate¬ 
gory,  that  the  latter  gave  10.88  litres  and  the 
former  7.71.  But  the  spayed  cows  continued 
to  give  the  same  quantity  of  milk  all  through, 
and  the  yield,  as  in  the  other,  was  not  subject 
to  variation  on  account  of  the  activity,  at 
certain  periods,  of  the  organs  of  reproduction. 
Comparing  the  milk  of  cows  not  in  gestation, 
those  in  that  state  and  spayed  cows,  it  was 
found  the  milk  of  the  former  contained  less 
solid  matter  than  that  of  the  two  latter.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experimenter,  Mr.  Nicholas,  in 
cows  that  have  been  bred  the  appetite  and  the 
power  for  the  assimilation  of  food  are  so  much 
increased,  the  milk  is  always  richer  than  that 
of  cows  which  have  not  been  bred.  As  to  the 
milk  of  spayed  cows,  the  experiments  showed  it 
contained  more  butter,  more  caseine  and  more 
of  the  mineral  salts,  than  that  of  cows  which 
had  not  been  reformed  in  this  particular. 

The  content  of  milk  of  the  cows  in  the  three 
categories,  differs  so  widely  and  so  much  from 
the  common  notion  that  farrow^cows  give  the 
richest  and  best  milk  if  not  the  most  of  it,  it 


appears  worth  the  while  to  give  the  figures 
Thus,  the  butter  contained  in  a  liti  e  of  the 
milk  of  a  spayed  cow,  a  cow  in  ordinary  con¬ 
dition  and  a  third  cow  in  a  state  of  gestation 
was  found  to  be  respectively,  50.10  grams,  44.- 
50,  and  59.00.  The  albumen,  10.32,  7.22,  and 
12'31;the  caseine,  19.31,  16.47,  19.75;  the  sugar 
of  milk,  57.70,  54.00,  57.50;  the  salts,  8.10,  7.15 
and  7.75;  the  water,  872.10,  893.10,  and  870.10. 

The  latter  statement  of  facts  surprised  us 
all  the  more  since  they  are  at  variance  with 
those  of  a  milkman  whom  we  know  quite  in¬ 
timately,  and  who  having  acquired  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  selling  the  best  of  milk,  said  he  ob¬ 
tained  it  by  keeping  the  milk  breeds  out  of  his 
herds.,  never  milking  a  cow  in  calf,  and  feed¬ 
ing  generously.,  b.  f.  j. 


DAIRY  THOUGHTS. 

I  have  the  care  of  a  dairy  and  a  great  many 
questions  arise  in  my  mind  when  I  read  the 
instructions  given  as  to  how  we  should  take 
care  of  a  dairy.  Usually  the  first  direction  is 
to  keep  everything  clean,  and  one  would  think, 
to  read  some  articles,  that  farmers  kept  their 
milk  and  butter  in  a  pig-sty.  Now  I  think  we 
know  as  well  as  any  one  that  the  “flavor”  of 
manure  in  milk  and  butter  is  not  agreeable,  to 
say  the  least.  There  is  very  little  trouble 
about  dirt  in  the  summer  if  the  cows  have  a 
good  pasture,  and  if  they  are  well  bedded  in 
winter  not  much  more  then.  Now  I  will  not 
find  a  word  of  fault  with  the  Rural  cartoons, 
but  I  will  give  the  Rural  and  any  of  its  read¬ 
ers  an  invitation  to  come  into  our  milk-room, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  of  their  stomach  being 
turned  either.  If  there  were  not  too  many,  I 
would  give  them  a  drink  of  milk,  but  would 
prefer  to  dip  it  out  myself  rather  than  have 
them  “tip  the  pan  up.”  We  do  not  “trade 
out”  our  butter  unless  we  have  more  balls  of 
winter  butter  than  we  want,  and  then  it  is 
easily  exchanged  for  groceries  or  grass  seed, 


|  er  close  one  of  them  with  the  sliding  cover 
shown  in  the  sketch.  One  side  of  the  roof  is 
hung  on  hinges  so  that  it  can  be  raised  when 
the  coop  is  to  be  cleaned  out.  The  apex  of  the 
roof  is  covered  with  a  strip  of  waterproof 
cloth  to  shed  rain. 

The  rear  end  is  supported  on  two  wheels  six 
inches  in  diameter  cut  from  two-inch  oak 
stuff.  The  wheels  with  their  connecting  axle 
raise  the  floor  of  the  coop  four  inches  above 
the  ground,  keeping  it  dry,  and  preventing 
the  drowning  of  the  chicks  in  very  heavy 
showers  when  water  stands  two  or  three  inch¬ 
es  deep  on  level  ground,  and  also  make  it  easy 
to  move  about  from  place  to  place. 

The  protecting  run  is  the  same  width  as  the 
coop  and  30  or  40  inches  long,  and  is  made  of 
fence  lath  or  similar  material.  It  has  a  hinged 
cover,  as  shown  in  the  sketch .  Food  and  water 
for  the  chicks  are  placed  within  this  run  and 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  other  fowls.  A  coop  of 
the  size  shown  in  the  sketch  is  large  enough 
for  25  chicks  with  a  hen,  or  50  without,  and  it 
can  be  moved  about  the  garden  almost  as  easi¬ 
ly  as  a  wheelbarrow.  It  keeps  the  chicks  dry, 
comfortable  and  healthy,  and  is  easily  clean¬ 
ed  out. 

The  coop  should  never  be  moved  far  at  any 
one  time,  and  always  at  night  get  25  or  30  chicks 
in  it,  with  or  without  a  hen ,  draw  it  close  to 
your  cabbage  and  radish  beds  and  the  little 
fellows  will  make  it  mighty  uncomfortable 
for  the  pestiferous  flea  that  destroys  these 
plants  by  wholesale.  I  tried  this  plan  last 
year  for  the  first  time  aud  it  worked  like  a 
charm.  I  did  not  lose  over  a  dozen  out  of  20, 
000  cabbage  plants  and  for  the  first  time  in 
years  had  more  radishes  than  we  could  eat. 

When  the  chicks  are  taken  out  of  my  brood¬ 
er  they  are.  put  into  this  coop,  the  floor  bed¬ 
ded  an  inch  deep  with  short  straw  or  dry 
leaves,  and  the  front  of  the  run  closed  so  that 
they  cannot  get  out  After  four  or  five  days 
the  run  is  opened  and  they  go  where  they 


CHICKEN  COOP  AND  PROTECTING  RUN. 


or  perhaps  the  neighbors  want  a  few  pounds. 
We  sell  our  butter  at  the  butter  store  and  get 
the  market  price.  Last  fall  when  we  sold  our 
butter  they  had  just  bought  some  for  which 
they  had  paid  one  cent  per  pound  more  than 
they  were  paying  others.  When  questioned 
about  it  they  replied  that  it  was  from  a  large 
dairy  of  Jersey  cows  and  the  owner  had  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  coolers  and  all  sorts  of 
conveniences  to  make  good  butter.  We  have 
a  small  dairy  of  common  cows,  small  pans, 
and  few  extra  conveniences,  and  for  all  their 
improvements  they  received  one  cent  per 
pound  more  (and  probably  a  larger  quantity 
of  butter)  in  the  common  market.  Now  the 
question  often  comes  to  my  mind;  If  Henry 
Stewart  should  put  his  butter  in  the  common 
market,  without  revealing  his  identity,  how 
much  more  would  he  get? 

When  I  was  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  I  saw 
something  of  the  creameries  there  and  liked 
their  way  of  working,  but  I  do  not  like  very 
well  the  cheese  factories  which  are  quite 
plenty  around  here,  and  are  often  a  moral  in¬ 
jury  to  the  community.  f.  t.  f. 

Groton  City  N.  Y. 


THE  HEN  vs.  THE  INCUBATOR. 


FRED  GRUNDY. 

THIRD  PAPER. 

CHICKEN  COOP  AND  PROTECTING  RUN. 

This  coop  is  24  inches  wide  by  30  long,  and 
12  high  at  the  sides.  It  has  a  drop  door  in  front, 
which  in  the  sketch  (Fig.  90)  is  shown  fas¬ 
tened  up  with  a  leather  loop.  There  is  a  three- 
inch  hole  near  the  roof  at  each  end,  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Cover  them  with  wire  cloth  to  keep 
out  rats  and  other  vermin,  and  in  cold  weath- 


please,  but  are  always  fed  inside  of  the  run. 

When  a  storm  is  imminent  I  take  a  little 
food  and  call  them  into  the  run,  close  it  up, 
then  drive  them  into  the  coop  and  drop  the 
door.  It  can  all  be  done  in  half  a  minute, 
while  if  they  were  in  charge  of  a  silly  old  hen 
it  could  not  be  done  within  ten  minutes. 
While  my  neighbors  have  sometimes  lost  over 
half  of  their  chicks  in  the  sweeping  showers 
that  burst  upon  us  without  any  warning,  I 
have  never  lost  one. 

Bed  the  coop  only  while  the  chicks  are 
small,  and  be  sure  that  the  bedding  is  short, 
fine  stuff,  and  don’t  forget  to  close  the  door 
every  night. 

Christian  Co.,  Ill. 


|3oraotogicai. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.’S  METHOD  OF  CROWN 
GRAFTING. 


We  have  on  several  occasions  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  method  of  grafting  old  trees  which 
is  as  easy  and  effective  as  any  known  to  us. 
At  the  request  of  several  readers  we  give  the 
illustration  again  at  Fig.  91.  It  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  new  subscribers.  Old  subscribers 
can  view  this  repetition  in  the  light  of  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  directions  are,  briefly,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Saw  off  the  branch  at  right  angles  to 
the  stem  to  be  grafted.  Cut  a  clean  slit  in 
the  bark  as  shown.  Separate  the  bark  from 
the  wood  and  insert  the  cion,  b,  one  for  each 
slit.  It  is  supposed  that  the  branch  is  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  that  six  cions  are  in¬ 
serted.  The  stock  after  grafting  is  shown  at 
c.  Then  a  thick  paper  is  wound  about  the 
stock  and  fastened  as  at  d.  This  paper  comes 
one  inch  above  the  stock  which  space  is  filled 
with  a  puddle  of  soil  and  water  made  so  thin 
that  it  can  be  readily  poured  from  any  suit¬ 
able  vessel.  A  correspondent  writes  us  that 


he  used  cow  manure  for  this  purpose  with  ex 
cellent  results.  Thus,  no  grafting  wax  is 


Fig.  91. 


needed  as  the  mud  protects  the  surface  of  the 
wood  and  excludes  the  air  from  the  insertions. 


TOMATO-PLANTS— HOME- GROWN. 

As  there  are  innumerably  more  people  who 
make  good  beginnings  than  there  are  who 
carry  these  through  to  good  endings,  so  in 
gardening  it  is  almost  universal  to  find  in  the 
kitchen  window  in  March  a  little  box  of  fine 
mold  planted  with  tomato  seed,  although 
good  result  is  by  no  means  universal.  But 
this  beginning  of  garden  operations  is 
easily  made,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  unfolding  growth  while  yet  all  is  bare, 
brown  and  chill  if  not  covered  with  wintry 
white,  over  all  out-doors.  Our  folks  have 
been  so  much  pleased  with  the  well-doing  of 
tomato-plants  last  year  that  were  grown  each 
in  a  little  pot  of  tough,  flour-sack  paper,  as  to 
feel  quite  ardent  about  carrying  out  the  same 
plan  this  year,  with  improvements.  A  12. 
year-old  girl  has  a  box  near  the  warm  stove 
(covered  with  a  pane  or  two  of  glass  to  retain 
the  moisture)  in  which  tomato  seeds  of  three 
sorts,  and  some  zinnias,  balsams,  petunias  and 
verbenas  are  sown  in  rows,  and  are  beginning 
to  show  themselves  ready  for  the  sunlight  at 
the  window.  An  older  brother  made  the  box, 
and  brought  in  the  mold  to  be'  roasted  in  the 
oven  before  using  it,  in  order  to  kill  insect  and 
weed  germs.  And  both  are  now  joining  in 
putting  some  old  flour-sacks  to  soak  so  that 
they  can  be  opened  into  flat  sheets,  which  will 
then  be  cut  into  pieces  about  4)4  by  eight 
inches,  each  of  which  will  make  a  pot  of  2)4 
inches  diameter  aud  nearly  four  inches  deep. 
These,  set  in  cigar  or  other  similar,  larger 
boxes  and  filled  with  mold,  will  receive  each 
a  young  plant  when  these  have  four  leaves. 
The  boxes  can  be  readily  set  out  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  or  taken  in  or  covered  as  required, 
until,  after  the  middle  of  May,  the  air  and 
soil  of  the  garden  will  be  mild  enough  for 
them ;  when  they  may  be  set  out  without  the 
least  check  or  injury  to  their  roots. 

The  pots  are  made  by  using  a  smooth, 
square  bottle  for  a  mold.  A  touch  of  warm 
wax  serves  to  paste  the  half-inch  of  lap,  and 
the  bottom  is  folded  just  as  a  bookseller  folds 
the  ends  of  a  parcel  of  books,  one  touch  of 
wax  holding  the  point  of  the  final  triangular 
fold  to  the  others.  If  several  bottles  can  be 
used  each  is  left  in  place  until  the  damp 
paper  and  warm  wax  have  duly  set  into  form. 
One  sack  will  make  more  than  30  of  such 
pots.  Other  paper  will  decay  too  soon,  and 
fail  at  the  time  of  transplanting.  The  wax 
used  in  canning  will  answer.  If  too  hard  a 
little  tallow  melted  into  it  and  well-stirred 
will  improve  it.  This  must  be  used  by  the 
stove.  Shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  as  used 
by  all  painters,  can  be  used  in  any  ordinary 
temperature.  g. 


Keeping  Celery.— To  keep  my  celery  I 
make  boxes  of  any  convenient  length,  eight  or 
ten  inches  wide,  and  a  little  deeper  than  the 
'hight  of  the  celery.  I  leave  the  celery  out  as 
late  as  it  is  safe,  leave  plenty  of  dirt  on  roots, 
set  the  plants  in  the  boxes  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  cellar,  leave  top  of  box  open.  We  now 
have  tender,  crisp  celery,  blanched  to  end  of 
leaves  and  keeping  well.  Seeing  your  article 
on  keeping  celery  caused  me  to  report  above. 

.  Wilmington,  Ohio.  w.  mcf. 
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THE  MAPES  SPECIAL  CROP  MANURES. 

*  FOR  POTATOES.  VEGETABLES  FRUITS,  GRASS,  TOP-DRESSING,  ETC. 

CONCLUSIONS  FROM  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE ,  IN  SOME  CASES  OVER  TEN  YEARS,  BY  WELL  KNOWN  AUTHORITIES. 


“Under  average  conditions  and  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  name  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  as  the  best  and  most  profitable  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  potatoes.” — American  Agriculturist. 

“The  Mapes  Potato  Manure  is  certainly  as  good  a  fertilizer  for  the  Crops  as  we 
can  expect  to  find.” — J.  T.  Lovett,  Orchard  and  Garden. 

“Its  action  approaches  certainty,  or  as  near  it  as  any  manure  can  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  do. — E.  S.  Carman ,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


“Our  own  experience  with  various  commercial  fertilizers  has  convinced  us  that 
with  judicious  use  of  the  Mapes  Manures  worn  out  lands  can  be  restored  to  fer¬ 
tility  quicker  and  with  less  expense,  than  in  any  other  way.” — American 
Agriculturist. 

“While  the  Mapes  Fertilizers  are  high  in  pries,  I  have  found  by  three  years’ 
trial  that  they  are  very  effective  both  in  corn  and  potatoes.  I  know  of  none  more 
so>» — Wilmer  Atkinson ,  Farm  Journal. 


The  Mapes  High  Grade  Manures  are  the  HIGHEST  GRIDE  and  BEST  ever  made.  Sec  OFFICIAL 
ANALYSES  hy  the  State  Agricultural  Stations,  also  COMPOSITION  ot  the  Mapes  Manures,  .n  pamphlet. 

The  grower  can  select  the  manure  that  will  supply  Ammonia,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  in  al- 
most  A.NY  DESIRED  PROPORTIONS  and  all  in  the  Dsst  VARiJCiO  FORM*). 

THE  FOLLOWING  BRANDS  INCLUDE  A  RANGE  OF 

Ammonia,  from  7.50  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent.-Phospheric  Acid,  fro  n  14.03  oer  cent,  to  4l£  per  cent. 

Potash  Soluble,  from  11.00  per  cent,  to  2%  uer  cent. 

Ammonia.  Phosphoric'Acid. 

Mapes’  Tobacco  Manure,  4.50 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  ‘‘for  li^ht  soils,  10  00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  for  heavy  soils,  6.00  e  no 

Mapes’  Potato  Manure  4.50  8.UU 

Mapes’  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  2.00  7.ou 

Mapes’  “A”  Brand  6.00  - 14.00 

The  above  are  minimum  guaranties  and  are  found  to  be  invariably  largely  exceeded  by  the  analyses  of  these  manures  by  the  Agricultural  Stations  ;  never  more  largely 
than  in  the  fifty  samples  reported  upon  by  the  Stations  during  the  past  year— 1897.  -In  the  Tobacco,  Potato,  and  Fruit  Manures  the  potash  is  practically  free  from  Chlorine. 

Send  postaHordccript  v,  pan^ct  pEs  FQR|W|ULA  ANp  pERUy,AN  QUAHO  CO.,  158  Front  St„  N.  Y. _ _ 

NITRATE  SODA 


Potash. 

10.50 

600 

3.00 

6.00 

11.00 

2.50 


AND 


NITRATE  POTASH, 

FOR  AGRICULTURAL  USE. 

WM.  DAVISON  &  CO., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 

fowler  X  Farrington, 

Taugliannock  Palls,  N.Y. 


BlffKFFonRMANNUAl.  FOR  1888 

SEEDS, . 


w,  ATLEE 


Will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  it.  It  is  a 
Handsome  Book  of  128  pp.,  with  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations,  Colored  Plates,  and  tells  all  about  the 

am  — —  <v  BEST  GARDEN,  FARM,  anil  FLOWER 

Bulbs.  Plants,  and  Valuable  New  Bonlmon  Carden  Topics.  It  de¬ 
scribe?  It  are  Novelties  in  V  KG  ETA  II  EES  and  FliOWERN  . 
of  real  value,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere,  hend  address 
on  a  postal  for  the  most  complete  Catalogue  published,  to 

BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA, 


COMBINED 

RIDINC 


1-WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  'Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
tor  trial  veil  For  full  particulars  address  _  r* 

ST.SoHNSVII.lJ  A  Git’ll  WORKS. 

Si.  J  oliuHVille,  Montgomery  Go..  New  1  ork. 


JOHNSON  &  1IKI.II 


RACINE. 

WIS. 


Laml  Hollers  and  Fanning  Mills 
ibf  Farms  and  Elevators. 


The  best,  cheapest  and  strongest  Land 
Rollers  and  Fanning  Mills  in  the  market. 
Send  for  price  list  and  circular  before 

y0U  bUy‘  AGENTS  WANTED. 


BRANCH  HO'.SES: 

Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Peoria.  Ills.;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  San  Frnncisco,  Cal. 


This  CULTIVATOR  Shovels, 

rotary  or  drag  shields,  levers 
and  adjustable  axles. 

Is  easily  adapted  to  he  used  either  as  a 

Riding  or  Waking  Cu't'vat°r> 

and  is  conveniently  operated  either  way. 
H  aving  adj  ustable  axles,  it  is  so  arranged 
that  the  width  between  the  wheels  can 
Autugcd  to  suit  the  du- 
vridtn  of  corn  rows.  The 
are  easily  raised  out 
ground  by  the  lever 
when  turning  around 
at  end  of  row,  or  upon 
leaving  the  field. 
Also  furnished  with 

Metal  Wheels  and 
Pivoted  Parallel 
1  Beams. 

Also  manufact¬ 
urers  of  the 

Buckeye  Drill, 
Buckeye  Seeder, 
Buckeye  Cider 
Mills  &.  Hay  Rakes, 
&  Lubin  Pulverizer 
&  C I  o  d  Crusher. 

(/send  for  Circular  to  either 
of  the  above  firms  or  to 


Rhododendrons 

of  American  grown  hardy  sorts. 

Red  Flowering  Dogwood 

AND  OTHER  RARE  PLANTS. 

Parsons&SonsCo. 


LIMITED. 


Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


iTimn.;  Kansasnty.  rrunciBrni,  vh.. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

STEEL  CUPPER  PLOW 


DON’T 


BUY  AN 


ENGINE 

OB 

BOILER 


til  y <: 

PLETE  from  5  to  110  Horse  Power,  at  prices  below 
those  of  other  reputable  makers.  BOILERS  of  every 
style.  Automatic  Engines  for  Electric  Lights,  Cen¬ 
trifugal  Pumping  Machinery  for  Drainage  or  Irriga¬ 
tion.  Established  22  YEARS.  Perfect  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  1,400  in  use. 

Send  for  Circular  R,  and  address 

MORRIS  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Box  A,  RAEDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Wood  Beam,  Bight  Draft,  Bight  Weight  and  Strong. 


Great  care  has 
been  used  in  perfect¬ 
ing  a  shape  that  we  could 
guarantee  to  do  good  work  on 
hillside  or  level  land,  and  ITS 
SUCCESS  IS  WONDERFUL. 
Being  as  hard  as  steel  can  bo  tem¬ 
pered,  it  will  scour  in  all  soils.  . 
Steel  AUTOMATIC  Cutter  and  < 
Foot-1, atcli.  Operator  need  not 
take  his  hand  from  the  handles  to  re. 
verse  and  latch  the  plow. 


BELf^F-R  &  TAYLOR  acricult 

” . VS** 


Nicely  balanced 
^  with  shifting  han- 
■,  dies,  enabling  the  I 

‘  i.  operatoB  to  walk*  - ,  . 

k  square  behind  the  plow  in  the  furrow. 

(Box  _ 

RL  TOOL  CO.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


$TEAM !  STEAM 


i 


We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

&  Larsre  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boUers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 
Box  17.  Blmira,  N.  Y. 


ABS0fa 
Free 


>*,!HS0|§, 

iUBRADLEY&  COMPANY. 


FROM 

JJOFSE 

MOTION 

63  AAURRAY5T. 
NEW  YORK 
32  S.MARKET  ST. 
SYRACUSE, NEW  YORK.—  ;—  BOSTON, MASS. 


FT  THE  BEST  AND  SIMPLEST! 


.•REVERSIBLE 


Send  for  Free  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Prices. 


Runs  Right  or  Left 
Without  Change. 

2v£©».ti©3a.  tlxis  Paper. 

Janesville  Hay  Tool  Co„  Janesville,  Wis. 


CANTON  IRON  ROOFING  CO., 


CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 

ST££Ij  HOOFING-. 

Made  ol  genuine  Sheet  Steel  and  Calaminrd  Steel.  Also 
CORRUGATED  IRON  Rooflnj  -  ...  - 

Siding,  Crimped  Edge  Roofing  and  Si( 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  Lis 


flag  and  Siding,  Beaded  Iron  Celling  and 
Siding,  Roof  Paint,  Roofer’s  Paper,  etc. 
,1s  t,  and  Samples. 


RUSTLESS 


Send  for  catalogue. 

Brauiau,  Bow 


_  IRON  WATER  PIPE. 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO., 

Co.,  Boston  Ag’ts  lor  New».Englnud .  7  and  9  Clifl  street.  New  York. 


i  STANDARD 

For  stackingout  infields  or  mowing  away  in  barns 

The  use  of  a  good  Hay  Carrier  and  Fork  a  few 
hours  In  a  catching  time  may  save  many  times  Us 
cost.  At  such  times,  any  thing  that  facilitates  the 
handling  of  hay  lessens  the  risk  from  bad  weather. 


HAYING 


Four ■  Wheel  Carrier. 

We  manufacture  Anti-Friction,  Reversible,  Swivel 
and  Rod  Hay  Carriers  .Harpoon  and  Grapple  Horse 
Hay  Forks,  Pu.ieys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc.  Also  the 
celebrated  Halladay  Pumping  Wind  Mill  in  18 
sizes,  t lie  Geared  Wind  Mill  in  11  sizes,  the  U.  S. 
Solid  Wheel  Wind  Mill  in  5  sizes;  also  the  IXL 
Feed  Mill,  IXL  Corn  Sheller,  IXL  Stalk  Cutter. 
Horse  Powers,  Jacks,  Pumps,  Tanks,  etc.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  prices.  Agents  wanted  in  unassigned 

territory.  U.  S.  HIM)  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Batavia,  11L. 

OMAHA.  NEB.  KANSASCITY  MO. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


FRENCH  COACH  STALLION,  GENERAL. 


Apart  from  fast  trotters  and  runners, 
which  are  not  produced  with  certainty  even 
by  the  most  experienced  breeders  with  the  best 
of  breeding  stock  to  work  upon  and  the  best 
of  trainers  to  develop  them,  the  most  profit¬ 
able  horse  which  a  farmer  can  breed  is  the 
large,  stylish,  high-stepping  carriage  or  coup6 
horse.  Such  horses  can  be  produced  by  coup¬ 
ling  large,  stout  mares  with  good-sized,  highly- 
bred,  stylish  stallions,  either  of  a  good  trotting 
strain,  a  thoroughbred,  or  a  good  specimen  of 
the  Cleveland  Bay  or  French  coach  horse 
strain.  A  fine  specimen  of  this  excellent  strain 
is  shown  at  Fig.  92.  His  name  is  General,  and 
he  is  the  property  of  Messrs.  SaVage  &  Far- 
num,  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  is  a  bay,  15  3 
hands;  weight,  1,290  pounds;  foaled  April  6, 
1884;  imported  in  1887,  bred  by  M.  Auguste 
Rid#},  of  St.  Pair,  Department  of  Calvados, 
France.  Got  by  the  stallion  Oriental,  dam 
Capuchine,  by  Ire- 
landais,  and  only 
daughter  of  Tacon- 
net. 

• — — 

HORSE  BREED¬ 
ING  IN  CEN¬ 
TRAL  ILLINOIS. 


undergoes  the  most  thorough  inspection,  and 
all  animals  that  prove  unsound,  or  refuse  to 
work,  ape  returned  to  the  city  dealer. 

Feeders  are  draft  horses  wanting  in  flesh, 
weighing  from  1,300  pounds  upward,  and  hav¬ 
ing  frame  and  bone  sufficient  to  carry  300 
pounds  more  weight.  They  are  bought  by 
those  who  make  it  a  business  to  feed  and  fat¬ 
ten  horses — mostly  by  firms  in  Ohio  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  pay  from  §150  to  §200  each  for 
them,  shipping  them  home  and  feeding  them 
from  two  to  four  months;  then  sending  them 
to  market  and  making  more  money  on  one 
car  than  an  ordinary  dealer  would  by  han¬ 
dling  six  or  eight  cars  of  horses.  If  there  is 
any  place  where  horses  ought  to  be  fed  and 
fattened  for  market,  it  is  here  in  Illinois, 
where  all  necessary  feed  is  much  cheaper  than 
in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania.  Here  are  a  few  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  facts  in  this  connection,  that 
came  under  my  notice. 

Passing  along  the  street  I  am  halted  by  a 
neighboring  farmer,  who  says : 

“Say,  broker,  how  is  the  horse  market?  I 
have  a  good  horse  I  am  feeding  up  to  sell,  and 
as  soon  as  I  get  him  fat,  I  will  sell  him  to  you.” 

“Very  well,”  I  say,  “give  him  plenty  and 


when  you  get  ready  to  sell,  I  will  try  and  buy 
him.” 

Two  or  three  weeks  later  in  comes  the  far¬ 
mer  with  his  fat  horse  to  sell.  I  say : 

“Mr.  Farmer,  this  horse  is  hardly  fat 
enough.  Can’t  you  take  him  home  and  feed 
him  well  a  few  weeks  longer?” 

“No,  no;  he  is  fat.  I  have  driven  in  rather 
fast  and  he  hasn’t  had  any  water,  and  he  looks 
a  little  gaunt  now ;  but  you  put  him  in  your 
barn  and  let  him  get  filled  up,  and  he  will 
look  quite  different;  then  feed  is  high,  and  1 
don’t  want  to  keep  him  any  longer,  and  I 
want  to  use  the  money.  What  is  he  worth  to 
you  to-day?” 

“Well,  I  can  give  you  §175  now;  but  would 
rather  you  would  keep  and  feed  him  a  month 
or  so — I  could  give  you  §20  or  $25  more  for 
him  then.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I’ll  let  you  have  him;  I  havn’t 
any  use  for  him  aLd  feed  is  kinder  high.” 

So  I  get  the  fat  horse  and  in  a  few  days 
there  comes  a  farmer  from  Ohio  looking  for 
feeders  and  says: 

“Broker,  got  any  feeders?” 

“Yes,”  and  I  lead  out  the  fat  horse  bought 
of  the  Illinois  farmer,  and  he  says: 


B.  F.  JOHNSON. 


Horses  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  are  classified  as 
streeters,  express, 
draft,  drivers,  carri¬ 
age  and  coach,  none 
being  considered 
marketable  unless 
strictly  sound. 

Streeters  are  so 
called  because  they 
are  mostly  used  by 
street  railway  com¬ 
panies.  A  streeter 
must  weigh  not  less 
than  from  1,050  to 
1,200  pounds.  There 
is  no  restriction  as  to 
color,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should 
possess  good  bone 
and  feet,  and  his  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  must 
be  that  of  a  durable 
animal.  Street  car 
companies  in  need  of 
such  stock,  will  place 
their  order  with  their 
favored  city  dealer 
for  the  number  want¬ 
ed,  and  no  one  else 
can  supply  them, 
even  at  less  money. 
Hence  if  I  ship  such 
stock  to  market,  lam 
compelled  to  pay  the 
city  dealer  a  com¬ 
mission  of  §5  per 
head,  to  place  my 
stock  to  fill  the  com¬ 
pany’s  order.  The 
average  price  paid 
by  the  companies  for 
streeters  is  §125  per 
head,  so  in  order  to 
make  a  small  profit 
over  expenses,  street¬ 
ers  must  be  bought  in 
the  country  at  §110 
per  head.  This  stock 


French  Coach 


Horse,  General. 


Fig-. 


yi ,  Z/7AL 

92. 


“That’s  a  good  feeder,  he  has  been  fed  just 
long  enough  to  make  his  hair  lie;  now  if  he 
only  had  about  300  pounds  more  flesh  he  would 
be  a  good  horse.”  I  ask  him  §10  profit  and  he 
buys  him,  ships  him  to  Ohio,  where  corn  is 
worth  10  or  15  cents  more  per  bushel,  and  hay 
§3  to  §0  more  per  ton  than  here,  and  feeds 
him  three  months,  all  he  can  coax  him  to  eat, 
and  sells  him  for  $300,  making  a  clear  §100 
for  trouble  and  feed. 

In  November  last  there  was  shipped  from 
my  stable  one  car  of  feeders — 10  head — that 
cost  an  average  of  §187  50  here.  They  were 
shipped  to  Ohio  and  fed  until  February  last 
and  were  sold  to  a  New  York  buyer,  for  §325 
per  head.  Estimated  cost  of  feed  for  112  days 
at  30  cents  per  day  per  head,  makes  §33.60 
and  allowing  §12  per  head  for  expense  of 
buying  and  shipping — which  is  ample — the 
total  expense  would  be  §45.60  per  head,  which 
added  to  original  cost  §187.50,  makes  a  total 
cost  of  §233.10  each  to  the  feeder,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  §82.90  per  head,  or  §1,326.40  on  the 
one  car  of  feeders — good  wages  for  three  and 
one-half  months’  time. 

If  you  would  try  this  experiment  of  feeding 
in  winter,  prepare  a  good,  warm  stable  as  the 
horse  will  not  take  on  flesh  unless  kept  warm. 

Then  select  a  good, 
sound  gelding  weigh¬ 
ing  not  less  than  1,350 
pounds’and  not  more 
than  six  years  old,  of 
good  color ,  plenty  of 
bone,  good  frame  and 
blocky  build,  with  a 
short  back,  well 
coupled,  witn  ribs 
well  sprung  out. 
Never  try  feeding  a 
flat-ribbed,  long- 
backed  or  poorly- 
coupled  horse,  and 
don’t  take  one  with 
any  blemish,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small,  and 
scrupulously  avoid  a 
dim  or  weak  eye,  as 
strong  feeding  is 
very  destructive  to 
poor  eyes.  You  can 
easily  estimate  the 
cost  of  feeding  three 
quarts  of  oats,  two 
quarts  of  shelled 
corn,  one  or  two 
quarts  of  dry  bran  at 
each  feed  three  times 
a  day  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  to  which  a 
handful  of  oil  meal 
once  a  day  should  be 
added.  This,  with  a 
small  allowance  of 
hay,  will  increase  the 
horse’s  weight — if  an 
ordinary  feeder — 100 
pounds  in  30  days. 
Continue  the  feeding 
for  90  days,  and  you 
have  a  1,650-pound 
fat  horse,  which  will 
bring  §250  more  read¬ 
ily  than  the  same 
animal  thin  in  flesh 
would  bring  §175. 
Here  the  feed  has 
cost  you  §25  and 
brought  §75,  a  net 
profit  of  §50. 

As  evidence  that 
my  estimates  of  cost 
are  not  far  from  cor¬ 
rect,  I  know  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  Ohio,  who  feed 
and  fatten  horses  for 
dealers  for  30  cents 
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per  day  per  head,  some  feeding  from  40  to  50  • 
in  this  way.  In  feeding  horses  it  is  well  to 
have  a  lot  into  which  you  can  turn  them  for 
exercise,  letting  them  out  one  at  a  time,  for 
fear  they  may  in  playing  injure  themselves 
and  others.  This  can  be  continued  to  within  4 
three  weeks  from  the  time  you  expect  to  mar¬ 
ket  them.  Then  lead  them  out  and  give  them 
a  walk  once  a  day  and  a  thorough  grooming 
after  walking— no  grooming  is  necessary  be¬ 
fore  this  time. 

Express  Horses  are  taken  from  the  light- 
draft  class,  the  smoothest  and  those  of  the 
best  quality  and  of  good  action  only  being 
selected,  bad  colors,  such  as  duns,  light  sor¬ 
rels,  light  grays,  etc.,  being  rejected,  as  well 
as  those  having  a  bald  face,  glass  eye,  or 
white  forefoot.  The  express  horse  should  be 
about  16  hands  high,  buyers  objecting  to 
these  that  vary  much  from  this  mark.  In  age 
it  should  be  from  five  to  seven  years;  in 
weight,  from  1,350  to  1,455  pounds.  Express 
companies  make  all  purchases  through  city 
dealers,  and  pay  from  $175  to  $225,  according 
to  quality.  Should  an  animal  prove  unsound 
or  not  a  good  worker,  he  is  returned.  I  have 
known  cases  where  horses  were  returned  from 
New  York  City  to  a  Chicago  dealer,  from 
whom  they  were  purchased,  on  account  of 
proving  to  be  cribbers. 

Draft  Horses  are  classified  as  light  or 
heavy  draft  and  first  and  second  quality,  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  market  at  from  $175  to  $300.  A  few 
years  ago,  one  that  weighed  1,400  pounds  wTas 
considered  large;  to-day  such  a  one  is  not 
classed  as  a  draft  horse,  being  too  small.  They 
must  reach  well  on  to  1,500  pounds  and  from 
that  to  1,600,  1,700  and  1,800  each,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  one  weighs  from  1,900  to  2,000  pounds. 
A  good  draft  horse  weighing  1,500  pounds,  is 
worth  .  $200,  and  for  every  100  pounds  in 
weight,  one  can  safely  add  $25.  Thus,  horses 
equally  good,  weighing  1,600  pounds, 
are  worth  $225;  1,700  pounds  weight,  $250; 
1,800  pounds,  $275;  $1,900  pounds,  $300. 
Hence,  the  importance  of  breeding  for  size  in 
the  draft  horse.  It  was  a  common  saying  a 
few  years  ago:  “No  foot  no  horse ;”  to-day  it 
is:  “No  bone  no  horse.”  While  it  is  very 
necessary  to  possess  both  good  feet  and  bone,  I 
have  noticed  buyers  to  overlook  or  purchase  a 
horse  with  a  poor  foot,  that  possessed  extra 
good  bone;  but  I  have  never  noticed  a  dealer 
to  purchase  one  of  poor  bone  on  account  of 
good  feet. 

Drivers  cover  quite  a  territory,  ranging 
in  prices  from  $100  to  an  almost  unlimited 
sum,  owing  to  style,  action  and  speed.  They 
are  not  marketable  unless  five  years  old  and 
well-broken  to  harness  usually  both  single 
and  double.  If  used  single  it  is  more  necessary 
to  have  animals  weighing  from  1,100  to  1,200 
pounds  and  upward.  Pairs  well  matched  in 
size,  color,  gait  and  speeed  command  the  bet¬ 
ter  prices. 

Carriage  and  Coach  Horses  are  the  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  any  other  class  while 
the  demand  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 
Range,  size,  color,  action  and  disposition  are 
the  requisites.  There  being  no  established 
price,  the  price  depends  largely  on  how  well 
oho  suits  his  customer’s  fancy,  or  how  much 
he  is  willing  to  pay.  If  one  has  a  good  car¬ 
riage  or  coach  team  to  sell,  he  need  only  ad¬ 
vertise  it  in  the  city  papers, giving  good  refer¬ 
ence,  and  a  customer  will  come  for  them;  and 
if  the  horses  are  first-class,  the  owner  can  ask 
as  much  money  as  it  takes  to  buy  40  acres  ad¬ 
joining  his  farm,  and  the  demand  will  not  be 
considered  out  of  reason. 

Little  Profit  in  Drivers  and  Streeters. 
— In  conclusion,  what  are  you  breeding  for? 
If  for  profit,  you  can  ill  afford  to  raise 
“streeters,”  for  the  prices  Realized  will  not 
leave  you  a  profit,  after  keeping  the  animal  to 
the  age  of  sale  of  four  years.  If  you  are  raising 
“drivers,”  you  will  find  little  or  no  profit 
unless  you  produce  something  better  than 
common.  Even  then,  you  must  keep  them 
until  they  are  five  years  old  and  have  them 
broken  to  all  harness.  To  teach  a  horse  to 
behave  nicely  in  harness  and  to  drive  up 
promptly,  is  something  not  every  farmer  can 
do.  But  if  you  have  a  mare  or  two  that  are 
fairly  well-bred  and  better  than  the  average 
for  drivers,  breed  them  to  a  trotting  bred 
horse,  and  the  chances  for  profit  are  better 
than  if  you  breed  them  to  the  draft  horse. 

Most  Money  in  Breeding  Draft  Horses. 
— If  you  are  breeding  for  draft,  and  use  good 
judgment,  you  are  on  the  road  to  success.  I 
often  hear  men  say  they  are  overdoing  this 
draft  horse  business— carrying  it  too  far,  etc. 
Don’t  be  alarmed  at  such  foolishness.  The 
day  has  not  dawned — the  baby  has  not  yet 
abandoned  its  long  dress — that  will  see  the 
time  when  draft-horse  breeding  will  be  over¬ 
done;  but  it  has  paid  many  a  mortgage  on 
this  good  Illinois  farm  land.  Remember 
breeding  is  like  any  other  business  you  may 
engage  in — it  must  have  attention  to  make  it 
a  success.  If  you  would  raise  good  horses, 
commence  with  the  colts.  As  soon  as  you  can 


teach  them  to  eat,  do  so,  and  never  let  them 
want  for  food.  Even  when  on  grass  have  a 
box  in  the  fence  corner  and  give  them  some 
bran  and  oats  and  some  nice,  sweet  skimmed 
milk,  that  being  the  best  thing  on  the  farm 
.for  colts,  and  it  will  pay  quite  as  well  if  used 
in  this  way  as  if  fed  to  the  pigs.  They  may 
not  like  it  at  first,  but  put  some  in  the  water 
and  keep  adding  a  little  more,  and  very  soon 
you  will  find  they  will  be  as  fond  of  it  as 
calves.  I  believe  the  best  results,  financially, 
will  come  to  those  who  breed  in  the  draft  line, 
one  of  the  many  advantages  being  that  one 
can  almost  grow  draft  horses  in  two  years, 
and  if  the  colts  are  good  at  that  age,  you  can 
find  a  ready  sale  for  them  at  very  remunerat¬ 
ive  prices. 

It  is  certainly  advisable  to  breed  for  the 
best  in  eviry  class,  and  the  best  you  will  find 
in  the  near  future  to  be  poor  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  market  you  will  have  to  supply ; 
for  the  tendency  of  the  market  to-day  is  up¬ 
ward  on  first  quality  of  all  classes,  and  down¬ 
ward  on  off  colors  and  poor  grades.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  best  of  all  ship¬ 
ments  are  the  first  sold,  and  at  satisfactory 
prices,  while  the  poorer  are  slow  of  sale  and 
bring  little  or  no  profit.  There  are  shipped 
from  this  county  about  1,200  horses  every 
year,  for  which  $150,000  to  $160,000  are  paid. 
Mr.  Keeler,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  sold  or  handled 
in  1887  over  3,200  horses,  nearly  800  of  which 
were  shipped  to  him  from  Champaign  Co.,  Ill. 


MORE  ABOUT  SWEET  POTATO  CUL¬ 
TURE. 

FROM  M.  B.  PRINCE. 


Importance  of  the  crop ;  management  of 

plant-bed;  soil  and  its  preparation;  setting 

the  “slips;”  cultivation,  harvesting ;  stor¬ 
age.  _ 

With  accommodations  for  safe  storage,  the 
sweet  potato  becomes  one  of  our  most  profita¬ 
ble  crops.  Our  location  is  not  such  as  to  af¬ 
ford  a  market  for  them  in  large  quantities, 
yet  there  is  a  steady  demand  at  prices  vary¬ 
ing  from  30  cents  per  bushel  in  October,  to  75 
cents  to  $1.25  in  April.  For  seed  we  use  po¬ 
tatoes  too  small  for  the  table.  We  start  the 
plants  in  a  bed  prepared  as  follows:  In  the 
first  half  of  April  a  sheltered  spot  is  selected, 
where  it  can  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun. 
The  soil  is  taken  out  of  the  desired  area  and 
placed  in  a  pile  convenient  for  putting  back 
as  wanted.  First  we  put  in  four  or  five  inches 
of  fresh  horse  manure,  as  free  as  possible 
from  litter.  On  this  we  put  about  an  inch  of 
soil,  and  then  another  layer  of  manure,  with 
two  inches  of  soil.  On  this,  pressed  in,  are 
placed  potatoes  as  near  together  as  may  be 
without  touching.  They  are  covered  from 
one  to  two  inches  deep  with  fine  soil,  firmed 
down.  The  layers  of  manure  and  soil  may 
vary  from  the  above;  but  when  finished  the 
bed  should  be  three  inches  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  surface.  If  favorable  weathex'  follows,  the 
first  plants  will  be  ready  for  setting  in  about 
six  weeks,  and  we  sometimes  get  four  or  five 
crops  of  plants  at  intervals  of  about  two 
weeks.  In  the  meantime  we  keep  the  bed  free 
of  weeds,  the  top  soil  loose,  and  we  water 
when  too  dry.  Suds  from  the  wash-tub  are 
excellent  for  the  purpose.  A  light  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  encourages  the  growth.  An 
explanation  may  be  in  order  as  to  why  we 
make  layers  of  manure  and  soil.  The  strong 
heat  of  an  ordinary  hot-bed  is  not  desirable, 
being  liable  to  cause  decay  instead  of  growth, 
and  we  think  the  slight  bottom  heat  comes 
more  gradually  and  is  more  lasting  for  the 
layer  of  soil  between  the  two  of  manure. 

But  three  varieties  are  grown  to  any  great 
extent,  which,  in  the  order  of  earliness  re¬ 
versed,  are  as  follows:  The  Jewel  yam,  bright 
yellow,  flesh  yellow,  soft  and  very  sweet  when 
cooked;  small  and  a  light  yielder;but  the  most 
popular  with  the  Southern  people.  Bahama, 
light  yellow,  almost  white,  flesh  the  same,  not 
so  soft  or  sweet  as  the  Jewel;  large  to  very 
large;  a  rank  grower  and  a  heavy  cropper. 
Red-skin,  white  flesh;  drier  than  either  of 
above ;  very  early ;  very  large,  yields  wonder¬ 
fully  and  sells  well  before  other  varieties  are 
in  market. 

A  sandy  soil  suits  best  and  it  can  not  be 
made  too  rich.  We  plow  in  March  and  if  ma¬ 
nure  is  plentiful  it  is  best  broadcasted  just  be¬ 
fore  planting  time; -but  the  more  common 
practice  is  to  run  furrows  with  a  one-horse 
plow  three  feet  apart,  in  which  we  put  the 
manure,  the  quantity  depending  on  the  sup¬ 
ply.  On  this  a  furrow  is  thrown  from  each 
side,  forming  a  sharp  ridge  or  bed.  The 
plants  are  set  18  inches  apart  in  the  row,  after 
striking  off  and  firming  the  hills  with  a  hoe. 
The  cultivation  we  give  is  merely  keeping  the 
land  clean  and  when  the  growth  of  the  vines 
stops  further  cultivation,  we  leave  the  rows 
well  banked  up  by  throwing  up  the  soil  Irom 


between  with  the  plow.  As  the  vines  grow 
they  take  root  and  sometimes  form  small  tub¬ 
ers.  This  is  prevented  by  lifting  them  with  a 
pitchfork,  though  very  few  growers  practice 
it.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  well  grown, 
in  September,  we  commence  cutting  the  vines 
for  soiling.  They  are  excellent  both  for  cattle 
and  hogs  though  not  so  convenient  to  gather 
as  some  other  crops. 

We  aim  to  harvest  on  a  warm,  clear  day, 
before  any  frost,  by  plowing  a  furrow  close 
at  one  side;  returning,  the  plow  runs  under 
the  row,  which  brings  nearly  all  to  view.  A 
hoe  is  used  to  make  sure  of  getting  all.  If 
the  vines  are  cleared  away  previously,  the 
plowing  can  be  done  very  much  better  and 
more  rapidly.  We  assort  as  we  pick,  into 
three  sorts:  those  suitable  for  market,  the 
small  ones  for  seed,  and,  lastly,  such  as  are 
unfit  for  either,  which  are  fed  out  to  hogs  and 
cows. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  very  sensitive  to  cold 
and  wet,  consequently  the  storage  must  be 
warm  and  dry.  On  account  of  the  excessive 
rains  last  fall,  many  were  obliged  to  dig  in 
the  mud.  In  such  case  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  them  until  mid-winter.  They  have 
rotted  badly.  We  usually  save  them  until 
May  by  storing  them  in  a  small  log  cabin, 
keeping  the  temperature  not  less  than  50 
degrees  by  charcoal  fires — in  small  pits  dug  in 
the  earth  floors — when  necessary.  If  kept  so 
warm  as  to  produce  sprouts,  no  harm  is  done. 

Vance  County,  N.  C. 

from  c.  c.  w. 

James  Perkins’s  method  of  cultivating  sweet 
potatoes,  page  72,  may  read  very  well  for  New 
York  State,  but  in  this  part  of  the  country  we 
always  prefer  plenty  of  moisture.  I  find  the 
sweets  require  as  much  water  as  any  other 
kind  of  potatoes.  They  may  grow  in  three- 
fourths  sand,  but  a  much  stiffer  soil  does 
as  well,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  too  open  the  tu¬ 
bers  grow  too  deep.  He  advocates  stable  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  hill  or  ridge.  My  experience  has 
shown  me  that  this  is  the  worst  possible  sort  of 
manure  to  use,  as  it  induces  a  rank  growth  of 
vine,  and  has  a  strong  tendency  to  cause  the 
potatoes  to  crack. 

For  a  plant  bed  use  small  potatoes, but  never 
cut  them.  Cover  with  strawy  litter  and  soil 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  tramp  down. 
This  holds  the  potatoes  in  place  when  the  slips 
are  pulled  out.  Water  plentifully  first,  last 
and  all  the  time.  The  hot-bed  may  be  a  ne¬ 
cessity  North;  here  we  get  slips  soon  enougn 
without  that  trouble.  “A.  G-.  S.,”same  page, 
gets  nearer  to  my  way  of  culture  minus  the 
sand  and  manure  in  the  row,  or  so  placed 
that  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  growing 
roots. 

Grand  Bay,  Ala. 

FROM  AUGUSTUS  J.  HEWLETT. 

As  a  rule  we  select  a  light  sandy  loam  for 
sweet  potatoes.  Plow  about  the  middle  of 
April  four  inches  deep  and  harrow.  About 
the  middle  of  May  make  drills  three  feet  apart, 
four  inches  deep.  Put  some  well  rotted  yard 
manure  in  the  drills;  chen  form  the  drills  up 
until  you  have  six  or  seven  inches  of  mellow 
earth.  The  harder  the  better  for  all  the  soil 
under  that.  Being  hard,  the  potatoes  will 
grow  short  and  thick  and  be  of  a  better  qual¬ 
ity.  As  a  rule,  we  buy  our  plants  about  the 
first  of  July;  set  them  on  the  ridges  about  20 
inches  apart.  We  plow  and  hoe  as  for  other 
potatoes,  but  not  deep ;  we  keep  the  vines  from 
taking  root  as  long  as  we  can,  then  let  them 
go.  We  dig  about  the  middle  of  September; 
let  them  lie  in  the  sun  a  few  hours  to  dry, 
then  put  them  in  baskets  and  take  them  down 
into  the  cellar,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  bas¬ 
kets  until  they  are  used  up.  Our  cellar  is  dry 
and  cool.  We  keep  them  until  February.  We 
have  planted  sweet  potatoes  oh  the  same 
ground  for  13  or  14  years,  and  the  last  year 
the  yield  and  quality  were  as  good  as  the  first. 

Queens  Co.,  L.  I. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  CORN. 

A.  C.  GLIDDEN. 

No  specific  rules  for  cultivation  possible; 
flint  and  dent  corn  need  different  treat¬ 
ment-,  amount  of  seed  should  vary  with 
richness  of  soil  and  distance  between  the 
rows;  no  over-crowding-,  why  tivo  kernels 
to  a  hill,  and  hills  three  feet  eight  inches 
apart  are  best-,  the  mode  of  “working  corn ” 
in  each  State  probably  the  best  for  that 
State. 

This  grain  is  so  widely  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  and  adapts  itself  to  so  great  a 
variety  of  soil  and  conditions,  that  no  specific 
rules  for  cultivating  or  handling  the  crop  can 
be  laid  down,  that  will  be  applicable  to  all 
the  varied  circumstances  of  its  growth. 
Southern  corn,  and  Northern  corn,  or  dent  or 
flint,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  require 
quite  different  treatment.  The  method  of 
raising  corn  in  Kentucky  would  not  do  at  all 
for  Michigan,  so  that  it  is  difficult,  as  I  have 


before  said,  to  formulate  a  method  for  uni¬ 
versal  practice.  Yet  there  are  some  princi¬ 
ples,  that  have  a  wide  range  of  application, 
which  I  wish  to  refer  to.  1  believe  the  crop  is 
quite  frequently  injured  by  the  use  of 
too  much  seed  at  planting  time.  It  is  probable 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  ground  that  will  be 
planted  this  coming  season,  is  not  in  so  good 
condition,  regarding  fertility,  as  the  owners 
could  desire,  or  perhaps  not  so  good  as 
some  other  fields  on  the  farm;  yet  how 
many  farmers  vary  the  amount  of  seed 
to  suit  the  strength  of  the  soil.  No  far¬ 
mer  who  has  only  sufficient  fodder  for 
two  cows  for  the  winter  will  tie  a  third 
one  to  the  manger,  and  expect  all  to  thrive, 
and  furnish  a  full  supply  of  milk.  But  this  is 
just  what  he  does  who  plants  three  kernels  to 
the  hill,  when  two  are  all  the  soil  can  efficiently 
nourish,  to  bring  into  maturity  both  stalk 
and  ear.  It  takes  a  part  of  the  ration  to  re¬ 
plenish  the  waste  of  animal  life  and  make  the 
natural  growth.  If  there  is  only  sufficient 
food  placed  in  the  manger  for  this,  the  milk 
supply,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  primal 
office  of  the  cow,  is  greatly  reduced,  because 
the  third  animal  eats  what  should  have  been 
divided  between  the  two.  So  the  third  kerne^ 
in  a  moderately  fertile  soil,  robs  in  its  growth 
what  should  have  belonged  to  the  two,  to  per¬ 
fect  both  stalk  and  ear.  We  do  not  plant 
corn  for  the  fodder;  yet  farmers  will  be 
found  replanting  what  they  call  thin  corn,  be¬ 
cause  they  think  they  can  as  well  grow  some 
fodder  where  the  hills  are  missing.  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  Half  a  stand  will  bring  more 
corn,  of  better  quality,  than  will  be  got  by  re¬ 
planting.  The  butt  stalks  seldom  ear  well, 
and  they  certainly  draw  from  the  soil  what 
ought  to,  and  would  otherwise  go  to  produce, 
large,  sound  ears.  A  quantity  of  nubbius  al¬ 
ways  reduces  the  value  of  a  crop,  for  many  of 
the  kernels  are  immature  and  light,  and  the 
cost  of  husking  is  about  doubled.  Those  who 
replant,  or  plaut  too  many  kernels  in  the  hill, 
will  grow  a  crop  of  nubbins  as  certainly  as  a 
surplus  of  seed  in  a  potato  hill  will  grow 
small  potatoes. 

The  amount  of  seed  to  the  hill  should  be  reg¬ 
ulated  somewhat  by  the  distance  between  the 
rows.  Four  and  one- half  feet,  with  three  ker¬ 
nels,  are  nearly  equivalent  to  two  kernels  at 
three  feet  eight  inches  apart.  I  prefer  the 
latter  distance  and  number  of  kernels.  There 
are  quite  a  good  many  reasons  why  I  prefer 
this  distance  to  any  other,  in  the  first  place, 
it  divides  the  acre  into  exact  lines  and  spaces, 
corresponding  to  the  divisions  of  the  modern 
survey.  States  are  run  out  into  parallel  lines, 
or  sections,  a  mile  apart,  and  these  section 
lines  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  making 
a  square  section,  a  mile  on  each  side.  This 
square  makes  four  square  farms  half  a  mile 
each  way.  When  these  farms  are  properly 
and  naturally  divided  into  fields  again,  they 
will  be  either  80  or  40  rods  in  length  or  width. 
A  field  80  rods  long  and  40  rods  wide  is  my 
ideal.  Now  when  such  a  field  is  marked  out 
for  corn,  at  three  feet  eight  inches  apart  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  nine  rows  the  long  way  or  18 
rows  the  short  way  will  make  exactly  an  acre. 
If  the  hired  man  has  cultivated  72  rows  the 
short  way,  or  36  the  long  way,  you  know  ho 
has  gone  over  four  acres  when  he  comes  up  to 
dinner.  If  the  corn  is  cut  up  nine  hills 
square,  40  shocks  anywhere  in  the  field 
will  make  just  one  acre,  and  four 
shocks  pulled  together  and  husked  in  dif- 
erent  parts  of  the  field  and  measured  or 
weighed,  will  give  one-tenth  the  product  of 
corn  per  acre.  There  is  no  guess-work,  every 
thing  is  mapped  out,  and  every  day’s  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  read.  Nor  is  this  all  the  advan¬ 
tage.  Every  farmer  who  makes  any  pretention 
to  acccuracy  in  his  methods,  knows  how  im¬ 
possible  it  is  to  turn  corn-stalks  completely  un¬ 
der,  unless  the  last  furrow  before  turning  the 
row,  comes  up  close  to  the  hills,  and  how  im¬ 
possible  this  latter  task  is,  when  corn  is  plan¬ 
ted  so  wide  that  the  furrow  slices  will  not  take 
it  all  up  between  the  rows,  or  so  narrow  that 
the  plowman  must  scant  each  furrow  to  gauge 
them  properly.  At  the  distance  apart  which 
I  practice  and  recommend,  three  furrows  will 
take  all  between  the  rows  naturally,  with  no 
undue  effort  either  way,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  or  excuse  for  crossing  the  row  in 
plowing.  No  corn  field  is  properly  prepared 
for  a  crop,  unless  the  rows  are  straight  each 
way.  I  find  my  men  take  more  delight  and 
interest  in  their  work  v^hen  there  is  some 
exactness  required  of  them,  and  they  see 
that  they  are  doing  work  properly,  after 
some  regular  plan. 

Working  corn  is  practiced  very  differently 
in  different  States,  and  we  must  assume  that 
there. is  reason  for  a  method,  especially  when 
it  is  generally  adopted  so  that  question  of 
cultivation  will  sooner  reach  uniformity. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 


ANOTHER  IOWA  FARMER  ON  CORN  FODDER. 

In  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  Januaiy  23,  page  55,  an 
‘Iowa  Farmer”  from  Harrison  Co.  does  not 


THE  RURAlr  NEW-YORKER 


take  very  kindly  to  cutting  up  corn  for  fod¬ 
der.  He  says  it  is  more  expensive  than  mak¬ 
ing  hay,  which  can  be  cut  with  a  mower, 
besides  the  bother  of  hauling  with  horse  rakes, 
forks,  etc.  I  agree  with  him  in  this,  but 
would  ask  him  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  30 
or  40  head  of  cattle  to  winter  over,  and  did 
not  have  hay  enough  on  his  farm  to  feed  half 
this  number  as  was  the  case  last  year  in  this 
county.  Tame  hay  was  almost  an  entire  fail¬ 
ure;  wild  hay  was  not  a  fourth  of  a  crop. 
After  the  chinch  bugs  had  taken  all  the 
barley  and  wheat  that  was  sown,  many 
of  our  farmers  plowed  their  barley  ground 
and  sowed  it  to  millet.  What  was  the 
result?  As  soon  as  the  millet  came 
up  the  chinch  bugs  went  for  it  and 
cleaned  it  out  in  less  time  than  it  took  to  sow 
it.  My  experience  with  millet  is  that  it  will 
“fatten  chinch  bugs,”  and  they  love  it  better 
than  barley.  The  only  thing  for  us  to  do 
was  to  cut  up  our  corn,  and  we  did  it.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  were  cut  up  in  this  county,  and 
it  was  about  all  that  many  of  us  had  to  feed, 
and  our  cattle  look  better  to-day,  after  going 
through  the  severe  winter  we  have  had,  than 
if  they  had  all  the  wild  hay  they  could  have 
eaten.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  fodder 
thrashed,  but  it  requires  to  be  kept  dry,  and 
if  it  should  be  damp  when  thrashed  it  is  liable 
to  spoil.  The  corn  also  requires  attention. 
VVe  did  not  let  our  corn  and  fodder  stand  in 
the  field  to  be  covered  up  with  snow.  We 
husked  the  corn,  tied  the  fodder  in  bundles, 
hauled  them  to  the  barn  and  stacked  them; 
and  we  handled  them  with  a  fork,  also.  There 
w  ill  be  more  corn  cut  up  in  Tama  County  in 
the  future  than  there  has  been  in  the  past. 
Ihe  farmers  only  realize  now  how  much  good 
feed  they  have  been  losing  or  wasting  from 
year  to  year  in  the  past,  which  they  will  save 
in  the  future,  even  if  it  takes  a  little  more 
work  to  harvest  it  than  it  would  to  sow  millet 
for  the  “chinch  bugs.”  I  donotcondemn  mil¬ 
let  by  any  means.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best 
crops  we  can  raise  for  cattle,  but  when  chinch 
bugs  are  plenty,  one  should  let  millet  alone. 
Tama  Co.,  Ia.  •  “an  iowa  farmer.” 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  OAT  CROP. 


Present  prices  likely  to  be  maintained;  early 
oats  sure  to  be  the  most  profitable;  how  to 
secure  them. 


As  it  will  soon  be  time  for  sowing  oats, 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a 
few  suggestions  derived  from  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years,  in  regard  to  handling 
the  crop  to  get  the  greatest  profit.  This  year 
there  will  probably  be  a  much  larger  acreage 
than  usual,  not  because  oats  are  thought  to  be 
a  surer  crop  tnan  corn,  wheat  or  rye,  but  be¬ 
cause  most  farmers  (especially  renters)  are 
short  of  money,  and  oats  can  be  realized  from 
sooner  than  any  other  spring  field  crop. 

Now,  oats,  in  all  probability,  will  hold  to 
present  prices  (with  chances  of  a  rise  rather 
than  a  decline)  until  the  new  crop  is  put  on 
the  market,  when  they  will,  of  course,  fall  in 
prices,  according  to  the  supply.  Taking  it 
for  granted  that  we  have  an  average  year,  it 
is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  first  oats  in  the 
market  will  bring  the  highest  price. 

To  those  that  are  obliged  to  sell  in  the  fall, 
the  objective  point  is  to  get  the  crop  into  a 
marketable  condition  as  early  as  possible. 

The  main  essentials  to  secure  an  early  har¬ 
vest  are  early  sowing,  on  fall  plowing,  if  pos¬ 
sible;  a  well  pulverized  and  level  seed-bed— 
the  more  level  the  seed-bed  the  more  evenly 
the  oats  will  ripen. 

A  good  way  to  sow  a  large  field  is  to  go 
around,  instead  of  crossing  back  and  forth, 
keeping  the  geared  wheel  of  the  seeder  on  the 
outside,  so  it  will  sow  in  turning  the  corners. 

1  hen,  when  you  come  to  harvesting,  go 
around  the  same  way;  then  your  last  sowing 
will  be  cut  last.  Set  the  grain  up  in  small, 
round  shocks  with  one  cap,  as  soon  as  cut, 
giving  the  air  a  chance  to  dry  out  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Have  a  thrasher  engaged  beforehand,  and 
just  as  quick  as  the  grain  will  do,  thrash  it 
from  the  shock  (getting  a  little  extra  help)  and 
haul  to  market  from  the  machine.  Often¬ 
times  one  day  will  make  a  difference  of  sev¬ 
eral  cents  per  bushel. 

Several  years  ago,  when  twine-binders  first 
came  into  general  use  in  this  vicinity,  the 
writer’s  father  had  one  field  of  50  acres  that 
was  sowed  very  early  upon  fall  plowing.  He 
purchased  a  twine  binder  and  cut,  thrashed 
and  delivered  them  at  the  elevator  inside  of 
six  days.  He  had  2,250  bushels  receiving  45 
<  ents  per  bushel ;  inside  of  one  week  the  prtce 
di  opped  to  33  cents.  The  difference  in  price 
just  paid  for  the  binder— §270. 

W.  D.  HERRICK. 
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THE  BETHEL  APPLE. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

Former  scarcity  of  “ iron-clads ;”  Peach  of 
Montreal  and  Oldenburgh ;  Tetofsky;  Fa¬ 
meuse-,  Scott's  Winter ;  Bethel  of  Vermont ; 
the  Bethel ,  though  a  thorough  iron-clad 
is  little  known ;  why;  a  tardy  bearer  at 
first,  with  age  it  becomes  a  prolific  bearer ; 
is  it  to  have  a  boom? 


An  observer  and  experimenter  with  tree 
fruits  in  the  “cold  North,”  is  able  to  come  to 
positive  conclusions  about  the  value  of  varie¬ 
ties  only  by  slow  degrees.  When  I  began,  in 
1866,  to  make  fruit  growing  a  study,  in  North¬ 
eastern  Vermont,  not  a  single  apple,  other 
than  the  Siberian  Crabs,  was  known  to  be 
capable  of  enduring  the  severity  of  the  win¬ 
ters  long  enough  to  be  profitable.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  two  September  apples— the  Peach  of 
Montreal  and  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh— 


nown  the  Wealthy  came  along,  and  all  at 
tention  was  diverted  to  that  remarkable  ap¬ 
ple,  so  good,  so  handsome,  and  such  an  early 
and  profuse  bearer. 

1  he  experiences  of  the  last  four  winters, 
three  of  them  being  of  almost  unexampled 
severity,  have  shown  us  that  the  Wealthy, 
though  very  hardy,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
true  iron-clad,  and  that,  like  the  Baldwin 
along  its  Northern  limit,  it  will  have  to  be 
top-grafted  on  a  hardier  stock,  in  order  to 
make  a  long-lived  and  profitable  tree.  In  the 
meantime,  what  few  Bethels  had  been  planted 
have  shown  remarkable  vitality  and  vigor, 
while,  with  increases  of  age,  the  trees  demon¬ 
strated  that,  like  the  Northern  Spy,  they  onlj 
wanted  time  to  prove  themselves  not  inferior 
to  any  other  sort  in  productiveness  and  regu¬ 
lar  bearing.  The  past  season  of  1887  was  the 
poorest  apple  year  ever  known  in  Northern 
Vermont,  at  least  for  a  long  time.  The  trees 
were  weakened  by  the  great  crop  of  1886;  and 
the  almost  unexampled  cold  of  the  succeeding 
winter  destroyed  nearly  all  che  root-grafted 
Fameuse,  and  greatly  weakened  the  Weal- 


TIMELY  CARDEN  NOTES. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


Plant  in  rows  for  horse  cultivation;  arti¬ 
chokes;  radish ;  beans;  carrots ;  beets ; 
leaks;  onions;  parsley;  parsnips;  peas ; 
lettuce;  cucumbers ;  cauliflowers ;  toma¬ 
toes;  melons;  rhubarb;  spinach;  tur- 
nips;  asparagus;  preparation  of  the  soil; 
hot  beds. 


We  had,  as  usual,  planned  to  sow  all  of  the 
■so-called  new  varieties  of  oats  this  spring;  but 
the  season  is  late  without  a  precedent,  aud  at 
this  writing  it  is  doubtful  if  we  shall  sow  any. 
All  work  is  sadly  behind. 


BETHEL  APPLE.  From  Nature. 


Fig. 


93. 


were  discovered,  by  actual  trial,  to  endure  the 
cold,  grow  thriftily  and  bear  profusely.  This 
gave  great  encouragement  to  experimenters, 
because  it  proved-that  some  good  apples  could 
be  grown  in  such  a  high  latitude  and  altitude 
— 45°  north,  and  at  an  average  hight  of  1,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  upon  the  divide  between 
the  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut  and  St. 
Lawrence  Rivers.  A  few  years  later  the 
Tetofsky,  an  August  apple,  was  introduced, 
and  proved  equally  hardy ;  and  it  was  subse¬ 
quently  found  that  the  Fameuse,  when  graft¬ 
ed  in  the  top  of  Totofsky  trees,  would  suc¬ 
ceed  tolerably  well.  In  the  winter  of  1869- 
70  there  were  distributed  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Agriculture  cions  of 
a  large  number  of  Russian  apples,  from 
which  has  been  selected  a  good  list  of  ap- 


thy.  Scott’s  Winter  was  unharmed  in  tree 
aud  bore  a  very  fair  crop,  considering  the 
large  one  of  the  year  before.  But  the  Bethel 
trees  everywhere  came  out  entirely  unharm¬ 
ed,  and  bore  heavy  crops  of  very  perfect 
fruit.  There  is  likely,  now,  to  be  a  Bethel 
boom  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  is  a  real  misfor¬ 
tune  that  no  nurseryman  has  any  stock  of  the 
variety  the  Scott  and  the  Wealthy  having 
monopolized  attention,  and  the  Bethel  being  in 
such  ill  repute  from  its  slowness  in  coming  to 
bearing.  As  so  long  a  testing  gives  ground  for  a 
strong  confidence  in  the  extreme  hardiness  of 
this  variety,  and  has  revealed  the  fact  that  it 
is  really  a  productive  tree  when  old  enough, 
I  have  thought  it  well  to  send  the  Rural  a 
specimen  for  testing  and  also  for  illustration 
if  thought  best.  [The  apple  is  shown  at  Figs. 
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BETHEL  APPLE.  Half  Section. 


Fig. 


94. 


pies  for  all  uses,  but  none  of  them  a  very  long 
keeper.  Meantime,  there  had  been  an  active 
search  for  native  seedlings,  noted  for  their 
power  of  resisting  low  temperatures.  Among 
those  first  discovered  were  Scott’s  Winter, 
first  figured  some  10  years  ago  in  the  Rural, 
and  the  “Bethel  of  Vermont.”  The  first 
named  is  a  red  apple  of  medium  size  and  fair 
quality,  the  tree  a  vigorous  grower,  an  early 
and  free  bearer,  with  fruit  keeping  well  into 
the  spring,  and, with  good  care,  as  late  as  Au¬ 
gust.  I  his  variety  has  now  become  widely 
distributed,  and  is  offered  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  nurserymen  of  the  cold  North,  both 
East  and  W est.  Much  less  has  been  known  of 
the  Bethel.  Although  quite  “iron-clad,”  it 
was  found  to  be  a  shy  and  tardy  bearer,  when 
young,  and  just  as  its  merits  began  to  be 


93-94.  Eds.]  It  is  as  large,  as  handsome  aud 
as  good  a  keeper  as  the  Baldwin.  I  think 
it  also  as  good  in  quality  as  that  variety,  and 
likely  to  be  quite  as  salable.  I  wish  to  add 
that  unfortunately  I  have,  in  my  large  or¬ 
chard,  but  one  Bethel  tree,  and  do  not  know 
even  where  many  cions  could  be  had.  It  is 
probably  grown  more  largely  in  the  town  for 
which  it  is  named  aud  in  the  other  towns  of 
the  White  River  Valley,  than  elsewhere.  I 
wi  ite  merely  that  the  searchers  for  good  win¬ 
ter  iron  clads  may  make  a  note  of  the  Bethel 
as  a  well  tested  and  promising  sort. 

[Dr.  Hoskins  writes  us  that  he  has,  since 
writing  the  above  article,  learned  that  cions 
of  the  Bethel  can  be  had  in  quantity  of  Miller 
&  House,  nurserymen,  Derby,  Vt.  He  thinks 
they  are  a  reliable  firm.— Eds.] 


The  Easiest  Kind  of  Gardening  is  plant¬ 
ing  in  long  rows  so  that  we  can  use  a  horse  cul¬ 
tivator  between  our  crops.  Anything  that 
needs  hand  cultivating  is  apt  to  get  neglected. 
We  have  several  short-lived  vegetables,  as 
spinach,  lettuces,  and  radishes,  that  we  want 
only  a  few  of  at  a  time.  Well,  we  needn’t 
sow  these  in  rows  by  themselves,  but  here  and 
tlieie  as  catch  crops  between  other  vegetables 
in  the  rows. 

Say  our  rows  are  three  feet  apart.  We  can 
now  set  out  the  Jerusalem  artichokes,  18  to  24 
inches  apart  and  five  inches  deep,  at  the  far¬ 
away  end  of  the  patch,  aud  where  they  will 
not  shade  anything  else.  Plant  horse  radish 
about  the  same  distance  apart,  using  pieces  of 
i  young  roots  six  to  nine  inches  long  as  sets.  Of 
beets  sow  a  couple  of  drills  about  four  inches 
apaitin  the  same  row;  but  do  not  put  in  a 
laige  sowing,  as  at  this  season  they  soon  get 
tough,  bow  again  in  two  or  three  weeks.  If 
>  ou  like  Windsor  beans,  sow  at  once  and  in 
good  gxound;  a  few  yards  of  row  will  be 
enough.  Sow  Early  Horn  and  Stump-rooted 
carrots,  as  recommended  for  beets;  but  do 
not  so  soon  put  in  a  main  crop.  Some  people 
like  leeks  for  soup.  Sow  a  little,  say  a  piece 
of  a  row  two  yards  long  and  lift  and 
tiansplaut  them  early  in  June.  I  sow  onions 
just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready:  they  need 
all  the  time  they  can  get  before  hot  weather 
ets  in,  and  I  also  plant  my  onion  sets,  like¬ 
wise  potato  onions,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
wor kable.  Where  small  onions  are  wanted 
for  cooking  whole  in  soup,  shallots  are  pre¬ 
fer!  ed;  a  pint  of  sets  will  be  enough.  Al¬ 
though  I  always  grow  a  few  top  onions  for  va¬ 
riety’s  sake,  I  must  say,  as  compared  with 
other  onions,  1  don’t  think  they  are  worth 
bothering  about.  Parsley  always  does  best 
when  sown  early.  But  don't  sow  it  out  in 
the  lot.  Sow  a  bit  of  a  row  as  a  border  some¬ 
where  handy  near  the  house.  We  may  also 
sow  our  parsnips  at  once,  but  for  winter  use 
and  where  tenderness  and  flue  quality  are  the 
object  in  view  I  would  disadvise  sowing  till 
May.  Round  Yellow  peas  as  Daniel  O’Rourke 
should  be  sown  at  once,  and  Alpha  peas  a 
week  later.  Other  marrow  peas  10  to  14  days 
later.  Our  early  lettuces  we  usually  sow  in 
a  hot-bed  and  then  transplant  among  other 
crops,  say  between  the  plants  of  cabbages  or 
cauliflowers.  Later  crops  are  sown  in  rows, 
a  little  at  a  time,  and  again  transplanted  in  the 
same  way  among  almost  any  sort  of  crops ; 
for  instance,  between  tomatoes,  cucumbers’ 
melons,  corn,  and  the  like.  You  can  raise 
rhubarb  from  seed,  and  get  pretty  good  using 
stalks  for  next  year’s  use.  Or  lift  the  old 
stools  now  and  divide  them  into  as  many 
pieces  as  you  can  secure  good  eye-crowns  to 
and  transplant  these  at  once.  But  as  three 
feet  apart  is  too  close  for  rhubarb,  omit  plant¬ 
ing  the  row  on  either  side  of  the  rhubarb 
row.  1  treat  salsify  and  scorzonera  in  the 
same  way  as  I  do  parsnips.  Sow  a  double 
drill  of  spinach  as  you  would  of  beets,  on¬ 
ly  not  so  much  at  a  time,  aud  sow  oftener 
as  it  runs  to  seed  so  very  soon.  Or  if  ground 
is  scarce,  just  drop  a  few  seeds  between  the 
cabbage  or  other  crops.  Strapleaf  or  Purple- 
top  White  Globe  turnips  are  capital  for  early 
work,  but  make  only  a  small  sowing  as  they 
soon  get  soggy  in  the  heart.  The  little  worms 
are  very  destructive  to  my  early  turnip  crop; 
indeed,  between  these  and  cut-worms  it  is 
hard  to  get  satisfactory  results  with  early 
root  crops. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  our  spring 
crops  is  asparagus.  Every  farmer  should 
have  lots  of  it.  Once  planted,  the  plantation 
is  good  for  20  years,  and  it  comes  in  at  that 
time— end  of  April— when  we  have  very  little 
if  any  other  green  vegetable,  aud  lasts  in  good 
using  condition  till  the  end  of  June  by  which 
time  we  have  abundance  of  peas,  beans,  cab¬ 
bage  and  other  green  vegetables.  If  you 
haven’t  enough,  plant  some  more.  Anyhow 
sow  some  seed  at  once  in  a  row  either  for  a 
new  plantation  or  to  make  up  gaps  in  the  old 
one.  I  wouldn’t  advise  sowing  in  the  row  so 
as  to  leave  the  seedlings  there  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  plantation,  because  in  this  case  the 
crowns  are  too  near  the  surface  to  admit  of 
the  land  being  cultivated  over  them.  By 
planting  the  roots  five  inches  uuder  the  level 
of  the  ground,  we  can  plow  and  harrow  over 
the  crowns  without  hurting  them  aud  cut  just 
as  good  green  “grass”  as  we  can  from  plants 
whose  crowns  are  on  the  level  of  the  surface 
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of  the  ground.  The  seeds  if  sown  early  don’t 
need  soaking. 

Now,  garden  ground  should  be  deeply 
plowed ;  indeed,  if  subsoil  plowed  as  well,  the 
extra  labor  will  be  repayed  in  our  better 
crops.  But  in  subsoiling  the  land  keep  the 
subsoil  in  the  bottom  and  the  good  soil  on  top 
as  before,  and  keep  the  manure  near  the  top. 

All  manner  of  tender  vegetables  as  egg 
plants,  tomatoes,  and  peppers,  should  be  well 
looked  after  in  hot-beds.  Avoid  overcrowd¬ 
ing.  Towards  the  end  of  April  will  be  soon 
enough  to  sow  corn  and  snap-beans,  and  the 
middle  or  20th  of  May  for  melons,  Lima  beans 
and  the  like. 

House  Radish.— if  you  want  first-class 
horse  radish  you  have  to  plant  it  afresh 
every  year,  and  if  you  wish  to  grow  it  for 
market  you  have  got  to  replant  every  season, 
as  two-year-old  roots  are  hard,  tough,  striugy 
and  often  bad-hearted.  You  may  plant  it 
right  away  or  defer  planting  till  May;  if  you 
don’t  wish  to  use  the  ground  for  an  earlier 
crop, as  cauliflower  or  cabbage, you  may  plant 
at  once,  and  plant  lettuces  or  sow  spinach  be¬ 
tween  and  along  the  rows.  I  use  heavy  sub¬ 
soiled  land  and  plant  in  rows  two  feet  apart 
and  18  inches  between  the  sets  in  the  row. 
For  sets  I  use  clean,  thong  roots,  seven  to 
nine  inches  long,  and  plant  them  with  a  dib¬ 
ber  so  that  the  tops  shall  be  some  two  inches 
below  the  surface.  Summer  care  consists  in 
keeping  them  clear  from  weeds. 

Before  hard  frost  sets  in,  say, about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November,  I  dig  out  the  roots,  being 
very  careful  to  pick  out  every  morsel  of  root, 
for  if  any  should  be  left  they  grow  with  the 
persistence  of  vicious  weeds  next  year.  Strip 
the  main  roots  and  bury  outside  the  thongs 
needed  for  sets  for  next  year;  the  large  roots 
I  winter  in  a  cold  cellar,  bedded  in  earth. 
Early  in  April,  I  remove  them  from  the  cellar 
and  pit  them  out  of  doors  on  the  north  or 
shady  side  of  a  building,  but  even  there  they 
soon  begin  to  sprout. 

Now,  sprouting  injures  them  very  seriously: 
it  robs  them  of  their  pungency.  But  as  I  can¬ 
not  go  without  them  from  May  till  August,  I 
just  pack  some  roots  into  an  old  soap  box  filled 
with  sand,  and  set  this  in  the  ice-house,  and  in 
this  way,  with  a  little  attention,  I’m  secure 
till  the  new  crop  comes  in. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  in  “Gardening  for 
Profit” — the  best  book  of  its  kind  extant — says 
“All  American  writers  .  .  .  recommend 

planting  the  crowns.  .  .  .  They  also  tell 
us  that  after  two  seasons’  growth  the  roots 
will  be  fit  for  use.”  Please  let  me  claim  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  I  always  have  recom 
mended  and  practiced  the  annual  system,  and 
have  never  planted  crown  sets  nor  advised 
others  to  do  it,  but  always  thong  sets — that 
is,  pieces  of  the  young,  fleshy  roots. 


ened  and  driven  into  the  ground  to  some 
depth,  the  one  in  the  middle  of  the  panel  hav¬ 
ing  a  longer  point  than  the  end  ones.  One 


Fig.  95. 

can  make  up  a  lot  of  such  panels  during  win¬ 
ter. 

With  a  “Planet”  drill  for  sowing  the  seeds, 
one  is  nicely  fixed,  indeed.  For  much  of  our 
planting  we  use  a  marker,  and  then  open  the 
drill  with  tue  clumsy-looking  but  easily  used 
tool  shown  at  Fig.  96.  It  is  made  of  inch  and-a- 


Fig.  96. 

half  by  six-inch  pine,  with  an  old  corn  plow 
shovel  bolted  to  the  end.  It  pulls  along  quite 
easilv.  E-  s-  L’ 
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RED  CAPS. 


HENRY  HALES. 


This  so-called  new  breed  of  poultry  is  a  de¬ 
cided  novelty.  They  attracted  great  attention 


GARDENS  ON  THE.FARMS. 

Of  course,  a  piece  of  “last  year’s  breaking” 
on  a  virgin  soil  is  the  very  best  ground  for 
vegetables.  They  are  much  earlier,  unsur¬ 
passed  in  flavor  and  but  little  troubled  with 
weeds  on  such  new  land.  But  if  you  cannot 
have  that,  plant  from  one-half  to  two  acres  on 
the  best  old  ground  you  have,  putting  every¬ 
thing  in  straight  rows,  wide  enough  apart  to 
be  worked  out  with  the  horse  hoe  or  culti¬ 
vator.  These  rows  when  worked  out  once  a 
week  with  the  horse,  need  less  hand-weeding 
than  one-tenth  of  that  amount  would  require 
in  old-fashioned  “beds.” 

We  make  two  jobs  of  the  plowing— one  as 
early  as  possible,  taking  about  two-thirds  of 
the  ground  laid  out  for  the  season’s  planting. 
All  such  crops  as  go  in  early  and  come  off  in  a 
little  while  are  rowed  together  at  one  side  of 
the  plot,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  off,  we  set 
strawberry  plants  for  next  year  to  be  kept 
cultivated  along  with  the  garden  truck. 
Lettuce,  pepper-grass,  early  peas,  radishes, 
onions  sets,  spinach,  early  cabbages,  etc.,  come 
under  this  head. 

The  panels  for  the  fences  were  described 
and  figured  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  We  have  used  them  constant¬ 
ly  since.  They  can  be  made  of  almost  any¬ 
thing.  We  use  poles,  edging,  fencing,  wire, 
lath,  any  and  all  of  these,  combined  or  separ¬ 
ate,  as  we  happen  to  have  them.  Fasten  the 
panels  to  each  other  with  wire,  willow  bands, 
old  hoops  or  anything  that  will  hold.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  sort  of  inclosure  was  recommended 
by  the  originator  for  portable  hog  yards.  I 
began  by  using  it  for  that  purpose.  An  ex¬ 
tension— so  to  speak— of  the  idea  resulted  in 
the  inclosing  of  a  piece  the  right  size  for  a  gar¬ 
den  that  was  occupied  by  the  hogs  until  it 
was  rich  and  clean  enough  to  be  properly 
planted.  Then  three  sides  of  the  fence  were 
removed  for  convenience  in  plowing.  The 
hog  yard  joins  the  garden  on  one  side.  Of 
course,  if  one  wants  his  garden  inclosed  he 
can  leave  the  fence  standing.  For  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  new  readers  I  give  a  view  of  fence 
panel  at  Fig.  95.  The  ends  of  the  pieces  that 
answer  the  purpose  of  posts  are  well  sharp- 


ties  are  claimed,  they  have  at  length  reach¬ 
ed  our  shores.  Those  exhibited  at  the  New 
York  Poultry  Exhibition  were  fair  specimens 
of  the  breed.  They  are  decidedly  handsome 
birds,  with  plump,  square,  deep  bodies,  not 
very  large,  but  very  compact.  Weight  of 
males,  six  to  eight  pounds ;  of  females,  four  to 
six  pounds.  The  colors  are  rich  and 
bright.  The  cock’s  hackle,  back  and  sad¬ 
dle  are  a  rich  chestnut  or  golden  red,  striped 
with  black.  Hackle  full  and  flowing.  Breast 
and  tail  black.  The  tail  is  well  arched;  the 
breast  full  and  deep;  the  legs  clean  and  slate- 
colored.  The  hens  are  of  arich  chestnut  color; 
feathers  edged  with  black;  two  black  bars 
across  wings;  tail  black.  The  most  striking 
characteristic  of  this  bird  is  the  head,  which  is 
short,  broad  and  flat,  face  red ;  eye  dark  and 
large ;  beak  rather  short  and  curved, of  a  bluish 
black.  But  the  comb  is  the  novelty  that  gives 
the  name  to  the  breed.  It  is  broad  in  fine 
specimens,  reaching  five  or  six  inches  in  width, 
and  almost  as  long  as  broad;  low  on  the  head; 
the  surface  is  covered  regularly  with  fine 
points,  and  there  is  a  well  defined  spike  behind. 
The  hen  has  the  same  sort  of  comb,  but  it  is 
smaller.  How  these  large  combs  will  suit  our 
hard  winters  is  a  question.  Very  glowing  predic¬ 
tions  have  been  made  for  the  birds  ;they  are  said 
to  excel  anything  we  have  for  laying  qualities, 
hardiness,  ease  of  raising,  healthfulness  and  for 
first-class  table  properties.  Although  these 
fowls  are  called  a  new  breed,  Mr.  Lewis 
Wright,  in  his  great  work,  mentions  them  as 
a  breed  long  neglected, and  expresses  fears  that 
they  will  disappear  entirely.  After  having 
been  shown  years  before,  Mr.  Hewitt,  writing 
to  Mr.  Wright,  speaks  of  them  with  unspar¬ 
ing  praise,  saying  that  they  kept  on  laying 
during  spells  of  bad  weather ;  were  quite  hardy, 
and  that  the  richness  of  their  eggs  transcend¬ 
ed  that  of  all  other  breeds.  He  says,  however, 
that  they  were  non  or  bad  sitters  and  mothers. 
Mr.  E.  Hewitt  was  one  of  the  greatest  English 
fanciers  with  experience  of  many  breeds.  Mr. 
Wright  quotes  very  often  from  him.  The 


consists,  than  animals  which  breed  bu 
slowly.  At  any  rate,  poultry  are  the  mos 
provoking  creatures  in  the  world  for  getting 
into  trouble,  or  acting  in  ways  that  are  most 
injurious  to  their  health,  such  as  roosting  in 
the  draft  of  a  window;  staying  out  on  trees  of 
a  cold  night;  getting  all  of  a  heap  in  one 
house  instead  of  separating  into  two;  picking 
off  feathers  or  scabs,  and  a  hundred  other  ex¬ 
asperating  ways.  But  nothing  is  so  provok¬ 
ing  as  to  see  all  the  hens  around  a  filthy  pud¬ 
dle  that  drains  towards  or  into  their  house 
during  a  rapid  thaw,  while  the  snow  is  banked 
up  too  high  for  it  to  get  away  before  one  can 
open  a  drain.  While  a  vessel  is  standing  near¬ 
by  with  fresh,  clear  water,  the  stupid  things 
will  drink  away  at  this  nasty,  sickening  pud¬ 
dle  which,  if  not  soon  got  out  of  the  way,  is 
sure  to  cause  sickness,  sometimes  to  a  great 
degree.  One  may  wonder  why  this  is  so,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  birds  have  a  keen  knowledge  of 
what  is  best  to  eat,  so  that  they  will  eat  ihe 
best  before  them ;  but  in  the  matter  of  drink 
poultry  seem  deficient  in  the  sense  of  taste. 

The  high  price  of  grain  has  caused  a 
serious  loss  to  Eastern  poultry  breeders  this 
winter.  The  price  of  eggs  is  an  important 
item,  but  this  seldom  varies  much  foi  certain 
seasons  of  the  year;  but  when  food  rises  30  to 
50  per  cent,  higher  than  usual,  the  profit  of 
poultry  keeping  is  seriously  affected. 

One  consolation  to  the  poultry  breeder  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  eggs  does  not 
seem  to  slacken,  nor  does  that  for  first-class 
dressed  poultry.  There  is  every  appearance 
that  fine  birds  will  be  in  demand  as  much  as, if 
not  more,  than  ever.  Earliest  chicks  find  the 
worms,  and  the  earliest  chicks  in  market  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  prices. 

If  a  number  of  breeds  have  been  running 
together,  they  must  be  separated  fully  25  to  30 
days  before  the  eggs  can  be  depended  on  as 
pure.  If  male  birds  were  running  promiscuous¬ 
ly  with  them,  21  days  are  generally  thought 
sufficient,  but  impurity  is  known  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  up  to  30  days. 


at  the  leading  poultry  exhibitions  of  this  coun¬ 
try  during  the  last  season,  although  they 
were  few  in  numbers.  I  do  not  know  who 
lays  claim  to  the  original  breeding  of  this  va¬ 
riety.  It  was  first  bred  years  ago  in  England, 
and  had  a  run  in  the  Midland  Counties,  from 
which  it  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and 
to  the  continent,  where  it  appeared  as  a 
novelty  and  was  widely  exhibited.  Like  other 
novelties,  especially  where  many  great  quali- 


TYPICAL  RED  CAPS.  Fig.  08. 

pair  of  Red  Caps  shown  at  Fig.  98  belong  to 
what  is  known  in  England  as  the  Derbyshire 
Red  Cap  strain,  and  the  likenesses  have  been 
re-engraved  from  the  (London)  Fanciers’  Ga¬ 
zette.  _ 

PITHY  POULTRY  PARAGRAPHS. 

Deficiency  of  Taste. —Animals  that  are 
naturally  prolific  seem  to  have  less  sense  of 
their  own  danger  or  wherein  that  danger 


Preserve  the  Best.— After  keeping  young 
fowls  till  they  are  fully  developed,  which  is 
towards  spring,  we  are  often  disappointed  in 
some.  During  the  first  three  or  four  months 
of  their  lives  many  will  show  very  bright 
promise,  but  as  they  come  to  fill  out,  color  and 
develop  form,  many  do  not  fulfill  our  expec¬ 
tations.  Now  before  we  set  eggs  from  any 
yard  or  pens  from  which  we  want  the  best, we 
should  look  over  each  of  the  birds  carefully 
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and  cull  out  any  that  show  any  appearance  of 
deformity,  such  as  crooked  backs,  breasts  or 
wry  tails.  Those  defects  are  often  overlooked 
in  pullets,  yet  they  are  very  easily  seen  in  a 
matured  hen. 

Shade  Trees  should  be  planted  in  all  poul¬ 
try  yards.  The  chicks  will  not  thrive  in  hot 
weather  without  them.  It  is  not  enough  that 
they  can  get  in  the  house  out  of  the  sun.  I 
have  known  persons  to  insist  od  not  providing 
foliage  shade,  arguing  that  the  birds  had  sheds 
or  houses  into  which  they  could  go  if  they 
wanted  shade,  and  even  while  the  chicks  kept 
dying  off  from  the  effects  of  a  broiling  sun, 
still  these  people  couldn’t  be  convinced  it  was 
for  want  of  green  shade ;  so  the  chicks  died 
and  the  obstinate  owners  were  the  losers. 

We  cannot  change  the  nature  of  an  ani¬ 
mal’s  natural  instincts.  Poultry,  like  gypsies, 
have  a  very  strong  desire  for  the  greenwoods. 
Rows  of  blackberries,  raspberries  or  currant 
bushes  afford  them  infinite  amusement  to 
scratch  under,  as  well  as  for  shade  iD  the  heat 
of  the  day,  or  to  dust  themselves.  I  never  find 
they  do  the  fruit  any  material  damage;  even 
if  a  few  roots  are  laid  bare,  more  good  than 
harm  is  the  result. 

Guinea  Fowls. — It  is  curious  to  notice  in 
nature  that  while  some  species  are  liable  to 
much  variation,  others  change  but  little. 
This  is  so  in  birds  in  their  natural  state,  as 
well  as  in  domestication.  While  so  much 
change  is  seen  in  poultry  and  pigeons,  how 
little  is  found  in  the  Guinea  fowls:  domesti¬ 
cated  for  centuries,  they  keep  of  a  very  even 
size  and  form.  The  principal  change  is  seen 
in  the  color  alone.  Some  are  lighter  than  the 
ordinary  color  and  vary  from  that  to  white — 
a  color  which  occurs  in  all  species  of  domesti¬ 
cated  animals.  Although  the  feathers  are  so 
beautiful  and  finely  marked,  there  is  a  re¬ 
markable  uniformity  in  size  and  form. 

Bones. — In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
difficult  for  farmers  to  procure  ground  bone 
for  poultry.  This  difficulty  is  easily  overcome 
by  getting  a  common  hand  bone  mill,  which 
can  be  sent  anywhere.  Every  farmer  has 
bones  left  from  the  table.  These  can  be  ground 
and  fed.  They  are  in  every  way  as  good  as, 
if  not  better  than  the  market  article.  When 
no  mill  is  at  hand,  burn  the  bones  till  they 
powder,  and  feed  them  to  the  hens  in  a  pan,  or 
the  powdered  bones  may  be  added  to  their  soft 
food.  They  are  also  good  for  young  growing 
chicks. 

Ducks  lay  much  better  in  small  companies 
of  three  and  five  than  in  a  large  flock.  When 
there  are  many  together  not  more  than  half 
the  number  of  eggs  per  duck  is  laid.  They 
are  restless  beings  in  a  crowd.  A  continual 
excitement  seems  to  prevent  laying. 

State  Agricultural  Colleges  would  do 
well  to  experiment  with  poultry,  especially 
with  diseases.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  any 
experiments  are  tried  it  will  be  on  useful 
matters.  Some  things  have  been  worn  out 
and  settled  years  ago ,  such  as  the  sex  of  eggs. 
Every  little  while  some  one  pretends  to  have 
made  a  discovery.  After  much  care  and 
science  every  pet  indication  of  the  sex  of  eggs 
has  failed.  All  attempts  to  find  out  the  sex 
are  almost  sure  to  be  a  waste  of  time.  One 
matter  of  interest  worth  trying  is  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  by  hens  of  different  breeds  for 
the  first,  second,  third  and  as  many  years 
thereafter  as  they  may  live.  Various  breeds 
differ  very  much  in  this  respect,  and  little 
light  is  shown  on  the  subject. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  or  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

MANURING  FOR  A  ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

E.  K.  j P.,  Paden's  Valley,  W.  Va. — I  follow 
a  rotation  of  crops  on  river  bottom  land  as 
follows:  clover,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and 
then  clover  again — a  five  years’  rotation — and 
have  manure  for  only  one  field  each  year,  and 
having  five  fields,  two  of  them  are  in  wheat 
each  year,  and  the  others  in  clover,  corn  and 
oats.  When  and  on  which  crop  should  the 
manure  be  applied?  It  is  coarse  barnyard 
manure,  made  principally  by  sheep,  which 
are  fed  corn  fodder,  hay  and  grain,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  to  the  wheat  and  oat  straw 
stacks.  I  have  contemplated  applying  the  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  wheat  stubble  in  the  fall  preced¬ 
ing  the  corn  crop,  the  wheat  crop  having  been 
made  on  clover  plowed  under,  as  the  corn 
would  then  get  the  benefit  of  the  rotted  clover 
and  manure.  Can  the  Rural  suggest  a  bet¬ 
ter  plan? 


Ans. — It  is  not  desirable  to  take  three  grain 
crops  in  succession,  nor  is  it  well  to  grow  two 
clover  crops  too  close  together.  If  you  find, 
however,  that  your  land  is  not  deteriorating 
under  your  present  rotation,  and  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  it,  it  might  be  better  to  plow  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  spring  for  the  corn,  as  corn  does 
better  with  raw  manure  than  wheat  does.  Or 
you  might,  if  you  wish  a  change,  follow  corn 
with  oats  seeded  with  clover,  which  is  turned 
under  for  wheat  followed  by  oats  again  sown 
with  clover  to  be  followed  by  corn  again.  We 
never  knew  the  condition  of  the  soil  known  as 
“clover-sick,”  which  is  an  exhaustion  of  nitro¬ 
gen  most  likely  to  occur  in  this  rotation,  be¬ 
cause  of  two  crops  of  clover  coming  in  this 
way,  viz. :  with  wheat  and  oats  between  them. 
Wheat  is  a  nitrogen  and  potash  crop;  and 
growing  two  crops  of  wheat  with  but  one  of 
clover  between,  will  supply  plenty  of  nitrogen 
for  the  wheat,  but  will  be  apt  to  exhaust  pot¬ 
ash.  Still  in  all  farming  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  results,  and  if  your  crops  continue  to  be 
satisfactory,  there  is  no  need  to  borrow  trou¬ 
ble.  If  not,  we  think  the  change  suggested 
will  be  found  advisable. 

PLUMS  AND  CHERRIES;  CROP  FOR  AN  OR¬ 
CHARD. 

W.  W.  T ,  Waterville,  Ohio. — 1.  How  far 
apartshould  plum  and  cherry  trees  be  planted 
in  an  orchard?  2.  Are  not  the  European  va¬ 
rieties  the  most  profitable  for  Northern  Ohio? 
3.  What  is  the  best  crop  for  a  young  orchard? 
I  was  thinking  of  planting  currants — a  row 
midway  between  the  rows  of  plums — but 
feared  they  might  be  in  the  way  when  jarring 
for  the  curculio.  I  aim  to  fertilize  and  culti¬ 
vate  well,  and  am  not  crowded  for  land? 

ANSWERED  BY  PRES.  T.  T.  LYON. 

1.  Plum  and  Morelia  cherry  trees  should  be 
planted  in  an  orchard  from  14  to  16  feet  apart. 
The  larger  growing  sweet  or  Mazzard  cher¬ 
ries  and  also  the  Dukes  should  be  allowed 
more  space — say,  from  18  to  20  feet  each  way. 
2.  The  European  or  “Domestica”  varieties  of 
plums  are  decidedly  superior  in  quality  and 
are  also  very  productive,  in  fact,  quite  exces¬ 
sively  so,  but  they  are  so  decidedly  liable,  in 
most  localities,  to  the  premature  loss  of  foliage 
and  to  the  rotting  of  the  fruit  before  maturity 
that  it  becomes  very  important  that  such  va¬ 
rieties  as  Damson,  Englebert,  Lombard  or 
Bradshaw  be  selected  as  less  liable  to  these  ma¬ 
ladies.  Such  varieties  as  De  Soto  and  Rolling- 
stone  of  the  “Americana”  species  are  free 
from  this  liability  and  are  highly  successful  in 
the  Northwest.  I  would  advise  a  careful  trial 
of  these.  The  “Chiasa”  varieties  of  the  South 
are  found  to  be  unproductive  at  the  North, 
though  abundantly  hardy.  3.  If  a  crop  is  to 
be  grown  among  such  trees  for  the  first  five 
or  six  years  at  least  it  should  be  a  low,  hoed 
crop,  such  as  beans,  potatoes  or  garden  vege¬ 
tables;  and  its  draft  upon  the  soil  should  be 
provided  for  by  a  more  liberal  use  of  manure. 
Currants,  planted  between,  will  scarcely  be¬ 
gin  to  yield  profitably  before  they  should  be 
removed  to  leave  room  for  the  extending  roots 
of  the  trees. 

ABOUT  AN  INCUBATOR. 

O.  W.  D.,  Davis,  Mich. — 1.  I  built  an  incu¬ 
bator  according  to  Mr.  Jacobs’  plan.  It  is  a 
failure  with  me.  I  had  the  tank  built  of  tin — 
a  little  smaller  than  the  dimensions  given  for 
150  eggs.  2.  What  is  the  best  material  for  a 
tank?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  it  deeper 
to  hold  more  water?  3.  I  used  green  sawdust; 
would  it  pay  to  dry  it  before  using?  4.  What 
make  of  thermometer  is  best  to  use,  consider¬ 
ing  the  price.  5.  I  bought  two  cheap  ones,  as 
I  could  not  get  any  others  here.  They  register 
alike  at  freezing,  but  as  they  go  up  they  vary 
about  five  degrees,  which  may  account  for  my 
failure.  I  find  the  eggs  made  no  development 
after  10  or  12  days,  6.  Should  the  ventilator 
be  kept  open  usually?  7.  Would  heavy  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  be  of  any  use  for  lining  the  boxes; 
to  make  them  warmer? 

ANSWERED  BY  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

1. — Tin  will  soon  rust,  but  otherwise  will 
answer.  2.  Galvanized  iron  or  zinc.  The 
deeper  the  tank  the  larger  the  volumes  of 
water  and  the  longer  the  retention  of  heat, 
but  there  is  more  labor  in  handling  the 
water.  Seven  inches  is  a  proper  depth  of 
tank.  3.  Any  moisture  in  sawdust  serves  as 
a  conductor  of  heat,  and,  of  course,  causes 
loss  of  heat.  The  sawdust  should  be 
dry.  4.  Write  to  Taylor  Bros.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  incubator  thermometers. 
They  are  not  over  $1  each.  5.  Such  variation 
was  fatal,  as  it  gave  you  no  indication  of  the 
correct  temperature.  The  thermometers 
must  record  correctly.  6.  It  may  be  closed 
the  first  two  weeks,  if  preferred.  7.  Not 
necessary,  but  will  do  no  harm. 

LAME  PIGS. 

W.  P.  S.  (no  address). — I  have  five  pigs, 
bought  last  fall ;  since  weaning  they  did  very 
well  until  about  a  month  ago  when  I  noticed 
one  began  to' be  lame;  since  then  two  more 
have  become)  similarly^  affected. w  The  lame¬ 


ness  is  worse  in  the  front  feet.  The  first  one 
taken  is  so  bad  that  he  will  not  come  to  the 
trough  to  eat  unless  I  help  him,  but  he  will 
eat  when  urged  to.  He  seems  hungry.  They 
have  been  on  a  floor  till  within  a  few  days.  I 
have  fed  them  corn  quite  freely  so  that  they 
have  left  very  much  of  it  untouched  a  few 
times.  Their  swill  has  been  mixed  with  meal 
and  bran,  but  they  have  had  very  little  milk. 

I  bedded  them  during  winter,  but  they  wet 
the  bed  so  badly  that  I  have  allowed  them  to 
lie  on  the  bare  floor.  I  have  let  them  out, 
which  seems  to  help  those  that  can  walk. 
What  is  the  trouble? 

Ans. — The  lameness  is  apparently  due  to 
want  of  propei;  care,  and  too  exclusive  feed¬ 
ing  on  corn.  Pigs  not  infrequently  become 
lame  on  a  wooden  or  concrete  floor,  especially 
if  fed  too  heavily  on  corn  alonq.  The  remedy 
is  to  feed  more  of  such  grains  as  middlings, 
fine  bran,  ground  oats,  etc.,  and  less  corn. 
Then  place  the  pigs  on  a  ground  floor  where 
they  can  have  a  place  to  wallow  and  a  dry 
bed  with  plenty  of  straw  or  other  litter,  pro¬ 
tected  from  wind  and  storms.  They  should 
be  carefully  helped  to  and  from  the  feed  until 
they  are  able  to  help  themselves. 

SCIRRHOUS  OR  INDURATED  SPERMATIC  CORD. 

D.  B  ,  East  Baldwin,  Me. — A  colt  of  mine 
was  castrated  last  May  when  one  year  old. 
He  did  well  till  some  time  in  January,  when 
the  parts  swelled  up  quite)badly  and  the  swell¬ 
ing  broke  and  discharged  matter  where  he 
was  cut.  After  a  few  days  he  seemed  to  be 
all  right  till  about  a  week  ago,  when  the  parts 
began  to  swell  again.  The  sheath  is  swollen 
very  badly  and  on  one  side  near  where  he  was 
cut  is  a  lump  the  size  of  a  small  hen’s  egg, 
which  is  quite  soft.  The  other  side  is  swollen 
a  great  deal  more  and  appears  to  be  caked 
quite  hard.  How  should  he  be  treated? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

A  tumor  has  probably  formed  at  the  end  of 
one  or  both  cords  where  the  testicles  were  re¬ 
moved.  If  possible  place  the  colt  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  veterinarian  as  such  cases  us¬ 
ually  require  a  more  or  less  difficult  opera¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  location  and  extent  of 
the  induration.  In  the  meantime  any  abscess 
should  be  opened  and  washed  out  with  a  two- 
per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  other 
antiseptic.  Fomentations  to  the  swellings  or 
slight  scarification  of  the  swollen  sheath  with 
the  lance  will  reduce  the  swelling.  A  laxa 
tive  diet  with  one-half  ounce  doses  of  nitrate 
of  potash  night  and  morning  will  be  beneficial. 

ORIGINAL  OR  CRYPTORCHID. 

G.  W.  D..  Davis,  Mich. — My  two-year-old 
colt  has  only  one  testicle  as  yet;  what  is  co  be 
done? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

You  evidently  intended  to  say  that  but  one 
testicle  had  descended  to  the  scrotum,  or  bag, 
the  other  being  retained  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  inguinal  canal  (the  passage  to  the  scrotum 
from  the  abdomen)  or  perhaps  entirely  with¬ 
in  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  abnormal  con¬ 
dition  in  which  one  testicle  (more  rarely  both) 
fails  to  descend  to  the  scrotum,  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  horse,  the  animal  then  being 
called  a  ridgling,  original  or  cryptorchid. 
There  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  cause  the  de¬ 
scent  of  the  other  testicle,  which  will  probably 
never  appear.  You  can  either  have  the  hid¬ 
den  testicle  removed  by  a  competent  veterin¬ 
arian  or  expert  gelder,  or  keep  the 
colt  as  an  entire  animal  if  he  does 
not  become  too  troublesome.  If  castrat¬ 
ed  at  all,  both  testicles  must  be  removed  or 
the  operation  will  have  little  or  no  effect. 
The  castration  of  cryptorchids  is  much  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  than  the  ordinary  op¬ 
eration,  and  should  be  attempted  only  by  a 
competent  practitioner. 

- «♦«  ■  — 

Miscellaneous. 

H.  P.,  Apalachin,  N.  I. — How  should  I  ap¬ 
ply  hen  manure  and  ashes  to  potatoes?  Is  there 
any  difference  in  weight  between  oats  grown 
in  Ohio  and  farther  north? 

Ans. — In  order  to  preserve  the  ammonia  of 
the  hen  manure  they  should  be  kept  separate. 
If  applied  one  on  the  other,  little  loss  would 
occur  if  covered  with  the  soil  soon  after  the 
application.  We  prefer  not  to  allow  either 
unleached  ashes  or  hen  manure  to  be  placed  in 
contact  with  the  seed  pieces.  2.  Oats  raised 
in  Ohio  will  not  weigh  as  much  as  those  grown 
further  North;  otherwise  there  is  not  much 
difference. 

B.  B.  (no  address). — What  is  the  lowest 
temperature  to  which  the  roots  of  trees, 
grapes  and  berries  can  with  safety  be  exposed 
in  planting? 

Ans. — We  cannot  answer  positively.  They 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  at  all  to  the  air, as  our 
correspondent  well  knows.  We  have  known 
the  roots  of  apple  trees  and  several  conifers 
exposed  to  a  temperature  only  two  or  three 
degrees  above  zero  and  yet  the  trees  lived. 

H.  M.  G.  (no  address). — 1.  Water  came 


into  my  cellar  and  my  seed  potatoes  were 
covered  for  a  week.  Are  they  injured  for 
planting?  2.  What  is  phosphoric  acid  in  acid 
phosphate  worth  per  pound?  3  Is  it  as  last¬ 
ing  in  its  effects  as  in  bone  treated  with  sul 
phuric  acid?  4.  Is  Arthur  S.  Core,  170  Front 
St.,  New  York,  reliable? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  say  not  necessarily. 
An  examination  of  the  potatoes  should  show 
if  they  are  injured.  2.  About  two  cents.  3. 
Yes.  4.  Yes. 

S.  T.,  Suffolk,  N.  Y. — There  was  a  now 
style  of  corn  cultivator  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Rochester,  that  marie  a  narrow  track  on 
purpose  for  potatoes  and  small  crops:  the 
operator  sat  under  a  canopy  and  guided  the 
machine  this  way  and  that  with  his  toes,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  horses.  They  said  the  plows 
could  be  held  very  accurately  to  the  row  by 
the  machine  itself.  Where  is  it  made? 

Ans.  It  is  made  by  S.  Terry  Hudson,  Riv- 
erhead,  N.  Y. 

R.  M.  McC.,  Farmettsburg ,  Pa. — Why  do 
nurserymen  never  advertise  white  strawber¬ 
ries? 

Ans. — Lennig’s  White  is  as  good  as  any  of 
the  so-called  white  strawberries,  and  this  is 
offered  by  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
The  Bush  Alpine  is  offered  by  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  berries  are  small,  and  the  vines  unpro¬ 
ductive.  The  quality  of  Lennig’s  White  is 
superb. 

R.  M.  C.,Moorton,Del. — Would  amixture  of 
ground  bone  and  ashes, equal  parts  by  weight, 
make  a  good  fertilizer  for  strawberries  and 
for  white  and  sweet  potatoes? 

Ans. — Yes,  a  first-rate  fertilizer,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  More  nitrogen  in  some  form  might  help. 

D.  P.  N.,  Castile,  N.  Y. — I  have  lost  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  owing  to  the  worry  of  sheep 
ticks;  what  shall  I  do  for  the  rest? 

Ans. — Try  Thymo  Cresol,  advertised  in  the 
Rural. 

G  D.  //.,  North  Ftadley,  Mass. — Are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
published  in  book  form?  If  so,  what  is  the 
cost? 

Ans. — We  have  never  printed  anything  be¬ 
sides  the  R.  N.-Y.  The  Mapes  Co.,  158  Front 
St.,  N.  Y.,  published  in  a  potato  pamphlet  a 
pretty  full  account  of  our  system  of  raising 
potatoes. 

H.  L.  W.,  New  York. — What  is  the  differ- 
erence  between  single  and  double  roses? 

Ans. — The  normal  number  of  petals  to  a 
rose  is  five.  By  cultivation  this  number  is 
doubled,  quadrupled,  quintupled,  etc. ,  and  the 
rose  is  said  to  be  “partly”  or  “very  double” 
accordingly.  Cultivation  changes  the  sexual 
organs  to  petals. 

E.  A.  T.,  (no  address.) — Can  quinces  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  grafted  on  apple  trees? 

Ans. — Our  understanding  is  that  the  quince 
on  apple  behaves  just  about  the  same  as  the 
pear  on  apple.  It  does  not  forma  congenial 
union  and  is  short-lived. 

S.  J.  S.,  Emporium ,  Pa. — How  can  worms 
be  kept  from  cabbages? 

Ans.— Our  Insecticide  Number  will  be  issued 
in  timo  to  give  the  information  in  bulk. 

E.  A.  T.,  Cross  Plains,  Wis. — When  should 
the  seeds  of  Vick’s  Pomegranate  be  planted? 

Ans. — Sow  them  now  in  little  pots  or  boxes 
of  mellow  soil. 

W.  K.,  Ontario ,  Kans. — See  our  Ensilage 
Special,  to  be  published  in  four  weeks,  for  the 
use  of  chemicals  in  the  silo. 


DISCUSSION. 


THE  SWELLING  OF  THE  BUDS  AFFECTS  MAPLE 
SAP. 

E.  F.  C.,  Ellsworth,  Wis.— Speaking  of 
maple  sweetness  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Rural,  the  writer  says:  “Prof.  Cook  has 
demonstrated  that  with  due  care  the  very  last 
sirup  of  the  season  is  equal  to  the  first.  This 
may  be  true  even  after  the  buds  start,  but  he 
is  not  certain.”  Many  years  ago  when  I  was 
a  boy  and  lived  in  Ohio,  I  used  to  hear  my 
father  assert  that  with  cleanliness  and  care 
good  sugar  and  sirup  could  be  made 
from  maple  sap  whenever  it  could  be 
obtained ;  it  was  “all  nonsense  about  the  buds.” 
Curious  to  know  whethor.he  was  right  or  not, 
I  resolved  to  experiment.  Some  time  in  April 
when  the  maple  buds  were  swelled  and  just 
ready  to  burst,  there  came  a  night  cold  enough 
to  freeze  the  ground  slightly.  It  was  followed 
by  a  morning  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  spring 
ever  brought.  This  was  my  opportunity. 
Taking  a  clean  tin  pan  and  a  new  spout  I 
went  down  on  the  creek  bottom  below  the 
house  and  tapped  a  thrifty  maple  that  grew 
there.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  so  I  had  a 
couple  of  quarts  ot  sap  as  clear  as  ever  was 
seen.  I  took  it  to  the  house  and  boiled  it 
down  (we  didn’t  evaporate  sap  in  those  days) 
over  my  mother’s  cook  stove.  When  this  was 
done  I  found  myself  the  possessor  of  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  waxy  extract)which  would 
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not  tempt  even  a  boy’s  appetite  for  sweets. 
Since  then  I  have  never  doubted  that  the 
swelling  of  the  buds  affects  the  sap. 

ANENT  THE  TARIFF. 

A.  C.  C.,  Farmington,  Minn.— Bucephalus 
Brown,  in  speaking  of  the  tariff,  or  rather  of 
free  trade,  with  Canada,  says:  “No  doubt  it 
will  pay  individuals  on  both  sides,  but  will  it 
be  an  advantage  to  the  States  as  a  whole?”  If 
it  be  of  advantage  to  individuals,  it  must  be 
of  advantage  to  the  country,  unless  it  causes 
an  unjust  distribution  of  wealth.  As  an  un¬ 
just  distribution  of  wealth  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  monopoly,  I  fail  to  see 
wherein  free  trade  with  Canada,  or  any  other 
country,  can  tend  to  produce  that  result; 
while  in  doesn’t  take  a  giant  intellect  to  see 
just  how  protective  tariffs  tend  to  foster  mon¬ 
opoly  and  hence  an  unjust  distributor  of 
wealh,  or  the  product  of  labor.  Further  on 
B.  B.  says:  “We  could  live  in  comfort,  and 
luxury  even,  if  we  should  closeevery  port  and 
allow  not  a  car  to  pass  our  boundaries.”  If 
t‘iat  statement  is  true,  it  is  a  pity  that  we 
don’t  do  it,  for  many  of  us  now  do  not  live  in 
comfort,  to  say  nothing  about  luxury.  “A 
few  theorists,  too  insignificant  in  number  to 
be  considered,”  is  the  way  B.  B.  disposes  of 
“Free  Traders.”  Never  mind  number,  but 
consider  the  “theory;''’  1888  years  ago  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  supported  by  very  “insignificant 
numbers.”  And  probably  B.  B.  can  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  when  “Abolitionists”  were  too 
“insignificant  in  number”  to  demand  for  their 
“theory”  more  attention  than  a  few  rotten 
eggs. 

A  CORRECTION. 

J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.— 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
remarks,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker:  “J.  H.  Hale, 
of  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  says  the  curl  in 
peach  leaves  is  of  little  account,  and  can  be 
got  rid  of  by  stimulating  a  rapid  growth. 
Borers  have  killed  in  his  orchards  more  than 
all  other  causes  combined.  He  thinks  that 
three-quarters  of  the  cases  of  so-called  yellows 
are  due  to  borers.  He  cures  what  he  believes 
to  be  yellows  with  applications  of  potash  with 
nitrogen  added  sometimes.  He  would  not 
cut  down  a  tree  suffering  from  this  disease 
any  more  than  he  would  cut  down  a  friend 
who  had  malaria,  a  disease  about  which 
doctors  know  as  little  as  we  do  of  yellows 
They  brace  patients  up  with  quinine.  A  tree, 
he  says,  affected  with  yellows  is  sick,  and 
should  receive  treatment.”  Mr.  Hale  did  not 
say  he  had  lost  more  trees  by  borers.  What 
I  did  say  was  that  “the  country  over  more 
trees  were  killed  by  borers  than  by  all  other 
causes  combined,”  and  knowing  this,  we  take 
extra  precautions  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
trees  by  our  borer  wash,  and  then  carefully 
inspect  each  tree  and  dig  out  the  “critters’’ 
if  any  have  managed  to  get  in.  So  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  borer  does  us  but  little 
damage. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  what  Mr.  Hale  said  about 
the  preparation  and  use  of  this  wash:  “This  is 
about  the  correct  thing  for  a  common  water 
bucket  full:  Two  quarts  strong  soft  soap, 
one-half  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  two 
ounces  of  Paris-green,  water  and  lime  enough 
to  make  a  thin  paste  that  will  adhere  to  the 
tree;  if  convenient,  we  add  a  little  clay,  which 
aids  in  making 'it  stick.  We  apply  with  a 
swab  or  brash  the  first  of  June;  the  offensive 
odor  of  the  carbolic  acid  tends  to  drive  the 
insect  away  in  search  of  some  more  attract¬ 
ive  place  of  deposit  for  the  eggs:  the  soap  en¬ 
courages  the  growth  of  a  smooth,  healthy 
bark,  and  the  Paris-green  makes  handy  feed 
for  anything  in  the  way  of  borers,  mice,  rab¬ 
bits,  etc.,  that  like  peach  bark  as  a  daily  ra¬ 
tion,  while  the  lime  and  clay  furnish  a  good 
body  to  the  mixture.  This  wash  thoroughly 
applied  at  the  base  of  the  tree  and  in  the 
crotch  of  the  main  branches,  is  almost  a  sure 
preventive  of  the  borer,  and  yet  it  will  pay  to 
look  at  each  tree  in  October,  and  where  traces 
of  the  “critter”  are  seen,  such  as  gum  exuding 
from  the  bark  or  sawdust-like  chips  at  the 
base  of  the  tree,  scrub  off  the  gum,  and  with 
a  good,  sharp  knife,  cut  away  the  baik  a  little 
and  with  a  piece  of  wire  to  follow  up  any 
channels  that  it  does  not  seem  best  to  cut 
open,  you  will  soon  have  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  which  is 
usually  a  single  borer  one-half  to  an  inch  or 
so  long,  although  I  have  found  as  many  as  32 
in  a  single  tree.” 

J.  M.  R.,  Conway,  Kans.— In  a  late  Rural 
A.  K.,  of  Washington,  Mo.,  was  advised  to 
sow  Red-top  and  Blue  Grass  for  meadow. 
It  may  be  good  advice  for  that  section,  but  in 
Southern  Iowa  the  question  is  how  to  get  rid 
of  Red-Top  as  it  is  almost  worthless  except  in 
low,  rich  land  and  Blue  Grass  is  only  good  for 
pasture,  and  when  it  gets  into  the  meadows 
the  only  way  to  kill  it  out  is  to  plow  it  up  and 
cultivate  in  corn  for  two  years.  But  vey  few 
of  the  tame  grasses  have  been  tried  here  and  a 
fair  estimate  cannot  be  made  as  to  their  value. 


H.  A.  W. ,  Fluvanna,  N.  Y.— I  very  much 
disagree  with  the  advice  given  in  a  late  Rural 
to  “plant  evergreens  as  soon  as  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground.”  Better  leave  them  until  the  first 
of  June  or  until  they  have  begun  to  put  out 
new  growth.  I  have  transplanted  many  and 
never  lost  one  when  they  were  put  out  at  that 
time.  Be  sure  to  give  space  and  do  not  crowd 
the  roots, and  if  well  puddled  in  one  need  have 
little  anxiety  about  success. 

E.  T.,  Waterbury,  Conn. — I  notice  in 
“Brevities”  of  the  Rural  of  March  24  that 
the  editor  proposes  to  use  ashes  to  strengthen 
the  straw  of  cereal  crops.  I  have  never  seen 
ashes  used  for  that  purpose;  but  have  seen 
ground  bone  used  with  good  success. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Dakota. 

Mandan,  Morton  Co  ,  March  24.— For  the 
last  three  days  we  have  been  having  some  of 
that  New  York  blizzard  weather.  It  began 
on  the  evening  of  March  23,  and  snowed  all 
night  and  all  next  day— wind  from  the  east- 
south-east  and  blowing  at  the  rate  of  40  miles 
an  hour.  Next  day  the  snow  and  high  wind 
continued,  the  wind  having  shifted  to  east- 
Dorth-east.  Then  on  the  third  day  we  had  a 
high  cold  wind  from  the  north-east  in  the 
morning  and  the  north  in  the  afternoon. 
During  the  past  winter  the  wind  has  been 
more  violent  than  any  ever  before  felt— gen¬ 
erally  from  the  southeast  or  northwest.  Very 
pleasant  just  now  with  about  15  inches  of  snow 
on  the  ground.  G.  w.  G. 

Georgia. 

Augusta,  Hancock  Co.,  March  29  — Permit 
me  to  say  that  the  “prominent  Georgia  Agri¬ 
culturist”  who  informed  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry 
that  “not  one  farmer  in  500  in  Georgia  reads 
any  agricultural  literature,”  greatly  exagger¬ 
ates  the  conditions  here.  The  flourishing  ag¬ 
ricultural  papers  in  Georgia  are  evidence 
enough  to.refute  the  suggestion.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  excellent  Rural  alone  is  read  by 
more  than  one  in  500  of  the  farmers  in  this 
county,  not  to  mention  other  Northern  and 
Southern  agricultural  papers.  Will  not  Mr. 
Terry  kindly  give  us  the  name  of  the  “promi¬ 
nent  agriculturist”  who  said  that?  I  want  to 
give  him  some  facts  to  go  by.  I  know  he  is 
far  wrong,  and  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  be 
convinced  to  the  contrary.  Who  is  he,  Bro. 
Terry?  March  has  brought  us  as  much  cold 
weather  this  year  as  all  the  three  previous 
months  together.  We  have  had  floodsof  rain, 
but  no  snow;  nor  has  there  been  any  great 
damage  by  storm,  except  over  small  areas. 
The  week  of  your  great  blizzard  was  open, 
fair  and  mild  here— just  cool  enough  to  be 
bracing. 

A  freeze  of  23°  degrees,  on  March  23,  has 
killed  our  peach  crop  effectually,  and  also  the 
Le  Conte  and  Kieffer  Pears,  and  the  plum 
crop  is  about  half  destroyed.  But  we  have 
apples,  berries  and  late  pears  to  fall  back  on, 
and  our  melon  crops,  not  yet  planted,  will  fill 
the  gap  pretty  well.  We  abound  so  in  fruits 
here  that  any  two  or  three  kinds  missed  can 
be  made  up  for  by  others,  in  a  measure.  Here 
at  Augusta,  in  October  next,  will  be  opened 
a  National  Exposition  that  promises  to  be  a 
great  inter-State  display.  We  have  booked 
already  many  extensive  exhibits  from  Eastern 
and  Western  manufacturers  in  all  lines,  and 
in  the  agricultural  display  Georgia  and 
neighboring  States  will  make  a  magnificent 
show.  The  occasion  will  be  worthy  the  no¬ 
tice  of  all  your  readers  who  care  to  use  the 
facilities  it  will  offer  for  seeing  our  section 
and  learning  the  advantages  it  offers  to  all 
who  would  escape  the  rigors  of  Northern 
winters.  Here  farmers  work  all  the  year  out- 
of-doors,  and  nature  yields  her  gifts  at  less 
cost  and  more  abundantly.  Lands  are  cheap 
and  all  facilities  for  comfortable  living  are  to 
be  had.  And  the  people  here  are  ready  to 
welcome  all  who  come.  j.  h.  a. 

Illinois. 

Catlin,  Vermillion  Co.,  March  29.— Wheat 
is  coming  out  in  fine  shape.  Average  number 
of  acres  sown  and  good  stand  except  in  low 
ground  where  it  is  ice-killed.  We  are  putting 
in  some  tile  drains  now — frost  not  all  out  yet. 
No  oats  sown  or  potatoes  planted.  Spring 
pigs  abundant  and  doing  well.  Plenty  of  fat 
hogs  going  at  $4.75;  corn  scarce  at  50  cents; 
oats  abundant  at  33  cents;  hay  scarce  at  $12 
per  ton.  f.  m.  c. 

Champaign,  Champaign  Co.,  March  15. — 
we  are  having  fine  March  and  winter-wheat 
killing  weather.  The  crop  for  the  south 
counties  of  Illinois  will  not  be  over  one  third 
of  the  average ;  and  for  the  middle  not  exceed¬ 
ing  two-thirds.  During  the  violent  snow 
storm  of  March  12,  in  the  East  and  after,  we 
were  having  clear  skies,  a  raw  air  and  $ 
northeast  wind.  b.  f.  j. 


North  Carolina. 

Mooresville,  Perguimans  Co.,  March  21, 
— Farmers  are  well  up  with  their  work.  Oat 
seeding  is  all  done.  Breaking  land  for  corn 
is  about  done  and  some  corn  has  been  planted. 
It  has  been  a  very  favorable  spring  for  farm 
work ;  very  little  rain.  The  weather  has  been 
too  cold  for  gardening.  Now,  however,  it  is 
warmer.  Wheat  looks  well ;  a  full  crop  seems 
probable.  There  will  be  a  large  area  in  cotton 
this  year.  Farmers  are  in  better  condition 
than  they  have  been  for  several  years,  having 
plenty  of  corn  and  provender  and  their  stock 
is  in  good  condition.  There  is  quite  a  demand 
for  farm  labor.  The  farmer’s  Alliance  istak- 
ing  in  large  numbers  of  farmers  and  they  seem 
determined  to  look  after  their  own  interests 
hereafter.  A  spirit  of  progress  prevades  this 
section.  Farmers  are  breeding  better  stock, 
especially  cattle.  The  J ersey  is  quite  a  favorite, 
but  some  are  trying  the  Holstein-Friesians 
and  are  well  pleased  with  them.  Peaches  are 
in  bloom;  some  are  killed  but  there  is  enough 
for  a  crop  yet.  w.  H.  b. 

Virginia. 

Bedfordville,  Bedford  Co.— In  the  past 
winter  we  have  had  little  snow,  but  there  was 
some  hail  and  sleet.  Our  deepest  snow  was  on 
Christmas  morning — about  one  and  a  half 
inches.  We  have  had  plenty  of  cold  weather, 
however,  and  plenty  of  rain.  March  has  been 
cold  and  disagreeable.  Although  the  ground 
has  been  bare  most  of  the  winter,  wheat  is 
looking  better  than  it  has  for  several  years 
past.  Young  clover  has  suffered  from  freez¬ 
ing  out.  Few  oats  have  been  sown  yet.  Stock 
have  wintered  well.  Cattle  and  hogs  are 
scarce  through  this  portion  of  the  State. 

G.  P.  L. 


Grasses. — Of  meadow,  grasses,  hardy  and 
nutritive,  says  Daniel  Batchelor,  there  are 
but  few  that  will  come  on  uniformly  in  hight 
and  ripening  with  Timothy  so  as  to  make 
good,  heavy  hay,  and  these  are  Tall  Fescue, 
Italian  Rye  grass,  Yellow  Oat-grass,  Red-top- 
Fowl  Meadow-grass,  and  Rough-stalk.  He 
purposely  excludes  Orchard  Grass  and  Tall 
Oat  Grass  from  the  foregoing  designation,  as 
these  are  too  early  to  grow  with  Timothy 
and  the  other  named  meadow  grasses.  But 
when  Orchard  Grass  and  Tall  Oat-grass  are 
sown  together,  without  any  other  kind,  and 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  of  seed  of  each  to  the 
acre,  these  two  make  a  tremendous  crop, 
which  may  be  cut  twice  in  a  season  for  hay. 
For  grazing,  a  mixture  of  Oat  Grass  and  Or¬ 
chard  Grass  would  stand  well,  as  the  Oat 
Grass  stools  finely,  and  will  fill  the  interspaces 
between  the  tufty  Orchard  Grass,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  dense  sod.  For  meadow  artificially  or 
naturally  drained,  and  on  fair  loamy  soil,  per 
acre,  he  would  sow  Timothy  12  pounds,  Ital¬ 
ian  Rye-grass  five  pounds,  Tall  Fescue  five 
pounds,  Red-top  three  pounds,  Rough-stalk 
Grass  three  pounds,  medium  clover  five 
pounds. 

•  ^ 

Akebia  quinata.— We  could  hardly  spare 
this  useful  and  pretty  vine,  says  a  writer 
in  Garden  and  Forest.  Its  trifoliate 
leaves,  though  apparently  so  tender,  when 
young,  are  sturdy  enough  for  any  weather, 
and  the  plant  itself  defies  our  most  severe  win¬ 
ters.  Its]  rapid  growth  and  its  early  plum- 
colored  flowers,  with  their  delicious  fragrance, 
make  it  altogether  desirable.  When  planted 
where  thick,  yet  not  dense  shade  is  required, 
no  vine  is  more  effective.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  propagate  the  Akebia  is  to  take  half- 
ripened  wood  in  midsummer,  cut  into  lengths 
of  from  one  to  two  eyes  each,  and  insert  them 
in  pans  of  sand  and  water.  This  vine  is  among 
the  hardiest  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 


Transplanting  Evergreens.— C.  F.  Gar¬ 
dener  gave  his  very  sensible  method  before  the 
Iowa  Horticultural  Society.  He  sets  a  trifle 
deeper  than  the  tree  stood  before,  reducing 
the  top  enough  to  prevent  it  swaying  in  the 
wind.  He  digs  the  hole  and  half  fills  it  with 
water.  He  then  throws  in  fine  earth  and 
mixes  it  well,  continuing  to  throw  in  earth 
and  mixing  until  a  mortar  is  formed.  Into 
this  set  the  tree,  and  throw  in  enough  fine  soil 
to  cover  the  mortar.  Beat  the  surface  slight¬ 
ly  with  the  spade  and  let  it  stand  half  an 
hour ;  then  fill  with  earth.  The  tree  will  stand 
firmly  and  require  no  staking.  Covering  with 
fine  soil  will  prevent  baking.  Unless  the 
trees  are  sufficiently  pruned  to  render  the 
head  lighter,  the  operation  will  fail.  The 
roots  must  be  kept  moist  while  they  are  out  of 
the  ground.  This  is  very  important,  though 
no  less  so  than  that  they  must  not  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  or  wind. 


Different  Ways  of  Preparing  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes. — It  is  singular  that  the  same  potato 
experiments  in  different  places  give  such  dif¬ 
ferent  results.  Years  ago  we  tried  large  po¬ 
tatoes  for  seed,  cutting  out  all  but  one  eye. 
The  yield  was  unaccountably  and  unreason¬ 
ably  small.  The  same  experiment  was  tried 
in  a  more  extended  way  at  the  Wisconsin 
Station.  The  following  table  shows  the  inter¬ 
esting  results: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  large  seeds  with  all 
but  one  eye  cut  out  gave  much  heavier  yields 
in  every  case.  Large  potatoes  cut  to  two  eyes 
each  gave  the  next'  largest  yield,  and  small 
seeds  the  least.  It  appears  that,  according  to 
these  experiments,  it  is  not  well  to  keep  the 
“seed  potatoes  long  after  they  are  cut.  This 
agrees  with  our  own  trials,  but  not  with  those 
made  by  the  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station. 


The  Black  Walnut  is  perhaps  the  most 
profitable  of  all  trees  to  plant  in  deep,  damp 
soil.  Walnut  is  in  constant  demand,  the 
supply  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  a  whole  gen¬ 
eration  of  time  must  be  allowed  to  a  young 
plantation  befoie  the  trees  can  possibly  attain 
a  utilizable  size.  Robert  Douglas,  the  fore¬ 
most  forest  tree  grower  and  planter  of  our 
country,  pronounces  the  Black  Cherry  (P.  sero- 
tina)  to  be  a  still  more  profitable  tree  to  the 
planter,  as  it  can  be  planted  closer,  is  very 
easily  grown  in  any  ordinary  dry  soil;  does 
not  injure  vegetation  beneath;  it  attains  lull 
size  for  cabinet  maker’s  use  in  half  the  time 
required  by  the  walnut;  and  brings  in  some 
markets  quite  as  high  a  price.  Horatio  Sey¬ 
mour  is  quoted  as  having  advised  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  these  trees  for  their  habit  of  growing  to 
a  good  hight  with  a  single  stem — a  merit  in 
which  the  larch  and  conifers  generally  excel, 
and  the  locust  is  rather  deficient.  But  seed¬ 
lings  of  locust,  cherry,  and  walnut  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  differ  in  their  style 
of  growth  as  different  sorts  of  apple  trees  do 
in  an  orchard,  and  as  is  common  to  trees  and 
plants  in  general.  The  writer,  many  years 
ago,  grafted  a  lot  of  locust  and  elm  seedlings 
with  sorts  of  peculiarly  neat  growth  with 
gratifying  results.  In  the  case  of  the  Yellow 
Locust,  which  grafts  as  easily  as  apple  wood, 
it  would  pay  abundantly  to  graft  with  a  sort 
at  once  thornless,  erect,  straight-limbed,  and 
free-growing.  Nurserymen,  having  once 
obtained  such  a  sort ,  could  soon  supply  trees 
of  uniform,  erect,  and  vigorous  growth,  from 
root-grafts,  for  farm  or  avenue  planting. 
A  very  distinctly  superior  seedling  in  these 
respects  was  lately  cut  on  the  grounds  of 
Edmund  Waring,  Tyrone,  Blair  County,  Pa. 
He  preserved  cions,  and  would  send  a  few  to 
any  Rural  applicant  sending  stamps  to 
clear  the  packing  and  mailing,  as  long  as  his 
stored  supply  lasts  .  - . 


SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Pres.  McCann,  of  the  Elmira  Farmers’ 
Club,  has  lately  been  shown  potatoes  of  the 
crop  raised  in  1886,  which  were  still  fresh. 
They  had  been  kept  in  cold  storage  and  are 

supposed  to  be  superior  for  seed . 

Mr.  Collins  remarked,  as  reported  in  the 
Husbandman,  that  he  can  raise  mangel  wur- 
zels  for  three  cents  a  bushel.  This  will  cover 
all  expenses  from  the  time  the  seed  is  put  in 
the  ground  until  the  crop  is  stored.  Taking 
them  out  of  the  ground  is  a  small  matter  of 
cost,  and  he  can  top  500  bushels  in  a  day.  In 
one  day,  with  one  man  to  assist  him,  he  has 
drawn  from  the  field  to  the  cellar  1,100  bush¬ 
els.  In  drawing  he  piles  about  70  bushels  on 
the  wagon ;  then,  when  driven  to  the  cellar, 
they  go  in  by  a  shoot  as  rapidly  as  they  can 
be  thrown.  G.  W,  Hoffman  has  topped  and 


drawn  60  bushels  in  45  minutes,  from  a  field 
where  that  rate  could  be  maintained  easily 

from  morning  to  night . 

Mr.  J.  Bridgman  said  that  knowing  “how” 
is  a  very  important  matter  in  gathering  roots. 
Most  farmers  make  the  mistake  of  throwing 
turnips  in  heaps  when  they  pull  them.  He 
pulls  two  rows  and  lays  the  tops  all  one  way, 
then  walks  along  the  row  and  slashes  off  the 
tops  with  a  long  knife.  He  can  cut  them  off 
nearly  as  fast  as  a  team  will  walk  and  two  or 
three  stout  boys  will  pitch  them  in  the  wagon 
as  fast  as  topped.  There  is  system  in  the  work. 
Take  the  old  hap  hazard  way  and  the  cost  of 
gathering  will  be  more  than  doubled.  Go  at 
it  right  and  the  work  will  be  very  rapid.  He 
is  particular  to  leave  an  inch  or  so  of  the  leaf 
stems  because  if  topped  closely  turnips  will 

rot  . 

The  Husbandman  believes  Alfalfa  or  Lu¬ 
cerne  will  not  thrive  well  above  the  40th  par¬ 
allel,  (about  the  latitude  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  Springfield,  Ill. ;  Hannibal,  Mo. :  Leav¬ 
enworth,  Kans. ;  and  Denver,  Colo.)  except  in 
favored  situations.  It  thrives,  as  the  K.  N.-Y. 
has  stated,  quite  well  on  the  plots  devoted  to 
it  at  the  Geneva  Station.  It  thrives  best 
where  its  roots  can  reach  unfailing  supplies  of 
water.  But  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for 
Northern  farmers  to  place  much  reliance  on 
Lucerne  except  the  few  who  may  have  lands 

well  adapted  to  it . 

A  Colorado  correspondent  of  the  Hus¬ 
bandman,  who  was  the  first  to  sow  it  in  his 
county,  says  that  he  considers  three  to  four 
tons  a  heavy  crop.  He  drills  in  the  seed  with¬ 
out  any  other  seed.  He  irrigates,  of  course, 
aud  if  the  crop  is  properly  treated  he  cuts  it 
twice  the  first  year,  the  first  time  when  the 
weeds  are  in  blossom.  Then  he  irrigates  and 
in  September  cuts  another  crop  of  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  ton  per  acre . 

This  same  writer,  in  the  Husbandman,  finds 
Alfalfa  hard  to  get  rid  of.  He  can  only  do  so 
by  letting  the  water  on  in  the  late  fall  and 
freezing  it  out,  for,  of  course,  he  uses  irriga¬ 
tion.  If  he  attempts  to  plow  it  up  he  not  only 
wants  a  40-horse  team,  but  it  actually  laughs 
and  grows  fat.  One  might  as  well  attempt 
to  blow  up  Pike’s  Peak.  Twelve  pounds  of 
seed  put  in  with  a  drill  are  better  than  25 
sown  broadcast.  Farmers  about  him  are  put¬ 
ting  in  red  clover,  aud  oue  who  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  both  for  six  years  told  him  that  for 
everything  but  work  horses  he  considered  the 
red  clover  superior  to  the  Alfalfa.  There  is 
very  little  if  auy  difference  between  Alfalfa 
and  clover  as  a  grazing  plant.  Either  will 
cause  harm  if  injudiciously  fed.  He  speaks 
from  a  15  years’  experience  in  this  matter  and 
he  cautions  his  readers  to  go  a  little  slow  un¬ 
til  they  have  satisfied  themselves  with  regard 

to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Lucerne . 

As  Alfalfa  is  now  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  let  us  again  quote  from  Prof. 
Beal’s  late  work,  as  well  as  from  several 
trusty  communications  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Jtt.  N.-Y. : 

Remember  it  is  a  poor  fighter.  It  should  be 
sown  in  the  spring  after  settled  weather  with¬ 
out  any  other  crop,  on  well  prepared  land. 
This  last  we  know  from  our  own  experience 
at  the  Rural  Farm.  Sow  in  drills  eight  inches 
apart,  says  Dr.  Beal,  and  hoe  or  cultivate 
once  or  more  to  keep  the  weeds  in  check.  It 
is  a  favorite  for  irrigated  fields.  It  is  not,  so 
far  as  known,  a  favorite  north  of  Kentucky. 

If  sown  broadcast,  use  not  less  than  15  pounds 
to  the  acre.  When  carefully  treated,  Lucerne 
has  endured  the  winters  on  the  College 
Grounds  of  Lansing,  while  it  beats  all  to  en¬ 
dure  prolonged  droughts . 

Prof.  Shelton,  of  Kansas  (Manhattan), 
has  told  our  readers  that  it  has  there  proved 
the  most  useful  of  all  clovers  for  pasturage. 

It  endures,  uninjured,  close  cropping,  and  all 
kinds  of  stock  consume  it  greedily.  It  re¬ 
quires  lots  of  room  in  curing,  and  soon  spoils 
with  light  rains.  For  hog  pastures  he  knows 

of  no  other  plant  so  valuable . 

Nearly  all  reports  from  Colorado,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  etc.,  are  favorable  to  Alfalfa,  aud  it 
thrives  well  in  many  of  the  Southern  States, 
though  many  consider  that  it  is  too  difficult 

to  get  it  well  started . 

Seedsmen  West  and  East  are  charging  for 
Alfalfa  seed  from  18  to  25  cents  per  pound  . . . 

Besides  the  direct  manurial  effect  of  pot¬ 
ash,  which  is  so  especially  great  in  some  soils 
and  crops,  including  the  fruits,  it  is  useful  in 
times  of  drought  by  its  attraction  for  moisture 
Whenever  any  sort  of  potash  salt  is  exposed 
to  free  air,  it  soon  begins  to  liquify,  wetting 
and  decomposing  every  organic  article  around. 
In  an  address  before  the  American  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith,  of  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  told  of  his  haviug  dressed  part  of 
a  potato  field  with  ashes  at  the  rate  of  60  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  The  rest  of  the  field  was  dressed 
with  compost.  A  severe  drought  came  on.  The 
compost  part  of  the  field  scarcely  paid  for  dig-  I 
gjpg,  but  the  ashed  portion  yielded  a  fair  crop,  I 


Onion  ground  should  be  thoroughly  plowed 
in  th^  fall  and  then  is  the  best  time  to  plow 
under  farm  manure.  In  the  spring  high- 
grade,  complete  fertilizers  may  be  used,  sow¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  500  to  1,000  pounds  to 
the  acre.  Then  harrow  thoroughly.  Drill  in 
about  five  pounds  of  seed  in  drills  about  14 
inches  apart.  We  have  now  merely  to  keep 
the  soil  free  of  weeds  and  to  give  timely  cul¬ 
tivation . 

A  lady  writes  Green’s  Fruit  Grower  that 
she  lays  away  five  cents  each  day  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  fruit  plants,  vines  and  trees 
for  her  home.  Ought  this  not  to  shame  those 
men  who  smoke  §50  worth  of  cigars  each 
year,  and  have  no  money  to  spare  for  this 
purpose? . 

A  correspondent  of  Orchard  and  Garden 
has  bagged  many  clusters  while  in  blossom  to 
protect  them  from  rose  bugs,  and  the  uniform 
result  has  been  that  they  have  produced  no 
grapes  unless  the  blossoms  were  ready  to  drop 
or  already  off  when  bagged . 

Prof.  J.  W.  Robertson,  in  a  talk  at  one  of 
the  Wisconsin  Institutes,  describes  one  of  the 
largest  dairies  in  Denmark  that  he  visited,  in 
which  250  cows  constitute  the  herd.  The  herd 
was  started  20  years  ago,  when  the  average 
product  was  only  150  pounds  of  butter  per 
cow,  and  by  dairy  breeding,  feeding  and  care, 
the  present  herd  has  been  brought  to  average 
250  pounds  per  cow.  The  herd  is  kept  in  the  barn 
eleven  months  in  the  year,  and  there  has  been 
constant  increase  in  the  strength  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  cows.  This  shows,  says  Hoards’ 
Dairyman,  quite  conclusively  that  cows  do 
not  need  nearly  as  much  exercise  as  many  are 
inclined  to  think  they  do.  The  cows  are  only 
of  medium  size,  not  exceeding  1,000  pounds 
weight.  This  herd  has  done  more  to  improve 
the  butter  blood  of  cows  of  Denmark  than  all 
others  beside.  The  best  of  care  is  bestowed  on 
them;  they  are  curried  daily  aud  are  milked  by 
women,  each  woman  milking  20  daily.  No 
loud  talking  is  allowed  in  the  stables,  and  each 
cow  is  tested  once  a  week . . . . .  . 

“We  can  not  recommend  dwarf  apples  for 
any  purposes,  although  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  often  spoken  highly  of  them  for 
amateur  purposes.  The  Paradise  stock  is  as 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  borer  as  the 
quince,  and  the  trees,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
are  generally  unproductive.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  merely  writes  from  its  own 
experience.  We  have  never  seen  an  apple  on 
Paradise  stock  except  upon  our  own  grounds 
where  we  have  about  one  dozen  trees.  They 
are  wonderfully  prolific.  An  Alexander  has 
borne  full  crops  each  season  for  about  10  years. 
It  is  necessary  to  thin  out  the  fruit  severely 
and  even  then  it  is  often  necessary  to  prop  up 
the  branches  as  a  support  to  the  large,  fine 
fruit . 

A  legitimate  result  of  talking  one  way 
and  acting  another: 

“The  ‘Eye-Opener’  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  must  have  had  a  cataract  over  his  eye 
when  some  of  the  ads.  in  the  last  number  were 
inserted.” — Stockman  and  Farmer. 

According  to  a  late  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Ag.  Ex.  Station  of  Wisconsin  (Madison),  the 
following  winter  wheats  have  given  the  best 
yields  during  the  past  four  years:  Hungarian, 
White  Chaff,  Theiss,  Heige’s  Prolific,  Arnold’s 
Gold  Medal,  Champion  Amber,  Finley,  Wash¬ 
ington  Glass,  Martin’s  Amber,  Valley,  Zim¬ 
merman  and  Bearded  Treadwell.  The  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  the  above  as  estimated  on  plots  of 
one-fortieth  of  an  acre  each,  is  about  40  bush¬ 
els  per  acre . 

Of  oats  the  following  kinds  yielded  most: 
Welcome  or  White  Australian,  Black  Tarta¬ 
rian,  White  Schcenen,  Holland,  Bonanza, 
White  Swede,  Rural  Hybrid,  aud  Swedish. 
All  of  the  above  yielded  over  50  bushels  to 
the  acre.  White  Australian  60,  White  Schoe- 
nen  59,  and  White  Swede  57.  Of  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  tried  we  believe  the  Schcenen  as  good 
as  any,  all  things  considered, and  the  Welcome 
or  White  Australian  next . 

Pride  of  the  North  and  North  Star  are  re¬ 
commended  for  yellow  dent  corn . 

Mr.  J.  S.  W  oodward  says  he  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  curing  the  black-knot  of  plum  trees, 
in  its  early  stage,  by  the  use  of  turpentine. 
He  cuts  off  the  knot  and  applies  the  turpen¬ 
tine . . 

The  Western  N.  Y.  Hort.  Society  com¬ 
mend  Montmorency  Ordinaire  as  the  best  sour 
cherry  for  canning;  Napoleon  as  the  best 
white  (sweel)  variety,  and  Windsor  and  Na¬ 
poleon  as  the  best  for  home  use . 

DIRECT. 

T.  B.  Terry,  in  Ohio  Farmer:  “Auy  fool 
can  be  a  farmer.  Yes,  so  they  used  to  say; 
but  our  smartest  and  wisest  men,  nowadays, 
find  their  wits  taxed  when  they  try  to  do 

really  good,  first-class  farming.” - “Let 

us  wake  up  to  the  idea  that  farming  is  a  com¬ 
plete  business,  and  to  attain  to  auything  like 
the  best  success  we  will  need  to  use  every 
talent  we  have,  our  heads  and  pencils  as  welj 
as  our  feet  and  hands,  Let  us  sit  right  down 


now,  and  honestly  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
did  the  best  we  really  knew  how  last  season.” 

- Hoard’s  Dairyman  :  “This  constant 

breeding  for  beef  and  talking  about  milk  is 
one  of  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  the  day.” 

- Breeder’s  Gazette:  “There  are  not  a  few 

of  us  who  have  seen  land  that  was  so  mean 
that  the  more  a  man  had  of  it  the  poorer  he 
is,  for  it  is  a  very  rare  scrub  that  pays  for  its 

keep.” - “We  need  not  go  far  in  these  days 

to  find  real,  live,  breathing  men  who  seemed 
doomed  all  their  natural  lives  to  rolling  stones 
up  a  hill  to  no  profit  or  purpose.  A  good 
many  of  them,  it  is  sad  to  say,  are  farmers  of 
seemingly  fair  intelligence  and  information. 
They  rise  early,  work  faithfully  and  late,  and 
toil  and  save  every  day  of  their  lives.  They 
would  rapidly  improve  in  worldly  conditions 
but  that  they  keep  a  lot  of  scrub  stock  around 
them  to  consume,  without  due  compensation, 
the  surplus  product  of  their  labor  and  self- 

denial.” - B.  G.  Northrup:  “The  school 

grounds  all  over  Connecticut  have,  through 
Arbor  Day,  been  changed  from  plain,  cheer¬ 
less,  uninviting  yards  to  attractive,  shady 

parks  and  groves.” - “To  interest  youth  is 

now  made  a  prominent  aim  of  Arbor  Day 
wherever  such  day  is  observed.  The  econo¬ 
mic  and  aesthetic  here  go  hand  in  hand. 
This  enlisting  of  schools  has  proved  a  most 
effective  way  of  calling  public  attention  to 
the  importance  of  forestry.  Parents  and  the 
public  like  to  share  the  work,  when  they  see 
how  children  are  learning  to  plant  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  trees.” - Harper’s  Monthly:  “The  re¬ 

velations  of  the  last  few  years  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  is  very  profitable  for  lawyers 
to  show  knaves  how  much  crime  they  can 

commit  without  going  to  State-prison.” - 

Mass.  Ploughman:  “A  man  may  be  known 

after  a  time  by  the  help  he  keeps.” - Mr.  I. 

K.  Felch  tells  the  farmers  of  Boston,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  above  journal, that  he  has  known 
hens  to  lay  when  12  years  old ;  others  that 
never  laid  an  egg  in  their  lives;  one  ben  that 
never  was  out  of  feather — as  fair  to  look  upon 
in  July  as  in  January.  He  has  known  a  Brah¬ 
ma  hen  to  lay  23  consecutive  months.  He 
believes  the  best  policy  for  farmers  is  to  kill 
the  males  for  broilers  the  minute  they  reach 
four  pounds  to  the  pair;  then,  by  the  use  of 
forcing  feed,  secure  all  the  eggs  possible  from 
the  pullets  from  six  months  to  18  months  old, 
killing  them  before  they  reach  their  second 
winter. - 

Beal’s  Grasses  of  the  North : 

“Go  to  grass.” 

“All  flesh  is  grass.” — Isaiah. 

“Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass.” — Levi¬ 
ticus. 

“Sweet  fields  arrayed  in  living  green.” 

“Grass  is  rather  a  good  savings’  bank.” — 
Harris. 

“Grass  is  the  pivotal  crop  of  American  ag¬ 
riculture  .” — Geddes. 

“Grass  is  king  among  the  crops  of  the  earth.  ” 
— Hyde. 

“The  grasses  are  the  foundation  of  all  agri¬ 
culture.” 

“No  grass,  no  cattle;  no  cattle,  no  manure; 
no  manure,  no  crops.” 
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NFANTILE 

Skir|  &  Scalp 

DISEASES 

••••cured  by ■.•'• 

Cirri  cli  r/\ 


Fcr  cleansing,  purifying  and  beautifying 

the  skin  of  children  and  infants,  and  curing  tor¬ 
turing,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases 
of  the  skin,  scalp  and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  old  age,  the  Cuticura  Remediks  are  infallible. 

cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautitier,  externally,  and  Cuticura 
Resolvent,  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  internally,  cure 
every  form  of  skin  and  blood  diseases,  from  pimples 
to  scrofula. 

Sold  every  where.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  “  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases, 


BAKING  POWDER  TESTS. 

The  present  interest  in  the  matter  of  food 
adulterations,  and  the  agitation  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  national  and  local  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  them,  have  caused  more 
than  ordinary  attention  to  be  given  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Ohio  State  food  Commission, 
which  reveals  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
adulteration  found  in  many  of  the  baking 
powders  of  the  market.  The  presence  of  so 
large  a  number  of  powders  made  from  alum, 
as  was  found  by  the  commission,  has  not  been 
suspected,  nor  was  it  supposed  that  some  of 
the  cream  of  tartar  and  phosphate  brands, 
whose  manufacturers  have  held  them  up  to 
the  public  as  pure  and  wholesome,  had  be¬ 
come  so  deteriorated  by  tho  use  of  impure 
ingredients  in  compounding  them. 

The  Ohio  commission  examined  thirty  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  for  their  strength  and  impurities, 
and  declared  that  powder  the  best — as  it  was 
of  course  the  purest — which,  being  of  effective 
strength,  contained  residuum  in  smallest 
quantity.  In  these  baking  powders  sold  in 
this  State  the  following  percentages  of  resid¬ 
uum  or  inert  matter  were  found : 


Name. 

PER  CENT.  OF 
RESIDUUM,  ETC. 

Royal . 

.  7.25 

Cleveland’s . 

. 10.18 

Zipp’s  (alum) . 

.  11.99 

Sterling . . 

.  12.63 

Dr.  Price’s . 

Jersey  (alum) . 

.  16.05 

Forest  City  (alum)  . 

.  24.04 

Silver  Star  (alum)  . 

. 31.88 

De  Land’s  .  . 

.  32.52 

Horsford’s  (phosphate)  . . . 

.  36.49 

Kenton  (alum) ....  . 

.  38.17 

Patapsco  (alum) .  . . 

.  40.08 

The  nature  of  the  residuum 

bears  directly 

upon  the  question  of  health. 

That  in  Royal  is 

declared  by  the  commission  to  be  perfectly 
harmless.  In  the  case  of  the  alum  powders 
it  is  considered  hurtful,  yet  the  amount  found 
in  three  of  the  cream  of  tartar  powders — the 
Cleveland,  Dr.  Price’s  and  Sterling — averaged 
about  the  same  as  that  in  the  Crystal,  an 
alum  powder.  In  the  phosphate  powders  the 
inert  matter  is  exceedingly  large,  being  more 
than  a  third  of  their  entire  weight. 

The  importance  of  the  information  con¬ 
veyed  by  these  figures  can  be  best  understood 
by  a  simple  comparison.  Take  for  instance 
the  two  first  named  powders — the  Royal  and 
Cleveland’s.  The  inert  matter  or  residuum 
found  in  Cleveland’s  is  seen  to  be  about  3  in  7 
more  than  in  the  other,  which  is  a  difference 
of  40  per  cent,  the  Royal  being  purer  than 
Cleveland’s  by  a  corresponding  figure.  The 
inert  matter  in  Horsford’s  is  over  five  times,  or 
more  than  400  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the 
Royal.  The  relative  purity  of  all  the  brands 
can  be  computed  in  like  manner. 


Wtm,  and  flaute. 


100  STRAWBERRIES  only  $1.00 

Ten  Plants  each  of  ten  best  standard  varieties  sent, 
postage  paid,  for  $1.00.  “How  to  Grow  Fruits,  Flowers, 
etc.,”  tells  how  to  propagate,  how  to  destroy  Insects, 
etc., etc.  Price,  35  cents,  or  sent  free  to  all  who  oraer 
above  plants  before  March  !5th. 

WELD  Sc  CO.,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


BIS 
BERRIES 


\>'  a  Early  Black  (’sip  CARMAN  I 

the  best  new  and  old  sorts  of  plants  and  trees  at 
lair  pricos  for  pedigree  stock.  Catalogue 
Free,  dale  Bros.  bo. Glastonbury, Conn 


DEATH  to  Insects  In  house,  garden,  orchard  and 
fields;  also  Poultry  and  Cattle  Lice.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
culars  free.  THOMAS  WOODASON. 

451  East  Cambria  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BLUE  AND 
Orchard  Crass 
P.  CARROLL,  LEXINGTON, 
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IBLEY’S  TESTED  SEED 


CATAl.oatn  Free  t  Containing 
all  the  lateen  novelties  and  stand¬ 
ard  virleties  of  Garden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seedn  Gardeners  every- 
*  hert  should  consult  It  before 

inrchasinB'.  Si  ocks  p  are  and  fresh,prlces  reasonable, 
ddxess  It!  train  Slhlev  Sc  Co., 

Rochester.  N.  Y.,  or  Chicago,  Ills, 


S 


SEEDS 

Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  Everywhere) 
acknowledged  the  Best.  M'Hearf^uartera 
American  Grass  Seeds.  Orders  with  Cash 
filled  at  lowest  market  price.  Send  for  Cataloguo. 
[Estab.  1838.1  J.  M.  McCullough's  Sons,  Cincinnati,®. 


GARDEN 

FIELD 


AND 


FLOWER 


ZW  Baby’s  Skin  and  Scalp  preserved  and  beau-. 
tifled  by  Cuticura  Soap. 


Kidney  Pains,  Backache  and  Weaknesses  cured 
by  Cuticura  Anti  Pain  Plaster,  an  instantane¬ 
ous  pain-subduing  plaster.  25c. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  Is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts.  In  stamps.  2X-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mall, 
$1.20-  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5. 
1.  a  Johnson  &  Co..  F.  O.  Box  21 18, Boston.  Mass. 


CUSTOM  HAND-MADE  HARNESS. 

Farmers’  Harness  a  specialty.  Money  saved  by  or¬ 
dering  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  Harness  ship¬ 
ped  subject  to  approval.  Send  for  new  64_page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  to  KING  Sc  C’O.,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 


SOLD 

JTJiBB 


Live  at  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  us  than 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  BBBB.  Address,  Trujc  4  CQ..  Augusta,  Maine. 


mm  f\  VARIETIES  OE 

XlQ  FRUITTREES, 
U  I  U  VINES.  PLANTS,  etc. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,Cherry,  Plum, 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currants,  Grapes, 
liooseberries,  4c.  Send  for  Catalogue 
JL  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Small  FRUIT  PLANTS  in  Variety. 

Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Grapes,  Raspberries,  Strawberries. 

The  cream  of  the  old  and  the  new.  Sound  plants;  true 
to  name.  Send  for  r,-ice  list  to 

T.  T.  LI  ON.  South  Haven,  Mich. 

T»/\rp  4  qinpi  Many  New  Seedlings.  Powerful 
-I  "  L  A.  1  vlio.  Yielders,  Superb  for  the  Table. 
Rose’s  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  best  of  all.  Ears  large 
as  Sto well’s;  25  days  earlier.  Also  Cory  Corn;  earliest 
of  all  com.  Burpee  Welcome  Oats,  etc.  Catalogue 
Free.  ALFRED  ROSE,  Penn  Yan.N  \. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  Albino,  the  best  early  variety  Thunderbolt 
and  White  Lily,  the  best  late.  Sample  Tube)  s  15  cents 
each;  three  for  40  cents— by  mail.  Catalogue  of  65  va¬ 
rieties  free,*  My  prices  are  very  low  for  good  stock. 

L.  H,  READ,  Cabot,  Vt» 
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In  response  to  many  inquiries,  our  read¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  read  what  is  said,  under 
What  Others  Say,  about  Lucerne  or  Al¬ 
falfa. 


The  professors  and  others  are  telling  us 
in  the  farm  press  that  if  slices  of  potatoes 
are  soaked  in  Paris-green  water  and  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  field  before  the  potatoes 
are  up,  the  potato  beetles  will  be  killed. 
It  is  not  the  Rural’s  experience.  In  the 
first  place,  the  beetles  dpn’t  appear  in 
large  quantities  before  the  potatoes  are 
up.  Afterwards  they  will  not  eat  a  Paris- 
greened  slice  if  they  can  get  the  leaf. 


The  blizzard  destroyed  hundreds  of 
miles  of  fencing  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  The  kinds  which  suffered  most 
were  the  old-fashioned  post  and- rail  and 
the  lighter  board  fences.  The  various 
forms  of  wire  fences  were  not  materially 
injured.  Coming,  as  the  storm  did,  so 
close  upon  planting  time,  very  little  has 
been  done  toward  repairing  this  damage 
to  the  fences.  As  soon  as  the  spring  rush 
is  over  the  work  of  repair  will  be  begun. 
In  most  cases  wire  fences  will  take  the 
place  of  the  old  wooden  ones  and  the 
posts  and  rails  will  do  duty  along  the 
back  lots  or  be  consigned  to  the  wood 
pile. 

There  is  quite  an  outcry  against  the 
exorbitant  charges  made  for  school  books. 
We  have  had  experience  with  these  books 
as  teacher,  purchaser,  and  agent  for  a 
publishing  house.  The  school  books  have 
been  costing  entirely  too  much.  They 
can  be  printed  and  published  at  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  the  publishers’  rates.  We 
know  of  numerous  instances  where  school 
boards  have  been  induced  to  change  the 
school  books  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  could  not  shake  off  an  importu¬ 
nate  book  agent.  This  tax  for  new  school 
books  falls  heavily  upon  a  class  of  people 
who  are  not  able  to  stand  it.  It  is  all 
wrong.  The  State  should  print  a  series 
of  books  and  sell  them  at  cost. 


The  Rural  proposes  to  raise  Red  Caps 
and  White  Wyandottes  this  season.  Our 
Downies  are  clever  birds,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that,  after  careful  selection 
and  breeding,  they  will  be  recognized  as 
valuable  fowls — valuable  for  an  empha¬ 
tically  distinct  appearance  as  well  as  for 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks, 
of  which  the  Downies  are  a  sport.  From 
the  Rural’s  experience  we  can  not  praise 
the  Patagonians.  Our  birds  are  all  differ¬ 
ent,  and  anything  like  a  description  of 
the  breed  from  them  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Still,  a  neighbor  has  a  flock 
quite  uniform  in  appearance,  and  he  re¬ 
gards  them  with  much  favor.  They  are 
hardy,  rather  small,  contented  birds, 
maturing  early  and  laying  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  fair-sized  eggs  nearly  white  in  color. 


It  is  growing  harder  and  harder  to  get 
good  milkers  on  farms  where  but  few 
cows  are  kept.  Milking  seems  to  be  get¬ 
ting  more  and  more  the  work  of  a  special¬ 
ist.  Good  milkers  on  dairy  farms  are 
generally  sure  of  the  best  wages.  They 
get  more  milk  than  careless  or  indifferent 
hands  would,  consequently  they  represent 
so  much  cash  saved  to  their  employers 
Some  men  are  naturally  good  milkers. 
They  have  a  firm  yet  gentle  hand,  and  a 
way  of  getting  the  cow’s  best  confidence. 
No  man  can  be  a  good  milker  until  he 
does  get  the  cow’s  confidence.  Such  men 
naturally  work  towards  the  large  dairies 
where  their  skill  will  be  most  appre¬ 
ciated.  On  farms  where  few  cows  are 
kept  the  milking  is  too  frequently  regarded 
as  an  unpleasant  chore — to  be  gotten  rid 
of  as  quickly  as  possible.  Where  the 
milking  is  regarded  as  a  job  to  be  dodged 
if  possible,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  find 
bungling  or  unskillful  work. 


We  notice  that  our  Northern  readers 
are  this  year  more  than  ever  inclined  to 
move  South  after  future  homes.  The 
blizzards  and  the  snow  make  a  beautiful 
frame  for  the  pictures  of  orange  groves 
and  perpetual  sunshine  which  Southern 
residents  are  fond  of  drawing.  Many  let¬ 
ters  come  asking  for  an  opinion  as  to  var¬ 


ious  sections  of  the  South,  the  kind  of 
people  to  be  met  with,  church  and  school 
conveniences,  climate,  etc.,  etc.  We  can¬ 
not  answer  these  questions.  No  person 
can  locate  a  satisfactory  home  by  proxy, 
or  by  the  advice  of  a  disinterested  party. 
There  are  many  places  at  the  South  where 
Northern  people  can  find  happy  homes. 
The  only  way  to  find  them  is  to  go  there 
in  person  and  look  the  country  over  care¬ 
fully.  Those  who  buy  land  at  the  South 
or  anywhere  else  without  examining  it 
will  run  a  serious  risk  of  disappointment. 


The  Farm  Journal  says:  “Of  course, 
the  R.  N.-Y.  will  tell  exactly  how  he  does 
it,  and  we  will  copy  his  method  into  the 
Farm  Journal,  so  that  the  whole  world 
will  know — except  those  Scotch  people 
and  Prince  Edward  folks  who  have  been 
flooding  our  markets  with  potatoes — we 
will  try  and  keep  the  knowledge  from 
them.  Now,  Brother  Rural,  get  things 
ready,  cut  your  potatoes  and  go  ahead.” 
We  read  the  above  April  2.  Last  year, 
as  also  in  1886,  our  potatoes  were  planted 
April  12.  At  present  the  soil  of  the  po¬ 
tato  plot  is  hard  with  frost  and  a  snow¬ 
bank  three  feet  high  still  rests  on  the  ad¬ 
jacent  land,  and  would  still  rest  on  the 
plot  itself  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
shoveled  off.  It  will  be  many  days  yet 
before  the  soil  can  be  worked,  so  that  we 
do  not  need  “to  cut  the  potatoes”  quite 
yet.  But  we  propose  to  take  the  season 
as  it  comes.  No  matter  how  unfavorable 
it  may  prove,  a  failure  to  raise  the  stipu¬ 
lated  quantity  will  be  an  entire  failure  all 
the  same,  in  so  far  as  the  “contest”  is 
concerned.  But  the  trial  may  still  be  of 
value  to  farmers,  and  that  is  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  with  both  journals. 


The  refreshing,  delightful  vapory  cool¬ 
ness  of  the  foliage  of  a  tree  top  in  hot, 
dry  days  of  summer  is  very  familiar — 
observed  and  welcomed  by  all.  Fruits 
freshly  plucked  from  a  tree  have  the  same 
fresh  coolness,  while  those  that  have 
fallen  are  unpleasantly  and  unrefreshingly 
warm.  Few  think  of  the  cause  of  the 
constant  coolness  of  leaves  and  fruit  while 
on  the  tree.  It  seems  as  great  a  mystery 
of  nature  as  the  constant  unvarying 
warmth  of  animals.  It  is  the  crude, 
watery  sap  absorbed  by  the  roots  in  the 
cool  soil  and  carried  so  rapidly  to  the 
trunk  and  then  up  the  trunk  and  out 
along  the  branches  and  into  the  leaves, 
all  so  rapidly  that  it  still  retains  its  cool¬ 
ness  when  exhaled  from  the  stomates  of 
the  leaves,  suffusing  the  air  with  its 
agreeable  refrigeration.  The  great  won¬ 
der  is  how  the  sap  reaches  the  tops  of  tall 
trees  so  rapidly  as  this  evidence  proves  it 
to  do.  It  must  traverse  millions  of  separ¬ 
ate  cells  on  its  way,  and  it  seems  to  ascend 
Against  gravity  even  more  freely  than  it 
extends  along  horizontal  branches.  No 
satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem  has 
yet  been  given. 

The  Manitoba  troubles  with  thie  Do¬ 
minion  Government  are  amicably  adjust¬ 
ed.  Negotiations  between  the  latter  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
for  the  surrender  of  its  monopoly,  have 
been  completed.  According  to  this 
morning’s  telegrams  from  Ottawa,  the 
basis  of  the  settlement  is  a  Government 
guarantee  of  the  land-gratt  bonds  of  the 
company  bearing  interest  at  three  or  three 
and  a  half  per  cent.  As  a  protection  for 
this  guarantee,  the  Government  takes  back 
all  the  unsold  portion  of  the  company’s 
land, amounting  to  about  13,000,000  acres. 
The  company  will  also  be  responsible  for 
interest  on  the  bonds,  which  will  become 
a  charge  on  its  surplus  earnings,  in  the 
event  of  the  receipts  from  the  land  sales 
proving  inadequate;  but  there  will  be  no 
mortgages  on  the  railroad  proper.  With 
its  largely  increased  capital,  due  to  this 
arrangement,  the  company  will  increase 
its  earning  capacity  by  large  purchases  of 
rolling  stock  and  generally  improving  the 
condition  of  the  line.  The  farmers  of 
Manitoba  have  won  a  signal  victory,  and 
this  morning’s  telegrams  from  Winnepeg 
promise  that  three  different  railroad  con¬ 
nections  will  be  made  with  the  United 
States  before  midsummer.  The  people  of 
the  Province  are  enthusiastically  jubilant 
at  their  hard-won  victory. 


THE  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  CONTEST. 

The  consideration  of  the  Palmer  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  bill,  though  put  down 
for  Monday  last  in  the  Senate,  was 
not  brought  up  till  Wednesday.  The 
bill  does  away  with  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  under  charge  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  and  creates  in  its 
place  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  to  consist  of  two  practical 
stock-growers  and  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  The  Board 
is  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  domestic  animals  in  the  United 
States,  their  protection  and  use  and  also 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  contagious 
and  infectious  and  communicable  diseases 
or  conditions  which  may  convey  disease 
among  them.  The  members  are  author¬ 
ized  in  person  or  by  duly  accredited 
agents  to  enter  any  place  within  any  State 
or  Territory  where  they  have  reason 
to  believe  any  disease  or  “diseased  con¬ 
dition”  exists.  On  the  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  any  disease  the  Board  is  auth¬ 
orized  to  establish  a  quarantine  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  diseased  and  exposed  animals,  pay¬ 
ing  the  owner  three-quarters  of  their 
appraised  value;  but  not  more  than 
$160  for  any  pedigreed  animal  or 
more  than  $60  for  any  unpedigreed 
one.  The  Board  is  also  authorized 
to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
speedy  and  effectual  extirpation  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  to  invite  State  authorities  to 
co-operate  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rules. 
Commissioner  Colman  is  strongly  opposed 
to  the  bill,- and  petitions  from  34  differ¬ 
ent  States  have  been  filed  with  the  Senate 
against  it.  The  bill  has  not  the  cordial 
support  of  either  the  Senate  or  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Yesterday  the 
further  consideration  of  the  measure  was 
postponed  till  Thursday.  The  amend¬ 
ments  recommended  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  were  agreed  to,  and 
that  body  will  be  allowed  to  shape  the 
measure  as  it  may  see  fit.  Glanders  in 
horses  and  tuberculosis  in  cows  are  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  scope.  A  strong  opposition 
to  it  is  expected  in  the  House.  The 
entire  matter  has  been  so  thoroughly  can¬ 
vassed  both  in  the  Senate  and  House,  and 
the  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  are  so  earnest  and  vigilant,  that 
whichever  side  gains  the  victory,  the 
work  of  extirpation  of  these  disastrous 
diseases  is  likely  to  be  carried  on  with 
more  vigor  and  honesty  than  ever  before, 
because  it  will  be  subjected  to  closer 
scrutiny.  However,  the  contest  may  turn 
out,  therefore,  the  vast  stock-raising  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  are  sure  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  discussion. 


THE  POTATO  CONTEST. 


An  intelligent  and  exceedingly  consci¬ 
entious  subscriber  writes  us  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“I  am  sorry  the  editor  was  beguiled  into 
making  the  potato  wager.  In  my  humble 
opinion  the  turning  of  the  stakes  to  benevo¬ 
lent  use  does  not  change  the  principle  involved ; 
neither  will  it  counteract  the  influence  on  the 
minds  of  others  ” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  always  pleased  to  be 
set  right,  always  glad  to  be  criticised  by 
its  readers,  and  its  thanks  are  extended 
to  the  above  correspondent.  Suppose 
that  Mr.  Atkinson,  or  any  other  person 
who  desires  to  promote  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  had  said  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  or 
to  any  of  the  experiment  stations:  “If 
you  will  raise  on  a  certain  plot  of  land  at 
the  rate  of  over  700  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre,  I  will  present  you  with  $100.” 
“Very  well,”  replies  the  R.  N.-Y.  or  the 
experiment  station,  “we  will  try  it.” 
Would  that  be  a  bet  or  wager  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word?  If  the  party  making 
the  trial  succeeds  in  raising  the  required 
amount  of  potatoes,  he  receives  the  re¬ 
ward  ;  if  he  fails,  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Suppose  the  Government  offers  $5,000 
for  the  simplest  and  safest  method  of  ex¬ 
terminating  the  potato  beetle.  A  hundred 
persons  contest  for  the  prize  and  one  re¬ 
ceives  it.  He  wins  the  prize.  Would 
the  Government  lay  itself  open  to  re¬ 
proach  on  the  score  of  encouraging  the 
practice  of  betting?  In  this  case  the 
Government  pays  the  money ;  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  pay  the  Government  and  it  may  also  be 
said  that  the  people  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  discovery.  In  our  own  case  it  is 
intended  that  farmers  should  receive  the 
benefit  of  our  trial,  while  one  of  two  indi¬ 
viduals  pays  the  money.  It  is  simply  a 
contest  suggested  and  to  be  carried  out 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon 
the  improved  cultivation  of  one  of  our 
most  important  crops.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  trial  might  be  conducted  just  as 
well  without  any  wager  at  all.  So,  in¬ 
deed,  it  might  have  been,  but  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  trial  would  never  have 
provoked  any  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
terest,  any  more  than  our  previous  trials 
of  the  same  kind  have  done.  As  it  is, 
the  project  has  been  published  through¬ 
out  the  land.  Hundreds  will  try  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  Trench  Method  where  one  would 
have  tried  it  had  not  the  proposed  con¬ 
test  been  announced  in  a  way  to  attract 
public  attention.  We  believe  that  by 
this  method  the  potato  yield  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  increased  and  largely,  so  that  it  or 
some  modification  of  it  will  be  recognized 


in  the  near  future  as  having  bestowed  on 
agriculture  a  substantial  aid,  the  same  as 
our  persistent  advocacy  during  10  years 
past  of  level  cultivation,  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion,  surface  fertilization  and  drill  plant¬ 
ing  of  corn  has  worked  a  general  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  advantages  of  such  means. 

All  of  our  readers  will  agree  that  the 
object  of  this  potato  racket  is  a  good  one. 
Upon  that  there  can  be  room  for  but  one 
opinion.  Well,  if  there  is  an  objection 
to  the  word  “wager,”  let  us  change  it  to 
“contest.”  a 


brevities. 


M.  M.  Crawford  writes:  “I  was  pleased  to 
see  the  Rural’s  account  of  the  Summit  and 
Crawford  strawberries.  Its  estimate  is  as 
nearly  right  as  it  could  be.  I  hope  it  will 
have  them  in  perfection  this  season.  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  Crawford.” 

If  we  desired  to  supply  food  to  grape-vines 
or  fruit  trees,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  use 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  either  in  the 
form  of  ashes,  or  muriate  or  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  for  the  former,  and  bone  or  S.  C.  rock  for 
the  latter.  But  we  should  hesitate  to  use  ni¬ 
trogen  in  any  quickly-soluble  form. 

We  request  each  of  our  readers  whose  pota¬ 
toes  are  usually  scabby,  to  sift  sulphur  flour 
over  the  seed  pieces.  We  tried  this  four  years 
ago  and  every  year  since,  on  a  portion  of  the 
seed  of  our  trial  plot.  Those  receiving  the 
sulphur  gave  clean  yields;  the  others  were 
scabby.  It  may  not  be  a  remedy  in  other 
soils,  nor  even  in  this.  We  merely  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Chief  of  the  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Pomology  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington,  requests  that  all  those 
who  have  received  the  circular  of  the  Division 
calling  for  information  as  to  their  interests  in 
fruit  growing,  will  at  once  respond,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so.  All  who  respond 
will  have  their  names  placed  on  the  perma¬ 
nent  list  and  will  receive  all  the  pomological 
publications  of  the  Department.# 

Poultry  fanciers  are  just  about  as  slow  to 
take  hold  of  a  new  idea  as  any  other  class  of 
people.  We  fancy  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  whitewashing  poultry  houses  will  be  a 
process  of  the  past,  and  that  the  Rural’s 
method  of  spraying  them  with  kerosene  will 
have  taken  its  place.  Whitewash  does  not 
kill  lice,  neither  does  it  prevent  them  in  any 
way  from  infesting  the  poultry.  It  is  a  tedi¬ 
ous  business  to  whitewash,  and  takes  much 
time.  A  house  10  feet  square  may  be  kero- 
sened  in  less  than  five  minutes  with  bellows, 
and  in  less  time  with  51  pump  and  Cyclone  or 
Climax  nozzle. 

Claus  Spreckels  has  decided  to  build  a 
large  sugar  refinery  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
contracts  for  the  building,  machinery,  etc., 
were  made  a  few  days  ago.  The  purchased 
property  which  cost  $500,000, includes  between 
nine  and  ten  acres  on  which  there  are  three 
large  wharves,  80  feet  wide,  and  it  has  a  front¬ 
age  of  460  feet  on  the  Delaware  River.  The 
capacity  of  the  proposed  refinery  is  put  at 
7.000  barrels  or  2,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  per 
dav.  The  cost  of  the  plant  is  estimated  at 
$3,000,000  and  the  annual  output  at  $35,000.- 
000.  Several  prominent  Philadelphians 
are  said  to  be  interested  with  him  in  the  en¬ 
terprise, the  capital  of  which  will  be  $5,000,000, 
nearly  the  whole  if  which  will  be  contributed 
by  Mr.  Spreckels.  It  is  to  be  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  great  Sugar  Trust  monopoly, 
which  has  a  capital  of  $35  000,000  and  which 
has  already  begun  an  exterminating  war  on 
the  new  enterprise. 

Arbor  Day  in  Missouri  came  this  year 
on  Friday,  April'6.  During  this  month  and 
thereafter  the  day  will  be  observed  in  a  great 
many  other  States.  We  trust  that  all  over 
the  country  Arbor  Day  will  be  celebrated 
with  unprecedented  enthusiasm.  Every 
member  of  our  State  Boards  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  county  horticultural  and  agricultural 
societies  as  well  as  farmers’  clubs  should  take 
an  interest  in  the  due  celebration  of  the  day. 
So  should  school  boards  and  school  teachers. 
Make  it  a  holiday  for  the  children,  devoting 
part  of  the  day  to  tree  planting,  or  if  there  is 
no  ground  for  that,  to  the  decoration  of  the 
school  house.  Let  each  head  of  a  family  mark 
the  day  by  planting  at  least  one  tree  for  each 
member  of  it.  The  Elm,  the  Maple,  (especially 
the  Sugar  Maple),  the  Ash,  Box-Elder  and  the 
Tulip  tree  are  among  the  best  of  our  native 
forest  trees  to  set  out.  For  Missouri,  Secre¬ 
tary  Goodman  recommends  the  Red  Cedar, 
Norway  Spruce  and  White  Pine  for  ever¬ 
greens;  but  other  selections  would  be  no  doubt 
better  for  other  places,  and  the  Rural  has 
frequently  made  suggestions  as  to  the  best. 

Yesterday’s  cablegram  tells  us  that  Bal¬ 
four,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  has  just 
drawn  up  a  new  bill  for  hurrying  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Irish  land  courts.  These  courts  were 
established  at  different  periods  for  the  relief 
of  indebted  Irish  landlords  as  well  as  tenants, 
by  enabling  them  to  get  rid  of  their  indebted¬ 
ness  on  unusually  favorable  terms  by  dispos¬ 
ing  of  their  claims  upon  the  land.  Now  there 
are  three  separate  tribunals  in  the  country  for 
the  administration  of  the  various  land  laws, 
and  in  some  respects  they  are  antagonistic  to 
each  other.  There  is  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  an  old  institution,  the  Land  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1881  and  the  Purchase  Commission  of 
1885.  The  joint  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
Commissions  has  been  a  reduction  of  rents  in 
Ireland  amounting  to  upwards  of  $10,000,000 
a  year:  while  the  total  cost  has  been  less  than 
$2,500,000.  The  Commissions  have,  however, 
unwittingly  been  neutralizing  each  other,  for 
the  more  work  the  Purchase  Commission  did, 
the  less  the  Land  Commission  did,  and  there 
have  been  many  other  conflicting  features. 
Balfour’s  bill  extends  the  commission  of  the 
Land  Commission  another  seven  years  and 
gives  it  practically  complete  control  of  the 
“land”  question,  and,  after  all,  the  land  ques¬ 
tion  is  at  the  bottom  of  all* the  Irish^troubles.* 
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CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


Oxeye  Daisy  And  Sorrel  Beneficent.— 
We  don’t  hear  much  outcry  against  the  Oxeye 
Daisy  since  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  a  saviour 
and  ameliorator  of  poor  soils,  aDd  that  a  good 
growth  of  it  on  a  piece  of  ground  is  about  as 
good  a  provision  for  a  crop  of  wheat  as  so  much 
clover.  Another  well-hated  weed  is  sorrel;  but 
it  is  another  beneficent  plant  that  not  only 
holds  poor  exhausted  sandy  soils  together  and 
stores  the  nitrates  that  might  otherwise  be  lost, 
but  by  secreting  an-  acid  which  is  effective  in 
dissolving  coarse  and  unavailable  mineral  pot¬ 
ash  in  the  soil,  gradually  renders  it  competent 
for  the  growth  of  broader-leaved  and  nobler 
plants,  and  when  they  appear  the  modest,  use¬ 
ful  sorrel  effaces  itself.  Yet  if  any  spot  of 
ground  is  uncovered  by  the  higher  crop,  the 
sorrel  at  once  occupies  it  and  goes  on  with  its 
regular  beneficent  work.  It  is  not  because  the 
land  is  sour  that  sorrel  is  so.  It  will  grow  its 
best  around  an  old  lime  pit  or  on  land  abound¬ 
ing  in  potash.  w. 

Tyrone,  Pa. 

What  do  You  Think? — Thousands  of  Ru¬ 
ral  readers  reside  in  the  suburbs  of  the  larger 
cities  and  towns.  Many  of  them  are  commut¬ 
ers  who  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  paid 
their  fares  in  advance ;  during  the  first  few  days 
of  the  blizzard  week;  the  railroad  companies 
were  unable  to  carry  them  to  and  from  their 
places  of  business,  or,  in  other  words,  were  un¬ 
able  to  perform  the  service  for  which  they  had 
been  paid.  As  a  matter  of  equity,  they  should 
refund  the  unearned  fares  to  the  commu¬ 
ters  who  paid  them.  I  do  not  see  that  the  fact 
that  the  fares  were  paid  in  advance  alters  the 
case  in  the  least.  Stage  and  horse  car  com¬ 
panies  got  no  pay  from  passengers,  no  matter 
how  regularly  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
travel ;  why  then  should  the  railroads? 

J.  H  G. 

R.  N.  Y. — This  seems  to  be  a  case  where  the 
proverbial  good  nature  of  the  American 
people  must  come  into  play.  So  far  as  we  could 
see,  the  railroads  did  their  best  to  carry  out 
their  agreement:  they  certainly  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  getting  trains  running  as 
early  as  they  did.  In  cases  where  passen¬ 
gers  were  neglected  or  where  the  managers 
did  not  do  their  best  to  break  through 
the  snow,  the  passengers  would  be  justified  in 
demanding  a  return  of  advanced  money. 
Where  the  management  did  its  best  we  should 
be  inclined  to  feel  good-natured  about  it. 


CATALOGUES  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


made  here  and  are  well  described  in  the  cir¬ 
cular. 

Hand  Bone  Mill.— Catalogue  from  Wilson 
Bros. ,  Easton,  Pa.  We  have  two  of  the  $5  bone 
mills  and  they  give  the  best  of  satisfaction. 
We  use  them  for  crushing  bones  and  oyster 
shells  for  the  poultry,  and  the  hens  show  their 
appreciation  by  turning  the  crushed  bones  into 
egg  shells. 

Fertilizers. — Circular  from  C.  H.  Demp- 
wolf  &  Co  ,  York,  Pa.  In  this  we  find  de¬ 
scriptions  and  analyses  of  various  special  and 
complete  fertilizers.  A  specialty  is  made  of 
Nova  Scotia  Land  Plaster. 


HOW  TO  LEVEL  BACK-FURROWS  AND  FILL 
DEAD-FURROWS. 

Make  a  V  of  two  2x6  inch  12-feet  planks. 
Make  the  point  end  sharp  by  shaving  off  the 
corners,  and  bolt  firmly  together:  place  the 
spreading  ends  18  feet  apart.  Use  for  the 
spreading  brace  a  2x4  inch  18  foot  scantling 
spiked  firmly  on  the  ends  of  the  V  near  the 
top,  which  will  leave  two  inches  to  be  rounded 


Fig.  97. 

off  sled- runner- fashion  to  prevent  catching 
rubbish.  To  fill  a  furrow,  hitch  team  to  ropes 
or  chains  attached  to  the  spreading  ends  of  V. 
To  level  ridges,  hitch  the  team  to  the  point 
end.  Place  a  wide  board  across  the  top  to 
stand  on,  placing  it  so  as  to  do  the  best  work 
It  might  be  better  to  sharpen  the  lower 
edges  of  the  planks,  though  perhaps  not.  See 
the  whole  thing  at  Fig.  97. 

GEO.  O.  GR1DLEY. 

Woman  ®  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


Buckeye  Fencing. — Catalogue  from  Mast 
Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Buckeye  goods  has  been 
earned  by  square  dealing,  the  use  of  the  best 
of  materials  and  the  adoption  of  a  fair  sched¬ 
ule  of  prices.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are 
in  need  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in 
these  catalogues  may  rest  assured  they  will  be 
dealt  with  in  an  honorable,  business-like  man¬ 
ner.  The  speciality  offered  in  this  catalogue 
is  the  wrought  iron  fencing  and  cresting,  bqt 
the  iron  turbine  wind  engine,  Buckeye  force 
pumps, and  lawn-mowers, as  well  as  the  hose  reel 
and  lawn-sprinkler  are  all  explained.  Send 
for  the  catalogues. 

Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow.  —Circulars 
from  The  Ilerendeen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y.  It  is  about  as  useless  to  speak  of 
the  merits  of  this  implement  as  it  is  to  speak 
of  the  merits  of  the  plow.  It  has  been  before 
the  public  many  years  and  is  known  every¬ 
where.  It  can  probably  be  employed  at  a 
greater  variety  of  farm  operations  than  can 
any  other  implement.  Besides  this  tool,  the 
manufacturers  offer  the  iron-fr&me  pulveri¬ 
zer,  the  Herendeen  Spring-tooth  Harrow  and 
“Victor”  Potato  Coverer  and  Cultivator. 

Willson  Spring  Singletree. — Circular 
from  F.  R.  Willson,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
object  of  this  inplementis  to  save  the  shoulders 
of  the  horse.  When  it  is  in  use  the  bumps, 
jolts  and  sudden  springs  that  ordinarily  fall 
upon  the  horse’s  shoulders  are  saved,  for  the 
spring  lessens  the  blow.  This  is  a  genuine 
implement.  Jt  will  save  your  horse  a  world 
of  discomfort. 

Mckenney’s  Fertilizer  Machines.— Cat¬ 
alogue  from  the  Taunton  Cotton  and  Machine 
Co.,  Taunton,  Mass.  These  machines  have 
been  before  the  public  long  enough  to  secure  a 
good  reputation.  They  distribute  fertilizers 
accurately  and  at  any  desired  rate.  The 
Strawberry  and  Lawn  Fertilizer  Machine  is 
one  for  which  many  of  our  readers  have  asked. 
This  one  is  good.  Send  for  the  circular. 

Agricultural  Implements. — Circular  of 
A.  Blaker  &  Co.,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 
Thrashers  and  cleaners,  tread-powers,  corn- 
shellers,  land-rollers,  corn-markers,  root-cut¬ 
ters,  plows,  harrows  and  horse-rakes  are  all 


But  this  is  not  possible  where  there  is  a  large 
family  and  a  small  house.  Where  there  are 
two  or  three  girls  and  only  one  room,  as 
sometimes  happens — let  us  hop©  the  room  is  a 
big  one — it  is  most  desirable  to  have  a  neat, 
iron,  single  bed  for  each  one;  a  capacious 
screen  in  front  of  the  washing  apparatus  will 
give  privacy  for  dressing.  Painted  with 
white  enamel  paint,  with  a  touch  of  gold  here 
and  there,  the  little  iron  bedsteads  are  very 
dainty.  Of  course  the  girls  need  plenty  of 
closet  room;  the  oft-described  packing  case 
petticoated  in  chintz,  to  form  a  wash-stand, 
will  give  a  shoe  closet,  and  a  wardrobe  in 
which  to  hang  frocks  is  made  by  fitting  in  one 
corner,  six  feet  from  the  floor,  a  triangular 
shelf  with  a  row  of  hooks  just  below.  Cur¬ 
tains  fall  from  the  front  of  this  shelf  to  the 
floor,  and  the  result  is  a  very  convenient 
corner  cupboard. 

THE  “DARK  SIDE”  IN  BRIEF. 

I  would  like  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  “cyclone”  stirred  up  by  Mrs.  Fisher’s 
article  (foreseen  and  alluded  to  by  me  when  I 
read  it)  was  inevitable,  I  will  not  say  from 
the  spirit,  but  certainly  from  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  written.  The  very  women 
whose  lot  she  deprecated  were  made  mad  by 
the  slighting  and  contemptuous  air  in  which 
their  wrongs  were  alluded  to,  as  if  they  them¬ 
selves  did  not  have  the  sense  to  see  and  the 
sDirit  to  resent  the  carelessness,  coarseness  and 
cruelty  of  the  male  members  of  their  families. 
There  is  more  to  all  this  than  Mrs.  Fisher  sees, 
or  seems  to  have  the  sympathy  to  understand. 
The  very  word  she  has  coined  to  designate 
the  women  of  the  farm  “Farmerines,”  is  felt 
as  an  insult  everywhere,  and  her  lack  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  comprehension  alone  excuses  its  use. 

b.  a.  c. 

TRAINING  THE  MEMORY. 


CHARLES  TURNER  WHITE. 


Cigar  ribbons  are  not  without  value  in 
decorative  work.  The  Art  Interchange 
says  that  they  may  be  used  to  form  a  fringe 
on  banners,  mantel  valances  or  curtains  in 
a  smoking  room  or  bachelor’s  sleeping  cham¬ 
ber.  A  valance  of  Havana  brown  silk  may 
have  a  fringe  of  yellow  ribbon  and  an  em¬ 
broidered  design  of  the  tobacco  plant.  A  sofa 
pillow  with  a  cover  of  gray  linen  or  momie 
could  have  a  lattice  panel  or  border  of  the-rib- 
bon  sewed  on  flat;  the  same  design  on  a  val¬ 
ance  could  be  finished  with  a  fringe  of  the 
ribbons. 

* *  *  * 

In  furnishing  a  bed  room  the  prettiest  way 
of  trimming  the  windows  is  to  have  curtains 
depending  from  a  pole.  They  should  only 
hang  a  few  inches  below  the  frame ;  long  cur¬ 
tains  only  harbor  dust  and  get  in  the  way. 
There  should  be  two  curtains  on  each  wide 
enough  to  come  all  across  the  window,  one  of 
heavy  stuff — cotton  plush,  or  more  expensive 
material  if  desired — the  other  muslin  or 
scrim.  They  are  drawn  to  each  side  and  left 
hanging  in  straight  folds. 

*  *  * 

Very  pretty  pen- wipers  are  made  of  cut 
worsted,  firmly  tied  at  one  end,  tassel  fashion, 
and  glued  into  a  tiny  wooden  bowl.  Shells 
that  will  stand  securely  can  be  utilized  in  the 
same  way.  Glove  aud  handkerchief  sachets 
are  in  the  form  of  a  music  roll,  but  larger 
round;  they  are  of  brocaded  silk  or  any  other 
fancy  stuff,  edged  and  tied  with  cord.  The 
cord  is  plaited  to  make  a  strap  handle  and 
this  is  finished  off  by  twisting  the  ends  into 
flat  medallions  sewn  firmly  to  the  sachet. 

*  *  * 

So  soon  as  a  child  is  old  enough  to  lisp  and 
toddle  around,  he  is  old  enough  to  have  some 
personal  responsibility:  not  such  responsi¬ 
bility  as  was  put  on  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose 
classical  training  began  when  he  was  three 
years  old,  but  habits  of  neatness  and  order 
should  begin  at  such  an  age ;  the  little  one 
must  learn  to  pick  up  his  toys  and  to  avoid 
wilful  destruction.  Each  child  should  have  a 
personal  receptacle  for  his  possessions,  and 
should  learn  neatness  on  his  own  part  and 
consideration  for  the  belongings  of  others. 

The  Rural  has  often  spoken  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  in  giving  each  child  a.roorn  of  his  own. 


I  was  discoursing  recently  to  a  friend  about 
the  excellencies  of  a  German  scientific  work  I 
had  been  reading.  He  was  a  diligent  student 
who  had  spent  the  best  of  two  score  years 
within  library  walls,  and  his  answer  was  in 
substance  this:  “There  are  so  qiany  good 
books,  and  yet  in  reading  them  how  very  lit¬ 
tle  we  carry  away  with  us."  This  is  by  no 
means  an  original  truth.  Men  long  ago  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  receptive  capacity  of  the 
human  mind  is  limited,  and  the  intellectual 
conquerer  ofteuer  weeps  for  the  ability  to 
conquor,  than  for  new  fields  of  conquest. 
Have  you  ever  read  a  volume  of  history,  or 
science,  aud  closed  the  book  with  a  sense  of 
absolute  annihilation?  The  book  is  crammed 
with  facts,  dates,  theories — as  the  case  may 
be — all  collected,  digested  throughout,  aud 
put  in  order  by  one  man,  and  yet  reading  the 
book  casually,  you  retain  few  facts,  fewer 
dates,  aud  no  outline  at  all  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole.  If  you  ever  have  had  such  an  experi¬ 
ence,  you  have  no  doubt  auathematized  your 
memory  as  bad,  vacillating,  untrustworthy. 
Now  probably  your  memory  is  as  retentive  as 
the  average,  and  you  are  simply  learning  that 
the  human  mind,  though  it  can  do  much,  can¬ 
not  do  everything.  Until  we  learn  this  wo 
are  quite  liable  to  under-rate  our  own  abili¬ 
ties.  Few  persons  have  powerfully  retentive 
memories.  The  great  mass  learn  to  forget,  or 
to  do  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing — let  the 
knowledge  acquired  leak  out  of  the  mind,  or 
drift  away  beyond  the  convenient  reaching 
distance.  One  reason  why  we  forget  is  that 
we  never  thoroughly  learn.  This  has  special 
practical  force  in  the  matter  of  our  ordinary 
reading.  We  read  a  valuable  book.  For  the 
sake  of  computation  let  us  suppose  the  book 
contains  one  thousand  facts.  Can  we  remem¬ 
ber  them  all?  No.  The  impression,  made  on 
the  mind  by  this  assemblage  of  facts,  has  al¬ 
most  an  exact  illustration  in  a  composite  pho¬ 
tograph.  Each  fact  has  in  turn  touched  the 
sensitive  plate  of  the  mind,  some  striking 
point,  novel  theory,  or  dramatic  incident 
have  given  character  to  the  whole,  but  the  out¬ 
lines  are  shadowy,  and  in  a  short  time  fade 
away. 

It  does  not  hence  follow  that  the  time  spent 
in  reading  the  book  has  been  thrown  away. 
There  is  a  subtle  something  which  distinguish¬ 
es  the  reading  man  or  woman  from  the  non¬ 
reading.  This  is  true  even  when  the  former 
reads  nothing  better  than  novels,  or  where 
the  facts  gleaned  from  higher  sources  are 
speedily  forgotten.  Literature,  like  society, 
has  a  refining  influence  even  when  the  contact 
is  casual.  The  deep,  strong  current  of  the 
river  may  wear  a  deep  chaunel  in  the  heart  of 
the  granite,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  tiny,  shallow  rivulet  smooths  the 
surface  of  the  pebbles  over  which  it  flows. 

Yet  there  is  a  more  excellent  way  than  read¬ 
ing  to  forget,  and  that  is  reading  to  remem¬ 
ber. 

It  is  better  to  remember  one  thing  of  value 
than  none.  It  is  better  to  store  up  one  fact  Of 
history  from  reading  a  volume  of  five  hun¬ 


dred  pages  than  to  forget  everything,  except 
perhaps  the  title  of  the  book. 

It  is  better  because  it  adds  so  much  to  our 
store  of  knowledge,  because  it  strengthens  the 
receptive  faculty  of  the  mind ;  and  makes  the 
memory  more  retentive  and  acute.  The  mem¬ 
ory  is  strengthened,  as  are  the  muscles  of  the 
arm,  namely  by  use.  The  blacksmith’s  ap¬ 
prentice  may  not  be  able  to  deal  sledge-ham¬ 
mer  blows  at  first.  This  comes  later.  It 
never  comes  at  all  if  he  spends  his  time  play¬ 
ing  with  the  trip-hammer. 

One  of  the  most  serious  results  of  habitual 
novel-reading  is  an  enervated  memory.  Sen¬ 
sational  reading  of  any  kind  appeals  solely  to 
the  emotional  nature.  It  may  be  compared 
to  dropping  pebbles  on  the  strings  of  a  harp. 
The  transient  melody  called  out  is  purely  ac¬ 
cidental,  and  owing  wholly  to  the  nature  of 
the  instrument.  In  rare  instances  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  feebly  exercised  in  novel-reading,  but 
only  where  the  novel  is  of  the  analytic  type, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  character  studies  of 
George  Eliot. 

The  exercise  of  the  memory  is  never  volun¬ 
tary.  We  instinctively  recognize  the  folly  of 
trying  to  remember  an  imaginary  fact,  or  a 
fictitious  incident. 

In  reading  a  really  valuable  book,  it  is  an 
excellent  exercise  to  select  a  few  facts,  and 
make  an  effort  to  remember  them.  The  judg¬ 
ment  is  active  in  choosing  a  few  among  many 
— the  memory  in  retaining  the  selected  few. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  blank  book  on 
the  reading  table,  or  book  shelves,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  fill  it  up  with  questions  calling  for  facts 
memorized  in  the  course  of  our  reading  If 
the  facts  are  isolated,  and  miscellaneous,  so 
much  the  better  as  far  as  training  the  memo¬ 
ry  is  concerned.  It  is  more  difficult  to  retain 
a  given  number  of  facts  having  no  connection, 
than  the  same  number  of  facts  associated  in  a 
logical  sequence.  If  you  have  never  realized 
this,  choose  a  half-dozen  dates  at  random,  write 
down  questions  calling  for  each,  take  up  the 
questions  a  month  later,  and  watch  the  strug¬ 
gling  effort  of  your  own  mind  to  establish  some 
link  of  connection  between  the  dates.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  one  question  calls  for  the 
date  of  Socrates’  death  (B.  C.  399)  and  the  next 
for  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence  (1776).  Aside  from  the  assured 
fact  that  one  belongs  to  ancient,  and  the  other 
to  modern  history,  ten  to  one  your  best  clew 
will  be  the  occurrence  of  repeated  figures  (9 
and  7)  in  each.  Now,  if  no  such  clew  exists 
the  memory  is  thrown  on  its  own  resources. 
This  principle  of  association  is  perfectly  legi¬ 
timate,  because  it  is  natural.  An  exercise  of 
pure  memory,  however,  is  beneficial,  just  as 
an  exercise  of  pure  muscle. 

To  the  many  readers  of  the  “Rural”  who 
have  literary  tastes,  let  me  in  conclusion  com¬ 
mend  the  use  of  a  “memory  question-book.’ 
The  busiest  house- wife,  who  has  the  desire  to 
rise  above  the  companionship  of  pots  and  ket¬ 
tles,  and  spend  a  leisure  hour  in  communion 
with  the  best  minds,  can  do  so.  If  a  hundred 
facts,  unknown  before  are  memorized  every 
year,  you  are  a  hundred  facts  wiser  at  the  end 
of  it.  If  the  “question-book”  is  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  facts  are  all  kept  witbin  reach¬ 
ing  distance,  and  much  of  incident,  descrip¬ 
tion,  or  explanation  clusters  around  each,  and 
adds  to  your  fund  of  knowledge,  and  your 
understanding  of  the  whole  subject. 


ASPIRATIONS  IN  HOMESPUN. 


THIRD  LETTER. 


After  all,  the  country  does  not  seem  lonely, 
even  when  compared  with  my  brief  glances  at 
the  city.  The  blue  hills,  fading  into  dull 
shadows  far  off  where  the  twin  valleys  meet; 
the  ice-bound  river,  and  the  leafless  trees, 
with  here  and  there  a  swaying  pine,  seem  old 
familiar  friends  after  the  monotony  of  brick 
and  mortar.  I  might  long  for  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new  if  condemned  to  a  country 
life  without  the  hope  of  occasional  change, 
but  somehow  the  city  never  seems  big  enough 
to  grow  in. 

Of  course,  like  the  country  mouse,  I’ve  been 
sight-seeing.  After  visiting  the  big  libraries, 
the  art  galleries  and  the  educational  institutes, 
the  wonder  to  me  is  that  any  city  girl  should 
be  poorly  educated  or  unfitted  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing.  Is  she  artistic?  There  is  the  Cooper  In¬ 
stitute,  with  its  free  classes  and  classes  for 
which  a  nominal  charge  is  made.  Has  she 
ambitions  in  the  line  of  decorator  or  indus¬ 
trial  art?  The  School  of  Industrial  Art  for 
Women  will  instruct  her  thoroughly.  Is  she 
too  poor  to  pay  for  instruction,  yet  ambitious 
to  become  a  typewriter,  stenographer,  dress¬ 
maker,  seamstress,  book-keeper,  clerk  or 
painter  of  photographs?  The  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  will  give  her  free  in¬ 
struction  in  any  of  these  arts,  and  in  a  dozen 
others.  Not  only  this,  but  the  Association  will 
provide  girls  who  are  strangers  in  the  city  with 
respectable  boarding  places,  and  will  en¬ 
deavor  to -find  them  employment.  There  is 
an  excellent  library,  and  both  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  gatherings,  to  which  all  self-support¬ 
ing  women  are  freely  welcomed.  Every 
friendless  girl  who  is  trying  to  support  her¬ 
self  in  the  great  city  should  visit  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  handsome  home,  No.  7  East  15th 
Street. 

But  in  spite.of  the  advantages  here  record- 
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ed,  I  would  never  recommend  a  country  girl 
to  seek  her  living  in  the  city  if  she  can  sup¬ 
port  herself  comfortably  at  home.  I  could 
never  see  such  a  dark  side  to  country  life  my¬ 
self,  though  I’ve  spent  a  good  part  of  my  ex¬ 
istence  three  miles  from  a  lemon,  where  we 
had  to  tramp  that  distance  over  rough  coun¬ 
try  roads  every  morning  to  school,  and  the 
same  back  again  at  night.  But  that  daily  six 
miles’  walk  brought  health  and  strength  and  a 
strong  liking  for  out-door  exercise,  which 
does  a  good  deal  to  make  life  enjoyable. 

But  in  spite  of  this  little  preach,  country 
lads  and  lasses  will  long  for  the  joys  of  the 
city,  even  if  they  finally  resolve  themselves  in¬ 
to  harder  work  than  in  the  old  country  home. 
To  those  who  will  go  to  the  city,  I  can  only 
say,  learn  something  thoroughly,  and  learn 
to  do  your  work  better  than  anyone  else,  and 
you  may  be  sure  of  a  living,  though  you  are 
never  likely  to  be  happier  than  in  the  freedom 
of  your  country  home.  cottage  maid. 


FARM  HELP  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


MRS.  H. 


The  misunderstanding  manifested  in  some 
of  the  comments  upon  Mrs.  Fisher’s  letters 
concerning  farm  life  seems  to  me  very  singu¬ 
lar,  even  absurd.  The  Rural  stated  that 
Mrs.  Fisher  was  to  show  up  the  dark  side  of 
farm  life  for  women.  That  being  the  express 
object  of  her  articles,  how  could  any  one  with 
reason  expect  her  to  write  of  the  pleasant  side 
or  discourse  of  the  undesirable  features  of  me¬ 
chanics,  ministers  or  miners’  lives,  or  any 
thing  else  except  the  subject  on  which  it  was 
announced  she  would  write?  And  she  has 
given  the  truest  picture  of  the  black  side  of 
farm  life  that  I  have  seen  in  print,  though  she 
did  not  touch  half  heavily  enough  upon  the 
hired  man  question  to  suit  me.  My  mother 
slaved  for  hired  men  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  I  shared  her  labors  until  I  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  know  all  about 
it.  But  for  the  last  eight  years  I  have  lived 
upon  a  ranch  in  California  and  have  been 
happy  for  we  employ  Chinamen  only  who 
cook  their  food  over  a  little  fire  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground  under  a  large  apple  tree,  and  sleep 
in  one  end  of  the  corn  crib  (quite  sumptuous 
quarters  for  them).  We  pay  them  $1.25  a  day 
— an  increase  of  25  cents  the  past  year — and 
they  “find”  themselves.  We  do  not  believe  in 
Chinese  immigration,  but  as  they  are  here  we 
employ  them  in  preference  to  boarding  men 
in  the  house. 

A  large  ranch  adjoining  is  occupied  by  a 
tenant  and  no  Chinamen  are  employed.  For 
three  years  the  tenant’s  wife  has  cooked  for 
the  men,  but  she  does  no  washing  of  clothes 
or  bedding  for  them.  They  come  into  the 
house  only  to  meals,  usually  breakfasting  at 
five  o’clock  in  summer,  half-past  five  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  sleeping  in  a  “bunk  house”  near  the 
barn.  I  have  yet  to  know  of  a  farmer’s  wife 
in  this  country  who  washes  either  clothes  or 
bedding  for  hired  men,  even  though  she  may 
cook  for  them.  When  a  man  goes  to  a  place 
to  work  he  takes  his  blanket  with  him  and 
sleeps  in  some  place  outside  of  the  house  and 
washes  his  clothes  himself  (on  Sunday)  or  has 
them  washed  at  a  laundry. 

The  woman  must  be  poor,  indeed,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  does  even  her  own  washing — much 
of  it.  If  she  keeps  no  hired  help  in  the  house, 
the  washing  is  sent — sometimes  many  miles — 
to  a  Chinese  laundry.  If  she  has  help — usu¬ 
ally  of  necessity  a  Chinaman  (but  life  would 
have  few  charms  for  me  with  a  Chinaman 
always  in  my  kitchen) — the  hired  men  very 
seldom  eat  with  the  family,  but  in  the  kitchen, 
or  a  room  provided  for  them,  and  their 
table  appointments  are  of  the  plainest. 

On  the  very  large  ranches  there  is  a  cook 
and  eating  house  expressly  for  the  workmen. 
They  are  not  given  tablecloths,  seldom  or 
never  have  milk,  butter,  eggs,  cake  or  pie, 
and  they  have  dark-brown  sugar  and  tin  cups 
for  tea  and  coffee,  tin  teaspoons,  and  usually 
tin  plates.  Oftentimes  they  have  mutton 
three  times  a  day  for  weeks  and  months. 
(Sometimes,  for  a  change  (and  economy), where 
many  hogs  are  Killed,  the  men  are  feasted  (?) 
on  hogs’  heads  for  a  week  at  a  time. 

Some  of  the  Eastern  farm  hands  who  so 
disdain  the  idea  of  making  their  own  bed, 
would  doubtless  change  their  minds  were  they 
to  try  farming  in  California. 

It  is  not  because  a  man  is  poor  or  works  for 
hire  that  one  objects  to  having  him  in  the 
family;  as  Mrs.  Fisher  says:  “The  caste  feel¬ 
ing  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.”  I 
should  not  be  willing  to  have  the  President  of 
the  United  States  become  a  fixture  in  my 
family  under  the  same  circumstances  that  at¬ 
tend  the  invasion  of  the  hired  mail. 


and  ingenious  way  of  doing  good,  which  may 
not  have  originated  with  that  good  man.  He 
has  a  pleasant  way  of  talking  with  instead  of 
at  his  congregation ;  as  some  one  says,  4  -he 
does  not  stand  up  in  his  pulpit  and  throw 
stones  at  people,”  and  in  his  quiet,  impressive 
way,  he  said  that  he  had  a  little  book  called 
“Miss  Toosey’s  Mission,”  which  he  would  like 
to  lend  to  some  one  of  the  congregation  after 
the  service,  with  the  understanding  that  after 
having  read  it  he  would  send  it  on,  making 
that  condition  each  time  it  was  lent,  that  the 
borrower  should  in  turn  pass  it  to  a  friend. 
You  can  easily  see  how  much  good  may  in 
this  way  be  accomplished  by  one  little 
volume. 

Now  since  l.bave  not  the  genius  to  originate 
a  plan  for  doing  good,  I  am  going  to  borrow 
that  of  Dr.  Deems.  I  wish  some  of  the  dear 
sisters  who  read  the  Rural,  and  who  perhaps 
live  in  out-of-the-way  places,  where  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  obtain  books  as  it  is  in  New  York 
City,  would  send  to  me  for  a  copy  of  “Wik- 
key,”  on  just  the  conditions  mentioned  above 
that  they  will  keep  it  in  circulation.  Address 
your  request  to  Miss  Emily  Taplin,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  who  has  charge  of  this  depart 
ment,  and  who  will  forward  them  to  me. 


THE  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Mrs.  M — .,  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  writes: 
“I  have  read  the  very  interesting  articles  in 
the  Rural,  on  the  New  York  Trade  Schools, 
and  would  like  to  thank  you  for  telling 
me  what  I  should  perhaps  have  known  but 
was  ignorant  of.  It  has  enabled  me  to  see 
a  future  for  my  three  sons,  bright  lads, 
whom  I  cannot  afford  to  give  more  than  a 
common-school  education.  I  have  a  nephew 
in  .California,  a  boy  who  left  school  at  the  age 
of  14.  For  a  year  he  was  a  boy  in  a  broker’s 
office  at  $5  a  week;  during  this  time  he  stud¬ 
ied  stenography,  and  is  now  getting  $50  a 
month  in  an  Insurance  office  as  stenographer. 
I  mailed  him  your  papers,  and  he  writes.  “I 
am  coming  to  New  York  to  attend  the  Trade 
Schools.  I  will  support  myself  at  short-hand 
while  I  am  taking  the  evening  course  in  brick¬ 
laying.  I  would  rather  make  $4  a  day  at 
that  than  $2  at  short-hand.” 

We  will  just  mention  for  the  benefit  of 
others  who  may  be  interested,  that  circulars 
of  the  schools  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Trade 
Schools,  First  Avenue,  between  67th  and  68th 
streets,  New  York. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

PALMETTO. 

Last  Sunday  I  attended  the  Church  of  the 
Strangers,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Deems  is  the 
pastor,  aud  was  greatly  pleased  with  a  new 


’Most  anybody  can  do  a  thing  he  feels  like 
doing,  but  it  takes  a  true  man  to  do  a  thing 
when  he  doesn’t  feel  like  it . 

Wilt  thou  seal  up  the  avenues  of  ill?  Pay 
every  debt,  as  if  God  wrote  the  bill . . 

He  who  does  right  is  frequently  left  alone. 
He  who  sees  under  the  surface  and  discerns 
the  true  state  of  things,  will  be  left  alone  by 
the  undiscerniug  multitude . 

The  superior  man  wishes  to  be  slow  in  his 
words  and  earnest  in  his  conduct . ■••• 

I  CAN  hardly  see  how  a  Christian  life  can  be 
liyed  outside  of  contact  with  the  industries 
and  business  of  life.  The  tests  that  are  found 

there  are  the  only  true  tests  of  character . 

There  is  no  person  in  this  world  who  so  uni¬ 
formly  takes  his  pay  as  he  goes  along,  as  he 
who  does  good  at  the  expense  of  his  own  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience . 

People  don’t  get  famous  iu  a  hurry,  and  it 
takes  a  deal  of  work  even  to  earn  your  bread 

and  butter . 

In  II.  Esdras  14,  xiii. ,  one  may  find  this  bit 
of  wholesome  counsel:  “Be  thou  not  curious 
how  the  ungodly  shall  be  puuished,  and  when ; 
but  inquire  how  the  righteous  shall  be  saved.” 

Dr.  Storrs  says  that  He  who  yielded 
Himself  to  the  cross,  aud  then  rose  to  the  skies, 
is  to  bring  His  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
peace  to  final  and  glorious  consummation  on 
earth,  we  are  joyfully  assured;  and  equally 
that  in  supernal  realms  of  light  aud  triumph, 
to  which  He  has  ascended,  a  home  is  prepared 
for  the  humblest  and  the  weakest  who  follow 

him  in  faith . 

Conscience  is  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ  in 
the  soul;  a  prophet  in  its  information;  a 
monarch  iu  its  peremptoriness,  a  priest  in  its 
blessings  or  anathemas,  according  as  we  obey 

or  disobey  it . . 

All  those  who  have  their  nobler  nature  de¬ 
veloped  until  they  feel  in  themselves  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  God’s  presence,  says  Mr.  Beecher, 
are  luhabitants  of  his  kingdom  aud  none  others 
are . . 

Religion  is  only  love  going  about  doing 

somethiug. . 

One  of  the  best  things  iu  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
is  the  stress  it  lays  on  small  things.  It  ascribes 
more  value  to  quality  than  to  quantity.  It 
teaches  that  God  does  not  ask  how  much  we 

do,  but  how  we  do  it . 

Earnestness  commands  the  .respect  of 


mankind.  A  wavering,  vacillating,  dead-and- 
alive  Christian  does  not  get  the  respect  of  the 
church  or  the  world . 


Fig.  90. 

A  HANDY  DEVICE. 

The  above  is  a  device  for  raising  and  lower¬ 
ing  a  clothes-line:  a  is  a  stake  driven  firmly 
into  the  ground,  to  which  b  is  attached  by  a 
pin ;  c  is  attached  to  b  in  the  same  way.  The 
cross-piece,  d,  is  for  convenience  in  raising 
and  lowering  the  line.  a.  m.  c. 


WOMEN  ON  THE  FARM. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


I  am  surprised  to  see  a  paper  like  the  New 
York  Tribune,  in  a  late  article,  express  this 
sentiment:  “As  society  is  now  constituted  she 
loses  caste  and  respect  working  in  a  field 
when  her  brother  may  gain,  as  a  boy.  The 
question  often  asked  why  a  girl  should  not 
command  the  same  respect  as  her  brother 
working  in  the  same  place,  does  not  change 
the  fact  that,  as  thiugs  noware,  she  does  not.” 
With  this  authority  ou  such  an  important 
subject  to  our  girls,  I  take  up  the  American 
Garden  and  in  a  well  written  editorial,  read: 
“One  sound  doctor  is  bold  enough  to  say,  ‘No 
liberal  man  would  shrink  from  the  expense  of 
a  board  fence,  if  it  would  induce  his  drug- 
poisoned  wife  to  try  her  hand  at  turf  spading 
or  a  bit  of  wheelbarrow  work,’  and  the 
heavens  have  not  fallen  on  him  yet.  There 
are  women  well-born  and  well-bred  who  are 
not  averse  to  taking  a  turn  at  turf  spading 
or  wheelbarrow  work,  while  their  neighbors, 
more  sensitive  as  to  their  gentility,  shrink 
from  being  seen  with  anything  heavier  than 
a  trowel  in  their  hands.  Where  the  dread  of 
being  ungenteel  has  no  sway,  the  fear  of  get¬ 
ting  tanned  or  freckled  rules.  Know  all  wo¬ 
men  that  with  proper  diet,  coarse,  rich 
wheaten  bread  for  staple,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  skin  is  fairer  and  clearer  for 
the  sun.”  While  I  cannot  endorse  the  latter 
sentence,  having  so  often  experimented  with 
one  hand  bare  and  the  other  covered,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  former,  I  perfectly  agree 
with  the  rest  of  the  article,  and  even  in  the 
matter  of  the  tan,  I  think  and  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  is  a  matter  of  constitution 
that  makes  all  the  difference.  Two  children 
of  the  same  age  in  our  home  differ  wonder¬ 
fully  in  this  respect;  the  brunette  becoming  a 
veritable  gipsy  as  soon  as  spring  sunshine 
comes;  the  other,  a  blond,  keeping  her  fair 
skin,  though  going  out  hatless,  letting  the 
winds  of  heaven  blow  over  her.  The  diet, 
exercise  aud  all  accessories  of  the  children  are 
alike;  but  the  brunette  has  more  iron  in  her 
blood,  probably.  Regarding  the  Tribune’s 
article,  it  is  absurd  to  promulgate  such  a  doc¬ 
trine,  and  while  I  would  not  expect  a  girl  to 
do  the  heavy  labor  that  her  brother  could 
rightly  perform  by  the  “sweat  of  his  brow,” 
yet  I  see  no  difference  iu  the  matter  of  “caste” 
and  “respect”  in  a  girl  helping  her  brother  in 
the  garden,  field,  or  orchard  in  labor  that 
does  not  over-tax  her  strength.  Indeed,  gar¬ 
dening,  fruit  picking  and  hay  making  are 
more  inspiring  and  elevating  than  standing 
over  the  wash-tub  to  cleanse  his  dirty  shirts, 
socks  and  overalls.  A^  girl  must  not  plant 
potatoes.  Oh,  no,  our  farmers’  daughters 
scorn  the  very  idea !  yet  placidly  they  wash 
the  dirty  bags  that  held  the  potatoes,  and  the 
brother  drops  the  little  bits  into  the  ground; 
which  is  the  easier  work? 

Writing  some  time  ago  an  essay  on  grapes 
for  our  Horticultural  Society,  a  Quebec  editor 
quoted  me  as  making  a  “new  departure  for 
girls”  iu  the  simple  fact  of  writing  as  if  I  un¬ 


derstood  the  business  of  grape  growing,  aud 
he  advocated  teaching  this  branch  iu  our 
schools.  Upon  hearing  this  some  of  the  wom¬ 
en  of  this  vicinity  said  with  scornful  tones 
there  would  be  but  a  small  following.  Yet 
the  same  people  do  harder,  less  remunerative 
work,  but  it  is  in  the  house.  Driving  past  a  field 
one  day  in  summer  I  saw  a  young  French  Can¬ 
adian  and  a  young  woman,  evidently  his  wife, 
in  a  field  of  grain,  he  reaping,  she  tying.  It 
was  an  old-fashioned  and  slow-going  method, 
of  course;  but  the  happy  expression  of  the 
young  couple  proved  that  she  was  a  real  help¬ 
meet,  willing  to  aid  in  whatever  her  hands 
found  to  do.  My  companion  was  a  young 
man  of  lofty  ideas,  and  he  said  jeeringly: 
“That’s  the  kind  of  wife  I  would  like — that  is 
something  like  the  thing.”  But  my  idea  was 
that  the  thrifty  couple  would  prosper  if  she 
always  maintained  an  interest  in  his  work— for 
one  of  the  stumbling-blocks  to  married  happi¬ 
ness  is  that  a  woman  is  taken  up  with  the 
petty  details  of  her  own  small  world,  aud  sel¬ 
dom  shows  an  interest  in  the  bread-winning. 
Men  whose  wives  sympathize  with  their  work, 
and  talk  freely  of  business,  are  sure  to  excel. 
I  have  noticed  it  in  many  cases  and  different 
pursuits.  The  wife  need  not  go  into  the  grain 
field,  if  it  is  not  necessary;  but  I  certainly 
should  not  lose  my  “respect”  for  her  if  she 
chose  so  to  do,  and  could  spare  the  time.  Why 
should  the  men  have  a  monopoly  of  out-door 
employments  and  the  “respect”  too?  It  is  a 
foolish  distinction  and  the  sooner  our  farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters  disabuse  their  minds  of 
the  idea  that  their  lives  must  be  spent 
within  the  walls  of  kitchen  or  parlor  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  will  be  for  their  health  and  comfort. 
And  if  the  wife  has  time  to  tie  the  grain  that 
he  is  cutting,  or  otherwise  to  help  iu  time  of 
need,  I  say  all  honor  to  her,  she  is  indeed  a 
helpmeet. 

An  intelligent-looking,  sweet-faced  woman 
attracted  our  attention  on  a  ferry-boat  latf  ly 
by  holding  a  five-cent  piece  between  her  teeth 
while  she  clasped  aud  returned  her  pocket- 
book  to  an  inner  pocket.  The  sight  opened  a 
train  of  thought  somewhat  at  variance  with 
the  woman’s  refined  exterior. 


SOME  NEW  RECIPES. 

THE  rural  amateur  cooking  club  again 
TO  THE  fore. 

My  kind  young  friends  of  the  R.  A.  C.  C. 
recently  sent  me  a  bundle  of  recipes  with  the 
laconic  message,  “Tested.”  As  such,  I  present 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  the  Rural. 

SOUP  A  LA  BONNE  FEMME. 

Pare  and  slice  a  quart  of  potatoes ;  parboil  for 
ten  minutes,  and  drop  them  into  boiling  broth 
of  any  kind.  Two  quarts  of  broth  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  this  measure  of  potatoes.  When 
tender  press  through  a  sieve,  and  return  to 
the  saucepan.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  wet 
with  cold  water  as  soon  as  boiling  commences. 
This  will  prevent  settling.  Add  also  two 
handfuls  of  lettuce  and  one  of  sorrel  minced, 
aud  boil  until  tender.  Prepare  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  each  of  asparagus  tops,  green  peas, 
and  Brussels  sprouts,  all  cooked  in  salted 
water,  strained,  and  heated  with  a  little  but¬ 
ter.  Give  one  boil  and  add  the  yelks  of  two 
eggs  well  whipped,  and  mixed  with  a  cup  of 
boiling  milk  or  cream.  Season  to  taste  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  and  do  not  allow 
the  soup  to  boil  after  the  cream  and  eggs  are 
in.  You  may  use  for  this  soup  any  greenjvege- 
tables  in  season,  and  it  is  often  a  most  econo¬ 
mical  soup,  as  the  vegetables  left  from  two  or 
three  preceding  meals  may  be  thus  utilized. 
FISH  SALAD. 

The  original  recipe  calls  for  flounders,  but 
any  fish  may  be  used  in  like  manner.  Cut  the 
cold  boiled  fish  in  as  even  pieces  or  slices  as 
possible,  and  let  them  lie  in  a  mixture  of  one 
tablespoonful  of  oil,  half  as  much  lemon-juice, 
and  salt  and  pepper,  turning  occasionally. 
Prepare  a  salad  of  vegetables— potatoes, 
celery,  minced  lettuce,  asparagus,  any  kind  of 
cold  boiled  vegetables  may  be  used,  including 
raw  tomatoes.  Pile  on  a  dish ;  cover  with  a 
mayonnaise  dressing;  lay  the  pieces  of  fish  on 
top,  and  garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs. 

FRIED  CHICKEN. 

This  is  an  Italian  dish  and  is  very  appetiz¬ 
ing.  Quarter  a  broiling  chicken  and  lay  the 
pieces  in  a  deep  dish  with  a  little  oil,  lemon- 
juPe  and  minced  onion,  turning  the  pieces 
frequently  for  an  hour.  Lay  them  on  a  sieve 
to  drain,  dip  in  a  batter  and  fry.  Be  sure  to 
have  them  thoroughly  done,  and  serve  with  a 
tomato  sauce  made  by  simmering  half  a  can 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


of  tomatoes  for  half  an  hour  with  a  minced 
onion.  Thicken  the  sauce  with  flour  and  but¬ 
ter,  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

SCALLOPED  OYSTERS. 

This  is  a  new  dish  under  an  old  name.  Beat 
an  egg,  and  add  to  it  a  tablespoonful  of  hot 
water  aud  a  dash  of  cayenne.  Have  ready 
also  some  seasmed  breadcrumbs,  and  dip  oys¬ 
ters  drained  from  their  liquor,  first  in  the 
1  eaten  egg  and  then  in  the  crumbs.  Put  a 
layer  of  oysters  in  a  deep  pudding  dish,  season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  minced  celery;  cover 
with  a  layer  of  tiny  squares  of  thin  toast;  then 
another  of  oysters,  and  so  continue  until  the 
dish  is  full,  having  the  last  layer  bread.  Dot 
with  bits  of  butter  and  bake  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Over  each  layer  of  bread 
pour  a  little  of  the  oyster  liquor  made  hot.  or 
equal  parts  of  the  oyster  liquor  and  milk  may 
be  used. 

CREAMED  COD. 

To  one  pint  of  hot  mashed  potatoes  add  one 
beaten  egg,  a  gill  of  milk,  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste;  beat  with  a  fork  until  very  light. 
Tear  one  pound  of  boneless  cod  in  pieces  and 
scald  it,  put  over  a  slow  fire  puttiug  it  on  in 
cold  water;  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  drain  and 
repeat  the  process ;  drain  again  and  press  until 
dry.  Make  a  sauce  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  two  level  spoonfuls  of  flour;  add 
one  pint  of  hot  milk,  and  when  it  thickens 
season  with  pepper  and  add  the  fish.  Butter 
a  pudding  dish,  and  line  the  bottom  and  sides 
an  inch  thick  with  the  mashed  potatoes;  fill 
with  the  cod  and  white  sauce;  cover  with  the 
mashed  potatoes  and  bake  a  nice  brown. 

OYSTERS  FOR  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

Put  half  a  pint  of  oysters  in  a  colander,  and 
dash  over  them  a  third  of  a  cup  of  cold  water. 
Put  the  liquor  and  this  water  in  a  saucepam 
boil  aud  ^kim.  Put  the  oysters  in  another 
saucepan ;  pour  over  the  liquor  and  add  one 
egg  beaten  up  with  half  a  cup  of  milk  or 
cream.  Do  not  let  it  boil,  but  stir  until  very 
hot  and  the  oysters  begin  to  open  their  beards 
Sift  in  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  cracker  dust, 
and  season  lightly  with  salt  and  pepper. 

RICE  DESSERT. 

An  excellent  and  simple  dessert  may  be 
made  from  rice.  Boil  a  half  pound  of  rice  for 
twenty  minutes,  shaking  the  pan  vigorously 
to  prevent  burning,  but  not  stirring  with  a 
spoon,  which  makes  it  pasty.  When  almost 
done,  by  which  time  the  water  must  be  ab¬ 
sorbed,  add  a  cup  of  milk,  and  when  that  is 
absorbed  spread  half  the  rice  on  a  dish  that 
can  be  sent  to  the  table;  cover  with  raspberry 
jam,  spread  over  this  the  rest  of  the  rice,  and 
servo  with  cream  aud  sugar.  This  may  be 
eaten  cold  or  hot,  and  any  kind  of  jam,  canned 
fruit  drained  from  the  sirup,  or  preserves 
may  be  used.  palmetto. 


Fifteen  drops  of  rectified  carbolic  acid  to 
a  quart  of  water.  For  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  sore  throat.  For  the  former,  gargle 
once  or  twice  a  week,  for  the  latter  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  Shake  the  bottle  each  time 
before  using. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  MONEY 
QUESTION. 


They  had  just  finished  eating  dinner  one 
April  day,  when  Farmer  Jones  drew  forth  his 
pocket-book  and  passed  it  to  his  wife  with  the 
remark,  “There,  Mary,  I  guess  I  have  about 
$20  in  there;  if  you  need  more  than  that  buys, 
get  it,  and  tell  Miles  I  will  be  over  and  pay 
him  as  soon  as  I  sell  the  wool.”  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  a  guest 
that  day:  “Come,  John,  we  will  look  to  our 
horses,  for  Mary  will  soon  be  ready  to  go.” 

She  was  going  to  the  store,  and  often  drove 
over  alone.  As  they  went  to  the  barn,  they 
passed  a  small  plot  which  the  visitor  observed, 
and  said,  “This  is  your  garden,  I  suppose;” 
“Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Jones;  “Mary’s  garden, 
rather,  for  she  and  the  children  work  here 
more  than  I  do.  You  see,  she  likes  this  work, 
and  she  manages  to  do  about  all  the  family 
sewing  in  the  winter,  aud  in  summer  she  is 
never  hurried  with  that.  I  expect,  though, 
she  will  get  a  little  yarn,  to-day,  and  a  few 
yards  of  cloth  for  next  winter’s  wear,  and  odd 
minutes  in  rainy  days,  and  when  she  sits  down 
to  rest,  she  will  work  it  up,  and  when  short 
days  come  and  fall  work  in  the  garden  is 
waiting,  she  won’t  have  a  big  pile  of  garments 
to  get  ready,  which  we  are  all  in  a  hurry  for.” 

“Well,”  said  the  visitor,  “I  would  about  as 
quick  give  my  head  to  my  wife,  as  to  hand 
out  my  money,  and  say  what  you  did  to  Mary. 
Did  you  always  trust  her  this  way?” 

Farmer  Jones  carefully  measured  the  feed 
for  his  sleek  horses,  before  he  replied  : 

“When  I  married  your  sister,  I  put  into  her 
hands  my  whole  future  life,  my  happiness,  the 
making  of  my  home;  more  yet,  I  trusted 
her  with  the  formation,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  my  children’s  characters,  if  we  should  be 
blessed  with  children.  I  trust  to  her  care 
all  the  food  brought  into  the  house,  aud  the 
material  for  our  clothing.  She  has  charge  of 


the  beds  aud  furniture.  After  I  have  trusted 
her  with  so  much— some  things  that  money  can 
not  buy — why  should  I  not  trust  her  with  our 
money?”  mrs.  l.  h.  niles. 

INFORMATION  WANTED. 


W ill  A.  G.  Bisbee  supplement  his  excellent 
article  on  hydrochloric  acid  in  cooking  by 
a  little  explanation? 

He  writes:  “add  to  the  batter  hydrochloric 
acid  in  bulk  the  same  as  that  of  soda  used 
and  futher  on,  “hydrochloric  is  a  fluid.”  Now 
I  want  to  know  how  much  of  the  fluid  to  use, 
say,  to  be  equal  to  a  tablespoonful  of  soda?  I 
would  also  like  to  know  if  the  article  usually 
sold  by  grocerymen  as  soda  is  soda  or  salera- 
tus,  aud  if  there  is  any  simple  test  whereby 
one  can  discriminate?  t.  m. 


BY  NO  MEANS. 


I,  for  one,  am  not  in  favor  of  buying  sugar 
and  other  groceries  by  the  quantity  unless  the 
household  is  without  help.  The  average 
hired  girl,  seeing  a  quantity  of  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  etc.,  at  her  hand,  will  use  a  third  more 
than  if  a  stated  number  of  pounds  were 
bought  each  week  and  expected  to  last  the 

week  out.  mrs.  economy. 

- »■»« . 

WINTER  SALAD. 


I  had  a  most  tasteful  salad  at  the  house  of 
a  country  friend  lately.  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  how,  at  this  season,  we  could  have  a 
salad  of  cucumbers,  but  learned  that  they  had 
been  put  down  in  salt,  and  freshened  in  clear 
water.  The  water  should  be  changed  several 
times  while  soaking,  They  are  then  drained 
and  mixed  with  celery,  both  being  chopped 
very  fine.  You  may  simply  season  them  with 
pepper  and  vinegar  (salt  if  necessary),  or  may 
cover  with  a  regular  salad  dressing, 

fre«h  tongue  and  baked  potatoes. 

An  ox  tongue  makes  a  delightful  dinner  dish 
cooked  as  follows:  hither  boil  it  in  the  soup 
kettle  until  tender,  or  put  it  on  with  cold 
water,  adding  a  sliced  carrot,  onion,  turnip 
and  some  celery  root.  As  soon  as  it  boils 
throw  in  some  salt  and  remove  the  scum  as 
it  rises.  When  tender  take  it  out  and  remove 
the  skin ;  cut  up  an  onion  and  a  little  lemon- 
peel  very  fine,  and  brown  both  in  a  little  but¬ 
ter.  Make  cuts  in  the  tongue  and  press  some 
of  this  mixture  in  them.  Lay  the  toDgue  thus 
prepared  in  a  baking-pan  with  a  little  of  the 
soup  stock,  or  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  it 
was  cooked;  cover  the  pan  and  let  it  steam 
for  a  few  minutes;  remove  the  cover,  add 
a  half  pint  each  of  cream  and  the  liquor 
in  which  the  meat  was  boiled,  and  bake  a  nice 
bi  o wn,  basting  frequently.  Serve  with  baked 
potatoes  that  have  been  parboiled  and 
browned  in  the  pan  around  the  tongue. 

HOUSEKEEPER. 

TWO  LEMON  PIES. 


Three  cups  of  boiling  water,  mix  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  corn  starch  with  a  little  cold 
water  and  stir  into  it;  add  two  cupfuls  of 
brown  sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  two  lemons 
and  the  juice  of  four,  and  the  yelks  of  four 
eggs.  Mix  all  well  together.  Line  your  pie 
plates  with  a  short  paste,  pour  the  mixture  in 
and  bake.  When  done  beat  the  whites  of  the 
four  eggs  and  a  tablespooDful  of  powdered 
white  sugar  to  a  stiff  froth,  spread  over  the 
pies  and  return  to  the  oven  until  a  light 
brown.  mrs  h.  ' 


Take  a  Pill?” 

“Whose?”  “ Why,  Ayer’s,  of  course.” 
AYER’S  FIXES  are  the  best.  They  regu¬ 
late  Digestion,  cure  Biliousness,  Colic,  and 
Constipation,  relieve  Sick  Headache,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  and  Rheumatism.  They  contain  no 
calomel  and  are  sugar-coated.  Mild,  but 
effective,  they  are  the  favorite  family  med¬ 
icine.  As  an  after-dinner  pill,  used  by 
thousands. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  -T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass, 
bold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 
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BEOWN’S  FfiENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


For  The  Nervous 
The  Debilitated 
The  Aged 


Warranted  absolutely  purt 
Cocoa ,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  ty'te 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixec 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar 
and  is  therefore  far  more  econonfi 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  c 
cuy  It  is  delicious,  nourishing 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  an< 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  at 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 


Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

f.  BAKER  St  CO.,  Dorclester,  Mass. 


PARKER’S  GINGER  TONIC 


'>ei  OVplh  ^*seas.°  unknown  to  other  remedies. 
^  ^oI-un^hRheil,I\at18/11’  Female  Weakness,  and  the 
disti  essing  ills  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidneys  and 
Bowels  are  dragging  thousands  to  the  grave  who  ’ would 

by  tiVlely  ”se  of  Parker’s 
Ginger  Ionic.  It  is  new  life  and  strength  to  the  aged 
,60c.  at  Druggists.  Hiscox  &  Co.,  163  William  Street,*)  & 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

LEADING  SPECIALTIES. 

ROSES 

ALL  VARIETIES,  SIZES  AND  PRICES 
FINE  EVER-BLOOMING  PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING  AND  MOSS  ROSES. 
NEW  AND  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS 
HARDY  PLANTS.  New  Moon  Flower,  Clematii 
Spring  Bulba,  JAPAN  LILIES,  New  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  k  our  WONDERFUL  ORNAMENTAL 
VECET  ABLES.  Everything  tent  safely  by  mall 
or  express  to  ait  points,  we  offer  Choice  NEW 
THINGS  aud  STERLING  NOVELTIES  in  nil 
departments.  Our  NEW  CUIDE,  100  pp.,  elegantly 
illustrated,  describes  over  1500  NEWEST  ar  d 
CHOICEST  Varieties  of  ROSES,  SEEDS, 
PLANTS  and  BULBS,  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them  F ree.  If  you  wish  to  plant  anything,  send 
for  it.'’  20  Years  Established.  OvereO  Large 
Greenhouses.  THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 
ROSE  GROWERS,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


POTATOES— Sunlit  Star  (Best  Extra  Early),  §5  pr 
bbl.:  10  novelties  for  88  cts.;  over  tOOother  kinds.  Beau 
tl/ul  Cinnamon  Vine,  pkt.  12;  bulblets,  20  cts.  Vegeta- 
ble  Peach,  pkt.  15  cts;  pkt.  Woodbury’s  Best  Pansy.  25 
cts.  Catlg. free.  Goo.A.Boniicll,  Waterloo,??. Y. 

10  varletieO  CHOICE  FLO  VVER  SEEDS  10c. 

PACKETOc&St’gP.Paid..7.HUNT,Bliighamton,N.Y. 

DRATPUCI  flD’C  lam ems  Grass  Seed 
•  DHIbnCLUn  O  MixturesforMeadow, 
Pasture  and  Lawn;  for  wet  and  dry.  heavy  and  light 
soils;  also  for  Southern  Farming.  Essays  free. 

Address  I).  BATCHELOR.  Utica.  N.  Y. 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


PEACH  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

30 0,000  Peach  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties, being 
grown  from  strictly  pure  natural  Tennessee  Seed,  and 
budded  from  healthy  bearing  trees,  entirely  free  from 
yellows.  Those  desiring  to  plant  trees  would  do  well 
to  examine  our  stock  and  prices.  All  orders  by  mall 
will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  Catalogues 
mailed  free  on  application. 

Will  exchange  large  lots  of  trees  for  Live  Stock  or 
Real  Estate.  Address  E.  It.  COCHRAN  »fc  CO., 
ill  iririletown,  New  Castle  Co.,  Delewarc. 

WANTED.  Everybod  V  to  try  our  magnificent- 
collection.  ‘20  plants  $1.09,  all  different.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free.  Send  for  it 

F.  E.  FASSETT  *fc  BRO.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

B  AUCfr  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  ai«<T 

COK  PHOSPHATE 

Send  for  Price:;,  Samples  and  nil  Informal  Ion 
^  BAUGH  *  SONS  CO  .  Mfrs..  Pl.l  ml. 

FFRTII  1 7 F R ft  F0R  spring  crops,  send 

jj  l  ILIA, Cllu  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

$1 00  tO  $300  A  WONTH  can  be  made 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL -GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  Is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu- 
'ation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

T.IRHXVXN,  If  ASS. ,  0.  S.  A. 


(T 

■  URES  Nervous  Prostration, Nervous  Head- 
ache, Neuralgia,  NervousWeakness, 
Stomach  and  Liver  Diseases,  and  all 
affections  of  the  Kidneys. 

AS  A  NERVE  TONIC,  It  Strengthens 
and  Quiets  the  Nerves. 

AS  AN  ALTERATIVE,  It  Purifies  and 
Enriches  the  Blood. 

AS  A  LAXATIVE,  It  acts  mildly,  but 
surely,  on  the  Bowels. 

AS  A  DIURETIC,  It  Regulates  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Cures  their  Diseases. 

Recommended  by  professional  and  businessmen. 
Price  $i.  DO.  Sold  by  druggists.  Send  for  circulars. 

WELLS  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 


G0L»  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKERS 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “MACOMBER  h  a  viT 
CORN  and  BEAN  PLANTER,”  send  $2  and  get  one' 
Money  refunded.  If  It  does  not  suit  *  K  onc‘ 

s-  M.  MACOMBER,  Adams,  Vt. 

null!  grinder 

Mnwiiii?  -  K  uli 


’  PerfectMowing 
Machine  Knife 
Grinder, 


15000 

Machines  In  actual 
use  testifying  to  its 
merits. 

Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing 
Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
II  if.GA  N  UM  MA  N  U  F’G.  CORFU  R  ATI  ON, 
Main  Office:  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Successors  to  R.  H.  Allen  &  (  o.,  189  Water  St..  N.  Y. 

ECLIPSE 

Sole  DIGGER 

Tho  Greatest  LABOR-SAVING  tool  eve, 
Invented  tor  digging  holes  in  the  ground.  Thii 
machine  works  on  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE, 
and  is  unlike  any  thing;  in  the  market.  W « 
claim  for  this  tool!  1st.  That  one  can  dig 
from  TWO  to  THREE  HUNDRED  holei 
two  feet  deep  in  one  dav.  2d.  That  it  will  dig 
hole*  any  SIZE  or  DEPTH  required,  and 
will  work  successfully  in  VERY  HARD  ot 
ROUGH  ground  where  other  diggers  and 
augers  will  not  work  at  all.  8d.  You  stand  up 
straight  whilo  using  it,  consequently  no  baok- 
breaking  work.  (£7»  It  will  pay  you  to  send 
.  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices  to  P.  j. 

I  COLE  A  CO.,  Successors  to  Cole  &  Fleming, 

P)  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

VORLI 


Addrfess  _ 

J.W.PFN  FIELD 

&  SON.  Willoughby,  0. 


Superior 

^La-ND  YU^  "Write  for^ 

C  IRCULARS 


p*U..  Gchjverneur 
J4ACH.O' 
Gquverneur.n.v 


Ileal  <$0ta t*. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

drained,  under  thorough  cultivation.  Carrie’s  at  pre’- 
sent  200  head  Cattle  and  Horses-  New  Dwelling 
House,  Farm  House,  well-designed  Barns  and  Stables 
r/.uc fcJ,£Pa  Y f  11 1 1  particulars  apply  to 

LEWIS  II.  STANTON,  Morris,  Minnesota. 

FOR,  SALE— Eight  Hundred  and  Forty  Acres  of 
Land  in  one  tract-forty  miles  from  Petersburg  Vir¬ 
ginia.  and  15  miles  from  R.  Road.  One  half  land  clear¬ 
ed,  balance  heavily  wooded.  Soil  adapted  to  growth 
of  wheat,  tobacco  and  corn  Fine  grazing  land  and 
most  excellent  ranges  for  stock.  Well  watered- two 
unfailing  streams  running  through  the  farm  and  one 
skirting  Its  boundry.  Improvements— large  dwellings 
10  rooms,  outhouses,  and  offices,  etc  .  etc.  Fruit  abun¬ 
dant,  location  exceedingly  healthy,  mill  and  churches 
convenient  and  society  unexceptionable,  dame  plen¬ 
tiful-deer,  turkey,  quail,  etc  Land  to  be  sold  to 
settle  up  an  estate.  Maybe  bought  for  one-half  Its 
value.  Address. INO.  H.  LEWIS,  Executor,  care 
Dr.  Jno.  II.  Cl  airborne,  Petcruburg, 

,  .  ,  FOU  It  FA  RMS  F()  R.  S A  I.E 

In  A  lb  ii  rg,  Vt.,  of  70,  120,  124,  160  acres;  near  Lake 
Champlain;  store,  post  office,  school,  shop  and  C.  Vt 
R,  R,  Good  buildings,  orchards,  wells  Free  from 
rocks,  very  level.  Seven  eighths  can  bo  plowed.  Very 
productive.  In  fact,  with  good  management  thev  can 
pay  far  themselves.  Will  sell  separately.  Terms 
very  easy  and  price  low. 

Write  G.  W.  SABRE,  Providence,  It.  I. 
Apply  on  premises  to  P.  M.  SA  BRE. 


All  Wanting  Farms. 

Good  land  for  Fruit.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Vegetables, 
Poultry,  Grain  and  Tobacco;  80  miles  South  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  a  line  with  Baltimore,  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mild  Climate,  Healthy,  no  Malaria.  Wild  Land, 
*25  per  acre.  Town  Lots,  *150.  Easy  terms.  Also  Im¬ 
proved  Farms.  Prosperous  business  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
C.  K.  LANDIS.  Proprietor,  Vineland.  N.  .1 . 

WANTED.— To  lease  or  buy,  partly  improved 
New  York  State  farm  of  50  to  75  acres,  with  running 
water,-  railroads  and  schools  accessible.  House  aud 
farm  buildings  In  good  order.  State  full  particulars 
and  price.  “FARMER,”  2311^  Mi 


..I  neon  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


-  ""‘muk  ‘v‘  us.  agents  pre- 

ferredjwho  can  furnish  their  own  horses  and  give  their 
whole.tlme  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  bo 
profitably  employed  also.A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and 
cities.  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  100!)  Main  st.,  Richmond,  Va, 


MILK  DAIRY 

AND 

TRUCK  BUSINESS 

For  Sale.  Farm,  60  acres.  Fruit  plenty:  spring  and 
well  water.  Crops  planted.  Healthy  place,  3  miles 
from  Atlanta,  Ga.  For  further  information  address 

PH.  WAGNER  &  <  O., 

588  College  Place,  New  York  City,  j 


THE  RURAL  W 


APRIL  14 


•  */%/%  6  I  Hampton,  Iowa.  Nine  were  killed  or  drowned 

ms  0f  Ik  Hutch. 

J  I  persons  were  killed  in  a  panic  caused,by  a  fire 

which  a  prisoner  started  in  a  building  where 

■hyimtt  I  &  bull  fight  was  going  on  . v*‘ 

HOME  Mi  WS.  |  rphe  Maryland  Legislature  has  passed  a 

o  .  _  1QQQ  bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale  or  use 

Saturday.  April  7,  1888.  of  oleomargarine  or  butterine  in  that  State  . 

. . .  Oskaloosa,  Kans.,  distinguished  itself  last  The  export  movement  of  hog  products  for  four 

Monday  by  electing  a  city  ticket  including  montbsto  Marcel,  p“  „d Tit 

Mayor  and  Council,  composed  exclusively  of  meats  and  29,000,000  pounds  of  lard . 

women,  by  G6  majority.  They  are  representa-  The  number  of  hogs  packed  in  the  West  during 

tive  women  and  a  reform  administration  is  the  winter  season  is  estimated  by  the  C  incin- 

experted.  .....  In  Missouri  82  counties  and  nati  Price  Current  at  5000.000  a  decrease 

20  towns  of  more  than  2,500  inhabitants  have  from  last  year  of  about  •>•>.), 000  head.  ine 

voted  on  local-option.  Forty-nine  counties  prospective  hog  supply  points  to  decrease  or  io 

have  voted  “wet”  and  33  “dry.”  Demo-  percent  ..  The  total  area  of  wheat  land 

cratic  counties  voting  “dry,”  36;  Republican,  in  Kansas  is  1,315.828  acres,  an  excess  of  D,~0J 

13-  Damocratic  counties  voting  “wet,”  22,  acres  over  the  acreage  of  last  year.  A  larger 

Republican,  11 . A  year  ago  Sara-  area  of  corn  than  ever  before  will  be  grown 

toza  Kansas,  bad  a  population  of  2,000;  now  this  year.  Farmers  were  never  more  hopeful. 

there  are  fewer  than  150.  Not  a  business  .  The  Boston  Milk  Dealers  Association 

house  remains.  Defeated  in  the  county  seat  have  advanced  the  wholesale  price  of  milk 

war . Wichita,  Kans.,  is  getting  rid  of  two  cents  a  can  above  last  summers  price. 

tramps  bv  shipping  them  westward  50  miles  This  action  was  deemed  necessary,  as  the 

free  in  freight  cars  labeled  “perishable,”  farmers  have  advanced  their  price  as  above 

freight  paid . The  Supreme  Court  of  since  April  1,  1888 . Latest  advices  from 

the  United  States  declines  to  re-hear  the  Max-  Australia  report  very  firm  wool  market,  with 

well-Preller  case . The  National  Far-  some  tendency  toward  improvement.  Clter- 

mers’ Alliance  is  said  to  be  the  only  organi-  ings  of  wool  there  show  an  increase  in  quantity 

zation  in  America  whose  charter  is  signed  of  about  13  per  cent .  over  last  year.  .  .... ... 

bv  the  United  States  President  ..Suits  have  _ Commissioner  Colmam  estimates  that  the 

been  commenced  against  23  graveyard  insur-  introduction  of  one  bull  with  pleuro-pneu- 

ance  companies  doing  business  in  Minnesota  monia  into  Missouri  cost  the  people  of  that 

for  the  recovery  of  $1  000  fine  from  each..  State  $1,000,000 .  Terrible  floods  and 

An  English  farming  colony  is  to  settle  on  storms  in  the  West.  This  morning  s  telegiams 

50,000  acres  in  Scott  County,  Tenn .  tell  disastrous  stories.  The  city  papers  devote 

John  Betelkam,  of  Louisville,  12  years  old,  one  to  two  columns  to  what  is  here  necessarily 

who  contracted  the  habit  of  eating  raw  pork  condensed  into  a  few  lines;— Mason  Oity, 

some  time  ago,  is  dying  of  trichinosis .  Iowa;  The  greatest  freshest  ever  known. 

Decrease  of  debt.less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  Bridges,  dams,  farmhouses  on  the  bottom 

*11.586,559  for  the  month  of  March .  lauds,  swept  away.  Losses  very  heavy. 

California  ranchmen  and  fruit  raisers  are  im-  Sioux  City Flood  above  here  the  most  dis¬ 
porting  colored  labor  from  the  South.  This  astrous  since  the  inundation  of  1881.  .Large 
is  necessitated  by  the  growing  scarcity  of  numbers  of  live  stock  and  other /.f™ 

Chinese  help  and  the  increased  wages  de-  erty  lost— Sibley,  la.  A  tornado  did  a  world 
manded  by  those  who  are  willing  to  remain  of  mischief  here  yesterday;— Delphi,  lnd.  A 
on  the  farms.  The  Chinese  labor  is  the  best  terrific  wind  and  rain  storm  caused  very 
in  fruit  growing,  equal  to  if  not  better  than  heavy  losses  in  this  section  yesterday.  Cen- 
that  of  white  men,  but  is  becoming  too  expen-  terville,  Mich.  A  remarkable  thunder  storm 

s;ve . It  is  estimated  that  139  large  did  much  damage  and  killed  several  persons 

freight  cars  will  be  required  to  remove  Libby  yesterday— Port  Huron,  Mich  Terrible  wind 
Prison  from  Richmond  to  Chicago  where  it  and  rain  storm;  a  world  of  damage  Stains- 
willbo  rebuilt  precisely  as  it  stood  in  Rich-  gar,  la.  Cedar  River  higher  than  for  several 

nion(j . The  Brighton  Beach  Hotel, Coney  years.  Four  persons  drowned  yesterday  fc>t. 

Island  weighing  over  11,000,000  pounds,  has  Paul.  Telegrams  from  dozens  of  points  in 
been  moved  back  600  feet  from  the  encroach-  Dakota  report  heavy  rams  and  raging  rivers, 
ing  Atlantic  waves.  The  trucks  on  which  the  These  are  only  specimens  of  a  multitude,  and 
big  building  rested  stood  on  24  tracks;  and  several  times  during  the  week  there  have 

four  locomotives  were  on  each  of  the  two  been  similar  reports. . . ,V",V"W  U' 

inner  tracks.  Two-inch  man  ilia  ropes  con-  . The  reports  with  regard  to  the  Vv  t  stern 

nected  the  trucks  with  the  engines,  and  the  I  railroad  troubles  are  quite  contradictory  this 
vast  mass  was  moved  at  a  rate  of  about  115  feet  morning.  The  strike  and  boycott  against 

a  dav.  Contract  cost  of  the  job,  $20,000 .  “Q”  freight,  started  by  the  engineers,  firemen 

.  .Next  Wednesday  Jacob  Sharp  was  to  seek  and  switchmen  on  the  other  roads  running 
a  change  of  venue  from  New  York  to  some  west  from  Chicago,  have  been  stopped,  and 
other  county  in  this  State  on  the  giound  that  piles  of  freight  from  all  the  roads  have  been 
juries  here  were  prejudiced  against  him.  poured  in  upon  the  Quincy  in  the  hope  ol 
Last  Thursday  night  he  got  a  change  of  venue  breaking  down  the  working  of  the  road  by 
to  the  Highest  Court  of  Appeals,  having  overcrowding  the  new  engineers  whom  the 

died  in  his  72d  year  .  •  •  •  strikers  maintain  are,  for  the  most  part,  un- 

Maior-general  Alfred  H  Terry  was  placed  skilled  hands.  The  Quincy  says,  however, 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  army  Thursday,  at  that  it  can  handle  all  it  is  likely  to  receive. 

his  own  request .  One  report  says  that  the  strike  is  to  be  declared 

..The  Iowa  House  of  Representatives  has  “off”  and  that  all  she  old  hands  who  can  get 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  2-cent  per  mile  work  on  the  system  will  take  it.  Another  says 
passenger  fare  on  all  railroads  in  the  State. . .  an  agreement  has  been  patched  up  between 
The  delegates  elected  Thursday  by  the  the  K.  of  L.  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers 
Vermont  Republicans  to  their  National  Con-  in  accordance  with  which  Powderly  is  to  call 
vention  favor  Blaine  first,  and  Depew  and  out  all  the  Knights  on  the  sys'em  so  as  to 

Sheridan  next..  ..  .  I  again  stop  all  traffic.  The  road,  however,  is 

Little  Rhody  Wednesday  elected  Royal  confident  it  will  win.  The  general  public  are 
C.  Taft,  Republican,  for  Govenor,  by  over  I  getting  angry  at  the  losses  and  inconvenience 

1  900  majority.  His  opponents  were  John  W.  |  caused  by  the  strikers  . 

Davis,  Democrat,  who  last  year  was  elected  - — - - 

Governor  by  2,984  plurality,  and  George  W.  Brow  n’s  Bronchial  Troches  contain  ingre 
Gould,  Prohibitionist.  The  Legislature,  which  d;ents  which  act  specially  on  the  organs  of  the 

elects  a  United  States  Senator,  is  safely  Re-  I  .  T,  ^  A  an  extraordinary  efficacv 

publican  by  at  least  five  majority  on  joint  voice.  1  hey  have  an  extraor  li  ay  y 

ballot .  The  Crosby  high-license  bill  has  in  all  affections  of  the  Throat,  caused  by  cold 

passed  the  New  York  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  or  over-exertion  of  the  voice.  They  are  re- 

commended  to  Singer,  Public  Speaker,,  and 

Tate  of  the  plundered  Raleigh  National  Bank,  all  who,  at  any  time,  have  a  cough  or  trouble 

have  been  locked  up  in  Toronto  awaiting  with  the  throat  or  lungs. 

legal  extradition  to  the  United  States.  The  “irecommend  their  use  to  public  speakers." 
amount  of  their  defalcation  is  now  put  at  $75,  I  „  „  tt  pWApTN- 

000 . The  Indiana  township  elections  —  Kev.L.  ±i.  lhai  .  ....  . 

Monday  show  small  Republican  gains  .  “A  simple  and  elegant  combination  for 

The  coal  barons  who  control  the  anthracite  Coughs,  etc."— Dr.  G.  F.  Biglow,  Boston, 
output  have  fixed  up  their  usual  spring  agree-  _Adv 
ment  that  is  to  govern  the  amount  mined  and 

the  price  to  be  exacted  for  the  coming  year. . .  FOREIGN  NEWS 

.  Senator  Sabin,  of  Minn.,  has  introduced  a  _ 

bill  making  improvements  in  the  cultivation  Saturday,  April  7,  1888. 

and  manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp .  I  . 

.  .The  original  Mills  tariff  bill  made  a  reduc-  The  sensational  eventof  the  weekm  Europe 
tion  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  duty  on  sugar;  and  -g  Bismarck’s  reported  threat  to  resign  the 

get  thesupportaof  the^ousiana  Congressmen,  Chancellorship  of  the  German  Empire.  Ever 
the  reduction  was  altered  to  15  per  cent,  the  since  young  Battenberg  married  her  favorite 
other  day,  and  no  change  is  made  in  the  daughter,  Beatrice,  Queen  Victoria  has  been 

grading . •  •  •  •  of  $2,000  each  eaj?er  to  push  the  fortunes  of  the  Battenberg 

have  been  granted  to  the  widows  of  Generals  1 

Logan  an Jg Blair . The  House  Com-  family,  which  is  looked  down  upon  by  the 

mittee  on  Agriculture  has  adopted  a  resolu-  German  nobility  as  only  a  morganatic  offshoot 

tion  requiring  that  all  persons  who  desire  to  tpe  petty  princeling  order.  The  Queen  is 
submit  printed  briefs  on  the  bill  to  tax  and  verv  auxious  to  bring  about  a  marriage  be- 
brand  compounded  lard,  shall  do  so  on  or  be-  j  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

fore  the  18th  of  April.  It  has  also  decided  to  tween  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  broth 

consider  the  bill  on  April  25 . Mr.  erofher  son-in-law  and  the  late  hero  of  Bulga 

Cox  reported  in  the  House  this  week  a  bill  ria,  and  her  granddaughter  Princess  Victoria 
providing  for  the  11th  census  aDd  appropria-  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  and 
ting  *6  000  000  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  the  Emperor  and  his  stroug-nnnded  wife, 

new  census  somewhat  less  elaborate  than  the  Empress  Victoria,  insist  on  the  marriage, 

last,  but  the  increase  of  population  will  keep  Queen  Victoria,  now  on  a  visit  to  Italy,  pro- 

it  up  to  about  the  same  cost .  I  poses  to  visit  the  Imperial  family  of  Germany 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  her  way  home,  when  arrangements  are 
has"  denied  another  application  for  a  rehear-  completed.  Bismarck  is  unalterably  opposed  to 

ing  of  the  “driven  well”  cases . The  the  match,  on  account  of  his  dislike  for  the 

well-known  publishing  firm  of  Houghton,  Batteubergs,  and  still  more  because  it  would 

Mifflin  &  Co.;  which  consists  of  Messrs.  H.  G.  be  likely  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  be- 
Houghton,  George  H.  Mfflin  and  Lawson  Val-  tween  Germany  and  Russia,  as  the  Czar  is 
entine,  has  now  admitted  as  new  partners  bitterly  hostile  to  Prince  Alexander.  The 

Thurlow  Weed  Barnes,  James  Murray  Kay  “Man  of  Blood  and  Iron  ”  therefore,  proposes 

and  H.  O.  Houghton,  Jr . In  a  drunken  to  resign  his  office  unless  his  wishes  are 

battle  between  Poles  and  Huns,  chiefly  miners,  obeyed,  and  his  son  Herbert  will  follow  his 

at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  to  celebrate  Easter,  example.-  1  he  proposed  marriage  is  disliked 

over  100  people— men,  women  and  children—  by  the  Germans,  because  it  is  favored  by  the 

were  placed  /tors  de  combat,  five  of  whom  Empress  and  her  mother,  Queen  Victoria,  who 

died  and  40  were  seriously  wounded .  are  no  favorites  m  Germany.  It  is  said  Bis- 

Thursdav  a  train  on  the  Milwaukee  and  marck  and  the  Emperor  disagree  on  several 
St!  Paul  road  went  into  a  washout  near  New  I  other  matters  of  policy ,  but  the  former  is 


likely  to  have  his  own  way.  Anyhow,  his 
strong  opposition  to  the  step  will  go  a  good 
ways  to  preserve  the  good  relations  between 
the  Teutons  and  the  Sclavs.  The  Emperor’s 
general  health  is  considerably  better  and  his 

throat  trouble  is  no  worse  . A  new 

French  Ministry  has  been  formed— the  six¬ 
teenth  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  Re¬ 
public  in  1870 !  Rumors  say  it  will  be  short¬ 
lived.  Boulanger’s  popularity  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  but  his  election  to  the  Assembly  will 
be  opposed  ifi  the  Department  of  the  Nord  . 


Pi-j'altaneoujs  tertian  a 


No  reader  of  this  paper  who  owns  a  stallion 
or  a  brood  mare  will  ever  regret  sending  $2 
to  the  J.  H.  Sanders  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  for  a  copy  of  “Horse  Breeding,” 
by  J.  H.  Sanders,  editor  of  The  Breeder’s 
Gazette.  The  book  is  a  perfect  treasure- 
house  of  knowledge  concerning  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  stallions,  brood  mares,  and  young 
foals.  Its  practical  character  especially  com¬ 
mends  it,  and  in  this  particular  it  is  a  gem.— 
Adv.  _ _ 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  7,  1888. 

....  About  35  dairymen  met  at  Topeka,  Kans  , 
the  other  day  and  formed  a  State  Dairymen’s 

Association .  Otis  Brewer,  the  former 

editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Boston  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  died  the  other  day  of  heart  trouble  at  his 
residence  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  aged  49 
years . Mr.  Spreckels  says  he  has  im¬ 

ported  25  tons  of  beet  seed,  which  163  Cali¬ 
fornia  farmers  will  plant  the  present  sea¬ 
son  on  2,000  acres  of  land.  He  is  now  erect¬ 
ing  a  factory  at  Watsonville,  Cal.,  to  work 
up  this  product,  and  expects  that  the  output 
of  beet  sugar  this  year  will  reach  5,000  tons 
and  next  year  10,000  tons. . The  Con¬ 

necticut  Legislature  has  divided  the  National 
appropriation  of  $15,000  for  an  experiment 
station,  between  the  State  station  at  New 
Haven  and  a  station  to  be  established  at 
the  Storrs  Agricultural  School  at  Mansfield— 
$7,500  each.  Of  the  latter.  Professor  Atwater 
of  Middletown,  has  been  elected  Director;  C. 

S.  Phelps  of  West  Hartford,  Vice- Director, 
and  Principal ;  B.  F .  Koens,  T.  S.  Gold  and  J . 

M.  Hubbard,  Executive  Committee.  Professor 
Atwater  will  continue  to  reside  at  Middle- 
town,  and  the  chemical  work  will  be  done 
there  at  the  laboratory  of  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity.  Vice-Director  Phelps  will  live  at  the 
school,  and  all  publications  will  be  issued 
from  there.  The  trustees  voted  to  spend 
$1,500  at  once  on  buildings  for  the  station,  in¬ 
cluding  a  barn  for  stock  purposes  and  an 

office . Near  Forest,  Ohio,  the  other 

day,  six  children  of  farmer  Jacob  Kraus 
found  and  ate  some  wild  parsley,  from  the 
effects  of  which  they  are  reported  to  have 
died . The  following  is  a  list  of  the  arti¬ 

cles  interesting  to  American  farmers  to  be 
placed  on  the  Canadian  free  list  by  a  procla¬ 
mation  in  the  next  Official  Gazette:  Green 
Fruits— Bananas,  olives,  pineapples,  plan¬ 
tains,  apples,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  strawberries,  cherries,  cranberries, 
peaches,  plums,  quinces,  apricots  and  melons. 
Seeds— Suear  beet,  seeds  of  fruit  trees,  and 
sesame.  Plants,  Trees  and  Shrubs — Apple, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince,  and  all 
fruit  trees;  gooseberry,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
currant  and  rose-bushes,  grapevines;  shade, 
lawn  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  plants. 

_ The  Parkinson  Sugar  Company,  Kansas, 

is  to  contract  for  1,200  acres  of  sorghum  cane 
this  year— nearly  three  times  the  amount  con¬ 
tracted  for  last  year . ProfessorW.  A. 

Scovell,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  anxious  to 
test  the  sugar-yielding  properties  of  various 
varieties  of  sorghum  grown  in  different 
climates.  He  is  specially  desirous  of  getting 
seed  from  Dakota,  California,  Washington 

Territory,  Mexico  and  Central  America . 

April  13  is  to  be  Arbor  Day  in  Illinois  . 

..J.  Z.  Werst,  of  Chicago,  who  has  recently 
traveled  more  than  5,000  miles  to  look  into 
the  wheat  crop  situation,  embracing  South¬ 
ern  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  and  portions  of  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Alabama,  and  Texas,  sums  up  his 
conclusions  as  follows;  “A  very  defec¬ 
tive  or  badly  injured  plant,  so  much  so 
that  with  favorable  conditions  hereafter  I 
doubt  the  possibility  of  a  yield  that  will  equal 
an  average  of  the  past  five  years.”  The  aver¬ 
age  of  the  past  five  years  was  about  440,000,000 
bushels . 

In  every  community  there  are  a  number  of 
men  whose  whole  time  is  not  occupied,  such  as 
teachers,  ministers,  farmers’  sons,  and  others. 
To  these  classes  especially  we  would  say,  if  you 
wish  to  make  several  hundred  dollars  during 
the  next  few  months,  write  at  once  toB.  F. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  they 
will  show  you  how  to  do  it. — Adv. 

Crops  &  iHViuhrts. 

Saturday,  April  7, 1888. 

According  to  the  Washington  Signal  Ser¬ 
vice  weather  report  for  last  week,  reports 
from  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  weather  was  favorable,  al¬ 
though  the  season  was  reported  as  late  and 
the  farm  work  retarded.  Reports  from  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  weather  of  the  week  was  gener¬ 
ally  unfavorable  for  growing  crops,  although 
favorable  conditions  were  reported  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  week.  Farm  work  iu  the 
Southern  States  had  been  greatly  interfered 
with,  on  account  of  heavy  rains,  and  in  some 
localities  high  winds  and  local  storms  have 
injured  crops.  Reports  from  Arkansas  in- 


FOB 

and  Summer. 


JAMES  IcCKEERY  &  CO. 
Arc  offering  the  following  special 
lines,  particularly  suitable  for 
this  season’s  w  ear: 

20- inch  Colored  Rhadamcs,  85 
cents  per  yard. 

21- inch  Colored  Rliadames,  $1 
per  yard;  worth  $1  and  $1.25 

44-inch  Check  Cheviots,  75c. 
per  yftrd* 

54-inch  Stripe  Cheviots,  $1.00 
per  yard. 

54-inch  Check  Cheviots,  $1.00 
per  yard. 

These  are  very  superior  value. 

We  have  also  a  broken  line  of 
dark  colored  Serges  at  50  cents 
per  yard,  fully  worth  $1.00. 

Orders  by  mail  from  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  carefully  and 
promptly  executed. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New  York. 


PROF.  LIVINGSTON, 

OF 

916  Broadway,  N.Y., 

the  great  inventor  of  FRKNCH  DRESS  CUT¬ 
TING,  has  Invented  for  the  convenience  of  ladies, 
who  cannot  come  to  New  York  to  learn  his  FRENCH 
COMBINATION  OF  SQUARES,  a  new  french  pattern, 
made  on  linen,  that  cuts  10  sizes  front,  back,  sleeve 
and  collar.  It  is  so  simple  that  any  person  can  use  it 
from  instructions  printed  on  back  of  pattern,  includ 
ing  directions  for  basting.  It  cuts  the  single  and 
double  French  bias  underarm,  so  much  in  demand. 

The  sleeve  is  noted  for  its  perfect  fit  ana  beauty. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  81 .  50.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere. 

dicated  that  fruit  had  not  been  injured, 
except  on  bottom  lands.  In  Louisiana  the 
week  was  reported  as  the  most  unfavorable  of 
the  season. 

Season  everywhere  very  backward.  From 

12  to  15  inches  of  snow  still  in  most  parts  of 
Minnesota  and  Dakota.  Chinch  bugs  much 
feared  in  the  former  State.  A  deficiency  of 
moisture  is  reported  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Louis,  and  still 
more  in  the  extreme  Northwest,  while  the 
deficiency  is  said  to  be  greater  in  the  Lake 
region  from  Cleveland  to  Duluth  than  any¬ 
where  else  except  California.  No  plowing 
or  seeding  yet  in  Illinois,  which  now  grows 
more  oats  than  any  State  in  the  Union.  The 
weekly  report  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Department  considers  the  weather  for  the  last 

13  days  as  having  been  very  unfavorable  to 
the  crops. 

LATEST  MARKETS. 
PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Apr!  7, 1888.TB 
NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 


Good  Ordinary . 8)6 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9 

Low  Middling .  9% 

Strict  Low  Middling...  956 

Middling . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  Good  Middling. . 


.ilands. 

and  Gulf. 

..  7  1-16 

7  3-16 

..  7  9-16 

7  11-16 

..  8)6 

896 

r..  9 

9)6 

9)6 

•■m 

..  9% 

..  9  18-16 

9  15-16 

.10  1-16 

10  3-16 

..10  5-16 

10  7-16 

..10  11-16 

10  13-16 

,.11  5-16 

STAINED. 

11  7-16 

Texas. 


‘  ‘Herbrand”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies.—  Adv. 


Good  Ordinary .  B %  I  Low  Middling .  8)6 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7  9-16  |  Middling . 9)6 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hav— Choice  Timothy  per  100  lb 
80@85c;good,  70@?5c:  medium,  60®65e:  Clover  mixed, 
55@65c: :  shipping.  55c  Straw.- No.  1  rye90c@$l;  short 
do,  65@75c;  oat.  40@50c. 

Hops.— A  careful  moderate  handling  of  stock  noted 
The  best  grades  are  decidedly  firm  in  price.  Other 
qualities  are  steady.  Quotations  are  for.  N.  Y.  State 
new,  best,  12@14c:  do  new,  fair  and  good  lots.  9® 
lie;  do  common,  8(39c,  do  old,  8®5c; Pacific  coast, 
new,  choice  12c:  do  good  10@  11c.  do  common  8@8c. 

Poultry.— Live,— Live  poultry  is  coming  forward 
moderately,  but  trade  is  quiet  and  prices  are  more  or 
less  easy.  Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn.,  per 
ft,  12c;  fowls,  Western,  per  ft,  ll@12c-  roost¬ 
ers,  old,  per  ft,  6@10e:  turkeys  per  1b  lltalSc; 
ducks,  western  per  pair,  60@90«;  geese,  western, 
per  pair,  $1  00@1  25. 

Poultry.— Dressed.— Turkeys,  fancy,  per  ft,  13®14c; 
do  good  to  choice.  12®13e:  do  common.  10c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  12®12)6c;  do  western,  ll@12c:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz.  83  00®3  50;  do  dark,  per  doz,  *2  50: 
ducks,  fair  to  fancy,  per  ft,  13@15c;do  common,  6®10c 
geese,  good  to  choice,  l(i@l2c:  chickens,  Philadelphia 
broilers,  25@27c:  do  do  12@22c;  do  Jersey,  12@l5c. 

Game.— Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair,  SI  00@2  50:  do 
do  redhead,  50c@*l  00.  do  mallard,  80@50c:  English 
snipe,  per  doz,  $1  50  to  1  75;  grass  plover,  $1  50  to  2  00. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.  —Fresh.—  Apples.  —  Greening.*3  00®4  00; 
do  Baldwins  *2  75®3  25;  do  inferior,  per  bbl, 
*2  00®  2  50;  Grapes,  per  lb.  5®7c;  Cranberries, 

Jersey,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl.  82  25@3  25:  ;  do  .Ter 
sey,  common,  per  crate.  $1  50®2:  Oranges,  Florida, 
fancy,  per  box, '*5  00@6  00.  do  do.  fair  to  good.  84  00 
@4  50:  do  do  common.  *3  00® 3  50;  strawberries,  Flori¬ 
da,  good  to  choice,  per  quart,  85@40c;  do  do  common 
to  fair,  per  quart,  25@30c. 

Fruits.  Dried.— Apples.— Evaporated,  Choice  to 
fancy,  S@10c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  6®8c; 
do  sliced,  new.  5)6®7c:  do  chopped,  2)6®  276c;  do  cores 
and  sk ins,  lc:  Apples,  State,  quarters,  6@7c;  Cherries 
—pitted,  16@22c;  Raspberries— evaporated, ..new, L25@ 


THK  RURAL  HEW-VORMFR. 


27c:  do  sun-dried,  22@24c:  Blackberries.  896c;  Huck- 
elberries  new,  9®10c:  Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled.  16 
@20c;  Plums  State,  10@llc. 

Beans.— Marrows,  2  75,  medium,  choice  $2  55;  pea 
$275;  red  kidneys,  #2  00@2  05;  white  kidneys  choice, 
$2  85@2  40;  foreign,  mediums.  $2  00@2  30;  do  pea,  $2  35 
@2  70;  California  Lima,  $2  95@2  00;  green  peas,  new, 
$1  47J4@1  50. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.— State  Burbank,  per  bbl, 
*2  25,  State  Hebron,  *2  50@2  75;  State  Hose,  $3lX)i« 
3  25;  Scotch,  Magnum,  per  sack,  $2  I0@2  25;  Maine 
Bose  per  bbl,  $3  25;  English  magnum  per  sack  $2  0064 
2 10;  Bermuda,  best,  *10@12;  sweet.  Jersey  per  bbl. 
$4  00®4  25  Onions,  red  per  bbl.  *6  50(37  00.  do,  white, 
per  bbl.  $6  00@7  50;  do  yellow,  per  bbl.,  SOOOSiS  50; 
do,  Bermuda,  per  crate,  S3  25.  Kale,  per  bol,  25c@*i0O; 
Cabbages,  per  bbl,  1  50(542  50;  Beets,  per  crate,  <100 
@1  50;  spinach  per  bbl,  50c(3$l  75;  string  beans,  per 
crate,  50c  to  3  00.  tomatoes, *1  50*32  75;  egg  plant,  choice 
per  bbl,  *3@6;  asparagus,  per  doz  bunches,  *2  50(37  00; 
Pease  green,  per  crate,  *1  00  to  $3  50;  Turnips,  per 
bbl.  *1@1  25. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.— White  Potatoes- 
Scotch  Magnums  per  IGrtb  sack, $2  15@2  25;  do  Regents 
$1  75(g»  1  85;  do  Champions  $t  60:31  70;Pennsylvanla  and 
New  York  Early  Bose,  choice.  White  per  bush, 
95c  to  $1;  do  fair  to  good,  85@9Uc;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  90«93c;  do  do  fair  to  good, 
85  to  88c;  Hebrons,  choice.  85t»90c  do  fair  to  good,  80  to 
85c ;  mammoth  pearl  choice  75@80c,  do  fair  to  good  70 
to  73c. 

Boston.— Potatoes.— Aroostook  loose,  per  bu.  $1  05@ 
1 10;  other  eastern,  85@9uc;  northern,  75  to  85c;  Scotch 
magnum  bonum,  80c;  other  Scotch,  60  to  75c;  provin¬ 
cial,  per  bbl,  $2  25  to  $3  00. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— pork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
$14  00  to  14  50  one  year  old;  New  mess,  14  50(3)15, 
short  clear,  $16@17,  Extra  Prime  mess,  *13:  prime 
do,  nominal,  family  mess,  $15  50(316  50.  Seek — City 
Extra  India  Mess,  in  tcs.,  *13  (J0@16;  Extra  Mess,  in 
barrels,  *7(37  50;  Packet,  $8:  Plate,  *8(3(8  25.  Family 
Mess,  *8  50(3,9.  Beek  Hams.— Quoted  at  *16(316  50. 
Cut  Meats.-  Pickled  bellies  12  to  15  lb  average  7%c;  12 
tt.  pickled  bellies  quoted  at  796c;  Pickled  Hams  9% 
10c;  pickled  Shoulders,  7c;  Smoked  Hams,  1194c; 
Smoked  Snoulders,  794c.  Dressed  Hogs.  City  Heavy 
to  Lighi,  6%'.a<7J4c;  Pigs,  794c.  Lard.- City  steam,  in 
light  demand,  7.68c;  Refined  quoted,  7.80c:  Continent 
8.6dc;  So  American  April,  closing  at  7.90c;  May,  7.84  to 
7.86c,  June  7.84  to  7.86c.  July  7.87  to  7.89c;  August, 
closing  7.92c;  September  closing  7.93c;  October,  clos¬ 
ing  7.95c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City  fam 
ily,  per  bbl,  $8  5039;  do  packets,  $7  50(38;  Smoked  beef, 
12@i3c;  Beef  hams,  $16  50@17  50.  Pork.— Mess,  $16@ 
do  prime  mess,  new,  $14  00;  do,  do,  family,  *16  50; 
Hams— smoked,  1196@1296c;  do  S.  P.cured  in  tcs, 
10@llc;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,896(39c;  do  smoked 
996@10c;  shoulders  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  696c; 
do  smoked,  794c;  shoulders,  pickle  cured,  794<3796c.  do 
smoked,  8>4<3S96c;  bellies  in  pickle,  8J4@994c;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10c.  Lard.— Steady  City  Refined,  $8  50; 
do.  Steam,  $3  to  8  12J^;  butcher’s  loose  $7  50  to  7  75. 

Chicago.  —  Mess  Pork.-*14  00.  Lard. — Per  100 
lbs,  *7  50.  Short  Rib  sides  (louse),  *7  05;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  *6  00®6  10;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  *7  60^*7  65. 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

NewYork.— Butter.— Western  Creamery,  22@29c; 
Elgin,  30c;  Pennsylvania,  30c;  State  half  firkin  tubs, 
24(ss27c;  Welsh  tubs, 24(327c;  dairy  tubs,  226923;  Western 
factory,  17(s,25;  Western  dairy,  22(g»25c,  Western  Im¬ 
itation  Creamery,  21@26c;  Rolls,  19(s>22c;  Old  stock- 
State  dairy  tubs,  22<s26c,  entire  dairies,  2l(g,24e;  firkins, 
21(3>25c,  Western  Creamery,  2(Xs)23^c;  dairy  and  facto¬ 
ry,  15@18c. 

Cheese.— State  factory,  10@13c;  including  fancy 
white,  ]2J6<gil3c;  do  colored.  12(3 1294c;  Ohio,  12c;  skims 
1M(»10c. 

Eggs.— Are  offered  lower  with  a  moderate  demand- 
state  and  Pennsylvania,  tresh  219^0;  souihtrusi 
per  doz,  20(g,fe,21^c;  western  fresh  21@21}£c,  Ducks, 
22a  24c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery,  extra,  3uc;  western  do  do,  29c;  B.  C.  andN. 
Y .  creamery  extra,  20<a26c;  western  factory,  22(3 26 96c; 
packing  buuer,  12(gU4c.  Cheese,  steady;  fair  de¬ 
mand.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  1294c;  Ohio  llats,.choice, 
1 194c;  do  fair  to  prime,  1094(311940.  Eggs  were  strong¬ 
er.  Penn,  firsts,  20c;  western  firsts,  2uc. 

St,  Louis,  Mo.— Butter  firm.  Creamery  at  24  to  30c; 
dairy,  18  to  25c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— On  the  Produce  Exchange 
to  day  the  butter  market  was  easier,  creamery,  231.3 
28c,  dairy,  2Uo25c.  Eggs.— Fresh  at  1494(®15c.  per  doz. 


to  5996c: 
58@58%c. 
379g(338c; 
Westei 


GRAIN  MARKETS, 

New  York.— Wheat.— Ungraded  spring  83c;Ungrai 
ed  red  83  to  9596c;  latter  price  for  fancy  red  and  whit 
mixed;  No.  2  red  89  to  8996c  in  store  and  elevatoi 
SOM  to  91J-&C;  delivered,  89)4  to  8994c  f.  o.  b.;  No.  2  re 
April,  89ig,89*4c;  do  May,  3894  to  8996c,  do  June  87) 
<3i8?  ll-16c;  at  for  July,  864fc(a86%c;  do  ror  August,  85-) 
do  for  September  8aJ6&8696c  do  for  Decembei 
88^4<g,89)4e.  Corn.- Ungraded  Mixed,  61@63c;  No. 
5196<ft6194c; steamer,  62  to  62}4c  elevator:  No.2.  b4(36496 
in  store;  steamer  yellow  63c;  No.  2  for  May,  6096<36196( 
do  for  June,  5344(®59J4c;  do  for  July,  0194  to  59)4( 
do  for  August,  5894(3 5996c;  do  for  September,  5iJ 
do  for  October  5sJ6  to  59>ac;  do  Novembe 
Oats.— No.  3,  37c;  do  white  4U@41c;  No.  ; 
.do  white,  41@42c;  No.  1  white,  4396c;Mixe 
Vestern  37@40c;  white  do  41  to  45c;  No  2  Apr 
3796  a  3794e;  do  May,  37*4  to  3796c;  do  June  37(33796c;  N 

2  white  April  4096<s.4094c;  do  May  3996  to  8994c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Wheat.— No.  Red  in  red  in  grai 
depot,  9294c,  No.  2  Red,  for  April  8994<»9U94c;  do  fo 
May,  89%(<ji3J4c;  do  for  June,  6976*390940;  do  for  Jul 
85(g)87c.  Corn— No.  2  high  mixed  in  grain  depot  63k,( 
No.  2  mixed  for  April  62fe63c  do  May  60 96  to  6196c,  d 
June  6096  to  6196c,  do  July  6U96<36196c.  oats.—  N( 
white,  40c,  No.  2  white  4lc;  do  iu  special  bin  in  3Utt 
elevator,  4194c,  No.  1  white  4296c;  Futures  were  du 
and  barely  steady  No.  2  white  for  April  4096@41c;  d 
for  May  4094(3,41940;  do  for  June  4096(341940  do  for  Jul 
40  to  41c. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Wheat.— No.  1  hard  91c;  No.  1  har 
Northern  Pacific  higher;  lie  over  Chicago  May  askec 
Washburn  strong  at  99sc  over;  No.  2  northern  7c  ovei 
Winter  wheat— No.  2  Red  Michigan  88c;  No.  1  Whit 
Michigan  90c.  Corn-No.  3  yellow  57;  No.  2  5796c.  N< 
zats.e;  No.  35b96c.  Oats.— No. 2  white, 3894(3, 3b*(4c,  N 

3  white  3794<3i3794c;  No.  2  mixed  36c.  Barley.— No. 
Canada,  90  to  92c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  71*4@7494c;  Nc 
3  do  at  o6®68c;  2  red  at  80c,  No.  2  corn,  5196c.  N< 
2  oats,  2796<3 3094c;  No.  2  Rye,  5996c;  No.  2  Barle 
,  <i@80c  No  1  Flaxseed  at  *1  44®  1  45.  Tlmoth 
seed— Prime  at  $2  60. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
April  7,  1888. 


A.  C.  J.-C.  C.  R.-J.  H.  J.-G.  B.  K. 
M.  E.  S.,  thanks.— L.  B.— W.  A— W.  S. 
-S.  J.-VV.  G.— J.  J.  H.  G.— A.  M.  W.— 
E.  W.  B.-E.  A.  R.-F.  M.-J.  H.  A.-T 
J.  H.  K.— W.  F.— E.  P.  P.— E.  J.  B.-W 
T.— E.  S  B.— D.  B— F.  W.  W.— A.  B.  A 
J.  P.— La  M.,  thanks.— A.  M.  B.— E.  O.- 
T.-F.  W.  W.— H.  S.  B.-J.  M.  D.-Geo. 
you.— H.  J.  Lown,  thanks.— W.  C.  K.- 
O.— O.  A.  S.— S.  Cole,  thanks.— R.  W. 
S.‘  thanks.-J.  A.  G.-G-  S.  P.— A.  H.- 
G.— Luther  Shute,  thanks.— E.  A.  T 
Snedeker,  thank  yon.— B.  B. 


,  thanks.— H.  S. 
-C.  E.  S.-G.  S. 
J.  L.  B. — S.  S.  Co. 
.  P.  T.,  thanks.— 
.  F.-D.  B.— M.  W. 
.-J.  W.  R.-Mrs. 
-J.  M.  R.— M.  N. 

P.  Luck,  thank 
-E.  L.  L— N.  F. 
B.-W.  K.-T.  J. 
A.  S.  C.— H-  M. 
.,  thanks.— J.  F, 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  A  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  shii 
Ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  un 
Nerving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


JONES 

HE 

PAYS  the  FREIGHT 

5  To*  Wto*  Scales, 

ir«»  Levers,  Steei  Bearing.,  Brut 
T*r«  Itu  u(  X«m  Bo  far 

$60.  f 

■very  Am  Soale.  Ttt  free  price  list 
tkl.  B«6»r  and  address 

JONIS  OF  BiNOHAMTON. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  V. 


A 


SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper. 


BETTER 


IMIlllicwwm  mfc  oJ 

P^fJT^T  H  AN  E V E R . 

PLANTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


ASPINWALL  MFC. CO. 

'THREE  RIVERS,  MICHIGAN/ 

‘The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  works  with  almost  human  ingenuity.  It  is  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat  farmer.  IT  IS  A  SUCCESS. 
We  can  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in  the  future  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  conducted  as  wheat  growing  now  is — on  a  large  scale.  Those  who  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind .” — Rural  New-Yorker,  April  2,  1887. 

”  A  CMfr  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
xi.vifj.-Li_  Crusher  and  Leveler* 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 
G-emiine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang- 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
Adjustable,  Reversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving-  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

AOTvf  r\T\  +T1Q  to  anY  responsible 
Ot/ll  U  UI1  II  ldi  Farmer  in  the  U.  S. 

Sizes:  3  to  12  Feet.  DUANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

With  or  without  Sulky.  MIT.T.INGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 


THE  BRADLEY 


“BIG  6”  MOWER 


Cuts  a  swath  fi  feet  wide  and  is  easily  handled  by  an  ordinary  farm 
team.  Double  the'usual  amount  of  grass  can  be  cut  with  one  team  and 
one  man.  Three  years  in  the  market  lias  demonstrated  that  the  Brad- 
lev  No.  6  is  the  most  economical  tool  ever  purchased  by  the  farmer. 
We  guarantee  the  draft  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser  on  any  ordi¬ 
nary  level  farm.  We  also  make  Mowers  to  cut  39>  ft.,  494  ft.,  4)6  ft-  and 
5  ft.  The  Bradley  Reapers,  Mowers  and  Rakes  are  the  Best 
in  the  World,  Send  for  Circulars. 


BRANCHES: 

63  Murray  St.,  New  York. 
32  So.  Market  St.,  Boston. 


BRADLEY  &  CO., 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS 


SHOWING  WHY 

THE  COOLEY  CREAMER 

is  used  by  the 

PREMIUM  BUTTER  MAKERS. 

Why  it  makes  More  Butter.  Why  it  makes  Belter  Butter. 

It  has  both  SURFACE  and  ROTTOIU  SHIMMERS.  Is  Imitated 
In  construction,  hut  lta  PROCESS  which  gives  It  SUPERIOR  IX  Y, 
cannot  he  legally  used  by  others. 

i  '  A  Full  I.ine  of  DAIRY  and  BUTTER  FACTORY  SUPPUIES. 

$  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Rellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


The  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Great  changes  there.  Radical  reformation.  Revo 
lutlon  and  renovation.  The  disorders  which  vex  the 
human  interior  are  sometimes  of  such  long  standing 
that  reform  and  renovation  seem  almost  Impossible. 
Not  so,  however.  If  Perfected  Oxygon  is  used.  Learn 
all  about  “P.  O.”  by  writing  to  Walter  C  Browning, 
M.D.,  1235  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Full  particu¬ 
lars,  free  of  charge. 


WANTED.— A  traveling  position  In  New  Jersey, 
Long  Island,  or  New  York  State  (or  would  manage  a 
branch  house),  for  a  first-class  Fertilizer  Manufacturer 
making  a  high  grade  of  goods  by  a  young  man  of  four 
years’  experience,  full  of  energy,  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  the  business.  Can  give  first-class  reference 
among  his  own  trade  (or  security.)  No  Brokers 
Kent  Smith,  93  Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  COMPANY. 


STEAM !  STEAM! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

A  Larfs  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N,  Y. 


PEAKSON’8 


50  SHARES  CAPITAL  STOCK 

FOR  SALE  BY  c.  G.  HILDRETH, 

45  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FENCE  IN  THE  MARKET 
FOR  POULTRY,  GARDEN  OR  LAWN. 

IN  BALES,  150  FEET  LONG. 

4  FEET  HIGH,  ONLY .  $4.50  PER  BALE. 

5  FhET  HIGH,  ONLY .  5  63  PER  BALE. 

6  FEET  HIGH,  ONLY . .  6.75  PER  BALE 

Address  orders  and  correspondence  to 

U.  S.  WIRE  NETTING  CO.,  62  Reade  St.,  New  York, 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Fresh  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bone  and 
Fine  Bone  Meal,  Oyster  Shells,  etc. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


few 


S^QO  for  thisJ^Little  Beauty.” 

Weighs  from 

ioz  to  4  Its. 


This  Steel  Bearing  Brass-Beam  Little  Scale  with 
Brass  Scoop  is  nicely  Japanned  and  is  just  the  thing 
for  House, Store  or  Shop.  We  will  send  one  only, 
by  Express,  to  any  person  sending  us  $1.00  (not 
,  its  value).  Catalogue  of  1,000  articles  sent  free. 
Jdress  OUICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  III* 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


A  geats 

Wanted 


PROFITS  FOR  FARMERS. 

A  rain  storm  is  coming,  how  can  I 
sav»  my  hay  8  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Monarch  Hay  Carrier  circu- 
lane  or  write  us  Best  made.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  latest  Improved  Hay  Tools. 
Catalogu.  tree.  Oborr  Bros-  Bo»  ^  Marion.  O- 


Heebner’s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Power: 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


fTecbners’  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

Fodder  Cutters, Corn  Shellers.Wood  Saws, Field  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  improvements. Cata¬ 
logues  Free.  II EE  BN  ER  «fe  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa, 

Farqahar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ka> 
gineaaapecialty.  Warranted  equator 
superiorto 
any  made. 


Addrei*  A.  B.  FABQUHiB  A  SON,  York,  Pa. 


Corn  shellers,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills, etc. 


The  MOON  Flower. 

The  engraving  shows  this  most  beautiful  of  all 
climbing  plants.  It  grows  anywhere  where  there  aro 
old  trees,  walls  or  strings  to  cling  to  — growing 
50  feet  in  one  season,  blooming  continuously  from 
June  to  November,  its  MOON-LIKE  flowers  being 
of  the  purest  white,  15  inches  in  circumference.  The 
Moon  flower  blooms  only  at  night  or  on  dull  days  ;  it 
gives  out  a  delicious  odor,  similar  to  the  English 
Hawthorn.  Although  the  Moon  flower  should  not  be 
set  out  until  about  the  time  tomatoes  can  be  set  out, 
or  corn  planted,  yet  it  is  of  the  simplest  culture  and 
can  bo  grown  easily  in  flower-pots  or  boxes  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  sitting-room  until  the  time  of  setting  out.  We 
sold  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  plants  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  flower  last  year,  and  had  thousands  of  letters  at¬ 
testing  the  pleasure  it  gave  to  the  purchasers.  Price, 
extra  strong  plants  (with  pamphlet  of  instructions 
for  growing,)  30c.  each;  4  for  $1.00,  '.)  for  $‘>.00,  or 
12  for  $2.5(1,  free  by  Mail  ;  or  $8.00  per  100  by  Express, 
buyer  to  pay  charges.  All  purchasers  of  the  Moon 
flower,  will  bo  sent  in  addition  our  Cutiilotmo  of 
“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  G  A  K  DEN,”  (a  book  of  140 
pages,  the  grandest  Catalogue  ever  issued,  in  which 
is  given  plain  directions  for  culture,  by  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  ;  it  contains  3  colored  plates,  with  rich  illumi¬ 
nated  Covers,)  provided  that  they  state  in  what  paper 
they  saw  this  advertisement. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 

35  Cortlanclt  St.,  New  York. 


HAAFF'S;; 

NEW  PRACTICAL  DEH0RNER, 

New  Cattle  Tags  and  New  Water  Heater.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  II.  HAAFR,  Box  193.  Chicago,  III. 


ALLEN’S  NEW  SWIVEL  PLOW 


The  Best  Swivel  Plow  made.  Swingson  Shoe,  in¬ 
stead  of  on  beam.  (  HILLED.  Guaranteed  to  clean 
in  any  soli.  Spring  Lock.  Has  a  loose  slip  above  the 
point  which  takes  the  wear  from  the  beam.  Has  been 
thoroughly  tested.  Does  nice  work  on  level  land. 
Nicely  finished;  weiahs  138  pounds.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Liberal  discount  to  agents.  Price  SI  1. 

Manufactured  by  K-  It.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Wliitesville,  A llegunylCo.,  N.  Y. 


"Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 

cw»r.  j  b.  FARQUHIH,  York,  Pa. 


FABWHAB  2E7ST0NE  COBH  PLANTE3 

Warranted  the  bent  corn  dropper  and  mo^t 
force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  iu  the 
world,  Sknd 

fohOatalooue. 
Address 

h.  B, 

FABQUHA2. 

York,  P*. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated 


Self-Cleaning  Stable. 

Invented  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart. 
I  Keeps  cows  clean,  saves  all  manure, 
y  |  all  bedding,  lasts  a  lifetime,  and 
\**^gives  universal  satisfaction.  Send 
£  '■"  '"for  circular. 

-1—  STEWART  BROS., 

Lake  View,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FEEDER 


.  Supplies  A  Wantnever 

before  SL'CCKSSFl'I.LY  met  by 
Invention.  The  calf  SUCKS  its 
food  SLOWLY,  in  a  natural  way, 
thriving  as  well  as  when  fed  on 
its  mother.  Now  used  in  every 
State  and  Territory  in  theUnion. 

Worth  many  times  its  cost.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Try  it. 

J.  B.  Small  &  Co.,  21So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Muss. 


APRIL' 4  4 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


fox  i\)t  J)mm0. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  see  you  “back  East 
folks'5  have  bad  a  blizzard.  Accept  the  con¬ 
dolences  of  your  Nebraska  readers;  we  have 
been  there.  But  from  what  you  say  and  from 
what  other  papers  say  it  could  not  have 
equaled  ours  of  January  12.  One  New  York 
paper  says  that  they  couldn’t  see  anything 
that  was  more  than  100  feet  away.  Here  dur¬ 
ing  that  awful  day  if  you  could  see  flve  feet 
away  you  were  possessed  of  remarkable  eye¬ 
sight.  You  had,  I  should  judge,  more  snow, 
but  we  had  worse  winds;  we  must  have  had, 
for  you  could  not  have  seen  your  nose,  still  less 
100  feet  ahead.  You  speak  of  going  1 %  mile 
during  the  storm.  Do  you  think  we  could 
have  done  that  in  the  face  of  the  wind  we 
had  here?  If  you  do  I  will  just  invite  you  out 
here  next  winter  to  see  what  a  genuine  “bliz” 
is.  It  is  comical,  as  you  say,  to  us  in  Nebras¬ 
ka,  the  land  of  high  winds  and  blizzards,  to 
read  the  horrified  exclamations  of  you  “East¬ 
ers”  over  your  first  taste.  Let  us  hope  it  is 
your  last.  Your  sincere  friend, 

Chicago,  Antelope  Co.,  Neb.  a.  k.  frost. 

LU.  M. — We  are  well  satisfied  with  our  storm 
and  don’t  w'ant  to  hunt  about  for  a  worse  one 
just  to  say  we  have  seen  it.  Nebraska  can 
have  the  prize — we  won’t  say  a  word  in  favor 
of  our  blizzard.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  have  not  written  to 
you  in  a  year,  and  never  but  that  one  time. 
Fearing  you  might  forget  all  about  me,  I 
thought  I  would  write  once  more.  I  shall  not 
forget  you,  for  every  week  I  look  over  our 
Rural  to  see  what  I  can  find  from  you  and 
the  Cousins.  I  like  to  read  the  Cousin’s  let¬ 
ters.  I  have  not  seen  many  letters  for  a  long 
time.  We  are  having  very  good  sleighing 
just  now.  I  am  going  to  school  this  winter. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  flower  seeds 
you  sent  us  though  they  did  not  all  come  up. 
What.did,  were  very  pretty.  Papa  put  up 
an  ice  house  last  week  for  us.  We  have  a 
canary.  We  call  him  Dick.  He  is  a  lovely 
singer.  Last  winter  Papa  wintered  85  hens: 
from  the  first  of  January,  1887,  to  the  81st  of 
December,  1887  they  laid  3,801  eggs,  besides 
hatching  about  700  chickens,  ducks  and  tur¬ 
keys.  I  wish  you  could  come  here  Easter. 
I  think  we  could  give  you  all  the  eggs  you 
could  eat,  for  we  are  getting  lots  of  them  this 
winter  again,  and  we  would  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted.  ROSA  E.  MOHR. 

Crawford  Co.,  Penn. 

[U.  M. — When  I  make  my  rounds  you  may 
be  sure  that  1  will  come  and  see  you.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  intended  to 
write  for  some  time,  but  thought  I  would 
wait  till  the  “Andersonville  Violets”  ended.  I 
thought  it  was  a  very  nice  story.  The  weather 
here  is  quite  different  from  what  it  was 
last  year;  there  was  snow  one  foot  deep.  You 
must  have  had  quite  a  hard  time  in  your  last 
snow-storm.  I  noticed  a  letter  by  Lena  Ben- 
net  in  the  paper  a  week  or  so  ago,  that  1  liked 
pretty  well.  I  don’t  think  many  hired  men 
would  make  their  beds  to  suit  me.  If  you 
have  room  will  you  print  some  pieces  suitable 
for  reading  and  speaking  at  literary  societies 
and  such  places?  Our  school  closed  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  March.  Some  of  the  Cousins  write 
about  wading  through  the  snow  when  they 
went  to  school ;  but  1  waded  through  mud  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time.  I  will  close  now, 
hoping  to  see  my  letter  in  print. 

Centralia,  Ills.  blue  bell. 

[U.  M. — I  will  print  some  pieces  for  speak¬ 
ing  later  on.  1  guess  most  hired  men  would 
make  a  great  botch  of  their  bed-making  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  wrote  to  you  before 
and  my  letter  did  not  get  into  the  waste  basket, 
so  I  will  write  again  and  see  if  I  will  have  as 
good  luck  as  before.  I  live  about  six  miles 
from  General  Putnam’s  monument.  It  is  to 
be  dedicated  June  14.  It  you  will  come  to  the 
dedication  we  will  carry  you  to  the  den  where 
General  Putnam  killed  the  wolf.  When  I 
was  about  six  years  old  I  went  with  my 
mother  to  the  General  Putnam  house  and  ate 
supper  in  his  dining-room.  I  had  some  very 
pretty  flowers  from  the  seed  you  sent  me;  one 
we  never  saw  before.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  the  canary  bird  flower.  I  have  to  take 
care  of  the  hens.  We  have  about  30  hens; 
they  have  laid  625  eggs  since  the  first  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  Your  Niece,  fannie  e  brown. 

Canterbury,  Conn. 

[U.  M.— Good  for  the  hens,  Isay.  I  would 
like  to  go  into  the  den,  though  if  I  knew  there 
was  a  wolf  there  now,  1  guess  I  would  keep 
away.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  would  like  to 
join  tne  Y.  H.  C.  and  be  Cousins  too.  We  are 
twin  sisters,  11  years  of  age.  Last  summer 


we  built  a  new  house.  We  have  only  taken 
the  Rural  two  years.  Papa  says  it  is  the 
best  paper  he  has  ever  taken.  For  pets  we 
have  three  eats,  two  dogs  and  two  colts. 
The  cats’  names  are  Mabel,  Dick  and  Bessie. 
The  dogs’  names  are  Tom  and  Taffy  Snider. 
The  colts  are  Nellie  and  Tressy.  Your  Nieces, 
SUSIE  AND  SADIE  ALEXANDER. 

[U.  M. — Our  old  dog  is  getting  pretty  feeble 
now.  He  is  like  an  old  man  of  70  years.  Too 
bad!  He  was  a  good  dog  in  his  day.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  This  is  my  first  letter. 
I  am  10  years  old.  I  have  six  brothers  and 
one  sister.  We  walk  nearly  one  mile  to 
school.  We  have  a  pair  of  skates.  We  skated 
to  school  all  last  week.  Pa  has  got  nearly  100 
head  of  horses,  and  lots  of  cattle  and  hogs  and 
sheep.  We  have  a  shepherd  dog  named 
Rootus.  Yours  truly,  emma  m.  simpson. 

Palmer,  111. 


POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 

Our  folks  have  been  discussing  the  “flag 
episode”  that  disturbed  New-Yorkers  for  a 
time.  It  appears  that  the  Irish  wanted 
Mayor  Hewitt  to  review  their  parade  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day,  and  of  course  they  wanted  the 
green  flag  of  Ireland  to  fly  from  the  City 
Hall.  The  Mayor,  it  appears,  gave  them  to 
understand  that  the  American  flag  was  the 
flag  for  Americans  whether  they  came  from 
Ireland,  France,  Germany  or  Iceland.  If 
they  don’t  believe  in  the  American  flag  they 
are  not  Americans.  “No  foreign  flag  shall 
float  from  the  City  Hall  while  I  am  Mayor,”  he 
said,  and  that  sentiment  has  the  unanimous 
indorsement  of  the  Post  Office  Club.  The 
following  remarks  by  Uncle  Jacob  state  our 
case  as  we  want  it  stated. 

“De  Amerigan  flag  vas  someding  dot  vas 
hard  to  split  mit  a  piece  off.  I  vas  an  im- 
borted  Amerigan,  but  I  vas  shust  so  ready  to 
lif  und  die  mit  dis  foundry.  I  vas  a  young 
man  ven  I  gomes  from  Chermany.  I  looks 
around  here  und  I  says  to  myself,  ‘Dis  vas  de 
goundry  for  me — dis  vas  der  blace  for  a  man 
dot  vants  to  make  someding  mit  himself.’  I 
vas  fink  der  matter  ofer  und  I  decide  dot  I 
neffer  could  be  two  beebles — I  could  not  pe  a 
Cherman  und  an  Amerigan  at  der  same  dime. 
Von  off  dem  characters  must  drop  out.  So  I 
says  I  vill  be  an  Amerigan — I  vill  lif  und  die 
mit  dis  goundry,  und  vile  I  cannot  forget  my 
olt  home  mit  der  old  goundry,  I  vill  look  at 
dot  home  shust  like  a  dream  vile  my  real  und 
bractigal  home  vill  always  be  here.  Ven  der 
var  broke  out  I  sayd  to  myself,  ‘Here  vas  der 
chance  to  broof  how  much  off  an  Amerigan 
you  vas.’  It  seemed  shust  a  little  queer  dot  I 
vas  fighting  for  der  olt  flag  vile  blendy  off 
native  Amerigans  vas  fighting  against  it,  but 
I  sayd  to  myself,  ‘I  lofes  dis  goundry,  because 
it  vas  der  land  off  der  free.  I  vas  so  unfortu* 
nate  dot  I  vas  born  tree  tousand  miles  away} 
but  I  vill  make  dot  all  right  so  dot  my  yild. 
ren  dey  can  say  dot  dey  haf  blenty  off  right 
mit  det  freedom  off  dis  land.’  Veil,  I  vas  not 
run  away  mit  der  var,  und  ven  I  vas  gome 
marchin  back  mit  my  gun  I  vas  make  up  my 
mind  dot  I  vas  enditled  to  call  myself  an 
Amerigan  shust  as  much  as  dem  fellers  dot 
stayed  avay  from  der  frond,  even  do  dey  vas 
born  mid  dis  goundry.  Now  den,  ven  fellers 
asks  me  apout  raising  der  flag  off  Chermany 
mit  my  house,  I  says,  ‘My  flag  vas  der  Amer¬ 
igan  flag  effery  dime.  Dot  flag  vas  goot 
enough  for  me  und  my  yildren.  I  vas  no 
longer  a  Cherman,  und  until  1  vas  pecome  von 
again,  der  Amerigan  flag  vas  all  der  flag  I 
wants  If  I  divides  myself  petween  two  flags 
neider  off  dem  flags  vas  honored.” 

SMALL  PICA. 


Why  We  Win 

Because  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  spring  medi¬ 
cine  and  blood  purifier. 

Because  it  is  a  concentrated  extract  of  the  best  alter¬ 
ative  and  blood  purifying  remedies  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Because,  by  a  peculiar  combination,  proportion,  and 
preparation,  it  possesses  curative  power  peculiar  to 
itself. 

Because  it  is  the  only  medicine  of  which  can  be  truly 
said  ‘'100  doses  one  dollar,”  an  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment  as  to 

Strength  and  Economy 

Because  it  is  unequalled  for  the  cure  of  scrofula, 
salt  rheum,  boils,  humors,  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  sick 
headache,  indigestion 

Because  every  article  entering  into  it  is  carefully 
scanned,  none  but  the  best  is  used,  and  all  the  roots 
and  herbs  are  ground  in  our  own  drug  mill— which 
makes  impossible  the  use  of  anything  impure  or  dele¬ 
terious.  Because  it  is  an 

Honest  Medicine 

and  every  purchaser  receives  a  fair  equivalent  for  his 
money. 

Because  its  advertising  is  original  and  not  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  brains  of  competitors. 

Because  when  given  a  faithful  trial  it  is  reasonably 
certain  to  effect  the  desired  result. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only  by 
C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar. 


Dead  People 

are  walking  around  in  our  midst  all  the  time; 
dead  to  ambition,  enterprise  and  progress* 
they  never  get  on,  and  live  and  go  down  in 
obscurity  and  poverty,  Live  people  should 
write  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine,  and 
learn  how  to  make  $1  and  upwards  per  hour. 
All  is  free,  and  after  learning  all,  should  you 
conclude  not  to  engage,  no  harm  is  done.  You 
can  live  at  home  and  do  the  work.  Either 
sex,  all  ages.  A  great  reward  awaits  every 
worker.  Write  and  see.  Capital  not  needed: 
you  are  started  free.  All  can  do  the  work. 
No  special  ability  required. 


We  will  print  your  name  and 
address  in  American  Agents' 
■Directory,  for  only  12  cents 
in  postage  stamps ;  you  will  then  receive  great  numbers  of  pict¬ 
ures,  cards,  catalogues,  books,  sample  works  of  art,  circulars, 
magazines,  papers,  general  samples,  etc.,  etc.,  Uncovering  to 
you  the  great  broad  field  of  the  great  employment  and  agency 
business.  Those  whose  names  are  in  this  Directory  often  receive 
that  which  if  purchased,  would  cost  $20  or  $30  cash.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women  make  large  sums  of  money  in  the  agency 
business.  Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  are  yearly 
Bold  through  agents.  This  Directory  is  sought  and  used  by  the 
leading  publishers,  booksellers,  novelty  dealers,  inventors  and 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  It  is  regarded 
as  the  standard  Agcnts’Directory  of  the  world  and  is  relied  upon : 
a  harvest  awaits  all  whose  names  appear  in  it.  Those  whose 
names  are  in  it  will  keep  posted  on  all  the  new  money  making 
things  that  come  out,  while  literature  will  flow  to  them  in  a 
steady  stream.  The  great  bargains  of  the  mostr/jliable  firms  will 
be  put  before  all.  Agents  make  money  in  their  own  localities. 
Agents  make  money  traveling  all  around.  Some  agents  make 
over  Con  thousand  dollars  a  year.  All  depends  on  what  the  agent 
has  to  sell.  Few  there  are  who  know  all  about  the  business  of 
those  who  employ  agents ;  those  who  have  this  information 
make  big  money  easily;  those  whose  names  are  in  this  Direc- 
torv  get  this  information  FREE  and  complete.  This  Directory 
is  used  by  all  first-class  firms,  all  over  the  world,  who  employ 
agents.  Over  1,000  such  firms  use  it.  Your  name  in  this  direc.- 
torv  will  bring  you  in  great  information  and  large  value ;  thou¬ 
sands  will  through  it  be  led  to  profitable  work,  and  FORTUNE. 
Header,  the  very  best  small  investment  you  can  make,  is  to  have 
your  name  and  address  printed  in  this  directory'.  Address, 
American  Agents’  Directory,  Augusta,  Maine. 


FARMERS  !-Send  lOcts  (silver)  and  g«t  Sample 
Copies  of  15  Agricultural  papers— the  best  in  the  U.S., 
with  terms  of  subscription.  Address  W  hid  hum 
Newspaper  Agency,  WINDHAM,  Ohio. 


WE  ARE  CRAZY  over  the  new  elegant  paper 
flower  ‘‘Hyacinth,”  so  all  the  ladies  say.  Full  print¬ 
ed  directions  1  5  cts.  postpaid.  Flower  all  made  and 
directions  50cts.  C.  F.  EAR,  Abington,  Mass, 
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A  MONTH  AND  KOAKD  for  3  Bright 
Young  Men  or  Ladies  in  each  county 
P.W.  ZIEGLER,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


/  JHark  and  poultry. 


Warranted  to  put  horses  and  cattle  in 
good  condition  when  all  other  means  fail. 

IT  ERADICATES  all  HUMORS 


that  may  be  in  the  animal,  and  produces 
a  fine  glossy  coat.  Guaranteed  to  free 
stock  from  worms. 

SURE  CURE  for  MILK  FEVER  and  GAR6ET. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

$100  will  be  paid  for  anything  poisonous 
found  in  our  food.  If  your  feed  dealer  has 
not  got  it  send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 

VALLEY  MILL  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


■X’HJH)  OSTANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

PoLiItrv  Fencing. 


Trade  Mark. 

Only  three-quarters  of  one  cent  per  square  foot  for  2 
in.  mesh.  No  19  Wire  Hatchers  Brooders.  Tarred 
Pap  r.  Drinking  Fountains.  Feed  Trays.  Ground 
Bone.  Beef  Scraps.  Oyster  Shells  Incubator  Sup¬ 
plies.  Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard.  Send  two 
cent  stamp  for  Catalogues.  Address 

BROCK NEIt  *fc  EVANS, 

28  Vesey  8t„  N.  Y.  City. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JERSEY  RED,  l'OI.AMM'ItlNA, 
Chester  IVljitf,  Berkshire  A  York- 
shire  Pigs.  '  Southdown,  Cots— old 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lamb* 
Colley  Shepherd  Dopt  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogue 
.ATLKE  BURPEE  A  CO.FhUa.jr® 


TH0E0UGHBRED  Geese,  and  Turkeys, 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET,  MASS. 


MASTIFF,  Specialty  great  size.  Litter  of  pups 
from  Imported  Quakeress  sired  by  Boz  from  $30 
to  $50  each;  also  Imported  Blood  Hound  pups. 

J.  L.  Winch  ell,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 


Raise  No  More  Wheat 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Daiky.  Poultry  and  Doctor  Booh  tells. 
For  live  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  Hiruer,  Allentown.  Pa. 


1IED  CAPS,  the  Great  English  Layers;  coming 
fowl.  18  varieties  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Ducks,  etc.  15 
years’  experience.  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

H.  II.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 


CREAMERY 

SURFACE  SKIMMING 
ATTACHMENT.  , 

With  or  without  Sped;. I 
Refrigerator. 

Has  MORE  GOOD  POINTS 

than  any  on  the  markef 
«  Send  for  description. 

BEST  LINE  OF 

Dalry&FactoryGoods 

Moseley  &  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 
POULTNEY,  VT. 


BLATCHFORD’S 


Is  strongly  indorsed  by  hundreds  of  Testimonials 
from  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  Farmers 
and  Breeders  throughout  the  country. 

As  a  perfect  substitute  for  milk,  for  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock,  until  able  to  eat  grain. 

As  an  excellent  preventive  for  scouring,  being  much 
used  for  this  purpose  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  largely  used  by  the  most  prominent  breeders. 

BLATCHFOltD’S 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD  GA1TLE  CAKE, 

OR 

EXTRA  OIL  CAKE. 

Exceptionally  rich,  and  highly  recommended  for 
feeding  stock. 

Most  valuable  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

For  further  information  send  for  “Pamphlet  on 
Feeding,”  issued  and  mailed  free  by 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


to  $8  a  day.  Samples  worth  81.50,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
8alety  Kein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 


PURINTON’S  FARM  BOILER. 
BEST  ARTICLE  MADE 
FOR  COOKING  FEED, 
HEATING  MILK  OR  WATER. 

In  Dairies,  Creameries,  Bath  Booms,  Etc. 

Durable,  Practical,  Efficient  and  low  in  price.  Addri  ss 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &CO., 

Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 


HABORIRI  animals  that  have  ABORTED 

Or  that  FAIL  TO  BREED. 

A  homeopathic  and  guaranteed  remedy,  delivered  at 
your  express  ofllce  for  S2,  by  the  responsible  Veteran 
Jersey  breeder  &  pharmacist,  Wallace  Barnes,  Box  001, 
Bristol,  Ct.  Circulars.  Name  this  paper.  N.B.— A  flue 
lot  of  Registered  Calves  of  my  own  breeding  for  sale. 


CAQUCDC  und  POU LTRYM EN, 
r  AKMtKa  address  W.  A.  BURR, 

WEST  FALLS,  N.Y.  EGGS  for  Hatching,  from  Saga¬ 
more  Strain  Wyandottes,  second  to  none. 


M.  IS.  Phelps  Sl  Co. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y., 

BREEDERS  OF 

CHOICE  POU LTRY. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 


rpps  Wyandottes.  P.  Rocks.  W.  Leg-  [  riJO 
L.UUU  horns  and  L.  Brahmas.  $1  50  per  20.  lUUO 
rpnA  M.  R.  Sunflower  and  Cal.  Broom-  [  P  (J  Q 
lUUu  corn  Seed,  40c.  per  qt.  bv  mail.  8  U  «  O 
Good  Stock,  in  new  baskets.  Safety  guaranteed. 
Saybrook  Valley  Poultry  Yards,  Oak  Hill, 
[Cut  this  out  for  reference  ]  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Improved  Chesters 

Warranted  cholera  proof. 

Express  prepaid.  Wins  1st 
prizes  in  the  States  and  For¬ 
eign  Countries.  J8  weighed 
SHOD  lbs.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  of  these  fam¬ 
ous  hogs,  also  fowls.  TiiK 
L.  It.  SILVER  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Send  for  facts,  and  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHESHIREa, 

The  largest  herd  and  most  prize  animals  of  any  in 
U.  S.  Also  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Houdans,  W.  and  Barred 
P.  Rocks  (Hawkin’s  s'rain)  Cayuga  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
Toulouse  Geese.  Eggs  for  fowls  and  ducks,  $1  for  13; 
Geese,  $2  for  7.  Circulars  free 

FREE BAN  &  BUTTON, 

Cottons,  Mad  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HALSTED’S  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

I  N  C  U  BATORS, 

Firs',  Foremost,  Best.  50  Egg  Machine,  only  $20. 
Centennial  M’l’g  Co.,  Box  250,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


General  Advertising-  Rates  of 

THB  RURAL.  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  BOW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 
line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1-10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.03(29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-offioe  at  New  York  City,  N  T. 
as  seoond  olass  mall  matter. 
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Senator  Hearst,  of  California,  spends 
$50,000  a  year  on  his  racing  stable. 

Mr.  J.  H.  W  alsh,  noted  as  an  author  of 
horse  and  sporting  books  under  the  name  of 
“Stonehenge,”  died  a  few  days  ago  at  his 
home  in  London,  England,  aged  78  years. 

The  Eastern  alumnae  of  Wells  College,  at 
their  annual  meeting  this  week  at  New  York, 
about  40  women  being  present,  elected  Mrs. 
Frances  Folsom  Cleveland  as  President  for  the 
ensuing  year — two  Presidents  in  the  White 
House  now. 

Mrs.  Hancock’s  new  home  in  Washington 
is  said  to  be  worth  $35,000,  but  owing  to  the 
former  owner’s  generosity  it  cost  but  $16,000. 
It  is  a  three  story  building,  with  a  foundation 
story  of  brown  stone  and  a  brown  stone  tower 
on  the  corner. 

Knut  Nelson,  Minnesota’s  Scandinavian 
Congressman,  is  spoken  of  as  the  successor  of 
Senator  Sabin  a  year  hence.  Sabin  is 
charged  with  inactivity  as  regards  Minnesota 
interests,  and  is  rather  unpopular  with  his 
party  at  home. 

Ex-United  States  Attorney-General 
Brewster  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia 
Tuesday  morning.  His  death  was  caused  by 
Bright’s  disease.  He  was  71  years  old.  His 
demise  was  unexpected,  the  attending  physi 
cian  having  expressed  an  opinion  on  Monday 
that  the  patient  was  improving. 

Meissonier,  the  famous  French  painter,  is 
a  very  small  man  with  a  very  large  head,  and 
a  long  white  beard  that  sweeps  over  his  chest 
He  lives  in  a  gorgeous  house  in  Paris,  but  he 
is  said  to  be  discontented  because,  wealthy  as 
he  is,  he  is  not  wealthier. 

Chief  Justice  Waite  only  left  property 
valued  at  $30,000  or  less,  all  invested  in  his 
house  at  Washington.  This,  with  an  insur 
ance  of  $5,000,  is  all  he  left  his  family.  The 
insurance  won’t  be  due  for  90  days  and  his 
family  have  really  no  support  in  the  mean 
time  except  what  friends  may  give  them. 

Senator  Stanford,  the  California  mill¬ 
ionaire  is  having  a  tomb  built  at  San  Francisj 
co,  which  is  to  rival  that  of  Jay  Gould  at 
Woodlavvn,  or  the  Vanderbilts’  at  Staten  Is¬ 
land.  It  will  be  of  granite  lined  with  marble, 
and  will  be  25  feet  square.  The  architect  has 
a  carte  blanche  as  to  cost,  and  it  is  anticipa¬ 
ted  that  $100,000  will  not  cover  the  expense. 

Henry  Bergh  Jr.,  who  succeeds  his 
uncle  as  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  is  38  years  of 
age  and  a  bachelor.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  society  ever  since  1874,  and  was  its 
Secretary  at  the  time  he  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Bergh  is  said  to  have  a  great  many 
of  his  uncle’s  qualities,  a  strong  will  being 
one  of  the  most  marked. 

The  late  William  F.  Lee,  of  New  York,  was 
devoted  to  good  works  from  his  early  youth. 
For  35  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  When  a 
young  man  he  gave  $250  a  year  to  the  associ- 
tion,  but  year  by  year  his  donation  increased, 
until  it  amounted  to  $7,000.  For  20  years  he 
worked  in  Grace  Mission,  in  East  Fourteenth 
Street,  which  is  devoted  to  the  conversion  of 
the  erring  girls  who  frequent  that  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Monsieur  Joseph,  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt’s 
$10,000  chef ,  or  “Gastronomical  Director,  ’  as 
he  prefers  to  be  called,  is  an  advocate  of  small 
dinners  well  cooked.  He  does  not  believe  in 
a  man  gorging  himself  with  a  lot  of  made 
dishes,  but  thinks  that  he  should  satisfy  him¬ 
self  with  the_good  things  the  market  affords, 
prepared  by  an  intelligent  cook.  But  the 
question  arises,  must  one  pay  $10,000  a  year, 
with  a  house  to  live  in  thrown  in,  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  intelligent  cook? 

Chief  Greeley,  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
having  predicted  that  east  of  the  Mississippi 
the  hottest  days  of  next  summer  will  occur 
between  July  12  and  17,  the  Detroit  Journal 
offers  to  pay  $500  to  General  Greely  or  any 
other  person  in  the  United  States,  who  will 
send  to  the  Detroit  Journal,  before  June  1,  a 
correct  guess  as  to  the  three  days  of  the  com¬ 
ing  summer  on  which  the  thermometer  at 
the  Detroit  Signal  Office  shall  register  the 
highest  temperature.  The  guesses  must  be 
written  on  postal  cards,  and  must  give  the 
correct  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  The 
award  will  be  made  October  1.  Here’s  a 
chance  for  weather  prophets  and  good  guess- 
ers. 

lUi.sccUmtfowtf  gulifttising. 


SPRAYING 

fltsfor  liautl  or  ho 
Address  Field 
Forcel’umuFo., 
Lockport,N.Y. 


i  to  destroy  insects  Is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  perfect  Frult- 

fTr  r  . - -  - , - — • J  For  full  directions  andout- 

ntsfor  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom  cash  prices 

-  'FRUIT  TREES 


Right  Here  in  New  York. 


What  Your  Friends  and  Neighbors  Say  on 
a  Matter  of  Vital  Importance. 

Below  will  be  found  a  sample  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  letters  of  encouragement  Messrs.  H.  H. 
Warner  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  daily  re¬ 
ceive.  The  subjoined  unsolicited  testimonials 
are  from  your  friends  and  neighbors,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  you  know  and  esteem  for  their 
honor  and  straightforwardness,  and  whowould 
scorn  to  be  a  party  to  any  deception.  What 
has  been  done  for  others  can  be  done  for  you, 
and  it  is  folly,  nay  suicidal,  to  longer  suffer 
when  the  means  of  recovery  lie  at  your  very 
door: 

New  York  City  (253  Fifth  Ave). — It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  express  my  faith  in  the  virtue 
of  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure,”  which  is  the  only 
medicine  I  ever  take  or  reco  mmend.  Six  years 
ago  I  received  the  most  pronounced  benefit 
from  its  use  at  a  time  when  suffering  from 
mental  overwork,  and  I  have  subsequently  in 
my  travels  as  a  public  lecturer  recommeuded 
it  to  many  people,  and  personally  know  of 
several  cases  where  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure”  has 
succeeded  when  the  doctors  failed.  Although 
a  perfectly  well  woman  I  take  several  bottles 
every  spring  just  as  I  take  additional  care  in 
the  selection  of  tonic-giving  food  in  this  sea¬ 
son,  believing  in  the  ounce  of  “prevention” 
rather  than  the  necessity  for  the  pound  of  cure, 
and  in  every  instance  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure” 
has  the  effect  to  give  new  energy  and  vitality 
to  all  my  powers. 


Editor  and  Proprietor  of  “Dress”  Magazine. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  (263  Sumner  Ave.)— Dec. 
17,  1887.— I  can  truly  say  that  your  medicine 
has  done  our  family  a  great  deal  of  good. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  (30  Irving  Place.)  Dec.  2 
1887,— Our  folks  praise  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure” 
very  highly,  in  fact  could  not  do  without  it. 


Brooklyn.  (248  Raymond  St.)  May  5,  1885. 

About  ten  years  since  I  was  taken  very  sick, 
and  the  doctors  said  I  had  Bright’s  Disease, 
and  could  not  last  long.  I  suffered  severely 
and  for  quite  a  long  time.  I  then  appeared  to 
improve  some  and  got  round,  but  soon  relaps¬ 
ed  into  the  same  condition  as  before,  and  so  it 
went  on  for  a  long  time,  always  suffering, 
never  well — miserable  and  despondent.  At 
last  a  friend,  member  of  the  same  lodge,  F.  & 
A.  M.,  persuaded  me  to  try  “Warner’s  Safe 
Cure,”  which  I  did,  and  very  soon  experienced 
relief.  I  continued  steadily  with  it  for  some 
months,  much  to  the  disgust  of  my  physician, 
an  old  school  allopath,  and  now  having  dis¬ 
continued  the  use  for  more  than  a  year  feel 
better  than  for  years  past.  In  fact,  I  have  no 
symptoms  of  anything  being  wrong  with  my 
kidneys,  no  pain,  the  water  flowing  freely 
without  paiu,  of  a  good  clear  color,  free  from 
sediment  and  normal  in  quantity.  Further¬ 
more,  I  am  now  free  from  those  distressing 
pains  in  the  loins,  which  at  one  time  were  ever 
present,  no  matter  what  position  I  might  be 
in,  sitting  or  standing,  in  bed  or  the  easy 
chair.  In  fact  I  feel  to-day  that  “Warner’s 
Safe  Cure”  has  cured  me  of  a  very  serious 
complaint,  not  only  for  the  time  being  but  per¬ 
manently.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since;i 
took  the  last  bottle  of  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure  ” 
and  since  that  time  I  have  not  attempted  any 
kind  of  diet,  but  have  eaten  and  drank  tea, 
coffee  or  anything  else  I  might  desire,  and  to¬ 
day  am  feeling  better,  weigh  more,  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  appetite,  am  altogether  a  different  man 
from  what  I  was  ten  years  ago. 


WEBSTER 


J  WEBSTER^, 
fUf/ABRWC^i/LlB,^ARYi 
jDICTIONAQy 


IN 

ITSELF 


3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illustra¬ 
tions  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

WEBSTEiTiS  THE  STANDARD 

Authority  in  the  Gov’t  Printing  Office,  and  with 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  It  is  recommended 
by  the  State  Sup’ts  of  Schools  in  36  States,  and 
by  leading  College  Pres’ts  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

It  is  an  invaluable  companion  in  every  School 
and  at  every  Fireside. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub’rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WARRIOR  ,  REVERSIBLE  DISK  HARROW  fr  I  Leveleu 


„  Tb®  only  wheel  harrow  which  can  be  adjusted  at  will,  to  throw  the  soil  either  to  or  from  the 
only  having  aleveler-a  valuable  addition.  The  harrow  is  flexible,  having 
T.  fas^nJ?d  l?Se}her  ilt  the  centre),  which  will  conform  to  any  uneven 
"fe  orean  be  locked  rigid  if  desired,  for  hard  lumpy  ground.  It  can  bo  quickly  taken  apart 
■  °  S’  transportation  or  storage.  The  angles  are  set  by  a  lever  within  easy 
reach  of  the  driver.  The  scrapers  work  simultaneously,  by  means  of  a  foot  lever.  It  is  in 

? l/®8i’ect®theT7erJ1’?st,.,a.rrowi.manufactnred,  and  will  give  perfect  satisfaction 
m  every  case.  For  further  information  or  circulars,  address  t 

THE  WARRIOR  MOWER  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  or  21  S.  Market  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


MONEY  AND  LABOR  SAVED. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 

MCGEE  GARDEN  CULTIVATOR  or  SPRING  HOE.  DEERE  GARDEN  SEED  DRILL. 


Bead  what  t  hose  who  have  used  it  sa.v :  It  Is  Labor 
Saving-  The  best  Toolloi  cultivating  Onions.”  -Have 
bought  75  for  our 
Onion  fields.”  “Don’t 
see  how  It  could  be 
improved:  can  grew 
Onions  with  theMcGee 
at  half  expense.”  “No¬ 
thing  to  compare  with 
it.’  “As  useful  in  the 
field  as  In  the  garden.” 


FOR  DRILLING  ANYTHING  FROM 

CELERY  TO  OOR3NT, 

To  Suit  the  Operator. 


For  Descriptive  Circulars  and  prices  address  DEERE  &  MANSUR  CoT,  Manufacturers,  Moline  IIK 

the  SCIENTIFIC  KITofTOOLS 


Warranted  the  Rest  and  Cheapest  on  the  market.  Can 
furnish  Kit  complete  or  any  part  of  it,  leaving  out  articles 
parties  may  have  or  do  not  want.  Can  furnish  larger  Forces 
with  lever  if  desired.  Also  the  SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILL  The  BEST 

Catalogue.  ~~  =5=Es<f)is  /MILL  on  EARTH,” 


Farmer's  Forge,  No.  5  B. 
heat  1 %  inch  Iron. 


Will 


-\ 

F7 

/  < 

_ ES) 

Combination 

Anvil 

'and  Vise,  Hardened  __ 

Face.  Fine  Polish.  Handle. 

Weight.  50  lbs.  Weight,  2  lb. 


Blacksmith’s 


Adz  Eye  Shoeing  Hammer 
and  Handle,  Weight,  9  oz, 
OUESssaB 

-  HBEE 

Screw  Plate,  3  Taps,  3  Set 
Dies.  Cut  %,  %  and  X  inch, 


hi  ,  j  Blacksmith's  Blacksmith's  Hand  Peed. 

_  tvelcht  50Ihs  Weight  9  ih  Blacksiuith  “  '[““S3'  Wrought  Cold  Chisel.  Hot  Chisel.  Weight, 


Black¬ 
smith’s 
Drill  Press, 


FRESH 

PLANTS 


Isay, ‘lo  you  want  fresh  plants  direct  from  the  grower  at  low  nriees?  n«w 

W*  HEID,  Horticulturist, 

I5ri<itreil)ox*t,  Ohio. 


ROSES 

PLHNTS 

GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Rarest  New.  Choicest  Old. r 

The  aim  of  THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 
supply  their  customers  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  their  line ;  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  no  house  in  America  carries  a  more  varied  and  complete  stock.  If  von  want  Choice 

Tested  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEED  sure  to  g^veraUsfactffin® 
Grand  Roses  and  Beautiful  Plants,  the  best  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry, Quince,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  for 

T  ^?V?-Srden,-park  or  8treet>  do  not  faiI  send  for  their  Valuable  CATA- 

rLOGUE,  containing  about  140  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  They  are  conducting 

busmesssonamagnificentscale.growingaquarterofamillionofRosesandmillions 

- — — - Ol  h  ruit  Trees  and  Plants  annually.  Have  been  in  business  over  a  third  of  a  cen. 

airy  and  have  won  a  reputation  of  which  they  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Have  24  large  Greenhouses  heated 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  and  are  using  700  acres  of  land.  If  you  want  the  best  at  honest  prices,  order 

all  commissions.  Address  THE  STARRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  IlfS 


It  positively  prevents  Butter 
from  ever  becoming  Rancid, 

and  causes  it  to  retain  Its  freshness,  aroma,  and  flue 
flavor  for  months— even  when  exposed  to  atmospher¬ 
ic  influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  papers.  Also 
by  Creameries,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  the 
country.  Retail  Price  at  New  York,  224  lb.  Sack,  $4. 

Hold  your  J  une  Butter  for  a  J  nnuary  Price, 

Send  for  Circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

Office  akd  Factory: 

Foot  of  West  lltli  Street,  Kew  York  City. 


2 pi ■  w° Ihe  Crowning  Life  Work  of  the  late 

BEN  PERLEY  POORE  I  tSTSE?  i 


<cieMs‘i  pen  fhwp  a„  a  Hyonetf- Christian  Advocs 4e“'“7”r7m/^  ofruev  aol 

sq).  -Chicago  Times.  A,„.,y  f..r  n.g  Terms  to  lluniiAlil)  imps,  Philadelphia,  Boston!  or  Chicago 


COUPtrS  LEAN 

will  reduce  fat  at  the  rate  of  10  to  1 
15 Ibs.per  month  without  affect  ing 
the  general  health.  «e.  in  stamps 
for  circulars  covering  testimoni 
ajs.  S.  E.  Marsh  Co.,  2315 
Madison  fig.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


MADE 


ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS 

simply  stopping  the  FA  T-produc- 
ing  effects  of  food.  The  supply 
being  stopped  the  natural  u-ork- 
ing  of  the  system  draws  on  the 
“fat  and  at  once  reduces  weight. 
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APRIL  K 


IMPROVED  QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY  OF  GRASS  MEANS  MORE  HAY,  MILK,  MEAT,  AND  MANURE. 

TOP-DRESS  YOUR  MOWING  FIELDS  AND  PASTURES  WITH  THE 

MAPBS  CSrH-a-SS  T  op-dressing 

Promotes  ^ SS SE  . 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  among  farmers  v  no  lt  ,,  ton-dressing  ”  has  been  found  necessary  to  hold  the  best  varieties  of  grass. 

« <iuickgrowiDg  ^  Cu;es  T]euder  and  18 

Hl*The  in Ho^iiction  some^enf ^ars^o^ri^is1 nm^ure^unequall^d^n  ri^iess^n^ s^ohibdfty,  marked  a  new  era  in  the  Restoring  ot  Grass  Rands. 

Use  One  to  Three  Bags  per  Acre  in  early  Spring  as  a  Top-Dressing. 

SEND  POSTAL  CARD  FOB  PAMPHLET. 


r.iMo  comm.  No.  158  froht  street,  hew  iobk. 


STOCKS  RIDGE  POTATO  MANURE. 

PROFESSOR  COOKE’S  NEW  DEPARTURE,  ill  determining  the  available  nitrogen  in  the 

y™.  sirowj  thattbe  MxUri*.  rotato  M^co^d 
larges  t  amount  of  total  available  nitrogen  of  any  sold  tn  the  State,  namely  4.05 
the  average  of  the  other  twenty-nine  brands  sold  in  Vermont  was  only  l  01  percent  avaflable 
or  less  than  the  amount  found  in  the  Stockbridge.  (See  Bulletin  No.  5).  We^have  mmnt^ 
for  sometime  that  the  Stockbridge  Manures  contained  not  only  a  targe  »“°"f  o( 
but  that  it  was  available,  and  suitable  to  tbe  crop,  and  hence  the  great  snec^s  of  fli«  mannr^, 
especially  on  potatoes,  corn,  grass  (top  dressing),  and  all  crops  requiring  then  food  in  sixty  to 
ninety  days.  It  is  easy  to  make  fertilizers  that  will  analyze  high  m  the  laboratory,  y  using 
inferior  sources  of  plant  food  which  are  difficult  of  detection  by  the  chemist:,  but 

There  Is  no  Cheating  the  Plant, 

as  the  above  illustration  shows.  If  the  food  is  not  available,  and  acceptable,  the  plant  tells  t  e- 
S,ry  very  qu^kly  by  a  stunted  and  unsatisfactory  growth.  The  Stockbridge  Manures  have 
stood  the  test  of  both  chemist  and  field.  They  start  crops  promptly,  back 
the  season,  and  produce  a  yield  and  quality  such  as  the  above  picture  on  the  right  fairly 


trates. 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


“  CHURN , 


yw^riakc  from  the  best  material  Superior  Articles 
of  Dairy  Goods,  that  arc  models  of  strength  aiid  simplici¬ 
ty  Unquestioned  proof  given  of  their  durability.  Sole  manu 
facturere  of  Curtis’  Improved  Factory  Churn,  Mason  s 
Power  Butter  Worker,  Lever  Worker,  Curtis  Squni  e 
Uox  Churn,  Rectangular  Churn,  Cream  \  ats,I)og  Power, etc 
“One  Family  Churn  at  wholesale  where  w£,,iW»  erOLD 
a  cent  ”  All  goods  warranted  exactly  as  represented.  T\\  O  GOLD 
AW  FOURTEEN  SILVER  M^ILVI^S  awarded  for  superiority.  _ 

CORNISH,  CHRXIS  &  GREENE.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone.  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  foi  G  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  I’a. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

■“  (ATIatestTniTucementsTver  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  tp  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Bose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
GniTntaiuHuoss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  atcli,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  15 1  ctiona-iw-  ’4  r|?^dreS8 

rniiK  (1RE4.T  AMEU1CAI1  IEA 
B.o'liox  m  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Lightning  WellMachini:  makers. 

re  are  the  largest  Manufacturers, -have  sunk 
52!)  tt.  in  10  hours.  Our  Encyclopedia  of  BOO 
engravings  of  Well,  Wind-Mill,  Prospecting, 
Pumping  and  Diamond  Pointed  Rock  Drill¬ 
ing  Machinery,  or  our  treatiseon  Natural  Gas 
vill  be  mailed  for  25  cts.  Are  sueing  parties 
...  who  advertise  to  make  Hydraulic 

Lmachiuery,  and  their  customers  for 

using. 

The  American 

Well  Works, 
Aurora,  III., 

U.  S.  A. 


-  'Tv 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION 

18  8  8. 


Lawn  Mower". 


FOURTEEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE. 

Weighing  from  21  to  51  Pounds. 
THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS, 

631  Market  $t,,c  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


T  v*  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is. 

if  ' —  ,  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Re,,  dating  Wind  Mill  made. 

Fud  instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  Bor  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL, 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
HEW  YOBS  STATE  DEAIN  TILE  AND  PIFE  WOBSS, 
MAIN  OFFICE,  76  THIRD  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


BRIGGB  &G? 

\5  APPLETON  5T.  BD5T0N  MASS. 

"V*/  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAND?- •  SQUARE-  •  UPRIGHT 


PIANO  FORTES 


<^ra(eful'i)e:319NJ*.»5olip  (onstruction  - 

MAT(HLES$  TONE  j3LAUTIFUL  flNISH, 


1868  M.  W.  DUNHAM  >  1888 

WILL  PLACE  OS  SALE,  APRII*  2d, 

STAL 


ESPECIALLY  RESERVED  FOR  THE  SPRING  TRADE. 

I  have  found  each  year  that  a  number  of  my  customers  cannot  conveniently  buy  late ’  1“ 

the  season,  audit  is  to  accommodate  these  that  I  have  this  year  made^  a  reserve  of  Twenty 
Stallions,  old  enough  for  service,  which  will  be  placed  on  sale  April  «d  ;  it  being  Ilf 

tion  to  so  control  my  importations  that  i  can  offer  purchasers  a  first  class  horse  any  day 

yGar  All  Animals  Sold  Guaranteed  Breeders  on  Trial  satisfactory  to  Purchaser. 

CARRIAGES  AT  ALL  TRAINS.  Address  M.  W.  DUNHAM*  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  111. 


holstein-friesians. 

CLYDESDALE,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONIAN  HORSES. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  lias 

The  only  Cow  that  has  given  26,021  lbs.  2  oz  of  milk  in  a  year. 

The  only  four-year-old  that  has  given  23,602  lbs.  10  oz. in  a  year. 

Tile  only  two-year-old  that  has  given  18,484  lbs.  13  oz.  in  a  year. 

The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  17,166  lbs.  1  oz.  In  a  year 
The  onlv  herd  of  two-year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,465  lbs.  7  oz.  .n  a  year. 

The  only  two-year  old  Holstein-Friesian  that  has  made  21  lbs.  10%  oz.  of  out- 
tpr  in  &  week.  * 

Flf tv-two  Cows  In  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  week. 

100  Cows  and  Heifers  in  this  herd  average  17  lbs.  1  43-100  oz.  of  butter  In  a 
„  _ — .  week. 

Over  100  Cows  In  the  Advanced  Registry.  Fine  studs  of  choice  highly-bred  Clydesdale,  French  Coach  and 

HaseidforaCatelogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees.  In  writing  always  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

PRACTICALLY- 

A  Self-Dump  Bake 

HIGH  WHEELS  with 
Tires  bolted  on.  TEETH 
are  Ion  grand  adjustable.  Made 
of  Crucible  Steel  with  Oil 
Temper.  Has  a  Lock  Lever 
and  Swinging  Cleaner-Bar. 
We  make  both  the  COIL  and 
DROP  TOOTH. 

We  also  manufacture  Buckeye 
Grain  Drills,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills,  Buckeye  Riding  and 
Walking  Cultivators.  Buck¬ 
eye  Seeders,  Lubm  Pulver¬ 
izer  and  Clod  Crushers. 

,  Branch  Houses:  Philadelphia, 

Pa.;  Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Kansas  City  Mo.;  and  San  l<rnn- 
,  cisco.  Cal.  Send  for  Circular  to 
either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

P.  P .  M  AST  &  CO. Springfield, 0. 


BUCKEYE 

HAY  RAKES 


No  RATCHETS  or 
to  Get  out  of  Order 


NOT  EXCELLED 
BY  ANY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET 


CANTON  IRON  ROOFING  CO. , 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 
STEEI-i  ROOFIN  C3r. 

Made  ot  genuine  Sheet  Steel  and  Calamined  Steel.  Also 
CORRUG  ATED  IRON  Roofing  and  Siding.  Beaded  Iron  Ceiling  and 
Siding,  Crimped  Edge  Roofing  and  Siding,  Roof  Paint,  Roofer’s  Paper,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  List,  and  Samples. 


ISLAND  HOME 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  13  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  Improved  macninery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excel). ug  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drai  u  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from,  weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address' 
Savage  &  Farnum 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES. 

-e  o  ft  the  customer 


keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  6l  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MANGE 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  ( Thymo-Cresol )  is  a 
handy,  sure, safe, abso¬ 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 

all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  tbe  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

I  T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 


THE  ROCHESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACKFK 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  Paper. 

W.  C.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y- 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 


Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters.  Elevators, 
Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Front  Co., 
118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse, 
S.  Y. 


Pratt’s  Perfection  Road  Cart 

Is  beyond  a  doubt  the  best  cart 
made  lor  the  Horseman,  Farmer  or  auyone  de¬ 
siring  a  cart  for  speeding,  breaking  or  business 
purposes.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  write 
direct  to  the  infrs.  for  circular  and  prices. 

A.  L.  I’ll  ATT  &  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  INQUIRE 

into  Ihe  merits  of  BREED’S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 
for  weeding  all  hoed  crops  and  putting  in  grain  and 
grass-seed.  Ex-Gov.  Roble,  Master  Me..  State  Grange, 
writes:  “It  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer  in  the 
country.”  Circulars  and  testimonials  upon  application. 
Universal  Weeder  Co.,  No,  Weave,  N.  II. 


VOL.  XLVII.  NO  1995. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  21,  1888, 


PRICK  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2. GO  PER  YEAR. 


(Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.) 
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CAUSE  AND  EFFECT  IN  RO AD-MAKIN G. — (Nineteenth,  of  tlie  Series.)  Fig.  99. 


APRIL  %\ 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


This  Planter  will  plant  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn, 
Beans,  Peas  and  Beet  Seed,  in  hills,  drills  or  checks. 
It  is  the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  kinds  of 
FERTILIZERS  WET  Or  DRY  with  a  CERTAINTY.  Six 
changes  from  50  to  450  pounds  per  acre,  and  without 
injury  to  the  Seed,  as  it  is  dropped  each  s<de  of  it  with 
a  layer  of  earth  betwe<  n.  W arrranted  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it.  Farmers  send  for  Circulars  and  Testimorals  of 
1887.  ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  N.  H. 

ENTIRELY  NEW. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 

Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  HIGGANUM  M’FG  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  Higiruiiiun,  Conn,,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Improved  HYDRAULIC  ItAMS. 

Send  for  circular  and  Price  List.  Address 

ALLEN  GAWTHORP,  JR.. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


WELL  DRILLING. 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  8,000  feet, 
for  Water.  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  min¬ 
utes.  Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power 
than  any  other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in 
earth  or  rock  20  to  1.000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are 
making  to  S40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and 
tools.  Splendid  business  for  winter  or  summer.  We 
tare  the  oldest  and  largest  Manufacturers  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  D.  Address 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  New  York. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1 6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Addresi 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


jJrFr‘rJ  r1  rJ.cic'.c££j^cici,c',^  ! 

CHALLENGE 


riND  MILLS  never  blow 
down,  a  record  no  other 
mill  can  show.  Sent  on  30  1 
days’  trial.  Also  feed  grind-  J 
ers,  shellers,  pumps,  etc.  1 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues  1 
free.  Challbxg*  Wind  1 
Mill  and  Fred  Mill  Co.,  1 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 


Best 
Steel 
ci  Wire 
N 


sWOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 

Wire  Rope  Selvage 


80c.  to  S2  pet  rod. 

All  sizes  and  widths.  Sold  by  us  or  any  dealer  in  this  line  of 
goods.  FREIGHT  PAID.  Information  free. 

Write  The  McMULLEN  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
No.  Market  and  Ontario  Sts.,  Chicago,  Itl 


DON'T 


BUY  AN 


ENGINE 

OR 

BOILER 


Until  you  have  seen  our  circulars.  Engines  COM¬ 
PLETE  from  5  to  110  Horse  Power,  at  prices  below 
those  of  other  reputable  makers.  BOILERS  of  every 
style.  Automatic  Engines  for  Electric  Lights,  Cen¬ 
trifugal  Pumping  Machinery  for  Drainage  or  Irriga¬ 
tion.  Established  22  YEARS.  Perfect  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  1,400  In  use. 

Send  for  Circular  R,  and  address 

MORRIS  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Box  R,  BALD  WIN  SVILLE,  N.  Y. 

PURINTON’S  FARM  BOILER. 
BEST  ARTICLE  MADE 
FOR  COOKING  FEED, 
HEATING  MILK  OR  WATER. 

In  Dnirles,  Creameries,  Bath  Rooms,  Etc. 

Durable,  Practical,  Efficient  and  low  in  price.  Address 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &CO., 

Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 

Lightning  Well  Machine  Makers. 

i  We  are  the  largest  Manufacturers, — have  sunk 
529  ft.  in  10  hours.  Our  Encyclopedia  of800 
engravings  of  Well,  Wind-Mill,  Prospecting, 
Pumping  and  Diamond  Pointed  Rock  Drill¬ 
ing  Machinery,  or  our  treatiseon  Natural  Gas 
\  will  be  mailed  for  25  cts.  Are  sueing  parties 
who  advertise  to  make  Hydraulic 
^machinery,  and  their  customers  for 
using. 

The  American 

Well  Works, 
Aurora,  III., 

U.  S.  A. 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Are  the  BEST. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 


MCMROAD  machine  CO. 


SUCCESSORS  TO 

LAMBORN  ROAD  MACHINE  CO.,  Lim. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  improved 


MEDIA,  PA. 

IRONoSTEEL  flflUp.fllKKIMC  MACHINES, 

UNEQUALLED  FOR 

LIGHT  DRAFT,  GREAT  STRENGTH  0 DURABILITY. 

LEADER  ROAD 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

FARMERS 
PREFERRED. 


SEND 

FOB 


CATALOGUE 


A 


SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


BETTER 


Rthreeri/ebs/ THAN  EVER. 

PLANTSCORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


ASPINWALL  MFG.C0. 

THREE  RIVERS,  MICHIGAN/ 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper. 

“The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  works  with  almost  human  ingenuity.  It  is  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat  farmer.  IT  IS  A  SUCCESS. 
We  can  gladly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in  the  future  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  conducted  as  wheat  growing  now  is — on  a  large  scale.  Those  ivho  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  improved  implements  will  fall  behind .” — Rural  New-Yorker,  April  2,  1887. 

”  APMF’  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 

2iUlYl±j_  Crusher  and  Leveler, 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 
Genuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
Adjustable,  Reversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground*.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

Sonf  rm  f  PI  Q  1  to  any  responsible 
OU11 1  Ull  11  l&l  Farmer  in  the  U.  S. 

Sizes:  3  to  12  Feet.  DUANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

With  or  without  Sulky.  MILLINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 


THE 

LEADING 

WOOD  BEAM  ni  HUf 
REVERSIBLE  iLUVll 


YANKEE  SWIVEL  PLOW 

for  both  x  antj  2  Horses. 


THE 


BELCHER &TAYL0R 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE  FALLS  MASSACHUSETTS 


Made  of  Patent 
Steeled  Metal, | 

with  Patent  _ 

_ Steel  Shifting  Lever  aud 

Clevis,  enabling  the  Plowman  to 
take  any  desired  width  of  fur¬ 
row  without  stopping  his  team. 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS! 

“BIS  INJUN”  3-WHEEL  SULKY  PLOW! 

Practical,  Simple,  Light,  Strong. 

The  only  3- Wheel  Sulky  Plow  made 
that  turns  a  square  corner  while  plow  is 
in  the  ground.  Lifts  out  of  the  ground 
without  disturbing  the  furrow.  Also, 
full  line  of  CHILLED  STEEL  AND  COMBINA¬ 
TION  WALKING  PLOWS.  Circulars  and 
prices  on  application. 

GALE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

ALBION.  MICHIGAN, 


IS  SUPERIOR  TO  AU  OTHER  POWERS. 

IHas  LEVEL  TREAD.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 
-  Laruett  Track  Wheelt  and  No  Cross  Rods. 

UNION  THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 
FARM  MILLS,  FEED  CUTTERS, 
CIRCULAR  SAW  MACHINES, 

W.L.B0YER  &  BRO.ItHhitS&reLaPn^r 


-POWEB 


m — - 


p 

fiiliiidiili! 


CANTON  IRON  ROOFING  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 
STEEIj  ROOPUNTGr. 

Made  oi  genuine  Sheet  Steel  aud  Calamiued  Steel.  Also 
CORRUGATED  IRON  Roofing  and  Siding.  Beaded  Iron  Ceiling  and 
tiiiilluj.Ji.  Siding,  Crimped  Edge  Roofing  and  Siding,  Roof  l'aint,  Roofer  s  Paper,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  List,  and  Samples. 


IMPROVED  BILLINGS  COHN 
PLANTER  AND  FERTILIZER. 

PERFECT 
WORK, 

whether  Stony 
Sward  or  Mellow, 

Land. 

Made  only  by 

AMES 


Time  1 
Saved. 
Better 
Work. 
Quicker 
Results. 


oo., 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  circular  and  1888  72-page  catalogue. 

VTf.K’R  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 

I IVJIV  kJ  Sure  Death  to  all  Insects. 

Water  Bugs,  Roaches,  Flies, 

Mosquitoes,  Cabbage  Worms, 

Potato  or  Squash  Bugs,  Aphis, 
etc.  Harmless  to  plants  vege¬ 
tables  or  health.  Invaluable  _  „  , 

In  every  household.  Zinc  Bellows  for  house  use,  con¬ 
servatories,  etc.,  by  mail,  25  cts.  Larger  size,  60  cts.  Exter¬ 
minator,  by  mail,  per  pound,  without  bellows,  50  cts.  Large 
bellows  for  garden  use,  $1.25. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

■RTTT.T,  PT'NGS  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  EI1- 
I i  L  till  niiiuo  rich  Patent  Bull  Ring. 
Sample  23^  Inch,  by  mall,  30  cents.  Address  Ellrich 
Hardware  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plantsville,  Ct. 


LAME’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

The  Nfost^Perfect  Anti-Fnction  HANGER  in  the  Market,  becaus 
3  2  It  is  made  entirely  of  Steel 

I  j  )  ~~  except  the  Wheel/  which  ha« 

2  [  j  Br\  a  Steel  Axle.  It  will  not  break 

!  [flfj  It  is  practically  free  from  wear 

I  illlu'/^gCief- 1  V: :vrlJ  Ills  almost  noiseless. in  action 
»  J  ii  It  requires  no  oil:  It  has  a  broa 

ar 1  .  Itoi-  iTTIi'  rT:  bearing  on  the  door,  and  keep 

T(  n ' i  '  j Lrulil‘jUJ '  rli  5,1  *ine  *  11  19  l*y  the  mo* 

|  I  Hi  Ijj!.  j  .  liv  durable ;  It  can  be  used  wit 

If H  ifiv  I  I  any  track  ;  It  is  always  in  order. 

LANE  BROS.  )LANE’S  PATENT  TRAC 

Poughkeepsie,  pj  I  'Vjf  ,,  I  '  is  made  of  flat  steel  and  i 
N.  Y.  easily  put  in  position;  Catch 

and  holds  no  snow  or  ice  ;  Door  hung  thereon  cannot  jump  the  track  :  Not 
subject  to  decay  ;  Requires  no  fitting,  but  is  ready  at  once. 


0  ^  Seeded 
Write  for 

‘Roller^  ^ .  *  circulars 


gUPERIORj 

Land 


-r  Gouvefneur,. 
$  ACH.O' 

GOUVERNEUR.N.V 


THE  R.  N.-Y 

«• 

ENTERPRISE,  DILIGENCE, 
RESEARCH. 


ORIGINAL  IN  ALL  ITS  DEPARTMENTS. 

THE  LEADING  NATIONAL  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  WEEKLY  OF  AMERICA. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 


It  tv  ill  please  all  progressive  rural  people 
and  all  people  sensible  enough 
to  have  rural  tastes. 


From  Joseph  Harris ,  Moreton  Fatmi ,  N.  Y. 

“The  fact  is,  you  are  doing  more  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  science  than  all  the 
experiment  stations  combined.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Times. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  way  of  experimenting,  than  all  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  put  together.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  1,  1888. 

“A  Capital  Cartoon.— To  represent  them 
as  ‘Literary  Experiment  Stations,’  each  with 
half  a  man,  projected  from  a  big  hole  in  the 
roof,  pulling  at  the  treasury  surplus,  while  a 
drove  of  hogs  and  long-geared  horned  cattle 
go  up  and  down  the  yard  seeking  what  they 
may  devour,  is  the  happy  thought  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  But  how  could  our  con¬ 
temporary  depart  so  far  from  its  habitual  at¬ 
titude  of  amiability,  at  the  risk  of  hurting  the 
feelings  of  politicians  who  steal  the  livery  of 
Agriculture  to  serve  their  selfish  ends,  and  of 
the  appropriation-professors  who  share  the 
spoil?  Be  careful,  kind-hearted  Brother 
Carman,  for — according  to  your  own  pictur¬ 
esque  showing — ‘there’s  a  Hatch  on!’  How¬ 
ever,  the  cartoon  is  ‘a  hit,  a  palpable  hit,’  by 
a  paper  which  during  its  nearly  50  years  of 
life  has  done  vastly  more  for  farming  than 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  whose  chief  business  is 
underdrainage  of  taxpayers.” 

From  the  Farm  Journal. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm 
weekly  in  the  world.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  World. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  country.” 

Specimen  Copies,  Posters,  Premium  Lists 
free.  Price  §2.00  a  year.  In  clubs  ol  five  or 
over,  SI. 50. 

Considering  the  cost  of  its  publication,  the 
R.  N.-Y.  is  the  cheapest  agricultural 
paper  published. 

The  Rural  NewYorker, 

34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


VOL.  XL VII.  NO.  1995. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  21,  1888. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year,  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


ROAD 

SPECIAL 


COUNTRY  ROADS. 


Travelers  tell  us  that  the  country  roads 
in  America  are  in  every  way  inferior  to  those 
found  in  any  other  civilized  country.  This  is 
a  strong  statement,  but  many  of  us  who  have 
had  occasion  to  haul  heavy  loads  over  neglect¬ 
ed  roads  in  spring,  will  readily  agree  that 
roads  in  other  countries  could  be  about  im¬ 
passable,  and  still  excel  ours.  The  more  com¬ 
mon  faults  found  with  our  roads  are  those  of 
direction,  slope,  shape  and  surface.  Many  of 
■our  present  country  roads  follow  the  foot¬ 
paths  laid  out  between  houses  when  the  coun¬ 
try  was  newly  settled,  or  the  trails  and  rough 
roadways  cut  through  the  forest  in  the  old 
days  of  pioneer  life.  They  go  up  and  down 
hills,  through  low  places  and  sand,  without 
much  regard  for  the  comfort  of  teams  or  rap¬ 
idity  of  travel.  It  is  folly  to  think  of  laying 
out  new  roads  or  straightening  courses  while 
the  surface  of  the  roads  we  have  are  in  their 
present  condition.  The  main  object  of  this 
Special  Number  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
best  plans  for  preparing  a  smooth,  hard  and 
durable  road-bed.  Let  that  be  once  supplied, 
and  public  enterprise  will  see  to  it  that  the 
hills  are  cut  down  and  the  long  curves 
straightened. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  that  there  are  still 
farmers  who  insist  that  our  country  roads  are 
good  enough,  or  as  good  as  .can  be  had,  while 
they  know  that  the  deep  mud  of  every  spring 
cuts  off  one-half  of  the  load  their  horses  could 
haul  on  a  smooth  surface.  What  the  railroad 
is  between  States  or  counties,  the  good  road  is 
between  townships  and  neighborhoods.  A 
smooth,  hard  road-bed  has  a  moral  as  well  as 
a  business  influence  upon  any  community  it 
passes  through.  When  a  people  emerge  from 
a  savage  state  they  start  at  once  to  build  a 
road  that  shall  open  up  new  fields  for  trade  or 
pleasure.  As  the  people  gain  in  intelligence 
and  prosperity  the  roads  are  bettered— in  fact, 
the  roads  lead  intelligence  and  prosperity  in¬ 
to  any  c.mmunity.  Railroads  have  brought 
the  West  within  24  hours  of  the  East.  This 
has  revolutionized  tiade,  and  the  only  way 
for  the  farmer  to  keep  up  with  this  revolu¬ 
tion  is  to  improve  his  own  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities.  Wagons  have  been  improved  so  that 
a  heavier  load  can  be  hauled  than  was  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  wagons  of  30  years  ago.  Breeding 
and  training  have  improved  our  farm  horses. 
The  ordinary  road  has  not  been  improved  cor- 
respondingly,  so  that  many  neighborhoods 
have  destroyed  the  advantages  which  invent¬ 
ive  skill  has  produced  by  retaining  the  rough, 
muddy  and  poorly-designed  roads  which 
properly  belong  to  an  age  destitute  of  the  tel¬ 
egraph,  the  railroad  or  the  telephone. 

GOOD  ROADS  AND  BAD  ROADS. 

When  roads  are  rough  and  muddy  com¬ 
fortable  riding  from  place  to  place  is  impos¬ 
sible.  The  church,  the  school,  the  farmers’ 
institute  and  all  other  meetings  for  profit  or 
pleasure  are  poorly  attended.  Every  farmer 
knows  this  as  well  as  the  fact  that  a  load 
which  his  team  could  draw  with  comparative 
ease  on  hard,  smooth  ground,  must  be  cut 
down  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  when  the 
triii  is  to  be  made  in  the  mud.  No  one  can 
deny  this  fact.  Careful  experiments  have 
absolutely  proved  that  the  average  horse  can 


draw  upon  a  wagon  over  an  ordinary  dirt 
road  three  times  as  much  as  he  can  carry  on 
his  back.  Over  a  macadamized  road  he  can 
draw  in  the  same  wagon  and  with  the  same 
expenditure  of  power  three  times  as  much  as 
he  could  draw  over  the  dirt  road.  These  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  in  dry  dirt.  How  much 
greater  must  be  the  difference  when  the  dire 
road  is  covered  with  mud?  There  is  every 
argument  then  in  favor  of  a  hard,  smooth  road. 
It  brings  more  people  into  the  neighborhood, 
because  it  presents  the  best  driving  place. 
The  country  is,  therefore,  advertised  to  the 
best  advantage.  A  good  road  cheapens  the 
cost  of  transporting  produce,  by  enabling  a 
team  of  horses  to  pull  a  heavier  load  and  to 
make  better  speed  than  they  could  accomplish 
over  a  poorer  road.  The  opinion  of  the  man 
who  says  our  roads  are  “good  enough,”  or 
who  says  a  good  road  will  not  be  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  community,  is  not  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  The  object  of  these  articles  is  to  try  and 
determine  the  best  and  cheapest  methods  of 
starting  the  work  of  road  reform.  The  ideas 
that  are  presented  are  those  of  practical  men 
who  have  actually  succeeded  in  making  good 
roads.  Reports  are  given  from  all  sectiens  of 
the  country. 

WHAT  IS  A  GOOD  ROAD? 

As  before  stated,  we  propose  to  confine  our 
remarks  mainly  to  the  road-bed.  The  improv- 
ment  of  road  directions,  the  cutting  down  of 
hills  and  the  filling  of  valleys  are,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  matters  of  secondary  importance  at 
present.  Let  the  level  road-bed  be  made  what 
it  should  be  and  the  evils  of  steep  slopes  and 
windings  will  be  so  apparent  that  public  sen¬ 
timent  will  force  a  reform.  The  surface  of  a 
road  should  be  as  hard  and  smooth  as  possible. 
Rough  roads  wear  out  the  patience  of  passen¬ 
gers  the  fastenings  of  wagons  and  the  shoulders 
of  horses.  An  elastic  road-bed,  which  gives 
way  beneath  the  wheels,  is  poor.  A.  road  sur¬ 
face  of  rubber  would  be  smooth  enough,  but 
its  elasticity  would  spoil  it.  For  this  reason 
the  foundation  for  the  road  should  be  solid 
and  unyielding.  As  regards  friction  on  the 


Fig.  100. 

wheels,  the  two  extremes  maybe  seen  in  abed 
of  sand  or  gravel  and  a  railroad.  Whenever 
a  wheel  sinks  into  mud  or  sand  the  friction  is 
increased,  because  more  space  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  obstructing  material.  A  ball 
will  roll  further  over  a  sheet  of  ice  than  it 
will  over  a  piece  of  carpet,  though  driven  by 
the  same  force  in  each  case.  Equal  forces  ap¬ 
plied  to  equal  loads  on  a  dirt  road  and  on  a 
macadamized  road  will  show  like  comparative 
results  in  work  performed. 

A  mistake  is  often  made  in  making  country 
roads  too  wide.  It  is  better  to  have  a  nar¬ 
rower  road-bed  well  made  than  to  half  work 
a  wider  space.  The  shape  of  the  road  is  fre¬ 
quently  defective.  The  shape  generally  re¬ 
cognized  by  engineers  as  most  durable  is 


Fig.  101. 


shown  at  Fig.  101.  The  slope  of  the  planes  of 
this  road  is  generally  about  half  an  inch  to  the 
foot.  A  poor  shape,  but  one  often  seen,  is 
shown  at  Fig.  103.  On  a  road  of  this  shape  all 
wagons  run  at  the  center,  consequently,  deep 
ruts  are  formed  in  which  the  water  is  sure  to 
stand.  We  frequently  find  roads  that  are 
“dishing,”  or  lower  in  the  center  than  at  the 
sides.  These  roads  were  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  originally  shaped  as  at  Fig.  103. 


EARTH  AND  GRAVEL  ROADS. 

The  great  proportion  of  our  country  roads 
are  formed  from  the  earth  close  by  them.  It 
may  be  said  that  an  earth  road  without  the 
aid  of  stone  or  gravel  will  always  be  deficient 
in  smoothness  and  hardness  and  will  be  almost 
impassable  in  spring.  It  is  as  impossible  to 
make  a  first-class  road  out  of  earth  alone  as  it 
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is  to  make  a  first- class  house  out  of  rotten 
timber.  Yet  in  some  localities  an  earth  road 
is  the  only  road  possible  and  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  cut  down  its  grades  and  re¬ 
move  the  water  from  its  surface.  Drainage 
becomes  more  and  more  important  as  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  road  is  softened.  Drains  and 
ditches  should  be  kept  in  the  best  of  order, and 
trees  which  obstruct  the  free  action  of  sun  and 
air  should  be  removed.  In  sandy  localities  a 
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coating  of  six  inches  of  clay  will  prove  a 
cheap  improvement  and  sand  placed  on  the 
clayey  portions  of  the  road  will  be  useful.  In 
many  localities  a  thick  coating  of  straw  put 
on  the  sand  has  been  found  useful.  Broad 
wagon  tires  should  be  encouraged  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  where  earthf  and  gravel  roads  are  em¬ 
ployed  On  soft  surfaces,  narrow  wheels, 
supporting  heavy  weights  cut  and  plow  in  a 
destructive  manner.  This  diminishes  as  the 
width  of  the  felloe  increases.  On  many  turn¬ 
pikes  the  toll  on  wagons  with  tires  six  inches 
wide  is  reduced  one-half,  with  yet  greater  re¬ 
ductions  for  wider  tires.  It  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  that  a  set  of  ordinary  wagon  tires  will 
run  for  2,700  miles  in  average  weather  and 
that  a  set  of  horses’  shoes  will  bear  about  270 
miles  of  travel.  Gravel  is  the  material  most 
commonly  used  in  road  improving  because  it 
generally  happens  to  be  handiest  and  cheap¬ 
est.  The  pebbles  which  form  the  chief  part  of 
gravel  are  too  round  to  make  a  perfectly  com¬ 
pact  road-bed,  yet  gravel  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  our  common  earth.  Most  of  the 
gravel  dug  from  pits  contains  too  much  earth. 
It  should  be  sifted  before  use.  Two  sieves, 
one  with  spaces  one  and  a  half  inch  apart  and 
the  other  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart,  will 
sort  the  gravel  into  excellent  sizes.  The  dirt 
that  passes  through  the  smaller  size  should  not 
be  use  for  road  making.  Good  engineers  say 
that  this  sifting  pays  as  well  as  any  road  op¬ 
eration.  After  the  road-bed  has  been  shaped 
a  coating  of  four  inches  of  gravel  is  spread 
over  it.  If  it  can  be  well  rolled,  good ;  if  not, 
vehicles  may  be  allowed  to  run  over  it  till  it 
becomes  fairly  firm.  A  second  and  then  a 
third  coating  of  three  to  four  inches  of  gravel 
may  be  added.  It  is  better  to  put  the  larger 
stones  at  the  top.  Wet  weather  is  the  best 
time  to  add  the  gravel. 

BROKEN  STONE  AND  PLANK  ROADS. 

Beyond  all  question  broken  stone  makes  the 
best  country  road.  Small,  angular  stones  are 
the  requisites  of  a  successful  stone  road. 
Round  stones  will  not  answer  at  all.  Any 
tough  stone  that  can  be  broken  into  cubes 
weighing  six  ounces  or  under  will  answer. 
The  road-bed  is  well  drained  and  shaped  as 
shown  at  Fig.  101.  Three  inches  of  broken 
stone  are  then  spread  evenly  over  the  surface. 
This  is  rolled  or  packed  by  passing  teams,  care 
being  taken  to  rake  in  the  ruts  as  soon  as 
formed.  Second,  third,  and— if  needed- 
fourth  coatings  are  then  added.  The  first  coat¬ 
ing  should  be  placed  in  a  dry  day,  the  others 
in  wet  weather.  A  road  made  in  this  way  will 
enable  a  horse  to  pull  three  times  as  much  as 
he  can  over  an  earth  road.  It  must  be  kept 
in  constant  repair.  Along  European  roads 


will  be  found  piles  of  broken  stone  ready  for 
use  in  road  repairing.  In  old  times  the  plank 
road  was  a  very  serviceable  institution  and 
even  now  there  are  swamps  and  low  places 
where  plank  roads  will  give  the  best  of  satis¬ 
faction.  The  “corduroy”  road  is  still  found 
in  many  sections  of  the  West.  This  is  built  of 
logs  as  straight  and  uniform  in  size  as  possible 
placed  side  by  side  across  the  road  at  right 
angles  to  its  length.  Sometimes  the  upper 
surface  of  the  logs  is  hewn  fiat  or  finished 
with  an  adze.  When  kept  in  repair  such 
roads  do  very  fair  work  and  frequently  in 
new  countries  are  the  only  effective  means  of 
crossing  swamps.  In  good  farming  sections, 
where  there  is  any  considerable  amount  of 
travel  there  is  no  excuse  for  them.  We  have 
seen  several  charcoal  roads  that  were  fairly 
useful  in  swampy  ground.  To  make  them, 
great  piles  of  timber  were  placed  where  the 
road  was  desired,  covered  with  straw  and 
earth  like  charcoal  pits,  and  burned.  When 
burned  the  coal  was  raked  down  to  a  width  of 
15  feet. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  hundreds  of 
miles  of  plank  road  in  New  York  State  alone. 
They  were  mostly  built  by  placing  sleepers 
about  twice  the  length  of  our  present  railroad 
ties,  lengthwise  of  the  road  and  imbedded  in 
it.  Planks  eight  or  more  feet  long  and  three 
or  four  inches  thick  were  spiked  to  the  sleep¬ 
ers  at  right  angles  to  their  direction.  A  side 
track  of  earth,  to  turn  out  upon,  was  care¬ 
fully  graded,  and  deep  ditches  were  dug  on 
either  side  to  insure  perfect  drainage.  Before 
the  present  railroad  age,  these  roads  did 
wonders  for  inland  traffic.  Many  of  them 
were  toll  roads,  and  paid  a  handsome  profit. 
There  are  to-day  hundreds  of  small  towns  in 
the  West  and  South  where  a  plank  road  on 
the  main  street  would  double  the  winter  busi¬ 
ness. 

HOW  SHALL  OUR  ROADS  BE  IMPROVED? 

It  has  never  been  claimed  that  Americans 
do  not  spend  money  enough  on  their  roads. 
The  fault  lies  in  the  method  of  spending  this 
money.  There  may  be  a  few  neighborhoods 
where  the  popular  system  of  “working  out  the 
tax”  gives  fair  results,  but  the  most  frequent 
results  are  absurdly  ridiculous.  We  let  our 
correspondents  tell  in  their  own  words  of  the 
methods  employed  in  their  respective  locali¬ 
ties.  The  contract  system  seems  most  effec¬ 
tive.  The  proper  fixing  of  the  main  roads 
first,  the  purchase  by  the  town  of  road  ma¬ 
chines  and  stone-crushers  are  all  points  worthy 
of  consideration  by  intelligent  farmers.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  these  articles  will  at  least  set 
farmers  to  thinking  the  subject  over. 

THE  DUTY  OF  ROADMASTERS  AND 

OVERSEERS  OF  HIGHWAYS;  ALSO 
OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  condition  of  the 
roads  is  the  measure  by  which  the  character 
of  a  people  is  to  be  measured,  and  I  would  as 
soon  wear  rags  as  have  a  wretched  road  past 
my  house  and  along  my  fields;  and  I  would 
recommend  this  example  to  others,  who  may 
spend  a  day  now  and  then  repairing  the  road 
through  their  farms  as  a  voluntary  gift  to  the 
public  and  an  indication  of  their  own  public 
spirit,  enterprise  and  respectability.  The  best 
road  is  most  easily  kept  in  order  and  is  soonest 
repaired.  Only  hard  and  solid  materials 
should  be  used  in  making  roads  and  these 
should  be  homogeneous.  When  stones  are 
mixed  with  earth  they  will  always  work  to 
the  top  and  become  loose  on  the  surface, 
forming  the  most  troublesome  obstacles  of 
travel.  Loose  stones  should  be  carefully  re¬ 
moved  from  the  roads  as  often  as  they  work 
to  the  surface.  A  few  stone  hammers  by  which 
these  stones  may  be  broken,  will  form  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  a  road-  master’s  outfit.  A  few 
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steel  wedges  and  feathers  for  splitting  fast 
stones  will  be  very  useful.  Roadside  earth, 
containing  sods  and  decayed  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  is  the  worst  material  for  repairing  a  road. 
It  turns  into  fine  dust  in  dry,  and  makes  soft 
mud  in  wet  weather.  Ample  provision  should 
be  made  to  remove  surface  water.  Culverts 
made  of  square  timber  covered  with  heavy 
plank  are  far  better  than  the  common  water- 
breaks,  commonly  called  “thank’ee  mar’ ms.” 
These  are  evidences  of  a  low  condition  of  civil¬ 
ization. 

The  surface  of  a  road  should  be  kept  well 
rounded  up  so  as  to  shed  water  on  both  sides 
where  ditches  should  be  made  to  receive  it  and 
carry  it  off.  Culverts  put  in  here  and  there 
where  there  is  a  long  declivity  help  to  reduce 
the  velocity  of  the  water  and  prevent  wash¬ 
ing  in  hilly  localities.  Where  turn-outs  are 
made  to  carry  water  from  the  road  into 
adjoining  field,  which  cannot  be  avoided  some¬ 
times,  they  should  be  made  at  short  distances 
to  avoid  damaging  the  land.  Farmers  should 
not  object  to  receive  this  wash  which  is  use¬ 
ful  to  the  land,  but  should  make  these  turn¬ 
outs  for  themselves  so  as  to  get  the  most  good 
from  the  water.  The  water  should  be  directed 
along  the  slope  with  but  little  fall  so  as  to  dis¬ 
tribute  it  as  widely  as  possible.  The  best 
grass  I  have  cut  for  years  past  was  in  a  field 
where  a  heavy  wash  pours  in  from  the  road 
in  rainy  weather.  The  Timothy  stood  five 
feet  high  where  this  water  spread  itself. 
Where  the  country  is  hilly  the  laying  out  of 
roads  is  a  subject  for  useful  study.  The  short¬ 
est  road  is  not  always  in  a  straight  line.  It  is 
sometimes  shorter  and  always  easier  to  go 
around  a  hill  than  over  it.  A  dead  level  is 
tiresome  to  a  horse  and  his  driver  as  well.  A 
slightly  rolling  road  is  more  agreeable  and 
easier,  as  it  calls  more  muscles  into  play  than 
a  level  road  and  so  eases  the  labor  of  the  horse. 
Hilly  localities  are  mostly  stony  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  stones  may  be  most  usefully  disposed  of 
in  making  the  needed  culverts.  When  a  road 
becomes  encumbered  with  loose  stones  the  road 
master  should  turn  out  and  clear  it  of  them 
and  if  he  neglects  it  any  resident  should  insist 
upon  his  doing  it.  When  ruts  begin  to  form 
in  wet  weather,  these  should  be  filled  and  the 
travel  directed  by  properly  placed  obstacles 
so  as  to  avoid  the  ruts.  When  pools  form  in 
wet  weather  these  should  be  drained  off  at 
once.  Nothing  else  so  damages  a  road  as 
standing  water.  Where  deep,  soft  places  are 
made  in  clay  roads  in  wet  weather  they  should 
be  first  drained  to  let  out  the  water  and  then 
filled  with  fine  brush  and  gravel,  if  it  can  be 
procured, and  if  not  with  the  driest  clay  mixed 
in  layers  with  the  brush.  A  mixture  of  sand 
with  the  clay  improves  clay  roads  and  vice 
versa.  Tile  drainage  improves  a  clay  road 
very  much  and  after  the  tiles  have  got  to 
working  roads  previously  impassable  have  kept 
in  fair  order.  Dry  weather  is  the  best  time  to 
repair  roads  and  a  little  work  then  will  save 
much  that  would  be  needed  after  heavy  rains. 

Road-masters  should  remember  they  are 
public  servants,  with  important  duties  to  per¬ 
form.  The  usual  wasteful  and  really  dishon¬ 
est  methods  of  doing  road  work  are  a  disgrace. 
Road  work  is  a  tax,  and  to  waste  time  over 
this  work,  or  to  do  it  in  the  usual  wretched 
manner  is  as  dishonest  as  to  pay  the  tax  col¬ 
lector  counterfeit  money  knowingly.  Road 
work  should  be  done  with  a  view  to  perma¬ 
nence,  and  not  merely  to  fill  time  and  holes  on 
the  road  in  the  easiest' manner.  Every  man 
should  be  kept  close  to  his  work  and  waste  of 
time  rebuked.  Lastly,  every  man  should  be  a 
self-appointed  road-master,  and  as  he  finds 
time  to  do  it,  he  should  go  over  a  selected 
piece  of  road  and  repair  it  as  it  may  be 
needed— filling  ruts  with  earth  drawn  in  by  a 
hoe,  opening  ways  and  generally  doing  all  he 
can  to  keep  the  road  in  good  condition.  I 
know  of  a  man  who  would  have  been  an  ac¬ 
quisition  to  any  locality ,  a  man  of  >  apital 
and  enterprise  who  was  looking  for  a  farm  in 
a  favorable  part  of  the  country.  He  saw  the 
roads  were  in  very  poor  condition,  and  left 
without  looking  any  further,  and  he  was  jus¬ 
tified  in  his  course. 

ROAD-MAKING  AND  KEEPING. 

Briefly  my  opinion  is  this: — We  have  so 
many  roads  that  we  cannot  all  at  once  im¬ 
prove  them  as  they  should  be — the  tax  would 
be  too  heavy.  Let  us  begin  permanent  road, 
making  on  the  leading  arteries  of  travel.  Tax 
all  to  make  these  good  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  for  all  will  be  benefited,  all  having,  of 
course,  to  use  the  roads  leading  to  commer¬ 
cial  centers,  and  usually  to  carry  loads  of 
farm  produce,  leaving  the  roads  that  are 
largely  for  the  accommodation  of  contiguous 
residents  to  be  worked — well,  about  as  they 
are  now.  To  build  our  leading  highways  sub¬ 
stantially  they  should  be  excavated  to  a  depth 
varying  with  the  character  of  the  soil  springy 
or  dry — and  the  excavation  should  be  filled 
with  crushed  stone,  not  too  coarse.  This 
should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  same 
ho  if  a  sise  smaller,  and  this  again  with  stone 
chips  or  good  wearing  earth.  Then  keep  the 


road- bed  in  order.  The  drains  should  be  con. 
structed  to  carry  water  immediately  off;  it 
shouldn’t  be  retained  for  a  day,  for  if  surface 
water  is  held  it  will  soak  into  the  road-bed. 
The  road-border  between  the  drains  and  the 
road  limit  on  each  side,  should  be  at  least 
decently  smoothed  or  graded,  and  kept  free 
from  foul  weeds,  brush  and  filth,  town  or  city 
refuse  or  cord-wood  ranks,  logs,  wood-piles, 
bars  and  fencing,  and  even  farm  implements, 
which  too  often  find  a  resting  place  on  the 
highway.  franklin  dye, 

Sec.  N.  J.  Board  of  Agriculture. 

ROAD  CONSIDERATIONS. 

In  this  State  the  country  highway  work  is 
done  by  the  people  at  large  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  overseers  who  are  generally  called 
path-masters.  Each  overseer  has  a  small 
amount  of  road,  two  or  three  miles,  more  or 
less,  under  his  charge,  and  all  the  highway 
taxes  in  his  district  are  worked  out,  or  shirk¬ 
ed,  by  the  tax  payers  of  the  district.  In  some 
districts  the  road  work  is  faithfully  performed 
and  intelligently  "applied  (the  two  generally 
go  together),  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  the 
annual  “work  on  the  road”  is  a  farce,  the 
workmen  simply  killing  time  in  payment  of 
the  tax. 

Of  course,  under  such  a  system  of  laws 
there  is  no  system  of  road  making.  Men  are 
not  selected  for  overseers  because  of  their  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  position,  and  very  few  are  fit  for 
it.  To  fit  a  man  to  be  a  good  road  maker,  he 
must  have  as  much  special  knowledge  and 
practice  as  would  be  required  to  make  him  a 
good  carpenter,  baker  or  shoemaker,  or  fit 
him  for  any  other  trade.  Knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  count  as  much  in  road  making  as 
any  where  else.  No  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  cost  of  roads’As  they  are  generally  made 
here;  but  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  if 
time  of  men  and  tools  and  teams  have  any  value 
the  roads  cost  four  times  as  much  as  they 
ought  to,  or  would  cost  if  the  work  was  done 
by  contract,  under  the  right  kind  of  superj 
vision. 

The  first  thing,  in  my  judgment,  needed  to 
get  good  roads  is  to  impress  the  people  with 
their  benefits  and  what  bad  roads  cost  them. 
Let  every  one  figure  it  up  for  himself  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  40 
loads  of  produce  to  sell  from  his  farm  annu¬ 
ally,  and  he  has  seven  miles  to  haul  it  to  mar¬ 
ket.*  There  is  a  bad  hill  in  the  way,  or  the 
road  is  soft  and  muddy,  is  rough  and  stony; 
so,  instead  of  hauling  80  bushels  of  wheat,  he 
only  hauls  40  or  50,  and  instead  of  hauling  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  hay,  he  only  hauls  1,600  or  1,800 
pounds.  Instead  of  making  two  trips  a  day,  he 
can  only  make  one.  How  much  extra  does  the 
bad  road  cost  him  every  year  in  labor  of  men 
and  teams?  Every  man  who  has  got  gump¬ 
tion  enough  to  own  and  try  to  run  a  farm, 
ought  to  sit  right  down,  if  he  has  never  done 
it,  and  figure  up  how  much  he  is  out  of  pocket 
every  year  because  of  bad  roads.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  Engineering  Society 
said,  at  a  late  convention,  that  he  believed 
bad  roads  cost  the  people  of  Michigan  annu¬ 
ally  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  value  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  State.  Let  the  people  un¬ 
derstand  that  bad  roads  are  tremendously  ex¬ 
pensive  luxuries.  There  are  very  few  farm¬ 
ers  who,  in  these  times  of  high  prices  for  labor 
and  low  prices  for  produce,  can  afford  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  luxury  of  paying  for  40  days’ 
labor  of  man  and  team  to  haul  their  produce 
to  market,  when  but  for  the  bad  roads  they 
could  do  it  more  easily  in  15  days. 

That  road  law  would  suit  me  best  which 
should  provide  that  all  road  taxes  be  paid  in 
money,  all  labor  on  roads  to  be  done  by  con¬ 
tract  or  hired  labor,  and  all  highway  and 
bridge  constructions  be  done  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  man  competent  and  skillful  in  the 
business,  who  should  have  charge  of  territory 
enough  to  occupy  his  whole  time,  and  who 
should  receive  as  much  pay  as  such  skilled 
labor  is  worth  in  the  market.  I  would  have 
the  work  done  whenever  and  wherever  and 
however  it  was  most  needed  and  could  be 
done  to  the  best  advantage. 

Sandy  roads  are  the  better  for  being  wet. 
Clay  and  muck  require  thorough  drainage  to 
make  good  roads,  and  in  such  soils  the  first, 
second  and  third  principles  of  road  making 
are  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  water  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Many  a  roadside  drain  ends  in 
a  puddle  in  the  road,  which,  at  a  little  ex¬ 
pense,  could  be  carried  off  into  some  near  wa¬ 
ter-course.  I  will  call  attention  to  one  point 
— the  importance  of  securing  the  best  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  road.  Just  the  same  principles 
are  involved  and  the  same  care  is  required  in 
the  location  of  a  common  road  as  a  railroad ; 
but  all  over  Michigan  there  are  innumerable 
instances  of  rank  violation  of  every  principle 
of  road  location .  In  illustration,  I  will  men¬ 
tion  some  actual  cases  with  which  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  familial1,  which  are  no  worse  than  lots  of 
others.  A  road  leaves  a  section  line  to  go 
around  a  piece  of  black  ash  and  tamarack 
swamp,  increasing  the  distance  30  rods.  It 


has  been  there  40  years  or  more.  At  a  low 
estimate  an  average ’of  10  teams  per  day  have 
passed  over  it  for  that  time.  Then  40  years 
x  by  365^  days,  x  by  10  teams,  x  30  rods  per 
team,  divided  by  330  rods  in  a  mile,  give  us 
over  13,000  miles  of  extra  travel,  which  has 
been  indulged  in  rather  than  build  a  half  mile 
of  road  through  a  black ,  ash  swamp.  And 
there  it  is  yet,  and  the  travel  still  continues, 
and  may  continue  for  aught  I  know  until  the 
globe  has  been  encircled  a  dozen  times  by  ex¬ 
tra  travel.  Does  it  pay  to  make  extra  trips 
around  the  earth  after  loaded  teams? 

Another  road  sticks  to  the  section  line  and 
thereby  follows  over  a  series  of  hills  and 
ravines  on  the  margin  of  a  valley  for  a  mile. 
The  road  might  have  followed  the  level  valley 
by  increasing  its  length  about  30  or  30  rods. 
The  hill  sides  are  steep  and  long.  The  longer 
distance  could  be  traveled  in  a  shorter  time. 
Forty  bushels  of  wheat  are  a  big  load  for  a 
stout  team  to  draw  over  these  hills,  and  yet  it 
is  on  the  nearest  route  to  market  for  a  large 
tract  of  as  rich  farming  country  as  there  is  in 
Michigan.  Not  less  than  200,000  cubic  yards 
of  earth  would  have  to  be  moved,  taking  .50 
years  or  more  at  the  rate  the  work  is  being 
done,  to  get  as  good  a  road  as  could  be  had 
along  the  valley  the  first  year  without  the 
moving  of  any  appreciable  amount  of  earth. 

It  has  cost  and  will  cost  more  to  make  a 
good  road  of  it  where  it  is  than  all  the  farms 
adjoining  the  road  on  both  sides  are  or  ever 
will  be  worth  in  the”market,  without  taking 
into  account  the  much  greater  loss  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  arising  from  the  loss  of  time  and  labor  in 
the  traffic  passing  over  the  road.  In  such  a 
case  does  it  pay  to  expend  so  much  for  fear  of 
cutting  into  a  man’s  farm  and  spoiling  his 
square  fields?  Better  buy  his  farm  outright 
and  have  done  with  it.  All  these  things 
should  be  balanced  up  in  the  first  place  just  as 
would  be  done  if  selecting  a  line  for  a  rail¬ 
road,  and  that  route  should  be  adopted  which, 
all  things  considered,  gives  the  shortest  line, 
the  lightest  grades  and  the  least  cost  to  build. 

I  know  it  is  very  nice  for  the  farmer  to  have 
his  fields  square  and  the  road  on  the  farm 
line,’  and  the  public  may  well  sacrifice  some¬ 
thing  to  have  them  so;  but  on  a  main  thor¬ 
oughfare  it  is  folly  for  the  public  to  sacrifice 
so  much  while  the  fanner  gains  so  little. 

Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.  f.  hodgman. 

THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

John  W.  McArthur,  of  Delaware  County, 
New  York,  is  one  of  those  farmers  who  is  not 
afraid  to  break  out  of  the  ruts  in  which  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  have  conducted 
farm  operations.  He  will  doubtless  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  readers  as  the  owner  of  the 
large  circular  barn  described  iu  the  Rural  a 
few  years  since.  His  farm,  comprising  some¬ 
thing  over  500  acres,  contained  a  great  many 
rods  of  road  and  division  stone  fences.  He  i  e- 
garded  them  as]worse  than  useless,  as  they  oc¬ 
cupied  valuable  space  and  caused  frequent 
turnings  in  tilling  the  land  and  of  mower  and 
reaper  in  harvesting.  Mr.  McA.  believes  it 
much  more  profitable  to  fence  his  stock  in 
than  to  fence  it  out  and  if  he  wishes  to  pasture 
his  cows  for  a  time  on  the  aftergrowth  in  his 
meadows  during  the  fall  he  finds  he  can  hire 
a  hand  to  keep  them  out  of  his  growing  crops 
much  more  cheaply  than  he  can  keep  up  so 
much  fencing.  If  the  old  fences  were  to  be 
removed, what  should  be  done  with  the  stones? 
He  decided  to  put  them  under  the  ground,  a 
portion  of  them  in  the  form  of  underdrains, 
but  the  greater  share  of  the  road  walls,  espec¬ 
ially,  immediately  under  the  middle  of  the 
road  bed.  The  result  is  that  he  now  has  on 
the  highway  passing  through  his  farm  the  best 
roads  in  any  part  of  the  town.  They  are 
hard  and  smooth  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and 
when  a  few  more  division  fences  are  removed, 
he  will  have  about  150  acres  of  land  in  one 
field  adapted  to  tillage  and  for  meadow  land- 
When  harvesting  his  crops  of  hay  or  grain  he 
can  start  his  mower  or  reaper  and  avoid  all 
the  frequent  turnings  necessitated  by  small 
fields. 

By  this  means  and  w  ith  the  convenience  for 
unloading  afforded  by  his  well-arranged  barn, 
he  has  reduced  the  cost  of  securing  his  hay 
crop  to  a  minimum.  He  stated  to  the  writei 
that  he  could  place  his]  hay  injthe  mow  at  a 
cost  of  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  ton. 

The  plan  he  would  recommend  from  his  ex¬ 
perience  is  to  have  the  stones  drawn  to  the 
place  where  the  road  is  to  be  made,  during  the 
fall  or  winter,  or,  in  case  the  road-side  wall  is 
to  be  used,  the  stones,  of  course,  are  already 
at  hand.  Then,  when  the  frost  is  going  out  in 
the  spring,  he  would  place  them  in  the  road¬ 
bed,  putting  the  larger  flat  ones  at  the  bottom, 
even  if  they  are  two  feet  or  more  square.  On 
top  of  these  he  would  throw  the  small  stones, 
pounding  up  with  a  sledge  such  as  are  shelly 
and  easily  broken. 

Finally,  after  the  ground  has  settled  and 
these  stones  have  settled  into  the  road-bed,  he 
would,  with  a  road-worker,  go  over  the  road 
and  cover  with  earthjfroin  the  sides  of  the 


track  as  far  as  possible,  and  if  the  results  are 
as  satisfactory  as  they  have  proven  with  him, 
it  will  be  a  pronounced  success,  and  even  those 
who  at  first  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  making  such 
a  disposition  of  these  unsightly  fences  and 
hedge  rows  will  be  forced  to  admit  that,  when 
properly  used,  they  do  make  a  first-class 
country  road  and  one  that  will  remain  a  long 
time  in  good  condition.  e.  j.  brownell. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ROAD  MACHINERY  IN  ROAD  MAKING. 


A.  M.  FULLER. 

The  farmer  no  longer  conducts  his  labors 
without  the  aid  of  improved  machinery  and 
farm  implements.  In  the  construction  and 
and  maintenance  of  our  highways,  however, 
there  has  been  little  improvement;  the  old 
methods  still  prevail,  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  machinery  as  much  superior  to  the  ordin¬ 
ary  plow  or  scraper  for  road-making  as  the 
mowing  machine  is  superior  to  the  scythe  in 
farming  operations,  is  a  fact  not  as  well  known 
as  it  should  be. 

The  defects  most  prominent  in  our  present 
system  (if  it  is  worthy  of  being  called  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  road-making)  is  in  rounding  up  the 
road-bed  so  that  teams  necessarily  pass  on 
the  summit  and  cut  the  way  into  ruts  and 
ridges.  The  first  heavy  rain  produces  mud 
holes  and  a  broken  surface,  rendering  the 
road  nearly  impassable.  Each  year  the  same 
course  is  pursued,  a  quantity  of  dirt  is  plow¬ 
ed  and  scraped  from  the  ditches  and  ridged 
upon  the  drive-way.  Again,  the  road-beds 
are  generally  too  narrow.  The  results  which 
follow  are  the  same  as  when  the  center  of  the 
road  is  too  high,  travel  being  limited  to  one 
track  soon  produces  deep  ruts.  The  drive-way 
should  not  be  less  than  20  feet  in  width  on  our 
roads,  with  a  slight  descent  from  the  center  to 
the  ditches. 

The  interest  which  is  being  taken  in  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  building  roads,  not  only  in 
this  section,  but  throughout  the  country 
augurs  well  for  the  future.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  through  the  adoption  of  road 
machinery,  rapid  progress  is  being  made,  and 
better  roads  are  the  result.  To  secure  a 
drive-way  of  20  feet  in  width  of  suitable 
grade  from  ditch  to  ditch  will  require,  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  roads,  the  removal 
of  a  great  amount  of  earth.  Our  roads  are 
now  confined  mainly  to  one  track  which  is 
frequently  lower  than  the  sides  of  the  road, 
furnishing  in  many  cases  an  additional  ditch, 
It  is  necessary  in  order  to  widen  the  road  to 
remove  the  shoulders  of  earth  or  sod  which 
line  the  road  on  either  side.  Now  these  fre¬ 
quently  are  from  two  to  four  feet  wide ;  this 
cannot  be  done  economically  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  plow  or  scraper.  It  requires  the  use  of 
a  road-machine  to  do  it  properly  and  economi¬ 
cally.  On  an  ordinary  road  two  men  with 
one  machine,  drawn  by  four  horses,  will  con¬ 
struct  from  one-half  to  one  mile  of  road  per 
day,  the  surface  of  which  will  be  perfectly 
smooth  and  the  width  of  16  to  20  feet,  and  in 
no  other  way  can  it  be  done  so  well  or  so 
cheaply. 

Road  machines  are  a  recent  invention.  The 
perfection  of  the  machines  and  their  adapta¬ 
bility  to  the  work  are  simply  surprising.  It 
matters  not  how  hilly  or  stony  the  giound 
may  be,  they  can  be  employed  in  any  place 
where  a  plow  can  be  used  to  advantage.  The 
machines  are  very  durable  and  of  great  power 
iu  the  removal  and  carrying  of  earth,  and  are 
not  more  trying  to  the  team  than  working 
with  the  ordinary  plow  and  scraper. 

The  effort  to  introduce  road  machines  into 
this  section  has  been  quite  successful,  and  all 
who  have  witnessed  the  working  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  admit  that  the  use  of  them  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  way  of  improving  the 
roads.  It  is  in  no  sense  an  experiment:  mak¬ 
ing  roads  by  machinery  will  accomplish  at 
least  four  times  as  much  work  as  the  old 
method,  and  the  work  will  be  infinitely  better 
for  the  same  expenditure  of  labor.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania  under  the  new  road  law  one-fourth 
of  the  tax  levy  for  road  purposes  can  be  col¬ 
lected  in  cash.  The  average  road  tax  of  town¬ 
ships  is  about  $25,000.  One-fourth  of  this 
sum  in  cash  will,  in  two  years’  time,  enable 
every  township  to  possess  road  machines,  and 
eventually  the  tax  can  be  reduced  one-half 
and  yet  accomplish  four  times  the  amount  of 
work  that  is  now  done  under  the  old  system. 
It  is  possible  with  road  machinery  under  tho 
new  law  to  accomplish  much;  but  the  full 
measure  of  success  in  road  making  can  never 
be  attained  until  a  cash  system  of  road  tax  is 
adopted,  and  the  work  is  done  systematically , 
intelligently,  and  thoroughly. 

Meadville,  Pa. 

IN  ILLINOIS. 

FRED  GRUNDY. 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  in  this 
section  is  a  heavy  black  loam,  and  as  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  country  is  only  slightly  undulating) 
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with  large  areas  nearly  level,  our  roads  are 
very  bad,  except  when  the  ground  is  dry  or 
frozen  hard.  J ust  now  they  are  execrable — 
almost  impassable  for  a  beast  or  vehicle  of  any 
kind. 

They  have  been  improved,  in  a  manner, 
with  plow  and  scraper,  and  in  some  places 
with  a  road  grader.  Most  of  the  grading  was 
done  by  contract  under  what  is  termed  the 
“Commissioner  law,”  which  was  in  force  only 
a  short  time.  Since  we  returned  to  the  old 
“overseer  system”  these  grades  have  almost 
disappeared,  except  when  they  cross  low,  bad 
places ,  and  have  been  patched  up  by  the  over¬ 
seer,  or  where  the  owners  of  adjoining  farms 
have  kept  them  up  by  scraping  out  the  ditches 
on  either  side  for  the  purpose  of  draining  their 
lands.  This  township  has  voted  three  or  four 
times  on  the  question  whether  the  road  tax 
should  be  paid  in  money  or  work,  and  the 
“workers”  have  carried  it  every  time  by  a 
large  majority.  At  present  the  township  is 
divided  into  nine  road  districts,  and  at  the 
annual  town  meeting  the  legal  voters  residing 
in  each  of  these  districts  choose  a  road  overseer. 
Tbe  duties  of  these  road  overseers  are  various 
and  peculiar.  Some  time  during  the  summer, 
whenever  it  is  most  convenient,  they  ride  over 
their  districts  and  “warn  out”  all  male  per¬ 
sons  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50  years,  and 
inform  them  as  to  what  tools  they  shall  bring 
and  what  portion  of  the  highway  they  shall 
proceed  to  waste  two  or  three  days  on.  If  a 
rain  storm  happens  along  and  stops  farm  work 
just  at  that  time  , every  man  will  be  on  hand, 
and  they  will  tell  yarns  and  muddle  about  for 
eight  hours,  get  tbeir  receipts,  then  return 
home  or  go  to  town,  feeling  much  as  though 
they  had  been  to  a  free-and-easy  picnic,  and 
had  “made  something.” 

If,  however,  the  weather  is  fine  for  farm 
work  the  men  fail  to  appear,  and  the  overseer 
tinkers  about  a  few  hours,  adds  $1.50 
to  his  account  against  the  township, 
and  then  goes  home.  I  knew  of  one 
overseer  who,  having  nothing  in  particu- 
ar  to  do  that  summer,  warned  out  one  man 
at  a  time  and  superintended  his  labors,  a  la 
section  boss,  and  thereby  made  “a  real  good 
thing  out  uv  the  orfis!”  A  “road  and  bridge” 
tax  is  levied  on  all  property  in  the  township, 
and  out  of.  this  fund  the  overseers  are  paid, 
bridges  are  erected,  etc. 

Under  this  ridiculous  system  the  township 
annually  expends  from  $400  to  $900,  and,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  few  wooden  bridges  and  culverts, 
we  have  very  little  to  show  for  it,  and  until 
we  can  get  a  regular  contract  system  of  road 
building  and  road  keeping,  we  can  expect  no¬ 
thing  better  than  we  now  have. 

FRED  GRUNDY. 


THE  BEST  COUNTRY  ROADS. 

The  best  country  road, and  the  only  one  that 
is  really  fit  to  travel  on  half  the  time,  is  one 
that  is  macadamized  or  graveled.  Such  a 
road  is  the  roost  satisfactory  one  that  can  be 
built  on  such  a  soil  as  ours,  and  it  is  easily 
kept  in  repair.  Most  of  the  railroads  will  haul 
the  gravel  at  bare  cost,  if  the  people  will  agree 
to  remove  it  from  the  cars  immediately  upon 
its  arrival.  f.  g. 

Christian  Co. ,  Ill. 

Pebble  gravel,  consisting  of  small  stones 
and  sand,  is  in  my  opinion  the  best  material 
for  roads.  The  stones  furnish  the  wearing 
material,  and  the  sand  packs  closely  around 
them,  holding  them  in  place.  This  makes  a 
hard,  dry  surface  the  year  round,  and  this 
material  can  be  put  on  the  roads  late  in  the 
fall  and  the  fall  rains  pack  it.  If  put  on  in 
dry  weather  it  will  not  pack ;  it  has  first  to  be 
wet  up;  then  it  sets  like  cement  by  travel.  It 
should  be  put  on  from  eight  to  12  inches 
thick,  rounding  a  little  in  the  center,  making 
it  wide  enough  for  two  teams  to  pass.  Three 
good  two  horse  loads  abreast  make  a  very 
good  width  for  ordinary  travel. 

N.  e.  cook. 

Broken  stones  covered  with  gravel  are  the 
best ;  but  in  many  cases  these  can  not  be  had ; 
and  those  who  have  neither  stones  nor  gi'avel 
have  to  use  such  material  as  they  have.  In 
that  case  I  think  the  most  economical  method 
to  pursue  is  to  turnpike  with  a  road-machine, 
using  what  soil  is  at  hand.  It  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  and  takes  too  much  time  to  cart  stones 
and  gravel  any  great  distance.  If  a  swamp 
hole  is  to  be  filled  up ,  use  stone  and  gravel. 
One  great  thing  in  keeping  roads  in  repair  is 
to  keep  a  good  ditch  at  the  sides ;  keep  the 
water  out  of  the  z’oad  by  keeping  the  middle 
of  it  the  highest.  a.  Harrington. 

HOW  IMPROVEMENTS  HAVE  BEEN 
MADE. 

Our  roads  have  been  greatly  improved  the 
last  two  years.  Formerly  a  road  tax  was  as¬ 
sessed  and  each  man  worked  his  tax  out  under  a 
surveyor.  In  the  spring  of  1886  we  turned  over 
a  new  leaf  by  choosing  one  man  as  a  road- 
commissioner  for  the  town.  I  was  the  man. 


We  purchased  a  road  machine  and  I  started 
out  with  power  to  hire  whom  and  what  we 
wanted.  Our  roads  and  bridges  had  been 
costing  us  $1,300  to  $1,500  each  year:  in  1884 
$1,326;  in  1885,  $1,518.  I  went  over  60  miles 
of  road  in  our  town,  and  did  more  toward 
putting  our  l'oads  in  good  order  than  had  been 
done  for  five  years  at  a  cost  of  $708.41.  I  paid 
$1.50  a  day  for  men  and  $2  for  teams,  and 
most  of  the  time  six  good  oxen  wei’e  used. 
After  one  year’s  experience  we  found  we  could 
still  improve  our  method  and  reduce  the  cost 
if  the  town  owned  the  team,  so  last  spring  the 
town  bought  four  good  oxen  and  after  we  had 
finished  the  work  on  the  roads,  we  sold  them 
and  by  this  method  our  roads  are  now  in 
splendid  condition  and  cost  the  town  this  year 
only  $500.  We  have  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  what  a  mowing  machine  is  in  the  hay- 
field,  a  l’oad  machine  is  upon  our  country 
roads.  lyman  Roberts. 


Our  roads  have  been  very  materially  im¬ 
proved  in  the  past  two  years  by  use  of  grad¬ 
ers.  The  estimated  cost: 

Two  plow  teams  per  day  at  $2  each,  $4  00 
Three  “  “  on  grades  at  $2,  6.00 

One  overseer,  1.50 

Total,  $11.50 

On  prairie  land  the  above  will  make  from 

one-quarter  to  one-half  a  mile  of  z’oad. 

Utica,  Mo.  h.  c.  c. 

We  have  as  good  roads  as  can  be  found  in 
the  State,  all  things  considei’ed.  There  is  but 
one  time  in  the  year  when  our  road-  bed  is  not 
as  smooth  as  can  be  desired,  and  that  is  when 
the  first  thaw  takes  place  in  the  spring.  With 
proper  care  the  road-beds  become  so  solid  that 
this  does  not  effect  roads  much.  The  general 
surface  of  the  soil  is  level,  with  portions  roll- 
ing.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam,  with  here  and 
there  clay  or  sand.  Before  piking  our  roads 
wei-e  almost  impassable  three-fourths  of  the 
year, but  now  the  tax-payers  would  not  change 
the  present  system  for  four  times  the  cost. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  to  secure  good  roads 
is  to  have  a  township  or  county  i*oad  law  that 
a  levy,  not  to  exceed  four  mills  on  the  dol¬ 
lar,  be  placed  on  the  tax  duplicates  of  said 
township  or  county.  Now  this  money  can  be 
used  to  pay  interest  on  borrowed  money,  or 
be  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  each  year  a 
pike  should  be  built,  as  far  as  the  money  goes 

Our  township  preferred  the  former  plan 
because  it  secured  40  miles  of  pike  the  first 
year.  Contracts  were  let  by  the  trustees  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  one  mile  being 
sold  at  a  time.  Parties  buying  had  to  give 
bonds  for  the  completion  of  said  allotment. 
The  road-bed  is  fii-st  graded  eight  inches  high 
in  the  center,  12  feet  wide,  thence  sloping  to 
the  ditch  on  either  side,  the  earth  taken  from 
the  ditches  being  sufficient  to  make  the  grade. 
The  slope  must  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ditches.  All  the  woz-k  is  done  with  common 
plows  and  scrapei-s.  An  eight-foot  scraper, 
set  at  an  angle,  is  also  used  for  leveling. 
Then,  when  the  grading  is  completed,  the 
gravel  or  crushed  stone — whichever  is  most 
accessible-  is  hauled  and  placed  on  the  center  of 
grade,  12  inches  deep  and  nine  feet  wide;  so 
one  cubic  yard  of  sand  or  stone  makes  one 
yard  of  pike,  lineal  measure.  Our  pike  cost, 
on  an  average,  $1,000  per  mile  completed. 
All  stumps  and  logs  wez*e  removed.  Pikes 
made  in  this  manner  must  be  used  the  year 
round  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Such  a  road 
increases  the  value  of  farms  $10  per  acre.  This 
is  a  fact  I  can  prove  beyond  all  contradiction. 

Leipsic,  Ohio.  d.  a.  f. 


Our  roads  have  been  improved  over  100  per 
cent.  We  employed  good,  sti’aight  men, 
young  and  willing  to  improve  the  roads,  not 
the  old-fashioned  time-killers.  We  put  the 
roads  of  our  town  in  one  man’s  hands,  with 
the  best  improved  road  machinery  to  work 
with.  Most  of  the  material  was  found  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  carting  on  gravel  where 
needed.  The  laws  of  Connecticut  give  the 
town  full  power  in  regard  to  the  woi’king  of 
the  highways.  We  elect  a  man  competent  for 
this  purpose  each  year,  having  pay  for  his 
work,  with  teams  and  employing  others,  all 
being  done  by  the  day,  and  where  a  thorough 
job  is  needed  it  is  done.  M.  e.  c. 

Wallingfoi’d,  Conn. 


In  this  town  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  towns 
in  this  county,  we  have  all  kinds  of  soil  to 
build  roads  with — gravel,  clay,  loam  and  slate. 
In  most  of  our  l’oad  districts  we  have  im¬ 
proved  our  roads  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  it  has  been  done  by  the  use  of  a  road  ma¬ 
chine.  The  town  owns  the  machine  and  it  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  highway  commis¬ 
sioner.  Each  road  district  has  the  privilege 
of  using  the  machine.  The  expenses  of  a  man 
to  manage  it  are  paid  by  a  tax  by  the  town. 
Each  disti’ict  plows  its  road  and  furnishes 
teams  to  draw  the  machine.  Of  any  common 
road,  if  well  plowed,  with  three  good  teams, 


a  mile  can  be  placed  in  good  condition  in  a 
day.  A.  HARRINGTON. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  roads  are  in  a  very  good  condition,  the 
soil,  which  is  mostly  sandy  loam  being  well 
adapted  for  roads.  Then  in  most  parts  of  the 
town  we  have  gravel  'convenient  to  the  roads 
and  of  good  quality,  and,  better  still,  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  wide-awake  on  the  subject  of  good 
l’oads.  We  have  several  road  machines  which 
we  find  of  immense  value,  as  with  them  we 
do  much  more  and  better  work  than  can  be 
done  by  the  old  method,  for  the  same  money, 
and  we  can  make  good  roads  in  places  so  rough 
and  stony  that  a  plow  will  not  work  at  all. 

J.  H.  LORING. 

W heeled  scrapei’s  ai’e  most  serviceable  for 
grading  hills  where  the  earth  is  moved  80 
rods  or  less.  Over  SO  rods  wagons  might  be 
most  useful  with  dump  boards  made  of  two- 
inch  plank  six  inches  wide,  11  or  12  feet  long, 
and  two  inch  plank  12  inches  wide  for  sides, 
with  ends  cut  for  handles.  A  plank  six  feet 
long  with  a  steel  edge,  and  two  handles  well 
bolted  down  is  very  useful  for  ditching  and 
rounding  up  where  there  are  no  stones ;  after 
the  ditches  are  plowed,  this  is  worked  by  a 
team  and  driver  and  two  men  to  hold  it.  For 
finishing  a  road,  cleaning  out  ditches,  and 
giving  the  proper  slope,  we  have  found  the 
road  machine  very  useful.  Last  year  we 
made  over  three  miles  of  road  at  a  cost  of 
$466.  On  this  piece  of  road  several  hills  were 
graded  and  the  entire  three  miles  were  ditched 
24  feet  wide.  road  builder. 

Eden  Prairie  Minn. 

—  «  ♦  »  — 

AWAKENING  PUBLIC  INTEREST. 

11  If  you  lived  in  a  neighborhood  where  the 

roads  were  bad,  how  would  you  proceed 

to  try  and  create  an  interest  in  better 

roads?'" 

Were  I  in  a  section  where  the  roads  were 
poor  I  would  subscribe  libei’ally  myself  to- 
wai’ds  improving  them  and  get  my  neighbors 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

Two  yeai-s  ago  my  neighbors  and  myself 
needed  a  better  i*oad  four  miles  out  of  this 
city.  I  subscribed  $100,  got  others  living 
along  the  route  to  do  what  they  could  afford, 
and  now  we  have  a  turnpiked  and  graveled 
road  three- fourths  of  the  way,  and  a  good 
road  the  other  fourth.  f.  p. 

Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

I  wquld  persuade  the  people  to  buy  a  ma¬ 
chine,  and  then  I  would  work  to  choose  the 
very  smartest  man  for  z’oad  commissioner, 
and  have  him  work  bis  crew  just  as  if  he  wei’e 
woi’king  upon  his  own  contract.  If  a  man 
did  not  work  he  should  be  discharged,  and 
after  one  year  the  town  would  never  go  back 
to  the  old  method.  lyman  Roberts. 

In  these  days  farmers  have  not  time  for 
road  work.  Very  few  men  are  capable  of 
building  good  roads.  Road-building  is  as 
much  of  a  trade  as  house-building,  and  needs 
some  apprenticeship  to  master  it.  It  is  a  hard 
matter  to  change  an  old-settled  state  of  af¬ 
fairs.  A  good  many  intelligent  communities 
are  ready  for  the  improvement  of  their  roads. 
On  such,  if  a  piece  of  road — the  worst,  or 
most  traveled  in  the  township — is  thoroughly 
built,  it  will  have  a  great  influence  in  contin¬ 
uing  the  work,  and  on  the  appropriation  of 
money  by  county  officers.  If  it  were  allowed 
by  law  that  neighboring  townships  should  ap¬ 
propriate  the  like  sums,  it  would  also  have  a 
strong  influence  in  making  a  change  for  the 
better.  W  hile  road  supervisors  or  overseers 
are  entitled  to  lawful  pay,  their  first  consid- 
ation  should  always  be  an  honest  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  duty.  ROAD  MAKER. 

Eden  Prairie,  Minn. 

O  ur  roads  are  worked  by  men  appointed 
by  the  selectmen — one  man  in  each  school 
district.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  one  man — some  honest,  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  man  that  has  made  a  success  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  business,  take  charge  of  all  the  roads, 
working  them  as  early  in  the  season  as  possi¬ 
ble,  doing  all  the  work  possible  with  a 
machine,  using  the  bulk  of  the  money  for 
gravel,  thereby  giving  us  the  full  benefit  of 
good  roads  through  the  entire  summer  and 
fall.  Machines  can  be  used  to  good  advantage 
in  winter,  opening  the  gutters  and  keeping 
them  clear  from  snow  so  that  the  water 
will  ruu  in  them  instead  of  on  the  road-way. 

Bennington,  Vermont.  h.  m.  tuttle. 


I  would,  if  possible,  get  the  co-operation  of 
a  few  neighbors  and  make  apiece  of  good  road, 
no  matter  how  short.  I  like  object  lessons.  Our 
natural  soil  cannot  be  excelled  for  a  road,  all 
things  considered.  a.  b.  Caldwell. 

Arlington,  Kansas. 

I  would  urge  the  authorities  to  lay  out  or 
improve  the  roads  that  would  accommodate 
the  most  people  with  least  space  to  be  gone 


over.  I  would  work  first  on  the  shortest  routes 
to  points  of  interest.  I  would  make  a  simple 
road  law  that  all  could  understand,  I  would 
make  a  good  share  of  tax  cash,  so  we  could  get 
improved  materials  and  implements,  w.  s.  b. 

Palmyra,  Iowa. 

The  firsUimplements  used  here  have  been 
the  plow,  dump  scraper,  shovels,  and  hoes. 
This  system  has  been  in  vogue  so  long,  and  the 
people  have  become  so  accustomed  to  make 
the  roads  in  that  way,  that  they  are  slow  to 
adopt  the  new  system  of  making  roads  with 
machines;  but  during  the  last  year  several  of 
the  best  machines  have  been  sold  in  this 
county;  and  the  roads  made  with  them  are  a 
pleasure  to  travel  od.  In  our  township,  in 
1885,  the  first  road  machine  was  shown  and 
operated.  Its  operation  proved  that  roads 
could  be  made  much  smoother  and  better  by 
proper  machinery  than  with  dump  scrapers, 
and  at  less  than  one-fourth  the  cost. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  majority  of  our 
people,  through  prejudice  objected  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  machine,  claiming  that  it  would 
not  work  all  the  roads;  but  in  due  time  preju¬ 
dice  gave  way  to  reason,  and  in  1887,  we 
bought  the  best  reversible  machine  we  could 
get.  In  the  parts  of  the  township  where  it 
worked,  ten  rods  were  worked  for  every  one 
that  would  have  been  worked  for  the  same 
money  by  the  old  way. 

This  method  of  making  roads  has  created  an 
interest  in  improving  the  roads  and  I  know  of 
no  better  way  of  working  up  an  interest  in 
this  direction  than  by  buying  a  good  road  ma. 
chine.  My  advice  to  road  officers  is  to  purchase 
the  best  road  machine  which  will  be  the  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  end.  sam’l  buckwalter. 

Mercer  Co. ,  Pa. 

I  would  try,  to  get  a  good  road  machine 
reversible,  if  the  road  is  hilly— and  get  some 
young  man  with  good  judgment  and  teams  to 
take  hold  of  the  roads,  work  them  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  town  and  make  a  business  of  it. 
Study  the  material  he  has  to  work  with,  and 
the  wants  of  the  road ;  in  other  words,  let  this 
man  take  it  upon  himself,  show  by  his  work 
and  skill  that  good  roads  can  be  made,  and 
after  this  is  done,  farmers  will  not  drive  on 
poor  roads. 

If  this  man  can  only  start  this  improvement 
success  will  follow.  m.  e.  cook. 

I  would  try  to  convince  the  farmers  that 
good  roads  increase  the  worth  of  their  farms 
by  making  them  more  accessible,  making  it 
easier  to  get  their  products  to  market  and  se. 
curing  for  them  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  being 
enterprising. 

Show  the  farmers  that  when  road  work 
ought  to  be  done,  it  is  worth  more  on  the  farm 
than  the  allowance  for  work  they  get  on  the 
road;  then  get  the  road  tax  paid  in  money, 
and  have  some  one  to  work  the  roads  by  the 
job,  or  day  when  it  ought  to  be  done.  a.  h. 

Pittsfield,  III. 

To  get  up  an  interest  in  good  roads  people 
have  to  build  some  good  roads,  keep  talking 
about  better  roads  and  show  to  farmers  that 
good  roads  in  a  town  will  advance  the  price 
of  their  farms  “which  can  not  be  denied.” 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  Harrington. 

SPECIAL  POINTS  IN  ROAD  MAKING. 

In  swampy  land  we  excavate  with  a  road-ma¬ 
chine,  in  the  center  of  the  road,  a  ditch  from 
10  to  15  feet  wide  and  from  one  to  three  feet 
deep.  We  then  fill  the  ditch  with  stones  flush 
with  or  little  above  surface  of  the  ground, then 
cover  with  gravel,  crowning  the  road  from  12 
to  15  inches  in  the  center,  and  then  we  have  a 
dry,  fine  road.  On  hills,  of  course,  water-bars 
are  indispensable,  although  by  keeping  the 
road  crowned  in  the  center  we  can  do  away 
with  the  immense  bars  or  posts  found  on  many 
hill  roads.  Still  we  must  have  bars  to  protect 
the  roads  from  washing,  as  water  will  follow 
in  the  track  of  a  wagon  however  much  the 
road  may  be  pounded  or  crowned. 

H.  M.  TUTTLE. 

On  Steep  Hillsides.— First  keep  the  hill 
roads  rounded  up  well,  with  now  and  then  a 
water-bar  to  turn  off  the  water  at  stated 
points.  Never  allow  the  water  to  run  the  full 
length  of  tne  hill,  especially  in  the  center  of 
the  road.  Keep  it  in  the  ditches  and  look  to 
the  hills  often.  Allow  no  one  to  chain  a 
wheel  or  cause  a  wheel  to  slide  down  a  hill, 
unless  it  has  a  shoe  six  inches  wide  under  it. 

Sometimes  we  adopt  this  plan  in  swamps,  if 
a  new  road:  Plow  or  cut  through  so  as  to 
drain  all  you  can  from  the  road,  giving  all 
the  fall  you  can  for  the  water.  Turnpike  up 
when  dry  and  then  gravel.  This  is  good,  if 
the  ground  is  not  too  wet  and  the  water  can 
be  kept  off  from  the  sides  of  the  road.  When 
a  swamp  is  in  our  way  of  building  a  road  and 
we  cannot  get  around  it  without  leading  us 
out  of  our  course,  we  cart  in  cobble-stones,  fill 
to  the  desired  depth  and  cart  on  gravel  or 
good  soil.  This  makes  a  solid  road-bed  which 
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is  always  dry  and  needs  but  little  attention  in 
years  to  come.  m.  e.  cook. 

To  build  a  new  road  on  a  steep  hillside  I 
would  want  a  road  machine.  Commence  to 
plow  at  a  point  where  the  center  of  the  beaten 
track  will  be  when  the  road  is  finished,  plow¬ 
ing  with  a  side-hill  plow, turning  down  the  hill 
until  you  have  plowed  the  road  as  wide  as  you 
wish  to  have  it.  Then  take  the  road  machine 
and  move  your  dirt  down  to  the  lower  side; 
repeat  the  operation  with  plow  and  machine 
and  it  will  be  surprising  what  an  amount 
of  road  can  be  built  in  a  day,  if  you  will 
work  at  it  as  you  work  on  your  farm  when 
you  have  hired  a  man  to  help  you  for  a  day  or 
two.  You  must  not  expect  to  accomplish  much 
if  you  do  not  work  over  half  the  time,  as  those 
working  on  the  road  generally  do. 

I  will  take  our  own  town  to  illustrate  what 
I  think  could  be  done  by  a  tax  outside  of  that 
for  the  general  repairs  on  bridges.  W e  have 
2,000  days’  work  road  tax,  which  at  $1.00  per 
day  would  be  $2,000,  to  be  placed  as  credit. 

Expenses,  etc.:  One  team  and  plow,  two 
men,  100  days  at  $5  per  day,  $500;  two  heavy 
teams  and  man  to  drive  machine  at  $7.50,  for 
100  days,  $750 ;  one  man  to  operate  machine 
100  days  at  $1  50  per  day,  $150;  50  districts 

paid  men  for  removing  stone  from  road  once 
a  month  for  five  months,  in  each  district,  $250 
—total  expense,  $1,650;  leaving  an  unexpend¬ 
ed  balance  of  $350,  and  every  road  district 
is  worked  and  kept  free  from  stone,  while  on 
none  of  them  is  this  done  when  they  are  work¬ 
ed  in  the  old  way.  After  a  couple  of  years’ 
working  the  road  by  means  of  a  tax,  I  do  not 
think  people  could  be  hired  to  go  back  to  the 
old  way,  and  we  could  keep  our  roads  in  re¬ 
pair  at  less  expense.  A.  HARRINGTON. 

The  great  trouble  with  country  roads  is 
that  they  are  dishing  or  hollowed  out  on  top, 
and  do  not  drain  rapidly;  hence  they  don’t 
dryout  quickly,  and  are  muddy  and  get  rough 
and  uneven.  They  need  rounding  and  grad¬ 
ing,  and  the  machine  is  the  thing  to  do  it  with. 
I  have,  with  a  machine  and  six  oxen,  rounded 
and  graded  more  roads  in  one  day  than  100 
men  could  have  done  by  the  old  methods,  and 

I  left  the  roads  as  smooth  as  a  floor. 

D.  ROBERTS. 

The  towns  and  villages  should  lead  in  this 
movement  by  graveling  their  streets.  This 
would  tend  to  create  an  interest  in  the  work 
and  lead  to  practical  results.  Constant  and 
thorough  discussion  in  farmers’  clubs,  granges, 
and  institutes,  and  in  the  agricultural  and 
local  journals  will  aid  greatly  in  creating  a 
live  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  roads.  I 
have  seen  a  very  fair  road  constructed  through 
a  swampy  tract  by  grading  three  feet  high, 
and  opening  drains  to  carry  off  all  the  water 
rapidly  from  the  ditches.  The  surface  of  the 
grade  was  kept  smooth  by  the  use  of  a  rut 
scraper,  which  was  drawn  over  it  whenever 
necessary.  This  road  was  built  by  contract, 
and  was  kept  up  by  mutual  agreement  by  the 
farmers  who  traveled  over  it,  and  it  was  the 
best  piece  of  all-earth  road  that  I  ever  saw. 

F.  GRUNDY. 

Roads  on  a  steep  hill  can  be  prevented  from 
washing,  to  some  extent,  by  spreading  straw 
on  them  and  where  they  aie  sandy  they  can 
be  greatly  helped  by  its  use.  Roads  through 
swamps,  if  rightly  built,  are  the  best.  Ditches 
15  to  20  feet  apart  should  be  dug,  and  the  soil 
thrown  into  the  road-bed.  If  possible,  the 
water  should  be  drained  out  of  the  ditches, 
In  some  cases  the  road  needs  poling  or  brush¬ 
ing  and  then  enough  soil  or  clay  should  be  put 
on  first  to  hold  the  brush  and  then  gravel 
three  or  four  inches  thick  should  be  put  on. 

Under  this  bead  something  might  be  said  of 
bridges  and  culverts  which  should  be  built  of 
first-class  materials,  and  so  built  as  to  last  for 
all  time.  In  bridge-building  provision  must  be 
made  for  all  possible  high  water.  Bridges 
should  be  20  feet  wide  or  less  according  to 
travel ,  the  width  between  the  main  walls  de¬ 
pending  on  floods.  The  foundations  should  be 
so  deep  that  they  cannot  be  undermined.  The 
arches  should  be  one  foot  or  more  as  needed. 
Culverts  can  be  covered  with  fiat  rock.  Ce¬ 
ment  is  cheapest  in  the  end.  road  maker. 

At  every  low  place  in  the  road,  a  six-inch 
sewer  or  tile,  should  extend  across  the  i  oad 
from  ditch  to  ditch.  In  this  way  the  water  will 
be  carried  off  to  where  it  belongs.  The  pike 
is  graded  every  spring  and  fall  until  it  be¬ 
comes  solid.  This  work  is  done  by  the  super¬ 
visors  through  whose  jurisdiction  the  road 
may  pass.  The  general  system  of  working  the 
road  is  abused.  Working  here  and  there  will 
never  make  a  good  road.  The  supei  visoi  s 
should  work  out,  or  have  it  done,  every 
man’s  road  tax  that  will  not  work,  and  this 
work  should  be  applied  on  one  road  until  it  is 
perfectly  finished.  D-  a.  fosk 

ROAD  LAw'sUGGESTIONS. 

We  need  a  road  law,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  drainage  law,  under  which  road  districts 


can  be  laid  out  along  main  roads,  irrespective 
of  township  lines,  the  same  as  drainage  dis¬ 
tricts  are  laid  out  through  swampy  sections, 
and  under  which  the  property  benefited  by  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  such  main 
roads  can  be  taxed  therefor.  It  is  a  simple 
waste  of  money  to  build  a  road  and  then  leave 
it  to  the  care  of  overseers  under  our  present 
system.  Unless  it  is  systematically  kept  up 
and  cared  for,  the  same  as  railroads  are,  it  will 
soon  be  reduced  to  a  condition  even  worse 
than  before  a  stroke  was  done  upon  it. 

F.  GRUNDY. 


might  be  done  in  many  places.  It  would  often 
pay  a  farmer  to  cut  down  a  hill  or  straighten 
a  curve  at  his  own  expense  if  he  could  not  get 
the  town  or  his  neighbors  to  help  him.  There 
is  altogether  too  much  of  the  biting  off  one’s 
nose  to  spite  one’s  face  policy  about  improve¬ 
ments  in  country  reads.  “What  is  everybody’s 
business  is  nobody’s  business.”  I  have  known 
men  who  have  driven  for  years  over  steep 
hills  and  through  deep  mud-holes,  who  would 
not  do  anything  to  improve  them  solely 
because  some  grouty  neighbor  who  would  be 
benefited  would  do  no  share  of  the  work. 

J.  H  G. 


Previous  to  last  year  from  $400  to  $600  were 
assessed  by  the  supervisors,  and  worked  out 
(sometimes)  but  generally  trifled  away  by  the 
overseers.  This  tax  in  the  last  30  years  would 
amount  to  over  $10,000.  For  this  we  have 
little  improvement  to  show  on  our  roads. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  county  and 
town  have  spent  $6,000 -perhaps  something 
more — and  for  this  we  have  four  stone  bridges 
and  at  least  ten  miles  of  road  completed  and 
on  which  the  repairs  are  almost  nothing. 
Under  the  old  system  a  tax  was  assessed  and 
the  farmer  was  called  away  from  profitable 
work  on  his  farm  to  trifle  away  time  in  un¬ 
profitable  work  on  the  road.  Under  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  paying  a  money  tax  and  paying  a  fair 
price  for  work  actually  done,  we  can,  in  a 
reasonably  short  time,  see  all  our  roads  in 
good  condition  at  all  times  of  the  year,  pleas¬ 
ant  and  comfortable  for  teaming. 

ROAD  MAKER. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  law  passed  so  that  the 
roads  can  be  worked  by  a  tax.  In  this  town 
we  have  about  2,000  days’  work,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  a  la  w  so  that  we  could  put  as  many 
dollars  to  the  town  abstract  as  we  have  day’s 
work,  the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  commis¬ 
sioner,  to  be  expended  by  him  in  working  the 
roads.  One  hundred  days’  work  with  a  road 
machine  in  our  town  would  put  our  roads  in 
better  condition  than  we  ever  had  them. 

,  A.  HARRINGTON. 

We  need  a  law  to  compel  the  road  commis¬ 
sioners  to  meet  for  one  or  two  days  each  year 
to  get  each  others’  ideas  about  how  it  is  best 
to  work  different  kinds  of  roads,  and  to  talk 
over  and  look  at  different  kinds  of  machines 
for  road  work,  and  discuss  the  merits  of  each. 
Then  the  best  machines  would  be  adopted  as 
a  rule,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  for 
road  purposes  would  be  made  to  do  two  to 
four  times  the  benefit  to  the  roads  that  they 
now  do.  The  commissioners  should  hire  men 
to  work  their  roads  as  a  business,  so  that  the 
work  will  be  done  in  due  time.  As  it  is,  far¬ 
mers  are  usually  the  road  bosses  and  plow, 
plant,  reap  and  work  the  roads  when  they 
can’t  farm  to  good  advantage.  a.  h. 

Pittsfield,  111. 

A  WISCONSIN  VIEW. 

If  there  is  any  one  subject  which  demands 
the  attention  of  farmers  and  taxpayers  in  vil¬ 
lage  and  country,  it  is  that  of  a  more  system¬ 
atic  and  efficient  system  of  constructing  coun¬ 
try  roads.  It  is  conceded  by  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  of  our  Wisconsin  farmers  that  one-half 
of  the  taxes  raised  for  road  purposes,  if  paid 
in  money,  and  then  expended  by  a  well  quali¬ 
fied  road-master  or  a  commissioner,  would  re¬ 
sult  in  better  roads  than  we  now  have  under 
the  present  system;  and  yet  the  work  goes  on 
in  the  same  old  way,  and  I  have  actually’ 
known  of  road  districts  where  not  a  single 
man  was  called  out  to  work  on  the  highway, 
and  the  pathmaster  was  elected  again  the 
next  year  just  because  he  “understood  his 
business. ’’  In  a  country  of  drifting  snows  the 
proper  construction  of  road  fences  is  another 
important  consideration.  In  some  of  our 
towns  in  Southern  Wisconsin  cattle  are  not 
allowed  to  run  at  large,  consequently  fences 
are  dispensed  with  except  where  pasture  lots 
are  inclosed,  and  here  we  are  substituting  wire 
almost  entirely  in  place  of  boards.  Of  course, 
where  this  is  used  as  a  fencing  material  high, 
ways  are  never  obstructed  by  snow  drifts.  As 
one  goes  further  west  into  Iowa,  Minnesota 
and  Dakota,  the  absence  of  fences  is  the  rule; 
and  if  the  farmers  there  experience  some  of 
the  drawbacks  of  Eastern  advantages, nothing 
could  induce  them  to  voluntarily  tax  them¬ 
selves  to  maintain  road  fences. 

B.  S.  HOXIE, 

Sec.  Wisconsin  Hort.  Soc. 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IN  ROAD-MAKING. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  of  Middletown 
Springs,  Vt ,  have  to  cart  their  horse-powers, 
and  other  implements  to  Poultney,  a  distance 
of  six  miles  or  more.  The  road  is  rough  and 
hilly.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  they 
went  to  work,  and  at  their  own  expense 
straightened  the  curves  and  cut  down  the 
grades.  The  result  is  an  enormous  saving  in 
horse- flesh  and  time  not  only  to  the  firm  who 
did  the  work  but  to  the  farmers  who  use  the 
road  as  well.  This  is  but  an  example  of  what 


farm 


USING  THE  HARROW. 

Several  years  ago  I  sowed  a  piece  of 
wheat  upon  land  where  oats  had  been  raised. 
It  was  well  plowed  and  top-dressed  with  well 
composted  manure,  and  put  in  fine  condition 
for  the  seed,  which  was  drilled  in  at  the  rate 
of  two  bushels  per  acre.  I  also  used  as  an 
additional  fertilizer  wood-ashes — all  that  I 
could  force  through  the  drill— from  eight  to 
ten  bushels  per  acre.  The  season  being  favor¬ 
able  it  made  a  luxuriant  growth  before  win¬ 
ter  set  in  and  the  few  oats  left  upon  the 
ground  also  made  a  rapid  growth,  so  much  so 
as  in  some  places  to  completely  shade  the 
wheat.  It  came  through  the  winter  in  fair 
condition;  but  as  the  spring  freezings  and 
thawings  were  severe,  it  looked  a  good  deal 
the  worse  for  the  weather.  After  settled 
weather,  in  passing  over  the  field  I  discovered 
that  most  of  the  apparantly  dead  wheat 
was  the  growth  of  oats  lying  upon  and  be 
tween  the  rows  of  wheat,  in  some  places  al¬ 
most  smothering  the  wheat  plants.  I  took  an 
old-fashioned  winged  harrow  and  drove 
lengthwise  of  the  rows  and  after  a  few  times 
across  the  field,  left  it.  I  carefully  examined 
it  to  see  the  amount  of  wheat  torn  out  by 
the  harrow,  and  was  surprised  to  find  scarce¬ 
ly  one  plant  in  a  row  of  40  rods.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  result.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  the 
wheat  was  green  and  lively,  while  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  piece  was  yet  covered  with  the  dead 
oats,  no  apparent  growth  having  been  made. 
I  again  started  the  harrow,  going  twice  in  a 
place  through  the  field,  leaving  one  strip 
through  the  middle  not  harrowed. 

Old  farmers  shook  their  heads  and  some 
even  said  I  must  be  crazy— I  would  spoil  my 
wheat.  The  difference  was  so  marked  that 
every  one  who  was  skeptical  before  was  con¬ 
verted  as  to  this  one  piece  at  least.  That  har¬ 
rowed  first  held  the  lead  all  the  season  and 
produced  the  finest  heads  and  plumpest  ker¬ 
nels;  the  second  harrowing  came  next,  that 
not  harrowed  falling  in  the  rear  to  the  tune  of 
at  least  five  bushels  (as  nearly  as  could  be  cal¬ 
culated)  to  the  acre— I  should  have  said  that 
after  harrowing  I  rolled  the  piece. 

I  never  fail  to  harrow  my  winter  wheat 
even  that  sown  broadcast,  and  then  I  put  on 
the  roller.  The  harrowing  removes  all  dead 
and  musty  leaves,  loosens  the  ground,  letting 
light  and  air  in,  and  in  every  way  benefiting 
the  crop.  No  one  need  dispair  of  a  good  catch 
of  grass  seed  if  sown  upon  this  newly  harrow¬ 
ed  land  before  the  rolling. 

One  year  having  my  harrow  left  at  the  far¬ 
ther  side  of  my  corn  field,  and  needing  it  else¬ 
where  I  drove  cornerwise  across  the  field  of 
corn  after  it  was  four  inches  high,  and  to  my 
astonishment  did  not  pull  up  one  spear  of  corn, 
and  to  my  still  greater  surprise  saw  during 
the  entire  season  that  particular  strip  of  corn 
in  advance  of  the  other  portion  of  the  field. 
I  always  use  the  harrow' thoroughly  upon  my 
potatoes  as  soon  as  they  show  themselves 
coming  through  the  ground.  This  loosens  the 
soil,  destroys  the  weeds,  pushes  the  potatoes 
fully  one  week  ahead  of  those  not  harrowed, 
and  lessens  the  cultivation  and  hoeing  ma¬ 
terially.  Use  the  harrow.  Be  not  afraid  of 


FRUIT  GROWING  AND  CLIMATE  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

Readers  of  contemporary  agricultural  and 
horticultural  papers  have  been  looking  for 
graphic,  detailed,  and  interesting  accounts  to 
come  in  the  form  of  reports  from  many  of  the 
numerous  successful  fruit  growers  and  ac¬ 
complished  writers  who  made  the  trip  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  meet  the  grand  fruit  growing  con¬ 
vention  there.  But  so  far,  the  returns  have 
been,  meagre  and  therefore  I  have  ventured 
to  send  you  a  third  letter  from  a  gentleman 
whose  previous  ones  have  given  us  clearer 
views  of  the  inside  of  California  farming  and 
fruit  growing  than  we  have  often  had.  And, 
by  the  way,  what  does  this  silence  signify; 
that  in  the  wish  to  say  nothing  that  is  not 


good  of  their  hospitable  entertainers  and  their 
glorious  country  and  climate,  the  visitors  feel 
under  the  obligation  rather  to'say  nothing, 
than  to  show  only  the  shining  side,  and  by 
inference,  lead  their  friends  and  customers  at 
home  astray?  Still,  probably  nothing  would 
be  received  with  more  satisfaction  by  produc¬ 
ers  and  consumers  of  fruit  than  a  brief, 
graphic  and  clear  account  of  the  light  and 
dark  sides  of  California  fruit  growing  and  the 
California  climate.  b.  f.  j. 

Auburn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

The  last  time  I  wrote  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  our  cold  snap.  It  lasted  about  ten  days; 
then  we  had  a  thaw,  followed  by  a  rain,  and 
we  were  reminded  of  Central  Illinois  in  spring. 
But  it  soon  settled  and  we  have  had  delightful 
California’  winter  weather  since,  just  warm 
enough  to  relish  outdoors  during  the  day  and 
cool  enough  evenings  to  enjoy  a  fire.  The 
pasture  fields  have  looked  green  for  the  last 
month  with  the  starting  of  native  grasses. 
They  are  of  slow  growth  as  they  come  from 
the  seed.  The  Alfalfa  is  from  four  to  six 
inches  high.  We  get  one  crop  without,  and 
have  two  crops  later  by  irrigation.  Wheat,  oats 
and  barley  look  well,  but  seem  to  grow  slower 
than  they  would  in  Illinois  in  the  same  weath¬ 
er.  We  sow  these  grains  anytime  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to]the  first  of  March.  The  cultivated  wild 
oats  are  the  favorite  hay,  but  all  the  grains 
grown  in  these  foothills  are  cut  for  hay. 

The  early  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom— peaches, 
apricots  and  almonds.  The  cold  froze  the 
rose-bushes,  so  they  have  to  start  afresh  to  bud 
and  bloom.  It  Is  the  first  winter  for  years  we 
have  been  without  roses  in  the  open  yard  all 
through.  But  they  will  soon  bloom  again. 
The  China  lilies,  japonicas,  violets  and  other 
hardy  flowers  are  blooming  now.  Strawber¬ 
ries  are  in  blossom  too.  Some  are  through 
planting  gardens,  some  are  still  planting  and 
some  have  potatoes  up  and  peas  in  bloom. 
Turnips  and  cabbages  can  usually  be  grown 
during  the  winter  months,  notwithstanding 
the  weather,  and  so  of  hardy  garden  vege¬ 
tables.  I  never  was  in  a  place  where  the  far¬ 
mers  bought  so  great  a  share  of  what  they 
lived  on  as  here  in  the  foot-hills.  The  reason 
I  know  not.  The  grape-growers  are  now- 
pruning  their  vineyards,  setting  out  vines  and 
trees.  The  nurseries  have  sold  out  most  of 
their  leading  varieties,  and  fruit  culture  is  just 
getting  started.  One  nursery  in  Sacramento 
has  a  consignment  of  6,000  prune  trees  coming 
direct  from  France,  the  supply  being  exhausted 
here ;  and  orange  and  lemon  trees  from  Florida 
are  arriving  by  car-loads.  People  here  have 
faith  in  the  culture  of  the  citrus  fruits,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  set  back  they  have  had  in 
this  section  in  the  cold  snap  of  J anuary  5  to 
15.  They  were  frozen  hack  one  years'  growth 
at  least.  But  large  numbers  of  orange  trees 
are  being  set  out  here  and  also  north  of  us. 
The  cold  spell  did  not  hurt  the  price  of  real 
estate,  as  it  is  slowly  creeping  up.  People 
find  there  is  a  difference  in  California  climates ; 
and  as  Auburn  has  a  State  reputation  for  an 
Italian  climate— no  fog  or  malaria-  and  can 
show  citrus  fruits  not  surpassed  for  variety 
and  quality  by  any  part  of  the  State, 
things  are  booming  in  Placer  County.  Some 
rich  bottom  lands  can  surpass  us  in  quantity 
of  grapes  but  not  in  quality.  These  facts 
becoming  known,  persons  retiring  with  money 
are  seeking  this  county,  so  that  in  five  years 
you  will  know  of  Auburn  as  well  as  Los 
Angeles,  as  one  of  the  foremost  towns  of  the 
State. 

The  blizzards  of  the  Northwest  were  a  big 
thing  for  California;  and  the  cyclone  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Ill.,  was  capital  for  real  estate  men. 
It  was  amusing  to  note  the  effects  of  cold  on 
the  native  residents  here;  20  above  zero  af¬ 
flicted  them  as  much  as  20  below  did  you  East. 
The  Chinese  dread  cold  and  snow— they  do  not 
like  to  work  in  wet  or  cold  weather,  but  stay 
in  their  shanties  on  the  ranches  snd  pass  most 
of  their  time  in  bed.  The  11th  of  this  month 
was  Chinese  New  Year.  Their  holiday  com¬ 
menced  on  the  10th.  They  make  presents  the 
day  before  to  their  employers;  then  New 
Year’s  morning  open  the  day  with  fire  crack¬ 
ers,  and  the  day  through  makes  Fourth  of  July 
seem  tame.  They  make  offerings  of  cooked 
chickens  to  their  idols  and  then  eat  the  good 
things  themselves.  I  had  a  talk  with  my  China¬ 
man  about  his  offerings.  Hesaid:  “Chinaman 
no  like  to  talk.  I  do  same  like  my  father;  he 
like  his  father,  all  read  the  law  out  of  one 
book,  no  change;  white  man  talk  too  much,  no 
boy  do  like  his  father.  White  man  change  all 
the  time,  because  he  talk  so  much.”  I  scored 
one  for  John  for  his  confidence  in  the  faith 
and  rites  of  his  fathers.  It  would  gratify  far¬ 
mers  in  the  East  if  they  could  commence  and 
work  as  we  are  doing,  all  in  a  hurry  to  get  the 
spring  work  done  before  the  rains  cease,  we 
have  had  here  about  20  inches  and  expect  10 
more  at  least.  When  I  think  of  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  orcharding,  I  almost  wonder  if 
you  East  of  the  mountains  will  take  all  the 
fruit,  for  a  few  years  will  increase  the 
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supply  wonderfully.  The  people  heie  are 
anxious  for  a  tariff  on  foreign  dried 
fruits.  I  ask  them  if  they  expect  the  people 
that  have  to  live  in  as  hard  a  country  as  they 
describe  you  to  be  in,  will  be  willing  to  pay 
an  extra  price  for  dried  fruit  so  that  Califor¬ 
nia  lands  can  keep  going  up  as  they  have  gone 
in  the  past,  and  those  East  live  on  lands  that 
are  not  appreciating.  But  take  this  State 
as  a  whole,  it  is  a  delightful  country  to  live 
in.  One  must  conform  to  things  as  they  are. 
The  stories  told  are  mostly  true,  and  lots  of 
things  are  true  that  are  left  untold.  One  hears 
one  side  only  and  must  rely  on  his  judgment 
for  the  other.  But  farming  is  so  different: 
one  has  to  be  here,  and  stay  here,  and 
learn  slowly.  To  take  the  conceit  out  of  an 
Eastern  farmer  after  looking  around  and  tell¬ 
ing  what  should  be  done,  is  to  have  him  settle 
down  and  follow  bis  own  device,  for  he  blun¬ 
ders  all  along.  They  say  a  tender-foot  knows 
more  the  first  year  than  ever  afterwards.  Let 
one  stay  here  a  few  years,  successful  or  not, 
he  becomes  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  State, 
and  he  is  like  one  from  the  country  living  in 
town;  successful  or  not,  he  seldom  wants 
country  life  again.  But  as  one  goes  out  time 
after  time  and  realizes  how  perfect  the  day 

is,  he  can  think  of  no  change  for  the  better, 
and  he  soon  feels  as  if  he  would  bate  to  change 
for  a  variable  climate.  I  feel  the  attractions 
individually :  it  may  be  I  shall  see  the  time 
when  I  shall  boast  of  the  bright  side  of  the 
State,  but  I  see  now  too  clearly  on  both  sides 
to  be  one-sided.  In  speaking  of  irrigation,  I 
left  out  some  methods:  one  is  where  water  is 

st 

comparatively  clear.  They  run  iron  pipes  and 
use  hose,  so  as  to  put  water  where  they  wish 

it.  Some  large  vineyards  are  irrigated  that 
way,  especially  if  level.  It  takes  much  less 
water,  and  cultivation  can  be  done  easily. 
AVherc  we  irrigate  with  running  small  streams, 
cultivating  fills  up  the  water  ditches  that  run 
through  the  orchards  or  vineyards.  Our  soil 
is  a  dark  orange  color;  underlying  it  is  tilted 
slate.  This  is  quite  crumbly  and  tree  and  grape 
roots  find  much  moisture  in  following  the  in¬ 
terstices  downwards.  It  would  astonish  a 
stranger  to  see  what  growth  vines  will  make 
on  the  slate  rock  that  is  set  up  edgewise. 
Three  miles  from  here,  New  Castle,  the  forma¬ 
tion  changes  to  granite,  and  about  six  or  seven 
miles  are  extensive  quarries,  whence  they  ship 
building  stone  to  various  parts.  As  you  get 
to  the  granite  formation,  the  soil  changes  to 
a  dark  loam  and  is  easily  cultivated.  But 
you  will  not  find  here  or  thei’e  even  a  40-acre, 
or  I  might  say,  hardly  a  10-acre  piece  with¬ 
out  some  places  where  the  rocks  thrust  them¬ 
selves  through,  so  you  have  to  go  round,  but 
there  are  no  sloughs  and  no  tile  drainage. 
The  capillary  attraction  from  the  underlying 
rocky  formation  causes  wet  places  early  in 
the  season,  but  they  soon  disappear.  The 
Italians  and  Portuguese  take  to  fruit  culture 
more  readily  than  any  other  foreigners. 
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SILVEB-TINTS  IN  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
EVERGREENS. 


Having  handled  many  thousands  of  these 
beautiful  trees,  and  studied  them  and  their 
habits  closely  for  years,  perhaps  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  concerning  them  will  not  be  amiss. 

A  new  world  of  beauty  is  coming  to  our 
landscapes  through  these  trees.  We  have  im¬ 
ported  foreigners  long  enough.  Our  White 
Pine  soon  overtakes  and  overshadows  the 
Scotch,  while  our  White  Spruce  is  far  more 
beautiful  and  healthy  than  the  Norway.  The 
foreigners  get  ragged,  and  they  are  short-lived, 
contrasting  widely  with  the  graceful,  majes¬ 
tic  evergreens  of  the  Rockies. 

Silver-tinted  trees  are  largely  sports  of  their 
respective  varieties.  Probably  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  tree  on  this  earth  is  the  silvery  Pun- 
gens.  To  be  convinced  of  this  one  has  only  to 
see  those  superb  specimens  in  the  grounds  of 
Robert  Douglas, or  wander  for  days, as  I  have, 
in  their  own  mountain  home.  They  grow  in 
pyramid  form,  and  each  year’s  growth  makes 
a  distinct  shelf  of  branches.  I  have  seen  them 
where  they  would  be  laden  with  snow,  which 
would  make  any  other  tree  droop  permanent¬ 
ly;  but  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  they  assume 
their  rigid,  horizontal  position.  I  have 
loug  sought  the  cause  of  that  exquisite  coloring 
which  gives  this  tree  its  prominence. 
You  may  gather  pounds  of  seeds  from  the 
deepest  tinted  of  this  species,  and  yet  have 
but  few  of  the  highly  colored  ones.  In  their 
own  home,  some  will  be  light  green;  others 
blue,  and  others  up  to  the  full  standard  of 
beauty,  with  that  marvelous  blending  of  sil¬ 
very  sapphire.  I  find  this  rich  coloring  is 
almost  entirely  owing  to  the  position.  I  never 
found  a  silver  Pungens  that  stood  out  on  a 
bold  bluff,  where  it  got  the  full  light  and 
the  full  sweep  of  the  winds.  Both  itself  and 
its  ancestors  had  been  influenced  by  position. 


It  is  down  in  deep  gorges  and  often  on  th 
north  side  of  a  steep  mountain  that  you  find 
the  richest  specimens.  In  those  sequestered 
spots,  for  ages,  the  parent  has  handed  those 
peculiarities  down  to  the  child,  and  thus 
through  generations  of  favorable  surround¬ 
ings  this  tendency  is  confirmed.  Seeds  from 
these  trees  will  have  a  greater  percentage  of 
richly  colored  specimens. 

A  Pungens  to  be  at  its  best  should  not  be 
planted  where  it  will  get  the  full  sweep  of  a 
Nebraska  sirocco,  or  where  it  will  have  a  full 
southern  exposure.  There  should  be  as  much 
protection  as  possible  from  the  “fiery  lances” 
of  the  two  o’clock  sun. 

The  Concolor  in  favorable  locations  has  a 
strong  tendency  also  to  put  on  a  silver  robe. 
This  tree  grows  at  a  much  lower  altitude  than 
the  other, though  I  have  seen  both  growing  to¬ 
gether  at  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet. 

At  Benia, in  Colorado,  that  charming  health 
resort  in  Pueblo  County,  is  a  beautiful  silver 
Concolor,  greatly  admired  by  its  rich  contrast 
with  the  neighboring  green.  I  employed  an 
expert  artist  to  paint  it.  I  have  the  picture 
before  me.  It  is  as  well  done  as  mortal  touch 
can  produce,  but  there  are  some  things  in  Na¬ 
ture  before  which  art  is  helpless.  That  rich 
mingling  of  white  and  green  cannot  be  put  on 
canvas.  This  tree  is  in  a  valley  which  has  an 
altitude  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  All 
through  the  neighboring  gorges  you  will  also 
find  rich  specimens. 

But  in  no  tree  is  this  rich  color  more  exquis¬ 
ite  than  in  the  Red  Cedar.  We  have  large 
members  of  the  same  species  along  the  Platte 
River.  They  probably  all  have  a  mountain 
parentage.  I  have  both  kinds  on  my  grounds, 
one  yet  rich  in  varying  tints,  and  the  other 
a  deep,  dull  brown.  The  cedar  of  the  plains 
has  been  buffeted  by  the  winds  and  tanned 
by  the  sirroccos  of  the  plains, and  has  received 
so  much  climatic  abuse  that  it  no  longer  wears 
rich  clothing.  I  can  take  you  to  some  deep 
mountain  gorges  and  show  specimens  which 
you  would  hardly  expect  to  see  on  earth,  crys¬ 
tals  and  emeralds  combined.  I  have  now  un¬ 
der  my  screens  over  1,000  of  these  trees,  and 
they  are  a  source  of  delight  to  my  visitors  If 
they  can  be  kept  away  from  these  terrible 
winds  they  retain  to  a  great  degree  their 
mountain  foliage,  but  a  full  exposure  to  these 
prairie  blasts  gives  them  a  brownish  coat  in 
winter,  nothing  like  their  relatives  of  the 
Platte,  yet  showing  the  same  results  under  the 
same  conditions. 

The  Douglas  spruce  has  much  the  same  color 
as  the  Norway,  and  yet  in  favored  localities  I 
have  seen  the  young  trees  with  their  silvery 
hues. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  most  delicate  shades 
seek  some  deep  canon  of  the  Rockies,  where 
you  will  see  such  a  blending  of  beauty  as 
will  leave  a  memory  picture  for  long  years. 
There  kind  Mother  JN  ature  has  been  at  work, 
which  no  artist  can  copy.  Just  lie  there  in 
the  shade  while  a  gentle  breeze  passes  by  to 
put  that  beauty  on  exhibition.  There  on  the 
background  is  the  gray  granite.  There  is  the 
Ponderosa  clinging  to  the  very  brow  of  that 
awful  precipice,  waving  its  plumes  in  defiance 
of  all  danger.  There  a  Douglas  in  fair  green, 
and  here  a  Concolor  with  cloak  of  ermine. 
There,  nestled  in  that  cosy  nook,  is  the  cedar; 
you  wonder  what  it  can  be  till  you  examine 
it.  No  Pungens  down  here;  you  must  go  fur¬ 
ther  up.  As  you  mount  higher  you  first  leave 
the  cedar,  then  the  pine.  Away  up  where 
snowflakes  sometimes  fly  in  the  summer  you 
find  those  warm-tinted  children  of  the  storm 
in  their  glory.  And  how  hardy  they  are! 
They  transplant  as  easily  from  their  mountain 
homes  as  Nor  ways  from  the  nursery.  Last 
spring  I  brought  some  from  those  high  alti¬ 
tudes  and  put  them,  without  a  protection,  in 
the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  and  in  the  blast  of 
the  hot  winds.  A  hail  storm  killed  hardy 
trees  by  them,  and  they  live  and  thrive.  Our 
seed  gatherers  have  just  got  in  from  the 
mountains  with  their  stories  of  difficulties  and 
dangers,  bringing  the  cones  on  the  backs  of 
burros,  along  almost  impassable  ways;  but 
they  have  a  good  harvest,  and  we  are  going 
to  transplant  the  glory  of  the  Rockies  on 
these  broad  plains.  c.  s.  harrison. 

Franklin,  Nebraska. 


CATALOGUES  ETC.,  RECEIVED 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
— Here  we  have  a  trusty  catalogue  of  apples, 
pears,  with  excellent  selections  of  each,  cher¬ 
ries,  plums,  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines, 
grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  strawberries  and  nuts.  So  much 
for  the  fruit  department.  The  next  lists  are 
of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
vines,  and  roses.  The  catalogue  gives  “hints” 
on  transplanting,  distance  between  trees,  in 
planting,  etc.  It  is  a  good,  old  firm,  having 
uuder  cultivation  about  500_acres  of  land. 


Fred  W.  Kelsey,  No.  208  Broadway,  New 
York. — A  catalogue  of  specialties  among 
hardy  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees,  such  as  Rhododendrons,  Calico  Bush, 
Japan  Maples,  Japan  Chestnut,  Blue  Spruce, 
etc.,  together  with  regular  lists,  including 
herbaceous  plants,  vines,  and  small  fruits. 

All  fishermen  will  be  pleased  with  two  new 
books  sent  out  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  These 
are.  Fly-rods  and  Fly-Tackle,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Salmon-Fisherman.  Both  of  these  books 
are  entertaining  and  authentic.  All  anglers 
will  enjoy  them,  and  all  who  desire  to  learn 
angling  will  find  them  very  useful. 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— A 
beautiful  and  costly  treatise,  and  catalogue  of 
hardy  plants,  finely  illustrated.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  of  the  finest  kind  and  the  reading 
matter  will  interest  all  who  are  laying  out  or 
beautifying  their  grounds. 

Nanz  &  Neuner,  Louisville,  Ky. — A  hand¬ 
some  illustrated  catalogue  (92  pages)  of  roses 
geraniums,  chrysanthemums,  fuchsias  and 
general  collections  of  plants  for  in-and-out- 
door  culture. 

L.  H.  Read,  Cabot,  Vermont. — A  catalogue 
of  seed  potatoes  and  seeds  in  general.  Mr. 
Read  offers  the  true  seeds  of  potatoes  saved 
from  90  different  varieties  last  year. 

The  Specialty  and  Novelty  Seed  Co. , 
Newton-le- Willows,  Lancashire,  England. — A 
descriptive  catalogue  of  “over  100  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.” 

William  Parry,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J.  —  A 
catalogue  of  small  fruits,  apple,  pear,  peach 
and  plum  trees,  Japan  Pears,  Japan  Chestnuts, 
quinces,  etc. 

Brackenridge  &  Co.,  Govanstown,  Balti¬ 
more  Co.,  Md. — A  catalogue  of  orchids,  pre¬ 
senting  a  long  list 

The  following  parties  manufacture  road 
machines  and  other  road-making  implements. 
Send  for  their  catalogues: 

American  Road  Machine  Co.,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 

Fleming  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Fort  W ayne, 
Iud. 

Vulcan  Road  Machine  Co.,  Media,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Parker,  Vergennes,  Vt. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asklnK  a  question,  please  see  If  it  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


VALUE  OF  WHEAT,  BRAN,  ETC.,  FOR  STOCK 
FEED. 

G.  W.  G  ,  Manclan,  Dakota. — The  Roller 
Mill  Company  on  coming  to  Mandan  prevailed 
on  the  authorities  not  to  tax  it  for  ten  years, 
if  it  would  build  a  mill  and  elevator.  After 
the  mill  was  finished  the  company  wouldn’t 
grind  for  us  farmers ;  but  it  offered  to  take  our 
wheat  and  give  us  196  pounds  of  flour  for  nine 
bushels  of  wheat.  Just  think  of  it — one  bar¬ 
rel  of  flour  for  nine  bushels  of  wheat,  when 
five  bushels  of  good  wheat  will  make  a  barrel 
of  flour  besides  allowing  a  good  toll!  The 
Company  has  a  large  amount  of  bran  for  sale 
and  it  wants  the  farmers  to  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  nutriment  in  it  so  that  it  can  be 
sold  at  a  high  price.  Accordingly  it  publishes 
in  a  local  paper  a  long  article  giving  the  nu¬ 
tritive  constituents  in  a  ton  of  wheat  and  a 
ton  of  bran  and  a  ton  each  of  other  feeds  as 
follows : 


Protein,  Carbo 

Fat. 

per  hydrates,  per 

cent,  per  cent.  cent. 

In  wheat  grain . 

.  9.5  60.9 

1.9 

In  wheat  bran  . 

.12.6  44  4 

2.9 

In  flaxseed . 

.17.2  18  9 

35.2 

In  oil  meal . 

.27.1  33.1 

7.0 

In  corn  fodder . 

.  2.5  35.1 

0.6 

Accordingly  there  will  be: 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates 

Protein, 

and  fat, 

lbs. 

lbs. 

In  a  ton  of  wheat  . 

..190 

1256 

In  a  ton  of  bran . 

...252 

910 

In  a  ton  of  flax . 

_ 344 

1082 

In  a  ton  of  oil  meal 

. 542 

802 

In  a  ton  of  corn  fodder. 

.  50 

714 

From  these  figures  it  says  that  with  wheat 
at  60  cents  a  bushel  and  bran  at  $18  a  ton, 
wheat  would  be  cheaper  for  fattening  hogs. 
In  other  ways,  also,  it  puts  the  value  of  bran 
very  high.  What  does  the  Rural  think  on 
the  matter?  And  what  does  it  think  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Rolling  Mill? 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  STEWART. 


The  feeding  value  of  wheat  and  bran  may 
be  stated  as  follows: 


Albumi- 

Carbo 

Fat, 

nolds, 

hydrates , 

A  ton  of  wheat  contains. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

.  260 

1328 

30 

Digestible . 

.  234 

1286 

24 

A  ton  of  bran  contains.. . 

.  258 

1182 

70 

Digestible . 

200 

970 

62 

Bran  differs  mostly  from  wheat  in  contain¬ 
ing  the  most  of  the  fat  which  is  inclosed  in 
the  cells  of  the  inner  husk  of  the  bran.  It  also 
contains  nearly  three  times  as  much  indigesti¬ 
ble  fiber,  viz. :  162  pounds  in  the  ton  in  bran  to 
60  pounds  per  ton  in  wheat  This  bran  is  that 
made  by  the  old  process  from  the  best  white 
winter  wheat. 

The  bran  made  by  the  new,  or  roller 
process,  undergoes  various  operations  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  every  particle  of  flour  from 
it,  and  this  of  course  changes  its  character 
somewhat.  Thus: 

Album!-  Carbo-  Fat, 
uoicls,  hydrates, 
lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

A  ton  of  new  process  bran 
contains .  353  1057  77% 

showing  the  loss  of  starch  and  the  gain  of 
gluten  (albuminoids)  and  fat,  by  reason  of  the 
greater  freedom  of  the  bran  from  the  flour. 
But  bran  contains  much  the  larger  propor- 


tion  of  mineral  matter 
lows: 

in  the 

wheat;  as  fol- 

Phosphorfe 

A  ton  of 

Ash, 

lbs. 

Acid,  P’tash, 
lbs.  lbs. 

Wheat  contains  . 

.  33% 

16 

10% 

Roller  bran  contains . . . 

.  103 

64 

29% 

Common  bran  contains. 

.  80 

58 

27 

The  ash  elements  are  entitled  to  considera¬ 
tion  in  estimating  the  feeding  value  of  the  two 
substances  because  potasb  is  indispensable  to 
healthful  nutrition,  and  phosphoric  acid  is  a 
necessary  constituent  of  the  bones,  which 
need  repair  in  old  animals  as  well  as  nutri¬ 
ment  in  young  ones.  No  doubt  the  great 
milling  establishments  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
value  of  bran  for  feeding,  and  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  the  figures  you  give  to  the  effect  that 
wheat  contains  only  9%  per  cent,  of  protein  or 
albuminoids  are  published  for  this  purpose;  at 
at  any  rate,  they  are  not  correct  as  above 
shown. 

As  to  the  money  value  of  the  two  substances, 
if  a  ton  of  bran  is  worth  $20,  a  ton  of  wheat 
should  be  worth  for  feeding  considerably 
more,  as  the  feeding  value  in  proportion  to 
the  digestibility  of  the  food,  and  should  be 
worth  at  least  70  cents  per  bushel.  In  feeding 
wheat  it  should  be  coarsely  ground  and  it  is 
better  if  ground  with  half  its  bulk  of  oats. 

When  a  miller  gives  only  a  barrel  of  flour 
for  nine  bushels  of  wheat  he  commits  a  palpa¬ 
ble  robbery,  and  is  no  better  than  a  highway¬ 
man  who  presents  his  pistol  to  enforce  a  de¬ 
mand  for  your  property,  and  all  the  more  so 
when  the  miller  has  a  monopoly  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  given  to  him,  with  a  bonus  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  mill.  The  instance  given— if 
there  is  no  mistake— is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
justice  of  the  cartoon  recently  given  in  the 
Rural,  illustrating  the  grinding  monopolies 
to  which  farmers  are  subjected. 

ANALYSES  OF  STOCK  FEED  STUFFS. 

IF.  C.  H.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. — What  are 
the  analyses  of  shorts,  cotton-seed,  and  lin¬ 
seed  ?  W  hat  is  meant  by  the  expression  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio  as  4  to  1  and  1  to  5,  etc.?  Would 
old-process  linseed  meal  and  wheat  bran  be 
good  for  cows  at  pasture,  and  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  each  should  be  fed?  Can  I  feed  cotton 
seed  or  linseed  with  cob-meal  and  shorts  or 
middlings  to  good  advantage? 

Ans  — The  composition  of  these  substances 
is  as  follows: 


Per  cent  of 

Album-  Carbo- 
lnoids.  hydrates. 

Fat. 

Shorts . . 

..11.1 

66.5 

2.8 

Bran . 

57.0 

3.5 

Cotton-seed  ....  . 

15.4 

41.0 

Whole  cotton-seed  meal  . 

.  .23.6 

30.5 

6  1 

Hulled  cotton-seed  meal  , 

. .  .41.5 

24.4 

18.0 

Linseed . 

19.6 

37.0 

Linseed  meal  . 

....324 

31.5 

11.6 

Do.  new  process . 

..  33.2 

38.7 

2.3 

A  standard  nutritive  ratio  means  one  part 
of  albuminoids  or  flesh-forming  matter  to  5% 
parts  of  carbohydrates  and  fat  or  fat-forming 
matter.  In  making  this  estimate  the  fat  is 
calculated  at  2)4  times  as  much  as  the  other 
carbohydrates.  Thus  bran  contains  in  all 
about  60  parts  of  carbohydrates  to  12  of  albu¬ 
minoids  and  it  is  thus  a  completely  nutritious 
food.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  cotton-seed  is  seen 
to  be  exceedingly  wide  of  the  standard,  hence 
in  feeding  this  and  other  foods  it  is  necessary  to 
make  calculations  so  as  to  bring  the  aggregate 
to  the  standard  ratio  which  is  the  only  really 
healthful  one  for  permanent  feeding.  Corn- 
meal  and  bran  are  better  for  cows  than  linseed 
meal  aud  three  or  four  pounds  daily,  given  to 
good  cows, are  generally  found  to  be  profitable. 
A  pound  or  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal 
(hulled  seed)  may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four 
pounds  of  bran  with  advantage  when  it  can  be 
bought  reasonably.  When  it  is  given  with 
poor  hay  or  straw,  cut  into  chaff,  it  is  most 
valuable. 

ORCHARD  QUERIES. 

J.  K.,  Hickory,  Md. — 1.  What  kind  of  fertil¬ 
izer  is  good  for  peach  trees?  The  orchard  is 
six  years  old.  2.  When  and  how  should  the 
trees  be  trimmed?  8.  When  cultivating  the 
trees, ^wbat.crop  would  be  best  to  grow  with 
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them?  During  six  years  I  have  been  planting 
the  ground  to  potatoes  and  tomatoes. 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  H.  HALE. 

1.  Chemical  manures,  rich  in  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  and  containing  but  little  ni¬ 
trogen,  are  the  best  for  peaches.  These  may 
be  had  in  various  forms;  but  from  some  years’ 
experience  with  12,000  trees,  and  the  purchase 
of  from  20  to  40  tons  of  fertilizers  annually,  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  pure  fine  ground  bone 
and  the  highest  grade  of  muriate  of  potash 
are  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizers  for  the 
peach,  applying  annually  from  300  to  GOO 
pounds  of  the  potash  and  from  800  to  1 ,500 
pounds  of  the  bone  per  acre,  the  quantity  va¬ 
rying  with  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
condition  of  the  trees.  2.  Trim  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  possible,  unless  there  are  but  few 
live  fruit  buds  on  the  trees.  Then  hold  off 
till  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  live  ones,  and  thus  save  as 
many  of  them  as  possible  by  a  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  in  the  branches  cut  off  or  shortened 
in  for  trees  with  an  abundance  of 
live  fruit  buds.  Thin  out  the  top  well* 
so  as  to  leave  a  broad,  open  head, 
after  which  shorten  all  the  new  growth 
all  over  the  outside  of  the  trees  at  least  one- 
half.  3.  The  best  things  in  a  peach  orchard 
that  one  wants  to  get  profit  out  of  are  men, 
horses,  plows,  cultivators,  and  harrows.  In 
other  words,  give  the  orchards  clean  culture, 
and  do  not  try  to  grow  any  other  crop  among 
the  trees  after  the  first  two  years  from  plant¬ 
ing.  Then  you  may  expect  fine  fruit  that 
will  sell  at  paying  prices,  especially  if  you 
will  thin  the  fruit  after  all  danger  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  drop  is  over.  Two  hundred  big  peaches 
will  bring  twice  as  much  money  as  500  me¬ 
dium  to  small  ones,  and  they  will  not  exhaust 
the  tree  one-half  as  much. 

PORK-MAKING  FEED. 

F.  O.  C.,  Washington ,  Kans. — Can  I  pay 
33  cents  per  bushel  for  corn,  30  cents  per 
bushel  for  oats,  $1  per  bushel  for  flaxseed  and 
$12  per  ton  for  bran  an  1  middlings,  and  raise 
pork  and  sell  it  for  $4.50  per  100  pounds, 
when  I  have  plenty  of  milk  that  would  go  to 
waste?  How  would  you  mix  the  ration  and 
what  care  would  you  give  the  pigs?  Or  would 
you  buy  stock  hogs  at  75  to  125  pounds  weight, 
at  $4.50  per  100  pounds  to  feed  for  profit? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

Corn  meal  and  skimmed  milk  make  the 
cheapest  and  most  healthful  food  for  making 
pork.  In  some  experiments  made  at  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Agricultural  College  six  pigs  fed 
upon  this  food  made  1,100  pounds  of  live 
weight  for  2,250  pounds  of  meal  and  1,500  gal¬ 
lons  of  skimmed  milk.  At  33  cents  per  bushel 
this  corn  would  cost  $13.20,  making  a  little 
more  tlian  1 %  cent  per  pound  of  live  weight 
for  the  corn.  The  remainder  of  the  value  of 
the  pork  will  go  to  pay  for  the  milk  aud  pro¬ 
fit.  In  my  own  feeding  of  pigs  I  have  found 
four  pounds  of  corn  meal  with  whatever 
skimmed  milk  and  butter-milk  would  be  eaten 
would  make  a  pound  of  live  weight.  The 
meal  was  put  into  a  barrel  with  the  milk, each 
day’s  ration  being  added  daily  and  the  whole 
stirred  when  taken  for  feeding.  But  there 
was  not  as  much  milk  used  as  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  experiment,  and  water  was  added  to 
make  a  thin  mush.  When  bran  was  mixed 
with  the  meal  in  equal  porportions,  less  than 
four  pounds  made  a  pound  of  live  weight, 
taking  the  pigs  from  the  weaning  up  to  nine 
months  old,  when  they  averaged  about  300 
pounds  live  and  about  200  pounds  dressed 
weight.  Pork  can  be  made  for  $4.50  per  100 
pounds  with  good  profit  on  the  feeding  sug¬ 
gested.  The  pigs  will  be  most  thrifty  if  kept 
in  clean,  dry  pens  and  well  littered,  but  will 
make  more  weight  on  less  feed  if  they  have  a 
run  on  a  clover  lot.  If  potatoes  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  a  few  mixed  with  the  meal  and  milk 
will  be  a  desirable  addition ;  but  at  25  cents  a 
bushel  they  are  dearer  feed  than  corn  and 
bran  at  the  prices  mentioned. 

REDUCING  BONES  WITH  ACID  AND  ASHES. 

A.  C.,  Knox ,  Pa.— How  much  can  sulphuric 
acid  be  weakened  by  water  without  depriving 
it  of  the  power  of  “reducing”  bones?  Are 
they  reduced  as  well  by  acid  as  if  they  were 
ground  into  meal?  Will  the  acid  also  reduce 
the  meat,  fat,  gelatine,  etc.  of  the  bones,  and 
are  these  as  valuable  as  the  bones?  Should 
the  bones  be  entirely  covered  with  the  acid? 
I  have  bought  some  bones  from  the  butcher 
at  $8  per  ton.  Most  of  them  are  heads,  legs, 
horns  and  hoofs,  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  meat  on  them;  are  they  cheap  enough?  In 
burning  such  bones  I  think  they  would  lose 
about  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  their  weight. 

Ans. — The  method  of  “dissolving”  bones  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  for  the  production  of 
superphosphate  is  to  break  up  the  bones 
finely,  wet  them  thoroughly  with  water  and 
then  pour  in  the  acid.  It  is  very  dangerous 
to  mix  water  directly  with  sulphuric  acid,  but 
when  the  finely  broken  bones  are  quite  wet, 
there  is  no  danger  if  the  acid  is  poured  on 


carefully.  Still  the  greatest  caution  is  needed 
to  avoid  very  serious  damage  to  the  person  by 
an  accidental  contact  with  the  acid.  The 
common  commercial  acid  contains  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  water,  sufficient  with  that 
added  to  the  bone  to  supply  the  moisture 
required  to  complete  the  reduction  of  the  bone 
to  superphosphate.  The  superphosphate  is 
more  soluble  than  bone-meal,  hence  it  is  a 
more  available  fertilizer.  By  treating  flesh, 
shells  and  bones  together  the  resulting  ferti¬ 
lizer  will  contain  a  good  deal  of  nitrogenous 
matter  which  will  add  to  its  value.  To  make 
the  operation,  you  may  procure  a  strong, 
oaken,  water-tight,  flat  box  or  vat.  The 
bones,  etc.,  are  heaped  in  this  vat,  keeping 
room  enough  to  work  them  over  with  a 
shovel.  They  are  then  wetted  with  water 
and  the  acid  is  poured  over  the  heap  until  it 
is  saturated  and  seme  begins  to  flow  away 
from  it.  The  heap  is  then  shoveled  over  to 
mix  it  and  bring  the  acid  into  contact  with 
the  whole  of  it.  There  will  be  a  strong  effer¬ 
vescence  and  much  heat  will  be  produced,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  bone  will  be  changed  in  part  to 
sulphate  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  set  free, 
and  made  soluble.  In  burning  such  bones 
you  would  lose  half  their  fertilizing  value. 
As  you  can  probably  procure  fresh  wood 
ashes  in  your  locality  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  use  these  to  soften  the  bones  instead  of 
tbfe  acid  and  so  make  a  more  valuable  ferti¬ 
lizer.  To  do  this  mix  the  bones  and  meat 
with  three  times  their  bulk  of  fresh  ashes  and 
an  equal  bulk  of  fresh  lime  in  a  round  heap. 
Wet  the  whole  thoroughly  with  water  and 
cover  the  heap  with  earth.  Leave  it,  with 
occasional  .watering  to  keep  it  moist,  for  two 
months,  when  it  may  all  be  mixed  up  and 
used  on  the  land,  making  a  complete  and  a 
very  rich  fertilizer. 

slug-shot:  a  dust  bath. 

H.  B.  S.,  Paulina ,  Oregon. — 1.  How  can  I 
make  Slug- shot  as  an  insecticide?  Is  it  used 
as  a  liquid  or  powder,  and  will  it  kill  lice  on 
cattle?  2  How  can  I  make  a  dust  bath  for 
poultry? 

Ans. — 1.  Slug-shot  is  a  proprietary  insecti¬ 
cide,  and  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  powder. 
The  Rural  quoted  from  an  article  in  the 
Michigan  Parmer  to  the  effect  that  it  had 
been  used  to  kill  lice  on  cattle.  The  proprie¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Hammond,  gives  the  following  as  his 
personal  experience.  “Lice  on  cattle  harbor 
on  the  auimai,  whether  steer,  cow  or  calf,  be¬ 
hind  the  horns,  between  the  shoulders,  along 
the  back-bone  to  the  tail  and  over  the  hips. 
These  parts  are  headquarters,  and  animals  in¬ 
fected  with  the  pests  will  rub  and  worry 
amazingly.  I  take  a  handful  of  Slug-shot 
and  rub  it  in  the  hair  from  the  horns  to  the 
tail  and  very  often  one  can  see  the  vermin 
skip  out.  For  fowls  that  are  sitting  throw  a 
handful  into  the  nest,  or  if  an  old  hen  is  so 
lousy  that  she  is  likely  to  be  driven  off,  rub 
the  Slug-shot  right  among  the  feathers.  2. 
Take  a  large  box  about  eight  inches  deep  and 
fill  within  two  inches  of  the  top  with  two 
thirds  sand  and  one- third  coal-ashes  well  mix¬ 
ed.  Dry  road  dust  is  also  good.  Put  in  a 
sunny  place  aud  keep  It  perfectly  dry.  We 
have  seen  wood-ashes  used  for  the  bath,  but 
there  are  objections  to  this  practice.  The 
most  serious  one  is  the  tact  that  the  wood- 
ashes  take  the  gloss  from  the  feathers.  Hens 
that  dust  in  it  are  sure  to  look  dingy  and 
faded. 

FEED  FOR  MILK. 

J.  W.  M.,  Brighton ,  Pa. — What  would  be  a 
perfect  milk  ration  for  a  large  cow — 1,200 
pounds— along  with  corn-fodder.  We  do  not 
make  butter,  but  ship  the  milk.  Should  a 
grain  ration  be  fed  wet  or  dry?  By  ration  I 
mean  sufficient  for  one  feed. 

Ans. — Here  is  an  answer  by  one  of  the  best 
dairymen  of  Orange  County,  R.  Y. :  “The 
writer  of  the  above  question  neglects  to  state 
the  prices  at  which  the  various  kinds  of  feed 
can  be  bought  at  his  market.  But  we  will 
take  for  granted  that  corn  and  cotton  seed 
meal  will  cost  $20,  wheat-bran  $23,  and  bar¬ 
ley-sprouts  $18  per  ton.  I  would  feed  four 
quarts  of  sprouts,  or  brau  with  two  quarts  of 
corn  meal  and  one  of  cotton  seed,  at  each 
feeding.  The  difference  in  price  makes  the 
sprouts  rather  cheaper  to  feed  than  bran,  and 
I  never  could  see  much  difference  in  the  flow 
of  milk  after  changing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Of  course,  this  feed  is  for  cows  giving  12  or  15 
quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  unless  the  intention 
is  to  sell  the  cattle  for  beef,  as  they  become 
dry  or  nearly  so,  I  would  feed  less  of  the  corn 
meal.  I  would  never  wet  feed.  The  old  cus¬ 
tom  of  making  feed  into  a  slop,  or  even  wet¬ 
ting  it,  is  fast  going  out  of  practice  in  Orange 
County.  Many  farmers  have  tried  both  ways 
and  found  that  cows  would  give  as  much 
milk  on  dry  feed  as  wet.  They  therefore  save 
time  and  considerable  work,  by  letting  their 
cows  drink  what  water  they  need. 

A  HOME-MADE  BUTTER- WORKER. 

C.  B.  S.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. — 1.  Where  can 


I  get  seeds  of  the  Early  Orange  Squash?  2. 
How  can  I  make  a  good  butter-worker? 

Ans. — 1.  From  any  prominent  seedsman 
advertising  in  the  Rural.  2.  Take  a  piece  of 
hard  wood,  two  feet  long,  10  inches  wide  at 
one  end  and  four  inches  at  the  other.  Nail 
sides  three  inches  high.  Leave  the  broad  end 
open.  For  a  “worker”  take  a  stick  two  inches 
in  diameter  and  dress  it  off  to  eight  sides. 
Make  a  large  knob  at  one  end  and  a  handle  at 
the  other.  At  the  narrower  end  of  the  board 
put  a  board  with  a  hole  in  it  large  enough  to 
sit  down  over  the  knob  of  the  worker.  This 
holds  the  worker  in  place  and  it  can  be 
moved  about  and  pressed  down  upon  the  but¬ 
ter  as  desired.  Put  the  butter  on  the  board, 
take  hold  of  the  worker,  and  move  it  up  and 
down,  working  the  butter  by  pressing  it. 

- *♦«  — 

Miscellaneous. 

C.  C.  G.,  St.  Louis. — My  pigs  have  been 
suffering  from  a  disease  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  symptoms:  A  bloated  condition 
of  the  body,  protrusion  of  the  bowels  from  the 
fundament  followed  with  death.  They  have 
been  fed  on  distillery  slops  and  mill  feed. 
Their  bedding  has  been  wheat  straw,  and 
farmers  hereabouts  attribute  the  trouble  to 
this  cause.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Ans.— An  autopsy  would  probably  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
We  suppose  the  difficulty  is  due  either  to  the 
feed  or  to  hog  cholera.  Make  a  post  mortem 
examination  of  two  or  three  of  the  dead  or 
dying  animals,  and  carefully  examine  the 
spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  and  upper  half  of 
the  large  gut — ccecum  and  upper  colon.  If 
the  spleen  and  lymphatics  are  enlarged  and 
deeply  congested,  and  there  are  more  or  less 
extensive  ulcers  or  sores  and  congestion  in  the 
coecum  and  upper  colon  (seen  when  present  by 
opening  the  gut  and  washing  the  foecus  from 
the  surface)  the  disease  is  hog  cholera.  In  the 
absence  of  any  such  lesions  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  feed. 
The  wheat  straw  should  not  be  responsible  for 
the  trouble. 

R.  II.  A.,  N.  Y. — What  are  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  old-fashioned  white  plaster 
and  the  new  brown  laud  plaster  as  absorbents 
of  stable  manure  and  as  fertilizers  in  field  ap¬ 
plication? 

Ans.— Plaster,  when  pure,  contains  32} 4 
parts  of  lime,  46}^  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  aud 
the  rest  water.  It  is  often  mixed  with  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime  and  sometimes  with  silica  and  as 
its  value  as  an  absorbent  and  a  fertilizer  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  purity  or  the  sulphuric  acid 
contained  in  it,  an  impure  kind  has  a  reduced 
value.  The  white  and  blue  Nova  Scotia 
plaster  is  about  97  per  cent  pure,  but 
some  other  kinds  are  not  so  pure.  The  brown 
plaster  generally  contains  iron  pyrites. 

L.  B. ,  Bridgport. — I  have  about  four  acres 
of  land  that  I  have  cultivated  for  a  few  years, 
and  1  wish  to  turn  it  into  meadow,  and  as  I 
have  plenty  of  stable  manure  I  thought  I  would 
sow  Hungarian  seed  on  it  about  the  first  of 
May  and  in  the  fall  sow  rye  with  grass  seed. 
Would  it  be  a  profitable  way?  Will  the  Hun¬ 
garian  grass  make  good  hay  for  cows? 

Ans. — We  see  no  objection  to  the  plan. 
Hungarian  makes  good  hay  if  cut  early. 

West  Troy ,  N.  Y.  — I  have  about  four  acres 
of  currant  bushes.  I  have  no  stable  manure 
to  apply  in  the  spring;  what  kind  of  fertiliz¬ 
ers  should  I  use? 

Ans. — We  should  use  kainit  and  raw-bone 
* 

flour  in  about  equal  parts  as  to  bulk.  It 
would  be  well  in  this  case  to  mix  the  fertil¬ 
izers  with  five  times  the  bulk  of  coal  ashes. 

R.  R.  R.,  New  London ,  Wis. — Will  a  twin 
heifer  born  with  a  bull  ever  breed? 

Ans. — Such  a  heifer  is  called  a  “free  mar¬ 
tin.”  A  few  instances  are  recorded  where  a 
“free  martin”  has  bred;  but  in  all,  except  a 
few  cases  phenomenally  rare,  she  is  sterile. 

M.  W.  T.,  West  Leyden ,  N.  Y. — Where  can 
I  get  a  book  printed  and  ruled  for  keeping 
farmers’  accounts? 

Ans. — The  nearest  we  can  come  to  it  is  Af¬ 
fleck’s  Farmer’s  and  Planter’s  Record  and 
Account  Book,  published  by  Fairbanks,  Pal¬ 
mer  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  It  is  quite  a  com¬ 
plete  book. 

J.  W.  R.,  North  Webster,  Ind. — When  and 
how  should  wood  ashes  be  applied  to  straw¬ 
berries? 

Ans.— The  application  had  better  be  made 
to  the  land  before  the  plants  are  set.  The  next 
best  thing  is  to  sow  it  broadcast  before  the 
new  growth  starts  in  the  spring. 

A.  C.  J.,  Himrods.  N.  Y. — Is  the  North¬ 
western  Fertilizing  Company,  of  Chicago, Ill., 
a  reliable  concern* 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  the  firm. 

W.  C.  K.,  White  Lake,  N.  Y. — Are  any  of 
the  hand  wheel  hoes,  cultivators  or  plows  of 
practical  use  in  the  garden? 

Ans. — The  Planet  Jr.  implements,  made  by 
S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  do  excel¬ 


lent  work  in  almcst  any  soil  that  can  be 
worked  at  all.  G.  W.  Cole,  of  Canton,  Ill., 
also  makes  a  good  hand  plow,  etc. 

J.  II.,  West  Granby,  Conn. — For  informa¬ 
tion  about  sweet  potato  culture,  see  last  issue. 


DISCUSSION. 


THE  “DAIRY  CARTOON”  AGAIN. 

Four  weeks  ago  Mr.  O.  M.  Tinkham,  of  Ver¬ 
mont, criticised  the  picture  on  the  first  page  of 
our  Creamery  Special.  The  R.  N.-Y.  replied 
to  the  criticism.  Mr.  T.  prints  both  his  letter 
and  our  reply  and  adds  the  fellowing: 

“All  we  have  to  add,  in  view  of  the  editors’ 
remarks,  is  that  we  still  think  the  cartoon  un¬ 
fair,  in  that  the  pictures  do  not  fairly  repre¬ 
sent  the  two  classes.  They  give  no  hint  of 
any  possibility  of  a  good  individual  dairy  or 
of  a  poor  creamery,  and  both  are  possible  and 
probably  exist.  We  do  dot  believe  in  “patting 
the  farmer  on  the  back,”  or  in  indr  criminate 
condemnation.  What  we  do  believe  in  is  the 
plain  truth,  and  we  have  no  particular  fault 
to  find  with  the  Rural’s  articles  to  which  he 
refers ;  it  was  the  cartoon, and  as  a  comparative 
representation  of  dairy  and  creamery  meth¬ 
ods,  it  was  conspicuously  unjust.” 

There  are  various  ways  of  looking  at  the 
same  matter.  For  example,  here  is  a  sample 
of  many  letters  we  have  received. 

“O.  M.  Tinkham, on  page  133,  takes  the  Dairy 
Cartoon  too  much  to  heart.  If  another  cat 
or  two  more  children,  and  in  many  cases  a 
dog  as  well  were  thrown  in,  it  would  fit  ex¬ 
actly  a  large  numbei\of  cases  in' Connecticut 
to  day,  and  as  for  the  store  trading,  it  goes 
on  to-day  around  here,  and  includes  eggs, 
apples,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Even 
here  the  manufacturing  concerns  bring  in  lots 
of  truck  and  undersell  the  farmer,  or  make 
his  goods  unsalable,  or  salable  at  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  price,  as  the  men  wont  buy  of  them 
first  as  I  have  found  to  my  cost,  aud  further 
the  employes  have  to  buy  the  firm’s  potatoes 
or  make  room  for  those  who  will.  I  have  to 
pass  two  manufacturing  villages  before  I  can 
sell  my  truck  for  cash.  There  may  be  very 
much  more  said  on  those  things  with  perfect 
honesty.  A.  w.  s. 

Nepaug,  conn. 

THE  BRIGHTON  GRAPE. 

E.  P.  P.,  Clinton,  N.  Y.—Anent  the  refer¬ 
ence  which  Mr.  Gunn  makes  to  me  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral  for  March  31,  I  take  square  issue  with 
him  as  to  the  Brighton  Grape  not  being  one 
of  the  three  best  red  grapes  for  all  the  North¬ 
ern  grape  belt— with  rare  exceptions.  As  I 
never  sell  vines,  and  have  never  sold  a  pound 
of  Brightons  in  my  life,  I  am  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  booming.  But  booming  is  not  an 
unknown  quantity  in  the  nursery  business.  I 
appreciate  all  efforts  to  accumulate  data  to 
enable  people  to  judge  about  what  is  best  to 
plant.  I  merely  wish  that  answers  to  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  questions  might  always  leave  the  boom¬ 
ing  out.  No  one  can  persuade  me  that  Adi¬ 
rondack  is  one  of  the  three  best  for  vineyard 
or  general  amateur  planting,  and  that 
Brighton  is  not.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Gunn, 
“Notwithstanding  if  I  should  plant  three  reds 
for  market,  Brighton  would  be  one!”  What 
does  his  criticism  amount  to  with  such  a  final 
confession?  The  fact  is,  about  one-half  the 
planting  that  goes  on  is  a  sad  and  wicked  fail¬ 
ure.  Poor  men  are  induced  to  plant  useless 
varieties,  and  so  sink  their  money.  I  say  get 
the  catalogues  of  honest  dealers;  carefully 
study  the  subject;  compare  their  comments; 
get  their  wholesale  figures;  plant  few  varie¬ 
ties  at  first — then  feel  your  way  along.  I 
have  4G  varieties  in  bearing,  and  for  my  soil 
nearly  all  are  doing  finely.  I  have  never  had 
black  rot,  except  on  two  vines  of  Massasoit; 
but  my  location  is  superfine.  Out  of  these  46 
I  could  make  a  select  list  for  this  locality ;  but 
when  I  form  an  opinion  of  grapes  for  general 
value,  it  is  from  the  best  authorities  from  all 
quarters.  So  far  'as  the  Rural  can  give  us 
them,  I  heartily  rejoice  in  them. 

A.  F.  W.,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.— There  are 
17  patents  on  imitation  butter.  The  Letters 
Patent  state  that  the  following  ingredients 
are  used  in  making  oleomargarine,  namely: 
sugar  of  lead,  bisulphate  of  lime,  saltpeter, 
borax,  boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  orris  root, 
cotton-seed  oil,  vegetable  oils.butyric  acid,  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  glyce- 
ine,  capsylic  acid,  cupaic  acid,  alum,  capsic 
acid,  sulphate  of  soda,  cows’  udder,  commer¬ 
cial  sulphuric  acid,  pepsin,  sal-soda,  tallow, 
lard,  sea  salt,  farinaceous  flour,  butyric  ether, 
caustic  potash,  carbonic  acid,  castor  oil,  chalk, 
slippery  elm  bark,  caul,  oil  of  sesame,  oil  of 
sun-flower  seeds,  olive  oil.  curcumine,  turnip- 
seed  oil,  broma  chloralum,  chlorate  of  potash, 
niter,  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  oil  of  peanuts, 
peroxide  of  manganese,  stomach  of  pigs,  sheep 
or  calves.'nitrate  of  soda,  bennic  oil,  gastric 
juice, 'mustard-seed  oil,  nitric  acid,  dry  blood, 
albumen, "sugar,  butyric  acid,  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  chloride’of  sodium, Yaustic^soda, ’corn 
tarch,  coloring ‘  matter. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Alabama. 

Mobile  Co.,  April  2.— The  past  winter  has 
been  very  mild  compared  with  some  we  have 
had— 23  degrees  being  the  lowest  registered, 
but  we  have  had  more  rain  than  needed,  as 
the  excess  has  rotted  a  great  many  potatoes  in 
the  ground  which  were  planted  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  rainy  spell,  causing  a  great 
loss.  Fully  one-fourth  in  some  instances  had 
to  be  replanted,  causing  a  great  many  gaps 
in  what  are  left.  We  have  planted  an  im¬ 
mense  crop  of  potatoes  and  cabbages  this  year. 
There  are  a  few  new  potatoes  upon  our  mar¬ 
ket  now,  but  the  main  crop  will  not  be  ready 
until  between  May  1  and  15.  Our  spring  cab¬ 
bage  crop  is  just  beginning  to  come  in,  and 
having  such  mild  weather  and  plenty  of  rain, 
the  plants  are  as  fine  as  could  be  desired.  Peas 
have  been  here  for  the  last  two  weeks,  and 
beans  are  in  bloom.  Tomatoes  are  all  out, 
doing  finely.  As  a  fertilizer  we  generally  use 
five  sacks  of  cotton-seed  meal  containing  100 
pounds  to  one  barrel  of  potatoes  or  a  bucket¬ 
ful  to  35  to  40  yards.  We  are  in  expectation 
of  realizing  good  prices  for  all  of  our  truck 
this  season,  as  the  market  for  potatoes  will  be 
very  nearly  cleared  up  of  old  stock  when  ours 
come  in,  and  I  expect  we  can  fill  all  demand 
for  them  until  those  grown  further  north  come 
in.  Seed  potatoes  brought  from  $4  to  84.50 
per  barrel.  Eating  potatoes  are  83  25,  and 
new  potatoes  are  83  per  bushel.  Peas  82.50 
per  bushel;  cabbages  from  81  to  82  per  dozen, 
and  $3.15  per  crate.  G.  b.  k. 

California. 

Petaluma,  Sonoma  Co.— This  winter  has 
been  a  rather  wet  one,  not  very  wet  though, 
dry  winters  are  the  exceptions.  If  we  have 
less  than  15  inches  of  rain  it  is  called  a  dry 
winter.  But  if  the  rain  fall  is  well  divided  up 
in  the  six  months  during  which  we  usually 
have  rains,  10  inches  would  be  sufficient.  In 
this  county  we  do  rather  the  best  in  dry  years, 
many  kinds  of  produce  being  then  higher  ow¬ 
ing  to  failure  elsewhere.  A  failure  of  crop  in 
Sonoma  Co.  has  never  been  known.  Grain 
and  grass  look  well,  but  a  little  backward. 
Hired  help  is  very  scarce, especially  good  milk¬ 
ers.  The  usual  wages  for  good  men  are  about 
825  per  month,  summer  and  winter,  but  this 
summer  it  will  probably  be  830  per  month 
and  board.  e  n, 

Dakota. 

Alexandria, Hanson  Co.— Beautiful  spring 
weather.  Farmers  very  busy  seeding.  The 
snowfall  during  the  winter  was  much  larger 
than  usual,  and  it  fell  before  the  ground  was 
frozen,  so  that  this  spring  when  it  melted,  it 
went  into  the  ground.  That  means,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  a  good  harvest  for  Dakota. 

T.  H.  Y. 

Kansan. 

Conway,  McPherson  Co.— We  had  very 
fine  weather  during  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
month  of  February ;  plowing,  harrowing  and 
other  out-door  farm  work  being  in  progress  on 
most  of  the  farms  and  a  little  oats  sowing 
done.  March  opened  cool,  but  not  stormy, 
and  no  farm  work  was  done  until  March  11th, 
when  oats  sowing  become  quite  general  and 
continued  until  the  17&h.  The  18th  was  the 
warmest  of  the  season,  thermometer  register¬ 
ing  80°.  On  the  19th  it  rained,  soon  turning 
to  snow — the  first  since  in  January — and  the 
wind  raised  and  the  worst  storm  of  the  season 
raged  the  remainder  of  the  day,  except  that  it 
was  not  very  cold.  About  four  inches  of 
snow  fell,  drifting  in  places  to  a  depth  of 
three  feet.  Next  day  warm,  and  snow  partly 
disappeared,  weather  continued  quite  change¬ 
able  until  the  23d,  when  oats  sowing  was  gen¬ 
eral  again.  A  heavy  rain  with  some  hail  on 
the  24th.  To-day  below  freezing.  Some  un¬ 
easiness  is  felt  as  to  the  effect  of  such  weather 
upon  some  of  the  oats  that  are  sown.  Some 
gardening  has  been  done  and  a  few  potatoes 
planted.  There  will  be  sufficient  feed  for 
stock.  Wheat  is  looking  well.  An  early  kind 
of  grass  is  starting  along  the  roadsides,  and 
the  little  patches  of  Blue  Grass  to  be  seen  here 
and  there  are  also  starting.  J.  M.  R. 

Michigan. 

Harrisville,  Alcona  County,  April  3.— 
We  still  have  lots  of  snow— 105  days  of  contin 
uous  sleighing  and  as  good  now  as  at  any 
time  during  winter.  But  there  are  signs  of  a 
break-up  and  in  eight  days  we  may  expect 
bare  ground  and  pasture  for  stock  where  any 
grass  was  left  last  fall,  as  there  has  been  no 
frost  in  the  ground  and  grass  and  grain  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  improved  under  the  snow.  Crops 
of  all  kinds  here  were  immense,  especially  hay 
and  potatoes.  Alcona  is  a  new  county  and 
has  never  experienced  a  failure  in  crops.  Hay 
brings  810  to  812  per  ton;  potatoes  75  to  90 
cents ;  oats  50  cents ;  wheat  85  cents  not  much 
grown  as  course  grains  pay  better  at  lumber 
camps  where.most  are„used.  wm.  a. 


New  York. 

So.  Dayton,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  April  9th. — 
Winter  wheat  has  come  out  in  fine  shape  and 
we  consider  all  danger  from  winter  now  past. 
The  make  of  maple  sirup  has  been  very  light, 
with  little  prospect  for  any  more  to  speak  of 
unless  it  is  a  bud  run.  Good  sirup  brings 
about  81  per  gallon.  No.  1  sugar  10  cents ;  lower 
grades  from  six  to  eight  cents.  Fancy  12)^  to 
15  cents.  New  butter  brings  24  cents  for  No.  1. 
Around  here  we  have  one  of  the  finest  dairy 
counties  in  Western  New  York.  We  are  right 
at  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany  River. 
The  hills  are  good  grazing  lands  and  the  val¬ 
leys  are  very  fertile,  with  an  abundance  of 
pure  water.  We  are  on  the  line  of  the  B.  and 
S.  W.  R.  R.  Pine  Valley  is  a  thriving  little 
town  where  I  think  a  creamery  would  thrive. 

A.  H.  L. 


General  Purpose  Animal. — The  horse 
that  can  trot  a  mile  in  2.30,  run  in  1.50,  plow 
patiently  in  rough  ground  and  haul  draught 
horse  loads,  is  still  an  ideal;  for  nature'  and 
art  combined  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  him.  Nature  does  not  tend  toward  the 
development  of  general-purpose  animals,  and 
when  man  tries  to  improve  on  nature  he  can 
only  effect  a  compromise  with  her.  A  horse 
may  trot  in  three  minutes,  be  a  fair  plow 
horse,  pull  all  he  is  able  before  a  load  and  per¬ 
haps  be  passably  good  under  the  saddle,  but 
the  better  he  is  in  any  one  of  these  respects  the 
more  deficient  will  he  be  in  the  others,  and 
there  will  always  be  special-purpose  animals 
that  will  excel  him  in  the  performance  of 
any  of  his  diverse  duties.  But  still,  the  highest 
type  of  the  farmer’s  horse  is  perhaps  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  a  “general-purpose”  animal 
on  earth.  But  after  all  he  is  neither  a  trotter, 
a  draught  horse,  nor  a  saddler,  but  simply  a 
“jack-at-all-trades,”  excelling  at  none.  The 
horse  that  will  do  the  most  things  fairly  well 
is  the  one  that  the  farmer  wants,  for  usually 
he  cannot  afford  to  keep  different  classes  of 
animals  best  adapted  to  various  kinds  of  work 
which  he  has  to  do.  The  case  of  the  cow 
is  quite  different.  Her  duties  are  limited.  It  is 
neither  necessary  nor  wise  to  expect  such  a 
diversity  of  gifts  in  her.  She  is  kept  or  should 
be  for  one  of  three  things,  milk,  butter  or  beef 
production.  As  soon  as  we  attempt  to  com¬ 
bine  any  two  of  these  qualifications  we  produce 
an  animal  that  cannot  excel  in  either.  We 
may  strike  a  fair  average,  but  cannot  expect 
to  attain  the  highest  results.  The  extra  money 
that  the  special-purpose  cow  will  cost  her 
owner  during  the  first  year  of  her  usefulness 
will  more  than  pay  for  her  carcass.  Breed  for 
beef,  milk  or  butter,  but  don’t  try  to  combine 
the  three.  It  is  a  kind  of  mixed  farming  that 
does  not  pay.  So,  in  substance,  says  the  Press. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  the  Breeder’s  Gazette  states, 
that  but  for  the  manure  produce  upon  the 
farm  all  farmers  would  have  to  incur  consid¬ 
erable  expense  every  year  in  the  purchase  of 
artificial  fertilizers.  It  is  their  live  stock 
which  saves  them  from  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
curring  this  expense.  In  counting  up  the 
profits  from  keeping  this  stock  it  should  in  all 
fairness  be  credited  with  the  money  it  saves 

in  the  shape  of  manure . 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  English  papers 
claims  that  the  practice  of  ringing  swine  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  production 
of  disproportionately  fat  pork,  and  that  an  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  animal  in  its  natural  desire 
for  digging  and  rooting  is  “highly  beneficial 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  sinews, 
which  is  very  essential  in  the  produce  of  lean 

or  streaky  meat,  now  so  much  desired.” . 

H.  Stewart  says  that  if  a  farmer  finds  the 
horns  of  his  cattle  inconvenient  and  trouble¬ 
some  let  him  cut  them  off  close  to  the  head 
with  a  fine  saw  and  as  little  compunction  as 
he  would  pare  his  own  finger  nails  when  they 
become  overgrown,  if  a  farmer  is  ever 
troubled  in  this  way.  For  the  horn  of  an 
animal  is  very  much  of  this  character  and  is 
perfectly  devoid  of  sensation,  the  inner  core 
of  it  only  being  supplied  with  nerves  and 
blood  vessels,  and  a  wound  to  this  is  not  severe 

and  quickly  heals . 

A  writer  tells  the  Farm  Journal  that  in 
setting  a  gate  post  a  good  plan  is  to  dig  the 
the  hole  for  the  post  three  to  three  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter,  put  the  post  in  the  center  of 
the  hole  and  fill  it  up  with  concrete.  This 
will  keep  the  post  in  its  proper  position  as  long 
as  it  is  a  post.  He  had  two  heavy  gates  to 
hang  a  few  months  ago,  and  put  in  the  hang¬ 
ing  posts  on  this  plan,  and  the  result  is  they 
have  not  sagged  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The 
gates  are  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  are  opened 

and  shut  at  least  twenty  times  a  day . 

The  following  we  have  seen  in  several  jour¬ 
nals,  this^time  in  the  Farm  Journal: 


“Alfred  Rose,  the  noted  potato  grower  of 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  uses  the  following  mixture 
to  prevent  scabby  tubers:  With  two  bushelsof 
lime  mix  65  pounds  of  sulphur,  and  slake  them 
together.  Then  add  100  pounds  of  fine  salt,  six 
bushels  of  wood  ashes,  200  pounds  of  plaster, 
and  mix  all  well  together.  This  is  for  one  acre 
and  is  to  be  spread  along  the  trenches  after 
the  seed  is  dropped.  Mr  Rose  considers  this 
to  be  a  good  fertilizer  as  well  as  a  sure  pre¬ 
ventive  of  scab.” 

With  all  respect  for  Mr,  Rose’s  method,  we 
believe  there  is  just  one  thing  in  the  above 
mixture  that  will  prevent  scab  and  that  is  the 
sulphur.  From  our  own  experience  we  know 
that  neither  lime,  plaster,  salt  nor  wood  ashes 
will  prevent  scab.  Wood  ashes  seem  to  favor 

it  in  our  soil . 

The  cal>x  is  that  part  of  the  apple  opposite 
to  the  stem.  When  the  apple  forms,  the 
calyx  end  is  up.  It  is  this  calyx  or  cup  which 
is  to  be  filled  with  poisoned  water,  because  it 
is  usually  in  this  cup  that  the  egg  is  laid  which 
hatches  into  a  grub ;  and  it  is  this  grub  which 
eats  into  the  apple.  Spray  the  trees  when  the 
little  apples  are  standing  on  their  stems,  so  to 

speak . 

Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.  say  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  in  this  country  which 
never  deviate  from  their  published  schedule 
of  advertising  rates  hardly  exceeds  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fingers  on  one  hand.  We  regard  that 
as  a  pretty  sad  commentary  upon  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  American  publishers . 

The  Farm  and  Garden  has  the  following: 
“The  Rural  New-Yorker  says,  ‘Don’t 
use  superphosphate  in  the  hill  as  a  starter  for 
corn.’  Why  not?  In  somo  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  corn  does  not  start  as  readily  as  in  others 
and  farmers  in  those  localities  find  that  a  lit¬ 
tle  phosphate  in  the  hill  will  make  the  com 
ripen  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  when  it  is 
applied  broadcast.” 

We  think  our  friend  is  wrong.  Superphos¬ 
phate  is  a  corrosive  mixture  and  will  surely 
injure  any  seed  with  which  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact.  Simple  phosphate  in  the  hill  would  do 
no  harm,  though  the  seed  would  sprout  more 
readily  if  not  in  contact  with  it.  Our  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  seed  is  retarded  in  germina¬ 
tion  when  any  of  the  so-called  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers  are  placed  either  in  the  hill  or  drill, 
though  later  the  fertilizers,  of  course,  have 
their  effect.  They  have  less  effect,  however, 
than  when  spread  broadcast.  The  roots  of  the 
corn  plant  very  soon  grow  beyond  the  fertil¬ 
izer  in  the  hill,  so  that  it  can  be  of  little  ser¬ 
vice  when  the  plant  stands  most  in  need  of 
food,  viz.,  during  the  grain-forming  period. . . 


TROUT  AND  SALMON  FISHING. 

I. 

We  can  unreservedly  commend  the  book. — 
Nation,  N.  Y. 

FLY-RODS  AND  FLY-TACKLE.  Sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  their  Manufacture  and 
Use.  By  Henry  P.  Wells.  Illustrated. 
Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Illuminated,  82.50. 

Of  great  value.  It  will  take  Its  place  as  a  standard 
authority.  We  cannot  commend  It  too  highly.— 
Forest  and  Stream,  N.  Y. 

Professional  as  well  as  amateur  rod  and  tackle  mak¬ 
ers  will  find  this  work  Invaluable.  It  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  Information  not  to  be  found  In  any  other 
work. — Fishing  Gazette,  London. 

This  handsome  book  ought  to  delight  fishermen,  who 
will  read  every  page  and  call  for  more  —  N  Y.  Herald. 

A  book  without  which  every  sportsman’s  library  Is 
Incomplete. — American  Field,  Chicago. 

The  author  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  anglers- 
whose  name  Is  legion.— American  Angler,  N.  Y. 

H. 

A  complete  treatise  by  an  expert.— Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Gazette,  Boston. 

THE  AMERICAN  SALMON -FISH  ER- 
MAN.  By  Henry  P.  Wells,  Author 
of  “Fly-Rods  and  Fly-Tackle.”  With 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Square  8vo 
Cloth,  81.00. 

It  gives  a  vast  amount  of  information  both  as  to  tha 
best  fishing  localities  and  the  best  methods  of  taking 
fish.— Boston  Traveller. 

Mr  Wells  speaks  with  an  authority  which  will 
scarcely  be  questioned.  Above  all  he  is  the  salmon- 
flsher  par  excellence.— N.  Y.  Sun. 

A  careful  study  of  the  book  would  go  some  way 
toward  making  a  man  a  complete  angler  for  the  sal¬ 
mon.—  Saturday  Review,  London. 

Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS.New  York. 

The  above  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers, or  will 
be  sentby  Harper  &  Brothers, postpaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Harper  &  Brothers’  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of 
Ten  Cents  postage-stamys. 


ABSTRACTS. 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 


J.  N.  Muncky:  “I  insist  that  the  queen  of 
cows  is  the  one  that  gives  milk  and  butter, 
and  not  the  one  that  converts  a  part  or  half 
of  the  food  into  beef.  It  is  milk  and  not  beef 
that  pays  the  greatest  profit,  and  the  cow  that 
gives  an  average  profit  of  27  to  30  pounds  per 
day  for  300  days  is  a  profitable  cow  regard¬ 
less  of  the  breed  she  represents.” - N.Y. 

Tribune:  “What  atmosphere  filled  the  room 
where  the  cigar  was  made?  What  vile  dis¬ 
ease  may  have  been  clinging  to  the  fingers 
that  rolled  it,  or  lurking  in  the  saliva  of  the 
tongue  that  wet  the  wrapper?  Persons  who 
will  smoke  use  a  wise  sanitary  precaution  who 
adopt  the  cob  pipe  and  burn  what  virus  may 
adhere  to  the  leaves,  but  even  with  this  care 
there  are  few  people  who  cannot  remember 
some  tobocco-consuming  relative  whose  pain¬ 
ful  death  from  throat  or  gastric  trouble  tells 
us  the  poison  that  eventually  and  agonizingly 

eats  away  the  last  thread  of  life.” - Orange 

Co.  Farmer:  “No  more  vicious  scheme  can 
be  conceived  than  that  of  spending  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  on  our  coast  defences.  Ad¬ 
ditional  forts  and  guns  mean  additional  troops 
and  that  in  the  end  fosters  the  military  spirit. 

No  greater  calamity  could  happen  us.” - 

Husbandman:  “Every  good  working  day  lost 
on  the  farm  in  spring  is  like  a  treasure  drop¬ 
ped  in  mid-ocean  never  to  appear  again.” - 

Farm  Journal:  “April  fools  take  off  their 
under-clothing  or  take  the  stove  out  of  the 
sitting-room  this  month.”  .  .  .  “Put  all 

agreements  between  tenant  and  landlord, 
between  farm  band  and  employer  in  writ¬ 
ing.”  .  .  .  “If  potato  seed  are  spread  out 
in  single  layers,  and  in  a  light  place,  three  or 
four  weeks  before  planting,  the  buds  will 
grow  short  and  stout,  and  are  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness  when  put  in  the  ground.  Not  so  if  left 
in  barrels  or  bins  in  the  cellar.”  .  .  .  “An 

efficient  dog-law  in  each  State  would  do 
more  for  the  sheep  industry  than  all 
the  tariff  tinkering  of  a  century.” - 

Ptewnaamtsi  gUUtertitfittfl. 

How  to  SAVE  re-shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs. 

Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


ER  ROOFINC  . 


The  new  illustrated  weekly  journal  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  Landscape,  Art,  and  Forestry  has 
been  universally  pronounced  by  the  press  of 
the  country  to  be  the  best  and  most  attractive 
journal  of  its  class  ever  published  in  the 
United  States.  Every  one  who  cultivates 
flowers  or  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  at  his 
home  should  read  it. 

The  early  numbers  have  contained  articles 
by  Mr.  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian,  Pro¬ 
fessors  Sargent,  Farlow,  Goodale  and  Wolcott 
Gibbs  of  Harvard;  Prof.  Packard  of  Brown 
University ;  Prof.  Hilgard  of  the  University  of 
California;  Prof.  Beal  of  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College;  Charles  A.  Dana,  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Roe,  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  Robert  Douglas, 
Peter  Henderson,  John  Thorpe,  William  Fal¬ 
coner,  F. Goldring,  Edwin  Lonsdale  and  many 
other  well-known  specialists. 

It  is  the  only  horticultural  weekly  published 
in  the  United  Slates.  Its  illustrations  are 
original,  and  of  the  highest  artistic  excellence, 
and  include  pictures  of  plants  which  have 
never  been  figured  before. 

For  sale  at  all  News  stands. 

10  Cents  a  Number.  #4.00  a  Year, 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  village 
in  the  country.  Liberal  terms  to  clubs  and 
agents.  Address 

GARDEN  &  FOREST  PUB.  CO., 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
D.  A.  Miuiro,  Manager. 


Tie  1 B  C  of  Potato  Culture. 

By  T.  B.  TERRY,  Hudson,  Ohio. 

How  to  grow  them  in  the  largest  quantity  and  of  the 
finest  quality,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor.  Carefully  considering  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  branch  of  agriculture  up  to  the  present 
date.  It  has  had  an  Immense  sale  and  has  been  print¬ 
ed  in  foreign  languages.  Price,  postpaid,  38c. 
Mention  this  paper.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

T&xm,  and 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Grown  and  sold  by  MILTON  E.  FISK,  Lunen¬ 
burg,  Mass.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  receive  a  sample 
packet  free. 

DEATH  to  insects  in  house,  garden,  orchard  and 
fields;  also  Poultry  and  Cattle  Lice.  Illustrated  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  THOMAS  WOODASON, 

451  East  Cambria  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KT 


BLUE  AND 
Orchard  Crass 

P.  CARROLL,  LEXINGTON,  KY e 


INDIANA 


and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
143  limine  St.,  New  York  City. 

PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


A  FEW  THOUSAND 

Choice  No.  1  Marlboro  and  Cuthbert  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  for  sale  at  #5  per  thousand. 
WM.  H.  GOLDSMITH,  Newark,  N.  J. 

OM1I  |  CDIIITfiT  Plants,  Vines,  etc. 
oIyIALL  rnUIIOl  leading  New  and  Old 

varieties  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogues  lree. 
IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 

■  an  ■■  ■■  fk  The  best  hardy  Rhododendrons.  Az 
IILli  W  aleas,  Japanese  Maples,  and  all  Or 
I  namental  Trees,  Street  Trees,  Ever 

greens.  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Vines  of  selected  quality 
at  lowest  rates.  Also  iYuits  See  Catalogue. 

FREI».  W.  KELSEY,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Buhacb  N  o.  5  and  Belmont,  $1  per  100;  $0  per  1,000. 
Jessie,  $2  per  100;  $18  per  1,000.  500  at  1,000  rates  by 
freight  or  express.  JAMES  LIPPINCOTT,  Jr. 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

1  A  varletie®  CHOICE  KI-OWER SEEDS  10c. 
A"  pACKKTOtfeSt’vP.Paid.J.HUNT.Blnghamton.N.Y. 

WANTED.  Everybody  to  try  our  magnificent 
collection,  20  plants  #1 .00,  all  different.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  tree.  Send  for  It 

F.  E.  FASSETT  &  BRO.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
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Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  C4.IIJUN. 


Tiir  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Dye,  page  266, 
of  putting  about  all  the  work  upon  the 
main  lines  of  travel  and  leaving  the  roads 
that  accommodate  the  few  to  be  worked  as 
best  they  can  be,  has  many  strong  support¬ 
ers  and  some  bitter  enemies.  Certain  it  is 
that  unless  the  greater  part  of  this  money 
is  spent  upon  the  main  lines  they  never 
will  be  properly  done.  It  is  equally  sure 
that  those  who  live  on  the  neglected  roads 
will  protest  most  vigorously  against  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  from  which  they  think  others 
will  get  an  extra  benefit.  There  will  be 
the  liveliest  kind  of  a  contest  before  any 
such  plan  can  be  carried  out,  but  if  it  can 
be  started  it  will  work  well.  The  fact  is 
that  many  communities  have  gotten  so 
deeply  into  the  ruts  of  their  own  bad 
road-making  that  it  is  going  to  require 
very  heroic  treatment  to  get  them  out. 

DRY  WALKS. 


While  we  are  discussing  good  roads 
let  us  speak  a  word  about  good  walks. 
In  country  places  sidewalks  are  generally 
superfluities.  They  cost  too  much,  and 
there  is  not  foot  travel  enough  to  keep 
the  grass  down  on  them.  But  the  walks 
from  the  house  to  the  gate,  to  the  well, 
to  the  barn  and  other  places,  should  be 
carefully  attended  to.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  it  is  quite  customary  to  find 
boards  laid  on  the  ground,  reaching  in 
all  directions  from  the  back  door  of  the 
farmhouse.  One  can  walk  in  comfort  on 
these  boards,  but  it  is  unhandy  to  take 
them  up  and  put  them  down,  and  the 
boards  decay  rapidly  enough  to  make  it 
an  expensive  walk.  Broad  flag  stones  are 
excellent,  but  they  are  too  expensive,  and 
many  do  not  like  them  because  they  seem 
too  much  like  a  city  pavement.  Large 
stones  are  sometimes  placed  side  by 
side,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
rough  and  slippery  in  wet  weather,  they 
do  fairly  well.  A  narrow  pavement  of 
brick  does  well  while  it  lasts.  Coal  ashes, 
sawdust,  oyster  shells  and  shavings  have 
been  made  to  do  good  work  on  paths. 
Many  people  make  a  miniature  macadam¬ 
ized  road  by  digging  out  the  walk  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  filling  in  with  stones 
and  gravel  and  covering  with  slag  or  coal 
ashes.  Let  us  have  dry  walks. 


LARGE  STONES  FOR  ROAD  FOUNDA¬ 
TIONS. 


The  Telford  road  is  built  much  like 
the  Macadam,  only  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  broken  stones  to  rest  upon  is 
solid  and  unyielding.  A  bottom  layer  of 
stones  is  set  by  hand  like  a  close,  firm 
pavement.  All  irregularities  fire  broken 
off  by  the  hammer,  and  the  interstices  are 
filled  with  stone  chips  firmly  wedged  or 
packed  by  hand.  On  this  solid  founda¬ 
tion  the  broken  stones  are  placed,  about 
the  same  as  in  Macadamizing.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  foundation  has  been  much 
discussed.  It  costs  less  than  the  broken 
stones,  as  large  stones  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  crushing.  When  a  Macadam  road  is 
laid  on  a  soft  and  poorly-prepared  foun¬ 
dation,  the  weight  of  the  vehicles  forces 
the  lower  stones  into  the  earth.  The 
earth  rises  up  into  the  interstices  and 
forms  a  mixture  which  will  always  be 
loose  and  open.  The  water  will  pene¬ 
trate  in  winter,  and  by  freezing  break  up 
the  road.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
thorough  drainage  would  prevent  this, 
though  Telford  thinks  these  evils  can 
only  be  removed  by  packing  upon  a  solid 
foundation.  But  unless  the  Telford  foun¬ 
dation  is  built  firmly  and  compactly,  well 
tamped  and  packed,  it  will  be  as  bad  as 
the  loose  earth  foundation.  Unless  the 
large  stones  are  firmly  packed  they  will 
work  to  the  top.  The  frost  will  start 
them,  and  the  small  stones  will  work  un¬ 


der  and  gradually  lift  them  to  the  surface. 
If  large  stones  are  used  at  all  they  must 
be  firmly  packed. 

ROADS  BY  CONTRACT. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1888. 

The  Rural's  cross-bred  wheats  and 
rye  and  wheat  hybrids  have  come  through 
the  winter  in  magnificent  order,  having 
stood  with  scarcely  any  loss  a  wintry  sea¬ 
son  scarcely  less  trying  than  the  average. 
Next  fall  we  shall  hope  that  quite  a 
number  will  have  become  so  fixed  that 
they  may  be  propagated  for  distribution. 
The  great  enemy  to  these  little  wheat 
plots  is  the  English  sparrow. 


The  contract  system  of  road-making 
and  road  mending  is  strongly  ob¬ 
jected  to  in  many  localities.  What  is  this 
system  ?  Briefly  stated  it  involves  the  dis- 
continuarce  of  all  path  masters, road  com¬ 
missioners  and  other  petty  road  officials 
and  the  placing  of  the  entire  work  in 
charge  of  one  man  who  shall  give  bonds 
for  a  faithful  performance  of  his  duties 
and  who  shall  be  paid  enough  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  business  of  road  making. 
This  man  is  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
years,  appointed  by  the  town  officers,  or 
hired  as  other  contractors  are  hired.  This 
man  hires  whom  he  likes  and  is  his  own 
master  so  long  as  he  keeps  the  roads  in  re¬ 
pair.  Objections  to  this  plan  come  from 
three  classes  of  citizens:  1.  Road  mas¬ 
ters  and  those  who  hope  to  fill  that  hon 
orable  position.  These  want  the  money 
expended  as  it  now  is  because  they  and 
their  immediate  friends  can  thus  get 
most  of  it  in  return  for  very  little  labor. 

2.  The  men  who  object  to  paying  their 
taxes  in  cash,  but  who  want  to  work  on 
the  road  when  they  can  do  nothing  at 
home.  Such  men  seem  to  feel  that  the 
town  is  bound  to  hire  them  whether  they 
do  good  work  or  not.  3.  The  people  who 
have  no  enterprise  themselves  and  conse¬ 
quently  object  to  enterprise  in  others. 
Should  a  contiactor  be  hired  and  paid 
even  less  money  than  the  town  pays  to 
the  road-masters,  these  gentlemen  would 
immediately  decide  that  he  must  be  a  dis¬ 
honest  rascal  living  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
the  town  without  making  proper  returns. 
These  classes  form  a  majority  in  many 
townships. 

SIZE  OF  POTATO  SEED  PIECES. 


During  two  or  three  years,  beginning 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  R.  N.-Y’ 
gave  much  time  to  an  endeavor  to  find  out 
what  sized  pieces  and  how  many  eyes  to 
the  piece  would  give  the  most  profitable 
crop  of  potatoes.  The  result  was  in  favor 
of  large  pieces  with  from  two  to  three 
strong  eyes,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  seed 
we  have  used  ever  since.  The  seed  is 
selected  from  medium  or  large  sized  pota¬ 
toes;  the  “seed”  end  is  sliced  off  and  the 
potato  cut  into  two  or  three  pieces,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  and  number  of  eyes.  If 
the  eyes  are  close  together,  we  sometimes 
cut  out  several  eyes,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
remaining  two  or  three  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  flesh.  Given  a  strong  eye  or  so  it  is 
deemed  of  importance  that  the  eyes  and 
resulting  shoots  should  be  supplied  with 
ample  food  until  roots  from  the  shoots 
enable  them  to  secure  food  from  the  soil. 
We  regard  the  flesh  as  holding  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  shoot  as  the  first 
leaves  or  cotyledons  do  to  the  tiny  root  of 
the  seedling  plant.  They  nourish  the 
root  until  it  can  act  for  itself.  The  shoot 
is  a  stem  or  planted  cutting  and  from  it 
issue  both  roots  and  other  stems,  and  it  is 
from  the  latter  alone  that  the  tuber  (itself 
a  stem)  forms.  Now  how  many  shoots 
should  grow  in  a  hill?  In  other  words, 
how  many  eyes  should  be  planted?  In 
the  Rural’s  experiments  above  alluded 
to,  as  will  appear  from  an  examination  of 
back  numbers,  as  high  as  10  eyes  (separ¬ 
ate)  were  planted  in  a  hill.  The  yield  in 
weight  was,  in  many  trials,  as  great  as 
when  fewer  eyes  were  planted,  but  the 
quantity  of  marketable  potatoes  was 
much  less,  the  number  of  small  potatoes 
being  far  greater.  We  also  tried  whole 
seed  both  of  large  and  small  tubers  and, 
going  to  the  other  extreme,  separate  eyes 
of  small  potatoes  and  even  the  peelings, 
each  having  an  eye  or  so. 

As  above  stated,  the  results  led  us  to 
prefer  from  two  to  three  strong  eyes  cut 
from  fair-sized  potatoes,  dividing  the 
flesh  as  equally  as  might  be.  We  want 
strong  eyes  and  strong  shoots  supplied 
with  all  needed  nourishment  until  they 
can  support  themselves.  If  a  shoot  from 
a  small  piece  of  flesh  is  broken  off  or 
frost-bitten  or  injured  in  any  other  way 
before  roots  have  been  formed,  the  shoots 
perish  because  their  supply  of  food  is 
exhausted,  not  having  made  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  soil,  and  a  missing  hill 
is  the  conseqence. 

- »♦  ♦  . . 

ROAD  WISDOM. 


We  have  tried,  as  far  as  possible, 
this  issue  to  let  our  contribut 
tell  their  own  story.  We  know  them 
be  eminently  practical  men  who  kc 
what  they  write  about.  The  advice 
such  men  is  surely  entitled  to  serious  f 
thoughtful  consideration.  Let  us  lc 
more  particularly  at  a  few  of  the  impc 


ant  points  upon  which  our  correspondents 
are  practically  unanimous. 

1.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  man 
who  is  satisfied  with  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  roads.  The  great  majority  of 
farmers  apparently  are  opposed  to  any 
change  in  the  system  of  working  that  in¬ 
volves  extra  outlay  of  capital,  but  none 
are  found  to  say  that  the  roads  are  as 
good  as  they  could  be  made.  The 
toughest  question,  then,  is  met  at  the  out¬ 
set — How  shall  we  create  an  interest  in 
our  roads?  It  is  generally  held,  and  we 
think  rightly,  that  if  the  improvement 
can  once  be  fairly  started  it  will  not  go 
backward. 

2.  As  a  means  of  creating  public 
interest  in  good  roads,  most  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  favor  “an  object  lesson;” 
that  is,  they  believe  that  if  a  few  public- 
spirited  citizens  can  unite  and  make  a 
piece  of  thoroughly  good  road,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  work  will  be  so  apparent 
that  others  will  be  sure  to  join  them,  un¬ 
til  a  majority  of  the  district  or  township 
will  be  brought  to  favor  improvement.  It 
is  evident  that  the  man  who  proposes  to 
start  a  road  reform  has  got  to  make  a 
martyr  of  himself  to  a  certain  extent.  He 
must  “talk  road,  dream  road,  sing  road 
and  write  road”  on  all  occasions,  and  be 
looked  upon  as  a  “road  crank.”  Without 
such  a  man  some  communities  will  never 
start. 

3.  The  improved  road  machines  are  to 
the  old  plow  and  scraper  what  the  reaper 
and  mower  are  to  the  old  grain  cradle  and 
scythe.  W e  consider  that  this  proposition 
is  amply  proved  by  our  correspondents. 
There  ought  to  be  a  road  machine  in 
every  township  of  this  country,  and  in 
townships  where  an  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  Macadamize  the  roads,  a  stone  crusher 
will  easily  pay  for  itself. 

4.  In  order  to  make  proper  use  of  a 
road  machine  the  present  system  of  work¬ 
ing  the  roads  by  districts  must  be  done 
away  with.  As  much  as  possible  of  the 
tax  must  be  collected  in  cash,  and  the  con¬ 
tract  for  keeping  the  township  roads  in 
repair  given  to  some  one  who  knows  how 
to  make  roads.  This  plan  is  strongly  ad¬ 
vocated.  It  has  much  to  commend  it. 
We  have  never  heard  of  a  case  where  it 
has  failed  to  work  good  results. 

5.  Road  making  is  an  important  and 
intricate  operation.  It  is  evident  that  a 
man  must  know  something  about  it  in 
order  to  be  worth  anything  as  a  road 
official.  The  common  practices  of  elect 
ing  a  road  master  because  he  has  done 
good  work  for  the  party,  because  he 
needs  the  money,  because  everybody  likes 
him,  or  because  he  was  the  last  man  to 
move  into  the  neighborhood,  are  absurd 
and  wrong. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  points  made 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  We  believe  them 
to  be  in  the  main  sound  and  true.  They 
are  at  least  worth  studying  oyer. 


BREVITIES. 

Raise  lots  of  carrots. 

Ensilage  Special  Next. 

Professor  Shelton  comes  to  the  defense 
of  listing  corn  on  page  281. 

The  rainfall  is  something  remarkable,  and 
no  doubt  betokens  a  droughty  suihmer. 

Water  destroys  more  road-beds  than  any 
other  agency.  A  good  road  maker  should  be 
“drain  crazy.” 

Don’t  forget  that  the  roads  through  your 
farm  need  improving  also.  Read  what  Mr. 
Brownell  says  on  page  266. 

The  bean  crop  has  proved  very  satisfactory 
of  late.  Prices  have  been  good.  We  shall 
tell  about  raising  beans  next  week. 

And  the  land  is  still  (April  14)  too  wet  to 
work.  It  will  be  at  least  a  week  before  the 
potato  “Contest”  plot  can  be  planted. 

As  the  distance  from  gravel,  stones  or  other 
good  road  making  material  increases,  extra 
attention  should  be  paid  to  ditches  and  drains. 
Standing  water  is  death  to  a  road. 

Sand  is  best  in  wet  weather  and  clay  is  best 
in  dry  weather.  The  man  who  first  noticed 
this  and  put  his  discovery  into  practice  by 
putting  sand  on  clay  and  clay  on  sand  was 
the  first  scientific  road-mender. 

Mr.  Hodgeman’s  figures  on  another  page 
will  startle  some  farmers,  and  it  is  well  that 
they  should.  How  many  miles  have  you 
traveled  over  such  a  road,  rather  than  advo¬ 
cate  and  insist  upon  a  new  location? 

Nothing  is  more  noticable  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  just  now  than  the  patches  of  rye.  These 
are  green  and  bright  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
landscape  is  dead  and  brown.  The  cattle 
look  longingly  at  this  rye. 

Unless  the  people  of  a  neighborhood  or 
township  can  cultivate  a  fair  amount  of  pub¬ 
lic  spirit,  good  roads  will  be  impossible.  The 
happiest  communities  are  those  that  learn  how 
much  of  private  interest  must  be  sunk  to  make 
a  place  for  public  duty. 

The  strength  of  a  chain  is  measured  by  the 
weakest  link.  So  the  weight  of  t-he  load  that 
may  be  hauled  over  a  country  road  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  worst  spot  on  the  road.  Thus  a 
single  negligent  road  master  can  fix  the  size 
of  a  load  of  country  produce  that  is  to  be  hauled 
out  of  a  township. 


Charcoal  roads  have  given  good  results. 
They  are  only  of  value  in  sections  where  tim¬ 
ber  is  so  cheap  that  it  can  be  burned  to  get 
rid  of  it.  The  lesson  for  other  sections  to 
learn  is  that  it  will  pay  to  cart  the  remains 
of  old  charcoal  pits  into  the  parts  of  the  road 
that  contain  too  much  water. 

In  some  sections  in  Vermont  last  winter, 
farmers  used  the  harrow  instead  of  the  plow 
or  sled  for  breaking  out  snow-blocked  roads. 
In  other  places  a  long  roller  was  used  with 
good  success.  During  a  recent  trip  through 
Canada  we  saw  several  parties  using  the  har¬ 
row  on  rough  roads  to  smooth  down  the  ruts. 

Stone  to  be  suitable  for  road-making  must 
be  both  hard  and  tough.  Road-makers  speak 
of  it  as  “Road  Metal.”  The  best  stones  are 
those  broken  by  hand.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  large,  round,  smooth  pebbles 
found  on  so  many  farms  will  make  good 
roads.  The  best  form  is  "a  cube  or  oblong 
square. 

This  is  what  Adam  Smith  wrote  about 
“working  out  the  tax.”  Adam  Smith  was 
born  in  1723.  Any  change  since  that  time? 
“The  money  levied  is  more  than  double  of 
what  is  necessary  for  executing  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner  the  work ,  which  is  so  often 
executed  in  a  very  slovenly  manner ,  and 
sometimes  not  executed  at  all. 

The  timely  advice  is  given  that  farmers 
should  test  their  seed  corn  rather  than  to  plant 
without  knowing  what  per  cent,  will  be 
likely  to  sprout.  Far  better  would  it  have 
been  had  farmers  saved  their  seed  corn  at  the 
the  right  time  and  preserved  it  in  a  warm 
dry  room  or  at  least  in  a  dry  sheltered  place. 
There  would  in  that  case  be  no  need  to  test  it 
now. 

In  carting  gravel  onto  a  road  don’t  begin 
at  the  end  farthest  from  the  gravel  pit.  Be¬ 
gin  at  the  point  on  the  road  nearest  to  the  pit. 
Thus  the  gravel  first  put  on  will  get  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  traveling  needed  to  put  the 
rest  in  place.  What  gravel  needs  is  packing. 
The  wider  your  wagon  tires  are  the  better 
work  you  do  at  this  packing. 

The  best  time  to  repair  a  broken  stone  road 
is  in  late  spring  or  early  summer.  If  repair¬ 
ing  is  done  in  a  very  wet  or  very  dry  time, 
the  result  is  sure  to  be  a  heavy  or  a  dusty 
road.  One  reason  why  the  common  system 
of  repairing  is  a  failure  is  because  the  work  is 
not  done  at  the  right  time.  There  is  a  proper 
time  to  do  road  work  just  as  there  is  a  proper 
time  to  plow  or  dig  potatoes. 

The  effect  of  the  late  decision  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  with  reference  to  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  case,  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
case  against  bogus  butter,  and  will  redouble 
the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  legislate 
against  food  adulterations.  This  decision 
was  not  expected  by  the  oleo  men,  and  they 
have  now  little  standing  room  left.  Keep  up 
the  fight.  The  oleo  men  have  all  the  time 
claimed  that  the  law  never  could  stand,  as  it 
interfered  with  their  rights.  They  will  now 
have  to  accept  the  situation  as  best  they  can. 
In  this  city  Recorder  Smythe  is  trying  the 
plan  of  sending  guilty  oleo  men  to  prison  in¬ 
stead  of  fining  them.  The  plan  works  sur¬ 
prisingly  well. 

There  are  few  hardy  plants  of  the  kind, 
that  will  please  better  than  an  assortment  of 
irises.  Select  from  pamed  kinds  of  Iris 
Kaempferi.  The  improved  hardy  phloxes  are 
worthy  a  place  in  any  garden.  Try  the  ba¬ 
nana  for  a  fine  tropical  effect,  Musa  ensete. 
Small  plants  grow  to  a  noble  size  during  the 
season.  Try  the  Moon  Flower  for  a  swift¬ 
growing  vine.  It  is  very  interesting  when  in 
bloom. 

We  improve  a  road’s  surface  with  a  view, 
1.  To  substitute  a  hard  and  smooth  surface 
for  the  soft  and  yielding  earth.  2.  To  protect 
the  ground  from  the  action  of  the  rain  water. 
Let  water  once  get  into  the  soil  beneath  the 
road  and  it  is  soft  and  yielding.  The  object 
of  the  firm  road-bed  is  to  supply  a  roof  that 
shall  protect  the  ground  from  the  weather. 
It  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  soil  under  it,  but 
a  protection  to  that  soil. 

We  advocate  the  improvement  of  level  sur¬ 
faces  first.  Cutting  hills  and  filling  valleys 
should  come  next.  Many  will  object  to  this 
programme  perhaps.  Well,  a  start  has  got  to 
be  made  somewhere.  Improve  the  level  sur¬ 
faces  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  steep  hills 
are  all  the  more  noticeable.  It  will  be  easier 
to  get  the  public  to  cut  the  hills  down  when 
they  find  they  can  haul  a  heavier  load  on  level 
ground  over  the  new  road  than  they  could 
over  the  old. 

In  carting  gravel  on  to  a  road  don’t  use  a 
dump-cart.  Take  off  the  wagon  box  and  put 
two  planks  of  good  stiff,  light  wood  up  against 
the  bolsters.  Fill  in  between  them  wicli  2x4 
scantling  for  the  bottom.  Shovel  the  gravel 
on  to  these  scantling  and  drive  directly  over 
the  place  where  you  want  the  gravel  placed. 
Unload  by  lifting  the  scantling  and  sliding 
them  up  to  the  planks.  The  back  of  a  dump- 
cart  when  unloading  is  sure  to  plow  up  the 
soft  material  which  you  want  packed. 

An  address  was  delivered  before  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society  two  weeks  ago 
on  “Methods  of  Labeling  Trees  and  Plants.” 
Nothing  better  was  suggested  than  the  zinc 
label  written  upon  with  a  common  lead  pencil. 
Zinc  strips  can  be  bought  for  a  trifling  price, 
and  the  writing  becomes  plain  in  a  few  days 
after  the  laoel  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
remains  so  for  many  years.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
can  show  such  labels  with  the  names,  which 
were  written  10  years  ago,  perfectly  distinct. 

A  cross-  section  of  an  actual  country  road 
is  shown  at  Fig.  102.  This  picture  is  truly 
“taken  from  nature.”  At  Fig.  100  are  shown 
two  water-bars  that  would  serve  to  do  away 
with  the  great  mounds  which  some  road  mas¬ 
ters  put  on  steep  hills.  A  ditch  is  dug  across 
the  hilly  road  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the 
drawing.  At  the  sides  this  ditch  is  paved 
w  ith  large  stones  and  filled  in  with  smaller 
ones,  level  with  the  surface.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  catch  the  water  and  conduct  it  safe¬ 
ly  away,  while;  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
beingjthrown^out  of„the  wagon  by  a  bump 
over  a  big  water_bar. 
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BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 

Farmers’  Rights.— It  takes  a  good  deal 
of  vigilance  to  maintain  rights.  Rights 
are  things  that  will  not  maintain  themselves. 
Often,  perhaps  without  any  conscious  inten¬ 
tion  to  encroach,  the  active  self-interest  of 
one  class  of  men  trenches  upon  the  rights  of 
another  class.  When  this  happens,  the  en- 
croacher  can  not  often  be  induced  to  give  up 
his  advantage  by  persuasion.  He  must  be,  in 
some  way,  coerced  into  doing  it. 

The  Farmer’s  Weakness.— It  is  often  said 
in  a  discouraged  sort  of  way,  by  very  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers,  that  their  rights  are  sacrificed 
because  the  farmer,  individually,  is  weak,  and 
farmers  very  hard  to  organize  for  effective 
work.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  of  course. 
The  majority  of  farmers  are  poor  and  they 
have  fewer  opportunities  than  others  of  talk¬ 
ing  and  consulting  together,  and  of  being  ad¬ 
dressed,  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  intelli¬ 
gent  public  speakers,  who  have  made  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  agricultural  class  a  subject  of 
thought.  These  are  evident  disadvantages, 
but  they  can  be  met  and  overcome. 

The  Farmer’s  Defense.— This  is  the  de¬ 
fence  of  every  American  freeman — his  vote, 
and  the  number  of  farmers  is  so  great  that,  if 
they  vote  together  with  tolerable  unanimity, 
there  is  no  legislative  body  that  will  long  fail 
to  concede  to  them  what  they  demand. 

Is  Unanimity  Possible?— There  are  many 
advantages  belonging  to  the  citizenship  of  a 
nation  of  wide  territory  and  large  population. 
There  are  also  disadvantages,  one  of  which  is 
that  the  interests  of  even  a  single  class  may 
differ,  or  seem  to  differ,  greatly,  in  different 
parts  of  such  a  country.  I  feel  sure  that  there 
are,  and  always  will  be,  important  public 
questions  affecting  the  farming  interest  in 
America,  upon  which  a  general  and  entire 
agreement  is  impossible,  and  I  know  that  the 
great  business  interests  which  have  reason  to 
fear  a  union  and  concentration  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  for  defense  against  their  aggres¬ 
sions  will  always  make  all  they  can  of  those 
divergent  interests,  and  will  have  the  power¬ 
ful  aid  of  a  great  part  of  the  press  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  dividing  the  farmers,  and 
thus  nullifying  their  political  power. 

Compromise. — There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  very  upright  men  in  the  world  to 
whom  the  word  “compromise”  is  utterly  hate¬ 
ful,  because  they  regard  the  thing  itself  as  sin¬ 
ful.  Yet  without  compromise  effective  organ¬ 
ization  and  union  for  great  ends  are  absolutely 
impossible.  Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary,  in 
many  cases,  for  farmers  to  compromise  any 
great,  fundamental,  moral  principles,  in  order 
to  inaugurate  an  effective  political  union  in 
their  ranks.  The  concessions  they  are  called 
upon  to  make  are  chiefly  of  a  pecuniary  nature, 
like  those  connected  with  the  tariff  of  duties 
on  foreign  products.  The  internal  revenue  is 
a  more  difficult  matter,  since  it  is  raised  by 
taxation  on  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco. 

Cooperation. — So  far  as  our  farmers  agree 
at  least,  they  can  cooperate ;  and  their  appar¬ 
ent  weakness  in  the  matter  of  organization  can 
be  effectively  compensated  by  individual 
action,  in  a  very  easy  way.  I  am  convinced 
by  personal  experience,  that  in  matters  of 
national  legislation  a  tremendous  power  can 
be  brought  into  action  by  the  mere  personal 
pressure  of  the  individual  voter  upon  his  Con¬ 
gressional  representative,  either  directly,  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  by  correspondence.  The 
greater  number  of  our  Congressional  districts 
are  pretty  close  as  regards  the  vote ;  and  when 
a  moderate  number  of  voters  show  that  they 
take  enough  interest  in  any  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  speak  or  write  to  their  Congressman 
against  it,  or  in  its  favor,  he  will  vote  as  they 
wish. 

The  Omnipotent  Ballot. — Let  all  be  said 
that  can  be  said  of  the  power  of  money  in  leg¬ 
islative  bodies,  yet  the  fact  still  stands  that 
the  Congressman  can’t  have  a  vote  to  sell,  un¬ 
til  the  people  give  him  one.  If  he  is  willing  to 
be  bribed,  still,  like  St.  Paul,  he  is  “in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,”  and  he  must  let  “I  dare  not  wait 
upon  I  would,”  wh«n  he  is  made  to  feel  sensi¬ 
bly,  in  his  daily  mail,  that  the  eyes  of  dozens 
of  his  constituents  are  watching  his  votes  upon 
bills  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Don’t  be  Bashful.— My  dear  reader,  avoid 
the  too  modest  thought  that  because  you  are 
“only  a  farmer”  you  are  a  citizen  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  Your  vote  is  just  as  good  as  any 
man’s,  if  you  vote  it,  and  there  is  not  a  Con¬ 
gressman  in  the  country  who  does  not  know 
that  fact,  perhaps  bet  ter  than  yourself.  Write 
to  him  without  fear,  respectfully,  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  will  of  the  people  is  by  his  hon¬ 
orable  office  entitled  to  respect,  but  frankly 
expressing  your  interest  on  any  legislation 
affecting  yon  as  a  farmer,  It  does  not  matter 


whether  he  is  of  your  party,  or  not.  Party  is 
of  small  cousequence,  at  this  time,  in  contrast 
with  the  necessity  of  wise  legislation  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  agriculture.  What  is  best  for  the 
farmer  is  best  for  the  whole  country;  and 
patriotism  should  be  above  party.  When  it 
is  understood  that  even  a  moderate  number  of 
farmers  in  each  Congressional  district  will 
sustain  and  stand  by  a  member  who  stands  by 
the  farmers,  regardless  of  party,  you  will 
learn  through  the  press,  in  a  very  few  days, 
that  “the  farmers  are  a  power  in  politics  that 
cannot  be  disregarded.” 

And  now  the  Press.— Just  as  the  vote 
holds  the  Congressman,  so  the  subscription 
gripes  the  editor.  He  may  scoff  at  a  solitary 
“stop  my  paper,”  but  discontinuances  in  whole 
platoons,  companies  and  regiments,  are  quite 
another  thing.  The  American  press  is  as  easi¬ 
ly  controlled  as  the  American  Congress,  or 
the  State  legislatures,  for  evil,  or  for  good, 
according  to  circumstances.  Now  here  is  a 
big  fact  to  consider:  without  the  help  of  the 
press,  and  without  the  vote  of  the  legislator 
the  farmer  is,  and  always  will  be  in  danger  of 
injustice  and  wrong.  But  by  his  numerical 
power,  properly  exercised,  he  need  never  lack 
influence  in  either  direction  Vote  and  work 
for  the  right  man  in  office;  subscribe,  and  in¬ 
duce  others  to  subscribe  for  the  right  papers; 
and  injustice  to  the  farmers  will  find  no  foot¬ 
hold  in  America. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  IN  WEST 
MICHIGAN. 


f'l^His  locality  has  been  for  25  years  and 
JL  more  devoted  in  good  part  to  horticultu¬ 
ral  pursuits.  When  our  peach  orchards  were 
swept  away  by  the  yellows,  we  depended 
mainly  on  small  fruits,  the  land  being  divided 
and  subdivided  into  small  parcels,  which  com¬ 
pelled  the  owners  to  realize  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  small  tracts  by  applying  additional 
labor.  Among  the  small  fruits,  strawberries 
hold  the  first  place,  as  they  are  also  the  first 
of  the  season.  Hardly  have  the  snows  of  win¬ 
ter  passed  away  when  the  modest  little  straw¬ 
berry  plants  erect  their  fruit  stems  and  show 
their  opening  buds.  From  the  full-blown  to 
the  fully  developed  crimson  fruit  is  but  a  short 
time. 

The  strawberry  is  not  a  tender  plant,  but 
entirely  hardy  here  so  far  as  temperature  is 
concerned;  but  all  successful  growers  in  our 
section  give  the  plants  winter  protection. 
This  is  not  so  much  against  low  temperature 
as  long-continued,  prevailing  winds  in  winter, 
when  the  g.’ound  is  not  protected  with  snow 
and  the  heaving  or  freezing  out  in  the  spring. 
The  mulching,  if  heavy  enough,  gives  winter 
and  spring  protection  against  frost,  and  sum¬ 
mer  protection  against  drought.  Marsh  hay, 
straw  or  any  coarse  material  that  will  hold 
snow  will  answer ,  and  should  be  applied  late  in 
the  fall  or  in  early  winter,  when  the  ground  is 
frozen.  This  mulch  remains  on  till  the  ground 
is  fit  to  work  in  the  spring  when  it  is  removed 
several  rows  at  a  time.  The  spaces  are  then 
cultivated  and  cleaned  and  the  mulch  re¬ 
placed  between  the  rows,  to  protect  the  fruit 
from  sand  or  clay  and  to  conserve  as  far  as 
possible  the  moisture  in  the  soil  for  the  time 
of  its  greatest  need.  Like  all  other  fruit  of 
this  character,  the  strawberry  is  composed  al¬ 
most  wholly  of  water,  and  the  plants,  rooting 
shallow  are  more  affected  by  drought  than 
many  others.  This  process  of  removal  and 
culture  is  continued  until  the  whole  ground 
has  been  cleaned  up. 

If  strawberry  growers  would  take  time  by 
the  forelock,  start  one  year  in  advance,  grow 
their  own  plants  on  good,  rich  soil,  with  a 
little  care  by  separating  the  runners  and  lay¬ 
ering  to  some  extent,  and  then  set  out  only 
strong,  well-rooted,  young  plants  on  a  good, 
clean  soil;  cultivate  well,  and  remove  all 
fruit  stems  when  in  bloom  or  before,  there 
would  be  far  less  complaint  of  failure.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  home  use  or  trial  only  such  varieties 
as  are  known  to  succeed  on  similar  soil,  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  should  be  selected  for 
commercial  purposes,  Since  the  old  Wilson 
has  failed  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  growers, 
owing  to  the  leaf  rust- blight  (perhaps  a  con¬ 
stitutional  weakness,  brought  about  by  con¬ 
tinued  cropping  in  or  near  the  same  locality, 
like  in-and-in  breeding  among  animals), 
several  other  varieties  have  come  into  general 
use.  Among  these  the  Sharpless  and  Cres¬ 
cent  take  the  lead  here — the  Sharpless  for 
strong,  heavy  soil  well  kept  in  hills;  the  Cres¬ 
cent  to  run  in  more  or  less  matted  rows. 

It  requires  years  and  years  for  any  fruit  to 
establish  itself  firmly  in  any  locality,  under 
all  the  varying  circumstances  of  soil  and 
climate,  heat  and  cold,  moisture,  drought  and 
culture ;  hence  the  newer  varieties  are  moving 
slowly.  w.  a.  s, 

Benton  Harbor,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 
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MARKET  POULTRY  AND  EGGS. 


J.  H.  DREVENSTEDT. 

The  Rural  has  got  ahead  of  us.  I  notice 
the  Rural’s  intention  to  cross  a  White 
Wyandotte  cockerel  on  White  Dorking  hens. 
This  has  been  my  pet  idea  for  some  time  past. 
The  White  Wyandotte  is  such  a  superior  fowl 
for  market  purposes  that  I  believe  a  still  further 
improvement  could  be  made  by  introducing 
Dorking  blood.  This  will  develop  more  breast 
and  increase  the  weight  of  the  dressed  car¬ 
cass  considerably.  But  where  oh!  did  the 
Editor  get  those  White  Dorkings  with  yellow 
legs? 

“Will  it  be  a  new  breed?”  asks  the  Editor. 
Judging  by  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  new 
breeds  in  both  America  and  England,  such  a 
cross  as  the  above  would  be  entitled  to  a  place 
as  a  new  breed,  besides  having’  the  merit  of 
being  a  benefit  to  the  general  poultry  interests 
and  not  merely  a  fancy  for  feathers  alone. 
We  must  improve  in  the  direction  of  choice 
table  qualities,  as  our  markets  are  still  flooded 
with  very  unsatisfactory  poultry.  So  much 
of  the  poultry  sent  to  our  markets  is  in  such 
poor  condition  that  low  prices  are  simply 
courted.  Such  stuff  never  returns  the  pro¬ 
ducer  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  the  markets  are  glutted  in  certain  sea¬ 
sons — which  seem  to  us  always  about  the 
late  fall  to  midwinter — just  the  time  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  hold  back  and  eat  all  they  can  of  their 
surplus.  It’s  cheaper  than  beef,  better  than 
pork,  and  when  consumed  at  home  keeps  the 
market  from  being  flooded,  with  consequent 
ruinous  prices.  Still,  there  are  many  families 
in  the  city  who  will  always  pay  a  first-class 
price  for  a  prime  article.  But  in  order  to  get 
such  a  price  the  poultry  must  present  a  neat 
and  attractive  appearance,  besides  being  well 
fattened  and  of  breeds  that  are  suitable  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  Wyandottes,  Plymouth- 
Rocks,  Brahmas  and  Dorkings.  A  cross  of 
Houdan  with  Brahma  has,  in  our  trade,  given 
a  satisfaction  above  all  others.  Still,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  cross,  when  dressed,  is  not  as 
fine  as  any  of  the  above  breeds;  but  those  who 
once  taste  a  young  rooster  of  this  cross  will 
cry  for  more. 

(R.  N.  Y. — The  White  Dorking  hens  were 
found  in  th“  flock  of  a  neighbor  who  takes  de¬ 
light  in  experimenting  with  the  different 
breeds.  Last  year  he  became  interested  in 
Dorkings,  and  sent  to  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  settings  of  both  White  and  Silver 
Grays.  Out  of  many  chickens  hatched  these 
four  birds  were  found.  They  are  so  nearly 
alike  and  of  such  excellent  shape  and  size  that 
we  decided  to  experiment  with  them.  We 
have  no  particular  ambition  to  develop  a  new 
breed,  beyond  a  desire  to  improve  the  market 
qualities  of  our  laying  breeds.  What  we  want 
is  a  short,  blocky  hen  that  will  lay  a  good 
number  of  large  white  eggs  in  the  winter  with 
good  care,  and  will  fatten  readily  after  laying 
and  produce  a  good  carcass  with  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  breast  meat.  Or  look  to  the  Wyau- 
dotts  to  improve  the  laying  quality  of  the 
Dorkings.  If  that  can  be  done  we  shall  have 
what  we  are  after.  Whether  we  succeed  or 
fail,  our  readers  will  know  the  result. 

- »  ♦  ♦ - 

PITHY  POULTRY  PARAGRAPHS. 

AS  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  sufficiently  to  dig 
the  ground,  it  should  be  done.  In  large 
yards  where  the  plow  can  be  used,  digging  is 
only  necessary  where  the  plow  does  not  reach* * 
in  the  corners  and  in  front  of  the  building  close 
up.  This  turning  over  the  earth  sweetens  the 
premises,  and  buries  over  the  soiled  part  of 
the  earth,  and  to  extract  that  from  the  soil 
vegetation  is  the  remedy.  Sow  oats  or  rye 
quite  thick.  This  will  be  greatly  relished  by 
the  poultry.  The  fowls  are  very  fond  of  grow¬ 
ing  grain  or  grass.  By  thus  treating  the 
yards,  healthfulness  and  food  are  secured  to¬ 
gether.  In  any  waste  places  on  a  farm  that 
cannot  be  made  of  any  use,  sow  sunflower 
seed.  Poultry  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  there 
is  not  a  finer  dessert  for  them  than  this  seed. 
Sunflowers  thrive  on  a  roadside  or  any  waste 
spot.  Pop-corn  is  also  a  good  crop  to  raise 
for  chickens.  It  is  better  than  cracked  corn 
from  the  mills,  as  all  the  heart  of  the  grain  is 
there.  When  the  hens  begin  to  lay  there  is  a 
greater  demand  for  variety  of  food;  feed 
plenty  of  meat,  shell  and  bone. 

Don’t  try  to  set  hens :  but  when  they  want 
to  sit  give  them  some  eggs.  It  is  best  to  give 
them  some  glass  eggs  first  for  a  day  or  two, 
to  see  if  they  mean  business,  or  they  may  do 
as  the  Dutchman’s  hen  did — sit  standing  up. 

Leave  the  chicks  to  the  hen  while  hatching. 
It  is  well  to  look  at  them  if  the  hen  is  docile; 
but  if  nervous,  leave  her.  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  shell  sticks  to  a  chick,  or  that  a 
chick  gets  buried  under  shells,  in  which  case 


it  is  best  to  clear  them ;  but  some  hens  are  so 
excitable  that  they  scratch  and  tear  the  tender 
bodies  of  hatching  broods  if  interfered  with. 

If  you  want  to  remove  a  hen  to  sit  in  an¬ 
other  place,  it  is  always  best  to  give  the  glass 
eggs  to  begin  with,  as  hens  sometimes  fidget 
off  and  on  the  nest  and  break  some  of  the  eggs 
and  afterward  settle  down  quietly. 

Remember  it  is  the  early-hatched  chicks 
that  make  the  fall  and  winter  laying  pullets. 
They  must  be  matured  before  cold  weather; 
the  latter  part  of  March  is  a  good  time  for 
hatching  them,  they  stay  under  the  hens  for 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  most  of  the  time, 
after  which  the  weather  begins  to  be  favor¬ 
able. 


Woman's  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

The  Woman’s  Conference,  recently  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  Washington,  represented  progres¬ 
sive  femininity  very  happily.  Though  the  dele¬ 
gates  almost  without  exception, belonged  to  the 
claimants  of  women’s  suffrage,  they  were  any¬ 
thing  but  the  stern- visaged  and  do  wdily  dress¬ 
ed  creatures  usually  held  up  as  “strong-mind¬ 
ed  females.”  They  were  sweet  of  face  and 
gentle  of  manner,  almost  always  tastefully — 
often  very  fashionably— attired.  There  were 
several  female  ministers — shall  we  call  them 
clergy  women?  There  were  doctors,  lawyers, 
editors,  and  women  of  business.  And,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  masculine  critic,  they  were 
in  no  wise  distinguishable  from  any  other 
body  of  intelligent  women.  They  celebrated 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  women’s  suf¬ 
frage  agitation ;  but,  while  much  of  their  delib¬ 
eration  was  occupied  by  this  subject,  they  dis¬ 
cussed  many  other  matters  of  interest  to 
women. 

*  *  * 

This  was  the  first  international  council  of 
women  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Germany,  Nor¬ 
way,  Finland,  France  and  Canada— each  was 
represented  by  its  best.  Rev.  Antoinette 
Brown  Blackwell,  the  first  “clergywoman’ 
ever  ordained,  offered  an  opening  prayer  aud 
blessing,  while  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  made 
the  opening  address.  Baroness  Gripenberg 
told  of  the  freedom  accorded  women  in  Fin¬ 
land,  where  higher  education  “is  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  fact.”  Pundita  Ramabai  presented  its 
antithesis,  in  telling  of  the  condition  of  wo¬ 
men  in  Hindostan. 

*  *  * 

Apropos  of  higher  education,  Rena  Mich¬ 
aels,  Dean  of  the  Women’s  College, Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  declares  that  education  never 
destroys  love  or  romance  in  a  girl.  She  says  a 
girl  may  caress  a  conic  section,  but  let  her  see 
the  man  to  whom  her  heart  goes  out,  and  she 
will  drop  the  conic  section  and  caress  the  man. 
Education  may  better  the  mind,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  heart.  If  it  had  you 
would  not  find  educated  women  stooping 
sometimes  to  marry  the  men  they  do,  nor 
would  you  find  educated  men  marrying  mere 
prettiness,  when  there  was  still  some  educa¬ 
ted  womanhood  left. 

*  *  * 

Clara  Barton  told  about  the  grand  work  of 
the  Red  Cross  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was 
communicated  to  her  audience,  and  Frances 
E.  Willard  discussed  the  greatest  temperance 
movement  in  the  world.  Stirring  addresses 
were  made  on  behalf  of  social  purity,  and 
against  lax  marriage  and  divorce. 

The  earnestness  and  belief  in  individual 
effort  shown  by  all  the  members  of  this  con¬ 
ference  are  most  striking.  They  don’t  sit  down 
quietly  and  say  they  are  too  feeble  to  effect 
anything.  Each  one  acts  as  if  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  universe  depended  on  her  individual 
efforts,  and,  after  all,  this  is  the  true  idea. 
We  can  never  have  unity  without  units.  And 
if  we  can’t  all  lead  a  great  charity  or  moral 
reform,  each  one  can  do  something  to  make 
the  world  better  and  happier,  if  it  is  only  to 
teach  our  neighbors  how  to  make  digestible 
pie-crust. 

HORSEBACK  RIDING. 

ELSIE. 

This  is  a  form  of  healthful  amusement  that 
many  farmers’  daughters  let  go  by  them.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  nearly  as  popular  in  the 
East  as  it  is  in  California,  where  the  young 
girls  on  every  ranch  ride  like  veritable  cow¬ 
boys,  aud  let  me  tell  you  that  does  not  mean 
that  their  riding  is  devoid  of  grace,  I  only  use 
the  simile  to  characterize  their  fearlessness.  I 
know  that  when  I  was  a  country  girl  (oh,  it  is 
not  so  long  ago  but  that  I  remember  it  per¬ 
fectly),  I  was  the  only  farmer’s  daughter  for 
miles  around  who  indulged  herself  or  was  in¬ 
dulged  in  that  delightful  exercise.  I  was  un¬ 
usually  favored,  since  I  had  my  own  saddlo- 
horse,  whose  only  other  qualification  was  a 
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steady  reliance  in  the  matter  of  cultivating 
corn,  and  as  he  was  only  required  for  that  use 
on  an  occasional  day  or  half  day, he  was  nearly 
always  at  my  disposal.  But  then  I  rode  every 
other  horse,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  that 
came  on  the  place,  so  you  need  not  wait  for 
an  especial  saddle  horse.  For  many  years  the 
luxury  of  a  side  saddle  was  unknown  to  me. 
A  blanket  tightly  strapped  on  the  back  of  my 
Bucephalus  did  duty  instead,  but  I  acquired 
an  ease  and  freedom  of  motion  that  one  does 
not  always  get  at  a  riding  school.  When  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  I  taught  a  country  school, 
my  first  hardly  earned  five  dollars  were  in¬ 
vested  in  a  second-hand  side-saddle.  Let  no 
consideration  of  the  want  of  a  habit  deter  you 
from  the  pleasure.  A  pair  of  your  big  broth¬ 
er’s  second  best  trousers  (and  now  that  ladies’ 
riding  habits  are  worn  short)  any  old  dress 
skirt  of  black  or  gray ;  your  best-fitting  waist 
or  jersey,  and  a  light  straw  hat  of  any  kind 
and  you  may  have  as  much  pleasure  as  in  a 
tailor-made  suit  costing  thirty  dollars.  Last 
summer  at  Los  Gatos,  California,  I  made  my¬ 
self  a  riding  skirt  of  silesia  at  eight  cents  a 
yard,  the  whole  thing  costing  fifty  cents;  wore 
it  for  two  months  with  as  much  enjoyment  as 
I  could.have  derived  from  a  costly  cloth  habit, 
and  then  used  it  for  a  skirt  lining  when  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  behind  me  the  delightful  little 
mustang,  and  the  glorious  climate  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  for  the  eighteen  feet  of  snow,  and  the 
icy  sidewalks  of  New  York. 

You  don’t  need  lessons  in  the  art.  Begin 
with  the  gentlest  horse  in  your  father’s  sta¬ 
ble,  irrespective  of  gait  (unless  you  are  natur¬ 
ally  fearless),  and  first  learn  to  sit  a  horse. 
Sit  well  and  firmly,  keeping  your  face  so  that 
a  line  drawn  from  your  nose  would  reach  ex¬ 
actly  between  your  horse’s  ears.  Go  slo  wly  at 
first,  until  you  can  ride  at  a  walking  pace 
without  allowing  your  body  to  sway  with 
every  motion  of  the  horse.  There  is  nothing 
more  graceful  than  a  lady  on  horseback,  if 
she  knows  how  to  ride,  and  nothing  more 
awkward  if  she  sits  as  if  she  were  about  to 
fall  off,  and  bounces  up  and  down  from  her 
saddle.  Try  to  sit  as  if  you  were  a  part  of 
the  animal.  It  is  not  fair  for  the  boys  to 
have  all  the  fun,  and  I  doubt  if  I  should  ever 
have  had  this  pleasure  had  I  not  at  first  vigor¬ 
ously  disputed  with  my  brothers  the  privilege 
of  driving  the  cows  to  pasture  on  horseback, 
and  of  taking  the  horses  to  the  adjoining  vil¬ 
lage  blacksmith  shop  to  be  shod.  Then  my 
indulgent  father  became  interested  in  my 
ability  to  ride,  and  the  result  was  a  snow- 
white  saddle  horse,  my  dear  old  Major,  one 
of  the  happiest  reminiscences  of  my  childhood. 
Try  it,  girls,  and  see  if  you  do  not  have  cause 
to  thank  the  Rural  for  the  suggestion . 

SOME  WORDS  ON  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 

THIRSA. 

I  read  with  much  pleasure  Mrs.  Wager- 
Fisher’s  letters;  but  “my  idol  has  fallen.” 
Her  letter,  “The  Dark  Side  of  Farm  Life,”  has 
dissipated  all  former  interest  and  left  to  me 
a  “meaningless  mass  of  clay.” 

I  am  a  farmer’s  wife,  and  know  that,  like  all 
other  vocations  in  life,  we  have  its  lights  and 
shadows;  but  I  do  claim  that  we  have  more 
sunshine  than  shadow.  The  irreparable  wrong 
Mrs.  Fisher  has  done,  is  the  picture  she  has 
presented  to  our  boys  and  girls,  who  may  not 
know  to  the  contrary,  as  we  do.  We  keep 
help  both  in  and  out  the  house,  and  while  her 
suggestions  about  the  management  of  help 
might  do  for  some  localities  in  the  West,  they 
are  not  at  all  practical. 

We  have  tried  having  some  of  the  help  live 
in  tenement  houses.  It  is  attended  with  much 
inconvenience  and  loss  to  us;  for  instance,  we 
have  three  men  living  in  tenement  houses; 
they  have  to  come  here  to  get  orders  for  the 
day;  in  the  course  of  an  hour  there  may  be 
a  change  in  the  weather,  it  may  storm;  they 
will  quit  work  and  go  home.  Now,  one  lives 
half  a  mile,  another  one  mile,  the  third,  one 
and  a  half  mile  away;  it  will  take  another 
man  an  hour  to  go  with  a  message  to  those 
men  and  back  again,  when  if  they  were  at 
“headquarters,”  they  can  be  doing  something 
under  shelter  and  save  the  time  which  to  a 
farmer  is  money. 

They  have  their  room  and  are  supplied  with 
papers  and  books.  We  try  to  hire  intelligent 
help  with  good  and  cleanly  habits,  and  if  they 
prove  otherwise — they  go.  We  eat  at  the 
same  table  and  do  not  feel  degraded ;  I  wonder 
if  Mrs.  Fisher  knows  how  much  time  it  saves 
to  have  one  table  instead  of  two  or  three  (if 
we  had  to  grade  our  help),  which  would  be  the 
next  thing.  If  we  can  give  them  a  word  of 
counsel  or  good  cheer,  we  do  it  as  we  try  to 
do  every  thing  else,  with  a  soul  in  it ;  and,  hor¬ 
rors,  of  horrors!  if  they  are  sick  we  take  care 
of  them.  This  means,  of  course,  our  help  we 
have  for  the  year;  we  usually  have  four  men. 
In  our'harvest’time,  which  lasts  many  weeks, 
we  plan  our'  work  so  as  to  have  the  afternoon 
to  do' as  we  please,  the  heavy  part  of  the  work 
being  done  in  the  morning,  cooking  dinner  and 
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upper  together,  and  only  warming  over  at  sup¬ 
per,  so  in  half  an  hour  we  can  get  that  meal, 
which  is  at  five  o’clock;  then  we  gather  our 
vegetables  in  the  “cool  of  the  evening”  and 
our  berries  in  the  morning.  We  take  care  of 
milk  and  butter  too — but  one  of  the  rules  of 
the  house  is  “make  your  head  save  your 
heels.”  We  have  time  for  many  social 
demands  which  are  instructive  and  pleasant. 
I  have  flowers,  music,  and  all  the  “comforts 
of  life,”  and  do  earnestly  protest  against 
being  called  a  “drudge.”  It  is  beneath  any 
woman  to  so  situate  herself,  and  it  is  with 
every  woman  to  say  whether  or  no  she  will  be 
a  drudge  (how  I  abhor  the  name);  but  more, 
the  person  who  will  settle  down,  loses  all  in¬ 
dividuality  and  becomes  a  mere  machine. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  do,  but  you  will 
find  them  elsewhere  as  well  as  on  the  farm.  I 
tell  you,  friends,  we  have  the  most  indepen¬ 
dent  life  of  all.  With  all  due  deference  to 
Mrs.  Fisher’s  knowledge  on  other  subjects, 
she  certainly  spoke  of  what  she  did  not  fully 
understand  this  time. 


SUNSHINE  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

SELMA  CLARE. 

“The  girls  of  a  family,”  says  a  writer  in 
Harper’s  Bazar,  “have  it  in  their  power  at  all 
times  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  behalf  of 
the  male  members  of  a  household.” 

This  will  seem  almost  a  sarcasm  to  many 
readers  of  the  Rural,  who  realize,  as  only  the 
“girls  of  a  family”  of  brothers  can  do,  how 
much  work,  “real”  hard  work,  they  not  only 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do,  but  actually  do  do. 
Eliminate  the  word  “work”  from  the  sentence 
quoted  above,  and  you  will  come  nearer  to  the 
meaning  of  the  writer,  which  doubtless  was 
that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  a  great 
deal  in  making  sunshine  in  the  family.  If 
I  were  a  man,  and  courting  a  girl  who  had 
brothers,  I  should  want,  unobserved,  to  see 
just  what  her  relations  with  those  brothers 
were.  If  she  were  on  terms  of  delightful 
comradeship  with  them,  I  should  feel  pretty 
certain  that  I  bad  chosen  rightly.  Girls 
should  realize,  especially  where  they  have 
younger  brothers,  something  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  that  rests  upon  them.  There  is  the 
parlor,  or  family  sitting-room,  to  be  made 
bright  and  attractive,  with  music,  if  possible, 
and  books,  flowers,  and  games  for  the  brother 
who  may  be  inclined  to  be  a  little  wild.  Make 
him  feel  that  he  has  no  better  friend  or  chum 
than  his  sister.  It  is  not  only  the  brother 
whom  you  are  benefiting,  but  his  future 
wife  and  unborn  generations.  Don’t  snub 
him.  Make  him  feel  an  interest  in  his  and 
your  home,  by  helping  you  make  something 
for  its  decoration.  It  depends  upon  you  girls 
to  make  home  a  place  which  your  brothers 
shall  look  forward  to  as  one  in  which  they  are 
sure  to  spend  a  delightful  evening,  and  the 
courtesy  and  gentleness  with  which  you  shall 
inspire  each,  will  not  only'make  your  life  hap¬ 
pier,  and  his  own  better,  but  your  future  sis¬ 
ter-in-law  will  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude.  If 
you  find  a  man  who  treats  his  wife  in  an  un- 
gentlemanly  manner,  you  may  make  up  your 
mind  either  he  has  no  sisters,  or  they  were  not 
of  the  right  kind.  Boys  love  to  tease,  I  grant 
you,  but  to  divert  this  flow  of  animal  and 
boyish  spirits  into  a  proper  and  agreeable 
channel  is  a  sister’s  part  and  something  of  the 
pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear.” 


A  PLEASANT  HOME. 


MRS.  S.  H.  ROWELL. 

Mrs.  Everett  was  the  mistress  of  a  pleas¬ 
ant  home;  she  made  it  what  it  was  by  her  own 
efforts.  It  was  not  magnificent  in  its  exterior 
or  luxuriant  in  its  interior  furnishing,  but  it 
was  better:  it  was  neat  and  comfortable.  Her 
carpets  were  not  too  nice  to  use,  or  her  furni¬ 
ture  too  costly  for  everyday  wear.  She  had 
no  best  room  that  was  kept  expressly  for 
the  reception  of  company.  Her  children  were 
model  children  for  behavior,  and  it  was  a  real 
treat  to  see  them  play  together.  They  were 
taught  to  be  kind  and  obliging,  and  the  elder 
ones  took  care  of  the  little  ones  and  kept  them 
happy  and  quiet.  I  had  been  stopping  for  a 
visit  with  an  old  schoolmate,  and  her  children 
made  the  house  a  perfect  Babel  of  confusion, 
and  I  was  glad  to  shorten  my  stay  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  regard  to  my  nerves.  So  it 
was  a  most  refreshing  change  to  come  into 
the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  Mrs.  Everett’s 
home.  I  had  been  there  two  days,  and  had 
watched  the  workings  of  her  household, 
and  had  never  heard  one  cross  or  sharp 
word  spoken  by  parents  or  the  children,  and 
as  this  was  a  regimen  entirely  new  to 
me,  I  determined  to  inquire  into  the 
secret  of  their  management;  so,  after  the 
young  people  had  retired  and  we  were  alone 
in  the  bright  sitting-room,  I  asked  the  mother 
how  she  managed  to  keep  her  children  so  happy 
and  good;  “they  are  the  best  behaved  family 
I  ever  met.”  “Do  you  think  so?  I  am 
glad  of  it.  You  see  Mr.  ^Everett’s 


business  keeps  him  in  his  office  all  the 
day,  and  often  through  the  evening,  and 
sometimes  quite  late  at  night.  So  you  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  care  and  management  of  the 
little  ones  must  of  necessity  devolve  upon  me. 
You  know  that  I  was  a  teacher  for  several 
years  before  I  was  married,  and  was,  conse¬ 
quently,  thrown  in  contact  with  a  great  many 
families,  and  could  see  the  difference  in  the 
forms  of  government,  and  the  effect  that  the 
government  had  upon  the  children  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  households;  and  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  better  parents  governed 
themselves  the  better  they  could  control  their 
children.  Do  you  recollect  the  Boren  family? 
No  matter  what  the  children  did,  it  was  a 
cuff  or  a  spank — one  continued  punishing, 
from  the  time  they  were  out  of  their  beds  in 
the  morning  till  they  were  asleep  at  night, 
except  when  they  were  in  school ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  their  mother  gave  them  a  pleasant 
word  while  I  boarded  there.  It  was  scold 
and  fret  all  the  live-long  day.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  the  children  were  cross  and 
snarling,  and  striking  each  other ;  at  least,  it 
was  a  natural  consequence;  I  did  not  blame 
them.  Well,  I  profited  by  that  lesson,  and  as 
I  could  not  see  that  the  least  possible  good  was 
effected  by  scolding,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
if  I  ever  had  a  family  of  my  own  I  would  not 
allow  myself  to  fret  or  scold  at  them.” 

“And  do  you  never  have  to  scold?” 

“I  never  intend  to  be  cross  enough  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  it.” 

“I  have  not  heard  you  speak  a  loud  or  sharp 
word.” 

“I  next  went  to  board  with  the  Lees.  The 
mother  was  one  of  the  sweetest  little  women  I 
ever  met.  Her  children  were  obedient  and 
lovely.  She  was  so  easy  with  them  that  I 
should  not  have  expected  they  would  have 
minded  at  all.  Her  government  was  love, 
and  it  worked  admirably.  The  little  ones 
could  not  bear  to  grieve  her ;  if  she  looked  sad 
they  were  unhappy  till  she  smiled  again.  If 
she  was  sick,  there  was  no  end  of  the  waiting 
upon  and  care  she  received.  Everything  was 
just  lovely,  and  the  strongest  ties  of  affection 
bound  them  together.  It  was  the  pleasantest 
family  I  ever  met,  and  I  thought  it  worthy  of 
imitation.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Lee  command 
one  of  the  children  to  do  anything;  he  always 
asked  them,  and  they  were  ready  to  serve 
him  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Having  these 
two  examples  before  me,  of  course  I  could  not 
help  contrasting  the  effects  of  the  entire  dif¬ 
ferent  management,  end  make  my  choice. 

I  think  it  a  great  responsibility  to  train  up 
children,  and  I  think  that  a  happy  home  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  blessings  that  can 
be  bestowed  upon  a  family  of  children.  If 
they  have  the  most  pleasure  at  home,  they 
will  love  to  remain  there,  and  if  absent  will 
look  forward  to  coming  back  with  anxious 
desire.  Children  have  rights  that  should  be 
respected,  and  each  child  should  be  willing  to 
give  others  the  privileges  that  belong  to 
them.” 

“Well,  my  dear  Miss  Everett,  you  have  re¬ 
duced  your  theory  into  practice,  and  I  never 
have  been  thrown  into  a  family  that  I  found 
so  orderly  and  happy,  or  a  home  that  was  al¬ 
together  so  pleasant  as  the  one  where  you  are 
the  presiding  head.” 

“I  am  glad  you  enjoy  it;  you  may  find 
more  luxury  and  wealth,  but  I  am  content 
with  my  own  dear,  pleasant  home.” 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

If  any  speak  ill  of  thee,  flee  home  to  thine 
own  conscience,  and  examine  thine  heart.  If 
thou  be  guilty,  it  is  a  just  correction;  if  not 
guilty,  it  is  a  fair  instruction.  Make  use  of 
both.  So  shalt  thou  distil  honey  out  of  gall, 
and  out  of  an  open  enemy  a  secret  friend . 

“I  have  a  right  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to 
do.”  But,  Mr.  Beecher  says,  you  have  the 
other  right,  also,  to  hold  your  tongue.  You 
are  not  bound  to  speak  whenever  you  have  a 
mind  to .  . 

The  power  of  persistence,  of  enduring  defeat 
and  of  gaining  victory  by  defeats,  is  one  of 
the  forces  which  never  loses  its  charm . 

The  three  things  most  difficult  are  to  keep 
a  secret,  to  forget  an  injury,  and  to  make 
good  use  of  leisure . 

Self-respect — an  inward  dignity  of  char¬ 
acter,  which,  once  acquired  and  righteously 
maintained,  nothing — no,  not  the  hardest 
drudgery  nor  the  direst  poverty  can  vanquish. 

It  is  the  drifting  icebergs  settling  with  any 
current  anywhere  that  wreck  the  ships . 

Beecher  says  the  constable  sleeps,  and  the 
sheriff  nods,  and  the  judge  is  unknowing;  but 
the  laws  of  God  follow  a  man  by  night  and  by 
day,  and  never  leave  him . 

No  school  is  more  necessary  to  children  than 
patience,  because  either  the  will  must  be 
broken  in  childhood,  or  the  heart  in.  old  age. 

The  Independent  says,  “If  any  one  is  desir¬ 
ous  of  knowing  the  truth  for  himself,  he  may 
know  it  without  any  appeal  to  scientific  ex¬ 
periment,  'philosophical  Jnquiry, 'or  rational- 
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istic  disputation.  If  any  one  is  willing  to  do 
God’s  will  as  set  forth  by  me  he  shall  know  in 
himself  in  the  doing  of  that  will,  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  of  God . 

A  kind  heart  is  a  fountain  of  gladness, 
making  everything  in  the  vicinity  freshen  in¬ 
to  smiles:.' . , 

Happiness  generally  depends  more  on  the 
opinion  we  have  of  things  than  on  the  things 

themselves . 

If  you  can  not  bring  yourself  to  ask  a  bless¬ 
ing  aloud  at  table,  the  silent  blessing,  which 
is  now  customary  in  many  families  is  the  next 
best  thing.  Let  all  heads  be  bowed,  and  all 
hearts  be  lifted  to  God  for  a  moment,  before 
the  distribution  of  food  begins.  The  Bible 
classes  with  the  heathen  those  families  that 
call  not  upon  God  . 

There  is  no  good  in  arguing  with  the  inev¬ 
itable.  The  only  argument  available  against 

an  east  wind  is  to  put  on  your  overcoat . 

Spurgeon  says  “Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing,”  is  as  true  of  strong  men  as  of  babes 
grace.  Temptation,  like  fire,  will  burn  when 
tne  wood  is  green,  and  certainly  it  hath  no  less 
power  when  the  fuel  is  old  and  sere.  Those  who 
think  themselves  at  Heaven’s  gate  may  yet  sin 
their  souls  into  deepest  hell,  unless  the  un¬ 
changing  love  and  power  of  God  shall  uphold 

them  even  to  the  end . 

The  Religious  Herald  says;  the  manners 
of  a  Christian  ought  not  te  be  something 
which  ean  be  put  off  and  on  like  a  garment, 
but  they  ought  to  be  a  product  of  his  relig¬ 
ion  ;  the  outward  expression  of  the  heart  that 

is  under  the  influence  of  Christ . 

Kingsley  thinks  the  ultimatum  of  living 
is  the  performance  of  duty.  If  a  man  is  busy, 
and  busy  about  his  duty,  what  more  does  he 

require  for  time  or  eternity? . 

To  understand  the  world  is  wiser  than  to 
condemn  it.  To  study  the  world  is  better  than 
to  shun  it.  To  use  the  world  is  better  than  to 
abuse  it.  To  make  the  world  better  and 
happier  is  the  noblest  task  of  man  or  woman. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


A  KITCHEN  CONVENIENCE. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  says  that  by 
the  help  of  her  husband  she  has  acquired  one 
thing  during  the  year  that  proves  a  genuine 
blessing. 

She  desired  a  table  close  to  her  cook-stove, 
that  should  always  be  on  hand  when  wanted 
and  quite  out  of  the  way  when  not  wanted. 
This  she  has  secured.  It  is  so  simple,  so  con¬ 
venient  and  so  cheap  that  I  have  thought  some 
of  the  Rural  housekeepers  might  profit  by 
the  idea.  The  accompanying  sketch  will  show 
how  it  is  constructed.  The  table  proper,  of 
which  one  end  is  shown  at  A  B,  in  Fig.  104,  is 


jt.  v-r 


Fig.  104. 

formed  of  two  boards,  each  a  foot  wide  and 
about  20  inches  long,  glued  together  at  one 
edge,  with  a  strip  securely  nailed  across  each 
end.  It  is  supported  by  means  of  the  stand¬ 
ard,  C  D,  and  a  hook  at  A,  a  standard  and 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 
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hook  being  attached  to  each  end  of  the  table. 
The  standard  is  secured  to  the  wainscoting  at 
C  by  means  of  a  strap  hinge,  as  shown,  and  to 
the  table  at  D  by  a  strong,  round-headed 
screw.  The  hook  and  the  staple  in  which  it 
engages  are  shown  more  distinctly  at  E. 
These  may  be  made  either  of  wrought  or  cast 
iron. 

The  drawing  at  the  right  shows  the  table 
when  folded  up.  F  is  a  staple  driven  into  the 
wainscoting  just  below  the  moulding,  into 
which  the  pin,  G,  which  projects  from  the 
back  edge  of  the  table,  enters  as  the  table  is 
folded  up.  e.  s.  G. 

FASHIONS,  FADS  AND  FANCIES. 

Ruching  seems  to  have  regained  its  old- 
time  popularity. 

Trimmings  are  put  on  the  waist  and  sleeves 
in  V  shapes. 

Gilt  and  silver  braid  plays  an  important 
part  in  this  season’s  dress  trimmings. 

For  womens’  underclothing  we  find  Lons¬ 
dale  muslin  first  choice  and  the  Anchor  brand 
second.  The  first  is  nine  cents  the  yard  while 
the  latter  is  half  a  cent  more. 

The  preference  is  still  given  to  black  for 
childrens’  stockings.  Those  for  40  cents  are 
warranted  not  to  crock. 

Henrietta  cloth  is  the  popular  light-weight 
dress  goods  this  spring.  Prices  range  from 
75  cents  to  $1.25  per  yard. 

We  are  assured  that  Jerseys  are  gaining  in 
womens’  estimation.  They  are  shown  in  all 
colors,  braided  and  plain.  Those  of  good 
quality,  silk  and  worsted,  are  from  $2.25  to 
$5.00. 

Dinner  sets  of  white  English  porcelain,  best 
quality,  and  numbering  127  pieces,  can  be 
had  on  Grand  Street,  New  York,  for  $22. 
Those  of  French  China  for  $25.  Excellent 
sets  of  stone  china,  same  number  of  pieces, 
can  be  bought  for  $15. 

In  size  and  shape  parasols  are  the  same  as 
those  of  last  year  with  this  difference — longer 
sticks  and  more  elaborate  handles.  Those  of 
plain  black,  black  and  white  plaids,  or  black 
and  white  stripes,  the  stripes  passing  around 
are  chosen  by  women  of  quiet  tastes. 

The  English  walking  hat  with  various  modi¬ 
fications  and  the  close  toque  seem  to  be  the 
leading  styles  in  ladies’  hats.  Appearances 
indicate  at  the  present  that  the  widest  lati¬ 
tude  will  be  sufferable  in  both  hats  and  bon¬ 
nets  and  one  can  wear  almost  any  sort  of  head 
covering  and  still  be  in  that  state  so  dear  to 
the  feminine  heart — in  the  fashion. 

Tan  and  gray  are  the  popular  colors  in  kid 
gloves.  The  dressed  kid  is  to  the  fore  and  the 
four-buttoned  is  the  usual  street  length.  While 
the  preference  is  given  to  heavy  stitching  of 
the  same  shade  as  the  glove,  almost  as  many 
are  seen  stitched  in  black  or  white.  Of  course, 
gloves  run  the  green  gamut,  but  these  shades 
are  principally  stitched  in  white  and  some 
are  finished  at  the  top  with  points  of  white 
kid. 

Green  in  every  shade,  but  especially  the 
olives,  seems  destined  to  play  the  part  of  lead¬ 
ing  color  this  spring.  While  we  cannot  hope 
to  stem  this  green  wave,  we  earnestly  beg  our 
friends  to  consider  their  years  and  to  consult 
their  mirrors  as  to  the  freshness  of  their  com¬ 
plexion  before  going  deep  into  this  vernal 
craze. 


- ;  CHOICE  CANDIES. 

A  gift  of  candies  in  a  pretty  package,  box, 
bag,  or  in  some  of  the  many  quaint  or  beauti¬ 
ful  receptacles  sold  for  this  purpose  by  con¬ 
fectioners,  is  very  appropriate  and  acceptable 
on  many  occasions.  Candies  are  largely  used 
as  a  side  dish  on  dinner  tables  or  they  may  be 
passed  with  light  refreshments  at  an  informal 
gathering  of  friends  for  a  social  evening: 
doing  duty  in  any  or  all  of  these  ways  they 
should  be  very  nice. 

>To  buy  good’candies  soon  becomes  an  ex¬ 
travagance^  for  a  woman  with  a  thousand 
other  calls  upon  a  purse  with  a  constant  ten¬ 
dency  toward  leanness. 

But  the  desire  to  give  pleasure  to  children 
and  friends  through  the  medium  of  tempting 
candies  can  be  gratified  at  a  smaller  cost  than 
at  the  prices  attached  to  the  beautiful  bags 
and  baskets  in  confectioners’  windows. 

The  speediest  way  to  make  up  fancy  candies 
is  by  the  use  of  confectioners’  sugar. 

This  sugar  is  specially  prepared  for  making 
candies  and  can  be  bought  of  city  grocers  and 
probably  could  be  ordered  through  almost  any 
obliging  local  grocer  if  he  kept  none  in  stock. 

In  using  this  sugar  the  white  of  one  or  many 
eggs  is  taken  according  to  the  quantity  of 
candy  desired  and  without  beating  the  egg,  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  is  added:  if  the  whites 
fill  a  cup'half  full^then  a  half  cupful  of  water 
must  be  added. 

Into  the  water  and  egg  confectioners’  sugar 
is  stirred'until  the  mixture  is  stiff  enough  to 
be’worked[in  the  fingers.  This  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  variety  of_candies ;  and  can  be  made 


of  granulated  sugar  as  well  in  the  following 
way: 

Put  into  a  marbleized  or  porcelain-lined 
pan  one  pound  of  sugar  and  one-half  pint  of 
water.  Boil  for  half  an  hour,  then  test  it  by 
dropping  into  very  cold  water,  ice  water  if 
possible.  When  the  sirup  falls  to  the  bottom, 
and  can  be  made  into  a  soft  ball,  not  at  all 
sticky,  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  it  is  at 
the  right  point  for  this  purpose.  When  cool 
if  right  a  thin  film  will  coat  the  surface ;  this 
film  should  not  be  sugary,  though  some  sug¬ 
ary  spots  may  appear.  When  cool  enough  to 
bear  the  finger  in  it,  beat  it  with  a  spoon,  un¬ 
til  it  is  stiff  and  resembles  a  thick  paste.  Roll 
the  candy,  made  either  in  this  way  or  from 
the  confectioner’s  sugar,  into  balls  and  set 
them  on  waxed  papers  to  harden.  To  make 
chocolate  drops  of  these,  prepare  chocolate  by 
softening  it  in  a  bowl  or  tin  pail  set  into  boil¬ 
ing  water  removed  from  the  stove.  When  the 
chocolate  is  soft,  drop  the  balls  one  at  a  time 
into  it,  roll  them  over  and  lift  them  out  by  the 
aid  of  two  forks.  A  fork  for  this  purpose 
with  two  tines,  between  which  the  candy  fits, 
can  be  bought  for  about  five  cents,  but  al* 
dealers  do  not  have  them,  hence  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  two  common  forks. 

To  vary  the  candies  where  a  pretty  assort¬ 
ment  is  wanted,  cochineal  can  be  used  to  make 
some  of  them  pink,  or  blanched  almonds  may 
be  hidden  in  the  centers  of  some.  English  wal¬ 
nuts  may  be  carefully  opened  and  halved  and 
a  ball  of  candy  crushed  between  the  halves  of 
each  walnut,  while  the  candy  is  soft.  Hick- 
orynuts  might  be  used  for  a  few,  and  chopped 
nuts  of  any  sort  mixed  into  others;  grated 
cocoanut  will  give  another  flavor. 

When  the  candies  are  to  be  a  gift,  almost 
any  style  of  package  can  be  obtained  from  a 
confectioner,  from  a  plain  box  through  a 
long  list  of  boxes  imitating  cucumbers,  baked 
potatoes,  eggs,  frogs,  chickens,  books  and 
fruits  of  all  the  larger  kinds.  But  very  pret¬ 
ty  fancy  bags  are  equally  good,  and  these  can 
be  made  out  of  any  dainty  material,  given  a 
draw-string  of  ribbon  or  fancy  cord,  and  may 
cost  little  or  much  as  the  fancy  and  purse  of 
the  maker  dictates.  alice  brown. 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 


CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

I  was  at  a  party  the  other  night  and  they 
had  a  ring  cake.  The  gentleman  who  got  the 
ring  seemed  satisfied ;  the  young  girl  who  got 
the  silver  bit  said  money  was  all  she  cared  for, 
and  she  lives  up  to  her  words.  There  was  a 
thimble  for  “industry,”  that  fell  to  the  lot  of 
a  young  city  business  man,  and  a  straw  signi¬ 
fying  “a  farmer,”  that  was  very  swiftly  hid¬ 
den  by  the  recipient  whose  aim  in  life  is  a  city 
establishment.  The  “button”  fell  to  my  share 
and  that  meant  to  be  an  “old  maid.”  Of 
course,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  teasing  and 
fun  about  it,  but  even  if  it  proved  a  true  test, 
it  has  no  terrors  for  me  so  long  as  I  can  earn 
my  living  in  some  pleasant  path.  It  is  true 
that  I  place  home  and  love  first, and  feel  keenly 
the  thrusts  that  are  made  at  me  when  thought¬ 
less  people  say,  “Your  father  won’t  live  al¬ 
ways,  and  the  boys  will  get  married,  and  then 
you’ll  be  left  alone.”  But  I  do  not  worry  as  I 
once  did  about  these  things.  So  many  ways 
are  opened  up  to  our  sex  that  if  I  keep  my 
mind  active  and  my  health  good  I  have  no 
fear  but  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  living,  even 
though  I  do  not  reach  the  hight  I  once  hoped 
for  if  I  had  been  able  to  leave  my  duties  and 
start  fair.  It  was  curious  how  all  this  went 
through  my  mind  while  I  played  with  the 
“button”  I  had  rescued  from  the  cake,  as  I 
listened  to  the  conversation  of  the  gay  party. 
They  were  talking  of  love,  and  Milly  Rolland 
came  to  me  in  my  quiet  corner  and  said, 
“Why,  Charity,  how  quiet  you  are!  What  is 
the  matter?” 

“Must  one  be  noisy  to  be  happy?”  I  replied. 

“No,”  she  answered,  “it  all  depends.  I  have 
been  happiest  when  no  word  was  spoken.” 

A  voice  was  heard  loud  and  yet  musical, 
“I  don’t  care  so  long  as  a  man  has  money.” 
“That’s  not  your  idea,  Charity,  is  it?”  said 
Milly. 

“No,”  I  said,  so  low  that  no  one  could  hear. 
“J don’t  care  so  long  as  a  man  has  love." 

“Define  it,”  she  said,  assuming  the  air  of  a 
school-mistress,  but  looking  at  me  with  appeal¬ 
ing,  blue  eyes,  in  which  I  saw  more  than  she 
thought. 

“As  far  as  I  have  noticed,”  I  said,  “it  is 
truth  and  trust,  a  calm,  steadfast  faith  that 
will  stand  by  you  whether  you  have  a  dollar 
or  not.  The  faculty  for  flirting  would  lower 
my  idol  to  the  dust;  he  must  be  true." 

“Oh,  you  set  up  too  high  an  ideal,”  she 
said,  and  I  knew  she  was  thinking  of  Burt. 

“Well,  perhaps,”  I  laughed,  “but  don’t 
you  imagine  every  time  you  are  looked  at 
with  luminous  eyes,  in  the  fervor  of  a  heated 
room  while  some  male  or  female  syren  sings 
of  sentimental  passion,  that  there  is  any  love 
in  the  case.  Think  if  you  could  stand  the 


wear  and  tear  of  every-day  life  first  with  the 
person  who  in  all  probability  cares  for  no¬ 
thing  but  to  win  admiration.  No!  If  love 
ever  comes  to  me  I  hope  it  will  be  a  prosy, 
every-day  affair,  with  mutual  trust  for  its 
foundation.  I  shall  not  try  to  sing  his  soul 
into  an  unhealthy  fervor,  and  then  wilt  when 
trial  comes,  and  I  shall  want  him  to  look  me 
in  the  face  with  a  clear  and  steadfast  gaze.” 

Milly  was  quite  interested  in  my  remarks. 

“One  would  think  you  knew  something 
about  it,”  she  said. 

“No,  I  don’t  from  experience,”  I  answered, 
“but  I  have  been  made  a  confidant  of  by  so 
many  girls  that  I  do  know  a  little  about  it, 
and  it  makes  me  sick  to  hear  them  talk  of 
their  conquests.  I  think  it  is  what  has  made 
me  always  stiff  and  unfamiliar  in  society  and 
so  unattractive.  I  was  surprised  finding  that 
Louisa  Alcott  had  the  same  feeling  toward 
pretty  girls  as  I  have,  for  she  said  that  she 
bad  fallen  in  love  with  many  lovely  girls,  but 
not  with  one  man.” 

“Your  time  will  come  some  day,”  said  gen 
tie  Milly,  and  then  Burt  came  along,  saying: 
“What  conspiracy  is  this?”  and  her  eyes 
brightened  as  he  led  her  away.  I  am  willing 
he  should  marry  her,  and  father  can’t  do 
without  him  on  the  farm.  But  a  new  family 
will  make  changes  in  the  old  home,  and  I  find 
myself  once  more  asking  the  question,  “What 
is  to  become  of  me?” 

•  •  ♦ 

ARTISTIC  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  the  matter  of  furnish¬ 
ing,  that  appeals  so  strongly  to  a  housekeeper’s 
heart  as  beautiful  stuffs  for  curtains  and 
hangings.  A  visit  to  one  of  our  large 
emporiums  the  other  day  satisfied  me  that 
those  of  us  who  cannot  afford  superb  tapes¬ 
tries  with  French  Renaissance  patterns,  or 
brocades  of  the  time  of  Louis  Quatorze,  can 
still  drape  our  doors  and  windows  artistically. 
I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  one  of  the 
newest,  as  it  is  also  perhaps  one  of  the  cheap¬ 
est  fabrics  for  heavy  portieres,  is  simply  the 
blue  or  brown  denim  used  for  working-men’s 
overalls.  As  it  is  always  darker  on  one  side 
than  the  other,  one  of  the  easiest  means  of 
ornamentation  is  to  cut  a  pattern  out  of  the 
cloth  and  applique  it  on,  wrong  side  out.  Em¬ 
broidery  in  outline  stitch  is  also  very  effect¬ 
ive  ;  the  pattern  should  be  flowing  and  arabes¬ 
que-like,  or  one  composed  of  trailing  vines 
and  flowers.  A  flax  thread  is  used  which  does 
not  lose  its  lustre  in  the  laundry.  It  makes 
very  elegant  table-covers;  being  heavy  it 
drapes  well,  and  falls  in  rich  folds. 

For  windows  in  summer,  cheese  cloth  re¬ 
tains  its  popularity;  but  where  white  is  un¬ 
desirable,  on  account  of  dust,  there  is  a  kind 
of  scrim  printed  in  colors,  a  sort  of  cheap 
Madras  cloth,  at  10  and  12  cents  a  yard,  which 
is  very  pretty  and  effective.  It  will  wear, 
and  look  well  for  three  or  four  seasons  with¬ 
out  washing,  and  is  gauzy  and  airy,  and  not 
unlike  -China  silk  in  design  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance.  As  it  costs  but  60  cents  a  window, 
it  can  be  replaced  when  you  tire  of  it.  Use 
great  care  in  selecting  the  pattern,  as  some  of 
them  are  very  ugly.  A  creamy  ground  with 
conventionalized  fleur-de-lis  sprinkled  over, 
and  a  soft  gray  ground  with  trailing  vines  in 
browns  and  reds,  and  bunches  of  scarlet  ber¬ 
ries,  are  among  the  prettiest  I  have  seen. 

Not  quite  in  the  decorative  line,  but  border¬ 
ing  on  the  useful,  are  the  comfortables  of 
colored  cheese  cloth.  If  the  idea  is  a  new  one 
to  the  Rural  sisters,  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  cheaper  than  calico  and 
much  prettier.  The  quilting  is  very  quickly 
done ;  one  may  make  several  in  an  afternoon 
at  a  very  small  bee,  and  they  are  light  and 
warm.  Pale  pink  and  blue  combine  nicely 
for  opposite  sides,  as  do  dark  red  and  pale 
blue.  m.  b. 


Wells,Richardson  &  Co’s 

B  Improved 

utter 

Color. 

^  f STRENGTH 

EXCELS  IN  J  PURITY 

(BRIGHTNESS 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 
Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.  Burlington,  Iff. 

(33  Colors.)  DIAMOND  DYES 

.  are  the  Purest.  Cheap* 

Tlr  IS^^  'ost, Strongest,  and  most 
j  Durable  Dyes  evermade. 

1  One  1 Oc.  package  will  color 

1  to  4  pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Garments,  Yams,  Rags, 
etc.  Unequalled  for  Feathers,  Uibbons ,  and  all  Fancy 
Dyeing.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  for  Gilding,  Bronz¬ 
ing,  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint,  with  full  instructions 
and  sample  card  mailed  for  10  cents.  At  all  Druggists 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT.1 


CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY. 


Makes  the  most  Butter.  Raises  all  the  Cream, 
without  ice.  We  furnish  Chums.  Butter- 
Workers  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Goods.  First  order  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  circulars. 

Witt.  U.  LINCOLN  CO., 
Warren,  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 

CLASS  MILK  JARS 

With  “  Lightning”  Stoppers,  manufactured  by 

WHITNEY  CLASS  WORKS 

227  S.  Front  Street,  35  Murray  Street, 
Philadelphia.  New  York. 


“OSGOOD” 

U.  S.  Standard  Scales. 
Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.  Fully  warran¬ 
ted.  3  TON  $35. 
Other  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low.  Ulus- 
Agon  ts  well  paid.  trated  book  free. 

OSGOOD  Js  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  7 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keeplthe  “MACOMBER  HAND, 
CORN  and  BEAN  PLANTER,”  send  $2  and  get  one. 
Money  refunded,  if  It  does  not  suit. 

S.  M.  MACOMBER.,  Adams,  Vt. 


HflT  I'ivoathomoamlmakomoremoncyworkinjjforuathaa 
VlUMflPI  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
yi'.KK.  Terms  FKKB.  Address,  Turns  &  Co..  Augusta.  Mains. 


Oft  to  A  MONTH  can  be  made 

LU  JJPOVMJ  working  for  us.  Agents  pre¬ 
ferred  who  can  furnish  their  own  horses  and  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be 
profitably  employed  also. A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and 
cities.  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Stall  (&Mt. 


Blood-purifier,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  leads 
an  others  in  age,  merit,  and  popularity.  It 
tones  up  the  system,  improves  the  appetite, 
strengthens  the  nerves,  and  vitalizes  the 
Blood.  Just  what  you  need.  Try  it. 

“  I  am  selling  your  goods  freely,  and  more 
of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  than  of  all  other  blood- 
medicines  put  together.”— It.  A.  McWilliams, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


WONDERFUL  PUGET  SOUND. 

Mild  Climate.  Productive  Lands,  Fine  Fruit.  Grand 
Timber,  Beautiful  Lakes  and  Rivers.  For  Informa¬ 
tion  send  $1  and  receive  the  newspaper  six  months. 

WEEKLY  RT5VRIILE. 
Whatcom,  Washington  Territory. 


FARR  FOR  SALE. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most'hlghly  Improved  STOCK 
and  DA.IRY  FARMS  in  Minnesota.  600  Acres,  fenced, 
drained,  under  thorough  cultivation.  Carries  at  pre¬ 
sent  200  head  Cattle  and  Horses.  New  Dwelling 
House.  Farm  House,  well-designed  Bams  and  stables, 
etc..  In  perfect  repair.  v0r  full  particulars  apply  to 
LEWIS  II.  STANTON,  Morris.  Minnesota. 


FOR  SA1.E— Eight  Hundred  and  Forty  Acres  of 
Land  in  one  tract— forty  miles  from  Petersburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  and  15  miles  from  R.  Road.  One  half  land  clear¬ 
ed,  balance  heavily  wooded.  Soil  adapted  to  growth 
of  wheat,  tobacco  and  corn  Fine  grazing  land  and 
most  excellent  ranges  for  stock.  Well  watered— two 
unfailing  streams  running  through  the  farm  and  one 
skirting  Its  boundry.  Improvements— large  dwellings, 
10  rooms,  outhouses,  and  offices,  etc.,  etc.  Fruit  abun¬ 
dant,  location  exceedingly  healthy,  mill  and  churches 
convenient  and  society  unexceptionable.  Game  plen¬ 
tiful— deer,  turkey,  quail,  etc.  Land  to  be  sold  to 
settle  up  an  estate.  May  be  bought  for  one-half  its 
value.  Address  .TNO-  II.  LEWIS,  Executor,  care 
Dr.  Jno.  H.  Clnirborne.  Petersburg, 


All  Wanting  Farms. 

Good  land  for  Fruit.  Grapes.  Peaches,  Vegetables, 
Poultry.  Grain  and  Tobacco:  30  miles  South  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  a  line  with  Baltimore.  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mild  Climate.  Healthy,  no  Malaria.  Wild  Land, 
S25  per  acre.  Town  Lots,  *150.  Easy  terms.  Also  Im¬ 
proved  Farms.  Prosperous  business  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
C.  K.  LANDIS,  Proprietor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  14, 1888. 

Roscoe  Conkling  has  been  lying  desper¬ 
ately  ill  at  his  home  in  this  city  during  the 
past  week.  An  abscess  formed  in  his  head 
and  affected  the  brain.  His  system  was  great¬ 
ly  weakened  by  a  severe  cold  contracted  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  blizzard.  For  a  time  there  was 
but  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  As  we  go  to 

press  the  chances  are  better . The  Depew 

boom  is  gaining  in  this  State.  Ben  Harrison, 
of  Indiana,  is  making  many  friends.  How 

would  they  look  together? .  Blaine’s 

health  is  the  great  topic  for  conversation  again. 
Several  “intimate  friends”  have  had  him  near' 
ly  dead,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  he  is 
in  usual  health.  The  editor  of  an  illustrated 
paper  has  sent  a  photographer  to  Florence  to 
obtain  an  exact  likeness  of  Blaine.  This 

should  settle  dispute . The  New  York 

assembly  has  passed  the  Platt  Prohibition 
amendment.  The  High  License  bill  is  still 
before  the  Senate.  Not  hopeful  for  its  passage. 

. The  brewers  are  going  on  strike. 

There’s  plenty  of  beer  in  the  country  however. 

. . .  The  breaking  up  of  rivers  in  the  North¬ 
west  this  spring  is  being  attended  by  greater 
damage  from  floods  than  usual.  Reports 
from  a  dozen  points  in  Dakota  report  heavy 

rains  and  raging  rivers . The  state 

normal  school  at  Terre  Haute,  Tnd.,  was  burned 
to  the  ground  Sunday  night.  The  buildingcost 
$189,000,  of  which  the  city  of  Terre  Haute 

gave  50,000,  in  addition  to  the  grounds - 

_ A  great  religious  jubilee  has  been  going 

on  here  this  week.  Eleven  weeks  ago  Thomas 
Harrison,  “the  boy  revivalist”  began  a  series 
of  revival  meetings  in  the  Jane  Street  Metho¬ 
dist  church.  This  three  days  jubilee  is  held 
to  celebrate  the  fact  that  1,000  conversions 
have  been  made.  Great  excitement  and 
tremendous  enthusiasm . The  Massachu¬ 

setts  Humane  Society  has  awarded  a  hand¬ 
some  gold  medal  to  Editor  Edward  A.  Hill,  of 
the  Springfield  Union,  for  the  courage  dis¬ 
played  and  brave  efforts  to  save  life  made  by 

him  at  the  burning  of  the  Union  office . 

At  Cherry  Tree.  Pa.  last  Tuesday  a  crowd  of 
boys  gave  a  newly-married  couple  a  serenade. 
The  groom  fired  into  the  crowd  and  fatally 

wounded  one  boy . . 

....Michigan  Republicans  meet  at  Grand 
Rapids,  May  8  A  tornado  demolished 

several  buildings  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa . 

Kentucky  can  keep  and  try  the  prisoners 
f i  om  West  Virginia  involved  in  the  Hatfield- 

McCoy  murders .  A  man  in  Decatur, 

Illinois,  killed  a  two-year-old  child  with  a 

stray  bullet  from  a  target  gun . April  6 

was’the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  G. 

A.  R.  First  post  established  in  I860 . 

Oregon  is  the  last  State  to  resolve  in  favor  of 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the 

people,  directly . John  L.  Sullivan  is 

coming  home,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  than 

when  he  went  away . The  President  has 

written  a  letter  to  a  conference  of  Methodist 
clergymen  protesting  against  their  advocacy 
of  a  resolution  of  protest  against  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  native  language  in  the  education 
of  the  Indians.  The  President  thinks  English 
is  good  enough  for  the  Indians  and  that  it 

should  be  taught  in  their  schools . 

....  Mississippi  Republican  delegates  are  not 
instructed,  but  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of 
Sherman . While  a  Pennsylvania  wo¬ 

man  was  manufacturing  whisky  over  a  hot 
stove,  the  pot  upset  and  fatally  burned  her¬ 
self  and  three  children . A  steamsb'p 

trust  to  crush  out  “tramp”  steamers  is  the 
latest .  Canadians  are  moving  to  pre¬ 

vent  “the  unloading  upon  the  shores  of  Can¬ 
ada  of  the  usual  spring  hosts  of  paupers,  indi¬ 
gents  and  orphan  children  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.” _ _ _  People  want  the  Inter-State 

Commerce  Commissioners  to  look  into  the 
matter  of  patent  safety  chimneys  and  steam 

heating . The  Henry  George  party  have 

issued  a  call  for  a  conference.  All  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  single  and  direct  tax  upon  land  are 
invited. .......  J.  A.  Logan,  son  of  the  late 

Senator,  shot  a  riotous  Italian  striker  at  the 
Carbon.  Penn.,  limestone  quarries.  He  was 
arrested  and  taken  before  a  magistrate  at 
Newcastle,  Penn.,  and  gave  $1,000  bail  for  his 

appearance . Impecunious  immigrants 

are  turned  back  from  Castle  Garden  almost 

every  day .  Sixty  women  belonging  to 

the  ’International  Council  have  petitioned 
Congress  to  pass  the  Blair  educational  Bill. . . 

The  anti-saloon  Republicans  will  meet 
at  New  York  Mav  2  ...  The  night  after 
Francis  Pitman,  of  this  city,  was  found  guilty 
of  murdering  his  daughter,  he  took  laudanum 
and  killed  himself  ...  The  Anarchist  vote 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  in  the  late  Chica¬ 
go  election . Prohibitionists  of  Cali¬ 

fornia,  a  grape  State,  adopted  a  platform 
which  “denounces  the  prostitution  of  the 
grape  industry  to  the  manufacture  of  wine, 
brandy  and  other  intoxicating  liquors/’. . . . . . 

Lightning  struck  an  oil  tank  at  larker, 
Pa"  and  started  a  blaze  from  35, 000 .barrels  of 
oil.  . . The  strike  in  the  Northwest  is  ap¬ 

parently  over.  The  attempt  to  coeice  the 
“O”  system  by  boycotting  seems  to  have 
failed..!.  -.  Tascott,  the  Chicago  murderer, 
has  not  yet  been  arrested  ....  Ihe  reciproc¬ 
ity  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 

Canada  have  been  defeated .  The  centen- 

nial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Marietta, 
Ohio  took  place  in  that  town  last  Saturday. 
Orations  were  delivered  by  Senator  Hoar  and 
J.  Randolph  Tucker  ...  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
workmen,  by  a  vote  of  2.000  to  2,  refused  to 
accept  the  sliding  scale  of  wages  (  -co-opera¬ 
tive  plan”)  which  he  proposed  . A  test 

vote  was  had  in  the  Senate  on  the  proposition 
to  discuss  the  fisheries  treaty  in  open  session, 
and  was  defeated  by  a  surprising  majority, 
only  eight  Senators  favoring  it  ....ihe 
House  Committe  on  Public  Lauds  has  in¬ 
structed  Chairman  Holman  to  report  a  bill 
declaring  a  forfeiture,  of  all  ^unearned  land 


grants  opposite  sections  of  the  road  not  com¬ 
pleted  within  contract  time.  This  bill,  if  car¬ 
ried,  will  reclaim  about  50,000,000  acres . 

A  company  for  utilizing  the  power  of  Niagara 
Falls  has  really  been  incorporated,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  Main  office  in  this  city. . 
....  If  the  Republican  candidate  comes  from 
the  West,  it  is  thought  that  William  Walter 
Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  has  the  best  chance 

for  second  place . Ex-Governor  R.  A. 

Alger  announces  himself  as  a  Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidential  nomination . 

. In  this  city  several  oleo.  men  have  been 

sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  selling  their  stuff 
for  butter.  Fines  didn’t  hurt  them;  prisons 

will  do  better .  The  deadlock  over  the 

direct  tax  bill  has  at  last  been  broken . 

President  Cleveland  has  distinguished  himself 
by  stopping  an  excited  horse  that  threatened 

to  run  away  with  a  woman . 

The  base  ball  season  is  ready  to  open.  From 
preliminary  games  it  would  appear  that  De¬ 
troit  and  Philadelphia  are  weaker  than  last 
year,  while  Boston  is  stronger.  Chicago  will 
probably  prove  of  about  the  same  strength  as 
last  year . A  big  freight  engine  ex¬ 

ploded  on  the  Erie  R.  R.  last  week.  Three 

men  were  killed .  In  Palmyra,  Mo., 

some  school  children  endeavored  to  pump 
water  from  a  deep  well.  The  planks  on  which 
they  stood  gave  wav,  and  15  of  the  children 
were  precipitated  into  the  well,  containing 
five  feet  of  water.  By  means  of  a  rope  the 
teachers  were  successful  in  getting  all  but  one 
out  alive.  Several  others  were  injured,  but 
none  fatally ....  Mayor  Hewitt  has  written 
another  “flag  letter,”  reiterating  his  remark 
that  “no  foreign  flag  shall  wave  over  the  City 

Hall.” .  One  Hogan  dropped  10,000  feet 

from  a  baloon  near  Jackson,  Mich.,  by  the 

aid  of  a  parachute.  He  was  unhurt . 

_ An  inspector  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  had  a  farmer 
of  Maspeth,  L.  I.,  arrested.  The  inspector 
wanted  to  examine  some  cattle  confined  in  a 
stable,  but  the  farmer  locked  the  doors  and 
refused  admission.  This  case  awakens  great 
local  interest,  as  many  herds  are  liable  to  be 

examined  by  the  inspectors . Jay  Gould 

will  not  be  tried.  Recorder  Smyth  has  denied 
the  application  of  District-Attorney  Fellows 
for  permission  to  once  more  lay  the  case  of 
the  K.  P.  bondholders  before  a  grand  jury. . . 

_ Kit  Carson’s  old  partner.  Richard  L. 

Wootton,  has  just  had  his  sight  restored  by 
an  optician  at  Chicago  after  eight  years  of 

blindness .  . The  spring  immigration 

from  Europe  is  beyond  precedent,  and 
the  year’s  arivals  will  surpass  those  of  any 
year  since  1882.  In  fact,  there  are  signs  that 
the  record  of  1888  will  be  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  Castle  Garden.  A  recent  cable  de¬ 
spatch  brought  us  the  news  that  a  sufficiency 
of  steamers  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  British 
ports  to  convey  the  passengers  desirous  of  sail¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States.  The  most  notable 
feature  of  the  statistics  is  the  evidence  of  the 
continuace  and  increase  of  immigration  of 

Italians,  Huns,  and  Russian  Jews . 

Mrs.  Anna  Debar,  the  medium  who  has  ob¬ 
tained  such  an  influence  over  Lawyer  Marsh, 
has  been  jailed  on  the  charge  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences.  She  claimed  to 
be  in  communication  with  the  spirits  of  vari¬ 
ous  artists,  who  painted  pictures  on  a  canvass 
screen.  The  woman  is  undeniably  an  impos¬ 
tor,  but  her  wealthy  dupe  still  believes  in  her 
powers .  A  committee  of  Washing¬ 

ton  ladies  are  raising  a  fund  to  be  devoted  to 
the  presentation  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  city  of  Paris.  A  fitting  return 

for  our  “Mrs.  Liberty.” . A  great 

musical  festival  will  be  held  at  Cincinnati. 

Ohio,  May  22-26 . The  friends  of 

Allison,  of  Iowa,  are  in  dead  earnest  in  their 

demands  for  his  candidacy . At  a  fire 

in  Boston  Friday  six  firemen  were  seriously 

burned,  two  of  them  fatally . 

Volapuk,  “the  universal  language,”  has  arival. 

..  Thieves  stole  $10,000  from  the  St.  Johns- 
ville,  N.  Y.  National  Bank.  One  of  the  bold¬ 
est  robberies  on  record . Thomas  B. 

Kerr  will  be  the  next  “boodle”  Alderman  to 
be  tried.  Kerr  was  a  tool  of  Jake  Sharp 
....  Frank  Siddalls  of  Philadelphia  is  to  sell 

bis  fast  horses . The  treatment  of  the 

convicts  in  the  Arkansas  county  prisons  seems 
worse  the  more  it  is  investigated.  Terrible 
stories  of  brutality  are  told . Three  hun¬ 

dred  women  mobbed  a  man  m  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio . Boston  grain  dealers  sav 

that  the  attacks  upon  the  Canadian  railroads 
which  compete  with  American  trunk  lines, 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  Boston  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  new  short  route  to  the  Northwest  via 

the  “Soo”  line . Maryland  Republicans 

have  formed  a  State  league.  These  State  or¬ 
ganizations  are  being  pushed  everywhere 
. . .  Rhode  Island  has  adopted  a  constitutional 
amendment  doing  away  with  the  requirement 
of  a  property  qualification  as  a  pre-requisite 
of  the  exercise  of  the  general  right  of  suffrage 
bv  foreign-boru  citizens.  This  will  add  some 

20,000  votes . - . 

_ Samuel  W.  Anderson  has  been  arrested 

at  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  fraudulent  insurance. 
He  organized  a  bogus  company  and  gobbled 

up  about  $800  per  month  . Mrs  John 

Green  died  at  Ridgeville,  Ind.,  of  trichinosis. 
Her  husband  and  five  children  are  afflicted 
with  the  disease,  and  three  of  the  children 

will  probably  die  . The  volcano  Jo- 

rullo  in  the  State  of  Colima,  Mexico,  is  grow¬ 
ing  active.  Fine  ashes,  which  are  almost  invis¬ 
ible  in  the  air,  are  beginning  to  settle  on  the 

vegetation  in  the  neighborhood . The 

five-year  old  daughter  of  Thomas  Baker,  liv¬ 
ing  near  Wellsville,  Ohio,  fell  into  a  burning 
brush  pile.  Mrs.  Baker  went  to  her  assistance 

and  both  were  fatally  burned  . A  cow 

got  in  the  way  of  a  train  on  the  R.  C.  M.  and 
B.  R.  R.,  in  Alabama.  The  train  was  ditched 
four  men  were  killed  and  nine  wounded.  The 

cow  has  not  been  heard  from  . 

Dr.  Talmage’s  sermon  against  the  habit 
of  profanity  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
powerful  he  has  ever  delivered.  There  is  far 

too  much  swearing . The  direct  tax 

bill  over  which  the  House  wrangled  from  the 
4th  to  the  12th  inst.,  is  a  measure  to  refund  to 
such  States  as  have  paid  it  their  portions  of 
the  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  levied  and  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  States 
and  Territories  by  the  act  of  August  5.  1861, 
and  to_remit  the  amounts  uncollected.  This 


tax  was  paid  in  full  by  certain  of  the  States, 
and’only  in  part  by  others.  The  amount  re¬ 
maining  unpaid  is  $2,640,314,  and  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  distributed  under  the  bill  is 

about  $17,000,000 . 

. Secretary  Whitney  went  on  a 

“paper  hunt”  and  sprained  his  ankle  so  badly 

that  he  was  confined  to  his  house  . The 

jury  in  the bald-knobbers  cases  at  Ozark,  Mo., 
returned  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree  against  Dave  Walker,  and  short  terms  in 
the  penitentary  for  a  number  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization . The  President 

has  approved  the  joint  resolution  appropriat¬ 
ing  $25,000  for  the  international  exposition  in 

Barcelona,  Spain . Fishermen  at  Prov- 

incetown  and  elsewhere  are  debarred  from 
catching  mackerel  in  set  nets  between  March  1 
and  June  1,  unless  said  nets  are  “traps”  or 

“weirs” . Milwaukee  has  reason  to  pride 

herself  on  a  remarkably  fine  art  building,  with 
a  number  of  good  pictures  to  start  it  and  $100,- 
000  endowment,  which  was  opened  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  last  week.  The  munificent  gift  is  made  by 
Frederick  Layton,  a  native  of  England,  who 
came  to  Milwaukee  as  a  lad  of  16,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  wealthy  pork  packers  of  the  city 

and  the  West . 

Collector  Magone,  some  days  ago,  wrote  to 
Secretary  Fairchild  complaining  of  the  large 
number  of  stowaways  found  upon  steamships 
arriving  from  Europe,  and  recommending 
that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  fix  the  same 
penalty  upon  vessels  upon  board  of  which 
these  stowawavs  are  found  as  is  provided  for 
violations  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  contract  laborers .  Supervis¬ 

ing  Inspector  Luddock,  of  San  Francisco, 
having  reported  to  the  Treasury  Department 
that  petroleum  is  not  safe  fuel  for  large  boil¬ 
ers.  has  been  instructed  by  Secretary  Fair- 
child  to  withdraw  all  such  permits  heretofore 
given,  except  in  the  case  of  small  steam 

launches .  Out  of  48,000  quarts  of  milk 

coming  into  the  city  by  the  New  York  and 
Northern  Railway,  inspected  April  13,  only 
520  quarts,  or  a  trifle  more  than  one  per  cent., 

was  condemned  as  being  watered . 

....The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
still  expect  to  be  able  to  pass  their  appro¬ 
priation  bill  on  Monday,  under  a  suspension 
of  the  rules,  but  are  meeting  with  unexpected 
opposition,  both  from  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats.  The  Republicans  would  like  to  have 
an  extended  debate  upon  the  bill  in  order  to 
postpone  the  consideration  ot  the  tariff  bill. 
Nearly  all  the  New  York  Democrats  will 
oppose  the  bill,  not  only  because  of  the  large 
amount  appropriated  for  almost  unknown 
rivers,  but  also  on  account  of  the  inadequate 
provision  made  for  the  improvement  of  New 

York  harbor . Chicago  women  propose 

to  erect  a  great  temperance  temple.  It  will 
be  called  Willard  Hall,  after  Miss  Frances  E. 

Willard . The  Mills  tariff  b  11  will 

come  up  in  the  House  next  week.  Thus  far  93 
members  have  entered  requests  to  speak  upon 
the  subject.  Of  these  52  are  Democrats  and 
41  Republicans.  More  work,  less  talk,  gentle¬ 
men!  . The  Ohio  Legislature  has 

passed  a  bill  which  closes  all  drinking  saloons 

in  the  State  on  Sunday . Alfred  Jack- 

son,  John  Smith  and  John  Vice,  all  of 
Owingsville.  Ky.,  receive  $72  a  month  apiece 
from  the  Government.  Their  pensions  are 
granted  on  the  score  of  total  blindness  con¬ 
tracted  during  the  late  war .  Thomas 

Jefferson’s  birthday,  April  13,  was  observed 

by  many  Democratic  organizations . 

A  Jew  in  this  city  threw  a  piece  of  coal  at  a 
cat  and  struck  a  boy  on  the  head.  This  bad 

shot  cost  him  $5 . 

. .  The  Pope  writes  a  letter  of  thanks  for 
President  Cleveland’s  jubilee  gift.  In  it  he 
expresses  unbounded  admiration  for  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  country .  Cooking  pro¬ 

fessors  all  over  the  country  are  making  a 

determined  onslaught  upon  fried  food . 

That  “farmer’s  trust”  out  West  is  still  gather¬ 
ing  strength. . .  The  worst  charge  against 
Statistician  Dodge  seems  to  be  that  he  circu¬ 
lated  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  undertook  to 
show  that  the  agriculturalists  of  the  country 
were  directlv  benefited  by  a  protective  tariff. 
...  It  appears  that  a  number  of  negroes  have 
been  taken  to  California  from  the  Gulf  States. 
If  their  labor  is  satisfactory  and  it  is  found 
they  can  compete  with  the  Chinese  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  bring  others . Nothing  more 

has  been  heard  from  General  Badeau  con¬ 
cerning  the  Grant  Memoirs .  It  is  ex¬ 

pected  that  the  tariff  will  cut  quite  a  figure 
in  the  Southern  Congressional  elections  this 
fall.  It  is  not  expected  to  have  much  weight 
in  the  Presidential  election  at  the  South.... 

. .  .More  seals  were  killed  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  than  ever  before....  Citizens  of  Lake 
Co.,  Montana,  fear  another  Indian  outbreak. 

_ Five  members  of  the  family  of  H.  A. 

Young,  of  Lake  City,  Minnesota,  were  made 

sick  by  eating  canned  com  beef . 

_ President  Corbin,  of  the  Philadelphia  and 

Reading  Railroad  Company,  will  sail  for  Eu¬ 
rope  on  May  5,  to  look  after  Reading  matters. 

. ,  The  brewers’  strike  promises  to  be 
worse  than  was  expected.  The  supply  of  beer 
may  run  short!  ...  We  are  sending  large 
quantities  of  barbed  wire  to  fence  in  sheep 
and  cattle  ranges  on  the  plains  of  Mexico  and 

the  pampas  of  South  America  - A  light 

small  pox  epidemic  in  Philadelphia . 

. . .  All  the  large  cities  are  shouting  for  a 
better  system  of  disposing  of  garbage.  Long 
Island  farmers  are  anxious  to  make  use  of  the 
street  sweepings  in  this  city,  but  no  practical 
plan  for  handling  the  sweepings  has  yet  been 

suggested .  It  is  said  that  1,096  miles 

of  new  railroad  track  were  laid  in  the  United 
States  from  January  1  to  April  1.  1888.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  time  in  1887  1,040  miles 
were  laid.  There  is  no  expectation,  however 
that  the  remainder  of  the  year  will  keep  any¬ 
where  near  the  record  of  1887,  when  over 
12,000  miles  of  railway  were  built . 

An  accident  of  the  C.  W.  &  M.  Railroad 
Saturday  caused  a  loss  of  $15,000.  No  lives 

lost .  Great  damage  caused  by  floods  at 

Sioux  City,  Dakota,  and  Eau  Claire,  Wis - 

. . .  Arrangements  are  making  to  celebrate 
General  Grant’s  birthday,  April  27th,  by  a 
dinner  at  Delmonieo’s.  General  Sherman 

heads  the  Committee  of  Arrangements . 

_ Adolph  Flinger,  a  German,  aged  about 

33  years,  yesterday  made  a  bonfire  and  burned 


up  about  $300  in  money,  $925  in  notes,  a  gold 
watch  and  other  valuables . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  14, 1888. 

The  Legislature  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  has 
abolished  bull-fights,  and  there  are  great 
hopes  that  the  present  Congress  will  do  like¬ 
wise  at  the  Capital.  Numerous  petitions  have 
been  presented  with  that  object  in  view.... 
....A  serious  insurrection  has  broken  out  in 
Roumania.  The  revolt  partakes  of  an  agra¬ 
rian  character  and  is  headed  by  the  agrarian 
leaders.  Their  programme  demands  land 
grants  for  laborers  and  a  ten  per  cent,  share 
in  the  profits  of  land  owners  and  farmers. 
Bands  of  men  are  going  about  attacking  and 
terrorizing  landlords.  Troops  are  scouring 
the  districts,  but  are  unable  to  suppress  the 

revolt . Work  on  the  Panama  canal  is 

still  going  on,  though  slowly . In  Eng¬ 

land  the  Tories  appear  to  be  gaining  ground. 

_ There  are  still  serious  troubles  in  Ireland 

over  the  enforcement  of  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government,  but  the  policy  is  fairly 
well  enforced 

....Nothing  new  regarding  that  royal 
marriage  in  Germany  Bismarck’s  threat 
seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  it.  Too  bad  that 
the  young  folks  can’t  get  married  if  they  want 

to .  In  France  General  Boulanger  is 

making  things  decidedly  interesting.  He  re¬ 
ceived  an  overwhelming  endorsement  from 
the  voters  of  Dordogue,  but  declined  the  elec¬ 
tion  ,  having  agreed  to  stand  as  a  candidate  at 
Le  Nord,  one  of  the  largest  departments  in 
France.  He  will  undoubtedly  be  elected  by  a 
great  majority.  What  he  proposes  to  do  is  a 
mystery.  Many  vague  hints  as  to  his  real  in¬ 
tention’s  are  flying  about.  It  seems  to  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  time  has  gone  by  when  he 
might  have  been  contented  with  restoration 
to  active  service  in  the  army.  He  must  have 
higher  game  in  hand,  and  may  even  aim  at 
the  presidency.  The  future  will  determine. . . 

. .  The  season  is  very  late  in  England,  and 
farming  prospects  are,  on  the  whole,  gloomy. 
A  telegram  to  Bradstreet’s  says  that  the  only 
consolation  to  farmers  in  view  of  the  lateness 
of  spring  sowing  lies  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  land  will  work  exceptionally  well  after 
the  frosts,  and  that  they  will  make  quick 
work  of  planting  when  they  once  begin.  The 
next  three  weeks,  however,  will  be  a  critical 
period,  for  if  there  should  be  much  more  rain, 
or  if  frost  or  snow  should  return,  the  time 
will  have  gone  by  when  sowing  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  any  hope  of  a  satisfactory  har¬ 
vest.  March  is  the  proper  month  for  bar¬ 
ley  sowing,  and  when  April  is  over  the  season 
for  doing  the  work  with  the  expectation  of  a 
good  crop  has  passed.  Potatoes,  too.  should 
be  planted  immediately,  and  long  before  the 
accumulation  of  work  will  be  got  through 
the  season  for  sowing  mangolds  and  early 
swedes  will  have  come . 


“I  want  to  thank  you,”  writes  a  young  man 
to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va,,  “for 
placing  me  in  a  position  by  which  I  am  ena¬ 
bled  to  make  money  faster  than  I  ever  did 
before.”  This  is  but  a  sample  extract  of  the 
many  hundred  cf  similar  letters  received  by 
the  above  firm.  See  their  advertisement  in 
another  column. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  14,  1888. 

In  the  next  month  or  two  a  good  many 
choice  beef  cattle  are  to  be  disposed  of  under 

the  hammer.  A  good  time  to  buy . The 

Philadelphia  Wool  Merchants’  Association  has 
passed  resolutions  strongly  opposing  any  re¬ 
duction  of  the  tariff  on  wool  and  advocating 
a  restoration  of  the  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

tax,  removed  in  1883 .  During  February 

Great  Britain  imported  60,334  sheep  and 
lambs  as  against  65,023  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1887.  Germany  sent  23,707  of  the 
total  against  36,736,  and  Holland  35,713  as 

against  27.042 . Eggs  are  less  plenty  in 

market  this  year  than  usual  . The 

United  States  has  imported  1,276,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  from  Canada  the  past  season,  at  a 

cost  of  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel .  The 

N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  violently 

oppose  the  Palmer  Pneumonia  Bill . 

It  is  estimated  that  about  $3  worth  of  dairy 
products  are  consumed  in  this  country  for 

every  $1  worth  of  beef .  Chicago  is 

handling  more  calves  than  ever  before  at  this 
season,  receiving  an  average  of  something 
near  1,000  head  per  week.  This  is  about 
double  the  receipts  of  two  years  ago  ...  .  At 
the  London  wool  sales,  April  12,  the  attend¬ 
ance  and  competition  were  increased  and  full 
prices  were  realized;  even  the  price  of  faulty 
sorts  advancing,  although  occasionally  lots 
did  not  reach  the  limits  of  holders  and  were 

withdrawn  . The  Kansas  State  Board 

of  Agriculture  predict  great  crops  of  sorghum, 
millet  and  alfalfa  in  that  State  this  summer. 

_ The  Norwegian  Government  has  not  taken 

action  against  the  importation  of  American 
pork,  and,  as  reported,  does  not  intend  to  take 

any . Private  cables  say  that  the  Burmese 

crop  of  rice  is  short  about  200,000  tons  . 

...In  most  of  Vermont’s  sugar  places  the 
snow  is  so  deep  that  no  sugar  has  been  made, 
but  the  western  and  central  and  northern  por¬ 
tions  are  making  the  usual  amount . 

The  bill  to  prohibit  coloring  oleomargarine  in 
imitation  of  butter  passed  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  13  to  10  on  Wednesday, 
April  4.  The  next  day  it  was  reconsidered 
and  finally  rejected  by  a  vote  of  11  to  10.  The 
farmers  of  Massachusetts  will  try  it  again. . . . 
..  .The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
sustained  the  oleo  laws  in  a  review  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  holds  that  it  is  entirely  within  the  police 
powers  of  the  State  to  protect  the  public 
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health,  and  that  the  questions  whether  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine  is  conducted 
so  as  to  involve  such  danger  to  the  public 
health  as  to  require  the  suppression  of  the 
business  rather  than  its  regulation,  are  ques¬ 
tions  of  public  policy,  which  belong  to  the 

legislative  department  to  determine . 

....  About  25  ships  loaded  with  wheat  are  now 
lying  in  San  Francisco  Bay  unable  to  receive 
crews  because  the  rapid  growth  of  the  coast¬ 
ing  trade  has  absorbed  all  the  sailors . 

It  is  expected  that  Cornell’s  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  will  soon  be  in  successful  operation.  Be¬ 
sides  the  “Hatch  fund,”  the  institution  will 

spend  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000 . 

...  Said  to  have  been  very  cold  at  Staunton, 
Va.,  Thursday  night  and  ice  formed  half  an 
inch  thick.  The  peach  buds  are  greatly  dam¬ 
aged  . Foreign  potatoes  are  still  rush¬ 

ing  into  this  city.  During  a  recent  week  72,384 
barrels  were  delivered  here  against  23,985  for 
the  corresponding  time  last  year.  Seed  pota¬ 
toes  are  very  high — too  high.  The  dealers 
seem  to  have  underestimated  the  stock  in  the 

country . Mr.  Gilbert,  ex-cattle 

commissioner  of  Maine,  says  that  in  all  cases 
so  far  as  known,  where  hog  cholera  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  State,  it  has  been  where  the 
animals  have  been  fed  on  city  swill,  or  on 
wastes  from  sources  where  VV  estern  hogs  have 
been  cut  up  and  used,  or  it  could  be  traced  di¬ 
rectly  to  pens  w'here  such  food  had  been  used. 
...  By  to-day’s  telegrams  we  learn  that 
recent  rains  have  greatly  improved  the  agri¬ 
cultural  prospect  in  California,  and  the 
largest  yield  of  grain  and  fruit  in  the  history 
of  the  State  is  expected .  Chicago  citi¬ 

zens  have  raised  $100,000  to  build  an  addition 
of  150  feet  to  the  exposition  building,  for  the 
annual  live  stock  exhibition,  in  connection 

with  the  fat  stock  show . Horses  are 

plenty  in  the  Chicago  market  and  are  selling 
freely.  Streeters  sell  at  $125  to  $135  per 
head;  draft  horses  at  $190  to  $225;  extra 
draft  horses  at  $225  to  $250;  drivers  at  $125 
to  $300 ;  coupe  horses  at  $250  to  $350,  and  car¬ 
riage  horses  at  $450  to  $1,200  per  pair . 


“  Nature’s  Sweet  Restorer. ” 

Thrice  happy  is  he  who  can  full  into  sweet 
refreshing  sleep  nearly  as  soon  as  his  weary 
head  rests  upon  the  pillow,  to  slumber  on  till 
rosy  morn  arouses  him  to  conscious  duty,  just 
as  the  sweet  babe,  weary  from  constant  pat¬ 
tering  of  its  little  feet,  has  closed  its  silken 
lashes  and  floated  to  the  land  of  dreams,  while 
its  cherub  form  lay  cradled  in  its  mother’s  arms. 

Not  so  the  tortured  sufferer,  languishing 
from  exausted  nerves  and  feverish  disease. 
To  him  the  bed  seems  as  though  it  were  filled 
with  nettles  instead  of  feathers.  He  finds  no 
sleep  either  on  right  side  or  on  left;  the  bed  is 
uncomfortable,  the  clothes  too  heavy,  the  air 
stifliDg,  and  the  pillow  too  low  or  too  high. 
Sleep,  he  declares,  has  gone  to  the  dogs  and 
he  wishes  the  bed  had,  too. 

A  mother  in  Eastland,  Texas,  in  June,  1886, 
wrote  of  the  benefits  of  the  Compound  Oxygen 
which  she  had  received  from  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen. 

“It  is  doing  a  great  deal  for  me,  too  (in  re¬ 
lief  from  kidney  disease  and  neuralgia), though 
more  slowly.  I  am  able  to  resume  my  place 
as  organist  in  church  without  being  made  so 
very  nervous,  as  I  have  been,  and  am  getting 
some  good  sleep  every  night.” 

A  farmer,  writing  from  Bareville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  February  1,  1886,  stated  his  case  as 
follows ; 

“Age  37.  Rheumatism.  A  year  ago  pain 
commenced  in  hollow  of  foot;  very  severe  in 


Southern  fruit  and  vegetable  shippers  com¬ 
plain  of  a  late,  backward  spring,  retarding 
the  growth  of  the  early  fruits  and  vegetables, 
being  from  two  to  three  weeks  later  than 
usual. 

Colman’s  Rural  World  estimates  that  on  the 
whole  the  strawberry  crop  within  reach  of  St. 
Louis  is  the  smallest  in  10  years,  while  the  de¬ 
mand — growing  each  year  rapidly,  is  larger 
than  ever.  The  prices  will  in  consequence  be 
the  highest  paid  in  many  years,  and  will  no 
doubt  lead  to  extensive  planting  next  year. 

According  to  Bradstreet’s,  marked  inactiv 
ity  continues  in  all  the  wool  markets.  The 
complaints  of  dull  trade  and  weak  values  are 
even  more  pronounced  than  at  any  previous 
time  this  year.  With  the  exception  of  me¬ 
dium  wools  prices  are  everywhere  in  buyers’ 
favor,  and  the  demand  for  these  descriptions 
is  not  so  good  as  it  has  been.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  are  buying  only  moderately  for  present 
requirements.  With  the  near  approach  of 
clip  time  naturally  enough  they  are  not  stock¬ 
ing  up  for  the  future.  The  general  state  of 
the  goods  market  is  unsatisfactory  and  tends 
to  inspire  caution  in  buying  supplies.  Shear¬ 
ing  is  under  way  in  Texas,  and  the  condition 
of  the  clip  is  reported  as  unusually  excellent. 
The  weather  in  Montana  has  been  favorable 
for  a  good  growth  of  clean  wool. 

The  Washington  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  its  April  report  on  winter  wheat, 
states  that  the  seeding  season  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States  was  three  months  long. 
When  winter  came  the  wheat  fields  were  un¬ 
even,  though  the  wheat  plant  was  rooted. 
The  sections  affected  by  the  summer  drought 
there  were  slow  in  seed  germination,  in  soils 
not  well  pulverized  causing  thin  stands.  The 
appearance  was  deceptive,  the  improvement 
slight;  later  rains  improved  the  prospect.  In 
the  South  the  growth  was  generally  good. 
In  the  Middle  States  the  seeding  season  was 
fairly  favorable,  though  in  sections  the  soil 
was  dry.  In  California,  with  few  exceptions, 
there  was  a  favorable  season  for  seeding  and 
germination.  In  Oregon  the  drought  delayed 
the  growth  of  the  wheat  plant.  In  the  North¬ 
ern  belt  only  partial  snow  protection.  The 
variable  March  temperature  injured  the  wheat 
plant  in  the  central  States  of  the  West,  and 
there  is  some  winter-killing  as  far  South  as 
Texas.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  there  was  little 
winter  injury.  South  of  Maryland  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  generally  favorable.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  winter-wheat  crop  is  quite 
unfavorable.  The  late-sown  has  but  little 
growth.  Favorable  spring  weather  might 
make  material  improvements. 

Eggs  in  this  market  are  scarce  and  high- 
priced,  the  cool  weather  having  interrupted 
laying.  Bad  roads  on  Long  Island  prevent 
farmers  from  bringing  in  fresh  eggs  in  the 
usual  quantity.  Long  Island  stock  costs  25c. 
a  doz.,  retail.  State,  Western  and  Southern 
eggs,  sell  at  23c.  a  doz.  Long  Island  duck  eggs 
costs  30c.  a  doz.,  and  those  from  Maryland 
are  25c.  Goose  eggs  are  sold  four  for  25c. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  asparagus  on 
vegetable  stalls  here  and  it  is  of  many  qualites, 
some  of  it  is  sold  for  20c  a  bunch,  It  is,  of 
course“slender  grass,”  but  if  eaten  the  first  day 
of  its  arrival  here  it  is  fairly  good.  The  finest 
asparagus  is  now  arriving  from  Mount 
Pleasant,  South  Carolina,  It  has  tender  green 
stalks  and  is  of  different  sizes,  the  colossal  cost¬ 
ing  75c.  and  that  smaller  40c.  a  bunch.  New 
celery  from  Charleston  is  excellent  quality, 
and  looks  crisp  and  refreshing  in  comparison 
with  old  Long  island  stock. 


For  Coughs,  Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 

and  diseases  of  the  Bronchial  Tubes,  no  better 
remedy  can  be  found  than  “ Brown's  Bron¬ 
chial  Troches."  Sold  everywhere.  25eentsa 
box. — Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


damp  weather,  extending  to  hips,  and  shoul¬ 
ders  and  sides,  so  severe  sometimes  was  not 
able  to  turn  in  bed.  Lost  29  pounds  in  weight,” 

March  22  he  submitted  the  following  report: 

“I  have  been  taking  the  Compound  Oxygen 
for  rheumatism,  and  I  have  had  good  comfort¬ 
able  sleep  for  six  weeks,  which  1  had  not  had 
for  six  months  previous  to  taking  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.  1  also  have  a  good  appetite, 
which  is  worth  more  than  I  paid  for  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.” 

A  lady  writes  from  Macon,  Ill.,  May  3, 1886: 

“Please  to  send  your  treatise  to  address 
below,  as  I  think  he  will  get  a  supply  as  soon 
as  he  knows  what  it  will  do.  I  feel  like  a  new 
woman  now ;  such  sweet  sleep  I  have  not  had 
for  years.” 

From  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  we  have  this  re¬ 
port: 

“My  ability  to  sleep  is  quite  satisfactory,  i. 
e.,  it  has  wonderfully  increased.  Mother 
thinks  she  has  slept  better  since  taking  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  than  she  has  in  the  same  length 
of  time  in  twenty  years.” 

For  full  particularsof  revitalizing  power  of 
the  Compound  Oxygen,  write  to  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  one  of  their  brochures  and  it  will  be  sent 
free,  postage  paid. — Adv. 


Saturday,  April  14,  1888. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  report  of  the 
pork  packing  of  the  country  is  just  published. 
The  winter  packing  in  the  West  was  5,921,181 
hogs,  a  decrease  of  517,828  compared  with  last 
year ;  average  live  weight  of  hogs  decreased 
9.01  pounds;  lard  yield  decreased  2.48  pounds; 
cost  of  live  hogs  increased  85  cents  per  100 
pounds;  cost  of  produce  increased  $1.25  per 
100  pounds.  At  last  year’s  average  weight 
he  decrease  in  packing  equals  730,000  hogs. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Aprl  14,  1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
class lflcation,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . ?  7)6  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  7)4  796  . 

Good  Ordinary .  8  7-16  8  9-16  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  8  15-16  8  1-16  . 

Low  Middling .  9  5-16  9  7-16  . 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9  9-16  9  11-16  . 

Middling .  9%  S%  . 

Good  Middling . 10  10)6  . 

Strict  Good  Middling..  10  5-16  10  7-16  . 

Middling  Fair . 10  11-16  10  13-16  . 

Fair .  . 11  5-16  11  7-16  . 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 6%  I  Low  Middling .  8)4 

StrictGoodOrd . 7  9-16  |  Middling . 9)6 


Hay  and  Straw.— Hav— Choice  Timothy  per  100  lb 
— @95c;good,  75@S5c:  medium,  65®70c;  Clover  mixed, 
65®75c; ;  shipping.  60c  Straw.— No.  1  rye  95c@$l;  short 
do,  65@75c;  oat,  40®50c. 


Beans.— Marrows,  2  75;  medium,  choice  $2  60;  pea 
82  90@8  00;  red  kidneys,  82  00;  white  kidneys  choice. 

82  35®2  40;  foreign,  mediums,  82  C0@2  SO;  do  pea,  $2  35 
@2  70;  California  Lima,  83  95@8  00;  green  peas,  new, 
$1  47)4@1  50. 

Poultry.— Live,— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn., 
per  lb,  ll@12c;  fowls,  Western,  per  lb,  ll@]lhjc  roost¬ 
ers,  old,  per  lb,  6@10c:  turkeys,  per  lb  10<ai2c; 
ducks,  western  per  pair,  60@90e;  geese,  western, 
per  pair,  90c@l  15. 


Poultry.— Dressed,— Turkeys,  fancy,  per  lb,  13®14c; 
do  good  to  choice.  12@13c;  do  common.  10c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  — @lle;  do  western,  lu@llc:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz.  $3  0U®3  50;  do  dark,  per  doz,  82  50; 
ducks,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb,  12@15c;do  common,  6<ai0c; 
geese,  good  to  choice,  10®  12c;  chickens,  Philadelphia 
broilers,  28®45c;  do  do  12@24c. 


Game.— Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair,  50c@l  50:  do 
do  redhead,  30@75c.  do  mallard,  2U@4Uc:  English 
snipe,  per  doz,  $i  50  to  1  75;  grass  plover,  $1  70  to  2  00. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.  —Fresh.—  Apples.  —  Greening, $3  00@8  75; 
do  Baldwins  82  75(43 25;  do  inferior,  per  bbl, 
82  00@2  50;  Grapes,  per  lb,  5®7c;  Cranberries, 
Jersey,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl,  82  25@3  25;  ;  do  Jer¬ 
sey,  common,  per  crate.  $1  50®2.  Oranges,  Florida, 
fancy,  per  box,  85  50@7  00.  do  do,  fair  to  good.  84  .'0 
®5  00:  do  do  common,  83  50@  4  00;  strawberries,  Florl 
da,  good  to  choice,  per  quart,  85@45c;  do  do  common 
to  fair,  per  quart,  I5@30c. 

Fruits.  Dried.— Evaporated  apples  are  slow  and 
unchanged.  A  firm  market  for  sun  dried.  Chops  sell 
moderately  at  quotations.  Cores  and  skins  are  quiet. 
Cherries  iu  light  supply  aod  held  to  full  prices.  Quo¬ 
tations  are  for:  Apples.— Evaporated,  Choice  to  fancy 
3®9)4e;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  6®79£c; 
do  sliced,  new,  5V4®7c;  do  chopped,  2)4®2%c;  do  cores 
and  skins,  lc;  Apples,  State,  quarters,  6@7c;  Cherries 
-pitted,  I6@22c;  Raspberries— evaporated,  new,  25® 
27c;  do  sun-dried,  33@21c;  Blackberries,  S)4c;  Huck- 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS 


SHOWING  WHY 

THE  COOLEY  CREAMER 


is  used  by  the 

PREMIUM  BUTTER  MAKERS. 

Why  it  makes  More  Butter.  Why  it  makes  Better  Butter. 

It  has  both  SfJRFACYR  and  It  OTTO  JI  SRitniURS.  Is  Imitated 
In  construction,  but  Its  I'ltOCESS  which  gives  It  SUPUIUOKITY, 
cannot  be  legally  used  by  others. 

5  A  Full  Line  of  DAIRY  an.l  BUTTER  FACTORY  SUPPLIES. 

YER3I0NT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls, 


REID’S 


PEERLESS  CREAMERY 

Absolute  Perfection 
for  Best  Quality  Butter.  < 


RUTTER  WORKER 


MOST  EFFECTIVE  and  CONVENIENT. 
:A1soCHURNS,  power  butter  work¬ 
ers,  PRINTERS,  SHIPPINC  BOXES. 

Send  for  my  IHub.  Catalogue,  containing  valuable 
information  for  Creamery  men  and  Butter  Factories. 

a  u  np.r*  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

A*  Ha  R  E I  Di  30th  and  Market  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING 

OUTFIT 


OK: 


^  EXCELS 

H  THEM  ALL 

O.  K.  CREAMERY. 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  best 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk- , 
ings  ti?" Skimming  glass  whole  depth  of 
can, -showing  condition  of  milk  without  touching  creamery) 

O.  K. 

Made  of  White 

Olf  D I  ITT  CD  U/nDlf  CD  Made  on  scientific -principle 
■  l\i  DU  I  I  Eli  W  U  l»l\  C  It  Adjustable  bed.  Preserves 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  THE  MOST 
PERFECT  Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market,; 

JOHN  S.  CARTER,  Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N,  Yl 


PUIIRM  Has  improvements  over  the  best, 
n  IT  m  j,;nBy  to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 
Trite  Oak.  Cover  Castings  will  not  break. 


elberries  new,  9®10c;  Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled,  16 
®20c.  Plums  State,  10@llc. 

Lemons.— Quoted  from  82@4  25 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  held  unchanged.  Fancy  hand 
picked  quoted  at  4*<£®4)4c  and  farmers’  grades  at 
2^@3l4c. 

Pecans.— Quoted  at  4@5c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.—  State  Burbank,  per  bbl, 
82  25,  State  Hebron,  $2  50@2  75;  State  Rose,  83  00® 
3  25;  Scotch,  Magnum,  per  sack,  82  10®2  20;  Maine 
Rose  per  bbl,  83  25;  English  magnum  per  sack  *2  UU® 
210;  Bermuda,  best,  87@9;  sweet,  Jersey  per  bbl. 
84  U0®4  25:  Onions,  red  per  bbl.  $6  00.  do,  white, 
per  bbl,  $6  00@7  00;  do  yellow,  per  bbl.,  86  00; 
do,  Bermuda,  per  crate,  83  00,  Kale,  per  bbl,  60@75c; 
Cabbages,  per  bbl,  *1  50®2  75;  Beets,  per  crate,  75c 
@*1  00;  spinach  per  bbl,  75c@$l  25;  string  beans,  per 
crate,  50c  to  3  00.  tomatoes, $2  25®4  00;  egg  plant,  choice 
per  bbl,  $3@6;  asparagus,  per  doz  bunches,  $2  00(3.7  00; 
Pease  green,  per  crate,  $6  00;  Turnips,  per  bbl.  81  25@ 
L40;.Squash,  per  crate,  '.5e®$l. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
814  00  to  14  50  one  year  old;  New  mess,  14  50®15, 
short  clear.  $16®17,  Extra  Prime  mess,  813:  prime 
do,  nominal,  family  mess,  815  50®16  50.  Beks  — City 
Extra  India  Mess,  in  tcs.,  813  00®16;  Extra  Mess,  in 
barrels,  $7@7  50;  Packet,  83:  Plate,  $8@8  25.  Family 
Mess,  $8  5U@9.  Beek  Hams.— Quoted  at  $16.  clt 
Meats.- Pickled  bellies  12  Hi  average  7)£c;  Pickled 
Hams  10)4c;  pickled  Shoulders,  7J4c;  Smoked  Hams, 
ll)4®12c.  Lard.— Western  steam  spot,  8.02)4@8  06)4c; 
City  steam,  7.65c;  Refined  quoted,  7.80c;  Continent 
S.btc;  So  American  April,  7.92@7.94c;-  May,  7.91  to 
7.95c,  June  7  93  to  7.97c.  July.  7.96  to  7.99c;  August, 
7.9»@8c;  September  spot  8.01® 8.06c;  October,  at 
8.u2c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City  fam 
lly,  per  bbl,  $8  50 fa 9;  do  packets,  87  50®8;  Smoked  beef, 
I2@i3c;  Beef  hams,  $16  50@17  50.  Pork.— Mess,  $lt>@ 
do  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do,  do,  family,  $16  50; 
Hams— smoked,  ll@12c;  do  S.  P.  cured  in  tcs, 
10®lle;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,8)4®9c;  do  smoked 
9)4®  10c;  shoulders  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  6)4e; 
do  smoked,  7)£c;  shoulders,  pickle  cured,  7)4®7)4c,  do 
smoked,  8*4®8)4c;  bellies  In  pickle,  894®9J4c;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  luc.  Lard.— Steady  City  Retlned,  $8  00; 
do,  Steam,  $8  to  8  12)4;  butcher’s  loose  $7  50  to  7  75. 

Chicago.  —  Mess  Pork.— $14  00.  Lard.— Per  100 
lbs,  $7  b2)4.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  10;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $5  75®6  00;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $7  60®7  65. 

St  louis.— Previsions,— Pork,  new  mess,  $14  25: 
Lard— $7  15@7  20.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  Shoui 
ders,  $5  87)4@— ;  Long  clear,  $7  10@7  20;  clear  ribs, 
$7  20@7  80;  short  clear,  $7  4C@7  50.  Bacon—  Boxed 
Shoulders,  $6  37)4;  Long  clear,  $7  80  to  7  85; clear  ribs, 
$7b5a7  95;  short  clear,  $8  10  to  8  20,  Hams,  at  $10  00 
®12  00. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter— Creamery.— Elgin  extra* 
— ®28c:  Pennsylvania,  best,  27@28c;  W  estern,  besi* 
26  to  26)4c;  do  prime,  24  to  25c;  do  good,  22  to  23c! 
do  poor,  20@21c,  State  dairy— Half-firkins,  tubs,  best* 
26c;  do  do  prime,  24®25c;  do,  do,  tine,  good* 
22®23c;  Welsh  tubs,  good,  22  to  23c;  Westtru— Imi¬ 
tation  creamery,  best,  23@24c;  do,  line.  21® 
22c;  Western  dairy,  fine,  22@28c;  do,  fair, 
20@21c;  do  do  poor,  19c;  do,  factory,  best,  22)4 
®23c;  do  do  prime,  2 1)4®  22c;  do  do  good.  20® 
21c  do,  poor,  17®  19c;  rolls,  19@21.  Old  lots  as  follows: 
Creamery  held  20  to  23c;  state  dairy  tubs  prime  to 
best  .3  to  25e;  do  do  do  poor  to  good  21  to  22c;  do  do 
lirtrins  and  tubs  prime  to  best  23  to  25c;  do  do  do  do 
good  21  to  22c;  western  dairy  aud  factory;  15  to  19c 

Cheese.— Factory,  Fancy,  white,  129i@13c;  do  do 
colored,  — @12c;  choice  do,  Ii9i®l2c;  do,  good,  11)4® 
li)4c;  light  skims,  best,  8®10c;  do  common  2®4e; 
Ohio  factory,  line,  12@12)4c;  Skims  Pennsylvania, 
1  to  l&c. 

Eggs.- State  and  Pennsylvania,  fresh  179i®lSc; 
souihtrns,  per  doz,  17@18c;  western  fresh  1794@lSc; 
Ducks,  24®  26c;  Goose.  45®5u. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.- Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery,  extra,  26® 27c;  western  do  do,26@27c;  B.  C.  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra,  25®26c;  western  factory,  21®24c; 
packing  buiier,  I2®14c.  Cheese,  steady;  fair  de¬ 
mand.  N.  V .  full  cream,  129i®l3c;  Ohio  fiats,  choice, 
1194®T2c;  do  fair  to  prime,  U®U)4c.  Eggs  were  lower. 
Penn,  firsts,  16*4®l?c;  western  firsts,  H%® l<e. 

St,  Louts,  Mo.— Butter  firm.  Creamery  at  22  to  28c; 
dairy,  20  to  25c.  Eggs  at  13>4c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— On  the  Produce  Exchange 
to  day  the  butter  market  was  quieter.  Creamerj ,  22® 
27c,  dairy,  li@25c.  Eggs.— Easy  at  I6®17c.  per  doz. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  Hard  c.  i.  f.  (8,000  bush¬ 
els)  part  8s%c;  Ungraded  red  91  to  92*4c;  No.  2  red  91 
9194c  lu  store  and  elevator;  93  to  93)4c;  delivered, 
i)l%c  f.  o.  b.;  Ungraced  spring  93  to  9394c;  No.  2  red 

April,  - c;  do  May,  91  10  9194c,  do  June  89  15-16 

®90  94c;  do  for  July,  89*4® 9Uc;  do  for  August,  88)4 
®88>f,c;  do  for  September  8896®89)6c  do  for  December, 
89  3-16@91%c.  Corn.  Ungraaed  Mlxea,  65®66J4c;  No.  8 
64®  649t,c;  steamer,  63)4  to  64)4c  elevator;  65)sc  deliv¬ 
ered;  No.  2.  trie  in  store  nominal;  No.  2  for  April,  66c; 
do  for  May,  62)4® 62940;  do  for  June,  6096@61)6c:  do  for 
July,  6OJ4  to  61c;  do  for  August,  6096®  61)£e;  do 
for  September,  6094  to  6l)4e  do  for  October, 
6094  to  6094c;  do  November  58)4@5394c;  do  December, 
56®56)4e. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— Rejected  in  grain 
depot,  90)4c,  No.  2  Red,  for  April  9i94®92)4c;  do  for 
May,  92)4®9244c;  do  for  June,  92)4® 9294c ;  do  for  July 
87®b9c.  corn— No.  2  mixed  in  grain  depot  60)4@6lc; 
No.  2  Yellow,  61c;  No.  2  high  mixed  and  yellow  in 
grain  depot.  61c;  No.  2  mixed  for  April  60)4®62e  do 
May  60)4  to  62c,  do  June  60)4  to  62c,  do  July  60)4@62c. 
gats.— Ungraded  wnite,  40)4c,  No.  3  white  4o®40)4c; 
No.  2  white  42c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  74)4@77)4c;  No. 
8  do  at  74)4®76)4c;  2  red  at  82)4®83c,  No.  2  corn,  53)4® 
54*40.  No.  2  oats,  28®30c;  No.  2  Rye,  60c;  No.  2 
Barley,  77@80c. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Wheat— No.  2  Red  Cash,  82)4®8294c; 
May,  82®8294c,  closing  b2)4c;  June,  8194  to  82)4e;  July, 
78)g  to  79*3)01  August,  73)4  to  79c;  December  8294  to  83c; 
Corn— Cash,  48*4®19C;  May,  43)6®489t,c;  June,  4s9£  to 
4b94c;  July  48)4  to  4394c.  cats-cash  32  to  32)4c;  May, 
31%c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  April  14, 1888. 

Beeves.— Western  Steers,  1364  lb  average  at  $5  40; 
do  1395  lb,  at  $5  35;  do.  1257  lb  at  $5  00;  do  1<83  lb  at 
$4  85;  Chicago  do  1180  lb  at  $4  40.  do  1152  lb  at  $4  55; 
do  1138  lb  at  $4  60;  do  1274  1b,  at  $5  15;  Buffalo  oxen, 
1529  lb  at  $4  25;  do  1583  to.  1850  lb  at  $4  85  to  $0  05;  S.ate 
do  17oU  lb  at  $4  12)4;  Dry  Cows,  at  s23  per  head;  Chi¬ 
cago  Steers,  1333  10  at  *5  05;  do  1450  lo  at  *5  05;  do 
i425  lb  at  <5  00;  do  1245  lb  at  $480;  Western  bulls  1427 
lb  at  $3  25;  Pennsylvania  steers  1286  ib  at  $4  90;  do 
1185  Id  at  $4  4U;  do  11681b  at  $4  70;  Chicago  sieers  1176 
lbs  at  $4  75;  do  1222  lb  at  #4  b5,  do  1260  tt  at  $5  05;  do 
1349  ib  at  $5  12)4;  do  126b  lb  at  *5  15;  Chicago  steers, 
1264  lb  at  $4  77)4;  do  1274  lb,  at  $4  85,  do  .244  lb  at 
$4  90,  Chicago  steers  1453  lb  at  $5  50,  do  12b0  lb  at 
$5  02)4;  (1°  1263  lb  at  *5;  Go  1260  Ib  at  $4  85;  do  1190  Ib  at 
*4  35,  do  1228  Ib  at  $4  75;  do  1166  lb,  at  $4  07;  bulls  1U»U 
lb  at  $3  50. 

Calves.— Veals,  132  lb  at  5c,  do  118  lb  at  5)4c;  do  183 
lb  at  6)40;  do  117  lb  at  $6  65  per  100  lb,  Buttermilk 
caives,  106  lb  at3)4c;  veals  111  lb  at  5*4e;  Veals,  103  11) 
at  5c:  do  137  lb  at  6*4c;  veals,  113  lb  at  5c,  uo  131  lb 
at  6e)4. 

sheep  and  Lambs.— Michigan  Sheep  107  lb  at  796c; 
per  lb;  Michigan  Yearlings,  7?  lb  at  8)4c;  Clipped 
01110  sneep,  72  1b  at  4)4c  per  lb;  Unshorn  do  95  10  at 
$7 10;  per  loo  lb;  State  Sheep  (few  common  lambs)  34  lb 
at  694c;  do  86  lb  at  7c,  Kemucxy  sheep  (Ewes)  92)fe  lb 
at  $6  05;  per  100  lb;  Stale  sheep  (culls)  bl  lo  at  4)4c, 
do,  78  lb  at  b)4c;  Clipped  State  yearlings,  61  lb  at  6)4e, 
Unshorn  do  b3  Ib  at  7c;  western  do  oO>4  a)4c:  Mlcui- 
gan  sheep  9i  lb  at  $7  per  iOO  lb;  State  do  98  lb  at 
25,  Stale  Lambs  (culls),  56  lb  at  $6  25;  State  year¬ 
lings,  6894  it  at  *7  80;  do  74  ib  at  $3,  Michigan  do  92 
Ib  at  *8  50;  Territory  sheep,  103  lb  at  7c;  Indiana 
lambs,  64  lb  at  7c;  western  do  08  lb  at  7)4c;  Michigan 
sheep.  92  lb  at  $7  15.  per  100  lb. 

Hogs.— None  for  sale  alive.  Nominally  unchanged 
at  $5  50  to  $5  85;  per  100  lb. 

Chicago.— Cattle.— Fancy  $5  35,  Steers,  $3  25@ 
5  00;  Stockers  and  feeders,  *2  1U®3  70;  Cows,  bulls  and 
Mixed,  $1  60® 3  5o;  Texas  fed  cattle,  $1  55  to  4  15. 
hogs.— Mixed  $a  40@5  70;  Heavy,  $5  50® 6  70,  Light, 
45  30® 5  b5,  skips,  $3  75®5  <0.  Sheec.— Natives,  $3  50® 
b  10;  Western,  $4  5o®6  1U:  Texans,  $2  00®4  75;  Lambs, 
$5  00®  6  50. 

St.  Louts,  Mo.  — Cattle.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  $4  4U®5  30;  Fair  to  Good,  $3  90®4  50;  Butchers’ 
Steers,  medium  to  Choice,  *3  1U®4  20,  Stockers 
and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  $2  10®  3  30;  Rangers,  or¬ 
dinary  to  good,  $2  2U® 3  80.  Hogs.— Choice  heavy 
aud  Butchers’  Selections,  $5  5U®5  65;  packing  and 
medium  to  choice  $5  30  to  5  5o;  light  grades  fair 
10  best  $5  10  to  5  35.  Sheep.— Market  firm.  Fair  to 
fancy  $3  90  to  5  85. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
April  14,  1888. 

P.  H.— D.  C.— E.  C.  Trego,  thanks.— E.  M.,  thanks.— 

F.  St.  T.  F.— F.  T.,  potato  received.— J.  W.  P.  J .,  pota¬ 
toes  received.— W  .  G.—  L.  M.— M.  E.  S.— E.  F.  R.— L.  H. 
—A.  McD.-A.  B.  A.-W.  E.  S.-E.  F.  R.-  L.  H.--D.  M. 
W.-G.  W .  F.- J.  C.  L.  Jr.— S.  F.-a.  M.  L.— L.  B.-A.  C. 
J.-F.  T.-H.  S.— VV .  D.  T.-A.  G.-P.  P— J.  F.— P.  S.— G. 
W  Logan,  many  thanks.— E.  F.  C.— E.  F.  Y  ,  letter 
sent  to  Providence,  R.  I.— J.  M.  K.— J.  H.  Z.— D.  R.  L.— 
L.  E.  A.-A.  H.  L.-P.  M.  A.-J.  D.-J.  S.-R.  W.  F.-R. 
.J.  C.-J  W.  J.-C.  E.  M.— B.  T.  C.— W.  G.  W.— J.  H.  K. 

G.  W.  S.-A.  R.S.-C.  P.— W.  D.-T.  H.  H.-C.  F.  VV.— 
J.  G.— A.  G.  R.— E.  F.  B.— Ell  Minch,  thanks.— P.  B-— J. 
F,  S.— R.  H.,  we  have  exposed  it  many  time3.— R.  J. 
C— R.  F.-W.H.  K— M.  L.  O.— J.  G.  B.  J.  W.-H.  R., 
Jr.-J.  G.  B.-S.  L.-J.  H.  E. 


What  Does  “P.  0.”  Mean? 

It  might  mean  Post  Office.  Or  possibly  Patriotic 
Orations.  Let  us  say  it  means  Present  Opportunity 
to  find  out  all  about  Perfected  ox i gen,  the  most 
efficient  remedy  for  nervous,  rheumatic,  bronchial 
and  other  disasters  of  long  standing.  Write  to  Walter 
O,  Browning,  M.D.,  1235  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  He 
will  send  lull  Information  free  of  charge. 


l?2\SPBEH  HIES.  Cutlibert  and  Queen  of  the 
"  .Market,  $5  per  thousand  Plants.  Address 

W.C.  WAIT,  Box  10,  Newburgh,  X.  Y, 
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THE  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 


The  club  missed  a  meeting  last  week.  Some 
of  the  members  were  on  hand,  but  they  were 
obliged  co  give  way.  It  was  the  night  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  regular  road  meeting  for  our 
district.  The  voters  like  to  meet  at  the  store 
where  they  can  keep  warm  and  talk  as  loud 
as  they  like.  There  are  some  50  voters  in  our 
district  and  eight  of  them  turned  out.  Three 
of  these  wanted  to  be  road  master,  and  three 
of  the  other  five  would  not  have  declined  the 
office.  Others  would  have  come  but  the 
roads  were  so  bad  they  did  not  like  to  take  a 
horse  out  and  they  could  hardly  walk  through 
the  mud.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  this 
was  the  best  time  in  the  world  to  come  out 
and  make  the  public  take  more  interest  in 
good  roads.  It  was  far  more  comfortable  to 
stay  at  home  and  growl  at  the  road  master, 
whoever  he  might  be,  than  to  turn  out  and 
back  him  up  in  any  improvements  he  might 
suggest. 

Mr.  Geton  found  himself  in  a  hopeless  mi¬ 
nority  from  the  start.  He  is  one  of  our  most 
progressive  farmers.  He  has  improved  his 
farm  until  it  is  about  twice  as  productive  as 
the  surrounding  land.  He  can  raise  big  crops 
but  when  it  comes  to  getting  them  to  market 
the  bad  roads  spoil  him.  Consequently  he 
takes  a  great  interest  in  good  roads.  He  gave 
us  a  great  talk. 

“We  never  can  be  satisfied  till  we  macadam¬ 
ize  all  our  main  roads.  The  town  ought  to  buy 
a  stone  crusher  and  move  it  around  from 
one  district  to  another.  We  can  use  the 
stones  on  our  farms — they  need  clearing  up. 
I  am  in  favor  of  bonding  the  town  for 
enough  money  to  put  our  main  roads  in  good 
shape  at  once,  and  to  buy  the  tools  to  keep 
them  so.  My  idea  is  that  we  can  hire  a  man 
to  take  the  job  of  keeping  all  our  roads  in 
good  repair  Let  him  make  a  business 
of  it  and  it  will  cost  the  town  less  than  we  pay 
now  on  the  district  system.  If  the  town  won’t 
do  it,  I’d  be  in  favor  of  starting  right  in  our 
district.  Say  we  use  half  the  money  due  us 
for  general  repairing  and  use  the  rest  for  ma¬ 
cadamizing  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Do  a  good 
job  and  add  to  it  from  year  to  year.  It  won't 
be  many  years  before  we  will  have  our  main 
roads  as  good  as  we  want  them.  The  roads 
off  the  main  line  will  have  to  be  kept  up  by 
the  ones  that  use  them  most.  Come,  let  us 
make  a  start.1’ 

Mr.  Cit  had  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  He  does  business  in  New  York 
and  rents  a  small  place  out  here.  As 
he  pays  no  taxes  at  all,  he  is  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  in  favor  of  doubling  the  road-tax  and 
having  it  all  paid  in  cash.  Never  having  had 
the  pleasure  of  paying  taxes,  he  thinks  a  man 
must  be  an  old  fogy  for  objecting  to  pay 
double. 

“Gentlemen,  I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of 
this  proposition,”  he  said.  “The  time  has 
come  for  united  action.  We  must  all  put  a 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  I  would  even  favor 
devoting  all  the  money  to  macadamizing  and 
depend  upon  a  sound  public  spirit  for  keeping 
side  roads  in  repair.  I  propose  to  ask  each 
voter  present  to  give  his  view  on  this  import¬ 
ant  matter,  so  that  we  may  instruct  our  road- 
master  after  we  elect  him.” 

Farmer  Jenkins  was  the  first  one  called 
upon:  “I  ain’t  in  favor  of  givin’ no  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  road  master,”  he  said.  It  appears 
that  Farmer  J.  rather  expects  the  office  him¬ 
self  some  day.  “It  ain’t  no  use  instructin’  no 
road  master;  the  law  covers  that  pint  an’  says 
the  road  master’s  boss  of  his  work.  He  kin  do 
what  he  likes  after  he’s  elected.” 

“But,”  said  Mr.  Cit,  “of  course  the  person 
we  elect  will  bow  to  the  judgment  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  and  if  we  decide  that  we  want  certain 
work  done  he  will  carry  out  our  wishes.” 

“P’raps  he  will  an’  p’raps  he  won’t”  said  far¬ 
mer  J,  “seein’s  the  the  law  pints  out  what  he 
kin  do,  I  wouldn’t  pay  no  interest  on  them  in¬ 
structions.” 

“Speakiu’  about  public  spirit,”  said  Mr. 
Bowser,  “there’s  too  many  folks  in  this  dees- 
trict  that  ain’t  gut  no  jrnblic  spirit  at  all.  Ef 
them  roads  is  gonter  be  left  to  public  spirit, 
there  won’t  be  no  roads  at  all  or  else  two  or 
three  enterprisin’  folks  is  gonter  do  all  the 
work.  I’d  say  let  things  go  on  as  they  be  now. 
They  ain’t  much  money  into  road  master 
now,  but  seein’s  everybody  gits  a  chance  at  it, 

I  don’t  see  why  it  ain’t  fair  enough.  When  I 
was  road  master  I  done  more  work  than  any¬ 
body’s  ever  done  since.  I  worked  onto  the 
brow  of  a  hill  an’  cut  it  down  powerful.” 

“I  won’t  vote  agin  macadamizing  provided 
one  pint  kin  be  settled,”  said  Mr.  Clump,  “I’m 
into  the  scheme  if  the  work  kin  begin  in  front 
of  my  house  an’  run  along  my  farm  first. 
Everybody  knows  the  road  in  front  of  my 
house  is  the  worst  in  the  deestrict  an’  I’m  in 
big  favor  of  puttin’  all  the  money  into  one 
place  provided  ye  take  the  place  in  front 
of  my  house.” 

“I’m  a  big  hand  for  dreens,”  said  farmer 
Bullard.  “If  I  was  road  master  I’d  put  a  dreen 


or  a  culvert  every  10  rod.  Our  roads  needs 
dreens  morn’n  they  do  scrapin’  and  diggin’. 
I’m  a  dreener,  I  be.  Now  there’s  J  im  Doug¬ 
lass  over  to  the  corners.  He’s  banked  up  the 
road  in  front  of  his  house  till  they  ain’t  no 
place  fer  the  water  to  run  off.  They  ain’t  no¬ 
body  likes  him  noway,  an’  if  I  was  road  mas¬ 
ter  I’d  put  a  dreen  in  front  of  his  house.  An¬ 
other  thing  I’d  do  would  be  to  build  up  them 
water  bars  on  the  hill.  Them  orter  be  built 
up  bigger’nthey  be  now.” 

“I  ain’t  in  favor  of  no  stone  crusher  ner  no 
road  machine,  I  ain’t,”  said  Henry  Landman. 
“Who’s  gonter  pay  fer  ’em,  sez  I?  My  taxes 
is  more  than  I  kin  pay  now.  Come  to  double 
’em  up,  where’d  I  be?  Our  roads  has  been  good 
enough  fer  folks  long’s  I  kin  remember.  I 
ain’t  gut  no  money  ter  spend  fer  no  stone 
crusher.  You  fix  up  the  roads  an’  it  makes  it 
awful  nice  fer  them  city  folks  what  rides  out 
fer  play,  but  farmers  what  pays  the  the  taxes 
don’t  git  no  benefit  into  it.  If  more  money’s 
ter  be  raised  I’m  in  favor  of  payin’  more  fer  a 
day’s  work  on  the  road.  Men  what  pays  the 
taxes  orter  git  the  money  back  agin.  Them 
what  works  on  the  road  orter  git  pay  enough. 
If  the  township  wants  [to  [raise  more  money, 
let  ’em  pay  it  out  fer  workin’  on  the  road,  sez 
I.  There  ain’t  no  sense  in  lettin’  money  go 
outer  the  deestrict  to  them  what  ain’t  gut  no 
interest  into  it.” 

“I  ain’t  gut  nothin’  ter  say,”  said  Job  Bank¬ 
er  when  asked  to  give  his  opinion.  “I  ain’t 
talkin’,  I’m  a  listenin’,  I  be.  When  ye  all  git 
done,  I’ll  tell  ye  what’s  what.  I  ain’t  sayin’ 
nothin’,  I  ain’t.  ” 

This  debate  was  continued"till r about  10 
o’clock,  when  Job  Banker  was.[elected[  road 
master  for  the  coming  year.  Doubtless  his 
work  on  the  roads  will  show  us  what  he  meant 
to  say.  Mr.  Banker  will  get  his  share  of  the 
road  money,  and  next  year  we  are  expected 
to  crawl  through  the  mud  again/and  elect 
comebody  else.  A  great  nation,  we  Ameri- 
sans  are.  Our  roads  might  be  better  if  we 
had  a  king.  small  pica. 


Spring  Medicine 

Is  a  necessity  with  nearly  every  one.  This  Is  the  best 
time  of  year  In  which  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore 
the  lost  appetite,  and  to  build  up  the  entire  system,  as 
the  body  is  now  peculiarly  susceptible  to  benefit  from 
medicine.  The  peculiar  medicinal  merit  of,  and  the 
wonderful  cures  by, 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Have  made  It  the  most  popular  medicine  to  take  In  the 
spring.  It  cures  scrofula,  salt  rheum,  and  all  humors, 
biliousness,  dyspepsia,  headache,  kidney  and  liver 
complaints  catarrh,  and  all  affections  caused  or  pro¬ 
moted  by  low  state  of  the  system  or  impure  blood. 
Don’t  put  it  off,  but  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  now.  It 
will  do  you  good. 

Purifies  the  Blood 

“I  was  very  much  troubled  with  pimples  on  my  face 
and  also  on  my  back.  I  was  advised  to  use  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  and  after  taking  four  bottles  I  was  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  pimples.”  George  W.  Campbell,  824 
Washington  St ,  Boston,  Mass. 

Builds  up  the  System 

"I  gladly  attest  the  peculiar  bulldlng-up  power  of 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Foj  some  time  I  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  attend  to  business,  but  finally  at  the  request 
of  a  friend  I  used  part  of  a  bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsapa. 
rllla,  which  gave  tone  and  strength  to  my  system  and 
made  me  feel  young  as  a  boy.”  G.  T.  Woods,  64  and  66 
Lodge  St.,  Cincinnati. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Poses  One  Dollar 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  COMPANY. 


50  SHARES  CAPITAL  STOCK 

FOR  SALE  BY  C.  G.  HILDRETH, 

45  llroadway,  New  York  City. 


'Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 

ewar.  j  b.  FA8QUHAB,  fork,  Pa. 


FAEtCEUE  ZE7ET01IE  CCE1T  PLAHTEB 

Warranted  the  beet  corn  dropper  and  mo 
force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  in  tl 
world.  8end 

FObCatalogui 
Address 

A.  B. 
FAMUHA 

York,  Pa. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated 


JIEAM!  STEAM! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P„ 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

A  Larpe  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Wasted  Lives 

are  seen  all  around.  This  should  not  be  so.  All 
can  get  on  well  if  they  will  but  look  out  for 
the  good  chances  which  are  offered.  Those 
who  take  hold  of  our  new  line  of  business  can 
make  $1  per  hour  and  upwards,  easily  and 
pleasantly.  You  can  do  the  work  and  stay  at 
home.  Both  sexes,  all  ages.  W  e  start  you 
free,  and  put  you  on  the  road  to  fortune.  No 
special  ability  or  training  required.  Any  one 
can  do  the  work.  Write  at  once  and  learn 
all ;  then  should  you  conclude  not  to  go  to 
work,  no  harm  is  done.  Address  Stinson  & 
Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

$85  SOLID  GOLD  WATCH  FREE! 

This  splendid,  solid  pold,  huntinpr-caac  watch,  is  now  sold  for 
$85;  at  that  price  it  is  the  best  barpain  in  America;  until  lately 
it  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  §100.  We  have  both  la¬ 
dies’  and  gents’  sizes  with  works  and  cases  of  equal  value. 
ONE  I*  "E  It  SON  in  each  locality  can  secure  one  of  these 
elegant  watches  absolutely  E  It  EE.  These  watches  may  bo 
depended  on,  not  only  as  solid  gold,  but  as  standing  among  the 
most  perfect,  correct  and  reliable  timekeepers  in  the  world.  You 
ask  how  is  this  wonderful  offer  possible?  VV'e  answer — we  want 
one  person  in  each  locality  to  keep  in  their  homes,  and  show  to 
those  who  call,  a  complete  line  of  our  valuable  and  very  useful 
Household  Samples;  these  samples,  as  well  as  the  watch, 
we  send  ABSOLUTELY  free,  and  after  you  have  kept  them  in 
your  home  for  2  months,  and  shown  them  to  those  who  may 
have  called,  they  become  entirely  your  own  property ;  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  this  great  offer,  sending  the  Solid  Oi>ld 
Watch  and  large  lino  of  valuable  samples  Free,  for  the 
reason  that  the  showing  of  the  samples  in  any  locality,  always 
results  in  a  large  trade  for  us;  after  our  samples  have  been  in  a 
locality  for  a  month  or  two,  we  usually  get  from  §1,000  to 
$5,000  in  trade  from  the  surrounding  country.  Those  who  write 
to  us  at  once  will  receive  a  great  benefit  for  scarcely  any  work 
and  trouble.  This,  the  most  remarkable  and  liberal  offer  ever 
known,  is  made  in  order  that  our  valuable  Household  Samples 
may  be  placed  at  once  where  they  can  be  seen,  all  over  Ameri¬ 
ca  ;  reader,  it  will  be  hardly  any  trouble  for  you  to  show  them  to 
those  who  may  call  at  your  home,  and  your  reward  will  be  most 
satisfactory.  A  postal  card,  on  which  to  write  us,  costs  but  1 
cent,  and  if,  after  you  know  all,  you  do  not  care  to  go  further, 
why  no  harm  is  done.  Hut  if  you  do  send  your  address  at 
once,  you  can  secure,  free,  an  Elegant  Solid  Gold, 

Hunting-Case  Watch  and  our  large,  complete  lineof  valu¬ 
able  Household  Samples.  We  pay  all  express  freight,  etc. 
Address,  Stinson  &  Co.,  Box  252  Portland,  Muiuo. 


_  "GET  THE  BEST” 

Dairy  Goods 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS 

CONCORD,  N.H.,U.S.  A.. 

ESTABLISHED  1818 

- •♦>—'•  - 

•  SPECIALTIES  ® 
family  dairy  churns 
FACTORY  CHURNS 
FACTORY  BUTTER  WORKERS 
FAMILY  BUTTER  WORKERS 
BUTTER  PACKAGES 
PRINT  BUTTER  CARRIERS 
GERMAN  DAIRY  PAPER 
AND  EVERYTHING  NEEDED  IN  A  COMPLETE 
CREAMERY  OR  BUTTER  FACTORY 

. send  for  Circulars  and  prices 


to  #8  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mien. 


THOROUGHBRED  Geese,  and  Turkeys, 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Ilcnlth,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standnrd  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET.  MASS. 


MASTIFF,  Specialty  great  size.  Litter  of  pups 
from  Imported  Quakeress  sired  hyBoss  from  $30 
to  $50  each;  also  Imported  Blood  Hound  pups. 

J.  Li.  Wincliell,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 


Raise  No  More  Wheat 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy.  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells 
For  live  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  Hirner,  Allentown.  Pa. 


REB  CAPS,  the  Great  English  Layers;  coming 
fowl.  18  varieties  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Ducks,  etc.  15 
years’  experience.  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

H.  II.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 


BAUCfc 

$25 


_  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  Also 

PHOSPHATE 

Send  for  Prices,  Samples  and  all  Information. 
BAUGH  «fc  SONS  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Phi  adelpl.ln. 


HICH-BRED 

PLYMOUTH 

ROCK 


EGGS 


rCDTII  I7EDC  FOR  SPRING  CROPS.  SEND 
■  Cn  I  1  LI  A  CnO  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


pi 

If  you  are  huntin 
Circulars  free. 


$‘2.50  per  26. 
ting  for  THE  BEST,  try  mine. 
Address  U.  S  WII, LIAMS, 
Sandy  Lake,  Mercer  Co..  Pa. 


will  buy  a  full  nickel  hand-made  liar- 
ness;  best  in  the  V.  S.  for  the  money .  Send  to 
KING  &  CO.,  Owego,  N.Y.,  for  new 

Catalogue  and  Price  List.  J3T"  FARM  HAR¬ 
NESS  A  SPECIALTY. #J! 


and  fimttn). 


© 

Eh 


Warranted  to  put  horses  and  cattle  in 
good  condition  when  all  other  means  fail. 


IT  ERADICATES  all  HUMORS 

that  may  be  in  the  animal,  and  produces 
a  fine  glossy  coat.  Guaranteed  to  free 
stock  from  worms. 


SURE  CURE  for  MILK  FEVER  and  GAR6ET. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

$100  will  be  paid  for  anything  poisonous 
found  in  our  food.  If  your  feed  dealer  has 
not  got  it  send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 


VALLEY  MILL  GO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THXl  “  STAWDAKD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

Poultrv  Fencing. 


HAHTFOHD 

WIRE  WORKS. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

POULTRY  NETTING. 

Send  stamp  for  Price  List  bo 
fore  buying  elsewhere. 


Best  in  the  world.  See  last  week’s  advertisement. 

Centennial  M’f’g  Co.,  Box  250,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW 
IMPR  O  VET) 

UNIVERSAL 

HATCHER. 

It  is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  heat  regulator 
and  the  only  moisture 
regulator  In  the  world. 
Batteries,  clocks,  and 
all  complications 
avoided.  Uni  vernal 
Hatcher  Co., 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


rnpo  Pure  P.  Rocks  and  Lt.  Brahmas;  $1  per  15; 
CIIUOi  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  per  13. 

R.  T.  STAN  FI  ELI),  Clarksville,  Ohio. 


IHE.'Df  Laval  (seam 

__SePAR{VTORS 

1f&VTIPM-5HftRPLE5-WE^  Elgin  j  ll 


HABORIRI  animals  that  have  ABORTED 

Or  that  FAIL  TO  BREED. 

A  homeopathic  and  guaranteed  remedy,  delivered  at 

Jour  express  office  for  $2,  by  the  responsible  Veteran 
ersey  breeder  &  pharmacist,  Wallace  Barnes,  Box  604, 
Bristol,  Ct.  Circulars.  Name  this  paper.  N.B.— A  line 
lot  of  Registered  Calves  of  my  own  breeding  for  sale. 


Trade  Mark. 

Only  three-quarters  of  one  cent  per  square  foot  for  2 
in.  mesh.  No.  19  Wire  Hatchers  Brooders.  Tarred 
Pap;r.  Drinking  Fountains.  Feed  Trays.  Ground 
Bone.  Beef  Scraps.  Oyster  Shells.  Incubator  Sup¬ 
plies.  Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard.  Send  two 
cent  stamp  for  Catalogues.  Address 

BROCK  NER  &  EVANS, 

28  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JERSEY  RED,  l’OLAND-CIIIHA. 
Chester  White,  Berkshire  A  York- 
shire  I’igs.  Southdown,  Cotswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheepand  Lambs 
Scotch  Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Bend  Tor  Catalogue 
Tt  .ATLEX  BURPEE  A  CO.FUlaJT* 


GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FENCE  IN  THE  MARKET 
FOR  POULTRY,  GARDEN  OR  LAWN. 

IN  BALES,  150  FEET  LONG. 

4  FEET  HIGH,  ONLY .  $4.50  PER  BALE. 

5  FEET  HIGH.  ONLY .  5.63  PER  HALE. 

6  FEET  HIGH,  ONLY .  6.75  PER  BALE 

Address  orders  and  correspondence  to 

U.  S.  WIRE  NETTING  CO.,  62  Reade  St..  New  York, 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Fresh  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bone  and 
Fine  Bone  Meal,  Oyster  Shells,  etc. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FARMERS 


ami  POUIiTRYMEN, 
address  W.  A.  BURR, 

WEST  FALLS,  N.Y.  EGGS  for  Hatching,  from  Saga¬ 
more  Strain  Wyandottes,  second  to  none. 


The  largest  herd  and  most  prize  animals  of  any  In 
U.  S.  Also  It.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Houdans,  W.  and  Barred 
P.  Rocks  (Hawkln’s  strain)  Cayuga  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
Toulouse  Geese.  Eggs  for  fowls  and  ducks,  $1  for  13; 
Geese,  $2  for  7.  Circulars  free 

FREEMAN  tfc  BUTTON, 

Cottons,  Mad  Co.,  N.  Y. 


General  Advertising  Bates  of 

THD  RURAL  NEW  -  YOHEBR. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  tho  Inch) . 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  MO 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (I6X  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 (29^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


nrrni  rss  nvro  Are  the  BEST. 
rCCIILCvO  II I  CO  Sold  by  Druggists. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  seoond  olass  mall  matter. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PERSONALS. 


Senator  Turpie,  of  Indiana,  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  the  Senate  last  week  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  admission  of  Dakota.  He  made  a 
fine  impression. 

Senator  Stockbridge,  of  Michigan,  is  a 
big  man,  with  a  full  gray  beard,  who  loves  a 
good  story  and  a  fast  horse.  He  wants  the 
animal  to  be  handsome  as  well  as  rapid,  and 
declares  that  homely  horses  ought  to  be  barred 
out. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  is  said  to  bear  a 
striking  physical  resemblance  to  his  illustri¬ 
ous  father  of  years  ago,  and  speaks  with  “the 
same  seductive  sweetness  of  accent,  the  same 
light,  silvery  tone,  the  same  unfaltering  even 
ness  and  smoothness  of  pronunciation.” 

Mr.  Harrison,  the  “boy  preacher”  who  is 
conducting  the  great  revival  in  this  city,  is 
described  as  a  boyish-looking  man  with  thin 
features  and  a  smooth  face.  He  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  powerful  orator,  but  is  full  of 
energy  and  has  a  gentle,  winning  face  that 
inspires  confidence. 

Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  was  a  vegetarian, 
and  often  criticised  meat-eaters  harshly.  To 
one  of  them  he  declared  one  day  that  the 
eater  of  mutton  becomes  a  sheep,  the  eater  of 
pork  becomes  a  hog,  etc.  “And  is  it  also 
true,”  interposed  the  other,  “that  eaters  of 
vegetables  become  small  potatoes?” 

Miss  Hampton,  daughter  of  Wade  Hamp¬ 
ton,  of  South  Carolina,  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  professional  nurses  in  New  York.  She  is 
said  to  be  unusually  capable,  and  when  she 
finishes  her  course  here  will  return  to  the 
South,  where  she  will  not  only  practice  her 
profession,  but  instruct  others  in  the  art  of 
nursing. 

Benjamin  Harris  Brewster  was  quick 
and  brilliant  at  repartee.  On  one  occasion  a 
friend  attempted  to  banter  him  on  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  lady  whom  he  afterward  wedded. 
“She  is,”  remarked  this  friend,  “quite  a 
charming  lady.”  “Well,”  said  Mr.  Brewster, 
“what  is  that  to  me?”  “Why,”  said  the  other, 
“it  is  rumored  that  you  are  going  to  marry 
her.”  ‘“Well,”  said  Mr.  Brewster,  “what  is 
that  to  you?” 

The  late  ex-Governor  John  T.  Hoffman  was 
a  familiar  figure  on  the  streets  of  New  York. 
He  was  a  particularly  fine- looking  man,  with 
thick  black  hair  and  a  long  black  mustache 
sweeping  over  a  strong  mouth  and  square 
jaw.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  out  of  poli¬ 
tics,  and  practically  out  of  business.  In  his 
walks  about  town  he  was  usually  accompa¬ 
nied  by  two  little  Skye  terriers  that  trotted  at 
his  heels. 

“The  Graysons,”  a  story  now  running  in 
the  Century,  is  by  the  author  of  the  “Hoosier 
Schoolmaster.”  The  new  story  shows  few  of 
the  characteristics  that  tended  to  make  old 
“Mis,”  “Means,”  “Bud,”  “Hannah”  and 
“Shockey,”  so  well  known  to  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  longer  and  more  verbose.  Still, 
there  are  some  excellent  situations  in  it.  One 
of  the  best  is  the  courtship  between  the  school¬ 
master,  Hiram  Mason,  and  Barbara.  Hiram 
finally  reduced  his  proposal  to  the  following 
statement  of  an  “example”  in  algebra: 

a  =  another  lover. 

6  =  objections  to  H.  Mason. 

c  =  interfering  circumstances. 
x=  a  -f-  b  +  c. 
find  the  value  of  x. 

Barbara  found  it  as  follows: 
a  —  0 
6=0 

therefore  x  c. 


for  tl )t  Poirng. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  doubt  whether  I 
might  be  called  a  Cousin  or  not,  as  I  haven’t 
written  for  so  long  a  time.  We  are  having 
cloudy  and  windy  weather  now.  Did  any  of 
the  Cousins  get  fooled  April  1st?  I  didn’t.  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  live  in  Montana;  it  would  be 
too  cold  for  me.  The  coldest  here  last  winter 
was  28  degrees  below  zero,  if  I  remember  right, 
and  we  thought  that  was  cold  for  Kansas.  Un¬ 
cle  Mark,  you  don’t  seem  to  have  a  large 
enough  family.  Why  don’t  more  of  the  Cous¬ 
ins  write?  Some  seem  to  be  hiding  behind  the 
door  and  in  the  corners.  I  guess  they  are 
playing  at  hide-and-seek.  Come,  pick  in  and 
write;  don’t  be  afraid  some  one  will  bite  you, 
for  I  am  sure  I  won’t.  Minnie  Gunn,  if  you 
will  send  me  your  pattern  I  will  exchange 
some  pieces  with  you. 

My  address  is  Alta  Vista,  Wabunsee  Co., 
Kansas.  Yours  truly,  nellie  bigline. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  have  a  smart 
little  dog  no  larger  than  a  good-sized  cat.  She 
will  run  rabbits  and  crows  and  hunt  mice. 
She  will  bark  for  her  food  and  come  to  the 


house  when  we  ring  the  dinner  bell.  We  have 
been  experimenting  with  some  wild  silk 
worms.  We  found  the  cocoons  in  the  woods. 
The  flies  cut  out  in  the  spring  about  the  time 
the  mulberries  put  out  leaves.  There  were 
two  flies,  a  male  and  a  female.  The  female 
laid  about  500  eggs.  She  lived  two  weeks 
without  food  or  water.  I  think  there  will  be 
good  crops  made  here  this  year.  We  have 
had  plenty  of  rain  this  spring.  We  have  corn 
and  cotton  up  now,  April  6.  We  have  some 
pretty  flowers.  Your  Niece, 

Caldwell,  Texas.  mart  herron. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  I  am  a  girl  14  years  old.  Pa  has 
taken  the  Rural  over  15  years  and  likes  it 
very  much.  We  have  two  colts,  Pansy  and 
Bess.  Pansy  will  be  five  years  old  next  June; 
Bess  will  be  one  year  old  next  May.  There  is 
a  snow-bank  in  front  of  our  house;  it  is  over 
eight  feet  deep.  The  house  has  got  a  snow 
bank  on  nearly  every  side  of  it.  We  have 
lots  of  fun  on  the  drifts.  I  have  two  sisters 
and  one  brother  younger  than  I  am — Arrie, 
Jenny  and  Warren.  In  the  summer  we  milk 
21  cows.  Pa  has  got  four  pair  of  steers.  The 
oldest  ones’  names  are  Honor  Bright  and 
Major;  2d,  Jumbo  and  Limbo  (Swiss);  3d, 
Grover  and  Thomas;  4th,  Hayes  and  Wheeler. 
One  odd  steer  (Spot).  We  do  not  go  to  school 
now.  Warren  caught  a  rat  in  a  steel  trap;  it 
measured  one  foot  and  four  inches  (with  tail). 
What  do  you  think  of  that?  Arrie  wants  to 
be  a  Cousin.  I  hope  you  will  print  this,  as  it 
is  my  first  letter  to  the  Rural. 

Yours  truly,  mary  j.  cross. 

Adams,  Mass. 

[U.  M. — This  letter  was  written  some  time 
ago,  so,  of  course,  those  drifts  must  be  about 
gone  by  this  time.  That  was  a  big  rat  and  no 
mistaka.  I  am  glad  he  was  caught.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  not  written  to 
you  for  some  time,  so  I  thought  I  would  write 
and  tell  you  how  the  storm  acted  here.  On 
Sunday  it  rained  and  that  night  it  snowed 
and  on  Monday  it  blew  so  that  you  could 
hardly  go  out.  It  drifted  the  roads  so  that 
you  could  not  travel  with  a  horse ;  one  place 
it  drifted  nine  feet  high.  We  did  not  get  any 
mail  for  three  days.  One  of  our  turkeys  was 
under  a  drift  four  days,  but  she  was  living 
when  we  found  her.  The  wind  blew  10  of  our 
apple  trees  down  and  a  great  many  trees  in  the 
woods.  It  has  been  so  bad  that  I  could  not 
go  to  school.  Papa  has  taken  the  Rural  for 
a  number  of  years  and  likes  it  very  much, 
Your  Nephew,  Ralph  e.  swartz. 

Talbot  Co.,  Md. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  .  I  would  like  to  join 
the  club.  I  am  10  years  old.  Pa  has  taken 
the  Rural  for  about  15  years.  We  like  it 
very  much.  I  have  a  little  brother;  his  name 
is  Ralph.  He  is  five  years  old.  Our  school 
commences  two  weeks  from  to-day.  We  have 
but  a  little  snow  here.  We  have  nine  head  of 
cattle,  one  calf  and  three  horses.  I  like  to 
read  the  Cousins’  letters  very  much. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  MARY  L.  OWENS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  not  a  Cousin 
yet,  for  I  have  never  written  to  you  before, 
but  I  hope  to  have  my  name  added  to  the  list 
of  Cousins  when  you  receive  this  letter.  I  am 
a  boy,  15  years  old,  and  live  on  a  small  farm 
(40  acres),  although  my  father  is  an  officer  in 
the  navy.  The  Lena  Bennett  “blizzard”  from 
Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.,  has  impressed  me 
more  than  any  letter  I  have  yet  seen  from 
any  of  the  Cousins.  I  give  as  my  private 
opinion  publicly  expressed  that  Miss  Lena 
is  exactly  right  regarding  a  girl’s  duty. 
I  would  also  like  to  say  that  while  it  is  very 
well  for  a  man  to  understand  the  arts  of  sewing 
and  bed-making  and  even  cooking  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  his  part  of  the 
family  work.  I  have  seen  poor  working  men 
that  have  almost  no  time  outside  their  work' 
ing  hours,  that  have  had  to  couple  their  pants 
to  their  suspenders  with  nails  on  account  of 
the  laziness  of  their  wives.  I  have  one  more 
point  to  dispute.  Do  we  hire  help  on  the  farm 
to  be  our  equals,  or  to  set  them  on  the  man¬ 
tel  and  throw  sugar  to  them?  Isay  no!  We 
hire  them  to  do  our  work,  and  as  servants  I 
do  not  think  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  them 
to  our  tables  or  put  them  in  the  best  bed 
either.  edgar  uber. 

Falls  Church,  Va. 
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SPRAYING 

>r«epe 

FRUIT  TREES 


to  destroy  insects  Is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  perfect  Frult- 

_ _ _ _ _ For  full  directions  andout- 

flts  for  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom  cash  prices 
Address  Field  p  ' 

Forcel’umpCo.,  | 

LockportjN.Y . 


R0SSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— Is  the  best  and  most 
durab'e  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron,  and  Shingle  Roofs.  Barns, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  peel— will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

RD88IE  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdcnsburg,  N.  Y. 


New  York  to  the  Front! 


A  Matter  Whicli  Concerns  You. 


The  following  unsolicited  opinions  from 
your  friends  and  neighbors,  men  and  women 
whom  you  know  and  respect,  ought  to  carry 
conviction  to  any  doubting  mind.  These 
words  of  gratitude  are  from  those  who  have 
been  afflicted  but  are  now  well,  and  the  per¬ 
sons  giving  them  are  naturally  solicitous  that 
others,  troubled  as  were  they,  may  know  the 
means  of  cure.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  longer  be  ill  from  kidney,  liver  or 
stomach  troubles.  You  can  be  cured  as  well 
as  others ;  do  not  longer  delay  treatment,  but 
to-day  obtain  that  which  will  restore  you  to 
permanent  health  and  strength. 

New  York  (143  3rd  Ave.),  Feb.  19,  1888 — 
After  using  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure,”  I  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  found  it  the 
greatest  remedy  for  the  kidneys  in  the  world. 
I  would  inform  you  that  I  followed  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  “Pedestrian”  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  am  proud  to  state  that  I  re¬ 
tired  as  Champion  Endurance  Pedestrian  of 
the  world.  I  then  became  manager  of  Walk¬ 
ing  and  Bicycle  Matches.  The  severe  strain 
told  upon  my  kidneys.  I  suffered  untold 
misery.  I  was  induced  to  try  “Warner’s  Safe 
Cure,”  and  after  taking  six  (6)  bottles,  I  am 
enabled  to  say  I  am  better  than  I  have  been 
in  ten  years.  I  will  with  pleasure  answer  any 
parties  who  may  desire  information. 


FOR 


Suring  and  Summer. 

JAMES  McCRBERY  &  CO. 
Arc  offering  the  following  special 
lines,  particularly  suitable  for 
this  season’s  wear: 

20- incli  Colored  Rliadames,  85 
cents  per  yard. 

21 - inch  Colored  Rliadames,  $1 
per  yard;  worth  $  1  and  $  1 .25. 

44-inch  Check  Cheviots,  75c. 
per  yard. 

54-inch  Stripe  Cheviots,  $1.00 
per  yard. 

54-incli  Check  Cheviots,  $1.00 
per  yard. 

These  are  very  superior  value. 

We  have  also  a  broken  line  ot 
dark  colored  Serges  at  50  cents 
per  yard,  fully  worth  $1.00. 


Orders  by  mail  from  any  part  ot 
the  United  States,  carefully  and 
promptly  executed. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
Slew  York. 


Booklyn  (458  Henry  St.),  Jan.  31st,  1°88. — 
Last  summer  I  suffered  from  malaria  and  was 
recommended  by  a  friend  to  try  “Warner’s 
Safe  Cure,”  and  am  pleased  to  say  it  worked  a 
most  sucessful  cure. 

New  York  CiTy  (157  W.  23d  St),  Jan.  25th, 
1888— For  about  10  years,  up  to  three  years 
ago  I  was  suffering  the  most  excruciating  and 
unbearable  pains  in  the  left  side,  continually 
belching  up  wind,  with  a  tired  and  languid 
feeling.  I  am  a  conductor  on  the  Elevated 
Railway,  and  was  when  I  commenced  tak¬ 
ing  “Warner’s  Safe  cure.”  I  used  to  lose  on 
an  average  four  days  every  month  with  these 
horrible  pains.  I  tried  lots  of  doctors  and  lots  of 
medicines  but  of  no  avail,  until  a  friend  came 
along  and  told  me  about  “Warner’s  Safe 
cure.”  I  think  I  took  about  18  or  20  bottles, 
entirely  driving  the  pain  away,  relieving  me 
of  that  languid  feeling,  giving  me  a  better 
color  and  a  good  appetite. 


OT  TY  Stfawberry,  a  new  Berry  of  very 
■  — fine  quality,  now  offered  for  the  first 
time.  Also.  Jewell.  Jessie,  Belmont,  and  other 
varieties.  Address  P.  M-  A  UGUR  Ac  SON 8, 
Originators,  Aliddlefleld,  Conn. 


FOREST  TREES. 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitses,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R, DOUGLAS  &  SON, 
Waukegan,  III. 


RAPE-VINES  of  every  valuable 


Grv M r  I-  V  I IV  fc-v*  variety  at  lowest 
HATES.  EMPIRE  STATE,  DIAMOND.  JEWEL. 
NIAGARA,  DELAWARE,  WORDEN.  LADY 
ELVIRA,  IVES.  BRIGHTON,  JEFFERSON, 
CONCORD,  POCKLINGTON,  MOORE’S  EAR¬ 
LY.  WOODRUFF.  RED,  DOWNING.  EATON, 
and  100  others;  JESSIE  and  other  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  CurrantB.  Blackberries,  Ac.  Catalogue 
free.  GJEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  O. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  other  fruits  is  sent  for  10  cents,  or  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  the  name  of  this  paper. 

Putney  «fc  Woodward,  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 


New  York  (No.  30  E.  22d  St.),  Feb.  3rd, 
1888— My  son  has  been  taking  “Warner’s  Safe 
Cure”  for  two  years  and  he  seems  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  cured  of  his  trouble,  which  the  doctors 
pronounced  at  that  time  Bright’s  Disease. 

Brooklyn  (141  Myrtle  Ave.),  Feb.  19,  1888. 
— I  have  been  employed  on  the  Union  Ferry 
Co.  since  1848,  and  enjoyed  good  health  until 
1  was  ruptured  23  years  ago.  Five  years  ago 
I  was  cured  of  the  jrupture,  and  then  taken 
with  hydrocele  and  was  operated  on  by  Dr. 
Burnham,  of  New  York  City,  the  last  opera¬ 
tion  being  performed  in  1886  at  222  Pearl  St. 
Brooklyn.  Since  that  time  I  have  had  a 
1  gathering  of  water  in  the  stomach  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  kidneys.  Last  fall  I  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  take  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure,”  and 
since  that  time  I  have  found  great  relief  in 
my  kidneys  and  stomach. 


1838  Pomona  Nurseries  18S8 

Parry,  Lida  and  Bomba  Strawberries, 
Marlboro  and  Golden  queen  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Wilson  Jr.,  Erie  and  Mlnnewaskl 
I  Blackberries,  Niagara,  Empire  State 
and  Moore's  Early  Grapes,  Lawson. 
1  Kieffer  and  Le  Conte  Pears, Wonderful 
and  Globe  Peach,  Spaulding  and  Japan 
Plums,  Delaware  W  inter  and  Red  Ci¬ 
der  Apples.  All  the  worthy  old  and 
promising  new  varieties.  Catalogue 
Free. 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


s 


IBLEY’S  TESTED  SEED 


Inr 

>1)  the  latent  noveltiM  and  itand 
ard  Tirlatiea  of  Garden,  Field  and 
F  lowi  r  Seedi  i  Gardener!  every- 
abort  should  eonmlt  it  before 
ptrrchatlnr.  St  oeka  p  ore  and  freah,prlcea  reasonable. 
Address  lillrnm  Sibley  «fc  (Jo., 

Roche  iter  N.  V.,  or  Chicago,  llli, 


S 


SEEDS 


6ARDEN 

FIELD 


AND 


FLOWER 


Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  Everywhere 
acknowledged  the  Best.  Headquarter* 

American  Gram*  Seeds.  Orders  with  Cash 
filled  at  lowest  market  price.  Send  for  Cataloguo. 
LKstab.  1838.]  J.  M.  McCullough's  8on»,  Cinoinnali.O. 


U/tm  *  T'AU'fi  Many  New  Seedlings.  Powerful 
-t  "  A  A1  Yielders,  Superb  for  the  Table. 

Rose’s  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  best  of  all.  Kars  largo 
as  Stowell’s;  25  days  earlier.  Also  Cory  Corn;  earliest 
of  all  corn.  Burpee  Welcome  Oats,  etc.  Catalogue 
Free.  ALFRED  RD8E,  Penn  Vail.  N.  It. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  8EED  POTATOES. 

Early  Albino,  the  best  early  variety  Thunderbolt 
and  White  Lily,  the  best  late.  Sample  Tubers  15  cents 
each:  three  for  4U  cents— by  mail,  catalogue  of  66  va¬ 
rieties  free.  My  prices  are  very  low  for  good  stock. 

Li.  H.  READ,  (Jabot,  Vt. 


850,000  CRAPE  VINES 

IOO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  WarraiRed  trae.  Very  cheap. 
3  sample  vines  mailed  for  15c.  Descriptive  price  list  tree.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredoma,  N.  Y. 


FRESH 

PLANTS 


I  say  do  you  want  fresh  plants  direct  from  the  grower  at  low  prices?  New 
and  old  varieties  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Currants 
etc.  Don’t  fail  to  see  description  of  Carmikel  Strawberry,  the  latest  of  all 
and  Introduced  by  me.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Write  for  estimate  before 
placing  your  order.  Send  for  catalogue. 

JES.  W.  KGII),  II ort  ioult  virlHt, 

Bridgeport,  Oil lc>. 


FUNNIEST  BOOK  YET!  Nearly  75,000  SOLD!  NEW  Edition  ONLY  $|.  75. 

I  SAMANTHA  at  SARATOGA!  ’ 


ACENTS 

WANTED! 


BIG  TERMS! 


£  “Sez  he.  Them  dumb  fools  believe  in' supernatural  things.  Why  can't  they  believe  sunthin'  sensible.”— J.  ALLEN. 
j  Critics  say  of  it:  “Delicious  humor.”— Will  Carleton.  “  Full  of  genuine  wit.”—  O.  H.  Tiffany.  “Keenest  sar- 
jacasm”—  Observer.  "Exceedingly  amusing.”— Rose  E. Cleveland  “  Excruciatingly  funny.”--  Weekly  Wit. . 
«»«».  “Bitterest  satire  coated  with  exhilarating  fun."— Rev.  J.  p.  Neu  man,  D.  J).  Agents  Coining  Money. 
°°0ne  book  a>  outfit  by  mail,  81.25.  Apply  to  HUBBARD  BROS.-.  Pubs*.  Phila,  Boston  orChl 
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ijnmo  vents. 


A  SOG. 

’Tis  the  first  day  of  sprig, 

Ad  all  the  birds  sig 

Their  sweet,  tedder  sogs  to  the  roses; 

The  lilies  will  bloob 

Od  code  widter’s  toob  - 

Such  a  tipe  we’re  havig,  oh,  Boses! 

—  Washington  Critic. 


Ripening  corn  is  a  golden  earer. — New  Age. 
No  matter  how  big  the  job  the  printer  will 
always  stick  it  out. — Drift. 

Song  for  the  farmer:  The  spring  time  is 
coming,  oh,  hoe! — Washington  Critic. 

A  tight  shoe  is  like  summer.  Why?  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  the  corn  grow,  of  course. — El- 
dora  Ledger. 

A  show  spoken  of  as  “a  rare  entertainment” 
proved  to  be  a  performance  not  well  done.— 
N.  O.  Picayune. 

Never  ask  a  crust  of  a  crusty  man.  Ask 
him  for  meat,  and  he  will  give  you  a  cold  shoul¬ 
der  with  pleasure. — Boston  Budget. 

In  Sangapore,  if  a  lover  can  catch  his 
adored  in  a  canoe  race  he  may  marry  her; 
hence  the  expression,  canoebial  bliss. — Nor¬ 
wich  Bulletin. 

Ambiguous. — Patent-Medicine  man:  “Use 
my  medicine  once,  sir,  and  you’ll  never  use  any 
other.”  Patient:  “I  don’t  suppose  I  ever 
should.” — Prairie  Farmer. 

Bobley:  ‘Didn’t  see  any  April  fools  yester¬ 
day,  I  suppose,  Grafton?”  Grafton:  “l’b  wud 
byself.  Hatchew!  Cabe  out  id  a  dew  sprig 
suit,  you  dow.” — Puck. 

Mrs.  Houlihan :  “Arrah,  Mickey,  andean 
this  be  yourself,  all  blazhin’  wid  diamonds?” 
Houlihan:  “Troth,  it  is,  Mither.  Oi  was 
dhrivin’  a  back  the  day  whin  the  blizzard 
sthruckNew  York.” — Life. 

Omaha  has  a  new  paper  called  Hoof  and 
Horn.  The  editor  will  give  his  attention  to 
the  horn  department,  while  the  business  mana¬ 
ger  will  hoof  around  after  money  to  pay  the 
printers.  We  wish  our  new  contemporary 
success. — Puck. 

“What  do  you  publish  a  paper  for,  I’d  like 
to  know  1”  sarcastically  inquired  an  irate 
politican,  tackling  a  country  editor.  “For 
two  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,”  responded 
the  editor,  “and  you  owe  for  four  years. 
Washington  Critic. 

Husband  (exasperated):  “What  in  the 
mischief  did  you  do  with  the  snow-shovel  I 
brought  home  last  night?”  Wife:  “What  did 
you  expect  I  would  do  with  it,  John?  I  tied  a 
red  ribbon  around  the  handle  and  put  it  in 
the  parlor.” — Farm  Field  and  Stockman. 

Standing  in  a  crowded  theater,  some  one 
leaned  on  his  back,  thrusting  his  head  over 
his  shoulder,  Saphir  drew  out  his  handker¬ 
chief  aud  wiped  the  man’s  nose  violently.  The 
latter  started  back.  “Oh,  1  beg  your  pardon,” 
said  Saphir,  “1  though  it  was  mine.” — Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee. 

Kansas  City  Physician  (in  upper  window) : 
“Who’s  that?  I  can’t  go  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
night  like  this,  even  to  save  life!”  Stranger: 
“I  hear  you’ve  got  a  corner  lot  for  sale,  and  1 
want  to  see  it.  Physician:  “Stay  right  where 
you  are.  I’ll  be  down  in  a  minute.” — New 
York  Sun. 

Wife:  “What  is  meant,  John,  by  the  phrase 
‘carrying  coals  to  Newcastle?’  ”  Husband:  “It 
is  a  metaphor,  my  dear,  showing  the  doing  of 
something  that  is  unnecessary.”  Wife:  “I 
don’t  understand.  Give  me  an  illustration, 
a  familiar  one.”  Husband:  “Well,  if  I  was  to 
bring  you  home  a  book  entitled  ‘How  to  Talk,’  ” 
that  would  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.” 
— Boston  Courier. 

Ernest,  a  live-year-old,  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  children’s  sayings  for  the  following: 
Being  sent  up  stairs  with  a  small  basket  of 
potatoes,  after  tugging  them  up  half  way,  he 
set  the  basket  down  to  get  a  fresh  hold.  An 
aunt  of  his  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
said  to  him:  “What  is  the  matter,  Ernest?  Is 
the  basket  heavy?”  “No,”  he  says,  “the  bas¬ 
ket  ain’t  heavy,  but  the  taters  is.”— Boston 
World. 


WEAVER  GROANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Wcuvcr  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  Pa. 


NEW  PRACTICAL  DEHORNER, 

New  Cattle  Tags  and  New  Water  Heater.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

II.  II.  HAAFF,  Kox  193.  Chicago,  III. 


PEERLESS  DIES 


Are  the  BEST. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 


AN  INTERIOR. 

Professor  (who  has  been  giving  simple  lessons  in  physiology):  “Where  is  your  heart,  dear?” 
Mabel:  “Here.” 

Professor:  “And  where  is  yrour  liver?” 

Mabel  (indignantly):  “I  haven’t  any.  Cows  have  livers.” 

Professor:  “Oh,  yes,  you  have.” 

Mabel  (after  some  thought):  “Well,  then,  where  is  my  bacon?” 


C.C.BRIGG5  &C? 

'I  5  APPLETON  5T.  BOSTON  MASS. 

'  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAND  -SQUARE-  •<£ >•  UPRIfiHT 


PIANO  FORTES 
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Mat(hl&s$  tone  •  •  Beautiful  Tinish. 


fhe  Great  Sutter  Herd! 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE, 

CLYDESD1LE,  PERCHERON,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONIAN 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

The  Lakeside  Herd  of  Holstein-Friesians  stands  un¬ 
rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  interested 
are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi- 
,  grees  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 
|  truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 
iiiiik'iWBRR*  elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletonian 
150  Cows  ill  Advanced  Registry  Stallions,  of  the  best  trotting  strains.  Registered  Berkshire  and 
Cheshire  Swine.  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tn  writing  always  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorver. 


ISLAND  HOME 


STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per¬ 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, weguaran- 
tce  our  stock,  make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address- 
Savage  &  Farnum 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses, 
French  Coach  Horses. 


ALLEN’S  NEW  SWIVEL  PLOW 


AND  OTHER  SPRING  BUI.BS,  E  I  O. 

Our  Descriptive  List  of  above  will  be  mailed,  on  application, 
to  any  of  our  friends  who  have  not  yet  received  it. 

All  requiring  HIGH  GRADE  VEGETABLE  OR  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  should  not  fail  to  send  also  for  our  priced 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF  8FFl>8. 


The  Best  Swivel  Plow  made.  Swings  on  Shoe,  in¬ 
stead  of  on  beam.  (  HILLED.  Guaranteed  to  clean 
in  any  soil.  Spring  Lock.  Has  a  loose  slip  above  the 
point  which  takes  the  wear  from  the  beam.  Has  been 
thoroughly  tested.  Does  nice  work  on  level  land. 
Nicely  finished;  weighs  138  pounds.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Liberal  discount  to  agents.  Price  SI  1. 

Manufactured  by  F.  K.  ALLEN  A'  CO., 

Wbitesville,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

WASHINGTON  NURSERIES. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  OF 

NEW,  HAKE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
PLANTS 

For  1888  will  be  ready  In  February  It  contains  list  of 
all  i lie  most  beautiful  and  Rare  Greenhouse  and  Hot¬ 
house  plants  in  cultivation,  as  well  as  all  novelties  of 
merit  well  grown  and  at  very  low  prices.  Every 
plant  lover  should  have  a  copy. 

(IRC  II I  IIS.— A  very  large  stock  of  choice  East  In¬ 
dian.  American,  etc.  Also  Catalogue  of  Roses.  Or 
chlds,  Trees,  etc.  All  free  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co.. 15 JohnS: NewYork. 
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PUMP  FOB  spra  ying  fruit  trees  use  Lewis’  Combination  Force  Pump.  It  is 
i  w  ivi  i  without  an  equal  and  makes  Three  Com-  tfr»n  n  •  »i  n  .  -r  n  m  r  rner 


FREE  g1.616  Machlnes 


.  YOU  CAN  GET  ONE  FREE. 

lend  Name  to  LEWIS  &  COWLEb,  (nlskill,  New  York. 


THE  STODDARD  CREAMERY 


CARNATION  PINKS  the  new  beautiful  paper 
flower.  Every  refined  lady  crazy  to  make  them.  Full 
printed  directions  is  cents.  Flowerall  made  and  direc¬ 
tions  50  cents  postpaid.  C.  F.  LAD,  Abington,  Mass. 

The  G.  H  Bushnell  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Latent  Improved 

Cider  Machinery, 

TH0MPS0NVILLE,  CONN. 

St  nd  for  new  catalogue. 

Rlease  memi  m  Rural  Nsw-Yorker  when  writing. 


WITH  SURFACE  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENT,  t, 

wt&££&SlRi!lM  the  most  popular. 

HAS  MOKE  GOOD  POINTS  THAN  ANY  ON 
THE  MARKET.  Send  for  description. 


Address 


STODDARD  CHURN 

Made  of  White  Oak,  without  Floats  or  natdicrs. 
NINE  SIZES  for  Dairy  and  Factory. 

FOB  circulars  of  the 

Best  line  of  Dairy  and  Factory  Goods  made, 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  POULTNEY.  VT, 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  Inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 

_  Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO„ 

V.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  83  Yesey  St.,  New  York. 


-  -  ae 

you  see  it ;  WUdom  1b  getting  it 
A.  Nail  Puller:  B,  Monkey 
Wrench  and  Vise;  C,  Hammer;  A 
1),  large  Gas  Pliers;  K,  Pincers; 

F,Wire  Cutter;  G  .small  Gas  Pliers; 

II,  Nut  Cracker.  For  farmers,  doc¬ 
tors,  horsemen.  Every  family  needs 
it— city  or  country.  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware  trade.  If  your  dealer  is  out, 
we  will  send  direct  on  receipt  of  pnee. 

Tools,  10  inch,  weight  1%  lbs.,  81 .25.  —— 

IS  >51— weight  2M  lbs.  8 1 .50.  Polished,  26  cents  extra. 

MOIIEL  MFG.  CO,  195  Huntingdon  St.  Pliila.  Pa.  Sole 
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Lawn  Mower 


FOURTEEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE. 

Weighing  from  21  to  51  Pounda. 
THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE,. 

PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS, 

631  Market  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa,. 
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MORE  ABOUT  LISTING  CORN. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  E.  M.  SHELTON. 

Those  without  practical  experience  say  that 
theoretically  it  is  a  careless ,  '■'•lazy  man's " 
way ;  those  with  experience  maintain  it  is 
a  labor-saving  and  efficient  plan ;  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  practice  a  proof  of  its  merits; 
the  advantages  of  it;  the  desire  to  save 
labor  no  sign  of  a  "lazy  man-''  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  listing  and  seed-bed  preparation; 
sections  unsuitable  and  unsuitable  for  list¬ 
ing;  it  has  come  to  stay  in  Kansas;  not 
practiced  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  best  evidence  that  can  be  furnished  of 
the  value  of  any  practice  in  farming  is  its  re¬ 
ception  by  the  farmers  themselves.  Judged  by 
this  standard,  the  method  of  listing  certainly 
possesses  great  merit.  The  lister  was  first  used 
in  Kansas — and  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  first 
use  of  the  lister  anywhere — in  Brown  County, 
about  1883.  In  1883  it  was  in  general  use 
all  over  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  State, 
and  but  for  the  difficulty  in  procuring  listers 
the  new  way  would  have  been  still  more  wide¬ 
ly  diffused.  At  that  time  we  found  at  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes  held  in  that  section  that  the 
opponents  of  listing  were  few,  and  these  were 
easily  silenced  by  the  big  guns  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  listers.  Since  that  time  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  become  well-nigh  universal  through¬ 
out  the  entire  State.  I  suppose  that  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  75  per  cent. ,  and  quite 
likely  90  per  cent.,  of  all  the  corn  grown  in 
Kansas  has  received  the  listing  treatment.  I 
do  not  now  recall  another  case  of  such  com¬ 
plete  change  in  any  agricultural  practice  ac¬ 
complished  in  so  short  a  time.  The  meaning 
of  it  all  is,  of  course,  that  there  is  merit  in  the 
new  method. 

The  advantage  of  listing  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows:  The  entire  work  of  seed-bed 
preparation  and  planting  is  completed  at  one 
operation.  This  work  is  likewise  done  with 
one  and  the  same  tool— the  “lister.”  There  is 
a  clean  saving  in  the  use  of  harrow,  corn- 
marker  and  planter,  and  of  the  operations  at¬ 
tending  the  use  of  these  implements.  Con¬ 
servative  men  estimate  the  saving  of  labor  by 
the  new  method  of  listing  at  fully  one-third 
as  compared  with  the  old  practice  of  plowing 
and  planting.  Again,  the  advocates  of  listing 
claim  that  by  this  method  the  growing  corn  is 
enabled  to  resist  the  effects  of  drought  as  it 
has  never  been  able  to  do  with  ordinary  plant¬ 
ing,  and  that  in  consequence  the  listed  fields 
show  a  greatly  increased  yield  of  grain.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  the  case  of  our  best 
prairie  soils,  at  least,  most  of  these  claims 
have  a  substantial  basis  of  truth. 

To  Eastern  people,  planting  corn  in  open 
furrows,  made  in  land  that  had  secured  no 
other  preparation  whatever,  seems  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  shiftless  practice.  It  is  worth  while  to 
remember,  however,  that  a  method  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  a  lazy  one  by  reason  of  its  being  a 
labor  economizer.  Many  of  our  most  valuable 
improvements  are  valuable  only  because  they 
diminish  labor.  We  no  longer  sow  wheat 
upon  land  that  has  been  prepared  by  three  or 
four  plo wings  in  the  course  of  a  summer  fal¬ 
low.  The  easier  and  better  way  is  to  plow  un¬ 
der  a  good  clover  “sod.”  A  large  part  of  the 
labor  of  every  farm  is  applied  indirectly  and 
wasted.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons 
condemnation  ought  not  to  be  passed  upon  the 
lister  because  it  is  a  labor-saving  machine. 

With  many  of  our  best  farmers  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  old  ideaof  listing  finds  favor, which 
may  briefly  be  describedj.thus:  the  corn 
ground  is  first  listed  without  planting,  the  fur¬ 
rows  covering  the  usual  space  given  each  row 
of  corn ;  then  the  ridges  are  “split”  by  the  lis¬ 
ter  and  the  grain  planted  in  this  second  set 
of  furrows.  I  have  seen  some  excellent  crops 
grown  even  during  the  past  season  of  general 
drought  and  disaster,  by  this  last  method. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  lister  has 
come  to  stay,  beyond  a  doubt,  at  least  in  this 
fertile  prairie  land.  In  regions  having  a  poor 
soil,  in  rough,  hilly  sections  and  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  where  protracted  wet,  cold  springs  are 
the  rule  I  should  not  expect  success  in  listing. 
In  too  rolling  regions  water  is  likely  to  course 
down  the  furrows,  often  doing  great  damage 
to  seed  and  youug  plants.  During  wet  and 
“backward”  springs,  too,  water  is  likely  to 
stand  in  the  furrows  and  rot  the  seed.  List¬ 
ing  is  pre-eminently  the  practice  for  the  dry 
prairie  regions  where  it  is  sure  to  continue  to 
find  favor  in  the  years  to  come 
Manhattan,  Kans. 

FROM  L.  E.  BENTON. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the 
plan  of  listing  corn  is  a  bad  one  and  should 
not  be  encouraged.  It  was  tried  two  years 
ago  at  /the  State  College  farm  in  a  field 
by  the  side  of'  another  plowed  and  planted 
in  the  old  way.  To  get  the  ground  of 


the  listed  field  in  equal  condition  with  the 
other  there  was  no  saving  of  labor  and  the 
crop  finally  was  not  thought  as  good.  All 
listed  fields  that  I  have  seen  have  given  a 
much  lighter  average  yield  than  those  planted 
and  cultivated  in  the  old  way.  It  is  a  shirk’s 
way  of  doing,  or  rather  of  getting  out  of 
work.  I  speak  thus  strongly  because  I  have 
seen  fields  planted  in  this  way  in  which  the 
plainly  shiftless  owners  made  no  attempt  at 
all  to  cultivate  after  planting.  On  new  soils 
rich  in  decaying  organic  matters  listed  corn 
has  done  fairly  well.  In  these  cases, although 
the  roots  are  deep  in  the  ground  they  obtain 
sufficient  food  for  good  growth.  In  a  worn 
soil  the  roots  cannot  so  easily  obtain  food,  and 
as  listing  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  and  usefulness  of  those  that  feed  near  the 
surface,  the  effect  upon  the  whole  plant  is  in¬ 
jurious.  With  our  farms  rapidly  becoming 
older  and  better  cared  for  I  believe  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  soon  go  entirely  out  of  practice. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

FROM  G.  H.  CHENEY. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  listed 
corn  and  therefore  can  speak  of  facts.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sanborn  in  his  article  in  a  late  Rural 
ignores  the  part  frost  plays  in  pulverizing  the 
soil.  If  the  soil  be  not  tramped  by  stock  it 
will  be  found  like  an  ash  heap  in  spring,  as 
deep  as  it  has  been  frozen.  A  10-inch  lister 
cuts  “considerable”  of  a  drill  mark,  being 
eight  inches  on  each  side  the  row  of  corn. 
The  soil  thrown  up  acts  as  a  mulch,  retaining 
the  moisture  instead  of  drying  out.  That  it 
does  so  was  abundantly  proven  during  the 
past  extremely  dry  season.  In  cultivating  no 
corn  roots  are  destroyed.  The  ridges  are 
smoothed  somewhat  by  dragging  a  leveler 
lengthwise  of  the  rows  soon  after  planting. 
In  cultivating  the  soil  is  gradually  thrown  to 
the  row  so  that,  when  laid  by,  the  field  is  left 
perfectly  level.  Weeds  are  easily  destroyed, 
being  thrown  downwards,  the  soil  going  on 
top  of  them.  Corn  can  be  put  in  $1.50  per 
acre  cheaper  with  the  lister  than  with  the 
planter,  and  a  lister  costs  only  half  as  much 
as  a  planter.  An  equally  good  crop  can  be 
raised  if  the  work  is  properly  done.  A  lister 
also  makes  a  very  good  potato  digger. 

Talmage,  Kansas. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  G.  E.  MORROW. 

We  have  not  tried  listing  corn.  The  nega¬ 
tive  evidence  is  against  it  for  our  region,  but 
this  is  not  conclusive.  A  good  many  listers 
are  made  in  this  State,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  part  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  used 
to  any  considerable  extent.  I  do  not  know  of 
even  one  farmer  in  Eastern  Illinois  who  uses 
one.  There  is  much  favorable  evidence  from 
the  more  Western  States. 


Champaign  Co.,  Ill. 


GRAPE  GROWING  FOR  PROFIT. 


Twenty-five  years  as  an  amateur  I  sought 
out  many  varieties  of  grapes.  Since  then  I  J 
have  pursued  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  with 
an  eye  to  their  market  value  and  so  I  look 
on  grape  growing  in  a  light  quite  different 
from  that  in  which  I  used  to  regard  it.  While 
the  amateur  may  look  for  new, showy  or  early 
varieties,  the  practical  grape  grower  must  see 
to  earliness, hardiness  and  productive  qualities. 
The  best  grape  to  my  taste  is  the  Catawba; 
but  it  is  too  late  in  ripening  and  unless  fav¬ 
orably  situated  it  will  not  come  in.  On  a 
southern  wall  it  is  very  fine  and  always  brings 
a  good  price.  The  Martha  is  very  productive 
and  shows  well.  Diana  is  hardy  and  sells 
well.  If  one  will  wait  on  the  Clinton  he  will 
have  a  grape  that  is  good  and  one  that  can  be 
put  to  more  uses  thau  any  other.  Do  not  fail 
to  plant  Norton’s  Virginia  which  is  excellent 
in  every  way.  The  Ives  is  not  good,  but  it  Is 
hardy  and  will  sell.  So  will  the  Hartford 
Prolific  and  it  is  very  early  here,  but  drops 
badly.  For  Indiana  I  would  vote  the  Dela¬ 
ware  a  failure  in  vine;  but  excellent  in  fruit. 
The  Wyoming  Red,  Barry’s,  Moore’s  Early, 
and  Niagara  I  am  just  beginning  to  plant. 
Three-fourths  of  our  grapes  grown  in  this 
State  are  Concords — the  best  for  all  and  the 
most  profitable.  a.  c.  b. 

Rockville,  Indiana. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Reduction  of  Postage.— Some  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  made  good  use  of  the  article  on 
the  Postal  Laws  printed  on  page  151  of  the 
Rural.  The  simple  classification  of  mail 
matter  advocated  in  this  article  was  copied 
and  sent  to  Congressmen  with  a  request  that 
they  should  state  where  they  stood  on  the 
question.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  replies. 
This  was  sent  by  Hon.  E.  H.  Greenman,  Con¬ 
gressman  from  this  State:  “lam  unequivo-  , 
cally  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  postage  on 


mail  matter  of  the  different  classes  to  the 
rates  named  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  The  history  of  postage  reduction  in 
this  and  other  countries  is  that  correspondence 
and  all  matter  sent  by  mail  are  greatly 
increased  by  such  reduction,  so  that  the  deficit 
to  the  Government  is  never  as  large  as  people 
generally  imagine  it  will  be.  But,  even 
though  the  expenses  were  many  millions  of 
dollars  greater  than  the  receipts,  still  I  would 
favor  low  rates  of  postage,  for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  expend  the  Government  moneys 
than  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
information,  and  in  stimulating  letter- writing 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  coun¬ 
try  by  a  nominal  postage  rate.  I  shall  warmly 
support  any  and  all  bills  reported  to  the 
House  in  the  line  of  lower  rates.” 


Cato. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law. " 

HIGHWAY  LAWS. 

The  laws  with  regard  to  the  highways  vary 
considerably  in  the  different  States,  ‘but  the 
following  rules  are  of  almost  general  applica¬ 
tion: 

A  highway  is  every  thoroughfare  which  is 
used  by  the  public,  whether  it  be  a  carriage¬ 
way,  horse-way,  foot-way,  bridge  or  navig¬ 
able  river.  Highways  are  created  by  a  legis¬ 
lative  act,  by  necessity  and  by  dedication. 
When  private  property  is  taken  by  a  legisla¬ 
tive  act  fora  highway,  a  just  compensation  is 
given,  the  amount  of  which  is  usually  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  jury  or  by  commissioners.  If  a 
highway  becomes  temporarily  impassable 
from  any  cause,  the  public  have  a  right  to  go 
on  the  adjoining  land  even  though  there  are 
crops  on  it,  and  even  though  it  is  necessary 
to  take  down  fences,  but  these  must  be  re¬ 
placed  after  the  traveler  has  passed  through. 
A  deed  of  a  farm  bounded  on  a  highway  gives 
to  the  owner  a  title  to  the  center  of  the  road, 
and  he  can  exercise  exclusive  right  to  the  soil, 
subject  to  the  right  of  passage  in  the  public. 
The  owner  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
has  a  title  in  the  whole  road.  If  the  highway 
is  discontinued  or  located  elsewhere,  the  land 
reverts  to  the  adjoining  land-owner  who  can 
inclose  it  in  his  farm.  The  owner  of  land 
may  dedicate  it  to  the  public  as  a  highway  by 
allowing  it  to  be  used  as  such  without  exer¬ 
cising  control  over  it.  The  dedication  may 
be  evidenced  by  deed  or  by  act  of  the  owner  or 
i  by  his  silent  acquiescence  in  its  use  for  20  years. 

By  taking  or  accepting  land  for  a  highway, 
the  public  acquires  only  the  right  of  way.  All 
trees  growing  within  the  highway,  except  such 
as  are  needed  to  make  or  repair  the  road  and 
bridges  on  the  same,  and  all  grass  thereon, 
and  minerals  underneath  are  for  the  use  of  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  the  land. 

The  liability  to  repair  is  determined  by 
statute,  and  as  a  general  rule  devolves  upon 
the  town.  The  Commissioners  of  Highways 
in  the  several  towns  have  the  care  and  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  highways  and  bridges 
I  within  their  respective  towns.  It  is  then- 
duty  to  repair  bridges  and  roads  and  alter 
such  as  a  majority  of  them  may  deem  incon¬ 
venient;  to  divide  their  respective  towns  into 
so  many  road  districts  as  they  may  deem  con¬ 
venient;  to  assign  to  each  of  the  said  road 
districts  such  of  the  inhabitants  liable  to  work 
on  highways  as  they  shall  think  proper,  hav¬ 
ing  regard  to  the  proximity  of  residence  as 
much  as  may  be.  It  is  also  their  duty  to 
require  the  Overseers  of  Highways,  from  time 
to  time  and  as  often  as  they  shall  deem  neces¬ 
sary,  to  warn  all  persons  assessed  to  work  on 
the  highways  to  come  and  work  thereon;  to 
lay  out  on  actual  survey  such  new  roads  in 
their  respective  towns  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  and  proper,  and  to  discontinue  such 
old  roads  as  shall  appear  to  them,  on  the  oath 
of  12  free-holders  of  the  same  town,  to  have 
become  unnecessary ;  and  to  cause  mile-stones 
or  boards  to  be  erected  on  such  public  roads  as 
they  may  deem  proper  to  repair  and  keep  in 
order. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Overseers  of  Highways  in 
each  town  to  repair  and  keep  in  order  the 
highways  in  the  several  districts  for  which 
they  were  elected;  to  warn  all  persons  as¬ 
sessed  to  work  on  the  highways  in  their 
respective  districts;  to  cause  all  noxious 
weeds  within  the  highway  to  be  cut  down 
or  destroyed  at  least  twice  each  year;  to 
collect  all  fines  and  commutation  money ;  to 
cause  all  loose  stones  lying  on  the  beaten 
track  of  the  road  to  be  removed ;  to  keep  up 
and  renew  the  mile-stones  and  guide-posts; 
and,  when  necessary,  to  make  assessments  on 
the  residents  of  the  town  to  keep  the  roads  in 
repair. 

Every  person  owning  or  occupying  land  in 
the  town  in  which  he  or  she  resides,  and  every 
male  inhabitant  over  21  years  and  under  50,  re¬ 
siding  in  the  town  where  the  assessment  is  made, 
shall  be  assessed  to  work  on  the  road  in  such 


town,  and  all  moneyed  or  stock  corporations 
and  the  lands  of  non-residents  within  any  town 
are  subject  to  assessment  for  highway  labor.' 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  paupers,  idiots,  and 
lunatics  are  exempt  from  highway  labor. 
Any  person  liable  to  highway  labor  may  com¬ 
mute  for  the  same,  in  whole  or  part,  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  per  day,  to  be  paid  to  the 
overseer  within  24  hours  after  receiving  notice 
to  appear  to  work.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  over¬ 
seer  to  give  24  hours’  notice  to  persons  assessed 
for  highway  labor.  Every  person  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  appear  and  work  when  notified 
by  the  highway  overseer  is  subject  to  a  fine 
for  each  day  and  every  hour  he  or  his  substi¬ 
tute  may  be  delinquent.  If  any  such  person 
or  substitute  shall  remain  idle,  or  not  work 
faithfully,  or  shall  hinder  others  from  work, 
such  offender  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit 
the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

Overseers  also  have  the  power  to  require  a 
cart,  wagon  or  plow,  with  a  pair  of  horses  or 
oxen  and  a  person  to  manage  them ,  from  any 
person  having  the  same,  within  his  district. 
If  he  furnishes  them,  according  to  order,  he 
will  be  entitled  to  a  credit  of  three  days  for 
each  day’s  service  therewith.  If  he  neglects 
or  refuses  to  furnish  them,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  three  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  that  he 
may  be  assessed. 

No  private  road  can  be  laid  out  over  the 
lands  of  any  person  without  his  consent,  or 
the  decision  of  a  jury. 

Travelers  are  bound  to  drive  only  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  speed.  In  towns  the  permis. 
sible  rate  is  usually  not  over  seven  miles  an 
hour,  and  in  other  places,  where  there  is  any 
chance  of  injuring  wayfarers,  the  rate  should 
not  be  over  12  miles  an  hour. 

When  a  Commissioner  of  Highways  has  de¬ 
termined  to  lay  out  a  new  highway,  or  alter 
or  discontinue  an  old  road,  he  must  file  such 
determination  in  writing  at  the  office  of  the 
town  clerk.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any 
determination  of  the  Commissioner  of  High¬ 
ways,  either  in  laying  out,  altering  or  discon¬ 
tinuing  any  road,  or  in  refusing  to  lay  out, 
alter  or  discontinue  any  road, may  at  any  time 
within  60  days  after  the  commissioner’s  deter¬ 
mination  shall  have  been  filed,  appeal  to  the 
judge  of  the  county,  who  shall  appoint  three 
disinterested  free-holders,  residents  of  the 
county,  but  not  of  the  town,  to  hear  and  de¬ 
termine  the  appeal. 

The  owner  or  occupier  of  adjoining  land 
who  deposits  wood,  wagons  or  other  things 
on  the  roadside;  but  he  is  not  justified  in  leav¬ 
ing  any  obstruction  of  his  own  thereon,  even 
if'  they  are  some  distance  from  the  traveled 
part,  if  the  highway  surveyor  has  ordered 
them  away  as  obstructing  travel ;  and  should 
an  accident  happen,  owing  to  his  neglect  in 
this  respect,  he  would  be  liable,  both  civilly 
and  criminally,  for  obstructing  the  highway. 

A  city  or  town  is  liable  for  all  injuries  which 
may  be  occasioned  by  its  neglect  to  keep  the 
highways  in  proper  repair.  Thus,  if  there  is  a 
dangerous  hole  in  a  highway,  and  a  person, 
using  ordinary  care,  steps  into  it  and  is  in¬ 
jured,  or  his  horse  does  so  with  a  like  result, 
the  town  is  liable  for  such  injuries;  but  the 
injured  person  must  not  in  any  way  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  result  by  his  own  act;  for  if  he 
knows  the  street  to  be  dangerous  and  can  con¬ 
veniently  avoid  such  danger;  or  if  he  knows 
that  a  bridge  is  unsafe,  and  there  is  another 
not  far  away,  he  must  use  such  to  avoid  the 
danger. 

The  law  of  the  road,  to  prevent  col¬ 
lision  and  secure  travel  from  interruption  in 
the  meeting  and  passing  of  vehicles,  pro¬ 
vides  that  when  two  vehicles  are  approaching 
from  opposite  directions  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
driver  to  drive  to  the  right  out  of  the  middle 
of  the  road  a  reasonable  distance  in  order  that 
each  may  conveniently  pass  the  other.  If  it 
is  difficult  or  unsafe  for  one  to  pass  the  other 
on  account  of  his  wagon  being  heavily  load¬ 
ed,  or  because  ihe  roadway  is  too  narrow  or 
dangerous,  or  from  any  other  cause,  he  should 
stop  for  a  reasonable  time  at  a  convenient 
part  of  the  road  in  order  to  enable  the  other 
person  to  pass.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  light 
vehicles  must  give  way  when  they  can  safely 
do  so,  to  those  that  are  heavily  laden.  If  a 
person,  however,  in  traveling  voluntarily  goes 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  and  from  the 
weight  of  his  load  cannot  get  out  of  the  way 
of  a  vehicle  he  may  meet,  the  fact  that  he  was 
unable  to  surrender  the  way  would  hardly 
furnish  a  legal  excuse  exonerating  him  from 
any  liability  for  an  injury  for  one  passing  . 
who  was  in  no  wise  in  fault;  but  a  traveler 
whose  part  of  the  road  is  trenched  upon  cannot 
be  on  that  account  carelessly  or  imprudently 
rush  upon  the  obstructing  vehicle  and  hope  to 
recover  for  any  damages  he  may  thereby 
have  sustained.  The  driver  of  any  vehicle 
passing  another  vehicle  traveling  in  the  same 
direction  must  drive  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
of  the  traveled  part  of  the  road,  and  if  the 
road  is  of  sufficient  width  for  the  two  vehicles 
to  pass, the  driver  of  the  leading  one  should  not 
wilfully-  obstruct  the  way. 


THE  RURAL  $EW-¥@B8CER. 


APRIL  2  | 


THE  M  APES  UNA  ANURES 
FOR  CORN,  CABBAGES,  POTATOES,  FRUITS,  HUNGARIAN  GRASS,  ETC. 


Send  for  Pamphlet  and  read  Reports  from  Practical  Growers.  t 

These  Manures  are  More  Certain  and  Cheaper  than  Purchased  Farm  Manure.  They  are  used  by  many  large  truck  growers  to  the  exclusion  of  Stable  Manure. 


From  the  “FARM AND  HOME,"  April  15 th,  1888; 

We  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  dispute  that 
the  Mapes  Manures  are  of  the  highest  standard 
quality.  While  their  price  is  rather  higher  than 
that  of  many  other  fertilizers,  the  real  cost  of 
the  actual  plant  food  furnished  is  not  higher,  and 
as  the  goods  are  sold  only  for  cash,  the  plant  food 
in  the  Mapes  Manures  is  frequently  sold  lower 
than  in  some  of  its  competitors.  The  Manes  Com¬ 
pany  do  not  use  any  rock  phosphates  in  their 
manures,  supplying  the  phosphoric  acid  wholly 
from  bone.  The  constant  use  year  after  year  of 
these  fertilizers  by  the  same  farmers,  including 
someLof  the  most  successful  agriculturists  in  the 
whole  1  country,  is  the  best  practical  orqqf_of 
their  character  and  staying  qualities. 

SEND  POSTAL  CABD  FOB  PAMPHLET. 


|  From  the  “ INDEPENDENT ,”  April  12 th,  1888; 

uThe  Mapes  Manures  are  the  highest  grade  made, 
and  by  the  Reports  ot  the  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  are  the  CHEAPEST  to  the  tarmer.” 

From  “ AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST”  : 

•tliir  own  experience  with  various  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  has  convinced  us  that  with  judicious  use  ot  the 
Mapes  Manures  w  orn  out  lands  can  be  RESTORED  TO 
FERTILITY  QUICKER  A1VID  WITH  LESS  EXPENSE, 
than  in  any  other  way.’-i 

i 

From  E.  S.  CARMAN ,  “RURAL NEW-J ORKER'\ 

•  Its  action  APPROACHES  CERTAINTY,  or  as 
near  it  as  any  manure  can  be  expected  to  do.” 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  No.  158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


HAY  CARRIER 


REVERSIBLE 

Runs  Right  or  Left  \l  Send  for  Free  Circu- 
YVithout  Change,  'Ll  lars  and  Prices, 
a^eaa-tloaa.  tli-Ic  Paper. 


.  Janesville  Hay  Tool  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

.  .  '  .  *  • 


"If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 

Fowler  &  Farrington, 

Tauxhannock  Falla,  N.Y. 


1-WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  C- Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address  <-  . 

ST.  JOHNS  VILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
fit.  Johnsvillc,  Montgomery  Co..  Now  York. 


WHITMAN’S 


WHI 


NEW  IMPROVED 
RAILWAY  POWER. 
ESTIN  AMERICA 

cent,  more  power.  Far  more 
No  breakage.  New  Gover¬ 
nor.  Thousands  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  BG&~  Manufacturers  of 

Hay  Presses,  Cider  Mills, 
Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Cutters,  etc.  Address 
RICULT’L  CO.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  <Sc  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


OEOERICK’S 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  INQUIRE 

Into  the  merits  of  BREED’S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 
for  weeding  all  hoed  crops  and  putting  in  grain  and 
grass-seed.  Ex-Gov.  Robie,  Master  *e„  State  Grange, 
writes:  “It  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer  In  the 
country.”  Circulars  and  testimonials  upon  application. 
Universal  VV  ccder  Co.,  No.  Weare,  N .  H. 


SHERWOOD’S  STEEL  HARNESS. 


SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 


_  (Taken  from  a  photograph  of  a  field  raised  bv  Mr.  G.  W.  P.  Jerrard,  Caribou,  Me.,  on  Stockbridge 

Potato  Manure,] 


MR.  CHAS.  H>  WELLS,  of  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  writes:  I  have  been  rather  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  a  New  York  brand  of  special  fertilizers,  having  seen  them  extensively  advertised. 
Your  agents  did  not  keep  them,  however,  but  recommended  the  Stockbridge,  which  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  try.  But  my  faith  in  the  New  York  brand  was  so  strong,  I  sent  there  and  bought 
double  the  quantity  that  I  did  of  the  Stockbridge.  On  two-thirds  of  the  piece  I  put  the  New 
York  brand,  and  upon  the  other  third  I  put  the  Stockbridge.  I  then  ran  the  rows  right  through 
both,  putting  the  same  quantity  of  fertilizer  per  rod  upon  each  piece,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
conditions  for  the  two  fertilizers  were  exactly  the  same.  At  harvest  I  was  careful  to  measure 
each  kind  separately,  and  the  following  is  the  result: 

New  York  Special  Brand.  Stockbridge. 


Early  Maine,  Average  per  acre,  .  . 

1-3 

l‘J3 

3-4 

One  plat  Early  Rose, . 

Empire  State, . 

106 

1-4 

f>8 

3-4 

Early  Rose,  whole  seed, . 

Another  plat  Early  Rose, . 

5-8 

130 

3-8 

135 

5-6 

Average . 

2-3 

118 

1-3  ” 

The  Stockbridge  was  better  in  every  case.  In  the  above  estimate  the  small  potatoes  are  not 
counted;  only  the  marketable  ones  are  taken  into  account.  The  fertilizers  were  applied  1500 
pounds  to  the  acre,  each  kind.  Not  a  bad  showing  for  a  wet  season. 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


This  Cultivator  has  the  rear  ends  of  the  beams  pivoted  to  a  Cross-head,  to  which  the 

Shovel  Standards  are  attached  and  a  secondary  beam  or  rod  pivoted  to  the  coupling  In 

front,  and  to  the  Cross-head  in  the  rear,  by  whicli  the  Shovels  are  carried  parallel  with  the 

a.  wllatever  may  be  the  position  of  them  in  being  moved  sidewise.  The  springs  at  the  front  end  of 
the  beams  supports  them  when  in  use,  and  enables  the  operator  to  move  them  easily  from  side  to  side 
and  assists  in  raising  when  he  wishes  to  hook  them  up,  while  turning  at  the  end  of  the  row.  We  attach 
these  Beams  also  to  our  Riding  and  Tongneless  Cultivators.  This  Cultivator  has  no  equal  in 
he  market,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  bv  any  farmer  who  sees  It.  We  also  manufacture  the 
BUCKEYE  DRILL.  BUCKEYE  SEEDER,  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  HAY  RAKES, 
ranch  Houses Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Pnal,  Minn.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and 
■  Francisco,  Cal.  OWSend  for  Circular  to  either  of  thq  above  firms  or  to 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.? SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


33  TT 


SUNBEAM  CULTIVATOR 

•P.  P.  IVIAST  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD.0HI9 

Established  185a. 


WITF 

PIVOTED 

PARALLEL 

BEAMS. 


METAL 
WHEELS  and 
SPRINGS  at 

Ends  of  BEAMS. 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IKON  CO., 

Brainn.ii.  lTnviC&  Co.,1  Boston  Ag’ts  tor  New  England.  ‘J1  ClifTStreet,  New  York. 


AMERICAN 

ROAD  MACHINE  CO., 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PENN’A. 

Successor  to  G.  W.  Taft ,  Abington,  Conn.,  and 
S.  Pennock  <£  Sons  Co.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


Manufacturers  of  the  “American  Champion,” 
which  is  the  most  complete  Road  Builder  In  existence. 
Its  various  novel  features  are  secured  to  us  by  several 
patents. 

Avoid  Irritations  and  lawsuits. 
eMachines  sent  on  trial  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Ask  for  our  Catalogue  and  prices,  mentioning  Rural 
New-Yorker.. 

Am.  "R.  ]VT.  Co., 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


A  DAY  saved  by  using  the  Little  Giant 
Road  Machine,  instead  of  making  roads 
in  the  usual  way.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  the 
best.  Send  for  c  ircular. 

C.  E.  PARKER,  Vorgeunen,  Vt, 


riding*o/walk7ng*steel  CULTIVATORS 

With  Double  Row  Corn 
Planter  and  Fertilizer 
complete  in  one  machine. 

Crowned  with  Medals 
since  18?». 

KINO  of  tho  COBN  FIELD 

Thousands  in  use  giviug 
entire  satisfaction. 

Agents  wanted.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  Name  this  paper 

HEKCII  A  IMtOHMOM), 
York,  Pa. 


MAST,  F00S& CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP. 

IRON  TURBINE  WINDMILL. 
UUCKEVE  WROUGHT-IRON  PUNCHED 
RAIL  FENCE 

BUCKEYE  I, AWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  HOSE  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


WARRANTED 

*  THE  11EST 
Practical 
Duller 


TUMP  PULLE 

anywhere  In  the  U. 

On  Three  Days  T rla 
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HOW  MANY  EGGS 
CAN  A  HEN  LAY? 


A  few  weeks  since 
the  following  ques¬ 
tion  was  received 
from  a  subscriber  in 
Tennessee:  “I  notice 
that  dealers  in  patent 
‘egg  producers’  state 
that  their  prepara¬ 
tions  will  stimulate 
egg  production,  and 
make  the  hen  lay 
more  eggs  than  she 
would  Without  this 
feed.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  poultry 
men  claim  that  the 
number  of  eggs  a  hen 
can  lay  is  determin¬ 
ed  before  she  lays 
any — that  the  egg 
germs  in  her  ovary 
will  not  be  added  to. 
Now,  if  this  second 
proposition  is  cor¬ 
rect  the  first  cannot 
be.  We  would  like 
to  know  about  it. 
Such  knowledge  will 
be  very  useful  in 
breeding.” 

The  Rural  sent  a 
question  covering 
these  points  to  some 
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W vandotte  Cockerel  “SILVER  KING-. 


same  time.  This  is  a  question  that  all  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interested  in. 


FROM  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  ovary 
contained  about  (iOO  eggs,  which,  when  ex¬ 
hausted,  rendered  the  hen  of  no  further  ser- 


FROM  PHILANDER 
WILLIAMS. 

I  should  say  a  hen 
was  born  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  eggs 
in  her  ovary,  that 
cannot  be  increased 
by  food  or  care.  She 
may  from  neglect 
or  improper  food 
not  lay  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  but  she  will  lay 
all  the  better  when 
spring  comes. 

Many  of  our  sharp¬ 
est  breeders  that 
keep  poultry  for  prac¬ 
tical  uses,  kill  all 
hens  on  the  first  of 
June.  Their  reason 
is,  that  if  the  hens  are 
kept  until  the  moult¬ 
ing  season,  they  will 
lose,  on  an  average, 
two  months  when 
pullets  would  lay.  I 
should  say  that  for 
the  best  results  in 
egg  production  a  hen 
should  not  be  kept 
over  one  year. 


FROM  HENRY  HALES. 

There  is  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  eggs  in  the 
ovary  of  a  young 
pullet,  so  that  a  hen 
cannot  be  said  to 
come  into  the  world 
with  eggs  in  the 


vice;  but  I  now  have  a  hen,  seven  years  old, 
that  has  laid  regularly  since  she  was  eight 
months  old,  with  promise  of  still  beating  some 
of  the  younger  ones  in  the  future.  I  have  not 
kept  a  careful  record,  but  think  she  has  al¬ 
ready  laid  nearly  900  eggs.  I  knew  a  hen 
that  lived  16  years,  and  laid  three  eggs  the 

last  year  of  her  life. 
I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  a  hen 
will  lay.  I  believe 
she  will  lay  on  until 
old  age  ends  her  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  will  depend  on 
herj, treatment.  She 
may,  when  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  age,  gra¬ 
dually  lay  fewer 
eggs,  but  production 
of 'off  spring  gradual- 
Jyiieeases  also  with 
other  animals, 
though  age  does  not 
limit  as  a  class,  for 
two  cows  of  the  same 
age  may  not  produce 
the  same  number  of 
calves  during  the 
same  period.  It  is 
generally  conceded 
by  all  good  poultry 
authorities  that  there 
is  no  limit,  and  that 
with  good  treatment, 
and  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health,  a  hen 
will  continue  to  lay 
until  she  becomes 
aged,  which,  of 
course,  as  with  hu¬ 
man  individuals,  oc¬ 
curs  sooner  with 
some  than  with 
others. 


of  our  poultry  authorities,  and  their  replies 
will  be  found  below.  The  weight  of  opinion 
appears  to  be  decidedly  against  the  theory 
that  the  number  of  eggs  is  predetermined. 

“At  what  age  does  a  hen  kept  for  eggs 
cease  to  be  profitable?”  As  bearing  upon  the 
other  matter,  this  question  was  asked  at  the 


WYANDOTTE  COCKEREL,  SILVER 
KING. 


Score  93  Points.  (From  Life.)  Fi^.  107. 


The  bird  shown  at 
Fig.  107  is  bred  and 
owned  by  M.  E. 
Phelps,  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.  He 
has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  show 
bird,  having  scored 
93  points.  He  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  this 
breed.  The  Wyan- 
dottes  have  lost  but 
little  of  their  popu¬ 
larity,  and  in  many 
sections  they  have 
gained  ground  of 
late.  Their  hardi¬ 
ness,  good  shape,  and 
excellent  lay  ing  qual¬ 
ities  are  much  ap¬ 
preciated  by  all  who 
want  something  in 
the  way  of  a  general- 
purpose  fowl.  Al¬ 
most  every  poultry 
man  has  his  favorite 
breed,  some  well 
formed  characteris¬ 
tic  suiting  his  taste 
or  business;  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  good 
Wyandottes  will  de¬ 
velop  less  objection¬ 
able  traits  than  will 
any  other  breed  of 
poultry. 

At  Fig.  108  (p.  285) 
is  shown  an  ideal  il¬ 
lustration  of  the 
Golden-laced  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  a  new  breed 
just  admitted  to  the 
standard. 
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ovary.  I  cannot  say  positively  at  what  age  they 
begin  to  appear;  that  would  probably  depend 
upon  the  breed.  Those  that  are  precocious, 
as  Brown  Leghorns,  would  show  an  earlier 
development  than  most  larger  breeds.  I  have 
never  counted  how  many  eggs  there  were  in 
the  ovary  of  a  laying  hen;  but  I  have  noticed 
two  or  three  clusters  that  appeared  to  be  di¬ 
vided.  While  a  hen  is  in  a  laying  condition 
the  most  advanced  bunch  varies  in  size  from 
the  smallest  to  one  very  large  egg,  three  or 
four  times  the  size  of  the  next  largest.  This 
large  one  matures  very  rapidly,  for  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  it  makes  its  full  growth, 
passes  through  the  shelling  operation  and  is 
laid,  while  the  next  largest  advances  to  the 
size  and  position  of  the  egg  laid  on  the  day 
previous,  so  that  one  full  egg  is  produced  in 
about  24  hours  by  a  hen  in  full  laying  capacity 
in  spring;  while  at  other  times  of  the  year  the 
process  is  slower  in  proportion  to  surrounding 
circumstances  and  conditions.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  egg-producing  capacity  of  hens 
is,  to  a  great  degree,  dependent  upon  condi¬ 
tional  advantages.  Some  persons  think  a  hen 
will  lay  a  certain  number  of  eggs  in  a  year 
under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  and  no 
more  or  less;  that  a  hen  has  no  power, 
of  her  own  will,  to  add  or  dimin¬ 
ish  the  number.  That  this  idea  is  a  fallacy  is 
easily  shown.  All  through  nature  the  female 
birds  have  a  power  to  reproduce  their  comple¬ 
ment  number  of  eggs  for  a  sitting.  Some 
species  possess  this  quality  to  a  greater  degree 
than  others,  those  that  lay  the  largest  number 
of  eggs  to  the  greatest  degree.  The  Yellow- 
shafted  Flicker,  if  the  nest  is  robbed  and  one 
egg  left  in  it,  is  said  to  go  on  laying  until  it 
lays  30  to  40  eggs.  Most  birds,  if  robbed  of 
their  eggs,  will  go  to  work,  build  and 
lay  again  if  early  enough  in  the  sea¬ 
son  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Even 
in  the  case  of  birds  that  bring  up  only  one 
brood  in  a  season,  there  are  several  things 
which  contribute  to  a  hen’s  laying — first  are 
proper  food  and  care,  age  and  season,  and 
the  favorable  facilities  given  in  good  nests, 
and  quiet  from  other  hens;  for  it  is  well-known 
that  a  few  hens  with  these  advantages,  will 
lay  many  more  eggs  per  hen  than  a  large 
number  in  more  crowded  quarters.  This 
shows  clearly  what  favorable  conditions  will 
do,  and  that  the  egg-producing  organs  are  to 
some  degree  dependent  upon  management. 
Many  such  proofs  are  known  to  most  breeders. 
In  shipping  fowls  to  exhibitions  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  for  them  to  lay  in  the  coops  going 
or  on  the  first  day  or  two  after  arriving. 
Then  they  generally  with  a  few  exceptions, 
stop  several  days,  even  after  returning  into 
quiet  quarters.  Yet  during  this  time  they 
may  have  been  highly  fed  and  kept  warm  too. 
This  shows  that  the  eggs  last  laid  were  too  far 
advanced  to  be  retained  in  the  ovary  and 
must  be  expelled;  and  it  also  proves  that  the 
eggs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ovary  did  not 
advance  in  size  and  position  during  the  un¬ 
suitable  conditions.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
removing  the  eggs,  only  leaving  a  nest-egg, 
will  induce  hens  to  lay,  and  I  have  often 
noticed  the  stray  nests  about  a  farm  seldom 
contain  too  many  eggs  to  hatch,  even  when 
several  hens  have  contributed  to  the  number, 
Hens  evidently  know  when  a  nest  contains 
enough  eggs,  for  one  will  take  possession  at 
that  time,  and  not  allow  any  other  hen  to  add 
to  the  number,  if  she  can  help  it. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  by  different  breeds.  The 
number  laid  by  Cochins  and  the  greater  lay¬ 
ers  differs  greatly.  The  Asiatics  are  only 
profitably  kept  during  their  first  two  adult 
years.  The  same  is  the  case  with  their  crosses, 
such  as  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. 
Most  small  breeds  (not  Bantams)  are  good  till 
they  are  four  years  old,  while  Dorkings  are 
long-lived  birds  and  will  lay  as  well  at  five  as 
most  breeds  at  three  years  of  age.  At  a  fair 
average  I  should  say  Asiatics  and  their  crosses 
are  least  profitable  after  two  years  of  age  for 
eggs;  Hamburgs  and  many  such  breeds  after 
three;  the  Spanish  class,  including  the  Leg¬ 
horns,  after  four;  Dorkings  after  five;  but  I 
would  say  that  all  breeds  are  at  their  best  in 
their  first  and  second  laying  years. 

FROM  H.  S.  BABCOCK. 

I  DO  not  believe  that  any  definite  number  of 
eggs  can  be  assigned  to  any  hen.  I  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  such  a  limit. 
Specimens  will  vary  in  the  number  of  eggs 
they  will  produce,  and  good  care  and  proper 
food  will  tend  to  increase  the  number.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  hens  are  less  profitable  for 
laying  after  the  second  year.  Pullets  will,  as 
a  rule,  lay  more  in  number  than  hens  two  or 
three  years  old.  By  pullets  I  mean,  in  fact, 
yearling  fowls— those  which  have  passed  their 
first  winter,  or,  in  other  words,  females 
hatched  in  1887  and  kept  for  laying  in  1888. 


immature  state  all  the  eggs  that  are  ever  there. 
Thus,  if  this  be  correct,  a  hen  never  has  more 
eggs  than  she  has  the  day  she  is  hatched. 
These  eggs  afterwards  will  grow  or  develop 
as  the  time  approaches  for  them  to  pass  from 
the  ovaries.  They  develop  in  crops.  Thus 
certain  ones  enlarge  about  the  same  time,  and 
these  will  all  be  deposited  about  the  same 
time. 

Still  I  think  even  if  the  above  is  a  fact  that 
food  may  do  much  to  stimulate  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  rich,  fully  prepared  food,  which 
is  fed  to  the  queen  bee  that  makes  it  possible 
for  her  to  lay  at  times  twice  her  weight  daily 
of  eggs.  This  is  full  of  practical  suggestion. 
May  we  not  do  for  the  hen  what  unaided  na¬ 
tural  law  has  done  for  bees,  and  by  better 
feeding,  make  her  much  more  prolific?  It  is 
well  known  that  good  food  will  greatly  stimu¬ 
late  egg  production ;  is  it  not  possible  that  by 
proper  preparation  of  the  food,  so  that  the 
stomach  would  not  have  to  use  the  vital  foi  ce 
in  digesting  it,  this  extra  force  might  be  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  ovaries,  and  multiplied  eggs  result? 
I  believe  that  road  is  big  with  prospects.  At 
what  age  the  hen  ceases  to  be  profitable  as  an 
egg  producer,  is  not  easy  to  answer.  Bo  much 
depends  on  the  breed.  The  Asiatics,  like  the 
Light  Brahmas,  are  most  profitable  the  second 
season;  but  the  smaller,  more  active  breeds 
may  be  kept,  profitably,  much  longer. 


FROM  C.  S.  COOPER. 

I  believe  there  is  not  an  egg  formed  or  the 
germ  thereof  at  the  chick’s  advent  into  the 
world.  I  think  such  a  thing  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  Can  the  feathered  kind  be  an 
exception  to  the  other  animal  kind?  I  believe 
they  are  so  formed  by  the  Creator  that  as  they 
develop  they  are  provided,  at  a  proper  age, 
w  ith  the  faculty  of  egg  production,  and  no 
egg  production  takes  place  until  that  period. 
Most  breeds  of  egg  producers  will  lay  140  eggs 
the  first  year;  100  the  second,  and  from  00  to 
70  the  third;  total,  310  to  820.  Can  a  young 
chick  contain  that  number  of  incipient  eggs 
in  its  ovary?  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  cannot, 
although  aware  that  many  differ  from  that 
opinion.  Then  why  are  they  not  produced  if 
they  are  there?  Do  not  care,  attention  to  their 
wants,  cleanliness,  and  exercise  tend  to  great¬ 
er  production?  I  believe  there  are  no  two 
opinions  on  that  point.  Then,  again,  why, 
under  such  treatment,  does  a  hen  become 
broody,  and  egg  production  cease  if  the  hen 
is  set  upon  a  clutch  of  eggs,  whereas  if  not 
allowed  to  sit,  she  will  commence  laying  again 
in  14  days.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  hen  raises 
three  broods  of  chickens  in  one  season,  she 
will  perhaps  lay  only  60  or  75  eggs,  under  the 
best  treatment.  Then,  again,  hens  appear  to 
have  control  over  their  egg  production.  Re¬ 
move  a  hen  from  her  accustomed  pen  into  an¬ 
other,  and  egg  production  will  cease  until  she 
becomes  reconciled  to  her  new  quarters.  I 
find  the  study  of  nature  and  its  laws  a  great 
mystery,  and  those  that  profess  to  be  the  most 
expert  judges  thereof  are  very  liable  to  be 
mistaken. 

As  to  the  question  of  age  for  profit  in  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  my  experience  would  lead  me  to 
keep  only  yearling  pullets  for  that  purpose. 
The  first  year  is  always  more  profitable  for 
eggs.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  hens  for 
both  eggs  and  chicks,  I  would  keep  a  sufficient 
number  of  hens  two  years  old  for  breeding; 
but  no  more  than  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
They  are  more  mature,  and  will  produce 
stronger  chicks  than  pullets.  They  should  be 
mated  with  a  vigorous  cockerel. 


BREEDING  FOR  SEX. 


effort  to  control  the  sex  in  breeding.  The  Bi 
ble,  of  all  books,  shows  both  sides  even  of  its 
best  men,  but  I  have  never  learned  that  the 
use  of  those  peeled  rods  by  means  of  which  old 
Jacob  produced  his  Holsteins  with  “belly,  legs 
and  end  of  the  tail  white”  was  a  sin  of  pre¬ 
sumption,  however  wide  it  may  have  been  off 
the  square  thing  in  other  ways. 

The  theory  of  physical  and  mental  heredity 
was  held  by  the  old  philosophers,  one  of 
whom  asserted  that  the  accident  of  drunken¬ 
ness  in  the  individual  case  produced  a  drunk¬ 
ard  on  the  general  principle  of  heredity.  We 
expect  to  improve  the  character  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  and  although  we  may  not  be  alike 
successful  in  every  case,  we  do  not  give  it  up 
as  being  forbidden  ground. 

Prof.  Roberts,  although  the  least  positive, 
seems  to  cover  the  ground  most  clearly,  point¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  whence  success  may  be 
expected,  and  could  we  hedge  in  the  theory 
he  indicates  by  the  rules  of  an  exact  science, 
we  might  expect  success;  but  since  we  cannot, 

I  submit  there  are  many  facts  and  analogies 
which  give  us  strong  ground  for  a  posteriori 
argument. 

Groping  my  way  along  in  the  line  indi¬ 
cated  by  Prof.  Roberts,  of  12  calves  dropped 
from  the  9th  of  July  to  the  28th  of  February 
ult.  (all  we  have  had  hitherto),  10  are  heifers 
(and  this  from  cows  which  had  gone  undesirab¬ 
ly  beyond  the  Stuyvesant  theory),  which  leads 
me  to  believe  that  what  has  been  may  be,  all 
things  being  equal.  cl  w.  Thompson. 

Stelton,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y.— In  making  up  its  special  articles 
the  Rural  has  no  desire  to  strengthen  any  pet 
hobby  or  to  make  a  case  of  special  pleading. 
It  only  aims  to  get  all  th6  facts  obtainable. 
How  the  case  may  be  decided  is  a  matter  of 
small  importance  besides  the  hope  of  record¬ 
ing  the  results  of  exact  and  careful  experi¬ 
ments.  In  the  case  of  the  “Breeding  For  Sex’’ 
we  sent  the  same  questions  to  those  whom  we 
knew  had  had  large  experience  with  stock 
breeding  and  who  would  gladly  pay  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  any  rule  that  would  enable 
them  to  produce  either  sex  at  will.  The  re¬ 
plies  were  surprisingly  unanimous  against  the 
possibility  of  such  a  rule,  but  that  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  expei  iment  and  study  in  the  matter 
should  be  abandoned.  Among  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  letters  'called  out  by  the  articles  in 
the  Rural  of  October  8  was  one  from  a 
Texan,  who  gives  an  account  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  a  neighbor  who  proposed  to 
guarantee  calves  of  either  desired  sex  from 
his  bull.  His  theory  is  that  the  sex  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  weaker  parent.  To  produce  a 
heifer  calf  he  feeds  the  cow  sparingly  for  the 
month  before  her  heat.  She  is  fed  but  little 
grain,  but  gets  mostly  green  food,  roots  and 
so-called  “cooling”  food.  The  bull  is  fed  upon 
more  stimulating  food  and  is  kept  in  a  high 
state  of  vigor.  To  obtain  a  bull  calf  this  con¬ 
dition  is  reversed.  If  there  is  anything  in  this 
theory  it  would  appear  that  the  practice  pur¬ 
sued  in  many  dairies  of  “keeping  the  bull  a 
scrub”— that  is,  keeping  him  in  poor  condition 
while  the  cows  are  highly  fed,  is  unwise 


IMPORTATION  OF  ARABIAN  HORSES. 


A.  B.  ALLEN. 


FROM  PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

It  is  supposed  that  all  female  vertebrates 
contain  in  their  ovaries  at  birth  even  in  an 


The  Rural’s  course  in  marshalling  its  host 
of  correspondence  on  a  given  subject  is  one 
which  commends  itself  to  its  many  readers, 
but  I  think  it  sometimes  has  the  effect  of  the 
“previous  question”  in  cutting  off  debate.  We 
common  folks  do  not  like  to  attack  a  battery 
bristling  with  such  big  guns,  even  though  we 
see  a  weak  place  in  the  defense.  Of  this  class 
are  the  array  of  arguments  in  the  Rural  of 
October  8, 1887,  on  “breeding  for  sex,”  which 
would  be  formidable  enough  so  far  as  names 
go,  were  it  not  true  that  even  good  men  some¬ 
times  get  into  questionable  company. 

That  the  method  of  breeding  for  sex  is  terra 
incognita  to  a  great  extent,  is  true,  but  that 
it  is  a  terra  sacra,  in  approaching  which  we 
must  cast  off  our  shoes,  I  cannot  see.  They 
were  “in  the  beginning”  “created  male  and 
female,”  and  pronounced  by  the  Creator 
“very  good.”  Now  there  is  no  evidence  that 
there  was  a  Ruker  or  an  Aaggie  amongst  the 
cattle,  or  if  there  were,  is  it  probable  or  as¬ 
sumable,  even,  that  Noah  picked  up  scrubs 
and  left  the  Aaggies  to  get  overthrown  with 
the  wicked,  and  if  to  try  to  make  “very  bet¬ 
ter”  what  God  pronounced  very  good  is  not 
treading  on  forbidden  ground,  neither  is  the 


English,  although  some  are  quite  equal  to  the 

latter  on  the  hunting  field,  except  as  weight 
carriers.  But  with  English  feed  and  atten¬ 
tion  their  size  is  increasing,  and  they  may  in  a 
third  generation  prove  themselves  equal  to  the 
stoutest  home-bred  class  of  hunters.  It  is  use¬ 
less  for  Americans  to  import  Arabian  horses 
hereafter ;  the  English  Thoroughbred  is  bet¬ 
ter  in  every  respect,  and  can  be  easily  procur¬ 
ed  any  time  at  a  lower  figure  and  at  less 
risk  of  importation. 


UjukiI 


I  observe  a  notice  in  the  Rural,  page  218, 
of  the  failure  of  Senator  Palmer’s  agent  in  Da¬ 
mascus,  to  obtain  any  Arabian  horses  free 
from  disease.  For  a  considerable  time  past, 
the  Arabians  have  not  sent  horses  for  sale  to 
towns  on  or  near  the  Mediterranean,  except 
those  that  were  unsound,  worn  out  with  age, 
or  too  vicious  for  safe  usage.  The  only  way  to 
get  good  animals  is  to  go  far  into  the  interior, 
and  then  it  requires  so  much  chaffering,  and 
overcoming  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  as  to 
prevent  one  from  obtaining  such  as  are  desira¬ 
ble,  unless  at  a  most  exorbitant  price.  But  fox 
some  time  past,  the  Arabians  have  frequently 
resorted  to  Turkish  and  other  Eastern  stal¬ 
lions,  and  even  to  some  few  English  Through- 
breds  to  cross  on  their  mares  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  size  of  the  offspring,  so  that 
it  is  now  difficult  to  find  any  pure-bred  as  in 
ancient  times.  The  Anazeh  have  hitherto 
posessed  the  finest  and  purest  breed  of  these 
horses,  but  latterly  it  is  said  they  have  also 
resorted  to  foreign  stallions  to  some  extent  to 
cross  on  their  mares. 

Sir  Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt,  of  Cobbet  Park, 
England,  visited  Arabia  at  three  different 
times,  and  traveled  extensively  among  the 
most  famous  breeders  of  horses  there.  He  has 
given  a  full  account  of  these  in  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject.  He  imported  quite  a 
number  of  the  finest  stallions  and  mares  to  be 
had,  and  for  some  years  past  has  been  breed¬ 
ing  these  horses  pure  together  on  his  estate, 
and  also  crossing  them  with  the  English  Thor¬ 
oughbreds.  None  of  their  offsprings  have  as 
yet  proved  as  fleet  in  the  race  course  as  the 
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THE  BLACK  SIDE  OF  FARMING. 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 


Fai-ming ,  as  a  rule,  doesn’t  pay;  the  narra . 
tor  takes  a  tip-top  helpmate;  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  and  what  became  of 
them-,  started  farming  early  in  life ;  stock 
kept;  farming  to  live ;  early  experience 
with  pure-bred  livestock-.  Short-horns  un¬ 
profitable. 

And  well  a  man  may  be  weary,  after  work¬ 
ing  hard  for  40  years,  to  find  himself  consider¬ 
ably  worse  off  than  when  he  set  out,  and  his 
farm  worth  a  good  deal  less  money.  If  any¬ 
body  ought  to  know  whether  farming  pays, 
surely  I  ought.  And  let  me  tell  you  that 
farming,  taking  all  the  risks,  does  not  pay. 
Here  and  there  a  man  may  have  extra  luck 
and  get  ahead,  but  he  is  always  the  exception 
to  a  general  rule  that  farming  doesn’t  pay. 

At  the  age  of  22  years  I  married,  and  though 
her  and  my  hopes  in  life  have  been  utterly 
disappointed  and  both  our  heads  are  gray,  I 
will  say  that  my  wife  was  rightly  called  the 
handsomest,  the  best  and  the  smartest  girl  in 
our  neighborhood;  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  me  and  my  management,  nothing 
in  our  failure  can  be  justly  charged  to  her. 
She  has  done  a  wife’s  part  through  it  all,  and 
if  there  is  any  blame,  I  want  it  understood 
that  it  belongs  to  me. 

My  father  was  a  farmer  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  His  family  consisted  of  myself,  two 
other  sons  and  two  daughters.  I  am  the  sec¬ 
ond  son.  My  two  sisters  married  and  with 
their  husbands  both  removed  to  the  West — to 
Illinois— where  they  both  died  young,  of  what 
is  now  called  malarial  disease— chills  and 
fever.  My  elder  brother  is  a  merchant  in 
New  York,  the  younger  a  lawyer  in  Michigan. 
They  ore  both  well  off— I  might  say  that  the 
younger  has  become  very  rich,  but  his  money 
was  mostly  made  in  lumber-land  speculations 
rather  than  by  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

I  stayed  at  home  and  took  the  home  farm  off 
my  father’s  hands  to  run  it,  support  the  old 
folks  while  they  lived,  and  have  the  farm  at 
their  decease.  I  married  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  the  family,  and  while  my  father  and 
mother  lived  there  was  never  anything  but 
kindness  between  my  wife  and  them.  In  all 
my  misfortunes,  if  1  may  call  them  so,  family 
disagreements  have  not  been  among  them. 
My  brothers  and  brothers- in-law  willmgly 
consented  to  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
farm  was  to  be  mine,  as  above  stated.  My 
wife’s  folks  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  we 
never  either  of  us  had  any  inclination  to  go 
away.  We  had  a  stay-at-home  disposition, 
and  I  had  no  other  ambition  than  to  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  farmer  than  my  father. 

The  farm  was  an  old  Connecticut  Valley 
one,  well  watered,  and  well  divided,  in  the 
language  of  the  advertisements,  into  tillage, 
pasture  and  woodland.  It  lies  within  a  mile 
of  a  small  village.  The  buildings  were  rather 
old,  but  good,  and  in  a  fair  state  of  repair. 
The  stock  was  of  the  common  sort,  and  com¬ 
prised  the  usual  variety,  cows,  oxen,  horses, 
sheep,  swine  and  poultry.  The  entire  farm 
comprised  about  180  acres,  and  would  carry 
what  stock  there  was,  comfortably.  It  was 
not  new  when  my  father  came  into  possession 
of  it,  in  1820,  some  six  or  seven  years  before 
I  was  born.  It  had  probably  first  been 
opened  and  partially  cleared  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  but  the  buildings  were  mostly  put  up 
about  the  time  of  the  second  war  with  Eng¬ 
land.  They  were  iu  what  is  now  called  the 
“Colonial  style”  a  square,  b ip  roofed 
house  with  an  ell,  and  plain,  but  strongly- 
built  barns  and  sheds,  sufficient  for  the  crops 
and  stock. 

My  father  had  been  a  very  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous,  energetic  man,  who  worked  early  and 
late,  and  my  mother  had  been  equally  effic¬ 
ient,  so  that  before  I  was  grown  they  had 
fully  paid  up  for  everything  they  bad.  They 
lived  and  clothed  themselves  and  their  child¬ 
ren  from  the  products  of  the  farm,  raising 
their  own  flax  and  wool,  and  manufacturing 
them  in  the  house.  Store  bills  were  small  ;what 
labor  was  hired  was  mostly  paid  from  the 
crops,  and  cash  was  chiefly  required  for  the 
tax-gatherer  aod  the  blacksmith.  From  home- 
spun  material,  and  the  hides  of  our  own  cat 
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tie  and  sheep,  the  clothing  of  the  family  was 
made.  Cattle,  horses  and  wool  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  merchantable  products  of  the 
farm.  Most  of  the  implements,  and  the  farm 
vehicles,  with  various  articles  of  household 
need  were,  with  a  little  aid  from  blacksmith 
and  carpenter,  fabricated  at  home. 

My  father  and  mother  were  Methodists,  but 
my  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  minister  of  the  village,  and  since  our 
marriage  I  have  usually  attended  that  meet¬ 
ing  with  her.  I  do  not  think  my  mother 
liked  this,  indeed  I  know  she  did  not;  yet  it 
was  never  the  cause  of  any  trouble.  My 
wife  and  I  had  been  schoolmates  at  the 
academy,  and  we  neither  of  us  ever  had  any 
other  fancy  than  for  each  other.  Her  ideas 
were  rather  higher  than  those  our  family 
had  been  bred  up  in,  but  this  has  been  but  an 
added  charm  to  me.  While  I  have  no  aris¬ 
tocratic  notions,  I  have  always  desired  to 
maintain  a  character  of  steady,  plain  respect¬ 
ability.  My  education  was  not  so  good  as  my 
wife’s,  and  my  natural  mental  endowments 
are  not  equal  to  hers,  but  she  has  always 
shown  me  the  most  perfect  respect,  as  well  as 
love. 

The  year  before  I  was  21  my  father  met  with 
a  serious  injury  from  lifting,  which  incapaci- 
ated  him  for  work.  My  mother’s  health  had 
also  failed  about  the  same  time.  My  sisters 
were  both  married  and  gone,  my  elder  broth¬ 
er  was  in  a  clerk’s  situation  at  Springfield,  and 
the  younger  at  school.  All  these  circum¬ 
stances,  in  connection  with  my  stay-at-home 
disposition,  and  my  early  marriage  to  a  girl 
whom  all  the  family  knew  and  respected, 
made  it  very  natural  that  when  it  appeared 
that  my  parents  were  past  work,  I  should  take 
charge  of  the  farm,  as  I  did,  although  at  so 
early  an  age.  I  had  spent  my  life  at  home, 
was  steady,  industrious,  and  of  a  quiet  dispo¬ 
sition;  at  least  so  far  as  external  manifesta¬ 
tions  went.  But  I  really  had  considerable  am¬ 
bition,  in  a  sober  way,  and  a  strong  desire  to 
get  out  of  the  old  ruts  in  farming.  I  was  fond 
of  reading,  and  especially  of  agricultural 
reading.  I  took  several  farm  newspapers, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  considerable  stir 
about  new  breeds  of  cattle,  and  the  Durham 
Short-horns  were  especially  lauded  as  far  su¬ 
perior  for  profit  to  the  common  stock,  or  to - 
the  Devons,  which  had  been  before  the  only 
foreign  cattle  which  had  been  much  import¬ 
ed.  The  fact  that  the  latter  made  such  brisk 
handy  draft  cattle  made  them  rapidly  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  valley,  and  our  own  stock  was  pret¬ 
ty  deeply  crossed  with  that  blood.  The  cows 
were  not  very  deep  milkers,  nor  did  they  hold 
out  very  well  in  their  milk;  in  fact,  in  these 
respects  they  were  often  surpassed  by  our 
common  native  cattle,  but  the  milk  was  of 
very  superior  quality,  and  its  rich,  thick 
cream  was  the  subject  of  much  admiring  com¬ 
ment  with  the  farmers’  wives.  At  that  time 
dairying  was  not  much  of  a  business,  though 
some  butter  and  cheese  were  made  for  sale  in 
Massachusetts,  especially  in  Worcester  Coun¬ 
ty.  We  could  easily  sell  our  surplus  of  these 
products  in  the  river  towns  below  us,  but  we 
did  not  keep  what  would  be  called  now  a  dairy 
herd,  or  make  dairying  anything  like  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  In  fact,  we  had  no  specialty — we 
farmed  to  live,  and  sold  our  surplus  according 
as  we  had  opportunity.  Our  principal  money 
product  was  our  wool,  as  we  kept  from  100  to 
125  sheep  of  the  common  breed,  which  my 
father  had  at  different  times  attempted  to  im¬ 
prove,  first  by  a  cross  of  the  Spanish  Merino, 
and  again  by  what  were  then  called  the 
“Dishleys,”  a  long-wooled  sheep,  since  known 
as  the  New  Leicester  breed.  The  result  was  a 
rather  mongrel  flock,  and  the  wool  did  not 
bring  a  high  price,  owing  to  its  uneven  length 
and  fineness.  : 

The  year  that  I  took  charge  of  the  farm 
was  the  year  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  my  younger  brother,  three  years 
younger  than  myself,  was  taken  with  the 
“gold-fever,”  as  it  was  called  then,  and  per¬ 
suaded  my  father  to  fit  him  out  for  a  voyage 
“around  the  Horn”  to  the  land  of  gold.  As  I 
remarked  above,  my  father  had  finished  pay¬ 
ing  for  his  land  before  he  was  disabled  and 
had  some  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  bank,  but 
nearly  all  of  this  was  used  in  making  up  my 
brother’s  outfit.  It  was  not  a  bad  investment,  I 
for  although  he  remained  less  than  three  years  I 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  my  brother  came  back 
with  money  enough  to  enable  him  to  study 
his  profession,  graduate  at  the  Yale  Law 
School,  and  establish  himself  in  the  home 
where  he  chose  to  settle  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  though  he  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  Detroit. 

My  first  adventure  in  the  way  of  improve¬ 
ment  after  taking  up  the  full  management  of 
the  farm,  was  in  the  purchase  of  a  bull  and 
two  cows  for  the  establishment  of  a  Short¬ 
horn  herd.  We  generally  had  from  three  to 
four  yoke  of  oxen  on  the  farm,  and  with  an 
occasional  cow,  turned  off  several  head  fo 


beef  yearly.  The  Short-horns  were  highly 
commended  for  both  milk  and  beef,  and  I  was 
much  taken  with  those  I  had  seen  exhibited 
at  the  fairs  which  I  attended  in  Albany.  The 
prices  of  this  stock  were  not  nearly  so  high  as 
they  became  afterwards,  but  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  getting  my  father  to  come  into  my 
plan  of  starting  a  herd  of  thoroughbreds.  He 
thought  the  sum  I  proposed  to  invest  ($500) 
too  much,  and  more  than  we  could  afford, 
though  I  was  assured  that  both  the  bull  and 
the  cows  were  of  a  superior  strain,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  cheap  at  the  price.  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  in  very  nice  order  when  I  bought  them 
in  the  fall,  and  I  drove  them  myself,  with 
great  care,  from  the  Hudson  River  across  the 
hills  to  my  home,  with  much  pride.  When 
turned  into  the  yard  they  made  our  small  red 
cattle  look  smaller.  My  father  shook  his 
head,  and  said  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
feed  to  keep  them.  I  had  paid  $200  down  for 
them,  and  given  my  note  at  one  year  for  the 
balance,  with  interest.  This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  my  going  in  debt.  I  feel  sure,  now, 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  me  if 
it  had  been  the  end,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
not.  I  paid  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  not  without  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
$100  from  my  father-in-law,  which,  however, 
was  paid  the  next  season. 

I  may  as  well  say,  right  here,  that  I  never 
really  got  a  dollar  back  from  that  investment. 


I  found  out,  almost  at  once,  that  without  ex¬ 
tra  care  and  a  good  deal  more  feed  than  our 
other  cattle  got,  these  Short-horns  could  not  be 
kept  up  to  their  original  condition.  I  had  to 
sell  off  some  sheep  in  order  to  have  hay  enough 
to  carry  them  through;  and  I  had  to  buy 
grain,  also,  before  spring,  to  feed  to  them.  I 
was  determined  that  they  should  not  fall  back 
for  want  of  proper  care  and  feeding.  This 
had  been  strongly  impressed  upon  me  by  the 
seller.  Both  cows  calved  in  the  spring,  and  I 
found  it  was  necessary  to  let  these  calves  take 
all  the  milk,  in  order  to  keep  them  growing. 
The  bull  was  used  upon  our  common  stock, 
and  I  had  hopes  that  our  neighbors  would  be 
willing  to  encourage  my  enterprise  by  bring¬ 
ing  their  cows  to  us,  but  they  would  not.  They 
preferred  to  use  the  “scrub”  bulls,  whose  ser¬ 
vice  cost  them  but  50  cents,  when  they  had 
none  of  their  own. 


(To  be  Continued.) 


SUGGESTED  BY  THE  ROSE  SPECIAL. 

I  HAVE  just  received  the  Rose  Special,  and 
have  been  much  interested  in  its  contents, 


having  cultivated  all  but  12  of  Mr.  Parsons’s 
list  of  Hybrid  Remontants. 

You  do  not  particularly  recommend  some 
favorites  of  mine.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
will  produce  buds  worthy  to  deck  a  queen, 
and  has  the  merit  of  withstanding  changes  of 
temperature  much  better  than  La  France. 
Gloire  de  Dijon  has  grown  for  me  (once  only) 
to  be  a  magnificent  pillar  rose,  18  feet  high, 
with  a  stock  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
but  finally  winter-killed.  Of  dark  red  roses, 
Charles  Lefebvre  and  Baronne  Bonstettin 
are  particularly  valuable  for  producing  late 
autumn  blooms.  The  finest  climbing  rose  I 
ever  saw  your  contributors  do  not  seem  to 
mention,  though  Mr.  Lonsdale,  for  one,  is 
familiar  with  its  merits.  I  refer  to  “Reine 
Marie  Henriette.”  It  has  but  one  failing — it 
blooms  only  iu  June,  but  no  one  acquainted 
with  it  will  reject  it  on  that  account.  The 
plant  was  procured  from  John  Saul,  is  bud¬ 
ded,  and  is  a  strong  grower,  and  retains  its 
foliage  in  good  condition  during  the  summer. 
This  may  be  owing  to  the  care  bestowed  upon 
it,  as  the  owner  values  it  highly,  and  sees  that 
it  is  well  fed. 

Please  advise  your  readers  who  purchase 
pot-grown  and  forced  roses  from  florists  to 
try  my  plan,  after  the  first  bloom  is  done. 
Cut  back  severely  and  remove  all  side  shoots. 
The  result  will  be  that  new  buds  will  be 
forced  into  growth,  and  iu  a  few  weeks  flow¬ 


ers  will  appear  instead  of  having  to  wait  un¬ 
til  autumn,  or  possibly  next  season. 

To  leave  roses,  let  me  give  my  experience 
with  some  other  plants,  brought  to  mind 
while  reading  Dr.  Hoskins’s  article  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral  of  March  25th.  Last  year  I  wanted  some 
strawberx-y  plants  of  the  new  varieties,  and 
made  out  my  list  after  reading  all  the  accessi¬ 
ble  catalogues,  and  then  on  a  pleasant  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  started  to  walk  across  country 
a  few  miles  to  a  nurseryman  of  whom  I  had 
determined  to  buy.  His  catalogue  was  large 
and  well  illustrated,  and  his  grounds  were  ex¬ 
tensive,  running  up  into  the  hundreds  of 
acres,  so  by  a  personal  visit  I  naturally  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  able  to  get  fresh  stock.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  public  sale  near-by  had  taken 
away  the  proprietor  and  all  the  hands  except 
one  man,  who  was  engaged  in  packing,  so  I 
was  obliged  to  wait,  and  passed  the  afternoon 
in  watching  the  process  of  packing  fruit  trees 
small  and  large.  But  what  surprised  me  most 
was  that  instead  of  selling  stock  taken  direct 
from  the  soil,  everything  was  gathered  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  ready  to  hand.  There  stood  bar¬ 
rel  after  barrel  of  strawberry  plants  made  up 
in  packages  of  dozens  and  hundreds, 
and  boxes  of  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  and  grape-vines,  all  stored  away  un¬ 
der  a  long  shed,  ranged  in  rows,  with  passage¬ 


ways  between.  Everything  was  dry,  roots 
and  tops,  and  the  only  wet  thing  around  was 
a  hogshead  of  moss  used  in  packing.  Not  lik¬ 
ing  the  looks  of  things,  I  did  not  buy,  but  con¬ 
cluded  to  mail  my  order,  conditioned  upon 
getting  fresh  plants.  It  is  only  proper  to  say 
that  when  they  came  to  hand  a  few  days  later 
I  had  no  fault  to  find;  the  order  had  been 
honestly  filled,  but  I  fear  the  purchasers  of  the 
barreled  stock  did  not  fare  so  well.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  express  companies  got  more  blame  for 
their  condition  than  they  deserved. 

Camden  Co.,  N.  J.  geo.  w.  logan. 


THE  FARMER’S  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

More  artistic  taste  needed  in  the  farmer's 
flower  garden ;  a  lawn  the  best  place,  and 
a  circle  the  best  form ;  management  of  the 
beds. 

I  have  seen  quite  as  good  individual  speci¬ 
mens  of  flowers  in  the  farmer’s  flower  garden 
as  anywhere,  but  as  a  whole  his  garden  or 
flower  plot  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  not  far  to  seek — it  wants  arrangement 
and  an  artistic  setting  or  grouping  that  we  ad¬ 
mire  so  much  in  city  gardens.  At  a  fair  we 
appreciate  a  stand  that  has  a  tasteful  get  up, 
and  many  a  successful  exhibit  owes  its  suc¬ 
cess  to  an  artistic  arrangement  and  neatness 
superior  to  its  fellows.  Just  such  an  artistic 
arrangement  is  what  is  chiefly  lacking  in  our 
farmers'  wives’  flower  gardens,  for  it  is  usually 
they  who  run  that  part  of  the  farm.  In  the 
multitude  of  their  duties  wo  cannot  expect 
much  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  flower  gar¬ 
den,  hence  we  cannot  compete  with  city  gar¬ 
dens  in  their  carpet-bedding  and  other  elab¬ 
orate  designs;  but  we  can  use  the  simplest 
flowers  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  even  city  peo  • 
pie  admire  and  wonder  at  our  products  of 
beauty  and  simplicity. 

To  be  practical,  I  think  the  best  place'  for  a 
flower  plot  is  on  a  lawn  anywhere  round  the 
house,  so  long  as  it  has  plenty  of  sunlight.  Cut 
out  a  plot  any  shape  or  form  you  choose;  a 
circle  is  the  best;  you  can  theii  make  a  square, 
a  diamond,  star,  or  any  form  your  fancy  may 
suK8esL  Suppose  we  take  a  circle  five  feet  in 
diameter  or  thereby,  that  allows  you  to  reach 
every  part  of  it  from  the  lawn.  Six  inches 
from  the  edge  plant  a  circle  or  border  of 
pyrethrum  or  golden  feather,  as  it  is  usually 
called ;  have  the  plants  quite  .  close,  so 
that  they  will  make  a  complete  border  when 
full  grown.  Inside  this  plant  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii,  all  colors.  After  they  are  about  six 
or  eight  inches  high,  peg  them  down  with  wire 
bent  like  a  lady’s  hair-pins  (the  latter  will  do 
as  well).  This  makes  them  branch  out,  and  as 
these  grow  up,  peg  them  down  also  till  you 
have  the  ground  covered  with  a  net-work  of 
stems.  Keep  pinching  out  the  flower  buds 
and  give  them  plenty  of  water  right  along  till 
you  get  a  host  of  vines  about  six  inches  high. 
Then  stop  watering  them  and  in  a  few  days 
you  will  have  a  mass  of  color  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  and  astonish  you.  Pinch  the  flower 
buds  from  the  golden  feather  whenever  they 
appear,  as  it  is  only  for  the  foliage  or  leaves 
you  want  it,  and  remember  if  the  flowers  are 
allowed  to  bloom,  it  is  the  death  of  the  foliage. 
As  it  grows,  trim  them  a  uniform  hight,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  neatness  and  symmetry  are 
indispensable.  Cut  the  lawn  quite  short,  es¬ 
pecially  round  the  inside  edge  of  the  plot;  and 
then  you  will  have  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  till  Jack  Frost  comes  along.  Of  course, 
both  the  Phlox  D.  and  the  golden  feather  have 
to  be  raised  from  seed  in  a  hot-bed  and  treated 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Another  good  plot 
would  be  the  border  of  blue  ageratum  and  a 
center  of  portulaca.  If  you  want  larger  flow¬ 
ers  you  require  larger  plots,  and  it  would  add 
variety  to  have  a  double  border,  such  as  gold¬ 
en  feather  outside,  then  Phlox,  with  a  center 
of  asters,  zinnas  or  calliopsis.  Such  is  an  out¬ 
line  of  what  would  make  quite  a  revolution  in 
the  flower  garden.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  idea  is  making  the  lawn  a  frame-work 
which  hightens  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and 
makes  each  plot  complete  and  intelligible  in 
itself,  not  a  confused  mass  of  everything  in 
the  floral  world.  We  all  know  the  difference 
between  a  picture  framed  and  uuframed,  or 
a  jewel  mounted  or  unmounted,  and  there  is 
just  such  a  difference  between  a  flower  plot 
of  the  old  style  and  the  new,  which  I  have 
tried  to  outline.  t.  m. 

Raymond,  Dakota. 


A  NOTE  FROM  MR.  HENDERSON. 

I  notice  in  the  Rural’s  Rose  Number  (page 
235,  first  column)  in  one  paragraph  Mr.  Parsons 
says  “Plauts  from  the  open  ground  are  always 
to  be  preferred  by  the  purchaser” — and  this 
the  editors  indorse  as  “good  advice.”  Now,  if 
the  Rural  will  remind  me  about  the  first 
week  in  May,  I  will  send  it  six  Hybrid  Perpet¬ 
ual  and  six  Tea  Roses  for  its  Experiment 
Grounds — and  at  the  same  time  (or  perhaps,  to 
give  them  every  advantage,  10  days  sooner) 
let  it  get  a  dozen  of  roses  from  the  open  ground 
— let  them  be  planted  under  the  same  condJ- 


Fig.  108.  (See  first  page.) 
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tions,  and  if  the  Rural  doesn’t  change  its  opin¬ 
ion  by  October,  then  I  will  be  very  much  sur¬ 
prised.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  well  known 
to  the  trade,  few'plants  that  are  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  and  transplanted, suffer  so  much  as 
roses  by  transplanting.  Hence  the  advantage 
of  having  them  “pot-grown.”  There  are  tens, 
perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  roses  sold 
every  season  in  New  York,  which  have  been 
lifted  from  the  open  ground,  and  if  the  result 
could  be  traced,  it  would  be  found  that  fully 
half  of  all  that  are  planted  never  start  at  all : 
while  the  balance  drag  out  a  half-dead  exist¬ 
ence — at  least  such  was  my  experience  for 
many  years  in  the  earlier  days  of  my  business. 
The  so-called  “forcing”  does  no  harm  to  a 
rose  or  anything  else,  provided  it  is  put  out  at 
such  a  season  as  not  to  get  chilled — which,  of 
course,  should  not  be  done. 


MR.  MINCH’S  :HEAVY  POTATO  CROP. 


I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry’s 
article,  on  page'237,  and  the  Rural’s  remarks 
following  the  same  w’ere  read  with  profit. 
For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Terry  I  will  here  ex¬ 
plain  how  I  obtained  the.’yield  claimed, Vhich 
can  be  verified  by  many  having  knowledge  of 
the  facts. 

In  1885  the  two  acres  named  received  1,000 
pounds  of  pure  bone-dust  per  acre,  500  pounds 
of  kainit,  20  two-horse  loads  of  well-rotted 
compost  of  stable  manure,  and  800  pounds  of 
phosphate  to  each  acre.  In  1886  the  same  re¬ 
ceived  20  two-horse  loads  of  stable  manure 
compost  and  1,000  pounds  each  of  fine  bone- 
dust  and  kainit.  In  1887  there  was  applied 
the  same  quantity  of  compost, .bone  and  kai¬ 
nit,  making  in  three  years,  to  each  acre,  60 
loads  of  rich  stable  compost  (equal  to  at  least 
120  loads  of  ordinary  raw  manure),  3,000 
pounds  of  bone, 2, 500  of  kainit  and  800  of  phos¬ 
phate.  This,  some  would  say,  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  waste  of  fertilizers,  but  I  wanted  to  test 
the  matter  of  the  economy  of  the  use  of  so 
large  a  dressing.  The  season  of  1887  was,  in 
South  Jersey,  a  remarkable  one  for  moisture 
and  freedom  from  hot  kun  and  sun-scald.  The 
yield  was  as  I  have  given  it.  The  soil  is  a 
friable  clay  loam,  of  excellent  drainage,  and 
a  very  favorable  one  for  the  experiment. 
This  year  I  propose  again  to  use  on  each  acre 
20  two-horse  loads  of  stable  compost  and  1,000 
pounds  each  of  fine  bone  and  kainit. 

The  22  acres  alluded  to  on  page'150  had  no 
manure  applied  to  them  like  the  two  acres 
named,  or  the  yield  would  have  been  much 
greater.  Mr.  Terry  is  in  error  in  supposing 
that  the  average  of  the  22  acres  of  312  bushels 
per  acre  included  the  first-mentioned  plot  of 
two  acres .  The  crop  of  each  plot  was  given 
separately.  The  large  yield  obtained  w'as 
secured  by  deep,  close  planting — not  more 
than  10  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows 
three  feet  apart.  This  gives,  if  there  be  a 
perfect  stand,  16,940  plants  per  acre,  and 
should  each  plant  yield  only  2%  pounds  per 
hill,  it  would  aggregate  a  yield  of  over  700 
bushels  per  acre.  Unless  the  potatoes  are 
closely  planted,  where  manure  is  used  so  ex¬ 
cessively  the  growth  will  run  largely  to  vine, 
and  the  yield  will  be  comparatively  trifling. 
[This  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  vines,  does 
it  not?  The  Early  Ohio,  for  instance,  might 
well  be  planted  10  inches  apart,  but  we  should 
hesitate  about  planting  such  varieties  as  the 
Blush,  White  Elephant,  etc.,  less  than  a  foot 
or  14  inches  apart.— Eds.]  Deep  planting  in 
the  soil  described  allows  double  setting  of  the 
tubers:  often  triple  sets  are  found — one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  one  at  the  top,  and  one 
between  these.  The  largest  yields  can  never 
be  obtained  where  there  is  neglect  of  any  of 
the  essentials  of  success  in  the  culture.  I  cul¬ 
tivate  well  before  the  plants  appear,  and  as 
little  as  possible  afterward.  Too  much  after 
culture  is  a  serious  injury  to  the  potato,  and 
will  largely  reduce  the  product.  My  purpose 
has  been  to  test  the  economic  part  of  the 
problem,  and  so  far  the  heavier  use  of  fertil¬ 
izers  has  paid  best.  [That  is  the  R.  N.-Y.’s 
experience  decidedly. — Eds.]  I  find  that 
fewer  acres  and  more  manure,  accompanied 
with  a  careful  study  of  the  requirements  of 
successful  culture,  afford  better  results  than 
the  cultivation  of  a  larger  area  with  a  smaller 
average  yield. 

The  Rural  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  will 
come  out  successful  in  the  potato  contest. 
Should  this  coming  season  be  favorable,  I 
will  invite  Mr.  Terry  to  see  a  few  potatoes. 
Should  there  be  failure  from  any  cause,  I  will 
cheerfully  chronicle  my  defeat.  eli  minch. 


DEVICE  FOR  HANGING  HOGS. 

I  have  seen  four  or  five  men  at  butchering 


time  trying  to  hang  up  the  carcass  of  a  heavy 
hog,  puffing  and  struggling,  with  clothes 
smeared  with  grease  and  blood,  and  fingers 
slipping,  and  after  all  their  exertion,  the  hog 
would  perhaps  fall  into  the  filth  at  last.  How 
much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  some 
contrivance  to  relieve  them  of  the  strain  put 
forth  at  such  disadvantage.  For  some  years 
past  I  have  had  a  rig  which  may  be  a  new 
thing  in  some  sections,  although  it  is  quite 
common  in  others.  It  consists  of  a  stout  post 
set  firmly  in  the  ground  with  two  hard-wood 
bars  run  through  it,  forming  arms  about  six 
feet  above  the  surface.  The  post  extends  two 
feet  above  the  bars  and  has  a  round  iron  pin 
in  the  top  on  which  a  three-by-four-inch  hard¬ 
wood  scantling  turns.  The  arms  are  each 
two  feet  nine  inches  long  from  the  post  out¬ 
ward,  and  the  top  bar  is  long  enough  to  extend 
out  four  inches  more  at  each  end  than  the 
arms.  A  pulley  wheel  turns  in  a  slot  in  one 
end  of  the  top  bar,  and  a  rope  runs  over  it, 


then  down  to  a  pulley  block,  then  up  again 
through  a  hole  in  the  bar  where  it  is  fastened 
by  a  knot.  A  rope  or  chain  at  the  further  end 
of  the  bar  secures  it  to  the  arm  below 
and  prevents  it  from  swinging  around  until 
desired.  The  hook  on  the  block  hitches  to 
the  gambrel ,  the  hog  is  raised  by  pulling  on 
the  free  end  of  the  rope;  the  gambrel  is  swung 
onto  the  arm.  The  whole  thing  is  shown  at 
Fig.  110.  f.  w.  CORBIN. 

Sullivan  Co.,  Iud. 

DEVICE  FOR  DRIVING  PLANKS. 

We  saw  some  workmen  in  the  city  the 
other  day  using  the  device  shown  at  Fig.  Ill 
with  excellent  success.  They  were  driving 


some  long  planks  into  the  side  of  a  drain  to 
keep  back  the  loose  soil  from  the  pipes.  The 
ground  was  hard  and  to  try  to  drive  the 
planks  with  the  ordinary  mallet  would  have 
smashed  the  tops.  A  little  wooden  box  or 
trough  cut  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood  was 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  plank,  as  shown  in 
the  cut,  and  the  mallet  was  pounded  upon 
this.  Thus  the  plank  was  driven  securely  to 
its  place  and  the  top  was  comparatively 
uninjured.  This  worked  well. 


Caro. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law."  _ 

ROADSIDE  TREES. 

J  W.  W.,  Hedgesville ,  N.  F— How  far 
from  the  line  does  the  law  allow  me  to  set 


roadside  trees?  If  I  set  out  trees  along  the 
roadside  is  anything  allowed  me  on  my  road 
tax?  How  far  apart  should  the  trees  be  plant¬ 
ed? 

Ans  — The  New  York  laws  say:  “Any  per¬ 
son  liable  to  highway  tax  who  shall  transplant 
by  the  side  of  the  public  highway  any  forest 
shade-trees  or  fruit  trees  of  suitable  size,  shall 
be  allowed  by  the  overseers  of  the  highway, 
in  abatement  of  his  highway  tax,  one  dollar 
for  every  four  trees  so  set  out,  but  no  row  of 
elms  shall  be  nearer  than  70  feet,  no  row  of 
maples  or  other  forest  trees  nearer  than  50 
feet,  except  locusts,  which  may  be  set  30  feet 
apart.  Fruit  trees  must  be  set  at  least  50 
feet  apart,  and  no  allowance  shall  be  made 
unless  such  trees  have  been  set  out  the  year 
previous  to  the  demand  for  the  abatement  of 
the  tax,  and  unless  they  are  well  protected 
from  animals  at  the  time  of  such  demand. 
Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  any  person’s  tax 
can  be  abated.  When  the  road  is  three  rods 
wide,  the  trees  should  be  six  feet  from  the 
fence.  If  the  road  is  wider,  the  trees  may  be 
one-fifth  of  the  width  of  the  road,  provided 
such  distance  does  not  exceed  11  feet.” 
PENALTY  FOR  OPENING  ANOTHER  PERSON’S 
LETTER. 

T.  M.  L.,  Avena,  N.  F— What  is  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  opening  another  person’s  letters  deliv¬ 
ered  by  mail? 

Ans. — After  the  letter  has  been  delivered  to 
the  person  addressed,  the  general  government 
has  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  But  any  per¬ 
son  who  takes  from  the  post-office  or  from  a 
carrier,  a  letter,  postal  card  or  packet  before 
it  has  been  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  directed,  with  a  design  to  obstruct  the 
correspondence  or  to  pry  into  the  business 
secrets  of  another,  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  8500  and  to  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  for  not  over  one  year.  If  a  letter  has 
been  left  at  an  address,  and  if  any  person  in¬ 
tentionally  opens  it  before  it  reaches  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the  offender  is 
liable  to  the  same  penalty.  After  the  letter 
has  been  delivered  to  the  proper  person,  any 
meddling  with  it  comes  under  the  State  law. 
In  this  State  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  any  per¬ 
son  willfully  and  without  authority,  either 
to  open  or  read  or  to  cause  to  be  opened  or 
read  a  sealed  letter  or  telegram,  and  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  such  an  offense  is  the  same  as  that 
provided  by  the  United  States  laws. 

POWER  OF  ATTORNEY. 

E.  S.  L.,  Homer ,  Wis.— My  son,  aged  24, 
not  married,  has  lost  both  arms  by  an  acci¬ 
dent.  There  is  need  that  he  should  have  me 
to  represent  him  in  his  business.  What  steps, 
if  any,  must  I  take  to  make  me  his  legal  re¬ 
presentative  and  authorized  guardian  of  his 
interests? 

Ans. — Obtain  from  him  a  power  of  attor¬ 
ney,  which  is  a  written  instrument  by  which 
one  person  is  empowered  to  act  for  another. 
A  person  so  acting  is  called  “an  attorney  in 
fact.”  The  power  of  attorney  should  be  under 
seal,  executed,  attested  and  acknowledged  the 
same  as  a  deed.  Here  is  a  short  form  of  it : 

Know  all  men  that  I,  John  Smith,  of  the 
town  of  Homer,  county  of  La  Crosse,  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  do  hereby  make,  consti¬ 
tute  and  appoint  James  Brown,  of  the  town 
of  Brownville,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  my  true  and  lawful  at¬ 
torney  for  me  and  in  my  name  to  (here  insert 
what  the  attorney  is  authorized  to  do)  and  to 
do  and  perform  all  acts  or  things  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  aforesaid  business  as  fully  and 
completely  as  I  might  do  were  I  present. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have. hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal  this  20th  day  of  April,  1888. 

[Signed  by  the  person  granting  the  power.] 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 
[Signatures  of  witnesses.] 

If  tne  grantor  is  unable  to  write,  as  in  the 
present  case,  he  makes  his  mark,  as,  for  ex- 
his 

ample,  John  X  Smith, 
mark. 

The  mark  can  be  made  with  a  pen  held  in 
the  mouth,  or  in  any  other  way. 

WEED  CUTTING  ON  FARMS. 

S.  T.,  Newark,  Ohio—  My  right-hand  neigh¬ 
bor  is  a  thoroughly  slipshod  farmer,  who  every 
year  allows  a  lot  of  weeds  to  mature  along 
our  line  fence,  thus  doing  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
jury  to  my  land.  Have  1  any  remedy  ? 

ANs — The  laws  of  Ohio  require  that  the 
owners  of  land  adjacent  to  a  line  fence,  when 
the  land  is  improved  on  both  sides  thereof, 
must  keep  all  brush,  briars,  thistles  and  other 
injurious  weeds  cut  in  the  fence  corners  or 
along  the  line  of  such  fence.  Each  owner 
must  look  after  his  own  side  of  the  fence.  If 
the  owner  or  tenant  on  one  side  neglects  or 
refuses  to  cut  such  nuisances  the  owner  or  oc¬ 
cupant  on  the  other  side,  who  may  be  ag¬ 
grieved  thereby,  may,  after  giving  the  offend¬ 
er  notice  of  this  intention  for  not  less  than  30 
days,  notify  the  trustees  of  the  township  in 
which  the  land  is  situated,  and,  if  there  is  a  just 
ground  of  complaint,  these  shall  cause  the 


weeds,. briars,  thistles,  etc.,  to  be  cut  in  what¬ 
ever  way  they  may  think  best,  either  by  let¬ 
ting  the  work  to  the  lowest  bidder,  or  by  pri¬ 
vate  contract,  and  the  cost  shall  be  certified 
to  the  county  treasurer  and  collected  with 
the  taxes  on  the  land  on  which  the  work  has 
been  done. 


T.  H.  R.,  Perry,  N.  Y. — A  four-year-old 
child  had  $300  left  to  him,  by  will,  an  uncle 
being  appointed  his  guardian,  and  getting 
the  $300;  can  the  guardian  use  the  $300  for 
the  support  of  his  ward  or  only  the  interest  on 
it? 

Ans. — A  guardian  can  charge  his  ward’s 
estate  with  the  real  cost  of  necessary  articles. 

If  the  ward  is  poor  the  guardian  isn’t  bound 
to  support  him  like  a  parent.  In  dealing  with 
his  ward’s  real  or  personal  property  the  safest 
way  for  the  guardian  in  all  cases  is  to  consult 
the  Orphans’,  Surrogate  or  Probate  Court 
which  has  appointed  him. 

G.  W.  R.,  Leicester,  N.  Y. — 1.  A  wills  a 
farm  to  B,  his  daughter,  for  her  use  during  her 
life-time,  and  then  it  is  to  go  to  her  heirs.  B 
had  one  child,  a  son,  who  died  before  his 
mother,  leaving  two  children.  Who  are  the 
legal  heirsjto  the  property,  B  having  brothers 
aud>isters?  2.  A  and  B  own  farms  on  the 
opposite. sides  of  the  Genesee  River.  A’s  stock 
crosses  the  river  and  destroys  B’s  crops ;  is  A 
liable  for  damages,  there  being  no  fences 
along  the  river? 

Ans. — 1.  The  children  of  B’s  dead  son.  2. 

If  the^Genesee  had  been  considered  a  sufficient 
barrier,  by  both  parties,  A  is  not  responsible. 

F.  C.  McG.,  Beech  Grove,  Ind. — A  and  his 
wife  convey  and  warrant  real  property  to  B 
during  her  natural  life  and  to  the  children  of 
her  body,  for  the  sum  of  $1  and  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  love  and  affection,  subject  to  life  es¬ 
tate  of  A  A  is  still  living  but  has  given  pos¬ 
session  of  the  property  to  B.  B  pays  taxes 
and  collects  rents.  All  of  B’s  children  are  not 
of  age.  Could  B  sell  and  make  a  good  deed? 
Ans.— No. 

S.  L.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.—  If  the  road  is  mud¬ 
dy,  is  one  allowed,  in  this  State,  to  drive  on 
the  sidewalk? 

Ans. — No.  It  is  a  misdemeanor,  with  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  two  dollars,  or  more  than  $5, 
to  drive  a  horse  or  team  on  the  sidewalk,  ex¬ 
cept  for  legitimate  crossing.  One-half  the 
fine  is  to  go  to  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the 
adjoining  land. 

The  following  abstracts  of  decisions  of  the 
Court  on  matters  particularly  affecting  farm¬ 
ers,  culled  from  various  sources,  but  chiefly 
from  Bradstreet’s,  are  likely  to  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers: 

Preference  for  Wives.— According  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  in 
the  recent  case  of  Cornell  vs.  Gibson,  a  hus¬ 
band  who  is  indebted  to  his  wife  may  prefer 
her  to  other  creditors,  and  where  he  purchases 
a  lot  and  causes  it  to  fee  conveyed  to  his  wife 
and  makes  valuable  improvements  thereon 
with  his  own  funds,  all  in  payment  of  his  in¬ 
debtedness  to  her,  the  preference  thus  given  is 
neither  fraudulent  nor  illegal  as  to  other 
creditors,  and  the  property  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  latter  and  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
their  claims. 

Loan  Commissions— Usury— Some  time 
ago,  as  stated  here  at  the  time,  Judge  Speer,  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  South¬ 
ern  District  of  Georgia,  rendered  a  decision 
holding  that  the  practice  followed  by  certain 
companies  of  withholding  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  loaned,  under  the  device 
of  negotiating  the  loan,  was  usurious  and  ille¬ 
gal,  and  that  where  the  money  lender  who 
dealt  through  loan  companies  was  shown  to 
have  carried  on  a  settled  business  where  these 
rates,  in  addition  to  regular  interest,  were 
charged,  he  was  presumed  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  contracts  the  loan  companies 
were  making.  In  the  absence  of  satisfactory 
evidence  to  rebut  this  presumption  the  court 
held  he  could  recover  only  the  amount  received 
by  the  borrower  and  legal  interest,  and  not 
commissions,  which  were  included  in  the 
amount  stated  in  the  note  or  mortgage.  A 
different  view  has  lately  been  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  on  a  not  very  dis¬ 
similar  state  of  facts.  According  to  this  deci¬ 
sion,  where  the  lender  of  money  neither  takes 
nor  contracts  to  take  anything  beyond  lawful 
interest,  the  loan  is  not  rendered  usurious  by 
what  the  borrower  does  in  procuring  the  loan 
and  using  its  proceeds,  and  the  fact  that  the 
borrower  contracts  with  one  engaged  in  the 
intermediary  business  of  procuring  loans  to 
pay  him  out  of  the  loan  for  his  services,  and 
does  so  pay  him,  will  not  infect  the  loan  with 
usury  where  the  lender  has  no  interest  in  such 
intermediary  business  or  its  proceeds.  Some 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  loan  companies 
in  the  South  are  of  opinion  that  the  two  deci¬ 
sions  are  conflicting,  and  it  is  probable  that  tne 
question  will  be  brought  untimately  before 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  aseparate  piece  of  paper. 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  CORN  AND  BEANS. 

A.  H.  H.,  Rayville,  Md.—l  want  to  plant 
10  acres  of  thin  land  in  corn  this  spring,  and 
14  acres  in  beans.  What  would  be  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  produce  a  good  crop  in  a  favorable 
season?  Should  it  be  applied  broadcast  in  the 
hill?  Would  acorn  and  bean  planter,  which 
puts  the  fertilizer  in  the  drills,  give  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  broadcasting  and  harrowing  in?  My 
land  is  very  hilly,  and  liable  to  wash.  I  can 
get  dissolved  S.  C.  bone  for  about  £13  per  ton, 
and  kainit  for  about  $10  in  Baltimore:  would 
a  mixture  of  the  two  make  a  good  fertilizer 
for  corn  and  beans? 

Ans. — Use  about  600  pounds  per  acre  of  any 
good  complete  fertilizer,  broadcast  on  the 
furrows  and  harrowed  in  thoroughly  with  an 
Acme  or  Disk  harrow.  If  this  is  done,  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  not  be  carried  away  by  any  wash¬ 
ing  short  of  one  that  would  take  the  soil  too. 
It  is  poor  economy  on  a  thin  soil  to  manure 
corn  or  beans  in  the  hill.  If  you  put  on 
enough,  you  are  apt  to  hurt  the  seed ;  if  too 
little,  you  get  a  poor  crop.  Dissolved  S.  C. 
rock  (it  is  not  bone )  if  properly  made,  is  as 
good  a  phosphatic  fertilizer  as  any.  Kainit 
has  too  much  salt  in  it  to  be  free  from  danger, 
especially  if  drilled  in  with  the  seed.  Better 
muriate  of  potash.  Beaus  require  some  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  fertilizer,  on  thin  soil,  about  the 
same  as  corn.  An  excess  is  injurious.  The 
ordinary  proportions  of  the  standard  fertiliz¬ 
ers  are  about  right,  and  if  a  home  mixture  is 
used,  those  proportions  would  be  best.  Beans 
require  potash  in  some  form,  and  so  does  corn. 
Ground  bone,  with  potash,  makes  agoodseed- 
ing-down  fertilizer.  The  next  spring,  sow  100 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  on  the 
young  grass  in  April. 

SCAB  IN  POTATOES. 

S.  A.  L.,  Meredith  Village,  N.  //.—Having 
a  fine  ridge  of  gravelly  loam  that  had  been  in 
grass  for  several  years  and  wishing  to  enrich 
the  land,  I  spread  on  about  10  cords  of  stable 
manure  to  the  acre,  plowing  it  under  in  the 
spring  when  it  was  thoroughly  harrowed,  and 
planted  with  potatoes.  The  tops  grew  finely 
and  looked  well  throughout  the  season.  As 
soon  as  the  potatoes  were  large  enough  to  use, 

I  commenced  digging  them  for  family  use  and 
soon  noticed  that  rusty  spots  were  appearing 
on  them,  and  before  the  tops  were  ripe  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  nearly  covered  with  rusty  scab,  so 
much  so  as  to  cause  a  loss  of  more  than  half 
the  crop;  and  as  I  have  often  heard  such  fault 
attributed  to  wire-worms,  I  watched  closely 
for  them  every  day  without  finding  worms  of 
any  kind  either  in  the  soil  or  potatoes.  The 
seed  was  covered  three  inches  deep,  and  half 
a  pint  of  ashes  strewed  on  top  of  each  hill  at 
the  time  of  planting.  Many  of  my  neighbors 
have  been  similarly  troubled  for  years.  Can 
any  one  explain  cause  and  cure  for  such  evil? 

Ans. — We  have  often  heard  that  unleached 
ashes  are  conducive  to  scab  or  the  fungus  that 
causes  scab.  The  fact  that  no  wire-worms 
were  to  be  seen  when  the  crop  was  dug  is  not 
proof  that  the  wire-worm  did  not  cause  the 
scab.  Had  the  growing  tubers  been  exam¬ 
ined  earlier  worms  might  have  been  found.  It 
was  the  R.  N.-Y.  that  first  suggested  the  wire- 
worm  as  the  cause  of  scab,  and  we  believe  it 
so  to  be  in  our  soil.  But  it  would  appear  that 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  a  fungus  in 
many  places.  W e  would  suggest  to  our  friend 
that  he  sprinkle  powdered  sulphur  over  the 
seed  pieces.  That  is  the  Rural’s  remedy.  At 
any  rate  it  has  served  to  prevent  scab  for  three 
successive  seasons. 

squash  bug. 

J.  M.  R.,  Conway ,  Kan.— What  will  destroy 
the  black  bugs  that  infest  squash-vines  after 
they  are  half  grown,  and  also  eat  the  young 
squashes.  We  never  saw  this  kind  of  a  bug 
until  coming  to  Kansas. 

Ans.— The  black  bugs  are  probably  the  com¬ 
mon  squash  bug— Anasa  tristis  of  the  books. 
The  species  is  widely  distributed,  and  by  no 
means  confined  to  Kansas.  They  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  “eat”  the  vines,  or  squashes, 
as  their  food— the  juice  of  the  plant  is  taken 
by  means  of  a  hollow  sucking  organ,  or 
beak,  which  will  be  found  rising  from  the 
front  part  of  the  head,  on  the  under  side.  The 
large  size  of  the  bug  makes  its  detection  and 
destruction  by  ordinary  means  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter.  The  parent  bugs  may  be  lured  by  pieces 
of  woodjplacedlon  the’ground  about  the  plants 


and,  when  found  under  these  traps,  may  be 
killed  by  crushing.  The  large,  amber-colored 
eggs  are  laid  in  clusters,  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  should  always  be 
destroyed  when  found.  The  gregarious  habit 
of  the  newly-hatched  eggs  renders  easy  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  entire  brood  at  once.  In 
Professor  Lintner’s  First  New  York  Report 
(page  29),  it  is  stated  that  they  are  driven 
away  from  the  vines  by  sprinkling  about  and 
on  the  plant  gypsum,  with  which  has  been 
mixed  kerosene  oil  in  the  proportion  of  one 
tablespoonful  of  the  oil  to  two  quarts  of  the 
plaster.  We  have  found  the  use  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kerosene  emulsion  to  be  effectual  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  bugs,  though  somewhat  tedious 
in  the  application. 

an  admirable  insecticide. 

L.  E.  A.,  Smyrna,  Del.—  What  does  the 
Rural  think  of  the  following  mixture  to  pre¬ 
vent  grape-rot,  and  drive  away  insects  such 
as  rose-bugs,  etc.  ?  For  a  barrel  use  one  pound 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  10  pounds  of  quick -lime, 
two  pounds  of  whale-oil  soap,  and  one  gallon 
of  kerosene  oil.  Fill  the  barrel  with  tar 
water,  made  by  putting  three  quarts  of  tar  in 
a  barrel  of  water  and  letting  it  stand  three 
days.  The  soap,  kerosene  and  water  should 
be  churned  by  pumping  the  mixture  into  ves¬ 
sels  with  a  force-pump  till  an  emulsion  is 
formed.  Would  a  gallon  of  kerosene  be  the 
right  proportion  for  a  barrel?  The  mixture 
would  be  for  spraying  the  trees  once  in  two 
weeks,  beginning  at  blossoming  time. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

I  think  this  selection  an  admirable  mixture 
for  the  above  purpose.  Sulphate  of  copper 
has  both  insecticidal  and  fungicidal  proper¬ 
ties.  The  lime  has  the  same  in  a  mild  way. 
While  whale  oil  soap  is  an  excellent  insecti¬ 
cide,  kerosene  is  even  better.  The  tar  water 
will  certainly  add  to  the  value  of  the  mixture, 
as  it  repels,  if  it  does  not  actually  kill  insects. 

I  should  double  the  quantity  of  the  kerosene, 
making  it  two  gallons  to  a  barrel  of  31 
gallons.  , 

CALLA  LILIES. 

E.  C.,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.—  How  should  calla 
lilies  be  kept  during  the  summer  in  order  that 
they  may  bloom  during  the  winter  or  early 
spring?  Why  do  the  tops  of  the  leaves  turn 
yellow,  and  what  is  the  remedy? 

Ans.— The  florists  who  grow  callas  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  who  are  the  ones  who  must  have  the 
flowers  in  order  to  make  a  living,  grow  them 
in  pots  all  the  year  round.  That  is,  they  keep 
the  callas  in  active  growth  till  May  or  June, 
when  they  dry  them  off  and  let  them  remain 
dry  and  at  rest  till  August,  when  they  shake 
them  out  and  repot  into  the  same  sized  pots- 
usually  six  or  eight  inch— in  which  they  had 
been  grown  before.  After  potting  they  give 
them  water  and  leave  them  outside  till  active 
growth  begins.  They  commence  again  to 
bloom  in  October,  and  keep  on  blooming  till 
after  Easter.  Some  growers,  and  especially 
those  who  aim  at  having  large  flowers,  plant 
out  the  callas  in  summer  and  lift  and  pot  them 
in  August  or  September.  This  gives  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  foliage  and  large  flowers,  but  not 
nearly  so  many  blossoms  as  is  had  by  resting 
in  summer.  Without  knowing  the  conditions 
under  which  your  callas  are  grown,  we  can¬ 
not  tell  why  the  leaves  turn  yellow.  But  if 
the  plants  are  weak  or  sickly,  shake  the  soil 
away  from  their  roots  and  plant  them  out 
over  summer. 

CORNS  ON  A  MARE. 

S.  T.  L.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.— My  10-year-old 
mare  limps  with  her  off  front  foot.  The 
smith  says  she  has  corns ;  how  should  she  be 
treated? 

Ans. — Corns  on  a  horse  are  due  either  to  a 
bruise  or  to  pressure,  therefore  the  shoeing 
must  be  so  altered  that  while  it  affords  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  corn,  there  shall  be  no  bearing 
on  the  immediate  vicinity  to  cause  the  animal 
pain  from  pressure.  The  seat  of  the  corn 
must  be  pared  down  carefully  until  the  red 
spot  is  reached,  and  this  must  be  done  fre¬ 
quently,  and  the  shoes  must  be  removed  once 
a  month.  In  a  foot  with  low,  weak  heels  a 
bar-shoe  is  useful— it  takes  a  bearing  on  the 
foot  and  saves  the  heel ;  but  on  a  good  foot  a 
broad- webbed  shoe,  chambered  at  the  heels, 
with  leathers  to  prevent  stones  and  dirt  from 
getting  in  and  to  lessen  the  concussion,  ans¬ 
wers  well.  Unless  the  corn  suppurates  no 
other  treatment  is  necessary. 

NUT  TREES  FOR  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

F.  S.  &  T.  F.,  Auburn,  Nova  Scotia. — What 
nut  trees  could  be  grown  here  successfully 
and  profitably  for  market— latitude  45Q  north, 
longitude,  65s  west?  How  soon  would  they 
come  into  bearing?  At  what  age  should  they 
be  set  and  what  would  be  the  average  yield? 

Ans. — It  is  not  probable  that  any  commer¬ 
cial  nuts  could  be  grown  in  your  place  profit¬ 
ably  ;  but  the  butternut  surely,  and  possibly 
the  chestnut,  hickory  and  black  walnut  might 
succeed.  The  question  is  not  so  much  one  of 
latitude,  as  of  the  lowest  winter  temperature. 


Anything  lower  than  35°  below  zero,  especial 
ly  if  frequent,  is  pretty  sure  to  destroy  the 
chestnut,  hickory  and  black  walnut,  though 
seedlings  from  trees  along  the  northern  limit 
of  each  species  are  sometimes  exceptionally 
hardy. 

CIDER  VINEGAR. 

D.  M.,  Glasgow,  Mo. — What  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  standard  for  cider  vinegar,  and  what 
is  the  simplest  way  of  testing  it? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  accredited 
standard  for  what  is  sometimes  called  com 
mercial  vinegar.  As  ordinarily  met  with,  it 
is  quite  remote  from  pure  cider  vinegar.  The 
New  York  Cider  Vinegar  Law  requires  cider 
vinegar  to  be  of  a  strength  equal  to  4X  per 
cent,  of  acetic  acid,  which  is  equivalent  to 
what  the  vinegar  makers  denominate  “30 
grains  vinegar,”  as  indicated  by  the  glass  test 
ing  tubes  used  for  testing  vinegar.  The  test¬ 
ing  apparatus  is  quite  simple  and  can  be  pro 
cured  from  dealers  in  cider-making  supplies, 
-  <♦« - - 


Miscellaneous. 


A.  ./.  M.,  Pope  Valley,  Cal. — 1.  Do  twin 
colts  live  to  become  horses?  2.  Have  mules 
ever  been  known  to  breed?  3.  At  what  age  is 
it  best  to  begin  to  breed  fillies?  4.  Does  it 
make  any  difference  in  meat  as  to  the  time  of 
the  moon  when  it  is  butchered? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Yes.  There  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  instances  where  the  he 
mule  has  generated  and  the  she  mule  has  pro¬ 
duced  progeny,  but  there  are  no  well  authen¬ 
ticated  cases  of  the  offspring  of  either  bear¬ 
ing  progeny.  Mules  never  breed,  however,  in 
cold  climates.  The  cases  where  they  do 
breed  are  chiefly  in  Spain,  Italy,  North  Africa, 
Australia  and  the  West  Indies.  3.  The  best 
age  at  which  to  put  a  mare  to  a  stallion  is 
when  she  is  three  years  old.  Fillies  that  have 
been  served  when  two  years  old  seldom  devel¬ 
op  into  first-class  animals.  When  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  to  breed  from  them  at  that 
early  age,  they  should  not  be  worked  beyond 
enough  to  break  them  in,  until  their  first 
foals  are  a  couple  of  months  old.  4.  No. 
Butchers  and  packers  kill  at  all  seasons  of  the 
moon,  and  who  ever  heard  of  any  difference 
in  the  meat? 

J.  G.  B.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. — Will  you 
kindly  say  where  I  can  purchase  the  “Long¬ 
fellow”  corn?  Is  it  a  variety  suitable  for  this 
section  (extreme  northeast  corner  State)  and 
do  you  consider  it  a  profitable  kind  to  grow, 
and,  further,  oblige  me  by  naming  a  good  leafy 
variety  for  fodder — to  be  sown  in  drills? 

Ans.— The  R.  N.-Y.  regards  the  Longfellow 
as  among  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  yel¬ 
low  flint.  The  ears  are  very  long— often  13 
or  14  inches,  the  cob  rather  small,  the  kernels 
of  medium  size.  The  plants  grow  to  a  me¬ 
dium  hight  and  mature  the  ears  early.  No 
doubt  it  will  succeed  in  any  part  of  Ohio. 
B.  L.  Braeg  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  can  sup¬ 
ply  it.  For  fodder  we  prefer  the  Rural  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Flint  to  any  other  by  all  odds.  We 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  variety  that 
will  give  so  large  a  proportion  of  leaves  to 
stalks.  It  will  mature  its  ears  in  Ohio  and 
perhaps  Southern  Michigan,  but  not  further 
north  with  any  certainty. 

L.  M.  N..  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — Are  the  Poll¬ 
ed  Angus-Aberdeen  cattle  red  or  black?  Who 
keeps  them  for  sale? 

Ans.— The  Polled  Angus-Aberdeen  and  the 
Polled  Galloways  are  black.  The  Polled  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Suffolk  are  red.  The  Angus  and 
Galloway  are  “beef”  breeds;  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  a  dairy  breed.  Angus- Aberdeens  are 
for  sale  by  John  M.  Galt,  Sterling,  Ill.;  J.  J. 
Rogers  and  Berry  Lucas,  Abingdon,  Ill. ;  and 
T.  C.  Auld,  Pinckney,  Mich.  Galloways  are 
for  sale  by  R.  R.  Caruss,  St.  John’s;  L.  B. 
Townsend,  Ionia;  G.  H.  Hart,  Lapeer,  all  in 
Michigan,  and  by  several  others  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Red  Polled  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  are  offered,  among  others,  by  W. 
Steele,  Merlin,  Waukesha,  Mich. ;  J.  McLain 
Smith,  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  William  Hanke, 
Iowa  City,  la. 

J.M.R.,  Conway,  Kans. — Will  someone 
acquainted  with  the  different'kinds  of  grasses 
in  Kansas  tell  us  what  kind  of  grass  it  is  that 
starts  so  early  here?  We  think  we  noticed  it 
growing  about  March  1.  It  seems  to  grow 
where  the^prairie  sod  has  been  broken  by  the 
plow  or  cut  up  by  teams  and  wagons  and  then 
abandoned,  like  that  alongside  of  hedges  and 
roadways.  We"  find  inhere  this  spring  and 
would  like  to  know  its  value  as  pasture? 

Ans. — So  many  Kansas  wild  grasses  start 
early  that  without  a  better  description  than 
that  given  here,  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  particular  sort  to' which  this  note  refers. 
We  venture  to  say,  however,  from  what  we 
know  of  the’class  of  grasses  to  which  the  sort 
referred  to  doubtless  belongs,  that  it  is  of  very 
slight  agricultural  value. 

//.  W.,  Mannville,N.  Y.— 1.  Is  rye,  one  year 
old,  as  good  for’seed  as  new^or ’nearly f new 


rye?  Will  it  take  longer  for  it  to  sprout?  2. 
Is  there  a  hand  force  pump  powerful  enough 
to  spray  large  apple  trees  from  the  ground;  if 
so,  who  sells  it,  and  what  is  the  price?  3.  How 
much  London-purple  should  be  used  with  a 
gallon  of  water?  What  time  should  the  trees 
be  sprayed? 

Ans. — 1.  We  much  doubt  if  there  is  any 
material  difference  between  seed  rye  or 
wheat  fresh  (of  the  current  season’s  crop)  or 
one  year  old.  2.  Yes,  but  it  would  be  a  tedi¬ 
ous,  laborious  operation.  The  Field  Force 
Pump,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  the  pump  used  on 
wagons,  etc.  3.  A  pound  of  London-purple 
would  suffice  for  about  20  gallons  of  water. 

H.  R.  Jr.,  Worcester,  Mass.— I  wish  to  try  the 
Rural’s  trench  system  of  growing  potatoes. 
My  ground  was  prepared  last  fall  by  plowing 
in  barn  manure.  Shall  I  plow  again  this 
spring  and  then  dig  the  trenches  without 
plowing  again? 

Ans.— We  would  not  plow  or  dig  up  the  plot 
again,  but  merely  make  the  trenches.  Clay 
land  might  be  benefited  by  a  second  plowing. 
Our  readers  should  all  know  that  there  is  a 
trench  or  shovel  plow  manufactured  by  many 
dealers  that  costs  less  than  $10.  This  serves 
to  form  the  trenches  admirably.  Success  to 
you  and  to  the  method  1 

M.  E.  S.,  Huntington,  L.  /.—I  desire  to 
plant  peach  trees  and  currant  bushes  this 
spring,  and  as  the  latter  are  said  to  do  best 
partially  shaded,  will  it  do  to  plant  them  be¬ 
tween  the  peach  trees,  having  the  rows  not 
less  than  six  feet  distant  from  the  trees? 

Ans. — We  do  not  much  approve  of  it.  Cur¬ 
rant  bushes  do  not  yield  well  in  less  than  two 
or  three  years  after  setting,  and  the  peach 
trees  will  interfere  with  them.  Currants  will 
not  do  their  best  if  grown  on  ground  shared 
by  the  roots  of  trees. 

T.  J.  S.,  Eagle,  Wis. — 1.  Which  requires 
most  power  to  pump  water— a  pump  with  a 
long  stroke  and  small  cylinder,  or  short  stroke 
and  large  cylinder,  the  same  quantity  of  water 
being  raised  in  both  cases?  2.  How  large 
should  a  pipe  for  a  four-inch  cylinder  be? 
Ans.— 1.  Except  that  there  is  proportionately 
a  trifle  more  friction  in  the  smaller  cylinder, 
the  same  amount  of  power  is  required  to  do 
the  same  amount  of  work  in  both  cases.  2. 
About  1J^  to  1 %  inch. 

A.  M.  W.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. — Please  name  the 
inclosed  apple.  It  is  a  grafted  apple  upon  an 
old  tree  in  our  orchard.  We  think  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  apple  and  a  good  keeper. 

Ans.— Red  Canada.  It  is  also  known  in 
Michigan  as  Steele’s  Red  Winter.  It  is  a  fine 
fruit  for  table  or  market.  Red  with  whitish 
dots.  Medium  size,  roundish-conical.  A  fine 
keeper.  It  succeeds  well  in  Ohio,  New  York, 
and  New  England.  Fine-grained,  rich,  sub¬ 
acid,  excellent. 

G.  W.  S.  {no  address).— What  is  a  good 
cheap  cement  for  embedding  small  stones  for 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  pig-pen  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  liquid  manure? 

Ans.— We  know  of  nothing  better  than  the 
Rosendale  cement,  which  costs  about  $1.25  per 
barrel.  We  should,  for  this  purpose,  use  two 
parts  of  pure  sand  to  one  of  cement.  Then 
mix  all  the  small  stones  as  desired. 

D  M.  W.,  New  Paris,  Pa. — Yes,  Wright’s 
Practical  Poultry  Keeper  is  an  excellent  work. 
Another  good  work  is  The  People’s  Practical 
Poultry  Book,  by  G.  W.  M.  Lewis.  Either 
can  be  obtained  of  the  American  News  Com¬ 
pany,  N.  Y. 


DISCUSSION. 


A.  M.  L.,  Fuller’s  Station,  Albany  Co.,  N. 
Y. — In  a  Brevity  of  a  late  Rural  we  are  told 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  Ohio 
about  licensing  stallions.  Now,  my  opinion 
exactly  coincides  with  what  is  there  said,  not 
because  I  have  two  stallions  which  are  worth 
$1,300,  but  because  our  section  is  overrun  with 
unsound  and  worthless  stallions.  Their  own¬ 
ers  go  around  and  offer  to  have  mares  served 
for  anything  they  can  get;  and  some  one  is 
always  ready  to  patronize  them,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  worthless  colts.  Now  it  does  not  cost 
as  much  to  raise  good  colts  as  it  does  to  raise 
bad  ones.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that 
the  license  fee  should  be  so  high  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  run  around  the  country 
and  impose  on  the  people  with  their  miserable 
stock.  I  would  make  the  fee,  or  license,  $50  a 
year  for  one  horse,  and  $25  each  where  a 
man  keeps  two  or  more.  Then  the  country 
would  be  benefited,  for  nobody  could  patron¬ 
ize  bad  horses.  If  I  had  to  pay  $75  for  my  two 
horses,  I  would  not  charge  any  more  than  I 
do  now,  for  then  I  would  get  better  mares,  as 
people  would  not  try  to  raise  colts  from  old, 
broken-down  stock,  which  they  do  now.  I 
think  that  there  should  be  a  law  in  this  State 
to  hold  the  colt  until  it  is  three  years  old  for 
the  service  fee  of  the  horse,  and  make  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  dispose  of  the  colts  without 
paying  the  fee.  If  they  did  so,  they  should  be 
fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
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of  the  Court,  and  the  fine  should  be  twice  the 
amount  as  for  the  service  of  the  horse.  I 
think  the  law  should  compel  the  owner  of  the 
stallion  to  post  his  license  on  his  stable  door, 
so  that  anybody  could  see  it;  if  he  does  not  do 
this,  it  should  be  evidence  that  he  has  no  li¬ 
cense,  and  if  any  person  should  serve  a  mare 
with  a  stallion  that  has  not  been  licensed, 
whether  his  own  or  not,  the  fine  should  be 
made  so  high  that  he  will  not  try  it  again.  If 
he  does, then  make  the  offense  a  misdemeanor, 
and  impose  a  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 
I  would  suggest  that  this  license  money  should 
be  used  in  repairing  roads  and  bridges  in  the 
election  district  of  the  town  where  the  horse 
is  owned;  as  then  we  would  have  better  roads 
and  safer  bridges. 

QUACK  GRASS,  TWITCH,  COUCH  OR  SCUTCH. 

J.  M.  R.,  Speedwell,  Va. — In  a  late  Ru¬ 
ral  it  is  said  that  the  above  grass  is  despised 
by  most  Northern  farmers,  and  then  it  is  said 
that  there  is  a  place  for  Quack,  and  it  is  com¬ 
mended  for  light  droughty  soils,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Rural  Farm.  Well,  if  the  most 
learned  men  in  medicine  and  surgery  disagree 
on  many  points,  it  is  only  natural  that  there 
should  be  a  difference  of  opinion  about  grasses 
and  weeds.  Perhaps  the  Rural  may  have 
had  more  experience  with  Quack  Grass  than 
the  writer.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  not 
only  myself,  but  the  most  enlightened  men  in 
Europe,  including  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  the  late 
John  Coleman, of  York,  Commissioner  for  the 
North  of  England,  and  Messrs.  Edw’d  Webb 
&  Sons,  Stourbridge,  whose  ability  as  practi¬ 
cal  farmers  and  seedsmen  is  of  good  repute, 
would  consider  a  farmer  mad  who  tried  to 
cultivate  Quack  Weed.  As  to  its  making  good 
feed,  no  cattle  in  the  Old  Country  will  eat  it 
if  they  can  get  anything  else.  Once  get  it 
Into  land  in  this  country  and  it  will  become  a 
greater  pest  than  the  Scotch  Thistle,  and  re¬ 
quire  immense  labor  to  reduce  it  in  quantity. 
An  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it  is  like  trying  to 
dry  up  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  by  taking  it 
out  with  a  teacup.  I  well  remember  taking 
a  farm  which  had  one  field  choked  up  with 
this  pest.  It  contained  only  four  acres,  but 
it  cost  me  30  days’  labor  with  two  men  and 
three  horses  to  make  it  fit  for  a  turnip  crop, 
and  then  it  was  not  clear.  You  are  quite 
right  in  saying  it  will  resist  drought;  it  will 
not  only  doithat,  but  will_ take  care  that  noth¬ 
ing  else  grows  where  it  is.  I  am  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Rural  and  admire  its  very  val¬ 
uable  lessons  very  much,  and  think  every 
farmer  in  the  States  would  make  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  in  taking  it.  I  would  say  to  every 
farmer  in  the  States,  grow  more  roots  and 
leave  Quack  Grass  alone  for  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  I  am  on  a  visit  to  the  States  with  an 
idea  of  soon  becoming  a  farmer  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  wish  only  to  say,  Fiat  justitia ,  ruat 
ccelum. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  Rural  has  little  to  say  be¬ 
yond  what  it  has  said  as  to  Quack  Grass.  It 
is  an  absolute  pest  in  some  soils;  we  have  al¬ 
ways  granted  that.  So  is  Bermuda  Grass  and 
Johnson  Grass  and  others.  Nevertheless,  our 
farm  is  infested  with  Quack,  and  yet  we 
would  not  have  it  exterminated  if  we  could. 
If  we  sow  Timothy  and  clover  on  a  field,  in 
four  years  that  field  will  be  mostly  Quack. 
Then  we  are  ready  to  raise  a  big  crop  of  com. 
The  inverted  Quack  sod  seems  to  give  the  corn 
a  help  that  no  other  sod — except  clover — will. 
With  our  method  of  cultivation,  the  Quack  is 
readily  destroyed  in  hot,  dry  weather. 

POTATOES  IN'  COLD  STORAGE. 

C.  C.  T.,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.— The 
Rural  says,  page  52,  “President  McCann,  of 
the  Elmira  Farmers’  Club,  has  lately  been 
shown  potatoes  of  the  crop  raised  in  1886, which 
were  still  fresh.  They  had  been  kept  in  cold 
storage  and  are  supposed  to  be  superior  for 
seed.”  The  samples  of  potatoes  which  Mr. 
McCann  saw  were  from  the  cold  storage  house 
in  this  city  and  were  exhibited  at  the  insti¬ 
tute  held  here  in  March.  I  tried  them  for 
cooking  and  found  them  superior,  having  the 
peculiar  fresh  taste  of  freshly  dug  potatoes  in 
the  fall.  There  is  not  a  sign  of  any  sprouting 
and  nobody  knows  whether  they  would  grow 
or  not.  Tests  will  be  made  this  year  with  the 
1886  seed  as  well  as  with  some  put  in  storage 
last  fall,  the  result  of  which  we  will  see  that 
the  Rural  is  made  aware  of. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  be  very  glad  to  know 
the  result. 

feeding  stock  only  twice  a  day. 

H.  A.  W.,  Fluvanna,  N.  Y. — I  am  quite 
sure  that  1  Mr.  Cheever  is  correct,  in  a  late 
Rural,  in  his  theory  of  feeding  stock  only 
twice  a  day.  Since  I  have  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  farm  and  the  care  of  cattle,  horses, 
etc.,  I  have  never  under  any  circumstances 
fed  oftener  than  twice  a  day — and  then  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  hours  each 
day — six  A.  m.  and  six  p.  m.  in  winter,  and 
five  a.  m.  and  seven  p.  M.  in  summer.  My 
hogs,  when  fattening,  never  see  me  or  the  swill 
pail  except  twice  a  day.  My  work  horses 
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which  are  in  the  harness  almost  every  pleas¬ 
ant  day  are  never  fed,  more  than  twice  a  day 
except  in  the  heaviest  of  spring  work,  when  I 
usually  give  about  four  quarts  of  carrots  to 
each  at  noon.  If  any  hay  is  left  in  the 
manger  they  pick  at  that,  and  then  get  but 
one  hour  nooning.  If  two  hogs  of  equal  size 
and  apparent  temperament  are  placed  in  sep¬ 
arate  pens,  one  being  fed  twice  and  the  other 
three  or  more  times  a  day,  the  former  will  in 
every  case  show  the  best  results.  Cows  fed 
twice  a  day  will  produce  as  much  milk  and 
put  on  more  flesh  when  fed  twice  instead  of 
three  times  in  24  hours. 


Keeping  Qualities  of  Various  Prints  of 
Butter. — A  pound  print  of  butter  made  of 
cream  raised  in  shallow  pans  with  36  hours 
setting  and  kept  36  hours  at  60°,  and  then 
churned  and  the  butter  salted  at  a  rate  which 
insured  one-half  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  of 
worked  butter,  and  a  pound  print  of  exactly 
the  same  shape  made  of  sweet  cream  and  salt¬ 
ed  with  brine,  which  left  only  one-quarter 
ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter,  but  an 
excess  of  water  in  it,  were  placed  by  Henry 
Stewart  10  feet  apart  on  a  shelf  in  a  cellar 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  In  a  week  the 
sweet-cream  butter  became  slightly  moldy  and 
had  a  distinct  odor  of  rancidity.  The  other 
butter  was  in  perfect  condition  and  unchanged 
to  all  appearance.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the 
sweet-cream  butter  was  wholly  covered  with 
luxuriant  mold  and  was  unfit  for  use,  while 
the  other  butter  was  entirely  free  from  mold 
and  had  acquired  only  a  slight  degree  of  ran¬ 
cid  odor,  scarcely  to  be  detected  by  the  taste. 
A  pound  print  of  the  most  popular  butter  sold 
in  the  Philadelphia  market  was  tested  some 
years  ago  by  the  writer  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  became  moldy  and  unfit  for  use  in  a  week’s 
exposure  in  an  ordinary  cellar  of  a  dwelling 
house.  _ 

Dairymen  Must  Study  the  Markets.— It 
can  be  easily  shown,  says  the  Times,  that  the 
dairymen  who  is  desirous  of  making  fine  but¬ 
ter  must  closely  and  carefully  study  his  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  destiny  of  the  butter  after  ic  leaves 
his  dairy.  If  it  is  for  immediate  consumption 
he  may  churn  the  cream  sweet  and  use  little 
salt  if  his  customers  like  a  va  pid  flavor  and  a 
creamy  texture.  But  if  they  desire  a  full, 
rich,  nutty  flavor — a  really  perfect  butter — he 
must  expose  the  cream  to  pure  air  for  at  least 
36  hours  that  it  may  undergo  a  process  of  rip¬ 
ening  to  develop  the  desired  butter  flavor  and 
use  enough  salt  to  secure  at  least  three  per 
cent,  or  half  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of  it  in 
the  butter  after  it  hps  been  worked.  The  late 
L,  B.  Arnold,  one  of  the  most  expert  judges 
of  dairy  products,  once  remarked  as  follows 
as  regards  the  best  flavored  butter: 

“A  peculiarity  noticed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  finest  samples  of  butter  I  have  ever  met 
with,  is  that  the  milk  when  set  for  the  cream 
to  rise  has  been  spread  out  pretty  thin  in  tem¬ 
perate  air  which  is  free  from  foreign  odors, 
currents,  and  ur  usual  dampness.  I  have  met 
with  plenty  of  fine,  and  even  fancy  butter, 
made  by  various  modes  of  deep  and  cold  set¬ 
ting  :  but  the  most  exquisite  flavor  has  come 
from  an  exposure  of  the  cream  to  pure  air  at 
about  60°  for  30  or  40  hours  while  rising  on 
milk  spread  out  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
deep.  By  such  an  exposure  the  butter  fats 
acquire  a  new  and  delicious  flavor,  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  milk  when  it  comes  from  the 
cow  and  which  I  have  not  found  developed  in 
any  other  way.” 

Story  of  Sweet  Potatoes— Col.  Pearson 
mentions  in  the  Press  (Philadelphia)  that 
sweet  potatoes  have  been  bought  in  Vineland 
N.  J.  in  October  for  81,50  per  barrel,  and  sold 
next  April  for  $8  per  barrel.  This  pays,  pro¬ 
vided  there  be  no  loss  in  the  storing  of  them. 
There  need  be  none  if  the  one  who  stores  them 
knows  how.  But  here  is  the  difficulty.  To 
store  sweet  potatoes  successfully  the  conditions 
are:  First,  healthy  tubers;  second,  they  must 
be  dry  on  the  outside  when  stored,  or  subjected 
to  sufficient  dry  heat  and  ventilation  in  the 
storage  room  to  dry  them  off  thoroughly,  and 
this  heat  and  ventilation  must  be  continued 
throughout  the  winter.  A  high  degree  of 
heat  is  not  necessary,  but  there  must  be 
enough  of  warmth  to  favor  evaporation  and 
ventilation  to  carry  off  this  disengaged  moist- 
ture.  In  a  word,  the  tubers  must  be  kept  dry. 
The  fungus  which  causes  rot  in  the  sweet 
potato  can  not  develop  if  surrounded  by 
drought.  This  is  demonstrated  by  subjecting 
a  half-rotted  potato  to  continuous  dry  heat. 
The  rotting  will  stop  and  spread  no  further. 
Subject  it  to  the  same  degree  of  heat  in  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  its  disorganization"will 


be  hastened.  Keeping  these  principles  in  view 
any  one  of  common  sense  should  be  able,  Col. 
Pearson  says,  to  construct  a  storage  house  for 
sweets  in  which  they  will  keep  indefinitely.  In 
sandy  New  Jersey  the  most  profitable  use 
that  may  be  made  of  land  is  in  the  culture  of 
sweet  potatoes. 

Home-grown  Huckleberries.— Mr.  A.  S. 
Fuller’s  experience  with  cultivating  the  huck¬ 
leberry  is  quite  different  from  that  of  many 
others.  He  says,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  best  varieties 
and  species  of  huckleberry  should  not  be  found 
growing  in  every  garden  where  blackberries 
and  raspberries  are  cultivated.  The  so-called 
“swamp  huckleberry”  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  swamps, or  even  to  low,  moist  lands, 
for  the  bushes  are  frequently  found  on  high, 
dry  sandy  soils  far  distant  from  swamps,  and 
such  bushes  are  often  loaded  with  fruit  when 
those  in  the  swamps  and  low  grounds  are  bar¬ 
ren  because  late  frosts  killed  the  flowers.  To 
a  man  who  knows  the  different  species  of 
huckleberry  by  the  stems  and  twigs,  at  this 
season,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
the  swamp  or  high-bush  from  among  the  others 
which  may  grow  wild  in  the  same  fields.  Plants 
found  growing  on  high,  dry  ground  can  be 
taken  up  with  less  labor  than  those  growing 
in  low  ground,  and  usually  with  a  ball  of  earth 
about  their  roots.  There  is  no  risk  in  moving 
such  plants,  Mr.  Fuller  says;  at  least  he  never 
had  a  plant  fail  when  moved  in  early  spring, 
and  he  has  handled  many  a  hundred  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  Why  any  one  should 
think  the  huckleberries  difficult  to  transplant 
and  make  live,  thrive  and  bear  fruit  in  any 
well -drained  garden  soil,  is  to  him  a  mystery. 
A  huckleberry  plantation  is  very  much  like 
an  asparagus  bed  as  to  permanency,  for  with 
ordinary  care,  either  will  last  a  lifetime. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 

In  Mr.  Rose’s  fields  all  potatoes  are  up  in  10 
days  and  not  a  hill  is  missing.  He  has  visited 
fields  of  potatoes,  planted  three  feet  by  one,  and 
counted  4,500  missing  hills  on  one  acre.  This 
at  three  pounds  the  hill  is  225  bushels  lost  on 
one  acre.  This,  he  says,  is  because  the  seed  is 
planted  as  soon  as  cut,  using  sets  with  dor¬ 
mant  eyes,  not  grading  the  trenches.  Other 
causes  are:  covering  the  seed  with  a  plow, 
throwing  dry  soil  on  the  seed,  covering  some 
too  deep,  some  too  shallow,  seed  not  coming 
up  evenly,  and  some  too  late  and  of  no  use. . . 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  Rural  made 
its  failure  with  the  R.  N.-Y.  trench-mulch 
system  upon  a  half  acre,  not  over  half  the 
seed-pieces  sprouted?  This  was  one  telling 
cause  of  the  failure.  But  why  didn’t  the  seed- 
pieces  sprout.  It  was  owing,  as  we  believe,  to 
the  fact  that  the  potatoes  planted  had  been 
chilled  if  not  slightly  frozen.  If  we  had  ex¬ 
posed  the  seed  to  the  sun  and  air,  this  mishap 
might  have  been  avoided,  since,  as  with  Mr. 
Rose,  the  imperfect  eyes  might  have  been  de¬ 
tected  and  thrown  out . 

The  agricultural  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Times 
says  that  everything  just  now  is  encouraging 
debt  in  the  new  West.  It  is  a  most  unsub¬ 
stantial  foundation  and  holds  up  a  deceptive 
shadow  of  prosperity.  Everything  encour¬ 
ages  easy  borrowing,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  results  in  very 
difficult  repayment.  As  long  as  loans  of 
81,000  can  be  renewed  by  new  loans  of  81,500, 
and  these  by  new  ones  of  82,000,  all  will  be 
lovely.  Interest  is  paid  promptly,  and  the  fer¬ 
tile  soil  makes  the  payment  easy.  But  when 
this  extension  is  no  longer  possible  and  the 
principal  is  demanded  the  worn-out  farm  will 
alone  be  left  for  the  debt.  Eastern  fanners 
who  are  taking  many  of  these  debentures  know 
very  well  that  this  system  cannot  last,  that 
the  farm  cannot  pay  such  interest  and  ex- 
pences,  and  should  therefore  be  wary  of  in¬ 
vesting  in  such  securities,  while  the  honest 
Western  farmer  should  remember  that  “he 
who  goes  a-borrowing  comes  a-sorrowing”  in 
due  process  of  time . 

Here  are  some  reminders  as  presented  by 
the  experienced  J.  J.  Thomas,  in  the  Albany 
Cultivator : 

Good,  healthy,  bracing  roots  are  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  asymmetrical  top. 

The  roots  should  be  long  and  strong  enough, 
and  the  top  made  light  enough,  to  obviate  any 
staking. 

If  the  roots  of  a  tree  are  frozen,  and  then 
thawed  out  of  the  ground  or  in  contact  with 
the  air,  the  tree  will  bo  killed. 

Manure  should  never  be  placed  in  contact 
with  the  roots  when  setting  out  a  tree,  but 
used  for  a  mulch  or  top-dressing. 

Avoid  particularly  any  small  cavity  next 
the  roots,  but  fill  compactly  against  them  on 
all  sides  with  fine,  mellow  earth. 

A  small,  thrifty  tree  with  copious  roots 
when  set  out,  will  be  a  good  bearing  tree 
sooner  than  a  large  one  with  mutilated  roots. 

Young  trees  should  not  be  set  in  a  grass  lot, 
or  among  any  crops  of  sowed  grain ;  but  the 


whole  surface  should  be  kept  clean  and  mellow. 

If  newly  set  ones  suffer  from  drought,  mulch 
the  ground  about  them,  and  frequently  sprin¬ 
kle  or  shower  the  stems  and  branches. 

As  a  general  rule,  cultivation  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  six,  eight  or  ten  years  from  plant¬ 
ing,  after  which  closely  grazed  or  lawn-mowed 
grass  may  be  permitted,  with  frequent  top¬ 
dressing. 

The  amount  of  manuring  or  top-dressing 
must  vary  with  the  vigor  of  the  trees;  young 
trees  should  grow  two  or  three  feet  yearly, 
and  bearing  ones  one  foot  or  more. 

Keep  an  eye  to  the  future  shape  of  the  tree, 
and  timely  remove  small,  needless,  crossing 
or  crooked  limbs.  This  will  obviate  heavy 

pruning  in  after  years .  . 

Skim-milk  and  cement  paint  so  easily  and 
cheaply  prepared,  was  described  in  recipe- 
books  years  ago,  but  a  knowledge  of  it  was  re¬ 
vived  by  Gen.  Le  Due  while  he  was  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  says  Major  Alvord 
in  the  Cultivator.  Gen.  Le  Due  mentioned 
an  instance  of  a  country  bouse  within  his  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  the  body  of  which  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  skim-milk  and  cement,  and  the 
trimmings  with  lead  and  oil  paint,  forty-five 
years  before  he  described  it ;  during  this  period 
the  trimming  paint  had  been  renewed  several 
times,  but  the  cheap  body  color  remained  well 

preserved  . 

The  paint  has  but  two  parts,  both  cheap 
materials,  being  water-lime  or  hydraulic 
cement  and  skimmed  milk.  The  cement  is 
placed  in  a  bucket,  and  the  skim-milk,  sweet, 
is  gradually  added,  stirring  constantly,  until 
just  about  the  the  consistency  of  good  cream. 
The  stirring  must  be  thoroughly  done  to  have 
an  even  flow,  and  if  too  thin,  the  mixture  will 
run  on  the  building  and  look  streaked.  The 
proportions  cannot  be  exactly  stated, but  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  milk  requires  a  full  quart  of  cement  and 
sometimes  a  little  more.  This  is  a  convenient 
quantity  to  mix  at  a  time,  for  one  person  to  use. 
If  too  much  is  prepared  the  cement  will  settle 
and  harden  before  all  is  used.  A  flat  paint 
brush,  about  four  inches  wide,  is  the  best  im¬ 
plement  to  use  with  this  mixture.  Lay  it  on 
exactly  as  with  oil  paint.  It  can  be  applied  to 
wood- work,  old  or  new,  and  to  brick  and  stone. 
When  dry,  the  color  is  a  light,  creamy  brown, 
or  what  some  would  call  a  yellowish  stone 
color . 

The  Husbandman  reminds  its  readers  that 
land  which  will  produce  20  bushels  of  wheat 
should  produce  two  tons  of  hay.  The  wheat 
will  be  worth  about  818,00,  the  hay  at  least 
824.  Besides  this,  the  difference  in  cost  will  be 
810  more  in  favor  of  the  hay  or  a  total  of  at 

least  815 . 

The  London  Garden  presents  in  last  week’s 
issue  a  fine  colored  picture  of  the  new  Tea 
rose,  Madame  de  Watte ville,  which  it  praises 

in  the  highest  terms . 

The  Garden  says  that  Prince  Camille  de 
Roban  is  yet  the  darkest  rose  and  of  a  color 
not  found  in  any  other  class.  It  is  a  shy, 
autumnal  bloomer,  as  are  most  other  hardy 

roses . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  agrees  with  the  Garden,  hav¬ 
ing  the  plant  in  its  grounds,  that  there  is  not 
a  neater  and  brighter  little  plant  than  Spiraea 
Bumalda.  It  is  very  dwarf — about  a  foot— 
and  its  slender  stems  make  a  dense  mass, 
covering  the  bush  with  flat  clusters  of  little 
carmine  flowers.  The  plant  is  new  in  this 
country.  Our  specimen  was  sent  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  by  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
We  regard  it  as  a  very  desirable  acquisition 
among  dwarf  hardy  shrubs . 

Secretary  Woodward  keeps  150  sheep  in 
his  30  acres  of  orchard.  The  sheep  eat  the 
green  apples  and  the  orchard  is  free  of  the 

coddling  moth  . 

He  also  has  some  70  cows,  that  have  been 
kept  in  the  stable  all  winter,  and  they  are  in 
perfect  health.  Each  cow  makes  over  300 
pounds’  gain  during  the  winter  and  enough 
butter  to  pay  for  the  feed.  The  temperature 
of  his  barn  never  gets  below  50°.  He  does  not 
believe  in  stanchions,  preferring  to  tie  the 
cattle  around  the  neck . 

Dr.  Sturtevant  remarked  before  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society  that  the 
Perfect  Gem  Squash,  lately  introduced  as  a 
new  and  fine  variety  (it  is  really  valuable), 
excited  much  curiosity  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury . 

Dr.  Beal  says,  in  the  New  York  World, that 
after  10  years  of  experimenting  he  considers 
the  hardy  catalpa  one  of  the  most  profitable 
trees  for  timber,  but  from  later  observation 
he  finds  it  is  too  tender  to  be  unreservedly 

recommended  . . 

The  well-known  potato  grower,  Alfred  Rose, 
according  to  the  World,  opens  trenches  eight 
inches  deep;  then  he  grades  to  full  six  inches 
deep.  He  then  drops  two  eyes  for  each  hill 
and  covers  two  inches  deep.  The  four  inches 
still  left  open  are  filled  up  as  the  vines  grow. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  regards  this  as  a  good  plan.  Mr, 
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Rose  cuts  his  seed  and  leaves  them  awhile  to 
sprout.  When  ready  to  plant  all  seed  not 
sprouted  is  rejected.  This,  he  says,  must  be 
done  to  insure  a  full  stand,  as  one  hill  should 
not  get  the  start  of  other  hills,  or  the  yield 

will  be  lessened . 

A  duty  of  §5  each  has  been  imposed  by  the 
new  budget  on  “pleasure”  horses  in  England. 
Horses  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  agri¬ 
culture,  as  well  as  brood  mares  and  colts  or 
fillies  too  young  to  work,  will  be  exempt. 
Race-horses,  however,  as  well  as  saddle  and 
carriage  horses  must  pay  §5  a  head,  and  horse 
dealers  £15.  Every  vehicle  exceeding  10  cwt. 
will  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  $5,  and  in  addition 
there  will  be  a  wheel  tax  of  30  cents  a  wheel 
to  which  all  vehicles  over  two  cwt.  will  be 
subject.  Vehicles  used  in  husbandry,  how¬ 
ever,  are  exempt,  and  the  tax  does  not  extend 
to  Ireland.  .The  Journal  of  the  National  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  of  Victoria,  Australia,  re¬ 
cords  a  remarkable  instance  of  prolonged 
gestation  in  a  cow,  which  lately  occurred  at 
Toorak.  The  period  extended  from  February 
23,  1887,  to  January  14,  1888— a  period  of  325 
days,  a  heifer  calf  being  produced.  The  long¬ 
est  period  hitherto  recognized  by  authorities 
as  that  at  which  a  sound  calf  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  is  given  at  321  days. .  .The  eighth  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Galloway  Herd-Book  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  just  been  issued  and  contains  the 
registry  of  904  animals,  of  which  614  are  cows, 
and  the  remaining  290,  bulls.  The  only  ani¬ 
mals  entered  are  those  whose  sires  and  dams 
are  in  the  back  volumes  of  the  Herd  Book. . . . 

.  .The  import  trade  in  frozen  meats  from  Aus. 
tralasia  to  Europe  amounted  to  172,023  cases 
last  year  from  Australia,  and  42,969  cases  from 
New  Zealand,  against  61,352  from  the  former 
in  1886,  and  17,594  from  the  latter.  In  1883, 
however,  there  were  275,881  cases  from  the 
larger  island,  and  51,621  from  the  smaller. . . . 
Dodder  is  that  parasite  plant  which  overruns 
clover  and  lucern  fields,  and  injures  the  crops. 
To  detect  the  presence  of  dodder  in  a  sample 
of  clover  or  lucern,  the  seed  should  be  thrown 
into  a  tub  of  water.  The  fodder  seeds  will 
sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  dodder  capsules 
float  on  the  surface.  Another  way  is  to  rub 
the  seed  between  the  hands  hard  enough  to 
break  the  dodder  capsules  and  let  the  seeds 
out.  When  sifted,  the  very  small  seeds  of  the 
dodder  will  pass  through,  whereas  the  clover 
and  lucern  seeds  will  remain  in  the  sieve. 

W.  F.  Brown  expresses  a  doubt  in  the 
Farmers’  Review  whether  there  is  any  other 
crop  that  will  produce  so  much  and  such  valu¬ 
able  food  to  the  acre  as  carrots.  It  is  as  easy 
to  grow  500  bushels  of  carrots  to  the  acre  as 

75  bushels  of  corn . 

They  are  good  for  horses,  keeping  the 
bowels  and  stomach  in  a  healthy  condition 
through  the  winter  and  making  the  hair  glossy. 
According  to  analyses  five  pounds  of  carrots 

equal  one  pound  of  oats . 

Sow  on  clean  land  well  enriched  about  May 
1st,  cover  the  seed  just  out  of  sight.  Sow  in 
narrow,  straight  rows  by  a  line  stretched 
tight  and  true.  The  rows  should  be  15  inches 
apart.  Cultivate  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be 
seen  so  as  to  mellow  the  surface — not  over 
half-an-inch  deep.  Thin  the  plants  when 
three  inches  high  to  three  inches  apart.  The 
crop  should  be  dug  and  stored  before  hard 
freezing.  The  farmer  who  once  feeds  carrots 
to  his  horses  and  colts  in  the  winter  will  be 
willing  to  assume  the  labor  of  growing  them 

afterwards . 

As  a  bushel  of  carrots  weighs  50  pounds,  and 
oats  but  32  pounds,  this  makes  three  bushels  of 
carrots  equal  to  one  of  oats,  and  as  32  bushels 
of  oats  to  the  acre  is  a  large  average,  aud  400 
to  600  bushels  of  carrots  are  easily  grown,  we 
can  afford  quite  an  expenditure  of  manure  and 
labor  on  a  carrot  crop,  for  the  land  which  is 
made  rich  enough  for  carrots  will  be  left  in  a 
condition  to  grow  heavy  crops  for  several 

successive  years. . . 

Get  your  hellebore  ready  for  the  currant 
worms.  Those  who  recommend  the  use  of  the 
dry  powder  have  never  used  hellebored  water. 
Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  hellebore  and  add 
a  small  quantity  of  hot  water — enough  to 
make  a  paste.  Mix  this  in  two  gallons  of 
water  and  spray  the  bushes  either  through 
spraying  bellows  or  a  cyclone  of  climax  nozzle. 
In  this  way  the  currant  worm  will  be  killed 
with  about  one-twentieth  the  trouble  of  sifting 

powder  upon  the  leaves . 

Try  early  sweet  corn  for  early  fodder  and 
evergreen  for  succession.  Or  if  the  earliest 
kinds  are  used,  a  second  crop  may  be  planted, 
and  it  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  mature. 
Cut  not  until  the  ears  are  far  enough  advanced 
for  boiling . 

WORD  FOR  WORD. 

E.  P.  Roe,  in  Garden  and  Forest:  “For  our 
own  sakes — and  especially  for  the  sake  of  our 
children,  we  would  seek  to  banish  the  hum¬ 
drum  from  rural  life.” - J.  W.  Elliott: 

“There  is  nothing  in  either  tender  or  hardy 
plants  with  which  so  fine  a  tropical  effect  can 
be  produced  as  with  tbe  Abyssinian  Banana, 


Musa  ensete.  Small  plants  will  make  fine 
specimens  (six  to  12  feet  high  the  first  season) 
if  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  plants  freely  wa¬ 
tered.” - New  York  Tribune:  “The  blend¬ 

ing  of  fruit  and  shade  trees  on  lawn  or  street 
is  a  mistaken  attempt  to  combine  utility  and 

ornament.” - Weekly  Press:  “Too  many 

young  men  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  be  ‘close,’ 
which  is  only  another  word  for  ‘prudent.’ 
The  same  persons  do  not  consider  it  unmanly 

to  be  dependent  and  run  in  debt.” - 

“Sweet  potatoes  fertilized  with  chemicals  are 
fairer  in  appearance  and  better  in  quality 
than  are  those  grown  with  stable  manure. 
They  are  also  less  liable  to  fungus  diseases — 

black  rot  and  yellow  rot.” - C.  A.  Dana, 

in  Garden  and  Forest:  “No  conifers  should 
be  set  out  where  they  are  subject  to  violent 
gales.  They  require  shelter  more  than  most 
kinds  of  deciduous  trees.”.  .  .  “Finally,  I 
have  one  piece  of  advice  for  the  young  planter, 
whether  his  purpose  be  aesthetic  beauty  or  ma¬ 
terial  profit;  and  that  is,  never  to  plant  a 
Norway  Spruce.  One  of  the  great  misfortunes 
that  have  happened  to  the  gardens  and  plea¬ 
sure-grounds  of  our  Northern  States,  is  the 
introduction  of  this  ugly  and  useless  tree.” 
.  .  .  Mr.  Dana  is  harder  upon  the  Norway 
than  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  been. 


SOME  POSSIBILITIES  OF  VERMONT. 

We  hear  all  too  frequently  that  land  in  the 
East  is  all  worn  out,  and  that  it  will  not  pay 
in  crop  returns  for  the  labor  expended  upon 
it.  This  has  been  held  up  to  the  young  men 
of  Vermont  until  large  numbers  of  them  be¬ 
lieved  it,  and  left  the  State  hoping  to  find  in 
some  distant  home  the  advantages  they  could 
not  have  here. 

This  is  theory;  now  what  are  the  facts? 
We  have  left  in  this  State,  outside  of  what  is 
now  in  farms,16.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area, 
which  is,  generally  speaking,  wild  land.  Of 
the  land  in  farms  31  per  cent  is  in  forests,  and 
probably  as  large  a  proportion  of  that  which 
is  yet  wild  is  forest — more  if  anything.  But 
though  so  much  is  taken  up,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms  that  can  be  bought  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  buildings  upon  them,  say¬ 
ing  nothing  about  the  fences,  a  large  part  of 
which  are  of  stone,  built  substantially  enough 
to  last  a  lifetime  with  a  small  outlay  of  labor 
■  each  spring.  1  have  been  told  of  farms  in  the 
Champlain  Valley  which  could  be  bought  for 
£1.25  per  acre,  which  are  as  fertile  as  they 
were  years  ago.  They  are  near  a  railroad 
and  water  transportation,  and  can  produce 
crops  large  enough  to  pay  a  good  profit.  One 
cannot  get  rich  in  one  year  or  two  by  the  sud¬ 
den  increase  of  land  values;  but  if  a  young 
man  wants  to  build  himself  a  home,  where  all 
the  happiness  of  civilized  life  can  be  enjoyed 
with  none  of  the  discomforts  of  the  pioneer, 
our  State  offers  him  unsurpassed  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

As  a  dairying  country  Vermont  has  advan¬ 
tages  possessed  by  no  other  New  England 
State — pure  water  and  plenty  of  rich,  sweet 
grass  in  summer,  aud  quantities  of  che  best 
meadow  hay,  or  chances  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  silos  for  winter  feeding.  With  the 
advent  of  creameries  a  new  era  is  dawning 
upon  dairying  among  our  mountaineers. 
Creameries  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
State,  and  wherever  one  is  established  we 
see  at  once  an  increase  in  the  value  of  farms 
and  an  improvement  in  the  stock  raised. 

Horse  raising  is  also  attracting  the  atten- 
tention  of  our  leading  agriculturists.  The 
recent  purchase  of  the  famous  stock  horse, 
Aristos,  is  but  the  inception  of  a  movement 
whose  possibilities  cannot  be  estimated. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  being  revived  under 
the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  call  for  Vermont 
Merinos  to  be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
world — in  short,  we  can  offer  the  young  man 
facilities  in  the  way  of  home  building  or 
money  making  which  are  second  to  those  of 
no  other  State.  Come  and  see.  b.  h.  a. 

Perkinsville,  Vt. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Idaho. 

Blackfoot,  Bingham  Co.,  April  5. — We 
had  a  very  moderate  winter  in  this  locality ; 
although  the  weather  was  extremely  cold 
about  the  middle  of  January,  yet  we  did  not 
have  any  blizzards,  nor  very  severe  storms. 
Fruit  trees  have  been  injured  to  some  extent, 
but  how  badly  I  cannot  tell,  as  the  season  is 
very  backward.  A  great  many  cattle  have 
wintered  on  the  range,  but  are  now  suffering 
in  consequence  of  insufficient  feed  and  shelter 
during  the  cold  weather.  p.  b. 

Illinola. 

Donnellson,  Montgomery  Co.  —  The 
drought  last  fall  beat  us  out  of  our  corn  and 
fall  pastures,  consequently  we  have  had  six 
mouths’  feeding,  which  has  been  hard  op  the 


stock  and  farmers;  but  all  are  through  so  far 
“by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  ”  Farmers  gener¬ 
ally  are  down  in  spirits,  and  stock  are  poor  in 
flesh.  Grass  prospect  is  good,  wheat  very 
slim;  therefore  there  will  be  an  increased 
acreage  of  oats  put  in  this  spring,  which  we 
find  from  last  winter’s  experience  makes  a 
splendid  feed  for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Mixed  with  hay,  straw  and  good  shelter  it 
will,  if  judiciously  fed,  keep  them  in  good 
health  and  in  a  prosperous  condition,  which 
some  of  us  found  out  during  the  past  winter. 
Seed  corn  will  be  scarce  here,  but  we  put  out  a 
large  crop  in  hopes  of  a  good  yield.  The  Ru¬ 
ral  is  on  the  right  track.  I  admire  its  true 
grit,  which  gives  us  pure,  clean  and  edifying 
sheets  that  “saint  and  sinner,  old  and  young,” 
alike  are  glad  to  read.  a.  w.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course,  we  want  the  “sinners” 
especially  to  read  it.  “There’s  more  joy,”  etc. 

Kansas. 

Conway,  McPherson  Co. — Since  March  25 
we  have  had  very  fine  weather  and  by  April 
5th  oats  were  all  sown,  and  despite  the  un¬ 
favorable  weather  during  the  greater  part  of 
March,  we  hear  of  no  failure  of  oats  coming. 
Wheat  is  growing  fast,  though  a  little  late. 
Pasture  is  starting  well,  and  it  is  thought  if 
the  weather  remains  favorable  that  stock  can 
be  put  on  pasture  by  the  20th.  Farmers  gen¬ 
erally  think  the  outlook  is  very  favorable  for 
all  kinds  of  crops,  as  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
wet  and  in  fine  condition.  Potatoes  are  plant¬ 
ed,  gardens  made  and  plowing  for  corn  is  in 
progress.  j.  m.  r. 

Michigan. 

Romer,  Lenawee  Co.,  April  14. — Spring  is 
again  upon  us.  The  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
and  the  roads  are  in  good  condition.  Farmers 
are  plowing  for  oats.  Grass  has  been  started ; 
wheat  is  looking  good,  and  bids  fair  for  a  good 
crop.  Hay  will  be  a  light  crop  this  year, 
owing  to  the  seed  not  catching  for  the  last 
two  years.  Stock,  as  a  rule,  has  wintered  in 
good  condition.  Hay,  corn,  oats  aud  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  are  very  scarce.  j.  c.  L. 

New  Hampshire. 

North  Londonderry,  Rockingham  Co., 
April  10. — There  are  a  great  many  snowdrifts 
2%  to  three  feet  deep.  There  is  no  sign  of 
gardening  yet.  I  raked  over  my  asparagus 
beds,  just  before  last  night’s  snow  came,  and 
put  on  some  superphosphate,  which  I  think 
will  work  down  among  the  roots.  There  are 
a  great  many  farmers  who  have  not  finished 
getting  up  their  wood  piles  yet,  on  account  of 
the  snow.  Most  of  the.  mowing  and  rye  fields 
were  quite  bare  until  the  recent  snow  came ; 
but  they  do  not  look  green  yet.  I  see  by  the 
R.  N.-Y.  of  March  31,  that  there  is  quite  a 
demand  for  cuttings  of  peppermint;  now,  if 
any  of  the  subscribers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  will 
send  me  their  addresses,  with  stamp  to  pay 
postage,  I  will  send  them  some  roots  as  soon 
as  the  spring  opens.  I  recently  sawed  off  an 
apple  stub  that  measured  two  feet  nine  inches 
in  diameter  three  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
tree  is  said  to  have  borne  apples  enough  in 
one  year  to  make  eight  barrels  of  cider. 

R.  F. 

New  York. 

Newark,  Wayne  Co  ,  April  10.— Winter 
was  quite  severe,  sleighing  from  December 
20  to  March  20.  Spring  is  very  backward. 
At  this  date  no  plowing  of  any  consequence 
has  been  done.  Last  year  many  planted  pota¬ 
toes  here  in  March.  Wheat  has  wintered 
fairly  well,  but  a  small  amount  was  sown. 
Of  peppermint  about  one-third  less  will  be  set 
this  year  than  last,  owing  to  the  very  low 
price,  £2  being  the  highest  price  for  1887  oil. 
Potatoes  and  barley  are  the  main  crops  here, 
though  many  farmers  are  seeding  down,  and 
growing  hay  for  market,  as  they  find  it  one  of 
the  best  paying  crops  produced.  The  price, 
for  the  past  two  years  delivered  from  the 
field  has  been  £8  to  £10 ;  delivered  in  spring 
£10  to  £12.  Prices  for  other  farm  produce 
are  as  follows:  Wheat  80  cents;  oats  40:  com 
60;  potatoes  75;  butter  20;  eggs  14;  peppermint 
oil  £1.85  pound.  w.  k.  h. 

North  Carolina. 

Highlands,  Macon  Co.— We  have  beauti¬ 
ful  weather ;  have  had  no  snow  this  winter,  no 
ice  to  cover  my  mill-pond.  The  arbutus  is 
in  blossom,  gooseberries  are  in  leaf;  apples  are 
just  bui'sting  with  bloom,  and  the  meadows 
are  green.  Potatoes  and  oats  are  in,  and  the 
air  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  I  am  putting  in 
some  potatoes  on  the  Rural  system,  using  tbe 
largest-sized  whole  potatoes  for  seed.  I  ought 
to  do  well  with  this  test  crop.  h.  s. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
26  cts.  in  stamps.  2%-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  2118,  Boston,  Mas*. 


AMMONIATED  BREAD. 

Ammoniated  baking  powders — that  is,  bak¬ 
ing  powders  in  which  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  used  as  an  ingredient  and  which  exhale  an 
odor  of  ammonia  when  heated — are  classed 
by  many  eminent  physicians  and  sanitarians 
as  superior  to  all  others.  Professor  Hassell, 
of  London,  who  is  recognized  as  highest  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject  of  food  hygiene,  com¬ 
mends  in  the  strongest  terms  the  use  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  as  a  leavening  agent,  stat¬ 
ing  its  great  advantage  to  be  in  its  perfect 
volatility,  which  permits  it  to  be,  by  the  heat 
of  baking,  entirely  thrown  into  leavening  gas 
whereby  the  bread  is  raised.  The  experiment 
with  heat  would  seem  to  indicate  the  superior, 
not  the  inferior  value  of  such  baking  powder. 
The  little  heat  that  is  imparted  to  it  when 
held  over  a  gas  jet,  lamp,  or  stove,  suffices  to 
resolve  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  leaven¬ 
ing  gas  and  throw  it  off.  The  first  heat  of 
baking,  therefore,  will  effectually  develop  all 
the  gas.  thoroughly  leaven  the  loaf  and  dis¬ 
sipate  the  gas  producing  ingredients  of  a 
powder  of  this  kind;  and  this  is  the  highest 
test  of  a  perfect  baking  powder.  Where 
other  alkalies  alone  are  used  they  are  not  in¬ 
frequently  retained,  unresolved,  through  the 
whole  process  of  baking,  and  remain  an  un¬ 
wholesome  ingredient  in  the  finished  bread. 
The  carbonate  of  ammonia  cannot  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  cream-of-tartar. — N.  Y.  Week¬ 
ly  Tribune. 


Our  Insect  Foes ; 

How  to  Deal  With. 

Just  Published.  Price  25  Cents. 

Insects  on  Fruit  and  Shade  trees;  on  Rose, 
Currant  and  other 
bushes,  on  every  liv- 
ing'plant.  If  not  here 
now,  they  soon  will 
be  and  in  great  force. 
According  to  the  last 
census  the  annual 
loss  in  this  country  from 
insects  is  200  million  dollars. 
It  is  a  tax  exceeding  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  the  standing 
armies  of  Europe.  All  soil  cultivators  are 
confronted  by  a  share  of  this  loss. 

Would  you  be  spared  this  year  ?  It  may 
be  so,  and  “Our  Insect  Foes”  tells  how. 
This,  by  summing  up  the  latest  approved 
means  for  dealing  thoroughly  and  cheaply 
with  all  common  insects.  140  headings,  160 
practical  remedies.  By  Prof.  Cook,  Wier, 
and  others.  Freely  illustrated. 

FOR  ONE  MONTH— In  order  to  advertise  Popu¬ 
lar  Gardening  and  Fruit  Growing  (the  most  practical, 
terse  and  the  best  illustrated  horticultural  journal  in 
the  world,  96  columns  per  issue)  very  widely  this 
month,  we  oiler  the  above  unique  work  (26c.)  and  a 
specimen  copy  of  our  journal  (l(Jc.),  together  for  but 
luc.  if  ordered  now.  Address 

Popular  Gardening  Pub.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Water  Bugs,  Roaches,  Flies, 

Mosquitoes,  Cabbage  Worms, 

Potato  or  Squash  Bugs,  Aphis, 
etc.  Harmless  to  plants  vege¬ 
tables  or  health.  Invaluable 
In  every  household.  Zinc  Bellows  for  house  use,  con¬ 
servatories,  etc.,  by  mail,  25  cts.  Linger  size,  60  cts.  Exter¬ 
minator,  by  mad.  per  pound,  without  bellows,  50  cts.  Largo 
bellows  for  garden  use,  $1.25. 


JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Tie  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture. 

By  T.  B.  TERRY,  Hudson,  Ohio. 

How  to  grow  them  In  the  largest  quantity  and  of  the 
finest  quality,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor.  Carefully  considering  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  branch  of  agriculture  up  to  the  present 
date.  It  has  had  an  Immense  sale  and  has  been  print¬ 
ed  In  foreign  languages.  Price,  postpaid,  38c. 
Mention  this  paper.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDST 

Grown  and  sold  by  MILTON  E,  FISK,  Lunen 
burg,  Mass.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  receive  a  sample 
packet  free. 


DEATH  to  insects  in  house,  garden,  orchard  and 
fields;  also  Poultry  and  Cattle  Lice.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
culars  free.  THOMAS  WOODASON, 

451  East  Cambria  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  FEW  THOUSAND 

Choice  No.  1  Marlboro  and  Cuthbert  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  for  sale  at  85  per  thousand. 
WM,  H.  GOLDSMITH.  Newark,  N.  J. 


SMALL  FRUITS!  leading  ’New  and  Old 

varieties  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogues  lree. 
IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Buhacb  No.  5  and  Belmont,  $1  per  100;  $6  per  1,000. 
Jessie,  $2  per  100;  $18  per  1,000.  500  at  1,000  rates  by 
freight  or  express.  JAMES  LIPPINCOTT,  Jr. 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 
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Small  FRUIT  PLANTS  in  Variety. 

Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Grapes,  Raspberries,  Strawberries. 

The  cream  of  the  old  and  the  new.  Sound  plants;  true 
to  name.  Send  for  rrice  list  to 

T.  T.  LYON,  South  Haven,  Mich. 


GAT  T\  Stfawberrv,  a  new  Berry  of  very 
fine  quality,  now  offered  for  the  first 
time.  Also,  Jewell,  Jessie,  Belmont,  and  other 
varieties.  Address  P.  M.  AUGUR  &  SON S, 
Originators,  Mifldleflcld,  Conn, 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1888. 


Major  Alvord,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  was  elected  Director 
of  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Exper- 
ment  Station,  April  6,  1888. 


Let  birds  follow  and  cling  to  civiliza¬ 
tion — not  be  repelled  by  it.  Or  is  civili¬ 
zation  the  enemy  of  all  God’s  creatures  ex¬ 
cept  man?  And  isn’t  it  a  question  wheth¬ 
er  civilization,  as  we  see  it,  is  not  an 
enemy  of  man  himself? 


Faithful  illustrations  of  trees  tell  at  a 
glance  what  the  most  studied  descriptions 
fail  to  do.  We  are  now  having  our  chief 
evergreen  trees  photographed,  so  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  place  their  portraits  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  in  due  time.  Later  in 
the  season  the  rarest  and  most  desirable 
of  the  deciduous  trees  will  be  photo¬ 
graphed. 

Again  we  caution  our  readers  against 
the  folly  of  going  too  deeply  into  the 
evaporated  sweet  corn  business.  Many 
papers  are  dilating  at  length  upon  the 
profits  of  the  business.  Perhaps  they 
know  more  about  it  than  those  who  buy 
and  sell  the  goods  do.  The  latter  inform 
us  that  the  demand  is  not  large  enough 
yet  to  warrant  any  great  increase  in  the 
supply. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Macomber,  of  Grand  Isle, 
Vt.,  writes  us  that  he  has  four  seedling 
roses,  one  of  which  is  the  result  of  crossing 
Gloire  de  Dijon  on  the  sweet  briar,  the 
other  three  bv  crossing  Cels  upon  the 
sweet  briar.  The  first  grew  more  than 
20  feet  in  the  aggregate  the  first  year 
from  the  seed.  There  were  three  strong 
canes  each  about  six  feet  long,  besides 
several  smaller  ones.  They  have  grown 
three  seasons,  but  have  not  yet  blossomed. 
They  are  not  hardy  without  protection, 
some  canes  being  killed  to  the  snow  line. 
- ♦  ♦♦ - 

Dr.  Hoskins's  article  on  the  Black  Side 
of  Farming  is  begun  in  this  number.  He 
himself  believes  that  farming  is  profitable 
to  the  right  sort  of  men.  So  do  we  all. 
There  are  many  farmers,  however,  that 
lack  energy,  courage,  judgment  and  perse¬ 
verance.  They  begin  with  little  faith  in 
their  business  and  less  respect  for  it,  and 
they  end  with  none.  In  Dr.  Hoskins’s 
story,  it  is  shown  how  it  goes  with  such 
men  under  even  very  favorable  conditions 
— a  good  location,  a  free  start,  no  domes¬ 
tic  complications  and  a  fair  degree  of  in¬ 
telligence,  with  no  bad  habits. 


Wno  knows  of  a  better  early  wrinkled 
pea,  and  a  more  prolific  early  wrinkled 
pea,  than  Alpha?  American  Wonder  will 
give  you  peas  as  fine  in  quality,  but  the 
Alpha  will  yield  five  to  one.  We  have 
given  up  the  Wonder  after  having  raised 
it  since  a  year  or  so  before  it  was  offered 
for  sale.  The  vines  grow  in  rich  soil  12 
inches  high;  in  poor  soil  not  over  six 
inches.  Such  vines  do  not  bear  enough 
to  pay  for  planting  them.  The  Alpha 
vines  grow  nearly  three  feet  high,  and  are 
not  over  three  days  later  in  bearing  than 
the  Wonder.  It  is  the  Rural’s  belief 
that  those  who  plant  the  Laxton’s  Alpha 
and  the  Wonder  side  by  side  will  in  the 
future  choose  the  former  and  reject  the 
latter. 


It  is  the  farmer’s  great  work  to  feed  all 
humankind.  Just  now  the  opening  of 
new  regions  especially  productive  of  grain 
makes  his  task  the  easier,  but  these 
great  areas  are  nearly  the  last  that  are 
available  of  virgin  soils,  and  meanwhile 
the  human  race  is  increasing  faster  than 
ever  before,  because  human  life  is  so  much 
more  effectually  protected.  Soon  men 
will  be  like  caterpillars  who  have  eaten 
almost  the  last  leaf  from  a  tree  and  have 
no  other  which  they  can  reach.  In  old 
times  the  race  was  kept  down  by  wars, 
by  diseases  which  they  could  not  control, 
and  by  famines  owing  to  poor  farming 
and  oppressed  farmers,  and  by  inadequate 
means  of  transport,  and  this  gave  Mother 
Earth  some  rest.  It  looks  now  as  if  the 
future  reductions  of  human  numbers 
would  be  occasioned  by  self-poisoning 
with  the  unwholsome  air  of  rooms  and  with 
various  toxic  ingredients  in  confections, 


canned  foods  and  quack  medicines,  added 
to  epidemic  self-indulgence. 


Some  eight  years  ago  the  Climbing 
Hydrangea  (Schizophragma  Hydrangeo- 
ides)  was  announced  as  a  hardy,  Japan 
vine,  growing  to  the  hight  of  50  feet  and, 
like  the  Virginia  Creeper,  attaching  itself 
very  firmly  to  anything  upon  which  it 
climbs.  The  R.  N.-Y.  procured  a  single 
specimen  and  for  the  want  of  a  better 
place  at  the  time,  it  was  planted  at  the 
base  of  an  old  apple  stump  within  10  feet 
of  the  north  side  of  the  dwelling.  It  has 
never  been  removed.  In  the  meantime 
the  branches  of  an  Austrian  Pine  have 
overshadowed  it  on  one  side,  and  those  of 
a  Hardy  Catalpa  on  another.  Thus  it 
exists  in  a  full  Northern  exposure,  in  a 
poor  soil  pretty  well  filled  with  the  roots 
of  the  two  trees  mentioned.  If  it  receives 
any  sun  at  all,  it  is  but  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  morning.  We  are  surprised  to  find 
that  under  such  conditions,  not  a  bud 
has  been  injured  during  the  past  bitterly 
cold  winter.  It  seems  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  a 
matter  of  some  importance  that  these 
facts  should  be  known  since  there  are 
few  if  any  other  perfectly  hardy  vines 
that  will  thrive  under  similar  unfavorable 
circumstances. 


HARDINESS  OF  BLACKBERRIES  THE 
PAST  WINTER  AT  THE  RURAL 
GROUNDS. 

It  has  been  a  trying  winter  for  black¬ 
berries,  and  only  the  hardiest  varieties 
have  passed  through  it  without  more  or 
less  injury.  Taylor’s  Prolific  and  Snyder 
sustained  scarcely  any  injury.  Wilson 
Jr.  was  badly  killed  back.  An  occasional 
cane  is  alive  two  feet  above  the  ground. 
Early  Cluster  is  less  injured  than  Wilson 
Jr.  Some  canes  are  alive  within  a  foot  of 
the  tips.  Bonanza  has  stood  well  and 
Agawam  is  hurt  only  for  a  few  inches  be¬ 
low  the  tips.  Agawam  is  a  good  berry, 
though  not  as  productive  as  some.  Thorn¬ 
less  was  injured  but  slightly.  This  is 
really  thornless,  but  decidedly  unproduc¬ 
tive.  We  want  a  good,  hardy,  thornless 
blackberry.  Crystal  White  was  killed 
back  to  within  six  inches  of  the  ground. 
Lucretia  Dewberry  was  not  materially 
harmed.  Topsy  was  badly  injured.  If  it 
were  an  ironclad,  its  armament  of  thorns 
would  condemn  it.  Erie  was  injured  but 
slightly.  Bangor  uninjured.  Bagnard 
injured  slightly.  Kittatinny  is  so  serious¬ 
ly  killed  back  that  it  can  scarcely  bear 
one-tenth  of  a  crop.  Many  canes  are  dead 
to  the  ground.  Minnewaski,  one  small 
plant,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  injured. 
Gaynor  injured  only  to  a  trifling  extent. 
Red  Cluster  uninjured. 


FERTILIZER  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW 
YORK. 


The  Maynard  Fertilizer  Bill,  just  passed 
by  the  New  York  Assembly,  requires 
every  person  selling  fertilizers  in  this 
State  to  furnish  an  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
tents  with  every  package;  to  file  a  copy 
of  the  same  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  together  with  a  sealed  glass  bottle 
containing  at  least  apound  of  the  fertilizer, 
with  an  affidavit  that  it  is  a  fair  sample, 
and  to  pay  a  yearly  license  fee  of  $10  for 
each  fertilizer  ingredient  claimed  to  be 
contained  in  each  brand.  Each  local 
agent  must  file  his  address,  the  name  of 
each  brand  he  sells,  and  the  address  of  the 
maker.  Each  sample  is  to  be  analyzed  at 
the  Station,  the  results  are  to  be  published, 
and  the  publication  is  to  be  sent  to  each 
agent.  The  New  York  Fertilizer  Ex¬ 
change,  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturers, 
while  desirous  of  a  full  and  free  in¬ 
spection  and  analysis  of  fertilizers,  is 
unwilling  that  the  agent  or  manufacturer 
should  send  samples  to  the  Station,  pre¬ 
ferring  that  some  disinterested  person 
should  do  so  from  stock  for  sale.  A 
strong  objection  is  also  made  to  the  fee 
of  $10  for  each  fertilizing  ingredient, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  add 
to  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  therefore  be 
a  blow  at  the  farmer.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Geneva  Station  is  liberally  supported  by 
the  State  for  the  very  purpose  of  afford¬ 
ing  needed  agricultural  information  to 
farmers,  couldn’t  it  afford  to  give  the 
proposed  information  on  fertilizers  also ; 
or  if  it  could  not  with  the  present  appro¬ 
priation,  wouldn’t  it  be  advisable  to  have 
the  appropriation  increased  rather  than  to 
add  indirectly  to  the  prices  farmers  have  to 
pay  for  their  fertilizers? 


SELF-HELP  AMONG  FARMERS. 

The  Western  farmers  seem  bound  to 
help  themselves.  If  they  and  farmers 
in  general  do  not  do  so,  certain  it  is  that 
nobody  else  will.  The  latest  scheme  of 
our  Western  friends  is  a  far-reaching  ele¬ 


vator  company  to  be  owned  and  patron¬ 
ized  chiefly  by  the  farmers  of  Dakota  and 
Minnesota,  and  to  be  under  charge  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliance.  The  object  is  to  get 
wheat  from  the  farmers  to  the  millers  at 
the  lowest  cost  for  hauling  and  in  its 
greatest  purity.  It  is  charged  that  all  the 
wheat  of  that  section,  except  that  used  at 
Minneapolis,  is  mixed,  in  transit,  with  in¬ 
ferior  sorts.  This  greatly  reduces  its 
commercial  as  well  as  its  milling  value, 
and  while  farmers  and  millers  suffer  great 
loss,  large  illegitimate  profits  are  secured 
by  intermediate  handlers.  The  capital  of 
the  new  enterprise  is  to  be  contributed 
chiefly  by  the  farmers  and  millers  of  the 
Northwest;  but  Eastern  millers  will  also 
invest  some,  as  it  is  greatly  to  their  inter¬ 
est  to  be  able  to  obtain  pure  wheat.  Sev¬ 
eral  English  grain  and  flour  men 
are  also  interested  in  the  scheme. 
It  is  expected  that  the  present  large  mar¬ 
gins  in  buying,  shortage  in  weights, 
heavy  dockage,  under-grading  at  interior 
points,  depreciation  by  mixing  in  transit, 
and  various  other  evils  that  vex  the  souls 
and  deplete  the  pockets  of  the  farmers, 
will  to  a  large  extent  be  avoided.  The 
company  has  secured  the  control  of  an 
elevator  at  Duluth,  and  will  have  another 
at  Minneapolis  and  a  third  at  Buffalo. 
By  the  time  the  new  crop  comes  into 
market,  it  expects  to  have  control  of  be¬ 
tween  200  and  800  elevators.  Success  to 
it!  Self-help  is  the  noblest  of  all  helps, 
and  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  Let  each 
of  us  henceforth,  North,  South,  East  and 
West,  make  the  most  of  it! 


AGRICULTURE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

T'he  “Decay  of  Rural  New  England” 
is  the  title  of  an  article  in  a  late  issue 
of  the  American  Magazine.  If  one  half 
what  it  says  is  true,  there  must  be  a  very 
“black  side”  to  New  England  farming 
just  now.  It  has  given  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  New  England 
papers.  According  to  the  Journal  of 
Lewiston,  Maine,  a  real  estate  dealer  in 
that  small  town  has  over  300  Maine  farms 
for  sale.  Among  them  is  one  of  400  acres 
in  Oxford  county,  with  good  buildings, 
that  he  would  sell  for  $700,  and  another 
of  100  acres  within  two  miles  of  Lewis¬ 
ton,  with  buildings  that  could  not  be  re¬ 
placed  for  $2,000,  and  he  is  waiting  for 
a  purchaser  who  will  pay  only  $3,200  for 
the  whole.  Last  Tuesday,  2,068  acres 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Craven’s  Irish 
estate  were  sold  in  London  at  auction  for 
about  $3,900.  A  few  years  ago  the  prop¬ 
erty  would  have  brought  over  $50,000  for 
its  sporting  capabilities  alone.  Even 
if  all  that  is  said  about  the  decadence 
of  agriculture  in  some  parts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  true,  the  decadence  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  some  parts  of  one  of  the  richest  ag¬ 
ricultural  countries  in  Europe  is  still  more 
deplorable. 

There’s  a  good  deal  of  talk  on  this  sub¬ 
ject;  but  there  are  few  trustworthy  proofs 
in  the  matter.  The  census  of  1880,  how¬ 
ever,  tends  to  confirm  the  statements  of 
the  article,  as  it  shows  that  about  the  only 
substantial  increase  of  population  in  New 
England  was  in  the  large  cities.  The 
farmers’  sons  of  that  section  drift  to  the 
large  cities  of  the  East  or  to  the  wide 
West.  Of  the  430, 041  natives  of  Vermont 
in  the  United  States  in  1880,  only  257,780, 
or  58  per  cent  lived  in  Vermont,  while  the 
remaining  178,261  were  dispersed  all  over 
the  country.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
number  who  left  the  rural  districts  was 
proportionately  greater  than  the  number 
who  left  the  State,  yet  a  correspondent  has 
an  excellent  article  elsewhere  on  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  farming  in  Vermont. 


SUFFERERS  FROM  CANCER. 

Haven’t  you  often  seen  advertise¬ 
ments  of  sure  cures  for  cancer? 
Haven’t  you  sometimes  met  an  itinerant 
charlatan  confident  that  he  could  cure 
the  worst  cases  of  that  awful  malady? 
The  advertisements  make  no  distinction 
between  the  various  types  of  cancer:  they 
offer  a  panacea  for  all.  The  charlatan, 
rough  or  smooth,  but  always  illiterate,  is 
invariably  boastful  and  self-confident. 
Both  the  advertisements  and  the  charlatan 
are  certain  to  find  dupes.  Not  the  least 
painful  consideration  about  this  torturing 
disease  is  that  so  many  of  its  unfortunate 
victims  trust  to  useless  or  pernicious  nos¬ 
trums  or  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  persons  who  profess  to  be  able 
to  cure  cancers,  but  whose  violent  reme¬ 
dies,  if  they  do  not  actually  destroy 
life,  as  is  often  the  case,  only  aggra¬ 
vate  suffering  and  entail  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  only  hope  of  success  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer  lies  in  the 
entire  removal  of  the  disease.  Obviously 
this  can  be  accomplished  only  when  the 
growth  affects  parts  within  reach  of 


the  surgeon  and  when  the  tumor  is  of 
such  recent  formation  and  limited  extent 
as  not  to  affect  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  or  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands.  Even  then  excision  of  thegrowth 
seldom  does  more  than  to  relieve  suffering 
and  prolong  life,  owing  to  the  intense  ten  - 
dency  of  the  disease  to  recur  sooner  or 
later.  Where  its  prompt  and  entire  re¬ 
moval  is  impracticable,  death  alone  can 
relieve  the  sufferer.  All  the  medical 
science  and  surgical  skill  of  the  New 
World  could  not  save  the  life  of  General 
Grant;  nor  can  all  the  medical  science 
and  surgical  skill  of  the  Old  World  save 
that  of  the  most  mighty  monarch  on  the 
globe — the  moribund  Kaiser  who  can  set 
two  millions  of  men  in  the  field  to  take  the 
lives  of  his  neighbors,  but  cannot  get  one 
to  save  his  own.  How  pathetic  that  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  agonized  sufferer  to  his  chap¬ 
lain  last  Thursday,  “You  pray  for  my 
preservation;  rather  pray  for  my  release.” 
Alas!  all  over  the  globe  there  are  many 
others  to  whom  a  God-sent  death  would 
be  a  boon.  God  pity  them  ail ! 


BREVITIES. 


“The  remedy  for  club- root  in  cabbages.”  A 
good  subject  for  the  experiment  stations  to 
investigate. 

Lawn-mowers  must  be  applied  if  a  fine 
lawn  is  desired.  Few,  if  any,  are  better  than 
the  Philadelphia. 

If  we  were  going  to  plant  but  one  kind  of 
canna,  it  would  be  Ehemanni.  But  we  have 
never  seen  the  bloom  of  Boulanger. 

Let  us  remind  readers  that  asparagus  roots 
may  still  be  planted.  The  price  is  about  $1 
per  hundred,  horse  radish  roots  bring  about 
the  same  price.  Have  you  horse-radish? 
Rhubarb  roots  are  worth  about  $1  a  dozen. 

Have  you  planted  a  few  roses,  friends?  We 
mean  you  who  have  never  cultivated  roses 
before.  If  not,  there  is  still  time.  In  fact 
little  is  gained  by  planting  roses  from  green¬ 
houses  before  late  May.  Those  in  the  open 
ground  had  better  be  transplanted  before 
the  buds  push. 

The  excellent  article  entitled  “Horse-breed¬ 
ing  in  Central  Illinois”  which  appeared  on  the 
first  page  of  the  Rural  of  April  14,  was  sent 
to  us  by  our  friend  B.  F.  Johnson,  and  was 
credited  to  him  by  mistake.  It  was  written 
however,  by  his  friend  Mr.  J.  W.  Booker,  an 
extensive  horse  breeder  and  feeder  of  Cham¬ 
paign  County,  Illinois, 

Superfin  (Beurr4  Superfin)  is  an  autumn 
pear  of  much  merit.  It  is  of  medium  size  and 
shaped  as  much  like  Seckel  as  any  other, 
though  it  averages  larger.  With  us  the  pears 
are  nearly  covered  with  russet.  The  flesh  is 
very  refreshing,  being  juicy,  vinous  and  of 
an  agreeable  medium  between  the  sweetness 
of  the  Seckel  and  the  acidity  of  the  Anjou. 

Don’t  plant  Teosinte  in  the  North.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  Rural  has  identified  “Australian 
Millet”  as  Johnson  Grass.  Kaffir  Corn  will 
not  be  valued  where  Indian  Corn  is  a  sure 
crop.  Try  Alfalfa  cautiously  until  you  can 
learn  from  experience  whether  you  care  to 
have  fields  instead  of  plots.  Japan  Clover  is 
worthless  where  Red  Clover  will  grow.  Are 
we  right? 

There’s  a  report  that  Claus  Spreckels  is 
not  sincere  in  his  professed  intention  to  com¬ 
bat  the  great  Sugar  Trust.  Some  say  he  is 
merely  playing  a  big  game  of  bluff  with  it. 
This  charge  is  very  emphatically  denied,  how¬ 
ever,  on  his  part,  and  it  is  said  the  buildings 
on  the  lately  purchased  Philadelphia  property 
will  be  at  once  demolished,  and  then  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  mammoth  refinery  will  be 
begun.  The  public  will  have  good  cause  for 
indignation,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  it 
has  been  deceived  in  this  matter. 

Eli  Minch,  horticultural  editor  of  several 
journals,  says:  “I  am  very  interested  in  your 
work  and  prize  it.  I  am  determined  to  sup¬ 
port  you,  for  I  know  you  are  right  and  en¬ 
titled  to  well  earned  success.  You  are  doing 
the  work  of  half-a-dozen  experiment  stations, 
as  they  are  usually  managed,  besides  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  greatest  agricultural  journal  in  the 
world.  In  my  potato  trials,  made  by  the 
Rural’s  system,  I  am  going  to  give  the  pub¬ 
lic  acres  since  they  want  them,  and  propose  to 
stand  by  you,  for  you  are  on  right  ground  and 
must  succeed.  ” 

Some  one  has  got  up  another  scare,  namely 
that  malaria  may  be  introduced  with  the  soil 
used  in  potting  house  plants.  But  soil  for  that 
use  is  always  taken  or  should  be  taken  from 
the  surface,  or  if  from  a  heap,  one  that  has 
been  well  permeated  for  months  by  the  air. 
Mud,  long  shut  off  from  the  air  by  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  water,  is  said  to  breed  malaria.  It 
is  at  any  rate,  if  used  fresh,  unwholesome  for 
plants.  Healthy  plants  are  probably  beneficial 
in  rooms,  especially  in  winter.  In  summer 
the  night  air  should  have  free  entrance  and 
exit  in  sleeping  rooms,  excepting  perhaps  in 
known  malarial  districts. 

The  Florida  orange  growers  are  bandying 
the  topic  of  fumigation  with  sulphur  as  a 
means  of  postponing  the  decay  of  their  fruit. 
Singularly  they  claim  that  it  hightens  the 
color  instead  of  having  its  usual  blanching 
effect:  but  they  have  not  got  so  far  as  some 
of  our  wise  men  of  the  North,  who  try  to 
scare  us  with  the  assertion  that  the  mere  fumes 
of  sulphur  will  adhere  to  the  fruit  weeks 
after  they  have  been  sublimed,  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  injure  the  health  of  those  who 
eat  it,  but  who  may  take  half  a  spoonful  of 
sulphur  raw  at  one  dose  with  impunity,  and 
when  prescribed,  with  specially  good  effect. 
The  Floridians  have  not  found  fumigation  a 
preventive  of  the  rot.  As  with  grapes,  oranges 
seem  to  keep  best  stored  in  dry,  still  air,  or 
eft’ hanging  on  the^tree. 
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tinuously  occupied  and  magnified  the  promi¬ 
nent  office. 

Besides  the  editional  work  spoken  of  above, 
the  Professor  was  during  five  years  (in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  University  duties)  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Journal  and 
the  Breeder’s  Gazette  in  which  occurred  regu¬ 
lar  articles  from  his  pen  signed  as  correspond¬ 
ent  with  the  familiar  initials,  G.  E.  M.,  or  un¬ 
signed  as  editorial  matter.  During  more  than 
20  years  scarcely  a  week  has  passed  without 
one  or  more  contributions  to  the  agricultural 
press,  while  the  papers  and  addresses  be¬ 
fore  agricultural  institutes,  conventions,  etc  , 
can  be  counted  with  scarcely  diminished 
numbers.  In  the  winter  of  1870-71  the 
enthusiastic  editor,  by  pen  and  voice,  was 
chief  in  the  organization  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
agricultural,  and  some  county  and  local  in¬ 
stitutes  which  in  other  hands  have  recently 
become  so  prominent  and  promising.  This 
seems  to  be  a  type  of  other  later  accomplish¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  him  whose  work  we  re¬ 
view.  In  the  peculiar  and  complex  interact¬ 
ions  of  mind  upon  mind,  of  deed  upon  deed, 


ject,  and  that  the  first  one  went  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  desk. 

Continuing  the  idea  of  apparent  destiny — of 
course  only  apparent,  except  for  sufficient 
cause— we  find  the  particular  office  to  which 
Mr.  Morrow  has  been  again  and  again  elected 
in  various  organizations  is  that  of  secretary, 
His  connection  with  the  press  accounts  in  part 
for  this.  Thus  he  was  during  four  years,  and 
until  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  other 
duties,  secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  three  years  secretary  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society, 
secretary  of  the  National  Agricultural  Con¬ 
gress,  etc. 

In  1879  the  Professor  made  a  trip  to  the 
British  Islands,  to  study  their  agriculture  and 
to  compare  it  himself  with  that  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Frequent  letters  to  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  other  agricultural  papers  show 
his  powers  of  rapid  observation  and  well- 
trained  familiarity  with  his  subject  at  home 
and  abroad.  His  courteous  reception  was 
honorable  alike  to  the  guest  and  his  distin¬ 
guished  bretbern  of  the  guild  across  the  sea. 
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The  blood  of  a  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  courses 
through  the  veins  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 
Both  grandfathers  were  pioneers  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Ohio,  and  took  prominent  parts  in  the 
movements  by  which  the  State  was  organized 
and  admitted  to  the  Union.  The  paternal 
grandfater,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  became  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  leader  in  these  early  affairs,  and 
was  often  made  the  standard-bearer  of  his  po¬ 
litical  associates.  Among  the  high  offices  he 
held  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  the  first 
and  for  some  years  the  only  Representative  in 
Congress,  United  States  Senator,  Governor  of 
the  State. 

In  both  Houses  of  Congress  he  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  shaping  and  di¬ 
recting  the  governmental  policy  in  regard  to 
the  public  domain.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  educational  affairs  of  his  State,  and  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  one  of 
Ohio’s  first  collegiate  institutions. 

The  Governor’s  only  son,  John,  a  man  of 
sterling  worth  and  vigorous  life— usually 
known  as  Major  Morrow— was  the  father  of 
him  of  whom  we  now  write.  George  E.  Mor¬ 
row  was  born  October  19,  1840,  in  Warren 
County,  Ohio,  within  a  half  mile  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  cabin  of  his  illustrious  grandfather.  The 
lad  grew  to  the  stature  of  manhood  upon  his 
father’s  farm,  with  such  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  as  usually  surround  boys  in  the 
country.  He  made  good  progress  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  and  in  the  neighboring  academy, 
became  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  and 
pushed  his  studies  well  along  in  the  anticipat¬ 
ed  college  course. 

But  in  the  stirring  days  of  1861  no  young 
man  of  spirit  and  of  patriotic  impulses  was 
sure  of  carrying  out  his  personal  plans.  In 
this  case  the  prospective  cap  and  gown  were 
exchanged  for  the  musket  and  military  uni¬ 
form  in  July  of  the  first  year  of  the  civil  war. 
Never  being  very  rugged  in  body,  his  health 
failed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  camp,  and 
solicitous  friends  procured  his  discharge  after 
two  years  of  service.  Seeking  health,  he 
went  to  Minnesota,  and  was  soon  engaged 
again  in  teaching.  Next  we  find  him  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  pursuing  the  course 
in  law,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1866. 

We  may  pause  here  to  say  that  there  was 
never  any  serious  intention  of  making  the 
practice  of  law  a  profession,  as  may  be  seen 
by  what  follows.  From  early  life  there  had 
been  a  strong  attachment  to  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  youth  espe¬ 
cially  centered  itself  upon  agricultural  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  Western  Rural  was  established 
in  Detroit  in  1864,  and  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  student-at-law.  Correspon¬ 
dence  resulted  in  an  engagement,  and  here 
began  what  has  developed  into  the  life-woik 
of  the  man.  Letters  upon  agricultural  topics 
went  regularly  from  the  University,  and 
when  the  spring  term  closed  the  writer  him¬ 
self  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  paper, 
which  was  afterward  moved  to  Chicago.  This 
connection  was  retained  during  the  succeed¬ 
ing  school  year,  at  the  end  of  which  the  regu¬ 
lar  editorial  work  was  resumed  upon  the 
Western  Rural,  and  continued  until  1869.  At 
this  time  Mr.  Morrow,  in  association  with  his 
brother,  purchased  the  Western  Farmer,  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  files  of  these  publications  abundantly 
attest  the  activity  and  ability  of  the  editor, 
and  the  influence  wielded  during  the  six  years’ 
work  upon  the  latter  is  to  this  day  gratefully 
appreciated  and  acknowledged  by  the  citizens 
and  associations  of  the  State.  Upon  this  point 
the  writer  of  this  has  recently  had  abundant 
proof  from  the  lips  of  many  witnesses.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  1875,  Mr.  Morrow  again  joined  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Western  Rural,  but  only  for  a  year. 
Early  in  1876  he  began  a  second  though  allied 
career,  as  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Previous  to  this 
latter  engagement  he  had,  upon  invitation, de¬ 
livered  some  lectures  upon  1  i  ve  stock  and  dairy¬ 
ing  in  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  in 
which  a  special  course  upon  certain  agricul¬ 
tural  topics  had  been  provided  for  the  senior 
students.  The  impression  then  made,  together 
with  the  reputation  before  achieved,  caused 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  institu¬ 
tion  to  offer  such  inducements  as  made 
the  Professor  resign  his  new  position 
in  Iowa  and  accept  the  more  favorable 
offer.  The  duties  be  gan  as  Professor  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  his  second  engagement  of  this  kind, 
in  January,  1877,  since  which  time  he  has  con¬ 


in  the  progressive  requirements  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  society,  it  not  unfrequently  occurs 
that  certain  individuals  seem  destined  to  per¬ 
form  certain  special  parts  in  different  enter¬ 
prises.  Whether  from  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  or  from  the  inherent  characteristics  of 
the  man,  the  particular  thing  which  becomes 
plainly  noticeable  in  a  review  of  his  public 
work  is  that  Professor  Morrow  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  suggesting  and  originating 
movements  which,  through  the  cooperative 
energy  of  others,  in  some  cases  of  greater  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity,  have  developed  into  asso¬ 
ciations  and  influences  of  wide-reaching, 
transforming  importance  and  power.  The 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock 
Show  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  Any  one  may  read  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Vol.  XV.,  p.  151,  the  communication  signed 
by  G.  E.  Morrow,  which  resulted  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  series  of  magnificent  annual  exhibi¬ 
tions  now  so  well  known  and  so  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  through  the  Union. 

The  origin  of  the  National  Cattle  Growers’ 
Convention  has  been  very  properly  accredited 
to  Commissioner  Loring,  who  issued  the  call 
and  in  many  ways  showed  his  interest  in  the 
first  meeting.  But  it  will  be  remembered  by 
those  present  at  this  initial  gathering  that 
Mr.  Loring  was  unable  to  be  present  and  that 
he,  by  letter,  asked  Professor  Morrow  to  act 
for  him  in  the  organization.  Files  of  corres¬ 
pondence  show  that  this  was  by  no  means  the 
first  letter  between  the  parties  upon  the  sub¬ 


In  professional  home-work  as  instructor  of 
students,  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
superintendent  of  the  practical  affairs  of  the 
large  farm,  Professor  Morrow  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  by  every  one  who  knows  of 
these  things  as  they  are,  clearly  and  emphati¬ 
cally  the  man  for  the  place.  The  popular  de¬ 
lusion  that  a  college  professor  must  be  a  hood¬ 
winked  theorist  and  this  alone,  finds  no  real¬ 
ization  in  the  case  at  hand.  His  specialty,  if 
we  may  select  one  for  him,  is  in  live  stock, 
upon  which  in  theory  and  practice  he  is  wide¬ 
ly  accepted  as  an  authority. 


Swindlers’  Bait  for  Farmers.— In  the 
multitude  of  swindles  practiced  on  the  far¬ 
mer,  his  cupidity  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
weak  point  appealed  to.  The  deludable  farmer 
is  a  shrewd  man,  who  is  not  easily  beguiled 
by  ordinary  forms  of  trickery.  He  is  on  his 
native  heath.  He  has  been  educated  into  sus¬ 
picion  by  the  knowledge  that  gudgeons  are 
being  caught  by  various  new  devices.  Above 
all,  he  is  blessed  with  an  indomitable  personal 
curiosity  which  is  of  itself  a  protection.  He 
is  bv  no  means  credulous.  Indeed,  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of.  his  life  tend  to  impress  on  uis 
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Spring  and  Summer. 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 
Are  offering  the  following'  special 
lines,  particularly  suitable  for 
this  season’s  wear: 

20- incli  Colored  Rhadames,  85 
cents  per  yard. 

21- inch  Colored  Rhadames,  $1 
per  yard;  worth  $  1  and  $  1.25. 

44-inch  Check  Cheviots,  75c. 
per  yard. 

54-inch  Stripe  Cheviots,  $1.00 
per  yard. 

54-inch  Check  Cheviots,  $1.00 
per  yard. 

These  are  very  superior  value. 

We  have  also  a  broken  line  of 
dark  colored  Serges  at  50  cents 
per  yard,  fully  worth  $1.00. 

Orders  by  mail  from  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  carefully  and 
promptly  executed. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New  York. 


mind  faith  only  in  what  he  sees  or  knows  by 
some  means  more  satisfactory  than  mere  asser¬ 
tion.  Having  earned  his  money  by  hard 
and  continuous  labor  he  is,  quite  naturally, 
very  economical  of  it,  and  very  loath  to  lay  it 
out  except  when  there  is  an  apparently  as¬ 
sured  prospect  of  returns  proportionately  so 
large  that  their  size  alone  would  serve  to  warn 
other  classes  of  the  swindling  nature  of  the 
enterprises  from  which  they  are  to  be  derived. 
Once  convinced  of  an  enormous  profit,  he 
ea=ily,  nay,  eagerly  parts  with  his  cash  and 
still  more  readily  with  his  note.  The  sharpers 
knowing  this  weakness,  always  bait  their 
hooks  for  country  gudgeons  with  enticing  al¬ 
lurements  of  immense  profits.  They  are  sel¬ 
dom  under  100  per  cent  on  the  investment, 
whether  that  may  be  25  cents  or  $2,500:  and 
are  often  over  500  per  cent.  Whenever  you 
see  an  advertisement  offering  preposterous 
returns,  you  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
find  it  in  county  papers,  agricultural  papers, 
the  weekly  editions  of  large  city  papers, 
or  in  other  journals  whose  support  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  farming  community.  De¬ 
luding  advertisements  of  other  kinds  are  num¬ 
erous  in  papers  that  circulate  chiefly  among 
city  or  town  folks,  but  the  big-profit  bait  is 
almost  exclusively  held  out  to  rural  cupidity. 
A  close  observation  of  advertisements  of  a 
fraudulent  nature  for  nearly  ten  years  has 
left  no  doubt  whatever  on  this  point  in  the 
mind  of  the  Eye-Opener. 

The  Circuses  are  soon  to  start  in  country 
places  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
most  dangerous  swindlers,  as  well  as  the  most 
reckless  and  daring,  are  those  who  travel  with 
them.  In  addition  to  the  multitude  of  ras¬ 
calities  of  which  they  are  themselves  guilty, 
these  fellows  are  often  the  spies,  the  a  van  t- 
couriers,  who  make  reports  of  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  to  organized  bands  of  swindlers  who 
follow  after  them,  and,  equipped  with  special 
knowledge,  proceed  to  plunder  by  various 
nefarious  schemes  and  tricks.  ‘  While  the  cir¬ 
cus  is  generally  hailed  with  pleasure  in  most 
country  districts,  it  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
mixed  blessing.  It  is,  indeed,  a  caravan  of 
fraud,  disseminating  wickedness.  In  its  train 
journey  card  sharps,  bunco  steerers  on  a  holi¬ 
day,  house-breakers,  horse-thieves  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  evil-doers.  These  rascals  are 
not  only  winked  at  by  the  proprietors,  but 
their  schemes  are  aided  by  them.  The  pick¬ 
pockets’  rights  are  sold  by  them  as  openly 
as  the  candy-sellers’  privileges.  So  are 
those  of  the  card-sharps  and  thimble-riggers. 
The  evils  brought  into  any  rural  neighbor¬ 
hood  by  a  visit  from  a  circus  are  poorly  com¬ 
pensated]' for '.by  the  modicum  of  innocent 
pleasure  the  show  affords. 

Concerns  Censured.— Under  this  caption 
the  Eye-Opener  will  from  time  to  time  give 
the  names  of  "various ‘concerns  he  has  seen 
blamed  in  other  papers,  but  which  have  not 
been  investigated  at  the  Rural  office.  Among 
these  are  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  Speculative 
Syndicate,  alias  W.  H.  Ingham  &  Co.,  New 
York . . . .  We  have  repeatedly  said  that  we  had 
seen  adverse  reports  of  the  People’s  Homestead 
Company,  of  Florida ,  still  we  are  constantly 
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receiving  inquiries  about  it.  It  may  not  be 
altogether  a  humbug;  but  the  claims  put 
forth  in  its  circulars  and  advertisements  are 
greatly  exaggerated. . . .  Again  we  have  to  re¬ 
peat  our  frequent  caution  against  the  Talla¬ 
poosa  Land  Enterprise  of  G-eorgia.  A  short  time 
ago  a  “special  commissioner”  sent  by  the  New 
York  Herald  to  investigate  the  affair,  spoke 

strongly  against  it  in  a  two-column  article . 

Dr.  T.  W.  Graydon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
the  Chicago  Specialty  Company,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  are  “not  recommended”  by  Western 
papers.  ..A.  James  &  Co.,  offering  incuba¬ 
tors  for  sale  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  are  denounced 
by  a  resident  of  that  town  as  a  swindling 
mvth.  No  concern  of  the  name  exists  there; 
nor  is  there  any  person  of  the  name  of  A. 
James.  Is  it  possible  that  “chicken  sharp” 
Bain,  of  Ohio,  has  “gone  West.”  or  is  A.  James 
&  Co.,  an  agent  of  his  instead  of  being  an 

alias? _ Bronson  &  Co.,  of  Chicaeo,  who 

represent  themselves  to  be  commission  men 
for  broom-corn  and  broom-corn  supplies,  are 
reported  to  be  humbugs.  There  is  no  such 
concern  in  the  commission  business  in  Chi¬ 
cago _ The  Lake  Shore  Lumber  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 

cago,  has  no  existence  at  the  address  it  gives, 
according  to  the  Farm.  Field  and  Stockman. 
....The  Mississippi  Valley  Farmer  is  now 
denounced  bv  several  farm  journals,  months 

after  the  Eye-Ooener  showed  it  up - The 

Mutual  Helper.  Zanesville.  Ohio,  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  give,  free,  to  eaeh  subscriber,  a  lot  in 
Marquand.  Madison  County.  Mo.,  is  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  fraud.  Of  course,  all  such  free- 
lot  schemes  are  of  the  same  stripe  ...The 
California  and  Southern  Land  Trust  Co., 
of  Cincinnati,  is  declared  to  be  unreli¬ 
able  by  several  papers...  Be  cautious  about 
dealing  with  the  Omaha  World . 

Woman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

Marion  Harland  calls  housewifery  a 
profession,  and  a  dignified  one  too. 
Certainly  it  requires  as  much  education  and 
intelligence  to  keep  house  properly  as  to  man¬ 
age  a  great  business  successfully.  And  our 
oft-repeated  quotation  about  makiug  drud¬ 
gery  divine  will  not  make  ironing  day  a  bit 
easier,  or  enable  us  to  get  dinner  without  a 
certain  amount  of  work,  though  it  may  make 
us  think  more  highly  of  the  dignity  of  house¬ 
keeping. 

#  # *  * 

There  is  one  thing  education  ought  to  do 
for  us,  and  that  is  to  make  our  head  save  our 
heels,  as  a  bright  correspondent  recently  said. 
Simply  for  this  reason,  a  clever  and  cultivat¬ 
ed  woman  ought  to  make  a  much  better 
housekeeper  than  an  ignorant  one.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  is  not  always  the  case,  however, 
though  a  presumably  educated  woman  who 
lets  her  house  run  all  at  loose  ends  is  simply 

educated  in  the  wrong  direction. 

*  *  * 

A  New  York  paper— the  Weekly  Press— has 
been  collecting  statistics  from  a  lot  of  colleges 
as  to  the  style  of  girl  the  collegians  most  ad¬ 
mire.  Some  of  the  responses  are  a  little  bit 
amusing— the  budding  Solons  speak  with  such 
a  calm.  I-turn-the-crank-of-the-universe  air — 
but  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  in  favor  of 
modest,  good  sense  and  good  temper.  Some 
few  demand  “style,”  money,  or  perfect  beauty, 
but  as  a  rule  the  three  graces  of  good  health, 
good  sense,  and  good  temper  constitute  the 
collegians’  ideal.  The  best  trio  in  the  world 
for  everyday  use,  too. 

^ 

We  would  like  to  shake  hands  with  Mrs. 
Jack  on  the  question  of  out-door  work 
for  girls.  As  she  says,  heavy  farm  work  is, 
of  course,  unsuitable  for  women,  but  assur- 
edly  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
familiarize  themselves  with  light  garden 
work.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  in 
the  Garden,  who  declares  that  out-door  life 
not  only  clears  the  complexion,  but  also  pre¬ 
vents  liability  to  freckles.  Much  experience 
shows  that  heat,  wind,  or  sunlight  will  always 
produce  this  disfigurement  on  some  skins,  no 
matter  how  much  the  victim  is  out  of  doors. 

But  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  many  country  dis¬ 
tricts  the  girls  are  not  out  of  doors  nearly  as 
much  as  they  ought  to  be.  They  are  likely 
to  be  so  busy,  for  one  thing,  that  it  seems  a 
waste  of  time  to  take  a  walk  without  any 
object  except  that  of  exercise.  If  a  little 
garden  plot  will  make  a  girl  take  out-door 
exercise  without  feeling  as  if  she  were  idling, 
why  let  us  all  begin  our  gardens  at  once, 
and  try  to  grow  health  and  strength  as  well 
as  flowers  and  “garden  sass.” 

Sunshine  is  a  very  necessary  element  in  our 
lives,  and  we  would  like  to  extend  both  hands 
to  the  Rural  sister  who  gave  us  a  little  talk 
on  this  subject  in  a  recent  issue.  It  is  a  little 
hard  to  see  it  sometimes;  life  is  a  struggle  to 
many  of  us,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  make  it  into  a  battle-field.  And  we 
always  tbiuk  that  poverty  and  its  attendant 
ills  are  a  thousand  times  harder  to  bear  amid 
the  cruel  bricks  and  mortar  of  a  city  than  out 


in  the  freedom  of  the  country.  Hardship  is 
hardship,  everywhere;  as  Thomas  k  Kempis 
says  “there  is  no  remedy  for  tribulation  but 
patient  endurance.”  Add  sunshiny  cheerful¬ 
ness  to  the  endurance,  and  we  have  the  most 
effective  armor  in  the  world. 


EXERCISE  AND  EDUCATION. 

A.  G. 

IF  women  are  to  use  their  brains,  as  men  do 
theirs,  although,  perhaps,  in  less  degree, 
they  must  nourish  them  somewhat  as  men  do 
theirs.  The  usual  sedentary  life  of  a  girl 
student  is  simply  ridiculous,  and  can  only  end 
in  ultimate  failure.  A  young  friend  of  mine 
is  studying  at  the  University  of  Berkley,  in 
California,  a  college  whose  course  of  study  is 
like  that  of  Yale  or  Harvard,  and  in  another 
year  (if  she  does  not  die  in  the  meantime)  will 
take  the  degree  of  B.  A.  She  has  an  hour’s 
ride  in  a  horse-car  each  way  daily  from  her 
home  to  the  college,  studies  Greek  on  the  way, 
and  that  and  various  other  studies,  until  mid¬ 
night.  She  has  no  cricket,  no  football,  no 
rowing,  no  croquet,  eveD,  to  develop  her  mus¬ 
cle,  and  is  losing  all  her  fresh  complexion  and 
girlish  spirits  as  her  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
conic  sections  increases. 

I  do  not  go  in  for  this  sort  of  “higher  edu¬ 
cation”  of  women.  It  is  not  giving  the  girls 
a  fair  show,  and  wheu  they  break  down  under 
what  no  boy  is  expected  to  endure,  the  cry 
will  go  up  that  we  are  not  meant  to  develop 
our  brain— that  the  chemistry  of  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  the  washing  of  children’s  faces  are 
all  that  nature  intended  us  for.  The  London 
Spectator,  in  a  review  of  Mrs.  Pfeiffer’s  book, 
says:.  “Though  we  do  not  advocate  any  imi¬ 
tation  by  women  of  men’s  education,  we 
must  protest  that  no  boy  or  man  was  ever  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  capable  of  what  is  now  forced 
upon  some  girls.  The  system  of  examina¬ 
tions  run  mad  has  been  adopted  wholesale 
from  boy’s  education  by  the  educator  of  girls. 
But  no  boy,  however  crammed,  was  ever  de¬ 
prived  of  exercise  as  girls  are.  No  boy  was 
ever  allowed  to  sit  up  to  work  till  12  or  one  at 
night,  as  some  girls  are  to  the  present  writer’s 
own  knowledge.  Fortunately  boys  would  not 
stand  it,  and  the  educators  of  girls  should 
open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  what  a  boy  would  call  a  ‘mean  advantage’ 
of  the  docility  and  eagerness  of  some  of  their 
pupils,  and  of  the  traditions  of  an  unhealthy 
scheme  of  life,  to  further  the  end  of  gaining 
prizes  and  distinctions,  to  the  ruin  of  their 
pupils’  health  and  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the 
cause  they  themselves  have  at  heart.” 

Follow  the  advice  in  the  “Chat  By  The  Way” 
of  a  recent  Rural,  girls,  and  first  look  out  for 
your  physical  health.  After  that  we  should 
say  look  out  for  thatof  your  family  and  future 
husband  by  learning  how  to  cook,  and  then  if 
you  have  any  energy  left,  develop  your  mind, 
and  you  will,  in  most  instances,  find  that  there 
will  be  time  for  a  little  of  all  three.  “These 
things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have 
left  the  others  undone'” 


LIVING  IN  THE  WEST. 

BY  A  GRAND-DAUGHTER. 

IN  the  issue  of  March  18,  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  I  read  an  account  of  “Liv¬ 
ing  in  the  West,”  by  a  grandmother.  The 
hardships  she  related  in  Western  life  are  so 
different  from  anything  of  which  I  have 
heard  or  known,  that  I  as  a  grand-daughter 
must  give. a  little  of  my  experience  which  is  a 
fair  sample  of  many  others.  Grandmother 
advises  the  girls  not  to  come  West,  and  as  I 
am  one  of  these  having  been  married  only  a 
short  time,  I  will  address  my  letter  to  them. 

I  came  to  Dakota  five  years  ago,  having  al¬ 
ways  lived  in  a  city.  You  would  think  that 
pioneer  life  as  it  has  been  represented  to  you 
would  be  very  disagreeable  to  me,  but  not  so ; 
I  never  enjoyed  the  city  as  I  do  our  beauti¬ 
ful  prairie.  We  lived  on  a  claim  the  first  sum¬ 
mer  and  I  enjoyed  my  first  taste  of  Dakota 
life  immensely.  Our  nearest  neighbor  had  her 
house  just  across  the  road  from  us  instead  of 
one  mile  away,  and  this  way  of  building  is 
customary. 

I  do  not  remember  much  about  sod  shanties 
and  dug-outs.  Grandmother  must  be  think¬ 
ing  of  the  time  when  she  was  a  girl.  We  all 
have  wood  houses  here,  excepting  in  the  towns 
where  they  build  chiefly  of  brick. 

We  girls  found  many  things  to  amuse  us. 
Horseback  riding  was  our  favorite  sport. 
There  is  fine  opportunity  for  it  here.  Every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  claim  life  bad  a 
charm  for  us.  The  sunsets,  moonlights  and 
even  the  storms  seemed  grand.  I  have  never 
seen  a  cyclone  because  they  are  more  frequent 
in  other  States  than  here.  The  only  bad  bliz¬ 
zard  I  have  seen  was  the  one  of  Jan.  12,  which 
was  not  so  bad  as  represented.  In  our  coun¬ 
ty  there  was  no  loss  of  life,  and  in  the  five 
surrounding  counties  only  three  perished. 
These  six  counties  would  be  nearly  the  size  of 
New  York  State,  if  not  larger. 

It  is  here  that  I  met  my  husband,  a  young 
Presbyterian  minister.  And  by-the-way,  girls, 
there  are  hundreds  of  noble  bachelors  here 


who  are  anxiously  waiting  for  you  girls  of  re¬ 
finement,  in  the  East,  to  come  out  and 
make  them  comfortable  homes;  and  as  a  rule 
our  homes,  though  usually  small,  are  comfort¬ 
able.  We  have  as  many  luxuries  according 
to  our  circumstances,  as  you  in  the  East. 

The  scarcity  of  doctors,  and  the  sad  death 
of  the  baby,  with  flowers  growing  over  its 
grave  was  spoken  of.  There  are  grieving 
mothers  everywhere.  But  here  we  have  very 
few  infants’  deaths.  I  have  a  hearty  baby  of 
three  months,  and  I  hope  to  keep  her,  as  only 
two  babies  have  died  in  our  town  during  the 
four  years  of  its  existence. 

The  truth  is  we  don’t  need  many  doctors 
out  here.  Our  best  physician  is  about  to 
leave  our  town  because  he  has  so  few  patients, 
and  one  of  our  druggists  has  gone  away,  as 
he  considers  the  climate  too  healthy  for  the 
drug  business. 

Of  course,  we  have  our  hardships  and  trials 
here,  no  person  or  country  is  free  from  them, 
but  we  are,  as  a  rule  a  happy  people,  and 
greatly  interested  in  our  new  country,  so  we 
do  not  mind  the  little  inconveniences  which 
necessarily  come. 

Oh,  I  forgot  the  snake  story.  Don’t  let 
that  frighten  you  girls.  I  have  never  seen 
but  two  out  here,  and  many  of  my  friends 
have  seen  none. 

I  will  close  for  this  time,  hoping  that  in  the 
future  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  writing 
you  again.  Josephine  m.  brandt. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

A  polite  man  is  one  who  listens  with  inter¬ 
est  to  things  he  knows  all  about,  when  they 
are  told  by  a  person  who  knows  nothing 

about  them . . . 

Nothing  but  clear-cut  principle  is  a  safe 
guard  in  human  action.  The  laws  of  nature 
are  inexorable,  why  should  not  human  law 
be?  Nature  is  the  best  government  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  that  being  true,  does  it  not 
follow  that  the  nearer  we  pattern  our  govern¬ 
ment  after  nature,  the  better  the  government 

will  be? . 

The  greatest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  think¬ 
ers  have  all  passed  through  fire.  The  greatest 
poets  have  “learned  in  suffering  what  they 

taught  in  song.  ” . 

The  mind,  in  order  to  b6  kept  pure,  must  be 
employed  in  topics  of  thoughts  which  are 
themselves  lovely,  chastened,  and  elevating.. 
Wounds  are  not  healed  by  the  unbending  of 

the  bow  that  made  them . 

A  work  prospers  through  endeavors,  not 

through  vows . 

“As  we  have  opportunity”  says  a  writer  in 
the  South  and  West  “let  us  tread  in  His  steps 
who  went  about  doing  good,  whether  the  only 
service  we  can  render  be  a  look  or  tone  of  cor¬ 
diality  to  a  fellow  worshiper,  a  letter  or  visit  to 
the  sick,  or  comfort  and  peace  brought  to  a 
fretful  child,  perchance  one  of  our  own  house¬ 
hold.” . . 

A  present  good  may  be  reasonably  parted 
with  upon  a  probable  expectation  of  a  future 

good  which  is  more  excellent . 

No  theory  of  ministerial  culture  is  either 
scriptural  or  philosopical,  or  sensible,  which 
cannot  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  clergy  and 

the  masses . 

Pusey  says:  “What  more  passing  than 
words?  A  breath!  What  very,  very  few 
words  of  ours  rest  with  us?  We  forget  them 
as  soon  as  spoken;  God  does  not  forget  them. 
They  do  God’s  work  or  Satan’s  work  on  others ; 

they  pass  in  act,  they  abide  in  effect.” . 

Human  nature  is  not  so  depraved  as  to  hin¬ 
der  us  from  respecting  goodness  in  others, 
though  we  ourselves  want  it.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  we  are  so  charmed  with  the  pretty 
prattle  of  children,  and  even  the  expressions 
of  pleasure  or  uneasiness  in  some  parts  of  the 
brute  creation.  They  are  without  artifice  or 
malice;  and  we  love  truth  too  well  to  re¬ 
sist  the  charm  of  sincerity . . 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  says  the  impulse 
to  the  wrong  use  of  the  tongue  is  so  great  that 
if  a  man  has  the  power  to  control  that,  there 
is  nothing  else  so  strong  that  he  cannot  con¬ 
trol  it,  and  in  that  sense  he  is  a  perfect  man 

that  can  command  his  tongue . 

Goethe  says  the  useful  encourages  itself,  for 
the  multitude  produce  it  and  no  one  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  it;  but  the  beautiful  must  be  en¬ 
couraged,  for  few  can  set  it  forth  and  many 

need  it . .  . 

Dr.  Hammond  says  of  cigarettes:  If  a  boy 
begins  to  smoke  a  great  deal  early  in  life  you 
may  be  sure  he  will  never  become  an  intellec¬ 
tual  Saul,  as  the  effects  on  his  body  by  affinity 
reach  his  mind ;  he  will  lose  energy  and  steadi¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  and  will  become  a  vacilla¬ 
ting,  weak  man,  unfitted  for  the  struggle  of  life. 
Cigarette  smoking  is  like  whisky  drinking; 
the  appetite  for  it  increases  just  in  proportion 

as  the  body  becomes  unable  to  bear  it . 

Extracts  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mark 
Guy  Pearse,  taken  from  Mister  Horn  and  His 
Friends:  “If  you  want  to  keep  money  from 
hurting  you,  you  must  think  as  much  about 
givin’.  as  gettin’.” . .“Folks  often  excuse 


themselves  saying  they  can’t  afford  to  give ; 
but  if  they  saw  things  in  a  truer  light  they’d 
say  that  they  couldn’t  afford  to  keep.” . 

Just  as  soon  as  any  conviction  of  truth  be¬ 
comes  central  and  vital  there  comes  the  de¬ 
sire  to  utter  it.  Sacrifice  is  gladness,  service 
is  joy,  when  such  an  idea  becomes  a  com¬ 
manding  power. 

The  Christian  spirit  loves  with  aid  to  go; 

Will  not  be  sought,  waits  not  for  want  to  plead, 

But  seeks  the  duty— nay,  prevents  the  need . 

Sprague  says  our  salvation  does  not  depend 
upon  our  having  right  notions  about  the 
devil,  but  right  notions  about  God.  And  if 
we  hate  evil  and  love  that  which  is  good,  we 
need[not  trouble  about'the  'personality  of  the 
Evil  One . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


HOW  TO  ENLARGE  A  LEAF  TABLE. 

In  the  Rural  for  November  19,  1887,  page 
775,  there  is  illustrated  a  method  for  extend¬ 
ing  a  common  table  for  which  I  would  suggest 
an  improvement,  especially  as  to  the  corners. 
Why  make  square  corners  when  it  would  seem 
that  there  are  corners  enough  in  the  world 
without  making  more.  Cut  four  holes,  one 
inch  by  one  and  one-fourth  inch,  through  the 
cross-bar  at  the  end  of  the  table,  as  shown  in 
diagram,  Fig.  114,  and  thus  make  the  supports 


Fig.  114. 

for  the  extension  longer  and  consequently  bet¬ 
ter  than  represented  by  “Picket”  on  the  above 
page.  JETHRO  TULL. 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  April  days  are  lengthening  and  once 
more  we  are  busy  with  spring  work  and  re¬ 
joicing  in  renewed  sunshine.  Easter  came 
early  and  filled  us  with  desire  to  begin  house¬ 
cleaning  ;  but  the  changeable  weather  warned 
us  to  desist.  Now  with  softer  winds  and 
brighter  days  we  feel  that  we  can  open  all  the 
windows  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body  too, 

“Wide  open  to  the  sun.” 

The  kitchen  aspect  is  varied  and  to  me  it 
seems  the  most  unfavorable  time  of  the  year 
as  far  as  appearances  go.  Mud  tracks  will 
gather  on  the  floor;  cobwebs  will  gather  in 
spite  of  brooms,  everything  grows  so  fast. 
But  soap  and  water,  borax  and  ammonia  are 
sure  cleansers,  nor  need  we  add  to  our  cares 
by  haste  and  worry.  How  lovely  these  spring 
mornings  that  bring  us  the  return  of  the  birds 
and  the  first  spring  flowers.  The  season  in 
this  northern  latitude  is  always  late,  and  then 
with  a  sudden  surprise  the  annual  miracle 
comes.  The  mountains  and  hills,  the  streams 
and  brooks  break  forth  into  singing  and  the 
wonder  of  spring-time  is  repeated.  There  is 
something  very  beautiful  in  all  this  and  in  the 
faith  we  renew  with  each  season  as  we  plant 
and  sow,  trusting  that  we  shall  reap  the  re¬ 
ward  of  our  labors — a  trust  that  is  never  be¬ 
trayed.  In  our  circle  there  has  been  illness, 
and  at  one  time  we  feared  for  our  invalid. 
But  youth  and  a  naturally  good  constitution 
triumphed,  and  surrounded  by  loving  care 
once  more  the  kitchen  circle  is  complete.  It 
was  partly  a  case  of  “tired  hands”  and  of  over 
care,  and  of  fruitless  efforts  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  life — an  over-tasked  body  and  a  mind 
too  alert  with  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that 
would  become  a  martyr  for  those  near  and 
dear,  with  or  without  cause.  And  thus  with 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


lowered  vitality  the  cold  winds  of  winter 
found  a  ready  victim. 

To-day  we  read  together  this  lesson: 

“Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning, 

Every  morn  is  the  world  made  new; 

You  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and  sinning, 

Here  is  a  beautiful  hope  for  you  — 

A  hope  for  me,  and  a  hope  for  you. 

All  the  past  things  are  past  and  over, 

The  tasks  are  done,  and  the  tears  are  shed; 
Yesterday’s  errors,  let  yesterday  cover; 

Yesterday’s  wounds,  which  smarted  and  bled. 

Are  healed  with  the  healing  which  night  has  shed. 
Yesterday  now  is  a  part  of  forever, 

Bound  up  in  a  sheaf  which  God  holds  tight, 

With  glad  days,  and  sad  days,  and  bad  days,  which 
never 

Shall  visitus  more  with  theirbloom  and  their  blight, 
Their  fullness  of  sunshine,  or  sorrowful  night.” 

“Ah!”  I  said,  “Susan  Coolidge  knows  that 
we  all  have  our  ‘glad  days’  and  ‘bad  days,’ 
too.” 

“Or,  rather,”  spoke  up  our  Mentor,  “we 
have  the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  days,  and 
some  of  us  have  six  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the 
former.  ” 

The  School-girl  thought  house-cleaning  was 
sure  to  bring  out  a  family  of  Mr.  Hydes,  but 
I  remarked  that  there  was  no  need  of  it ;  that 
if  managed  aright  the  renovating  of  the  home 
from  garret  to  cellar  might  be  full  of  pleasure, 
the  main  thing  being  not  to  over-work.  The 
florist  of  the  family  was  too  busy  with  the 
Rose  Number  of  the  Rural  to  talk.  It  was 
pronounced  “a  gem,”  and  contains  so  much 
that  is  valuable  one  can  only  wonder  that  any 
reader  can  withstand  its  fascinations.  And 
we  may  hope  that  it  will  cause  roses  to  blos¬ 
som  in  every  door  yard  where  the  paper  has 
an  influence,  and  so  brighten  the  lives  of  all 
flower-loving  households. 


HOME  UPHOLSTERY. 

House  cleaning  time  is  generally  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  removal  of  one  or  more  pieces  of 
well-worn  and  time-honored  furniture  to  the 
lumber-room,  that  a  little  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies  of  the  household  might 
transform  into  useful  and  pretty  articles. 
Take,  for  instance,  some  comfortable  cane 
rocker,  or  little  splint-bottomed  sewing  chair, 
so  shabby  and  worn  that  we  hardly  think  it 
will  pay  to  send  it  to  be  re-seated,  and  so  rel¬ 
egate  it  to  kitchen  or  lumber-room.  I  have 
just  finished  upholstering  a  couple  of  pieces 
of  this  kind,  and  the  result  is  so  satisfactory 
that  I  must  give  the  Rural  the  benefit  of  my 
modws  operandi.  The  broken  cane  was 
joined  and  held  by  stout  twine,  and  in  one 
case  I  formed  almost  the  entire  seat  of  this, 
crossed  and  re-crossed  for  strength.  I  then 
cut  a  paper  pattern  the  exact  size  of  the  back 
and  seat,  but  a  little  larger  all  around.  I 
found  an  old  quilt  really  past  service,  and 
from  this  cut  pieces  for  padding  the  back  and 
seat,  using  also  a  roll  of  cotton  batting,  and 
sewing  it  on  firmly  with  a  large  upholsterer’s 
needle  and  some  twine.  Then,  taking  my  pa¬ 
per  pattern  I  cut  from  the  breadth  of  an  old 
blue  dress  pieces  for  the  back  and  seat,  which 
I  fastened  on  neatly.  I  had  purchased  some 
striped  crash,  which  had  an  dcru  ground  with 
a  wide  Roman  stripe  in  it.  A  piece  half  a 
yard  wide  of  this  and  long  enough  to  cross 
the  back  of  the  chair  transversely  was  fringed, 
on  one  edge  laid  in  folds  like  a  shoulder-scarf . 
and  stretched  across  the  back,  and  another  was 
laid  in  like  manner  over  the  seat.  I  had  first 
stained  the  chair  an  imitation  cherry.  The 
smaller  rocker  I  painted  black  with  gilt  stripes, 
and  made  the  seat  and  back  of  Turkey  red, 
with  a  crossed  sash  of  the  fringed  crash. 

housewife. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


TIME  BY  THE  FORELOCK. 

“What!”  I  think  I  hear  you  exclaim  ‘Christ¬ 
mas  presents’  when  our  thoughts  are  full  of 
house-cleaning?”  Exactly — but  it  was  this 
very  house-cleaning  that  led  me  to  think  and 
plan  for  Christmas.  Beginning  to  clean  my 
pantries  as  a  verj  necessary  prelude  to  the 
general  house- cleaning,  I  turned  out  every 
box  and  condensed  the  contents,  thus  ridding 
the  shelves  of  much  that  is  not  needed.  On 
opening  the  first  box,  a  medley  of  pieces  of 
canvas  of  different  colors  met  my  eye,  all 
crowded  in  in  a  most  unceremonious  manner. 
On  taking  them  in  hand  there  came  first  two 
narrow  strips  of  Java  canvas,  one  of  ruby 
the  other  of  drab.  Here  are  the  very  things 
for  the  making  of  two  pairs  of  garters.  They 
are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  six 
fingers  long.  This  drab  piece  1  shall  embroider 
with  deep  blue  silk  in  some  conventional  pat¬ 
tern  lining  it  with  blue  satin  ribbon  and  get¬ 
ting  some  one  of  the  pretty  oxidized  silver 
buckles  that  now  come  for  this  purpose.  Be¬ 
side  the  ruby,  I  found  an  old  valence  to  a 
brush  bracket  that  from  long  spatterings  of 
water  had  become  pass£,  but  the  amber  beads 
with  which  it  was  embroided  were  as  good  as 
ever.  With  them  I  shall  work  a  vine  on  this 
garter,  lining  it  with  amber  satin  and  putting 
in  a_French.'gilt  buckle  and  so  .1  shall  .have 


quite  a  gorgeous  present  for  some  one  at  very 
trifling  cost.  Now  I  find  a  piece  of  peacock-blue 
canvas  which  on  measuring  is  a  perfect  square 
and  two  inches  over,  of  this  strip  I  have  an¬ 
other  pair  of  garters.  Lined  with  the  same 
shade  of  satin  and  embroided  with  a  lighter 
shade,  they  will  be  very  unique.  Of  the 
square  I  shall  allow  one  and  a  half  inch  to 
ravel  out  for  a  fringe  all  around.  Above  this 
embroider  with  old  gold  silk  in  cross  stitch  a 
narrow  vine  and  a  pretty  figure  in  each  corner. 
When  this  is  done  and  the  fringe  made,  take  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  the  size  of  the  marble  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  lamp,  cover  with  a  piece  of  silesia, 
place  in  the  center  of  the  mat  and  tack  it  fast. 
Now  fold  the  corners  so  that  they  may  show 
the  embroidery  and  take  a  fold  here  and  there 
— wherever  it  may  seem  necessary — placing 
a  satin  ribbon  bow  of  the  shade  of  the  canvas 
to  cover  the  stitches,  always  remembering  to 
have  the  whole  thing  present  a  square  when 
finished. 

In  the  next  box  I  find  a  spool  of  knittiug 
silk — dark  blue.  Of  this  can  be  knit  a  love¬ 
ly  purse,  buying  the  rings  and  tassels  to 
finish  it  with.  The  addition  of  a  bunch  of 
steel  beads  will  add  greatly  to  its  beauty. 
Now  I  come  across  a  neat  parcel  which,  on 
being  opened,  presents  to  view  some  Saxony 
wool  and  silk  to  match — these  shall  go  for  a 
pair  of  baby  socks — and  here  is  a  great  tangle 
of  double  zephyr  and  Germantown,  which 
will  furnish  sufficient  wool  for  two  Zouave 
jackets.  Out  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  worsted, 
I  will  knit  some  afghaus  for  those  dollies  of 
Effie’s,  Bessie’s  and  Bertha’s,  for  their  good 
conduct  and  the  general  peace  of  their  little 
mother’s — so  the  children  tolu  me— depended 
upon  their  having  some  nice  afghans.  A 
piece  of  momie  cloth  found  in  one  box  will 
be  just  the  thing  for  a  toilet  cape.  As  I  like 
the  cape  without  fringe,  I  will  hem  it  all 
around  and  then  feather-stitch  it  with  car¬ 
mine,  sketching  a  comb  and  brush  tied  loosely 
with  a  simulated  ribbon  in  one  corner  and  a 
haud-glass  in  the  other  with  fancy  hair-pins 
at  the  back  and  the  initial  letters  of  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  this  extremely  useful  little  pres¬ 
ent  will  be  given.  These  designs  are  all  done 
in  outline  stitch.  Fasten  the  cape  with  a  bow 
of  ribbon,  a  button  and  button-hole  or  a  small 
clasp.  All  of  these  things  I  have  put  in  one 
box  so  that  I  can  get  them  out  when  wanted. 
And  it  is  with  a  real  feeling  of  relief  that  I 
count  them  over  and  think  how  many  things  I 
have  accomplished  for  Christmas  that  is  sure 
to  come  by  and  bye  and  also  how  much  I  have 
done  toward  house-cleaning  which  is  here  at 
my  door.  aunt  addie. 

♦  •  » 

SAUCES  AND  GRAVIES. 

BROWN  SAUCE. 

The  foundation  of  all  rich, dark  sauces  is  made 
as  follows:  Set  over  the  fire  a  porcelain  or 
granite  saucepan  with  a  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  or  good  dripping.  When  hot  lay  in  a  pound 
of  beef  and  one  of  veal  cut  in  small  pieces,  and 
fry,  stirring  frequently,  until  they  brown, but 
do  not  allow  them  to  scorch  in  the  least ;  add 
two  quarts  of  water,  a  little  sliced  carrot,  and 
onion,  four  cloves  and  a  bit  of  mace,  simmer 
for  three  hours  and  strain.  In  the  saucepan 
heat  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  stir  in  two 
of  flour;  when  it  takes  on  a  rich,  dark-brown 
color,  add  the  strained  stock  slowly  (which 
must  first  have  been  feed  from  fat),  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  pass  through  a  fine 
wire  sieve.  It  will  keep  for  a  week  or  more 
in  winter,  but  very  few  families  care  to  take 
the  trouble  to  make  an  especial  stock  for 
sauces.  The  same  result  can  be  reached  by 
making  a  brown  roux  (pronounced  with  the 
X  left  off)  of  butter  and  flour,  made  by 
browning  the  flour  in  the  butter  over  a  slow 
fire  and  adding  a  little  stock  of  any  kind  that 
may  be  on  hand. 

To  make  a  rich,  brown  gravy,  fry  two  or 
three  sliced  onions  in  butter  until  a  nice 
brown;  add  a  slice  of  brown  toasted  bread  and 
any  pieces  of  meat,  bones  or  trimmings,  with 
thyme,  parsley,  etc.  Cover  with  water  and 
stew  four  or  five  hours;  strain,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  thicken  with  a  roux  as 
you  want  to  use  it. 

white  sauce. 

Put  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a  small  saucepan, 
stir  in  an  ounce  of  flour,  season  with  salt  and 
grated  nutmeg, and  add  slowly  a  pint  of  white 
soup  stock  and  half  a  pint  of  milk  or  cream, 
both  having  been  brought  to  the  boiling  point. 
Finish  the  seasoning  with  cayenne  and  strain. 
White  soup  stock  is  made  with  veal  or  chicken 
instead  of  beef. 

TOMATO  SAUCE. 

Stow  a  quart  of  tomatoes  with  a  sliced  onion 
and  strain  through  a  sieve,  to  extract  the 
seeds.  Make  a  roux  of  butter  and  flour ;  re¬ 
turn  the  strained  tomatoes  to  the  saucepan, 
and  season  with  cayenne,  salt  and  white  pep¬ 
per.  This  is  very  nice  for  veal  cutlets,  sweet¬ 
breads,  croquettes  of  different  kinds,  and 
many  kinds  of  fried  and  filleted  fish. 

.  Drawn  butter  sauce  is  the  foundation  of 
countless  sauces,  Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of 


butter  into  a  stewpan,  and  as  soon  as  it  bub¬ 
bles  sprinkle  in  one  heaping  spoonful  of  flour. 
Stir  until  it  is  well  cooked  without  taking 
color  and  smooth,  then  mix  in  half  a  pint  of 
water,  milk  or  stock  and  season  to  taste.  The 
addition  of  chopped  pickles,  capers  or  egg 
gives  a  pickle,  caper  or  egg  sauce. 

PALMETTO. 

HERBS. 

In  planting  your  garden  this  spring  do  not 
fail  (if  not  already  growing)  to  sow  seeds  of 
sage,  parsley,  thyme,  summer  savory,  sweet 
basil,  tarragon,  coriander  and  anise.  You  will 
find  these  herbs  very  useful  and  more  economi¬ 
cal  than  to  buy  them  as  needed,  and  then  you 
have  them  absolutely  pure.  Gather  on  a 
clear  day,  dry  in  a  cool  oven,  and  then,  rub¬ 
bing  them  free  from  sticks,  put  through  a 
sieve  and  pack  away  in  wide-mouthed  bot¬ 
tles  or  tin  boxes,  being  sure  to  label  them  so 
that  you  may  get  them  when  hurried  without 
the  trying  ordeal  of  opening  a  half  dozen 
boxes  and  finding  what  you  want  in  the  very 
last  one,  as  you  will  be  most  likely  to  do. 

_  AUNT  ADDIE. 

SUGAR  TOFFEE. 

Take  one  coffee  cupful  of  rich  cream  (if 
slightly  sour  it  would  be  just  as  good,  or  bet¬ 
ter),  one  coffee  cupful  of  granulated  sugar; 
put  into  a  very  clean  saucepan,  and  boil  slowly. 
The  mixture  will  first  become  quite  liquid, 
but  will  afterwards  gradually  thicken.  When 
almost  done,  pour  in  one  dessertspoonful  of 
essence  of  vanilla;  and  when  the  mixture  be¬ 
comes  very  frothy,  and  leaves  the  sides  of  the 
pan  clean ,  pour  out  as  quickly  as  possible  on 
to  a  flat,  buttered  dish.  It  should  set  at  once. 
Cut  it  into  squares.  Before  it  is  cold  it  should 
be  quite  smooth  and  of  a  creamy  white;  it 
should  be  “short,”  without  being  at  all  crisp 
or  crumbly.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  know 
the  exact  moment  to  take  it  off  the  fire;  this 
can  only  be  learned  by  practice. 

LOVER  OF  TOFFEE. 

TO  GIVE  A  GLOSS  TO  LINEN. 

Nothing  gives  gloss  and  newness  to  shirt- 
fronts,  or  any  linen, more  than  a  solution  of  gum 
Arabic  put  into  the  starch.  Put  two  ounces 
of  white  gum-powder  into  a  vessel  with  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  leave  it  till  morning;  then 
pour  from  it  any  sediment  into  a  clean  bottle, 
keep  it  corked,  and  when  required  for  use  stir 
a  tablespoonful  into  a  pint  of  starch  made  in 
the  usual  way.  The  great  secret  in  doing  up 
collars  and  shirts  is,  after  having  starched 
them,  to  let  them  thoroughly  dry,  then  damp 
very  well,  and  let  them  remain  tightly  rolled 
in  a  dry  cloth  for  two  or  three  hours;  then 
pull  out  and  smooth  carefully,  and  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  iron,  which  should  be  very  hot, 
rub  the  surface  of  the  linen  over  with  a  fine 
dry  cloth.  laundress. 

We  always  put  a  few  whole  cloves  and  all¬ 
spice  into  the  water  in  which  we  boil  lamb  or 
mutton. 

Use  the  back  breadths  of  worn-out  calico 
frocks  for  kitchen  aprons. 

In  cooking  spinach  and  other  greens,  use 
only  water  enough  to  keep  from  burning ;  in 
fact,  they  should  be  cooked  slowly  in  their 
own  juices. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING, 

The  Original.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


All  the  Ladies 

Who  have  given  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  a  trial 
are  enthusiastic  In  Its  praise. 

Mrs.  J.  J  Burton,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  says  : 
“  I  have  been  using  Ayer’s  Ilair  Vigor  with 
marvelous  success.  It  restores  the  original 
color  to  gray  hair,  promotes  a  fresh  growth, 
and  keeps  it  strong  and  healthy.  As  a  toilet 
article  I  have  never  found  its  equal.” 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


For  The  Nervous 


The  Debilitated 
The  Aged 

URES  Nervous  Prostration, Nervous  Head- 
'  ache, Neuralgia,  NervousWeakness, 
^Stomach  and  Liver  Diseases,  and  all 
affections  of  the  Kidneys. 

AS  A  NERVE  TONIC,  It  Strengthens 
and  Quiets  the  Nerves. 


AS  AN  ALTERATIVE,  It  Purifies  and 
Enriches  the  Blood. 

AS  A  LAXATIVE,  It  acts  mildly,  but 
surely,  on  the  Bowels. 

AS  A  DIURETIC,  It  Regulates  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Cures  their  Diseases. 

Recommended  by  professional  and  businessmen. 
Price  $i.  do.  Sold  by  druggists.  Send  for  circulars. 

WELLS  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON.  VT. 


GOLy  MEDAL,  PABIB,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  th~ee 
times  the  strength,  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
c&',  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cuj.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids,  a* 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


I.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


If  your  dealer  does  not.  keeplthe  "MACOMBER  HAND. 
TORN  and  BEAN  PLANTER,”  send  $2  and  get  one. 
Money  refunded.  If  It.  does  not  suit. 

S.  M.  M  ACOMBER,  Adams,  Vt. 


[tHT  H  I'tvo  and  makomore  money  workln*  for  im  tlmn 

•  •■■I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
FltEK.  Term.  yamt.  Address,  TltUK  Si  Co..  Augusta.  Maine. 


^100  to  4(200  A  month  can  be  made 
jpn/V  LU  working  for  us.  Agents  pre¬ 

ferred  who  can  furnish  their  own  horses  and  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be 
profitably  employed  nlso.A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and 
cities.  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1000  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  TAKEN  MEDICINES  until 

you  are  discouraged,  don’t  take  any  more  Send  to 
M.  A.  MOREHOUSE,  Wev»rtovvn,  N.  Y..  for  circulars. 
New  theory.  No  medicines  No  doctor’s  bills.  Send 
now.  You  will  be  deeply  Interested. 


QQfl  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
dwU  Sample  Cards  for  2c  Hill  Pub. Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


S3  75  STEAm  COOKEB 

■yrr-f-S?  FREE  !  "©a 

W  ewant  an  active  and  intelligent  man 
or  woman  to  represent  us  in  each  town. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 
promise  in  rge  profits.  Cooker  and 
Outfit  free.  Apph/  at  once  for  Terms 
wn.tioTi  tsrip  #  m.  it„,h  v 


2PCNTQ  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useful  Arti 
WCil  I  v  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Agts.  and 
Dealers  sell  large  Quantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  Chicago. 


lUal 


For  Information  about  Lands,  Farms,  Village 
or  City  Property  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  or  Kansas,  ad¬ 
dress,  with  stamns.  SOUTHWEST  MOM  IT  nn<l 
INVESTMENT  AGENCY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 
Box  G.  Station  A. 


NORTH  CAROLINA.  —  A  great  BARGAIN  in 
LAND  in  a  community  of  Northern  Settlers.  Address 
“OWNER,”  Rural  Office.  34  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


II  A  lj|  PA  At  the  rate  they  have  been  going  the 

■  1  L8  Sol  L ^  Public  Domains  will  all  be  gone  in  5 

■  ■  w  111  years.  Now  is  the  time  to  secure  as  Rich 

■■■■■■■■■  Land  as  the  Sun  shines  on  at  $1.25  per 

acre.  What  better  could  be  left  for  Children?  Where  these  lands  are:  how  to 
get  them,  as  well  as  for  information  about  Homes  or  Employment  in  all  States 
and  Territories.  Send  10  Cents  and  receive  the  beautiful  Engravings,  a  Pictur¬ 
esque  Panorama  of  America  Address  THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  Chicago,  IlL 


FARM  FOR  SAFE. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most' highly  improved  STOCK 
and  DAIRY  FARMS  in  Minnesota.  BOO  Acres,  fenced, 
drained,  under  thorough  cultivation.  Carries  at  pre¬ 
sent  200  head  Cattle  and  Horses.  New  Dwelling 
House.  Farm  House,  well-designed  Barns  and  ^tables, 
etc.,  in  perfect  repair.  For  full  particulars  apply  to 
LEWIS  H.  STANTON,  Morris.  Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE— Eight  Hundred  and  Forty  Acres  of 
Land  in  one  tract-forty  miles  from  Petersburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  and  15  miles  from  R.  Road.  One  half  land  clear¬ 
ed,  balance  heavily  wooded.  Soil  adapted  to  growth 
of  wheat,  tobacco  and  corn  Fine  grazing  land  and 
most  excellent  ranges  for  stock.  Well  watered— two 
unfailing  streams  running  through  the  farm  and  one 
skirting  its  boundry.  Improvements— large  dwellings. 
10  rooms,  outhouses,  and  offices,  etc  .  etc.  Fruit  abun¬ 
dant,  location  exceedingly  healthy,  mill  and  churches 
convenient  and  society  unexceptionable.  Dame  plen¬ 
tiful— deer,  turkey,  quail,  etc  Land  to  be  sold  to 
settle  up  an  estate.  Maybe  bought  for  one- half  its 
value.  Address  JNO-  II.  LEWIS.  Executor,  care 
Dr.  .fno.  II.  Clairborne.  Petersburg, 


All  Wanting'  Farms. 

Good  land  for  Fruit.  Grapes.  Peaches,  Vegetables, 
Poultry,  Grain  and  Tobacco:  30  miles  Smith  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  a  line  with  Baltimore.  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mild  Climate.  Healthy,  no  Malaria.  Wild  Land. 
S25  per  acre.  Town  Lots,  *150.  Easy  terms.  Also  Im¬ 
proved  Farms.  Prosperous  business  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
C.  &.  LANDIS,  Proprietor,  Vineland,  N,  J. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  21, 1888. 

_ Gen.  Joseph  Warren  fell  at  the  battle  of 

Bunker  Hill,  and  two  years  afterwards  the 
Continental  Congress  ordered  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  A  week  ago  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  appropriating  $15,000  for  the  erection 
of  the  monument.  Boston  will  contribute  as 

much  more . A  motion  is  before 

Congress  to  grant  a  pension  of  $5,000  a  year 
to  the  widow  of  Chief  Justice  Waite.  Already 
a  fund  of  over  $5,000  has  been  raised  for  her 
support  by  a  few  friends  of  the  dead  Chief 
Justice.  It  is  now  reported  that  he  left  $75,- 

000,  including  his  house  in  Washington . 

. . .  .The  Wood  Mower  and  Reaper  Works  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  have  been  cremated — loss 

$250,000 . S.  M.  Weir,  county  treasurer  of 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  has  misappropriated  $70.- 
000  For  fourteen  years  he  has  had  a  splen¬ 
did  reputation. .  .Senator  Morrell,  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  was  78  on  Saturday . The  Iowa  Legis¬ 

lature,  which  has  just  adjourned,  enacted  two 
stringent  liquor  bills  and  a  stringent  bill 
against  Trusts  and  combinations  of  all  kinds 

for  the  control  of  prices . A  regulation 

of  the  Canadian  Immigation  Department  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  penniless  immigrant  can  enter 
the  country  who  has  not  a  home  or  situation 

already  provided . Powderly  has  come 

out  emphatically  against  strikes,  denouncing 
them  as  mischievous  and  unprofitable.  Last 
year  the  K.  of  L.  spent  $300,000  on  the  craze. 

...  A  reduction  on  through  rates  from  New 
York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  the  Missouri 
River  to  Colorado  points  went  into  effect  on 
all  railroads  yesterday.  Under  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  the  rate  of  first-class  freight  from 
Chicago  to  Colorado  points  will  be  $1.80  in¬ 
stead  of  $2.45,  and  a  proportionate  reduction 
is  made  on  the  other  classes.  Lumber  rates 
will  be  40  cents  from  Chicago.  This  cut  is  to 
meet  a  recent  one  by  the  Fort  Worth  and 
Denver  Road.  . . .  Lately  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Legislature  passed  an  Act  granting  dis¬ 
abled  Confederate  veterans  or  their  widows  a 
pension  of  $5  per  month  each.  An  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $50,000  was  made.  Applications  have 
already  been  put  in  for  pensions  aggregating 

$2,000,000.  Tax-payers  grumbling . 

The  Green  family  of  seven  persons  at  Ridge- 
ville,  Ind.,  has  been  ill  with  trichinosis.  Wed¬ 
nesday  Mrs.  Green  died,  and  her  three  daugh¬ 
ters  may  die . French’s  old  hotel,  the 

site  of  the  new  World  building  here,  cost 
$030,000,  and  the  World  structure  will  cost 
$1,000,000.  Four  years  ago  the  World  was  a 
mighty  poor  piece  of  property  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  13,000,  now  it  claims  nearly 
250,000 . Thomas  A.  Edison,  being  re¬ 

quested  by  a  lady  to  invent  a  trumpet  that 
will  enable  her  deaf  husband  to  hear,  imme¬ 
diately  wrote  her  to  wait  a  few  months  and 
her  husband  would  think  that  he  heard  the 
stars  falling.  What  a  benefactor  be  would 
be  to  thousands  if  he  did  invent  something  of 

genuine  help  to  the  very  deaf ! . A  farmer 

near  Chebanse.  Ill  ,  fastened  with  wire  an  ear 
trumpet  to  a  deaf  ox  which  had  lost  its  appe 
tite  and  spirit;  now  it  eats  heartilv,  and  has 

an  abundance  of  spirit . During  the 

late  deadlock  in  the  House  over  the  bill  for  the 
repayment  to  the  States  of  the  direct  war 
taxes  levied  in  1861,  326  Representatives 
dawdled  away  eight  days  over  the  question, 
and  then  postponed  the  consideration  of  it 
for  eight  months — hardly  an  edifying  spec¬ 
tacle,  considering  the  heavy  expenses  it  en¬ 
tailed  on  the  people.  The  ioyal  States  paid 
the  taxes;  the  seceding  States  did  not,  and  the 
bill  proposed  that  as  all  taxes  must  be  equally 
levied,  and  as  there  is  no  reason  in  the  wants 
of  the  Treasury  to  collect  that  part  which  has 
not  been  paid,  the  money  should  be  returned 
to  the  States  which  have  paid.  The  amount 
would  be  about  $17,000,000,  and  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  therefore,  was  that  that  sum  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  surplus  to  the  loyal  States  . . . 

The  foreign  demand  for  American  canned 
goods  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  there  is  a  very 

good  export  trade  in  this  line . The 

trustees  of  the  Archbishop  and  Father  Ed¬ 
ward  Purcell  estates  have  declared  a  dividend 
of  1\4  Per  cent  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. . . . 

Carnegie  Phipps  &  Co. ,  proprietors  of  the 
Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  at  Braddock, 
Pa.,  have  decided  to  resume  operations  next 
Monday  with  non-union  men.  Many  of  their 
old  hands  are  rebelling  against  the  K.  of  L., 
and  are  willing  to  accept  the  pro-rata  scale  of 
wages  offered.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  always  a 

staunch  friend  of  the  working  classes.  . 

. . . .  A  number  of  Mormon  missionaries  have 
been  given  a  severe  drubbing  at  Allen 

Springs,  Ill.,  and  ordered  to  “go” . It  is 

proposed  to  widen  the  Delaware  at  Philadel¬ 
phia — cost  $3  500,000  . Bunko  sharks 

swindled  John  Brothers,  a  rich  farmer  near 
Canton,  Ohio,  out  of  $2,000  a  week  ago. 

. The  American  Exchange  in  Europe, 

Gillig  manager,  has  burst  up;  liabilities 
about  $4,000,000.  The  stockholders  will  lose 
all  their  investment,  and  lots  of  Americans 
traveling  in  Europe  on  “letters  of  credit” 
from  the  concern  will  lose  most  of  the  un¬ 
drawn  amounts  of  their  deposits.  Bad  and 
expensive  management  caused  the  failure. . . . 
_ Rich  gold  discoveries  near  Real  del  Cas¬ 
tillo,  Lower  California — in  Mexico — are  sure 
to  attract  a  host  of  gold-hunters  . Rob¬ 

ert  Mills,  Texan  pioneer  and  whilom  “King 
of  Brassoria,”  worth  over  $3,000,000  before 
the  “war,”  died  at  Galveston,  the  other  day, 
in  almost  extreme  poverty,  but  highly  respect¬ 
ed  by  all  for  his  sterling;  integrity . The 

Ohio  Senate  is  to  investigate  railroad  passen¬ 
ger  rates . The  Mississippi  River  has 

started  on  its  annual  overflow,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  injury  and  destruction  along  its 
course  are  very  serious.  Wiuona.  Minu.,  and 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  have  already  suffered  severe¬ 
ly.  The  water  is  very  high  in  all  the  Minne¬ 
sota  rivers,  etc.,  and  much  damage  has  been 

done  .  Ex  Senator  Roscoe  Conkliug 

died  at  his  home  in  this  city  at  1 :50  o’clock 
Wednesday  morning,  Ap’l.  18.  On  March  12  he 
was.at  his  office  “down  town,”  and  owing  to 


the  blizzard  he  couldn’t  get  a  conveyance.  He 
set  out  on  foot  in  the  gloaming,  and  after  a 
struggle  of  two  hours  in  the  blinding  snow  he 
reached  his  apartments  in  the  Hoffman  House, 
over  two  miles  “up  town,”  completely 
exhausted.  He  took  cold,  which  settled  in 
his  head,  and  finally  developed  in  an  abscess 
at  the  base  of  the  brain.  On  April  9  the  doc¬ 
tors  made  an  incision  in  the  skull,  relieving 
the  intense  pain.  For  a  week  before  his  death 
he  was  nearly  all  the  time  unconscious  or  de¬ 
lirious,  with  rare  lucid  intervals.  Born  in 
Albany  October  30,  1829.  After  receiving  an 
academic  education  he  studied  law  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  his  father,  Alfred  Conkling,  until  1846, 
when  he  entered  the  office  of  Francis  Kernan. 
In  1850  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  with¬ 
in  the  same  year  he  was  made  District  Attor¬ 
ney  for  Oneida  County.  Elected  Mayor  of 
Utica  in  1858,  and  continued  mayor  for 
the  next  term.  Elected  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1858,  and  re-elected  in 
1860:  defeated  in  1862,  but  elected  again  in  1864. 
Mr.  Conkling  was  elected  for  a  fourth  time  in 
1866,  and  in  January  1867,  before  his  term 
bad  expired,  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  was  re-elected  in  1873  and 
in  1879.  As  Senator,  Mr.  Conkling  was  at  all 
times  a  staunch  supporter  of  President  Grant’s 
administration;  he  was  also  earnest  in  his 
efforts  for  the  success  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill 
and  the  bill  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments.  In  the  Presidential  Convention  of 
1876  he  received  93  vot°s,  and  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  1880,  he  favored  Grant’s  re-election  for 
the  third  time,  and  held  together  the  famous 
“306.”  In  1881,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding 
with  President  Garfield  regarding  the  Federal 
patronage  in  this  State,  he  resigned  together 
with  his  colleague  T.  C.  Platt,  and  sought 
vindication  at  the  hands  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  by  re-election.  Failing  in  this  he 
began  practicing  law,  and  in  late  years,  is 
reported  to  have  cleared  $100,000  a  year.  He 
was  heavily  in  debt,  however,  chiefly  as 
security  for  friends  who  had  failed,  and  the 
payment  of  this  indebtedness  consumed  most 
of  his  savings  so  that  he  died  comparatively 
poor.  Thoroughly  upright  and  clean-handed, 
a  steadfast  friend  and  an  uncompromising 
foe,  he  made  many  ardent  friends  and  a  host 

of  bitter  enemies . 

. Yesterday  was  the  100th  day  of  the 

present  session  of  Congress.  The  bills  and 
resolutions  introduced  to  date  aggregate  12,- 
368,  which  is  over  2.000  more  than  the  total 
number  introduced  during  the  first  hundred 
days  of  the  last  Congress.  The  Senate  has 
passed  831  billsand  the  House  427.  The  House 
has  sent  183  bills  to  the  President  and  the 
Senate  24  The  House  yesterday  passed 

the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill,  the  Pension 
Bill,  which  appropriates  $80,280,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  made  some  headway  ou 
the  River  and  Harbor  Bill . .  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair, 
who  obtained  a  divorce  and  $4,500,000  from  her 
husband,  ex-Senator  Fair,  some  years  ago, 
has  started  from  San  Francisco  for  a  visit  to 

New  York  and  Washington . A  bill 

passed  in  the  House  at  Washington  Thursday 
establishing  a  Department  of  Labor,  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  and 
over  60  subordinates.  It  appropriates  nearly 
$80,000,  and  the  duties  outlined  are  so  exten¬ 
sive  that  it  is  said  it  would  need  50,000  persons 

to  perform  them . A  bill  providing  for 

police  matrons  in  cities  of  20,000  imhabitants 
and  over  has  passed  the  New  York  Senate. 
Massachusetts  has  already  adopted  this  reform. 
...  .Ex- Secretary  of  the  Navy  Robeson  has 
failed.  Speculation,  careless  note  indorsing 
and  extravagance  are  assigned  as  the  cause. . . 

. . .  .General  George  Crook  has  been  promoted 
to  the  Major-Generalship  made  vacant  by  the 

retirement  of  General  Terry . Sir 

Donald  Smith  .of  Montreal, has  given  $500,000 
to  establish  a  preparatory  school  at  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.  Some  years  ago  he  endowed  a 
college  at  Montreal  with  $120,000.  Riches 
are  often  the  “roots”  of  a  great  deal  of  good. . 

. They  are  still  finding  victims  of  the 

Januarv-12th  blizzard  out  in  Dakota.  The 
body  of  Egbert  Wilkins  was  found  a  week 

ago  near  Aberdeen  . Arbor  Day  was 

generally  observed,  especially  by  school  chil¬ 
dren, in  Illinois, on  April  13 — thousands  of  trees 

were  planted . The  Congressional 

Trust  investigation  is  at  a  standstill . 

It  is  said  that  the  Administration  has  secured 
pledges  from  enough  Congressmen  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  Mills  tariff  bill  through  the 
Democratic  House ;  but  the  Republican  Sen¬ 
ate  will  then  be  likely  to  defeat  it . 

....After  a  long  and  exciting  discussion, 
Thursday,  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  and  the  organization 
of  the  Territory  of  North  Dakota  was  passed, 
26  to  23,  and  the  Senate  adjourned  till  Mon¬ 
day . A  bill  providing  means  for  carry¬ 

ing  out  the  terms  of  the  Fishery  treaty  passed 
the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  It  is  expected  that  the  United  States 
Senate  will  soon  take  decisive  action  on  the 
measure  . Official  returns  of  the  Louisi¬ 

ana  election  gives  Nichols  27.000  votes  in  New 
Orleans,  and  Warmouth  12,000.  Nichols’s  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  65,000 — the 
whole  vote  iu  the  State  will  be  about  35,000 
greater  than  at  any  previous  State  election. 
The  contest  was  very  bitter,  the  Democrats 
beingat  first  divided,  so  that  Warmouth,  Re¬ 
publican,  was  thought  to  have  a  fighting 

chance  . Dr.  Cornelius  Rea  Agnew, 

among  the  very  best  specialists  in  eye  and  ear 
diseases,  died  here  on  April  18,  aged  58.  He 
was  taken  ill  while  attending  Mr.  Conkling. 
Laparotomy  was  performed,  but  couldn’t  save 
him  ..In  New  York,  Albany  and  Chicago 
there  is  trouble  between  the  brewers  and  their 
employes,  the  former  refusing  to  recognize  any 
unions  of  the  latter.  Here  there  is  a  “shut 
out”  of  the  old  employes,  but  new  hands  are 
being  taken  on  in  large  numbers  and  some  of 
the  old  are  abandoning  the  unions  for  the 
sake  of  employment.  An  attempt  is  being 
made  to  boycott  “pool”  beer:  the  various 
trades  unions  declaring  they  will  not  buy  beer 
from  those  retailers  who  sell  the  stuff  made 
by  the  brewers’ pool,  but  it  is  likely  the  latter 
will  triumph.  The  case  is  much  the  same  at 

Albany  and  Chicago  ...  . Over  50  miles 

of  the  Manitoba  railroad  track  have  been 

washed  away  by  the  mountain  floods . 

....  The  State  Board  of  Transportation  of  Ne¬ 


braska  urge  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  that  State  to  support  a  bill  providing 
that  all  railroads  shall  be  subject  to  the  States 

as  to  State  tariffs . The  Republican 

convention  of  Ohio  has  unanimously  indorsed 
Sherman  for  President,  and  now  it  is  said  he 
has  300  votes  certain  on  the  first  ballot,  leav¬ 
ing  only  a  little  over  100  to  be  gained  subse¬ 
quently  . Mme.  Diss  Debar,  the  spirit¬ 

ualistic  humbug,  who  has  been  creating  such 
a  sensation  here,  turns  out  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  Kentuckian  called  Salomon, 
not  of  old  profligate  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
and  Lola  Montez,  as  she  claimed.  She  is  in 
the  Tombs  with  her  husband  and  two  accom- 

Elices  charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud  old 
lawyer  Marsh,  and  with  misappropriating 
between  $30,000  and  $50,000  worth  of  paintings 
belonging  to  an  old  miser  named  Loenherz. 
He  visited  her  to  dun  her  for  money.  She 
gave  him  cakes  and  wine  but  no  money;  a  few 
days  later  his  decomposing  body  was  found  in 
his  wretched  cellar.  She  is  charged  with 
having  poisoned  him.  Accumulating  proof 
shows  her  to  have  been  always  a  mischief- 
maker,  utterly  unprincipled  and  an  arrant 
fraud  of  the  very  blackest  kind . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April,  21, 1888. 

The  political  situation  of  Europe  is  disquiet¬ 
ing,  nay,  menacing,  and  war  in  May  if  not 
probable  is  very  possible.  Russia  is  still  the 
threat,  and  Bulgaria  the  excuse  for  trouble. 
History  shows  that  the  great  Muscovite  Power 
never  abandons  any  of  its  traditional  lines  of 
policy.  It  may  be  temporarily  checked;  it 
may  be  deflected  from  its  course,  only  to  re¬ 
sume  its  predetermined  march  to  its  objective 
point  as  soon  as  the  resisting  or  deflecting 
cause  is  removed  or  relaxed.  For  generations 
its  objective  point  has  been  Constantinople, 
and  for  generations  it  has  been  steadily ,  per¬ 
sistently  drawing  nearer  to  it,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  final  settlement  of  the  late 
Turko-Russian  war  left  it  dominant  to  the 
Balkans;  the  course  of  the  rulers  of  Bulgaria 
has  threatened,  nay,  suspended  this  predomi¬ 
nance.  and  Russia  will  never  cease  her  open 
menacing  attitude  or  her  secret  plotting  and 
conspiracies  until  she  has  regained  it.  The 
agrarian  troubles  in  Roumania  are  spreading 
and  becoming  more  violent.  The  militia  has 
taken  sides  with  the  populace  in  their  war 
against  landlordism,  and  several  fierce  con¬ 
flicts  have  already  occurred  between  them  and 
the  regular  troops.  The  impression  is  growing 
that  the  only  hope  of  quelling  the  insurrection 
is  to  expel  the  Russian  Minister  from  the 
country.  Is  Russia  1  kely  to  tolerate  such  an 
insult?  Austria  has  formed  a  defensive  and 
offensive  alliance  with  Roumania,  and  if  the 
Czar  resents  the  insult  by  invading  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  States,  together 
w  ith  Austria,  are  sure  at  once  to  be  in  a  blaze. 
....  The  triple  alliance  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy  is  the  great  peace-preser¬ 
ver  of  Europe,  as  its  enormous  strength, 
stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Meditera- 
nean,  separates  belligerent  Russia  from  bellig¬ 
erent  France.  In  addition  to  Russia’s  per¬ 
sistent  determination  to  revive  the  old  Eastern- 
Empire  at  Constantinople,  the  great  menaces 
to  peace  are  the  enormous  expense  of  keeping 
up  the  vast  standing  armies  of  Europe,  and 
the  reported  bellicose  character  of  the  young 
prince  who  must  soon  succeed  the  Kaiser. 
Still  Bismarck’s  far-reaching  diplomacy  may 
defer  hostilities.  He  has  just  triumphed  over 
Empress  Victoria,  who  has  sacrificed  her 
daughter’s  marriage  with  Prince  Battenberg 
for  the  good  of  her  country.  The  project 
may  be  revived,  however,  on  the  arrival  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  Berlin,  which  will  occur  at 
9  o’clock  Tuesday  morning.  During  the 
week  the  world,  but  especially  Germany,  was 
kept  anxious  by  reports  of  the  Emperor’s  im¬ 
minent  death,  as  the  disease  was  spreading. 
This  morning’s  cablegrams  say  he  is  a  trifle 
better ;  there  is  no  immediate  danger;  but  at 
best  death  can  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few 

days  dr  at  most  of  a  few  weeks  .'. . . 

. France  is  in  a  perilous  position.  Presi¬ 
dent  Carnot  is  in  no  sense  a  leader.  He  hasn’t 
the  popular  confidence.  Boulanger,  the  popu¬ 
lar  hero,  has  been  elected  by  the  great  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Nord  by  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  108,000 — his  two  opponents  were  no¬ 
where.  He  represents  national  revenge  for 
the  defeat  of  France  by  Germany,  and  his 
election  in  more  than  one  department  is  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the  Ministry  which 
has  just  dismissed  him  from  the  army.  The 
movement  in  his  favor  appears  revolutionary. 
Since  the  Great  Revolution  overthrew  the 
Bourbons  such  revolutionary  movements  have 
averaged  a  period  of  about  20  years.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Republic  has  existed  18,  and  a  popular 
upheaval  seems  in  order.  What  will  its  end 
be— a  radical  Republic,  a  Dictatorship,  a 
Monarchy,  or  an  Empire?  The  great  thing  in 
favor  of  the  stability  of  affairs  is  that  the 
army  does  not  appear  in  favor  of  Boulanger, 
and  Paris,  on  the  whole,  is  against  him,  and 

Paris  always  leads  in  revolutions . 

Mr.  Pendleton,  American  minister  to  Ger¬ 
many,  was  striken  with  apoplexy  or  paralysis 
yesterday, near  Wiesbaden,  where  he  lies  slow¬ 
ly  recovering.  The  Irish  troubles  still  con¬ 
tinue, of  course.  A  vigorous  Scotch  Home  Rule 
Party  is  forming,  though  as  Scotch  members 
of  Parliament  are  nearly  always  allowed  to 
shape  Scotch  legislation,  there  hardly  seems 
any  urgent  need  for  a  change. 

John  Baring,  the  well  known  London  banker, 

is  dead  _ The  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury 

at  Athens,  Greece,  has  embezzled  5,000,000 

francs  of  the  public  funds . 

_ Col.  Mapleson,  the  operatic  manager,  who 

several  times  of  late  years  led  opera  troupes 
through  this  country,  has  failed  in  London ; 
liabilities,  $212,050;  no  available  assets . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  21,  1888. 
“Agricultural  depression”  is  still  the  main 
subject  of  agricultural  interest  in  the  United 

“Herbrand”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies. — Adv. 


Kingdom;  and  the  only  remedy  suggested  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  “Protection”  or  1  ‘Fair  Trade”. . . . 

. .  J.  D.  Allen  &  Brothers,  large  land  and 
cattle  owners  of  Kansas,  have  failed.  Their 

liabilities  are  $100.000 . The  Governors 

of  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi  are  requested  to  appoint  eight 
delegates  each  to  the  proposed  meeting  of  the 
Farmers’  Trust,  to  be  held  at  Topeka,  Kansas, 

on  May  1.  next . 

....  The  Utica  cheese  sales  for  the  season  will 

open  on  Monday  next . It  is  charged 

that,  though  cattle  mav  be  dehorned  by  ex¬ 
perts  without  much  suffering,  much  of  the 
dehorning  now  done  is  bungling  mutilation. 
About  Bloomington,  Ill.,  a  good  many  of  the 
dehorned  heads,  it  is  said,  have  not  healed, 
and  the  animals  are  suffering  accordingly .... 

.  .  The  opposition  to  the  Palmer  Bill,  which 
seeks  to  take  the  extermination  of  “pleuro” 
away  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  is 
increasing.  Just  now  it  hardly  looks  as  if 
any  change  would  be  made — at  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  at  any  rate  . Of  the 

nine  big  cattle  companies  operated  bv  foreign 
capital  on  the  Plains  most  have  paid 
no  dividends  for  three  vears;  and  while  three 
have  paid  none  since  1884  and  two  none  since 
1882,  not  one  has  paid  a  dividend  since  1885. 

. . .  .After  a  “slump”  a  little  over  a  week  ago, 
hogs  began  to  climb  up  again,  and  now  they 
are  on  top  of  the  season’s  market — Can  they 

stay  there? . The  great  anxiety  of  the 

“Jerseymen”  now  appears  to  be  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  new  phenomenon  which  will 
break  the  hitherto  highest  butter  record  for 

one  year — 936  pounds  14%  ounces . 

The  Wool  Journal  says  that  in  the  American 
wool  trade  the  growers  who  sold  early  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  only  people 

who  are  not  disappointed . About 

110,000  more  bogs  have  been  packed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  packing  season  than 

in  the  same  period  last  year .  In  the 

census  year  the  production  of  eggs  here  was 
456.930.054  dozens,  and  it  is  now  estimated 
at  460,000,000  dozens — a  trifle  less  than  eight 
dozen  per  year  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country  if  all  were  eaten.  We 
also  imported  at  least  13.939.045  dozens  last 
year,  of  which  number  13,682,914  dozens  came 
from  Canada;  still  there  are  complaints  of  a 
scarcity  of  eggs  in  many  markets,  especially 
here  in  the  East  . . .  Governor  Foraker,  at  the 
request'of 'the'State  Live-Stock  Commission 
of  Ohio,  has  raised  the  quarantine  against  the 
importation  of  cattle  from  Chicago  on  account 

of  pleuro-pneumonia  . The  President 

has  signed  the  Spooner  bill  for  the  relief  of 
importers  of  breeding  animals.  A  synopsis 
of'the  measure’ was  given  here  some  time  ago. 
- Governor  Marble  designates  Mav  1  as  Ar¬ 
bor  Dav  in  Maine  . Rhode  Island  ap¬ 

propriates  $5,000  towards  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  school —  . The  Conn.  Agricul¬ 

tural  Station  estimates  the  total  sales  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  through  the  State  last  year  at  16.700 
tons:  cost  to  purchasers.  $500,000. .  Massa¬ 
chusetts  proposes'to  shift  the  control  of  the 
sale  of  fertilizers  from  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  Experiment  Station  . 

...The  Cromwell  bill  making  May  1  a  holi¬ 
day,  to  be  called  Arbor  Day,  has  just  become 

a  law  in  this  State .  The  Cincinnati  Price 

Current  makes  the’available  supply  of  wheat 

109.000.000  bushels....  . Foreign  beans 

(from  the  Mediterranean)  brought  at  auction 

yesterday  $1.66  and  $1.70  for  250  bags . 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  in 
the  winterwheat  crop  of  from  18,000,000  to 

36.000,000  bushels  . . .  . 

.  .The  peach  orchards  are  looking  verv  promis¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey.  In  Sussex  county  many 
trees  are  in  bloom,  and  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen 
with’everyrordinary  immunity  from  excessiv- 
cold  and  blight  the  crop  throughout  the  Pene 
insula  promises  to  be”  large  and  remunerable. 

.  .On  the  western  slopes  of  the  Catskills  the 
maple  sugar  crop  is  reported  to  be  unusually 
abundant,  though  quite  late,  owing  to  deep 
snow.  Prices  well  maintained,  opening  at  10 
to  12  cents  for  good  clear  sugar:  now  ruling 
at  8  to  10  cents.  A  new  style  of  putting  up 
maple  sirup  has  been  adopted.  It  is  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  in  one-gallon  cans,  in  which  form 
it  will  keep  fresh  for  years,  and  a  choice  arti¬ 
cle  commands  $1  to  $1.25  a  gallon.  The  crop 
west  of  and  adjoining  the  Catskills  will  aggre¬ 
gate  5,000,000  pounds. 


The  success  of  some  of  the  agents  employed 
by  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  is 
truly  marvellous.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
for  their  agents  to  make  as  high  as  $20  and 
$30  a  day, *" and  sometimes  the  profits  run  up 
as  high  as  $40  or  $50— even  more.  But  we 
hesitate  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  or  you 
will  scarcely  believe  we  are  in  earnest.  Write 
them  and  see  for  yourself  what  they  will  do 
for  you. — Adv. 

LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Feed.— Dull  and  weak  for  bran:  other  grades  steady. 
40  Tb.  $1@  1  0k  60  Tb,  95c®*l:  80  lb.  95c®81  100  lbs.  SI  05 
@1  10;  sharps,  SI  1001  15.  Rye  Feed,  $1@$1  05. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Selling  moderately  from  day  to 
day  Hav— Choice  Timothy  per  100  lb  8541)900:  No  1. 
80i»85e:  No 2,  70®75c:  Clover  mixed.  65i»75c:  clover.  55 
®65c:  shipping.  60  to  65c  Straw.— Long  rye  90@95c; 
short  do,  65@70c;  oat,  45@50c. 

Hops.— The  demand  Is  very  light,  and  values  are 
more  or  less  nominal.  Quotations  are  for:  N.  Y. 
State  new,  best,  13-ai4c:  medium  do,  ll@12c;  do  com¬ 
mon,  9@10c,  do  old,  4<§>6c. 

Poultry.— Live,— A  good  supply  of  live  poultry; 
trade  Is  fair  at  steady  prices.  Dressed  poultry  is  at 
full  prices- Philadelphia  roasters  and  broilers  are  in 
light  supply  aud  firm;  others  are  steady,  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  business.  Fowls.  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn, 
per  lb.  — @12^c:  fowls,  Western,  per  lb,  ll@12c-  roost¬ 
ers.  old,  per  lb,  6®10c:  turkeys,  per  tb  ll®12c, 
ducks,  western  per  pair,  60@90o;  geese,  western, 
per  pair,  90c®l  15. 

Poultry.— Dressed.— Turkeys,  fancy,  per  ft,  13®15c 
do  good  to  choice.  12@13e:  do  common.  10c;  Fowls: 
Philadelphia,  lltail^c;  do  western.  10®llc:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz.  $3  50@4  00:  do  dark,  per  doz.  82  50®2  75; 
ducks,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb,  ll@16c;ao  common,  6®i0c. 

geese,  good  to  choice,  10®  12c:  chickens,  Philadelphia 
rollers,  28@50c;  do  do  12@24c. 

Game.— Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair,  ',50c@l  50;  do 
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do  redhead,  80@75c.  do  mallard,  20@40c:  English 
snipe,  per  doz.  Si  25  to  1  50;  grass  plover,  $1  25  to  1  50. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.  —Fresh.— Apples  are  wanted  moderately. 
A  good  supply  of  strawberries;  selling  well  at  steady 
prices  Apples.  —  Greening,  $8  00@3  50;  do  Baldwins 
*3  00®3  50;  do  inferior,  per  bbl  $2  00(a.2  50;  Gra  pes, 
per  lb,  5®7c;  Cranberries  Jersey,  fair  to  prime,  per 
bbl.  $2  25@3  25;  ;  do  Jersey,  common,  per  crate. 
Si  50@2  Oranges,  Florida  fancy,  per  box,  $5  50@7  00, 
do  do,  fair  to  good.  S4  50®5  00:  do  do  common,  *3  50@ 
4  00:  strawberries,  Florida,  good  to  choice,  per  quart 
30@35c;  do  do  common  to  fair,  per  quart,  I5@25c. 

Fruits  Dried -Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
7M@9}4c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  6@79*c; 
do  sliced,  new.  59*ia7c;  do  chopped,  29*®29£e;  do  cores 
and  skins, l@ltfc;  Apples, State, quarters,6®7c;  Cherries 
—pitted,  17@22c;  Raspberries— evaporated,  new.  26® 
27e.  do  sun-dried.  23® 25c:  Blackberries.  89<c,  Huck- 
elberries  new.  9®10c;  Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled,  16 
@21c;  Plums  State,  10@llc. 

Vegetables.— For  potatoes  a  moderate  trade,  with 
but  little  strength  to  prices.  A  good  movement  in 
other  vegetables  of  desirable  quality.  The  quota¬ 
tions  are  for:  Fotatoes.- State  Burbank,  per  bbl,  *2  25 

2  40.  State  Rose,  $2  50®3  75:  Scotch,  Magnum,  per 
sack.  $2  05® 2  25:  MaineRose  per  bbl,  *3®  3  25;  English 
magnum  per  sack  $1  9U@2  10;  Bermuda,  best,  $7@  8  50; 
Florida,  per  bbP  *3  to  6;  sweet,  Jersey  per  bbl.  *400 
®4  25  Onions,  old  per  bbl.  S3  50  to  6  00  do,  Bermu¬ 
da,  per  crate.  S3  00  Kale,  per  bol,  50@75c:  Cabbages, 
per  crate,  .  2  U0®3  00:  Beets,  per  crate,  50@55c;  spin¬ 
ach  per  bbl,  75c<a$l  25;  string  beans,  per  crate,  50c  to 

3  00.  tomatoes, *1  50&2  75;  egg  plant,  choice  per  bbl,  $3@ 
6;  asparagus,  per  doz  bunches,  <2  50®6  50:Pease  green, 
per  crate,  #1  to  2  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl.  $1@1  25:  Squash, 
per  crate,  50  to  ,5c;  cucumbers  per  crate  $2  50@3  50. 

PROVISION  MARKETS, 


to  extra  *6  75®7;  lambs  steadyigood'to  choice  $7  25  to 
7  75.  extra  88.  Hogs.— Light  Pigs.  *5  to  5  250  Mixed 
Pigs  and  light  Yorkers  *5  60  to  $5  65;  selected,  York¬ 
ers,  *5  70,  selected  York  weights  $5  75;  Selected  me 
dium  weights,  §5  75. 

Chicago.— Cattle.— Fancy  S5  30:  Steers,  *3  60® 

5  25:  Stockers  and  feeders,  *240@3  60:  Cows,  bulls  and 
Mixed,  $1  75(3  3  50;  Texas  fed  cattle,  $3  25  to  4  00. 
Hogs.- Mixed  $5  35 @5  65;  Heavy,  $5  50®  5  779*;  Light, 
*5  2505  50:  skips,  S3  50(35  10.  Sheep.— Natives,  84  00@ 

6  60:  Western,  $4  50@6  35;  Texans,  $3  00@535;  Lambs, 
$5  75®7  00. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. —  Cattle.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  *4  45®5  30;  Fair  to  Good,  84  00(34  50;  Butchers’ 
Steers,  medium  to  Choice,  *3  10(34  25;  Stockers 
and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  $2  10®  3  30;  Rangers,  or¬ 
dinary  to  good,  *2  25®4  00.  Hogs.— Choice  heavy 
and  Butchers’  Selections,  *5  50@5  60;  packing  and 
medium  to  choice  *5  30  to  5  55:  light  grades  fair 
to  best  $5  15  to  5  40.  Sheep.— Fair  to  fancy  $4  25  to 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
April  21,  1888. 

G.  W.  S.— J.  W.  J.— W.  D.— A.  R.  S.— James  Hunter, 
thanks.— M.  G.-G.  W.-F.  M.  P.— L.  R.-H.  N.  O.— J. 
A.  C.-H.  H.— L.  O.  Q.— V.  L.— A.  G.  S.-J.  McC.-J.  L. 
C.— Mrs,  E.  T.,  answer  in  Rural  a  week  hence.— E.  L. 
B  — W.  F.  Kernan,  thanks.-T.  B.— B.  F.-E-  C.-A.  C.  G. 
—  J.  U.~ B.  R.-  L.  ».— I).  A.  G  —  J.  A.  R.— Thomas  Lazell 
potatoes  received.— P.  H.—D.  C  — E.  C.  W.  K.— M.  R. 
F.  St.  T.  F.—F.  T.,  potato  received.— J.  W.  P.  J„  pota¬ 
toes  received.— W.  G  — L.  M.— M.  E.  S.— E.  F.  R.— L.  H. 
-A.  McD.-A.  B.  A.-W.  E.  S.-E.  F.  R.-  L.  H.-D.  M. 
W.-G.  W.  F.- J.  C.  L.  Jr,— S.  F.-A.  M.  L.— L.  B.-A.  C. 
J.-F.  T.-H.  S— W.  D.  T.-A.  G.-P.  P.-J.  F— P.  S— G. 
W  L  ,  thanks.— E.  F.  C.-E.  F.  Y.-I.- J.  M.  R.— J.  H. 
Z.-D.  R.  L.-E.  A.-A.  H  L.-P.  M.  A.-J.  D.-J.  S.-R. 
W.  F.-R.  L.  C.-J  W.  J.— C.  E.  M.— B.  T.  C.-W.  G.  W. 


New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
814  50  to  14  75  one  year  old;  New  mess,  15(315  25, 
short  clear,  *16(317,  Extra  Prime  mess,  813:  prime 
do,  nominal,  family  mess,  815  50(316  00.  Beef— City 
Extra  India  Mess,  in  tcs.,  *12(!0@16;  Extra  Mess,  in 
barrels,  87(37  50;  Packet,  88:  Plate,  *8(38  25.  Family 
Mess,  88  50(39.  Beef  Hams.— Quoted  at  815  50(316.  Cut 
Mkat8.  Pickled  Hams  lie:  Pickled  bellies  12  n>  av¬ 
erage  79*@79*c  bid  loose  and  79ic  bid  in  boxes;  pickled 
Hams,  Halite  pickled  Shoulders,  794  to  79*c;  Smoked 
Hams  12  to  1294c;  do  shoulders  894  io  896c.  Dressed 
Hogs.— City  heavy  to  light,  79*  to  l%c:  pigs,  8c.  Lard. 
—Western  steam  spot,  8.25c;  City  steam,  7.80c;  Con- 
8  80c;  So  American  April.  8  25c:  May,  8.06to  8.25c; 
June  8.10  to  8.28c.  July  8.12.  to  8.70c:  August,  8.15® 
8.33c;  September  8.17@8.86c;  October,  at  8.20  to 
8.30c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City  fam 
ily,  per  bbl,  $8  50®9;  do  packets,  87  50@8;  Smoked  beef, 
12@13c:  Beef  hams,  816  50@17  50.  Pork.— Mess,  816@ 
do  prime  mess,  new,  814  50;  do,  do,  family,  *16  50; 
Hams— smoked,  ll@12c;  do  S.  P.  cured  in  tcs, 
I0@llc;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,89*®9c;  do  smoked 
99*®  10c;  shoulders  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured.  69*c; 
do  smoked,  7}dc;  shoulders,  pickle  cured,  794®79*c;  do 
smoked,  894@8**c;  bellies  in  pickle,  894®  994c:  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10c.  Lard.— Steady  City  Refined,  88  59; 
do,  Steam,  88  to  8  129*;  butcher’s  loose  87  50  to  7  75. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— *14  15@14  20.  Lard.- Per  100 
lbs,  *8  00.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  87  35;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $5  75®6  00;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  87  75. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.—' The  market  has  undergone 
no  decided  change  since  our  last,  ruling  steady  and 
quiet.  Western  Creamery,  20®25c;  Elgin,  26327c: 
Pennsylvania,  26@27c;  State  half  firkin  tubs,  21@25c; 
do  creamery,  25  to  27c:  Welsh  tubs,  21@24c;  dairy  tubs, 
20321;  Western  factory,  16(321;  Western  dairy,  18@21c; 
Western  Imitation  Creamery,  18@22c;  Old  stock- 
dairy  and  factory,  16®  19c. 

Cheese.— Rather  weak  on  old  stock,  but  now  is 
scarce,  fancy  steady.  State  factory.  99*@1294c;  lat¬ 
ter  for  fancy  whice;  Ohio  flats,  llJ4®12c;  skims  I9*®9c. 

Eggs.— Are  again  lower  on  liberal  receipts.  State 
and  Pennsylvania  14c;  Western,  13J4  to  15c,  southern 
13  to  1-lc;  duck  eggs,  23  to  23c. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  — Butter. — Pennsylvania  cream 
ery,  extra,  — ®27c;  western  do  do.  — @25c;  11  C.  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra,  25® — c;  western  factory,  20®23c; 
packing  butler,  I2®14e.  Eggs— Penn,  firsts,  13>4c; 
western  firsts.  1394c.  Cheese— Fair  demand.  N.  Y. 
full  cream,  129*@13e;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  H94@12c;  do 
fair  to  prime,  ll@ll9*c. 

Boston.— Butter  in  fair  demand,  but  prices  still  de¬ 
pressed:  western  extra  creamery  26@27c;  eastern  ex¬ 
tra  fresh  made  26c;  cheese  steady;  best  northern  13c; 
Eggs -Market  well  supplied  and  trade  slow;  eastern 
extras  15@159*c;  western  firsts,  15c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— Creamery ,J20@25c,  dairy,  15 
@24c.  Eggs.— Easy  at  129*@13c.  per  doz. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— Ungraded  red  80  to  9594c:  No. 

2  red  939*®9494c  in  store  and  elevator;  949*  to  9G9*c; 
delivered,  93®9394e  f.  o.  b.;  No.  2  red  May.  919*  to 
949*c,  do  June  91  5-16@93^c:  do  for  July,  9t®93c%; 
do  for  August,  90@929*c- do  for  September  9094@929*c; 
do  for  December,  92!>*®959*c:  do  May  1889,  969*®99->*c. 
Corn.- Ungraded  Mixed,  65®6S94e;  No.  3  6494@65c; 
steamer,  66c  elevator:  No.  2.  t89*c;  nomina  instore  and 
elevator;  No.  2  May,  6394®64|>*e;  do  June,  62@639*c:  do 
for  July,  62  to  63%c;  do  for  August,  62@629*c:  do 
for  September.  6 19*  to  6394c  do  for  October, 
61  J*  to  6294c;  do  December,  5694c.  Oats.— No. 3,  38c;  do 
white  42c;  No.  2,  3S9*@39c;  do  white,  43c;  No.  1  white 
419*c;  Mixed  Western  38@41e;  white  do  42  to  46c; 
No  2  April  S89*3/889*c;do  May,  38*4  to  339*e:  do  June 
3854®389£c;  do  July  3794@38%e:  do  August  35W@859*c: 
do  September  3 194c;  No  2  white  .April  42!*c;  do  May 
41*4  to  419*c;  do  June  40%@419*c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red,  for  April 
9 394110 94 J4e;  do  for  May,  9394®94J4c;  do  for  June,  9894 
®9494e;  do  for  July  91®92c.  Corn— Ungraded  yellow 
in  grain  depot  689*c;  No. 2  2  Yellow,  in  grain  depot  64c; 
No.  2  mixed  for  April  63®64e  do  MAy  62  to  629*c.  do 
June  62  to  629*c,  do  July  62®629*e.  Oats.— No.  2 
mixed  399*®4Cc  Ungraded  white,  43c,  No.  3  white  4iy> 
®42e;  No.  2  white  helu  at  4394c. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Wheat.— No.  1  Northern  Washburn 
109*c  over  Chicago  May;  northern  Duluth  sold  at  92c; 
No.  2  northern  7c  and  9c  over  Chicago  May  asked. 
Winter  wheat— No.  2  Red  Michigan  95c;  No.  2  red  at 

9194c.  No.  1  White  Michigan  94c.  Corn— No.  2  yellow 
619|®62c;  No.  3  61  to  6194c  No.2  at61c;  No.  3  609*  to 
6094c.  Oats.-No.  2  white,  409*® 4094c,  No  3  white  399*® 
40c;  No.  2  mixed  879*  to  38c.  Itye-No.  2  western, 
6s  to  70c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  — @81c;  No 

3  do  at  829*®83e;  2  red  at  849*@— c,  No.  2  corn,  559*® 
5594c.  No  2  oats,  813403294c;  No.  2  Rye,  629*c;  No.2 
Barley,  779*®78c. 

- . .  ■  ■■»»»’ 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  April  21, 1888. 

Beeves,— Indiana  Steers,  1342  lb  average  at  $4  80; 
do  1177  lb,  at  81  55;  do  1184  lb  at  $4  50;  Kentucky  do 
1 277  lb  at  $4  70:  do  1257  lb  at  $4  75.  Chicago  steers  1508 
lb  at  $5  10:do  1330  lb  at  85;  do  1252  16,  at  $4  85;  do  1221 
lb  at  84  60;  Maryland  stable  fed  steers,  1323  16  at  §4  61); 
Pennsylvania  do  1165  lb  at  $4  50;  Chicago  Steers,  1358 
lb  at  85  20.  do  1367  lb  at  85;  do  1292  10  at  *4  95;  Cin¬ 
cinnati  do  1351  16  at  S4  95;  do  3342  1b  at  $4  90;  do  1130 
16  at  §4  65;  bulls  1840  Id  at  $4  129*;  Chicago  si  eers  1253 
lb  at  §4  75;  Ohio  steers,  1320  lb  at  #4  70;  Chicago  uo  1373 
lb  at  85  25;  do  1449  lb  at  85  20;  do  1300  16,  at  85.  do 
1319  16  at  84  95,  do  1257  lbs  at  $4  85;  Ohio  oxen,  1678 
lb  at  84  35;  do  1525  16  at  84  s0  bulls  1540  16  at  §3  80; 
Pennsylvania  stable-fed  steers  1136  lb  at  $4  55,  do  1200 
lb  at  §4  70;  Chicago  do  1192  lb  at  84  55:  do  1368  16  at 
84  70;  Chicago  steers  1221  16  at  85  15.  do  1243  16  at  84  95; 
do  1184  lb,  at  §4  80;  Ohio  do  1302  16  at  §4  95;  Western  do 
13f7  lb  at  $4  90;  do  12731b  at  84  80;  Slate  Dry  Cows, 
1003  lb  at  *2  50. 

Calves.— Veals,  123  n>  at  59*e,  do  123  lb  at  5Uc,  Thin 
veals  and  Buttermilks,  110  lb  at  4e;  veals  134  lb  at  59*c. 

SHEEP  AND  Lambs.— State  Sheep  95  lb  at  87  50 
Clipped  Michigan  Sheep  85  lb  at  694c  Unshorn  Michi¬ 
gan  lambs  63  lb  at  7c;  Clipped  Michigan  sheep  and 
yearlings  609*  lb  at  69*c;  clipped  state  sheep  70  lb  at 
694c  per  lb;  wooled  do  61  lb  at  7c:  do  98  lb  at  7%c. 

Hogs.— None  for  sale  alive.  Nominally  firm  at  85  60 
to  §6  30  per  100  lb. 

Buffalo.— Sheep.— Good  to  choice,  $5  75@6  75;  choic'-’ 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  *579  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


JONES 


PAYS  the  FREICHT 

5  Ton  Wait!  Scales. 

Ir,»  Lereri,  Steal  Beariagi,  Bru. 

Tare  Bean  aa*  Been  Bex  for 


Brerr  nlee  Seale.  Ter  free  price  list 
neatfea  tfrie  paper  and  addrese 

JONES  8F  8INQHAMTIN, 

BINGHIMTOV  N  V 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y, 


DEDERICK’S  ha 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Heebner’s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


Heebners’  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

Fodder  Cutters, Corn  Shellers.Wood  Saws.Field  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  i  mDrovements.Caf a- 
loaum  Free.  IIEEBN  ER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa, 

Farqahar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

8end  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta. 
tionarr,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ba. 
gines  a  specialty.  Warranted  equator 
superiorto 
any  made. 


Addrei*  A.  B.  FABQUHAB  &  SON,  York,  Pa. 


Corn  Shellers,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills, etc. 


PEAR80N’8 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 


SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BAl'Cv.  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  Aho 

PHOSPHATE  "AKf 


$20 


Send  for  Prices,  Samples  and  nil  Information. 
BAUGH  A  61)\S  CO  ■  llfnt.,  I’lil  n.l *■ 


PERTH  I7EDQ  for  spring  crops,  send 
rtn  I  ILIAEnO  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


WE  ARE  CRAZY  over  the  new  elegant  paper 
flower  “H  yacinth,”  so  all  the  ladies  say.  Full  print¬ 
ed  directions  1  5  cts.  postpaid.  Flower  all  made  and 
directions  50cts.  C.  F.  LAD,  Abiugton,  Mass. 


WHITE  WY4NOOTTES  and  WHITE 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Eggs  from  best  stock  at 
popular  prices;  one  sitting  82.00:  three  sittings,  85  00. 

T.  F.  MILLER,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


n  AlfflTA  offers  superior  inducements  to  Far- 
U  H IV  U  IH  mers.  Investors  and  others.  For  infor¬ 
mation  address  J  OHN  CAIN,  Huron,  Dak. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

LEADING  SPECIALTIES. 


ALL  VARIETIES,  SIZES  AND  PRICES 
FINE  EVER-BLOOMING  PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING  AND  MOSS  ROSES. 

NEW  AND  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS 
HARDY  PLANTS,  New  Moon  Flower,  Clematis, 
Spring  Bulbs,  JAPAN  LILIE  S,  New  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  our  WONDERFUL  ORNAMENTAL 
VEGETABLES.  Everything  sent  safely  by  mail 
or  express  t0  M  points,  we  offer  Choice  NEW 
THINCSaud  STERLINC  NOVELTIES  in  all 
departments.  Our  N  E  W  C U I D  E,  100 pp„  elegantly 
illustrated,  describes  over  1500  NEWEST  ar  d 
CHOICEST  Varieties  of  ROSES,  SEEDS, 
PLANTS  and  BULBS,  and  tells  how  to  grow 
them  Free.  If  yon  wish  to  plant  any th i ng,  send 
for  it. “  20  Years  Established.  OvtrQOLargt 
Greenhouses .  THE  DINCEE& CONARD  CO. 
E0SE  GEOWEES,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


”  AflMTi1.”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
HUIYIU  Crusher  and  Leveler, 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 

l’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 
Genuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
I  Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang 
iBars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
Adjustable,  Reversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

SIpTlt  nn  tnnl  to  any  responsible 
kJUll  b  Ull  bl  I&1  Farmer  in  the  TJ.  S. 

Sizes:  3  to  12  Feet.  DIJANF  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

With  or  without  Sulky.  MILLINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 


BUCKEYE 

Hay  rakes 


No  RATCHETS  or 
COG  WHEELS 


PRACTICALLY 

A  Self-Dump  Rake 

HIGH  W  II  E  E  I.  S  with 
Tires  boiled  011.  TEETH 
are  longand  adjustable.  Made 
of  Crucible  Steel  with  Oil 
Temper.  Has  a  Lock  Lever 
and  Swinging  Cleaner-Bar. 
We  make  both  the  COIL  and 
DROI*  TOOTH. 


NOT  EXCELLED 
BY  ANY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET, 


We  also  manufacture  Buckeye 
Grain  Drills,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mill.s,  Buckeye  Riding  and 
Walking  Cultivators,  Buek- 

f1  eye  Seeders,  Lubin  Pulver¬ 
izer  and  Clod  Crushers, 

Branch  Houses:  Philadelphia, 
.  Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Kansas  City'  Mo.;  and  Sail  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Cal.  flGSUSend  for  Circular  to 
either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

P.  P .  IVI  AST  &  CO  .Springfield, 0. 


JHESCIENTIFIC  KITofT00LSg^3 

*  Warranted  the  Best  and  Cheapest  on  the  market.  Can  — LX — 

furnish  Kit  complete  or  any  part  of  it,  leaving  out  articles^ 
parties  may  have  or  do  not  want.  Can  furnish  larger  Forges 
with  lever  if  desired.  Also  the  SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILL  “Tiie  BEST 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


Farmer’s  Forge,  No.  5  B.  Will 
heat  1%  inch  Iron. 


grp _ Blacksmith’s 

Combination  Anvil  Hammer  and 
and  Vise,  Hardened  „  .. 

Face.  Fine  Polish.  Handle. 

Weight.  50  lbs.  _  Weight,  2  lb. 


Farrier's  Knife, Woostenholm. 


MILL  on  EARTH.” 


Adz  Eye  Shoeing  Hammer 
and  Handle,  Weight,  9  oz* 


Screw  Plate,  3  Taps,  3  Set 
Dies.  Cut  %,  and  %  inch. 


Blacksmith’s  Tongs,  Wrought 
Iron.  18  inches. 


Blacksmith’s  Hand  Feed. 
Hot  Chisel.  Weight, 
1^  lbs.  Steel.  50  lbs. 


IVIFGr.  CO.,  S-priugfielci.  Ohio* 

850,000  CRAPE  VINES 

IOO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Very  cheap. 
3  sample  vines  mailed  for  1 5c.  Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


This  Planter  will  plant  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn. 
Beans,  Peas  and  Beet  Seed,  In  hills,  drills  or  checks. 
It  is  the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  kinds  of 
FERTILIZERS  WET  Of  DRY  WltD  a  CERTAINTY.  Six 

changes  from  50  to  450  pounds  per  acre,  and  without 
injury  to  the  Seed,  as  It  is  dropped  each  s*de  of  it  with 
a  layer  of  earth  between  Warrranted  todoall  claimed 
for  It.  Farmers  send  for  Circulars  and  Testimor  als  of 
1887.  ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  N.  H. 


UAWKEYE 

X  GRUB  &  STUMP 


BUCKEYE 


J  unior 
LAWN 
MOWER 


Makes  a  clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,  a  boy 
and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle. 
The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine. 
It  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  send  for  an  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms  and  testimonials.  Address  the 
Man  ufacturers, 

JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  Scotch  Grove,  Iowa. 


Pratt’s  Perfection  Road  Cart 

Is  beyond  a  doubt  the  best  cart 
made  lor  the  Horseman,  Farmer  or  anyone  de¬ 
siring  a  cart  for  speeding,  breaking  or  business 
purposes.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  write 
direct  to  the  rnfrs.  for  circular  and  prices. 

A.  L.  PIIATT  &  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Lightning  Well  Machine  Makers. 

We  are  the  largest  Manufacturers, — have  sunk 
529  ft.  in  10  hours.  Our  Encyclopedia  of800 
engravings  of  Well,  Wind-Mill,  Prospecting, 
Pumping  and  Diamond  Pointed  Rock  Drill- 
k  ing  Machinery,  or  our  treatise  on  Natural  Gas 
\  will  be  mailed  for  25  cts.  Are  sueing  parties 
who  advertise  to  make  Hydraulic 
^machinery,  and  their  customers  for 
using. 

The  American 

Well  Works, 
Aurora,  111., 

U.  S.  A. 


TREES.  EVERGREENS. 

For  Tree  Claims  and  Forest  Planting.  Three 
Millions  in  cold  storage  and  can  be  safely  planted 
until  June  loth.  If  you  haven’t  my  large  cata¬ 
logue,  send  for  it,  with  instructions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  by  the  yard.  Geo.  Finney,  Ever¬ 
green,  Door  Co.,  Wis. 


Made  in 
Four 

Sizes :  10,  12, 

14  and  10  inch 
cut.  Most  reliable 
Mower  in  use  Easy 
to  work.  Stronq 
and  Durable. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Hose  Reel 
imi  I, awn  Sprinkler,  Iron  Turbine  Wimi  En¬ 
gines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Huckeye 
Irou  Fencing.  Send  for  illustrated  Circular  to 
.MAST,  FOOS  «fc  CO  ,  Springfield,  O. 

WARRANTED  dow^o^r 

the  tower,  and  that  our 
Geared  YVind  Mills 

have  double  the  power 
of  all  other  mills, 

Mfrs.ofTanks.Wiud 
Mill  supplies,  and 
the  Celebrated 


CHALLENGE 

Feed  Grinders, 

HORSE  POWERS* 

CORN  SHELLERS, 
PUMPS  and 
BRASS 

cylinders’ 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  I*riccn. 

Good  AGENTS  WAITED.  . . . 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILT, 


UATAVIA,  KANE  CO..  IT.T.. 


ALWAY 
,  BUYtheBES 

GearedorPumping  M 
on  30  But*  Tent  Trii 
FEED  MILL  CO. 


FAEQUHAB  ZEYSTONE  COEN  PLANTEE 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  mo*l 
^perfect  force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  in  the 
^  world.  Send 

forCataloouk. 
Address 

4.  B. 

fabothas 

York,  Fa. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


SIEAM!  $TEAM 


We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

A  Lar?e  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SOJtf  S, 
Box  17,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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Next  week  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  silos  and  the  ensilage  system.  The  boys 
will  be  interested  in  this  subject  because  it  is 
going  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  farm¬ 
ing  of  the  future.  We  shall  always  be  obliged 
to  keep  cattle  and  it  will  always  be  a  great 
problem  with  us  how  to  get  the  cheapest  feed. 
The  farmer  who  can  put  flesh  on  cattle  for  the 
least  money  will  come  out  ahead,  and  the 
dairyman  who  can  make  good  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  at  the  lightest  expense  for  feed  will  leave 
his  neighbors  in  the  rear.  Now  the  great 
point  claimed  for  the  ensilage  system, one  of  the 
great  points  at  least,  is  that  it  makes  a  cheap¬ 
er  food  because  it  preserves  all  that  part  of 
the  crop  that  the  sun  and  the  air  take  out. 
Besides  this,  it  is  claimed  that  silage  is  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  for  feeding  and  that  cattle  like  it. 
Everybody  knows  that  food  which  tastes  good 
makes  one  feel  better  than  that  which  does 
not  taste  good.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
fruit  and  vegetables  add  wonderfully  to  a 
meal.  Now  with  these  points  in  mind  we  can 
study  the  ensilage  system  and  see  what  we 
can  make  out  of  it. 


The  girls  must  be  prepared  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  “Home  Silage,”  while  the  boys  are 
making  the  stock  happy.  By  “Home  Silage” 
I  mean  canned  goods  and  preserves.  We  want 
plenty  of  canned  fruit  for  winter  use.  Such 
vegetables  as  sweet  corn,  beans,  and  tomatoes 
too,  must  be  canned.  We  can  carry  a  good 
deal  of  the  summer  into  the  winter  by  such 
practices,  and  the  girls  are  the  ones  to  do  this 
work.  Every  farmer’s  girl  should  know  how 
to  prepare  canned  goods.  It  won’t  do  to  have 
it  said  that  the  stock  at  the  barn  have  silage 
while  the  human  beings  at  the  house  have  to 
get  along  without  fruit  and  vegetables.  That 
would  be  carrying  the  thing  too  far.  Now 
then,  the  time  is  coming  when  preparations 
must  be  made  for  the  silage  both  for  the  barn 
and  for  the  house.  We  must  be  ready  for  it. 


There  is  a  moral  side  to  ensilage  too.  The 
silo  teaches  us  how  to  keep  happy  and  how  to 
do  good  in  the  world.  The  silo  holds  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  bloom  of  summer  far  into  the  winter. 
The  good  things  of  summer  are  packed  away 
in  the  silo  where  they  can't  get  out,  and  where 
they  keep  their  sweetness  till  wanted.  Now 
let  a  man  or  woman,  a  boy  or  a  girl  try  to  re¬ 
member  all  the  good  and  pleasant  things  of 
life,  keep  thinking  about  them  and  stowing 
them  away  in  the  mind;  let  them  always  try 
to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life,  and  they  will 
find  that  they  carry  around  the  best  kind  of  a 
silo  wherever  they  go.  Whenever  life  looks 
a  little  blue  or  discouraging,  and  things  seem 
to  go  wrong,  there  will  be  hundreds  of  pleas¬ 
ant  things  crowding  into  the  mind  and  making 
life  seem  a  little  better.  That  is  the  moral  les¬ 
son  to  be  learned  from  the  silo. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  It  is  nearly  a  year 
since  I  wrote  to  you,  and  I  will  now  contribute 
my  mite  to  the  Y.  H.  C.  I  have  been  attend¬ 
ing  school  at  Ludington,  but  am  now  at  home 
for  a  week’s  vacation.  As  I  write  I  have  the 
late  Rural  (April  7)  at  my  side,  and  have 
just  finished  reading  Cousin  Emily  Cockeran’s 
letter.  Let  me  say  to  Cousin  Emily  that  I 
heartily  agree  with  her  on  the  hired  man  ques¬ 
tion.  How  I  would  like  to  have  a  good  talk  with 
her!  Perhaps  if,  by  some  mysterious  power, 
Mrs.  Fisher  could  be  transformed  into  one  of 
those  hired  men,  she  would  have  occasion  to 
alter  her  way  of  thinking  a  trifle.  To  be  sure, 
one  would  have  more  time  to  devote  to  writ¬ 
ing,  reading,  or  fancy  work  if  such  work  as 
caring  for  the  men’s  rooms  were  shifted  upon 
their  shoulders,  but  I  would  feel  rather  small 
if  it  were  to  devolve  on  me  to  say  to  ihe  man 
when  hired,  that  he  was  expected  to  care  for 
his  own  room — which  work  I  considered  an 
“indignity”  to  do— keep  out  of  the  way,  and 
make  as  little  extra  work  as  possible. 

No;  we  are  not  so  afraid  of  a  little  more 
work.  It  is  not  a  disgrace,  but  an  honor  to  be 
employed  in  any  honorable  work.  A  cham¬ 
bermaid  may  be  as  dignified  as  one  employed 
in  literary  work.  As  for  eating  at  the  same 
table,  if  a  “help”  is  not  considered  fit  for  his 
presence  to  be  allowed  even  at  meals,  he  is  too 
low  for  one  to  receive  the  slightest  help  from. 
We  will  obtain  social  purity  only  by  weeding 
out  the  impure  from  the  pure,  and  then  teach¬ 
ing  the  former  how  they  may  rise  up  out  of 
the  depths  of  wickedness  to  a  higher  and  there¬ 
fore  purer  life.  And  now  about  those  culti¬ 
vated  girls  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  father  had 
given  them  a  superior  education,  and  whom — 
poor  things  1  had  to  carry  a  lunch  to  the  har¬ 
vesters  both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon. 
Do  you  think  they  were  any  the  less  cultivat¬ 
ed,  or  lo;t  any  of  their  superior  education  by 
so  doing?  On  the  contrary,  they  were  given  . 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


the  opportunity  of  refreshing  their  botanical 
knowledge  by  analyzing  the  parts  of  that  most 
interesting  as  well  as  useful  plant,  the  potato. 
That  is,  if  the  field  was  close  by,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  botanical  specimens  a 
close  observer  would  see.  Not  only  could 
they  do  that,  but  I  think  a  breath  of  the  fresh, 
sweet-smelling  air  from  the  hay  field  would 
put  new  life  into  their  bodies,  and  a  brisk 
walk  send  the  blood  coursing  through  their 
veins,  and  they  would  return  home  rested 
and  refreshed. 

I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Fisher  believes  that  “There 
is  no  joy  but  calm.”  I  guess  she  must  have 
been  reading  the  “Lotus  Eaters.”  She  says, 
“Moreover  a  woman  should  not  forget  that 
she  is  a  woman,  the  crowning  work  of  the 
Creator,  and  that  the  object  of  her  creation 
was  not  toil.”  We  are  not  likely  to  forget 
that  we  are  women  now  that  the  fact  is 
brought  so  forcibly  to  our  minds;  but, 
while  remembering  that,  ought  we  not  to 
work,  aye,  toil,  if  need  be,  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  which  falls  to  our  lot?  We  all 
have  a  work  to  do,  and  whatever  we  under¬ 
take  to  do,  ought  we  not  to  do  it  well  even 
though  it  may  be  making  “vulgar  pies”  and 
making  beds  for  the  hired  men?  There  is  an 
art  in  the  making  of  pies  and  beds,  as  well  as 
in  literary  work,  painting,  or  the  finest  needle 
work. 

I  think  the  country  people  among  whom 
Mrs.  Fisher  has  been,  cannot  have  acquired 
the  art  of  cooking,  and  not  having  it,  it  is 
certainly  most  fortunate  for  them  that  they 
have  stomachs  that  will  rival  that  of  the  rhi- 
nosceros.  Now  mother  makes  both  pies  and 
doughnuts — the  vulgar,  plebeian,  mean  pie, 
the  most — and  none  of  us  have  yet  had  the 
dyspepsia  or  any  other  disease  arising  from 
the  eating  of  pastry.  There  is  no  other  fam¬ 
ily  around  that  enjoys  better  health  than  we 
do ;  we  have  not  had  a  doctor’s  bill  to  pay  in 
15  years  until  this  winter,  and  then  my 
brother  was  coasting  and  ran  against  a  tree 
and  broke  his  leg.  Perhaps  he  had  eaten 
some  of  that  indigestible  pastry  and  the  mis¬ 
ery  resulting  from  it  rendered  him  unable  to 
steer  his  sled  straight  and  in  consequence 
caused  the  broken  limb. 

That  picture  at  the  head  of  the  column 
treating  of  the  Dark  Side  of  Farm  Life  is  far 
from  being  the  likeness  of  the  farmers’  wives 
of  Northern  Michigan.  Such  a  tired,  helpless, 
despairing  look  is  not  met  with  about  our 
homes.  If  I  were  living  in  a  city  and  was  un¬ 
acquainted  with  farmers  and  farm  life  and 
had  read  Mrs.  Fisher’s  articles,  I  would  say 
that  instead  of  sending  missionaries  to  for¬ 
eign  lands,  we  should  send  them  out  to  con¬ 
vert  the  ignorant,  uncultured  farmer  of  our 
own  enlightened  country.  “brownie.” 

Scottsville,  Mich. 


Dear  Cousins:  I  have  been  reading  your 
letters  and  have  enjoyed  myself  trying  to 
think  what  you  looked  like  and  how  and  where 
your  homes  are.  You  would  have  felt  very 
much  inclined  to  laugh  if  you  could  see  the 
description  of  you  that  my  mind  has  drawn. 
I  am  not  a  farmer’s  daughter,  but  like  to  live 
in  the  country.  We  are  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try  now  for  Papa’s  health,  and  I  do  wish  some 
of  you  could  have  seen  me  trying  to  milk  a 
cow  this  morning.  This  is  the  first  we  have 
taken  the  R.  N.-Y.,  but  we  are  all  in  love 
with  it  now.  I  have  fine  times  here.  I  wish 
some  of  you  were  here  to  enjoy  them  with  me. 
There  are  six  children  in  our  family  beside 
myself.  I  am  the  oldest,  and  Mamma  is  sick 
most  of  the  time,  so  you  see  I  have  to  take 
care  of  the  children  and  do  most  of  the  house¬ 
work.  Don’t  you  think  a  girl  can  work  bet¬ 
ter  when  her  hands  are  smooth  and  white?  I 
do  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  you  can 
do  all  the  work  you  want  to  and  still  have 
nice  hands.  Take  a  pair  of  old  pants  and 
make  you  a  pair  of  mittens  of  them.  If  you 
can’t  cut  them  out,  lay  your  hand  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  then  take  a  lead  pencil  and  draw  or 
trace  around  your  hand,  taking  care  to  have 
them  good  and  large.  Wear  these  mittens 
always  when  going  out  into  the  air,  then  every 
night  take  a  little  milk  and  one-fourth  as 
as  much  water,  put  in  a  little  alum  and  wash 
the  hands  in  this  mixture.  If  you  have  no 
alum  use  the  milk  and  water.  Sleeping  with 
gloves  on  is  also  good,  but  too  uncomfortable 
for  me.  Here  is  a  good  recipe  for  old-fashioned 
sugar  candy.  Take  two  cups  of  sugar  to  one 
of  vinegar;  let  boil  until  it  hardens  in  cold 
water.  Let  cool,  then  pull  until  white.  If 
cream  candy  is  desired  put  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream- of -tar tar,  just  before  taking  from  the 
stove.  *  JENNIE  MAY. 


SPRAYING 


to  destroy  insects  Is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  perfect  Fruit. 
For  full  directions  and  out¬ 
fits  for  hand  or  horse  power  aFboitom  cash  prices 
Address  Field 
Force  Pump  Co., 

Lock port,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Why  We  Win 

Because  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Is  the  best  spring  medi¬ 
cine  and  blood  purifier. 

Because  It  Is  a  concentrated  extract  of  the  best  alter¬ 
ative  and  blood  purifying  remedies  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Because,  by  a  peculiar  combination,  proportion,  and 
preparatien,  it  possesses  curative  power  peculiar  to 
itself. 

Because  it  is  the  only  medicine  of  which  can  be  truly 
saM  “100  doses  one  dollar,’’  an  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment  as  to 

Strength  and  Economy 

Because  it  is  unequalled  for  the  cure  of  scrofula_ 
salt  rheum,  boils,  humors,  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  sick 
headache,  indigestion 

Because  every  article  entering  into  it  is  carefully 
scanned,  none  but  the  best  is  used,  and  all  the  roots 
and  herbs  are  ground  in  our  own  drug  mill— which 
makes  impossible  the  use  of  anything  impure  or  dele¬ 
terious.  Because  it  is  an 

Honest  Medicine 

and  every  purchaser  receives  a  fair  equivalent  for  his 
money. 

Because  its  advertising  is  original  and  not  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  brains  of  competitors. 

Because  when  given  a  faithful  trial  it  is  reasonably 
certain  to  effect  the  desired  result. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only  by 
C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar. 


BLATCHFORD’S 
CALF  MEAL 

Milk  Substitute  for  Young  Stock. 

Endorsed  by  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations, 
Breeders  of  Fine  Stock,  Farmers  and  especially  Dairy¬ 
men  for  raising  upon  as  good  calves  as  milk,  and  at  a 
much  less  cost. 

PRICKS: 

In  new  bags  free  on  cars,  Chicago:  25  lbs.  $1;  50  lbs. 
$1.75;  100  lbs.  $2.50. 

100  lbs.  make  200  gallons  of  rich  nutritious  gruel, 

A  “wet  nurse”  Calf  Feeder  supplied  free  with  every 
purchase. 

Full  directions  for  feeding  in  each  bag. 

BMTCHFORD’S 

EXTRA  OILMEAL. 

Note  what  Professors  Goessmann,  Morrow,  MeMur- 
trie,  Sanborne,  Stewart  and  others  say  concerning 
this  meal. 

Send  for  “Pamphlet  on  Feeding,”  issued  and  mailed 
free  by 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  III. 

PUBINTON’S  FARM  BOILER. 
BEST  ARTICLE  MADE 
FOR  COOKING  FEED, 
HEATING  MILK  OR  WATER. 

In  Dairies,  Creameries,  Bath  Booms,  Etc. 

Durable,  Practical,  Efficient  and  low  In  price.  Address 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &CO., 

Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 


Write  for 


LARS 


NEW  PRACTICAL  DEHORNER, 

New  Cattle  Tags  and  New  Water  Heater.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  H.  HAAFF,  Box  193.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Ohio  Improved  Chesters 

Warranted  cholera  proof. 

Express  prepaid.  Wins  1st 
prizes  in  the  States  and  For¬ 
eign  Countries.  *  weighed 
8806  lbs.  Send  fordescrip- 
tion  and  price  of  these  fam¬ 
ous  hogs,  also  fowls.  THK 
L.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  Cleieland,  O. 

I  [Send  for  facts,  and  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JERSEY  KEI),  POI.AND-CHIN1, 
Chester  White,  Berkshire  A  York¬ 
shire  figs.  Southdown,  Cotswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheepand  Lamb. 
Seotrh  Colley  Shepherd  Dog,  and 
Fanry  Poultry.  Bond  for  Catalogue 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.FUU.ra 


and  poultry. 
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Warranted  to  put  horses  and  cattle  in 
good  condition  when  all  other  means  fail. 


IT  ERADICATES  all  HUMORS 


that  may  be  in  the  animal,  and  produces 
a  fine  glossy  coat.  Guaranteed  to  free 
stock  from  worms. 

SURE  CURE  for  MILK  FEVER  and  GARGET. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

$100  will  be  paid  for  anything  poisonous 
found  in  our  food.  If  your  feed  dealer  has 
not  got  it  send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 

VALLEWMILL  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt, 


THH  “  STAWDAKD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

Pomltrv  Fencing. 


THOROUGHBRED  Geese,  and  Turkeys, 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  J)R.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET,  MASS. 


Raise  No  More  Wheat 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy.  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  Ilirner,  Allentown.  Pa. 


BED  CAPS,  the  Great  English  Layers;  coming 
fowl.  18  varieties  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Ducks,  etc.  15 
years’  experience.  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

H.  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 


C  ft  12  Q  Pure  P.  Rocks  and  Lt,  Brahmas:  $1  per  15 
C  U II O  ■  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  per  18. 

lt.  T.  STAN  FI  ELI),  Clarksville,  Ohio. 


IHE.'De.  Laval 

_ Separators 

ounDDire  W/EST  CHESTERpa. 
VrPY  P-|T0HARPLEo*V¥  ofl  ELGIN, ILL. 


HABORIRI  animals  that  have  ABORTED 

Or  that  FAIL  TO  BREED. 

A  homeopathic  and  guaranteed  remedy,  delivered  at 
your  express  office  for  $2,  by  the  responsible  Veteran 
Jersey  breeder  &  pharmacist,  Wallace  Barnes,  Box  004, 
Bristol,  Ct.  Circulars.  Name  this  paper.  N.B.— A  fine 
lot  of  Registered  Calves  of  my  own  breeding  for  sale. 


OHEaHIRES. 

The  largest  herd  and  most  prize  animals  of  any  in 
U.  S.  Also  li.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  and  Barred 
P.  Bocks  (Hawkin’s  strain)  Cayuga  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
Toulouse  Geese.  Eggs  for  fowls  and  ducks,  $1  for  13; 
Geese,  $2  for  7.  Circulars  free 

FREEMAN  BUTTON, 

Cottons,  Mad  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Trade  Mark. 

Only  three-quarters  of  one  cent  per  square  foot  for  2 
in.  mesh.  No  19  Wire  Hatchers  Brooders.  Tarred 
Paper.  Drinking  Fountains.  Feed  Trays.  Ground 
Bone.  Beef  Scraps.  Oyster  Shells  Incubator  Sup¬ 
plies.  Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard.  Send  two 
cent  stamp  for  Catalogues.  Address 

BROCKNER  <fc  EVANS. 

88  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FENCE  IN  THE  MABKET 
FOR  POULTRY,  GARDEN  OR  LAWN. 

IN  BALES,  150  FEET  LONG. 

4  FEET  HIGH,  ONLY .  84.50  PER  BALE. 

5  FEET  HIGH,  ONLY .  5.03  PER  BALE. 

6  FEET  HIGH,  ONLY .  6.75  PER  BALE 

Address  orders  and  correspondence  to 

U.  S.  WIRE  NETTING  CO.,  62  Reade  St.,  New  York, 


to  88  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Saiety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mien. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  MIRATOR ! 


Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-regulating. 

Hundreds  In  successful 
operation.  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  as  large  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  as  any  other 
hatcher,  send  6c.  for  new 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Circulars  Free. 

CEO.  H.  STAHL. 

Patentee  and  Sole  JIanufaetnrer, 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS, 


EGGS  for  HATCHING. 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  Aylesbury  Ducks -Good Stock, 
$1  per  13;  three  settings  for  $2.50.  These  eggs  will  hatch. 

8.  F.  WASHBURN,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  J. 

HARNESS.  HAND-MADE.’  Best  Oak  Lea¬ 
ther.  $6  50,  $8.50,  $10,  $12,  $13.50,  $15.  Double  Sets,  $20, 
$25,  $30.  Shipped  subject  to  approval.  60  page  Cata¬ 
logue  FREE.  Order  one  KING  &  CO.,  Wholesale 
M’frs,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 


Will  GIVE  AWAY  the  right  to  use  my  Patented 
Attachment  for  ON  YOKES. 

Address  W.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Bristol,  N  H. 

General  Advertising1  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cent*. 

One  tboueand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 
line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent*. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  1«: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  110 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Austral  la  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12*.  6d.) 

France .  3.04(l6Xfr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)4  f r. ) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-oiflce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 
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PERSONALS. 

It  is  intimated  that  France’s  ex-Empress 
Eugenie  is  likely  soon  to  visit  America,  and 
there  are  additional  hints  that  she  may  make 
this  land  her  home. 

General  Sherman,  who  is  now  in  his  69th 
year,  lives,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York.  Few  men  of 
50,  however,  have  so  much  vitality  and  energy 
or  enjoy  life  more  thoroughly. 

Barnes  Greeley,  brother  of  Horace,  is  a 
farmer  in  Pennsylvania.  He  is  75  and  quite 
eccentric.  Chickens  and  pigs  are  his  favorite 
live  stock,  and  they  roam  at  will  all  over  his 
house.  Long  ago  his  brother  gave  him  a 
position  on  the  Tribune,  but  he  didn’t  like  it, 
and  soon  returned  to  his  hens  and  chickens. 

Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland  does 
not  regularly  teach  in  Mrs.  Reed’s  School ; 
she  talks  and  lectures  on  history.  She 
is  a  very  busy  woman  and  finds  very  little 
time  for  any  reading  except  in  the  line  of  her 
studies  and  researches.  She  keeps  a  stylish 
brougham  and  a  high-stepping  horse,  is  fond 
of  luxuries  and  earns  the  money  to  pay  for 
them. 

Matthew  Arnold,  the  noted  poet,  scholar 
and  critic,  died  suddenly  at  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land,  Monday,  of  heart  disease,  at  the  age  of 
66.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  the  famous  head-master  of  Rugby 
School.  Educated  at  Winchester,  Rugby  and 
Baliol  College,  Oxford.  After  achieving  sev¬ 
eral  high  University  honors, he  became  private 
secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  iD 
1817,  which  position  he  held  till  his  marriage  in 
1851,  when  he  was  appointed  a  school  inspec¬ 
tor.  Elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  in 
1857,  be  held  the  position  until  1867.  Since 
then  he  has  held  several  important  official  po¬ 
sitions  and  made  for  himself  a  name  in  con¬ 
temporary  English  literature  hardly  second  to 
any.  He  made  two  visits  to  this  country — 
one  in  1883  and  the  other  in  1886.  Within  a 
few  weeks  he  published  an  article  upon  “Civ¬ 
ilization  in  the  United  States,”  the  severe  na¬ 
ture  of  which  has  brought  upon  him  much 
animadversion  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Col.  JohnR.  Brooke,  Third  Infantry,  who 
has  been  selected  as  Brigadier- General  in  place 
of  General  Crook,  was  the  eighth  highest  in  rel¬ 
ative  rank  among  the  Colonels  of  the  line,  and 
five  Colonels  in  his  own  arm,  the  infantry, 
outranked  him.  Born  in  Pa.  in  1838,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  military  service  as  Captain  of  a 
three-months’  regiment — the  Fourth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania — on  Lincoln’s  first  call  for  troops.  At 
the  end  of  his  term,  he  became  Colonel  of  the 
Fifty-third  Pennsylvania.  Commissioned  as 
Brigadier- General  of  Volunteers  in  1864,  as 
brevet  Major-General  of  Volunteers  two 
months  later,  and  as  brevet  Brigadier-Gener¬ 
al  in  the  regular  army  in  1867.  On  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  army,  he  was  made  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  of  the  Thirty- seventh  Infantry, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Third  in  1869. 
Was  made  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  in  1879, 
and  was  again  transferred  to  the  Third.  His 
headquarters  have  been  at  Fort  Shaw,  Mon¬ 
tana. 

George  Crook,  the  new  Major-General, 
was  senior  Brigadier- General  and  therefore 
first  in  the  line  of  promotion.  Born  near 
Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1829.  Was  appointed  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1848,  and 
graduated  four  years  later,  number  38  in  a 
class  of  43,  securing  an  assignment  as  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Infantry. 
Was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  in  1856,  and 
obtained  a  Captaincy  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  after  years  of  service  on  the  frontier. 
As  Colonel  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Ohio  Volun¬ 
teers  he  served  in  West  Virginia  in  1861,  af¬ 
terwards  in  McClellan’s  Maryland  campaign 
in  1862;  then  in  command  of  a  cavalry  divi¬ 
sion  in  Rosecrans’s  Army  of  the  Cumberland ; 
then  again  in  West  Virginia  in  1864;  then  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  command  of  the 
Eighth  Corps;  and  finally  in  command  of  a 
division  of  cavalry  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  during  the  final  campaign  of  1865  which 
ended  in  Lee’s  surrender.  Since  then  he  has 
been  prominent  as  a  very  successful  fighter 
and  manager  of  Indians. 

♦  »  » 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Vermont  Experiment  Station.— Bulletin 
8  from  this  institution,  was  sent  by  Professor 
W.  W.  Cooke,  Burlington, Vt.,  and  deals  with 
the  valuation  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

Sorghum  Sugar  in  Rew  Jersey.— Bulle¬ 
tin  45  from  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  deals  with  the  above  topic 
in  an  exhaustive  manner.  From  Professor  G. 
H.  Cook,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Massachusetts  Experiment  Station.— 
The  report  from  this  institution  is  sent  by  Dr. 
Charles  Goessman,  Amherst,  Mass.  This  re¬ 
port  is  unusually  interesting.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  a  tabulation  of  the  results 
of  various  feeding  experiments. 


Practical  Dairy,  Poultry  and  Doctor 
Book— This  is  a  pamphlet  sent  out  by  C.  G. 
Hirner,  Allentown,  Pa.  This  book  contains 
information  regarding  the  common  diseases  of 
stock  as  well  as  treatment  for  ailing  animals. 
Its  motto  is:  “The  barnyard  is  a  fountain 
of  wealth.”  It  costs  10  cents. 

Perkins  Windmills. — Catalogues  from 
Perkins  Windmill  and  Ax  Co.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
The  object  of  these  catalogues ,  as  stated  in  the 
introduction,  is  to  show  wherein  the  Perkins 
excels  other  windmills  on  the  market.  How 
far  this  effort  is  successful  our  readers  must 
judge  for  themselves.  The  catalogue  is  well 
gotten  up  in  every  way.  A  complete  outfit 
of  pumps,  tanks  and  other  water  fixtures  is 
also  offered. 

Clark’s  Cutaway  Harrow— The  Higga- 
num  Manuf’g.  Corporation,  Higganum,  Conn^ 
sent  out  a  “Harrow  Circular”  which  is  so 
unique  and  forcible  that  all  should  read  it. 
Clark’s  Cutaway  Harrow  has  received  many 
words  of  praise  from  good  farmers,  and  at  such 
work  as  cutting  up  sod  it  is  generally  consid- 
as  unrivaled.  Most  of  our  readers  know  what 
this  harrow  looks  like,  and  all  who  wish  to 
study  into  its  merits  will  find  a  complete 
description  and  illustration  in  this  pamphlet. 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co. ,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. — We  have  done  business  with  this  house 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  always  met 
with  honorable  treatment.  The  circulars  de¬ 
scrip  tive  of  the  hay  presses  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  offered  are  comprehensive  and  clear, 
and  all  who  are  in  need  of  such  implements 
will  be  better  able  to  understand  what  they 
want  after  reading  these  clear  descriptions. 
Besides  the  straw,  hay  and  wool  presses,  seed¬ 
ers,  mills,  shellers,  cutters,  power  scrapers, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  offered. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 


Spring  is  coming  at  last.  We  have  waited 
for  it  patiently  and  at  last  it  is  really  here 
It  seemed  at  one  time  that  we  were  to  have 
perpetual  winter,  but  the  grass  is  getting 
green,  the  buds  are  starting  and  the  birds  are 
all  on  deck.  That  settles  itl  The  grass  and 
the  birds  know  more  than  we  do  about  it. 
When  they  come  out  and  get  ready  for  spring 
we  can  make  sure  they  know  what  they  are 
about.  Spring  seems  dearer  than  ever  this 
year — I  suppose  it  is  because  we  have  waited 
for  it  so  long  that  it  seems  a  little  stronger. 
The  club  members  are  very  busy.  Farming 
is  about  a  month  behind  and  men  and  horses 
will  have  to  jump  in  order  to  catch  up.  Sat¬ 
urday  night  is  our  time  for  a  full  meeting 
during  the  summer.  Uncle  Jacob  was  out 
like  a  spring  flower  last  Saturday  night. 

“Der  spring  off  der  j'ear  vas  der  blesantest 
season  off  all  mit  an  olt  man”  he  said.  “I  do 
not  know  how  dot  vas,  but  I  tinks  it  vas  der 
season  dot  makes  an  olt  man  feel  most  like  a 
young  poy.  It  vas  shust  like  an  olt  tree  dot 
stands  mit  der  vinter  mit  its  branches  all  hung 
down  shust  like  it  vas  feel  dot  death  vas  get¬ 
ting  nearer  und  nearer.  Its  olt  vnod  vas 
ache  und  snap  ven  der  vild  vinds  vas  plow. 
But  ven  der  spring  vas  come  alone,  my !  how 
dot  olt  tree  vas  braze  up!  Der  sap  vas  glime 
up  mit  der  roots  und  run  all  mit  der  branches 
und  twigs  undel  all  der  vood  off  dot  tree  vas 
tinkle  mit  new  life  und  it  vas  straighten  up  und 
shake  der  branches  und  feel  shust  so  goot  like  a 
young  sapling.  It  vas  shust  so  mit  an  olt  man. 
All  through  der  vinter  und  spring  efferyting 
vas  do  noding  but  make  him  tink  off  his  olt 
aga  und  feebleness.  He  vas  grow  sad  und 
thoughtful  pecause  he  vas  remember  dot  life 
has  giffen  him  his  best  days  already.  But  ven 
der  spring  come  along  und  efferyting  vas  put 
out  mit  new  life,  den  der  olt  man  vas  feel  his 
younger  days  come  back  mit  him  und  run  up 
mit  his  veins  shust  like  new  life  in  der  olt  tree. 
Der  yildren  vas  look  forward  to  der  spring 
mit  feelings  of  bleasure,  but  it  vas  noding  like 
der  feeling  dot  it  giffs  der  olt  person.  Dere 
vas  someding  else  about  der  spring  dot  I  al- 
vays  tinks  off.  We  see  der  dead  und  dry  olt 
plants  dot  vas  endure  all  der  frost  und  der 
snow  mit  der  vinter  und  looks  shust  like  it 
vas  all  killed.  But  down  mit  its  roots  it  vas 
keep  a  grip  mit  der  beauty  und  der  freshness 
off  der  summer  time  und  ven  spring  vas  come 
along  dem  roots  vas  sent  up  what  dey  haf 
been  holding  on  mit  all  through  der  dreary 
vinter.  Der  happiest  olt  man  vas  der  von  dot 
keeps  der  memory  off  good  und  bleasant  days 
mit  his  heart,  shust  like  dem  roots,  all  through 
der  sorrow  und  der  troubles  off  life,  so  dot 
when  der  bleasant  days  come  again  his  heart 
vas  haf  dem  tings  mit  it  und  braze  him  all  up 
mit  ease.  small  pica. 


“Turn  the  Rascals  Out!” 

The  following  rascally  Intruders  may  be  turned  our, 
easily,  safely,  reasonably,  and  radically:  Rheumatic 
Pains,  Nervous  Disorders,  Dyspeptic  Diiticulties,  Liver 
Derangements  and  other  old  and  obstinate  maladies 
whiehTiave  defied  ordinary  medicines.  Pull  particu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  Walter  C.  Browning,  M.D.,  1233 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Gold  Fields, 

that  pan  out  richly,  are  not  so  abundant  as  in 
the  early  California  days,  but  those  who 
write  to  Hallett  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine,  will, 
by  return  mail,  receive  free,  full  information 
about  work  which  they  can  do,  and  live  at 
home  wherever  they  are  located,  and  will  pay 
them  from  $5  to  $25  per  day,  and  upwards. 
Either  sex,  young  or  old.  Capital  not  re¬ 
quired:  you  are  started  in  business  free.  Those 
who  start  at  once  are  absolutely  sure  of  snug 
little  fortunes. 


$10  FREE ! 

Our  new  stamping  outfit  is  free  to 
every  reader  of  this  publication  ;  it 
contains  lOO  perforated  stamping 
patterns  and  includes  a  great  variety 
of  all  sizess  that  are  wanted.  Thi 
outfit  is  a  real  work  of  art ;  no 
stamping  outfit  has  ever  been 
offered  heretofore,  on  which 
anything  like  so  much  artistic 
ability  was  brought  to  bear.  With 
each  outfit  is  a  box  of  best  Stamp¬ 
ing  Powder,  Pad,  and  Book  of 
Instructions,  giving  full  directions1 
for  stamping,  tells  how  to  make  the 
powder  and  stamping  paint,  con¬ 
tains  instructions  for  Lustre, 

K.enMington and  IIan<l  painting,  tells  colors  to  use 
in  painting— red,  white,  blue,  yellow,  pink  and  other  flowers; 
also  contains  hints  and  instructions  on  other  matters,  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention.  Bought  singly,  or  a  few  patterns  at  a  time, 
at  usual  prices,  the  equal  of  the  above  would  cost  5$1 0.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  free,  yet  this  is  the  JKeg:il  Queen  off 
Stamping  Outfits  and  on  every  hand  is  acknowledged  to 
be  superior,  yes,  very  much  superior,  and  very  much  more 
desirable  than  those  which  have  been  selling  for  SI  each  and 
upwards.  By  having  200,000  of  these  outfits  made  for  us, 
during  the  dull  season,  we  get  them  at  first  cost;  the  manu¬ 
facturer  was  glad  to  take  the  order,  at  cost,  that  his  help  might 
be  kept  at  work.  All  may  depend  that  it  is  the  very  best,  most 
artistic  and  in  every  way  desirable  outfit  ever  put  before  the 
public.  Farm  and  Housekeeper  (monthly,  1G  large  pages,  G4 
long  columns,  regular  price  75  cents  a  year)  is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  best  general  agricultural,  housekeeping 
and  family  journal  in  America;  it  is  entertaining  and  of  great¬ 
est  interest,  as  well  as  useful ;  its  contributors  embrace  the  widest 
range  of  brilliant  talent.  Furthermore,  we  have  lately  become 
managing  owners  of  that  grand  monthly,  Stuifthine,  for 
youth;  also,  for  those  of  nil  ages  whose 
hearts  sire  not  withered;  16  large  pages,  64  long  col¬ 
umns,  regular  price  75  cents  a  year.  Sunshine  is  known  favor¬ 
ably  as  the  best  youth’s  monthly  in  America.  The  best  writers 
for  youth,  in  the  world,  are  its  regular  contributors;  it  is  now 
quoted  all  over  the  world  as  standing  at  the  head.  Both  papers 
are  splendidly  illustrated  bv  the  best  artists  We  will  take 
200,000  trisil  yesir  subscribers  at  a  price  which  gives  us  but 
a  moderate  portion  of  the  cost. 

|  Furthermore,  every  trial  year  subscriber,  for 

►  §«►►  ’  either  of  the  papers  will  receive  free  by  mail 

*•■■■■  *  our  new  1*00  pattern  Stamping  Outfit.  Trial 

"  "  year  subscriptions  will  be  received  for  either  of 

the  papers  as  follows:  1  subscription  and  1  outfit,  355  cents; 
55  subscriptions  and  55  outfits,  if  sent  at  one  time,  •f>&  cents; 
4  subscriptions  and  4  outfits,  if  sent  at  one  time,#)!..  For  $1 
send  a  dollar  bill,  but  for  less,  send  1-cent  postage  stamps. 
Better  at  once  get  three  friends  to  join  you,  at  25  cents  each; 
you  can  do  it  in  a  few  minutes  and  they  will  thank  you ;  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  mailed  regularly  to  their  separate  addresses.  Whilo 
trisil  yesir  subscribers  are  served  for  much  lesa  tlism 
cost,  it  proves  the  rule  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  who 
read  either  paper  for  a  year,  want  it  thereafter,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  tha  regular  price  of  75  cents  a  year;  through  this,  as 
time  rolls  on,  we  reap  a  profit  that  satisfies  us. 

■  The  trial  year  subscriptions  are  almost  free, 

►  If  ►►  I  and  this  the  Itegsil  Queen  of  Stsimp- 

m  iutf  Outfits — the  best  ever  known — is  en- 
tirelyfree.  It  is  the  greatest  and  best  offer 
ever  made  to  the  public.  Large  sizes  of  patterns— every 
size  that  can  be  desired  i9  included;  all  other  outfits  surpassed, 
by  this,  the  best,  the  most  artistic,  the  Ifcegsil  Queen. 
Below  we  give  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  patterns ;  space  is  too  valua¬ 
ble  to  admit  of  naming  all:  1  Poppies  for  Scarf.  7  1-2  inch: 
2  Tidy  design, 7  1-2  inch;  3  Splendid  Tinsel  design,  8  inch;  4 
Golden  Rod,  4  inch  ;  5  Pond  Lilies :  6  Pansies ;  7  Moss  Rose  Buds ; 
8 Tube  Roses ;  9  Wheat;  10  Oak  Leaves;  11  Maiden  Hair  Ferns: 
12  Boy;  13  Girl’s  Head;  14  Bird;  15  Strawberries;  16  Owl;  17 
Dog;  18  Butterfly;  19  Apple  Blossoms ;  20  Cal  la  Lily ;  21  Anchor; 
22  Morning  Glories ;  23  Japanese  Lilies ;  24  Rabbit ;  25  Bunch  For¬ 
get-me-nots;  26  Fuchsias;  27  Bell  Drops;  28  Fan;  29 Clown’s 
Head;  30  Cat’s  Heart.  *70  other  splendid  patterns  are  included 
in  this  l£cg:il  Queen  of  stamping  outfits— in  all  lOO 
patterns.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Possessing  this  outfit  any 
lady  can,  without  expense,  make  home  beaut  ifhl  iu  many  ways, 
can  embroider  childrens’ and  ladies’  clothing  in  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  manner,  and  readily  make  money  by  doing  stamping. 
Lustre,  Kensington  and  Hand  painting  for  others.  A  good  stamp¬ 
ing  outfit  is  indispensable  to  every  woman  who  cares  to  make 
home  beautiful.  This  outfit  contains  patterns  for  each  and  every 
branch  of  needle  work,  flower  painting,  etc.,  and  the  Jloolc 
of  IilMtructioiitt  makes  all  clear  and  really  easy.  This 
outfit  will  do  more  for  Home  and  Ladies  than  many  times  tho 
amount  of  a  trial  year  subscription  spent  otherwise;  no  homo 
should  be  with  out  it.  The  beautiful  designs  of  this  Regal 
Queen  of  outfits  are  all  the  Rage  wherever  seen ;  when 
ever  one  or  two  reach  a  locality  their  fame  spreads,  and  many 
Trial  Year  subscriptions  usually  follow.  Many  whohavo 
paid  from  $1  to  $55  for  outfits  and  were  satisfied  until  they  saw 
our  designs,  have  secured  our  outfit  and  laid  aside  forever  tho 
others.  Those  who  subscribe  will  find  the  papers  well  worth 
several  times  the  trifling  cost  of  a  trial  year  subscription,  and 
the  majority  will  make  up  to  us  the  loss,  that  this  year  we  incur, 
through  such  a  low  price,  by  continuing  subscribers,  year  after 
year, at  the  regular  price,  which  all  will  be  willing  to  admit  is 
low  enough.  The  money  will  gladly  be  refunded  toanyono 
who  is  not  folly  satisfied.  Address, 

GEORGE  STINSON  &  CO.,  Box  252  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 
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A  MONTH  ANI)  HOARD  for 3  Bright 
Yount?  Men  or  Ladies  In  each  county 

P.YV.  ZIEGLER,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRINDER 


PerfectMowlng 


Machine  Knife 
Grinder, 


15000 

Machines  *in  actual 
use  testifying  to  its 
merits. 


Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing 
Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
HIGGANUM  MANUF’G.  CORPORATION, 
Main  Office:  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Successors  to  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


for  this  "Little  Beauty." 

Weighs  from 

Toz  to  4  Its. 


This  Steel  Bearing  Brass-Beam  Little  Seale  with 
Brass  Scoop  Is  nicely  Japanned  and  is  just  the  thing 
for  House,  Store  or  Shop.  We  will  send  one  only, 
by  Express,  to  any  person  sending  us  #1.00  (not 
.  its  value).  Catalogue  of  !,000  articles  sent  free, 
ddress  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago.  111. 


ECLIPSE 

HOLE  DIGGER 

The  Greatest  LABOR-SAVING  tool  eva 
invented  for  digging  holes  in  the  ground.  Thh 
machine  works  on  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE, 
and  is  unlike  any  thing  in  the  market.  We 
clnlm  for  this  toeli  1st.  That  one  can  dig 
from  TWO  to  THREE  HUNDRED  hole, 
two  feet  deep  in  one  dav.  2d.  That  it  will  dig 
holes  any  SIZE  or  DEPTH  required,  and 
will  work  successfully  in  VERY  HARD  oi 
ROUGH  ground  where  other  diggers  and 
augers  will  not  work  at  all.  3d.  You  stand  up 
straight  while  using  it,  consequently  no  back, 
breaking  work.  (£J*  It  will  pay  you  to  send 
for  descriptive  circular  and  prices  to  P.  J . 
COLE  Jk  'DO.,  Successors  to  Colo  &  Fleming 
SPRINGFIELD.  OUicC 


MACHINERY 

AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS, 

IN  THj 
WORLt 


NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  COMPANY. 


o\j  on&Lttihd  siuvJx 

FOR  SALE  BY  C.  G.  HILDRETH, 

45  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


s 


IBLEY’S  TESTED  SEED 


Catalogue  Priii  Containing 
all  the  latent  novelties  and  stand¬ 
ard  rtrietiet  of  Garden,  Field  and 
Flowi  r  Seedn  Gardeners  every- 
j  ~  *her«  should  consult  It  before 

purchatlnr.  Stocks  pure  and  fresh  prices  reasonable. 
Address  Ifllrum  Sl^le^dc  Co., 


s 


Roche  iter 


,  or  Chicago,  lllis 


PROFITS  FOR  FARMERS. 

A  rain  storm  is  coming,  how  can  I 
save  my  hay  8  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Monarch  Hay  Carrier  circu¬ 
lars  ov  write  us  Best  made.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  latest  Improved  Hay  Tools. 
Catalogu  free.  Oborr  Bros--  Boa  A  Marion.  G. 


Agents 

Wanted 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS 


SHOWING  WHY 

THE  COOLEY  CREAMER 


is  used  by  the 

PREMIUM  BUTTER  MAKERS. 

Why  It  makes  More  Butler.  Why  It  makes  Better  Butter. 

It  has  both  SURFACE  and  BOTTOM  SKYIUIYIERS.  Is  Imitated 
In  construction,  hut  Its  PROCESS  which  gives  It  SUPEUIOUHY, 
cannot  he  legally  used  by  others. 

•>  A  Full  Line  of  DAIRY  and  BUTTER  FACTORY  SUPPLIES. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls, 


It  positively"  prevents  Butter 
from'/ever, [becoming  Rancid, 

and  causes  it  to  retain  Its  freshness,  aroma,  and  fine 
flavor  for  months— even  when  exposed  to  atmospher¬ 
ic  influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  papers.  Also 
by  Creameries,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  the 
country.  Retail  Price  at  New  York,  224  lb.  Sack,  $4. 
HolcUyour  J une  lintter  for  a  J annary  Price. 
|  Send, for  Circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

office  and  Factory: 

Foot’of  West*!  1th  StreetUN ew’Y ork* City  1 


WONDERFULLY  POPULAR.  The  Crowning  Life  Work  of  the  late 


BEN  PERLEY  POORE 


Memorial  Edition. 

LOW  PRICE.  JUST  OUT. 


AGENTS 

Wanted. 


'•  pen  sharp  as  a  bayonet. ’’-Christian  Advocate.  “  Brim  full  o/fttmor”-Herald.  “ Full  of  race  aos. 
sy>.”-Chicago  Times.  Apply  f,r  nig  Terms  to  Hl-IUIAKD  BBOS.  Philadelphia,  Boston,  or  Chicago.' 


CORPUS  ZiEAN 

will  reduce  fat  at  the  rate  of  10  to 
15 lbs. per  month  without  affecting 
the  genera  l  health.  6c.  in  stamps 
for  circulars  covering  testimoni 
als.  S.  E.  Marsh  Co.,  2HI5 
Madison  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


MADE 


ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS 

simply  stopping  the  FAT-produc- 
ing  effects  of  food.  The  supply 
being  stopped  the  natural  work - 

■  ing  of  the  system  draws  on  the 
_  fat  and  at  once  reduces  weight. 


APRIL  n 


THE  MAPES  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  MANURE. 


Also  Special  Manures  lor  Corn,  Hungarian  Grass,  Fruits,  Grass  Lands,  Vegetables. 

Many  prominent  growers  of  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  in  vicinity  of  New  York  (Long  Island  and  New  Jersey),  use  15  to  20  tons  annually  of  the  MAPJES  CABBAGE 

AND  CAULIFLOWER  MANURE.  No  farm  manure  required.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


Just  tack  this  legend  on  your  door 
For  those  who’re  going  through  it, 
“Please  take  this  door  along  with  you- 
As  far  as  ;  ou  can  do  it.”— Tid-Bits. 


The  paper-hanger  makes  money  by  going 
to  the  wall.— Puck. 

Spiritual  manifestations— the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  mercury. — Boston  Post. 

Why  call  a  man  a  crank,  when  no  one  can 
turn  him? — San  Francisco  Alta. 

Customer:  “Your  sugar  ought  to  succeed.” 
Grocer:  “Why?”  “Because  there  is  so  much 
grit  in  it.” — New  Age. 

Why  is  a  “morning  glory”  in  the  evening 
like  a  woman  when  she  sleeps?  Because  she 
shuts  up. 

Why  is  a  china  doll  like  Adam?  Because  it 
was  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth. — West 
Point  Star. 

They  are  preparing  for  war  in  the  oil  re¬ 
gions.  At  least,  they  are  drilling  constantly. 
— Texas  Siftings. 

A  man  with  a  wheelbarrow  on  a  sidewalk  is 
not  very  popular,  but  he  generally  carries 
everything  before  him  — New  Age. 

“Has  it  ever  been  noticed  what  large  I's 
egotists  have?”  “Yes;  but  then  their  knows 
is  small  enough.” — Town  and  Country  Jour¬ 
nal. 

There  may  be  no  “lightning  calculators” 
among  the  feathered  tribe,  but  we  see  it  stated 
that  the  sparrows  multiply  very  rapidly.— 
Norristown  Herald. 

Young  Man  (in  a  loud  tone  of  voice):  “Aw 
— waiter,  have  you  quail  ou  toast?”  Waiter: 
“Yes,  sir.”  Youug  man  (in  a  low  tone  of 
voice):  “Bring  me  some  of  the  toast.” — Life. 

A  lazy  fellow  who  was  idling  away  his  time 
was  asked  by  a  minister  where  he  expected  to 
go  when  he  died.  *  “I  shall  not  go,”  was  the 
reply;  “I  expect  to  be  carried.” — Baltimore 
American. 

About  the  swellest  affair  we  ever  saw  was 
the  nose  of  a  man  who  fell  down  stairs  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  think  that  there  was  a  closed 
door  at  the  bottom.— Burlington  Free  Press. 

Wife:  “Why  aren’t  you  going  to  wear 
your  dress  suit,  my  dear?”  Husband:  “Hot 
much.  The  last  time  I  wore  my  dress  suit  at 
a  party  a  youug  woman  ordered  me  to  bring 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  be  quick  about  it.”—  Puck. 

Freddie  (to  his  eldest  sister,  who  has  been 
watching  the  clock  impatiently):  “Isn’t  time 
money,  Lucy?”  Lucy:“Yes,  Freddie,  and  I  am 
very  glad  that  you  have  such  sensible  ideas.” 
Freddie:  “Then  I’d  like  to  know  how  Captain 
Corkscrew  can  waste  so  much  time  with  you 
every  day,  when  father  says  he  hasn’t  got  a  red 
cent.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

JttiSttUaneousi  gtortisinj. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone.  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terras,  free,  to 

Weaver  Orguo  and  Piano  Co., 

Factory,  Y orb,  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
HEW  YOEI  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOEES, 
MAIN  OFFICE.  76  THIRD  AVK.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  13  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  macnlnery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excell. ng  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Prieellston  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

"TJreatest Tudueemeim^ver  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
tip  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
—  Rose  Chlr  a  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
o"ss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO 
*  P.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Band  M 


Hudson’s  Controllable  Cultivator 


,  ■ 


Three  years  in  use  and 
leading  all  others -per¬ 
fect  in  potatoes  and  small 
crops,  as  well  as  corn,  also 
does  the  Furrowing, 
Covering,  Ridging 
lor  Plants,  Harrow- 
ing  Fallows.  Putting 
in  Wheat,  etc. 

It  Is  the  gieatest  labor 
saver  in  20  years.  Any  boy 
can  run  It.  Address 

11,  II.  Agl.  Works,  lliverhead,  N,  Y. 


POPPING  A  QUESTION. 


Tom:  “Did  you  know,  Ethel,  that  you  had  two  papas?” 

Ethel  (surprised):  “Why,  no!” 

Tom:  “Yes;  you  have  your  real  papa  and  your  corn-popper.” 


C.C.BRIGG5  &C? 

APPLETON  ST.  BOSTON  MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 
GRAND  -  •  &  QUA  R  E~  UPRIGHT 


PIANO  FORTES 


\  <5ra(eful3)e5}9n5 •  •  50L.iT)  Construction  - 

MAT(H.les$  Tone  « •  -Beautiful  "Finish, 


BUCKEYE 


WOOD  IS  15  TIMES  LIGHTER 

In  Proportion  to  Size  titan  STEEIJ 

A  Wood  Frame  Harvester  will  not  bend  out  of  line  when  it  comes 
into  contact  with  an  irresistible  force.  Or  if  it  should  yield  it  will  at 
Ce  spring  back  to  its  original  shape.  Steel  under  like  circumstances  will  bend,  and  when  the 
steel  frame  of  a  Binder  is  once  sprung  it  remains  bent  until  straightened  at  the  shop,  or  is  replaced 
by  a  new  one.  In  order  to  give  the  requisite  strength  to  a  Steel  Frame  Machine,  the  weight  of  the 
machine  must  necessarily  he  increased  over  the  wood  parts.  If  this  is  questioned,  let  the  farmer 
take  the  parts  of  steel  substituted  for  wood  in  the  so-called  Steel  Binders  and  weigh  them.  He  will 
find  that  steel  is  the  heavier.  Or  if  it  is  not,  it  will  be  found  to  lack  the  required  strength.  Then, 
to  test  the  strength,  put  the  wood  and  steel  in  a  clamp  under  equal  pressure,  and  there  will  he  no 
difficulty  in  the  farmer  deciding  to  his  own  satisfaction  without  the  aid  of  any  smooth-tongued 
agents. 

THE  BUCKEYE  BINDER,  has  a  wood  frame,  and  is  manufactured  by 


AULTMAN,  MILLER  &  GO. 


We  make  from  the  best  material  Superior  Articles' 

|  of  Dairy  Goods,  that  are  models  of  strength  and  Kimplici-'’ 
ty.  Unquestioned  proof  given  of  their  durability.  Sole  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Curtis’  Improved  Factory  Churn,  Mason’s 
Power  Butter  Worker,  Lever  Worker,  Curtis’  -Square  _ 

Box  Churn,  Rectangular  Churn,  Cream  Vnts,Dog  Power, etc. 

“One -Family  Churn  at  wholesale  where  we  have  no 

I  agent.”  All  goods  warranted  exactly  as  represented.  TVVO  GOLD  _ 

AND  FOURTEEN  SILVER  MEDALS  awarded  for  superiority. 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  &  (jREENE,  Fort  Atkinson,  WisJ 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  Island  H  omeStoek 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich .  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, makeprices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  «fc  Farnum 
Dktroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horses. 


MANGE 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  ( Thymo-Cresol )  is  a 
handy,  sure, safe, abso¬ 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
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ENSILAGE 


Antiquity  of  the  ensilage  system;  its  revival 

by  M.  Ooffart,  its  general  introduction; 

don't  expect  too  much ;  corn  the  best  ensilage 

crop ;  silage  stacks. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  the  ensilage  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  new  thing,  It  is  practically  a  “lost 
art”  revived  and  improved  by  the  necessities 
of  modern  agriculture.  The  practice  of  pre¬ 
serving  green  produce  in  structures  from 
which  air  and  moisture  are  excluded  was 
known  five  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  is  mentioned  by  many  of  the  old 
Latin  agricultural  writers.  Mention  is  made 
of  the  practice  in  the  Scriptures.  The  provis¬ 
ion  made  by  Joseph  against  the  years  of  fam¬ 
ine  and  the  pictures  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
grain  vaults  are  quoted  as  indicating  a  prim¬ 
ary  knowledge  of  ensilage  and  the  antiquity 
of  the  silo.  The  present  development  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  Mr.  Auguste  Goifart,  a 
Frenchman  who  stored  green  corn  and  rye 
straw  in  stone  pits.  For  100  years  before 
his  time  German  farmers  had  been  packing 
cut  grass,  clover  and  vetches  in  pits  about  as 
they  packed  cabbage  in  the  family  barrel, 
but  to  M.  Goffart  must  be  given  the  credit  of 
first  bringing  the  process  systematically  before 
the  public. 

The  system  was  practically  forced  upon 
English  farmers  by  a  succession  of  wet  seasons 
which  rendered  hay-making  an  uncertain 
operation.  When  farmers  found  that  they 
could  preserve  their  crop  of  grass  in  the  silo 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  pouring  rain,  they  were 
strongly  inclined  towards  the  new  system. 
American  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
being  forced  to  the  silo  by  drought  and  the 
consequent  failure  of  the  hay  crop.  Again, 
American  farmers,  except  perhaps  those  in  the 
cooler  parts  of  the  country,  are  unable  to  uti¬ 
lize  the  root  crop  as  advantageously  as  the 
English  farmer  can.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  silo  presents  the  best  means  of  securing  a 
supply  of  succulent  stock  food.  The  early  his¬ 
tory  of  silage  in  this  country  was  not  encour¬ 
aging.  It  was  a  new  thing.  Nobody  knew 
how  to  make  silage  properly.  The  few  who 
tried  it  were  so  extravagantly  enthusiastic  in 
its  praise  that  sensible  men  were  disgusted. 
After  years  of  experimenting  and  careful  in¬ 
vestigation, the  truth  comes  to  the  surface,  and 
the  real  value  of  silage  becomes  known.  It  is 
with  a  view  to  extending  this  truth  that  the 
following  articles  have  been  prepared.  We 
have  no  desire  to  “boom”  the  system  beyond 
the  point  where  it  will  prove  profitable  to  the 
farmer.  We  have  aimed  to  secure  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  practical  men  who  make  a  living  on 
the  farm  and  who  cannot  afford  to  hold  on  to 
an  unprofitable  system.  The  story  is  told  so 
simply  and  so  well  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  us  to  add  to  it.  We  can  only  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  few  points  which  we  deem  of  special 
importance. 

We  must  caution  our  readers  against  the 
folly  of  expecting  too  much  of  the  silo.  It 
cannot  possibly  make  “something  out  of  noth¬ 
ing.”  Be  reasonable  in  your  demands  and 
you  will  probably  be  well  satisfied.  Don’t 
put  too  much  money  into  your  first  silo,  but 
take  things  easy  and  study  your  way  out. 
Don’t  expect  silage  to  equal  the  best  pasture 
grass,  and  so  try  to  keep  cattle  on  it  without 
grain.  You  will  fail  every  time  you  try  it. 
The  best  that  can  be  expected  of  silage  is  that 
it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  bulky  part  of  the 


ration  and  provide  a  supply  of  needed  succu¬ 
lent  food.  A  silo  built  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  sell  his  grain  as  well 
as  his  hay  will  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing.  The  corn  crop  is  best  for  the  silo. 
That  point  seems  to  be  practically  settled  for 
this  country,  and  this  corn  crop  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  mature.  The  stalks  of  field  corn, 


duces  a  good  ear.  Then  both  stalks  and  ears 
are  cut  into  the  silo  together.  Such  silage  is 
far  better  than  that  made  from  small  and 
poorly  developed  stalks.  The  present  demand 
is  for  cheap,  wooden  silos,  as  the  belief  is  quite 
general  that  stone  and  cement  walls  cause  a 
loss  of  silage.  The  remarks  by  Mr.  Fuller  on 
this  point  are  valuable.  We  show  pictures  of 


MOST  LIKE  PLAY.  Fig.  116. 


MOST  LIKE  WORK.  Fig.  117. 


after  the  ears  have  been  removed,  make  a 
good  fodder  when  cut  up  and  packed  into  a 
silo,  and  if  the  ears  are  cut  up  with  the  stalks 
the  silage  is  all  the  better.  The  latest  devel¬ 
opment  in  ensilage  consists  in  planting  the 
corn  in  drills,  so  that  almost  every  stalk  pro- 


an  ensilage  stack  at  Figs.  120-121.  These  stacks 
are  quite  popular  in  England  where,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  moist  seasons,  considerable  grass 
is  ensiloed.  It  is  not  probable  that  these 
stacks  will  ever  be  very  popular  here,  for  the 
J  reason,  as  we  have  stated,  that  drought  rather 


than  excessive  moisture  leads  our  farmers  to 
the  silo. 

Silage’is  fed  with  a  scoop  or  shovel  more 
easily  than  with  a  fork.  Some  parties  have 
objected  to  it  because  they  claimed  it  is  easier 
to  feed  hay  with  a  fork.  The  box  on  wheels 
shown  at  Fig.  116  is  in  use  by  many  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  dairymen  who  find  it  very 
handy.  Fig.  118  gives  the  exact  dimensions, 
so  that  anyone  can  make  one.  The  corner 
pieces,  a  a  a  a,  are  made  of  2x2  scantling,  to 
which  the  sides  are  nailed.  Four  holes  ,bbbb, 
are  cut,  asjshown,  for  handles.  The  wheels,  c, 
are  of  wood,  12  inches  in  diameter  and  two 
inches  thick.  When  in  use  it  is  pushed  along, 
as  shown  at  Fig.  116,  giving  ease  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  feeding.  An  exaggeration  of  the  more 
common  way  of  feeding  is  shown  at  Fig.  117. 
Which  is  most  like  work? 

CONCLUSIONS  ON  ENSILAGE. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

The  years  that  have  passed  since  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  corn  silage  was  begun  among  American 
farmers  have  enabled  practical  observers  to 
collect  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  upon  which 
some  solid  conclusions  can  be  based  in  regard 
to  the  practicability  of  the  process,  the  accept¬ 
ability  of  the  product  to  our  farm  animals, 
its  nutritive  value,  and  its  economy.  These 
conclusions,  as  I  have  learned  them  personally 
and  through  the  testimony  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  practical  experimenters,  given  both 
orally  and  through  the  press,  I  will  here,  at 
the  editor’s  request,  briefly  present  to  the 
readers  of  the  Rural. 

• 

1.  As  to  the  practicability  of  the  process 
there  is  now  no  dissent.  That  the  maize  plant 
at  any  stage  of  its  growth,  either  whole  or  cut 
up,  may  be  preserved  by  the  process  of  ensil¬ 
age,  in  a  condition  suitable  for  feeding  to 
farm  stock,  every  farmer  now  knows,  or  may 
know.  Unquestionably,  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  difference  in  the  product  under  variations 
of  method;  but  if  the  simple,  essential  and 
well  known  conditions  are  maintained, there  is 
no  way  known  of  preserving  green  fodder  for 
winter  feeding  better,  or  more  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  operator,  than  ensil¬ 
age.  The  variations  in  the  product  as  regards 
its  acceptability,  healthfulness  and  nutritive 
quality  are  no  greater  than  the  variations 
noted  when  similar  feeding  material  is  other¬ 
wise  preserved,  if  as  great. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  acceptability  of  silage  as 
food  to  farm  stock,  and  especially  for  cattle, 
the  testimony  is  practically  all  one  way.  They 
are  very  fond  of  it,  not  only  when  well  and 
carefully  made,  but  even  when  it  has  been  so 
carelessly  done  as  to  much  impair  its  quality, 
and  even  to  render  it  undesirable,  on  the  score 
of  health  or  profit.  Hundreds  of  experiments 
demonstrate  this  fact,  and  it  is  a  very  impor 
tant  one,  since  no  food  that  is  eaten  with  re¬ 
luctance  can  be  fed  with  profit. 

3.  When  we  come  to  the  question  of  nutri¬ 
tive  value,  we  reach  a  matter  upon  which 
knowledge,  both  scientific  and  practical,  has 
now  been  so  accumulated  that  a  satisfactory 
judgment  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy.  The 
adaptation  of  the  kind  of  corn  planted  for  en¬ 
silage  to  the  locality  of  its  growth,  the  number 
of  plants  to  a  given  area,  the  condition  of  the 
crop  as  to  growth  and  maturity  at  harvest, 
and  degree  of  success  obtained  in  its  preserv¬ 
ation  being  known,  the  experienced  feeder  will 
have  no  more  difficulty  in  its  feeding,  as  re¬ 
gards  economy,  than  with  any  other  feeding 
material;  nor  will  the  agricultural  chemist, 
within  his  sphere,  discover  any  probabilities 
inconsistent  with  observed  results  in  the  hands 
of  the  feeders. 

4.  From  known  facts  at  the  outset  there 
never  was  any  sound  reason  for  believing  that 
ensilage  could  be  made  profitable  as  an  ex¬ 
clusive  feed  for  the  growth  of  young  stock, 
or  for  the  production  of  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
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wool  or  meat,  or  for  the  proper  and  full  nutri¬ 
tion  of  working  beasts.  No  man  of  sense  ever 
expected  that  the  process  of  ensilage  would 
add  anything  of  nutritive  value  to  the  materi¬ 
al  preserved  by  it.  It  has  been  known,  ever 
since  farming  began,  that  no  sort  of  green 
herbaceous  food  can  be  kept  for  winter  feed- 
ing,  without  some  loss  or  unprofitable  change. 
The  best  hay  is  inferior  to  grass.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  no  one  grass  or  forage  plant  is,  or 
can  be  made  as  good  and  profitable  a  feeding 
material  as  a  mixture  of  different  plants,  or  as 
a  mixture  of  mixed  plants  with  grain,  or  with 
mixed  grains  or  parts  of  grain.  No  wise  feed¬ 
er,  since  feeding  became  an  art,  has  been  ig¬ 
norant  of  these  facts,  and  now  that  feeding  is 
becoming  a  science,  we  are  learning  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  them. 

Experience,  joined  with  science, has  sufficient¬ 
ly  shown  that  properly  made  silage  suffers  as 
little  loss  as  any  forage  preserved  in  any 
other  way.  The  probability  is  that  it  suffers 
less  than  most  if  not  all  other  feeding  material 
of  this  class.  When  cut  before  ensiloing,  silage 
is  in  excellent  condition  for  feeding,  and  can 
be  fed  without  any  waste.  It  is  entirely  free 
from  any  chance  of  injury  by  vermin  of  any 
sort.  It  can  be  readily  mixed  with  any  de¬ 
sired  sort  of  complementary  or  auxiliary  feed, 
ing  material,  in  any  desired  proportion  and 
with  great  exactness.  When  so  mixed  well 
made  silage  is, by  the  testimony  of  multitudes  of 
practical  feeders,  as  nearly  a  faultless  feeding 
material  as  we  have.  All  complaints  that  are 
made  against  it  can  be  readily  traced  to  those 
fruitful  sources  of  failure  in  every  art,  preju¬ 
dice,  ignorance,  or  careless  neglect.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  is  said  above,  I  am  quite 
aware  that  ensilage  is  not  necessary  to  all 
kinds  of  farming,  nor  even  to  every  stockman, 
or  dairyman.  It  is  more  particularly  adapted 
to  those  climates  and  soils  which  are  least 
favorable  to  grass.  It  goes  nearer  to  putting 
the  light-land  farmer  on  an  equality  with  the 
farmer  of  natural  grass-land  than  anything 
yet  introduced  into  America.  It  is  better 
suited  to  our  climate,  our  soil,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  our  farming  people  than  root  cul¬ 
ture,  its  only  substitute,  ever  has  been,  or  is 
likely  to  be.  On  large  farms  it  can  be  made 
more  profitable  than  on  small  farms,  in  just 
the  degree  that  any  large  way  of  business  has 
advantages  over  a  small  way.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  moderately  small 
farming,  where  there  is  a  good  chance  to  sell 
milk,  cheese  and  butter.  It  can  be  used  on 
such  farms  with  fairly  good  culture,  or  per¬ 
haps  profitably  dispensed  with  when  very  high 
culture  and  double  cropping  are  practicable. 


THE  PROCESS  OF  ENSILAGE. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

It  has  been  observed  by  farmers  that  the 
dried  fodders  are  deficient  in  some  valuable 
nutritive  elements  which  exist  in  the  fresh, 
green  plants.  This  observation  has  been  cor¬ 
roborated  by  scientific  examination  of  fresh 
grass  and  hay.  Thus  this  existing  difference 
is  shown  in  the  following  figures: 

COMPOSITION  OF 

Fodders.  Albu-  Cat  bo  Fat, 

min-  hy- 
oids,  drates, 
lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs 

Green  clover . 2,000  60  108  12 

Ensilage  clover . 2,000  66  204  20 

Clover  hay  .  660  54  148  11 

Timothy  Grass .  2,000  68  320  22 

Timothy  Hay .  600  58  270  18 

Corn  fodder,  green _ 2,000  28  168  10 

Corn  fodder,  dry .  320  13  115  3 % 

Corn  fodder,  ensilage.  .2,000  30  200  14 

These  differences  fully  justify  the  common 
belief  that  dried  fodder  (hay  included)  has 
lost  a  considerable  portion  of  its  nutritive  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  curb  g,  and  as  practice  and 
science  agree  the  result  may  be  accepted  with 
confidence.  This  popular  belief,  together 
with  a  mistaken  view  of  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  corn  fodder  when  cured  in  the 
silo,  have  led  to  some  errors  in  regard  to  the 
feeding  value  of  silage,  and  it  becomes  im¬ 
portant  that  some  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  changes  which  occur  in  this  process  of 
ensilage,  and  upon  which  the  condition  of 
this  kind  of  cured  fodder  depends.  There  is 
danger  of  being  misled  when  we  consider  this 
subject  in  neglect  of  its  present  status,  because 
the  process  of  ensilage  is  now  very  different 
from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  no 
longer  consists  in  the  acid  fermentation  of  the 
fodder,  the  chemical  change  being  arrested 
before  acidity  is  produced.  As  it  is  now  prac 
ticed,  the  fodder  undergoes  a  sort  of  ripening, 
so  to  speak ;  a  change  of  some  of  its  cellulose 
into  starch  and  some  of  its  starch  into  sugar, 
much  as  happens  in  the  ripening  of  fruits,  but 
by  the  agency  of  fermentation  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  heat,  and  the  sudden  checking  of 
the  fermentation  at  a  point  at  which  the 
change  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and  the  alco¬ 
hol  into  acid  is  arrested,  and  the  fodder  remains 
quite  sweet  and  free  from  all  objections  to  its 
use  as  food  for  dairy  cows  or  other  animals. 

The  act  of  fermentation  is  not  altogether 


well  understood,  and  some  persons  who  speak 
with  more  or  less  authority  about  it  seem  to 
be  somewhat  misled  in  regard  to  it.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  change  which  the  corn  un¬ 
dergoes  in  the  silo  is  the  ordinary  one  of 
acetous  fermentation  by  the  effect  of  certain 
germs,  which,  however,  is  arrested  at  a  point 
before  which  the  acid  is  produced.  This  is 
not  strictly  correct.  The  change  of  sugar  in¬ 
to  acid  is  due  to  two  distinct  processes.  First 
there  is  the  change  of  sugar  into  alcohol,  this 
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being  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  well- 
known  yeast  germs,  or  cells  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  numbers  during  the  change. 
This  change  is  accompanied  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  evolution  of  a  large  quantity  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  car¬ 
bon  and  two  thirds  of  the  oxygen  contained 
in  the  sugar,  or  two  equivalents  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  thus  shown: 

Sugar  (glucose)  consists  of  CsHiaCF 

2  alcohol  C4H12O2  ) 

2  carbonic  acid  C2  O4  j 

In  the  old  process  of  ensilage  this  change 
occurred  to  some  extent  with  a  considerable 
loss  of  nutritious  substance.  The  further 
change  which  happened,  of  the  alcohol  into 
acid,  however,  was  not,  and  is  not,  produced 
or  accompanied  by  any  inherent  results  of  the 
presence  of  the  yeast  cells  or  any  other  or¬ 
ganic  germs,  being  simply  due  to  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  alcohol,  as  follows: 

Alcohol  consists  of  C^HtiO 

(By  losing  H2  alcohol  becomes  alde¬ 
hyde,  anj  intermediate  change 
in  the  formation  of  acid.) 

Then  C2H4O 

with  one  atom  of  O 

Equals  C2H4O2 

which  is  the  formula  of  acetic  acid. 

This  acidity  was  the  bane  and  bugbear  of 
the  silo  and  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  unpop¬ 
ularity  and  disfavor,  the  remains  of  which 
still  linger  in  the  popular  mind  to  the  prejudice 
of  this  convenient  and  economical  process. 

But  the  new  method  avoids  this  loss  of  sub¬ 
stance  and  production  of  undesirable  acid. 
The  finely  cut  mass  of  corn  in  the  silo  pressed 
sufficiently  to  set  up  the  chemical  action, 
begins  to  ferment  with  the  production  of  heat 
and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  as  in  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  by  the  aid  of  yeast 
cells  which  are  abundantly  distributed  in  the 
atmosphere.  By  this  heat  and  fermentation 
some  of  the  cellulose  is  converted  into  starch 
and  some  of  the  starch  is  converted  into 
dextrine  and  then  into  glucose.  This  change 
is  effected  first  by  a  change  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  atoms  of  the  starch  aud  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  substance  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  of  a  gummy  character :  this  is  dex¬ 
trine;  and,  second,  by  the  acquisition  of  one 
equivalent  of  water  (H2O),  by  which  grape 
sugar  is  formed.  At  this  stage  of  the  yeast 
fermentation  considerable  heating  is  formed  in 
the  mass,  which  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
vitality  of  the  yeast  cells  and  to  arrest  the 


fermentation,  just  as  is  done  with  cider  or 
grape  juice,  which  are  subjected  to  heat 
which  drives  off  any  alcohol  which  may  have 
been  formed  and  kills  the  yeast  cells,  which 
cause  the  fermentation.  And  just  as  then  we 
have  sweet  cider  or  sweet  wine,  free  from 
alcohol,  we  have  sweet  ensilage,  and  without 
any  loss  of  substance  except  some  carbon 
which  has  been  oxidized  in  producing  the 
heat,  and  some  nitrogenous  matter  or  albumi¬ 


noids  which  have  been  expended  in  the  growth 
of  the  yeast  cells.  And  yet  this  loss  is  so 
small  that  it  does  not  appear  in  chemical 
analysis,  but  the  analyses  which  have  been 
made  of  ensilage  both  of  corn  and  clover 
actually  show  a  greater  quantity  of  nutritive 
substance  than  existed  in  the  crude  fodder. 
This  anomaly  is  explained,  first,  by  the  fact 
that  some  water  is  lost  by  evaporation  by  the 
heat  of  the  fermentation,  which  rises  to  120  or 
140  degrees,  and  so  relatively  increases  the 
proportion  of  the  other  constituents,  and, 
second,  by  the  change  of  some  of  the  cellulose 
into  other  and  more  valuable  carbohydrates, 
which  are  alone  taken  account  of. 

When  considering  the  nutritive  value  and 
general  economy  of  food  substances  it  is  not 
to  be  ignored  that  the  results  which  affect  the 
manure  remaining  are  quite  important.  And 
as  regards  the  value  of  manure  made  from 
silage  as  compared  with  that  made  from  hay, 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  (although  so  far  no 
precise  experiments  have  been  made  in  this 
direction)  that  hay  manure  would  be  inferior 
to  that  made  from  silage,  if  any  difference 
at  all  should  be  apparent.  For  it  is  seen  that 
not  only  hay  is  deficient  in  the  most  valuable 
manure  elements — in  the  albuminoids  or  nitro¬ 
genous  matters — as  compared  with  fresh  grass, 
but  corn  fodder  loses  more  than  half  its  nitro¬ 
genous  matter  in  the  field  curing,  which  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance  to  be  considered 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  silo.  As  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experiments  which  have  been  partially 
made  in  this  direction  have  shown  that  the 
quantity  of  urine  is  increased,  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  expectation  that  the  whole  manure 
would  be  richer  in  nitrogen  to  a  notable  ex¬ 
tent  is  supported,  because  the  greater  part  of 
the  nitrogen.of  the  manure  exists  in  the  urine. 


THE  SILO  IN  WISCONSIN. 


COMPILED  PRINCIPALLY  FROM  NOTES  TAKEN 
AT  THE  WISCONSIN  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 


E.  G.  FULLER. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  600  silos  were 
erected  in  Wisconsin  the  past  summer.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  there  were  comparatively  few 


in  the  State.  At  every  institute  the  past  win¬ 
ter  there  were  to  be  seen  from  one  or  two  to 
a  dozen  samples  of  silage,  taken  from  neigh¬ 
boring  silos,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  food. 
Most  of  these  samples  were  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  of  good  color,  and  very  few  were  sour. 
Judging  as  carefully  as  possible,  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  at  hand,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  1,500 
silos  will  be  erected  in  Wisconsin  the  coming 
summer.  Enthusiasts  place  the  number  at 
from  2,000  to  2,500. 

The  ensilage  boom  has  been  no  craze  in 
W isconsin.  It  has  been  a  creature  of  steady 
growth.  There  have  been  silos  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  for  several  years;  but  it  has 
not  been  until  within  the  past  two  or  •  three 
years,  that  the  rapid  increase  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  and  also  the  drought  of  the  past 
two  seasons,  have  awakened  the  minds  of  the 
farmers  upon  this  subject.  Then  the  progres¬ 
sive  farmers  in  each  locality  have  taken  hold 
of  the  matter. 

My  observations  in  the  East  have  convinced 
me  that  10  Western  farmers  will  “catch  on”  to 
a  new  idea  to  one  Eastern  farmer.  The  East¬ 
ern  man  is  too  conservative.  He  is  too  set  in 
his  ways.  He  won’t  investigate.  His  father’s 
farm  was  good  enough  for  him.  So  are  his 
father’s  ways.  His  brother  “went  West”  to 
better  his  condition.  He  has  ever  since  had 
his  eyes  open  for  a  chance  to  do  so.  Hence  I 
believe  that  the  West,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
making  more  rapid  progress  in  farming  than 
the  East.  After  hearing  the  statements  of 
50  or  60  men  upon  the  subject,  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  silos  made  of  wood  are  not  only  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.  A  few  reported  stone 
silos,  but  the  chief,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  ad¬ 
vantage  they  present  is  that  of  durability, 
while  the  silage  does  not  appear  to  keep  as 
well,  especially  where  placed  in  a  bank,  there 
being  a  tendency  to  collect  moisture  on  the 
walls,  and  cause  the  silage  to  mould.  Where 


there  is  sufficient  room  in  the  barn,  a  part  of 
the  bay  is  often  set  apart  for  a  silo. 

I  have  visited  several  barns  this  winter, 
where  silos  were  placed  in  the  barn,  and 
found  them  giving  good  satisfaction.  The 
bay  is  studded  with  2x4  placed  16  inches  from 
the  center — boarded  up  with  cheap  dimen¬ 
sion  boards — a  layer  of  tarred  paper  is  put 
over  these,  and  on  this  another  layer  of 
boards,  care  being  taken  to  break  joints.  To 
preserve  the  boards  against  rot,  give  them  a 
coating  of  gas  tar,  as  hot  as  you  can  put  it  on. 
This  will  strike  through  the  boards 
and  preserve  them  well.  Solid  earth  is  as 
good  a  floor  as  any,  if  placed  where  there  is 
no  dauger  of  water.  Otherwise,  it  will  be 
well  to  use  a  cement  floor.  Some  recom¬ 
mended  clay  floors,  or  bottoms,  slightly  hol¬ 
lowed  out  in  the  center,  believing  this  had  a 
tendency  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  sides. 

Some  reported  trouble  with  silage  spoiling 
in  corners  of  silos.  This  was  explained  on  the 
ground  that  the  corners  did  not  settle  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  silo,  and  as  a  remedy  it 
was  suggested  that  a  considerable  quantity  be 
left  in  the  center  at  night,  and  when  filliug 
was  resumed,  the  hot  silage  from  the  center 
be  thrown  into  the  corners  and  tramped  down. 
Others  reported  that  they  made  their  silos 
octagon-shaped  by  using  a  board  12  to  16 
inches  wide  in  each  corner  and  filling  the 
space  behind  it  with  sawdust. 

Several  round  silos  have  been  built  in  the 
State,  and  their  owners  are  very  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise,  claiming  them  to  be  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  best  preservers  of  the  silage.  They 
are  simply  immense  cisterns  built  of  2x6  or 
2x8  plank,  with  heavy  iron  hoops  and  man¬ 
holes  between  the  hoops  for  removing  the 
silage.  A  firm  in  Racine  is  advertising  these 
round  silos.  They  put  up  a  silo  16  feet  in 
diameter  aud  16  feet  high.  They  ship  it 
“knockdown.”  The  cost  is  about  §60,  capa¬ 
city  60  tons.  The  purchaser  must  provide  his 
own  roof. 

Where  silos  are  built  outside  they  should  be 
placed  as  near  the  barn  as  possible.  A  balloon 
frame  is  built  of  scantling  from  2x6  to  2x10, 
according  to  the  size  of  silo,  placed  16  inches 
from  the  center.  The  inside  is  treated  the  same 
as  recommended  for  barn  silos.  The  outside 
of  the  studding  may  be  covered  or  not,  as  suits 
the  owner’s  fancy,  but,  of  course,  it  looks  bet¬ 
ter  covered.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
frame  arranged  strongly  at  the  bottom, 
to  prevent  spreading.  In  order  to  guard 
against  spreading  at  the  top,  plates  may  be 
omitted  and  rafters  spiked  to  studding  and 
braced  as  at  Fig.  122  with  braces  secure¬ 
ly  spiked  to  rafters  and  studding.  This 
manner  of  bracing  is  preferred  to  cross  ties, 
because  it  gives  more  room  to  work  inside  the 
building. 

A  narrow  door  extends  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  silo.  This  space  is  closed  up  on  the  in¬ 
side  by  means  of  boards  and  paper,  as  the 
silo  is  filled.  Many  of  the  silos  built  last  year 
are  in  two  or  three  pits;  but  some  who  used 
one  large  pit,  and  filled  in  three  sections,  keep¬ 
ing  them  separate  by  means  of  a  following 
board,  were  better  satisfied  thau  where  three 
distinct  pits  were  used.  Very  little  was  said 
in  regard  to  any  other  crop  than  corn  for  the 
silo.  This  gives  a  superior  quality  of  silage 


and  more  of  it  can  be  raised  per  acre  than  of 
any  other  crop.  The  Southern  silage  corn 
leads  in  favor,  on  account  of  its  large  yield, 
sweetness  of  stalks,  and  proof  against  drought. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  a  ton  of 
silage,  very  few  were  able  to  give 
more  than  estimates.  George  A.  Aus¬ 
tin,  of  Millsville,  gave  the  only  exact  fig¬ 
ures  I  heard.  He  weighed  the  product  of  13 
acres  of  Southern  corn,  cut  from  one  to  four 
days  before  being  hauled.  He  charged  as  fol- 
ows:  Rent  of  land  §3  per  acre;  cost  of  plow¬ 
ing,  preparing  laud,  cultivating  and  harvest¬ 
ing,  teams  §1  per  day ;  men  $1  per  day.  The 
men,  he  said,  had  to  milk,  etc. ,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  so  that  they  did  not  go  to  work  until 
eight  o’clock  and  they  quit  at  five,  so  he 
thought  the  extra  work  paid  for  their  board. 
On  this  basis  his  silage  cost  him  only  87  cents 
per  ton.  The  estimates  ranged  from  this  fig¬ 
ure  to  $1.50  per  ton. 

Bran,  middlings  and  a  small  quautity  of  oil 
meal  are  the  grains  usually  fed  with  silage. 
From  personal  experience  I  would  suggest 
crushed  oats  in  the  West  where  this  grain  is 
cheap,  and  especially  where  mill  feed  is  so 
high;  also  a  small  quantity  of  pea  meal,  in 
localities  where  peas  can  be  raised  to  advan¬ 
tage.  A  crop  of  peas  and  oats  sown  together, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


40  Jbs.  silage. 

5  “  middlings. 

5  “  bran. 

6  “  hay. 


graiu  ground,  will  be  a  fine  grain  feed  for 
milch  cows. 

Hut  few  are  found  who  feed  silage  as  the 
only  forage  ration.  The  quantity  fed  by 
those  who  do  feed  it  exclusively  varies  from 
40  to  60  pounds  per  day.  The  ration  varies 
according  to  the  stage  of  maturity  at  which 
the  corn  was  cut,  the  amount  of  grain  on  the 
stalks,  and  the  time  it  was  allowed  to  wilt 
before  being  placed  in  the  silo. 

A  Mr.  Culbertson  reported  having  experi¬ 
mented  upon  the  two  following  rations,  the 
silage  ration  being  much  the  cheaper  and 
giving  about  30  per  cent,  better  results 
7  lbs.  bran. 

6  “  middlings. 

5  “  cut  straw. 

Hay,  all  they  wanted. 

I  am  asked  to  state  any  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  who  had 
used  a  silo  but  was  so  enthusiastic  in  its  praise 
that  he  forgot  to  mention  any  objectionable 
features.  One  man  lost  nearly  one-fourth  of 
his  silage,  but  was  convinced  it  was  owing  to 
faulty  construction  of  his  silo.  Some  were 
afraid  that  raising  such  large  crops  of  corn 
would  deplete  the  land;  but  as  these  large 
crops  enable  much  more  stock  to  be  kept  than 
otherwise  could  be  done,  it  is  evident  that  the 
objection  is  not  a  good  one.  Again,  a  short 
rotation  like  the  following  will  keep  the  land 
in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  owing  to  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  effects  of  clover:  Corn  on  clover  sod, 
followed  by  a  crop  of  small  grain;  wheat] 
oats,  or  barley,  to  be  seeded,  kept  one  year  in 
clover,  turned  under  and  put  to  corn  again. 

Some  thought  the  necessary  machinery  too 
large  an  investment  for  the  average  farmer. 
But  a  feed  cutter  and  horse-power  are  parts 
of  the  equipment  on  more  than  half  the  farms 
iu  Wisconsin. 

But  several  farmers  have  had  excellent  suc¬ 
cess  with  uncut  silage,  the  silo  being  filled 
with  whole  corn,  carefully  laid  one  way,  and 
securely  packed.  Some  of  the  best  silage  at  the 
experiment  farm  was  the  whole  silage;  but  it 
was  rather  a  disagreeable  job  to  take  it  from 
the  silo. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  learned  in  the 
YV  est  is  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  weights 
on  a  silo.  The  top  is  simply  covered  with  tar¬ 
red  paper,  and  a  few  inches  of  sawdust,  or 
two  or  three  feet  of  straw  or  swamp  hay, 
are  thrown  on  this.  The  silage  comes  out  in 
No  1  shape  after  such  treatment. 

Brillion,  Wis. 


THE  SILO  IN  MICHIGAN. 

PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 


I  FIND  only  one  fault  with  my  silo,  and 
that  is  its  size.  I  wish  it  were  three  times  as 
large  as  it  is.  It  soon  will  be,  however.  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  with  such  silo 
capacity,  I  can  double  the  amount  of  stock 
kept  on  my  farm.  Added  stock  means  added 
fertility,  greater  crops,  and  then  in  turn 
more  stock,  more  fertility,  more  produce,  on 
to  the  end.  Were  I  to  build  another  silo,  I 
should  build  just  as  before:  Upright  joists  3 
by  13  were  placed  about  two  feet  apart.  We 
are  told  to  be  very  careful;  that  there  is  an 
immense  pressure,  and  that  unless  the  build¬ 
ing  is  very  strong  and  firmly  secured  at  the 
bottom  it  will  spread.  Now  is  this  true?  Si¬ 
lage  is  not  liquid,  and  gravity  does  not  pull 
sidewise.  1  b.dieve  that  the  joists  need  not  be 
so  close  together;  but  1  do  not  positively  know 
it,  and  so  were  I  building  again  I  should  put 
the  planks  as  before,  about  two  feet  apart,  un¬ 
less  1  investigated  the  matter  and  found  it 
useless.  I  used  planks  30  feet  long.  Thus  the 
silo  is  30  feet  high. 

It  is  usually  wise,  both  because  of  economy 
and  convenience,  to  build  the  silo  right  in  the 
barn  under  the  old  roof;  else  a  special  roof 
would  be  required.  If  our  barn  will  permit 
we  may  well  make  it  35  or  30  feet  high.  On 
the  outside  of  the  upright  joists  I  nailed  a 
double  thickness  of  inch  siding,  inclosing 
common  building  paper.  I  had  thought  that 
in  building  again  I  should  omit  this  outside 
sheeting.  But  a  few  days  of  last  winter  have 
modified  this  view.  It  was  very  cold,  and 
the  silage  froze  a  little  just  next  to  the  wall. 
So  I  think  I  shall  still  add  this  air-tight  outer 
wall.  On  the  inside  of  the  joists  I  sheeted 
with  grooved  sidiDg  and  plastered  with  water- 
lime  or  cement,  as  I  would  a  cistern.  This 
wall  is  as  hard  as  stone,  is  of  course  air-tight, 
and  can  never  decay.  In  doing  this  we  must 
be  sure  to  get  good  cement.  I  know  of  a 
silo,  built  only  last  summer,  where  the  wall  is 
much  broken  owing  to  a  poor  article  of  water- 
lime.  The  bottoms  of  the  joists  were  resisted 
outside  by  a  stone  pavement  laid  in  cement. 
Thus  the  silo  can  not  spread  even  if  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  great.  A  3^-foot  door  extends  from 
bottom  to  top.  This  is  closed  as  the  silo  is 
filled.  I  use  boards  six  inches  wide  and 
building  paper  to  do  this.  It  must  be  made 
air-tight.  No  one  should  build  a  silo  with¬ 
out  this  door  extending  to  at  least  within 
two  feet  of  the  top  of  the  silo. 

1  his  is  for  convenience  in  feeding,  and  also 


to  keep  the  silage  sweet  while  it  is  being  fed. 
The  esseutial  features  of  the  silo  are,  size — 
must  be  big,  must  be  air-tight,  should  be  made 
so  as  not  to  freeze  in  cold  weather.  My  silo 
is  14  feet  square  inside,  and  30  feet  high,  and 
cost  $136.88.  If  my  barn  w  as  so  that  I  could 
do  so,  I  would  have  three  just  such  silos  side 
by  side,  in  which  case  the  partitions  would 
only  need  to  be  one  thickness  of  inch  boards. 
This  would  save  much  expense  in  building. 
My  silo  runs  from  the  floor  of  my  basement 
to  13  feet  above  the  first  floor.  The  stone 
wall  on  one  side,  eight  feet  high,  is  plastered 
smoothly,  and  forms  one  side  of  the  silo  for 
eight  feet. 

I  cut  my  corn  for  the  silo  just  as  the  corn 
was  glazed.  It  was  mature  enough  to  cut  for 
shocking.  We  put  it  iu  as  fast  as  cut,  and  as 
fast  as  we  could.  Two  men  cut  in  the  field 
and  stopped  to  hand  up  the  bunches  of  stalks 
to  the  teamsters  as  they  came  to  the  field  for 
them.  Two  men  each  with  a  team  drew  to 
the  barn.  One  man  fed  the  cutter,  which 
was  run  with  a  two-horse  tread-power,  and 
each  teamster  as  he  came  into  the  barn  passed 
the  stalks  from  load  to  cutter  table.  A  sixth 
man— and  he  should  be  the  least  lazy  of  the 
lot — leveled  the  silage  and  trod  about 
the  edges  of  the  silo.  The  silage  about  the 
edges  cannot  be  too  well  packed ;  unless  well- 
trodden,  the  air  will  not  be  excluded,  and  the 
silage  will  spoil  for  a  short  distance.  We 
weighed  the  silage.  A  good  load  would  weigh 
about  one  ton,  and  43  tons  were  put  in  the 
silo,  though  because  of  a  faulty  carrier  the 
silo  was  not  filled  more  than  three-fourths 
full.  Next  year  it  will  be  filled  to  the  very 
top.  Here  was  our  first  disappointment.  At 
the  usual  estimate,  50  feet  to  the  ton,  my  silo 
should  hold  about  59  tons.  At  three-fourths 
full  it  should  hold  something  over  44  tons, 
while  it  only  held  43.  It  is  likely  that  the 
greater  maturity  caused  this  difference. 


As  stated,  it  is  so  sweet  that  even  a  man  would 
not  refuse  a  bite.  The  corn  is  so  soft  that  it 
is  all  digested.  We  find  almost  no  trace  of  it 
in  the  manure.  I  am  sure  this  deserves  the 
name  of  sweet  silage,  as  I  think  no  one, 
upon  entering  the  barn  would  think  of  a  silo. 
I  have  fed  this  silage  as  the  entire 
night  ration  of  30  cattle,  40  sheep, 
and  10  horses,  and  yet  it  is  not  more 
than  half  gone.  After  feedipg  one  mouth 
one  two-year-old  heifer  that  is  suckling  a  calf 
was  fed  only  silage.  She  ate  clean  50 
pounds  a  day.  She  gained  1 %  pound  daily 
for  the  time,  and  her  calf  gained  2%  pounds 
daily,  and  though  all  my  stock  look  exceed¬ 
ingly  well,  this  heifer  looks  a  little  the  best.  I 
wish  I  had  silage  so  all  could  have  it  twice 
instead  of  once  a  day.  The  mares  with  fall 
colts  and  the  sheep  are  doing  exceedingly  well 
on  the  silage.  As  1  said,  I  feed  this  only  once 
a  day,  at  night.  In  the  morning  I  feed  cut 
corn-stalks  moistened,  and  for  cows  iu  milk, 
mixed  with  four  quarts  of  meal— half  oats  and 
half  corn  ground  with  cob— as  much  as  will 
be  eaten  up  clean. 

My  brother  tried  the  following  interesting 
experiment:  He  placed  some  of  the  silage  and 
some  very  bright,  nice  green  bay  side  by  side 
in  front  of  several  of  the  cows.  The  cows,  of 
course,  had  had  silage  once  a  day  for  weeks, 
but  no  hay.  They  commenced  at  once  to  eat 
the  silage  with  avidity,  but  paid  no  heed  to 
the  hay.  The  hay  was  then  replaced  by  meal, 
but  the  cattle  still  clung  to  the  silage.  Ah, 
this  is  the  test!  !  They  like  it.  How  a  little 
fruit  or  acid  often  sets  our  own  inactive  diges 
tive  machinery  actively  in  motion;  just  so 
silage  takes  the  place  of  grass,  and  gives  that 
mellow  touch  and  beautiful  gloss  which  de¬ 
lights  every  breeder.  I  wish  Michigan  might 
follow  Wisconsin  and  build  1,000  silos  the 
coming  season. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


Agaiu,  it  took  five  acres  of  very  heavy  field 
corn  which  grew  in  rows,  or  was  drilled  in,  to 
fill  it.  Thus  we  got  a  little  more  than  eight  tons 
to  the  acre,  instead  of  from  15  to  30  as  has  been 
talked  about.  The  expense  of  putting  into 
the  silo  was  just  about  what  it  would  have 
been  to  have  husked  the  corn  and  harvested 
the  stalks.  The  corn  was  cut  and  passed  with 
the  cut  stalks  iqto  the  silo.  Thus  it  is  a  real 
saving  of  labor,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  feed 
silage,  than  to  cut  and  feed  the  stalks,  not 
to  speak  of  shelling  and  grinding  the  corn. 

When  full,  I  covered  with  building  paper, 
this  with  boards,  and  all  with  two  loads  of 
seasoned  wood. 

Next  year  I  shall  raise  about  two  acres  of 
the  large  Southern  (B.  &  W.)  corn.  If  this 
will  mature  it  will  be  far  more  profitable.  I 
think  it  very  desirable  to  let  the  corn  mature 
so  as  to  glaze,  as  we  thus  get  much  more  nu¬ 
tritious  material,  and  are  sure  of  much  sweeter 
silage.  I  think  we  can  hurry  or  take  things 
at  our  leisure  in  filling  the  silo.  If  desired  the 
corn  can  be  cut  and  bunched  or  shocked  fora 
day  or  several  days.  The  silo  may  be  filled 
rapidly  or  filled  on  alternate  days  or  every 
third  day.  Where  one  has  two  or  three  silos 
this  latter  method  serves  well.  Heavy  weight¬ 
ing  is  not  necessary.  As  seen,  I  weighted  very 
little  and  I  never  saw  or  smelt  sweeter,  nicer 
silage  than  I  have  in  this  silo. 

My  silo  was  opened  December  1st.  It  was  a 
little  white  or  black — the  white  within  the 
black— for  a  narrow  space  on  top  and  at  the 
sides  only  a  few  inches  at  the  widest  place. 
Even  this  did  not  smell  or  taste  bad,  but 
seemed  tasteless.  Mixed  with  the  good  silage 
it  w'as  eaten  with  no  hesitation  by  the  stock. 


A  VERMONT  SILO. 


My  silo  is  made  of  stone,  being  under  my 
barn  and  filled  from  the  barn  floor,  and  situ¬ 
ated  in  front  of  my  tie-up  for  cows,  with  an 
entrance  through  a  door  through  which  I 
carry  the  silage  to  the  cows  as  easily  as  pos¬ 
sible.  My  cow-barn  is  on  a  side  hill,  with  one 
side  open  to  the  sun.  The  silo  is  in  three  com¬ 
partments,  8x10,  10  feet  deep,  with  doors  con¬ 
necting.  By  having  the  silo  in  small  sections 
there  is  very  little  spoiled,  as  we  uncover  the 
whole  of  one,  and  use  from  the  top,  taking 
care  to  keep  it  level  as  we  work  along  down. 
In  this  way  it  is  all  good.  At  first  I  tried  un¬ 
covering  a  part  at  a  time;  but  the  exposed 
side  would  spoil,  which  is  prevented  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  section  silo' and  using  rapidly.  It  is  just 
like  putting  up  berries  in  large  jars  or  small 
jars.  If  put  up  in  large  jars,  some  will  spoil 
before  a  small  family  can  eat  them;  but  if  in 
small  jars  none  are  lost  and  all  are  fresh. 

I  prefer  Southern  sugar  corn  planted  in 
drills,  not  too  thick,  letting  it  mature  to  about 
the  boiling  point;  this  I  cut  and  let  it  wilt  a 
few  days,  and  draw  to  the  barn  and  cut  with 
a  power  cutter  into  pieces  about  one-half  inch 
long.  I  then  shovel  it  into  the  silo  and  pack 
well,  then  let  it  heat  to  about  140  degrees  and 
cover  tightly  and  load.  This  makes  silage 
relished  by  stock,  and  which  is  sweet  and  fra¬ 
grant,  and  adds  to  the  health  of  stock.  The 
first  year  I  kept  an  account  as  follows :  I  had 
a  piece  of  clay  loam  containing  about  two 
acres  in  good  condition  on  a  gentle  incline.  I 
manured  it  well  with  a  good  coat,  charging 
simply  for  the  team  work  in  drawing,  also 
cost  of  plowing,  etc.  In  short,  I  charged  the 
lot  nothing  for  the  laud  or  manure,  but  for  all 


the  work,  and  for  the  power  and  team  in  cut¬ 
ting.  I  could  not  get  all  the  corn  into  the 
silo;  but  estimated  30  tons  in  at  a  cost  of  $38 
for  work  and  seed  for  the  whole  crop.  I  had 
half  an  acre  left  that  I  could  not  get  into  the 
silo. 

I  think  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  feed¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  hay  and  grain,  two 
feeds  of  hay  and  one  of  silage.  Fed  in  this 
way,  the  cows  are  kept  in  a  more  natural  con¬ 
dition  of  bowels,  seem  to  be  healthier  and 
have  a  better  relish  for  hay,  and  keep  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  and  give  more  milk.-  I  feed  each 
cow  all  she  will  eat  clean  once  a  day.  Some 
take  more  than  others,  the  same  as  with  hay. 

I  have  never  seen  any  objectionable  features 
in  its  use  in  my  way  of  feeding;  but  where 
cattle  are  fed  on  it  entirely  I  do  not  think  they 
do  well.  I  feed  it  as  a  relish,  as  I  used  to  feed 
beets,  and  find  it  of  more  value  and  cheaper. 
If  a  small  farmer  must  be  at  the  expense  of  a 
power  cutter  and  is  not  producing  milk  in 
winter  for  a  good  market  I  should  think  it 
would  not  pay  him;  but  usually  in  this  coun¬ 
try  we  can  hire  a  power  with  cutter,  etc.,  two 
men  for  $6  a  day. 

If  any  farmer  builds  a  silo  I  would  advise 
him  to  make  it  in  sections,  also  not  to  try  si¬ 
lage  as  a  complete  food.  If  a  farmer  has  a  field 
which  is  convenient  to  his  cattle,  and  can  hire  a 
cutter,  I  think  he  would  do  well  to  try  it  in  a 
moderate  way  to  start.  My  silo  cost  me  $135 
built  of  stone  and  lined  with  cement.  I  think 
the  silo  of  value  to  the  milk  producer,  or  to  a 
stock  raiser  where  cattle  are  well  cared  for, 
and  kept  warm,  but  to  a  common,  careless 
farmer  I  do  not  think  it  would  prove  of  much 
value.  c.  m.  winslow. 

Sec.  Am.  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association. 


SILAGE  IN  A  DAIRY  HERD. 

We  have  several  silos  of  brick,  two  of  con¬ 
crete  and  several  of  wood.  Wooden  silos,  if 
properly  constructed,  will  keep  silage  well  and 
are  for  the  present  cheaper,  but  not  as  dur¬ 
able. 

The  silo  should  be  located  where  it  is  most  con . 
venient  for  feeding.  To  save  space  in  the  barn 
for  other  purposes,  the  silos  had  better  usually 
be  outside.  If  silos  are  properly  constructed, 
properly  filled  when  the  crop  is  in  the  best 
condition  for  cutting,  and  properly  covered, 
there  should  be  no  loss  worthy  of  note. 

We  have  used  nearly  all  the  crops  grown  on 
the  farm,  but  find  com  most  desirable  and  pro¬ 
fitable,  clover  next;  we  prefer  for  stock  a  part 
of  each.  Corn  should  be  drilled  thin  enough 
to  produce  ears,  which  should  be  well  glazed 
before  cutting.  Would  leave  it  lying  in  field 
one  to  three  days,  to  wilt  and  partially  dry 
before  ensiloing;  cut  one-quarter  inch,  pack 
thoroughly  and  see  that  the  corners  of  the  silos 
are  well  filled.  We  prefer  to  fill  one  silo  three 
or  four  feet  and  then  change  to  another,  leav¬ 
ing  the  first  two  or  three  days  to  heat.  When 
full  and  the  last  filling  has  heated,  cover  with 
building  paper,  on  which  place  matched 
planks.  We  weight  about  150  pounds  per 
square  foot,  but  some  parties  have  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  very  little  weight.  Clover  should  be 
cut  when  nicely  in  bloom.  It  can  be  put  in 
the  pit  and  kept  nicely  without  running 
through  the  cutter,  but  it  will  require  less 
room  in  silos  and  probably  will  give  better 
satisfaction  to  cut  it. 

Corn  silage  can  be  made  at  from  $1.35  to 
$3  per  ton,  according  to  value,  condition,  and 
production  of  the  land.  Nearness  of  the  crop 
to  the  pit  has  much  to  do  with  the  expense. 

Clover  will  cost  somewhat  more  than  corn. 
The  feeding  value  of  an  acre  of  good  corn 
silage  we  judge  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of 
three  acres  of  clover  hay  from  land  of  the 
same  quality,  either  for  milk  or  beef. . 

The  value  of  clover  when  properly  ensiloed 
is,  we  judge,  increased  75  to  100  per  cent,  over 
the  same  crop  as  ordinarily  made  into  hay. 
We  feed  with  silage  about  one-third  hay,  and 
when  feeding  for  quantity  of  milk  we  feed 
wheat  bran,  and  ground  oats,  10  to  15  pounds 
per  day,  in  winter  when  the  cows  are  in  full 
flow,  and  when  testing  for  butter  we  change 
the  feed  to  one-third  each  corn  meal,  wheat 
bran,  and  ground  oats.  We  have  fed  silage 
largely  for  eight  years,  and  have  never  seen 
any  injurious  effects  from  its  use.  The  silo  is 
destined  to  revolutionize  the  dairy  and  cattle 
breeding  interests  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB. 

HIRAM  SMITH’S  SILO. 

Here  is  a  rough  diagram  of  my  silo.  The 
main  building,  see  Fig.  134,  is  30  by  40  feet 
outside,  with  lean-to,  30  by  16  feet  on  the  rear 
side.  All  is  built  on  level  ground  set  on  a 
mortar  wall  one  foot  above  the  outside  sur¬ 
face.  A  plank,  3x13  inches,  is  placed  on  the 
wall,  and  the  studs  are  3x13  inches,  16  feet 
long,  15 inches  apart  and  toe-nailed  to  the 
plank  on  the  wall.  On  these  studs  I  put  tar- 
board  paper  outside  and  inside:  on  the  inside 
one  thickness  of  matched  flooring,  on  the 
outside  drop  siding.  The  bottom  of  the 
silo  I  filled  with  dirt  nearly  as  high  as  the  wall, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


ISAY  6 


I  use  the  two  side  pits  of  the  main  building 
for  storing  grain,  and  thrash  just  before  the 
corn  is  fit  to  go  into  the  silo,  throwing  the 
straw  into  the  lean-to.  When  the  thrashing 
is  completed  I  haul  the  straw  to  the  cow  barns 
for  winter  use.  When  commencing  to  fill  the 
silo  I  put  in  one  day’s  work,  about  24  tons, 
into  one  side  pit  in  the  main  building;  the 
next  day  into  another  side  pit;  the  third  day 
into  the  center  pit ;  going  back  the  fourth  day 
to  the  first  pit,  and  so  on  alternately  until 
completed.  Then  I  fill  the  pit  at  the  rear  or 


Fig.  123. 


lean-to,  carrying  up  the  temporary  partitions 
as  the  filling  advances.  Four  days  after  a  pit 
is  filled  I  make  it  level  on  the  top  and  put  on 
tarboard  paper.  On  the  paper  I  put  cut 
straw,  marsh  hay,  grass,  sawdust  or  earth, 
enough  to  keep  out  the  air,  about  two  feet 
of  cut  straw,  or  eight  inches  of  sawdust — 
weight  is  as  useless  on  silage  as  on  a  wood 
pile.  While  filling  each  day  tramp  well  at 
the  corners.  The  body  of  the  pit  takes  care  of 
itself.  My  silo  is  an  independent  building 
some  10  rods  away  from  the  cow  barn.  The 
silage  is  hauled  in  a  one-horse  dump  cart  and 
dumped  between  two  rows  of  cows  facing 
each  other.  It  requires  less  hand  work  than 
where  the  silo  is  in  an  adjoining  barn. 

The  proportion  of  spoiled  silage  this  year  in 
250  tons,  is  less  than  on  three  acres  left  in  the 
shock  in  the  field  till  January ;  in  fact,  less 
than  a  cart-load  on  the  whole  amount  put  in¬ 
to  the  silo.  I  use  the  B  &  W  or  Southern 
ensilage  com.  Any  kind  of  corn,  or  any  kind 
of  grain  crop,  makes  good  silage;  but  one 
acre  of  B  &  W  corn  is  worth  more  and  takes 
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less  labor  than  any  other  crop  I  have  tried. 
I  cut  in  the  field  by  hand,  lay  in  gavels  to 
wilt  one  or  two  days,  haul  the  fodder-corn 
with  one  team,  and  three  trucks.  While  one 
truck  is  being  loaded  another  is  being  un¬ 
loaded  or  handed  directly  to  the  man  feeding 
the  cutting  machine,  and  the  third  truck  is 
passing  to  and  from  the  field.  Six  hours  of 
such  work  usually  put  in  24  to  28  tons.  If 
special  men  and  teams  were  hired  by  the  day 
to  board  themselves,  it  would  cost  about  75 
cents  for  a  ton.  To  a  common  farmer  with 
men  hired  by  the  month,  earning  their  board 
by  milking  and  other  work,  the  cost  is  less 
than  25  cents  per  ton. 

The  value  for  milking  cows  when  the  com 
is  matured,  is  as  2%  tons  of  silage  to  one  ton 


of  good  hay.  I  find  the  best  results,  or,  in 
other  words,  the"  cheapest  milk,  when  I  feed 
five  to  eight  pounds  of  wheat  middlings  to 
40  pounds  of  silage  in  two  feeds,  the  middlings 
put  on  the  silage.  In  addition  to  this  feed, 
give  two  pounds  of  clover  hay  per  day  to  a 
cow  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  so  that 
the  cows  will  get  up  ready  for  milking. 

As  to  any  valid  objection  against  silage 
milk,  butter,  or  cream,  there  is  positively 
none.  If  any  objection  is  ever  urged  by  the 
suspicious,  it  can  always  be  traced  to  foul 
stables,  want  of  salting  the  cows,  or  other 
causes  not  connected  with  silage. 

What  is  the  probable  future  of  ensilage?  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  the  thoughtful,  the 
observing,  the  progressive  farmer  on  high- 
priced  land,  will  depend  almost]entirely  upon 
silage,  made  from  large  Southern  Sweet  Corm 
for  both  summer  and  winter  feed,  while  the 
old- fogy  summer  dairyman  will  continue  to 
keep  his  cows  on  pasture  grass,  meadow  hay 
and  ice  water,  and  howl  at  monopolists,  rail¬ 
roads,  tariffs  and  taxes,  and  take  his  wife  to 
town  sitting  on  a  board  across  the  box  of  a 
lumber  wagon,  and  if  she  timidly  asks  him  for 
a  dollar  he  will  sneeringly  ask  her  what  she 
did  with  the  50  cents  he  gave  her  last  week. 
“Can  I  honestly  advise  a  farmer  of  small 
means  to  go  the  expense  of  building  a  silo  and 
procuring  a  cutter?”  As  readily  as  I  would 
advise  a  small-grain  farmer  to  buy  a  seeder, 
a  self-binder  and  thrashing  machine.  It  is 
just  as  practical  for  four  or  five  farmers  to 
combine  or  to  change  work,  hire  a  feed  cutter 
and  farmer  to  fill  the  silos,  as  it  is  to  hire  a 
self-binder  and  thrashing  machine  to  do  har¬ 
vesting.  Men  will  not  get  up  and  get,  so  long 
as  they  sit  whitling  at  the  grocery. 

HIRAM  SMITH. 

[A  picture  of  Mr.  Smith’s  silo  showing  the 
interior  arrangement  is  shown  at  Fig.  119, 
with  a  side  view  showing  the  manner  of  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  silage  with  a  hay  knife. — Eds.] 


AN  ENGLISH  NOTE. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
great  expense  of  building  a  silo,  as  we  have 
been  successful  by  making  use  of  a  cart  and 
wagon  shed,  with  the  walls  ten  feet  high,  and 
my  process  of  filling  is  as  follows:  Cut  the 
grass  (I  use  second-crop  clover  and  rye  grass) 
and  put  it  in  as  cut,  or  if  it  is  very  wet,  I  let 
it  remain  a  day  or  so  before  hauling.  I  then 
fill  the  shed,  and  keep  a  horse  tramping  on  it 
while  filling  to  settle  it  better,  and  when  I 
have  finished  filling,  which  lasts  over  three  or 
four  days,  I  weight  it  down  with  old  iron  and 
posts  or  anything  near  at  hand,  first  putting 
on  some  hurdles  and  planks  to  make  it  settle 
evenly.  It  will  then  heat  to  about  170°  F.  I 
let  it  remain  until  the  winter,  and  cut  it  out 
in  tiers,  and  cut  it  to  chaff  with  some  straw, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the 
former.  The  weight  I  put  on  is  about  200  pounds 
to  the  square  foot.  I  find  it  quite  equal  to 
roots,  at  about  one- third  their  cost.  I  find  that 
the  animals  fed  on  the  mixture  of  silage  and 
straw  chaff  do  very  well ,  and  have  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  health  and  vigor.  If  given  in 
larger  quantities,  it  makes  them  scour,  and  is 
not  good  for  them.  The  cattle  are  ravenous 
for  it,  and  eat  up  every  bit,  and  will  lick  the 
jacket  of  the  man  who  attends  them. 

There  is  another  system  I  have  seen  which  I 
think  is  good  for  large  farmers  and  those  who 
have  no  covered  place.  It  is  called  the  stack 
system,  and  a  patent  press  is  used  in  place  of 
the  weights,  and  with  that  the  green  material 
is  put  in  a  stack  as  with  hay,  and  pressed 
down  with  wire  ropes  placed  across  the  stack 
and  drawn  down  with  a  ratchet  cylinder  and 
lever,  and  it  is  very  simple  and  effective. 
(See  Fig.  120-121.)  r.  h.  pethelridge. 

Devon,  England. 

SILAGE  AT  THE  SOUTH. 


PROF.  F.  A.  GULLEY. 

We  have  five  silos,  three  in  one  barn  and 
two  in  another.  They  are  all  above  ground, 
built  in  the  barns;  wooden  frame  lined  with 
two  thicknesses  of  vertical  1x12  plank,  break¬ 
ing  joints,  with  a  layer  of  tarred  building 
paper  between  the  planks.  Fill  over  the  top 
with  the  carrier,  empty  through  doors  made 
in  sections  extending  from  the  top  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  on  one  side.  I  would  adopt  the  same  plan 
if  building  again. 

Use  no  regular  weights,  simply  cover  with 
plank  and  fill  to  the  roof  with  hay  above  the 
silage.  The  present  season  one  silo  was  found 
to  have  silage  good  up  to  the  boards,  except  in 
a  corner  where  rats  had  burrowed  through 
the  corn. 

Another,  in  which  the  top  was  filled  with 
ripe,  dry  fodder,  was  black  down  for  15 
inches,  but  cattle  ate  most  of  it.  Silage  en¬ 
tirely  spoiled  has  not  averaged  more  than  one 
per  cent,  for  the  past  two  years,  and  half  of 
the  loss  is  due  to  rats  burrowing  in  the  silage. 

Have  used  pea-vines,  sorghum,  clover  and 
corn;  have  settled  on  corn  as  the  best  crop. 


Plant  in  drills  four  feet  apart,  stalks  10  inches 
apart;  most  stalks  make  ears;  cut  when  the 
corn  is  getting  hard.  Let  it  be  on  the  ground 
12  to  24  hours;  haul  to  the  cutter  rigged  with 
carrier;  tramp  no  more  than  enough  to  keep 
the  mass  level  and  settle  the  sides  and  corners; 
fill  about  three  feet  per  day.  The  mass  gets 
quite  warm,  and  the  silage  comes  out  with 
scarcely  any  acid  taste  or  smell,  except  down 
near  the  bottom  of  the  silos. 

On  our  best  land  silage  costs  for  labor  and 
manure  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  ton  to  grow 
the  crop  and  put  it  into  the  silo,  and  weighs 
from  25  to  30  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  and 
comes  out  dry.  We  have  not  made  an  accur¬ 
ate  test,  but  find  that  two  pounds  of  silage  are 
about  equivalent  to  one  pound  of  good  hay. 

We  get  better  results,  both  for  milk  and  for 
fattening  cattle,  when  feeding  silage  in  con¬ 
nection  with  cotton  seed;  the  two  seem  to 
make  a  desirable  combination.  Ten  pounds 
of  hay,  50  pounds  of  silage,  10  pounds  of  cot¬ 
ton  seed,  to  a  1,000-pound  steer  per  day,  about 
25  per  cent,  more  to  an  average  cow. 

In  my  opinion,  silage  will  become  a  stand¬ 
ard  cattle  food  in  the  Gulf  States,  taking  first 
rank  on  well-managed  farms.  I  would  re¬ 
commend  any  farmer  handling  20  cows  to  put 
up  wooden  silos  and  procure  cutter  and  power 
for  cutting  of  crop.  I  would  state,  however, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  land  for  the  crop 
in  a  fertile  condition,  rich  enough  to  make 
thick-planted  corn  ear.  I  have  not  found 
coarse,  rank,  immature  corn  silage  of  high 
value.  Ensilage  corn  grown  on  poor  land  is 
an  expensive  crop.  It  is  a  crop  that  properly 
belongs  to  the  “good  farmer,”  and  not  to  the 
careless  man. 


SILAGE  FROM  WHOLE  STALKS. 

My  first  silo  was  built  in  August,  1886,  and 
the  second  in  J une,  1887.  The  first  is  24x10  feet, 
by  18  feet  high,  and  will  hold  over  80  tons.  It 
is  built  of  stone  and  wood,  and  cost  me  for 
material  and  mechanical  work,  $50.  I  built 
it  in  one  end  of  my  carriage  house,  see  Fig.  125, 
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Fig.  125. 

which  stood  beside  my  stable,  that  holds  25 
cows.  I  only  had  to  dig  down  below  the  frost 
some  four  feet,  and  lay  a  smooth-faced  wall 
and  lime-sand  up  to  the  sills  of  the  silo,  then  I 
boarded  up  the  inside  wood  work  with  rough 
boards  which  I  had  on  the  farm,  then  I  cov¬ 
ered  them  with  good  building  paper,  then  I 
sealed  up  with  good  matched  inch  boards  of 
which  I  bought  about  1,000  feet  in  all.  My 
second  silo  I  built  in  a  large  basement,  see  Fig. 
126,  some  distance  from  my  other  barns,  14x14 


and  22  feet  deep.  I  built  it  in  a  part  of  one  of 
the  bays,  of  stone  and  wood.  The  basement 
wall  was  there  on  two  sides,  so  there  were  only 
two  sides  to  build  up  to  the  sills,  which  I 
built  of  lime  and  cement  with  smallish  stones. 
I  built  up  between  two  planks,  and  when  suf¬ 
ficiently  dry,  raised  them  up  and  filled  again, 
and  so  on  until  completed,  as  high  as  the  barn 
sills.  From  the  sills  to  the  big  beam  and  plate, 
I  built  of  only  one  course  of  good  matched 
inch  boards,  filling  in  between  the  siding  of 
the  barn  and  the  sides  with  straw  to  pro¬ 
tect  from  frost.  The  bottom  I  cemented  with 
water  lime.  It  cost  me  for  mechanical  work 
and  the  matched  boards  and  lime  about  $30. 
I  filled  it  in  July  with  grain  and  thrashed  it 
the  first  of  September,  in  time  to  fill  it  with 
silage,  between  September  5th  and  the  5th 


of  October.  This  silo  I  fill  from  the  barn  floor. 
My  stables  are  in  the  basement,  there  being 
a  door  in  the  lower  part  of  the  silo  through 
which  we  take  the  silage  to  the  stock  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  silo.  There  is  not  a 
farmer  who  can’t  build  a  silo  in  some  of  his 
barns  and  sheds,  making  sure  to  have  a  few 
feet  of  stone  work  below  the  frost  and  as  higb 
as  the  sills  of  the  wood  work  of  the  silo.  I 
will  get  as  much  fodder  in  one  of  my  silos  as 
can  be  put  in  an  ordinary  barn  of  hay,  straw, 
etc. 

If  the  silage  is  properly  put  in,  there  will 
be  no  waste.  On  top  I  put  a  foot  of  [straw  or 
four  of  hay.  This  is  where  the  air  is  pressed 
up  from  below  into  the  hay  or  straw.  This 
will  be  mouldy  but  not  rotten.  The  stock  eat 
even  that. 

I  use  only  corn.  I  would  not  bother  with 
any  other  crop.  I  use  Southern  White.  I  cut 
all  my  silage  with  a  Champion  reaper  that 
has  a  strong  steel  cutter-bar.  I  cut  two  rows 
35  inches  apart  and  rake  them  off  from  7  to  11 
feet  in  hight.  I  never  cut  my  silage  and 
would  not  if  I  could  have  it  cut  for  nothing. 

I  regard  it  as  a  great  damage  for  all  the  juice 
of  the  stalk  to  be  exposed  and  dripping  over 
the  fodder,  which  ought  to  be  left  undisturbed 
in  the  stalk  until  the  day  it  is  fed.  I  lay  it  in 
the  silo,  beginning  on  one  end  with  the  butts 
and  lay  them  as  one  would  lay  shingles. 
When  I  get  across  that  course,  I  begin  from 
that  point  back  again,  and  so  on  until  the  si¬ 
lo  is  full,  taking  great  care  that  the  corners 
are  plump  and  full.  I  put  the  fodder  on  the 
wagon,  the  butts  all  one  way,  and  so  take  them 
off  and  put  them  into  the  silo  in  the  same  form. 

My  silage  has  thus  far  come  out  good, 
sweet  and  in  splendid  condition,  every  par¬ 
ticle  being  consumed,  as  the  stock  are  crazy 
for  it.  The  stock  are  the  best  “silage  cut¬ 
ters.”  They  have  all  the  winter  to  do  it  in 
and  enjoy  it  much.  The  first  year  I  cut  and 
put  my  silage  in  green,  and  filled  slowly  being 
over  three  weeks  in  filling,  which  gave  a  great 
heat,  as  high  as  1258  or  135°.  This  completely 
killed  the  “bacteria”  in  the  green  fodder  and 
the  silage  came  out  sweet  instead  of  sour.  This 
last  year  I  feared  the  frost  was  coming  and  I 
cut  it  all  down  at  once  and  let  it  cure  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  in  the  gavels  before  I 
put  it  in,  and  then  put  it  in  slowly  and  when 
I  first  opened  it  it  smelled  very  much  like 
honey  and  I  find  it  even  better  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

I  cut  it  down  to  feed  with  a  lightning  hay 
knife  and  put  in  crates  that  are  two  feet  long, 
that  hold  one-half  bushel.  I  give  one-half 
crate  to  a  cow  once  a  day,  feeding  hay  and 
grain  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  my  judgment  it 
will  cost  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half 
per  ton. 

I  consider  it  very  much  superior  to  any 
kind  of  hay  for  beef,  butter  or  milk,  if  the  sil¬ 
age  is  sweet  as  it  ought  and  should  be.  We 
have  now  some  nice,  sweet  beef,  fattened 
mostly  on  silage  and  apple  pomace  which  I 
put  on  top  of  one  of  my  silos  as  weight  for  the 
silage.  I  have  been  largely  repaid  for  all  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  hauling  the  apples  six 
miles.  The  stock  do  well  on  it  and  are  as 
crazy  for  it  as  they  are  for  the  silage;  besides 
it  keeps  nicely  being  better  than  when  first 
put  in. 

I  have  not  discovered  the  least  objection  to 
feeding  silage.  I  have  never  fed  but  once  a 
day  of  silage,  but  should  have  no  fears  of  it, 
having  seen  those  who  have  maintained  their 
herds  of  cows  entirely  on  it.  They  come  out 
in  fine  condition.  For  cattle  and  sheep  silage 
will  take  the  first  place,  ahead  of  hay  of  all 
grades.  It  will  double  the  stock  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  a  few  years.  We  of  the  East  can 
summer  only  or  quite  double  the  number  of 
animals  that  we  can  winter.  This  is  also  true 
of  many  States  west  and  southwest  of  New 
England. 

“Can  I,  from  my  experience,  honestly  ad¬ 
vise  a  farmer  of  small  means  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  building  a  silo,  procuring  a  cutter, 
and  otherwise  preparing  for  ensilage?” 

To  the  above  question  I  answer,  to  the  for¬ 
mer  part,  yes,  to  the  latter  part,  no.  What 
use  is  there  in  going  to  expense  of  money  and 
time  so  needlessly?  I  know  whereof  I  affirm. 
If  I  had  to  go  to  the  expense  of  cutting,  I 
should  never  build  a  silo.  My  experience  with 
my  two  silos,  and  filling  with  uncut  com,  has 
been  far  more  satisfactory  than  I  at  first  ex¬ 
pected,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  advising 
men  who  are  prompt  and  thorough  in  what 
they  do  to  engage  in  the  enterprise. 

Hancock,  Mass.  a.  f.  morey. 

CENTRAL  OHIO  SILO. 

I  was  the  first  one  in  this  part  of  our  State 
to  construct  and  fill  a  silo  with  green  corn. 

I  converted  a  portion  of  my  cow  stable — 1 
which  is  100  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide— into 
a  silo,  using  one  end  16x18  feet  and  18  feet  in 
hight.  It  is  built  entirely  of  wood  with  brick 
foundation  under  it,  cemented  outside  and  in 
with  sand,  and  cemented  one  inch  thick.  I 
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used  two  by  six  studding  set  16  inches  apart, 
and  for  siding  used  matched  flooring  outside 
and  in,  with  plain  barn  siding  and  tarred  paper 
between,  making  three  thicknesses  of  lumber 
and  one  of  tarred  paper  with  a  dead  air-space 
of  six  inches.  My  silo  cost  me  double  what 
another  one  would  that'would  be  equally  good. 
I  would  use  plain  lumber  and  more  of  the 
tarred  paper  to  make  it  air-tight. 

I  lost  but  a  few  pounds  of  silage  and  that 
was  next  to  a  wall  for  the  depth  and  width  of 
six  inches.  I  do  not  expect  to  lose  any  in  the 
future. 

Common  white  field  corn  is  all  the  crop  that  I 
have  had  any  experience  with,  but  T  expect  to 
ensilo  my  clover  as  fast  as  I  can  make  room 
for  it.  I  consider  corn  the  best  crop  for  ensi¬ 
lage,  as  more  of  it  can  be  raised  per  acre  than 
of  any  other  forage  crop;  but  the  silo  will  fill 
a  most  important  place  in  the  curing  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  clover  hay,  as  we  all  know  that  it 
takes  very  fine  weather  to  make  a  crop,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  silo  we  are  almost  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  and  all  kinds  of  weather.  I  would 
recommend  thoroughly  wilting  clover  before 
putting  it  into  the  silo.  I  haul  my  com  from  the 
field  as  fast  as  cut  and  ran  it  through  a  No.  11 
Ross  cutter,  set  to  cutin  half-inch  lengths  and 
with  a  16-ft.  cari’ier  attached.  We  ran  a  cutter 
by  steam  power,  and  it  worked  to  perfection, 
not  breaking  or  straining  any  part.  I  placed 
three  boys  in  the  pit  to  keep  the  corn  tramped 
and  evenly  spread,  being  particular  to  have 
them  tramp  the  outside  thoroughly.  I  would 
not  cut  or  put  in  more  than  four  or  five  feet  per 
day  in  order  to  let  it  heat  to  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature,  which  should  not  be  less  than  120°, 
and  I  would  go  ahead  and  put  in  more.  The 
whole  secret  in  having  it  come  out  sweet  is  fill¬ 
ing  slowly  and  keeping  it  thoroughly  tramped. 

After  filling  the  silo  I  let  it  remain  uncov¬ 
ered  until  the  last  filling  is  heated  up  to  130  or 
140  degrees  before  I  put  the  cover  on — say 
three  or  four  days ;  then  I  cut  wheat  straw  in¬ 
to  one-inch  lengths  and  spread  ic  over  the  top 
to  the  depth  of  about  six  inches,  and  then 
cover  it  with  inch-boards,  two  thicknesses, 
and  on  top  of  these  I  put  about  four  feet  of 
cut  hay,  which  completed  the  job.  This  year 
I  shall  cover  it  in  the  same  way,  except  that  I 
shall  put  some  weight  only  around  the  out¬ 
side  wall.  I  expect  to  use  blocks  of  stove 
wood  cut  20  inches  long,  and  will  not  open 
the  side  under  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  I  am 
confident  that  I  shall  not  lose  any. 

I  consider  good  corn  silage,  cut  when  the 
corn  is  just  beginning  to  glaze,  with  a  ration 
of  shorts,  about  equal  to  the  average  run  of 
clover  hay,  and  far  superior  to  any  put  up  in 
my  neighborhood.  With  my  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle,  feeding  for  milk  and  butter,  I  feed  40 
pounds  of  silage  per  day  to  each  cow,  with 
about  six  pounds  of  good  shorts,  and,  if  I  have 
it,  a  feed  of  clover  hay  at  noon.  In  feeding 
for  beef  I  would  give  cattle  all  they  would  eat 
of  silage,  and  would  expect  them  to  do  well. 

I  have  not  had  any  experience  with  any  other 
grain  in  connection  with  silage.  With  my 
limited  experience  in  feeding  silage  the  only 
objectionable  feature  developed  was  the  man¬ 
ifest  disappointment  expressed  by  my  cattle 
when  the  silage  was  used  up,  as  they  would 
not  take  kindly  to  any  other  good  feed  for 
some  days,  and  my  cows  fell  off  one-half  in 
their  flow  of  milk.  It  is  my  candid  opinion 
that  ensilage  in  the  near  future  will  be  adopt¬ 
ed  by  all  of  our  most  progressive  farmers,  and 
will  be  the  way  of  preparing  all  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  forage  crops  for  the  production  of  milk, 
beef  and  pork  products,  as  I  consider  it  the 
most  economical  way  of  securing  our  forage 
crops  in  their  best  possible  condition  for  fu¬ 
ture  use.  So  well  pleased  am  I  with  my  lim¬ 
ited  experience  with  the  silo  that  I  would  con¬ 
sider  it  a  good  investment  for  any  one  keep¬ 
ing  two  or  more  head  of  cattle  to  borrow 
money  at  10  per  cent,  and  put  up  a  silo. 

Worthington,  Ohio.  n.  pinney. 


THE  FIRST  COMPLETE  SILO  BUILT  IN 
WISCONSIN  IN  THE  YEAR  1880. 


before  frost,  than  the  Southern,  particularly 
in  a  cool,  wet  season,  though  not  producing 
so  much  fodder  per  acre.  I  plant  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared. 
It  is  usually  fall-plowed  and  manure  is  spread 
on  it  as  hauled  out  during  the  winter.  I 
plant  in  rows  3X  feet  apart,  the  kernels  about 
six  inches  apart,  using  a  one-horse  drill.  I  go 
over  it  with  a  slanting-tooth  harrow  at  least 
once  before  the  corn  comes  up  and  once  or 
twice  afterwards.  Then  I  follow  with  the 
cultivator  as  long  as  possible.  I  commence  to 
cut  when  the  ears  are  in  the  dough  state,  and 
as  we  take  some  time  in  cutting,  they  are  well 
glazed  before  we  are  done.  I  cut  by  hand  and 
let  the  fodder  lie  on  the  ground  a  couple  of 
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days  before  hauling  in.  I  use  the  largest  size 
Belle  City  feed-cutter  and  a  10-horse  power 
steam  engine.  I  cut  in  three-eighth-inch 
lengths,  fill  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  in 
one  compartment,  and  next  day  in  another, 
making  the  round  in  three  days,  by  which 
time  it  is  heated  to  120°  or  upwards,  and  more 
is  put  in.  I  tramp  the  sides  and  ends  next  to 
the  wall  thoroughly  as  put  in,  to  insure  its 
keeping  well.  When  filled  I  put  on  a  few 
inches  of  dry  straw  or  hay  and  cover  with 
tarred  paper,  and  on  this  I  put  planks  fitted 
closely.  I  formerly  weighted  heavily  with 
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My  silo  is  built  in  a  side-hill,  the  wall 
against  the  upper  bank,  of  stone  18  inches 
thick,  and  the  balance  of  grout,  with  exten¬ 
sion  walls  of  wood,  four  feet  higher  with 
double  boarding  and  tarred  paper  between, 
and  covered  with  a  shingle  roof.  (Figs.  128  and 
129.)  It  is  30  by  24  feet  in  the  clear,  divided 
lengthwise  into  two  compartments,  and  one 
of  these  is  subdivided  by  a  board  partition.  It 
adjoins  and  opens  into  the  cow  stable,  the 
floor  of  which  is  three  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  silo.  During  its  entire  use  there  has 
never  been  any  serious  loss  from  spoiled  sil¬ 
age;  II  should  estimate  not  over  two  per  cent 
as  a  rule.  I  have  usually  grown  the  Southern 
white  corn  (“Horse-tooth”  variety),  getting 
my  seed  from  Virginia  each  year,  but  last 
season  I  used  a  part  of  common  dent  corn, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Northern  corn  matures  earlier,  the 
ears  being  surer  to  reach  the  glazed  condition 
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Fig.  129. 

stone,  but  the  past  two  years  I  have  not  put 
on  much  weight,  and  see  no  necessity  for  it. 

I  estimate  the  total  cost  of  silage  in  a  silo, 
including  fair  rent  for  land,  at  $1  per  ton.  As 
to  its  value  for  feeding  milch  cows  as  com¬ 
pared  with  clover  hay,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  any  definite  statement.  It  is  deficient 
in  protein  and  requires  other  feeds  to  make  a 
well  balanced  ration;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  by 
far  the  cheapest,  considering  the  amount  that 
can  be  obtained  from  an  acre  compared  with 
hay  of  any  kind.  In  conjunction  with  well 
cured  clover  hay,  there  can  be  nothing  better. 


I  have  had  no  personal  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing  silage  for  fattening  purposes,  but  my  dry 
cows  and  young  stock  fed  on  it  keep  in  the 
finest  condition,  and  I  know  of  farmers  in  this 
locality  using  the  silo  specially  for  fattening 
cattle,  filling  them  wholly  with  Northern 
corn  almost  fully  matured,  and  they  find  it 
more  profitable  than  any  other  feed.  I  feed 
all  of  my  stock  wholly  on  silage,  and  to  cows 
in  milk  the  ration  is  40  to  50  pounds,  with 
about  12  pounds  of  wheat  bran  and  middlings, 
and  two  pounds  of  new-process  oilmeal  per 
day,  divided  into  three  feeds.  My  cows  are 
Jerseys. 

I  have  never  seen  any  objectionable  features 
developed  in  feeding  silage.  I  make  but  little 
butter,  and  have  had  no  trouble  with  its  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  I  sell  my  cream,  shipping  the 
bulk  of  it  to  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the 
country,  at  Milwaukee,  where  it  meets  with 
the  highest  favor  at  all  times  and  seasons.  As 
to  the  health  and  condition  of  my  cows,  their 
sleek  and  shining  coats,  their  quiet  content¬ 
ment  and  their  performance  at  the  pail  are 
evidence  enough  that  their  feed  is  sufficient 
in  quantity  and  quality. 

In  my  opinion,  the  silo  is  destined  to  have  a 
place  on  every  farm  where  live  stock  of  any 
kind  are  kept,  for  the  reason  that  is  patent 
to  any  one  who  will  examine  results,  that  by 
no  other  method  can  as  many  animals  be  fed 
on  a  given  area  of  land,  the  small  farms  out¬ 
stripping  in  profit,  on  this  plan,  those  of  three 
times  their  size,  where  hay  and  dry  fodder 
are  the  dependence.  The  gr^at  Northwest  is 
alive  to  this  subject,  and  silos  are  multiplying 
on  every  hand. 

My  silos  have  been  in  use  seven  years,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  primitive  sour  silage,  made 
by  the  system  of  filling  them  rapidly  with 
immature  fodder,  gradually  changing  to  the 
methods  above  outlined,  which  produce  the 
sweet,  nutritive  silage  of  the  present. 

Last  year  we  fed  40  head  (old  and  young) 
from  November  till  June  on  the  product  of  16 
acres;  this  year  we  are  feeding  50  head  on  a 
slightly  increased  acreage,  and  both  seasons 
we  have  had  phenomenal  droughts,  the  like  of 
which  were  never  before  known  since  the 
country  was  settled.  The  hay  crop  was  al¬ 
most  a  total  failure;  but  he  who  was  lucky 
enough  (or  wise  enough)  to  have  a  silo  was 
insured  against  a  shortage  of  feed  during  the 
long,  cold  winter,  for  he  pinned  his  faith  to  a 
crop  that  never  fails  in  the  great  corn  belt  of 
this  country.  Hence  I  unhesitatingly  advise 
every  farmer  to  build  a  silo  of  some  kind  suit¬ 
ed  to  his  means.  It  may  be  done  at  small  ex¬ 
pense  by  using  the  bay  of  a  barn,  or  some 
unused  outbuilding.  A  double  wall  of  boards 
and  building  paper  will  make  it  air-tight,  and 
that  is  the  main  essential.  Wooden  walls  are 
better  than  masonry  in  some  respects,  and 
they  are  not  so  readily  penetrated  by  extremes 
of  heat,  and  cold.  If  no  cutter  or  power  is 
at  hand,  put  the  fodder  into  the  silo  whole :  it 
will  make  fair  silage,  though  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  that  way . 


ai'i  umu  oujU. 


My  silos  outside  of  the  barns  are  about  2C 
feet  from  stable  doors  (See  Fig.127).  Their  sizes 
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are,  No.  1 :  56 x  35  and  16  deep  in  three  bins; 
No.  2,  30  x  27  x  13  deep  both  of  concrete  about 
one-half  below  the  surface.  They  will  hold 
enough  for  100  cattle  for  seven  months.  We 
feed  about  IX  to  two  bushels  pet  day  in  two 


feeds  with  what  hay  they  will  eat  besides. 
From  one  to  five  per  cent  of  the  silage  is  usu¬ 
ally  spoiled.  For  the  main  crop  I  use  W.  & 
B  ensilage  corn  and  com  planted  for  a  crop  of 
grain.  The  ears  are  picked  off  and  the  stalks 
ensiloed.  I  have  used  clover,  but  think  it 
costs  too  much  to  put  in  the  silo  and  it  did  not 
keep  well  for  us.  We  cut  the  corn  in  the  field 
with  the  Champion  side-delivery  reaper,  which 
does  the  work  completely  if  the  corn  is  not 
lodged  too  badly,  and  we  cut  by  hand  with 
sickles.  We  hired  an  engine  and  No.  14  Ross 
cutter  with  two  men  for  $6  per  day.  We  aim 
to  make  all  outside  doors  to  the  silo  air-tight. 
We  cut  and  fill  as  fast  as  we  wish.  We  don’t 
wait  for  it  to  heat.  We  don’t  see  much  dif¬ 
ference  whether  corn  is  put  in  the  silo  slowly 
or  rapidly;  or  wet  or  dry;  whether  it  heats 
or  not  while  filling,  or  whether  it  is  cut  half 
an  inch  or  two  inches  long.  We  want  the 
corn  well  matured.  We  drill  about  May  10th 
to  20th,  about  12  quarts  of  corn  to  the  acre 
on  good  land.  We  cover  the  silage  in  the  pits 
with  straw  and  sawdust  or  earth  three  or 
four  inches  deep. 

Taking  corn  standing  in  the  field,  50  cents  per 
ton  would  more  than  pay  all  expenses,  includ¬ 
ing  men,  engine  and  cutter,  hire  and  board  of 
men,  except  the  use  of  farm  teams  in  hauling 
to  silo. 

I  think  it  the  best  feed  for  milch  cows  for 
quantity,  but  would  give  some  dry  feed  with 
it.  We  leave  the  cows  to  be  the  judges.  If 
you  give  them  clover  hay  of  the  best  quality 
and  good  silage  90  per  cent,  of  their  meal  will 
be  “sour  krout.”  We  can  fatten  cattle  faster 
and  with  less  grain  with  silage  than  with 
clover  hay.  Roller  middlings  is  tho  main 
feed  purchased.  Corn  meal  is  cheapest  for 
heavy  feed  with  us,  for  we  grow  the  corn. 
We  feed  IX  to  two  bushels  of  silage  with  what 
clover  hay  the  cattle  will  eat  and  six  quarts  of 
roller  bran  and  two  to  three  of  meal  to  the 
best  fresh  cows.  I  have  not  detected  any  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  in  feeding  silage.  My 
cattle  have  all,  without  exception,  done  well 
fed  on  it.  I  winter  about  75  cows  on  it,  and 
am  milking  on  an  average  1,400  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  for  the  last  three  months  from 
an  average  of  60  cows,  some  40  of  them  milked 
six  months  or  more. 

Silage  ranks  first  now  with  90  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  that  have  used  it  as  to  quality  and 
cost.  Can  I  advise  a  farmer  to  build  a  silo? 
Yes  for  some,  and  no  for  a  majority  of  far¬ 
mers.  They  are  not  situated  so  as  to  make  it 
profitable  to  keep  so  much  stock.  I  believe 
that  with  silage  we  can  double  the  amount  of 
stock,  and  double  the  amount  of  manure  can 
be  made,  and  I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  the 
profits  will  not  double.  I  prefer  to  hire  a  cut¬ 
ter  and  power  and  think  it  is  cheaper  than 
to  own  them.  But  if  two  or  three  farmers 
could  agree  to  own  one  together  (which  would 
be  an  exceptional  case)  it  would  be  a  saving 
to  them,  for  each  man  would  use  it  but  three 
or  four  days  in  the  year  unless  he  cuts  his  dry 
feed  which  I  do  not  do.  Am  positive  I  can 
make  no  more  of  it  by  cutting  and  do  not 
want  my  cattle  to  eat  the  butts  of  stalks  and 
weeds  in  the  hay,  and  if  we  have  silage  we 
can  mix  the  grain  with  it  so  it  will  be  well 
digested.  frank  blair. 

Mantua,  Ohio. 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  SILO. 

My  silo  is  an  excavation  under  my  barn 
walled  and  cemented.  It  is  16  feet  long,  14 
feet  wide,  and  20  feet  deep.  This  location 
enables  me  to  fill  directly  from  the  floor  with 
little  handling  of  the  long  fodder,  and  it  runs 
directly  into  the  pit.  When  cut  for  feeding  it 
is  raised  to  an  elevated  track  and  runs  direct 
to  the  feed-way  of  the  cattle-stable. 

We  cover  with  plank  (not  matched)  and 
weight  with  stone,  about  18  inches  of  stone. 
A  few  inches  of  the  top  and  four  to  six 
inches  around  the  sides  spoiled  not  over  one- 
eightieth  part  of  the  entire  bulk.  The  secret 
of  keeping  is  the  thorough  exclusion  of  air. 
This  is  maintained  by  heavy  weighting  made 
more  convenient  by  having  a  great  depth  to 
the  silo  in  comparison  with  size. 

We  use  corn  grown  in  drills  2X  feet  apart, 
sown  rather  thickly.  This  is  cut  with  a 
reaper  (heavy,  requiring  four  horses)  and 
dropped  in  sheaves  and  immediately  carted 
to  the  barn  on  hay-flats;  or  a  wagon  coupled 
very  long  with  3x4  inch  timbers  placed  on 
bolsters  makes  a  convenient  wagon  for 
carting.  We  use  a  No.  six  Continental  cutter, 
cutting  to  half-inch  lengths,  fill  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible,  tramping  as  tightly  as  possible;  when 
nearly  filled  we  use  a  horse  for  this  purpose  and 
cover  and  weight  immediately. 

Our  silo  is  filled  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.50  per 
ton,  including  interest  on  land,  and  silo,  cost 
of  labor,  use  of  teams  and  machinery. 

The  best  grains  to  feed  with  silage  are 
those  containing  the  element  the  feeder  de¬ 
signs  to  feed  for,  whether  for  growth,  fat  or 
milk.  A  general-purpose  feed  may  be  com¬ 
posed  of  20  pounds  crushed  oats,  30  pounds 
corn-and-cob-meal,  30  pounds  wheat  bran  and 
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10  pounds  linseed  or  cottonseed  meal.  Four¬ 
teen  pounds  of  this  composition  in  addition  to 
hay  and  silage  make  a  well  balanced  daily 
feed  for  a  milk  cow  matured  and  of  medium 
size.  For  fattening,  lessen  the  oats  and  in¬ 
crease  the  corn.  For  growing  young  stock 
lessen  the  corn  and  add  wheat  middlings. 

I  find  no  objectionable  feature  in  feeding 
silage.  I  believe  there  is  none  where  prop¬ 
erly  fed.  The  future  of  ensilage  will  be  to 
take  the  place  of  roots  and  to  lessen  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  hay  and  fodder.  To  the  English  farmer 
no  ration  in  the  past  was  complete  without 
roots.  The  cost  of  growing  these  with  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  a  crop  has  led  the  American 
farmer  to  accept  silage  as  a  substitute,  and 
surprised  him  to  find  it  cheaper,  better  and  to 
cover  a  far  longer  percentage  of  his  feed  for 
his  cattle. 

No  farmer  of  ordinary  means  can  afford  to 
be  without  a  silo,  but  should  build  it  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  use  he  designs  it  for.  An  extrava¬ 
gant  building  and  equipage  are  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  in  preserving  silage.  A  suitable 
place  can  be  excavated  in  any  building  walled 
out  and  filled  with  an  ordinary  feed  cutter 
procured  at  small  cost.  h.  b.  richards, 

Sec.  Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Breed’s’  Ass’n. 

■ - ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

ENSILAGE— CORN-FODDER. 

C.  S.  RICE. 

In  the  “Lunch”  furnished  by  the  Rural  of 
January  28,  the  following  paragraph  may  be 
found:  “The  capital  required  for  machines, 
men  and  teams  in  making  silage  puts 
the  system  quite  out  of  the  reach  of 
farmers  in  general.”  Owing  to  the  cost 
of  the  silo  and  the  necessary  machin¬ 
ery,  and  the  variable  quality  of  silage,  pres¬ 
ervation  of  corn-fodder  by  this  method  has 
not  become  as  general  as  many  people  sup¬ 
posed  it  would  a  few  years  ago.  That  good 
silage  is  of  great  value  has  been  fully  demon- 
trated  in  its  use  by  practical  and  scientific 
men;  but  I  am  not  aware11  that  it  is  now 
claimed  that  anything  is  added  to  the  green 
fodder  by  storiug  it  in  the  silo. 

By  the  method  of  preserving  corn-fodder 
that  has  been  in  use  on  my  farm  for  several 
years,  the  feeding  value  of  the  crop  as  it  is 
when  cut  in  September  is  retained  for  several 
months,  and  as  the  process  is  not  expensive 
and  does  not  require  extra  labor,  ic  should 
come  into  general  use  by  those  who  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  silo.  My  experience 
with  corn- fodder  extends  over  a  period  of  40 
years,  and  various  methods  of  cultivation  and 
preservation  of  the  crop  have  been  tried.  The 
one  now  in  use  is  by  far  the  cheapest  of  all, 
and  has  been  pronounced  better  than  a  silo  by 
some  who  have  had  experience  with  that 
method. 

This  cheap  and  practicable  method  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  32  inches 
apart  with  about  eight  kernels  to  the  foot  in 
the  row.  The  growing  crop  is  cultivated  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  several  times  to  keep  the  land 
free  from  grass  and  weeds.  The  variety  known 
locally  as  ‘  ‘sow  fodder  corn”  is  grown  and  on 
land  of  medium  fertility  it  attains  a  hight  of 
from  seven  to  ten  feet.  Corn  of  this  hight 
grown  in  rows  is  not  liable  to  be  blown  down ; 
can  be  cut  with  a  strong  reaper  and  can  be 
handled  with  a  fork.  It  is  cut  when  the  tassels 
are  perfectly  developed  as  the  fodder  has  then 
its  greatest  value.  In  cutting,  two  men  go 
with  the  reaper  and  the  rakes  are  allowed  to 
run,  but  not  to  throw  off  the  corn.  When  the 
table  is  well  loaded  the  team  is  stopped  and 
the  men  pull  the  corn  off  and  to  one  side  so 
that  it  will  be  out  of  the  way  on  the  next 
round  and  so  they  proceed  around  the  piece. 
On  the  next  round  the  bunches  are  left  oppo¬ 
site  the  first  ones,  but  a  little  further  back  so 
that  they  will  not  become  entangled,  thus 
forming  rows  two  or  three  rods  apart  with  the 
spaces  between  the  rows  left  perfectly  clean. 
Directly  after  cutting,  the  corn  is  cocked  up 
in  large  cocks,  three  or  four  of  the  bunches 
being  put  in  each  cock.  No  harm  arises  it 
this  is  delayed  a  day  or  two;  but  the  corn 
must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  as  half  dried  fod¬ 
der  will  mould  when  placed  in  the  cock.  I  have 
cocked  up  the  growth  of  from  four  to  six  acres 
a  year  for  several  years  and  have  never  suffered 
a  dollar’s  loss  by  sourness,  mould  or  rot.  The 
corn  may  be  fed  from  these  cocks  without 
further  labor  through  September,  October  and 
November,  and  will  continue  as  good  as  when 
cut,  except  that  it  is  a  little  weather-beaten  on 
the  outside. 

Corn  fodder  put  up  in  fair  shape  when  per¬ 
fectly  green  is  not  penetrated  by  rains  as  it 
settles  together  very  closely,  and  water  and 
air  are  excluded  by  the  broad  leaves.  If 
enough  is  grown  to  last  well  into  or  through 
the  winter,  it  should  be  placed  in  stacks  in 
about  one  month  after  cocking.  This  was 
done  on  my  farm  last  fall  by  using  a  mud 
sled,  drawing  two  or  three  cocks  at  a  time, 
two  men  placing  large,  solid  forkfuls  on  the 
sled  and  then  on  the  stack,  thus  loosening  up 
the  fodder  but  little.  The  stacks  were  made 


on  the  field  where  the  corn  grew,  driving  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  They  were 
made  eight  feet  wide,  25  or  30  feet  long  and  as 
high  as  the  men  could  reach  with  their  forks. 
The  corn  had  to  be  drawn  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  form  such  a  stack  and  the  work  was 
done  rapidly.  As  in  the  cock  so  in  the  stack, 
there  is  no  trouble  with  rain  penetrating  corn- 
fodder  if  it  is  left  in  fair  shape  on  top.  The 
stacks  can  be  readily  cut  down  with  a  hay 
knife  and  a  section  sufficient  for  a  load  can  be 
removed  to  the  barn  and  fed  from  the  wagon 
or  sleigh  without  extra  labor,  and  the  part  of 
the  stack  remaining  is  not  exposed  untopped 
to  the  weather. 

After  the  middle  of  winter  as  portions  of 
the  barn  are  emptied  of  hay,  a  quantity  can 
be  drawn  and  stored  at  one  time;  but  this  in¬ 
volves  more  labor  in  handling  than  when  fed 
from  the  sleigh,  if  the  barn  and  stable  are 
adapted  to  feeding  in  this  way.  Fodder  treat¬ 
ed  in  this  manner  is  never  dry  like  that  cured 
by  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  and  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  there  is  no  waste.  After  months 
of  feeding  of  such  uncut  fodder  this  winter  in 
the  stable,  a  visitor  would  be  unable  to  find 
waste  enough  to  indicate  that  any  corn  had 
been  fed,  as  the  cows  ate  it  greedily  and  per¬ 
fectly  clean. 

We  have  made  winter  butter  tor  years,  and 
find  that  cows  fed  once  a  day  on  this  fodder, 
and  once  on  clover  hay  and  a  fair  feed  of 
meal  from  peas  and  oats  and  shorts  mixed, 
will  yield  a  profitable  return  in  milk  and  but¬ 
ter. 

The  above  method  has  been  well  tested,  and 
dairymen  will  do  well  to  try  it  if  their  land  is 
adapted  to  clover  and  corn.  It  is  alike  prac¬ 
ticable  with  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  or  with 
any  number  of  acres.  I  suppose  the  fodder  to 
be  of  as  much  value  as  average  silage,  and  it 
can  be  had  without  the  expense  of  a  silo  or 
machinery,  or  extra  laborers  at  the  time  of 
cutting.  I  shall  continue  to  raise  five  to  ten 
acres  a  year,  as  we  have  done  for  years  past, 
but  have  no  intention  of  building  a  silo,  as 
the  present  method  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 


NOT  FAVORABLE  TO  SILAGE. 

Our  silo  was  filled  three  years.  We  bottled 
about  200  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  sent  it  to 
Brooklyn.  There  were  complaints  that  our 
milk  was  not  rich  enough,  and  it  did  not  keep 
as  well  as  it  should  have  done  when  our  cows 
were  fed  on  silage,  although  the  amount 
and  quality  of  ground  feed  were  nearly 
the  same  for  many  years.  We  discontinued 
bottling  our  milk  and  sold  it  to  an  ex¬ 
tensive  milk  dealer  established  in  businesss 
over  30  years.  He  soon  informed  us  that  he 
could  not  take  our  milk  if  we  fed  silage,  as 
from  the  experience  he  had  of  it  from  other 
parties  as  well  as  from  us,  it  did  not  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  his  customers,  and  he  refused  to 
receive  any  such  milk  from  all. 

We  gave  up  this  costly  experiment  and  there 
are  no  more  complaints  of  the  quality  of  our 
milk.  We  doubt  whether  the  fermenting  of 
green  corn  adds  anything  to  its  value  over 
well  cured  corn  fodder  when  dry,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality  of  pure  milk,  will  fodder 
that  has  undergone  acetous  fermentation  make 
as  good  an  article  as  uufermeuted  fodder,  and 
is  not  the  extra  labor  of  filling  the  silo  lost 
which  is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  work  to 
the  farmers?  isaac  hicks  &  sons. 


PATENT  SILAGE. 

About  February  1  we  received  by  mail, 
from  Mr.  S.  M.  Colcord,  of  Dover,  Mass., 
about  a  pound  of  silage  which  was  taken  from 
the  silo  three  days  before  its  arrival.  It  was 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  preserved  fod¬ 
der  we  have  ever  seen,  sweet  and  fragrant. 
It  was  sampled  by  many  visitors,  several  of 
whom  were  perfectly  willing  to  put  it  into 
their  mouths  and  taste  it.  We  have  kept  that 
package  of  silage  on  a  desk  in  a  warm  room 
ever  since.  It  is  now  perfectly  dry,  green  and 
sweet,  in  far  better  condition  than  any  corn 
fodder  we  have  seen.  Naturally  we  were 
anxious  to  learn  the  history  of  this  silage,  and 
the  following  facts,  though  by  no  means  new, 
will  doubtless  interest  many  of  our  readers. 
Mr.  Colcord  writes  the  following  account  of 
the  steps  which  led  to  his  invention: 

I  commenced  the  study  of  ensilage  in  1879, 
and  visited  all  the  silos  that  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  successful ,  read  everything  I 
could  hear  or  that  had  been  published,  and 
hauled  stones  enough  to  build  six  silos,  fully 
confident  that  I  could  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  obtaining  perfect  silage.  I  could 
easily  see  the  reason  of  fail  are  in  every  case, 
but  as  long  as  I  followed  the  lead  of  others  I 
could  make  no  progress,  and  up  to  January, 
1883,  I  had  not  been  able  to  find  silage  that  I 
would  be  wiiling  to  feed.  I  examined  a  great 
number  of  silos  and  neutralized  the  acid  in 
them  with  liquor  potass,  to  ascertain  the 
standard  vinegar  strength  in  00  pounds, a  day’s 
ration,  and  found  the  average  quantity  to  be 


enormous.  [Some  of  Mr.  Colcord’s  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  silage  was  being  fed  which 
contained  in  60  pounds  enough  acid  to  make 
four  gallons  of  standard  vinegar. — Eds.]  I 
then  found  that  the  commonly  called  sweet 
silage  had  been  this  sour  silage,  the  acid  hav¬ 
ing  been  decomposed  by  farther  fermentation, 
to  what  may  be  called  the  putrid  fermentation, 
giving  those  foul  and  offensive  odors  to  every¬ 
thing  near  them.  This  state  is  a  far  worse 
condition  than  the  acid  state,  although  adver¬ 
tized  as  sweet  silage  in  its  best  condition.  I 
found  it  useless  to  state  the  facts  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  these  silos,  because  there  was  no 
fixed  standard  of  quality,  or  auy  pure  samples 
to  be  found  for  comparison.  But  there  yet 
remained  to  me  this  one  fact,  that  without  air 
there  was  no  heat  or  fermentation,  without 
fermentation  no  decomposition  or  foul  odors ; 
that  to  bring  about  the  condition  in  which 
cauned  goods  are  preserved,  by  mechanical 
means,  cold  pressure  in  place  of  heat,  making 
the  juice  from  the  corn  take  the  place  of  the 
air  in  the  forage,  would  remedy  all  the  defects 
and  give  us  perfectly  preserved  green  forage; 
but  the  question  was  how  to  do  it. 

During  the  winter  of  1882-3  I  was  confined 
to  the  house  by  sickness,  and  I  resolved  to 
make  one  more  unaided  struggle.  I  knew 
that  as  soon  as  I  piled  up  the  corn  it  would 
heat,  and  that  if  I  ever  succeeded  the  air  must 
be  removered  as  fast  as  it  was  cut,  or  that  I 
must  kill  the  fermentation  by  chemicals,  (sal¬ 
icylic  acid  or  carbolic  acid).  I  made  calcula¬ 
tions  about  the  quantity  it  would  take,  and 
gave  it  up  for  fear  of  breaking  the  market, 
and  therefore  confined  my  thoughts  to  me¬ 
chanical  means,  which  finally  resulted  in  a 
device  which  I  have  called  the  Silo  Governor. 

I  worked  upon  it  for  months,  and  finally  felt 
sure  that  it  would  do  what  I  wanted  to  accom¬ 
plish  ;  that  if  I  could  not  get  out  all  the  air  I 
could  doctor  the  small  remainder.  I  then  had 
to  make  a  system  to  go  with  the  device,  and 
find  some  sure  way  of  getting  tight  silos,  with 
level,  perpendicular  walls  and  some  way  to 
avoid  weighting,  and  of  getting  heavy  pressure 
that  I  could  put  on  aud  take  off  at  pleasure. 
Then  I  wanted  some  practical  way  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  the  silo  to  my  crops;  then 
some  way  of  handling  the  forage  from  the  si¬ 
lo  to  the  cattle;  then  the  surest  way  of  having 
the  best  crop  for  my  silo.  I  have  had  perfect 
success  o«i  all  these  points,  and  even  better 
than  I  anticipated,  but  I  have  spent  so  much 
time  and  money  on  it  that  it  has  caused  me 
much  anxiety,  not  to  say  embarrassment,  aud 
to  get  some  returns,  I  took  out  a  patent  before 
I  had  even  tried  it,  to  make  sure  that  I  am  the 
sole  original  inventor.  I  made  broad  claims 
and  a  great  many  of  them.  They  were  every 
one  allowed,  and  came  through  the  patent 
office  in  nine  days. 

My  device  or  apparatus  that  goes  into  the 
silo  is  all  that  I  have  taken  a  patent  for,  but 
all  the  rest  I  give  to  the  public  freely.  I  be-' 
lieve  the  way  I  built  my  silo  is  the  only  true 
way,  built  between  planks.  We  can  never  feel 
safe  with  wooden  silos,  stone  walls  are  usu¬ 
ally  very  rough  aud  uneven,  and  lime  mor¬ 
tar  is  very  bad  because  the  acetic  acid  dis¬ 
solves  lime  and  it  is  always  present  even  two 
days  after  you  commence  to  fill.  Carbonic 
and  acetic  acids  with  air,  aye  all  the  gases 
that  come  out  of  my  silo.  If  my  -patent  cov¬ 
ered  the  removal  of  these  alone  it  would  be  all 
I  need.  I  never  had  any  chance  to  try  what 
else  it  would  do.  I  have  never  had  over  72° 
of  heat,  or  any  fermentation  in  the  silo.  No 
odor  of  silage  in  the  silo  or  barn.  I  have  been 
feeding  the  silage  three  months  and  have 
enough  to  last  six  months  longer.  I  can  feed 
an  average  of  60  pounds  daily.  I  had  a  crop 
of  19  tons  to  the  acre  of  corn  raised  upon  land 
that  was  poor  and  gravelly,  using  500  pounds 
of  Tucker’s  superphosphate  spread  broadcast 
aud  500  pounds  of  the  same  in  the  drill.  We 
cut  down  with  a  lightning  hay  knife  a  smooth 
solid  fac^  13)*3  feet  high  across  the  silo.  The 
forage  improves  in  quality  as  we  cut  it  back 
aud  it  very  nearly  represents  canned  goods. 
You  can  take  a  handful  of  it  from  any  part 
of  the  face  and  squeeze  the  juice  from  it.  The 
juice  has  taken  the  place  of  the  air  through¬ 
out  the  mass. 

Briefly  stated,  the  objected  of  Mr.  Colcord’s 
ivention  is  to  speedly  remove  atmospheric 
air  and  other  gasses  from  the  silo  aud  thus 
prevent  heat  and  fermentation.  The  less  air 
in  the  silo  the  less  chance  for  fermentation, 
aud  the  more  perfectly  the  silage  will  be  pre¬ 
served.  With  these  ideas  in  mind  he  placed  a 
system  of  perforated  pipes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
silo  in  large  silos  two  sets  of  pipes  were  placed 
— and  he  applied  a  heavy  pressure  to  the  top  of 
the  silage.  The  air,  juice  and  water  were 
pressed  out  through  the  pipes,  so  that  heat  aud 
fermentation  were  rendered  impossible.  To 
carry  out  this  plan  the  silo  must  possess  three 
essential  points,  viz.  :absolutely  air-tight  walls, 
a  place  for  the  escape  of  air  and  juice  through 
the  pipes,  and  a  system  of  even  and  continuous 
pressure  at  the  top.  The  “governor”  covered 
the  second  point  perfectly.  The  air-tight  walls  1 
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were  built  of  cement  as  true  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  as  possible  Large  timbers  were  placed 
above  the  silo  to  which  strong  jack-screw\s 
were  attached.  The  silage  was  covered  with 
matched  plank  made  to  fit  the  silo.  Pressure 
by  meaus  of  the  jack-screws  was  applied  and 
the  air,  gasses  aud  water  were  forced  out  at 
the  bottom.  When  all  was  expelled  the  bottom 
was  closed  and  the  whole  mass  was  left  till 
wanted  for  feeding.  This  silo  in32xl2xl7  feet, 
arranged  to  make  it  20  instead  of  17  feet  deep, 
by  placing  three  feet  of  plank  around  the  top. 
The  wall  is  18  inches  thick  on  the  lower  half. 
and  12  inches  thick  for  the  upper  half.  It 
took  122  barrels  of  cement:  244  barrels  of 
coarse  sand;  244  barrels  of  small  cobble  stone: 
244  barrels  of  small  broken  stone,  and  about 
3,000  gallons  of  water  to  make  up  the  walls, 
and  it  took  six  men  three  weeks  to  do  the 
work.  There  was  eight  days’  carpenters’ 
work  in  putting  up  the  staging  through  which 
the  wall  was  built.  This  cost  was  about  twice 
what  it  would  be  again.  While  silage  made 
under  this  system  is  more  expensive  than  that 
where  no  “governor”  is  used  we  are  conddent 
that  the  quality  of  the  product  is  improved. 


Kasmpfer’s  Irises  for  Summer  Flowers. 
— We  have  nothing  more  gorgeous,  says  Mr. 
Falconer  in  the  American  Florist.  They 
come  into  bloom  about  the  first  of  July  and 
last  a  fortnight.  They  succeed  the  first  flush 
of  sweet  peas  and  mignonette,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  precede  the  flush  of  gladioluses  and  China 
asters.  They  are  perfectly  hardy  and  grow 
and  bloom  well  in  any  good  ground,  but  the 
moister  the  better.  We  can  increase  them  in 
quantity  by  division,  aud  raise  them  with  the 
greatest  ease  from  seed.  Most  of  the  seedlings 
will  bloom  the  second  year.  We  have  all 
shades  of  purple — the  most  intense  royal  pur¬ 
ple  and  gold,  and  pure  white  varieties,  also  most 
curiously  marbled  flowers.  True,  the  individ¬ 
ual  flowers  are  of  brief  duration,  but  they 
bloom  in  succession,  and  the  buds  after  beiDg 
cut  open  well  in  water:  for  a  night  or  a  day 
they  are  magnificent,  aud  as  they  should  be 
cut  with  their  loDg,  leafy  stems,  orchids  cannot 
surpass  them  iu  rich  effect  when  they  are  used 
in  large  masses  and  loosely  arranged. 


Street  Trees. — Iu  no  branch  of  rural  eco¬ 
nomy,  perhaps,  are  Americans  so  far  behind 
the  people  of  almost  every  country  of  Europe, 
as  iu  the  selection,  planting  and  care  of  street 
aud  road-side  trees ;  and  this  is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  the  plantations  made  in  most 
of  our  large  cities  and  their  suburbs.  So  says 
our  admirably-conducted  contemporary  Gar¬ 
den  and  Forest.  Two  mistakes  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  made  in  undertakings  of  this  char¬ 
acter  m  the  United  States:  the  work  is  done 
too  cheaply,  aud  the  trees  are  badly  selected 
with  reference  to  future  effect.  Saplings  dug 
from  the  woods  with  mutilated  roots  and 
branches,  are  planted  in  shallow  soil,  and  are 
then  left  to  struggle  unaided  against  the  en¬ 
emies  which  beset  urban  and  suburban  trees. 

There  is  no  poorer  economy  than  trying  to 
plant  street  trees  chesply.  Unless  the  work 
can  be  done  well  it  had  better  not  be  done  at 
all.  The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared,  and  well  selected  nursery-grown  trees, 
carefully  pruned  for  the  purpose,  should  alone 
be  used.  The  American  habit  of  taking  sap¬ 
lings  from  the  woods,  cutting  off  all  their 
branches  and  half  their  stems,  and  then  using 
them  as  street-trees,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  The  result  of  such  treatment  is 
this :  A  fork  is  formed  by  two  or  more  hori¬ 
zontal  branches  pushing  up  from  the  top  of 
the  cut  stem.  Water  gathers  and  stands  in 
this  fork,  aud  gradually  carries  decay  dow  n 
into  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  destroying  it  long 
before  it  reaches  maturity. 

Iu  the  matter  of  selection  we  make  as  many 
mistakes,  and  almost  as  serious  ones,  as  in  our 
methods  of  planting.  It  is  a  well  established 
rule,  based  upon  common  sense,  that  trees  of 
one  variety  only  should  be  planted  on  one  con¬ 
tinuous  street  or  avenue.  The  reason  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  If  trees  of  different  varieties  are  used, 
that  uniformity  essential  in  urban  planting  to 
the  production  of  harmony  of  effect  will  be 
lost.  Trees  of  different  varieties  grow  differ¬ 
ently.  Some  grow  more  rapidly  than  others; 
some  come  into  leaf  and  some  lose  their  foliage 
earlier  than  others ;  some,  as  they  approach 
maturity,  assume  a  stately,  and  others  a  grace¬ 
ful  aspect;  and  a  variety  which  may  make  a 
country  road-side  beautiful,  is  entirely  out  of 
place  in  connection  with  the  formal  lines  of 
city  buildings.  This  rule  is  rarely  observed 
in  the  United  States.  Trees  of  one  variety 
are  rarely  planted  in  continuous  lines  The 
pendulous  American  Elm  alternates  with  the 
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rigid-branched  Sugar  Maple,  or  a  heavy  Horse 
Chestnut  is  seen  between  two  sprawling 
Silver  Maples. 

IM  -  — 

FINALLY. 

Mr.  Terry  states,  in  the  Albany  Cultivator, 
that  Matthew  Crawford,  who  can  be  depended 
upon,  says  he  knows  a  woman  over  60  years  old 
who  grew  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  strawberries 
last  season,  which  brought  her  $145,  besides 
furnishing  enough  for  family  use  and  a  good 
many  for  friends  A  woman,  mind  you,  did 
this;  but  a  man  might,  perhaps,  do  nearly  as 
well  if  he  went  to  his  wife  for  advice.  If  he 
could,  and  had  the  market,  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  would  not  only  furnish  the  family  and 
be  a  matter  of  pleasure,  but  it  would  pay  large¬ 
ly  in  dollars  and  cents.  At  any  rate  says,  Mr. 
Terry,  do  not  fail  to  set  out  ten  square  rods  for 
home  use . 

There  is  no  doubt,  says  Henry  Stewart,  that 
the  retailer  of  milk,  and  indeed,  of  all  other 
farm  products,  gets  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
profit,  the  farmer  usually  picking  the  bones. 
As  regards  miik,  the  farmer  gets  three  cents 
a  quart  in  return  for  providing  all  the  capital 
required  for  farm,  cows,  feed,  utensils,  and 
his  personal  labor  ;  the  retailer  gets  about  as 
much  for  the  simple  labor  of  distributing  it, 
and  the  consumers  pay  eight  or  ten  cents  a 
quart,  of  which  only  three  cents  go  to  the 
farmers  who  have  certainly  the  most  to  do  in 
affording  the  supply . 

Among  muskmelons,  Bird’s  Cantaloupe  is 
much  prized.  It  grows  to  a  large  size  and  is 
productive  though  it  needs  a  warm  exposure. 
Among  the  best  muskmelons  are  the  Surprise 
Hackensack,  Christiana  and  Emerald  Gem 
The  last  is  small  but  of  excellent  quality . . 

Among  watermelons,  try  the  Boss  Phinney, 
Cuban  Queen,  and  Iron-Clad . 

We  have  had  repeated  inquiries  as  to  the 
value  of  the  so-called  “Cape  Gooseberry.” 
A.  S.  Fuller,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  pronounces 
it  the  old,  very  old,  Peruvian  Ground  Cherry, 
no  better  than  any  of  the  dozen  native  species 
of  the  Physalis  found  m  almost  all  parts  of 
Ihe  country.  It  belongs  to  the  Nightshade 
family,  closely  allied  to  the  tomato.  It  is  a 
worthless  fruit  growing  in  an  inflated  pod 
and  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  cherry . 

Sec.  E.  Williams  mentions,  in  the  Press, 
the  following  grapes  for  Northern  New  Jersey 
as  his  cnoice:  Moore’s  Early,  Lady,  Worden, 
Brighton,  Delaware,  Wilder,  Niagara  and 
Empire  State  . 


ture  ten  to  twenty  degrees  higher  in  a  stable 
that  is  protected  by  a  good  windbreak  than  in 
one  that  is  exposed  to  the  sweeping  blasts . 

A  windbreak  yields  comfort  and  safety 
when  a  blizzard  rages;  it  is  a  protection  to 
stock,  haystacks  and  buildings;  it  saves  feed 
and  fuel  in  winter;  in  summer  it  furnishes  a 
harbor  for  insectivorous  birds;  it  enables  the 
farmer  to  grow  vegetables  and  fruits  that 
would  perish  if  exposed  to  the  bitter  drying 
blasts  of  winter  and  the  scorching  winds  of 
summer.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  farm,  and 
its  true  value  in  our  variable  climate  can  not 
be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents . 


DIRECT. 

J.  H.  Hale:  “The  revision  and  proper  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  tariff  is  not  a  party  question, 
and  should  never  be  considered  as  such ;  both 
of  the  great  political  parties  by  action  of 
their  last  national  conventions  are  pledged  to 
it.  Let  us  urge  upon  our  Congressmen,  regard¬ 
less  of  party  or  party  ties,  to  consider  this 
great  business  question  as  becomes  business 
men  and  patriots,  and  so  readjust  the  tariff 
that  our  labor  interests  be  protected,  and  the 
benefits  and  burdens  be  so  distributed  as  to 
fall  justly  upon  all.  There  is  a  fair  and  hon¬ 
est  middle  ground  on  which  all  true  statesmen 

can  meet  and  settle  this  great  question.” - 

Holmes:  “Sin  has  many  tools  but  a  lie  is  the 
handle  that  fits  them  all.” — —  N.  Y.  Times: 
“Are  experiments  wholly  useless  unless  car¬ 
ried  out  in  cultivated  fields  and  under  the 
ordinary  methods  of  farming?  This  is  decided 
in  the  affirmative  by  the  retired  Director  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station  in  his  last 
annual  report.  If  this  is  so  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  are  mere  playthings,  and  all  the  fifty 
years’  work  of  that  grand  one  at  Rotharasted 
in  England,  under  the  care  and  guidance  of 
that  eminent  experimenter,  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  is 
of  no  account  or  value.  To  say  this  requires  a 
vast  amount  of  hardihood  and  a  remarkable  ob¬ 
liquity  of  mental  vision.  How  can  there  be  any 
difference  of  results  in  the  growing  of  a  crop 
under  certain  circumstances  upon  a  ten-acre 
field  and  under  the  same  circumstances  pre¬ 
cisely  upon  an  acre  or  a  half  or  a  quarter  acre? 
If  there  must  of  necessity  be  such  a  difference, 
then  there  must  be  equally  the  same  in  a  pint 
of  milk  taken  from  a  pailful  for  experiment 
and  investigation  and  the  whole  pailful.” - 


A  veterinary  surgeon  says,  in  the  Michigan 
Farmer,  that  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  operation  of  dehorning  has  no  opponents 
except  those  who  have  not  had  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  Horns  are  a  curse  to  the  animals 
themselves,  their  kin  aud  all  other  domestic 
animals  and  to  be  feared  by  mankind.  He 
believes  it  will  pay  on  all  classes  of  cattle; 
milch  cows,  stockers,  and  even  steers  pur¬ 
chased  for  feeding,  will  do  enough  better  to 
pay,  and  vicious  bulls  it  completely  subdues... 

A  Minnesota  correspondent  of  Farm,  Stock 
and  Home,  as  noted  in  the  above  paper, 
proved  by  costly  experience  the  untruth  of 
the  claim  that  cattle  may  be  dehorned  with¬ 
out  danger  in  any  kind  of  weather  and  need 
no  extra  care;  “Five  of  the  dehorned  steers 
caught  cold,  and  in  a  few  days  their  horns  dis¬ 
charged  a  large  quantity  of  matter  of  such 
a  disagreeable  odor  that  he  had  to  sprinkle 
the  stable  with  carbolic  acid.  They  were 
several  weeks  recovering,  and  each  steer  lost 
100  pounds  of  flesh.” . 

To  raise  Amaryllis  from  seed,  Mr  Falconer 
tells  Popular  Gardening  to  sow  any  time  when 
you  get  the  seed,  providing  you  can  keep  up  a 
minimum  temperature  of  60^.  In  sowing  he 
sticks  in  the  seeds  edgewise;  in  this  way  they 
are  less  apt  to  rot  than  if  they  were  sown  flat 
on  their  sides.  They  germinate  in  three  or 
four  week.  He  gives  them  no  rest  at  all  the 
first  winter,  not  until  the  second.  Most  of 
them  will  bloom  when  three  years  old.  They 
are  very  easily  raised  from  seed.  He  has  some 
magnificent  Amaryllises  in  bloom  now,  aud 
from  seed  sown  in  the  spring  of  1885.  The 
seeds  cost  him  five  cents  each.  He  wouldn’t 
sell  the  bulbs  for  a  dollar  each . 

Last  fall  Prof.  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  as  stated  in  the  Press,  be¬ 
gan  feeding  almost  the  entire  college  herd — 
some  fifty  head— their  grain  ration  mixed 
with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  the  best  cut 
hay.  The  result  has  been  entirely  satisfactory 
and  he  doubts  if  he  could  ever  again  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  feed  clear  meal.  He  considers  that 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  hay  used 
for  admixture  with  the  meal  should  be  the 
very  best.  He  knows  of  no  meaner  or  more 
wasteful  trick  in  feeding  than  the  attempt,  so 
of  ten  made,  to“sugar  coat”  cornstalk  butts 
and  unsound  iunutritious  hay  with  good  meal. 

It  is  a  fact  which  any  man  may  easily 
verify,  says  another  writer,  that  the  natural 
heat  of  a  few  animals  will  raise  the  tempera 
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Delaware. 

Dover,  April  16. — March  was  a  very  cold, 
backward  month.  We  also  had  our  share  of 
the  blizzard.  Very  little  work  was  done,  so 
the  first  of  April  found  us  at  least  three  weeks 
behindhand  with  our  spring  work.  April,  so 
far,  has  been  unusually  cold,  but  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  three  days,  good  working  weather. 
Every  farmer  is  doing  all  he  can  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  Corn  ground  is  about  one-third 
plowed,  and  a  few  have  got  their  orchards  in 
order.  Wheat  looks  fine.  Grass  has  started 
slowly ;  it  will  be  at  least  three  weeks  before 
pastures  will  be  large  enough  for  grazing. 
The  amount  of  oats  sown  is  small.  Early 
truck  and  garden  stuff  are  planted  Peach 
trees  are  not  yet  in  full  bloom.  Present  indi¬ 
cations  are  good  for  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  of  all 
kinds.  Corn  aud  wheat  are  unusually  high, 
and  the  demand  is  above  the  supply  Times 
have  brightened  up; as  spring  advances  prices 
for  all  iarm  produce  are  high  enough  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  grower  aud  consumer.  Feed 
will  be  scarce  before  pastures  are  ready. 
Sweet  potato  seed  is  scarce,  and  the  price  is 
exorbitant.  Every  one  puts  down  his  own 
bed— from  one  to  20  baskets,  as  the  size  of  the 
plot  to  be  planted  may  demand.  Wheat,  90 
cents;  corn,  60  cents;  oats,  40  cents;  butter, 
^5  cents ;  eggs,  15  cents ;  pork,  10  to  15  cents; 
potatoes,  80  cents  to  $1.45  per  bushel ;  poultry, 
10  to  12  cents;  wages  on  farm,  $8  to  $16  per 
month  and  found,  or  60  cents  a  day  without. 

a.  G.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Bradford,  Fayette  Co.,  April  20.— Wheat 
came  through  the  winter  all  right  until  the 
middle  of  February.  It  froze  out  badly,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  latter  part  of  February  and 
March  aud  does  not  look  like  more  than  half 
a  crop.  The  weather  for  the  last  week  has 
been  very  favorable  for  wheat— cool  and  rainy 
every  day.  If  it  continues  favorable  ten  days 
longer  there  will  be  three-fourths  of  a  wheat 
crop.  B.  R. 
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How  to  SAVE  re  shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  N  EW  roofs 
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UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
143  Duane  Hi..,  New  York  Gity. 

INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


f  THE  Illustrated 
I  Papers  on  “Siberia 
and  the  Exile  System,” 
by  Mr.  George  Kennan, 
which  begin  in  the  May  Century 
will  embody  the  results  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  successful  attempt  by 
a  competent  investigator  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 

THE  RUSSIAN  EXILE  SYSTEM. 

Before  undertaking  his  arduous  journey  of  15,000  miles, 

Mr.  Kennan,  author  of  Tent  Life  in  Siberia ,  etc.,  had 
spent  4  years  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  people  and  the  language,  and  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Russian  Government 
had  been  misrepresented,  and  that  the  exile  system  of 
Siberia  was  not  so  terrible  as  was  supposed.  Knowing 
that  Mr.  Kennan  held  these  views,  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  gave  him  every 
facility  for  a  thorough  in¬ 
spection —  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  that  had  ever  been 
made  by  a  traveler  —  of  the 
mines  and  prisons  of  Sibe¬ 
ria.  Armed  with  letters 
from  the  Russian  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  other 
high  officials,  Mr.  Kennan 
went  everywhere,  inspect¬ 
ing  mines  and  prisons, 
convict  barges  and  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  traveling  with 
chained  exiles  along  the 
great  Siberian  road.  He 
made  the  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  of  more  than 
300  exiled  “liberals”  and 
nihilists,  many  of  whom 
wrote  out  their  histories  for 
his  use.  The  actual  facts, 
as  revealed  by  this  search¬ 
ing  investigation,  were  far  ~ 
removed  from  Mr.  Ken- 
nan’s  preconceived  ideas, 
as  the  thrilling  narrative 
of  fifteen  months’  privation 
and  adventure  will  show. 

As  is  already  known,  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nan’s  preliminary  papers 

has  resulted  in  his  being  placed  qn  the  black-list  by  the  Government,  and  copies 
of  The  Century  are  not  allowed  to  enter  Russia.  Nor  will  he  be  permitted  to  cross 
the  border  again. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Frost,  artist  and  photographer,  accompanied  Mr.  Kennan,  and  the 
results  of  his  work  will  form  the  most  interesting  series  of  pictures  of  Russian  and 
Siberian  life  and  scenery  ever  made. 

is  a  great  issue.  It  contains,  besides  the  first  Siberian 

_  _  _  _  _  paper,  an  interesting  illustrated  article  on  ranch  life ;  first 

chapters^of  “ The  Liar,”  a  novelette  by  Henry  James;  the  exciting  narrative,  ‘‘A  Locomotive  Chase  in 
Georgia”;  a  suggestive  paper  on  “The  Chances  of  Being  Hit  in  Battle”;  an  essay  on  Milton  by  Matthew 
Arnold;  “A  Love  Story  Reversed,”  by  Edward  Bellamy;  a  full-page  portrait  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  etc.  All 
dealers  sell  it;  35  cents.  This  number  begins  a  volume.  THE  CENTURY  CO.  N.  Y. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1888. 


Mr.  Eli  Mmcn  writes  us  that  he  has 
determined  to  plant  two  acres  of  potatoes 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  R.  N.-Y. 
trench  system.  We  wishhim  success  and 
at  the  same  time  request  that  he  will  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  the  entire  cost  of 
raising  the  crop. 


We  neglected  to  mention  last  week 
that  the  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  was 
killed  nearly  to  the  soil  during  the  past 
winter  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  is  a 
great  pity  this  distinctly  beautiful  berry 
is  not  hardier.  It  is  the  earliest  variety 
we  have  ever  tested.  The  Early  King  is 
said  to  be  earlier,  of  great  hardiness  and 
of  fine  quality.  Plants  of  this  were  set 
last  week. 


Baled  silage  must  be  the  next  product. 
In  the  powerful  hay  presses  of  the  present 
day  green  grass  could  be  pressed  into 
such  a  compact  mass  that  it  would  keep 
well.  Chopped  corn  stalks  ca_  be  pressed 
and  packed  into  cakes  and  shipped,  much 
as  dates  are  now  shipped  This  green 
fodder  would  find  a  fine  market  in 
the  cities.  Something  of  the  kind  is  now 
done  in  England.  Edward  Atkinson, 
some  years  since,  shipped  two  casks  of 
silage  safely  to  England.  There  is  a  good 
chance  here  for  some  enterprising  maD. 


Last  summer,  in  crossing  roses,  we 
used  pollen  from  many  different  varieties 
upon  Rosa  rugosa — that  is,  Rosa  rugosa 
was  the  mother  of  all,  while  there  were, 
perhaps,  over  a  dozen  fathers.  Last  week 
we  potted  some  50  of  these  hybrid  seed¬ 
lings  and,  more  remarkable  now  than  two 
years  ago  when  Harrison’s  Yellow  was  the 
father,  not  one  as  yet  shows  any  of  the 
marked  characteristics  of  the  mother. 
As  the  result  of  again  crossing  blackber¬ 
ries  and  raspberries,  we  have  but  six 
plants,  though  probably  not  less  than  50 
seeds  were  planted.  The  hybrids  of  1887 
have  wintered  well. 


Clover  silage  is  not  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  many  dairymen.  They  prefer  to 
feed  it  dry  in  connection  with  corn  silage. 
It  is  urged  that  clover  is  apt  to  mould  in 
the  silo  and  that  a  larger  proportion  is 
reasonably  sure  to  spoil  than  will  be 
found  in  the  case  of  corn.  Chopped 
clover  keeps  better  than  long,  and  it  is 
found  that  allowing  the  clover  to  wilt  on 
the  ground  before  hauling  to  the  silo  is  a 
great  advantage.  In  fact,  with  any  kind 
of  crop,  this  wilting  is  beneficial.  Clover 
ranks  second  as  a  silage  crop,  but  corn  is 
so  far  ahead  on  the  list  that  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  make  the  clover  into  hay. 


From  the  figures  that  we  have  been 
able  to  collate  we  should  say  that  the 
average  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  silage 
is  a  trifle  over  40  pounds.  Thus  it  will 
require  a  space  of  50  cubic  feet  to  hold  a 
ton  of  silage.  Farmers  can  safely  figure 
on  this  basis  when  determining  the  size 
of  their  silos.  Many  farmers  ask  how 
large  a  silo  must  be  built  to  hold  the  fod¬ 
der  from  an  acre  of  corn.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given 
to  this  question.  Some  enthusiasts  claim 
to  have  raised  40  tons  of  fodder  per  acre. 
Others  know  that  seven  tons  taxed  their 
soil.  Where  one  has  little  idea  of  the 
amount  of  fodder  he  can  produce  per 
acre,  it  will  be  safer  to  build  a  small  silo, 
fill  that  and  handle  the  rest  of  the  stalks 
about  as  Mr.  Rice — page  804 — proposes. 
This  will  guide  him  for  future  silage 
work. 


SIR  J.  B.  LAWES’S  PORTRAIT. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  in  a 
short  time  we  shall  place  before 
our  readers  a  portrait  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes 
as  he  looks  to-day,  so  to  speak.  The 
portrait  is  being  drawn  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  which  Dr.  Lawes,  in  kindly  com¬ 
pliance  with  our  request,  had  taken  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first 
journal  in  America  to  induce  him  to 
write  for  it ;  the  first  to  present  his  por¬ 
trait,  the  original  of  which,  now  in  the 
writer’s  office,  was  taken  years  ago.  It 
appeared  on  December  28,  1878.  Not  well 
satisfied  j^with  the  draughtsman’s  work, 


it  was  again  drawn  from  the  same  pho¬ 
tograph  and  appeared  August  20,  1881. 
The  execution  was  this  time  satisfactory 
enough,  but  still  it  was  not  the  Dr.  Lawes 
of  that  time — but  when  he  was  compar¬ 
atively  young.  The  present  photograph 
shows  a  man  whose  hair  and  whiskers  are 
as  white  as  snow,  but  whose  eyes  are  bright 
and  whose  face  is  full  of  life  and  deter¬ 
mination.  He  was  born  in  1814  and  is 
therefore  now  74  years  of  age.  No 
doubt  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  See  a 
life-like  portrait  of  this  grand,  good  man 
who  is  well  known  to  have  done  more  to 
further  agricultural  science  through  45 
years  of  the  most  thorough,  disinterested, 
experimental  work  than  any  other  man 
living  or  dead.  The  people  of  America 
are  just  as  much  indebted  to  him  as  those 
of  his  native  land,  and  could  they  give 
expression  to  their  wishes  at  this  time, 
they  would  heartily  join  us  in  the  hope 
that  his  useful  life  may  long  be  spared. 


ENSILAGE  WISDOM. 


WnAT  are  we  to  learn  from  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  paper?  There  is  a  world 
of  wisdom  here  if  we  will  but  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  Does  the  silo  offer  farmers 
the  chance  to  make  cheaper  beef,  milk 
and  butter?  Will  it  let  them  keep  more 
stock,  make  more  manure,  and,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  escape  the  dire  consequences 
of  wet  in  the  hay  field  and  drought  in 
the  growing  season?  If  it  will  with 
proper  study  and  development  do  any  of 
these  things,  it  can  safely  be  considered  a 
blessing,  a  hopeful  indication  of  future 
prosperity,  a  ladder  up  which  the  enter¬ 
prising  farmer  may  climb  to  a  greater 
success.  It  is  well  to  be  conservative. 
It  is  always  the  cool-headed,  cautious 
element  that  prevents  a  dangerous  stam¬ 
pede.  There  is  such  a  thing,  however, 
as  being  too  conservative.  When  the 
truth  comes  strong,  straight  and  clear, 
backed  up  by  unanswerable  facts  and 
arguments,  it  is  time  to  look  at  it  fairly, 
without  prejudice.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  ensilage  discussion  has  devel¬ 
oped  actual  facts  amply  proved  by  actual 
experience.  We  have  tried  to  lay  such 
before  our  readers.  The  men  who  write 
them  know  their  business.  What  they 
say  can  be  relied  upon.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  they  make  no  extravagant  claims  for 
silage.  They  are  business  men  talking 
about  business  matters.  Do  they  prove 
that  the  silo  pays  them?  That  is  the 
question  the  reader  must  answer  for  him¬ 
self.  The  facts  and  statements  are  here. 
What  do  they  prove? 


THE  “CONTEST”  PLOT. 


TnE  “contest”  plot  of  potatoes  was 
planted  on  the  morning  of  April  20. 
Very  little  progress  had  been  made  when 
a  shower  came  up.  The  work  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  completion,  however,  though 
the  soil  became  somewhat  muddy  towards 
the  last.  Of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  33 
pieces  were  planted,  all  the  seed  we  had. 
Of  the  R.  N.-Y.  Nos.  3  and  4,  66  pieces 
of  each  were  planted,  which  exhausted 
the  entire  stock  of  each.  In  all,  therefore, 
there  are  165  hills,  which  placed  one  by 
three  feet  apart,  make  one  eighty-eighth 
of  an  acre.  The  seed  potatoes  were 
brought  to  a  warm  (averaging  75°)  sunny 
room  10  days  previously  and  spread  out 
upon  the  floor  to  sprout.  We  are  advised 
by  a  successful  potato  grower  that  this 
treatment  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  seed 
potatoes,  causing  chemical  changes  in  the 
body  of  the  potato  which  deprives  the 
shoots  of  food  when  the  pieces  are  placed 
in  the  ground.  If  so,  the  contest  is  over 
before  it  begins  and  the  Rural  fails. 
But  we  are  in  hopes  our  friend  is  mis¬ 
taken. 

When  sound  potatoes,  before  they  have 
sprouted  in  the  cellar,  are  placed  in 
warmth  and  light,  strong,  stubby,  warty 
sprouts  grow  from  the  stronger  eyes  and 
our  idea  was  that  a  selection  of  seed  pieces 
might  then  be  made  that  would  almost 
insure  a  perfect  stand.  But  it  was  an 
experiment  and  one  which  we  had  never 
before  tried. 

The  potatoes,  of  medium  size,  were  for 
the  most  part  cut  in  halves  which  gave 
about  three  eyes  to  each  half.  The  trenches 
were  dug  about  five  inches  deep  and  at 
the  rate  of  880  pounds  of  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  spread  in  the  bottom.  An 
inch  of  soil  was  then  raked  upon  this  and 
the  pieces  planted.  Then  another  inch 
of  soil  was  raked  over  the  pieces  so  as  to 
cover  them  and  a  second  880  pounds  of 
fertilizer  spread,  thus  giving  half  above 
and  half  below  the  pieces — or  at  the 
rate  of  1760  pounds  to  the  acre.  The 
trenches  were  then  nearly  filled  and  at  the 
rate  of  440  pounds  of  powdered  sulphur 
was  sown  in  the  hopes  of  repelling  the 
wire-worm  which,  as  we  have  often  said, 


causes  the  “scab”  in  this  soil.  The 
trenches  were  then  filled  level  with  soil 
and  the  work  was  ended. 

At  the  Rural  Farm  (Long  Island)  we 
are  planting  an  acre  by  this  method,  leav¬ 
ing  out  all  fussy  details,  such  as  the 
sulphur,  two  sowings  of  fertilizer,  placing 
the  seed  pieces  at  exact  distances  apart, 
etc.,  while  the  trenches  are  plowed  and 
the  cultivation  will  be  done  by  horse 
power. 

The  interest  shown  in  this  method  of 
raising  potatoes  is  beyond  all  precedent, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  whether  in  this 
one  attempt  the  R.  N.-Y.  fails  or  suc¬ 
ceeds — a  trifling  matter  in  itself—  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  trials  proposed  and  already  being 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  country  will 
in  more  ways  than  one  throw  light  upon 
potato  culture  by  showing  how  the  yield 
may  profitably  be  increased. 


CHEMICAL  STUDIES  OF  THE  CORN 
PLANT. 

Corn  (maize)  is  the  great  silage  crop. 

The  fact  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  corn  plant  will  produce  the  great¬ 
est  weight  of  green  growth  to  the  acre, 
and  that  its  form  is  such  that  the  cutter 
and  the  silo  offer  the  best  chance  of  feed¬ 
ing  it  without  waste.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  our  experiment  stations 
have  of  recent  years  given  extra  attention 
to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  maize 
plant.  The  stations  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  have  been  particularly  active  in 
gathering  this  information,  until  now  a 
careful  synopsis  of  the  various  experi¬ 
ments  will  net  some  valuable  facts. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  sweet  corn 
would  give  the  best  results  in  the  silo. 
Careful  investigation  does  not  uphold 
this  theory,  but  proves  that  the  sweet 
corn  does  not  possess  a  very  high  percent¬ 
age  of  feeding  value.  When  the  small 
yield  of  stalks  per  acre  is  estimated,  sweet 
corn  ranks  lowest  in  agricultural  value. 
Chemistry  proves  that  it  is  not  profitable 
to  raise  sweet  corn  for  an  exclusive  ensi¬ 
lage  crop  when  a  large  field  corn  can  be 
grown  and  allowed  to  mature  ears.  At 
the  same  time,  when  a  crop  of  sweet  corn 
can  be  grown  so  that  the  ears  can  be  sold 
in  the  market  and  the  stalks  put  in  the 
silo,  an  excellent  profit  is  made.  Chem¬ 
istry  shows  that  there  is  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  in  composition  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  corn,  and  that  different 
soils  produce  different  grades  of  grain. 
Rich  land  not  only  produces  more  corn, 
but  better  corn  than  that  grown  on  poor 
land.  This  difference  is  more  marked 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Chemistry 
also  shows  that  when  the  ensilage  crop  is 
planted  so  that  each  plant  has  room  to 
produce  an  ear  and  to  reach  a  perfect  de¬ 
velopment,  far  more  nutriment  per  acre  is 
produced  than  when  the  stalks  are  thick¬ 
ly  crowded  into  drills.  Chemical  analy¬ 
sis  would  indicate  that  an  acre 
of  stover  or  field  corn  from  which 
the  ears  are  taken,  will  yield  more  and 
better  silage  than  an  acre  of  thickly  plant¬ 
ed  corn  which  does  not  mature  ears. 

Analyses  by  Professor 'Johnson  show 
that  the  leaves  of  the  corn  plant  contain 
one-third  of  the  dry  matter,  the  lower 
half  of  the  stalk  one- third,  and  the  husk 
and  upper  part  of  the  stalk  the  remainder. 
The  leaves  and  the  husks  are  by  far  the 
richest  in  the  albuminoids,  the  former 
containing  51  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  found  in  the  entire  plant,  while 
the  husks  contain  22  per  cent.  Thus  the 
leaves  and  the  husks  together  con¬ 
tain  about  three-fourths  of  the  al¬ 
buminoids,  and  we  see  that  the  old 
practice  of  “stripping”  secured  much 
of  the  feeding  value  at  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  cost.  But  the  silo  has  proved  that 
the  stripped  stalks  can  be  made  valuable 
too.  In  chemical  composition  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  stalks.  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  general  belief,  as  is  also  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  digestibility  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  plant.  As  the  chemists  all  insist  that 
the  stalks  must  be  cut  or  shredded  in  or¬ 
der  to  insure  digestion,  it  is  evident  that 
the  silo  affords  an  excellent  means  of  se¬ 
curing  their  feeding  value.  It  appears 
that  the  lower  half  of  the  stalks  contains 
one-fifth  of  the  albuminoids,  one-third  of 
the  starch  and  fat,  and  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  fiber.  It  is  evident  that 
the  most  profitable  variety  of  corn  for 
fodder  or  ensilage  is  one  that  suckers 
freely,  and  presents  the  greatest  amount 
of  leaf  surface  with  the  smallest  stalks. 


BREVITIES. 


Plant  some  Golden  Queen  Raspberries  for 
home  use. 

Z,  Bran,  shorts  or  oil-meal  are  better  for  feed¬ 


ing  with  silage  than  corn  meal,  and  dry  clover 
hay  is  an  excellent  supplement. 

Is  the  common  use  of  salt  in  the  silo  cov¬ 
ered  by  Mr.  Colcord’s  patent. 

It  appears  that  silage  itself  is  its  best  pro¬ 
tection  against  cold.  In  air-tight  wooden  silos 
frozen  silage  is  practically  unknown. 

Silage  is  generally  considered  ready  to 
feed  after  it  has  passed  three  weeks  in  the  si¬ 
lo.  By  that  time  the  heat  falls  to  about  80°. 

Mr.  P.  Barry  says  that  the  Agawam  Black¬ 
berry  bears  fruit  of  medium  size,  jet  black, 
sweet,  melting  to  the  core,  early.  The  plant 
is  early  and  prolific. 

Read  what  Mr.  Rice  says  about  his  corn 
fodder.  Here  we  have  a  species  of  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  English  silage  stack  that  gives 
excellent  results. 

Readers  will  notice  that  several  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  speak  of  cutting  fodder  corn  with 
a  reaper.  The  raking  from  the  table  is  done 
by  the  man  who  follows  the  reaper. 

Does  the  substance  put  into  the  silo  gain 
anything  in  nutriment  there?  This  is  a  much- 
discussed  and  never-settled  question.  Henry 
Stewart,  page  300,  gives  a  rational  answer  to 
it. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  thickness  of  tarred 
aper  in  wooden  silos  a  coating  of  hot  tar  on 
oth  thicknesses  of  boards  is  now  proposed. 
This,  it  is  claimed  will  preserve  the  boards 
from  rotting. 

It  is  best  to  divide  a  large  silo  into  two  or 
three  compartments  of  equal  size,  divided  by 
temporary  partitions.  By  this  means  slow 
filling  can  be  practiced  about  as  is  described 
by  Hiram  Smith  on  page  301. 

The  number  of  farmers  who  are  making 
good  silage  in  the  barn  bays  is  certainly  sur¬ 
prising.  Professor  Gulley’s  plan  of  filling  the 
silos  and  using  the  hay  for  weighting  is  prac¬ 
tised  by  many  very  successfully. 

In  feeding  silage  or  grain  it  pays  to  weigh 
a  shovelful  or  measureful  and  thus  systema¬ 
tize  the  feeding.  It  is  better  to  feed  by  the 
pound,  but  it  will  not  pay  to  weigh  every  feed. 
Know  what  your  measureful  weighs. 

The  increased  use  of  the  silo  will  tend  to 
make  oats  more  popular  with  dairy  farmers. 
Crushed  or  ground  oats  will  make  an  excellent 
grain  ration  to  go  with  the  silage  and  the  oat 
straw  will  make  the  needed  dry  food. 

When  a  man  tells  you  he  has  raised  over  40 
tons  of  corn  fodder  per  acre  and  feeds  his 
cows  on  an  exclusive  silage  ration,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  smile  and  say  nothing.  It  is 
an  amusing  statement  and  talking  never  will 
help  such  a  man. 

It  appears  that  many  farmers  are  using  a 
few  inches  of  muck,  sand  or  sawdust  for 
weighting  their  silage.  Tarred  paper  is  put  at 
the  top  of  the  silo,  over  this  plank  and  the 
muck  or  other  substance  piled  on  this.  After 
the  silo  is  opened  the  muck  is  used  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  behind  the  cattle. 

Observe  that  all  our  correspondents  favor 
slow  filling.  They  want  the  silage  to  beat  up 
to  a  high  temperature.  Thus  it  “cooks  itself” 
so  to  speak.  The  “patent  silage”  of  Mr.  Col- 
cord  is  not  made  on  this  plan  however.  He 
aims  to  destroy  all  fermentation  and  thus  keep 
the  com  without  any  change  in  its  chemical 
condition. 

In  the  West  where  the  ensilage  system  is  be¬ 
ing  extensively  pushed,  the  system  of  hiring 
cutters  as  thrashing  machines  are  hired  is 
very  popular.  The  cutter  and  engine  go 
about  from  house  to  house  with  men  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  fodder  as  fast  as  it  is  pre¬ 
sented.  Thus  many  smaller  farmers  who 
could  not  afford  to  own  a  cutter  and  power 
are  enabled  to  fill  their  silos  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Why  have  any  dry  fodder?  Why  not  put 
all  the  grass  into  the  silo  and  cut  all  the  grain 
with  the  stalks?  This  question  is  often  asked. 
Why  not  feed  the  members  of  the  family  en¬ 
tirely  on  canned  goods?  Both  questions  can 
be  answered  alike.  Animals,  as  well  as  men, 
need  a  variety.  Cattle  like  a  little  dry  hay 
with  their  silage,  and  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  dry  grain  alone. 
Again,  hay  is  a  good  crop  to  sell  when  the  silo 
is  in  proper  operation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  analyses  of  silage 
vary  so  widelj  .  No  other  food  product  seems 
to  have  such  a  wide  range  of  published  anal¬ 
yses.  Such  a  thing  as  a  standard  silage  anal¬ 
ysis  is  hardly  possible  yet  while  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  of  ensiloing  are  in  vogue  and 
the  crop  is  cut  at  such  widely  different  stages 
of  its  growth.  In  making  up  a  ration  includ¬ 
ing  silage,  the  feeder  must  make  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  observation  take  the  place  of  a 
standard  analysis  which  would  aid  him  with 
hay  or  grain. 

The  past  few  years  have  about  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  tarred  paper  ranks  next 
to  wood  as  a  valuable  material  for  building 
chicken  houses.  The  silo  experience  of  late 
years  has  proved  that  for  wooden  silo  build¬ 
ings,  tarred  paper  is  practically  indispencable. 
The  use  of  tarred  paper  is  becoming  so  univer¬ 
sal  that  there  is  hardly  a  good  farm  in  the 
country  where  a  roll  of  it  cannot  be  found. 
Its  use  lessens  the  lumber  bills  materially.  It 
appears  that  many  thicknesses  of  boards  are 
used  simply  to  keep  out  the  air.  The  tarred 
paper  will  do  this  work  equally  well. 

One  of  the  truest  portraits  we  have  seen  for 
many  a  day  is  that  of  Milton  George  in  the 
Feb,  25th  number  of  the  Chicago  Illustrated 
News.  Mr.  George  owns  300  acres  of  good 
land  in  Cook  County,  20  miles  south  from  the 
Chicago  Court  House,  that  he  offers  to  donate 
to  a  School  of  Agriculture  and  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  for  poor  boys,  for  the  purpose  of  accom¬ 
modating  and  amplifying  the  work  of  the 
Illinois  Training  School  for  boys  now  locat¬ 
ed  at  Norwood  Park,  on  the  condition  that 
$350,000  in  cash  be  raised  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  endowment  of  the  same  by  the 

feople  of  Illinois.  No  doubt  the  people  of 
llinois  will  accept  of  this  generous  proposi¬ 
tion. 
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liuval  topics. 


THE  BLACK  SIDE  OF  FARMING. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

(Continued.) 

Our  pasture  on  the  hill,  originally  an  excel¬ 
lent  one,  had  been  gradually  declining  for  a 
number  of  years.  Still  our  small,  active  cat¬ 
tle  got  a  sufficiency  of  feed  there,  unless,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  very  dry  season.  For  the  Short¬ 
horns,  however,  it  was  different.  They  seem¬ 
ed  to  climb  the  hill  with  difficulty,  and  they 
began  to  lose  flesh  almost  at  once  when  turned 
to  grass.  The  bull  became  especially  gaunt. 

I  was  forced  to  feed  them  at  the  barn.  When 
the  calves  were  weaned,  which  was  done  as 
soon  as  possible,  we  found  that  the  cows  did 
not  give  so  good  a  mess  as  our  common  stock, 
and  that  it  was  also  inferior  in  richness.  The 
calves,  however,  did  exceedingly  well  in  a 
piece  of  inclosed  meadow  near  the  house  which 
bore  excellent  grass,  and  I  took  a  good  deal  of 
pride  in  carding  them,  nursing  them,  and 
seeing  them  grow.  They  were  both  heifers, 
and  so  far  1  was  lucky,  as  they  made  better 
cows,  both  of  them,  than  their  mothers.  Find¬ 
ing  the  bull  of  no  further  immediate  use,  and 
a  source  of  no  revenue,  I  got  him  into  as  good 
a  condition  as  I  could,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  sell  him,  though  at  a  loss  of  $05  on 
his  cost. 

The  ill  success  of  this  attempt  at  improved 
farming  rather  dampened  my  ardor,  and  for 
three  or  four  years  I  tried  to  content  myself 
with  going  on  in  the  old  way^  as  my  father 
had.  In  that  way  I  could  make  a  living;  and 
•  some  years  1  could  save  a  little, though  doctors’ 
bills,  a  thing  almost  unknown  in  our  family 
before,  began  to  increase  with  an  increase  of 
family,  and  the  growing  feebleness  of  my 
parents.  My  mother  began  to  show  signs  of 
lung  trouble,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  was 
spent  for  patent  medicines  which  she  hoped 
would  help  her,  as  well  as  for  physicians’ 
attendance.  She  would  take  the  patent  med¬ 
icines  along  with  the  doctors’  prescriptions, 
without  letting  the  latter  know  any  thing 
about  it,  yet  she  seemed  to  get  no  better,  but 
failed  from  season  to  season,  requiring  so 
much  attendance  that  a  hired  girl,  also  before 
unknown  in  the  house,  had  to  be  regularly 
employed. 

All  this  time  the  farm  was  sensibly  decreas¬ 
ing  in  productiveness.  It  was  originally 
strong,  rich  land,  that  on  the  river  being  an¬ 
nually  overflowed  up  to  the  second  bank.  The 
upland  was  originally  forested  with  a  hard¬ 
wood  growth.  Large,  luxuriant  elms,  the 
glory  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  shadowed 
the  homestead  and  adorned  the  roadsides,  while 
equally  luxuriant  sugar  maples  dotted  the 
pasture.  The  woodland,  besides  the  maples, 
contained  many  chestnuts,  hickories  and 
beeches,  while  the  butternut  disputed  preced¬ 
ence  with  the  elm  along  the  brooksides  and 
river  road.  But  the  pastures  were  not  what 
they  once  were.  They  had  become  sensibly 
drier,  poorer,  more  weedy  and  bushy,  and 
during  August  and  September  they  became 
so  bare  as  to  necessitate  the  transfer  of  nearly 
all  the  cattle  to  the  mowing- land,  where  they 
fed  the  aftermath  so  closely,  and  in  wet  weath¬ 
er  so  poached  the  ground  as  to  render  fre¬ 
quent  re-seeding  necessary.  Even  the  mead¬ 
ows  which  received  the  benefit  of  the  river  over¬ 
flow  were  sensibly  becoming  less  productive; 
while  the  higher  fields  rapidly  became  more 
and  more  impoverished.  At  that  time  the 
growing  of  fodder  corn  for  green  feeding  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  season  was  but  little  practiced, 
though  we  got  considerable  feed  by  topping 
the  corn  as  soon  as  it  was  glazed. 

In  the  winter  of  1854,  my  mother  passed  to 
her  rest,  and  my  father,  who  seemed  to  pine 
away  from  the  day  of  her  funeral,  followed 
her  to  the  better  land  in  the  succeeding  au¬ 
tumn.  Everything  was  left  to  me,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  family  agreement,  and  though  1 
had  saved  no  money,  I  was  very  little  in  debt. 
We  had  already  three  children,  all  girls.  The 
buildings,  though  sound,  needed  considerable 
repairs,  and  the  house  needed  repainting  and 
refurnishing.  The  village  had  grown  consid¬ 
erably,  and  was  becoming  something  of  a 
summer  resort.  The  broad  street,  shaded  by 
ancient  elms,  the  views  of  the  river  vistas,  the 
hills,  and  the  more  distant  mountains,  became 
increasingly  attractive  to  city  people  of  wealth 
and  culture,  though  not  nearly  to  the  degree 
which  now  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Western 
Massachusetts.  The  increase  of  style  in  the 
villages  had  its  effect  upon  the  neighboring 
farmers,  and  the  taste  for  books,  music,  and 
other  refining  influences  was  manifestly  grow¬ 
ing.  As  our  girls  grew,  the  expense  of  our 
living  naturally  grew  larger,  and  I  found  it 
increasingly  hard  to  “make  both  ends  meet.” 
At  this  time,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  was 


extending  up  the  river  from  Connecticut,  an  l 
many  of  our  farmers  were  becoming  more  or 
less  engaged  in  it.  Some  of  them  made  large 
profits,  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession, 
and  the  result  was  conspicuous  in  the  beauti¬ 
fying  of  their  homes,  and  the  more  liberal 
scale  of  their  living.  I  had,  a  little  earlier, 
conceived  the  idea  of  going  somewhat  into 
fruit  growing,  and  had  planted  out  and 
grafted  a  young  orchard  of  several  hundred 
trees  upon  a  selected  spot  of  my  upland.  But 
these,  set  in  the  grass,  did  not  grow  very 
rapidly,  and  I  became  impatient  for  a  larger 
in  ome.  Indeed,  such  an  increase  had  become 
a  necessity.  I  was  already  getting  in  debt, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  hire  money  for  the 
renovation  of  my  buildings.  Before  I  could 
enter  upon  tobacco  growing  advantageously, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  this  debt  by 
the  cost  of  a  tobacco  barn,  and  also  to  employ 
more  help,  and  to  purchase  manure.  I  resolved 
to  do  so,  for  I  saw  no  alternative.  I  therefore 
built  a  large  barn,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,  hired  an 
experienced  foreman,  and  put  10  acres  of  my 
best  land,  with  all  my  winter’s  manure,  into 
tobacco.  I  had  an  excellent  crop,  and  although 
it  was  not  cured  or  handled  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner,  and  consequently  did  not  bring  as  much 
as  it  might  have  done,  I  realized  very  hand¬ 
somely  on  it,  so  that  I  paid  for  my  barn  the 
first  season,  besides  meeting  all  the  other  extra 
expenses.  But  my  other  crops  were  very  short 
and  I  was  not  able  to  winter  my  stock  of  cattle 
and  sheep  without  buying  both  hay  and  grain. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  what  afterwards 
became  habitual.  A  large  and  liberal  supply 
of  fertilizing  material  of  high  quality  I  found 
to  be  essential  to  a  good  yield  and  quality  of 
tobacco.  In  order  to  provide  this  I  bought 
largely  of  rich  feed,  increased  my  stock  of 
cows,  sheep  and  swine,  bought  manure  when¬ 
ever  I  could  find  any  to  buy,  and  as  chemical 
fertilizers  were  then  coming  into  use,  invested 
considerably  in  them.  All  this  required 
money,  and  I  became  an  habitual  borrower. 

I  had  always  had,  before  this,  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  I  was  not  really  a  good  farmer,  but  I 
became  actually  an  expert  in  growing  and 
curing  tobacco.  Still,  after  five  years,  I  had 
not  fully  cleared  myself  from  debt.  Another 
daughter  and  a  son  had  been  born.  I  was 
handling,  for  me,  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
my  household  expenses  grew  faster  than  I  was 
really  aware  of.  Some  seasons  were  poorer 
than  others,  the  market  fluctuated,  and  I  did 
not  always  hit  the  right  time  to  sell.  So, 
though  we  lived  well,  and  my  family  stood 
socially  on  an  equality  even  with  the  best 
village  people,  I  never  was,  as  I  said,  really 
clear  from  debt.  My  name  had  become  pretty 
well  known  in  the  banks  of  the  valley  towns, 
but  I  had  never  any  difficulty  in  getting  good 
names  on  my  paper,  or  of  getting  what  accom¬ 
modation  I  needed.  In  1861  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  unsettled  things  greatly,  but 
there  was  only  a  temporary  depression,  and 
soon  all  kinds  of  business,  tobacco  growing 
especially,  was  booming.  I  somewhat  increas¬ 
ed  my  planting,  and  added  to  my  curing  and 
storing  facilities,  and  at  last  got  my  head 
fairly  above  water,  as  I  thought,  when,  one 
autumn  night,  a  mighty  wind,  with  thunder, 
lightning,  rain  and  hail,  came  tearing  up  th 
valley,  and  leveled  all  my  tobacco  structures, 
filled  with  my  finest  crop  even  with  the 
ground.  It  was  a  total  loss,  excepting  only 
the  materials  saved  from  the  wrecked  build¬ 
ings. 

For  some  time  previous  a  rather  noted  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  valley,  partly  reformer  and  partly 
politician,  had  been  lecturing  and  circulating 
tracts  against  tobacco.  I  had  never  heard 
him  speak  upon  the  subject,  and  thought  little 
about  it  for  some  time,  but  some  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  fell  in  my  way,  and  really  awakened  a 
feeling  that  my  business  was  not  wholly 
right.  My  wife  became  even  more  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  we  had  talked  the  matter 
over  considerably  before  the  tornado  had 
done  its  fearful  work.  Then,  perhaps  partly 
on  account  of  the  mental  depression  which 
ensued,  my  compunctions  in  regard  to  the 
matter  made  me  resolve  to  abandon  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Notwithstanding  my  heavy  loss,  I  was 
almost  out  of  debt.  My  whole  profit,  how¬ 
ever,  from  some  eight  years  of  arduous  work, 
was  in  those  buildings  and  their  contents. 
Our  house  structures,  it  is  true,  were  in  nice 
refair,  and  our  stables  well  filled  with  live 
stock  of  all  kinds.  Perhaps  I  might  say  that 
in  this  way  there  was  a  little  profit;  but  the 
farm,  as  a  whole,  was  run  down.  Theground 
which  had  oeen  planted  in  tobacco  was  very 
rich,  but  the  remainder  was  in  sorry  contrast 
to  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


if  you  go  as  far  as  Washington,  you  won’t 
allow  those  women  in  council  to  demoralize 
you.”  As  I  did  go  as  far  as  Washington,  and 
saw  the  women  in  council,  it  may  amuse  a 
reader  or  two  to  judge  how  “demoralizing” 
the  proceedings  were. 

I  doubt  if  women,  os  a  class,  are  positively 
better  than  are  men,  taking  them  all  in  all. 
Their  surroundings  and  education,  or  lack  of 
it,  have  made  them,  in  some  lines,  less  noble 
and  generous  than  are  men,  while  in  others 
they  have  been  less  bad — to  combine  two 
words  awkwardly.  But  with  all  their  faults, 
I  like  congenial  women  exceedingly,  better 
than  I  do  men,  probably  for  the  same  reason 
that  men  do,  as  an  interesting  woman  is  in¬ 
teresting  beyond  any  other  human  being. 
And  when  women  talk  finely  they  excel  men 
as  public  speakers,  and  even  when  they 
babble  but  ill,  they  somehow  are  more  toler¬ 
able  than  are  men  of  the  same  talking  caliber. 
This  may  be  because  it  requires  more  bravado 
on  the  part  of  a  woman  to  appear  before  a 
public  audience,  and  she  does  so  only  when 
she  has  something  to  say.  However  it  may 
be,  the  women  lately  in  council,  from  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Finland, 
India,  Denmark,  and  from  possibly  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States, 
were  for  the  greater  part  exceedingly  effect¬ 
ive  speakers.  They  spoke  clearly,  forcibly, 
to  the  point,  and  with  remarkable  earnestness 
of  conviction.  Many  of  them  were  experien¬ 
ced  talkers,  like  Frances  Willard,  Mrs.  Cady 
Stanton,  or  Mi’s.  Chant,  of  England,  and  a 
partial  list  of  what  they  talked  about  will 
make  it  evident  that  the  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  women  have  come  to  be  tremendous 
forces  in  society:  “Higher  Education  of 
Women  in  the  United  States,”  “The  Women 
of  India,”  “The  Kindergarten  in  its  de¬ 
velopment  of  Faculty,”  “Co-Education,”  “Of 
Danish  Women,”  “College  Fellowships  for 
Women,”  “The  Work  of  Unitarian  Women,” 
“Woman  as  a  Missionary,”  “Prison  Reform 
Work  in  Paris,”  “Hospitals  Managed  by  and 
for  Women,”  “Work  of  Women’s  Indian  As¬ 
sociation,”  “The  Red  Cross  Society,”  “What 
Shall  be  Done  with  the  Neglected  Rich?” 
(this  question  was  discussed  by  a  gifted  col¬ 
ored  woman  of  Baltimore)  “Police  Matrons,” 
“Women’s  Industrial  Gains  in  the  Last  Half 
Century,”  “Women  in  the  Grange,”  “Women 
in  the  Knights  of  Labor,”  “Women  in  the 
Trades,”  “Women  as  Farmers,”  “Women  as 
Educators,”  “Women  in  Journalism,”  “Wom¬ 
an  in  Medicine,”  “Woman  in  Law,”  Woman 
in  the  Ministry,”  “Woman  and  Finance,” 
“Work  of  Finnish  Women,”  “The  Women  of 
Italy,”  “The  Work  of  Sorosis,”  (a  club  in  New 
York)  “Legal  Disabilities  of  Women,”  “Legal 
Conditions  of  Women  in  the  Three  King¬ 
doms,”  “Legal  Conditions  of  Indian  Women,” 
“Legal  Condition  of  Women  in  Utah,”  “Law 
in  the  Family,”  “Sentimentalism  in  Politics,” 
“Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Women  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  308.) 
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United  States,”  “School  and  Municipal  Suf¬ 
frage,”  “Political  Parties  and  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage,”  “Sex  in  Brain,”  “Women  in  the  Early 
Christian  Church,”  “Moral  Power  of  the 
Ballot  etc.” 

Then  there  was  one  session  covering  four 
hours,  devoted  wholly  to  “Social  Purity,”  and 
another  given  entirely  to  “Temperance,”  and 
the  work  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  The  sessions 
were  held  in  the  largest  Opera  House  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  admission  was  the  same  as  at  a 
theatre,  hut  the  prices  were  low,  as  reserved 
seats  could  be  had  for  half-a-dollar.  Affairs 
were  so  conducted  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
foresight,  method,  and  executive  ability  were 
prominent  among  the  gifts  of  women.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  many  a  sharp  thrust  at  the 
legislation  and  antics  of  men,  still  there  was 
not  manifest  a  spirit  of  animosity,  or  antag 
onism  between  the  sexes.  There  was 
a  notable  richness  and  high  fashion  in 
the  Women’s  apparel,  and  I  even  saw 
bunches  of  glass  beads  dangling  in  the 
folds  of  Susan  B.  Anthony’s  handsome  gown 
of  brown  satin.  Whatever  fun  may  have  been 
poked  at  dress  reformers  in  the  past,  or  at  the 
dress  of  the  “strong-minded”  at  any  time,  I 
am  sure  that  the  most  enormous  “guy”  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  the  way  of  a  woman  is 
the  female  being  in  distended  petticoats, 
bulged  out  behind  or  stuck  out  all  around,  as 
if  with  a  round  tire  like  the  moon.  Why  so 
many  women  are  desirous  of  making  them¬ 
selves  look  malformed  and  unlike  human 
beings  in  shape,  is  a  question  for  the  conun- 
drum-making  people.  One  of  the  Council 
women  said  that  in  the  Greek  language 
“idiot”  was  the  name  given  to  a  person  who 
had  no  voice  in  the  government,  which,  per¬ 
haps  may  explain  why  some  women  have  so 
little  common  sente  in  some  things — they  are 
“idiots.” 

The  sessions  were  opened  with  an  “invoca¬ 
tion  to  the  Supreme  Being,”  and  a  number  of 
women  preachers  were  in  attendance  to  per¬ 
form  this  office;  music  followed,  and  al-o 
closed  the  sessions.  Upon  one  occasion  I  was 
gratified  to  see  what  a  large  proportion  of  the 
women  were  able  to  sing  two  stanzas  of  “My 
country  ’tis  of  thee”  without  the  words  before 
them,  and  it  should  be  a  matter  of  patriotic 
pride  with  every  singer  to  know  by  heart  her 
national  songs.  A  different  woman  presided 
each  day,  but  Miss  Anthony  was  usually  her 
lieutenant  and  ally  in  conducting  the  busim  ss 
Susan  has  an  incisive  manner,  a  sense  of  just¬ 
ice  and  a  penetrating  voice,  that  make  her 
presence  invaluable.  Although  she  has  en¬ 
dured  unmeasured  odium,  still,  I  fancy,  few 
women  are  more  thoroughly  respected.  She 
set  her  face  nearly  half  a  century  ago  toward 
securing  equal  rights  for  her  sex,  and  she  has 
kept  id  there  ever  since,  notwithstanding  the 
mental. and  moral  blizzards  that  have  pelted 
her  continually.  Like  all  persons  long 
accustomed  to  management,  she  probably 
taxes  herself  unnecessarily.  When  the 
women  went  in  a  body  of  many  hundreds 
to  “pay  their  respects”  to  the  President  at  the 
White  House,  I  heard  the  man  at  the  left  of 
the  President,  whose  business  it  was  to  intro¬ 
duce  each  woman,  say  to  Susan  who  stood  op¬ 
posite,  “Now,  if  you  will  just  be  quiet  and 
leave  this  matter  to  me  it  will  be  all  right.” 
But  Susan,  who  looked  ready  to  sink  with  fa¬ 
tigue,  continued  to  say  to  each  woman,  “Give 
your  name  and  State  (meaning  the  State  she 
hailed  from)  to  the  President.”  I  was  so 
much  amused  that  I  was  in  a  broad  giggle 
when  I  reached  him,  so  that  I  was  barely  able 
to  inform  him  that  1  was  from  the  great  pro¬ 
tective  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  he 
said,  as  he  does  to  everybody,  ‘  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,”  and  a  faint  smile  was  actually  to  be 
seen  .on  his  usually  immovable  face,  as  he 
saw  the  great  sea  of  women  who  surged 
about  him  in  every  direction  and  who  con¬ 
cealed  the  considerable  proportions  of  his  body 
from  view.  His  wife  stood  in  line  with  him, 
but  a  little  removed,  and  wore  her  accustomed 
smile.  She  is  quite  a  pretty  brunette — 
neither  beautiful,  nor  handsome — and  has  a 
dainty  and  winsome  manner.  She  was  be¬ 
comingly  attired  in  a  gown  of  gray  velvet, 
with  a  plastron  in  white,  braided  with  tinsel. 

I  have  been  at  several  receptions  at  the 
White  House,  and  nothing  could  well  be  more 
tiresome  and  beyond  looking  at  people,  chiefly 
their  clothes,  absolutely  inane.  There  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  even  the  relief  of  music,  aud  never 
of  refreshment.  The  crowding  is  frightful; 
anythiug  fine  in  toilette  is  crushed.  Women 
often  become  so  alarmed  and  nervous  in  the 
jam  as  to  give  up  shaking  hands  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  aud  make  their  escape  as  best  they  may. 
The  apartments  are  far  inferior  to  many  in 
private  houses,  and  exhale  a  hotel-like  atmos 
phere,  although  some  newsmongers  indulge  in 
the  pleasant  fiction  of  calling  them  “home-like 
and  cozy.”  Even  the  attendants  are  obliged 
at  times  to  speak  discourteously  to  force  the 
crowd  to  move  on,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  on-comers.  The  whole  proceeding  is,  in 
fact,  absurd  and  ridiculous,  but  it  is  “demo¬ 


cratic.”  The  hand-shaking  alone,  that  the  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  White  House  are  by  courtesy 
forced  to  undergo  would,  it  might  be  supposed, 
be  enough  to  deter  all  persons  with  aristo¬ 
cratic  tastes  from  coveting  the  position.  In 
the  best  Washington  society,  the  choicest  po¬ 
sitions  are  held  to  be  those  filled  by  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  these  dignitaries, 
with  their  families,  can  indulge  in  the  comfort 
of  being,  at  least  in  a  degree,  exclusive,  and 
every  truly  great  soul  is,  by  nature,  exclu¬ 
sive. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  all  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Council  was  the  one  named  “So¬ 
cial  Purity.”  Women  alone  were  admitted, 
although  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
great  audience  of  three  thousand  women  had 
been  augmented  by  as  many  men.  The  “So¬ 
cial  Purity”  organization  had  its  origin  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  England,  where  there  is  an  amazing 
lack  of  it  in  what  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society — the  Ig-nobility. 
The  badge  of  this  order  is  a  narrow  white 
ribbon  tied  in  the  button  hole,  as  the  purple 
ribbon  is  that  of  the  “King’s  Daughters.’ 
The  aim  and  work  of  this  society  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  equal  code  of  morality  for  men  and 
women,  to  save  girls  from  the  wiles  of  the 
wicked,  to  encourage  and  force  upon  all  men 
(women  are  men  also)  the  unmeasured  gain 
aud  advantage  of  living  chaste  lives.  I  was 
particularly  gratified  at  hearing  one  of  the 
speakers  make  it  her  chief  business  to  impress 
upon  parents  the  importance  of  teaching  their 
children — as  much  as  can  be  known — the  ori¬ 
gin  of  their  own  existence  and  the  condition 
of  their  prenatal  life.  I  verily  believe  that 
three  fourths  of  all  the  moral  villainy  in  the 
world  would  be  done  away  with  if  children 
were  dealt  with  honestly  and  frankly  from  the 
date  of  the  first  question  they  ask  concerning 
their  own  existence,  and  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  sacred  and  important  character  of 
every  part  of  their  bodiis,  and  every  feature 
of  their  physical  life.  I  sometimes  hear  Chris¬ 
tian  parents,  even  of  high  intelligence  aud  in¬ 
tegrity, tell  their  children  abominable  lies  in  or¬ 
der  to  evade  the  truth,  which  they  leave  them 
to  liarn  from  the  most  dissolute  sources. 
Never,  never,  will  a  man’s  strength  “be  as 
the  strength  of  teu,”  nor  will  chastity  be  the 
rule  as  it  is  now  the  exception,  until  parents 
themselves  beget  aud  rear  children  in  the 
fear  of  God,  in  holiness  of  heart  and  of  body, 
and  regard  motherhood  and  its  state  as  the 
most  sacred  and  holy  thing  in  human  life.  It 
is  as  true  now  as  when  the  words  were  spoken 
that  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  and  in  the 
line  of  one’s  ancestry,  can  usually  be  found 
all  the  characteristics  that  individualize  any 
one  member  of  it.  It  is  just  as  imperative 
for  young  men  to  be  chaste  in  their  lives 
as  it  is  for  young  women,  and  the  tolera¬ 
tion  that  so  often  is  granted  on  the  ground 
that  a  young  fellow  must  “sow  his  wild 
oats,”  is  absolutely  vicious.  Every  man 
reaps  what  he  sows,  and  it  is  a  libel  on  man¬ 
hood  to  suppose  that  a  mau  with  right  princi¬ 
ples  does  not  value  his  own  purity  of  life,  as 
much  as  a  woman  values  hers.  So  long  as 
there  is  one  code  of  morality  for  men,  and 
another  for  women,  the  race  can  never  rise 
to  the  highest  moral  aud  spiritual  plane.  The 
breeder  of  cattle  knows  the  immeuse  import¬ 
ance  of  uniting  in  one  strain  the  best  quali¬ 
ties  of  temperas  well  as  of  blood,  and  if  the 
same  rule  held  sway  ia  the  higher  domain  of 
the  reproduction  of  human  kind,  what  super¬ 
nal  beings  might  we  not  hope  for  here 
on  earth !  It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  peo¬ 
ple  of  scientific  knowledge,  that  the  young 
men  in  college  who  win  honor  for  scholarship, 
aud  the  great  intellectual  giants  of  ail  times 
and  places,  are  the  men  of  chaste  lives,  for  it 
is  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  waste 
his  pov  ers  in  sensual  indulgence  without  at 
the  same  time  wasting  the  nervous  force  that 
energizes  aud  vitalizes  the  brain.  To  teach 
boys  this  fact,  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of 
parents  and  guardians  as  to  teach  them  that 
a  good  body  depends  upon  certain  conditions 
of  food,  air,  exercise  and  clothing. 

Miss  Frances  Willard  made  some  very  good 
points  in  her  talk  directed  to  women  and  girls. 
She  laid  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  wo¬ 
men  respecting  themselves  eminently  as  wo 
men,  aud  conducting  themselves  toward  men 
in  a  way  to  command  their  highest  respect, aud 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  womankind  to  abstaiu 
from  everything  iu  dress  or  manner  that  will 
teud  to  tempt  men  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 
She  justly  euough  condemned  the  fashion  in 
dress  that  some  women  adopt  of  exposing  in 
part  what  is  distiuctly  feminine  in  their  per¬ 
sons.  She  condemned  “round  dances”  alto¬ 
gether,  not  that  dancing  is  in  itself  bad,  but 
the  physical  contact  in  it  is  certainly  not  nice 
— not  what  a  thoughtful  mother  or  father  de¬ 
sires  for  a  daughter,  or  a  man  for  his  wife. 
Another  thing  which  she  said,  and  which  has 
been  often  said  by  others,  was  iu  regard  to 
the  tolerance  young  women  sometimes  accord 
to  the  use  of  tobacco.  She  put  the  question, 
“What  young  mau  of  your'  acquaintance 


would  walk  in  the  street  or  in  a  public  place 
with  you  if  you  had  a  cigar  m  your  mouth?” 
And  yet  girls — certainly  it  must  be  said  in 
defense  of  them,  only  those  of  thoughtless 
brains,  and  shamefully  lacking  in  good  breed¬ 
ing— sometimes  permit  men  to  smoke  in  their 
very  faces,  and  accompany  them  in  a  prome¬ 
nade  attended  by  a  pipe  or  cigar,  and  even 
say  they  like  the  smell  of  it.  Many  of  us  like 
the  taste  of  wine  aud  other  things  that  are' 
harmful  in  the  long  run— and  short  run, 
too— but  we  make  it  no  excuse  for  perpetual 
indulgence  in  their  use.  I  can’t  remember  the 
time  when,  if  a  man  said  to  me,  “Is  smoking 
offensive  to  you?”  when  I  did  not  say,  “Yes, 
very,"  and  I  know  a  number  of  men  to  whom 
tobacco  smoke  is  equally  offensive.  Honesty 
is  a  good  policy,  and  no  woman  ever  yet  lost 
iu  respect  or  true  affection  by  being  honest. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


THE  HIRED  GIRL 

For  years  the  hired  girl  has  been  a  necessity 
in  our  household.  Like  everybody  else,  we 
sometimes  find  it  impossible  to  get  a  reliable 
one.  Yet  I  did  not  wonder  at  the  indignation 
with  which  my  girl  told  me  last  week,  that  a 
certain  lady  in  town  had  said:  “There  are  no 
longer  any  honest,  faithful  girls  to  be  had.” 
How  unkind,  how  unjust  is  such  a  statement! 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  needy  girls  will  work 
harder,  at  less  wages,  at  some  other  employ¬ 
ment  than  house  work,  if  such  a  stigma  is  to 
be  cast  upon  domestic  help  by  the  employers, 
because  some  who  hire  out  are  unfaithful. 

Unprofitable  stewarts  are  in  every  walk  of 
life.  It  is  just  as  fair  to  say  ‘  ‘There  is  no  longer 
a  trust-worthy  person  upou  earth,”  as  to  make 
the  above  statement.  From  §20  to  $25  per 
month  are  the  wages  we  have  paid  our  girls. 
They  are  treated  as  members  of  the  family  I 
could  not  say  to  a  neat,  intelligent  girl,  “You 
cannot  eat  at  my  table  with  me,  you  are  not 
quite  good  enough  for  that,  so  you  may  eat 
alone  in  the  kitchen.” 

This  is  often  told  the  girl  in  deeds,  if  not  in 
words  A  girl  who  had  worked  for  me  three 
years,  afterwards  had  a  place  in  a  small  fami¬ 
ly  in  town.  I  met  her  on  the  street  one  after¬ 
noon  :  her  eyes  were  flashing,  her  cheeks  were 
ablaze:  I  knew  very  well  something  had 
aroused  her  deepest  indignation.  She  swept 
past  me  like  a  small  tempest.  What  was  the 
matter?  I  learned  later  that  she  had  worked 
in  that  family  several  weeks,  doing  cooking 
and  general  housework;  she  had  sat  at  the 
table  with  the  master  and  the  nurse;  now  the 
nurse  was  gone,  and  madam  was  able  to  come 
to  the  table,  and  the  master  informed  the  girl 
t”at  she  would  not  be  expected  to  eat  with  the 
family.  Perhaps  her  reply  surprised  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

It  was  something  like  this:  “I  have  never 
worked  in  a  family  where  I  was  treated  so  like 
an  inferior.  I  respect  myself  too  much  to  do 
so  now,  so  I  will  leave  your  house  at  once.” 
Who  blames  the  girl?  Are  not  our  youth 
taught  that  “great  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow?”  Isn’t  it  impressed  upon  them  that 
the  humblest  persou  may  fill  the  presidential 
chair?  Isn’t  it  the  most  natural 'thing  in  the 
world  that  a  young,  intelligent,  ambitious, 
American  girl  should  feel  just  like  that,  even 
if  circumstances  compelled  her  to  earn  her 
own  way  ?  I  confess  I  liked  her  spunk.  She 
left  an  easy,  desirable  place  and  he  lost  a  jewel 
of  a  girl.  If  there  had  been  a  number  of  ser- 
\  ants  the  case  would  have  been  different. 

Another  of  my  good  girls  told  me  she  did 
uot  in  the  least  object  to  the  servants  eating 
together  when  she  lived  in  a  large  city  house, 
but  she  did  dislike  veryr  much  to  wear  the  cap 
and  apron  the  girls  were  required  to  wear, 
and  for  that  reason  she  soon  left  the  place. 
What  necessity  is  there  for  making  the  em¬ 
ployment  so  galliDg  to  those  employed? 

Everybody  does  better  to  feel  that  he  or  she 
is  somebody  and  can  be  somebody,  and  very 
likely  they  will  try  harder  to  be  somebody 
with  suitable  encouragement,  than  they  will  if 
constantly  down-trodden.  Another  of  my 
girls  had  so  little  confidence  in  herself  that 
for  nearly  a  week  I  feared  she  never  would 
“take  hold”  enough  to  be  the  help  I  must 
have.  I  worked  with  her,  encouraging  and 
teaching  her,  and  she  gained  rapidly,  became 
a  valuable  help  and  only  left  me  after  a  year 
to  try'  housekeeping  for  herself  aud  a  husband 
She  told  me  that  at  a  woman’s  urgent  en¬ 
treaties  she  went  to  work  for  her.  As  soon  as 
the  girl  arrived  the  lady  went  out  riding, 
never  troubling  herself  to  show  the  girl  where 
anything  was  to  work  with,  and  leaving  her 
to  get  a  dinner  for  several  hired  men  and  the 
family.  Said  the  girl:  “I  did  what  I  could; 
but  when  she  came  home  I  left  her.  I  would 
not  work  for  a  woman  who  would  uot  take  the 
trouble  to  introduce  me  to  her  cooking  uten 
sils.”  No  doubt  that  woman  bewailed  her  ill- 


fortune  in  not  being  able  to  get  help  that  was 
good  for  anything. 

Want  of  tact  on  the  part  of  employers  often 
upsets  many  a  well-laid  plan.  I  knew  of  a 
case  where  a  girl  went,  satchel  in  hand,  to  a 
house  to  commence  work  as  had  been  agreed 
upon.  The  lady  of  the  mansion,  with  bird  in 
hand,  as  she  thought,  began  to  lay  down  rules 
and  give  instructions.  Every  sentence  was 
prefaced  by  the  rather  unpleasant  and  dicta¬ 
torial  remark,  “I  want  you  to  understand.” 
“I  want  you  to  understand  you  will  not  eat 
with  the  family,”  etc.,  etc.  The  girl  heard 
her  through,  took  her  satchel,  and  with  a 
polite  bow,  departed,  saying,  “Aud  I  want 
you  to  understand  I  will  not  work  for  you.” 
When  people  remember  that  hired  help  are 
human  beings,  and  treat  them  accordingly, 
they  will  have  less  reason  to  remember  their 
saucy  tongues  and  ungrateful  behaviour.  No 
person  can  afford  to  quarrel— least  of  all  with 
hired  help.  That  would  be  most  unprofitable. 
I  find  it  best  to  let  my  girls  take  hold  of  their 
work  in  their  own  way;  uot  unfrequently 
their  way  proves  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  mine.  Good  results  are  what  I  desire.  No¬ 
thing  worries  a  busy  person  like  being  con¬ 
stantly  reminded,  “Be  sure  and  do  that  my 
way.” 

When  there  is  need  of  a  change,  then  sug¬ 
gest  it  pleasantly.  I  try  never  to  give  the 
impression  that  I  am  not  pleased  when  I  see  a 
girl  faithfully  doing  her  best.  If  I  baveyouDg 
girls  1  try  to  exert  a  motherly  influence  over 
them. 

I  count  it  as  noble  and  worthy  an  act  to  try 
to  uplift  and  encourage  to  a  better  life  the 
hired  help  in  our  houses,  as  it  is  to  work  for 
the  numberless  charities  and  societies  that 
people  give  their  time  to.  s  E.  h. 


AN  ASPARAGUS  EPISODE. 

* 

“Nell,”  said  Tom, in  that  charmingly  frank 
manner  which  even  the  best  of  husbands 
sometimes  display  toward  their  wives,  “1  wish 
you  would  now  and  then  get  up  a  new  dish  as 
Mrs.  R  does.  A  fellow  is  always  sure  to  find 
something  new  at  her  table.  Take  asparagusi 
for  instance.  We  always  have  it  boiled — just 
plain  boiled.  Surely  there  must  be  other 
ways  of  cooking  it.”  “Lots of  them,”  I  cheer¬ 
fully  assented,  making  no  mention  of  the  time 
wheu  I  served  it  en  petit  pois ,  because  it  was 
too  young  to  be  nice  boiled  plain,  and  when 
Tom  had  said  he  didn’t  like  such  Frenchy 
dishes,  hi-  mother  had  always  served  aspara¬ 
gus  tied  in  bunches,  with  a  white  sauce.  But 
then  we  don’t  expect  consistency  in  our  hus¬ 
bands  in  the  matter  of  their  appetites,  at 
least.  Even  Emerson  says  consistency  is  the 
bugbear  of  small  minds.  Well,  Tom’s  mind 
isn’t  small,  that  is  one  comfort,  so  I  swallowed 
a  little  lump  in  my  throat  and  brushed  away 
a  tear  that  I  didu’c  allow  to  fall,  and  getting 
out  my  cook-books  proceeded  to  study'  up  the 
matter.  I  had  had  the  name  of  being  a  good 
cook,  and  rather  a  swell  caterer,  in  fact,  when 
I  married ;  but  Tom  had  a  way  of  sitting 
dowu  on  my  best  efforts  that  was  very  dis¬ 
couraging.  I  gave  him  asparagus  cooked 
differently  every  day  for  a  week,  and  as  far 
as  space  will  permit  will  tell  the  Rural  how 
I  managed  it. 

FLEMISH  STYLE. 

Wash  and  tie  in  bunches  the  large  aud  small 
stalks  as  much  as  possible  by  themselves; 
cook  in  salted  boiling  water.  Drain  on  a 
cloth;  lay  on  a  dish,  the  heads  all  one  way, 
aud  sprinkle  over  three  tablespconfuls  of 
grated  cheese  and  three  of  very  hot  melted 
butter.  Send  to  table. 

BAKED. 

Boil  as  above;  drain  and  lay  on  a  baking- 
dish.  Make  a  cupful  of  white  sauce;  stir  in 
the  yelks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  three 
tablespooufuls  of  grated  cheese.  It  is  better 
to  lay  it  evenly  in  layers,  spreading  a  little  of 
the  sauce,  and  sprinkling  on  some  of  the  cheese 
for  each  layer;  put  fresh  bread  crumbs  on 
top,  dot  with  bits  of  butter,  aud  color  a  light 
brown  in  the  oven. 

SALAD. 

As  soon  as  the  asparagus  is  boiled  that  you 
iutend  to  serve  as  a  salad,  drain  and  plunge  at 
once  in  cold  water,  which  will  preserve  its 
greenness  and  fullness.  When  very  cold  serve 
with  the  usual  salad  ingredients.  With  the 
following  sauce  it  is  called  tl  la  Nicoise.  Rub 
the  yelk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  through  a  sieve, 
and  put  it  in  a  deep  bowl  with  the  beaten 
yelk  of  one  egg,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  prepared  mustard;  stir  with  a  wooden 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


spoon,  adding  slowly  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
oil,  half  as  much  vinegar,  and  one  of  chop¬ 
ped  fine  herbs. 

WITH  GRAVY. 

Cook  some  asparagus,  cool,  and  cut  in  half¬ 
inch  lengths  all  the  tender  portions.  Mix  four 
spoonfuls  of  good  beef,  veal  or  chicken  gravy 
with  half  a  cup  of  drawn  butter;  lay  in  the 
asparagus,  and  when  done  pour  it  over 
squares  of  buttered  toast. 

FRIED  IN  BUTTER. 

Cook,  drain,  cool  and  cut  up  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  asparagus.  Melt  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg  in  a  saucepan ;  lay  in  the  asparagus, 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  just  a  trifle  of 
nutmeg  and  sugar,  and  shake  until  hot 
through.  Next  week  I  shall  give  you  a  few 
more  ways  of  cooking  this  delicious  vegetable. 
I  spare  you  Tom's  remarks,  but  I  never  again 
placed  before  him  a  dish  of  ‘‘plain  boiled”  until 
he  asked  for  it,  mrs.  nellie  b. 


HINTS  AND  HELPS. 


An  economical  friend  (ard  most  of  mine  are 
of  that  ilk)  makes  a  frosting  for  cake  without 
eggs,  that  is  so  nice  you  may  like  to  try  it.  Boil 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  with  oue  cup  of 
granulated  sugar  for  five  minutes;  flavor  and 
beat  hard  until  it  is  cool  enough  to  spread  on 
the  cake.  You  may  vary  it  by  stirring  in 
grated  chocolate  or  eocoanut.  It  is  ready  to 
cut  as  soon  as  cold,  and  is  quite  a  saving  when 
eggs  are  scarce. 

The  easiest  way  of  making  good  bread,  and 
which  is  also  the  best,  is  to  scald  a  teacup  of 
flour  with  water  poured  off  the  boiled  pota- 
oes;  stir  until  free  from  lumps,  and  when 
luke-warm  add  the  yeast.  Have  as  much 
water  as  you  are  going  to  have  sponge, 
and  do  this  at  noon  in  summer  —  in  the 
morning  in  cold  weather.  In  the  evening  stir 
up  a  stiff  sponge;  sift  over  it  a  half  teacup  of 
flour,  and  in  the  morning  knead  and  mold  in¬ 
to  loaves,  let  it  rise  and  bake.  Potato  bread 
*  is  more  moist,  and  keeps  longer  than  bread 
made  with  milk  or  water  only. 

My  last  cook— an  unusually  good  one  by  the 
way — taught  me  that  dumplings  for  ragouts 
and  fricassees  are  just  as  good  when  made 
without  eggs.  Use  only  flour,  salt  and  water 
enough  to  make  as  soft  a  dough  as  can  be 
rolled  out.  Roll  quite  thin,  cut  iu  pieces; 
drop  in  the  boiling  stew,  and  do  not  take  off 
the  cover  except  to  ascertain  when  they  are 
done. 

I  give  a  recipe  for  a  curious  pudding  which 
is  said  to  be  very  nice,  but  which  I  have  not 
yet  tried.  Boil  together  three  pints  of  water, 
one  cup  each  of  vinegar  and  sugar ,  and  season 
with  nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  If  the  vinegar 
is  very  strong  you  will  not  want  quite  so 
much.  Pour  this  over  buttered  slices  of 
bread.  Have  as  much  bread  as  will  almost 
absorb  the  liquid;  take  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  eat  with  cream  or  some  kind  of  puddiDg 
sauce. 

An  orange  custard  is  delicious.  Beat  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  with  four  eggs,  and 
the  juice  of  one  orange.  Pour  over  this  slow¬ 
ly  a  quart  of  milk  brought  to  the  boiling  point, 
not  omitting  to  stir.  Pour  in  cups;  set  in  a 
pan  of  cold  water  reaching  two-thirds  up  the 
sides  of  the  cups,  and  when  it  boils  bake  in  the 
oven  until  firm.  You  must  watch  this  point 
carefully.  The  perfect  custard  shows  no  sLns 
of  wateriness,  but  cuts  as  firm  as  butter. 

Orange  Souffle.  Make  a  soft  custard  of  one 
quart  of  milk  and  the  yelks  of  five  eggs.  Beat 
the  }  elks  with  five  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  stir  iu  the  milk,  put  all  into  a  custard 
boiler;  place  this  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
and  stir  the  mixture  until  it  has  thickened. 
It  should  be  as  smooth  as  cream,  aud  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  stay  over  the  fire  too  long  will  curdle 
and  be  spoiled.  If  it  has  remained  only  a  sec¬ 
ond  too  long,  and  it  is  not  completely  ruined, 
take  it  quickly  from  the  fire,  aud  pour  it  into 
a  cold  saucepan,  stirring  in  a  half  cup  of  cold 
milk  or  cream,  and  beating  until  smooth. 
Haviug  made  your  custard  tlet  us  hope  with¬ 
out  a  mistake  of  this  kind)  grate  the  rind  of  a 
large  orange,  and  pare,  and  slice  very  thinly 
ttiat  and  another.  Be  careful  in  any  use  of 
oranges  to  reject  the  seeds  aud  bitttr  white 
skin.  Put  the  sliced  orange  and  grated  rind 
in  a  dish,  aud  pour  this  custard  over  them. 
Whip  the  whites  stiff,  sweeten  and  flavor 
them,  aud  spread  on  top.  Put  it  in  a  dish  of 
hot  water  and  set  iu  the  oven  a  minute  to 
brown.  palmetto. 


HOW  TO  DUST. 


I  always  like  to  do  whatever  I  can  well,” 
said  a  young  friend  of  mine,  “and  if  there  is 
one  accomplishment  in  which  I  excel  itisthat 
of  dusting.”  1  had  run  iu  with  the  familiar¬ 
ity  of  an  old  friend,  and  found  her  engaged  in 
dusting  her  pretty  parlor.  First  a  soft 
old  cloth  was  doubled  over  the  broom,  and 
pinned  down  securely,  and  with  this  the  walls 
were  swept  down  thoroughly,  leaving  all  the 
doors  ami  windows  open.  “I  only  do  thi 


once  a  week,”  said  she,  “aud  not  so  often  un¬ 
less  the  room  is  very  much  used.”  When  she 
had  finished  the  wall-paper  looked  almost  as 
bright  as  new.  Then  with  a  damp  cloth, 
using  a  light  step-ladder,  on  which  she  perched 
as  lightly  and  gracefully  as  a  bird,  she  wiped 
all  the  picture  cords,  the  frames  and  backs  of 
t  e  pictures  (which  she  said  had  been  dusted 
with  a  stiff  whisk  broom  before  sweeping)  as 
well  as  the  tops  of  the  doors  and  window 
frames,  and  these  now  came  in  for  a  touch 
from  the  dampened  cloth.  Gilt  frames  were 
wiped  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  all  articles  in 
which  plush  was  used  had  been  removed  be¬ 
fore  sweeping,  and  were  brushed  with  a  cam- 
el’s-hair  brush  before  being  returned.  All  the 
curtains  and  portieres  had  also  been  taken 
down,  shaken,  and  hung  on  the  line.  “It  is  a 
good  plan,1'  said  this  thrifty  little  houskeep- 
er,  ‘  ‘to  shake  the  window  curtains  out  of  the 
window  whenever  the  wind  will  blow  the 
dust  away  from  the  room.”  Next  the  windows, 
sashes,  sills,  and  inside  blinds  came  in  for  a 
share  of  attention,  but  of  these  the  Rural 
has  recently  treated.  It  was  an  education  to 
see  how  deftly  she  manipulated  the  dust  cloth, 
which  was  a  large  oue,  wiping  the  dust  into 
it,  and  keeping  it  there  until  ready  to  shake  it 
<  utof  the  window.  All  the  wood- work  aud  gas- 
fixtures  were  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  iu  the 
same  way.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all 
this  was  done  with  one  cloth  without  cleans¬ 
ing.  The  dry  cloth  was  shaken  frequently, 
and  the  damp  one  washed  out  in  warm  suds, 
and  wrung  almost  dry.  The  upholstered 
furniture  she  had  beaten  with  a  switch,  and 
placed  in  another  room.  It  was  now  brought 
in,  the  framework  wiped  with  the  cloth,  as 
well  as  the  under  sides. 

“Blessed  is  the  woman  who  looketh  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  household.”  housewife. 


MY  FAVORITE  CAKE. 

Beat  thoroughly  three  eggs  and  one  aud  a 
half  cup  of  white  sugar.  When  well  beaten 
silt  into  the  dish  one  and  a  half  cup  of  flour 
aud  oue  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder.  Stir  these  ingredients  well  together. 
Add  six  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water  and  beat 
all  till  smooth.  Bake  quickly  in  four  round 
tins.  To  spread  between  the  layers,  use  the 
following:  Boil  one  pint  of  milk  aud  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  When  boiling  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn-starch  dissolved  in 
a  little  cold  milk,  a  beaten  egg,  and  when 
these  thicken,  add  nearly  a  teacupful  of  pre¬ 
pared  eocoanut.  This  is  an  excellent  cake 
when  rightly  made. 

GINGER  COOKIES. 

Good  for  childrens’  school  luncheons,  and 
will  keep  a  long  time.  One  cup  each  of  lard, 
sugar,  and  molasses,  one  tablespoonful  each  of 
ginger,  cinnamon,  and  allspice.  Diss  lve  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  saleratus  in  one-half  cup  of 
hot  water.  Mix  soft  and  bake  quickly. 

MILK  GRAVY. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  familiar  dish  on 
many  farmers’  tables,  and  I  wish  to  tell  you 
how  my  mother  made  it  a  savory  addition. 
Heat  rich,  sweet  milk  to  the  boiling  pointy 
have  ready  some  sifted  flour  rubbed  perfectly 
smooth  in  cold  milk,  the  creamier  the  better. 
Add  to  the  boiling  milk,  and  stir  steadily  till 
it  boils  again.  Salt  to  taste.  After  putting 
the  gravy  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be 
served,  drop  on  the  top  little  lumps  of  butter 
and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Be  careful  not  to 
scorch  the  least  bit,  as  that  spoils  it.  That 
was  mother’s  way,  and  a  good  accompani¬ 
ment  it  was,  not  only  for  potatoes  but  for 
bread  as  well,  and  we  liked  it  better  than  but¬ 
ter. 

A  German  girl  who  worked  for  me  used  to 
brown  the  butter  for  the  top  of  the  gravy. 
Put  a  tablespconful  of  sweet  butter  on  a  pie 
pan,  set  on  the  stove  aud  stir  till  a  delicate 
brown.  Many  relish  this  addition. 

Now  Levi  does  not  care  for  milk  gravy,  and 
I  have  invented  a  new  way  of  making  it— new 
to  me,  at  any  rate.  After  pork  is  fried,  leave 
in  the  spider  sufficient  fat  to  well  moisten  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Brown  slightly,  and 
add  warmed  sweet  milk,  slowly  at  first,  stir¬ 
ring  out  all  lumps  till  the  gravy  is  thin 
enough.  Add  salt  and  pepper. 

WARMED  OVER  -POTATOES. 

Pour  in  a  kettle  half  a  cup  of  sweet  cream, 
and  the  cold  potatoes,  with  a  little  salt.  Cover 
tightly,  and  set  over  the  fire  till  they  begin  to 
boil.  Stand  the  kettle  back  where  they  will 
simmer,  aud  stir  often.  Care  must  be  taken, 
as  they  burn  easily.  When  soft,  mash  fine. 
Make  a  little  hole  in  the  top  of  the  potatoes 
when  ready  to  serve,  and  add  a  generous  lump 
of  butter.  \Y  hen  warmed  m  this  way,  pota¬ 
toes  have  no  appearance  of  being  twice  cooked. 

MRS.  LEVI  II.  NILES. 


As  to  the  tournure  this  spring,  Harper’s 
Bazar  says  that  it  is  much  lower  and  smaller 
than  the  shelf  like  projections  lately  worn- 
There  are  dresses  imported  entirely  without 


steels,  but  the  modistes  here  are  required  by 
purchasers  to  add  them,  at  least  for  street 
dresses.  They  use  a  small  pad  bustle,  and 
place  the  upper  steel  about  12  or  14  inches  be¬ 
low  the  belt;  this  steel  is  15  inches  long,  and  a 
second  one,  added  below,  is  three  inches 
longer,  while  a  third  is  the  same  proportion 
longer  than  the  second. 

White  and  rose-pink  are  the  fashionable 
colors  for  bridesmaids’  dressts  this  spring. 

Aud  now  we  have  the  white  and  gold  com¬ 
bination  in  gowns  as  well  as  in  furniture,  and 
the  new  child  bids  fair  to  outrival  its  older 
relative. 

Flounces  (narrow  at  the  present)  are  re¬ 
vived.  We  noticed  in  a  late  importation  of 
gowns  that  several  were  finished  at  the  foot 
with  three  lapping,  gathered  flounces,  pinked 
on  the  edges. 


SEE  THIS!  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla—  dol* 
lar  a  bottle — worth  five  dollars  of  any  mail’s 
money.  Either  as  a  Tonic  or  Blood-purifier, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  no  equal  1 
Dr.  James  II.  Stone.  Tappan.  Ohio,  savs  : 
'  1  Know  of  no  alterative  that  gives  so  much 
satisfaction  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  hy  Dr.  .T.  O.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— is  the  best  and  most 
durab’e  Faint  for  Tin,  Iron,  and  Shingle  Roofs.  Barns. 
Farm  u'ensils,  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  peel— will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdeusburg.  N.  Y. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mouut-d  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  )f25 
to  +40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  W  e  are  the  oldest  mid 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business  Send  4  cents  In 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  H.  Address, 

Pierce  Well  Exenvutor  Co.,  New  York. 


Lightning  Well  Machine  Makers. 

We  are  the  largest  Manufacturers,— have  sunk 
52!)  ft.  in  10  hours.  Our  Kncyclopedia  ofSOO 
engravings  of  Well,  Wind-Mill,  Prospecting, 
Pumping  and  Diamond  Pointed  Hock  Drill- 
.  ing  Machinery,  or  our  treatiseon  Natural  Gas 
1  be  mailed  for  25  cts.  Are  sueing  parties 
who  adverdse  to  make  Hydraulio 
^machinery,  aud  their  customers  for 

The  American 

Well  Works, 
Aurora,  III., 

U.  S.  A. 


$TEftM!  $TEAM! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P„ 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

A  Laws  l  ot  of  2, 3  and  4-H,  Engii.es 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  NT.  Y. 

The  G.  H  Bushnell  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Latest  Improved 

CIDER  M  HIRERY, 

TH0MPS0NVILLE,  CONN. 

Send  for  new  catalogue. 
Mention  Rural  Nkw-Yorker. 


USE 

THE 


STANDARD 


HAYING 


TOOLS 

Forstackingoutinfieldsormowingawayinbarns 

The  use  of  a  good  Ilay  Carrier  and  Pork  a  few 
hours  in  a  catching  time  may  save  many  times  its 
cost.  At  such  times,  any  thing  that  facilitates  the 
handling  of  hay  lessens  the  risk  from  bad  weather. 


Four  Wheel  Carrier. 

We  manufacture  Anti-Friction,  Reversible,  Swivel 
and  Rod  Hay  Carriers,  Harpoon  and  Grapple  Horse 
Hay  Forks,  Pudeys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc.  Also  the 
celebrated  Halladay  Pumping  Wind  Mill  in  18 
sizes,  the  Geared  Wind  Mill  in  11  sizes,  the  U.  S. 
Solid  Wheel  Wind  Mill  in  5  sizes;  also  the  IXI, 
Feed  Mill,  iXL  Corn  Sbeller,  IXL  Stalk  Cutter. 
Horse  Powers,  Jacks,  Pumps,  Tanks,  etc.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  prices.  Agents  wanted  in  unassigned 
territory.  U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PH1P  1’0.,  Batavia,  111. 


OMAHA.  NEB.  KANSAS  CITY  MO. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Wells,Richardson  &  Co’s 


„  (STRENGTH 

EXCEL/S  IN  \  PURITY 

(  BRIGHTNESS 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 
Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.  Burlington,  Vt. 

<33  Colore.)  DIAMOND  DYES 

SKgCv--  are  the  Purest,  Cheap* 
Strongest,  and  most 
Durable  Dyes  ever  made. 
mrWrH*: One  1 0c.  package  will  color 
1  to  4  pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Garments, Yams,  Rags, 
etc.  Unequalled  for  Feathers,  Hibbons.  and  all  Fancy 
Dyeing.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  lor  Gilding,  Bronz¬ 
ing.  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint,  with  full  instructions 
and  sample  card  mailed  for  10  cents.  At  all  Druggists 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT.' 


Improved  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Send  for  circular  and  Price  List.  Address 

ALLEN  GAWTHORP.  JR.. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  other  fruits  is  sent  for  10  cents,  or  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  the  name  of  this  paper. 

Putney  <fc  Woodward,  Brentwood,  N.  Y 


BAUCfc>,;  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  Ah. o 

PHOSPHATE 

Send  for  Prices,  Samples  and  nil  information. 
BAUGH  &.  SONS  CO.,  flfrn.,  Philadelphia. 


CCDTII  I7CDC  FOR  SPRING  CROPS.  SEND 
ren  *  ILlIiCIl^  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

YORK  CHEMICAL,  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


WHITE  WVtNOOTTES  and  WHITE 
PLYMOUTH  RO*  KS.  Eggs  from  best  slock  at 
popular  prices:  one  sitting  *2.00:  three  sittings.  $5  00. 

T.  F.  dl  IDLER,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


SOLD 

FKEK 


Live  at  homo  and  make  more  money  working  for  up  than 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  V K K k.  Address,  Tkuk  <fc  Co..  Augusta,  Maine. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  TAKEN  MEDICIN  ES  until 

you  are  discouraged,  don’t  take  any  more  Send  to 
M.  A  MOREHOUSE,  Wevertown,  N.  Y  .  for  circulars. 
New  theory.  No  medicines.  No  doctor's  bills.  Send 
now.  You  will  be  deeply  interested. 


2ACUTC  f°r  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useful  Art! 

Util  I  O  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Agts.and 
Dealersselllargeauantities.  OIIICAOOSCAI.KCO..  Chicngo. 


Catarrh  Cured. 

Nasal  Catarrh  can  be  easily,  quickly,  and  lastingly 
cured,  providing  one  knows  how.  I  do  know  how, 
can.  do  it,  and  guarantee  just  such  a  cure.  My 

Healing  Catarrh  Powder 

(perfectly  soluble)  will  positively  and  effectually 
cure  in  a  few  days  any  ordinary  case.  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about,  and  what  I  say  is  the  TRUTH  : 
if  not,  denounce  me  in  this  paper  as  a  fraud.  Many 
thousand  packages  sold  in  the  past  nine  years,  and  I 
hereby  declaro  upon  oath  that  I  seldom  nave  a  com¬ 
plaint,  and  do  not  know  of  a  failure  to  cure  in  all 
that  time.  It  Is  perfectly  harmless.  Clears  the  head, 
purifies,  heals,  stops  and  cures  every  discharge  from 
the  nose,  sweetens  the  breath,  and  cures  catarrh  In 
all  its  stages.  Sent,  postpaid  aud  guaranteed,  for 

ONLY  24  GENTS  IN  STUMPS, 

by  GEO.  N.  STOOD A  RO,  1 220  Niaicnn,  fit.. 
ButTnlo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Stoddard  advertises  nothing 
but  what  he  knows  to  bo  good.  Name  this  paper. 


gUai  ©0tat t. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  highly  improved  STOCK 
aud  DAIRY  FARMS  in  Minnesota.  B00  Acres,  fenced, 
drained,  under  thorough  cultivation.  Carries  at  pre¬ 
sent  200  head  Cattle  and  Horses.  New  Dwelliug 
House.  Farm  House,  well-designed  Barns  and  Stables, 
etc.,  in  perfect  repair.  For  full  particulars  apply  to 
LEWIS  H.  STANTON,  Morris.  Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE— Eight  Hundred  and  Forty  Acres  of 
Land  in  one  tract-forty  miles  from  Pet  rsburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  15  miles  from  R.  Road.  One  half  land  clear¬ 
ed,  balance  heavily  wooded.  Soli  adapted  to  growth 
of  wheat,  tobacco  and  corn  Fine  grazing  land  and 
most  excellent  ranges  for  stock.  Well  watered-two 
unfailing  streams  running  through  the  farm  and  one 
skirting  its  boundry.  Improvements— large  dwellings, 
10  rooms,  outhouses,  and  ottices,  etc  .  etc.  Fruit  abuu- 
dant,  location  exceedingly  healthy,  mill  and  churches 
convenient  and  society  unexceptionable,  name  plen¬ 
tiful— deer,  turkey,  quail,  etc  Land  to  be  sold  to 
settle  up  an  estate.  May  be  bought  for  one-half  its 
value.  Address  J  NO.  II.  LEWIS,  Executor,  care 
Or.  Jno.  II.  Clairborue.  Petersburg, 


All  Wanting*  Farms. 

Good  land  for  Fruit.  Grapes.  Peaches,  Vegetables, 
Poultry,  Grain  and  Tobacco:  30  miles  South  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  a  line  with  Baltimore,  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mild  Climate,  Healthy,  no  Malaria.  Wild  Laud. 
$25  per  acre.  Town  Lots,  $150.  Easy  terms.  Also  Im¬ 
proved  Farms.  Prosperous  business  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
C.  K.  LANDIS.  Proprietor,  Vineland.  N.  J  . 


A  valuable  farm,  205  acres— in  “Tuckahoe  Neck” 
(Caroline  Co.,  Md  ).  a  section  unsurpassed  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  quality  of  its  farms.  This  farm  is  only  one- 
lialf  mile  from  County  seat,  one  quarter  mile  from 
Steamboat  wharf,  to  which,  four  trips  weekly  from 
Baltimore  are  made.  Good  buildings,  splendid  neigh¬ 
borhood.  A  rare  chance  to  secure  a  desirable  home. 
Full  pa  tieulais  on  application. 

ALSO 

30  acres  of  excellent  fruit  and  trucking  land  close  to 
town,  and  steamboat  wharf— no  buildings.  Address 

J.  W.  KERR,  Trustee, 

Denton,  Caroline  ('o.,  Md. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  28, 1888. 

A  great  international  fair  is  to  be  held  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  beginning  September  4,  1888. 
Very  fine  buildings  will  be  erected  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  in  grounds  comprising  90  acres.  In 
the  grounds  $250,000  will  be  invested,  and 
$200,000  in  the  buildings.  The  main  building 
will  be  450  by  300  feet,  and  will  cost  $100,000. 
The  live  stock  exhibition  will  be  a  prominent 

feature,  encouraged  by  liberal  premiums . . 

....The  famous  trotting  horse  Dexter  died 
last  Saturday,  aged  30.  His  best  record — 
2-17% — was  made  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1867, 
after  which  he  was  bought  by  Robert  BonDer 
for  $35,000.  He  was  the  first  “King  of  the 
turf,”  his  record  being  at  the  time  the  best 
trottiug  record  ever  made  in  any  part  of  the 

world .  A  large  meeting  of  Southerners 

at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  has  just  organized  a 
Southern  Immigration  Society.  A  resolution 
provides  that  each  city  of  over  5,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  shall  contribute  $1,000  towards  estab¬ 
lishing  an  Immigration  Bureau  in  New  York 

City . It  has  been  decided  at  the  War 

Department  to  assign  Major-Gen.  Crook  to  the 
command  of  the  Division  of  Missouri,  with 

headquarters  at  Chicago .  Secretary 

Fairchild  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  issue  of 
fractional  currency.  He  asserts  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  production  and  the  It  ss  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  previous  issues  had  been  so  great 
that  the  currency  had  cost  as  much  as  the  en¬ 
tire  face  value  of  the  average  circulation 
maintained.  Public  convenience,  he  says, 
doesn’t  require  the  reissue,  nor  do  the  people 
demand  it.  Our  experience  in  this  respect 

differs  from  his . Four  provinces  in 

Cuba  have  been  placed  under  martial  law,  and 
robbery,  brigandage  and  all  sorts  of  crime  and 
rascality  are  prevalent  there.  Still  there  is 
much  discontent  at  their  being  put  under  mar¬ 
tial  law,  especially  among  foreign  residents,as 
serious  business  injury  is  likely  to  be  the  result. 
. There  is  a  craze  for  international  ex¬ 
positions  this  year.  Congress  is  asked  for 
$50,000  to  enable  us  to  make  a  big  show  at 
Melbourne,  Australia;  $30,000  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Barcelona,  Spain ;  $30,000  for  that  at 
Brussels,  Belgium ;  and  $250,000  for  the  Paris 
Exposition.  In  the  last  there  was  a  special 
appropriation  of  $25,000  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  circulating  information  designed  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  wholesomeness  of 
American  hog  products,  but  this  was  stricken 
out  in  the  Senate  on  the  assurance  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Col  man  that  he  would  spend  $25,000 
for  that  object .  The  President  has  de¬ 

cided  to  visit  New  York  on  the  30th  of  next 
month  in  order  to  participate  in  the  Grand 
Army  memorial  exercises  in  this  city  and 
Brooklyn.  He  will  first  review  the  parade  in 
New  York  and  will  then  go  to  Brooklyn 

and  review  the  parade  there . The 

Treasury  estimate  places  the  debt  reduction 

for  the  present  month  at  $13,000,000 . 

....Express  messenger  Totheringham,  who 
was  arrested  for  alleged  participation  in  the 
robbery  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
mail,  some  months  ago,  has  secured  a  verdict 
of  $20,000  against  the  Adams  Express  Com¬ 
pany  for  false  imprisonment .  Dr.  Ed¬ 

ward  G.  Loring,  one  of  the  most  eminent  eye 
and  ear  specialists  in  the  country,  and  an  as¬ 
sociate  with  the  late  Dr.  Agnew,  dropped 
dead  in  the  street  in  New  York  on  Monday, 
aged  47 .  B.  F.  Asken,  Republican  can¬ 

didate  for  Congress,  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog 
at  Magnolia,  Ark.,  and  has  started  for  Paris 

to  be  treated  by  Pasteur . J.  B.  Haggin, 

the  California  millionaire  patron  of  the  turf, 
is  about  to  give  up  the  “sport,”  and  will  send 
100  yearlings  to  this  city  to  be  sold  in  June. . 
Standard  Oil  certificates,  which  five  years  ago 
were  put  on  the  market  here  at  90,  on  a  capi¬ 
tal  basis  of  $70,000,000,  are  selling  at  160  on  a 
basis  of  $90,000,000.  The  holders  are  now  get¬ 
ting  quarterly  dividends  of  2 y2  per  cent,  cash, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  earnings  would  justify 

as  much  more . The  Sugar  Refineries  Trust 

certificates,  which  sold  a  few  months  ago  at 
40  cents  on  the  dollar,  have  risen  lately  to  80 
cents  on  the  making  of  a  2)4  per  cent,  divi¬ 
dend  April  2,  and  the  belief  that  a  similar 
dividend  is  to  be  made  quarterly  hereafter  un¬ 
til  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  succeeds  in  ruining 

the  concern  with  his  new  refinery . 

....Commander-in-chief  Rea,  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
states  that  14,000  new  members  have  joined 
the  organization  in  the  past  three  months. . . . 

_ W.  Irving  Bishop,  the  noted  mind  reader, 

is  in  an  asylum  at  San  Francisco.  He  suffers 
from  nervous  prostration,  and  has  appeared 

partially  demented .  Both  Houses  of  the 

New  York  Legislature  have  passed  the  bill  re¬ 
pealing  the  Saturday  half-holiday  law  for 
the  whole  year,  and  instead  making  only  the 
Saturday  afternoons  of  June,  July,  August 

and  September  half-holidays . W.  S. 

Dinsmore,  President  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  died  at  New 
York  the  other  day.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest 
Jersey  breeders,  and  a  foundation  member  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Born  in 

Boston  in  1810 .  It  is  a  year  since 

Mr.  George  and  Dr.  McGlynn  started  their 
Anti-poverty  Society.  Poverty  has  not  been 
appreciatively  abolished,  but  George  and  Mc¬ 
Glynn  have  come  nigh  to  be . The  Sher¬ 

man  boomers  seek  to  scoop  up  a  solid  South 
in  the  Republican  convention.  They  already 
claim  312  votes  out  of  411  necessary  to  a  choice. 
. N.  P.  B.  Wells,  Treasurer  of  the  Sen¬ 
eca  Falls,  (N.  Y.)  savings  bank,  is  a  defaulter 
to  the  amount  of  $10,000.  Salary  only  $400 
and  he  had  to  steal  to  support  his  family.  . . 
Mine.  Diss  Debar  has  continued  to  amuse  New 
York  this  week.  The  more  disclosed  about 

the  fraud,  the  worse  sue  seems . The 

new  State-house  of  Texas,  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  the  country,  was  formally  opened  at 

Austin  Saturday  night . A  score  of 

States  will  be  represented  at  the  convention 
of  Labor  Bureau  Commissioners  and  chiefs  at 
Indianapolis,  May  21  The  essays  and  discus¬ 
sions  will  deal  with  practical  problems,  and 
are  likely  to  be  helpful.  Powderlyjs  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  present  at  the  meeting . . .. . 


....George  R.  Huide,  of  Placentia,  Cal., 
recently  burned  bis  apiary,  bees,  wax,  honey 
and  all,  because  he  thought  the  bees  were 

annoying  his  neighbors . The  Brewers’ 

lockout  or  strike  in  this  city,  Brooklyn,  Staten 
Island  and  Jersey  City  still  continues,  affect¬ 
ing  73  breweries,  but  nearly  all  of  them  claim 
to  be  running  full-handed  now,  with  non¬ 
union  men.  A  large  number  of  the  union 
men  have  abandoned  their  unions  and  re¬ 
turned  to  work.  The  boycott  on  ‘  ‘pool”  beer 
affects  only  small  retailers  in  the  German  and 
Hungarian  parts  of  the  city . .  ...  From  the 

Congressional  investigation  it  appears  that 
the  Standard  Oil  monopoly  has  made  $250,- 
000,000  by  rebates  from  railroads,  etc.,  and 
has  squeezed  many  small  firms  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  thus  destroyed  $17,000,000  of  capital. 
....A  mad  dog  ran  into  the  school  house  at 
Cypress  Creek,  Tenn.,  Thursday,  and  made 
for  the  children.  Miss  Mollie  Green,  the 
teacher,  sprang  between  and  nobly  fought  the 
animal  until  all  the  children  had  escaped; 
then  made  for  the  door,  pulled  it  after  her 
shutting  the  dog  in,  and  fainted.  Help  came, 
killed  the  dog  and  revived  Mollie,  and  now 
the  grateful  people  are  going  to  give  the 

heroine  a  fine  house  and  accoutrements  . . 

. . .  Slugger  Sullivan,  after  behaving  like  a 
drunken  brute  and  blackguard  during  the 
voyage,  landed  at  Boston  the  other  day  and 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  roughs 
of  the  Hub.  The  blatherskite  has  put  up  $500 
towards  a  stake  of  $10,000  or  under  to  fight 

any  other  bruiser  in  the  world . 

The  President  has  approved  the  act  to  prevent 
any  person  or  persons  in  the  cities  of  W ashing- 
ton  and  Georgetown  from  making  books  and 
pools  on  the  result  of  trotting  or  running  races 

or  boat  races .  The  Atchison,  Topeka 

and  Santa  Fe  road  will  open  its  Chicago  line 
to-day,  when  it  will  begin  running  a 
vestibule  train  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco .  The  sixty-ninth  anniversary  of 

the  founding  of  Odd  Fellowship  in  this  country 
was  celebrated  Thursday  in  various  parts  of 

the  country . The  number  of  Union 

veterans  supported  in  charitable  institutions 
is  36,953,  of  which  15,152  are  under  govern¬ 
ment  care . “Billy”  Cook,  another  of 

the  famous  Tweed  gang,  who  stole  $300,000 
and  fled  to  Paris  with  a  ballet  dancer  when 
the  ring  was  broken  up,  has  just  died  in  that 

city . General  Abram  Merritt,  aged 

50,  committed  suicide  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  by  taking  laudanum  Wednesday  night. 
Made  an  excellent  record  during  the  war,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  was  made  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  at  Liverpool.  Was  very  prominent  as  a 
Republican,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
A  couple  of  letters  he  left  indicate  that  he 
feared  financial  business  troubles,  and  was 
sorely  afflicted  with  kidney  ailments.  Of  late 
years  he  had  kept  a  large  dry  goods  store  at 

Nyack,  N.  Y . 

The  Crosby  High  License  Bill  passed  the  New 
York  Senate  Thursday  by  a  vote  of  17  to  15, 
the  majority  being  all  Republicans  and  the 
minority  all  Democrats  except  Loughlin  and 
Worth — kicking  Republicans.  As  the  bill  has 
already  passed  the  House  it  is  now  before  the 

Governor . The  Canal  Improvement 

Bill  has  passed  the  New  York  Assembly  by  a 

vote  of  65  to  55 . At  all  the  late  Republican 

conventions  to  select  delegates  to  the  nominat¬ 
ing  convention  at  Chicago,  Blaine’s  name  has 
been  enthusiastically  cheered,  and  in  spite  of 
his  declinations,  some,  like  that  of  Maine, 
have  been  instructed  in  his  favor.  Just  at 
present  it  looks  as  if  he  would  get  the  nomina¬ 
tion  by  acclamation.  This  is  hardly  likely  to 
occur  at  first;  but  if  the  convention  cannot 
agree  on  any  other  candidate,  Blaine’s  name 
is  likely  to  be  sprung  on  it,  and  his  nomina¬ 
tion  in  that  case  will  probably  be  carried 
amid  wild  hurrahs.  The  deaths  of  Grant  and 
Conkling  have  helped  to  strengthen  his 
chances  of  success.  He  will  be  on  the  ocean, 
on  his  wray  home,  during  the  convention,  so 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  decline  the  nomina¬ 
tion  if  it  is  tendered  to  him.  Cleveland  is 
nearly  certain  to  get  the  Democratic  nomina- 
ion . . . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  28,  1888. 

In  France  the  Boulanger  boom  is  acquiring 
greater  force;  but  the  government  appears 
resolved  to  fight  it  by  all  means.  President 
Carnot  is  making  a  tour  of  the  Departments 
to  counteract  the  Boulanger  enthusiasm,  and 
as  all  the  influence  of  the  Government  officials 
— local  and  general — is  in  his  favor,  he  is 
received  with  much  enthusiasm.  Moreover, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  are  by 
no  means  Boulangerists,  and  these,  to  what¬ 
ever  party  they  may  belong,  cheer  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  as  a  protest  against  the 
dreaded  Dictator . In  Germany  the  Em¬ 

peror  is  getting  much  better.  Some  say  the 
“crisis”  is  over,  and  that  he  will  get  well. 
The  Germans  are  getting  very  angry  at  the 
contradictory  nature  of  the  doctors’  reports 
of  his  condition— and  with  a  good  deal  of 
reason.  The  general  impression,  however,  is 
that  there  will  be  a  relapse  soon.  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  has  been  received  in  Berlin  much  more 
cordially  than  was  anticipated.  As  she  trav¬ 
eled  about  the  city  with  her  daughter,  the 
Empress  Victoria,  she  was  usually  loudly 
cheered.  Some  say  it  was  by  a  pre-arranged 
crowd ;  others  say  the  cheering  was  spontane¬ 
ous.  It  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  even  Ger¬ 
many  to  irritate  Englishmen  by  insulting 
their  idolized  Queen.  For  the  rest,  Russia 
appears  determined  to  gain  her  point  in  Bul¬ 
garia;  and  the  next  month  seems  pregnant 

with  big  issues . 

...  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs . The 

bill  to  legalize  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister  was  passsed  in  tbe  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  last  week  by  a  vote  of  239  to  162.  Such 
a  measure  has  passed  the  Commons  several 
times  but  has  always  been  defeated  in  the 

Lords,  chiefly  by  the  Bishops’  vote . 

Prince  Bismarck’s  paper  mill  at  Varzin,  which 
was  burned  last  year,  has  been  rebuilt  at  a 
cost  of  $250,000,  and  is  now  producing  15  tons 
of  paper  daily.  It  is  the  largest  in  Germany. 
....The  old  King  of  Belgium  is  sick  and 

_“Herbrand”  Fifth.Wheel  for  Buggies. — Adv. 


there’s  talk  of  appointing  a  regent . For¬ 

ty-thousand  foreign  Jews  residing  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Kherson,  Russia,  have  been  ordered  to 
cross  the  frontier. . .  Baron  de  Stael,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  ambassador;  Henry  White,  the  acting 
American  Minister,  and  Lord  Salisbury  have 
held  a  conference  in  London  in  regard  to  the 

Behrmg  Sea  seal  fisheries .  After  a  large 

number  of  serious  outrages  by  the  rebellious 
peasants,  the  revolt  in  Roumania  has  been 
suppressed  by  the  regular  troops.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  insurgents  were  killed  and  a  great 

many  have  been  taken  prisoners . The  Pope 

has  issued  a  document  condemning  the  plan 
of  campaign  and  boycotting  in  Ireland,  and 
forbidding  Catholics  to  resort  to  such  practices. 
.  ...Irish  troubles  still  continue,  as  usual,  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  The  Conser¬ 
vatives,  however,  are  gaining  politically . 

. The  son  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  is  now 

playing  with  success  in  a  farce  at  the  Strand 

Theatre .  In  the  last  five  years  $60,000,- 

000  of  diamonds  have  been  taken  to  England 
from  the  African  diamond  fields.  Since  1871 
$100,000,000  worth,  or  three  and  a  half  tons, 
have  been  taken  from  the  Kimberley  Mine 
alone . .  ...  .After  Frederick  dies  the  German 

Empress  will  receive  a  fortune,  payable  by 
the  reigning  Emperor,  of  $150,000  a  year,  and 
the  use  of  the  Palace  of  Charlottenberg  and 

another  palace  at  Potsdam . A  new 

English  loan,  amounting  to  $10,000,000,  has 
been  made  by  the  Egyptian  government.  This 
loan  will  neither  take  precedence  of  nor  have 
any  effect  on  loans  previously  made. . . . . . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  28,  1888. 

....  The  great  Montezuma  irrigating  tunnel 
in  southern  Colorado,  was  completed  April  22. 
It  is  over  a  mile  long,  and  runs  under  one  of 
the  ranges  of  mountains  composing  the 
“Rockies.”  With  the  50  miles  of  canal  it  will 
convey  tbe  water  of  the  Dolores  River  over 
the  richest  agricultural  valley  in  Colorado. 
Over  200,000  acres  of  land  will  be  reclaimed 

by  this  great  enterprise .  The  aider- 

men  here  are  discussing  how  vegetables  are 
to  be  sold.  It  is  proposed  that  fruits,  berries, 
and  vegetables  must  be  sold  by  weight  in  the 
markets  and  on  the  streets.  The  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  must  be  at  least  60  pounds, 
and  of  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips  and  beets  10 
pounds  less.  The  proposed  penalty  for  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  is  $10 .  Dispatches  from 

Missouri  say  “crop  prospects  brightening”  and 
from  Ohio,  “fine  rain  and  better  expectations 

of  crops.”. . .  . The  cheese  factories  are 

starting  up  through  this  State.  It  is  expected 
that  this  week  will  show  receipts  of  from 

3,000  to  4,000  boxes . From  all  reports  the 

“bob”  veal  trade  is  unusually  brisk  just  now  in 
the  dairy  region  tributary  to  New  York. 
The  calf  butchers  usually  pay  the  farmers 
three  to  four  cents  per  pound ,  or  $1  to  $1 . 50  per 
carcass,  though  during  the  late  snow  block¬ 
ade  10  to  12  cents  per  pound  were  paid  for 
“bobs.”  The  traffic  begins  about  Feb.  1,  and 
ends  in  June.  As  it  is  illegal  and  all  the  bob 
veal  coming  to  this  city  is  liable  to  seizure  by 
the  health  authorities  as  unwholesome,  freight 
has  to  be  paid  in  advance.  Tons  of  the  veal 
are  smuggled  in  every  week,  however,  and  are 
sold  chiefly  to  sausage  makers  and  the  very 

poor,  and  to  low-priced  restaurants . 

....  The  Tryon  Bill  in  the  Ohio  Legislature 
provides  for  the  election  of  one  road  super¬ 
visor  for  each  township  at  a  compensation  of 
$2.50  per  day  for  “each  day  employed,”  doing 
away  with  the  district  supervisors  whose  pay 
is  $1.50  per  day.  It  is  objected  that  the  new 
high-priced  official  can  continue  his  wages 
indefinitely,  whereas  there  were  several  checks 

on  the  old . F.  A.  Derthick,  of  Portage 

County,  has  been  re-appointed  Dairy  and 

Food  Commissioner  of  Ohio .  Heavy 

frosts  during  the  week  have  killed  the  pear, 
plum  and  damson  crops  and  greatly  damaged 
the  peach  crop  in  Virginia.  Forward  wheat 
on  the  river  bottoms  is  seriously  injured. 
About  Norfolk,  the  damage  to  farm  truck  is 
estimated  by  some  at  nearly  $2.0Q0,000.  More 
conservative  estimates  put  the  loss  at  $500,000 
to  $750,000.  The  potato  vines  were  cut  down 
to  the  hills.  Beets,  beans,  cucumbers,  water¬ 
melons,  tomatoes,  and  squashes  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  peas  and  strawberries  put  back 
a  week  or  10  days.  The  seed  stores  at  Norfolk 

were  exhausted  of  stock  for  re-planting . 

. It  is  reported  that  the  Palmer  contagious 

diseases  bill,  which  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Senate  during  the  week,  will  not  lie  pressed 
to  a  vote  as  a  count  of  noses  shows  that  it 
would  be  certainly  defeated,  as  such  a  rush  of 
protests  have  come  against  it  from  farmers 
and  stockmen  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
except  from  the  great  cattle  kings  and  syndi¬ 
cates  who  started  it.  Commissioner  Colman 
is  bitterly  accused  of  lobbying  against  it  and 
using  the  patronage  of  his  office  to  secure  its 
defeat,  and  an  investigation  of  his  conduct 
and  of  the  general  business  of  his  office  is  con¬ 
sequently  threatened . Recently  a  man 

was  tried  in  Scotland  for  cruelty  in  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle,  but,  like  Haaff  in  Illinois,  after  a 
lengthy  investigation  of  the  matter,  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  acquitted .  Senator  Low’s 

bill  to  prohibit  the  reception  and  sale  of  skiin- 
milk  cheese,  has  been  passed  by  the  New  York 
Senate,  and  was  Thursday  reported  favora¬ 
bly  in  the  Assembly . 

.It  is  reported  that  the  Hungarian  Minister 
of  Agriculture  has  notified  all  agricultural 
societies  that  Herr  Mandi,  manager  ot  a 
spirit  distillery  at  Raab,  has  discovered  an 
efficient  preventive  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
cattle . The  Texas  State  Poultry  Associa¬ 

tion  has  decided  to  hold  its  first  annual  show 
next  December,  but  has  not  yet  decided  as  to 
the  place .  .  ....  In  Chi¬ 

cago  one  bushel  of  beans  is  worth  almost  as 
much  as  four  bushels  of  wheat,  the  price  of  the 
former  being  about  $2.75  and  of  the  latter  73 

cents.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that? . 

A  portion  of  Senator  Stanford’s  horse  stables 
at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  were  burned  on  April  18th, 
and  seven  valuable  trotters — loss  over  $100,000 

.  The  Massachusetts  House  has  appro- 

preated  $19,000  for  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege . Considerable  pressure  is  being  ex¬ 

ercised  on  the  New  York  Legislature  to  in 
crease  the  present  appropriation  of  $20,000  a 
year  for  the  Geneva  Agricultural  Experiment 


Station  to  $35,000  a  year.  This* would  be'only 
12  cents  on  each  farm  in  the  State,  while  in 
New  Jersey  the  appropriation  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  is  35  cents  on  each 

farm,  and  in  Conn.  26  cents . The  New 

York  Assembly  has  passed  a  bill  giving  a 
bounty  of  two  cents  a  head  on  all  English 

sparrows  killed .  Michigan  farmers 

are  sending  many  large  petitions  to  Congress 
in  favor  of  protection  to  tbe  wool  industry  . . . 

. . .  .The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  reported  a  bill  to  increase  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Control 
at  the  Agricultural  Experimr  nt  Station  from 
seven  to  11.  The  four  new  members  are  to  be, 
one  from  the  State  Grange  to  be  elected  by 
the  Grange;  one  from  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  to  be  elected  by  the  Society; 
the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture . Work  will  begin  at  once  on  the 

new  experiment  station  to  be  built  at  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  for  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  It  will  cost  $7,000,  and 
$2,000  will  be  spent  in  enlarging  the  machine 

shop  and  in  buying  machinery . 

Congress  has  just  ordered  an  extra  edition 
of  25,000  copies  of  the  report  on  “Cattle 
and  Dairy  Farming,”  made  by  the  consuls  of 
the  United  States  abroad,  of  which  the  origi¬ 
nal  edition  has  been  exhausted,  and  for  which 
there  has  been  much  call  by  cattle-raisers  and 
dairy-farmers  of  the  United  States.  It 
comprises  two  volumes,  together  containing 
855  pages  of  letterpress,  besides  369  full-page 
lithograpic  engragiugs. . . . 

A  Cruel  Old  Monster. 

A  cruel  old  monster  was  “Giant  Despair,” 
as  pictured  by  Bunyan  in“Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 
His  plan  was  to  drive  people  to  desperation 
by  making  them  low-spirited  and  wretched; 
in  other  words,  by  giving  them  mental  and 
spiritual  dyspepsia.  Having  got  them  into 
this  state  of  misery,  he  made  an  easy  capturo 
of  them. 

When  an  invalid  is  run  down  by  dyspepsia 
or  lung -trouble  or  by  any  chronic  disorder, 
the  danger  is  of  becoming  so  weak  as  to  des¬ 
pair  of  recovery.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  where  sufferers  have  tried  one  thing 
and  another  in  hope  of  cure,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  A  lady  w  ho  for  five  years  had  been  al¬ 
most  hopeless,  concluded  as  a  last  resort  to  try 
Compound  Oxygen.  Her  trouble  had  been 
chronic  irritation  of  the  bowels.  She  had 
been  almost  entirely  unable  to  walk;  eating 
had  been  torture.  To  these  distresses  had  been 
added  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism.  After 
using  Compound  Oxygen  for  three  months  she 
wrote  to  express  her  gratitude  for  being 
brought  out  of  her  misery.  She  says: “I  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  remarks  of  this  kind,  ‘if 
you  get  well,  no  one  need  despair,’  so  you  see 
it  speaks  for  itself  in  my  altered  condition.” 

This  good  work  should  be  known  by  every¬ 
body  who  wants  to  deal  a  blow  at  “Giant  Des¬ 
pair.”  Write  for  pamphlet  treatise  to  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  Sent  free. — Adv. 


Crops  &  I  War  lifts. 


Saturday,  April  28, 1888. 

Telegrams  from  nearly  all  points  on  the 
Delaware  Peninsula  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  peach  buds,  give  every  indication  of  an  un¬ 
usually  large  crop  this  year.  The  trees  so  far 
are  almost  entirely  uninjured. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  the  cotton  crop  will 
range  close  to  6,900,000  bales.  Statisticians, 
Government  and  other,  are  now  trying  to 
explain  their  previous  low  estimates. 

The  weather  crop  bulletin  for  the  week 
ended  Saturday,  April  21,  says:  Reports 
from  the  Northern  States  indicate  that  the 
week  has  been  unusually  cold ,  and  that  farm 
work  has  been  greatly  retarded.  Reports 
from  the  Southern  States  show  that  the 
weather  during  the  week  has  affected  all 
crops  favorably.  Cotton  planting  is  progress¬ 
ing  rapidly,  and  generally  throughout  the 
cotton  States  the  week  is  reported  as  the  most 
favorable  of  the  season.  Light  frosts  occurred 
in  North  Carolina  on  the  20th,  which  may 
prove  injurious  to  fruit  and  crops  on  low 
ground.  In  the  States  south  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River,  including  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Southern  Missouri,  the  weather  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  favorable,  and  crops  are  well  advanced. 

The  season  continues  cold  and  backward  in 
Vermont  and  the  sugar  makers  are  becoming 
somewhat  discouraged.  Probably  not  more 
than  one-half  the  usual  amount  of  sugar  has 
been  made  and  the  season  is  thought  to  be 
nearly  over.  Many  orchards  have  not  been 
opened,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  snow, 
which  is  about  three  feet  in  the  woods.  The 
prices  for  sugar  have  been  higher  than  usual, 
and  an  excellent  article  has  been  made. 

The  Chicago  Times  has  been  making  ex¬ 
tensive  crop  investigation  in  the  Northwest 
and  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
farmers  in  practically  every  section  of  the 
Northwest  outside  of  the  confines  of  the 
great  Red  River  Valley,  which  is  one  vast 
wheat  field,  are  paying  more  attention  to  the 
raising  of  coarse  grains  and  less  to  wheat  than 
usual.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  diminish 
the  spring  wheat  acreage  and  increase  the  area 
devoted  to  barley,  flax  and  oats,  and  in  the 
Southern  latitudes  to  corn. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  April  28, 1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hay— Choice  Timothy  per  100  Ik 
8@90c;  No  1; 80@ 85c;  No?,  ’U@'i5c;  Clo  »er  mixed  65® 
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75c;  clover.  55@65c:  shipping,  60  to  65c.  Straw.— Long 
rye  90c@$l;  short  do,  65@70c;  oat,  45@50c. 

Hops.— In  small  lots  there  is  a  fair  business  from 
day  to  day,  but  the  temper  of  the  market  is  easy.  N. 
Y.  State  new,  best.  13c,  medium  do,  ll®12c;  do  com¬ 
mon,  9®10e,  Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1837.  common  to 
choico  8@12c;  do  1880  common  to  good,  4®6c;  Germans, 
1837,  16®  42c. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  7  1-16  7  3-16  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  7  9-16  7  11-16  . 

Good  Ordinary . 8)6  8%  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  934  . 

Low  Middling . 9%  9)4  . 

Strict  Low  Middling. . .  9%  9%  . 

Middling .  9  13-16  9  15-16  . 

Good  Middling . 10  1-16  10  3-16  . 

Strict  Good  Middling..  10%  10%  . 

Middling  Fair . 10%  10)4  . 

Fair . 11%  11)4  . 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 7  I  Low  Middling  ....  856 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7  11-16  |  Middling . 9  7-16 

Poultry.— Live,—  Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn, 
per  ft,  — @14c;  fowls,  Western,  per  ft,  13)4@14c-  roost¬ 
ers,  old,  per  ft,  7@llc;  turkeys  per  ft  12@13c)6. 
ducks,  western  per  Dalr,  65@90c;  geese,  western, 
per  pair,  90c@l  15;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb,  80@S5c. 

Poultry.— Dressed,— Turkeys,  fancy,  per  ft,  13@l5c; 
do  good  to  choice.  12®13c;  do  common.  10c;  Fowls; 
Philadelphia,  — @14c;  do  western,  18@14e:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz,  $— ®4  00;  do  dark,  per  doz,  $2  75@8  00; 
ducks,  fair  to  fancy,  per  ft,  ll@16c;do  common,  6®10c. 
geese,  good  to  choice,  10@12c;  chickens,  Philadelphia 
broilers,  23@50c. 

Game.— Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair,  50c@l  25:  do 
do  redhead,  30@75c.  do  mallard,  20@40c;  English 
snipe,  per  doz,  $1  00  to  1  50;  grass  plover,  75c  to  $1  50. 

Beans.— Marrows,  2  65,  medium,  choice  $2  50;  pea 
$2  80@2  85;  red  kidneys,  Cl  90®1  95;  white  kidneys 
choice,  C2  S0@2  35;  foreign,  mediums,  SI  65®2  10;  do 
small,  $2  20;  California  Lima,  §2  S0@2  85;  green  peas, 
new,  $1  45®  1  50. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.  — Frk8h.— Apples.  —  Greening,  $3®3  50;  do 
Baldwins  S3  O0@3  50;  do  inferior,  per  Dbl  $2  00®2  50; 
Grapes, per  lb,  5®7c;  Cranberries  Jersey,  fair  to  prime 
per  bbl,  $2  25@8  25;  do  Jersey,  common,  per  crate. 
Cl  50®2:  Oranges,  Florida  fancy,  per  box,  $5  50®7  00; 
do  do,  fair  to  good.  S4  50®5  00:  do  do  common,  $3  50® 
4  00;  strawberries,  Florida,  good  to  choice,  per  quart 
25® 35c;  do  do  common  to  fair,  per  quart,  15®20c. 

Fruits  Dried  -Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
7)6@9c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  6@7%c; 
do  sliced,  new,  5)4@7c;  do  chopped,  2%@2%c;  do  cores 
and  skins, l@l%c;  Apples, State, quarters, 6®7c;  Cherries 
—pitted,  17@22c;  Raspberries— evaporated,  new,  26® 
27c:  do  sun-dried.  24®25c:  Blackberries.  8)4c;  Huck- 
elberrles  new,  9@l0c;  Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled,  17 
@20c;  Plums  State,  10@llc. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  held  unchanged.  Fancy  hand 
picked  quoted  at  4%@4)6e  and  farmers’  grades  at 
2@3%c. 

Vegetables.— The  quotations  are  for:  Potatoes.— 
State  Burbank,  per  bbl,  *2  25;  State  Rose,  $2  25®3  50; 
Scotch,  Magnum,  per  sack,  $1  90@2  20:  Maine  Rose, 
per  bbl,  $2  75@8;  English  magnum  per  sack  $1  80®2  00; 
Bermuda,  best,  $6@7;  Florida,  per  bbl,  <3  to  6;  sweet, 
Jersey  per  bbl.  $4  00@4  25:  Onions,  old  per  bbl.  $4 
@8.  do,  Bermuda,  per  crate,  $3  00.  Kale,  per  bbl,  75c® 
$1  00;  Cabbages,  per  crate,  stl  50®3  00;  Beets,  per  crate, 
60c®$l;  spinach  per  bbl,  $2@2  25;  string  beans,  per 
crate,  50c  to  3  (X).  tomatoes,  *1 50@2;  egg  plant,  choice 
asparagus,  per  doz  bunches,  $8  5007  00;  Pease  green, 
per  crate,  75c  to  *3  00.  Squash,  per  crate,  50c  to  $1  25; 
cucumbers  per  crate  $2  00®4  00. 

Boston.— Fruit.— Choice  eating  apples,  2  50  to  2  25 
per  bbl;  fancy,  3®3  25,  common,  1  5u®2;  strawberries, 
15  to  40c  per  quart.  Beaus.— Choice  pea.  $2  80@8  per 
bu«h:  seconds,  $2  10@2  60;  California  pea,  *2  90  to  8  00; 
mediums  *2  40  to  2  50;  seconds  *2  00  to  2  25;  yellow 
eyes,  *2  40  to  2  85;  red  kianey,  *1  90  to  2.  Potatoes— 
Native  Rose,  85c®$l  10  per  bu  Hebron,  85@90c;  Pro- 
liflcs,  70c;  Burbanks,  65  to  70c;  Peerless  75c;  other  na¬ 
tives,  60®70c;  Nova  Scotia  stock,  55@90c:  Scotch  stock 
50@75c;  new  Florida,  $4®6  per  barrel.  Vegetables.— 
Florida  tomatoes  *3  to  4  per  crate:  hot  house  do  30 
to  40c  per  ft;  turnips  50c  per  bu:  rhubarb  6  to  10c  per 
ft;  sorrel,  75c  per  bush:  salsify  $1  25  per  doz;  spinach 
$2  50  to  3  per  bbl;  squash  *2  50  to  3  per  cwt;  short  ra¬ 
dish  40c  per  doz,  long  do  $i;  horse  radish  8  to  10c  per 
ft;  kale  *1  50  per  bbl:  leek,  SI  25  per  doz:  lettuce  5J@ 
72c  per  doz;  mushrooms,  SI  per  ft;  parsnips  $1  25  per 
bu;  parsley  SI  25. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.— White  Potatoes- 
Scotch  Magnums  per  1631b  sack, *2  15@2  20;  do  Regents 
$1  70®  1  80;  do  Champions  $1 60®1  70;Pennsylvanla  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice,  White  per  bush, 
95c;  do  fair  to  good,  85@90e;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  85®— c;  do  do  fair  to  good, 
80  to  83c;  Hebrons,  choice.  — ®90c  do  fair  to  good,  80  to 
85c:  mammoth  pearl  choice  75®80c,  do  fair  to  good  70 
to  73c.  Florida  new  potatoes,  prime  per  bbl,  $4@5;  do 
new  potatoes,  culls,  per  bbl,  *2  to  3. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
S 14  25  to  14  50  one  year  old;  New  mess,  15®15  25, 
short  clear,  S16@18,  Extra  Prime  mess,  $13:  prime 
do,  $15@15  90,  family  mess,  $15  00@16  00.  Bkkk— City 
Extra  India  51ess,  in  tcs.,  *11  50®15.  Extra  Mess,  in 
barrels,  $7@7  50;  Packet,  $8;  Plate,  $7  25@7  50.  Family 
Mess,  $8  50®9.  Beef  Hams.— Quoted  at  $16  00.  CUT 
Meats.— Pickled  bellies  12  ft  average  7J4@7?6c;  pick- 
led  bellies,  12  ft  average  at  7%@7%c  bid  loose  and 
7%c  bid  in  boxes;  pickled  Hams,  11®  11  Me  pickled 
Shoulders,  7)6c;  Smoked  Hams  12  to  12%c;  oo  shoulders 
8J4c.  Dressed  Hogs.— City  heavy  to  light.  746  to  746c; 
pigs,  7%e.  Lard.— City  steam,  7.95c;  Refined  quoted 
at  8c;  Continent  9c;  So  American  May.  8.15  to  8.17c; 
June  8.15  to  8.17c.  July  8.18  to  8.20c;  August, 
8.23c;  September  8.26c;  October,  at  8.26c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  $8  50@9;  do  packets,  $7  50@8;  Smoked  beef, 
12®13c;  Beef  hams,  $16  50@17  50.  Pork.— Mess,  $16@ 
do  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do,  do,  family,  $16  50 
@17.  Hams— smoked,  ll)4@13c;do  S.P.  cured  in  tcs,  10)4 
@ll)4c;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,8J4@9c;  do  smoked 
9)6®  10c;  shoulders  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  6)4e; 
do  smoked,  7%c;  shoulders,  pickle  cured,  7%®7)6c;  do 
smoked,  8M@8)6c;  bellies  in  pickle,  8)4@9c;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10c.  Lard.— Firm.  City  Refined,  $8  50 
@9;  do,  Steam,  $3  to  8  12)6;  butcher’s  loose  $7  75  to  8  00. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— $13  65013  70.  Lard.— Per  100 
lbs,  $7  92)6.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  15;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $5  75@6  00;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $7  65@7  70. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.—  Butter—  Creamery.— Elgin  extra 
27®2i%c;  Pennsylvania,  best,  27@— c;  Western,  best 
25  to  27c;  do  prime,  24  to  25c;  do  good,  22  to  23c 
do  poor,  20@21e,  State  dairy— Half-firkins,  tubs,  best 
26c;  do  do  prime,  24@25c;  do,  do,  fine,  good 
22@23c;  Welsh  tubs,  good,  22  to  23c;  Western— Imi, 
tation  creamery,  best,  — @22c;  do,  fine.  20@ 
21c:  Western  dairy,  fine,  — @21e;  do.  fair, 
19@20c;  do  do  poor,  18c;  do,  factory,  best,  — 
@21c;  do  do  prime,  21)4«22c:  do  do  good.  19® 
20c-  do,  poor,  17@18c;  rolls,  19@21.  Old  lots  as  follows 
Creamery  held  20  to  23c;  state  dairy  tubs  prime  to 
best  k8  to  25c;  do  do  do  poor  to  good  21  to  22c;  do  do 
firkins  and  tubs  prime  to  best  23  to  25c;  do  do  do  do 
good  21  to  22c;  western  dairy  and  factory;  15  to  19c 

Cheese.— New  Factory,  full  cream  white,  11  to  UJ4c; 
do  do  colored,  10  to  ll)J4c;  do  skims,  6to9c;  Factory, 
old,  colored,  ll*4@ll)6c;  choice  do,  11c;  do,  good,  10% 
@Uc;  light  skims,  best,  8@l0c;  do  common  2@4e; 
Ohio  factory,  fine,  12@12%c;  Skims  Pennsylvania, 
1  to  l%c. 

Eggs.— State  and  Pennsylvania,  fresh  — @14c; 
southerns,  per  doz,  18%@l3%c;  western  fresh  13%@l4c; 
Ducks,  20  s 23c;  Goose.  30@85. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery,  extra,  27@28c;  western  do  do,— @26c;  li.  C.  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra,  25@26c;  western  factory,  20@28c; 
packing  butter,  12@14c.  Eggs— Penn,  firsts,  13)4c; 
western  firsts.  I3)6c.  Cheese— Fair  demand.  N.  Y. 
full  cream,  12)6@i3Mc;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  ll@12c;  do 
fair  to  prime,  ll@ll)6c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— Creamery,  19@24c,  dairy,  15 
@22c.  Eggs.— Steady  at  12@12)6c.  per  doz. 

Boston.— Butter.— Western  creamery  extra  26@27c: 
extra  firsts  24  to  25c;  firsts,  22  to  28c;  Vermont  extra  26 
@27c;  eastern  extra  25c;  extra  firsts,  24  to  25c;  firsts, 
firsts  22@23e.  Dairy  lots  are  steady  and  keep  well  sold 
up,  extras,  24  to  25c;  extra  firsts,  22@23c  per  lb;  west¬ 


ern  20  to  23c;  seconds,  18  to  23c;  western  imitation 
creamery  12  to  14c:  ladle  packed  18  to  23c;  Franklin 
County  Mass.,  creamery,  27c;  do  dairy  extras  25  to  29c; 
extra  firsts.  23  to  24c;  firsts, 21  to  25c;  seconds,  19  to  20c. 
Cheese.— Firsts.ll)4  to  12%c  per  lb:  seconds,  9)4  to  10)6c; 

Sart  skims,  7  to  10c;  skims,  2  to  4c:  sage.  12)4  to  14c; 

hio,  10)6  to  12%c.  Eggs.— Nearby  fresh,  15®15J4c; 
eastern  extras  15c;  Vermont  firsts,  I4)6c;  western,  14  to 
14)6c;  duck  eggs,  20  to  22c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— Ungraded  red  98%  to  96c;  No. 
2  red  94%@95%c  in  store  and  elevator;  96%  to  97c; 
delivered,  — @95%e  f.  o.  b.;  No.  2  red  May.  98%  to 
94)6c,  do  June  92%®93%c;  do  for  July,  92%@98%c; 
do  for  August,  91%@92%c:  do  for  September  91%@92)6c; 
do  for  October,  92%  to  92%c;  do  for  November,  93%e; 
do  for  December,  93%®94%c;  do  May  1889,  98%®99%c. 
Corn.— Ungraded  Mixed,  67@69c:  No.  8  66c  eleva¬ 
tor:  67c  delivered;  steamer,  66)4®67c  elevator:  No.  2. 
69c  instore;  No.  2  April  69c;  do  May,  64  l-16@64%c;  do 
June,  62%@63)6c;  do  for  July,  62)4  to  68%c;  do  for 
August,  62%@68  9-16c;  do  for  September,  62%  to 
63)4c  do  for  October,  6g%  to  68%c;  Oats.— No.  2,  38)6 
to  39c;  do  white,  48@44c;  No.  1  white  45c;  Mixed  West¬ 
ern  ,38@39)6c;  white  do  42  to  46c;  No  2  April  38c; 
do  May,  38  to  33%c:  do  June  38%@38%c;  do  July  38% 
@39%c;  do  August  35J4c;  No  2  white  April  42%@48c; 
do  May  41%  to  41%c;  do  June  41%c. 

Feed.— 40  ft,  $1  05®  1  07)6;  60  ft,  95c@*l;  80  ft,  -c@$l; 
lOOlbs.  $1  05@1  10;  sharps,  $1  10@1  15.  Rye  Feed, 
-@$1  00. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red,  for  April 
94%®95%c;  do  for  May,  94%@95%c;  do  for  June,  95 
@95)6e;  do  for  July  92)6@93c.  Corn— No.  3  mixed  on 
track  64c;  No.  2  mixed  in  grain  depot  64c;  No.  2  Yellow 
held  at  65c;  No.  2  mixed  for  April  63J4@64c  do  MAy 
6  8 to  64c:  do  June  62%  to  68)6C,  do  July  62%@62J4c. 
Oats.— Ungraded  white, 43044c,  No.  8  white  42@42J4c; 
No.  2  white  43%c;  No.  1  white,  44c. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard  98c;  No  1 
Northern  ll)4c  over  Chicago  May  ;No.  2  northern  choice 
8)4c  over  Chicago  June,  regular  do,  7c  over  May. 
Winter  wheat— No.  2  Red  Michigan  94c;  No.  2  red  at 
92c.  No.  1  White  Michigan  95c.  Corn— No.  8  yellow 
to  arrive,  61c;  No.  3  do  61c  Oats.— No.  2  white,  40J4c, 
No  3  white  S9)6c;  No.  2  mixed  S7)4c.  Rye-No.  2 
western,  67  to  68c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  @8u%c;  No 
3  do  nominal;  2  red  at  84@— c.  No.  2  corn,  55)6® 
55%c.  No  2  oats,  32®32J4c;  No.  2  Rye,  68)6c;  No.  2 
Barley,  77J4@78c. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.— Wheat.— No,  1  hard  April, 80%c; 
do  May,80)4c;  do  July,  81%c;  No.  lfor  Northern  April. 
78)6c;  do  May,  78%c;  do  July,  79%c;  No.  2  North¬ 
ern  for  April,  76%c;  do  May,  77%c;  do  July,  7?%c. 
On  track— No.  1  Hard  at  82c;  No.  1  northern  80)4® 
81c;  No.  2  Northern  at  79c. 


RURAL  THOROUGHBRED  WH  ITE  FLINT  CORN 

One  Found  by  mail,  30c.  One  Quart  by  express,  15c.  Four  Quarts  bv  express,  50c 
One  Feck  by  express.  75c.  Hall-Bushel  by  express  or  R.  R„  #1,25, 

One  Bushel  or  more  by  express  or  R.  R.-,  #2.00. 

SUPERIOR  ONION  SEED,  by  Mail. 


Southport  Large  Yellow  Globe, 
,,  ,,  White  Globe, 

Yellow  Danvers,  ... 


‘20c.  per  ounce  ;  #2  per  pound. 
30c.  ,<  S3 

‘20c.  „  *1 


J.M.  Thorburn  &Co„15 JohnS:  NewYork. 


SMALLEY 


rnnnc-iicludinq  ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 
UUUUO  SWEEP  AND  TREAD  HORSE  POWERS,  DRAG 
&  CIRCULAR  SAW  MACHINES.  FARM  ENGINES  &  PLOWS, 

are  positively  ahead  of  all  others  in  the  country,  ami  so 
warranted.  Shipped  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada,  subject  to 
30  days’  trial,  and  to  return  at  our  expense  if  not  proving  just  as  warranted.  The 
[SMALLEY  BUCKET  CARRIER  0888  Patent)  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  run  at  any  angle 
from  40  to  85  degrees,  and  is  the  only  perfect  Silo  Carrier  in  the  market, 
i  Our  “Why  it  Fays,”  or  “Practical  View*  from  Practical  Men,"  should 
ibe  read  by  every  farmer  interested  in  Stock  raising  or  Dairying, 
i  Mailed  free  to  any  address,  mentioning  thte  paper.  Also  contains 
full  descriptive  price  list  of  SMALLEY  COODS. 


SMALLEY  MFG.  CO, 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


SMI 


-?sv 


Ask  for 

|  Special  introduction 
prices  and  terms,  USBt 


The  SMALLEY  CUTTER,  with  Improved  Bucket  Carrier. 


SMALLEY  TREAD  POWER  WITH  GOVERNOR. 


STONE 

ONE  HORSE  DRILL. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  April  28, 18S8. 

Beeves.— Stable  fed  Pennsylvania  steers,  1273  ft  at 
$5  25  per  100  lb;  do  1387  lb,  at  $5  20;  do.  1281  lb  at  $5  CO; 
Kentucky  Steers  1277  lb  at  $5;  Buffalo  do  1071  at  $4  60; 
State  Dry  Cows.  1001  lb  at  $3  15:  Texan  steers  953  lb 
at  $4  40;  do  1054  lb  at  $4  50;  Chicago  Natives  1105  lb 
at  $4  65.  do  1274  1b,  at  $4  85;  do  1249  lb  at  $5  10;  Chiea- 

So  Steers,  ,1130  lb  at  $4  85;  do  1245  lb  at  $4  80;  do  1169 
)  at  $4  80;  Chicago  steers  1374  lb  at  $5  15;  do  1291  ft 
at  $5  05;  do  1346  lb  at  $5  05;  do  1247  lb  at  $4  95;  do  1232 
lb  at  $4  90;  do  1258  lbs  at  $4  85;  do  1085  ft,  at  $4  50; 
bulls  1653  Id  at  $4  25;  Western  steers  1425  ft  average, 
at  $5  35;  do  1456  ft  at  $5  15;  do  1394  ft  at  $5  15;  do  1417 
at  $4  90,  do  1324  ft  at  $4  80;  Ohio  do  1273  ft  at  $4.85;  do 
do  1226  ft  at  $4  87)6:  oxen,  1940  lb  at  $4  70;  Chicago 
steers,  1251  lb  at  $4  95;  do  18f4  at  $4  92)6;  do  1294  lb 
at  $4  90. 

Calves.— Mixed  calves  116  lb  at  4%c;  Veals,  127  ft  at 
5)6c,  veals  128  lb  average,  at  $5  17)6  per  100  lb,  veals 
127  lb  at  6c  per  lb;  do  l231bat5)6o. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Woolled  State  Sheep  92  lb  at 
7%e  per  lb  Texas  do  67  lb  at  7c;  clipped  state  do  82 
lb  at  be;  Clipped  State  yearlings,  60  ft  at  7c,  wooled 
do  61  lb  at  7c%:  Clipped  State  sheep  60  lb  at  5%c;  do 
69  lb  at  5%c.  do,  91  ft  at  7%c;  do  105  at  8c;  wooled  year¬ 
lings  88  lb  at  8%c;  State  Sheep  andyearllngs  56  lb  at 
7c:  Spring  Lambs  at  $2  25;  per  head;  do  at  $3  50; 
Clipped  Michigan  sheep  88  lb  at  7c.  woolled  Stale  do 
79  lb  at  7c;  Clipped  Michigan  yearlings,  90  lb  at  8%c: 
woolled  do  65  ft  at  7%c,  spring  lambs  $5  each,  clipped 
western  67  1b  at  at  5)6c;  woolled  Ohio.  691bat7c;do 
87  lb  at  7%c;  State  do  871  b  at  7%c;  clipped  Ohio 
sheep,  86.1b  at  6%c  per  lb;  Clipped  Ohio  sheep  75)6  lb 
at  6c  per  lb;  woolled  do  85  lb  at  7%c;  Clipped 
yearlings  and  sheep  75  lb.  at  7%c;  spring  lambs,  at 
$5  87)6-  per  head. 

Hogs.— None  for  sale  alive.  Nominally  firm  at  5% 
to  5%c  per  lb. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
April  28,  1888. 

J.  S.  T.— J.  A.  B.-W.  L.-J.  F.  E  — W.  L.  K.-J.  B.  W. 
-P.  M.  A.-T.  D.  C.— N.  S.  H.— J.  E.  W.-R.  S.  R.-B.  R. 
-J.  T.— L.  S.  H.— H.  B.  A.— W.  F.-H.  E.  K.-A.  C  -H. 
R.— L.  B.  &  Son  —  D.  M.  W.,  letter  Bent  to  Newport,  Vt., 
See  F.  C.— F.  E.  S.— W.  D.— W.  F.  K..  beans  received.— 
A.  G.  T.,  seeds  received.— E.  S.  B.,  potato  received.— T. 
L.,  potatoes  received.— A.  L.  C.— A.  N.  N.— J.  A.  L.— 
C.  S.  U.-N.  J.  K.-M.  J.  G.-A.  M  P.-T.  T.  G.-T.  P.— 
G.  W.  D.-H.  B.  B.-J.  Long,  thanks.— C.  C.  A.-J.  S.  O. 
-A.  W.-C.  A.  Y.-W.— A.  S. 


•  “Shake  Hands!” 

“Shake  hands?”  said  he;  "why  I  am  shaking  all  over; 
hands  and  everything  else,  Fact  Is,  I’ve  got  chills  and 
fever,  and  can’t  keep  from  shaking.”  This  man  wants 
to  know  about  “Perfected  Oxygen”  which  cures  chills 
and  fever,  and  all  other  malarial  diseases.  Write  to 
Walter  C.  Browning,  M.D.,  1235  Arch  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Full  particulars  free. 


FODDER  DORN. 

The  WHITE  SHEEP  TOOTH  FODDER  CORN  has  no 
equal  for  Green  Fodder  or  Ensilage.  As  the  name 
Sheep-Tooth  implies,  the  kernel  Is  long  and  narrow. 
It  Is  raised  In  the  South,  kept  on  the  cob  until  spring, 
when  it  is  shelled  and  sent  North  In  bags.  If  you  try 
it.  you  will  want  no  other  In  the  future.  Write  for 
prices.  For  sale  by  the  bag  or  car  by 

H  .  W.  GORDIN  IKK, 

Dealer  In  Seeds  and  Implements, 

357  aud  359  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


LION  CUTTER. 


THE  BEST 

Ensilage  &  Fod¬ 
der  Cutter  made. 
Also  GALE’S  CYL¬ 
INDER  and  LEVER 
CUTTER.  We  make 
besides,  the  old  and 
popular  self-sharp¬ 
ening 

FEED 

For  full  description 
send  for  Illustrated 
Circulars  aud  Price 
List.  Address 


The  BEECHER  TAYLOR  Agricultural 
Tool  Co.  (Box  75),  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


O  TT  Q  Latest  Book,  of  three  years’  experi- 
O  I  ljll Q  ence,  by  Hon.  T.  R.  Carskadon,  of  W. 

Va.  50c.  Returned  If  not  satisfactory. 

PTO  "Da tent,  Permanent  and  Portable  Houses, 
jr  r  Barns,  etc.;  strong  as  a  box-car,  portable 
*  as  a  bedstead;  demand  Illimitable.  Cot¬ 

tages,  $50  to  $500.  Wanted,  Partners  to  join  in  manu¬ 


facture  and  sale.  Send  stamp  for  < 

H.  D.  CARSKADON,  K 


for  circulars,  etc.,  to 


eyser. 


w.'Vi 


6.  HAUSCHILD, 

Topeka,  Kas 
Box  406. 


WEED  CUTTERS. 

Attachment  to  eulti- 
fvators  for  cleaning  and 
weeding  corn,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  etc.  The  very 
thing  to  use  while  the 
plants  are  young.  Will 
pay  for  Itself  manifold 
In  a  single  season.  Write 
for  circular.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER 
AND  GARDEN. 

DRILLS  CORN ,  SORGHUM, 
PEAS,  BEANS,  BROOM  CORN, 
etc.,  etc. 


Also,  our 

HAY  LOADER, 

-  o— 

CORN 

flanter, 

— o— 

CHECK 

ROWER, 


DISC 

HARROW, 


Are  not  Surpassed. 


Send  for  Catalogue, 
and  mention  Rural 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Address 


KEYSTONE  M’F’C  CO., 


Sterling,  III. 


BELLE  CITY 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 

CUT  TER. 

Made  In  all  sizes  for  both  power  and  hand  use. 
Also,  Horse-Powers  and  other  implements.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-Lists.  Silo  and 
Ensilage  Treatise  Free  to  all  who  mention  this 
paper. 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  POWERS. 

[Haa  I.EVE1.  TREAD.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 
Lamest  Track  Wheel*  and  No  Cross  Rods. 
UNION  THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 
FARM  MILLS,  FEED  CUTTERS, 

CIRCULAR  SAW  MACHINES.  <fcc. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


W.L.B0YER&BR0. 


intelligence  1.  knowing  a  good  thing  when 
you  see  it ;  Wisdom  is  getting  it. 

A,  Nail  Puller-  B,  Monkey 
Wrench  and  Vise ;  C,  Hammer ;  A 
D,  large  Gas  Pliers;  E,  Pincers; 

F,Wire  Cutter ;  G«small  Gas  Pliers;  /V.  - 
11,  Nut  Cracker.  For  farmers,  doc-  ^VO/Di 
tors,  horsemen.  Every  family  needs  -  *’• 

it^city  or  country.  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware  trade.  If  your  dealer  is  out, 
we  will  send  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

Tools,  10  inch,  weight  1%  lbs.,  SI  .2 
13  in.,  weight  2M  lbs,  S 1 .50.  Polished.  25  cents  extra. 
MODEL.  MFG.  (JO,197)6Huntiug<ion  St.  Fbila.  Pa. 


BEST  CAST  STEEL, 

Patent  Applied  for.  — 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


2.1. 


g  Every  part 

a  Strong 
Fractical 
Tool. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  Co.» 

Brauiau,  Dovr  &  Co.,1  Boston  Ag’ts  lor  New  England.  21  CliliStreet,  New  York. 


THENEW  PIITTFD 
DOCTOR  BAILEY  l/U  I  I  LKs 

ForEnsilageand  Dry  Forage. 

Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  Great 
saving  of  power  and 
increase  of  capacity. 

Made  only  by 
AMES  PLOW  CO., 
Send  for  oircuhrs  and  catalogue  Boston  and  Now  York. 


Celebrated 

ENSILAGE 

—AND— 

Fodder  Gutters. 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Ensilage  and  Silos.  E.W.  ROSS  &.  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPROVED  FOR 

x  1888. 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTERS. 


The  largest  and  3 
most  complete 
line  of  Ensilage^ 

Cutters  and  Car-| 
riers  in  the  mar-1 

ket.  Machines"  _ 

and  Carriers  are  constructed  on  scientific  principles 
and  are  more  substantial,  easier  to  operate,  have 
greater  capacity,  are  less  liable  to  accidents  than 
any  other  Cutters.  Adapted  also  to  cutting  all  kinds 
of  dry  feed.  Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Treatise  on  Ensilage  and  Silos. 


SILVER  &  DEMINC  MFC.  CO., 
HENION  &  HUBBELL.l  SALEM,  OHIO. 
55  N. Clinton  St.  .Chicago, III.  J  Western  Agents. 


PEERLESS  DYES  Sold  by  Dbuwists. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MAY  § 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

The  following  makers  of  ensilage  cutters 
may  be  consulted  through  their  catalogues: 

C.  Pierpont  Co,  New  Haven  Conn. — This 
firm  manufactures  the  “Baldwin”  cutter. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Co  ,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. — “Lion”  Fodder  cutter. 

Ames  Plow  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — Dr  Bailey’s 
Ensilage  Cutter. 

Smalley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Manitowoc 
Wis. 

Higganum  Manufacturing  Co.,  Higganum 
Conn. 

E.  W.  Ross  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Agricultural  Publications.— A  pam¬ 
phlet  issued  by  L.  Jeff.  Millbourne,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  giving  a  list  of  the  leading  agricultural 
publications  of  America. 

GrapeVines  and  Small  Fruits.— Cata¬ 
logue  from  Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
This  catalogue  contains  a  fine  picture  of  the 
new  white  grape,  Diamond.  Other  fruits  are 
pictured. 

Minnesota  Experiment  Station  —Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  2,  is  sent  by  Edward  D.  Porter,  St. 
Anthony  Park,  Minn.  This  contains  some 
valuable  information  regarding  silos  and 
silage. 

Ohio  Ensilage  Cutters. — Catalogue  from 
the  Silver  &  Deming  M’f’g.,  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 
This  firm  advertises  the  “largest  and  most 
complete  line  of  ensilage  cutters  and  carriers 
in  the  market.”  Examine  the  catalogue. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station.— Bulletin  No. 

1  of  the  Second  Series  is  sent  by  W.  R.  Lazen- 
by,  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  contains  a  general 
history  of  the  Station  with  the  proposed  plans 
for  work  under  the  provision  of  the  Hatch  bill. 

American  Horticultural  Society. — 
President  Parker  Earle’s  address  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  is  sent  out  by  Secretary 
W.  H.  Ragan,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  who  shows 
commendable  enterprise  in  this  early  publica¬ 
tion. 

Guns,  Rifles  and  Revolvers.— Catalogue 
from  C.  E.  Overbaugh  &  Co.,  New  York. 
This  catalogue  is  well  filled  with  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  fire  arms  of  the  latest  styles. 
A  “crow  gun,”  just  the  thing  for  handling  the 
black  corn  robbers,  is  advertised  here. 

Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society.— 
Volume  18  of  this  publication  contains  the 
transactions  of  this  society  for  the  year  1887. 
It  is  sent  by  Secretary  B.  S.  Hoxie,  Madison, 
Wis.  This  volume  is  excellent  in  every  way, 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  series. 

The  Chinch  Bug.— Bulletin  No.  17  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  very 
timely  one  and  is  excellently  prepared.  A 
general  summary  of  the  history  of  the  chinch 
bug  with  its  habits,  enemies,  and  the  remedies 
and  preventives  to  be  used  against  it  is  given 
in  a  concise  and  readable  style.  Farmers 
will  find  this  pamphlet  valuable  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

New  York  Experiment  Station.— Direc¬ 
tor  Peter  Collier  sends  out  a  pamphlet,  giving 
some  of  the  reasons  why  additional  appro¬ 
priations  are  needed  for  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  It  is  addressed  to  the  members 
of  the  State  Legislature  and  presents  the  Sta¬ 
tion’s  case  about  as  forcibly  as  possible.  All 
who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  Station 
ought  to  read  it. 

Hay  Tools. — Catalogue  from  the  Janes¬ 
ville  Hay  Tool  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.  Strick- 
ler’s  reversible  Dead  Lock  hay  carrier  is  the 
tool  mainly  advertised,  and  this  is  so  minutely 
described  and  illustrated  that  any  one  can  un¬ 
derstand  its  workings.  A  hay  carrier  is  a 
great  convenience,  in  fact,  in  these  times,  where 
a  large  amount  of  hay  is  to  be  handled,  it  is 
just  about  a  necessity.  All  hay  makers  will 
be  interested  in  this  catalogue. 

Keystone. — The  catalogue  of  the  Keystone 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Sterling,  Ill.,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  publication.  It  would  require  too  much 
space  even  to  mention  all  the  implements  de¬ 
scribed  aud  illustrated  here.  At  this  time  we 
can  only  call  attention  to  the  cutters  for  hay 
or  silage  and  the  Keystone  hay  loader.  The 
cutter  we  believe  to  be  strong,  durable  and 
effective.  We  know  that  the  hay  loader  is  a 
wonderful  machine,  a  great  convenience  in 
the  hay  field  where  “pitching  on”  is  now  the 
hardest  work.  Send  for  the  catalogue  and 
examine  it. 

Belle  City  Fodder  Cutters.— Catalogue 
from  the  Belle  City  Manufacturing  Co.  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wisconsin.  This  excellent  pamphlet 
contains  illustrations  of  the  ensilage  tools 
made  by  this  house,  with  good  descriptions 
and  facts  concerning  them.  About  every  tool 
needed  in  the  course  of  silage  from  the  seed  to 
to  the  silo  will  be  found  here.  The  large  cut¬ 
ters  will  be  found  excellent  by  those  who  wish 
to  take  them  from  house  to  house  as  thrashing 
machines  are  taken.  Some  dozen  pages  are 
devoted  to  silos  and  silage,  and  there  are  few 
Tublications  that  contain,  in  an  equal  space, 
more  information  on  this  subject.  Send  for 
the  catalogue. 

Backstrom  Centrifugal  Separator.— 


Catalogue  from  the  Backstrom  Separator  Co., 
10  West  23d.  St.,  New  York.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  of  this  separator.  It  is  a  good 
one,  and  all  dairymen  or  creamerymen  who 
have  use  for  such  an  implement  should  send 
for  this  catalogue. 

Royal  Salt. — Circulars  from  Butter  Pre¬ 
servative  Salt  Co.,  384  West  11th  St.— We 
have  often  called  attention  to  this  salt,  which, 
so  far  as  we  have  tried  it,  has  proved  excel¬ 
lent  in  every  way.  Two  years  ago  various 
dairy  authorities  claimed  that  it  contained 
salicylic  acid.  This  is  emphatically  and  posi¬ 
tively  denied  by  the  manufacturers,  who  defy 
chemists  to  make  such  a  showing.  As  to  the 
preservative  powers  of  the  salt,  there  can  be 
no  question.  Dairymen  and  creamerymen  all 
over  the  country  are  using  it,  and  we  have 
examined  some  of  the  strongest  testimonials  in 
its  favor.  We  invite  dairymen  to  examine 
this  circular. 

The  Perfection  Road  Cart.— Catalogue 
from  A.  L.  Pratt  &  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Few  people  realize  what  rapid  strides  the  road 
cart  business  is  taking.  The  fact  is  that  these 
two-wheeled  vehicles  are  so  popular  that  the 
product  of  carriages  and  four-wheeled  vehi¬ 
cles  has  been  materially  lessened.  It  is’  esti¬ 
mated  that  100,000  of  these  carts  were  made 
in  the  United  States  last  year,  and  that  Mich¬ 
igan  made  60  per  cent,  of  this  number.  The 
“Perfection”  cart  possesses  several  points  of 
superiority,  which  are  well  set  forth  in  the 
catalogue.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  strong,  well- 
made  vehicle,  which  will  be  reasonably  sure 
to  please.  Send  for  the  catalogue  and  look  it 
up-  


That  Tired  Feeling 

Is  experienced  by  almost  everyone  at  this  season,  and 
many  people  resort  to  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  to  drive 
away  the  languor  and  exhaustion.  The  blood  laden 
with  impurities  which  have  been  accumulating  for 
months,  moves  sluggishly  through  the  veins,  the  mind 
fails  to  think  quickly,  and  the  body  is  still  slower  to 
respond.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Is  just  what  is  needed. 
It  purifies,  vitalizes  and  enriches  the  blood,  makes 
the  head  clear,  creates  an  appetite,  overcomes  that 
tired  feeling. 

“My  appetite  was  poor,  I  could  not  sleep,  had  head¬ 
ache  a  great  deal,  pains  in  my  back,  my  bowels  did  not 
move  regularly.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  In  a  short  time 
did  me  so  much  good  that  I  feel  like  a  new-  man.  My 
pains  and  aches  are  relieved,  my  appetite  improved. 
I  say  to  others,  who  need  a  good  medicine  try  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  see.”  George  F.  Jackson,  Roxbury 
Station,  Conn. 

"I  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  as  a  spring  tonic,  and  I 
recommend  it  to  all  who  have  that  miserable  tired  feel 
ing.”  C.  Parmelbe,  349  Bridge  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  druggists.  $1:  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only  by 
C.  I.  H  )OD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

I OO  Doses  One  Dollar. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL— COMFORTS  NC 

COCOA 


CiitTnZ sf  ^ id 

1226  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Do  you  feel  generally  miserable  or  suffer  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  indescribable  bad  feelings,  both  mental 
and  physical?  Among  them  low  spirits,  nervousness, 
weariness,  lifelessness,  w-eakness,  dizziness,  feelings  or 
fullness  or  bloating  after  eating,  or  sense  of  “goneness” 
or  emptiness  of  stomach  in  morning,  flesh  soft  and  lack¬ 
ing  firmness,  lieadache.blurring  of  eyesight  .specks  float¬ 
ing  before  the  eyes,  nervous  irritability,  poor  memory, 
chilliness,  alternating  with  hot  flushes,  lassitude, throbb¬ 
ing,  gurgling  or  rumbling  sensations  in  bowels,  with 
heat  and  nipping  pains  occasionally,  palpitation  of 
heart,  short  breath  on  exertion, slow  circulation  of  blood, 
cold  feet,  pain  and  oppression  in  chest  and  back,  pain 
around  the  loins,  aching  and  weariness  of  the  lower 
limbs,  drowsiness  after  meals  but  nervous  wakefulness 
at  night,  languor  in  the  morning  and  aconstant  feeling 
of  dread  as  if  something  awful  was  about  to  happen. 

If  you  have  any  or  all  of  these  symptoms  send  48  cents 
to  GEO.  N.  STODDARD,  druggist,  1226  Niagara  street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  will  send  you,  postpaid,  some  simple 
and  harmless  powders,  pleasant  to  take  and  easy  direc¬ 
tions, which  if  you  follow,  will  positively  and  effectually 
cure  in  from  one  to  three  weeks  time,  no  matter  how  bad 
you  may  be.  Few  have  suffered  from  these  causes  more 
than  I,  and  fewer  still  at  my  age  (49)  are  in  more  perfect 
health  than  I  am  now.  The  same  means  will  cure  you— 
either  sex. 

The  Cincinnati  Christian  Standard  says:  “We  have 
seen  testimonials  from  sufferers  and  they  all  verify  the 
:ood  results  obtained  from  his  simple  remedies.  We 
—now  Mr.  Stoddard  personally,  and  can  vouch  for  the 
truthfulness  of  his  statements.  He  has  been  in  business 
in  Buffalo  for  22  years,  always  doing  just  as  he  agreed  to. 
Our  readers  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  sending  him 
money.” 

“Mr.  Stoddard  is  an  honest  man.”— Publisher  The 
Golden  Argosy,  N.  Y. 

The  Christian  at  Work,  New  York,  says:  “We  are 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  know 
that  any  communication  to  him  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention,”  Say  where  you  saw  this  adv. 


Important  to  All  Wlio  AVork 

for  a  living.  Write  to  Mallett  &  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  and  they  will  send  you  full  infor¬ 
mation,  free,  showing  you  how  you  can  make 
from  $5  to  $25  and  upwards  a  day  and  live  at 
home,  wherever  you  are  located.  Some  have 
jnade  over  $50  a  day.  Capital  uot  required; 
you  are  started  free.  Ali  ages:  both  sexes. 
Ail  is  new.  Great  incomes  sure  from  the  start. 
Fortunes  await  all  workers  who  begin  at  once. 


We. want  one  person  in  every  village,  town  am]  township,  to 
keep  in  their  homes  a  line  of  our  AKT  SAMPLES;  to  those 
who  will  keep  and  simply  show  these  samples  to  those  who  call, 
we  will  send,  free,  the  very  best  Sewing  Machine  manufactured 
In  the  world,  with  all  the  attachments.  This  machine  is  made 
after  the  SINGER  patents,  which  have  expired.  Before  the  patents 
run  out,  this  style  machine,  with  the  attachments,  was  sold  for 
$93;  it  now  sells  for  $50.  Header,  it  may  seem  to  j’ou  the  most 
WONDERFUL  I'll  ING  ON  EARTH,  but  you  can  secure  one  of 
these  machines  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  provided  your  application 
comes  in  first,  from  your  locality,  and  if  you  will  keep  in  your 
home  and  show  to  those  who  call,  a  set  of  our  elegant  and  un- 
equalcd  art  samples.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  show  these  sam¬ 
ples  for  more  than  two  months,  and  then  they  become  your 
own  property.  The  art  samples  are  sent  to  you  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  of  cost.  How  can  we  do  all  this? — easily  enough !  We  often 
get  as  much  as  $2,000  or  $.3,000  in  trade  from  even  a  small  place, 
after  our  art  samples  have  remained  where  they  could  be  seen  for 
a  month  or  two.  We  need  one  person  in  each  locality,  all  over 
the  country,  and  take  this  means  of  securing  them  at  once. 
Those  who  write  to  us  at  once,  will  secure,  FREE,  the  very  best 
Sewing  Machine  manufactured,  and  the  finest  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  works  of  high  art  ever  shown  together  in  America.  All 
particulars  FREE  by  return  mail.  AVrite  at  once;  a  postal  card 
on  which  to  write  to  irs  will  cost  you  but  one  cent,  and  after  you 
know  all,  should  you  conclude  to  go  no  further,  why  no  harm  is 
done.  Wonderful  as  it  seems,  you  need  no  capital — all  is  free- 
Addressat  once.  TRUE  &CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


80c.  to  S2  pei  rod. 


All  sizes  and  widths.  Hold  by  us  or  any  dealer  in  this  line  of 
goods.  FREIGHT  PAIR.  Information  free. 

Write  The  McMULLEN  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
No.  Market  and  Ontario  Sts.,  Chicago,  Dl 
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Gouverweur. 

'-''3y--fVlACH.C0-C 

Gouverneur.n./ 


and  poultry. 


Warranted  to  put  horses  and  cattle  in 
good  condition  when  all  other  means  fail. 

IT  ERADICATES  all  HUMORS 

that  may  be  in  the  animal,  and  produces 
a  fine  glossy  coat.  Guaranteed  to  free 
stock  from  worms. 

SURE  CURE  for  MILK  FEVER  and  GARGET. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

$100  will  be  paid  for  anything  poisonous 
found  in  our  food.  If  your  feed  dealer  has 
not  got  it  send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 

VALLEY&MILL  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
AYRSHI RE  HEIFERS. 

A  choice  lot  from  one  to  twenty  months  old  For 
Sale  at  reasonable  priers  by 

J.  ANDREW  CAWTEREINE, 

Dover,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED.  A  sound,  kind,  stylish  young  stallion. 
No  fancy  prices.  Give  full  particulars 

Dox  H.  Westfield,  N.  J. 


HAHTFOH  D 

WIRE  WORKS. 

Hartford,  Conn 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


POULTRY  NETTING. 

Send  stamp  for  Price  List  be 
fore  buying  elsewhere. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Fresh  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bone  and 
Fine  Bone  Meal,  Oyster  Shells,  etc. 

Send  for  Circulars  aud  Samples. 

C  A.  HART  LETT.  Worcester,  Mass. 

TRE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co. i  Addison,  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW 
1 M  PR  OVER 

UNIVERSAL 

HATCHER. 

1 1  is  t  he  best  and  most 
reliable  heat  regulator 
and  the  only  moisture 
regulator  in  the  world. 
Batteries,  eloeks.  and 
all  complications 
avoided.  Universal 
Ifatcher  Co., 

Ei.mira,  N.  Y. 


TXX£1 


TAWDAKD 


GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

r*OLiltrv  Fencing. 


Cj 

,T 


n> 

g- 
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Trade  Mark. 

Onlv  three-quarters  of  one  cent  per  square  foot  for  2 
in  mesh.  No  19  Wire  Hatchers  Brooders.  Tarred 
Pap  r  Drinking  Fountains.  Feed  Trays.  Ground 
Bone.  Beef  Scraps.  Oyster  Shells  Incubator  Sup¬ 
plies.  Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard.  Send  two 
cent  stamp  for  Catalogues.  Address 

HROCKNER  &EVANS. 

28  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FENCE  IN  THE  MARKET 
FOR  POULTRY,  GARDEN  OR  LAWN. 

IN  BALES,  150  FEET  LONG. 

FEET  HIGH,  ONLY .  84.50  PER  BALE. 

FfET  HIGH.  ONLY .  5  63  PER  BALE. 

FEET  HIGH,  ONLY...., .  6  75  PER  BALE 

Address  orders  and  cortespondence  to 

U.  S.  WIRE  NETTING  CO.,  62  Eeade  St.,  New  York, 


$5 


to  $8  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Salety  Kein  Holder  Co.,  Holly .  Alto/.. 


JERSEY  RED,  rOLAND-CHISi, 
(’heater  White,  Berkshire  it  York.- 
shire  Pigs.  Southdown,  Cotswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lamb* 
Scotch  Collej  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogs* 
W.ATLKB  BURPEE  A  CO.Phlla.Fa 


THOROUGHBRED  Geese,  and  Turkeys, 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Hi  i  ds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  Oft.  If.  BURR,  POCASSET.  MASS. 

Raise  No  More  Wheat 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy.  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  Hirner,  Allentown.  Pa. 

REI>  (JARS,  the  Great  English  Layers;  coming 
fowl.  18  varieties  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Ducks,  etc.  15 
years’  experience.  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

H.  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 

EGGS.  Pure  P^ Rocks  and  Lt.  Brahmas:  $1  per  15; 


Pekin  Ducks, 


$1  per  13. 

R.  T.  8TANFJEJL.D,  Clarksville,  Ohio. 


THirDE.  hAVAL,  (Seam 
—Separators 

VUADDI  WESTCHESTERpn. 

r-M'oHARPLEo*v''  elginjll. 


HABORIRI  animals  that  have  ABORTED 

Or  that  FAIL  TO  BREED. 

A  homeopathic  and  guaranteed  remedy,  delivered  at 
your  express  office  for  $2,  by  the  responsible  Veteran 
Jersey  breeder*  pharmacist,  Wallace  Barnes,  Box  604, 
Bristol,  Ct.  Circulars.  Name  this  paper.  N.B.— A  fine 
lot  of  Registered  Calves  of  my  own  breeding  for  sale. 

CHB8HXIIE8. 

The  largest  herd  and  most  prize  animals  of  any  in 
U.  S.  Also  K.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Houdans,  W  and  Barred 
P.  Bocks  (Hawkin’s  s’rain)  Cayuga  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
Toulouse  Geese.  Eggs  for  fowls  and  ducks,  $1  for  13; 
Geese,  $2  for  7.  Circulars  free 

FREEMAN  A  BUTTON, 

Cottons,  Mad  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  for  HATCHING. 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  Aylesbury  Ducks -Good Stock, 
$1  per  13;  three  settings  for  $2.50  These  eges  will  hatch. 

S  F.  WASHBURN,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  J. 


HARNESS.  HAND-MADE.  Best  Oak  Lea¬ 
ther.  $6  50,  $8.50,  $10,  $12,  $13.50,  $15.  Double  Sets,  $20, 
$25,  $30.  Shipped  subject  to  approval.  60  page  Cata¬ 
logue  FREE.  Order  one  KINGefcCO.,  Wholesale 
M’frs,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 


General  Advertising-  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is; 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04(l6V<fr) 

French  Colonies .  4.03  29^  f  r. ) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T, 

as  second  class  mall  matter. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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PERSONALS. 

Rear-Admiral  Charles  Stewart  Boggs 
died  iu  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Sunday.  He 
was  a  midshipman  November  1,  1826,  lieuten¬ 
ant  iu  1855,  captain  in  1862,  commodore  in 
1866  and  rear-admiral  in  187U.  He  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  January  28,  1872. 

Prof.  Brooks,  the  great  discoverer  of 
comets  and  an  old  contributor  to  the  Rural, 
formerly  of  Red  House  Observatory  at  Phelps, 
N.  Y.,  has  just  established  himself  in  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  will  in  future  carry  on  his 
astronomical  work.  By  the  liberality  of  Win. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  that  place,  Prof.  Brooks  has 
been  provided  with  a  line  residence  and  a 
first-class  observatory,  completely  furnished 
with  astronomical  instruments. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Birmingham,  aud 
leader  of  one  branch  of  the  Liberal-Unionists, 
who  has  been  very  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  Conservatives  since  the  negotiation  of 
the  Fisheries  Treaty,  intends  to  sever  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Liberals  altogether  and  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  iu  the  Cabinet.  He  is  soon  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  Secretary  Eudicott, 
whose  acquaintance  he  made  at  Washington 
during  his  recent  visit  there. 

General  Boulanger  was  born  in  1837  at 
Rennes,  being  the  son  of  a  lawyer  who  had 
married  an  English  lady.  He  was  educated 
at  the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr.  Served 
under  Randon  in  Algeria  as  sub- lieutenant 
iu  1657;  was  shot  through  the  chest  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1859,  and  received  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Promoted  to 
be  a  lieutenant,  he  went  to  Cochin-China  in 
1861,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh. 
Made  captain  in  1862,  and  served  as  drill  in¬ 
structor  at  St.  Cyr  in  1866.  The  war  with 
Germany  in  1870,  made  him  a  major,  lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel  and  colonel.  He  received  two 
wounds  aud  was  made  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Became  brigadier- general 
in  1880.  It  was  with  this  rank  he  came  to  the 
United  States  with  the  French  mission  at  the 
Yorktown  Centenary.  Was  made  director  of 
infantry  in  the  War  Office  in  1882,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Campenon,  Minister  of  War.  Was  made 
major-general  in  1884,  and  Minister  of  War 
Dext  year.  Since  then  his  career  is  known  to 
the  world. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 

There  is  no  silo  very  near  our  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Our  folks  are  mostly  gardeners  and 
potato  farmers.  Communities  settle  into  ruts. 
It  takes  a  good  deal  of  enterprise  to  do  what 
your  lather  didn’t  do.  Our  folks  seem  to 
think  that  rye,  potatoes  and  garden  truck 
will  pay  us  better  than  anything  else.  We 
can  always  sell  rye  straw',  potatoes  are  ea  h 
and  so  is  truck.  Every  farmer  keeps  some 
stock,  but  only  a  few  try  to  do  much  at  dairy¬ 
ing.  Probably  the  silo  would  pay,  for  we  have 
a  good  many  acres  of  sweet  corn.  The  ears 
are  sold  in  New  York,  and  if  the  stalks  could 
beputina  dlo  doubtless  we  would  get  about 
all  there  is  in  the  plant.  As  it  is,  the  stalks 
are  cured  in  the  hot  weather  and  do  not  make 
as  good  feed  as  they  might.  The  first  siloist  in 
our  neighborhood  will  have  to  be  a  brave 
man.  Uncle  Jacob  is  the  man  most  likely  to 
build  one.  He  has  looked  into  the  subject  and 
investiga  ed  several  silos  in  other  parts  of  the 
State. 

‘•If  I  vas  a  yunger  man,”  he  says,  “I  would 
make  me  a  zilo  right  avay.  I  pelief  dot  der 
zilo  vas  a  goot  ting.  It  vas  to  der  farmer 
shust  about  what  der  intention  off  steam  vas 
mit  der  manufacturer.  It  vas  brovide  more 
bower  und  drif  der  farm  oberations  mit 
more  speed  pecause  more  stock  vas  gept  und 
all  dese  Oder  tings  vas  gome  around.  Der 
vind  und  der  sun  vas  goot  tings,  but  dey  vas 
steal  somedings  from  der  hey  mit  der  field. 
Ven  a  bottle  of  berfumery  vas  left  open  some 
off  der  strength  off  dot  berfumery  vas  bass 
away.  Ven  you  valks  around  mit  der  hay 
field  dere  vas  a  bleasaut  smell  off  somedinks 
dot  vas  bassing  avay  from  der  hay.  Dot  vas 
like  dot  berfumery ,  it  vas  make  der  hay  veaker. 
Ven  der  grop  vas  mit  der  zilo  it  vas  shust  like 
der  bottle  off  berfumery  doc  vas  hold  all  der 
berfume  mit  it.  Und  also  der  zilo  vas  a  great 
deacher  off  morality.  Dere  vas  all  der  fresh¬ 
ness  off  der  summer  backed  avay  mit  a  blace 
vare  it  vas  not  shange.  De.  man  dot  succeeds 
mit  der  zilo  vas  sure  to  make  anoder  zilo  in¬ 
side  nut  nis  head,  vere  he  vas  back  avay  Pleas¬ 
ant  voras  und  kind  deeds  und  Oder  tings  dot 
vas  make  live  Pleasanter  for  him  und  tor  his 
lannly.  Und  all  dem  pleasant  tings  vas  ktep 
green  und  liesh  mit  his  head  und  come  out 
stwst  at  der  right  time  ven  dey  vas  most  need¬ 
ed.  So  I  say  dot  der  zilo  vas  a  great  ung  dot 
vas  sure  to  make  peiter  farms  und  pe  ter 
farmers  off  der  future”  small  pica. 
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Right  Here  in  New  York. 

What  Your  Friends  and  Neighbors  Say  on  a 
Matter  of  Vital  Importance. 

Below  will  be  found  a  sample  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  letters  of  encouragement  Messrs.  H. 
H.  Warner  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
daily  receive.  The  subjoined  unsolicited  test¬ 
imonials  are  from  your  friends  and  neighbors, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  you  know  and  esteem 
for  their  honor  and  straightforwardness,  and 
who  would  scorn  to  be  a  party  to  any  decept¬ 
ion.  What  has  been  done  for  others  can  be 
done  for  you,"  and  it  is  folly,  nay  suicidal,  to 
longer  suffer  when  the  means  of  recovery  lie 
at  your  very  door: 

New  York  City  (253  Fifth  Ave).— It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  express  my  faith  in  the  virtue 
of  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure,”  which  is  the  only 
medicine  I  ever  take  or  recommend.  Six  years 
ago  I  received  the  most  pronounced  benefit 
from  its  use  at  a  time  when  suffering  from 
mental  overwork,  and  I  have  subsequently  in 
my  travels  as  a  public  lecturer  recommended 
it  to  many  people,  and  personally  know  of 
several  cases  where  “Warner's  Safe  Cure”  has 
succeeded  when  the  doctors  failed.  Although 
a  perfectly  well  woman  l  take  several  bottles 
every  spring  just  as  I  take  additional  care  in 
the  selection  of  tonic-giving  food  at  this  season 
believing  in  the  ounce  of  “prevention”  rather 
than  the  necessity  for  the  pound  of  cure,  and 
in  every  instance  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure”  has 
the  effect  to  give  new  energy  and  vitality  to 
all  my  powers. 


Editor  and  Proprietor  of  “Dress”  Magazine. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  (263  Sumner  Ave).— Dec. 
17,  1887. — 1  can  truly  say  that  your  medicine 
has  done  our  family  a  great  deal  of  good. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  (30  Irving  Place.)  Dec.  2 
1887.— Our  folks  praise  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure’ 
very  highly,  in  fact  could  not  do  without  it. 


Brooklyn  (248  Raymond  St.)  May  5,  1885. 
— About  ten  years  since  I  was  taken  very  sick, 
and  the  doctors  said  I  had  Bright’s  Disease, 
and  could  not  last  very  long.  I  suffered  severely 
and  for  quite  a  long  time.  I  then  appeared 
to  improve  some  and  got  around,  but  soon  re¬ 
lapsed  into  the  same  condition  as  before,  and 
so  it  went  on  for  a  long  time,  always  suffering 
never  well — miserable  and  despondent.  At 
last  a  friend,  member  of  the  same  lodge,  F.  & 
A.  M  ,  persuaded  me  to  try  “Warner’s  Safe 
Cure,”  which  I  did,  and  very  soon  experienced 
relief.  I  continued  steadily  with  it  for  some 
months,  much  to  the  disgust  of  my  physician, 
an  old  school  allopath,  aud  now  having  dis¬ 
continued  thejuse  for  more  than  a  year  feel 
better  than  for  years  past.  In  fact  I  have  no 
symptoms  of  anything  being  wrong  with  my 
kidneys,  no  pain,  the  water  flowing  freely 
without  pain,  of  a  good  clear  color,  free  from 
sediment  and  normal  in  quantity.  Further¬ 
more,  I  am  now  free  from  those  distressing 
pains  in  the  loins,  which  at  one  time  were  ever 
present,  no  matter  what  position  I  might  be  in, 
sitting  or  standing,  in  bed  or  the  easy  chair. 
In  fact  I  feel  to-day  that  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure’ 
has  cured  me  of  a  very  serious  complaint,  not 
only  for  the  time  being  hut  permanently.  It  is 
now  more  than  a  year  since  I  took  the  last 
bottle  of  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure,”  and  since 
that  time  I  have  not  attempted  any  kind  of 
diet,  but  have  eaten  and  drank  tea,  coffee  or 
anything  else  I  might  desire,  and  to-day  am 
feeling  better,  weigh  more,  have  a  better  ap¬ 
petite,  am  altogether  a  different  man  to  what 
I  was  ten  years  ago. 


MACHINE 


Work!)  on 
either  STAND- 
ING  TIMBER  or 
STUMPS.  Will  pull 
i  an  ordinary  Grub 
a  in  1%  minutes. 


T-TAWKKYE 

GRUB  &  STUMP 


Makes  a  clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,  a  boy 
and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle. 
The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine. 
It  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  send  for  an  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms  and  testimonials.  Address  the 
Manufacturers, 

«  JAMKS  MILNE  &  SON,  Scotch  drove,  Iowa. 


WOOD  Vs.  STEEL. 

Which  is  the  Stronger  in  Proportion  to 
Weight— A  Simple  ami  Interesting 
Experiment. 

The  relative  weights  of  wood  and  steel  in 
proportion  to  their  strength  is  a  matter 
which  probably  not  one  out  of  one  hundred 
readers  lias  ever  had  occasion  to  investigate. 
If  the  conundrum  were  propounded  : 
“  Which  is  the  stronger — Wood  or  Steel  ?  ” 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  be 
likely  to  answer  that  steel  possesses  greater 
strength  in  proportion  to  weight  than  does 
wood.  Experiments  nave  recently  been 


made  in  Ohio  which  show  that  wood  weigh¬ 
ing  only  half  as  much  as  steel  will,  when 
put  under  pressure,  stand  a  greater  strain 
than  steel.  The  illustration  on  this  page 
shows  a  piece  of  wood  and  a  piece  of  steel, 
(the  latter  weighing  just  twice  as  much  as 
the  former),  under  equal  pressure,  and  in 
every  instance  the  steel  yields  and  is  bent 
out  of  line.  Any  one  can  make  this  exper¬ 
iment.  .  The  device  is  extremely  simple, 
and  yet  it  illustrates  an  important  point 
with  which  every  intelligent  farmer  should 
familiarize  himself,  especially  as  there  seems 
to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  change  from  wood  to  steel  and 
iron.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Aultman, 
Miller  it  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  for  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration.  It  was  the  pleasure 
of  a  representative  of  this  paper,  while  in 


Akron  a  few  days  since,  to  witness  this  ex¬ 
periment.  A  piece  of  ash,  such  as  is  used 
in  the  Buckeye  machine,  was  placed  in  a 
clamp  along  with  a  piece  of  steel  of  equal 
length,  the  same  as  is  used  in  all  steel  Bin- 
I  ders.  The  steel  weighed  just  twice  as  much 
as  the  wood,  and  yet  the  steel  invariably 
yielded  and  bent  as  the  pressure  was  brought 
down.  The  wood  was  scarcely  out  of  line, 
and  when  the  clamp  was  removed  it  sprung 
back  to  its  original  shape.  Not  so  with  the 
steel.  Tt  not  only  bent  under  the  pressure 
of  the  clamp,  but  remained  bent  when  the 
clamp  was  taken  off.  This,  it  is  claimed,  is 

a  clear  illustration  of 
the  difference  between 
wood  and  steel  frame 
Binders.  When  an 
all-steel  machine  is 
brought  into  sharp  con¬ 
tact  with  some  unyield¬ 
ing  obstacle,  its  frame 
is  liable  to  spring,  and 
when  once  sprung  its 
usefulness  is  at  an  end. 
It  cannot  be  straight¬ 
ened  without  resort  to 
the  shop  for  repairs. 
A  wood  frame  is  not 
thus  affected.  If  bent 
under  a  violent  strain, 
it  at  once  springs  back 
to  its  original  si i ape. 
At  the  first  glance  it 
would  seem  that  a  steel 
Binder  is  lighter  than 
a  wood  frame,  and  that 
it  possessed  greater 
strength.  But  it  is  an 

instance  in  which  appearances  are  decep¬ 
tive.  A  piece  of  steel  one  foot  longand  a  half 
inch  square,  weighs  double  as  much  as  a 
piece  of  seasoned  ash  one  foot  long  and  1 % 
inches  square.  In  others  words  the  steel,  in 
proportion  to  bulk,  is  fifteen  and  one-eighth 
times  as  heavy  as  the  wood.  A  steel  frame 
of  a  machine  which  is  one-fifteenth  as  large 
as  a  wood  frame,  weighs  exactly  the  same 
as  the  wood.  But  even  with  this  difference 
in  size,  the  wood  lias  four  times  the  strength. 
These  are  simple  problems  which  every 
farmer  can  solve  for  himself.  He  need  not 
accept  the  word  of  any  man  whose  interests 
would  be  subserved  by  having  him  believe 
one  way  or  the  other.  Make  the  test  your¬ 
self,  and  when  an  agent  comes  to  you  with 
a  denial  of  this  proposition,  you  can  talk 
intelligently  from  personal  knowledge. 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler, 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  worthless  imitations. 
Genuine  bear  Trade-Mark,  have  Steel 
Clod  Crushers,  Double  Flexible  Gang 
Bars  and  the  Improved  Style  also  has 
Adjustable,  Reversible  Coulters, 
which,  when  worn,  may  be  turned  end  for 
end  thus  giving  double  the  amount  of  wear. 
Works  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  No 
other  Harrow  combines  these  points. 

Xprif  nyi  +T*1q|  to  any  responsible 
OU11 1  Ull  LL  ldl  Farmer  in  the  U.  S. 

Sizes:  3  to  12  Feet.  DUANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

With  or  without  Sulky.  MIUUINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Be  sure  and  mention  this  Paper. 


BUCKEYE 


COMBINED 

RIDING 

^WALKING 
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BRANCH  HOUSES: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Peoria.  Ills.;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Kansas  Oitv.  Mn.;  Sail  Francisco,  fal 


This  CULTIVATOR  Shovels, 

rotary  or  drag  shields,  levers 
and  adjustable  axles. 

Is  easily  adapted  to  be  used  either  as  a 

Riding  or  Walking  Cultivator, 

and  is  conveniently  operated  either  way. 
Having  adjustable  axles,  it  is  so  arranged 
that  the  width  between  the  wheels  can 
changed  to  suit  the  dif- 
width  of  corn  rows.  The 
are  easily  raised  out 
ground  by  the  lever 
when  turning  around 
at  end  of  row,  or  upon 
leaiing  the  field. 
Also  furnished  with 

Metal  Wheels  and 
Pivoted  Parallel 
Beams. 

gs— Also  manufact- 
J  urers  of  the 

Buckeye  Drill, 
Buckeye  Seeder, 
Buckeye  Cider 
Mills  &  Hay  Rakes, 
&  Lubin  Pulverizer 
&.  C I o d  Crusher. 

Send  for  Circular  to  either 
of  the  above  firms  or  to 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 


JHE  NATIONAL 


STEELED 

METAL 


GUARANTEED  to  be  made  of  first-class  material,  nicely  fin 
ished,  and  warranted  to  give  PERFECT  SATISFACTION 


They  are  made  of 

PATENT 

STEELED  METAL? 

Which  in  FAR  SUPERIOR  to’ 
chilled  iron.  A  large  number  now  in' 
use,  and  firing  Entire  Satisfaction^ 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR, 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COMPANY, 
Box  75  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 


Awarded 
FIRST  and 
.SECOND 
PREMIUMS 

at  the  Plow- ' 

ing  Match  of  the  HAMPDEN 
.CO.  FAIR  in  September  last, 
over  such  competitors  as  the  OLI. 
veb  Chilled  and  the  Cassaday  Sulket 
Plows,  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


$6 


It  is 


PUMP  FOR  SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES  use  Lewis’  Combination  Force  Puiud  „„ 
t  uiui  without  an  equal  and  makes  Three  Com-  Vflll  PAD  PcT  nilF  Furr 

CDCC  plete  Machines,  lUU  LAN  UfcT  UNE  FREE. 

r  ntlc,.  Send  Name  to  LEWIS  &  COWLES,  Catskill,  New  York.  11 


@44 


MAY  g 


'ptetfUaneau#  gMwrtiflittg. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Arc  the  FincMt  In  Tone,  Stjle,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  and  l*lano  Co.. 

Factory,  Y  ork,  Pa. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES- 

“TITeatestTmTueemeiUM-ver  of¬ 
fered.  Kow'b  your  time  to  Ret 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tens  and  Coffee*,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
Gold  Band  Moss  Hose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Damp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  CHEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO 
V.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Hudson’s  Controllable  Cultivator 

Three  years  In  use  and 
leading  all  others— per¬ 
fect  In  potatoes  and  small 
crops,  as  well  as  corn,  also 
does  the  Furrowing, 
Covering,  Ridging 
for  I’lantH,  Harrow¬ 
ing  Kail  own.  Tutting 
in  Wheat,  etc. 

It  is  the,  greatest  labor 
saver  in  20  years.  Any  boy 
can  run  It.  Address 

It-  II.  Agl.  Work*,  IMverliead,  N.  Y. 


Tie  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture. 

lly  T.  II.  TERRY,  Hudson,  Ohio. 

How  to  grow  them  in  the  largest  quantity  and  of  the 
finest  quality,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor.  Carefully  considering  ull  the  latest  Improve- 
meats  in  this  branch  of  agriculture  up  to  the  present 
date.  It  has  had  an  Immense  sale  and  has  been  print¬ 
ed  In  foreign  languages.  Price,  postpaid,  38c. 
Mention  this  paper.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

ESI  1, A  CKO  SEED  CORN.  I  lmve  a  limited 
quantity  of  Southern  White  Heed  Corn  on  band 
of  a  superior  quality.  Price  In  2  bush,  bag,  $1  50  per 
bush.;  0  bushels  or  more,  $1.25  per  bush.  No  charge 
for  bags  or  cartage. 

JOHN  W.  no  DC  PASS, 

90  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 


1-WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machlnesat  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  competing,  A  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

,  ST.  JOHNS YIIiLE  AGR’T.  WORKS, 
bt.  Jokuuvillc,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  ear  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 


Fowler  &  Farrington, 

Tan  glut  n nock  EhIIh,  N.  Y. 


CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY. 

Makes  the  most  Butter.  Raises  all  the  Cream 
without,  ice.  We  furnish  Churns,  Butter- 
Workers  and  nil  kinds  of  Duiry  and 
Creamery  Good*.  Mrst  order  at  whole- 
sale.  Auknts  Wanted.  Send  for  circulars. 

Witt.  E.  LINCOLN  CO., 

Warren,  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Atkinson,  WIs. 


ET  THE  BEST  AND  SIMPLEST! 

^ — —  !■  | 


»'  ’  ''7J' 

REVERSIBLE 


HAY  CARRIER 


Ituns  Eight  or  Left  vl  Send  for  Free  Clrcu- 
YVithout  Change.  W  lars  anil  Prices. 
3bI©xi.tioxx  -tlxic  Paper. 

Janesville  Hay  Tool  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis, 

KNTI11EL.Y  NEW. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 

Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  HIGGANIJM  iM’ KG  COR  POT¬ 
ATION,  Higgnniim,  Conn,,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OSGOOD’* 

U.  S.  Standard  Scales. 
Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.  Fully  warran¬ 
ted.  3  TON  $35. 
Othor  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low.  Illus- 
Agents  well  paid.  trated  book  free. 

03000D  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  7 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Are  the  REST. 

Sold  by  Duuquists. 


THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE. 

(>00  to  800  pounds  per  acre  broadcast  on  poor,  thin  “Plain”  iands  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Massachusetts  have  not  only  produced  paying  crops  from  the  start,  but  with 
annual  applications  of  the  Mapes  Manures,  at  the  end  of  eight  years  of  successive  pay¬ 
ing  crops  of  Corn,  Potatoes,  Oats  and  Grass  the  land  found  to  be  in  condition  equal  to 
the  average  best  lands. 


RESTORING  WORN-OUT  LANDS. 


The  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
states  February,  1887; 

‘‘Our  own  experience  has  convinced  us  that 
with  judicious  use  of  the  Mapes  Manures , 
worn  out  lands  maybe  restored  to  fertility 
quicker  and  with  less  expense ,  than  in  any 
other  way,” 


The  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman 
states  March  21st,  1887 : 

“Poor  land  treated  with  the  Mapes  Com 
Manure  can  be  economically  and  profitably 
brought  into  good  condition  for  permanent 
grass  land.  The  land,  so  treated  after  each 
crop  is  taken  off,  is  in  better  condition  than  it 
was  before.  The  Mapes  Corn  Manure  im¬ 
proves  the  laud.” 

Official  Analysis  by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1887: 

AMMONIA,  4.78  per  cent.  PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  SOL.TJBL.jE  AND 
AVAILABLE,  9.34  per  cent.  PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  TOTAL,  12.42 
per  cent.  POTASH,  G.77  per  cent. 

The  average  of  the  analyses  of  this  manure  for  five  years  past  by  the  stations  of 
Connecticut,  Mew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  have  been  fully  as  high  as 
the  above.  No  other  Manure  made  equals  it  in  strength. 

Sold  on  a  Double  Guarantee.  High  Analysis. 

No  Rock,  Iron  or  Alumina  Phosphates  used.  No  Horn,  Leather  or  any  inferior  matter. 

Some  large  crops  grown  exclusively  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  and  reported  in 
the  agricultural  press: 

On  two  acres,  600  llis  of  Mapes,  alone,  broad¬ 
cast,  198  bushels  shelled  corn. 

On  three  acres,  same  fertilizer,  same  quanti¬ 
ty,  489  bushels  ears. — New  England  Ilome- 
slead. 

180  bushels  of  ears  per  acre;  shelled,  98.45 
bushels.  2058  bushels  ears  on  16  acres.  Only 
Mapes  (800  lbs  per  acre)  used. — Connecticut 
Farmer 


90  bushels  (shelled),  with  500  lbs  per  acre.  150 
bushels  (shelled),  with  600  lbs  per  acre.  Value 
of  the  grain  alone  over  five  times  as  much  as 
the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. — American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

856  bushels  (ears)  on  four  acres.  159.87 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  on  one  acre.  125.87 
bushels  on  one  acre.  Nothing  used  but  the 
Mapes. — Rural  New-Yorker.  * 

The  Mapes  Corn  Manure  may  also  be  used  on  Fodder  Corn,  Hungarian  Grass,  late 
Turnips,  Cabbages  and  Seeding  to  Grass. 

Send  postal  for  pamphlet. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 
_ 158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


fessm —  C.C.BRIGGS  AG? 

■V  -■>  .5  APPLETON  ST.  BOSTON  MASS.  * 

^  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAND  -SQUARE:  & •  UPRIGHT 


PIANO  FORTES 


9RA(EFUL^>E3I9NjT.«50LIT)  CONSTRUCTION  } 

MAT(*HL&s$  tone  •  *  -Beautiful  "Finish, 

The  Great  Butter  Herd! 

TIOLSTEIlSr-FJRIESIAlSr  CATTLE, 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  IIAMBLETONIAN 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

The  Lakeside  Herd  of  Holstein-Friesiaiis stands un¬ 
rivaled in  average  production  of  Milk  and  liutter .  All  interested 
are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi¬ 
grees  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 
truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 
elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletonian 
iso  Cows  in  Advanced  Hegistry  Stallions,  of  the  best  trotting  strains.  Registered  Berkshire  and 
Cheshire  Swine.  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock. 

SMITHS,  E.OWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  always  mcntlfl'  ,'he  Kurai,  Nkw-Youkkk. 


Backs  rom  Cream  Separator. 

The  Best,  Cheapest,  Simplest,  Safest,  Cream 
Separata?  ever  offered  the  public. 

^  Price  $  1 95. 

With  Paten  “Automatic  Belt  Tightening  Truck,  Inter¬ 
mediate  Endte-.*s  Belt  and  Faucet,  complete  for  use. 

SKIMMING  CAPACITY  700  TO  800  LBS.  OF  MILK 
PER  HOUR. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 

BACKSTROM  CENTRIFUGAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


CANTON  IRON  ROOFING  CO., 


CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 


STIJELj  hoofing. 

Made 'Of  gen  nine  Sheet  Steel  mid  Calanilned  Steel. 


iriaoe  01  genuine  [Sheet  wtcci  uiiii  caiammeu  oioei.  Also 
COKRUGATICIS  IKON  Roofing  and  Siding,  Beaded  Iron  Celling  and 
Siding,  Crimped  Edge  Booling  and  Siding,  ltoof  Paint,  Hoofer's  Paper,  el <• 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Pjrlco  Last,  and  Samples.  Mention  Kural  New-Yorker. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Karnum.Impor- 
tersand  Breeders  of  Per- 
eheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Addresv 
Savage  «fc  Farnnm 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  IIoi-mcm. 
trench  Coach  Horses. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION 

18  8  8. 


Lawn  Mower 


FOURTEEN  SIKES  FOR  HAND  USE. 

Weighing  from  ‘21  to  51  Pounds. 
THREE  SIKES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

PA TENTEES  £  MANUFA CTUREIiS, 

631  Market  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sherwood’s  Steel  Harness 


8IIF.KWOOI)  1IAKNKSS  CO.,;, 
8YKACC8K,  N.  V. 


The  Baldwin  Ensilage  and  Feed  Gutter. 

With  straight 
and  Angle  De¬ 
livery  Carriers. 
Guaranteed  the 
simplest, strong- 
est  and  best  cut¬ 
ter  made.  Has 
PatentSafetyfly 
wheel.  Self  au- 
justing  feed 
rolls, Patent  Ink 
feed.  We  Invite 
comparison  and 
trial  witli  any 
other  Gutter 
made  Send  for 
Catalogue  con¬ 
taining  full  de¬ 
scription  and 
testimonials  PIERPONT  X  CO., 

Manufacturers,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES. 

„  et®  <x.  9  the  customer 

1  dfrv  keeping  the  one 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  <St  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


This  Planter  will  plant  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn. 
Beans,  Peas  and  Beet  Seed,  in  hills,  drills  or  cheeks. 
It  Is  the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  kinds  of 
KKUTHJZKHS  WET  Or  DRY  Wltll  a  CERTAINTY.  Six 
changes  from  50  to  450  pounds  jfier  acre,  and  without 
Injury  to  the  Seed,  us  It  is  dropped  each  side  of  It  with 
a  layer  of  earth  between.  Warrranted  to  do  all  claimed 
for  It.  Farmers  send  for  Circulars  and  Testlmoiials  of 
1887.  KOIiJPSE  CORN  PLANTER  UO.. 

Enfield,  N.  II. 


^  GUNS,  Breech-Loading,  Pistol 

■  ^  W  Grip  Rebounding  Locks.  War- 

»  w  ranted  to  give  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Every  farmer  should  have  one.— 
Only  $1 5.  Refer  to  Editor  of  this  paper. 

V.  E.  OVEIMIAIJGII  A  CO., 

205  and  207  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HURD’S  TETHER 


nnill’T  RIIY  A  Until  you  have  FIRST  sent  to 

uuni  I  DU  I  A  K1N(J  a-  CO.,  Owego,  N  Y., 

II  ADkltCC  for  their  new  Wholesale  Catalogue. 
11  A  If  N  C  V  V  Best  quality  and  the  lowcBt  prices. 

AGENTS  WANTED! 

To  canvass  for  one  of  the  lar 

United,  OUST  KNOWN  N 

country.  Most  liberal  terms.  Uncqui 
GENEVA  NURSERY.  Establ 


l'gent,  oldest  estuli- 
NU  RM  ERIK*  In  the 

ualed  facilities. 
Established  1840. 


W.  «fc  T.  SMITH, 

Geneva,  IV.  Y. 


HARNESS 


Single  Harness,  $6. 30, 

Nickel  Hook  &Terrett,  $8.40 

FULL  NIGKELSII.25 

Express,  Light  or  Heavy  Double  Harness 

Equally  at  low.  all  made  from  Oak  Tanned  Leather,  tine  li tilth. 

UNION  MACHINE  CO.SJSiVaffliX 


VOL.  XL VII  NO.  1998. 


NEW  YORK  MAY  12,  1888, 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAH. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.) 


THE  DORKING  FOWL. 


HENRY 


halbTs. 


This  earliest  mentioned  of  the  various 
varieties  of  our  poultry  still  holds  its  own. 
With  all  the  changes  brought  about  by  selec¬ 
tion,  importation,  and  crossing,  no  other  form 
is  as  perfect  in  its  deliniation  of  an  ideal  fowl 
as  the  Dorking:  its  short  legs,  large,  square 
body,  and  deep,  broad  breast,  full,  flowing 
tail,  moderate-sized  comb  and  wattles,  make  a 
noble  figure,  one  that  cannot  be  improved  up¬ 
on  either  for  practical  purposes  or  for  finished 
outline  or  symmetery.  For  beauty  alone  the 
Game  is  its  only  rival;  but  for  solidity  and 
practical  use  the  Dorking  stands  first.  Much 
has  been  said  of  its  wh  te  skin— not  being 
popular  in  our  markets.  It  is  well  known 
that  yellow  skins  are  tougher  and  will  stand 
harder  usage  without  betraying  it,  but  the 
time  is  not  far  distant,  indeed  it  is  already 
commenced,  when  the  white  skins  and  deli¬ 
cately  flavored  poultry  will  be  in  great  de¬ 
mand  in  our  first-class  markets,  and  will  pay 
for  the  extra  care 
of  dry-picking  and 
carefully  packing. 

It  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  and  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  quality  to 
create  a  demand. 

For  a  number  of 
years  Dorkings  have 
given  way  to  novel¬ 
ties,  and  these  having 
had  their  day,  the 
old  breed  naturally 
takes  its  place  again, 
and,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  it 
is  doubtful  whether 
any  improvement 
has  been  made  in  all 
the  varieties  by  the 
last  40  years’  breed¬ 
ing  and  importing. 

Of  course,  “variety 
is  the  spice  of  life,” 
and  the  great  many 
breeds  that  have 
come  to  the  front 
have  produced  much 
interest  and  pleasure, 
uud  attracted  much 
attention  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  harmless 
practice  of  poultry 
keeping,  even  when 
it  is  only  a  hobby. 

The  Dorkings  com¬ 
prise  three  varieties: 

Silver  Gray  (por¬ 
traits  of  which  ac¬ 
company  this  article, 
see  Fig.  131),  Colored 
and  White.  The 
characteristics,  ex¬ 
cepting  color,  are 
alike  in  all,  the  Color¬ 
ed  being  generally 
the  largest,  and  the 
White  the  smallest. 

They  are  the  best  of 
mothers,  bright,  in¬ 
telligent  birds.  If 
not  the  best,  they  are 
very  close  to  the  best 
as  layers,  for  in  this 
regard  they  have 
been  much  under¬ 
rated. 

Dorkings  require  a 
good  run  and  com¬ 


fortable  houses,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
with  these  few  people  will  want  to  change  for 
any  other  breed. 


NEW  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 


Great  difference  between  Patagonians  from 
two  different  settings ;  absurdity  of  selling 
such  dissimilar  settings  at  a  high  price ; 
the  Downies  somewhat  resemble  Light 
Plymouth  Rocks ,  but  differ  considerably 
from  each  other;  probably  the  result  of  a 
Plymouth  Rock  sport;  their  alleged  origin 
probably  incorrect. 


It  was  my  good  fortune  during  a  pleasant 
ramble  to  find  myself  in  a  place  where  the 
Scriptural  injunction  to  “prove  all  things, 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good”  is  carried 
out  to  the  letter  in  agriculture— the  Rural 
New-Yorker  Experiment  Grounds.  From  ex¬ 
periments  here  carried  on,  the  public  secure 
the  benefit  of  the  many  tests.  Here  I  found 
some  chickens  that  had  been  hatched  for  in¬ 
vestigation.  Last  spring,  seeing  the  Pata¬ 
gonians  announced  forsale  by  Samuel  Wilson, 
of  Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa,,  the  Rural 


proprietor  sent  for  a  setting  of  eggs,  and 
paid  $5  for  them.  Later  in  the  season 
Mr.  Wilson  sent  another  setting  with¬ 
out  charge.  Of  the  first  setting  two  chicks 
survived,  both  pullets.  In  form  they  strongly 
resemble  Game  fowls,  having  single  combs 
and  small  heads,  resembling  what  Game 
breeders  call  a  snaky  head;  bills  strongly 
arched;  eyes  black,  large  and  full;  neck 
feathers  very  dark  brown ;  back  dark  yellow¬ 
ish  drab,  with  feathers  tipped  with  black,  and 
light  yellow  shafts,  under  parts  light  buff; 
tails  dull  black;  legs  willow — a  decided  Game 
trait. 

Four  chicks  from  the  next  setting  of  eggs, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  breed,  are  different 
birds  in  every  way.  Three  are  glossy  black, 
with  a  little  white  on  the  chins  and  the  tips  of 
the  wings;  double  combs;  small  crests  droop¬ 
ing  down  back  of  head.  Three  have  but  five 
toes;  the  fourth  chick  has  but  four  toes,  is 
tinged  with  dark  brown  and  no  white.  All 
have  brownish-yellow  legs,  poorly  feathered. 
One  can  perceive  at  once  the  absurdity  or  in¬ 
judiciousness  of  sending  on  t  eggs  at  a  high  price 
which  produce  chicks  with  no  more  perma¬ 
nent  characteristics  than  those  shown  in  the 
progeny  of  these  two  settings.  They  are  evi¬ 


dently  a  cross  between  the  Game  and  French 
breeds.  In  the  first  two  chicks  the  Game  pre¬ 
dominates  and  others  show  a  touch  of  Hou- 
dan  or  Cr«5ve  Gceur  for  color  and  crests,  and 
the  feathers  on  the  legs  betray  a  touch  of 
Asiatic  blood;  but  the  forms  of  the  birds  from 
the  second  setting  are  decidedly  French. 

There  is  also  a  pen  of  eight  chickens  hatch¬ 
ed  from  a  setting  of  eggs  claimed  to  be  a  new 
breed  called  Downy  Fowls  or  Downies.  In 
color  they  resemble  Light  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Of  the  lot,  three  birds  are  whitish,  with  wings 
and  tails  barred,  and  double  combs.  Another 
similar  bird  hasasinglo  comb  and  yellow  legs. 
Another  is  mottled  with  reddLh-brown  on  its 
back,  wings  and  tail-coverts,  and  a  double 
comb.  Two  are  of  a  fair  Light  Plymouth 
Rock  color;  but  very  light  on  lower  back,  and 
they  also  have  single  combs.  All  have  the 
barbules  of  the  feathers  more  or  less  finely 
elongated,  making  the  plumage  of  a  downy 
appearance,  in  some  only  faintly  developed, 
and  in  none  is  it  as  strongly  brought  out  as  in 
the  Chinese  Silky  or  the  Japanese  Fur  Fowl. 
The  probability  is  that  these  birds  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  sport,  through  the  Asiatic  blood  of 
the  Plymouth  Rock.  I  have  never  seen  silky 
feathers  from  any  other  origin.  It  is  not  pro¬ 
bable  these  birds  are 
produced  by  a  cross 
with  the  Chinese 
silky  fowl,  for  they 
have  dark-  purple 
combs,  black  bones, 
bluish  skins,  and  dark 
legs,  which  charac¬ 
teristics  once  bred  in¬ 
to  a  lot  of  fowls  are 
very  hard  to  breed 
out,  generally  lasting 
long  after  the  downy 
feathers  have  disap¬ 
peared.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  Fir  Fowls  have 
white  skins  and  red 
combs.  I  have  cross¬ 
ed  them  many  times 
with  other  fowls,  but 
always  found  the 
downy  feathers  hard 
to  retain.  The  top- 
knot  was  always  the 
last  character  to  dis¬ 
appear  by  crossing, 
as  of  this,  these  birds 
show  no  trace.  It  is 
very  likely  that  ju¬ 
dicious  breeding  of 
these  Downies  may 
develop  a  curious 
breed.  h.  h. 


POULTR  Y  NOTES. 


CAUTION  WITH 
CHICKS. 


•  ‘  7? //ft A  I.  AfejV-y/J/i/LttL- 

SILVIiiEt  'GhRAY^  DOR.KHSTGJ-S.  From  Life.  Fig.  131. 


Care  with  insecti¬ 
cides  ;  feed  for  ail¬ 
ing  chicks ;  no  con 
diments;  profit 
and  loss  in  confin¬ 
ing  poultry;  grass 
in  yards ;  look  out 
for  eggs ;  feed  for 
young  chicks;  wa¬ 
ter  and  coops;  let 
hens  sit. 

Persons  who  have 
not  had  much  expe¬ 
rience  with  raising 
chicks,  are  very  apt 
to  use  disinfectants 
too  heavily  and  so 
kill  many  innocent¬ 
ly.  This  is  done  by 
mercurial  ointment, 
oil  of  sassafras,  tur- 


THE  RUSAL  HEW-YOBKER 


pentine,  kerosene,  etc.  These  are  all  good  in 
proper  proportion  and  when  used  with  great 
care,  the  mercurial  ointment  may  be  used 
much  weakened  with  lard,  on  their  heads,  and 
oil  of  sassafras  is  still  better;  but  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  is  enough  to  a  gill  of  sweet  oil.  This 
will  be  very  effective  without  danger,  if  very 
lightly  applied  under  the  wings  of  the  mother 
hen,  or  even  if  a  little  is  sprinkled  around  the 
nest  or  coop.  Turpentine  is  a  dangerous  thing 
in  the  hands  of  a  novice  or  rather  in  a  chick¬ 
en’s  throat.  Carbolic  acid  is  another  deadly 
thing  with  careless  use;  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful,  if  carefully  used. 

When  chicks  are  droopy  or  weak,  care  is 
needed  to  recuperate  them; a  little  more  green 
food  and  onions  should  be  given  them,  or,  if 
they  are  too  much  purged,  a  little  powdered 
chalk  and  bone  flour  in  their  soft  food — one 
teaspoonful  of  each  to  a  pint  of  food,  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  _ _ 

Avoid  condiments  in  feeding  chicks.  If  any 
red  pepper  is  given  at  all,  it  must  bo  very  lit¬ 
tle  indeed.  _ 

Many  people  shut  up  fowls  in  a  small,  close 
yard  as  soon  as  planting  is  done,  and  some  do 
so  earlier.  Before  doing  so  it  is  worth  while 
to  consider  profit  and  loss  in  this  matter. 
Unless  they  have  a  good  large  yard,  fowls 
confined  lay  but  little  in  summer.  The  food 
consumed  just  keeps  the  birds  alive;  but  they 
pass  a  monotonous  existence.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  fowls  will  do  some  mischief  in  the 
garden,  and  they  likewise  do  some  good  in  de¬ 
stroying  insects.  At  any  rate  it  is  best  to  see 
whether  the  mischief  is  more  than  the  profit 
from  the  eggs  which  would  be  laid  if  the  birds 
had  full  liberty.  If  fowls  are  confined  it  is 
best  to  have  them  in  a  yard  large  enough  to 
have  the  grass  grow  in  it.  When  yards  are 
trodden  or  scratched  up  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
grass  to  grow,  they  will  not  keep  hens  healthy 
and  in  a  laying  condition. 

Hay  seed  swept  from  the  barn  floor  is  a  good 
thing  to  throw  into  chicken  yards.  The  birds 
scratch  it  in  and  when  it  grows  up  it  is  good 
for  the  stock. 

Hens  cooped  out  with  chicks  soon  begin  to 
lay  again.  Look  out  for  their  eggs, or  vermin 
will  do  it  for  you.  Borne  hens  will  lay  in 
spring  when  their  chicks  are  only  a  month  to 
six  weeks  old.  _ 

As  feed  for  young  chicks,  boiled  rice  and 
oatmeal  are  very  good ;  but  as  they  are  sticky 
it  is  best  to  stir  in  dry  corn-meal  or  some 
other  dry  meal,  to  make  it  easier  to  eat.  All 
soft  food  for  chicks  should  be  so  dry  as  to 
crumble  when  dropped.  Soft,  watery  messes 
should  be  avoided.  Feed  chicks  when  young 
four  times  a  day,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  run 
around  well  a  feeding  coop  of  laths  on  three 
sides,  the  foui’th  one  being  of  boards,  should 
be  placed  on  each  spot  where  there  are  several 
coops  of  chicks.  The  spaces  between  laths 
should  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  chicks 
only.  Turn  the  boarded  side  to  the  south,  to 
keep  the  sun  off  the  food,  which  should  be 
placed  inside,  so  that  the  chicks  can  get  it 
when  they  please.  This  should  be  cracked 
corn  or  wheat;  the  wheat  is  much  the  better, 
but  only  enough  of  all  should  be  given,  as  they 
will  eat  up  clean  each  time. 

Chicks  do  best  in  hot  weather  in  shady 
places,  but  in  early  spring  open,  sunny  places 
are  much  the  best.  Keep  chicks  supplied 
with  clean  water.  Wash  out  their  drinking 
pans  every  day.  All  coops  with  chicks  should 
have  a  board  in  front,  or  the  coops  should  be 
closed  at  night,  leaving  a  place  for  ventila¬ 
tion  near  the  top.  This  keeps  the  chicks  from 
getting  out  too  early  on  wet  or  frosty  grass, 
and  it  also  keeps  out  vermin,  such  as  rats, 
minks,  etc. 

Coops  with  chicks  should  be  stood  on  a  lit¬ 
tle  knoll.  During  hard  rains  the  water  will 
sometimes  stand  in  the  coops  and  drown  the 
birds  if  placed  on  or  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding  ground. 

Clean  out  chicken  coops  every  few  days  while 
they  have  wood  bottoms.  Afterwards  in 
-warm  weathei'  when  set  on  the  ground  shift 
them  a  little  every  few  days. 

When  many  young  chicks  are  raised  on  a 
farm,  it  is  best  to  set  out  the  coops  in  small 
colonies  rather  than  have  them  all  together. 
The  birds  thrive  better  if  the  colonies  are  at 
least  100  feet  apart. 

Don’t  forget  to  plant  the  sunflower  seed  in 
waste  places. 

It  is  better  and  healthier  to  let  hens  that 
want  to  sit  do  so  if  one  has  the  convenience. 
It  is  most  natural  for  them  to  take  a  rest  from 
laying.  The  eggs  from  such  hens  are  more 
likely  to  be  fertile. 

Of  the  11  chicks  hatched  fi’om  the  13  Red- 
Cap  eggs,  set  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  9  are  liv¬ 
ing  and  doing  well.  They  are  beauties. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  SPECIAL  AND  COM¬ 
PLETE  FERTILIZERS  ON  POTATOES. 


The  Third  Season's  Trial— This  Time  Upon 
A  More  Fertile  Soil  Than  Hitherto. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  the  plots  it  is  only 
necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  in 
previous  years.  The  seed,  Rural  Blush,  was  clit 
the  day  previous  to  planting.  Potatoes  of 
nearly  the  same  size  were  cut  in  halves  length¬ 
wise,  the  seed  end  of  each  having  been ’cut  off 
and  rejected.  The  seed  conditions  were  made 
still  more  equal,  by  using  the  same  weight  of 
seed  pieces  to  each  plot.  Trenches  had  been 
dug  several  days  previously,  nearly  two 
spades  wide  and  six  inches  deep — the  trenches 
three  feet  apart.  Later,  two  inches  of  soil 
were  raked  into  the  trenches,  and  upon  this  the 
pieces  (cut- surface  down)  were  placed  on6  foot 
apart.  Two  inches  of  soil  were  raked  over 
them,  and  the  fertilizer  applied  as  described. 
The  season  for  this  land  was  considered  favor- 


able.  The  work  of  planting  and  fertilizing 

was  completed  bv  three  men  in  one  day. 

Yield 

Lbs. 

bushels 

per  acre. 

per  acre. 

1,  Nitrate  soda, 

200 

235 

134,  No  manure, 

00 

226 

2,  Sulphate  ammonia, 

120 

304 

3,  Dissolved  bone-black, 

400 

266 

4,  No  manure, 

00 

242 

5,  Sulphate  potash, 

300 

272 

6,  Plaster, 

400 

225 

7,  No  manure, 

00 

260 

8,  Nitrate  soda. 

200 

Dissolved  bone-black, 

4u0 

Tons. 

154 

9,  New  York  manure, 

10 

Lbs. 

433 

10,  Nitrate  soda, 

200 

376 

Sulphate  potash, 

too 

11,  Disssolved  bone-black, 

400 

Sulphate  potash. 

300 

245 

12,  Nitrate  soda, 

200 

Dissolved  bone-black, 

400 

348 

Sulphate  potash, 

300 

13,  Raw-bone, 

1,000 

Tons. 

290 

14,  N.  Y.  manure,  forked  in  the 

bottom  of  the  trench  and 
the  seed-pieces  placed  on 
top,  10  280 

Lbs. 

15,  No  manure,  00  272 

16,  Hen  manure,  2,640  323 

17,  Mapes’s  potato  manure,  800  332 

Tons. 

18,  N.  Y.  manure  spread  on  the 

top  of  the  covered  seed- 
pieces.  (R.  N.-Y.  Mulch 
System),  10  348 

Lbs. 

19,  Mapes  potato  manure— Am¬ 

monia,  4.50;  phosphoric 

acid,  8.00;  potash,  6.00,  1,200  511 

20,  Acid  (S.  C.  rock)  phosphate,  700 

Nitrate  soda,  200 

Muriate  potash,  120  381 

21,  Acid  phosphate,  700  229 

22,  Nitrate  soda,  200 

Muriate  potash,  120  323 

24,  Nitrogen  mixture,  viz.  equal 
parts  sulphate  ammonia, 
nitrate  soda  and  dried 
blood,  400  pounds  of  each, 
was  spread  on  top  the 
seed-pieces  after  they  had 
been  lightly  covered  with 
soil  and  10  tons  of  New 
York  stablemanure  spread 


on  top  of  this  for  a  mulch,  476 

25 ,  No  manure,  269 

26,  Floats  (finest  S.  C.  rock)  289 

27,  Peruvian  guano,  264 

28,  Hen  manure,  5,280  363 

29,  No  manure,  246 

AVERAGES. 

No  manure  plots  average,  253 

Single  chemical  constituents,  263 

Two  “  “  324 

Three  “  364 

Mapes’s  potato  fertilizer,  421 

Stable  manure,  354 

Hen  manure,  343 

Fish,  323 


THE  PROMISE  OF  YIELD  AS  INDICATED  BY  THE 
VINES  JUNE  27. 

As  in  preceding  years,  we  rated  the  growth 
and  general  appearance  of  the  vines  with  the 
view  to  ascertaining  in  what  degree  the  yield 
of  potatoes  corresponded  with  the  promise 
thus  indicated.  Ten  (10)  is  the  highest  rating. 


Plot  1,  Rated  2.  Plot  6,  Rated  2. 

“  IH,  “  ^  “  7,  “  2. 

“  2,  “  3.  “  8,  “  4. 

“  3,  “  3.  “  9,  “  5. 

“  4,  “  2.  “  10,  “  4. 

“  5,  “  3.  “  11,  “  3. 


Plot  12, 

Rated 

5. 

Plot  21, 

Rated 

3. 

“  13, 

u 

4. 

It 

22, 

It 

3. 

“  14, 

u 

4. 

cc 

23, 

Cl 

3. 

“  15, 

u 

3. 

ic 

24, 

ll 

8. 

“  16, 

u 

5. 

11 

25, 

ll 

2. 

“  17, 

cc 

6. 

u 

26, 

ll  . 

3. 

“  18, 

Cl 

5. 

u 

27, 

Cl 

3. 

“  19, 

ic 

9. 

1C 

28, 

Cl 

5. 

“  20, 

it 

8. 

ll 

29, 

ll 

3. 

We  often  hear 

of 

immense  tops, 

and  yet  a 

very  small  yield.  This  has  occurred  in  the 
Rural’s  experience,  first,  when  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  unleached  ashes  were  used,  and, 
second,  when  farm  manure  alone  was  used. 
With  chemical  fertilizers  alone  it  has  never 
occurred;  indeed  we  believe,  though  we  do 
not  know,  that  with  well-balanced  complete 
fertilizers  a  heavy  growth  of  tops  is  an  almost 
unfailing  indication  of  a  large  crop  of  tubers, 
even  though  as  high  as  two  tons  to  the  acre 
be  used. 

THE  LAND. 

The  land  of  the  plots  was,  as  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  good  yields  without  manure, 
much  more  fertile  than  that  of  the  plots  ex¬ 
perimented  with  in  previous  years.  The  change 
was  made  because  there  seemed  no  longer 
any  reason  for  continuing  the  poor-land  trials, 
since  the  results  of  the  two  seasons  of  trial 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  soil  needed 
all  kinds  of  plant  food,  and  that  a  decidedly 
increased  yield  could  not  he  secured  without 
them.  They  were  therefore  given  up  in  favor 
of  richer  land,  though  of  the  same  character 
— a  loam  inclining  a  trifle  to  sand  rather 
than  clay. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  are  variable, 
though  complete  fertilizers  still  give  a  largely 
increased  yield  over  special  constituents,  and 
the  valuable  lesson  taught  in  this  case  as  in 
all  our  previous  trials,  is  that  it  pays  well  on 
this  land  for  potatoes  to  use  them  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  partial  fertilizers  or  even  to  hen, 
fish  or  stable  manure.  The  manure  was  city 
manure,  well-decomposed,  and  of  apparently 
excellent  quality.  The  Peruvian  Guano  con¬ 
tained  an  undue  weight  of  stones,  and  we  do 
not  regard  the  trial  as  a  fair  one.  The 
variableness  of  the  yields  is  probably  due  in 
a  measure  to  two  causes,  viz. :  (1)  potatoes 
were  raised  upon  the  same  land  the  year 
before  fertilized  in  the  drill,  and  (2)  corn  was 
raised  two  years  before  manured  in  the  hill. 

THE  BLACK  SIDE  OF  FARMING. 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D, 

(Concluded.) 

I  now  resolved  to  give  my  attention  entire¬ 
ly  to  legitimate,  unspeculative  farming,  and 
yet  I  had  got  no  nearer,  or  but  little  nearer 
to  knowing  how  to  make  such  farming  pay. 
The  stock  we  were  keeping  was  of  common 
kinds.  My  two  Short-horn  cows  and  their  two 
thoroughbred  calves  had  been  kept,  but  had 
not  been  bred  to  Short-horn  males,  because 
there  were  none  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  besides  that,  I  had  not  sufficient 
esteem  for  the  breed,  for  my  use,  at  least,  to 
care  to  breed  it  pure.  Ther6  were  bulls  both 
of  the  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  breeds  which  had 
been  brought  into  the  vicinity  since  my  adi  en- 
ture  in  Short-horns,  and  these  were  the  sires 
of  most  of  my  present  stock  of  cows  and  heifers. 
I  think  that  it  was  the  same  year  the  tobacco 
barns  and  sheds  were  blown  down  that  the 
two  older  Short  horn  cows  were  turned  for 
beef.  Though  rather  old,  they  took  on  fat 
well,  and  brought  a  good  price.  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  them  as  beef  cattle,  and  in 
fact  on  cheap,  rich  land,  not  too  rough  and 
hilly,  I  have  no  doubt  they  could  be  made 
profitable;  but  except  at  very  fancy  prices 
they  never  can  be  made  to  pay  in  New  En¬ 
gland.  Both  their  milk  and  their  beef  cost 
more  than  they  can  be  sold  for. 

My  herd  of  cows  had  somewhat  increased 
in  number  and  in  average  milking  quality 
although  they  were  very  uneven  in  that,  as 
well  as  in  size,  They  had  been  unsparingly 
fed,  the  poorer  ones  had  been  weeded  out, 
and  we  had  been  selling  the  milk  to  a  milk¬ 
man  who  supplied  the  village  people.  My 
wife  had  not  been  bred  up  on  a  farm,  and  al¬ 
though  she  had  learned  from  my  mother  very 
quickly  to  make  butter  and  cheese  for  house 
use,  she  never  had  the  courage  to  think  that 
she  should  succeed  in  making  them  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  she  was  therefore  glad  of  so  good  an 
opportunity  to  sell  the  milk,  for  which  we  got 
two  cents  a  quart  in  summer  and  three  cents 
in  winter,  but  we  had  but  little  in  the  latter 
season.  I  now  bethought  me  to  buy  out  my 
customer’s  route,  and  supply  the  village  peo¬ 
ple  myself.  I  soon  found  out  that  this  was  a 
different  kind  of  business  from  tobacco  grow¬ 
ing,  and  required  a  different  sort  of  a  man 
from  myself.  There  is  no  drudgery  on  earth 
worse  than  the  business  of  making  milk  and 
peddling  it  out  by  the  quart.  At  the  end  of 


the  first  season  I  was  ready  to  sell  out  my 
peddling  equipment  at  a  loss,  which  I  could 
not  help  considering  a  gain. 

Giving  this  up,  and  without  the  tobacco 
money  to  buy  feed,  I  had  no  alternative  but 
to  reduce  my  horned  stock,  which  I  did  by 
selling  the  older  Short-horn  grades  and  crosses 
to  the  butcher.  The  second,  third  and  fourth 
generations  of  this  stock  had  been  reduced  in 
size  considerably,  but  were  good  milking  stock. 

I  now  tried  butter-making,  in  which  my  good 
wife  was  quite  willing  to  assist  me.  Of  course, 

I  had  discharged  all  my  extra  help,  keeping 
only  one  mail  the  year  through  with  one  or 
two  extra  hands  for  the  seven  warmer  months. 
My  mowing  and  pasture  lands  were  still  slow¬ 
ly  declining  in  productiveness,  but  my  old 
tobacco  fields  for  several  years  gave  me  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  crops  of  corn,  oats,  clover  and 
potatoes.  The  decline  of  my  pastures  worried 
me  the  most  of  anything.  I  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  use  of  purchased  fertilizers,  and 
had  learned  that  at  a  sufficient  expense  I 
could  keep  up  all  my  plow  laud.  Whether 
the  needed  expense  to  do  this  would  pay,  was 
yet  an  unsolved  problem.  But  during  the  war, 
and  for  six  or  eight  years  thereafter,  the 
prices  of  farm  products  kept  up  so  that  I  con¬ 
tinued  nearly,  if  not  quite  to  make  my  income 
pay  my  expenses,  but  I  might  as  well  say  now 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  and  save 
any  money  at  all*  since  I  abandoned  tobacco 
growing,  and  yet  I  have  had  no  inclination  to 
go  back  to  that. 

I  do  not  believe  what  is  said  about  the 
“golden  foot”  of  the  sheep.  I  have  always 
kept  sheep  and  sold  wool,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  that  they  exhausted  the 
pastures  any  less  than  cattle,  nor  are  they  very 
effective  in  keeping  down  the  increase  of 
weeds  and  brush.  Their  manure,  it  is  true, 
is  fine  and  evenly  scattered,  though  mostly 
left  near  where  they  lie  at  night,  when  left  in 
the  pasture.  This  is  generally  upon  the  tops 
of  the  knolls,  or  rather  of  some  one  or  two 
favorite  elevations,  where,  from  the  fact  that 
their  constant  treading  kills  much  of  the  grass, 
the  benefit  is  not  very  perceptible.  I  have 
crossed  up  my  sheep,  sometimes  with  Cotswokl 
rams,  and  sometimes  with  South  Downs,  or 
rather  with  grades  of  those  breeds,  and  have 
been  able  to  get  better  prices  for  lambs  in 
consequence,  but  the  wool  is  of  a  very  mixed 
sort.  The  question  of  the  restoration  or  in¬ 
crease  of  the  grass  upon  pastures  too  rough 
and  rocky  to  plow  is  still  an  utterly  unsolva- 
ble  one  to  me.  The  decline  in  mine  is  perhaps 
slower  now  than  it  was,  but  the  feed  is  not 
more  than  half  what  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy. 

My  young  orchard,  which  had  been  neglect¬ 
ed  while  I  was  engaged  in  tobacco  growing, 
did,  nevertheless,  slowdy  come  on  to  bear,  and 
as  the  trees  were  nearly  all  Baldwins,  with  a 
few  each  of  Astrachaus,  Porters,  Gravensteins 
and  Hubbardstons,  the  orchard  began  to  con¬ 
tribute  somewhat  to  the  income  of  the  farm. 

I  gave  some  attention  to  pruning  it,  and  having 
fenced  it  I  allowed  some  sheep  and  occasional¬ 
ly  young  swine  to  pasture  there.  Though 
some  trees  were  barked,  I  found  that  this 
rarely  occured  if  it  was  not  overstocked,  while 
the  pigs  certainly  kept  down  the  mice.  With 
this  treatment  my  orchard  has  thriven  pretty 
well,  and  in  the  bearing  years  has  given  me 
sometimes  two  or  three  barrels  of  marketable 
fruit  on  the  tree.  I  have  done  the  best  to  sell 
them  on  the  trees  to  experienced  buyers,  and  I 
believe  if  anything  on  our  farms  actually 
does  yield  a  net  profit,  it  is  an  orchard  of 
Baldwin  apples. 

When  the  Concord  grape  was  introduced, 
and  boomed  so  high  at  first,  the  claim  being 
made  that  under  no  circumstances  could  they 
be  likely  to  sell,  and  readily,  at  less  than  14 
to  16  cents  a  pound  at  wholesale,  I  was  tempt¬ 
ed  to  set  out  several  hundred  vines  at  a  pretty 
high  price,  But  I  found  that  in  Western 
Massachusetts  this  grape  could  not  be  relied 
upon  to  ripen,  while  they  have  been  brought 
in  so  abundantly  from  places  where  they  ripen 
earlier  and  with  certainty,  that  there  is  no 
money  to  be  made  in  the  cultivation  of  that 
fruit.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  make  pear¬ 
growing  a  pecuniary  success.  I  have  lost 
money  in  every  attempt  I  have  made  to  grow 
fruit,  aside  from  apples. 

As  my  children  have  grown  up  I  have  real¬ 
ized  that  the  cost  of  rearing  a  family  has 
greatly  increased  since  my  own  childhood, 
and  yet  I  have  had  it  to  do  on  the  same  farm 
where  my  father  reared  his  family  in  a  much 
more  simple  way.  Taxes  have  also  greatly 
increased,  as  have  also  the  charges  connected 
with  church  membership.  I  am  not  unwill¬ 
ing  to  bear  my  part  in  all  these  things,  but  it 
is  the  truth  that  I  have  been  unable  to  do  so 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  farm  declining  slowly 
but  continually  in  productiveness.  It  is  a  fact 
which  not  only  my  own  experience,  but  that 
of  multitudes  of  people  all  around  me,  confirms 
that  farming  does  not  pay. 

The  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  numerous 
farms  on  all  sides  which  are  in  the  market  for 
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sale,  at  prices  below  the  actual  worth  of  the 
buildings  alone.  The  newspapers  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  of  the  other  New  England  States 
are  pretty  thickly  studded  with  advertise¬ 
ments  of  farms  for  sale,  but  these  advertise¬ 
ments  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  represent  one  in 
ten  of  the  farms  which  can  actually  be  bought 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  buildings  alone. 
Now,  I  ask  where  or  how  can  there  be  more 
conclusive  proof  that  farming  does  not  pay? 

My  wife  and  I  are  growing  old.  I  am  daily 
toiling  on  my  farm  at  hard,  monotonous  and 
disagreeable  labors,  disagreeable  because  they 
are  not  profitable,  yet  must  be  pursued  v  ith- 
out  relaxation,  as  the  only  means  of  keeping 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  Our  older  daughters 
are  now  married  and  gone  from  home,  and  I 
am  thankful  to  say  that  they  have  not  mar¬ 
ried  farmers.  Our  son,  too,  has  fitted  him¬ 
self  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  has 
“gone  West  to  grow  up  with  the  country.” 
Much  is  said  about  farming  in  the  West,  but 
I  see  very  little  to  encourage  the  belief  that 
agriculture  in  that  section  is  very  much  more 
profitable  than  in  this.  I  am  considerably  in 
debt,  and  fear  that  I  never  shall  be  less  so, 
and  I  know  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  raised 
here  in  New  England  by  the  draft  of  large 
amounts  of  money  taken  hence  to  be  loaned 
at  still  higher  rates  to  the  farmers  of  the  West. 
How  can  the  prosperity  which  the  West, 
boasts  of  be  real,  or  at  any  rate  enduring, 
when  the  indebtedness  of  the  people  there  is 
so  great,  and  so  rapidly  increasing? 

I  am  still  pursuing  the  common,  mixed 
farming  which  has  been  followed  in  New 
England  from  the  start,  as  the  best  way,  poor 
as  it  is.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  establishing 
any  profitable  and  permanent  specialty,  and 
I  do  not  see  many  of  my  neighbors  who  make 
a  claim  that  they  have  done  so.  I  make  but¬ 
ter,  and  I  keep  sheep-,  I  raise  a  few  apples;  I 
turn  off  more  or  less  of  various  things,  all 
bringing  in  a  little  money,  and  keeping  us 
alive.  But  the  fact  remains  that  my  buildings 
are  running  down  and  my  farm  is  running  out, 
and  being  now  sixty  two  years  of  age,  the 
prospect  ahead  is,  that  if  I  live  ten  years  long¬ 
er  there  will  not  be  very  much  left  of  the  in¬ 
heritance  I  received  from  my  father.  On  the 
other  haud,  one  of  my  brothers  (both  of  them 
starting  with  little  or  nothing)  is  worth  at 
least  $50,000,  and  the  other  is  very  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  a  millionaire. 


^firscmoiT. 


TALKS  WITH  FARMERS. 


R.  N.-Y.— Your  horses  always  look  well  and 
never  seem  to  be  sick  or  unable  to  work.  How 
do  you  keep  them  so? 

Farmer  A. — I  made  up  my  mind  when  I  be¬ 
gan  farming  that  a  good  horse  was  worthy  of 
the  best  care  that  can  be  given  him,  while  a 
poor  horse  is  not  worth  keeping.  I  treat  my 
horses  as  I  would  like  to  be  treated  myself. 
When  I  come  in  from  a  day’s  work  I  know 
that  a  good  bath  does  me  good,  so  I  never 
leave  a  horse  without  cleaning  him  off  as  well 
as  I  can.  It  never  does  me  good  to  drink  all 
the  cold  water  I  can  when  I  am  heated,  and  I 
always  enjoy  my  meals  best  when  I  am 
“cooled  off.”  I  am  sure  it  is  the  same  with . 
horses.  When  any  part  of  my  clothing  is 
tight  or  very  much  too  large,  I  never  can  do 
good  work;  it  is  just  the  same  with  a  horse’s 
harness.  I  like  a  variety  of  food  prepared  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  So  does  a  horse.  I  can¬ 
not  treat  all  my  children  alike.  Different 
kinds  of  treatment  are  needed  to  get  them  in¬ 
terested  in  work.  It  is  just  the  same  with  a 
horse;  you  must  understand  him  before  you 
can  get  his  best  work.  Treat  a  willing,  spir¬ 
ited  animal  as  you  would  treat  an  “old  plug” 
and  you  will  spoil  him.  I  blanket  my  horses 
every  cold  day  and  frequently  keep  a  light 
blanket  on  them  while  they  are  doing  work 
like  hauling  manure  on  a  windy  day.  When 
I  work  hard  for  a  short  time  and  then  stand 
still  in  the  wind,  I  am  very  apt  to  take  cold. 
A  light  blanket  makes  the  coat  look  better 
anyway.  We  feed  a  great  deal  of  cut  rye 
straw  which  seems  to  have  an  excellent  effect 
upon  our  horses.  We  feed  our  rye  too- 
ground  and  mixed  with  bran.  Corn  we  feed 
on  the  ear.  Oats  we  seldom  feed,  so  our  horses 
are  not  used  to  them.  My  horses  are  seldom 
sick  because  I  study  to  keep  them  well.  Many 
people  would  call  my  treatment  “fussy”  but 
as  I  always  have  my  team  ready  for  service, 

I  am  satisfied  to  “fuss.” 

R.  N.  Y. — I  understand  you  have  had  some 
experience  in  buying  crippled  car  horses  in 
the  city. 

Farmer  B. — Yes,  for  the  past  eight  years 
all  my  horses  have  been  of  this  class.  I  have 
made  some  very  good  bargains,  though  several 
horses  have  died  shortly  after  coming  here. 
On  the  whole,  the  business  has  paid  me. 

•ft-  N.-Y. — Where  do  you  get  them? 

Farmer  B.—  Generally  in  Brooklyn  or 


Jersey  City.  I  have  been  to  the  car  stables  a 
great  many  times  and  have  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  some  parties  there,  so  that  I  am  known 
and  can  get  a  pretty  truthful  story  about  a 
horse’s  condition.  Then  I  have  a  friend  in  the 
city  who  watches  the  papers,  and  when  he 
sees  an  account  of  an  accident  to  a  car  horse 
he  manages  to  find  out  something  about  the 
animal,  and  if  it  would  suit  me  he  lets  me  know. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  what  condition  are  these 
horses  generally? 

Farmer  B. — Most  of  them  are  troubled  with 
very  sore  feet.  Otherwise  they  appear  to  be 
fairly  sound ,  except  more  or  less  trouble  with 
the  heaves.  Sometimes  we  get  a  horse  that  is 
almost  entirely  sound  except  for  a  cut  on  the 
flank  or  leg.  A  horse  will  limp  sometimes  as 
though  every  bone  in  his  body  was  sore,  but  I 
have  found  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  trouble 
will  be  generally  found  in  the  feet.  When  I 
get  such  a  horse  I  take  his  shoes  right  off  and 
put  oil  or  tar  on  his  feet  and  let  him  run  on 
pasture  till  he  stops  limpmg  badly.  Then  I 
put  him  at  light  work — without  shoes — and  in 
a  short  time  he  is  able  to  more  than  earn  his 
board.  None  of  these  “sore”  horses  ever  en¬ 
tirely  recover,  but  most  of  them  stop  limping, 
and  beyond  a  little  tenderness  on  rough  roads 
or  when  going  down  hill  rarely  show  any 
lameness.  Some  never  stop  limping. 

R.  N.-Y. — Are  they  good  for  farm  work? 

Farmer  B. — Not  at  first.  They  have  to  learn 
how  to  pull.  Their  work  on  the  horse  cars 
hurts  them  for  ordinary  farm  work.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  back,  and  it  is  hard  to 
get  them  to  pull  up  hill.  When  they  learn 
what  is  wanted  of  them  they  do  well  enough. 
Many  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  State  like 
to  buy  mares  in  these  car  stables  and  breed 
them  to  good  stallions.  They  work  the  mares 
enough  to  pay  for  their  board,  and  depend 
upou  the  colt  for  profit.  We  do  not  think  it 


pays  to  raise  colts  here.  There  are  no  good 
stallions  near  by.  and  our  fields  are  so  small, 
with  so  much  barbed  wire  fencing,  that  colt 
raising  is  considered  too  risky.  Our  farmers, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  think  it  pays  to  raise  their 
calves  since  they  can  buy  yearlings  for  about 
what  they  get  for  a  young  calf. 


THE  FARMER’S  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


PEAS,  asparagus,  dandelions,  and  lawn- 
mowers. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

Apropos  of  T.  M.’s  article,  p.  285,  I  would 
say  that  taste,  style,  get-up,  finish  or  what¬ 
ever  else  you  may  call  it^is,  as  he  suggests, 
half  the  battle  in  the  flower  garden.  But 
don’t  cut  up  your  ground  into  a  lot  of  flower 
beds;  don’t  scatter  the  beds  here  and  there  all 
over  the  lawn,  and  don’t  make  a  multitude  of 
little  beds  when  a  few  large  ones  will  answer 
quite  as  well.  Oval,  circular  and  oblong- 
square  beds  are  the  best  and  most  convenient 
and  we  should  particularly  avoid  geometrical 
designs  and  meaningless  filiform  patterns.  The 
beauty  of  a  flower  bed  does  not  consist  in  its 
form,  but  in  the  comeliness  of  the  plants  with 
which  it  is  filled.  For  our  flowers  we  can 
have  beds  or  borders  around  the  house,  and 


beds  or  borders  near  the  roads  or  paths  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  house;  but  never  cut  out  a  bed 
in  the  middle  of  a  lawn. 

The  carpet  bedding  and  elaborate  designs  as 
portrayed  with  plants  in  beds  in  many  city 
gardens  are  sometimes  meaningless  contor¬ 
tions  absolutely  void  of  artistic  taste  or  sense, 
and  of  all  styles  of  gardening  the  one  to  be 
rigidly  let  alone  by  farmers.  The  show  itself 
is  ephemeral.  Most  of  the  plants  used  are 
clipped  and  crippled  almost  beyond  identity. 
Can  you  call  them  beautiful  or  artistic?  Ne¬ 
glect  the  carpet  beds  for  a  few  weeks,  stop 
the  murderous  shearing,  and  what  becomes  of 
the  pattern?  It  becomes  lost — an  indistin¬ 
guishable,  indecipherable  conglomeration,  a 
garden  horror,  an  abomination.  Compare 
such  a  monster  with  a  group  of  lilies,  a  mass 
of  roses,  a  bunch  of  Japanese  anemones,  or  a 
bed  of  Eheman’s  cannas,  or  even  a  lot  of  scar¬ 
let  geraniums  in  robust  estate  and  fiery  glow. 

Now  there  isn’t  a  farmer  in  the  land  who 
cannot  grow  as  good  dahlias,  roses,  lilacs, 
hollyhocks,  larkspurs,  gladioluses,  geraniums, 
coreopsis,  irises,  paeonies,  phloxes  and  the 
like,  as  any  gardener  or  florist.  The  farmer 
has  the  room,  the  soil  and  the  cow  manure, 
and  the  farmer’s  wife  (who,  almost  always,  is 
the  gardener)  has  the  love  for  the  flowers.  It 
isn’t  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  with  her  as 
it  usually  is  with  the  florist;  she  has  got 
flowers  m  her  heart,  and  that  means  abun¬ 
dance  in  her  garden  too. 

I’m  afraid  T.  M.’s  circular  bed  banded  with 
Golden  Feather  Feverfew,  and  filled  with 
Drummond  Phlox,  lacks  artistic  taste.  No, 
that  yellow  border  has  no  business  there;  the 
color  is  objectionable.  No  need  of  raising 
Drummond  Phlox  in  a  hot-bed,  as  it  is  one  of 
our  hardy  annuals,  and  as  easy  to  raise  in  the 
open  garden  as  is  parsley.  By  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust  my  spring-raised  plants  get  pretty  seedy 


and  mildewy.  I  then  clear  them  away  and 
replace  them  with  others  sown  in  June,  and 
such  a  bed  is  filled  with  asters.  The  asters 
don’t  bloom  till  the  end  of  July  or  first  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  are  past  in  five  weeks,  so  what’s  to 
decorate  the  bed  before  and  after  they  come 
into  bloom?  Never  plant  zinnias  in  so  small 
a  bed.  The  annual  coreopsis  are  over  by 
midsummer.  In  borders  we  can  use  a  mixed 
lot  of  plants,  and  have  some  in  bloom  all  the 
time,  but  we  should  so  fill  the  small  beds  that 
they  will  appear  in  well-furnished,  showy 
condition  all  summer  long;  for  instance,  a  bed 
of  geraniums  or  Cape  Plumbago. 

Alpha  and  Other  Peas.— I  am  glad  the 
Rural  has  come  around  to  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing  that  Alpha  is  the  best  early  wrinkled  pea 
grown,  and  as  a  cropper  far  ahead  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Wonder.  But  Alpha  is  a  poor  hot- weath¬ 
er  pea.  I  only  raise  Alphas  enough  to  come 
in  ahead  of  Stratagem  or  Champion.  On 
March  20tli  I  sowed  Henderson’s  First  of  All, 
Burpee’s  Best  Early,  and  Laxton’s  Alpha,  in 
rich,  high,  sandy  land.  All  came  up  well, 
and  Alpha  quite  as  soon  as  the  others,  and  so 
far  has  kept  ahead  of  them.  On  April  11th, 
in  rich  warm  sandy  land  I  sowed  a  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  peas  for  comparison  and  trial. 
Yesterday,  April  25th,  I  examined  them: 
Only  Alpha  and  Henderson’s  Blue  Beauty  had 
come  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  all 
were  sprouting  and  looking  well  except  Amer¬ 
ican  Champion,  Stratagem  and  Sutton’s  Roy 


al  Jubilee,  of  which  some  of  the  peas  showed 
an  inclination  to  rot,  the  Jubilee  being  a  good 
deal  the  worst.  The  cause  of  the  rot  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  coldness  of  the  ground,  for  this 
is  one  of  the  coldest  and  most  backward 
springs  we  have  had  for  several  years. 

Asparagus. — I  used  to  begin  cutting  about 
the  20th  to  the  25th  of  April,  but  from  pres¬ 
ent  appearances  (April  26)  I  don’t  think  our 
“grass”  will  be  in  cutting  order  before  May. 
The  farmers  around  here  are  setting  out  as¬ 
paragus  largely  this  spring;  indeed  they  are 
planting  more  extensively  than  ever  before. 

Dandelions. — We  are  now  enjoying  some 
of  the  most  delicious  dandelion  greens  any 
one  could  wish  to  eat.  We  began  cutting 
them  April  14th.  They  last  in  good  using 
condition  for  some  three  or  four  weeks.  The 
variety  is  the  large,  broad-leaved.  We  sowed 
them  the  first  week  in  April,  last  year,  in  rows 
a  foot  apart,  kept  them  clean  in  summer,  but 
didn’t  protect  them  in  any  way  in  winter. 
They  don’t  flower  at  all  the  first  year.  The 
following  spring  they  are  cut  and  used,  then 
the  roots  are  lifted  or  cast  away.  This  year 
I  sowed  on  April  2  for  next  spring’s  supply. 

Lawn-Mowers. — Yes,  the  Philadelphia  is 
an  excellent  mower,  light  to  work,  and  not 
apt  to  get  out  of  repair.  But  for  an  all-pur¬ 
pose  machine,  I  prefer  the  Excelsior.  It  is  a 
“roller”  machine,  and  heavier  than  most  of 
the  others,  but  with  it  we  can  cut  on  high, 
narrow  verges,  or  on  other  awkward  places, 
which  we  could  not  conveniently  do  with 
anything  other  than  a  “roller”  machine.  Our 
men  work  16-inch  Excelsior  machines  10  hours 
a  day  and  day  after  day  in  summer,  and  seem 
to  like  the  job  If  I  had  a  level  lawn  only  to 
cut,  I  should  prefer  a  Philadelphia,  Easy,  or 
some  other  of  the  light  machines,  but  where 
verges,  banks,  uneven  surfaces  and  the  like 
have  also  to  be  attended  to,  I  believe  the  Ex¬ 
celsior  has  no  superior. 

STRENGTH  FOR  A  GREEN-HOUSE 
ROOF. 


One  of  the  lessons  of  the  late  blizzard  was 
the  necessity  of  thoroughly  bracing  green¬ 
house  roofs.  The  device  shown  at  Fig.  135  is 


a  form  of  bracing  which  materially  strength¬ 
ens  the  house  and  lessens  the  liability  of 
spreading,  while  it  in  no  wise  interferes  with 
the  architectural  appearance  of  the  house.  It 
consists  of  pieces  of  gas  pipe  or  solid  iron  rods, 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow  or  arch  and  placed 
say  20  feet  apart  down  the  center  of  the  house. 
The  bottoms  of  the  rods  are  inserted  into  the 
tops  of  the  posts  supporting  the  bed.  A 
thread  is  cut  on  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  or  rod 
and  a  nut,  a,  put  on,  the  nut  resting  upon  a 
washer,  b,  which  covers  the  whole  top  of  the 
post.  As  a  matter  of  course,  its  length  and 
form  can  bo  modified  according  to  the  size 
and  form  of  the  house.  The  device  is  not 
patented. 

pomolcijical, 

DRAINS  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 
sec’y  j.  s.  woodward. 

The  uniformly  high  price  for  apples  during 
the  past  winter  has  revived  the  apple  plant¬ 
ing  fever,  and  many  who  have  good  strong 
land  a  little  too  retentive  of  moisture  are  ask¬ 
ing:  Will  it  pay  to  underdrain 

LAND  FOR  AN  ORCHARD? 

It  will  pay  much  the  best,  if  one  has  it,  to 
use  land  that  does  not  need  any  drainage  for 
orchard  planting;  but  there  are  many  soils 
that  would  make  very  good  orchard  lands  if 
relieved  of  their  surplus  moisture.  Whatever 
may  be  true  of  the  prairie  soils  of  the  West,  it 
would  be  worse  than  folly  to  plant  apples  in 
New  York  on  lauds  where  their  roots  for  a 
month  or  two  must  be  immersed  in  water. 
The  theory,  so  often,  and  so  persistently 
urged  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  that  the 
best  place  in  which  to  put  an  apple  orchard  is 
on  flat  or  even  wet  land,  with  no  provison  for 
drainage ,  would  if  followed  in  the  apple  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  result  in  a  “hope  deferred 
that  would  make  the  heart  (of  the  planter) 
sick,”  and  awfully  sick  too.  Our  apple  trees 
are  not  by  any  means  amphibious ;  they  are 
very  sensitive  to  too  much  water.  A  little 
surplus  water  in  the  early  spring,  or  a  few 
days’  flooding  at  any  time  before  the  weather 
is  too  warm,  ,  iay  do  little  or  no  harm,  but  I 


have  yet  to  see  an  orchard  anywhere  in  New 
Y ork  standing  on  what  can  be  called  wet  land, 
that  is  satisfactory  in  growth,  or  productive¬ 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deepest  soils 
and  dry  land  produce  the  most  and  best 
apples.  In  my  own  orchards,  the  highest 
lands  and  those  thoroughly  dry,  have  the 
healthiest  and  most  vigorous  trees,  and  give 
us  the  most  certain  crops  by  far  and  of  the 
best  quality  of  fruit.  A  part  of  one  orchard 
was  flattish  land,  and  though  not  what  could 
be  called  wet,  it  was  more  than  doubled  in 
value  by  being  underdrained  at  an  expense 
of  not  over  $20  per  acre. 

The  tiles  should  be  laid  not  less  than  three 
feet  deep— a  half  foot  deeper  would  be  better 
— and  under  no  circumstances  should  they  be 
less  than  two  and  one  half  feet  deep.  The  dis¬ 
tance  apart  for  the  lines  of  tile  will  depend 
much  upon  the  character  of  the  soil.  If  “pret¬ 
ty  heavy”  let  them  certainly  be  no  further 
apart  than  the  rows  of  trees;  but  if  the  ground 
is  strong,  don’t  be  guilty  of  putting  the  trees 
nearer  than  35  feet — 40  is  far  better.  Great 
folly  has  been  committed  in  close  planting. 
One  good  full-grown  tree  thoroughly  devel¬ 
oped  is  worth  a  half  dozen  dwarfed  trees,  and 
40  feet  is  none  too  far  for  full  development  for 
Baldwins  or  Hubbardston.  If  the  drains  are 
placed  40  feet  apart  it  will  require  70  rods  of 
drain  to  each  acre,  and  digging  trenches,  lay¬ 
ing  tiles  and  cost  of  the  tiles,  should  not  make 
the  whole  expense  over  $26  per  acre.  Surely 
this  will  be  money  well  expended  on  land 
otherwise  suitable  for  an  apple  orchard,  only 
a  little  too  wet. 

CAN  WE  UTILIZE  THE  TRENCHES  AS  PLACES 
IN  WHICH  TO  PLANT  THE  TREES? 

If  the  tiles  are  properly  laid  there  is  no  better 
place  for  the  trees  than  directly  over  the  tiles, 
and  if  not  properly  laid  they  will  be  of  only 
temporary  use,  laid  anywhere.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  about  the  channel  in  the  tiles  very  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  if  there 
is  a  hole  anywhere  in  the  body  of  the  tile  as 
large  as  a  pin,  or  the  least  crack  left  at  the 
joint,  the  roots  will  surely  find  their  way  in, 
and  when  once  there,  a  few  months  will  suf¬ 
fice  for  such  a  mass  of  roots  to  grow  as  to 
completely  fill  the  bore.  The  only  safe  and  cer¬ 
tain  way  to  make  the  drain  permanent  is  to 
fit  the  joints  as  closely  as  practicable  and  then 
surround  each  with  a  small  quantity  of  good 
hydraulic  cement.  It  is  impossible,  even  with 
the  use  of  collars,  to  make  the  line  so  tight  as 
to  exclude  the  roots,  but  with  a  little  cement 
appled  to  each  the  joint  is  made  as  solid  as  any 
part  of  the  tile.  For  this  purpose  mix  good  hy¬ 
draulic  cement  and  clean,  fine  sand,  one  part  of 
cement  to  five  of  sand ;  have  both  dry  and  keep 
dry,  wetting  only  a  small  quantity  as  wanted; 
care  must  be  taken  that  a  complete  close  ring 
of  cement  is  made  at  each  joint.  But  it  will 
not  pay  to  set  the  trees  in  the  trench  to  save  the 
labor  of  digging  holes.  If  the  trees  be  planted 
in  the  trench  the  balance  of  the  trench  must 
be  filled  by  the  shovel  and  hoe  by  hand,  and 
this  will  not  pay.  After  the  tiles  are  laid  by 
putting  in  only  enough  dirt  by  hand  to  hold 
the  tiles  in  place  and  prevent  their  being 
broken  by  having  stones  falling  upon  them, 
if  the  land  be  stony,  and  then  using  a  plow 
and  good  team,  several  hundred  rods  can  be 
filled  in  a  day,  so  that  it  will  take  less  time 
and  labor  to  open  holes  for  the  trees  than  to 
do  so  much  hand  work  in  filling.  However, 
if  one  be  an  expert  with  the  plow  he  can  fill 
the  trenches  to  just  the  right  point,  then  plant 
the  trees  and  after  this  finish  the  filling  with 
the  plow,  being  careful  to  turn  scarcely  any 
furrow  opposite  the  trees. 


Niagara  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


FACTS  ABOUT  BEANS. 


The  high  prices  during  the  past  season  for 
beans  have  caused  a  considerable  interest  to 
be  taken  in  their  cultivation  in  sections  where 
they  have  not  previously  been  cultivated. 
Bean  raising  appears  to  be  quite  an  industry 
in  parts  of  Western  New  York  and  Michigan, 
large  areas  being  frequently  given  up  to  the 
crop.  With  a  view  to  giving  our  readers  a 
few  facts  concerning  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop  the  following  notes  have  been  obtained. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  high  prices  of  the 
past  season  will  be  maintained  any  more  than 
it  is  thought  the  present  high  prices  for  pota¬ 
toes  will  be  held  next  year.  Those  who  go  into 
bean  raising  on  a  large  scale,  figuring  their 
profit  on  the  present  prices,  will  probably  be 
disappointed.  Still,  there  is  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  in  the  business  and  at  any  rate  the  home 
comsumption  of  beans  could  be  very  profita¬ 
bly  increased. 

FROM  N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON. 

The  best  soil  for  raising  beans  is  a  clay  or 
clay  and  gravel.  Light  sandy  soil,  such  as  will 
do  well  for  potatoes,  is  not  desirable  for  beans. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Old  sod  is  usually  considered  best  and  the 
more  clover  roots  in  it  the  better,  and  it  must 
be  fertile  if  a  good  crop  is  to  be  obtained.  The 
old  maxim  that  anything  will  grow  white  beans 
may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  to  grow 
white  beans  with  profit,  the  soil  must  be  rich. 
Early  plowing  is  advisable,  giving  time  for  the 
sod  to  rot.  Let  the  field  be  cultivated  through 
the  month  of  May  very  much  as  a  summer 
fallow  is  prepared  for  wheat.  The  later 
varieties,  such  as  late  Pea  Beans,  and  White 
Kidneys,  should  be  planted  between  May  25th 
and  June  first,  and  the  earlier  varieties,  such  as 
Mediums,  Marrow  Pea  Beans  and  Marrows, 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  June,  provided  al¬ 
ways  the  soil  is  moist  but  not  wet.  Beans 
planted  in  a  dry,  dusty  soil  will  malt.  They 
should  always  be  planted  when  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  moist  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
quick  start  and  rapid  growth  during  the  first 
few  weeks.  It  is  not  advisable  to  grow  beans 
after  corn  or  other  hoed  crops  on  account  of 
the  hand  labor  required  to  keep  them  free 
from  weeds. — [? — Eds.] 

The  best  varieties  for  bean  cultivation  are 
the  Medium,  Marrow-Pea  Bean  and  the  Mar¬ 
rowfat.  The  average  yield  in  a  good  year  is 
10  to  15  bushels  per  acre ;  while  many  fields 
produce  20  bushels  and  an  occasional  field  25 
to  30  bushels.  The  commercial  fertilizers 
don’t  show  as  good  results  on  beans  as  on 
many  other  crops,  but  a  bountiful  supply  of 
well-rotted  barnyard  manure  always  pays 
well. 

There  are  several  first-rate  bean  planters, 
some  having  a  phosphate  attachment;  but 
many  of  our  farmers  use  eight-inch  grain 
drills  for  planting  with  very  good  results, 
stopping  four  teeth  and  letting  the  first,  fourth 
and  seventh  feed,  thus  placing  the  rows  28 
inches  apart  and  the  beans  in  the  row  three  to 
five  inches  apart.  This  will  plant  five-eighths 
of  a  bushel  of  Marrow-pea  beans,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  bushel  of  Mediums  and  a  bushel  and  an 
eighth  of  Marrows  per  acre.  There  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  belief  among  growers  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
work  in  the  growing  crop  when  the  leaves  are 
wet  from  dew  or  rain,  on  account  of  the  crop 
being  rusted  thereby. 

The  crop  is  harvested  during  September.  If 
the  season  is  hot  and  dry  they  will  mature 
about  the  first  of  September ;  if  rainy  and 
cold,  the  last  of  the  month;  and  the  price 
varies  “as  much  as  the  size  of  a  lump  of 
chalk,”  from  75  cents  to  $2.  There  had  been 
no  money  in  raising  beans  for  several  years, 
until  the  crop  of  ’87,  which  yielded  fairly 
well  and  is  bringing  the  producer  $1.75  to 
$2.10. 

A  crop  of  beans  can  be  grown,  harvested 
and  delivered  for  about  $10  to  $12  per  acre, 
without  reckoning  anything  for  the  use  of  the 
land.  The  damaged  beans  which  are  picked 
out  of  the  crop  are  fed  in  their  natural  state 
to  sheep,  or  ground  and  mixed  with  corn 
meal  and  fed  to  cows,  or  boiled  and  fed  to 
hogs,  and  are  considered  very  desirable  and 
nutritious  feed  for  stock. 

Genessee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  EDWIN  M.  HAVEN. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  beans  are  annually 
grown  in  this  section.  They  are  planted  on 
all  soils  from  lightest  sand  to  quite  heavy 
clay.  A  medium  in  good  heart  is  best.  Turn 
under  the  sod  just  before  planting — in  this 
latitude  about  May  20.  Harrow  down  well 
and  plant  at  once.  Cultivate  often  and  thor¬ 
oughly  until  bloom  appears;  then  cultivate 
very  shallow  and  only  sufficiently  to  keep  weeds 
down.  The  first  year  after  turning  the  sod  I 
would  put  on  corn  or  potatoes,  then  if  wheat 
was  to  be  sown  put  on  beans  to  precede  wheat 
sowing.  Small,  white  Navies  are  grown  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other.  Marrowfats  and 
tree  beans  are  also  grown.  The  yield  per 
acre  is  about  12  bushels  averaging  the  seasons. 
Sometimes  as  high  as  30  or  35  bushels  are 
secured.  Well-rotted  barnyard  manure  is 
not  out  of  place  and  [lots  of  it.  Little  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  has  been  used  here.  Beans 
need  soil  in  good  [condition  as  well  as  other 
crops,  and  a  fertilizer  that  is  immediately 
available  as  plant  food.  The  plants  are  very 
quick-growing  and  must  have  a  full  growth 
without  set-backs  or  the  crop  will  not  be 
full.  Muck  land  and  rank  manures  are  not 
favorable  for  bean-growing.  I  have  heard 
of  a  bean-puller  but  have  not  seen  one.  We 
use  about  here  an  old  wheat  thrasher  remod¬ 
eled  a  little  for  thrashing,  and  it  does  good 
work.  We  sell  during  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  price  now  is  from  $2  to  $2.50.  Last 
year  only  90  cents  to  $1.10  were  realized. 
Beans  are  more  profitable  than  wheat  or  corn 
at  the  prices  of  late  years.  Cull  beans  are 
mostly  used  for  sheep  feed. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

FROM  VAN  S.  CRAM 

Prepare  the  soil  the  same  as  for  a  garden 
with  a  disk  harrow  and  plow.  The  crop  can  be 
cultivated  with  a  horse.  If  sod,  it  requires  no 
hoe;  if  not,  it  must  be  kept  clean  with  the  hoe. 


The  beans  should  be  planted  from  May  20  until 
June  15,  according  to  the  variety.  We  plant 
the  Marrows.  Pea  beans  generally  are  better 
yielders,  but  in  1887  I  harvested  28  bushels  of 
large  Marrow  beans  per  acre  on  my  land  when 
20  bushels  are  considered  a  good  average  for  a 
good  season  of  any  variety.  As  to  thrashing, 
we  have  a  bean  machine  in  this  State,  but  I 
use  the  horses  if  in  cold  weather,  as  the  beans 
are  liable  to  split  with  the  machine ;  which 
makes  some  waste,  and  it  requires  screening  to 
separate  them.  There  is  always  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  beans.  They  sell  readily  here  this  sea¬ 
son  at  $3  per  bushel ;  usual  price  $1  50  to  $2, 
according  to  variety.  Culled  beans  are  sold 
for  sheep  as  is  also  the  fodder,  and  it  is  always 
worth  one  cent  per  pound  to  cook  for  hogs. 
Bright  fodder  is  worth  from  $5  to  $8  per  ton. 
We  have  a  bean  planter  made  at  Brockport, 
N.  Y.,’with  which  we  plant  in  hills  from  10  to 
12  inches  one  way  and  from  24  to  30  inches  the 
other  way. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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CEMENT  FLOORS. 

PROFESSOR  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 

Such  floors,  when  properly  made,  are  very 
valuable  for  barns  and  outbuildings.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  impervious  to  liquids,  and 
will  retain  all  the  manurial  matter  that  is 
placed  on  them.  In  the  second  place,  rats 
and  other  vermin  cannot  burrow  through 
them,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  will 
not  burrow  under  them  to  any  great  extent. 
Floors  made  with  American  cement  will  not 
generally  be  tough  enough  to  withstand  the 
treading  of  animals,  and  should  be  protected 
by  a  covering  of  boards.  A  covering  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Portland  cement,  about  two  inches  in 
thickness,  made  by  mixing  three  parts  of 
sharp  sand  to  one  part  of  cement,  with  water 
just  sufficient  to  damp  it,  and  thoroughly 
rammed  in  place,  will  stand  treading  of  ani¬ 
mals,  but  will,  I  think,  in  most  places  be  more 
expensive  than  a  board  covering. 

METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  foundation  for  such  floors  should  first  be 
made;  this  is  done  by  laying  a  course  of  small 
stones  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 
Ram  these  in  place  with  a  ram  made  of  a 
block  of  wood  of  the  shape  shown  in  Figure 
136,  about  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  lower 
end,  and  two  or  three  feet 
long.  After  this  course  of 
stones  is  in  place,  make  a 
mortar  by  using  one  par, 
by  measure  of  quick-lime, 
one  part  of  American  ce¬ 
ment,  10  parts  of  sand  and 
sufficient  water  to  make  it 
very  thin.  Pour  this  water 
as  soon  as  mixed  on  the 
course  of  stones,  and  with 
a  common  hoe  work  the 
mortar  into  all  the  cracks. 
Sufficient  mortar  will  be 
used  when  the  cracks  are 
full.  After  the  first  course 
is  completed,  a  second  one 
should  be  put  on.  This 
will  make  a  total  thick¬ 
ness  of  about  six  or  eight 
inches,  If  a  floor  is  to  be 
laid  for  a  stable,  joists 
of  two  by  four  scantling 
should  be  bedded  in  the  upper  course  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  project  about  one-half  inch  above 
the  course.  Before  the  floor  is  laid  a  mortar 
made  of  one  part  quick-lime,  one  part  Ameri¬ 
can  cement  and  six  parts  sharp  sand, is  spread 
over  the  surface  and  leveled  off  from  joist  to 
joist,  the  boards  or  planks  for  the  floor  should 
bo  laid  at  once  while  the  mortar  is  soft.  This 
last  course  of  mortar  may,  with  advantage, be 
replaced  by  a  mortar  made  of  hot  coal  tar  and 
sand,  mixed  and  applied  while  hot. 

If  the  floor  is  not  to  be  trodden  on  by  animals, 
it  will  do  to  finish  it  with  a  coat  of  cement 
mortar,  about  one  inch  thick.  The  mortar  for 
this  finishing  coat  should  be  one  part  sand  to 
one  part  cement  and  no  lime.  If  a  cement 
floor  is  needed  for  a  stable,  a  covering  of 
Portland  cement  mortar  as  described,  should 
be  placed  upon  the  stones. 

I  have  seen  very  good  floors  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  hot  coal  tar  with  sand  and  stones,  instead 
of  lime  or  cement,  as  described.  This  floor 
will  give  off  its  characteristic  odor  for  a  long 
time,  however,  and  can  not  be  recommended 
when  such  odor  is  objectionable.  The  floors 
under  the  cattle  stable  and  also  the  piggery 
at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  were 
constructed  substantially  as  described.  All 
the  surfaces  of  wood-work  in  contact  with  the 
mortar  were  first  coated  with  hot  coal  tar. 
This  work  was  done  in  1871.  In  1886  it  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  remove  the  piggery  to  a 
new  site;  the  floor  was  well  preserved,  but 
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the  joists  bedded  in  the  mortar  were  badly 
rotted.  The  cattle  stable  floor  is  apparently 
in  as  good  condition  as  when  first  put  down. 
No  doubt  the  piggery  floor  would  have  lasted 
indefinitely,  had  the  building  not  been  moved. 
Figure  137  shows  the  form  of  floor  used  for  the 
cattle  stable  and  piggery. 
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Fig.  137. 

I  wish  to  say  just  a  word  regarding  the  use 
of  cement  and  lime.  Cement  should  be  used 
as  soon  as  mixed  with  water,  as  it  very  soon 
hardens  or  sets;  this  operation  should  not  be 
disturbed,  and  if  it  takes  place  even  in  a 
small  degree,  before  the  mortar  is  deposited 
in  its  permanent  place,  it  will  never  become 
as  hard  as  though  it  had  not  been  disturbed. 
Lime  mortar  is  rather  improved  than  injured 
by  allowing  it  to  remain  a  long  time  after  be¬ 
ing  mixed.  In  this  article  I  recommend  the 
use  of  equal  quantities  of  lime  and  cement, 
solely  on  the  ground  of  economy.  If  the 
foundation  is,  however,  in  the  water,  the  lime 
should  be  replaced  by  cement,  but  for  all  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances  a  mixture  of  half  lime 
and  cement  gives  better  satisfaction  than  pure 
cement — such  a  compound  forms  a  water  lime 
that,  although  it  will  not  set  under  water, still 
when  once  it  is  set,  will  not  be  affected  by  wa¬ 
ter.  For  ordinary  floors,  I  think  it  becomes 
in  time  harder  than  pure  cement. 

Mich.  Agricultural  College. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.*  1 


INTESTINAL  WORMS  IN  A  HORSE. 

G.  W.  S.,  Andover,  Mass—  My  eight-year- 
old  horse  is  in  poor  condition  with  rough  hair 
and  is  troubled  with  small  white  intestinal 
worms.  He  has  had  from  nine  to  twelve 
quarts  of  grain  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  hay 
all  winter  and  light  exercise  nearly  everyday. 
He  is  always  hungry  eating  everything  he  can 
find,  and,  if  anything,  he  is  growing  thinner. 

I  have  tried  tonic  powders  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  powdered  gentian,  but  they  have  had  no 
effect.  What  should  be  done? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  small  white  worms  are  probably  the 
common  pin-worm — Oxyuris  curvula.  If  so, 
they  should  have  a  pointed  tail  and  be  about 
an  inch  in  length.  Most  likely  the  horse  also 
has  other  intestinal  worms,  so  that  it  will  be 
desirable  to  follow  a  course  of  treatment  that 
will  remove  all  of  them.  Give  six  drams  of 
Barbadoes  aloes  to  freely  purge  the  animal. 
Then  each  morning  for  a  week  give  two  drams 
each  of  tartar  emetic  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  one  dram  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  pint  of  milk 
or  gruel.  On  the  seventh  morning  give  an¬ 
other  dose  of  four  to  eight  drams  of  aloes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  first 
dose.  During  the  treatment  the  horse  should 
be  fed  sparingly  on  a  laxative  diet  (grass, roots 
or  a  daily  bran  mash)  and  the  medicine  should 
be  given  each  morning  before  feeding.  To 
move  the  worms  in  the  lower  colon  and  rec¬ 
tum  give  daily  injections  of  two  quarts  of  a 
strong  solution  of  quassia;  or  four  ounces  of 
oil  of  turpentine  shaken  up  in  a  pint  of  milk 
and  diluted  with  two  quarts  of  warm  soap 
suds,  to  be  injected  daily.  All  injections 
should  be  blood-warm  when  injected.  An¬ 
other  very  effective  course  of  treatment,  and 
one  requiring  less  time  is  to  give  a  dose  of 
aloes  as  before, and  after  a  fast  of  18  to  24  hours 
(allowing  free  access  to  water  but  no  food)  give 
a  drench  of  three  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine 
well  shaken  up  in  one  quart  of  milk,  and  fol¬ 
low  immediately  with  a  small  dose  of  three  to 
five  drams  of  aloes  according  to  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  first  dose.  After  the  bowels  have 
moved  supply  the  usual  diet.  Repeat  in  a 
week  if  it  appears  necessary.  The  injections 
of  quassia  or  turpentine  should  also  be  given 
in  this  case  as  before;  but  if  turpentine  is  used 
for  the  injection  it  should  not  be  injected 
until  eight  to  twelve  hours  after  the  drench¬ 
ing.  Either  course  of  treatment  if  thorough 
should  rid  a  horse  of  his  intestinal  worms. 
To  tone  up  the  system  after  the  above  treat¬ 
ment  give  the  following  powders  night  and 
morning  on  the  feed,  in  doses  of  two  table - 
spoonfuls:  sulphate  of  iron  and  aloes,  each 
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four  ounces,  powdered  gentian,  ginger  and 
niter  each  one-half  pound;  mix.  Free  access 
to  common  salt  at  all  times  is  excellent  as  a 
preventive,  and  will  also  aid  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  worms  already  present  in  the  intestines. 

SEEDING  A  POOR  HILL-SIDE;  STRAWBER¬ 
RIES,  ETC. 

E.  M.,  Stanford,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  get  a  good  start  of  grass  on  a  field  of 
about  11  acres,  sloping  to  the  south.  Some  of 
it  is  a  steep  hill-side.  The  land  is  poor;  what 
would  be  the  best  fertilizer?  Ashes  here  are 
worth  50  cents  a  barrel.  Would  they  be  use¬ 
ful  and  cheap?  2.  On  half  of  another  field  of 
about  12  acres,  nearly  all  level,  there  has  been 
no  grass  of  any  account  for  several  years.  I 
sowed  rye  last  fall  and  needing  pasture  this 
spring,  I  turned  in  the  sheep  to  graze  on  it. 
If  after  pasturing  the  growth  were  turned 
under  and  grass  seed  were  sown  late  in  the 
summer  would  it  be  likely  to  succeed  with 
manure,  which  I  would  have  to  buy,  as  I  need 
all  I  make  for  other  parts  of  the  farm?  3. 
Strawberries  sdll  for  10  cents  a  quart,  would 
it  be  advisable  to  set  out,  say,  a  quarter  of  an 
acre?  If  so,  what  varieties  should  be  used 
and  how  should  the  work  be  done?  4.  What 
is  the  best  way  to  apply  sheep  manure  to  the 
corn  crop? 

Ans. — 1  and  2.  It  is  a  tiresome  business  to 
get  a  good  start  of  grass  on  a  poor  hill  side. 
The  fall  is  the  worst  time  in  the  year  to  sow 
grass  seed  on  such  land,  as  it  is  almost  certain 
to  be  winter-killed  or  thrown  out  by  the  frosts 
in  the  spring.  Probably  the  best  way  to  get 
this  land  in  grass  would  be  to  sow  it  with 
clover  as  soon  as  it  can  be  got  ready,  plowing 
and  harrowing  the  land  until  it  is  quite  fine, 
and  then  sowing  a  peck  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
If  grass  will  grow,  clover  will,  and  the  second 
year  the  clover  sod  may  be  turned  under  and 
grass  seed  sown  to  get  a  sod.  If  it  is  thought 
any  fertilizer  is  needed — and  this  seems  to  be 
the  case — 300 pounds  per  acre  of  chemical  com¬ 
plete  manure  would  be  a  great  help.  The 
first  crop  of  clover  hay  will  more  than  pay 
for  it.  For  this  field  the  course  above  des¬ 
cribed  would  be  judicious.  3.  A  strawberry 
plantation  is  very  profitable  when  well  man¬ 
aged.  It  is  difficult  to  select  varieties  for  any 
special  locality,  as  no  other  fruit  varies  so 
much  in  respect  of  soil  and  locality  as  the 
strawberry.  The  market  is  also  an  important 
item.  If  it  is  near-by,  some  of  the  soft  varie¬ 
ties  can  be  grown  with  more  profit  than 
others,  because  they  are  more  productive. 
The  most  productive  varieties  are  Crescent, 
Wilson  and  Champion.  These  are  all  good  for 
market.  But  it  would  be  the  best  plan  to  in¬ 
quire  of  your  neighbors  as  to  the  kinds  which 
do  the  best  in  the  vicinity,  and  plant  only 
three  varieties.  Strawberries  require  good  scil, 
and  in  the  absence  of  manure  a  mixture  of 
450  pounds  of  bone,  200  pounds  of  kainit,  and 
50  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  make  a 
useful  fertilizer.  .It  is  useless  to  try  to  grow 
strawberries  for  profit  on  poor  land.  In  rows 
three  feet  apart  is  the  usual  manner  of  grow¬ 
ing  them  for  market.  The  second  year  each 
row  would  be  about  12  inches  wide.  Runners 
should  be  cut  off  when  the  crop  is  bearing.  4. 
Sheep  manure,  or,  in  fact,  any  other,  should 
be  turned  under  with  lap  furrows  and  mixed 
with  the  soil  by  harrowing  before  the  plant¬ 
ing. 

LICE,  MANGE  OR  INDIGESTION. 

J.  H.  Y.  (no  address).— -What  ails  my  horses? 
They  scratch  and  rub  and  bite  themselves  un¬ 
til  they  get  most  of  the  hair  off,  rubbing  even 
their  hide  off  in  places.  The  first  one  com¬ 
menced  about  two  months  ago.  The  ailment 
seems  to  be  contagious,  as  six  more  have  it  at 
present.  The  trouble  isn’t  caused  by  lice,  as  I 
have  examined  them  closely. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

From  your  incomplete  description  I  cannot 
say  definitely  what  causes  the  severe  itching 
of  the  skin  of  your  horses.  It  may  be  due  to 
lice,  the  acari  of  mange,  or  to  the  feed.  Are 
any  fowls  kept  or  allowed  to  run  in  or  near 
the  stable?  If  so  I  suspect  the  cause  is  hen- 
lice,  which  might  not  be  found  on  the  skin  un¬ 
less  you  examine  the  animals  with  care  in  the 
stable  at  night.  The  treatment  would  be  to 
thoroughly  clean  and  whitewash  the  stable, 
and  especially  the  compartment  occupied  by 
the  fowls,  with  freshly  slaked  quicklime,  to 
which  add  one  pint  of  kerosene  to  each  bucket 
of  whitewash.  In  the  absence  of  fowls,  exam¬ 
ine  the  skin  to  see  if  it  is  covered  in  patches 
with  scurf  or  scabs,  indicating  the  possible 
pressure  of  the  parasitic  acari  which  cause 
mange— also  known  as  acariases,  scab,  itch, 
etc.  This  disease  is  treated  by  washing  the 
skin  with  warm,  strong  soapsuds,  using  a  stiff 
brush  to  break  up  and  remove  the  crusts  or 
scabs.  Then  apply  a  lotion  of  tobacco  (tobac¬ 
co  one  pound,  boiled  in  two  gallons  water) 
and  repeat  on  the  third  and  sixth  days.  The 
stable,  harness,  brushes,  combs,  etc.,  should 
receive  similar  treatment.  Finally  if  the  skin 
is  clean  and  the  itching  is  constitutional,  it  is 
probably  due  to  the  feed  or  indigestion. 


THE  ftUBAK,  HEWofORREH. 


Avoid  feeding  all  such  heating  agents  as  corn, 
buckwheat,  bean  and  pea  meal,  and  feed  only 
such  lighter  grains  as  oats,  wheat  bran,  etc., 
with  only  a  moderate  allowance  of  good  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  Give  each  horse  in  the  feed  twice 
daily  one  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  Glauber  salts  and  carbonate  of  soda. 
Any  sore  of  the  skin  may  be  washed  with  a 
weak  solution  of  sugar  of  lead— one  dram  dis¬ 
solved  in  each  pint  of  water.  After  treatment 
for  either  of  the  above  diseases  the  skin  should 
be  stimulated  by  thorough  daily  grooming. 
TUMOR  ON  NECK  OF  COW;  AN  AILING  COLT; 

COUGH  IN  A  CALF. 

O.  A.  S.,  Otisco  Center,  N.  Y. — 1.  There’s  a 
lump  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  on  the  under  side 
of  the  right  jaw  of  a  cow  of  mine,  up  near  the 
neck.  The  animal  is  in  good  health  and  spirits 
and  hasn’t  let  up  on  her  milk.  2.  My  two- 
year  old  filly  is  at  times  badly  bloated.  She 
switches  her  tail,  but  doesn’t  rub  it  against 
anything.  She  will  stand  on  one  hind  leg  for 
a  time,  and  then  on  the  other,  and  appears 
uneasy.  I  have  kept  her  tied  up  in  the  stable 
the  same  as  the  other  horses,  letting  her  out 
for  exercise  in  fine  weather.  She  is  well  fed. 
What  ails  her?  3.  What  is  good  for  a  cough 
in  a  week-old  sucking  calf? 

Ans. — 1.  Probably  a  tumor  or  the  result  of 
an  injury.  If  it  continues  hard  and  painless 
clip  the  hair  and  paint  daily  with  compound 
tincture  of  iodine.  If  movable  and  only  skin- 
deep  it  might  be  most  easily  removed  by  cut¬ 
ting  it  out.  3.  Either  intestinal  worms  or  in¬ 
digestion,  very  likely  the  former.  Watch  the 
dung  for  worms,  especially  small,  white,  point¬ 
ed  ones  about  an  inch  long,  to  see  if  the  colt 
is  passing  any.  If  not,  the  trouble  is  proba¬ 
bly  indigestion,  for  which  give  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  following  powders  in  its  feed 
night  and  morning:  One-half  pound  each  of 
powdered  gentian,  ginger  and  sodium  carbon¬ 
ate,  and  four  ounces  of  the  best  aloes.  If 
worms  are  present  or  there  is  no  improvement 
after  giving  the  above  powders,  follow  the 
course  of  treatment  recommended  for  intesti¬ 
nal  worms  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue, — 
giving  the  colt  only  one -half  the  doses  there 
prescribed  for  the  adult.  After  the  treatment 
feed  one-fourth  pint  of  ground  or  boiled  flax- 
seed  twice  daily.  3.  Steam  the  throat  once 
or  twice  daily  by  holding  the  head  over  a 
bucket  of  boiling  water  for  20  minutes.  See 
that  the  calves  have  dry ,  comfortable  quarters 
where  they  will  not  take  cold.  Mix  one-half 
ounce  of  solid  extract  belladonna  with  four 
ounces  of  honey  and  give  one-half  teaspoonful 
three  or  four  times  daily,  simply  placing  it 
well  back  on  the  tongue. 

ABOUT  SETTLING  IN  VIRGINIA. 

G.  E.  K.,  Lansing,  Mich.—l.  Can  a  person 
with  a  small  capital  do  well  in  Virginia?  2. 
What  can  good  land  be  bought  for  near 
Richmond?  3.  Which  would  be  the  best  part 
of  the  State  for  a  man  to  locate?  4.  Can  a 
man  do  well  there  working  land  on  shares? 

Ans. — 1.  It  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  the  character  of  the  man.  Such  ques¬ 
tions  are  altogether  too  indefinite  to  be  ans¬ 
wered  without  more  information.  2.  The  prices 
vary  considerably:  it  may  be  said,  however, 
that  land  near  Richmond  will  fetch  1100  per 
acre  without  buildings.  8.  This  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  kind  of  farming  one  de¬ 
sires  to  follow.  If  mixed  farming,  particu¬ 
larly  stock  farming,  the  central  or  western 
parts  of  the  State  would  be  advisable,  as  land 
can  be  bought  cheaper  there  in  proportion, 
and  springs  and  running  water  are  more 
abundant,  which  are  a  help  to  grazing.  If 
truck  farming  is  desired,  viz:  growing  vege¬ 
tables  for  Northern  markets,  then  the  vicinity 
of  Norfolk  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  has  more 
direct  and  cheaper  freight  accommodation. 
In  consequence  of  competition  between  steam¬ 
boats  and  railroad  a  barrel  of  produce  is  now 
carried  from  Norfolk  to  New  York  for  17 
cents.  This  is,  of  course,  lower  than  freight 
would  be  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Then 
the  climate  is  milder  near  Norfolk  than  it  is 
farther  inland  and  it  is  better  adapted  to 
winter  crops,  like  spinach,  kale,  cabbage, 
etc.  4.  There  are  plenty  who  do  well  on 
shares;  others  do  not,  just  as  in  the  Northern 
States.  It  would  be  advisable  to  see  the 
country  first.  If  our  friend  could  arrange  to 
work  for  part  or  whole  of  a  year  first,  he 
could  learn  more  than  would  be  possible  by 
writing. 

GROWING  LEMON  TREES. 

E.  T.,  Chappaqua,  N,  I. — How  are  lemon 
trees  grown  in  the  house?  I  have  a  tree  30 
years  old,  which  was  a  great  bearer.  I  re¬ 
potted  in  a  tub  which  once  contained  asbetos 
for  roofing,  and  since  then  it  hasn’t  thriven? 
Why? 

Ans. — Lemon  trees  are  evergreens,  and  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  growing  should  at  all 
times  be  kept  moderately  moist.  Their  pots 
or  tubs  should  be  well  and  efficiently  drained, 
and  under,  rather  than  over-sized  as  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  plants.  Ordinary  turfy 
loam  forms  a  good  compost.  The  earth  should 


be  well  firmed  in  the  pots.  Lemon  trees  in 
pots  or  tubs  thrive  well  in  dwelling  houses  in 
winter,  providing  they  are  kept  away  from 
the  fire  place,  stove  or  register,  and  gas  light 
is  not  used  much  in  the  room  where  they  are; 
and  while  they  may  appear  uninjured,  should 
the  temperature  occasionally  fall  as  low  as  32°, 
it  is  not  well  to  let  it  drop  under  35°.  All  tubs 
which  have  been  used  for  anything  else  and 
are  now  to  be  used  for  plants  of  any  kind 
should  be  char-burned  inside.  This  can  be  read¬ 
ily  done  by  a  fire  of  straw  or  shavings.  Wash 
the  stems  and  hard-wood  branches  with  pot¬ 
ash  water  to  destroy  the  scale,  and  the  leaves 
with  soft  soapy  water  and  a  sponge.  Then 
lay  the  plant  on  its  side  and  shower  slightly 
warmed  (125°  Fahr)  clean  water  over  it. 
Don’t  use  fertilizers  of  any  kind  unless  your 
plant  is  in  vigorous  condition;  indeed,  if  the 
plant  is  sick,  you  should  rigidly  abstain  from 
furnishing  it  with  stimulants.  Healthy  lemon 
trees  should  not  drop  their  leaves  in  winter. 
But  what  ails  your  particular  plant,  we  can¬ 
not  tell,  without  knowing  more  about  it. 

THE  “BLACK  APPLE;”  PEARS  ON  THE  QUINCE. 

Subscriber  (no  address).— 1.  Where  can  I 
purchase  trees  of  what  used  to  be  known  in 
New  England  as  the  Black  Apple?  2.  Do 
those  varieties  of  pears  that  do  not  succeed  on 
the  quince,  make,  when  double-worked  on  the 
quince,  as  desirable  dwarfs  in  every  way  as 
those  that  do  succeed  on  the  quince? 

Ans.— 1.  The  New  England  “Black  Apple” 
was  probably  the  Black  Gilliflower,  a  very 
dark  dull  red  apple  of  an  oblong  conical  form 
and  medium  size.  It  is  a  productive  mid-win¬ 
ter  apple,  and  used  to  be  popular;  but  it  has 
been  crowded  out  by  other  more  profitable 
sorts,  and  is  now  rarely  found,  except  in  old 
orchards.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  Black  Apple, 
otherwise  Small  Black,  Jersey  Black,  Black 
American,  a  small  flat  apple  of  a  dark  red 
color  with  a  bloom;  a  pleasant  but  not  high- 
flavored  fruit.  A  large  “Black  Apple”  is  the 
one  grown  in  Western  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  most  generally  known  as  Black  Detroit. 
2.  They  do,  when  the  variety  used  as  a  stock 
agrees  well  with  the  one  grafted  on  it.  Strong 
growers  are  usually  selected  for  double  work¬ 
ing,  but  all  strong  growers  are  not  suitable. 
Experience  shows  that  the  old  White  Doyennd 
is  one  of  the  best  for  a  stock.  It  seems  to 
adapt  itself  to  a  greater  number  of  varieties 
than  any  other. 

WATERING  CATTLE. 

Subscriber  (no  address). — 1.  What  is  the 
best  time  to  water  cattle — before  or  after 
feeding  coarse  fodder?  Is  there  any  danger 
of  washing  the  feed  from  the  stomach  if  the 
animal  is  watered  after  feeding?  2.  When 
cattle  lick  the  ground,  what  has  been  lacking 
in  their  winter  feed? 

Ans. — 1.  Water  is  rapidly  absorbed  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  hence  it  should  be  given 
to  all  animals  before  feeding  and  never  soon 
after  it.  When  given  soon  after  feeding  it 
dilutes  the  digestive  fluid  and  causes  the  food 
to  pass  into  the  bowels  undigested.  2.  Her¬ 
bivorous  animals  require  a  certain  quantity  of 
mineral  matter  in  the  food.  When  at  pasture 
they  get  this  with  the  grass  and  when  fed  on 
hay  and  grain  the  natural  craving  appears  in 
the  desire  to  lick  earth,  eat  wood,  bones  and 
other  coarse  substances.  Wood  ashes  contain 
all  the  mineral  elements  of  vegetable  matter 
and  consequently  are  excellent  to  supply  this 
needed  mineral  matter.  A  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  fresh  wood  ashes  and  one  part  of  salt 
may  be  given  weekly  to  cattle  with  benefit. 

LAMENESS  IN  THE  FORELEG  OF  A  HORSE. 

A.  McM.,  Darlington,  Pa. — My  mare  has 
been  lame  over  a  year.  There  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  lameness  when  she  is  at  work 
or  idle.  She  stands  with  one  foot  in  advance 
of  the  other  or  sets  it  back,  holding  it  on  the 
toe.  She  drags  the  toe,  striking  it  on  things 
that  makes  it  worse.  She  goes  down  hill  as  if 
stiff  in  the  shoulders,  and  walks  on  the  outside 
of  her  front  feet.  She  is  very  stiff  after  stand¬ 
ing.  She  has  always  been  well  cared  for. 
What  should  be  done  for  her? 

Ans. — Apply  a  linseed  poultice  to  the  foot 
for  three  or  four  days,  to  soften  the  hoof. 
Then  remove,  and  keep  the  whole  hoof,  wall 
and  sole,  well  coated,  with  an  ointment  of 
equal  parts  of  pine  tar  and  vaseline,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  hoof  from  drying  again.  Now  clip 
the  hair  from  the  front  and  sides  of  the  pas¬ 
tern  for  six  inch,  s  above  the  hoof,  and  rub 
in  a  cantharides  blister,  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  and  precautions  frequently  given  for 
blistering  in  the  Rural.  During  treatment 
the  mare  should  have  only  daily  walking  ex¬ 
ercise. 

BUCKWHEAT  SHORTS  AS  FEED. 

J.  H.,  Canajoharie. — I  am  feeding  my  cows 
in  milk  buckwheat  shorts.  I  get  them  for  $14 
per  ton.  Is  it  best  to  feed  them  alone  or  to 
mix  with  other  grain? 

Ans. — Buckwheat  shorts  are  far  too  rich  in 
albuminoids  to  be  fed  alone,  the  ration  being 
1:1.3,  A  ration  to  be  well  balanced  for  a 


milch  cow  should  be  1:5.  If  in  feeding  straw 
ripe  Timothy  hay  or  corn  silage  for  forage 
and  only  a  small  amount  of  the  shorts  were 
fed  it  would  balance  up  those  foods  in  the 
right  proportion  and  especially  if  the  cows 
had  daily  a  portion  of  turnips  or  beets  or  po¬ 
tatoes.  But  to  make  milk  production  most 
profitable,  the  cows  should  be  fed  all  they  will 
digest'  and  'assimilate.  In  that  case  there 
should  be  mixed  with  the  shorts  some  wheat 
middlings,  or  corn  meal,  say,  with  Timothy 
hay  or  straw  or  silage  as  a  forage  food,  two 
parts  buckwheat  shorts,  one  part  wheat  bran, 
and  one  part  corn  meal  all  by  weight.  This 
is  in  a  general  way,  as  without  knowing  just 
what  the  forage  is  no  one  can  assume  to  advise 
definitely  as  to  the  ration. 

SORE  EYES  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  G.,  West  Lebanon ,  N.  F.— One  of  the 
eyes  of  a  horse  of  mine  got  sore  last  summer, 
and  during  winter  the  other  became  sore.  I 
wash  the  eyes  in  warm  water  and  castile  soap ; 
what  kind  of  a  wash  would  be  better? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

If  possible  we  would  advise  consulting  a 
competent  veterinarian  at  once,  as  such  cases 
should  be  carefully  examined  in  person  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  the  special  treatment  necessary  to 
preserve  the  sight.  If  obliged  to  treat  the 
case  yourself,  cover  the  eyes  with  a  bandage 
kept  constantly  wet  with  the  following  solu¬ 
tion  :  Lead  acetate  one-half  dram  and  sulphate 
of  morphine  10  grains,  dissolved  in  one  pint 
of  water.  The  “white  in  the  eye”  may  be 
touched  daily  with  a  small  camel’s-hair  brush 
wet  in  a  solution  of  two  to  three  grains  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  water.  During 
treatment  the  stable  should  be  darkened.  The 
diet  should  be  restricted  and  laxative. 

PREMATURE  BIRTH  IN  A  SOW. 

A  “ subscriber ,”  N.  Y.—l  have  a  fine  Berk¬ 
shire  sow  from  which  I  have  been  breeding 
for  five  years.  Her  last  litter— in  March- 
consisted  of  13  pigs,  which  were  dropped  two 
weeks  too  soon.  All  the  little  things,  except 
one,  died  from  weakness.  What 'caused  the 
premature  birth,  and  how  old  can  a  sow  be 
and  still  be  trusted  to  breed  safely? 

Ans  —The  age  of  the  sow  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  premature  birth,  which  was  most 
likely  the  result  of  a  strain  or  other  injury. 
She  may  be  safely  bred  again  if  you  desire  to 
do  so,  and  this  may  be  repeated  as  long  as  she 
continues  to  be  a  profitable  breeder.  Sows 
usually  cease  to  be  profitable  breeders  afte 
three  to  six  years’  breeding,  while  in  practice 
most  stockmen  find  it  more  profitable  to  breed 
only  about  two  years,  after  which  the  old 
sows  are  fattened  for  the  butcher  and  replaced 
by  a  stock  of  young  sows. 

KNOTS  ON  APPLE  TREES. 

J.  B.  W.,  Alpena,  Mich.— What  are  the  in¬ 
closed  knots  and  do  they  injure  the  apple  trees 
on  which  they  are  produced— Ben  Davis? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

These  gall-like  enlargements  on  the  twigs  of 
the  Ben  Davis  apple  trees  are  not  new  to  me. 
We  have  found  the  same  on  our  apple  trees  in 
considerable  numbers.  Close  examination 
shows  no  sign  of  any  insect  inside.  Again, 
the  trees  bearing  these  excrescences  are  very 
strong  and  vigorous;  so  that  whatever  the 
cause  they  seem  to  cause  no  serious  trouble  to 
the  tree.  Owing  to  some  cause  there  must  have 
been  an  excessive  flow  of  sap  at  these  points 
and  thus  a  stimulated  growth  was  produced. 
What  was  the  irritant  it  is  hard  to  say. 

PROPAGATING  THE  RED  CEDAR. 

A.  C.  C.,  Calonsville,  Md. — How  can  I  pro¬ 
pagate  the  Red  Cedar. 

Ans.— You  may  propagate  by  cuttings, 
grafting  or  layering.  The  trees  being  so  high, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  pots  or  boxes 
should  be  raised  to  a  level  with  the  branches 
to  be  layered.  Then  bend  the  shoot  in  the  soil 
and  secure  it  there.  It  is  well  either  to  tongue 
the  shoot  to  be  layered  or  to  give  it  a  twist  to 
check  the  sap.  The  soil  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  dry.  Cuttings  may  be  started  by 
placing  them  inboxes  of  sand,  the  boxes  to  be 
placed  in  a  hot-bed.  Allow  them  to  stand  for 
a  few  days  in  a  cool  place ,  before  subjecting 
them  to  the  bottom  heat.  Shade  and  mois¬ 
ture  are  necessary.  Without  practical  lessons 
and  needed  conveniences  we  doubt  if  you 
would  succeed  by  grafting. 

A.  B.  S.,  Littleton,  N.  H. — Does  the  Rural 
use  wire  as  a  trellis  for  peas?  If  so,  which 
number  wire  should  be  used? 

Ans.— No,  but  we  should  think  it  a  very 
good  idea  if  one  can  afford  to  use  it.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  No.  19  wire  netting,  two  inch  mesh, 
would  do.  If  single  wire  is  used  it  can  be 
bought  for  about  six  cents  per  pound,  18  feet 
to  the  pound. 


Miscellaneous. 

J.  M.  K.,  Bristol,  Md.— 1.  My  15-year-old 
mare  is  in  good.condition ;  but  one  of  her  hind 
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pastern  joints  makes  a  creaking  noise  each 
time  she  steps.  She  is  not  lame  in  the  leg,  ex¬ 
cept  a  trifle  sometimes  when  she  trots.  I  have 
let  her  rest  nearly  all  winter,  and  bathed  her 
leg  for  rheumatism.  This  did  some  good  but 
did  not  stop  the  noise.  She  was  badly  cut  in 
that  joint  by  a  shovel  plow,  she  strained  her 
leg  and  also  burnt  it  by  catching  it  over  a 
hernp  rope  while  being  hobbled  at  grass.  It 
is  not  sore  or  feverish.  2.  Is  there  any  way 
of  telling  what  fertilizer  to  use  except  by  trial ; 
if  so,  how? 

Ans. — 1.  Apply'a  cantharides  blister  to  the 
joint,  clipping  the  hair  short,  and  rubbing  the 
blister  well  into  the  skin  (powdered  canthar¬ 
ides, 2  drams ; vaseline,  1  ounce ;  spirits  camphor, 
lOdrops).  When  the  blister  is  well  raised,  re¬ 
quiring  13  to  24  hours,  wash  off  with  castile 
soapsuds,  and  anoint  daily  with  vaseline  un¬ 
til  the  scab  is  removed.  Repeat  in  six  weeks 
if  necessary.  The  head  must  be  kept  tied  to 
prevent  reaching  the  blistered  surface  with 
the  mouth.  2.  That’s  the  only  satisfactory 
way,  as  analyses  of  the  soil  would  be  by  far 
too  expensive  and  very  uncertain  in  the  les¬ 
sons  to  be  drawn  therefrom.  Of  course,  a 
“complete”  fer  ilizer  will  produce  good  re¬ 
sults,  as  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  plant 
food ;  but  some  of  those  may  not  be  needed  by 
the  soil  or  crop.  • 

C.  E.  S.,  Cacles,  La. — Some  time  ago  the 
neck  and  shoulders  of  one  of  my  hogs  swelled 
to  a  large  size,  the  animal  felt  great  difficul¬ 
ty  in  breathing;  the  passage  of  the  breath 
was  accompanied  by  a  wheezing  sound  often 
like  snoring.  The  appetite  remained  good, 
however,  until  the  sufferer  died,  apparently 
from  suffocation,  in  about  seven  days  after 

he  attack.  Another  was  taken  sick  about  a 
week  ago,  but  doesn’t  appear  to  get  any  worse. 
What  would  .be  the  best  treatment? 

Ans. — Call  a  veterinarian  to  examine  the 
pig.  We  cannot  diagnose  the  case  from  your 
description,  and  consequently  cannot  advise 
suitable  treatment. 

W.  H.  S., Tull  amor  e,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  fall  plow¬ 
ing  advisable,  the  land  to  be  plowed  again  in 
the  spring  for  potatoes?  2.  How  would  pota¬ 
toes  do  on  old  pasture  sod  broken  last  fall?  3. 
Should  the  seed  pieces_.be  cut  two  eyes  to  a 
piece  and  one  piece  to  a  hill  or  one  eye  to  a 
piece  and.two  pieces. to  a.hill? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  it  would  be  better,  but  the 
trench  makes  it  less  necessary.  2.  The  sod 
would  help  them  in  furnishing  some  food  and 
rendering  the  soil  more  mellow.  8.  We  pre¬ 
fer  two  to  three  strong  eyes  in  one  piece,  with 
all  the  flesh  that  can  be  given. 

D.  W.  T.,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. — My  two-year- 
old  colt  was  castrated  a  year  ago,  but  the 
wounds  have  never  entirely  healed  and  he  has 
ridgling  on  both  sides.  There  is  an  opening 
on  each  side  extending  up  to  the  cord,  the 
holes  being  large  enough  to  admit  a  finger. 
Pus  is  constantly  discharged,  otherwise  the 
animal  is  in  good  health.  How  should  I  treat 
him? 

Ans. — You  cannot  treat  the  colt  yourself. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  have  him  operated 
upon  by  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon;  and 
the  earlier  the  operation  is  performed  the 
better  the  chances  of  recovery. 

T.  B.,  Morristown,  N.  J. — What  sort  of 
a  potato  is  the  Rural  Blush?  How  long  has  it 
been  on  the  market,  and  is  it  a  good  cropper? 

Ans. — It  is  a  late  potato  of  the  first  quality. 
We  use  no  other  kind  when  we  can  get  the 
Blush.  It  yields  heavily  and  withstands 
drought  finely — better  than  any  other  we 
know  of.  It  keeps  as  well  as  any  potato — a 
remarkable  keeper.  It  “straggles”  in  the 
hill — its  chief  fault. 

A.  T.  J. ,  Villa  del  Pila,  Paraguay,  South 
America.— Can  fruit  treesand  vines  be  packed 
in  the  United  States  so  that  they  would  arrive 
in  this  country  in  fairly  good  condition— say 
in  45  days? 

Ans. — Yes,  nursery  stock  can  be  packed  so 
that  it  will  stand  a  shipment  of  45  or  even  60 
days  with  safety,  if  proper  care  is  exercised 
by  the  steamers,  according  to  directions,  in 
transit. 

H.  A.  R.,  Greenport,  N.  Y. — In  what  form 
is  potash  most  available  for  fertilizing  fruit 
trees — muriate  or  sulphate?  Where  can  it  be 
got? 

Ans. — For  fruit  trees  muriate  is  generally 
preferred.  Kainit  would  answer,  being  vir¬ 
tually  a  muriate  and  common  salt.  All  fer¬ 
tilizer  firms  sell  the  several  forms  of  potash 
used  in  chemical  fertilizers. 

A.  P.  S.,  Bedford,  Mass.— Does  Prof.  Arms- 
by  tell  the  truth,  on  page  149,  when  he  says 
that  the  source  of  the  quality  in  milk  is  to  be 
found  in  the  breed  rather  than  in  the  feed? 

Ans. — There  are  many  opinions  on  this 
point.  The  “doctors"  do  not  seem  to  agree. 
We  shall  soon  publish  the  opinions  of  mauy 
breeders  and  dairymen. 

J.  L.  C.,  Keshena,  Wis.— Is  sub-soiling  on 
a  light  sandy  laud  of  any  use? 

Ans. — The  object  of  subsoiliug  is  to  loosen 


and  mellow  the  soil  to  a  depth  greater  than 
the  furrow  plow  can  reach.  Light,  well- 
drained  soils  do  not  need  this. 

W.  W.  S.,  York,  Pa.,  and  A.  M.P.,  Ashta¬ 
bula,  Ohio,  want  to  learn  from  whom  they 
can  procure  eggs  of  the  Red  Caps  mentioned 
in  a  late  R.  N.-Y  ? 

Ans. — Wre  bought  ours  of  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DISCUSSION. 


“the  three  best.” 

W.  D.  G.,  Clintondale,  N.  Y.—  E.  P.  P. 
appears  to  have  misunderstood  my  remarks 
(p.  213)  in  regard  to  the  “Three  Best”  Iruits 
of  the  Rural  senes.  He  says  (p.  270),  “I  take 
square  issue  with  him  as  to  the  Brighton 
grape  not  being  one  of  the  three  best  reds.” 
His  issue  is  of  his  own  creation.  I  expressed 
no  adverse  opinion  of  the  Brighton,  but  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated  that  “if  I  should  plant  three 
reds  for  market  B.  would  be  one.”  Reference 
was  made  to  the  Brighton,  some  facts  being 
given  as  to  its  unsatisfactory  action  in  some 
parts  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  only  to  show  that 
Mr.  C.’s  favorite  at  Oneida  might  not  be 
everybody’s  favorite  everywhere,  as  well  as 
in  justification  of  the  expression  of  widely 
varying  preferences  by  growers  throughout 
the  country  as  to  the  “three  best.”  It  was 
hoped  that  the  facts  referred  to  might  suggest 
the  possibility  of  more  honesty  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  these  preferences  than  E.  P.  P. 
seems  willing  to  accord  to  the  writers.  If  I 
have  misunderstood  him  and  his  issue  is  with 
the  facts  alluded  to,  an  intimation  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  will  be  responded  to  by  a  prompt  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  request  for  the  facts,  either  to 
himself  or  to  the  Rural.  In  his  communica¬ 
tion  he  speaks  of  his  location  as  “superfine” 
for  growing  grapes.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  some  varieties  do  better  there 
than  elsewhere.  I  will  add  that  any  location 
having  advantages  above  the  fair  average,  is 
not  the  best  for  testing  varieties  for  general 
use.  The  remarks  about  nurserymen  boom¬ 
ing  fruits,  etc.,  don’t  come  near  me,  but  I  be- 
believe  there  are  honest  men  in  that  business, 
and  I  think  it  best  not  to  condemn  any  for 
expressing  an  opinion  different  from  my  own 
as  to  grapes  or  anything  else.  Does  E.  P.  P. 
want  the  facts  as  to  Brighton? 

the  perfect  gem  squash. 

N.  H.,  Creedmore,  N.  Y. — In  the  Rural 
of  April  23  Dr.  Sturtevant  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  “Perfect  Gem  Squash  excited  much 
curiosity  in  the  sixteenth  century.”  I  take  It 
for  granted  that  the  good  Doctor’s  curiosity 
was  not  much  excited  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  he  may  be  misled  by  a  similarity  of 
descriptions,  which  are  always  misleading. 
What  I  know  about  the  Perfect  Gem  is  this: 
Some  years  ago  I  grew  some  of  Vick’s  Cocoa- 
nut  Squash  beside  a  squash  the  seed  of  which 
was  given  me,  but  the  origin  of  which  I  do 
not  know.  The  squash  was  not  unlike  the 
Cocoanut  in  shape — white  and  quite  warty, 
with  a  hard  shell.  The  next  year  I  planted 
only  seed  saved  from  the  Cocoanut  Squash. 
One  plant  bore  fruit  that  differed  from  either 
and  was  a  “Perfect  Gem,”  the  seed  of  which 
was  planted  the  following  year.  Some  plants 
bore  fruit  auite  warty,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  would  sport  that  way.  A  friend  saw 
and  ate  some,  got  the  seed  of  the  perfect 
fruit,  grew  several  acres  of  it,  sold  the  seed  to 
J.  M.  Thorburn,  who  put  it  out  as  “Perfect 
Gem,”  which  it  is  yet. 

L.  A.  M  ,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.— I  am  much 
surprised  to  see  the  note  from  Mr.  Henderson 
in  a  late  Rural  stating  that  pot  grown  roses 
are  to  be  preferred  to  those  from  the  open 
ground  for  planting  out.  If  florists  can  send 
out  roses  from  their  greenhouses,  which  pay 
for  planting,  I  wish  to  know  it.  My  experi¬ 
ence  with  them  has  been  a  sad  one  so  far.  I 
hope  the  Rural  will  accept  his  offer  of  the 
dozen,  and  report  success.  Mr.  Henderson  is 
certainly  good  authority,  but  1  am  almost 
discouraged  about  buying  greenhouse  roses, 
and  it  is  the  generally  accepted  opinion  about 
here  that  pot-grown  roses  are  of  no  use,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  A  few  years 
ago  the  neighbors  about  here  formed  a  club 
and  ordered  quite  a  number.  From  the 
whole  lot  I  never  saw  more  than  one  good, 
healthy  bush.  They  were  not  planted  out  un¬ 
til  the  weather  was  warm,and  mine  at  least  had 
good  care,  for  roses  are  my  pets.  Uf  quite  a 
number  put  out  two  years  ago, only  two  lived, 
and  they  are  not  a  foot  high,  and  never  have 
been.  A  few  more  did  live  a  short  time,  and 
tried  to  grow,  but  it  was  in  a  poor,  sickly 
way,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  gave  up  the 
struggle.  One  year  ago  last  July  I  took  a 
rose  bush  from  a  friend’s  yard,  kept  it  out  of 
the  ground  several  days  with  only  a  cloth 
around  the  roots,  carried  it  quite  a  distance 
on  the  cars,  and  it  is  now  a  finer  bush  than 
any  pot-grown  rose  I  ever  saw.  If  I  knew  I 
could  get  pot-grown  roses  which  it  would  pay 
to  try,  I  would  order  some  to-morrow. 


C.  A.  D  ,  Brotherton,  Kans. — Law's  Farm¬ 
ers’  Veterinary  Adviser  is  for  sale  by  Dr. 
James  Law,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
price,  $3. 


Oatmeal  for  Store  Cattle  —Professor 
William  Brown,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  was  asked  by  the  Ontario  oatmeal 
millers  to  test  oatmeal  as  a  fattening  food  for 
stock.  To  do  this  satisfactorily  he  handled 
six  head  of  cattle — three  heifers  and  three 
steers — from  two  to  three  years  old,  and  hav¬ 
ing  Durham,  Hereford,  Aberdeen  Poll  and 
Holstein  blood  in  their  breeding;  average 
weight  on  entry  1,281  pounds.  These  were 
properly  paired  and  grouped  so  as  to  allow  of 
rotating  from  one  ration  to  another  every 
third  week,  beginning  January  7ih  and 
ending  March  10th.  One  week  was  al¬ 
lowed  between  each  change  in  order  to  over, 
influence  the  previous  feeding  before  precise 
testings  were  ncted,  and  of  course  each  meal 
of  all  the  animals  was  weighed  and  every 
other  proper  tbiDg  attended  to  as  in  all  exact 
work  of  the  kind.  The  following  daily  rations 
were  employed  per  head: 

No.  1. 

25  lbs.  mangels.  1  All  cut,  pulped  and 

10  “  Timothy  bay.  |  mixed  twice  or 
5  “  oat  straw.  thrice  a  week. 

2  “  wheat  bran.  J 
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12  “  oatmeal,  mixed  with  above  when 
served. 

No.  2. 

42  lbs.  pulp  as  above. 

12  “  wheat  (winter),  mixed  as  above. 

No.  3. 

42  lbs.  pulp  as  above. 

8  “  ground  oats.  I  Mixed  as  above. 

4  “  “  peas.  ( 

The  rations  may  be  criticised  by  the  practi¬ 
cal  farmer  in  this  way:  About  equal  weights 
of  dry  fodder  and  of  grain,  and  about  half  of 
fcje  whole  being  roots;  plenty  bulk  and  varie¬ 
ty ;  looks  more  like  a  good  meal  for  cows  than 
for  fattening  cattle. 

The  market  value  of  the  materials  per  head 
for  the  whole  period  of  the  test,  under  deduc¬ 
tion  of  what  was  unconsumed  and  the  approx¬ 
imate  nutritive  ratio  of  each  course  are: 

Oatmeal  ration,  cost  $11  30;  n.  r.  1:7.08. 

Wheat  ration,  cost  $9.82;  n.  r.  1:7.98. 

Peas  and  oat  ration,  ccst  $8.10;  n.  r.  1:6.10. 

In  preparing  oui  selves  for  the  actual  results 
of  the  feeding  by  a  study  of  these  rations 
based  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  foods, 
we  should  expect  that  the  peas  and  oats 
would  do  best,  the  oatmeal  second  and  the 
wheat  third.  This  is  not  always  safe  reason, 
ing,  however ,  as  the  form  or  mechanical  com¬ 
position  of  food  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  ani¬ 
mal  economy  and  often  upsets  our  best  theor¬ 
ies  ;  there  is  no  chemist  equal  to  digestion.  Or 
it  might  be  guessed  that  as  the  oatmeal  ration 
is  the  most  free  of  any  crude  materials,  such 
as  skin  or  husk  of  the  grain,  it  w  ill  be  more 
indigestible  and  therefore  cannot  give  results 
equal  to  wheat  with  its  shell  and  the  peas 
and  oats  with  their  rougher  skins.  But  wtyat 
are  the  practical  facts  in  this  preliminary  in¬ 
quiry?  Overall  the  period  of  63  days  with 
six  cattle  in  three  groups,  rotated,  and  alto¬ 
gether  under  strict  management,  w’e  have 
this  per  head  per  day  record  of  increased  live 
weight: 

Oatmeal,  .47,  or  almost  one  half  pound. 

Wheat,  .93,  or  nearly  one  pound. 

Peas  and  oats,  1.30,  or  about  Impound. 

That  there  is  interesting  material  here  can¬ 
not  be  doubted.  Rich  in  albumen,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  fat,  as  oatmeal  is  very  consider¬ 
ably  over  all  others  in  this  testing,  except  al¬ 
bumen  in  peas,  it  may  be  considered  that  be¬ 
cause  of  its  compactness  as  a  food,  or  rather 
peihaps  its  want  of  natural  husk,  even 
though  mixed  with  coarse,  bulky  fodders  it  is 
more  indigestible  than  either  wheat,  oats  or 
peas.  The  theoretical  feeding  value  of  the 
three  rations  being  regulated  by  the  respective 
grains, and  wheat  being  the  least  in  that  respect 
(see  nutritive  ratio)  we  would  expect  the  poor¬ 
est  result  in  the  animal  report;  but  it  has  al¬ 
most  doubled  the  daily  rate  of  oatmeal,  and 
Prof.  Brown  finds  no  such  irregularity  or 
back-going  in  its  use  as  he  had  in  two  in¬ 
stances  with  different  groups  of  cattle  in  the 
case  of  oatmeal.  The  most  prominent  back- 
going  was  when  the  changes  were  made  from 
wheat  to  oatmeal. 

Another  look  at  the  relative  composition  of 
these  rations  and  of  their  digestibility  shows 
that  we  have  had  a  close  agreement  between 
science  and  practice  in  this  testing.  Of  the 
oatmeal  77  per  cent,  is  considered  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  animal  system,  83  per  cent,  of  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  and  as  much  as  84  per  cent,  of  the 
mixture  of  peas  and  oats  is  digestible. 


In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  may  be  taken  as 
correct  to  say  that  oatmeal  is  too  rich,  as  well 
as  valuable  of  course  ($35  per  ton),  for  exten¬ 
sive  use  to  store  cattle,  and  maybe  should 
only  be  given  sparingly  to  calves  and  milch 
cows.  Wheat  for  the  second  time  in  Prof. 
Brown’s  experience,  has  given  a  good  record 
in  cattle  feeding,  when  its  concentrated  form 
is  considered,  though  much  of  this  result  is 
due  no  doubt  to  the  coating  usually  called 
bran.  _ 

Feed  and  Wool. — The  experiments  in  Ger¬ 
many,  reported  by  Prof.  Samuel  Johnson,  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  on  the 
feeding  of  sheep,  to  determine  the  effects  of 
keeping  on  the  amount  of  wool  produced,  are 
quite  a  surprise  to  Michigan  farmers,  and  do 
not  tally  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from 
general  observation  and  experience.  According 
to  Mr.  Gliddtn,  in  the  Albany  Cultivator, 
the  experiments  (the  Professor  says)  show:  ]. 
That  the  most  wool  seemsto  be  produced  when 
the  animals  are  thoroughly  well  fed,  but  not 
fattened;  2.  Increase  of  daily  ration  beyond 
this  produces  no  effect  upon  the  wool; 
3.  If  the  ration  falls  much  below  this  mini¬ 
mum  (maintenance  ration)  the  amount  of 
wool  falls  to  a  certain  extent:  4.  The  growth 
of  the  wool  is  not  directly  dependent  on  the 
food,  and  will  continue  even  in  the  absence  of 
it,  or  when  it  is  small  in  amount,  and  is  only 
affected  by  it  within  the  limits  mentioned. 
As  a  summing  up  of  some  further  experiments, 
he  says:  “To  keep  sheep  fat  when  wool  is  the 
one  product  desired  is,  then,  an  unnecessary 
expense  or  outlay  for  all  the  extra  fodder, 
over  and  above  a  good  maintenance  ration, 
which  will  give  the  full  product.  A  ration 
less  than  this  will  affect  the  fleece  somewhat, 
but  the  animal  will  suffer  much  more  in  flesh 
than  in  wool.” 


Experience  in  Making  Prize  Butter.— 
The  N.  E.  Farmer  prints  a  letter  from  Mr.  G. 
L.  Shortt,  of  East  Montpelier,  Vt.,  whose  but¬ 
ter  scored  91  points  and  who  was  awarded  a 
premium  at  the  butter  exhibit  held  in  Mont¬ 
pelier  during  the  past  winter.  He  milks  from 
30  to  40  cows,  full -blood  and  high-grade  Jer¬ 
seys.  Their  feed  consists  of  hay,  silage, 
corn-meal,  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal.  He 
milks  at  5  a.  M.  and  5  p.  M.  In  the  morning, 
after  milking,  a  light  foddering  of  hay  is 
given  them;  after  they  have  eaten  that  the 
mangers  are  cleaned;  then  he  feeds  silage, 
a  heaping  bushel  and  a  half  basket  feeding 
five  cows;  then  he  sprinkles  meal  on  top  of  the 
silage.  He  takes  a  barrel  of  corn  on  the 
cob  and  grinds  with  it  one  bushel  of  Western 
corn  and  25  pounds  of  bran.  He  takes  four 
quarts  of  this  and  two  quarts  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  mixes  thoroughly  and  feeds  two  quarts 
to  each  cow  morning  and  night.  After  this 
feed  is  eaten  they  are  watered,  the  water  be 
ing  warmed  to  70Q,  then  the  stables  are  clean¬ 
ed  and  the  cows  bedded  with  sawdust;  thus 
they  are  kept  as  clean  as  in  summer.  After 
being  watered,  they  are  tied  up  and  have  a 
light  feed  of  hay.  At  8  p.  m.  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  except  watering  is  repeated.  The  cows 
being  clean  the  milk  is  clean  and  is  carried 
direct  to  the  dairy  room.  He  uses  a  Ferguson 
Bureau  creamery.  He  believes  in  dry  setting 
and  is  certain  he  can  make  butter  of  a  better 
flavor  and  that  will  keep  longer.  He  lets  the 
milk  set  36  hours,  when  it  begins  to  sour.  He 
churns  three  times  a  week;  stirs  cream  in  the 
can  when  a  new  lot  is  put  in  so  as  to  ripen  it 
evenly.  He  churns  at  a  temperature  of  64° 
in  winter.  When  the  butter  gets  into  gran¬ 
ules  he  puts  in  a  pail  of  weak  brine,  churns  a 
little  and  then  draws  off  butter-milk  and 
rinses  in  three  waters  at  62°.  Weighs,  then 
salts  in  churn,  cne  ounce  to  the  pound,  and 
works  with  a  butter- worker. 


Success  in  Dehorning.— Mr.  B.  F.  John¬ 
son  mentions,  in  the  Albany  Cultivator,  that 
as  dehorning  has  been  practiced  in  Champaign 
County  (111 )  and  neighborhood  to  some  extent 
this  spring,  he  has  heard  of  no  case  of  bad  re¬ 
sults,  but  there  is  a  story  afliat  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  a  herd  of  a  hundred  cattle  or  more  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  which, 
having  been  submitted  to  the  ordeal  about 
March  1st,  are  in  a  very  pitiable  plight— in¬ 
flammation  and  ulceration  having  followed, 
the  operation  with  probabilities  of  disastrous 
results.  Interviewing  leading  veterinary  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  county,  among  them  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Johnson  found  there  had  been  nothing  but 
success  with  the  operation.  There  is  no  ques 
tion  but  sawing  off  the  horns,  even  when  done 
in  the  most  skillful  manner,  is  a  very  painful 
operation,  the  animals,  in  fact,  suffering  in¬ 
tense  agony  for  a  few  moments.  But  it  is 
soon  over,  and  they  are  so  little  hurt  or  shocked 
that  iCscarcely  affects  the  appetite.  The  repar¬ 
ation  is  so  rapid  that  a  gristle-like  substance 
is^formed’over  the  wounds  in  a  few  days.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  so  subdues  the  fighting  propensities  of 
steers  and  cows  that  they^feed  at  the  rack  like 
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so  many  sheep.  The  disadvantages  are  that 
the  dehorned  animals  have  a  very  disagreea¬ 
ble  appearance,  and  will  always  have,  and 
many  stockmen  with  old  notions  and  humane 
instincts  will  hesitate  long  before  they  will 
consent  to  have  the  bloody  work  done. 

Agriculture  in  Massachusetts. — The 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Legislature  is  interesting 
in  regard  to  agricultural  matters.  From  it 
it  appears  that  the  most  important  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  in  the  State  is  fruitgrowing: 
grape  growing  has  increased  fourfold  within 
the  last  10  years.  Butter  making  has  of  late 
received  increased  attention.  Co-operative 
creameries  have  been  started  to  a  small  ex¬ 
tent,  usually  with  favorable  results.  More 
creameries,  however,  have  been  established, 
which  do  not  work  on  the  co-operative  plan. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  contagious  diseases 
among  live  stock.  The  hay  crop  is  one  of  the 
most  important.  The  Grange  has  greatly 
helped  agricultural  progress;  more  than  20 
new  branches,  with  a  membership  of  over 
1,500,  have  been  established  the  past  year. 
Tree  culture  is  strongly  recommended. 

WORTH  NOTING. 

Prof.  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Ag.  College, 
says  that  so  far  as  general  farming  goes,  he 
has  found  no  single  variety  or  combination  of 
sorts  that  equals  the  mixture  of  Orchard 
Grass  and  Red  Clover,  using  a  bushel  and  a 
half  of  the  former  and  about  three  quarts  of 
the  latter  to  every  acre  of  ground.  Other 
kinds  in  particular  localities  may  be  better 
than  the  Orchard  Grass.  Timothy  often  is 
excellent,  although  never  reliable  on  the  col. 
lege  farm.  English  Blue  Grass  (Festuca  ela- 
tior)  is,  in  many  situations,  unequaled,  while 
Alfalfa  and  Red  Clover  have  a  place  upon 
nearly  every  Kansas  farm ;  but  the  mixed 
Orchard  Grass  and  Red  Clover  are  likely  to 
satisfy  more  farmers  than  any  single  sort  or 

combination  . 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  suggests  several  experiments  for  the 
stations  to  take  hold  of:  Let  them  select  sev¬ 
eral  lots  of  hogs,  feeding  one  lot  all  the  corn 
they  will  eat,  another  lot  half  as  much  corn 
and  a  certain  amount  of  bran  and  oil-meal,  a 

third  lot  bran  and  oil-meal  alone . 

Again,  does  it  cost  as  much  to  feed  two 
cows  weighing  2,400  pounds  as  three  whose 
aggregate  weight  is  the  same — or,  in  other 
words,  is  the  food  of  support  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  the  animal?  This  question  may 
be  already  settled,  but  the  figures  would  bo 
interesting  if  the  cattle  were  weighed  weekly 
and  the  food  and  milk  product  weighed  daily. 
There  is  a  very  strong  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  most  farmers  against  Jersey  cows,  simply 
because  they  are  small,  and  if  it  can  be  shown 
by  conclusive  experiments  that  there  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  one-third  of  the  food  by  the  use  of  an 
800-pound  cow  over  the  feeding  of  one  of  1,200 
pounds  weight,  it  ought  to  remove  this  pre¬ 
judice . 

Another  thing  which  ought  to  be  tested  is 
the  per  cent,  of  food  lost  by  exposing  cattle  to 
cold.  Mr.  Brown  has  tried  to  experiment  a 
little  in  this  line  himself  and  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  a  stable  as  warm  as  it  ought 
to  be  would  save  $5  per  head  in  wintering  a 
full-grown  cow  or  steer,  and  that  not  one  barn 
in  10  is  made  as  warm  as  would  be  profitable 
for  the  stock.  He  can  build  a  complete  cow 
barn,  large  enough  to  accommodate  10  cows 
and  their  food,  for  $300,  and.if  this  estimate  is 
correct,  the  mere  saving  of  food  would  pay 

back  the  principal  in  six  years . 

Prof.  Swenson,  of  Fort  Scott, Kansas,  says, 
in  the  Husbandman,  that  Dr.  Collier  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  presence  of  large 
quantities  of  sugar  in  the  sorghum  cane.  It 
was  due  to  his  researches  that  the  work  was 
taken  up  by  other  States  and  by  private  per 
sons,  until  finally  success  has  been  achieved. 
This,  together  with  his  staunch  defense  of  the 
industry  “when  it  needed  friends,”  entitles 
him  to  the  honor  of  being  the  founder  of  the 

sorghum  sugar  industry . 

Which  is  the  more  profitable  for  the  dairy, 
a  small  cow  or  a  large  one?  Dr.  Collier,  of 
the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station,  considers  this 
an  important  question,  and  he  considers  that 

experiment  stations  should  investigate  it . 

Dr.  Collier  proposes  also  to  investigate 
the  following  problems:  1.  Whether  with  two 
foods  of  similar  composition  both  will  affect 
equally  the  milk  and  butter  yield  or  whether 
one  will  tend  more  to  the  production  of  body 
fat  and  less  to  an  increase  nf  the  milk.  2.  The 
influence  of  the  various  grains  fed  separately 
and  combined  in  rations,  and  to  what  extent 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  butter 

are  influenced  by  different  foods . 

Is  it  a  fact,  as  Column’s  Rural  World  states, 
that  the  laboring  man  in  the  city  has  more 
fruit  and  vegetables  on  his  table,  and  for  a 

longer  time,  than  the  average  farmer? . 

A  TRlAL^mentioned.by  Major  Alvord  in  the 


the  rural  new-yorker. 


Bl\ 


Boston  Cultivator,  which  took  place  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  shows  a 
remarkable  daily  variation  in  the  daily  weight 
of  cows  which  were  during  the  trial  fed  and 
treated  the  same.  Neither  animal  held  the 
same  weight  on  any  two  consecutive  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  There  are  three  or  four  dif¬ 
ferences  of  12  pounds  in  24  hours,  and  one  in¬ 
stance  of  an  apparent  gain  of  20  pounds  in  a 
day . 

An  Order  in  Council  in  England  exacts 
that  the  local  authorities  shall  cause  all  cattle 
that  have  been  in  any  way  in  contact  with 
animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  to  be 
slaughtered  within  10  days  after  the  fact  has 
been  ascertained,  aud  the  cattle  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered  must  be  kept  in  a  shed  till  their  death. 
The  owners  are  to  be  compensated  out  of  the 
local  rate,  the  compensation  being  the  value 
of  the  animal  immediately  before  it  is  slaugh¬ 
tered;  but  in  no  case  must  it  exceed  £40 — 
$200  The  agricultural  press  is  jubilant  at 
this  arrangement,  as  it  is  hoped  that  thereby 
this  ruinous  plague  will  at  last  be  eradicated. 

The  Husbandman  says  that  of  all  amazing 
paradoxes,  that  is  the  most  amazing  which 
says  duties  removed  from  foreign  wool  will 
make  domestic  wool  dearer  and  cheapen 
woolen  fabrics . 

The  late  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  seems  to  show  that  potash 
alone  brings  better  crops  than  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers — so  that  for  the  present  the  soil  seems 
to  be  well  supplied  with  both  nitrogen  and 
phosphate . 

Industrious  Professor  Beal,  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  College,  published,  in  the 
February  number  of  the  American  Natural¬ 
ist,  a  paper  with  illustrations  showing  the 
usefulness  of  some  minute,  but  constant  floral 
features,  such  as  botanists  largely  depend 
upon  to  distinguish  species  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  different  varieties  of  fruits.  The 
usual  book  descriptions  of  these  are  so  indefi¬ 
nite  as  to  very  seldom  enable  one  to  decide 
upon  a  sort,  the  given  account  often  suiting 
two  or  three  or  more  sorts  as  well  as  either 
one.  Prof.  B.’s  illustrations  show  the  very 
marked  differences  in  the  make-up  of  the 
styles  of  each  flower  and  their  supporting 
stipes,  as  seen,  for  example,  iu  comparing 
those  of  the  Red  Canada,  Talman  Sweet, 
Sweet  Bough,  Rambo  and  Wagener.  The 
calyx  lobes  also  show  plain  marks  of  differ¬ 
ence,  but  the  stamens  not  so  much.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  now  near  at  hand  for  observations  of 
these  characteristics  in  fruit-tree  flowers . 

In  the  same  paper  Professor  Charles  E. 
Bessey,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Editor  of  the 
Naturalist,  says  that  Mr.  Arthur  and  Prof. 
Burrill  have  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  that 
pear  blight  is  caused  by  bacteria,  after  two 
years  of  close  personal  study . 

Stephen  Powers  describes,  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  an  easy,  inexpensive  way  of  taking 
a  summer  outing,  with  all  its  benefits  of  rest, 
change,  fresh  air,  and  renewal  of  health  and 
spirits — only  requring  a  happy  united  family 
preferring  each  others’  company  before  that 
of  strangers  to  make  it  Arcadian  content 
and  joy  if  not  elysian  ecstasy.  It  is  simply 
tenting  under  the  trees  in  the  door  yard,  and 
living — for  asanitary  alterative— on  the  plain¬ 
est  food,  taking  hunger  for  the  sauce,  and 
dispensing  for  the  time  with  all  extra  dishes 
as  well  as  with  all  extra  cares.  A  cook  -tent 
was  used  besides  the  marquee,  and  a  room 
in  the  house  was  at  hand  as  a  resort  for  the 
more  timid  in  case  of  storm.  But  the  mar¬ 
quee  had  a  fly,  or  a  second  roof  painted  with 
linseed  oil  and  yellow  ochre.  The  tents  were 
used  nearly  three  months,  and  found  delight¬ 
fully  cool,  and  the  fresh  inspiriting  air  su¬ 
premely  enjoyable . 


ABSTRACTS. 


Husbandman:  “If  there  are  different  de¬ 
grees  of  lying  it  must  be  a  little  worse  to  lie  in 
print  than  by  word  of  mouth,  because  of  the 

greater  effect.” - “On  the  theory  that ‘it’s 

a  poor  rule  that  won’t  work  both  ways,’  a  great 
many  men  never  do  to-day  what  can  be  put 
off  until  to-morrow.”— — -“Out  of  debt,  in 
health,  with  wholesome  work  that  brings  fail- 
returns,  is  a  condition  that,  supplemented  by 
a  clean  conscience,  comes  very  near  happiness.” 

- B.  F.  J.,  in  the  Albany  Cultivator:  “It  is 

getting  to  be  recognized  that  to  sow  fall  wheat 
in  the  standing  corn  is  not  only  the  best  way  to 
secure  a  crop,  but  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
rational.  Breaking  the  land — an  oat  or  wheat 
stubble — iu  the  fall  for  next  year’s  corn  crop, 
cultivating  that  crop  so  as  to  keep  the  weeds 
in  subjection,  is  taking  successive  steps  in  a 
course  of  rotation  which  iu  practice  can 
scarcely  be  improved  upon.  Of  course,  the 
essentials  for  success  are  a  good  stand  of  corn, 
clean  cultivation  and  drilling  in  the  wheat 
seed  by  implements  that  stir  all  the  surface 
soil  between  the  rows,  and  cover  the  seed  at  a 
good  depth.” - — 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Illinoifi. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Jo  Daviess  Co.,  April 
25. — We  are  having  a  very  dry,  cold,  backward 
spring.  No  rain  to  do  any  good  has  fallen 
since  the  snow  left  a  month  ago,  except  once. 
Small  grain  is  all  sown  but  very  little  is  up  al¬ 
though  much  of  it  has  laid  in  the  ground  two 
weeks.  Cattle  have  to  pick  up  a  living  as  best 
they  can,  for  there  is  not  feed  enough  through 
these  parts  for  work  teams,  without  buying 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  iu  town.  It  is  very 
hard  to  get  land  seeded  to  grass  these  dry  sea¬ 
sons  ;  for  if  it  starts  the  young  plants  finally  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  heat  and  drought  of  midsummer.  A 
much  larger  acreage  than  usual  has  been  sown 
to  oats  this  spring — I  should  say  10  per  cent, 
more.  Fall  grain  came  through  the  winter 
in  fine  condition,  but  isn’t  improving  much 
this  cold  dry  windy  weather  w.  s. 

Indiana. 

Rockville,  Parke  Co.,  April  23.— Wheat 
will  be  about  one- fifth  of  a  crop  in  this  coun¬ 
try, and  judging  from  the  published  returns  of 
the  State, we  will  have  only  about  half  a  crop. 
Grass  is  short;  oats  not  much  sown.  A  large 
corn  crop  will  be  put  out  if  the  ground  will 
ever  dry  sufficiently  for  plowing.  Feed  is 
scarce  and  high.  Fruits,  such  as  berries,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears  and  plums,  promise  well.  Gardens 
are  not  forward  and  people  cannot  pay  the 
high  prices  asked  for  the  indifferent  stock  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  from  the  South.  On  the  19th 
and  20th  we  had  stinging  frosts  and  also  ice 
within  the  last  seven  days,  and  but  little  sun¬ 
shine.  Vegetation  is  but  little  advanced  as 
yet.  b. 

•  Louisiana. 

Cottonville,  E.  B.  R  ,  April  20.— Cold, 
damp  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  Spring 
retarded  planting  much.  Early  potatoes  were 
frozen  down  and  are  fully  two  weeks  later 
than  last  year.  A  large  crop  was  planted; 
but  the  seed  failed  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
some  parties  losing  almost  the  entire  crop. 
We  have  a  drought  at  present  with  cold  nights 
which  are  rough  on  vegetation.  Cotton  plant¬ 
ing  is  almost  finished.  Corn  looks  well,  but 
is  small.  r.  g.  b. 

Minnesota. 

Mentor,  Polk  Co.,  April  27. — We  were  a 
few  days  late  in  commencing  to  seed  this  year; 
but  the  farmers  are  well  along  with  their 
work  now.  A  cold  snap  about  the  18th  of 
April  stopped  the  seeding  for  three  days,  but 
otherwise  we  have  had  good  weather;  not 
much  rain  yet,  and  sandy  land  is  dry  and 
dusty.  Grass  beginning  to  show  the  green 
around  the  wet  spots.  h. 

North  Carolina. 

Mooreville,  Wedell  Co.,  April  25.— This 
is  a  late  spring  here.  It  has  been  too  cold 
for  all  vegetation.  The  rainfall  has  been 
abundant,  but  not  enough  to  hinder  farm 
work,  which  is  fully  up  or  ahead  of  the  season. 
The  farmers  of  this  section  have  bought  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
and  greatly  increased  the  size  of  their  com¬ 
post  heaps  all  of  which  they  are  using  to  stim¬ 
ulate  their  crops.  Corn  is  plenty  and  cheap: 
50  to  55  cents  per  bushel ;  cow-peas  the  same, 
and  no  market  for  them.  Clover  and  wheat 
are  doing  well.  Oats  are  badly  damaged  by 
cold  weather.  Irish  potato  tops  are  from  four 
to  six  inches  high.  Manufacturing  is  on  a 
boom  in  this  section.  Cotton  mills  are  going 
up  in  every  town  of  any  size.  There  will  be 
10  or  12  factories  ^r  mills)  built  within  30 
miles  of  this  place  during  this  year,  that  wilj 
employ  from  50  to  200  hands  each.  Peaches 
were  nearly  all  killed  on  March  24th.  Straw¬ 
berries  will  be  ripe  in  a  few  days.  Cherries, 
apples,  plums,  etc.,  have  not  been  hurt  by  the 
cold.  Hogs  are  very  scarce  here;  pigs  of  com. 
mon  stock  at  six  weeks  old  sell  for  $2  each. 
The  Farmers’  Alliance  is  moving  along.  The 
Alliance  for  this  county  was  organized  here 
last  Saturday;  11  subordinate  lodges  were 
represented.  The  next  thing  for  the  farmers 
to  do  is  subscribe  for  the  Rural  New. 
Yorker.  w.  h.b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Kane,  McKane  Co.,  April  27. — We  have 
had  a  backward  spring.  Last  week  it  was 
cold  and  there  was  a  little  snow  every  night. 
The  last  three  days  this  week  have  been  quite 
warm  aud  balmy.  We  had  a  very  severe 
winter.  The  time  New  York  suifered  from 
the  blizzard,  our  road,  50  feet  wide,  was  filled 
up  in  one  night  as  high  as  the  fences,  w.  w. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Sheridan  -s  condition  powder  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
26  cts.  In  stamps.  2><-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
i.  S.  Johnson  *  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  21 18,  Boston, 


TIIE  ALUM  BAKING  POWDERS. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health, 
like  the  State  Food  Commission  of  Ohio,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  names  of  the  alum  powders  found  on 
sale  within  its  jurisdiction  as  the  most  affect¬ 
ive  way  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  what  it  classes 
as  a  detrimental  article  of  food. 

The  report  names  twenty-seven  brands  of 
alum  baking  powders  detected,  many  of  which 
will  be  recognized  by  housekeepers  who  have 
been  using  them  under  the  representation  that 
they  were  pure  and  wholesome  cream-of-  tartar 
baking  powders. 

Being  cheaply  made  these  goods  are  sold  to 
the  retail  dealer  at  a  price  that  affords  him  a 
large  profit,  and  the  retail  dealer,  probably 
unaware  of  their  nature,  is  induced  to  push 
their  sale  in  place  of  pure  powders  upon  which  * 
the  profits  are  smaller.  In  this  way  they  are 
being  placed  in  considerable  quantities  into 
the  hands  of  consumers  who  have  not  a  suspi¬ 
cion  of  their  real  character. 

Alum  baking  powders  have  been  legally  de¬ 
clared  adulterated  articles  of  food  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  several  parties  have  been 
convicted  of  violating  the  Food  adulteration 
laws  in  selling  them. 

The  prevalent  method  of  disposing  of  these 
goods  where  it  is  not  prohibited  by  law,  is  by 
accompanying  each  package  with  a  gift  or  lot¬ 
tery  ticket.  In  several  States  acts  have  been 
passed  making  this  a  misdemeanor.  In  such  lo¬ 
calities  manufacturers  of  alum  baking  powders 
who  regard  the  law  have  been  compelled  to 
reduce  the  price  from  30  or  40  to  20  cents  per 
pound,  at  which  rate  they  are  now  generally 
sold  without  a  gift.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
low  value  of  the  alum  baking  powders,  the  fact 
is  stated  that  one  of  them,  no’worse  than  the 
others,  is  sold  at  five  cents  a  pound.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  poorer  classses,  who  are 
their  chief  users,  are  imposed  upon  when  they 
are  charged  from  20  to  40  cents  for  a  similar 
article  is  quite  apparent. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  alum 
baking  powders  as  given  by  the  reports  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health : 


Davis’s, 

Henkle, 

Silver  Star, 

Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Enterprise, 

Can’t  Be  Beat, 
Eureka, 
International, 
Puritan, 

Albany  Favorite, 
Golden  Sheaf, 
Burnett’s  Perfect, 


A.  &  P. 

State, 

Silver  King, 
Welcome, 

Old  Colony, 

Crystal, 

Centennial, 

Gem, 

W  indsor, 
Sovereign, 

Daisy, 

Geo.  Washington, 
Fleur  de  Lis, 


Forest  City, 

Feather  Weight. 

While  many  of  the  alum  baking  powders 
named  are  only  known  locally,  others  are 
in  almost  all  sections  of  the  country.  Those 
of  largest  sale  are  made  in  New  York  and 
Ohio.  An  avoidance  of  the  brands  named  by 
the  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  State  authorities, 
will  not  insure  against  the  use  of  the  objeet- 
ionble  article  altogether,  for  manufactures 
when  the  fact  is  published  that  a  particular 
brand  contains  alum,  will  simply  change  the 
name,  and  the  sale  goes  on  as  before.  Large 
quantities  of  these  goods  are  also  sold  in  bulk, 
by  weight,  while  there  are  hundreds  of  differ¬ 
ent  brands  put  up  by  small  dealers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  public  analyst 
is  not  yet  known. 


Official  examinations  like  those  by  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  and  Ohio  authorities,  which  give 
reliable  information  as  to  the  real  quantities 
of  articles  of  food  and  furnish  a  guide  by 
which  consumers  can  determine  the  pure  and 
wholesome  from  the  impure  and  dangerous 
without  chance  of  mistake,  are  of  great  pub¬ 
lic  benefit. 

The  Massachusetts  analyst  have  tested  the 
various  cream-of -tartar  and  phosphatic  baking 
powders  sold  in  the  State,  and  their  report 
that  the  Royal  baking  powder  is  superior  to 
all  others  in  purity  and  wholesomeness  and 
contains  nearly  20  per  cent,  more  strength 
than  any  other,  is  quite  as  important  to  con¬ 
sumers  as  the  information  relating  to  the  alum 
powders.  The  exact  determination  as  to 


strength  of  the  several  brands  was  as  follows, 
the  figures  representing  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  of  leavening  gas  from  one  ounce  of  pow¬ 
der:  Royal,  126,15;  Ceveland’s  107,7; Congress; 
81,2;  Horsford’s,  95.1. 

A  very  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  law  that  shall 
foster  the  trade  in  pure  food.  The  proposed 
law  provides  for  the  examination  of  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs,  and 
for  the  publication,  in  the  manner  already  a 
dopted  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  of  the 
names  of  those  brands  found  adulterated  or  in¬ 
jurious  to  health.  A  law  of  this  character, 
that  shail  impose  suitable  penalties  upon  im¬ 
porters  and  manufactures  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties,  will  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole 
country. 
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Of  the  IB  eggs  of  Red  Caps  set,  11 
hatched.  -We  have  never  seen  a  livelier, 
more  uniformly  marked  brood  of  chicks. 


Professor  Shelton  calls  attention  to 
a  mistake  in  his  article  on  “Corn  List¬ 
ing,”  page  281.  Listing  was  first  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Brown  County,  Kansas,  about 
1873-;  not  1883,  as  the  article  states. 


Dr.  Collier,  the  Director  of  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station,  talks  as  if  he 
just  knew  what  problems  to  work  upon 
in  order  to  help  farmers,  and  from  what 
we  know  and  have  heard  of  his  persever¬ 
ance  and  sincerity,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the  Station  will  thoroughly  devote 
itself  to  just  that  work. 


The  Editor  of  the  Rural  New-TorJcer 
would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  all  who  are  try¬ 
ing  the  Rural  Trench  System  of  raising  po¬ 
tatoes  would  write  us  a  postal  stating:  (1) 
The  size  of  the  plot;  (2)  the  quantity  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  used ,  the  manufacturer  and  price ; 
(3)  the  name  of  the  variety  of  potato  planted, 
and  any  other  particulars  they  may  choose 
to  add. 


whenever  in  their  opinion  such  a  course  I 
was  advisable.  When  the  inspectors 
visited  the  farm  of  Emberry  Hill,  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  they  were  resisted  by  the 
owner.  The  inspectors  procured  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Sheriff.  Hill  resisted  the 
Sheriff,  too,  and  was  indicted.  Hill’s 
lawyer  demurred  to  the  indictment,  and 
Judge  Brown  of  the  Supreme  Court,  last 
Monday,  sustained  the  demurrer,  and 
supported  Farmer  Hill.  By  this  decision 
more  than  40  cattle  inspectors  have  been 
practically  declared  to  have  been  acting 
without  authority  of  law,  and  actions  may 
be  brought  against  them  for  trespass. 


We  can’t  help  feeling  a  little  queer  as 
we  read  the  explicit  directions  given  by 
some  of  our  excellent  contemporaries  as  to 
how  to  cut  potatoes  for  seed.  We  must 
begin  at  one  end  and  “cut  the  eyes  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  spiral  bud  arrangement,”  etc. 
Is  there  a  sane  farmer  in  the  land  that 
does  not  know  that  if  he  would  secure 
seed  that  will  give  him  the  fullest  stand 
and  yield,  he  must  be  guided  in  cutting 
his  potatoes  by  the  apparent  strength  of 
the  eyes?  It  very  often  happens  that 
all  the  eyes  of  a  potato  are  imperfect  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  the  seed  end,  and  that  only 
those  will  grow.  In  such  cases,  either  we 
must  cut  in  halves  or  quarters,  so  that 
each  part  shall  have  an  eye-bud,  or  take 
the  chances  of  “missing  hills”  wherever 
other  portions  are  planted.  The  Rural’s 
advice  as  to  cutting  potatoes  might  be 
summed  up  in  these  words:  “Plant  pieces 
showing  one  or  more  strong,  full  eyes, 
and  reject  all  others.”  If  this  advice 
were  followed,  we  believe  that  there 
would  be  comparatively  few  missing  hills, 
and  that  the  yield  would  be  increased 
accordingly. 


form  the  basis  for  improvement  in  dairy 
cattle.  He  proposes  to  secure  four  speci¬ 
mens — two  heifers  and  two  steers — of  each 
of  the  following  breeds:  Jersey,  Holstein, 
Guernsey,  Ayrshire,  Short-horn,  Devon, 
and  one  or  two  polled  breeds.  He  wants 
young  stock  so  that  all  may  grow 
up  together,  subject  to  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  of  feeding  and  handling.  The  heif¬ 
ers  are  to  be  developed  as  dairy  animals 
and  the  steers  are  to  be  fed  for  beef. 
The  yearly  growth  of  the  animals  under 
like  conditions  and  feeding  and  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  in  proportion 
to  their  live  weight  will  all  be  noted, 
and  the  old  question  as  to  the  relative 
profit  of  large  or  small  dairy  cows  will  be 
again  discussed.  The  Holstein  breeders 
have  practically  agreed  to  furnish  four 
animals  for  this  experiment,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  other  cattle  breeders  will  fol¬ 
low  their  example  and  furnish  superior 
animals  for  the  trial.  We  should  say 
that  the  Director  had  a  strong  belief  that 
the  “general-purpose”  cow  is  a  profitable 
possibility.  Well,  she  may  be — at  any 
rate  it  will  do  no  harm  to  hunt  for  her, 
provided  the  hunting  can  be  done  at  the 
public  expense. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A  DEBT. 


Dr  Hoskins  has  drawn  a  sad  and  pow¬ 
erful  picture  of  one  side  of  farm 
life.  And  it  is  a  truthful  picture,  too,  of 
many  a  man’s  life.  What  was  wrong  in 
this  life?  There  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing,  for  it  does  not  seem  right  that  a 
man  should  find  himself  at  62  years  of  age 
looking  back  over  a  life-work  with  no¬ 
thing  but  despondency  and  gloom.  We 
should  say  that  our  friend  in  the  story 
took  his  first  wrong  step  when  he  ran  in 
debt  for  the  Short-horn  cattle.  That  debt 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  life  of  worry  and 
trouble,  and  this  powerful  story  should 
teach  a  mighty  lesson  to  all  young  men 
who  are  starting  out  in  life.  Ah!  it  is 
so  easy  to  borrow  money !  We  have  such 
faith  in  our  business  ability !  It  seems  so 
easy  to  pay  principal  and  interest!  This 
feeling  of  security  has  ruined  thousands 
of  farmers  who  now,  old  and  gray,  with 
only  the  remnants  of  life  left,  look  back 
despondingly  over  hard  and  weary  lives. 
Suppose  our  friend  had  kept  his  money ; 
suppose  he  had  gone  on  in  the  way  of  his 
fathers,  gradually  improving  his  stock, 
if  he  wished,  by  the  introduction  of  a  good 
bull;  suppose  he  had  absolutely  insisted 
that  his  household  expenses  should  fall 
below  his  income.  Suppose  he  had  abso¬ 
lutely  resisted  the  temptation  to  borrow 
money  to  embark  in  new  enterprises.  If 
he  had  done  this — and  he  could  have  done 
it — who  can  imagine  that  the  story  of  his 
life  would  have  been  as  sad  as  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins  has  pictured  it?  To  our  mind  this 
is  the  key  to  the  story — this  is  the  secret 
of  the  failure.  Debt!  Debt!  !  Debt!  1  ! 
The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  into, 
the  hardest  thing  to  get  away  from  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  portion  of  yourself  on  the 
hooks.  There  are  other  lessons  to  be 
learned  in  this  story.  They  will  be  point¬ 
ed  out  in  time.  The  point  we  want  to 
make  here  is  that  no  man  ever  can  get  on 
in  life  until  he  masters  the'art  of  keeping 
out  of  debt;  of  compelling  his  expenses 
to  sink  below  his  income. 

THE  “FARMERS’  FEDERATION.” 


Yesterday  a  charter  was  filed  at  To¬ 
peka,  Kansas,  for  the  “Farmers’  Feder¬ 
ation  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.”  The 
capital  stock  is  to  be  $20,000,000  in  2,000,- 
000  shares  of  $10  each.  The  charter  is 
signed  by  members  of  14  States  and  three 
Territories.  This  is  the  latest  step  in  the 
movement  for  the  development  of  what 
has  been  known  as  the  Farmers’  Trust. 
The  term  “Trust”  is  so  objectionable  from 
the  nature  of  many  organizations  bearing 
that  name  that  “Federation”  is  much  to  be 
preferred.  The  Inter-State  Convention  in 
favor  of  the  movement  has  been  in  session 
at  Topeka  during  the  week.  The  chief 
feature  brought  forward  was  a  proposal  to 
establish  central  agencies  to  do  all  the 
selling  for  the  members  of  the  association. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  Grange,  the 
Trust  or  Federation  undertakes  to  con¬ 
trol  the  prices  of  what  farmers  have  to  sell 
instead  of  controlling  those  of  what  they 
have  to  buy,  and ,  as  stated  here  a  few  weeks 
ago,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  new 
organization  will  be  the  appointment  of 
agents  to  sell  all  sorts  of  farm  products 
to  the  best  advantage.  Very  prudently, 
the  convention  decided  to  “go  slow.” 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  danger  that  if  any 
attempt  is  made  in  this  country  to  hold 
farm  produce  for  prices  higher  than  those 
ruling  in  foreign  markets,  it  will  simply 
act  as  an  encouragement  to  rival  produc¬ 
ers  in  other  countries,  who  will  so  flood 
our  markets  abroad,  that  we  shall  either 


We  shall  tell  a  good  deal  about  insec¬ 
ticides  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Rural. 
Not  the  whole  story — hundreds  of  ento¬ 
mologists  have  been  working  for  years 
and  have  not  been  able  to  do  that  yet — 
but  enough  to  save  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  those  who  heed.  Insects  will 
come  and  insects  will  go.  even  after  this 
Special  Number,  but  we  hope  we  may 
help  in  stopping  a  few  that  come  from 
getting  away  with  their  plunder. 


As  the  result  of  again  using  rye  pollen 
last  summer  on  our  rye-wheat,  hybrids, 
which,  by  the  recorded  parentage,  were 
three-quarters  rye,  two  seeds  formed. 
Though  small  and  shriveled, they  sprouted 
and  the  two  plants  are  now  alive  and 
thrifty  though  smaller  than  the  others. 
One  of  these  plants  has  so  entirely  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  rye  that  a  close  comparison 
failed  to  show  any  difference.  Differences 
will  no  doubt  develop  as  the  plant  grows. 
Thus  far  our  experience  has  been  that  the 
more  rye  blood  in  the  hybrid  plant  the 
nearer  is  the  approach  to  absolute  ster¬ 
ility.  t  i  _ _ 

Among  the  things  that  the  Rural  be- 
lives  it  has  been  taught  by  its  plot  experi¬ 
mentation  is  that  in  an  impoverished  soil 
it  pays  to  use  a  liberal  amount  of  fertil¬ 
izer  for  potatoes.  Let  our  readers  try  as 
we  have  so  often  done,  using  upon  differ¬ 
ent  plots  all  the  way  from  250  to  2,000 
pounds  per  acre  and  note  the  result.  But 
we  don’t  want  a“phosphate”  or  a  “super¬ 
phosphate”  or  an  “ammoniated  super¬ 
phosphate”  or  a  “Swift-sure”  or  anything 
of  the  kind.  We  want  a  high  grade  of 
potato  fertilizer.  Buy  the  raw  material 
and  mix  it  yourself  if  you  choose  and  can 
save  by  it — but  let  it  have  a  high  per 
cent,  of  available  potash,  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid. 


All  our  people  seemed  last  year  to  take 
fervent  part  in  the  memorial  observances 
of  Decoration  Day,  which  now  excels  the 
“Fourth”  in  its  power  of  cherishing  pat¬ 
riotic  feeling.  But  this  is  not  all.  For 
weeks  the  way  to  the  cemetery  has  been 
trodden  by  busy  feet,  on  the  way  to  plant 
and  trim  and  decorate  the  graves  of 
friends.  And  this  is  seldom  done  by 
mercenary  help.  People  of  every  social 
position  seem  to  prefer  to  do  this  pious 
work  with  their  own  hands,  and  every 
year  they  do  it  better  and  better,  each 
learning  from  others  more  and  more  about 
the  selection  and  arrangement  and  later 
treatment  of  the  plants  used  about  their 
graves. 

The  Government  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  its  attempts  to  eradicate 
pleuro- pneumonia  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  city,  made  a  set  of  rules  which  were 
supposed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  in  1867. 
These  rules  authorized  the  Bureau  in¬ 
spectors  to  quarantine,  tag  and  number 
all  cattle  in  the  counties  of  New  York, 
Queens,  Richmond  and  Westchester, 


An  appreciation  of  salsify  is  slowly  but 
steadily  gaining  ground.  We  are  re¬ 
minded  to  speak  of  it  now  because  we 
have  just  eaten  our  last  “mess”  taken 
from  the  ground,  where  it  had  remained 
all  winter,  being  perfectly  hardy.  The 
roots  when  cooked  were  perfectly  tender 
without  a  trace  of  woody  fiber,  and  the 
quality  delicious.  It  has  a  delicate  flavor 
as  peculiar  to  itself  as  is  the  flavor  of  as¬ 
paragus,  and  a  great  point  in  its  favor  is 
that  we  may  enjoy  it  while  green  peas,  as¬ 
paragus  or  greens  of  any  kind  are  yet  a 
long  way  off.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
now  in  drills  a  foot  apart  and  about  an 
inch  deep,  thinning  the  plants  out  to 
four  or  five  inches  in  the  row.  Salsify 
may  be  cooked  in  several  different  ways, 
cut  into  slices  and  boiled  first  in  water; 
then  they  may  be  fried,  or  they  may  be 
mashed  and  baked  like  potatoes,  or  they 
may  be  used  for  soup,  in  which  case  the 
oyster  flavor  is  decided,  or  they  may  be 
sliced  and  dressed  with  vinegar,  pepper 
and  salt.  The  variety  known  as  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Sandwich  Island  is  said  to  be  larger 
than  and  superior  to  the  Long  White 
French,  though  we  have  not  tried  it. 


Some  months  ago  Prof.  II.  P.  Armsby, 
a  prominent  chemist  and  author  of  a 
standard  work  on  cattle  feeding,  thus 
tersely  stated  what  hundreds  have  stated 
before : 

“A  cow  which  naturally  gives  rich  milk 
will  still  continue  to  do  so,  even  on  poor  food, 
though  in  much  smaller  quantity ;  while  a  cow 
that  naturally  gives  poor  milk  could  not  be 
much  improved,  even  by  the  addition  of  rich 
food.” 

This  statement  has  called  out  so  much 
interest  that  we  have  decided  to  revive 
the  discussion  as  to  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  breeu  or  feed  in  milk  and  butter 
production.  We  shall  soon  publish  a 
series  of  articles  from  some  of  our  leading 
dairy  authorities,  that  promise  to  be  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  dairy  liter¬ 
ature  that  have  been  published  for  a  long 
time.  Whether  breed  or  feed  is  most  im¬ 
portant,  it  is  evident  that  the  cow  is  the 
basis  of  success  in  dairying.  These  arti¬ 
cles  will  be  preceded  by  notes  from  some 
of  our  best  dairymen  on  the  breeding, 
selecting  and  rearing  of  graded  heifer 
calves.  Thus  we  shall  combine  the  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  farmers  with  that  of 
scientific  experts.  See  if  they  do  not 
agree. 


BEST  DAIRY  COW  FOR  NEW  YORK. 


Director  Peter  Collier,  of  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station, 
proposes  a  novel  experiment,  which,  if 
carefully  conducted,  will  be  of  consider¬ 
able  value  to  New  York  farmers.  He 
states  that  the  average  butter  yield  per 
cow  in  this  State  does  not  exceed  130 
pounds  per  year  when  it  ought  not  to  fall 
below  300  pounds.  The  Station,  he  ar¬ 
gues,  should  help  in  working  out  the 
problems  of  feeding,  individual  variations 
and  breed  characteristics,  which  must 


lose  them  altogether,  or  prices  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad  will  be  ruinously  low.  It 
is  well  therefore  that  the  members  decided 
to  give  the  matter  careful  attention,  fin¬ 
ally  postponing  consideration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  until  the  holding  of  the  National  Far¬ 
mers’  Convention  at  Topeka  in  November. 
In  order  to  avoid  all  possible  entangling 
alliances  or  other  complications,  however, 
it  was  decided  to  confine  membership  to 
farmers  and  persons  working  with  them 
or  for  them.  A  great  many  farmers’  as¬ 
sociations  that  started  out  with  fair  prom¬ 
ises  of  success  have  dwindled  or  collapsed 
altogether,  owing  to  defects  in  their  rules 
and  organization, and  itistobe  hoped  that 
this  new  association,  learning  wisdom 
from  the  mishaps  of  others,  will  avoid  all 
dangers  of  this  sort,  and  be  not  only  a  real 
help  to  the  farmers  of  its  own  section ;  but 
a  model  for  similar  organizations  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 


BREVITIES. 


Mushrooms  are  $1  per  pound,  with  a  light 
supply. 

There  were  no  rye  heads  the  first  of  May 
this  season. 

Our  seedling  potatoes  (from  the  Rural 
Blush),  started  in  boxes  during  February, 
were  potted  May  2,  each  plant  being  set  in  a 
three-mch  pot. 

Scarcely  one  of  the  60  different  varieties 
of  grape-vines  growing  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
seems  to  have  been  materially  injured  during 
the  past  cold  season. 

Don’t  you  believe  that  it  adds  to  the  value 
of  a  cow  to  have  her  halter-broken?  We 
know  that  it  does.  The  time  to  begin  this 
breaking  is  while  the  cow  is  a  calf. 

Dealers  tell  us  that  the  California  fruit 
trade  is  earlier  than  ever  this  year  with  fruit 
in  exellent  condition.  They  also  say  the  straw¬ 
berry  crop  from  the  South  has  been  lighter 
than  usual. 

The  egg  market  is  dull  enough  now.  Eggs 
retail  in  the  markets  at  18  for  25  cents.  These 
are  Western  eggs.  Near-by  eggs  sell  at  11  for 
25  cents.  As  we  have  before  stated,  city  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  general  idea  that  the  quality  of  an 
egg  is  injured  by  long  shipment  by  rail. 

The  cultivation  of  dandelions  for  “greens” 
is  getting  to  be  quite  an  industry.  The  mar¬ 
kets  are  fairly  well  supplied  this  year,  but 
more  could  have  been  sold  easily.  The  prices 
now  are  15  and  20  cents  per  quart.  The  first 
beets  come  with  their  tops  on.  The  style  at 
the  restaurants  seems  to  be  to  boil  young 
beets  with  the  tops  and  chop  up  all  together. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  small  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  near  the  Rural  Grounds  prefers  the 
Brandywine  for  a  red  and  the  Doolittle  for  a 
black  raspberry.  He  chooses  the  Charles 
Downing  as  the  most  profitable  strawberry. 
We  find  at  the  Rural  Grounds  that,  growing 
side  by  side,  the  Brandywine  has  not  been  in¬ 
jured  by  the  past  winter,  while  the  Golden 
Queen  and  Cuthbert  have  been  injured  con¬ 
siderably. 

On  the  new  Rural  farm  is  a  five-acre  hill¬ 
side  field  quite  thickly  covered  with  Red 
Cedars.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  one  foot 
to  20  feet  high.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of 
the  neighbors,  we  propose  to  let  these  trees 
grow  and  even  to  plant  out  new  ones  from 
time  to  time.  We  believe  they  will  make 
growth  enough  in  the  next  10  years  to  realize 
a  good  profit.  Are  we  right? 

The  need  of  a  good  editor  in  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  is  being  discussed 
by  several  papers.  Such  a  need  is  evident 
to  all  who  have  examined  the  reports  sent  by 
our  consuls,  and  published  by  the  Department 
in  pamphlet  form.  Many  very  valuable  facts 
are  brought  before  the  public  m  these  reports, 
but  they  are  generally  so  wordy  and  drawn 
out  that  they  lose  many  readers.  If  they 
could  be  pruned  and  boiled  down  before 
being  published  they  would  be  all  the  more 
valuable. 

The  supply  of  Southern  vegetables  seems 
heavier  than  ever  this  year.  The  streets  are 
fairly  lined  with  barrels  and  crates  of  toma¬ 
toes,  cabbages,  peas  and  beans.  Asparagus, 
too,  is  very  plentiful.  The  best  asparagus  at 
present  comes  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  The 
Maryland  and  Delaware  crop  will  soon  take 
its  place  and  in  turn  give  up  to  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island.  Green  peas  from  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  get  the  best  price  at 
present.  String  beans  from  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans  are  selling  at  good  prices. 

We  lately  had  occasion  to  remove  several 
young  Sugar  Maples  from  a  swampy  wood. 
They  were  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter 
near  the  base  of  the  stem  and  about  eight  feet 
high.  The  roots  of  these  trees,  in  a  fibrous 
mass,  spread  out  almost  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  a  tap-root. 
Sinking  a  spade  a  couple  of  inches  in  a  circle 
18  inches  in  diameter,  the  trees  were  readily 
lifted.  They  were  transplanted  in  high,  dry 
soil.  Now,  how  deep  ought  this  shallow  circle 
of  roots  to  have  been  set  beneath  the  surface 
to  best  insure  life  and  vigor? 

A  “respectable  grocer”  who  has  been  sev¬ 
eral  times  detected  in  selling  bogus  for  genuine 
butter,  has  been  sentenced  to  three  months’ 
imprisonment  by  Recorder  Smith,  of  this  city, 
and,  furthermore,  the  Recorder  says,  “I  am 
going  to  send  every  one  of  the  cart-grease 
butter  dealers  to  prison  now.  This  business 
must  be  stopped.”  It  ought  to  be  stopped  not 
only  here,  but  everywhere  else.  Nobody 
objects  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  under  its 
own  name  and  for  what  it  is.  Its  supporters 
claim  that  it  is  better  than  real  butter;  why, 
then,  sell  it  as  an  inferior  article?  The  law 
demands  that  it  must  be  sold  under  its  own 
name,  and  attempts  to  sell  it  under  any  other 
name  deseive  ana  should  receive  punishment. 


THE  RURAL  NEV/-YOFWFR. 


Crmr. 


“Every  Man  is  presumed  to  Jcnoiv  the  Law; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

“no  fence”  laws. 

“ Farmer  ,”  Hillsboro,  Ohio.— Is  there  a  law 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  to  the  effect 
that  all  a  man  has  to  do  is  to  fence  in  his  own 
stock,  not  having  to  protect  his  crops  with  a 
fence? 

Ans.— By  the  common  law  of  England, 
which  was  formerly  adopted  on  this  point  by 
several  of  our  States,  nobody  was  obliged  to 
fence  his  land  from  his  neighbors’  adjoining 
fields,  except  it  had  been  done  for  at  least  20 
years  previously;  but  every  person  was  bound 
to  keep  his  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals 
within  his  own  land,  “at  his  peril.”  There¬ 
fore,  if  the  owner  neglected  to  confine  his 
stock  upon  his  own  land  he  was  answerable 
for  any  trespass  they  might  commit,  even 
though  they  entered  from  the  land  of  a  third 
person  or  from  the  highway,  and  for  any  in¬ 
jury  they  might  sustain  by  going  on  the  land 
of  another  he  was  precluded  from  recovering 
damages.  In  some  of  the  States  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  a  similar  law  prevails.  The  legal 
obligation  of  owners  of  adjoining  land  to 
make  and  maintain  partition  fences,  where  no 
prescription  exists  and  no  agreement  has  been 
made,  rests  entirely  on  the  provisions  made  by 
statutes  in  the  different  States.  In  some  of 
the  States,  especially  in  the  South  and  West, 
in  which  laws  formerly  prevailed  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  partition  and 
highway  fences,  these  laws  have  been  repealed, 
and  stockowners  have  to  fence  in  their  domes¬ 
tic  animals  and  are  liable  for  damages  if  they 
trespass  on  the  unfenced  lands  of  others. 
Generally  the  question  of  “fences”  or  “no 
fences”  is  left  to  the  vote  of  the  different  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  State;  sometimes  the  law  extends 
over  the  whole  State. 

TAXES  ON  MORTGAGED  PROPERTY. 

M.  L.,  Albany ,  N.  Y.—  Should  the  bill  now 
before  the  Legislature  of  this  State  to  tax 
mortgages  by  allowing  the  mortgagor  to 
deduct  the  tax  from  the  interest  when  he  pays 
it,  become  a  law,  will  it  apply  to  mortgages 
now  in  force,  or  only  to  those  made  after  it 
becomes  a  law?  If  it  applies  to  those  now  in 
force,  will  it  not  be  unconstitutional  by  ser¬ 
iously  “impairing”  the  former  “contracts?” 
If  it  is  passed,  ought  it  not  to  be  so  amended  as 
to  make  all  mortgages  now  in  force  due,  so 
that  both  parties  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
protect  themselves? 

Ans. — The  bill  as  it  stands  applies  to  all 
existing  mortgages.  The  owner  of  any  estate 
on  which  there  are  any  mortgages  or  judg¬ 
ment  liens  must  pay  the  taxes  levied  upon 
the  assessment  of  such  mortgages  or  judg¬ 
ments,  and  may  then  deduct  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  from  the  interest  or  principal  due  to 
the  owner  of  the  liens.  This  is  a  strange 
proposition  with  regard  to  existing  mortgages 
and  judgments  even  if  it  is  not  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  If  the  law  is  passed  it  is  said  it  will 
drive  out  of  the  State  all  the  capital  now 
invested  in  mortgages  here.  It  is,  however, 
vsry  certain  that  a  farmer  should  not  be 
required  to  pay  taxes  on  mortgaged  property 
just  the  same  as  if  it  were  unmortgaged;  for 
in  such  a  case  he  is  required  to  pay  taxes  on 
property  which  belongs  to  another,  so  far  as 
the  amount  of  the  mortgage  is  concerned. 

CONDITION  OF  MORTGAGE  NOT  COMPLIED  WITH 
— PENALTY. 

C.  J.  L.,  Kirwin,  Kans.— The  lawful  rate 
of  interest  in  this  State  is  any  figure  not  over 
12  per  cent.  Given  a  note  secured  by  farm 
mortgage,  due  five  years  after  date,  bearing 
seven  per  cent,  interest  payable  semi-annually 
with  a  condition  that  on  a  failure  to  pay  any 
interest  installment  or  any  taxes  promptly 
when  due,  the  note  shall  bear  12  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  from  its  date.  Given  also  prompt  pay¬ 
ments  of  all  interest  and  taxes  for  four  and 
one- half  years  and  a  failure  to  pay  the  last 
coupon  and  principal  note  promptly  when  due; 
does  the  law  award  the  12  per  cent  rate  or  does 
it  hold  that  the  difference  between  the  seven 
per  cent,  and  the  12  per  cent,  is  void  and  not 
collectable  for  want  of  consideration? 

Ans. — The  condition  of  the  mortgage  is 
clearly  not  complied  with ;  hence  the  extra  in¬ 
terest,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty, 
may  be  enforced.  Written  agreements  are  to 
be  strictly  construed,  and  the  consideration  for 
the  extra  interest  is  in  the  nature  of  damages 
for  non-payment  of  the  money  when  due. 

D.  E.  S.,  Paine's  Hollow ,  N.  Y.— Is  a  person 
allowed  any  consideration  on  his  road  tax  for 
putting  a  watering-trough  on  the  highway 
for  public  use? 

Ans.— We  cannot  find  that  any  allowance 
is  made  for  such  a  convenience. 

J.  W.,  Alma ,  CaZ.— The  line  of  my  land 
runs  to  the  bank  of  a  small  stream;  have  I 


any  right  to  get  water  from  it  by  means  of  a 
hydraulic  ram?  The  water  from  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  up  to  the  place  where  I  wish  to 
place  the  ram  is  not  used  for  any  purpose. 

Ans. — There  should  be  no  objection  to  your 
taking  water  by  means  of  a  ram  under  such 
circumstances. 

E.  W.,  Glendale,  Utah,  asks  several  knotty 
questions  about  the  law  in  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  relating  to  water  courses,  etc.,  etc. 

Ans. — With  regard  to  this  matter  a  local 
lawyer  should  be  consulted.  The  laws  of 
Utah  are  rather  peculiar  in  some  particulars, 
and  we  can  find  no  late  edition  of  the  code  in 
this  city. 


BOGUS  TOWN  SITES. 


The  past  two  years  have  been  remarkable 
for  the  large  number  of  fraudulent  land 
schemes  foisted  on  the  public,  chiefly  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  California.  Of  course,  there  have 
been  a  large  number  of  land  “booms”  to  which 
the  main  objection  has  been  that  they  were  al¬ 
together  of  a  speculative  nature,  which  caused 
the  lots  or  plots  to  be  sold  at  prices  far  beyond 
their  real  value,  and  far  beyond  the  value 
which  they  will  ever  attain.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  reckoned  among  the  fraudulent 
schemes.  The  latter,  when  they  relate  to 
town  sites — as  they  generally  do — may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  several  classes. 

First,  towns  that  were  never  intended  to  be 
established,  or  where  no  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  deceive  by  resorting  to  the  clap¬ 
trap  pretense  of  making  alleged  local  “im¬ 
provements.”  The  “promoters”  merely  plot 
out  a  piece  of  worthless  land  into  streets  aDd 
house  lots,  issue  flaming  advertisements,  de¬ 
scribing  churches, theaters,  race  tracks,  banks, 
hotels  and  railroad  stations  which  have  no  ex¬ 
istence,  and  which  never  will  have  any,  The 
victims  of  this  class  of  swindles  always  reside 
at  a  distance,  and  buy  their  lots  on  hearsay. 
Probably  the  most  brazen  example  of  this  sort 
of  swindle  is  the  “City  of  Manchester,”  situ¬ 
ated  in  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Merced  Mountains,  and  facing  the  blister¬ 
ing,  windy,  barren,  desolate  Mojave  Desert. 
The  forlorn  site  was  bought  by  Simon  Ham- 
berg  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  for  a 
song — 81.50  to  $2  an  acre,  and  it  was  dear  at 
that.  The  selection  was  made  because  the 
land  was  absolutely  worthless,  and  because  it 
was  so  difficult  of  accesss  that  purchasers 
would  be  deterred  from  visiting  it. 

Having  secured  the  site,  Simon  laid  out 
streets,  located  house  lots,  built  boulevards, 
and  made  improvements,  all  on  paper,  and 
had  the  whole  recorded  in  the  Register’s  office 
at  Los  Angeles,  25  miles  away  as  the  crow 
flies,  but  more  than  double  that  distance  by 
any  other  way,  as  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun¬ 
tains  intervene.  Then  Newlands  &  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco,  were  appointed  selling  agents, 
and  glowiDg  advertisements  were  sent  abroad. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  any  single 
spot  on  earth  concentrated  so  many  delecta¬ 
ble  elements  to  make  life  worth  living  as  did 
that  marvelous  city  at  the  foot  of  the  Merced 
Mountains,  according  to  those  wonderful  ad¬ 
vertisements.  After  much  persistence  and  a 
world  of  trouble,  an  “investigating  commis¬ 
sioner”  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald  succeeded  in  find¬ 
ing  the  place  the  other  day.  What  was  there 
to  be  seen?  “Well,  there  were  boulders, ’’says 
the  commissioner,  “scanty,  dwarf  vegetation, 
sand,  gravel,  and  a  dash  of  alkali;  only  this 
and  nothing  more.”  Not  a  street  was  laid 
out,  not  a  house  built— nothing  but  the  deso¬ 
late  desert,  such  as  it  has  been  for  centuries, 
and  will  be  for  ages!  Yet  every  lot  in  the 
“City”  had  been  sold  to  gullible  dupes  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  a  similar  swindle, 
under  the  name  of  “Border  City,”  had  lately 
been  started  by  the  same  sharpers  at  no  great 
distance  from  “Manchester,”  in  an  equally 
barren  location.  In  the  Manchester  swindle 
lots  were  at  first  sold  for  very  low  prices  to  a 
large  number  of  purchasers.  Then  the  sharp¬ 
ers  would  inform  each  lot  holder  that  an  adja¬ 
cent  lot  could  be  obtained  at  a  price  generally 
a  hundred  times  greater  than  that  obtained 
for  the  first,  and  of  course  the  wonderful  rise 
was  dwelt  on  as  proof  of  the  marvelous  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  place,  and  thus  heavier  hauls 
were  made  from  the  victims.  This  is  a  com¬ 
mon  trick  among  swindlers  of  this  stripe. 

Another  class  is  where  some  traces  of  im¬ 
provement  are  made.  The  bare  tract  of  land 
is  plotted  out,  a  cheap  frame  building  called 
a  “hotel”  is  either  completed  or  commenced,  a 
few  feet  of  cement  sidewalk  are  laid  down,  a 
cheap  paling  is  placed  round  a  central  plot 
yclept  a  “park.”  Water  is  generally  said  to 
be  abundant  or  is  promised,  and  a  derrick  for 
sinking  artesian  wells  is  erected.  Street.cars 


and  motor  tramways  are  announced  for  the 
near  future.  A  specimen  town  of  this  kind, as 
described  by  the  Herald  man,  is  the  City  of 
Burbank  in  the  Fernando  Valley,  California, 
on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
not  far  from  Los  Angeles.  At  the  time  of 
his  visit  there  was  a  shanty  for  a  hotel,  a  few 
tents,  a  short  range  of  sidewalk  and  a  horse 
railway,  consisting  of  two  rails  laid  on  the 
ground  in  the  center  of  the  “street”  opposite 
the  bit  of  cement  sidewalk,  in  sight  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  railroad  trains.  On  the  rails  stood  a  horse 
car  which  couldn’t  move  either  way  without 
running  off  the  rails  into  the  mud.  The  al¬ 
luring  advertisements  assured  the  “tender¬ 
foot”  that  the  horse  railway  was  already  un¬ 
der  way,  that  the  first  tram  had  already  ar¬ 
rived  and  that  others  were  to  follow  in  due 
time,  and  that  a  short  residence  in  Burbank 
must  inevitably  result  in  health,  happiness 
and  prosperity. 

A  third  class  of  humbug  towns,  and  one  in 
some  respects  more  dangerous  than  either  of 
the  others,  because  one  is  more  likely  to  in¬ 
vest  heavily  in  it,  consists  of  places  where  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  has  been  spent 
by  the  “promoters”  and  a  semblance  of  a  vil¬ 
lage  has  been  formed.  The  cement  sidewalks 
are  extended  farther,  some  fast-growing  tredfe 
have  been  planted,  a  few  showy  shrubs  have 
been  placed  in  the  “park,”  a  rather  preten¬ 
tious  hotel  has  been  put  up,  a  few  flashy 
cottages  have  been  built,  a  general  store  has 
been  started,  and  a  big  promise  is  presented 
of  speedy  progress.  All  these  improvements 
have  been  made  in  order  that  the  founder 
or  “promoter”  may  say  to  a  visitor,  or  in¬ 
tending  purchaser,  “Come  out  and  look  at 
the  place!  We  are  not  a  pack  of  swindlers 
like  this  one  or  that.  We  ask  our  patrons  to 
come  and  see  for  themselves.”  The  visitor 
after  listening  to  the  glowing  words  of  his 
interested  companion;  the  mellifluous  eulog- 
iums  on  the  earthly  paradise,  the  alluring  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  future  glories  of  that  com¬ 
mercial  metropolis,  is  likely  to  buy  a  corner 
lot  at  $100  a  front  foot  or  a  villa  site  at  the 
rate  of  $5,000  an  acre,  and  when  the  crash 
comes— as  it  soon  must — the  whole,  section 
will  not  fetch  as  much  money  as  the  duped 
visitor  squandered  on  the  villa  site. 

The  above  are  only  the  general  outlines  of 
the  three  principal  types  of  bogus  towns  whose 
founders  or  “promoters”  seek  to  swindle  the 
public;  of  course,  there  are  slight  modifica¬ 
tions  of  them  in  different  sections,  but  the 
main  features  are  always  the  same.  From 
what  has  been  here  said,  one  can  readily 
infer  how  cautious  one  should  be  about  in¬ 
vesting  any  money  in  advertised  land  or 
town  schemes,  however  plausible  the  repre¬ 
sentations,  and  however  glowing  the  adver¬ 
tisements. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Eye-Opener  warned 
Rural  readers  against  the  rascality  of  the 
sharpers  who  regularly  accompany  all  the 
circuses  throughout  the  country.  Several 
instances  of  their  recent  swindling  operations 
have  since  then  come  to  his  knowledge.  Here 
is  a  sample:  Frank  A.  Robbins’s  circus  was  at 
Bristol,  Pa.,  the  other  day.  William  Laraza- 
lere,  a  Buck  County  farmer,  patronized  it, 
and  in  a  side  show  for  which  the  circus  pro¬ 
prietor  was  paid  a  big  rent,  and  which  was 
notoriously  used  for  swindling  purposes,  the 
farmer  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  sharp¬ 
ers,  headed  by  a  fellow  who  pretended  to  be  a 
cattle  drover.  This  worthy  induced  the  “un¬ 
suspecting  farmer”  to  borrow  $400  from  a 
merchant  in  town  and  invest  it  as  a  partner 
in  a  three-card-monte  game  going  on  in  the 
tent,  on  the  assurance  that  in  a  very  short 
time  his  $400  would  become  $500.  In  a  very 
short  time,  however,  of  course  he  lost  the 

whole . The  Eye-Opener  has  a  number 

of  complaints  about  Hedge  Companies,  the 
agents  of  which  enter  into  contracts  with 
farmers  to  set  out  hedges  and  keep  them  in 
order  for  several  years  for  a  stipulated  sum 
per  rod  per  year;  but  who  fail  to  keep  their 
contracts.  The  comparatively  few  who  want 
hedges  nowadays,  except  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses,  would  do  better  by  consulting  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  trustworthy  nurseryman. 

The  New  York  Live  Stock  Mutual  Benefit 
Association,  which  had  an  office  in  this  city 
and  pretended  to  insure  live  stock  through  the 
country,  collapsed  about  three  months  ago, 
much  to  the  loss  of  the  policy-holders.  The 
office  has  been  shut  up,  and  the  officers  have 
disappeared,  but  a  good  deal  of  mail  matter 
had  until  Tuesday,  been  received  for  the  con¬ 
cern  at  the  Post-Office  here,  and  been  taken 
away  by  somebody.  Tuesday  last,  H.  A.  Ster¬ 
ling,  the  agent  for  the  concern,  was  arrested  at 
Birmingham,  Conn.,  charged  with  issuing 
fraudulent  policies.  Last  Wednesday  the  fel¬ 
low  escaped  while  the  officer  who  was  guard¬ 
ing  him  slept.  In  spite  of  the  collapse  of  the 
company,  he  had  continued  to  solicit  live  stock 
insurance  and  had  swindled  over  200  farmers 
out  of  the  premiums.  Several  live  stock  insur¬ 
ance  companies  have  been  started  of  late 
years  in  this  city,  but  they  have  all  gone  under 


with  a  loss  to  the  policy-holders.  The  Eye- 
Opener  does  not  know  of  a  single  company  of 
the  kind  in  any  part  of  the  country  which  has 
shown  itself  worthy  of  public  confidence  by  a 
successful  career  of  even  a  few  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  known  of  a  great  many 
such  concerns  which  have  failed  much  to  the 
loss  of  their  patrons.  The  less  farmers  have 
to  do  with  such  companies,  the  better  for 
them. 

To  Several  Inquirers. — The  price  asked 
for  the  Early  White  Scotch  Oats  is  altogether 
too  high  for  any  probable  advantages  they  may 

possess  over  other  sorts . The  Ene  Medical 

Co. ,  Buffalo,  New  York,  will  send  the  medi¬ 
cines  it  advertises  on  the  terms  it  offers:  but 
we  cannot,  by  any  means,  say  they  will  be 
as  efficacious  as  the  Company  asserts  they  will 

be . Dr.  Scott,  of  this  city,  is  quite  sure  to 

send  the  goods  advertised  by  him;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  us  or  indeed  for  anybody  else  to 
tell  whether  they  will  prove  of  any  curative 
value  in  any  particular  case ;  but  they  are  not 
humbugs,  as  they  generally  produce  good  ef¬ 
fects . We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  D. 

H.  Lowe  Medical  Co.,  of  Connecticut,  nor 
with  its  nostrums  or  the  claims  put  forth  in 

its  behalf . The  rascal  who  is  sending  out 

circulars  under  the  name  of  F.  A.  Butler,  of 
this  city,  is  a  “green-goods”  or  “saw-dust” 
swindler,  who  is  certain  to  defraud  anybody 
who  may  have  any  dealings  with  him.  We 

have  put  the  detectives  here  on  his  track . 

Yes,  Kahn's  Museum  of  Anatomy,  this  city, 
is  one  of  the  concerns  that  were  raided  by 
Anthony  Comstock  some  weeks  ago.  The 
works  of  Dr.  Lewis  J.  Jordan,  lecturer  there, 
contain  a  good  deal  of  information;  but  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Dearest  practitioner  would  be  more 
beneficial  In  answer  to  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  about  various  land  and  new 
town  enterprises,  we  must  repeat  our  reiterat¬ 
ed  advice  not  to  invest  a  dollar  in  any  of  them 
unless  their  merits  have  been  investigated  on 
the  spot  by  the  investor  or  some  trustworthy 
friend.  This  answer  must  cover  a  number  of 
cases  not  otherwise  referred  to  here.... The 
Pulvermacher  GalvaLic  Co.,  of  this  city  is 
quite  trustworthy  so  far  as  its  financial  stand¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  and  the  goods  the  concern 
makes  are  about  the  best  of  the  kind,  but  we 
cannot  say  whether  they  will  be  efficacious  in 
any  special  case . 

Concerns  Censured.— Under  this  caption 
the  Eye-Opener  will  from  time  to  time  give 
the  names  of  the  various  concerns  he  has  seen 
objected  to  in  other  papers,  but  which  have 
not  been  investigated  from  the  Rural  Office: 
The  Union  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  in¬ 
spires  no  confidence  in  local  papers  .  .  .It  is 
charged  against  the  “Star  Nurseries”  of  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  that  their  agents  have  been 
selling  fruit  trees,  promising  to  send  others  in¬ 
stead  of  any  that  for  any  cause  failed  to  grow. 
Several  whose  trees  failed  to  do  so,  complain 
that  having  written  to  the  “Nurseries,”  their 
communications  have  been  treated  with  “sil¬ 
ent  contempt” - The  California  and  South¬ 

ern  Land  Trust,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Homestead  Company,  and  the  St.  An¬ 
drews  Bay  Railroad  Land  Company  have  at 
various  times  been  denounced  in  the  Rural. 
The  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman  is  now  out 

strongly  against  all  three .  A  resident  in 

Marion  County,  Florida,  for  17  months,  says 
he  could  find  no  land  there  worth  having  for 
less  than  $20  to  $100  an  acre.  This  was  the 
personal  experience  of  the  Eye-Opener  over  a 
dozen  years  ago,  yet  a  lot  of  fraudulent  land 
schemes  are  offering  to  give  land  away  there 
for  nothing  or  to  sell  it  for  a  song.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  absolutely  worthless  land  in 
Marion  County,  and  this  is  the  kind  in  which 
these  sharpers  are  dealing. 


XDmwm’s  XDotrk. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

So  many  book-hungry  ones  have  taken 
“Palmetto’s”  offer  relative  to  the  little 
work  entitled  “Wikkey”  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
kept  traveling  for  some  time  to  come.  We 
have  such  a  hearty  sympathy  with  those  who 
long  for  books  without  being  able  to  fully 
gratify  their  tastes.  In  a  city  the  poorest  can 
get  reading  matter  from  the  various  public  li¬ 
braries,  but  in  scattered  country  neighbor¬ 
hoods  books  are  apt  to  be  rather  scarce  among 
those  possessing  slender  purses,  in  spite  of  the 
many  cheap  editions.  A  Book-circulating 
Ten  would  be  a  very  useful  circle  of  King’s 
Daughters. 

*  *  * 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Order  of 
King’s  Daughter’s  in  a  former  issue  of  the 
Rural.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  soci¬ 
eties  banded  together  for  good  works  and  one 
of  the  most  elastic.  Its  laws  and  regulations 
consist  solely  of  the  words,  “In  His  Name,” 
and  its  work  includes  all  kindly  thoughts  and 


deeds.  At  latest  accounts  the  membership 
had  reached  the  number  of  14,600,  being 
formed  in  circles  of  ten  members.  Each  Ten 
take  up  any  line  of  work  nearest  them.  There 
are  Tens  among  school-girls — Studious  Tens, 
Obedient  Tens,  Patient  Tens;  and  there  are 
Shut-in  Tens,  consisting  of  ]  ermanent  in¬ 
valids. 

*  *  * 

The  insignia  of  the  King’s  Daughters  consists 
of  a  little  Maltese  cross  of  silver  bearing  the 
letters  I.  H.  N.,  hanging  from  a  hit  of  royal 
purple  ribbon.  Badges  and  circulars  relative 
to  the  society  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  G. 
H.  Libbey,  18  Washington  Place,  New  York. 
The  cost  of  the  badge  is  thirty  cents,  and  the 
annual  fee  is  ten  cents.  This  work  was  first 
suggested  by  the  Rev  E.  E.  Hale,  whose  pub¬ 
lication.  Lend  a  Hand,  inculcates  the  prime 
idea  of  the  society.  We  can  all  do  something 
towards  bringing  the  millennium  a  little  near¬ 
er,  if  we  only  take  the  work  nearest  us. 

*  *  * 

After  all.  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sunshine  in 
farm  life,  as  a  busy  Southern  mother  tells  us; 
perhaps  we  don’t  all  look  for  it  in  the  right 
place.  At  any  rate,  if  fate  puts  us  ou  a  farm 
the  best  thing  is  to  hold  up  the  bright  side, 
and  see  if  we  can’t  polish  up  the  dark  one. 
Happy  good  nature  is  the  most  valuable  ac¬ 
complishment  in  the  world. 

SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW. 


V.  H.  S. 


I  THINK  like  Mrs  H.,  in  Rural  of  April  14, 
that  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding 
manifested  in  some  of  the  comments  upon 
Mrs.  Fisher’s  letters  concerning  farm  life;  of 
course  a9  she  was  to  show  the  dark  side,  she 
only  wrote  of  that  and  she  did  truly  repre¬ 
sent  parts  of  it  faithfully,  as  I  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation.  We  of  the  South 
are  not  troubled  much  about  our  hired  help 
(men  I  mean]  except  cooking  for  them.  The 
negroes  when  finding  themselves  live  on  the 
plainest  of  food,  but  just  let  them  be  prom¬ 
ised  board  and  they  soon  are  not  satisfied 
with  what  the  boss  himself  eats;  they  get  very 
dainty  as  they  get  fat  and  sleek.  W e  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  do  not  have  harder  times  than  our 
sisters  in  the  towns.  My  mother  is  a  mechan¬ 
ic’s  wife  and  she  has  always  had  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  (th  se  dainty  town  ones  too)  to 
board;  but  we  who  live  on  small  farms  where 
all  the  horses  are  work  animals  do  indeed  feel 
sometimes  as  if  we  lived  on  an  island  in  mid¬ 
ocean.  We  never  get  an  animal  to  drive 
without  talking  a  great  deal  about  it  and 
somelimes  raising  a  “row.”  This  is  very 
hard;  at  least  to  me.  I  was  raised  in  a  small 
towm  and  was  used  to  seeing  company  every 
day;  ever  since  I  have  been  married  have 
been  living  on  a  farm  too  far  to  walk,  conse¬ 
quently  stay  at  home  weeks  at  a  time.  1 
have  six  little  ones  and  of  course  never  get 
lonesome,  but  often  wish  I  could  run  across 
the  street  to  my  Uncle’s  and  have  a  good  chat 
as  I  once  did.  These  little  fellow's  are  a  great 
comfort,  and  tidal  too.  I  do  indeed  sympa 
thize  w'ith  Rena  Ross:  ’tis  indeed  hard  to 
know  w'hich  to  do  first  and  what  part  we 
must  leave  undone  entirely.  We  have  the 
poorest  of  hired  help;  they  are  just  as  R. 
Ross  says,  and  not  one  I  can  fiud  strictly 
honest.  I  am  doing  my  own  work  w'ith  the 
help  of  a  little  darkey,  and  I  cannot  break  her 
from  telling  me  untruths  about  work  I  leave 
for  her  to  do  alone.  1  have  very  little  experi¬ 
ence  with  white  girls,  but  prefer  negroes  if  1 
could  get  one  that  would  tell  the  truth  and 
be  willing  to  live  at  one  house  a  whole  year. 
1  hope  when  my  children  get  a  little  larger  to 
do  without  help. 

I  would  like  to  mar  Mrs.  Fisher  ou  the 
bright  side  of  farm  life.  I  do  not  mean  the 
rich  farmer;  of  course,  his  is,  I  think,  the 
most  delightful  life,  but  I  mean  the  poor  one. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  F.  thinks  she  could  find  no 
bright  side;  of  some  I  fear  that  would  be  true. 
I  think  one  very  bright  spot  in  a  woman’s  life 
is  w'hen  she  is  bathing  her  little  dimpled 
laughing  babe  just  after  he  gets  up,  even  if 
the  butter  is  waiting  to  be  worked,  the  table 
to  be  set  and  dinner  to  start.  All  my  little  ones 
enjoy  this  time.  Then  after  dinner  in  sum¬ 
mer  when  we  snatch  a  few  minutes  to  read 
what  our  sisters  say ;  in  winter  after  supper 
(if  there  are  not  too  many  stockings  to  darn) 
these  are  indoor  bright  spots;  outdoors  in 
summer  our  vegetable  and  flower  gardensj 
planting  and  watching  the  tiny  plants  getting 
so  much  larger  every  day — then  we  take  one  or 
tw'o  days  and  go  to  the  woods  or  on  the  creek, 
fish,  romp  and  play  with  the  little  ones;  these 
are  bright  indeed — not  forgetting  our  dear 
little  chickens,  turkeys,  etc.  Will  some  of 
my  sisters  add  to  these? 

OUR  WILD  FLOWERS. 

MARGARET  B.  HARVEY. 

American  wild  flowers  have  a  delicacy 
and  beauty  altogether  unique.  It  seems  a 
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great  pity  that  the  general  public  does  not 
seem  to  know  this  fact.  The  average  woman 
goes  off  into  ecstacies  over  a  rare  exotic  at 
the  florist’s,  and  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
anything  lovelier  or  sweeter  in  our  own  woods 
and  meadows.  But  nothing  more  dainty  can 
be  imagined  than  our  own  anemone;  nothing 
more  fragrant  than  our  own  trailing-arbutus; 
and  nothing  more  brilliant  than  our  own  cardi¬ 
nal-flower. 

Among  the  earliest  of  our  spring  flowers 
are  the  trailing-arbutus,  called  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  the  mayflower;  the  hepatica,  or  liver- 
leaf;  the  wood  anemone  and  the  rue-anemone; 
the  star-flower;  the  ranunculus;  the  spring, 
beauty;  the  dog-tooth:  the  bloodroot;  the 
dentaria,  and  the  saxifrage.  A  little  later 
come  Solomon’s  seal,  columbine,  bellwort, 
and  wild  geranium.  This  list  includes  the 
principal  wild  flowers  likely  to  be  found  dur¬ 
ing  April,  May  and  June,  in  latitudes  north  of 
the  Carolinas  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  dainty,  pink-blossomed,  sweet  scented 
trailing-arbutus  has  become  so  celebrated  for 
its  beauty  that  it  is  now  tolerably  familiar  to 
many.  Not  so  well  known  are  the  handsome, 
large-flowered,  pink,  blue  and  white  hepati- 
cas,  nestling  among  their  ivy-like,  glossy, 
evergreen  leaves.  The  blue,  of  a  rich,  deep, 
velvety  shade,  are  remarkably  pretty.  The 
white  star-flower  is  an  elegant  variety  of  the 
well-known  chickweed.  We  have  two  familiar 
anemones,  so  called,  considerably  resembling 
each  other,  both  abundant  and  exquisitely 
dainty,  with  petals  like  snow-flakes.  The  real, 
or  wood-anemone,  has  larger  leaves  and  streaks 
of  darker  pink  on  the  outside  of  the  blossoms, 
which  grow  singly,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
false  anemone.  The  ranunculus,  with  its  open 
corolla  of  bright  gold,  is  a  sister  of  the  later 
buttercup.  The  blood-root  is  as  showy  as  a 
tulip,  with  its  milky  petals,  golden  center  and 
red-veined  leaves.  All  of  these  love  the  rich 
woods.  The  trailing  arbutus,  in  particular, 
prefers  the  high,  unbroken  woodlands,  under 
laurel  bushes. 

The  saxifrage  is  only  found  on  rocks  and  in 
rocky  soil.  It  is  a  dainty  little  plant,  with 
spiked  blossoms,  like  a  silvery  feather.  Later 
it  is  succeeded  by  the  columbine,  one  of  the 
most  regally  beautiful  of  all  our  native  flow¬ 
ers.  It  may  always  be  known  by  its  graceful 
bells  of  coral-red,  lined  with  yellow,  the  bells 
surmounted  by  curious  horns.  The  leaves  are 
also  very  pretty,  consisting  of  delicate,  di_ 
vided  leaflets,  remotely  suggesting  ferns. 

The  dog-tooth  is  often  called  the  dog-tooth 
violet.  It  is  not  a  violet  at  all,  however,  but 
a  true  lily,  having  six  yellow  petals  dotted 
like  the  tiger-lily.  It  probably  received  the 
name  because  it  nods  its  head  as  the  violet 
does.  The  leaves  are  curiously  mottled  with 
green  and  brown.  The  Spring  Beauty  has 
grass-like  foliage  and  a  daiuty,  cup-like  blos¬ 
som  veined  with  pink.  These  both  like  low 
woods  and  the  banks  of  creeks.  Dentaria  is 
sometimes  found  with  the  Spring  Beauty,  and 
its  pale  pink  corolla  makes  it  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  detect  the  difference  at  a  distance;  but 
the  dentaria,  or  toothroot,  as  it  is  often  called, 
is  not  so  common.  Its  pretty  blossoms  are 
cruciferous,  that  is,  they  have  four  equal 
petals,  like  a  Greek  cross.  The  flowers  are 
sweet-scented. 

Those  who  can  fiud  any  of  the  following  are 
fortunate.  The  abolaria,  the  golden  coryda- 
lis,  the  Dutchman’s  breeches,  the  pixie  and 
the  showy  orchis.  They  are  all  rare— in  fact, 
the  pixie  has  never  been  found  outside  of  the 
New  Jersey  pine  barrens.  It  resembles  the 
trailing-arbutus  in  having  an  evergreen  vine 
and  pink,  trumpet-shaped  blooms;  the  leave's, 
however,  instead  of  being  broad  are  needle, 
shaped  and  the  flowers  are  somewdiat  like 
those  of  the  phlox.  The  abolaria,  or  penny¬ 
wort,  bears  a  tiny  little  spike  of  pale-blue 
blossoms,  extending  only  a  few  inches  above 
ground.  The  golden  corydalis  aud  Dutch¬ 
man’s  breeches  belong  to  the  same  order  as 
the  bleeding  heart  of  gardens,  but  they  are 
much  more  delicate  aud  beautiful.  The 
flower  of  the  funner  is  golden-yellow,  that  of 
the  latter,  white  tipped  with  gold.  Theshow’y 
orchis  bears  a  singular  spurred  blossom  of  a 
variegated  pink  and  purple  head.  It  belongs 
to  the  great  orchid  family,  some  of  whose 
tropical  members  display  a  profusion  of  fan¬ 
tastic  shapes,  as  bees  and  butterflies. 

We  have  several  species  of  Solomon’s  seal, 
all  of  which  closely  resemble  their  near  rela¬ 
tive,  the  ldy  of  the  valley.  Bellwort  bears  a 
pretty,  creamy- yellow  ldy,  at  the  end  of  a 
leafy  stem;  this  is  also  a  member  of  the  great 
lily  tribe.  The  wild  geranium,  as  I  know  it, 
has  a  showy  pinkish-purple  blossom  as  large 
as  a  silver  quarter,  on  a  tall  plant,  exhaling 
the  unmistakable  geranium  odor;  but  my 
friends  who  live  north  of  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  are  likely  to  know  another  kind  of  a  wild 
geranium  with  a  small,  pink  blossom,  quite 
pretty,  but  strong-scented,  almost  fetid. 

From  early  spring  until  late  summer,  al¬ 
though  most  abundant  in  the  spring,  we  have 
with  us  a  delicate  little  flower,  growing  in 


thick  patches  or  tufts,  giving  the  effect  of 
snow.  The  blossom  is  pale,  milky-blue,  al¬ 
most  white,  w'ith  a  yellow  center.  It  is  known 
by  a  variety  of  names,  as  innocence,  bluet, 
forget-me-not,  star  of  Bethlehem — but  the 
name  by  which  it  is  best  known  has  not  yet 
reached  the  books,  that  is  Quaker  lady. 

Violets  may  be  gathered  from  April  to 
July.  Now,  the  average  woman  thinks  she 
knows  all  about  violets,  but  she  doesn’t.  She 
thinks  they  are  blue;  but  they  are  not — they 
are  purple,  white  and  yellow.  She  thinks  we 
have  no  sweet-scented  violets  in  this  country, 
but  we  have  the  little  white  one  of  the  woods. 
We  have,  in  fact,  about  ten  species  of  native 
violets.  They  include  the  common  purple 
violet,  the  heart-leaved  violet,  the  arrow¬ 
leaved  violet,  the  hand-leaved  violet,  the 
bird  foot  violet,  the  sweet-scented  w’hite  vio¬ 
let,  the  cream-white  yiolet,  the  rough  leaved 
yellow  violet,  the  round  leaved  yellow  violet, 
and  the  dog-violet.  The  last,  a  pale  purple,  is 
the  earliest  and  the  latest  that  blooms,  and 
may  be  known  by  its  branching  stem.  The 
rough-leaved  yellow,  and  the  cream-white 
are  also  branching.  The  bird-foot  is  almost 
as  handsome  as  a  pansy,  with  its  mauve  pet¬ 
als  and  golden  center.  The  leaves  are  divi¬ 
ded  like  those  of  the  late  buttercups.  The 
other  violets  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in 
the  shape  of  their  leaves. 

The  May-apple,  like  a  little  umbrella,  bears  a 
large,  beautiful,  waxen- white  blossom  under  its 
canopy.  This  is,  when  first  opened,  quite  fra 
grant,  although  soon  becomes  strong.  But, 
by  this  time,  the  wild- rose  and  buttercup  and 
daisy  are  coming — spring  slides  into  summer 
before  we  know  it — the  violets  are  still  here, 
but  the  trailing-aibutus  has  gone  and  before 
the  violets  too  have  gone  it  will  be  summer, 
indeed.  We  must  study  the  middle  series  of 
American  wild-flowers  another  day. 


beautiful  sight  I  know  is  the  affection  of  the 
old  couple  who  sit  opposite  me  at  my  boarding¬ 
house  table.  They  are  frightfully  plain,  both 
of  them,  but  I  have  come  to  find  them  beauti¬ 
ful  through  witnessing  the  love  they  bear  each 
other.  He  opens  the  door  for  her  as  gallantly 
as  would  any  swain  of  20  for  the  angel  at 
whose  feet  he  is  sighing:  wraps  her  shawl 
about  her  tenderly,  and  when  he  bids  her 
goodbye  for  the  day  takes  her  hand  in  both  of 
his  and  gazes  into  her  eyes  in  a  way  that  shows 
his  heart  is  still  true. 


FOR  AND  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

ALICE  GOLDSMITH. 

A  French  marquis  divides  women  into  two 
classes:  Women  who  listen  and  women  who 
do  not,  and  when  giving  advice  on  matrimony 
always  said,  “Marry  a  handsome  woman  if 
you  will,  a  rich  one  if  you  can,  but  in  any  case 
marry  a  woman  who  listens.”  This  is  a  good 
qualification  in  a  woman,  but  I  am  amused  in 
my  work  among  exchanges,  to  note  the  divers 
and  numeious  accomplishments  and  endow¬ 
ments  we  are  required  to  possess.  We  must 
ride,  and  walk,  swim;  sing,  aud  perform  on 
some  musical  instrument;  must  cook,  and 
mend;  must  talk,  and  be  silent,  and  one  saga¬ 
cious  writer  says,  “Be  sure  the  woman  you 
marry  can  laugh,  for  a  woman  who  cannot 
laugh  is  a  bore.” 

In  regard  to  the  listening  woman,  let  me 
give  you  a  hint.  If  she  attempts  to  do  any¬ 
thing  excejit.  listen  while  you  are  talking, 
don’t  take  any  stock  in  her  as  a  satisfactoiy 
listener.  Beware  of  her  if  she  is  crocheting, 
or  tatting,  or  embroidering  crimson  peaches 
on  old-gold  plush,  for  she  will  think  far  more 
about  her  stitches  or  shading  of  silks  than 
about  the  tale  you  are  unfolding.  As  a  wife 
she  will  perhaps  be  able  to  darn  the  family 
hose  and  listen  w'ith  due  attention,  but  she 
can’t  do  the  “knit  one,  purl  two,  widen  one” 
business.  * 

Being  rather  garrulous  myself,  I  go  in  for 
the  listening  women  with  all  my  heart,  but 
would  beseech  the  talkers  to  be  merciful.  I 
once  knew  a  woman  of  that  sort  with  a  talk¬ 
ing  parrot  of  a  husband,  but  she  was  talked 
to  death.  He  used  to  follow  her  about  while 
she  attended  to  various  household  duties  and 
talk  by  the  hour.  I  have  seen  her  so  distract¬ 
ed  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  her  mind  on  his 
discourse,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  put¬ 
ting  salt  instead  of  sugar  into  the  pie,  that  I 
inwai  dly  vowed  to  choose  my  husband  from 
some  asylum  for  the  dumb. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  aggra¬ 
vating  than  the  woman  who  absently  says 
“Yes,  dear,”  when  she  don’t  hear  a  word  of 
what  her  husband  is  saying.  Take  us  all  in 
all,  1  fear  “the  perfect  w  oman,  ncbly  planned,” 
is  a  scarce  article. 

Coquetry,  which  is  looked  upon  by  most 
people  with  abhorance,  is  regarded  among  the 
French  as  a  desirable  quality,  if  not  a  posi¬ 
tive  virtue.  With  them  it  is  looked  upon  as 
the  science  of  charming,  and  to  charm  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  a  French  woman’s  life. 
We  must  admit  that  they  effect  their  purpose. 
Rightly  indulged  in,  coquetry  is  really  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  sincere  desire  to  please.  The 
heroines  of  William  Black  and  W.  H.  Bishop 
are  coquettes  of  the  light  sort.  French  wo¬ 
men  do  not  don  this  charming  coquetry  with 
their  bridal  dresses,  as  do  so  many  of  our 
American  women,  who,  once  they  have 
charmed  and  caged  a  husband,  neglect  to  gild 
his  chains  with  all  the  little  pleasing  arts  by 
which  they  succeeded  in  capturing  him.  A 
woman  should  not  really  begin  to  flirt  until 
she  does  so  with  her  own  husband.  The  most 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


The  true  value  of  a  good  home  is  too  often 
only  realized  when  it  is  broken  up  and  gone. . 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  says,  the  man  -who 
can  plow  a  field  may  not  be  able  to  shine  in 
society,  but  society  wouldn’t  be  able  to  shine 

long  without  him . . . . 

Beecher  said,  “On  the  western  side  of  my 
place  there  is  a  vine  that  has  twined  itself 
about  a  tree  until  it  has  girded  it  so  that  the 
tree  has  died.  And  I  have  seen  God’s  mercies 
twine  about  men  so  abundantly  that  they 
choked  out  the  manhood  that  was  in  them.”. . 

It  takes  so  little  to  make  a  child  happy  that 
it  is  a  pity,  in  a  world  full  of  pleasant  things, 
that  their  should  be  any  wistful  faces,  empty 

bandsor  lonely  young  hearts . 

The  happiness  and  misery  of  men  depend 
no  less  on  temper  than  fortune . 

Better  to  be  despised  for  too  anxious  ap¬ 
prehensions,  than  ruined  by  too  confident 

security . 

The  N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express  says  it  is  no 
w'onder  if  he  who  reads,  converses  and  medi¬ 
tates  improves  in  knowledge.  By  the  first 
a  man  converses  with  the  dead,  by  the  second 
with  the  living,  and  by  the  third  with  himself; 
so  that  he  appropriates  to  himself  all  the 
knowledge  which  can  be  got  from  those  who 

have  lived  and  from  those  now  alive . 

The  Independent  says:  ‘It  is  not  best  for 
us,’  said  an  experienced  Christian  when  pass¬ 
ing  through  deep  affliction,  ‘always  to  have 
our  own  way  in  this  world.’  Very  true.  We 
do  not  know  enough  of  the  future  to  know 
what  is  really  best  for  us.  We  should  hence 
cheerfully  consent  to  let  God  have  his  way  in 
ordering  the  events  of  life,  and  regard  that  as 
best  for  us.” . 

“No,”  said  mamma,  “we  can  have  no  idea 
of  w  hat  God  is.  He  is  beyond  our  comprehen¬ 
sion.”  “Mamma,”  replied  little  Edith,  “I 
fink  I  know  what  Dod  is  like;  he  must  be  like 

a  bis’op,  only  p’aps  not  quite  so  gwand.” . 

One  who  has  lived  to  the  age  of  threescore 
and  ten,  when  he  calls  the  roll  of  those  who 
commenced  life  with  him,  and  whom  he  knew 
in  bis  younger  days,  finds  that  almost  all  of 
them  are  gone.  Only  here  and  there  does  he 
hear  any  response  to  his  call.  How  short  is 
each  human  life!  We  surely  have  no  time  to 
waste  in  sin  and  folly . 

Domestic  Cc.tm.oimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 

Tell  us:  Which  are  you,  Mr.  Hyde  or  Dr. 
Jekxjll?  _ 

A  marked  difference:  The  young  woman 
with  city  tastes  that  lives  per  force  in  the 
country,  and  the  young  xvoman  xvho  flies  to 
the  countx'xj  from  the  city  as  if  to  avoid  a 
pestilence. 

A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 


CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


“I  "want  a  bit  of  the  green  crop  land,  father,” 
I  said  the  other  day,  and  he  turned  to  look  at 
me  as  much  as  to  say,  “What  is  the  girl  up  to 
now?”  “I  am  going  to  grow  beans,”  I  said, 
“and  have  saved  enough  seed  from  the  garden 
crop  the  last  two  years  to  plant  several  rows 
in  the  field.  You  can  tell  me  w'hen  the  ground 
is  ready,  and  when  hoeing  time  comes,  for  I 
want  to  do  the  work  myself.” 

“Haven’t  you  enough  to  do  in  the  house?” 
he  questioned  dubiously.  I  knew'  perfectly 
well  I  had,  but  there  seem  so  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  making  a  little  pocket-money  in  the 
house,  that  I  have  been  trying  to  earn  a  little 
in  the  garden,  aud  beans  are  easily  managed 
and  marketed.  I  sent  a  sample  of  mine  to  a 
seedsman  to  get  the  name,  aud  to  ask  if  he 


When  Bauy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKFR. 


could  take  the  crop  when  grown,  and  he  wrote 
in  answer  that  he  could,  and  would  supply  me 
with  more  seed  if  necessary.  And  it  set  me 
thinking  in  how  many  ways  people  could  earn 
a  little  money  if  they  just  knew  how,  and 
without  any  outlay.  For  my  own  part,  I 
would  rather  work  out-of-doors  than  sing  that 
doleful  “Song  of  the  Shirt,”  especially  as 
there  is  no  need  nowadays  to  sing  it,  for  the 
plain  sewing  our  men  require  is  so  much  more 
easily  done  than  when  “Hood”  wrote  his 
pathetic  poem. 

And  I  agree  with  a  recent  article  in  the 
Rural  that  girls  would  gain  health  and 
strength  by  out-of-door  exercise,  and  as  well 
with  a  rake  or  hoe  as  by  the  many  devices 
that  are  given  for  taking  this  exercise  in  other 
ways.  But  I  know  it  is  quite  true  that  a  great 
many  girls  do  object  to  out-of-door  work,  and 
yet  are  suffering  for  want  of  sunshine.  So  I 
mean  to  grow  beans,  and  a  few  odd  things  as 
well. 

Only  last  year  a  city  butcher,  who  is  also  a 
greengrocer,  came  up  for  the  calves,  and  as  he 
passed  through  the  garden  the  mint  was  grow¬ 
ing  all  along  the  fence.  He  stopped,  and  said, 
“If  you  will  tie  that  up  into  little  bunches, 
sis,  and  send  it  down  with  the  lambs  and 
calves,  I  will  pay  you  for  it.”  I  did  so  for 
three  weeks,  and  earned  five  dollars.  So  I 
think  I  will  try  a  little  bed  of  sage  and  thyme, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  sell  it.  “No¬ 
thing  venture,  nothing  win”  is  a  very  good 
motto,  and  there  is  no  more  harm  in  my 
speculating  on  a  crop  of  garden  truck  than 
for  the  men  to  rejoice  in  a  horse  trade — only 
I  know  which  takes  the  most  work. 

Gardeners,  who  know  exactly  what  to  do, 
can  manage  better  than  we  do;  but  I  think 
there  are  a  good  many  things  we  could  grow 
that  would  pay.  I  wish  somebody  would  tell 
me  if  peppermint  or  any  of  the  herbs  would 
pay  to  grow  for  the  druggist,  and  then  some 
of  the  other  girls  might  try  something. 

Father  is  like  a  good  many  farmers — he  has 
been  too  busy  making  a  living  to  think  of  any¬ 
thing  but  making  the  land  pay  in  dollars  and 
cents.  He  thinks  shrubs  and  trees  take  up 
room  aud  that  strawberry  plants  fill  the  land 
with  weeds,  and  flowers  are  a  luxury  that 
waste  time.  It  is  a  false  idea  and  I  do  not 
understand  how  it  is  that  such  people  cannot 
see  the  increased  beauty  of  farms  that  have 
pretty  flower  plots,  and  neat  door  yards,  with 
trees  around  the  house.  If  you  add  to  this 
fresh  paint  and  good  chimneys  you  can  make 
the  most  common  house  look  attractive.  But 
when  I  argue  with  father  he  says:  “Oh,  Char¬ 
ity,  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  spending  the 
money,  but  I  know  the  trouble  of  earning  it.” 
and  so  we  go  on  iu  the  old  wav  and  I  feel  as  I 
might  if  I  bad  been  stealing  something  when 
I  dig  a  hole  and  put  in  a  lilac  or  anything  else 
that  I  want  to  have  grow  up  to  beautify  the 
old  home. 


Comfort  and  economy  in  a  household  can 
be  drained  only  by  prompt  and  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  details  of  each  day's  work.  And 
it  is  the  woman  who  is  willing  to  give  her  at¬ 
tention  to  these  details  that  achieves  success  as 
a  home-maker. 


SENSIBLE  SUGGESTIONS. 


When  riding  through  the  country,  no  one 
thing  strikes  me  with  more  force  than  the 
absence  of  trees,  flowers  and  shrubs  around 
many  fine  farm  houses,  and  I  often  think 
what  a  fine-looking  place  that  might  be  made. 
While  many  farmers  appreciate  the  value 
of  these  things,  many  do  not,  and  in  the  yards 
of  such  one  does  not  see  even  one  cul  ivated 
flower.  Now  I  cannot  understand  how  any 
woman  can  be  willing  to  live  without  flowers. 
1  think  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  “lack  of  time,” 
and  others,  “it  would  be  of  no  use  to  try  to 
grow  flowers  with  all  these  chickeus.”  These 
are  the  objections  most  often  given  by  the 
farmer's  wife  who  does  not  cultivate  flowers. 
Let  me  give  you  who  are  busy,  some  hints  as 
to  making,  saving,  or  perhaps  you  may  think 
stealiug  time.  In  the  first  place,  I  wonder 
that  we  do  not  see  more  hardy  plants  in  the 
grounds  of  farmers,  for  when  once  planted 
they  require  very  little  care,  and  richly  repay 
all  the  attention  they  receive.  For  instance, 
a  bed  of  perennial  phlox  will  give  more  satis¬ 
faction  than  mauy  bedding  plants,  and  all 
that  is  needed  from  year  to  year  is  to  divide 
the  roots  as  they  get  too  large.  Pinks,  aqui- 
legias, campanulas,  pyrethrum,  perennial  pop¬ 
pies,  the  hardy  lilies  will  give  a  grand  display, 
with  a  small  outlay  of  money,  time  and 
strength.  Aud  the  hardy  shrubs  and  roses. 
Oh,  the  roses!  They  are  not  to  be  excelled 
by  anything  in  the  floral  kingdom. 

Half  an  hour  each  day  will  keep  quite  a 
large  flower  bed  in  order,  and  there  is  no  fan¬ 
cy  work  which  can  give  more  real  enjoyment 
to  the  lover  of  flowers  than  the  sight  of  that 
bed  Have  it  where  you  can  see  it  while 
about  your  work  if  possible.  Mauy  a  woman 
could  save  some  time  almost  any  day  by  using 


fresh  fruit  on  her  table  instead  of  making  it  up 
into  pies.  As  to  the  connection  between  pie 
and  dyspepsia,  I  have  nothing  to  say  ,but  in  one 
home  I  know  that  fresh  fruit,  if  placed  upon 
the  table,  would  be  eaten  in  preference  to  pie. 
There  is  no  reason  why  fresh  fruit  cannot  be 
found  upon  the  farmer’s  table  every  day  in  the 
year. 

Apples  last  until  strawberries  ripen  (ours 
last  longer).  You  can  do  a  great  deal  to¬ 
wards  educating  the  taste  of  your  family.  Do 
you  say  your  family  would  not  be  willing  to 
go  without  rich  and  fancy  pies  and  cakes?  I 
once  thought  so,  too,  of  my  family :  but  I 
find  the  eating  of  plain  food  and  fresh  fruit 
more  satisfactory  all  round.  It  is  a  great 
saviug  of  labor,  and  the  health  of  the  family 
has  not  suffered  from  the  change.  Then  put 
less  work  upon  the  children’s  garments,  thus 
saving  the  time  spent  in  making,  aud  of  those 
that  are  washed,  in  the  ironing.  Neat,  clean, 
well-made,  plain  clothing  is  good  enough  for 
the  child  of  any  farmer.  Give  your  child 
clothes  that  he  can  work  aud  play  in,  aud 
spend  part  of  your  time  in  helping  him  to 
have  a  good  time,  and  in  teaching  him  how  to 
care  for  flowers,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
he  can  care  for  a  good  number  himself.  Say 
to  Johnnie,  “Help  mamma  to  do  up  the  work 
this  morning,  and  then  we  will  work  in  your 
flower-bed,  and  set  out  your  pansy  plants.” 
And  if  your  boy  is  like  mine,  he  will  gain 
you  quite  an  amount  of  time,  and  be  happy  in 
thinking  he  is  of  use. 

I  have  little  patience  with  those  who  say, 
“Oh,  I  had  rather  do  it  myself  than  bother  to 
teach  a  child.”  Do  it  for  the  child’s  sake,  then, 
if  not  for  your  own,  and  you  will  soon  find 
the  child  will  be  glad  to  do  many  things  for 
you,  while  at  the  same  time  he  or  she  is  form¬ 
ing  habits  of  order  and  neatness,  which  will 
be  of  service  all  through  life, aud  which  can  at 
no  future  time  be  so  easily  learned.  Teach 
children  to  help  while  they  are  young,  if  you 
expect  them  to  be  willing  to  help  you  when 
they  are  older.  I  believe  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
mother  if  the  daughters  leave  her  to  do  all  the 
work  in  the  kitchen.  No  doubt  there  was  a 
time  when  they  wanted  to  help,  but  were  sent 
away  because  they  were  thought  too  young. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  all  the  tired,  overworked 
women,  aud  they  are  legion  Perhaps  with 
some  it  is  impossible  to  spare  a  minute  frcm 
the  constant  toil;  but  I  know  many  might 
profitably  spend  some  time  in  the  open  air, 
even  if  part  of  the  scrubbing  aud  scouring 
went  undone. 

One  friend  said  to  another,  “I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  get  the  time  to  do  so  much  out- 
of-doors,  with  all  your  work.”  The  reply  was: 
“I  could  never  stand  it  to  do  my  housework  if 
I  did  not  do  this  work.  I  should  be  tired  and 
cross  all  the  time  if  I  bad  to  stay  in  the  house. 

I  can  do  a  good  hour’s  work  in  the  open  air, 
after  I  am  too  tired  to  work  in  that  hot 
kitchen  another  minute.” 

This  is  not  written  for  those  who  can  hire  the 
work  done,  and  spend  their  time  as  they 
please,  or  for  those  who  can  hire  a  gardener. 
Such  sometimes  have'lovely  surroundings  and 
we  admire  the  beauty,  but  1  doubt  after  all  if 
they  receive  more  downright  pleasure  from 
them,  than  we,  who  must  plan  and  contrive 
for  every  moment  we  give  to  our  floral 
friends.  l.  a.  e. 


Rahel  von  Ense  says  that  to  feel  the  pres¬ 
ent,  to  occupy  oneself  fully  with  it,  is  the  tal 
ent  of  living. 


TOASTS. 


I  shall  refer  in  this  article  to  the  making, 
and  not  to  the  giving  of  toasts.  One  of  the 
nicest  of  ways  of  using  stale  bread  and  scraps 
of  anything — fish,  flesh,  fowl  or  vegetables — is 
in  the  making  of  delicate  and  savory  toasts. 
For  all  of  these  preparations  the  bread  should 
have  the  crust  trimmed  from  the  slices,  and 
be  lightly  browned  iu  butter,  which  is  much 
nicer  than  the  ordinary  way  of  toasting  over 
the  fire,  when  it  is  to  be  combined  with  any 
mince  or  mixture. 

A  most  delicate  and  appetizing  dish  is  spin¬ 
ach  toast.  Cook  the  spinach  in  salted,  boiling 
wa*er  until  tender;  drain,  let  cold  water  run 
over  to  check  the  boiling,  and  chop  very  fine, 
pressing  the  water  out  carefully,  and  set  aside 
while  you  melt  in  a  saucepan  a  tablespoouful 
of  butt  r;  stir  in  a  teaspoon ful  of  flour;  when 
this  thickens  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
gravy,  stock  or  cream,  and  the  chopped 
spiuacb.  Season  with  salt,  peppier  and  a  trifle 
of  grated  nutmeg.  Stir  until  thoroughly 
mixed  and  very  hot,  and  heap  upoD  toast  pre¬ 
pared  as  above.  A  buttered  egg  laid  upon 
each  piece  will  make  of  this  dish  a  delightful 
course  for  a  family  or  company  dinner.  Tbo 
leaves  ai  d  stalks  and  tender  roots  of  young 
beets  can  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  Boil, 
drain,  chop  fine  aud  heat  with  butter,  pepper 
and  salt,  omitting  the  flour  and  cream,  or 
gravy.  Almost  any  vegetable  is  nice  if  made 
into  a  punSe  and  laid  upon  toast.  Most  of 


these  require  to  have  a  white  cream  or  brown 
sauce  poured  over  them.  Asparagus,  cut  in 
small  pieces,  boiled  in  salted  water  and  laid 
upon  toast  over  which  a  cream  sauce  is 
poured,  makes  a  delightful  side-dish.  The 
canned  asparagus  tips  may  be  used  in  th  s 
way.  Cucumbers  may  be  cut  in  eighths  and 
boiled  in  salted  water,  after  removing  the 
seeds.  Heat  in  a  white  or  brown  sauce  and 
pour  over  toast. 

Most  vegetable  toasts  are  nice  if  united  with 
an  anchovy  toast,  the  making  of  which  re¬ 
quires  some  skill  and  care.  Take  half  a  dozen 
of  the  anchovies  that  come  put  up  in  oil  in  tin 
cans;  drain  the  oil  from  them  on  a  towel, 
split  them  and  remove  the  vertebrae.  Press 
the  fish  through  a  sieve,  or  if  this  is  not  con¬ 
venient,  mince  them  very  fine.  Mix  with 
the  yelks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
put  in  a  sauce-pan  containing  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  melted  butter.  Stir  well,  un¬ 
til  it  thickens  and  pour  this  quantity  over 
four  slices  of  fried  toast.  Poached  or  buttered 
eggs  may  be  laid  on  top.  It  may  be  made 
more  tasteful  and  elegant  by  the  addition  of 
the  following  sauce:  Melt  two  ounces  of  but 
ter  over  the  fire  and  add  by  degrees  the  yelks 
of  two  well-beaten  eggs;  add  slowly  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cream  and  a  teaspeonful  of  vine¬ 
gar,  stir  until  it  thickens  and  pour  over  the 
anchovy  toast. 

Sardines  and  herrings  are  also  good  for  this 
purpose.  Free  them  from  oil,  skin,  fins  and 
bones  and  chop  fine.  Put  a  little  butter  in  a 
sauce-pan  and  when  melted  stir  in  a  very 
little  flour,  a  spoonful  or  so  of  milk,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity,  and  the  yelk  of  one  egg; 
add  the  minced  fish,  and  when  very  hot  pour 
over  fried  toast. 

Any  kind  of  cold  fish  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  with  the  seasoning.  A 
savory  dish  of  any  kind  presupposes  a  savory 
seasoning.  Buttered  eggs  go  well  with  any 
kind  of  fish  toast.  a.  g. 


TWO  RECIPES  FROM  THE  RURAL 
GROUNDS. 

BAKED  rhubarb. 


I'm  A  lie  I^CIVUUS 

The  Debilitated 
The  Aged 

URES  Nervous  Prostration, Nervous  Head- 
’  ache, Neuralgia,  NervousWeakness, 
,  Stomach  and  Liver  Diseases,  and  all 
affections  of  the  Kidneys. 

AS  A  NERVE  TONIC,  It  Strengthens 
and  Quiets  the  Nerves. 


AS  AN  ALTERATIVE,  It  Purifies  and 
Enriches  the  Blood. 


AS  A  LAXATIVE,  It  acts  mildly,  but 
surely,  on  the  Bowels. 

AS  A  DIURETIC,  It  Regulates  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Cures  their  Diseases. 

Recommended  by  professional  and  businessmen. 
Price  $i.  Do.  Sold  by  druggists.  Send  for  circulars. 

WELLS  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON.  VT. 


QOLr  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187B. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  t*--«s 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economl- 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  a. 
cu%  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  a* 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


I.  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 


This  way  of  cooking  “the  first  sauce  of  the 
season”  is  so  superior  to  the  ordinary  stew 
that  we  again  call  our  readers’  attention  tc 
it.  Wash  the  stalks,  skin,  cut  into  inch 
lengths  and  put  into  an  earthenware  bakiug 
dish.  Allow  a  cup  of  sugar  to  three  pints  of 
rhubarb.  Do  net  add  a  particle  of  water. 
Cover  tightly  and  bake  until  tender — the 
pieces  should  still  be  entire.  The  amount  of 
sugar  here  given  may  not  make  it  sweet 
enough  for  all  tastes. 

MOLASSES  CAKE. 

This  is  voted  “excellent”  by  all  who  have 
eaten  of  it.  One-half  cup  of  white  sugnr  aud 
butter  size  of  an  ordinary  egg  rubbed  to  a 
cream.  Then  add  one  cup  of  molasses,  half  a 
cup  of  mi  k,  two  beaten  eggs,  aud  two  and  a 
half  cups  of  sifted  flour.  When  thoroughly 
mixed  add  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved,  or 
wet.  rather,  in  a  teaspoonful  of  cold  water. 
Beat  the  cake  mixture  briskly  as  you  drop  the 
soda  iuto  it.  Flavor  with  ginger  or  lemon 
peel. 


AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  is  the 
best  of  all  cough  cures.  It  allays  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  throat  and  speedily  removes  irri¬ 
tating  mucus  from  the  bronchial  passages. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Cutler,  47  North  Washington 
sq..  New  York  City,  says  :  “When  I  was  a 
girl  of  17  I  had  a  cough,  with  profuse  night 
sweats,  and  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  cured 
me.  1  have  recommended  this  preparation 
in  scores  of  similar  cases.” 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass, 
bold  all  by  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


WE  ARE  CRAZY  over  the  new  elegant  paper 
flower  “  II  yaeinth,”  so  all  the  ladles  say.  Full  pi  lut¬ 
ed  directions  1  5  cts.  postpaid  Flower  all  made  and 
directions  50ets.  C.  F.  l.AI>,  A  hi  union.  Hass. 


Pratt’s  Perfection  Road  Cart 

Is  beyond  n  doubt  the  best  cart 
made  lor  the  Homeninn,  Farmer  or  anyone  de¬ 
siring  a  cart  for  speeding,  breaking  or  business 
purposes.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  write 
direct  to  the  mfrs.  for  circular  and  prices 

A.  L.  I’RATT  &  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


FOLDING 
HANOPY 
u  TOP. 

Just  the  thing  for  all  styles 
and  sizes  of  wagons.  LIGHT.  « 
HANDSOME.  Easily  attached, 
Send  for  circular  and  prices 
of  this  and  other  canopies.  Local  Agents  Wanted  Stole 
Where  t/ou  saw  this.  Il.U.  BERKS  &  CO.  Newtown,  Ct. 


BAl'Clft  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  Ai»o 

PHOSPHATE "mi 

Send  for  Prices,  Sample,  anil  nil  Information. 
BAUGH  &  SONS  CO  .  Mfm..  Phi  n.I.-l,  I 


CX  DTI  I  I7CDC  F0R  SPRING  CROPS.  SEND 
rtn  I  I  LliiCno  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

YORK.  UHKMICAI,  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


GOLD 

FKKK 


Live  at  homo  and  make  more  money  working  for  up  than 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  FKKK.  Address,  Tkuk  &  Co..  Augusta.  Maine. 


2PCMTQ  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useful  Art! 

WCIl  I  O  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Aprts.  and 
Dealers  sell  large  Quantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago. 


iUal  ©sstatr. 


FARR  FOR  SALE. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  highly  Improved  STOCK 
and  DAIRY  FARMS  in  Minnesota.  600  Acres,  fenced, 
drained,  under  thorough  cultivation.  Carries  at  pre¬ 
sent  2tH)  head  Cattle  and  Horses.  New  Dwelling 
House,  Farm  House,  well-designed  Barns  and  stables , 
etc.,  in  perfect  repair.  For  full  particulars  apply  to 
LEWIS  11.  STANTON,  Morris,  Minnesota. 

FOtt  SALE— Eight  Hundred  and  Forty  Acres  of 
Land  iu  one  tract-forty  miles  from  Pet  rsburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  and  15  miles  from  R.  Road,  one  half  land  clear¬ 
ed,  balance  heavily  wooded.  Soil  adapted  to  growth 
of  wheat,  tobacco  and  corn  Fine  grazing  laud  and 
most  excellent  ranges  for  stock.  Well  watered-two 
unfailing  streams  running  through  the  farm  and  one 
skirting  its  boundry.  Improvements— large  dwellings, 
to  rooms,  outhouses,  and  offices,  etc  .  etc.  Fruit  abun¬ 
dant,  location  exceedingly  healthy,  mill  aud  churches 
convenient  and  society  unexceptionable,  i.ame  plen¬ 
tiful—  deer,  turkey,  quail,  etc  Land  to  be  sold  to 
settle  up  an  estate.  Maybe  bought  for  one-half  its 
value.  Address  JNO.  H.  LEWIS,  Executor,  care 
Dr.  Jno.  H.  Clairborne.  Petersburg, 


All  Wanting*  Farms, 

Good  land  for  Fruit.  Grapes  Peaches,  Vegetables, 
Poultry,  Grain  aud  Tobacco:  80  miles  South  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  a  line  with  Baltimore.  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mild  Climate.  Healthy,  no  Malaria.  wild  Land. 
#25  per  acre.  Town  Lots,  #150.  Easy  terms.  Also  Im¬ 
proved  harms.  Prosperous  business  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
C-  K.  LANDIS.  Proprietor,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


A  valuable  farm,  505  acres— in  “Tuckahoe  Neck” 
(Caroline  Co.,  Md).  a  section  unsurpassed  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  quality  of  its  farms.  This  farm  is  only  one- 
half  mile  from  County  seat,  one  quarter  mile  from 
Steamboat  wharf,  to  which,  four  trips  wreekly  from 
Haltimore  are  made.  Good  buildings,  splendid  nelvh. 
borhood.  A  rare  chance  to  secure  a  desirable  home. 
Full  particulars  on  application. 

ALSO 

SO  acres  of  excellent  fruit  aud  trucking  land  close  to 
town,  and  steamboat  wharf— no  buildings.  Address 

J.  W.  KERR,  Trustee, 

Denton,  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 
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Saturday,  May  5, 1888. 

. . .  .The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
strongly  objects  to  the  Government’s  going 
into  the  postal  telegraph  business  unless  it 
buys  out  existing  lines.  It  is  willing  to  sell 
its  own  lines  for  its  present  capitalization, 
(over  $80,000,000)  in  cash.  It  is  said  there  are 
from  $25,000,000  to  $83,000,000  of  “water”  in 
its  capitalization.  The  Government  is  hardly 

likely  to  pay  cash  for  so  much  liquid . 

Charles  J.  De  Baun,  assistant  cashier  of  the 
National  Park  Bank  of  this  city,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  here,  has  embezzled  $05,000  of  the 
bank’s  money.  He  had  been  an  esteemed 
employ^  for  24  years,  and  was  about  to  be 
made  cashier  at  $10,000  a  year,  when  he  was 
“found  out.” . The  Connecticut  Demo¬ 

cratic  Convention,  Thursday,  favored  Cleve¬ 
land’s  re-nomination ;  but  repudiated  his  tariff 
reform,  preferring  the  abolition  of  internal 
revenue  taxation— Connecticut  raises  a  great 
deal  of  tobacco . The  Illinois  Republi¬ 

cans  indorsed  Judge  Gresham  for  President, 
Wednesday.  They  have  also  nominated 
Joseph  Pifer  for  Governor— a  Virginian  by 

birth,  but  a  good  Union  soldier . The 

great  tunnel— 9,900  feet  long — through  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  let  daylight  through  Wednesday . . 

. . .  The  celebrated  case  between  the  Pullman 
and  Wagner  Car  Companies  in  regard  to  the 
vestibule  trains  was  decided  Wednesday  by 
Judges  Gresham  and  Blodget  in  favor  of  the 
Pullman  Company,  enjoining  the  Wagner 
Company  from  a  further  use  of  these 
trains.  The  decision  gives  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of 

vestibule  cars  in  this  country . 

. . .  All  the  States  that  have  hitherto  chosen 
delegates  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  have 
selected  Cleveland  men.  Those  that  have 
selected  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Convention 
are  divided  in  their  preferences,  Sherman 
being  a  trifle  ahead ;  but  everywhere  Blaine’s 
name  has  been  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm, 
and  many  complimentary  resolutions  have 

been  passed  in  his  favor . Dr.  Charles 

B.  Simmons,  of  New  York,  has  presented  a 
bill  of  $140,000  against  the  estate  of  the  late 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  for  professional  services 
during  Mr.  Tilden’s  long  illness.  This  is  the 
largest  doctor’s  bill  ever  presented.  It  would 
imply  that  14,000  visits  were  made  at  $10  a 
visit,  or  1,400  visits  at  $100  a  visit.  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Tilden  paid 

his  bills  asthey  occurred . 

...  .On  May  1  a  uniform  rate  of  postage  went 
into  etfect  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada — one  cent  per  ounce  on  all  merchan¬ 
dise,  including  grains,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs, 
cions  and  grafts,  and  one  cent  per  two  ounces 
on  printed  matter  in  the  mails  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  and  now  known  as 
third-class  matter  in  the  domestic  mails  of 

this  country . The  strike 

that  has  paralyzed  nearly  all  the  glass 
works  of  the  country  since  the  opening  of  the 
year  is  at  an  end.  Both  sides  made  conces¬ 
sions .  The  great  strike  of  the  Brother¬ 

hood  of  Engineers  and  Firemen  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  system  has  at 
last  been  declared  “off”  by  the  strikers,  who 
will  try  to  get  employment  wherever  they 
can.  It  is  reported  that  the  “Q”  system  will 
take  few  or  none  of  them  back.  It  was  such 
an  utterly  selfish  strike  that  very  little  sym¬ 
pathy  is  felt  for  the  vanquished . The 

other  day  Gen.  Wirt  Adams,  postmaster  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  John  H.  Martin,  editor 
of  a  local  paper,  met  on  the  street  and  opened 
fire  on  each  other.  The  Editor  was  hit  twice; 
the  General,  three  times;  both  died  almost  in¬ 
stantly.  Personal  and  political  enmity . 

...  Dr.  Clemence  Sophia  Lozier,  the  famous 
woman  suffragist,  died  here  the  other  day, 
aged  75 . Charles  A.  Howard,  of  Mil¬ 

waukee,  a  widely  known  Masonic  dignitary, 
but  whose  financial  circumstances  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  at  least  only  moderately  comfort¬ 
able,  has  fallen  heir  to  $1,000,000  left  him  by 
an  aunt  in  England  from  whom,  as  an  orphan, 
he  ran  away  in  a  fit  of  boyish  anger  years 

ago . The  New  York  State  canals  are 

to  be  officially  opened  on  May  10 . 

....The  High  License  law  which  went  into 
operation  in  New  Jersey  May  1,  provides  for 
a  license  fee  of  $100  in  all  towns  which  have 
not  more  than  3,000  inhabitants.  $150  in  towns 
which  have  a  population  of  from  3,000  to 
10,000,  and  $250  in  towns  with  population  of 
more  than  10,000.  It  imposes  a  penalty  of  a 
forfeiture  of  license  for  the  first  offence  and 
perpetual  forfeiture  for  the  second  offence  of 
selling  on  Sunday,  selling  to  minors  or  ap¬ 
prentices  or  keeping  a  disorderly  house.  First 
and  second  offences  may  also  be  published  as 
criminal  offences,  the  respective  penalties  be¬ 
ing  $200  fine  and  six  months  in  the  county 
jail, and  $500  fine  and  one  year  in  State  Pris¬ 
on . The  Salvation  Army  has  been  con¬ 

victed  in  Quebec  of  being  a  public  nuisance. 
. W  ednesday  Senator  Ingalls,  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  delivered  a  fiery  phillipic  in  the  Senate 
against  McClellan  and  Hancock  as  politicians 
and  against  Senator  Voorhees  of  Indiana, who 
a  few  days  previously  had  denounced  Ingalls 
for  the  latter’s  previous  condemnation  of  the 
two  great  Democratic  Generals.  In  replying 
Voorhees  lost  his  head  and  used  the  most 
abusive  kind  of  language.  The  Democrats 
acknowledge  the  pungency  of  Ingalls’s  rhet¬ 
oric,  but  say  he  has  injured  himself  with  the 
nation,  while  they  lament  but  extenuate  the 
Indiana  Senator’s  outbreak.  The  Republicans 
rejoice  at  the  latter  and  are  jubilant  at  In¬ 
galls’s  bitter  tirade _ _  ..Floods  are  still 

doing  great  injury  in  parts  of  the  Northwest. 
The  flood  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  has  driven  150 
families  from  their  homes.  Porterville  is 
flooded  aud  deserted.  The  inhabitants  are 

camped  in  sheds  and  warehouses . By 

the  death  of  a  bachelor  uncle  in  Texas  the 
Rev.  Sam  Beene  of  Jasper,  Tenn. ,  has  fallen 
heir  to  $8,000,000.. .  .A  petition  to  Governor 
Oglesby  for  the  pardon  of  anarchists  Fielden, 
Schwab  and  Neebe,  in  circulation  at  Chicago, is 
said  to  have  received  thousands  of  signatures. 


A  committee  of  five  of  the  anti-administra¬ 
tion  K.  of  L.  declare  the  membership  has 
dwindled  from  702,000  to  240,000  ;  the  adminis¬ 
tration  party  say  the  membership  is  consider¬ 
ably  over  500,000  . The  Massachusetts 

Railroad  Commissioners  favor  granting  the 
railroads  until  the  fall  of  next  year  to  equip 

their  cars  with  steam  heating  apparatus . 

.  ..The  great  strike  at  the  Edgar  Thomson 
Steel  Works,  near  Pittsburg,  Pa. ,  was  declared 
off  yesterday  afternoon  by  District  Master 
Workman  Doyle,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.. . . 
...  While  the  United  States  have  a  law  that 
no  immigrant  shall  enter  the  country  who  has 
already  secured  a  situation  in  it,  the  Canadian 
Immigration  Department  has  a  regulation 
with  regard  to  the  dependent  class  of  immi¬ 
grants,  that  none  shall  enter  the  country  who 
has  not  a  situation  or  a  home  already  provided 

. Commissioner  Atkins  of  the  Indian 

Bureau  is  about  to  resign . A.  B.  Wilson 

part  inventor  of  the  Wheeler  &  W  ilson  sew¬ 
ing-machine,  died  a  few  days  ago.... ..  Re¬ 
turns  from  the  municipal  elections  in  Kansas 

show  that  about  20,000  women  voted . 

The  Stewart  mansion  in  New  York  will  be 
purchased  for  a  palatial  club-house  by  the 
Manhattan  Club,  at  an  expense  of  a  million 

dollars . A  Chicago  man  claims  to  have 

invented  a  mineral  vapor  bath  which  will 
preserve  dead  bodies  forever  and  enable  the 

living  to  resist  contagious  diseases . 

Tuesday  a  heavy  snow  storm  prevailed  in 

Michigan . Rev.  Edgar  L.  Heimance, 

whose  wife  is  the  daughter  of  ex-President 
Woolsey  of  Yale,  shot  himself  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Sunday  afternoon,  while  his  wife  was  teach¬ 
ing  a  Sunday  school  class  in  the  adjoining 
chapel.  He  had  several  times  asked  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  salary,  and  been  denied  it . The 

new  gunboat  Yorktown,  the  first  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  gunboats  of  our  new  navy,  was  launched 

at  Philadelphia,  Saturday . Joseph  E, 

Johnston,  the  famous  Confederate  general, 
has  been  unanimously  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  E.  D.  Baker  post,  No.  8,  G.  A.  R., 

of  Philadelphia . Spook  monger  “Ann 

ODelia  Diss  De  Bar”  and  her  alleged  husband 
have  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  here, 

and  are  in  the  Tombs  awaiting  trial . 

...  There  are  reports  of  a  negro  uprising  in 
Lodes  County,  Ala.,  due  to  the  lynching  of  a 
negro  by  a  white  mob.  Four  companies  of 
militia  have  left  Montgomery  to  suppress  the 

tumult . 

....  Patrick  Crowley  and  Daniel  Melloy,  two 
farmers  of  Millis,  Mass.,  were  fatally  injured 
Monday  while  driving  across  the  track  of  the 
New  York  and  New  England  railroad...  Hon. 
W.  L.  Scott  has  succeeded  W.  H.  Barnum  as 
chairman  in  the  National  Democratic  Com¬ 
mittee.  .  .The  Massachusetts  Senate  has  passed 
a  high  license  bill .  . .  .The  fishery  treaty 

has  been  reported  adversely  to  the  National 
Senate.  Probably  no  definite  action  will  be 
taken  on  it  till  after  the  Presidential  election. 

. The  New  York  Legislature  by  an 

overwhelming  majority  has  killed  the  bill 
providing  for  official  execution  by  electricity 

instead  of  hanging . Many  freshets 

in  New  England.  Low  lands  in  Vt.,  and  New 
Hampshire  have  been  flooded  owing  to  the 
rapid  melting  of  the  snow  during  the  late 

warm  weather . This  morning  all 

papers  publish  what  purports  to  be  the  as¬ 
surance  of  James  G.  Blaine  that  if  tendered  the 
Presidential  nomination,  even  in  the  face  of 
his  Florence  letter,  he  will  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  decline.  Also  that  the  Blaine  leaders  will  at 
once  come  to  the  front  and  institute  an  ag¬ 
gressive  campaign  for  his  renomination.  . . . 
...  The  Canadian  revenue  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  a  little  over  $35,750,000,  an 
increase  over  the  estimate  of  less  than  $500,- 
000.  This  is  something  less  than  a  tenth  of 
the  revenue  of  the  United  States  for  the  last 
fiscal  year.  The  estimated  receipts  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  are,  in  round  numbers, 
$30  000,000,  and  the  estimated  expenditure 

about  $37,000,000 . . 

. . .  The  Pope  manufacturing  company,  which 
makes  bicycles  and  tricycles,  has  lost  its  case 
in  a  suit  against  its  licensees,  or  those  who 
were  making  goods  and  paying  loyalty  under 
its  patents.  Judge  Blodgett  of  Chicago  has 
dismissed  all  the  company’s  bills  without 

reservation  of  any  kind . A  movement  is 

on  foot  in  Dr.  Sunderland's  church  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland 
attend,  to  have  the  contribution  boxes  passed 
by  women.  This  practice  prevails  in  some 

Western  churches  _ Of  the  <559  women 

who  have  graduated  from  the  14  leading 
women’s  colleges  and  seminaries  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  177  are  married,  less  than  27  per  cent,  of 

the  whole .  Canada  has  a  debt  of  $263,- 

000,000,  of  which  $73,000,000  are  on  account  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  5, 1888. 

If  the  news  sent  out  this  morning  from  Ber¬ 
lin  is  accurate,  anxiety  regarding  the  Emper¬ 
or’s  condition  has  been  allayed  for  the  time 
being.  It  is  stated  that  he  dined  yesterday 
with  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  the  Em¬ 
press  and  his  three  daughters,  and  that  no 
more  bulletins  will  be  issued  unless  a  relapse 
occurs.  Apparently  the  crisis  which  recently 
indicated  the  end  has  passed.  But  hopes  for 
the  future  based  upon  this  may  prove  de¬ 
lusive.  The  worst  feature  of  his  illness  is  that 
he  has  a  relapse  about  once  a  week ;  and  after 
each  relapse  he  nevePrises  to  the  same  point 
of  health  which  he  had  reached  after  the  pre¬ 
vious  relapse;  whereas  during  each  successive 
crisis  he  sinks  lower  and  lower.  Now  he  is  so 
weak  that  he  can  walk  across  a  room  only 
with  assistance. 

Carl  Seburz,  w  ho  40  years  ago— in  1848 — was 
obliged  to  flee  secretly  from  Germany  to 
save  his  life,  has  been  revisiting  the  country, 
and  during  the  past  week  has  been  treated 
with  the  highest  lionors  in  Berlin  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Germans  in  this  country.  He 
has  been  feted  and  feasted  by  all  sorts  of  “big 
bugs.”  Bismarck  has  appeared  to  be  especial¬ 
ly  disposed  to  honor  him,  having  invited  him 
to  dinner  several  times  in  company  with 
princes,  generals,  ambassadors  and  other  not¬ 
abilities. 


...  Editor  William  O’Brien,  M.  P.,  has  again 
been  sentenced  to  three  months’  imprison¬ 
ment,  under  the  Crimes  Act,  for  his  speech  at 
Loughrea  on  April  8.  There’s  no  relaxation 
in  enforcing  Coercion.  Of  all  nations  in  the 
world  the  Irish  have  been  most  faithful  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  they  are  getting  very 
restive  under  the  late  Papal  condemnation  of 
boycotting  and  the  “plan  of  campaign.”  They 
are  willing,  they  say,  to  take  their  religion 
but  not  their  politics  from  Rome.  The  Church, 
however,  says  that  both  the  objectionable 
practices  are  matters  of  morality, and  morality 
as  well  as  faith  is  within  ecclesiastical  juris¬ 
diction.  The  late  Papal  decision  is  sure,  bow- 
ever,  to  have  a  very  depressing  influence  on 
the  collection  of  Peter’s  Pence  among  Irish 
people  and  their  descendants  in  all  parts  of 

the  world— for  some  time  at  least .  At 

last  M.  de  Lesseps  has  succeeded  in  getting 
the  French  Legislature  to  authorize  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  350,000,000  francs  ($70,000,000)  by  means 
of  a  lottery  scheme,  for  the  consti’uction  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  This  commits  the  French 
Government  to  the  completion  of  the  enter¬ 
prise . The  Boulanger  enthusiasm  has 

been  very  perceptibly  cooling  down  during 
the  week.  All  official  France  is  against  it, 
as  well  as  the  students,  the  Socialists,  the 
Royalists,  Imperialists  and  moderate  Repub¬ 
licans.  Whether  the  present  relaxation  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  or  a  mere  lull  in  the 
tumult,  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  but  probably  it 
is  only  the  latter.  There  is  a  widespread  dis¬ 
content  at  the  present  Constitution  and  the 
present  Legislature  and  Government,  and  the 
Boulanger  movement  is  a  form  by  which  this 
discontent  finds  expression.  President  Car¬ 
not  has  been  well  received  in  “swinging 
round  the  circle,”  and  his  movements  have 
no  doubt,  somewhat  counteracted  the  Boul¬ 
anger  craze . 

Reports  say  Russia  is  moving  largo  masses 
of  troops  toward  the  Austrian  frontier  under 
pretext  that  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  usual 
spring  manoeuveis  of  the  army.  Austria, 
however,  is  getting  suspiciously  restless,  and 
the  Government  has  asked  for  a  large  addi¬ 
tional  appropriation  for  the  army.  The 
Greeks  in  Macedonia,  which  is  still  a  part  of 
Turkey,  are  getting  turbulent  and  Turkish 
troops  are  concentrating  to  suppress  distur¬ 
bances.  Several  bodies  of  Montenegrins, 
who  are  staunch  friends  of  Russia,  have  made 
raids  into  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  by  which 
means  trouble  can  be  readily  stirred  up  when¬ 
ever  the  Czar  desires.  Two  Russian  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  been  ordered  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Bulgaria.  Prince  Fer¬ 
dinand  still  proclaims  himself  determined  to 
remain  in  his  new  Principality  a  t  all  bazzards. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  secret  plotting  and 
intrigue  going  on  just  now  in  the  Balkan 
States,  effervescing  bubbles  of  which  alone 
ever  come  to  the  surface  to  indicate  the  tur¬ 
moil  below . 

.  ...Owing  to  the  manipulations  of  a  European 
syndicate,  the  price  of  tin  rose  a  short  time 
back  from  $500  to  $835  per  ton.  The  last  day 
in  April  it  dropped  suddenly  to  $500.  Copper 
has  been  manipulated  in  the  same  way  and  a 
speedy  drop  is  expected . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday.  May  5,  1888. 

The  Canadian  canal  toll  on  grain  is  fixed  at  two 
cents  a  ton,  which  includes  both  the  Welland 

and  St.  Lawrence  canals . The  total 

annual  value  of  the  wool  crop  of  the  United 

States  is  about  $80,000,000 . It  is  estimated 

that  at  least  500,000  orange  trees  were  set  out 

last  year  in  California . More  than  3,000,- 

000  bushels  of  foreign  potatoes  have  been 

received  at  this  port  since  October  1 . 

Three-fourths  of  the  milk  supply  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  stated  to  be  below  the  proper  standard. 
....It  is  reported  that  California  will  this 
year  pack  a  large  quantity  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  except  apricots,  which,  from  present 

indications,  will  be  short . Governor 

Martin,  of  Kansas,  has  by  proclamation 
raised  the  quarantine  against  Illinois  cattle. . . . 
...  Florida  has  shipped  to  tjie  New  York 
market  this  season,  opening  with  November 
and  closing  with  April,  some  350,000  boxes 

of  oranges . Despatch  yesterday  from  San 

Francisco:  “Crop  prospects  disappointing, 
but  think  equal  to  last  year;  acreage  larger; 
weather  now  favorable.  Prices  on  ’Change 
have  been  steadily  rising  for  several  weeks  on 
account  of  unfavorable  prospects  for  growing 
grain,  owing  to  lack  of  rain.  During  the  jiast 
week  wheat  and  barley  figures  have  gone  up 

about  $3  a  ton . 

....Southern  Florida  hopes  soon  to  produce 
not  only  all  the  phosphates  needed  for  home 
consumption,  but  a  fair  quantity  for  export 
besides.  Several  rich  deposits  have  recently 
been  discovered  in  the  larger  streams  and  old 
water-course  beds  of  that  section.  The  South 
Carolina  beds,  which  began  to  be  developed  in 
1868,  yielding  that  year  about  20,000  tons, 
yielded  in  1883  over  355,000 . A  pea¬ 

nut  trust  has  been  formed  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
embracing  firms  engaged  in  the  peanut  trade 
in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  York  and  Nor¬ 
folk,  Petersburg  and  Smitbfield,  Va.,  in  fact, 
the  entire  peanut  interest  in  the  country  with 

the  exception  of  three  small  factories . 

The  greatest  grain  fleet  that  ever  left  Chica¬ 
go  at  the  opening  of  navigation  began  start¬ 
ing  Sunday  night.  It  is  composed  of  96  ves¬ 
sels  and  the  cargoes  aggregate  4  442,000  bush¬ 
els  of  grain . Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  the 

Tennessee  University ,proposes  to  publish  a  di¬ 
rectory  of  expert  workers  in  agriculture,  hor¬ 
ticulture,  and  kindred  sciences,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  new  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  All  interested  are  requested  to  send  in 
a  brief  autobiography,  with  75  cents,  which 

pays  for  a  copy  of  the  directory . 

....  The  vessels  carry  ing  frozen  mutton  from 
Australia  are  said  to  be  taking  out  their  re¬ 
frigerators  to  abandon  the  business,  while  the 
South  American  trade  is  preparing  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  same  line . Texas  is  more 

rapidly  filling  up  with  cattle  now  again  than 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  and  is 

likely  to  be  soon  overstocked . The 

Cleveland  Bay  Society  of  America  has  decided 
to  offer  a  silver  medal  to  State  Boards  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  to  be  awarded  at  the  State  fairs  next 


SIS,  MISS  Klims  11  HOSIERY. 


JAMES  McCRBERY  &  CO. 
OIFer  the  following  special  induce¬ 
ments  in  all-wool  Cheviots,  suit¬ 
able  for  tailor-made  Dresses: 

2,000  yards,  44  inches  wide, 
at  <>5  cents  per  yard. 

Checked  and  mixed  all-wool 
Cheviots, forty  different  colorings, 
7 5  cents  per  yard. 

2,200  yards,  54  inches  wide,  at 
85  cents. 

2,500  yards,  54  inches  wide,$l. 

These  goods  are  in  small  and 
medium-sized  broken  Checks, 
and  are  very  desirable. 

500  pieces,  21-incli  colored  Su¬ 
rahs,  05  cents  per  yard. 

300  pieces,  24-inch  figured  all¬ 
silk  Bengalines  and  India  Tus- 
sahs,  $1  per  yard. 

Fast  Black  Eisle  Thread  Hose, 
warranted  not  to  rub  or  crock,  35 
cents  to  $1  per  pair. 

Samples  w  ill  he  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion  and  orders  by  mail  promptly 
attended  to. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
Kew  York. 


September  in  each  State  for  the  best  Cleve¬ 
land  Bay  horse  or  colt  of  any  age.  To  be 
eligible  to  compete  for  this  medal  the  sire  and 
dam  must  have  been  previously  recorded  in 
Vol.  I.  of  the  American  Cleveland  Bay  Stud 
Book.  The  animal  competing  must  be  owned 
by  the  exhibitor  and  foaled  in  the  State  where 
it  is  exhibited.  A  silver  medal  will  also  be 
given  for  the  best  mare  or  filly  of  any  age 

under  similar  conditions . 

. .  .The  Massachusetts  House  on  Tuesday  passed 
to  its  third  reading  the  bill  to  prohibit  color¬ 
ing  oleo  in  imitation  of  butter,  by  a  vote  of 

nearly  two  to  one .  A  petition  against 

the  bill  calling  for  the  branding  of  skim  cheese, 
also  representing  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
trade  has  not  been  clearly  understood  by  the 
Legislature,  was  sent  from  this  city  to  Albany 
last  night. . . . 


Saturday,  May,  5  1888. 


The  New  York  Herald  has  been  investigat¬ 
ing  the  prospects  of  our  wheat  supply.  This 
morning  it  devotes  four  compressed  columns 
to  reports  on  the  matter,  received  by  telegraph 
yesterday  from  the  chief  cities.  It  epitomizes 
the  results,  in  head  lines,  as  follows:  “An  im¬ 
mense  Shortage;”  “Deficit  of  50,000,000  to  80,- 
000,000  bushels  in  Four  Leading  States;”  “Cali¬ 
fornia  Loses  50  per  cent;”  “Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  show  a  decrease  of  about 
oue-lialf  the  usual  crop.”  The  estimates  at 
each  point  were  made  by  many  experts,  who 
viewed  the  situation  from  different  stand¬ 
points.  The  reports  agree  with  others  which 
have  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
of  late. 

In  the  Central  States  the  severe  winter  of 
1888,  following  the  long  drought  of  last  fall, 
very  materially  damaged  the  grain,  and  the 
spring  weather  has  not  bettered  it  much.  In 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  four 
States  which  ordinarily  produce  about  forty 
per  cent  of  our  winter  wheat — the  estimated 
shortage  will  not  fall  below  fifty  million  bush¬ 
els.  This  deficiency  must  be  seriously  felt, 
whatever  may  be  the  yield  of  other  crops. 
Much  of  the  acreage  of  damaged  winter 
grain  has,  however,  been  replaced  by  spring 
wheat,  and  the  conditions  from  the  Alle- 
gbanies  to  the  Mississippi  have  recently  great¬ 
ly  improved,  so  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  injured  winter  wheat  may  recover.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  quite  favorable  for  spring  wheat. 
There  have  been  abundant  rains  of  late  in  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and  a  large  area  of 
new  breaking  will  be  put  under  wheat  this 
spring.  The  reports  of  the  probable  great 
shortage  in  winter  wheat  will  also,  no  doubt, 
induce  many  who  intended  to  curtail  the  area 
of  the  spring  wheat  crop  to  put  in  the  usual 
amount  or  even  more. 

The  Fanners’  Review,  of  Chicago,  says  that 
the  condition  of  winter  wheat  has  declined 
throughout  April  in  most  sections  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West.  This  is  due  to  cold  winds  and 
drought.  Meadows  and  pastures  are  also 
generally  reported  in  poor  condition.  Spring 
seeding  has  progressed  favorably.  Fruit  pros 
pects  are  fairly  good. 

The  Chilian  wheat  crop  is  late  and  below 
the  average  this  year,  and  advices  say  that 
the  shipments  this  season  will  not  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  exported  last  year. 

Last  Monday’s  Signal  Service  Report  for  the 
previous  week  says  rain  was  especially  needed 
in  the  winter  wheat  sections  and  in  the  north¬ 
ern  portions  of  the  Gulf  States.  Frosts  oc¬ 
curred  in  Kentucky,  Eastern  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States  during  the  week,  wbich  probably 
injured  the  vegetables  and  fruits.  Reports 
from  Kansas,  Minnesota  and  Western  Missouri 
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indicate  that  the  weather  has  been  favorable 
in  those  sections  and  that  farm  work  is  well 
advanced.  The  weather  is  reported  as  favor¬ 
able  for  farm  work  in  JN  ew  England,  where 
plowing  and  planting  are  in  progress. 

A  cablegram  yesterday  from  Europe  says 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  big  rise  in  wheat  owing 
to  the  large  diminutions  in  this  year’s  crop  in 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  the  present 
low  price  of  the  article.  Should  there  be  any 
European  outbreak,  an  enormous  rise  is  pre¬ 
dicted, 

Items  from  this  morning’s  Bradstreet’s:  A 
lack  of  rain  in  California  has  had  an  effect  in 
advancing  wheat  prices  there,  and  exports 
have  been  checked. .  .The  total  of  exports, 
July  1  to  May  1,  is  equal  to  108,000,000  bushels 
(counting  flour  as  wheat),  against  125,101,000 
bushels  in  10  months  of  1886-87.  The  advance 
is  five-eighths  of  a  cent  on  wheat;  corn  is 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  lower  and  oats  have 
declined  three  quarters  of  a  cent.  Lard  is 
28  to  30  points  higher. . .  Exports  of  hog  pro¬ 
ducts  are  25  per  cent,  less  than  at  a  like  period 
in  the  preceding  year. ..Ten  months’  exports 
of  Indian  corn  aggregate  but  18,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  about  half  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 
The  prevailing  impression  at  the  West  seems 
to  be  that  winter  wheat  has  been  helped  very 
little  by  the  rains  through  the  West.  Each 
day  brings  more  doleful  reports  from  the 
growing  grain  and  strengthen  the  bull  senti¬ 
ment.  California  has  received  needed  rains. 

Louisville  advices  are  that  much  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  seed  sown  has  failed  to  come  up,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  large  planting  contem¬ 
plated  will  be  reduced. 

Advices  from  Texas  continue  to  point  to  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  in  the  new  wool.  Shearing  has 
begun  in  some  of  the  Territories,  and  the  clip 
there  is  likewise  reported  to  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Further  north  no  change  from  last  year, 
either  for  better  or  worse,  is  anticipated. 

A  large  attendance,  with  animated  buying, 
continues  to  characterize  the  London  sales. 
The  Continental  operators  are  particularly  ac¬ 
tive,  and  prices,  almost  without  exception,  are 
very  strong. 

There  has  been  a  moderate  gain  in  supply  of 
hogs  at  packing  centers  the  past  week,  the  to¬ 
tal  packing  showing  an  aggregate  ot  165,000 
hogs,  against  150, 000  the  preceding  week,  and 
150,000  for  the  corresponding  time  last  year; 
total  from  March  1  to  date  1,255,000,  against 
1,200,000  a  year  ago.  Brices  of  hogs  have  not 
changed  much  during  the  week,  closing  a  lit¬ 
tle  lower  than  a  week  ago  at  most  centers. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  Yoke,  Satuuday,  May  5, 1888. 


NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hay  and  Straw.— The  demand  Is  quite  active,  and 
values  are  well  maintained.  Hay— Choice  Timothy 
per  100  lb,  85®90c;  No  1  8l)@85c;  No  2,7 0®75c;  Clover, 
mixed  «r><fl,?5c;  clover,  55@65c:  shipping,  (JO  to  65c. 
Straw.— Long  rye9Uc@$l;  short  do,  65@70c;  oat,  45@50e. 

Hops.— Buyers  show  no  disposition  to  discount  fu¬ 
ture  wants,  and  values  remain  largely  nominal.  N. 
Y.  State  new,  best.  18c,  medium  do,  ll®12c;  do  com¬ 
mon,  9®l()c,  Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1887.  common  to 
eholco  8®  12c;  do  1886  common  to  good,  4®6e;  Germans, 
1887,  16®z2c. 

Beans.— Marrows,  2  65;  medium,  choice  $2  50;  pea 
$2  81X3)2  85;  red  kidneys,  «1  90@1  95;  white  kidneys 
choice,  *2  80@2  85:  foreign,  mediums,  $1  65@2  10;  do 
small,  $2  20;  California  Lima,  $2  80®2  85;  green  peas, 
new,  gl  50(3: 1  55. 

Poultry.— Live,— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn, 
per  lb,  18®18^c; fowls,  Western,  per  n>,  13@— c-  roost¬ 
ers,  old,  per  lb,  7®8c;  turkeys  per  lb  10@12e^, 
ducks,  western  pel  pair,  70®90o;  geese,  western, 
per  pair,  90c®l  15;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb,  25®S5c. 

Poultry.— Dressed,— Turkeys,  fancy,  per  lb,  I3®15c> 
do  good  to  choice.  12®13c;  do  common,  10c;  Fowls! 
Philadelphia,  12*4®13c;  do  western,  12@13e:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz,  $—®4  50;  do  dark,  per  doz,  $!SIKm3  25; 
ducks,  fair  to  rancy,  per  Tb ,  ll@16c;  do  common,  8@10c. 
geese,  good  to  choice,  li)@12c;  chickens,  Philadelphia 
spring,  45c;  do  Baltimore  do,  33®4uc. 

Game.—  English  snipe,  per  doz,  $1  25  to  1  75;  grass 
plover,  75c  to  $1  50. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.  —Fresh.— Apples.— Baldwins  *2  50@3  50;  do 
nferlor,  per  bbl  $1  75, u  2  (HI;  do  Russet,  per  bbl,  $2  25(3) 

00:  strawberries,  Florida,  good  to  choice,  per  quart 
^0@40c;  do  do  common  to  fair,  per  quart,  10@18c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  held  unchanged.  Fancy  hand 
picked  quoted  at  4%j®4*4c  and  farmers’  grades  at 
3®3}£c. 

Fruits  Dried— Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
7J4®9e;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  6@7%c; 
do  sliced,  new,  5*4®7c;  do  chopped,  2*4®2%c;  do  cores 
and  skins, lfel%c;  Apples, State, quarters, 8®7c;  Cherries 
—pitted,  l7@22c;  Raspberries— evaporuted,  new,  26® 
27e:  do  suu-drled.  24®25c;  Blackberries,  8%e.  Huck- 
eiberrles  new,  9®10c,  Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled,  16 
<»21e;  Plums  State,  10@llc. 

Vegetables.— The  quotations  are  for:  Potatoes. — 
State  Burbank,  per  bbl,  $2®2  25;  State  Rose,  $2  00<®2  50; 
Scotch,  Magnum,  per  sack,  $1  80(3,2  00;  Maine  Rose, 
per  bbl,  $2  50® 8;  English  magnum  per  sack  $1  75®1  90; 
Bermuda,  best,  $6 ®b  50;  Florida, per  bbl,  *3  to  6;  Bweet, 
Jersey  per  bbl.  *4  (XJ®4  50  Onions,  old  per  bbl.  $— 
(a,—  ,  do,  Bermuda,  per  crate,  $2  75.  Kale,  per  bbl,$l  15® 
$1  25;  Cabbages,  per  crate,  *1  50®3  00;  Beets,  per  erate, 
75c® $1  25;  spinach  per  bbl,  $2  50(3)8;  string  beans,  per 
crate,  50c  to  i  00.  tomatoes,  $1  25@2;  asparagus,  per  doz 
bunches,  $1  00®  5  00;  Pease  green,  per  crate,  50c  to 
*2  00,  Squash,  perorate,  $1  to  $125;  cucumbers  per 
crate  $1  50® 8  25. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pore.—  Mess,  quoted  at 
$14  25  to  14  50  one  year  old;  New  mess,  15® 15  25, 
short  clear,  *16®18,  Extra  Prime  mess,  $13:  prime 
do,  $15@15  90,  family  mess,  $15  50®16  00.  Bkkk— City 
Extra  India  Mess.  *11  50®15,  according  to  quality.  Ex¬ 
tra  Mess,  In  barrels,  $7®7  50;  Packet,  $7  50®7  75:.Plate, 
$7  25®7  50.  FamllyMe.ss,  $8  50® 9.  Bkkk  Hams.— Quoted 
at  $16  00.  Cut  Mkats.—  Pickled  bellies  12  tb  average 
7J4c;  pickled  Hams,  ll®ll*4c  clear  bellies  7*40;  pick- 
led  bellies,  12  lb  average  at  7}4®7<i$c.plcklea  hams  at 
ll®ll*4c  pickled  Shoulders,  7)4<j;  Smoked  shoulders  at 
8*4e;  do  llams  12  to  12%o.  Dressed  Hogs.— City  heavy 
to  light,  7%  to  7%e;  pigs,  7  li-16c.  Lard.  -  City 
steam,  8c;  Continent  9.10— 9.15c;  So  American  May, 
8.50c,  June  8.85c.  July.  8.  8.42c;  August,  8.44c;  Sep¬ 
tember  8.82c;  October,  at  8.42c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  $8  5U®9;  do  packets,  $7  5063,8;  Smoked  beef, 
12®13c;  Beef  hams,  $16  50@17  50.  Pork.— Mess,  $16® 
do  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do,  do,  family,  $16  50 
®17.  Hams— smoked,  ll*4®18c;  do  S.P.  cured  In  tes,10J4 
® llJ4o;  sides,  clear  ribbed  In  salt,8*4®9o;  do  smoked 
9*4(3,100:  shoulders  in  dry,  salt,  fully  cured,  6J4e; 
do  smoked,  7%c:  shoulders,  pickle  cured,  7%®7J4c;  do 
smoked,  8*4®8J4c;  bellies  In  pickle,  8J4®Uo;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10c.  Lard.— Steady.  Oity  Rellned,  $8  50 
®9;  do, Steam,  $8.12^4® 8.1 5;  butcher’s  loose  $7  75  to  8  00. 

St  Louis.— Provisions,— Pork,  new  mess,  $14  25 

Lard— $7  75® - .  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  Shout 

ders,  *5  87J4@— ;  Long  clear,  $ - (<#7  25;  clear  ribs, 

$7  87® 7  50;  short  clear,  $7  ?5®7  87*4-  Bacon—  Boxed 

Shoulders,  $6  37J4;  Long  clear,  $8  to  to - ;  clear  ribs, 

$8  10® - ;  short  clear,  $8  to  8  37J6,  Hams,  at  10 

®13c. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— $ — @13  70.  Lard  Per  100 
lbs,  $8  10.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  *7  60;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $5  75®6  00;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $7  80®7  85. 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.—  Butter—  Creamery.— Elgin  extra 
27®— c:  Pennsylvania,  best.  27®— c;  Western,  best 
—  to  26c:  do  prime,  24  to  25c;  do  good,  28  to  23*4c 
do  poor,  22@22J4c,  State  dairy-Half-flrkins,  tubs,  best 
25J4@26c;  do  do  prime,  24®2?c;  do,  do,  fine,  good 
23@2354c:  Welsh  tubs,  line,  24c;  do  good,  23@23*4c; 
Western— Imitation  creamery,  best,  22®23c:  do.  line, 
21c:  Western  dairy.  fine.  21(322c:  do,  fair, 
— ®20c;  do  do  poor,  18(3)  19c;  do,  factory,  best,  21 
@22c:  do  do  good.  19®20c  do.  poor,  18®18>4c:  Old 
lots  as  follows:  State  dairy  tubs  and  firkins  19  to  28c; 
western  dairy  and  factory  16  to  18c. 

Cheese.— New  factory  full  eream,  white,  10J4c;  do 
do  colored.  It)  to  l()J4c;  do  skims,  5  to  8*4c. 

Eggs.— State  and  Pennsylvania,  fresh  — @13J4c; 
sout herns, per  doz. 13*4®13Uc;western  fresh  18%@13>4c; 
Ducks,  16..  20c;  Goose.  23(0  28. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. -Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery,  extra.  27®— c:  western  do  do,  — @26c;  H  C.  and  NT. 
Y.  creamery  extra.  25@26c;  western  factory,  20® 23c; 
packing  butier,  12@l4c.  Eggs— Penn,  firsts,  13%c; 
western  firsts.  18%c  Cheese— Quiet  but  steady.  N.Y. 
full  cream,  11@11%C:  Ohio  flats,  choice,  11J4@— c;  do 
fair  to  prime,  10%®ll%c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— Creamery.  19®24c,  dairy,  15 
@23c.  Eggs.— Firm  at  12®12)4c  per  doz. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Butter — Creamery,  20®23c;  Dairy, 
18  to  22c.  Lard— Common  $4  32*4;  refined  $4  32*4-  Eggs, 
10c. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— Ungraded  red  95  to  97c:  No.  2 
red  95% e  f.  o.  b.;  95r»95)4c  in  elevator;  97@97%c  de¬ 
livered,  No.  2  red  May  94  to  94%c,  do  June  98  3-16 
®93%e;  do  for  July,  93%@93%c;  do  for  August,  92  18-16 
®93%c-  do  for  September  98}4@98J4c;  do  for  October, 
98%  to  9444c;  do  for  December,  95*4®95%c:  do  May  1889 
99*4c@$l  0i>>4.  Corn.-  Ungraded  Mixed,  66%®69c:  No. 
8  65%®  65*4e,  steamer,  65®65*4c  No.  2.  68%<-  f.  0.  b.  for 
home  use:  No.  2  May,  64%@65e;  do  June,  62%®68c;  do 
for  July,  63  to  68 %c;  do  for  August.  63J4® 6344c:  do 
for  September.  68  to  6844c  do  for  October,  63  to  63%c; 
do  November  61%®62c  <lo  December  57c.  Oats.— No.  8 
37*4c;  do  white,  40c;  No.  2  87%e  flat;  88@38J4c  elevator; 
do  white  43*40.  No.  1  white  45c;  Mixed  Western  37@ 
39%c;  white  do  42  to  46c;  No  2  May,  87%  to  38c:  <lo 
June  88J4®38%e:  do  July  88*4®o8  ll-16c;  No  2  white 
May  42c;  do  June  41  7,16  to  41%c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red  for  May, 
9>®U5*4c:  do  for  June,  95*4@9Sc;do  for  July  94%®95e; 
do  August  91  to  93c.  CORN— No.  8  mixed  in  gralnde- 
pot68c;  No.  2  mixed  on  track,  68c;  No.  2  Yellow  from 
store  at  70c;  No.  2  mixed  for  M Ay  68  to  65c  do  June 
63  to  64c.  do  July  63<«64c.  do  for  August  63®6Sc.  Oats. 
—No.  2  mixed  at  39%  to3U*4e;  Ungraded  white,  42*4 
@48e;  No.  8  white  42c;  No.  2  white  43o. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Wheat.-  No.  1  Hard  98c;  No  1 
Northern  lfie  over  Chicago  May;No.  2  northern  choice 
8*4c  over  Chicago  June,  regular  do,  7c  over  May. 
Winter  wheat, No  2  Red  Michigan  95(o  95*4C;  No. 2  red  at 
93c,  No.  1  White  Michigan  93c.  Corn -No.  3  yellow 
65c  Oats.- No.  2  white,  4ll%e;  No  3  white  89e;  No.  2 
mixed  87to87%c.  Barley— No.  1  Canada, 80c, 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at81*4@8l%e;  No 
8  do  nominal:  No.  2  red  at  84%c,  No.  2  corn,  5644® 
57c.  No  2  oats,  — @32%c;  No.  2  Rye,  68*40;  No.  2 
Barley,  77@78c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  5,  1838. 

BKKVEs.-Corn-fed  Texans,  1043  lb  average  at  *4  25: 
Chicago  Natives  1151  lb  at  $4  72J4-  do  1182  lb,  at  $4  80; 
do  1192  lb  at  $4  85.  do  1339  lb  at  $5  05:  Kentucky  Steers 
1503  lb  at  $4  85;  do  1380  lb,  at  $4  80:  Chicago  do  137b  lb 
at  *5  02*4;  do  1324  at  $4  85  do  1149  lb  at  $4  75;  Bulls  1365 
lb  at  $4  10;  Ohio  Steers,  1820  lb  at  $4  70;  Meal  fed  Penn¬ 
sylvania  do  1155  lb  at  $4  65:  Ohio  oxen  1766  lb  at  $1  50; 
Pennsylvania  do  1600  lb  ut  #1  25;  Chicago  steers  1247 
lb  at  $4  95;  do  1240  lb  at  $4  95;  do  1220  lb  at  $4  85;  do 
1139  lb  at  $4  70;  Western  steers  1550  lb  at  $5  20;  do  1511 
lb  at  $5  20.  do  1394  lbs  at  $5  12*4;  do  1387  lb,  at  #5, 
Virginia  Hteers  1017  lb  at  $4  35;  Slate  Dry  Cows,  963  m 
at *2 05;  Meal-fed  Pennsylvania  steers,  1307  lb  at  $4  80; 
Virginia  steers,  1277  lb.  at  $4  7o;  Chicago  do  1146  lb  at 
$4  65;  bulls  1360  lb  at  $3  87J4- 

Calves.— Veals,  129  lb  at  6!4c,  per  lb,  do  119  lb  at 
6%c;  do  114  lb  at  5c;  Buttermilks  112  lb  at4e;  veals  124 
lb  at  6c,  do  1<9  lb  at  6%o,do  130  lb  at  6%c;  veals  128  lb  at 
6%c;  Buttermilk  calves  110  lb  at  4J4c;  veals  126  lb  at 
6*4c;  UI1I0  veals  123  lb  at  $5  40  per  llAI  lb. 

Hoos.— Total  for  six  days,  31,425  head,  against  35,335 
head  for  same  time  last  week.  Market  nominally 
steady  at  5%  to  6c  per  lb. 

Chicago.— Cattlk.— Fancy  $5  10@5  26:  Steers,  $8  90@ 
5  00;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2  50®3  60;  Cows,  bulls  and 
Mixed,  $2  00® 8  65;  Texas  steers,  $3  00  to  4  10. 
Hoos.— Mixed  $5  4U®5  70;  Heavy,  $5  55®5  75;  Light, 
$5  30® 5  60,  skips,  $4  10@5 15.  Shkkp.— Wooled  Natives, 
$5  0t)®6 70;  shorn  $4  25  to  $5  90;  Western,  $5  U0@6  40: 
Texans,  $4  40@6  25;  Lambs,  $5  50®7  00. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
May  5,  1888. 

A.  W.  S  .  thanks.-J.  R.-G.  W.  H.— N.  II..  thauks.- 
A.  VV.  Smith,  many  thanks— E.  W.— E.  U.  L.— T.  E.  B. — 
G  F  — F.  C.  C.— J.  H.  S.— A  A.— T.  K.— A.  G.  B.,  thanks 
-E.  L.-J.  W.  T.-.I.  B.-P.  B.-A.  C.  C.- J.  F.  G— W. 
A.G.,  thanks  -  A.  W.-B.H.  A.-E.  W.-W.W.  K.-John 
Mcnge,  thanks— A.  C.  S.—J.  T.  E.— Charles  J.  Wright, 
thanks- J.  M.  S.-T  — W.  D.  G.-H.  S.-S.  P.  Sc  L.-J.  M. 

R. -C.  R.  S.-N.  S.  H.-T.  V.  M.-T.  T.  L  -II.  A  VV.— F. 
A.  H.-S.  M.  R.-C.  J.T.-W.  F.— I.  J.  K.-C.  A.  M.-J. 

S.  R.-F.  T.-W.  H.  B.— N.  H.-A.  B.  B.-K.  H.  O. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  *A7!)  vvushington  St..  New  York  City. 


Greatest  Canal  in  the  World. 

Do  you  say  It  Is  the  Panama  Canal?  No.  It  Is  the 
Alimentary  Canal  Ought  to  be  in  perfect  working 
order.  Otherwise  look  for  dj  gpepsla,  biliousness,  and 
a  host  of  other  disorders.  These  disorders  are  pulnful 
and  troublesome,  but  Perfected  Oxygen  completely 
overcomes  them.  A  postal  curd  directed  to  Walter  C. 
Browning,  M.  D.,  1235  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
will  bring  you  by  mall,  free  and  full  Information  about 
Perfected  Oxygen. 


JONES 


PAYS  the  FREICHT 

&  Tom  WtiiM  Hcales, 

lr.»  L.ren,  Bte*l  B.arl.ga,  Brut 

Tar*  ltui  mat  Beast  Bax  hr 


Bttt  do*  Boat*.  F*r  free  price  Hit 
meat!**  tfrla  paper  aad  addreu 

JONES  Of  IINQHAMTIN, 

BINGHAMTON  n  v. 


Hudson’s  Controllable  Cultivator 


r.  11.  Agi. 


Three  years  In  use  and 
leading  all  others— per¬ 
fect  In  potatoes  and  small 
crops,  as  well  as  corn,  also 
does  the  Furrowing, 
Covering,  Ridging 
lor  PliiulH,  Harrow¬ 
ing  Fallows,  Putting 
iu  Wheat,  etc. 

It  Is  the  greatest  labor 
saver  in  20  years.  Any  boy 
can  run  It.  Address 

t,  Riverheud,  N.  Y. 


*65 


A  MONTH  AND  1JOA R D  for  3  Bright 
Young  Meu  or  Ladies  In  each  county 
P.  W.  XI  EG LE  It,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

Crystal  Popcorn.  Limited  supply  left.  Try  It  and 
you  will  raise  no  other;  J4  pint,  25  cents;  1  pint,  50 
cents;  1  quart.  80  cents-  by  mall  postpaid. 

BUCKEYE  SEED  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  Island  HomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Way  lie 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Addresr 
Savage  Sc  Farnum 
Dktroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  IIoi-hch. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


WARRANTED 

the  tower,  and  that  our 
Geared  Wind  Millw 
have  double  the  power 
of  all  other  mills. 

Mfrs. of  Tanks,  Wind 
Mill  supplies,  and 
the  Celebrated 


CHALLENGE 

Feed  Grinders, 
HORSEPOWERS’ 

CORN  SHELLERS, 
PUMPS  »nd 
BRASS 

CYLINDERS' 

bend/or  Catalogue 
and  Price a. 

Sood  AGENTS  WANTED.  _ 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 


KATA  VIA,  KANE  CW^ILL. 


ALWAY8 
,  BUY  the  BEST 

(J«nrodorPiimplnK  Hill 
on  80  Hath  Test  Trial. 
FEED  MILL  CO., 


\  ADDRESS  McNTI  ON  THIS  PAPE 

KEYSTONE  JT|  F0,(o  Sterling  1 1 1’s.^ 


DRINK 

PURE 

WATER 

AND 

ENJOY 

GOOD 

HEALTH 


Thousands  have  sought 
in  vain  for  causes  of  Ma¬ 
laria,  Fever,  etc.,  when 
the  source  was  no  far¬ 
ther  away  than  the  well 
or  cistern. 


WILD'S  PATENT  PURIFYING  PUMP. 

makes  pure  the  foulest  well.or  cistern  by  thoroughly 
aerating,  allowing  the  oxygen  10  act  on  the  water 
when  the  pump  Is  used.  This  pump  has  no  tubing, 
but  consists  of  a  chain,  especially  constructed  for  the 
purpose  In  view,  with  cups  or  buckets  attached. 
These  descending  Inverted,  force  air  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  discharging  it  as  they  revolve  about  the  bot¬ 
tom  wheel  The  air,  bubbling  up,  aerates  and  puri¬ 
fies  the  water.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
For  circulars  and  terms  apply  to 
M.  E.  BALLOU  Sc  ISON,  Manufacturers, 

Beeket,  Mass. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqihar's  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 


Address  A.  B.  FABQUHAR  A  SON,  York,  Pa. 


Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  K*- 
glncaaepeolaitjr.  Warranted  equal  or 
anperiorto 
any  made. 


Corn  Shellers.  Fodder  Masticator  s,  Grist  Mills, etc. 


THE  POULSON’S 
Per  lec»  MowerS  It  caper 
KN1  FE  G  It  I  NDER. 

This  Grinder  speaks  for  It¬ 
self.  Just  what  farmers  need. 
A  STONE  to  grind  knives  on 
Is  the  proper  article  Guar 
anteed  satisfactory  every 
way.  For  speed  it  is  unsur¬ 
passed, grinding  as  It  does  the 
two  edges,  or  the  equivalent 
of  one  knife  at  one  operation. 
Send  for  circulars  Address 
JOS.  W.  PRATT,  Mi  r. 
Westville,  Glouces.  Co.,N.J. 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DEDERICK’S 

OP¬ 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


THE  ROCHESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACKER 


BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  Paper. 

W.  C.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


;e»t» 
.n  tod 


PROFITS  FOR  FARMERS. 

A  min  storm  Is  coming,  how  can  1 
sav.  my  hay  f  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Monarch  Hay  Carrier  circu¬ 
late  ox  write  us  Best  made.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  latest  Improved  Hay  Tools. 
Cnfalmj-u.  frnu.  Oborr  Bros-  14o»  4  Marion.  O- 


AND 

r  CRUSHERS, 

wweil 


BRICK 


MACHINERY 


AND 


TLE 


Can  be  carried  Into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing 
Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalog 
HIGGANUM  M A N II F’G.  CORPORATH 
Main  Office:  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Successors  to  R.  H.  Ai.len  &  Co.,  189  WatehSt.,  N.  Y. 


ogue. 

ION, 


ry reversible 

MlERS  HAY  CARRIER 


TRACK 


car- 
1  con- 
ructed  with 
flange  wheels  and 
The  steel  "B<'/ T3  has  the  same  Double 
track  is  held  to-  Lock  Trip  and  Stop 

gether  by  clamps.  CIL Jf/asourrellableWood 

Any  ordinary  laborer  "wTrack  Carrier, 
with  a  monkey-wrench  can  put  It  together.  No 
riveting.  It  is  a  complete  system,  an  outfit  easy  to  put  up. 
Ask  your  Jealor  for  our  goods.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

F.  E.  MYERS  Sc  B  RQ  Proprietor,  of  the 
—  >ul  Work.,  . 


A.bland  Pump  and  Haying  Tool  ' 


-  ASHLAND,  OHIO. 


SWEET  I  3,000,000  All  the  leading  kinds 
at  Lowest  Prices.  Packed  to  go  any 
POTATO  distance  by  mail  or  express.  Send 
for  Circular.  VV.  W.  Kutlibonc, 


r*-w  a  vrriU'i 


THE  DAW  A 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  tho  world,  because  it  Is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  tho  mast  perfect  method  of  regu 
latlon.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
TDK  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

yAIRU A VKIf,  MASS.,  V.  S.  A. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 


Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self 
Itegulatlng  Wind  Mill  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war- 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  1’ilees 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MIL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  I  ml 
Mention  Kural  New-Yorker. 


LiqhtninqWellMachinc  Makers. 

i  We  are  tho  largest  Manufacturers, — have  Bunk 
52!)  ft.  in  10  hours.  Our  Encyclopedia  of W0 
engravings  of  Well,  Wind-Mill,  Prospecting, 
Pumping  and  Diamond  Pointed  Kook  Drill¬ 
ing  Machinery,  or  our  treatiseon  Natural  Gas 
.  will  bo  mailed  for  25  cts.  Are  suoing  parties 
who  advertise  to  make  Hydraulic 
^machinery,  and  their  customers  for 
using. 

The  American 

Well  Works. 
Aurora,  III., 

U.  S.  A. 


STEAM!  SJEAM! 

Wk  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P„ 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

1  Lar?e  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  VV.  PAYVIJE  A  SONS, 
Box  17.  Flmtra,  IV.  Y. 


TEDDER! 


Does  better  and  more 
work,  draws  easier,  costs 
less  for  repairs,  is  better 
made,  lasts  longer,  does 
not  run  on  the  spread 
grass,  is  the  only  Tedder 
proving  sat¬ 
isfactory 
after  be¬ 
ing  years 
in  use. 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

BOX  75  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


VIP.K’S  insect  exterminator 

*  lulY  U  gure  Death  to  all  Insects 

Water  Bugs,  Roaches,  Flies, 

Mosquitoes,  Cabbage  Worms, 

Potato  or  Squash  Bugs,  Aphis, 
etc.  Harmless  to  plants  vege¬ 
tables  or  health.  Invaluable 
In  every  household.  Zinc  Bellows  for  house  use,  con¬ 
servatories,  etc.,  by  mail,  26  cts.  Larger  size,  60  cts.  Exter¬ 
minator,  by  mail,  per  pound,  without  bellows,  50  cts.  Largo 
bellows  for  garden  use,  81.25. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKEB. 


MAY  n 


- — -  *  -  -  --- 

CATALOGUES,  EtC.  RECEIVED. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Inventions— Catalogue 
from  P.  M.  Sbarpless,  West  Chester,  Pa.  In 
this  catalogue  will  be  found  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  the  various  dairy  implements 
invented  by  M.  Do  Laval.  A  good  thing  for 
dairymen  to  examine. 

Lubin  Pulverizer.— A  picture  of  this  im¬ 
plement  is  shown  atEig.  138.  It  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  in  the  circulars  which 
are  sent  out  by  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  cut,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  set  of  heavy  spring  teeth,  fastened 
to  a  pivoted  cross-bar  and  followed  by  a  series 
of  wheels  with  chisel  shaped  steel  teeth  on 
their  periphery.  The  curved  spring  teeth 

raise  the  clods  from  beneath  the  surface. 

• 


ing  away.  The  great  advantage  in  cutting 
the  stalks, claimed  in  this  report, is  tlwtcut  si¬ 
lage  is  easier  to  feed.  This  is  decidedly  a 
new  claim,  but  it  is  pretty  well  supported  by 
the  facts  given  here.  8,  No.  Rapid  filling  is 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  decidedly  objection- 
aide.  4,  Yes,  a  great  advantage— a  greater 
relative  advantage,  in  fact,  than  there  is  in 
selecting  seed  wheat.  Efforts  have  also  been 
made  to  determine  the  most  valuable  variety 
of  corn  to  raise  in  New  Hampshire  for  silage, 
and  these  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  series  of 
elaborate  tables,  giving  the  cost  of  raising  an 
acre  of  ensilage  corn,  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  different  varieties  at  different  stages 
of  growth,  and  the  relative  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  occasionc  d  by  the  varieties  experimented 


LUBIN  PULVERIZER.  Fig.  136. 


The  revolving  teeth  then  catch  them  and 
thoroughly  crush  them.  The  machine  cannot 
clog,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  sets  of  teeth 
must  mutually  clean  each  other.  For  work¬ 
ing  in  manure  or  tearing  upsods  this  machine 
is  highly  praised  by  those  who  have  used  it. 
We  have  one  at  the  new  llurul  Farm  and 
shall  give  it  a  careful  trial. 

Technical  Education  in  Europe.— Part 
first  of  a  series  of  consular  reports  on  this 
topic  is  sent  to  the  State  Department  by  Con¬ 
sul  J.  Schoenhof.  It  deals  with  Industrial 
Education  in  France;  and  is  an  important 
contribution  to  educational  literature.  After 
all  that  has  been  written  and  said  about  in¬ 
dustrial  schools  in  this  country,  it  is  a  trifle 
humiliating  to  find  that  we  are  far  behind 
France  in  a  systematic  organization  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  schools.  The  majority  of 
Americans  have  a  wrong  idea  of  the  French. 
The  Parisian  is  held  up  as  the  typical  French¬ 
man.  We  hear  less  of  the  sober,  hard-work 
ing  countrymen  who  contribute  whatever  of 
steadiness  and  conservatism  the  French  Re¬ 
public  is  likely  to  secure.  As  well  say  thut 
a  citizen  of  New  York  city  is  a  typical  Amer¬ 
ican  as  to  say  that  all  Frenchmen  are  as  ex¬ 
citable  and  changeable  as  are  those  who  coine 
to  the  surfuce  in  Paris.  French  technical  ed¬ 
ucation  is  a  product  of  the  steady  and  con¬ 
servative  element  in  France.  Manual  train¬ 
ing  schools  were  organized  and  supported  be¬ 
cause  wise  Frenchmen  saw  plainly  that 
France  cun  keep  her  place  among  the  nations 
only  by  developing  a  class  of  men  and  women 
trained  to  the  use  of  tools  and  machinery. 
Work  must  be  made  honorable  and  interest¬ 
ing  by  making  it  a  pai  t  of  an  education.  The 
forces  that  push  work  along  to  completion  are 
multiplying  with  marvelous  rapidity.  The 
nation  that  will  not  prepare  itself  by  develop¬ 
ing  workers  to  harness  these  forces  will  be  left 
behind  in  the  productive  race.  Many  of  the 
principles  that  underlie  French  technical  edu¬ 
cation  would  not  answer  in  this  country.  We 
are  unlike  any  other  nation.  Still,  a  study 
of  these  papers  will  help  educators  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  problem  that  will  be  presented  with 
startling  force. 

Ensilage, — Bulletin  No.  1,  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Experiment  Station,  is  sent  by  G. 
H.  Whitcher,  Hanover,  N.  H.  This  Station 
has  made  some  very  valuable  ensilage  ex¬ 
periments,  and  this  Bulletin  gives  a  careful 
epitome  of  previous  work  in  this  line.  The 
main  questions  which  it  has  been  sought  to  an¬ 
swer  aie: 

1st.  Are  costly  silos  of  masonry  necessary  ? 

2d.  Can  green  crops  be  stored  whole? 

3d.  Is  rapid  tilling  necessary? 

4th.  Is  there  any  advantage  to  bo  gained 
by  selecting  the  variety  of  corn  planted? 

It  seems  pretty  well  settled,  from  the  exper¬ 
iments  recorded  in  this  pamphlet,  that  the 
answers  to  these  questions  should  be:  1,  No. 
2,  Yes,  must  certainly.  Whole  corn-stalks  can 
be  presoi  ved  in  a  silo,  and  make  just  about  as 
good  silage  as  they  would  if  cut  before  paok- 


with.  On  the  whole,  this  Bulletin  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  to  ensilage  literature 
that  has  recently  appeared. 

Fertilizer  Analyses. -The  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  published  its  first 
fertilizer  analysis  April  21.  The  Mapes  Potato 
Manure  was  selected  and  the  following  figures 
will  be  interesting  to  those  who  know  of  this 
fertilizer.  Analysis:  Soluble  phosphoric 
acid,  4  1)4  per  cent;  reverted  phosphoric  acid, 
4.26  per  cent;  ins<  luble  phosphoric  acid,  4  49 
per  cent;  total  phosphoric  acid,  13.69  per  cent; 
potash  (actual),  7.77  per  cent;  ammonia,  5.14 
per  cent;  comparative  valuation  per  ton 
$43  60;  potash  as  sulphate. 


This  is  the  Season 

In  which  to  purify  and  enrich  the  blood,  to  restore  the 
lost  appetite,  and  to  build  up  the  system,  as  (he  body 
is  now  especially  susceptible  to  benefit  from  medicine. 
The  peculiar  medicinal  merit  of.  and  the  wonderful 
cures  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  have  made  it  ihe  most 
popular  spring  medicine.  It  cups  scrofula.  salt  rheum, 
and  all  humors,  biliou  ness,  dyspepsia,  headache,  kid¬ 
ney  and  liver  complaints,  caurrb,  and  all  affections 
caused  or  promoted  by  low  state  of  the  system  or  lm 
pure  blood- 

-For  a  first-class  spring  medicine  my  wife  and  I 
think  very  highly  of  Hood  s  Sarsaparilla.  We  both 
took  It  last  spring.  It  did  us  a  great  deal  of  good  aud 
we  felt  better  through  the  hot  weather  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  It  cured  my  wife  of  sick  headache,  and  relieved 
me  of  a  dizzy,  tired  feeling.  We  shall  certainly  take 
Hood’s  Seisaparilla a,aln  this  spring.”  J.  H.  Pearce, 
Supt.  Granite  Railway  Co.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

N.  B.  If  you  have  decided  to  take  Hood’s  Sarsapa 
rllla,  do  not  be  Induced  to  buy  any  other. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  1’ri  pared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CU.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


DEATH  to  Insects  In  house,  garden,  orchard  and 
fields;  also  Poultry  and  Cattle  Lice,  lllustrateu  cir¬ 
culars  free.  THOMAS  WOODASuN, 

451  East  Cambria  St.,  Philadelphia,  l’a. 


CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Grown  and  sold  by  lMILTON  E  FISK,  Lunen 
burg,  Mass.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  receive  a  sample 
packet  free. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “MACOMBER  HAND, 
CUHN  and  BEAN  PLANT  ER,”  send  $2  and  get  one. 
Money  refunded.  If  it  does  not  suit. 

H.  M.  MACOMBER,  Adams,  Vt. 


1»KAH80N’8 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLI)  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Cutulogue. 

JOHN  M.  1’EAIISON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


to  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Salety  Rein  Holder  (Jo.»  Holly,  Mich, 


Gold  Mines 

are  very  uncertain  property;  for  every  pay¬ 
ing  mine  a  hundred  exist  that  do  not  pay. 
But  if  you  write  to  Hallett  &  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine,  you  will  receive,  free,  full  particulais 
about  their  new  business,  and  learn  how  some 
have  made  over  $50  in  a  single  day  at  it.  You 
can  live  at  home,  and  earn  from  $5  to  $25  and 
upwards  per  day  wherever  you  are  located. 
Both  sexes;  all  ages.  Capital  not  required; 
you  are  started  free.  Bend  your  address  and 
all  will  be  proved  to  you. 

Silk  and  Satin  Ribbons  FREET 

LADIES, THIS  IS  FOR  YOI1  —  ■ 

mrfltfift  for  the  Indira.  8nva 
—  much  money  and  secure 
the  best!  Kvory  huly 
knows  and  appreciates, 
the  privilege  of  liav- 
ingii  few  remnants  of 
,  ribbon,  bandy  for  t  h  o 
thousand  aud  ono 
tasty  and  useful 
purposes  for  which 
such  go  od  b  a  r  o 
used,  and  which 
they,  t  h  e  ladies, 
use  to  such  advan  • 
tage.  To  purchase 
whdt  is  wanted  at 
the  usual  prices 
such  goods  are 
sold  for,  would 
create  a  large  bill 
of  expense,  and 
therefore  debars  a 
great  many  from 
indulging  their 
tastes  in  this 
direction.  KeaJiz- 
I  ing  that  there 
were  thousands 
upon  thousands  of 
remnants  of  rib¬ 
bons  among  th  ti 
large  Importing 
bouses  of  A  meriea 
which  they  would 
be  willing  to  dispose  of  in  bulk,  for  a  small  fraction  of  theircost, 
to  any  ono  capable  of  purchasing  largely,  we  instituted  a  search, 
resulting  in  our  obtaining  the  entire  stock  of  Silk  and 
Satin  ICihkon  ItemnantM  of  several  of  the  largest  or 
these  houses,  who  imported  the  finest  goods  These  goods  may 
be  depended  upon  as  superior  to  anything  to  be  found,  except 
in  the  very  best  stores  of  America.  Yet  they  are  given  away 
nothing  like  it  ever  known.  A  gin nd  benefit  for  all  the 
Indies;  beautiful, elegant,  choice  goods  absolutely  free.  Wo 
have  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  direction, and  can 
offer  an  immensely,  varied,  and  most  complete  assortment  of  rib¬ 
bons,  in  every  conceivable  shade  and  width,  and  all  of  excellent 
quality,  adapted  for  neck- wear, bonnet  strings, hat  trimmings, 
bows,  scarfs,  dress  trimmings,  silk  quilt  work, etc.,  etc.  Some 
of  these  remnants  range  three  yards  and  upwards  In  length. 
Though  remnants, all  f lie  patterns  aronewand  late  styles,  and 


FREE  HOMES 


Fironide  <k>ni|miiion,  published  monthly  by  us,  Ihuc- 
knowlodged,  by  those  competent  to  judge,  to  be  the  best  peri¬ 
odical  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Very  large  and  handsomely  il¬ 
lustrated;  regular  price  75  cts.  poryear,  send  :*.**  cents  and  wo 
will  send  it  to  you  fora  trial  year,  and  will  also  send  free  a 
box  of  the  ribbons:  It  subscriptions  and  2  boxes.  Oft  cts.*,  4 
subscriptions  and  4  boxes,  1 .  One-ccnt  postage  stamps  may 
be  sent  for  less  than  $1.  Get  ll  friends  to  join  you  thereby  get¬ 
ting  4  subscriptions  and  4  boxes  for  only  &1 ;  can  do  it  in  a  tew 
minutes.  The  above  offer  is  based  on  this  fact those  who  read 
the  periodical  referred  to,  for  ono  year,  want  it  thereafter,  and 
pay  us  tin!  fUll  price  for  it ;  it  is  in  alter  years,  anil  not  now, 
that  we  make  money.  Wo  make  this  great  ofler  in  order  to 
at  nitre  aeeure  210, 000  now  snbscri tiers,  who,  not  now.  but  next 
year,  1111(1  in  years  thereafter,  shall  reward  us  with  a  profit,  be- 
rause  the  majority  of  them  will  wish  torenew  their  subscrip- 
tions  and  will  do  so.  The  money  required  is  butasmull  fnu  tion 
of  the  price  you  would  have  to  pay  at  liny  store  fot  a  much 
■mailer  assortment  of  fur  inferior  ribbons.  Best  bargain  ever 
known;  you  will  not  fUlly  appreciate  it  until  after  you  see  all. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  to  any  one  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied.  Better  cut  tlilsout,  or  Bend  at  once, for  prob. 
ably  it  won  t  nppearngaln.  Address, 

11.  HALLETT  Ai  CO  ,  PUBUSUKBS,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 

At  the  rate  they  have  be«n  going  the 
Public  bommiiiH  will  ull  bo  gone  In  6 
1  yeura  Now  in  the  time  tosecuroaa  Rich 

_  i  Land  the  Sun  shines  on  at  |1.2T>|>or 

acre.  What  hotter  could  be  loft  for  Children?  Where  these  lands  are;  how  to 
not  thorn. ns  well  as  for  information  about  Homos  or  Employment  in  all  States 
and  Territories.  Send  10  Conti  and  receive  the  Iteautiful  Knvravliifrs.  a  Pictur¬ 
esque  Panorama  of  America.  Address  THE  WESTERN  WOULD,  Chicago,  11L 

Odd  Funny  Selections.  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
O  u  U  sample  Cards  for  2c  Hill  Pub. Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

“the  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S- 

_  LEADING  SPECIALTIES. 

ROSES 

ALL  VARIETIES,  SIZES  AND  PRICES 

FINE  EVER-BLOOMING  PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING  AND  MOSS  ROSES. 
new  and  rare  flower  seeds 

HARDY  PLANTS,  New  Moon  Flower,  Clematis, 
Spring  Bulba,  JAPAN  LILIES,  NrwChrynanthe- 
mums,  &  our  WONDERFUL  ORNAMENTAL 
VEGETABLES.  Everything  tent  safely  by  mall 
or  fo  uii  points.  Wo  offer  ChOICO  NEW 

THINOS”  STERLINC  NOVELTIES l»Ni 
departments. Our  N E  W  C U I D E.  100  pp.  elegantly 
illustrated,  describes  over  1500  NEWESTard 
CHOICEST  Varieties  Of  ROSES,  SEEDS, 
PLANTS  and  BULBS,  ind  tells  how  to  grow 
them  Free.  If  you  wish  to  plant  anything,  send 
(or it.'  20  Years  Eatabllehed.  ^  60  i-arye 
Greenhouses.  THE  DINCEE  &.  CON  ARD  CO, 
EOSE  GROWERS,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

AHEAD  0!  ALL  COMPETITION 


18  8  8. 


Lawn  Mower. 

FOURTEEN  SIZE**  FOR  HAND  USE. 

Weighing  from  *Z1  to  51  Founds. 
THREE  SIZES  FOR  IIOKSE  POWER. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

PATENTEES  it-  MANUFACTURERS , 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Superior,* 

LiA-ND 


‘Roller^ 


n  ~EEDE^ 

Write  for 

C irculars 


.ouvlrmeufu 

>^jviACH.G0» 

GaUVERNEUf?,N.Y 


CREAMERY 


SURFACE  SKIMMING 
ATTACHMENT. 

With  or  without  Special 
Refrigerator. 

Has  MORE  GOOD  POINTS 

than  any  on  the  market. 
Send  for  description. 

BEST  BINE  OF 

Dairy&FactoryGoods 

Mnstlcv  &  Stoddard  Mftr.  Co. 


gtorh  amt  poultry. 


Warranted  to  put  horses  and  cattle  in 
good  condition  when  all  other  means  fail. 

IT  ERADICATES  all  HUMORS 


that  may  be  in  the  animal,  and  produces 
a  fine  glossy  coat.  Guaranteed  to  free 
stock  from  worms. 

SURE  CURE  for  MILK  FEVER  and  GARGET. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

$100  will  be  paid  for  anything  poisonous 
found  in  ourfood.  If  yourfeed  dealer  has 
not  got  it  send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 

VALLEYGMILL  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


CHICAGO 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  Koit  Teaching  and  Clinical  ai>- 
vantagks  Unsurpassed.  Session  of  1H8H-D 
commences  October  1st.  PT’For  Catalogue  and 
further  information,  address  the  Secretary, 

tiosF.i’ii  in  tiiii'.s,  M.  it.  V.  s., 
25:17  .mil  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Ohio  Improved  Chesters 

Warranted  cholera  proof. 

Express  prepaid.  Wins  1st 
prizes  in  the  States  and  For¬ 
eign  Countries.  56  weighed 
SHOO  1  1>h.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  of  these  fani-r 
ous  hogs,  also  fowls,  tiik 
L.  B.  SlLVF.lt  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Send  for  facts,  and  mention  Rubai,  New-Yorker. 


EGGSZEHATCHING 


20  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls, 
Price  List,  free.  New  prices.  No  catalogue. 

-  1257  MOUTH  HIGH  ST., 


L.  MOCK. 


Car'll  1  JMRl  JR.  OHIO. 


JERSEY  HKD,  IM)L  A  N  D-CIIIN  A, 
(’hcHter  White,  IL-rkshirt*  it  York- 
Houthriuwn,  <  otHwold 
Down  Sheep  and  Lambs 
Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  Tor  Catalogna 

. ATLKK  BUBPXI  A  C0.PA1U.JPA 


TUGI? ATTnTT'RPT’Tj  POULTRY.  Ducks. 
lnUltUUuiliJltXjLI  Beene,  and  Turkey*, 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Egga.  Standard  Hil  da.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  addresi  DR.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET.  MaSS. 


Raise  No  More  Wheat 

llut  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Daiby  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells 
For  five  2-ct  stamps,  t!.  G.  H  truer,  Allentown.  Pa. 


BED  ( !A  I’S,  the  Great  English  Layers;  coming 
fowl.  IK  varieties  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Ducks,  etc.  15 
years’  experience.  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

H.  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 


KH 

LAVAL  (Seam 
iu7b5  ^Separators 

M-5HARPLES-WEoa ‘efeTSuLl: 

ECCS  for  HATCHING. 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  Aylesbury  Ducks -Good  Stock, 
ftl  per  18;  three  settings  for  $2.50.  These  eggs  wiilhatch. 

S  F.  WASHBURN,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  .1. 


General  Advertising?  Bates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER- 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  lino  (this 

sized  typo,  11  lines  to  the  Inch) . 80  conti. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wlthln  ono  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent*. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2  00 

“  “  Six  months .  1-10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12«.  6d.) 

France . . .  8.04  (1614  fr  ) 

French  Colonlos .  4.03 ,29)4  tr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
M  leoond  olaee  mall  matter. 
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PERRbNALS. 

Mu.  Charles  Dkuky,  the  new  Minister  of 
Agriculture  in  Ontario,  was  formerly  a  Meth¬ 
odist  preacher,  and  still  exercises  that  calling 
occasionally. 

Fred.  Gebhard  of  Lilly  Langtry  notoriety, 
has  bought  3,300  acres  of  land  in  California 
and  will  locate  one  of  the  finest  thoroughbred 
stock  ranches  in  the  country. 

L.  I.  Dorsey  Jr,  the  trotting  horse  breeder 
and  turf  writer,  who  founded  the  Golddust 
family,  died  suddenly  Thursday  on  his  farm 
near  Louisville,  Ky.  aged 99. 

Four  years  ago  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of 
Chicago,  was  a  candidate  for  a  position  on  the 
Chicago  delegation  to  the  convention  which 
nominated  Cleveland.  He  was  defeated  by  a 
ballot-box  stuirer  named  Mackin.  Now  Mac- 
kin  is  in  the  penitentiary  and  Fuller  is  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Melville  Weston  Fuller,  the  new  Chief 
Justice  of  tho  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
was  born  at  Augusta,  Me.,  February  11, 1833. 
Fitted  for  college  iu  Augusta ;  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  in  1853.  Studied  law  at  Bangor  and 
later  at  Harvard  University,  and  began  to 
practice  in  1850  in  Augusta,  and  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  clients  acted  as  editor  of  the  Age. 
Went  to  Chicago  shortly  afterwards,  where 
for  30  years  he  has  had  a  very  lucrative  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  bar.  A  membor  of  the  Illinois 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1801,  and  of  the 
Legislature  in  1802.  Delegate  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Conventions  in  1804,  >72,  ’70 
and  ’80.  Married  Calastia  O.  Reynolds  in 
1858,  and  on  her  death,  married  Mary  Ellen 
Coolbaugh,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  banker. 
Has  eight  daughters.  Has  always  borne  a 
very  high  personal  aud  professional  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  is  worth  upwards  of  $250,000. 


New  York  to  the  Front! 

A  Matter  Which  Concerns  You. 

The  following  unsolicited  opinions  from 
your  friends  and  neighbors,  men  and  women 
whom  you  know  and  respoct,  ought  to  carry 
conviction  to  any  doubting  mind.  These 
words  of  gratitude  are  from  those  who  have 
been  afliicted  but  are  now  well,  and  the  persons 
giving  them  are  naturally  solicitous  that 
others,  troubled  as  were  they,  may  know  tho 
means  of  cure.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  longer  be  ill  from  kidney,  liver  or 
stomach  troubles.  You  can  be  cured  as  well 
as  others,  do  not  longer  delay  treatment,  but 
to-day  obtain  that  which  will  restore  you  to 
permanent  health  aud  strength. 

New  York,  (143  3rd  Ave.)  Feb.  19.  1888.— 
After  usiug  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure,”  I  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  fonnd  it  the 
greatest  romedy  for  the  kidneys  in  the  world. 
I  w-ould  inform  you  that  I  followed  tho  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  “Pedestrian”  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  and  am  proud  to  state  that  I 
retired  as  Champion  Endurance  Pedestrian  of 
the  world.  I  then  became  mauager  of  Walk¬ 
ing  and  Bicycle  Matches.  The  severe  strain 
told  upon  my  kidneys.  I  suffered  untold 
misery.  I  was  induced  to  try  “Warner’s  Safe 
Cure”  and  after  taking  six  (0)  bottles,  I  am 
enabled  to  say  I  am  better  than  I  have  been 
in  ten  years.  I  will  with  pleasure  answer  any 
parties  who  may  desire  information, 

Brooklyn,  (458  Henry  St)  Jan.  3lst,  1888. 
—Last  summer  I  suffered  much  from  malaria 
and  was  recommended  by  a  friend  to  try 
“Warner’s  Safe  Cure”  aud  am  pleased  to  say 
*t  worked  a  most  successful  cure. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 

The  congress  of  women  recently  held  at 
Washington  came  up  for  discussion  at  the 
club  tho  other  night.  Tho  number  of  men  in 
our  neighborhood  who  think  women  should 
be  allowed  to  vote,  seems  to  bo  exceedingly 
limited.  I  suppose  we  are  behind  tbe  age  a  mile 
or  so.  Tne  general  opinion  among  tho  men — 
and  women  too  for  that  matter— seems  to  be 
that  at  tho  present  tune  woman’s  work  is  home 
work.  Most  of  our  women  folks  would  not  vote 
it'  they  had  the  chance— except  perhaps  on  the 
temperance  question,  aud  wo  are  very  t'ortun- 
ate  in  the  fact  that  liquor  does  very  lictlo  dam¬ 
age  iu  our  neighborhood.  Our  women  folks 
seem  to  feel  that  if  they  can  keep  their  homes 
bright  and  cheerful,  do  their  full  share  of  the 
work  and  muke  life  just  as  happy  and  bright 
as  they  can,  with  as  little  complaint  us  possi¬ 
ble,  they  are  doing  their  full  share  of  national 
work.  It  may  bo  that  this  aim  in  lile  is  not 
high  enough  aud  that  our  women  folks  need 
toning  up  to  a  “higher  ideal”  or  something 
of  that  kind,  but  you  will  travel  a  good  many 
miles,  if  I  do  say  it,  before  you  will  find  a 
neighborhood  where  thero^is  more  of  the 
“Bright  Bide  of  Farming.”  Btrauge  to  say, 
Uncle  Jacob  had  little  to  say  in  this  discussion. 
When  we  asked  his  opinion  at  last  ho  rubbed 
his  head  awhile  and  at  length  pulled  out  an  old 
newspaper. 

“Veil  veil,”  he  said”  dot  vas  a  subject  dot 
vas  nefer  kept  quiet,  uud  yet  vas  nefer  settled. 
My  obinion  vas  shust  like  a  biece  off  boetry 
dot  1  reads  mit  my  baber.  In  my  obinion  it 
puts  dor  subject  shust  into  a  nud  shell  und 
keeps  it  dere  all  der  vile.”  Bo  he  read  tho 
following: — I  do  not  know  the  author. 

I. 

“she  vu«  hunt  out  her  ‘righis.’ 

Robbed  mlt  some  gruel  chance  off  live’s  delights 
JWlt  adlssaiislled  uud  restless  soul, 

Mlt  u  hall  logic  dot  she  vas  gount  whole, 

Earnest  no  doubt,  und  honest,  not  unsexed, 

Hut  hungering  und  garrulous  uud  vexed, 

Mitsiarvlng  Instincts,  mlt  a  fruitless  fame, 

Und  mlt  an  Itching  for  der  sort  off  fame 
Dot  gomes  mlt  der  mere  brlntlngs  off  a  name 
She  called  out  mit  der  ‘rights,’  showed  solemn  craft, 
Und  all  der  men, 

Dose  brude  men, 

Dey  vas  shust  laughed. 

II. 

She  vas  not  hunt  oud  her  “rights,” 

She  dreamed  not  off  some  path  mlt  mannish  bights, 
Hut  followed  Nudure’s  vay  und  deemed  dot  goot, 

Und  bloomed  mlt  ilower  und  fruit  mlt  vomanhood. 
She  lofed  dot  ‘tyrant;’  bore  mlt  noble  part, 

Der  life  mlt  him  uud  sayed,  mit  all  her  heart, 

Dot  she  had  her  rights. 

she  held  dot  somedlnks  men  und  vomans  meant 
'I  o  be  unlike,  but  each  vas  supplement 
Unto  der  odor,  dot  vas  her  yontle  whim 
He  vas  not  more  mit  her  dan  she  mit  him, 

Und  little  ylldren  gathered  mlt  ner  knee, 

Und  all  der  men, 

Dose  brude  men, 

Dey  vas  die  for  shust  like  she.” 

SMALL  PICA. 
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WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Khicat  In  Toue.  Style,  Finish  and  xuueral 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  «  yeara. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

VVeuvcr  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  Pa.  ^ 
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New  York  city,  (157  W.  23rd  St.)  Jau.  25th 
1888. — For  about  10  years,  up  to  three  years 
ago,  I  was  suffering  the  most  excruciating 
and  unbearable  pains  in  the  left  side,  contiuu- 
ally  belching  up  wind,  with  a  tired  and  lan¬ 
guid  feeling,  I  am  a  conductor  on  the  Eleva 
ted  Railway,  aud  was  when  I  commenced  tak¬ 
ing  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure.”  I  used  to  lose  on 
an  average  four  days  every  month  with  these 
horrible  pains.  1  tried  lots  of  doctors  and  lots 
of  medicine  but  of  no  avail,  until  a  friend 
came  along  and  told  me  about  “Warner’s 
Bate  Cure.”  I  think  I  took  about  18  or  20  bot¬ 
tles,  entirely  driving  tho  pain  away,  relieving 
me  of  that  languid  feeling,  giving  me  a  better 
color  and  good  appetite. 


CUM 


New  York,  (No.  30,  E.  22d  St)  Feb,  3,1888, 
— My  son  has  been  taking  “Warner’s  Safe 
Caro”  for  two  years  and  beseems  to  be  entire¬ 
ly  cured  of  his  trouble,  which  the  doctors 
pronounced  at  that  time  Bright’s  Disease. 

&  v- 


Brooklyn,  (141.  Myrtle  Ave.)  Fob.  19,  1888 
— I  have  been  employed  on  the  Union  Ferry 
Co.  since  L848,  and  enjoyed  good  health  until 
1  was  ruptured  23  years  ago.  Five  years  ago 
I  was  cured  of  the  rupture,  aud  then  taken 
with  Hydrocele  and  was  operated  on  by  Dr. 
Burnham,  of  Now  York  City,  tho  last  opera, 
tiou  being  performed  in  188(5  at  222  Pearl  St. 
Brooklyn.  Since  that  time  1  have  had  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  water  in  the  stomach  and  weakness  of 
the  kidney.  Last  fall  I  was  recommended  to 
take  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure,”  aud  since  that 
time  I  have  found  great  relief  in  my  kidneys 
aud  stomach. 


’WIIY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES? 

When  you  cun  buy  Harness,  Hand-made,  Rest  Oak 
Leather,  for  $6  50,  $8  50,  *10,  *12.  $1:1.50, *15.  Double  Sets, 
■S<!0,  *25,  $30.  Shipped  subject  to  approval,  til  page  cata¬ 
logue /ree.  KING  &  CO  ,  Wholesale  Mt’rs,  Owego,  N.Y. 


HU€1IIK£ 


ipf  Work*  on 
Cither  STAND¬ 
ING  TIMBER  or 
STUMPS.  Will  pull 
un  ordinary  Grub 
h  iu  1%  minuted. 


UAWKEYB 

GRUB  &  STUMP 


* 


Makes  a  clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,  a  hoy 
and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handlo. 
The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  tho  Machine. 
It  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  send  for  an  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms  aud  testimonials.  Address  the 
Manufacturers, 

•  JAMES  3ULNE  A  SON,  Scotch  drove,  Iowa, 


200,000  THOMAS?^®! IN  USE 

[The  THOMAS  RAKES 


XjAHLGtBST  sals;  on  juahthc, 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels.  One  or  two  horse.  Hand  or  Hell  Dump 
With  or  without  spring  over  teeth.  Extra  wide  Rakes.  Gather 
least  dust,  dirt  and  trash.  Easiest  to  operate.  Easiest  on  horse 
Made  entirely  of  the  best  material  aud  made  to  last.  Kim  plest  ami 
strongest  Rakes  made. 


TheTHOMAS 


Only  successful  Tedder  in  heavy  Hay.  Only  perfect  Tedder. 
Made  with  Shafts  or  Tongue.  Most  popular  Tedder  made. 
Beat  Fork  on  any  Tedder.  One  and  two  horse  Tedders. 

Also  Lawn  Mowers  &  Lift  &  Force  Pumps. 

Circulars  and  full  particulars  sent  promptly.  Address 

THE  THOMAS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Springfield,  0. 


Branch  f 4e  s.  < 
s.  i&iv 


Houses. 


Canal  St.,  Chicago,  III.;  1 545  S.  Itroadwa  y,  St.  Lou  in.  Mo.;  1430  Hickory 
kansan  City.  Mo.;  II  3  E.Oth.  St.  I'an  I,  Minn.;  71  (’lint  on  St.,  Host  on,  41  ass.; 
W.  Alain  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  22,’i  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUCKEYE 

Hay  bakes 


No  RATCHETS  or 


PRACTICALLY 

A  Self-Dump  Bake 

HIGH  W  II  EE  LS  with 
Tires  bolted  on.  TEETH 
are  loiigand  adjustable.  Made 
of  Crucible  .Steel  with  Oil 
Temper,  lias  a  Lock  Lever 
and  Swinging  Cleaner-Bar. 
We  make  both  the  COIL  and 
DROP  TOOTH. 


NOT  EXCELLED 
BY  ANY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET. 


We  also  manufacture  Buckeye 
Grain  Drills,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills,  Buckeye  Riding  and 
Walking  Cultivators,  Buck¬ 
eye  Seeders,  Lubin  Pulver¬ 
izer  and  Clod  Crushers. 

Rranch  Houses:  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Kansas  City  Mo.;  and  San  Erau- 
ciseo.  Cal.  fftf'Send  for  Circular  to 
either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

P.  P .  M  AST  &  CO. Springfield, 0. 


the  SCIENTIFIC  KITofTOOLSs 

"  Warranted  tho  Best  and  Cheapest  on  the  market.  Can - 

furnish  Kit  complete  or  any  part  of  it,  leaving  out  articles 
parties  may  have  or  do  not  want.  Can  furnish  larger  I-’orges 
with  lever  if  desired.  Also  the  SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILL "Tiie  BEST 

MILL  on  EARTH.” 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


Farmer’s  Forge,  No.  5  B.  Will 
heat  I  lA  inch  Iron. 


■C O0I  Blacksmith’s 

Combination  Anvil  Hammer  aud 
and  Vise,  Hardened  „  . 

Face.  Fine  Polish.  Handle. 

Wei k lit.  50  1  Os.  Weight,  2  lb. 


Farrier’s  Knife, Woostcnholm, 


Adz  Eye  Shoeing  Hammer 
und  Hundlc,  Weight,  0  oz« 


Screw  Piute,  3  Taps,  3  Set 
Dies.  Cut  Yj  and  %  inch. 


The  foos 


Blacksmith’s  Tongs,  Wrought 

Iron.  18  inches.  _ 

MPGr.  CO..  SiDrixLSficld.  OHio 


Blacksmith's  Hand  Feed. 
Hot  Chisel.  Weight, 
\Yx  lbs.  Steel.  60  lbs. 


We  make  from  the  best  material  Superior  Articles 
I  of  Dairy  Goods,  that  are  models  of  strength  ami  simplici¬ 
ty.  Unquestioned  proof  given  of  their  durability.  Sole  manu- 


tv.  _ 

facturers  of  Curtis’  Improved  Factory  Churn,  Mason’s 
Powc 
I  Box 


ng< 

AN 


iver  Butter  Worker,  Lever  Worker,  Curtis’  Square  ^ 
x  Churn,  Rectangular  Churn,  Cream  Vats,  Dog  Power, etc. 

“One  Family  Churn  at  wholesale  where  we  have  n« 
gent.”  All  goods  warranted  exactly  as  represented.  TWO  GDI 
Nl»  FOURTEEN  SILVER  MfiDALS  awarded  for  superiority.  _ 

coil  NISH,  CURTIS  &  GREENE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis? 


It  positively  prevents  Butter 
from  ever  becoming  Rancid, 

and  causes  It  to  retain  its  freshness,  aroma,  and  line 
llavor  for  months- even  when  exposed  to  atmospher¬ 
ic  Influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  tbe  leading  agricultural  papers  Also 
by  Crt  amerles,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  tho 
country.  Retail  Price  at  New  York,  224  lb.  back,  $1. 

Hold  your  .1  tine  Butter  for  a  .1  aim  ary  Price. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

vfimce  and  Factory: 

Foot  of  West  11th  Street,  New  York  City. 


BEN  PERLEY  POORE S 


WONDERFULLY  POPULAR.  The  Crowning  Life  Work  of  the  late 

Memorial  Edition.  \  AGENTS 

LOW  PRICE.  JUST  OUT.)  Wanted. 

Spicy  Reminiscences  of  GO  years’  life  among  the  Brilliant  Mon  and  Proud  Ladies  of  tho  nation’s  capital. 
Eminent  critics  say  of  it:  Ki  Full  of  interest.”- Hon  John  Shonnan.  “  Charminy  i  n  ever/jJ?  ne” -Hon.  II.  L. 
Dawos.  “ A  running  river  of  lively  anecdote  .”-N  .Y .  Tribune.  “  Extremely  amusing”  -Toledo  Blade.  -“//« 
wiehhn  pen  shnrp  as  a  bayonet. ’’-Christian  Advocate.  “  Hr  im full  of  humor1'- Herald.  “ Full  of  ruci/  <jos - 
«;>.”-Chicago  Times.  Apply  for  Big  Term,  to  lU'HUAItD  BKOS.  PhUadeiphla,  Boston,  or  Chicago! 


CORPUS  TjRAIV 

will  reduce  fat  at  the  rate  of  10  to 
Ulbs.per  month  without  affecting 
the  general  health,  tie.  in  damps 
for  circulars  covering  testinurni 
als.  S.  E.  Maiibh  Co..  2315 
Madison  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


[ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS 

simply  stopinng  the  PA  T-produe- 
ing  effects  of  food.  The  supply 
being  stopped  the  natural  work- 
|  ing  of  the  system  draws  on  the 
fat  and  at  once  reduces  weight. 


RAKE 


Hand-Dump  nud  Self-Dump  Patterns. 

OVER  100,000  IN  USE. 


ITHACA  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Economical,  Strong,  and  Safe. 

ITHACA  BROADCAST  SOWER 

COMPLETE  iu  itself,  or  ns  Attachment  to  ltuke. 

SUPERIOR  GOODS  at  Low  Prices. 


1^  AGENTS  WANTKD  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Address  the  Manufacturers.  (Mention  this  paper  ) 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  COMPANY. 


50  SHARES  CAPITAL  STOCK 

FOR  SALE  BY  C.  G.  HILDRETH, 

45  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


AGENTS  WANTED! 

To  canvass  for  one  of  the  IargCMt,  oldest  estab¬ 
lished,  BEST  KNOWN  N  IJ  It  M  Hit  I  KS  in  the 
country.  Most  liberal  terms.  Unequaied  facilities. 
GENEVA  NURSERY.  Established  1S41». 

W.  &  T.  SMITH, 

Geneva,  IN.  Y. 


BUCKEYE 


J  unior 
LAWN 
MOWER 


Made  in 
Four 

Sizer,;  10,  12, 

14  and  10  inch 
ext t.  Most  reliable 
Mower  in  use  Easy 
to  ivork.  Strong 
and'  Durable. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Hohc  Reel 
ind  I, awn  Sprinkler,  Iron  Titrbiue  Wind  En- 
kineA,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Kuckeyo 
Iron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 
MAST,  FOGS  CO  ,  Springfield,  O. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


.JACKSON  BROT1IER8, 
NEW  mi  STATE  DBAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOBES, 
MAIN  OPPICK,  76  THIRD  A  VE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  18  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  Improved  maeninery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
E  lrst  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  oa  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


ROLLING  AND  HARROWING  CORN. 


(An  Interesting  experiment  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Bo wd itch,  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  showing  68  bushels  shelled  corn 

per  acre  on  28  1-2  acres.) 


It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  be  able  to  publish  the  following  statement  from  Mr.  Bowditch,  for  it 
was  eleven  years  ago  that  he  began  the  use  of  the  STOCK. BRIDGE  MANURES,  raising  in 
1876  a  remarkable  crop  of  corn.  He  has  continued  their  use  nearly  every  year  since,  and  we 


THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

For  POTATOES,  at  Planting  and  successive  Boeings. 
For  VEGETABLES  of  all  kinds. 

For  SUGAR  BEETS,  ASPAR%GUS,  SWEET  CORN, 
PEARS,  GRAPES,  STRAWBERRIES,  and  all  Small 
Fruits. 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. 


4.50  to  5  per  cent. 

8  to  10  per  cent. 
6  to  8  “  “ 


1  Nitrogen,  Soluble . 

Ammonia — as . -<  Nitrogen,  in  Organic  Matter . 

(  Ready-formed  Ammonia  .  . 

a  Am  j  AH  from  pure  bone  and  animal  matter ;  no  rock  used 

hosphoric  aci  .  -j  Near]y  aii  is  made  soluble  and  available . 

Potash,  Actual,  free  from  Chlorine  . 

Magnesia,  Lime, Soda,  Sulphuric  Acid,  etc...., .  77  to  81  “  “ 

The  strength  of  this  manure,  as  again  shown  by  the  State  Station  Analyses  (1887),  uniform¬ 
ly  exceeds  our  published  guarantee  (minimum)  by  more  than  one-hundred  pounds  in  a  ton,  of 
ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  We  have  steadily  aimed  to  improve  it  both  in  strength 
and  quality — and  in  addition  to  this  the  price  has  been  repeatedly  and  is  again  reduced. 

This  is  the  highest  grade  and  most  soluble  POTATO  MANURE  made,  and  contains 
some  FIFTY  PER  CENT,  more  AVAILABLE  PLANT  FOOD,  or  half  as 
much  again  Plant  Food  as  leading  standard  Ammoniated  Superphosphates.  Prof.  Cooke  quotes: 
“A  good  commercial  fertilizer  is  one  containing  340  lbs.  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  Potash  in  one  ton.”  One  ton  to  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE,  according  to 
last  analysis  made  (No.  313  of  the  Penn.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  April  21st,  1888),  contains 


believe  with  increasing  satisfaction. 

“I  have  just  finished  (Nov.  9),  husking  my  corn,  and  have  harvested  3,618  bushels  corn  from 
28j^  acres.  I  raised  about  one-half  on  barnyard  manure,  and  the  rest  with  Stockbridge  Corn 
Fertilizer.  There  was  very  little  difference  in  quantity  or  quality,  but  I  should  say  that  raised 
with  fertilizer  was  fully  as  good,  and  considering  the  quality  of  the  land,  perhaps  a  trifle  better. 

“The  soil  where  the  manure  was  applied  was  in  fair  condition,  being  sod  land ,  fairly  manured 
five  years  ago:  and  where  the  Stockbridge  was  applied  it  was  very  poor,  yellow  loam,  run  out 
land.  About  $28  worth  of  fertilizer  was  applied  per  acre,  broadcast  and  harrowed  in,  and  on  the 
manured  portion  about  forty  two-horse  tipcart  loads  per  acre  of  horse,  cow  and  sheep  manure. 
On  that  portion  where  the  fertilizer  was  applied  fodder  corn  with  a  little  fertilizer  had  been 
raised  the  previous  year. 

“The  land  was  plowed  on  the  last  of  May  and  early  in  June,  and  two  thirds  of  the  manure 
was  plowed  in  and  one-third  harrowed  in.  We  began  planting  corn  May  13th,  and  finished  J une 
6th,  using  eight  quarts  per  acre  of  seed,  mostly  Washakum  or  similar  variety.  The  rows  were 
three  feet  eight  inches  apart,  and  the  corn  was  planted  in  drills  with  a  western  corn  planter  which 
plants  two  rows  at  a  time,  covering  it  two  and  a  half  inches  deep.  The  ground  was  rolled  just 
after  planting,  aDd  the  corn  was  harrowed  with  a  Thomas  smoothing  harrow  both  before  and 
after  it  came  up.  No  hand  labor  was  used,  and  the  culture  was  comparatively  flat. 

“I  cultivate  very  much  as  formerly,  except  I  use  the  smoothing  harrow  until  the  corn  is  fully 
five  inches  high.  The  two  things  I  should  lay  stress  on  are,  first ,  heavy  rolling  after  planting  (I 
believe  in  drill  culture),  and  second ,  using  the  smoothing  harrow  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be 
plainly  seen,  and  before  if  the  weeds  start,  and  keep  it  going  longer  than  you  think  you  ought  to. 
One  or  two  horse  hoeings  with  the  wheel  horse  hoe  (the  best  tool  I  ever  owned),  and  one  or  two 
with  a  single  horse  hoe,  furnish  the  labor,” 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO. 


Over  500  pounds  of  the  three  Leading  Fertilizing  Elements— Nitro¬ 
gen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash— in  each  Ton. 

The  Potash  is  155  lbs.  in  each  ton,  or  nearly  four  times  the  usual  quantity  found  in 
Standard  Superphosphates. 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR,  PAMPHLET. 


THE  IVUPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


PIANO  FORTES 
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MAj(-HLLs$.  Tone.*:-  £lautiful  Tinijh. 


Li.U.mibblD 

APPLETON  ST.  BOSTON  MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

"^reatesUmTucement^ver  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tens  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
Band  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
r  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA.  CO., 

T>.  o.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


\A/U  TMAN’Q  NEW  improved 
W  ill  I  mAN  o  railway  power. 

TheBEST  IN  AMERICA 

is  2a  per  cent,  more  power.  Far  more 
.durable.  No  breakage.  New  Gover- 
nor.  Thousands  in  use.  Send  for 
1  circular.  Manufacturers  of 

liny  Presses,  Cider  Mills, 
Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shellers, 
Feed  Cutters,  etc.  Address 
WHITMAN  ACRICULT’L  CO.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters.  1<  levators, 
Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

Boomer  &  BoacLert  Preaa  Co.; 
118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse, 
A.  Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  ( Thymo-Cresol )  is  a 
handy,  sure, safe, abso¬ 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  BRADLEY  “HANDY” 


THE  BRADLEY  “HANDY”  WAGON. 

This  Wagon  has  .net  witli  unprecedented  success  since  its  introduction,  and  is, 
beyond  a  question,  the  most  popular  vehicle  of  its  class  in  the  market.  We  furnish  it 
with  one  or  two  seats  (both  movable),  shafts  or  poles,  and  with  or  without  canopy. 
The  special  feature  of  this  wagon  is  the  style  of  spring  used,  and  its  connection  with 
the  axle.  The  axles  are  cranked  down  with  the  springs  directly  over  them  and  con¬ 
nected  to  them  near  the  wheels,  giving  the  greatest  strength  with  i  he  least  possible 
weight,  and  allows  the  body  to  hang  lower  than  in  any  other  spring  vehicle  in  use. 
In  its  construction  we  use  nothing  hut  Solid  Steel  Axles,  the  finest.  Oil  Temper¬ 
ed  and  Tested  Steel  Spirugs  and  Wheels  that  we  guarantee  in  the  strongest 
manner:  A  thoroughly  well  made  Wagon,  8 IMPLE,  LIGHT,  CONVENIENT,  and 
LOW  PRICED,  Send  for  Catalogue — Free. 


THE  BRADLEY  “HANDY”  ROAD  CART.  * 

In  our  new  “Handy”  Road  Cart  the  style  of  axle  and  spring  made  popular 
through  the  Bradley  “Handy”  Wagon  is  used,  with  such  slight  modifications  as 
are  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  a  two-wheeled  vehicle.  The  body  is  constructed  without 
seat-arms  or  bars,  making  it  very  convenient  to  get  into  and  out  of,  and  it  is  nearly 
free  from  horse  motion  as  is  possible  in  any  such  vehicle.  First-class  material  is  used 
throughout,  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  competition  where  price  is  the  only 
consideration.  All  finished  in  Oil  and  Varnish,  neatly  striped.  Price  upon  application. 

BRADLEY  &  CO.,  <ESTA1!al,,rBD 


WAGON.  Patented  1885. 


THE  BRADLEY  “HANDY”  SURREY. 

% 

Our  Surrey  is  hung  on  the  same  style  gear  as  our  “Ilaudy”  Wagon,  and  by  doing 
this  we  produce  a  four- passenger  pleasure  vehicle  much  lighter  iu  weight  than  any 
other  of  the  same  capacity,  and  consequently  easily  handled  by  a  single  horse.  We 
produce  this  Surrey  in  two  grades,  bringing  our  prices  within  the  means  of  every 
horse  owner.  Roomy,  easy  to  get  into  and  out  of,  convenient,  durable,  well  finished, 
and  not  expensive.  Send  for  Catalogue — Free. 


.  As  it  is  not  possible  that  every  dealer  in  vehicles  in  this  country  will  carry  a  stock 
of  our  “Handy”  Wagons,  etc.,  we  would  suggest  that  you  send  to  us  direct  for  our 
Catalogue,  which  will  be  promptly  mailed;  and  iu  case  your  local  dealer  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  quote  prices,  we  will  name  a  price  at  which  we  will  deliver  any  vehicle 
of  our  make  to  any  R.  R.  Station  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


While  we  prefer  to  furnish  our  vehicles  through  regular  dealers  in  carriages 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  always  a  good  idea  for  the  consumer  to  have  a  copy  of 
our  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  upon  application,  as  in  it  we  are  able  to  accurately 
illustrate  and  describe  our  full  line  of  work.  We  have  sold  thousands  of  our  vehicles 
direct  to  consumers,  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  every  one  concerned. 

Branch  Oilice, 

63  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY* 


Syracuse,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


HftTR'r  H.O 
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VOL.  XLVII.  NO.  1999. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  19,  1888, 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

PERCIIERON  STALLION,  RIGOLO,  7915  (8354). 

At  Fig.  139  is  shown  the  Percheron  stallion, 
Rigolo,  7915  (S354),  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Savage  &  Farnum,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  He  is 
very  dark,  with  full  points,  and  a  small  star 
on  the  forehead.  He  is  15.3  hands  high,  and 
weighs  1,600  pounds.  He  was  foaled  on  March 
14,  1886,  and  imported  in  1887;  bred  by  M. 
Albert  Decrept,  of  La  Varenne,  commune  of 
St.  Bomert,  canton  or  Authon,  department  of 
Eure-et-Loir;  got  by  Producteur,  4280  (68),  be¬ 
longing  to  M.  Fardouet,  Jr. ;  dam  Bijou  (319), 
belonging  to  M.  Decrept,  by  Brilliant,  1899 
(756),  and  out  of  Bijou. 

Producteur,  3280  (68),  by  Madeira,  1546  (770), 
and  out  of  Gentille  (4062),  by  Porthos;  Madei¬ 
ra,  1546  (770) ,  by  Vidocq,  483  (732),  aud  out  of 
Jeanne  by  Favori  I  (711);  Favori  I  (711)  by 
Vieux-Chaslin  (713)  and  out  of  L’Amie  by 
Vieux-Pierre  (894),  he  by  Coco  (712);  Vidocq, 
483  (732),  by  Coco  II  (714),  and  out  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Cheri,  he  by  Rustique;  Coco  II  (714)  by 
Vieux-Chaslin  (713)  aud  out  of  La  Grise  by 
Vieux-Pierre  (883) ;  Vieux-Chaslin  (713)  by 
Coco  (712),  and  out  of  Poule  by  Sandi;  Coco 
(712)  by  Mignon  (715)  and  out  of  Pauline  by 
Vieux-Coco,  belonging  to  M.  Poilpre;  Mignon 
(715)  by  Jeau-le- 
Bianc  (739) ;  Brilliant 
1899  (756)  by  Coco  II 
(714),  etc.,  aud  out  of 
Rosette  by  Mina,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  French 
Government. 

- - 

FARM  HORSES- 
RAISING.COLTS. 

C.  S.  RICE. 

Increased  attention 
to  horse-breeding ; 
as  a  rulei  farmers 
can  raise  horses 
cheaper  than  they 
can  buy  them ;  the 
kind  to  breed 
from ;  sound  pa¬ 
rents  beget  sound 
offspring ;  raising 
colts  cheaply ;  cost 
of  raising  a  colt; 
the  best  weight  for 
a  farm  horse ;  the 
most  desirable 
strain ;  the  Per- 
cherons ;  what 
farmers  say ;  the 
Cleveland  Bays. 

For  many  years 
this  country  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  and 
Canada  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  dairy 
cows  and  farm  horses 
needed  to  keep  up  the 
requisite  number. 

Little  attention  was 
given  by  the  major¬ 
ity  of  farmers  to  the 
breeding  of  their 
own  stock,  and  the 
result  was  inferior 
animals  and  a  loss  of 
many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  coun¬ 
ty.  In  the  last  10  or 
15  years  these  impor¬ 
tations  have  gradu¬ 
ally  decreased,  and 


at  the  present  time  most  of  the  cows  and  horses 
are  home-bred.  The  show  of  stock  at  our  fairs 
is  a  creditable  one,  but  there  is  still  need  of 
improvement.  The  more  progressive  farmers 
are  at  last  awake  to  their  own  interests,  and 
the  near  future  is  full  of  promise. 

Whether  it  will  be  profitable  to  engage  in 
breeding  horses  depends  somewhat  on  the  size 
of  the  farm  and  the  amount  of  team  labor  de¬ 
manded  by  the  method  of  cultivation  pursued, 
If  the  breeding  mare  cannot  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  farm  labor,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
the  cost  of  her  keeping  must  be  charged  to  the 
colt,  then  horses  ready  for  business  should  be 
purchased.  On  many  farms  two  horses  can 
do  the  work,  but  it  would  be  inconvenient  and 
unprofitable  if  one  of  them  was  used  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  With  a  larger  farm  tilled  en¬ 
tirely  by  hired  help  at  full  wages,  unincum¬ 
bered  teams  may  bo  the  most  economical.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  farmer  can  raise  all  the 
horses  needed  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  them 
at  present  prices.  Cases  like  those  above  men¬ 
tioned  are  only  exceptions.  A  dark  bay  or 
chestnut  mare,  15  hands  high,  sound  and  per¬ 
fect  in  limbs  and  feet,  of  good  form  and  good 
constitution,  and  that  will  weigh  1,100  pounds, 
will  prove  of  great  profit  when  used  both  for 
farm  labor  and  breeding.  No  one  consulting 
his  own  interest  will  use  an  unsound,  inferior, 
or  very  old  mare,  or  one  with  any  known  hered¬ 
itary  weakness.  Such  breeding  results  in 
loss  to  those  who  engage  in  it,  and  at  the  same 


time  fills  the  country  with  unsightly  and  un¬ 
profitable  animals.  Good  qualities  are  in¬ 
herited  in  the  farm  horse  just  as  surely  as 
speed  is  hereditary  in  the  trotting  stock,  and 
the  point  of  greatest  importance  in  breeding 
is  to  secure  as  nearly  perfect  parentage  as 
possible  both  in  dam  and  sire.  In  the  absence 
of  accident,  and  of  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases,  colts  and  horses,  the  offsprings  of 
sires  and  dams,  alike  perfect  in  form,  sound 
and  capable  of  enduring  hardship  will  need 
no  medicine,  and  afford  no  business  for  the 
veterinarian.  The  saying  that  “an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of 
cure,”  will  apply  with  force  in  this  case.  Many 
horses  within  my  own  knowledge  have  passed 
from  youth  to  old  age  without  medicine  and 
with  no  idle  days  from  sickness.  With  correct 
breeding  and  judicious  management  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  horses  would  be  greatly  increased. 
Any  farmer  can  avail  himself  of  the  laws  of 
nature  in  these  things  if  he  chooses;  bub  the 
multitude  will  continue  to  transgress  such 
laws  by  using  worthless  mares  for  breeding, 
and  that  to  their  own  pecuniary  loss.  In  my 
opinion  much  harm  is  done  by  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  use  of  so  called  remedies  among  horses 
and  cattle.  I  do  not  undervalue  the  services 
of  the  educated  and  competent  veterinarian, 
but  would  rather  risk  my  stock  without  medi¬ 
cine  or  medical  advice  than  in  the  hands  of  the 
typical  country  horse  doctor. 

Colts  may  be  cheaply  raised  and  sold  for  a 


moderate  price  and  money  made  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  who  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  good  farm  manager  and  of  great  ex¬ 
perience,  keeps  them  until  they  are  three 
years  old  without  grain,  and  in  winter  on  the 
refuse  of  the  cattle  mauger.  Such  a  colt  can 
be  pastured  for  86  the  season,  and  at  three 
years  of  age  will  not  have  cost  more  than  850 
and  will  sell  for  8100,  thus  securing  a  neb 
profit  of  $50.  This  is  in  one  sense  satisfactory, 
but  a  colt  with  better  keeping  could  be  sold 
for  more  money  and  at  greater  profit.  The 
cost  of  raising  a  colt  in  Northern  New  York 


is  usually  as  follows: 

Use  of  sire . $10  00 

Pasture  first  season .  3  00 

First  winter,  1  ton  hay,  $10,  and 

8  bushels  oats,  50  cents .  14  00 

Pasture  for  two  seasons  .  12  00 

Second  winter,  IX  ton  hay,  15 

bushels  grain .  22  50 

Third  winter  the  same .  22  50 


PERCHERON 


STALLION,  RIGOLO  7915.  From  Life 


Total  cost  at  three  years  old. . .  $84  00 
A  good  colt,  weighing  400  pounds  at  this 
age,  will  sell,  for  ordinary  farm  purposes,  for 
8150  without  breaking  to  harness,  and  give  a 
net  profit  of  866.00  to  the  breeder.  A  well 
inclosed  box  stall,  16  feet  each  way,  with  a 
door  opening  into  a  yard  nob  used  for  other 
stock,  will  be  suitable  for  winter-quarters. 
Plenty  of  straw  should  be  used  for  bedding, 
and  the  manure  should  be  removed  occasion¬ 
ally.  The  manure,  if  well  saved,  will  pay  for 
all  the  care  needed. 

A  large  number  of 
our  leading  farmers 
have  recently  given 
me  their  views  as  to 
the~most  desirable 
weight  for  the  farm 
horse,  and  nearly  all 
agree  on  1,100  pounds 
as  best  for  all  uses. 
hi;my  judgment,  100 
pounds  added  would 
be  an  improvement. 
Rather  than  increase 
the  weight  of  the 
farm  team  beyond 
2,400  pounds,  I  would 
use  a  third  horse  if 
occasion  required. 
The  hardest  team 
labor  done  on  my 
farm  is  in  the  use  of 
the  hay-loader,  the 
manure  -spreader, 
and  the  weighted 
wheel  harrow  in  pre- 
p  ar  ing  potato 
ground;  but  a  good 
2,400  team  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated 
these  machines  for 
years  without  harm 
to  themselves. 

As  to  which  is  the 
most  desirable  strain, 
great  diversity  of 
opinion  exists.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Hambleton- 
ians  are  as  well 
established  and  as 
popular  as  any,  but 
many  farmers  are 
looking  to  the  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  Per- 
cherons  as  promising 
the  best  results  in  im¬ 
proving  the  lighter 
stock  of  the  country. 
Although  the  use  of 
these  heavy  sires  on 
light  mares  is  con¬ 
trary  to  sound  and 
well  established  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  breed¬ 
ing,  nevertheless, 


Fig. 
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THE  RUBAI.  REW-YORKEB. 


with  mtxch  of  our  stock  this  cross  promises 
greater  improvement  than  any  other  now 
available.  I  cannot  better  express  the  views 
of  those  who  advocate  this  cross  than  by  quot¬ 
ing  the  language  and  arguments  of  letters 
that  I  have  lately  received  from  well  known 
farmers  of  the  county. 

“I  prefer  the  Percheron.  He  has  weight,  is 
compactly  made,  is  well  on  bis  legs,  has  excel¬ 
lent  feet,  has  great  staying  power,  is  a  fair 
traveler,  a  good  walker,  is  tractable  and  good- 
natured  and  keeps  his  flesh.  The  mania  for 
trotting  stock  has  filled  the  country  with 
snail  horses  just  fast  enough  to  get  beaten, 
and  good  for  little  else.  It  is  easy  to  sell  a 
well  made  borse  weighing  1,100  or  1,200 
pounds;  but  the  county  is  full  of  those  weigh¬ 
ing  from  700  to  900  pounds  that  no  one  w  ants.” 
This  gentleman  has  a  mare  weighing  just  900 
pounds.  He  has  raised  three  colts  from  her, 
using  a  Percheron  sire  weighing  1,400  pounds. 
Each  of  these  colts  took  a  first  premium  at  our 
fair  last  fall.  The  one  coming  three  will  now 
weigh  1,100  pounds  and  is  a  good  salable  colt. 

Another  well  known  farmer  writes: 

“Most  assuredly  I  approve  of  the  Percheron 
horse.  I  have  a  mare  weighing  900  pounds, 
and  have  just  sold  her  colt  weighing  1,110 
pounds,  two  years  and  seven  months  old,  for 
8150.  The  sire  weighed  1,600  pounds.”  The  colt 
was  a  good  one.  Theory  will  not  prevail  against 
such  arguments  as  those  above  given.  With 
a  larger  mare  used,  the  result  may  be  a  horse 
too  heavy  to  suit  our  farm  demand,  but  a 
horse  of  this  sort,  if  well  made  and  sound,  is 
of  more  value  for  other  purposes.  I  have  not 
raised  any  Percheron  stock  myself,  but  now  I 
have  two  excellent  mares  weighing  about 
1 ,260  pounds  each,  in  foal  by  an  imported 
horse  of  this  breed,  and  I  confidently  expect 
good  results,  even  if  the  progeny  are  too 
heavy  for  farm  use. 

I  think  that  a  majority  of  our  horsemen  do 
not  approve  of  breeding  from  these  large  and 
heavy-limbed  sires.  A  very  competent  judge 
and  breeder  writes  as  follows:  “Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  I  favor  a  Percheron  horse 
for  Lewis  County,”  and  this  corresponds  with 
the  views  expressed  by  many  with  whom  I 
have  conversed.  The  best  argument  made  by 
this  gentleman  is  the  sale  of  a  colt  for  nearly 
8100  advance  on  the  price  obtained  for  the 
Percheron  above  stated,  but  the  sire  used  was 
a  Cleveland  Bay  owned  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  county.  This  breed  is  well  spoken  of 
by  those  acquainted  with  it,  aud  will,  I 
think,  receive  more  attention  in  the  future. 

The  farm  horse  should  be  home-bred,  and 
home-trained.  The  intelligent,  well-educated 
horse  values  his  home  and  appreciates  the 
kindness  of  his  owner,  aud  by  language  un¬ 
mistakable,  if  not  vocal,  signifies  his  wish  to 
be  useful. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 


INSECTICIDE  NOTES. 


We  have  not  attempted,  in  this  issue,  to 
give  anything  like  a  systematic  treatise  on 
entomology.  The  first  object  has  been  to  call 
renewed  attention  to  the  use  of  the  arsenical 
solutions  in  the  apple  orchard.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  importance,  and  we  hope  our 
notes  will  have  the  effect  of  stirring  up  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  it.  There  appear  to  be 
some  half  a  dozen  reliable  insecticides  that  are 
in  general  use.  We  refer  more  particularly 
to  those  which  can  be  made  at  home.  If  a 
farmer  can  mix  Paris-green  with  plaster  or 
with  water  or  make  his  own  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  or  tobacco  tea,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  save  the  manufacturer’s  profit.  It 
is  not  probable  that  any  of  the  patented  in¬ 
secticides  contain  any  of  the  poisonous  ele¬ 
ments  that  the  farmer  cannot  buy  and  mix  at 
a  cost  far  below  the  dealers’  prices.  There¬ 
fore  we  have  said  more  about  home-made  in¬ 
secticides  than  we  otherwise  should  have 
done.  For  a  list  of  the  more  common  insecti¬ 
cides  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
refer  the  reader  to  the  first  paragraph  of  Prof. 
Cook’s  article  on  this  page. 

The  battle  is  but  half  won  against  our  insect 
enemies  when  the  insecticides  are  decided 
upon.  There  is  as  much  knowledge  requii’ed 
in  using  weapons  as  in  selecting  them.  Prof. 
Fernald  tells  the  story  of  a  farmer  who  was 
accustomed  to  employ  a  boy  to  climb  his 
apple  trees  and  destroy  the  tent  caterpillars  as 
soon  as  they  appeared;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
send  the  boy  several  times,  as  new  tents  were 
found  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  ones, 
and  he  was  unable  to  understand  the  reason, 
until  his  little  girl,  who  had  undertaken  to 
raise  a  colony  in  the  house  for  her  own  amuse¬ 
ment,  discovered  that  the  caterpillars  left  the 
tent  and  went  out  to  feed  only  in  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon,  and  again  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon.  Her  father  took  the  hint,  and 
sent  the  boy  to  destroy  the  caterpillars  only 


in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  the  work  was  effectual,  for  the  cater¬ 
pillars  were  all  in  the  nest  when  the  boy  crush¬ 
ed  them. 

This  illustrates  the  point  we  desire  to  make, 
viz. :  that  the  surest  way  to  combat  an  insect 
is  to  understand  its  habits.  These  habits  are 
fixed  and  if  we  know  what  the  insect  is  going 
to  do  at  a  certain  season,  we  can  head  it  off 
with  preventive  measures.  While  the  habits 
of  a  species  of  insects  are  fixed,  different  spe¬ 
cies  have  different  habits.  Borne  eat  the  leaves, 
others  bore  into  the  bark,  and  others  attack 
the  roots  below  ground.  Some  work  at  night, 
others  during  the  day.  Some  do  not  eat  the 
leaves  at  all, but  bore  in  through  the  epidermis 
and  suck  out  the  sap.  Thus  we  see  how  abso¬ 
lutely  important  it  is  that  the  insect  fighter 
should  know  what  his  enemy  does,  and  where 
he  can  be  met  and  fought.  Just  as  a  man  can 
treat  his  sick  horses  and  cattle  far  more  intel¬ 
ligently  when  he  knows  what  causes  the  dis¬ 
ease,  a  farmer  can  use  insecticides  with  great¬ 
er  efficiency  when  he  knows  the  habits  of  the 
insects  he  desires  to  destroy. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  tell  intelligent 
men  that  substances  which  will  destroy  hu¬ 
man  life  when  taken  in  small  quantities  should 
be  handled  with  the  greatest  care.  Every 
child  should  be  given  to  understand  the  dead¬ 
ly  nature  of  the  substance,  and  a  place  should 
be  provided  for  its  keeping  that  will  render  it 
impossible  for  stock  to  reach  it.  The  man 
who  would  not  use  care  in  the  handling  and 
use  of  deadly  poisons  should  not  be  permitted 
to  use  them  at  all. 


quantity  to  four  ounces,  and  now  i  think  three 
ounces  are  plenty.  If  too  much  is  Used  it  will 
injure  the  foliage  of  the  trees  seriously,  there¬ 
fore  care  must  be  observed. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  s.  d.  willard. 


ARSENICAL  SOLUTIONS  IN  ORCHARDS. 


We  believe  it  was  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  who 
first  publicly  advised  the  spraying  of  apple 
trees  with  the  arsenical  solutions.  The  discov¬ 
ery  of  this  method  of  fighting  the  coddling 
moth  ranks,  in  its  importance  to  the  apple 
grower,  with  the  development  of  the  silo  or 
corn  thrashing  to  the  general  farmer. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  fully  50  per  cent  of  the 
possible  apple  crop  is  destroyed  each  year  by 
the  coddling  moth,  where  no  precautions  are 
taken  for  fighting  the  insect.  We  consider  it 
safe  to  say  that  could  a  careful  application  of 
the  arsenical  poisons  be  used,  this  loss  would 
be  reduced  to  20  per  cent.  We  have  had 
much  to  say  about  this  matter,  but  farmers 
are  slow,  in  some  instances,  to  take  hold  of  it. 
The  work  comes  at  a  time  when  other  farm 
operations  are  pressing,  many  farmers  do  not 
depend  upon  their  apple  crop  for  any  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  their  income,  and  there  is  a 
deep-rooted  objection  to  using  poisons  directly 
upon  any  fruit  or  vegetable  that  may  be 
eaten  without  washing  or  cooking.  Those 
who  make  a  business  of  apple-growing  have 
been  quick  to  take  advantage  of  these  means  of 
fighting  a  deadly  enemy.  In  fact  they  have 
been  forced  into  it  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  times.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use 
care  in  handling  poisons  of  any  kind.  That 
fact  must  always  be  distinctly  understood, 
but  the  statement,  frequently  made,  that  the 
use  of  these  dilute  solutions  of  the  arsenites  is 
necessarily  dangerous,  is  little  short  of  folly. 
The  following  facts  speak  for  themselves,  yet 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to 
a  few  points  of  particular  interest.  A  too 
strong  solution  will  scorch  the  foliage.  It  is 
better  to  put  on  more  of  a  weak  solution  than 
to  try  and  economize  in  water.  The  spraying 
must  be  done  just  after  the  blossoms  fall  and 
the  fruit  begins  to  set.  The  moth  deposits  her 
egg  at  the  calyx  or  blossom  end  of  the  fruit 
and  the  poison  must  reach  this  point  in  order 
to  be  effective.  When  the  apple  hangs  over, 
as  it  does  when  heavy  enough  to  bend  the 
stem,  there  is  small  chance  of  reaching  the 
seat  of  danger.  The  solution  must  be  thrown 
with  force  and  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray ;  and 
the  tree  must  be  well  wet  in  every  part. 


PARIS-GREEN  FOR  THE  CODDLING  MOTII. 


I  use  three  ounces  of  Paris-green  to  40  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  The  water  is  placed  in  a  cask, 
which  is  fastened  in  a  wagon,  and  on  top  is  a 
Field  force  pump,  connected  with  which  are  20 
feet  of  hose.  A  square  hole  is  cut  in  the  top  of 
the  cask,  through  which  the  water  and  Paris- 
green  are  put,  and  a  stick  is  inserted  to  keep 
the  Paris-green  well  mixed.  We  spray  the  trees 
soon  after  the  young  apples  are  formed.  We 
can  go  over  300  to  400  trees  per  day,  much  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  trees. 

We  save  the  crop,  or  all  there  should  be 
saved,  for  the  good  of  the  trees,  and  to  insure 
a  good  quality  of  fruit.  There  is  as  little 
profit  in  over-cropping  the  trees  as  in  raising 
small  fruit. 

After  an  experience  of  five  years  I  can  see 
no  danger  in  the  use  of  this  insecticide.  It 
will  pay  any  one  with  half  a  dozen  trees  to  use 
it.  Many  who  have  noticed  my  fruit  express 
surprise  that  I  should  have  my  trees  so  loaded 
with  fine  fruit  while  others  in  the  same  vicin¬ 
ity  are  quite  imperfect.  Formerly  I  used  five 
ounces  of  Paris-green;  then  I  reduced  the 


INSECTICIDES  IN  NEW  YORK. 


I  usEb  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  Paris  green 
in  40  gallons  of  water  and  sprayed  about  150 
trees  twice  over  the  first  time  just  when  the  ap¬ 
ples  were  forming  (or  when  they  were  about  as 
large  as  peas),  and  then  again  in  about  10 days; 
80  of  our  trees  that  we  sprayed  are  16  years 
old.  These  were  all  Greenings,  from  which  we 
got  301  barrels  of  fine  apples.  Every  one  that 
saw  the  orchard  said  they  never  saw  such  a 
sight,  so  many  apples  on  such  young  trees.  One 
or  two  of  them  bore  seven  barrels  of  apples 
each.  Besides  these,  we  sprayed  40  trees 
about  30  years  old,  from  which  we  picked  500 
barrels — 12%  barrels  to  the  tree,  on  an  average. 
From  about  35  old  trees  that  were  sprayed  we 
got  190  barrels  of  apples.  Total,  990  barrels 
from  sprayed  trees.  We  have  in  all  about 
1,000  trees,  of  which  160  were  sprayed.  We 
got  only  300  barrels  from  840  trees  which 
were  not  sprayed;  but  of  course,*  we 
did  not  expect  so  many  from  these.  They 
did  not  bloom  as  fully  as  the  rest;  in  fact,  a 
great  many  of  them  had  no  blossoms  at  all. 
Among  tbe  sprayed  trees  we  found  a  few 
wormy  apples,  but  they  were  scarce;  but  un¬ 
der  those  trees  that  were  not  sprayed  we  could 
find  many  wormy  ones.  There  were  more 
wormy  apples  among  five  barrels  taken  from 
trees  that  were  not  sprayed  than  in  50  barrels 
that  were  picked  from  the  sprayed  trees.  Any 
one  could  tell  where  we  sprayed  and  where 
not  by  walking  through  the  orchard  and 
looking  at  the  apples  that  were  on  the  ground. 
The  hogs  even  knew  "where  we  had  sprayed; 
they  did  no  rooting  where  we  had  done  so. 

Hall’s  Corners,  N.  Y.  t.  b.  wilson. 


INSECTICIDES  IN  OHIO. 


In  the  spring  of  1887  I  procured  a  Nixor 
sprayer  and  poisons,  resolved  to  give  the  usi 
of  arsenites  as  a  remedy  for  the  coddling 
moth  worm  a  thorough  trial.  I  made  two  set.' 
of  experiments,  one  with  Paris-green,  the 
other  with  London-purple;  in  all  other  re 
spects  they  were  equal.  I  used  them  of  three 
different  strengths— one  pound  to  50;  one 
pound  to  75,  and  one  pound  to  100  gallons  of 
water.  Three  trees  for  each  strength  were 
selected,  making  18  in  all,  nine  for  the  “green,’' 
nine  for  the  “purple.”  The  varieties  were 
Baldwin,  King  and  Talman.  The  trees  were 
in  full  bloom  on  May  15;  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d  I  gave  the  first  application.  The  wa¬ 
ter  had  scarcely  dried  upon  the  trees  when  a 
shower  fell,  aud  was  soon  followed  by  a  sec¬ 
ond,  and  it  rained  again  on  the  24ih.  Think¬ 
ing  these  rains  might  have  washed  out  the 
poison,  a  second  application  was  given  on  the 
26th.  Rain  fell  on  that  afternoon,  and  a 
large  amount  fell  during  tbe  week  ending 
June  4th.  By  this  time  I  thought  the  apples 
too  large  to  repeat  the  spraying.  On  May  25th 
I  examined  tbe  calyx  of  the  fruit,  aud  found 
from  one  to  six  little  worms  in  about  nine  out 
of  the  10  specimens  examined.  They  were 
quite  lively,  and  had  not  eaten  or  entered  the 
apple,  as  far  as  I  could  discern.'  I  examined 
the  apples  up  to  the  30th ;  at  that  time  I  found 
an  occasional  one.  When  the  apples  were 
about  one-third  grown  I  could  see  the  spray¬ 
ing  had  had  a  good  effect. 

At  harvest  time  we  gathered  the  first  fair 
apples  ever  taken  from  this  orchard,  20  years 
set.  There  were  a  few  wormy  ones,  but  not 
enough  to  mention.  A  tree  of  Baldwins  stand¬ 
ing  near  was  not  sprayed.  I  think  the  apples 
on  this  were  all  wormy,  at  least  they  dropped 
off  before  they  should.  Three  trees  not  in  tbe 
test  number  were  sprayed  only  the  first  time. 
The  apples  on  these  were  about  half  of  them 
wormy.  In  my  judgment  the  second  appli¬ 
cation  was  a  benefit  under  the  circumstances, 
and  possibly  ic  would  be  best  every  time.  So 
far  as  I  could  see,  the  strength  of  one  pound 
to  100  gallons  was  as  effectual  as  the  stronger 
ones,  and  I  even  think  it  might  be  still  further 
reduced,  perhaps  one  pound  to  200  gallons 
would  be  found  sufficiently  strong.  The  last 
tree  sprayed  got  some  of  the  sediment  from 
the  tank, which  burned  the  foliage  quite  badly. 
With  the  small  machine  used,  it  took  two 
men  about  five  minutes  per  tree,  and  about  2% 
gallons  of  water  were  used.  The  spray  was 
applied  through  and  over  the  tree  until  tbe 
foliage  dripped.  I  had  never  gathered  fair 
apples  from  this  orchaid  before,  and  it  is  a 
great  delight  to  go  to  the  cellar,  take  an  apple 
up  and  eat  it,  core  and  all,  and  feel  that  you 
are  not  eating  worms.  Nearly  all  I  eat  are 
not  pared,  and  I  stand  a  living  testimony  as 
to  the  harmlessness  of  the  poison  as  applied  to 
apples.  e.  h. 

Euclid,  Ohio. 

EXPERIENCE  IN  VERMONT. 


We  sprayed  last  spring  for  the  first  time, 


although  it  has  been  done  on  a  small  scale  in 
this  section  before  with  good  success.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  proportion  of  “green”  to  water, 
that  would  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  Paris- 
green.  We  use  Reynold’s  pure  Paris-green; 
buying  it  by  the  hundred-weight.  There  are 
many  ways  of  mixing.  We  put  from  two  to 
three  tablespooufuls  to  40  or  45  gallons  of 
water,  putting  the  green  directly  into  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  water,  using  a  small  dasher  for  mixing. 
Our  barrels  have  a  small  hole  cut  in  one  side1 
of  the  head.  The  four  sides  are  on  a  bevel,  so 
that  the  piece  makes  a  good  stopper  and  will 
not  fall  in.  The  motion  of  the  wagon  will 
usually  keep  the  contents  of  the  barrel  mixed 
enough  at  the  start;  but  it  is  well  enough  to1 
stir  the  latter  half  up  a  little.  The  first  spray¬ 
ing  should  be  done  when  the  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a  bean,  or  just  after  the  blow  has  fallen;,, 
and  from  then  until  the  apple  turns  down.. 
Usually  two  or  three  sprayings  may  be  given 
in  this  time. 

Should  a  heavy  rain  come  on,  the  poison 
will  be  washed  off,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  over  the  trees  again.  On  the  days  for 
spraying  there  should  be  little  or  no  wind.. 
We  use  in  our  orchard  two  of  the  Farmer’s; 
Force  Pump.  They  are  cheap  and  durable,, 
made  of  cast-iron  and  weighing  about  40 
pounds  each.  The  whole  outfit  costs  from  87 
to  810,  according  to  capacity  of  pump.  I 
prefer  the  No.  1  pump,  with  a  three-inch  cyl¬ 
inder  and  three-fourth  inch  hose  with  brass, 
nozzle. 

My  way  of  getting  through  the  orchard  iff 
this:  I  fill  four  or  six  barrels  with  water,  put 
in  the  Paris-green,  take  them  on  a  wagon  with1 
five  men — one  to  do  the  driving,  two  to  work 
the  pumps  and  two  to  hold  the  hose.  By  sc 
doing  we  are  able  to  spray  on  each  side  of  the; 
wagon :  at  the  same  time  the  team  keeps  mov¬ 
ing  at  a  slow  walk.  We  stop  only  to  change' 
the  pumps  from  one  barrel  to  another  as  each 
becomes  empty.  I  have  5,000  apple  trees  in 
my  orchard,  besides  pears  and  plums.  It  will 
average  about  a  gallon  of  the  mixture  to  a 
tree,  and  when  we  get  over  from  1,200  to  1,500' 
a  day  we  think  we  have  done  enough— at  least 
the  men  who  work  the  pumps  think  so.  The’ 
greatest  part  of  the  work  consists  in  getting, 
the  water  to  the  orchard. 

Last  spring  being  my  first  experience,  1 
thought  to  give  it  a  thorough  test  by  leaving, 
parts  of  the  orchard  unsprayed.  Although 
the  crop  was  very  light  last  season,  yet  I  could 
see  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit.. 

Care  should  be  taken  about  turning  in  stock 
too  soon  after  spraying,  as  one  is  quite  apt  to> 
slop  a  quantity  of  the  mixture  in  one  place;: 
still  we  let  a  drove  of  hogs  run  in  our  orchard: 
while  we  were  spraying.  I  think  spraying, 
the  trees  pays  in  other  ways  besides  destroy¬ 
ing  the  coddling  moth. 

My  orchard  never  was  so  free  from  caterpil¬ 
lars  and  other  worms  as  it  was  after  we 
sprayed  it.  No  fruit-grower  can  afford  to  be 
without  some  means  of  using  Paris-green  ini 
his  orchard.  I  used  our  pumps  in  our  potato' 
field,  putting  a  barrel  of  water  in  a  one-horse1 
cart.  A  man  and  boy  can  get  over  six  or 
seven  acres  a  day,  and  do  the  work  well.  I 
could  reach  eight  rows  on  a  side,  and  the  two 
underneath  can  be  sprayed  while  the  horse  is 
walking  up  a  few  steps. 

The  pump  will  throw  a  spray  over  any 
apple  tree,  and  drive  it  through  the  middle 
with  such  force  as  to  reach  the  other  side.  I 
prefer  to  make  the  mixture  as  weak  as  it  will 
do,  and  then  use  plenty  of  it. 

Charlotte,  Vermont.  w.  h.  holmes. 


THE  MOST  USEFUL  INSECTICIDES. 

PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

I  have  found  these  are  the  arsenites,  Lon¬ 
don-purple  and  Paris-green;  the  kerosene  aud 
soap  mixture  (one  pint  of  kerosene  aud  one 
quart  of  soft  soap,  or  one  half  pound  of  whale 
oil  soap,  stirred  thoroughly  till  permanently 
mixed ;  then  add  water  so  as  to  make  the  kei  o- 
sene  one  part  to  15  of  water),  and  pyrethrum. 
This  can  be  used  as  a  powder;  one  pint  to  20  - 
of  flour,  or  one  tablespoouful  may  be  mixed 
with  two  gallons  of  water.  In  the  last  case,, 
it  should  be  thrown  on  the  plants  with  violence 
so  as  to  touch  all  the  insects.  White  hellebore 
is  a  valuable  insecticide,  especially  in  fighting 
currant  slugs.  Whale  oil  soap  is  a  good  speci¬ 
fic  in  fighting  many  insects,  like  plant  lice, 
rose  slugs,  etc.  Tobacco  smoke,  for  plant  lice, 
and  tobacco  decoction  are  admirable  to  de¬ 
stroy  vermin  on  domestic  animals,  like  lice 
and  ticks.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  valuable 
for  destroying  grain  insects  in  the  bin.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  generally  useful  remedy  against 
insects  destructive  to  plants  is  good  culture 
and  a  generous  use  of  that  best  fertilizer — 
barn  yard  manure. 

I  should  advise  l  ome- made  insecticides  or 
rather  well  known  insecticides  in  all  cases. 
The  put-up  patented  insecticides  are  usually 
some  well  known  insecticide  like  arsenic,  with 
plaster,  etc.,  ad  infinitum.  Such  substances 
are  sold  at  an  immense  profit. 


ms 


THE  RUBAI  HEW-Y0RSCER 


Personally,  I  have  never  known  any  loss  of 
life  from  insecticides,  except  two  cattle  which 
ate  Paris-green  and  flour  which  were  left  un¬ 
covered  in  the  field.  I  have  noted  many  ac¬ 
counts  in  papers  and  all  have  been  from  care¬ 
lessness  like  the  above,  or  else  from  handling 
poisons  with  bare  bauds  when  there  was  some 
sore  or  wound  on  the  hand.  Carelessness, 
gross  carelessness,  was  the  destroyer  in  every 
case  I  have  read  of.  I  have  known  of  several 
cases  where  /Concerted  action  has  seemed  near¬ 
ly  to  banish  certain  noxious  insects  like  the 
curculio,  peach  borer,  currant  borer,  etc. 


INSECTICIDES. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


My  list  of  insecticides  include  a  solution 
of  Paris-green,  kerosene  emulsion,  hellebore 
powder,  buhach  powder  and  tobacco. 

Elm-Leaf  Beetle. — Kerosene  emulsion — 
one-twelfth  part  kerosene,  eleven-twelfths 
warm,  soapy  water— applied  in  spray  against 
the  trunks  and  main  stems, and  a  weaker  emul¬ 
sion,  say  one-eighteenth  of  kerosene  and  seven¬ 
teen-eighteenths  of  warm,  soapy  water, 
sprayed  among  the  leaves  and  smaller 
branches,  were  effectual  in  destroying  the 
larvae  they  touched.  We  repeated  the  appli¬ 
cation  several  times  in  July  and  August.  But 
as  we  have  neither  water  nor  force-power 
enough,  in  fact,  no  practicable  means  of 
reaching  into  and  thoroughly  drenching  the 
tops  of  our  larger  elm  trees,  we  have  failed  to 
save  them.  We  can,  with  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  save  our  small  trees,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  large  ones  we  are  powerless. 

Borers. — By  continued  vigilance,  a  knife, 
and  pliable  wire,  we  keep  our  young  peach 
trees  pretty  clean,  but  the  old  trees  have 
gotten  beyond  our  aid,  and  I  am  cutting 
them  out.  1  have  not  found  any  insecticide 
of  any  use  either  as  a  preventive  or  remedy. 
Locusts  are  infested  beyond  control,  and 
exotic  ashes  can  hardly  exist  because  of  borers. 

Bark  Louse  or  Scale. — On  dwarf  pear 
aud  apple  trees  this  is  quite  troublesome,  but 
in  the  orchard  among  the  standards  I  am  not 
much  troubled  with  it.  The  dwarfing  stock 
and  sandy  soil  enervate  the  trees  and  render 
them  an  easier  prey  to  insect  pests  than  are 
vigoi  ous  trees.  I  use  kerosene  emulsion — one- 
tenth  kerosene,  nine-tenths  soapy  (soft  soap  or 
whale  oil  soap)  water.  I  paint  it  on  with  a 
brush,  rubbing  the  bark  well,  for  I  find  when 
it  is  applied  in  spray  it  has  scarcely  any  effect. 
This  is  done  about  the  end  of  April,  and  again 
in  October.  Emulsion  of  this  strength  will 
injure  foliage  or  bursting  buds. 

In  some  seasons  some  insects,  the  currant 
worm,  for  instance,  are  more  numerous  than 
they  are  in  others,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
hellebore  used  one  season  has  no  perceptible 
effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  these  worms 
the  next  season.  In.the  case  of  the  bark  scale 
continued  attention  exterminates  it  on  the 
trees  operated  on. 

A  teaspoonful  of  Paris-green  to  GO  quarts  of 
water,  and  this  applied  twice  in  the  season, 
saves  our  potatoes  from  the  beetles.  I  have 
failed  absolutely  to  destroy  the  rose-beetles. 
Squash  bugs  must  be  hand-picked.  As  soon 
as  turnips  appear  aboveground  and  while  wet 
with  dew  they  should  be  dusted  over  with  air- 
slaked  lime  to  save  them  from  the  flea-beetle. 
Cut-worms  are  worst  between  May  1  to  June 
21;  search  for  them  in  the  morning  aud  kill 
them.  I  have  found  neither  preventive  nor 
remedy  for  spinach  leaf  maggot,  onion  mag¬ 
got  or  cabbage  root  maggot.  But  observe  if 
they  are  much  affected  by  these  pests  this  sea¬ 
son,  do  not  sow  or  plant  them  again  in  the 
same  ground  for  the  next  two  seasons,  at 
least.  May-bug  grubs  only  submit  to  being 
squeezed  to  death. 


ONION  FLY  AND  MAGGOT. 


As  is  well  known,  the  onion  maggot  is 
hatched  from  eggs  laid  in  the  young  onion  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  by  an  insect  known 
among  gardeners  as  the  "onion  fly.”  This  is 
one  of  the  much  dreaded  enemies  of  the  onion 
crop,  the  one  whose  extensive  ravages  have 
driven  its  cultivation  from  many  localities  in 
our  Northern  States.  Thick  planting  with 
the  expectation  that  after  the  fly  pest  has 
helped  himself  to  a  portion  of  the  young  plants 
there  may  be  left  a  proportion  sufficient  for  a 
good  crop,  has  not  proved  to  be  a  remedy,  for 
the  habit  of  the  fly  is  generally  to  deposit  her 
eggs  in  every  onion  until  they  are  exhausted. 
The  result  therefore  of  this  thick  planting,  af¬ 
ter  the  maggot  has  done  its  work  is  to  leave 
the  bed  with  rows  that  have  alternate 
patches  of  utter  blauk  and  extra  thick 
spaces ;  on  the  latter  the  plants  are  too  near 
together  to  make  onions  of  fair  market  size 
possible.  The  general  practice  where  beds  are 
badly  infested  with  the  maggot  has  been  to 
give  up  the  location  and  transfer  the  raising 
of  the  crop  to  some  other  portion  of  the  farm. 
As  laud  suitable  for  raising  onions  in  the  qual¬ 


ity  of  the  soil,  freedom  from  stones  aud  level 
character,  is  not  very  common  on  the  average 
New  England  farm,  it  is  oftentimes  the  case 
that  the  tiny  insect  conquers  and  the  crop  is 
driven  from  the  farm.  Having  this  trouble 
on  my  own  farm,  while  preparing  to  abandon 
one  of  my  beds,  located  on  excellent  onion 
land,  and  to  start  it  in  anew  location,  I  heard 
an  old  market  gardener  state  that  he  had  had 
no  serious  trouble  from  the  maggot  since  he 
had  tried  the  hen-and-chickens  remedy.  On 
being  asked  to  explain,  he  stated  that  it  was 
his  practice  to  confine  a  hen  with  chickens  on 
each  acre  of  his  onion  ground,  soon  after  the 
plants  appeared  above  ground;  the  hen  to  be 
confined  in  a  small  coop  which  allowed  the 
chickens  easy  access  in  and  out.  The  chickens, 
he  stated,  soon  got  track  of  the  fly  and  de¬ 
voured  it  while  depositing  its  eggs.  The 
past  season  I  tried  the  experiment  on  my  own 
farms,  locating  three  broods  on  about  as  many 
acres,  putting  in  one  in  about  the  middle  of 
each.  As  to  the  result,  though  I  am  not  able 
to  report  with  the  accuracy  of  a  scientific  ex¬ 
pert,  testifying  only  to  what  I  really  saw,  yet 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  all  three  of  the  acres 
my  onions  were  much  less  injured  by  the  mag¬ 
gots  than  they  had  been  the  year  previously, 
and  I  am  so  strongly  inclined  to  award  the 
credit  to  the  feathered  hunters,  that  I  shall 
again  give  them  watch  and  ward  over  them. 

Marblehead,  Mass.  J.  J.  n.  Gregory. 


THE  ARSENITES  AS  INSECTICIDES. 

E.  S.  GOFF. 

Certain  compounds  of  arsenic  are  coming 
into  such  general  use  as  insecticides  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance  to  know  which 
one  of  these  can  be  used  with  the  geatest  econ¬ 
omy,  efficacy  and  market  value  both  being 
considered.  The  two  most  generally  employed 
as  insecticides  are  Paris-green  and  London- 
purple.  F rom  a  recent  report  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Experiment  Station,  I  learn  the  lowest 
wholesale  price  at  which  the  first  of  these  com¬ 
pounds  could  be  purchased  the  past  season  was 
18  cents  per  pound,  aud  that  the  retail  prices 
ranged  from  85  to  40  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
stated  that  the  price  will  be  somewhat  lower  the 
coming  season.  Six  samples  purchased  at  as 
many  different  stores,  and  analyzed  at  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  were  all  found  to  be  free  from  all 
adulteration.  It  is  said  that  only  the  strictly 
pure  article  is  now  prepared  by  any  of  the 
American  manufacturers.  If  this  statement 
is  true,  those  who  buy  it  in  sealed  packages 
marked  with  the  brand  of  the  manufacturer 
will  not  bo  in  any  danger  of  being  imposed 
upon. 

London-purple  is  commercially  a  much 
cheaper  article  than  Paris-green,  being  a  waste 
product  of  manufacture.  It  is  lighter  in 
weight,  and  hence  more  readily  kept  in  sus¬ 
pension  in  water.  When  pure,  it  contains  near¬ 
ly  as  much  arsenic  as  Paris-green.  The  lowest 
wholesale  price  at  which  I  have  recently  seen 
it  quoted  is  0%  cents  per  pound  in  kegs  and 
barrels,  and  10  cents  per  pound  in  smaller 
packages.  It  retailed  the  past  season  at  from 
10  to  20  cents  per  pound.  I  am  informed  that 
but  one  grade  of  it  is  sold. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  London-purple 
costs  but  about  half  as  much  for  the  same 
amount  of  arsenic  as  Paris  green.  Is  it  as 
efficacious  for  destroying  insects?  Last  season 
1  made  a  comparative  test  of  the  two  poisons 
for  the  potato  beetle,  both  mixed  with  plaster 
and  suspended  in  water,  and  was  unable  to 
detect  any  difference  in  their  efficacy.  I  used 
one  pound  of  each  to  150  pounds  of  plaster 
and  one  ounce  of  each  to  10  gallons  of  water. 

Prof.  Forbes  made  experiments  with  the  two 
poisons  for  the  coddling  moth  in  the  year  1885. 
The  results  showed  that  the  Paris-green  was 
decidedly  more  efficacious,  this  poison  saving 
something  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  apples 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  damaged, 
while  the  London-purple  saved  but  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  apples  from  injury.  In  these  ex¬ 
periments,  however,  the  London-purple  did 
not  have  a  fair  chance,  as  the  spraying  with 
this  poison  began  four  days  later  than  that 
with  the  Paris-green,  while  the  latter,  as  used, 
contained  about  one-third  more  arsenic  than 
the  London-purple.  Many  fruit-growers  have 
used  London-purple  for  the  coddling  moth 
with  very  satisfactory  results;  and  from  the 
reports  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  this  insect  in  California.  The 
fact  that  a  given  amount  of  poison  may  be 
had  in  this  form  for  about  one-half  what  it 
costs  in  Paris-green  is  certainly  a  matter  wor¬ 
thy  of  consideration. 

Last  season  I  tested  an  arsenite  received 
from  the  “Zoekstein  Company”  which  proved 
very  efficacious  both  for  the  potato  beetle  and 
the  coddling  moth,  more  efficacious  indeed 
than  either  Paris-green  or  London-purple 
used  at  the  same  rate.  I  do  not  know  the  per 
cent,  of  arsenic  that  it  contained,  nor  the 
price  at  which  it  could  be  furnished. 

The  common  white  arsenic  of  the  drug 


stores  is  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most  conven¬ 
ient  of  the  arsenites,  and  it  would  probably 
supplant  all  others  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  several  of  the 
•compounds  used  in  cooking,  that  it  cannot  be 
prudently  kept  in  the  house.  But  why  do  not 
some  of  our  astute  friends  find  a  way  of  color¬ 
ing  this  poison,  so  that  it  could  not  be  mistak¬ 
en  for  anything  else? 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

A  FEW  INSECTICIDES  AND  THEIR 
USES. 

There  are  a  few  standard  insecticides  that 
no  farmer  or  fruit-grower  can  afford  to  be 
without.  Among  these  are  London-purple  or 
Paris-green,  hellebore,  pyrethrum  and  either 
kerosene  emulsion,  whale-oil  soap,  or  common 
soft  soap.  These  insecticides  are  especially 
useful  in  the  following  cases:  London-purple 
and  Paris-green  are  always  useful  in  destroy¬ 
ing  insects  feeding  upon  any  part  of  the  plant 
where  these  substances  can  be  applied,  but 
they  should  not  be  used  on  food  plants  where 
they  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  consumer. 
Hence  Paris-green  and  London-purple  are  the 
remedies  to  apply  against  the  potato  beetle, 
the  coddling  moth,  and  the  canker-worm. 
Repeated  experiments  have  proven  that  they 
are  sure  and  safe  remedies  against  these  pests. 
These  poisons  should  not  be  applied  against 
the  cabbage  worm,  the  currant  worm,  the 
radish  beetle  and  the  like,  because  they  would 
endanger  the  life  of  the  consumer. 

Pyrethrum  diluted  with  plaster  or  flour  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  the  pyrethrum  to  four 
of  the  diluting  material  is  very  successfully 
applied  against  the  cabbage  worm.  White 
hellebore,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to 
two  gallons  of  water,  I  know  to  be  a  sure 
remedy  against  the  currant  worm,  the  cherry 
slug,  and  the  rose  slug. 

Kerosene  emulsion,  whale-oil  soap  and 
strong  soapsuds  I  have  used  very  successfully 
against  plant  lice.  The  first  can  be  made  by 
briskly  agitating  one  part  of  kerosene  with  two 
parts  of  soft  soap  and  one  part  of  water,  until 
a  stable  emulsion  is  obtained.  *  Before  using, 
this  should  be  diluted  with  10  or  12  parts  of 
water.  I  tried  a  number  of  experiments  last 
spring,  which  thoroughly  convinced  me  that 
the  time  to  treat  plant  lice  was  either  while 
they  were  in  the  egg  state,  or,  better,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  hatching  and  before  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  have  put  forth  to  protect  them. 
It  is  useless  to  apply  poisons  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  plant  lice,  as  the  lice  do  not  feed  on  the 
surface,  but  draw  their  nourishment  through 
a  beak  which  they  insert  into  leaf  or  bark, 
exactly  as  a  mosquito  diaws  blood  through  its 
proboscis.  The  soap  mixtures  are  the  only 
insecticides  that  have  succeeded  in  my  hands 
against  plant  lice.  I  have  repeatedly  used 
pyrethrum,  but  got  very  slight  results.* 

C.  P.  GILLETTE. 


INSECTICIDES  IN  INDIANA. 

I  have  sold  for  40  years  the  various  insecti¬ 
cides  that  have  been  known  to  the  trade — 
white  hellebore  powdered  fine,  also  tobacco 
finely  powdered,  sulphate  of  iron,  acetate  of 
copper,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  now  Paris- 
green,  London  purple,  pyrethrum,  etc.,  and  I 
do  not  recollect  a  single  case  of  poisoning 
either  of  man  or  beast  by  their  use.  For  the 
same  length  of  time  I  have  been  fond  of  gar¬ 
dening  and  fruit  growing,  and  have  tried  to 
keep  in  check  the  various  insects  that  annoy 
us  by  destroying  our  growing  crops,  and  with 
no  extra  precaution  in  the  use  of  insecticides 
I  have  had  no  case  of  poisoning  at  all.  While  itjis 
best  to  have  people,  in  general,  fearful  of  poi¬ 
sons  of  all  kinds,  nevertheless  the  danger  is 
very  slight. 

My  favorite  insecticide  is  the  pyrethrum 
roseum,  very  finely  powdered.  In  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  beetle  family  that  annoy  us  in  our 
gardens,  I  have  had  but  little  trouble  by  a  per¬ 
sistent  and  thorough  use  of  a  good  article  of 
pyrethrum.  I  think  it  does  not  act  as  poisons 
do,  but  by  mechanically  closing  up  their  spir¬ 
acles,  or  breathing  holes,  ranged  along  the 
sides  of  the  body,  it  practically  suffocates  them 
to  death.  But  to  be  successful  in  its  use  one 
must  know  the  insect  and  use  it  accordingly. 
If  used  for  the  cabbage  caterpillar  as  for  the 
house  fly,  it  will  not  succeed;  and  it  must  be 
frequently  applied — once  or  twice  will  not  do. 
The  pyrethrum  must  be  finely  powdered  and 
light.  As  it  is  often  found  in  the  market  coarse, 
dark  in  color,  and  heavy,  it  will  not  do.  I 
think  the  efficacy  of  hellebore  is  due  more  to 
its  mechanical  action  than  to  its  poisonous  na¬ 
ture.  Pyrethrum  and  hellebore  have  given 
me  the  best  results  when  used  as  dry  powders. 
Last  seasons  my  garden  was  visited  by  the 
“striped  blister”  beetle;  after  it  had  done 
much  damage  to  my  potatoes  and  beets,  I  tried 
the  pyrethrum  powder,  blown  from  a  pair  of 
bellows,  and  soon  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
the  pest,  and,  if  it  succumbs  to  the  powder,  it 
is  safe  to  say  .the  beetle  family  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  its  use.  I  shall  for  experiment  only 


try  pyrethrum  on  the  Colorado  beetles  this 
season;  but  Paris-green  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
get  rid  of  them.  On  the  cabbage  caterpillar 
I  have  used  water  at  160  degrees  and  water  at 
32  degrees;  also  saltpeter,  copperas  and  car¬ 
bolic  acid  solution  with  good  effect,  but  the 
best  of  all  is  pyrethrum.  bates. 

Rockville,  Ind. 

SOME  NOTES  ON  APPLE  INSECTS. 


CLARENCE  M.  WEED. 

Few  plants  have  so  many  insect  enemies 
as  the  apple.  Having  been  in  cultivation 
for  so  long  a  .time  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  many  trees  being  usually 
massed  together,  this  fruit  has  presented  to 
the  insect  tribes  an  extraordinary  opportu¬ 
nity  for  development.  Besides  this,  the  fre¬ 
quent  exportation  and  importation  of  the 
trees  and  fruit  from  one  country  to  another, 
have  been  the  means  of  introducing  European 
pests  to  America  and  vice  versa.  Hence  it 
is  not  so  strange  that  a  recent  list  of  insect 
depredators  on  the  apple  includes  176  species. 
Of  course,  only  a  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  these  have  as  yet  been  known  to  do 
significant  injury,  but,  as  Dr.  Lintnerhas  well 
remarked,  “the  least  harmful  among  them 
may,  at  any  time,  through  such  sudden  and 
inexplicable  multiplication  as  is  often  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  insect  world,  become  seriously 
injurious.” 

In  Illinois  the  most  destructive  apple  insects 
are  the  coddling  moth  and  the  borers,  but  prac¬ 
tical  remedies  for  both  these  pests  are  now 
known,  and  are  being  successfully  used  by 
our  leading  fruit  growers.  But  that  there  is  ' 
yet  great  need  for  their  use  by  the  mass  of  the 
fruit-raising  community  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  most  Illinoisians  have  eaten  New  York 
and  Michigan  apples  this  winter,  paying  from 
one  to  two  dollars  per  bushel  for  them. 

The  methods  of  fighting  the  borers,  which 
during  the  first  two  or  three  dry  seasons  have 
been  extraordinarily  destructive  in  this  State, 
now  being  successfully  practiced,  are  (1)  pre¬ 
venting  the  laying  of  eggs  by  application  of 
a  wash  of  soft-soap  with  a  little  carbolic  acid 
added;  aud  (2)  destroying  the  eggs  aud  young 
larvae  by  a  knife  or  wire.  The  wash  should 
be  applied  in  this  latitude  first  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May  and  again  about  a  month  later. 

The  coddling  moth  is  also  being  successfully 
controlled  by  spraying  with  the  arsenites,  tho 
elaborate  experiments  made  by  Prof.  S.  A. 
Forbes  during  1885  and  1886  having  proven  to 
the  horticulturists  of  the  State  that  this  remedy 
is  efficient.  These  experiments  were  conduct¬ 
ed  with  great  care  and  under  varying  condi¬ 
tions,  aud  involved  the  separate  examination 
of  more  than  40,000  apples.  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the 
loss  commonly  suffered  by  the  fruit  grower 
from  the  ravages  of  the  coddling  moth  or 
apple  worm,  may  be  prevented  at  a  nominal 
expense,  or  practically,  in  the  long  run,  at  no 
expense  at  all,  by  thoroughly  applying  Paris- 
green  in  a  spray  with  water  once  or  twice 
in  early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  fairly 
set,  and  not  so  late  as  the  time  when  the  grow¬ 
ing  apple  turns  downward  on  the  stem. 

These  results  have  been  abundantly  con¬ 
firmed  the  past  season  in  the  fruit  regions  of 
Southern  and  Western  Illinois.  Secretary 
A.  C.  Hammond,  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  writes  that  from  an  orchard  sprayed 
twice  with  London-purple  he  gathered  about 
500  bushels  of  high-colored,  perfect  fruit, while 
from  the  same  number  of  trees  not  thus 
treated  he  could  not  pick  a  bushel  of  perfec 
apples.  I  prefer  London-purple  to  Paris-green 
as  an  insecticide,  and  find  it  easier  to  apply  in 
a  water  mixture.  We  have  had  some  trouble 
in  spraying  apple  trees,  on  account  of  scorch¬ 
ing,  and  find  London-purple  less  liable  to  burn 
the  foliage  than  Paris- green. 

NOTES  ON  INSECTICIDES. 

I  have  applied  poison  to  potatoes  success¬ 
fully,  at  th,e  rate  of  30  acres  per  day  with  the 
labor  of  one  man  and  a  horse,  and  the  same 
apparatus  is  equally  well  adapted  to  spraying 
an  orchard  or  doing  a  dozen  other  kinds  of 
work.  Yet,  if  you  tell  a  farmer  that  it  would 
pay  him  to  own  a  machine  for  spraying  in¬ 
secticides  which  costs  §75,  he  would,  most 
likely,  wonder  whether  you  w'ere  an  escaped 
lunatic.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  sit  by  and  let 
a  crop  go  to  waste,  than  to  save  it,  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  farmers  prefer  to  let  the  in¬ 
sects  take  their  own  time  aud  pleasure.  I 
have  not  space  to  particularize,  but  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  do  so. 

So  far  as  specially  prepared  or  patent  in¬ 
secticides  are  concerned,  99  out  of  every  100 
are  worthless,  or  could  as  well  be  prepared  at 
home.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  artificial 
poisoning  will  ever  exterminate  any  species, 
though  we  may  prevent  their  ravages  over 
limited  areas.  wm.  b.  alwood. 


INSECTICIDES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

I  would  suggest  as  most  practicable,  1, 
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the  protection  of  all  native  insectivorous  birds 
by  law;  2,  that  farmers  should  fall-plow  as 
much  of  their  land  as  possible;  3,  that  all  rub¬ 
bish  heaps  should  be  burned  up  in  the  spring, 
and  that  the  fence  lines  should  be  kept  cleared 
up.  I  have  mostly  used  London-purple — one 
pound  mixed  with  two  bushels  of  plaster  (gyp¬ 
sum).  I  have  also  used  Hammond’s  Slug 
Shot,  but  with  no  result.  It  was  not  got  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  maker,  however,  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  was  genuine.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  growing  the  py rethrum  here;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  done  with  profit  or  to  com¬ 
pete  with  London-purple,  or  Slug  Shot.  I 
have  never  heard  of  loss  of  life,  either  in  hu¬ 
man  beings  or  live  stock,  from  insecticides. 

The  general  use  of  poisons  would  soon  exter¬ 
minate,  or  at  least  greatly  lessen  the  insects 
injurious  to  the  crops;  but  unfortunately, 
poison  also  destroys  the  insects  which  benefit 
the  crops  by  living  upon  the  injurious  ones. 
Few  farmers  here,  and  I  believe  none  of  the 
negroes,  use  any  effort  to  destroy  the  insects 
except  the  tobacco  worm,  and  this  they  do  by 
expensive  and  laborious  hand  picking.  I 
have  never  heard  of  their  attempting  to  des¬ 
troy  the  tobacco  moths,  which,  if  done  early 
in  the  season  would  greatly  lessen  the  number 
of  worms.  All  insects  invariably  attack  the 
poorest  part  of  the  crop  first,  and  well  man¬ 
aged,  luxuriant  crops,  rarely  suffer  much  from 
them.  DANIEL  H.  STUART. 

Edward  Co.,  Va. 

VINEYARD  EXPERIMENTS. 


A.  W.  PEARSON, 

Special  Agent  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  France,  discovery  was 
made  of  a  remedy  for  or  preventive  of  mil¬ 
dews  of  plants,  and  in  1887  our  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  made  this  discovery  known  to 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  Under  di¬ 
rection  of  Professor  F.  L.  Scribner,  United 
States  Mycologist,  I  tested  this  new  remedy 
for  mildew  in  the  vineyard  and  made  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  trials  and  results  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  by  which  it  will 
soon  be  published.  Five  different  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  remedy— sulphate  of  copper — 
were  tried,  and  for  the  information  of  readers 
of  the  Rural  it  may  suffice  to  state  here  that 
the  preferable  one  was  found  to  be  the 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

Dissolve  16  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  22 
gallons  of  water.  In  another  vessel  slake  20 
pounds  of  lime  in  six  gallons  of  water.  When 
the  latter  mixture  is  cooled  pour  it  slowly  into 
the  copper  solution.  Mix  the  two  solutions 
by  constant  stirring.  Have  this  compound 
ready  some  days  before  required  for  use.  Stir 
the  mixture  well  before  applying,  which  may 
be  best  done  with  the  Vermorel  Spraying  Ma¬ 
chine  or  with  the  Eureka  Sprayer,  invented 
by  Adam  Weaber,  of  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Possibly  one  half  of  the  quantity  of  copper 
sulphate  prescribed  for  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
may  be  enough.  This  chemical  may  be  best 
dissolved  by  first  pulverizing  it,  and  by  hot 
water. 

Sundry  experimenters  last  year  carelessly 
misunderstood  sulphate  of  copper  to  mean 
copperas.  Sulphate  .of  copper  is  commonly 
known  as  blue  vitriol.  Copperas  is  sulphate 
of  iron,  or  green  vitriol. 

The  Bordeaux  Mixture  should  be  applied  to 
the  plant  in  a  spray,  so  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
formed  and  at  intervals  of,  say,  four  weeks 
thereafter,  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen. 
Mildew  is  thus  prevented  from  growing  on 
the  foliage,  or  the  fungus  growth,  having 
begun,  is  aborted.  As  yet,  I  know  of  no 
chemical  preventive  of  the  black  rot  of  the 
grape.  The  growth  of  this  fungus  is  within 
the  fruit,  where  no  application  can  reach  it. 
To  keep  the  grape  from  rotting  the  infecting 
germ  must  be  excluded,  and  this  may  be  by 
inclosing  the  cluster  in  a  paper  bag — provided 
that  the  bag  be  applied  before  the  fruit  is  in¬ 
fected.  The  earliness  of  this  infection  depends 
on  the  weather,  lu  Vineland,  'New  Jersey, 
in  1887  the  grape  rot  appeared  so  soon  as  the 
grapes  were  formed.  Yet,  when  the  season 
is  adverse  to  fungus  development  grape  rot 
may  not  become  epidemic  until  the  grape  is 
nearly  or  quite  full-grown.  It  is  safest,  how¬ 
ever,  to  put  on  the  grape  bags  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Many  viticulturists  report  having  bagged 
their  grapes  before  blooming,  and  with  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Others  say  they  have  tried 
this  and  the  blossoms  failed  to  fructify.  .The 
testimony  for  and  against  this  practice,  in 
Vineland,  is  about  equal.  I  shall  try  the 
experiment  this  season.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  a  difference  in  the  self-fructifying  powers 
of  different  varieties. 

Another  preventive  of  grape  rot,  and  also 
of  mildew,  I  have  found  in  roofing  the  trellis, 
with  boards  or  with  cotton  cloth.  With  the 
latter  material  this  protection  costs  about  $6 
per  100  yards  of  trellis.  Expensive  in  the  or¬ 
iginal  outlay,  this  same  shelter  will  last 
four  years,  and  for  the  more  delicate  and 
valuable  varieties  of  the  grape  it  will  pay. 


The  mycologist  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Professor  Scribner,  is  sanguine  that 
if  the  copper  solutions  be  applied  to  the  vine¬ 
yard  sufficiently  early  they  may  prove  pre¬ 
ventives  of  black  rot.  We  shall  try  it  this 
season. 

If  the  timely  and  thorough  application  of 
the  copper  sulphate  prove  a  preventive  of  both 
black  rot  and  mildew  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  equally  so  of  the 
other  fungus  maladies  of  the  vine. 

I  will  mention  here  that  I  have  found  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  to  ne  a  preventive  of  the 
mildew — Peronospora  infestans — peculiar  to 
the  potato  and  to  the  tomato.  There  is  reason 
to  expect  that  the  copper  sulphate  will  be 
valuable  as  an  antidote  to  the  whole  tribe  of 
plant  mildews.  In  this  view  the  Department 
Experiments  will  be  continued. 

Of  insect  pests  in  the  vineyard  the  worst 
are  the  Grape-leaf -hopper  (Erythroneura  vitis) 
generally  but  mistakenly  known  as  “thrips; 
the  “rosebug”  (Macrodactylus  subsinosus), 
and  the  “grape-louse”  (Phylloxera  vastatrix). 
The  only  safety  against  the  latter  is  to  plant 
vines  resistant  to  it.  It  is  interesting  that  our 
Riparias  seem  to  be  the  natural  habitat  of  this 
devastator  of  vineyards.  I  have  vines  of  this 
species  which  have  been  the  home  of  Phyllox¬ 
era  for  many  years,  and  are  uninjured. 

The  leaf-hoppers  are  epidemic  only  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  in  very  dry  seasons.  In  one  of  these, 
some  years  since  in  my  vineyards,  they  were 
disastrous;  for  several  years  afterwards  they 
were  absent. 

They  may  be  best  dealt  with  by  catching 
them.  For  this  use  a  piece  of  thick  pasteboard, 
say  two  by  three  feet  square,  provided  with  a 


handle  to  carry  it.  Smear  this  pasteboard  on 
both  sides  with  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and 
resin  heated  together,  and  tempered  to  the 
proper  stickiness  for  use.  This  tempering  will 
depend  on  the  tempei  ature  of  the  weather.  If 
hot,  more  resin  will  be  needed. 

With  the  “thrip-catcher”  anointed  with  the 
sticker,  pass  along  the  trellis ;  hold  the  board 
opposite  the  vine;  disturb  the  hoppers  with 
any  brushy  implement;  they  will  dash  against 
the  catcher,  and  when  this  is  full  of  the  in¬ 
sects  they  may  be  scraped  off  into  a  bucket. 
Then  you  know  you  have  “got  ’em.”  Reanoint 
the  pasteboard  and  continue.  I  find  that  the 
side  of  the  pasteboard  farthest  from  the  hop¬ 
pers  catches  most  of  them.  Hence  the  coun¬ 
sel  to  smear  both  sides  of  the  board. 

When  there  were  thousands  of  millions  of 
hoppers  on  my  vines  I  thus  caught  them,  and 
by  a  few  days’  work  had  them  all  in  limbo.  I 
have  tried  many  applications  recommended 
to  prevent  or  destroy  these  insects,  and  pre¬ 
fer  to  manage  them  as  above  stated.  When 
an  epidemic  of  “thrips”  seems  imminent  begin 
timely  to  suppress  it  thus,  and  it  will  be  soon 
ended. 

To  successfully  combat  the  rosebug  is  a 
problem  yet  unsolved.  This  insect  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  numbers,  and  on  the  fruit  farms  of 
Vineland,  in  1887,  did  serious  damage.  The 
rose  bugs  first  invaded  a  vineyard  on  the  west 


side  of  my  farm  in  1886.  In  1887  they  reap¬ 
peared  in  the  same  place  in  immensely  increas¬ 
ed  numbers.  They  gradually  moved  east¬ 
ward,  devouring  all  the  grape  blossoms  as  they 
progressed.  Contending  against  them,  I  spared 
neither  cost  nor  labor,  yet  in  spite  of  me  they 
swept  all  the  fruit  from  more  than  3,000  of 
my  grape  vines.  Fortunately  they  did  not 
reach  my  experiment  vineyard  on  the  east 
side  of  the  farm.  While  engaged  with  experi¬ 
ments  with  solutions  of  copper  sulphate,  I  made 
an  accidental  observation  whicti  may  prove 
useful.  When  I  made  the  first  application  of 
the  copper  sulphate  to  my  “experiment  vine¬ 
yard,”  rosebugs  were  swarming  upon  the  vines 
on  the  west  side  of  the  farm.  As  the  material 
of  the  mixture  was  not  all  expended  in  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  experiment  vineyard,  I  resolved 
to  utilize  the  residue  on  the  rest  of  my  vines; 
so  I  directed  my  spraying  machine  operator 
to  go  on  and  spray  also  the  grape  vines  on  the 
west  side  of  the  farm,  then  infested  with  rose- 
bugs.  He  did  so,  and  the  next  day  I  inspected 
the  vines.  I  noticed  that  from  them  the  rose- 
bugs  were  all  gone.  I  then  inspected  other 
vines  not  sprayed  with  the  solutions  of  copper, 
and  found  the  rosebugs  yet  upon  them.  The 
inference  was  that  the  copper  had  driven  the 
bugs  from  the  vines  where  it  was  used.  I  had 
no  opportunity  to  verify  this  inference  by  re¬ 
peated  experiments,  and  merely  mention  it  as 
something  which  may  bo  tried  again.  I  shall 
certainly  prepare  a  few  casks  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  and  hold  them  in  reserve  for  the 
rosebugs.  Sulphate  of  copper  seems  to  be  of¬ 
fensive  to  most  insects.  I  hope  that  it  may 
prove  sufficiently  disgusting  to  the  rosebug  to 
at  least  drive  him  away  from  my  vines.  If  it 


does  this  it  will  be  indeed  valuable. 

Those  purposing  to  use  copper  sulphate  this 
year  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have 
the  crystals  pulverized  at  chemical  works. 
Its  solution  is  thereby  greatly  aided. 

I  may  mention  another  insect  which  is  fast 
increasing  in  our  vineyards.  This  is  the 
Grape  Vine  Flea  Beetle  (Haltica  chalybea).  It 
eats  out  the  heart  of  the  bud  early  in  the 
spring.  Like  the  rosebug,  it  hibernates  be¬ 
neath  the  vine  which  it  infests,  reappears  each 
year  with  increase  of  family,  and  spreads  to 
adjacent  vines.  These  may  be  protected  by 
washing  or  spraying  in  March  with  a  mixture 
of  limewash,  made  with  brine  and  medicated 
with  London-purple.  There  are  also  the 
“Grape  Berry  Moth,”  and  the  “Grape  Curcu- 
lio ;”  but  these  minor  pests  of  the  vineyard 
are  so  dominated  by  the  greater  ones  which 
we  have  been  discussing  that  they  attract  but 
little  attention.  It  will  be  time  to  consider 
these  when  we  have  vanquished  the  others. 


TWO  CURRANT  ENEMIES. 

_  % 

There  are  two  enemies  of  the  currant  bush 
that  promise  sure  destruction  to  the  currant 
crop  wherever  their  ravages  are  not  kept  in 
check  by  the  timely  efforts  of  the  gardener. 
So  large  a  number  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
are  familiar  with  both  these  insects  and  the 


remedies  that  it  seems  almost  foolish  to  occupy 
space  in  speaking  of  them.  It  is  my  opinion, 
however,  that  not  one-half  of  the  readers  of 
the  Rural  are  protecting  their  bushes  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Currant  Saw-fly  or  the  Cur¬ 
rant  Borer.  It  really  is  distressing  to  one  to 
look  into  a  farmer’s  garden  in  mid-summer, 
and  see  his  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  as 
destitute  of  foliage  as  they  were  in  December, 
all  as  a  result  of  the  attack  of  the  Saw-fly.  In 
such  cases  it  seems  sure  that  the  farmer  is 
either  ignorant  of  the  remedy  or  too  slack  to 
apply  it. 

White  hellebore  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water,  sprayed  or 
sprinkled  freely  upon  the  bushes,  is  sure  and 
speedy  death  to  the  worms.  This  is  not  a 
new  remedy;  it  is  one  that  has  been  thorough¬ 
ly  tried  and  known  to  be  a  most  efficient  one, 
so  good  and  cheap,  in  fact,  that  I  think  it  is 
not  advisable  to  mention  any  other.  The  flies 
appear  in  Central  Michigan  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
put  forth  they  are  ready  to  begin  laying  their 
eggs.  Two  weeks  later  the  worms  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  then  the  bushes  should  be  sprayed 
with  the  hellebore  water.  As  all  the  flies  do 
not  appear  at  once,  and  as  some  worms  may 
escape  the  first  treatment,  a  second  treatment 
is  usually  needed  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
after  the  first.  The  second  begin  to  appear 
about  the  middle  of  July.  These  also  need 
one  treatment  of  the  hellebore.  Watch  the 
bushes  and  apply  the  poison  whenever  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  rid  of  the  worms  is  the  best  rule  to 
go  by. 

The  other  enemy  is  the  Currant  Borer.  This 
cannot  be  managed  by  the  use  of  insecticides. 
The  little  larva  works  its  way  up  and  down  at 
the  center  of  the  stem,  where  it  is  fully  pro¬ 
tected  from  any  external  application.  The 
best  remedy  for  this  insect  is  to  cut  out  infect 
ed  stems  and  burn  them.  This  will  do  no  im¬ 
mediate  good,  but  will  lessen  very  materially 
the  extent  of  the  attack  the  following  year. 
This  pruning  may  be  done  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  May. 

The  infected  stems  may  be  discovered  by 
their  breaking  down,  by  the  little  holes  the 
larvae  make,  through  which  to  escape  when 
changed  to  a  moth,  or  by  the  sickly  foliage 
that  such  stems  usually  bear.  Gardeners 
should  either  protect  their  bushes  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  these  insects,  or  else  cut  their  bushes 
down,  so  as  not  to  raise  injurious  insects  to 
molest  their  neighbors.  c.  p.  Gillette. 

CURCULIO  TRAP. 

This  is  cheap,  easily  made  and  readily 
handled.  It  is  now  coming  to  the  time  of  year 
in  this  latitude  for  our  insect  enemies  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  it  is  also  time  for  us  to 
prepare  for  their  advent.  The  curculio  is 
well-known  by  the  crescent  mark  it  makes  on 
the  plum,  peach,  cherry  and  other  stone  fruits 
and)  is  familiarly  known  as  the  “Little  Turk.” 
Insects,  like  the  larger  creations,  have  certain 
characteristics  or  habits,  which  we  must  under¬ 
stand  in  order  to  fight  them  successfully.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  becomes  warm  and  the 
trees  begin  to  bud  out,  they  prepare  for  their 
work;  and  now  before  the  foliage  comes  out, 
and  shades  the  branches  and  ground  is  the 
time  to  set  our  traps.  After  the  trees  are  in 
full  leaf,  the  insects  will  remain  mostly  among 
the  branches  where  they  are  well-shaded. 
Before  this  time  they  will  seek  any  hiding 
place  among  the  clods,  grass,  weeds  or  any 
refuse  material  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
First  clear  away  all  refuse  from  the  base  or 
crown  of  the  tree  for  the  space  of  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  smooth  and  compact  the 
soil.  Then  place  two,  three,  or  more  small 
chips,  or  clean  white  corn-cobs,  cut  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  length,  around  the  base  of  the 
tree.  During  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  the 
insects  will  take  shelter  under  these  traps,  and 
can  then  be  collected  at  leisure.  Now  offer 
the  little  ones  so  much  a  100  or  1,000  for  col¬ 
lecting  them  once  a  day.  The  pests  can  be 
put  into  glass  jars  or  bottled  for  safe  keeping  if 
desired.  After  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf  the 
trap  becomes  useless  and  the  jarring  process 
can  be  used  to  finish  up.  A  white  sheet  under 
the  tree,  and  a  sudden  jar,  any  time  in  the 
cool  of  a  calm  day  will  bring  them  down.  If 
this  is  done  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  they 
are  apt  to  fly  away  before  you  get  them. 

W.  A.  SMITH. 


APPLE-ROOT  LOUSE. 

(Schlzoneura  lanlgeia.— Nausm.) 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society,  Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  of 
Vineland,  read  a  paper  on  the  above  named 
insect.  She  says  the  root-lice  are  more  de¬ 
structive  to  vegetation  than  those  which  in¬ 
habit  the  stems  and  leaves.  She  found  in 
some  places  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  trees  badly 
infested  with  this  pernicious  creature.  Over 
the  territory  which  she  examined,  it  was  an 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  find  an 
apple  tree  free  from  the  pest. 


WORK  OF  THE  APPLE-ROOT  LOUSE.  From  Nature.  Fig.  144. 
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She  says  that  this  root-louse  increases  even 
more  rapidly  than  the  lice  which  attack  leaves 
and  stems,  and  when  ready  to  migrate  they 
know  enough  to  go  to  new  pastures. 

Dr.  Riley,  in  his  first  Missouri  Report,  gives 
the  following  account  of  its  habits  and  work: 
“Although  this  insect  usually  confines  itself 
to  the  roots  of  the  tree,  yet  a  few  may  occas¬ 
ionally  be  found  on  the  suckers  that  spring  up 
round  the  butt  of  the  trunk,  and  even  on  the 
trunk  and  limbs,  especially  in  places  where  a 
branch  has  been  amputated  and  nature  is 
closing  up  the  old  wound  by  a  circle  of  new 
bark.  Where  it  works  upon  the  naked  trunk 
it  often  causes  a  mass  of  little  granulations  to 
sprout  out,  about  the  size  of  cabbage  seeds, 
thus  producing,  on  a  small  scale,  the  same 
effect  that  it  does  upon  the  roots.  Wherever 
the  insect  works,  small  as  it  is,  it  may  be 
easily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  bluish-white, 
cottony  matter  which  itsecretes  from  its  body, 
and  which  is  never  met  with  in  the  case  of  the 
common  Apple  tree  plant-louse  that  inhabits 
the  leaves  and  tips  of  the  twigs.” 

As  to  artificial  remedies,  Professor  Riley 
says:  “The  best  mode  to  get  rid  of  the  Apple- 
root  plant-louse  is  to  drench  the  roots  of  the 
infested  tree  with  hot  water.  But  to  render 
this  process  effectual,  the  water  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  quantities  large  enough  to  penetrate 
to  every  part  of  the  infested  roots.” 

Prof.  Comstock  has  found  that  a  heavy, 
damp  soil  seems  to  be  inimical  to  them,  while 
in  a  dry,  porous  soil  they  flourish.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  recommended  that  the  earth  around  the 
crown  of  the  tree  should  be  kept  hollowed 
into  a  sort  of  basin  in  order  that  the  water 
may  collect  there.  Mrs.  Treat  has  found  that 
the  Nine-spotted  Lady-bug  is  doing  good  work 
in  destroying  the  pests. 

Fig.  144  shows  the  work  of  the  insect.  The 
drawings  are  made  from  specimens  furnished 
by  Mrs.  Treat. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mrs. 
Treat’s  paper,  Mr.  Beebe  thought  the  louse 
could  be  killed  by  potash.  Mr.  Minch  has  used 
large  quantities  of  kainit,  but  could  not  see 
that  it  affected  the  root-lice  a  particle.  He 
said: — “They  will  crawl  up  on  the  body  of  the 
tree,  tracing  their  way  on  the  bark  in  regular 
rows  all  the  way  around.  When  the  weather 
becomes  warmer  they  will  be  at  the  ends 
of  the  limbs;  as  it  becomes  hotter  they  will 
gradually  work  their  way  back  to  the  root  of 
the  tree.  The  only  use  of  potash  is  in  wash¬ 
ing  the  trunk.  It  makes  it  uninhabitable  to 
the  root-louse.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
some  may  be  prevented  from  ascending  the 
tree.  I  have  taken  them  from  roots  two  feet  un¬ 
der  ground  and  found  them  abundant  in  wet 
weather,  and  in  dry,  sandy  and  heavy  soils 
I  have  found  them  25  feet  from  the  body 
of  the  tree.  I  question  very  much  whe¬ 
ther  they  can  come  up  through  the  soil.  These 
insects  have  given  me  more  trouble  than  all 
other  insects  combined,  and  I  have  as  yet 
learned  of  no  remedy  against  them.  They 
attack  peach  trees  as  well  as  apples.” 

Prof.  Scribner  said  he  had  received  speci¬ 
mens  of  root-knot  from  Florida,  and  much 
damage  has  been  caused  to  the  roots  of  fruit 
trees  there.  An  investigation  of  those  knots 
showed  that  they  were  infested  with  a  minute 
worm  of  the  family  Anquilidae,  popularly 
termed  nematode  worms,  and  they  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  cause  of  those  knots.  A  section 
would  show  small  holes  filled  with  gelatinous 
matter  containing  these  worms.  They  are  very 
much  like  vinegar  eels.  There  certainly  are 
knots  which  are  formed  upon  many  of  our  fruit 
trees  by  these  worms.  He  has  seen  them  also  in 
the  roots  of  clematis,  causing  the  cleamtis  root- 
rot  known  to  florists.  Knots  were  formed  on  the 
roots  not  unlike  those,  and  examination  showed 
them  to  be  filled  with  these  nematode  worms. 
They  are  found  in  many  plants  not  only  on 
the  roots  but  in  the  stems  and  leaves. 


A  DITCHING  LEVEL. 

Figure  141  illustrates  the  principle  on 


which  an  instrument  can  be  made  that  will 
enable  the  most  inexperienced  to  determine 
accurately  the  proper  grade  in  ditching. 
This  leveling  instrument  may  be  made  of  a 
board  five  feet,  eight  inches  long,  six  inches 
wide,  and  one-half  inch  thick,  made  the  shape 
of  A,  B,  a  pointer  c  d,  made  exactly  5%  feet 


long  turning  on  d,  a  foot  D,  slotted  and  bolted 
on  the  board  at  C.  At  the  end  A  of  the  board 
A  B,  is  a  graduated  arc  divided  into  spaces 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  each.  On  the  pointer 
c  d,  is  a  level  L.  The  upper  edge  of  the 
pointer  should  be  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the 
board  A  B.  To  use  it,  drive  a  stake  at  the 
lower  end  where  the  outlet  of  the  ditch  is,  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  hight  as  the  board  is  at  A. 
Sight  the  edge  A  B  to  the  top  of  this  stake. 
Push  the  pointer  c  d  down  (or  up  as  the  case 
may  be)  until  it  is  level,  and  the  point  should 
be  at  zero  of  the  arc.  Then  read  the  number 
of  sixteenths  from  zero  to  the  pointer’s  end. 
This  will  give  the  fall  per  rod.  As  the  pointer 
is  53^  feet  long  a  variation  of  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  will  equal  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  fall  per  rod.  Two-sixteenths,  equal  to  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  will  indicate  a  fall  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  per  rod ;  and  eight-sixteenths, 
equal  to  one-half  inch,  will  give  1 %  inch  fad 
per  rod,  and  so  on.  A.  F. 

Lancaster,  Ohio. 


SEPARABLE  HAYRACK. 


Fig.  143  shows  a  hayrack  which  I  think  has 
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no  equal,  being  light,  strong,  cheap,  easily 
made  and  handled.  Materials:  four  boards 
14  feet  long,  eight  inches  wide  at  front  and 
ten  at  the  rear,  for  bed  pieces ;  pieces  of  2x2 
inches,  12  feet  in  length  for  eight  posts  to  fas¬ 
ten  the  bed  pieces  together.  They  should  pro¬ 
ject  four  inches  above  the  bed  and  about  three 
inches  below  with  a  half-inch  hole  one  inch  be¬ 
low  the  bed.  Two  pieces  2x4x14  for  a  ladder, 
wheelhouses  and  rear  stakes.  Four  pieces  of 
four-inch  fencing  for  cross-pieces.  Six  pieces 
of  six- inch  fencing  for  rack,  bottom  cross¬ 
pieces,  wheelhouses  and  ladder.  Two  2x6x10 
inches  for  rear  bolster.  Two  five-inch  bolts 
for  ladder.  Four  pounds  of  wire  nails,  10s, 
barbed.  The  rear  stakes  are  to  be  made  so 
that  they  can  be  removed  without  taking  out 
the  bolts.  The  bed  is  in  one  piece  and  the 
rack  in  another  which  makes  it  easy  to  handle. 
Side  pieces  and  ends  may  be  put  on  tne  bed, 
making  a  bog  or  sheep  rack.  (The  dotted 
lines  in  the  rack  show  where  the  bed  comes.) 

Momence,  Ill.  c.  m. 


A  CONVENIENT  MOVABLE  FEED  RACK. 


Fig.  142  shows  a  movable  feed  rack 
The  rack  and  trough  form  the  best 
feeder  in  use ,  being  simple,  strong,  safe 
and  durable;  just  what  every  farmer 
who  expects  to  feed  stock  needs.  The 
device  will  save  time,  labor  and  feed. 
It  can  be  drawn  to  the  stack,  loaded 
and  hauled  to  any  convenient  place  to 
feed,  and  in  muddy  weather  it  can  be 
drawn  from  place  to  place  so  that  tbe 
stock  will  not  have  to  stand  in  mud 
to  eat.  J.  w.  c. 

Pleasantville,  Ind. 


Miscellaneous. 


HINTS  ON  GOING  WEST. 


be  of  interest  and  a  help  to  those  who  think  of 
going  West  this  spring.  I  should  like,  first, 
to  make  a  few  remarks  to  all  those  who  are 
dissatisfied,  or  think  of  making  a  change.  If 
you  do  not  own  any  land,  or  if  what  you  do 
have  is  covered  with  mortgages,  and  you  are 
willing  to  endure  hardships,  trials  and  priva¬ 
tions  until  you  can  earn  the  means  to  make 
you  comfortable,  there  is  a  reasonable  certain¬ 
ty  of  your  becoming  possessor  of  a  good  home 
and  160  acres  or  more  of  good  soil  by  coming 
West  and  locating  on  Government  land.  If 
you  have  a  farm  where  by  hard  work  you 
manage  to  make  both  ends  meet  and  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  friends  and.  enjoy  some  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  this  life,  I  would 
advise  you  by  all  means  to  stay  where  you 
are.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  farming 
and  farmers  in  Maine,  where  it  is  supposed  to 
be  hard  work  to  make  their  ends  meet,  but  I 
do  not  think  our  Eastern  brother  works  any 
harder  than  the  Minnesota  farmer,  and  I  am 
fully  convinced  he  makes  as  good  a  living,  if 
not  a  better  one. 

To  those  who  without  any  taste  for  a  farm¬ 
er’s  life  are  just  “going  West”  to  take  up  a 
farm,  make  what  they  can  out  of  it,  or  expect 
to  clear  a  living  after  having  the  work  done, 

I  would  merely  say  that  the  chances  are  very 
much  against  them,  unless  they  have  a  large 
amount  of  capital  at  their  disposal. 

I  wifi  now  give  what  few  pointers  I  can  to 
you  who  are  determined  to  try  the  West.  If 
you  are  the  head  of  a  family  it  will  be  far 
better  for  you  to  start  out  alone  and  select  a 
location  and  land  that  suits  you,  put  up  a 
house,  and  then  have  your  family  come. 
When  persons  come  here  with  their  families, 
they  are  obliged,  if  strangers,  to  put  up  at 
some  hotel  where  their  expenses  are  heavy 
and  they  are  very  apt  to  make  some  selection 
in  a  hurry  to  be  repented  of  at  leisure.  In 
selecting  your  future  home  you  should  keep 
in  mind  a  few  very  essential  things.  First  of 
all,  look  well  to  its  healthfulness.  Church, 
school  and  railroad  privileges  are  almost 
sure  to  follow  settlement.  If  your  destina¬ 
tion  is  Minnesota  orJDakota,  the  fuel  question 
is  an  important  one.  At  this  point  good  hard 
wood  can  be  bought  for  $1  per  cord:  but  a  few 
miles  west  of  here  hard  wood  is  worth  $8  per 
cord  and  hard  coal  costs  from  $10  to  $14  per 
ton.  I  have  heard  of  some  farmers  who  use 
twisted  hay,  corn-stalks  or  sun  flowers  for 
fuel;  but  I  do  not  know  how  much  warmth 
there  is  in  them.  Wood  and  soft  coal  are 
plentiful  and  cheap  if  you  go  where  they  are. 

If  you  desire  neighbors  and  social  privileges 
close  at  hand,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  the 
vicinity  of  the  large  bonanza  farms.  Inquire 
into  facilities  for  transportation.  In  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  West  a  large  part  of  what  the 
farmer  raises  goes  to  support  the  railroad.  If 
you  can  take  the  benefit  of  lake  transporta¬ 
tion  it  is  a  big  advantage. 

Do  not  form  your  opinion  of  any  section 
from  descriptions  given  by  parties  having  land 
to  sell,  as  the  side  turned  for  your  inspection 
will  be  so  bright  that  it  will  be  apt  to  blind 
you  to  the  whole  truth.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
portion  of  the  West  that  has  not  got  disadvan¬ 
tages  as  well  as  advantages.  A  good  way  to 
find  out  both  sides  of  the  question  is  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  some  farmers’  paper  published  in 
the  section  you  wish  to  try.  You  can  judge 
pretty  well  from  letters  that  farmers  write 
among  themselves  what  the  country  is. 

If  you  are  going  to  some  newly  settled 
country  it  generally  pays  well  to  take  every- 


Smart,  hard-working  men  acquainted  with 
farming  who  can't  make  a  livelihood  East 
will  do  better  in  the  West;  others  shoidd 
stay  where  they  are;  the  head  of  a  family 
should  prepare  a  home  before  sending  for 
his  family ;  several  cautions ;  take  furni¬ 
ture  and  stock  along;  Spring  the  best  time 
to  move ;  wages  West;  pay  as  you  go ;  per¬ 
sonal  experience. 

During  my  five  years’  experience  farming 
on  some  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Red  River  Valley 
lands,  I  have  learned  a  few  things  that  may 


c.,  and  the  following  year  he  has  the  land 
for  general  crops. 

A  log  or  sod  house  costs  from  $10  up,  depend¬ 
ing  on  size,  style  and  owner’s  pocket.  During 
August,  September  and  October  a  strong  per¬ 
son  used  to  hard  work  and  willing  to  sleep  in 
the  hay  or  straw  stack  can  get  plenty  of  work 
at  $2  to  $2.50  per  day  and  board.  The  length 
of  the  day  is  governed  by  the  length  of  time 
the  man  can  see  to  do  anything.  A  man  can 
come  here  and  get  him  a  home  without  any 
capital  to  start  with,  if  he  is  the  right  kind  of 
a  man;  but  it  is  up-hill  work  for  the  best  of 
men,  and  it  would  be  far  better  if  he  had  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  commence  with. 

One  thing  cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly 
upon  the  minds  of  those  coming  West  to  take 
up  land  and  make  them  a  home.  It  is  to  avoid 
debt.  I  think  that  one  thing  does  more  than 
all  the  rest  together  to  keep  the  farmer  and 
his  family  worrying,  working  and  using  up  to 
no  purpose  all  that  should  be  his  to  make  him 
comfortable.  The  appearance  of  everything 
in  this  country  tends  to  deceive  a  man  used  to 
farming  in  the  East;  everything  looks  so  big 
and  extensive  that  a  stranger  is  apt  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  financial  results  must  be  corres¬ 
pondingly  extensive.  It  is  said  that  figures 
don’t  lie,  but  don’t  you  trust  them;  they  will 
deceive  as  a  general  thing  if  you  figure  by  any 
thing  more  than  necessary  expenses  for  the 
first  few  years  in  wild  land.  The  new  settler 
can  take  up  land  here  and  then  buy  all  the 
extensive  machinery  he  wants,  with  nothing 
to  pay  for  the  present.  In  a  short  time  he 
can  borrow  more  money  on  his  land  which  he 
accordingly  does,  trusting  in  a  good  crop  with 
good  prices  to  pay  up.  The  result  in  a  few 
years  is  that  the  farmer  is  over-burdened  with 
debts,  taking  all  his  spare  cash  to  pay  10  per 
cent,  interest.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  worn  out,  the  money  is  used  up 
while  the  principal  of  the  debt  is  hardly 
touched.  If  it  is  possible 'for  the  settler  to 
pay  as  he  goes  along,  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  soon  be  making  a  good  living  and  feel¬ 
ing  very  independent  and  well  satisfied. 

A  poor  man  can  start  with  a  yoke  of  oxen 
for  a  team,  costing  about  $100,  “break”  up 
his  place,  raise  a  few  crops  and  get  a  little 
money  ahead  and  then  buy  a  team  of  horses. 

The  writer  of  this,  previous  to  coming  West 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn,  having  been  a  clerk  there  for  nearly 
six  years,  and  after  coming  West  with  hardly 
any  means  or  farming  experience,  he  lias  ac¬ 
quired  a  good  home  and  160  acres  of  fertile 
soil  that  is  ready  and  willing,  when  properly 
worked,  to  provide  his  family  with  a  comfort¬ 
able  living  and  the  owner  with  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
dependence  that  he  could  not  experience  while 
standing  behind  the  counter. 

Polk  Co.,  Minn.  f.  a.  hayks. 


Fig.  142. 

thing  you  have  in  the  line  of  furniture,  tools, 
and  what  stock  you  can  afford  to  take.  Trans¬ 
portation  does  not  cost  nearly  as  much  as  one 
would  think,  and  many  who  sell  out  all  they 
have  for  little  or  nothing,  and  then  buy  again 
paying  big  prices  for  all  the  little  things  they 
need,  wish  that  they  had  only  known  all  about 
it  before  they  left  the  East. 

If  you  are  coming  to  the  Northwest  you 
would  probably  find  a  barrel  or  so  of  dried 
fruits  very  helpful  and  acceptable  the  first  year. 

In  my  opinion  the  best  time  for  a  man  to 
move  West  is  in  the  early  spring:  that  gives 
time  to  select  a  farm,  put  up  a  house  if  on 
Government  land,  and  during  the  breaking 
sod  season  (commencing  about  the  15th  of  May 
and  ending  about  the  1st  of  July),  he  can  get 
some  land  broken  up  and  plant  a  few  *  ‘  catch” 
crops,  such  as  potatoes,  beans,  corn,  turnips, 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 1 

SALT  AND  LIME  ON  HAY. 

H.  E.  N. ,  Nickel  Plate,  Ind. — I  notice  in  a 
back  number  of  the  Rural  that  farmers  are 
advised  to  put  lime  on  their  hay  instead  of 
salt  to  prevent  it  from  getting  musty.  How 
much  should  be  used  and  how? 

Ans. — Of  what  benefit  is  lime  to  hay  that  it 
should  be  scattered  over  the  mow  as  the  hay 
is  going  in?  Many  farmers  believe  it  to  be 
useful.  If  it  is  so,  there  must  be  some  good 
reason  for  it.  If  it  absorbs  moisture  and 
prevents  heating,  a  large  quantity  must  be 
used,  for  air-slaked  lime  has  already  absorbed 
very  nearly  all  the  moisture  it  can  and  yet  be 
dry,  which  is  about  one-third  of  its  weight.  If 
it  destroys  any  germs  of  mildew,  or  of  the 
yeast  cells,  both  of  which  produce  injury  to 
hay  that  is  put  up  damp,  it  may  very  possibly 
have  some  effect  if  used  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties.  But  its  antiseptic  properties  then  would 
be  the  only  effective  agency,  and  salt  would 
be  equally  useful.  No  doubt  some  lime  mixed 
with  the  hay  might  be  useful  in  localities 
where  the  water  is  soft  and  devoid  of  this 
necessary  mineral  substance,  a  certain  quan. 
tity  of  which  is  needed  by  all  animals  to 
supply  wastes  of  the  system;  and  in  these 
cases  it  may  be  useful  ly  given  with  the  food 
by  mixing  it  with  the  hay,  as  well  as  in  any 
other  way.  But  in  general  it  may  be  said,  ae 
a  rule,  that  to  mix  either  salt  or  lime  with, 
well  cured  hay  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  a 
waste  of  labor ;  while  the  practice  is  not  wise 
if  it  is  made  a  substitute  for  careful  curing  of 
hay ;  if,  however,  the  weather  is  such  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  avoid  putting  in  the  hay  in  a 


damp  state,  either  salt  or  lime  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  some  effect  in  preventing  excessive 
fermentation  and  heating  and  the  resulting 
mustiness  which  so  often  injure  hay. 

Miscellaneous. 

G.  F.,  West  Alexandria ,  Ohio. — 1.  Which 
is  the  best  way  to  apply  pyrethrum  to  my  cab¬ 
bage — in  a  powder  form,  or  mixed  with 
water?  2.  Can  Woodason’s  Improved  Patent¬ 
ed  Bellows  be  used  either  for  powder  or  liquid 
poisons?  3.  Are  the  above  named  bellows  the 
best  for  applying  poisons  to  cabbage,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.?  4.  Who  keeps  the  pure  pyrethrum 
powder  for  sale? 

A  ns. — 1.  Mixed  with  water.  Take  two 
heaping  spoonfuls  and  wet  it  with  hot  water 
and  stir  until  it  forms  a  paste.  Then  mix  it  in 
two  gallons  of  cold  water.  2.  No.  There  are 
two  kinds — one  for  powder,  the  other  for 
liquid.  3.  Yes,  for  powder.  For  liquid,  noth¬ 
ing  can  equal  the  band  force  pump,  hose,  tube 
and  spraying  nozzle— Cyclone  or  Climax. 
The  spraying  bellows  answer  well  enough  for 
a  small  patch;  but  for  large  areas  of  cabbages 
the  work  would  become  exceedingly  labor¬ 
ious. 

II.  II. ,  Valley  City ,  Dakota. — The  prices 
quoted  for  rye  straw  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
kets  are  a  puzzle  to  me.  Last  week  the  figures 
were  long  rye  straw,  90  cents  to  $1 ;  short  do, 
65  to  70  cents.  Why  should  the  long  be  worth 
so  much  more  and  w  hat  is  the  straw  used  for 
to  make  it  worth  so  much? 

Ans. — Rye  straw  is  worth  more  for  paper 
making  than  any  other  kind.  This  makes  its 
chief  superiority  in  price.  Long  straw  is  used 
for  filling  mattresses  and  for  the  best  horse 
bedding,  while  the  short  straw  is  not  suitable 
for  this  purpose. 

E.  G.  L.,  Essex ,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  plant  two 
evergreens,  one  magnolia,  and  one  weeping 
birch  on  a  lawn  50x75  feet.  What  varieties 
are  best  suited  to  the  climate  of  Northern  New 
York?  The  thermometer  goes  down  to  22° 
below  zero  for  a  day  or  two,  and  is  often  10° 
below  for  a  week. 

Ans. — Evergreens:  Blue  Spruce  and  Al- 
cock’s  Spruce.  These  grow  too  large  perhaps 
for  so  small  a  lawn;  still  we  should  select 
them.  Magnolia:  M.  acuminata.  We  know 
of  but  one  variety  of  the  Weeping  Birch. 

J.  S.  B..  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. — A  late  Rural 
advised  the  planting  of  Boa  trivialis  on  a 
shaded,  damp  lawn;  where  can  it  be  obtained? 

Ans. — Thorburn,  Henderson,  Gregory,  and 
all  the  leading  seedsmen  offer  it.  The  price  is 
at  retail  about  35  cents  per  pound. 

W.  W.,  Kane,  Pa. — Should  white  helle¬ 
bore  be  put  on  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  appear? 

Ans. — No,  not  quite  so  soon.  The  young 
worms  will  first  appear  on  the  lower  leaves. 
As  soon  as  detected,  then  use  the  hellebore. 

E.  D.  II.,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. — Where  can  I 
buy  an  egg  tester? 

Ans. — Brockner  &  Evans,  28  Vesey  St.,  this 
city,  sell  a  good  one. 

E.  L.,  Madison,  Dak. — Has  Haaff’s  new 
work  on  dehorning  been  published  yet? 

Ans. — It  will  be  ready  about  June,  we  be¬ 
lieve. 

W.  M.  K.,  Anacostia,  D.  C. — Who  makes 
portable  iron  houses? 

Ans. — The  Canton  Iron  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

DISCUSSION. 


A.  H.  L.,  So.  Dayton,  N.  Y. — I  am  pleased 
with  the  Rural’s  way  of  raising  potatoes.  I 
am  convinced  by  experience  that  level  culti¬ 
vation  is  the  best  plan.  I  used  to  dig  holes 
with  a  hoe  to  drop  the  seed.  I  now  use  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  my  own  invention  which  makes  two 
trenches  at  once.  It  is  attached  to  my  wheel 
harrow  (the  Whipple).  Iliad  never  thought 
that  the  trenches  made  any  difference  with 
the  yield.  I  cover  with  a  hoe  and  then  roll 
the  ground  with  a  laud  roller  after  planting. 
My  idea  in  this  is  that  it  breaks  any  lumps 
which  may  remain  on  the  surface,  packs  the 
dirt  over  the  pieces,  which  prevents  them 
from  drying  out  fn  case  we  do  not  have  a 
rain  soon  after  planting.  It  also  enables  me 
to  begin  cultivation  at  least  six  days  sooner, 
as  I  can  see  the  rows  as  soon  as  they  are  fair¬ 
ly  out  of  the  ground.  I  always  row  both 
ways  for  it  makes  cultivation  and  digging 
easier,  and  if  I  do  not  get  as  Jarg§  a  yield  per 
acre  I  think  I  get  a  better  quality  and  I  can 
plant  a  little  more  land.  My  neighbors  nearly 
all  say  that  one  should  not  hoe  potatoes  in 
dry  weather;  I  always  do  this.  Last  year  my 
crop  was  about  three  times  the  average  in 
this  vicinity.  I  use  a  horse  cultivator  in  the 
rows  from  three  to  five  times  each  way.  I 
never  use  a  shovel  plow:  1  hill  lightly  with  a 
hoe  and  am  very  careful  to  kill  all  weeds. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HYBRDIZED  FRUITS. 

J.  A.  H.,  Carlton,  Pa.— Red  and  white 
currants  and  cultivated  gooseberries  are  here 
injured  by  worms  as  with  you,  but  we  have 


wild  and  cultivated  black  currants  and  an  or¬ 
namental  variety  with  yellow  fragrant  flowers, 
that  are  exempt.  I  have  never  seen  a  worm 
on  a  wild  gooseberry  bush,  although  the  woods 
are  full  of  them.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  that 
of  the  common  cultivated  variety  (which  I 
think  is  the  Houghton)  and,  barring  the  spines, 
quite  equal  in  quality.  Some  consider  it  bet¬ 
ter  for  pies,  but  the  seines  have  to  be  rubbed 
off  before  cooking.  Might  not  worm-proof 
currants  and  gooseberries  be  obtained  from 
those  varieties?  Some  time  ago,  when  the 
June-berry  was  discussed,  some  one  suggested 
hybridizing  the  June-berry  and  apple.  This 
would  look  like  a  violent  cross;  but  my  next 
neighbor  has  apple  grafts  three  or  four  years 
old  growing  on  twoJ uno-berry  trees.  They  have 
borne  two  crops  of  nice  apples.  I  have  heard 
it  asserted  that  the  curraut  would  grow  on  the 
June-berry,  but  I  tried  it  once  and  did  not 
succeed.  I  have  successfully  grafted  the  peach 
on  the  wild  plum.  The  habit  of  growth  of  the 
peach  was  greatly  changed  for  it  was  very 
short- jointed  and  bushy. 

G.  W.,  Stephenville,  Tex.— A.  C.  B.,  in 
the  Rural  of  April  21,  page  281,  under  head 
of  “Grape  Growing  for  Profit,”  in  speaking 
of  the  Clinton  Grape,  says:  “If  one  will  wait 
on  the  Clinton,  he  will  have  one  that  is  good,” 
etc.  What  does  he  mean  by  such  an  expres¬ 
sion?  Is  it  that  the  grape  is  very  late  in  ri¬ 
pening,  or  does  it  take  the  vine  many  years 
to  come  into  bearing?  By  the  way,  what 
does  the  Rural  think  of  the  Clinton?  Is  it 
hardy,  a  prolific  bearer,  etc.,  and  is  it  a  vig¬ 
orous-growing  vine? 

It.  N.-Y. — The  Clinton  colors  long  before  it 
is  ripe.  That  is  what  A.  B.  C.  meant.  It  is 
a  very  hardy  variety,  and  a  rampant  grower. 
It  will  thrive  in  a  comparatively  poor  soil, 
and  where  many  finer  varieties  fail.  Its  har¬ 
diness  and  productiveness  are  valuable  quali¬ 
ties,  while,  when  fully  ripe,  its  peculiar,  spicy 
flavor  is  relished  by  many. 


Discontent  on  the  Farm.— There  are  a 
great  many  dissatisfied  farmers  iu  the  North¬ 
west,  says  an  excellent  editorial  in  the  Home¬ 
stead,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  They  have  been 
waiting  for  three  years  for  a  revival  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  find  to  their  sorrow  that  prices  are  low¬ 
er  than  they  have  been  since  the  panic  of  1884. 
They  see  the  monied  interests  prosper,  notice 
that  manufacturers  are  pooling  and  forming 
trusts,  and  the  necessities  of  life  are  being 
gradually  forced  up,  whilst  they  have  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  open  market  with  the  entire  world. 
They  hear  of  phenomenal  prosperity  else¬ 
where;  of  booms  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  of 
cheap  lands  in  Colorado  and  Texas,  or  in  the 
South,  and  conclude  that  it  is  best  to  move 
and  join  the  innumerable  caravan  who  are 
seeking  a  country  that  shall  be  a  heaven  on 
earth,  with  little  of  the  curse.  These  men  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  All-Wise 
has  made  this  country  about  right.  He  has 
not  put  all  the  good  things  in  one  county,  or 
in  one  State,  or  one  nation.  Marvelous  tales 
could  be  written  of  those  countries,  adhering 
in  every  case  to  the  literal  truth,  which  would 
make  any  man  in  the  Northwest  dissatisfied 
with  his  surroundings.  And  yet  these  tales 
would  be  utterly  misleading,  because,  whilst 
the  truth,  they  are  not  the  whole  truth,  and 
leave  out  most  serious  drawbacks  that  are  not 
met  with  in  the  Prairie  States. 

In  the  same  way  farm  life  in  the  Eastern 
States  could  be  pictured  that  would  make  a 
Western  man  sigh  for  the  home  of  his  fathers, 
and  yet  these,  too,  would  be  misleading  be¬ 
cause  the  Northwest  has  advantages  to  which 
the  East  is  a  stranger.  We  have  noticed  one 
thing,  that  whether  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or 
in  the  South  or  East,  or  at  home,  farmers  of  a 
certain  type  succeed  and  of  another  type  fail, 
and  succeed  and  fail  in  just  about  the  same 
proportion.  The  farmer  who  has  industry, 
sagacity,  brains,  who  adapts  his  farming  to 
the  soil,  the  climate,  the  market  facil  ties, 
and  who  has  the  grace  of  perseverance,  suc¬ 
ceeds;  the  farmer  who  fails  in  these,  fails 
everywhere.  The  boy  who  has  succeeded  in 
the  West  would  have  succeeded  in  the  East; 
the  boy  who  fails  in  the  West  would  have 
failed  in  the  East.  Success  is  not  a  question 
of  climate,  of  cheap  land  or  dear,  but  lies  in 
the  man  himself.  Thousands  of  farmers  in 
the  East  would  like  to  sell  and  go  West;  thous¬ 
ands  in  the  Prairie  States  of  Kansas,  Nebras¬ 
ka  and  Dakota  would  like  to  do  the  same  thing, 
and  all  are  spending  enough  time  in  trying  to 
sell  or  change,  to  make  success  so  complete 
that  there  would  be  no  desire  to  change  if  they 
could  but  apply  their  energies  in  the  right 
direction  at  home. 


The  following  is  from  the  Farm  Journal  for 


May,  written  by  its  interesting  contributor, 
Jacob  Biggie: 

“I  note  with  interest  that  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  Mr.  Carman,  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
are  going  to  see  how  many  bushels  of  potatoes 
can  be  grown  on  an  acre  of  ground,  and  I  am 
glad  you  accepted  the  Rural's  challenge. 
As  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Carman  can  accom¬ 
plish  what  he  undertakes,  I  expect  you  to  win 
in  the  contest,  but  he  deserves  credit  for  his 
courage,  and  if  he  succeeds  and  gives  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  benefit  of  his  method  he  will  perform  a 
great  public  service.  And  yet  he  must  prove 
the  profitableness  of  his  method.  If  he  spade 
up  the  ground,  harrow  it  with  a  hand-rake, 
get  Mrs.  Carman  aDd  the  little  Carboys  to 
water  the  plants  twice  a  day  with  watering 
pots,  expend  a  young  fortune  in  fertilizers, 
obtaining  a  yield  of  700  bushels  per  acre  at  an 
unwarrantable  cost,  he  will  not  have  accom¬ 
plished  anything  to  boast  of.  It  is  ‘profitable 
potato  culture’  that  we  want  to  know  about, 
and  it  is  this  that  he  undertakes  to  demon¬ 
strate.  I  hope  he  will  succeed.” 

W e  can  assure  our  friend  that  every  item  of 
the  cost  and  every  item  of  the  method  will  be 
piublished.  The  little  plot  will  not  bo  cared 
for  in  any  way  not  practicable  iu  field  culture. 
Should  we  have  no  rain  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son,  the  little  plot  will  not  be  “watered  with 
watering  pots”  or  in  any  other  way.  Yes,  it 
is  “profitable  potato  culture”  that  we  are 
working  for.  If  the  cost  of  a  crop  is  increased 
in  a  ratio  that  the  increase  of  crop  does  not 
warrant,  nothing  is  gained  by  the  method 
employed.  It  is  valueless.  The  theory  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  method  is  that  (1)  it  conserves  moist¬ 
ure  and,  therefore,  helps  to  carry  the  plants 
through  dry  periods,  from  which  at  one  time 
or  another,  during  most  seasons,  they  suffer 
more  or  less;  that  (2)  it  helps  to  provide  a 
yielding  medium  and  ample  space  for  the 
growth  of  the  tubers;  that  (3)  it  furnishes 
them  with  all  the  food  the  plants  require  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  season. 

We  have  repeatedly,  side  by  side,  with  and 
without  fertilizer,  tried  this  new  method  and 
the  usual  method  of  raising  potatoes,  with  the 
invariable  result  that  the  trenches  have  given 
a  decidedly  larger  yield.  More  than  this,  in 
our  trials  a  given  increase  of  fertilizer  by  the 
new  method  has  given  a  greater  increase  of 
yield  than  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  by  the 
old  way,  which  of  itself  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration.  It  shows  that  in  the  one  case  the 
plant  is  able  to  appropriate  the  food  supplied 
to  a  better  advantage  than  in  the  other. 


Novelties  In  Seeds  and  Plants. — We 
are  pleased  to  see  that  the  Orange  County  Far¬ 
mer  protests  against  the  wholesale  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  “novelties”  in  seeds  and  plants,  which 
is  indulged  in  by  some  of  its  contemporaries. 
It  is  true,  as  asserted,  that  a  large  majority  of 
them  turn  out  to  be  worthless,  or  nearly  so, 
but  that  affords  no  excuse  for  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  abuse  of  them  or  those  who  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  them.  No  one  is  compelled  to  buy 
them,  and  the  prudent  man  is  he  who  buys 
carefully  of  them.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  almost  everything  we  now  have  of  value 
among  fruits  and  vegetables  was  once  a  novel¬ 
ty.  It  is  not  long  since  we  could  count 
our  valuable  varieties  of  grapes  on  the  fingers 
of  our  hands.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  af¬ 
ter  15  years  of  pretty  extensive  novelty  test¬ 
ing,  is  of  the  opinion  that  those  farmers  who 
keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open  as  to  new  things, 
whether  they  be  seeds,  plauts,  implements, 
books  or  anything  whatever,  and  judiciously 
invest  in  them  according  to  their  means,  are 
the  successful  farmers  of  to  day,  and  they 
will  be  the  successful  farmers  of  the  future. 
It  is  only  cranks,  old-fogies,  ignorant  or  inex¬ 
perienced  writers  that  condemn  novelties  in 
the  wholesale  way  mentioned  by  our  contem¬ 
porary.  We  can  mention  a  single  variety  of 
wheat — a  novelty  when  we  began  raising  it — 
that  would  easily  pay  us  for  all  our  trouble 
and  expense  in  raising  scores  of  new  kinds, 
were  we  in  a  way  to  engage  in  wheat  culture 
largely,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
vegetables,  sweet  and  field  corn,  grapes,  pears, 
etc.,  etc.  The  progressive,  wide-awake  farm 
press  is  a  great  power  in  the  land ;  but  the  old 
fuss-cats  and  bitter-sweets  that  hear  only  an 
alarm  in  every  bell-toll,  simply  plant  them¬ 
selves  iu  the  face  of  progress,  and  do  a  world 
of  harm. 


Feeding  Rations. — If  we  look  back  but  a 
short  period  questions  relating  to  the  scentific 
feeding  of  stock  were  scarcely  known.  Advice 
upon  the  purely  practical  side  of  feeding  was 
frequently  asked,  says  the  London  Agricul¬ 
tural  Gazette,  but  that  there  was  a  scientific 
side  to  the  subject  was,  if  known,  certainly 
not  considered.  There  is  evidence  that  many 
of  our  best  breeders  and  feeders  have  arrived 
practically  at  that  right  adjustment  of  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  which  scientific 
feeding  experiments  show  to  be  necessary. 
These  men  are,  however,  the  most  anxious  of 
all  for  this  scientific  knowledge.  They  want 
to  know  why  they  have  succeeded.  And  is  it 
not  the  chief  aim  of  science  to  give  us 
“the  reason  why,”  alike  of  failure  as  of  suc¬ 
cess;  while  therein  lies  its  chief  value  to  prac¬ 
tical  farmers?  We  must,  however,  guard 


against  the  reaction  from  “practice  "i  til  out 
principles”  going  to  exlremes  and  bcr  o-tr'ng 
“principles  without  practice;”  if  so,  it  «il] 
only  result  in  failure  and  disappointment. 
The  quickest  way  along  the  stream  is  dow  n  the 
middle;  and  in  farming,  also,  we  must  avoid 
extremes  or  we  shall  strike  against  the  bank 
and  not  make  any  progress.  Science  cannot 
take  the  place  of  practical  experience  and 
knowledge.  It  is  to  the  farmer  what  the  com¬ 
pass  is  to  the  sailor,  which,  though  it  shows 
him  how  to  steer,  could  not  itself  control  the 
vessel.  We  have  found  out,  rather  late,  un¬ 
fortunately,  that  a  too  implicit  belief  in  arti¬ 
ficial  manuring  has  led  to  much  waste  of 
money.  Let  us  remember  the  lesson  and  not 
make  the  same  mistake  with  regard  ,o  the 
feeding  of  our  live  stock.  After  all,  practical 
experience  must  be  our  main  guide.  The  anal¬ 
ysis  of  a  food  is  far  from  a  complete  statement 
of  the  properties  of  that  food.  Just  as  each 
animal  we  possess  has  an  individuality  of  its 
own,  so  each  article  of  food  has  some  special 
and  peculiar  property  not  revealed  by  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis — a  physiological  prop*  rty,  we  pre¬ 
sume.  But  if  chemical  analysis  does  not  give 
us  every  fact  connected  with  food,  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  utilize  su  h  infor¬ 
mation  as  it  does  give.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  animals  we  feed  •  eed  the  three  consti¬ 
tuents — albumen,  fat,  and  starch— to  build  up 
their  bodies,  and  it  seems  evident  that  these 
should  be  present  in  a  definite  relation  to  one 
another  if  we  wish  to  make  the  most  of  the 
other  foods— in  other  words,  if  we  are  to  feed 
profitably.  Let,  then,  one  and  all  of  us  dis¬ 
cover  how  far  our  practice  meets  this  demand, 
and,  if  not,  how  can  we  improve  it,  for  we 
may  be  sure  that  only  good  will  result  from  a 
careful  seasoning  of  our  practice  with  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  science, 

Holstein  Beef.— Prof.  Brown,  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  College,  has  been  making 
some  experiments  with  Holstein  grades  as  beef 
animals.  Records  of  two  of  these  grade 
steers  are  given  as  follows: 

Days  Live  Daily  rate 
From  old.  weight,  of  in- 

„  ,  ,  .  ,  crease. 

Holstein  and  common  cow. 860  1.790  2.06 

Holstein  and  Jersey  grade. 605  1,329  2.18 

Here,  evidently,  says  Prof.  Brown,  are  facts 
of  unusual  practical  importance  to  patrons  of 
Holstein  cattle,  as  well  as  to  all  interested  in 
dairying  in  conjunction  with  the  production 
of  early  beef.  In  the  first  example  we  have  a 
steer  two  years  and  four  months  old  that 
weighed  1,790  pounds,  and  in  the  other  the  an¬ 
imal  scaled  actually  1,329  pounds  when  only 
one  year  and  eight  months.  We  have,  then, in 
both  cases  a  daily  record  of  considerably  over 
two  pounds,  and,  ho  thinks,  equal  to  the  aver¬ 
age  of  any  dozen  of  any  other  breed  of  w  hich 
we  have  records  either  at  Chicago,  in  Canada, 
or  at  Smithfield,  England  Of  course,  this 
comparison  of  two  with  a  dozen  is  not  usual, 
but  he  puts  it  thus  in  order  to  draw  attention. 
The  older  steer  having  been  killed,  gave  62^ 
per  cent,  of  butcher’s  meat. 


BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 


Our  energetic  friend,  the  Orange  Co.  Farm¬ 
er,  says: 

There  seems  to  be  a  well-founded  impression 
that  sulphur  will  prevent  scab  on  potatoes— at 
least  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  easily  tried  and  can  do  no  harm,  even 
if  it  does  no  good.  The  simplest  w’ay  to  try  it 
would  be  to  sprinkle  the  seed  (if  cut)  with  sul¬ 
phur  and  shovel  them  over,  so  that  each  piece 
would  be  sure  to  have  a  considerable  quantity 
adhering.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  if  whole 
seed  is  used,  to  dust  each  hill  thoroughly  with 
sulphur  before  the  potato  was  covered.  Let 
the  experiment  be  tried  on  alternate  rows  in 
the  field,  and  then  we  shall  know  more  about 
it. 

Our  contemporary,  if  it  looks  the  Rural 
over  as  carefully  as  wo  read  the  Farmer, should 
know  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  was  not  only  the  first 
to  try  sulphur  as  a  preventive  of  scab,  so  far 
as  is  generally  known,  at  any  rate,  but  that  it 
has  tried  it  for  three  seasons  and  is  again  try¬ 
ing  it  the  present  season.  Our  opinion  is  that 
dusting  the  seed  pieces  will  not  repel  the  wire- 
worm  or  destroy  the  fungus— whichever  may 
cause  the  scab.  As  the  new  tubers  are  borne 
on  shoots  which  issue  from  the  eye-shoots  of 
the  seed,  they  form  above  or,  at  least*  away 
from  the  seed  pieces  and  could  scarcely  be 
protected  by  the  sulphur  sprinkled  upon  them. 
Our  way  has  been  to  sow  the  sulphur  after  the 
seed  has  been  covered  with  about  two  inches 
of  soil— the  same  as  fertilizer  is  sown.  Still 
it  might  be  well  to  try  the  other  way.  If 
effective  it  would  have  the  decided  advamage 
of  greatly  reducing  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
needed . 

For  the  coddling  moth  Professor  Cook 
advocates  the  use  of  one  pound  of  Paris-green 
mixed  in  100  gallons  of  water . 

Professor  G.  E.  Morrow  is  not  an  advocate 
of  dehorning. . 

M.  Crawford  (Ohio),  speaking  of  largo 
crops  of  strawberries,  says  that  J.  M.  Smith, 
of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  gathered  11  lbushels  on  as 
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quarter  af  an  acre  of  sandy  soil.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Thomas  mentions  that  on  land  formerly 
owned  by  him,  the  new  owner  obtained  from 
five-eighths  of  an  acre  at  the  rate  of  400  bushels 
an  acre.  It  was  the  Wilson . 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  turning  and 
working  over  manure  for  six  months  or  a 
year  before  using  it  is  very  rightly  falling 
into  disuse.  The  careful  experience  of  Dr. 
Voelcker,  Chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  proves  that  mauure  grad¬ 
ually  depreciates  by  keeping  under  the  very 
best  management,  gaining  in  water  and  losing 
in  valuable  organic  matter,  which  is  spent  in 
the  fermentation.  How,  then,  must  it  waste 
and  lose  under  the  ordinary  exposure  in  a 
yard  subject  to  excessive  heating  and  washing 
by  rains? . 

Professor  A.  J.  Cook  reminds  readers  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  that  the  apple  tree 
borers  work  not  alone  near  the  soil  but  up  to 
the  branches,  and  even  on  them.  His  remedy 
is  to  rub  the  trunks  with  soft-soap  three 
weeks  after  the  trees  blossom.  It  is  a  cheap 
and  effective  remedy . 

A  gross  and  most  injurious  adulteration 
by  which  farmers  suffer  and  the  public  health  * 
and  life  are  endangered  is  the  mixture  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  oil  with  lard,  says  Henry  Stewart. 
The  market  value  of  lard  is  not  only  unduly 
reduced  by  the  excessive  product,  but  the 
character  of  the  adulterant  is  dangerous  in 
the  extreme.  The  effects  of  cotton-seed  meal 
upon  cows  in  calf  are  well  known,  for  numer¬ 
ous  cases  of  abortion  are  produced  by  this 
food  used  only  in  moderate  quantities.  The 
medicinal  character  of  the  cotton  plant,  the 
root  especially,  is  well  known,  and  the  use  of 
the  meal  has  been  found  to  result  in  a  similar 
way.  If  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine 
was  put  under  a  ban  on  account  of  its  sup¬ 
posed  unwholesome  qualities,  that  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  lard  should  be  entirely  forbidden,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  known  dangerous  character . 

Single  roses,  the  London  Garden  says,  are 
liecoming  fashionable,  and  the  wonder  is  they 
have  not  been  thought  of  before . 

A  well-known  firm  of  London  consider 
the  Bride  (our  Mr.  Tapliu’s  sport  of  Catharine 
Mermet)  the  white  rose  of  the  future,  and 
likely  to  take  the  place  of  Niphetos.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  considers  the  Puritan  a  grand  va¬ 
riety,  having  great  substance  in  its  pearly 
white  petals . . 

The  editor  of  the  Garden  considers  Barr’s 
Asparagus  an  excellent  novelty.  He  has  test¬ 
ed  it  for  several  years,  and  finds  it  the  largest 
and  earliest . 

Where  is  the  justice  in  a  farmer  with  three 
per  cent,  only,  of  fat  in  his  milk,  getting  the 
same  money  for  a  hundred  pounds  of  it,  that 
the  farmer  does  who  has  five  per  cent,  in  his? 
asks  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  The  one  should  have 
“value  received,”  and  the  other  should  be 
made  to  see  that  he  needs  better  cows.  Noth¬ 
ing  that  could  possibly  happen  would  so  shake 
up  the  dry  bones  of  these  shiftless,  unthink¬ 
ing,  non-reading,  poor  feeding  dairy  farmers 
as  to  be  obliged  to  sell  their  milk  or  pool  it 
for  just  what  it  is  worth,  and  no  more.  We 
hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  milk  will 
be  taken  at  creameries  and  cheese  factories, 
and  the  returns  divided  on  the  basis  of  the 
real  butter  or  cheese  value  of  it,  not  its  weight 
in  pounds . 

Such  a  system  would  do  more  to  make  pat¬ 
rons  honest  and  fair  with  the  cow  and  the 
factory,  than  all  the  preaching  since  Adam. 
Our  present  system  pays  a  premium  for  a  man 
to  be  a  stingy  feeder  and  a  dishonest  patron. 
He  sees  that  it  is  cheaper  to  put  water  into 
the  milk  than  feed  into  the  cow,  for  a  pound 
of  water  weighs  as  much  as  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  the  danger  of  detection  is  altogether  too 
remote . 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  says  in  the  Breeder’s 
Gazette  that  Alfalfa  kills  out  badly  at  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  The  subsoil 
is  a  heavy  clay  not  liked  by  Alfalfa.  The  sub¬ 
soil  should  be  porous.  “Do  not  neglect  red 
clover  for  Alfalfa.” . 

Dairymen,  Prof.  Henry  says,  who  push 
their  business  for  the  money  there  is  in  it 
fasten  their  cows  in  the  old-fashioned  stanch¬ 
ion,  for  the  reasons  that  in  such  a  place  the 
cow  occupies  less  space  than  in  any  other 
method  and  is  easier  kept  clean.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  stanchion  fills  these  two  great 
requisites  of  the  average  dairyman,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  so  certain  that  he  does  not  lose 
considerable  in  milk  from  the  lack  of  comfort 
which  the  cows  must  experience . 

It  is  estimated,  remarks  the  above  journal, 
that  the  average  yield  of  butter  per  annum 
of  cows  kept  for  dairy  purposes  is  130  pounds, 
and  Prof.  Robertson  of  the  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Guelph  estimates  the  average 
production  in  Canada  at  less  than  125  pounds. 
Inasmuch  as  300-pound  cows  are  no  rarity  a 
product  of  125  to  130  pounds  is  ridiculously 
small... . 


Imitation  creamery  butter,  according  to  the 
New  England  Farmer,  is  principally  a  Western 
product.  It  is  churned  by  the  different  farm¬ 
ers  and  left  in  the  churns  for  the  gatherer, 
who  carries  it  to  the  creamery,  where  the 
collected  products  from  the  different  dairies 
are  worked  over,  mado  into  one  mass  and 
colored  and  salted  uniformly.  Imitation 
creamery  butter  is,  therefore,  made  from 
gathered  butter  —  not  gathered  cream — to 
which  nothing  has  been  done  but  the  churn¬ 
ing.  When  the  farmers  work  it  over,  salt  or 
color  it,  and  it  is  then  taken  to  a.  central  fac¬ 
tory  and  again  worked  over  into  a  homoge¬ 
neous  mass,  the  product  is  called  ladle-packed 
butter . 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pettit,  of  Burlington,  Ont , 
having  been  refused  registration  for  a  Short¬ 
horn  bull  in  the  Dominion  Herd  Book,  by  vote 
of  the  Revising  Committee  of  the  Association, 
has  employed  counsel  and  proposes  an  appeal 
to  the  courts  to  compel  the  admission  of  the 
bull  to  registration.  This  is  the  first  case  of 
the  kind  of  which  we  have  heard,  at  least  on 
this  side  of  the  water . 

According  to  the  secretary  of  the  Colorado 
Cattle  Growers’  Association  the  inspectors  it 
maintained  last  year  at  Omaha,  Pacific  Junc¬ 
tion  and  Kansas  City  turned  back  to  the 
ranges  or  sold  for  account  of  the  owners  2,522 
estrays.  The  association  received  for  the 
estrays  $15,099  and  from  the  railroads  $27,633 
for  cattle  killed,  or  a  total  of  $42,732.  The 
association  has  395  members,  and  the  first 
intimation  any  of  them  had  that  their  estrays 
had  been  recovered  or  that  their  animals  had 
been  killed  on  the  rails,  was  the  receipt  of  a 
draft  for  the  amount  recovered.  The  entire 
expenses  were  only  $5,000 . 

The  Breeders’  Gazette  and  the  National 
Stockman  agree  that  a  good  deal  of  pluck  is 
needed  to  buy  good  cattle  now-a-days,  and 
both  agree  that  such  pluck  would  very  proba¬ 
bly  prove  quite  profitable.  Cattle  arcyillowed 
to  go  at  public  sales  at  one-half  the  money 
that  men  breeding  the  same  stock  avowedly 
believe  they  are  worth.  Whatever  degree  of 
faith  may  be  entertained,  it  is  plain  that  a 
very  slight  measure  of  it  is  thus  practically 
manifested.  If  the  recognized  leaders  in  the 
live  stock  industry  are  thus  timid,  is  it  strange 
that  the  masses  who  are  watching  them  should 
seem  to  be  lacking  in  courage? . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

Mr.  Powell,  in  Mass.  Ploughman:  “All  I 
ask  of  farmers  is  that  they  try  the  old  Domi¬ 
nique  fowls.  They  are  good  layers,  good  sit¬ 
ters  and  good  fowls  for  the  table.” — ; Prof. 

Johnson,  Mich.  Ag.  College:  “After  repeated 
trials  with  many  of  the  so-called  new  and  im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  oats,  I  am  compelled  to 
say  that,  in  my  judgment,  not  one  of  them  is 
superior,  if  equal,  to  the  common  white  oat 
for  general  cultivation.  In  yield  and  quality 
of  grain  and  straw,  it  has  year  after  year 
made  a  most  favorable  showing  in  compari¬ 
son  with  any  of  the  new  and  much  advertised 
sorts.”  Has  Prof,  Johnson  ever  tried  the 

Schoenen? - New  England  Farmer:  “Dr. 

Geo.  A.  Bowen,  of  Woodstock,  Connecticut, 
some  years  ago  began  experiments  in  a  small 
way  in  planting  the  nuts  and  seeds  of  our  na¬ 
tive  forest  trees.  He  learned  that  if  a  board 
be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  in  which 
the  seeds  are  planted,  the  would-be  tap-root 
will  be  turned  from  its  downward  course  and 
will  become  more  branched  and  fibrous,  mak¬ 
ing  a  better  tree  to  transplant.” - “Owner¬ 

ship  of  a  garden  promotes  temperance,  as  idle¬ 
ness  supports  the  saloon.” - Farm  Jour¬ 

nal:  “Now,  good  woman,  be  sure  and  take 
an  afternoon  nap  every  day.  This  will  keep 
the  second  wife  at  bay.” - 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Iowa. 

DesMoines,  Polk  Co.,  May  4.— We  had  a 
fine  April  for  work  and  our  farmers  improved 
it.  They  got  their  small  grains  all  sowed,  al¬ 
so  grass  and  clover  seeds,  and  corn  land  is  all 
or  nearly  all  ready  for  planting.  An  unusu¬ 
ally  large  amount  of  grass,  clover  and  onioL 
seeds  has  been  sown  this  spring.  Extra  large 
crops  of  early  potatoes  have  also  been  planted. 
The  trade  in  all  seeds,  field  and  garden,  has 
been  unusually  large.  Our  farmers  have 
worked  this  spring  with  an  energy  never 
known  in  this  country  before.  A  great 
amount  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  has  been  planted. 
Stock  is  doing  finely  on  grass ;  plenty  of  water, 
and  we  are  having  splendid  rains.  Gardens 
doing  well — in  fact  everything  is  promising 
at  this  date.  f.  s.  w. 

Kansas. 

Conway,  McPherson  Co.,  May  1. — Good 
rains  on  April  26  and  28.  Turned  cool  on  the 
29th  with  heavy  frost  and  light  freeze. 


Our  early  corn,  sweet  corn,  potatoes  and 
beaus  were  up  from  two  to  four  inches. 
Of  course,  they  are  badly  damaged,  if  not 
killed  outright.  The  fruit  prospect  was  said 
to  be  the  best  we  ever  had.  The  bloom  had 
just  fallen  from  the  apples,  and  now  the  re¬ 
sult  is  uncertain  as  we  never  had  any  experi' 
ence  with  frost  when  the  young  fruit  was  so 
far  advanced.  Wheat  is  looking  fine.  Oats 
had  been  needing  rain,  but  now  we  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  moisture.  Corn  with  me  is  all  planted, 
while  a  few  have  not  commenced  yet.  By  the 
5th  it  will  likely  all  be  in  the  ground.  We 
turned  our  stock  on  pasture  April  18;  doing 
well.  Despite  the  driest  year  this  country 
ever  experienced  there  was  enough  raised  to 
feed  all  stock,  and  there  have  been  no  losses 
that  we  have  heard  of.  Considerable  oats 
shipped  out.  t.  m.  r. 

Oswego,  Labette  Co. — The  spring  is  very 
backward.  Oats  look  fine.  Wheat  not  very 
promising  except  on  river  bottoms.  Corn 
mostly  planted;  a  good  area  and  a  fine  stand. 
Gardens  look  fine.  Weather  cool;  plenty  of 
rain.  Fruit  plentiful.  Good  apples  and 
peaches  now  the  size  of  hazlenuts.  G.  w.  c. 

Parsons,  Labettte  Co.,  April  28. — May 
Day  will  find  seed-time  two  weeks  later  tban- 
the  average.  The  weather  has  been  unusual¬ 
ly  cool,  and  the  amount  of  wind  and  rain  has 
been  greatly  above  the  average,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  over  eight  inches  in  this  month,  more 
than  half  of  the  total  rain  of  last  year.  Live¬ 
stock  are  thinner  than  ever  known.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  beef  for  the  next  two  months  will  be 
very  much  diminished.  Local  butchers  are 
scouring  the  country,  picking  up  here  aud 
there  an  animal  fit  to  kill.  The  result  is  great¬ 
ly  enhanced  prices  for  beef  cattle.  Those 
which  brought  $1.75  on  the  foot  six  months 
ago  are  now  bringing  $2.75.  Corn  planting 
is  about  half  done,  and  the  early  planted  is 
looking  pretty  well,  save  that  it  is  a  little 
yellow  from  the  coolness  of  the  season.  Oats 
and  wheat  are  quite  promising,  and  the  chinch 
bugs  have  not  yet  appeared,  the  season  being 
adverse  to  them.  Fruit  promises  a  good  crop; 
apples  are  just  out  of  bloom.  Trade  and  ag¬ 
riculture  are  in  a  very  bad  state.  It  is  not  a 
bit  strange,  when  we  consider  that  for  three 
consecutive  seasons  we  have  had  half  crops. 
Farmers  have  no  money,  yet  the  implement 
men  have  put  up  the  prices  of  their  wares, 
with  the  prospect  of  having  to  put  up  their 
tools  for  waut  of  purchasers.  Taxes  on  whis¬ 
ky  and  tobacco  are  very  oppressive,  aud  it 
seems  must  be  taken  off,  while  the  necessa¬ 
ries  of  life  must  be  protected.  The  real-estate 
booms  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class 
have  very  much  subsided,  and  much  of  the 
land  is  changing  hands  by  going  over  to  pre¬ 
vious  owners.  Prices  of  products  are  now  as 
follows:  Flour,  per  100  pounds  (best),  $3; 
meal;  $1.20;  bran,  75  cents;  potatoes,  per 
bushel,  $t;  wheat,  80  cents;  corn,  45  cents; 
oats,  30  cents;  coal,  per  ton,  $3;  cattle,  prime 
cows,  $3.50  per  100  pounds;  hogs,  $4.75;  eggs, 
per  dozen,  8 %  cents;  butter,  per  pound, 
(scarce),  20  cents;  hay  (prairie),  per  ton,  $6. 

J.  B. 

Maryland. 

Sharptown,  Wicomico  Co.,  April  28. — 
This  has  been  a  very  wet  spring,  consequently 
farm  work  is  behind,  though  we  are  having 
nice  weather  now  and  people  are  in  good 
spirits  generally.  More  superphosphate  is 
used  than  usual.  There  are  good  prospects  of  a 
large  crop  of  peaches;  strawberries  and  black¬ 
berries  average  crops  I  wish  every  house 
owner  could  have  a  Road  Special,  j.  t.  e. 

Texan. 

Hulto,  Williamson  Co. — We  have  good 
promises  for  fruit,  oats,  corn,  cotton,  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum,  potatoes  (Irish  aud 
sweet)  aud  pecans,  but  a  poor  prospect  for 
wheat.  Stock  is  in  good  condition  and  we  are 
happy.  B.  &  s. 

Wisconsin. 

Fountain  City,  Buffalo  Co.,  May  l.-We 
have  had  a  very  backward  spring.  Snow  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  April  covered  ihe  fields,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  winter  wheat  from  damaging 
frosts,  and  in  consequence  it  is  in  first-class 
condition.  It  was  actually  growing  uuder  the 
snow;  the  same  with  grass;  both  are  a  good 
way  ahead  in  growth  compared  with  last 
spring,  although  it  was  several  weeks  earlier. 

N.  J.  B. 


$U,$teUanrau.9i  gulimising. 


How  to  SAVE  re  shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  If  you  mention  this  paper. 


UNEQUALED 

r  House,  Barn, 
all  out-buildings. 

JY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
14:1  Duane  St.,  New  York  City 

INDIANA  PAINT  &.  ROOF«NC  CO. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION 

18  8  8. 


Lawn  Mower^ 


FOURTEEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE. 

Weighing  from  til  to  51  Pounds. 
THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

PATENTEES  efi  MANUFACTURERS , 

631  Market  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vlf.K  ’  S  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 

1  I'UIV  KJ  Sure  Death  to  all  Insects. 

Water  Bugs,  Roaches,  Flies, 

Mosquitoes,  Cabbage  Worms, 

Potato  or  Squash  Bugs,  Aphis, 
etc.  Harmless  to  plants  vege¬ 
tables  or  health.  Invaluable 
in  every  household.  Zinc  Bellows  for  house  use.  con¬ 
servatories,  etc.,  by  mail,  25  cts.  Larger  size,  60  cts.  Exter¬ 
minator,  by  mail,  per  pound,  without  bellows,  50  ets.  Large 
bellows  for  garden  use,  Si. 25. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN, 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


BOSE 

them  in  n  U  H  IH  v  Gardens  and 

BOSS  sc.„ Par.,-  BUGS 


Fields. 

Send  your  address.  Parti¬ 
culars  free. 

T.  WOO  1)  A  SO  N,  451  E.  Cambria  St.,  Phit.a.,  Pa. 


SEND  FOR 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

OF,THE 

SPANGLER 

Broadcast  and  Single 
Row  Fertilizer  Distri¬ 
butors,  Lime  Spreader,  Grain  Drill.  Corn 
Planter,  Corn  Shelter,  Feed  and  Fodder 
Cutters,  etc  None  equal 


The  Spangler  M’f’g  Co.,  York,  Pa. 


WARRANTED 

*  THE  BEST 
Practical 
Puller 


BENNETT’S  IMPROVED 

STUMP  PULLEI 

Sent  anywhere  in  tho  U.  S 

On  Three  Days  Trial 

On  runners.  Worked  by  2  mei 

LIFTS  20  To  50  TONE 

Eive  sizes.  Price,  $35  to  $71 
Circulars  free.  Man’f ’d  b 

H.  L.  BENNETT 

Westerville,  O. 


ffiT  THE  BEST  AND  SIMPLEST! 


REVERSIBLE 


HAY  CARRIER 


Runs  Right,  or  Left  Send  for  Free  Circu- 
TVitliout  Change.  U  lars  and  Prices. 
IMIooatioaa.  tls-la  Paper. 

Janesville  Hay  Tool  Co.,  JanesYille,  WJs, 


to  $2  pet  rod. 

All  sizes  and  widths.  Hold  by  us  or  any  dealer  In  this  line  of 
goods.  FREIGHT  PAID.  Information  free. 

Write  The  McMULLEN  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

No.  Market  and  Ontakio  Sts.,  Chicago.  It  l 


Best 

Steel 


cj  Wire 

N 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 

Wire  Rope  Selvage 


NATURAL.  GA  S  &  O I L 


[Revolving,  Jetting,  Hydraulic,  Dia¬ 
mond,  Prospecting  Well  Tools,  Wind 

15-,  /.I  r\n  n  n  Q  J\aa»\  WT  a!  1  Dnmno  A  o  _ 


I  Engines  and  Deep  Well  Pumps.  Trca- 
Stise  on  Natural  Gas,  or  our  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  mailed  for 

The  American 
Well  Works, 

Aurora.  HI 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1 6  Horne  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

iMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


$TEAM !  $TEAM! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

A  Lara  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  fur  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYKE  &  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  V. 
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Insecticides  receive  special  attention 
in  this  number. 


London-purple  seems  to  be  preferred 
to  Paris-green  by  a  majority  of  those,  who 
in  this  number  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  favor  us 
with  their  experiences  respecting  insecti¬ 
cides. 


Last  week  we  planted  the  following  so- 
called  varieties  of  asparagus:  Smalley’s 
Defiance,  Palmetto,  Barr’s  Mammoth, 
Moore’s  Cross-bred  and  Conover — the  lat¬ 
ter  for  comparison.  The  plants  were  set 
three  feet  apart  each  way.  We  should 
have  chosen  four  feet  apart  each  way,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  distance  would  have  inter¬ 
rupted  horse  cultivation.  It  is  absurd  to 
call  an  asparagus  “cross-bred.” 


Professor  Samuel  Johnson,  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  makes  a 
decided  mistake  in  his  Bulletin  No.  34, 
lately  issued.  He  says  that  the  Dakota 
Red  resembles  the  Rural  Blush  potato 
“very  much.”  Not  in  the  least,  Profes¬ 
sor  Johnson.  In  color,  shape  and  quality, 
the  tubers  are  as  different  as  they  well 
can  be.  Again,  Professor  Johnson  finds, 
after  several  years  of  trial,  that  the  “mer¬ 
its  of  the  White  Elephant  are  obvious.” 
The  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  an  older 
variety  by  several  years.  It  would  puz¬ 
zle  Professor  Johnson  to  tell  the  one  from 
the  other. 


The  article  by  Joseph  Harris,  on  page 
339,  will  interest  many  of  our  readers. 
We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Harris  in 
his  estimate  of  the  value  of  nitrogen  in  the 
R.  N.-Y.  experiments.  It  is  very  evident 
indeed  that  on  our  poor-soil  plots  we  can 
not  raise  large  crops  unless  it  forms  part 
of  the  chemical  fertilizers  applied,  but  we 
think  that  the  increased  crops  produced 
by  an  increase  of  fertilizers  are  as  much 
due  to  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  as 
to  the  nitrogen.  Perhaps  Mr.  Harris 
would  agree  with  us  were  he  to  consider 
our  experiments  in  this  line  previous  to 
1887. 

—  . 

Tns  price  of  white  hellebore  at  whole¬ 
sale  is  10  cents  per  pound.  In  10-pound 
lots  the  price  is  18  cents.  At  retail  the 
price  is  30  cents — all  for  a  prime  article. 
Country  stores  should  not  charge  more 
than  30  cents. 

Paris -green  (pure)  is  "worth  35  cents 
per  pound  at  retail ;  22  cents  at  whole¬ 
sale,  or  in  lots  of  14  and  28-pound  cans. 
Dalmatian  insect  powder  (pyrethrum)  is 
worth  65  cents  for  a  pure  article.  It  is 
adulterated  to  sell  as  low  as  25  cents.  It 
is  hard  to  distinguish  between  the  pure 
and  adulterated.  Buy  of  trustworthy 
firms.  Sulphur  is  worth  three  cents  a 
pound  at  wholesale.  Whale-oil  soap  is 
worth  five  cents  per  pound  in  100-pound 
lots — at  retail  15  cents.  London-purple 
in  kegs  of  80  to  100  pounds  is  worth  10 
cents;  in  one,  two  or  five-pound  boxes, 
15  cents. 


On  page  821  of  the  Rural  for  1886,  a 
first-rate  portrait  was  presented  of  a  chest¬ 
nut  sent  us  by  H.  M.  Engle,  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  They  were  nearly  double 
the  size  of  our  largest  American  chestnuts, 
and  fully  as  good  in  quality.  Mr.  Engle, 
a  few  days  ago,  sent  us  a  tree,  grafted 
about  six  feet  high,  of  this  promising  va¬ 
riety,  which  he  has  named  Paragon.  He 
says  that  these  trees  often  bear  in  the 
nursery,  when  two  years  old,  from  grafts. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  not  like  that  of 
the  American  chestnut ;  it  is  also  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Japan,  resembling  more  near¬ 
ly  what  is  here  commonly  known  as  the 
Spanish.  Still,  the  hardiness  of  the  tree 
and  the  fine  quality  of  the  nuts  are  op¬ 
posed/to  6uch  an  origin.  We  have  great 
hopos^for  the  Paragon. 


We  may  now  say  that  the  Agawam 
Blackberry  has  passed  the  winter  with 
scarcely  any  injury — no  more  than  the 
Snyder  or  Taylor  has  received.  A  good 
thing  about  it  is  its  strong  canes,  which 
have  fewer  and  shorter  thorns  than  most 
kinds.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  Aga¬ 
wam  does  not  take  a  first  place  among 
blackberries?  It  is  said  to  be  hardy  and 
prolific,  and  to  bear  medium-sized,  jet- 
black  fruit,  which  is  sweet  and  melting 
to  the  core.  The  Rural  plants  will  bear 
this  season,  and  we  can  then  speak  of  it 
from  experience.  Crystal  White  is  killed 
to  the  ground.  This  we  anticipated;  but 
we  are  sorry  to  report  the  same  of  the  Ear¬ 
ly  Harvest.  Topsy,  besides  being  the 
thorniest  blackberry  that  grows,  is  tender. 


THE  POTATO  CONTEST. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  going  to  shirk  a 
fair,  square  trial  of  the  “trench”  sys¬ 
tem  of  raising  potatoes,  and  so,  as  is  its 
way,  it  commits  itself  in  advance.  The 
“contest”  plot  is  settled.  If  upon  this 
plot,  containing  165  hills — one-eighty- 
eighth  of  an  acre — we  do  not  raise  eight 
bushels  of  potatoes  (within  a  fraction), 
then  the  R.  N.-Y.  will  donate  to  some 
charity  $50.  If  it  does  raise  the  eight 
bushels,  Mr.  Atkinson  will  pay  that 
amount — the  charity  to  be  determined  by 
the  judges.  We  should  have  made  this 
plot  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  we  were 
desirous  of  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  viz.,  to  raise  at  the  rate  of  over  700 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  to  do  it  with  the 
R.  N.-Y.  seedlings  Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  in 
whose  yielding  capacities  we  have  high 
hopes.  There  was  only  seed  enough  of 
those  varieties  to  plant  the  165  hills. 

Upon  the  new  Rural  Farm  (43  acres), 
which  is  only  a  stone’s-throw  from  the 
Rural  Grounds,  we  have  prepared  about 
half  an  acre  according  to  the  trench  sys¬ 
tem.  The  land  has  not  been  manured  in 
many  years,  and  potato  fertilizer  will  alone 
be  used.  The  seed-pieces  were  planted  on 
Monday,  the  6th.  The  soil  is  mellow  and 
uniform,  but  much  impoverished.  It  has 
been  prepared  without  any  fussy  work 
Avhatever — plowed,  harrowed,  and  trench¬ 
ed  with  a  shovel  plow,  involving  no  more 
labor  or  expense  than  any  good  farmer 
would  put  upon  his  potato  field. 

Again,  at  the  Rural  Farm  on  Long 
Island,  an  exact  acre  has  been  planted  by 
the  trench  system,  in  accordance  with 
economical  farm  practice.  We  may  add, 
however,  that  we  do  not  look  for  a  very 
heavy  yield  in  this  last  trial,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  our  instructions  were  not  com¬ 
plied  with  either  in  the  width  and  depth 
of  the  trenches,  or  the  distance  of  the 
trenches  apart. 

PREPARE  FOR  POISONS. 

It  is  well  to  foster  the  common  dread 
for  deadly  poisons.  Familiarity  with 
them  should  never  be  permitted  to  “breed 
contempt.”  The  effect  of  some  of  the 
poisons  used  in  killing  insects  is  deadly 
and  sure.  Substances  containing  arsenic 
arc  most  to  be  dreaded,  because  they  are 
most  numerous.  Every  one  should  know 
what  to  do  in  case  some  human  being  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  swallow  a  poison¬ 
ous  dose.  Such  a  case  may  not  occur 
once  in  a  dozen  years,  yet  it  is  worth 
while  to  be  prepared  for  that  one  case. 
The  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  are 
sickness  of  the  stomach,  vomiting  of 
bloody  matter  and  difficult  breathing,  a 
cold  feeling  in  the  feet,  and  low,  hard, 
quick  pulse,  with  the  most  insatiable 
thirst.  There  will  be  stains  about  the 
mouth.  Vomiting  should  be  encouraged 
in  the  usual  way  by  giving  salt  or  mus¬ 
tard  and  lukewarm  water,  lime  water, 
soap  and  water,  or  ipecac.  Prevent  the 
poison  from  attacking  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  stomach.  For  this  purpose 
magnesia  and  chalk,  with  water,  sugar 
and  linseed,  or  sweet  oil  should  be  swal¬ 
lowed.  The  best  antidote  is  the  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  (In  some  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  arsenical  insecticides  this  is  added 
to  the  preparation  to  neutralize  the  pois¬ 
onous  effect  of  the  arsenic.)  It  may  be 
purchased  at  any  drug  store,  but  should 
be  obtained  as  fresh  as  possible,  as  it 
soon  loses  its  efficacy.  If  the  dose 
of  poison  is  a  small  one,  the  violent 
symptoms  will  soon  subside,  and  all 
that  will  be  required  is  the  usual  care  as 
to  diet,  etc.,  remembering  that  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  stomach  is  very  severe,  and 
that  there  is  very  great  danger  of  chronic 
inflammation  or  permanent  paralysis.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  that  the 
different  forms  of  arsenic  are  the  most  hor¬ 
rible  and  deadly  of  poisons,  and  with  them 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  many 
pounds  of  cure.  If  you  use  that  which 
may  cause  death,  it  is  no  more  than  right 
that  you  should  also  use  that  which  may 
hold  death  at  bay. 


INSECTICIDES. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  past  15  years  has 
given  much  attention  to  insecticides  as 
well  from  necessity  as  in  an  experimental 
way.  The  valuable  part  of  our  experience 
may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  For  the 
currant  worm  hellebore  is  a  perfect  rem¬ 
edy.  Used  as  powder  it  is  an  expensive 
remedy ;  in  water  a  very  economical  one. 
Buhach  serves  very  well,  but  more  fre¬ 
quent  applications  are  necessary.  The 
best  way  to  use  either  is  to  mix  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  in  hot  water  forming 
a  paste,  and  add  this  to  two  gallons  of 
water.  Where  there  are  only  a  few  plants 
to  spray,  the  spraying  bellows  answer 
very  well;  where  there  are  many  plants, 
the  work  becomes  exceedingly  tiresome 
and  laborious. 

By  the  use  of  a  hand-pump,  rubber 
hose,  iron  tube  and  Cyclone  or  Climax 
nozzle,  there  is  nothing  laborious  about 
it.  It  is  mere  play.  The  under  side  of 
leaves  may  be  sprayed  as  readily  as  the 
upper;  in  fact,  by  holding  the  nozzle 
under  the  bush  for  a  few  moments,  the 
entire  plant  is  reached. 

For  the  cabbage  worm,  Buhach  used  as 
above  described,  is  effective  and  altogether 
unobjectionable.  We  prefer  Buhach  to 
the  imported  Pyrethrum  because  it  is 
more  reliable.  The  latter  is  often  adul¬ 
terated  and  liable  as  well  to  injury  from 
long  sea  voyages. 

For  plant  lice  (aphidse),  we  have  found 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Buhach  and 
hellebore  effective. 

Caterpillars  of  all  kinds,  as  far  as  tried 
(except  the  bag-worm),  are  destroyed  by 
Buhach. 

The  Rural’s  statement  that  Buhach 
may  be  economically  used  in  keeping  the 
rose-bug  in  subjection  does  not  inspire 
much  confidence,  apparently,  among 
those  who  have  large  areas  in  roses  or 
grapes,  and  armies  of  the  insect  to  fight. 
We  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  used  it 
for  three  seasons  very  satisfactorily,  and 
we  shall  certainly  use  it  again  the  present 
season  as  soon  as  this  dreaded  visitor 
appears. 

When  Paris-green  was  first  used  to  kill 
potato  beetles,  and,  later,  London-purple, 
the  Rural  experimented  to  learn  how 
most  economically  to  apply  them.  At 
that  time  using  the  poison  in  water  and 
sprinkling  the  infusion  upon  the  plants 
was  preferred  to  usiDg  the  poison  extended 
with  flour  or  plaster.  The  result  of  our 
investigation  was  that  not  one- tenth  of 
the  poison  used  was  necessary,  and  that 
the  poisoned  plaster  was  far  better  than 
the  poisoned  water.  The  reason  we  gave, 
and  time  has  since  proven  that  it  was 
sound,  was  that  Paris-green  or  London- 
purple  water  can  not  he  used  so  as  to  kill 
the  beetle  without  injury  to  the  vine. 
The  poisoned  water  necessarily  collects  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  leaf,  evaporates  and 
leaves  the  poison  to  kill  the  leaf  where  it 
is  deposited. 

If  we  take  one  pound  of  pure  Paris- 
green  and  thoroughly  mix  it  with  an  entire 
barrel  of  plaster,  we  have  a  mixture  that 
will  just  as  surely  kill  the  beetle  as  if  two 
pounds  or  more  of  the  poisomwere  used. 
The  beetle  will  not  die  so  soon,  but  it  is 
made  sick  at  once  and  its  appetite  never 
returns  during  the  remainder  of  its  un¬ 
happy  existence. 

The  advocacy  of  destroying  the  early 
beetles  by  hand  is  not  well  founded,  in 
our  opinion.  The  simple  fact  is  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  early  beetles  are 
concealed  in  the  ground  or  under  leaves, 
while  millions  of  them  are  crawling  or 
flying  from  field  to  field.  By  the  time 
a  man  “picks  over”  an  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes,  he  may  start  again — and  then  again, 
and,  in  short,  find  constant  employment 
in  this  way,  and  yet  have  lots  of  beetles 
after  all.  The  destruction  does  not 
amount  to  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  The 
Rural’s  way  of  mixing  the  plaster  and 
the  poison  is  to  spread  out,  two  inches 
thick, half  a  barrel  of  the  plaster  on  a  tight 
floor  and  sprinkle  as  evenly  as  possible 
half  a  pound  of  the  poison  over  it.  Then 
with  a  rake  work  it  to  and  fro.  Shovel 
it  together,  spread  it  out  again  and  rake 
it  again  until  the  whole  mass  shows  the 
faintest  tint  of  the  poison  uniformly 
throughout.  Shovel  it  back  in  another 
barrel  and  treat  the  other  half  in  the  same 
way.  London-purple  is  very  much  cheap¬ 
er.  We  prefer  the  Paris-green,  because  it 
is  less  likely  to  injure  the  vines  if  used  a 
trifle  too  strong,  while  if  the  London -pur¬ 
ple  is  not  used  of  a  certain  strength  it  will 
not  kill  the  beetles. 

For  the  formidable  scale  insect  we  know 
of  no  remedy  the  application  of  which 
does  not  cost  more  than  it  is  worth.  The 
tent’caterpillar  is  destroyed  in  an  hour  or 
so  by  blowing  a  few  whifs  of  Buhach  into 
the  tents  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at 
night.  Spraying  is  just  as  effective. 


For  the  squash  bug  and  striped  cucum¬ 
ber  and  melon  beetle  we  know  of  no 
remedy.  For  the  latter  we  use  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  and  plaster  upon  the  young 
leaves.  Dust,  ashes,  etc.,  may  serve  as 
well. 

For  lice  in  hen  house  we  spray  the 
houses  every  two  weeks  or  so  with  kero¬ 
sene,  using  the  Woodason  spraying  bel¬ 
lows.  The  tedious  practice  of  white¬ 
washing  is  no  longer  necessary.  We  do 
not  believe  that  lice  can  live  in  a  hen 
house  so  sprayed,  since  every  crack  and 
hole  is  reached  by  the  kerosene.  Infested 
hens  so  quartered  soon  become  cleansed. 
Every  one  having  a  hen  house  should  be 
provided  writh  the  spraying  bellows. 
They  will  pay  their  cost  in  a  short  time  in 
effectiveness  and  in  saving  of  labor. 
There  is  little  about  them  to  get  out  of 
order,  and  one  soon  grows  to  feel  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  them. 

For  mildew,  grape  rot,  etc.,  etc.,  the 
Rural  refers  its  readers  to  other  columns 
of  this  issue,  since  it  has  made  little  or  no 
investigation  on  its  own  account  worthy 
of  record. 


BREVITIES. 


Unslaked  bine  dust  for  the  asparagus 
beetle.  Use  it  when  the  leaves  are  moist  with 
dew. 

A  spoonful  of  pure  Paris-green  to  one  bar¬ 
rel  of  water  is  thought  to  be  the  right  propor¬ 
tion  for  spraying  apple  trees. 

A  drought  generally  means  an  increase  of 
insect  pests;  a  damp  season  means  a  decrease 
of  them.  This  is  a  good  point  to  remember. 

Last  year  a  friend  nominated  the  Pekin 
duck  as  a  candidate  for  insecticide  honors.  It 
was  claimed  that  this  bird  would  eat  the  pota 
to  beetle.  Can  anybody  add  to  this  testimony 
How  about  the  profit  in  fattening  a  duck  on 
potato  beetles? 

It  has  long  been  believed  by  some  entomol¬ 
ogists  that  insects  might  be  destroyed  by  in¬ 
troducing  among  them  some  infectious  dis¬ 
ease.  Something  may  come  out  of  this  belief, 
but  how  prevent  the  killing  of  the  helpful 
insects  along  with  the  stealers? 

Farm  mortgages  in  the  United  States  are 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  England  also.  Strange 
too,  farmers  have  least  to  say  about  them. 
Financial  experts,  statisticians  and  political 
economists  are  the  chief  essayists  and  disput¬ 
ants. 

Some  of  the  best  small  fruit  growers  in  this 
country,  including  J.  M.  Smith,  P.  M.  Augur, 
T.  V.  Munson,  T.  T.  Lyon  and  Parker  Earle, 
will  tell  in  next  week’s  Rural  what  steps  they 
take  to  prepare  for  a  drought.  It  will  be 
found  that  their  methods  are  good  no  matter 
what  the  season  may  be. 

A  poisonous  solution  applied  to  the  leaves 
of  a  plant  would  doubtless  kill  a  leaf-eating- 
insect,  but  what  effect  would  it  have  upon  sap¬ 
sucking  insects  like  plant  lice  or  the  squash 
bug?  Pyrethrum  or  the  kerosene  emulsion, 
which  affect  the  respiratory  organs,  would  be 
far  more  effective  with  the  latter  insects. 

It  frequently  happens  at  the  season  when 
spraying  with  the  arsenical  solutions  is  needed 
that  we  have  a  succession  of  light  showers 
which  wash  the  poison  off  about  as  fast  as  it 
can  be  applied.  This  state  of  affairs  is  unfor¬ 
tunate.  It  is  something  that  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  at 
the  trees. 

Some  farmers  who  use  the  Paris-green  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  orchard  for  the  first  time  complain 
that  their  pumps  will  not  work.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  some  of  these  pumps  has  shown  them 
full  of  apple  blossoms.  These  blossoms  fall 
into  the  open  barrels  of  liquid,  and  are  thus 
drawn  into  the  pumps.  It  is  best  to  use  closed 
barrels  with  a  hole  in  the  top. 

Canker-worms  and  elm  beetles  are  making 
sad  havoc  among  the  grand  elms  of  rural 
New  England.  The  arsenical  solutions  are 
very  useful,  but  many  of  the  trees  are  so  large 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  spray  them  ef¬ 
fectually.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  old- 
fashioned  fire  engines  have  been  drafted  into 
the  service  and  do  fairly  well. 

Secretary  Woodward  believes  that 
black-knot  is  cut  out  and  the  wound  washed 
with  turpentine,  a  cure  will  be  effected. 
There  are  cases  reported  when  young  trees 
have  been  killed  by  the  turpentine.  The  oper¬ 
ator  should  be  careful  not  to  touch  the  healthy 
bark.  The  safest  remedy,  though  not  always 
effective,  is  probably  to  cut  off  and  burn  the 
affected  parts. 

Like  a  number  of  other  seedsmen,  nursery¬ 
men  and  florists  living  near  the  frontier, 
James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
sending  many  of  his  goods  to  Canada,  and 
thence  shipping  them  to  customers  in  the 
United  States,  paying  only  the  Canadian  post¬ 
al  rate  of  one  cent  for  four  ounces,  whereas 
if  they  were  mailed  at  home,  the  rate  would 
have  been  one  cent  per  ounce.  A  short  time 
ago  he  notified  our  postal  authorities  that  he 
was  making  shipments  in  this  way,  and  the 
Postmaster-General  directed  the  postmaster 
at  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  through  whose 
office  nearly  all  the  goods  re-entered  the 
United  States,  to  hold  them  all  until  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Canadian  postage  and  that  of 
the  United  States  should  have  been  paid  on 
them.  Mr.  Vick  apDealed  to  the  United  States 
Court,  and  Judge  Wallace  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  has  just  granted  an  injunc¬ 
tion  restraining  the  postmaster  at  Suspension 
Bridge  from  obeying  the  order  of  the  Post¬ 
master-General.  The  Court  orders  the  de¬ 
fendant  not  to  interfere  iu  any  other  way 
with  such  packages  except  to  forward  them 
through  the  mail  to  their  respective  addresses. 
As  we  have  often  urged,  Congress  should  at 
once  lower  the  postage  on  seeds  and  plants  in 
this  country  to  the  same  figure  charged  in 
Canada.  “„That  is  the  only  proper  remedy. 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YGBKfft 


farm  topics. 


NECESSITY  OF  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 

FERTILIZERS. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

By  different  fertilizers  is  not  meant  differ¬ 
ent  brands  of  fertilizers  made  by  different 
manufacturers.  We  do  not  want  experiments 
with  these. 

We  want  experiments  with  the  different  in¬ 
gredients  of  plant-food.  For  the  present  we 
might  confine  the  experiments  mainly  to  only 
three  of  the  ingredients  of  plants,  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

We  have,  perhaps,  500  different  brands  of 
commercial  fertilizers  made  and  sold  in  the 
United  States,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  con¬ 
tain  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
and  the  manufacturers,  and  many  of  our 
agricultural  writers  frequently  call  them 
“complete  manures.”  Many  of  these  fertil¬ 
izers  contain  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  15  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  five 
per  cent,  of  potash.  A  few  contain  more 
nitrogen  and  less  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
The  manufacturers  mix  them  in  such  propor¬ 
tions  as  suit  their  notions  and  convenience.  If 
any  one  thinks  the  manufacturers  have  any 
special  knowledge  as  to  the  requirements  of 
plants  they  are  mistaken;  such  knowledge 
does  not  exist.  It  is  all  guess-work.  Liebig’s 
patent  manure  was  based  on  what  was  called 
the  “mineral  manure  theory,”  and  it  was  a 
conspicuous  failure.  La wes’s  patent  man¬ 
ures  for  different  crops  were  compounded  in 
such  proportions  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  as  the  field  experiments  at  Roth- 
amsted  showed  to  be  best,  and  for  the  last  40 
years  they  have  held  the  first  rank  among  the 
commercial  fertilizers  of  Great  Britain.  We 
know  of  no  manufacturer  who  has  troubled 
himself  with  similar  experiments  in  this 
country.  And  so  far  as  this  question  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  know  little  more  than  we  did  30 
years  ago.  Our  knowledge  comes  from  ex¬ 
periments  made  in  countries  with  different 
climates  and  conditions  from  ours. 

Now  that  we  are  to  have  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  every  State,  supported  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  we  may  hope  that  this  deplorable 
state  of  things  will  soon  pass  away. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  experiments  in  the 
U nited  States  are  those  made  by  the  editor  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  should  like  to 
see  them  made  on  larger  plots  of  ground,  but 
otherwise  they  are  admirable  so  far  as  they 
have  gone.  Others  may  have  made  similar 
experiments,  but  I  do  not  recollect  them.  Dr. 
Sturtevant  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  so  much  so  that  at  one 
time  he  recommended  farmers  to  sell  their 
manure  and  buy  commercial  fertilizers.  After 
he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  N.  Y.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  several  years  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  best  manure  for  beans.  “Don’t  ask 
me,”  he  said,  “I  know  nothing  about  man¬ 
ures.”  He  had  gathered  from  all  over  the 
United  States  several  hundred  samples  of 
beans,  which  he  had  in  bottles,  but  when  I 
wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  fertilizer  I 
should  use  on  beans — whether  one  containing 
nitrogen  and  how  much,  or  phosphoric  acid 
or  potash — he  could  not  tell,  and  I  do  not  think 
any  one  else  can  tell.  The  manufacturers  pub¬ 
lish  testimonials  from  farmers  saying:  “I 
sowed  200  pounds  of  your  fertilizer  on  beans 
and  had  a  splendid  crop”— but  what  does  this 
tell  us?  The  Editor  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  1886  used  800  pounds  of  Mapes’s 
potato  manure  per  acre,  and  it  increased  the 
yield  102  bushels  per  acre.  He  put  on  1,200 
pounds  of  it,  increasing  the  yield  199  bushels 
per  acre.  But  what  can  we  learn  from  such 
an  experiment?  Fortunately  he  made  other 
experiments  which  throw  much  light  on  the 
subject. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  experiments 
made  the  same  year  and  in  the  same  field, 
with  the  following  average  results: 


No  manure . 

of  potatoes 
per  acre. 

.  74  Bush. 

550  lbs  superphosphate . 

.106% 

it 

300  lbs  sulphate  of  potash. . . 

.  95 

(l 

200  lbs  nitrate  of  soda  . 

141 

it 

200  lbs  nitrate  of  soda  and  an  j 
abundance  of  superphos¬ 
phate  and  potash . , 

[  120 

it 

ammonia,  500  pounds  of  it  would  furnish  the 
same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  the  120  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  58  bushels  of  the 
increased  crop  should  be  credited  to  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia. 

As  before  stated,  800  pounds  of  Mapes’s  po¬ 
tato  manure  gave  a  crop  of  176  bushels  per 
acre,  or  an  increase  over  the  no-manure  plots 
of  102  bushels  per  acre.  Deducting  the  58 
bushels,  which  are  proved  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  25  pounds  of  nitrogen,  we  have 
44  bushels  of  potatoes  produced  by  the  re¬ 
maining  15  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  know  that  these  44  bushels  were 
produced  by  the  15  pounds  of  nitrogen  alone 
as  in  the  experiment  with  sulphate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  only  120  pounds  were  used  per  acre.  But 
at  any  rate,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there 
was  a  great  waste  of  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash,  and  of  the  money  which  they  cost,  m 
using  800  pounds  of  the  Mapes’s  mixture.  The 
experiments  prove  this  beyond  controversy, 
and  all  the  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  should 
be  grateful  to  the  Rural  for  the  information. 

If  one  of  the  many  brands  of  fertilizers  had 
been  used,  of  which  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  tons  are  sold,  containing,  say, 
two  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  15  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  five  per  cent,  of  potash,  ad¬ 
mitting,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  that  the 
nitrogen  was  in  a  soluble  condition,  in  order 
to  get  the  25  pounds  of  nitrogen  contained  in 
the  120  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  use  1,250  pounds 
of  these  fertilizers  per  acre;  or  to  get  the  30 
pounds  in  the  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  apply  1,500 
pounds  of  the  fertilizer — and  the  experiments 
prove  that  the  1 ,500  pounds  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  no  larger  crop  than  the  200  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  costing  $6.00. 

So  much  for  the  value  of  such  experiments. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  written  we  have 
received  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  Feb.  11, 
containing  an  account  of  last  year’s  experi¬ 
ments  on  potatoes  with  a  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  containing  a  guaranteed  minimum  of 
four  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  Assuming  that 
the  fertilizer  contained  4%  per  cent,  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  taking  the  six  plots  together,  we 
have  the  following  average  results: 

No  manures,  mean  of  two  plots,  238%  bush¬ 
els  per  acre. 

1,540  pounds  fertilizer,  mean  of  six  plots, 
388%  bushels  per  acre. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  1,540  pounds 
of  fertilizer,  containing  69%  pounds  of  nitro 
gen,  give  an  increase  of  150  bushels  per  acre. 

In  the  experiments  of  1886,  25  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  with  120  pounds  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  gave  an  increase  of  58  bushels  per 
acre.  With  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  10 
pounds  of  nitrogen  gave  an  increase  of  a 
little  over  22  bushels — certainly  a  very  close 
agreement  and  indicating,  what  I  think  is 
generally  true,  that  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  all  the  other  constituents  of  plants,  the 
measure  of  production  up  to  the  limits  of  the 
season,  is  the  supply  of  available  nitrogen. 

Possibly  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  other 
ingredient  of  plant-food.  But  theory,  prac¬ 
tice,  experience  and  experiment  all  point  to 
nitrogen  as  the  one  ingredient  of  plant- food 
most  likely  to  be  needed  to  increase  the  yield 
of  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  cabbages, 
beets  and  the  majority  of  garden  crops. 

But  why  put  on  1,540  pounds  of  fertilizer, 
costing  $40  per  ton,  to  get  less  than  70  pounds 
of  nitrogen?  The  other  ingredients  are 
clearly  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  crop. 


White  Dutch,  which  are  equally  desirable  for 
the  table  or  for  stock.  I  have  never  found 
rutabagas  to  surpass  the  Improved  Purple 
Top  and  Laing’s  Improved  Swede.  When  the 
rows  are  distinguishable,  be  sure  to  use  the 
hoe  carefully,  if  you  have  no  patent  weeder. 
When  once  hoed  and  nicely  started  the  work 
is  comparatively  easy,  as  a  horse  and  cultiva¬ 
tor  should  be  made  to  do  most  of  it.  Should 
turnip  beetle  trouble,  be  not  sparing  of  fine 
ashes  or  land  plaster  when  the  leaves  are  di  y. 
A  little  Paris-green  would  help  to  effectually 
rid  them  of  this  pest.  The  thinning  should 
take  place  as  early  as  possible  after  they  have 
begun  to  grow. 

Should  drought  threaten  you,  if  you  have 
it,  run  a  sub-soil  plow  as  deep  as  two  horses 
can  pull  it  through  between  the  rows,  one 
horse  walking  in  each  row.  A  better  way  is 
to  lead  the  horses,  so  that  they  will  not  step 
on  the  roots.  If  a  subsoil  plow  cannot  be  had 
keep  the  cultivator  at  work  as  early  in  the 
day  as  possible  when  dew  is  on.  Always  be 
sure  to  use  flat  culture  unless  the  ground  is 
clayey,  when  ridging  may  be  advisable.  One 
can  hardly  realize  the  amount  of  roots  one  acre 
will  produce  if  he  is  diligent  and  faithful  in  his 
culture.  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  en¬ 
silage,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  I  would 
prefer  the  roots  to  it. 

Very  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  in 
milch  cows  the  flavor  of  the  roots,  especially 
turnips, may  be  tasted  in  the  milk.  For  some 
15  years  I  have  fed  my  milch  cows  during 
winter  liberally  with  roots,  and  I  never  have 
been  able  to  detect  any  unpleasant  taste  in 
the  milk  or  butter  made  from  it — and  never 
have  I  had  any  one  complain  of  any  foreign 
taste  in  the  butter,  and  I  am  supplying  some 
of  the  best  families  in  our  town  with  winter- 
made  butter. *  *  *  * 

R.  N.-Y. — In  growing  mangels  a  word 
might  be  said  about  the  harvesting.  They 
are  quite  sensitive  to  a  hard  frost  and  ought 
to  be  harvested  before  there  is  danger  of  cold 
sharp  enough  to  cause  their  skins  to  blister. 
It  is  best  to  remove  them  on  dry  days.  In 
pits  or  cellars  they  must  be  kept  from  the 
frost  as  they  are  about  as  easily  injured  as 
are  potatoes. 


TOO  MUCH  CANNOT  BE  SAID  IN  FAVOR 
OF  ROOT  CULTURE. 


These  experiments  teach  us  something.  Up 
to  a  yield  of  141  bushels  per  acre,  all  the  soil 
needed  was  nitrogen.  The  200  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  contained  30  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  This  increased  the  crop  67  bushels  per 
acre.  On  adjoining  plots  an  addition  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  did  no  good.  The  in¬ 
creased  crop  was  due  to  nitrogen  alone. 

A  plot  dressed  with  120  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  containing  25  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  produced  132  bushels  per  acre — an  in¬ 
crease  of  58  bushels  per  acre. 

If  Mapes’s  potato  manure  contains  five  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of 


mi  DRESS  ROODS  AID  HOSIERY. 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 
Offer  the  following  special  induce¬ 
ments  in  all-wool  Cheviots,  suit¬ 
able  for  tailor-made  Dresses: 

2,000  yards,  44  inches  wide, 
at  05  cents  per  yard. 

Checked  and  mixed  all-wool 
Cheviots, forty  different  colorings, 
7 5  cents  per  yard. 

2,200  yards,  54  inches  wide,  at 
85  cents. 

2,500  yards,  54  inches  wide,$l. 

These  goods  are  in  small  and 
medium-sized  broken  Checks, 
and  are  very  desirable. 

500  pieces,  21-inch  colored  Su¬ 
rahs,  65  cents  per  yard. 

300  pieces,  24-inch  figured  all¬ 
silk  Bengalines  and  India  Tus- 
sahs,  $1  per  yard. 

Fast  Black  IJsle  Thread  Hose, 
warranted  not  to  rub  or  crock,  35 
cents  to  $1  per  pair. 

Samples  will  be  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion  and  orders  by  mail  promptly 
attended  to. 


ROOTING  GRAPE  VINES. 


Many  neglect  it  because  the  idea  is  preva¬ 
lent  that  it  requires  a  great  amount  of  labor, 
and  much  of  it  of  a  back-aching  kind.  With 
proper  forethought  and  preparation,  however, 
roots  can  be  raised  very  cheaply,  and  general¬ 
ly  very  successfully.  First  select  a  piece  of 
sod,  if  possible,  out  of  black  muck  or  rich,  al¬ 
luvial  soil — but  any  will  do  if  properly  pre¬ 
pared.  The  fall  before  give  it  a  heavy  coat¬ 
ing  of  barnyard  manure — you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  giving  it  too  much.  When  the 
ground  is  dry,  and  the  grass  has  well  started 
in  the  spring  (it  will  start  on  this  early)  plow 
as  deeply  as  possible,  and  turn  all  grass  and 
manure  under.  Apply  at  least  400  pounds  of 
some  high-grade  fertilizer,  or,  say,  20  bushels 
of  hard-wood  ashes  per  acre.  Let  it  lie  one 
day,  then  harrow  until  in  perfect  tilth.  Leave 
it  one  day  to  warm.  Use  a  garden  drill,  and 
sow  in  rows  28  inches  apart.  For  beets  I  use 
as  a  main  crop  Yellow  Ovoid,  Norbiton’s  Gi¬ 
ant,  Golden  Tankard,  Mammoth  Prize,  Long 
Red.  For  carrots,  for  the  main  crop,  I  use 
Large  White  Belgian  and  Long  Orange,  with  a 
few  Altringham- 
For  turnips  I  use  Yellow  Aberdeen  and 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New  York. 


‘‘Well  ;  I  Want  to  Know!” 

Well;  you  shall  know,  if  you  want  to.  One  post'll 
card,  price  one  cent.  Will  bring  the  knowledge.  Know¬ 
ledge  about  Perfect  Oxygen,  which  everybody  Is  in¬ 
quiring  about.  Most  wonderful  curative  and  vitaliz¬ 
ing  agent  known  to  science.  Cures  the  most  stubborn 
chronic  diseases.  Write  to  Walter  C.  Browning,  M  D., 
1235  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Free  and  full  In¬ 
formation  from  him  by  mall. 


w 


INGER’S 


ROYAIj 
WIND  MILL. 


I  grafted  grape-vines  last  month  in  a  way 
which  may  be  original  with  me.  I  take  a  cion 


New  Holland 

Power  Wind  Mill. 

WINGER'S 

FEED  GRINDER. 

All  Indispensable  to  Farmers,  Dairy¬ 
men  and  Stock  Raisers.  PUMPS, 

Tanks,  Cylinders,  Pipe,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalogue,  and  mention  this  paper. 

JE.  B.  WINGER,  Freeport,  Ill. 

ground  and  one  out  of  it.  Tf  it  is  successful  am¬ 
ateurs  can  raise  three  new  kinds  easily.  Of 
course  this  is  not  for  professionals ;  they  have 
propagating  houses.  It  is  shown  at  Fig.  145. 
Here  is  another  way;  string  four-inch  flower¬ 
pots  on  a  cane,  leaving  one  or  two  buds  between 
the  pots.  Fill  the  pots  with  soil;  keep  it  moist. 
Cut  in  July,  each  will  have  roots;  the  pots 
must  be  tied  to  a  post,  and  mine  rest  on  nails 
in  a  post.  See  Fig.  146.  This  method  can  be 
used  with  other  plants,  such  as  roses,  tyro. 


XUaman’s  XPutrK. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


with  three  buds  and  whip-graft  it  on  a  cane, 
that  I  lay  on  the  ground,  with  two  buds  in  the 


WE  shall  all  be  putting  away  our  winter 
clothes  now.  It  is  just  as  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  tar  paper  is  quite  as  effective  as 
camphor  in  keeping  away  insects,  and  the 
odor  is  less  objectionable  to  many.  Furriers 
recommend  this  paper,  especially  in  the  case 
of  sealskin ;  they  say  that  camphor  is  very  apt 
to  make  it  streaky  in  color.  If  one  has  a 
roomy  closet,  the  clothes  may  be  well  beaten 
and  aired,  pasted  up  in  paper  bags,  so  as  to 
effectually  exclude  insects,  and  hung  here ;  it 
is  preferable  to  packing  them  in  a  trunk. 
Last  season  the  Rural  gave  directions  for  a 
camphor  varnish,  which  is  most  useful  in  pre¬ 
paring  wardrobes  for  the  reception  of  woolen 
clothes. 

*  *  * 

The  Boston  Traveler  says  that  Pundita 
Ramabai,  who  delivered  an  address  at  the 
Women’s  Conference  on  the  condition  of  wo¬ 
men  in  India,  did  not  startle  her  hearers 
greatly  by  explaining  that  in  India  a  woman’s 
religion  is  gauged  chiefly  by  the  extent  to 
which  she  absorbs  herself  in  the  interests  and 
comfort  of  her  husband,  who  often  desires  her 
to  regard  him  as  a  god.  To  many  of  them 
the  thing  had  a  familiar  and  homelike  aspect. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  new  public  gardens  in  London  is 
being  laid  out  by  a  feminine  landscape  gar¬ 
dener — Miss  Wilkinson,  who  has  been  very 
successful  in  this  work.  Assuredly  there  is  no 
reason  why  women  should  not  take  up  this 
occupation.  We  may  very  appropriately  put 
it  under  the  head  of  fresh  fields  for  women. 
It  requires  artistic  taste,  which  most  women 
already  possess,  and,  of  course,  it  must  be 
enriched  by  technical  knowledge.  There  are 
so  many  women,  now  engaged  successfully  in 
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commercial  horticulture  that  a  woman  land 
scape  gardener  would  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

*  *  * 

When  women  fail  in  any  occupation  outside 
of  those  we  consider  purely  feminine,  the  fail¬ 
ure  may  usually  be  laid  to  lack  of  energy  or 
deficiency  of  training.  But  women  who 
strike  out  a  new  line  very  rarely  do  fail,  prob¬ 
ably  because  they  are  too  conservative  to 
attempt  anything  beyond  their  powers.  The 
trouble  in  many  of  our  employments,  as  we 
have  often  said  before,  is  that  we  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  trained.  A  woman  who  takes  up  an 
occupation,  merely  as  a  stop-gap  until  she 
marries  is  not  going  to  bo  a  brilliant  success. 
We  must  act  as  if  it  was  to  be  a  life 
work,  and  one  in  which  we  are  to 
excel  if  we  hope  to  make  a  satisfactory 
living.  Take  typewriting  and  stenography, 
for  example.  A  bright  young  woman  who 
earns  $15  a  week  without  any  trouble  gave  as 
a  reason  for  her  success  the  fact  that  every¬ 
thing  she  knew  she  had  learned  thoroughly, 
She  could  write  rapidly  and  correctly  in  two 
languages;  could  spell  well  and  indite  both 
grammatically  and  gracefully.  But, as  she  said, 
many  a  girl  who  held  the  same  sort  of  position 
was  working  for  $0  a  week,  simply  because 
she  had  not  learned  her  business  properly. 
Poor  spelling  or  defective  inditing  would  take 
a  good  many  dollars  off  the  week’s  wages.  It 
is  the  same  in  everything,  and  no  woman 
will  be  a  successful  wage-earner  if  she  ignores 
such  a  plain  business  principle. 


“WIKKEY.” 


I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  success  of  my 
-  plan  for  circulating  this  delightful,  and 
really  excellent  little  book.  I  have  received 
some  thirty  requests  for  it  from  the  Rural 
sisters,  all  written  in  the  kindliest  terms  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  idea.  The  publishers  have  been 
ordered  to  forward  these  copies  to  the  ad¬ 
dresses  given.  I  wish  particularly  to  express 
my  pleasure  in  the  letter  of  one  dear  lady  who 
kindly  sends  stamps  for  postage  and  “feels  al¬ 
most  afraid  to  send  for  the  book  lest  so  many 
others  may  have  written  for  it  that  it  will  be 
too  great  a  drain  upon  my  purse.” 

I  will  keep  all  the  addresses  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  me  by  Miss  Taplin,  and  if 
there  arc  any  others  among  those  living  in 
out-of  the- way  places  who  would  like  the  book, 
I  will  send  their  addresses  to  some  of  those 
who  first  received  the  book,  after  having 
given  them  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  read 
and  lend  it  in  their  own  neighborhood.  I  wish 
to  thank  all  those  who  have  written  for  the 
book,  and  hope  that  they  will  each  time  send 
it  out  with  a  little  prayer  that  it  may  be  in¬ 
strumental  in  doing  good.  palmetto. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 


S.  A. 


Having  read  from  time  to  time  what  is 
said  about  hired  help,  more  particularly 
what  Mrs.  Fisher  says,  I  feel  like  saying  some¬ 
thing  in  their  behalf.  I  have  worked  out 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Once  I  was  hired 
by  a  lady  to  work  near  New  York.  I  was 
told  I  should  have  to  take  care  of  three  horses; 
when  I  got  there  I  found  there  were  13.  My 
place  of  rest  was  over  a  hennery,  not  a  corn- 
crib,  sumptuous  as  that  may  be  out  West.  I 
was  allowed  to  go  in  a  back  room  to  eat  my 
meals.  There  was  no  end  to  the  foolish  wants 
of  the  family.  The  man  of  the  house  was  very 
nice,  and  1  know  if  he  had  had  bis  way  there 
would  have  been  more  pleasant  quarters  for 
his  help,  but  the  rest  of  the  family  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  a  hired  man  around  the 
house.  My  next  place  was  with  an  express¬ 
man,  where  I  ate  at  the  same  table  as  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  had  as  good  a  room  as  any  one  could 
wish,  with  plenty  of  books  and  papers  to  road. 
According  to  my  observations,  those  who 
make  the  most  objections  to  having  hired 
men  in  the  house,  are  people  who  make  great 
pretensions  without  any  reason  for  it. 

I  think  that  in  most  cases  there  would  be 
more  satisfaction  on  both  sides  if  the  hired 
men  were  better  treated.  I*have  always  said 
my  boss  is  no  better  than  myself  further  than 
he  does  better,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  lodge  in  his  house  and  eat  at  his 
table,  except  when  there  is  company.  I  would 
not  expect  to  receive  the  many  little  favors 
that  his  son  would,  nor  the  same  privileges. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  others  who  work 
out.  I  think  a  paper  printed  expressly  for 
arm  help  would  take  very  well. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  DINING. 


PALMETTO. 

furs  subject  is  a  very  comprehensive  one, 
and  of  equal  interest  to  guest  and  hostess. 
The  hostess  must  know  how  to  cater  to  the 
special  tastes  of  her  guests,  as  well  as  the  art 
of  selecting  her  company,  for  to  make  a  din¬ 
ner  agreeable  there  must  be  harmony  among 
the  guests.  The  guest  must  know  how  to  ap¬ 


preciate  the  compliment  paid  to  his  tastes, 

and  both  guest  and  host,  or  hostess,  must  un¬ 
derstand  the  art  of  conversation.  Not  so 
much  the  “art  of  conversation,”  either,  as  the 
art  of  listening.  It  is  this  non  ability  to  lis¬ 
ten,  among  American  women  more  especially, 
that  threatens  to  be  the  death  of  anything 
like  that  general  conversation  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  which  is  the  best  stimulant  to  a 
bright  mind.  Perhaps  you  have  never 
thought  of  the  subject,  but  the  next  time  you 
are  at  a  dinner,  or  at  a  small  evening  assem¬ 
bly,  notice  the  way  in  which  conversation  is 
carried  on.  An  animated  and  interesting 
conversation  is  going  on  between  Mr.  A  and 
Miss  B,  on  some  topic  of  interest,  one  which 
might  become  general  and  elicit  an  exchange 
of  the  wit  of  bright  minds,  when  some  vapid 
person  at  your  side  breaks  up  the  attitude  of 
listening  of  the  company  by  giving  you  his  or 
her  views  on  that  or  some  other  subject.  This 
is  the  signal  for  a  complete  break  up,  and  soon 
couples  all  over  the  room  are  chattering  away 
about  matters  of  no  universal  concern.  Pri¬ 
vate  talk  at  a  dinner  table,  says  Charles  Dud¬ 
ley  Warner,  is  like  private  chat  at  a  parlor 
musical,  only  it  is  more  fatal  to  the  general 
enjoyment.  People  whose  idea  of  a  dinner  is 
private  talk  between  two  sets  of  neighbors 
should  limit  the  company  to  two.  They  have 
no  right  to  spoil  what  can  Vie  the  most  agree¬ 
able  social  institution  that  civilization  has 
evolved. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  pleas 
ure  of  eating,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  table, 
which  is  thus  recognized  by  Brillat  Savarin: 
“The  former,”  says  he,  “is  common  to  us  with 
the  animals,  and  merely  supposes  hunger  and 
that  which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  it.”  (Ho 
might  liavo  added,  to  satisfy  it  agreeably, 
since  there  is  not  an  overweening  amount  of 
pleasure  in  the  mere  satisfying  of  hunger,  if 
the  viands  are  not  delectable.)  “The  pleasure 
of  the  table  is  peculiar  to  the  human  species, 
and  implies  care  bestowed  beforehand  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  repast,  choosing  the  place,  and 
assembling  the  guests.  The  pleasure  of  eating 
requires,  if  not  hunger,  at  least  appetite;  the 
pleasure  of  the  table  is  independent  of  both.” 

It  will  bo  seen  that  in  the  highest  sense,  cer¬ 
tain  accessories,  such  as  expensive  dainties, 
costly  flowers,  and  delightful  music,  all  of 
which  were  employed  by  the  ancients  to 
enhance  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  are  un¬ 
necessary.  Savarin  says  “the  greatest  pleasure 
is  realized  as  often  as  we  combine  the  four 
conditions,  viz.,  cheer  at  least  passable,  good 
wine,  pleasant  companions,  and  plenty  of 
time.” 

It  may  not  sound  modest,  but  I  have  such 
faith  in  my  ability  to  play  the  part  of  an 
agreeable  hostess,  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  un 
dertake  to  give  a  dinner  that  shall  be  pleasur¬ 
able  to  the  guests,  even  though  I  shall  omit 
the  second  condition  of  the  great  gastronomer 
— wine.  In  the  first  place,  a  hostess  must  be  as 
unconscious  of  the  way  in  which  her  dinner  is 
being  served  as  if  she  herself  were  a  guest 
Her  servant  or  servants  must  be  so  trained 
that  her  mind  need  not  be  on  the  omelette 
souffld  which  Mary,  the  cook  is  preparing  in 
the  kitchen. 

She  must  attempt  no  more  than  she  is  sure 
of  being  able  to  carry  out  successfully.  Even 
the  temperature  of  the  dining-room  which 
should  be  from  sixty  to  sixty-eight  degrees,  is 
an  important  element  of  success.  A  room  in 
which  one’s  teeth  chatter  from  cold  is  as  dis¬ 
agreeable  as  one  where  you  stifle  from  heat. 
Bad  air  will  destroy  the  spirituality  of  a 
prayer-meeting  or  the  conviviality  of  a  din¬ 
ner  party.  The  number  should  not  exceed 
twelve  in  order  that  the  conversation  may  be 
general. 

As  to  the  choice  of  guests,  “let  their  occu¬ 
pations  be  various  and  their  tastes  analo¬ 
gous,”  says  Savarin.  “Let  the  men  have  wit 
without  pretension,  and  the  women  bo  pleas¬ 
ant  without  being  coquettes.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  $125,000  in  a 
single  season  in  entertaining,  as  Mrs.  Corne¬ 
lius  Vanderbilt  is  said  to  have  done,  nor  to 
freeze  Roman  punch  in  the  heart  of  crimson 
and  yellow  tulips,  nor  to  eat  terrapin  with 
gold  spoons  out  of  silver  gilt  canoes,  in  order 
to  make  your  guests  taste  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  Such  entertainments  as  those  of  Mrs 
Hicks-Lord  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin,  and  the 
yellow  and  blue  lunches,  and  pink,  green  and 
red  dinners  in  which  $20,000  are  laid  out  for 
a  few  hours’ doubtful  pleasure,  seem  like  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  spleudid  barbarism  of  Rome. 
Like  the  Australian  digger  who  ate  banknote 
sandwiches,  the  Roman  gastronomer  delighted 
to  eat  aud  drink  money.  Clodius  peppered 
his  drink  with  powdered  pearls,  and  had  no 
appetite  for  the  daintiest  dish,  unless  his  cook 
could  assure  him  that  a  precious  stone  was 
one  of  its  ingredients.  Such  extravagance 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  while  analogous  to 
it,  pales  before  that  of  Vitellius,  who  in  less 
than  eight  months  made  away  with  seven  mil¬ 
lions  sterling  (English  money)  in  extrava¬ 
gances  of  the  table. 


The  “reason  some  men  do  not  marry  is,” 
says  a  writer,  “because  society  sets  too  fast  a 
pace  for  them  and  they  cannot  keep  up  with  it.” 
Perhaps  the  best  card  a  mother  with  marriage¬ 
able  daughters  could  play  would  bo  to  give  a 
series  of  dinner  parties  to  eligible  young  men, 
at  which  the  viands  should  be  the  product  of 
the  helpful  and  useful  hands  of  her  own  fair 
daughters. 

FROM  THE  NOTE  BOOK  OF  A  FEMININE 
REPORTER. 


SELMA  CLARE. 

I  have  noticed,  ns  doubtless  you  all  have, 
that  ruined  children  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  lower  classes.  Among  the  well-to-do, 
these  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those 
who  are  ruined  by  the  carelessness  and  indif¬ 
ference  of  their  parents  in  leaving  their  moral 
culture  almost  entirely  to  servants,  and  those 
who  are  ruined  by  the  over-indulgence  and  in¬ 
judicious  attentions  of  grown-up  relatives.  I 
know  a  child  who  is  fitted  by  natural  graces 
of  person  and  face,  and  quickness  of  mind,  to 
be  a  very  gem  in  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 
who  is  so  spoiled  by  unwise  petting  from  a 
half  dozen  big  uncles  as  to  be  utterly  disagree¬ 
able  to  strangers.  All  the  endeavors  of  a  very 
sensible  mother  aie  set  at  naught  by  these  lov¬ 
ing  but  unwise  bachelor  uncles  who  delight  in 
teaching  the  poor  child  the  pert  sayings  that 
make  her  unlovely  in  the  eyes  of  everyone. 

Very  few  children  are  born  with  all  natural 
or  inherited  graces  of  mind  and  disposition. 
There  are  ahnost  always  evil  propensities  to 
be  eradicated  and  guarded  against.  The  child 
of  generous  parents  will  often  display  a 
strange  selfishness,  which  the  wise  parent 
must  not  only  see,  but  take  pains  to  uproot. 
Indolence,  untruthfulness,  a  sullen  or  violent 
temper,  jealousy  and  vanity  may  pass  almost 
unnoticed  in  an  otherwise  lovely  and  attrac¬ 
tive  child,  but  if  you  do  not  take  pains  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  curb  these  grave  faults  vou  will  em¬ 
bitter  the  whole  after  life,  not  only  of  one,  but 
of  many. 

I  know  a  family  of  seven  boys  from  15  to 
25  who  are  what  would  be  termed,  “good 
boys”  and  rightly  so.  Tney  are  obedient  and 
affectionate  to  their  parents  and  agreeable  to 
each  other.  They  are  always  at  home  in  the 
old  farm-house  in  the  evenings  and  do  their 
work  uncomplainingly  throughout  the  day, 
and  yet  not  one  of  these  very  admirable  boys 
will  make  a  desirable  husband,  simply  because 
their  mother  never  taught  them  to  be  thought¬ 
ful  for  others.  They  will  do  whatever  you 
ask  them  to  do,  but  they  would  never  think 
of  doing  anything  unasked.  They  are  not  sel¬ 
fish,  only  thoughtless.  A  naturally  lazy 
child  will  often  escape  all  tasks  because  it  is 
more  trouble  to  get  him  to  do  a  thing  than  to 
do  it  yourself.  Tins  is  wrong  in  tho  extreme, 
and  unjust  as  well  to  him  as  to  his  more  wil¬ 
ling  brothers  and  sisters.  We  think  too  much 
of  educating  (he  head  now-a  days,  and  not 
enough  of  heart  education  which  is  tho  best 
of  all.  So  much  depends  upon  the  natural 
character  of  a  child,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  wisest  person  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules 
for  the  moral  culture  of  children.  A  realiz- 
ing-sense  of  your  responsibility,  and  an  earn¬ 
est  looking  for  guidance  to  One  who  is  able 
and  willing  to  direct  you,  will  bo  your  surest 
safeguard. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Karr  says  some  people  are  always  finding 
fault  with  Nature  for  putting  thornson  roses; 
I  always  thank  her  for  having  put  roses  on 

thorns . 

The  life  of  a  true  Christian  is  like  a  beauti¬ 
ful  river;  it  flows  on  in  a  steady  even  course; 
the  storms  of  life  may  ruffle  its  surface,  but 
the  deep  undercurrent  moves  on  undisturbed.. 

A  New  Hampshire  woman,  aged  80  years, 
when  asked  recently  how  she  had  kept  her¬ 
self  so  vigorous  aud  healthy,  replied:  “By 
never  allowing  myself  to  fret  over  things  I 
cannot  help,  by  taking  a  nap  and  sometimes 
two  every  day  of  my  life,  by  never  taking  my 
washing,  ironing  and  baking  to  bed  with  me, 
and  by  oiling  all  the  various  wheels  of  a  busy 
life  with  an  implicit  faith  that  there  is  a  brain 
aud  a  heart  to  this  great  universe,  and  that  I 

could  trust  them  both.” . 

A  sound  discretion  is  not  so  much  indicat¬ 
ed  by  never  making  a  mistake  as  by  never 

repeating  it . 

Rev.  Bird  Wilkins,  of  Chicago,  says  good 
bread,  tender  steak,  nicely  cooked  potatoes 
and  clear,  fragrant  coffee  at  breakfast  will  do 
more  to  make  a  man  a  Christian  than  soggy 
bread,  burnt  meat  and  warmed-over  coffee, 
followed  by  half  an  hour  of  Bible  reading  and 

family  prayers . 

Consume  little  time  in  regret.  The  best 
repentence  is  reformation.  What  tears  of 
contrition  are  powerless  to  effect  an  altered 

life  easily  accomplishes . 

There  is  many  a  heart  that  dwells  in  its 
soul,  like  a  hermit  in  his  cell,  its  own  sad  and 
sorrowing  confessor . 


If  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  innocent 
amusement  had  the  direction  of  the  world 
they  would  take  away  the  spring  and  youth; 
the  former  from  the  year  and  the  latter  from 
life . 

Seldom  was  ever  any  knowledge  given  to 
keep,  but  to  impart;  the  grace  of  t his  rich 
jewel  is  lost  in  concealment . 

Dickens  says:  “It  is  an  exquisite  and  beau¬ 
tiful  thing  in  our  nature  that  when  the  heart 
is  touched  and  softened  by  some  tranquil  hap¬ 
piness  or  affectionate  feeling,  the  memory  of 
the  dead  comes  over  it  most  powerfully  and 
irresistibly.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though 
our  better  thoughts  and  sympathies  were 
charms,  in  virtue  of  which  the  soul  is  enabled 
to  hold  some  vague  and  mysterious  intercourse 
with  the  spirits  of  those  whom  we  dearly 
loved  in  life.  Alas!  how  often  and  how  long 
may  those  patient  angels  hover  above  us, 
watching  for  the  spell  which  is  so  seldom  ut¬ 
tered  and  so  soon  forgotten.”  . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E  M.  CARMAN. 


For  a  tropical  effect  at  a  trifling  cost,  we 
know  of  nothing  more  effective  that  a  few 
plants  ea’h  of  the  several  varieties  of  Ricinus. 
For  a  massed  bed  plant  Ricinus  Borboniensis 
arborcus  in  the  center.  Under  very  favorable 
conditions  this  grows  to  the  flight  of  15  feet. 
Follow  with  R.  maerophyllus  and  R.  Africa- 
nus.  R.  purpureus,  sanguineus  and  Gibsonii 
finish  the  list.  Thirty  cents  cover  the  cost  of 
seed  for  a  lied  of  this  kind.  Plant  the  seeds  in 
the  open  ground  tho  middle  of  May  in  this 
lati'.ude. 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

“I  WISH  it  was  only  New  Year’s,”  said  one 
of  my  neighbors  in  speaking  of  the  spring 
work  that  looked  so  formidable  ahead,  and  a 
young  girl  in  another  family  said  at  another 
time  to  me:  “I  like  winter  best:  I  am  sorry 
spring  has  come.”  When  I  tried  to  fathom 
the  reason  for  this  reluctance  to  welcome  this 
btautiful  season,  when  all  nature  is  glorious,  I 
found  it  was  because  of  overwork.  Spring 
house-cleaning,  summer  cares  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  fruit  and  other  stores  for  another 
season,  its  many  guests  that  are  suie  to  come 
in  the  busiest  season,  all  combined  to  make  it 
the  dreaded,  instead  of  the  best  season  of  the 
year  for  enjoyment.  I  like  to  see  my  friends, 
but  I  often  wish  that  they  would  come  in  the 
winter,  w  hen  there  is  a  dearth  of  society  and 
one  has  leisure  to  enjoy  their  company.  But 
I  find  people  want  to  come  when  there  is 
everything  besides  ourselves  to  enjoy :  and 
the  young  girl  in  question  knew  the  value  of 
“summer  friends,”  and  enjoyed  the  freedom 
of  winter  with  its  isolation  as  few  young  girls 
would.  Bat  friends  are  friends  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  and  I  would  not  class  them  with 
the  pleasure-seekers,  who  think  only  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  eDjoy  your  fruit  aud  flowers  be¬ 
cause  thev  please  them ;  and  there  is  really  no¬ 
thing  in  socie  1  life  finer  than  country  hospitali¬ 
ty-doors  opening  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  the 
expectant  host  and  hostess  knowing  your 
needs  and  always  willing  to  share  of  their 
abundance— or  lack  of  it.  And  I  sometimes 
think  the  cause  of  the  large-heartedness  of 
young  men  from  the  country  and  of  their 
success  in  life  is  due  to  the  open  ho-pitality 
they  have  seen  in  these  early  years— the  care 
and  interest  that  are  shown  to  guests,  who  do 
not  come  to  make  a  seven  minutes’  call,  but  to 
eat  your  bread,  ungrudgingly  given.  But  the 
burden  of  summer  toil  must  betaken  up  again ; 
it  has  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  storm  and 
calm,  and  happy  is  that  housekeeper  whose 
kitchen  routine  is  not  disturbed  by  anything. 
The  days  are  lengthening  and  one  feels  like 
working  so  long  as  daylight  lasts;  but  it  is  a 
wise  woman  who  takes  care  of  her  strength, 
not  overdoing  so  that  one  has  to  pay  the  pen¬ 
alty  afterward.  Take  a  lesson  from  the  men 
who  are  apt  to  take  after  dinner  rest  and 
evening,  too,  and  profit  by  such  a  wise  exam¬ 
ple,  even  if  something  must  be  left  undone. 

CHILDREN  AND  FLOWERS. 

Although  we  have  extensive  gardens  and 
avast  variety  of  flowers,  hardy  and  tender, 
immediately  around  our  house  we  have  no 
flower  beds  or  borders,  but  a  broad  expanse 


When  Baoy  was  stek,  we  gave  her  Castorta, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  tor  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 
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of  grass,  and  trees  and  shrubs.  Our  little  girl 
is  two-and-a-half  years  old, an  only  child,  and  a 
bouncing  romp  and  she  can  talk  very  plainly. 
Just  for  the  baby’s  sake  and  so  that  she  might 
see  and  enjoy  them,  and  pluck  them  if  she 
wanted  to,  I  got  a  1  t  of  snowdrops,  crocuses, 
Silurian  squills,  daffodils  and  the  like,  last 
faff,  and  planted  them  here  and  there  in  the 
grass  in  front  of  the  house.  How  she  watched 
for  the  coming  of  these  flowers!  And  when 
they  did  come  how  many  times  a  day  she 
would  run  out  to  see  them  and  show  them  to 
her  dollies,  and  lead  her  mother  there  in 
triumph!  And  papa,  every  day  had  got  to  go 
around  and  see  and  tell  her  all  about  them. 
And  the  neighbors  who  dropped  in  to  make  a 
call  were  taken  by  the  hand  to  see  her  snow¬ 
drops,  “kokuses”  and  “wills”  She  knew  they 
were  her  .flowers  and  the  interest  she  displayed 
in  them  was  very  great. 

And  now  that  the  weather  has  got  warmer 
she  goes  across  the  lawn  to  the  garden,  and 
finds  daisies  and  pansies,  and  primroses,  and 
forget-me  nots,  and  many  other  common 
flowers,  all  of  which  she  knows  and  speaks  of 
with  as  much  familiarity  as  I  do.  And  the 
more  she  knows  about  them  the  more  inter¬ 
ested  she  becomes  in  them.  And  every  day  I 
bring  her  home  a  few  flowers,  tell  her  about 
them  and  give  them  to  her  to  put  in  a  glass  of 
water;  indeed,  tho  first  thing  she  does  with 
flowers  when  she  gets  them  in  the  house  is  to 
put  them  in  water.  Although  brought  up 
among  flowers  she  has  always  been  taught  to 
admire  and  love  them,  and  this  she  does  truly, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  her.  And  the  more  she 
knows  about  them  the  more  she  wishes  to 
know.  Her  mother  and  I  teach  her  in  tho 
easiest  and  most  pleasant  way  we  can,  and 
associate  little  rhymes  and  stories  with  many 
of  the  flowers,  but  always  confining  ourselves 
to  fact,  not  fancy.  And  wo  trust  her  abso¬ 
lutely — let  her  run  around  am^  mg  the  flowers 
wherever  she  pleases,  and  handle  and  smell 
anything  she  wants  to,  and  of  some  flowers  as 
pansies,  daisies,  arabis,  bloodroot,  primroses, 
violets  and  daffodils,  she  can  pluck  what  she 
desires  and  do  with  them  what  she  pleases.  A 
handful  suffices  and  they  are  always  brought 
home  and  put  into  water. 

But  it  is  not  tho  child  alone  that  profits  by 
these  flowers.  Tho  pleasure  they  afford  the 
child  is  to  the  parents  joy  a  hundred-fold 
Oh,  how  it  behooves  us  every  father  and  every 
mother  to  soften  the  path  of  our  children, 
to  lead  them  among  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
interest  them  in  the  beautiful,  and  to  do  it  in 
such  a  simple,  easy,  happy  way  that  it  shall 
be  to  our  little  darlings  a  joyful  recreation 
and  not  a  task.  Papa. 


MORE  ABOUT  ASPARAGUS. 

As  wo  had  an  asparagus  bed  in  our  garden 
there  was  the  more  necessity  for  my  ringing 
these  changes  on  this  vegetable,  and.  besides, 
my  husband  was  really  very  fond  of  it.  For 
a  lunch  dish  with  cold,  boiled,  or  baked  ham, 
or  with  a  breaded  vjal  cutlet,  there  is  nothing 
nicer  than  the  following,  which  is  so  hearty 
that  it  is  almost  a  meal  in  itself:  Take  a  half 
dozen  stale  rolls,  or  one  for  each  person;  cut 
off  a  bit  from  the  top  to  serve  as  cover;  take 
put  the  crumb,  and  set  them  in  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  oven  to  heat  and  get  crisp,  laying  the  tops 
in  with  them.  Heat  a  cup  of  milk  and  pour 
it  over  two  beafen  eggs;  stir  over  tho  fire  un¬ 
til  they  begin  to  thicken,  and  season  with  pep¬ 
per,  salt,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  butter  cut  in 
bits  and  rolled  in  flour.  Add  a  large  cupful 
of  the  tender  part  of  asparagus  boiled,  and 
cut  small— about  one  bunch.  Fill  the  rolls 
with  this  mixture,  put  on  the  tops  and  serve 
at  once. 

This  is  delicious  for  breakfast.  Make  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  drawn  butter  as  follows:  put  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  in  a  saucepan’ and  when  it 
bubbles  sprinkle  in  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
flour;  stir  until  thoroughly  cooked  without 
letting  it  take  color,  and  pour  in  slowly  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  boiling  chicken  or  veal  stock,  or  failing 
that,  of  hot  water.  Add  to  this  the  stalks  of 
a  bunch  of  asparagus  cut  into  inch  lengths 
and  boiled  tender  (leaving  out  the  hard  parts) 
and  turn  into  a  buttered  baking  dish.  Break 
as  many  eggs  over  the  top  as  there  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  family;  put  a  bit  of  butter  on  the 
top  of  each,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
put  in  a  quick  oven  until  the  eggs  are  set. 

Another  breakfast  dish  is  I  think  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Rural— an  omelet  made 
by  adding  a  few  spoonfuls  of  cooked  aspara¬ 
gus  cut  m  dice,  and  heated  with  seasoning  in 
a  little  butter,  to  an  omelet  just  before  fold¬ 
ing.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  de¬ 
licious  of  omelets,  and  makes  a  nice  entrde  at 
dinner  with  veal  in  any  shape. 

Asparagus  on  toast  is  merely  boiled,  and 
well  drained  asparagus  laid  upon  slices  of  but¬ 
tered  toast  that  have  been  quickly  dipped  in 
hot  milk.  Eat  with  Hollanaise  sauce  which  I 
have  seen  described  in  the  Rural. 

A  curious  pudding,  which  is,  however, very 
good,  is  made  by  beating  together  two  eggs 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter;  add  one 
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and  a  half  tablespoonful  of  prepared  flour 
and  a  scant  or  small  cup  of  milk  with  a  tiny 
pinch  of  soda  stirred  in,  the  tender  cooked 
parts  of  a  bunch  of  asparagus,  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Pour  into  a  well-greased 
mold;  cover  and  boil  for  one  and  a  half  h'  ur 
in  a  pot  of  constantly  boiling  water.  Turn 
out  on  a  hot  dish  and  pour  a  drawn  butter 
sauce  over  it. 

“Dear,”  said  my  husband  one  day — but  oh, 
so  meekly!  “I  think  I  should  like  some  plain 
boiled  asparagus,  and  I  don’t  want  any  sauce 
with  it,  if  you  please,  just  melted  butter  to 
which  I  can  add  salt  and  pepper;  but  you  are 
a  jolly  little  cook  just  tho  same,  and  Mrs.  R. 
can’t  hold  a  candle  to  you.” 

There  is  this  comfort  in  Tom’s  fits  of  tem¬ 
per,  they  areas  short-lived  as  an  April  shower, 
and  he  is  always  ready  to  own  it  when  he  has 
been  in  t'  e  wrong,  and  to  apologize  in  the 
prettiest  and  most  manly  way.  I  think  little 
Tom  is  a  chip  of  tho  old  block,  for  he  came  to 
me  the  other  day  with  liis  dimpled  fists  shut 
tight  and  a  look  of  d<  termination  written  all 
over  bis  sturdy  little  frame  and  honest  face, 
and  said:  “Mamma,  when  a  fellow  has  done 
wroqg,  isn’t  it  the  best  thing  he  can  do  to 
apologize  and  say  ho  is  sorry.” 

“Well,  I’m  awful  sorry,  but  Joe  Brown  said 
I  didn’t  dare  to  lay  my  new  roller  skates  on 
the  railroad  track  as  we  came  home  from 
school,  and  I  wouldn’t  bo  dared,  and  they’re 
all  smashed.”  I’m  such  a  poor  disciplinarian 
that  I  don’t  feel  bound  to  tell  the  Rural 
mothers  what  I  said  or  did  to  the  little  culprit, 
but  when  I  told  Tom  he  said,  “Poor  child!  we 
can’t  always  comprehend  the  interior  work¬ 
ings  of  a  child’s  mind.  Probably  he  was  so 
disgusted  with  his  want  of  proficiency  in  the 
art  that  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  see  them 
crushed.”  And  yet  (on  the  word  of  a  mother) 
little  Tom  isn’t  altogether  a  spoiled  child. 

MRS.  NELLIE  B. 

-  ♦  ♦  ♦ - — 

SAUCE  FOR  COLD  MEAT. 


In  spite  of  Mrs.  Poyser,  in  the  “Mill  on  the 
Floss,”  who  said,  “It  is  a  poor  meat  that  finds 
its  flavor  in  the  cruet,”  most  of  us  will  agree 
that  a  good  sauce  is  a  great  adjunct  to  cold 
meat,  as  well  as  to  many  kinds  of  hot  meats. 
Horse  radish  is  callable  of  being  made  into 
several  nice  sauces.  Simmer  a  cupful  of 
grated  radish  in  half  a  pint  of  chicken  broth 
for  20  minutes;  beat  up  the  yelks  of  three  eggs 
with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  add 
them  very  slowly  to  the  radish  and  broth; 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  a  trifle  of  grated  nut¬ 
meg,  and  serve  in  a  boat.  This  sauce  is  for 
hot  meat,  preferably  beef.  A  half-pint  of  hot 
cream  makes  it  a  richer,  but  less  piquant 
sauce.  For  cold  meat  mix  a  cupful  of  grated 
horse  radish  with  a  gill  of  mayonnaise,  or 
with  the  same  quantity  of  cieam  mixed  with 
one  tablespoonful  each  of  sugur  and  vinegar. 

MRS.  G. 

- - 

WORTH  KNOWING. 


That  a  solution  of  chloroform  and  water 
applied  to  a  wound  will  check  the  bleeding. 

That  the  suds  from  the  weekly  wash  are  of 
great  benefit  to  house  plants. 

That  raisins  allowed  to  stand  for  10  minutes 
in  boiling  water  are  easily  stoned  by  rubbing 
them  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  when 
the  seeds  come  out  clean.  They  must  after¬ 
ward  be  dried  and  dredged  with  flour  before 
using. 

That  a  clothes-basket  makes  one  of  the 
nicest  possible  cribs  for  a  baby.  All  of  the 
little  Smiths  were  raised  in  a  clothes -basket 
and  a  hammock,  with  never  a  cradle  ora  crib 
until  they  wero  three  years  old.  It  was  a 
large-sized  one,  with  handles  at  the  ends,  and 
for  the  first  baby  was  covered  with  blue  silo- 
sia  and  white  dotted  swiss.  When  babies  be¬ 
came  an  old  story,  bright  cretonne  for  the  in¬ 
side  and  out  was  considered  good  enough.  The 
sides  wero  padded  with  a  piece  of  old  bed 
quilt,  aud  a  little  mattress  made  for  the  bot¬ 
tom.  When  baby  fell  asleep  the  basket  was 
easily  carried  into  a  quiet  room,  which  could 
be  made  dark,  and  a  high-backed  chair  at  the 
head  and  foot  served  as  a  support  for  a  canopy 
of  netting  to  keep  off  the  flies. 

The  basket  is  still  in  use  in  the  laundry. 

That  soiled  and  faded  black  cashmere  may 
be  made  to  look  almost  as  good  as  new.  Wash 
in  a  suds  of  soap  bark,  and  rinse  in  a  clear 
water;  then  in  a  second  water  to  which  a 
strong  bluing  lias  been  added.  If  much  fuded 
let  it  lie  in  this  over-night.  Lift  it  from  tho 
water  without  wringing,  and  dry  in  a  shady 
place.  Press  while  damp.  Dark  blue  cash¬ 
mere  may  be  treated  in  tho  same  way. 

MRS.  SMITH. 

- - 

ACID,  SODA,  SALERATUS. 

In  answer  to  T.  M.,  page  257  of  March  14,  I 
would  say  that  while  I  am  quite  willing 
to  make  all  explanation  wished,  I  dou’t  know 
whether  I  can  make  the  matter  more  plain  or 
simple  than  l  expressed  it  in  the  original  when 


I  stated :  “Add  to  the  batter  hydrochloric  acid 
in  bulk,  the  same  as  that  of  soda  used.”  Bulk 
would  imply  measure,  not  weight;  so  if  a  level 
spoonful  of  soda  were  used,  use  a  level  spoon 
ful  of  the  acid ;  but  if  a  piling  spoonful  of  soda 
wire  used,  then  use  of  the  acid  what  would  be 
a  piling  spoonful  provided  it  could  be  piled  up, 
it  being  a  fluid.  I  never  measure  either,  but 
guess  them  both  off;  can  guess  of  the  two 
whether  they  are  about  equal  bulk. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  simple  way  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  soda  and  saleratus,  both  being 
so  nearly  alike  in  every  respect.  The  metals,  or 
bases  of  both,  are  remarkably  chemically  alike 
— a  grayish  dull  silver  color.  Both  lightertlrin 
water  and  both  liavo  so  great  an  affinity  for 
oxygen  that  they  will  decompose  water  while 
swimming  on  its  surface  and  take  fire  from 
the  heat  generated  by  its  union  with  the  oxy¬ 
gen. 

It  will  be  safe  to  presume  that  the  packages 
marked  soda  are  soda,  as  soda  is  much  more 
cheaply  made  and  the  material  from  which  it 
is  made  (common  salt)  is  more  abundant  than 
that  from  which  saleratus  is  made.  This  is 
made  from  the  leacliings  of  wood  ashes,  and  is 
not  as  plenty  as  in  years  past.  A.  a.  bisbee. 


COOKING  PEAS. 


Persons  who  have  never  liked  peas  have 
learned  to  like  them  at  our  table,  cooked  by 
the  following  method:  Pick  when  scant  full 
grown  before  they  become  at  all  tough;  alter 
they  attain  any  degree  of  ripeness  they  are 
unfit  for  use  as  “green  peas.”  Put  them  to 
cook  in  boiling  water.  A  pint  for  two  quarts 
of  peas  is  sufficient.  Add  a  dust  of  pepper, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter.  Boil  briskly  for  10 
or  15  minutes,  then  add  salt  to  taste  aud  in 
another  10  minutes  or  15  minutes  at  most, 
they  should  be  done.  Then  pour  in  creamy 
milk  enough  to  cover  the  peas  well,  adding 
more  salt  and  pepper  if  necessary,  when  they 
may  be  served  immediately, or  leftover  the  fire 
merely  long  enough  to  begin  to  simmer.  Tho 
more  “creamy”  tho  milk,  the  better  tho  peas. 
Fora  change, peas  prepared  in  this  way  may  be 
poured  over  bread  toasted  to  a  light  brown, 
and  served  instantly.  This  is  excellent. 

GLADDYS  WAYNE. 


Harper’s  Bazar  says  that  the  revolt 
against  basques  seems  more  decided  than 
hitherto,  and  that  as  a  consequence  polonaises 
are  gaining  in  popularity.  All  that  we  have 
seen  were  of  cashmere  (to  be  worn  over  silk 
skirts)  and  favored  those  worn  a  dozen  or 
more  years  ago. 

Emmeline  Raymond  says  that  corsages  are 
still  long-waisted,  but  to  take  away  the  long 
effect,  and  give  the  eye  a  change,  a  very  wide 
ribbon  is  folded  and  passed  around  the  waist, 
knotted  at  the  side,  and  falls  in  two  long, 
floating  ends  on  the  skirt.  This  is  the  Empire 
sash,  which  will  bo  much  worn  with  thin 
dresses  this  season. 

We  believe  that  boiling  water  is  tbo  only 
effective  remedy  for  ants.  A  dish  of  baked 
apples  placed  in  a  kitchen  closet  was  found, 
when  wanted,  covered  with  red  ants.  It  was 
but  the  work  of  an  instant  to  throw  the 
apples  into  the  fire  and  hot  water  over  tho 
dish.  Then  boiling  water  was  thrown  by  the 
cupfuls  over  the  i>antry  shelves,  the  wall,  base¬ 
board,  and  floors.  This  was  repeated  every 
day  for  a  fortnight  with  the  result  that  from 
that  time  until  this,  ten  or  more  years  ago, 
wo  liavo  never  seen  an  ant  in  that  closet. 
Black  ants,  which  crawl  up  through  a  window 
into  the  kitchen  sink,  are  subdued  every  spring 
by  the  same  treatment. 


Your  Life 

Is  in  danger  while  your  blood  is  impure. 
Gross  food,  careless  personal  habits,  and 
various  exposures  render  miners,  loggers, 
hunters,  and  most  frontiersmen  peculiarly 
subject  to  eruptive  and  other  blood  diseases. 
The  best  remedy  is  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  A 
powerful  alterative,  this  medicine  cleanses 
the  blood  through  the  natural  channels,  and 
speedily  effects  a  cure. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Musa. 
Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


PEERLESS  DYES  Sold  by  Duuguists. 


Wells, Richardson  &  Co’s 


r STRENGTH 

EXCELS  IN  \  PURITY 

(  BRIGHTNESS 
Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 
Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.  Burlington,  Vt. 

(33  Colors.)  DIAMOND  DYES 

gSl--  are  tho  Purest,  Cheap- 
est, Strongest,  and  most 
WSetrsf  Durable  Dyos  over  mado. 
„  ""'v^  Ono  lOc.  package  will  color 

1  to  4  pounds  of  Dross  Goods,  Garments, Yams,  Rut's, 
etc  Unequalled  for  Feathers,  itihhons.  and  all  Fancy 
Dyeing.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  for  Gilding,  Bronz¬ 
ing,  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint,  with  full  instructions 
and  sample  card  mailed  for  10  cents.  At  all  Druggists 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-C-OMFORTINC 

COCOA 


FOLDING 
OPY 
TOP. 


Just  the  thing  foe  all  styles 
and  sizes  of  wagons.  LIGHT, 
HANDSOME.  Easily  attached. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices 
of  this  and  other  canopies.  Local  Agents  Wanted  State 
where  you  saw  this.  ]).  (j.  BEERS  &  CO.  Newtown,  lit. 


A.  $125 


Top  Buggy 

FOR  $85.00. 

Other  Buggies,  Car¬ 
riages,  fileighs,  Har¬ 
ness,  and  a  thousand 
useful  articles  in  the 
same  proportion.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Price- 
Lists.  CIIICAUO  SCAMS 
COMPANY,  Chicago,  lit 


SHERWOOD  HARNESS  C0.f 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 


S'  .t'ittji-',  ■ 

ACTS.  WANTED. 


BA PCr.  ..  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  Also 


$25 


PHOSPHATE  "W 

Send  for  Prices,  Samples  ami  nil  Information. 
llAUtill  «fc  SON*  CO  .  Nfm..  Phi  :*<!«•  1 1  ,1  -• 


r/DTM  ITCDt  FOK  SPRING  CROPS.  SEXD 
rsw  I  I  LI&EH  *  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS  York,  »'a. 


Llvo  at  homo  and  make  more  money  working  for  up,  than 
il  jit  anything  ol«o  in  the  world.  Either  Hex  Costly  outfit 
yitKK  Terinrt  FRICK.  AddreHH,  TllUtt  &  Co..  Autfuatu,  Maine. 


SOLD, 


(State. 


FLANS  MADE  and  CONTH  ACTS  taken  for  tho 

DKAINAdE  nml  HKCI.A  IDTION  <>l 
I' A  RM  I  N  <«  LANDS. 

M,  K  A  It  <  JI’SSO  v ,  Civil  Engineer  and  Conti  act  or, 
Room  Produce  Exchange,  New  York. 


EOT  SAT.E.— Th«  Johnnie  llnrck  Grist 
mill,  at  North  Hoostck,  New  York.  A  grand  chance 
at  a  low  price.  Address  for  full  particulars, 

Chan.  U  El  dredge  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER, 
48  Church  Sireet,  Hoosiek  Kails,  N.  Y. 


FARH  FOR  SAFE. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  highly  improved  STOCK 
aud  DAIRY  FARMS  lit  Minnesota  IK/)  Acres,  fenced, 
drained,  under  thorough  cultivation.  Carries  at  pre¬ 
sent  200  head  Cattle  and  Horses  New  Dwelling 
House.  Farm  House,  well-designed  Barns  and  stables, 
etc.,  in  perfect  repair.  For  full  particulars  apply  io 
LEWIS  II,  STANTON,  Morris.  Minnesota. 


FOIL  SALE— Eight  Hundred  and  Forty  Acres  of 
Land  in  one  tract-forty  miles  from  Pet  rsburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  and  15  miles  from  R.  Road.  One  half  land  clear¬ 
ed,  balance  heavily  wooded.  Soli  adapied  to  growth 
of  wheal,  tobacco  and  corn  Fine  grazing  land  and 
most  excellent  ranges  for  stock.  Well  watered— two 
unfailing  streams  running  through  the  farm  and  one 
skirting  Its  boundry.  Improvements— large  dwellings, 
10  rooms,  outhouses,  and  ofllces.  etc  .  etc.  Fruit  abun¬ 
dant,  location  exceedingly  healthy,  mill  and  churches 
convenient,  and  society  unexceptionable,  same  plen¬ 
tiful— deer,  turkey,  quail,  etc  Land  to  be  sold  to 
settlo  up  an  estate.  May  be  bought  for  one  half  Its 
value.  Address  .1  NO-  II.  LEWIS.  Executor,  care 
I)r.  Jno.  II.  t!  I  airborne.  Petersburg, 


All  Wanting  Farms. 

Good  land  for  Fruit.  Grapes  Peaches,  Vegetables, 
Poultry,  Grain  and  Tobacco:  80  miles  South  of  Phlla 
delphia,  on  a  line  with  Baltimore.  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mikl  Climate.  Healthy,  no  Malaria,  wild  Land. 
*25  per  acre.  Town  Lots,  <150  Easy  terms  Also  Im¬ 
proved  farms.  Prosperous  busmess  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
C.  IV  .  LANDIS.  Proprietor,  Vineland.  N.  .1  . 


XA  VI ltd  1  N  1 A  IM  P ltd V ED  FARMS  In  my 

hands  FOIt  SA  i.E,  all  lying  In  LOUISA  coun¬ 
ty,  Virginia,  near  railroad.  Address 

J.  J.  PORTER,  Clerk,  LOUISA  C.  H„  VA, 
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Saturday,  May  12, 1888. 

The  Erie  Canal  was  officially  opened  at 
midnight  Wednesday.  The  poor  outlook  for 

freights  depresses  boatmen . Governor 

Hill,  of  this  State,  has  vetoed  the  Crosby  High 
License  Bill.  He  admits  that  the  liquor  traf¬ 
fic  should  be  regulated,  but  denies  that  the 
hill  would  do  it.  He  says  the  measure  would 
he  unjust  to  the  rural  districts.  The  High- 
License  party  says  the  veto  message  is  full  of 

assertions,  but  devoid  of  argument . 

Thirty-eight  Michigan  counties  have  voted 
under  the  local  option  law,  and  all  but  two  of 
them  have  decided  that  prohibition  shall  pre¬ 
vail  for  the  next  three  years A  carload 
of  dynamite  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  exploded,  Sunday,  at  Locust  Gap, 
near  Shamokin,  Pa.,  killing  seven  people, 
wounding  20,  burning  eight  houses  and 

wrecking  many  others . In  association 

with  the  Opposition  leaders,  as  alleged,  Eras- 
tus  Wiman  is  perfecting  plans  for  speakers 
stumping  British  America  and  renewing  the 
agitation  for  a  commercial  union  between 

Canada  and  the  United  States .  Dr.  D. 

W.  Bliss,  physician-in-chief  to  President  Gar¬ 
field  from  the  time  he  was  shot  by  Guiteau 
until  his  death,  is  seriously  ill,  and  his  recov¬ 
ery  is  doubtful. .  .Judge  Tuley,  of  Chicago,  has 
rendered  a  preliminary  decision  in  a  contested 
will  case,  which  pronounces  children  born  in 
slavery  illegitimate,  and  holds  that  they  can¬ 
not  inherit  property  from  the  father,  on  the 
ground  that  slaves  were  property,  like  cattle, 
and  couldn’t,  therefore,  contract  legal  mar¬ 
riages.  The  case  is  to  be  appealed .  Com¬ 

modore  Kittson,  the  noted  capitalist  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  owner  of  several  famous 
trotters  and  pacers,  died  on  the  west-bound 
train  leaving  Chicago  Thursday  evening.  He 
left  his  fine  stock  farm  near  Philadelphia, 
Saturday,  and  was  expected  home  next  Tues¬ 
day . Delegates  to  the  Chicago  and  St. 

Louis  Conventions  are  still  being  chosen  by  the 
various  States.  Those  to  the  former  are  great¬ 
ly  divided  in  opinion  as  to  Presidential  candi¬ 
dates — Sherman,  Gresham,  Allison  and  Harri¬ 
son  being  the  favorites,  though  many  of  the 
States  have  “favorite  sons”  who  will  get  at  least 
a  complimentary  vote.  Blaine  is  by  far  the 
most  popular,  and  could  doubtless  get  the 
nomination  if  he  asked  for  it.or  even  if  he  open¬ 
ly  consented  to  accept  it.  Last  Saturday’s  re¬ 
port  that  he  had  done  so  was  contradicted  by 
his  friends.  He  is  still  traveling  in  Europe, 
and  is  in  excellent  health.  Cleveland  is  real¬ 
ly  the  only  Democrat  spoken  of.  Thursday  the 
Democrats  of  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Alabama, 
Michigan  and  Maryland  wheeled  into  line 
with  an  indorsement  of  Tariff  Reform  and  a 

second  term . The  President  has  vetoed 

a  House  bill  to  sell  to  certain  Kansas  settlers 
public  lands  granted  to  Indians  who,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  persecution,  did  not  take  up  their 
claims.  The  bill  provides  for  the  selling  at 
$2.50  per  acre,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians, 

of  land  which  was  originally  held  at  $4.50 _ 

_ The  wholesale  commission  house  of  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Coleman  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  do¬ 
ing  a  business  of  $14,000,000  a  year,  has  as¬ 
signed  for  the  benfit  of  its  creditors.  The  as¬ 
sets  are  placed  at  $4,000,000  to  $4,500,000,  and 
the  liabilities  at  $2,000,000.  Coleman  was  a 
’49er,  and  had  done  much  to  build  up  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  He  was  mentioned  as  a  possible 

Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency . 

....A  rain  storm  last  Sunday,  which  was 
general  throughout  the  State,  was  worth 
millions  to  California  farmers,  who  were  in 
dread  of  a  failure  of  harvest.  Now  reason¬ 
able  expectations  are  likely  to  be  realized.  Sun¬ 
day  at  Maissee,  west  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  a 
cloud-burst,  over  a  space  500  yards  wide  and  a 
mile  long,  letdown  such  a  torrent  of  water 
that  the  streets  became  rivers,  houses  were 
washed  away,  and  four  human  lives  were  lost, 
besides  great  numbers  of  horses,  hogs  and  cat¬ 
tle . The  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference, 

now  in  session  here,  has,  by  a  vote  of  249  to  175, 
excluded  female  delegates  to  the  Conference. 
Washington  female  suffragists  have  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  women  to  leave  tbe  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  on  this  account.  The  subject  of 
admitting  women  to  the  Conference,  however, 
is  a  new  one,  and  final  action  has  been  merely 
postponed  until  it  has  been  brought  before 
the  local  conferences  throughout  the  country. 
The  five  rejected  delegates  approve  of  this 

course; . The  Sweetwater  dam,  just 

completed  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  at  a  cost  of 
$800,000,  is  said  to  be  20  feet  higher  than  any 
dam  in  the  United  States.  It  is  90  feet  from 
its  base  to  its  crest . Tuesday  Sen¬ 

ator  Voorhees  apologized  to  the  Senate  for  his 
unparliamentary  language  the  week  before, 
but  be  did  not  apologize  a  bit  to  Senator  In¬ 
galls,  toward  whom  he  had  used  the  language. . . 

_ Govenor  Hill  has  vetoed  the  repeal  of  the 

bill  making  Saturday  a  half-holiday,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  sufficient  time  had  not 
elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  half-holiday 

law  to  allow  it  a  fair  trial . Early  in  the 

week  disastrously  heavy  rain  storms  were 
reported  in  the  “West”  from  Kansas  City 
northward.  In  Iowa  the  rainfall  from  May  1 
to  May  8  was  unprecedented.  Streams  every¬ 
where  were  booming  and  fields  saturated  . . . 
Tuesday  the  Local  or  Courty  Option  Bill 
was  defeated — 53  to  61 — in  the  New  York 

Assembly . Same  day  the  Senate  passed 

the  Anti-Trust  Bill,  and  a  bill  appropriating 
$1,000,000  to  the  State  prisons . Wednes¬ 

day  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  delivered  a  mas¬ 
terly  eulogy  on  Roscoe  Conkling  before  both 

Houses  of  the  New  York  Legislature . 

. Jay  Gould  owns  $20,000,000  of  Western 

Union  stock.  The  30  Directors  of  it  own  $27,- 
000,000,  and  various  others  hold  $40,000,000. 
The  company  owns  up  to  a  profit  of  seven 
cents  on  each  message . There  is  consid¬ 

erable  hesitation  in  the  Senate  about  confirm¬ 
ing  lawyer  Fuller  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  the  highest  judicial  office  in  the 
world.  It  is  said  he  wasn’t  loyal  during  the 
war— indeed,  he  is  charged  with  having  been 
a  “copperhead.”  He  is  likely  to  be  confirmed, 
however,  as  the  two  Republican  Senators 


from  Illinois  support  him . The 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in 

Cleveland,  August  14  to  22,  inclusive . 

For  about  12  days  immigrants  have  been 
pouring  into  the  single  port  of  New  York  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  a  million  a  year.  About 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  have  been 

Italians . Dr.  Everett  W agner,  a 

miser,  who  died  near  Elmonton,  Ky.,  willed 
his  body  by  piecemeal  to  his  heirs,  setting 
aside  $1,000  for  dissecting  it.  He  left  his  for¬ 
tune  for  charitable  purposes,  as  his  relatives 

had  treated  him  badly . . .  .The  Butchers’ 

National  Protective  Association,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  14,000,  will  have  a  convention  in 
Philadelphia  soon,  with  a  barbecue  at  which 
50  steers  and  100  South  Down  sheep  will  be 

roasted  in  200  feet  of  trenches . 

....  The  new  Chinese-treaty  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  practically 

unanimous . The  majority  report  of  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
against  the  confirmation  of  the  Canadian 

Fisheries  treaty .  The  Mills  tariff  bill 

has  occupied  most  of  the  time  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  week.  No  con¬ 
clusion  yet  reached . A  petition  for  the 

rehearing  of  the  Bell  telephone  case  has  been 
filed  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court 
on  the  previous  decision  stood  three  to  four, 
Justices  Gray  and  Lamar  not  voting.  The 
death  of  Chief- Justice  Waite  causes  it  now  to 
be  a  tie,  so  that  much  will  depend  upon  the 
course  of  the  new  Chief-Justice. ..... .  .The 

Maine  Board  of  Agriculture  held  27  institutes 
last  year — total  cost  $1,307,  or-  about  $55 

apiece . 

...  Gen.  James  W.  Ewing,  disbursing  clerk 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  is  understood  to 
be  short  from  $8,000 to  $9,000  in  accounts. . . . 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  lower  courts  in  the  Cook  Co., 
boodlers’  cases,  and  the  defendants  will  all  have 
to  serve  their  terms  of  sentence  in  theState  Pen¬ 
itentiary . Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  tempo¬ 

rary  Pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  formally  called  to  the  perma- 

nant  pastorate,  and  will  accept . 

More  than  3,000,000  copies  of  speeches  in  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  tariff  bill  will  be  distributed  be¬ 
fore  the  election  this  autumn.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  who  has  spoken  on  the  subject  has  ordered 
from  1,000  to  10,000  copies  of  his  own  speech, 
while  the  more  notable  speeches  have  been  or¬ 
dered  from  all  over  the  country.  Orders  have 
been  given  for  160,000  of  Mills’s  speech,  60,000 
of  Burrows’s,  and  35,000  of  McMillen’s. .  Gen. 
Alfred  H.  Terry  is  at  New  Haven,  much  fa¬ 
tigued  after  his  trip  to  Florida,  where  he  has 
been  for  several  months . The  Mississip¬ 

pi  at  Quincy,  Ill.,  now  shows  16  feet  above 
low-water  mark.  A  vast  area  of  bottom-land 
is  inundated.  Experienced  river  men  say  the 
water  will  reach  the  high-water  mark  of  1851. 
Four  miles  above  Quincy,  on  the  Missouri 
side,  Lone  Tree  prairie  is  entirely  under  water, 
and  there  the  river  is  eight  miles  wide.  Du¬ 
buque  and  vicinity  are  also  inundated,  and 
the  raging  flood  is  moving  rapidly  south. .. . 
....  A  money  package  containing  $41 ,000,  sent 
by  the  American  Exchange  Bank  of  this  city 
to  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  May  4,  was 
pillaged  en  route,  brown  paper  having  been 
substituted  for  the  money-old  bills  for  redemp¬ 
tion.  Investigation  hitherto  fruitless  so  far 

as  known  to  the  public .  . 

. .  It  costs  N.  Y.  boatmen  now  3J^  cents  a  bushel 
for  transferring  canal  grain  at  terminal 
points.  The  McEvoy  Elevator  Bill,  which 
passed  the  New  York  Legislature  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  reduces  these  charges  nearly  $100  on 

each  boat  load  of  8,000  bushels . 

■  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

FORIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May,  12. 

...  The  Pope’s  condemnation  of  “boycotting” 
and  the  “plan  of  campaign”  will  probably 
have  little  practical  effect  in  Ireland.  The 
Bishops  do  not  approve  of  it,  and  have  com¬ 
municated  with  Rome  about  it.  It  is  thought 
the  Pope  may  modify  or  altogether  withdraw 
his  condemnation — hardly  the  latter.  Poli¬ 
ticians  and  people  seem  united  in  the  opinion 
that  Rome  should  not  interfere  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  troubles  of  Ireland.  Dillon  has  been  con¬ 
demned  to  six  months’  imprisonment  under 

the  Crimes  Act . Gladstone  says  he  is  still 

certain  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Home 
Rule,  and  has  renewed  his  agitation  in  its 
favor.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk,  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  about  the  weakness 
and  unprepared  condition  of  the  English 
land  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  in  view 
of  the  critical  condition  of  Europe.  The  high¬ 
est  military  and  naval  authorities  have  giveu 
their  opinions  on  both  sides.  The  general 
conclusion  is  that  England’s  fortifications  are 
inadequate,  her  forces  two  few,  and  her  navy 
not  as  efficient  as  it  should  be;  but  that  all 
these  evils  have 'been  exaggerated  by  extrem¬ 
ists.  Yesterday,  Prime  Minister  Salisbury, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  strongly  condemned 
the  utterances  of  Lord  Wolseley  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  England’s 
“only  General,”  may  in  consequence  resign. 
..  In  France  things  have  been  comparative¬ 
ly  quiet  during  the  week.  Boulanger’s  popu¬ 
larity  is  still  in  the  balance — may  go  up  or 
down  at  any  moment.  What  few  elections 
have  taken  place  have  been  in  favor  of  the 

Government,  as  a  rule . The  Emperor 

of  Brazil,  who  with  his  wife  has  been  travel¬ 
ing  in  Europe,  is  dangerously  sick  at  Milan, 

Italy . The  King  of  Portugal  is  so  unwell 

that  he  has  appointed  his  eldest  son  and  heir 

to  act  in  his  stead . Queen  Regent  Christina 

of  Spain  has  just  passed  through  a  serious 

crisis . Another  attempt  has  just  been 

made  on  the  life  of  the  Czar  by  a  partially  in¬ 
sane  officer  of  the  guard . 

. .  .The  reports  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
tbe  German  Emperor  during  the  week  have 
been  very  contradictory.  This  morning’s 
cablegrams  say  he  is  somewhat  better,  but  the 
general  inference  is  that,  with  brief  intervals 
of  recuperation,  he  is  steadily  drawing  near 
his  death.  He  suffers  intensely,  but  is  said  to 
ae  “the  most  heroic  patient  that  ever  lived.” 
Bismarck  would  not  oppose  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  with  Princess 
Victoria,  if  the  former  would  absolutely  resign 
all  k claims,, to  the  ^throne  of  Bulgaria,,  The 


Chancellor  doesn’t  want  to  endanger  Ger¬ 
man’s  friendship  with  Russia,  which  has  been 
constant  since  first  pledged  in  1814.  He 
has  told  Carl  Schurz  that  be  is  confident  that 

the  peace  of  Europe  will  not  be  disturbed . 

..Africa  is  being  portioned  among  European 
governments  in  about  the  style  that  Amei’ica 
was.  It  contains  11,600,000  square  miles,  of 
which  the  great  desert  occupies  2,300,000 
square  miles.  Over  5,000,000  square  miles 
have  already  been  appropriated  by  various 
European  colonies  and  nearly  3,000,000  are 
now  being  scrambled  for.  Since  1884  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  appropriating  vast  areason  the 
East  coast.  Great  Britain  controls  340,000 
square  miles  in  Central  Africa  and  a  vast  area 
north  of  Cape  Coloney,  with  an  annual  trade 
of  $65,000,000.  She  will  also  probably  finally 
make  Egypt  a  dependency.  France  has  700,- 
000  square  miles  on  the  north  of  the  Continent 
and  has  claims  on  a  much  larger  area.  Her 
trade  is  over  $100,000,000  a  year.  Portugal 
has  long  bad  large  possessions  there.  Belgium 
controls  the  great  indefinite  arfa  of  the  new 
settlements  along  the  Congo.  Italy  is  trying 
to  gobble  up  a  part  of  Abyssinia  on  the  Red 
Sea;  while  Spain  is  trying  to  extend  her  pos¬ 
sessions  southward  from  Tetuan  and  to  found 
several  colonies  on  the  west  coast.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  talk,  too,  about  finding  in  the 
Lark  Continent  an  opening  for  the  over¬ 
crowded  population  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom, 
whose  thrifty  Mongolians  are  bitterly  object¬ 
ed  to  every  were  by  the  Caucasians. . .  ...... 

The  first  civil  code  in  Montenegro  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  last  Sunday  by  Prmce  Nicholas  with 
great  ceremony.  It  is  to  be  hoped  these  Jaws 
will  have  some  restraining  influence  on  tbe 
bravest,  most  patriotic  and  turbulent  set  of 

cut-throats  and  plunderers  in  Europe . 

....  Special  interviews  with  the  provincial  and 
assistant  liquidators  of  theAmerican  Exchange 
in  London  do  not  present  much  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  creditors  of  the  bankrupt  institu¬ 
tion . The  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 

ties  has  passed  a  bill  ordering  the  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  Empire. 

. The  differences  between  France  and  the 

United  States  concerning  the  compulsory  en¬ 
rollment  of  an  alleged  American  citizen  for 
military  duty,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement. 

. Dispatches  from  India  announce  that 

Delhi  and  Moradabad  have  been  visited  by 
disastrous  hail  storms,  about  150  persons 
having  been  killed.  The  hail  stones  were 
flat  and  oval  in  shape,  and  some  of  them 

weighed  as  much  as  two  pounds . The  net 

profits  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1887  amounted  to 
29.815,992  francs,  being  very  nearly  one  half 

the  entire  receipts . The  Black  Sea  and 

Azof  Canal  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $17,- 
000,000,  is  about  to  begin  cutting  a  canal 
across  the  Crimean  Isthmus . .  . .  The  Gov¬ 

ernment  of  Germany  is  exercised  by  the 
Federal  council  called  Bundesratb,  and  the 
diet  known  as  the  Reichstag.  The  former 
consists  of  delegates  from  the  Federal  States; 
17  from  Prussia.  6  from  Bavaiia,  4  from 
Saxony,  4  from  Wurtemberg,  3  from  Baden, 

3  from  Hesse,  2  from  Mecklenberg-Schwerin, 

2  from  Biunswick  and  1  from  each  of  the 
other  States  except  Alsace-Lorraine.  The 
Reichstag  consists  of  397  members  (one  repre¬ 
sentative  for  every  100,000  inhabitants) 
elected  by  ballot . . 
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The  resolution  before  the  House  of  Commons 
demanding  that  cheese  passing  through 
Canada  from  the  United  States  to  England, 
should  be  branded,  has  been  withdrawn  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  interfere 
with  goods  in  bond.  The  American  cheese  trade 

is  happy . Tuesday  a  fire  at  the  stables 

of  Richard  B.  Conklin,  who  raised  the  famous 
trotters  Rarus,  Wedgewood,  King  Wilkes,  etc., 
near  Greenpoint,  N.  Y.,  destroyed  the  barn 
and  all  its  contents,  including  cows,  hogs  and 

horses:  loss  $50,000 . Lord  Roseberry,  of 

England,  is  to  import  from  Vermont  a  pair  of 
Black  Hawk  trotters . President  Cleve¬ 

land  has  signed  a  bill  opening  the  Montana  In¬ 
dian  Reservation,  making  available  over  17,- 
000,000  acres  for  settlement.  4,000,000  acres  be¬ 
ing  in  the  famous  Milk  Valley,  one  of  the  finest 

in  America . It  is  said  that  the  army 

worm  threatens  serious  damage  to  the  crops 

in  the  Ohio  Valley . The  demand  in  the 

London  market  for  Easter  lilies  has  become  so 
great  that  lily  growing  has  become  a  great  in¬ 
dustry  in  Bermuda. . .  .  The  Red  Carnation 
is  now  regularly  recognized  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  Boulanger  flower . Cuba  is  expected 

to  reduce  the  sugar  crop  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

below  that  of  last  year . The  following 

officers  were  elected  by  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  this  city  on  May  2: 
President,  Frederick  Bronson;  Vice-President, 
Edward  Austen;  Treasurer,  John  I.  Holly; 
Directors,  to  serve  three  years,  J.  J.  Richard¬ 
son,  of  Iowa;  Edward  Burnett,  Mass. ;  George 
W.  Farlee,  N.  Y.,and  J.  C.  Sibley,  Pa. ;  to 
serve  two  years,  William  J.  Webster,  Tennes¬ 
see.  F.  W.  Wicks  was  re-appointed  Secre¬ 
tary . The  following  is  the  organization 

of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Cornell  University,  under  the  Hatch  Bill: 
Council  in  control,  President,  C.  K.  Adams, 
W.  A.  Wadsworth,  President  of  the  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society,  Hon.  A.  D.  White,  Prof. 
I.  P.  Roberts,  Dr.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  Dr.  James 
Law,  Prof.  A.  N.  Prentiss,  Prof.  J.  A.  Com¬ 
stock,  and  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  The  working 
force  consists  of  Prof  I.  P.  Roberts,  Director; 
H.  Wing,  Deputy-Director  and  Secretary; 
Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  Chemist;  Dr.  James 
Law,  Veterinarian;  Prof.  H.  J.  Comstock, 
Entomologist;  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Horticul¬ 
turist;  James  M.  Drew,  Assistant  to  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  J.  M.  Stedman,  Assistant  to  the 

Entomologist . Hon.  Mortimer  White- 

head,  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  has 
recently  begun  the  publication  of  a  Grand 
Army  paper  called  the  Canteen . Pro¬ 

fessor  Philips,  instructor  in  military  science 
at  the  Maine  Agricultural  College,  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  Prof.  Hatch  of  the  18th  Infantry, 
July  1st . In  the  New  Hampshire  Agricul¬ 

tural  College,  A.  W.  Wood  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Superintendent  of  the  dairy  work,  F.  W. 
Morse,  Chemist,  and  W.  H.  Lamson,  Botanist 


“Herbrand”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies. — Adv. 


. Ohio  has  raised  the  quarantine  against 

Cook  Co.,  Ill . Professor  J  A.  Lintner 

places  the  total  number  of  insect  species  in 
the  world  at  320,000.  Of  those  found  in  the 
United  States  7,000  or  8,000  are  fruit  pests, 

and  at  least  210  attack  the  apple . 

Nebraskans  are  talking  of  starting  a  new  fat 
stock  show  for  themselves  and  the  neighboring 
States,  at  Omaha.  Well,  why  not?  Nebraska 
is  one  of  the  greatest  live  stock  States  in  the 

Union . Dr.  Billings  has  been  reappointed 

Director  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station, 
but  it  is  objected  that  he  may  be  beheaded  at 
any  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
which  implies  too  unstable  a  tenure  of  office, 

for  the  highest  efficiency . 

. Quite  a  numberof  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Mills  Bill  are  being  proposed,  to 
increase  the  duty  on  wheat  from  20  to  25  cents 
per  bushel,  eggs  five  cents  per  dozen  (they  are 
now  free),  potatoes  from  15  to  20  cents  and 
vegetables  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
. The  oleo  bill  finally  passed  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  House  on  Monday  by  a  vote  so  over¬ 
whelming  that  no  count  was  attempted. 
Four  weeks  ago  a  similar  bill  failed  to  pass 
the  Senate,  but  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  the 
members  have  since  seen  either  the  evil  of 
their  ways  or  that  farmers  are  resolved  not  to 
be  fooled . 


A  Capricious  Appetite, 

Irregular,  unsteady,  and  hard  to  satisfy  is 
is  not  a  blessing.  Anybody  who  “knows  how 
to  keep  a  hotel”  can  tell  by  long  experience 
that  these  are  the  hardest  people  to  provide 
for.  With  digestive  apparatus  demoralized 
by  dyspepsia,  these  people  hardly  know  what 
they  want,  and  they  are  not  satisfactorily 
nourished  even  with  the  daintiest  dishes  that 
can  beset  before  them.  A  hearty  and  gener¬ 
ous  eater  is  easier  to  provide  for,  and  what  he 
eats  tells  on  him,  to  his  own  advantage  and 
for  the  credit  of  those  who  feed  him. 

Dyspepsia  and  indigestion  are  domestic  hor¬ 
rors  which  all  may  rejoice  to  be  rid  of.  It 
is  a  glorious  thing  to  be  so  well  as  to  get  away 
with  pretty  fair  quantities  of  good  food.  “I 
could  not  eat  with  any  comfort,”  is  the  record 
of  many  a  dyspeptic  before  taking  Compound 
Oxygen.  The  corresponding  record  after  a 
treatment  by  means  of  this  great  vitalizer  is: 
“I  have  a  hearty  appetite,  and  now  enjoy  my 
food.”  Worth  trying.  Write  to Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
pamphlet  about  dyspepsia, also  interesting  trea¬ 
tise  on  Compound  Oxygen.  Sent  free. — Adv. 
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The  May  crop  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  synopsis  of  which  was  tele¬ 
graphed  from  Washington  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing,  says: 

Low  temperature  and  deficient  rainfall, with 
drying  winds  and  some  frost,  have  reduced 
condition  of  winter  wheat  in  the  Central 
States.  It  has  also  been  cool  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  not  favorable  to  improvement,  and 
yet  the  plant  has  nearly  held  its  owd  in  this 
region.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  only  a  medium 
development  is  reported.  In  the  Southern 
States  changes  are  slight,  several  averages  be¬ 
ing  the  same  as  last  month.  Pennsylvania 
shows  a  decline  of  four  points,  New  York  16, 
Ohio  12,  Michigan  12,  Indiana  six,  Illinois 
seven,  Missouri  two  and  Kansas  three.  The 
general  average  is  reduced  nine  points — from 
82  to  73.  Last  year  condition  was  reduced 
from  88.1  in  April  to  85.8  in  May.  The  State 
averages  of  winter  wheat  in  the  principal 
States  are  as  follows:  New  York  76,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  87,  Virginia  90,  Ohio  58,  Michigan  84, 
Indiana  59,  Illinois  57,  Missouri  80,  Kansas  94, 
and  Texas  90.  Winter  rye  remains  very  near¬ 
ly  as  in  April,  the  average  being  92.9  instead 
of  93.5.  The  condition  of  winter  barley  is 
88.3,  promising  a  medium  crop. 

Spring  plowing  is  not  quite  so  well  advanced 
as  usual.  It  is  relatively  later  in  the  more 
northern  States  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  slightly 
later  than  usual  in  the  Middle  States,  and 
scarcely  up  to  a  full  average  in  the  South. 
Its  progress  is  an  average  in  the  Ohio  Valley, 
but  late  in  the  Northwest,  especially  in 
Dakota. 

Cotton  planting  was  delayed  by  excess  of 
moisture  in  February  and  low  temperature 
in  March,  the  soil  not  being  in  condition  for 
early  planting.  The  delay  was  greatest  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  In  Arkansas,  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina  from  four  to  six  per  cent, 
less  than  usual  was  planted  on  the  first  of 
May.  In  States  on  the  coast,  from  South 
Carolina  to  Mississippi,  planting  is  nearly  up 
to  its  average  advancement. 

An  investigation  of  the  rate  of  wages  of 
agricultural  labor  shows  that  no  material 
change  has  occurred  since  the  last  previous 
inquiry,  in  May,  1885.  There  is  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  New  England,  in  the  Northern  tier 
of  States  from  Michigan  westward,  and  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States.  There  is  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  Central  States.  The 
next  monthly  report  will  give  rates  by  States. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  gives  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  wheat  crop  as  75  per  cent,  of  a 
good  average  condition,  referring  entirely  to 
the  winter  wheat  crop,  and  including  Califor¬ 
nia  as  well  as  the  other  States. 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
received  crop  reports  from  every  county  in 
the  State,  showing  that  a  largely  increased 
acreage  of  oats  and  wheat  is  reported,  and 
both  crops  are  growing  vigorously.  Wheat 
was  never  in  better  condition  at  this  time  in 
the  year.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  acreage 
is  not  larger.  Chinch-bugs  are  flying  in  some 
places,  but  they  are  not  feared.  Corn  is 
nearly  all  planted,  and  cultivators  have  been 
in  the  fields  a  week  in  the  southern  counties, 
In  a  few  localities  rain  is  needed,  but  gener¬ 
ally  ovei\  theLState^the  ground  is  well  moist- 
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ened,  working  easily,  and  all  manner  of  vege¬ 
tation  is  growing. 

The  condition  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  is  ex¬ 
cellent . Connecticut  peach  growers  in 

general,  and  those  near  Hartford  especially, 
report  that  there  is  every  indication  of  an 
abundantcrop  this  season . “It  is  now  de¬ 

finitely  settled  that  there  is  a  syndicate  behind 
corn,”  says  a  Chicago  dispatch  . Ver¬ 

mont’s  maple  sugar  crop  this  spring  is  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  in  quality  above  the  average,  owiug 
to  recently  introduced  improvements  in  its 
niaufacture.  The  yield  is  estimated  at  15,- 
000,000  pounds.  The  new  Sugar  Exchange 

is  reported  to  be  working  satisfactorily . 

India,  Russia,  Australia  and  Chili  are  now 
reported  to  have  heavy  wheat  crops.  The  re¬ 
port  comes  from  England,  which  as  a  consum¬ 
er  wants  cheap  wheat  . The  samples  of 

new  India  wheat  received  in  England  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  of  excellent  quality . Advance 

figures  from  the  forthcoming  Michigan  month¬ 
ly  crop  report  indicate  but  68  per  cent  of  an 
average  crop  of  wheat.  The  crop  of  1887  was 
22,615,000  bushels.  The  condition  of  this  year’s 
crop  is  reported  21  per  cent  lower  than  that 
one  year  ago,  and  the  outlook  is  most  discourag¬ 
ing. 

Condensations  from  this  morning’s  Brad- 
streets:  The  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat,  due 
to  unfavorable  winter-wheat  conditions  re¬ 
ported  from  all  directions, amounts  to  3%  cents 
for  the  week,  but  wheat-importing  countries 
do  not  respond  to  the  advance  and  the  export 
movement  is  checked.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  foreign  wants  may  be  fully  met 
with  a  light  supply  from  this  country.  Corn, 
too,  has  advanced  %  c.  with  clique  pur¬ 
chases,  small  stocks  and  in  sympathy  with 
wheat.  Exports  of  wheat  (and  flour  as  wheat) 
this  week,  both  coasts,  aggregate  but  1,455,000 
bushels,  a  decline  of  77,000  bushels  from  the 
previous  week.  The  total  exported  from  J uly 
1  last  to  May  11  is  110,386,000  bushels. 

Consumers  of  wool  are  restricting  purchases 
to  current  requirements,  owing  to  the  coming 
in  of  the  new  clip.  There  is  no  speculative 
buying.  Texas  and  California  wool  is  arriv¬ 
ing  at  seaboard.  Buyers  and  sellers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  the  season  is  late,  are  apart. 
The  condition  of  the  product  there  is  said  to 
be  not  so  good  as  last  year.  Prices  for  fine 
wools  East  are  said  to  be  the  lowest  in  the 
history  of  the  trade.  Medium  has  not  declined 
so  much.  _  _ 
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PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  May  12,  1888. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . 7% 

Strict  Ordinary .  7% 

Good  Ordinary . 8 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9 

Low  Middling . 9 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9 

Middling . 10 

Good  Middling . 10% 

Strict  Good  Mlddl' —  1 

Middling  Fair . — - 

Fair . U  9-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 7  3-16  I  Low  Middling  ....8  13-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7 %  1  Middling . 9% 

Hops.— N.  Y.  State  new,  best,  12@14c;  do  do,  fair 
and  good  lots,9@llc;  do  common,  8@9c,  do  old  3®5c; 
California,  new  choice,  12c;  do  good,  U)@ilc;  do  com¬ 
mon,  8@9c. 

FEED.-Quoted  at  $1  02%@1  07%  for  40  lbs,  spring  and 
winter;  60  lbs,  at  95e,@$l;  80  lbs  at  $1@1  02k,;  100  lbs. 
at  1  05(g)  1  1214:  sharps  at  $1 12%  to  1 17*4;  and  rye  feed 
at  $1  to  1  05. 

Beans.— Marrows,  2  65;  medium,  choice  $2  50;  pea 
*2  80(3)2  85;  red  kidneys,  *1  90@1  95;  white  kidneys 
choice,  $2  S0@2  35;  foreign,  mediums,  $1  65@2  10;  do 
small,  $2  20;  California  Lima,  $2  80@2  85;  green  peas, 
new,  (1  55(3)1  6o. 

Hay  and  straw.— Hay— Choice  Timothy  per  100  lb, 
90@95c ;  good  do  80@85c;  medium,' 70@75c;  shipping,  65c; 
Clover,  mixed  65®75c.  Straw.— No.  1  rye90c®$l;  short 
do,  60@70c;  oat,  40®50c. 

Poultry.— Live,— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn, 
per  ft,  — @12%c;  fowls,  Western,  per  n>,  12@l2%c-  roost¬ 
ers,  old,  per  ft,  7@8c;  turkeys,  per  ft  10®12c, 
ducks,  western  pei  pair,  65@90o;  geese,  western, 
per  pair,  90c@l  15;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb,  2i@35c. 

Poultry.— Dressed,— Turkeys,  fancy,  per  ft,  10@l3c; 
do  good  to  choice.  120 13c;  do  common,  10c;  fowls, 
Philadelphia,  12®l2%e:  do  western,  I0@12%e:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz,  $-03  75;  do  dark,  per  doz,  $-02 •  <5; 
ducks  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb,  llOlbcjdo  common,  8O10c; 
geese,  good  to  choice,  10©12c;  chickens,  Philadelphia 
spring,  35@40c;  do  Baltimore  do,  30035c. 

Game.—  English  snipe,  per  doz,  $-  to  1  75;  golden 
plover,  $1 50. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  held  unchanged.  Fancy  hand¬ 
picked  quoted  at  4%@4%c  and  farmers’  grades  at 
3@3%c. 

Fruits.  —Fresh.— Apples.— Baldwins  $2  50@8  50;  do 
inferior,  per  bbl  $1  75®2  00;  do  Russet,  per  bbl,  $2  25© 
3  00:  strawberries,  Norfolk,  per  quart  10O18c;  do 
Charleston,  per  quart,  18©25c;  do  Florida,  per  quart, 
5©18c;  do  North  Carolina  per  quart  6®16c. 

Fruits  Dried— Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 


tuce  50©75c  per  doz;  mushrooms,  $1  per  ft;  green  peas 
SI  75  per  bu,  parsnips  *1  50  per  bu;  parsley  SI  50:  arti¬ 
choke  1  50,  asparagus  $2  to  4  per  doz;  string  beans  $3 
per  crate:  beets  85c  per  bu;  new  beets  *2  per  doz:  cab¬ 
bage  $4  per  bbl;  red  cabbage  $1  50  per  bu;  cauliflower 
S3  per  doz;  celery  $2  50  per  doz,  carrots  75c  per  bu;  new 
carrots  $1  per  doz  bunches;  short  radish  6tic  per  doz; 
long  do  90c;  rhubarb  10c  per  ft;  sorrel,  75c  per  pk; 
salsify  SI  50  per  doz;  sea  kale  #150  per  bbl;  spinach 
$1  per  bush:  squash  4c  per  lb;  hot  house  tomatoes  35c 
per  1b;  Florida  do  $2  to  3  per  crate;  turnips  50c  per 
bu:  yellow  onions  S7  to  8  per  bbl;  Bermudas  $3  per 
crate. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
g  14  00  to  14  50  one  year  old;  New  mess,  15015  25, 
short  clear,  #16018,  Extra  Prime  mess,  $13:  prime 
do,  S15©15  90,  family  mess,  $15  50016  00.  Beef— City 
Extra  India  Mess.  *11  50©13  00:  Extra 
Mess,  In  barrels,  $707  50;  Packet,  $7  500  7  75:  Plate, 

$7  250  7  50.  Family  Mess,  $8  5009.  Brf.k  HAMS.-Quoted 
at  $16  00.  Cut  Meats.—  Pickled  bellies  12  ft  average 
7%c  loose  and  7%c  in  boxes:  pickled  Hams.  ll%@ll%c. 
pickled  Shoulders,  7%c;  Smoked  shoulders  at  8%@ 

9c;  do  Hams  12  to  12%c.  Dressed  Hogs.— City  heavy 
to  light,  746  to  746c:  pigs.  796c.  Lard >.  -  Western 
steam  quoted  3.55c;  City  steam,  8.10c;  Continent  9.40c; 
refined  quoted  at  8.20c:  So  American  May,  8.46c;  June, 

8  '40  to  8.42c.  July.  8.42  to  8.47c;  August,  8.44  to  8.48c; 
September  8.43  to  8.50c;  October,  at  8.45  to  8.51c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  $8  5009;  do  packets,  $7  50©8;  Smoked  beef, 
12013c;  Beef  hams,  $16  50017  50.  Pork.— Mess,  $16© 
do  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do,  do,  family,  $15  50 
©17.  Hams— smoked,  ll%@13c;  do  S.P.  cured  in  tcs,  10)4 
@ll%c;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,8%@9c;  do  smoked 
9%@10c;  shoulders  In  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  6%c; 
do  smoked,  7%c;  shoulders,  pickle  cured,  — @,%c;  do 
smoked,  8%@9c;  bellies  in  pickle,  8%@9c;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10c.  Lard— Steady.  City  Refined,  $8  50 
©9;  do, Steam,  $8.12)408.15;  butcher’s  loose  $<  <5  to  8  00. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— $ - ©14  10.  Lard.— Per  100 

lbs,  $8  1508  17)4.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  50;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $6  00®6  25;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $3  0508  10. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.—  Butter—  Creamery.— Elgin  extra, 
26@26%c;  Pennsylvania,  best,  26@26%c;  Western,  best 
25  to  25J4c;  do  prime,  24  to  24J4c;  do  good,  23  to  23%c: 
do  poor,  22®22)4c,  State  dairy— Half-firkins,  tubs,  best 
25)4©26c;  do  do  prime,  24©25c;  do,  do,  tine,  good 
23@23)4c;  Welsh  tubs,  fine,  24c;  do  good,  23@23%c; 
Western— Imitation  creamery,  best,  22©23c;  do,  tine. 
21c:  Western  dairy,  fine,  21@22c:  do,  fair, 
— ©20c;  do  do  poor,  —©19c;  do,  factory,  best,  21 
©22c;  do  do  good.  — 020c  do,  poor,  18©19c;  Old 
lots  as  follows:  State  dairy  tubs  and  firkins  19  to  23c; 
western  dairy  and  factory’  16  to  18c. 

Cheese.— New  factory  full  cteam,  white,  9)4c;  do 
do  colored,  10c;  do  fair  and  prime,  9  to  9%c,  .do  skims, 
llglit,  6%  to  8%c;  do  skims  3  to  5c. 

Eggs.— State  and  Pennsylvania,  fresh  — ®14%e; 
southerns,  per  doz,  13©14c;  western  fresh  14@14%c; 
Ducks,  15sl8c;  Goose.  23025. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-BuTTER.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery,  extra,  270 — c;  western  do  do,  — ©26c;  B.  C.  and  N . 
Y.  creamery  extra,  25©26c;  western  factory,  20@23c; 
packing  butter,  15©17c.  Eggs— Firm.  Penn,  firsts,  14c; 
western  firsts,  14c.  Cheese — Dull  and  weak.  N.Y. 
full  cream,  10®i0)4c;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  10)4©— c;  do 
fair  to  prime,  10©10%c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— Creamery,  21©25c,  -'.airy,  16 
©23c.  Eggs.— Firm  at  12)4@13c.  per  doz. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Butter — Creamery,  20®2Sc,  Dairy, 
18  to  22e.  Lard— Common  $4  32)4;  refined  $4  32)4.  Eggs, 
10c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York— Wheat— No.  1  Hard  for  milling  99%  to 
99J4c;  delivered;  No.  1  Western  at  «6%c;  No.  2  red 
96©96J4c  in  elevator;  98%@99c  delivered,  96%®9ic  t. 
o.  b.;  No.  2  red  May,  95%  to  97c,  do  June  94  11-16 
@96%c;  do  for  July,  95®96%c;  do  for  August, 
91960  96c;  do  for  September  94  15-16®  9t%c; 

do  for  December,  97%®99%c;  do  May .  1889, 

$i01%@$108.  Corn.— Ungraded  Mixed,  68%®67c;  No. 
3  63J4e  elevator;  64%@64%c  delivered;  steamer,  63% 
©64c  elevator;  64%  to  66c  delivered;  No.  2. 65%  to  60%e 
elevator;  67  to  67%c  delivered;  No.  2  May,  64%®65c;  do 
June,  63%®64c:  do  for  July,  63%  to  64c;  do  for  Au¬ 
gust,  63%®64e;  do  for  September,  63%  to  64%c;  do  for 
October,  64  to  64%c;  do  November  62%c.  Oats.— No.  3 
88c;  do  white,  43c;  No.  2  3896®38%c;  do  white  43%  to  44c. 
No.  1  white  45c;  Mixed  Western  37©39)4c;  white  do 
42  to  46c;  No  2  May,  33%  to  3896c;  do  June  38%®33%C; 
do  July  39©39%c;  No  2  white  May  42%  to  42%c;  do 
June  42%c;  do  July42%c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Wheat.— No.  2  Red,  for  May, 
96@96%c;  do  for  June,  96®96%c:  do  for  July  95%®96c; 
do  August  93%  to  94%c.  RYE.— Firm  at  77c  for  No.  1 
Pennsylvania.  Corn— Steamer  No.  2  yellow  in  grain 
depot70c;  No.  2  mixed  on  track,  71c;  No.  2  Yellow  in 
grain  depot  at  70%c;  No.  2  mixed  for  MAy  62  to  63c.  do 
June  64  to  65c,  do  July  61©65c.  do  for  August  64%®65c. 
Oats.— No.  2  mixed  at  39%e;  Rejected  white,  39%c; 
No.  3  white  quoted  at  41%c;  No.  2  white  elevator  43c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  83%@83%c;  No 
8  do  nominal;  No.  2  red  at  91c,  No.  2  corn,  57c. 
No.  2  oats,  -©33%c;  No.  2  Rye.  64c;  No.  2  Barley, 
77©78c. 
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ries — evaporated,  new,  26©2<c:  do  sun-dried,  24© 
25c;  Blackberries,  8c;  Huckleberries  new,  9©30c; 
Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled,  I6©21c;  Plums  State,  10© 
lie. 

Vegetables.— The  quotations  are  for:  Potatoes.— 
State  Burbank,  per  bbl,  $2©2  25;  State  Rose,  $2  00®2  25; 
Scotch,  Magnum,  per  sack,  $1  70©1  80;  Maine  Rose, 
bbl,  $2  25@2  50;  English  magnum  per  sack  $1  6001  7U; 
Bermuda,  best,  $b  50©7;  Florida,  per  bbl,  $3  50  to  7; 
Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate,  $2  25,  Cabbages,  per  crate 
$2  0004  25;  Beets,  per  crate, 75c©$l  25;striug  beaus,  per 
crate, $1  to  4  50.  tomatoes,  per  crate  $2  50®4;  do  per  box, 
75c  asparagus, per  doz  bunches,  #1 00®  200;  Pease  green, 
per  crate,  50c  to  $3  00,  Squash,  per  crate,  75c  to  $1  25; 
cucumbers  per  crate  $1  U0@3  00;  radishes  per  hun¬ 
dred  bunches  50e®$l  50. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.—  Potatoes.—  White  Potatoes- 
Scotch  Magnums  per  168  ft  sack, $2  00@2  10;  do  Regents 
$1  70©  1  80;  do  Champions  $1 6001 70;Pennsylvama  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice,  White  per  bush, 
73® 75c;  do  fair  to  good,  6G@70c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  80®83c;  dodo  fair  to  good, 
78  to  75c;  Hebrous,  choice.  73®75c  do  fair  to  good,  65  to 
70c-  mammoth  pearl  choice  75®8oc;  do  fair  to  good  70 
to  73c.  Florida  new  potatoes,  prime  per  bbl,  $5©0  50; 
do  new  potatoes,  culls,  per  bbl,  $2  50  to  4. 

Boston.— Fruit.— Baldwins  $3  to  850  per  bbl;  fair 
to  good.  2  50  to  2  75;  russets  3©3.’50;  common  stock,  2© 
2  50;  Choice  southern  strawberries,  25  to  30c-  good  20c; 
poor  to  lair  10  to  15c  per  quart.  Potatoes— Choice 
Rose,  95c®#l  05  per  bu  ;  good  rose,  85c;  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  75®85c;  Burbanks,  80  to  85c;  Prolifics,  65  to  70c; 
Peerless  80  to  85c;  Whltebrooks,  60©65c;  Nova  Scotia 
stock,  55@9i)c:  Scotch  stock  60@70c;  new  Florida,  $3  50 
@5  55  per  barrel.  Vegetables.-Cucumbers,  $6  to  10 
per  100;  cress  85c  per  doz;  dandelions  $1  per  bu;  egg 
plant,  $1  50  to  2  per  doz;  garlic  $1  per  doz;  horse  ra¬ 
dish  8  c  perlb;  kale  $1  50  per  bbl;  leek,  $lper  doz;  let- 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  May  12, 1838. 

Beeves.— Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  Steers, 
1321  tt>  average  at  $5  25;  do  1317  lb  at  $5  15;  do  1269  lb 
at  *5  10;  do  1220  ft,  at  $5  05;  do  1219  lb,  at  $4  80;  Chicago 
do,  1387  lb  at  #5  15;  do  1310  lb  at  $5  07%:  do  1300  ft  at 
$5;  do  1287  lb  at  $4  97%;  Bulls  1487  lb  at  $4;  do  1200 
ft  at  $3  50;  Indiana  15b3  ft  at  #5  50;  do  1665  lbs  at  $5  20; 
do  1490  lb  at  $4  90;  Lancaster  County  Penn,  do  1174  lb 
at  $5  20,  do  1171  lb  at  $4  90;  Siate  Dry  Cows,  978  ft 
at  $315;  Chicago  steers  1255  ft  at  $4  85;  do  1149  1b  at 
$4  90;  do  1347  1b,  at  $5  15;  bulls  1500  lb  at  $3  75;  do 
1785  lb  at  $4;  Chicago  steers  1350  lb  at  $5  15;  do  1393 
lb  at  $5;  do  1238  lb  at  $5,  Lancaster  County,  Penn, 
do  1343  lb  at  $5  20;  do  1380  lb  at  $5;  do  1403  lb  at  $5;  do 
do  1360  lb  at  $5  10;  Meal-fed  Pennsylvania  steers,  1496 
lb  at  #5  50  per  100  lb  do  1580  lb  at  #5  25;  do  1341  1b  at 
$5  10:  do  1181  lb  at  $5;  do  1152  lb  at  #4  95;  do  1152  lb  at 
$4  72%.  do  1193  lb  at  $4  65;  bulls  1375  lb  at  $4:  do  1790  lb 
at  $3  80,  Pennsylvania  Dry  cows  810@1140  ib  at  $3©4, 
State  do  888  lb  at  $2  85. 

Calves.— Veals,  133  lb  at  $5  30  per  100  lb;  mixed  Penn 
svlvaula  calves  102  ft  at  4c,  per  lb,  Buttermilk  calves 
1<9  ft  at  4c;  veals  130  lb  at  5%c;  do  148  lb  at  5%c;  do  144 
lbat5%c;  mixed  calves  126  at  $4  80  per  100  lb;  veals 
126  lb  at  #5  25;  do  133  ft  at  $5  50;  mixed  calves  113  lb  at 
4%c  per  lb;  veals  128  1b  at  5c;  Buttermilk  calves  99  lb 
at  8%c;  do  121  lb  at  4e,  veals  160  lbat5%c;  veals  118 
lb  at  4%c;  do  129  lb  at  5c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Clipped  Ohio  sheep  85  lb  at  $6  40 
per  100  lb;  do  (culls)  65  lb  at  $4  50;  Kentucky  do  102  lb  at 
$5  25;  Kentucky  spring  lambs  (common)  57  1b  at  *9  ,0; 
Clipped  Ohio  Sheep  78  lb  at  $6  30  per  100  lb;  Clipped 
Ohio  Sheep  92  lb  at  $6  80  per  100  lb;  do  85  lb  at  $6  20; 
Kentucky  do  106  lb  at  $6  25;  Woolled  Kentucky  year¬ 
lings,  (lew  Spring  Lambs)  69  ft  at  $7  75  W  »st  Virginia 
sheep  (clipped)  76  Ib  at  $5  35  per  100  lb;  West  Virginia 
spring  iambs  52%  lb  at  9*c  per  lb;  clipped  Ohio  sheep 
82%  lb  at  $6  40  per  100  lb;  do  84  lb  at  $6  35;  do  84 
lb  at  $6  30;  do,  85  lb  at  $6  30;  do  81%  lb  at  $6,  clipped 
Ohio  sheep  92  lb  at  #6  45  per  110  lb;  Clipped  State 
sheep  85  lb  at  6%c;woolled  sheep  and  lambs  5i  1b  at 
5c.  Clipped  Buffalo  sheep  75'  lb  at  5%c:  do  79  lb  at 
6%c- do  84  lb  at6%c;  woolled  State  yearlings  641b  at 
GGc;  clipped  State  sheep  and  lambs  54  lb  at  $5  75;  per 
100  lb;  spring  lambs  #3  per  head;  Michigan  spring 
lambs  40%  lb  at  9%c  per  lb. 

Hogs.— Common  Maryland  Hogs  averaging  140  lb  sold 
at  $5  40  per  100  lb.  Market  nominally  weak  and  fall-  to 
good  live  hogs  may  be  quoted  at  $5  700595. 

Buffalo.— Sheep.— Good  to  choice,  $5  90@6  15;  no 
choice  to  extra  here;  Fair  yearlings  sold  at  $6  90. 
Hogs.— Light  Bigs,  $5  to  5  25;  Mixed  Bigs  and  light 
Yorkers  #5  35  to  $5  t5;  selected,  Yorkers,  $5  70  to 
5  80; selected  medium  weights  $6;  Roughs  $5  to  5  20; 
Stags  $4® 4  25. 

Chicago.— Cattle.— Fancy  $5  10@5  25;  Steers,  $3  80© 
5  00;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2  7503  90;  Cows,  bulls  and 
Mixed,  $1  85®3  75;  Texas  steers,  $2  65  to  4  25. 
Hogs.— Mixed  $5  35@5  65;  Heavy,  $5  50®5  75;  Light, 
$5  30@5  60;  skips,  $4  25@5 10.  Sheep. -Wooled  Natives, 
$4  50@6  40;  shorn  $3  80  to  $5  87%;  Western,  $4  40@5  85: 
Texans,  $3  50@5  75;  Lambs,  $5  50@7  00. 
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A  LOVER’S  HEART. 

Jessie:  If  that  bull  should  attack  us,  what  could  you  do? 

Tom:  I  could  reach  that  fence  in  less  than  two  seconds. 

Jessie:  Yes,  but  what  could  I  do? 

Tom:  You?  Why  your  parasol  would  keep  his  attention  until  I  was  safely  over! 


THE  STODDARD  CREAMERY 

WITH  SURFACE  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENT.  • 

with  or  without  special  THE  MOST  POPULAR. 

REFRIGERATOR.  1  "  ^ 

HAS  MORE  GOOO  POINTS  THAN  ANY  ON 
THE  MARKET.  Send  for  description. 

STODDARD  CHURN 

Iir  I  IM!' 1  jiff  Made  of  White  Oak,  without  Floats  or  Dashers. 

Ip  M  mm  NINE  SIZES  for  Dairy  and  Factory.  f 

ILg*** !  FOR  CIRCULARS  OF  THE 

5^53®  Best  line  of  Dairy  and  Factory  Goods  made, 
‘"rtlyiOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  POULTNEY,  VT 


STEEL  CLIPPER  PLOW 


Wood  Ream,  Light  Draft,  Light  Weight  and  Strong. 


Great  care  has 
been  used  in  perfect¬ 
ing  a  shape  that  we  could 
guarantee  to  do  good  work  on 
hillside  or  level  land,  and  ITS 
SUCCESS  IS  WONDERFUL. 
Being  as  hard  as  steel  can  be  tem¬ 
pered,  it  will  scour  in  all  soils.  . 
Steel  AUTOMATIC  Cutter  and  * 
Foot-Latch.  Operator  need  not 
take  his  hand  from  the  handles  to  re. 
verse  and  latch  the  plow. 


Nicely  balanced 
A  with  shifting  hail- 1 
fiddles,  enabling  the  I 

(.operator  to  walk  ,  ,,  „ 

%  square  behind  the  plow  in  the  furrow. 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  acricultrl  tcTol  co. 


(Box  T0i_ 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


THE  AUTOPHONE. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  PARLOR  ORGAN. 

Requiring  no  previous  pract  ice.  Anyone  can  play  accurate¬ 
ly  and  in  perfect  harmony  tho  most  difficult  music.  Con¬ 
tains  twenty-two  notes  and  plays  in  three  different  keys. 
Made  of  the  best  material  and  finished  in  liandsomo  style, 
tho  exposed  metalio  parts  being  nickel-plated,  and  tho 
wood  portion  in  black  walnut;  combines  simplicity,  sweet¬ 
ness  of  tone,  harmony,  and  is  calculated  especially  for  the 
family  circle,  playing  both 

SACREO  MUSIC  ANO  POPULAR  AIRS. 

Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed.  To  introduce  this  auto¬ 
matic  musical  instrument,  we  will  send  it  complete  witli  50 
cents  worth  of  music  of  your  own  selection  from  our  cata¬ 
logue,  for  only  $3.50,  and  if  so  desired,  we  will  send  it  by 
express  C.O.'l*.  with  accompanying  instructions  to  your 
express  agent  to  allow  examination  before  paying  collection. 
Write  for  Music  Catalogue. 

L.  A.  BAKIIEK  &  €0.,  CJrotou,  N.Y. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
May  12,  1888. 

C.  G.— W.  H.H.-E.  C.-L.  A.  S.-S.  B.  M.-J.  B.-G. 
W.  J.— O.  E.  M.— E.  M.  D.  &  L.-C.  B.  F  — G.  A.  S.— < G.  b- 
H.  E.  N.-II.  S.— J.  F.  G.— A.  C.  C.— W.  A.  G  — B.  E.— F . 
S.  VV.— A.  B.  A.— A.  S.-C.  H.  B.-J.  C.— F.  W.  S.— 
J.  H.  J.— W.  S.-E.  F.  Y.— A.  W.-M.-C.  W.— C.  L  — I. 
N.,  Sec  Domestic  Economy  next  week.-J.  M.-J os. 
Bird,  many  thanks.— E.  S.  B.— G.  H.  M.— L.  b.  G.— J.  A. 
S.— S.  W.  D.-M.  B.— W.  M  —  R.  C.  V.-H.  b.-G.  W.  J.— 
G.  H.  Watrous,  vine  received —A.  B.  A.— H.  F.— G.  b. 
C.,  thanks.-J.  N.  


PEERLESS  DYES 


Are  the  BEST. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 


Hudson’s  Controllable  Cultivator 

Three  years  in  use  and 
leading  all  others— per¬ 
fect  in  potatoes  and  small 
crops,  as  well  as  corn, also 
docs  the  Furrowing, 
Love  ring.  Ridging 
ior  Plants.  Harrow¬ 
ing  Fallows,  Putting 
in  Wheat,  etc. 

It  is  the  greatest  labor 
saver  in  20  years.  Any  boy 
can  run  it.  Address 

R,  U.  Agl.  Works,  Riverhead,  N,  Y. 


DON’T 


BUY  AN 


ENGINE 

OB 

BOILER 


Until  you  have  seen  our  circulars.  Engines  COM¬ 
PLETE  from  5  to  lit)  Horse  Power,  at  prices  below 
those  of  other  reputable  makers.  BOILERS  of  every 
style.  Automatic  Engines  for  Electric  Lights,  Cen¬ 
trifugal  Bumping  Machinery  for  Drainage  or  irriga¬ 
tion.  Established  22  YEARS.  Perfect  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  1,400  in  use. 
bend  for  Circular  R,  and  address 

MORRIS  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Box  K,  BA1.DW1NSVI1.LE,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE,  Pi.  A  NTS. 

Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Tomato,  Celery,  Egg  Blauts,  Sweet 
Potato  Plants,  and  Pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants. 
500,000  Cabbage  Plants  for  Juue  and  July  planting,  at 
$l  per  1,000.  Price  list  free.  McMAl'll  BEDS., 
NURSERYMEN,  ONLEY,  VA. 


THE  SURAH.  HEW-YORKER. 


MAY  19 


fox  l!}.e  JJmmg. 


We  are  all  interested  in  killing  insects— at 
least  injurious  insects.  There  are  good  insects 
just  as  there  are  good  people.  We  want  to 
let  all  the  good  insects  live  long  and  prosper, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  must  declare  war 
upon  all  bad  insects.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
divide  our  friends  from  our  enemies  you  see. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  bo  out  of  place  for  us  to 
say  a  word  or  two  about  insect-fighting.  Be 
sure  and  let  all  toads  and  lady-bugs  enjoy 
their  lives.  Don’t  stone  the  toads  as  some  bad 
boys  do.  The  toad  kills  lots  of  insects  and 
earns  his  living  a  dozen  limes  over.  He  hurts 
nobody.  He  is  our  friend.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  good  many  snakes,  hawks  and  owls. 
We  tell  all  about  killing  the  insects  that 
cause  “wormy”  apples  in  another  part  of  this 
paper.  Nobody  wants  to  eat  apples  with 
worms  in  them,  and  I  hope  when  our  boys 
get  to  be  men,  they  will  see  that  the  worms 
are  poisoned  before  they  get  a  chance  to  hurt 
the  fruit.  Everybody  is  interested  in  killing 
the  potato  beetle.  That  grfedy  little  fellow 
seems  to  be  the  only  insect  that  farmers  make 
a  general  fight  against.  It  pays  to  fight 
him  hard.  I  always  use  Paris-green  mixed 
in  plaster,  sifted  on  the  vines  early  in 
the  morning,  while  the  dew  is  heavy. 
This  generally  fixes  the  beetles  in  short 
order  and  is  much  less  work  than  picking  them 
off  by  hand.  My  back  aches  even  now  when 
1  think  of  the  days  I  have  spent  picking  pota¬ 
to  beetles.  I  have  spent  some  little  time 
catching  the  plum  curculio.  This  is  because  I 
am  fond  cf  plum  sauce  and  I  knew  I  never 
could  have  any  unless  I  caught  the  curculio. 
We  generally  jar  the  trees  for  them.  A  cloth 
is  carefully  spread  under  the  tree.  We  make 
a  pounder  by  taking  a  pole  six  or  eight  feet 
long  with  a  heavy  piece  of  wood  at  the  end, 
over  which  we  wrap  fold  after  fold  of  old 
cloth  or  carpet.  This  soft  materia!  enables 
us  to  stiike  the  pole  against  the  tree  and  give 
it  a  good  jarring  without  bruising  the  bark. 
When  we  strike  the  tree,  down  come  the  bugs 
onto  the  cloth,  from  which  they  are  picked 
and  killed.  Squash  bugs  I  have  always  found 
hard  to  kill.  These  little  rascals  are  very 
tough.  About  the  only  way  to  fight  them  is 
to  put  little  boxes  around  the  small  vines,  or 
to  pick  the  bugs  by  hand.  1  have  tried  a  good 
many  remedies,  including  the  one  of  sticking 
a  stake  with  a  long  rag  tied  to  it  in  the  ground 
near  the  hill.  The  theory  was  that  the 
wind  would  make  the  rag  shake  and  that 
this  would  frighten  the  bugs.  It  never 
did  it,  though  — it  seemed  to  call  the 
bugs  on  to  victory.  Cut  worms  eat 
off  a  good  many  flowers  and  plants. 
Little  pieces  of  paper  pushed  down  tightly 
about  the  plant  so  that  two  inches  of  space  are 
left  above  ground  will  keep  them  away.  The 
English  sparrow  is  a  strong  friend  of  bad  in¬ 
sects.  He  frightens  off  the  birds  that  eat  the 
insects  while  he  won’t  eat  many  himself.  We 
should  declare  war  against  him,  but  we  should 
do  our  very  best  to  protect  the  birds  that  eat 
the  insects.  Of  course  we  are  all  interested  in 
killing  the  lice  and  other  insects  that  infest 
poultry'houses.  Hen  lice  must  bo  killed.  I 
have  found  kerosene  about  the  best  thing  to 
fight  these  lice  with.  The  hen  houses  should 
be  well  sprayed  every  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
the  pei  ches  and  nests  should  be  well  protected 
and  chaned  out.  Kill  the  lice  if  you  want 
eggs. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:  I  have 
never  written  to  you  before,  but  I  hope  you 
will  let  me  be  a  Cousin.  1  liked  Elsie’s  letter  on 
horse-back  riding  very  much.  I  ride  when¬ 
ever  I  can,  and  always  have  a  goed  time.  We 
have  two  old  horses  and  two  colts.  As  we  are 
very  busy  now  with  our  spring  work,  1  can¬ 
not  ride  the  old  "horses  much,  so  I  sometimes 
ride  the  oldest  colt.  She  is  nearly  four  years 
old,  but  has  not  been  broktn  yet.  I  like  to 
ride  her  best,  for,  though  she  is  quite  gentle, 
she  is  quicker  than  the  old  horses.  1  have  no 
saddle,  but  I  think  1  have  as  much  fun  as  the 
girls  who  have  saddles. 

We  have  been  building  a  new  barn.  It  is  40 
feet  by  40,  with  20-foot  posts.  It  has  a  base¬ 
ment  nine  feet  high,  and  a  gambrel  roof.  We 
have  stanchions  for  Hie  cattle,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  cruel  to  make  them  stand  there  with 
their  heads  between  those  two  sticks  all  the 
time.  We  have  about  20  sheep  and  eight 
lambs.  The  oldest  of  the  lambs  are  about 
three  months  old,  and  are  real  pets.  We  have 
about  20  chickens  and  get  about  15  eggs  a  day. 

I  think  cne  thing  that  makes  them  lay  is  that 
mother  has  been  planting  peas  and  they  have 
found  it  out.  Sometimes  they  will  begin  a 
row  and  go  right  through  it. 

I  agree  with  “Brownie”  on  the  hired  man 
question.  I  think  if  a  man  is  not  good  enough 
to  sleep  in  our  beds  and  eat  at  our  tables,  he  is 
not  good  enough  to  be  on  the  place. 


The  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  this  district  (No.  1.)  has 
been  holding  a  convention  here.  I  attended 
two  evenings  and  one  morning.  It  was  very 
interesting.  Miss  Henrietta  Moore,  national 
organizer  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  spoke  very 
earnestly,  and  I  liked  it  very  much  indeed. 

We  tried  to  get  Local  Option  here  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  but  were  defeated.  To  think  that  the 
people  of  Washtenaw  County  should  deliber¬ 
ately  vote  to  retain  the  saloon,  the  worst  of 
all  evils,  around  our  beautiful  University  1 
People  send  their  sons  and  daughters  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. ,  and  even  from 
Japan.  I  don’t  think  they  would  send  them  if 
they  knew  that  the  people  voted  to  license  the 
saloon-keepers  to  open  their  doors,  on  any  or 
all  of  our  streets.  These  saloon-keepers  are 
cunning  fellows;  they  know  where  to  put 
their  traps,  and  how  to  fit  them  up  with  the 
money  which  they  have  gained  by  makingsome 
poor  men  worse  than  beasts.  They  put  their 
dens  on  the  streets  in  every  direction  from  the 
post-office,  so  that  the  student  has  to  pass 
them  in  order  to  get  his  mail  from  home!  It 
is  terrible!  But  please  don’t  think  all  of  our 
people  are  in  sympathy  with  this  dreadful 
evil.  No,  indeed!  for  there  are  a  great  many 
men  who  hate  it,  and  who  vote  and  work  for 
our  homes  and  our  good.  I  hope  and  think 
that  we  shall  soon  get  rid  of  this  terrible 
thing.  Your  loving  Niece, 

NANNA  C.  CROZIER. 

Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 


Every-  year  about  this  time  we  begin  to 
talk  about  killing  the  potato  beetle.  Potatoes 
are  our  great  crop.  We  have  a  near  by  mar¬ 
ket  for  every  potato  we  can  raise,  and  a  cash 
market  too.  Our  soil  and  climate  are  all 
right  for  raising  potatoes,  but  the  beetles  seem 
to  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  cur  neighbor¬ 
hood.  They  are  with  us  in  armies.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  we  kill  one  year,  they  are  ready 
for  the  fight  the  next  year.  They  teach  us 
lesions  in  energy  and  perseverance  which,  if 
well  heeded,  would  be  worth  money  to  us. 
We  have  generally  settled  upon  plaster  and 
Paris  green  as  about  the  best  weapon  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  beetles.  Most  of  us  use  the  tin  sifters 
sold  at  hardware  stores,  but  we  never  have 
been  able  to  settle  upon  any  definite  strength 
for  a  mixture.  Some  use  nearly  three  po  inds 
of  Paris-gretn  to  a  barrel  of  plaster,  while 
others  use  much  less.  This  year  I  shall  use 
one  pound  of  the  “green”  to  a  barrel  of  plaster. 
We  have  all  sorts  of  methods  for  mixing  the 
poison;  but  most  of  us  still  mix  on  the  barn 
floor  with  an  iron  rake.  If  somebody  could 
invent  a  cheap  machine  like  a  Blanchard  churn 
for  this  mixing  he  would  get  a  good  sale  for  it. 
As  for  grubs  and  wire-worms,  the  talk  this 
year  is  that  chemical  fertilizers  are  best  for 
producing  smooth  potatoes.  Everybody  is 
interested  in  the  Rural’s  potato  trial,  and  I 
notice  that  many  are  marking  out  a  small 
tract  of  land  and  giving  it  extra  care  in  order 
to  see  if  they  can’t  beat  the  Rural.  As  is 
usual  in  such  discussions,  we  let  Uncle  Jacob 
discuss  the  moral  side  of  insect  killing: 

“It  vas  quite  easy  to  tell  der  character  off  a 
man  mit  der  looks  off  his  botato  vines  Off  a 
man  vas  a  goot  citzen  he  vas  look  oud  for  der 
gonvenience  off  der  neighbors  He  vas  re¬ 
member  dot  dem  botato  bugs  vas  haf  some 
spide  mit  all  der  vorld,  und  dot  dey  vill  not 
only  eat  up  his  own  vines,  but  get  fat  mit 
dem,  so  dot  dey  vill  make  cft*n  shorter  vork 
mit  his  neighbor’s  vines.  Gons<  queutly,  it 
vas  der  duty  off  der  goot  citiz<  n  to  kill  all  der 
botato  bugs.  He  vas  haf  no  moral  right  to 
fatten  dem  bugs  so  dey  vill  eat  somediuk  dot 
pelongs  mit  his  neighbor  Der  man  dot  goes 
mit  der  beesness  off  breeding  botato  bugs  dot 
vill  damage  his  neighbor’s  broperty  vas  sbust 
like  von  off  dem  Anargists,  und  vas  not  a  save 
man  mit  der  gommunity.  Und  der  same  ting 
vas  true  off  dot  man  dot  let  blenty  <  ft'  weeds 
grow  shust  vere  der  seeds  vas  blow  ofer  mit 
his  neighbor's  farm.”  small  pica. 


That  Tired  Feeling; 

Is  experienced  by  almost  everyone  at  this  season,  and 
many  people  resort  to  Hood’s  SarsaparllU  to  drive 
away  the  languor  and  exhaustion.  The  blood  laden 
with  impurities  v  hieh  have  been  accumulating  for 
months,  moves  sluggishly  through  the  veins,  the  mind 
fails  to  think  quickly,  and  the  body  is  still  -slower  to 
respond.  Hood’s  ,-arsaparilla  is  just  what  is  needed. 
It  purifies,  vitalizes  and  enriches  the  blood,  makes 
the  head  clear,  creates  an  appetite,  overcomes  that 
tired  feeling. 

“My  appetite  was  poor,  I  could  not  sleep,  had  head¬ 
ache  a  great  deal,  pains  in  my  back,  my  bowels  did  not 
move  regularly.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  in  a  short  time 
did  me  so  much  good  that  I  feci  like  a  new  man  My 
pains  and  aches  are  relieved,  my  appetite  improved. 
I  say  to  others,  who  need  a  good  medicine  try  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  see.”  George  F.  Jackson,  Roxbury 
Station,  Conn. 

“I  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  as  a  spring  tonic,  and  I 
recommend  it  to  all  who  have  that  miserable  tired  feel 
ing.”  C.  Parmelke,  349  Bridge  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $r>.  Preparetl  only  by 
C.  I.  H  )OD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar. 


$1,000  Reward 

for  your  labor,  and  more,  can  be  earned  in  a 
short  time  if  you  at  once  write  to  Hallett  & 
Co.,  Portland,  Maine,  for  information  about 
work  which  you  can  do  and  live  at  home, 
whatever  your  locality,  at  a  profit  of  from  $5 
to  $25  and  upwards  daily.  Some  have  made 
over  $50  in  a  day.  All  is  new.  Hallett  &  Co., 
will  start  you,  Capital  not  required.  All 
ages.  Both  sexes.  All  particulars  free. 
Those  who  are  wise  will  write  at  once  and 
learn  for  themselves.  Snug  little  fortunes 
await  every  worker. 


and  gffultn}. 


UNCOVERED, 


We  will  print  your  name  and 
address  in  American  Agents' 
■Directory,  for  only  1  cents 
In  postapre  stamps; you  will  then  receive  great  numbers  of  pict¬ 
ures,  cards,  catalogues,  books,  sample  works  of  art,  circulars, 
magazines,  papers,  general  samples,  etc.,  etc.,  UNCOVERING  to 
vou  the  great  broad  field  of  the  great  employment  and  agency 
business.  Those  whose  names  arc  in  this  Directory  often  receive 
that  which  if  purchased,  would  cost  $20  or  $.‘J0  cash.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women  make  large  sums  of  money  in  the  agency 
business.  Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  are  yearly 
sold  through  agents.  This  Directory  is  sought  and  used  by  the 
leading  publishers,  booksellers,  novelty  dealers,  inventors  and 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  It  is  regarded 
as  the  standard  A  gents’Directoiy  of  the  world  and  is  relied  upon : 
a  harvest  awaits  all  whose  names  appear  in  it.  Those  whose 
names  arc  in  it  will  keep  posted  on  all  the  new  money  making 
thin gs  that  come  out,  while  literature  will  flow  to  them  in  a 
steady  stream.  'The  great  bargains  of  the  most  reliable  firms  will 
be  put  before  all.  Agents  make  money  in  tlicir  own  localities. 
Agents  make  money  traveling  all  around  Some  agents  make 
over  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  All  dependson  what  the  agent 
has  to  sell.  Few  there  are  who  know  all  about  the  business  of 
those  who  employ  agents;  those  who  have  this  information 
make  big  money  easily;  those  whose  names  arc  in  this  Direc¬ 
tory  get  this  in  formatio’n  FREE  and  complete.  This  Directory 
is  used  by  all  first-class  firms,  all  over  the  world,  who  employ 
agents.  Over  1,000  such  firms  use  it.  Your  name  in  this  direc¬ 
tory  will  bring  you  in  great  information  and  largo  value;  thou¬ 
sands  will  through  it  be  led  to  profitable  work,  and  FORTUNE, 
header,  the  very  best  small  investment  you  can  make,  is  tohavo 
your  name  and  address  printed  in  this  directory.  Address, 
American  Agents’  Directory,  Augusta,  Alamo. 


EMPLOYMENT  “* 


HOMES. 


For  information  of  all  States  and  Territories,  with 
Beautiful  Engravings  0f  the  most  interesting  Scenery 
and  the  various  Industries  of  all  Sections,  send  10  Cents 
for  copy  of  THE  WESTERN  WOULD.  Illustrated. 
For  complete  copy  of  all  Government  Land  Laws,  a 
Colored  Map  of  every  State  and  Territory  (including 
Alaska)  with  a  History  of  each  from  earliest  times,  see 

THEWESTERN  WORLD  GUIDE  HAND-BOOK. 


the  most  comprehensive 
Book  ever  published 
to  the  Public  Lands 
giving  all 
same.  It  also 
State  of 
tiers,  Far- 
ors;  also 
e  nt  and 
the  Divorce 
the  States;  as 
those  seeking 
ment  or  Pleasure 
ing  so  valuable 
liensive.  It  alsi 
tory  of  every  Na- 
World,  how  and 
emed,etc,etc;  inad- 
o  most  complete 
fill  information, 
would  hardly  be  found 


instructive  and  useful 
It  tells  who  are  entitled 
and  how  to  get  them. 
Laws  in  relation  to  tho 
gives  all  laws  of  each 
importance  to  Set- 
mers  or  Prospect- 
all  Pension,  Pat- 
Postal  Laws  and 
Laws  of  each  of 
a  guide  for 
Homes,  Employ 
there  is  noth 
and  compre- 
gives  a  His- 
tion  in  the 
by  whom  Gov- 
dition  it  contains 
Encyclopedia  of  use- 
Tables  ana  Facts,  which 
in  any  other  one  hundred 


books,  nnd  which  make  it  worth  ten  times  its  weight 
in  Gold.  It  contains  nearly  400  pages,  neatly  bound 
and  Mailed  to  all  part  of  the  World  for  BO  Cents.  It  is 
tile  best  selling  Hook  for  Agents  ever  published.  Many 
are  making  $100  per  month:  others  as  high  as  $2,C00a 
year  selling  the  Guide  and  Hand-Book,  Premiums  and 
obtaining  Subscriptions.  We  will  send  a  free  copy  and 
terms  to  anyone  ordering  two  books  and  sending  21.00, 
“The  Western  World,  Illustrated,”  one  year  nnd 
Guide  and  lland-Rook  both  for  <>5  cents.  Address 
THE  W£HTKBN  WOULD  Chicago,  III. 

DEATH  to  tDsects  in  house  garden,  orchard  and 
fields;  also  Poultry  and  Cattle  Lice.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
culars  free.  THOMAS  WOODASoN, 

451  East  Cambria  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHOICE  FLOWErTe EDS. 

Grown  and  sold  by  MILTON  E  F18K,  Lunen 
burg.  Mass.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  receive  a  sample 
packet  free. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  "MACOMBER  HAND, 
COHN  and  BEAN  PLANTER,”  send  $2  and  get  one. 
Money  refunded,  if  it  does  not  suit. 

8.  M.  M  A  COMBER.  Adams,  Vt. 

C4RNATJON  PINKS,  the  new  beautiful  paper 
(lower.  Every  refined  lady  crazy  to  make  them  Full 
I  rinted  dir  ctions  is  cents.  Flower  all  lifadeand  direc¬ 
tions  50  cents  postpaid.  C.  F.  LAD.  Abingtou,  Mass. 


IIOVV  TO  GROW 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  other  fruits  is  sent,  for  10  cents,  or  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  the  name  of  this  paper 

Putney  &  Woodward,  Brentwood,  N.  Y 

SOAP  T  REE.  — Ladles  can  crow  Vegetable  Soap 
in  gardens  pure,  profitable,  delicious  (’actus.  1(X) 
curious  varieties.  Also,  >hat  wonderful  freak  of  na¬ 
ture.  •  *  Resurrection  Plant.”  All  by  mall.  Cir- 
cularsfne.  Von  Vam  nub.  LEON  SPRINGS,  Texas. 


HEADQUARTERS  for  the  JERSEY  YELLOW  & 

nansemono  swfet  potato  plants. 

81 .  per  l,ft°0  lu  Mav.  e”d  81  OO  in  Jure. 

FREEMAN  II Cl.  FK,  SWEDESBORO,  N.  J. 

R08S1E  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore- is  the  best  and  most 
durab’e  Paint  for  Tin,  Tron,  and  Shingle  Roofs  Barns. 
Farm  u'ensils  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  peel— will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

H  OSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdeusburg,  N.  Y. 


J_oArND  v\  Write  for 
“Roller^  \\  Circulars 


ipU-VERNEUR^ 

WCH.Co-c 
Gouverneur,n.y 


2PCUTC  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useful  Art! 

wLH  I  O  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Apts,  and 
Dealeisselllarge quantities.  CHICAGO SCAI/K CO. ,  Chicago. 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Are  the  REST. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 


Warranted  to  put  horses  and  cattle  in 
good  condition  when  all  other  means  fail. 

IT  ERADICATES  all  HUMORS 

that  may  be  in  the  animal,  and  produces 
a  fine  glossy  coat.  Guaranteed  to  free 
stock  from  worms. 

SURE  CURE  for  MILK  FEVER  and  GARGET. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

$100  will  be  paid  for  anything  poisonous 
found  in  our  food.  If  your  feed  dealer  has 
not  got  it  send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 

VALLEYDMILL  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


CROC  TV.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  P.  Rocks,  at 
K II II O  SI  50  per  20.  P.  Ducks,  gl.sO  per  12. 

Saybrook  Valley  Poultry  1  ards,Oak  Hlll.N  Y. 

STANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

•-'or  r*oultry  Fencing. 

I  3-4  OK  ONE  CENT  FOR  2  INCH  MESH  NO  19  WIRH. 

1  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Rrooder«. 

Send  for  circular  BltOCKNEK  &  EVA  NS, 
28  VKJSFY  STREET,  N.  Y  CITY. 


$5 


to  88  a  day.  Samples  worth  *1.50,  FRKK  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Uretvster 
Saletv  Keln  Holder  Co..  Holly.  Ante/.. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTIM6  SWIMS  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  V  a.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  v. 


CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY. 

Makes  the  most  Butler.  Raises  all  the  Cream 
without  ice.  We  furnish  Churns.  Butter- 
Wnrkers  and  all  kinds  of  Hairy  and 
Creamery  Hoods.  First  order  at  whole¬ 
sale. Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  circulars. 
WRfl.  X.  LINCOLN  CO., 
Warren,  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis 


OSGOOD" 

17.  3.  Standard  Scales. 
Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.  Fully  warran¬ 
ted.  3  TON  $35. 
Other  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low.  Illus¬ 
trated  hook  free. 


Agents  well  paid. 


OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  17,  7. 


jersey  red,  poland.chixa, 

t'h«*Hier  White,  Berkshire  A-  York, 
.hire  I’lgs.  Southdown,  Pot-wold 
and  Or  ford  Down  Sheep  and  I.ambe 
Scotch  Colley  Shepherd  I>oga  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Bend  for  Catalogue 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  M C0.PMU.ra 


THOROUGHBRED  SSSKS.V 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  L  ealtli,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Itirds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
'  rds,  address  1>R.  K.  11  UK  It,  P( -  “ 


Birds,  address  lilt.  H.  BUR 


OCASSET,  Mass. 


Raise  No  More  Wheat 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  (J.  (x.  Hirner.  Allentown.  Pa. 


iHSfSfiiEPARayQi 

5  HftRPLES  -^,ES  ct  lgInju.' 


AM 

OF 


ECCS  for  HATCHING. 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  Aylesbury  Ducks -Good  Stock, 
SI  per  13;  thr.  e settings  for  $2.50  These  eggs  win  hatch. 

8  F.  WASHBURN,  Oak  Kidec,  N.  J. 

General  Advertising!  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NHW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent*. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  1*: 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12*.  6d.) 

France .  S.04(l6Kfr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.03 ,29)^  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

■ntered  at  the  Poat-ofllce  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
aa  leoond  olau  mall  matte*. 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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PERSONALS. 


The  late  Roseoe  CoDkling’s  will  leaves  all 
bis  estate,  amounting  to  $200,000,  to  Mrs. 
Conkliug.  "  It  was  dated  1807,  and  Surrogate 
Bliss,  of  Utica,  says  it  was  the  shortest  and 
clearest  will  he  has  ever  seen. 

Gov.  Warmouth’s  late  sugar  crop  amounted 
to  2,400,000  pounds  from  620  acres  of  cane. 
When  the  second  and  third  sugars  are  ex¬ 
tracted  the  average  per  ton  will  be  220  pounds, 
or  100  pounds  more  than  the  product  on  many 
sugar  plantations. 

Sidney  Lanier,  the  Southern  poet,  is  to 
have  a  monument  costing  $15,000,  and  Balti¬ 
more,  Montgomery,  and  Macon  will  pay  the 
largest  part  of  the  bill.  Had  $15,000  been 
raistd  for  the  poor  fellow  15  years  ago,  he 
might  be  writing  poetry  to-day.  He  wanted 
bread;  they’re  giving  him  a  stone. 

The  corner-stone  of  Claus  Spreckels’  new 
beet  sugar  factory  was  laid,  a  week  ago,  at 
Watsonville.  California.  He  has  already  in 
San  Francisco  a  $600,000  sugar  refinery,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  Watsonville  factory  is  $500,000,  in 
5,000  shares,  of  which  Claus  owns  4,400.  The 
factory  will  be  in  running  order  by  the  time 
tbh  next  crop  is  ready. 

The  present  Emperor  of  China  had  until  a 
short  time  ago  eight  nurses,  25  farmers,  25 
palanquin-bearers,  10  umbrella-holders,  30 
physicians  and  surgeons,  seven  gastroDomical 
directors,  27  inferior  cooks,  50  waiters  and 
messengers,  50  dressers,  and  other  attendants 
to  the  number  of  400;  75  astrologers,  16  tutors 
and  60  priests  cared  for  his  spiritual  and  mental 
welfare.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  Emperor  is 
said  to  be  a  very  worthy  and  good-natured 
young  man. 

The  most  picturesque  potentate  in  Europe  is 
the  baby  King  of  Spain,  who  has  just  cut  his 
first  teeth.  He  is  a  very  large  child  for  his 
age  and  has  the  face  of  an  old  man.  He  is  to 
be  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  women  until  he 
is  seven  years  of  age,  when  a  tutor  and  mas¬ 
ters  will  take  charge  of  him  until  he  is  16.  At 
that  age  he  will  supersede  the  Queen  Regent 
at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Government. 
Poor  boy  1  He  will  have  more  glory  than 
fun  in  this  world. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Woodason  Spraying  Bellows.— Circu¬ 
lars  from  Thomas  Woodason,  451  East  Cam¬ 
bria  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  We  use  this  imple¬ 
ment  and  can  fully  recommend  it.  Mr. 
Wocdason  also  sells  various  insecticides. 


Thymo-Cresol.- -Circulars  fromT.  W.  Law- 
ford  &  Co.  This  preparation  is  known  as  the 
Cold  Water  Dip,  and  is  very  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  sheep  men  as  a  dip  for  ticks  and 
scab.  Our  readers  must  know  something  of 
its  merits  by  this  time  as  we  have  repeatedly 
referred  to  it.  We  have  it  in  use  at  the  Rural 
Farm  though  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  give 
it  a  thorough  test  for  animal  parasites.  As  a 
deodorizer  it  is  excellent,  and  we  notice  that 
the  manufacturers  now  state  that  it  is  berng 
used  for  spraying  plum  trees  for  the  curculio. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.— Bulletin  No.  94,  from  Director  S. 
W.  Johnson,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  contains  fer¬ 
tilizer  analyses  with  remarks  concerning  the 
trade  valuations  of  fertilizers  for  1888.  The 
trade  values  agreed  upon  by  the  Stations  of 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
for  1888,  are  as  follows: 

Cts. 
per  lb. 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts .  17% 

Same  in  nitrates .  16 

Organic  nitrogen  in  dry  and  fine  ground 
fish,  meat,  blood,  cotton  seed  meal  and 

castor-pomace  .  16% 

Same  in  fine  bone  and  tankage . .  . .  16% 

Same  in  fine  medium  bone  and  tankage...  13 

Same  in  medium  bone  and  tankage .  10% 

Same  in  coarser  bone  and  tankage .  8% 

Same  in  hair,  horn  shavings  and  coarse 

fish  scrap . 

Phosphoric  acid,  soluble  in  water . 

Same  in  ammonium  citrate  . 

Same  in  dry  ground  fish,  fine  bone  and 

tankage . 

Same  in  fine-medium  bone  and  tankage. 

Same  in  medium  bone  and  tankage 

Same  in  coarser  bone  and  tankage .  4 

Same  in  fine  grt  uud  rock  phosphate -  2 

Potash  as  high-grade  sulphate  and  in 
forms  free  from  muriate  (or  chlorides).  5% 

Same  as  kainit .  4% 

Same  as  muriate .  4% 

Ohio  Experiment  Station.— Bulletins  Nos. 
2  and  3  are  sent  from  Columbus,  Ohio.  No. 
2  has  to  do  with  horticultural  experiments 
and  records  tests  made  with  various  small 
fruits  and  vegetables.  No.  3  is  in  the  form  of 
an  illustrated  essay  on  spring  and  summer 
treatment  of  apple  orchards  to  prevent  insect 
enemies.  It  is  prepared  by  the  Station’s 
Entomologist,  Mr.  C.  M.  Weed,  wlio  has 
studied  the  matter  under  Professor  Forbes  of 
Illinois.  The  Bulletin  gives  a  good  deal  of 
information  desired  by  fruit-growers,  in  a 
brief  and  pointed  way. 
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RURAL  THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  FLINT  CORN. 

One  Pouml  by  mail,  30c.  One  Quart  by  express,  15c.  Four  Quarts  bv  express,  50c 
Oue  Peck  by  express.  75c.  D  nil- Bushel  by  express  or  It,  It.,  #1,25. 

It.  it. , 


One  Bushel  or  more  by  express  or 


$2.00. 


Yell 


SUPERIOR  ONION  SEED,  by  Mall 

liporl  Large  Yellow  Globe,  ‘JOc. 

,,  ,j  White  Globe.  30c. 

ow  Danvers,  .  •  •  iiOc. 


South 


per  ounce  ;  *2  per  pound 
S3  ., 

SI. 50  „ 


J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co.  J5 JohnS: NEwYoRk. 


THE  BRADLEY 

“BIG  6”  MOWER 

Cuts  a  swath  6  feet  wide  and  is  easily  handled  by  an  ordinary  farm 
team.  Double  the  usual  amount  of  grass  can  he  cut  with  one  team  and 
one  man.  Three  years  in  the  market  lias  demonstrated  that  the  Brad¬ 
ley  No.  <>  is  the  most  economical  tool  ever  purchased  by  the  farmer. 
We  guarantee  the  draft  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser  on  any  ordi¬ 
nary  level  farm.  We  also  make  Mowers  to  cut  3‘<>  ft.,4Vi  ft.,4'>j  ft.  and 
r>  ft.  The  Bradley  Reapers,  Mowers  and  ltakcs  are  the  Best 
in  the  World.  Send  for  Circulars. 

BRADLEY  &  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES t 

63  Murray  St.,  New  York. 
32  So.  Market  St.,  Boston. 


BEST  CAST  STEEL, 

Patent  Applied  lor.  F_ 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Q  Every  part 

'"a  St  l  ong 
!  Practical 
’  Tool. 

ACENTS - 
WANTED! 

BIG  TERMS! 

supernatural  things.  Win/ can't  they  believe  sun  thin'  sensible." — J.  Al.I.KN. 

_ Will  Carletori.  “Full  of  genuine  wit.”— O.  ft.  Tiffany.  “Keenest  sar- 

jEcasm” — Observer.  “  Exceedingly  amusing.” — Rose  E.  Cleveland  “  Excruciatingly  funny.” — Weekly  H'ifc. 
•Xu ess.  “Bitterest  satire  coated  with  exhilarating  foil.’’—  Her. ./.  p.  Newman,  />.  I).  Aqents  foininq  Ifoney, 
soOne  book  as  outfit  by  mad,  $1.25.  Apply  to  HUBBARD  BROS-.  Pubs.«  P.iia.hoto  ■  r  Chicago. 


intelligence  is  knowing  a  good  thing  when 
you  see  it ;  Wisdom  is  getting  it. 

A,  Nail  Puller:  B,  Monkey 

Wrench  and  Vise;  C,  Hammer;  A  /r  a*  ft  DEL 
1),  large  Gas  Pliers;  F,  Pincers;  ^  ,  _  —  -  _ 

F,Wire  Cutter;  G  .small  Gas  Pliers;  A.  - - —  -To. 

II,  NutCracker.  For  farmers,  doc-  •«U/ 

tors,  horsemen.  Every  family  needs  1U» 

it— city  or  country.  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware  trade.  If  your  dealer  is  out, 
we  will  send  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  ^ 

Tools,  10  inch,  weight  134  lbs.,  !ji|.25.  - - 

i3  in.,  weight  2M  Tbs,  !)S  1 .50.  Polished.  26  cents  extra.  , 

MO  Dill.  MFCs.  CO,197k;IInuting<loi:  St.  Pbila.  Pa.  Sole  Mfrs. 

FUNNIEST  BOOK  TF.T!  Nearly  75,000  SOLD!  NEW  Edition  ONLY  $  1.75. 

SAMANTHA  at  SARATOGA!  ’ 

‘Se.zhe,  Themdumb  fools  believe  in 


OYER’S ||NI0N  house-power 


d  - . . 

BlJff”-"  LEVEL  TREAD.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 
■J"  Largetl  Track  Wheels  and  No  Cross  Rods. 

UNION  THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 

FARM  MILLS,  FEED  CUTTERS, 

CIRCULAR  SAW  MACHINES,  &C. 

W.LBQYER  &  BRO.PHiLADrELapmArPA!': 


p-  an 


PEROXIDE  OF  SILICATES! 


THE  GREATEST  INSECT  DESTROYER  YET  DISCOVERED. 


Should  particularly  be  prominent  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  ravages  by  insects  are  the 
most  serious.  The  seed  is  sown,  and  the  young*  plants,  full  of  the  promise  that  hope  gives,  are 
watched  with  rnxious  care  by  the  industrious  husbandman.  WHAT  SHALL  THE  HARVEST  BE? 
In  the  best  of  soils,  and  given  every  care,  the  growing  crop  is  quickly  destroyed  by  insect  pests. 
PEROXIDES  OF  SILICATES  should  be  especially  prominent  now,  because  it  is  the  best  of  all  safe¬ 
guards  against  these  insect  marauders.  In  it  the  Gardener,  the  Farmer,  the  Fruit-grower,  and 
all  who  cultivate  or  have  charge  of  the  various  useful  and  ornamental  varieties  of  vegetation 
have  a  sure  remedy  and  safeguard  agains  t  the  innumerable  enemies,  who  will  begin  and  continue 
their  depredations  until  the  harvest  is  gathered. 

Many  other  remedies  are  offered  and  extensively  used,  and  though  they  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  useful  in  their  way,  the  first  shower  entirely  removes  them  and  leaves  the  crop  as  defenceless  as  if 
nothing  had  been  done.  PEROXIDE  OF  SILICATES,  properly  applied,  will  adhere  tenaciously  to 
all  kinds  of  foliage  or  plants  during  the  weeks  of  danger,  while  the  besieging  enemy  continues  to 
attack. 

IT  IS  THE  FAITHFUL  SENTINEL  WHO  NEVER  SLEEPS  NOR  LEAVES  HIS  POST. 

In  many  cases  one  application  of  PEROXIDE  OF  SILICATES  is  better  than  three  or  four  appli¬ 
cations  of  other  insecticides.  If  you  would  know  more  of  its  merits,  study  the  ‘‘BUG  CATECHISM,  ” 
and  read  carefully  the  “SPECIAL  BULLETIN.”  If  your  dealer  cannot  show  you  these,  and  you 
cannot  find  another  dealer  that  will,  then  send  for  Bug  Catechism  direct  to 

PEROXIDE  SILICATE  COMPANY, 

422  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

PEROXIDE  SILICATE  COMPANY'S 

PREPARATIONS. 


PEROXIDE  OF  SILICATES, 

ODORLESS  CONCENTRATED  FLOWER 
FOOD. 

ODORLESS  LAWN  DRESSINC. 


OUR  MEASURE  AND  SIFTER  WITH  EVERT  BOX  OF  FLOWER  FOOD f 


Office  and  Laboratory:  422  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


V* 


MAYlie 


MAPES  1UE 

For  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Corn,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Hungarian  Grass,  Millet,  Etc. 

APPLICATIONS  MAY  BE  MADE  AT  PLANTING,  AND  AT  ANY  HOEING. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  Price  List,  eto.-No  Charge.  a  *  • 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  RERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


ijumoro-us. 


She  may  dress  in  silk  or  may  dress  in  satin, 
May  know  the  languages,  Greek  and  Latin, 
May  know  fine  art,  rfiay  love  and  sigh, 

But  she  ain’t  no  good  if  she  can’t  make  pie.— 

Merchant  Traveler. 


Charity  a  la  Barnum— giving  everybody  a 
show. — Life. 

Strawberry-box  bottoms  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket. — Puck. 

What  to  expect  in  bonnets — women. — De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

The  iceman’s  lot  is  not  so  very  hard  after  all. 
He  has  his  chops  very  earl^  in  the  morning.— 
Boston  Budget. 

A  careless  compositor  resembles  a  sea  cook 
inasmuch  as  they  both  make  pie  in  the  galley. 
— The  Valley  Chronicle. 

For  the  past  two  years  everything  has  been 
at  sixes  and  sevens.  But  this  year  we  hope  to 
str8en  matters  out. — Epoch. 

Passenger  (on  street  car,  alarmed) :  “Ma¬ 
dam,  do  you  feel  a  fit  coming  on?”  Madam 
(haughtily):  “No,  sir;  I  am  trying  to  find  my 
pocket.” — Christian  Register.  • 

Mother:  “Are  you  sure,  my  dear,  that  the 
ladies’  cabin  is  *  on  this  side  of  the  boat?” 
Daughter:  “Why,  of  course,  mamma.  Don’t 
you  see  that  it’s  crowded  with  men?” — Judge. 

Walt  Whitman  says  that  “nothing  is  ever 
really  lost.”  ‘But  will  he  kindly  inform  a 
waiting  world  what  has  become  of  the  rhymes 
at  the  end  of  his  poetry  lines? — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 

A  Western  man  sent  in  to  an  editor  an  item 
to  the  Effect  that  his  fortieth  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  would  be  observed  on  a  certain  day,  but 
the  printer  inadvertently  left  out  the  “anni¬ 
versary.” — Cornwall  Reflector. 

Homeopathic  Doctor:  “Smell  that— now 
you’re  cured.”  Patient:  “Doctor,  how  much 
do  I  owe  you?”  Doctor:  “Twenty  dollars.” 
Patient  takes  out  a  $20  bill  and  says:  “Smell 
that — now  you’re  paid.” — Joker's  Olio. 

The  quickest  way  of  doing  a  thing  isn’t  al¬ 
ways  the  best  or  most  satisfactory  way.  A 
leak  of  gas,  for  instance,  is  easiest  discovered 
by  going  in  search  of  it  with  a  lighted  lamp, 
but  very  few  people  care  to  try  that  method 
more  than  once. — Boston  TranscHpt. 

The  famous  Henry  Ward  Beecher — preacher 
and  fancy  farmer — claimed  to  have  solved  the 
problem  of  getting  rid  of  The  Canada  thistle. 
He  said:  “The  only  way  to  exterminate  the 
weed  is  to  plant  it  for  a  crop  and  propose  to 
make  money  out  of  it.  Then  worms  will  gnaw 
it,  bugs  will  bite  it,  beetles  will  bore  it,  spiders 
will  web  it,  birds  will  peck  it, heat  will  scorch  it, 
cold  will  freeze  it,  rains  will  drown  it,  and  mil¬ 
dew  and  blight  will  cover  it. — Farmers'  Home. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Arc  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  ami  Plano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  Pa. 


GOOD  NEWS 
_  LADIES. 

ireateBt  lndueeinemsever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  yoiir  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster's  Dictionary.  Forfull  particulars  address 
TUB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

V.  ().  Box  289.  81  and  88  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


6.  HAUSCHILD 


Topeka,  Has. 
Box  406. 


for  circular. 


WEED  CUTTERS. 

Attachment  to  culti¬ 
vators  for  cleaning  and 
weeding  com,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  etc.  The  very 
tiling  to  use  while  the 
plants  are  young.  Will 

?iay  for  Itself  manifold 
u  a  single  season.  Write 
Mentiou  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.J.BRIGGS  &G° 

*5  APPLETON  ST.  BOSTON  MASS.. 

^  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAN  P  •  -  .S  Cm  AH  &-  &  UPRIGHT 


PIANO  FORTES 


.  Construction  r 

Mat(-nj.EvS$.  tone.-*  *  J3eautiful'  Tinish, 

The  Great  Butter  Herd! 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONIAN 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

The  Lakeside  Herd  of  Holstein-Friesians  stands  un¬ 
rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  interested 
are  invited  to  send  for.  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi- 
grees  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 
i  truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 
elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletonian 
iso  cows  in  Advanced  Registry  .  Stallions,  of  the  best  trotting  strains.  Registered  Berkshire  and 
Cheshire  Swine.  Prices’low  for  quality  of  stock.  * 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y- 

In  writing  always  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


.  CANTON  IRON  ROOFING  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 

STEEL  roofing. 

Jienuine  Sheet  Steel  and  Calnmined  Steel.  Also 
CORRUGATED  IRON  Roofing  and  Siding.  Beaded  Iron  Celling  and 
Siding,  Crimped  Edge  Roofing  and  Siding,  Roof  Paint,  Roofer's  Paper,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  List,  and  Samples.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


London  purple  potato  lues 

Fanners,  be  wise  and  SAVE  YOUR  CROPS  by  using  LONDON  PURPLE, 
which  is  THE  BEST,  SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST  poison  for  killing  Potato 
•  Bush,  Canker  Worms,  Pear  Slugs,  <tc„  ever  used.  The  leading  agricultural 
authorities,  colleges,  newspapers  and  Grange  masters  recommend  “London  Purple." 
For  sale  at  all  dealers.  Full  particulars  and  circulars  Free  from  sole  manufacturers 

HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  L’TD. 


RUSTLESS 


Send  for  catalogue. 


IRON  WATER  PIPE 


THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  Cl 


Brainan,  lion  &.  Co.,1  Boston  Ag’ts  for  New  England.  iii  ClifPstreet,  New  York. 


$6 


Pit  lY/IP  FOR  SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES  use  Lewis’  Combination  Force  Pump.  It  is 
I  1V1  r  without  an  equal  and  makes  Three  Com-  Vflll-PAil  ACT  flAIC  tDCC 
rncc  plete  Machines,  IUII  UAH  U  C  I  UNC  rllCCi 

rntC.  Send  Name  to  LEWIS  &  COWLES.Catskill,  New  York. 


WOOD  IS  15  TIMES  LIGHTER 

In  Proportion  to  Size  than  STEEL! 


WHY? 

"  A  Wood  Frame  Harvester  will  not  bend  out  of  line  when  it  comes 
■I  Wl  ■  ■  ■  ■  into  contact  with  an  irresistible  force.  Or  if  it  should  yield  it  will  at 

once  spring  back  to  its  original  shape.  Steel  under  like  circumstances  will  bend,  and  when  the 
steel  frame  of  a  Binder  is  once  sprung  it  remains  bent  uulil  straightened  at  the  shop,  or  is  replaced 
by  a  new  one.  In  order  to  give  the  requisite  strength  to  a  Steel  Frame  Machine,  the  weight  of  the 
machine  must  necessarily  be  increased  over  the  wood  parts.  If  this  is  questioned,  let  the  farmer 
take  the  parts  of  steel  substituted  for  wood  in  the  so-called  Steel  Binders  and  weigh  them.  He  will 
find  that  steel  is  the  heavier.  Or  if  it  is  not,  it  will  be  found  to  lack  the  required  strength.  Then, 
to  test  the  strength,  put  the  wood  and  steel  in  a  clamp  under  equal  pressure,  and.there  will  he  no 
difficulty  in  the  farmer  deciding  to  his  own  satisfaction  without  the  aid  of  any  smooth-tongued 
agents. 

THE  BUCKEYE  BINDER  has  a  wood  frame,  and  is  manufactured  by 


AULTMAN,  MILLER  &  GO. 


ISLAND  HOME  .STOCK 


FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per¬ 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  IslefWayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from.weguaran- 
teeourstock.makeprices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Addresr 
Savage  «fc  Farnum 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


1-WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  overa  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  > Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address  , 
ST.  JOHNS VILLE  AGR’L  WORKS. 

St.  Jokusvillo,  Montgomery  Co..  New  York. 

„  1888,  Garfield's  LI  A  V  TFTYnFD 
“THE  AMERICAN”  ll  A  I  1  LUUEjJX. 

Simple,  Durable,  Light  Draft. 

Made  in  three  sizes. 

The  only  perfect 
machine  for  turn¬ 
ing  or  tedding  hay. 

Made  only  by 

AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  and  Now  York. 
Send  for  circulars 
and  catalogue. 

ENTIRELY  IN  El W. 


■t  4  L 

CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  ~  HARROW, 

Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
fuRdescrlption.  HIGGANUM  M'FG  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  Higgnnum,  Conn,,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St„  Boston,  Mass. 

DEDERICK’S  hay  presses. 


the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

>  P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WHIIMAN’SMg^ 

PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 

, Guaranteed  superior 

toany  Lever  Press  now 
made-for  Hay,  Straw  and 


I  '  /"T"-  .  »/-- — UittUC  1UT  IlHy }  ollftW  HT1U 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
Rt  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
I’fi'Icnekan'l  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO.,  St.  Louis,  MS’ 

We  also  make  the  best  Steiiin  Power  Press  In 
America. _ 

WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  2  0  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  anu 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes, 


iceu.  runners  anu  ouiers  are  making  #85 
to  #40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Send  4  cents  in 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  H.  Address, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  New  York. 


IDEAL 


IMPROVED 

Made  of  best  material  by 
skilled  workmen,  built  on 
correct  principles  and  fully 
warranted.  Sent  on  trial. 

STOVER  MFG  CO. 


FREEPORT, 


E'S  PATENT  STEEL 


HANGERI 


Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 

Manufact’d  by 


K  ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break¬ 
age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane’s 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 

No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Sold  by  Hardware  Healers  Generally* 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


BLACKSMITHING  ON  THE  FARM. 


JAS.  M.  DREW. 


A  saving  of  time  and  money ;  equipments  of 
a  shop ;  the  forge ;  the  anvil ;  hammers,  etc. ; 
cost  of  outfit",  how  to  weld\  making  chain 
tongs. 

In  this  age  of  machinery  every  farmer 
should  be  a  blacksmith ;  and  if  he  could  be  a 
machiuist  he  would  often  fiud  use  for  his 
knowledge.  It  is  quite  evident  that  every  far¬ 
mer  cannot  fiud  time  to  learn  the  complete 
trade  of  the  blacksmith;  but  by  having  the 
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necessary  tools  at  hand  any  farmer  with  only 
ordinary  skill  could  save  much  every  year  by 
doing  many  little  jobs  that  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  taken  to  the  shop,  often  a  distance 
of  several  miles.  The  blacksmith’s  bill  alone 
which  would  be  saved  is  but  a  small  item  com¬ 
pared  with  the  time  lost  in  going  and  coming 
aud  in  waiting  for  the  job  to  be  done  and  of¬ 
ten  for  other  jobs  which  happen  to  be  ahead. 

Nowadays  a  shop  can  be  furnished  very 
cheaply  with  all  the  tools  necessary 
tor  ordinary  work.  The  first  thing  to 
he  considered  is  the  forge.  A  number  of  dif- 
erent  kinds  are  offered  for  sale  by  firms  sell¬ 
ing  blacksmiths’  tools.  If  the  forge  is  to  be 


moved  about  from  one  place  to  another,  one 
of  the  many  kinds  of  iron  portable  forges  is 
what  is  wanted ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  stationary  it 
will  be  much  cheaper  and  better  to  buy  a  pair 
of  bellows  and  tuyfere  iron  aud  make  your 
own  forge.  I  made  mine  of  old  fence  boards 
—simply  a  box  with  legs  to  it,  and  I  packed  it 
full  of  clay.  It  is  just  as  good  for  ordinary 
work  as  anybody’s  forge.  My  advice  is,  if  you 
get  a  forge  don’t  get  one  that  is  too  small,  or 
you  will  be  sorry  for  it.  If  you  get  a  pair  of 
bellows,  get  one  not  less  than  30  inches  long. 
Such  a  one  will  cost  about  $7.50.  The  tuyfere 
iron  will  cost  50  cents.  You  cannot  get  a 
serviceable  portable  forge  for  less  than  $12. 
The  little  bench  forges  that  work  with  a  crank 
are  all  right  for  very  small  work  or  where  a 
person  has  an  abundance  of  time  on  his  hands. 
A  farmer  wants  something  that  will  do  the 
work  in  the  shortest  time. 

The  next  most  important  thing  is  the  anvil. 
Don’t  get  a  cast-iron  one  even  if  it  has  a  vise 
and  drill  attachment  thrown  in.  You  want 
an  anvil  that  you  can  pound  on  without  fear 
of  breakiug.  The  same  is  true  of  the  vise. 
An  80-pound  wrought-iron  anvil  with  steel 
face  will  cost  about  $10.  A  good  blacksmith’s 
vise  costs  from  $4.50  to  $6,  according  to 
weight.  A  machinist’s  hammer,  such  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  11,  in  147,  and  a  blacksmith’s 
hammer,  Fig.  12,  weighing  pound,  cost 
75  cents  each.  To  start  out  you  will  need  one 
pair  of  plain  tongs,  Fig.  1,  and  a  pair  of  bolt 


of  one  to  white  heat,  and,  holding  it  upright 
on  the  anvil,  strike  on  the  other  end'  so  as  to 
drive  the  hot  end  into  the  shape  shown  at  Fig. 
3.  This  is  called  “upsetting.”  Now  heat 
again,  and,  holding  it  on  the  anvil  at  a  pretty 
steep  angle,  strike  at  such  an  angle  as  will 
make  it  take  the  shape  shown  at  Fig.  4.  Then 
turn  and  finish  it  so  that  it  will  assume  the 
form  shown  at  Figs.  5  and  6.  This  is  called 

scarfing.”  Serve  the  other  piece  in  the  same 
way.  You  are  now  ready  to  weld ;  the  pieces 
are  to  go  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  In 
heating  for  welding,  the  faces  which  are  to  go 
together  should  be  held  down  in  the  fire. 

In  order  to  get  them  on  the  anvil  in  the  pro¬ 
per  position,  take  hold  of  the  right-hand  iron 
so  as  to  bring  the  iron  face  side  up  when  you 
place  it  on  the  anvil  in  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  Practice  this  once  or  twice  before 
heating.  By  steadying  the  left-hand  iron  on 
the  edge  of  the  anvil  you  can  bring  it  down 
upon  the  other  just  as  you  want  it  without 
any  uncertainty.  Irons  when  at  welding 
heat  are  sticky,  aud  if  they  touch  each  other 
when  in  a  wrong  position  they  will  cause 
trouble. 

Now  heat  to  welding  heat;  do  not  let  one 
iron  heat  faster  than  the  other;  if  one  tends 
to  do  this  draw  it  out  a  little.  It  will  take  a 
little  practice  to  be  able  to  tell  just  when  to 
draw  the  irons  from  the  fire,  and  just  how 
best  to  manage  the  fire.  Do  not  be  discour¬ 
aged  if  you  burn  one  or  two  irons,  and  do  not 


tongs,  Fig.  2.  A  bardie,  Fig.  13,  is  a  necessity; 
and  a  cold  chisel,  Fig.  14,  will  be  found  a 
great  convenience  in  some  kinds  of  work  when 
you  have  some  one  to  strike  for  you.  Hoof 
nippers,  Fig.  25,  are  indispensable.  Let  us 
now  see  what  our  necessary  tools  have  cost 
and  then  see  if  we  can  afford  to  buy  anything 
in  the  way  of  extra  conveniences;  Bellows, 
*7.50;  tuyfere  iron,  50  cents;  anvil,  $10;  vise, 
$4.50;  two  hammers,  $1.50;  tongs  (common), 
35  cents;  tongs  (bolt),  50  cents;  hoof  nippers, 
35  cents;  hardie,  30 cents;  cold  chisel,  50  cents. 
Total,  $28.40. 

A  di  ill  is  almost  a  necessity,  and  there  is  a 
very  convenient  upright  bench  drill  now  made 
that  will  do  any  ordinary  work,  and  which 
costs  only  $4.50.  A  set  of  stocks  and  dies  that 
[  will  cut  threads  on  bolts  from  one- quarter  to 
three- quarter-inch  iron  cost  about  $3.25. 
Blacksmiths’  coal  costs  here  about  $7  per  ton. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  these  articles  to  give,  as 
well  as  may  be  on  paper,  the  course  in  black- 
smithing  which  I  am  taking  here  at  Cornell, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  contemplating 
furnishing  a  farm  shop  or  who  may  be  in  the 
situation  in  which  I  found  myself  last  sum¬ 
mer— viz:  with  a  shop  and  tools,  but  with  no 
knowledge  of  how  they  should  be  used. 

As  a  first  lesson,  let  us  try  to  weld  two 
pieces  of  iron  together.  Take  two  pieces  of 
three-quarter-inch  round  iron;  heat  the  end 


let  this  frighten  you  from  getting  them  hot 
enough. 

When  iron  is  at  welding  heat  it  looks  very 
much  like  a  solid,  wet  snow-ball;  it  is  almost 
white,  and  the  surface  iron  Is  melted  and  just 
ready  to  burn.  When  the  two  pieces  of  iron 
are  in  this  condition,  draw  them  out,  remem¬ 
bering  to  take  hold  with  the  right  hand  so  as 
to  bring  the  iron  face  side  up.  Place  the  left 
one  upon  it  by  guiding  it  from  the  edge  of  the 
anvil,  then  let  go  with  the  right  hand  and 
pick  up  the  hammer  (which  should  belying 
on  the  right-hand  end  of  the  anvil),  and  strike 
hard  and  quickly  once  or  twice,  then  turn 
over  as  quickly  as  possible  and  strike  on  the 
other  side.  Then  go  around  the  weld,  pound¬ 
ing  it  down.  If  it  is  not  a  perfect  weld,  heat 
again  and  finish  it  off,  pounding  it  down  to 
the  original  size  of  the  iron.  Practice  this 
several  times,  then  try  it  with  smaller-sized 
iron.  The  ability  to  weld  perfectly  and  quick¬ 
ly  will  stand  you  in  good  stead  in  many  re¬ 
pairing  jobs. 

The  next  job  which  they  give  us  here  at 
Cornell  is  to  make  chain,  but  as  we  are  not 
supposed  to  have  a  pair  of  chain  tongs,  we 
must  make  them.  They  can  be  made  from  a 
pair  of  common  tongs,  by  shaping  the  jaws  as 
shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10,  To  make  a  pair  of 
either  chain  or  common  tongs,, take  a  piece  of 
three-quarter-inch  square  iron  and  forge  one 


end  into  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  15;  then  turn 
and  place  on  the  anvil,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  and 
pound  it  down  so  that  it  will  resemble  Fig.  17 
Fig.  18  is  another  view  of  the  same  Now 
place  it  on  the  anvil,  as  in  Fig.  19,  and  bring 
it  into  the  shape  shown  at  20  and  21. 

In  punching  the  hole,  place  the  iron  flat  on 
the  anvil  (not  over  a  hole)  and  drive  the 
punch  (Fig.  24)  till  it  seems  to  be  solid  against 
the  face  of  the  anvil,  then  turn  the  iron  over 
and  punch  from  the  other  side;  this  makes  a 
smooth  hole,  whereas,  if  you  attempt  to  punch 
through  from  one  side  the  edges  are  always 
left  ragged. 
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After  getting  the  end  shaped  up  and  the 
hole  punched,  cut  the  iron  off  about  four 
inches  from  the  hole  and  scarf  it  for  welding 
on  the  handles.  Both  jaws  of  the  tongs  are 
made  exactly  alike.  The  handles  can  be  made 
of  five-sixteenth  or  three-eighth-inch  iron,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  jaws.  If  intended 
for  chain  tongs,  cut  the  corners  off,  as  shown 
by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  20.  In  doing  this  hold 
the  outside  of  the  jaws  on  the  hardie;  this 
will  give  the  right  bevel. 

Now  make  a  rivet  by  drawing  out  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  one-half  or  five-eighth-inch  iron, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  22,  leaving  a  shoulder,  and 
then  cutting  so  nearly  pff  on  the  hardie  that 
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it  can  be  easily  broken  off  after  being  inserted 
in  the  hole.  Make  the  rivet  long  enough  to 
project  through  about  half  an  inch  for  the 
other  head.  After  trying  and  finding  that  it 
■will  fit,  heat  it  hot  and  insert  and  break  it  off, 
then  rivet  down.  Do  not  strike  a  flat  blow, 
but  go  around  the  edge,  holding  the  hammer 
so  as  to  make  a  beveled  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
23.  Now  heat  the  jaws  and  bend  the  ends 
over  a  piece  of  three  eighth  inch  iron,  so  that 
they  will  look  like  Fig.  fl,  and  the  job  is  fin¬ 
ished.  In  my  next  I  will  speak  of  making 
chain. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 


On  Luxury.— a  Rural  correspondent 
rather  laughs  at  my  idea  that  the  American 
people  might  live  in  luxury,  even  under  a 
prohibition  tariff.  He  thinks  many  would 
be  glad  if  they  could  live  so  now.  They  may. 
Luxury  does  not  consist  in  “having  every 
thing  that  heart  could  wish.”  Luxury,  at 
least  in  the  sense  in  which  I  used  it,  and  I 
think  it  the  right  sense,  is  the  feeling  of  per¬ 
fect  liberty,  and  a  chance  for  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  employment  of  our  powers.  To 
me,  American  citizenship  is  the  highest  of 
luxuries,  because,  as  an  American,  there  is 
nothing  that  a  man  may  rightfully  be  and 
have,  that  is  not  open  for  me  to  be  and  pos¬ 
sess. 

Getting  a  Living.— If  men  or  women  in 
America  are  willing  to  work  at  anything 
honest  that  they  can  find  to  do,  they  can 
always  have  plenty  to  do,  and  living  wages 
for  doing  it,  if  they  will  do  it  industriously 
and  faithfully.  Bucephalus  was  once  dropped 
down  in  a  city  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  an 
utter  stranger,  with  just  five  dollars  in  his 
pocket.  It  was  in  the  dull  times  after  the 
panic  of  1857,  and  the  town  was  full  of  men, 
“out  of  work.”  Yet  there  were  lots  of  work 
to  be  done;  and  Bucephalus  started  out;to 
hunt  a  job,  without  a  doubt  as  to  finding  one. 
He  felt  sure  there  were  a  good  many  men 
who  wanted  just  such  a  man  as  he  knew  him¬ 
self  to  be.  It  did  not  take  him  a  whole  day 
to  find  his  man,  though  he  had  no  reference 
or  introduction  save  his  broad  shoulders  and 
ready  hands.  He  has  never  lacked  a  job 
since. 

Hard  Times.— The  times  are  always  hard 
to  people  who  are  too  particular  about  what 
they  do,  and  who  value  their  services  above 
the  market  price.  The  secret  of  success  is  to 
get  into  the  current  of  human  activity,  and 
keep  there.  “Standing  fearful  on  the  brink,” 
is  what  ruins  a  man.  There  never  was,  and 

I  venture  to  say,  there  never  will  be  a  time, 
in  any  free  country,  when  every  man  and 
woman  who  really  want  work  cannot  find  it. 
Mind,  I  say  work,  not  pay.  The  men  and 
women  who  think  first  of  the  pay  they  want, 
and  last,  and  as  little  as  possible,  of  the  work 
they  mean  to  do  for  it,  are  the  ones  who  have 
time  to  howl  about  “hard  times.” 

We  are  Fairly  Judged.— No  man  or 
woman  lives  long  anywhere,  and  mingles  with 
the  people,  who  is  not,  in  the  long-run,  fairly 
“sized  up.”  What  farming  neighborhood  does 
not  know  to  a  dot  the  real  value,  not  only  of 
the  hired  men  and  hired  girls,  but  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men,  and  of  one  another? 
Men  are  judged  in  this  world  as  in  the  next, 
“out  of  the  book  of  lives,”  and  it  is  given  to 
them  “according  as  their  work  shall  be.” 
There  is  no  escaping  this  judgment.  It  is  as 
inevitable  as  it  is  righteous. 

Hard  Facts.— In  every  part  of  this  Union 
there  i»  land  to  be  had,  upon  which  human 
food  and  the  material  of  human  clothing  can 
be  produced,  an  acre  of  which  can  be  bought 
for  the  price  of  one  day’s  to  one  month’s 
manual  labor.  Severe  poverty  is  impossible 
In  such  a  country,  save  by  one’s  own  fault  or 
folly.  Even  feeble  women  who  have  realized 
this  truth  have  made  handsome  livings  for 
themselves  by  a  practical  application  of  it. 
No  employer  can  long  oppress  any  man  in  a 
country  where  land  is  so  plenty  and  so  cheap. 

Seeking  Soft  Places.— “Big  pay  and  little 
work”  is  the  motto  that  makes  men  and  wo¬ 
men  poor.  Let  them  know  that  big  pay  is  in 
the  hard  places,  because  there  the  laborers  are 
few  and  the  field  open.  It  is  courage  and  the 
determination  to  win  that  make  success.  “It 
is  not  in  our  fates,  but  in  ourselves  that  we  are 
underlings.”  Find  out  what  you  can  do  best, 
and  do  it  with  all  your  heart — and  even  if  it 
is  only  washing,  you  will  have  success  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  merit? 

Over-crowding. — The  soft  places,  the  easy 
jobs  are  all  over-crowded,  and  those  who 
choose  them  are  all  underpaid,  at  least  in  their 


own  opinions.  People  who  seek  this  sort  of 
work  do  not  seek  it  because  it  is  work,  but 
because  it  is  easy,  and  as  loafing  is  easier  still, 
they  don’t  have  a  hard  time  in  persuading 
themselves  and  one  another  that  they  ought 
to  stop  work  altogether.  But  even  Powderly 
is  convinced  that  this  does  not  pay,  as  a 
steady  thing. 

When  all  Work.— Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  to  think  what  would  be  the  effect  if  every 
well  man  and  woman  in  this  country  should 
do  a  fair  day’s  work  on  every  working  day? 
With  the  aid  we  have  from  machinery  we 
should  soon  be  buried  under  the  products  of 
our  own  activity.  So  industrious  a  nation 
would  laugh  at  foreign  competition,  and 
would  bestir  itself  most  earnestly  to  find  a 
people,  somewhere  on  the  earth,  who  would 
swap  with  us  some  of  their  products  for  ours. 
How  long  would  our  “protective  system”  last 
then?  For  in  order  to  sell  we  must  buy,  and 
in  order  to  buy  we  must  offer  a  good  market 
to  other  nations  for  the  things  we  want  from 
them.  Under  such  a  state  of  affairs  all  neces¬ 
sary  articles  would  be  plenty  and  cheap.  In 
our  exchanges  at  home  and  abroad  we  should 
sell  cheap  and  buy  cheap,  reckoning  values  in 
gold  and  silver,  but  all  the  people  would  have 
enough. 

What  Is  Enough?— Good  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  means  of  communication;  social 
pleasures,  mental  resources  according  to  our 
desires,  and  moral  development  according  to 
our  aspirations,  are  what  mankind  desires, 
and  with  no  lack  of  these  man  is  rich.  We 
have,  in  America,  the  solid  basis  of  all  these 
good  things ;  but  all  Americans  are  not  worthy 
of  the  blessings  around  them.  It  is  by  social 
development,  under  a  due  sense  of  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  each  other,  and  to  “the  Power 
of  man  which  makes  for  righteousness,”  that 
we  may  generally  attain  them.  We  want 
better  government;  but  we  shall  get  it,  under 
our  representative  system,  only  as  we  become 
a  better  people.  Laws  alone  will  not  make  us 
better?  When  we  call  for  a  new  law  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  it  as  something  that  will  make 
other  people  do  right  by  us.  That  is  well ;  but 
what  about  the  law  written  in  our  own  hearts 
which  tells  us  to  do  right  by  others?  Is  any¬ 
thing  more  lunatic  than  a  popular  ideal  of 
law  that  would  compel  every  other  man  to  do 
right?  There  are  many  wrongs  which  legal 
enactments  do  not  and  cannot  touch,  which 
yet  must  be  made  right  before  we  can  reach 
that  stage  of  civilization  for  which  we  long? 

“DOES  FARMING  PAY.” 


In  the  Rural  of  April  28  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  the  first  chapter  of  the  autobiography  of 
T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.D.,  entitled  “The  Black 
Side  of  Farming.”  [That  was  not  the  autobi¬ 
ography  of  Dr.  Hoskins,  but  that  of  a  friend 
and  neighbor.  The  Doctor  merely  prepared 
for  the  Rural  the  incidents  related  to  him  by 
his  friend.— Eds.]  He  takes  us  into  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  delightfully  personal  manner, 
suggestive  of  De  Foe  and  of  Swift  and  of  the 
later  Blackmore;  only  in  these  authors,  how¬ 
ever  much  we  may  enter  into  their  spirit,  we 
are  conscious  that  we  are  in  the  realms  of 
fancy,  while  in  reading  this  opening  chapter 
of  the  Doctor’s  we  must  admit  that  either  he 
is  writing  plainly  the  true  record  of  a  farm 
life,  or  that,  with  the  most  adroit  fancy  and 
the  skilled  pen  of  a  professional  litterateur,  he 
is  simulating  the  shades  and  shadows  to  an 
extent  that  touches  the  sympathy.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  latter  is  the  case;  that  his  con¬ 
clusions  so  boldly  set  forth  at  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  story  are  incorrect,  and  can 
be  so  proven  by  drawing  logical  deductions 
from  chapters  yet  to  follow,  else  life,  from  the 
farmers’  standpoint,  at  least,  would  not  be 
worth  the  living,  as  the  sum  of  existence  is 
only  to  be  rightly  measured  by  its  success. 

The  key-note,  the  chord,  to  which  all  of  his 
story  must  vibrate  is  this:  “Farming,  taking 
all  the  risks,  does  not  pay.”  Were  this  a 
truth,  it  were  better  that  the  next  comet  that 
comes  loafing  this  way  should  strike  us 
“amidships”  and  distribute  our  particular 
atom  of  cosmic  dust  among  our  sister  planets, 
where  possibly  the  conditions  for  successful 
agriculture  are  more  common  than  with  us. 
For  in  all  the  past  history  of  the  human  race, 
and  as  far  into  the  future  as  the  speculation  of 
man  dares  to  intrude,  the  great  majority  of 
the  rational  beings  upon  this  globe  have  drawn 
and  must  draw  their  sustenance  directly  from 
the  broad  bosom  of  nature,  be  she  kindly  or 
churlish. 

What  are  all  the  great  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  what  the  immense  factories,  but  de¬ 
pendents  upon  the  bounty  of  Ceres  1  How  the 
heart  of  Wall  Street  throbs  with  exultation 
or  sinks  into  lethargy  as  varying  crop  reports 
flash  over  the  wires,  and  'values  of  railway 
shares  rise  and  fall  with  the  billows  of  the 
great  wheat  fields  of  Minnesota,  or  the  leagues 
of  ripening  corn  of  Kansas.  A  mine,  be  it 
gold  or  silver,  iron  or  coal,  once  exhausted, 


can  never  be  anything  but  a  blemish  upon  th 
face  of  nature,  a  standing  protest  against  the 
greed  of  man;  blackened,  desolate,  horrible; 
but  the  farm  brings  forth  each  year  the  gold 
of  its  corn,  the  amber  of  its  wheat,  its  jewels 
of  fruit;  and  this  in  ever-increasing  amount. 
We  cannot  all  be  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors; 
more  is  the  pity !  From  the  nature  of  the  world 
as  w  e  find  it,  this  is  impossible.  The  majori¬ 
ty  of  us  must  scrape  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  nature;  shall  it  be  upon  the  surface, 
with  all  t^jat  is  beautiful  around  us,  or  in  a 
miner’s  shaft,  subject  to  thousands  of  unseen 
dangers? 

For  me,  I  am  willing  to  let  the  “pauper 
labor  of  Europe”  have  their  fill  of  the  latter, 
so  long  as  I  can  keep  the  green  sod  under  my 
feet  and  the  blue  sky  over  my  head. 

If  “farming  doesn’t  pay,”  what  does?  What 
proportion  of  merchants  have  been  uniformly 
successful?  What  proportion  of  lawyers  or 
doctors  reach  high  positions  in  the  scale  of 
life?  From  what  stations  of  mankind  are  our 
prisons,  asylums  and  poorhouses  filled?  There 
must  be  statistics  that  answer  these  questions. 
The  farmer’s  life  is  one  of  toil,  of  never-end¬ 
ing  anxiety  and  study.  While  it  may  not  call 
into  constant  action  all  of  the  highest  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties,  it  is  not  necessarily  brutaliz¬ 
ing.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  expression. 
The  beauty  of  living  is  in  the  common  things 
of  life.  In  so  far  as  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  property  goes,  it  needs  be  confessed  that 
“farming  does  not  pay.”  But  there  is  room 
for  only  one  Jay  Gould  on  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  continent;  what  can  the  remainder,  the 
majority  of  us,  do?  We  are  here  through  no 
consent  of  our  own,  and  the  curse  of  Adam  is 
upon  us.  But  we  can  do  the  work  closest  to 
hand;  surround  our  homes  with  whatever 
of  beauty  our  means  will  allow;  teach  our 
children  to  love  the  farm  instead  of  looking 
upon  it  with  abhorrence ;  and,  then,  though  our 
estates  may  not  figure  up  big  when  divided 
around  among  our  heirs,  it  may  be  said  of  us 
perhaps,  that  we  “made  the  farm  pay.” 

CHARLES  J.  WRIGHT. 

Otter  Tail  Co.,  Minn. 

Memoranda  for  Farmers. — Get  a  pass 
book  about  three  by  five  inches,  containing 
about  100  pages;  carry  it  in  an  inside  vest 
pocket.  Write  the  name  of  whatever  you 
wish  to  keep  a  record  of  at  the  top  of  the 
pages,  giving  one  or  more  pages  to  a  subject, 
according  to  the  number  of  items  you  wish  to 
write.  After  keeping  the  book  a  year  or  two 
you  can  guess  very  closely  with  regard  to  the 
space  needed  for  wheat,  oats,  rye,  hogs, 
sheep,  milk,  etc.  Every  item  should  be  en¬ 
tered  under  its  own  heading,  and  the  last  15 
or  20  pages  should  be  devoted  to  items  that 
will  not  go  under  any  class.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  copy  all  these  items  a  record  of 
which  is  desired,  in  a  year  book,  which  you 
can  make  yourself.  Get  a  blank  book  and 
rule  it  yourself,  according  to  your  subject. 

WHEAT. 


Year. 

Kind. 

Acres 

Hogan 

Finished 

Ds. 

to  sow. 

sowing. 

1879 

Lost  Nation. 

13 

Apr.  7, 

Apr.  9, 

3 

1880 

II  »» 

8 

Mar,  23, 

Mar.  24, 

2 

and  so  on  through  harvesting]  thrashing,  etc. 
Give  every  item  that  occurs  every  year  a 
space  for  itself ;  also  give  every  year  a  line. 
Memoranda  kept  in  this  manner  may  be 
found  in  a  minute  after  years  have  passed. 
Eagle,  Wis.  t.  J.  s. 
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FERTILIZERS  FOR  CROPS. 

Results  of  corn  fertilizer  experiments  at  the 
R.  G.  unsatisfactory,  fertilizers  applied 
directly  to  the  seed  are  often  starters,  not 
retarders-,  over-feeding  the  exception ; 
amount  of  plant  food  taken  from  the  soil 
by  crops  a  poor  criterion  of  the  quantity 
that  should  be  applied-,  the  soil  a  savings 
bank  for  fertility. 

SECRETARY  E.  WILLIAMS. 


I  have  read  the  account  of  corn  fertilizer 
experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  issue  of  March  10,  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest.  The  results  given  show  little 
or  no  effects  from  the  use  of  the  fertilizer,  as 
440  pounds  per  acre  were  quite  as  efficient  as 
double  or  even  four  times  that  quantity,  and 
all  were  a  useless  expense  as  far  as  increasing 
the  yield  was  concerned.  This  is  more  appar¬ 
ent  if  we  extend  the  yield  to  the  rate  per  acre, 
the  same  as  given  for  the  fertilizer  used. 
This  would  stand  about  thus,  allowing  70 
pounds  of  ears  to  the  bushel: 

Plot  1.  880  pounds  fertilizer  per  acre,  broad¬ 
cast,  67.52  bushels,  increase  4.14  bushels. 

Plot  2.  880  pounds  fertilizer  per  acre  in 
drills,  61.02  bushels,  decrease  1.76  bushel. 

Plot  3.  440  pounds  fertilizer  per  acre  in 
drills,  67.1  bushels,  increase  3.72  bushels. 


Plot  4.  1,760  pounds  fertilizer  per  acre  broad  ¬ 
cast,  65.65  bushels,  increase  2.27  bushels. 

Plot  5.  No  fertilizer,  63.78  bushels. 

A  very  sorry  showing,  indeed,  and,  as  you* 1 
say,  it  teaches  nothing  further  than  that  con¬ 
tingencies  beyond  the  cultivator’s  control  are 
liable  to  upset  all  calculations.  The  yields 
above  given  cannot  be  considered  more  than 
fair  average  crops,  but  the  little  variation, 
when  we  consider  the  fertilizers  applied,  pre¬ 
sents  a  conundrum  apparently  unsolvable.  It 
is  such  failures  to  show  results  that  prejudice 
people  against  fertilizers,  and  one  such  is  more 
convincing  that  they  don’t  pay  than  half  a 
dozen  more  favorable  ones  would  convince  to 
the  contrary. 

I  cannot,  however,  share  in  the  Ru- 
ral’s  doubts  that  fertilizers  applied  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  seed  ever  act  as  starters  but 
rather  as  retarders.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
instances  do  sometimes  occur  where  seeds  are 
injured  from  contact  with  chemical  fertilizers 
of  too  great  strength  or  in  excessive  quanti¬ 
ties;  but  I  think  the  general  experience  of 
farmers  is  favorable  to  such  applications. 
The  kind  of  fertilizer  also  makes  a  difference. 
For  corn,  planted  early  before  the  ground  gets 
warm,  a  little  fine  hen  manure  or  a  handful 
of  powdrette  is  admirable  for  giving  the  young 
plants  a  good  start,  and  hill  and  drill  applica¬ 
tions  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  potatoes  are 
to  be  commended  as  far  preferable  to  broad¬ 
cast  applications,  not  only  on  the  score  of 
economy,  but  because  the  plant  food  is  where 
it  is  needed,  and  within  reach  of  the  plants.  Of 
course,  this  can  be  overdone,  but  I  doubt  if 
double  the  usual  applications  would  work  any 
harm  if  care  is  taken  to  properly  mix  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  the  soil. 

We  often  hear  of  over- feeding  plants;  but  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  instances  of  this 
kind  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
The  results  of  the  above  experiments,  if  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  anything  in 
this  direction,  would  seem  to  be  opposed  to 
even  the  most  moderate  feeding  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  soil  for  corn,  but  the  crops  would 
hardly  justify  this  conclusion. 

Chemi.-ts  undertake  to  tell  us  that  a  crop  of 
potatoes,  corn,  etc.,  of  a  certain  amount  con¬ 
tains  so  much  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  ni¬ 
trogen  taken  from  the  soil ;  hence  these  ele¬ 
ments  to  that  extent,  if  not  already  existing 
in  the  soil,  must  be  applied  in  order  to  produce 
such  crops,  and  any  excess  of  the  require 
amount  is  a  waste  and  useless  expense.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Roberts,  in  a  recently  published  state¬ 
ment,  says,  “The  amount  of  plant  food  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  removal  of  a  ton  of  potatoes  is 
6.8  pounds  of  nitrogen,  11.4  pounds  of  potash, 
and  3.2  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.” 

Ten  tons  of  potatoes—333%  bushels,  not  an 
extraordinary  crop  for  an  acre  of  ground — 
would  therefore  remove  68  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  114  pounds  of  potash,  and  32  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid.  All  soils  not  strictly  barren 
contain  more  or  less  of  these  elements  of  fer¬ 
tility;  but  if,  to  make  sure,  we  add  these 
amounts  which  are  actually  necessary  for  the 
production  of  such  a  crop,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  shall  harvest  it,  as  the  crop  may  from 
some  cause  fail  to  find  and  appropriate  them. 

If  we  were  to  apply  double  the  amount  of 
these  ingredients  necessary  to  produce  the  10 
tons,  we  might  increase  the  yield  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  we  could  hardly  expect  to  double  it 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances;  yet 
the  unappropriated  fertility  is  not  wasted; 
the  soil  still  holds  it  in  reserve  for  future  use, 
a  reserve  fund  not  actually  employed  but 
ready  to  be  drawn  on  at  any  time.  The  econ¬ 
omic  aspect  of  the  question  therefore  seems  to 
be  whether  the  cultivator  should  study  to  sup¬ 
ply  only  sufficient  fertilizing  elements  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  crop  desired,  depending  on  its  full 
appropriation ;  or  whether  he  should  aim  to 
supply  an  excess  so  that  the  crop  cannot  fail 
to  find  abundance  for  all  its  needs  and  the  soil 
improve  in  fertility  at  the  same  time. 

In  view  of  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  hid¬ 
den  processes  continually  going  on  in  nature’s 
laboratory,  I  incliue  to  the  opinion  that  it  is 
policy  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  generous  side, 
and  supply  to  our  crops  more  feed  in  varied 
forms  than  they  can  possibly  appropriate, 
rather  than  that  they  should  suffer  for  lack  of 
any.  Tne  deposits  are  in  a  good  savings 
bank. 

Essex  Co. ,  N.  J. 


A  CONVENIENT  WATER  SUPPLY. 

A  supply  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  ram  and 
a  barrel  reservoir;  cost-,  durability  of  the 
supply,  figuring  on  its  advantages ;  a  pro¬ 
motor  of  cleanliness  and  health. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  so  many  farm¬ 
ers  are  content  to  carry  or  pump  the  water 
used  for  household  purpose  and  for  watering 
stock;  it  is  without  doubt  a  very  expensive 
sort  of  water  supply.  To  show  one  way  in 
which  this  trouble  may  be  done  away  with,  I 
will  describe  how  a  friend  of  mine  gets  a  good 
supply  of  water  with  the  least  possible  outlay 


THE  RURAL-  NEW-YORKER 


of  work  at  id  money.  His  house  is  on  the  hill 
and  is  a  little  higher  than  the  barn  75  yards 
away;  100  yards  from  the  house  and  45  feet 
lower  than  it  is  the  spring.  The  flow  of  the 
spring  is  about  four  gallons  per  minute;  by 
going  35  feet  from  the  spring,  eight  feet  fall 
may  be  had.  At  this  point  a  ram  was  placed 
and  a  one-inch  lead  pipe  was  run  from  the 
spring  to  the  ram.  A  half-inch  lead  pipe  was 
run  from  the  ram  to  a  30-gallon  oil  barrel 
placed  in  the  kitchen  of  the  house  about  four 
feet  above  the  floor;  the  oil  barrel  was  paint¬ 
ed  inside  and  out.  From  this  barrel  a  five- 
eighth-inch  overflow  pipe  was  run  to  a  trough 
in  the  barn-yard,  and  an  overflow  pipe  was 
run  from  this  trough  to  another  one  outside 
the  barn  yard  in  the  pasture  field.  The  ram 
raised  about  a  quart-and-a-half  per  minute, 
or  550  gallons  every  24  hours.  This  quantity 
is  quite  sufficient  for  the  house  and  all  the 
stock.  Since  it  has  been  started  the  ram  has 
run  without  stopping,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
there  is  water  enough  to  run  it.  The  work 
was  done  by  the  owner,  and  cost  nearly  $65. 

I  know  of  several  rams  that  have  been 
working  30  years.  As  all  the  work  in  this  case 
was  done  very  thoroughly  it  is  safe  to  say  it 
will  last  25  years  and  not  cost  over  $5  for  re¬ 
pairs  in  that  time.  This  makes  the  cost  per 
year,  allowing  for  repairs  and  interest  on  the 
money  invested,  less  than  $6.  In  return  for 
this  my  friend  has  always  30  gallons  of  fresh 
water  in  his  kitchen  and  plenty  of  water  at 
the  barn  for  his  stock.  He  does  not  have  to 
depend  on  some  one  to  pump  water  for  the 
stock,  but  knows  that  there  is  always  enough 
water  if  only  the  stock  are  allowed  to  get  it. 

Before  he  bad  the  ram,  the  water  for  the 
house  was  carried  trom  the  spring  which 
runs  the  ram,  and  the  water  for  the  stock  was 
pumped  from  a  well  in  the  barnyard,  the 
water  of  which  was  not  fit  for  drinking  by 
the  family.  A  little  calculation  here  will 
give  some  queer  results.  Suppose  it  takes  45 
minutes  to  carry  the  water  for  the  house  and 
30  minutes  to  pump  enough  for  the  stock;  then 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  are  consumed  each  day 
in  getting  the  water  used  on  the  farm.  Mul¬ 
tiplying  this  by  365,  we  get  456  hours  as  the 
time  used  in  a  year.  Dividing  $6.00  by  456 
we  get  1  1-8  cent  nearly.  That  is  to  say, 
when  farm  labor  costs  less  than  1  1-3  cents 
per  hour,  it  pays  to  carry  and  pump 
the  water  used  on  this  farm;  otherwise  it 
pays  to  use  the  ram.  In  making  this  calcu¬ 
lation,  we  have  not  taken  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  with  the  ram  about  three  times 
as  much  water  is  used  as  formerly.  The 
stock  is  watered  regularly,  and  given  as  much 
as  is  wanted.  This  fact  alone  would  warrant 
the  use  of  a  ram  in  this  case.  At  the  house 
much  more  water  is  used.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  carrying  water  from  the  spring  to  get 
breakfast  with  while  the  thermometer  stands 
uncomfortably  low  and  the  wind  is  very 
active.  Another  point  is' worth  consideration: 
Cleanliness  is  said  to  be  next  to  godliness,  and 
water  is  certainly  a  very  important  factor  of 
cleanliness.  Does  it  not  follow  that  if  the 
supply  of  water  is  limited  cleanliness  will  suf¬ 
fer  in  the  same  way? 

1  he  fact  that  a  farm  is  supplied  with  water 
in  some  such  way  as  this  is  worth  consider¬ 
able  hard  cash  when  a  farm  is  sold.  Such  a 
convenient  method  of  supplying  water  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  improvements  a  farm 
can  have.  G.  s  c 

Kent  Co.,  Delaware. 


SMALL  FRUITS  IN  DRY  SEASONS. 


riIfc-  following  notes  have  been  prepared  in 
response  to  many  letters  of  inquiry.  Last 
)  ear  was  exceptionally  dry  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  and  many  small  fruit  growers 
lost  heavily  in  consequence.  They  do  not 
want  to  have  this  loss  repeated  in  case  this 
year  should  prove  as  dry  as  last.  Notes  by 
some  of  our  leading  fruit  men  will  therefore 
prove  valuable.  This  season  may  not  be  as 
d  i  y  as  last ,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  practices 
recorded  in  these  notes  that  would  not  prove 
valuable  in  any  season. 

PROTECTION  OF  SMALL  FRUITS  IN 
TIMES  OF  DROUGHT. 

J.  M.  SMITH. 


1  he  question  of  protecting  crops  in  times  of 
di  ought,  has  within  the  last  two  years,  as¬ 
sumed  an  importance  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  history  of  the  Northwest.  This  is  pecul¬ 
iarly  true  in  regard  to  our  small  fruits. 
-Many  have  lost  nearly  their  entire  crops  of 
them  for  two  years  in  succession.  Not  only 
that,  but  those  who  set  new  beds  one  year  ago, 
with  the  hope  aud  expectation  of  a  good  crop 
this  coming  summer,  are  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment  for  the  third  year,  because  their 


plants  made  so  poor  a  growth  last  season  on 
account  of  the  dry  weather,  that  a  full  yield 
this  year  will  be  simply  impossible.  Perhaps 
you  will  ask,  Must  we  stand  still  and  see  the 
ruin  and  make  no  effort  for  self-protection? 
Here  is  my  method. 

During  the  spring  of  1885  I  set  one  piece  of 
about  3%  acres  with  strawberry  plants.  All 
the  land  was  most  thoroughly  surface-drained. 
Not  all  of  it  had  been  underdrained;  though 
the  crop  would  doubtless  have  been  better  if 
such  had  been  the  case.  It  had  been  manured 
at  the  rate  of  30  to  40  good  two-horse  loads 
per  acre  each  year  for  nearly  or  quite  10  years 
previous  to  this  time.  It  was  manured  again 
at  the  rate  of  about  40  loads  per  acre,  and  set 
with  the  Wilson.  The  beds  were  kept 
thoroughly  cultivated  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son.  When  the  plants  began  to  throw  out 
runners,  they  were  trained  around  the  original 
plants,  like  the  spokes  in  a  wheel,  the  parent 
plants  being  in  the  center.  By  so  doing,  each 
plant  had  a  chance  to  get  well  rooted,  and 
was  not  crowded  and  weakened  by  having 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  so  near  as  to  make 
them  all  poor  and  puny,  and  their  yield  of 
fruit  of  the  same  character.  Late  in  the  fall 
they  were  covered  with  marsh  hay  in  quanti¬ 
ties  just  sufficient  to  hide  them  from  view.  In 
the  spring  of  1886  this  was  taken  off,  and  the 
plants  were  carefully  hoed.  Most  of  them 
stood  too  thick  upon  the  ground  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  a  horse  or  even  a  hand  cultivator; 
hence  the  necessity  of  hand  hoeing.  Wood 
ashes  were  spread  upon  them  at  the  rate  of 
about  75  bushels  per  acre  just  before  hoeing. 

The  weather  becoming  very  dry,  they  were 
hoed  the  second  time.  If  my  recollection  is 
correct,  this  was  about  the  time  they  were  in 
full  bloom.  By  the  middle  of  June  the 
drought  was  very  severe  aud  the  plants  were 
hoed  the  third  time.  The  pickers  followed 
immediately  after  the  men  with  the  hoes. 

What  was  the  object  of  all  this  work-in 
the  first  place  draining  all  the  water  possible 
from  the  ground,  and  then  trying  to  get  it 
back?  The  reasons  are  as  follows:  All  good 
growers  are  well  aware  that  the  roots  of  the 
strawberry-vine  will  live  but  a  very  short 
time  in  a  soil  saturated  with  water.  Neither 
will  they  thrive  in  a  wet  aud  heavy  soil,  even 
though  not  wholly  filled  with  water.  In  fact, 

I  have  never— even  with  the  most  perfect  sys¬ 
tem  of  underdrains  that  I  could  devise— been 
able  to  drain  my  land  so  perfectly  but  that 
not  only  the  strawberry-vine,  but  other  plants 
as  well,  would  do  better,  even  in  a  drought, 
than  in  similar  land  not  drained.  In  a  deep, 
rich  soil  thoroughly  prepared,  the  roots  go 
down  deeply  not  only  into  the  soil,  but  into 
the  sub-soil  as  well,  and  pump  up  the  water 
for  their  use  from  a  much  greater  depth  than 
they  could  possibly  do  if  they  were  set  in  a 
poor,  half-drained  and  half-prepared  bed, 
where  the  roots  were  compelled  to  keep  near 
the  surface  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  suffer 
and  die  of  thirst  during  the  first  short  drought 
that  comes.  The  object  in  hoeing  for  the 
second  and  third  time  was  threefold.  First, 
to  destroy  every  green  thing  upon  the  ground, 
except  the  plants,  and,  next,  to  keep  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  so  perfectly  loose  that  it 
would  act  as  a  mulch,  which  it  did,  and  much 
more  perfectly,  too,  (in  my  opinion)  than  the 
best  straw  mulch  could  have  done.  The  third 
reason  is  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  most  perfect 
condition  possible,  to  be  benefited  by  any  and 
every  little  shower  that  might  come.  I  have 
often  been  astonished  at  the  effect  produced 
upon  plants,  so  kept,  by  a  little  shower  that 
would  hardly  lay  the  dust  in  the  street  for 
more  than  two  hours.  The  change  was  al¬ 
most  marvelous;  while  upon  a  similar  soil 
not  cared  for,  the  suffering  plants  would 
scarcely  be  affected  in  auy  manner. 

What  was  the  result  of  all  this  iare  and  ex¬ 
pense?  It  was,  in  a  few  words  as  follows: 

The  three-and-one-half  acres  averaged  some 
thing  more  than  250  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
gross  sales  were  $733  per  acre.  The  land  is  a' 
sandy  loam,  with  a  yellow  sandy  subsoil.  It 
was  originally  a  fairly  good  soil,  but  by  no 
means  an  extra  one,  as  we  count  soils  in  the 
West.  Perhaps  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that 
the  above  value  represents  only  the  actual 
sales  of  fruit,  those  used  in  the  family  or 
given  away  not  being  counted.  There  were 
also  over  50,000  plants  taken  from  the  ground 
in  the  spriug.  As  I  take  but  one  crop  of  ber¬ 
ries  from  a  bed,  they  were  turned  under  and 
handsome  crops  of  cabbage  and  celery  were 
grown  upon  the  same  land.  Last  season  there 
was  a  repetition  of  the  previous  year’s  drought, 
though  it  was  in  some  respects  still  more  un¬ 
fortunate.  While  the  vines  were  in  full  bloom, 
a  cold  east  wind  prevailed  for  some  days,  winch 
blasted  many  of  the  blossoms.  The  drought 
was  terrible  until  the  first  of  July;  and  then 
we  had  two  or  three  light  showers  per  day 
for  three  or  four  days,  with  the  thermometer 
at  100°.  The  result  was  that  some  thousands 
of  quarts  were  literally  scalded  upon  the 
vines  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  save  them. 

Yet  with  all  of  these  drawbacks,  the  average 


yield  marketed  was  223  bushels  per  acre,  and 
the  gross  receipts  a  trifle  over  $500  per  acre. 
The  cultivation  was  practically  the  same  as 
the  year  previous.  That  portion  of  the  beds 
that  had  been  thoroughly  underdrained  was, 
as  usual,  the  best. 

I  have  given  an  account  of  these  crops  on  my 
own  ground,  thinking  that  a  careful  statement 
of  what  had  been  done  during  two  years  of 
what  is  said  to  be  the  most  severe  drought  ever 
known  in  the  Northwest,  would  be  of  more 
practical  benefit  to  Rural  readers  than  any 
mere  theory  that  I  could  put  forth. 

As  regards  irrigation,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  growing  large  crops  by  it.  The  question 
of  expense  is  about  the  only  one  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  My  machinery  for  irrigation  was  built 
when  my  garden  contained  only  13  acres.  It 
now  contains  40  acres,  and  for  the  past  two 
years  we  have  been  transplanting  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  plants  of  various  kinds 
annually,  and  it  has  taken  nearly  all  the  water 
that  our  machinery  would  raise  and  distribute 
to  water  the  newly  set  plants,  and  keep  them 
in  good  condition  until  they  could  care  for 
I  themselves.  Hence  we  have  done  but  very  lit¬ 
tle  toward  any  general  artificial  watering  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  Still,  these  few 
things  should  be  considered  by  those  who  are 
contemplating  any  system  of  artificial  irriga¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  equal  to  water  from  the  clouds. 
It  takes  more  of  it  to  produce  any  effect  than 
if  it  came  from  the  heavens.  For  instance,  if 
one  acre  of  strawberries  is  to  be  watered  fairly 
well,  it  will  take  at  least  1,000  barrels  of  water 
per  acre,  and  then  it  should  be  repeated  at 
least  once  in  each  week  until  the  raiu  comes. 

I  have  thus  briefly  described  my  method  of 
cultivating  small  fruits,  and  can  truly  say 
that  it  answers  equally  well  for  othfr  crops. 

I  will  not  pretend  that  it  is  an  entire  protec¬ 
tion  against  drought,  or  that  my  crops,  either 
of  berries  or  of  other  garden  products,  were  as 
large  and  fair  as  they  would  have  been  with 
seasonable  rains,  for  they  were  not.  Still 
they  were  good,  many  of  them  large,  while 
upon  lands  that  were  neglected,  or  perhaps 
half  cultivated,  the  general  result  has  been 
unsatisfactory,  and  as  a  rule  unprofitable  to 
the  owners  of  the  land. 

Brown  Co.,  Wis. 


lar  place  the  conditions  of  each  neighborhood 
can  alone  determine. 

Grayson  Co. ,  Texas. 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM  TEXAS 


T.  V.  MUNSON. 


To  help  small  fruits  through  the  drought 
I  have  found  three  things  essential,  where  irri¬ 
gation  cannot  be  employed:  1st.  A  deep  loam- 
ing  (sandy  preferably)  soil  upon  a  red  or  yel¬ 
low  clay  subsoil  12  to  24  inches  below.  2nd. 
Plant  in  hills  or  narrow  matted  rows— never 
broad  and  thickly  matted.  3rd.  Frequent, 
thorough,  shallow  pulverization,  or  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  soil  with  hoe,  rake  or  cultivator,  never 
going  over  three  or  four  inches  deep.  In  the 
growing  season,  aud  especially  at  the  time 
when  drought  is  likely  to  commence,  the  stir¬ 
ring  of  the  surface  soil  should  be  done  just  as 
soon  after  each  rain  as  the  soil  can  be  readily 
pulverized.  If  the  soil  bakes  aud  remains 
cloddy  or  hard  after  rains,  it  needs  fibrous 
manure  or  a  mulch  of  rotting  straw  and  com¬ 
post-heap  manure  to  give  porosity  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  But  the  best  and  cheapest  mulch  is  a 
rich  surface  soil  kept  loose  and  porous  by  fre¬ 
quent  stirring. 

I  have  not  tried  artificial  irrigation,  but  I 
think  from  observations  in  California  and 
some  places  in  Western  Texas  that  where 
water  has  to  be  pumped  or  is  limited,  sub-irri¬ 
gation  is  decidedly  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Nearly  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  per¬ 
forated  cement  pipe,  laid  under  soil  some  18 
inches  by  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  this  is  efficient.  The  pipe  is  perforated 
every  four  to  eight  feet  on  top  with  a  koife, 
cutting  out  a  plug  a  third  or  a  half  inch  in 
diameter, aud  then  the  orifice  is  covered  with  a 
cup  of  cement  to  prevent  the  soil  from  get¬ 
ting  in,  and  then  all  is  covered  up  to  keep  it 
full  of  water  till  the  surrounding  soil  becomes 
saturated ;  then  there  is  a  cessation  for  10  days 
or  more.  More  frequent  saturation  does  not 
produce  such  good  results. 

A  good  strong  well  of  water,  with  a  good 
wind-mill  or  a  steam  pump,  will  be  profitably 
employed  almost  every  year  in  gardening  or 
small-fruit  growing  where  high  culture  and 
good  markets  prevail.  A  reservoir  should 
always  be  used  to  “temper”  the  water  before 
applying  it,  if  it  is  pumped  from  a  well. 

A  pipe  of  galvanized  sheet-iron,  made  in 
sections  similar  to  the  joints  of  a  stove  pipe, 
but  only  two  or  three  inches  iu  diameter,  and 
joined  together  by  telescoping  the  same  as 
stove-pipe,  then  laid  in  trenches,  in  place  of 
cement  pipes,  is  found  to  be  more  economical 
and  efficient,  and  is  easily  taken  up  and  re- 
laid.  The  saturation  takes  place  from  leak¬ 
age  around  the  joints  and  along  the  seams. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  thus  irrigate  many  small 
places  throughout  the  country;  but  as  to 
whether  it  is  profitable  or  not  in  auy  particu- 


DROUGHT. 

PRECAUTIONS  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 


P.  M.  AUGUR. 


First.  A  retentive  soil  is  always  best  for 
the  strawberry.  If  it  is  inclined  to  be  wet, 
underdrain  it  thoroughly  3>£  feet  deep,  re¬ 
move  all  stones,  plow  and  sub  soil  20  inches 
deep.  This  will  give  a  porous  condition  to 
the  soil,  which  will  prove  one  of 

the  best  safeguards  against  drought. 

A  good  capillary  condition  gives  na¬ 
ture  more  power  to  utilize  her  forces  to  sup¬ 
ply  water  as  well  as  plant-food.  And  a  well 
drained  soil  resists  drought  better  than  a  close, 
compact  soil.  Under  the  above  conditions 
mulch  well  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes 
well  frozen  with  2X  tons  per  acre  of  coarse 
hay  or  its  equivalent,  and  don’t  remove  this 
until  the  ground  ceases  to  freeze  during  nights 
in  the  spring.  Then  rake  off  the  mulch  and 
cock  it  around  the  edges  of  the  strawberry 
patch.  At  this  time,  when  the  ground  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  dry,  apply  an  additional  dressing  of 
strawberry  fertilizer— all  the  ground  will 
bear — use  a  small-toothed  cultivator,  cutting 
the  surface,  clean  but  shallow;  weed  out  the 
rows  carefully,  not  disturbing  the  roots  more 
than  necessary.  Let  the  ground  get  thor- 
oughly  warmed  and  as  the  crop  becomes  well 
set,  restore  so  much  of  the  mulch  as  may  be 
needed  to  protect  the  ground  from  drying  un¬ 
der  the  summer  sun,  and  to  keep  the  crop  quite 
clean  during  ripening.  When  the  above  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  well  complied  with,  on  most 
soils  the  crop  will  not  suffer  very  seriously 
from  drought. 

On  a  sandy  soil  my  plan  would  be  to  do  all 
the  above  except  underdraim'ng,  and  mulch 
rather  more  in  summer,  and  in  case  of  severe 
drought  I  would  irrigate  very  thoroughly 
once  if  I  bad  a  natural  water  supply  easily 
available,  in  which  case  I  would  depend  upon 
furrows  and  an  incline  rather  than  sprinkling 
with  the  hose  which  would  ordinarily  be  too 
expensive.  A  sprinkling  does  not  amount  to 
much,  while  one  or  two  good  wettings  would 
suffice.  But  it  is  better  to  have  good  natural 
conditions  in  the  soil  than  to  supply  them  by 
much  labor,  as  it  largely  increases  the  expense 
of  the  crop. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 

IRRIGATION. 


W e  have  no  extended  system  of  irrigation  iu 
Michigan.  About  the  only  work  of  this  kind 
done  here  is  in  bay-windows,  small  gardens 
and  yards  with  sprinkling  cans.  We  have  no 
mountain  streams  because  we  have  no  moun¬ 
tains.  To  irrigate,  we  would  have  to  raise 
water  by  artificial  means  into  tanks,  and  then 
distribute  it  by  pipes;  and  even  this  could  bo 
done  only  on  a  very  small  scale.  Some  years 
we  have  an  abundance  of  rainfall  with  some  to 
spare;  and  when  everybody  wants  raiu  every¬ 
body  is  predicting  rain.  Mulching  is  general¬ 
ly  practiced  by  strawberry  growers,  but  not 
so  much  on  account  of  drought,  as  for  protec¬ 
tion  iu  winter  and  from  spring  frosts,  also  to 
keep  the  fruit  clean — free  from  sand  and  clay. 
To  protect  from  a  long  drought,  the  mulching 
would  have  to  be  heavy,  and  of  some  other 
material  than  straw  or  hay,  both  of  which  are 
mostly  used  here.  The  best,  and  in  fact  the 
only  remedy  we  have  against  drought  is  to 
cultivate  the  ground  frequently  until  we  com¬ 
mence  to  harvest  the  fruit.  On  a  leachy  soil, 
and  in  an  extreme  case  like  last  year,  this 
would  fail.  Salt,  to  conserve  moisture, 
would  have  to  be  applied  to  the  surface,  and 
draw  its  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  I 
have  tried  this  among  pear,  plum  and  quince 
trees,  as  I  thought,  with  good  effect.  Seme 
years  since  I  prepared  a  plot  of  strawberry 
ground  by  sowing  about  four  bushels  of  salt 
per  acre,  partly  as  a  protection  against  the 
grub-worm,  and  for  the  sake  of  whatever 
other  good  it  might  do.  The  result  was  that 
the  only  crops  I  got  from  that  tract  for  three 
years  were  big,  fat  grub-worms  and  lean,  dead 
strawberry  plants. 

Our  timber  is  being  used  up  so  rapidly  for 
various  purposes  and  our  low,  wet  lands  have 
been  tiled  so  much  to  carry  off  the  surplus 
water,  thus  changing  the  order  of  nature,  that 
our  droughts  seem  to  be  more  frequent  and 
more  severe  and  to  extend  over  larger  areas 
of  country.  If  this  is  so,  we  may  have  to  re¬ 
sort  to  some  system  of  irrigation,  especially  for 
gardening  and  truck-raising.  Wind  is  cheap 
here  and  in  great  abundance.  When  the  mill 
is  up  and  the  well  is  down  deep  enough  to  af¬ 
ford  a  bountiful  supply  of  water  and  there  is 
a  reservoir  of  some  kind  of  sufficient  capacity 
and  high  enough  to  admit  of  a  general  dis¬ 
tribution,  we  could  irrigate  to  a  limited 
extent.  It  might,  however,  bring  the  bal¬ 
ance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  w.  a.  smith. 
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FROM  WILLIAM  FALCONER. 
Blackberries  grow  so  much  and  sucker  so 
persistently  that  1  don't  mulch  them,  but  for 
their  own  good  and  for  tidiness’  sake  I  keep 
them  clean  from  suckers  and  weeds,  and  the 
ground  about  them  well  stirred.  But  behind 
some  old  fence  or  wall  where  the  ground  is 
good  and  somewhat  moist  and  shady,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  dirty  it  may  be  with  weeds,  I  get 
better  blackberries  than  I  do  from  my  care¬ 
fully  cultivated  open  plantation. 

Currants  and  gooseberries. — In  fall  I 
unfasten  the  surface  of  the  ground  lightly 
among  them  and  then  mulch  it  with  half- 
rotted  manure.  This  is  not  done  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  frost,  but  in  order  to  have  so  much 
work  done  so  as  to  lessen  the  labor  in  spring. 
And  in  spring,  for  two  reasons — protection 
against  drought  and  also  to  keep  the  fruit 
clean  from  grit — I  mulch  the  patch  with  salt 
hay  or  sedge  grass,  and  let  the  mulching  stay 
there  till  fall,  when  it  will  have  rotted  a  good 
deal. 

Raspberries. —I  also  mulch  about  these 
with  manure,  and  sometimes  with  salt  hay, 
but  their  inveterate  tendency  to  sucker 
renders  mulching  with  hay  or  sedge  not  so 
desirable  as  with  common  barn  manure.  Re¬ 
planting  every  third  or  fourth  year  into  deeply- 
worked,  rich  soil  is  of  very  great  assistance  in 
rendering  the  plants  vigorous  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  a  dry  spell  with  impunity. 

Strawberries  —I  grow  them  on  the  an¬ 
nual  and  biennial  systems,  and  set  out  my 
new  plantations  about  the  end  of  July  or  first 
of  August,  and  always  on  subsoiled,  very  rich 
land.  In  the  event  of  droughty  weather  after 
planting  I  keep  the  young  plants  alive  by  wa¬ 
tering,  and  in  the  event  of  very  dry  weather 
in  May  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  a  heavy  soak¬ 
ing  of  water  to  the  patch,  but  never  water  af¬ 
ter  the  fruits  are  swollen  or  are  on  the  eve  of 
ripening.  The  bearing  plantations  are  well 
mulched  with  short  manure  and  sedge,  or  sea- 
thatch  over  it,  but  the  young  plantations  are 
assisted  by  means  of  cultivating  the  ground 
about  them  quite  frequently. 

I  never  have  had  practical  experience  with 
systematic  irrigation,  nor  have  I  used  chemi¬ 
cals,  salt  or  like  aids  against  summer  droughts. 

I  have  always  depended  upon  deeply  worked 
and  well  enriched  soil  to  begin  with,  rigid 
cleanliness  of  the  ground,  and  mulching,  or 
frequent  cultivation  of  the  surface  of  the  soil 
while  the  crops  are  growing.  Of  the  benefits 
afforded  by  mulching  against  drought  I  have 
no  doubt.  In  the  case  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  I  mulch  heavily,  the  moisture-preserv¬ 
ing  power  of  the  mulching  is  veiy  apparent; 
indeed,  vastly  more  so  than  in  the  case  of 
small  fruits,  where  I  can  mulch  only  lightly. 
But  even  all  of  them — rich  earth,  subsoiling, 
clean  ground,  mulching  or  surface  stirring — 
cannot  successfully  combat  a  prolonged,  se¬ 
vere  summer’s  drought. 

FROM  T.  T  LYON. 

Front  soon  after  the  drought  of  last  season 
became  severe,  I  was  absent  from  home  till 
nearly  the  close  of  the  growing  season,  and, 
for  that  reason,  nothing  was  done  beyond  my 
customary  practice  of  keeping  the  soil  well 
stirred  by  cultivation,  and  making  sure  that 
weeds  were  not  allowed  to  stand  and  absorb 
the  moisture  of  the  soil.  I  never  resort  to 
mulch  in  such  case,  unless  upon  soil  already 
well  pulverized.  I  have  not  found  it  desira¬ 
ble  as  a  substitute  for  cultivation,  either  as  a 
remedy  for  drought  or  otherwise.  I  have  not 
used  chemicals,  and  doubt  their  beneficial  ef¬ 
fect,  save  perhaps  in  the  case  of  deliquescent 
substances,  which,  like  salt,  may  be  expected, 
if  diffused  upon  or  near  the  surface,  to  absorb 
and  retain  in  the  soil  moisture  which  might 
otherwise  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  I  have 
never  employed  artificial  irrigation,  and  am 
persuaded  that  it  can  be  employed  profitably 
only  where  land  can  be  flowed  from  a  supply 
upon  a  sufficient  elevation,  although,  doubt¬ 
less,  cases  exist  where  small  areas  may  be  ir¬ 
rigated  by  means  of  water  or  wind  power.  As 
an  almost  invariable  rule,  however,  I  distrust 
the  profitableness  of  any  device  for  irrigation 
with  water  that  must  be  elevated  artificially. 

Of  the  desirability  and  profitableness  of  ir¬ 
rigation,  even  in  the  regions  along  the  sea- 
coast  and  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
natural  irrigation  is  practicable,  and  especially 
in  the  growing  of  horticultural  products,  to 
me  there  appears  to,  be  scarcely  room  for 
doubt. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  DROUGHT. 


of  June  made  a  fair  yield.  One  field  in  my 
neighborhood  planted  about  June  20th  made 
40  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre;  an¬ 
other,  planted  on  high  prairie  about  April 
20th,  made  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  Much  of 
our  tame  meadow,  both  Timothy  and  clover, 
succumbed  to  the  drought,  and  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  grass  seed  sown  by  us  last  year  was  a 
failure.  It  was  a  dilemma  that  brought  rye 
to  the  front,  both  for  pasture  and  hay.  Rye 
is  an  inexpensive  crop  to  raise,  particularly 
if  sown  among  corn,  or  harrowed  in  after  po¬ 
tatoes;  it  is  ready  to  cut  or  pasture  before  any 
grass,  and  beats  all  grasses  in  tons  per  acre; 
and  if  cut  while  the  grain  is  yet  in  the  milk, 
it  makes  excellent  hay.  Horses  eat  it  readily, 
and  do  well  on  it.  As  soon  as  my  rye  hay  was 
off  the  ground  last  summer,  I  ridged  up  the 
stubble,  without  previous  plowing,  for  sweet 
potatoes.  A  noble  crop  resulted,  with  very 
little  expense  for  cultivation. 

Another  lesson  that  some  of  our  farmers 
think  they  have  learned  is  that  even  in  a  dry 
season  shallow  planting  for  potatoes  is  better 
than  deep;  and  that  hilling  up  in  potato-cul¬ 
ture  can  be  easily  overdone. 


one  partial  failure,  give  it  up  to  embark  in 
some  untried  venture,  thereby  saving  myself 
the  outlay  of  “going  into”  a  new  enterprise 
outside  of  my  equipment  and  knowledge.  If 
the  crops  I  had  been  raising  were  suited  to  my 
soil,  and  to  my  facilities  for  getting  to  market 
and  to  the  other  conditions  of  the  situation,  I 
trust  I  should  have  the  steadfastness  to  stick 
to  them.  In  cultivating  the  accustomed  crops 
I  should  merely  buckle  my  belt  up  another  hole 
or  so,  and  do  my  work  with  a  little  more  than 
the  usual  thoroughness  and  care.  Further¬ 
more,  I  should  rest  in  this  confidence,  that  if 
the  yield  was  lowered  by  a  general  disaster, 
like  drought,  the  price  would  be,  with  a  great 
majority  of  products  at  least,  corresponding¬ 
ly  raised.  edwin  taylor. 

Wyandotte  Co.,  Kan. 
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PEACH  YELLOWS  AGAIN. 

It  is  interesting  to  fruit  growers  in  Western 
Michigan  to  learn  that  scientific  investiga- 


FIRE-PROOF  COTTAGE.  Fig.  178. 


The  dry  summer  was  a  hot  one,  and  a  try¬ 
ing  time  for  farm  teams.  It  plainly  showed 
the  superiority  of  the  mule  as  a  plow-beast,  in 
hot  weather,  his  melting-point  being  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  horse.  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  also  that  the  dry  summer  taught  a 
pretty  severe  lesson  to  those  adventurous  pio¬ 
neers  who  risked  their  all  in  a  first  crop  on 
prairie  sod  in  Western  Kansas  or  Nebraska. 
It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon  that, 
while  cultivated  crops  do  frequently  “hit”  in 
the  western  third  of  Kansas,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  chance  about  it,  and  that  it  is  hazardous 
for  a  poor  man  to  lean  heavily  on  a  “sod”  crop 
in  any  locality  where  the  rainfall  is  deficient. 

If  I  knew  that  this  year  would  be  as  dry  as 
last,  how  would  I  try  to  handle  my  stock  and 
crops? 

I  keep  no  stock  (outside  of  work  horses)  ex¬ 
cepting  swine,  which,  in  my  case,  are  raised 
as  an  adjunct  of  my  potato-farming  to  make 


“What  lessons  has  last  season’s  drought 
taught  the  farmers  in  this  section?”  I  should 
say  that  among  the  most  important  of  those 
lessons  would  be  the  superiority  of  corn  plant¬ 
ed  at  the  ends  of  the  season— either  early  or 
late— over  that  planted  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  Although  the  corn  crop  in  this  coun¬ 
ty  was  the  poorest  ever  raised,  many  pieces 
not  having  been  worth  gathering,  the  fields 
that  were  planted  in  April  or  the  latter  part 
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Fig.  179. 

a  market  for  the  small,  or  otherwise  unsala¬ 
ble  tubers.  Last  fall  I  shipped  my  fat  hogs 
with  those  of  a  neighbor  who  had  fed  very 
lightly.  His  hogs  were  about  half  fat:  mine 
were  “big  fat/’  To  my  surprise  he  got  nearly 
as  much  per  pound  as  I  did.  I  should  not  feed 
for  big  fat  again  in  a  lean  year.  As  for  the 
crops  (I  raise  no  crops  but  potatoes)  I  should 
plant  early  and  shallow  (three  to  four  inches) 
and  would  be  rather  conservative  in  taking 
hold  of  “novelties”  in  varieties  or  machines, 
or  investing  largely  in  those  annual  startling 
theories  of  cultivation  that  go  the  rounds  of 
the  press. 

What  crops  would  I  raise,  and  how  would 
I  cultivate  them? 

If  my  accustomed  line  of  farming  had  been 
approved  by  previous  experience,  I  should 
keep  right  on  with  it  and  not,  on  account  of 


effect.  As  Mr.  Hale  is  not  located  in  a  peach¬ 
growing  region,  it  may  be  advisable  to  doctor 
sick  trees  in  his  vicinity ;' but  with  our  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  genuine  old  Jersey  yellows,  we 
do  not  care  to  establish  a  peach  yellows  infirm¬ 
ary  in  the  midst  of  our  beautiful  orchards. 

Our  experience  with  yellows  has  revealed 
many  facts  regarding  the  disease,  which  may 
be  utilized  by  governmental  scientists  in  their 
investigations.  That  peach  yellows  is  con¬ 
tagious,  no  one  who  has  seen  the  insidious 
disease  spread  from  orchard  to  orchard,  from 
township  to  township,  and  county  to  county 
can  doubt. 

We  have  proved  that  the  sap  of  au  infected 
tree  inserted  in  the  branch  of  a  healthy  one, 
will  convey  the  disease  immediately;  also  that 
yellows  will  develop  in  a  young  tree  grown 
from  a  diseased  peach  pit;  but  pits  from  fruit 
in  advanced  stages  of  yellows  will  not  grow. 
We  have  found  yellows  equally  destructive 
upon  poor  light  soils  and  rich  virgiu  lands, 
which  are  full  of  potash  and  of  every  iugred- 
ent  recommended  by  Eastern  yellows  doctors 
as  being  sure  cures  1 

Scientific  Professors  and  miscropists  have 
made  exhaustive  examinations  of  diseased 
trees;  and,  while  finding  bacteria  in  their  sap, 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  whether 
bacteria  are  the  cause  or  effect  of  peach  yel¬ 
lows.  By  the  removal  of  all  diseased  stock, 
we  are  again  growing  healthy  trees  and  fruit, 
and  notwithstanding  the  blizzard,  and  extreme 
cold  West,  East,  and  South,  peach  buds  are 
all  right  in  Western  Michigan,  and  prospects 
were  never  better  for  a  full  crop  of  peaches 
and  other  fruits.  w.  a.  b. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


tions  regarding  the  cause  and  possible  cure  of 
peach  yellows  are  to  be  made  in  Delaware, 
by  experts  from  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  and  by  the  experimental 
department  of  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  We  who  have  seen  the  effects  of  yellows, 
in  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  beautiful  peach  trees,  know  something  of 
the  effects  and  contagious  character  of  this 
dread  disease.  We  have  tried  doctoring  with 
all  of  the  “sure  cures”  recommended  by  mo¬ 
dern  yellows  quacks,  without  the  least  effect. 
We  know  that  yellows  is  not  caused  by  climatic 
conditions,  or  lack  of  all,  or  any  particular 
ingredient  in  the  soil,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
full  developement  of  the  tree,  and  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit.  We  know  also  that  yellows 
is  alarmingly  contagious  and  that  it  has  repeat- 
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edly  spread  over  wide  areas  of  country,  devast¬ 
ating  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  peach 
orchards,  and  ruining  hundreds  of  growers. 
But  such  sad  results  have  taught  us  lessons 
which  it  may  be  well  for  other  growers  to 
heed.  We  know  that  by  the  immediate 
destruction  of  each  and  every  tree  upon  the 
developement  of  the  first  symptoms  of  yellows, 
the  disease  is,  and  can  be  prevented,  and 
peaches  successfully  grown  in  localities  once 
badly  infected. 

In  the  Rural  of  March  10th,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale, 
of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  “he  cures  what  he  believes  to  be  yellows 
with  applications  of  potash,  with  nitrogen 
sometimes  added.”  Further  he  says  that  “a 
tree  affected  with  yellows  is  sick,  and  should 
receive  treatment.  ”  We  have  tried  Mr.  Hale’s 
specific  and  all  other  yellows  cures  without 
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In  a  little  book  called  “Homes  for  To-Day” 
are  plans  for  the  house  which  we  have  thought 
worthy  of  being  re-engraved.  They  are  shown 
at  Figs.  178—180. 

Isolated  country  buildings  of  wood,  when 
once  a-fire,  are  usually  totally  consumed,  and 
ordinarily  may  as  well  be  abandoned  at  once, 
unless  extinguishing  apparatus  and  water  are 
close  at  hand,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  As 
at  present  constructed,  wooden  dwelling 
houses  are  veritable  tinder-boxes,  the  space 
between  the  studs  forming  admirable  flues, 
through  which  there  is  a  strong  draught  to 
carry  the  fire  to  all  parts  of  the  building  iiian 
incredibly  short  time.  Even  in  large  cities 
and  towns,  where  there  is  every  facility  for 
controlling  the  flames,  a  wooden  building  is 
seldom  saved ;  and  often  others  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  are  sacrificed  to  the  destruct¬ 
ive  ..element.  'X As  a  consequence,  insurance 
rates  are  much  higher  upon  such  structures 
than  upon  the  more  fire-proof  brick,  stone  and 
iron  buildings;  and  often  an  owner  prefers  to 
insure  his  own  buildings  rather  than  pay  the 
premiums  demanded  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

This  little  cottage  is  presented  as  a  type 
and  an  illustration  of  what  precautions  may 
be  taken  to  render  wooden  dwellings  more 
secure  against  fire,  and  it  is  the  author’s  belief 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  frame 
house  will  be  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  any  other 
structure,  for  it  may  be  seriously  doubted  if 
there  has  ever  been  constructed  an  absolutely 
fire  proof  building. 

Stone  is  very  readily  disintegrated  by  the 
action  of  fire,  and  often  crumbles,  cracks  and 
sunders  from  the  heat  of  fire  at  a  considerable 
distance;  and  while  it  is  very  properly  used 
for  foundations,  should  only  be  used  above 
ground  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  that 
where  it  does  not  bear  weight  of  importance. 

Steel,  iron  and  wood  are  the  most  reliable 
materials  for  piers,  posts,  girders,  beams  etc. , 
but  should  always  be  encased  in  fire-proof 
material,  which  is  found  in  hollow  or  porous 
burned  clay  or  terra-cotta.  This  material  may 
be  formed  in  every  desirable  shape,  from  sheets 
one  inch  in  thickness  to  heavy  blocks  several 
feet  in  dimension,  and  is  thus  adapted  to  all 
purposes  for  fire-proofing.  Next  to  asbestos, 
porous  terra-cotta  is  probably  the  best  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  and  cold  available  for 
building  purposes,  and  is  as  good  a  non-con¬ 
ductor  of  sound  as  of  heat  and  cold. 

Referring  to  the  illustrations,  the  extreme 
length  of  the  cottage  shown  is  20  feet;  width, 
25  feet;  hight  of  first  and  second  stories,  8  ieet 
6  inches;  depth  of  cellar,  0  feet  0  inches,  ilie 
ground  floor  contains  050  square  feet. 


POTATOES. 


A.  B.  ALLEN. 

The  increased  attention  that  the  Rural  has 
recently  been  giving  to  the  improved  cultiva 
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tion  of  this  very  important  crop  is  highly  op¬ 
portune,  particularly  since  importations  have 
become  so  enormous,  and  the  imported  tubers 
are  sold  in  our  ports  at  such  low  prices  as  to 
greatly  lessen  the  profit  of  our  farmers  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  crop;  and  to  render  the  thing  still 
worse  for  the  American  cultivator,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  new  tarifE  reported  in  Congress,  to 
abolish  the  15  cents  duty  per  bushel  now  levied 
upon  this  vegetable.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the 
farmers  say  that,  in  justice  to  them,  the  duty 
ought  to  be  increased  to  25  cents  per  bushel. 
It  is  reported  that  149,000  bushels  of  potatoes 
were  imported  from  Europe  into  the  city  of 
New  York  alone  during  four  days  early 
last  January;  how  many  more  bushels  have 
since  followed  them  up  to  the  present  time,  in 
this  and  other  ports  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  I 
see  it  stated  that  the  enormous  quantity  of 
over  two  million  bushels  were  imported  last 
year.  If  this  state  of  the  thing  continues, 
farmers  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  over  25  to 
30  cents  per  bushel  for  their  crop  in  the  sea¬ 
ports,  and  after  deduction  for  transportation 
aud  all  market  charges,  there  will  be  so  little 
left  to  pay  over  to  them  for  their  crop,  that 
they  will  give  up  all  production  in  disgust  ex¬ 
cept  for  their  own  family  use.  Fifty  cents  per 
bushel  is  the  least  price  that  potatoes  should 
bring  in  our  seaports  to  realize  a  fair  profit  on 
them. 

By  adopting  improved  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  cost  may  be  somewhat  reduced,  and 
no  doubt  those  engaged  in  this  industry  will 
give  heed  to  the  suggestions  appearing  in  the 
Rural.  But  in  one  thing  writers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  greatly  differ,  and  that  is  in  the  choice 
and  preparation  of  seed.  Some  say  that  if 
large  whole  potatoes  are  planted  they  are  sure 
to  give  the  largest  crops;  others  contend  for 
medium  sized  tubers  down  to  the  very  small¬ 
est;  again,  others  say  that  pieces  cut  with  only 
one  eye  are  the  best  and  so  on.  If  pieces  or 
whole  tubers  with  more  than  one  eye  are  used, 
as  many  stalks  spring  up  as  there  are  eyes  in 
the  “seed,”  and  their  roots  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  each  other,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  so  many  small  ones  are  produced,  instead 
of  a  few  of  large  or  medium  size,  which 
would  be  worth  double  as  much  as  the  small 
ones. 

The  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country 
ought  to  take  up  this  subject  and  make  a 
series  of  careful  experiments  as  to  the  above, 
and  in  doing  this  they  should  note  the  kind  of 
soil  under  cultivation,  and  the  season — wheth¬ 
er  too  wet  or  too  dry,  or  with  just  sufficient 
rainfall  to  insure  a  good  steady  growth  of  the 
crop. 

R.  N.-Y.  Remarks. — The  R.  N.-Y.  humbly 
begs  to  remark  that  its  own  experiments, begun 
10  years  ago  and  reported  from  time  to  time 
in  these  columns,  ought  to  throw  some  little 
light  upon  this  important  question  of  the  size 
of  seed.  As  a  result  of  these  trials,  our  belief 
is  that  no  one  can  say  or  ever  will  be  able  to 
say  whether  it  is  better  to  use  whole  potatoes 
or  any  given  number  of  eyes  or  size  of  pieces 
as  a  guide  for  all  potatoes.  The  number  of 
sprouts  desirable  to  have  in  a  hill  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  distance  apart  of  the 
hills  and  on  the  vigor  of  the  vines.  That  is 
the  question  which  stations  may  well  exercise 
themselves  over. 

Within  a  few  days  the  writer  has  been  dig¬ 
ging  up  seed  pieces  of  different  varieties 
planted  10  days  ago.  Any  one  who  will  do 
this  at  such  a  time  will  find  that  the  size  of 
the  seed  must  be  determined  by  the  number 
and  vigor  of  the  eyes.  For  example,  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  No.  2  has  not  only  few  eyes,  but  those  of  the 
seed-end  alone  were  pushing,  notwithstanding 
the  seed  potatoes  had  been  exposed  to  the 
light  and  heat  for  a  week  or  more  previous  to 
planting.  Half-pieces  of  this  variety  were 
planted.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  3  has  few  eyes 
also,  yet  from  every  eye  planted  a  strong 
shoot  was  growing.  Does  it  not  follow  that 
smaller  pieces  of  the  No.  3  than  of  the  No.  2 
should  be  planned?  The  Everitt  Potato  has 
many  eyes,  and  a  peculiarity  is  that  all  seem 
equally  sensitive  or  ready  to  grow. 

Let  us  take  50  different  varieties  of  potatoes 
—all  of  the  same  size— and  cut  them  to  two 
eyes.  We  shall  find  that  some  of  the  varieties 
will  give  a  porfect  stand,  aud  yield  a  large 
crop  of  marketable  potatoes,  while  others 
will  give  a  very  imperfect  stand  aud  a  small 
yield.  The  same  will  be  the  case  if  whole  seed 
bo  planted.  Some  varieties  will  send  up  a 
dozeu  shoots,  others  only  a  few.  The  yield  of 
the  one  may  be  a  large  crop  of  small  potatoes ; 
of  the  other  a  large  crop  of  large  potatoes. 
The  farmer  can  judge  what  sized  seed  to  plant 
when  he  sees  and  knows  his  potato,  how  the 
seed  has  been  kept,  and  how  it  will  act  in  his 
soil,  and  not  until  then — and  there  is  no  ex¬ 
periment  station  that  can  tell  him. 

Our  experience  has  led  us  to  answer  all  in¬ 
quiries  :  “Use  large  sized  pieces  containing 
two  or  three  strong  eyes,"  and  that  is  the 
nearest  we  can  come  to  any  fixed  rule. 

The  advice  to  plant  “whole  seed”  is  very  bad 
indeed.  We  feel  assured  that  if  followed  out 


with  certain  varieties,  a  yield  of  small  tubers 
will  be  insured  every  time ,  while  with  other 
varieties  the  advice  may  be  as  sound  as  a 
silver  dollar. 

The  result  at  certain  experiment  stations, 
which  show  that  the  best  yields  come  from 
whole  seed,  prove  simply  that  seed  preserved 
in  a  certain  way,  planted  and  cultivated  in  a 
certain  way  and  in  a  certain  soil  and  situa¬ 
tion,  will  give  the  largest  crops  for  the  parti¬ 
cular  varieties  tried;  and  they  prove  nothing 
more,  in  so  far  as  the  R.  N.-Y.  may  judge 
from  its  own  experiments. 


FLAX  CULTURE. 

The  one  thing  absolutely  necessary  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  growing  of  flax  is  that  the  land  should 
be  free  from  weeds  of  all  kinds.  I  am  told 
that  some  crops  will  choke  out  weeds,  but  flax 
will  not.  For  this  reason  it  is  best  that  flax 
should  folio  w  corn,  potatoes  or  some  other  hoed 
crop,  or  should  be  sown  on  summer  fallow.  If 
it  follows  some  other  small  grain,  and  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition  and  free  from 
weeds,  a  good  crop  may  sometimes  be  grown 
by  plowing  very  late  in  the  spring  and  giving 
good  deep  and  thorough  cultivation. 

Flax  can  be  grown  most  successfully  on  a 
soil  with  considerable  clay  in  it;  but  when 
grown  on  the  rich  vegetable  mold  of  our 
Northwestern  prairies,  deep  plowing,  which 
brings  the  clay  subsoil  to  the  surface,  will  put 
the  ground  in  condition  for  a  good  crop.  I 
sow  flax  in  this  latitude  between  May  20th  and 
June  1st,  using  a  broadcast  seeder  and  sowing 
half  a  bushel  per  acre.  It  is  ready  for  har¬ 
vesting  about  three  weeks  later  than  spring 
wheat,  and  I  handle  it  in  the  same  way,  bind¬ 
ing  it  with  twine  and  stacking  as  other  grains 
are  stacked  Many  here  do  not  bind,  and  it 
can  be  handled  very  well  in  loose  gavels,  but  I 
prefer  binding. 

With  proper  cultivation,  I  have  found  flax 
as  profitable  as  any  crop  I  have  grown,  but  it 
will  not  bear  neglect  or  poor  cultivation.  One 
thing  may  be  set  down  as  certain  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  flax ;  that  is,  an  average  c^op  will  never 
pay.  With  good  cultivation  it  is  easy  to  pro¬ 
duce  double  an  average  crop,  and  not  difficult 
to  run  it  up  to  three  times  the  average,  as  flax 
responds  most  cheerfully  to  superior  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

I  have  never  found  that  flax  exhausts  the 
soil  more  than  any  other  crop  of  small  grain, 
but  of  course  it  will  not  do  to  follow  flax  after 
flax  from  year  to  year.  But  I  al  ways  consider  it 
bad  management  when  I  am  obliged  to  sow 
the  same  crop  on  the  same  land  twice  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  always  consider  that  I  deserve  the 
poor  crop  which  almost  invariably  follows. 
Valley  City,  Dakota.  n.  r. 


SORGHUM  SUGAR-MAKING. 


Bulletin  No.  45  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  devoted  to  investigations  upon 
the  cost  and  value  of  sorghum  as  a  sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  crop  and  the  production  of  sugar  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  sugar  house,  by  Dr.  Ar¬ 
thur  T.  Neale,  Chemist  of  the  Station.  The 
investigations  took  place  during  the  last  sugar- 
producing  season,  in  September,  October  and 
part  of  November,  at  the  Hughes  sugar-house 
at  Rio  Grande,  Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  the 
chemical  work  was  afterwards  done  at  the 
Station’s  laboratory  at  New  Brunswick. 

The  Rio  Grande  Sugar  Company,  after  six 
years  of  hard  work,  found  that  the  sorghum 
sugar  business  was  unprofitable,  and  therefore 
closed  its  factory  and  disposed  of  its  machin¬ 
ery.  Of  the  various  causes  assigned  for  this 
failure,  the  following  are  the  most  reason¬ 
able:  1.  The  small  tonnage  of  cane  per  acre. 
2.  The  inefficiency  of  the  cane  mill  as  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  separating  sugar  from  sorghum.  3. 
The  marked  decline  in  the  wholesale  prices  of 
raw  sugar  and  molasses. 

It  was  believed  that  the  two  former  causes 
could  be  overcome,  especially  after  the  suc¬ 
cessful  application  of  the  diffusion  process  in 
the  government  experiments,  and  the  Hughes 
Sugar-house  Company  was  organized  and  a 
sugar  house  built  and  equipped  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  paying 
a  proportion  of  the  expenses,  as  it  conducted 
a  series  of  experiments  there. 

The  average  product  of  the  cane  per  acre 
for  four  years  was  7.3  tons.  Last  year  the 
number  of  hills  per  acre  was  increased,  more 
suitable  soil  was  selected,  and  proper  fertiliz¬ 
ers  were  used  with  the  result  that  the  crops 
raised  by  the  farmers  averaged  15  tons  per 
acre,  or  more  than  double  the  average  crops 
of  the  previous  four  years.  Cause  of  failure 
No.  1  was  thus  avoided. 

In  spite  of  low  prices,  it  was  believed  that 
financial  success  could  be  achieved  if  90  per 


cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  sugar  in  the  cane 
could  be  secured  in  merchantable  form.  The 
advocates  of  sorghum  sugar-making  claimed 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  by  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  diffusion  process  for  milling,  and 
the  entire  season  was  spent  in  studying  this 
problem,  which  was  not  solved  until  Novem 
ber  22,  too  late  to  secure,  this  season,  positive 
results  in  proof  of  the  financial  success  of  the 
industry.  Data  were  collected,  however, 
which,  we  are  told,  “strengthen  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  sorghum  sugar  can  be  made  with 
profit  in  New  Jersey,”  and  if  in  New  Jersey, 
then  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  also. 
The  report  declares  that  farmers  can  average 
14  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  at  an  average  ex¬ 
pense  of  $2.46  per  ton.  At  present  market 
prices  the  available  products  from  one  ton  of 
cane  will  average  $6.36,  one-half  of  which 
should  go  to  the  farmer  in  payment  for  his 
crop.  With  an  income  of  $3  18,  his  profits 
would  be  72  cents  per  ton,  or  $10.10  per  acre, 
or  14  per  cent,  on  an  assumed  valuation  of  $70 
invested  in  the  land. 

Average  cane  contains  9  per  cent,  of  sugar 
in  its  juice;  cane  containing  10  per  cent., 
11  per  cent,  and  12  per  cent,  of  sugar  was 
grown  by  Rio  Grande  farmers  during  the  past 
year,  with  yields  ranging  from  15  to  22  tons 
per  acre.  Profits,  consequently,  may  be  very 
much  larger  than  14  per  cent. ;  for  instance, 
one  man’s  possible  profits  last  season  were 
$46  71  per  acre,  or  66.7  per  cent,  on  his  invest¬ 
ment*  and  another’s  profits  could  have  been 
$25.67  per  acre,  or  36.7  per  cent,  on  his  invest¬ 
ment. 

From  the  manufacturers’  standpoint,  the 
season’s  work  and  investigations  show  that  a 
sugar- house,  such  as  the  Hughes,  costing 
$15,000,  can  work  up  35  to  40  tons  a  day,  at 
an  expense  of  $2  39  per  ton,  including  legal 
interest  and  taxes  on  capital,  but  excluding 
cost  of  superintendence. 

The  manufacturer’s  share  in  the  products 
from  one  ton  of  average  cane  would  be  $3.18; 
his  balance  would,  therefore  be  79  cents, 
equivalent  to  $27.65  per  day  or  $1,935.50  for 
the  season.  With  due  allowances  for  super¬ 
intendence,  this  balance  would  admit  of  the 
payment  of  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
capital. 

For  each  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  the  cane  juice, 
in  excess  of  nine  per  cent.,  an  additional 
dividend  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  can  be 
declared  on  the  season’s  work.  On  such  cane  as 
some  of  that  grown  last  year,  a  dividend  of  20 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  could  be  declared,  in 
addition  to  the  payment  of  legal  interest  and 
taxes. 

There  is  so  much  hope  for  farmers  in  the 
prospects  for  this  new  industry,  and  so  much 
has  been  said  about  the  diffusion  process,  on 
which  its  success  will  entirely  depend,  that  we 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  re-engrave,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  illustrative  cuts  which  ac¬ 
company  the  report.  The  engravings  explain 
their  own  character  and  purpose  so  well  that 
only  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  be  re¬ 
quired  with  each. 

At  Fig.  172  is  the  Hughes  sugar-house  and 


Fig.  172. 

its  machinery.  The  main  building  is  33  feet 
high  and  30  feet  square.  Its  walls  for  the  first 
18  feet  are  built  of  brick,  and  above  this  point 
the  entire  structure  is  sheathed  with  corru¬ 
gated  iron;  fire-risks  are  thereby  materially 
lessened.  In  plain  view  are  the  cane-carrier, 
the  section-cutter,  or  leaf-separator,  the 
shredding  knife,  and  the  two  fans  and 
shaking  tables,  which  separate  the  leaves 
and  dust  from  the  cut  canes  by  blow¬ 
ing  the  refuse  matter  into  the  leaf  chute, 
while  the  sections  of  cane  descend  to  the  shred¬ 
ding  knife,  which  cuts  them  into  a  mass  of 
chips,  splinters  and  pulp,  from  which  the  su¬ 
gar  can  be  easily  separated  by  means  of  diffu¬ 
sion.  The  shredded  cane  is  taken  to  the  dif¬ 
fusion  battery,  on  the  left,  where  the  sugar  is 
extracted.  All  of  this  machinery  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Mr  Hughes,  and  at  present  can  be 
found  only  in  his  factory ;  hence  the  chief  rea¬ 
son  why  it  is  pictured  here. 

The  cane  is  bundled  in  the  field,  drawn  to 


the  house  on  wagons,  and  unloaded  upon  an 
open  platform.  As  fast  as  the  bundles  are 
needed  they  are  hoisted  to  a  door  25  feet  above 
the  ground,  through  which  they  are  drawn 
into  the  house  and  immediately  dropped  upon 
the  cane-carrier,  shown  at  Fig.  173.  This  re¬ 
sembles  a  box  14  feet  long  and  24  inches  wide. 
Its  bottom  is  circled  by  two  endless  iron  chains, 
which  are  connected  at  intervals  of  one  foot 
by  strips  of  wood  called  “lags.”  These  lags 
reach  from  one  side  of  the  box  to  the  other 
and  are  constantly  moving  forward  at  the 
rate  of  25  feet  per  minute. 

The  diagram  shows  that  the  section-cutter 
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Fig.  173. 


is  placed  directly  across  the  end  of  the  cane- 
carrier.  This  cutter  has  two  fly-wheels,  each 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  360  pounds  in 
weight.  The  space  between  them,  viz.,  33 
inches,  is  spanned  by  two  knife-blades,  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  to  each  other,  each  of 
which  is  therefore  long  enough  to  cut  off  a 
complete  section  of  the  cane-bed  at  every  revo¬ 
lution.  When  the  knives  revolve  88  times  per 
minute,  the  sections  will  bo  an  inch  and  two- 
thirds  long. 

The  way  in  which  the  seed  tops  escape 
the  knife  and  are  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  cane  is  clearly  shown  here.  The 
space  between  the  section-cutter  and  the 
end  of  the  carrier  is  about  nine  inches  wide. 
The  weight  of  the  seed-tops  holds  the  heavy 
ends  of  the  cane  in  position  until  they  are 
pushed  forward  far  enough  to  bridge  this 
space  and  rest  upon  the  cutting  block ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  seed-tops  are  pushed  from  the 
cutter  they  fall  into  the  chute,  which  leads 
them  outside  the  house.  This  very  simple 
contrivance  saves  all  the  expenses  and  delay 
caused  by  hand-topping  in  the  field. 

The  fans,  Fig.  174,  are  supported  directly 


under  the  section-cutter  and  revolve  300  times 
a  minute.  They  winnow  the  sorghum,  blow¬ 
ing  the  leaves  and  light  refuse  into  the  leaf 
chute,  and  dropping  the  cleaned  sections  of 
cane  into  the  shredding-knife. — Fig.  175. 


Fig.  175. 

This  is  a  steel  cylinder  six  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  24  inches  long.  By  unscrewing  sev¬ 
eral  heavy  bolts,  counter-sunk  into  its  face,  a 
section  one  inch  thick  and  two  feet  long  will 
be  loosened  and  a  knife-blade  of  the  same 
length  will  fall  out.  When  properly  set,  this 
blade  protrudes  slightly  from  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder  and  closely  resembles  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  iron  in  a  carpenter’s  plane.  This 
machine  revolves  1,700  times  a  minute. 

Diffusing  cane  means  extracting  its  sugar 
by  means  of  hot  water.  A  diffusion  battery 
is  an  arrangement  of  tanks  in  which  this 
work  is  done.  Diffusion,  therefore,  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  well-known  process  of  milling, 
or  crushing  cane  between  rollers.  Its  super¬ 
iority  lies  in  its  power  of  securing  practically 
all  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane.  Its  principal 
drawback  is  the  ease  with  which  excessive 
amounts  of  water  may  be  used,  and  unneces¬ 
sary  expenses  for  evaporation  thereby  incurred 


The  Rio  Grande  diffusion  battery,  Fig.  170, 
consists  of  ten  copper  tanks  or  cells,  holding  20 


Fig.  176. 


gallons  of  water  each,  and  10  or  more  baskets 
of  perforated  copper  of  such  form  that  each 
can  be  placed  in  a  “cell,”  leaving  little  or  no 
waste  room.  With  careful  packing  each  can 
hold  100  pounds  of  cane  chips.  Then  there  is 
a  crane  or  derrick  with  10  arms— one  for  each 
cell  or  basket.  These  arms  radiate  from  the 
central  shaft  like  spokes  in  a  wheel,  and  are 
so  arranged  that  a  movement  of  any  one  of 
them,  in  any  direction,  involves  a  correspond¬ 
ing  motion  of  the  entire  system.  This  derrick 
can  be  easily  raised  or  lowered  through  a 
space  of  10  inches  by  meaus  of  the  hydraulic 
press.  It  can  also  be  involved,  by  hand, 
around  its  shaft  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  fore¬ 
man  desires.  When  in  operation  its  load 
weighs  1,700  pounds. 

The  tanks  are  arranged  in  a  circle  10  feet  in 
diameter.  Each  is  provided  with  a  two-inch 
outlet,  and  also  with  the  steam-fittings  neces¬ 
sary  to  heat  its  contents  to  212°  Fah. 

The  derrick  shaft  forms  the  center  of  the 
circle.  It  is  a  four-inch  iron  pipe,  approxi¬ 
mately  12  feet  in  length,  with  its  lower  end 
fastened  to  the  piston  of  the  hydraulic  press 
and  its  upper  end  chained  to  a  counterpoise. 

The  diagram  shows  that  the  baskets  are 
attached  to  the  derrick  by  means  of  bent  rods 
pivoted  upon  the  ends  of  the  arms;  this  makes 
it  possible  to  swing  any  basket  outside  of  the 
circle  of  the  tanks  for  convenience  in  handling. 

Assume  that  the  battery  has  not  been  in  use 
— the  first  step  will  be  to  draw  20  gallons  of 
hot  water  into  each  cell.  A  covered  basket 
containing  100  pounds  of  cane  chips  is  then 
hung  upon  an  arm  of  the  crane  and  dipped 
in  cell  No.  1.  After  a  delay  of  a  minute,  the 
cane  is  raised  and  revolved  so  that  the  basket 
hangs  over  cell  No.  2.  A  second  basket  of 
chips  is  then  hung  upon  the  empty  arm  over 
cell  No.  1  and  the  crane  is  lowered.  When¬ 
ever  the  crane  is  raised  it  is  also  revolved  and 
an  empty  arm  is  thereby  brought  over  cell 
No.  1.  Whenever  the  crane  is  lowered  the 
basket  of  fresh  cane  hung  upon  this  arm  is 
dipped  into  cell  No.  1.  This  process  is  repeat¬ 
ed  again  and  again  until  a  basket  of  chips 
hangs  from  each  arm  of  the  derrick.  The 
result  of  this  will  be  that  the  first  basket  will 
have  been  dipped  into  ten  cells;  the  second 
will  have  been  dipped  into  nine  cells;  the 
third  into  eight  cells;  and  the  tenth  or  last 
basket  into  cell  No.  1  only.  Three  distinct 
ends  are  thereby  gained: 

1.  Practically,  all  of  the  sugar  will  be  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  the  chips  in  the  first  basket,  and  this 
sugar  will  be  distributed  among  the  solutions 
in  ten  cells.  This  basket  can  therefore  be  emp¬ 
tied  upon  the  bagasse  pile. 

2.  Ten  baskets  of  chips  will  have  been  dipped 
into  cell  No.  1,  and  each  will  have  given  up 
■more  or  less  of  its  sugar.  The  solution  in  the 
first  cell  will  therefore  be  concentrated  enough 
to  admit  of  economical  evaporation,  and  can 
be  drawn  off  into  the  evaporator, 

3.  An  empty  basket  aud  an  empty  cell  will 
thereby  be  secured  side  by  side.  The  basket 
can  be  filled  with  fresh  cane  and  dipped  into 
the  strongest  solution  left  in  the  battery,  viz. , 
that  in  cell  No.  2.  The  empty  cell  can  be  filled 
with  hot  water  and  the  final  dip  thereby  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  cane  containing  least  sugar,  viz., 
that  in  the  second  basket  filled.  When  the 
crane  is  raised,  the  solution  in  cell  No.  2  can 
be  drawn  into  the  evaporator,  and  basket  No. 
2  can  be  emptied  upon  the  bagasse  pile.  From 
this  stage,  the  process  continues  without  inter¬ 
ruption  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday 
night. 

There  are  also  an  open  evaporator,  a  vacuum 
pan,  hot  room  appliances,  and  a  centrifugal 
machine;  but  as  similar  apparatus  can  be  seen 
in  use  wherever  sugar  is  produced  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale,  no  description  of  them  is  needed 
here. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  silo  has  slowly  moved,  in  yearly  waves, 
westward,  shorn  at  each  step  of  some  of  its 
first  magnificent  pretensions,  says  Prof.  San¬ 
born,  in  the  Mirror  aud  Farmer.  It  has  not 
quite  settled  down  to  its  true  merits  yet,  b 
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has  reached  a  point  where  it  can  be  dispassion¬ 
ately  discussed.  The  R.  N.-Y.  certainly  has 
reason  to  congratulate  itself  that  it  tried  hard 
to  guard  its  readers  against  the  ensilage  craze 
under  the  advocacy  of  Dr.  Bailey,  of  Bille¬ 
rica . 

P.  B.  Crandall  stated,  before  the  Western 
N.  Y.  Hort.  Society,  that  grapes,  picked  and 
wilted,  then  buried  in  stone  jars  three  or  four 
feet  below  the  surface,  will  come  out  with 
stems  green  and  fruit  plump  and  bright  in  the 

spring . 

Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  cur  leading  arbori- 
cultural  authority,  speaks  warm  words  of 
praise  for  our  favorite  tree,  the  Yellow-wood 
(Cladrastis  tinctoria).  He  says,  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  paper,  Garden  and  Forest,  that  it  is  very 
hardy  as  far  north  as  New  England, and  grows 
rapidly  in  all  soils  and  situations.  No  insects 
prey  upon  its  dark-green,  graceful  foliage;  its 
beautiful,  long,  pendulous  racemes  of  pure 
white,  fragrant  flowers  appear  in  June,  when 
most  other  trees  have  passed  their  blooming 
period.  The  Yellow- wood  is  a  beautiful  ob¬ 
ject  in  winter  on  account  of  its  perfectly 
smooth,  gray  bark  and  the  delicacy  of  its 

branchlets . 

The  New  England  Farmer  says  that  it  was 
not  an  unwise  remark  of  a  young  man  who, 
when  speaking  of  another  who  had  spent  much 
of  his  life  in  ‘pulling  wires”  for  his  promo¬ 
tion,  said  that  if  one  will  settle  down  to  the 
work  undertaken  with  a  determination  to  do 
that  in  the  best  manner,  he  will  soon  find  that 
other  folks  will  attend  to  promotion.  It  is  the 
one  who  learns  to  do  some  useful  thing  and  to 
do  it  well,  whose  services  are  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  Advertising  is  an  indispensable  way 
to  make  one’s  wants  known  e  nd  the  reputa¬ 
tion  for  knowing  one’s  business  thoroughly 
aud  for  doing  it  as  well  as  he  knows,  is  a 
standing  advertisement  which  enough  will  see 
to  keep  him  constantly  employed.  The  world 
needs  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  honest,  well 
performed,  useful  labor.  This  is  a  commodity 
the  supply  of  which  is  never  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand  . 

Mr.  Stewart  says  that  when  potatoes  are 
boiled  and  fed  with  wheat  bran  and  milk 
there  is  no  other  food  which  makes  better  and 
more  pork.  It  cannot  be  ignored  that  pota¬ 
toes  when  fed  in  this  way  are  cheaper  food  for 

swine  than  corn  is . 

Permanent  sod  is  an  injury  to  the  trees  of 
an  orchard,  says  Professor  Bailey,  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  This  is  forci¬ 
bly  shown  in  the  case  of  the  old  College  or¬ 
chard.  The  trees  in  grass  make  less  growth, 
have  foliage  of  a  yellowish-green  color  and 

bear  smaller  fruit . . . 

Some  of  our  exchanges,  says  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den,  are  indulging  in  considerable  captious 
criticism  on  the  appropriation  of  $585,000 
made  by  Congress  to  the  States,  to  be  used  in 
experiment  station  work.  It  is  certainly 
within  the  range  of  its  capabilities  for  any 
single  one  of  these  experiment  stations  to  dem¬ 
onstrate,  by  a  very  slight  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  agriculture,  how  the  whole  sum 
can  be  saved  to  the  country.  The  director  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  gives  a  very 
forcible  illustration  of  that  in  these  words: 
“Could  the  Station  furnish  the  farmers  of 
Ohio  with  information  that  would  enable 
them  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  their  an¬ 
nual  wheat  crop  of  30,000,000  bushels  by  but 
half  a  million  the  bushel ,  or  to  increase,  an¬ 
nually,  the  yield  by  but  one  pound,  even,  on 
each  of  the  two  and  a  half  million  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  this  crop,  it  would  save  them  its  an¬ 
nuity  of  $15,000 . 


DIRECT. 

Puck:  “It  requires  no  profound  study  to 
learn  that  the  farmers  are  numerically  the 
greatest  body  of  workmen  in  the  country; 
that  they  have  an  enormous  plurality  over 
any  one  class  of  laborers.  They  do  not  make 
so  much  noise  as,  let  us  say,  one  certain  other 
class ;  but  they  can  make  Presidents  and  Con¬ 
gressmen,  and  through  their  representatives 
can  make  laws.  These  facts  wo  sometimes 
forget;  and  to  people  in  the  large  cities  a 
howling  master-workman  on  a  street  corner 
is  a  much  greater  figure  than  a  silent  farmer 
on  the  far  horizon.  Yet  the  master-work- 
man,  according  to  his  own  figures,  has  one 
million  men  behind  him,  while  there  are  seven 
and  a-half  million  persons  doing  work  on  the 
farm  lands  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
These  things  are  undeniably  true— yet  it  is 
equally  true  there  is  no  large  class  of  men  in 
the  country  whose  interests  receive  less  intel¬ 
ligent  and  sincere  attention  from  either  State 
or  national  legislators.  The  farmers  have  not 
the  means  of  ready  intercommunication,  the 
facilities  for  frequent  meeting  and  for  the 
discussion  of  public  matters,  which  townsfolk 
enjoy.  They  are  hard-working  men;  their 
acquaintance  with  any  but  their  own  narrow 
world  is  slight;  they  have  little  opportunity 
to  read  the  newspapers — and  those  they  do 
read  are  not  tjie  sort  to  give  them  broad  views 


of  human  affairs  and  of  the  world’s  progress. 
They  grow,  naturally,  in  such  life,  conserva¬ 
tive,  hide-bound  (is  ’the  good  old  country 
phrase),  and  intensely  partisan. 

Thus  it  comes  that  their  representatives 
in  Congress  or  in  the  State  Legislature  are 
often  peculiarly  unrepresentative  of  the  very 
men  who  elect  them  to  office.  The  country 
member  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  smart 
man  of  a  village  or  country  town.  He  gains 
his  position  in  politics  by  his  influence 
with  the  townspeople  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  the  party  managers  on  the  other. 
Thus  he  is  put  forward  as  the  candidate 
of  his  party,  and  when  election-day  comes, 
the  farmers  of  his  district  drive  in  from 
miles  around  and  vote  for  him,  because  he  is 
the  candidate  of  the  party.  He  can  rely  on 
their  vote  if  he  is  a  partisan  in  good  standing; 
and  he  need  do  no  more  to  keep  in  favor  with 
them  than  to  canvass  his  district  in  the  ortho¬ 
dox  fashion,  and  make  a  few  empty  promises. 
If,  when  elected,  he  has  offices  to  dispose  of, 
they  go  to  the  .townspeople  who  worked  for 
him ;  if  he  gets  an  appropriation  for  his  dis¬ 
trict,  it  goes  to  the  local  contractor  for  dredg¬ 
ing  some  10-foot  wide  creek  between  a  cheese- 
factory  and  a  railroad  station.  As  for  the  farm¬ 
ers — why  he  will  give  them  a  brand-new  speech 
when  he  comes  up  for  re-election.  .  .  Truly 
he  appears  as  the  champion  of  a  bill  to  sup¬ 
press  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  or 
some  such  measure.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  is 
moved  to  this  course  as  much  by  the  prayers 
of  the  farmer  as  by  a  desire  to  make  the  oleo 
men  buy  him  off.  And  if  he  carries  through 
a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  two 
or  three  of  his  political  workers  will  find  em¬ 
ployment  on  that  Board.” - Hon  James 

Wilson,  Iowa:  “Where  men  farm  for  dear  life 

the  cow  is  the  foremost  consideration.” - 

Breeder’s  Gazette:  “As  mere  producers  of 
manure ,  the  scrubs  are  perhaps  the  equals  of 
the  improved  breeds,  and  the  manure  is 
generally  about  all  that  those  who  keep 
inferior  stock  have  left  in  the  way  of 

profit  on  their  stock  operations.” - 

Trade  Bulletin:  “The  Russian  Agricultural 
Department  announces  that  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  when  Russia  can  come  forward  with 
considerable  chance  of  success  to  compete 
with  America  and  other  countries  in  supply¬ 
ing  che  Western  European  markets  with  live¬ 
stock,” - -  Husbandman :  “The  true  measure 

of  a  man  may  be  found  in  what  he  achieves, 
not  in  his  pretenses, or  assumptions.”  .  .  .“The 
farmer  who  says  his  business  ‘does  not  pay’ in 
most  cases'proclaims  his  own  incapacity,  for 
there  is  the  plain  fact  that  agriculture  returns 
larger  profits  in  this  country  than  in  any  other 
land,  no  matter  whether  prices  be  high  or  low.” 

- Rural  World:  “The  mo3t  practical 

thing  in  the  world — science.” - Stockman 

and  Farmer:  “Did  you  ever  notice  what  a 
wonderful  influence  one  good  farmer  in  a 
township  or  valley  has  upon  all  other  farm¬ 
ers  in  his  vicinity?” - Uncle  Esek  in  the 

May  Century:  “All  grab,  and  no  grip,  is  the 
most  common,  as  well  as  the  poorest,  kind  of 
economy.”.  .  .  “Vanity  is  a  disease,  and  there 
is  no  cure  for  it  this  side  of  j  the  grave,  and 
even  there  it  will  often  break  out  anew  on  the 
tombstone.”  .  .  .  “Freedom  is  the  law  of  God, 
and  yet  if  man  could  have  his  way,  one  half 
of  creation  would  be  abject  slaves  to  the  other 
half.”.  .  .  “There  is  learning  enough  in  the 
world  just  now  to  solve  any  question  that 
may  arise;  but  there  isn’t  wisdom  enough, 
put  it  all  together,  to  tell  what  makes  one  ap¬ 
ple  sweet  and  the  next  one  sour.” - 

Hoard’s  Dairyman:  “Boys. — Educate  your¬ 
selves  in  dairy  farm  work.  Learn  how  to 
handle  cows  and  young  stock  carefully,  and 
be  a  good  milker.  Don't  you  see  that  men  are 
constantly  advertising  for  young  men  of  that 
character  at  better  wages  than  other  farm 
hands  can  obtain?” 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  or  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asklnp  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


SORGHUM  AS  A  FODDER  CROP. 

R.  H.  O.,  Montague ,  N.  J.— Wbat  is  the 
value  of  sorghum  as  a  forage  crop  for  cattle? 
ANSWERED  BY  SECRETARY  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 
j^The  leaves'of  sorghum  are  valuable  cattle 
food,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  stalks  when 
in  a  green  state,  but  when  ripe,  although  they 
contain  much  more  sugar  and  are  consequent¬ 
ly  morouutritious  than  wnen  immature,  they 


are  coated  with  a  very  hard  flinty  layer  that  is 
hard  for  the  animal  to  masticate  when  un¬ 
broken.  Mr.  M.  Little,  of  Malcom,  N.  Y., 
has,  however,  demonstrated  by  several  years’ 
successful  experience,  that  the  bagasse  — 
the  crushed  stalks  from  which  the  juice  has 
been  pressed  in  making  sirup — is  a  very 
valuable  food  for  cattle,  as  his  stock  have 
kept  in  the  best  condition ;  in  fact,  fat  enough 
for  beef,  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  this  sub¬ 
stance.  But  he  thinks — and  this  is  reasonable 
— that  owing  to  the  very  hard  surface  of  the 
unbroken  stalks  the  bagasse  is  worth  more 
as  cattle  food  than  the  whole  stalk,  although 
it  must  have  lost  75  per  cent,  or  more  of  its 
sweet.  His  method  of  preserving  this  ba¬ 
gasse  for  winter  feeding  is  very  simple.  He 
draws  it  from  the  mill  to  some  field  having  a 
good  grass  surface  and  spreads  it  thinly,  so 
that  the  sun  can  reach  all  parts  of  it,  and  in 
dry,  bright  weather  one  day’s  exposure  dries 
it  so  that  it  can  be  put  into  large  stacks  and 
keep  thoroughly,  and  in  winter  it  is  fed  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  stacks.  I  think  sorghum  promises 
great  things  for  use  in  the  silo.  By  cutting  it 
when  the  seed  is  in  the  dough  state  and  imme¬ 
diately  ensiloing  it,  cutting  very  fine,  or  not 
over  three-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  the 
stalks  will  not  develop  the  very  compact  sur¬ 
face,  and  even  what  of  it  there  may  be  upon 
them  will,  by  the  action  of  fermentation,  be 
much  softened,  and  thus  rendered  much  more 
easily  masticable  and  digestible.  I  doubt 
whether  we  have  any  other  plant  that  is  so 
easily  raised  and  that  will  furnish  such  a  large 
amount  of  cattle  food  per  acre  as  sorghum, 
and  we  should  see  it  thoroughly  tried  this 
coming  Summer.  I  further  tfiink  that  those 
people  who  grow  it  for  sirup-making  will  find 
that  by  cutting  the  bagasse  directly  as  it 
comes  from  the  crusher,  it  will  still  be  more 
valuable,  ton  for  ton,  than  corn  for  ensiloing. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  study  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  sorghum  a  little  more  closely.  It  may 
be  that  we  have  in  it  a  plant  more  valuable 
than  we  have  heretofore  thought. 

A  BADLY  AFFLICTED  LOT  OF  HORSES. 

J.  T.  P.  (no  address). — 1.  My  two  mares  (seven 
years  old),  when  plowing,  get  nervous  and 
tremble  in  the  shoulders.  One  has  a  young 
colt;  the  other  will  have  one  soon.  They  eat 
heartily  and  are  fed  three  times  a  day.  They 
get  two  quarts  of  oats  and  corn  each  at  every 
feed,  besides  all  the  wild  hay  they  can  eat.  2. 
The  colt  has  a  soft  lump  at  the  knee  of  one  of 
her  front  legs.  I  have  an  old  mare,  one  of 
whose  knees  is  very  big;  was  the  colt  marked 
on  this  account?  A  “horse  doctor”  says  the 
lump  is  full  of  water  and  will  disappear  by 
rubbing.  3.  One  of  the  mares  has  a  speck  in 
one  eye.  The  “doctor”  says  it  is  caused  by 
catarrh  of  the  head ;  what  is  a  remedy  ?  4. 
The  other  mare  discharges  a  little  from  the 
right  nostril  and  has  a  hacking  cough  when 
driven  on  the  road ;  is  there  any  cure? 

ASSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1.  If  the  trembling  is  due  to  nervousness, 
the  only  remedy  is  to  handle  them  quietly  and 
kindly,  and  avoid  all  shouting,  whipping  or 
other  causes  that  tend  to  excite  them.  Many 
such  horses  are  exhausted  more  by  being  ex¬ 
cited  and  worried  than  by  actual  hard  work. 
If  due  to  weakness,  give  rest,  and  if  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  poor,  a  more  generous  diet  would  be 
the  proper  treatment.  Four  quarts  of  grain 
three  times  daily  are  a  moderate  grain  ration 
for  work  horses.  For  some  animals  that 
quantity  is  ample,  while  others  require  more. 
You  must  judge  from  the  condition  of  the 
horses  whether  the  feed  is  sufficient  in  your 
case.  2.  Such  swellings  are  not  uncommon. 
If  soft,  this  would  propably  disappear  as  the 
colt  grows  older.  It  can  be  removed  by  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  liquid  with  the  fine  needle  of  a 
hypodermic  syringe  and  applying  a  wet  baud- 
age.  Frequent  rubbing  and  the  application 
of  a  stimulating  liniment  would  favor  its  early 
absorption.  3.  If  the  speck  has  been  in  the 
eye  for  some  time,  we  would  advise  you  not  to 
trouble  it,  as  you  might  easily  make  it  worse 
instead  of  better.  But  if  it  appeared  recently, 
touch  it  daily  with  a  small  camel’s- hair  brush 
wet  in  a  solution  of  three  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  an  ounce  of  water.  4.  For  the  cough 
and  nasal  discharge  we  refer  our  inquirer  to 
the  reply  given  to  B.  T.  C.  elsewhere  in  this 
department. 

CHRONIC  COUGH  IN  A  HORSE. 

B.  T.  C.,  West  Torrington,  Conn. — My  25- 
year  old  mare  has  coughed  for  three  months 
aud  the  cough  grows  worse.  Ordinarily  it  is 
loose,  and  rattles  in  the  throat.  Sometimes 
white  matter  is  thrown  from  the  mouth  in 
coughing;  but  there  is  no  discharge  from  the 
nose.  She  takes  cold  easily,  and  then  the  cough 
is  dry  and  hard.  She  looks  and  apparently 
feels  well.  “Condition  powders”  have  done 
her  no  good;  how  should  she  be  treated? 

ans. — Rub  the  whole  region  of  the  throat 
daily  with  a  liniment  of  equal  parts  of  ammonia 
and  olive  oil  well  shaken  together,  aud  con. 
tiuue  uutil,reUeved  or^the  skin  is  slightly  blis 
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tered.  Repeat  the  application  if  necessary 
when  the  local  effect  has  disappeared.  Steam 
the  tliroat  every  evening  by  feeding  a  hot  bran 
mash  from  a  bucket.  This  should  be  prepared 
by  pouring  boiling  water  over  four  quarts  of 
wheat  bran  and  allowing  the  horse  to  eat  at 
it  from  the  bucket  while  hot.  Another 
method  would  be  to  feed  the  hot  mash  from  a 
nose-bag,  if  such  were  at  hand.  Finally  take 
one  dram  of  solid  extract  of  belladonna  and  four 
drams  pulverized  nitre,  and  mix  with  sufficient 
honey  or  sirup  to  form  a  thick  paste ;  smear  this 
dose  upon  the  back  teeth  and  tongue  three 
times  daily,  to  be  slowly  swallowed  at  leisure. 

GRAVEL  IN  A  HORSE. 

.7.  T.  E.,  Sharpstown ,  Md. — How  can  I  cure 
gravel  in  a  horse? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

With  no  history  or  symptoms  I  cannot  judge 
of  the  nature  or  location  of  the  gravel.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  urinary  calculi  or  gravel 
due  to  various  causes,  and  they  may  be  located 
at  several  points  along  the  urinary  passages 
from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder  in  the  mare, 
or  to  the  end  of  the  penis  in  the  horse;  but 
they  are  usually  in  the  bladder  or  along  the  ure¬ 
thra  of  the  horse.  Gravel  already  formed  usual¬ 
ly  has  to  be  removed  with  instruments.  For 
such  we  can  only  advise  you  to  take  the  animal 
to  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  for  exam¬ 
ination  and  operation  if  necessary.  To  favor 
the  absorption  of  small  gravel  and  prevent 
the  formation  of  more,  give  one-half  ounce  of 
carbonate  of  potash  in  the  drinking  water 
twice  daily.  An  exclusively  dry  diet  should 
be  avoided  and  care  should  be  taken  a]  ways  to 
supply  some  green,  succulent  food  or  grass 
in  summer,  and  roots,  silage  or  mashes  in  win¬ 
ter;  give  free  access  to  salt  and  encourage  the 
animal  to  drink  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain 
or  other  soft  water. 

“moon”  calves. 

J.  A.  G.,  Marion,  Va. — 1.  Will  a  cow  that 
has  been  well  treated  and  kept  well  have 
moon  calves?  If  a  cow  has  moon  calves  should 
they  be  removed,  and  what  else  should  be 
the  treatment? 

Ans. — What  are  “moon  calves?”  We  never 
saw  the  name  before,  but  suppose  you  refer  to 
some  kind  of  monstrosity.  If  our  supposition 
is  correct,  no  one  can  answer  your  query. 
Monstrosities  occur  occasionally,  but  their  ap¬ 
pearance  is  not  governed  by  any  known  law  or 
condition.  No  treatment  can  be  given  for 
such  calves,  and  their  removal  will  depend 
entirely  upon  their  usefulness.  The  next  calf 
will  probably  be  all  right. 


Miscellaneous. 


S.  J.  T.  H.,  New  Lisbon ,  Ohio. — 1.  What  is 
the  parentage  of  the  Everitt  Potato,  and  who 
was  the  originator?  2.  Do  soil,  climate,  etc., 
materially  change  the  color  of  the  skin  and 
flesh  of  potatoes?  3.  Will  potatoes  that  are 
streaked  with  red  through  the  flesh  continue 
to  be  so  from  year  to  year? 

Ans. — 1.  O.  H  Alexander,  of  Charlotte, 
Vermont,  is  the  originator,  we  believe.  Parent¬ 
age  not  known.  2.  Decidedly  as  to  the  skin, 
less  decidedly  as  to  the  flesh.  3.  Not  neces¬ 
sarily.  This  red  streak  in  some  soils  becomes 
constant. 

G.  McB.,  Bon  Accord,  Kan. — How  can  I 
protect  my  young  apple  and  pear  trees  from 
the  borers?  How  would  binding  the  trees 
with  muslin  do? 

Ans. — This  subject  was  fully  discussed  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Rural,  to  which  we  re¬ 
fer  our  inquirer.  Offensive  washes  have 
served  us  first-rate.  The  muslin,  if  first  dipped 
in  lime  would,  no  doubt,  be  effective.  Laths 
or  tarred  paper  may  be  used.  It  is  best  not  to 
allow  the  paper  to  come  in  close  contact  with 
the  tree. 

J.  W.  H.,  Marion,  Ind. — What  is  the  best 
late  potato?  What  are  the  best  early  and 
medium  sorts? 

Ans. — Fora  late  potato  we  prefer  the  Rural 
Blush.  Our  second  choice  for  late  would  be 
White  Elephant.  For  an  intermediate,  we 
know  of  no  better  potato,  all  things  considered, 
than  White  Star.  But  Empire  State,  Everitt, 
Green  Mountain,  State  of  Maine  are  worth 
trying.  For  early  we  are  not  prepared  to 
state  which  we  would  prefer.  Try  Early  Sun¬ 
rise,  Thorburn,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Pearl  of 
Sa  voy,  Downing. 

S.  J.  S.,  Emporium ,  Pa. — 1.  Has  the  name 
mellacgypicum  been  changed,  or  is  there  an-» 
other  name  for  the  drug,  which  is  a  cure  for 
ringbone?  2.  How  can  worms  be  kept  from 
cabbages? 

Ans. — We  must  confess  that  we  have  never 
heard  of  the  remedy  and  cannot  find  it  in  the 
dispensatory.  It  may  have  been  a  “trade 
mark”  given  to  some  patent  medicine,  or,  more 
likely, a  name  coined  for  the  occasion  by  some 
quack.  2.  For  a  full  answer  to  this  question, 
see  last  issue  of  the  Rural. 

E.  G.  L.,  Essex,  N.  F. — We  have  a  regis¬ 
tered  White  Chester  sow ;  will  it  do  to  use^oue 


of  her  boar  pigs  upon  her,  and  also  upon  a  sow 
of  the  same  litter  as  himself? 

Ans. — There  is  little  or  no  likelihood  that 
any  injury  will  result,  provided  the  in-and-in 
breeding  is  not  kept  up. 

“ Subscriber ”  (no  address). — What  are  the 
name  and  location  of  the  party  who  manufac¬ 
tures  or  sells  such  a  plow  as  the  Rural  says, 
on  page  287,  makes  potato  trenches  “admira¬ 
bly.” 

Ans. — Nearly  all  the  manufacturers  of 
plows  make  a  shovel  plow,  which  will  do  the 
work.  The  shovel  plow  made  by  the  Belcher 
&  Taylor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.,  will  make  the  trenches. 

V.  L.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. — How  was  the  sul¬ 
phur  applied  to  potatoes  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
to  prevent  scab? 

Ans. — The  sulphur  was  sown  at  the  rate  of 
about  400  pounds  to  the  acre  after  the  seed 
pieces  were  covered  with  an  inch  or  so  of  soil. 
Perhaps  200  pounds  to  the  acre  would  serve  as 
well — possibly  even  less. 

G.  A.  M.,  Beloit,  IFi.s. — The  grass  sent  for 
name  resembles  Quack  somewhat,  but  we 
must  have  the  flower  stem.  Please  send  one 
later.  All  cattle  are  very  fond  of  Quack.  If 
you  will  put  your  infested  fields  in  hoed  crops, 
preferably  corn,  and  cultivate  shallow  during 
the  hottest  days  and  driest  weather,  it  will 
kill  this  grass. 

■ - »■»« 


DISCUSSION. 


THE  MORTGAGE  QUESTION. 

C.  H.,  Pine-  Valley,  Ind.— While  the 
“mortgage  question”  is  being  agitated,  I  wish 
to  present  my  mite,  hoping,  little  as  it  may 
be,  it  may  restrain  some  unfortunate  from 
taking  the  first  step  into  financial  uncertainty. 
It  has  been  my  lot  to  wander  through  parts 
of  several  of  the  Western  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  in  every  instance  this  “mortgage 
question”  has  been  obtruded  upon  my  obser¬ 
vation.  I  must  say  I  have  made  no  minute 
researches,  nor  do  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  state  of  things  which  I  shall  attempt 
to  portray  is  the  general  condition  of  the  West. 
1  hope  it  is  not.  My  pei  sonal  knowledge  is 
of  small  localities,  and  was  gleaned  from  the 
farmers  and  ranchmen  while  living  among 
them.  And  one  is  surprised  at  the  similarity, 
as  relating  to  mortgages,  existing  between 
these  places,  though  hundreds  of  miles  apart. 
A  description  of  one  will  fairly  describe  all. 

As  the  “mortgage  question”  centers  upon 
Kansas  at  present,  I  will  call  attention  to  La¬ 
bette  County,  from  which  S.  B.  wrote  in  the 
Rural  of  January  28.  I  do  not  wish  to  an¬ 
tagonize  his  statements.  I  understand  them 
to  be  general,  while  mine  refer  to  local  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  Southwestern  part  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  to  which  he  referred  there  are  farms  not 
mortgaged ;  but  they  are  the  exceptions,  and 
not  the  rule,  and  from  the  number  of  banks 
and  loan  agencies  to  be  seen  in  every  little 
town,  and  their  thriving  appearance,  it  would 
be  no  more  than  natural  that  a  stranger 
should  suspect  the  greater  part  of  the  county 
to  be  in  a  similar  condition.  Upon  the  fron¬ 
tier  the  first  building  is  said  to  be  a  saloon. 
When  civilization  comes  marching  westward, 
along  come  loan  agencies  and  mortgage  com¬ 
panies.  In  number  they  soon  outrival  their 
infamous  colleagues.  The  farmer  takes  to 
mortgage  much  like  the  drunkard  does  to 
strong  drink.  At  each  successive  step  his  ap¬ 
petite  becomes  more  depraved.  He  removes 
one  mortgage,  only  to  renew  it  with  another 
for  a  larger  amount.  His  land  increases  in 
value,  but  in  the  same  ratio  his  mortgage 
grows.  The  week  ending  January  21st  saw 
families  quitting  Southeastern  Kansas  with 
barely  money  enough  to  take  them  to  their 
destination,  leaving  their  farms  in  the  hands 
of  the  mortgage  companies  to  be  disposed  of 
as  the  latter  saw  fit. 

S.  B.  says,  “the  amount  of  the  mortgage* 
where  it  does  exist,  is  not  more  than  one-third 
the  present  value  of  the  land.”  If  this 
be  true,  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it:  yet,  in 
the  locality  before  mentioned,  I  have  grave 
reasons  for  thinking  otherwise.  There  are 
too  many  farms  for  sale  at  but  a  small  ad¬ 
vance  upon  the  mortgages  impending  over 
them.  Many  are  also  already  owned  by  bank¬ 
ers  and  loan  agents,  having  been  taken  to 
liquidate  the  mortgages.  I  will  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  fanners  by  quoting  the  words 
used  by  a  gentleman  lately  visiting  in  South¬ 
eastern  Kansas,  in  his  description  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  that  section. 

“M -  and  I  rode  over  the  surrounding 

neighborhood  that  I  might  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  inhabitants  and  the  soil. 
On  several  occasions,  when  meeting  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  M - ’s,  the  first  question  he 

(M - )  would  ask,  after  the  customary  saluta¬ 

tion  and  an  introduction,  was:  ‘When  are  you 
going  to  move?’  ‘Well,  I  don’t  know.  Next 
Fall,  if  the  mortgage  company  does  not  move 
me  in  the  spring;’  or  ‘I  am  waiting  for  the 
mortgage  company  to  help  me  move,’  and 


many  other  similar  answers.  And  upon  in” 
quiry  as  to  the  ownership  of  many  of  the  farms 
along  the  route,  I  was  answered  by  M — saying 
‘Mr.  So-and-So  lives  upon  it,  but  the  Western 
Mortgage  Company  holds  a  mortgage  on  it.” 

The  prevailing  idea  generally  is  not  to  try  to 
pay  these  mortgages  off.  People  seem  to  have 
given  payment  up  as  a  hopeless  task,  and  the 
one  leading  object  is  to  manage  by  “hook  or 
crook”  to  get  their  mortgages  increased.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  try  to  carry  the 
mortgage  along  the  best  way  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  waiting  for  a  land  boom 
and  an  Eastern  buyer  with  more  money  than 
experience — Western  experience.  This  con¬ 
dition  may  not  prevail  over  the  State  at 
large,  but  it  is  too  general  for  the  welfare  of 
the  public.  Whatever  affects  the  farming 
community,  affects  the  whole  country.  There¬ 
fore  it  would  be  well  to  strike  some  decisive 
blow  at  the  “mortgage  question,”  and  while 
it  is  being  discussed  pro  and  con  through  the 
agricultural  journals,  why  should  not  the 
farmers’  institutes,  and  other  farmers’  organ¬ 
izations  take  up  the  cry  and  keep  the  ball 
rolling  until  we  become  more  economical,  and 
wait  till  we  can  walk  before  we  try  to  fly. 

Cmijtwfym. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Iowa. 

Alden,  Hardin  Co.,  May  8. — Iowa’s  drought 
is  broken.  This  is  the  fourteenth  consecutive 
day  on  which  it  has  rained  more  or  less.  Most 
of  the  days  it  has  been  more.  The  ground 
now  is  thoroughly  filled  with  water.  Oats 
were  all  sown  before  the  rain  came,  and  most 
of  the  ground  is  ready  for  corn,  but  none  has 
been  planted  yet.  Not  much,  if  any,  can  be 
put  in  this  week,  even  if  we  have  no  more 
rain.  Grass  is  about  two  weeks  later  than 
usual.  Hay  is  very  scarce,  and  cattle  are 
looking  very  thin.  We  are  confident  that  the 
rains  insure  our  crops  against  the  chinch 
bugs.  E.  c.  R. 

Woodbine,  Harrison  Co,  May  8th.- 
This  Missouri  slope  is  emphatically  a  corn 
belt,  being  more  natural  for  corn  than  any 
other  crop,  though  any  crop  does  well  that 
can  stand  hot  sunshine  and  droughty  spells. 
Oats  are  quite  a  sure  crop  and  yield  heavily. 
If  the  season  is  wet,  they  lodge  badly  on  all 
the  thinnest  soils.  Spring  wheat  is  an  uncer¬ 
tain  crop,  and  the  ground  lies  bare  too  much 
in  winter  to  risk  winter  wheat.  Beets  and 
onions  yield  heavy  crops  without  manure. 
Rutabagas  and  peas  do  not  thrive  as  well  as 
further  north  or  east.  Potatoes  in  cool  and 
moist  seasons  yield  enormously,  and  when 
hot  and  dry,  sometimes  very  lightly.  Timothy 
does  very  well,  and  clover  grows  very  luxur¬ 
iantly  except  in  an  extreme  drought.  Sor¬ 
ghum  is  at  home  here  as  much  as  corn.  The 
worst  dry  spells  we  have  had  in  the  two  past 
exceptionally  dry  seasons  do  not  prevent  its 
vigorous  growth.  Hardy  grapes  do  finely,  but 
need  some  protection,  especially  when  young. 
Plums  luxuriate.  Only  the  hardy  iron-clad 
apples  succeed;  but  with  them  we  will  have  a 
fine  supply  in  a  few  years;  they  are  abundant 
now  in  places. 

To  an  Eastern  man,  brought  up  to  economy 
and  thrift,  on  the  thin  soils  of  New  York,  and 
used  only  to  Eastern  methods,  there  are  many 
contrasts — many  strange  and  interesting 
things  to  see  and  learn.  Among  these  I 
might  mention  the  depth  and  richness  of  the 
soil,  with  it  exceeding  fineness,  uniformity, 
and  perfect  drainage  and  entire  absence  of 
stones;  the  exuberance  of  weeds  and  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops;  the  amount  of  land  that  one  man 
and  team  can  till  (40  to  GO  acres  of  corn  with 
30  to  40  of  small  grain  in  addition) ;  the  free 
and  easy  and  extravagant  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing;  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  (the  rich  are  not  tony),  and  the  lack  of 
farm  buildings  and  good  shelter  for  stock ;  and, 
most  curious  of  all,  the  neglect  and  non  appre¬ 
ciation  of  manure.  This  needs  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  It  is  as  it  was  on  the  Mohawk 
River  two  or  three  generations  ago.  Manure 
is  hauled  to  fill  gullies.  Barns  are  moved  to 
get  away  from  it.  It  is  a  little  different  now 
to  what  it  was  when  I  first  came  here.  I  have 
seen  enormous  quantities  of  it  used  for  grad¬ 
ing;  have  had  a  market  gardener,  in  town, 
offer  to  help  me  load  his  manure,  if  I  would 
haul  it  away,  and  he  was  raising  onions  and 
cabbage  and  such  crops  as  needed  the  richest 

Pisrdlattcoujs  guU-misinfl, 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN'S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
26  ote.  In  stamps.  2X-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mall, 
$1.20,  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
1,8.  JoSmsoa  *  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  21 18,  Boston,  ftfcwj**. 


WHAT  ARE  THESE  IMPURITIES? 

The  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Commission  on  baking  powders  shows  a 
great  amount  of  residuum  or  impurity  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  many  of  these  articles.  The  figures 
given  by  the  Commission  are  as  follows: 

Name  Impurities 

,  ,,  OR  RESIDUUM. 

Cleveland’s .  10.18  per  cent. 

Zipp’s  Crystal .  11.99  “ 

Sterling . 12.63  “ 

Dr.  Price’s .  12.66  “ 

Forest  City .  24.04  “ 

Silver  Star .  31.88  “ 

De  Land’s .  32,52  “ 

Horsford’s .  36.49  “ 

The  question  naturally  arises  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  consumers.  Of  what  does  this  im¬ 
purity  or  residuum  consist?  In  the  case  of 
the  first  named  powder  there  has  been  recent¬ 
ly  given  the  result  of  an  analysis  made  by 
Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  of  Columbia  College, 
late  member  of  the  New  York  State  Board ^of 
Health,  which  partially  supplies  the  missing 
information,  and  as  the  manufacturers  of 
this  particular  powder  are  continuously  call¬ 
ing  for  the  publication  of  all  the  ingredients 
used  in  baking  powders,  there  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  its  statement  here.  Among  the 
impurities  Prof.  Chandler  found  Cleveland’s 
powder  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  Rochelle 
Salts,  5.49  per  cent,  of  lime,  with  alumina, 
starch  and  water,  in  quantities  not  stated. 
Alum  is  a  substance  declared  by  the  highest 
authorities  to  be  hurtful.  If  the  balance  of 
this  residuum  in  all  the  powders  named  is  mado 
up  largely  of  alum,  as  it  is  known  to  be  in 
some,  the  public  would  like  to  know  it.  An¬ 
other  official  test  that  shall  go  quite  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  demanded. 
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land.  Now  a  few  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
its  worth,  and  to  haul  it  from  the  towns  as  well 
as  to  get  out  their  own.  Town  people  used  to 
have  to  pay  for  getting  it  taken  away.  That 
is  about  done  with  now,  but  not  entirely.  I 
never  saw  a  soil  where  manure  would  do  more 
good  or  be  more  lasting  in  its  effects  than  on 
the  rolling  upland  here.  But,  what  is  singular 
to  me  is,  that  ashes  do  not  seem  to  be  beneficial 
on  anything.  I  have  tried  them  on  almost  all 
crops,  and  on  prairie  sod,  without  any  appre¬ 
ciable  effect.  Lime  and  plaster  I  have  not 
tried.  Lime  is  very  abundant  in  the  soil  in 
the  form  of  crumbly  lime  pebbles.  Stock  is 
mostly  well  graded  up  with  Short-horns.  A 
few  Holsteins  and  some  Angus  and  Galloway 
muleys  will  be  found  here  and  there.  Scarcely 
any  scrub  stock  is  to  be  found  here.  Dehorn¬ 
ing  is  performed  to  some  extent,  but  not  very 
extensively.  Fattening  steers  and  hogs  is  a 
leading  business  here,  less  and  less  corn  being 
shipped  away,  though  still  the  shipping  of 
corn  out  of  the  country  is  a  wonderful  sight 
to  an  Eastern  man,  with  100  teams  unloading 
and  waiting  to  unload  at  one  time  in  a  town 
of  500  inhabitants,  as  I  have  known  in  a  cold 
windy  day  in  winter. 

There  is  no  use  to  prophesy  or  even  guess 
what  the  weather  will  be  here,  but  crops  can 
be  raised  with  less  rain  than  in  any  place  I 
ever  saw,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  fineness 
and  perfect  drainage  of  the  soil.  And  the 
rolling  upland  will  stand  abundant  rains  as 
well  as  drought.  The  two  last  years  have  been 
almost  one  protracted  drought  here,  there 
having  been  only  about  half  the  normal  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  both  rain  and  snow. 

For  two  weeks,  however,  there  has  been  only 
one  fair  day.  Rain  has  fallen  gently  almost 
every  day,  mostly  so  as  to  soak  in  and  not  wash 
away  into  the  streams  as  is  often  the  case,  es¬ 
pecially  in  June.  Deep  wells  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  it,  which  was  very  much  need¬ 
ed  on  many  farms.  It  is  making  corn-plant¬ 
ing  very  late;  but  no  one  ought  to  find  fault. 

The  extreme  drought  last  summer  gave 
chinch  bugs  a  great  chance  to  multiply,  but  we 
hope  this  wet  spell  will  be  disastrous  to  them. 
No  fair  weather  yet.  All  is  mud  and  cool  north¬ 
east  wind.  j  •  M  Y 

Vermont. 

East  Poultney,  Rutland  Co.,  May  10— The 
spring  is  very  late;  cold  rains  with  some  snow, 
but  this  week  has  been  warmer.  Grass  looks 
green  and  nice  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  a 
big  crop  of  hay.  Trees  are  budding  and  leaf¬ 
ing  fast  and  the  fruit  buds  look  as  if  there 
would  be  a  good  crop  of  apples.  Market  re¬ 
port  of  Rutland  market  to-day:  Hay,  $12  to 
$14  per  ton :  potatoes,  75  to  90  cents  per  bushel ; 
butter,  20  to  26  cents  per  pound;  chickens,  12 
to  15  cents  per  pound,  dressed;  eggs,  14  to  18 
cents  per  dozen;  maple  sugar,  8  to  15  cents  per 
pound;  maple  sirup,  75  to  90  cents  per  gallon; 
cheese,  12>£  to  15  cents  per  pound.  The  mar¬ 
ket  day  is  largely  patronized  by  the  farmers 
of  Rutland  County.  It  is  managed  by  the 
Business  Men’s  Association  of  Rutland ;  they 
furnish  room  for  buyers  and  sellers  and  the 
farmers  get  cash  and  good  prices  for  all  their 
produce.  E.  T.  L>  B< 
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Lessons  which  may  he  learned  from  lad 
year' s  drought.  See  page  349. 


Evergreens  ry  Mail. — We  have  re¬ 
ceived  100  little  evergreens  from  Robert 
Douglas  &  Son,  of  Waukegan,  Ill.  They 
were  ordered  for  experimental  purposes 
alone,  viz.,  to  ascertain  how  safely  such 
trees  can  be  sent  by  mail  and  how  well  it 
pays  to  plant  such  little  things  at  a  tri¬ 
fling  cost  rather  than  the  larger  and  more 
costly  evergreens,  which  are  forwarded  by 
freight  or  express.  The  trees  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  12  White  Pine  seedlings,  six  to 
eight  inches  h;.gh ;  12  Picea  pungens  (Blue 
Spruce),  six  inches  high;  six  Abies 
Siberica,  10  inches  high;  six  Golden 
Arbor-vitge,  eight  inches  high;  six  Doug¬ 
las’s  Pyramidal  Arbor-vitae,  six  Douglas’s 
White-tipped  Arbor-vitae,  six  Douglas’s 
Little  Gem  Arbor  vifae — all  from  six  to 
10  inches  high;  12  White  Spruce,  eight 
inches  high;  12  Picea  Douglasii  of  Colo¬ 
rado;  six  Abies  concolor  of  Utah;  three 
Douglas’s  Trailing  Juniper,  white-tipped. 
The  last  were  about  three  inches  high. 
They  were  received  in  perfect  order  and 
planted  the  same  day.  Many  of  them 
had  started  growth. 


The  Experiment  Stations  are  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  farmers ,  are  they  not?  What  do 
you  want  tltem  to  do  for  you ,  farmers? 
Upon  what  questions  do  you  need  light? 
Make  your  wants  known  through  the  R. 
N.-T.  _  _ 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

1.  The  result  of  our  potato  contest, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  presented  in 
a  special  to  be  issued  about  October  1. 

2.  The  Special  Fair  Number  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  will  go  to  press  August  25,  and 
will  be  distributed  at  the  important  fairs 
of  the  country.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
care  to  distribute  them  or  to  act  as  agents 
may  apply  for  any  number  of  copies  re¬ 
quired  for  the  purpose. 

3.  About  September  15  our  Annual 
Premium-list  Number  will  be  issued. 

Advertising  rates  for  the  above  specials 
will  be  the  same  as  for  ordinary  issues, 
viz.,  30  cents  per  line. 

The  following  full-page  cartoons  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  year,  viz. : 

1.  Bright  Side  of  Farm  Life. 

2.  The  Farmer  and  the  Trusts. 

3.  The  Country  Girl. 

4.  Before  and  After  Election. 

5.  Dehorning  “Bulls  and  Bears.'’ 

6.  The  Farmer  and  the  Tariff. 

Among  the  special  topics  which  will 
receive  attentive  consideration  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  are  the  following: 

1.  Care  of  the  Farm  Team. 

2.  How  Dairy  Herds  are  Made. 

3.  Deep  and  Shallow  Setting  for 
Cream. 

4.  Does  Butter  Depend  upon  Breed  or 
Feed? 

5.  Shall  we  Have  a  Market  Day  in 
Our  Town? 

6.  Shall  the  Farmer  Study  Mechanics? 

7.  How  Shall  we  Spend  our  School 
Money? 

8.  Utilizing  Night  Soil. 

9.  Shall  we  Heat  Water  for  Dairy 
Cows? 

10.  Shall  we  Breed  or  Buy  the  Farm 
Horse? 

■♦  ♦  ♦  — . — - 

In  the  organization  of  the  experiment 
stations  some  difficulty  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  in  finding  just  the  right  men  for 
assistants.  Graduates  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  have  been  called  into  the  work 
very  largely,  and  such  colleges  as  those 


of  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Kansas 
and  also  Cornell,  have  proved  by  their 
graduates  something  of  what  is  possible 
in  the  way  of  agricultural  education.  We 
find  that  the  graduates  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  alone  are  connected 
with  11  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
11  of  the  experiment  stations.  Of  the  21 
graduates  connected  with  colleges,  17  are 
Professors,  three  members  of  the  Boards 
of  Control,  and  one  President.  Of  the 
17  graduates  connected  with  experiment 
stations  under  the  Hatch  Bill,  15  are  act¬ 
ive  workers,  two  are  Directors,  and  two 
members  of  Boards  of  Control.  This  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  showing  for  one 
college,  and  we  are  glad  it  can  be  made 
by  the  college  that  maintains  the  most 
complete  system  of  manual  labor,  because 
we  have  always  held  that  the  labor  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
has  had  more  to  do  in  leaning  the  minds 
of  its  graduates  towards  agriculture  and 
agricultural  pursuits  than  any  other  influ¬ 
ence. 


If  the  farmers  are  the  ones  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  the  Hatch  Bill ,  then  they  are  the 
ones  to  state  what  kind  of  information  they 
stand  most  in  need  of.  That  is  just  what 
all  earnest  Directors  want  to  know.  The 
faimers  should  make  their  needs  known 
and  the  directors  should  shape  their  work 
accordingly.  The  farm  press  is  the  medi¬ 
um  through  which  faimers  can  best  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  Stations.  Let  us  hear  from 
our  readers. 


GRAPE  NOTES. 


^P'nE  new  white  grape,  Roenbeck,  is  of 
JL  very  fine  quality.  It  is  not  hardy  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  Beickmans  is  alive 
to  the  last  bud.  Eaton  is  not  injured. 
We  believe  that  this  variety,  as  a  market 
grape  at  any  rate,  will  take  a  first  place 
among  blacks.  Amber  has  been  dug  up 
and  rejected.  Brighton,  Wilder  and  F. 
B.  Hayes  uninjured.  Empire  State  is 
badly  hurt  in  one  place,  while  in  another 
it  has  passed  the  winter  with  little  harm. 
Alice  has  been  injured  slightly.  Roanoke 
Neverfail  is  perfectly  hardy.  Moore’s 
Early  has  never  been  injured.  Worden 
seems  hardier  than  Concord.  Lady,  un¬ 
harmed.  Victoria,  Carlotta  and  Rock¬ 
ingham  are  never  injured.  Pocklington, 
Early  Victor,  Cottage,  Ulster,  Antoinette 
uninjured.  Our  opinion  of  the  Empire 
State,  so  highly  prized  by  many,  is  that  it 
is  not  the  hardiest  variety  in  the  world. 

It  is  presumable  that  the  Directors  of  all 
the  Experiment  Stations  in  the  country  read 
the  R.  N.-Y ,,  which,  itself ,  is  really  the  pio¬ 
neer  in  this  important  work.  Do  the  direct¬ 
ors  know  just  what  line  of  investigation  the 
farmers  would  prefer  them  to  pursue?  Make 
your  needs  known  through  the  R.  N.-Y. 


FARM  APPRENTICESHIP. 


rpiiE  following  letter  is  a  fair  sample  of 

1  several  that  have  been  received  of 
late.  It  is  from  a  boy  in  Brooklyn  : 

“I  have  lately  been  thinking  that  if  I  could 
get  a  position  with  some  good,  practical  far¬ 
mer  who  would  be  willing  to  give  a  boy  a  fair 
chance,  and  correct  his  mistakes  understand¬ 
ing^,  I  would  find  a  better  field  to  work  in. 
Of  course,  if  a  farmer  isn’t  willing  to  take  a 
little  trouble  with  a  willing  boy  and  train  him 
as  boys  have  to  be  trained  for  every  position 
under  the  sun,  he  shouldn’t  ‘kick’  at  ignorant 
Castle  Garden  farm  labor.” 

How  many  farmers  would  be  willing  to 
take  such  a  boy  as  an  apprentice?  Most 
city  boys,  we  regret  to  say,  cannot  be  in¬ 
duced  to  leave  the  city  for  farm  work, 
but  now  and  then  one  can  be  found  sharp 
enough  to  see  that  the  longer  he  stays  in 
the  city  the  longer  he  must  wait  for  a 
home  of  his  own.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  such  a  boy  will  make  an  honest  and 
capable  workman,  respectful,  intelligent 
and  observing.  The  farmer  who  can  get 
on  with  such  a  boy  must  be  patient,  just 
and  lenient.  Like  many  city  youths,  the 
boy  will  be  pretty  sure  he  “knows  every¬ 
thing.”  To  make  this  “superior  knowl¬ 
edge”  valuable  it  has  got  to  be  toned 
down  to  practicability  without  breaking. 
It  is  held  by  some  that  the  farmers  are  rare 
who  can  get  the  best  there  is  for  farm 
work  out  of  a  city  boy.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  this  is  so,  for  these  farm 
apprenticeships  might  be  made  very  use¬ 
ful  in  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  surplus  population  from  city  to 
country.  We  think  many  farmers  would 
fail  in  having  patience  enough  to  wait  un¬ 
til  the  boy  crowded  himself  into  his  new 
conditions  of  life.  It  takes  a  firm,  pa¬ 
tient  man  to  train  a  high-spirited  horse, 
but  the  horse  is  worth  something  when 
it  is  trained.  In  the  same  way  it  will 
require  brains  and  patience  to  make  a 
sharp  city  boy  into  a  good  farm  work¬ 
man,  but  the  workman  will  be  valuable 
when  trained. 


THE  JUDGES. 

rpiiE  R.  N.-Y.  is  attempting  to  raise  at 
the  rate  of  over  700  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  acre  on  a  certain  plot  of  land 
on  which  potatoes  have  been  grown  for  at 
least  10  successive  seasons.  If  it  succeed, 
the  Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal  agrees  to 
donate  $50  to  some  charity;  if  it  fail,  the 
Editor  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  agrees  to  donate 
the  same  amount  to  the  same  purpose. 
The  following  gentlemen  have  consented 
to  act  as  Judges: 

Thomas  S.  Burr,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

W.  A.  Stiles,  Editor  of  Garden  and 
Forest,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Peter  Collier,  Director  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

IIon  Peter.  T.  Quinn,  Horticultur¬ 
ist,  author  of  “Money  in  the  Garden,” 
etc.,  etc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

L.  C.  Benedict,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  N.  Y.  World. 

IIon.  J.  G.  Webb,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
River  Edge,  N.  J. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  area  of  the  plot,  the 
distance  between  the  trenches,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  plants  in  the  trenches, 
and  to  weigh  the  crop,  and  to  calculate 
therefrom  the  yield  per  acre.  Their  re¬ 
port  will  be  made  before  Justice  Webb 
and  sworn  to.  The  Judges  will  also  de¬ 
termine  to  what  charity  the  $50  shall  be 
donated.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Judges 
will  be  enabled  also  to  estimate  the  yield  of 
potatoes  on  the  half  acre  plot  to  be  raised 
under  the  Trench  System,  in  the  impov¬ 
erished  soil  of  the  new  Rural  Farm. 


brevities. 


The  Rural’s  seedling  Japan  Chestnuts 
hai  e  passed  through  the  winter  with  scarcely 
any  injury. 

We  are  not  aware  that  we  have  ever  gained 
anything  by  setting  out  tomato  plants  before 
the  first  of  June. 

The  Rural  has  a  seedling  of  the  Purple 
Barberry  that  retains  its  purple  color  during 
the  entire  summer. 

A  fair  proportion  of  the  seedlings  of  the 
Golden  Ninebark  are  golden — some  of  them 
more  so  than  the  parent. 

One  of  several  objections  to  the  Catalpa — 
whether  the  common  or  hardy — is  that  it  is 
among  the  last  trees  to  leaf  out. 

Uncle  Jacob  says  in  this  issue  that  a  roan 
can  easily  start  more  work  in  April  than  he 
can  handle  in  July.  Is  he  righ(? 

Protection  of  small  fruits  in  times  of 
drought  is  the  seasonable  symposium  begun 
on  page  349  and  ended  on  page  350. 

Read  what  Uncle  Bucephalus  has  to  say  on 
page  348,  all  ye  who  cannot  find  work ;  all  ye 
who  fancy  that  you  are  not  appreciated. 

The  utility  of  hydraulic  rams  on  farms, 
where  springs  and  the  lay  of  the  land  render 
them  practicable,  is  well  set  forth  on  page  332. 

It’S  mean  to  say  “I  told  you  so,”  yet  there 
is  a  great  temptation  to  be  “mean”  when  we 
see  a  man  finding  his  seed  corn  frosted  and 
worthless. 

Horse-chestnuts  are  so  easily  raised  from 
seeds  that  it  is  a  wonder  we  do  not  see  more 
and  a  greater  variety  of  this  tree  about  farm¬ 
ers’  houses. 

If  lilacs  were  confined  to  one  stem,  and 
given  good  care,  they  would  take  a  higher 
rank  among  the  shrubs  and  little  trees  that 
bloom  in  early  spring. 

For  a  new  foliage  and  flower  effect  we  are 
planting  an  eight-foot  circular  bed  with  the 
several  kinds  of  ornamental  beets  with  dwarf 
nasturtiums  for  a  border. 

The  touchingly  forcible  article  by  Charles  J. 
Wright,  on  page  332,  should  be  read  by  every 
member  of  the  farmer’s  family  and  preserved 
for  their  children  to  read. 

All  who  are  interested  in  strawberry  cul¬ 
ture  should  not  fail  to  read  J.  M.  Smith’s  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  subject,  “Protection  of  Small 
Fruits  in  Times  of  Drought,”  on  page  349. 

There  aie  as  distinct  grades  of  intelligence 
in  hens  as  there  are  in  men.  Put  a  pen  of 
Dorkings  and  a  pen  of  Wyandottes  side  by  side 
and  observe  their  different  actions.  Tbe  Dor¬ 
king  fowl  exhibits  ah  almost  human  intelli¬ 
gence  at  times. 

A  correspondent  from  Essex,  N.  Y., 
writes:  “The  Rural’s  promptness  in  reply¬ 
ing  to  a  late  inquiry  of  mine,  saved  me  three 
dollars  at  least.  This  Is  not  the  only  time  the 
Rural  has  saved  me  money  and  I  feel  great¬ 
ly  in  debt  to  it." 


There  are  times  when  the  markets  are 
glutted  with  such  vegetables  as  tomatoes, 
cabbages,  radishes,  cucumbers,  etc  ,  and  they 
are  sold  for  a  song.  But  we  have  yet  to  see 
the  time  when  good  asparagus  and  celery  would 
not  bring  a  fair  price. 

C.  A  Green,  editor  of  the  Fruit-Grower, 
says:  “I  used  to  make  a  scrap  book  of  clip¬ 
pings  from  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  do 
not  clip  any  more  from  those  special  issues: 

I  put  them  in  whole,  in  a  new  book  for  that 
purpose.  The  two  last  strike  me  as  among 
the  best.” 

How  many  farms  are  there  in  this  country 
that  do  not  “support  a  monkey-wrench?’’  We 
notice  that  about  every  piece  of  machinery 
sent  out  by  manufacturers  has  a  good  monkey- 
wrench  as  a  part  of  its  equipment,  and  in  a 
good  many  cases  these  wrenches  are  found 
very  useful.  A  wrench  is  a  tool  that  ought  to 
be  found  on  every  farm.  Is  it  always? 

The  folly  of  buying  canned  goods,  that  bear 
no  trade  mark,  just  because  they  are  cheaper 
than  those  which  are  branded  with  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer,  is  well  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  N.  J.  Dairy  Commissioner.  When  a 
man  places  food  upon  the  market  that  he  is 
ashamed  to  mark  with  his  own  name  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  it  is  poor  stuff. 

The  man  who  adopts  a  trade-mark  and 
brands  bis  produce  carefully,  assumes  a  respon¬ 
sibility  that  will  help  him  or  injure  him  as  he 
sees  fit  to  conduct  his  business.  A  trade-mark 
is  an  advertisement.  The  more  a  good  and 
uniform  article  is  advertised,  the  better  it  sells. 
The  more  inferior  goods  are  advertised  the 
harder  it  is  to  sell  them.  If  a  man  proposes  to 
use  a  trade-mark  he  must  sort  and)  pack  with 
the  greatest  care. 

Consul  Baker  of  Buenos  Ayres,  shows 
how  wbat  promised  to  be  a  profitable  business 
with  the  Argentine  Republic  was  injured  by 
dishonest  dealing.  The  people  of  the  latter 
country  wanted  American  trotting  horses  and 
were  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  them. 
Some  of  the  animals  they  bought  proved  to  be 
poor  nags  with  false  pedigrees  and  records. 
The  Argentines  are  sensitive  and  resent  such 
dealing.  The  honorable  dealers  will  suffer  by 
such  frauds.  It  pays  to  be  honest,  even  in  a 
horse  trade. 

In  his  article  on  page  237,  T.  B.  Terry 
thought  the  first  good  rain  would  so  settle  the 
loose  earth  in  our  potato  trenches  that  it 
would  be  as  hard  there  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  field.  We  have  taken  special  pains  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  matter  this  year.  After  two  rains 
the  soil  in  the  trenches  is  as  mellow  as  flour, 
while  that  between  the  rows  is  quite  compact. 
We  confidently  expect  that  this  mellow  con¬ 
dition  will  continue  until  the  vines  so  shade 
the  ground  that  firm  packing  will  be  next  to 
impossible. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  boom  in  cross¬ 
bred  poultry  this  }rear,  and  the  Dorking  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  very  popular  breed  for  this 
crossing.  We  know  of  several  parties  who 
are  using  White  Dorking  roosters  on  Light 
Brahma  hens.  We  have  spoken  already  of 
the  cross  the  Rural  hopes  to  make  with  a 
White  Wyandotte  rooster  on  White  Dorking 
hens.  We  have  already  three  settings  of  eggs 
under  the  hens.  Our  Y7hite  Dorking  hens  are 
surprisingly  good  layers  of  large,  white  eggs. 

Few  brighter  effects  in  the  way  of  luxuriant 
foliage  can  be  produced  thau  by  planting  the 
various  kinds  of  castor-oil  beans,  the  tall- 
growing  in  the  center  of  the  group,  the  lower- 
growing  outside.  The  flowers  of  these  plants 
are  easily  crossed,  as  the  males  and  females 
are  borne  separately  on  the  same  panicle. 
Years  ago  we  tried  the  effect  of  a  Ricinus 
plantation  in  driving  moles  away  with  which 
the  place  was  infested.  Strange  to  say  the 
moles  seemed  to  select  that  plot  for  their  head¬ 
quarters.  The  Rural  has  tried  about  every 
remedy — whether  plausible  or  absurd — to  keep 
moles  away  and  it  concludes  that  a  good  trap 
answers  the  purpose  very  well. 

A  correspondent  writes  us  from  Thomas- 
ville,  N.  C. :  “The  Bible  and  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  come  as  near  to  filling  the  com¬ 
plement  of  reading  matter  for  the  farmer  as 
any  couplet  I  know.  He  will  not  be  likely  to 
go  far  wrong  either  in  politics,  morals,  or  re¬ 
ligion  by  reading  the  two.  I  often,  when 
reading  the  Rural,  see  things  that  give  me 
the  notion  of  writing  something  about  them, 
but  before  I  do  so,  some  one  else  does  the  thing 
1  proposed,  and  I  am  satisfied.  I  wonder  some¬ 
times  at  that  vein  of  common  sense  that  seems 
to  pervade  the  Rural’s  columns.  1  hope  the 
Editor’s  years  will  be  well  lengthened  out  for 
the  good  work  he  is  doing.  Farmers  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  very  demonstrative;  they  generally 
think  more  thanks  than  they  express.  I  think 
the  work  and  care  bestowed  ou  the  Rural  are 
better  appreciated  than  its  conductor  imagines 
When  reading  the  paper  I  often  feel  like  say¬ 
ing:  “ God  bless  you  and  yours." 

A  correspondent  writes  us  these  cheery 
words  from  Cheboygan,  Mich. :  “I  lend  my 
papers  to  neighbors  in  hopes  some  one  will  be 
induced  to  subscribe  for  his  own  benefit.  For 
my  part,  I  have  derived  a  great  deal  of  good, 
sound  information  from  the  paper  since  it 
has  been  my  happy  lot  to  become  a  subscriber. 
I  read  the  Rural  carefully  all  through, 
and  hold  it  dear  to  my  heart,  next  to  my 
Bible — a  present  from  my  dear  mother,  who 
is  now  in  heaven.  Such  papers  ought  to  be 
patronized  and  encouraged  by  all  good  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  country  at  largo  would  thereby 
be  greatly  benefited.  I  am  now  only  a  poor 
laboring  man,  and  if  I  was  only  getting  75 
cents  per  day,  and  had  myself  to  board  out  of 
that,  I  would  willingly  pay  25  cents  per  day 
out  of  my  wages  for  such  reading  matter, 
providing  I  could  not  get  it  for  less.  I  believe 
in  the  teachings  of  my  dear  friend  and  instruc¬ 
tor,  the  late  Henry  Ward-Beecher,  whose  ser¬ 
mons  I  have  read  in  the  papers,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  has  neverjeft  me  that  it  is  better,  if 
necessary,  to  somewhat  starve  the  body  than 
to  starve.the  mind,  and  my  prayer  to  day  is, 
that  God  will  abundantly  bless  all  good  papers 
forjthe.instruction  and  edification  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  especially  bless  and  prosper 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.” 
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“  Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

USURY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

L.  T.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Has  a  bank  of  this 
city  a  right  to  charge  more  than  six  per  cent, 
interest,  and  what  redress  has  a  person  if  he 
is  charged  as  much  as  12  per  cent.? 

Ans. — No  person  is  obliged  to  pay  more 
than  six  per  cent,  interest  in  this  State.  If 
he  is  charged  more  he  can  refuse  to  pay  it, 
and  the  charge  itself  works  a  forfeiture  of  all 
the  interest  due  or  to  be  collected.  If  any 
extra  interest  has  been  already  collected  by 
a  bank,  either  State  or  National,  the  person 
who  paid  it,  or  his  legal  representatives  may, 
at  any  time  within  two  years,  sue  and  recover 
twice  the  entire  amount. 

./.  T.  S.,  Newark.  N.  J. — If  a  married  man 
dies  without  leaving  a  will,  having  a  wife  but 
no  children  or  brother,  sister,  nephew  or 
niece,  but  only  cousins,  what  personal  and 
real  property  does  the  widow  receive? 

Ans. — If  the  deceased  left  no  father  or 
mother,  his  real  estate,  by  the  law  of  New 
Jersey,  would  descend  to  “persons  of  equal  de¬ 
gree  of  consanguinity  to  the  person  so  seized, 
as  tenants  in  common,  in  equal  parts,  however 
remote  from  the  person  so  seized  the  common 
degree  of -consanguinity  may  be.”  The  wid¬ 
ow’s  right  of  dower,  however,  remains,  which 
is  the  use  and  benefit  “for  the  term  of  her 
natural  life  of  one  full  and  equal  third.”  In 
the  same  case,  the  personal  estate  would  go 
half  to  the  widow,  while  the  residue  would  be 
“distributed  equally  to  every  of  the  next  of 
kindred  who  are  of  equal  degree,  and  those 
who  represent  them.” 

J.  T.  F.,  Bates  City,  Mo. — I  have  no  chil¬ 
dren  of  my  own,  but  I  have  a  niece  who  has 
been  with  me  from  infancy.  She  is  now 
married.  Eight  years  ago  I  gave  her  a  deed 
of  adoption,  having  first  had  it  recorded.  Is 
that  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  inherit  all  my 
property,  or  should  I  also  make  a  will  leaving 
it  to  her? 

Ans. — Better  make  a  will  also,  as  in  such 
cases  there  is  always  a  strong  inclination  on 
the  part  of  other  blood  relations  to  contest  the 
disposition  of  the  property. 

L.  S.,  New  Haven ,  Conn. — Some  months 
ago,  before  the  Eye-Opener  exposed  fraudu¬ 
lent  mining  schemes,  I  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  invest  more  money  than  I  can  con¬ 
veniently  spare  in  one  of  those  denounced;  is 
there  any  means  of  getting  the  money  re¬ 
turned? 

Ans. — There  is  no  possible  means  of  getting 
that  money  back.  All  our  friend  can  do  is  to 
earn  and  save  more,  and  keep  out  of  mining 
speculations. 

A.  S.  F.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — Can  a  person 
whose  life  is  insured  in  a  Relief  Association 
change  the  persons  to  be  benefited  by  the  insur¬ 
ance,  in  his  last  will,  without  notice  to  the  of¬ 
ficers? 

Ans. — A  policy  of  insurance  is  payable  to 
the  beneficiaries  named  therein,  and  these 
cannot  be  changed  by  the  will  of  the  person 
insured. 

S.  L.  T.,  Buffalo,  N.  I. — A  widower  with 
only  two  children — a  son  and  a  daughter — just 
before  his  death,  transfers  all  his  personal 
estate  to  the  son  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
daughter;  is  such  a  transfer  legal,  and  has  the 
daughter  any  redress? 

Ans. — If  the  father  was  of  sound  mind, 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  make  such  a  disposi¬ 
tion  of  his  estate. 

Implied  Warranty. — Where  a  farmer  kills 
and  sells  hogs  to  be  used  as  food  there  is  no 
implied  warranty  on  his  part  that  they  are  fit 
for  that  purpose,  according  to  a  recent  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  case  of  Givoux  vs.  Steedinan.  The  Court 
said  that  the  law  was  settled  that  in  a  sale  of 
an  animal  by  one  dealer  to  another,  even  with 
a  knowledge  that  the  latter  intended  to  con¬ 
vert  it  into  meat  for  domestic  use,  or  in  the 
sale  of  provisions  in  the  course  of  commercial 
transactions,  there  was  no  implied  warranty 
of  the  quality.  This  settles  the  matter  in 
Massachusetts,  but  it  is  doubcful  whether  this 
law  would  hold  good  in  several  of  the  other 
States. 


1  The.^.Gold”  Goods^  Swindle. — The'  “gold 
goods”'swiudleJs  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
the  “green;  goods”  fraud. J^There’s.^nothing 


new  about  the  thirg  itself,  however.  It  has 
been  practiced,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  years. 
It  has  been  exposed  over  and  over  again  in 
this  department  of  the  Rural.  Lately,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  widely  adopted  by  the  frater¬ 
nity  of  crooks.  Within  the  last  fortnight  the 
Eye-Opener  has  collected  accounts  of  no  less 
than  nine  cases  in  which  the  “game”  was 
“worked”  successfully.  The  modus  ojterandi 
is  always  substantially  the  same.  Take  the 
case  of  James  B.  Chapman,  of  Adams,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y.,  as  an  example.  He  was 
old  enough  to  know  much  better  and  rich 
enough  to  be  cautious;  yet  he  was  foolish 
enough  to  lose  $7,500  by  a  barefaced  fraud.  A 
short  time  ago  a  brace  of  sharpers  visited  him 
at  his  home  and  told  him  they  were  miners 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Colorado, 
where  they  had  been  engaged  in  gold-mining. 
A  companion,  they  said,  had  died  sudfllnly 
and  before  his  demise  had  confided  to  them 
that  he  had  buried  two  gold  bricks  on  a  farm 
in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  The  schemers 
produced  a  map  which  they  said  their  com¬ 
panion  had  given  them  to  show  where  the 
treasure  had  been  secreted.  On  examining 
the  map  old  Chapman  was  astounded  on  re¬ 
cognizing  that  it  was  a  map  of  his  own  farm. 
There  was  one  spot  in  particular  which  was  in¬ 
dicated  as  the  place  where  the  gold  could  be 
found. 

The  three  men  went  to  digging  and  stuck  to 
it  for  two  days,  when  one  of  the  strangers 
came,  of  course,  upon  the  bricks.  Of  course, 
also,  the  swindlers  claimed  that  they  were  en¬ 
titled  to  a  part  of  the  value  ot  the  find.  To 
this,  equally  of  course,  their  victim  agreed. 
The  sharpers  told  the  farmer  to  bore  into  the 
bricks,  designating  the  spot  where  he  was  to 
do  so.  Of  course,  the  bricks  were  plugged 
just  there,  and  when  Chapman  took  the  shav¬ 
ings  to  a  local  jeweler,  the  latter  honestly 
pronounced  them  genuine  gold.  On  this  in¬ 
formation  farmer  Chapman  hustled  about, 
and  collected  from  bank  and  friends  $5,000 
which  he  paid  over  to  the  swindlers,  and  on 
the  advice  of  the  latter  he  immediately 
started  for  Philadelphia  to  dispose  of  the 
bricks  to  the  United  States  Mint.  Of  course, 
he  could  just  as  readily  have  sold  them  on  the 
way,  at  the  Sub-Treasury  in  this  city,  but  he 
didn’t  know  that.  Well,  when  they  got  to 
Utica,  farmer  Chapman,  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  joy,  mortgaged  his  farm  for  $2,500,  which 
he  paid  over  to  his  companions.  At  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  the  rascals  alighted  from  the  train  on 
pretence  of  getting  something  to  eat,  and  that 
was  the  last  old  man  Chapman  saw  of  them. 
Thinking  they  had  either  missed  the  train  or 
taken  another  car,  he  continued  his  journey 
to  Philadelphia,  fully  convinced  that  he  could 
obtain  a  big  fortune  for  his  couple  of  bricks. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  Quaker  City,  he  hurried 
at  once  to  the  Mint,  and  offered  his  treasures 
for  sale  as  bullion;  but  on  testing  them,  Clerk 
Cochran  “knocked  him  silly”  by  telling  him 
they  were  brass  and  not  worth  $5— each? — no, 
for  both.  Just  fancy  the  old  man’s  feelings 
as  he  traveled  back  to  his  mortgaged  farm,  his 
empty  bank  and  his  disappointed  family  I 

There  are,  of  course,  many  little  variations  in 
the  method  of  working  this  swindle ;  but  the 
above  is  an  excellent  sample  of  the  cuteness  of 
the  sharpers.  They  had  found  out  beforehand 
all  about  the  thrift,  greed  and  gullibility  of 
poor  old  Chapman,  and  very  cleverly  planned 
to  take  advantage  of  all  his  '^little  innocent 
weaknesses.  The  main  point  in  all  this  class 
of  swindles  is  that  the  sharpers  bamboozle  their 
dupes  into  the  belief  that  a  brick  of  brass  or 
gilded  lead  or  other  heavy  metal  is  gold,  worth 
many  thousands  of  dollars  instead  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  cents.  For  this  purpose  they  pre¬ 
pare  the  brick  in  advance  by  boring  holes  here 
and  there  and  inserting  real  gold  in  them,  or 
putting  bits  of  gold  at  the  corners.  Then  they 
tell  their  dupes  to  bore  just  where  the  gold  is, 
or  to  file  off  the  corners  and  take  the  shavings 
to  some  jeweler  or  goldsmith  to  be  tested.  Of 
course,  the  latter  says  that  what  he  has  tested 
is  genuine  gold,  and  the  victim  thinks  the 
whole  brick  is  of  the  same  precious  metal. 

The  Eye-Opener  has  just  received  from  cor¬ 
respondents  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
three  circulars  which  tell  of  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  form  of  the  same  swindle.  They  offer 
“gold  goods”  for  sale,  and  tell  of  the  recent 
discovery  of  a  composition  undistinguishable 
from  gold.  They  go  on  to  say  that  the 
“goods”  are  of  the  finest  workmanship  and  of 
the  exact  look,  weight  and  ring  of  genuine 
gold  coin,  and  that  the  makers  defy  the  best 
coin  experts  in  the  country  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  theirs  and  the  genuine— and  so  forth,  in 
the  hackneyed  style  of  the  old  “green  goods” 
or  “sawdust”  swindlers.  The  circulars, which 
are  precisely  the  same  in  text,  though  differ¬ 
ent  names  and  addresses  are  affixed,  all  end 
with  this  declaration:  “I  will  expect  my  pay¬ 
ment  in  greenbacks,  as  I  don’t  care  for  gold 
coin ,  as  I  can  furnish  an  article  as  fair  and 
safe  as  any  coin  in  use  as  there  is  a  God 
above;  for  should  you  bring  gold  witn  you 


some  of  it  is  liable  to  be  of  my  own  manufact¬ 
ure,  as  has  often  happened.” 

Inclosed  in  each  circular  is  a  bogus  news¬ 
paper  clipping  credited  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  The  clipping  tells  of  a  Belgian 
arrested  in  San  Francisco  in  January, charged 
by  a  Mexican  with  offering  to  sell  him  $20,000 
in  gold  for  $800  in  greenbacks.  Experts  called 
in  on  the  trial  pronounced  the  coin  genuine, 
and  the  prisoner  was  discharged.  An  account 
of  a  Mormon  case,  that  really  did  appear  in 
the  paper,  is  reproduced  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bogus  “clipping.”  Just  as  with  “green 
goods,”  when  the  purchasing  swindler  comes 
to  town  to  get  the  counterfeit  money,  real 
gold  will  be  shown  him,  and  then  the  packages 
will  be  so  manipulated— Diss-Debarred— that 
he  will  start  joyously  home  with  a  lot  of  lead 
pipe  nicely  done  up  in  paper,  and  which  he 
fondly  imagines  is  bogus  gold  with  which 
he  intends  to  swindle  his  neighbors. 


{%tx  udlantout. 


IMPROVE  THE  ROADS. 

The  Road  Making  Special  came  just  at  the 
right  time,  apparently.  It  has  set  people  to 
thinking,  and  the  friends  of  good  roads  have 
made  use  of  it  by  having  copies  sent  to  their 
friends.  The  following  notes  show  how  en¬ 
terprising  men  everywhere  are  trying  to  start 
the  work  of  road  reform : 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  Road  Special, 
and  it  is  far  ahead  of  anything  I  ever  saw  in 
print  on  the  subject.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  things  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention. 

Mr.  Stewart  says,  “A  dead  level  is  tiresom® 
to  a  horse  and  his  driver  as  well;  a  slightly 
rolling  road  is  more  agreeable  and  easier,” 
etc.  I  would  add  that  it  is  less  expensive  to 
build  and  keep  in  repair,  for  the  reason  that 
the  water  does  not  accumulate  in  such  large 
quantities,  but  gets  off,  and  does  not  carry 
with  it  so  much  of  the  material  of  which  the 
road  is  made. 

In  discussing  the  road  question,  I  often 
come  in  contact  with  parties  who  think  the 
road  must  be  wide,  otherwise  there  will  be 
ruts;  I  seldom  see  a  road  so  narrow  that  its 
small  width  is  the  cause  of  ruts,  unless  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  narrow  strip  on  each  side  of  a  horse 
railroad, and  the  travel  is  up  one  side  and  down 
the  other.  w.  v. 

Franklin,  N.  J. 


I  think  the  Rural  cartoon  on  road-making 
is  good.  I  have  been  road  supervisor  three 
years,  but  did  not  work  like  the  men  in  the 
first  cut.  I  gave  every  man  to  understand 
that  he  had  to  work.  I  made  it  a  practice  to 
make  good  ditches  and  took  out  all  rocks  and 
large  stones.  But  a  good  man  who  under¬ 
stands  road-making  cannot  be  elected  every 
year:  the  people  don’t  know  the  importance  of 
the  thing.  If  they  get  a  good  man  one  year 
they  think  he  has  had  the  office  long  enough. 
If  they  want  good  roads  in  this  country  they 
will  have  to  change  the  system,  because  no 
good  man  is  going  to  give  his  time  to  the 
country  for  $1  per  day,  and  that  is  what  the 
law  allows  to  supervisors  in  this  State.  All 
road  taxes  should  be  paid  in  cash.  %As  a  rule, 
men  who  go  to  work  their  tax  on  the  road, 
don’t  care  about  working ;  all  they  want  to  do 
is  to  put  in  their  time.  w.  w. 

Kane,  Pa. 

The  road-making  picture  on  first  page  of  a 
late  Rural  is  about  correct.  It  represents 
the  way  the  work  is  done  a  great  many  times. 
Our  town  voted  to  raise  20  mills  on  the  dollar 
to  build  roads  and  bridges  to  be  paid  in  money 
before  June  next.  We  have  three  road  com¬ 
missioners  living  in  different  parts  of  the  town 
to  take  charge  of  the  roads  and  road  machine. 
Our  roads  are  improving  every  year. 

Franklin  Co.,  Vt.  w.  o.  8. 


Iu  the  coming  election  we  vote  whether  we 
will  have  our  roads  worked  in  the  old  way 
or  the  new  way — old  way,  tax -payers  to  work 
the  tax  out;  new  way,  the  work  to  be  done  by 
hired  help  who  can  be  discharged  if  not  liked. 
TLe  Rural’s  Road  Special  is  going  to  help  us 
out  well.  F.  A.  K. 

Davisville,  R.  I. 

I  thank  the  Rural  most  heartily  for  its 
Road  Special.  Its  universal  distribution 
would  be  of  great  service,  and  the  adoption 
of  many  of  its  suggestious  would  be  an  incal¬ 
culable  boon  to  any  community.  f.  h.  b. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  last  cartoon  on  road  making  is  a  “stun¬ 
ner.”  It  speaks  a  whole  bookful,  without  say¬ 
ing  a  word.  The  two  upper  pictures  repre¬ 
sent,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  familiar  scenes  on  a 
good  many  country  roads.  “The  shoe  pinches 
the  foot,”  even  in  this  vicinity,  but  the  advent 
of  road  machines  (and  we  have  one  near-by) 


will  soon  change  all  this.  I  do  love  a  good 
road,  for  it’s  a  pleasure  for  us  farmers  to  ride 
on  one.  Yes,  the  Rural  Cartoons  hit  the 
bull’s-eye  every  time,  so  don’t  let  up  in  the 
good  work.  m.  h.  c.  g. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y, 

The  picture  of  road  making,  Fig.  99,  is  the 
“boss”  one  of  the  series,  so  our  meu-folks  say. 
They  claim  to  know  some  in  the  lazy  group, 
and  think  the  Rural’s  artist  must  have  taken 
them  from  life.  j.  a. 

H«rrisville,  Mich. 

I  was  so  much  interested  in  the  late  Road 
Special  that  I  thought  it  a  good  idea  to  have 
our  highway  commissioners  peruse  the  Ru¬ 
ral.  We  have  about  150  path-masters  in  this 
town.  o.  p.  reeve. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  think  the  Rural  has  struck  a  good  lead 
in  its  Road  Special,  and  that  prompt  and  ju¬ 
dicious  action  on  the  suggestions  contained  in 
it  would  result  in  the  benefit  to  our  country  of 
millions  of  dollars.  e.  o. 

Marysville,  Tenn. 


The  Road  Special  is  an  excellent  number. 
I  learn  that  our  road-master  does  not  take  the 
paper.  Please  send  him  a  sample  copy  of 
that  issue.  r.  j. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


The  Road-Making  Special  so  pleased  me 
that  I  would  like  to  have  my  associates  on 
day’s  work  see  it ;  and  it  may  be  the  cause  of 
bringing  them  to  think  that  $2  invested  in 
the  Rural  is  one  of  the  best  investments  they 
can  make.  j.  s.  t. 

Bayard,  Ohio. 


lUotnmr’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

Miss  Willard  is  a  good  woman,  but  we 
feel  inclined  to  suggest  a  Society  for  the 
Reform  of  Reformers  when  she  speaks  in  re¬ 
probation  of  childhood’s  cherished  dolls.  She 
thinks  dolls  are  “heathenish,”  and  is  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  anything  but  beneficial 
to  girls.  While  deeply  respecting  Miss  Wil¬ 
lard,  we  must  differ  emphatically  from  this 
opinion.  In  fact,  we  always  feel  a  pang  of 
grieved  surprise  when  we  hear  a  mature  young 
lady  of  ten  or  twelve  declare  that  she  doesn’t 
care  for  dolls,  “its  too  babyish.  ”  So  far  from  be¬ 
ing  babyish,  it  is  simply  an  expression  of  the 
maternal  feeling  which  every  real  woman  pos¬ 
sesses;  without  which  she  is  simply  a  monstros¬ 
ity.  The  sight  of  a  little  make-believe  mother 
soothing  to  sleep  a  refractory  infant  of  mus¬ 
lin  and  sawdust,  is  only  less  beautiful  than  the 
same  child  come  to  woman’s  estate,  hushing 
her  living  and  breathing  babe  in  her  arms. 

*  *  * 

And,  apart  from  mere  sentiment,  dolls  are 
not  without  their  use.  The  girl  who  has  a 
large  family  of  these  inanimate  pets  to  dress 
and  care  for  is  taking  excellent  lessons  in  the 
art  and  mystery  of  needlework.  If  she  has  to 
duplicate  her  own  garments  in  miniature  it  is 
the  first  step  towards  the  construction  of  her 
own  wardrobe.  She  learns  economy,  too,  in 
cutting  limited  quantities  of  material,  as  well 
as  gaining  ideas  of  taste  and  suitability. 

*  *  * 

Then  look  at  the  moral  effect  dolls  exert! 
Does  this  sound  very  absurd?  But  we  think 
that  girls  who  are  interested  in  dolls,  who  do 
not  think  themselves  too  big  to  fuss  with  such 
playthings,  even  when  they  have  attained  the 
mature  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  are  not 
likely  to  have  many  of  the  silly,  mock-roman- 
tic  notions  some  of  our  school-girls  hold. 
They  are  more  apt  to  practice  housewifely  vir¬ 
tues  in  caring  for  their  numerous  brood,  and 
since  so  many  writers  deplore  the  distaste  for 
domestic  life  so  many  girls  display,  a  reaction 
in  favor  of  the  doll-baby  should  take  place. 
And,  as  Miss  Willard,  good  and  sensible  as  we 
know  she  is,  has  owned  up  to  wearing  tight 
gowns,  uncomfortable  shoes,  and  useless  bon¬ 
nets,  just  as  any  frivolous  woman  might,  we 
respectfully  suggest  that  she  turn  her  energies 
in  other  channels,  rather  than  to  an  anti-doll 
crusade. 

*  *  * 

A  very  effective  and  artistic  wall  covering 
is  cartridge  paper,  which  is  dull  blue  in  color, 
very  soft  and  thick-looking.  It  forms  an  ad¬ 
mirable  back-ground  for  pictures.  It  should 
have  at  the  top,  a  frieze  of  some  warm  metallic 
tint,  to  take  off  an  effect  of  coldness.  In  one 
instance  the  frieze,  about  a  foot  deep,  was  of 
silvery  Lincrusta  Walton,  with  a  copper 
moulding  at  top  and  bottom.  The  dining¬ 
room  at  the  Woman’s  Exchange,  329  Fifth 
Avenue,  gives  a  very  good  suggestion  for  such 
a  room  in  a  private  house;  the  walls  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  satin  paper,  a  soft,  pale  terra-cotta, 
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in  solid  color;  the  figured  frieze  in  the  same 
tint  having  a  border  of  gilt. 


WASTE  NOT,  WANT  NOT. 

J.  H.  G. 

Domestic  economy  as  a  science  is  being 
rapidly  developed.  Its  growth  during  the 
past  decade  has  been  marvelous  and  yet  it  has 
scarcely  gotten  beyond  the  theoretical  and 
experimental  stage.  Some  years  ago  the 
writer  had  the  temerity  to  say  that  he  did  not 
know  a  single  young  lady,  who  could  jUss  a 
fairly  creditable  examination  (similar  to  that 
required  by  the  Civil  Service  examiners),  in 
household  science.  The  statement  aroused 
the  feminine  ire  of  the  Rural’s  readers;  but 
it  was  not  controverted  and  I  will  venture  to 
repeat  the  assertion  that  there  are  a  dozen 
questions  relating  to  the  sources,  relative  val¬ 
ue,  and  efficiency  of  our  every-day  food  which 
no  one  of  my  aquaintance  and  but  few  of  the 
Rural’s  readers  could  answer. 

I  think  no  one  will  question  the  statement 
that  there  are  less  science  and  less  art  in  the 
kitchen,  than  in  any  other  room  in  the  house 
and  yet  the  kitchen  is  the  place  where  they  are 
needed  most.  There  is  scarcely  a  single 
branch  of  science  which  is  not  in  some  way 
connected  with,  certainly  none  but  what  is 
largely  dependent  upon,  the  kitchen.  Agri¬ 
culture,  horticulture,  botany,  chemistry,  phys¬ 
iology,  hygiene,  in  fact  a  knowledge  of  about 
all  the  sciences  is  required  to  make  the  kitch¬ 
en  what  it  should  be.  Even  theology,  if  we 
may  believe  Dr.  Talmage,  is  related  to  the 
kitchen,  for  he  says  that  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  can  permanently  convert  a  hungry 
man  or  a  dyspeptic.  Domestic  science  and 
art,  while  thej-  are  related  to  nearly  all  other 
sciences  and  arts  are  being  rapidly  separated 
and  made  specialties.  A  few  leading  women 
have  done  much  to  bring  about  a  proper  ap¬ 
preciation  of  them,  and  have  made  their  study 
popular.  But  very  little  however  is  being  done 
in  the  way  of  practical  economy  in  the  house¬ 
hold  among  the  masses. 

Perhaps  the  most  lamentable  result  of  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  average  housewife  is  shown  in 
the  enormous  waste  of  food  and  food  products 
both  in  city  and  country.  In  meats, for  instance 
most  any  butcher  will  tell  you  that  the  demand 
for  the  higher  priced  cuts  is  increasing  even 
among  the  poorer  class  and  that  the  difference 
in  price  between  different  cuts,  often  as  much 
as  15  cents  per  pound,  is  not  based  upon  their 
relative  value  for  food,  but  rather  upon  the 
name  and  appearance  of  the  cuts.  I  learned 
long  ago  that  a  “poor”  cut  from  a  good  beef 
was  vastly  better  than  a  “fancy”  cut  from  a 
poor  beef,  and  did  not  as  a  rule  cost  more 
than  half  as  much.  In  these  days  when  near¬ 
ly  all  meat  is  purchased  of  the  butcher,  and 
usually  over  the  tailboard  of  the  butcher’s 
wagon,  a  knowledge  of  the  different  cuts  and 
quality  of  meat  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Perhaps  the  greutest  waste  occurs  at  the 
butcher’s  wagon,  but  the  loss  does  not  end 
there.  As  Edward  Atkinson  says:  “If  the 
people  of  this  country  would  knock  the  bot¬ 
tom  out  of  the  American  frying  pan,  they 
would  have  one-third  more  money  to  spend 
for  rent  than  they  now  have.”  Meats  are 
overdone,  underdone,  and  fried  into  a  bard, 
indigestible  and  unpalatable  mass;  it  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  when  they  are 
cooked  so  as  to  retain  their  nutritive  quality 
and  still  be  really  palatable.  Then  in  the 
disposal  of  the  remains  tand  as  a  rule  the 
poorer  the  cooking  the  more  the  residue)  in 
but  few  cases  are  they  utilized  economically. 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  abash  covers  up  the 
multitude  of  sins  in  the  original  cooking.  It 
does  consign  them  to  a  mysterious  oblivion 
but  it  is  not  expiation  by  any  means.  The 
waste  and  consequent  loss  are  only  partially 
atoned  for,  and  the  extent  of  even  this  form 
of  atonement  is  largely  reduced  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  gastronomical  sufferings  of  the  family. 

Next  to  meat,  the  greatest  waste  is  in  vege¬ 
tables.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  scientific 
cooks  that  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
quality  and  nutritive  value  of  even  the  same 
kind  of  vegetables  as  there  is  in  meat.  In 
this  matter  there  is  more  discrimination 
shown  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  With 
by  far  too  many  housekeepers,  however,  both 
iu  ttie  city  and  country,  a  potato  is  a  potato, 
whether  it  be  a  White  Elephant  or  an  Early 
Rose.  Very  little,  if  any,  distinction  is  made 
when  purchasing  or  selecting  potatoes.  If 
tney  are  smooth  and  fiee  from  eyes,  bright- 
looking  and  of  good  size,  they  are  sure  to  find 
a  ready  market,  no  matter  what  their  quality 
may  be.  My  own  experience,  by  the  way, 
has  been  that  the  dark  potatoes  are  the  most 
nutritious,  even  if  they  are  not  always  the 
most  palatable.  As  it  is  with  potatoes,  so  it  is 
with  almost  all  other  kinds  of  vegetables.  The 
average  purchaser  is  governed  chiefly  by  the 
outward  appearance,  hence  the  producer 
seeks  only  to  raise  vegetables  which  are  of 
large,  or  at  least  uniform  size,  and  with  an  at¬ 
tractive  outside.  As  with  meat,  the  waste 


with  vegetables  only  begins  with  the  purchase. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  is  nutriment 
enough  thrown  away  in  the  form  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  parings  over  and  above  what  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  supply  all  the  poor  houses 
in  the  land.  Not  only  are  the  parings  extrav¬ 
agant,  but  vegetables  are  boiled  when  they 
should  be  baked  or  steamed,  or  vice  versa ,  or 
they  are  cooked  until  all  the  taste  is  cooked 
out  of  them,  or  they  are  taken  off  the  Are  too 
soon,  and  they  are  hard  and  unpalatable. 
Vegetables  are  often  re-dished,  or  served  cold, 
but  not  nearly  so  often  as  they  should  be.  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  consign  such  things  tp 
the  chicken  yard  or  the  ash-pan. 

In  the  matter  of  pastry,  the  waste  is  even 
more  lamentable.  With  very  much  of  it.  the 
waste  is  equally  great,  whether  it  be  eaten  or 
thrown  away.  It  fairly  nauseates  one  to 
think  of  the  time,  money  and  lard  put  in  the 
form  of  pie-crust,  only  to  make  misery  or  fill 
the  ash  barrel.  I  like  pies — if  they  are  so 
made  ■as  to  disguise  the  crust — but  this  form 
of  cookery  seems  a  rare, if  not  a  lost  art.  The 
average  “pie”  suggests  little  else  than  dyspep¬ 
sia,  nightmares  and  general  misery.  Aside 
from  dumplings,  which  are  often  only  “pies” 
in  disguise,  there  is  less  waste  in  desserts  than 
in  other  forms  of  food. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  waste  of  all,  however, 
is  in  the  things  which  are  not  properly  classed 
among  the  necessities — the  luxuries  of  40 
years  ago.  The  quantity  of  sugar  annually 
wasted  would  make  every  small  boy  in  the 
land  sticky  and  happy,  if  made  into  good  and 
pure  candy.  If  I  could  have  the  sugar  left  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  tea  and  coffee  cups,  and 
thrown  out  with  the  dish  water,  I  could  soon 
break  up  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  retire  in  afflu¬ 
ence.  With  tea  and  coffee  the  waste  is  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  strength  of  either  being  utilized. 

With  the  condiments  and  other  extras  of 
the  modern  kitchen,  and  the  adulterations 
made  possible  by  the  ignorance  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  housewife,  the  waste  and  loss  are 
perhaps  as  great  as  in  any  other  one  thing.  A 
recent  advertisement  of  a  well-known  baking- 
powder  states  that  the  alum  baking  powders 
can  be  made  for  five  cents  per  pound,  while 
they  sell  for  50  cents,  with  a  “prize”  orcbromo 
thrown  in.  With  soaps  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  some  of  the  leading  brands  sell  for 
more  than  twice  their  cost,  but  aside  from 
their  original  cost,  the  quantity  of  soap  need¬ 
lessly  dissolved  and  thrown  into  the  barn¬ 
yard,  or  permitted  to  run  into  the  sewer  is 
simply  enormous.  The  waste  which  results 
from  buying  glucose  for  sirup  and  sugar, 
ground  crackers  for  pepper,  sawdust  for  mus¬ 
tard  and  horse-radish,  beef-fat  for  butter, 
and  cotton-seed  oil  for  lard,  is  beyond  all  cal¬ 
culation.  In  things  which  are  used  about 
the  house  the  waste  is  proportionately  as  great. 
As  a  practical  example  of  this,  three  lamps  are 
burning  in  the  room  as  I  write,  while  one 
would  be  amply  sufficient. 

The  fact  is  not  understood  as  it  should  be, 
that  domestic  economy  and  domestic  science 
are  not  always  one  and  the  same  thing.  A  good 
cook  or  particular  housewife  is  not  necessarily 
an  economical  one,  and  the  fact  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  economy  to  spend 
50  cents’  worth  of  time  and  strength  to  save  25 
cents’  woilh  of  food.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  the  two  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
true  economy  are  savmg  and  wasting.  Judic¬ 
ious  expenditures  are  usually  more  economical 
than  injudicious  saving.  When  we  consider 
the  truth  negatively  stated  of  the  old  maxim 
“waste  not  want  not,”  and  the  enormous 
waste  which  prevails  all  over  our  land,  is  it 
not  surprising,  not  that  there  is  so  much  pov¬ 
erty,  but  rather  that  there  is  not  more  of  it? 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  individuals  to  save 
all  we  can,  but  there  is  a  higher  and  vastly 
more  important  obligation  resting  upon  us, 
which  is  to  save  for  the  community.  If  all 
the  property  in  the  land  were  distributed 
equally,  it  would  not  make  any  of  us  very 
rich,  and  if  we  have  more  than  we  need  of 
anything,  we  may  be  assured  that  some  one 
needs  it.  Nothing  should  be  wasted  that  can, 
by  any  possibility,  be  utilized.  Grasping 
greediness  and  careless  profligacy  are  both 
forms  of  wastefulness.  One  wastes  by  hoard¬ 
ing,  the  other  by  throwing  away.  True 
economy  is  judicious  expenditure,  Christian 
unselfishness. 

- . 

LIFE  IN  KANSAS. 

ALEXANDER  HENRY. 

If  the  Rural  would  spare  me  a  small  space 
I  would  like  to  give  my  opinion  of  life  in  the 
West.  I  have  read  both  “Grandmother’s” 
and  Mrs.  Brandt’s  articles  with  interest,  and 
think  “Grandmother’s”  remarks  apply  in  this 
part  of  the  country  better  than  anything  else 
I  have  read.  Mrs.  Brandt  says:  “Grandmother 
must  be  thinking  of  when  she  was  a  girl.  We 
all  have  wood  houses  here.”  I  have  never 
been  in  Dakota,  but  in  Western  Kansas  there 
is  not  one  wooden  house  in  a  dozen.  Grand¬ 


mother  describes  the  dugout  exactly.  There 
are  not  many  snakes  here,  but  both  sod-house 
and  dugouts  are  the  homes  of  centipedes,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  a  four-inch  bed¬ 
fellow  at  any  time.  Mrs.  Brandt  spoke  of 
riding.  In  Kansas  it  would  take  all  your 
strength  to  hold  on  to  the  horse.  It  is  true 
the  sunsets  are  beautiful,  and  the  storms  not 
only  grand  but  terrible. 

There  is  another  thing  that  both  writers 
mentioned  did  not  touch  on:  the  scarcity  of 
fuel.  Only  those  living  in  towns,  burn  coal, 
and  wood  is  equally  scarce,  the  usual  fuel 
being  cow-chips  gathered  from  the  prairie.  I 
am  not  trying  to  discourage  anybody,  but  I 
don’t  want  girls  to  think  that  merely  because 
a  man  has  a  claim  in  Kansas  they  would  do 
well  to  marry  him.  With  no  timber  or  coal, 
hot  winds  and  drought  in  summer,  and  bliz- 
zar^P  and  prairie  fires  from  October  to  April, 
Western  Kansas  can  never  make  a  very  plea¬ 
sant  home. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Our  happiness  arises  from  what  we  are, 
not  where  we  are,  says  the  Christian  Union. 
If  we  take  Christ  at  his  word  when  he  says, 
“I  am  with  you  always,”  then  we  can  rejoice 
in  him  always . . . 

Alexander,  who  is  reported  to  have  been 
an  exceedingly  swift  runner,  was  once  solicit¬ 
ed  to  run  in  the  Olympic  games.  He  an¬ 
swered:  “I  will,  if  kings  are  mine  antagonists.” 
Give  me  such  a  saint  who  will  pursue  nothing 
on  earth  unsuitable  to  his  birth  from  heaven. 

Browning  says:  “Where  Christ  brings  his 
cross  he  brings  his  presence;  and  where  he  is, 
none  are  desolate  and  there  is  no  room  for 
despair.  As  he  knows  his  own,  so  he  knows 
how  to  comfort  them,  using  sometimes  the 
very  grief  itself,  and  straining  it  to  a  sweet¬ 
ness  of  peace  unattainable  by  those  ignorant 
of  sorrow.” . 

The  Independent  says:  “He  who  places  his 
mind  and  heart  supremely  on  any  earthly 
good  dooms  himself  to  a  supreme  disappoint¬ 
ment.  That  good,  even  if  he  gains  it,  will 
leave  him  or  he  will  leave  it.  It  is  at  the 
best  but  transient,  and  will  soon  be  of  no 
value  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  is 
‘rich  toward  God’  has  a  treasure  that  ‘never 
faileth.’  He,  and  he  only,  is  the  truly  wise 
man.” . 

Honor  to  the  house  where  they  are  simple 
to  the  verge  of  hardship,  so  that  there  the 
intellect  is  awake  and  reads  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  the  soul  worships  truth  and  love, 
honor  and  courtesy  flow  into  all  deeds. — 

Plain,  straightforward  morality  and  every 
day  righteousness  are  better  than  all  emotion, 
and  dogmatism,  and  all  churchism,  says  the 
world,  and  Christianity  says  much  the  same; 
but  plain,  straightforward  righteousness  and 
every-day  morality  come  most  surely  when  a 
man  is  keeping  close  to  Christ . 

Titcomb  says:  “Meet  every  man  honestly, 
seek  to  know  him,  and  you  will  find  that  in 
those  points  in  which  he  differs  from  you 
rest3  his  power  to  instruct  you,  enlarge  you, 
and  do  you  good” . 

The  greatest  life  is  that  which  has  been  the 
most  useful,  and  has  been  able  to  perform  its 
allotted  tasks  cheerfully  and  well . 

Ruskin  says:  “They  are  the  weakest-minded 
and  the  hardest-hearted  men  who  most  love 
change.” . 

Beecher  says:  “The  world  awakes.  The 
smell  of  the  soil  is  in  the  air.  The  sullen  ice 
has  slunk  to  the  north  of  every  rock  and  fence. 
There  come  voices  from  long-hidden  birds.”. . 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  opportunely 
says:  “If  one  is  seeking  the  causes  of  the  nu¬ 
merical  decrease  and  the  physical  degenera 
tion  of  American  families,  let  him  not  look  to 
the  fractional  one  percent,  of  the  college-bred 
women,  but  to  the  88  per  cent,  of  tobacco- 
chewing,  cigarette-smoking  men.  The  dwarf¬ 
ing,  devitalizing  effects  of  tobacco  being  re¬ 
moved,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  to 
wbat  degree  the  higher  education  is  reducing 
the  numbers  and  enfeebling  the  capacity  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  stock.” 


Domestic  (Sccmoimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


HEARD  BY  THE  WAY. 

All  winter  I  have  been  saving  the  paper 
bags  that  came  into  the  bouse  for  bagging 
grapes  this  spring.  mrs.  a.  c. 

We  stew  our  rhubarb,  but  we  always  pour 
hot  water  over  it  first,  allowing  it  to  stand  an 
instant  before  turning  it  off.  This,  we  think, 
removes  the  “rank”  taste  that  is  so  often 
noticeable  in  stewed  rhubarb. 

MISS  NETTIE  W. 

I  bought  the  reversible  matting,  as  it  can 


be  turned  when  soiled  without  showing  the 
knots  and  ends.  It  costs  but  10  cents  the  yard 
more  than  the  ordinary  matting  and  is  well 
worth  the  difference.  mrs.  h.  w.  c. 

My  husband  has  the  happy  faculty  of  see¬ 
ing  the  comical  side  of  our  mishaps,  and  many 
a  time  when  things  looked  “blue,”  work 
lagged  and  the  wheels  refused  to  go  in  any 
direction,  he  has  made  some  lucky  hit  that 
was  so  funny  we  laughed  till  our  sides  ached. 

_  MRS.  N. 

A  “puff  in  the  sleeves”  has  become  almost 
a  proverb  in  our  house  when  the  little  girls 
are  growing  fast  and  bishop  sleeves  render 
this  lengthening  at  once  convenient  and  fash¬ 
ionable.  a.  L.  J. 

I  became  so  annoyed  by  not  being  able  to 
find  a  cork  when  wanted,  that  I  invested  25 
cents, a  year  or  so  ago, in  corks  of  various  sizes, 
and  I  believe  I  never  spent  25  cents  that  gave 
me  more  satisfaction.  mrs.  g.  d. 

Well,  I  am  going  to  buy  a  striped  crinkled 
seersucker  for  a  skirt  for  ordinary  wear.  It 
will  save  my  white  skirts  and,  being  crinkled, 
will  not  need  to  be  ironed  when  washed. 

_  MISS  B. 

I  have  received  more  real,  lasting  help  from 
the  Rural  than  from  any  one  paper  1  ever 
read.  It  seems  to  me  like  my  Bible,  in  one  re¬ 
spect.  On  reading  some  deep  sentences,  try¬ 
ing  to  grasp  their  meaning  and  put  them  to 
use,  my  mind  is  broadened  and  widened  and 
deepened,  and  I  feel  fitted  to  better  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  this  one  life,  at  least. 

MRS.  L.  H.  NILES. 

I  have  been  busy  all  the  morning  going 
over  my  fruit  cans,  washing,  drying  and  air¬ 
ing  them  preparatory  to  the  canning  cam¬ 
paign.  Although  always  careful  to  wash  and 
dry  them  thoroughly  after  using  their  con¬ 
tents,  I  find  they  need  air  and  sun  before  refill¬ 
ing.  _  MRS.  c. 

I  often  wonder  when  I  hear  girls  say:  “I 
am  sure  I  don’t  know  how  ma  makes  bread ;  I 
have  tried  to  make  cake,”  or  boast  that  they 
never  iron  their  own  clothes,  what  sort  of 
wives  they  will  make!  And  yet  it  is  the  girls 
with  the  lily-white  hands  who  please  best,  and 
are  thought  genteel.  Why  need  we  wonder  if 
the  maid-of-all-work  attempts  the  same  gentil¬ 
ity  and  despises  her  work.  mrs  j. 


A  TALK  TO  TALKERS. 


Don’t  talk  too  much  or  too  loud.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  every  parent  or  guardian 
would  try  to  impress  this  upon  children  early 
in  life.  Of  course,  we  often  fall  into  the  habit 
of  talking  loudly  and  do  it  without  realiz¬ 
ing  it. 

If  one  belongs  to  a  large  family  one  has  to 
yell  sometimes  in  order  to  be  heard  above  the 
din  of  the  children’s  clatter.  Then,  very  often, 
grandpa  or  grandma  is  pretty  deaf,  and  again 
it  becomes  necessary  to  yell  in  order  to  be 
heard;  but  ordinarily,  it  is  not  necessary,  yet 
how  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  do  it!  I  have 
done  it  lots  of  times,  and  brought  mortifica¬ 
tion  upon  myself  thereby.  Once,  I  remember, 
while  still  a  school  girl,  some  of  my  class¬ 
mates  and  I  were  going  out  to  Belmont,  a 
beautiful  summer  resort  not  far  from  my 
home,  to  hear  the  music  and  spend  a  pleasant 
afternoon.  One  week  the  music  was  furnished 
by  a  brass  band,  and  the  next  by  an  orchestra 
I  liked  the  band  best.  The  afternoon  in  ques¬ 
tion  we  were  all  packed  in  the  stage  like  sar¬ 
dines,  and  of  course,  talked  and  chattered  as 
only  school  girls  can.  At  last  I  said: 

“I  wish  you  had  waited  till  next  week,  or 
else  had  come  out  last  week,  girls!” 

“Why?”  they  all  asked  in  chorus. 

“Because  the  band  is  ever  so  much  nicer 
than  the  orchestra,  and  this  is  the  orchestra’s 
week.  I  hate  squeaky  fiddles!” 

“Well,”  said  Sue,  “I  suppose  we  can  stand 
it?” 

“Oh  yes!”  I  replied,  “it  isn’t  so  dreadful, 
and  even  if  it  isn’t  so  very  fine  we  can  have 
a  good  chance  to  see  what’s  going  on,  and  talk 
about  it,  too,  without  being  heard,  for  the 
music  will  drown  our  voices.” 

Then  we  all  giggled — a  regular  idiotic  school¬ 
girl  giggle.  We  didn’t  mind  in  the  least  the 
fact  that  there  were  three  or  four  gentlemen 
in  the  stage  besides  our  own  party.  When  we 
reached  the  mansion  we  all  scrambled  for 
seats  in  the  front  row.  In  a  few  moments  the 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 
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musicians  began  to  take  tbeir  seats.  Oh,  hor¬ 
rors  !  those  very  men  who  had  ridden  in  the 
stage  with  us  were  among  them.  Then  out 
stepped  the  leader.  He,  also,  had  been  in  the 
stage.  He  bowed  to  the  applause  that  greeted 
him,  and,  looking  directly  at  us,  said:  “We’ve 
made  a  slight  alteration  in  our  programme” 
(then  named  what  they  were  to  play  and 
added)  “If  you  find  it  too  dreadful,  never 
mind,  it  will  give  you  a  good  opportunity  to 
see  what’s  going  on  and  talk  about  it  too  with¬ 
out  being  heard.” 

I  suppose  the  people  wondered  what  he 
meant,  but  we  knew.  You  may  be  sure  that 
we  “sneaked”  off  the  first  opportunity  we 
found  to  some  more  secluded  nook  during  the 
remainder  of  the  concert — for  who  could  sit 
and  face  those  men  after  that? 

One  day  not  long  ago  I  went  into  a  restaurant 
and  sat  opposite  to  a  couple.  The  woman  be¬ 
gan  in  a  loud  voice: 

“Oh,  say,  do  you  know  Mr.  Blank?  Well, 
he’s  lost  all  his  money.” 

“You  don’t  say?”  said  the  man,  “I'm  sorry, 
for  he’s  a  nice  sort  of  a  fellow;  so  jolly.” 

“I’m  not  a  bit  sorry,  I’m  glad,”  said  the 
woman. 

“Why?”  asked  he. 

“Because  he’s  got  such  a  hateful  wife,”  she 
replied.  (Now  this  same  “hateful  wife”  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  my  sister,  and  1  felt  like  saying 
so.  Had  they  looked  at  my  face  they  might 
have  guessed  something,  but  they  didn’t.) 

“I  don’t  know  her,”  he  said.  “I  only  saw 
her  once  and  1  thought  her  quite  a  nice-look¬ 
ing  little  lady.” 

“As  far  as  looks  go,  she’ll  do,  but,  then, 
she’s  so  stuck  up;  thinks  she  owns  the  whole 
earth,”  she  added,  with  a  vengeance. 

I  had  a  notion  to  say  something,  but  didn’t 
exactly  know  what  to  say,  so  sat  still. 

“Well,  really,  you  don’t  say,”  said  the  man. 

“Yes,  and  all  her  family  are  just  the  same. 
I  don’t  know  them,  only  our  Mary  does,  and 
she  don’t  like  them  a  bit.  She  says  Mr. 
Blank’s  wife  is  the  worst  of  all,  with  her  airs 
and  graces,  and  then  the  red-headed  one  comes 
next.” 

I  was  about  through  my  dinner  by  this 
time,  and,  as  “the  red-headed  one”  meant  me, 
I  could  contain  myself  no  longer.  I  didn’t 
want  to  make  a  spectacle  of  myself,  so  quietly 
took  out  my  card  and,  as  I  rose  to  go,  leaned 
over  the  table  and  presented  it  to  the  woman, 
saying: 

“Please  accept  my  card.  If  you  wish  any 
more  information  about  the  family  in  ques¬ 
tion,  I’m  at  your  service.” 

I’ll  warrant  that  woman  will  be  a  little 
more  careful  in  the  future  how  she  talks  be¬ 
fore  strangers.  She  looked  as  if  she  was 
about  to  die  of  strangulation,  or  have  an  epi¬ 
leptic  fit  when  she  read  my  name. 

“A  still  tongue  shows  a  wise  head,”is  a  capi¬ 
tal  old  saw,  but,  alas!  how  few  of  us  follow 
it!  I  thought  I  had  learned  to  have  a  still 
tongue  years  ago,  but  every  now  and  then  it 
wags  a  little  too  much  and  gets  me  into  all 
sorts  of  scrapes.  I  have  always  thought  that 
if  you  felt  that  you  were  right  you  ought  to 
say  so,  and  stick  to  it,  and  keep  on  saying  it 
and  sticking  to  it,  but  I  find  it  isn’t  the  best 
way  to  get  on  in  the  world.  Stick  to  it,  if 
you  are  sure  you  are  right,  but  do  less  saying. 

Don’t  talk  at  all  unless  it  is  necessary  to  do 
so.  It  takes  far  more  talent,  assomeBone  said, 
“to  make  a  good  listener  than  it  does  to  make 
a  good  talker.” 

I  often  smile  as  I  think  of  the  story  of  the 
man  who  rode  several  miles  alone  with  an¬ 
other  man  in  the  cars.  He  talked  and  talked 
and  talked.  When  he  got  out  at  his  station 
he  observed  to  a  friend  he  met  on  the  plat¬ 
form  : 

“I’ve  had  the  pleasantest  companion  all  the 
way  down  that  I  ever  met  in  all  my  travels.” 

“Who  was  it,  do  you  know?”  asked  his 
friend. 

“Wait,”  said  he,  “he  gave  me  his  card. 
Where  is  it? — Oh!  here  it  is.”  And  he  drew 
it  forth  and  handed  it  to  his  friend. 

“Matthew  Morris!”  said  the  other.  “Why 
I  know  him  like  a  book.  He’s  as  deaf  as  a 
post — couldn’t  hear  an  earthquake  even.” 

And  it  was  true.  He  had  talked  all  the 
journey  through  to  a  deaf  man,  and  was  so 
taken  up  with  himself  and  his  talk  that  he 
did  not  know  it,  for  his  companion  had  given 
a  smiling  assent  to  all  he  had  said.  I  wonder 
how  that  man  felt,  and  whether  he  learned  a 
lesson ! 

The  owl  is  called  a  wise  bird.  Why?  Not 
from  the  amount  of  knowledge  he  possesses, 
I’m  sure,  for  I  don’t  believe  he  knows  as  much 
as  a  bat,  and  a  bat  is  called  the  dumbest  “bird” 
of  all ;  but  because  he  holds  his  tongue,  and 
looks  “mighty  knowin’.” 

Of  course,  there  is  no  rule  without  an  excep¬ 
tion,  and  there  may  be  times,  perhaps,  when  a 
loud  voice  and  a  loud  yell  are  very  necessary, 
as,  for  instance,  when  you  discover  the  house 
is  on  fire. 

When  we  were  little,  and  said  cross,  hasty 
things,  Mamma  used  to  say  that  we  must  al- 


I  ways  think  twice  before  we  spoke.  If  we  all 
did  this,  how  many  things  would  be  left  un¬ 
said!  This  I  couldn't  do;  so,  of  course,  was 
always  saying  things  I  was  sorry  for,  and 
when  I  did  it  was  a  dreadful  task  to  apologize 
for  it.  I  read  a  little  story  once  which  said, 
“It  takes  more  grit  to  back  down  a  hill  than 
it  does  to  pull  up  it.”  So,  after  that,  when 
compelled  to  make  ail  apology,  I’d  do  it  as 
best  I  could,  keeping  up  my  courage  with  the 
thought  that  it  took  a  pretty  good  amount  of 
grit  to  do  it.  But  we  must  try  to  put  a  bridle 
and  curb  on  that  unruly  little  tongue  of  ours, 
and  then  we  won’t  have  to  apologize  for  things 
we  say.  An  apology  is  all  well  enough,  but, 
although  it  may  show  that  your  intention  was 
not  really  so  bad  as  it  seemed,  it  cannot  take 
back  what  has  been  said: 

“Boys  flying  kites  can  recall  their  white-winged  token, 
But  God  himself  cannot  recall  a  word  once  spoken.” 

When  the  offender  comes  to  you,  and  says, 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  heart,  “I  did 
not  mean  it;  will  you  forgive  me?”  you  wifi, 
if  you  have  any  affection  at  all  for  him  or 
her  say  that  you  forgive,  and  perhaps  you 
really  do.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
cruel,  bitter  words  come  back  in  spite  of 
yourself  No,  an  apology  cannot  entirely 
efface.  Tbiuk  twice  and  even  thrice  is  a  very 
good  plan.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  have 
everybody  going  around  like  automatic  ma¬ 
chines,  chopping  out  words  at  intervals,  but  I 
mean  to  have  you  careful  when  you  are  about 
to  say  things  that  may  wound — when  about 
to  say  something,  if  ever  so  slight,  that  may 
take  away  from  another’s  reputation. 

“Oh!  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent. 

Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant: 

And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken, 

May  hurt  and  wound  a  heart  that’s  broken.” 

DORA  HARVEY  VROOMAN. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

What  will  they  get  up  next?  I  said  as  I  ate 
some  candy  in  which  was  sprinkled  some  lin¬ 
seed  that  looked  like  overgrown  caraway 
seeds.  This  was  a  Boston  condiment  that 
came  to  us  for  colds,  and  the  children  like  it, 
though  they  strongly  object  to  linseed  as  a  de¬ 
coction.  It  is  one  of  the  royal  roads  that 
everything  as  well  as  learning  tries  to  find 
nowadays. 

Talking  of  colds  reminds  me  that  I  have 
suffered  all  winter  from  one  contracted  by 
sleeping  in  a  cold  room  in  November.  It  was 
a  very  grand  city  house,  and  beautifully  fur¬ 
nished  ;  plenty  of  servants  moved  noiselessly 
about,  and  the  hostess  was  a  model  of  good 
manners  and  hospitality.  But  the  room  struck 
a  chill  to  my  heart  on  entering  it,  and  in 
spite  of  the  high-canopied  bed,  and  the  long 
mirrors  reaching  to  the  floor,  the  soft  carpets 
and  the  most  modern  furniture,  there  was  an 
air  of  coldness  that  was  not  all  caused  by  the 
atmosphere.  It  gave  me  a  lesson  that  I  shall 
not  soon  forget,  which  was  personally  to  look 
after  the  comfort  of  a  guest,  unless  one  has 
servants  that  can  be  depeuded  upon,  and  even 
then  the  eyes  of  the  hostess  can  easily  discern 
if  there  is  any  special  need. 

During  the  same  visit  I  stayed  a  while  with 
a  friend  who  seemed  to  anticipate  every  want 
in  the  appointments  of  the  guest  chamber. 
Clothes  brush  and  whisk  broom  were  hung  in 
the  closet,  and  there  was  a  little  bottle  of  shoe 
polish.  A  key  rack  held  scissors  and  a  button 
hook,  and  a  little  banging  case  contained 
needles  and  thread.  In  a  sunny  window  was 
a  tiny  table  with  a  firm,  broad  ink-stand,  and 
pen,  with  some  stationery,  and  a  newly  cut 
magazine.  There  was  a  comfortable  cretonne- 
covered  easy-chair  of  just  the  right  hight,  and 
a  foot-stool.  The  pictures  were  restful  to  the 
eyes.  The  curtains  were  simple  and  easy  to 
draw.  A  little  bunch  of  violets  stood  on  the 
little  table,  and  a  Bible  with  a  few  other  books 
occupied  a  swinging  shelf  low  down  and  easy 
of  access.  I  thought  that  all  these  helpful 
things  put  together  did  not  cost  as  much  as 
one  plate-glass  mirror  in  my  other  friend’s 
room;  yet  how  different  the  result,  for  no 
chilly  influence  attended  me,  though  I  doubt 
if  the  latter  room  was  many  degrees  warmer 
than  the  former.  But  the  feeling  was  quite 
different,  though  both  friends  meant  equal 
kindness. 


SMALL  WEDDING-PARTIES  THE  BEST. 

Many  women  who  suffer  for  want  of  money 
to  buy  clothes  and  needful  things  for  them¬ 
selves  and  families,  look  back  with  regret  to 
their  wedding,  at  which  time  so  much  was  un¬ 
necessarily  spent  for  mere  display.  But  you 
know  “a  nice  wedding  is  so  delightful.”  For 
months  preceeding  the  event,  the  prospective 
bride  and  the  rest  of  her  family  tire  them¬ 
selves  with  getting  ready  for  the  important 
event.  Shopping  expeditions  to  the  city  are 
numerous,  and  the  village  stores  also  reap  a 
small  harvest  in  helping  to  fit  out  the  happy 
bride.  Then  several  dollars  are  spent  for  en¬ 


graved  invitations,  when  acquaintances  living 
near  could  all  be  invited  verbally.  “Why  do 
you  send  invitations  to  people  in  foreign  lands, 
who,  you  know,  cannot  come  to  your  wed¬ 
ding?”  was  a  question  asked  a  young  lady  by 
a  wise  relative,  who  saw  her  directing  some 
to  various  parts  of  Europe,  Australia  and  dis¬ 
tant  New  Zealand.  “Oh!”  was  the  reply,  “it’s 
a  nice  way  to  inform  them  of  the  important 
event.”  “But  you  may  need  the  money  you 
are  spending  ou  your  wedding  after  a  while, 
you  must  remember.”  “Pshaw !  I  don’t  care  if 
I  do  need  it;  I’m  going  to  have  things  done 
up  in  good  style,  and  I  don’t  expect  to  be 
married  but  once  in  my  life.”  A  few  years 
later  this  relative  spent  a  few  days  with  the 
bride  whom  she  bad  so  wisely  warned. 
“Oh,”  said  she,  “had  I  heeded  your  advice, 
and  the  warnings  of  my  father  who  cautioned 
us  then  not  to  use  up  needed  funds,  we  would 
not  be  so  poor  to-day.”  helen  barrister. 
- ♦  - 

PUREE  OF  CHICKEN. 


For  The  Nervous 


_  The  Debilitated 
The  Aged 

■  URES  Nervous  Prostration, ".-Jervous  Head- 
^ ”  ache, Neuralgia,  NervousWeakness, 
Stomach  and  Liver  Diseases,  and  all 
affections  of  the  Kidneys. 

AS  A  NERVE  TONIC,  It  Strengthens 
and  Quiets  the  Nerves. 


Choose  an  old  chicken ;  singe,  clean  and 
draw,  but  leave  it  whole.  Place  it  iu  a  soup 
kettle  with  a  10-cent  knuckle  of  vial,  a  carrot, 
an  onion  with  two  cloves  stuck  in  it,  two  leeks, 
a  bunch  of  parsley  and  five  quarts  of  cold 
water.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil  slowly; 
throw  in  an  even  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  skim 
well  until  no  more  scum  arises.  Let  all 
simmer  slowly  until  the  chicken  is  tender, 
probably  four  hours.  Remove  the  chicken, 
take  off  the  breast  and  set  aside  for  salad;  take 
off  the  rest  of  the  meat  and  return  the  skin 
and  bones  to  the  kettle.  The  veal  should  have 
been  taken  out  as  soon  as  done  and  reserved 
for  croquettes  for  next  morning’s  breakfast, 
leaving  the  bones  and  gelatinous  substance  at¬ 
tached  to  the  knuckle  to  boil  with  the  rest. 
Wash  a  cup  of  rice,  and  boil  until  tender, 
using  a  quart  of  bi'oth  taken  from  the  kettle 
and  freed  from  fat.  Chop  very  fine  the  dark 
meat  from  the  chicken  and  add  to  the  rice; 
strain  the  broth,  and  skim  the  fat  from  it,  di¬ 
luting  the  chicken  and  rice  with  it  gradually. 
Now  rub  forcibly  through  a  fine  sieve  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  saucepan;  make  very  hot,  but  do 
not  let  it  boil :  season  to  taste,  finish  with  a 
pint  of  boiling  milk  and  pour  over  small  squares 
of  fried  bread. 

I  always  make  a  quantity  of  this  soup,  when 
I  do  make  it,  which  is  seldom,  reserving  it  for 
state  occasions,  because  it  is  just  as  good  and 
even  better  the  second  day  or  the  third.  But 
in  this  case  only  add  milk  to  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  for  the  day:s  dinner,  as  it  might  sour  and 
spoil  the  remainder  of  the  soup.  mrs.  t.  h. 


AS  AN  ALTERATIVE,  It  Purifies  and 
Enriches  the  Blood. 

AS  A  LAXATIVE,  It  acts  mildly,  but 
surely,  on  the  Bowels. 

AS  A  DIURETIC,  It  Regulates  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Cures  their  Diseases. 

Recommended  by  professional  and  businessmen. 
Price  $i.0o.  Sold  by  druggists.  Send  for  circulars. 

WELLS  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON.  VT. 


GOLr  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  f'—es 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cu%  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  *4 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

BAKER  &  CO.,  Drtesier,  Mass. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING 

COCOA 


LAMB  CHOPS  FOR  LUNCH. 

Trim  a  number  of  chops,  season  them  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  broil  them.  Arrange 
them  on  a  dish  in  a  circle  alternately  with 
slices  of  bread  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  chop  and 
fried  in  butter,  and  fill  the  center  with  cooked 
and  drained  peas  or  string  beans. 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Are  the  BEST. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 


Pratt’s  Perfection  Road  Cart 

Is  beyond  n  doubt  the  best  cart 
niado  for  the  IIor*<Hiinn,  Farmer  or  anyone  de¬ 
siring  a  cart  for  speeding,  breaking  or  business 
purposes.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  write 
direct  to  the  mfrs.  for  circular  and  prices. 

A.  L.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  .Mich. 


Offer  baby  a  drink  of  cold  water  several 
times  a  day. 

Sashes  of  all  kinds  will  be  worn  with  thin 
dresses. 

Old  silk  handkerchiefs  make  excellent  dust 
cloths  for  the  piano  and  other  highly  polished 
articles. 


Contain,  in  small  compass,  the  essential 
virtues  of  the  best  vegetable  cathartics. 
They  are  a  sure  cure  for  Costiveness.  Indi¬ 
gestion,  and  Liver  Complaints;  are  pleasant 
to  take ;  prompt,  but  mild,  in  operation. 

Mr.  James  Quinn,  of  Middle  st.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  testifies  :  “  I  have  used  Ayer's  Pills 
for  the  past  thirty  years  and  consider  them 
an  invaluable  family  medicine.” 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  ot  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878 

Highest  A«jrd  Naiv  Orleans  Exposition. 


FOLDING 
DANOPY 
b  TOP. 


Just  the  thing  foe  all  styles 
and  sizes  of  wagons.  L I G  H  r , 
.  HANDSOME.  Easily  attached, 
,  ~  Send  for  circular  and  prices 

of  this  and  other  canopies.  Local  Agents  Wanted  Stm* 
where  you  saw  this.  D.G.  BEERS  &  CO.  Newtown,  Ct. 


BAUCty  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  ai»o 

PHOSPHATE 

Send  for  Prices,  Sample,  and  till  Information. 
BAUGH  &  SONS  CO  ,  Mfr».,  Phi  ndrlp.  I .. 


$25 


PERTH  I7CR9  F0R  spring  crops,  send 

l  Sn  •  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


SOLD 

runs 


I.lvo  at  home  and  mako  more  money  working  for  ur.  than 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  Bex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  PRICK.  Address,  TltUK  &  Co..  Augusta,  llama. 


WE  ARE  CRAZY  over  the  new  elegant  paper 
flower  “Hyacinth,”  so  all  the  ladies  say.  Full  print¬ 
ed  directions  1  5  cts.  postpaid.  Flower  all  made  and 
directions  50cts.  C.  F.  LAD,  Abington,  Bass. 


lUal  (Jtofce. 


FOR  SALE.— The  Johnnie  Burck  Grint 
Mill.  at  North  Hooslck,  New  York.  A  grand  chance 
at  a  low  price.  Address  for  full  particulars. 

(haw.  Q  Eldredge  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER, 
48  Church  Street,  Hooslck  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SATjE. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  highly  improved  STOCK 
and  DAIRY  FARMS  In  Minnesota.  600  Acres,  fenced, 
drained,  under  thorough  cultivation.  Carries  at  pre¬ 
sent  200  head  Cattle  and  Horses-  New  Dwelling 
House.  Farm  House,  well-designed  Barns  and  Stables, 
etc..  In  perfect  repair.  For  full  particulars  apply  to 
LEWIS  H.  STANTON,  Morris.  Minnesota. 


FREE  HOMES 


At  the  rate  they  hare  been  going  the 
Public  Domains  will  all  be  gone  in  5 
years  Now  is  the  time  to  secure  as  Rich 
I.an  1  as  the  Sun  shines  on  at  $1.25  per 
acre.  What  better  could  be  ;cft  for  Children?  Where  these  lands  are:  how  to 
get  them,  as  well  an  for  information  about  Homes  or  Employment  in  all  States 
and  Territories.  Send  10  Cents  and  receive  the  beautiful  Enxrariiurs.  a  Pictur¬ 
esque  Panorama  of  America.  Address  THE  WESTERN  WORLD.  Chicago,  11L 


All  Wanting:  Farms. 

Good  land  for  Fruit.  Grapes  Peaches,  Vegetablfs, 
Poultry,  Grain  and  Tobacco:  SO  miles  South  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  ou  a  line  with  Baltimore.  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mild  Climate,  Healthy,  no  Malaria.  W lid  Land. 
$25  per  acre.  Town  Lots,  *150.  Easy  terms.  Also  Im¬ 
proved  Farms.  Prosperous  business  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
C.  K.  LANDIS.  Proprietor,  Vineland,  N.  .1  . 


XA  VIRGINIA  IMPROVED  FARMS  In  my 

hands  FOR  SA  LE,  all  lying  In  LOUISA  Coun 
ty,  V  lrglnia,  near  railroad.  Address 

J.  J  .  PORTER,  Clerk,  LOUISA  C.  H.,  VA, 


im  rubai,  hew°v@rkir 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  19,  1886. 

A  telegram  from  Quincy,  Ill. ,  this  morn¬ 
ing  says  that  the  great  flood  in  the  Mississippi 
is  now  the  highest  on  record,  with  the  single 
exception  of  1851.  Above  and  below  Quincy 
are  100  miles  of  levies  protecting  some  of  the 
most  productive  farming  lands  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley.  Most  of  the  area  is  planted  to 
winter  wheat, which  promised  over  40  bushels 
per  acre.  This  area,  embracing  250,000  acres, 
is  now  submerged,  owing  to  breaks  in  the 
levies,  and  the  loss  will  aggregate  $3,000,000. 
The  farmers  with  their  stock  and  portable 
property  have  mostly  fled  to  the  bluffs  back 
from  the  river.  The  flood  extends  with 
greater  or  less  severity  for  over  100  miles 
along  the  river,  and  as  the  raging  waters 
rush  south  they  are  sweeping  all  before 
them.  Several  small  towns  have  been  aban¬ 
doned,  and  a  large  number  of  houses  have 
been  swept  away,  while  m  arly  certain  destruc¬ 
tion  awaits  many  more.  On  dry  places  on  the 
embankments  hundreds  of  horses,  cattle  and 
hogs  are  huddled  together  without  feed.  Back 
on  the  highlands  are  multitudes  of  fugitives, 
men,  women  and  children,  desolate  and  for¬ 
lorn/ gazing  on  the  ruins  of  their  property. 
Many  aie  utterly  destitute,  having  neither 
sufficient  shelter  nor  clothing,  and  some  are  ac¬ 
tually  suffering  from  lack  of  food  . 

Alexandria,  up  near  the  Towa  line  in  Missouri, 
is  deserted,  while  the  yellow,  turbid  flood 
sweeps  through  it.  Canton  and  La  Grange  are 

in  the  same  condition .  Away  down 

in  Arkansas,  too,  ncessiant,  heavy  rains  for  the 
last  36  hours  have  made  the  usually  sluggish 
White  River  a  raging  torrent  five  miles  wide; 
while  farther  south  still  the  Red  River  is 
booming,  flooding  the  low  country  on  both 

sides  of  its  tortuous  course . 

_ The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  has  de¬ 
clared  the  local  option  law  unconstitutional. . . 

. Joseph  R.  Anderson,  the  Prohibition 

Gubernatorial  candidate  of  Tennessee,  <Jied 

suddenly  yesterday .  The  week  has  been 

an  unusually  busy  one  among  the  politicians. 
It  has  been,  in  fact,  a  week  of  conventions, 
the  work  of  choosing  delegates  to  the  national 
nominating  conventions  of  both  political  par¬ 
ties  being  well  under  way.  The  general  re¬ 
sults  are  in  the  same  direction  as  last  week. 
The  Democrats  have  only  one  Presidential 
candidate — Cleveland;  the  Republicans  have 
many;  but  Blaine  is  far  ahead  of  all,  in  spite 
o i  all  announcements  that  he  doesn’t  want  to 
be  a  candidate.  For  those  who  look  to  the  con¬ 
vention  platforms  for  indications  as  to  the 
probable  attitude  of  the  parties  in  reference 
to  fiscal  legislation,  the  chief  interest  natur¬ 
ally  attaches  to  the  declarations  made  in  the 
“pivotal”  State  of  New  York,  where  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  both  the  great  political  parties 
were  held  during  the  week,  the  Democratic 
convention  in  this  city;  the  Republican  at 
Buffalo.  The  Democratic  party  in  its  plat¬ 
form  has  reaffirmed  its  pronounced  declara¬ 
tion  of  last  year  in  favor  of  tariff  revision, 
explicitly  approving,  in  addition,  the  general 
principles  put  forth  by  the  President  in  his 
last  annual  message.  The  Republican  con¬ 
vention.  on  the  other  hand,  refers  all  questions 
of  national  policy  to  the  national  convention 
of  the  party,  approving,  however,  the  action 
of  the  party  representatives  in  opposing  the 

Mills  tariff  bill  in  the  House . 

. .  .  Bishop  Keane,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  to  be  established  at  Washington,  D.C., 
has  issued  a  notification  to  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  the  United  States  informing  them  that 
final  arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  on  Thursday  next,  and 
inviting  them  (o  be  present .  Vice-Chan¬ 

cellor  Bird,  of  New  Jersey,  has  decided  that 
Henry  George  can  not  have  the  bequest  left 
him  by  Hutchings,  a  wealthy  Gloucester  man, 
for  the  dissemination  of  Henry  George  litera¬ 
ture.  The  judge  says  that  George’s  ideas  are 
neither  religious,  charitable,  benevolent,  nor 
educational,  but  are  pernicious  and  in  direct 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  directs  that  the  Hutchings  estate  should 

revert  to  the  natural  heirs . 

....  Tramps  released  the  brakes  of  freight  cars 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Monday,  and  the  cars  ran 
down  grade  until  they  collided  with  an  ex¬ 
press  train  at  Fountain.  A  car  of  naphtha ex- 
ploded  in  the  collision,  and  both  trains  were 
burned.  Three  men  in  the  freight  caboose 
w  ere  killed  and  five  people  were  injured.  This 
was  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 

line . Electrician  Edison’s  faith  in  the 

future  of  the  improved  phonograph  took  a  sub¬ 
stantial  form  last  week  in  the  purchase  of 
$30,000  worth  of  real  estate  at  Montclair  and 
West  Orange,  N.  J.,on  which  buildings  costing 
$40,000  will  be  erect*  d  for  the  works  of  the 

Edison  Phonograph  Company . 

....  There  is  to  be  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of 
hydrophobia  established  at  San  AntoDio,  Tex., 
by  Dr.  Spolin,  who  has  been  to  Paris  and 
studied  the  methods  of  the  celebrated  Pasteur. 

. Rates  between  Boston  and  all  New 

England  points,  and  St.  Paul  and  all  North¬ 
western  points  have  been  reduced  20  per  cent. 
The  Burlington  and  Northern  will  not  cut  via 
Chicago.  Live-stock  rates  are  reduced  by 
all  roads,  as  per  agreement,  from  Chicago  to 
the  seaboard,  10  to  15  cents.  Dressed  beef 

rates  are  not  yet  fixed . The  opening  of 

the  great  Sioux  Reservation,  announced  hero 
last  week,  will  be  no  special  advantage  to  the 
people  at  large  for  several  years.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  the  remainder  of  this  year  to  secure  the 
necessary  number  of  signatures  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  All  of  1889  will  be  required  to  survey 
it;  most  of  1890  will  be  used  up  in  having 
these  surveys  put  through  the  United  States 
Land  Office.  Not  until  the  end  of  that  year 
can  settlers  occupy  the  land,  and  then  only 
homesteaders  can  take  it.  They  must  live  on 
it  for  four  years,  and  then  pay  50  cents  an 

acre  for  it .  The  American  Refinery 

Company,  of  San  Francisco  (Sugar  Trust),  has 


made  a  reduction  of  %  cent  on  all  grades  of 
sugar,  which  was  promptly  met  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Spreckels)  Company.  Both  companies 

offer  white  sugar  at  6  cents  per  pound . 

A  reunion  of  Quantrell's  band,  infamous  dur¬ 
ing  the  w  ar  for  murderous  raids  on  Union 
soldiers,  was  held  at  Blue  Springs,  Mo.,  May 
11.  Over  25  were  present,  and  others  were 
unavoidably  detained  in  the  penitentiary... 
...  Lightning  struck  a  20.000- barrel  oil  tank 
near  Oil  City,  May  12,  and  the  overflow  ig¬ 
nited  a  30,000-barrel  tank,  greatly  imperiling 
the  city . There  is  talk  of  a  great  meet¬ 

ing  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers  and  Fire¬ 
men  at  Chicago  to  concoct  measures  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  old  strike  on  the  “Q”  system.  So 
far  as  any  action  by  the  “Q”  stockholders  is 
concerned,  however,  there  is  little  comfort 
for  the  strikers.  They  not  only  re-elected  the 
old  directors,  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago,  but 
approved  the  stand  the  officers  took  in  tho 

last  strike .  Col.  F.  D.  Grant  has  offered 

General  Adam  Badeau  the  $10,000  he  claims, 
provided  he  will  drop  all  litigation  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  Badeau  refuses,  contrary  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  counsel,  who  has  therefore  thrown 

up  bis  case _ ...  Wiggins’s  latest:  “A  mild 

earthquake  is  likely  to  occur  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  probably  in  California,  between  now 

and  October” . The  Senate  has  passed  the 

genera]  pension  bill,  appropriating  $80,000  000. 
...  Govenor  Hill  will  sign  the  bill  establishing 
a  state  Weather  Bureau  with  its  headquarters 
at  Cornell  University.  It  is  to  be  in  charge  of 
three  Commissioners  and  $4,500  per  annum 
are  appropriated  for  it.  One  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  is  the  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
at  Cornell :  the  second,  the  State  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  third  is  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  A  system  of 
observation  is  to  be  established  similar  to  those 
in  operation  in  thirty  other  States.  An  officer 
will  be  detailed  from  the  United  States  Signal 
Service  Corps,  who  will  organize  the  service, 
make  out  the  daily  bulletins  and  do  other  work 
at  the  central  station.  When  the  service  is 
well  established  every  important  town  in  the 
State  will  have  a  signal  station,  every  railroad 
train  will  carry  the  Cornell  weather  bulletins, 
every  post  office  will  likewise  be  supplied 

w  ith  daily  bulletins .  One  hundred  and 

twenty  speeches  have  been  made  on  the  tariff 
bill  up  to  the  present  time;  they  have  occupied 
104  hours  and  17  minutes  in  delivery.  103  hours 
having  befn  occupied  during  the  day  sessions 
and  11  hours  and  17  minutes  during  the  evening 

sessions . .  The  Senate  has 

passed  the  bill  already  passed  by  the  House, 
providing  that  hereafter  eight  hours  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  day’s  work  for  letter-carriers  in  cities 
or  postal  districts  connected  therewith,  for 
which  the  carriers  shall  receive  the  same  pay 
as  is  now  paid  for  a  day’s  work  of  a  greater 
number  of  hours.  If  any  letter-carrier  is  em¬ 
ployed  more  hours  per  day  than  eight  he  shall 

bo  paid  extra . Senator  Regan,  Wednesday, 

introduced  as  a  substitute  for  the  measure 
now  before  the  Senate  to  establish  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  a  bill  providing  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Department  of  Industries,  to  be 
presided  over  by  a  Secretary.  In  this  Depart¬ 
ment  it  is  proposed  to  establish  Divisions  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  be 

under  the  direction  of  Commissioners . . 

Archbishop  Lynch  of  Toronto  is  dead . 

There  were  snow  and  sleet  storms  in  Michi¬ 
gan  on  Monday . Hundreds  of  immi¬ 

grants  are  destitude  and  starving  at  Toronto 
. . .  Nearly  two  blocks  of  the  business  portion 
of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  were  burned  Fri¬ 
day,  including  forty  dwellings,  the  gas 
works,  gymnasium  and  a  number  of  store¬ 
houses.  Loss  $300,000;  about  one-fourth  in¬ 
sured..  ....The  President  has  nominated 
Robert  B.  Roosevelt  of  New  York  to  be  Min¬ 
ister  to  the  Netherlands,  and  Lawson  V.  Moore 

of  Texas,  to  be  Cousul  at  Lyons .  San 

Diego,  Cal.,  is  to  have  an  orphans’ home,  with 
a  $2,000,000  endowment  and  nearly  $1,000,000 

worth  of  land . Rubinstein,  the  pianist, 

is  to  visit  America.  He  is  to  have  $100,000 

and  all  expenses  for  50  performances . 

...  John  Bigelow  of  New  York,  ex-Minister 
to  France,  has  been  tendered  the  position  of 

commissioner  to  the  Brussels  Exposition . 

..Lusk  &  Co.’s  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery, 
at  San  Francisco,  the  largest  in  the  world,  has 
failed  owing  to  thecollapseof  Coleman  &  Co., 
its  largest  creditors.  Liabilities  $200,000.... 

. . .  The  heirs  of  Samuel  Blodgett  have  taken 
legal  steps  to  assure  their  title  to  250  acres  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  valued  at  $8,000,000, 
and  which  other  parties  have  appropriated 

and  built  upon . . . 

. Last  Tuesday,  the  citizens  of  Ottawa, 

Canada,  gave  a  grand  farewell  banquet  to 
Lord  Lansdowne  on  his  retirement  from  the 
Governor- Generalship  of  the  Dominion.  He 
will  sail  for  England  on  May  20,  and  soon  af¬ 
terwards  assume  a  new  position — that  of  Vice¬ 
roy  of  India . Serious  charges  of  bood- 

lerism  are  made  by  Premier  Greenway,  of 
Manitoba,  against  his  predecessor,  ex- Premier 
Norquay  and  his  cabinet.  An  attempt  is  to 

be  made  to  have  them  indicted . The 

United  States  Supreme  Court  has  denied  the 
application  for  a  rehearing  of  the  telephone 

cases . The  New  York  Legislature  has 

adjourned . Gov.  “Bob.”  L.  Taylor  has 

been  renominated  for  Democratic  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  after  four  days  of  noisy  wrangling. 

. The  House  Committee  on  Post-offices 

and  Post-roads  has  ordered  a  favorable  report 
on  the  bill  to  provide  for  post-oflice  buildings 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $25,000  each,  at  all 
places  where  the  gross  receijits  of  the  post- 
office  for  two  years  or  more  preceding  shall 

have  exceeded  $1,000  in  each  year .  The 

famous  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Wed¬ 
nesday, paid  ex-Senator  Fair  the  $2,000,000  ho 
lent  that  institution  to  tide  it  over  the  wheat 
deal  troubles . . .  Jeff  Davis,  will  partici¬ 

pate  in  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stone 
of  the  Confederate  monument  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  on  May  30.  A  Cincinnati  brewing  firm 
paid  $21,000  for  the  privilege  of  selling  beer  on 
the  Centennial  Exposition  grounds  in  that  city. 

.According  to  Sir  Richaid  Cartwright, 
Canada’s  condition  is  not  very  alluring.  He 
shows  that  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  building  railroads  for  the  purposes  of 
stimulating  immigration  have  been  enormous, 
and  yet  have  accomplished  nothing.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  outlay,  he  says,  the  debt  has 
grown  from  about  $140,000,000,  in  1878,  to 


$228,000,000.  in  1888,  and  that  the  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  since  that  time  has  increased  from 
$23,500,000  to  $37,000,000.  The  ratio  of  in¬ 
crease  has  been  far  greater  than  that  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  wealth,  and  taxes  in  the  Dominion 
are  beginning  to  be  burdensome.  With  a 
population  of  4,500,000,  Sir  Richard  finds  the 
expenditures  to  be  $14,000,000  greater  than 
those  of  the  United  States  in  1845,  when  we 
bad  a  population  of  20,000,000.  Yet  in  times 
of  peace  Canada  has  accumulated  a  debt  al¬ 
most  as  large,  per  capita,  as  that  made  by  the 
United  States  during  the  war.  The  result  of 
the  great  railroads  built  to  help  Manitoba  has 
not  been  satisfactory,  for  while  that  Province 
has  increased  her  population  about  30,000, 
Dakota,  just  over  the  line  in  the  United  States, 
has  added  more  than  300,000  to  her  popula¬ 
tion,  a  very  considerable  part  of  them  being 
Canadians . At  the  Georgia  State  Tem¬ 

perance  Convention  the  other  day,  it  was 
decided  to  nominate  prohibition  candidates 
for  the  Legislature  in  every  county  pledged 

to  vote  for  statutory  prohibition . 

The  new  plan  of  regulating  saloons  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  limits  the  number  to  a  certain  basis 
of  population.  In  Boston  a  recent  ordinance 
limits  the  licenses  to  one  for  every  500  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city  and 
1,000  elswhere.  There  are  now  1,700  saloons 
in  Boston,  and  under  the  new  law  the  number 
w  ill  be  reduced  to  780 . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  19,  1888. 

A  good  deal  of  a  “war  scare’  prevails  in 
England.  Lord  Woolseley,  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Army,  has  replied  to  Prime  Minister 
Salisbury’s  criticism  of  his  expressed  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  inadequacy  of  England’s 
forces  and  defences  in  the  event  of  war.  He 
maintains  that  the  defences  at  home  and 
abroad  are  in  a  bad  condition.  The  navy  is 
weak  and  the  army  is  not  properly  organ¬ 
ized.  Even  the  safety  of  London  is  not  guar¬ 
anteed.  In  his  opinion,  if  a  force  of  100,000 
troops  escaped  the  fleet  and  landed  in  England, 
they  could  take  possession  of  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  Then  England’s  “only  general”  talked 
of  resigning,  which  somewhat  alarmed  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  protested  against  such  a  disas¬ 
ter.  The  Government  is  availing  itself  of  the 
scare  in  pressing  its  money  grants  for  colonial 
coast  delences  The  Commons  are  asked  for 
authority  to  borrow  $4  250.000  for  various  de¬ 
fensive  objects  in  Australia,  and  $10,000,000 
for  fortifications  at  Malta,  Gibraltar  and  other 
stations.  Additions  are  also  to  be  made  to  the 
fleet,  and  10,000  men  are  to  be  added  to  the 
army.  Tho  manufacture  of  new  canon  and 
rifles  of  the  most  improved  patterns  is  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  On  the 
whole,  the  “scare”  is  likely  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  better  position  for  attack  or  defence 
than  she  holds  at  present,  as  she  has  been  trust¬ 
ing  too  much  to  her  insular  position  and  her 

strong  fleet  for  protection .  The  various 

English  colonies  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  passing  laws  against  Chinese  immigration — 
laws  quite  as  rigorous  as  those  Dennis  Kearney 
and  his  followers  wanted  in  California.  For 
a  longtime  back,  each  Chinese  immigrant  has 
had  to  pay  a  tax  varying  in  the  different  colo¬ 
nies  from  $50  to  $100  for  the  privilege  of  land¬ 
ing, and  bad  also  to  pay  a  poll  tax  of  $2  a  year. 
In  spite  of  this  heavy  burthen,  however,  the 
Celestials  have  been  pouring  in  so  multitudin- 
ously  that  all  the  colonies  have  resolved  to  ex¬ 
clude  them  altogether,  and  in  this  line  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  taking  the  lead. 
The  Chinese  Ambassador  in  London  is  loudly 
protesting  against  the  warfare;  but  the 
colonists  declare  that  it  is  a  matter  which  con¬ 
cerns  them  alone;  and  that  they  will  not 
brook  any  interference  in  it  by  the  Mother 
Country.  A  bill"  just  passed  by  the  Colonial 
Assembly  at  Sidney,  which  operates  from 
May  1,  indemnifies  the  Government  for  past 
acts  against  the  Chinese,  prohibits  the  natural¬ 
ization  of  Chinamen,  allows  vessels  to  bring 
only  one  Chinaman  to  every  300  tons  (instead 
of  one  to  100  tons  as  heretofore),  raises  the  poll 
tax  from  £10  to  £100,  and  fixes  the  penalty 
for  an  evasion  of  the  law  at  from  £10  to  £50. 
Chinamen  will  be  permitted  to  trade  in  defined 
areas,  but  the  number  In  each  of  these  districts 
must  not  exceed  five.  The  bill  also  imposes 
restrictions  as  to  residence  and  trading. 
Traveling  Chinese  with  passports  will  not  be 
allowed  to  engage  in  mining  operations,  ex¬ 
cept  by  permission  of  the  Government. 

The  Pope’s  interference  in  Irish  matters  is 
still  strongly  resented  by  Irish  patriots.  The 
Bishops  and  priests,  of  course,  avow  obe¬ 
dience  ;  but  most  of  them  are  very  likely  to 
restrict  the  meaning  of  the  announcement  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  yield  to  it  the  most 
restricted  obedience  consistent  with  their  good 
standing  in  the  Church.  Archbishop  Walsh 
says  the  Pope  doesn’t  want  to  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  Land  League  or  national  politi¬ 
cal  action.  The  government  is  rigidly  en¬ 
forcing  the  Coercion  Law,  in  Ireland. 

In  France,  Boulanger  has  been  “swinging 
round  the  circle”  in  the  northern  depart¬ 
ments,  where  he  has  been  received  with  cheers 
and  hisses,  the  former,  however,  greatly  pre¬ 
dominating.  He  vigorously  disowns  any 
“war”  feelings;  but  insists  that  thearmy  must 
be  in  a  fit  condition  for  war  at  any  time.  He 
objects  to  the  costly  expedition  to  Tonquin, 
and  indeed  to  all  distant  wars  undertaken  by 
France  while  Alsace  and  Loraine  still  belong 
to  Germany.  Above  all,  however,  he  urges 
the  dissolution  of  the  present  Assembly  and 
the  election  of  a  new  one  more  in  agreement 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  there¬ 
fore  better  fitted  to  make  needed  amendments 
in  the  constitution.  He  appears  to  voice  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  but 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  Assembly  is 
likely  to  commit  suicide  to  please  Boulanger 
or  his  followers,  however  enthusiastic  or  num¬ 
erous  the  latter  may  be. 

As  fine  weather  advances  the  condition  of 
the  German  Emperor  improves.  During  the 
week  he  has  been  able  to  drive  out  several 
times,  to  walk  about  without  assistance  and 
to  eat  solid  food.  Reports  with  regard  to  the 
real  nature  of  his_ailment  are  more  confiict- 
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Arc  now  prepared  to  show 
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weight  fabrics  for  the 
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son’s  importation  ot  Paris 
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price. 
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part  of  the  country  will 
receive  careful  and 
prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New  York. 


mg  than  ever.  Little  morsels  of  the  morbid 
growth  in  his  throat  have  again  been  micro¬ 
scopically  examined  by  the  great  specialist. 
Professor  Virchow,  and  although  he  is  puzzled 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  matter,  he 
declares  he  can  see  nothing  of  a  cancerous  na¬ 
ture  in  it,  so  that  the  precise  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  still  a  mystery.  The  patient,  however, 
is  gaining  considerable  strength  and  is  talk¬ 
ing  of  going  to  Potsdam  and  Homburg . 

Advices  from  Warsaw,  Poland,  state  that 
Russia  is  in  a  ferment  of  war  preparations. 
Lately  Austria  declared  she  would  with¬ 
draw  her  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  trans¬ 
ferring  him  to  London,  leaving  Austrian 
affairs  in  Russia  in  care  of  his  deputy;  where¬ 
upon  the  Czar  announced  that  if  this  were 
done,  he  would  at  once  recall  his  Ambassador 
from  Vienna.  This  would  be  tantamount  to 
a  declaration  of  war,  so,  of  course,  tho  Aus¬ 
trian  Ambassador  will  stay  in  St.  Petersburg. 
This  is  only  an  indication  of  the  strained  re¬ 
lations  between  tho  two  countries.  There  is  a 
report  of  a  recent  plot  in  Servia  to  dethrone 
King  Milan,  and  install  Prince  Karageorge- 
vics,  a  Russian  protegA  on  the  throne.  Of 
course,  the  conspiracy  is  attributed  to  Russian 
influence,  and,  no  doubt,  with  justice.  In¬ 
deed  Russia  is  plotting  all  the  time  in  Rou- 
mania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro  and  all 
the  other  Balkan  States,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  until  she  has  won  Constantinople  or  till  all 
her  bopdR  of  doing  so  are  for  the  time  blasted 
by  a  crushing  defeat —  Bismarck  denies 
the  report  that  he  told  Carl  Schurz  that  ho 
felt  confident  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be 

maintained . 

...  Experiments  with  bellite,  a  new  explo¬ 
sive,  invented  by  Lamm,  of  Stockholm,  show 
that  it  is  more  powerful  than  dynamite,  and 

is  much  safer  to  handle .  . .  .  . 

.  It  is  reported  that  the  Russian  and  Monten¬ 
egrin  Governments  have  concluded  a  treaty 
according  to  the  terms  of  which  Montenegro, 
in  the  event  of  a  ltusso-Austrian  war,  will 
send  30,000  troops  to  Herzegovina  to  harass 
Austria,  and  Russia,  if  victorious,  will  give 

Cattaro  to  Montenegro . The  Vienna 

agent  of  the  Anchor  line  of  steamers  has  been 
arrested,  charged  with  abducting  Hungarians 
liable  to  military  service  and  with  extorting 
money  under  false  pretenses.  The  peasants 
have  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the  agents 
have  been  imprisoned  and  their  jiapers  seized. 
This  is  a  wholesome  check  on  emigration  to 

this  country  from  the  Austrian  Empire . 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil — the  only  American 
crowned  sovereign — is  convalescent  at  Milan. 

. The  Brazilian  Parliament  has  approved 

the  Government  bill  completely  abolishing 
slavery,  and  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Regent, 

the  Emperor’s  daughter,  on  the  13th  inst . 

The  heir  to  the  Brazilian  throne  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor,  Princess  Isabella, 
who  was  born  in  1846.  In  1864  she  married 
Prince  Louis  of  Orleans,  Count  d’Eu,  who  is 
four  years  her  senior.  They  have  three  child¬ 
ren,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  Prince  Pedro,  who 
was  born  in  1875.  The  Emperor  had  another 
daughter,  Leopoldina,  who  married  August 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  but  who  died  in  1881,  leaving 

four  sons .  . 

.  Queen  Regent  Christina  of  Spain  has 

fully  recovered,  and  opened  the  great  exposi¬ 
tion  at  Barcelona  last  Sunday . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  May  19,  1888. 
Governor  Hill  has  signed  a  bill  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  N.  Y.  State  Dairy  Commissioner  to 


appoint  five  expert  butter  and  cheese  makers 
to  visit  factories  and  agricultural  fairs  and 
conventions  to  impart  information  thereat  of 
the  best  methods  of  making  butter  and  cheese, 
and  abo  a  bill  amending  Ihe  act  relating  to 

contagious  diseases  of  animals  . The 

West  Michigan  Fruit  Growers’  Society  meet 
at  Benton  Harbor,  June  6-8 .  Indiana¬ 

polis  is  receiving  discouraging  crop  reports 
from  all  parts  of  Indiana.  Hay  and  oats  are 
said  to  be  suffering  from  drought  and  corn 

from  the  cut-worm . The  peacli  trees 

in  Arkansas  are  so  heavily  laden  with  fruit 
that  much  shaking  off  will  have  to  be 

done  in  order  to  preserve  the  trees . 

Wheat  is  being  taken  at  three  cents  per  bush¬ 
el  from  Buffalo  to  this  city.  Old  canal  men 
say  they  do  not  remember  a  time  when  freights 
were  so  low.  The  average  rate  last  year  was 
4.6  cents  per  bushel,  the  lowest  rate  being 

four  cents . American  cattle  are  worth 

12  to  123^  cents  in  Liverpool,  estimated 
dressed  weight,  and  dressed  beef  cents. 
.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cen¬ 


tral  Traffic  Association  has  decided  to  reduce 
the  freight  on  live  stock  from  Chicago  to 

New  York  from  85  to  25  cents . The 

thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen  will  be  held  in 
Fraternity  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich.,  commencing 
Wednesday,  June  2d,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  and  con 

tinuing  three  days . Wayne  County,  N. 

Y.,  raises  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
world’s  supply  of  peppermint  oil,  but  is  feel¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  importation  of  cheap 
Japaneso  oil  which  has  reduced  the  price  one- 
half.  Less  than  half  a  crop  will  be  raised  this 
year.  . .  .The  May  price  of  milk,  as  fixed  by 
the  New  York  Milk  Exchange,  is  2%  cents  . 

.  Enormous  quantities  of  Russian  grain 

are  being  imported  into  Germany  and  fears 
are  expressed  that  unless  prompt  prohibitory 
legislation  takes  place,  the  German  markets 

will  be  swamped  by  Russian  wheat . 

Iowa  has  just  followed  the  example  of  Ohio  in 
passing  severe  laws  against  the  Bohemian  Oat 
swindlers  and  rascals  of  that  stripe.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  steal  the  bill  after  it  had  passed  the 
Legislature,  but  before  it  had  been  signed  by 

the  Governor,  failed .  The  Cincinnati 

Brice  Current  charges  that  the  nature  of  the 
last  crop  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  permitted  to  become  known  to 
speculators  at  least  one  day  before  it  was 
given  to  the  public  on  May  10,  and  Editor 
Murray  savs  that  he  is  justified  in  saying  that 
a  higher  official  than  the  (statistician  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  this  particular  instance  of  leakage 

or  advance  information . 

....  Governor  Hill  has  issued  a  proclamation, 
under  the  pleuro-pueumonia  law,  quaran¬ 
tining  the  Counties  of  New  York,  Kings, 
Queens,  and  Richmond  and  Westchester  be¬ 
low  the  northerly  boundaries  of  Greenburgh, 
White  Plains,  and  Harrison,  and  forbidding 
any  movement  of  cattle  in,  into,  or  out  of  that 
district  except  on  a  permit  of  the  cattle  inspec¬ 
tors  . Strawberries  in  England  have 

been  costing  sixpence  apiece,  peaches  half  a 
guinea,  and  cherries  have  sold  at  about  their 

weight  in  gold .  . The  new  Mills 

Tariff  Bill  leaves  the  duty  on  foreign  potatoes 
as  it  has  been — 15  cents  per  bushel . Re¬ 

ports  from  South  Deerfield,  Mass.,  indicate 
that  twice  the  usual  amount  of  onions  will  be 
sown  and  tobacco  will  lo.il  off  about  one-half 
its  usual  acreage . Strange  now  dis¬ 

ease  is  killing  many  Texas  cattle.  Their 
throats  swell,  and  death  by  choking  soon  fol¬ 
lows . Gov.  Luce  has  issued  a  procla¬ 

mation  ordering  that  from  May  21  to  Nov.  1  the 
impoftation  of  all  cattle  to  Michigan  from 
south  of  the  36th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
and  that  have  not  been  wintered  north  of  said 
jiarallel,  is  prohibited,  except  such  cattle  as 
are  in  transit  across  the  State,  and  these  shall 
only  be  unloaded  in  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  and  watering,  and  then  only  in 
yards  branded  and  lettered  for  “Feeding  Tex¬ 
as  Cattle  Only.”  Other  States  must  soon  take 
the  same  precautions  against  the  introduction 

of  Texas  fever . The  Massachusetts 

Senate,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  19,  has  passed  the 
oleo  bill,  which  forbids  the  coloring  of  oleo  iu 
imitation  of  butter,  and  which  had  already 
passed  the  House  by  an  overwhelming  majori¬ 
ty . The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station  under  the  Hatch  Act  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  as  follows:  Ch.  E.  Thorne,  Director;  Wm. 
J.  Green,  Vice-Director  and  Horticulturist; 
J.  C.  Hickman,  Agriculturist;  W111.  S.  Devol, 
Botanist  and  Bursar;  C.  M.  Weed,  Entomolo¬ 
gist;  M.  Craig,  Meteorologist.  The  Chemist 
undVeierinui  rnn  have  not  yet  been  announced. 
The  entire  cultivated  part  of  the  farm  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Ohio  State  University  has  been 
transferred  to  the  control  of  the  station,  as 
well  as  the  teams,  live  stock  and  implements, 

with  a  few  exceptions . 

.  The  Texas  Fanners’  Alliance  is  put¬ 
ting  up  a  cotton  mill  and  an  implement  mill 
at  Dallas,  and  a  woolen  mill  at  New  Braunfels. 
Several  cotion-gins  and  flouring  mills  are 
already  iu  operation, and  an  Alliance  Exchange 
is  doing  a  business  running  into  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  monthly . 

. In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  exhibitors, 

the  dates  tor  holding  the  New  York  State 
Fair  have  been  changed.  It  will  open  at  Ll- 
mira  on  Monday,  September  17,  and  close  at 

noon  on  Saturday,  September  22, 1888 . 

According  10  the  latest  report,  the  ranges  of 
Eastern  Montana  were  very  badly  depleted  of 
cattle  by  the  winter  of  1886-87,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  now  a  great  scarcity  of  young 
cattle.  The  stockmen  are  anxious  to  replenish 
the  ranges,  and  are  figuring  to  do  so,  but  they 
are  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  quarantine 
regulations  against  importations  of  Texas 
cattle,  and  the  stockmen  of  Western  Montana, 
who  have  plenty  of  cattle,  object  to  any  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  rules . The  Missouri 

State  Horticultural  Society  meets  at  Oregon, 
Mo.,  June  5-7.  A  programme  containing  81 

numbers  has  been  prepared . 

..  Crickets  are  devastating  Algeria.  Vege¬ 
tation  is  totally  destroyed,  and  the  dead  bod¬ 
ies  of  the  insects  have  poisoned  the  ground,  to 


the  imminent  danger  of  creating  a  pestilence. 

. The  total  exports  of  apples  from  the 

United  States  and  Canada  for  1887-8  were 
608.588  barrels,  as  against  811,410  barrels  for 
1886  7.  About  one-half  the  shipments  were 

made  to  Liverpool . The  rate  of  freight 

per  ton  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  lake  and 
canal,  is  lower  now  than  it  has  ever  been  be¬ 
fore — $1  6 . 

Consul  Man,  at  Stockholm,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Swedish  Diet  has  imposed 
a  tariff  duty  of  about  three  cents  per  pound 
on  smoked  bacon  and  hams  and  2%  cents  per 
pound  upon  all  other  pork.  He  thinks  the 
effect  of  the  duty  will  be  to  prohibit  the  im¬ 
portation,  which  at  that  port  alone  has  aver¬ 
aged  about  3,000  tons  per  annum.  This  duty 
was  imposed  in  order  to  enable  Sweden  to 
raise  all  the  pork  needed  at  home. 

The  Department  of  State  has  learned  from 
Minister  Lewis  that  Portugal  has  imposed  an 
additional  duty  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  on 
cereals  and  flour  not  shipped  previous  to  the 
4th  inst. 


Crops  &  iVUvkcts, 


Saturday,  May,  19,  1888. 

Contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
years  at  this  season,  the  West  and  N  rthwest, 
and  indeed,  nearly  the  whole  country  have  for 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks  been  having  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  rain,  together  with  cold,  very  disagree¬ 
able  weather.  The  season  therefore  is  very 
late.  Probably  oats  are  the  only  crop  put  in 
everywhere.  In  some  parts  of  the  spring 
wheat  area  frost  and  wet  weather  have  hith¬ 
erto  prevented  seeding,  especially  in  Minne- 


rib  sides,  compared  with  a  week  ago,  for  June 
delivery. 

Condensations  from  this  morning’s  Brad- 
street’s:  The  advance  of  nine  cents  in  the 
price  of  wheat  since  March  1  has  checked  ex¬ 
ports.  If  we  ship  10,000,000  bushels  to  July  1 
it  is  probable  that  the  United  States  will  car¬ 
ry  over  37,000,000  bushels,  about  one-half  as 
much  as  in  July  last.  The  United  Kingdom 
will  require  to  receive  from  28,000,000  to  35, - 
000,000  bushels  from  abroad  from  May  12  to 
August  1,  and  India  and  Russia  have  ample 
supplies.  Without  fresh  crop  disasters  or  war 
abroad  it  is  probable  that  the  five  cents  or  six 
cents  advance  hero  over  European  wheat 
quotations,  which  is  quite  disproportionate, 
may  not  be  sustained.  At  present  it  is  firmly 
held.  Wheat  advanced  lj^c.,  corn  %c.,  and 
flour  30c.  during  the  week. 

Demand  is  light  and  prices  are  weak  in  all 
the  wool  markets.  Manufacturers  are  buy¬ 
ing  only  as  they  need  material  from  day  to 
day.  Several  large  mills  have  stopped  sort¬ 
ing  altogether.  Buyers  and  sellers  in  Texas 
and  California  are  far  apart.  Most  of  the 
spring  clip  received  at  San  Francisco,  San 
Antonio  and  elsewhere  is  being  stored.  A 
number  of  Ohio  dealers  have  issued  a  circular 
declaring  that  “the  quality  and  condition  of 
Ohio  fleeces  have  been  retrograding  during 
the  last  twenty  years,”  and  notifying  all  cou- 
cernedthat  fraud  in  packing  will  be  rigorous¬ 
ly  prosecuted.  An  unusual  proportion  of  the 
current  imports  of  wool  is  going  into  bond. 
At  this  season  buyers  generally  report  busi¬ 
ness  slack,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  now  there 
is  no  need  of  misrepresentation. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  Youk,  Saturday,  May  19, 1888. 


sota.  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  acreage 
in  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Iowa;  while  bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  flax  and  corn  are  all  largely  in¬ 
creased.  Winter  wheat  has  certainly  suffered 
a  good  deal  of  damage,  but  according  to  the 
latest  reports,  it  is  nothing  like  as  great  as  has 
been  generally  reported.  It  is  true  that  the 
crops  are  being  plowed  under  in  some  counties, 
but  those  counties  make  up  a  very  small  part 
of  the  total  wheat  area;  in  other  places  the 
crop  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  recent 
rains  and  makes  a  fine  showing. 

The  Signal  Service  Weather  Report  for 
last  week  says  the  weather  was  especially 
favorable  for  growing  crops  in  the  central 
valleys  and  in  the  districts  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Rains,  which  were  much  needed  in  the 
winter  wheat  regions  and  in  the  Eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  region  occurred  during  the 
week,  and  reports  from  those  sections  indicate 
that  the  weather  had  favorably  affected  ce¬ 
reals,  pasturage  and  fruit.  More  rain  was 
needed  in  the  west  portion  of  the  cotton  re¬ 
gion,  although  the  crops  in  that  section  were 
reported  backward.  In  Minnesota  and  Dako¬ 
ta  the  season  was  apparently  fifteen  days  late; 
the  excessive  precipitation  and  unusually  low 
temperature  for  the  season  had  been  unfavor¬ 
able  to  crops,  and  farm  work  in  that  section 
was  greatly  retarded. 

A  telegram  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  this  morning 
says:  “Farmers  are  suffering  severely  from 
the  long-continued  cold  and  wet  weather. 
Plowing  cannot  be  advanced,  and  oats  in 
many  places  are  rotting  in  the  ground.”  This 
is  a  sample  of  a  multitude  of  dispatches  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  city  within  the  last  two  or  three 
days. 

According  to  the  N.  C.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  damage  to  the  peach  crop  by 
frosts  late  in  April  has  been  greatly  exagge¬ 
rated.  In  some  sections  the  crop  will  be  above 
the  average.  Unseasonable  drought  has  in¬ 
jured  the  crops,  particularly  grain  and  truck, 
to  some  extent.  Cotton  in  some  sections  has 
been  very  slow  in  germinating. 

Advices  received  from  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  indicate  that  the  average  fruit  crops 
will  be  feathered  with  the  exception  of  peaches. 

The  tobacco  counties  of  Western  North  Caro¬ 
lina  report  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
young  plants  have  been  killed  by  recent  frosts. 
The  temperature  has  been  as  low  as  25  degrees 
above  zero,  and  wheat  and  vegetables  have 
been  seriously  damaged  in  the  mountain  re¬ 
gions. 

Western  Pennsylvania  was  visited  by  a 
heavy  black  frost  Wednesday  night,  which 
proved  disastrous  to  early  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  In  some  places  ice  one-eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  was  formed.  Farm¬ 
ers  living  on  the  lowlands  rejiort  corn,  pota¬ 
toes  and  tomatoes  frozen  several  inches  under 
the  ground. 

Dispatches  from  Winchester,  Va.,  state  that 
Thursday  frost  and  ice  prevailed  upon  the 
face  of  the  country,  killing  vegetation  and 
doing  much  damage.  Wheat,  it  is  said,  is 
looking  well. 

The  reports  from  the  fruit-growing  counties 
of  Kentucky  are  very  encouraging,  there 
having  been  little  or  no  damage  to  fruit 
by  frost.  The  cut- worm  is  doing  much  dam¬ 
age  in  sections  of  the  State,  especially  in  new¬ 
ly-planted  corn  fields. 

The  latest  reports  of  winter  wheat  from  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  are  unfavorable.  From  about 
St.  Catherines  the  injuries  are  said  to  be  be¬ 
yond  reclamation.  The  accounts  from  the 
Lake  Huron  districts  are  also  unfavorable. 
The  wheat  is  so  far  gone  in  numerous  districts 
as  to  be  beyond  recuperation,  and  is  being 
nlowed  up  and  other  grain  is  being  sown. 
There  are  here  and  there  promhJng  fields  of 
wheat,  which  are  an  exception.  On  ihe  whole, 
the  prospects  are  better  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  Spring  seeding  is  about  completed,  and 
the  recent  warm  rain  and  the  genial  sunshine 
will  give  the  remaining  winter  wheat  and  the 
spring  wheat  a  good  start. 

The  week’s  packing  m  the  West  has  been 
175,000  hogs,  against  155,000  the  preceding 
week,  and  190,000  last  year;  total  to  date 
1,585,000,  against  1,565,000  a  year  ago.  Prices 
of  hogs  have  averaged  slightly  lower  the  past 
week,  and  at  the  close  are  generally  five  to  10 
cents  per  100  pounds  lower  than  a  week  ago. 
Hog  products,  or  “provisions,”  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  upwards.  The  week  closes  with  prices  at 
Chicago  advanced  2%  cents  on  pork,  27j4  cents 
per  100  pounds  on  lard,  and  five  cents  on  short 


NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  arc  us  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  776  796  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  796  7%  . 

Good  Ordinary . 8  11-10  8  18-10  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  8-16  9  5-16  . 

Low  Middling .  9  9-16  9  11  10  . 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9  13-16  9  15-16  . 

Middling . 10  10bj  . 

Good  Middling . 11)76  1096  . 

Strict  Good  Middling.. IU  9-10  10  11-16  . 

Middling  8  air . 10  15-16  11  1-16  . 

Fair . 11  9-16  11  11-16  . 

STAINED, 

Good  Ordinary . 7  8-16  I  Low  Middling  .  8  18-18 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7%  I  Middling . 996 

Beans.— Marrows,  2  75®2  80, medium, choice  $2  50;  pea 
$2  81X42  85;  red  kidneys,  SI  90®1  95;  white  kidneys 
choice,  $2  81X42  35;  foreign,  mediums,  $1  65(42  10;  do 
small,  $2  20;  California  Limu,  $2  80®2  85;  green  peas, 
new,  $1  75. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hay— Choice  Timothy  per  100  lb, 
95c®$l:  good  do  80®  90c;  medium, 70@75c;  shipping,  65® 
70c;  Clover,  mixed  65(«.75c  Straw.— No.  1  rye  95c®$l; 
short  do,  05®75e;  oat,  40®  50c. 

Poultry.— Live,— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn, 
per  It,  1331376c;  Towls,  Western,  per  lb, -@!8c  roost¬ 
ers,  old,  per  lb,  7}6@8c;  turkeys  per  lb  UXitlSc, 
ducks,  western  pei  pair,  65®90o;  geese,  western, 
per  pair,  90c®l  25;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb,  27®S5c. 

Poultry.- Dressed,— Turkeys,  per  n> ,  8@i2c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  11(4 l2e;  do  western,  9®1176c:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz.  $2  75(48;  do  dark,  per  doz,  $-®2U0; 
chickens,  Philadelphia  spring,  40c;  do  Baltimore  do, 
80®3fic;  ducks,  8®i276c. 

Game.—  English  snipe,  per  doz,  $1  50  to  1  75;  golden 
plover,  $1  25®  l  50;  grass  do,  $1®1  25. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS, 


Nuts.— Peanuts  aro  steady.  Fancy  hand  picked 
quoted  at  49s®476c  and  farmers’  grades  at  3®376c. 

Fruits.  —Fresh.— Apples.— Baldwins  $3  00(<#4  00;  do 
Inferior,  per  bbl  $1  75w  2  00;  do  Russet,  per  bbl,  *2  25® 
8  25  strawberries,  Norfolk,  per  quart  10w51e;  do 
Charleston,  per  quart,  20®30c;  do  Maryland,  per  quart, 
12®20c;  do  North  Carolina  per  quart  8®14c. 

Fruits  Dried  -Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
776®  876o;  do  common  to  prime,  evuporated  676®776c; 
do  sliced,  new,  576®7c;  do  chopped,  2j4®296c;  uo  cores 
and  skins, —®lc;  Cherries  -  pitted,  I7®21c;  Raspber 
rles—  evaporated,  new,  26<a27c.  do  Huu-drlod.  24® 
25c;  Blackberries,  8c,  Huckleberries  new,  9®10e, 
Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled,  16®20c;  ldurns  State,  10® 
He. 

Vkiiktables.— The  quotations  are  for;  Potatoes.— 
State  Burbank,  per  bbl,  S2®2  25;  State  Rose,  $2  00®,2  25; 
Scotch,  Magnum,  per  sack,  $1  75®2  00;  Maine  Hebron, 
bbl,  $1  75®2  10;  English  magnum  per  suck  *1  60®1  90; 
Bermuda,  best,  $8®8  50,  Florida,  per  bbl,  #7  50  to  8; 
Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate,  $1  50(3  1  75,  do  New  Or¬ 
leans  per  bbl.  .8:  Cabbages,  per  crate,  *1  25® 8,  Beets, 
per  crate,  1  50®$2  00;  string  beans,  per  crate, $1 50  to 
$2  50.  tomatoes,  per  crate  $  1  50®  2  SO;  do  per  box,  65® 
75e  asparagus, per  doz  bunches,  $1  25® 2 50;  Pease  green, 
per  crate,  $1  50  to  1  75,  Squash,  per  crate,  $1  00  to  1  25; 
cucumbers  per  crate  $1  U0®2  50. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.— White  Potatoes- 
Scotch  Magnums  per  168  ft  nack,$2  (J0®2  10;  do  Regents 
$L  70®  1  80;  do  Champions  $1  60®  1 70;Pennsylvama  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice,  White  per  bush, 
68®72c;  do  fair  to  good,  60®65c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  78#t>0c;  dodo  fair  to  good, 
73  to  75c;  Hebrous.  choice.  t8®72e  do  ralr  to  good,  60  to 
65c:  mammoth  pearl  choice  75®80c.  do  fair  to  good  70 
to  78c.  Florida  now  potatoes,  prime  per  bbl,  $?®8  5U; 
do  new  potutoes,  culls,  per  bbl,  $3  to  4. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 


New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
$14  00  to  14  50  one  year  old;  New  mess,  15(315  25, 
short  clear,  $16®18,  Extra  Prime  mess,  $13:  prime 
do,  $15® 15  90,  family  mess,  $15  50(316  (XI.  Bkkk— Olty 
Extra  India  diess.  *11  50®13  00;  Extra 
Mess,  In  barrels,  $?<37  50;  Packet,  $7  50®7  75:  Plate, 
*7  25®7  50.  Family  Mess,  $8  50(39.  Out  Meats.—  Pickled 
bellies  12  lb  7®c  and  25  boxes  beef  tongues  at  11c  per 
lb;  pickled  bellies  12  lb  average  at  796c  loose  and  776c 
In  boxes:  pickled  Hams,  ll‘4«,n76c  pickled  Shoulders 
796c;  Smoked  shoulders  at  876c;  do  Hams  12  to  1276c. 
Dressed  Hogs.— Olty  heavy  to  light,  ?4s  to  796c;  pihs, 
794c.  Lard.  Western  steam  spot  quoted  8.75c,  Oily 
steam,  8.25c;  Continent  9.MJC;  refined  quoted  at  8.40e; 
So  American  May,  8.73*8-74c,  June,  8.60  to  8.70c.  July. 
8.07  to  8.69c;  August,  8.70  to  8.71c;  September  8.72  to 
8.73c;  October,  at  8.72c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Bkek.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  $8  50(39;  do  packets,  $7  50®8;  Smoked  beef, 
12®l3c;  Beef  hams,  $16  U0®17  50.  Pork.— Mess,  $16® 
do  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50:do,  do,  family,  $16® 
10  50.  Hams— smoked, 1176®  13c,  do  S.P.  cured  In  tes,1076 
®llJ6c;  sides,  clear  ribbed  In  salt,876®9c;  do  smoked 
976®10c;  shouluers  In  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  676e; 
do  smoked,  776c;  shoulders,  plckie  cured, —®776c;  do 
smoked,  8*4®9e;  bellies  In  pickle.  876®9c;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10c.  Lard.— Firm.  City  Retlned,  $8  75 
®9  25;  do,  Steam,  $8.6276;  butcher’s  loose  $8  25. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pobk.— $14  25.  Lard.— Per  100  lbs, 
$8  45.  Short  Rib  slde.H  (loose),  $7  55;  dry  salted  shoul¬ 
ders,  boxed,  $6  00®6  25;  short  clear  sides, boxed  $8  00 
@8  05. 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.—  Butter—  Creumery.— Elgin  extra, 

26® - c;  State,  best,  2576®26c;  Western,  best 

25  to - c;  do  prime,  24  to  2476c;  do  good,  23  to  2376c: 

do  poor,  22®22T6C,  State  dairy  -Half-firkins,  tubs,  best 
25® -e;  do  do  prime,  24®24T6c;  do,  do,  tine, 
23®23T6c;  Welsh  tubs,  Hue,  24c;  do  good,  28® 2376c; 
Western— Imitation  creamery,  best,  — ®23c;  do,  line, 


21®22c;  Western  dairy,  line.  —  <822c:  do,  fair, 
20®21c;  do  do  poor,  — ®19c;  do,  factory,  best,  — 
®22c;  do  do  good,  20®21c  do,  poor,  17®19e. 

CHEESE.— New  factory  full  cream,  white,  976c;  do 
do  colored.  876c;  do  fair  and  good,  8  to  876c  do  skims, 
light,  6  to  8c;  do  skims  3  to  5c. 

Enas.- State  and  Pennsylvania,  fresh  — ®1496c: 
soufhrrns,  per  doz.  lS®1376c;  western  fresh  1476®1496c; 
Ducks,  16®  18c;  Goose.  22®  25. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-  Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery,  extra.  27®— c;  western  do  do.  — ®26c;  II  C.  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra,  25@26c;  western  factory,  20®23e; 
packing  butier,  15®17c.  Eggs— Firm.  Penn,  firsts.  14c; 
western  firsts.  14c  Cheese— Dull,  fair  demand.  N.  Y. 
full  cream,  976®  1076c;  Ohio  fiats,  choice,  996®10c;  do 
fair  to  prime,  9@976c. 

Chicago,  III  —Butter.— Creamery,  19®24c,  dairy, 
1776@22c.  Eogs.— Firm  at  13®13T6c.  per  doz. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  2  red  9976c;  $1  Iu  eleva¬ 
tor;  $1  d®]  0176  delivered;  9996c  f.  o.  b.;  No.  2  red 
May,  9896  to  *1  0176,  do  June  9796® 9s^c:  do  for 
July,  9796® 9976c;  do  for  August,  9696® 99 76c  do  for 
September  9696  @  9876c;  do  for  October,  9796® 99GC;  do 
for  December,  9976®$1  0176c;  do  May,  1889  $1 0396 
®$1  0496-  Corn.  Ungraded  Mixed.  6576®«776c  No.  3 
6576c  elevator;  67c  delivered;  steamer,  6596® 66c  ele¬ 
vator-  67J6  to  li?76e  delivered;  No.  2.  sic:  No.  2  May.  Hie; 
do  June,  6576® 65J6c:  do  tor  July.  6576  to  66c;  do  for 
August.  6576®  6596c;  do  for  September.  657 6  to  6576c:  do 
forOctober,  66c.  Oats.—  No.  3  S9c;  do  white,  43@4876c; 
No.  2  3976®40c:  do  white  44  to4  4  76c.  No.  1  white  nomi¬ 
nal;  Mixed  Western  89® 41c;  white  do  12  to  46o:  No. 

2  May,  3976c;  do  Juno  3396®  3976c:  do  July  3996® 3996c; 
No  2  white  May  4376  to  4396c;  (loJune4Sc;  do  July 
at  43c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red,  for  May, 
93® 99c :  do  for  Juno,  9776®  9876c;  do  for  July  9696® 
9776c;  do  August  9576  to  97c.  Rye.— No.  2  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  77c.  Corn— No  4  yellow  In  grain  depot  6176c;  No. 

3  mixed  In  grain  depot  65c.  Steamer  offered  at  65c  No 
2  Yellow  In  grain  depot  and  20th  st.  elevator  6b76c:  No. 
2  mixed  for  Mxy  66  to  67c  do  Juno  66  to  67e.  do  July 
66® 6676c.  do  for  August  66®67e.  Oats.-  Ungraded 
white,  4  2  76® 44c;  No.  3  white  quoted  at  4276c;  No.  2 
white  4376c;  No.  1  white  short  storage,  4376c;  regular, 
4376®  44c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  89®89T6c;  No 
No.  2  red  at  94®9476c,  No.  2  corn,  59c.  No.  2  oats, 
8496c;  No.  2  Rye,  65c;  No.  2  Barley,  75c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  19,  1838. 

Beeves.— Chicago  Steers,  1372  lb  at  $5  25:  do  1369  lb 
at  $5  15;  do  1  00  lb  at  $5  1276;  do  1298  n>.  at  $5  10;  do  1182 
lb,  at  $4  55:  do  1243  lb  at  $4  80,  Pennsylvania  stablo- 
fed  do  1521  lb  at  $5  15  do  1160  lb  at  $4  90;  do  1200  11) 
at  $4  80;  do  1202  lb  at  $4  7  276;  Cows  uml  Bulls  960® 
16521b  at  $3  23® 4  25;  Chicago  steers  1320  tb  at  $5  21);  do 
1803  lb  at  *5  10:  do  1183  lb,  at  $4  90:  do  1332  11)  at 
$4  90;  Pennsylvania  Bulls  1360  lb  ut  $4  25;  do  1310  lb  at 
$3  90;  do  1188  lb  at  *8  85:  Pennsylvania  Dry  Cows, 
1075  lb  at  *3  65;  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 
steers.  1119  lb  at  $4  10  do  1091  lb  at  $4  70:  do  1172  lb  at 
$4  85;  do  1190  lb  at  $4  85,  do  1378  lb  at  $5  05;  bull,  1770  lb 
at  $4;  do  22701b  at  $1  65;  Chicago  steers  1842  lb  at  $5  25; 
do  1164  lb  at  $4  85;  dodo  1122  In  at  $480;  do  11M  lb,  at 
$4  75.  stags  1225  lb  at  *4  50:  Ch'cago  steers,  1857  !b  at 
*5  0776.  do  1212  lb  at  $1  90;  do  1172  lb  at  *4  hi):  Slop-fed 
Pennsylvania  bulls  1425®  1735  lb  average  at  $3  75®  4  35 
per  100  lb. 

Calves.— Veals,  141  lb  average,  at  676c  per  lb;  do  136 
lb  at  6c:  veals  122  lb  at  574c  per  lb;  fed  calves  132  lb  at 
4c;  veals  119  lb  at  476c:  do  183  lb  ut  576c;  do  136  lb  at 
do  141  lb  at  6c;  veals  120  lb  at  496c;  do  133  lb  at  596c. 

sheep  and  Lambs.— Clipped  Ohio  sheep  83  lb  aver¬ 
age  at  676  per  lb;  Mary  land  spring  lambs  5876  lb  at  9c; 
Kentucky  Spring  Lambs  5776  lb  at  996c  per  lb;  do  5276 
lb  at  976c;  Clipped  State  Yearlings,  55  lb  at  674c; 
Clipped  Kentucky  owes  02  lb  at  576c;  do  114  lb  at  6c; 
Kentucky  Sheep  8876  lb  at  *5  70  per  100  lb:  Ohio  do 
8876  Jb  at  $6  50.  Kentucky  spring  lambs  56  lb  at  996c  per 
lb;  clipped  Ohio  sheep  S676  lb  at  676c;  do  82  lb  ati>76c; 
do  951b  at  696c;  Kentucky  oo  (ewes)  92  ft  at  516c:  Ken 
tucky  lambs  59  lb  at  9c  do,  5676  lb  at  996  do  54  lb  at  10c, 
clipped  Ohio  culls  53  tb  at  476c;  Clipped  Ohio  Sheep 
71  lb  at  574c;  Virginia  owes  92  lb  at  574c:  Virginia 
spring  lambs  5076  lb  at  876c  late  yesterday:  Virginia 
lambs  5376  lb  at  9J4e  clipped  Ohio  sheep  8676  lb  aver¬ 
age  at  $6  25:  do  81  lb  at  $5  30,  Stale  ewes  98  lb  at  574c. 

Hogs.— None  for  sale  alive.  Nominally  firm  at  5-96® 
per  lb. 

Chicago.— Cattle.-  Market  strong  for  light,  heavy 
steady.  Steers.  $4  CO® 5  00;;  Cows.  *1  80®3  OO;  Stock¬ 
ers  und  feeders,  $2  50®  4  00;  Texas  cal  tie  $1  50  to  4. 
Hogs.— Market  uctlvc.  Mixed  $5  40@5  70;  Heavy,  $5  55 
®5  80.  Light,  $6  40®5  65;  skips,  ?8  75®5  10.  Sheep.— 
Market  steady.  Wooled,  $4  5t®6  40;  shorn  $3  00  to  86; 
Texans,  woollcd,  $4  50®5  70;  shorn  $2  75®5  10:  Lambs, 
$5  ?5®7  00. 


Communications  Received  sor  the  Whkk  Ending 
May  19,  1888. 

J.  M.  Young,  thanks— W.  H.  H.— C.  E.  A.— A.  M.— P, 
M.  S.  E.  T.  L.  B  ,  thanks.— V.  L.-E.  L.-J.  D„  thanks. 

G.  McB.-E  F.  Y.-E.  L.-J.  B.-J.  M.  Y  — C.  E.  A  — W. 
L.— T.  H.  J.— A.  E.  G.,  thanks — M.  Harmon,  thank 
you.— D.  B.  W.,  seeds  received.— N.  H  ,  thanks.— V.  L. 
-J.  W.  II.  J  W.  K  B.  &  T.-W.  A.  Co.-H.  L.  C.-F. 
L.  K.-G  H.-A.  M  f’g.  Co.-E.  J.  L.-E.  L.  B.-D.  D.  B. 
-J.  8.  W.-N.  A  -A.  M.-J.  A.  K.-G.  B.  G  -F.  O.  C.— 

H.  H.  L— C.  C  II, -TI  A.  L.-M.  M.-J.  A.  G.-  P.  M.  A. 
— J.  P.  R.,  thanks.— N.  A.  W.,  thanks.— H.  S.— A.  E.  M. 
B  -A  L.  J.-H.  8.-H.  W.-E.  L.  V.-C.  8.-E.  L.T.-M. 
H.-T.  R.  W— J.  W.-H.  J— P.  F.  J— W,  F.  W.— J.  W. 
— T,  K.  P.-B.  T.  A.-W.  G.  MeC.— F\  P.  C.-E.  T'— K.  F. 
K.-O.  E.  F.— A.  E.  G.-  J.  W-  8.— J.  T.-S.  McD.-N.  A. 
W.,  thanks.-T.  V.  M.-R.  H.  W.-G.  8.-  F.  B,  F.-A,  B. 
F.— Anne  G.,  thanks. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MEROHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  proiluce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Kg  its-  Established  1845. 

No.  *.£79  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


JONES 

PAYS  the  FREIGHT 

$  Toa  Wizii  Beales, 

Iraa  Layers,  Steel  Bearlags,  Brass 

Tv*  Beaua  u<  B*u*  B*x  for 

* 

•vtrr  (4m  Boot*.  Ttr  free  prloe  Hut 
■wtUu  All  paper  »»d  address 

JOBS*  Hi  BIN0HAMTIN, 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 


CANAIIA  WOOD  ASHES. 

Well-burnt,  Pure,  Unleached,  $10.09  a  ton,  f.o.b. 
Please  communicate  with 

T.  McGItA'TH, 

Room  36,  7th  Floor,  ltiO  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


.nr,  -EEDERyc, 
^  Write  for 

LARS 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Indiana  Experiment  Station. — Bulletins 
Nos.  Bland  14  are  sent  by  President  Jas.  H. 
Smart,  La  Fayette,  Ind.  No.  13  has  to  do 
with  the  organization  of  the  Station  and  con¬ 
tains  a  general  review  of  the  work  already 
done.  No  14  contains  a  report  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  with  oats  and  corn  made  by  Prof. 
Latta.  With  oats  the  experiments  aimed  to 
determine  the  most  profitable  rate  of  seeding, 
the  best  variety,  the  effect  of  previous  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  and  the  relative  merits  of 
broadcast  and  drill  seeding.  With  corn,  deep 
or  shallow  plowing,  kind  and  amount  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  rates  of  planting,  effects  of  previous 
manuring  and  comparison  of  varieties  were 
the  three  points  most  aimed  at  in  the  experi¬ 
ments.  Among  the  conclusions  which  Prof. 
Latta  arrives  at  as  the  result  of  five  to  eight 
years  of  experimenting  are  the  following: 

In  corn  culture  the  important  things  are 
thorough  and  deep  preparation  of  the  ground, 
and  keeping  the  surface  clean  and  mellow, 
without  breaking  the  corn  roots  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther.  Barn  manure  produces  a  greater  increase 
in  yield,  and  “lasts”  longer  than  commercial 
fertilizers.  If  used  fresh  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  corn  crop.  Broadcast  and  drill  seed¬ 
ing  of  oats  have  given  practically  the  same 
yields  under  similar  conditions.  On  broken 
or  foul  ground  broadcasting  would  probably 
be  preferred.  Thick  seeding  of  oats  has  given 
the  best  yields  thus  far,  but  a  thick  stand 
makes  the  crop  more  liable  to  lodge.  The 
thicker  stands  of  corn  have  given  good  yields, 
but  the  corn  is  reduced  in  size  and  the  labor 
of  gathering  increased  thereby.  With  an 
equal  stand,  cultivated  one  way  only,  plant¬ 
ing  corn  in  t’vos  or  threes  has  given  better 
results  than  disposing  the  kernels  singly.  It 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  if  corn  could 
be  planted  in  hills  of  two  stalks,  say  3%x2% 
feet  apart,  and  in  rows  each  way  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  some  cross-cultivation,  heavy  yields  of 
good  quality  might  be  produced.  Rotation  of 
crops  is  the  most  feasible  and  most  effective 
preventive  of  insect  ravages.  A  judicious 
crop  rotation  equalizes  the  demands  on  the 
land,  prevents  mixing  of  crops,  increases  the 
yield,  provides  a  variety  of  feed  for  live 
stock  and  is  thus  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

New  Jersey  Dairy  Commission. — The  re¬ 
port  of  William  K.  Newton,  N.  J.  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner,  is  sent  from  l’atersou,  N.  J.  It  is  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  88  pages,  anti  contains  information  that 
will  be  useful  to  any  resident  of  New  Jersey. 
Commissioner  Newton  has  charge  of  all  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  of  fraudulent  or  adulter¬ 
ated  foods  and  drugs,  so  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  volume  deals  with 
other  substances  than  those  produced  in  the 
dairy.  Lard,  honey,  vinegar,  canned  goods, 
candies,  bread,  baking  powders,  infants’  food, 
drugs,  etc.,  are  discussed,  and  somo  of  their 
adulterations  are  alluded  to.  The  difficulty  at 
first  experienced  in  detecting  adulterations  in 
butter  and  fats  is  clearly  pointed  out.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  chemistry  of  fats  was  so 
imperfectly  understood  that  no  absolutely  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  could  be  produced  when 
offenders  were  brought  to  trial.  Our  chemists 
have  now  given  the  subject  special  attention, 
and  reliable  tests  have  been  worked  out.  It 
appears  that  a  good  deal  of  the  condensed 
milk  sold  in  New  Jersey  is  of  very  poor  qual¬ 
ity  and  some  is  even  unfit  for  use.  Some  man¬ 
ufacturers  put  two  grades  upon  the  market;  one 
of  good  quality  bearing  their  name,  and  the 
other  of  inferior  grades  w  ithout  any  firm’s 
name  on  the  label.  The  public  is  warned  against 
buying  any  condensed  milk  tbut  does  not  bear 
the  name  of  the  maker.  This  report  claims  that 
extracted  honey  is  adulterated  to  a  surprising 
extent,  though  generally  with  harmless  sub¬ 
stances.  The  Commissioner  has  been  unable 
to  find  any  cases  of  serious  sickness  caused  by 
eating  canned  goods.  The  analyses  of  various 
liquid  foods  and  tonics  will  be  very  valuable 
lor  reference.  Speaking  of  drugs,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  says:  “The  suppression  of  the  trade  in 
adulterated  or  inert  drugs  is  far  more  important 
than  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  fraudulent 
foods,  because  the  latter  are  rarely  harmful, 
while  life  may  depend  on  the  purity  or  strength 
of  a  drug  administered  by  the  physician.” 

Wyoming  Territory.— Three  pamphlets 
are  received  from  the  Territorial  Secretary, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  These  are:  Report  of  the 
Auditor,  Message  of  Governor  Moonlight, and 
Report  of  the  Territorial  Geologist.  Less  is 
known  about  Wyoming  than  of  any  other 
State  or  Territory.  These  three  pamphlets, 
particularly  the  last  one,  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  preseut  condition  of  the  Territory, 
us  regards  both  its  government  and  possibili¬ 
ties.  The  Territory  has  been  regarded  as  a 
grazing  country  exclusively,  but  the  Geolo¬ 
gist’s  report  would  cevtainly  indicate  that 
coal  and  petroleum  abound  in  paying  quan¬ 
tities,  , 

Fungicides  _or  Remedies  For  Plant 


Diseases.— This  pamphlet  of  10  pages  is  sent 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C  ,  who  states  that  it  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  use  of  directors  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  others,  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  treatment  of  the  fungus  dis¬ 
eases  of  plants.  It  contains  23  recipes  for  pre¬ 
paring  fungicides,  and  the  necessary  instruc¬ 
tions  for  applying  them. 

Maplewood  Stock  Farm. — Catalogue  from 

F.  C.  Stevens,  Attica,  N.  Y. — The  main  ar¬ 
gument  of  this  catalogue  is  that  the  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  “gen¬ 
eral-purpose”  cow.  It  is  a  strong  argument. 
All  have  heard  of  the  famous  bull  Constantvn. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  this  herd.  His  picture  is 
on  the  cover. 

Webster’s  Dictionary. — Catalogue  from 

G.  (&  C.  Merriam  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. — 
Webster’s  Dictionary  is  everywhere  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  standard  publication.  We  use  it 
and  could  not  get  along  without  it.  There 
should  be  one  in  every  school-house  and  lib¬ 
rary  or  reading-room  in  this  country. 

Arkansas  Experiment  Station. — Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  2  is  sent  by  Director  A.  E.  Menke, 
Fayetteville,  Ark.  The  Bulletin  is  entitled 
Diseases  of  Animals,  and  gives  the  history, 
symptoms  and  treatment  for  swine  plague  and 
Texas  fever. 

Southern  Catti.e  Plague  and  Yellow 
Fever  — This  is  a  pamphlet  from  the  Patho- 
Biological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  Frank  S.  Billings,  Director. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Some  of  the  Cousins 
have  taken  up  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Fisher’s 
“hired  men”  and  “dark  side”  pretty  strongly. 
I  was  real  glad  to  see  it. 

I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Fisher’s  observations 
could  have  been  taken  from  any  farmers  close 
to  where  she  now  lives.  I  want  to  tell 
“Brownie”  that  I  was  born  and  raised  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  where  Mrs  Fisher  lives 
and  know  all  about  it.  There  isn’c  a  lovelier 
county  an)rwhere  in  Pennsylvania  or  out  of 
it,  thau  that  of  Montgomery.  It  is  high, 
healthy,  ground,  and  extensively  cultivated. 
You  might  ride  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
for  miles  and  see  nothing  that  is  neglected  and 
barren.  The  farmers  thereabouts  are  nearly 
all  thrifty  and  industrious.  They  teach 
their  girls  as  well  as  their  boys  to  work,  too, 
but  they  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  neglect 
their  education. 

Bryn  Mawr,  where  Mrs.  Fisher  lives,  has  a 
college  for  women,  and,  as  the  Penn.  It.  R. 
runs  through  the  farming  district  there,  direct 
to  Philadelphia,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  the 
girls  and  boys  to  bo  sent  there  daily  for  tui¬ 
tion.  How  I  remember  the  jolly  parties  of 
boys  and  girls  who  used  to  go  in  and  out  to 
school  when  I  didl  Almost  all,  too,  were 
farmers’  children. 

Some  of  the  farmers  are  not  wealthy,  of 
course,  and  cannot  afford  to  spare  the  time  to 
drive  the  children  to  and  from  the  station 
(except  in  stormy  weather)  and  they,  there¬ 
fore,  have  to  walk  a  mile  or  two,  perhaps  more, 
to  and  from  the  cars  both  morning  and  after¬ 
noon.  Thisisgood,  health}'  exercise  and  brings 
the  bloom  to  the  cheek. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  say  one  word  more: 
As  Mrs.  Fisher  lives  in  a  locality  that  I 
know,  and  one  that  I’d  like  her  to  know,  I 
would  recommend  her  to  go  and  visit  the 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
Ardmore,  and  Morion,  and,  after  a  careful 
ami  honest  investigation  of  the  subject,  write 
something  more  about  the  farmer — the  farmer 
that  she  has  sect i  not  read  about  or  imagined. 

Yours  truly,  Dora  Harvey  Vrooman. 


lUteaTUinfouiei 


This  is  the  Season 

In  which  to  purify  and  enrich  the  blood,  to  restore  the 
lost  appetite,  and  to  build  up  the  system,  as  the  body 
Is  now  especially  susceptible  to  benellt  from  medicine. 
The  peculiar  medicinal  merit  of.  and  the  wonderful 
cures  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  have  made  It  the  most 
popular  spring  medicine.  It  cures  scrofula,  salt  rheum, 
and  all  humors,  blllou  ness,  dyspepsia,  headache,  kid¬ 
ney'  and  liver  complaints,  catarrh,  and  all  affections 
caused  or  promoted  by  low  state  of  the  system  or  im 
pure  blood. 

“For  a  first-class  spring  medicine  my  wife  and  I 
think  very  highly  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  We  both 
took  it  last  spring,  It  did  us  a  great  deal  of  good  aud 
we  felt  better  through  the  hot  weather  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  It  cured  my  wife  of  sick  headache,  and  relieved 
me  of  a  dizzy,  tired  feeling.  We  shall  certainly  take 
Hood's  Sersaparilla  URuin  this  spring.”  J.  H.  Pkarck, 
Supt.  Granite  Railway  Co.,  Concord,  N.  II. 

N.  B.  If  you  have  decided  to  take  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  do  not  be  Induced  to  buy  any  other. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  #5.  Prepared  only 
by  C,  1.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


THE  ROCHESTER, 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELLVATORS 

8LINO  and  STACKER 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  Paper. 

W.  C.  RICKER, 

II OdllFSTEK,  N.  V- 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made. 

Fuil  instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mill*  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  ami  Prices 
address 

THE  PEIl  KINS'  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Misiinwakn,  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ULLARD’S 


TEDDER! 

Does  letter  and  more 
work,  draws  easier,  costs 
less  for  repairs,  is  better 
made,  lasts  longer,  does 
not  run  on  the  spread 
grass,  is  the  only  Tedder 
proving  sat¬ 
isfactory 
after  be¬ 
ing  years 
in  use. 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRT  TOOL  CO. 

I,U\  5  5  CIIIL’OI’KK  FALLS.  Mass! 


and 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 


Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  A.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Grown  and  sold  by  MILTON  E.  FISK,  Lunen 
burg.  Mass.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  receive  a  sample 


packet  free. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  "MACOMHKR  HAND, 
CORN  and  BEAN  PLANTER, ”  send  $2  and  get  one. 
Money  refunded.  If  It  does  not  suit. 

!S.  M.  MACOMBEK.  Adams,  Vt. 


Warranted  to  put  horses  and  cattle  in 
good  condition  when  all  other  means  fail. 

IT  ERADICATES  all  HUMORS 


that  may  be  in  the  animal,  and  produces 
a  fine  glossy  coat.  Guaranteed  to  free 
stock  from  worms. 

SURE  CURE  for  MILK  FEVER  and  GARGET. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

$100  will  be  paid  for  anything  poisonous 
found  in  our  food.  If  your  feed  dealer  has 
not  got  it  send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 

VALLEYftMILL  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


to  WS  a  lay.  Samples  worth  #1.50,  FRKK.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Satetv  Belli  Holder  Co..  TIollv.  Miah. 

Choice  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  from  pre¬ 
mium  registered  stock,  of  all  ages.  Prices  low. 

A.  Darlington  “trade,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

RTTT,T,  Ask  y°ur  dealer  for  the  Ell- 

IYl.mX3  rich  Patent  Bull  Bing. 
Sample  2%  Inch,  by  mail,  30  cents.  Address  Kllrich 
Hardware  M a  11  u l'aet  11  ring  Co.,  Pluntsvlllc,  Ct. 

OIIIC^XGrO 


Can  he  carried  Into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing 
Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  now  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
IIli. (JAM  M  MANCK’G.  CORPORATION, 
Main  Office:  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Successors  to  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  18!)  Watkk  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR 


PRETTIEST, 

CHEAPEST, 

MOST 
DURABLE. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 


Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  and  clear 
810  to  $25  per  day.  Full  particulars  with 
testimonials.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

STANDARD  MFC.  <SO. Cincinnati, O. 


VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  Teaching  and  Clinical  An- 

VANTAGES  UNSURPASSED.  Session  of  1888-t) 
commences  October  1st.  jyKor  Catalogue  and 
further  information,  address  the  Secretary. 

JOSEPH  II  roll  EH.  M.  K.  <’  V.  8., 
251)7  and  25:<»  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Ohio  Improved  Chesters 

Warranted  cholera  proof. 

Express  prepaid.  Wins  1st 
prizes  in  the  States  and  For¬ 
eign  Countries.  2  weighed 

12800  lb..  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  of  these  fam¬ 
ous  hogs,  also  fowls,  the 
L.  II.  SILVER  CO.,  tllCTdand,  O. 

Send  for  facts,  and  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORSE 

RAKE 


Hund-Dump  11  nd  Self-Dump  Patterns. 

OVER  100,000  IK  USE. 


ITHACA  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Economical,  Strong,  and  Safe. 

ITHACA  BROADCAST  SOWER 

COMPLETE  in  itself,  or  as  Attachment  to  Hake. 

SUPERIOR  GOODS  at  Low  Prices. 


f  ITAIJUNTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Address  the  Manufacturers.  (Mention  this  paper) 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


WARRANTED  r»w 

the  tower,  and  that  our 
Genrcd  Wind  Mills 
have  double  the  power 
of  all  other  mills. 

M  frs.ofTanks,  Wind 
Mill  supplies,  and 
tlie  Celeb 


CHALLENGE 

Feed  Grinders, 
HORSEPOWERS* 
CORN  SHELLERS,6 
PUMPS  and 
BRASS 

CYLINDERS 

bend  for  Catalogue 
and  /'riers. 

Bond  AGENTS  WANTED 


ALWAY 
.  BUYtheBES 

(IfKrcdorrumpInir  If!  I 
>n  210  Day*  Tout  Trlr 


-  *  - »n  HU  Hath  Tout  Trlr 

C11ALLL.NGK  WIND  MILL  A  FEED  MILL  CO. 
BATAVIA,  KANE  CO.,  ILL. 


2PPIITC  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useful  Art! 

UCII  I  O  cles  loss  than  Whole:  ale  Price: .  Agts.nnd 
Dealers  sell  large  auantitlos.  CHICAUO  SCALE  CO..  Chicago. 


$65 


A  MONTH  AND  BOA  B  D  for 3  Bright 
Young  All'll  or  Ladies  In  each  county 
P.W.  7. 1  EG  LE it,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SYPHON  FILTERS. 

For  Fishing,  Hunting.  Travelers,  etc.  By  Its  use 
you  can  drink  water  from  most  unclean  pools  or 
ponds.  It  can  bo  carried  In  the  poeket  without  any 
Inconvenience.  Send  for  It  at  once.  Two  sizes,  75 
cents  and  $$>1 1  by  mall,  post-paid. 

I..  M.  YOUNG, 

!)1  Beckman  Street,  N.  Y, 


J KIINKY  RED,  1*01. A NP-CII I X  A, 
CliPHlrr  Wlillr,  llt-rkwlilre  A  York- 
khlre  IMgs.  Southdown,  CoUwolt] 
nnd  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lambs 
Seoteh  Colley  Shepherd  Dog*  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogs* 
W.ATLKK  BUEPKX  A  CO.PhiU-Ttt 


THOROUGHBRED  {j^U;Tind^..rkeyS: 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Eggn.  Htnndiird  Birds.  For  prices  of  Kggs  and 
Birds,  addres.s  I)  It.  B.  Bl'K  It,  POCASSET.  MASS. 


Raise  No  More  Wheat 

Hut  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  (J.  G.  H  inter,  Allentown.  Pa. 


1HE.De.  Laval,  (rerm 

1  oe=,>Xu-'iB5 — Separators 

^VTp.H-SHftRPLGS-v',tiAr 


s 

CHESTER, pft. 
ELGINJLL. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NBW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  con'espondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  dijfercnt  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  11  lines  to  tho  Inch) . 30  cants. 

One  tboiwmnd  linos  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  " 

Preferred  positions . 25  por  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  tho  Rural  Nkw  Yorker  is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . #2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  aud 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  #3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  ( 16)*  fr. ) 

French  Colonies .  4.03  *29)^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

■ntered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  IT.  Y. 

as  seoond  class  mall  matter. 
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PERSONALS. 

Charles  Pierson,  a  professional  gambler, 
lost  ,000  in  money  and  a  cattle  ranch  in 
one  night’s  play  at  faro  in  Denver,  a  week 
ago. 

Edison,  the  inventor,  says  he  would  give 
all  his  fame  to  recover  his  hearing,  and  he  isn’t 
really  what  one  would  call  deaf — only  “hard 
of  hearing.” 

Minister  Pendleton  has  recovered  from 
his  paralytic  attack,  but  is  still  very  weak, 
and  it  will  be  mouths  before  he  will  be  again 
in  working  order. 

Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  was  given  an  im¬ 
pressive  farewell  reception  by  bis  800  San 
Francisco  employes  and  iheir  families  on  the 
occasion  of  his  leaving  that  city  to  make  his 
home  in  Philadelphia. 

Professor  Virchow,  the  highest  German 
authority,  after  careful  examination  of  Em¬ 
peror  Frederick’s  throat,  reports  that  he  finds 
no  proof  that  cancer  exists  and  many  reasons 
to  doubt  its  existence. 

Gen.  E.  C.  "Walthall,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  is  said  to  look  like  a  cavalier 
who  has  just  stepped  out  from  one  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely’s  canvases.  He  is  six  feet  tall, 
erect,  symmetrical,  with  a  flue  head  of  dark 
hair  that  falls  in  curls  about  his  neck. 

The  suit  of  Thomas  Edison  against  the 
United  States  electric  light  company  for  in¬ 
fringement  of  patents,  begun  three  years  ago, 
and  on  which  20  similar  suits  depend,  was 
decided  Wednesday  by  Judge  Wallace  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  in  favor  of  the 
defendant. 

Major  E.  A.  Burke,  of  New  Orleans,  one 
of  the  best-known  newspaper  men  in  the  South, 
expects,  it  is  said,  to  realize  something  like 
81 0,00  ’,000  from  his  land  speculations  in  Bess¬ 
emer,  Ala.  Major  Burke  is  about  fifty  years 
old,  and  was  employed  on  a  Texas  railroad  at 
a  small  salary  when  the  war  broke  out. 

Mrs.  Greely,  the  wife  of  the  Arctic  hero, 
is  a  tall,  willowy,  graceful  brunette,  who  is  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  social  circles  of  the 
capital.  She  was  Miss  Henrietta  Nesmith, 
the  daughter  of  an  old  New  York  merchant, 
and  married  Gen.  Greely  when  he  was  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  cavalry  stationed  on  the  frontier. 


done.  I  always  believed  that  it  pays  better  to 
put  in  a  small  space  well  than  it  does  to  put 
the  jirepnration  onto  a  space  twice  as  large.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  Uncle  Jacob  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  this  doctrine,  too.  He  was  in 
quite  a  reflective  turn  of  mind  at  the  club  the 
other  night.  On  his  way  from  home  he  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  poor  plowing  and  hasty 
planting.  When  he  got  his  mail  he  found  in 
the  “agricultural  column”  of  his  county 
paper  the  following,  which  seemed  to  please 
him  much.  It  was  first  published  in  the 
Rural’s  New  Year’s  number,  but  it  has  been 
going  the  rounds  of  late  credited  to  “Ex.” 
Uncle  Jacob  put  on  his  glasses  and  read  as 
follows:  “Dot  farmer  dot  vas  attempted  to 
run  mit  a  farm  too  large  for  his  gapital  vas 
mit  boverty  und  misery.  His  oxpense  vas 
greader  dan  his  receipts,  und  now  he  vas  bar- 
rassed  mit  efTery  turn  mit  greditors  dot  vas 
glamor  mit  dere  dues.  It  vas  impossible  to 
maintain  his  financial  integrity,  und  he  vas 
debressed,  disheartened  und  embittered.  Dot 
ofer-worked  und  care-worn  wive  und  dot 
poorly-clad  family,  dey  vas  to  be  pitied. 
To  dem  dot  New  Year  vas  seem  gloomy 
enough.  Dot  tiller  off  der  soil  dot  would 
thrive  must  not  vonture  peyoud  der  depth! 
Now  den,  dot  vas  shust  about  dor  truest  ting 
dot  effer  can  be  sayd,  Dere  vas  blonty  off 
men  dot  fails  pecause  dey  cuts  out  too  big 
jobs.  Dere  vas  no  man  liflng  dot  cannot  start 
twice  as  much  work  mit  April  dan  he  can 
handle  mit  July.  Dot  man  dot  blaus  oud  too 
much  vork  vill  pe  sure  to  neglect  part  off  it. 
Dere  vas  no  oder  bossible  ting.  Dere  measure 
off  der  luud  dot  can  pe  brofitably  gultivated 
should  pe  der  amount  of  manure  und  time  dot 
der  farmer  hat'  got;  off  he  dries  to  pull  dot 
measure  oud  und  make  it  cofer  more  spaze, 
ho  vas  somediuks  off  a  swindler,  und  vas  sure 
to  fail.  Von  off  der  lessons  dot  must  pe  re- 
peaded  of  or  und  ofer  vas  dis:  der  small  spaze 
veil  gultivated  vas  safe  money  avay  from  der 
large  spaze  dot  vos neglected.”  small  pica. 


!UweUHn*ou.$  ^dvmteing. 


C  A  It  HACK  1’  I,  A  NTS. 

After  .Time  1st,  can  furnish  Plants  of  following  vari¬ 
eties:  Louisville  Drumhead,  l'atler’s  Flat  Dutch,  from 
choice  stock  seed.  $1.00  per  1,000 — In  lots  of  5, (XX)  or 
more.  GA  U  R  A  HAN,  KINGSTON,  PA. 


Kit  Carson  s  old  partner,  Dick  Woottou, 
who,  among  other  notable  deeds,  once  drove 
14, 0U0  sheep  1,600  miles  ovorlaud  to  California, 
and  made  840,000  by  the  operation,  and  who 
is  now  72  years  old,  has  just  had  his  sight  re¬ 
stored  by  an  operation  by  a  Chicago  surgeon, 
after  eight  years  of  blindness. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie’s  fee  for  his  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  German  Emperor  has  been  fixed 
at  60,000  marks  (815,000)  per  quarter,  or  any 
part  of  a  quarter.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
sum  of  860,000  per  annum.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie’s  income 
of  recent  years  in  London  has  been  slightly 
over  875, 000. 

Andrew  Carnegie  said  at  Pittsburgh, Wed¬ 
nesday,  that  he  would  sail  for  Europe  next 
Tuesday  and  would  meet  Mr.  Blaine  and  fam¬ 
ily  in  London  June  6.  The  party  will  then 
start  on  a  coaching  tour  through  England  and 
Scotland,  embracing  700  miles,  over  au  en¬ 
tirely  new  route.  Mr.  Carnegie  reports  Mr. 
Blaine  in  excellent  health. 

A  schoolmate  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  says 
that  at  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Bowdoiu  College,  he  gave  promise 
of  great  futuro  accomplishment.  He  was  the 
leader  in  his  class  during  his  college  course,  of 
sunny  disposition,  and  had  a  genius  for  mak¬ 
ing  friends,  among  whom  it  was  often- said, 
“Mel  Fuller  willmake  his  mark  in  the  world.” 
He  weighs  only  125  pounds. 

Senator  Spooner  has  reported  favorably  in 
Congress  a  bill  allowing  George  B.  Loring, 
late  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  money 
he  spent  in  buying  sorghum  and  beet  seeds. 
The  money  was  taken  from  the  laboratory 
fund  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  the 
First  Controller  of  the  Treasury  decided  the 
expense  was  not  properly  chargeable  to  that 
fund.  The  amount  aggregates  820,087. 

Mr.  Assheton  Smith  has  planted  the  side 
of  a  mountain  on  his  estate  at  Llanddoiuolen, 
with  forest  trees  so  arranged  as  todisplay  the 
words  “Jubilee,  lb87,”  in  letters  200yards  long 
by  25  feet  wide,  to  all  the  surrounding  country. 
The  letters  are  worked  in  trees  of  light-color¬ 
ed  foliage  planted  amid  others  forming  adark 
background,  and  650,000  have  been  used  in 
the  undertaking. 

- M-# - - 

THE  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 


It  appears  that  many  farmers  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  are  getting  what  I  may  call  crop- 
crazy.  They  think  they  must  farm  just  so 
much  laud  every  year.  This  season  is  very 
late  and  so  many  farmers  have  been  obliged 
to  work  hard  to  get  their  crops  in.  Still,  they 
are  trying  to  get  the  same  area  in  and  couse* 
queutly  much  of  the  work  has  been  carelessly 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Cabbage.  Lettuce,  Tomuto,  Celery,  Kgg  Plants,  Sweet 
Potato  Plants,  and  Pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants. 
50i’,C0J  Cabbage  Plants  for  June  and  July  planting,  at 
81  per  1.000.  Price  list  free  IMciU  ATI!  BROS., 
NURSERYMEN,  ONLEY,  VA. 


A  BAY  saved  by  using  the  Little  Giant 
Road  Machine,  Instead  of  making  roads 
In  the  usuul  way.  It  Is  the  cheapest  and  the 
best.  Send  for  circular. 

CL  E.  PARKER,  Verge n nee,  Vt. 


Pure  Blood  BRONZE  TUKKRY  EGGS  for 
Hatching,  for  a  few  days,  gl  for  0  or  $'->  for  18. 
GEORGE  N.  TAYLOR. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


PEARSON’S 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  I-astlng 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


STEAM!  $TEAM! 

Wb  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  800  H.  P„ 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

1  Lari's  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


EVAPORATOR 


For  11  A  P  L  E, 
SORGHUM, 
O  I  l>  E  R,  and 
Fruit  Jellies. 
HaS  a  corrugated 
p»u  over  firebox, 
doubling  boiling 
capacity ;  small 
l  interchangeable  syrup 
Vpans  (connected"  by 
,  siphons),  easily  han¬ 

dled  for  cleansing  and  storing; 
,  and  a  perfect  automatic 
f  regulator.  TheChani iiiou 
Is  as  great  an  Improvement 
— — over  the  Cook  pan  as  the 
latter  was  over  the  old  Iron  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 
rail.  'Catalogues  Free.  Mention  this  paper. 

*  H.  GRIMM  &  CO.,  HUDSON,  OHIO. 


KeYstohe 


S^5 
•TME.mtH? 
Labor, 


pUT5  oN  a 
lOAD 
"IN  ~ 

10  M1NUTE.S. 


\  ADDRESS ,  "  AVcNIIONTHIS 

KEYSTONE  ff|FG,(o  Sterling  Ill's. 


AGNJION  THIS  PAPER, 


SUMMER  TOURS. 

Round  trip  excursion  tickets  at  low  ratos 
are  now  on  sale  via  the  Burlington  Route,  C., 
B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  from  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St. 
Louis  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  resorts  West  and  Northwest.  The  “Bur¬ 
lington”  is  the  only  line  running  sleeping  cars 
from  Chicago  to  Denver  without  change.  It 
is  the  only  line  by  which  >ou  can  go  from 
Chicago  to  Denver  and  be  but  one  night  on  the 
road.  It  is  the  picturesque  line  to  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  It  runs  daily  “fast  trains”  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Atchison,  Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha,  Lincoln,  Cheyenne  and  Denver.  Fine 
Government  Lands  are  located  on  its  new  lines 
In  Nebraska.  It  is  tko  best  line  by  which  to 
reach  all  principal  land  points  in  the  West  and 
Northwest.  Tickets  via  the  Burlington  Route 
cau  be  obtained  of  coupon  ticket  agents  of 
connecting  lines.  Send  in  postage  to  Paul 
Morton,  Gen’l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent  C.,  B. 
&  Q.  It.  R.,  Chicago,  111.,  four  cents  for  a 
copy  of  the  Burlington  Route  Guide,  or  six 
cents  for  an  illustrated  book  about  Colorado 
and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 


IDEAL 


IMPROVED 

Mndo  of  bo*t  material  by 
skilled  workmen,  built  on 
correct  principles  ami  fully 
warranted.  Sent  on  trial. 

STOVER  MF’G  CO. 


FREEPORT,  ILL. 


w 


INGER’S 

WINDMILIv. 


New  Holland 

Power  Wind  Mill. 

WINGERS 

FEED  GRINDER. 

All  indispensable  to  Farmers,  Dairy¬ 
men  and  Stock  Raisers.  PUMPS, 
Tanks,  Cylinders,  Pipe,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalogue,  and  mention  this  paper. 

E.  B.  WINGER.  Freeport,  III. 


BRICK 


TILE 


MACHINERY 

AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

UUIS 


Revolving,  Jetting,  Hydraulic.  Dia- 
ig  Well  Tools,  Wind 
Engines  and  Deep  Well  Pumps. 

on  Natural  Gas,  or  our  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  mailed  for 
-,>c-  The  American 
Well  Works, 

Aurora,  [II 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  Is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
<atlon.  Geared  Mill*  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THK  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

rAIKHAVIIt,  MASS. ,  U.  8.  A. 


MAST,  FOOS  &  GO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  0, 


Manufacturer* 


ENGINES 

Strong  and  Durable,  will  not 
Swell,  Nlirink,  Warp,  or  Hattie 
in  the  Wind. 

DUCKEYE 

D  FORCE  PUMP 

\V  orks  easy  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheap¬ 
est  and  Best  Force  Pump  In  the  World 
for  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  90,000 
In  use.  Never  freezes  in  Winter.  Send 
for  Circulars  and  Prices,  giving  de_pth  ~ 
of  well.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  ltnckeye 
Mower,  Buckeye  Iron  Fence,  Buckeye 
Reel,  Lawn  Sprinkler,  etc.,  etc. 


Lawn 

IIom« 


gftADLEY  HandyJ^oh 


H<ND-Y  S, 


The  Best  on  Wheels.  Light,  strong,  conven¬ 
ient  and  low  priced.  Handy  to  get  into  and  out 
of.  Handy  for  single  horse  or  pair,  llnudy  for 
ono  person  or  more.  Handy  to  loud  or  unload. 
Nend  for  Free  Circular,  “  How  to  purchase  direct 
from  the  manufacturer."  ^ 

-  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y* 

Ok  Murray  8t.. New  York, 
■  22  S.  Market  St.,  Boston. 


VTf.K’R  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 

I  A  vlV.  kJ  Sure  Daath  to  all  Insaots. 

Water  Bugs,  Roaches,  Flies, 

Mosquitoes,  Cabbage  Worms,  aw^-< 

Potato  or  Squash  Bugs,  Aphis,  £ >*.»*•  •ei*."’ 
etc.  Harmless  to  plants  vege- 
tables  or  health.  Invaluable  „  , 

In  every  household.  Zinc  Bellows  for  house  use.  con¬ 
servatories.  etc.,  by  mail,  35  cts.  Larger  size,  60  ets.  Exter¬ 
minator,  by  mail,  per  pound,  without  bellows,  50  cts.  Large 
bellows  for  garden  use,  $1.55. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN, 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


PROFITS  FOR  FARMERS. 

A  rain  storm  la  coming,  how  can  I 
sav.  my  hay  t  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Monarch  Hay  Carrier  circu¬ 
lars  ov  write  us  Best  made.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  latest  Improved  Hay  Tools. 
Catalogu-  free,  Oborr  Bros-  lio»  \  Marion.  O. 


A  grata 
Wanted 


200,000 THOMAS  "““JIN  USE 

"iThe  THOMAS  RAKES 

i  XiARGrBST  •*-»  -  V  1,1-:  ON 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels.  One  or  two  horse.  Hand  or  Self  Dump 
With  or  without  spring  over  teeth.  Extra  wide  Rakes.  Gather 
least  dust,  dirt  and  trash.  Easiest  to  operate.  Easiest  on  horse. 
Made  entirely  of  the  best  material  and  made  to  last.  Simplest  and 
strongest  Bakes  made.  _ _  _  >!u 

TheTHOMAS 
_ DDBR 

Only  successful  Tedder  in  heavy  Hay.  Only  perfect  Tedder. 

Made  with  Shafts  or  Tongue.  Most  popular  Tedder  made. 

Best  Fork  on  any  Tedder.  One  and  two  horse  Tedders. 

Also  Lawn  Mowers  &  Lift  &  Force  Pumps. 

Circulars  and  full  particulars  sent  promptly.  Address 

THE  THOMAS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Springfield,  0. 

Branch  (4US.  Canal  St.,  Chicago.  111.;  1 515  S.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Bo.;  1  CIO  Hickory 
■<  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  113  K.9th,  St.  Paul,  IB  in  a.;  7  I  Clinton  St.,  Host  on,  41  nets.; 
HOUSeS.  1 1*81  W.  .Main  St.,  Rochester,  N’.  Y.;  2211  N.  llr»ad  St.,  Philadelphia,  l’a. 

It  positively  prevents  Butter 
from  ever  becoming  Rancid, 

and  causes  It  to  retain  its  freshness,  aroma,  and  fine 
flavor  for  months— even  when  exposed  to  atmospher¬ 
ic  Influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  papers.  Also 
by  Creameries,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  the 
country.  Retail  Price  at  New  York,  224  lb.  back,  84. 

Hold  your  June  Butter  for  a  J  auuary  Price. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

vir-iacE  and  Factory: 

Foot  ol  West  11th  Street,  New  York  City. 


WONDERFULLY  POPULAR.  The  Crowning  Life  Work  of  the  late 

BEN  PERLEY  POORE  )  Memorial  Edition.  A  AGENTS 


LOW  PRICE.  JUST  OUT.  \  Wanted. 


•  ..  ’’-Christian  Advocate,  "Hrim/ull  o/fiuroor”-Herald.~  “Full  of  raeiTuos. 

*»;>.  ’-Chicago Times,  Apply  tor  uig  Term,  to  tHlBuiKh  bkos,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  or  Chicago. 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YCRHER. 


THE  IH  APES  M  A1VTJR.ES 

For  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Corn,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Hungarian  Grass,  Millet,  Etc. 

APPLICATIONS  MAT  BE  MADE  AT  PLANTING,  AND  AT  ANT  HOEING. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  Price  List,  etc.— IS  o  Charge. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


SPRING  IS  COMING. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  moths  are  marching; 
Cheer  up,  comrades,  spring  will  come, 

And  beneath  the  budding  trees 
We  shall  catch  the  bugs  and  bees, 

Tum  tl-tum  tl-tum  ti-tum-tl-tum-ti-tum. 

—Pittsburgh  Chronicle. 

J inks  has  been  out  the  night  before,  and  is 
late  at  his  desk.  Employer  (sternly):  “Well,” 
Jinks!”  “Not  very,  sir.” — Toronto  Empire. 

In  writing  a  letter  inclosing  a  subscription 
to  Siftings  you  may  write  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper  if  you  want  to. — Texas  Siftings. 

The  man  in  the  moon  has  one  advantage 
over  his  terrestrial  brothers— the  fuller  he 
gets  the  more  brilliant  he  grows. — Toronto 
Empire. 

“Yes,”  said  Quiggles,  “I  have  a  good  deal 
on  my  hands  just  now.”  “So  I  perceive,”  re¬ 
plied  Fogg;  “why  don’t  you  try  a  little  soap 
and  water.” — Toronto  Empire. 

Wife:  “What do  you  think  about  this  little 
Josef  Hofmann  affair,  John?”  Husband:  “I 
think  the  public  has  been  overworked,  and 
ought  to  have  a  rest.” — Epoch. 

“If  women  are  really  angels,”  writes  an  old 
bachelor,  “why  don’t  they  fly  over  the  fence 
instead  of  making  such  a  fearfully  awkward 
job  of  climbing?” — Indiana  Farmer. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  says:  “In  choos¬ 
ing  a  wife,  be  governed  by  her  chin.”  A  man 
is  apt  to  be  governed  by  the  same  thing  after 
he  gets  a  wife. — Indiana  Farmer. 

Jobson:  “We’ve  had  a  hard  winter.”  Jep- 
son:  “A  very  hard  winter.”  Jobson:  “Did 
your  pipes  ever  freeze?”  Jepson;  “No,  our 
pipes  never  froze,  but  the  water  in  ’em  froze 
several  times.” — Boston  Courier. 

He:  “Do  you  know,  Miss  Mabel,  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  why  my  brain  is  so  active?”  She: 
“No,  Mr.  Minus  wit,  what  is  your  theory?”  He: 
“It  is  because  I  so  often  start  a  train  of 
thought.”  She:  “Ah,  yesl  the  “Limited.”— 
Tid-Bits. 

Bobby  (looking  at  the  new  moon):  “Ma,  is 
there  really  a  man  in  the  moon?”  Mother: 
“That  is  a  popular  superstition,  Bobby.”  Bob¬ 
by:  “Well,  I  should  think  that  living  in  a  moon 
like  that  would  make  him  bow-legged.” — 
New  York  Sun. 

“How  is  it,”  remarked  the  representative  of 
a  clothing  firm,  “that  travelers  for  tobacco 
houses  never  offer  a  fellow  a  cigar?”  “The 
reason  is  very  plain.”  “What  is  it?”  “They 
don’t  want  to  give  their  cigars  away.” — Mer¬ 
chant  Traveler. 

“What  is  the  most  painful  position  in  a 
base-ball  club?”  asked  the  snake  editor.  “The 
umpire’s,”  replied  the  horse  editor,  with  com¬ 
mendable  promptness.  “No,  it  is  the  pitch¬ 
er’s.”  “Why?”  “He  is  always  in  the  throes.” 
— Pittsburg  Chronicle . 

Emerson  says  a  man  ought  to  carry  a  pen¬ 
cil  and  note  down  the  thoughts  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Yes,  and  one  short  pencil,  devoted  ex 
clusively  to  that  use,  would  last  some  men  we 
know  about  2,000  years,  and  then  have  the 
original  point  on.-^-Rare-Bits. 

After  writing  sentences  one  day,  the  schol¬ 
ars  exchanged  work  for  correction.  A  small 
boy  marked  an  error,  and  then  at  the  foot 
of  the  paper  made  the  following  explanatory 
note:  “He  didn’t  begin  Masseychewsits  with 
a  caterpilla.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Bobby  and  Flossie  were  playing  “boarding 
house,”  with  Flossie  in  the  role  of  applicant. 
“Have  you  parents?”  inquired  Bobby  with 
great  stiffness  of  manner.  “Yes,  sir,  two,” 
replied  Flossie,  timidly.  “Sorry,  ma’am,  but 
we  never  take  children  who  have  parents.” — 
New  York  Sun.  . 


ipUsrtllnttrous 

WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  and  Plano  Co.. 

Factory,  York,  Pa. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

"CTeatest  indueement^ver  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebr*  ted 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
Band  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Damp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

V.  o.  Box  289.  81  and  88  Yesey  8t.,  New  York. 


How  Graceful  ! 


And  what  Action  ! 


C.C.BRIGGS  &G2 

APPLETON  5T.  BOSTON  MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 
GRAND  - -SQUARE--  UPRIGHT 


PIANO  FORTES 


§ivv(eful1)e5I9n5  .  •  50LIP  construction  ' 
MAJ(HL&S$.  To. HE.  •  *  JBEAUTi  FU L  flNJ5H, 


BUCKEYE 


No  RATCHETS  or 


PRACTICALLY 

A  Self-Dump  Rake 

HIGH  WHEELS  with 
Tires  bolted  on.  TEETH 
are  long  and  adjustable.  Made 
of  Crucible  Steel  with  Oil 
Temper.  Has  a  Lock  I.CTer 
and  Swinging  Cleaner-Bar. 
We  make  both  the  COIL  and 
DROP  TOOTH. 


NOT  EXCELLED 
BY  ANY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET 


We  also  manufacture  Buckeye 
Grain  Drills,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills,  Buckeye  Riding  and 
Walking  Cultivators,  Buck¬ 
eye  Seeders,  Lubin  Pulver¬ 
izer  and  Clod  Crushers. 

Branch  Houses:  Philadelphia, 
I'a.;  Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Kansas  City  Mo.;  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Cal.  AGJ“Send  for  Circular  to 
either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

P.  P.M  AST  Si  CO. Springfield, 0. 


the  SCIENTIFIC  KITpeTOOLSg 

Warranted  the  Best  and  Cheapest  on  the  market.  Can 
furnish  Kit  complete  or  any  part  ol'  it,  leaving  out  articles 
parties  may  have  or  do  not  want.  Can  furnish  larger  Forges 
with  lever  if  desired.  Also  the  SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILL  "The  BEST 

MILL  on  EARTH.” 


Send  for 
Catalogue 


Farmer’s  Forge,  No.  5  B.  Will 
heat  inch  Iron. 


Black  smith ’8 


Farrier’s  Pincers,  Cast 
Steel.  12  inch. 


Farrier’s  Knife, Woostenholm. 


Adz  Eye  Shoeing  Hammer 
and  Handle,  Weight,  9  o z. 

t..  . 


■‘ss; 

Screw  Plate,  3  Taps,  3  Set 
Dies.  Cut  %,  Yx  and  %  inch. 


3 


and  Vise,  Hardened 
Face.  Fine  Polish. 


Handle. 


Weight.  60  lbs.  Weight,  2  lb. 


Blacksmith's 
Cold  Chisel. 
\Yx  lbs. Steel. 


Blacksmith’s  Tongs,  Wrought 

Iron.  18  inches.  _ 

MFG-.  CO.,  SprinsfioldL,  Oliio- 


Black- 
I  smith’s 
Prill  Press, 


Blacksmith's  Hand  Peed. 
Hot  Chisel.  Weight, 

1  y2  lbs.  Steel.  50  lb.. 


We  make  from  the  best  material  Superior  Articles 
I  of  Dniry  Goods,  that  are  models  of  strength  and  simplici- 
|  ty.  Unquestioned  proof  given  of  their  durability.  Sole  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Curtis’  Improved  Factory  Churn,  Mason’s 
Power  Butter  Worker,  Lever  Worker,  Curtis’  Square 
Box  Churn,  Rectangular  Churn,  Cream  Vats, Dog  Power, etc. 

“One  Family  Churn  at  wholesale  where  we  have  no 
agent.”  All  goods  warranted  exactly  as  represented.  TWO  GOLD 
AND  FOURTEEN  SILVER  MEDALS  awarded  for  superiority.  _ 

1  CORNISH,  CURTIS  &  GREENE,  Fort  Atkinson,  WisJ 


TIlEfMIGHTY  GIANT. 

The  simplest  Invention  of  the 
age.  [Porter’s  Giant  II a y 
Sling'  for  Handling  Hay— far 
ahead  of  Horse  Hay  Fork.  Send 
for  circulars  describing  this  little 
implement,  which  will  lift  a  ton 

of  hay  at  one  draft,  and 
which  can  besentby  ex¬ 
press  to  any  farmer  In 
the  United  States. 

J.  K.  Porter,  Ottawa.Ill. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Senn  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo., 

118  W. Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  YORE  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  FIFE  W0EE3, 
MAIN  OFFICS,  76  THIRD  AVK.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  13  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  maenfnery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap 
plication.  Drain  file  machines  for  sale. 


The  C.  H.  Bushnell  Go. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Latest  Improved  - 

GIDE.R  MitHiHIRY, 

TH0MPS0NVILLE,  CONN. 

Send  for  new  catalogue. 
Mention  Rural  Nkw- Yorker. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandllomeStocfc 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from.weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  F’arnuni 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


MANGE 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  ( Thymo-Cresol )  is  a 
handy,  sure,safe,abso- 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  thq  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


UNIVERSITY  ol  the  ST  ATE  ofNEYV  YORK 
AMERICAN 

UETERINARY  COLLEGE 

139  &  141  West  54th  Street,  New  York  City.  L, 
r  Chartered  under  General  Laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  1875,  and  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  lu  1886. 

The  regular  Course  of  Lectures  commenced  in  Oc 
tober.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  DR.  A.  LI  A  UT  ADD,  V.S., 

.  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


WHITMANS  NEW  ^proved 

TV  fill  lllAll  O  RAILWAY  POWER. 
TheB^STlN  AMERICA 

Has  25  per  cent,  more  power.  Far  more 
durable.  No  breakage.  New  Gover¬ 
nor.  Thousands  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufacturers  of 

liny  Presses,  Cider  Mills, 
Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Cutters,  etc.  Address 

WHITMAN  ACRICULT’L  CO.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqihar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Im¬ 
agines  *  specialty.  Warranted  equal  or 
superiors 
any  made. 


Addreaa  A.  B.  FABQDHAB  A  SON,  York,  Pa. 


Corn  sliellers,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  yillls  etc. 


HAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR 

erun  rnn  o»riincii, 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wonderful 
Capacity. 


0  c3 

■sra  s 

Addres.,  A.  11.  lAUqtllAR  York  I’a. 


Improved  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Send -for  circular  and  Price  List.  Address 

ALLEN  GAWTHOltP,  JR.. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


|IE!S  PATENT  STEEL 


ud  for  Cir¬ 
cular, 
nufaet’d  by 


unmi 


ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break¬ 
age;  ease  of  move- 
j  ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane’s 
[patent  STEEL  TRACK 
■  No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 


_  .  .  a .  a  _  _  *  _ 


Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally. 


VOL.  XL VII.  NO.  2001. 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  2,  1888. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


^Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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MOOItE’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

yCISLISHED  WEEKLY, 

Office  in  Bums’  Block,  corner  of  Buffalo  and  State 
streets,  (entrance  on  State.)  Rochester. 


CONDUCTED  BY.D.  D,  T.  MOORE. 

[Late  Publisher  aid  Associate  Editor  Gen.  Parmer.) 


Jj.  B.  LANG  WORTHY,  Associate  Editor.'’ 
Corresponding  Editors: 

ELON  COMSTOCK,  (former  Ed.  Central  N.  Y. 

Eamvrr, )  of  Oneida  County. 

T.’  C.  PETERS.  (Editor  of  the  Wool  Grower,) 
of  Genesee  County. 

Educational  Department  by  L.  WETHERELL, 


(O’  For  Terms,  &e„  Bee  last  page.  J3) 


PROGRESS  AND  IMPROVEMENT 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS, 


Fully  realizing  the  responsibility:  and 
importance  of  the  position  assumed,  we  send 
forth  the  initial  number  of  Moore’s  Rural 
N  rw-  Yorker.  ’The  plan  and  objects  of  the 
publication  are  perhaps  sufficiently  delinea¬ 
ted  in  our  Prospectus,  to  which  we  respect¬ 
fully  direct  attention,  instead  of  entering  upon 
a  recapitulation  of  the  same.  We  should 
prefer  to  rest  solely  upon  such  reference; 
and  the  appearance  and  contents  of  this 
paper — blowing  the  reader  to  form  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  our  enterprise  by  the  V  first  fruits  ” 
thereof,  though  necessarily  gathered  in  haste; 
and  consequently  inferior  to  what  we  hope 
to  present  in  future  numbers.  Custom  how¬ 
ever  enjoins,  and  the  community  whom,  we 
address  may  require,  a  more  elaborate  state¬ 
ment  of  our  views,  and  the  .cardinal  princi¬ 
ples  which  will  guide  us  in  conducting  this 
Journal.  We  shall  comply  with  the  supposed 
requisition,  succinctly  yet  as  fully  a3  the  oc¬ 
casion  demands. 

The  pages  of  this  Journal  are  dedicated 
to  Progress  and  Improvement.  We  use 
the  exoression  not  lightly,  but  in  its  fullest 
and  broadest  acceptation— mentally,  morally 
and  physically,  It  does  not  confine  us  to 
[narrow  limits,  but  gives  ample  scope  for  the 
discussion  of  all  subjects' tending  to  the  me¬ 
lioration  of  Mankind,  and  advancement  in 
the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Our  primary  object 
is  to  aid  in  advancing  the  Cause  'of  Ru¬ 
ral  Improvement.  Although1  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture  are  our  prominent  themes, J 
the  departments  devoted  to  Mechanics  and 
Science,  Education,  literature.  Ac.,  are  con¬ 
sidered  important,  and  will  receive  proper 
attention.  Under  each  of  these  headings  we 
hoDe  to  furnish  seasonable  and  useful,  mat- 
toi  while. that  portion  of  the  paper  appro¬ 
priated  to  General  Intelligence  will  hot  be 
[neglected.^  Standing  aloof  from  tire  “  plat¬ 
forms”  of  all  parties  and  sects,  we  shall  fight 
the  battles  of  none.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  hold,  or  proclaim,  that  the  country  will 
be  saved  or  ruined  on  the  temporary  success 
or  defeat  of  any  political  organization.  On 
the  contrary,  w.e  believe  rtis.always  safe  and 
necessary  to  plant  corn— f<5r  it  .will  generally 
grow  luxuriantly,  'in  a  proper  sori,  whatever 
screws  may.  be  loose  .in  party  machinery, 
and  be  required  to  sustain life,  wnoever  may 
Jtc  Governor  or  Presidenti  Our  atm  is  to 
furnish  a  reliable  and  unexceptionable  Fam- 

jly  Pacer,  for  both  Town  and  Country, _ 

one  which  shall  interest  and  instruct  the 
young,  and  prove  a  valuable  assistant  to 
tlio.se  more  advanced  in  years  aud.experionce. 

As  an 'Agricultural.  Journal,  the  -Rural 
A  ew- Yorker,  will  seek  to.bencfit  .its readers 
tmd  promote  ^improvement,  by  discussing  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Practice  and  Isd- 


no  perfect?  system  of  husoandry,  -unless 
guided  and  perfected  by  skill  and  cultivated 
intellect— and  these  cannot  be  acquired 
without  troth  practice  and  study,  j  Ionia-1 
culture  should  not  oniy  precede  but  accom¬ 
pany  the  studyand  practice  of  Agriculture 
and  all  kindred  arts.  The  Physiciarus  not 
an  adept  in  the  healing  art  the  moment  he 
receives  his  degree,  nor  the  Divine  an  accom¬ 
plished  orator  and  theologian  on.  "being  or¬ 
dained.  They  require  reading,  reflection, 
and  practice  -to  qualify  them,  for  a  proper 
dischargeiof  their  duties.  So  is  it  with  the 
Agriculturist?  and 'Artisan,  whose  pursuits 
arc  equally  honorable  with  what  are  termec 
the  .“learned  professions”  and  all  important 
to  the  sustenance  and  temporal  comfort  of 
Mankind.  They  also  must  study  the  theory 
and  science  of  their  professions,  and  apply 
the  results  in  the  practical  details  of  the 
same.  Those  who  do  mot  will  /retrograde „ 
while  their  more  shrewd  and  enteiprising 
neighbors, — men  who  r  believe  knowledge 
received  from  a  hook  or  paper  as  valuable 
as  that  obtained  in  a  verbal  communication 
. — are  advancing,  and  acquiring  both  wealth 
and  wisdom.  Pecuniarily  the  owners  anc 
cultivators  of  the  soil  arevthemost.independ- 
entv  and  far  the  most  numerous  class  in 
America; — they  ought  to  furnish  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  cultivated  intellect,  andwielc 
the  mostopowerftd  influence.  The  Fanners 
of  New  /York  are  members  of  ilia  most 
honorable  and  useful  profession  on  earth, 
and  occupy  ( the  very  apex  of  positions  for 
the  investigation  and  study  of  the  Hatura 
and  Physical  Sciences.  And  yet  what  is 
the  trutk?  Who  are  our  leading  men  and 
guides,  law-makers  and  rulers  ?  What  is 
the  reputation  of  our  Rural  Population  for 
general  intelligence,  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  profession  and  kindred  affairs,  even  In 
this  age  of  almost’  miraculous  inventions 
and  improvements?  We  fear  that  a  cor¬ 
rect  answer  to  these  questions  would  justly 
reproach,  those  who  honestly  consider  them¬ 
selves  “  not  wanting.” 

Rut  the  clouds  thathaye  so  long  obscured! 
the  horizon  of  the  husbandman,  Are  break- 
ingraway — the  skies  are  brightening.  The 
spirit  which  animates  our  people,  indicates 
an  earnest  desire  for  progress  in  all  useful 
avocations  and  sciences.  The  motto  of  the 
age.  and  of  all  professions  Is  “Onward  and 
upward” — so,  likewise,  should  he  that  of 
individuals.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
American  Fanners,  especially,  to  adopt 
every  improvement  within  their  reach 


duty  which  they  owe  alike  fa  themselves 
and  their  posterity.  Tfje  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  our  Rural  Population  is  one  of 
great  magnitude, .  from  which  none  i  can 
sin-ink  blamelessly.  Its  "importance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  realized  by  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  Union,  who  are  lending  their 
influence  in  favor  of  all  judicious  efforts  for 
the  elevation  of  the  mind  and  the  improve' 
ment  of  the  soil.  The  Cause  is  advocated 
and  sustained  'by  the  best  minds  in  the  land 
—  a.  host  of  well  imformed  and  earnest 
laborers.  Agricultural  Associations  are  do¬ 
ing  much  fo  introduce  improvement  in  all 
branches  of  Rural  and  Mechanical  Indus¬ 
try  That  potent  and  well  directed  power, 
the  Agricultural  Press,  is  also  accomplish? 
ing  a  great  ana  glorious  work  -in  dissemina¬ 
ting  light  and  truth  timmghout  the  land, 
and  banishing  ignorance  and  prejudice  to 
the  confines  of  civilization! , 

To  aid  in  tins  good  'work  will  he  our 
earnest  and  constant  endeavor.  The  Rural 
New-Y orker  is  not  designed,  to  compete 
with  any  of  the  excellent  agricultural  month¬ 
lies,  but  to  supply  a  desidoratumin  the  Rural 
Literature  of  Hew  York. 


b7rtfmT  1IuEbandry-  'rfiere  can  I  Presented  to*  the  Agriculture  ^ 

*  little  real,  improvement  of  the  soil,  and! Through  its  pages  wo  hope  to  contribute 


QM  irute  in  .  tie ’right  direction,-  and  thus 
render,  appropriate  'and  valuable  assistance 
In  advancing,  tile  car  of  Improvements  To 
this  .end,  whatever  ability  and  industry- the 
•writer  rmay  possess  will  he  'brought,  into 
.requisition,  and1  cheerfully bestawcek  Chir 
associates  are.  all  gentlemen;  affability' — 
distinguished- for  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge,  anil  extensive  observation.,  and 
experience. '  Mr..  lANawoRTHryrwha  wil 
aid.  us  'in  the !  general  'surremsioil  _  of.  the? 
paper,  is  a  ready;  and!  capable  writer  on  all 
matters  nonnested  with  Agiicitita^riHot 
ticiiltuve,’ and  fkd  Mechanic*.  Aria' — anc. 
possesses  a  ’fund.,  of  /information'  oil  .  each 
subject, '  He  has.  writtenmuch  and  ably  on 
Agriculture,  and  similar  topics,  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  Messrs.  Comstock  anc . 
Peters  are"  likewise ’able  i writers,  and  so 
favorably  known  as  to  require  neither  com¬ 
mendation  nor  rintioduction;,  fs  Corress 
ponding /Editors  they*  will  add' greatly  to 
th'elmterest.  and  value  of  outages.  .Mi*. 
Wntherell,  who  takes  charge  of  the  Edur 
catioual  Department,  has  long 'been1  con¬ 
nected  with' the  Rochester  Collegiate-Insti¬ 
tute,  and  is  'a.  capable  and. instructive 
writers'  Ilis  department ’is  an .  important, 
one,  ancLwe ,  think  will  be 'rendered  inter-' 
esting  and:valuable,'.  With  ’  the  .direct  diet 
of  these"  gentlemen,'  and  an.' efficient  corps 
of  Contributors  and  Correspondents,.'  wc 
hope  to  accomplish  all  the  objects  contem¬ 
plated  ini  tho.  fittablislimcnt  of  ihis  journal. 

With  this,  brief  exposition  we  present  the 
Rural  Hew-Yorker.  fot.  examination  and 
Support.  We  believe  thnlpsuch  a  work  as 
we  intend,  to  furnish,  isrequirefl,  and  will  be 
sustained  by  the.  reading  and  tliinking  por¬ 
tions  of  community;'  Indeed,  the"  substan¬ 
tial  encouragement  already,  received  from 
various;  sections  of  the  State,  proves.itbat 
our' enterprise,  is.  neither  premature’  norvis-' 
ionary.  But  8S.we  depend  almost  ,  entirely 
upon)  its. subscription,  listnllwho  approve 
of  *the, .paper,  are.  eamestlyinvitcd^to  lend 
their. influence  in, ^tsi behalf  This  appeal, 
is; made .-with^gteatironfi'dence^ia. the  zeal 
and  generosity .  of 'those  addressed — and 
an  assurance  that  any.assistance.whiclimay. 
be  rendereef  fo  enhance  the  usefulness  of 
our  piiblicafion;  Cither  in  contributions  to  its 
pages  or  additions.^)'  its  circulation, ’.will  be 
particularly  acceptable. and  most  gratefully' 
acknowlcilged!  D.'D.'  T.  MQQRE. 

WHEAT  DRILLS. —THE  DRILLING  SYSTEM"., 


.The  introduction  of  drilling 'in  wheat 
originated  in  England*  wbere  "the  rotation 
of  'crops,  and  the  process  ofmaking  wheat, 
is  entirely ,  different?  froirnwhat  it  ia  in  this 
country:  ’There  they"  -depend  upon  conn- 
posts,  antlfhe  manure  .of  sheep  fromfeeding 
off  the  turnip  crop,  and  to  keep  their  Helds 
clean. resorted  to  drilling  andhoe  dressing 
in  thespring,  to  keep  down  Ihe  weeds;  which 
-they  are  enabled  to  do  from  the  .  extreme 
cheapness  of  lab  oil 

In  Ibis  country,  /hat  process'  cannot  'bo. 
tolerated,  as  mo"  good  farmer,  ever’  raises 
wheat  without -grass  seeding)  and,  hoeing 
would  be  fated  to  timothy  and",  clover,  and 
ihe  exti-a  expense  puts-ifc-entirelyout  office 
questiori.  i  '  And.yet/rom  all  the  observations 
wohave  made;  'and  f ronrall  Ihejttfonnation 
we  can  derive,1  .from  those',  who^bave  kept 
their  eyes  on  the  operationyand  from  those 
who  have  used  the- process  ofih'illingvwe  are 
convinced  that 'it  is  coniing'into  favor  gener¬ 
ally;  wherever  introduced.. 

These  machines  are  made  to  plant  'the 
grain. in  drills  ninemches  apart*  which'  many 
persons  are  disposed,  to  think  too  great  a 
distancuj.md^oinfthave  suggestetithatitiis 
same  need  sown  athalf  fha  flisfanugwonlJ 
!  RJ-prderable,  ua  mtilleting  imtyh  would 
not  be  so  crowded,  ..This,  may  he  true;  and 


elevation  for  a1  farm  or  suburban  cottage 


illliral  ifoljlMirf. 

ORIGINAL  FLAN  OF  A  FARM  HOUSE, 

Pjceis  forFarm.Houses  are  very  generally 
given  .with  an  almost  plain  exterior,  and  in 
ihe  descriptions  it  is  stated  that  >  persons 
building,  can  ornament  to  their  ^own  taste. 
Wo  mow  present:  the  above  highly  orna¬ 
mented  plan,  deeming  it.  much  easier  to  cur- 

’"  [2 ~>etcrij)iion.' — T,  Parlor,  S, 

Sitting  and  Dining  Room}  B, 

Bed  Rooms;  K,  Kitchen;  C, 

Closet  oY  Pantry ";  W,  Wash 
Room ;  WJI,  Wcod  Houser, 
small  s,  Stoves.]  . 

The  parlor  and  sitting 
room  arc  each  14  by  18 
feck  inside  measure ;  the 
bed  rpoms  "attached  are 
each  10  feet  square ;  the 
kitchen,;  II  feed  square ) 
the  pantry  G  by,  8 ;  wash 
room  6  feet  square  :  the 
wood  house  about  14  by- 
1G ;  flic  hall  6  feet  wide; 
the  stairs  3  or  .Sj^n-S  de¬ 
sired;  The  room  in  the 
second  stray,  over  the  sit- 
ting  room,  couTdbfi  divid¬ 
ed  by  a  partition  running 
through  its  center,  length¬ 
wise  of  the  house/,  mak¬ 
ing  two  large  sized  bed 
rooms;,.  The  other  grooms  over  "the  (parlor 
might  iremiuii  the  same,  or  be  divided  to 
suit  convenience;  The  stairs  could  be  pla¬ 
ced  so  as  to  ascend  from  the  ball,  or  through 
a  door  in  the  kitchen;  placed  between  the. 
kitchen  hall* door  and  the  kitchen  sitting 
room  door. 

In  the  sifting  room;  a  recess  for  a' bed 
might  be  placed  under  the  stairs.  We  Halter 
ourselves  that  w.e  have  hit  upon  the  planthat 


tail  the  ornaments  to  suit  one’s  fancy  or 
.abilities,  than  it  is  for  the  generality  of  peo¬ 
ple,  unused  to  drawing,  to  imagine  and  add, 
as  in  reality  they  would  themselves  desire! 
But  it  is  to  the  plan  of  the  interior  that  wo 
invite  particular  attention,  believing  that  ."it 
offers  all  of  the  conveniences  for  anT  ordi¬ 
nary  family — and  if  we  consult  the  good 
housewife,  she  will  concur  in  our  opinion  that 
there,  is  nothing  superficial. 


GROUND  PLAN. 

all  lovers  of  convenience  mill  knowhow  la 
appreciate, inhaving  the  passage  to  the  cellar 
descend  tiom  the  pantry;  also  in  havtoglhd 
well  and  cistern  pumps  in  the  wash  room, 
The  cost  will  vary  from  SCOO  to  $800, 
according  to  style  of  finish,  cost  of  materials; 
&c.«  and  is  therefore  within  the.  means  of  .  a! 
least  two  "thirds  of.  the  Farmers  of  Western 
Haw  York  X II.  Wyckoeu 

Xodij  A1'YY‘1S49, 


could  be  easily  iricd/(by^  passing  back  on 
:he  breadthsowni/and  carefully  splitting  the 
KQWSj  juid  Is  an  experiment!  wosth.  testing. 
Among  the  advantages  claimed;  and  which 
seem."  to  h.e  admitted  by  .those  who  have. 
-  riedidrilling,  3s  that  it;  saves  fully  one- third 
.of  the  seed—  one  bushel  producing  a  greater 
return  than  abusliel  and  a  half  sawn  broad 
cast— as  every  kcrneliafairly  covered  and.  at 
the  right  depth;  ;.'  How  the  saving  ,of  fifty 
bushels  of  seed  to  every  100  acres  of  wheat 
is  an  important  item,  and  as  every  manA 
jwomait  and  child  consume  on  an  average, 
a  barrel  of  flour  annually,  the  saving  of  seed 
will  nearly  bread  the  whole  wheat  growing 
community.'  In.  drilling,  the  seed  being 
dropped,  deeply,-  end  at  a,  uniform  deptii, 
it  stands  the)  winter. ’Rafter;  and  is  not  ns 
{likely  to  ha.  thrown  ouS  "by  spring  jrosis, 
ns  tliose  plants  wtezsjbolc  and  roots  are  on 
the  surface,  or  very  near-it,  are  thus  affected. 

Jt  is  also  claimed,  that?  drilled,  wheat  is 


not  as  liable  to  rust— baying  a  freer  circular 
fion  of  air — and  even  docs  not  produce  as 
much  chess,;  the  roots  not  being  as  mucli 
exposed  to  frosts;  on  the  principle  thatwheaij 
floes  turn  to  cliess — amuchmooted  poihfij 
which  we  shall  leave  the  rival  factions  i  to 
settle. 

There  are  in  tins'  region  some  fou  r  or  five 
machines  for'  tins  purpose,  which  originated 
her.e>  (and  all  apparently  perform  wtell;  and 
yet  there  is  .a  best  one,  but  which,  can  only 
be  determined  by-use  and  comparison. — 
Simplicity  of  action  anu  durability  of  mate¬ 
rials  is  the  "great  desideratum  to  be  acheiv- 
ed,  by  all  inventors  of  farming  implements, 


The  ,  Weather. — « We  - have  had.  htr 
sleighing  in  this  section,  since  a  week  before 
•Christmas... ,  Snow  about  8'  inches  deep—' 
temperature,  steady-y  Thermometer  from 
/rearing  ,1a' I  below, — Business  brisk,  "in 
batii  city  and  country^ 


Fac-simile  (reduced)  of  the  First  Page  of  the  First  Number  oi  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  issued  in  1850. 
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Eitral  topics. 

9 


THE  OLD  RURAL  AND  THE  NEW. 

There  are  many  readers  of  the  Rural  who 
will  recognize  the  first  page  of  this  issue 
They  read  the  words  printed  there  over  38 
years  ago.  Between  the  first  issue  of  Moore’s 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  this  issue  2, (XX) 
numbers  have  appeared.  We  have  thought 
that  on  starting  in  for  another  1,(X)0  numbers 
our  friends  might  liftb  to  look  at  the  old  paper 
and  see  how  much  it  resembles  the  Rural  of 
to-day.  So  we  have  engraved  the  first  page 
that  ever  was  printed  of  Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  We  have  no  wish  to  write  a  history 
of  the  paper.  We  only  desire  to  place,  as  well 
as  possible,  No.  l  beside  No.  2001.  This  com¬ 
parison  will  recall  to  our  older  subscribers 
many  pleasant  memories.  Hundreds  of  men 
and  women  who  will  read  this  issue  were  boys 
and  girls  when  No.  1  appeared.  This  first 
page  will  carry  them  back  to  old  scenes,  old 
times,  old  playmates  that  have  perhaps  been 
neglected  in  the  hurry  of  busy  lives.  There 
are  thousands  of  happy  scenes,  thousands  of 
tender  memories  woven  into  the  reading  of 
the  Rural.  As  we  trace  back  down  the 
thread  of  this  reading,  we  find  that  these 
memories  have  gained  in  tenderness  during 
the  years  of  neglect.  Thousands  of  city  men 
who  were  brought  up  on  the  farm  and  who 
gained  the  strength  of  mind  and  body  that 
has  made  them  successful  from  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  country  life,  will  gratefully  remember 
the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Rural,  and  gladly 
give  testimony  to  its  power  for  good.  The 
younger  readers  will  not  perhaps  understand 
why  the  sight  of  this  old  page  should  make 
their  parents  silent  and  thoughtful.  Life  is 
all  ahead  of  them.  They  cannot  comprehend 
yet  what  it  is  to  look  back. 

The  first  page  has  been  reduced  to  fit  our 
pages.  The  old  paper  measured  13j^xl9  inches, 
with  eight  pages,  while  the  present  Rural 
measures  11%x163^, with  16  pages.  A  good  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  printing  and  illustrations  is  seen  in 
our  engraving.  The  first  paper  was  largely 
introductory,  most  of  the  correspondents 
using  their  space  to  introduce  themselves  to 
their  readers.  It  will  be  interesting  for  our 
present  readers  to  study  Mr.  Moore’s  introduc¬ 
tory  address,  and  see  how  far  his  predictions 
have  been  verified,  and  how  true  his  ideas 
and  suggestions  appear  to  day,  after  38  years 
of  testing. 

No.  1  of  the  Rural  contained  seven  col¬ 
umns  of  Editorial  Correspondence,  one  column 
devoted  to  “Horticulture,”  three  to  “Mechanic 
Arts  and  Sciences,”  two  to  “Physiology,” 
three  to  “Education,”  one  each  to  “Sunday 
Reading”  and  “Domestic  Economy,”  and  de¬ 
partments  for  editorial  matter,  “Political  In¬ 
telligence,”  “Foreign  Intelligence,”  “Latest 
California  News,”  “Markets,”  “Chips  and 
Shavings  of  News,”  and  a  good  literary  de¬ 
partment.  While  most  of  the  agricultural 
articles  are  introductory  in  character,  they 
contain  many  thoughts  that  the  farmer  of  to¬ 
day  might  well  heed.  The  only  experiment 
work  recorded  is  that  of  a  man  who  planted 
four  little  seedling  potatoes  and  found  that 
they  produced  a  good  yield.  He  therefore 
argues  that  the  notion  (common  at  that  time) 
that  nothing  but  large  seed  should  be  planted 
is  wrong.  He  says  that  some  farmers  select 
only  the  plumpest  wheat,  and  reject  the  butt 
and  point  end  kernels  of  corn.  “Is  there  any 
propriety  in  this,  or  is  it  all  moonshine?”  he 
asks.  Another  correspondent  gives  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  fall  plowing,  which  he  says 
caunot  be  done  too  late  in  the  fall.  It  appears 
that  during  the  season  of  1849  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  failure  of  the  apple  crop  in  this  country, 
“only  one  or  two  instances  approximating  to 
it,  since  the  Revolution.” 

In  reading  the  news  and  political  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  old  Rural  the  reader  will  be 
obliged  to  brush  up  his  store  of  historical  in¬ 
formation.  In  1850  James  K.  Polk  was  near¬ 
ing  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  presidential  term. 
General  Taylor  had  been  elected  and  was 
about  to  be  inaugurated.  Slavery  was  the 
great  National  issue,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
we  find  numberless  news  items  and  political 
notes  touching  upon  the  slave  trade  and  slave 
legislation.  California  news  comes  in  for  a 
large  share  of  attention.  The  gold  excitement 
was  then  at  its  hight.  We  are  told  that  the 
salaries  paid  in  the  first  California  legislature 
were,  president,  623  per  day;  secretary,  $28; 
clerks,  618  to  $23;  members  $16.  We  are  also 
informed  that  Tom  Thumb  had  just  taken  the 
temperance  pledge  from  the  hands  of  Father 
Mathew.  A  few  comparative  figures  will  be 
of  interest  in  comparing  No.  1  with  No.  2001. 
Take,  first,  population: 

I860.  1888. 

United  States  ....23,191,876  60,000,000 

New  Yoik  State...  3,098,394  6,000,000 

Now  take  the  values  of  farm  products  and 
the  number  of  live  stock.  We  have  compared 
1880  with  1850.  It  will  be  safe  to  add  15  per 


cent,  to  the  total  of  1880  to  obtain 
mate  of  the  values  for  1888. 

1850. 

a  fair  esti- 

1880, 

Wheat,  bush.. 

100,485,944 

459,483,137 

Oats,  “ 

146,584,179 

407,858,999 

Corn, 

592,071,104 

1,754.591,676 

Barley,  “ 

5.167,015 

43.997,495 

B’k wheat,  “ 

8,956.912 

11,817.327 

Potatoes,  “ 

65,797,896 

162.458,5  9 

Sweet  do,  “ 

38,268,138 

33,378,693 

Rye,  “ 

Cash  value  of 

14,188,813 

19,831,595 

farms, 

Cash  value*of 

63,271,575,426  610,197,096,775 

implements, 
Orchard  pro- 

151,587,638 

406,520,055 

ducts. 

Produce  of 
market  gar- 

7,723,186 

50,876,154 

dens, 

Value  of  live 

5,280,030 

21,761,250 

stock, 

544.180,516 

1,500.334,707 

Horses,  No. 

4,336.719 

10,537,488 

Mules,  “ 

559  331 

1,812,808 

12.442,120 

M’lch  c’ws,  “ 

6,385,094 

Oxen,  “ 

1,700,744 

993.841 

Other  cattle, 

9,693,069 

22,488.550 

Sheep,  “ 

21,773,220 

35,192,074 

Swine, 

30,354,213 

47,681,700 

Hay,  tons, 
Clover  seed, 

13,838,642 

35,150,711 

bushels, 

468,978 

1,922.982 

Grass  seed  do. 

416,831 

1,317,70  L 

Hops,  lbs. 

3  497,029 

26,480,106 

Rice,  do. 

215,313,497 

110,131,373 

Tobacco, 

199,752,655 

472,661,157 

Wool, 

52.516,959 

155.681,751 

Cotton,  bales, 

2,469,093 

5,755,359 

Butter,  lbs., 

313,345.306 

802,250.287 

Cheese,  “ 

105.535,893 

243,157.850 

Flax,  “ 

7,709,676 

1,565,546 

Maple  sugar, 
Molasses,  gal- 

34,253,436 

36,576,061 

Ions 

Beeswax  and 

12,700,896 

16,573,273 

honey, 

14,853,790 

26,848,897 

Flaxseed,  bu., 
Cane  sugar. 

562,312 

7,170,951 

hhds., 

247,576 

178,872 

In  the  statistics  for  1850  no  figures  were 
given  for  sorghum  products,  broom  corn,  or 
for  poultry  and  eggs.  These]  figures  speak 
tne  marvelous  gi'owth  of  agricultural  values 
which  the  Rural  has  witnessed  and  helped 
to  bring  about. 

In  makitxg  a  comparative  statement  of 
prices  for  farm  products  we  take  the  prices 
given  in  the  Rural  for  May  16,  1850,  and 
place  them  beside  those  in  the  last  issue: 

1850.  1888. 


Flour, 

$  6  00  to 

6  25 

$  4  50  to 

5  25 

Wheat, 

1  33 

1)9%  to 

1  03 

Corn, 

59  to 

63 

63  to 

67 

Oats, 

42  to 

44 

38  to 

45 

Potatoes  (bush.),  31 

75 

Mess  Pork, 

10  37 

14  00  to  14  50 

Lard, 

7  00 

8  10  to 

8  20 

Butter, 

15  to 

17 

24  to 

26 

Cheese, 

6  to 

«A 

9X  to 

10 

Poultry, 

7  to 

8 

10  to 

13 

Eggs  (doz.), 

9  to 

10 

14  K 

Hay  (ton), 

9  00  to  12  00 

15  00  to  18  00 

Live  cattle, 

6  00  to 

8  25 

5  25  to 

5  50 

Sheep, 

2  00  to 

3  25 

6  40 

Hogs, 

4  25  to 

5  00 

5  75 

With  these  prices  and  figures  it  seems  at 
first  hai’d  to  understand  why  farming  is  not 
far  more  profitable  than  it  was  38  years  ago. 
If  l-eaders  of  the  Rural  in  1850  would  tell  us 
just  how  they  lived  and  managed  their  house¬ 
hold  expenses  in  those  days,  doubtless  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  seem  easier. 


farm  (Topics. 


TALKS  WITH  FARMERS. 

Farmer  X:  I  notice  that  you  are  still  ad¬ 
vocating  the  use  of  chemical  fei’tilizers,  but 
nobody  that  I  have  seen  has  said  a  word  about 
one  bad  effect  I  notice  in  their  use. 

R.  N.-Y. :  What  is  that,  the  old  idea  that 
they  “poison”  the  laud  or  “burn  it  up?” 

Farmer  X:  No,  I  am  satisfied  that  when 
fertilizers  are  properly  used  they  are  as  safe 
as  stable  manure,  while  for  such  crops  as  pota¬ 
toes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  they 
are  superior.  I  think  they  make  farmers  lazy 
so  that  the  ground  is  not  so  well  prepared  as 
it  was  in  old  times. 

R.  N.-Y.:  Please  explain  what  you  mean, 

Farmer  X:  I  mean  that  farmers,  as  a  rule, 
do  not,  when  they  use  fertilizers,  prepare  the 
soil  as  carefully  as  they  do  when  they  use 
stable  manure.  I  have  noticed  it  many  times. 
Farmers  think  that  as  the  fertilizers  are  very 
soluble  they  do  not  need  such  a  fine  and  mel¬ 
low  soil.  Stable  manure  is  coarse  and  it  re¬ 
quires  a  lot  of  harrowing  to  get  it  well  worked 
in.  Consequently  the  soil  gets  extra  working 
that  does  it  much  good.  I  am  sure  that  thor¬ 
ough  tillage  pays  better  for  chemical  fertiliz¬ 
ers  than  it  does  for  stable  manure,  but  I  am 
equally  sure  that  these  fertilizers  make  many 
farmers  careless  about  the  preparation  of  the 
soil.  In  this  way  they  lose  much  of  the  good 
effect  possible  to  get  from  their  use  and  un¬ 
justly  condemn  them. 

R.  N.-Y.:  We  notice  that  you  have  put  iu 
a  good  many  Osier  Willows  on  the  low  spots  of 
your  farm. 

Farmer  H:  Yes,  before  I  moved  into  this 
neighborhood  I  raised  them  and  found  that  it 
paid  me.  I  shall  try  them  here. 

R,  N.-Y.:  Where  can  they  be  planted? 


Farmer  H':  On  any  wet  soil  whether  iu 
swamps  or  on  high  ground.  They  will  grow 
wherever  there  is  plenty  of  moisture. 

R.  N.-Y. :  How  do  you  plant  them. 

Farmer  H  :  Something  like  corn.  In  rows 
about  four  feet  apart,  with  18  inches  between 
the  cuttings.  The  cuttings  are  taken  from 
two  and  three-year-old  Osier  Willows  and  are 
i.2  to  15  inches  long.  I  used  to  make  good 
profits  at  furnishing  these  cuttings  for  those 
who  wished  to  start  a  bed.  Two-thirds  of  the 
ciittings  must  be  in  the  ground — pushed  down 
straight.  Let  them  grow  one  year,  and  then 
cut  everything  off  close  to  the  ground  and 
throw  the  cuttings  away,  for  they  are  too 
soft  and  too  small  far  basket-making.  The 
second  crop  will  be  better  and  the  cuttings 
will  be  heavier  each  year  after  this. 

R.  N.-Y-*  How  about  cutting  for  market? 
Farmer  H:  I  cut  mine  in  spring  when  the 
sap  is  running.  Some  growers  cut  the  wil¬ 
lows  in  the  winter  and  stand  them  in  ditches 
or  pools  of  water  until,  in  spring,  the  sap  runs 
as  if  they  were  in  the  ground.  The  cuttings 
are  stripped  of  their  bark  and  packed  in 
bundles  and  shipped  to  some  large  city  where 
baskets  or  willow  ware  are  manufactured. 
There  seems  to  be  a  market  for  them  in  all 
large  cities. 

R.  N.-Y. :  Does  the  business  pay? 

Farmer  H:  The  present  price  is  seven 
cents  per  pound  by  the  ton,  which  is  about  the 
average.  They  have  brought  10  cents  per 
pound,  and  have  been  sold  at  five  cents.  I 
should  say  that  the  cost  of  gathering  and  peel¬ 
ing  would  average  2)4  cents  per  pound.  An 
average  crop  from  trees  over  three  years  old 
will  be  from  3,000  to  4,000  pounds. 

R.  N.-Y.:  Does  the  business  require  as  much 
skill  as  other  farming  operations? 

Farmer  H:  Yes,  more  than  many  others. 
To  many  it  looks  as  though  all  there  is  in  it 
is  sticking  cuttings  into  the  ground  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  produce.  Let  them  go  into  it  and 
they  will  find  it  takes  plenty  of  thought  to  do 
it  right.  The  market  at  present  is  pretty  well 
supplied,  and  there  is  no  great  fortune  in  the 
business.  They  pay  best  when  grown  near  a 
large  city.  When  grown  at  a  distance  from 
market  there  cannot  be  much  profit  in  them. 

R.  N.-Y.:  We  understand  you  believe  in 
planting  your  crops  at  certain  conditions  of 
the  moon? 

Farmer  E:  Yes.  I  know  that  crops  that 
grow  below  ground  should  not  be  planted 
when  the  moou  is  full,  while  crops  that  pro¬ 
duce  above  ground  ought  to  be  planted  at  that 
time. 

R.  N.-Y. :  How  do  you  know  it? 

Farmer  E:  1  have  proved  it  several  times. 
One  year  I  planted  corn  when  the  moon  was 
full  and  the  next  year  when  the  moon  was  old. 
There  was  a  big  difference  in  the  crops  in  favor 
of  the  full  moon. 

R.  N.-Y. :  Did  you  have  the  same  kind  of 
seed,  the  same  weather,  and  the  same  soil,  and 
about  the  same  amount  of  manure? 

Farmer  E:  I  do  not  remember.  I  know 
that  the  best  crop  came  when  I  planted  in  the 
full  of  the  moon. 

R.  N.-Y. :  What  reasons  do  you  give  for  the 
practice?  We  would  like  to  know  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  it.  „ 

Farmer  E. :  I  think  the  moonlight  has  a 
good  effect  on  the  plant.  Not  long  ago  you 
stated  in  the  Rural  that  a  strong  electric 
light  would  have  considerable  influence  upon 
a  plant’s  growth.  I  think,  in  the  same  way, 
the  moonlight  helps  the  plant  to  start  earlier. 
You  people  laugh  at  us  for  practising  some 
farming  operations,  but  I  notice  that  we  gen¬ 
erally  make  pretty  good  crops. 

R.N.-Y. :  We  do  not  laugh  at  anything  un¬ 
less  we  know  it  is  ridiculous  and  oftentimes 
things  that  seem  to  others  laughable  seem  to 
us  sad,  because  wo  realize  how  much  is  lost 
by  sticking  to  ideas  that  have  worn  out  their 
usefulness.  We  have  always  wanted  to  have 
somebody  give  any  reason  for  this  “planting 
in  the  moon.”  Yours  is  the  first  we  have 
ever  heard. 


following  notes  may  be  of  some  service  to 
those  who  propose  to  exhibit: 

from  secretary  e.  williams. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  strawberries  and 
raspberries  in  solutions  of  any  kind  is  due  to 
their  tender  skin.  Grapes,  gooseberries,  etc., 
have  a  great  advantage  iu  this  respect.  The 
most  common  method  of  keeping  strawberries, 
etc.,  is  in  diluted  alcohol,  but  the  size  and 
form  are  all  one  can  hope  to  retain ;  the  color 
will  disappear.  A  simple  brine  of  salt  and 
water  will  answer  for  some  fruits.  One  of  the 
recipes  sold  for  this  purpose  is  sulphurized 
water  (water  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  brim¬ 
stone).  Water  to  which  salicylic  acid  is  added 
answers  the  purpose.  The  fruits  shown  and 
preserved  in  their  natural  state  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  for  years  past  are  evidently  pre¬ 
served  in  medicated  water.  Which  is  the  best 
method  or  material  I  cannot  say.  I  think 
alcohol  is  most  generally  employed,  and  would 
come  as  near  to  accomplishing  the  object  as 
anything  else. 

FROM  T.  T.  LYON. 

The  Michigan  Horticultural  Society  had, 
for  several  years,  a  provision  in  its  premium 
list,  for  the  exhibition  of  fruits  out  of  season 
put  up  in  any  preparation  which  would  pre¬ 
serve  the  form  and  color  of  the  specimens. 
Exhibits  of  fruits  were  frequently  made  under 
this  provision,  put  up  in  alcohol,  in  glycerine, 
and  in  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  water. 
All  the  above  preparations  were  more  or  less 
successful  in  preserving  the  form  of  speci¬ 
mens,  but  nature  seems  to  have  rendered 
their  coloring  too  evanescent  for  such  pro¬ 
cesses.  In  all  cases,  so  far  as  1  have  observed, 
the  color  has  been  at  least  partially  given  up 
to  the  liquid,  rendering  it  less  transparent, 
aud  leaving  the  fruit  in  a  comparatively  un¬ 
attractive  condition.  If  there  is  a  medium  in 
which  the  color  of  fruits  may  be  maintained 
intact,  I  am  not  iii  the  secret  of  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  solution 
of  salicylic  acid  in  water  has  proved  the  most 
satisfactory  for  exhibition  purposes,  although 
it  is  alleged  to  be  uusuited  to  the  preservation 
of  articles  intended  for  culinary  purposes. 


PRESERVING  STRAWBERRIES  FOR 
EXHIBITION. 


FROM  P.  M.  AUGUR. 

I  hardly  know  an  entirely  satisfactory  way 
to  preserve  the  strawberry  so  as  to  retain  its 
original  color  unimpaired.  By  picking  the 
fruit  in  the  first  stages  of  ripeness,  or  as  soon 
as  fairly  colored,  I  think  the  form  may  be 
preserved,  not,  however,  without  some  shrink¬ 
age.  On  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory 
plan  is  to  take  a  plaster-cast,  aud  color  it  arti¬ 
ficially,  if  one  has  access  to  an  expert.  Cher¬ 
ries,  plums  or  grapes  (the  berries)  can  be  kept 
better,  as  they  have  a  skin.  The  use  of  a 
clear,  uncorked  jar,  with  a  sufficient  solution 
of  salicylic  acid  or  boracic  acid,  and  berries 
put  iu  carefully,  is  the  best  thing  I  know,  the 
acid  preventing  fermentation  and  decay. 
But  owing  to  the  fact  that  coloring  matter  in 
the  strawberry  is  easily  soluble  iu  water,  and 
also  owing  to  the  action  of  sugar  or  chemicals 
on  fruit  colors  and  juices,  perfecting  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  color  of  the  strawberry  is  a. 
thing  I  have  never  yet  seen. 


AN  IMPORTANT  REVOCATION. 


Here  is  a  letter  recently  received  from  Kan¬ 
sas: 

“How  can  I  preserve  strawberries  in  the 
best  condition  for  a  display  at  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  aud  also  at 
the  State  Fair  next  September.  I  wish  to 
take  them  from  the  vine  and  put  them  iu 
wide-mouthed  bottles,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
to  put  on  them  to  keep  them  iu  the  best  con¬ 
dition.” 

We  have  a  number  of  letters  like  the  above. 
The  displays  of  strawberries  out  of  their  sea¬ 
son  have  rarely  been  very  satisfactory — owing 
to  the  fact  pointed  out  by  our  correspondents 
—that  the  berry  loses  its  color  readily.  The 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural,  in  noticing- 
various  strawberries  which  are  being  tested' 
in  the  Experiment  Grounds,  it  is  said  that  “it 
is  a  pity  that  such  a  good  name  (Parker  Earle) 
should  have  been  given  to  so  poor  a  berry, ”or 
nearly  those  words.  That  berry  was  originat¬ 
ed  by  me,  and  designatsd  “No.  3.”  Mr.  J.  T. 
Lovett  contracted  with  me  for  its  control,, 
and  was  to  introduce  and  disseminate  it  as. 
“Parker  Earle,”  only  on  condition  that  it 
should  bear  that  name  if  judged  worthy  of  in¬ 
troduction;  otherwise  it  was  to  be  known  only 
as  “No.  3.”  After  two  years  of  trial  he 
thought  ho  would  introduce  it,  and  sent  out 
some  plants  to  various  parties  to  test  as  “Par¬ 
ker  Earle,”  aud  advertised  that  he  would  in¬ 
troduce  it;  but  further  developments  caused 
us  not  to  disseminate  it;  hence  agreeably  to 
our  understanding  its  name  is  not  Parker 
Earle,  but  “No.  3.”  I  desire  to  have  a  first- 
class  berry — a  real  acquisition — bear  the  name 
of  our  esteemed  co-worker  and  friend,  and  as 
I  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  his  name 
forward  in  connection  with  a  berry,  I  trust  I 
may  be  permitted  to  attach  it  to  one  of  which 
he  and  every  berry-grower  will  be  proud. 

Such  a  berry  I  fully  believe  we  now  have 
in  a  seedling  produced  by  Mr.  J.  Nimon,  my 
honorable  neighbor,  from  seed  of  the  Crescent 
grown  by  me,  crossed  by  a  very  fine  seedling 
of  mine  produced  from  seed  of  Miner’s  Pro¬ 
lific.  It  has  fruited  here  two  years,  and  gives 
every  evidence  of  being  nearer  to  perfection 
than  any  yet  brought  to  notice.  We  have 
fruited  here  the  Jewell,  the  Jessie,  the  Bu- 
bach  No.  5,  the  Monmouth,  aud  nearly  all 
the  other  best  berries  in  the  world  “This  berry 
of  Mr.  Nimon  s  stands  above  them  all,  iu  near¬ 
ly  every  particular,  It  has  a  splendid  healthy 
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plant,  with  just  the  right  foliage,  and  multi¬ 
plies  neither  too  slowly  nor  rapidly  in  runners. 
Tne  bloom  is  perfect  with  just  stamens  enough 
to  fully  fertilize,  so  that  every  bloom  makes  a 
berry.  The  berry  is  large,  too,  very  large, 
symmetrical,  regular  and  conical,  with  a  neck 
of  a  brilliant,  glossy,  crimson  scarlet,  with 
seeds  sufficiently  elevated  to  protect  the  sur¬ 
face,  golden,  flesh  rather  firm  and  meaty, 
never  hollow  at  core,  quality  much  better 
than  Crescent.  The  productiveness  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  berries  hold  out  large 
to  the  last.  This  year  it  produced  at  the  rate  of 
over  15,000  quarts  to  the  acre,  in  matted  rows, 
3%  feet  from  center  to  center.  The  plants  en¬ 
dure  our  intense  August  heat  and  drought  re¬ 
markably  well.  Mr.  Nimou  is  willing  that  the 
variety  be  named  Parker  Earle,  providing  it 
continues  to  do  well,  and  it  meets  Mr.  Earle’s 
approval.  He  will  send  the  Rural  plants 
further  along  for  testing  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
It  will  not  be  introduced  unless  it  holds  up 
under  test.  No  plants  are  for  sale  at  any  price. 
Please  do  not  call  “No.  3”  Parker  Earle,  any 
more.  I  trust  others  will  observe  this  request. 

T.  V.  MUNSON. 

<i  lj  e 

DEHORNING  CATTLE. 

%  . 

DR.  P.  L.  KILBORNE. 


without  chang  ng.  The  rope  should  be  %to% 
inch,  18  feet  long  aud  have  a  small  loop  or  a 
inch  iron  ring  in  one  end  The  other 
end  should  be  tied  with  a  cord— not  knotted — 
to  prevent  untwisting.  The  animal  being 
placed  in  the  stanchion,  the  loop  or  ring  is 
passed  over  the  neck  and  brought  down'to  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  where  the  rope  of  the  other 
side  is  looped  upon  itself  through  the  ring  and 
the  loop  passed  up  over  the  nose  aud  drawn 
tight.  Care  should  be  taken  to  carefully  ad¬ 
just  the  rope  so  as  to  fit  tight  and  allow  of  no 
slack  when  the  head  is  raised.  Now  throw  the 
other  end  of  the  rope  over  the  cross  bar,  be¬ 
tween  the  stanchion  and  post,  Fig.  183,  and 
Si  *1  _ 1 


The  results  thus  far  obtained  in  the  dehorn¬ 
ing  of  adult  cattle  seem  to  justify  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  practice  wherever  the  removal  of 
the  horns  is  thought  desirable.  The  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  and  against  the  operation 
have  already  been  given  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail.  That  the  operation  can  be  easily  and 
safely  performed  is  well  established.  I  have 
yet  to  learn  of  any  serious  ill  effects  from  the 
operation  when  it  was  properly  performed. 
That  it  ought  to  be  allowed  from  a  humane 
standpoint  has  been  repeatedly  admitted  in 
the  lower  courts.  The  temporary  pain  caused 
by  sawing  off  the  horn  is  unquestionably  quite 
severe  for  the  moment;  but  in  the  end  the  suf¬ 
fering  is  much  less  than  that  due  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  daily  worry  and  goading  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  the  horns,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  persons  as  well  as  animals  are 
quite  frequently  disemboweled  or  otherwise 
fatally  injured  by  their  use.  As  a  humane 
operation  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  rather  than  condemned. 

SECURING  THE  ANIMALS. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  in  fact,  the  only  part  where  the  beginner 
is  liable  to  have  any  trouble.  Without  a  suit¬ 
able  place  and  appliances  it  is  almost  impos- 
•  sible  to  hold  the  heads  of  strong  cattle  suffi¬ 
ciently  quiet  so  that  they  cannot  injure  either 
themselves  or  the  operator  while  the  horn  is 
being  sawed.  A  strong  stanchion  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose.  This  can  be  readily  made  by 
firmly  setting  two  nine-foot  posts  4%  feet 
apart,  and  three  feet  in  the  ground.  To  these 
posts  bolt  a  strong  stanchion  as  shown  in  Fig. 
181.  The  space  for  the  neck  should  be  about 
six  inches  and  be  midway  between  the  posts. 
The  frame  should  be  made  of  2x0  inch  pine  or 
other  equally  strong  lumber  and  be  well  bolted 
together  so  as  to  be  perfectly  safe. 

A  chute  or  narrow  stall  ;just  wide  enough 
for  the  animal  to  stand  in  may  be  added  be¬ 
hind  the  stanchion.  This  will  prevent  the  ani¬ 
mals  from  swinging  about,  and  if  they  throw 
themselves  they  can  simply  sit  on  their  hips 
and  cannot  twist  around  to  injure  or  break 
the  neck.  The  sides  of  the  chute  should 
be  boarded  up  close  to  prevent  the  animal 
from  getting  the  feet  through.  One  side 
should  be  a  strong  door  which  can  be 
readily  swung  out  or  removed,  so  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  can  be  easily  taken  out  if  they  go  down 
aud  refuse  to  rise,  as  is  often  the  case.  Such 
a  chute  is  not  necessary,  but  it  if  very  desir¬ 
able  where  many  animals  are  to  be  dehorned. 

I'o  tie  the  animals  use  a  strong  halter,  or  a 
rope  applied  to  the  head,  as  in  Fig.  182,  the 
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Fig.  183. 


raise  the  head  as  high  as  possible.  Then  pass 
the  end  through  the  ring  under  the  jaw  aud 
back  around  behind  the  post  and  off  to  one 
side  as  shown  in  the  figure.  (Iu  larger  ani¬ 
mals  the  head  should  come  well  around  on  to 
the  post,  instead  of  just  reaching  it,  as  in  Fig. 
18.j.)  This  draws  the  head  up  and  to  one  side 
where  it  can  easily  be  held  by  one  man. 

THE  OPERATION. 

Any  small,  fine  carpenter’s  saw  or  meat  saw 
will  answer  the  purpose.  But  inasmuch  as  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  head  perfectly 
quiet,  it  is  best  to  have  a  short,  stiff  saw  that 
will  not  be  easily  bent.  The  tenon  saw,  com¬ 
monly  called  tenant  saw,  Fig.  184,  with  its 


Fig.  182 

latter  is  preferable  because  it  will  fit  more 
closely  and  can  be  used  on  any  size  of  head 


short  blade  and  stiff  back,  is  one  of  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  The  teeth  should  be  fine  aud 
sharp  so  as  to  give  a  clean,  smooth-cut  surface. 

With  a  pair  of  scissors  cut  away  the  hair  at 
the  base  of  the  horn,  or  wet  and  paste  it  back 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  so  that  you  can  see 
where  you  are  cutting.  To  remove  the  left 
horn,  start  behind  the  head,  grasp  the  horn  in 
the  left  hand  aud  saw  quickly  off  with  the  saw 
in  the  right.  The  saw  should  be  held  at  the 
proper  angle  to  cut  the  horn  at  right  angles 
as  it  leaves  the  head.  Cut  into  the  edge  of 
the  skin  surrounding  the  base  of  the  horn  %- 
X  inch,  so  as  to  leave  a  little  skin  on  the  horn. 
By  examining  the  cut  surface  you  can  tell 
whether  you  have  cut  close  enough  to  the 
head.  If  a  rim  of  new  horn  remains  between 
the  skin  and  bone,  the  cut  was  not  deep 
enough.  The  purpose  is  to  remove  the  ring  or 
horn-secreting  structure  from  which  the  horn 
is  developed, and  this  is  only  done  when  the  last 
traces  of  the  horny  ring  have  been  removed. 

As  soon  as  the  horn  is  removed,  apply  a  thin 
layer  of  absorbent  cotton  and  press  it  gently 
over  the  cut  surface.  Then  untie,  and  swing 
to  the  other  side  to  remove  the  right  horn.  Iu 
this  case  the  operator  (unless  he  is  left-handed) 
will  stand  iu  front  of  the  head,  holding  and 
cutting  as  before.  The  animal  will  usually 
struggle  vigorously  and  may  even  go  down  on 
its  hips,  but  keep  on  cutting  after  you  begin, 
as  no  harm  will  come  to  the  beast  in  the  short 
time  required  to  saw  the  bone. 

Two  men  can  easily  perform  the  operation. 

I  A  third,  if  present,  might  with  advantage,  as- 
|  sist  in  holding  the  head  quiet,  but  this  is  not 
necessary  if  the  rope  has  been  properly  ap¬ 
plied,  and  the  head  well  drawn  up  and  swung 
around  the  side.  After  the  head  is  drawn  up 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  do  not  slight 
the  work  m  attempting  to  “beat  the  record.’ 
The  craze  seems  to  be  to  see  how  many  they 
could  dehorn  in  a  given  time,  aud  not  how 
well  they  could  perform  the  opeiation. 

SUBSEQUENT  TREATMENT. 

Many  operators  advise  no  treatment  what¬ 
ever.  One  prominent  writer  in  speaking  of 
the  hair  at  the  base  of  the  horn,  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  say,  “Do  not  stop  to  trim  the  hair 
with  the  scissors  or  knife;  it  takes  too  much 
time.”  The  same  writer  advises  no  applicafcon 


to  the  wound.  The  first  part  is  certainly 
poor  advice.  If  we  are  to  make  dehorning 
a  mutilation,  then  no  care  or  precautions  are 
necessary;  but  if  it  is  to  be  an  operation,  it 
should  be  performed  with  care,  and  all  reason¬ 
able  precautions  should  be  taken  to  have  it 
done  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

As  soon  as  the  horn  is  removed,  apply  a  thin 
layer  of  absorbent  cotton  and  gently  press  it 
on  to  the  wound  as  directed  above.  This  will 
catch  the  blood  and  form  a  clot  which  will 
very  soon  stop  the  bleeding.  While  this  precau- 
lion  may  not  be  necessary,  it  prevents  the  un¬ 
sightly  appearance  of  the  blood  trickling 
down  and  drying  on  the  sides  of  the  face.  In 
cold  weather  this  is  all  the  treatment  necessa¬ 
ry.  But  in  warm  weather  when  there  is  any 
danger  from  flies,  a  coating  of  pine  tar  should 
first  be  applied  to  the  cut  surface  and  hair  ad¬ 
jacent,  and  then  the  absorbent  cotton  should 
be  applied  as  before.  The  tar  and  cotton 
should  be  reapplied  if  it  becomes  removed, 
but  a  single  application  is  usually  sufficient 
unless  the  animals  worry  each  other.  De¬ 
horned  animals  should  not  be  turned  in  with 
other  cattle  for  24  hours  after  the  opera' ion. 
The  smell  of  the  blood  excites  the  animals  not 
operated  upon  and  causes  them  to  worry  those 
that  are  dehorned. 

SEASON  FOR  DEHORNING. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  at  any 
time,  but  mild  weather  in  winter,  or  cool 
weather  m  summer,  is  most  favorable.  Ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  should  be  avoided, 
both  being  liable  to  cause  serious  complica¬ 
tions  unless  extra  precautions  are  taken  to 
prevent  them.  Sudden  changes  aud  expos¬ 
ure  to  cold,  wind,  or  rain,  are  likewise  to  be- 
avoided.  In  fact  avoid  any  condition  liable 
to  give  an  animal  a  cold,  which  would  be  al¬ 
most  sure  to  settle  in  the  exposed  cavities, 
and  cause  considerable  trouble. 

AGE  OF  THE  ANIMAL 

The  most  favorable  aye  at  which  to  remove 
the  horn  is  from  the  calf  at  three  to  six  weeks. 
The  embryo  horn  or  bud  which  is  then  form¬ 
ing,  and  is  not  yet  attached  to  the  skull,  may 
be  easily  removed  by  cutting  out  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  gouge  made  for  the  purpose.  With  a 
little  experi  nee  the  operation  can  be  per¬ 
formed  at  this  time,  so  as  to  effectually  check 
further  dovol  pment  of  the  horn,  and  the  pain 
is  apparently  much  less  than  in  the  removal 
of  the  adult  horn  When  removed  from  calves 
after  the  horn  has  become  firmly  established, 
the  operation  is  not  only  much  more  painful 
tapparently  even  more  painful  than  in  the 
adult)  but  unless  very  thoroughly  performed 
unsightly  stubs  are  likely  to  result  from  the 
horn-secreting  structure  not  being  entirely 
destroyed.  If  not  removed  at  the  early  age,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  what  age,  from  one  to 
three  years  would  be  best,  but  I  would  favor 
waiting  until  their  removal  became  desirable. 


be  fed  iu  an  open  shed?  There  is  plenty  of 
time  for  the  cows  to  drink  even  a  few  at  a 
time,  and  butter  cows  are  not  usually  fed  in 
an  open  shed. 

Several  years  hence  when  these  same  cows 
have  got  sound  skulls  once  more,  does  any 
sane  man  believe  they  will  “cluster”  around 
the  water  trough2  Not  much ;  the  “boss”  cow 
will  show  up  just  as  well  as  she  did  with  her 
horns  on.  Did  you  ever  see  the  gentle  horn¬ 
less  sheep  when  she  came  to  the  meal  trough 
and  found  a  solid  row  of  mutton  obstructing 
her  way,  how,  as  quick  as  a  flash,  she  would 
back  off.  and  selecting  a  companion  that  she 
bossed,  made  an  attack  in  the  rear  that  would 
clear  the  way  in  an  instant?  Doesn’t  it  seem 
plausible  to  suppose  the  hornless  cow  will 
become  just  as  expert  as  the  sheep?  As  for 
cows  goring  one  another,  that  can  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  putting  balls  on  their  horns.  As  for 
goring  their  owners,  well,  if  a  man  raises  cows 
and  is  afraid  they  will  gore  him,  I  hope  his 
fear  is  well  grounded  aud  that  he  will  be  gored 
— a  little:  It  will  be  some  slight  return  for 
the  ill-treatment  he  has  given  them.  Let  us 
have  peace  in  the  barnyard,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  butter  in  the  churn. 

One  great  objection  made  against  horns  is 
that  cows  gore  one  another  and  cause  abortion. 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  a  hornless  head 
propelled  like  a  battering-ram  against  a  cow 
heavy  iu  calf?  Pleasant?  How  many  ewes 
lose  their  lambs  by  crowding  through  gate¬ 
ways?  And  if  hornless  cows  cluster  around 
a  trough,  won’t  they  “cluster”  going  through 
a  gate,  especially  when  the  boy  driving  them 
is  iu  a  hurry?  And  the  bull?  Fora  few  weeks 
after  his  horns  are  taken  off  he  will  be  led 
around  the  house  with  the  baby  on  his  back  to 
show  the  neighbors  how  gentle  he  his.  But 
before  the  year  is  out  those  same  neighbors 
will  “tote”  that  baby’s  father,  feet  foremost, 
out  the  front  door.  a.  l.  crosby. 


i'asnn  (Cconomt). 


ENSILAGE  IN  STACKS. 


Stacking  silage  superseding  ensiloing  in 
England-, preferable  for  all  fodder  crops 
except,  perhaps,  corn-,  its  advantages-, 
building  the  stack-,  a  ubroad" patent  claim 
covers  the  system. 


MUST  THE  HORNS  GO? 

A  GOOD  many  have  gone  and  more  will  go. 
But  have  any  of  them  been  gone  long  enough 
to  tell  for  certain  what  the  effect  will  be  on  a 
dairy  animal?  It  won’t  do  to  compare  the 
artificially  hornless  cattle  with  those  natural¬ 
ly  hornless.  Has  any  one  removed  the  horns 
from  a  herd  of  cows  devoted  to  the  production 
ot  flue  butter  ?  Aud  if  so,  has  there  been  any 
accurate  test  made  as  to  its  effect  on  the  but¬ 
ter  yield,  in  quantity,  quality  and  color?  Has 
a  butter  bull  been  dehorned  long  enough  to 
show  whether  it  has  made  any  change  in  his 
prepotency?  Or,  if  he  was  the  sire  of  heifers 
before  dehorning,  does  he  still  get  heifers,  or 
does  be  now  produce  bull  calves?  Do  the 
heifers  from  a  dehorned  bull  show  the  same 
nervous  organization,  and  when  in  milk,  have 
they  as  good  a  butter  record?  Do  the  cows 
show  a  disposition  to  convert  more  food  into 
fat  and  less  into  butter?  An  answer  to  these 
questions  is  iu  order  before  dehorning  can  bo 
considered  a  success  as  regards  butter  cows. 
For  beef  I  don’t  think  there  is  room  for  much 
speculation,  and  for  milk  probably  not  as 
much  as  for  butter. 

But  iu  regard  to  the  yield  of  the  best  of  all 
the  cow’s  productions— butter— nothing  as  yet 
is  definitely  settled  as  to  the  effects  of  dehorn¬ 
ing.  Personally  I  am  not  much  interested,  as 
my  cows,  heifers,  calves  and  the  bull  have  all 
resolved  to  retain  their  horns,  and  as  my 
rule  is  not  to  interfere  with  any  of  their  ar¬ 
rangements  as  long  as  they  don’t  work  to  my 
injury,  the  indications  are  they  will  continue 
to  wear  the  horns.  I  have  read  much  about 
this  subject,  and  apart  from  the  fact  that  cows 
cannot  gore  one  another,  I  have  yet  to  see 
any  valid  reason  why  the  horns  should  come 
off.  One  man  says  that  after  he  took  the 
horns  off,  “his  cows  clustered  around  the  water 
trough  and  drank  together  peaceably,  as  many 
as  could  get  their  heads  in*it  at  once,”  aud  “he 
could  feed  them  all  iu  one  open  shed  without 
any  fighting.”  I  should  say  so:  cows  with  sore 
head’s  don’t  fight  much.  But  is  there  any 
necessity  for  cows  all  to  drink  at  once;  or  to 


I  am  rather  disappointed  in  perusing  the 
Ensilage  Number  to  find  so  little  reference  to 
the  system  of  stacking.  In  the  first  place  let 
me  say  lhat  I  am  only  just  over  a  year  out 
from  England,  where  I  have  very  closely 
watched  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
ensilage  system  from  its  infancy,  and  to  day 
many  who  several  years  since  erected  silos  of 
various  styles  and  sizes  are  abandoning  then- 
use  for  the  stacking  system  which  is  equally 
effective,  less  costly  and  much  more  conven¬ 
ient  in  many  respects.  Most  of  the  Rural 
readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  corn  is  not 
generally  grown  iu  England ;  indeed  it  cannot 
be  matured,  aud  has  been  grown  only  in  very 
rare  cases  even  for  fodder  during  the  past 
year  or  two  for  experimental  purposes.  For 
any  other  crop,  however,  such  as  rye,  millet, 
clover,  vetches,  alfalfa,  or  grass  of  any  kind, 
stacking  is  more  convenient  than  ensiloing, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  corn  also 
could  be  stacked  successfully,  notwithstanding 
its  coarse,  woody  stems  and  the  consequent 
greater  difficulty  of  excluding  the  air.  In 
stacking  one  can  cure  the  fodder  wherever 
most  convenient,  and  is  not  under  the  neces- 
ity  of  hauling  it  to  any  given  location  or  silo. 
There  are  no  expenses  for  excavation  or  build¬ 
ing  or  materials  for  silos.  There  is  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  more  waste  than  from  a  silo,  aud  the 
temperature  is  much  more  easily  regulated, 
upon  which  latter  chiefly  depends  the  success 
or  failure  in  making  good  silage. 

In  building  the  stack  the  first  thing  is  to 
make  the  sides  and  ends  firm,  and  when  it  is 
about  half  the  intended  hlght,  Insert  a  piece 
of  iron  tube  or  a  wooden  chute  into  which  a 
thermometer  can  be  inserted  at  the  center  of 
the  stack.  After  a  few  days,  when  fermentation 
has  commenced  and  the  temperaturo  begins 
to  rise,  watch  the  thermometer  aud  as  soon  as 
it  is  at  the  desired  pitch,  put  on  pressure,  and 
the  beat  can  be  regulated  to  within  five  de¬ 
grees,  and  can  be  kept  under  absolute  control. 

The  whole  principle  of  stacking  silage  under 
any  system  is  covered  by  a  patent,  owned  by 
Mr.  James  Hunt,  Westbury  Park,  Bristol. 
Eng.,  and  no  stack  of  silage  can  be  erected  in 
the  United  States  without  his  sanction,  with¬ 
out  infringing  the  patent.  His  is  the  most 
popular  system  in  Euglaud,  aud  as  I  am  famil¬ 
iar  with  all  the  stackiug  appliances  in  the 
market,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  “it 
takes  the  cake.”  When  I  last  heard  from  him 
he  was  iu  treaty  with  a  large  firm  in  this 
country,  to  handle  the  patent  aud  bring  it  be¬ 
fore  the  agricultural  public,  but  I  have  not 
heard  yet  of  the  consummation  of  any  agree- 


ment.  It  will  be  doubtless  on  the  market  ere 
long. 

I  and  a  neighbor  propose  to  put  up  two  stacks 
to  illustrate  the  system  here,  and  will  duly  re¬ 
port  results. 

There  is  one  great  point  in  favor  of  ensilage, 
rough,  useless,  wild  grasses  that  cattle  won  t 
eat  green,  and  must  be  pretty  hungry  to  eat 
as  hay,  will  make  silage  which  they  will  de¬ 
vour  with  avidity.  I  have  seen  this  repeatedly. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  I.  northcott. 

SILAGE  FOR  SHEEP  AND  HORSES. 

PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Farmers’  Review 
my  esteemed  friend,  Professor  W.  A.  Henry, 
of  tho  Wisconsin  State  University  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
silage  is  not  as  good  for  sheep  and  horses  as 
for  cattle.  I  should  much  like  to  know  why 
he  thinks  so.  Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the 
physiology  of  these  several  kinds  of  our  do¬ 
mesticated  animals  on  which  to  base  any  such 
conclusion.  Sheep  and  horses  respond  as 
readily  to  succulent  food  in  spring  as  do  cat¬ 
tle.  From  my  observation,  and  from  my 
study  of  "She  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
horse  and  sheep,  I  should  expect  as  valuable 
results  in  feeding  silage  to  them  as  to  my  cat¬ 
tle.  I  acted  on  this  suggestion  the  past  win¬ 
ter,  and  I  have  been  exceedingly  pleased  with 
the  result.  The  horses  and  sheep  look  well, 
and  the  fall  colts  have  grown  wonderfully. 
Moreover,  I  have  never  had  such  excellent 
success  with  my  lambs  as  I  have  had  this 
spring.  Last  spring  1  purchased  20  good 
grade  Merino  ewes  of  my  nearest  neighbor. 
He  kept  about  as  many.  I  have,  up  to  date, 
14  nice,  sprightly  lambs,  and  only  two  died. 
My  neighbor  has  barely  saved  one-fourth  of 
his.  Now  this  may  not  be  wholly  due  to  si¬ 
lage;  yet  neither  he  nor  I  can  give  any  other 
reason.  I  believe  it  is  quite  as  de¬ 
sirable  to  feed  silage  to  horses  and  sheep  as  to 
cattle, and  I  shall  double  my  silo  capacity  this 
summer,  that  I  may  feed  even  more  silage 
next  winter.  The  past  winter  my  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep  had  one  half  ration  of  silage 
from  December  to  April.  Next  winter  I  hope 
to  give  them  three-fourths  from  the  time  they 
are  shut  up  till  grass  comes  in  May.  Of  course, 
in  commencing  to  feed  we  must  watch  closely 
and  if  we  see  any  derangement  of  the  diges¬ 
tion  we  must  feed  lighter.  Especially  true  is 
this  of  young  sheep.  My  brother  who  has 
paid  out  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  feed 
this  winter,  said  to  me  yesterday:  “You  can 
rejoice  over  your  silo,  for  without  it,  instead 
of  ample  feed,  as  you  have  now,  you  too 
would  have  been  paying  out  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  feed.”  And  it  was  the  truth. 

DEVICE  FOR  RAISING  HOGS. 

Ijhavk  seen  the  same  device  at  butchering 
that  F.  W.  Corbin  speaks  of  on  page  28(5,  and 
I  like  his  way  better  than  sliding  hogs  up  a 
pole  or  on  a  rail  with  one  end  in  a  tree  or  tied 
to  a  crotch,  but  I  like  my  plan  better.  I  take 
three  scantlings  or  pine  poles  16  feet  long,  and 
bore  an  inch  hole  through  the  top  end  and  put 
through  it  a  three-quarter-inch  bolt  long 
enough  to  slip  on  a  swivel  pulley  between  each 
scantling,  making  two  at  the  top  for  one  be¬ 
low.  Then  I  tie  a  half-inch  rope  in  a  clevis 
on  a  pulley  marked^  A  in  Fig.  186,  the  other 


half  in  diameter.  G  is  a  piece  bolted  on  one 
pole.  Bore  a  hole  in  each  for  the  shaft  to  rest 
in.  The  hook  at  F  hooks  under  the  gambrel 
and  is  wide  enough  so  as  to  hold  the  hog  s  legs 
apart  so  he  can  be  lifted  up  square.  The  ben¬ 
efits  of  this  machine  are  many.  One  can  kill 
where  he  likes  and  the  device  can  be  used  in 
the  barn  or  shed  to  dress  beef.  One  can  lend 
it  to  his  neighbors.  It  cau  also  be  used  to  raise 
animals  with  broken  limbs,  or  to  lift  large 
stones  or  any  heavy  weights.  One  can  weigh 
hay  with  it  if  he  does  not  possess  scales,  and  he 
can  hoist  dirt  out  of  wells  while  digging,  etc. 
Byersville,  N.  Y.  wm.  a.  g. 

A  HANDY  CREAM  STRAINER. 


market.  Our  farm  horses  can  be  selected 
from  the  less  salable  results  of  these  two  lines 
of  breeding,  the  less  stylish  roadsters,  or  the 
lighter  weights  from  the  draft  breeding. 
There  is  no  need  of  little  horses  with  us,  and 
horses  weighing  less  than  1,100  pounds  are  not 
in  demand.  JOHN  M.  true. 

Sauk  Co.,  Wis.  


Fig.  186. 


I  often  see  it  recommended  to  strain  cream 
before  churning.  I  have  done  so  for  years, 
and  have  often  wondered  how  other  folks  man¬ 
aged  the  straining.  I  use  a  square  of  dairy 
cloth  spread  over  the  top  of  my  barrel  churn, 
and  fastened  on,  as  shown  at  Fig.  185,  by  four 


Fig.  185. 


J?  MY 


staple  tacks— one  for  each  comer  of  the  cloth 
—driven  into  the  churn.  The  corner  of  the 
cloth  i»  threaded  down  through  the  staple  and 
then  brought  up  and  tucked  through  between 
the  cloth  and  the  churn  just  above  the  staple. 
It  is  put  in  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it, 
holds  securely,  and  can  be  taken  out  by  an 
outward  pull  on  the  strainer  cloth  above  the 
staple.  A-  c-  c> 
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RAISING  HORSES. 


end  through  the  pulley  B  and  back  down 
through  pulley  A,  then  up  pulley  C,  then  down 
to  the  shaft  with  a  crank  on  it.  This  gives 
one  man  power  enough  to  raise  a  1 , 000-pound 
hog,  drawing  him  up  in  the  center,  then  dress¬ 
ing  him  while  on  the  pulleys,  and  after  he  is 
dr^fesed  swinging  him  over  on  one  of  the  hooks 
at  D.  and  by  putting  in  two  hooks  in  each 
pole  six  hogs  can  be  hung  and  the  seventh 
left  on  the  hoisting  pulley,  and  even  three  or 
four  hooks  may  be  put  in  each  pole.  The 
shaft  E.  may  be  an  iron  rod  one  inch  and  a 


I  consider  the  raising  of  good  horses,  one 
of  the  most  remunerative  lines  of  our  live 
stock  industry.  I  prefer  to  breed  the  grade 
Fercheron  or  a  cross  of  our  best  bred  roadster 
mares,  of  good  style  and  action,  with  the 
larger  type’of  our  American-bred  road  horse. 
The  horse  for  farm  or  market  should  be  strong¬ 
boned,  well  muscled  and  round-bodied,  not 
too  tall,  and  he  must  have  good  feet.  He 
should  be  of  good  spirit,  without  being  nerv¬ 
ous  or  fretful,  and  should  have  a  good  square 
trotting  movement  as  well  as  a  rapid  walk 
He  should  weigh  from  1,200  to  1,400  pounds’ 
Dark  colors  are  preferable— black,  brown  or 
bay — and  a  good  iron-gray  is  allowable.  I 
would  prefer  two  horses  weighing  from  1,300 
to  1,400  pounds  for  a  farm  team,  to  three 
horses  weighing  000  or  1,000  pounds,  because 
tho  two  are  more  cheaply  kept,  make  a  team 
more  conveniently  handled,  and  their  power 
is  better  applied  to  machinery.  They  also 
require  less  outlay  for  harness  and  other  ap¬ 
pliances  for  work.  Our  horse-raising  farmers 
find  their  work  quite  as  profitable  as  other 
leading  farm  industries.  We  raise  grade 
Percherons,  which  find  a  ready  market  at  the 
farm,  at  three  or  four  years  of  age.  After  14 
years  of  breeding  in  this  line  we  have  no  sur¬ 
plus  stock.  These  colts,  counting  interest  on 
investment  in  dam,  service  of  stallion,  feed  of 
dam  until  the  colt  is  weaned,  and  cost  of 
feed  for  colt  till  three  years  old,  cau  be  raised 
for  less  than  $100  per  head,  and  will  readily 
sell  for  from  $150  to  $200.  An  equally  care¬ 
ful  computation  of  the  cost  of  raising  a  steer 
would  show  that  it  costs  as  much  to  raise  a 
steer  as  a  colt. 

We  handle  our  colts  for  continuous  thrift 
and  early  maturity.  We  use  good  hay  and 
corn  fodder,  oats  and  wheat  bran ;  give  a  run 
of  commodious  yards  during  the  day,  and  keep 
in  stables  at  night.  No  special  training  or 
handling  is  given  except  that  bitting  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  fitting  the  heavy  colt  for  the  farm  or 
market. 

1  do  not  believe  in  the  production  of  “gen¬ 
eral-purpose  horses”  but  would  breed  for  a 
special  purpose,  indicated  by  the  requirements 
of  the  market,  and  the  work  contemplated. 
We  find  a  sale  for  all  the  good,  stylish,  high- 
stepping  horses,  weighing  from  1,150  to  1,800 
pounds,  we  can  produce  for  carriage  teams. 
The  heavy  horse  is  always  in  demand,  and  the 
heavier  he  is  the  higher  price  he  will  bring  in 
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RAISING  EARLY  LAMBS. 

«  - 

SECRETARY  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

That  the  same  old  question  which  has  wor¬ 
ried  and  vexed  every  man  who  has  attempted 
the  raising  of  winter  lambs  for  market— how 
to  get  early  lambs  early — has  not  yet  been 
settled,  is  evidenced  to  me  by  the  scores 
of  letters  constantly  being  received,  of  which 
the  following  inquiry  by  Mr.  Oliver,  of  New 
Jersey,  is  a  sample  of  a  half  dozen  which  I  have 
received  in  double  that  number  of  days. 

“If  ewes  that  have  had  lambs  this  season, 
are  not  allowed  to  associate  with  the  males 
until  June,  1889,  will  they  be  more  likely  to 
have  lambs  in  November,  1889,  than  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  breed  again  early  next  spring?” 

The  natural  breeding  period  of  most  breeds 
of  sheep  seems  to  be'the  spring,  and  it  is  diili- 
cult  to  induce  the  ewes  in  large  numbers  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  males  at  any  other  than  the  proper 
season.  Whether  this  is  the  result  of  long 
practice  until  it  has  become  a  habit,  or  whether 
the  state  of  the  weather  has  an  influence  upon 
the  system  is  an  unsettled  point.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  it  is  largely  the  latter,  as  I 
understand  that  sheep  from  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere  taken  to  Australia  or  other  southern 
countries  soon  change  their  habits  and  breed 
mostly  in  their  spring  (our  fall)  months.  But 
that  the  habit  can  be  modified  or  changed  in 
northern  countries  by  long  custom  is  proven 
by  the  sheep  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  which, 
as  a  rule,  breed  in  the  late  fall  or  early  win- 
ter. 

My  own  experience  has  shown  that  the 
course  proposed  by  Mr.  Oliver,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  tendency  toward  the  production  of  very 
early  lambs,  would  work  exactly  the  reverse. 
The  ewes  would  most  likely  become  quite 
fleshy,  and  in  that  condition  would  not  come 
in  season  until  much  cooler  weather  than 
those  carrying  less  flesh.  In  fact,  I  have 
found  that  the  habit  of  early  lambing  becomes 
fixed,  as  it  were,  by  the  practice.  That  is,  a 
ewe  that  has  bred  a  winter  lamb  during  the 
past  winter  is  very  much  more  likely  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  male  in  season  to  produce  an  early 
lamb  next  winter  than  one  selected  promiscu¬ 
ously  from  the  flock,  and  especially  more  so 
than  one  that  for  any  cause  has  failed  to 
breed.  So  marked  have  we  found  this 
characteristic  that  we  now  select  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  best  ewes  from  our  winter  breed¬ 
ing  pens  to  carry  over  for  very  early  lambing 
next  season.  In  this  tway  we  were  able  last 
winter  to  securQ  over  200  lambs  before  the  1st 
of  January,  and  wo  were  also  able  to  put  fat 
lambs  into  the  market  on  the  second  day  af¬ 
ter  last  Christmas. 

Just  How  to  Get  Early  Lambs  is  the 
important  question  that  all  would  like  to  solve, 
and  no  one  more  than  myself.  Each  year  the 
market  is  opening  earlier  and  earlier,  and  the 
supply  later  is  more  nearly  equaling  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  thus  greatly  reducing  prices,  so 
that  the  very  early  ones  fetch  the  big  money 
now.  Whether  we  can  so  breed  and  “educate” 
our  native  ewes  as  to  make  it  certain  that  we 
can  have  plenty  of  lambs  ready  for  a  Christ¬ 
mas  market,  I  very  much  doubt.  Sometimes 
I  have  thought  I  had  found  the  valuable  se¬ 
cret,  but  I  have  later  learned  that  “there  is 
many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.” 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  many  and  many 
experiments  I  have  tried,  and  laughable  to 
read  the  scores  of  letters  received  from  friends 
and  well-wishers  with  valuable  suggestions. 
At  least  half  a  score  offered  to  sell  me  the 
precious  information ;  but  so  far  I  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  being  initiated  before  I  paid  for  the 
secret,  and  in  every  case  found  I  had  tried  the 
same  thing,  often  years  before.  Although  so 
far  I  have  done  fairly  well  in  this  line,  I  am 
convinced  it  has  been  more  by  accident  than 
by  the  use  of  systematic  knowledge.  My  only 
advice  to  these  seekers  after  light  is  to  select 
such  ewes  when  possible,  as  have  dropped 
lambs  early  the  previous  year,  feed  well  and 
put  them  with  active,  untiring  males  of  some 
of  the  Down  breeds.  Hampshires  I  no w  think 
the  best  of  all,  and  the  malesishould  have  good 
care  and  plenty  of  food,  but  not  that  of  a  fat¬ 
tening  nature. 

Will  it  Pay  to  Castrate  the  Rams 
when  they  are  to  be  marketed  at  not  exceed¬ 
ing  eight  weeks  old,  ask  several  of  the  Rural 
subscribers?  Most  emphatically,  yes.  For  a 
longtime  I  noticed  that  the  ewe  lambs  “died 
better,”  that  is,  had  a  larger  caul  and  heav¬ 


ier  kidney  than  the  rams  of  tho  same  ages.  I 
also  noticed  that  the  rams  were  always  rest¬ 
less  and  annoying  not  only  each  other  but  the 
ewes  also,  and  it  occurred  to  me  whether  this 
did  not  only  reduce  the  visible  fat  of  the  rams 
but  prevent  the  ewes  from  showing  as  well  as 
they  otherwise  would ;  and  this  past  winter  I 
made  some  careful  experiments  to  test  this 
matter.  The  result  was  that  while  the  ewes 
running  with  the  wether  lambs  were  better 
than  those  running  with  the  rams,  the  wether 
lambs  opened  with  a  better  caul  and  kidney 
than  the  ewes.  So  it  will  certainly  pay  to 
emasculate  the  rams.  It  will  pay  in  increased 
weight  at  the  same  age  and  also  in  greater 
fatness  and  consequently  better  appearance. 
The  operation  should  be  performed  as  soon  as 
the  lamb  has  stood  up  and  got  a  good  square 
pull  at  the  teat  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  it  be  delayed  beyond  the  second  day. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


The  best  thing  to  put  in  front  of  chicken 
cojps  at  night  in  hot  weather  is  a  front  made 
of  slats  of  common  laths  about  half  an  inch 
apart,  with  a  stone  placed  against  it  to  keep 
it  in  position.  This  will  keep  out  enemies  and 
allow  good  ventilation. 

There  is  singular  difference  in  opinions  re¬ 
garding  feeding  young  chicks.  While  some 
advocate  giving  them  no  water,  others  say 
give  them  only  dry  grain.  What  the  poor 
little  creatures  suffer  from  these  experiments 
no  one  can  tell.  If  there  was  any  chance  of 
the  chicks  surviving  any  length  of  time,  we 
should  soon  have  some  one  recommending 
plenty  of  fresh  water— but  no  food.  Any 
one  of  ordinary  observation  will  easily  observe 
that  no  matter  how  much  cracked  grain  is 
given  them,  chicks  relish  soft  food  greatly,  at 
least  twice  daily.  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  vei  y 
good,  and  that  it  is  the  best  feed  for  them. 

Keep  the  nests  in  the  poultry-yard  clean 
and  attractive  for  the  hens,  or  they  will 
“steal”  their  nests,  or  rather  they  will  lay  out 
in  the  bushes  and  weeds,  and  many  eggs  will 
be  lost  to  the  farmer  during  summer. 

After  a  coop  has  been  used  for  one  brood  of 
chicks,  do  not  use  it  for  a  second  one  without 
giving  it  a  coat  of  whitewash  inside,  oi  a 
sprinkling  of  petroleum  or  kerosene.  To  do 
this  takes  but  a  few  minutes,  and  by  this 
means  all  germs  of  disease  are  destroyed. 

In  warm  weather  have  the  coops  for  chicks 
well  ventilated ;  when  a  board  is  put  in  front 
of  the  coops  to  keep  out  vermin  at  night,  al¬ 
ways  leave  an  opening  at  the  top  for  plenty  of 
air.  There  is  not  any  danger  ot  minks  or 
other  enemies  getting  in  at  the  top.  They 
generally  enter  on  or  near  the  ground. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  engender  disease  in 
chickens  than  filth  in  coops.  Yet  many  peo¬ 
ple  let  the  hen  and  chicks  remain  in  their 
filth  in  the  pent-up  coops,  till  disease  is  devel¬ 
oped.  All  tho  coops  should  be  shifted  when 
they  have  no  board  bottoms,  or  cleaned  out 
every  two  or  three  days. 

Gapes  should  be  watched  for,  so  that  the 
ailment  can  be  combatted  in  its  early  stage. 
At  first  the  symptoms  are  very  light,  the 
chickens  may  be  noticed  opening  their  mouths 
but  a  little,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  slight 
difficulty  in  breathing,  lifting  their  heads  but 
slightly.  If  taken  at  this  stage,  when  the 
worms  are  very  small,  a  little  pill  of  gum-cam¬ 
phor  will  generally  effect  a  cure.  At  the 
same  time  lard,  in  which  a  little  crude  carbol¬ 
ic  acid  has  been  mixed— just  enough  to  make 
an  odor— may  be  rubbed  very  sparingly  on 
their  heads  and  under  their  wings. 

New  places  for  cooping  the  hens  should  be 
selected  every  year.  Tho  stock  always  do  bet¬ 
ter  on  new  ground,  being  less  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease.  If  there  is  not  room  enough  for  chang¬ 
ing  the  places,  the  ground  should  be  spaded 
or  plowed  and  hay-seed  should  be  inked  in 
to  make  it  better  for  walking  over;  it  may  be 
rolled.  _ _ 

Market  early  cockerels  that  are  not  wanted, 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  will  sometimes  sell 
for  as  much  for  early  broilers  as  they  would 
l  fetch  two  months  later. 

When  a  number  of  chicks  are  being  hatched 
from  time  to  time,  keep  the  colonies  of  about 
the  same  age  together.  They  thrive  better 
than  when  all  sizes  aud  ages  are  mixed  up  on 
the  same  places.  _ 

Old  nests  that  eggs  have  been  hatched  in, 
should  be  cleaned  out  as  soon  as  vacated,  for 
sanitary  reasons. 

If  you  are  hatching  chicks  of  different 
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breeds,  it  is  well  to  mix  the  eggs,  or  give  the 
hens  chicks  of  different  colors  as  soon  as  they 
are  hatched.  This  will  induce  the  hens  to  be 
tolerant  to  chicks  of  different  colors.  A  hen 
with  all  white  chicks  is  often  cruel  to  colored 
ones,  and  vice  versa. 

As  soon  as  hens  begin  to  lay  in  the  coops 
which  hold  their  chicks,  they  should  be  given 
their  liberty  and  induced  to  lay  in  their 
houses.  h.  h. 


CHICKEN  COOP. 

Cut  two  pieces  from  a  board  18  inches  wide, 
one  two  feet  long,  the  other  one  inch  shorter. 
Cut  a  back  from  a  board  of  the  same  width 
about  two  feet  five  inches  long  on  the  bottom 
and  one  foot  11  inches  on  the  other  two  sides. 
Nail  the  sides  together  as  in  a,  put  in  the  back 
inside  of  the  side-pieces.  Next  make  a  frame 
of  lath,  b  (see  Fig.  187),  that  will  fit  inside  of  a 


for  the  front.  Now  nail  two  cleats  on  the 
inside  of  a,  as  in  c;  place  the  frame,  b,  against 
the  cleats,  then  put  two  buttons  on  the  coop 
with  which  to  fasten  the  frame  in.  The  advan 
tage  of  this  coop  is  thatwheu  not  in  use  the  front 
may  be  taken  out,  and  the  coops  piled  up,  so 
that  each  takes  up  little  room  when  it  is  put 
under  shelter.  t.  j.  s. 

Eagle,  Wis. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few'  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


BOTS  IN  HORSES;  COLIC  IN  A  HORSE;  LUNG 
FEVER,  ETC. 

A.  77.  77.,  Rayville ,  Md. — 1.  A  valuablo 
horse  troubled  with  hots,  that  had  been  worked 
all  day,  was  taken  sick  at  4  p.  m.,  and  died  at 
1 1  a.  m.  next’day.  The'carcass  was  cut  open 
and  the  maw  was  found  completely  eaten 
away.  How  should  a  horse  infected  with  bots 
be  treated?  2.  What  is  a  remedy  for  colic  in 
a  horse?  3.  What  is  good  for  lung  fever  and 
water  trouble  in  horses? 

answered  by  dr.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

The  horse  evidently  died  of  a  ruptured 
stomach,  caused '..by  an  attack  of  colic  or  in¬ 
digestion.  Bots  rarely  if  ever  even  perforate 
the  walls  of  the  stomach  (sometimes  called 
maw)  and  they  certainly  never  “eat  a  horse’s 
maw  up.”  They  do  not  eat  the  stomach 
at  all,  but  simply  attach  themselves  to  the 
wall,  where  they  cause  more  or  less  irritation, 
depending  upon  their  situation  and  numbers. 
Tho  bots  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  colic 
or  iudigestiou ;  but  [the  degenerated  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  stomach  was  undoubtedly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  inflammation.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  no  treatment  can  be  given  to  remove  the 
Dots,  as  they  will  resist  any  medicines  that 
would  not  kill  the  horse.  During  late  spring 
or  early  summer  they  pass  from  the  horse 
with  the  dung,  crawl  into  the  ground  where 
they  soon  undergo  transformations  and  then 
emerge  as  the  bot-fly  that  worries  the  horse 
by  laying  its  eggs  upon  the  hair  at  the  throat, 
breast  and  forelegs  in  late  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn.  The  eggs  from  the  throat  drop  into 
his  food  as  they  hatch,  and  those  on  the  breast 
and  legs  are  licked  off  with  the  tongue  and 
swallowed.  Then  they  become  the  bots 
of  the  next  winter  and  spring.  Bots  can  be 
easily  prevented  by  trimming  the  long  hairs 
from  the  regions  where  the  eggs  are  laid,  as 
soon  as  the  bot-flies  appear,  and  every  night 
washing  off  all  eggs  with  strong  soap-suds  that 
have  been  laid  there  during  the  day.  This  is 
the  only  known  effectual  treatment.  A  horse 
that  is  suffering  from  colic  or  indigestion  in 
spring  may  usually  be  benefited  by  a  dose  of 
physic — four  to  eight  drams  of  the  best  aloes 
’yrhich  kwill  hasten  the  expulsion  of  bots  . the 


when  present.  2.  For  a  general  rule,  the  best 
remedy  to  give  at  the  very  outset  of  an  attack 
of  colic  in  mules  or  horses,  is  a  strong  purga¬ 
tive-four  to  eight  drams  of  Barbadoes  aloes 
according  to  the  size,  condition  and  previous 
feeding  of  the  animal.  This  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  copious  injections  of  warm  water  as 
hot  as  the  band  can  bear.  In  mild  attacks  no 
further  medical  treatment  is  necessary.  But 
where  there  is  much  pain  some  temporary  re¬ 
lief  should  be  afforded  without  waiting  for 
the  aloes  to  operate.  For  this  purpose  a  great 
variety  of  prescriptions  are  commonly  given 
that  are  more  or  less  effectual.  Nearly  every 
practitioner  has  a  “colic”  prescription  of  his 
own,  although  this  may  be,  and  frequently  is, 
varied  to  suit  an  emergency.  One  of  the  nest 
simple  prescriptions  is,  two  drams  each  of  sul¬ 
phuric  ether  and  extract  of  belladonna,  given 
in  one-half  pint  of  oil.  Sweet  spirits  of  niter 
or  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  replace  the 
ether  or  two  of  them  may  be  given  together ; 
while  opium,  chloral,  aconite,  etc.,  may  be 
given  in  the  place  of  belladonna,  but  tho  bel¬ 
ladonna  is  preferable.  A  favorite  combina¬ 
tion  with  some  is,  one  to  two  ounces  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  opium  with  two  to  three  ounces  of  sweet 
spirits  of  niter  given  in  a”pint  of  [water  or 
gruel.  Two  grains  of  morphia  dissolved  in  pure 
water  and  given  hypodermically  will  afford 
relief  in  a  few  minutes,  and  when  at  hand, 
may  be  given  in  preference  to  any  of  the 
above  or  in  connection  with  smaller  doses. 
Where  there  is  much  tympany  or  bloating,  one 
or  two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine  given  in 
milk,  oil  or  eggs,  or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
two  to  four  drams  in  a  cold  solution,  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  Externally,  active  friction  or  hot 
bandages  to  the  abdomen  afford  relief.  Walk¬ 
ing  exercise  is  excellent,  and  should  be  kept 
up  until  relieved.  Agents,  like  common  cook¬ 
ing  soda,  are  frequently  given  and  usually  af¬ 
ford  speedy  relief ;  but  there  is  danger  that 
their  introduction  into  a  stomach  already  filled 
with  gas  may  suddenly  increase  the  volume 
of  gas,  and  cause  rupture  of  the  stomach. 
Halt  is  sometimes  recommended,  but  as  com¬ 
monly  used,  per  rectum,  probably  affords  very 
little  relief.  The  important  point  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  colic  is  the  giving  of  purgatives  and 
injections  to  remove  the  cause;  but  in  the 
meantime  it  is  well  to  relieve  the  pain  by  the 
administration  of  anodynes  and  antispasmod- 
ics,  as  given  above.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
at  any  time  a  second  attack  would  occur  with 
less  provocation  than  if  the  first  had  not  oc¬ 
curred.  3.  We  cannot  answer  such  indefinite 
general  queries  as  “lung  fever”  and  “water 
trouble,”  either  of  which  may  refer  to  any 
one  of  several  diseases  affecting  these  organs. 
The  syinptoms[and,  history  of  the  case,  as  far 
as  known,  shoukF always  be  given.  I  would 
advise  you'to  procure  “The  Farmer’s  Veter¬ 
inary  Adviser,”  by  Dr.  James  Law,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  price  $3,  for  further  information  on 
these  as  well  as  other  diseases  of  the  horse. 
..“splints;”  swelling  of  a  colt’s  throat. 

Subscriber  (no  address). — 1.  A  valuable 
colt  coming  two  years  old,  has  a  bunch  on  the 
lower  inside  of  each  front  leg  half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  fetlock  and  knee.  I  have  reduced 
the  swellings  ’somewhat’by^rubbing.  Can  I 
remove  them  in  this  way  or  should  I  apply  a 
blister?  2.  Another  colt,  nearly  one  year  old, 
was  born  with  a  hard  bunch,  about  as  large 
as  a  walnut,  on  the  under  side  of  his  neck.  I 
did  nothing  for  it,  thinking  it  would  disappear. 
This  spring  it  began  to  enlarge,  until  now  it  is 
as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg.  It  seems  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  wind-pipe,  but  not  firmly,  as  it 
can  be  moved  with  the  hand.  What  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  given? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1.  If  the  colt  is  worked  in  gradually,  the 
splints  ar6  not  likely  to  make  him  lame.  Mild 
blisters  or  a  good  active  liniment  (see  Horse 
Liniments,  in  the  F.  C.  for  Nov.  12,  1887), 
might  now  be  applied  every  three  or  four 
weeks,  to  further  reduce  the  growth.  But  do 
not  blister  severely  so  as  to  set  up  extensive 
inflammation,  which  might  do  more  harm  than 
good,  by  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the 
splints.  2.  Without  a  personal  examination 
wo  could  not  be  quite  sure  as  to  what  the 
swelling  is.  Paint  with  tincture  of  iodine 
twice  a  week  for  several  weeks.  If  the  iodine 
does  not  reduce  it,  call  a  competent  veterina¬ 
rian  to  examine  the  enlargement  and  deter¬ 
mine  its  motive. 

APPLES  FOR  DELAWARE  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

Subscriber ,  Sharptown ,  Md. — 1.  What  is 
the  best  early  market  apple  for  Sussex  Co. , 
Delaware?  2.  What  is  the  best  market  apple 
for  New  Jersey?  3.  Where  can  I  get  bass 
bark  for  tying  buds? 

ANSWERED  BY  E.  WILLIAMS. 

1.  Mr.  J.  S.  Brown  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society  at  its 
meeting  in  Dover,  Del.,  in  January  last,  gives 
the  following  as  a  safe  list  of  market  apples 
to  select  from:  Yellow— Early  Harvest,  Early 
Ripe,  Yellow  Transparent,  Parry  White, 
Nyack  Pippin,  Sweet  and  Sour  Bough.  Red 


S.  B.  Apple,  North  Carolina  Red  June, 
Williams’s  Red,  Red  Astrac.han,  Summer 
Rose,  Unknown,  Bibbing,  Hagloe  and  Tetof- 
,  sky.  Second  ordor  of  ripening,  Gravensteiu, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  Maiden’s  Blush. 
As  to  the  best  of  these,  authorities  will  and  do 
differ.  Mr.  Brown  thought  the  Nyack  Pippin 
the  most  valuable.  If  our  correspondent  in¬ 
tends  engaging  in  fruit  growing  he  should 
identify  himself  with  those  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  his  vicinity,  for  home  testimony  and 
home  experience  are  the  most  valuable  guides. 
2.  The  Now  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety’s  fruit  list  names  as  early  market  varie¬ 
ties:  Early  Harvest,  Nyack  Pippin,  Primate, 
Red  Astraehan,  Summer  Rose,  Hagloe,  Sweet 
Bough,  Oldenburg,  Gravenstein,  aud  Maiden’s 
Blush.  3.  Apply  to  some  of  the  leading  nurs¬ 
ery  mau,  several  of  whom  advertise  bass  bark 
at  the  appropriate  season. 

COLLAR  GALLS  IN  HORSES. 

C.  H.  7?.,  Gaine,  N.  Y. — What  will  prevent 
horses  from  having  collar  galls  owing  to  hard 
spring  work,  and  how  should  they  be  treated? 

Ans. — A  most  important  point  is  to  have 
good  collars  and  have  them  fit  the  animal  per¬ 
fectly.  Zinc  fittings  at  the  top  of  the  collar 
are  excellent  for  the  top  of  the  neck.  When 
the  horses  are  brought  in  at  noon  and  also  at 
night  the  collar  should  be  removed  if  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  been  sweating,  and  tho  nock  and 
shoulders,  as  well  as  the  collar,  should  be  rub¬ 
bed  clean  and  dry.  Cleanliness  and  well- fit¬ 
ting  collars  will  usually  prevent  sore  necks 
and  shoulders.  If  the  collar  begins  to  chafe 
the  skin,  wash  with  water  as  hot  as  the  hand 
can  bear,  and  bathe  night  and  morning  with  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  (2-3  drams  in  each 
pint  of  water),  spirits  of  camphor,  bay  rum, 
or  a  solution  of  common  salt.  If  the  surface 
becomes  raw,  apply  oxide  of  zinc  or  glycerine 
and  aloes  ointment,  and  continue  until  healed. 
In  this  case  especially  tho  collar  shoidd  be 
padded  so  as  not  to  press  upon  the  sore. 


Miscellaneous. 


W.  L.  K.,  St.  Joseph ,  Mich. — A  colt  of 
mine,  foaled  last  September,  is  passing  a  large 
quantity  of  white  worms  about  an  inch  long 
and  sharp-pointed.  The  colt  was  weaned  in 
February,  and  seems  to  be  doing  well.  His 
dam  is  troubled  in  the  same  way.  What 
should  be  done* 

Ans. — See  “Intestinal  Worms  in  a  Horse,” 
in  answer  to  query  of  G.  W.  S.,  in  the  Farm¬ 
er’s  Club  of  May  12.  These  pin-worms  are 
most  effectually  removed  by  the  injections 
therein  mentioned.  The  internal  treatment  is 
for  other  worms  that  live  further  up  in  the 
bowels  aud  cannot  be  reached  by  injections. 
It  is  always  well  to  follow  both  forms  of  treat¬ 
ment,  because  an  animal  with  a  large  number 
of  pin-worms  is  very  liable  to  have  other  in¬ 
testinal  worms.  The  colt  may  receive  one- 
eighth  of  tho  dose  prescribed  for  the  adult. 

,/.  F.  E.,  New  Boston ,  Mich. — One  of  my 
neighbors  has  a  cow  that  dropped  her  calf 
about  April'l.  Her  bag  at  the  time  had 
quite  a  hard  swelling  all  through.  That  swell¬ 
ing  disappeared,  however,  but  at  the  upper 
end  of  her  teats  is  a  hard  knot  or  lump,  about 
the  size  of  a  bean,  which  stops  the  flow  of 
milk,  so  that  she  gives  but  very  little.  The 
calf  sucks  her  yet,  but  doesn’t  get  enough,  so 
that  has  to  be  fed  a  little.  What  is  the  trou¬ 
ble,  and  how  can  it  be  cured? 

Ans. — The  lumps  may  yet  disappear  of 
themselves.  If  not,  paint  compound  tincture 
of  iodine  all  around  the  base  of  the  teats,  two 
or  three  times  a  week  for  several  weeks.  If 
they  do  not  then  go  away  they  will  probably 
have  to  be  cut  out,  but  this  can  best  be  done 
after  the  cow  is  dry. 

Fort  Recovery,  Ohio. — Do  cows  or  other 
cattle  have  the  asthma?  A  cow  of  mine 
breathes  as  if  she  were  troubled  with  that  dis¬ 
ease;  what  should  be  done  for  her? 

Ans. — The  cow  may  have  tuberculosis  with 
enlargement'of  the  glands  of  the  throat.  If 
not,  there  is  probably  a  constriction  or  abnor¬ 
mal  growth  along  the  air-passages,  most  likely 
about  the  throat.  We  cannot  diagnose  the 
difficulty  more  definitely  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion.  If  possible,  consult  a  veterinarian,  be¬ 
cause  if  due  to  tuberculosis,  the  cow  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  other  cattle  with  which  it  may  come  in 
contact,  and  until  the  suspicion  is  removed 
the  milk  should  not  be  used  unless  boiled. 

J.  G .,  Petaluma ,  Cal.— On  each  shoulder  of 
my  horse  there  is  a  swelling  caused  by  the  col¬ 
lar  working  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  The 
tumor  is  about  \%  inch  in  diameter,  and  is 
movable  with  the  skin.  The  thing  is  evidently 
painful,  and  although  the  horse  has  a  sweat 
collar  the  place  is  getting  sore.  What  should 
be  done  with  it? 

ANSi_ See  answer  to  E.  C.  B.,  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  present  issue.  If  a  lump  still 
remains  after  healing,  apply  tincture  of  iodine 
twice  a  week  for  several  weeks.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  have  the  pressure  removed  from 
the  sore  until  healed. 


T.  R.  W.,  Roselle ,  N.  J. — My  grape-vines 
put  out  from  one  to  three  buds  at  every  joint, 
which  seem  to  be  too  many;  should  they  be 
left  on,  or  reduced  to  one  at  each  joint? 
When  should  they  be  removed,  now  or  after 
they  are  fully  developed? 

Ans. — It  is  best  to  rub  off  all  but  one  shoot, 
saving  the  strongest.”  The  sooner  this  is  done 
the  better. 

G.  F.  A .,  Memphis ,  Term. — There  is  a 
beautiful  honeysuckle  some  distance  from  my 
house,  how'  can  I  get  a  plant  from  it  nearer 
home? 

Ans. — You  may  make  short  cuttings — say 
six  inches  long,  leaving  a  leaf  or  so  at  the  top. 
Insert  these  firmly  in  sand  or  mellow  soil, 
and  keep  them  watered  until  they  take  root. 

D.  D.  B.,  Ringtoivn,  Pa. — The  insects  you 
send  are  specimens  of  tho  Grape-vine  Flea 
Beetle.  See  answer  to  F.  Q,.  in  this  issue. 

A.M.  G.,  Bunker  Hill,  III. — Who  is  a  relia¬ 
ble  dealer  in  old  coins,  in  New  York  City? 

Ans. — D.  M.  Torrey,  corner  Ann  and  Nas¬ 
sau  Sts.,  New  York. 

CORRECTION. 

Insecticides,  page  333.— Instead  of  “a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  Paris-green  to  60  quarts  of  water,” 
please  read  to  16  quarts  of  water. 

w.  falconer. 


DISCUSSION. 


THE  ENSILAGE  PROBLEM. 

F.  O.  C.,  Washington,  Kan.— I  am  a  good 
deal  interested  in  silage,  as  I  carry  a  good 
many  cattle  through  the  winter.  Silage  has 
never  been  tried  in  this  part  of  Kansas,  so  we 
kuow  nothing  about  it  practically.  In  read¬ 
ing  the  Rural  New-Yorker’s  Special  En¬ 
silage  Issue,  I  find  that  Professor  A.  J.  Cook 
cuts  his  corn  just  as  it  is  glazed,  and  preserves 
it  in  an  air-tight  silo,  for  when  the  air  will  not 
be  excluded  the  silage  will  spoil.  Another 
writer,  Mr.  C.  S.’.Rice,  of  New  York  State, 
“whose  experience  with  corn  fodder  extends 
over  a  period  [of  40  years,”  “cuts  his  corn 
when  tho  tassels  are[’perfectly  developed,  as 
the  fodder  has'thendts  'greatest  value.”  The 
corn  fodder  is  immediately  “cocked  up  in 
large  cocks,”  and  ,he  has  “never  suffered  a 
dollar’s  loss  by  sourness,  mold  or  rot.”  “It 
can’be  fedJfrom'those[cocks  through  Septem¬ 
ber,  October  and  November,  aud  will  continue 
as  good  as  when  cut.”  In  the  light  of  this 
revelation,  whatsis  the  use  of  [Mr.  S.  M.  Col- 
cord’s  device, "or  apparatus,  that  goes  into  the 
silo,  or  why  will  Mr.  E.  G.  Fuller  advocate  or 
even  allow  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  to  throw 
away  money  enough  to  build  2,000  silos,  in  one 
season,  when  the  fodder  can  be  preserved  just 
as  well,  and  with  much  less  labor,  under  the 
free  “blue  canopy  of  Heaven,”  at  least  for 
the  throe  months  above  mentioned?  Those 
who  have  silos  or  barns  could  use  them,  and 
those  who  have  not  could  cock  the  fodder  in 
the  field, as  in  this  plan  the  corn-fodder  “set¬ 
tles  together  very  closely,  and  water  and  air 
are  excluded  by  the  broad  leaves,”  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  would  keep  just  as  well  in  a  large  barn 
as  in  a  large  cock,  the  air  and  water  being  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  broad  leaves  in  both  instances. 
I  take  it  that  the  point  of  Mr.  Rice’s  success 
is  that  he  “cuts  the  corn”  when  the  tassels  are 
perfectly  developed,  “and  not  later  when 
the  fodder  is  partly  matured,”  as  “half 
dried  fodder  will  mould  when  placed 
in  the  cock.”  I  know  this  to  be  a 
fact,  as  I  filled  my  barn  with  what  I  called 
dry  fodder,  that  got  so  hot][iu  a  few  days  that 
I  had  the  men  carry  it  out  and  scatter  it  over 
the  farm  to  cool,  and  I  have  had  it  heat  on 
the  wagon  when  I  cut  some  to  do  over  Sun¬ 
day,  even  after  it  was  dry  enough  to  shock. 
I  have  fed  a  good  deal  of  corn  fodder,  but 
never  with  very  satisfactory  results,  except 
when  it  was  fed  immediately  after  being  cut. 
I  will  try  a  small  quantity  this  fall  on  the 
Rice  plan,  as  experience  with  me  is  of  great 
value,  and  success  after  40  years’  experience 
has  great  weight.  If  corn  will  keep  in  this 
way,  why  will  not  oats,  the  ouly  precaution 
being  to  cut  aud  stack  before  any  of  it  becomes 
mature  enough  to  mold?  To  increase  my 
stock  of  winter  feed,  I  had  thought  I  would 
plow  my  oats  stubble  as  soon  as  possible  after 
cutting  the  oats,  and  sow  again  to  oats  for  a 
second  crop,  cutting  it  for  hay.  Would  it  do 
to  stack  it  green? 

LIME  AND  SALT  IN  THE  HAY  MOW. 

E.  B.  V.  , New  Brunswick,  N.  J.— I  notice 
this  subject  has  been  discussed  of  late  in  the 
Rural.  The  exact  value  of  lime,  as  used  in 
the  preservation  of  hay,  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  experiment.  There  would  be  no 
chemical  action  between  the  lime  in  the  quan¬ 
tities  recommended  and  well  cured  hay.  The 
only  effect  likely  to  be  exerted  by  the  lime 
would  be  to  prevent  fermentation  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  any  fungoid  growths.  Hence  hay  stored 
before  proper  curing,  or  that  which  has  been 
wet  and  not  thoroughly  .dried,  would  be  bene- 


fited  by  its  use.  The  value  of  lime,  salt,  etc., 
in  this  connection  is  oftentimes  exaggerated 
by  practical  men  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
controlling  conditions.  1  have  known  cases 
where  hay,  apparently  green,  was  preserved 
perfectly  by  judicious  packing  when  stored, 
and  other  cases  where,  under  seemingly  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  conditions  and  treatment,  it 
was  absolutely  spoiled.  The  conditions  in  the 
one  case  were  favorable,  and  in  the  other  un¬ 
favorable.  Salt  Is  a  well-known  preservative, 
and  in  the  matter  of  hay  possesses  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  lime,  in  that  it  attracts  sufficient 
moisture  to  admit  of  handling  without  waste, 
even  after  long  storage.  Small  quantities  of 
both  lime  and  salt  would  doubtless  be  relished 
by  stock  and  do  them  good,  though  careful 
farmers  prefer  to  control  the  use  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  by  the  stock  more  directly.  The  con¬ 
clusion  seems  to  be  that,  while  the  use  of  lime 
does  not  add  to  the  feeding  value  of  Ihe  bay, 
it  may,  under  certain  conditions,  aid  in  its 
preservation.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
definite  knowledge  as  to  these  conditions  is 
not  available.  The  question  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  worthy  of  careful  study  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer 

H.  A.  W.,  Fluvanna,  N.  Y.— I  know  a  far¬ 
mer  who  uses  his  bull  as  recommended  to  cut 
the  feed  with  a  tread  power,  also  to  do  the 
churning;  and  he  is  quite  bandy  with  harness 
and  collar,  the  same  as  the  horse  in  thills.  I  have 
seen  a  friend  who  had  a  heavy  bull,  and  al¬ 
ways  under  perfect  control.  The  more  we 
handle  and  work  them  the  less  danger  there  is 
from  a  vicious  temper. 

J.  H.  W.,  Sterling,  III.— In  the  Insecti¬ 
cide  issue  of  the  Rural  no  remedy  is  men¬ 
tioned  for  scale.  If  the  kerosene  emulson  is 
used  about  June  10,  or  when  the  young  scale 
first  come  out,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  it 
will  kill  them  all.  For  the  melon  and  squash 
beetles,  as  well  as  the  'striped  bugs,  I 
used,  during  the  past  two  years,  Vick’s  Excel¬ 
sior  Insect  Powder,  applied  with  a  pair  of  bel¬ 
lows,  and  I  have  had  no  trouble;  but  perhaps 
every  year  it  might  not  do  so  well,  as  we  all 
know  such  insects  are  worse  some  years  than 
others. 


DEHORNING  CATTLE. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  in  a  late  bulletin  issued 
by  his  college— an  adjunct  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee- -gives  some  very  interesting  and 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  dehorning. 

Method  of  Fastening.— A  steer  two  years 
of  age  was  cast  upon  a  level  piece  of  ground, 
and  the  feet  were  firmly  fastened  together  at 
the  hock  joints  with  a  stout  rope  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  one 'rear  foot  being 
laid  over  and  fastened  upon  an  opposite  front 
foot,  and  over  this  latter  was  placed  the  re¬ 
maining  rear  foot;  beneath  the  other  fiont 
foot,  the  last  to  be  put  in  place  at  the  point 
where  the  feet  came  together,  after  tying,  a 
rope  about  20  feet  in  length  was  fastened  at 
its  middle  by  taking  one  turn  about  the  feet, 
or  through  the  other  rope.  One  end  of  this 
rope  lay  from,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
steer’s  body,  the  other  end  extended  directly 
over  the  body. 

The  head  was  in  a  strong  running-noose, 
rope  halter.  The  rope  was  carried  behind  the 
ears,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  saw.  The 
side  of  the  head  was  held  close  to  the  ground, 
with  one  horn  uppermost.  Unless  the  soil 
chanced  to  be  turfy,  a  handful  of  straw  was 
placed  beneath  the  head  to  keep  it  clean  and 
to  prevent  dirt  or  rubbish  of  any  kind  from 
getting  into  the  cavity  of  the  horn. 

As  thus  fastened,  a  steer  of  ordinary 
strength  or  docility  was  sufficiently  bound 
not  to  cause  trouble  during  the  process  of  de¬ 
horning.  However,  when  the  animal  was  vi¬ 
cious  and  struggled  violently,  a  two-inch 
plank  about  12  feet  in  length  was  laid  across 
the  neck,  one  end  being  held  to  the  ground, 
and  the  other  pressed  down  so  as  to  bear  firm 
ly  upon  the  neck.  The  rope  halter  was  then 
wound  once  about  the  plank,  and  the  animal’s 
head  drawn  securely  and  closely  to  it.  In  this 
position,  movement  is  almost  impossible.  This 
method  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  dehorn 
with  ease  the  wildest  animals  on  which  they 
operated.  The  above  plan  of  fastening  was 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  will  serve  every 
practicable  purpose  for  dehorning  when  done 
on  a  small  scale. 

Yet  for  rapidity  of  work  this  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  Should  a  stout,  vicious 
steer  be  a  subject  for  operation,  difficulty 
may  be  experienced  in  fastening  the  legs. 
In  such  a  case,  the  end  of  the  rope  halter 
should  be  passed  through  an  iron  ring 
fastened  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  drawn  up 
taut,  thus  raising  the  head  as  high  as  possible. 
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A  stout  rope  should  then  be  fastened  below 
the  bock  joint  of  the  left  rear  log,  and  another 
rope  at  the  same  place  on  the  front,  left  leg.  * 
The  end  of  the  rope  on  the  front  left  leg  should 
be  thrown  directly  over  the  shoulders  and  be 
brought  back  Ik neath  the  belly,  and  held 
loosely.  The  rope  attached  to  the  rear  leg 
should  be  pnsxed  under  the  belly,  and  the  end 
carried  over  the  back  to  the  left  side  again. 
When  ready  to  be  thrown,  a  man  on  each 
rope  should  pull  firmly,  and  the  animal  will 
be  cast.  The  baiter  rope  should  be  loosened 
at  the  moment  the  other  ropes  arc  pulled,  to 
enable  the  animal  to  drop  freely  to  t ho  ground. 
After  falling,  the  feet  may  be  safely  tied. 
In  order  to  save  time  an  attempt  was  made 
to  fasten  a  steer  to  a  post,  binding  the  fore 
head  stoutly  to  it,  but  however  securely  Ihe 
head  was  fastened,  the  leverage  of  the  body 
and  neck  enabled  the  animal  to  move  the 
horns  somewhat.,  so  this  was  discarded  as  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Further,  this  method  of  fasten¬ 
ing  enabled  the  animal  to  lunge  more  or  less, 
unless  the  body  was  securely  bound. 

While  various  methods  are  in  operation  for 
fastening  animals  to  be  dehorned,  one  rarely 
meets  with  descriptions  of  these  in  the  papers. 
The  method  adopted  was  entirely  satisfactory. 
Yet  it  is  true  that,  if  dehorning  is  to  be  done 
on  a  large  scale,  as  on  a  Western  ranch,  a 
quicker  process  than  this,  that  will  secure  the 
animal  equally  well,  must  be  adopted.  In 
this  work  but  four  men  were  found  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 

Tools  Essential. — In  the  first  work  that 
was  done  in  dehorn  ng,  a  saw  made  for 
this  special  purpose  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Haaff,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ills.,  and  sent  us  by  him,  was  used.  This 
instrument  is  entirely  made  of  iron,  the  back 
and  handle  being  cast  into  one  piece.  It  is 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  is  the 
meat  saw,  and  has  an  extreme  length  of  16 
inches.  The  blade  is  very  narrow  (one-eighth 
inch),  and  contains  nine  teeth  to  the  inch. 
One  end  of  this  blade  fits  in  a  groove,  and  may 
be  fastened  there  by  an  immovable  pin.  The 
other  end  of  this  blade  is  placed  in  a  groove 
in  a  round  pin  that  passes  through  a  hole  in 
the  end  opposite  the  handle.  By  means  of  a 
set-screw  on  the  end  of  this  round  pin  contain¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  saw,  the  latter  may  be 
tightened  to  a  certain  degree.  Prof.  Plumb 
found  this  saw  satisfactory,  and  yet  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  end  of  the  blade  held  in  the 
the  round  pin  could  not  be  much  tightenedi 
so  that  it  would  easily  turn  in  the  wrong  di¬ 
rection  while  operating.  Possibly  this  end 
was  intended  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
play  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  the  blade  in 
case  an  animal  struggled  violently.  However, 
it  was  sometimes  very  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
one  case  the  veterinary  surgeon  had  much 
difficulty  in  guiding  the  blade  through  the 
horn  to  the  point  to  which  he  wished  to  carry 
it. 

A  meat  saw  was  then  obtained  that  consist¬ 
ed  of  three  pieces—  viz. :  handle,  back,  and 
blade,  fastened  in  grooves  in  the  hack.  This 
proved  unsatisfactory  on  trial,  as  the  blade 
was  not  fastened  sufficiently  taut  to  keep  it 
from  diverging  from  its  proper  course  in 
going  through  the  horn,  and  there  was  no 
method  by  which  it  could  be  tightened  and 
controlled. 

Another  meat  saw  wTas  secured,  made  on 
much  the  same  principle  as  Mr.  Haafl’s,  only 
much  larger,  with  a  blade  about  one  aud-a- 
half  inch  wide,  and  having  a  set-screw  on  a 
pin  that  held  one  end  of  the  saw.  This  pin 
was  not  round,  so  that  the  end  of  the  saw 
could  not  turn,  yet  the  set-screw  enabled  them 
to  tighten  up  the  blade  as  much  as  they  pleas¬ 
ed.  This  saw  worked  most  satisfactorily ; 
first,  because  the  blade  could  be  properly 
guided;  second,  because  of  its  much  greater 
length  than  Haaff’s  saw,  the  horn  could  be 
cut  off  with  more  sweeping  and  effective 
strokes.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  fine 
cross-cut  hand  saw  would  do  for  dehorning. 
If  the  steel  is  of  first-class  quality,  and  the 
saw  to  be  used  is  such  as  is  used  with  mortar- 
boxes,  having  a  very  stiff  back,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  such  a  tool  will  not  do  very 
good  work. 

The  other  tools  necessary  besides  a  saw,  are 
ropes  or  straps  for  binding.  A  strong  five- 
eighths- inch  hempen  or  cotton  rope,  20  feet  in 
length,  and  another  of  three  eighths- inch,  pre¬ 
ferably  cotton,  10  feet  long,  will  be  all  that 
are  necessary  beyond  the  rope  halter.  How¬ 
ever,  if  very  ugly  animals  are  treated,  it  will 
be  well  to  have  a  strong  half-inch  rope,  in 
length  15  feet,  to  assist  in  throwing. 

Removing  the  Horns. — Having  the  animal 
securely  fastened,  the  saw  should  be  placed 
close  to  the  base  of  the  horn.  Supposing  the 
animal  to  be  standing  erect,  with  head  in  pro¬ 
per  position,  the  saw  blade  should  pass  from 
the  upper  side,  down  laterally,  or  as  close  to 
the  skull  as  possible  without  cutting  the  skin, 
excepting  perhaps  one-half  inch  or  less  at  the 
base  of  the  horn,  of  the  flesh  which  extends 
up  it  to  a  more  or  less  extent. 

It  is  essentially  desirable  not  to  remove  the 


horn  from  an  animal  that  is  very  much  ex 
cited,  as  such  are  much  more  difficult  to  I 
handle.  Until  the  work  of  the  saw  begins, 
moving  about  the  animal  should  be  done  quiet¬ 
ly.  In  sawing,  the  strokes  of  the  arm  should  I 
be  firm,  rapid,  and  long  as  possible,  and  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  blade  in  the  I 
desired  line,  so  that  the  lower  pait  of  the  base 
of  the  horn  will  not.be  left  moreexposed  from 
the  head  than  at  the  point  where  sawing  be¬ 
gan.  Keep  the  upper  part  of  the  horn  close 
to  the  stump,  until  entirely  separated.  By 
doing  so  the  saw  will  be  kept  more  firmly  in 
its  course,  the  animal  will  be  given  less  pain, 
and  blood  will  be  less  likely  to  bespatter  the 
person  doing  the  work. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  mest  satisfactory 
position  for  the  animal  found  is  that  of  lying 
down  and  being  firmly  tied.  In  this  position 
with  clean  turfy  sod,  or  straw  beneath  the 
head,  the  upper  horn  is  sawed  off.  Then,  by 
means  of  the  long  rope,  fastened  to  the  feet, 
the  animal  is  easily  turned  upon  the  other 
side,  and  the  remaining  horn  removed. 

Effects  Upon  the  Animal  System.  The 
following  notes  are  quoted  from  the  records 
made  of  two  animals  that  were  dehorned 
Jan.  6.  “A  cow  ten  years  old.  The  horns 
were  sawed  off  as  close  to  the  head  as  possible, 
without  cutting  into  the  flesh  at  the  base  of 
the  horn.  The  animal  apparently  suffered  but 
little,  and  bled. but  a  comparatively  small 
amount.  From  each  horn  spurted  a  tiny 
stream  of  blood  a  distance  at  least  five  feet, 
and  in  its  motion  could  be  discerned  the  pulse 
beat  of  the  animal.  In  about  five  minutes  the 
spurting  entirely  ceased,  however,  and  but 
little  blood  passed  off.” 

In  the  case  of  a  two-year  old  steer,  “the  ani¬ 
mal  bled  profusely,  and  suffered  more  than 
the  cow  mentioned  above.  This  w'as  evident¬ 
ly  owing  to  a  layer  of  fleshy  matter  about  the 
external,  basal  part  of  th$  horn,  that  was 
about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  where 
the  saw  passed  through.  In  both  cases  the 
horn  was  hollow,  but  the  shell  of  the  cow’s 
horn  was  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  steer’s 
which  was  quite  thick.  The  steer,  after  being 
unbound,  remained  lying  down,  making  no 
attempt  to  move,  nor  would  he  for  about  a 
minute.  However  he  recovered  rapidly  from 
the  effects  of  the  operation.”  Neither  of  these 
animals  gave  any  cry  of  pain.  On  January  12, 
Prof.  Plumb’s  class  in  agriculture  was  taken 
to  a  farm,  and  assisted  in  dehorning  two 
steers.  One  animal,  four  years  of  age,  made 
no  cry  when  sawing  off  one  horn,  but  bellowed 
loudly,  as  though  suffering,  when  cutting  the 
second  one.  The  other  animal  made  no  cry. 

On  February  24,  a  steer  22  months  old,  while 
being  dehorned,  bellowed  somewhat  and 
trembled  violently  for  a  time  after  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

On  March  2,  the  horns  were  removed  from 
four  steers  three  years  of  age  that  were  un¬ 
dergoing  a  feeding  experiment. 

Steer  No.  1:  Bled  slightly,  and  did  not  bel¬ 
low.  They  were  20  minutes  doing  the  entire 
operation,  from  the  time  of  taking  the  animal 
from  the  barn  till  its  return.  The  animal 
was  unruly. 

Steer  No.  2;  Bellowed  somewhat,  and  bled 
to  a  medium  extent.  Complete  operation 
lasted  18  minutes.  Animal  unruly. 

Steer  3:  This  animal  bled  1  adly,  and  bellow 
ed  loudly  as  though  in  severe  pain  or  fright. 

Steer  4;  Did  not  bleed  very  badly  or  bel¬ 
low.  The  entire  operation,  from  first  to  last, 
occupied  10  minutes. 

The  above  four  animals  were  strong  and 
healthy,  ranging  in  weight  from  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds.  All  of  them  had  horns  of  good  size 
at  the  base,  covered  with  a  more  or  less 
amount  of  flesh. 

As  before  stated,  they  were  a  portion  of  six 
animals  undergoing  a  feeding  experiment  for 
beef  production.  Without  hexe  taking  the 
kind  of  food  into  account,  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  are  presented: 

weights  of  four  steers. 


March. 

No.  1 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1 

1,200 

1,170 

1,030 

1,155 

2 

1,205 

1,175 

1,032 

1.156 

3 

1  202 

1,175 

975 

1,125 

4 

1,205 

1,180 

1,000 

1.100 

5 

1,210 

1,175 

980 

1,080 

6 

1,215 

1,180 

990 

1.085 

7 

1,210 

1,185 

992 

1,075 

31 

1,255 

1,220 

1,035 

1,140 

An  examination  of  these  figures  gives  the 
following  results:  No.  1  fell  off  three  pounds 
the  day  after  the  operation,  but  the  next  day 
resumed  his  weight  of  the  second  day,  and 
from  then  made  a  continual  gain  to  the  end 
of  the  month.  No.  2  neither  gained  nor  lost 
in  weight  for  one  day,  and  thereafter  made  a 
steady  gain.  No.  3  shows  a  heavy  loss  on  the 
third,  a  noticeable  increase  the  next  day,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  decrease  on  the  second  day 
after  being  dehorngd,  and  thence  after  a  con¬ 
stant  gain.  No.  4  shows  the  most  striking  loss 
in  weight  between  March  2d  and  7th  of  the 
four  animals,  dropping  from  1,156  to  1,075 
pounds. 

All  of  the  above  animals  received  the  same 


kind  of  grain  food,  but  1  and  2  were  fed  si 
lage,  while  3  and  4  were  given  wheat  straw, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  change  in  wt  ight. 
Further,  the  rough  food  had  been  changed 
but  recently  preceding  dehorning,  1  and  2 
having  been  changed  from  straw  to  silage, 
and  2  and  3  from  silage  to  straw.  Hence 
these  figures  must  be  taken  with  considera 
tion,  and  may  not  mean  that  the  animals  lost 
flesh  from  having  undergone  dehorning. 

None  of  the  four  bad  much  appetite  for 
either  water  or  dry  food  at  6  p.  m.  of  March 
2d,  the  day  of  dehorning,  and  No.  3  seemed 
somewhat  indisposed  for  several  days  after. 
As  late  as  April  1st  one  horn  of  this  animal 
gave  off  a  slight  translucent,  mucilaginous 
substance.  It  was  further  noted  that  those 
animals  which  appeared  to  suffer  most  from 
dehorning,  handled  the  head  carefully  about 
the  manger  at  first,  and  would  shake  it  slight¬ 
ly  at  times  during  the  three  or  four  days  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  operation,  as  though  it  irritated 
them. 

However,  from  the  experience  already  had, 
the  amount  of  suffering  depends,  Professor 
Plumb  says,  very  much  upon  the  age  of  the 
animal,  and  the  character  of  the  horn. 

In  no  case  was  any  substance  placed  over 
the  part  of  the  horns  left  on  the  head.  As 
soon  ns  the  horns  were  removed,  the  animals 
were  returned  to  their  stalls.  The  cavities  in 
the  stumps  if  left  to  thimselves  gradually  fill 
up,  first  with  blood  and  serum,  and  later  with 
bony  tissue,  and  the  hail’s  about  the  horns 
gradually  cover  the  stumps. 

The  veterinary  surgeon  in  attendance  din  ing 
the  dehorning  of  the  four  animals  under  ex¬ 
periment,  was  requested  to  give  his  profession¬ 
al  opinion,  iu  writing,  concerning  the  general 
physical  effect  upon  the  animals,  from  thus 
sawing  off  the  horns.  Ilisletter  wasas  follows: 

“Knoxville,  Tenn. 

As  I  am  called  upon  to  give  my  opinion  as 
to  dehorning  cattle,  I  will  say  the  operation 
of  amputating  the  horns  is  very  painful  and 
not  infrequently  followed  by  evil  results.  It 
is  surely  a  cruel  practice,  excepting  for  dis¬ 
ease,  fracture,  faulty  direction,  deformity, 
and  to  diminish  damages  from  vicious  catile. 

Respectfully, 

A.  D  GALBRAITH,  D.  V.  S.” 

A  review  of  the  preceding  matter  indicates, 
1st,  the  most  desix  able  method  of  fastening  an 
animal  for  dehorning,  so  as  to  keep  it  satisfac¬ 
torily  quiet.is  to  cast  it,  bind  the  feet  firmly 
together,  and  hold  the  head  in  a  halter  close  to 
the  ground  either  by  the  hands,  oi*  by  placing 
a  plank  across  the  neck ;  to  then  remove  the 
horn  uppermost,  and  by  means  of  a  rope  of 
sufficient  length,  fastened  whei’e  the  feet  come 
together,  to  turn  the  animal  upon  the  other 
side,  and  remove  the  remaining  horn. 

2d.  For  l’emoviug  the  hoims,  an  ordiuai’y 
meat  saw,  with  a  set  sci’ew  in  the  end  of  the 
blade  furthest  from  the  handle,  that  will  enable 
the  blade  to  be  tightened,  but  not  to  turn  from 
side  to  side,  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  A  strong 
I  running-noose  rope  halter,  and  about  20  feet 

I  of  five-eighths  and  10  feet  of  three-eighths  inch 
rope  are  also  necessary. 

3d.  The  horns  should  be  removed  as  close  to 
the  head  as  possible,  without  cuttiug  the  skull 
pi-oper.  It  is  best  to  cut  down  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  inch  of  flesh,  at  the  base  of  the 
horn  The  sawing  should  be  done  rapidly, 
and  with  long  sweeps  of  the  arm  if  possible. 

4th.  Animals  one  and  two  yeax-s  of  age  ap¬ 
pear  to  suffer  considerably  in  dehorning.  The 
painful  effects  decrease  with  increase  of  age, 
so  that  an  animal  10  years  old  may  suffer  but 
very  little.  This  is  owing  to  the  layer  of  flesh 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  hoim,  which  is 
much  thicker  in  young  than  in  old  animals.  De¬ 
horning  causes  an  abnormal  increase  of  pulsa¬ 
tion  and  temperature,  which  extends  over 
several  days.  The  appetite  is  also  affected  dur¬ 
ing  the  24  hours  succeeding  the  operation 
5th.  Dehorning  is  more  especially  to  be  re¬ 
commended  for  those  animals  that  are  of  vic¬ 
ious  temperament,  that  are  what  are  termed 
“masters;”  to  be  applied  to  bulls,  and  to  beef 
animals  that  are  to  be  kept  quiet  and  closely 
stabled  or  shipped. 

6th.  From  evidence  quoted  from  other 
sources,  it  appears  that  dehorning  is  not 
necessarily  a  cruel  pi-actice,  but  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  promote  ends  that  are  both  humane 
and  desii’able  in  live  stock  bi-eeding. 

Ohio  Station  Report. —Prof .  W.  J.  Green, 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
in  a  late  bulletin  says  that,  1,  the  Station  is 
prepared  to  test  new  varieties  and  strains  of 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  such 
tests  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  protect  the  inte¬ 
rests  both  of  the  originatoi-s  and  disseminators 
of  such  varieties  and  of  the  general  public. 
Full  particulars  respecting  this  work  will  be 
sent  on  application.  2.  Of  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries  thus  far  tested  at  this 
Station,  the  following  have  given  the  most 
promising  results,  viz  :  Bubach,  Gold,  Jessie 
and  Ohio.  The  following  seem  worthy  of 
further  trial,  viz.:  Itasca,  Jewell,  Ontario 


Summit  and  Warfield.  The  following  are 
classed  as  doubtful,  or  not  sufficiently  tested 
to  justify  an  opinion,  viz.:  Belmont,  Bomba, 
Carmichael,  Covell,  Crimson  Cluster,  Gandy, 
Henderson  and  Lida.  3.  Of  the  newer  rasp¬ 
berries,  the  following  are  classed  as  promis¬ 
ing,  viz. :  Carman,  Earhart,  Golden  Queen, 
Hilborn  and  Johnson’s  Sweet.  The  following 
are  classed  as  doubtful,  or  not  yet  fully  test¬ 
ed,  viz. :  Rancocas,  Nemaha  and  Springfield. 
Crimson  Beauty  and  Hansell  are  found  un¬ 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Station. 
Of  the  newer  potatoes  the  largest  yield  obtain¬ 
ed  at  the  Station  over  a  period  of  three  sea¬ 
sons  (266,8  bushels  per  acre)  has  been  from 
Lee’s  Favorite.  Empire  State  and  Early  Ohio 
come  next,  ranking  above  Early  Rose,  which 
has  yielded  225.4  bushels  per  acre  for  the  same 
period.  5.  Larger  yields  of  potatoes  have 
invariably  been  obtained  from  planting  whole 
than  cut  potatoes;  but  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
this  increase  has  been  offset  by  the  greater 
cost  of  the  seed  and  the  larger  per  cent,  of 
small  potatoes  in  the  produce.  6.  Complete 
fertilizers  have  given  the  largest  increase  in 
yield  of  potatoes.  The  application  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  (in  superphosphate  and  bone  meal) 
appears  to  have  been  attended  with  profit, 
while  that  of  nitrogen  alone  (in  nitrate  of 
soda  and  ammonia)  has  resulted  in  loss,  as  has 
also  that  of  potash  alone.  7.  The  importance 
of  careful  selection  of  seed  is  forcibly  shown  in 
the  experiments  with  tomatoes,  in  which  the 
Acme,  selected  with  a  view  to  earliness,  for 
several  seasons  has  outstripped  other  strains 
of  that  variety  by  about  ten  days. 

Manual  Labor  at  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges  — 1'he  advocates  of  compulsory  man¬ 
ual  labor  in  an  agricultural  school,  says  Prof. 
Massey-  in  the  American  Farmer,  as  quoted 
by  the  Press,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  these  schools  is  not  the  training  of 
farm  laborers,  but  the  training  and  develop¬ 
ing  of  executive  talent,  which  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  future  years  in  the  skillful  manage¬ 
ment  and  direction  of  farm  laborers.  There 
will  always  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  without  college  education,  and  the 
student  will  find  when  ho  takes  charge  of 
a  farm  that  any  of  his  negro  laborers  can  beat 
him  at  the  manual  exercises  he  has  spent  so 
much  time  to  learn.  An  agricultural  college 
differs  widely  from  a  mechanical  training 
school,  since  the  one  should  mainly  train  the 
administrative  capacity,  while  the  other  has 
for  its  object  and  end  the  acquisition  of  man¬ 
ual  dexterity.  The  agricultural  college  is  for 
the  training  of  skilled  officers  for  the  great 
army  of  muscle  with  which  we  are  to  subdue 
and  improve  the  land.  Prof.  Massey  is,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  manual  la¬ 
bor  idea  is  carried  beyond  the  point  of  acquir¬ 
ing  a  familiarity  with  the  tools  of  the 
craft  and  their  proper  working  it  involves  a 
serious  Joss  of  time  lo  the  student.  The  field 
of  study  is  so  wide  and  the  time  usually  de¬ 
voted  to  the  course  so  short  that  the  student 
can  not  afford  to  be  a  laborer  in  the  field  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  drill  himself  in  the  use  of  certain 
tools  and  in  the  handling  of  animals,  all  of 
which  cau  be  accomplished  in  an  early  period 
of  the  course. 


The  Ohio  Station,  having  tested  nine  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  tomatoes,  viz.,  Acme,  Advance, 
Buist’s  Beauty,  Livingston’s  Beauty,  Cardi¬ 
nal,  Climax,  Favorite,  Mikado  and  Perfec¬ 
tion,  finds  that  the  Cardinal,  from  Hendeison, 
gave  the  greatest  weight  of  tomatoes  to  a 
given  number  of  plants, and  Livingston’s  Beau¬ 
ty,  from  Livingston,  next.  The  R.  N.-Y.  finds 
that  the  Optimus  is  as  good,  productive  and 
smooth  as  any  tomato  it  has  hitherto  tried .... 

The  following  were  the  earliest  kinds  of 
peas  tried,  and  gave  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
peas  at  the  first  picking,  viz.,  Alaska,  Vick’s 
Extra  Early,  Laudreth’s  Extra  Early,  Hender¬ 
son’s  First  of  All  and  the  Rural  IN  ew- Yorker. 
All  of  the  foregoing  were  picked  the  54th  day 
after  sowing. . 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  farmers  in  the 
Mass.  Ploughman’s  Hall,  Boston,  George  Y. 
Jonnsou  said  that  it  took  him  a  good  wLile  be- 
iore  he  could  get  up  the  nerve  to  dehorn  his 
cattle.  At  length  he  bought  a  saw  suited  to 
the  purpose,  and  fastening  six  heads  of  cattle 
in  stanchions  proceeded  to  saw  them  off.  In 
the  first  instance  the  blood  flew  five  feet.  He 
waited  to  see  the  animal  die,  but  it  walked  to 
the  other  end  and  stuck  its  head  through  the 
structure  and  began  to  eat  hay.  Then  he  de¬ 
horned  the  others.  One  moment  after  the 
horns  were  off  they  were  the  same  as  ever. 
The  next  he  operated  upon,  he  timed  his 
work.  The  horns  of  50  head  were  sawn  off  in 
32  minutes  11 . 

The  place  where  the  horn  touches  the  soft 
skin  is  the  place  to  saw,  Mr.  Johnson  says, 
and  it  is  the  only  place . 

Mr.  B.  P.  Ware  looks  upon  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  of  dehorning  grown  cattle  as  a  piece  of 
barbarism  wholly  unnecessary.  If  one  ani¬ 
mal  in  a  herd  is  a  fighter  and  the  boss,  fatten 


her  and  sell  her  for  beef.  The  fact  that  ani¬ 
mals  feed  after  dehorning  is  no  argument  in 
favor  of  it.  In  battles  animals,  after  a  leg 
has  been  shot  off,  will  go  about  immediately 
on  three  legs  after  food.  Animals  so  injured 
as  to  be  unable  to  rise  will  eat  the  grass  as  far 
as  they  can  reach.  Mr.  Ware  looks  upon  a 
handsome  pair  of  horns  as  highly  ornament¬ 
al. 

There  is  no  doubt,  said  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring 
at  the  same  meeting  (as  reported  in  the 
Ploughman),  that  in  a  herd  of  cows  every  new¬ 
comer  has  got  to  establish  for  herself  a  place, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  neither  she  nor 
the  other  cattle  have  horns  it  can  be  more 
easily  done.  He  had  no  doubt  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  herd  of  50  cows,  that  dispensing 
with  the  horns  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

W hy  not  cut  off  a  cow’s  horns  as  well  as  a 
horse’s  tail?  said  Dr.  Loring.  When  he  was  a 
boy  they  used  to  drive  bob- tailed  horses.  We 
are  returning  to  the  old-fashioned  custom 
now.  But  instead  of  setting  the  tails  up  now 
they  are  setting  them  down.  A  stylish  bob¬ 
tailed  horse  is  a  good-looking  animal.  It 
seems  to  have  its  two  ends  finished— head  up 
and  tail  up.  But  when  the  process  is  going 
on  if  you  put  a  peck  of  oats  near,  the  horse 
will  proceed  to  eat  the  oats.  What  a  prudent 
provision  this  all  is,  when  we  know  that  the 
life  of  these  animals  is  a  life  of  sacrifice  and 
suffering  so  far  as  man  is  concerned.  If  it 
were  not  so  in  the  animal  kingdom,  a  man 
would  be  ashamed  of  himself  and  discard  that 
part  of  his  life  which  would  depend  upon  the 
subjection  of  a  well-organized  sensitive  crea¬ 
tion.  So  Dr.  Loring  settles  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  cruelty  on  this  ground.  If  thq  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  animal  is  necessary,  it  must  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  man  should  not  hesitate . 

The  Michigan  Experiment  Station  is  desir¬ 
ous  of  testing  spayed  side  by  side  against  un¬ 
spayed  animals,  to  determine  if  they  fatten 
sooner  or  better  upon  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  of  food,  and  if  they  do  increase,  the 
exact  amount  of  the  increase  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  recorded.  The  effect  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  will  also  be  tried  upon  milch  cows  of 
various  ages,  to  test,  first  of  all,  its  influence 
upon  their  meat,  and  also  to  discover  if  possible 
how  long  it  will  take  for  the  beneficial  change 
(assuming  •  that  there  be  one)  to  occur.  The 
Rural  begs  to  regard  all  such  experiments  as 
downright  cruelty,  not  at  all  justified  by  any 
advantages  which  may  follow. 

Again  it  is  desirous  to  know  how  long  the 
period  of  profitable  lactation  will  last;  and  to 
test  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the 
milk,  for  an  extended  period,  say  a  year  or 
two,  or  even  more. . ; . 

Dr.  Chamberlain  says,  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  that  on  the  college  farm  (Ames,  Iowa), 
Hungarian  Grass  gives  the  very  best  possible 
breeding  ground  for  the  chinch  bug.  From 
45  acres  only  five  tons  of  hay  were  harvested. 
For  Iowa  he  prefers  clover  to  Alfalfa . 

Prof.  Henry  states,  in  the  above  journal, 
that  he  has  seen  nothing  in  his  experiments 
made  at  the  Madison  (W is.)  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  to  indicate  that  Red  Clover  and  Timothy 
will  be  supplanted  by  any  of  the  newer  candi¬ 
dates  for  favor.  Clover  and  Timothy  stand 
at  the  head.  For  partially  shady  places  he 
strongly  recommends  farmers  to  sow  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  Orchard  Grass  seed  with  other  kinds. 

It  is  well  also  to  sow  it  with  clover  for  hay. 
Orchard  Grass  ripens  before  Timothy,  so  that 
when  the  clover  should  be  cut,  the  Orchard 
Grass  is  also  ready.  W  hen  Timothy  is  sown 
with  clover,  we  must  wait  until  the  Timothy 
is  mature  enough  for  hay,  by  which  time  the 
clover  is  generally  past  its  best  estate  . 

Mr.  Hewett,  the  distinguished  poultry  fan¬ 
cier,  speaks  well  of  the  Red-caps,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  the  production  of  eggs  and  also  their 
value  for  the  table.  They  are  a  weighty  and 
thick  bodied  fowls,  and  if  the  eggs  are  weighed 
as  well  as  counted,  he  believes  them  to  be  the 
most  abundant  egg-producers  of  all  poultry. 
He  says  they  are  very  hardy  in  England;  but 
are  they  so  very  hardy  in  this  climate?  We 
should  suppose  their  big  rose  combs  would  suf¬ 
fer  in  very  severe  weather.  Mr.  Hewett  says 
the  eggs  are  strong-shelled.  They  are  non¬ 
sitters . 

The  Rural’s  Red  caps  are  thriving  admir¬ 
ably.  As  l  emarked  a  week  or  so  ago,  we  have 
never  seen  a  more  uniformly  marked  lot  of 
chicks.  Thus  far  we  notice  but  one  irregular¬ 
ity— a  single  comb . 

The  American  Garden  will  issue  a  Rose 
Special  in  June  . 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  says  that  fortunately 
for  the  future  of  the  dairy  stock  of  this  coun 
try  Mr.  Haaff  found  but  few  disciples  among 
the  intelligent  breeders  of  thoroughbred  dairy 
cattle.  And  his  chances  for  such  discipleship 
are  growing  beautifully  less  . 

A  writer  in  the  same  Journal  says  that 
judging  from  his  own  experience  it  pays  to 
have  the  horns  removed,  for  the  increased 
amount  of  milk  and  butter,  to  say  nothing  o^ 


the  less  risk  and  the  more  pleasure  and  con¬ 
venience  in  handling.  So  far  as  humanity  is 
is  concerned  he  considers  that  when  ho  caused 
the  horns  to  be  removed  from  his  cows  he 
performed  one  of  the  most  humane  acts  of  his 
life 


The  Philadelphia  Weekly  Press  says  that  a 
practical  farmer  should  know  how  the  various 
operations  on  the  farm  are  performed,  whether 
he  takes  an  active  part  in  them  or  net,  and 
knowledge  is  well  enough  acequired  at  home, 
but  the  young  farmer  should  have  a  good  dril¬ 
ling  in  the  deeper  things  concerning  his  pro¬ 
fession  before  launching  out  into  business  life. 
A  course  in  some  good  agricultural  college  is 
excellent  capital  for  a  young  man  who  chooses 
agriculture  as  a  profession.  But  he  should 
not  be  sent  to  college  and  compelled  to  pay  his 
way  with  the  labor  of  his  hands.  There  is  no 
doubting  the  fact  that  manual  labor  being 
compulsory  in  some  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
has  deterred  many  young  men  from  entering 
them.  Ibis  is  not  because  the  boys  are  _jazy, 
but  they  do  not  see  the  need  of  going  off  the 
farm  to  learn  how  to  pick  strawberries  and  hoe 
potatoes . 


ABSTRACTS. 


The  Farmer  (St.  Paul,  Minn):  “It  takes 
nerve  to  go  without  things  rather  than  have 
them  “charged”  at  the  store,  but  patched 
garments  are  more  comfortable  than  duns 
and  lawsuits.”  .  .  .  “It  takes  nerve  to 
shoot  a  glandered  horse,  but  the  disease  is  in¬ 
curable,  and  the  bullet  may  save  other  horses, 
and  perhaps  the  owner’s  life  or  that  of  some 
other  member  of  the  family.”  .  .  .  “It 
takes  nerve  to  give  up  the  wheat  crop,  with 
its  easy  culture  and  its  occasional  alluring  re¬ 
turns,  but  there  is  more  money — and  more 
certain  money — in  diversified  farming,  in  all 
regions  where  markets  are  good  for  general 
products.”  .  .  .  “It  takes  nerve  to  say  no 
to  a  man  who  wants  to  sell  one  machinery,  or 
stock,  or  anything  else,  on  long  time,  but  un¬ 
less  actually  needed  to  carry  on  the  farm 
profitably,  to  do  so  will  save  money  and  an 
infinity  of  worry  and  trouble.”  .  .  .  “It 
takes  nerve  to  restrict  the  acreage  of  crops 
and  put  the  labor  upon  one  acre  that  is  usual¬ 
ly  bestowed  upon  two,  but  the  result  is  less 
weeds,  better  harvests,  and  more  enduring 
fertility.”  .  .  .  “It  takes  nerve  to  keep  a 

man  and  team  from  field  work  to  let  them  do 
a  little  in  the  garden,  but  a  cheaply  supplied 
good  table  and  a  saving  of  doctor’s  bills  are 
the  reward.”  .  .  .  “It  takes  nerve  to  spend 
time  and  money  to  set  trees  and  shrubs  about 
the  house,  put  a  neat  fence  around  the  yard, 
and  paint  the  farm  buildings,  but  it  makes 
home  more  beautiful,  the  family  happier,  and 

enhances  the  value  of  the  homestead.” - 

Industrialist:  “Avery  careful  examination 
of  the  corn  fields  at  various  times  this  spring 
has  convinced  Superintendent  Graham,  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  that  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  corn-stalks  and  weeds  to  kill  chinch 
bugs  is  a  waste  of  time.  The  bugs  do  not 
hide  in  the  fodder,  the  corn  stubs  or  the  weeds, 
but  do  hide  very  close  to  the  roots  of  the  grass. 
Burning  the  grass  does  not  destroy  many 
of  them,  because  the  grass  is  damp  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  the  fire  does  not 
reach  them.  The  question  of  the  proper  dis¬ 
posal  of  our  surplus  chinch  bugs  seems  yet  to 

-Dr.  Bascom:  “A 


remain  an  open  one.’ 
man  must  be  industrious,  thoughtful,  and 
frugal  as  the  final  condition  of  assured  pros¬ 
perity.  Progress  among  men  resolves  itself 
into  personal  qualities,  and  can  be  success¬ 
fully  reached  in  no  other  way.  This  is  God’s 
aphorism.” - Jersey  Bulletin:  “If  a  per¬ 

son  is  not  gentle  enough  to  successfully  handle 
the  gentle  dairy  queen— the  Jersey— he  had 
better  keep  mules,  so  as  to  have  something 
companionable  to  associate  with.” - Dairy¬ 

man  :  “Mr.  Hoard  found  one  of  the  best  butter- 
makers  putting  cream  just  skimmed  into  the 
churn.  When  he  asked  the  farmer  if  he  did 
not  know  that  the  most  of  that  cream  was 
wasted  in  the  butter-milk,  he  replied.  ‘Yes, 
I’ve  read  that  was  so,  but  I  never  took  much 

stock  in  it.” - Globe-Democrat:  Travelers 

tell  us  that  the  country  roads  in  America  are 
in  every  way  inferior  to  those  found  in  any 
other  civilized  country.  So  says  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  in  a  number  devoted  wholly  to 
road-making,  and  then  it  apologizes  for  so 
strong  a  statement.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mr. 
Rural!  We  have  the  vilest  roads  on  any 
continent,  not  excepting  Africa.  And  if  our 
agricultural  papers  can  inaugurate  a  change 
for  the  better,  they  will  do  more  for  us  than 
the  political  parties  have  done  for  25  years. 
Civilization  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  march  out 
of  swamps  and  mud  and  dust,  along  a  high¬ 
way  of  comfort.  The  trouble  now  is  with  our 
path  master  system,  which  is  a  system  of  pre¬ 
tenses  and  fraud  and  failures.” - N.  Y. 

Times:  “Carp  have  been  offered  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market,  and  have  been  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  conservative  and  exacting 
housekeepers  of  that  very  fussy  community.” 
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PLANT  INTERMARRIAGES. 

Nature  seems  to  forbid  these  in  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  world,  as  distinctly  as  reason,  experience 
and  sacred  law  join  with  her  to  forbid  them 
in  our  own  world.  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  during  his 
life,  poured  light  on  the  many  and  singular 
contrivances  by  which  cross-fertilization  is 
provided  for  among  plants,  and  he  does  not 
hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  but  gives  illus¬ 
trations  and  explanations  so  clear  as  to  l>e 
plainly  understandable  with  the  aid  of  the 
very  slightest  acquaintance  with  botany. 
This  useful  study  is  well  worthy  of  attention, 
if  only  to  afford  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
mysteries  and  wonders  of  plant-life,  which  are 
really  as  interesting  as  an  Arabian  Night’s 
tale.  But  the  study  is  worth  more  than  this. 
It  is  obviously  an  intent  of  the  Creator  that 
the  plants  that  meet  us  everywhere,  and  as  to 
which  we  are  continually  asking,  “What  are 
they  for?”  should  not  merely  be  trampled 
under  foot,  but  should  be  made  subjects  of 
examination.  They  are,  like  the  rainbow, 
tokens  of  promise,  of  hope,  of  resurrection’ 
and  of  a  brighter,  happier  world. 

Among  the  expositions  which  Dr.  Gray 
gives  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  deductions  from  his 
wonderful  stores  of  observed  facts  and  test 
experiments,  the  comparisons  ingeniously 
made  between  the  seedling  plants  of  exactly 
equal  vigor  and  age,  set  in  the  same  pot  and 
same  soil:  one  self- or  close-fertilized,  and 
the  other  fertilized  by  pollen  from  a  distant 
plant— are  especially  notable.  The  difference 
in  growth  was  always  in  favor  of  the  latter- 
and,  m  many  cases  so  great,  that  it  seems  to 
promise  wonders  in  the  way  of  improving 
varieties.  All  of  us  who  are  dwellers  in  the 
country,  know  that  wheat  does  not  sport  into 
varieties  or  mix  so  tyeoly  as  Indian  corn.  The 
blossom  of  wheat  has  been  said  by  experienced 
hybridists  to  be  fertilized  before  it  leaves  the 
sheath,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  this  valuable 
grain,  man’s  aid  seems  to  be  wanted,  not  only 
through  all  the  many  perils  and  risks  of  its 
growth  in  the  fields,  but  for  the  infusion  of 
vigor  into  the- seed  through  a  selection  and 
conveyanceof  select  and  non-related  pollen. 
We  hear  of  but  few  cross-breeders  who  have 
made  wheat  a  successful  subject  of  their  use- 
,i  .Y^fc  lfc  is  Perhaps  the  plant,  above 

all  others  in  temperate  climes,  which  promises 
the  greatest  results  and  the  most  widespread 
advantages  from  efforts  in  this  line.  w. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

New  York. 

SouTn  Dayton,  Cattaraugus  Co.— We  are 
having  a  dry,  cold  spring.  At  this  date  the 
cherry  trees  are  just  in  blossom.  Grain  is 
nearly  all  in.  Old  meadows  are  much  killed 
out.  1  hose  of  two  or  three  years’  standing 
look  good;  newly  seeded  will  be  rather  light 
except  those  seeded  to  clover.  All  grains  have 
taken  a  rise  except  wheat.  Oats  are  worth  50 
cents  aud  are  scarce;  corn  75;  barley  85-  po¬ 
tatoes  $1;  meal  §1,35  per  cwt.  Wheat  prom 
ises  well.  Early  pigs  are  worth  §8.  The  acreage 
of  oats  aud  potatoes  around  here  will  be  large- 
the  acreage  of  other  crops  will  be  about  med¬ 
ium.  A  good  many  roots  will  be  sown  this 
spring  and  the  acreage  of  grapes  in  the  north¬ 
ern  piirt  of  the  county  will  be  nearly  double 
what  it  was  last  year.  A  new  canning  factory 
will  be  run  at  Forestville,  which  will  use  a 
good  lot  of  produce,  in  that  line.  The  rasp¬ 
berry  business  is  rather  dropping  off. 

A.  H.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

Peaksville,  Bedford  Co.,  May  20.— Our 
prospects  are  good  for  fairly  good  crops. 
Wheat  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  some 
years.  Oats  were  stunted  by  a  dry  spell  when 

they  were  young,  but  recent  rains  have  de¬ 
cidedly  improved  the  outlook.  Hay  will  be 
good  if  the  season  continues  favorable.  The  to¬ 
bacco  crop  will  be  diminished  considerably, ow¬ 
ing  to  the  present  low  prices.  Plants  are 
plenty,  and  some  planting  has  commenced. 
Corn  is  up  well,  and  a  large  crop  has  been 
planted.  Apples  will  be  a  fair  crop;  peaches 
a  full  crop.  Ri  K> 

For  Tired  Brain. 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  O.  C.  Stout,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  says:  “I 
gjave  it  to  one  patient  who  was  unable  to  trans¬ 
act  the  most  ordinary  business,  because  bis 
brain  was  ‘tired  aud  confused’  upon  the  least 
mental  exertion.  Immediate  benefit,  and  ul¬ 
timate  recovery  followed.” — Adv. 
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TnE  Rural’s  hybrid  rye-wheat  and 
crossed  wheat  plants  have  never  before 
made  so  rank  a  growth  up  to  this  time. 
All  who  see  them  say,  “They  will  go 
down  sure.”  And  that  is  our  conviction. 
To  what  is  it  owing?  First,  to  a  favor¬ 
able  season;  second,  to  the  mulch  applied 
last  winter. 

Note  that  the  operation  of  dehorning 
as  performed  by  Prof.  Plumb  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  took  all  the  way  from  10  to  20 
minutes.  A  Mr.  Johnson  is  reported  by 
the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  as  having 
dehorned  50  head  in  32  minutes!  We 
have  little  faith  in  the  latter  statement. 
See  What  Others  Say. 

The  Editor  of  the  Rural  New-  Yorker 
would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  all  who  are  try¬ 
ing  the  Rural  Trench  System  of  raising  po¬ 
tatoes  would  write  us  a  postal  stating:  (1) 
The  size  of  the  plot ;  (2)  the  quantity  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  used ,  the  manufacturer  and  price; 
(3)  the  name  of  the  variety  of  potato  planted, 
and  any  other  particulars  they  may  choose 
to  add. 

■  - - 

Luring  the  summer  we  shall  publish  a 
Special  devoted  to  the  Country  School.  We 
mean  to  malce  this  one  of  the  most  valuable 
treatises  on  education  ever  published.  The 
subject  is  worthy  of  all  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  that  can  be  given  it.  Much  of  our 
school  money  is  wasted.  We  are  particular¬ 
ly  anxious  to  place  this  paper  in  the  hands 
of  school  officials,  and  we  shall  esteem  it  a 
great  favor  if  our  friends  will  send  us  the 
names  of  all  the  members  of  school  boards 
that  they  can  conveniently  obtain. 

Our  old-time  and  valued  contributor, 
Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack,  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  during  a  brief  visit  to 
the  Rural  Grounds,  informed  us  that  the 
Duchess  Grape  is  hardy  in  her  vineyard. 
It  makes  a  fine  growth  and  yields  a  bushel 
to  a  vine.  The  canes  are  laid  down  and 
merely  covered  with  enough  soil  to  hold 
them.  It  is  hardier  than  the  Niagara  and 
Mrs.  Jack  ranks  it  first  among  white 
grapes.  The  grapes  keep  well  until  the  end 
of  January.  The  Duchess  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  is  tender  and  has  never  yielded 
a  perfect  bunch  of  fruit.  Pocklington  is 
too  late  with  Mrs.  Jack.  Brighton  is 
splendid  in  every  way. 

TnE  Maine  Experiment  Station  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  need  of  seed  examination. 
It  thinks  that  old  and  inferior  seed  is 
often,  intentionally  or  without  design, 
offered  for  sale.  This  causes  a  loss  that 
is  well  known.  Honest  dealers  are  in¬ 
jured  by  the  practices  of  unscrupulous 
seedsmen.  At  present  there  is  no  law  in 
Maine  requiring  seed  dealers  to  register, 
and  no  power  is  granted  the  Experiment 
Station  to  take  samples  for  testing.  Prof. 
Harvey  thinks  that  if  dealers  knew  the 
seeds  they  offer  for  sale  were  liable  to  ex¬ 
amination,  much  the  same  as  fertilizers,  a 
better  grade  of  seeds  would  be  found  in 
the  market.  So  do  we,  and  we  hope  the 
Maine  Legislature  will  act  upon  his  sug¬ 
gestion  and  give  the  Station  authority  to 
exercise  a  seed  control. 


light  room  to  sprout  would  so  change  the 
flesh  of  the  potato  chemically  that  when 
placed  in  the  soil,  the  sprouts  would  make 
no  further  growth.  That  was  just  what 
we  had  been  doing,  the  object  being  to 
plant  ortly  such  potatoes  in  the  “Contest 
Plot”  as,  exposed  to  the  light,  should 
show  a  strong  growth  from  one  or  more 
eyes.  At  first  we  were  inclined  to  select 
other  varieties,  dig  up  our  seedlings  and 
start  again.  But  we  remembered  that  a 
part  of  the  understanding  was  that  theR. 
N.-Y.  seedlings,  Numbers  2,  3  and  4 
should  be  planted.  Our  fears  proved 
quite  groundless.  The  stand  is  perfect 
and  the  shoots,  many  of  them  already 
three  or  four  inches  above  ground,  are  re¬ 
markably  vigorous.  When  we  desire  to 
raise  large  yields  again,  we  shall  certainly 
try  this  same  way  of  testing  the  strength 
of  the  eyes  before  planting. 

- »  - 

Last  Monday  the  Lower  House  of  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  Hatch  Bill  establishing 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  with  a  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  having  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
283  to  13.  Indeed,  there  was  scarcely 
any  opposition,  the  measure  passing  al¬ 
most  without  debate.  The  bill,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  passed  by  the  last 
Congress,  but  shortly  before  adjournment 
it  was  sent  back  from  the  Senate  with  a 
few  minor  amendments,  in  which  the 
House  was  to  concur.  The  pressure  of 
legislation,  however,  was  so  heavy  at  the 
close  of  Congress  that  it  could  not  be 
again  taken  up,  and  hence  it  failed  to  be 
passed.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
bill  will  pass  the  Senate,  though  in  a  slight¬ 
ly  amended  form.  On  Wednesday  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  report¬ 
ed  it  favorably  shorn  of  the  provision 
which  looked  to  the  transfer  to  it  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  which  is  now  attached 
to  the  War  Department.  General  Greely, 
the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  is  known 
to  favor  such  a  transfer,  but  Secretary 
Endicott  is  opposed  to  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  new  Department  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  and  influential 
in  the  Government. 


by  a  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  or  the  new  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  that  the  measure  has  been  passed 
simply  as  a  demagogic  concession  to  pla¬ 
cate  the  “labor”  vote. 


WASTE  MANURE  AND  WASTE  LANDS. 


TnERE  are  waste  places  where  one 
would  least  expect  them.  Many 
Western  farmers  have  a  general  idea  that 
Long  Island  is  one  vast  garden.  They 
would  be  surprised  could  they  travel 
over  portions  of  it.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  not  much  over  one-half  of  the  till¬ 
able  land  on  the  Island  is  cultivated.  The 
census  of  1880  showed  that  there  were 
187,743  acres  of  unimproved  land  in 
Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties.  A  great 
deal  of  this  land  is  within  50  miles  of 
the  most  densely  populated  section  of 
America.  This  land  is  not  exceedingly 
high-priced — much  of  it  can  be  bought 
for  $50  per  acre.  The  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil  has  been  largely  exhausted  au<l 
the  manurial  elements  needed  to  restore  it 
are  too  high  in  price  to  render  their  use 
profitable.  This  state  of  affaijs.  seems 
worse  when  we  realize  that  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  waste  products  are  an¬ 
nually  taken  out  of  this  city  and  dumped 
into  the  Bay  at  a  great  expense  to  tax¬ 
payers  and  a  constant  menace  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  health.  Street  sweepings,  garbage  and 
sewage  must  be  removed  from  the  city. 
If  these  products  could  be  taken  to  those 
wasted  lands  on  Long  Island  the  public 
health  and  the  public  wealth  would  be 
promoted.  Who  will  devise  some  means 
for  transporting  this  material?  Scientific 
men  and  engineers  generally  agree  that  it 
is  just  about  as  practical  for  the  farmer  to 
go  with  a  team  to  pick  up  manure  on  the 
road  as  it  is  to  try  and  utilize  the  fertil¬ 
izing  materials  in  sewage.  Must  it  always 
be  so? 


bronzy-purple ;  those  of  the  Beech  a  red¬ 
dish-purple,  and  those  of  the  oak  a  gol¬ 
den  color.  All  are  surrounded  by  green- 
foliaged  trees,  both  evergreen  and  decid¬ 
uous.  We  should  not  like  to  have  all  of 
our  trees  golden  or  purple ;  green  wears 
better.  But  as  flowers  for  a  period  great¬ 
ly  add  to  the  charm  of  all  plants,  so  these 
bright  leaf  colors  add  a  charm  to  the 
grounds,  and  are  at  once  admired  by  all 
because  they  form  a  beautiful  contrast 
with  the  prevailing  color.  A  velvety 
lawn  in  itself  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing 
part  of  one’s  grounds.  But  a  lawn  with¬ 
out  relief  becomes  wearisome  to  look  upon. 
In  so  far  as  we  may  select  hardy  and  come¬ 
ly  trees  and  shrubs  of  different  species 
and  varieties,  giving  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  places  to  the  choicest,  in  just  so  far 
we  shall  secure  the  first  factor  of  an  ever- 
changing  beauty  that  is  likely  to  increase 
with  years,  and  to  engage  more  and  more 
our  interest  and  affection — variety. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  CHALMERS  MORTON. 


It  seems  as  if  the  increase  of  the  pea 
and  bean  weevil  would  ultimately  render 
pea  and  bean  culture  unprofitable  or  im¬ 
practicable.  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  order  to 
preserve  the  seeds  of  its  cross  bred  peas, 
has  placed  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  as  soon  as  picked  from 
the  vines.  This  kills  the  larvae,  though  not 
until  they  have  wrought  some  injury,  but 
it  impairs  the  vitality  of  the  seed  to  such 
an  extent  that  only  about  one-tenth  will 
grow.  As  a  consequence ,  we  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  the  cross-breeding  and  im¬ 
provement  of  peas  to  others.  During  the 
present  season  we  have  received  three  lots 
of  beans  from  as  many  different  parts  of 
the  country,  which  were  full  of  weevils 
and  weevil  holes.  In  several  the  writer 
counted  between  20  and  30  holes;  in 
many  there  were  from  10  to  20.  The 
highest  numbers  were  found  in  the  largest 
beans.  Several  years  ago  we  sprayed  our 
vines  with  Buhach  water  at  the  time  the 
beetles  were  depositing  their  eggs.  The 
spraying  was  repeated  several  times. 
Other  vines  were  sprayed  with  a  wash 
composed  of  carbolic  acid,  tobacco,  and 
water.  But  the  peas  were  infested  all  the 
same.  Here  we  have  a  problem  for  the 
experiment  stations  to  solve.  A  simple 
and  effective  remedy  would  be  worth  mil¬ 
lions  to  the  country. 


Professor  Plume’s  dehorning  bulle¬ 
tin  bids  fair  to  rival  in  popularity  Profes¬ 
sor  Henry’s  celebrated  record  of  the  expe¬ 
riments  in  feeding  for  fat  or  lean.  The 
success  of  these  pamphlets  shows  how 
quick  farmers  are  to  appreciate  the  work 
of  the  stations  when  a  topic  that  interests 
them  is  clearly  discussed.  Our  contem¬ 
poraries  are  publishing  the  reports  of  these 
dehorning  experiments,  and  making  use 
of  the  cuts  showing  the  structure  of  the 
horn.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Ru¬ 
ral  was  the  first  to  illustrate  this  matter. 
We  gave  pictures  of  a  variety  of  horns 
some  months  ago.  We  consider  the  de¬ 
tails  of  Professor  Plumb’s  experiment  of 
much  importance,  and  have  therefore  giv¬ 
en  his  story  of  how  the  operation  was 
done  and  what  effect  it  had  upon  the  ani¬ 
mals  under  “What  Others  Say.” 


Some  iweeks  ago  we  were  told  by  a 
friend,' a  most  successful  potato  grower, 
that  to  place_seed  potatoes  in  a  warm, 


Last  Tuesday  a  Bill  establishing  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  some  time  ago,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  with  some  minor  amendments. 
The  duties  of  the  proposed  new  Depart¬ 
ment  wfll  be  to  acquire  and  diffuse  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  in¬ 
formation  on  subjects  connected  with 
labor  in  the  most  general  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  sense,  and  especially  upon  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  capital,  including  information  re¬ 
garding  the  hours  of  labor,  the  earnings 
of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  means  of 
promoting  their  mental,  social,  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  moral  prosperity.  The  officers 
of  the  Department  are  to  consist  of  a  Com¬ 
missioner,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  is  to  hold  office  for  four  years, 
and  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year;  a 
chief  clerk,  stenographer,  and  various 
minor  clerks,  copyists,  and  messengers.  It 
will  be  seen, therefore, that  the  new  Depart¬ 
ment  is  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  Department  of  Agriculture,  having 
at  its  head  a  Commissioner  without  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  instead  of  a  Secretary 
with  a  seat  there,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the 
other  Departments.  The  general  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  the  institution  is  unnecessary ; 
that  the  work  can  be  more  efficiently  done 


TnE  announcement  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  John  Chalmers  Morton,  the 
able  editor  of  the  (English)  Agricultural 
Gazette,  on  Thursday,  May  5,. at  the  age 
of  07,  is  a  cause  of  shock  and  bereave¬ 
ment,  not  only  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  have  long  been 
benefited  by  his  teachings,  but  to  those  of 
the  world  at  large,  who  have  lost  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  workers  and  brightest 
lights  in  the  industry  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  He  was  born  in  1821,  and  was 
the  son  of  John  Morton,  agent  for  upwards 
of  50  years,  of  the  Earl  of  Ducic,  on  his 
Gloucestershire  estates.  After  attending 
college  and  university  at  Edinburgh,  he 
joined  the  agricultural  classes  started  by 
Professor  Low;  but  before  reaching  his 
nineteenth  birthday  he  was  summoned 
home  to  take  charge  of  a  large  farm  un¬ 
der  his  father’s  direction.  In  1844  he  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
just  started  by  the  proprietors  .of  the 
Gardener’s  Chronicle,  and  ever  since  he 
has  been  identified  with  it,  making  it,  by 
tireless  labor,  constant  application 
and  great  experience  and  knowledge,  one 
of  the  best  agricultural  papers  not  only  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  In  1855,  with  the  assistance 
of  about  50  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
I  their  several  lines,  he  brought  out  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  which  has 
supplied  a  model  and  vast  stores  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  all  subsequent  works  of  the 
kind.  Modest,  unassuming,  kindly,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  always  hopeful,  always  just,  a 
hard  worker  and  an  upright  man,  he  had 
a  multitude  of  friends  in  life  and  leaves 
a  multitude  of  mourners  in  death.  Agri¬ 
culture  can  ill  afford  the  loss  of  such  a 
man  as  John  Chalmers  Morton. 


A  FIRST  FACTOR. 


brevities. 


TnERE  are  those  among  our  best  author¬ 
ities  in  landscape  gardening,  as  it  is 
called,  who  deem  'the  employment  of  col¬ 
ored-foliage  as  not  quite  in  keeping 
with  good  taste.  Trees  and  shrubs 
should  have  green  foliage,  they 
say.  It  may  not  be  in  keeping  with  Na¬ 
ture  to  select  for  ornament  the  exceptions 
which  she  gives  us  instead  of  the  rule  she 
lays  down,  or  to  admire  what  man  has 
perpetuated  from  Nature’s  freaks.  The 
Rural  regards  variety  as  among  the  first 
charms  of  a  well  planted  country  home, 
and  to  contribute  to  this  variety  the  best 
of  the  so-called  colored-foliaged  trees 
should  find  a  place.  We  are  looking  as 
we  write  upon  the  Golden  Oak,  Purple 
Birch,  Purple  Beech  and  Schwerdler’s 
Maple  growing  within  20  feet  of  each 
other,  and  forming  as  to  position  the  four 
points'of  a  diamond. 

•f  The  leaves  of  the  Schwerdler  are  a  dark 
purplish’ amber  j^those  of  the  Birch  a  dull, 


Dehorning. 

A.  L.  Crosby  takes  the  other  side.  See 
page  365. 

For  poultry  food  we  prefer  and  have  plant¬ 
ed  the  Pond  Corn. 

One  of  our  contemporaries  calls  it  the  Ru¬ 
ral  French  system. 

Up  to  this  date  (May  24)  we' have  seen  hut 
one  beetle  on  the  leaves  of  potatoes.  They 
are  late  this  year.  Currant  worms,  also, 
have  not  as  yet  appeared  in  old-time  force. 

We  find  it  economy  to  use  an  18-inch  lawn- 
mower.  The  lawn-mowers  of  to  day  run  so 
easily  and  do  such  thorough  work  that  an  18- 
inch  machine  is  not  too  heavy  for  an  able- 
bodied  man. 

If  you  want  to  hold  loose  soil  firmly,  use 
the  Canary  Grass,  Phalaris  arundinacea.  It 
spreads  like  wild  fire,  and  takes  complete 
possession  of  the  soil,  enduring  the  severest 
droughts  without  flinching. 

Next  week  the  country  girl  will  have  her 
innings.  A  strong  cartoon  will  picture  many 
l  scenes  in  such  a  girl’s  life  and  some  of  our 
best  writers  will  deal  with  a  subject  that 
should  be  dear  to  every  true  fanner’s  heart. 

Dr.  Kilborne’s  remarks  in  regard  to  de¬ 
horning.  on  page  365,  are  conservative.'and  his 
instructions  as  to  how  the  operation  should  be 
performed  may  be  regarded  as  embodying 
the  most  trustworthy  information  we  have 
upon  the  subject. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  has  shown  commendable 
enterprise  in  issuing  his  dehorning  bulletin. 
This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  far¬ 
mers  generally  and  Prof.  P.  is  first  in  the 
field  with  scientific  and  accurate  experiments. 
Farmers  will  appreciate  such  experiment 
work. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Rural  not  a 
word  is  said  about  chemical  fertilizers.  No 
estimate  of  their  value  is  made  in  the  census 
of  1850.  The  census  of  1880  gives  the  cost  of 
the  fertilizers  purchased  in  1879  at  $28,586,3(17, 
and  New  York  State  farmers  alone  purchased 
$2,715,477  worth,  ranking  third  in  the  list. 
Georgia  came  first  with  $4,346,920  worth  and 
Pennsylvania  second,  with  $3,525,336. 

As  to  Prof.  Massey’s  remarks  on  page  369,  it 
may  be  stated  that  at  the  Michigan  College, 
the  members  of  the  senior  classes  are  placed 
in  charge  of  gangs  of  other  students  and  thus 
get  this  very  executive  training  that  Prof.  M. 

I  desires.  We  believe  it  does  a  boy  good  to 
know  how  to  use  tools.  Certainly  the  man 
who  can  work  himself  is  the  best  qualified  to 
get  work  out  of  others. 

“The  Rural  is  in  a  great  measure  to  blame 
for  my  changing  my  life.  It  has  given  me  a 
love  for  rural  life  and  things,  that  made  close 
office  duties  distasteful  to  me.  So  I  have 
come  back  to  West  Camp  Station  where  I 
have  time  to  plant  potatoes  after  the  Rural’s 
plan,  and  I  can  enjoy  country  life— the  best 
life  of  all.  The  Rural  cannot  do  much  harm 
if  it  should  have  many  more  to  “blame”  it  for 
the  same  cause.  Let  the  good  work  go  on !” 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  from  New  Jersey 
the  following  good  news:  “The  blizzard  of 
last  March  did  more  good  than  harm.  It  kill¬ 
ed  the  English  sparrows  about  here  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  where  we  used  to  see  hundreds 
we  now  see  only  two  or  three.”  This  illus¬ 
trates  an  oft-repeated  proverb  about  an  ill 
wind.  Our  friend  is  hopeful.  If  we  did  not 
know  how  tough  the  English  sparrow  is  we 
might  feel  as  he  does.  We  are  forced  by  the 
facts,  however,  to  think  that  the  sparrow  will 
survive  many  blizzards. 

On  another  page  a  correspondent  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  Indian  corn  is  not  an 
important  crop  in  England.  This  will  sur¬ 
prise  many  American  farmers,  to  whom  corn 
is  bread,  meat,  cash  and  clothing.  But  a  few 
weeks  ago,  Prof.  James  Long,  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  dairy  authority,  issued  a  circular  calling 
upon  all  farmers  who  had  raised  maize  or  in¬ 
tended  to  try  a  crop,  to  communicate  the_  re¬ 
sults.  He  thinks  the  plant  will  prove  the  best 
in  existence  for  a  forage  cropl  How  long 
ago  did  American  farmers  learn  this? 

In  1880  more  money  was  spent  for  chemical 
fertilizers' in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J..  than  in  the  en 
tire  State  of  Wisconsin.  One  of  the  first  bul¬ 
letins  to  be  issued  by  the  new  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  is  a  pamphlet  teaching  toe 
principles  of  chemical  fertilization,  10 
world  moves!”  Chemical  fertilizers  will  not 
hurt  Wisconsin  farmers.  In  studying  the 
subject  we  hope  they  will  not  begin  by  call¬ 
ing  them  all  “phosphates.”  That  word  has 
hopeless!}  mixed  many  good  men.  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  manylmanures'that.dojiot  contain  an 
ounce  of  phosphoric  acid. 
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TIMELY  NOTES  ON  TREES,  SHRUBS 
AND  FLOWERS. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

A  Weeping  Purple  Beech ;  Syringa  villosa 
ancl  oblata;  Andromeda  polifolia;  hardi¬ 
ness  of  Crape  Myrtles ;  forcing  Mayflow¬ 
ers;  Daphne  Genkiva;  Tliunberg's  barber¬ 
ry,  the  Swamp  Privet;  Rhododendron 
Vaseyi;  the  Fragrant  Bush  Honeysuckle. 

A  Weeping  Purple  Beech.— This  is  one 
of  the  new  things  we  have  this  year  received 
from  Germany,  and  it  is  spoken  of  by  those 
who  have  seen  it  growing  there  with  much 
praise. 

Syringa  villosa  is  a  new  lilac  from 
Japan,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  de¬ 
sirable  of  the  genus.  The  flowers  are  pale 
rose-purple  outside,  white  inside,  fragrant  and 
very  beautiful,  and  it  comes  into  bloom  some 
days  after  the  common  and  Persian  lilacs 
have  done  blooming.  It  was  exhibited  from 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  at  Boston,  two  years 
ago,  and  made  quite  a  sensation.  I  see  it  is 
offered  this  year  by  some  leading  nurserymen, 
price  $1.50. 

Andromeda  polifolia  is  a  little  native 
shrub,  quite  common  in  cold  bogs  in  the 
Northern  States,  but  when  in  bloom  an  ex¬ 
tremely  pretty  plant.  In  its  wild  condition  it 
usually  is  a  slender,  straggling  plant,  but  in 
the  garden  it  becomes  a  stout,  stocky  specimen, 
and  thrives  and  blooms  well.  Its  terminal 
umbels  of  almost  globular  pale  pink  flower 
buds  appear  in  April,  and  the  blossoms  open 
in  May  and  last  along  time. 

The  Earliest  Lilac. — Syringa  oblata,  a 
Chinese  species,  is  now  (May  12th)  in  bloom. 
This  is  a  few  days  ahead  of  any  other  lilac  in 
our  collection.  The  flowers  are  rose-purple, 
bold  and  ornamental,  and  not  unlike  those  of 
the  common  lilac,  but  the  plant  itself,  al¬ 
though  it  blooms  when  quite  small,  has  more 
of  a  tree  form  than  bush  habit.  Its  foliage 
has  the  reputation  of  being  mildew  proof. 

[A  plant  each  of  S.  villosa  and  oblata  were 
received  from  Elwanger  &  Be  rry  in  the 
spring  of  last  year.  Oblata  is  slightly  behind 
the  other  lilacs  in  blooming — perhaps  because 
it  is  not  fully  established  in  its  new  quarters. 
— Eds.] 

Crape  Myrtles  (Lagerstroemia). — These 
beautiful  shrubs  are  to  the  Southern  States 
what  the  lilac  is  to  the  Northern  States;  but 
we  all  know  that  tho  crape  myrtles  are  not 
hardy  in  the  North.  A  year  ago  I  sent  to 
Saul  of  Washington  for  some  plants  and  set 
them  out  in  a  well  prepared  place  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  They  grew  vigorously  and  bloomed 
beautifully  for  some  six  weeks.  On  the  ap- 
proch  of  winter  I  cut  them  back  and  covered 
up  each  plant  with  leaves  and  a  barrel,  and 
when  I  uncovered  them  in  April  the  roots 
were  perfectly  sound. 

Mayflower  as  a  substitute  for  Violets. 
— Last  fall  I  went  out  into  the  woods  and 
brought  home  a  lot  of  Epigaea  plants  which  I 
planted  quite  close  together  in  a  cold-frame — 
filled  two  sashes  with  them.  I  hoped  their 
flowers  in  spring  would  partially  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  our  violets  by  disease.  Towards 
spring  they  bloomed  full  and  beautifully  and 
were  pretty  enough  upon  the  plants  in  the 
frame,  but  too  short-stemmed  and  of  too  little 
bulk  altogether  to  be  of  any  use  as  forced 
cut  flowers. 

Daphne  Genkwa. — Is  a  very  interesting 
little  shrub,  a  recent  introduction  from  Japan. 
Its  flowers  are  violet  blue,  showy,  fragrant 
and  appear  about  the  first  of  May,  lasting  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  It  forms  a  small,  bushy 
plant,  two  to  three  feet  high  and  wider  than 
high,  isperfectly  deciduous  with  us  and  blooms 
before  the  leaves  appear. 

Thunberg’s  Barberry  (B.  Thunbergi) — Is 
one  of  the  neatest,  prettiest  and  most  desir¬ 
able  of  all  barberry  bushes  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan.  It  makes  a 
stocky  bush  two  to  three  feet  or  more  high  by 
three  to  four  feet  or  more  across.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  to  leaf  out  and  flower  in  spring, 
and  in  fall  its  foliage  assumes  a  glowing  hue. 
It  produces  and  ripens  a  heavy  crop  of  bright 
red  berries  that  not  only  hang  on  tho  bushes 
all  fall  and  winter,  but  still  remain  till  the 
plants  come  into  bloom  again  next  spring- 
It  is  becoming  a  popular  shrub  and  I  find  it  is 
being  planted  extensively  in  Central  Park. 

The  Swamp  Privet  (Forestiera  acuminata.) 
— Although  this  is  a  Southern  plant,  and  indi¬ 
genous  to  wet  ground,  it  thrives  well  here, 
and  apparently  is  perfectly  hardy.  We  have 
it  growing  in  dryish  ground,  and  it  makes  a 
bushy  growth  of  three  feet  or  more  a  year, 
and  retains  its  foliage,  uninjured  by  weather 
or  insects,  all  summer  long.  Just  now,  May 
12,  it  is  in  full  bloom  and  quite  interesting; 
the  flowers  are  bundles  of  yellow-anthered 


stamens,  without  any  corolla,  and  opposite 
each  other  at  the  joints  of  last  year’s  wood. 
The  leaves  have  not  yet  appeared. 

Rhododendron  (Azalea)  Vaseyi  is  now, 
the  third  week  of  May,  in  bloom  in  our  gar¬ 
den,  and  is  the  earliest  deciduous  species  in 
flower.  Its  blossoms  are  of  a  showy  rose  or 
rose-pink  color,  and  strikingly  beautiful.  The 
plants  survive  out-of-doors  unprotected  over 
winter,  and  appear  to  be  hardy  enough.  This 
desirable  species  was  first  discovered  ten  years 
ago  (June,  1878),  in  Jackson  Co.,  N.  C.  Bo- 
tanically,  it  is  a  most  interesting  plant.  “It 
belongs  to  a  section  of  tho  genus  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  Asiatic,  entirely  unrepresented  in 
our  Atlantic  flora,  and  with  its  nearest  Ame¬ 
rican  relative  is  confined  to  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Cascade  and  Northern  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Fragrant  Bush-Honeysuckle. — 
This  (Lonicera  fragrantissima) ,  the  most  fra¬ 
grant  of  all  honeysuckles,  came  into  bloom  be¬ 
fore  the  snow  of  the  great  blizzard  of  last 
March  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  it  is  now 
and  has  been  ever  since  March  full  of  whitish 
flowers  that  are  so  fragrant  as  to  perfume  the 
atmosphere  within  a  rod  of  the  bushes;  and  it 
will  last  in  bloom  till  the  end  of  May.  It  is 
perfectly  deciduous  with  us — a  few  branches 
near  the  ground  may  retain  some  of  their 
leaves  all  winter,  but  wherever  exposed  they 
lose  their  leaves.  But  it  is  perfectly  hardy 
here.  And  it  is  easily  grown,  too,  and  takes 
as  kindly  as  the  barberry  to  dry  soil.  Standish’s 
bush-hone^ suckle  (L.  Standishii)  flowers  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  way  as  the 
above,  and  before  the  foliage  appeal’s  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tell  the  one  species  from  the 
other,  so  much  alike  in  form,  color  and  fra¬ 
grance  are  their  blossoms.  But  Staudish’s 
stops  blooming  about  the  8th  of  May,  when 
the  leaves  appear.  In  foliage  and  young 
wood  both  species  are  very  different. 


Iauj. 


llEvery  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

CANADA  THISTLES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

W.  L.  B.  A  Seneca  Falls,  New  York. — Is 
there  any  penalty  in  this  State  for  allowing 
Canada  Thistles  to  flourish  on  a  farm  or  along 
tho  road? 

Ans.  Yes.  The  law  of  1885  provides  that  any 
persons  holding  lands  by  lease  or  otherwise, 
who  shall  allow  the  Canadian  Thistle  to  go  to 
seed  on  their  premises,  shall  be  fined  $15,  to 
be  paid  to  the  school  fund  of  the  district.  Any 
citizen  who  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  spread 
of  the  pest  from  his  neighbor’s  lands,  may 
give  notice  to  havo  the  weeds  cut  before  going 
to  seed,  and  if  not  done,  the  constable  or  sup¬ 
ervisor  is  required  to  enter  upon  tho  property 
and  cut  the  weeds  and  can  compel  the  payment 
of  labor  and  costs  from  the  holder  of  the  poll¬ 
uted  lands.  Supervisors  of  public  roads  are 
also  required,  by  the  new  law,  to  cut  the  Can¬ 
adian  Thistle  on  or  along  all  roads  or  unseated 
lands  in  their  districts,  and  in  case  of  failure 
they  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $10,  to  be  recovered 
for  the  use  of  the  parties  about  to  be  injured 
by  such  neglect  or  refusal.  Everybody  inter" 
ested  should  see  to  it  that  this  law  is  enforced. 
HEAVY  DAMAGES  FOR  LOSS  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

In  the  case  of  Leonard  Brothers  and 
Estil  &  Elliott,  just  decided  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Louis,  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  sued  the  Now  York,  Lake  Erie  and  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  Company  for  damages  for  a 
number  of  cattle  lost  while  in  transit  on  the 
line.  In  September,  1883,  Leonard  Brothers 
of  Saline  and  Cooper  Counties,  and  Estil  &  El¬ 
liot  of  Howard  County,  Missouri,  purchased 
384  head  of  Augus-Aberdeen  and  Galloway 
cattle  in  Scotland.  After  crossing  the  ocean 
and  while  they  were  in  transit  to  Missouri  a 
wreck  occurred  on  the  above  road  near  Nan¬ 
kin,  Ohio,  and  many  of  the  cattle  were  killed, 
and  others  so  injured  as  to  be  rendered  un¬ 
profitable  for  breeding  purposes.  All  efforts 
to  compromise  damages  proved  futile,  and  in 
due  time  suit  was  brought  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  first, at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
where  the  verdict  was  unsatisfactory  to  all 
parties.  A  new  trial  was  granted  and  the  case 
was  transferred  to  St.  Louis.  Leonard  Broth¬ 
ers  asked  $58,000  damages  with  interest,  and 
the  jury  gave  them  $44,000  with  interest  for 
four  years,  making  in  all,  $55,889.  Estil  & 
Elliott  brought  suit  for  $12,000  and  the  jury 
allowed  them  $8,750  with  interest,  or  a  total 
of  $11,112.  The  costs  were  enormous  after 
four  years  of  stubborn  litigation. 

INCORPORATION  OF  A  BOROUGH. 

L.  T.,  New  Jersey. — In  our  town  there  are 
three  separate  villages,  each  about  a  mile  from 
the  other  two,  and  each  having  special  inter¬ 
ests  of  its  own.  The  inhabitants  of  one  of 
these  villages  desire  the  incorporation  of  their 
section  of  the  township  as  a  borough  or  town 
of  itself.  How  can  this  be  done? 


Ans. — A  statute  of  New  Jersey,  approved 
April  5, 1878,  provides  that  “the  inhabitants 
of  any  township  or  part  of  township  in  the 
State,  embracing  an  area  not  to  exceed  four 
square  miles,  and  containing  a  population  not 
exceeding  5,000,  may  become  a  body  politic 
and  corporate,  in  fact  and  in  law,  whenever 
at  a  special  election,  to  be  called  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  it  may  be  so  decided  by  a  majority  of 
votes  of  the  electors  of  said  proposed  borough 
who  are  qualified  to  vote  at  elections  for 
State  and  township  officers.”  A  petition  sett¬ 
ing  forth  the  name  and  boundaries  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  borough,  signed  by  persons  owning  at 
least  one-tenth  in  value  of  tho  taxable  real  es¬ 
tate  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  borough, 
is  to  be  presented  to  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
the  Common  Pleas  in  and  for  the  county.  It 
then  becomes  his  duty  to  appoint  a  day  for 
the  voting  and  to  give  due  notice  of  it. 

BEST  WAY  TO  HAVE  A  NUISANCE  ABATED. 

T.  L.  M.,  Middlesex  Co.,N.  J. — On  land  ad¬ 
joining  my  homestead  and  within  100  feet 
of  my  dwelling-house  a  cesspool  through 
which  passes  sower  water  from  three  houses, 
is  overflowing.  The  overflow  forms  a  miry 
pond,  and  finds  an  outlet  through  a  hole  which 
has  been  made  in  the  ground,  and  goes  no  one 
knows  where.  The  owner  of  the  cesspool  is 
also  owner  of  the  laud  on  which  it  stands.  I 
asked  him  more  than  a  month  ago  to  attend  to 
the  nuisance.  Ho  has  paid  no  attention  what¬ 
ever  to  the  matter,  although  the  warm  weath¬ 
er  is  at  hand,  which  will  make  it  malodorous, 
if  not  pestiferous.  There  is  a  Health  Board  in 
our  village,  but  it  has  never  done  anything, 
and  I  doubt  whether  it  would  condemn  this 
cesspool  overflow  as  a'nuisance,  because  as  yet 
the  water  does  not  emit  an  intolerable  odor. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  land-owner.  How  can 
I  get  the  nuisance  abated  in  the  quickest  and 
most  effective  way? 

Ans. — It  is  a  clear  case  of  private  nuisance, 
and  the  readiest  remedy  should  be  supplied  by 
a  court  of  equity.  A  suit  for  damages  would 
lie  in  a  court  of  law;  but  this  would  usually 
not  order  an  abatement  of  the  nuisance.  A 
court  of  equity,  on  the  other  hand,  will  give 
tho  plaintiff  all  the  relief  to  which  he  is  enti¬ 
tled,  including  an  abatement  of  the  nuisance, 
and  an  assessment  of  damages.  The  only 
question  to  be  determined  by  a  court  of  equity 
is  whether  the  plaintiff  ought  to  submit  to 
the  injury  complained  of.  In  cases  where  the 
injury  is  such  that  if  allowed  to  continue  it 
will  seriously  interfere  with  the  plaintiff’s 
rights,  a  court  of  equity  will  grant  an  injunc¬ 
tion  until  all  the  rights  in  the  matter  are  ful¬ 
ly  determined,  even  though  these  are  left  to 
be  settled  by  a  court  of  law. 

R.  N.,  Loclcjjort,  N.  5. — Who  pays  the  col¬ 
lateral  inheritance  tax  when  the  property 
is  left  to  nephews  and  nieces,  part  of  whom 
are  to  receive  specific  amounts  while  the  oth¬ 
ers  are  residuary  legatees?  Is  the  tax  taken 
out  of  the  amounts  of  the  specified  bequests? 

Ans. — The  tax  is  taken  out  of  the  specified 
legacy  where  there  are  no  conflicting  provis¬ 
ions  in  the  will.  But  a  legacy  to  nephews 
and  nieces  is  not  subject  to  the  tax  upon  col¬ 
lateral  inheritances  provided  for  by  the  stat¬ 
ute  of  1885. 

DESCENT  OF  PROPERTY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

T.  S.,  Rome,  N.  Y. — If  a  wife  died  here  leav¬ 
ing  real  estate  inherited  from  her  mother,  to 
whom  does  it  go,  if  she  leaves  no  will  and  the 
father  is  still  alive?  Doesn’t  the  father  have 
a  life  interest  in  it? 

Ans. — According  to  the  laws  of  New  York, 
the  real  estate  of  persons  deceased  descends  in 
the  following  order:  1.  To  the  descendants,  2. 
To  the  father.  3.  To  the  mother,  and,  4,  to 
the  collateral  relatives,  subject  to  various 
other  provisions.  Thus,  if  the  deceased  be  a 
married  woman,  and  she  leaves  a  husband  by 
whom  she  has  had  issue,  he  will  be  “tenant 
by  courtesy”  of  her  real  estate  during  his 
life ;  or  if  the  inheritance  came  to  her  from 
her  mother,  then  if  her  mother  be  dead,  the 
inheritance  goes  to  the  father  for  his  life  time, 
and  the  reversion  to  tho  brothers  aud  sisters 
and  their  descendants.  If  none  such  are  liv¬ 
ing  the  father  will  have  it  in  fee. 


IN  spite  of  the  exposures  of  the  Rural  and 
some  other  papers,  the  action  of  several 
benevolent  associations  and  the  heavy  sen¬ 
tences  inflicted  by  some  of  the  courts,  the 
“frauds  against  women”  or  work-at-home 
swindles,  are  still  numerous  and  thriving. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  them,  known  by 
different  names  in  different  places,  advertises 
to  give  out  fancy  work  for  women  to  do  at 
home  andlmake  "good.returns„for  the  labor. 
Prom^KHo  $15  a  weekM  are  guaranteed.  and 


on  the  circular  sent  out  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
prices  paid  for  embroidery,  which  are  high. 
Some  struggling  woman  sends  a  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry  and  the  answer  states  that  a  sample  of 
the  work  must  be  sent  before  she  is  taken  into 
regular  employ,  the  materials  to  be  furnished 
by  the  fraudulent  advertiser.  For  these  a 
dollar  is  required,  and  if  the  woman  sends 
the  money,  she  receives  a  small  package  con¬ 
taining  a  bit  of  cotton  velvet,  six  inches 
square,  with  a  spray  of  flowers  stamped  upon 
it,  and  a  similarly  stamped  piece  of  felt.  The 
whole  package  costs  perhaps  five  cents.  From 
the  “instructions”  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
tell  what  the  work  is  to  be,  and  most  women 
give  up  in  despair.  But  those  who  persevere 
in  working  out  some  result  are  lured  on  to 
deposit  $5,  aud  in  a  short  time  learn  that  they 
have  been  swindled.  Tho  Workingwomen’s 
Protective  Union,  No.  19  Clinton  Place,  New 
York  City,  and  the  Women’s  Industrial  Edu¬ 
cational  Union,  Boston,  investigate  these 
fraudulent  advertisements  without  charge 
and  protect  women  from  being  swindled  by 
them. 

Here  is  a  new  form  of  an  old  fraud,  by  which 

a  man  thinking  he  is  simply  giving  an  order 

for  goods,  is  really  giving  a  paper  which  the 

swindler  will  readily  transform  into  a  note  by 

merely  cutting  off  the  top  part: 

I  hereby  order  James  Smith  to  send  mo  twenty  five 
Patent  Double-acting  Hay  Rakes,  for  which  when 
sold, 

I  promise  to  pay  on  demand  to  .T.  Smith  or  bearer 
Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500)  at  First  National  Bank, 
Williamsport.  Pa. 

Hail,  Pa.,  July  2,  1887. 

To  Several  Inquirers. — We  have  several 
complaints  against  the  Standard  Pant  Co.,  of 
this  city.  The  gist  of  the  complaints  is  that  the 
concern  sticks  to  all  the  money  sent  for  goods, 
but  never  sends  the  goods.  We  would  cer¬ 
tainly  caution  our  readers  against  having  any 
dealings  with  the  concern _ We  have  re¬ 

peatedly  said  that  we  have  no  confidence 
whatever  in  W.  A.  Ingham  &Co.,  alias  “The 
Speculative  Syndicate”  of  this  city.  We  have 
never  known  an  instance  in  which  investors 
in  “blind  pools”  of  this  kind,  have  not  sooner 
or  later  lost  their  money,  and  it  has  generally 
been  “sooner.”  This  concern  is  constantly 
sending  out  circulars  through  the  mails,  so  it 
must  find  the  business  pay,  otherwise  it 
would  have  closed  up  some  mouths  ago, 
as  its  expenses  must  be  considerable. 

Concerns  Censured.— Under  this  caption 
the  Eye-Opener  will,  from  time  to  time,  give 
the  names  of  various  concerns  he  has  seen 
spoken  against  in  the  papers,  but  which  have 
not  of  late  been  investigated  from  the  Rural 
Office:  The  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company 
of  Mifflinburg,  Union  Co.,  Pa.,  is  charged  with 
making  extravagantly  heavy  assessments. 
One  man  complains  that  he  was  assessed  $15.00 
jn  three  months  on  an  actual  insurance  of  less 
than  $300.  He  then  quit ;  but  he  has  learned 
that  two  assessments  and  one  annual  due  of 
one  per  cent,  have  since  been  collected,  which 
would  have  made  his  outlay  $20  in  one  year 
on  a  horse  worth  $300.  The  great  trouble 
with  all  these  live-stock  insurance  concerns 
is  that  the  expenses  are  so  heavy  that  the 
members  soon  give  up  in  disgust,  and  the 
things  collapse.  .  .  .  The  Philadelphia  Re¬ 
cord  thus  describes  a  swindle  practiced  success¬ 
fully  on  a  number  of  Pennsylvania  farmers: 

“Agents  of  a  lightning-rod  company  induce 
owners  of  buildings  to  allow  them  to  put  up 
rods,  saying  they  want  to  do  it  merely  as  an 
advertisement.  But  when  tho  job  has  been 
completed  they  put  in  a  claim  for  $90,  which 
is  backed  by  a  paper  to  which  the  'agents  ob¬ 
tained  the  signature  of  the  owner  of  the  build 
ing  by  misrepresentation. 

The  folly  of  signing  any  paperjfor  any  person 
in  whom  one  has  not  perfect  confidence  has 
been  exposed  so  often  that  it  might.seem  that 
everybody  would  be  proof  against  it.  But  the 
crop  of  gulliblos  is  perennial ;  hence  the  need 
of  oft-repetition  of  what  to  intellgent  readers 
is  a  stale  and  unprofitable  story. 

Out  in  Michigan  a  stranger  bought  cattle 
of  farmers  in  several  localities,  giving  his 
checks  in  payment  and  taking  receipts  there¬ 
for.  On  presentation  at  the  local  banks  the 
checks  were  duly  cashed,  the  stranger  having 
sufficient  funds  deposited  to  meet  them.  He 
never  called  for  the  cattle,  but  about  the  time 
the  farmers  began  to  be  anxious  for  his  com¬ 
ing  they  received  notices  that  their  obligations 
for  sums  averaging  about  five  times  the 
amounts  of  the  checks,  were  coming  due.  The 
rascal  had  changed  the  receipts  into  notes. 
Moral:  Sign  nothing  for  strangers. 

“The  American  Literary  Aid  Supply  Com- 
pany  of  Chicago”  receives  not  a  word  of  com¬ 
mendation  from  Chicago  agricultural  papers; 
on  the  contrary,  all  disapprove  of  its  method 
of  work,  and  warn  their  readers  against  deal¬ 
ing  with  it. 

A  Pensacola  paper  asks  the  Governor  of 
Florida  to  devise  means  for  punishing  the  ras¬ 
cals  who  deceive  trusting  strangers  and  colo¬ 
nists  by  means  of  such  frauds  as  the  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  Bay  Company  and  similar  swindles  so 
numerous  in  that  State,  all  of  which  have  been 
denounced  here. 
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Woman  s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


^T^here  are  over  sixty  thousand  “superflu- 

I  ous  women”  in  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  so  we  are  often  told.  Yet  but  a  fraction 
over  14  per  cent,  of  the  prison  population  in 
that  State  consists  of  women.  Assuredly  we 
women  are  the  moral  sex. 

*  *  * 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  States  still  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  legislation  of  the  dark  ages,  where 
women  are  concerned.  Two  sample  cases  will 
illustrate  this:  A  few  months  ago  a  poor 
woman  in  Philadelphia,  who  supports  herself, 
her  children  and  her  lazy  husband,  caused 
the  arrest  of  the  aforesaid  protector  on  the 
charge  of  coming  home  intoxicated  and 
smashing  all  the  furniture,  which  she  had  pur¬ 
chased  with  money  earned  by  her  own  work. 
The  Philadelphia  Solon  dismissed  the  charge: 
under  the  State  law  a  woman’s  earning’s  be¬ 
long  to  her  husband,  and  a  man  has  the  right 
to  destroy  his  own  property  if  he  so  desires. 
The  second  case  in  point  was  about  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  a  year-old  baby.  The  father  threat¬ 
ened  to  take  the  child  away  from  its  mother, 
so  she  fled  to  Kansas  with  her  babe,  being  as¬ 
sisted  by  her  two  brothers.  Recently  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Pennsylvania  and  was  immediately 
put  in  jail  for  stealing  her  own  child.  She  re¬ 
fused  to  give  it  up,  in  spite  of  the  judge’s  order, 
and  after  she  and  the  child  bad  been  in  jail 
some  days  the  generous  father  permitted  her 
to  keep  her  infant  on  condition  that  he  was 
allowed  access  to  it.  The  affair  will  most 
probably  end  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  par¬ 
ents,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  barbarity  of 
the  law.  It  is  monstrous  and  unnatural  that 
the  law  should  give  absolute  control  over  an 
infant  to  the  parent  least  able  to  care  for  it. 

*  *  * 

The  prepared  wood  stains,  sold  at  most  good 
paint  shops,  are  very  convenient  and  easy  of 
application.  They  are  admirable  for  coloring  a 
floor  when  one  wishes  to  dispense  with  carpet. 
Cherry,  walnut  or  mahogany  are  prettier 
than  the  lighter  oak  stain.  The  liquid  being 
ready  mixed  there  can  be  no  mistake  made, 
and  it  dries  in  a  few  hours.  A  stained  floor  is 
both  pretty  and  comfortable  for  a  bedroom 
during  the  summer. 

*  *  * 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  Rural  of 
white  enameled  furniture,  now  so  fashiona¬ 
ble,  which  can  be  decorated  at  home.  Very 
pretty  was  a  little  old-fashioned  table  painted 
in  this  way.  It  was  a  square  stand,  having  a 
shelf  below.  It  was  first  sand  papered  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  then  received  two  coats  of  ordi¬ 
nary  white  paint.  When  this  was  dry  it  was 
painted  with  white  enamel  paint,  which  gives 
a  high  gloss  like  that  seen  on  carriages.  The 
legs  were  ornamented  with  rings  of' gilding, 
and  the  table  really  looked  au  expensive  piece 
of  furniture.  The  enamel  may  be  purchased 
ready  mixed;  a  bottleof  Devoe’s  preparation, 
bolding  about  a  pint,  costs  50  cents.  A  table 
or  chair  done  in  black  eDamel,  with  a  little 
gilding,  is  very  handsome.  Of  course  it  takes 
both  time  and  labor  to  do  these  pretty  things, 
but  most  women  are  very  ready  to  expend 
both  in  the  care  of  their  household  goods. 


SOCIAL  MORALITY. 


A.  E.  GIBSON. 


I  wish  there  were  10,000  women  in  this 
country  like  Mrs.  Fisher.  She  not  only  t kin ks 
upon  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  but 
is  not  afraid  to  express  her  thoughts.  She 
evidently  believes  in  calling  things  by  their 
right  names.  Her  recent  discussion  of  the 
social  problem,  iD  connection  with  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Women’s  International 
Convention  at  Washington,  was  timely  and 
to  the  point. 

The  spread  of  social  vices  and  even  gross 
immoralities,  among  what  is  termed  the 
best(?)  society,  is  something  that  should  not 
pass  unchallenged.  There  is  cause  for  alarm, 
and  the  various  movements,  like  the  White 
Cross,  Kings’  Daughters,  etc. ,  have  not  started 
too  soon.  The  doctrine,  or  even  insinuation, 
that  one  code  of  morals  should  exist  for  one 
sex,  and  a  different  one  for  another,  is  most 
pernicious.  Let  the  line  be  clearly  drawn, 
and  let  moral  impurity  be  called  by  the  same 
name  everywhere. 

The  necessity  of  “starting  right,”  and  of 
teaching  children  those  things  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  their  moral  and  physical 
welfare,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  a  clean, 
honorable  life— these  are  matters  of  the  first 
concern.  The  young  should  be  taught,  from 
the  earliest  moment  of  understanding,  the 
supreme  advantage  of  being  pure  and  true  in 
thought  as  well  as  action.  Flain,  honest  talk 
is  needed,  and  Mrs.  Fisher  has  done  well  to 
call  up  these  social  topics.  The  vicious  influ¬ 


ences  of  some  of  the  so  called  fashionable  dress 
costumes  of  women,  and  often  of  the  round 
dance  and  the  like,  need  just  the  kind  of  dis¬ 
approval  given  them  by  Miss  Willard,  Mrs. 
Fisher  and  other  courageous  women  of  the 
land.  The  protest  should  become  universal. 


A  BIT  ABOUT  HOSPITALITY. 


IT  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether,  even 
in  the  case  of  invited  guests,  you  do  your¬ 
self  justice  and  them  an  honor  in  making  their 
stay  a  season  of  unprecedented  toil  and  trou¬ 
ble.  It  is  well  for  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  labor  of  their  own  hands  about  their 
kitchen  and  household  to  ask  no  company 
whom  they  do  not  know  to  be  willing  to  take 
them  as  they  find  them.  What  is  good  enough 
for  John  is  good  enough  for  his  or  your 
friend. 

The  season  is  approaching  when  city  people 
begin  to  cast  about  in  their  minds  for  the 
name  and  address  of  some,  until  now,  forgot¬ 
ten  country  friend— one  to  whom  they  can 
write  that  they  are  coming  to  spend  the  month 
of  June  with  them,  if  that  is  the  season  when 
strawberries  are  ripe.  “The  dear  children  are 
so  anxious  to  be  of  service  in  harvesting  the 
fruit.”  And  so  they  come  with  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage,  and  as  many  of  the  “dear  children”  as 
Heaven  has  blessed  them  with;  and  the  dear 
children,  like  young  Vandals,  as  they  are,  run 
over  your  fruit  beds  and  destroy  instead  of 
harvesting.  They  climb  your  cherry  trees, 
stone  the  birds  and  rob  their  nests,  and  your 
poor  wife  works  for  their  entertainment  from 
morning  to  night,  while  my  lady  from  the 
city  sails  around  in  a  lovely  cool,  white  gown 
(which,  if  your  wife  has  not  a  proper  amount 
of  spirit,  she  may  even  hand  her  to  be 
laundried).  When  they  go  back  to  the  city, 
after  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks,  they  borrow 
your  best  basket,  which  they  fill  with  your 
choicest  fruit  to  take  back  with  them,  and  in 
parting  coolly  ask  you  to  hunt  them  up  when 
you  come  to  the  city.  You  will  never  find 
them,  and  if  you  did  they  would  be  ashamed 
of  the  signs  of  honest  toil  on  your  hands,  and 
of  the  country  cut  of  your  clothes. 

I  may  seem  to  write  with  an  undue  amount 
of  indignation,  but  “in  my  salad  days,  when  I 
was  green  in  judgment,”  I  have  been  a  suf¬ 
ferer  from  such  inroads.  There  came  a  time, 
however,  when  I  found  courage  enough  to 
throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  reply  to  all  such 
letters  of  self-invitation  that  we  had  not 
found  it  convenient  to  take  summer  boarders, 
preferring  the  quiet  of  our  homo  life  to  any 
emolument  that  might  arise  from  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  but  that  good  accommodations  could 
be  had  at  such  and  such  a  place,  and  we  should 
be  happy  to  have  them  stroll  over  when  in 
the  neighborhood.  I  hope  that  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Rural  have  been  made  the 
victims  of  a  like  imposition,  they  will  make  a 
bold  strike  for  freedom.  mrs.  g.  e  a. 

- - ■ 

NOTES  FROM  HILLSIDE  FARM. 

EMMA  L.  BLISS. 

I  think  Dr.  Hoskins  has  presented  the  true 
dark  side  of  farming,  at  least  as  I  see  it.  To 
toil  early  and  late,  contrive  every  way  to 
keep  up  and  improve  the  farm,  stock,  etc.,  and 
never  get  out  of  debt,  or  at  best  just  make  a 
living  and  be  always  cramped  for  money.  We 
like  the  farm  life  and  enjoy  the  work,  but  wo 
do  like  to  see  it  pay.  Then  we  could  buy  the 
books  and  papers  we  would  like,  aDd  have 
time  to  enjoy  them,  we  could  beautify  our 
homes,  and  take  an  occasional  trip  for  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit  without  having  it  spoilt  by 
thinking  of  the  time  and  money  that  ought  to 
have  been  used  some  other  way. 

If  any  of  the  Rural  readers  have  any  speci¬ 
mens  of  Trailing-arbutus  or  anemone  I  would 
consider  it  a  great  kindness  if  they  would  send 
me  some.  I  have  never  seen  either.  We  have 
Spring-Beauty,  hepatica,  adder’s-tongue, 
Dutchman’s  breeches,  squirrel-corn,  red  and 
white  birthroot,  dentaria  or  crinkle-root, 
blood-root  and  globe-flower:  all  these  in  pro¬ 
fusion  and  some  others  in  the  spring.  The 
dentaria  that  Margaret  B.  Harvey  speaks  of 
is  not  like  ours.  We  have  the  small  pink  ge¬ 
ranium  in  the  summer,  and  that  is  the  first 
growing  thing  I  find  in  the  spring.  Its  pretty 
green  and  red  leaves  will  grow  nicely  in  the 
house  by  pulling  it  up  by  the  root  and  putting 
it  in  water. 

After  washing  the  hands  in  suds,  rinse  in 
clear  water.  If  they  are  rough  and  chapped, 
wipe  out  of  the  suds,  and  while  still  damp  rub 
on  a  little  glycerine. 

It  is  late  now,  but  next  year  try  frying 
your  parsnips  in  butter  after  they  are  boiled. 
They  are  good. 

Save  your  orange  peel  and  dry  it  to  put  in 
apple  sauce,  pies,  etc. 

Put  a  chair  where  you  will  have  to  move  it 
or  stumble  over  it  if  you  want  to  remember 
something  you_want4to_do  in.the  morning. 


THE  DRESSMAKER  OF  TO-DAY. 


s.  c. 


Some  one  has  said  that  a  subject  for  philo¬ 
sophical  investigation  is  why  there  should  be 
so  much  trouble  over  women’s  clothes.  The 
problem  was  thought  to  bo  solved  for  a  while 
when  we  got  to  employing  men  as  dressmak¬ 
ers,  and  tailor-made  suits  undoubtedly  are  a 
great  satisfaction  to  the  wearer,  but  few 
wearers  can  pay  $40  to  have  a  suit  made,  the 
cloth  of  which  costs  only  half  that  sum.  The 
high  priced  dressmakers  who  can  turn  you 
out  a  really  stylish  and  well-made  gown,  have 
this  disadvantage  to  one  who  is  obliged  to 
economize,  in  addition  to  their  high  charges, 
that  they  require  an  exorbitant  number  of 
yards  of  goods,  and  will  never  take  the 
trouble  to  return  what  may  be  left.  A  cheap 
dressmaker  gives  your  gown  a  servant-girlish 
air  that  is  intolerable  to  a  lady  bred. 

There  is  just  one  way  in  which  a  woman  of 
intelligence  can  solve  this  problem,  and  that 
is  by  making  her  own  gowns.  You  may  not 
have  time,  but  think  what  a  lot  of  coarse  work 
you  can  hire  done  for  the  price  of  a  well  made 
dress.  If  you  once  get  a  dress  that  fits  you, 
never  throw  or  give  it  away.  Rip  the  waist 
when  it  is  worn  out,  and  carefully  cut  and 
keep  the  pattern.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  have 
a  perfect  lining  fitted  by  the  best  dressmaker 
or  tailor  to  whom  you  have  access.  After  a 
little  practice  you  will  learn  to  drape  a  gown 
as  well  as  any  dressmaker,  and  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  satisfaction  in  wearing  a 
dress  that  you  have  made  yourself.  Making 
over  a  dress  is  excellent  practice.  If  ladies  in 
any  rural  community  would  form  themselves 
into  amateur  dressmaking  clubs,  and  do  their 
sewing  in  concert,  they  would  find  it  very 
pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.  They  might 
meet  at  each  other’s  houses,  or  at  the  house  of 
some  friend  who  may  own  the  best  sewing 
machine,  and  while  one  among  them  would  be 
sure  to  have  the  best  eye  for  fitting,  another 
would  undoubtedly  possess  especial  skill  in 
draping,  and  so  they  would  prove  of  mutual 
benefit.  Four  of  the  baudsomest  costumes  to 
be  seen  on  the  street  were  made  in  this  way 
by  a  number  of  New  York  ladies,  who  rebel¬ 
led  against  the  tyranny  of  their  fashionable 
dressmaker. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

This  is  the  Jaw  of  benefits  between  men ;  the 
one  ought  to  forget  at  once  what  he  has  given, 
and  the  other  ought  never  to  forget  what  he 

has  received . 

There  is  none  made  so  great  but  he  may 
need  both  the  help  and  service  and  stand  in 
fear  of  the  power  and  unkindness  even  of  the 

meanest  of  mortals . 

The  N.  Y.  Observer  says  that  imitation  of 
Christ,  then,  is  the  true  method  for  living  a 
Christian  life.  It  is  useful  to  ourselves,  and 
it  is  the  prime  way  of  honoring  God.  We 
glorify  more  by  endeavoring  to  become  like 
Him  than  by  prayers  and  offerings,  by  holy 
services,  or  learned  essays  upon  the  divine 
character  and  attributes.  The  more  like  God 
we  become,  the  more  truly  obedient  and  sub¬ 
missive,  so  much  the  more  do  we  honor  Him 
who  has  said,  “Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy”: 
“Them  that  honor  me  I  will  honor.” . 

A  perfect  faith  would  lift  us  absolutely 
above  fear.  It  is  in  the  cracks,  crannies  and 
gulfy  faults  of  our  belief,  the  gaps  that  are 
not  faith,  that  the  snow  of  apprehension  set¬ 
tles  and  the  ice  of  unkindness  forms . 

It  is  possible  for  a  noble  life  to  exist  inde¬ 
pendent  of  motherhood,  but  is  It  not  true,  as 
has  been  said,  that  there  is  but  one  thing  more 
beautiful  than  the  wife — that  is  the  mother. .. 

The  Christian  at  Work  says  that  every  week¬ 
day  about  100,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  either 
in  its  entirety  or  in  portions,  are  sent  forth 
from  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  and 
since  its  foundation  it  has  issued  translations 
in  250  languages.  During  its  last  year  of 
work,  3,118,304  Bibles,  or  portions,  were  issued. 

The  Indiana  Farmer  says  that  education  is 
learning  to  observe  and  think.  Schools,  books 
and  teachers  are  but  the  tools  by  which  the 
work  is  done,  but  if  too  many  helps  are  em¬ 
ployed  the  work  is,  too  often,  but  superficial¬ 
ly  done . 

The  farm  gives  the  finest  opportunity  for 
reading  the  great  book  of  Nature  as  the  sea¬ 
son  turns  its  leaves  and  exposes  each  day  a  now 
page.  His  hands  soon  learn  to  do  the  work, 
aud  his  mind  is  left  free  to  the  task  of  thought 

in  the  quiet  of  the  field . 

J.  W.  Faber  says  that  every  solitary  kind 
action  that  is  done,  the  world  over,  is  working 
briskly  in  its  own  sphere  to  restore  the  balance 
between  right  and  wrong.  Kindness  has  con¬ 
verted  more  sinners  than  either  zeal,  eloquence 
or  learning,  and  these  three  never  converted 
any  one,  unless  they  were  kind  also.  The  con¬ 
tinual  sense  which  a  kind  heart  has  of  its  own 
need  of  kindness  keeps  it  humble.  Perhaps  an 


act  of  kindness  never  dies,  but  extends  the  in¬ 
visible  undulations  of  its  influence  over  the 
breadth  of  centuries . 

Speaking  of  dyspepsia  and  its  cure,  Dr. 
Oswald  says  that  temporary  blue-devils  are 
far  preferable  to  a  persistent  blue-pill  Beelze¬ 
bub  . 

Aid  nature  by  all  legitimate  means.  Mas¬ 
ticate  thoroughly  every  particle  of  solid  food. 
Eschew  spices.  Avoid  pickles,  cheese,  salt 
meat,  saurkraut  and  hot  drinks . 

Take  a  light  breakfast,  a  lighter  lunch, 
postpone  the  principal  meal  till  after  the  day’s 
work  is  done,  and  make  the  after-dinner  hours 
as  pleasant  as  possible . 


Goethe  said,  happy  he  who  soon  detects 
the  chasm  that  lies  between  bis  wishes  and  his 
powers . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E  M.  CARMAN. 


SOME  HOUSEHOLD  NOTES. 

MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 

In  some  large  fruit-canning  and  preserve¬ 
making  establishments,  the  juice  of  the  rhu¬ 
barb  stalk,  or  pie  plant,  forms  the  base  of 
jellies  that  are  sold  under  a  variety  of  names, 
according  to  the  fl  ivor  used.  No  other  vege¬ 
table  that  I  know  of  is  so  inexpensive  as  to 
time  and  labor  in  jelly-making,  as  rhubarb. 
All  each  stalk  requires  is  to  be  clean,  nipped 
of  its  leaf,  and  cut  into  lengths  short  enough 
to  go  into  the  preserving  kettle  which  may 
have  a  tablespoonful  of  water  in  the  bottom 
to  keep  the  pieces  from  burning.  Stew  until 
tender,  then  strain  through  a  bag,  add  sugar 
and  proceed  as  in  any  other  jelly-making. 
When  unflavored  it  is  a  very  nice  jelly  to  be 
served  with  meats.  If  a  strawberry  flavor  is 
desired,  drop  a  few  fresh  berries  into  the  juice. 
If  no  fresh  fruit  is  to  be  had  for  flavoring,  try 
a  cup  of  old  raspberry  jelly  in  several  piuts  of 
the  rhubarb  juice,  of  course,  allowing  it  to 
dissolve  in  it,  and  boil  up.  If  all  households 
were  like  my  own,  the  jelly  supply  would  be 
more  important  than  that  of  butter,  as  the 
former  is  vastly  preferred  for  a  bread  spread, 
while  the  laddie  declares  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  eat  bread  with  butter  on  it  for  his 
school  luncheon,  and  he  thrives  beautifully  on 
the  bread  smeared  with  jelly  and  never  tires 
of  it.  So  I  have  come  to  regard  rhubarb  as 
my  best  resource  in  securing  a  supply  of  the 
needed  article  with  the  least  trouble.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  rhubarb  juice  could  be 
flavored  with  a  lemon  cut  up  and  thrown  into 
the  boiling  mass,  but  I  have  never  as  yet 
tried  it. 


A  good  many  people  find  ordinary  floor 
matting  au  excellent  article  to  lay  between 
the  wire-woven  bed -spring — hospital  spring  as 
it  is  sometimes  called — and  the  mattress.  The 
matting  keeps  its  place  well,  and  the  accumu¬ 
lating  dust  is  readily  shaken  out  of  it.  As  a 
floor  covering,  there  is  no  economy  whatever 
in  buying  a  cheap  article.  We  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  the  use  of  matting, 
and  find  that  it  is  much  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  to  pay  at. the  rate  of  30  cents  a  yard  than 
to  buy  for  18  to  20  cents.  In  low-priced  mat¬ 
ting  the  web  is  uneven,  and  for  it  to  wear 
well,  it  must  lie  absolutely  smooth  and  taut 
upon  the  floor.  But,  all  things  being  equal,  I 
doubt  if  as  much  good  service  can  be  had  out 
of  any  floor  covering  as  out  of  a  closely  woven 
three-ply  ingrain  carpet. 

A  fritnd  was  lately  giving  me  a  gentleman’s 
account  of  an  English  breakfast,  as  he  found 
it  in  an  aristocratic  country  house  in  England. 
He  wasau  American,  and  he  came  down  to  the 
breakfast  room  as  he  would  at  home,  said 
“Good  morning”  to  his  hostess,  whom  he  found 
seated  at  the  coffee  urn.  He  sat  down  to  be 
waited  on  by  a  servant.  After  the  hostess  had 
poured  his  coffee  it  stood  for  some  time,  when 
she  finally  said  to  him,  “Come  and  get  it.” 
All  this  time  he  was  wondering  wbat  he  was 
to  have  to  eat,  when  presently  another  guest 
sauntered  in — an  Englishman.  He  walked  to 
the  sideboard,  took  the  covers  off  the  dishes  to 
see  what  they  contained,  did  the  same  thing 
to  dishes  on  the  table,  stuck  up  his  nose  at 
some,  but  ended  by  helping  himself  to  what 
he  best  liked.  No  servant  appeared  during 
the  meal,  and  everybody  helped  himself  as  he 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  sve  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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came  in,  read  newspapers  or  letters,  and  left 
the  table  when  he  pleased,  without  ceremony. 
Even  “Good  morning”  was  too  formal  a  salu¬ 
tation,  and  was  shortened  into  “mi”  or  “nale,” 
with  a  nod  of  the  head. 

Housekeepers  who  have  no  money  to  spend 
for  the  unnecessary  things  of  life,  often  think, 
undoubtedly,  that  one  of  the  fine  features  con¬ 
nected  with  wealth  and  a  sumptuous  estab¬ 
lishment  is  the  ease  and  absence  of  worry  with 
which  one  can  receive  and  entertain  visitors. 
But  it  would  appear  that  even  royalty  itself  is 
not  exempt  from  such  cares.  When  Queen 
Victoria  lately  went  to  visit  her  daughter,  the 
Empress  of  Germany,  the  domestic  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  must  have  been  quite  upset, 
as  more  than  two  hundred  workmen  went 
flying  about  to  get  rooms  ready  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  visitor.  And  was  it  not  mentioned  in  the 
memoirs  of  Princess  Alice,  that  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  came  to  visit  her  she  had  to 
make  up  a  bed  for  him  in  the  dining  room. 
Every  condition  of  life  has  its  limitations,  and 
the  more  modest  the  condition  the  less  the 
worry.  The  rich  confess  that  the  poor  are 
the  really  happy,  w  hile  the  poor  fret  because 
they  are  not  rich;  and  so  runs  the  world,  quite 
overlooking  the  truth — that  happiness  is  born 
of  the  heart. 


NOTES  AWAY  FROM  HOME. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

“It  does  one  good  to  get  away  from  home: 
the  friction  brightens  life,”  so  said  my  friend, 
when  I  reached  Boston,  where  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  a  magnolia  tree  all  abloom 
in  pink  and  white.  It  had  been  an  uneasy 
night  of  travel,  for  the  journey  was  unusually 
tiresome,  awakened  as  we  were  in  the  night 
and  obliged  to  leave  the  Pullman  to  pass  a 
wrecked  train,  where  death  and  destruction 
had  passed  over.  Half  a  mile’s  walk  in  a 
dreary  rain,  filled  with  fear  for  the  result  on 
my  invalid  companion,  along  a  narrow  path¬ 
way  with  only  room  for  careful  footsteps  and 
below  rushing  water  in  a  steep  ravine.  It  was 
lit  by  bonfires  of  the  burning  wreck  and  the 
scene  was  weird  and  strange,  with  anxious 
faces  and  silent,  troubled  passengers.  But 
morning  brought  us  safely  to  Boston  and  the 
afternoon  found  us  driving  over  the  spacious 
grounds  of  Mr.  Sargent,  and  investigating  a 
little  of  the  working  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
where  acres  of  ground  are  given  to  trial  beds 
of  plants,  to  domesticate  them  and  study 
their  habits.  The  immense  amount  of  work, 
thought,  and  time  put  on  this  place  especially 
attracted  me,  and  it  seemed  to  me  not  to  meet 
the  appreciation  it  deserved. 

Many  of  the  foreign  shrubs  must  be  acquisi¬ 
tions  as  they  bloom  earlier  than  ours,  the 
Japan  plum  and  cherry  trees  being  white 
while  the  native  trees  are  only  in  bud.  The 
grounds  are  systematically  arranged  as  in  the 
best  botanical  authority,  begining  with  the 
magnolias  and  ending  with  the  pines.  Boston 
is  as  delightful  as  ever,  full  of  the  newest 
ideas ;  even  the  grass  seemed  greener  than  any¬ 
where  along  the  route. 

How  far  off  home  appears  when  one  thinks 
of  it,  and  how  forgotten  things  will  stand  out 
in  the  memory  connected  with  it.  But  no 
matter  what  difference  may  be  in  our  present 
surroundings,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  so  often 
expressed  in  the  Rural,  that  it  pays  to  add 
any  beauty  to  one’s  homely  surroundings. 
The  gardens  here  are  blossoming  in  beauty, 
there  is  no  lack  of  early  flowers  and  shrubs. 
Everything  shows  care  and  attention,  with  a 
desire  to  make  the  best  of  any  position,  and 
to  cover  defects  and  deformities.  Many  a 
lesson  might  be  learned  from  this  practice — 
to  make  the  very  best  of  our  lives,  and  em¬ 
ploy  them  for  the  pleasure  of  others  as  well  as 
of  ourselves,  just  as  the  flowers  blossom  for  any 
passer-by.  If  in  our  life  work  we  could  bring 
helpful  flowers,  gifts  that  are  ours  to  brighten 
the  lives  of  others,  our  own  would  gather 
sweetness.  Passing  by  many  farm-houses 
along  the  route  there  was  no  trouble  in  learuj 
ing  the  character  of  the  inmates  of  the  houses 
we  passed.  Neatness  and  thrift  are  as  clearly 
printed  on  door-yards,  as  on  printed  lines,  and 
everything  of  beauty  must  add  to  some 
person’s  enjoyment.  They  brought  me  a 
bunch  of  woodsy  violets  that  had  perfume  to 
them  ever  so  sweet.  As  they  came  to  me  I 
opened  a  magazine  and  read  therein  a  poem 
that  suited  me. 

“It  makes  the  dear  old  world  seem  doubly  fair 
To  know  that  many  a  forest  seam  and  hem, 

Is  fringed  with  ferns,  and  sweetest  blossoms,  where 
No  foot  intrudes,  nor  fingers  gather  them.” 

“O  life!  my  life  that  cravest  larger  place 
Prating  of  rusted  gifts,  and  pinioned  feet, 

Peace!  thou  wilt  need  thine  own  and  borrowed  grace 
If  thou  wouldst  make  one  narrow  niche  complete.” 


HOW  TO  COOK  LAMB. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  culinary  advice 
floating  through  the  press,  which,  if  followed, 
would  soon  bring  any  one  who  was  not  a  mil¬ 


lionaire  to  bankruptcy.  I  cannot  conscien¬ 
tiously  say  I  believe  with  Miss  Corson,  that 
in  New  York  a  family  of  two  adults  and  three 
children  can  furnish  their  table  well  on  $500  a 
year;  certainly  not  if  they  are  going  to  have 
olives,  terrapin,  venison,  and  fresh  fruit  in 
season. 

The  culinary  points  given  in  the  Rural  are 
always  to  be  depended  on,  and  to-day  wo  will 
discuss  “Mary’s  little  lamb”  in  the  form  of 
stews,  epigrammes,  and  roasts.  You  may  buy 
a  hind  quarter  of  lamb  for  from  10  to  12  cents 
a  pound,  according  to  the  season.  Cut  off  the 
chops  and  reserve  them  for  another  dinner- 
and  serve  the  leg  baked  d  la  Milanaise.  W rap 
it  in  the  leaf  fat,  season  nicely,  pour  a  little 
hot  water  in  the  dripping  pan,  and  roast  rare 
in  a  quick  oven,  basting  frequently.  Dish  the 
meat  and  surround  with  macaroni  d  la  Milan¬ 
aise,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  dish.  This 
is  simply  macaroni  boiled,  drained,  aud  heat¬ 
ed  in  a  white  sauce;  (directions  for  making 
this  have  been  given  in  the  Rural).  Season 
with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  grated  cheese,  and, 
if  practicable,  mix  with  minced  mushrooms 
and  beef-tougue  cut  in  dice.  If  your  family 
is  small,  and  the  meat  has  been  cut  neatly  from 
the  center,  it  will  make  a  good  appearance 
the  next  day  by  filling  the  cut  with  mashed 
potatoes  and  setting  in  the  oven  to  brown. 
Serve  this  time  with  a  mint  sauce.  The  first 
day  only  the  dish  gravy  will  be  necessary. 

Supposing  that  we  are  catering  for  a  small 
family  of  two  adults  aud  two  or  three  children, 
the  usefuness  of  this  leg  of  lamb  is  not  by  any 
means  at  an  end.  You  may  make  a  mince 
for  breakfast  by  taking  every  bit  of 
meat  from  the  bone,  chopping  it  fine, 
seasoning  highly,  and  heating  in  the 
gravy  which  may  be  left,  or  making  a  little 
with  butter  and  water.  If  too  moist  spread  it 
over  toasted  bread,  or  if  any  of  the  macaroni 
was  left  mince  it  up  with  the  meat.  You  will 
want  no  better  breakfast  with  a  pea,  or  to¬ 
mato,  or  asparagus  omelet.  It  will  be  a  little 
more  trouble  than  to  serve  it  cold,  but  it  will 
be  so  much  nicer  that  Tom  will  doubtless  re¬ 
ward  you  with  one  of  those  old,  lover-like 
smiles  that  may  have  become  somewhat  rare. 
If  you  want  your  husband  to  remain  your 
lover,  don’t  be  afraid  of  using  the  means  to 
keep  him  so.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
with  the  man  who  applied  for  a  divorce,  and 
when  asked  on  what  grounds  he  based  such 
an  application  said,  “Self-preservation  is 
Heaven’s  first  law;  if  I  eat  leathery  steaks 
and  doughy  bread,  and  drink  muddy  coffee 
much  longer  I  shall  be  dead.”  A  woman  who 
does  not  know  how  to  reign  in  her  kitchen  is 
not  fit  to  reign  in  a  parlor,  much  less  in  such 
a  kingdom  as  her  husband’s  heart. 

You  may  still  make  a  broth  from  the  now 
gaunt  aud  bare  anatomy  of  our  quarter  of 
lamb.  I  will  suppose  that  for  breakfast  or 
dinner  you  have  cooked  the  chops  which  you 
at  first  removed,  according  to  directions 
which  I  shall  give  below,  and  you  will  save 
the  bones.  Put  all  together  with  any  other 
trimmings  of  meat  that  you  may  have,  and 
gravy  of  any  sort  into  the  soup  kettle;  cover 
with  cold  water,  about  a  quart  and  a  pint, 
adding  one  sliced  onion,  one  small  carrot,  two 
leeks,  and  parsley  and  celery.  Simmer  all  for 
three  hours;  strain,  aud  remove  the  fat  if  any. 
Return  to  the  fire  with  a  large  cupful  of 
stewed  tomatoes,  and  half  a  cup  of  washed 
rice.  Simmer  until  the  rice  is  tender,  and 
serve. 

CHOPS  A  LA  BRETONNE. 

This  is  the  way  chops  are  cooked  by  the 
peasants  in  that  province  of  France  called 
Brittany — one  of  the  ways,  [for  even  the 
French  peasant  seldom  cooks  his  meat  twice 
in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Trim  eight 
large  lamb  chops ;  flatten,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  broil;  dish  up  with  alternate  chop¬ 
shaped  pieces  of  bread  fried  brown  in  drip¬ 
ping  or  butter,  and  pour  a  Bretonne  sauce  in 
the  middle.  To  make  this  sauce  mince  two 
onions  and  fry  in  a  saucepan  with  an  ounce 
of  butter;  stir  in  an  ounce  of  flour,  and  dilute 
with  a  large  cupful  of  any  kind  of  weak  broth; 
season  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  pass  through 
a  strainer  and  finish  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley. 

Chops  are  called  d  la  Cussy  when  they  are 
fried  brown,  dished  with  heart-shaped  crout¬ 
ons  (bread  browned  in  fat),  and  a  sauce  made 
of  a  tablespoouful  of  butter  thickened  with  a 
like  quantity  of  flour,  and  diluted  with  half  a 
pint  of  broth,  with  minced  mushrooms  and 
beef  tongue  added,  is  poured  in  the  center. 

EPIGRAMME  OF  LAMB. 

You  may  use  a  breast  of  lamb  -or  mutton, 
such  as  can  be  bought  for  five  or  six  cents  a 
pound.  Put  it  over  the  fire  in  boiling  water 
sufficient  to  cover  it,  with  a  carrot,  one  onion, 
and  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  celery  tops ;  let  it 
simmer  until  you  can  easily  pull  out  the  bones 
—about  three-quarters  of  an  hour— adding  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  water  during  boiling. 
Pull  out  the  bones  and  lay  the  meat  between 
two  platters,  putting  a  flat  iron  on  it  until 


cold.  Cut  in  neat  pieces,  dip  in  beaten  egg 
and  bread  crumbs  and  fry  brown.  Serve  with 
peas  in  the  center  of  the  dish  or  with  a  tomato 
sauce.  Use  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled, 
after  the  fat  has  been  removed,  for  soup,  or 
for  making  a  dish  of  rice  d  la  Milanaise. 
Wash  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice ;  put  a  little 
butter  in  a  saucepan,  and  when  hot  turn  in  the 
rice;  stir  until  it  colors;  add  a  minced  onion 
and  cook  until  that  colors  also,  then  pour  over 
enough  of  the  boiling  broth  to  keep  it  from 
burning  aud  cook  until  the  rice  is  tender.  It 
must  be  moist  without  being  watery,  and  you 
must  add  more  broth  as  fast  as  it  becomes  ab¬ 
sorbed. 

Another  way  of  cooking  a  breast  of  lamb  is 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  a  broad  saucepan  with 
very  thin  slices  of  fat  salt  pork:  lay  on  the 
lamb,  sprinkle  over  the  very  thin  peel  of  a 
lemon,  a  minced  onion,  and  some  sweet 
herbs:  cover  with  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
simmer  under  a  close  lid  for  one  hour;  turn  the 
meat  and  simmer  another  hour.  Meantime 
boil  and  drain  a  half  pouLd  of  macaroni  broken 
into  short  pieces;  season  with  pepper  and  salt 
and  lay  upon  a  flat  dish.  Put  the  lamb  on  it; 
thicken  the  gravy,  season  nicely  and  pour 
over  all.  With  this  you  want  some  whole 
baked  tomatoes.  palmetto. 

- -  ■»  »  »  - - 

’TWAS  FAULTY  CALCULATION. 

If  Dr.  Hoskins’s  autobiography  is  a  true 
story,  somebody  [ought  to  tell  him  that  one 
cause  of  his  failure  to  make  farming  pay  was 
lack  of  calculation,  as  his  Yankee  neighbors 
would  say,  as  is  proven  by  his  buying  thorough¬ 
bred  cattle  without  either  money  to  pay  for 
them  or  feed  to  keep  them;  by  putting  out 
hundreds  of  grape-vines  before  ascertaining 
whether  the  fruit  would  ripen  in  his  latitude, 
etc.  The  lack  of  “calculation”  would  have 
been  equally  disastrous  in  other  occupations 

—even  in  those  pursued  by  the  successful  broth¬ 
ers. 

It’s  not  fair,  either,  to  make  such  sweeping 
assertions  as  that  farming  does  not  pay,  with¬ 
out  some  qualifying  phrase  as, “I  think,”  or  “in 
my  case,”  “or  under  my  observation.”  The 
world  is  wide.  Massachussetts  is  but  a  small 
part  of  these  great  United  States,  even  if  Bos¬ 
ton  is  called  the  “Hub  of  the  Universe.” 

Was  Dr.  Hoskins  a  practicing  physician  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  trying  to  farm? 
If  so,  he  had  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  to  get 
them  all  of  the  right  temperature — [Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins  merely  put  the  experience  of  a  neighbor  in 
shape  for  the  Rural— Eds.] — and  is  that  the  only 
farming  that  pays  which  adds  to  the  dollars 
and  cents  of  the  farmer?  Is  experience 
worth  nothing  to  himself  and  to  others?  Are 
not  the  quiet  and  independence  of  farm  life 
worth  more  than  surplus  gold?  Is  not  he  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before  a  public  benefactor? 

Anyway  it  is  fortunate  for  the  hungry 
world,  since  “the  farmer  feedeth  all,”  that  not 
many  farmers  agree  with  Dr.  H.  in  thinking 
that  farming  does  not  pay. 

“A  NEW  YORK  FARMERINE.” 

Harper’s  Bazar  says  that  the  wife  should 
shriuk  from  the  risk  of  belittling  herself  in 
her  husband’s  eyes  by  yielding  to  peevishness, 
petulance,  or  tears  over  trifles;  that  the  gla¬ 
mour  of  young  love  wears  off  easily  enough 
at  the  best,  and  that  she  should  strive  to  keep 
herself  beautiful  in  Benedict’s  eyes  by  grow¬ 
ing  loveliness  of  character  that  lasts  when  the 
mere  outward  prettinesses  of  youth  have  dis¬ 
appeared. 


THE  CHAMPION 

Blood-purifier,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  leads 
an  others  in  age,  merit,  and  popularity.  It 
tones  up  the  system,  improves  the  appetite, 
strengthens  the  nerves,  and  vitalizes  the 
Blood.  Just  what  you  need.  Try  it. 

“  I  am  selling  your  goods  freely,  and  more 
of  AVer’s  Sarsaparilla  than  of  all  other  blood- 
medicines  put  together.” — It.  A.  McWilliams, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


CARNATION  PINKS,  the  new  be atjtifui.  paper 
flower.  Every  refined  i.ady  crazy  to  make  them.  Full 
printed  directions  US  cents.  Flowerall  made  ana  direc¬ 
tions  50  cents  postpaid.  C.  F.  LAD,  Abiugton,  Mass. 


PEERLESS  DYES  Sold  by  Druggists. 


Wells,Richardson  &  Co’s 


C olor. 


r  STRENGTH 

EXCEL/S  IN  J  PURITY 

(  BRIGHTNESS 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Go’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 

1  hrec  sizes,  25c.  5°c*  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.  Burlington,  lit, 

(33  Colors.)  DIAMOND  DYES 

w  the  Purest*  Cheap¬ 
est, Strongest,  and  most 
)  Durable  Dyes  ever  made. 

One  1  Oc.  package  will  color 
.1  to  4  pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Garments, Yarns,  Raffs, 
etc.  Unequalled  for  Feathers,  Hibbons.  and  all  Fancy 
Dyeing.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  for  Gilding,  Bronz¬ 
ing,  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint,  with  full  instructions 
and  sample  card  mailed  for  10  cents.  At  all  Druggists 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 1 


BOLT  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  ee 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cs  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cmj.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  mi 
well  as  for  persona  In  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

I.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass, 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 

©  EVERY  LADY 

Who  will  send  us  10  cents  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  3  lady  friends  in  different  families  who  love  to  read 
will  receive  AMERICAN  HOUSEKEEPING, 
si  Ladies’  Home  Journal,!  MONTHS  FREE. 
A  20- page  monthly,  full  of  beautiful  Pictures,  Charming 
Stories,  Fashion  Notes,  Art  Needlework,  Household  Dec¬ 
orations,  in  fact  it  contains  everything  of  interest  to 
Ladies  and  the  Home.  Our  new  department— WO¬ 
MENS’  RECOLLECTIONS  of  THE  LATE 
WAR  is  a  novel  feature  for  a  Ladies’  Magazine. 
Yearly  subscription  50  cents,  $3  to  $5  per  day  to 
Agents.  Deference:  The  publisher  of  this  paper. 

#  AMERICAN  HOUSEKEEPING, 

143  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ili.i^p? 


FOLDING 
AAIUOPY 
u  TOP. 


Just  the  thing  for  all  styles 
and  sizes  of  wagons.  LIGHT. 
HANDSOME.  Easily  attached, 
....  .  Send  for  circular  and  prices 

of  this  and  other  canopies.  Local  Agents  Wanted  Stats 
where  you.  saw  this.  D.G.  BEEBS  A  CO.  XewtOwn,  Ct. 


SOLD 

FREE. 


Live  at  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  uf.  than 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  «cx.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  FREE.  Address,  Truk  &  Co..  Augusta,  Maine. 


Heal  @0tatr. 


FOR  SALE.— A  Fine  Farm  of  320  Acres,  one  half 
mile  from  Crookston,  Minn  ,  250  acres  In  cultivation; 
excellent  house,  barn  and  granary  Soil  black  loam, 
clay  subsoil.  Crookston,  county  seat  of  Polk  Co.,  has 
5  500  population,  with  mills  and  factories.  Five  years 
lease  of  present  tenant  expires  this  fall.  Also  640  acres 
of  rich  land  5  miles  from  Crookston:  unimproved,  one 
mile  from  timber.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
JOHN  KNUPPF,,  553  Drake  Block,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE.  — A  Well  Improved 
FA  RM  of  320  Acres,  near  OKI).  VALLEY  CO.,  NEB¬ 
RASKA.  This  Farm  is  well  adapted  for  raising  both 
Cattle  and  Swine.  Crops  of  all  kinds  yield  abundant¬ 
ly.  The  soil  Is  a  black  loam.  The  farm  is  located  in 
one  of  the  richest  valleys  In  this  part  of  the  State. 
Churches  and  school-houses  are  convenient.  Object 
of  selling  or  leasing:  have  other  business  to  attend  to. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

WM.  M  ITU  HELL, 

CareFirstNat’l  Bank.  Ord,  Valley  County,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE.— The  Johnnie  Burck  Grist 
Mill,  at  North  Hoosick,  New  York.  A  grand  chauce 
at  a  low  price.  Address  for  full  particulars, 

Chat*.  Eldredge.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER, 
48  Church  Street,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


All  Wanting:  Farms. 

Good  land  for  Fruit.  Grapes.  Peaches,  Vegetables, 
Poultry,  Grain  and  Tobacco;  30  miles  South  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  a  line  with  Baltimore,  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mild  Climate.  Healthy,  no  Malaria.  Wild  Land. 
*25  per  acre.  Town  Lots.  *151).  Easy  terms  Also  Im¬ 
proved  farms.  Prosperous  business  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
C.  K.  LANDIS.  Proprietor,  Vineland.  N.  J  . 


Xft  VIRGINIA  IMPROV  ED  FARMS  in  my 

hands  FOR  SA  LE,  all  lying  in  LOUISA  Coun¬ 
ty,  V  irgluia,  near  railroad.  Address 

J.  J.  PORTER,  Clerk,  LOUISA  C.  H.,  VA, 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  May  26, 1886. 

....  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia,  pays 
fair  wages  to  his  4,000  employes,  and  then 
shares  the  profits  of  the  business  with  them 
periodically.  The  other  evening  he  distribut¬ 
ed  among  them  $50,281.02,  making  a  total  of 
$100,436.68  divided  in  one  year .  A  gi¬ 

gantic  syndicate,  known  as  the  Michigan  and 
Canada  Tunnel  Company,  and  representing 
more  than  $100,000,000  of  capital,  has  just 
been  legally  formed  in  Canada,  and  will  be 
properly  qualified  for  transacting  business 
under  the  Michigan  laws  at  once.  This  syndi¬ 
cate  is' composed  of  D.  O.  Mills  and  George 
Bliss,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Laidlaw,  of  the  bank 
of  California,  and  several  officials  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Central  Railroad.  One  of  its  chief  ob¬ 
jects  is  to  construct  a  gigantic  tunnel  under 

the  Detroit  River  at  Detroit . Judge 

Wallace,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
here,  has  decided  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  have  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  a  fine  of  $1,000  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  Rev.  E.  Walpole  Warren  from  Plug- 
land  into  this  country  under  contract  to  offici¬ 
ate  as  rector  of  their  church.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  case  can  be  taken  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  as  it  is  thought  the  de¬ 
cision  is  final,  and  that  the  fine  must  be  paid 
by  the  Church  ....  John  L.  Sullivan  has 
bought  a  third  interest  in  John  B.  Doris’s 
circus,  and  is  to  travel  with  it  during  the 

summer . A  San  Francisco  sharper,  by 

the  name  of  Simon  Hamburg,  swindled  a  far¬ 
mer  out,  of  $10,000  by  selling  bogus  titles  of 
land.  He  has  been  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  county  jail  for  one  year,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  equal  to  double  the  amount  of 
money  he  fraudulently  obtained.  In  default 
of  the  payment  of  the  fine  he  is  to  be  further 
imprisoned  at  the  rate  of  one  day  for  each  dol¬ 
lar.  If  the  fine  is  not  paid  his  sentence  will 
therefore  aggregate  53  years  and  20  days. .... 

. . .  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  during 
the  week  that  General '  Sheridan  was  at  the 
point  of  death  from  nervous  prostration,  heart 
disease,  apoplexy,  etc.  Yesterday  he  was  so 
sick  that  a  priest  was  summoned  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  received  the  “last  sacraments.”  A  trifle 

better  this  morning . During  the  first  10 

months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  amounted  to  $100,406,4o2. 
This  is  au  increase  over  last  year  of  $5,153,- 

385,  or  over  half  a  million  a  month . . 

The  Harvard  students  have  been  holding  a 
Presidential  election,  and  the  901  votes  are  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  Cleveland.  413;  Blaine, 
251;  Sherman.  48;  Depew,  46;  Edmunds,  25; 
Lincoln,  21;  Gresham,  19:  Hawley,  15;  Alli¬ 
son,  14:  Carlisle.  6;  C.  B.  Fisk,  5;  scattering, 

36 . Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne  took  leave  of 

Ottawa,  Wednesday  afternoon.  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley  of  Preston,  the  new  Governor- General  of 
Canada,  sailed  from  England  for  Monti eal 
on  the  steamship  Sarmatain Thursday  .... 
The  Louisiana  Legislature  was  in  joint  session 
at  Baton  Rouge 'Wednesday,  and  declared 
General  R.  L.  Gibson  the  choice  of  the  Gener- 
al  Assembly  to  succeed  himself  as  United 
States  Senator . Minister  McLane  ar¬ 

rived  at  New  York  this  week  from  Paris  on 
the  La  Bretagne.  Minister  Bell,  of  the  Hague, 
came  with  him.  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Y  lid 

West  show  arrived  here  last  Saturday - ^ 

The  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Gettysburg  will  be  opened  by  the  1st 
Corps  July  1  at  1  p.  m.,  at  the  spot  where  Gen¬ 
eral  John  F.  Reynolds  fell ....  Missouri’s 
local  option  law  has  borne  fruit  as  follows: 
Seventy-four  counties  have  no  saloons;  24 
counties  still  indulge  in  the  expensive  luxui  y, 

and  a  few  have  from  one  to  three . _  the 

Methodist  General  Conference  here  on  Thurs¬ 
day  chose  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman  bishop  on  the 
fourteenth  ballot,  and  Dr.  D.  A.  Goodsell 
on  the  sixteenth,  making,  with  \  incent,  Pitz- 
gerald  and  Joyce,  five  new  bishops. . . .  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  voted  on 
Wednesday  that  the  use  of  the  revised  version 
of  the  Scriptures  in  churches  was  as  yet  inex¬ 
pedient  . Gold  shipments  to  Europe  have 

increased  largely  this  week.  In  two  days 
$2  250  000  were  taken  for  foreign  account, 
making  a  total  of  $3,500  ;000  since  May  8.  It 
went  chiefly  to  Germany.  The  Assay  Office 
here  still  has  about  $86,000,000  in  gold  bars  m 
its  vaults,  and  the  city  banks  hold  a  sui  plus 

of  over  $27,000,000 . A  hearing  has  been 

had  by  the  Governor  of  New  York  this  week 
upon  the  bill  passed  by  the  late  Legislature 
regulating  elevator  charges.  The  bill  reduces 
the  elevator  charges  from  1%  cent  to  %  cent 
per  bushel.  It  was  passed  mainly  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  canal  boatmen,  who  complain 
that  the  high  cost  of  elevator  service  at  Buffa¬ 
lo  and  New  York  is  killing  their  business 
The  elevator  men,  on  the  other  hand,  assert 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  operate  the  eleva¬ 
tors  at  a  profit  under  the  regulations  imposed 
by  the  bill.  The  Produce  Exchange  here 
agrees  with  them ;  but  it  is  likely  the  Governor 
will  sign  the  bill . .  •  * 

The  Piedmont  Exhibition  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
has  been  posponed  till  next  year  in  order  not 
to  conflict  with  the  Augusta  National  Fair. . . 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  resigned  his  position 
as  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  has  been  reappointed  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Canada  in  London.  Hon.  G  .E. 
Foster,  Minister  of  Marine,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  succeed  Sir  Charles  as  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance.  Sir  Charles  will  leave  for  England 

via  New  York  to-day . The  price 

of  silver  is  now  at  the  lowest  point  of  which 
there  is  a  modern  or  probably  any  record.  It 
is  quoted  in  Loudon  at  41%  pence  per  ounce; 
here  at  91%  cents  per  ounce,  making  the  amount 
of  silver  in  our  dollar  worth  but  70.54  cents.. . 

Senator  Blair  has  introduced  a  joint  res¬ 
olution  amending  the  constitution  so  as  to  al¬ 
low  the  district  of  Columbia  representation 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Its  population 


exceeds  that  of  Delaware,  Oregon  or  Nevada. 

. Senator  Spooner  has  introduced  in  the 

Senate  a  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  2%  per 

cent.  40-year  bonds . A  constitutional 

amendment  has  been  offered  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Neal,  of  Tennessee,  proposing 
to  extend  the  term  of  office  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President  to  six  years  and  to  make 
the  President  ineligible  for  a  second  term .... 

. . .  Representative  Springer,  of  Ill.  ,  has  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  a  bill,  placing  on  the 
free  list  all  articles,  the  production  of  which 
in  this  country  is  controlled  by  trusts  or  com¬ 
binations.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  all 
parties  would  probably  consent  to  such  a 

measure . Chairman  Hatch,  of  the 

House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  substitute  for  the  lard  bill  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  subject  all  adulterated  food  products 
to  inspection,  and  to  tax  them  only  enough  to 

pay  the  expense  of  such  inspection. .. ._ . 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  is  to  re¬ 
port  adversely  the  bill  for  the  issue  of  frac¬ 
tional  currency  passed  some  time  ago  by  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one..  Senator 
Sherman  will  make  a  strong  minority  report, 
and  a  substitute  bill  reducing  to  one  cent  the 
cost  of  postal  notes  for  less  than  $1  is  to  be  in¬ 
troduced,  and  such  notes  are  to  be  issued  at 
every  post-office.  Now  only  14  per  cent  of  all 
the  post-offices  in  the  country  furnish  means 
of  sending  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar,  by 

mail,  except  by  postage  stamps . The 

bill  reducing  postage  on  seeds,  etc.,  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  March,  has  been  delayed 
in  the  House  owing  to  the  protracted  debate 
on  the  tariff,  but  is  to  be  hurried  up  as  soon 

as  the  tariff  question  is  settled . In  the  House 

most  of  the  time  during  the  week  has  been 
taken  up  with  speeches  for  and  against  the 
Mill’s  tariff  bill,  and  all  acknowledge  that  the 
subject  has  been  very  ably  discussed  from  all 

points  of  view . Wednesday  night  a 

cyclone  entirely  wrecked  Argonia,  Kansas,  a 
handsome  town  of  about  400  inhabitants, 
famous  for  being  the  first  town  in  the  world 
to  elect  a  woman  as  Mayor.  Mrs.  Salter,  the 
wife  of  a  prominant  lawyer,  has  filled  the 
office  of  Mayor  excellently,  and  was  slightly 
wounded  by  flying  timbers  as  she  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  place  in  a  carriage.  Two  people 
were  killed  and  75  wounded,  many  of  whom 
will  be  maimed  for  life.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  houses  were  destroyed  and  not  one  es¬ 
caped  injury . Cornell  University  will 

soon  have  a  Department  of  Journalism,  with 
Professor  Smith,  a  competent  newspaper  man, 
at  its  head.  Classes  will  be  formed  next 

September . . . : . 

•  •  •  On  Wednesday  of  last  week  snow  drifts  10 
feet  deep  existed  in  Sulivan  County, this  State. 
A  gentleman  who  visited  Brown’s  Settlement 
on  that  day  vouches  for  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment . The  United  States  Treasurer  has 

paid  out  $12,500,000  during  the  present  month 
on  account  of  pensions  alone,  notwithstanding 
which  fact  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expendi¬ 
tures  during  the  month  is  nearly  $5,000,000. 
The  Treasury  surplus,  which  fell  to  $98,000,000 
at  one  time  during  the  month,  has  again  risen 
to  $101,000,000  .  Senator  Edmunds  yes¬ 

terday  proposed  au  amendment  to  the  Post- 
Office  Appropriation  bill  to  appropriate  $100,- 
000  to  enable  the  Postmaster-General  to  fur¬ 
ther  facilitate  postal  and  commercial  commun¬ 
ication  with  the  Central  and  South  American 
States.  This  sum  is  to  be  expended  in  making 
reasonable  and  adequate  compensation  to 
American  lines  of  vessels  which  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  in  carrying  the  mails  to  or 

from  any  of  such  States  . • . 

Lord  Ross  will  be  sworn  in  as  Acting-Gover¬ 
nor  General  of  Canada,  pending  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley’s  arrival . .  Governor  Beaver,  of 

Pennsylvania,  has  given  $1,000  to  the  Oue- 
Million-Dollar  Permanent  Fund  for  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief  that  is  being  raised  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church . Briber  Kerr’s  trial  is 

going  on  here  now,  after  three  weeks  spent  in 

getting  a  satisfactory  jury .  V.  B.  Cush- 

ing  has  been  nominated  for  Governor  by  the 

Maine  Prohibitionists . Harry  Garfield 

is  to  be  married  to  Miss  Mason,  daughter  of 
the  late  Janies  Mason,  of  Cleveland,  June  14. 

. Powderly  says  he  does  not  want  a  re- 

election  as  Master-Workman  of  the  K.  of  L. . 

. Kentucky  distillers  have  just  voted  to 

restrict  the  product  of  whisky  in  that  State  to 
11,000,000  gallons  during  the  current  year.  . . . 
....  The  floods  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  have 

nearly  subsided.  Losses  in  Illinois  amount  to 
about  $3,600,000;  there  were  heavy  losses  on 
the  Missouri  side  also.  The  citizens  of  Quincy 
and  several  other  towns  in  Illinois  have  acted 
nobly  in  relieving  the  distressed.  The  Red 
River  flood  is  the  greatest  since  1843,  and 
much  damage  has  been  done  to  crops  and 
farm  improvements .  The  National  Un¬ 

ion  Labor  Convention  has  nominated  State 
Senator  Streeter  of  Illinois  for  President,  and 
Charles  E.  Cunningham,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
for  Vice-President.  Streeter  is  president  of 
the  Farmers’  Alliance;  Cunningham  is  a  me¬ 
chanic,  65  years  of  age,  and  has  been  the  gub¬ 
ernatorial  nominee  of  his  party — ..  ..The 
Greenway  Government  in  Manitoba  has  sue- 
ceeded  in  negotiating  a  loan  of  $1,500,000  to  be 
used  in  completing  the  Red  River  Railroad 
to  the  United  States  boundary  line.  Our 
Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  50  new  locomo¬ 
tives  and  1,000  more  freight  cars.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  just  acquired  the  right  to  run  over 
the  new  Red  River  Road  to  Winnepeg. ...... 

A  large  number  of  Scotch  crofters  are  on  their 
way  to  settle  in  Manitoba;  more  are  to  follow. 

. All  engineers  on  the  Chicago,  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Quincy  Railroad  not  able  to  run  their 
engines  without  the  aid  of  a  pilot  are  being 
rapidly  dismissed,  and  most  of  their  places 
are  being  taken  by  the  old  strikers.  It  is  said 
60  per  cent,  of  the  new  hands  will  be  discharged 
as  incompetent. .  —  .  .Senator  and  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ford  sail  for  Europe  to-day,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Stanford’s  health . 


not  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Land  League 
under  pain  of  grievous  sin.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Pope’s  action  will  hurt  the  Irish 
cause  somewhat ;  but  then  it  will  please  the 
English  Government  which  can  very  easily 
reward  the  Pontiff  for  his  timely  interference 
by  making  concessions  to  Catolics — chiefly  to 

Englishmen,  of  course . 

In  England  the  Gladstonians  have  gained  a 
great  success  by  electing  a  Home  Rule  member 
of  Parliament  for  Southampton,  instead  of  a 
Tory  member  who  had  resigned  after  accept¬ 
ing  office.  The  Conservatives  thought  the 
seat  certain  for  their  own  party ;  for  at  the 
last  election  their  majority  was  697  out  of  a 
total  vote  of  about  8,000;  but  they  were  de¬ 
feated  the  the  other  daj%by  a  majority  of  865. 

A  dispatch  from  India  says  that  3,000  Thi¬ 
betans  recently  attacked  Gratong,  which  is 
defended  by  a  small  British  force,  and  that 
after  several  hours’  fighting  the  Thibetans  re¬ 
treated,  leaving  100  dead.  The  British  loss 
was  three  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The 
commanding  officer  has  been  ordered  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  Thibetans  into  their  own  country . 

.  The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  Brazil  has 
received  the  hearty  indorsement  of  Princess 
Isabella,  the  Regent,  who  has  been  earnest  in 
urging  the  measure.  It  will  set  at  liberty 
about  1,000,000  slaves.  For  years  Brazil  has 
been  steadily  freeing  her  slaves,  and  even 
without  this  last  measure  all  will  soon  be 
free.  The  Emperor,  Dom  Pedro,  has  again 
been  at  death’s  door  at  Milan,  owing  to  a  re¬ 
lapse;  but  is  somewhat  better .  . 

In  Germany  the  Emperor  is  steadily  getting 
better.  He  is  still  unable  to  talk;  still  has  in 
his  throat  the  canula  through  which  he 
breathes,  and  which  has  to  be  cleaned  several 
times  an  hour,  and  is  by  no  means  out  of  dan¬ 
ger;  but  he  is  getting  on  much  better  than 
any  one  ever  expected.  The  Government  has 
issued  a  decree  providing  that  all  French¬ 
men  and  other  foreigners  who  want  to 
enter  Alsace  or  Lorraine  must  have  pass¬ 
ports  vised,  or  inspected,  by  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Paris.  This  measure  is,  of 
course,  directed  chiefly  against  France,  as 
Frenchmen  are  constantly  causing  trouble  in 

the  annexed  provinces . Owing  to  the 

enormous  concentration  of  Russian  troops 
along  the  frontier  of  Austria,  the  latter  coun¬ 
try  is  steadily  accumulating  her  forces  in 
front  of  the  Kussian  positions.  Roumania  is 
acting  in  the  same  way  for  the  same  reasons. 
Russian  agents  are  still  busy  stirring  up  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  Balkan  States,  and  although  the 
Czar  says  he  is  anxiously  trying  to  preserve 
peace,  he  is  evidently  vigorously  preparing 
for  war.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  how¬ 
ever,  the  best  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  mad¬ 
ness  for  him  to  undertake  it  at  present. ....... 

A  phenomiual  labor  movement  is  agitating 
Germany.  Monster  meetings  of  workingmen 
are  being  held  throughout  the  country  and 
strikes  are  spreading.  At  Mayence  and  Ham¬ 
burg  collisions  have  occurred  between  the 
strikers  and  the  police.  At  Newmunster  a 
thousand  strikers  paraded  the  streets  last  Sun¬ 
day  singing  the  “Marsellaise,”  and  a  large 

number  of  them  were  arrested. . . 

. Iu  France  the  Republicans  of  various 

factions  have  agreed  to  oppose  the  plans  of 
the  Boulangerists,  who  seek  a  revision  of  the 
constitution  and  a  plebiscite, or  a  general  vote 
for  the  election  of  a  new  Assembly.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  of  300  has  unanimously  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  pledging  those  present  to  combat  Bou- 
1  anger  ism,  and  to  employ  every  means  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  Caesarian  reaction,  and  declaring  that 
a  Republican,  not  a  Bonapartist,  revision  of 
the  constitution  is  needed,  to  be  followed  by  a 
progressive  realization  of  constitutional,  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  reforms.  A  committee  of  30 
has  been  appointed  to  organize  a  “Society  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Citizen.”  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Bonapari  ist  s  and  Roy  al  ists  h  a  ve 
decided  to  unite  with  the  Boulanger  faction 
in  demanding  „a  revision  of  the  constitution 
and  a  plebiscite.  Meanwhile,  amid  all  the  po¬ 
litical  turmoil,  fortifications  are  being  rapidly 
built,  arms  are  being  turned  out  by  the  thou¬ 
sands,  the  army  is  being  rendered  more  effi¬ 
cient,  and  all  sorts  of  preparations  are  being 
made  to  meet  any  belligerent  contingency.. . . 

Cablegrams  from  Melbourne  Australia  says 
14  Chinamen  have  been  permited  to  land  on 
paying  the  poll  tax.  Another  from  Sidney  says 
the  Supreme  Court  has  granted  writs  of  bar 
beas  corpus  to  the  Chinamen  offering  the  poll 
tax  and  has  also  ordered  their  release  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government  has  no  power  to 

exclude  foreigners  from  the  country - The 

mariage  of  Prince  Henry  second  son  of  Emper¬ 
or  Frederick,  and  Princess  Irene,  third  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Grand  Duke  Ludwig  of  Hesse,  was  sol¬ 
emnized  in  tthe  chapel  of  Charlottenburg  castle 
Thursday.  Emperor  Frederick  and  the  Dow¬ 
ager  Empress  Augusta  were  present 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  May  26,  1888. 

Sunday  there  was  a  gathering  of  over  6,000 
in  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  to  protest  against 
the  Pope’s  rescript  on  Irish  affairs  and  indorse 
the  Nationalist  members  of  Parliament. 
Bishop  O’Dwyer  of  Limerick,  warns  Catholic3 


Saturday,  May  26, 18S8. 

Eight  thoroughbred  Clydesdale  stallions,  val 
ued  at  $7,000,  which  were  shipped  from  Scot¬ 
land  by  Thomas  McBey,  were  seized  at  Mon¬ 
treal  the  other  day  on  the  ground  that  McBey, 
who  was  adjudged  bankrupt  after  the  ship  had 
left  Glasgow,  exported  them  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  defrauding  his  creditors . It  is 

estimated  that  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Missouri  pay  in  interest  on  farm 
mortgages  the  enormous  sum  of  $95,000,000  per 

annum . The  editor  of  the  Abbeville 

(S.  C.)  Mediumhas  challenged  either  President 
McBride,  Prof.  Davis  or  Prof.  Patton,  of  the 
South  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture,  to  meet 
him  in  a  plowing  match,  to  come  off  in  Nov¬ 
ember  next  on  the  fair  grounds  at  Columbia. 
It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  three  college 
men  will  pick  up  the  gauntlet.  The  contest 
is  to  be  a  public  one,  and  a  vast  multitude  is 
expected  to  be  present  to  see  the  contestants 


turn  somersaults  over  hidden  roots  and  hear 

hem  swear  at  the  mules . Locusts  are 

advancing  on  Tiaret,  Algiers,  in  enormous 
quantities.  They  extend  in  a  semicircle  over 

eight  miles  in  diameter . It  is  charged 

that  70,000  bushels  of  Canadian  barley  have 
been  surreptitiously  removed  from  elevators 
in  Otsego,  N.  Y.,  since  last  fall,  without  pay¬ 
ing  duty,  which  amounted  to  $7,000  at  10  cents 
per  bushel.  The  duty  was  paid  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  was  made.  In  addition  to  this  amount, 
however,  70,000  bushels  of  grain  are  forfeita¬ 
ble  to  the  Government,  and  the  elevator  firms 
are  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  im¬ 
prisonment  not  exceeding  two  years  or  both. 

. Tea  cultivation,  it  is  said,  is  to  be 

tried  by  a  rancher  at  Elko.,  Nev.,  who  pro¬ 
poses  employing  Indian  women  and  children 

to  gather  the  leaves  -  A  Chicago  paper, 

Thursday,  contains  among  a  day’s  casualities 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Lewis  G.  Torrance, 
an  old  man  of  Dry  Point  Township,  Ill.,  who 

was  gored  by  a  bull .  Near  Bastrop, 

Texas,  James  McKinley,  stockman,  was  gored 

to  death  by  a  bull . Near  Logansport, 

Ind.,  Mrs.  Reubarger,  an  old  lady,  was  fatal¬ 
ly  gored  by  a  cow . Duluth  has  over 

9,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  iu  store;  nearly  one- 
third  the  total  visible  supply  of  the  country. . 
.  The  last  statistical  report  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  show's  that  there  are  now  939,260  acres 
in  the  State  under  cultivation,  against  912,521 
in  1875,  and  881,402  in  1865.  The  average  size 
of  farms  in  the  State  is  86  acres,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  value  $4,112 . All  the  States,  except 

Rhode  Island  and  Georgia,  have  applied  for 
the  $15,000  for  experiment  stations  under  the 
Hatch  bill.  Rhode  Island  is  slow  in  selecting 
a  location  for  the  station,  and  the  Governor 
of  Georgia  cannot  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  as  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session. 

A  special  bill,  however,  to  cover  the  case  was 
passed  by  Congress  last  week.  If  the  money 
isn’t  claimed  by  June  30  it  will  go  into  the  U. 

S.  Treasury .  The  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 

dustry  is  to  retain  control  of  the  work  of  sup¬ 
pressing  pleuro-pneumouia, and  thePalmer  bill 
is  now  considered  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar .... 

. . .  San  Francisco  advices  received  in  this 
city  yesterday  are  to  the  effect  that  iu  all 
probability  the  wheat  crop  of  California  will 
be  fully  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  So  much 

for  late  rains .  Indications  point  to 

an  unusually  large  orange  crop  in  Florida  this 

season . .  . . For  the  year  1887  there  was 

shipped  from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  57,325  tons  of  cattle  and  179,733  tons  of 
dressed  beef.  The  shipments  of  live  cattle  from 
Chicago  to  the  East  have  been  steadily  declin¬ 
ing  for  a  number  of  years,  while  the  shipments 
of  dressed  beef  have  increased  from  89,170 
pounds  in  1882  to  the  above  figures  in  1887.  The 
shipments  of  dressed  beef  are  now  three  times 
as  large  as  those  of  live  cattle  and  the  former 
have  much  to  do  in  controlling  the  prices. . . . 
_ After  all,  that  bill  prohibiting  the  color¬ 
ing  of  “oleo”  in  imitation  of  butter,  has  been 
defeated  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  18  to  19.  Here’s  the  black  list  of  the 
honorable  Senators  who  favored  fraud  and 
rascality:  Boardman,  Collins,  Cook,  Dwyer, 
Fletcher,  Glines,  Hathorne,  Howard,  Howe, 
Keith  of  the  Cape,  Kingsley,  McAlpine,  Per¬ 
kins,  Roads,  Shea,  Slatterly,  Southworth, 

Stevens,  Sullivan,  Walker .  The  Storrs 

Agricultural  School,  Mass.,  has  started  a  se¬ 
ries  of  experiments  through  the  State  to  edu¬ 
cate  farmers  up  to  a  more  thorough  experi¬ 
mental  field  work  and  to  study  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  different  sorts  of  plant  food,  singly 

and  in  combination  . 

. . .  .The  total  amount  of  appropriations  asked 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  is  $1,046,925  against  $977,230 
allow'ed  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  next.  This  is  exclusive  of  $25,000  for 
printing  and  binding  reports.  Of  this,  $100,000 
are  for  seeds.  Here  are  the  various  items 
compared  with  last  year’s. 

FOR  SALARIES. 

Next  year’s  Last  year’s 
estimate,  appropri¬ 
ation. 

Commissioner’s  office.  24  clerks, 
stenographers,  engineers.,  etc.  $i5,560  7  ‘>280 

Botanical  division,  6,850  4,040 

Section  of  vegetable  pathology,  5,600  4,400 

l’omologieal  division,  6,000  2, (XX) 

Micrc sco ideal  diyision,  32,000  3,000 

Chemical  division,  U’okR 

Entomological  division,  8,9()0  7,300 

Economic  ornithology,  9,200  8,060 

Experimental  gardens,  5,140  2,2.>0 

Seed  division.  M40  l\m 

Statistical  division,  86.300  34.300 

Forestry  division,  7,iXK)  2,uoo 

Total  salaries,  190,000  161,490 

FOR  THE  W’ORK  OK  THE  VARIOUS  DIVISIONS. 

Botanical  division,  4,500  4,500 

Section  of  vegetable  pathology,  6,000  3.000 

Bornological  division.  8,500  3,000 

To  investigate  food  adulterations,  1.000  1,000 

Laboratory  and  chemical  work,  6,000  6, COO 

Investigating  insects,  20,000  20,000 

Silk  culture,  15, 000  25,000 

Economic  ornithology,  5,800  3,940 

Experimental  gardens,  24,)-000  24.SUU 

Museum.  1,000  1,000 

Seed  distribution,  104.200  103,000 

Collecting  statistics.  95,000  65,000 

Furniture  and  repairs,  8,625  7,000 

Library,  2,000  2.000 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  500,000  500,000 

Quarantine  stations,  20,000  20.000 

Forestry,  IO.jOO  8,000 

"Postace.  4,000 

Contingent  expenses,  JO-SoS  }5.000 

Total  miscellaneous,  856,925  815,740 

Total  Department  of  Agriculture,  1,046,925  977.280 

OTHER  PROBABLE  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Printing  and  binding,  25,000  25,000 

Experiment  stations,  685  (XX)  68a, 000 

Agricultural  survey,  30^XX) 

Grand  total  for  agriculture,  $1,786,925  1,687,230 

A  government  agent  and  two  assistants 
have  tested  1,000  samples  of  butter  from  all 
over  Connecticut,  and  have  only  Sound  one 
spurious  specimen,  which  was  taken  from  a 
store  iu  New  Haven  Two-thirds  of  the 

young  tobacco  plants  in  Western  North  Caro¬ 
lina  were  killed  by  recent  frosts -  Bink- 

eye  is  prevalent  among  horses  in  several  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  towns  . The  Chicago 

Trade  Bulletin  gives  the  acreage  of  winter 
wheat  this  year  at  23,917,100  acres,  against 
24,221,030  acres  last  year,  and  estimates  the 
yield  at  231,000,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  53,- 
000,000  bushels  from  last  year.  .Seventy  horses 
valued  at  $275  each,  and  insured  at  $200  each, 
were  suffocated  in  the  burning  of  a  Chicago 

stable  last  Monday  morning . The  New 

York  Board  ox  Aldermen  is  considering  a  pro- 


posed  city  ordinance  which  provides  that  all 
green  produce,  covering  vegetables  and  fruits 
displayed  for  sale,  shall  be  sold  by  weight  in 
packages  upon  which  the  weight  shall  be  plain¬ 
ly  marked.  Seedsmen  strongly  object  to  such 

a  measure . Exports  of  live  cattle  and 

dressed  beef  from  Boston  last  week  amounted 
to  1,560  head  of  the  former  and  1,156  quarters 
of  the  latter.  Among  the  exports  of  New 
York  week  before  last  were  1.329  live  cattle, 
8,780  quarters  of  beef  and  133  sheep,  against 
427  live  cattle,  4,220  quarters  of  beef  and  34 

live  sheep  same  week  in  1887 . The  spring 

meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  be  held  at  Warren,  Pa.,  June 

12,  13,  and  14  . Consul  Lewis,  of  Lisbon, 

reports,  under  date  of  May  10,  that  Portugal 
has  imposed  an  additional  duty  on  cereals  and 
flour  not  shipped  previous  to  the  4th  inst.,  of 
25  to  30  per  cent  . ...  Consul  Twitchell,  of 
Kingston,  Out ,  reports  that  during  the  twelve 
months  ended  March  21,  1888,  leaf  tobacco 
valued  at  $17,250  was  imported  at  Kingston 
from  the  United  States.  During  the  same 
period  $11,000  worth  of  this  tobacco  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States.  The  tobacco,  it 
seems,  is  foreign  tobacco,  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  bond,  sent  to  Kingston  in  bond 
and  then  returned  to  the  United  States,  pay¬ 
ing  duty  at  Cape  Vincent.  The  consul  adds 
that  he  does  not  understand  why  it  should  be 
profitable  to  bring  tobacco  from  New  York  to 
Kingston  for  distribution  to  the  different  cities 

of  Central  New  York . That  there  is  a 

very  large  potato  crop  throughout  the  South 
in  manifest  by  the  liberal  receipts  in  our  prin¬ 
cipal  markets  at  present,  the  prices  being  al¬ 
most  as  low  as  the  figures  paid  for  the  old 
stock  still  offered,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
contribute  a  majority  of  the  receipts . 


OUT  OF  TUNE. 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  near  neighbor  play¬ 
ing  on  an  instrument  out  of  tune?  If  so,  did 
you  ever  remark,  “Why  don’t  Mrs.  Music  get 
her  piano  tuned?”  A  very  natural  inquiry. 
But  you  are  in  bad  health,  and  allow  a  more 
valuable  instrument,  the  body  which  is  your 
companion  not  only  in  hours  of  leisure  in  the 
parlor,  but  in  all  sleeping  as  well  as  waking 
hours,  to  remain  out  of  tune,  and  continue  to 
jar  on  the  feelings  of  all  who  come  into  sight 
of  you  or  within  the  sound  of  your  voice. 
Why  don’t  you  get  it  tuned?  It  is  surely  of 
as  deep  interest  to  you  as  your  neighbor’s  rat¬ 
tling  piano,  and  when  you  can  do  the  tuning 
yourself,  in  a  pleasant  manner,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  be  in  tune,  and  that  without 
delay.  One  patient  writes: 

“Before  I  had  used  it  a  week  I  began  to  no¬ 
tice  a  marked  change.  That  faint,  tired  feei¬ 
ng  which  I  had  for  so  long,  began  to  disap¬ 
pear,  and  I  began  to  gain  life  and  animation. 
I  also  began  to  notice  an  improvement  in  my 
digestion,  and  I  can  now  eat  without  the  pain 
and  distress  which  have  been  so  troublesome 
for  nearly  a  year,” 

A  very  interesting  work  containing  other 
testimonials  of  like  character,  with  names, 
entitled  “Compound  Oxygen — Its  Mode  of 
Action  and  Results.”  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free  on  application  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Aclv. 


Crops  k  lUarhf.ts. 


Saturday,  May  26, 1888. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of 
the  British  grain  trade  during  the  last  week, 
says:  English  wheat  values  during  the  past 
week  have  been  difficult  to  maintain.  The 
demand  for  flour  is  small,  but  the  quantities 
now  ground  locally  are  so  much  reduced  that 
the  provincial  markets  have  raised  the  price 
of  country  flour.  The  hot  weather  has  given 
an  impetus  to  crops,  and  the  barley,  oaks  and 
wheat  fields  show  an  excellent  plant.  If  the 
favorable  weather  lasts  the  crops  promise  to 
be  above  the  average.  Foreign  wheat  is  slow 
and  unchanged,  with  the  exception  of  Russian 
which  is  a  fraction  cheaper.  The  excitement 
in  the  markets  of  America  has  not  affected 
values  here.  India  is  beginning  to  ship  more 
freely.  Lower  freights  are  also  causing  ani¬ 
mation  in  the  shipments  from  Australia. 

The  Signal  Service  Weather  Report  for  last 
week  says:  “Reports  indicate  that  throughout 
the  Southern  States  the  weather  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  favorable  for  the  growing  crops,  al¬ 
though  more  rain  is  needed ;  the  cool  nights 
have  retarded  the  growth  of  young  cotton, 
which  is,  however,  reported  in  good  condition. 
In  the  grain  regions  of  the  Northwest  and  Ohio 
Valley,  the  cold  weather  during  the  week  has 
prevented  any  marked  improvement  in  the 
crop  condition,  notwithstanding  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  rain  in  these  sections.  Damaging 
frosts  occurred  from  Michigan  southward  to 
Northern  Alabama.  Reports  from  Minnesota 
state  that  the  weather  conditions  have  been 
generally  favorable  for  crops,  though  too  cold 
for  rapid  growth.  Reports  from  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Missouri,  indicate  that  the  weather 
during  the  week  has  been  favorable  for  small 
grain,  but  unfavorable  for  corn,  vegetables 
and  fruit.” 

A  dispatch  from  Fargo,  Dak.,  says:  “The 
seeding  of  wheat  in  North  Dakota  is  about 
completed  under  most  favorable  auspices. 
The  weather  this  year  could  not  have  been 
more  propitious  or  the  soil  in  better  condition. 
The  acreage  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  will  be  15  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
last  year,  while  in  North  Dakata  proper  it  will 
be  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  than  in  1887. 


Oats,  in  consequence  of  the  large  investment 
in  stock  raising,  will  be  nearly  double  that  of 
last  year.  The  acreage  of  potatoes  and  other 
roots  and  vegetables  will  be  very  much  greater 
than  in  the  past.” 

Secretary  Thomas  J.  Edge,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Board  of  Agriculture ,  from  offi¬ 
cial  reports  from  throughout  the  State, reports 
the  wheat  crop  of  1887  was  a  partial  failure. 
This  year  the  acreage  is  somewhat  increased. 

In  condition  the  crop  this  year  is  far  above 
last,  and  unless  injured  by  late  frosts  a  fair 
average  crop  may  be  expected.  In  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  the  crop  will  probably 
be  above  the  average  of  the  last  10  years.  The 
acreage  of  corn  is  slightly  increased,  because 
some  wheat  fields  were  plowed  up  and  corn 
planted.  The  season  thus  far  has  been  a  fa¬ 
vorable  one  for  corn*  The  area  sown  to  oats 
has  been  about  the  same  as  usual.  The  acre¬ 
age  of  potatoes  will  be  somewhat  increased. 
Previous  to  last  week’s  cold  snap  there  were 
indications  of  a  large  fruit  crop.  It  is  known 
that  considerable  damage  was  done  by  the 
frost.  The  average  wheat  crop  of  the  State, 
from  1882  to  1887,  inclusive,  has  been  17,654,- 
917  bushels,  being  20,300,700  bushels  in  1882 
and  13,785,000  bushels  in  1887,  and  13,325,000 
bushels  in  1885,  the  smallest  of  the  crop  in  six 
years. 

Condensations  from  this  morning’s  Brad- 
street’s:  Wheat  has  been  excited,  with  upwards 
of  50,000,000  in  speculative  transactions  and 
less  than  300,000  in  cash  wheat;  it  has  been  up 
and  down  several  times  during  the  week.  It 
was  $1  to  $1.01  for  No.  2  red  winter  wheat  a 
week  ago,  and  closed  at  97%  to  97%  cents  de¬ 
livered.  The  export  demand  is  almost  entire¬ 
ly  checked  for  cash  wheat.  Corn  has  declin¬ 
ed  from  68;%  to  69  cents  for  No.  2  mixed  deli¬ 
vered  to  66%  to  66%c.  delivered,  No.  2  mixed 
oats  a  week  ago  were  39%  to  40  cents,  and 
closed  at  38%  to  39  in  elevator,  or  one  cent 
decline  in  the  week.  Flour  on  high  grades  is 
about  10  cents  cheaper  in  the  week,  while  all 
low  grades  are  very  strong.  Sales  for  the 
day  14,200  barrels,  and  for  the  week  nearly 
89,000  barrels.  The  exports  from  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  ports  for  the  week  ended  May  25, 
were  equal  to  1,473,575  bushels  wheat  and  770, 
953  bushels  corn,  against  1,695,508  bushels 
wheat  and  404,971  bushels  corn.  Private  ca¬ 
bles  the  preceding  week  received  here  to-day 
state  that  France  is  expected  to  have  an  aver¬ 
age  wheat  crop;  Russia  has  good  promise  of  a 
good  crop,  and  in  other  continental  countries, 
prospects  are  favorable  though  about  ten  days 
late.  Private  dispatches  from  San  Francisco 
state  that  California  is  expected  to  have  an 
output  of  wheat  crop  as  large  as  that  of  1887. 

Canal  freights  close  on  corn  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  via  lake  and  canal  at  4%  cents 
per  bushel,  or  $1.62  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
for  transportation  1,500  miles. 

No  activity  in  any  wool  market.  No  pur¬ 
chases  whatever  are  being  made  by  manufac¬ 
turers  for  future  consumption,  in  view  of  the 
speedy  marketing  of  the  new  clip,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  legislation  in  Washington.  The 
opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  present 
Congress  will  put  wool  on  the  free  list,  if  any 
tariff’  legislation  at  all  takes  place.  Advices 
from  Boston  say  dealers  are  closing  out  stocks 
on  hand,  so  that  the  amount  of  holdings  in 
July  aud  August  is  likely  to  be  very  small, 
i  The  Western  producers  of  wool  are  as  usual 
holding  their  stocks  several  cents  a  pound 
above  the  view  so  f  buyers.  The  latter  from  all 
accounts,  are  much  more  cautious  than  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  Texas  representatives 
of  Eastern  houses  are  willing  to  take  the  clip 
at  about  3c.  uuder  asking  quotations.  The 
Texas  output  this  year  is  comparatively  free 
from  dirt,  but  will  shrink  heavily.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  clip  is  in  good  condition,  but  not  so 
bright  as  last  year.  The  season  is  late. 

Current  quotations  in  Boston,  the  chief  wool 
market  of  the  country,  are  as  follows,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  last  year  and  the  year  before : 

May  28, 

1886. 

Ohio  &  Penn.  X . 29@3l 

Ohio  &  Penn.  XX . Sl@32 

Ohio  &  Penn  XX  and  above.82®33 

Michigan  X . 27@28 

Pine  Ohio  delaine . 80@32 

No.  1  combing . 34@S5 

Texas  spring,  12  mouths. . .  .19@23 

The  foreign  markets  continue  active  and 
firm.  It  is  thought  that  speculators  are  oper¬ 
ating  extensively,  having  in  mind  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  an  advance  in  case  the  American 
duties  are  taken  off. 

The  week’s  packing  in  the  West  has  fallen 
somewhat  below  corresponding  time  last  year, 
showing  a  total  of  185,000  hogs,  against  205,000 
a  year  ago.  From  March  1  the  aggregate  is 
now  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  1,770,000  hogs. 
Most  of  the  hogs  now  being  handled  are  faitly 
good  in  quality,  probably  well  up  to  the  usual 
point  for  the  time  of  year.  There  was  some 
improvement  in  prices  of  hogs  in  most  centers 
subsequent  to  a  week  ago,  part  of  which  has 
been  lost,  but  the  close  is  generally  to  5  to  10 
cents  per  100  pounds  higher  than  a  week  ago; 
at  Chicago  the  average  is  about  80  cents  higher 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  reiterates  its 
charge  that  the  results  of  the  last  crop  reports 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  com¬ 
municated  to  Chicago  speculators  before  they 
were  given  to  the  public.  It  exculpates 
Statistician  Dodge,  but,  though  it  gives  no 
names,  it  evidently  indicates  Commissioner 
Colmau  as  the  olfeuder.  It  says  it  is  prepared 
to  prove  its  assertions. 

LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


May  27, 

May  25- 

1837. 

1388. 

3t®82 

28 

32384 

29 

34®  35 

29@S0 

30@8l 

26%@27 

35®  36 

31  @32 

37@89 

85 

20@23 

17@22 

New  York,  Saturday,  May  26,  1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.—1 The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . 7%  7% 

Strict  Ordinary .  7%  7% 

Good  Ordinary . 8  11-16  8  13-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  8-16  9  5-16 

Low  Middling .  9  9-16  9  11  16 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9  18-16  9  15-16 

Middling . 10  10^6 

Good  Middling . 10%  10% 

Strict  Good  Middling.. 10  9-16  10  11-16 

Middling  Fair . 10  15-16  11  1-16 

Fair . 11  9-16  11  11-16 


STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 7  3-16  I  Low  Middling . 8  13-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7%  I  Middling .  9% 

Hay  and  Straw.— Quotations  are  well  maintained, 
but  the  demand  is  not  particularly  active.  Hav— 
Choice  Timothy  per  too  lb,  90@95c;  No.  1  do  85@90c; 
No.  2,  80@85c;  clover,  70  to  80c;  Clover,  mixed  65@70c; 
shipping,  70@75c.  Straw.— Long  rye  $1  05@$1  10;  short 
do,  75c;  oat,  45®50c. 

Hops.— There  is  nothing  of  Interest  to  note.  Values 
are  well  held  but  the  demand  Is  light-  Quotations: 

N.  Y.  State  crop  of  1837,  best.  13@14c;  do  medium 
10@l2c;  do  common,  9®  10c,  do  State  old  l@6c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  crop  1887,  common  to  choice.  8@12c;  do  1886, 
common  to  good,  4@6c.  Germans,  crop  of  1887,  16® 22c. 

Poultry.— Live,— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn, 
per  n>,  18@13%c;  fowls,  Western,  per  Tb,  — @13c  roost¬ 
ers,  old,  per  lb,  7%@8c;  turkeys,  per  lb  10@18c, 
ducks,  western  per  pair,  65@90c;  geese,  western, 
per  pair,  90c@l  25;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb,  27@S5c. 

Poultry.— Dressed,— Turkeys,  per  s>,  8@12c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  ll@12c;  do  western,  9@ll%c:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz,  $2  75@3;  do  dark,  per  doz,  $—@2  00; 
chickens,  Philadelphia  spring,  40c;  do  Baltimore  do, 
3U@35c;  ducks,  8@12%c. 

Game.—  English  snipe,  per  doz.  $1  50  to  1  75;  golden 
plover,  $1  25@l  50;  grass  do,  $1@1  25. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.  — Frk8H.— Apples.— Baldwins  *2  750  3  75;  do 
inferior,  per  bbl  $2  00@2  25;  do  Russet,  per  bbl,  $2  50® 

3  75:  strawberries,  Norfolk,  per  quart  8@13c;  do 
Charleston,  per  quart,  I0®20c;  do  Maryland,  per  quart, 
12®16c;  do  North  Carolina  per  quart  8®  12c;  do  Virginia 
per  quart.  12®l5c. 

Fruits  Dried— Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
7%@8%e;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  6@7%c; 
do  sliced,  new,  5%@7c;  do  chopped,  2%(<t2%c;  do  cores 
and  skins,  — @lc;  Cherries -pitted,  l7®21c;  Raspber 
ries— evaporated,  new,  26®27c:  do  suu-dried.  25® 
26c:  Blackberries,  7%@8c;  Huckleberries  new,  9®  10c; 
Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled,  16®20c;  Plums  State,  10® 
lie. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  unchanged.  Fancy  hand  picked 
quoted  at  4%@4%c  and  farmers’  grades  at  3@3%c. 

Vegetables.— The  quotations  are  for:  Potatoes.— 
State  Burbank,  per  bbl,  $2®2  25;  State  Rose,  $2  00®2  25; 
Scotch,  Magnum,  per  sack,  SI  90@2  10;  Maine  Hebron, 
bbl,  $1  75@2  CO;  English  magnum  per  sack  SI  7f>®2  00; 
Bermuda,  best,  $5@5  50;  Savannah,  per  bbl,  $3  50  to  4  50; 
Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate,  Si  50;  do  New  Orleans 
per  bbl.  »2  50®8;  do  Egyptian,  S3;  Cabbages,  perorate, 
50c® «1  50;  Beets,  per  crate,  $1  00@1  75;  string  beans, 
per  crate,  50  to  Si  75.  tomatoes,  perorate  75c®Sl 00;  do 
per  box,  25@30c.  asparagus,  per  doz  bunches,  SI  50® 

2  50;  Pease  green,  per  crate,  $1  75  to  2:  Squash,  per 
crate,  SI  00  to  1  25;  cucumbers  per  crate  $1  U0@2  50. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.— White  Potatoes- 
Scotch  Magnums  per  168  lb  sack, $2  (K)®2  10;  do  Regents 
Si  70®  1  80;  do  Champions  $1 60®1  70;Penusylvanla  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice,  White  per  bush, 

— ®60c;  do  fair  to  good,  50@55c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  — ®70c;  do  do  fair  to  good, 

65  to  68c;  Hebrons,  choice,  — ®t0c  do  fair  to  good,  50  to 
55c:  mammoth  pearl  choice  65®70c;  do  fair  to  good  65 
to  G8c.  Florida  new  potatoes,  prime  per  bbl,  S5®6  00; 
do  do  prime,  $4  00  to  5  00,  do  new  potatoes,  culls,  per 
bbl,  $2  to  8. 

Boston.— A pples.— Common  fruit  Is  quoted  at  $2@ 

2  50,  and  No. 2  apples  at  Si  50®2  per  bbl.  Beans,— Choice 
small  New  York  hand-picked  pea  $2  90@  3  00  per  bush; 
Vermont  small  pea,  S3  05  to  3  15;  marrow,  $2  70  to  2  85; 
large  pea,  $2  85  to  2  90;  choice  improved  yellow  eyes, 
$2  80  to  2  90,  choice  mediums,  $2  50  to  2  65;  foreign 
beans.  $2  50  to  2  75  for  pea,  with  some  mediums  offer¬ 
ing  as  low  as  SI  70.  Vegetables.— Beets  75c®$l  per  bu; 
Florida  beets  $1  75  per  crate:  carrots  75c  per  bu;  onions 
Spanish  2  to  2%c  per  lb;  Bermudas  $2®2  25  per  crate, 
natives  nominal,  bunch  onions,  2c  per  bunch:  squash 
marrow  $4@4  50  per  bbl;  Southern  summer,  $1  to  1  50 
per  crate;  turnips  80c®$l  per  bush;  new  3c  per 
bunch;  white  F'reueh  and  St.  Andrews,  $1  75  to  2  per 
bbl:  radish  5u  to  75c  per  doz.  parsnips  $1  75  to  2  (X)  per 
bu, lettuce  scarce  and  higher,  75@8jc  per  doz;  dande¬ 
lions  35  to  40c  per  bu;  celery  closing  out  at  $2  25  to  2  50 
per  doz;  spinach  25  to  35c  per  bu,  asparagus  90c  to  $1 
per  doz;  cucumbers,  native  $8  per  100;  southern  $3 
per  crate;  tomatoes,  hot  house  50  to  60c  per  lb;  FTorlda 
do  $1  to  2  27  per  crate;  rhubarb  2%  to  4o  per  lb.  green 
peas  $2  to  2  25  per  half  bbl  crates;  southern  cabbage, 
$1  75  to  2  per  crate;  southern  string  beans  *150  to  2 
per  crate;  southern  kale  $t  per  bbl;  cauliflower  30  to 
40c  each. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
$14  00  to  14  50  one  year  old;  New  mess,  15®15  25, 
short  clear,  *16@18,  Extra  Prime  mess,  $18:  prime 
do,  $15@15  90,  family  mess.  $15  50@16  00.  Beef— 
Extra  India  Mess,  $12  00®16  00;  Family 

Mess,  $8  50®9.  Plate,  $7  25®7  50.  Extra  Mess,  in  barrels, 
$7®7  50;  Packet,  $7  50® 7  75,  Cut  Meats.— Pickled 
bellies  12  lb  average  at  7<%c  pickled  shoulders  (at  Chi¬ 
cago)  6%c:  pickled  bellies  12  lb  average  7%e  loose  and 
7%c  in  boxes;  pickled  Hams,ll%@U%c.  pickled  Shoul¬ 
ders  7*4  to  ?%c;  Smoked  shoulders  at  8%c:  do  Hams 
12  to  l'2%c.  Dressed  Hogs.— City  heavy  to  light,  7*4  to 
7%c;  pigs,  7%e.  Lard.  —Western  steam  spot  quoted 
8.90c;  City  steam,  8.45c;  refined  quoted  at  3.50c:  Conti¬ 
nent  9.90c;  So  American  May.  8.90c;  June,  8.88  to  8.87c. 
July.  8.83  to  8.88c;  August,  8.86  to  8.91c;  September  8.89 
to  8.94c;  October,  at  8.90c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  $8  50®9;  do  packets,  $7  50®8;  Smoked  beef, 
I2@13c;  Beef  hams,  $16  U0®17  00.  Pork.— Mess,  $16® 
do  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do,  do,  family,  $16® 
16  50.  Hams— smoked, U!4®18c,  do  S.P.  cured  in  tea, 10% 
@ll%c;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,8J4®9c;  do  smoked 
9%®10c;  shoulders  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  6%c; 
do  smoked,  7%®7%c;  shoulders,  pickle  cured, 7%®7%c; 
do  smoked,  8%@9c;  bellies  in  pickle,  8%@9c;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10c.  Lard.— Firm.  City  Refined.  $8  75 
®9  25;  do,  Steam,;$8.75®8  87*4;  butcher’s  loose  $8  25. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— $14  37J4  to  14  40  per  bbl.  Lard. 
-Per  100  lbs,  $8  65  to  8  67)4.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose), 
$7  70;  dry  salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $6  00®6  25;  short 
clear  sides,  boxed  $8  15@8  20. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.—  Butter—  Creamery.— Elgin  extra, 
24®24%c:  State,  best,  24@25c;  Western,  best 

28%  to  24c;  do  prime,  22%  to  28c;  do  good,  21*4  to  22c ; 
do  poor,  20@21c,  State  dairy— Half-lirklns,  tubs,  best 
23®23%c;  do  do  prime,  22@22%c;  do,  do,  tine, 
21@21%e;  Welsh  tubs,  fine,  22®22%e;  do  good,  21@21%e; 
Western— Imitation  creamery,  best,  21%®22e:  do,  tine, 
20®21c;  Western  dairy,  flue,  —  ®21c:  do,  fair, 
— ®20c;  do  do  poor,  — @19c;  do,  factory,  best,  20% 
@21c;  do  do  good,  19*4®20c  do,  poor,  17@19c. 

Cheese.— New  factory  full  cream,  white,  9c;  do  do 
colored,  9  to  9 %e;  do  fair  aud  good,7%  to  8%c.  do  skims, 
light,  6  to  8c;  do  .skims.  3  to  5c;  Pennsylvania,  skims, 

1  to  l%c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery,  extra,  25@— c;  western  do  do,— ®25c;  B.  C.  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra,  22®24c;  western  factory,  2t)®28c’ 
packing  butter,  15®18e.  Eggs— Firm.  Penn,  firsts,  15*40* 
western  firsts.  15  to  15%c.  Cheese— Quiet,  steady;  ae- 
mand  fair.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  9%®i0c;  Ohio  flats, 
choice,  9%@9%e;  do  fair  to  prime,  8%@9c. 

Chicago,  Ill.— Butter.— Creamery,  17%@21c,  dairy 
15®2t)c .  Eggs.— Firm  at  13®13J4c.  per  doz. 

Boston.— Butter.— Fine  fresh  creamery,  25c;  extra 
firsts,  fresh  creamery,  21@24c;  best  imitation  cream¬ 
ery,  22c;  ladle  packed,  18®20c;  northern  best  new 
dairy, 2l®23c.  Cheese.— The  old  stock  has  been  very 
nearly  dosed  out  at  concessions,  1214c  is  about  the 
top  price  for  old  northern  cheese,  but  sales  are  made 
from  U*4®12c.  Eggs.— Eastern  and  Northern,  fresh, 
14*4@15c;  fancy,  nearby  and  capo,  16c;  Southern  and 
Western,  14c;  provincial,  14c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard  at  96  3-16  delivered; 
Ungraded  Red  at  92M®9Wc;  No.  2  red  95J4@96c;  in 
elevator;  95%@96c  delivered;,.  96%@96%c  f.  o.  b.;  No. 

2  red  May,  94*4  to  95%,  do  June  93%@9.)%e;  do  for 
July,  94%@96%c;  do  for  August,  93%@95%c:  do  for 
September  98  9  16@95%c;  do  for  October,  97%@99%c;  do 
for  December,  96%@93%c;  do  May,  1889  $1  00% 
®$1  02%.  Corn.- Ungraded  Mixed, 65%@67c:  No.  8  64% 
to  65c;  steamer,  64%®6?c  elevator:  66  to  66)40  deliv¬ 
ered;  No.  2. 65  to  «5%e  elevator;.66%  to  67c  delivered. 
No.  2  May,  65  to  65%c;  do  June,  63@64%c;  do  for  July, 
68%  to  64%c;  do  for  August,  68%@64%e;  do  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  63*4  to  64  %c;  do  for  October,  63%c.  Oats.— 
No.  3  S7J4c;  do  white,  41%®43c;  No.  2  38%@89e;  do 
white  43%  to  44%c.  No.  1  white  45c;  Mixed  Western, 
86® 40c;  white  do  42  to  47c;  No.  2  May,  38%c;  do  June 


33%® 39c;  do  July  39%®39%c;  do  August.  34%  to  35c; 
do  September,  33%  to  3Jc;  No  2  white  May  43%c;  do 
June  43%c;  do  July  at  43%c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red  In  export 
elevator  98c:  No.  2  Red.  for  May,  9S®98%c:  do  for 
June,  97@97%c;  do  for  July  94%@94%c;  do  August  93 
to  93%c.  Rye.— Quoted  at  78c  for  No.  2  Pennsylvania 
in  carlots.  Corn— Steamer  No.  2  mixed,  on  track,  64c; 
No.  2  mixed  In  grain  depot  65c;  2  mixed  for  MAy  64  to 
64%c.  do  June  63  to  64c,  do  July  64@64%c.  do  for  Au¬ 
gust  64%®64%c.  Oats.— Ungraded  white,  43c:  No.  8 
white  43c:  No.  2  white  43c;  closing  at  43%c  bid  and 
43%c  asked;  No.  1  white  43%c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  85%@86%c:  No 
3  do  nominal;  No.  2  red  at  90c,  No.  2  corn,  58%c. 
No.  2  oats,  35%c;  No.  2  Rye,  66c;  No.  2  Barley,  70®73c. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard  92%c;  No  2 
Northern  90@90%c;  Winter  wheat,  No.2  red  at  93c.  No. 
1  White  Michigan  $1  02.  Corn— No.  8  yellow  6i@61%c. 
No.  3  60%@60%c;  Oats.— No.  2  white,  41@41%c;  No  3 
white  40%®41c;  No.  2  mixed  38%  to  39c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  26,  1888. 

Beeves.— Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  Steers, 
132)  11)  at  =$5  25  per  11)0  lb;  do  1316  16  at  $5  20;  do  1:00  lb 
at  $5  12%;  do  1181  lb,  at  $5  10;  do  1297  lb,  at  $4  92)4;  do 
1088  lb  at  $4  87)4;  Chicago  steers  12r  8  ft  at  $5  12)4;  do 
1234  16  at  $5  10;  do  1312  16,  at  $5  05:  do  1229  16  at 
$5;  do  1207  16  at  $4  90;  do  1209  lb  at  $4  87%;  Ken¬ 
tucky  do  1513  lb  at  $4  95;  Lancaster  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  do  1400  lb  at  $5  15;  Kentucky  Oxen,  16M)  lb 
at  *4  40;  Texans,  860  at  $3  25;  per  100  lb;  do  915  at  $3  60; 
Chicago  natives,  1310  16  at  $5  25;  do  1224  lb  $5  07)4; 
Dry  Cows,  1082  lb  at  $3  75;  do  1200  lb  at  $3  65;  do  1336 
lb  at  $3  60;  Kentucky  “Stlllers”  1219  lb  at  $5;  do  1151  lb 
at  $4  90;  do  1138  16,  at  $4  87)4;  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania  steers,  1112  lb  at  $4  80;  do  1350  n>  at 
$5  15;  do  1299  lb  at  $5  15:  do  1257  at  $5  05;  do  1300  11)  at 
$5;  bulls  1540  at  $8  35;  Kentucky  “Suffers”  1358  lb  at 
$5  15;  do  1212  lb  16  at  $5  05:  do  1216  lb  at  $5;  Oxen, 
1225  lb  at  $4  50;  bulls,  1517  lb  at  $4  40  Chicago  steers. 
1200  lb  at  $4  90;  do  1271  lb  at  $4  55,  Still  Bulls  1575  16  at 
$3  70:  do  1581  lb  at  $3  80;  do  1852  n>  at  $3  35;  Chicago 
steers,  1173@1460  16  average  at  $4  65@$5  25  per  100  lb. 

Calves.— Buttermilk  calves  134  lb  at  lc;  veals  120 
n>  at  5c;  do  148  16  at  5%c;  do  140  lb  at  6J4e;  do  155  lb 
at  6%c;  do  160  lb  at  7c;  Buttermilk  calves,  125  lb  at  4c; 
do  128  lb  at;4%c;  veals  132  n>  at  6%c;  veals  132  lb  at  5%c; 
do  185  lb  at  6%e;  Veals,  1511b  at  6%e  per  lb,  Butter¬ 
milk  calves,  95  lb  at  8%c;  do  106  16  at  4c;  veal9,  135  16  at 
6%c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Maryland  lambs  58  lb  average 
9%c  per  lb;  Virginia  do  60  lb  at  8%c;  do49J4lb  at7%c; 
Virginia  bucks  and  ewes  86  lb  at  4c;  do  (woolled)  112 
lb  at  6c;  Jersey  lambs  61  lb  at  10c;  Jersey  ewes,  "HI  lb 
at  5%c:  Virginia  do  108  at  4%c;  Virginia  lambs  54%  lb 
at  10c,  Ohio  sheep  68  lb  at  *4  60  per  111)  lb;  do  69%  lb 
at  $4  55;  Ohio  Sheep,  84  lb  5%e  per  lb;  Kentucky 
Lambs  56  lb  at  $7  30  per  100  lb;  Virginia  lambs  61  lb  at 
8%c  per  16;  Kentucky  Sheep  108  lb  at  5e  per  lb;  do 
(bucks  and  ewes  82  lb  at  4o,  Ohio  do  86  lb  at  5%c:  do 
89%  lb  at  5%c;  culls  69:1b  at  8c;  Kentucky  lambs  51 
lb  at  7c.  do  54  lb  at  8%c;  Virginia  ewes  94  lbat4o; 
V  irgln  la  lambs,  55  lb  at  7%c;  do  54  lb  at  7%c;  Kentucky 
lttnibs,  67  lb  at  9%c;  State  Yearlings,  60  lb  at0%c;  Ohio 
do  74  16  at  6%c. 

Hogs.— Feeling  unchanged  and  dealers  quote  fair  to 
prime  hogs  at  $5  85®  6  10. 

Buffalo.— Sheep.— Medium  to  Good  $4  50®5  25; 
choice  to  extra  *5  50@5  75;  spring  lambs,  at  *3  00®900. 
Hogs.— Light  Pigs,  $5  to  5  30;  Mixed  Pigs  and  light 
Yorkers  *5  60  to  $5  75;  selected,  Yorkers,  $5  75  to 
5  80;selected  medium  weights  $5  90@5  95;  Roughs  $5 
to  5  29,  Stags  $4®4  15. 

Chicago.— Cattle.— Fancy  $5  25:  Steers.  $8  80  ®5  00: 
Stockers  and  feeders,  $2  90®4  15;  Cows,  bulls  and 
mixed  $1  75@3  60;  Texas  steers,  $2  75  to  4  25.  Hogs.— 
Mixed  $5  45®5  70;  Heavy,  $5  55®5  90;  Light,  $5  I0®5  65; 
Pigs  and  culls,  $4(JO®5  00.  SHKKr.— Natives  $3  75  to 
$5  25;  Western,  $4  0U@5  00;  Texans,  $1  75@4  30:  Lambs, 
40c@$8  50. 

ST.  Louis,  Mo. —  Cattle.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  $4  40@5  00;  F’alr  to  Good,  $4  00@4  50;  Butchers’ 
Steers,  medium  to  Choice,  *3  200  4  25;  Stockers 
and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  $2  40®  3  60;  Rangers,  or¬ 
dinary  to  good,  $2  25®4  10.  Hogs.— Choice  heavy 
and  Butchers’  Selections,  $5  65@5  75;  packing  and 
medium  to  choice  $5  45  to  5  65;  light  grades  fair 
to  best  $5  35  to  5  55.  Sheep.— F'air  to  fancy  $4  00  to 
5  75. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Whek  Ending 
May  26,  1888. 

A.  B.-U.  T.-E.  G.-C.  C.-H.  P„  thanks.— R.  K., 
thauks.-C.  S.-E.  A.  B.-W.  F.-T.  B.  H.-D.  J.-C.  D. 
S.,  thank  you.— E.  Hurlburt,  thank  you.— W.  II.— R.  L. 
M— W.  B.  R,-G.  S.-H.  G.-S.  H.-O.  D.-F.  W.  H.-W. 
K.  S.-J.  L.  M.— W.  K— F.  S.  C.— W.  B.  W— H.  S. 


Zinc  Collar  Pad. 


Over  3,000,000  of  them 
have  been  used.  The 
most  reliable  and  dur¬ 
able  I*  A.  Jl»  for  sore- 
neck  horses  or  mules. 
Weather  or  wear  has 
no  effect  on  their  cura¬ 
tive  properties.  We 
solicit  a  trial.  For  sale 
by  all  saddlery  jobbers. 
Ask  your  harness- 
maker  for  them  and 
Insist  on  having  the  ZINC  JPAI>  and  no  other. 
ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  CO., Kuchiiimn, Mich. 


AGENTS 

, _ WANTED 

T0o»r  CAMPAIGN  BIOGRAPHIES 

Will  be  first  out.  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  aud  go 
like  wildfire.  Secure  territory  at  once  Adaress 
IIUBBARI)  BROTHERS.  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  or  Chicago. 

Veterinary  Department. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
SEssioiv  ioaa  ao. 

OPENS  OCTOBER  1st,  1888. 

For  Catalogues  address 

R.  S.  HUIDEKOPER,  Dean. 


OHIO 

CUTTERS 

More  | 
substantial 
Easier  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  less 
liable  to  acci¬ 
dent  than  any 
other  cutters. 


ENSILAGE 

AND 


With 
or 

without 

Carriers. 

IMPROVED 
for  1888.  * 

Our  treatise  on  Ensilage  and  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
SILVER  A  DEJfTNG  !>IFG.  CO.^  Salem.  O. 
HENION  &  Hl'll KELL,  55  S.  Clinton  St.  Chicago,  Western  Agts. 


SEND  FOR 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

OF  THE 

SPANGLER 

1  Broadcast  and  Single 
_  1  Row  Fertilizer  Distri¬ 

butors,  Lime  Spreader,  Grain  Drill  Corn 
Planter,  Corn  Sheller,  Feed  and  Fodder 
Cutters,  etc.  None  eaual. 

The  Spangler  MTg  Co.,  York,  Pa. 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Are  the  BEST. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


£0T  tf)t: 


TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

There  have  been  2,001  numbers  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  issued.  That  is  quite  a  curious  thought, 
isn’t  it?  Think  of  being  old  enough  to  look 
back  40  years  and  remember  old  faces  and 
scenes  How  times  have  changed  since  then ! 
This  number  of  the  Rural  will  seem  to  many 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers  like  a  birthday. 
1  remember  a  little  quotation  that  seems  to  me 
appropriate : 

A  birthday  In  youth  is  a  wonderful  thing. 

How  eager  we  wait  it  in  life’s  verdant  spring! 

Hut  when  we  grow  older  we  find  that  the  day 
Has  dropped  all  its  fun  as  the  years  sped  away. 

The  day  is  a  mirror;  our  faces  we  scan 

To  see  how  the  wrinkles  have  cut  boyhood’s  tan.” 

When  you  get  older  you  will  see  why  it  is 
that  birthdays  and  holidays  make  the  older 
folks  thoughtful  and  silent.  I  can’t  explain  it. 
You  will  have  to  learn  as  others  have  learned. 
One  point  to  remember  is  that  40  years  hence, 
when  the  4,000th  number  of  the  Rural  is  is¬ 
sued,  you  boys  and  girls  will  be  the  men  and 
women,  able  to  look  back  and  see  things  from 
behind. 

Will  1928  show  as  great  an  advancement 
over  our  present  conditions  as  we  can  now 
show  over  1848?  That  is  a  question  I  often  ask 
myself.  Nobody  can  answer  it.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  are  very  gloomy  about  the  future  of  this 
country.  They  think  the  Anarchists,  the  So¬ 
cialists  and  other  bloodthirsty  fellows  are  go¬ 
ing  to  ruin  us.  They  think  we  live  too  fast, 
and  don’t  stop  to  think  what  we  are  doing  and 
where  we  are  going.  For  myself,  I  must  say 
that  I  feel  pleasanter  over  the  prospect.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  I  have  been  looking  over  a 
good  many  files  of  old  papers,  and  I  can’t  find 
a  time  for  75  years  back  when  there  was  not 
this  same  growl  about  the  future,  and  this 
same  dismal  prophesy  of  failure.  Now  I  look 
around  me  and  see  lots  of  happiness,  lots  of 
things  to  be  thankful  for,  and  I  am  bound  to 
believe  that  Americans  are  just  as  good,  just 
as  honest,  and  true,  and  patriotic  as  they  ever 
were.  These  Anarchist  fellows  are  doing  a 
good  share  of  the  howling,  but  for  every  one 
such  there  are  a  dozen  sound,  strong  and  hon¬ 
est  people,  who  work  faithfully  and  silently, 
but  are  all  ready  for  a  crisis  at  any  time.  The 
sober  workers  rule  this  country.  It  always 
has  been  so,  and  it  always  will  be.  We  have 
plenty  of  such  folks  still,  and  all  of  our  boys 
and  girls  are  going  to  add  to  the  number.  So 
I  don’t  feel  afraid  for  our  country,  so  long  as 
our  boys  and  girls  stare  right. 

Every  person  who  aims  to  help  this  country 
has  got  to  recognize  one  very  important  fact: 
that  is  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand 
a  certain  share  of  his  time  and  thought.  If  a 
man  lived  on  a  desert  island  all  aloqe  he  might 
afford  to  be  very  selfish  and  have  no  thought 
for  the  welfare  of  others.  When  he  leaves 
his  desert  island,  and  goes  to  live  where  other 
people  are  he  finds  a  different  state  of  affairs. 
He  can  no  longer  stand  off  and  say,  “I’ll  do 
just  as  I  like,  and  if  people  don’t  like  it  let 
them  get  out  of  the  way.”  In  a  free  country 
like  ours  every  man  has  a  right  to  enjoy  him¬ 
self  as  far  as  he  is  able,  but  he  has  got  to  stop 
when  he  interferes  with  the  rights  of  others. 
Oftentimes  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  as 
to  what  these  “rights”  are.  After  a  while 
the  majority  of  the  people  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  certain  things  are  right  and  other 
things  are  wrong.  Then  they  make  rules 
that  must  guide  people  in  their  actions.  These 
are  laws  and  all  the  people  must  obey  them. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  that  these  rules  will  not 
work  well;  then  the  people  change  them. 
These  public  laws  are  not  unlike  the  rules  of 
a  ball  game  in  their  workings.  When  a  player 
bats  a  ball  outside  of  third  base  it  is  a  foul, 
and  he  can’t  run  on  it.  When  it  goes  inside 
the  base  line  it  is  fair,  and  he  can  run.  One 
hit  may  be  as  hard  as  another,  but  the  major¬ 
ity  of  ball  players  have  decided  that  it  is  fair 
to  all  parties  to  make  the  foul  line  where  it 
is.  So  our  law-makers,  the  people,  try  to 
make  laws  that  shall  be  fair  to  all  parties. 
There  never  was  a  law  made  yet  that  did  not 
call  for  some  little  concession  and  compromise 
from  every  citizen.  Laws  cut  off  a  little  of 
our  personal  liberty,  but  the  little  which  each 
^  itizen  throws  in  makes  a  great  total  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  protection  for  the  country.  Now, 
then,  the  point  to  be  learned  from  all  this  is 
that  each  citizen  of  a  country  is  bound  to  obey 
the  laws  of  that  country,  to  know  what  those 
laws  are,  to  take  an  interest  in  changing  or 
modifying  them,  and  to  remember  that  no 
country  under  the  sun  can  ever  prosper  until 
the  people  realize  that  great  laws  are  made  of 
liitle  bits  of  self  denial  and  patience  contri¬ 
buted  from  all  the  people.  You  boys  and  girls 
that  learn  this  fact  before  you  are  21  will  save 
yourselves  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  that. 

I  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 


look  back  and  see  things  from  behind.  It  is 
like  looking  at  the  back  of  a  house.  When  I 
was  a  boy  there  used  to  be  a  fine  white  house 
on  a  hill  nearby.  The  front  was  always  fine 
with  clean  paint,  a  good  lawn  and  neat  fences. 
From  the  road  it  gave  an  idea  of  respectabil¬ 
ity  and  thrift.  When  you  saw  the  back  of  it 
you  got  another  idea.  The  back  yard  was  al¬ 
ways  cluttered  up,  the  paint  was  never  fresh, 
there  were  wood  piles,  slop  buckets  and  dirt 
all  about  it.  On  one  side  you  got  all  the  good 
qualities  and  on  the  other  all  the  bad  ones.  If 
a  man  wanted  to  buy  the  place  it  would  be 
pleasanter  for  him  to  buy  it  from  the  front, 
but  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  buy  it  from 
the  back.  Isn’t  there  something  to  remember 
in  this?  Life  looks  to  a  child  just  as  this  house 
did  from  the  front.  Everything  is  bright  and 
pleasant  and  cheerful  because  all  is  new  and 
untried.  Youth  is  a  happy  time,  surely. 
When  you  can  look  at  life  from  behind,  as 
many  old  men  can,  you  will  see  a  different  pic¬ 
ture.  It  is  more  like  the  back  of  that  house. 
All  the  mistakes  and  bad  moves  are  seen. 
Borne  of  them  seem  bad  enough,  too.  If  a 
man  who  can  see  into  the  back  yard  of  his  life 
could  live  that  life  over  again,  you  can  be 
pretty  sure  that  he  would  make  things  differ¬ 
ent.  Now  then,  you  won’t  see  the  back  yard 
of  life  for  many  years;  why  talk  about  it? 
This  is  the  reason.  All  of  you  have  j 
friends  who  are  older  than  you  are.  They 
love  you  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you  go 
through  life  with  a  better  back  yard  than  they 
can  show.  You  get  impatient  sometimes 
when  they  give  you  good  sound  advice  based 
upon  actual  experience.  You  think  you  know 
more  than  they  do!  You  don’t!  What  they 
say  may  not  be  very  palatable,  but  in  99 
chances  in  100  it  will  do  you  lots  of  good. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:  What 
a  little  “tempest  in  a  teapot”  we  are.  But  I 
quite  agree  with  Cousin  Emily  and  “Brownie,” 
if  our  help  are  not  good  enough  for  us  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  they  are  not  good  enough  to 
work  for  us.  I  know  Brownie  and  I  would  be 
“chums”  if  we  were  closer  together.  What  a 
sweet  little  letter  she  writes.  I  think  that  I 
would  rather  be  a  good  cook  than  anything. 
Papa  and  Mamma  praise  me  a  good  deal,  so  I 
guess  that  is  why  I  like  to  be  a  good  cook. 
Now,  Cousins,  let  me  tell  you  how  to  make 
something  appetizing  for  breakfast,  and  see  if 
it  doesn’t  please  Papa  and  the  boys.  Take 
some  cold  mashed  potatoes,  pour  iu  enough 
milk  to  make  them  quite  soft,  then  stir  in 
flour  to  make  it  stiff,  beat  up  an  egg,  put  in, 
add  a  little  salt  and  sugar;  make  into  little 
patties  and  fry  in  hot  lard.  Oh !  girls,  have 
you  any  papers  or  magazines  or  books  that 
you  would  exchange  for  others?  If  so  let  me 
know  through  the  Rural.  Do  you  play  cro¬ 
quet?  I  do,  and  love  it.  Did  you  have  any 
sleigh-rides  last  winter,  Uncle  Mark?  This  is 
leap-year,  remember,  and  if  we  have  much 
snow  this  winter,  we  Cousins  are  liable  to  take 
you  sleigh-riding  quite  often.  Let  mo  tell  you 
how  to  make  boiled  icing,  Uncle  Mark,  so 
when  eggs  are  scarce  you  cau  still  ice  your 
cake.  Take  one  teacupful  of  granulated 
sugar  and  five  tablespoonfuis  of  milk,  let  boil 
five  minutes;  take  from  stove  and  beat  until 
cool;  if  too  stiff,  add  more  milk.  Uncle  Mark 
don’t  you  think  we  should  always  be  happy? 
Mamma  always  reproves  me  for  singing  and 
laughing  around  or  iu  the  house,  and  some¬ 
times  it  seems  to  me  that  I  couldn’t  keep  still 
to  save  me.  Mamma  don’t  think  it  is  ladylike, 
but  I  do ;  I  love  to  sing  and  when  I  am  at  work 
I  can  hardly  keep  from  it.  Please  give  us 
your  advice  about  it.  Oh!  girls,  I  had  an  old 
hat  all  worn  out;  but  I  needed  it,  so  I  took  a 
piece  of  paper  and  put  a  crown  in  it,  then  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  dark  calico,  and  when  finished  it 
made  a  pretty  picturesque  hat.  Won’t  some 
one  tell  me  how  to  make  butter? 

HONOR  BRIGHT. 

LI  shall  be  all  ready  for  the  riding  either  iu 
sleighs  or  buggies.  As  for  the  singiug,  that 
depends  upon  how  well  one  cau  sing.  I  no¬ 
tice  that  my  singiug  seldom  makes  people 
very  happy  so  I  try  to  let  my  good  spirits  flow 
out  in  some  other  way — U.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  should  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  and  be  a  Cousin.  I  have  not 
written  before.  I  write  to  you  to  let  you 
know  what  kind  of  a  country  this  is.  The 
spring  is  very  backward.  There  was  a  suow 
storm  here  April  30.  Please  do  not  let  my 
letter  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  iu  the  waste 
basket.  Yours  truly,  eva  slaght. 

Alcona  Co.,  Michigan. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  It  is  raining  now.  I 
think  it  is  soaked  deeper  than  it  ever  has  been 
since  we  have  been  out  here.  My  little  brother 
was  nine  years  old  April  28,  and  we  were  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  party,  but  it  rained  so  that  no 
one  could  come.  We  have  17  little  calves  and 
one  colt.  Our  school  was  out  two  weeks  ago 
last  Friday.  We  had  a  gopd  teacher  this  term 


and  we  all  liked  her.  I  like  to  go  to  school.  W e 
have  an  old  mule  that  we  call  Jack.  Sammy 
takes  old  Jack  and  goes  after  the  cows  every 
night.  I  don’t  like  to  ride  mules  as  well  as  I 
do  horses.  Uncle  Mark  if  you  will  have  your 
picture  published  in  the  Rural,  I  will  send 
you  mine.  Your  niece,  ipa  m.  davidson. 
Parker,  Colo. 

[I  don’t  think  my  picture  is  good  enough  to 
go  into  the  Rural. — U.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  been  reading 
the  Cousins’  letters,  and  think  they  are  very 
interesting.  I  would  like  to  join  the  Youth’s 
Horticultural  Club.  My  parents  have  been 
taking  the  Rural  five  years.  We  live  on  a 
farm,  about  five  miles  from  town.  We  are 
seven  in  our  family.  I  have  one  brother 
younger,  and  one  sister  older  than  myself. 
My  grandmother  makes  her  home  with  us. 
I  think  it  is  so  nice  to  have  a  grandmother  to 
live  and  be  with  us  at  all  times.  She  will  be 
68  years  old  this  month.  We  have  some  of 
our  garden  made,  and  some  onions,  lettuce 
and  radishes  up.  The  cherry  trees  and  straw¬ 
berry  plants  are  beginning  to  blossom.  We 
have  had  a  very  nice  spring  for  farmers  to  put 
in  the  small  grain.  I  hope  you  will  print  this, 
as  it  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Rural.  If  I  see 
this  in  print,  I  will  write  again. 

Yours  truly,  alice  walker. 
Iriquois  Co.,  Ill. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

This  successful  medicine  is  a  carefully-prepared 
extract  of  the  best  remedies  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  known  to  medical  science  as  Alteratives, 
Blood  Purifiers,  Diuretics,  and  Tonics,  such  as 
Sarsaparilla,  Yellow  Dock,  Stillingia,  Dandelion, 
Juniper  Berries,  Mandrake,  Wild  Cherry  Bark 
and  other  selected  roots,  barks  and  herbs.  A 
medicine,  like  anything  else,  can  be  fairly  judged 
only  by  its  results.  Wc  point  with  satisfaction  to 
the  glorious  record  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  en¬ 
tered  for  itself  upon  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  personally  indirectly  been 
relieved  of  terrible  suffering  which  all  other 
remedies  failed  to  reach.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
$1;  six  for  $5.  Made  only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

rj  S-fUNYE’S 

nationalrake 

rpr»  \r  yrr  i  I  and  YOU  •  ■■ 

IK  JL  111  1  WILL  USE  NO  OTIIEK. 


J$S-  ITS  LEADING  MERITS  ARE 

That  it  will  not  scratch  your  ground.  Needs  no  ad¬ 
justment,  but  will  rake  clean  on  all  surfaces.  Will 
not  scatter  at  the  ends.  Will  form  a  windrow  in 
heavy  or  green  grass.  Is  easily  held  down  while  at 
work.#  It  has  the  simplest,  most  durable,  as  well 
as  convenient  dumping  device  of  any  rake  in  the  field. 

BELCHER &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

BOX  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY. 

Slakes  the  most  Butter,  liaises  all  the  Cream 
without  ice.  We  furnish  Churns.  Butter- 
Workers  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Goods,  first  order  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Agents  Wanted.  Scud  for  circulars. 

WOT.  E.  LINCOLN  CO., 

Warreu,  Mass.,  aud  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES. 

,  „  ete  ,e  the  customer 

/jfK  keeping  the  oue 
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Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  "MACOMBER  II  AND, 
CORN  aud  BEAN  PLANTER,”  send  $2  aud  get  one. 
Money  refunded,  if  it  does  not  suit. 

8.  1VI.  MACOMBER,  Adams,  Vt. 
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Steel 

q  Wire 

iH 
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iWOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 

Wire  Rope  Selvage 


80c.  to  $2  per  rod. 

All  sizes  aud  widths.  Sold  by  us  or  any  dealer  in  this  line  of 
goods.  FREIGHT  I’AIH.  Information  free. 

Write  The  McMULLEN  woven  wire  FENCE  CO. 

No.  Market  and  Ontario  Sts..  Chicago,  P  l 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Arc  the  BElST. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 


WEBSTER 

^EBSTEfi^T'  A 
r '  ON  ABRIDGE^ L'B^ARY  1 
fDIGTIONA/iw  ITSELF 


3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illustra¬ 
tions  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

WEBSTER  IS  THE  STANDARD 

Authority  in  the  Gov’t  Printing  Office,  and  with 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  It  is  recommended 
by  the  State  Sup’ts  of  Schools  in  36  States,  and 
by  leading  College  Pres’ts  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

It  is  an  invaluable  companion  in  every  School 
and  at  every  Fireside. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub’rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ami  ^oultivj. 
STANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

i  3-4  OF  ONE  CENT  FOR  2  INCH  MESH  NO.  19  WIRF. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Illalchers  and  Brooder*. 

'Send  for  circular  BROPKNER  &  EVANS, 
28  VESEY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 

CALF  Wcaners  and  bucking  Cow  M uz- 


Circular. 


zles.  The  best  in  the  world.  Send  for 

II.  C,  RIUE,  Farmington,  Conn. 


o 

EH 

ft 

EH  Ph 

Ph 

P 

25 

Warranted  to  put  horses  and  cattle  in 
good  condition  when  all  other  means  fail. 

IT  ERADICATES  all  HUMORS 

that  may  be  in  the  animal,  and  produces 
a  fine  glossy  coat.  Guaranteed  to  free 
stock  from  worms. 

SURE  CURE  for  MILK  FEVER  and  6AR6ET, 

SURE  CURE  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

$100  will  be  paid  for  anything  poisonous 
found  in  our  food.  If  your  feed  dealer  has 
not  got  it  send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 

VALLEYOMILL  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vf. 


$5 


to  a  lay.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
nor  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Hein  Holder  Co.,  llollv.  Mian. 


Choice  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  from  pre¬ 
mium  registered  stock,  of  all  ages.  Prices  low. 

A.  Darlington  stroile,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


JKRKKY  RED,  POLAND. CHINA, 
Chester  White,  Berkshire  A  York¬ 
shire  Pigs.  Southdown,  Cot— wold 
find  Oxford  Down  Nheepand  Lamb. 
Scotch  Colley  Shepherd  Dog,  and 
Fancy  Poultry,  Send  for  Catalog*. 
W'.ATJLEK  BCKPKK  A  CO.FkUa.Ps, 


THOKOUGHBRED  Geese,  and  Turkeys, 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  aud 
Eggs,  .standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  I)R.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET.  MASS. 

Raise  No  More  Wheat 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy.  Poultry  aud  Doctor  Book  tells 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  (J.  G.  Hirner,  Allentown.  1’a. 


Laval 


Hl^rss^juARS  ^bEPARfATORS 


General  Advertising-  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there - 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wlthin  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv per 

Une,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents, 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is! 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  110 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (1614  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.03  (29)4  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Bntered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  H.  Y. 

a a  sesond  olass  mall  matter.  _  , 


TIME  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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PERSONALS. 


Boulanger  is  the  French  word  for  baker. 
The  adherents  of  G-eneral  Boulanger  are  13  in 
number.  They  are  referred  to  as  “the  Baker’s 
dozen." 

Mrs.  Sawyer,  wife  of  the  Wisconsin  Sena¬ 
tor,  died  the  other  day,  and  the  Senate  ad¬ 
journed  in  her  honor.  She  was  afflicted  with 
progressive  paralysis,  which  manifested  itself 
eight  years  ago.  Only  the  daily  application 
of  electricity  kept  her  alive  for  the  last  six 
months. 

No  news  of  Stanley  has  been  obtained  for 
more  than  10  months,  and  the  foreign  newspa¬ 
pers  are  busying  themselves  with  all  sorts  of 
vague  surmises  about  him.  Some  think  Emin 
Pasha  has  passed  him  by;  others  suppose  that 
finding  the  Pasha  all  right,  he  is  pushing  on  to 
Zanzibar.  He  had  500  men  with  him. 

Belva  Lockwood  and  Citizen  Train  are 
ahead  in  the  race  for  the  Presidency.  Belva 
will  soon  start  to  stump  the  country.  She  is 
convinced  that  the  free-whisky  plank  in  the 
platform  of  the  Equable  Rights  Party  will 
obtain  for  her  many  votes,  while  her  advocacy 
of  free  segars  will  further  strengthen  her  boom. 
Her  husband  has  promised  to  vote  for  her. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  telephone 
millionaire,  has  only  just  turned  his  fortieth 
year,  and  yet  his  hairand  beard  are  streaked 
with  gray.  Mr  Bell  is  a  Scotchman,  and  has 
only  been  in  this  country  since  1872.  He  was 
very  poor  when  he  landed,  but  is  very  rich 
now,  and  his  poor  relations  in  Scotland  have 
profited  by  his  generosity,  Mrs.  Bell  is  a 
deaf-mute,  but  she  understands  lip  reading  so 
well  that  her  husband  converses  with  her  the 
same  as  he  would  if  she  were  not  so  afflicted, 
and  no  one  who  hears  them  suspects  that  she 
cannot  speak  and  hear  as  other  people. 

Speaking  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  a  writer 
in  “Life,”  London,  remarks  that  few  people 
except  the  initiated  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
arduousness  of  the  duties  which  his  position  at 
the  German  Court  imposes  upon  him.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  gifted  specialist  is  a 
prisoner  at  the  palace,  for  the  confidence 
placed  in  his  skill  is  so  great  that  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  cannot  endure  the  thought  of 
his  absence  from  their  immediate  vicinity; 
and  when,  in  addition  to  his  ceaseless  atten¬ 
tion,  he  is  daily  subjected  to  the  most  veno¬ 
mous  and  unmerited  attacks,  it  can  be  easily 
understood  how  great  is  the  strain,  both  men¬ 
tal  and  physical,  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  dinner  given  to 
George  W.  Childs  in  Philadelphia  in  honorof 
his  fifty  ninth  birthday,  remarks  Harper’s 
Bazar,  was  the  number  of  Congressmen  present 
who  had  begun  their  career  as  printers’ 
“devils.”  There  was  Congressman  Amos 
Cummings,  who  35  years  ago  was  “devil”  in 
the  Camptown  (New  Jersey)  Herald  and  Mess¬ 
enger;  Congressmen  Farquhar,  who  40  years 
ago  was  "devil”  to  the  printers  of  the  ceutre- 
villo  (Michigan)  Chronicle;  Congressman 
O’Donnell,  who  was  “devil”  for  the  Jackson 
(Michigan)  Citizen,  of  which  he  is  now  editor 
and  proprietor;  Congressman  Nichols,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  was  “devil”  for  the  Raleigh 
(North  Carolina)  Observer;  and  Congressman 
Hndd,who  was  also  a  “devil  in  his  youth.” 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.— Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  14  deals  with  artificial  fertilizers  and 
laud  plaster.  Wisconsin  talking  about  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers!  Surely  the  world  moves.  We 
are  glad  that  the  Station  has  taken  hold  of 
this  matter,  because  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  Wisconsin  farmers  will  have  the 
fertilizer  problem  thrust  upon  them  whelher 
they  want  to  study  it  or  not.  Prof.  Babcock, 
who  has  compiled  this  bulletin,  states  that 
numerous  inquiries  have  been  received  by  the 
Station  concerning  the  source,  methods  of  ap¬ 
plication  and  the  different  kinds  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  This  bulletin  is  issued  as  a 
sort  of  primmer  for  those  who  desire  to  begin 
the  study  of  these  manures.  It  is  a  good  one. 
Every  Wisconsin  farmer  should  study  it. 

Connecticut  Agriculture.— The  22d 
Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  is  received  from  Secretary  T. 
S.  Gold.  If  we  were  asked  to  name  the  most 
interesting  volumes  sent  out  by  agricultural 
associations  we  should,  without  hesitation, 
name  the  Connecticut  Reports.  The  essay¬ 
ists  are  always  given  timely  and  important 
topics  which  they  are  sure  to  treat  intelligent¬ 
ly  and  exhaustively.  The  present  volume  we 
consider  one  of  the  best  of  the  series.  It  is  so 
good  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  justice  in  a 
short  notice.  We  can  assure  every  farmer 
who  secures  it  that  he  will  find  much  enter¬ 
tainment  and  instruction  in  its  pages. 

Zinc  Collar  Pad. — Circular  from  the  Zinc 
Collar  Pad  Co., Buchanan,  Michigan.  If  the 
value  of  an  article  is  measured  by  its  popu- 
lantly,  this  pad  is  a  good  one,  for  thousands 
of  them  are  in  use.  There  are  thousands 
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RUSTLESS 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  Co., 

Uranian,  Dow  &  Co.,- Boston  Air’ ts  lor  New  England.  C litt'Street,  New  York. 


Intelligence  li  knowing  a  good  thing  when 
you  see  it ;  Wisdom  is  getting  it 
A,  Nail  Puller:  B,  Monkey 
Wrench  and  Vise;  C«  Hammer;  A 
1),  large  Gas  Pliers;  E,  Pincers; 

F,Wire  Cutter ;  (4  .small  Gas  Pliers;  - 

11,  Nut  Cracker.  For  farmers,  doc-  -iTO/Wi 
tors,  horsemen.  Every  family  needs  n‘ 

it— city  or  country.  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware  trade.  If  your  dealer  is  out, 
we  will  send  direct  on  receipt 'of  pnce. 

Tools,  10  inch,  weight  1M  lbs.,  Si  1 .25 
13  in.,  weight  2M  lbs.  » 1  .SO.  Polished,  26  cents  extra. 
MODEL  MFG.  C'0,197'  :Huiitiiigdon  St.  Pliila.  Pa. 


BEST  CAST  STEEL, 

Patent  Applied  for.  — 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


G  Every  part 

'"a  Strong 
Practical 
Tool. 


more  horses,  however,  that  need  them,  so 
there  will  be  no  harm  if  every  horse  owner  in 
the  country  makes  it  a  point  to  investigate 
the  merits  of  the  pad. 

Maine  Experiment  Station. —Bulletin  No. 
24  contains  reports  of  tests  of  potatoes, 
oats  and  peas  and  also  remarks  concerning 
seeds  and  injurious  insects.  It  is  going  to  pay 
Maine  farmers  to  make  a  collection  of  these 
bulletins. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station.— Bulletin 
No.  9  is  sent  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.  Smut  in  Oats  and  insecticides  are 
discussed.  Four  solutions  for  preventing 
smut  are  given — the  copper  sulphate,  wood 
ashes,  soap  and  water  and  strong  brine.  The 
kerosene  emulsion  is  highly  recommended. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 


It  appears  that  our  club  is  gaining  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation.  When  I  made  a  few  re- 


BAUC»9>-  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  Also 

PHOSPHATE 

Send  for  Prices,  Samples  and  nil  Information* 
BAUG1I  &.  SONS  tO.,  SIfrs.,  Philadelphia. 

CCDTII  I7CDC  FOR  SPRING  crops,  send 
lull  I  ILIACH9  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


R0SSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore- Is  the  best  and  most 
durab'e  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron,  and  Shingle  Roofs,  Baras, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  witAnot  crack  or  peel—  will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PA  I  NT  CO., 

Ogtleusburg,  N.  Y. 


marks  about  how  our  folks  feel  on  the  question 
of  Woman  Suffrage,  I  had  no  thought  of 
making  any  particular  argument  for  or  against 
the  matter.  I  am  only  a  reporter  striving  to 
get  things  just  exactly  as  they  are.  The  Post 
Office  Club  decides  many  questions  as  I  would 
rather  not  see  them  decided,  but  that  is  not  my 
business— it  is  my  duty  to  report  things  as 
they  are.  The  following  letter  shows  that 
there  is  still  a  great  chance  for  an  argument 
on  this  question.  This  letter  is  from  one  of 
the  first  literary  women  of  the  country. 

“I  am  surprised  at  Uncle  Jacob.  What  he 
and  the  Post  Office  Club  say  about  ‘woman’s 
rights’  is  altogether  wrong.  The  Woman’s 
International  Council  was  not  a  suffrage 
meeting.  It  was  called  by  the  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Association,  but  all  associations  com¬ 
posed  of  women  were  invited  to  co-operate. 
Suffrage  was  only  one  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed.  Charity,  philanthrophy,  temperance, 
missionary  work,  education,  social  purity,  la¬ 
bor,  etc.,  all  came  in  for  a  share  of  discussion. 
Please  tell  Uncle  Jacob  that  the  poem  he 
read  is  one  tissue  of  ignorance  and  error.  It 
cannot  fail  to  do  harm,  because  it  is  calculated 
to  deceive.  People  who  read  it  lose  sight  of 
the  real  point.  I  have  traced  it  to  the  Chica¬ 
go  Mail,  and  sent  a  parody  to  try  and  contra¬ 
dict  it,  and  correct  the  error.  You  may  show 
him  a  copy  of  the  parody,  and  if  he  likes  to 
show  it  to  the  Post  Office  Club,  he  may  doso.” 

I  lelt  in  duty  bound  to  show  the  parody  to 


A  DAY  saved  by  using  the  Little  Giant 
Koad  Machine,  Instead  of  making  roads 
in  the  usual  way.  It  Is  the  cheapest  and  the 
best.  Send  for  circular. 

C,  E.  PARKER,  Vergeiines,  Vt. 


STEAM!  $TEAM ! 

Wk  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

A  Larpe  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  <fc  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL 

ider 43? Wine  Mills. 


Small  Sizes  for  Family  Use. 
Large  Size  for  Farmeis’  Use. 
Best  qualities  of  both  Oushlng 
and  Gra’lng  Mills  combined. 
MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMES  PLOW  CO., 

Boston  and  New  York. 

Send  for  circular. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

S  to  1 6  Horae  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  free.  Addresa 

IMES  LEFFEL  &  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


SHERWOOD’S  STEEL  HARNESS. 


SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Davis  PnLar  Lifts  20  to  50  Tons, 


Worked  by  2  men.  5  Sizes. 
Price,  S35  to  S7D. 

Circular*  Free.  0^7*Seutoa 

Three  Days  Trial. 

H.L.Bennott,Woatervill»,Q. 


"OSGOOD'’ 

U.  S.  Standard  Scales. 
Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.  Fully  warran¬ 
ted.  3  TON  $35. 
Other  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low.  Illus- 
Agents  well  paid.  trated  book  free. 

OSGOOD  i  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  7- 


VTf.K’K  insect  exterminator 

1 1  vAY  m  Sure  Daath  to  all  Insects. 

Water  Bugs,  Roaches,  Flies, 

Mosquitoes,  Cabbage  Worms, 

Potato  or  Squash  lings,  Aphis, 
etc.  Harmless  to  plants  vege¬ 
tables  or  health.  Invaluable 
In  every  household.  Zinc  Bellows  for  house  us-,  con¬ 
servatories,  etc.,  by  mail,  25  cts.  Larger  size,  Co  ets.  Exter¬ 
minator,  by  mail,  per  pound,  without  bellows,  60  cts.  Large 
bellows  for  garden  use,  31.25. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN, 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Uncle  Jacob.  He  read  it  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  club  about  as  follows: 

dose  different  vays. 

i. 

She  vas  not  seek  oud  her  “rights” 

Shusi  like  Betsy  Bobbett  haunted  mlt  a  fear, 

Dot  men  would  tlnk  she  vas  not  mlt  her  'spear,” 
Petore  she  vas  miss  a  madrimoi.ial  clianze 
She  vas  dake  der  meanest  oreaduro  dot  vas  vear 
"bants,” 

Ashamed  mlt  labor,  yet  mlt  hunger’s  need, 

She’d  marry  mitMipportor  starve  Indeed, 

Und  mlt  an  itching  for  dot  local  fame 
Dot  comes  mlt  “Mrs”  brinted  nilt  your  name. 

She  sayd  she’d  haf  her  “rights,”  showed  angling  craft 
Und  dose  men. 

Dose  brude  men, 

Dey  vas  sliust  laugh. 

II. 

She  sought  her  "rights.” 

Site  vas  not  dream  dot  G  d  reserved  d  r  bights 
For  man  alone,  but  mlt  him  nobly  stood 
Und  bloomed  from  flower  to  fruit  of  vomanhood- 
Both  fought  dot  tyrant  Custom  dot  vas  obressed 
Der  sister  mlt  his  heels  upon  her  breast, 

Und  brayed  for  “rights.” 

Each  held  dot  God  Himself,  man,  voraan  meant  ■> 
ro  be  u>  like-dot  each  vas  subblement 
Uuto  dot  oder  -  so.  off  course,  dey  saw 
He  could  not  rebresem  her  mlt  der  law. 

She  dared  to  tlnk  her  yildren  vas  her  own, 

Und  dose  men. 

Dose  brude  men, 

Dey  vas  leaf  brogress-veels  alone. 

Uncle  Jacob  finished  reading  tbe  poetry  and 
then  rubbed  bis  bead  carefully  for  awhile. 
“Veil,  veil,”  he  said  at  last,  “dere  vas  blenty 
off  goot  sense  into  dot  off  you  looks 
at  dot  mit  der  right  spirit.  Veil  she 
says  dot  der  oder  poetry  vas  noding  but 
ignorance  she  vas  shust  gif  her  own  obiuiou, 
dot  vas  all.  Dis  vas  a  very  free  goundry  und 
if  dere  vas  votneu  dot  beliefs  mit  voman’s 
rights  und  all  dese  oder  tings,  und  haf  blenty 
off  time  und  money  to  spend  mit  going  to  dese 
gonventions  und  oder  blaces,  nopody  vas  haf 
a  right  to  object.  But  dese  vomeu  haf  no 
right  to  find  so  much  fault  ven  oder  beebledo 
not  pelief  shust  like  dey  vas.  Dere  vas  blenty 
off  oxtreme  cases  vere  vomeu  vas  not  dreated 
right,  but  my  observation  vas  dot  der  major¬ 
ity  off  vomeu  vas  able  to  get  blenty  off  happi¬ 
ness  out  off  life.  Der  vomeu  dot  vas  lead  mit 
dis  mofement  haf  got  to  haf  blenty  off  money 
or  gif  up  mit  der  idea  off  getting  married.  It 
uefer  vas  bleasaut  to  dispute  mit  dese  vomeu 
und  so  I  will  shust  keep  my  obinious  mit  my¬ 
self.  Dere  vas  von  point  ouly  dot  I  speaks 
aboud.  Dot  oder  boetry  gafe  der  sort  off 
vomaus  dot  men  vas  ready  to  die  mit.  Dot 
vas  true.  I  once  heard  somebody  say  dot  no 
man  vas  youlder  a  musget  mit  defence  off  a 
boarding  house  und  it  vas  shust  so  true  dot 
no  man  worth  fighting  vas  going  to  fight  for 
von  off  dese  vorneh  dot  vauts  to  run  mit  tings 
Dot  vas  simbly  my  own  obinion  und  I  haf 
lived  mit  two  goundries  und  I  vas  ofer  CO 
years  olt.’-  small  pica. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  ami 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  $25 
to  #40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Send  4  cents  in 
Stumps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  H.  Addhess, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  New  York. 


2PCIITQ  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  or  userul  Artl 
Util  I  9  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Agts.  uiul 
Dealers  sell  large  quantities.  CHICAGO  SCAI.K  CO.,  Clilcngo. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  other  fruits  Is  sent  for  10  cents,  or  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  the  name  of  this  paper. 

putney  Woodward,  Brentwood,  N.  Y 


CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

After  .Tune  1st,  can  furnish  Plains  of  following  vari¬ 
eties:  Louisville  Drumhead,  Caller’s  Flat  Dutch,  from 
choice  stock  seed.  Sl.'O  per  1.000— In  lots  of  5,000  or 
more.  M.  GARRAHAN,  KINGSTON,  PA. 


Revolving,  Jetting,  Hydraulic,  Dia- 
Iraond,  Prospecting  Well  Tools,  Wind 
(Engines  ana  Deep  Well  Pumps.  Trea- 
on  Natural  Gas,  or  our  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  mailed  for 
The  American 
Well  Works, 

Aurora,  111 


HALLAHAY  standard 
|/(WIND  MILL 

IHIIi  We  manufacture  the  Halla- 
dar  Standard  Pumping 
Wind  Mill  in  sizes,  7 
to  4  0  horse  power.  The 
II  alladay  Standard 
Geared  Wind  Mill 
Ilsizes.  Ito40 
horse  power. 


^olid  \  Bat sv/ 

Wheel 

I  Wind  Mill  in  5  sizes, 
and  a  full  line  of  Wind 
Mill  epecialtiee.  Also 
the  IXL  Iron  Feed 
Mill.I XL  Stalk  Cut¬ 
ter,  IXL  Corn  Sliel- 
ler,  Horae  Powers, 
Jacks,  Pumps  of  all 
I  descriptions.  Tanks  of 
all  sizes,  and  a 
I  full  line  of 

Tools  such  as  Anti-friction.  Reversible* 
Swivel  and  Rod  Hay  Carriers.  Harpoon  and 
Grapple  Forks,  Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks 
etc.  3.1  years  experience  will  Justify  oi  r  claiming 
we  make  the  best  goods  on  the  market.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  prices.  Agents  wanted  in  all  un¬ 
assigned  Territory. 

U.  s.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 

OMAHA.  NEB.  KANSAS  CITY  Mu. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX.  BOSTON,  MASS, 


Catarrh  Cured. 

Nasal  Catarrh  can  bo  easily,  quickly,  and  lastingly 
cured,  providing  one  knows  how.  I  do  know  how, 
can  do  It,  and  guarantee  just  such  a  cure.  My 

Healing  Catarrh  Powder 

(perfectly  soluble)  will  positively  and  effectually 
cure  in  a  few  days  any  ordinary  case.  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about,  and  what  I  say  is  the  TRUTH  : 
If  not,  denounco  me  In  this  paper  as  a  fraud.  Many 
thousand  packages  sold  In  the  past  nine  years, and  I 
hereby  declare  u|>on  oath  that  I  seldom  have  a  com¬ 
plaint,  and  do  not  know  of  a  failure  to  cure  in  all 
that  time.  It  Is  perfectly  harmless.  Clears  the  head, 
purifies,  heals,  stops  and  cures  every  discharge  from 
the  nose,  sweetens  the  breath,  and  cures  catarrh  In 
all  its  stages.  Sent,  postpaid  und  guaranteed,  for 

ONLY  24  GENTS  IK  STAMPS, 

by  GEO.  N.  STODDARD.  122G  Ninttara  St.. 
HufTalo,  IV.  Y.  Mr.  Stoddard  advertises  nothing 
but  what  lie  knows  to  be  good.  Name  this  paper. 


CfctTnL  si  *\cL 

1226  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  IN.  V. 


Do  you  feel  generally  miserable  or  suffer  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  indescribable  bad  feelings,  botli  mental 
and  physical?  Among  them  low  spirits,  nervousness, 
weariness,  lifelessness,  weakness,  dizziness,  feelings  of 
fullness  or  bloating  after  eating,  or  sense  of  “goneness” 
or  emptiness  of  stomach  in  morning,  flesh  soft  and  lack¬ 
ing  firmness,  headache.blurring  of  eyesight, specks  float¬ 
ing  before  the  eyes,  nervous  Irritability,  poor  memory, 
chilliness,  alternating  with  hot  flushes,  lassitude, throbb¬ 
ing,  gurgling  or  rumbling  sensations  in  bowels,  with 
heat  and  nipping  pains  occasionally,  palpitation  of 
heart,  short  breath  on  exertion, slow  circulation  of  blood, 
cold  feet,  pain  and  oppression  in  chest  and  back,  pain 
around  the  loins,  aching  and  weariness  of  the  lower 
limbs,  drowsiness  after  meals  but  nervous  wakefulness 
at  night,  languor  in  the  morning  and  aconstant  feeling 
of  dread  as  if  something  awful  was  about  to  happen. 

Ifyou  have  any  or  all  of  these  symptoms  send  48  cents 
to  GEO.  N.  STODDARD,  druggist,  1226  Niagara  street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  will  sen  1  you,  postpaid, some  simple 
'and  harmless  powders,  pleasant  to  take  and  easy  direc¬ 
tions,  which  if  you  follow,  will  positively  and  effectually 
cure  in  from  one  to  three  weeks  time,  no  matter  how  bad 
you  may  be.  Few  have  suffered  from  these  causes  more 
than  I,  and  fewer  still  at  my  age  (49)  are  in  more  perfect 
health  than  I  am  now.  The  same  means  will  cure  you— 
either  sex. 

The  Cincinnati  Christian  Standard  says :  “We  have 
seen  testimonials  from  sufferers  and  they  all  verify  the 

food  results  obtained  from  his  simple  remedies.  We 
now  Mr.  Stoddard  personally,  and  can  vouch  for  the 
truthfulness  of  his  statements.  He  has  been  in  business 
in  Buffalo  for  22  years, always  doing  just  as  he  agreed  to. 
Our  readers  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  sending  him 
money.” 

“Mr.  Stoddard  is  an  honest  man.”— Publisher  The 
■  Golden  Argosy,  N.  Y. 

The  Christian  at  Work,  New  York,  says:  “We  are 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  know 
that  any  communication  to  him  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention, "  Say  where  you  saw  this  adv. 


IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  POWERS. 
LEVEL  TREAD.  DOUBLE  GEARED 
Largttt  Track  Wheel*  and  No  £«W*  Rod*. 

thresher  AND  CLEANER,  i 

MILLS.  FEED  CUTTERS, 
rcula’r  SAW  MACHINES,  Ac i  ■£ 

YER  &  BRO.KSitSS'aTfflr^ri 


JUNE#. 


A  HAPPY  MONTH. 


The  fellow  who  used  to  say  “It  Is  cold.” 

Concludes  his  remarks  just  now  to  withhold. 

The  fellow  who'll  shortly  say  “It  Is  hot,” 

Has  nothing  to  utter,  for  hot  it  Is  not. 

May  brings  us  a  rest  from  these  fellows,  X  ween 
For  the  weather  in  May  is  betwixt  and  between. 

— Boston  Courier. 


-A  wheel. 


piswltoMtti*  SUtettisittn. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Ton#,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years, 
for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  Fa. 
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What  runs  best  when  it  is  tired ?- 
— Colorado  Farmer. 

Some  girls  are  not  so  bad  as  they  are  paint¬ 
ed.—  Prairie  Farmer. 

Woman  may  be  a  puzzle,  but  man  is  not 
willing  to  give  her  up. — Texas  Siftings. 

Clocks  are  awfully  dissipated;  they  keep 
all  kinds  of  hours. — Fishlcitf  Standard. 

Punch  asks:  “Why  is  a  man  who  does  not 
bet,  as  bad  as  a  man  who  does?  Because  he 
is  no  better.  ” — Dispatch. 

Of  course  Solomon  was  the  wisest  man.  A 
fellow  with  700  wives  has  a  chance  to  get  in¬ 
struction. — Journal  of  Education. 

Soulful  Youth  (languidly):  “Do  you 
sing  Forever  and  Forever?”  She  (practical 
]yj;  “No,  I  stop  for  meals.  ” — Life. 

When  big  ideas  get  into  little  minds  some¬ 
thing  is  bound  to  spread,  it  is  usually  the 
mouth. — Westborough  Chronolype. 

A  crank  in  Washington  the  other  day  de¬ 
manded  the  arrest  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
staff  for  dealing  in  futures.— Mich.  Farmer. 

An  exchange  says:  “Never  go  into  the  wa¬ 
ter  after  a  hearty  meal.”  We  don’t.  We  go 
to  the  restaurant  after  it. — Philadelphia  Call. 

“My  name?  I.  B.  Smith,”  said  a  man  at 
the  hotel,  whereupon  the  gentleman  addressed 
remarked  with  a  sweet  smile,  “So  be  I.” 
Western  Rural. 

Two  travelers  passing  the  crematory  on 
Long  Island,  one  asked  what  the  building 
was;  the  other  replied,  “It  is  the  burn  from 
which  no  traveler  returns.” 

A  schoolboy  having  been  told  by  his  teach¬ 
er  that  there  must  be  some  point  in  his  next 
composition,  took  for  bis  subject,  “needles. 
Elmira  Advertiser. 

Farmer:  “I  guess  that  hog’s  too  old  to  eat. 
What  shall  we  do  with  him?”  Hired  Man: 
“Too  old  to  eat!. Not  much  he  ain’t.  He  eats 
more’n  more  every  day.” — Indiana  Farmer. 

Chauncey  Depew  coined  the  phrase:  Kath. 
leen  1  Mavourneen  loans,”  which  designates 
uncertain  loans,  that  “may  be  for  years  and 
may  be  forever.” — Philadelphia  News. 

Waiter:  “Dojou  wish  anything  else  be¬ 
sides  a  beefsteak?”  Guest:  “Yes,  a  glass. 
“A  glass  of  wine?”  “No,  a  spyglass  so  that 
I  can  see  the  beefsteak  when  you  bring  it.”— 
The  Mocking  Bird. 

“Why,  Bobby,”  said  his  mother,  very  much 
shocked,  “where  in  the  world  did  you  hear 
that  expression?”  “I  heard  pa  say  it  when  he 
was  putting  up  the  stove,”  explained  Bobby. 
— New  York  Sun. 

An  absent-minded  individual  called  on  M. 
Durand  and  found  that  he  had  stepped  out. 

‘  ‘Who  shall  I  say  called?”  asked  the  maid, 
politely.  “Oh,  it  don’t  matter,”  was  the  reply ; 
“Durand  knows  me  well.”— Paris  Figaro. 

“I  swear  by  those  tall  elms  in  yonder  park,’ 
be  commenced,  but  she  interrupted  him, 
“Swear  not  by  them,”  she  said,  imploringly. 
“Why  not?”  “Because  those  trees  are  slip¬ 
pery  elms,”  she  said  simply. — Merchant  Tiav- 
eler. 

She:  “James  do  you  know  you  put  three 
buttons  on  the  plate  in  church  to-day?”  He: 
“I  knew  what  I  was  about.”  She:  “James, 
perhaps  you  don’t  know  that  I  bought  those 
buttons  yesterday  for  my  new  dress  and  paid 
fifty  cents  apiece  for  them.”—  Waverly  Maga¬ 
zine. 

“See  here,”  said  a  fault  finding  husband, 
“we  must  have  things  arranged  in  this  house 
so  that  we  shall  know  where  everything  is 
kept.”  “With  all  my  heart,”  sweetly  answer¬ 
ed  his  wife;  “and  let  us  begin  with  your  late 
hours,  my  love.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
know  where  they  are  kept.”— Farm,  Field 
and  Stockman. 


ICOOD  NEWS 
TO  I  ADIES. 

'  Greatest  inducements  ever  of 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  gei 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
r>Td  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 

V.  O.  Box  rn  81  and  83  Vesey  8t„  New  York. 


Young  Wife:  “Herbert,  why  are  you  always  so  gloomy  and  sad  nowadays?  You  never 
were  so  before  we  were  married?” 

Herbert:  “Well,  you  see  we  are  one  now,  and  I’m  never  happy  when  I’m  alone.” 
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The  Great  Butter  Herd! 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE, 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONHN 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

w  The  Lakeside  Herd  of  Holstein-Friesians  stands  un- 

rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  interested 
Ef  are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi- 

a'Y'gIj-  in!. grees  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 

i truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice 
WWifPlW®  stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 

elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletoman 
150  Cows  In  Advanced  Registry.  Stallions,  of  the  best  trotting  strains.  Registered  Berkshire  and 
Cheshire  Swine.  PricesTow  for  quality  of  stock. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  always  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  _  _ _ 
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CANTON  IRON  ROOFING  CO., 
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IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL 
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W.LBOYER&BRO. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FBEE. 


SMS,  DRESS  DODDS  il  HOSIERY. 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 
Offer  the  following  special  induce¬ 
ments  in  all-w  ool  Cheviots,  suit¬ 
able  for  tailor-made  Dresses: 

2,000  yards,  44  inches  wide, 
at  65  cents  per  yard. 

Checked  and  mixed  all-wool 
Cheviots, forty  different  colorings, 
75  cents  per  yard. 

2,200  yards,  54  inches  wide,  at 
85  cents. 

2,500  yards,  54  inches  wide,$l . 

These  goods  are  in  small  and 
medium-sized  broken  Checks, 
and  are  very  desirable. 

500  pieces,  21-inch  colored  Su¬ 
rahs,  65  cents  per  yard. 

300  pieces,  24-incli  figured  all¬ 
silk  Bengalines  and  India  Tus- 
sahs,  $1  per  yard. 

Fast  Black  Lisle  Thread  Hose, 
warranted  not  to  rub  or  crock,  35 
cents  to  $1  j»er  pair. 

Samples  w  ill  he  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion  and  orders  by  mail  promptly 
attended  to. 


Broadway  and  lltli  St., 
New  York. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

^ Savage  &  Farmim.Impor- 
A  k  N.  tersand  Breeders  of  Per- 

/  \  cheron  and  French  Coach 

/  llor.se^MulldllnIili'St'iick 

f  very  large  stud  of  horses 

I  IO  1  ^  1(’r”  ’  weguaran- 

n.  Savage  &.  Fa  r mini 

9^  Percheron  Horses, 

1  trench  Coach  Horses. 

WHIIMAN,SREVBpoSENb 


naranteed  superior 
any  Lever  Press  now 
made*for  Hay,  Straw  and 
,  Received  First  Premium 

at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
pederick  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

Whitman  agr’l  co..  st.  Louis,  m* 

We  also  make  the  best  Steam  Power  Press  in 
America. 

-TI,E  MIGHTY  giant. 

pa ’EY  ’3  The  simplest  invention  of  the 
BBMgabf  tPer /jj  age.  Porter’s  Ginnt  Hay 

sli  ag  for  Handling  Hay  — far 
ahead  of  Horse  Hay  Fork.  Send 
'  JnMM  for  circulars  describing  this  little 
B§gg  Implement,  which  will  1  if  t  si  ton 

mB  (i  1  :«f  bay  at . Iraft.  and 

BjLrJI to.  "  !•>*  '  ••hi  Ih-m'Iii  1 1>  i  x 

pres-  to  farmer  in 
gjlRl  tin*  United  states. 

J.  E.  Pouter,  Ottawa. Ill 

^WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  competing. Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

101  ST.  JTOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

Si.  Johnsvillc,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 

“THE8AMEEICM”  HAY  TEDDER. 

^  Simple,  Durable,  Light  Draft. 

Made  in  three  sizes. 

The  only  perfect 
machine  for  turn¬ 
ing  or  tedding  hay. 

Made  only  by 
AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  and  New  York. 
Send  for  circulars 
and  catalogue. 
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sowhM  kinds  of  grain  Send  for  new  chcula^wHh 
full  description.  HIGGANIJM  M  FGCOlt.i'UK 
ATI  ON,  Iligguumn,  Conn.,  Sole  M  anufac  lurtrs. 
Warehouses,  18-J  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
iiarirot.  st .  Roston.  Mass. 
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The  Bright  and.  Bark  Sides  of  Ordinary  Farm  Life,  as  shown  bv  the  Results  of  Home  Influence. 


f 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


WHY? 

A  SYMPOSIUM  THAT  SHOULD  EN¬ 
LIST  THE  ATTENTION  OFCOUN- 
TRY  GIRLS  IN  PARTICULAR  AND 
OF  PEOPLE  THROUGHOUT  THE 
COUNTRY  IN  GENERAL. 


HOME  INFLUENCES :  GOOD  AND  BAD. 


As  the  Twig  is  Bent,  so  is  the  Tree 
Inclined, 

BOW  ARE  YOU  BENDING  YOUR 
1  WIG  ? 


COUNTRY  LIFE  vs.  UIY  LIFE. 


Choose  according  to  your  Tastes  and 
Talents. 


QUESTIONS. 

1.  Wliy  do  fanners’  daughters  often  pre¬ 
fer  employment  in  the  city  to  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  ? 

2.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  lion's  share 
of  the  domestic  drudgery  of  farm  life 
falls  upon  the  mother  ? 

3.  What  is  there  about  city  young  men 
that  enlists  favor  with  country  maids, 
and  why  do  so  many  of  the  latter  asse  t 
that  they  will  never  marry  a  farmer  ? 

Communications  from  T.  H.  Hoskins,  Henry 
Stewart,  Fred  Grundy,  James  IT.  Griffith, 
Alice  Brown,  Annie  L.  Jack,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Spear,  May  Map' e,  Sarah  E.  Howard. Rena 
Ross,  Gladdys  Wayne,  Fanny  Fletcher, 
Mary  Mann,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Giffard,  Mrs.  P. 
A.  Crozier,  and  others. 

“An  old  farm  house  with  pastures  wide, 

Sweet  with  flowers  on  every  side: 

A  restless  lad  who  looks  from  out 
The  porch  with  woodbine  twined  about. 

Wishes  a  thought  from  in  his  heart— 

Oh,  if  I  only  could  depart 

From  this  dull  place  the  world  to  see. 

Ah  me,  how  happy  I  would  be! 

Amid  the  city’s  ceaseless  din, 

A  man  who  round  the  world  has  b»en, 

Who  mid  the  tumult  and  the  throng, 

Is  thinking,  wishing  all  day  long,— 

Oh,  could  I  only  tread  once  more 
The  field  path  to  the  farm-house  door; 

The  old  green  meadows  could  I  see, 

Ah  me,  how  happy  would  I  be!” 

- »+-« - 

THE  BRIGHT  AND  DARK  SIDES. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  much  vexed  subject 
of  the  bright  and  dark  sides  of  farm  life  (or  of 
any  other  kind  of  human  life)  there  must  be 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  there  is  no 
side  which  is  wholly  dark.  Some  gleams  of 
brightness  shoot  through  the  darkest  lives, 
and  often  when  there  seems  to  be  almost  no 
brightness,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  reveals 
the  fact  of  the  existence  there  of  pure,  unselfish 
love,  capable  of  shedding  more  and  more  real 
light  upon  life,  than  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  ex¬ 
istence  under  far  more  favorable  earthly  con¬ 
ditions. 

It  was  my  fortune,  I  might  well  say  my 
blessed  fortune,  to  pass  four  years  of  my 
early  professional  life  as  a  district  physician 
to  a  dispensary  in  a  large  city.  This  brought 
me  into  most  intimate  relations  with  a  large 
number  of  poor  families,  forced  to  live  in 
such  narrow,  filthy  and  airless  habitations  as 
the  poorest  farmer  never  knows,  or  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  any  farm  in  America  can 
ever  form  any  conception  of.  Yet  even  into 
these  hard  lives  there  entered  many  human¬ 
izing  ameliorations.  There  true  friendship 
found  a  spot  to  stand  in ;  there  motherly  and 
fatherly  love  and  pride,  and  filial  loyalty,  had 
many  bright  examples;  until,  at  last,  I  was 
almost  persuaded  that  in  these  slums,  in  the 
midst  of  all  namable  and  many  unnamable 
forms  of  wickedness,  there  was  sometimes 
more  true  virtue  than  in  the  mansions  of 
wealth  and  culture  in  the  neighboring  aristo¬ 
cratic  streets,  whence  almost  never  came 
the  footsteps  of  help  and  charity  to  fellow- 
beings  suffering  and  perishing  almost  within 
the  hearing  of  those  who  are  so  heartlessly  in¬ 
sensible. 

With  these  strange  experiences,  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century’s  reflections  upon  them  since 
on  a  farm  far  distant  from  such  scenes,  1  am 
not  able  to  accept  fully  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  crude  and  superficial  judgments  too 
often  passed  upon  what  is  called  the  dark 
side  of  farm  life.  There  are  facts  and  reasons 


in  connection  with  much  that  appears  bard 
and  repulsive  in  such  a  life,  which,  if  rightly 
understood,  would  put  quite  a  different  aspect 
upon  affairs.  Take,  for  instance,  the  scene 
when  the  mother  stands  at  the  wash-tub  in 
the  kitchen,  while  the  daughter  sits  at  the 
piano  in  the  parlor  entertaining  a  city  young 
man.  There  are  two  entirely  opposite  ex¬ 
planations  of  such  a  scene  possible.  The 
daughter  may  be  selfishly  enjoying  herself, 
while  the  mother  bows  over  the  tub  with  fast¬ 
dropping  tears  of  wounded  affection.  That  is 
one  view,  and  perhaps  the  one  most  readily 
taken.  It  is  quite  likely  that  it  is  the  one  in¬ 
tended  by  the  designer.  But  may  it  not  be 
that  mother-lore  is  there,  proud  of  the 
daughter’s  educated  skill  and  of  her  gracious 
manners,  which  cause  her  society  to  besought 
— and  with  it  the  daughter-love,  willing  to 
accept  the  mother’s  sacrifice  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  made,  and  in  the  hope  that  through 
thrse  accomplishments  brighter  days  may 
come  to  them  both?  There  may  be  as  good 
an  understanding  there  as  in  the  companion 
scene,  where  the  two  daughters  and  the  moth¬ 
er  are  working  happily  together,  not  only  for 
their  own  advantage  and  comfort,  but  for 
that  of  the  male  members  of  the  family  who 
are  away  at  their  own  work,  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  such  domestic  resources  as 
they  all  enjoy  together  are  derived?  Doubt¬ 
less  there  may  be  coarsely  selfish  characters, 
even  in  families  where,  to  a  casual  glance, 
things  may  look  so  pleasant.  Yes,  not  only 
in  the  different  members  of  our  family  may 
the  characters  differ  thus,  but  even  in  each 
single  heart  these  passions  struggle  together 
and  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  gets 
the  mastery.  The  straw  ride  and  the  cro¬ 
quet  scene  are  pleasing  sketches  of  what  we 
see,  in  the  right  seasons,  on  a  vast  number  of 
Ameiican  farms.  Social  recreations  and 
amusements  are  quite  as  common  now  as  in 
earlier  and  ruder  times,  and  much  more 
varied;  but  the  sentiment  at  the  bottom  is  the 
same.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  spread  of  all 
suitable  and  honest  sports  among  those  who, 
by  severe  labor,  so  richly  earn  the  right  to 
enjoy  them. 

We  ought,  I  think,  to  consider  more  closely 
than  we  do  the  fact  that  while  we  farmers 
have  much  in  common,  there  are  too  many 
crude  and  hasty  generalizations  abroad  in  re¬ 
gard  to  “the  farmer  class,”  which  have  a  very 
slim  basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon.  Among  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  we  find  every  degree  of  social  ex¬ 
istence,  from  the  Crackers  of  the  Southern 
mountains,  the  Hardscrabblers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  Pikes  of  the  West,  along  up, 
through  a  continuous  gradation,  until  we 
reach  the  refinement  represented  by  New 
England  types,  like  Dr.  Sturtevant  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  Russell  and  Burnett;  by  the  refined 
planter  life  of  the  South,  equally  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  Government  circles;  and  by  the 
great  cattle  breeders,  the  ranchmen  and  the 
grain  and  dairy  farmers  of  the  prairie  States. 
Who  can  characterize  with  a  word  men  and 
women  of  such  varying  quality,  yet  all  rank¬ 
ing  in  the  category  which  we  designate  right¬ 
ly  by  the  honored  and  honorable  title  of 
the  American  Farmer? 

Ridicule  has  its  place,  and  an  important 
one,  but  to  be  effective  it  must  be  intelligent 
and  honest.  No  one  can  be  better  pleased 
than  I  am  with  the  Rural’s  Cartoons  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  one  under  comment,  intelligibly 
looked  upon,  is  not  inferior  to  those  which 
have  preceded  it.  In  fact,  ridicule  is  not  its 
prominent  feature,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  one  will  misunderstand  its  drift,  which  is 
to  the  praise  of  all  well-doing,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  a  warning  and  an  object-les¬ 
son  of  the  ways  in  which  we  may  not  walk 
with  any  hope  of  real  good,  or  substantial  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  dutiful  daughter  reading  the 
Rural  to  her  father  and  mother,  touches  me 
nearly,  since  it  is  not  an  unrealized  scene  in 
my  own  bouse.  What  a  contrast  it  offers  to 
the  overworked  seamstress  at  her  prolonged 
task,  and  the  shop-girl  on  her  weary  round  in 
search  of  employment!  Oh,  how  little  these 
sheltered  ones  know  of  the  heart-pangs  of 
these  unsheltered,  striving  sisters  of  the 
towns!  How  every- way  better  is  the  hum¬ 
blest  farm-house  where  love — even  a  little 
love— is,  than  the  struggle  for  existence 
which  city  life  offers,  alike  to  the  educated 
and  uneducated  poor!  And  the  outcome,  the 
too  frequent  outcome,  depicted  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  scenes  on  the  right,  so  contrasted  with 
those  upon  the  left!  Here  is  a  lesson  that 
must  sink  deep,  and  the  deeper  it  sinks  in  all 
hearts  the  better  it  will  be.  Home!  oh,  make 
much  of  it!  Build  it  up  strongly,  buttress  it 
on  every  side  with  loving  labor.  Keep  out 
envy,  and  every  seed  of  strife  from  the  Home 
on  the  Farm  1 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FARMER’S 
DAUGHTER. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  writer  was  in  the 


office  of  a  large  publishing  house  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  had  advertised  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  girls  to  address  circulars  for  the  wages 
of  five  dollars  a  week.  This  work,  of  course, 
was  only  temporary  and  the  opportunity  could 
not  attract  any  but  those  who  were  in  urgent 
need  of  employment,  and  none  who  were  at 
satisfactory  work  would  be  likely  to  apply; 
the  poor  pittance,  too,  was  so  small  as  to  be 
barely  sufficient  to  procure  decent  food  and 
lodging.  The  number  of  applicants  was  so 
large  that  the  50  required  were  secured  in  one 
hour,  but  the  stream  continued  the  whole 
day.  During  the  writer’s  visit  one  extremely 
modest  and  pleasing  girl  applied  for  work; 
and  on  being  informed  that  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  had  been  engaged  burst  into  tears  and 
wept  piteously.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of 
the  business — (the  parent  of  daughters  and  a 
remarkably  kind  and  benevolent  man)  invited 
the  girl  to  be  seated,  and  kindly  inquired  why 
she  felt  so  badly.  Sobbing  almost  hysterically 
the  poor  girl  told  her  story.  A  farmer’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  chafing  under  the  quiet  and  uneventful 
life  of  the  farm,  and  ambitious  to  see  more  of 
the  world  and  seek  fortune  and  better  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  great  city,  but  all  unaware  of  the 
difficulties,  temptations,  risks  and  dangers  to 
be  encountered  by  a  young  girl  without  a 
friend,  companion  or  adviser,  she  left  home 
against  her  parents’  wishes,  and  with  a  small 
sum  of  money  to  meet  supposed  expenses,  she 
went  to  the  city  to  seek  a  situation  which  she 
expected  could  be  procured  for  the  asking  at 
such  a  salary  as  would  provide  her  with  a 
comfortable  living  and  some  savings  to  lay 
away.  Alas  I  for  the  bright  dreams  of  youth 
which  so  often  change  into  a  horrid 
nightmare  from  which  one  awakes  in  terror. 
She  came,  and  for  two  weeks  had  been 
walking  from  place  to  place.  Her  little 
money  was  soon  exhausted,  seeking  work, 
answering  advertisements,  and  applying  at 
the  stores  for  employment.  Her  shoes  were 
worn  out;  her  money  was  gone;  she  had  been 
turned  out  of  her  boarding-house  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  unless  she  found  work  that  day  she 
would  be  a  homeless  wanderer,  with  no  refuge 
but  the  police  station,  and  her  reputation 
would  be  gone.  The  kindly,  sympathetic 
treatment  she  received  caused  her  tears  to 
flow  afresh,  for  which  she  apologized  by  say¬ 
ing  that  in  all  her  sad  experience  in  the  city, 
this  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  kindly 
spoken  to.  Rough  rebuffs,  coarse  and  some¬ 
times  insulting  remarks  she  had  met  with 
abundantly,  but  no  kind  word  or  sympathy 
until  now,  and  her  sorely  wounded  feelings 
overflowed.  Her  case  was  so  piteous,  her  re¬ 
ferences  were  so  well  known,  and  her  respect¬ 
ability  was  so  apparent,  that  she  was  given 
work  in  order  that  she  could  find  shelter 
awhile  until  she  could  return  home,  which  she 
said  she  would  do,  oh,  so  willingly!  like  a 
hunted  bird  to  its  nest.  And  in  a  month  she 
had  saved  enough  to  return  home  and  tell  her 
story.  A  very  grateful  letter  was  sent  by  her 
parents  to  the  gentleman  who  had  befriended 
her,  and  the  dark  chapter  in  her  young  life 
was  over. 

Do  not  think,  rural  maidens,  that  this  is  a 
rare  case.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  so  common 
that  business  men,  who  are  used  to  it,  become 
steeled  and  case-hardened  against  the  frequent 
woful  instances  that  come  within  their  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  which  so  far  surpass  the  story 
above  told,  in  misery,  and  pass  so  often  into 
wretchedness,  crime,  despair,  ruin,  and  un¬ 
honored  graves,  that  the  escape  of  this  girl 
from  a  far  worse  experience  is  rare  rather 
than  the  experience  itself. 

What  is  the  temptation  to  leave  a  happy 
home,  kind  parents,  a  gentle,  tender  mother? 
Oh !  how  often  is  the  mother’s  tenderness  ig¬ 
nored  and  cast  aside,  and  ill  repaid  by  a 
daughter's  willfulness — honorable  and  useful 
domestic  employments,  an  innocent,  pleasiDg 
life,  respect  of  associates  and  friends,  the  hon¬ 
orable  love  of  one  who  is  more  than  a  friend, 
a  happy  union,  a  modest  borne  of  one’s  own, 
with  abundant,  if  homely,  fare,  and  a  life 
which  portrays  the  innocence  and  usefulness 
and  beauty  of  a  virtuous  family  association, 
such  as  the  Saviour  of  mankiud,  the  Divine 
Man  himself,  loved,  before  the  glittering  hol¬ 
lowness  of  the  thing  we  call  “society,”  the 
showy,  useless,  unsatisfying  association  of 
people  who  think  wealth  is  most  desirable,  and 
who  sacrifice  home  for  the  paltry,  empty  bub¬ 
bles  of  what  they  call  fashionable  life  and 
mere  sensuous  amusements. 

Home,  in  its  fullest  sense,  is  known  only 
where  the  word  exists,  that  is,  where  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  spoken.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  in  other  languages  gives  no  adequate 
idea  of  what  home  really  is  with  all  its  refin¬ 
ing,  holy  influences,  its  pure  joys  and  its  most 
important  results  to  the  individual  and  the 
State.  The  tendency  I  fear  is  towards  get¬ 
ting  away  from  home  to  the  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  injurious  idea  existing  in  the  French 
term  for  home  which  is  “ chez  nous ”,  the  lit¬ 
eral  meaning  of  which  is  “among  us”  or 
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“among  our  set,  or  society.”  We  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  losing  our  borne  in  our  greediness  for 
what  we  call  society,  for  associations  away 
from  home,  devoted  to  superficial  pleasure  and 
a  good  deal  of  frivolity,  and  this  is  what  is 
meant  to  a  great  extent  by  the  common  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  isolation  of  farm  life.  This  was 
what  induced  the  young  girl  whose  story  has 
been  told,  to  leave  home,  dull,  common¬ 
place,  uneventful  and  unsatisfying  to  the  am¬ 
bitious  or  the  gossip,  for  the  city  which  she 
supposed  would  be  a  fairy  world,  a  palace  of 
delights  to  her.  How  great  a  mistake  is  thus 
made.  In  the  crowd  of  a  city  there  is  more 
isolation  than  in  a  hundred  thousand  farm 
homes.  To  slightly  change  the  words  of 
Thomas  Hood,  whose  “Song  of  a  Shirt” gives 
a  graphic  picture  of  a  phase  of  life  into  which 
the  country  girl  quite  commonly  falls,  we 
might  say : 

“Oh,  it  was  pitiful 

In  a  whole  city  full, 

Friend,  she  had  none.” 

For  in  a  great  city  there  are  so  many  fierce 
antagonisms,  such  strife,  poverty,  vice  and 
misery  and  wretchedness  among  those  who 
work  for  a  living,  that  the  senses  are  either 
wounded  most  acutely  at  the  size  of  it  all,  or 
are  blunted  by  the  commonness  of  it. 

The  farm  home,  on  the  contrary,  is  never 
isolated  to  the  well  balanced  mind.  The  de¬ 
lights  of  a  rural  life  are  so  many  and  so  fresh, 
pure  and  ennobling,  that  thousands  of  people 
in  cities  are  pining  for  it  far  more  than  those 
who  are  desiring  to  abandon  it.  There  are 
more  comforts,  a  more  noble  employment,  far 
higher  intellectual  pleasures,  more  solid,  agree¬ 
able  and  satisfying  enjoyment — if  one  will 
only  not  deceive  herself — and  so  far  better  op¬ 
portunities  of  fitting  one’s-self  for  the  duties 
of  this  life  and  the  hopes  of  the  next,  in  a  farm 
home  than  in  one  in  a  town  or  a  city. 

Our  homes,  like  other  of  our  environments, 
are  as  we  make  them.  The  farmer’s  daughter 
has  every  opportunity  to  fill  the  farm  house 
with  sunshine,  if  she  has  it  only  in  her  own 
disposition.  This  endowment  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  the  mother,  whose  kind  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  training,  with  good  judgment  and 
sound  discretion,  goes  very  far  to  fill  the  girl's 
life  with  pure  and  pleasant  aspirations,  and 
chase  away  the  light  and  foolish  bubbles  of 
imaginary  pleasures  out  of  it.  It  is  for  her 
to  initiate  the  daughter  into  the  domestic  arts 
— to  make  her  expert  in  housekeeping — for 
this  makes  domestic  work  a  pleasure  and  not  a 
perfuuctory,  degrading  labor  to  be  escaped 
from  even  by  rushing  into  the  jaws  of  certain 
injury.  The  skillful  preparation  of  the  food  of 
the  family  as  well  as  of  its  clothing,  and  the 
adornment  of  the  home,  are  as  pleasiDg  a 
work  for  the  girl  as  the  excellent  plowing  of  a 
field  is  for  her  brother,  and  the  work  well  per¬ 
formed  brings  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  besides  the 
satisfaction  of  having  pleased  those  who  are 
dear  to  us. 

Homes  may  bo  distant  and  far  apart,  but 
this  does  not  make  them  isolated.  It  is  con¬ 
geniality  of  disposition  and  profitable  intellec¬ 
tual  association  which  make  society  enjoyable, 
and  nowhere  else  more  than  in  farm  homes 
are  there  so  many  subjects  of  interest  for 
thought,  study,  and  conversation.  The  out¬ 
door  enjoyments,  too,  are  conducive  to  health 
and  to  honorable  and  virtuous  associations, 
while  the  amusements  and  associations  of  the 
city  are  often  the  very  reverse. 

And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  make 
our  lives  as  useful  to  our  race  as  we  can?  This 
duty  is  very  comprehensive.  It  includes  not 
only  something  to  be  done,  but  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  work  in  preparing  ourselves  for  the  doing 
of  it.  Every  one  has  something  to  sacrifice, 
or  it  may  seem  like  a  sacrifice,  and  our  wrong 
inclinations  call  for  more  of  this  sacrifice  in 
the  line  of  our  duty  than  anything  else.  What 
we  too  often  call  sacrifices  are  the  efforts  made 
to  keep  ourselves  in  the  right  way ;  not  always 
willingly,  but  by  force  of  circumstances  to 
which,  in  fact,  we  are  often  very  much  indebt¬ 
ed  for  escape  from  misfortune;  and  this  duty 
is  to  be  most  conscientiously  considered  by 
every  country  girl  who  is  apt  to  think  she  is 
missing  some  great  advantages  by  sacrificing 
herself.  So  she  may  be  misled  to  think — in 
devoting  herself  to  the  supposed  humble  life 
of  a  farmer’s  daughter,  a  farmer’s  wife  and 
mistress  of  a  farm  home;  while  all  the  time, 
happily,  force  of  circumstances  is  impelling 
her  against  her  will  to  do  the  very  best  she 
can  for  her  own  happiness  and  comfort.  Let 
me  say  one  word  to  the  fathers.  A  great  deal 
of  the  formation  of  the  daughter’s  disposition 
depends  on  the  father.  He  has  often  more 
influence  than  the  mother  in  this  way.  Let 
him  cherish  his  girls.  Women  are  made  to  be 
loved,  and  they  exhibit  this  natural  trait  from 
their  infancy.  Then,  the  father  should  be 
loving  to  his  girls;  a  true  comforter  and  ad¬ 
viser,  and  affectionate  always.  He  should 
never  be  cross  or  morose,  remembering  the 
good  advice,  “Fathers,  provoke  not  your 
children  to  wrath  lest  they  be  discouraged”; 
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for  a  discouraged  daughter  is  an  unhappy, 
discontented  girl. 
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v^arge  and  ever-increasing  proportion  of 
our  population  know  nothing  of  the  sacred  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  old-fashioned  country  homes, 
and  while  all  that  is  strongest,  truest  and 
most  beneficent  in  American  institutions  has 
originated  in  these  home3,  little  or  nothing  is 
being  done  to  perpetuate  them.  In  this  our 
present  emergency  to  whom  shall  we  go  for 
help  if  not  to  the  farmers’  daughters?  A  home 
presided  over  by  the  spirit  of  paternal  and  fra¬ 
ternal  love,  where  there  is  no  drudgery ;  where 
all  bear  their  share  of  the  daily  burdens 
cheerfully  and  in  a  spirit  of  sacrificing  love,  is 
a  tremendous  power  for  good.  Such  homes 
are  unfortunately  becoming  scarcer  and 
scarcer  as  time  goes  on.  Daughters  are  be¬ 
coming  impatient  of  the  so-called  restraint  of 
home  life,  and  their  ambition  is  to  acquire  a 
smattering  of  some  superficial  accomplish¬ 
ment  to  the  neglect  of  household  duties.  Can 
they  withstand  the  terrible  temptations  which 
beset  them  on  every  side,  and  by  their  faith¬ 
fulness  and  patriotism  set  back  the  great  tide 
of  socialism,  communism  and  other  forms  of 
immorality  which  threaten  our  land? 

The  daughters  of  America  have  indeed: 

“A  heritage  it  seems  to  me, 

One  well  might  wish  to  hold  In  fee.” 

But  this  glorious  heritage  is  entailed  with 
tremendous  responsibilities.  We  have  for¬ 
eigners  of  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  various 
degrees  of  servitude,  who  know  little  and  care 
less  for  our  social  traditions  or  restrictions; 
“women’s  righters”  who  are  talking  eloquently 
of  a  so-called  higher  sphere  for  women  outside 
of  and  independent  of  the  family  relation,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  vast  army  of  young  and 
middle-aged  women,  the  “anxious  and  aimless” 
all  directly  or  indirectly  opposed  to  the  old- 
fashioned  modes  of  living.  Add  to  all  this  the 
temptations  which  come  to  the  farmer’s  daugh¬ 
ter  in  the  form  of  the  city  dude  and  the  ‘  ne’er- 
do  vveel”  of  the  village,  and  we  may  well  trem¬ 
ble  for  the  future  of  the  American  homes. 

The  life  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  is  mon¬ 
otonous  enough  at  best,  and  we  should  wel¬ 
come  anything  in  the  way  of  art,  literature 
or  music,  which  would  furnish  recreation  for 
the  whole  family.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
farmer’s  daughter  gets  a  smattering  of  the  so- 
called  aesthetic  arts,  and  she  is  at  once  alien¬ 
ated  from  her  “old-fashioned”  father  and 
mother,  and  instead  of  lightening  the  loads  of 
the  burden-bearers,  only  makes  them  the 
heavier.  In  the  average  farmer’s  family  there 
is  au  endless  amount  of  work  which  must 
be  done.  Servants  in  the  great  maj  ority  of 
cases  are  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
No  member  of  the  family  can  shirk  his  or  her 
share  of  the  work  without  making  it  harder 
for  some  other  members.  If  the  daughters 
spend  their  time  in  the  parlor  taking  music 
lessons  or  doing  fancy-work,  the  mother  must 
do  the  drudgery.  All  over  our  land  mothers 
are  being  sacrificed  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
their  sons  and  daughters.  If  this  sacrifice  was 
for  the  best  good  of  the  children  and  the  com¬ 
munity,  it  would  not  be  so  bad;  but  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  it  only  makes  them  ambitious, 
without  the  means  to  satisfy  their  unnatural 
longing;  in  a  word,  “anxious, aimless  and  use¬ 
less.”  There  are  forms  of  education  and  cul¬ 
ture  which  overflow  into  the  family  and 
which  elevate  and  strengthen  every  person 
who  comes  in  contact  with  it.  After  a  hard 
and  vexatious  day’s  work  the  restfulness  and 
pleasure  of  an  evening  of  music  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  But,  too  often,  music,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  arts,  becomes  essentially  sel¬ 
fish  in  character,  and  then  it  is  an  injury 
rather  than  a  benefit.  T  e  most  unfortunate 
event  in  a  country  girl's  life  is  when  she  leaves 
the  mother  in  the  kitchen  and  goes  into  the 
parlor  to  entertain  the  hypercritical  city  dude 
and  his  country  cousin,  the  cheap  and  despi¬ 
cable  village  chump.  It  only  requires  a  little 
influence  of  this  kind  to  cause  her  to  loathe 
her  schoolmates  in  homespun  and  to  turn  her 
thoughts  toward  the  city  and  city  advan¬ 
tages.  The  next  step  is  a  more  or  less  dis¬ 
guised  contempt  for  the  uncouth  manners  and 
ungrammatical  language  of  “father”  and 
“mother.”  If  she  finally  drifts  to  the  city, 
her  career  is  usually  a  short  one,  the  details 
of  which  are  too  horrible  for  contemplation 
let  alone  description.  As  I  write  I  notice  an 
item  in  to-day’s  Herald,  which  tells  a  story 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  daily 
papers. 

“The  neatly  dressed  young  woman  who 
was  arrested  on  Monday  night  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  leap  into  the  river  from  a  Fulton  ferry¬ 
boat,  is  still  in  Raymond  Street  .Tail,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  .  .  .  She  came  here  from  Vermont, 
five  years  ago,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  position  in  an  office,  which  she  believed 
could  be  had  for  tho  asking,” 


There  is  no  companionship  more  elevating 
and  helpful,  no  love  more  Christ-like  than 
that  of  the  mother.  The  happiest  families  are 
those  In  which  maternal  love  and  confidence 
are  fully  reciprocated,  all  forms  of  culture 
which  knit  the  family  into  close  relationship, 
and  which  elevate  and  recreate.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  should  be  encouraged ;  but 
the  things  which  create  a  false  ambition,  and 
which  result  in  selfishness,  pride  and  laziness, 
should  be  discouraged.  An  unknown  author 
in  a  recent  exchange  sums  the  matter  up 
very  completely  when  he  says: 

“The  young  man  who  knows  how  to  lay  off 
corn  and  potato  rows,  and  to  regulate  the  dis 
tance  of  the  same  so  as  to  get  the  crops,  is 
worth  a  cow-pen  full  of  nice,  kid-gloved,  fan 
cy-overcoated  fellows  who  know  how  to  lead 
at  a  fashionable  waltz.  Setting  a  plow  just 
right,  and  adjusting  gears  so  that  shoulders 
and  backs  of  horses  will  never  hurt,  is  worth 
a  thousand  fold  more  to  the  country  than 
knowing  tnw  to  pose  in  a  parlor.  Yes,  and 
the  girl  that  can  bake  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
make  a  sweet  roll  of  butter  is  worth  a  whole 
seminary  of  those  soft-handed  angels  who  sit 
in  the  ‘pahlah’  and  let  their  “maas”  do  tho 
kitchen  work.” 
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Human  happiness  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
very  few  words,  and  chief  among  these  few  is 
contentment.  Near  the  close  of  his  brilliant 
and  successful  life,  Governor  Seward,  of  New 
York,  is  reported  as  saying  that  his  ideal  of  a 
fortunate  career  was  the  life  of  a  prosperous 
farmer,  with  no  acquaintance  beyond  ten 
miles  from  home.  The  farmer’s  daughter  who 
is  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  share  of  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  life,  and  is  willing  bravely  and  cheer¬ 
fully  to  face  its  inevitable  shadows  is  a  pre¬ 
cious  jewel ;  for  she  is  the  embodiment  of  that 
real,  restful  contentment  which  exercises  such 
a  hopeful,  encouraging  influence  upon  all 
about  her  that  fortunate  indeed  is  the  home 
that  is  blessed  with  her  presence. 

To  the  majority  of  country  girls,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  farm  life  is  intolerably  dull  and  prosy. 
“Bah!”  says  a  buxom  young  miss  of  17,  “such 
a  wearisome,  humdrum  existence  is  fit  only 
for  pigs  and  stupid  old  cows.  I  hate  it!”  The 
quiet,  pleasant  games  and  amusements  of 
home  have  no  attractions  for  her ;  they  are 
too  slow.  The  young  men  are  awkward  and 
dull,  and  their  hands  and  feet  are  large  and 
coarse.  They  don’t  dress  so  nattily  as  the 
city  chap  and  they  are  not  half  so  polished. 
“They’re  good  enough,”  she  says,  “for  red- 
haired,  freckle-faced  girls,  but  not  for  me;  I 
want  a  gentleman !” 

This  young  girl,  like  thousands  of  others, 
is  surrounded  by  opportunities  grand  as  the 
Infinite,  but  she  fails  to  see  them.  She  has  a 
smattering  of  education,  and  she  imagines 
she  knows  it  all,  yet  she  cannot  name  half-a- 
dozen  grasses  and  weeds  that  grow  on  her 
father’s  farm.  Of  the  hundreds  of  wonderful 
beetles  and  bugs,  and  the  curiously  formed 
caterpillars  and  worms  she  sees  every  summer, 
she  is  totally  ignorant.  To  her  they  are  sim¬ 
ply  nasty  worms  and  horrid  bugs.  The  many 
bright-plumaged  and  sweet-singing  birds  that 
yearly  nest  in  the  grove  and  on  the  meadows 
are  only  “chippies,  or  robins,  or  something!” 
She  knows  nothing  whatever  of  their  habits. 
She  can’t  even  name  five  of  the  varieties  of 
apples  that  grow  in  her  father’s  orchard.  She 
doesn’t  know  one  breed  of  cattle  from  an¬ 
other.  Conifers  are  all  “evergreens.”  Decid¬ 
uous  trees,  “big,”  or  “little.”  She  doesn’t 
know  that  there  is  more  than  one  variety  of 
cabbage,  peas,  radishes,  strawberries,  grapes, 
raspberries,  or  cherries.  They  are  all  “big,” 
“little,”  “red,”  “black,”  “long1”  or  “short.” 
She  has  no  time  to  think  of  such  fol-de-rol ; 
her  mind  is  too  busy  with  dresses,  hats,  bangs, 
frizzes,  ribbons,  beaus,  buggies,  rings  and 
novels.  She  reads  of  the  wealthy  Chollys,  the 
austere  Everards.and  the  faultless  Algernons, 
until  she  dreams  that  she  is  the  reigning  belle, 
the  queen  of  a  palatial  mansion,  and  has  a 
full  hundred  of  these  ridiculous  popinjays  at 
her  feet,  bogging  her  to  illuminate  the  sad 
darkness  of  their  several  lives  with  just  one 
single  beam  of  her  enchanting  smile.  But 
she  cannot;  her  heart  is  another’s— the  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  haughty  Vivian  has  a  lien  on  it. 
She’s  his’n! 

But,  seriously,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 
a  majority  of  country  girls  despise  farm  life 
and  everything  savoring  thereof.  They  han¬ 
ker  for  the  excitement  of  the  busy  town — for 
the  companionship  of  the  stylishly  dressed 
and  apparently  wealthy  spindle-shanked 
dudes  who  stroll  about  the  streets  in  tight, 
checkered  trowsers,  bob-tail  coats,  high  chok¬ 
ers,  flaming  ties,  paste  pins  and  waxed  mus¬ 
taches,  and  who  devote  themselves  so  assidu¬ 
ously  to  dangling  slim  canes  and  ogling  the 
ladies  through  single-barreled  spectacles. 

The  city  is  her  Mecca;  to  get  there  the  hight 


of  her  ambition.  She  imagines  that  once  in 
the  city,  untrammeled  by  the  old-foggy  reg¬ 
ulations  of  home,  she  can  soon  rise  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  wealth  and  influence.  But  mark  the 
sequel?  If  after  wandering  up  and  down  the 
streets  for  weeks  she  at  last  obtains  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  shop  girl,  it  is  only  to  learn  that 
instead  of  rising  to  a  position  of  stylish  inde¬ 
pendence,  as  she  expected,  she  has  descended 
to  the  estate  of  a  veritable  slave.  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  are  stores  in  the  cities  where 
the  saleswomen  are  kindly  treated,  but  the 
proprietors  of  such  stores  are  constantly  de¬ 
luged  with  applications  from  good  and  exper¬ 
ienced  clerks.  The  novice  must  go  lower — 
much  lower  down. 

For  a  mere  pittance,  barely  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul 1  together,  she  must  stand  be¬ 
hind  a  counter  12  to  14  hours  a  day,  and  smil¬ 
ingly  wait  on  and  pleasantly  chatter  with  peo¬ 
ple  whom  she  wouldn’t  even  deign  to  notice 
in  her  native  village.  The  Everards  and  Al¬ 
gernons  she  expected  to  seek  her  out  and  fall 
at  her  feet  fail  to  appear,  but  “friends”  of  her 
fellow  shop-girls  do.  And  though  for  a  time 
she  utterly  ignores  them,  she  eventually  learns 
that  her  only  chance  of  obtaining  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  is  to  accept  one  of  them  as  an  escort 
on  a  Sunday  excursion  to  a  suburban  beer  gar¬ 
den,  artfully  termed  a  picnic  ground.  And 
while  we  may  wish  that  we  had  the  power  to 
send  a  good  angel  to  snatch  her  away,  as  a 
brand  from  the  burning,  and  bear  her  back 
to  the  quiet  peaceful  home  among  the  green 
hills,  we  are  obliged  to  bid  her  a  long  and  sad 
farewell 

GLIMPSES  OF  FARMERS’  DAUGHTERS. 

ALICE  BROWN. 

The  lives  of  most  people  are  all  changes, 
and  the  farmer’s  daughter  is  no  exception. 
She  is  found  everwhere  filling  positions  in 
every  rank  open  to  women,  and  this  will  al¬ 
ways  be  so,  for  she  cannot  always  stay  on  the 
farm  if  she  wishes  it,  and  her  education  is  best 
when  it  fits  her  for  changes. 

The  Swiss  Go  ernment  treats  its  children 
wisely  when  they  wish  to  leave  home.  In¬ 
stead  of  hindrances  and  discouragements,  aid 
is  given  to  those  who  leave  the  crowded 
mother-land.  They  are  watched  over  in  their 
new  homes  and  not  suffered  to  become  paupers 
in  the  land  they  adopt  for  their  own.  The 
wide  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  are  used  for  the  protection  of  its  weakest 
children. 

In  farmers’  families  where  it  is  probable  the 
daughters  must  be  self-supporting  when  they 
reach  womanhood,  their  education  should  be 
such  as  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  success. 
Whether  as  wives  or  working  singly,  they 
will  find  life  smoother  if  they  have  been  wise¬ 
ly  fitted  in  girlhood  to  do  well  at  least  a  few 
things.  A  musical  education  given  to  one 
farmer’s  daughter  has  proved  a  constant  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit  to  her  in  her  womanhood.  She 
became  a  minister’s  wife,  and  in  church, 
prayer-meeting  and  Sunday-school  is  her  hus¬ 
band’s  dependence  and  willing  helper  when 
organist  or  leader  is  absent.  But  if  her  music 
was  used  only  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction 
of  her  family  of  boys  and  girls  it  would  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  her. 

Another  country-bred  girl,  one  of  a  large 
family,  found  no  opening  at  home  for  her  en¬ 
ergies  after  graduating  from  a  young  ladies’ 
seminary,  and  led  an  aimless,  half-satisfied  ex¬ 
istence  until  a  friend  urged  her  to  learn  dress, 
making.  The  result  was  a  busy,  independent 
life  and  many  opportunities  to  brighten  the 
lives  of  the  people  who  employed  her,  many  of  , 
them  old  friends  who  made  her  welcome  as  a 
friend  as  well  as  a  worker.  Being  the  fortu¬ 
nate  possessor  of  a  contagious  good- humor 
the  families  in  whach  she  sewed,  often  laid 
aside  some  load  of  household  trouble,  and  per¬ 
haps  forgot  to  take  it  up  again  after  the  sew¬ 
ing  was  done  and  the  dressmaker  gone. 

The  girlhood  of  another  woman  was  spent  in 
hard  work  in  a  family  of  seven  boys,  and  was 
followed  by  a  few  years  of  teaching,  when  she 
became  a  farmer’s  wife.  After  ten  years  the 
family  moved  to  a  growing  young  city, 
bought  a  house  with  a  lot  large  enough  for  a 
barn,  chicken  house  and  range  and  a  garden. 
Here  the  wife  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
the  garden,  cared  for  the  chickens  and  cow, 
supplying  the  table  with  as  fresh  and  whole¬ 
some  fare  as  though  still  living  on  the  farm, and 
by  the  sale  of  milk  and  eggs  always  had  a  few 
dollars  at  hand  for  unexpected  demands  upon 
her  purse,  such  as  arise  in  a  city  household. 
Her  education  in  the  hard  school  of  her  coun¬ 
try-house,  harder  than  is  usual  for  the  farm¬ 
er’s  girls,  fitted  her  to  make  the  most  of  her 
city  garden,  saved  to  her  husband  many  dol¬ 
lars  of  expense,  and  was  her  special  pride  and 
pleasure.  No  one  else  could  raise  quite  so 
many  tomatoes  from  the  same  number  of  vines 
nor  have  strawberries  so  plentifully  from  a 
patch  of  equal  size.  The  row  of  beaHs  was 
always  loaded  with  pods,  aud  it  was  only  be¬ 
cause  the  family  demanded  sweet  corn  three 


times  a  day  that  her  supply  of  that  ever  fell 
short. 

Some  farmers’  daughters  remain  at  home. 
One  living  in  comfortable  circumstances  saw 
her  brothers  and  sisters  leave  for  homes  of 
their  own,  and  still  stayed  to  be  the  compan¬ 
ion  aud  helper  of  her  mother  aud  father,  stay¬ 
ed  afti  :•  the  mother’s  life  was  over,  until  her 
father  passed  away,  and  still  she  remained, 
trying  always  to  make  country  life  as  bright 
as  possible  by  entertaining  friends,  by  study 
aud  reading,  by  growing  flowers,  and  vines, 
and  trees,  and  studying  botany  to  interpret 
the  wonders  of  the  woods,  which  near  her 
home  were  prof  ely  filled  vvith  wild  flowers. 
After  her  father’s  death  the  care  aud  super¬ 
vision  of  the  farm,  the  live-stock,  and  the 
house  kept  her  life  wholesale,  aud  the  two 
motherless  nephews  under  heT'  care  kept  soli¬ 
tude  aud  loneliness  at  bay.  Flowers  bloomed 
all  winter  in  her  suuuy  sitting-room,  and  her 
fingers  were  equally  at  home  between  tho 
pages  written  by  eminent  authors  and  in  the 
soil  of  her  garden  and  flower  beds. 

A  real  love  for  the  country  once  planted  in 
the  hearts  of  the  daughters  of  the  farmer,  will 
never  be  entirely  uprooted.  To  the  parents  is 
entrusted  the  planting  of  such  a  love.  A 
bright  home,  where  sympathy  and  all  possible 
advantages  are  given  to  the  growing  girls, 
will  make  the  country  a  magnet  to  hold  them 
contented  while  there  aud  draw  them  irresist¬ 
ibly  when  they  are  in  the  cities  that,  with 
buildings  and  pavements,  smother  out  the 
country  life,  both  vegetable  and  animal. 

Hundreds  of  country -loving  girls  have  spent 
years  of  their  lives  in  cities  and  hundreds  of 
those  growing  up  will  do  so.  Is  it  wise  to  in¬ 
sist  that  this  is  only  evil,  and  discourage 
every  aspiration  pointing  to  such  occupations 
as  are  possible  only  in  cities  and  towns  ?  Such 
occupations  for  a  woman  will  try  her  strength 
and  courage  at  the  best,  and  how  much  more 
if,  through  the  opposition  of  friends,  she  enters 
a  new  work  half  equipped  aud  unhelped  by 
the  support  that  sympathy  gives  ? 

— -  «  »- 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  think  that 
farmers’  daughters  have  many  reasons  for 
seeking  employment  in  the  city.  It  affords 
advantages  for  mental  culture,  for  amuse¬ 
ments  and  for  social  intercourse  that  cannot 
be  obtained  in  country  places,  and  a  freedom 
from  the  restraints  that  influence  young  peo¬ 
ple  that  are  so  well  known  as  to  be  continually 
under  surveillance.  Besides  this,  the  home 
work  is  often  drudgery,  unrelieved  by  labor- 
saving  machinery  or  kitchen  comforts,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  this  heavy  toil  is  generally 
without  compensation.  Give  the  girls  a  regu¬ 
lar  allowance  of  money  as  their  very  own, 
and  as  if  it  were  earned,  and  not  grudged, 
and  they  will  be  willing  to  spend  it  for  them¬ 
selves  on  dress  or  whatever  they  choose, 
learning  lessons  in  domestic  economy  and 
often  in  self-denial,  and  they  will  be  better 
able  to  understand  the  cost  of  what  they  wear. 

Mother  love,  from  error  of  a  mother’s  judg¬ 
ment,  often  makes  the  mistake  that  it  is  best 
to  save  and  shield  the  daughter  from  hard 
work  and  unpleasant  duties.  Again,  some 
mothers  are  heard  to  say  that  they  would 
rather  do  the  work  themselves  than  teach  a 
child,  and  so  disinclination  to  work  often  be¬ 
comes  second  nature  in  the  child.  Much  will 
depend,  however,  on  the  daughter,  whether 
she  is  naturally  selfish  or  otherwise,  for,  I  have 
seen  sons  just  as  careless  in  allowing  the 
mother  to  wait  on  them,  and  do  menial  work 
for  them.  The  old  saying,  “Learn  young,  learn 
fair”  suits  in  this  case,  and  children  of  either 
sex  can  be  helpful  as  a  labor  of  love.  For  the 
other  state  of  affairs  mothers  have  themselves 
to  blame. 

The  glamour  which  surrounds  the  city  chap 
in  the  eyes  of  a  country  girl,  if  it  exists  at 
all,  is  due  to  the  contrast  between  the  lives 
and  mauners  of  residents  in  the  city  and  coun¬ 
try.  The  city  chap  shows  the  best  side  in  so¬ 
ciety  aud  is  only  seen  there.  Personal  contact 
with  the  world  is  apt  to  keep  his  wits  sharp¬ 
ened,  and  makes  him  quick  at  repartee.  He 
is,  as  a  rule,  more  careful  of  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  more  at  home  in  the  small  talk  that 
“takes”  with  a  certain  class  of  girls;  he  lives 
nearer  the  barber,  and  acquires  an  air  of  cul¬ 
ture  that  is  often  unreal.  For  this  state  of 
things  novel-reading  is  greatly  to  blame 

Country  girls  are  often  uuwilling  to  marry 
farmers  because  they  must  have  seen  the  lack 
of  appreciation  their  mothers  have  received, 
and  fear  a  like  fate.  Arguing  this  question 
with  a  number  of  farmers,  I  have  heard  them 
indignantly  assert  that  country  girls  do  mar¬ 
ry  farmers.  My  own  observation  proves  that 
when  a  girl  really  bestows  her  heart  she  will 
not  withhold  her  willing  hands  in  loving  ser¬ 
vice.  Better  be  the  wife  of  a  poor  but  honest 
farmer,  with  love  and  a  few  acres  of  land, 
than  marry  a  speculator  subject  to  reverses 
of  fortune.  But  if  a  girl  does  not  see  love  and 


appreciation  in  her  own  home,  if  the  men  and 
boys  are  careless  of  mother  and  sisters,  mak¬ 
ing  the  work  heavier  instead  of  lighter,  it  is 
no  wonder  the  tired  hands  fail,  and  looking  at 
other  men  in  neighboring  homes  who  do  the 
same,  the  girl  should  determine  to  free  her¬ 
self  from  such  a  life.  Let  the  young  men  be 
more  careful  of  their  personal  appearance, 
keeping  as  neat  for  an  evening  at  home  as 
if  going  to  a  village  gathering,  and  they  will 
find 

“Nor  freck  nor  tan  can  hide  the  man, 

And  see  you  not,  my  farmer, 

How  weak  and  fond  a  woman  waits 
Behind  this  silken  armor.” 

The  comic  press,  in  gross  caricature  of  coun¬ 
try  people,  has  much  to  answer  for  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  yet  the  root  of  the  matter  is  in 
the  young  mc^fchemselves.  When  sisters  see 
their  brothers  reeking  with  the  odors  of  the 
stable,  bringing  their  filth-soaked  boots  under 
the  dinner  table  beside  them,  they  naturally  re¬ 
sent  it.  All  very  well  to  say  “Train  them  to 
change.”  but  who  can  control  an  impatient, 
hungry  boy?  True,  he  will  “slick  up”  if  a 
sister’s  young  lady  friend  is  present,  and  try 
to  make  amends,  but  it  is  no  use — the  hair  will 
not  lie  smooth  in  unaccustomed  ways,  the 
extra  scrubbing  of  the  face  only  gives  it  an 
extra  shine,  and  he  is  not  at  ease  in  the  unac¬ 
customed  role,  though  he  may  wish  to  be  ob  - 
liging  and  kind,  even  attempt  to  be  fascinat¬ 
ing.  His  red  hands  do  not  compare  well  with 
his  citj  rival’s,  and  are  always  in  the  way.  He 
has  no  small  talk,  and  if  other  lads  of  the 
neighborhood  are  in,  they  get  into  a  little 
group  and  talk  horses  and  cattle  together. 
Country  girls,  as  a  rule,  are  not  afraid  of 
work:  but  they  want  refinement  and  compan¬ 
ionship,  and  as  high-class  books  are  cheap, 
and  cleanliness  is  a  desirable  virtue,  they  re¬ 
quire  these  attributes  in  a  husband.  Too 
often  they  fail  to  sea  the  good  qualities  of  the 
country  boy — his  sturdy  honesty  and  solid, 
straightforward  judgment.  The  little  things 
of  life  have  more  weight  with  us  all  than  we 
imagine,  and  the  country  girl’s  reasoning 
faculties  are  often  very  sharp,  and  the  little 
niceties  of  personal  appearance  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored.  I  often  think  what  a  pity  it  is  that  we 
cannot  always  see  the  soul  through  the  rough 
exterior,  for  in  purity  of  mind  and  morals 
our  country  youth  stand  first.  This  fact  girls 
seem  slow  to  understand  and  appreciate, 
though  now  and  then  one  is  found  sensible 
enough  to  see  that  “the  white  flower  of  a 
blameless  life,”  even  it  the  exterior  is  rough, 
is  far  above  the  veneer  that  makes  young  men 
seem  so  polished.  Like  most  things  in  this 
world,  a  little  blending,  a  happy  medium, 
would  bring  about  better  results. 


CITY  ALLUREMENTS  FOR  COUNTRY 
GIRLS. 


FROM  MRS.  W.  C.  GIFFORD. 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  dullness  of  percep¬ 
tion  that  the  question  why  farmers’  daugh¬ 
ters  ever  prefer  city  employment  to  country 
life  seems  somewhat  ambiguous.  If  the  “ever” 
is  taken  to  mean  “always,”  then  the  answer 
is  most  emphatically,  “They  do  not.”  I  know 
many  bright  young  girls  whom  the  allurements 
of  city  life  could  Dot  charm  away  from  their 
country  homes,  where  the  unconventionalities 
of  nature  give  that  freedom  and  vigor  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  brick  and  stone  walls 
of  cities.  But  if  it  is  meant  to  ask  “Why  do 
they  in  individual  instances  choose  the  employ¬ 
ments  offered  in  great  towns?”  the  correct  an¬ 
swers  would  be  almost  as  numerous  and  as 
varied  as  the  contingencies  which  gave  them 
birth.  If  all  the  houses  in  which  families  are 
reared  were  true  “homes,”  there  would  be  less 
leaving  of  the  parental  roof  for  the  excitement 
and  unknown  dangers  of  the  town.  In  many 
farmers’  homes  the  struggle  with  debt,  pover¬ 
ty  and  toil  is  so  constant  and  intense  as  to 
leave  little  room  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
“small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life,”  which 
are  always  attractive  to  the  heart  of 
every  youDg  girl.  True,  in  many  homes 
thus  embarrassed,  the  presiding  deity 
of  the  house,  the  mother,  notwithstanding  her 
never-ceasing  round  of  duties,  is  constantly 
shedding  her  sweet  influence  to  ennoble  and 
refine,  and  the  result  shows  itself  in  a  noble 
family  of  sons  and  daughters  so  drawn  by  the 
cords  of  love  and  attracted  by  home  influences 
that  for  them  poverty  and  toil  have  fewer  ter¬ 
rors  than  separation  from  the  parental  roof. 
But  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  both  father 
and  mother  are  so  absorbed  in  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  bodies  of  their  children,  or  it 
may  be  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  that 
they  may  add  more  acres  to  their  possessions 
or  more  money  to  their  balance  in  bank,  that 
they  forget  to  make  the  home  pleasant  and 
attractive. 

But,  without  doubt,  the  most  potent  influ¬ 
ence  of  all,  which  is  educating  our  young 
country  girls  to  discontent  with  their 
lot,  and  a  desire  to  see  more  of  the  world,  is 
the  result  of  the  trashy,  sensational  reading 
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with  which  they  too  often  fill  their  heads — 
newspaper  stories  and  dime  novels,  stories  of 
heroes  and  heroines,  of  impossible  situations 
and  combinations,  which  never  did  and  never 
can  happen.  It  would  be  well  for  the  world 
if  the  page  devoted  to  stories  in  most  newspa¬ 
pers  were  left  blank,  or,  better  still,  if  the 
mother  could  by  her  advice  and  counsel  so  in¬ 
fluence  her  children  that  they  would  have  no 
taste  for  that  kind  of  reading. 

It  is  the  mother’s  own  fault  that  she  often 
does  the  heaviest  and  most  disagreeable  tasks, 
though  there  are  perhaps  rare  exceptions.  The 
little  daughter  may  be  weakly,  and  of  neces¬ 
sity  tenderly  reared,  and  so  from  long  habit 
the  mother  never  calls  on  her  to  perform  any 
except  the  lightest  tasks;  but  where  the 
daughter  is  healthy  and  well  grown,  if  the 
mother  drudges  in  the  kitchen  while  the 
daughter  does  fancy-work  in  the  parlor,  the 
former  has  only  herself  to  blame  for  the  hard¬ 
ship  to  herself  and  the  injury  done  her 
daughter  in  bringing  her  up  to  a  life  of  shirk¬ 
ing,  inefficient  selfishness.  Such  conduct  is  as 
great  a  mistake— to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name 
— as  it  is  to  put  all  the  new  clothes  and  finery 
on  the  girls,  while  the  mother,  who  largely 
earns  them, goes  dressed  too  shabbily  for  decen¬ 
cy.  Let  the  mother  and  daughters  share  the 
hard  work,  the  ease,  the  pleasure,  and  the 
good  clothing.  Then  there  will  not  be  lack¬ 
ing  the  self-respect  which  is  the  foundation  of 
mutual-respect. 

The  remarks  about  weak,  trashy  literature 
would  no  doubt  be  quite  as  applicable  in  an¬ 
swering  the  question  why  the  city  chap  is  so 
attractive  to  the  country  girl  as  they  were  the 
first  one.  In  fact,  this  is,  in  many  respects,  but 
a  correlation  of  the  first  one.  The  young  man 
from  the  city  is  usually  more  polished  in  man¬ 
ners,  more  seductive  in  his  address,  knows 
more  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  can  talk  more 
about  nothing,  and  the  young,  inexperienced 
girl  sees  nothing  but  the  outside,  is  not  capable 
of  penetrating  beneath  the  surface,  and  too 
many  times  her  reading  has  been  so  badly  se¬ 
lected  and  her  home  training  so  deficient  that 
she  forgets  that  “all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.” 
Many  times,  too,  she  is  encouraged  by  the  in¬ 
judicious  mother,  to  whom  added  years  have 
not  brought  added  wisdom.  Truly  there  would 
be  fewer  silly  gins  in  the  world  if  there  were 
not  so  many  silly  mothers. 

To  the  question,  why  is  it  that  many  coun¬ 
try  girls  say  they  will  never  marry  farmers, 
perhaps  a  sufficient  answer  may  be  gleaned 
from  what  is  said  above. 

If  it  were  within  the  means  of  every  farmer, 
and  he  had  the  desire  and  the  taste  to  render 
the  home  attractive  by  surrounding  it  with 
fruits  and  flowers;  if  the  house  could  be  well 
furnished  and  filled  with  good  books  and  pic¬ 
tures;  if  the  hours  of  toil  could  be  shortened, 
and,  above  all,  if  the  children  were  trained  to 
love  the  country,  such  a  declaration  would  not 
be  heard;  but  the  young  girl  thinks  she  sees 
in  a  city  life  exemption  from  all  that  is  un¬ 
pleasant  upon  the  farm  and  the  realization  of 
her  fondest  dreams  of  pleasure  in  a  city  home, 
and  forgets  the  thousands  of  abodes  of 
wretchedness  and  poverty  within  the  precincts 
of  a  great  city.  Let  her  peruse  Mrs.  Helen 
Campbell’s  “Prisoners  of  Poverty,”  and  real¬ 
ize  that  a  residence  in  a  city  may  bring  her 
down  to  this  very  degradation  and  suffering, 
and  she  will  thank  God  that  she  breathes  the 
free  air  of  the  farm. 


CONSIDERATIONS  ON  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY  LIFE  FOR  FARMERS’ 
DAUGHTERS. 

MAY  MAPLE. 

The  reasons  why  farmers’  daughters  often 
prefer  city  to  country  life  are  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  one  would  at  first  imagine.  Most 
girls  are  fond  of  reading  stories  that  are  “just 
splendid.”  Of  course,  the  heroine  is  always 
tastefully  dressed,  with  an  abundance  of  rib¬ 
bons,  laces  and  jewelry.  What  girl  can  read 
such  glowing  descriptions  of  personal  adorn¬ 
ment  without  a  desire  to  array  herself  in  like 
beautiful  apparel.  But  it  is  too  often  the  case, 
in  a  farmer’s  home,  that  there  is  not  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  a  chance  for  one  really  good  dress, 
and  often  enough  when  a  request  to  replenish 
the  purse  is  made,  it  is  simply  an  impossibility 
to  comply  with  it,  or  if  it  is  granted  it  is  in 
such  an  ungracious  manner  (not  designedly  so) 
that  the  daughter  mentally  resolves  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  papa  and  earn  her  own  pin- 
money.  No  sooner  is  this  resolution  made 
than  her  thoughts  turn  city-ward;  for  her 
most  attractive  heroes  and  heroines  have  been 
portrayed  as  living  in  cities.  And  there  are 
but  few  girls,  even  though  they  live  on 
farms,  who  have  not  an  inward  presentiment 
that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  “prince” 
will  come,  and  great  good  fortune  will  be 
theirs.  If  a  situation  in  town  can  be  obtained, 
the  girl  is  sure  of  almost  perfect  bliss.  Of 
course,  the  work  will  not  be  very  hard ;  she 
can  have  the  most  of  the  afternoon  and  all 
the  evening  to  go  calling,  and  have 


a  nice  time.  There  will  be  so  many  girls  in 
the  same  neighborhood  that  she  will  never  get 
lonely.  Girls  are  like  sparrows,  they  whirl 
about  in  flocks,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  chums 
who  are  especially  sympathetic.  And  there 
will  be  no  cows  to  milk,  no  milk- pans  to  wash, 
and  no  churning  to  be  done  every  alternate 
day;  and  a  consideration  not  of  secondary 
importance  is  the  thought  that  there  will  be 
no  restraint.  Mamma  will  not  be  heard  fret 
ing  about  her  wild  ways,  and  what  she  earns 
she  will  have  to  spend  as  she  likes.  Possibly 
she  will  not  have  to  “workout”  very  long  be¬ 
fore  some  noble  specimen  of  manhood  who  is 
a  “splendid  catch”  will  take  her  to  his  heart 
and  beautiful  home,  amid  luxurious  surround¬ 
ings,  where  she  will  be  a  happy  bride  and 
have  servants  to  obey  her  commands. 

There  is  never  a  thought  that  the  “prince” 
may  be  a  poor  man,  and  need  the  closest 
economy  pertaining  to  household  matters. 

The  district  school  system  is  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  farmers’  children  to  remain  on  the 
farm.  There  is  nothing  pertaining  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  farm  or  household  taught  in  the 
schools.  The  students  are  all  expected  to  fit 
themselves  for  teachers,  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
merchants,  professionals  in  general.  Hereto¬ 
fore  the  farmer  has  been  left  out  of  the 
“higher  walks,”  so-called,  of  life;  and  the 
daughters  have  often  felt  their  cheeks  tingle 
with  shame,  because  they  were  connected  with 
the  rural  district,  and  in  many  localities  this 
is  still  the  case,  and  this  is  another  reason  for 
a  preference  for  town  life.  Heretofore  farm¬ 
ers,  as  a  class,  even  though  well-to-do,  have 
not  cared  to  acquire  even  the  very  common 
courtesies  in  their  every-day  manners.  Farm¬ 
ers’  daughters  sometimes  visit  the  homes  of 
their  classmates  whose  parents  live  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  belong  to  the  “gentry,”  where  they 
find  politeness  as  an  every- day  affair,  and 
they  wish  it  was  so  at  home ;  but  if  they  try 
to  set  an  example  there,  they  are  ridiculed 
for  their  pains.  Thus  the  absence  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  amenities  of  life  that  should  make  home 
upon  the  farm  the  dearest  spot  in  the  world, 
make  it  the  most  undesirable. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  the  mother’s  fault  if  she 
does  the  heaviest  work.  I  notice  that  the  lit¬ 
tle  folks,  almost  invariably,  love  to  help 
mamma  just  as  long  as  she  will  kindly  accept 
their  assistance,  and  very  proud  are  they  of 
every  new  achievement.  But  when  she  begins 
to  send  them  out  to  play,  because  she  does  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with  them  just  then,  she 
begins  to  bear  unnecessary  burdens,  and  to 
bear  them  alone;  and  she  sows  the  seed  of  sel¬ 
fishness  on  soil  that  will  prove  fertile  in  pro¬ 
ducing  prolific  weeds  in  the  hearts  of  her 
children.  Child  nature  is  sympathetic,  and  as 
long  as  a  mother  keeps  in  sympathy  with  her 
children,  there  is  no  task  too  hard  for  them  to 
undertake.  And  a  thoughtful,  judicious 
mother  will  have  the  assistance  of  both  daugh¬ 
ters  and  sons,  to  help  her  through  the  disa¬ 
greeable  tasks  and  to  be  burden-bearers  with 
and  for  herself.  And  they  will  not  think  less 
of  her  for  being  called  upon  to  do  home  du¬ 
ties,  if  they  are  shown  in  a  pleasant  way  how 
to  do  them  indhe  best  possible  manner.  Scold¬ 
ing,  fretting  and  constant  fault-finding  will 
not  be  likely  to  give  good  results.  I  often  wish 
mothers  could  all  read  “John  Halifax,  Gentle¬ 
man,”  and  take  Mrs.  Halifax  for  an  example 
in  child  culture.  If  mothers  followed  her  exam¬ 
ple  I  am  sure  the  coming  generation  would 
sooner  come  up  to  our  ideal  of  perfect  woman¬ 
hood  than  it  will  under  the  present  fashion, 
when  the  mother  often  says  “I’d  rather  do  the 
work  myself  than  have  them  around  in  my 
way ;”  or,  “I  want  my  children  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion,  and  they  can’t  do  that  and  help  me; 
which  last  is  a  great  mistake.  As  a  nation  we 
are  educating  too  much  in  text  books, theories, 
etc.,  and  not  enough  in  practical  work.  If 
only  half  the  time  each  day  was  devoted  to 
books  and  the  rest  to  house  work,  we  would 
have  happier  and  better  homes,  and  mothers 
more  cheerful,  because  healthier  and  wiser 
in  practical  life.  A  “mixed”  education  is  as 
much  better  for  the  individual  as.  mixed  hus¬ 
bandry  is  for  the  farmers. 

The  glamour  that  surrounds  the  city  dude 
in  the  eyes  of  the  would-be  country  dudine  is 
the  same  that  surrounds  the  peacock — it  is 
due  to  the  plumage  he  wears,  the  spotless  linen, 
the  perfect  fit  of  his  coat  and  trousers,  the 
stupendous  seal  ring  on  his  little  finger,  the 
gold  or  gilt  watch  and  glittering  chain,  with 
its  brilliant  charms,  the  well-trimmed  hair  and 
waxed  moustache,  the  soft,  white  hands  and 
well  cleaned,  shapely  nails,  the  No.  8  foot  fit¬ 
ted  into  a  No.  G  boot.  As  an  accompaniment 
to  the  plumage,  there  are  the  soft  words  of 
flattery  taught  him  in  infancy  for  effect;  the 
little  nothings  said  with  such  a  lisping,  flow¬ 
ing  grace,  and  so  much  apparent  earnestness, 
and,  according  to  certain  writers,  he  has  such 
beautiful  and  expressive  ways  of  reading 
poems,  particularly  Tennyson’s  love  passages, 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  one  seldom  finds  a 
wandering  city  chap  who  can  read  even  a 


“local”  intelligently.  But,  then,  country  girls 
are  not  very  critical  in  such  matters.  More’s 
the  pity! 

I  believe  country  girls  who  say  they  will 
not  marry  farmers  may  be  put  in  two  classes: 
first,  those  who  are  too  shallow  to  appreciate 
true  worth,  and,  second,  those  who  have  seen 
and  experienced  the  dark  side  of  some  shift¬ 
less  farmer’s  life.  I  once  entered  a  famier’s 
home  and  found  the  mother  arrayed  in  gar¬ 
ments  “bedraggled,”  ragged,  and  glazed  with 
dirt,  with  unkempt  hair,  and  hands  begrimed 
and  stained,  finger-nails  worn  to  stubs  and 
shapeless;  shoes  and  stockings  worn  and  slip¬ 
shod.  Altogether  she  had  a  forlorn  look,  except 
that  she  had  a  cheery  face  at  which  I  much 
wondered,  considering  the  surroundings.  The 
farmer  sat  by  the  stove  which  was  well  dusted 
with  ashes  from  repeated  stirrings  of  the  fire, 
smoking  the  stub  of  a  very  black  and  very 
ancient  day  pipe.  On  his  head  was  an  old, 
greasy,  slouch  hat.  His  shirt  was  badly  di¬ 
lapidated  and  buttonless,  therefore  open  the 
length  of  the  bosom ;  ragged  overalls  and  ox¬ 
hide  shoes  fastened  with  large  iron  buckles, 
finished  his  every-day  costume.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  a  very  dirty  and  badly  de- 
lapidated  rag  carpet;  a  bed  was  in  the  room, 
but  had  not  been  made  up  since  the  occupants 
left  it  in  the  morning,  although  it  was  then 
long  past  midday.  No  end  of  articles  had 
been  thrown  upon  it,  and  the  lounge  was  in 
the  same  state  of  confusion.  There  was  scarce¬ 
ly  a  chair  that  was  not  broken  or  rickety  and 
other  bits  of  furniture  harmonized  with  the 
chairs ;  and  this  was  the  best  room  1  A  peep 
into  kitchen,  pantry  and  bed-rooms  was  still 
more  sickening.  The  house  and  hovel  for  the 
horses,  in  one  inclosure,  were  surrounded  by  a 
broken  rail  fence.  Nothing  pleasant  greeted 
the  eye  within  or  without,  and  yet  a  beautiful 
daughter  was  growing  up  in  this  badly  kept 
home.  She  was  her  parents’  idol,  and  of  course 
was  sent  to  school.  When  she  might  have 
been  at  home  making  the  house  presentable, 
she  was  either  spending  the  time  with  her 
schoolmates,  or  in  some  out-of-sight  place 
reading  “such  a  splendid  story.”  Would 
her  surroundings  call  forth  any  love  for 
the  farm,  or  for  being  a  farmer’s  wife? 
She  knew  that  their  farm  never  yielded 
them  half  a  living.  She  did  not  know  that  it 
was  never  half  cultivated.  She  also  knew  that 
the  fences  were  often  in  a  dilapidated  condi¬ 
tion,  and  that  she  and  her  mother  had  fre¬ 
quent  races  across  the  lots  to  drive  out  stray 
cattle,  when  her  father  was  in  town.  And 
many  times  this  must  be  done  even  though 
the  winds  blew  and  the  rain  fell,  for  men  al¬ 
ways  go  to  town  on  stormy  days.  Then  the 
wood-pile  was  often  left  for  her  mother  or 
herself  to  replenish,  which  was  far  from  be¬ 
ing  agreeable.  All  these  and  many  more  dis¬ 
agreeables  were  fouud  at  .this  farm-house; 
and  there  are  many  such,  though  they  are 
not  examples  of  the  average  farmer,  only  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  certain  class;  and  it  is  the 
daughters  of  this  class  who  declare  they  will 
not  marry  a  farmer;  and  they  are  really  un¬ 
fitted  for  farmers’  wives.  They  are  air-castle- 
builders.  When  they  marry,  they  imagine 
it  will  be  with  some  of  the  professional  gentry 
who  always  keep  hired  help,  and  whose  wives 
have  nothing  to  do  but  dress  and  do  fancy 
work.  Such  girls  never  seem  to  think  that 
there  are  poor  doctors  and  poor  lawyers  and 
poor  mechanics,  and  that  the  majority  of 
townsmen  live  on  a  from  hand-to-mouth  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  when  a  lull  in  business  comes,  or 
sickness  enters  the  door,  alas,  for  the  castle¬ 
building  wife!  Where  are  the  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  to  come  from?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there 
are  always  in  town  numerous  paupers  whose 
homes  are  pictures  of  squalor  and  misery? 
Thrifty,  well-to-do  farmers’ daughters  love  the 
farm,  and  seldom  care  to  leave  the  beautiful 
country,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes. 


ILLUSIONS  AND  REALITIES. 


MARY  MANN. 


Very  briefly,  I  should  say  that  farmers 
daughters  prefer  town  to  country  work  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  know  when  they  are  well  off 
and  this  answer  would  be  true  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten.  But  the  question  is  too  important 
to  be  dismissed  thus  hastily.  The  desire  for 
independence  is,  I  believe,  the  main  reason 
why  so  many  leave  comfortable,  if  not  luxur¬ 
ious  homes,  to  try  the  uncertainties  of  life  in 
the  city.  Farmers’  daughters,  as  a  rule,  are 
very  independent  creatures.  No  matter  how 
hard  they  may  work,  they  can  seldom  look 
forward  to  any  sure  income  or  much  freedom 
of  action  while  they  remain  at  home.  Though 
they  may  receive  as  much  in  board  and 
clothing  as  other  girls  obtain  who  work  in 
factory  or  shop,  it  comes  in  such  a  way  that 
they  do  not  realize  their  benefits.  If  when 
daughters  become  women  their  parents  were 
to  pay  such  regular  wages  as  they  could  afford, 
and  let  the  money  be  used  with  freedom,  there 
would  be  less  shirking  of  duties,  and  much 
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]ess  discontent.  Sometimes  the  home  nest  is 
full,  and  womanly  girls  find  it  irksome  to 
share  their  parents’  income,  which  is  too 
small  perhaps  to  make  all  comfortable.  In 
such  cases  they  are  justified  in  seeking  to  earn 
for  themselves,  but  usually  even  then  it  is 
better  not  to  leave  the  covert  of  a  home. 
Country  girls,  too,  sometimes  have  aspirations 
and  think  they  were  born  for  better  things 
than  a  humdrum  life  on  the  farm.  These 
naturally  seek  the  city,  dazzled  by  its  allure¬ 
ments,  and  oh !  how  sad  the  results  generally 
are,  for  where  one  succeeds  nine  are  likely  to 
fail.  Would  that  more  real  knowledge  of 
the  city  life — its  work-a-day  life — could  come 
into  our  farm  homes,  for  the  glamour  of  ignor¬ 
ance  now  leads  many  astray. 

Self-abnegation  forms  a  large  part  of  a 
mother’s  nature;  therefore  it  is  almost  invar¬ 
iably  the  mother’s  own  fault  if  she  does  the 
disagreeable  work  herself.  It  is  so  hard  for 
her  to  see  loved  ones  doing  work  she  knows 
they  hate.  Yet,  if  she  does  all  the  disagree¬ 
able  work  it  is  cruel  kindness  to  her  children, 
for  when  the  time  comes — as  it  surely  will  — 
when  each  must  bear  his  and  her  own  burden, 
the  untrained  muscles  are  apt  to  fail,  and  the 
unused  strength  prove  only  weakness. 

Stylish  dressing,  neatness,  a  glib  tongue  and 
a  general  air  of  knowingness  are  the  chief  at¬ 
tractions  of  a  city  man,  and  these  are  attrac¬ 
tions  through  novelty.  Country  beaus  are 
often  quite  as  good-looking  physically  and 
they  may  wear  equally  good  clothes,  but  they 
generally  lack  the  style  and  air  that  prove  so 
taking  with  even  sensible  girls.  Then  the  city 
chap  has  so  much  knowledge  of  human  nature 
— he  must  have  if  he  is  not  a  fool,  continually 
elbowing  so  many  different  people — he  knows 
bow  to  adapt  himself  to  the  company  he  is  in, 
and  though  perhaps  a  boor  at  heart,  he  knows 
how  to  “play  polite”  and  show  a  deference  he 
does  not  feel,  all  of  which  is  very  agreeable 
to  Miss  Country-Maid.  Then  he  can  tell  mar¬ 
velous  tales  of  all  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
the  to  her  comparatively  unknown  city.  He 
does  not  tell  of  the  hurry  and  worry  and  work; 
of  the  long  walks  or  disagreeable  car  rides 
through  dirty,  ill-smelling  streets;  the  squalor 
and  the  poverty;  the  starvation  wages,  and 
the  dingy  boarding-house,  which  perhaps  he 
calls  home.  These  he  wisely  omits  and  leaves 
Miss  to  imagine  that  the  City  is  a  fairy  land, 
whose  inhabitants  are  a  favored  people  for 
whom  only  pleasant  sights  and  sounds  are 
created.  — 

If  every  farmer  would  by  example,  as  well 
as  precept,  teach  his  children  that  his  occupa¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  highest;  that  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  low  and  degrading,  requiring  only  brawn 
and  muscle,  it  is  a  vocation  demanding  the 
best  use  of  every  faculty  of  man;  if  he  would 
show  by  his  conversation ,  manners  and  dress 
— yes,  even  dress — that  he  is  a  gentleman,  and 
that  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  he  helps 
to  feed  the  world,  there  would  be  found  but 
few  daughters  who  would  assert  that  they 
would  not  marry  a  farmer.  It  is  because  so 
many  farmers  belittle  their  calling,  by  talk¬ 
ing  in  a  sort  of  “Uriah  Heep”  way,  calling 
themselves  “poor,”  “plain,”  “ignorant”  men, 
whose  only  pride  is  in  rough  manners  and  un¬ 
couth  clothing,  that  the  country  girl  gets  dis¬ 
gusted  with  them.  She  gets  tired  of  eating 
specked  apples  and  seeing  good  ones  sent  to 
the  city.  It  doesn’t  satisfy  her,  when  de¬ 
nied  some  comfort  or  luxury,  to  be  told  that 
she  is  only  a  poor  farmer’s  daughter,  and  must 
not  expect  such  things.  Then  sometimes  she 
hears  much  grumbling  over  the  weather  and 
the  crops,  and  she  often  knows  by  experience 
how  uncertain  is  the  income  received  for  all 
their  hard  toil.  Perhaps  she  sees  her  friend, 
the  wife  of  some  clerk  or  artisan,  apparently 
not  working  so  hard  as  she  does,  aud  having 
many  more  good  times  and  enjoying  herself 
more.  But  she  sees  only  the  bright  side,  and 
does  not  know  all  the  discomforts  of  such  a 
lot— such  as  the  fear  of  loss  of  situation,  dread 
of  sickness,  when,  if  the  bread-winner  be  the 
victim  all  income  will  stop,  and  the  frequent 
changes  of  home  and  consequent  loss  of  sweet 
associations.  It  is  a  sure  sign  that  something 
is  wrong  about  her  home  life  when  a  country 
girl  asserts  that  she  will  never  marry  a  far¬ 
mer. 

THE  REASONS  FOR  THINGS. 

RENA  ROSS. 


No  doubt  the  isolation  of  ordinary  farm 
life  is  one  potent  reason  why  many  country 
girls  like  city  life.  Young  people  especially 
crave  society,  and  the  social  life,  the  activity 
and  excitement  of  the  city  possess  for  many 
an  irresistible  fascination.  A  distaste  for  the 
labor  incident  to  farm  life,  the  love  of  dress, 
the  desire  for  opportunities  for  self  improve¬ 
ment,  ignorance  of  the  “dark  side” of  city  life; 
all  these  play  their  part  in  producing  discon¬ 
tent  among  farmers’  daughters.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  special  reason  in  each  case,  I 
think  that  as  a  general  thing — not  always — 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  home  itself  ;not 


because  it  is  a  country  home, but  because  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  right  influence  and  teaching 
— a  lack  of  sympathy,  love,  harmony,  fun,  un¬ 
selfishness,  or  something  else  that  might  and 
ought  to  be  in  every  home  on  earth.  The  family 
temper  usually  takes  its  tone  from  the  parents, 
and  if  the  father  be  harsh,  grumbling,  unap¬ 
preciative,  and  the  mother  be  peevish,  fault¬ 
finding  or  discontented,  how  can  the  chil¬ 
dren  be  expected  to  regard  home  as 
the  dearest  spot  in  the  world,  whether 
it  be  on  a  farm  or  elsewhere?  To 
speak  from  my  own  life,  and  I  am  a 
farmer’s  daughter,  I  can  say  that  no  matter 
where  I  went  away  from  home,  nor  how  keen 
were  the  pleasures  experienced,  I  was  always 
glad,  yes,  eager,  to  get  back  again.  We  had 
music,  books,  periodicals,  literary  and  social 
gatherings,  picnics,  entertainments,  school 
and  church,  occasional  trips  to  the  seashore, 
visits  to  distant  friends,  some  pet  occupations 
aside  from  the  daily  routine  work,  and  we 
were  happy.  Father  and  mother  were  always 
genial,  courteous,  kind,  hopeful,  and  sympa¬ 
thetic — a  model  couple.  My  brothers  were 
my  devoted  lovers,  and  I  never  yearned  for 
city  employment. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  mother 
does  most  of  the  work^I  think  she  herself  is 
at  fault.  Her  mistaken  love  for  her  daughters 
leads  her  to  ignore  their  best  interests  and  her 
own  rights  by  assuming  tasks  that  are  too 
burdensome  for  one,  but  which  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  light  if  shared  by  all.  Self-denial 
is  very  well  for  all  to  practice, but  self-obliter¬ 
ation  is  the  duty  of  no  one,  and  the  woman 
who  thus  victimizes  herself  does  a  double 
wrong,  and  gets  little  credit  for  her  sacrifice 
either. 

Probably  most  people  admire  polished  dia¬ 
monds  more  than  those  in  the  rough,  and  prop¬ 
erly  too,  but  the  mistake  that  many  country 
girls  make,  and  city  girls  as  well,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  is  in  supposing  that  polish  is  a  proof  of  the 
diamond’s  genuineness.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  polished  worthlessness  in  this  world,  and 
many  a  girl  has  been  deceived  by  it  to  her 
lasting  misery ;  but  there  is  no  sense  in  affect¬ 
ing  to  despise  easy,  agreeable  manners  or  neat, 
well-fitting  garments.  A  young  man  may 
have|these  and  be  neither  a  dude  nor  a  villain ; 
indeed  there  is  little  excuse  in  these  days  for 
his  lack  of  them  if  he  be  a  gentleman  at  heart, 
and  is  willing  to  improve  his  opportunities. 
There  are,  perhaps,  some  exceptionally  coarse 
natures  that  are  incapable  of  taking  on  polish 
no  matter  what  may  be  their  surroundings. 
Such  people  confound  foppery  with  real  re¬ 
finement,  and  sneer  at  both.  They  are  uncouth 
in  speech  and  manner  and  make  a  virtue  of 
their  very  boorishness,  as  if  their  lack  of  pol¬ 
ish  indicated  the  diamond.  They  are  social 
outlaws,  and  no  matter  how  correct  the  mor  als 
of  such  a  man,  no  true  girl  of  refined  feeling, 
who  valued  her  lifelong  happiness,  would  con¬ 
sent  to  marry  him,  any  more  than  she  would 
consent  to  link  her  destiny  with  one  of  those 
moral  lepers  who  stake  their  reputation  on 
the  cut  of  their  coats  or  the  angle  of  their 
bows. 

I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  girls 
who  say  that  they  will  not  marry  a  farmer 
must  be  either  very  unfortunate  in  their  farmer 
acquaintances,  or  have  a  low  estimate  of  the 
qualities  required  in  a  husband  to  insure  a 
life  of  domestic  happiness.  I  know  of  no  class 
of  men  in  whom  a  girl  runs  less  risk  of  bsing 
deceived  as  to  character,  and  I  am  glad — yes, 
proud — that  my  husband  is  a  farmer.  He  has, 
perhaps,  enjoyed  better  educational  and  social 
advantages  than  many  others,  but  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  no  other  calling  can  produce  men 
of  more  sterling  worth,  purity,  integrity,  good 
sense,  intelligence,  independence, or  any  other 
qualification  that  helps  to  make  a  real  man,  a 
real  gentleman.  I  love  the  quiet,  the  serenity, 
the  beauty  and  freshness  of  country  life,  and 
am  glad  that  the  early  years  of  my  little  ones 
can  be  passed  amid  the  healthful  influences  of 
a  fruit-producing  region,  and  in  comparative 
freedom  from  the  temptations  of  city  life. 


CAUSES  OF  MISTAKES  ABOUT  CITY 
AND  COUNTRY  LIFE. 


FROM  GLADDYS  WAYNE. 

To  one  so  strongly  attached  to  parents  and 
home  as  never  to  have  been  tempted  by  the 
outside  woi’ld  to  leave  them,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  so  many  farmers’  daughters 
leave  their  homes  for  employment  in  the  cities. 
If  there  is  one  reason  more  general  than  anoth¬ 
er,  perhaps  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
girls  like  to  be  independent,  to  have  means  at 
their  command — an  income  of  their  own — 
and  fancying  that  employment  in  a  city  is  an 
easier  and  pleasanter  mode  of  gaining  a  liveli¬ 
hood  than  work  on  a  farm,  they  seek  the 
former.  Many  farmers  are  unable  to  do  as 
well  by  their  children  as  they  would  like  to  do ; 
Others  are  able,  but  too  thoughtless,  or  not 
willing  to  provide  suitably  for  the  comforts 
of  a  daughter,  to  make  home  attractive  to  or 


furnish  those  aids  to  labor  which  would  rob 
the  hard,  unpleasant  tasks  of  half  their  bur¬ 
densomeness.  If  there  is  a  remedy  for  this 
early  flitting  from  the  home-nest,  I  think  it  is 
in  the  line  of  more  liberal  appropriations  and 
expenditures,  and  that  the  father’s  hand  is  the 
one  to  apply  the  remedy.  Let  some  source  of 
profit  about  the  farm  be  appropriated  to  the 
daughters’  use,  making  them  feel  that  they 
are  something  more  than  unpaid  servants. 
Thus  treated,  they  will  stay  at  home  and  serve 
the  interests  of  their  parents  better  than 
strangers. 

Either  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  regard  (for 
that  is  not  the  truest,  wisest  love  which  bears 
the  burdens  by  righ1'  belonging  to  others),  or 
because  at  the  first  she  finds  it  easier  to  do 
things  herself  than  to  be  “bothered”  with  her 
children’s  inexperienced  efforts,  the  mother 
too  often  takes  upon  herself  all  the  bard  and 
disagreeable  tasks.  So  the  habit  of  helpful¬ 
ness  in  the  child  is  not  formed,  and  “as  the 
twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined.”  By  failing 
to  instruct  the  daughters  in  household  affairs, 
the  mother  makes  a  great  mistake.  Let  cer¬ 
tain  tasks  be  required  of  the  child  as  soon  as 
old  enough,  to  be  increased  and  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  strength  and  age,  thus  early  forming 
the  habit  of  helpfulness,  and  let  nothing  that 
“mother”  has  to  do  be  deemed  “common  or 
unclean”  for  them.  Show  them  that  their 
work  is  appreciated,  and  there  will  be  fewer 
daughters  idling  in  the  parlor  while  the  mother 
is  toiling  wearily  in  the  kitchen. 

In  some  instances  a  certain  class  of  litera¬ 
ture  may  be  in  part  responsible  for  the  false 
impression  often  made  on  the  minds  of  coun¬ 
try  girls  by  men  from  the  city.  The  “ro¬ 
mance”  of  city  life  may  lend  its  charms,  cast¬ 
ing  a  glamour  around  the  city  chap  and  ren¬ 
dering  him  irresistibly  attractive.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  love  of  fancied  grandeur;  in 
most  instances,  I  think,  however,  the  real 
cause  of  the  mischief  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
city  chap  is  more  polished  in  manner,  more 
gallant  than  the  average  country  lad.  The 
contrast  is  sometimes  very  striking,  and  with 
the  average  country  maid  the  comparison  is 
not  in  the  latter’s  favor.  In  her  youth  and 
inexperience  she  fails  to  perceive,  and  would 
scarcely  believe  that  “all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters,”  nor  that  truest  worth  is  often  found 
in  plainest  garb.  Accustomed  to  the  uncouth 
manners  of  her  country  acquaintances,  she 
is  charmed  by  the  gentler  bearing  of  the  city 
chap,  and  simple  expressions  of  politeness  are 
mistaken  for  avowals  of  personal  regard  or  in¬ 
dications  of  genuine  feeling.  So  heart  follows 
where  fancy  leads.  If  the  country  lad  made 
himself  as  agreeable  and  attractive  in  man¬ 
ner  as  the  city  chap — which  he  might  if  he  chose 
— the  country  maid  would  learn  to  prize  mere 
conventionalities  for  just  what  they  are  worth, 
and  would  find  the  country  lad  as  attractive 
as  the  city  chap.  The  country  lad  too  often 
despises  all  sentiment  or  show  of  genuine 
feeling,  or  affects  to  despise  them — which 
practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  far 
as  the  impression  he  makes  is  concerned — 
adopts  rough  ways  of  speech  and  manner, 
cultivates  slang,  is  ashamed  to  be  gallant  and 
polite — in  fact  to  be  a  gentleman.  If  the 
country  lad  would  compare  favorably  with 
his  “city  cousins”  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
country  maid,  let  him  aim  to  be  truly  intelli¬ 
gent,  manly  and  refined,  not  scorning  those 
little  points  of  etiquette  and  good  breeding 
which  lend  an  indescribable  charm  to  manner. 
Let  him  make  friends  with  the  napkin  and 
other  table  requirements,  eschew  vulgarity 
and  profanity,  and  be  genuinely  neat  in  per¬ 
son,  and  let  him  not  be  content  alone  to  be 
true  gold  but  let  him  also  aim  to  appear  so,  re¬ 
membering  that  even  true  worth  incrusted 
with  a  rough  and  unpleasant  exterior,  may  be 
deemed  like  the  kernel  within  the  chestnut 
burr  before  the  frosts— scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  of  reaching  it. 

Not  a  few  country  girls  object  to  marry 
farmers  because  they  see  farmers’  wives  work¬ 
ing  late  and  early  with  almost  never  a  holi¬ 
day,  and  often  at  the  greatest  disadvantage. 
They  deem  themselves  and  such  women  mere¬ 
ly  unpaid  laborers.  Their  tasks  are  ofttimes 
heavy  and  unpleasant.  They  think  no  other 
life  can  be  so  full  of  self-denial,  of  toil  and 
unremitting  care,  or  so  devoid  of  luxuries, 
nay,  even  necessaries.  They  are  forgetful 
that  there  is  “a  crook  in  every  lot,”  that  no 
state  in  life  is  exempt  from  care  and  sorrow. 
Failing  to  appreciate  the  many  blessings  of  life 
on  the  farm  (which  surely  offset  many  of  the 
disadvantages  in  life  which  from  its  very 
freedom  and  unconventionality  is  a  priceless 
boon)  they  prefer  to  risk  the  untried  rather 
than  accept  the  life  burdens  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  and  hence  many  assert  that  they 
will  never  marry  a  farmer. 

■  «♦» 

FROM  FANNY  FLETCHER. 


Generally  the  country  girls  have  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  working  classes  in  cities  have 
an  easier  life,  work  fewer  hours,  get  higher 


wages  and  consequently  have  finer  clothes  than 
the  same  classes  in  the  country.  They  are 
also  often  displeased  with  rural  life  because 
the  majority  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  full  of  “take-offs”  on  the  country  lads  and 
lasses.  I  think  the  fear  of  becoming  a  real 
“country  jake”  induces  many  a  farmer’s  boy 
and  girl  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  cities. 
Farmers’  daughters  think  they  have  risen  sev¬ 
eral  degrees  in  the  social  scale  when  they  get 
a  position  of  saleslady  in  a  city  dry-goods  es¬ 
tablishment.  They  think  it  far  better  than 
plodding  from  daybreak  to  late  evening  in  a 
farmer’s  kitchen,  even  if  said  kitchen  belongs 
to  their  own  parents.  They  generally  want 
more  and  better  clothes  than  their  parents 
can  provide,  which  is  natural,  the  families  of 
poor  farmers  being  the  plainest  dressed  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Of  course,  rich 
farmers’  daughters  rarely  seek  employment 
away  from  home.  To  sum  it  all  up,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  love  of  finery  they  cannot  get  on 
the  farm  that  induces  country  girls  to  seek 
employment  in  the  cities. 

It  is  the  mother’s  fault,  if  fault  it  can  be 
called,  which  leads  her  to  do  the  worst  part  of 
the  household  work.  She  wants  her  daughter 
to  have  a  good  time  while  she  is  young  and 
can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  young  people.  She 
wants  to  give  her  time  for  music,  painting, 
fancy  work,  and  all  the  girlish  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  were  perhaps  denied  her  in  her 
own  youth.  Perhaps  she  feels  deeply  a  dis- 
apppointment  of  some  cherished  plan  of  her 
own  girlhood  occasioned  by  lack  of  time  or 
means  for  its  fulfillment,  and  wishes  to  smooth 
similar  difficulties  from  her  daughter’s  path. 
In  following  this  plan  she  often  (not  always) 
wakes  up  to  the  knowledge  that  she  has  reared 
a  very  selfish,  ungrateful  child.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  young  women  do  not  appreciate  the 
love  and  self-sacrifice  underlying  all  this  toil 
and  drudgery.  More’s  the  pity !  If  they  did, 
there  would  be  fewer  heartaches  along  with 
mother’s  hard  work. 

To  the  country  maid  the  city  chap  is  often 
specially  attractive  because  he  is  more  polite, 
and  appears  to  better  advantage  in  society 
than  her  country  beaus.  The  rural  maid  is 
usually  a  great  novel-reader,  and  in  the  pol¬ 
ished  ways  of  the  city  gent,  his  better  com¬ 
mand  of  language  and  his  self-possession,  she 
finds  her  book  hero.  Some  girls  in  isolated 
country  places  almost  live  in  books,  and  the 
plain,  uncultured  lads  of  their  acquaintance 
fall  far  below  their  ideals.  Sometimes  (not 
always)  the  latter  are  far  better  at  heart,  and 
truer  gentlemen;  but  polish  goes  a  good 
ways,  and  sweet  sixteen  looks  through  differ¬ 
ent  glasses  than  those  she  wears  at  thirty. 

Many  a  country  girl  says  she  will  never 
marry  a  farmer  for  nearly  the  same  reasons 
that  are  given  for  her  preference  for  the  city 
chap.  Besides,  she  wants  a  change  in  her 
mode  of  life.  She  knows  from  experience  all 
about  the  monotony  and  hard  work  of  the 
farm.  It  isn’t  the  farmer  she  objects  to  as 
much  as  it  is  being  the  lady-of  all-work  in  the 
farmhouse,  dairy,  etc.  However,  her  asser¬ 
tions  do  not  amount  to  anything,  for  when 
she  falls  in  love,  it  matters  little  to  her  wheth¬ 
er  the  favored  one  is  farmer,  lawyer,  mer¬ 
chant  or  priest,  as  the  old  play  goes. 


FROM  MRS.  B.  C.  DUNLAP. 


The  distance  and  reserve,  which  well-mean¬ 
ing  parents  often  maintain  towards  their 
children,  even  when  grown  up;  and  the  un¬ 
developed  literary  and  artistic  tastes  of  the 
children,  the  exercise  of  which  would  pleas¬ 
antly  bridge  over  the  otherwise  monotonous 
hours  of  leisure,  are  fruitful  reasons  why 
farmers’  daughters  not  infrequently  prefer 
work  in  the  cities  to  work  at  home.  A  person 
of  active  mind  in  the  country  needs  to  have 
in  herself  resources  for  entertainment.  The 
charm  of  change  and  novelty  and  gilding 
which  youth  and  inexperience  give  to  distant 
and  untried  scenes,  as  well  as  ignorance  of  the 
value  of  domesticities,  and  of  the  hard  realities 
before  a  woman  who  earns  her  own  support 
in  the  city,  also  often  induces  country  girls  to 
seek  city  employment. 

It  is  the  mother’s  fault  almost  always  if  she 
does  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  house 
work  herself.  Mothers  unconsciously  educate 
their  girls  to  be  selfish.  The  mother  says  to 
herself  “I  had  a  cheerless  childhood  and  youth, 
my  girls  shall  have  things  easier.”  So  she 
takes  up  all  the  hard  work  such  as  soils  the 
hands  and  exhausts  the  muscles,  and  her  affec¬ 
tion  makes  her  a  slave  to  her  children.  The 
father  not  being  versed  in  domestic  drudgery, 
(how  few  are,)  never  thinks  so  that  the  work 
is  done.  He  supposes  that  it  is  almost  like 
waving  the  hand  and  it  is  accomplished. 

His  more  polished  exterior,  together  with 
an  inherent  vanity  and  love  of  conquest  in 
the  country  girl,  renders  the  city  chap  very 
attractive  to  her.  My  little  nephew  when  he 
had  his  first  coat,  said  that  he  wished  he  could 
go  up  town  and  walk  up  and  down  the  side¬ 
walk  and  have  all  the  boys  stand  back  and 
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want  it.  Everything  bnt  common-sense 
moves  an  inexperienced  girl  in  the  matter  of 
choosing  among  her  admirers  the  one  who 
wears  the  best  clothes.  She  likes  to  win  what 
will  make  other  girls  envious. 

Many  country  girls  say  they  won’t  marry 
a  farmer,  because  their  minds  are  not  suffi- 
ciently  well  regulated  to  know  that  it  is  the 
man  they  marry  and  not  his  occupation 
which  will  tell  the  story  of  their  happiness  in 
life.  They  see  the  inevitable  labor  which 
must  be  performed  by  somebody,  perhaps  un¬ 
appreciated,  and  the  prospect  is  too  prosaic 
for  their  romantic  age.  A  farmer’s  daughter 
brought  up  by  a  judicious  mother  ought  to 
be  able  to  tako  hold  of  farm  life  in  a  house 
of  her  own  much  more  easily  than  one 
brought  up  elsew  here,  because  she  knows  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  business.  Country  girls  at 
school  are  often  thrown  into  company  with 
those  who  manifest  a  contempt  for  any  thing 
connected  with  the  country,  and  they  have  not 
the  moral  courage  to  hold  their  own.  Do 
we  not  all,  at  any  age,  expect  too  much  of 
life,  thinking  it  is  our  surroundings  and  what 
people  think  of  us  and  not  what  we  are, 
that  is  all  important. 


gradually  to  understand  that  life  is  a  struggle, 
but  go  softly  with  them;  do  not  put  the 
heaviest  tasks  upon  them;  they  will  get 
enough  of  hardship  hereafter.  The  morning 
is  so  short,  and  has  wings. 

What  glamour  surrounds  the  city  chap 
that  renders  him  so  attractive  to  the  country 
maid? 

As  I  live  in  Yankeeland,  where  asking  ques¬ 
tions  is  the  prerogative  of  all,  may  I  answer 
this  by  asking  another?  Why  was  the  moon 
composed  of  green  cheese,  with  a  mite  of  a 
man  in  it?  Hereabouts  the  country  maids  all 
marry  their  neighbors’  sons,  obeying  the  in¬ 
junction,  “Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

Some  country  girls  may  say  they  will  never 
marry  a  farmer,  perhaps  because  they  are 
discouraged  waiting  for  that  coming  farmer! 
But  I  think  the  very  generous  allowance  of 
drudgery  and  privations  accorded  women  on 
the  farm  may  have  somo  influence  on  the 
mind  of  such  a  girl.  She  does  not  wish  to  be 
greedy,  but  rather  take  her  chance  where  she 
thinks  matters  are  better  equalized.  She 
chooses  “to  fly  to  the  ills  she  knows  not  of” 
rather  than  submit  to  those  with  which  she  is 
acquainted. 


young  girl  with  sludies,  and  compel  her  to 
climb  so  many  stairs  that  the  poor  child  has 
little  strength  left  for  domestic  work. 

As  to  the  city  chap,  I  don’t  know  why  he  is 
so  attractive  to  the  country  girl,  unless  it  is 
owing  to  his  politeness  of  manners,  the  advan¬ 
tage  derived  from  his  tasteful  apparel,  and 
possibly  to  the  idea  of  a  settlement  in  town, 
where  rural  girls  have  an  idea  there  may  not 
be  so  much  hard  work. 

Home  country  girls  object  to  farmers  as 
husbands  possibly  because  they  have  been 
obliged  to  live  in  such  close  circumstances, 
and  had  to  work  so  hard  that  they  are  re¬ 
solved  to  escape  such  trials.  Of  course,  it 
must  be  expected  that  young  girls  will  often 
lack  judgment  in  such  mutters.  Make  the 
farm  home  bright  and  interesting.  Let  not 
the  work  be  too  burdensome,  and  allow  the 
daughters  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  to 
use  on  themselves.  Don’t  find  too  much  fault 
with  them.  Love  them,  and  show  that  you 
do. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


Yield  of  Egos  by  a  Hen. — It  is  said  by 
somo  that  a  hen  has  no  more  than  about  200 
embryo  ovee;  others  have  raised  the  number 
to  about  600.  This  variance  itself  refutes  the 
theory,  for  if  one  hen  is  supplied  with  more 
than  another,  why  should  not  another  have 
still  more.  I  have  a  Light  Brahma  hen,  a 
pet,  now  eight  years  old.  She  has  laid  nearly 
1,000  eggs  already,  and  so  far  has  laid  G!5 
this  season.  She  is  now  sitting  and  will  rear 
a  brood  as  she  has  done  already  eight  times, 
and  then  go  on  laying  again.  I  intend  to  keep 
this  hen  as  long  as  she  lives,  and  am  keeping 
a  strict  account  of  her  eggs.  A  10-year  old 
Brown  Leghorn  has  been  credited  with  1,200 
eggs.  The  facts  I  believe  are  that  the  growth 
of  the  embryos  in  the  ovaries  is  continuous  as 
long  as  the  hens  are  sufficiently  nourished 
and  their  vigor  is  not  impaired  by  old  age. 
Old  age  is  a  relative  term  and  not  a  fixed  per¬ 
iod  of  life.  Some  animals  are  born  old,  that 
is,  as  weak  naturally  as  others  are  which  have 
reached  the  vory  verge  of  mature  vigor.  Ani¬ 
mals,  too,  vary  in  the  vigor  of  their  reproduc¬ 
tive  ability.  Goldsmith  Maid,  the  noted 
trotter, hud  her  first  colt  after  she  was  25  years 
old,  and  yet  most  mares  have  long  passed  the 
period  of  fertility  at  that  age.  Fowls  differ 
equally  in  this  respect  both  individually  and 
by  breeding.  But  it  is  opposed  to  all  analogy 
to  believe  that  any  female  animal  has  just  so 
many  and  no  more  ovui  existing  at  any  time, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  facts  in  the  case  that  the 
ovai  begin  to  bo  formed  only  as  the  ago  of 
puberty  approaches.  H.  8. 


Wohk  of  the  Ruhal. — Permit  me  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Rural  upon  the  issue  of  the 
two  thousand-and-first  number.  It  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  the  immense  amount  of 
labor  required  to  prepare,  set  up,  and  print 
2,000  editions  of'  so  large  a  paper  as  the 
Rural,  and  it  is  perhaps  even  moro  diffi 
cult  to  appreciate  the  immense  power  for 
good,  the  beneficent  influence  of  these 
editions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  paper 
has  had  so  greut  an  influence  with  the  agri¬ 
culturists  of  America,  been  so  largely  quoted 
from  or  so  often  imitated  as  the  Rural.  Hun¬ 
dreds,  yes  thousands  of  men  have  had  the 
Rural  indelibly  stamped  upon  their  minds 
in  the  old  homestead.  I  have  been  told  dozens 
of  times:  “Oh!  the  Rural  is  a  line  paper; 
my  father  took  it  when  I  was  a  boy,”  or: 
“The  first  paper  I  remember  was  the  Rural 
Nkw-Yohker.”  1  have  no  doubt  it  is  true,  as 
you  say,  that  hundrods  of  its  present  readers 
have  taken  it  from  its  beginning  in  1850,  and 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  suy  that  so  long  as  it 
maintains  its  present  high  standard,  they  will 
continue  to  tako  it.  Its  influence  increases 
and  its  reputation  improves  as  the  years  pass, 
and  it  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  leading, 
the  pioneer  agricultural  journal  of  America, 
if  not  of  the  world.  May  it  continue  the  good 
work  of  educating  and  olevating  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  until  it  celebrates  its  three  or  four 
thousandth  number.  J.  H. 


Experiment  In  Raising  Ciieai*  Potatoes. 
— I  am  trying  to  see  how  cheaply  I  can  raise 
an  acre  of  potatoes  and  have  a  good  crop  I 
manured  the  land,  by  fencing  temporarily 
with  barbed  wire  a  long  plot  and  making  a 
lane  in  which  the  cattle  sleep  at  nigh.  The 
land  was  poor  and  gravelly  with  some  loam. 
I  plowed  the  land  with  a  two-horse  plow  and 
thoroughly  harrowed  it.  Then  1  com¬ 
menced  in  the  middle  of  the  strip  with  a 
gang  plow  and  threw  a  back  furrow  and 
dropped  my  potatoes  in  the  furrows;  then  I 
followed  with  the  gang  plow  which  covered 
the  potatoes.  I  replowed  the  land  and  so  on 
until  I  had  the  field  planted.  When  the  pota¬ 


toes  come  up,  I  shall  put  on  a  heavy  spike- 
tooth  harrow  and  harrow  until  I  kill  all  weeds 
and  make  the  ground  flue.  Then  if  the  bugs 
are  bad  or  the  potatoes  do  not  come  evenly, 
I  will  cover  the  vines  with  the  plow  and  re¬ 
harrow  them.  Whatever  else  is  necessary  to 
be  done  can  be  done  with  a  cultivator.  The 
rows  are  27  inches  apart,  and  the  potatoes 
were  cut  in  two-eye  pieces  15  inches  in  the  fur¬ 
row. — I  am  much  interested  in  the  potato  trial 
in  which  the  Rural  is  engaged  and  hope  that 
it  will  demonstrate  that  potatoes  can  be  raised 
on  poor  or  good  land  in  a  wet  or  dry  season  if 
proper  fertilizers  are  used  and  they  get  proper 
cultivation.  f.  q. 

Johnsville,  New  York. 


In  Favor  of  Seedling  Fruit  Trees.— I 
have  a  number  of  peach  trees  that  have  come 
up  from  the  pits.  They  are  growing  where 
they  sprang  up,  and  have  not  been  budded  or 
pruned.  They  bear  freely  every  year,  and 
the  peaches  are  good.  Adjoining  them  I  have 
a  number  of  budded  trees,  “nursery  stock,’' 
They  have  a  weak,  unthrifty  appearance,  and 
only  bear  a  few  ppaches,  but  usually  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  Of  the  two,  the  trees  that  have 
come  up  from  the  pits  are  vastly  more  profit¬ 
able  and  satisfactory.  My  experience  with 
cherries  is  about  the  same.  The  semi-wild  va¬ 
rieties  are  fairly  loaded  with  small  but  delici¬ 
ous  fruit,  while  the  “fancy”  varieties  only 
bear  occasionally,  and  then  they  are  often  de¬ 
stroyed  by  rotting  before  they  ripen.  Does 
not  the  average  farmer  make  a  mistake  in  set 
ting  out  fancy  varieties  and  then  permitting 
them  to  live  as  best  they  can?  Will  not  a 
scrub  among  fruit  trees  often  thrive  and  do 
well  while  the  thoroughbreds  dwindle  and 
die?  Another  thing  1  have  learned.  It  does 
not  pay  to  destroy  the  old  trees  about  the 
homestead,  until  you  are  sure  of  a  certain  and 
better  supply  from  the  newer  trees.  I  have 
seen  old  trees  which  boro  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fruit  dug  up  to  make  room  for  new  va¬ 
rieties  which  did  not  come  into  bearing  for 
many  years  afterward.  peach  pit. 


Killing  and  Dressing  Poultry.— Fowls 
should  be  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  bled  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  quickly  pickod,  and 
then  hung  up  in  a  cold  room  to  harden.  If 
the  French  method  of  preparing  poultry  wore 
given  a  fair  trial  in  this  country,  much  good 
might  come  of  it.  Nearly  all  poultry  in  France 
is  shaped  by  means  of  trusses  and  bands;  i.  e  , 
the  fowl  when  still  warm,  after  being  pickod, 
is  pressed,  breast  downward,  on  a  molding 
board,  and  by  the  above-mentioned  appliances 
fastened  securely  until  it  is  set  or  hardened. 
This  presses  the  breast  bone  in  and  leaves  the 
fine  plump  appearance  for  which  French  poul¬ 
try  is  so  famous,  besides  agreeably  facilitating 
the  task  of  the  carver,  no  projecting  breast¬ 
bone  interfering  with  the  knife.  I  believe  the 
secret  of  obtaining  good  prices  for  poultry  de¬ 
pends  principally  on  the  manner  it  is  prepared, 
coupled,  of  course,  with  superior  quality. 

Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  j.  H.  D. 


In  Favor  of  Red  Cedars  — I  am  glad  to 
notice  the  fact  that  the  Rural  has  decided  to 
leave  the  Rod  Cedars  on  the  five-acre  hillside. 
I  have  of  late  become  enamoured  with  the  long  - 
neglected  and  despised  Red  Cedar.  Three  years 
ago  I  set  a  row  of  them  along  the  north  side  of 
my  lot  for  a  wind  break.  They  were  little 
seedlings,  say  a  foot  high.  Now  they  are  12 
to  15  feet  high  and  form  an  sxcellent  wind¬ 
break  and  will  soon  bo  largo  enough  for  posts. 
I  shall  put  out  small  seedlings  between  the 
lai  go  trees  this  year  to  take  the  place  of  the 
larger  ones  when  they  are  fit  for  posts  There 
is  no  better  wood  for  posts,  except  of  course 
locust,  than  the  common  Red  Cedar,  and  posts 
are  becoming  more  and  more  valuable  every 
year.  Wire  may  take  the  place  of  rails  but 
wooden  posts  will  always  be  in  demand. 

_  RURALI8T. 

About  40  years  ago  a  Rev.  Mr.  Goodrich, 
then  chaplain  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  published  a  pumphlot  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  potato,  in  which  liestrongly 
advocated  “deep  planting  and  no  hilling.” 
This  fact  may  interest  some  who  are  now  dis¬ 
cussing  the  same  subject.  n.  R.  L. 


“Every  one  wants  somo  effective  insecti¬ 
cide,”  says  the  American  Florist,  “and  one 
grower  gives  kerosene  emulsion  as  his  partic¬ 
ular  vanity  in  this  line.  The  formula  is  as 
follows:  ten  ounces  whale  oil  soap,  one  quart 
water,  two  quarts  kerosene.  Boil  the  soap  in 
the  water  until  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved; 
then  stir  the  oil  in.  It  will  be  taken  up  en¬ 
tirely  by  the.soap  aud  water,  forming  a  com  . 


FROM  SARAH  E.  HOWARD. 


FROM  MISS  E.  BECKER. 


The  girls  I  have  known  who  left  homes  in 
the  country  to  work  in  cities  did  so  because 
they  must  go  somew  here  to  earn  a  living, 
and  a  chance  to  do  so  seemed  to  offer  there. 
If  the  work  could  have  been  brought  to  their 
country  homes,  I  think  they  would  gladly 
have  accepted  it  and  the  choice  to  remain  at 
home. 

The  girl  who  will  allow  her  mother  to  do 
all  the  work  while  she  amuses  herself,  must 
have  been  brought  up  to  be  both  lazy  and 
selfish,  and  the  mother  is  to  blame.  Often 
as  this  is  brought  up  against  girls.  I  believe  it 
is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  libel,  among 
farmers’  daughters  at  least.  I  can  recall 
many  a  farmer’s  home  where  the  daughters 
were  trained  cooks  and  housekeepers  as  well 
as  butter-makers  and  gardeners:  whose  beds  of 
choice  flowers  made  possible  the  rare  bou¬ 
quets  that  brightened  the  homo.  In  some 
cases  the  daughter  was  a  skilled  apiarist;  but 
I  do  not  recall  one  home  where  the  mother 
was  a  drudge  for  her  daughters,  unaided  and 
unappreciated. 

Is  the  “city  chap”  particularly  attractive 
to  the  country  maid?  I  never  thought  ho 
was.  Easy,  pleasant  manners  are  always  at¬ 
tractive  and  these  the  city  youth  is  supposed 
to  possess.  Yet  the  city  chap,  unused  to  the 
country,  declares  himself  off  his  “native 
heath’  by  his  greenness  there  just  as  quickly 
as  Dhe  country  boy  does  the  same  thing  on  his 
first  trip  to  the  city. 

I  never  heard  a  farmer’s  daughter  say  she 
would  not  marry  a  farmer:  I  have  heard  other 
country  girls  say  it,  but  ten  times  to  one  their 
families  were  not  half  as  independent  as  their 
neighbors — the  farmers.  Anybody  can  see 
there  is  a  chance  for  every  member  of  a  farm  ¬ 
er’s  family  to  be  made  useful,  and  some  peoplo 
dislike  being  made  useful  to  such  an  extent 
that  thoy  are  actually  lazy.  This  may  ex¬ 
plain  why  such  remarks  are  made.  Lately  I 
was  told  that  a  writer  in  somo  farm  paper  had 
said  she  would  as  soon  “commit  suicide  as 
marry  a  farmer.”  I  think  it  would  be  wiser 
for  any  farmer  to  commit  suicide  than  to 
marry  a  woman  who  so  manifestly  lacked 
the  sense  to  inuke  him  even  a  commonplace 
kind  of  a  wife. 

Having  always  lived  on  a  farm,  I  ought  to 
know  the  dark  and  the  bright  side  of  farm 
life,  and  I  must  declare  that  the  allurements 
of  city  life  never  could  tempt  mo  to  give  up 
my  country  homo.  Every  business  that  is  good 
for  anything  is  mado  so  by  careful,  painstak¬ 
ing,  constant  application — drudyery,  if  you 
will  call  it  so;  and  this  is  no  more  true  of  the 
farmer’s  work  than  it  is  of  the  merchant’s  or 
the  professional  man’s. 


FROM  MRS.  C.  J.  SPEAR. 


Farmers’  daughters  seek  employment  in 
cities  in  order  to  get  pay  for  their  work,  not 
because  it  is  either  amusing  or  fascinating.  It 
is  but  natural  for  every  one  to  wish  to  see 
some  adequate  and  suitable  return  for  labor 
and  time  given.  Many  farm  mortgages  here 
in  New  England  have  been  paid  by  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  daughters  who  went  to  the  mills  and 
factories  of  Massachusetts  to  work. 

Mother-love  is  full  of  unselfishness,  tender¬ 
ness,  and  self-sacrifice.  I  remember  hearing 
one  of  those  kind  mothers  say,  as  she  watched 
from  her  bed  of  sickness  the  brave  efforts  of 
her  young  daughter  to  carry  on  the  work  she 
had  been  obliged  to  relinquish:  “Dear  child, 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  made  such  a  drudge. ” 
Soon,  too  soon,  the  burdens  fall  upon  the 
young  shoulders!  Lot  the  morning  of  life  bo 
clear  and  bright  that  it  may  ever  remain  a 
charming  picture  of  memary.  Then,  as  a 
groat  statesman  said,  “The  past  is  secure.”  I 
know  children  should  be  taught  to  work,  and 


Ignorance  of  the  world  and  just  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  their  surroundings  are  two  great 
causes  why  farmers’  daughters  seek  city  em¬ 
ployment.  The  average  city  boarder  who, 
during  summer,  pervades  many  a  farmhouse, 
with  her  fashionable  wardrobe,  ease  of  man¬ 
ner,  white  hands,  apparent  leisure  and  but 
half  concealed  contempt  for  “country  clod¬ 
hoppers,”  seems  vastly  superior  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country  girl  to  herself  and  to  anything 
she  can  ever  be  if  she  stays  whore  she  is, 
and  she  thinks  if  she  could  only  go  to  the  city 
she’d  have  “so  much  better  chance  of  being 
somebody.”  Experience  frequently  teaches 
her  her  mistake,  but  experience,  though  a  good 
school- master,  does  charge  high  tuition  fees. 
Besides,  the  surroundings  of  many  farmhouses 
and  the  scanty  privileges  granted  the  daugh¬ 
ters  as  to  education,  recreation, pocket-money, 
etc  ,  are  not  conducive  to  contentment.  The 
world  moves,  and  the  farmer’s  daughter  of  to¬ 
day  cannot,  ought  not,  to  bo  satisfied  with 
what  was  sufficient  for  her  mother.  Surely 
the  sons  are  not  expected  to  be  and  to  have  no 
moro  than  their  fathers— why  should  the 
daughters  lag  behind? 

The  fault  is  in  both  mother  aud  daughter  if 
the  former  does  the  household  work,  and  is  the 
result  of  injudicious  kindness  in  the  mother 
and  thoughtless  selfishness  in  the  daughter.  I 
once  heard  a  loving,  but  short- sighted  mother 
say:  “I  do  all  the  work  myself  and  let  Nellie 
have  a  good  time  while  she’s  young — she’ll 
see  work  and  trouble  enough  yet  before  she 
dies.”  A  few  years  later  I  heard  “Nellie,” 
then  in  a  home  of  her  own  for  whose  manage¬ 
ment  she  was  wholly  unfitted,  bitterly  regret 
what  she  termed  her  mother’s  folly  in  not 
having  trained  her  to  housewifely  duties. 

The  glamour  that  surrounds  the  city  chap  is 
produced  by  a  city  tailor’s  well  fitted  cloth¬ 
ing,  his  own  easy  manners  and  assurance,  and 
his  really  belter  acquaintance  with  men, 
women  and  tho  world  than  country  “chaps” 
possess,  as  a  general  tiling. 

The  reason  why  many  country  girls  assert 
that  they  will  never  marry  farmers,  is  because 
they  see  more  of  farmers’  wives,  and  tho  “dark 
side”  of  their  lives,  than  of  tho  lives  of  tho 
wives  of  men  of  other  occupations.  Then,  too, 
the  third-rate  novel  in  which  the  heroiue 
is  ever  depicted  as  constantly  arrayed  in 
evening  attire,  never  doing  any  dirty  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  work,  and  never  by  uny  possibil¬ 
ity  marrying  a  common  farmer,  unless  his 
rich  uncle  dies  and  leaves  him  a  fine  city 
property,  has  much  to  do  with  forming  many 
country  girls’  opinion  on  matrimony.  A  nov¬ 
elist  who  would  write  wisely  and  well  of  farm- 
life— not  too  highly  idealized,  nor  yet  made 
contemptible — would  be  a  god-send  to  the  far¬ 
mers  of  tho  future;  for,  of  course,  they’ll  be 
in  great  measure  what  their  mothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  and  wives  make  them. 


MR8.  1*.  A.  CROZIER. 


Country  girls  go  to  the  cities  for  the  money 
they  may  earn.  So  far  as  I  know  they  do  not 
often  do  so  if  the  farmer  is  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances  and  they  are  well  provided  for  at 
home.  Wages  for  domestic  help  are  higher 
in  the  city  than  farmers  feel  able  to  pay,  so 
those  who  “work  out”  can  often  earn  more 
thore,  but  sometimes  at  a  greut  risk.  Urge  tho 
girls  not  to  go  to  town  to  work  in  public 
houses.  Mothers  are,  of  course,  loving  and  of¬ 
ten  indulgent,  and  girls  do  not  always  take 
readily  to  housework  or  at  least  love  it  till 
they  are  made  to.  Perhaps  tho  mother  is 
sometimes  careless  in  not  impressing  upon  her 
daughter’s  attention  tho  idea  of  her  selfishness 
in  leaving  to  her  mother  tho  hard  tasks.  The 
school  authorities  may  perhaps  well  bear  part 
of  the  blame  when  they  so  load  down  the 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


plete  mixture.  Use  one  part  of  the  solution 
to  ten  of  water.  It  is  very  effective  when 
used  against  scale :  the  constructor  of  it  says 
that  it  will  remove  that  thread-like  black 
scale  which  sticks  closer  than  a  brother  to 
some  of  the  palms  imported  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nurseries. _ 

PiCEA  Excelsa  Vah.  Conica.— Mr.  Fal¬ 
coner,  whose  experience  with  shrubs,  trees 
and  flowers,  is  only  equaled  by  his  conscien¬ 
tious  way  of  writing  about  them,  says  in  the 
above  journal,  that  this  is  a  dwarf  and  most 
compact  spruce  well  adapted  for,  and  much 
used  in,  city  gardening— in  small  plats,  in 
vases  and  elsewhere  where  small  evergreens 
are  used  It  is  very  hardy,  of  good  form  and 
color  and  not  easily  broken.  Mr.  Trumpy, 
of  Parson’s  Nursery,  tells  him  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Ho  can¬ 
not  get  up  a  stock  of  it  by  grafting,  as  graft¬ 
ed  plants  don't  assume  the  dense  conieul  habit 
so  desirable  in  the  variety;  in  order  to  have 
it  in  its  finest  form  it  must  bo  raised  from 
cuttings.  Mr.  Falconer  has  several  large 
specimens  of  it,  and  although  some  10  or  17 
years  old,  they  still  maintain  their  dense  form 
and  are  as  compact  as  can  be  and  branched  to 
the  ground,  and  that  too  without  the  aid  of 
the  knife.  And  it  is  one  of  the  few  evergreens 
on  his  place  that  escaped  the  terrific  blizzard 
of  March  last  unhurt.  Our  own  specimen  is 
about  14  years  old  and  some  ten  feet  high. 
It  was  not  injured  in  the  least  by  the  blizzard 
neither  has  it  been  injured  by  any  other 
cause. 

Massachusetts  Farms.— The  third  volume 
of  the  reports  on  the  State  census  of  1885,  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
gives  some  interesting  figures  about  Massa¬ 
chusetts  farms.  There  are  939,000  acres  of 
cultivated  land  in  the  Htate,  including  44,000 
acres  which  are  inside  city  limits.  The  average 
value  of  the  “city  farms’’  is  $237  per  acre, 
and  of  the  country  farms  $55  ber  aero.  The 
farms  of  highest  value  per  acre  are  those 
within  the  limits  of  Suffolk  county,  whero 
they  are  held  on  the  average  at  $1,551  per 
acre.  Middlesex  comes  next,  at  $1 12  per  acre 
and  Norfolk  is  a  close  thiid  at  $110.  The 
average  value  of  farms  in  Barnstable  is  $94 
per  acre;  in  Essex,  $85;  in  Bristol,  $63;  in 
Plymouth,  $58:  in  Hampden,  $46;  in  Worces¬ 
ter,  $44;  in  Hampshire,  $41 ;  inFranklin,  $40; 
in  Berkshire,  $38;  in  Dukes,  $34;  while  Nan¬ 
tucket  ends  the  list  with  the  lowest  valuation 
of  all,  $31  per  acre. 

Those  prices  are  not  as  high  as  the  young 
men  who  “go  West”  have  to  pay  for  land 
equully  well  situated  with  respect  to  railroads 
and  markets  in  any  district  beyond  the  Ohio 
River.  It  is  truo  that  Massachusetts  land  is 
not  as  fertile  as  land  in  some  parts  of  the  West, 
and  cannot  be  as  easily  worked  for  grain 
crops;  but  there  are  valuable  crops,  especially 
the  hardy  fruits,  which  can  be  raised  there 
hotter  than  iu  any  other  part  of  tho  United 
States.  _ 

The  Rose-Colored  Japanese  Weeping 
Cherry.— Mr.  Falconer  has  two  specimens  of 
this  tree,  niue  to  ton  feet  high,  with  clean 
stems  seven  feet  high,  and  a  spread  of  branch¬ 
es  12  feet  across.  They  bloomed  May  4,  and 
appeared  like  immense  pink  umbrellas.  They 
are  by  far  the  most  striking  plants  that  bloom 
so  early.  Tho  Yulan  magnolias  are  conspic¬ 
uous  on  account  of  their  many  large  white 
flowers,  and  the  forsythias  on  account  of  their 
profusion  of  bright  yellow  blossoms,  but  both 
are  moderately  common  and  to  be  found  in 
many  gardens.  Rut  such  rose-colored  um¬ 
brellas  as  are  displayed  iu  these  Japanese 
cherry  trees,  are  extremely  rare.  They  are 
perfectly  hardy ,  free  growers  and  most  gener¬ 
ous  bloomers.  Tho  flowers  are  produced  be¬ 
fore  tho  leaves  appear 


WIDE-AWAKE  ITEMS. 

The  best  yields  of  potatoes  last  year  at  the 
Maine  Station  were  as  follows:  Morning  Star 
at  the  rate  of  439  bushels  per  acre;  Rose’s  New 
Giant,  331;  Monroe  Co.  Prize,  372;  White 
Elephant,  329;  Garfield,  383;  Dunmore,  367; 

Orange  Co.  White,  366 . 

Prof.  Sanborn,  first  rate  authority,  says, 
in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  that  ho  believes  that  at 
about  the  time  tho  seeds  pass  out  of  tho  dough 
8tute,  Timothy  is  richest  and  heaviest.  Or¬ 
chard  Grass  should  be  cut  eurlier.  For  butter 
production  ho  would  cut  Timothy  still  earlier, 
as  a  better  color  and  aroma  will  be  given  tho 
butter,  though  not  a  greater  amount  will  bo 
made.  Its  greater  palatableness  and  softness 
commends  its  early  cutting  for  young  stock. . 

Clover,  Prof.  Sanborn  says,  should  bo  cut 
when  the  heads  are  browned.  The  scattering 

of  the  leaves  will  follow  late  cutting . 

Clover  rained  upon  loses  about  seven  per 
cent,  of  albuminoids  and  the  same  amount  of 

carbohydrates  . 

The  editor  of  our  esteemed  contemporary, 
the  Elmira  Husbandman,  would  evidently  not 


care  to  invest  much  in  the  Rural’s  Trench 
system  of  raising  potatoes,  with  its  flat  and 
shallow  cultivation.  It  says  that  “deep,  fre¬ 
quent  and  thorough  tillage  for  potatoes  will 
constitute  the  safest  guaranty  for  a  full  yield.” 

Tnu  N.  E.  Farmer  prefers  to  sow  buckwheat 
in  June.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  sow  it  after 
tho  first  of  July  in  the  climate  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Give  it  warm,  dry  land.  How  half  a 
bushel  of  seed,  if  the  soil  is  good,  to  the  acre. 
More  will  weaken  the  straw.  Forty  bushels 
per  acre  is  a  good  yield.  Buckwheat  will 
often  produce  very  well  on  poorish  land . 

Major  Alvohu  deems  a  well-built  masonry 
silo  the  most  economical  in  the  end . 

For  succession,  plant  gladioli  at  intervals 
up  to  tho  last  week  in  June . 

Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas  considers  tho  mosquito  a 
useful  pest,  seven-eighths  of  its  existence  being 
devoted  to  tho  service  of  man  and  only  one- 
eighth  to  his  annoyance.  During  its  larval 
state  (21  days)  it  engages  in  sanitary  work 
with  ardor  and  thoroughness.  Wherever 
there  is  filthy  water,  there  the  mosquito  larvae 
may  be  found  voraciously  devouring  the  con¬ 
taminating  matter.  As  is  pretty  well  known, 
it  is  only  the  female  mosquito  that  does  the 
fighting . 

The  farmers,  says  Col.  Curtis  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Htockman,  think  they  can  rear  hogs  and 
breeding  sows  on  such  cheap  foods  as  turnips 
and  apples  with  grass  and  clover.  The  bran 
and  middlings,  fed  extra,  will  help  to  enrich 
tho  farm  and  to  increase  the  growth  and  pro¬ 
fits  . 

John  Gould  repeats  in  the  Ohio  Farmor 
what  has  been  said  time  and  again,  that  it  is 
the  solids  iu  milk  that  give  it  its  value,  notits 
gross  weight;  and  dairymen  must  as  soon  as 
possible  drop  this  nonsense  about  the  weight 
of  milk,  and  know  about  its  quality,  and  how 
best  to  secure  and  maintain  it.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  dairying  be  established  on  a 
paying  basis  for  the  whole.  The  few  havo 
found  it  out,  and  are  making  tho  money . 

According  to  Prof.  Hargent,  tho  strongest 
w  ood  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  nut¬ 
meg  hickory  of  the  Arkansas  region,  and  the 
weakest  the  West  Indian  birch.  The  most 
elastic  is  the  tamarack,  the  white  or  shell- 
bark  hickory  standing  far  below  it.  The  least 
elastic,  and  the  lowest  in  specific  gravity,  is 
the  wood  of  tho  Ficus  aurea.  Tho  highest 
specific  gravity,  upon  which  in  general  de¬ 
pends  value  as  fuel,  is  attained  by  the  blue- 
wood  of  Texas . 

Wm.  Horne  says  of  dehorning,  in  tho  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman:  “1  know  of  quite  a  number  of 
animals  whose  heads  are  nearly  rotted  off. 
Five  absolutely  breathe  through  tho  apertures 
whence  the  horns  came  off.  I  know  of  27  an¬ 
imals  which  were  dehorned;  five  of  them 
camo  near  dying,  two  did  die,  and  all  tho  rest 
degenerated.”  Probably  this  state  of  things 
was  owing  to  some  other  cause  than  dehorning, 
or  else  this  operation  must  havo  been  very 
badly  performed . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman:  “Tho  man  who  wants 
bis  dinner  on  time,  and  has  a  robelious  stom¬ 
ach  if  he  doesn’t  get  this  “square  meal,”  when 
it  is  due,  should  remember  his  cow’s  stomach 
is  affected  in  the  same  way.  He  should 
further  know  that  when  a  cow  is  forced  to 
think  of  something  that  disturbs  the  equan¬ 
imity  of  her  peaceful  soul  [good  cows  have 
souls— of  course  they  do],  being  distract¬ 
ed  from  the  pursuit  of  the  business  she  is 
made  for,  she  fails  to  make  a  normal  supply 

of  milk.” - Husbandman:  “A  cheap  way 

to  got  an  orcliurd  is  to  set  trees  along  bound¬ 
ary  lines  whero  they  will  not  encroach  upon 
land  used  for  cropping.  Cared  for  well  they 
may  do  better  than  by  the  usual  system  of 
planting  in  rows,  because  there  will  bo  less 

crowding.” - “Two  great  political  parties, 

great  in  the  number  of  adherents — that  is  all 
—are  nearly  ready  for  the  quadrennial  con¬ 
test,  full  of  sound,  fury  and  mendacity.” - 

Breeder’s  Gazette:  “A  correspondent  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Gazette  from  a  recent 
experiment  in  feeding  dairy  cows  draws  tho 
conclusion  that  “bran  will  pay  the  milk-seller, 
but  oats  the  butter- maker.”  Upon  a  ration  of 
hay  with  “one  gallon”  of  bran  each  per  day 
for  two  weeks,  the  two  tested  cows  yielded  22]^ 
pounds  of  butter.  Tho  same  cows  with  tho 
same  quantity  of  ground  oats  substituted  for 
the  bran,  produced  29  pounds  of  butter — the 

bran  costing  5s.  6d.  per  cwt.  and  oats  6s.” - 

Henry  Stewart:  “It  is  not  my  desire  to  run 
down  Lucerne;  it  has  its  place  and  uses  in 
agriculture;  but  if  any  farmer,  deluded  by 
tho  exaggerated  pictures  of  it  with  roots  15 
feet  long  and  thicker  than  a  prize  mangel, 
should  think  that  he  can  make  anything  by 
growing  it  where  clover  does  well,  and  dis¬ 
placing  this  excellent  crop  for  the  now-old 
plant,  Lucerne,  under  its  new  name,  Alfalfa, 
he  will  make  a  costly  mistake.” - 


Cufnjwl jjm. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Chateaunguay  Basin,  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec,  Canuda,  May  24. — Having  just  returned 
homo  from  a  hurried  trip  through  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  I  find 
myself  comparing  notes  in  regard  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  vegetation,  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  Rural  readers. 

The  Pyrus  Japonica,  lilacs,  and  apple  trees 
in  bud  in  Boston,  Mass.,  were  in  full  bloom 
at  River  Edge,  N.  J.,  where  potato  tops  were 
the  size  of  the  top  of  a  toacup,  and  peas  al¬ 
most  in  flower,  while  some  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  were  white  with  bloom.  Along  tho 
banks  of  the  Hudson  they  seemed  just  a  few 
days  later,  the  apple  trees  then  having  a 
freshness  of  bloom  that  they  were  losing  in 
Now  Jersey.  As  we  nearod  home,  there  was 
a  decided  change  till  awaking  at  the  Canada 
boundary  in  early  morning,  I  said,  “Why  the 
trees  look  dead  1”  Then  I  noticed  the  living 
green  buds.  I  wore  New  Jersey  lilacs  on  May 
22d,  then  in  full  bloom,  and  beautiful  white 
ones  are  still  iu  bud,  and  to  day — the  24th — 
red  plum  trees  are  opening  flowers,  this  being 
usually  corn  planting  time  with  us.  Tho 
grape-vines  are  just  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  leafing,  and  a  small  Pyrus  Japonica  has  its 
fast-closed  buds ;  no  potato  vines  aro  up,  nor 
is  there  any  sign  of  strawberry  bloom.  Things 
grow  fast  hero  when  they  do  start,  and  we 
are  just  about  10  days  behind  New  York, 
and  there  is  a  little  longer  interval  between 
our  vegetation  and  that  of  N.  Jersery.  A  large 
Hard  Maple  tree  near  the  house  is  covered 
with  flowers,  and  is  beautifully  yellow. 
The  hyacinths  aro  still  blooming  and  some  of 
tho  tulips  aro  still  in  bud;  yet  the  grass  had 
to  be  mown  on  May  22,  being  a  little  too  long 
for  the  lawn-mower. 

An  old  friend  in  New  York  State  told  mo 
a  very  singular  circumstance  that  happened 
some  time  early  in  the  century.  Her  birth¬ 
day  was  Juno  26,  and  on  that  day  there  was  a 
snow-storm  that  made  the  roads  very  bad 
for  her  father  to  go  for  a  nurse. 
Tho  potatoes  were  hoed,  tho  corn  well 
up,  and  the  farmers  of  Northern  Now 
York  thought  they  were  ruined  when 
tho  snow  covered  everything.  But  it  melted 
before  night  and  they  had  better  crops  than 
usual.  Probably  so  many  tender  things  had 
not  been  adopted  for  farm  surroundings  and 
tho  staples  survived,  but  the  fact  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  me  and  worthy  of  record.  I  think 
the  birds  come  to  us  early  and  faithfully. 
They  seem  to  put  their  trust  in  Providence  and 
never  fail  to  cheer  us.  I  noticed  tho  friendly 
little  yellow  birds  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
They  are  very  helpful  among  the  goosebeiry 
and  currant  bushes  and  should  never  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Dandelions  are  in  flower  and  so  aro 
the  wiki  blue  violets,  that  dotted  the  road¬ 
sides  during  our  travels.  To  see  the  spring 
open  three  times  in  a  season  is  a  pleasant  en¬ 
joyment  to  a  lover  of  nature,  and  at  homo  to¬ 
day  everything  is  in  its  freshest  beauty.  The 
apple  trees  have  fast-closed  buds,  but  give 
promise  of  beauty  in  the  near  future  when 
this  great  orchard  opens  its  flowers. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

North  Carollnn. 

Moohehvillk,  Iredell  Co.,  May  21. — This 
month  has  been  cool  and  wet  since  the  first. 
A  light  frost  on  tho  14th  did  slight  damage  to 
the  more  tender  vegetables.  Gardens  are  fur¬ 
nishing  peas  and  potatoes  for  the  table.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  done  for  this  time,  but  May  cher¬ 
ries  are  ripe,  so  we  havo  peas,  potatoes  and  pies. 
There  is  some  dysentery,  but  in  the  main  good 
health  prevails.  All  the  crops  seem  to  bo 
doing  very  well.  The  cotton  plant  is  up  and 
iu  fair  condition.  Corn  is  not  a  very  good 
stand.  Some  corn  has  been  worked  over 
The  prospect  for  wheat,  rye,  clover  and  oats 
are  fair  to  good.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  iu 
good  condition.  All  feed  stuffs  aro  plentiful 
and  cheap:  corn  50c.  to  55c.  per  bushel;  peas 
50c.  to  60c. ;  cotton-seed  12)^c.  to  15c.  per  bus. 
of  30  pounds;  cotton  seed  oil-meal  $22.50  to  $25 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds;  hay  of  good  quality 
$10pertou.  Some  cotton  and  corn  are  still 
in  hands  of  farmers,  who  are  waiting  further 
development  of  the  present  crop  before  they 
sell.  Tho  Farmers’  Alliance  is  still  gaining 
members  and  bids  fair  to  organize  a  majority 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  become  a  power 
in  the  land.  w.  H.  B. 

Horsford’a  Acid  Phosphate. 

Ill  Kllects  oi  Tobacco 

relieved  by  its  use. — Adv. 


glUjsrjcUanfoujs  gnUertijrtng. 


Dangerous  Food  Adulteration. 

Ik  consumers  prefer  to  buy  an  adulterated 
article  of  food  because  it  can  be  had  at  a 
lower  price,  they  undoubtedly  have  the 
right  to  do  so,  provided  tho  adulterants  aro 
not  of  a  character  injurious  to  health.  If 
such  articles  are  not  falsely  sold  as  pure,  and 
the  customer  is  not  deceived  as  to  their  real 
character,  tho  transaction  is  not  illegitimate. 

But  the  great  danger  in  the  traffic  in  adul¬ 
terated  food  arises  from  tho  deception  that  is 
practiced  by  manufacturers  usually  classing 
such  goods  as  pure.  This  is  almost  invariably 
done  when  the  adulterant  is  one  that  is  injur¬ 
ious  to  health.  For  instance,  manufacturers 
of  alum  and  lime  baking  powders  not  only 
fail  to  inform  the  public  of  the  real  character 
of  their  goods,  but  carefully  conceal  the  fact 
that  they  are  made  from  these  poisonous  ar¬ 
ticles.  Most  of  these  manufacturers  also  claim 
that  their  articles  aro  pure  and  wholesome, 
while  some  go  still  further  and  proclaim  bold¬ 
ly  that  they  are  cream-of-tarbar  goods, or  oven 
the  genuine  Royal  Baking  Powder  itself.  No 
consumer  will  buy  alum  baking  powders 
knowingly,  for  it  is  well  understood  that  they 
are  detrimental  to  health.  The  sale  of  lime 
and  alum  baking  powders  as  pure  and  whole¬ 
some  articles  is,  therefore,  criminal,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  notice  that  several  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  salo  have  already  been  brought 
to  justice  in  the  courts. 

The  olficial  analysts  have  recently  beon 
active  in  tho  pursuit  of  these  dishonest  articles. 
The  baking  powders  of  several  States  havo 
been  carefully  and  critically  examined.  The 
officials  are  surprised  at  tho  large  amount  of 
lime  and  alum  goods  found.  It  is  a  suggestive 
fact  that  no  baking  powder  except  tho  Royal 
has  beon  found  without  either  lime  or  alum, 
and  many  contain  both.  Dr.  Price’s  baking 
powder  has  beon  found  to  contain  nearly  12 
percent,  of  lime;  Cleveland’s  11  percent,  of 
impurities;  the  phosphate  powders  over  12  per 
cent,  of  lime. 

The  chief  service  of  lime  is  to  add  weight. 
It  is  truo  that  lime,  when  subjected  to  heat, 
gives  off  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
but  a  quicklime  is  left— a  caustic  of  most  pow¬ 
erful  naturo.  A  small  quantity  of  dry  lime 
upon  the  tongue,  or  in  the  eye,  produces  pain¬ 
ful  effects;  how  much  more  serious  must  these 
effects  be  on  the  delicate  membranes  of  the 
stomach,  intestines  and  kidneys,  more  partic¬ 
ularly  of  infants  and  children,  and  especially 
when  the  lime  is  taken  into  the  system  day 
alter  day,  and  with  almost  evory  meal.  This 
is  said  by  physicians  to  be  one  of  the  causes 
of  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  and  those  painful 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  now  so  prevalent. 

Adulteration  with  lime  is  quite  as  much  to 
bo  dreaded  as  with  alum,  which  has  heretofore 
received  tho  most  emphatic  condemnation 
from  food  analysts,  physicans  and  chemists, 
for  the  reason  while  alum  may  be  partially 
dissolved  by  tho  heat  of  baking  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  destroy  or  change  tho  nature  of  tho 
lime  so  that  tho  entire  amount  in  the  baking 
powder  passes,  with  all  its  injurious  properties, 
into  tho  stomach. 

The  large  profits  from  tho  manufacture  of 
lime  and  alum  baking  powers  has  placed 
many  of  them  in  tho  market.  They  aro  to  be 
found  in  the  stock  of  almost  every  retail 
dealer,  and  are  urged  upon  customers  calling 
for  baking  powders  upon  all  occasions. 
Because  of  their  well-known  detrimental 
character  it  is  desirable  that  prompt  means 
bo  taken  to  suppress  their  manufacture. 

Pure  baking  powders  are  oue  of  the  chief 
aids  to  the  cook  in  preparing  perfect  and 
wholesome  food.  While  those  aro  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  well-established  reputation,  like  the 
Royal,  of  whose  purity  there  has  never  been 
a  question,  it  is  proper  to  avoid  all  others. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

CAMPAIGN  BIOGRAPHIES 

Will  be  first  out.  IIKST,  CIIKA  l*KHT,  and  go 
like  wildfire.  Secure  territory  at  once  Address 

1 1  lit  It  A  1C  I)  It  It  Oil  I  Kits.  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  or  Chicago. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  in  absolute- 
lypuro  and  highly  concentrated.  It  Is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  It.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mall  free.  Hold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  ror 
20  ots.  in  stamps.  tin  cans,  81? 

81.20-  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  80. 
j,  n,  Jtiiuiaon  6*  Qo.,  P.  O.  Box  81  IS,  Boston.  M sss. 


Solti  by  Hardware  Healers  Generally. 


Ageete 

Wanted 


PROFITS  FOR  FARMERS. 

A  ruin  storm  is  oomlng.  how  can  f 
save  my  hay  t  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Monarch  Hav  Carrier  circu¬ 
lars  oy  write  uh  Best  mode.  We  manu¬ 
facture  tin-  latest  Improved  Hay  Tools. 
Catslonu,  treo.  Oburr  ltros-  ho>  A  Marion.  O. 
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Domestic  Economy  is  the  first  witness 
to  be  examined  this  week. 


‘  ‘ Mothers  often  vnconsciovsly  educate  their 
girls  to  he  selfish 


The  Bright  Side  of  Farming  next,  with 
an  illustrative,  full-page  cartoon. 

11  Let  some  source  of  profit  about  the  farm 
he  appropriated,  to  the  daughters'1  use ,  mak¬ 
ing  them  feel  that  they  are  something  more 
than  unpaid  servants.'1' 


Good  words  are  those  of  good  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins  (see  page  380):  “Home!  Oh,  make 
much  of  it!  Build  it  up  strongly;  but¬ 
tress  it  on  every  side  with  loving  labor. 
Keep  out  envy  and  every  seed  of  strife 
from  the  Home  on  the  Farm." 


“  The  rural  maid  is  usually  a  great  novel 
reader,  and  in  the  polished  ways  of  the  city 
gent,  his  better  command  of  language  and 
his  self-possession,  she  finds  her  booh  hero." 

Op  all  our  grapes  the  Eaton  and  Roan¬ 
oke  Neverfail  were  the  first  to  start  growth, 
and  the  growth  is  remarkably  vigorous. 
Not  a  bud  on  either  was  harmed  by  the 
winter.  Neither  has  as  yet  fruited  at 
the  Rural  Grounds. 


“In  the  ma/jority  of  cases  when  the  mother 
does  most  of  the  work,  she  herself  is  at  fault. 
Her  mistaken  love  for  her  daughters  leads 
her  to  ignore  their  best  interests  and  her 
own  rights  by  assuming  tasks  that  are  too 
burdensome  for  one  but  which  would  be  light 
if  shared  by  all." 


If  the  writer  of  this  note  desired  to 
bite  his  own  nose  off,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  inflict  the  cruelest  blow  upon  the 
happiness  of  his  wife  and  children,  he 
would  leave  the  country  and  make  the 
city  his  permanent  abiding  place. 


“I  know  of  no  class  of  men  in  whom  a 
girl  runs  less  risk  of  being  deceived  as  to 
character,  and  I  am  glad — yes,  proud — that 
my  husband  is  a  farmer.  I  am  persuaded 
that  no  other  calling  can  produce  men  of 
more  sterling  worth,  purity,  integrity,  good 
sense,  independence  or  any  other  qualifica¬ 
tion  that  helps  to  make  a  real  man.” 


It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  parents  so  to 
rear  their  children  as  to  command  their 
love  and  respect.  It  is  equally  their 
duty  to  strive  in  all  ways  to  make  home 
attractive.  If  then  the  grown  children 
prefer  to  leave  the  farm,  the  parents  have 
only  to  wish  them  God  speed. 

“Probably  most  people  admire  polished 
diamonds  more  than  those  in  the  rough,  and 
properly  too;  but  the  mistake  that  many 
country  girls  make — and  city  girls  as  well 
for  that  matter — is  in  supposing  that  polish 
is  a  proof  of  the  diamond's  genuineness." 
- - 

In  our  friendly  contemporary,  the  Farm 
and  Fireside,  a  correspondent  states  that 
the  Editor  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  pledged 
himself  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  to  raise  at  the  rate  of  700  bushels 
of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  This  is  an  error. 
There  is  no  pledge  about  it. 


Another  writer  in  the  same  journal 
claims  that  the  Rural  Trench  System  is 
his  system,  and  that  he  practiced  it  30 
years  ago,  and  published  an  account  of  it 
at  that  time  in  the  New  York  World.  It 
happens  that  the  World  was  not  in  exist¬ 
ence  at  that  time.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  people  who  stand  ready  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  credit  that  belongs  to  others. 


The  Editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  all  who  are  try¬ 
ing  the  Rural  Trench  System  of  raising  po¬ 
tatoes  would  write  us  a  postal  stating:  (1) 
The  size  of  the  plot;  (2)  the  quantity  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  used,  the  manufacturer  and  price; 
(3)  the  name  of  the  variety  of  potato  planted, 
and  any  other  particulars  they  may  choose 
to  add. 


Professor  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  (Agricultural  Dep’t) 
writes  as  follows:  “I  heartily  approve 


of  your  plan  of  calling  upon  the  farmers 
to  suggest  to  the  stations  the  work  they 
would  have  them  do.  It  will  be  the  best 
thing  for  the  station  to  have  the  farmers 
take  interest  enough  in  them  to  do  that 
and  no  harm  can  result,  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  much  good  will  come  from  it.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  that  the  Ru¬ 
ral  also  advise  farmers  to  keep  posted  on 
the  work  now  in  hand  at  the  stations, 
and  learn  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  past  at  many  stations,  so  that  they 
shall  not  call  for  unnecessary  repetition.” 


“If  every  farmer  would,  by  example,  as 
well  as  precept,  teach  his  children  that  his 
occupation  is  one  of  the  highest-,  thatinstead 
of  being  low  and  degrading — requiring  only 
brawn  and  muscle — it  is  a  vocation  demand¬ 
ing  the  best  use  of  every  J  acuity ;  if  he  would 
show  by  his  conversation,  manners  and  dress 
— yes,  even  dress — that  he  is  a  gentleman 
and  that  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  fact  that 
he  helps  to  feed  the  world,  there  would  be 
found  but  few  daughters  who  would  assert 
that  they  would  not  marry  a  farmer." 


We  have  stated  several  times  that  Dr. 
Hoskins’s  “Dark  Side  of  Farm  Life”  was 
not  a  story  of  his  own  experience.  While 
the  main  points  of  the  story  are  true — the 
whole  thing  is  entirely  probable — we  have 
distinctly  stated  that  it  is  not  a  record  of 
Dr.  H’s  life.  It  is  a  little  amusing,  there¬ 
fore,  to  read  the  following  in  the  Vermont 
Watchman. 

“Does  not  the  belief  that  farming  does  not 
pay ;  that  farm  labor  is  hard  and  monotonous; 
thankfulness  that  his  daughters  are  not  farm¬ 
ers’  wives;  and  that  not  only  has  his  farming 
failed  of  success,  but  that  his  inheritance  will 
be  largely  expended  should  he  live  10  years 
longer,  seem  a  curious  fitting  for  a  teacher  of 
proper  methods  in  agriculture — a  peculiar 
preparation  and  condition  to  point  out  the 
path  of  success  in  farming  to  others?” 


“We  had  music,  books, periodicals,  literary 
and  social  gatherings,  picnics — school  and 
church — some  pet  occupations  aside  from  the 
daily  routine  ivork,  and  we  were  happy." 

Will  electricity  run  away  with  us?  It 
is  a  wonderful  giant.  It  reaches  out 
with  its  millions  of  arms  to  do  our  bid¬ 
ding.  It  will  lie  dormant  for  a  year  to 
leap  forth  like  a  flash  at  an  infant’s  touch. 
It  has  revolutionized  city  life.  It  is  des¬ 
tined  to  revolutionize  farm  life.  It  is  a 
dangerous  servant  liable  to  strike  its  mas¬ 
ter  dead  at  a  single  unguarded  touch.  Its 
power  has  grown  faster  than  we  knew. 
Not  a  day  passes  without  bringing  the 
news  of  some  death  from  the  electric  wires. 
Some  accident  loosens  the  fastenings  of 
the  wires.  They  fall  upon  the  passer-by 
and  strike  him  to  death  as  though  he  had 
become  a  mark  for  the  lightning.  The 
fact  is  that  in  recent  developments  this 
giant,  electricity,  is  getting  stronger  than 
its  master,  and  he  has  added  a  new  and 
terrible  element  of  danger  to  city  life. 


A  correspondent  last  week  gave  an¬ 
other  reason  why  Dr.  Hoskins’s  farmer 
can  see  only  the  “Dark  Side.”  It  was  a 
lack  of  “calculation”  or  the  business  sense 
that  prompts  one  to  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gate  an  enterprise  before  investing  in  it. 
It  is  a  sound  rule  of  business  that  a  man 
without  much  capital  cannot  afford  to  go 
head-over-heels  into  a  new  enterprise. 
His  safety  lies  in  making  haste  slowly  and 
taking  advantage  of  experiments.  Some 
men  seem  to  be  born  speculators  and  take 
great  risks  in  business  with  seeming  heed¬ 
lessness.  Such  men  are  generally  quick 
thinkers  and  have  the  faculty  of  grasping 
details  and  figuring  for  resuits  so  rapidly 
that  their  carefully  studied  plans  may 
seem  to  others  like  thoughtless  rushing 
into  business.  Dr.  H.’s  farmer  did  not 
have  this  faculty.  He  thought  he  had  it, 
and  that  made  matters  worse. 


“It  is  a.  sure  sign  that  something  is  wrong 
about  her  home  life  when  a  country  girl  as¬ 
serts  that  she  will  never  marry  a  far¬ 
mer." 


We  are  progressing  with  our  “new 
breed”  of  poultry.  As  our  readers  will 
remember,  we  have  a  White  Wyandotte 
rooster  and  White  Dorking  hens  wdth  yel¬ 
low  legs.  They  are  kept  carefully  separ- 
a'ed  from  all  other  birds  and  the  eggs  are 
all  to  be  saved  for  hatching.  The  first 
two  settings  have  been  very  successful. 
Out  of  26  eggs  26  chickens  were  hatched. 
Of  the  25  living  chickens  seven  are  spotted 
with  black.  Most  of  the  others  are  true 
to  the  type  we  propose  to  breed  for.  It 
appears  that  before  we  secured  the  hens 
they  had  been  running  wdth  a  Langshan 
rooster,  which  will  account  for  the  seven 
spotted  chickens.  The  eggs  were  all 
laid  after  the  hens  were  separated  from 
others.  Scientists  have  expressed  many 
opposite  views  as  to  whether  eggs  are  im¬ 
pregnated  singly  or  in  litters.  This  ex per- 
ience  certainly  shows  that  more  than  one 
can  be  impregnated  at  a  time. 


We  find  the  following  editorial  note  in 
the  June  number  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  : 

“Yes,  crops  of  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
are  rare,  but  they  are  not  an  impossibility. 
W e  have  seen,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Car¬ 
man,  on  Long  Island,  a  crop  of  134  bushels  of 
shelled  com  raised  on  one  acre  of  ground. 
The  variety  grown  was  Blount’s  Prolific,  the 
soil  a  light  sandy  loam,  the  fertilizer  used  was 
Mapes’s  Corn  Manure,  applied  three  or  four 
times  during  the  season — altogether  not  over 
one-quarter  of  a  ton — and  the  cultivation  con¬ 
sisted  of  running  a  cultivator  between  the 
rows  after  every  rain,  and  after  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  fertilizer.  The  labor  and  expense 
bestowed  upon  this  acre  was  not  more  than 
any  intelligent  farmer  gives  to  his  crop,  if  he 
expects  a  big  yield.  On  the  same  farm  four 
acres  of  Chester  County  Corn  yielded  856 
bushels  of  shelled  com,  the  best  acre  159.37 
bushels,  the  poorest  63.75.  average  113.69,  ac¬ 
tual  measurement. — Eds.” 

The  above  note  is  no  doubt  written  by 
our  respected  friend,  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer, 
now  the  editor  of  the  Agriculturist.  He 
served  as  one  of  the  committee  of  investi¬ 
gation  on  the  occasion  alluded  to. 


THE  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER. 


The  ideal  farmer’s  daughter  typifies  all 
that  is  sweet,  pure,  and  womanly.  The 
American  farmer’s  daughter  should  be  the 
very  highest  type  of  the  American  woman 
— healthy,  pure,  intelligent,  and  sensible. 
The  country  needs  just  such  women,  and 
we  have  faith  to  believe  that  there  are 
thousands,  yes,  millions  of  them  to-day 
as  true,  as  brave,  as  sensible,  and  as  full 
of  patient  devotion  as  were  the  women  of 
years  ago  who  wrought  so  well  at  the 
foundation  of  our  country's  prosperity. 
All  praise  is  due  to  the  true  farmer’s 
daughter.  Would  that  we  might  say  that 
all  country  girls  are  worthy  of  this  title. 
Truth  compels  us  to  say  that  there  are 
country  girls  who  are  living  unhappy, 
fretful,  discontented  lives  on  the  farm. 
Strange  that  many  of  them  cannot  see 
that  God  has  blessed  them  beyond  measure 
by  placing  them  where  they  are.  Strange 
that  they  cannot  see  the  great  chances 
for  enjoyment  and  for  doing  good  that 
are  wasting  within  their  very  grasp.  We 
are  blind.  We  cannot  see  the  best  of  life 
till  we  view  it  from  behind.  The  discon¬ 
tented,  fault-finding,  peevish  girls  will 
find  many  truths  in  this  issue.  Many  of 
them  are  homely  truths,  bluntly  spoken 
and  barbed  with  facts,  but  they  are 
truths.  Let  our  girls  think  them  over. 
And  mothers  and  fathers,  too,  may  learn 
a  lesson  of  life  here.  Kindness  may  kill. 
Indulgence  may  ruin.  It  is  the  character 
that  is  tempered  by  restraint  and  self- 
denial  that  stands  firmly  against  the 
wrong.  One  thing  more.  Let  no  young 
woman  ever  feel  that  she  loses  one  atom 
of  the  respect  due  from  true  manhood  by 
perfecting  herself  in  womanly  duties  and 
practical  work.  All  honor  to  the  true 
farmer’s  daughter.  All  pity  for  the  dis¬ 
contented  country  girl. 


“The  family  temper  usually  takes  its  tone 
from  the  parents,  and  if  the  father  be  harsh, 
grumbling,  unappreciative,  and  the  mother 
be  peevish,  fault-finding  or  discontented,  how 
can  the  children  be  expected  to  regard  home 
as  the  dearest  spot  on  earth,  whether  it  be 
on  a  farm  or  elsewhere?" 

— . «  ♦  » -  ■ 

THE  SIZE  OF  SEED  POTATOES. 

As  we  understand  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  he 
is  in  favor  of  using  one  eye  pieces  of 
good- sized  potatoes  for  seed.  He  believes 
that  it  pays  him  to  do  so  and  the  belief 
is  founded  upon  careful  field  trials.  There 
need  be  littie  doubt  that  the  size  of  the 
seed  which  gives  the  best  crop  on  one 
farm  will  not  necessarily  give  the  best 
crop  on  others.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  the  R.  N.-Y  believes  from  its  trials 
that  the  size  of  the  seed  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  partly  by  the  variety  planted,  since 
some  kinds  have  many  eyes,  some  few. 
In  some  varieties  all  of  the  eyes  are  pot¬ 
ent,  so  to  speak,  while  in  others  few  will 
grow.  This  we  have  demonstrated  to  our 
satisfaction.  Any  one  can  easily  prove  it 
by  placing  several  sound  potatoes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  in  a  light,  warm  place, 
and  leaving  them  there  until  they  sprout. 
If  Mr.  Terry  were  to  use  but  one  eye  for  seed 
of  several  varieties  we  can  mention,  we 
will  guarantee  that  he  would  have  a  very 
imperfect  stand.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
will  guarantee  to  those  who  advocate  the 
planting  of  large  or  medium-sized  whole 
seed,  that  if  we  may  select  the  variety  the 
crop  will  consist  largely  of  small  potatoes. 

During  the  past  season  in  the  R.  N.Y.’s 
trials,  single  eyes  gave,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  99  pounds  to  99  hills;  two  eyes  gave 
115  pounds ;  half  potatoes  gave  131  pounds 
and  whole  potatoes  gave  120  pounds. 
The  above  are  the  average  figures  of  three 
trials  in  the  same  field.  The  variety  was 
the  Blush.  In  a  trial  made  10  years  ago 
with  some  60  varieties,  pieces  containing 
from  two  to  three  eyes  gave  the  best  yields. 


Our  conclusion  is  that  every  farmer  should 
consider  this  seed  question  with  reference, 
first,  to  the  variety  he  plants,  and,  second, 
with  reference  to  the  fertility,  consistency 
and  condition  of  his  own  land. 


BREVITIES. 

Which? 

The  determination  of  one’s  pursuit  in  life 
is  a  serious  matter.  “A  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss.” 

Among  the  new  wheats  being  tried  this 
year,  Patagonian  and  Wyandotte  Red  have 
lodged. 

Henry  Stewart  well  puts  it  on  another 
page:  “the  farm  home  is  never  isolated  to  the 
well-balanced  mind.” 

Mrs.  Gifford  intimates  how  a  girl  may 
have  cause  to  thank  God  that  she  breathes  the 
free  air  of  the  farm. 

Rains  incessant;  Lima  beans  and  melon 
seeds  rotting  in  the  ground.  Farmers  can 
neither  plow,  sow  nor  plant. 

One  of  the  largest  crops  of  corn  ever  raised 
at  the  Rural  Farm  was  planted  not  until  June 
8th.  The  variety  was  the  Longfellow. 

“Thirfty,  well-to-do  farmers’  daughters 
love  the  farm  and  seldom  care  to  leave  the 
beautiful  country,”  says  May  Maple. 

Miss.  E.  Becker  believes  that  a  novelist 
who  would  write  wisely  and  well  of  farm  life, 
would  be  a  god-send  to  the  farmer  of  the 
future. 

“Would  that  more  real  knowledge  of 
city  life  could  come  into  our  farm  houses;  for 
the  glamour  of  ignorance  now  leads  many 
astray,”  says  Mary  Mann. 

In  previous  years  we  have  begun  to  cross 
wheats  by  the  first  of  June.  This  year  the 
heads  are  still  snugly  in  their  boots,  and  not 
one  has  ventured  outside. 

Some  eight  years  or  more  ago.  we  began  to 
select  the  largest  heads  of  the  Thousand  fold 
Rye  in  order  to  note  the  effect.  There  seems 
no  marked  difference  as  yet. 

Has  the  wet  weather  discouraged  the  hens? 
Eggs  are  scarcer  and  higher  than  last  year 
and  there  is  quite  a  general  complaint  of  a 
falling  off  in  egg  production. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Crozier  thinks  that  country 
girls  do  not  often  go  to  the  cities  if  the  par¬ 
ents  at  home  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
provide  for  them  reasonably  well. 

“Don’t  find  too  much  fault  with  the  daugh¬ 
ters;  allow  them  a  reasonable  amount  of  money 
to  use  for  themselves;  love  them  and  show  that 
you  do,"  says  Mrs.  P.  A.  Crozier. 

“Many  farm  mortgages  here  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  paid  by  the  earnings  of  daugh¬ 
ters  who  went  to  the  mills  and  factories  of 
Mass,  to  work,”  says  Mrs.  C.  J.  Spear. 

Under  date  of  May  24,  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins 
writes:  “I  read  the  Rural  every  week  with 
ever-growing  respect  and  admiration.  It  is  a 
good  while  since  it  reached  ‘the  head,’  but  it 
keeps  growing  faster  than  ever.” 

“Having  always  lived  on  a  farm,  I  ought 
to  know  the  dark  and  the  bright  sides  of  farm 
life,  and  I  must  declare  that  the  allurements  of 
city  life  never  could  tempt  me  to  give  up  my 
country  home”— says  Mrs.  S.  E.  Howard. 

Here  are  two  sisters  or  brothers  both  rear¬ 
ed  in  the  same  house  and  under  the  same  in¬ 
fluences,  apparently.  One  loves  the  farm  and 
farmlife;  the  other  despises  both.  Letallgood 
parents  advise  the  one  to  stay — the  other  to 
go. 

Many  farmers  in  our  neighborhood  who  de¬ 
sired  to  apply  the  Paris- green  solution  to  their 
apple  trees  this  spring  have  been  obliged  to 
give  it  up.  The  rain  has  been  so  constant 
that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  have  scarcely  been 
dry. 

Mrs  Jack,  after  having  spent  her  life  up¬ 
on  the  farm  and  reared  a  family  of  a  dozen 
children — and  good  children  too — may  speak 
with  some  authority  as  to  the  leading  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  this  number  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  is 
chiefly  given  up. 

“I  often  think  what  a  pity  it  is  that  we  can 
not  always  see  the  soul  through  the  rough 
exterior,  for  in  purity  of  mind  and  morals  our 
country  youth  stand  first.”  So  says  Mrs. 
Jack,  and  the  R.  N-Y.  believes  it  to  be  as  true 
as  the  Gospel. 

Last  week  Secretary  J.  S.  Woodward,  dur¬ 
ing  a  short  visit  to  the  Rural  Grounds,  re¬ 
marked  that  he  had  never  seen  a  handsomer 
tree  than  that.  He  pointed  at  Schwerdler’s 
Maple.  Mr.  W.  is  on  his  way  to  England  to 
remain  six  weeks  or  so. 

Again  let  us  call  attention  to  the  difference 
in  hardiness  between  the  Common  and  Hardy 
Catalpa.  They  are  some  30  yards  apart,  the 
Common  being  in  the  more  favorable  position. 
The  Hardy  Catalpa  was  not  injured  by  the 
past  winter;  the  Common  is  nearly  dead.  And 
so  ends  the  experiment. 

Secretary  J.  S.  Woodward  informs  us 
that  he  has  decided  to  build  a  silo  this  year. 
He  says  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
silage  as  a  food  for  cattle,  and  he  is  confident 
that  sheep  will  thrive  equally  well  on  it.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Woodward  has 
been  one  of  our  strongest  advocates  of  root 
growing  and  feeding.  r;;£ 

Strawberries  at  10  cents  per  box !  Grow¬ 
ers  are  a  little  discouraged  at  the  prospect. 
The  cold,  damp  weather  has  delayed  the  crop 
in  Southern  New  Jersey.  Now  it  is  feared 
that  the  bright,  warm  weather  sure  to  come 
will  so  hasten  the  ripening  that  there  will  be 
very  little  time  between  the  shipments  of  ber¬ 
ries  from  New  Jersey  and  New  York  State. 
This  will  glut  the  market. 

We  remarked  in  a  recent  issue  that  the  new 
and  promising  grape  Alice  was  slightly  in¬ 
jured  the  past  winter.  There  were  two  cir¬ 
cumstances,  either  one  of  which  might  have 
caused  it  to  become  so  weakened  as  not  to 
mature  its  wood  sufficiently  to  withstand  the 
winter.  It  was  a  young  vine  set  last  spring, 
made  a  good  growth  and  allowed  to  bear  a 
cluster  of  grapes.  Hence  it  is  quite  probable 
it  did  not  fully  ripen'its  wood. 
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fiettr  Craps. 


POTATO  CULTIVATION. 


Theory  is  of  little  importance  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Practical  experience  on  the  farm,  join¬ 
ed  with  the  habit  of  careful  observation,  is 
the  first  and  greatest  qualification  for  those 
who  attempt  to  point  the  way  to  success  iD 
farming.  Experiment  stations  and  trial  plots 
have  their  place,  and  are  useful,  but  the  de¬ 
tailed  methods  of  such  successful  farmers  as 
W.  I.  Chamberlain,  J.  S.  Woodward,  T.  B. 
Terry,  and  many  other  well-known  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the 
day,  afford  instruction  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  practical  farmer.  I  have  read  with  inte¬ 
rest  the  writings  of  such  men  for  many  years, 
and  have  tried  to  improve  my  own  methods 
through  the  information  gained. 

Raising  potatoes  is  a  part  of  my  farming, 
and  I  have  studied  the  Rural’s  experiments, 
and  the  practice  of  Mr.  Terry,  Mr.  Minch,  and 
others  with  care,  and  wish  to  adopt  such 
methods  of  cultivation  as  will  prove  most  pro¬ 
fitable. 

In  some  points  these  leading  potato  growers 
do  not  agree,  and  in  others  their  teaching  is 
contrary  to  the  experience  and  practice  of  the 
best  farmers  in  this  vicinity.  This  article  is 
written  to  elicit  further  information  that  may 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject. 

If  I  have  read  correctly  what  Mr.  Terry 
has  written  for  the  Rural  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  papers,  he  would  have  the  soil  very 
thoroughly  prepared  and  pulverized  to  the 
depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches  and  would  spare 
no  labor  or  pains  to  secure  this  end.  At  the 
Hornellsville  Institute,  Mr.  Woodward  said: 
“Do  not  spend  too  much  time  in  preparing 
the  soil,  but  do  that  after  they  are  up.” 
Which  is  the  better  practice?  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  potato  farmer  in  this  vicinity,  said 
to  me  that  when  his  help  and  others  thought 
the  ground  well  fitted,  he  wanted  it  worked 
over  about  twice  more,  as  he  could  fit  it 
much  cheaper  then  than  after  the  potatoes 
were  planted.  My  own  practice  has  been  to 
plow  or  cultivate  or  both  in  the  fall,  and  plow 
again  in  spring,  and  then  pulverize  deeply 
with  a  weighted  spring-tooth  wheel-harrow, 
using  the  “Acme”  if  needed  to  reduce  the 
lumps.  Am  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  this 
thorough  working  of  the  soil  helps  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  profitable  crop? 

The  trench  system  is  not  practiced  by  the 
Rural  merely  to  form  a  place  in  which  to 
deposit  fertilizers,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
having  fine,  mellow  soil  in  which  the  roots 
may  grow  and  the  tubers  form.  The  Rural 
has  taught  a  very  thorough  preparation  for 
the  crop,  but  has  said  but  little  about  after 
cultivation,  except  that  the  ground  should  be 
left  level  or  nearly  so.  Again,  Mr.  Terry  has 
taught  that  frequent  and  continued  cultiva¬ 
tion,  especially  in  time  of  drought,  was  bene¬ 
ficial.  Mr.  Minch,  on  the  contrary,  says  in 
the  Rural,  on  page  286:  “I  cultivate  well  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  appear  and  as  little  as  possible 
afterwards.  Too  much  after  culture  is  a 
serious  injury  to  the  potato,  and  will  largely 
reduce  the  product.”  This,  to  me  at  least,  is 
entirely  new  teaching;  but  the  opinions  of  a 
man  who  has  raised  such  crops  as  Mr.  M.  has, 
are  of  great  weight,  and  I  hope  he  will  give 
readers  of  the  Rural  what  facts  and  experi¬ 
ence  he  has  to  substantiate  the  assertion,  and 
what  the  conditions  are  under  which  cultiva¬ 
tion  does  harm,  that  Mr.  Terry,  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  and  other  successful  farmers  may 
reform  their  practices.  Is  it  the  large 
amount  of  fertilizer  used  that  makes  his  ex¬ 
perience  peculiar,  or  has  he  discovered  a  prin¬ 
ciple  that  is  general  in  its  application?  Al¬ 
though  the  Rural  has  said  but  little  about 
cultivation  of  the  growing  plants,  still  it  has 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  taught  that  there  was 
any  harm  done  by  level,  shallow  cultivation 
at  least.  In  the  season  of  1881,  when  potatoes 
in  this  country  were  a  failure  on  account  of 
drought,  I  continued  cultivation  through  the 
summer,  and  my  field  remained  green  long 
after  most  others  were  brown  and  dry.  About 
the  middle  of  August  we  had  a  shower  that 
wet  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches,  and  as  soon  as  the  surface  had  dried  a 
little,  so  that  it  was  not  in  the  condition  of 
mud,  the  cultivator  was  used,  and  the  damp 
soil  was  thrown  up  to  the  rows.  The  tops 
remained  green  until  they  were  killed  by  the 
frost  on  October  4,  and  we  harvested  225 
bushels  to  the  acre,  mostly  large,  fine  tubers, 
grown  almost  entirely  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  A  part  of  the  crop  was  sold  for  70 
and  a  larger  part  for  90  cents  per  bushel.  I 
have  always  attributed  the  success  and  profit 
of  that  crop  mainly  to  the  continued  cultiva¬ 
tion  given. 

I  hope  we  shall  hear  from  Mr.  Minch  again 
on  this  subject.  If  by  having  a  well-prepared, 
clean  seed-bed,  and  making  a  large  use  of  fer- 
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tilizers  that  are  free  from  weed  seeds,  after 
cultivation  can  be  avoided,  and  the  yield  and 
profit  be  increased,  a  new  departure  in  potato 
raising  may  be  expected.  c.  s.  rice. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 

[In  reply  to  our  valued  correspondent,  the 
E-  N.-Y.  would  say  that  it  has  always  prac¬ 
ticed  shallow  cultivation  until  the  growth  of 
the  vines  prevented  it.  It  is  true,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  trenches  render  cultivation  less 
necessary,  but  it  is  nevertheless  of  the  first 
importance  if  we  would  secure  a  maximum 
yield.  Keep  the  surface  soil  mellow  as  long 
as  possible.  Plants  can  not  do  their  best  in  a 
compact  soil— it  matters  not  what  the  plant  is 
—a  rose,  a  pansy,  a  corn,  or  potato  plant.  If 
the  Rural  has  endeavored  to  impress  one 
thing  more  than  another  upon  its  readers  it 
is  the  importance  of  a  mellow  surface  during 
plant  growth.  We  began  its  advocacy  years 
ago  when,  upon  a  measured  acre  of  land,  we 
raised  over  130  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  At 
the  same  time  we  began  our  advocacy  of 
shalloiv  cultivation  for  corn— since  extended 
to  potatoes — and  scores  of  carefully  conducted 
experiments  have  convinced  us  of  its  efficacy. 
When  we  began  to  talk  of  shallow  cultivation 
for  corn,  other  journals  were  commending  the 
“root  pruning”  absurdity.  Now,  there  are 
few  good  farmers  who  care  to  sever  the  roots 
of  the  growing  corn,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that 
shallow  cultivation  for  potatoes  is  all  the  while 
gaining  friends. — Eds.] 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  SAVE  SEED? 


W.  W.  TRACY. 


Great  importance  and  value  of  superior 
seeds ;  a  difference  of  10  bushels  an  acrein 
the  products  of  choice  and  ordinary  seed 
corn :  large  profits  from  an  ounce  of  su¬ 
perior  tomato  seeds;  farmers  won't  pay 
proper  prices  for  prime  seed ;  seedsmen 
do;  therefore,  the  stock  seeds  of  the  latter 
are,  on  an  average,  the  best. 

Will  it  pay  for  the  farmer  to  save  his  own 
seeds?  is  the  question  the  Rural  asks  me  to 
answer,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  ask  one 
that  it  would  be  more  impossible  to  answer  by 
a  simple  yes  or  no.  There  are  many  things, 
some  of  them  seemingly  quite  foreign  to  the 
subject,  but  which  really  do  have  a  most  im¬ 
portant  bearing  upon  it,  and  instead  of 
answering  the  Rural’s  question,  I  will  talk 
of  some  of  them. 

First,  few,  very  few  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  value  of  superior  seed.  They  all 
want  good  seed,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  induce  a  farmer  to  pay  $10  per  bushel  for 
seed  corn,  no  matter  how  superior  he  believed 
it  to  be.  Now  I  have  seen  a  difference  of  near¬ 
ly  10  bushels  per  acre  in  the  yield  of  eight 
acres  of  corn  planted  with  a  bushel  of  selected 
seed  over  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  field 
or  any  portion  of  it  planted  with  corn  of  the 
same  variety  taken  from  the  crib.  The  whole 
field  was  planted  and  cared  for  alike  except 
in  the  matter  of  the  seed  used.  The  eight  acres 
from  selected  seed  gave  16  bushels  more  than 
the  best  eight  acres  of  the  rest  of  the  field. 
Allowing  10  cents  per  bushel  for  husking  and 
marketing  76  bushels,  and  considering  the  corn 
worth  50  cents  per  bushel,  we  have  a  net  gain 
of  $30.40  for  the  use  of  the  select  seed,  so  the 
farmer  could  pay  $20  per  bushel  for  it  and 
then  gain  50  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  his  money 
Again,  with  care  an  ounce  of  tomato  seed 
will  furnish  plants  enough  for  an  acre  What 
gardener  would  be  willing  to  pay  $5  per  ounce 
for  extra  seed,  be  it  ever  so  nice.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  quite  practicable  to  save  select  seed  that 
will  produce  plants  which  will  mature,  on  an 
average,  one  four-ounce  fruit  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  vine,  one  picking  or  about  three 
days  earlier  than  ordinary  stock  of  that  varie¬ 
ty.  What  is  such  seed  worth?  By  its  use  we 
can  harvest  from  an  acre  of  2,500  to  2,700 
plants  four  ounces  each  or  10,000  ounces,  equal 
to  over  10  bushels  of  fruit  which,  as  the  first 
will  easily  bring  $lper  bushel  against  25  cents 
at  the  last  of  the  season.  Deduct  $2.50  for 
what  the  tomatoes  would  be  worth  later, 
and  we  have  $87.50  net  gain,  so  the  gardener 
could  have  paid  $5  per  ounce  and  then  made 
50  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  I  could  fill  the 
pages  of  the  Rural  with  such  illustrations  all 
drawn  from  experience,  but  these  two  I  think 
will  show  that  superior  seed  is  actually  worth 
far  more  then  it  is  possible  to  get  for  it  in  the 
open  market.  To  save  such  seed  costs  care, 
time,  knowledge  and  money,  and  the  seeds¬ 
men  who  should  grow  such  stock  and  offer  it 
at  something  like  its  real  value  would  find  no 
customers  unless,  perhaps,  among  seedsmen 
who  often  do  pay  such  prices  as  have  been 
suggested  for  stock  seed,  but  there  are  thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers  and  gardeners  among  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  who,  if  they 


would  make  a  careful  study  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  certain  valuable  varieties,  might  se¬ 
lect  such  superior  seed.  But  they  don’t  do  it, 
though  seedsmen  often  do  and  should  always, 
and  using  such  for  stock  seed  (that  they  are 
to  grow  their  seed  crop  from),  they  offer  better 
seed  than  that  grown  by  the  ordinary  farmer. 
This  may  be  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some, 
but  I  speak  from  experience.  During  the 
past  10  years  T  have  carefully  tested  at  least 
1,000  samples  of  seeds  received  from  farmers 
and  gardeners  who  claimed  that  they  were  su¬ 
perior,  and  it  has  certainly  been  true  that 
these  1,000  samples  from  the  farmers  received 
as  extra  have  not  averaged  as  good  in  quality 
either  as  to  vitality  or  purity  and  quality  of 
stock,  as  the  samples  received  from  seedsmen 
as  representing  their  ordinary  stock  which  they 
had  to  offer.  This  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
subject;there  are  other  considerations  ofwhich 
I  would  like  to  write  did  space  permit.  But 
think  of  these  things — I  have  not  exaggerated 
them. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE  SCHROEDER  LIST  OF  APPLES. 

PROFESSOR  J.  L.  BUDD. 


I  have  letters  from  Syracuse  and  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. ,  asking  questions  in  regard  to  the 
numbers  of  Russian  apples,  such  as  lm,  6m, 
15m,  etc.,  and  the  sources  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  quality,  season,  etc. ,  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  they  represent.  I  answer  briefly  in  the 
R  N.-Y.,  as  it  reaches  many  interested  in 
these  hardy  fruits. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1879  I  received  for  the 
use  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  about 
160  varieties  of  the  apple  from  Professor  R. 
Scbroeder,  the  veteran  horticulturist  of  the 
agricultural  college  near  Moscow,  Russia.  As 
only  the  Russian  names  were  given,  with¬ 
out  a  system  of  numbering,  we  numbered 
them  in  the  order  of  grafting,  consecutively, 
lm,  2m,  3m,  4m,  5m,  etc.  The  collection  in¬ 
cluded  the  best  varieties  grown  near  Moscow, 
to  which  were  added  very  many  of  the  best 
varieties  of  the  Volga  regiou,  and  of  the  black- 
soil  region  north  of  the  Caspian. 

So  far  as  we  yet  know  the  whole  list  is  true 
to  name;  but  in  very  many  cases  the  tree  and 
fruit  are  not  identical  with  the  variety  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  name  in  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture’s  list  received  in  1870. 

As  instances:  15m  (Skrischapel)  is  true  to 
name  when  compared  with  our  Skrischapel 
from  Arel,  Voronesh,  and  Dr.  Regal,  of  St. 
Petersburg ;  but  it  does  not  resemble  in  tree 
or  fruit  the  Skrischapel  (No.  413)  of  the  De¬ 
partment’s  list.  So  Grandmother  (6m)  is  true 
to  name  from  all  sources  from  which  we  have 
introduced  it;  but  the  Department’s  469  is 
wholly  different,  and  far  less  hardy  in  tree. 
Again,  our  31m  is  a  true  Good  Peasant,  but 
the  Department’s  Good  Peasant  (387)  is  Long- 
field.  Still  again,  No.  327  of  the  De¬ 
partment’s  list  is  named  Yellow  Arcadin, 
but  it  is  a  large  green  apple  with 
red  splashes  and  stripes  which  proves  to  be 
Silken  (75m).  To  this  we  might  add  that  this 
fine,  early  winter  cooking  apple  for  the  “Cold 
North”  seems  to  be  unfortunate  in  identifica¬ 
tion.  It  got  in  the  Department’s  list  under  a 
wrong  name,  and  by  a  blunder  of  Dr.  Shroe- 
der’s  secretary,  or  of  the  printer,  the  name 
Silken  is  followed  by  a  wrong  description  in 
Dr.  Shroeder’s  descriptive  list  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  attention. 

While  at  the  Moscow  College  for  the  second 
time  in  the  summer  of  1885,  the  earnest  and 
untiring  Charles  Gibb  succeeded  in  securing 
a  much  needed  descriptive  list  of  the  varieties 
sent  us  in  1879.  This  tabulated  list  giving  a 
description  of  the  fruit,  the  season,  and  the 
relative  hardiness  of  the  trees,  was  published 
in  the  report  of  the  Montreal  Horticultural 
Society  for  1887.  Prof.  Shroeder  estimates 
the  quality  of  the  fruits  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  skilled  German  pomologist.  His  esti¬ 
mates  of  relative  hardiness  of  tree  are  based 
on  his  Moscow  experience  on  very  unfavorable 
soil.  When  he  says  that  a  variety  is  hardy 
north,  it  means  we  find  that  it  is  hardier  than 
Duchess,  with  few  exceptions.  Those  he  marks 
“medium”  in  hardiness  we  find,  as  a  rule,  as 
hardy  as  Duchess.  On  the  other  hand  those 
he  marks  “tender,”  such  as  Royal  Tablet 
Blackwood,  Kursk  Reinette,  Dansic  Pippin, 
Longfield,  and  Good  Peasant,  we  find  at  the 
West  to  be  about  as  hardy  as  Wealthy  during 
our  recent  test  years.  In  our  bulletin  of  1885, 
and  in  the  very  valuable  report  of  Dr.  Shroe¬ 
der  above  named,  will  be  found  the  present 
available  information  in  regard  to  our  varie¬ 
ties  from  Moscow. 

Ames,  Iowa. 

The  immense  quantities  of  the  Peen-to 
Peaches  now  in  the  market  show  how  popular 
this  odd  variety  has  become  in  a  few  years. 


ANSWERS  to  correspondents. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


THE  GRAPE-VINE  FLEA  BEETLE. 

F.  Q.,  Johnsonville,  N.  Y. — I  send  the  Ru¬ 
ral  specimens  of  several  beetles  that  infest 
the  Concord  grape,  which  they  puncture, 
destroying  the  vitality.  What  are  they,  and 
how  can  we  fight  them? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

The  beetles  are  the  old  Haltica  chalybea 
of  Harris,  or  Grape-vine  Flea  Beetle.  This 
beautiful  insect,  called  Flea  Beetle  from  its 
habit  of  springing  when  alarmed,  comes  upon 
the  grape-vines  early  in  spring — as  soon  as 
the  buds  have  swollen — and  commences  to  eat 
into  them,  thus  doing  serious  mischief.  Later 
it  lays  many  eggs  upon  the  foliage,  and  the 
grubs  continue  the  evil  by  skeletonizing  the 
leaves.  I  think  the  beetles,  by  destroying  the 
buds  usually  do  more  harm  than  the  grubs  do 
by  feeding  upon  the  foliage.  True,  the  grubs 
are  very  much  more  numerous;  but  as  they 
have  the  abundant  foliage  to  feed  upon,  they 
do  far  less  mischief  than  the  beetles,  which 
have  only  the  swelling  buds.  I  have  found 
the  arsenites  a  sure  specific  against  these  bee¬ 
tles.  A  tablespoonful  of  London-purple  in 
two  gallons  of  water  thrown  onto  the  vines  is 
certain  death  to  the  beetle,  and  sure  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  vines.  Either  the  arsenites  or 
kerosene  and  soap  mixture  is  death  to  the 
grubs,  which,  later,  attack  the  foliage.  To 
make  this  mixture  I  take  one  quart  of  soft 
soap,  or  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  whale-oil  soap, 
mix  with  it  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil  and  two 
quarts  of  water;  then  stir  it  violently  till  all 
is  permanently  mixed.  Then  reduce  it  with 
water,  so  that  there  shall  be  one  part  of  kero¬ 
sene  to  15  parts  of  all  else.  Thus  one  quart  of 
kerosene  will  make  16  quarts  of  the  mixture. 
This  is  also  valuable  in  fighting  many  other 
insects,  especially  plant  lice. 

GUERNSEY  AND  JERSEY  GRADES  FOR  THE 
DAIRY. 

H.  H.  L.,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. — For  a  butter 
dairy  kept  by  an  average  farmer  who  has  a 
good  herd  of  cows  of  his  own  raising,  which  is 
the  better,  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  the  object 
being  to  improve  the  herd  by  crossing  the 
cows  with  a  bull  of  one  of  the  above  breeds  so 
that  the  quality  of  the  butter  will  be  im¬ 
proved  and  the  quantity  increased.  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  been  a  trifle  prejudiced  against  the  Jer¬ 
sey;  but  I  will  use  the  bull  most  likely  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  object  I  have  in  view.  Which 
breed  makes  the  best-colored  butter?  Which 
the  most  solid?  Which  gives  the  largest  yield 
with  ordinary  care?  Which  can  stand  neg 
lect  best? 

Ans. — It  will  be  impossible  to  answer  this 
question  entirely  satisfactorily.  What  causes 
the  prejudice  against  the  Jersey?  Does  it 
come  trom  observing  their  performance  in  the 
hands  of  others  or  from  actual  experience 
with  them?  It  is  claimed  for  the  Jersey 
grade  that  she  is  the  most  economical  butter 
machine  the  farmer  can  produce,  but  in  few  in¬ 
stances  have  Jersey  and  Guernsey  grades  been 
tested  side  by  side  so  as  to  determine  any  points 
of  superiority.  As  to  solidity  and  high  color 
of  butter  there  will  probably  be  little  choice 
between  the  two  breeds.  If  anything  the 
Guernsey  butter  would  be  highest  colored.  As 
to  probable  yield,  the  Guernsey  grades  would 
be  likely  to  be  deeper  milkers  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  equal  the  Jerseys  in  butter  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Guernseys  seem  to  be  the 
most  uniform  in  butter  production.  There 
are  no  great  records  from  Guernseys 
such  as  some  Jerseys  have  made,  but  the  av¬ 
erage  of  the  breed  is  very  high  and  there  are 
fewer  poor  ones.  The  Guernsey  is  the  larger, 
coarser  animal  and  would  undoubtedly  do 
best  on  poor  fare,  though  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  Deglect  any  graded  stock.  The  Guernseys 
have  never  been  boomed.  It  is  always  a  great 
surprise  to  observing  people  at  dairy  shows 
that  good  business  men  should  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  so  modest  in  advertising  their 
stock  as  Guernsey  breeders  seem  to  be. 

VALUE  OF  BUTTERMILK  FOR  HOG  FEED. 

J.  F.  G.,  Mandan,  D.  T. — What  is  the  val¬ 
ue  of  creamery  buttermilk  for  hogs?  Bran  is 
worth  about  $15  per  ton;  corn  about  35  cents 
per  bushel  and  dressed  pork  about  five  cents  per 
pound,  on  an  average. 

Ans. — Buttermilk  has  about  the  same  value 
as  skimmed  milk.  In  various  experiments  in 
feeding  skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk  with 
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corn-meal  and  bran,  the  milk  has  returned  a 
value  of  about  two  cents  per  gallon  or  one- 
fourth'cent'perjjound.  This  estimate  we  think 
scarcely  equal  to  the  actual  value  for  the 
reason  that  in  feeding  milk  with  the  meal,  the 
latter  is  more  perfectly  digested  and  conse¬ 
quently  makes  more  meat.  The  value  given 
to  the  meal  is  therefore  enhanced  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  milk,  so  that  if  the  milk  can  be 
bought  at  anything  less  than  two  cents  per 
gallon,  pork  can  be  made  at  a  profit  at  five 
cents  a  pound.  In  some  experiments  made  at 
the  Massachusetts  College,  3613^  pounds  of 
corn  meal  with  208  gallons  of  skimmed  milk 
made  169X  pounds  of  pork;  and  in  six  separ¬ 
ate  experiments  2,250  pounds  of  corn  meal 
with  1.533  gallons  of  skimmed  milk  made 
990 pounds  of  dressed  weight  of  pork,  giving 
a  profit  of  nearly  1% cent  per  pound.  If  bran 
should  be  added  to  the  corn-meal  in  equal 
proportions  at  a  cost  of  $15  per  ton  (which  is 
cheaper  than  corn  at  35  cents  a  bushel)  the 
profit  might  be  a  little  more.  The  butter¬ 
milk  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  washings 
of  the  churn  or  its  value  will  be  decreased. 

GRAIN  FEED  FOR  MILK  COWS. 

F.  W.  S.  Denton ,  Mich. — With  bran  at  $14 
to  $16  per  ton ;  oafs  35c.  per  bushel,  and  corn 
in  the  ear,  25c.  to  30c. ,  which  is  the  cheapest 
of  the  three  as  feed  for  cows  at  pasture, cream 
being  the  object  sought?  What  is  the  best 
grain  feed  without  regard  to  cost? 

A  NS  — At  the  prices  mentioned  cats  are 
much  the  dearest  feed.  Oats  contain  only  66 
per  cent,  of  kernel;  34  per  cent,  is  made  up  of 
husks  which  contain  very  little  nutriment.  As 
compared  with  bran  at  $15  per  ton,  oats  are 
worth  for  feeding  no  more  than  20  cents  for  a 
bushel  of  32  pounds;  while  corn  in  the  ear  at  28 
cents  per  bushel  is  worth  25  per  cent,  more 
than  oats  at  16  cents  a  bushel,  so  that  at  the 
usual  prices  of  oats,  this  grain  is  the  dearest  of 
all  feeds.  A  mixture  of  corn  and  bran  in 
equal  parts,  finely  ground ,  is  the  best  feed  for 
the  production  of  butter,  as  it  induces  a  very 
good  flavor,  firm  texture  and  good  color  in 
the  butter.  When  any  one  is  feeding  10  or 
more  cows  it  will  pay  to  grind  the  corn.  A 
machine  can  be  procured  that  will  grind  the 
whole  ear  with  the  huck,  and  this  is  especially 
useful  for  this  purpose. 

OLD  AND  NEW  PROCESS  OF  ENSILAGE. 

F.  O.  C.,  Washington,  Kan. — What  was  the 
old  process  of  ensilage,  and  how  did  it  differ 
from  the  new? 

Ans. — This  question  is  pretty  well  answered 
by  Henry  Stewart  on  page  300  of  our  Ensilage 
Special.  When  silage  was  first  made  it  was 
supposed  that  the  silo  must  be  filled  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible  and  covered  at  once.  As  Mr. 
Stewart  explains,  this  produced  a  strong  acid 
formation.  Now  the  silo  is  filled  slowly,  aud 
the  silage  is  permitted  to  heat  from  day  to 
day,  aud  this  heat  is  so  intense  that  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  checked.  It  is  not  unlike  the  process 
of  heating  wine  and  cider  to  keep  them  sweet 
after  they  are  bottled.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  mam  difference  between  the  old  and  the 
new  process  is  that  in  one  case  the  silo  was 
filled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  while  in  the  other 
there.is  no  desire  to  burry  the  filling. 

Miscellaneous 

S.  IT.,  Rock  Hall ,  Md  — 1.  A  peach  tree  in 
my  orchard  is  full  of  young  fruit  and  has 
borne  regularly  for  18  years.  The  leaves  for 
several  seasons,  have  had  the  appearance  of 
the  specimens  inclosed.  Is  it  due  to  frosts 
or  insects?  2.  How  and  wbeu  should  grapes 
be  bagged?  What  should  be  the  size  of  the 
bags?  Will  bagging  in  time  prevent  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  rose-bug?  Is  pyrethrum  or  Bu- 
bach  a  preventive?  3.  Is  an  index  to  the  Rural 
published  each  year? 

Ans. — 1.  The  injury  to  the  leaf  seems  to  be 
caused  by  an  insect;  but  the  effect  is  new  to 
us  and  we  cannot  guess  at  the  insect.  2.  You 
may  bag  grapes  as  soon  as  the  racemes  are  in 
blossom  or  later.  We  prefer  to  bag  them 
when  the  berries  are  the  size  of  small  peas.  A 
bag  six  or  seven  by  four  or  five  inches  is  large 
enough.  The  thing  is  to  have  the  bag  large 
enough  to  hold,  without  much  pressure,  the 
mature  bunch.  Make  slits  for  the  cane  aud 
stem  of  the  bunch,  pinning  one  top  lap  over 
the  other.  It  is  best  to  cut  a  little  hole  in  the 
lowermost  end  of  the  bag  to  provide  for  the 
egress  of  water.  Yes,  rose-bugs  do  not,  can¬ 
not  molest  grapes  properly  bagged.  We  find 
that  Bubaeli  or  pyrethrum  powder — two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  to  two  gallons  of  water — kills  the 
rose-bug.  3.  Yes,  a  very  complete  index. 

T.  H.  J.,  Brokline,  Mass. — What  would  be 
best  to  sow  with  peas  for  stock  feed.  Oats  do 
not  seem  strong  enough  to  hold  them  up; 
would  rape  answer  better  for  the  purpose? 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  better  than  oats  to 
sow  with  peas.  A  strong-growing  sort  should 
be  chosen,  as  Black  Tartarian  and  Welcome 
Oats,  which  have  a  stiff  straw,  aud  2^£  bushels 
should  be  sown  per  acre  with  1)^  bushel  of 
peas.  These  proportions  will  secure  support 
for  the  peas.  Rape  has  a  soft,  weak  stern,  and 
would  not  do  for  the  purpose  at  all. 


THE  BUBAL  fJEW-WBKEH. 


F.  W.  H.,  Warren,  Wis. — Where  orchards 
stand  in  grass,  would  it  be  safe  to  cut  the 
grass,  to  be  fed  to  horses  and  cattle,  two  weeks 
after  spraying  the  trees  with  a  solution  of 
three  ounces  of  Paris-green  in  40  gallons  of 
water?  How  soon  after  this  spraying  of  the 
trees  would  it  be  safe  to  turn  in  sheep? 

Ans. — We  should  not  care  to  turn  in  cattle 
or  cut  the  grass  until  after  several  rains. 

O.  S.  S.,  Middleburg,  Pa. — My  colt,  drop¬ 
ped  May  8,  has  a  lump  about  the  size  of  a 
small  egg  on  each  side  of  the  wind-pipe.  They 
are  loose  between  the  skin  and  the  throat. 
How  can  they  be  removed? 

Ans  — If  the  swellings  do  not  soon  begin  to 
go  down  of  themselves,  apply  the  compound 
tincture  of  iodine,  once  a  week  at  first,  then 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  taking  the  hair  off  unless  you  should 
blister  quite  severely  by  a  too  free  or  too  fre¬ 
quent  application  of  the  iodine.  Omit  its  use 
for  a  week  or  two  if  the  skin  becomes  slightly 
blistered.  Report  condition  in  three  months. 

W.  M.  K.,  Anacosta,  La. — My  currant 
bushes  are  full  of  worms.  The  same  pests  have 
attacked  my  gooseberries,  and  are  stripping 
the  bushes  of  leaves.  If  I  sprinkle  them  with 
white  hellebore  will  it  be  dangerous  to  use  the 
currants  and  gooseberries  for  table  use?  My 
bushes  are  hanging  full  of  large.fruit.  Goose¬ 
berries  will  soon  be  fit  to  use. 

Ans. — No,  it  will  not  be  dangerous  in  the 
least. 

S.  McD.,  Green,  Iowa. — We  believe  the  tu¬ 
ition  at  Harvard  is  $250  per  year ;  but  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  whereby  some  students  take 
advantage  of  various  donations  to  lessen  this 
cost  considerably.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
include  living  expenses,  cost  of  books,  etc. 

C.  R.  M.,  Dunmore ,  W.  Va. — Is  there  any 
market  for  the  root  of  wild  hellebore? 

Ans. — No.  Druggists  say  they  do  not  buy 
it. 

DISCUSSION. 


PRIORITY  IN  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  ARSENICAL 
SOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  CODDLING  MOTH. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale.  III. — In  the  issue 
of  May  19  the  Rural  gives  to  Mr.  J.  S. 
Woodward  the  credit  for  having  been  the 
first  to  advise  the  use  of  arsenical  spray  as  a 
remedy  for  the  coddling  moth.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  proceedings  of  the  Iowa 
Horticultural  Society  shows  that  the  late  Mr. 
Nixon,  of  Iowa,  recommended  it  in  1882,  and 
had  used  it  before  that  date.  In  the  report 
Mr.  Nixon  says:  “In  the  spring  of  ’?4  we 
found  canker  worms  spread  over  about  30 
acres  of  our  orchard.  We  wrote  to  Professor 
Riley  to  know  if  it  would  not  do  to  dissolve 
arsenic,  by  boiling,  and  sprinkle  the  trees  with 
it.  He  advised  me  to  buy  Paris  green,  which 
I  did,  and  failed  on  account  of  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  the  Paris-green  with  pulverized  bary¬ 
ta,  which  stopped  the  orifices  in  the  sprinkler, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  Paris-green 
was  heavier  than  the  water  and  settled  rap¬ 
idly  to  the  bottom,  rendering  the  solution  too 
weak  at  the  top  of  the  barrel  to  kill  the  insects, 
and  sufficiently  strong  at  the  bottom  to  kill 
the  fruit  and  foliage.  The  next  season  we 
used  the  arsenic  solution  as  we  had  at  first 
intended,  and  made  a  clean  sweep,  not  only 
of  the  canker-worm,  but  also  of  the  tent  cat¬ 
erpillar  and  buculatrix.  We  did  not  think  of 
the  coddling  moth  at  that  time,  but  at  apple 
picking  we  were  not  able  to  find  a  single 
wormy  apple  in  the  corner  of  the  orchard  bor¬ 
dering  close  to  an  old  orchard  where  they  had 
previously  had  a  considerable  foothold.  I 
consider  the  arsenic  solution  as  complete  a 
remedy  for  the  coddling  moth  as  for  the  can¬ 
ker-worm.  When  the  apples  are  from  the  size 
of  a  bird-shot  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  if  the  or¬ 
chard  is  carefully  sprinkled  with  arsenic  water 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  white  arsenic  to 
200  gallons  of  water,  it  will  not  leave  a  canker- 
worm,  coddliug-worm,  tent  caterpillar,  or  bu¬ 
culatrix  in  the  orchard.” 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Woodward  informs  us  that 
he  reported  success  with  this  spraying  in  1865. 
An  orchard  was  infested  witn  canker-worms 
and  the  spraying  was  destgued  to  kill  them. 
It  did  more  than  this  aud  destroyed  the 
coddliDg  moth.  Mr.  W.  says  that  when  he 
first  reported  this  experiment  he  was  well 
laughed  at. 

PURE  WHITE  ARSENIC  SOLUTION  AS  AN  IN¬ 
SECTICIDE. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  Ames,  Iowa.— -I  have 
just  laid  down  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
May  19,  aud  have  been  musing  on  this  query: 
“Why  do  the  entomologists  combine  in  re¬ 
commending  Paris-green  and  London-purple 
and  wholly  leave  out  the  possible  use  of  pure 
white  arsenic  in  known  solution?”  So  far  as 
1  know,  the  first  man  in  the  United  States  to 
market  car-loads  of  apples  free  from  all  traces 
ot  the  coddling  moth  was  the  late  Hon.  John 
N.  Dixon,  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  The  insecti¬ 
cide  he  used  was  a  weak  solution  of  pure 
white  arsenic — one  poupd  of  arsenic  to  200 


gallons  of  water.  To  the  time  of  his  death  he 
believed  this  the  surest  and  safest  for  use  in 
poisoning  all  leaf-eating  insects,  and  many 
Western  men  (including  the  writer)  yet  hold 
to  this  possible  heresy.  I  have  used  Paris- 
green  for  20  years  when  I  wished  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  diluting  the  arsenic  for  small  jobs, 
and  I  think  the  first  London-purple  ever  sent 
to  this  country  was  used  on  the  Iowa  College 
Farm  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey  anu  the  writer. 
Frequently  both  of  these  arsenites  are  handy 
for  use,  and  beyond  all  doubt  they  are  effec¬ 
tual,  but  for  orchard  spraying  on  a  large 
scale  we  have  known  nothing  that  equals  the 
pure  arsenic  water  of  known  strength. 

R.  N.-Y. — White  arsenic  has  been  frequent¬ 
ly  mentioned  in  the  Rural,  but  most  of  our 
correspondents  have  advised  against  its  use 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  no  destinctive  color, 
and  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  taken  for  eatable 
substances.  In  the  issue  of  the  Rural  refer¬ 
red  to  by  Prof  Budd,  Mr.  Goff  has  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“The  common  white  arsenic  of  the  drug 
stores  is  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most  conven¬ 
ient  of  the  arsenites,  and  it  would  probably 
supplant  all  others  but  for  thefaH  that  it 
bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  several  of  the 
compounds  used  in  cooking,  that  it  cannot  be 
prudently  kept  in  the  house.  But  why  do  not 
some  of  our  astute  friends  find  a  wav  of  color¬ 
ing  this  poison,  so  that  it  could  not  be  mistak¬ 
en  for  anything  else?” 

WIRE  FOR  PEA  TRELLISES. 

G.  F.  A.,  Memphis,  Tenn.— I  noticed  that 
A.  R.  IS.,  Littleton,  N.  H.,  in  a  late  Rural, 
asks  some  information  about  wire  as  a  trellis 
for  peas.  1  tried  the  experiment  this  year, 
and  like  it  remarkably  well.  I  used  No.  19 
galvanized  wire,  but  it  cost  me  17  cents  per 
pound.  As  it  was  an  experiment,  I  tried  it  on 
a  row  60  feet  long.  At  each  end  of  the  row  I 
drove  in  a  post  (2x2  inches)  deep  enough  to 
support  it.  About  three  feet  from  each  post  I 
drove  in  a  stub,  and  thpn  fitted  in  a  brace.  At 
the  back  of  the  post  I  drove  in  three  nails, 
the  first  one  near  the  top,  and  the  others 
three  inches  apart.  The  posts  were  two  feet 
out  of  the  ground.  I  then  ran  the  wire  pass¬ 
ing  it  under  the  nails.  To  keep  it  in  place  I 
passed  laths  through  the  wire  at  intervals  of 
about  10  feet,  driving  them  about  six  or  eight 
inches  in  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  I  removed  the  vines  first,  and  then  took  off 
the  wire  on  a  reel.  In  this  section  early  peas 
are  raised  very  extensively,  and  are  shipped 
principally  to  Cincinnati.  As  the  bottom 
abounds  with  cane,  it  is  used  for  “sticking” 
peas.  But  getting  “sticks,”  and  removing  and 
getting  them  out  of  the  way  is  very  trouble¬ 
some  work,  which  uses  up  so  much  time  that 
I  have  been  trying  for  something  better.  One 
year  I  tried  shoemaker’s  flax,  which  proved 
to  be  excellent;  but  as  I  lost  my  flax  the  first 
year  it  proved  to  be  too  costly.  If  I  could 
find  a  twine  that  would  last  two  or  three 
years,  I  would  prefer  it.  The  flax  suggested 
the  wire,  which  is  far  better  than  cane,  and  if 
it  could  be  handled  like  twine,  I  would  wish 
for  nothing  better.  But  with  patience  and  a 
reel  it  will  work  very  well.  I  have  removed 
my  vines  and  set  out  tomatoes  under  the  wires 
to  which  they  will  be  trained.  The  wire  is 
costly  at  first,  but  it  will  last  for  years,  save  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  where  used  for 
sticking,  and  then  it  can  be  made  to  serve  a 
double  purpose. 

CURE  FOR  SORE  EYES  IN  HORSES,  CATTLE  AND 
SHEEP. 

J.  T.,  Rome,  N.  Y. — I  notice  what  J.  G.  of 
West  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  says  in  a  late  Rural 
about  sore  eyes  in  his  horse.  If  the  horse 
were  mine,  I  would  wash  the  eyes  with  warm 
water,  no  soap,  and  then  turn  his  head  to  one 
side  by  the  help  of  an  assistant  and  put  a  few 
drops  of  pure  strained  honey  in  each  eye 
morning,  noon  and  night.  I  never  yet  had  on 
my  farm  a  sore  eye  from  any  cause  either  in 
horse,  ox  or  sheep,  that  this  treatment  did  not 
cure  in  a  short  time.  I  have  had  severe  cases 
in  sheep  where  they  went  perfectly  blind,  the 
eyes  being  as  white  as  the  white  of  an  egg.  but 
the  honey  cured  every  case.  My  cattle  have 
also  had  films  grown  over  eyes  that  were  per¬ 
fectly  sightless,  but  I  have  never  had  one  that 
the  honey  treatment  did  not  cure,  removing 
all  films  aud  sorenesss. 

J.  M.  D. ,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — I  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  article  on  page  354  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  regarding  the  positions  of  graduates 
from  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Pos¬ 
sibly  readers  of  the  Rural  may  be  interested 
in  a  like  list  from  Cornell.  The  inclosed  is  a 
list  taken  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  list  gives  the  names  of  32 
graduates  of  Cornell  who  are  filling  import¬ 
ant  positions  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  throughout  the  country. 
Profs.  Henry,  Lazenby,  Comstock,  Trelease, 
Arthur,  Dr.  Salmon  and  others  equally  promi¬ 
nent  in  agricultural  work  are  from  Cornell. 
It  seems  as  though  every  graduate  at  the 
agricultural  department  at  Cornell  is  a  pick¬ 
ed  man. 


Wtrtnmi’g  XPork. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

Advice  as  to  the  proprieties  of  letter-writ¬ 
ing  may  seem  unnecessary  to  many; 
yet  we  so  often  see  deploiable  mistakes  made 
by  persons  of  more  than  average  education, 
not  in  spelling  only,  though  manifold  are  the 
errors  in  this  direction.  As  a  rule,  the  words 
spelled  incorrectly  are  simple  ones,  because 
people  are  opt  to  be  more  careful  with  those 
more  difficult.  In  some  cases  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  spell  certain  words,  no  matter  how 
often  they  are  studied.  Bad  spelling  is  not  a 
crime,  but  it  is  a  habit  to  be  avoided.  And 
next  in  importance  to  spelling  is  punctuation, 
a  matter  in  which  our  sex  is  lamentably  de¬ 
ficient.  Too  many  women  never  use  any 
mark  of  punctuation,  except  the  dash,  and 
the  result  is  most  confusing. 

*  *  * 

Next  to  spelling  and  punctuation  comes  the 
form  of  inditing.  Of  course,  the  address  and 
date  must  be  put  in  full  at  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  page;  this  seems  needless 
advice  too,  and  yet  many  neglect  it.  A  slight 
margin  should  be  allowed  down  the  left  side. 
In  writing  business  letters,  it  is  always  prefer¬ 
able  to  observe  the  same  rule  as  in  preparing 
manuscript  for  publication,  and  write  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  the  writing  be  crossed.  It  is 
both  an  insult  and  an  irritation  to  one’s  cor¬ 
respondent.  As  one  of  the  characters  in  a 
comedy  says,  “Deliver  me  from  a  woman’s 
plaid  letter.”  Another  thing  to  be  avoided  is 
an  over-liberal  use  of  the  postscript.  It  is  like 
standing  on  the  doorstep  to  say  good  bye  20 
times,  as  we  have  heard  of  women  doing  oc¬ 
casionally. 

*  *  * 

Never  use  what  is  called  fancy  stationery. 
There  is  no  objection  to  using  plain,  respect¬ 
able,  though  unfashionable  white  paper,  if  it 
suits  one’s  purse,  but  no  one  ought  to  use  the 
fancy  colored  or  gilt-edged;  even  though  it 
may  be  fashionable  for  the  moment,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  vulgar.  A  good  linen  paper,  large 
sheets,  with  large,  square  envelopes,  either 
cream  or  light  bluish-gray,  always  gives  the 
impression  of  refined  taste.  It  must  not  be 
perfumed,  that  is  now  considered  a  vulgar 
practice ;  it  is  so  easy  to  over-do  the  use  of 
perfume,  either  in  dress  or  belongings.  An 
initial  letter  or  simple  monogram  may  be  used 
at  the  head  of  the  sheet,  and  it  is  always  cor¬ 
rect  to  fasten  the  envelop  with  a  seal. 

It  seems  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  a  note 
or  invitation  written  in  the  third  person  must 
be  answered  in  like  manner.  Among  things 
to  be  avoided  we  may  mention  the  practice 
we  often  see  even  among  educated  women,  of 
signing  the  full  married  title,  thus: 

Yours  truly,  Mrs.  John  Smith, 
instead  of  Mary  Brown  Smith,  or  whatever 
her  name  may  be.  If  she  wishes  to  distin¬ 
guish  herself  by  her  full  title,  she  should  write 
“Mrs.  John  Smith,”  in  parenthesis,  a  little  be¬ 
low  her  signature,  at  the  left  side. 

*  *  * 

It  might  be  just  as  well  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  the  letters  one  ought  not  to  write. 
We  know  a  great  many  girls  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  exchanging  letters  and  photographs 
with  young  men  in  a  very  unnecessary  man¬ 
ner.  Of  course,  there  is  no  actual  harm  in  it, 
as  a  rule,  but  in  many  cases  there  is  no  bene¬ 
fit,  and  the  recipient  of  the  letters  does  not  al¬ 
ways  treat  them  with  the  respect  the  writer 
imagines.  A  girl  should  be  very  careful  of 
writing  to  any  young  man  except  her  fiancd. 
And  while  an  exchange  of  letters  with  a  per¬ 
son  of  culture  and  education,  whether  man  or 
woman,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  education 
a  girl  can  have,  trifling  correspondence  with 
a  person  of  mediocre  capacity  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  a  weariness  to  the  flesh. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  JELLY  FROM  MOULD¬ 
ING. 

This  may  appear  early  for  a  discussion  on 
this  subject,  but  many  times  I  have  read  di¬ 
rections  for  preserving  fruit  or  something  of 
that  class,  that  would  have  been  very  accepta¬ 
ble  if  the>  had  only  come  sooner.  It  is  possible 
the  Rural  sisters  all  know  how,  but  I  saw  the 
question  asked  in  another  paper,  and  the  an¬ 
swer  was,  use  paper  dipped  in  brandy,  and 
fit  it  quite  close  to  the  side  of  jar  or  cup,  on 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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top  of  the  jelly, then  cover  tightly  with  another 
piece  of  paper,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  any  entrance  of  air.  I  formerly  used 
this  method,  but  mold  it  would ,  except  un¬ 
der  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
even  then  it  is  not  reliable.  Now  we  use  a 
soft  buttered  paper  applied  to  the  jelly,  but¬ 
tered  side  up;  be  very  careful  not  to  leave  the 
least  air  bubble  under  the  paper,  and  fit  it 
closely  to  the  side  of  cup;  then  paste  another 
paper  (not  too  stiff )  over  top  of  cup,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  your  fruit  as  good  as  when 
first  put  up.  Do  not  use  tin  or  glass  covers. 

BONA  FIDE. 

MISPLACED  ECONOMY. 

S.  J.  L. 

In  farming,  economy  is  a  very  necessary 
adjunct,  but  is  it  necessary  to  select  the  oldest 
wagons  and  the  most  dilapidated  harness 
with  which  to  drive  about  in,  fully  aware 
that  when  their  strength  is  most  needed  they 
will  fail  you? 

Where  is  the  economy  in  trying  to  resusci¬ 
tate  an  old  wagon,  by  patching  up  this  and 
strengthening  that,  until  there  is  only  enough 
left  of  the  original  to  weaken  the  whole? 
Farmers  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  fancy 
vehicles;  let  them  get  the  plain  and  substan¬ 
tial,  and  it  will  pay  for  itself.  Spending 
money  to  make  new  out  of  old  is  far  from 
economy. 

In  regard  to  harness,  the  solid  comfort 
some  well-to-do  farmer  takes  in  driviug  about 
with  a  harness  that  only  the  staying  qualities 
of  various  pieces  of  twine  and  rope  festooned 
here  and  there  to  prevent  it  from  parting 
company  from  the  animal  it  so  loosely  adorns, 
with  one  blinder  swinging  in  the  breeze  and 
a  wagon  that  baffles  description,  is  a  study 
worthy  of  a  philosophic  mind.  He,  secure  in 
the  belief  that  he  is  a  living  example  of  econ¬ 
omy,  knowing  there  is  no  necessity  for  such 
extensive  shabbiness,  glories  in  the  thought 
of  possessing  thrift  above  his  neighbors. 

In  this  time  of  cheap  buggies  it  seems  as  if 
the  tired  farmer’s  wife  (for  some  of  them  do 
get  tired)  could,  without  transgressing  the 
rules  of  economy,  ask  for  one  to  use,  in  lieu 
of  the  lumber  wagon  or  elevated  Democrat 
that,  if  she  is  advanced  in  age,  renders  it  a 
precarious  venture  to  get  in  or  out  of.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  question  of  “affording  it,”  but 
as  it  often  seems  quite  possible  to  afford  un¬ 
necessary  articles,  why  not  ring  in  a  few  of 
the  comforts? 

Too  much  economy  is  distressing  to  behold 
ers;  for  instance,  the  man  who  insists  on  get¬ 
ting  all  the  wear  out  of  his  clothes.  The  cloth 
gets  so  ancient  it  refuses  to  hold  the  stitches 
and  tatters  are  the  result,  developing  the 
wearer  into  an  animated  scarecrow.  No 
amount  of  persuasion  will  induce  him  to  render 
himself  less  ridiculous,  unless  it  is  a  few  quiet 
expressions  of  ridicule,  given  by  a  stranger  in 
whose  eyes  he  wishes  to  appear  all  that  he  is. 
If  the  seed  falls  in  fertile  ground  a  business 
suit  is  the  result,  and  economy  does  not  suffer 
by  the  change. 

OVERWORKED  MOTHERS. 

RURAL  READER. 

As  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  good 
paper  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Fisher.  It  takes  a  brave  heart  to  boldly  at¬ 
tack  a  wrong,  as  it  incurs  the  greatest  dis¬ 
pleasure,  and  especially  from  those  we  desire 
to  help.  I  have  felt  for  years  that  if  anything 
should  excite  pity  it  certainly  should  be  the 
overworked  farmer’s  wife.  I  know  there  are 
others  besides  farmers  who  neglect  and  are 
careless  of  the  comfort  of  their  wives;  but 
they  are  not  so  general.  I  have  often  seen 
farmers  who  were  able  to  hire  several  hands 
or  working  men,  the  wife  with  small  children, 
her  health  poor,  no  help  for  herself,  cook, 
wash  and  do  all  the  work,  milking,  attending 
to  the  milk  and  butter.  Just  able  to  work, 
each  day  bringing  its  duties,  I  have  been  told 
they  never  got  rested.  I  noticed  the  farmer 
was  a  great  deal  more  careful  of  his  fine  brood 
mare  than  of  his  wife.  I  could  name  a  large 
number  who  never  made  the  garden;  the  wife 
had  that  to  do;  if  it  was  plowed  it  was  thought 
quite  enough,  and  such  a  thing  was  not 
thought  of  as  the  husband  and  father  making 
a  fire  in  the  moruiDg  or  helping  with  the  sick 
little  one  during  the  night.  If  she  had  flowers 
she  spaded  and  made  the  beds  for  the  seeds, 
and  perhaps  was  told  it  was  a  waste  of  time. 

I  dare  say  if  all  who  have  seen  this  evil  would 
come  forward  there  would  be  quite  a  surprise 
party.  And  as  to  spending  money,  not  long 
since  the  most  heart-touching  appeal  came  to 
me  about  the  same  where  nothing  was  given 
and  the  wife  felt  loth  to  ask.  I  think  we,  as  a 
general  rule,  feel  too  sensitive  on  that  point. 

An  over- worked  mau  or  woman  is  sure  to 
feel  gloomy  and  look  on  the  dark  side  of  life. 
Life  at  best  is  full  of  little  worries,  and  to  be  in 
the  best  possible  condition  to  meet  them,  let  us 
take  all  the  rest  possible,  and  put  away  “need¬ 
less  care.”  Much  that  we  do  can  be  done  with 


less  work.  If  the  little  ones  are  sweet  and 
clean,  it  will  be  as  well  if  their  clothes  are 
plainly  made.  Many  aches  and  pains  go  into 
ruffles  and  puffs,  which  do  not  add  to  the 
wear  of  the  garment,  aod  if  it  shortens  the 
life  of  the  mother,  and  hastens  the  coming  of 
strange  hands  to  care  for  the  dear  little  ones, 
why  not  see  the  truth  before  too  late? 


THE  KING’S  DAUGHTERS. 

PALMETTO. 

A  SUGGESTION  in  the  “Chat  by  the  Way” 
of  a  recent  number  of  the  Rural  New- 
yorker  that  a  “Book  lending  Ten”  be 
organized  among  the  “King’s  Daughters,” 
would,  if  acted  upon,  undoubtedly  be  the 
means  of  doing  great  good.  The  eagerness 
with  which  the  offer  to  send  “Wikkey”  was 
accepted  has  proved  this  Forty  requests  for 
the  book  have  been  received,  and  doubtless 
only  modesty  has  kept  many  more  from  send¬ 
ing  for  it.  Owing  to  the  limitations  of  my 
purse  I  have  only  sent  out  half  that  number, 
but  have  sent  cards  to  those  first  receiving  the 
book,  requesting  them  to  send  it  to  some  given 
address,  so  that  in  time  all  will  be  served 

The  letters  that  the  book  has  called  forth 
have  made  my  heart  go  out  in  sympathy  to 
many  a  weary  and  silent  woman  throughout 
this  land.  There  are  very  many  of  our  sis¬ 
ters  who  scarcely  see  a  friendly  face  from 
month  to  month,  and  who  have  no  books. 
One  dear  lady  writes: 

“I  saw  your  kind  offer  in  the  Rural.  I 
don’t  know  as  you  would  think  I  live  in  an 
out  of- the- way  place,  but  I  feel  that  way.  I 
have  not  read  many  books  in  all  my  life,  i 
think  my  neighbors  have  but  very  few  books, 
depending  on  their  weekly  papers  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  stories.  We  are  not  a  church -go¬ 
ing  people,  thirty  families  attending  church 
but  very  seldom.  I  have  often  felt  the  need 
of  some  dear  friend  or  good  book  to  teach  me 
to  be  a  better  mother  to  my  children.  I  am 
sure  they  don’t  care  for  me,  because  I  have 
been  so  cross.  Any  one  would  think  I  would 
govern  myself.  With  Paul  I  can  truly  say, 
‘What  I  would,  that  I  do  not  ’  Life  is  a  sad 
mistake.  I  have  always  dreamed  of  a  higher 
life,  a  more  useful  life  here  on  earth,  but  it  is 
all  a  mistake.  I  am  only  fle3h  and  blood,  and 
every  year  growing  weaker.  Unloved  and 
lonely,  I  pray  our  Heavenly  Father  to  send 
some  one  on  a  mission  of  good  to  me  to-day. 
to  raise  me  up  for  his  glory.” 

Cannot  we  of  the  Rural  organize  a  book¬ 
lending  ten?  Think  of  it,  you  who  have  shelves 
full  of  books,  many  of  which  you  could  spare 
without  inconvenience  to  yourselves.  There 
are  women  hungry  for  books  who  cannot  get 
them.  If  any  persons  who  may  have  a  book 
to  spare  will  send  their  address  to  “Palmetto” 
care  of  the  Rural,  she  will  furnish  them  with 
the  name  of  some  one  of  these  hungry  ones 
whose  cries  have  come  to  her  from  far  away 
States  all  over  the  United  States,  and  even 
from  Canada.  Think  of  the  heart  loneliness 
of  the  woman  who  could  send  out  the  despair¬ 
ing  cry  in  the  above  letter.  Her  self-reproach 
that  she  has  been  “so  cross”  is  pathetic.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  feeling  of  irritation  which 
makes  her  call  herself  “cross”  comes  from 
overwork.  Those  who  are  shielded  and  cared 
for  should  have  the  tenderest  sympathy  for 
this  poor  sister.  God,  who  has  said,  “Come 
unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden 
and  I  will  give  you  rest,”  has  surely  heard 
that  pitiful  prayer,  but  wo  are  not  absolved, 
for  God  works  through  his  creatures.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  only  lately  come  to 
feel  the  responsibility  that  is  laid  upon  us  in 
the  command  “Bear  ye  one  another’s  bur¬ 
dens.”  Perhaps  at  the  judgment  day  it  is  not 
so  mu  Mi  what  we  have  done  that  will  tt-11 
against  us,  as  what  we  have  left  undone — the 
cheering  word  we  have  left  unspoken;  the 
tangled  thread  of  some  life  that  we  did  not 
try  to  help  unravel.  I  know  one  of  the  King’s 
Daughters  (there  are  many  who  wear  no 
badges),  who  never  passes  through  the  tene¬ 
ment  portions  of  this  crowded  city  without 
scattering  kind  words  and  smiles,  or  gifts  of 
an  apple,  or  a  penny,  to  the  poor,  dirty, 
ragged  waifs  that  throng  the  sidewalks,  until 
her  sweet  face  has  come  to  be  the  signal  for 
an  infant  mob  whenever  it  appears.  I  will 
venture  to  say  too  that  the  kind  words,  and 
smiles,  and  little  pats  of  approval,  are  treas¬ 
ured  in  the  loving  little  hearts  more  than  the 
thought  of  the  occasional  apple  or  penny. 

I  wonder  if  Miss  Taplin  cannot  help  us  or¬ 
ganize  a  letter-writing  ten.  The  idea  is  not  a 
new  one,  except  as  applied  to  the  “King’s 
Daughters.”  Suppose  every  woman  in  or  near 
some  “seat  of  culture”  with  privileges  denied 
to  many,  should  have  for  a  correspondent 
some  otherwise  unknown  woman  living  away 
off  in  the  unsettled  part  of  the  country,  what 
a  power  for  good  they  might  be  in  each  other’s 
lives,  for  the  helper  is  often  benefited  by  his 
own  kindly  act  as  much  as  the  one  to  whom 
the  assistance  is  given.  It  may  seem  a  sar¬ 
casm — like  giving  stones  when  bread  is  called 


for— to  offer  an  occasional'letter  to  a  hard¬ 
working  woman  who  has  scarcely  time  to  read 
the  book  she  would  so  gladly  receive,  but  it 
would  not  stop  with  the  letters.  Papers  and 
magazines  that  are  now  thrown  away  would  ■ 
find  their  way  to  new  fields  of  usefulness. 

I  shall  keep  for  my  correspondent  the  friend 
whose  letter  I  quoted  above.  How  many  of 
you  want  another? 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Lyman  Abbot  says  “This  is  my  only  chance 
to  take  the  Gospel  of  God’s  love,  that  burns 
and  blazes  and  warms  in  my  heart  more  and 
more  as  I  grow  older,  and  carry  it  to  the  lost 
and  the  perishing.  God  help  me  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  my  opportunity  to  do  Christ’s 

work  here  and  now” . 

There  are  no  royal  roads  to  learning.  Plod¬ 
ding  is  a  common  word.  It  is  plain  and  home¬ 
ly,  and  it  is  significant  of  sturdy  labor.  It 
carries  with  it  a  degree  of  slowness,  but  as¬ 
sures  ultimate  certainty . 

Mr.  Beecher  thought  that  science  and  re¬ 
ligion  will  come  together  coyly  at  first  like 
other  lovers,  but  there  will  be  the  kiss  and 
embrace,  and  at  last  they  will  marry  and 
there  will  be  no  more  trouble  between  them 
than  is  usually  found  in  well-regulated  fami¬ 
lies  . 

Irving  asks  who  can  look  down  upon  the 
grave  even  of  an  enemy  and  not  feel  a  com¬ 
punctious  throb  that  he  ever  should  have 
warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that 

lies  mouldering  before  him? . 

Confidences  are  more  frequently  reposed 
in  others  from  want  of  discretion  than  excess 
of  friendship,  and  are  oftener  betrayed  by  in- 
continency  of  speech  than  from  motives  of 

treachery . 

Wondrous  truths  and  manifold  as  wondrous 
God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above: 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowerets  under  us 

Stands  the  revelation  of  his  love . 

You  may  safely  commit  the  child’s  clothes 
to  the  servant,  but  the  rest  of  the  little  one 

you  had  better  take  care  of  yourself . 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  he  had  been  driven 
many  times  to  his  knees  by  the  overwhelming 
conviction  that  he  had  nowhere  else  to  go. 
His  own  wisdom,  he  said,  and  that  of  all  about 

him,  was  insufficient  for  that  day . 

Mrs.  Oliphant  makes  one  of  her  heroines 
speak  of  herself  as  one  who  can  “take  in  wash¬ 
ing  if  necessary;  whatever  a  woman  can 
honestly  do  I  am  willing  to  try,  and  I  don’t 
care  the  worth  of  a  pin  whether  it  is  the  place 

for  a  lady  or  not” . 

Dr.  Hall  says  men  do  things  which  their 
fathers  would  have  deprecated,  and  then  draw 
about  themselves  a  flimsy  cordon  of  sophistry, 
and  talk  about  the  advance  of  humanity  and 
liberal  thought,  when  it  is  nothing  after  all 

but  a  preference  for  individual  license . 

Prof.  Gray  «ays  when  Christ  himself  directs 
us  to  consider  the  plants  around  us — to  notice 
how  they  grow,  how  varied,  how  numerous, 
and  how  elegant  they  are,  and  with  what  ex¬ 
quisite  skill  they  are  fashioned  and  adorned, 
we  shall  surely -find  it  profitable  and  pleasant 

to  learn  the  lessons  which  they  teach . 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guiles  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 

In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright . 


All  the  Ladies 


Who  have  given  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  a  trial 
are  enthusiastic  In  its  praise. 

Mrs.  J.  J  Burton,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  says  : 
“  I  have  been  using  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  with 
marvelous  success.  It  restores  the  original 
color  to  gray  hair,  promotes  a  fresh  growth, 
and  keeps  it  strong  ancl  healthy.  As  a  toilet 
article  I  have  never  found  its  equal.” 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878 


Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


For  The  Nervous 
The  Debilitated 
The  Aged 


URES  Nervous  Prostration, Nervous  Head- 
'  ache, Neuralgia,  NervousWeakness, 
, Stomach  and  Liver  Diseases,  and  all 
affections  of  the  Kidneys. 

AS  A  NERVE  TONIC,  It  Strengthens 
and  Quiets  the  Nerves. 


AS  AN  ALTERATIVE,  It  Purifies  and 
Enriches  the  Blood. 


AS  A  LAXATIVE,  It  acts  mildly,  but 
surely,  on  the  Bowels. 

AS  A  DIURETIC,  It  Regulates  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Cures  their  Diseases. 

Recommended  by  professional  and  business  men. 
Price  $i.  oo.  Sold  by  druggists.  Send  for  circulars, 

WELLS  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON,  VT. 


eOL»  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1378. 

BAKERS 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
OH  has  been  removed.  It  has  t '•-te 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cs  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cu%.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Seld  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 


FOLDING 
f»AN  OP  Y 
0  TOP. 


J ust  the  thing  for  all  styles 
and  sizes  of  wagons.  LIGHT, 
.  HANDSOME.  Easily  attached, 
....  ,  Send  for  circular  and  prices 

of  this  and  other  canopies.  Local  Agents  Wanted  State 
where  you  saw  this.  I>. «.  UEE11S  &  CO.  XewtOTVn,  Ct. 


No  more  soiled  work  from  sweaty  fingers.  No  stop¬ 
ping  to  cool  off.  No  lost  time  because  of  hot  weather. 

Operators  may  keep  perfectly  cool  the  warmest 
day  The  fan  Is  easily  attached  to  or  taken  off  the 
machine,  and  will  last  for  years  with  care.  Weight, 
only  little  over  one  ounce.  In  ordering,  be  sure  to 
state  if  balance  wheel  runs  towards  you  or  from  you. 

Price  by  mall,  postage  paid,  50  cents. 

A  >1  ERICA N  RACK  COMPANY, 
and  id  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


COLD 

FlCfcK 


Live  at  homo  and  mako  more  money  working  for  up  than 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  JfKlClt.  Address,  TttUJC  St  Co..  Augusta,  Maine. 


W E  ARE  CRAZY  over  the  new  elegant  paper 
flower  “Hyacinth,”  so  all  the  ladies  say.  Full  mint¬ 
ed  directions  1  5  cts.  postpaid.  Flower  all  made  and 
directions  50cts.  C.  F.  liAD,  Abington,  Mass. 


oqn  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
vuU  Sample  Cards  for  2c  Hill  Pub. Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


ileal  (Stetate. 


FOB  SALE.— The  Johnnie  Burck  Crist 
Mill,  at  North  Hooslck,  New  V  ork.  A  grand  chauce 
at  a  low  price.  Address  for  full  particulars, 

Chns.  Q  Eldrcdge.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER, 
48  Church  Street,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


All  Wanting-  Farms. 

Good  land  for  Fruit.  Grapes.  Peaches,  Vegetables, 
Poultry,  Grain  and  Tobacco:  30  miles  South  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  a  line  with  Baltimore.  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mild  Climate,  Healthy,  no  Malaria.  Wild  Land. 
S3T>  per  acre.  Town  Lots,  8150.  Easy  terms.  Also  Im¬ 
proved  Farms.  Prosperous  business  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
C.  K..  LANDIS.  Proprietor,  Vineland.  N.  J  . 

5ft  VIRGINIA  IMPROVED  FA  RMslnmy 
hands  FDR  HA  |,E,  all  lying  In  LOUISA  roun- 
ty,  Virginia,  near  railroad.  Address 

J.  J.  PORTER,  Clerk,  LOUISA  C.  FL.  VA, 

PDCC  1J9  ft  Afl  3“  &  At  the  rate  they  have  been  going  the 

rncc  nUniCd  pubu«  domains  »>« 

■  ■■■»*■■  V  flfi  «■  jears  Now  is  the  time  to  Secure  ns  Ilich 
i  Land  as  the  Sun  shines  on  at  $1  25  per 
acre.  \V  hat  better  could  be  eft  for  Children?  Where  these  lands  are:  how  to 
eet  them,  as  well  as  for  information  about  Homes  or  Employment  in  all  States 
and  Territories.  8en<l  10  Cents  and  receive  the  beautiful  Knirravinpa  a  Pietur* 
esque  Panorama  of  America.  Address  THE  WE8TEUN  WOULD,  Chicago,  III. 


JUNE  0 


fCews  xjf  llje  tWeek. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  2, 1888. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Blaine,  in  a  letter  from  Paris 
dated  May  17,  addressed  to  Whitelaw  Reid, 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  given  to 
the  public  by  the  latter  on  May  29,  reiterates 
what  he  had  already  said  in  his  letter  from 
Florence,  on  January  25 — that  his  name  was 
not  to  appear  before  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
ting  convention  at  Chicago.  He  positively 
states  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  accept 
a  nomination.  This  is  thought  final,  though 
some  of  the  Blaine-men-to-the-backbone-and- 
six-incbes-beyond  say  that  the  convention  not 
being  able  to  agree  on  any  other  candidate, 
will  be  stampeded  finally  to  Blaine,  and  that 
his  nomination  will  then  be  carried  unani¬ 
mously  by  acclamation,  and  that  in  such  a 
case  he  is  bound  to  accept.  The  majority  of 
of  Republicans,  however,  while  strongly  pre¬ 
ferring  the  Plumed  Knight,  scoutsuch  an  idea. 
Doubtless  he  could  name  the  successful  candi¬ 
date,  however:  but  he  is  hardly  likely  to  do 
so — openly  at  any  rate.  Gresham,  Allison, 
Sherman,  Depew,  Alger  and  Harrison  seem 
to  be  doing  most  of  the  running  now,  Gresh¬ 
am’s  boom  growing  and  Sherman’s  dwindling. 
Depew  would  probably  do  best  East  of  the 
Alleghanies;  but  his  connection  with  great 
railroad  enterprises  would  be  sadly  against 
him  in  the  anti-monoply  West,  especially 
Northwest.  Sherman  is  strong  with  money¬ 
ed  people;  respected  by  others,  but  few  are 
enthusiastic  about  him.  Gresham  is  generally 
admired :  but  the  railroad  interests  are  against 
him,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  Know  Noth¬ 
ing  in  his  salad  days.  Allison  is  strong,  and 
reported  to  be  a  friend  of  Blaine’s.  At  the 
Democratic  convention  at  St.  Louis  next  week 
Cleveland  will  have  no  opposition,  and  Thur¬ 
man,  of  Ohio,  or  Gray  of  Indiana,  is  likely  to 
be  second  on  the  ticket.  Cleveland  is  reported 
to  prefer  Thurman . The  North  Car¬ 

olina  members  in  the  House  Democratic  cau¬ 
cus  demand  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
internal  revenue  tax  on  tobacco  . . . . .Illi¬ 

nois  Democrats  have  indorsed  the  Mills  bill 
and  nominated  ex-Governer  John  M.  Palmer 
for  Governor .  There  are  four  Presi¬ 

dential  tickets  already  in  the  field:  Coodrey 
and  Wakefield,  representing  United  Labor; 
Streeter  and  Cunningham,  put  forward  by 
the  Union  Labor  Party:  Lockwood  and  Love 
standing  for  equal  rights,  and  Redstone  and 

Colvin  upon  an  industrial  ticket . 

The  Fisheries  treaty  is  being  discussed  with 
open  doors  by  the  Senate,  though  nearly  al¬ 
ways  all  business  of  that  kind  (executive  busi- 
ness  in  contradistinction  to  legislative  business) 
is  done  in  secret  sessions.  After  a  world  of 
long-drawn-out  contention,  the  advocates  of 
open  discussion  have  won.  It  is  being 
treated  chiefly  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
each  party  trying  to  make  the  most  political 
capital  out  of  it  for  the  next  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  No  final  action  is  likely  to  take  place 
with  regard  to  it  until  after  November  4th. 
Meanwhile  our  New  England  fishermen  are 
having  very  hard  luck,  as  there  are  few  fish 
on  the  fishery  grounds.  They  are  allowed  to 
purchase  bait  in  Canada  and  New  Found  land 
on  paying  for  a  license  in  accordance  with  a 
clause  in  the  treaty.  French  fishermen  are 
not  allowed  to  buy  bait  on  any  terms  and  are 
having  the  worst  kind  of  “luck.”  ...  Con¬ 
trary  to  earlier  reports,  General  Greely,  Chief 
of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau,  strenuously  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  transfer  of  his  work  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  New  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  in¬ 
deed  to  any  other  civil  Department,  intimating 
that  he  would  resign  in  case  such  a  transfer 
were  made  .  Several  slight  altera¬ 

tions  in  the  Mills  tariff  bill  have  been  made 
during  the  week.  Of  these  the  only  ones  that 
directly  affect  farmers  are:  one  restoring 
prunes  and  plums  to  the  existing  rate:  Paris- 
green  is  placed  on  the  free  list;  the  dutv  on 
rice-flour  and  rice-meal  is  reduced  from  20  to 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  is  no  chance 
of  the  measure  in  its  present  shape  passing  the 
Republican  Senate,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Democratic  House  will  make  no  concessions, 
so  that  it  will  serve  merely  for  campaign 

purposes . _ . . . 

May  has  been  an  extraordinary  month  as  re¬ 
gards  the  weather.  All  over  the  country  it 
has  been,  on  an  average,  a  fortnight  back¬ 
ward,  and  extremely  wet.  Here,  out  of  its  31 
days,  there  have  been  only  three  bright,  rain¬ 
less  days,  six  fair,  damp  days  with  a  slight 
shower  or  two,  and  23  wet,  or  very  wet  days 

.  Early  this  week  reports  from  Western 

Pennsylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  contained  accounts  of  very 
cold  rain  and  hail  storms,  with  a  great  deal  of 
damage  to  property,  and  the  loss  of  many 
buildings  and  a  considerable  number  of  cattle 
and  a  few  lives  from  lightning  strokes.  Re¬ 
ports  of  water-spouts,  cyclones  and  tornadoes, 
of  wash-outs,  floods  and  submerged  tracts  of 
country  are  numerous  from  nearly  all  sec¬ 
tions.  Lightning  and  wind  have  been  very 
destructive  to  buildings,  and  especially  to 
churches,  over  half  a  dozen  of  which  were 
destroyed.  June,  however,  opens  bright, 

warm  and  cheerful,  thank  God! . 

Mr.  Blair,  of  N.  H.,  has  introduced  a  joint  res¬ 
olution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  the  effect  that  no  State  shall  ever 
make  or  maintain  any  law  respecting  an  es¬ 
tablishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercises  of  it,  and  that  every  State  shall  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  public 
schools,  but  that  no  money  raised  by  taxation 
shall  ever  be  appropriated,  applied  or  given 
for  a  school,  institution,  corporation  or  per¬ 
son  whereby  instruction  is  given  in  any  doc 
trine,  tenets,  beliefs,  ceremonials  or  observa¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  any  religious  sect . The 

House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  has 
completed  the  army  appropriation  bill,  which 
makes  a  total  appropriation  of  $24,289,700, 
while  the  estimates  were  $25,364,324.  The 
appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
which  was  $23,724,718,  is  increased  $564,981  by 


the  bill .  Congressman  Burnett, of  Mass¬ 

achusetts,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the 
Food  Adulteration  Committee  by  Chairman 
Hatch  of  the  Agricultural  Committee,  as 

every  one  supposed  he  would  be  . 

During  the  week  gallant  little  Phil.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  at  the  age  of  57,  has  been  fighting  the 
hardest  battle  of  his  life — this  time  against 
the  grim  conqueror  of  all  forms  of  life.  He 
has  twice  been  pronounced  almost  “out  of 
danger,”  but  his  malady  has  a  habit  of  return¬ 
ing  with  greater  force  after  each  relaxation, 
so  that  after  the  first  crisis  on  Monday,  the 
others  are  growing  more  and  more  dangerous 
as  the  great  vitality  of  the  man  becomes  more 
and  more  exhausted.  The  trouble  is  disease 
of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  so  that  the  blood  is 
not  pumped  rapidly  enough  to  the  lungs,  and 
during  paroxisms  of  the  disease  it  passes  into 
the  system  without  being  properly  aerated 
and  purified.  Thus  death  may  result  either 
from  stoppage  of  the  action  of  the  heart  or 
from  the  impure  condition  of  the  blood  in  the 
system.  This  morning  the  five  doctors  who 
have  been  attending  him  gave  very  little  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  Should  he  survive  this  attack, 
he  may  live  for  years;  but  he  will  always 
have  to  be  very  careful  and  avoid  all  excite¬ 
ment,  and  he  must  always  subject  himself  to 
a  rigid  discipline.  This  day  fortnight  (May 
19)  he  returned  from  a  week’s  visit  to  the  West, 
during  which  he  did  a  fortnight’s  work,  tra¬ 
veling  at  night  and  working  by  day.  He  felt 
unwell,  and  next  day  he  kept  in  bed,  and  al¬ 
most  died  on  the  following  day  (Monday). 
Last  Monday  the  Senate,  with  only  seven 
votes  against  it,  passed  a  bill  merging  the 
grade  of  Lieutenant-general  into  that  of  Gene¬ 
ral,  so  that  Sheridan  should  hold  the  same 
rank  that  Grant  and  Sherman  had  held  al¬ 
ready.  An  attempt  was  made  to  pass  the 
measure  at  once  in  the  House,  but  as  some  of 
the  “Brigadiers”  objected,  it  went  over  until 
Thursday,  when  it  was  promptly  passed,  en¬ 
grossed  at  once,  hurried  on  to  the  President 
for  his  signature,  and  in  a  brief  space  became 
a  law,  making  Phillip  H.  Sheridau  General  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  the  General’s  pay  $3,000  a  year  if  he 
survives,  and  increase  the  pension  for  his  wife 
and  four  children  if  he  dies.  After  his  death 
the  titles  of  General  and  Lieutenant-General 

will  cease  to  exist  in  our  Army . . . 

....  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  dissolved 
Tuesday.  Its  two  most  notable  pieces  of  legis¬ 
lation  were  a  ballot-reform  law,  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  liquor  laws  of  a  stringent  nature . 

. . .  .  .Dakota’s  next  statehood  and  divisionist 
convention— she  is  having  so  many  of  them 
nowadays — will  be  held  at  Huron,  July  10  and 
11.  Seven  hundred  delegates  will  attend. 
Conventions  of  lawyers,  farmers  and  business 
men,  and  clergymen  will  be  held  July  12,  to 

review  the  divisionist  convention’s  plans . 

. The  corner-stone  of  the  Confederate 

Monument  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  was  laid  by  Miss 
Winnie  Davis,  daughter  of  Jeff,  and  of  the 
Confederacy,  in  the  absence  of  her  father, 
who  would  have  performed  the  ceremony  had 
he  not  been  kept  away  by  ill-health.  Win¬ 
nie  was  enthusiastically  presented  with  a  sil¬ 
ver  crown  for  him . It  turns  out  that 

MacLellan,  the  manager  of  the  defunct  Mari¬ 
time  Bank  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  kept  two  sets 
of  books  to  hide  the  true  state  of  affairs  from 
the  directors  while  he  was  plundering  the 
bank.  The  “deficiency”  in  the  accounts  is 
over  $1,300,000.  MacLellan  is  said  to  be  now 
operating  in  real  estate  in  Omaha.  From 
loans  of  $365,000  he  made  to  chums  of  his,  only 
$5,000  have  been  .collected  and  little  or  nothing 

else  is  expected  from  them . The  Queen 

Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park,  the  twin  sister 
to  the  New  York  State  Reservation  on  the 
American  side,  was  opened  on  the  Queen’s 
birthday,  May  24.  There  were  no  formal  cer¬ 
emonies;  but  the  event  will  be  celebrated  on 
Dominion  Day,  July  1.  It  contains  118  acres, 

is  2%  miles  long  and  cost  $395,000 . . . 

Petty  car  robberies  have  come  to  light  at 
Chicago,  which  are  said  to  average  $1,000  a 
day.  The  cars  are  rifled  when  they  get  into 
the  freight  yards,  the  Burlington  road  being 
the  most  extensive  sufferer.  In  many  cases, 
the  stolen  hay,  potatoes  and  grain  are  sold  to 
small  commission  merchants.  Board  of  Trade 
men  say  this  species  of  petty  robbery  has  hurt 
the  city  immeasurably,  for  shippers  don  t 
care  to  lose  even  $2  on  a  car  load.  It  is  thought 
$1,000,000  will  not  cover  the  stealings  within 

the  past  two  years . Harvard’s  oldest 

graduate  has  passed  away  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
William  Goddard,  who  died  at  Boston  Sunday, 

aged  92  years .  Immigrants  are  still 

pouring  into  this  country  with  unexampled 
rapidity:  the  total  arrivals  from  various 
countries,  exclusive  of  Canada  and  Mexico, 
during  the  10  months  ended  April  30,  1888, 
were  370,900,  against  334,068  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  the  previous  year.  At 
the  present  rate  of  increase  the  arrivals 
during  the  present  calender  year  will 

be  between  500,000  and  600,000  . 

The  receipts  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  are 
falling  off,  and  now  show  a  minus  of  107,259 
tons  since  January  1.  The  total  stock  in  the 
United  States  is  now  45,272  tons  less  than  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  The  total  stock  in 
all  the  principal  countries  is  1,09S,484 
tons,  against  1,184.908  tons  at  the  same  time 
last  year . The  great  quadrennial  Meth¬ 

odist  General  Conference,  which  had  been  in 
session  in  this  city  for  over  three  weeks, closed 
on  Thursday,  to  meet  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1892, 
that  city  having  offered  to  entertain  the  dele¬ 
gates  free  of  cost.  It  has  been  decided  that  there 
shall  be  an  election  in  all  the  churches,  in 
1890,  on  the  question  of  admitting  women  as 
delegates  to  the  General  Conference;  the 
same  question  will  be. submitted  to  the  an¬ 
nual  conference  in  1891.  The  probabilities 
are  that  the  women  will  gain  their  point  and 
that  in  1892  there  will  be  no  long  discussion 
of  the  “woman  question,”  such  as  consumed 

sever  al  days  of  the  present  session .  The 

standard  gauge  railroad  to  the  top  of  Look¬ 
out  Mountain  has  been  completed  ....  It  is 
estimated  that  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  during  the  month  of  May  amounts  to 
$4,000,000.  Twelve  million  dollars  were  paid 

for  pensions . . Mr.  Blaine’s  house  at  Bar 

Harbor  was  broken  into  and  part  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  and  business  correspondence  was  ab¬ 
stracted  some  time  since.  All  his  valuable 
papers, M  however,.,  had  been  taken  ^away  by 


him  before  his  departure  for  Europe . 

The  Northwestern  .Plough  Trust,  finding  itself 
underbid  by  Eastern  manufacturers,  has  sus¬ 
pended  Trust  prices  and  terms  for  the  trade  of 

the  coming  fall .  Commissioner  Stocks- 

lager,  of  the  General  Land  Office,  has  ap¬ 
proved  and  sent  to  patent  during  April  and 

May  10,360  land  cases . At  Indianapolis, 

Ind.,  on  Thursday,  the  Prohibitionists  nomi¬ 
nated  Clinton  B.  Fisk  for  the  Presidency . 

Referring  to  the  rumors  of  an  Indian  out¬ 
break  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  Dakota,  General  Crook  says 

there  is  no  truth  in  the  story .  John 

Hoey  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company  in  place  of  William  B.  Din- 

smore,  deceased . The  Buffalo  Board  of 

Fire  Commissioners  has  virtually  condemned 

the  use  of  natural  gas  for  heating  houses . 

Of  the  Nebraska  blizzard  heroines  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  Miss  Loie  Royce  was  prostrated  and 
covered  with  snow  with  three  helpless  child¬ 
ren  she  was  trying  to  save.  They  died  in  her 
arms,  but  she  was  saved  utterly  exhausted. 
Miss  Etta  Shattuck,  school-mistress,  after 
sending  her  little  charges  safely  away  on  the 
approach  of  the  storm,  was  overtaken  by  the 
blizzard  and  with  frozen  hands  dug  her  way 
into  a  hay  stack  where  she  remained  uncon¬ 
scious  till  a  farmer  carried  her  home.  After- 
the  amputation  of  both  feet  she  died.  Miss 
Minnie  Freeman,  20  years  old,  tied  her  13  little 
pupils  together  and  led  them  safely  home 
through  the  blinding  blizzard.  Miss  Woeb- 
becke  was  equally  heroic,  and  the  two  West- 
phalen  girls  perished  while  performing  brave 
deeds.  The  Omaha  Bee  started  a  subscription 
for  the  relief  of  these  heroines,  which  has  just 
been  closed  with  this  result:  Royce  fund, 
$5.883. 48 ;  Shattuck  fund,  $5,026. 33 ;  W oebbecke 
fund,  $1  975.16;  Freeman  fund,  $1,059.18;  mon¬ 
ument  fund  (for  the  two  Westphalen  girls  who 
perished),  $110  45,  making  a  total  of  $14,054.60. 
Other  funds  raised  in  different  places  and  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  teachers  amounted  to  at 
least  $5,000  additional,  making  a  total  of  near¬ 
ly  $20,000 _  Martin  Heiser,  of  Sauk  Cen¬ 

ter,  Minn.,  has  broken  the  record  in  gopher 
catching,  having  in  one  week  received  $177.50 

for  scalps  of  the  pests . James  Blair,  of 

Seymour,  Ind.,  a  prominent  farmer,  climbed 
a  tree  to  the  hight  of  20  feet  to  cut  off  a  branch 
on  which  a  swarm  of  bees  had  settled.  In  his 
haste  he  cut  off  the  limb  between  the  place 
where  he  was  and  the  trunk.  Almost  certain 

to  die.  yesterday’s  telegram  says . 

Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,  the  newly  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  staff,  sailed  on  the  Allan  line 
steamer  Sarmatian  from  Liverpool  for  Mon¬ 
treal  yesterday . 

_ A  transaction  interesting  for  its  magni¬ 
tude,  but  more  for  its  reversal  of  the  usual  or¬ 
der  of  things,  and  the  possibility  that  it  indi¬ 
cates  a  change  in  the  tendency  of  the  times, 
was  announced  Thursday  as  completed.  The 
parties  to  the  transaction  are  the  American 
Cattle  Trust  on  one  side  and  Nelson  Morris, 
the  Chicago  live  stock  magnate,  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Morris  has  bought  back  from  the  Cattle 
Trust  the  Fairbanks  Canning  Company,  and 
has  satisfactorily  dissolved  all  relations  with 
the  Trust.  The  consideration  paid  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  $2,000,000  . During  April_  and 

May  105  settlers  with  effects  valued  at  $5,000 
removed  from  the  Ottawa  consular  district, 

Canada,  to  the  United  States . The  Gui- 

on  Steamship  Company  are  building  a  new 
vessel,  which  they  claim  will  make  the  passage 
from  New  York  to  Queenstown  in  five  days. 
It  will  be  560  feet  long,  63  feet  broad,  52  deep 

and  11,500  tons . Jay  Gould  started  out 

a  week  ago  to  make  an  extensive  trip  over 
the  Western  and  Southern  railroads  in  which 
he  is  interested.  At  Omaha  on  Thursday  he 
became  very  sick,  and  is  now  on  his  way  back 

to  New  York . . . 
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Saturday,  June  2,  1888. 

With  regard  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Papal  rescript  on  Irish 
agitation  still  holds  the  field.  It  appears  that 
His  Holiness  has  been  trying,  through  some  of 
the  English  Bishops,  to  induce  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  deal  more  leniently  with  Irish  politi¬ 
cal  law-breakers;  but  hitherto  with  but  little 
effect.  The  rescript  affecting  boycotting  and 
the  plan  of  campaign  has  not  been  rescinded, 
but  it  has  been  construed  in  an  address  issued 
by  the  Irish  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
who  have  decided  that  it  affects  morals  onty, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  and  they 
add  that  the  Pope  has  no  intention  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  Irish  National  movement. 
This  is  a  distinct  triumph  for  the  adherents  of 
Mr.  Parnell.  It  probably  was  as  graceful  a 
way  of  backing  down  as  the  Vatican  authori¬ 
ties  could  take.  Advices  from  Rome  say  the 
Pope  is  preparing  a  brief  explaining  his  re¬ 
script  in  this  sense.  It  appears  he  is  a  trifle 
alarmed  at  the  possible  effects  of  his  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  patriotic  aspirations  of  the 
‘most  faithful  children  of  the  Church.” 

Agricultural  and  manufacturing  depression 
still  continues  to  be  grievous  in  the  British 
Isles,  though  complaints  are  loudest  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  spite  of  the  everlasting  growling  at 
stagnation  in  trade,  however,  recent  statistics 
show  that  while  there  was  certainly  a  falling 
off  in  the  value  of  imports  and  exporcs  between 
1875  and  1886,  this  was  due  to  a  decline  in 
prices,  which  reached  the  lowest  point  in 
1886,  though  there  has  been  no  recovery  since. 
Making  allowance  for  these  lower  prices— that 
is,  estimating  the  imports  and  exports  at  the 
prices  of  1873— it  is  shown  that  averaging  the 
four  years  from  1883  to  1886  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country  has  been  during  that  time 
larger  in  amount  than  at  any  former  period. 

John  Bright  has  been  dangerously  sick  with 
fever  and  lung  trouble.  He  is  now  considered 
out  of  danger,  however.  A  Radical  of  the 
Radicals  in  his  younger  days,  the  foremost  in 

“Herbrand”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies.— A dv. 


every  political  movement  for  progress,  being 
now  77  years  old  he  has  become  very  conser¬ 
vative,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  Home  Rule; 
but  his  old  friends  still  entertain  the  kindliest 
feelings  for  the  old  Radical  leader,  mindful 
only  of  his  services  in  bygone  days. 

Ayrshire,  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  flyer  and 
public  favorite,  won  the  Derby  race  at  Epsom. 
The  field  is  conceded  to  have  been  below  the 
average:  but  Ayrshire  is  fully  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age  of  Derby  winners.  Over  $1,000,000  was 
netted  by  the  race,  it  is  said,  in  stakes  and 
wagers.  Of  course,  as  usual,  several  millions 
changed  hands  on  the  issue  among  the  general 

public  . Lieutenant  Bartelot  went  to 

Africa  several  months  ago  to  hunt  up  Stanley 
who  is  hunting  up  Emin  Pasha.  Under  date 
of  October  28  last,  he  writes  from  Zanzibar 
that  some  deserters  from  Stanley,  after  20  days’ 
journey,  had  reached  Singatini  and  reported 
that  Stanley  and  his  followers  were  well  and 
had  plenty  of  food.  The  “latest  news  from 
Stanley”  is  therefore  that  about  October  8th 
last — about  eight  months  ago — he  was  all  right. 

. The  English  Government  says  Great 

Britain  has  no  treaty  with  China  permitting 
the  immigration  of  Chinese  subjects  into  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it  hopes  to 
arrange  matters  so  that  the  Australian  colon¬ 
ists  will  be  satisfied  while  Celestial  suscepti¬ 
bilities  will  not  be  hurt.  Meanwhile  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  New  South  Wales  is  vigorously 
protesting  against  the  action  of  the  judges  who 
permitted  the  landing  of  a  number  of  Chinese 
against  the  wishes  of  the  colonists.  The 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  are 
therefore  independent  of  the  colonies,  and  pre¬ 
fer  to  stand  well  with  the  home  government 
than  with  those  of  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  large  number 
of  Chinese  immigrants,  not  being  able  to  land, 
have  been  taken  back  home  by  the  vessels  that 
carried  them.  The  “Chinese  question”  is  now 
the  “burning  issue”  in  nearly  all  the  British 
Australasian  settlements. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  of  discon¬ 
tent  with  the  present  Constitution  is  growing 
in  France.  It  was  framed  just  after  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  country,  when  the  fu¬ 
ture  form  of  government  was  hardly  deter¬ 
mined,  as  the  Imperialists  and  Legitimists 
hoped,  or  rather  expected,  soon  to  gain  control 
and  to  place  the  Comte  de  Chambord  or  the 
luckless  Prince  Imperial  at  the  head  of  the 
country  instead  of  Thiers  or  McMahon.  The 
demand  for  a  revision  has  always  been  one  of 
Boulanger’s  principal  demands  since  he  took 
part  in  active  politics,  especially  since  he  ran 
for  election  in  the  Department  du  Nord  over 
a  month  ago.  He  did  not  at  the  time  specify 
what  his  plan  for  revision  was,  preferring  to 
leave  that  matter  to  the  future.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  much  easier  thing  to  criticise  an  ex¬ 
isting  system  than  to  construct  a  substitute 
for  it.  At  any  rate  the  critical  feeling  is  just 
now  uppermost  in  France.  The  latest  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  is  from  the  groups  of  the  Right, 
who  have  declared  that  a  revision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Chambers 
are  necessary.  They  are  not  going  to  content 
themselves  with  this  declaration,  however, 
but  have  appointed  a  committee  to  organize 
an  agitation  throughout  the  country. 

The  irritation  by  the  new  German  restric¬ 
tions  on  travelers  and  settlers  in  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine  is  great  in  France,  and  Boulanger  is  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  resolution  into  the  Assembly  favor¬ 
ing  retaliation  by  excluding  Germans  from 
France  in  a  similar  way.  The  law  went  into 
force  yesterday,  and  much  inconvenience  was 
caused  to  travelers  from  all  foreign  countries, 
many  of  whom  bad  to  go  back  the  wav  they 
came,  as  their  passports  were  not  vised  as 
required _ The  other  day  Herr  Tisza.  Hunga¬ 

rian  Prime  Minister,  made  a  virulent  attack 
on  France  in  the  Diet  at  Pestli,  stigmatising 
that  country  as  the  firebrand  of  Earope,  and 
asserting  that  foreigners  were  not  safe  there 
from  outrages  by  frenzied  mobs.  The  French 
Government  asked  Austria  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  such  language.  Tisza  says  he  meant 
no  insult  to  France — he  used  the  words  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense.  M.  Goblet,  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  highly  praised 
for  his  firm,  pacific  and  patriotic  attitude 
and  utterances  during  the  controversy. 

The  French  Senate  passed  the  Panama  canal 
lottery  loan  bill  last  week,  and  for  the  fifth 
time  since  1S84  the  company  appeals  to  the 
country  for  funds.  The  last  series  of  bonds 
authorized  was  put  upon  the  market  last 
spring,  but  the  response  showed  a  marked 
falling  off  in  public  confidence.  Indeed,  there 
has  been  a  continuous  decline  in  the  Panama 
stock  with  the  investing  public.  In  1884  $26.- 
000,000  in  bonds  was  offered  and  $21,000,000 
subscribed;  in  1886  $45,000,000  was  offered 
and  $41,000,000  taken :  in  1887  $44,000,000  was 
offered  and  only  $23,000,000  taken,  while  last 
spring  only  $10,000,000  of  the  $32,000,000  loan 
was  placed . 

Kaiser  Frederick  is  steadily  improving  in 
health,  and  many  hope,  and  a  few  believe,  that 
the  crisis  is  over,  and  that  he  will  ultimately 
fully  recover.  Professor  Virchow  still  main¬ 
tains  that  there  are  no  indications  of  cancer 
in  the  sputa  under  the  most  powerful  micro¬ 
scope.  Yesterday  the  Emperor  and  his  family 
moved  from  his  palace  at  Charlottenburg  to 
that  at  Potsdam,  17  miles  from  Berlin,  a  trip 
of  an  hour  and  40  minutes  by  steamer  on 
the  River  Havel.  The  journey  did  him  good, 
and  he  appeared  unexpectedly  strong. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil,  after  several  peril¬ 
ous  relapses,  is  now  convalescent,  and  will 
start  for  Aix-les-Bains  in  the  south  of  France 
on  Monday. 

- 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  2, 1888. 

During  the  week  there  has  been  an  enor¬ 
mous  glut  of  all  kinds  of  “garden  truck”  in 
this  market.  The  superabundance  began  to 
be  felt  towards  the  middle  of  last  week,  and 
prices  rapidly  sank.  Last  Monday  there  was 
no  market  for  enormous  quantities  of  cab¬ 
bages,  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and 
still  they  kept  pouring  in  by  steamer  and  rail 
from  various  points  between  Norfolk,  Va.  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  but  most  heavily  from 
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Georgia.  Absolutely  no  price  whatever  was 
offered  for  them,  and  to  get  rid  of  them  the 
steamships  loaded  great  quantities  on  lighters, 
which  were  towed  out  to  sea*  where  wholesome 
food  for  thousands  was  dumped  into  the 
waves.  There  were  hundreds  of  poor  people 
eager  to  take  the  goods  away;  but  to  permit 
this  would  be  to  ruin  the  market  for  the  deal¬ 
ers  who  had  already  bought  stocks,  and  the 
depression  would  last  all  the  longer.  Some 
steamers  that  arrived  later  landed  only  a 
small  proportion  of  their  cargoes,  taking  the 
rest  to  sea  on  their  return  trip,  so  that  they 
could  get  rid  of  the  stufT  at  least  expense.  Of 
course, they  lost  the  freight  on  all  these  goods, 
but  the  shippers  lost  everything.  The  rail¬ 
roads  were  better  off  than  the  steamers,  for 
on  telegraphic  news  of  the  glut,  the  Southern 
agents  refused  to  receive  vegetables  for  ship¬ 
ment.  It  is  calculated  that  Southern  truck 
farmers  have  lost  thousands,  if  not  tens  of 
thousands,  of  dollars  by  this  misfortune.  To 
overstock  even  the  largest  market  with  per¬ 
ishable  goods  is  temporarily  to  ruin  trade,  to 
the  loss  alike  of  shippers,  carriers  and  con¬ 
signees;  but  especially  of  the  first.  Cannot 
some  means  be  devised  for  preventing  or  min¬ 
imizing  such  a  disaster? . 

...D.  W.  Makeen,  of  Fryburg,  Me.,  has  been 
elected  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  fill 
a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Afa  Pike. . . 
....  There  are  a  great  many  horses  sick  in 
Toledo,  O.,  with  typhoid  pneumonia.  It  had 
about  disappeared^  but  a  week  ago  seemed  to 
startup  at  once,  and  there  are  at  present  a 

great  many  cases  of  it . The  exports  of 

wheat  from  South  Australia  were  more  than 
1%  million  bushels  during  March,  which  was 
the  largest  movement  on  record  for  one 

month . The  reports  from  the  growing 

crop  of  sugar  beets  are  unfavorable.  The  late 
sowing  has  been  followed  by  drought,  which 
has  injured  the  young  plants,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  recent  estimates  as  to  the  size  of  the 

crop  may  need  to  be  largely  reduced . 

In  five  years  sheep  have  increased  eight  per 
cent,  in  number  in  Utah,  11  per  cent,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  90  per  cent,  in  Oregon . . Aus¬ 

tralia  is  now  credited  with  a  grand  total  of 
86,352,020  sheep . The  Government  Orni¬ 

thologist  at  Washington  estimates  that  the 
surplus  in  the  United  States  Treasury  would 
not  suffice  to  pay  the  bounty  for  exterminat¬ 
ing  the  English  sparrows  in  New  York  State! 
....A  special  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  connection 
with  a  General  Farmers’  Convention,  will  be 
held  at  the  Court  House,  Warren,  Pa.,  June 
12,  13  and  14.  A  very  interesting  programme 
has  been  prepared . A  ring  of  aristocrat¬ 

ic  landed  proprietors  at  Vienna,  Austria,  has 
created  a  ‘  ‘corner”  in  Austro-Hungarian  maize. 
Some  of  them  had  to  mortgage  their  estates 
in  order  to  procure  the  necessary  cash,  about 
12,000,000  florins  in  all.  The  price  of  maize  is 
rising  rapidly,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that 

the  scheme  will  prove  a  failure  .  The 

trotting-bred  stock  owned  by  Commodore 
Kittson,  deceased,  will  be  sold  at  auction  about 
June  18.  This  collection  of  horses  embraces 
the  stallions  Blackwood  Jr.,  2:22%,  Revenue, 
2:32%,  and  Von  Arnim,  2:19%.  Among  the 
lots  are  the  following  mares  which  are  now 
breeding:  Gem,  pacer,  2:13%:  Fannie  Wither¬ 
spoon,  2:16%;  So,  So,  2:17%;  Minnie  R.,  pac¬ 
ing,  2:16%,  and  trotting,  2:19;  Lady  Rolfe, 
2:22% ;  Astoria,  2:29% ;  Lady  Groesbeck,  2:25% 

Sanuie  G.,2:27;  and  Lady  Logan  2:30 . . 

The  French  Government  has  decided  that  all 
imported  beef  shall  be  carefully  inspected, 
and  will  render  a  decree  making  it  oligatory 
for  all  carcasses  of  cattle  and  hogs  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  heart,  lungs  and  liver,  that 
the  inspectors  may  the  more  easily  declare  on 

the  healthfulness  of  the  food .  All  parts 

of  Illinois  report  an  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  meadows  and  pastures,  and  a  result¬ 
ing  improvement  in  live  stock . The  Vir¬ 

ginia  Tobacco  Exposition  is  to  open  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  October  3  and  close  November  21, 1888. 
It  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society. 
The  exhibits  will  include  arts,  manufactures 
and  products  of  the  soil  and  mine.  Commun¬ 
ications  in  regard  to  this  exposition  should  be 
addressed  to  Henry  C,  Jones,  Director-Gener¬ 
al,  Richmond,  Va . 

A  Dairy  Conference,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association, 
will  be  held  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  on  Monday,  June  20  inst.,  at  11  A.  M.,  to 
illustrate  Butter-Making.  It  will  treat  on  breeds 
of  cows,  foods,  methods  of  milking,  strain¬ 
ing  and  setting  of  milk;  skimming,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  cream,  churning,  washing,  salting, 
packing  and  marketing.  All  interested  in 
butter-making  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
. The  Canadian  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  decided  to  allow  cars  laden  with 
neat  cattle  at  Sherbrooke  or  anywhere  in  the 
County  of  Stanstead,  and  sealed  and  locked, 
to  be  taken  through  to  the  State  of  Vermont 
as  far  as  Newport  and  brought  again  into 
Canada  to  Sutton  Junction  without  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  usual  quarantine,  provided  that 
the  seals  attached  to  the  cars  be  found  in¬ 
tact  on  their  arrival  at  the  Junction . 


« 


week  has  affected  crops  favorably,  except  in 
some  sections  of  South  Carolina,  where  the 
cool,  wet  weather  was  unfavorable  to  cotton. 
Reports  from  New  England  indicate  that  the 
temperature  and  rainfall  for  the  week  are 
below  the  average.” 

Recent  rains  have  greatly  improved  the 
condition  of  wheat  in  the  Red  River  Country 
of  the  great  Northwest.  The  general  outlook 
for  small  grains  is  very  favorable.  The  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  says  that  in  no  part  of 
Minnesota  or  Dakota  has  farm  work  been 
suspended  except  for  a  day  or  two.  There  is 
now  little  to  be  done  except  finishing  up 
seeding  corn  and  oats.  Reports  from  all  the 
stations  on  the  line  are  of  the  most  favorable 
character.  The  reports  from  stations  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  road  are  also  favorable. 
From  the  Minnesota  Valley  there  are  com¬ 
plaints  that  the  seed- wheat  is  rotting  in  the 
ground.  In  southern  Minnesota  seeding  is 
about  completed.  The  outlook  is  much  more 
favorable  than  it  was  two  weeks  ago.  It  is 
expected  that  in  southern  Minnesota,  with 
continued  favorable  weather,  the  output  will 
be  better  than  m  any  year  of  the  last  three. 
In  southern  Dakota  wheat  is  up  and  doing 
well.  Near  Yankton  oats  and  wheat  are  four 
inches  high.  At  Pierre,  Mitchell,  Watertown 
and  Huron  the  rain  the  past  few  days  has  done 
very  great  good. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Baltimore 
Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange  are  perfecting 
plans  for  the  coming  season.  The  members 
from  Maryland  peach-growing  sections  report 
that  the  prospects  for  a  full  crop  are  good, 
and  predict  that  Baltimore  will  receive  more 
peaches  this  year  than  ever  before. 

The  latest  reports  on  the  wheat  crop  in  Ohio 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  rains  have  greatly 
helped  such  wheat  as  had  not  been  killed,  but 
that  the  severity  of  the  winter  weather  and 
the  dryness  of  April  have  killed  it  in  many 
places.  The  harvest  will  be  about  two  weeks 
later  than  usual. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  28,000,- 
000  bushels  of  old  corn  now  in  the  hands  of 
producers  in  Illinois,  against  an  average  of  51,- 
800,000  bushels  for  the  last  nine  years  at  the 
same  season.  The  amount  of  old  wheat  on 
hand  is  estimated  at  21, 900,000  bushels,  against 
an  average  of  32,275,000  bushels  at  the  same 
date  for  the  last  nine  years. 

The  May  receipts  of  flour  by  lake  at  Buffalo 
are  570,000  barrels,  which  is  the  largest  May 
movement  on  record,  making  an  average  of 
of  23,750  barrels  for  each  day  the  lake  has 
been  open.  The  receipts  of  grain  for  the 
month  were  11,200,000  bushels  and  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  anthracite  ccal  aggregated  403,900 
tons,  which  is  the  largest  movement  for  May 
on  record,  that  for  last  May  having  been  340,- 
000  tons. 

Condensation  from  this  morning’s  Bread- 
street’s:  Cash  wheat  has  declined  since  Friday 
last  from  97%c.  to  92%c.,  corn  from  66c.  to 
63c.  to  63%c. ,  and  oats  %c.  to  %c.  Flour 
has  declined  10c.  to  15c.  per  barrel.  Lard  is 
21  points  lower  and  dull.  With  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  cash  wheat  the  export  demand 
has  improved.  Trading  in  “futures”  this 
week  has  aggregated  more  than  40,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  at  New  York  alone,  at  irre¬ 
gular  prices.  Exports  from  eight  Atlantic 
ports  (none  reported  from  Pacific  coast)  are 
equal,  flour  and  wheat,  to  1,102,733  bushels 
of  wheat,  as  against  1,473,575  bushels 
the  preceding  week  (including  exports  from 
Pacific  coast).  Total  exports  wheat  and  flour, 
both  coasts,  July  1  to  date,  eleven  months,  ag¬ 
gregate  114,656,000  bushels.  The  outlook  for  the 
total  of  the  year’s  exports  to  J uly  1  next  (wheat 
flour)  is  about  120,000,000  bushels. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  situation  of  wool 
at  Boston,  or  indeed  anywhere  else.  Prices 
are  low  and  weak,  and  no  large  amounts  of 
the  staple  can  be  moved  save  under  conces¬ 
sions.  Fine  fleeces  are  about  steady,  with 
some  weakness  in  delaines.  Territory  wool  is 
for  the  most  part  quiet.  There  is  a  moderate 
movement  of  pulled  stock  in  the  lower  grades. 
Carpet  wool  is  quiet,  with  prices  generally  sus¬ 
tained.  Current  quotations  are  as  follows,  in 
comparison  with  last  year  and  the  year  before: 


June  4, 


Ohio&  Penn.  X . 29031 

Ohio  &  Penn.  XX . 81@32 

Ohio  &  Penn  XX  and  above.32@33 

Michigan  X . 27@28 

Pine  uhio  delaine . 30@32 

No.  1  combing . 34085 


Texas  spring,  12  months. . .  .’ 19023 


June  3, 
1887. 
32 

33  3  84 
34(335 
81 

36®  87 
37@89 
20023 


June  1. 
1888. 

28 

29 

29@80 

2634@27 

31@32 

85 

17@22 


At  Philadelphia  wool  is  exceedingly  dull, 
and  prices  are  weak  and  unsettled.  Stocks 
are  light  and  very  little  new  wool  is  coming 
forward,  as  dealers  are  unwilling  to  operate 
in  the  new  clip  districts  except  at  lower  prices 
than  those  now  generally  asked  by  growers. 

In  Algeria  the  first  week  in  May,  1888,  some 
of  the  earlier  crops  of  barley  were  being  har¬ 
vested,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  were  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  general.  The  cereal  crops  gave  good 
promise. 

The  cereal  crops  in  Morocco  at  the  end  of 
April  had  good  promise. 

Koumania  had  in  1887  2,200,000  acres  of 
wheat,  average  yield  28  bushels  and  aggregate 
61,000,000  bushels.  It  was  harvested  m  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  some  weighing  66%  pounds 
per  bushel.  The  acerage  of  rye  was  490,000 
acres,  giving  an  aggregate  yield  of  13,500,- 
000  bushels.  The  barley  crop  aggregated  106,- 
000,000  from  1.741,000  acres,  or  60  bushels  per 
acre. 


Saturday,  June  2.  1888. 

The  Signal  Service  Report  for  last  week, 
issued  last  Monday,  says:  “The  weather  for  the 
week  has  been  generally  favorable  in  the 
States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  resulting  in 
general  improvement  of  the  crop  conditions. 
Local  storms  have  caused  some  damage  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  rendering  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  replant  cotton  in  some  sections.  The 


In  Buenos  Ayres,  March,  themaise  harvest 
was  in  progress  with  weather  warm  and  dry. 
I  he  estimate  that  one- third  of  the  crop  was 
lost  seems  to  be  confirmed.  The  yield  is  un¬ 
equal  as  one  to  five,  and  the  aggregate  is  diffi 
cult  to  estimate. 

La  Plata  maize  is  reported  as  no  failure, 
but  not  so  large  a  crop  as  in  1887,  but  fine 
and  well  conditioned. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


deficiency  of  rainfall  in  Mississippi  is  reported 
as  having  unfavorably  affected  crops  in  that 
section.  The  continued  rains  during  the  past 
week  have  retarded  farm  work  in  the  middle 
Atlantic  States,  but  the  conditions  of  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  grass  have  been  improved; 
light  injury  is  reported  from  frost  in  New 
sersey,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan.  In  the 
South  Atlantic  States  the  weather  during  th 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  June  2,  1888. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hav— Choice  Timothy  per  100  it 
90c;  good  do  80085c:  medium,  70@75c;  shipping,  65c 
Clover,  mixed  65070c.  Straw.— No.  1  rye  Si  00®S1  OS 
short  do,  65@75e;  oat.  40® 50c. 

Hops.— In  a  jobbing  way  the  movement  Is  fair,  bu 


brewers  show  no  disposition  to  take  large  lots. 
N.  Y.  State  crop  of  1887,  best,  13@— c:  do  medium, 
10®  12c:  do  common,  9®  10c,  do  State  old  4@6c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  crop  1887,  common  to  choice.  8®  12c;  do  1886, 
common  to  good,  4@6c.  Germans,  crop  of  1887,  10®22c. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . 734  7% 

Strict  Ordinary .  ~t% 

Good  Ordinary . 8  11-16  8  13-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  8-16  9  5-16 

Low  Middling .  9  9-16  9  11  16 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9  13-16  9  15-16 

Middling . 10  1034 

Good  Middling . 1034  1094 

Strict  Good  Middling..  10  9-16  10  11-16 

Middling  Pair . 10  15-16  11  1-16 

Fair . 11  9-16  11  11-16 


STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 7  3-16  I  Low  Middling 

StrictGoodOrd . 7%  |  Middling . 


Texas. 


8  13-16 
9% 


Poultry.— Live,— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn, 
per  ft,  — @9c;  fowls,  Western,  per  n>,  8®9c  roost¬ 
ers,  old,  per  n>,  50534c;  turkeys,  per  ft  7®10c, 
ducks,  western  per  pair,  40  0  70c;  geese,  western, 
per  pair,  90c@l  15;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb,  13030c. 


Poultry.— Dressed,— Turkeys,  per  ft,  7®llc;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  11®— c;  do  western,  901134c:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz,  82  75(33;  do  dark,  per  fioz,  $— 02  00; 
chickens.  Philadelphia  spring,  40045c:  do  Baltimore 
do  28®3Ue;  do  western  do  25085c;  ducks,  spring,  per 
lb,  23@3ic;  do,  80llc. 

Game.—  English  snipe,  per  doz,  $1  75;  golden  plo¬ 
ver,  $1  50;  grass  do,  $1. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS, 

Fruits.  —Fresh.— Apples.— Inferior,  per  bbl  *2  00® 
2  25;  do  Russet,  per  bbl,  82  50®3  75:  strawberries,  Nor¬ 
folk,  per  crate  25® 6 1  25c;  do  Maryland,  per  quart, 
3®7c;  huckleberries  per  quart  5® 7c. 

Fruits  Dried— Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
7340S34C;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  53407c; 
do  sliced,  new,  534®7c;  do  chopped,  2340294c;  do  cores 
and  skins, —®lc;  Cherries -pitted,  17@21c;  Raspber 
ries— evaporated,  new,  26027c:  do  sun-dried.  25® 
26c;  Blackberries,  794@8c;  Huckleberries  new,  9@10c; 
Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled,  16320c;  Plums  State,  10® 
11c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  steady.  Fancy  hand  picked  are 
quoted  at  494®434e  and  farmers’  grades  at  30334c. 

Vegetables.— The  quotations  are  for:  Potatoes.— 
State  Burbank,  82  00®2  25;  Scotch,  Magnum,  per  sack, 
81  90  32  00;  English  magnum  per  sack  $1  75®  1  90;  Ber¬ 
muda,  best,  $4®5  00.  Savannah,  per  bbl,  $2  00  to  3  00: 
New  Orleans,  $2®2  50;  Charleston,  new,  $2®8,  Onions, 
Bermuda,  per  crate,  $1  50.  do  New  Orleans,  per  bbl. 
4  3;  do  Egyptian,  per  bag.  83;  Cabbages,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl.  35<obUc:  do  Nortn  Caroliua,  40®75c;  do  Charleston, 
percrate,  40c®  .‘1  00;  Beets,  perorate,  75c®$l  00;  string 
beans,  Savannah,  per  crate,  50@75c;  Charleston,  50c® 
$1_;  North  Caroliua,  75cto  $2  25.  tomatoes,  per  crate  50 
®75c;  do  per  box,  15@20c  asparagus,  per  doz  bunches, 
$12542  25: do  do  common,  <:c®*l;  Pease  green,  -per 
bbl.  $1  75®2  50.  do  do  per  crate,  60c  to  *1.  Squash,  per 
crate,  50  to  75c;  cucumbers  per  crate  4Uc®$i  00 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.— White  Potatoes- 
Scotch  Magnums  per  168  ft  saok.SJ  00®2  10;  do  Regents 
$1  70®  1  80;  do  Champions  $1  G0®1 70;Peuusylvauia  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice,  White  per  bush, 
— ®60c;  do  fair  to  good,  50@55c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  75® 78c;  dodo  fair  to  good, 
63  to  73c:  Hebrons,  choice.  I0®65c  do  fair  to  good,  5ti  to 
55c:  mammoth  pearl  choice  -®75c;  do  fair  to  good  68 
to  1 3c.  Florida  new  potatoes,  prime  per  bbl,  $3  38  50; 
do  do  medium,  $2  25  to  2  75;  do  new  poiatoes, culls  per 
bbl,  $1  to  1  75. 

Boston.— Potatoes.— Aroostook  rose,  75®30c,  hebron, 
75c;  proliflcs,  75c:  burbanks,  75c;  Provincial  barrel 
$1  75@2;  Scotch  champions.  4U(S5Uc;  magnums,  6()®70; 
ebeuangoes,  70c;  new  Southern  potatoes  $5.  Beets, 
7ac@$l  per  bu;  Elorldado,  $1  75  per  crate;  carrots,  *1 
per  bu.  onions,  Spanish,  20234c  per  lb;  Bermudas  $2 
per  crate;  natives  nominal,  bunch  onions  2c  per 
bunch;  Squash,  marrow,  *4®  4  50  per  bbl;  Southern 
summer  «i®l  50  per  crate;  turnips,  $t  25  per  bu;  new 
3c  per  bunch:  white  French  and  St.  Andrew  $1  75®2 
per  bbl:  radish,  Sucper  doz;  parsnips,  $1  75  to  2;  let¬ 
tuce,  60c  per  doz:  dandelions,  35  to  4uc  per  bu;  spinach 
25  to  35c  per  bu,  asparagus,  7ic  to  $1  per  doz;  cucum¬ 
bers,  natives,  §6  per  i00;  Southern.  $3  per  crate;  toma¬ 
toes,  hot  house,  50  to  60c  per  lb;  Florida,  SI  to  2  per 
crate;  riiubarb,  2  to  4c  per  lb;  green  peas,  $2  to  2  25 
per  34'bbl  crate;  southern  cabbage,  $1  50  per  crate; 
southern  string  beans,  SI  50  to  2  per  crate,  southern 
kale,  SI  per  bbl;  cauliflower,  33  to  40c  each. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 


New  York.— Provisions.— PORK.-Mess,  quoted  at 
$14  00  to  14  50  one  year  old;  New  mess,  15  25®  15  50, 
short  clear,  $16®18,  Extra  Prime  mess,  $13:  primo 
do,  $15@15  50,  family  mess,  $15  50®16  50.  beef— 
Extra  India  Mess,  in  tierces,  *12  00,017  00;  Extra 
Mess,  In  barrels.  $7@7  50;  Packet,  $8®  8  50;  per  bbl, 
and  $H@11  50  In  tierces;  Plate,  $7  25®7  50.;  Family  at 
$9  50.  Bhef  Hams.— Quoted  at  *15  50016  here  and  $15 
at  the  West.  Out  Meats.- Pickled  Hams,  ilw®iiWc. 
pickled  Shoulders  734  to  794c;  Smoked  shoulders  at 
8340:  do  Hams  12  to  i234c.  Dressed  Hogs. — City  heavy 
to  light,  734  to  7  9-16c;  pigs,  7940794c.  Lard.  —  Western 
steam  spot  quoted  8.60c;  City  steam,  8.15c;  refined 
quoted  at  3.40c;  Continent  9.75c;  So  American  June, 
8  55c-  July.  8.52  to  8.58c;  August,  8.53  to  8.58c;  Septem¬ 
ber  8.60®to  8.62c;  October,  at  8.59®8.60c. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  $8  5039;  do  packets,  $7  50®8;  Smoked  beef, 
12013c;  Beef  hams,  $16  00®17  00.  Pork.— Mess,  $16@ 
do  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do,  do,  family,  $16@ 
17  50.  Hams— smoked,  1134@18c;  do  S.P.  cured  in  tea, 1034 
@1134c;  sides,  clear  ribbed  In  salt,834®9c;  do  smoked 
934010c;  shoulders  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  694c; 
do  smoked,  7340 734c;  shoulders,  pickle  cured, 7340791c; 
do  smoked,  834®9e;  bellies  in  pickle,  83409c;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10c.  Lard.— Firm.  City  Refined,  $9  00 
@9  50;  do,  Steam,  $8.75@9  00;  butcher’s  loose  $8  2508  50. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— $14  00  to  14  05  per  bbl.  Lard. 
-Per  100  lbs.  $8  40.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose).  $8  50;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $6  0006  25;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $8  1008  15. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 


VACOUiClJ. - CA.IJ 

1801834c;  State,  best,  1834@19t4c;  Western,  b( 
18e;  do  prime,  17c;  do  good,  1534  to  1634c;  do  poor,  1- 
0 15c,  State  dairy— Half-tirklns,  tubs,  best  1S34@1! 
do  do  prime,  1701734c;  do,  do,  fine,  16016}- 
Welsh  tubs,  fine,  1701734c;  do  good,  1534@16c;  Weste 
—Imitation  creamery,  best,  15015c;  do.  fine,  14®143i 
Western  dairy,  fine,  1501534c;  do,  fair,  18340 1- 
do  do  poor,  1234018c;  do,  factory,  best,  14®14*4c;  ■ 
do  good,  1301334c  do,  poor,  1201234c. 


Cheese.— New  factory  full  cream,  white,  8J4c;  do  do 
colored.  S34c;  do  fair  and  good, 734  to  8c  do  skims, 
light,  494  to  6J4c;  do  skims  2  to  4c;  Pennsylvania  skims, 
1  to  l}4c  Ohio  fiat,  80834c. 


Eggs.— Near-by,  fresh,  1594@l6c;  Canadian  do,  per 
doz.  1594®  16c;  Western  do,  1534c;  duck,  18  to  20c;  goose 
24  to  25c. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery,  extra,  18®19c;  western  do  do,  18019c;  B.  C.  and  N" 
Y.  creamery  extra,  18@— c;  western  factory,  l4015c: 
packing  buuer,  12015c.  Eggs— Easier.  Penn,  firsts, 1594 
to  16c,  western  firsts,  1594  to  16c.  Cheese— Quiet,  de, 
maud  fair.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  9}4@34c;  Ohio  flats 
choice,  9c;  do  fair  to  prime,  8340894c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— Creamery,  14®17c,  dairy 
15®16c.  Eggs.— Firm  at  1334014c.  per  doz. 


Boston.— Butter.— Fine  fresh  creamery, 22023c;  extra 
firsts,  fresh  creamery,  2u®21e;  best  imitation  cream¬ 
ery,  16C;  ladle  packed,  15018c;  northern  best  new 
dairy,  20023c.  Cheese.— Some  demand  for  new  cheese 
at  834  to  934c  and  old  has  dropped  off  so  that  very  good 
old  cheese  hus  been  bought  as  low  as  10c.  Eggs.— East¬ 
ern  and  Northern,  fresh,  150l5!*c;  fancy,  nearby 
and  cape,  16®l7c;  Southern  and  Western,  14  to  14}4c; 
provincial,  14c. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York— Wheat.-No.  1  Hard  at  9134  to  9234c;  Un¬ 
graded  Red  at  8994®94c;  No.  2  red  9109134c;  Instore 
and  elevator;  92®  9294c  delivered;  923439234c  f.  o.  b.; 
No.  2  red  May,  91  to  92,  do  June  90  15- 160  92c;  do  for 
July,  91J439234C;  do  for  August,  91%@92%c:  do  for 
September  9234  0  9334c;  do  for  December,  94  13-lbe;  do 
May,  1889  99®$1  0034-  Corn. -Ungraded  Mixed,  6234 
063 34c;  steamer,  6234c;  No.  2.  6236c  elevator;  63  to  6834c 
delivered;  No.  2  May,  63  to  6494c;  do  June,  619406234c 


do  for  July,  61  to  6234c;  do  for  August.  619436234c. 
do  for  September,  62  to  6294c;  do  for  October.  B2c; 
Oats. — No.  3  8734c:  do  white,  43(g«34c;  No.  2  38089c- 
do  white  4394  to  4434c.  No.  1  white  434c;  Mixed  West; 
ern,  36040c:  white  do  42  to  47c:  No.  2  June  3734088c: 
do  July  8836@3S}4e:  do  August.  3334  to  34c;  do  Sep¬ 
tember,  3334  to  38}4c;  No  2  white  June  43c;  do  July 
at  43c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No  2  Red.  for  May 
9734098c;  do  for  June.  949409534c;  do  for  July  91)4@ 
92c;  do  August  90J4to  91c.  Corn— Ungraded  I11  grain 
depot  62c;  Steamer  No.  2  mixed  In  grain  depot  6234c; 
No.  2  mixed  and  yellow  In  grain  depot  64e;  No.  2 
mixed  dead  storage  in  20th-st.  elevator  6306334c;  do 
regular  In  20th -st  elevator  6394c  offered  in  export  ele¬ 
vator  at  63c;  No1  2  mixed  for  MAy  62  to63c.  do  June 
6234  to  6334c,  do  July  63  0  6334c.  do  for  August  6894® 
6434c.  Oats.— Ungraded  white,  4334c;  No.  2  mixed 
4034c:  No.  8  white  42c;  No.  2  white  4334c;  do  on  track 
at  4394c, 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  8336®84c:  No 
3  do  nominal;  No.  2  red  nominal;  No.  2  corn,  5134c. 
No.  2  oats,  3703734c;  No.  2  Rye,  65c;  No.  2  Barley,  690 
6934c. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.— Wheat.-No.  1  Hard6c  over  Chi¬ 
cago  July;  Winter  wheat  lower,  No.2  red  at  923409894c; 
No.  1  White  Michigan  $1  00  asked.  Corn— No.  2  yellow 
60c  No.  8  yellow  59c;  No,  3  5834c.  Oats.— No.  2  white, 
413404194c;  No  3  white  41c;  No.  2  mixed  39c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  2,  1888. 

Beeves.- Chicago  steers  1292  ft  average,  at  $5  25  per 
100  lb:  do  1345  ft  at  $5  20;  do  H28  lb  at  $5  10;  do  1185  lb. 
at  $4  95;  do  1188  ft,  at  $4  90;  do  1154  lb  at  $4  8U;  Chica¬ 
go  bulls  1085  lb  at  $2  75:  do  1307  ft  at  83  20;  do  1230 
ft,  at  $3:  do  115501960  1b  at  S3  15®3  6234:  Kentucky 
steers  1855  lb  at  $4  90;  Oxen,  1630  lb  at  $4  75:  Chicago 
steers  do.  1256  lb  at  $5  20;  do  1855  lb  at  $5  15;  do  1260 
lb  at  $5  1234;  do  1260  at  $5  05;  stags,  1290  lb  at  $4  25;  bulls 
110001350  lb  at  $308  25;  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Steers,  1337  lb  at  *5  15.  do  1150  lb  at  84  70;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dry  Cows.  926  lb  at  $3  15;  do  9701b  at  $3  25; 
Chicago  steers  1338  lb  at  $5  20;  do  1162  lb  at  $4  90;  Ohio 
steers  1333  tb.  at  $5  25:  State  do  It  57  ft  at  $4  70:  do 
Oxen,  1670  lb  at  $4  80;  Ohio  do  1955  at  $4  25;  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania  steers,  1180  Id  at  $4  90; 
Chicago  steers.  1362  lb  at  $5  80;  do  1329  lb  $5  25:  do 
1222  lb  1b  at  $5  05:  do  1814  lb  at  $5;  do  1242  lb  at  $4  95; 
Western  do  from  Pittsburg  1222  lb  at  $5. 

Calves.— Buttermilk  calves  108  lb  average  at  834c 
per  lb;  do-102  ft  lb  at  394c:  veals  115  1b  at  5c;  do  123 
lb  at  6c;  do  140  lb  at  634c;  Buttermilk  calves.  124  lb  at 
834c:  do  134  1b  at'4c;  veals  108  ft  at  5e;  do  129  lb  at  634c: 
do  125  lb  at  53*c;  do  135  lb  at  6c;  Buttermilk  calves.  120 
lb  at  4c  veals  134  lb  at  6c:  Veals,  127  lb  at  594c:  do  122  lb 
at  634c:  Mixed  calves  188  lb  at  434c;  veals  143  lb  at  6c; 
do  148  lb  at  634c;  Buttermilk  calves  113  lb  at  4c  per  lb; 
do  do  118  lb  at  334c;  veals,  148  lb  at  534c;  Pennsylvania 
veals  138  lb  at  534c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Texas  sheep  7034  lb  average  at 
334c  per  lb:  Virginia  lambs  56  lb  at  534c:  Tennessee 
ewes  91  lb  at  $3  60;  Kentucky  sheep  101  lb  at  $4  20c; 
do  105  lb  at  $4  50;  Ohio  do  77  lb  at  $4  50;  do  85  lb  at 
$4  85;  Kentucky  Lambs  56  lb  at  5}4c  per  lb:  do  5834  lb 
at  634c;  Tennessee  do  61  at  534c;  Kentucky  lambs  63  ft 
at6J4c:  do  70  U>  at  7c:  Ohio  Sheep.  88  lb  #5  40  per  11 0  lb; 
do  95  lb  at  $5  25;  Kentucky  lambs  59  lb  at  634c  per  lb; 
Virginia  do  53  lb  at  534c:  do  56  lb  at  594c:  do  58  lb  at  6c; 
do  57  lb  at  634c,  do  67  lb  at  7c;  do  culls  at  SI  25  per 
head  Maryland  lambs  57  lb  at  634c;  Virginia  do  extra 
74  lbat  734c;  Kentucky  lambs  66  lb  average  at  7c  per  lb 

Hogs.— None  for  sale  alive.  Nominally  steady  at 
594  to  6c  for  fair  to  good  hogs. 

Chicago.— Cattle.— Market  strong.  Beeves  $4  00® 
4  50:  stockers  and  feeders,  $2  50®4  10;  Cows,  bulls 
and  mixed  *1  9503  60;  Texas  steers.  $2  90  to  4  60.  Hogs 
—Mixed  $5  250  5  45;  Heavy,  $5  35®5  55;  Light,  $5  2005  40; 
Pigs  and  culls,  $4  C0®5  05.  SHKKP.-Natives  shorn 
$2  75®5  25;  Texan  $2  123404  75:  Heavy  Western  shorn 
$4  75. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. —  Cattle.— Market  active  and  10c 
per  cwt  higher  than  yesterday.  Hogs.— Choice  Heavy 
and  butchers’  selections,  85  4005  50;  packing  medium 
to*  prime  *5  256<«5  45,  light  grades  ordinary  to  best 
$5 10  to  5  35.  Sheep.— Market  firm.  Fair  to  choice 
$3  80  to  4  60. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
June  2,  1888. 


T.  J.  Hughes,  thank  you— J.  T.  C— H.  S.— W.  R.  W. 
H.  I.  B.— C.  A.  Z.-W.  F.  N.-F,  N.  W.-F.  B  B.  Jr.-T. 
H.  H.— E.  H— C.  E.  L.— I.  N.  S.— J.  H.— W.  B.— J  L.  W. 
— T.  S.  D.,  thank  you.-  J.  L.  B.— Mrs.  I.  D.  G.,  thanks. 
-J.  H.-W.C.  R.-S  K.  D.-W.  L.  H.-W.  E.— W.  L.  B. 
—A.  C.  B.— W.  B.  A.— F.  A.  H.,  thanks.— D.  B.  C.— J.  O. 
B.-J.  W.  S.-A.  L.  R.-C.  H.  A.-L.  H.  R.  -J.  C.— C.  T.- 
Kay,  thanks-C.  H.  H.-W.  C.  D.,  thauks.-R.  B.-B, 
H.  K. — 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

£.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  ‘$79  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 
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MtNTI  ON  THIS.PAPE3, 

 -  Sterling III's.es— 


THEfMIGHTY  GIANT. 

The  simplest  Invention  of  the 
age.  Porter’s  Giant  Hay 
Sling  for  Handling  Hay  — far 
ahead  of  Horse  Hay  Fork.  Send 
for  circulars  describing  this  little 
implement,  which  will  lift  a  ton 
of  hay  at  one  draft,  and 
which  can  be  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  to  any  farmer  in 
the  United  States. 

.  E.  Porter,  Ottawa.Ill. 


Pratt’s  Perfection  Road  Cart 

Is  beyond  a  doubt  the  best  cart 
made  lor  the  Hormeinaii,  Farmer  or  anyone  de¬ 
siring  a  cart  for  speeding,  breaking  or  business 
purposes.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  write 
direct  to  the  mfrs.  for  circular  and  prices, 

A.  L.  PUATT  &  (JO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


THE  ROCHESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACKER 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  Paper. 

W.  C.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  V. 
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TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

Now  then,  the  girls  are  getting  a  series  of 
remarkable  lectures  in  this  Rural.  It  is  a 
pretty  hard  scolding,  isn’t  it?  I  am  sorry 
some  of  the  writers  are  so  severe,  because  they 
talk  just  as  though  all  girls  are  mean  and  self¬ 
ish  and  cruel.  1  know  better  than  that,  I  can 
tell  you,  and  if  nobody  else  will  talk  in  favor 
of  the  good  girls,  I  propose  to  do  it.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  know  of  girls  who  are 
willing  to  let  mother  do  all  the  hard  work 
while  they  do  easy  work  and  look  pretty.  Our 
writers  can’t  hit  such  girls  any  too  bard  to 
suit  me,  but  I  want  the  line  drawn  sharply  be¬ 
tween  good  girls  and  bad  girls,  and  I  want  the 
good  girls  praised  just  as  much  as  the  bad 
ones  are  blamed.  No  praise  that  any  man  can 
write  or  speak  is  any  too  strong  for  a  good  and 
dutiful  daughter.  To  have  father  or  mother 
say  that  their  daughter  is  “the  best  girl  that 
ever  lived”  is  one  of  the  richest  crowns  that  a 
woman  ever  can  wear.  I  know  plenty  of 
farmers’  girls  who  will  feel  hurt  at  some  of 
these  articles  because  they  will  think  that  it 
is  implied  that  all  farmers’  daughters  are 
mean  and  selfish  and  only  anxious  to  get 
away  from  the  farm.  I  know  that  isn’t  so, 
and  so  do  we  all,  but  we  want  to  make  the 
picture  so  strong  that  the  careless  and  mean 
girls  will  be  ashamed  of  themselves  and  change 
their  w  ays  of  living. 

The  boys  needn’t  think  they  are  going  to  es¬ 
cape.  They  will  get  their  share  in  due  time. 
Before  they  know  it  we  will  picture  the  boy 
who  lets  his  mother  blacken  his  boots  and  his 
faiher  do  all  the  hard  work.  There  are  lots 
of  boys  that  shirk  and  they  fully  deserve  to 
be  pictured.  Don't  let  them  think  they  are 
going  to  escape. 

We  have  been  having  just  about  the  worst 
weather  for  the  past  three  weeks,  that  I  ever 
saw.  It  has  rained  every  day — no  not  rained 
but  just  simply  poured  down.  Such  weather 
is  bad  in  every  way.  Farmers  can’t  work 
their  ground  and  many  of  them  have  not  even 
plowed  potato  ground  yet.  I  have  about  an 
acre  that  I  had  planned  to  plant  potatoes  on 
which  is  just  about  like  a  mud  puddle  at 
present.  The  way  I  feel  now  is  that  I  will 
just  wait  and  put  potatoes  on  that  piece  if  I 
have  to  wait  till  July.  It  may  be  though  that 
I  shall  get  weary  after  two  more  weeks  of 
waiting  and  put  corn  in.  It  is  pretty  hard  for 
people  to  be  happy  during  such  weather,  isn’t 
it?  You  want  to  do  so  much  and  you  have  to 
realize  that  the  chances  for  getting  things 
well  started  are  vanishing.  It  is  hard  to  keep 
good-natured,  I  say,  but  it  don’t  pay  to  worry 
und  get  discouraged.  Feople  do  a  great  many 
things  that  “don’t  pay,”  however,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  some  will  worry  and  fret  over  this 
weather.  All  I  can  say  is,  don’t  do  any  more 
of  it  than  you  can  help.  Remember  the  words 
of  the  old  song, 

“Don’t  worry,  don’t  fret; 

There  are  many  worse  off  than  you.” 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  remember  the  last 
line  of  this  quotation.  No  matter  how  dis¬ 
couraged  and  blue  you  may  feel,  you  may  be 
very  sure  that  there  are  other  folks  that  con¬ 
sider  themselves  worse  off  than  you  are.  You 
wouldn’t  change  places,  if  you  had  to  give  up 
your  real  individuality,  with  anybody  in  this 
world,  and  you  know  it.  “Brace  up  I”  Some 
people  think  that  is  a  slang  expression  that 
should  never  be  used.  To  my  mind  it  means 
a  good  deal  and  is  very  practical  advice.  It 
won’t  hurt  any  of  us  to  try  it  awhile. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  As  I  have  often  read 
of  country  boys  who  have  a  longing  for  city 
life,  I  will  give  you  my  experience  though  a 
short  one  for  those  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Rural  who  have  a  like  desire. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  I  had  just  such  a  longing 
as,  it  seems,  many  country  boys  and  girls  have 
1  was  visiting  in  the  city  when  a  person,  who 
knew  my  desire,  urged  me  to  enter  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  man  for  whom  he  worked.  He 
said  I  would  get  but  $2  a  week  at  first,  but 
would  get  upwards  of  $20  a  week  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  As  my  relatives  put  confidence  in 
the  person  I  went  to  work. 

The  man  in  whose  employ  I  was  had  a  book- 
biudery.  It  occupied  the  sixth  and  seventh 
stories  of  a  large  building  which  extended  far 
above  the  surroundiag  ones.  It  was  badly 
ventilated,  being  filled  with  the  odors  of 
mouldy  paste,  burnt  glue  and  other  disagree¬ 
able  smells — and  it  had  but  one  fire-escape. 
Whatareadful  accidents  might  have  happened 
to  the  women  and  girls  in  case  a  fire  broke 
outl 

After  I  had  been  there  for  a  few  weeks,  I 
learned  that  the  wages  were  raised  only  once 
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in  six  months,  no  matter  how  diligently  you 
worked,  and  not  then  unless  you  asked  two  or 
three  times,  at  the  risk  of  a  severe  scolding. 
And  I  also  learned  that  only  one  or  two  of  the 
hands  received  $20  a  week  and  did  not  get 
this  till  they  had  many  years  of  experience. 

To  a  person  living  in  the  city,  two  dollars  a 
week  to  board  and  clothe  himself  did  not  seem 
like  getting  rich  fast.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  get  board  for  $1  75  a  week,  while  the  other 
25  cents  went  for  clothing.  After  I  had  been 
there  for  six  months,  with  no  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  wages,  I  considered  country  life  at 
$10  a  month  and  board,  with  pure  air,  good 
health,  and  perfect  freedom,  preferable  to 
city  life  at  $2  a  week,  with  foul  air,  bad  health, 
temptations  to  go  with  low  companions,  and 
shut  up  all  day  in  a  place  little  better  than  a 
jail,  and  of  course,  with  such  wages,  I  could 
not  have  any  of  the  amusements  that  boys 
think  of  having  when  they  get  to  the  city.  I 
left  the  city  with  a  strong  dislike  for  it  as  a 
place  in  which  to  live,  but  wiser  as  to  the 
value  of  money.  Possibly  my  case  was  a 
little  worse  than  others,  but  from  what  I  saw 
and  heard  I  think  it  was  mostly  like  other 
cases.  Such  an  experience  will  certainly  cure 
a  real  country  boy  of  a  longing  for  city  life, 
who  does  not  know  what  restraint  means,  and 
who  can  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Baltimore  Co.,  Md.  thomas  mcgirr. 

[Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  think 
your  case  is  not  so  much  an  exception.  When 
I  was  a  boy  I  went  to  work  in  a  book  store  in 
the  city.  I  got  $8  per  week,  and  could  not  get 
decent  board  for  less  than  $8.50  per  week. 
Let  the  Cousins  figure  up  how  much  money  I 
must  have  made  in  a  month  at  this  rate. 
After  several  years,  of  course,  I  got  more,  but 
I  never  got  enough  to  enable  me  to  save  much 
money  or  to  live  as  I  wanted  to.  I  was  glad 
enough  to  get  a  chance  to  work  on  a  milk 
farm.  You  will  find  hundreds  of  country 
boys  in  the  large  cities  who  would  tell  the 
same  story  that  Thomas  has  told  if  they  were 
not  ashamed  to  admit  that  their  parents  knew 
more  than  they  do.  Stick  to  the  farm,  boys, 
if  you  have  any  chance  at  all. — u.  m.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  one  of  the  Cous- 
sins,  but  I  have  not  written  for  over  a  year 
so  I  don’t  know  whether  you  count  me  among 
them  or  not  but  I  hope  so.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  Cousins’  letters  again  for  I  missed  them 
very  much,  though  I  enjoyed  reading  “Ander¬ 
son  ville  Violets.”  I  agree  with  Edgar  Uber 
in  some  things.  I  think  a  man  ought  to  know 
how  to  sew  and  cook,  although  he  may  never 
have  such  work  to  do.  I  think  the  house  is 
the  place  for  a  woman  and  she  ought  to  do 
the  work  in  it.  The  barn  is  the  place  for  a 
man  and  he  should  do  the  work  in  it.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  making  a  woman  milk  cows 
and  tend  to  the  hogs  and  chickens  as  some  I 
know  do.  Neither  am  I  in  favor  of  the  hired 
men  making  their  beds  and  caring  for  their 
rooms.  That  is  a  lady’s  place  and  she  must  be 
pretty  lazy  not  to  do  it.  I  think  that  every 
farmer’s  wife  and  daughter  should  know  how 
to  harness  and  “hitch  up”  a  horse.  I  don’t 
think  it  is  her  place  to  do  it  any  more  than  it 
is  a  man’s  place  to  sew;  but  it  comes  handy  to 
know  how  in  case  of  any  accidents  while  the 
men  are  in  the  field;  or  if  you  should  want  to 
go  away  in  a  hurry  and  no  man  is  arouud.  I 
don’t  think  “hired  help”  should  be  treated  es 
our  equals  or  given  our  best  beds  to  sleep  in ; 
but  I  think  they  should  be  treated  as  human 
beings  and  with  kindness.  Your  Niece, 

anna  weaver. 

[I  don’t  wan’t  a  man  to  stay  at  the  barn  all 
the  time.  I  don’t  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
say  that  a  man’s  place  is  here  and  a  woman's 
place  is  there  and  that  they  must  not  stir  out 
at  all.  A  woman  ought  to  do  some  work  out¬ 
doors  and  surely  a  man  is  better  off  for  know¬ 
ing  what  to  do  in  case  the  women  folks  are 
sick.— u.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  not  written  to 
you  before  and  am  not  yet  a  Cousin,  but  I 
hope  to  have  my  name  on  the  list.  I  am  18 
years  old  and  weigh  over  120  pounds.  I  live 
on  a  farm  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
school-house  and  go  every  day.  I  like  to  go 
to  school.  Pa  takes  a  good  many  papers  and 
of  all  the  farming  papers  he  thinks  the  Rural 
the  best,  and  would  not  do  without  it.  I  al¬ 
ways  read  the  Cousins  letters  first.  I  have  an 
organ  and  am  taking  lessons.  I  have  taken 
two  terms.  I  like  to  play  and  hope  to  make 
a  good  player  some  time.  A  good  many  of 
the  Cousins  tell  about  their  pets,  but  I  have 
only  a  little  dog.  He  is  about  10  years  old 
and  is  blind  in  one  eye;  I  don’t  believe  Uncle 
Mark  ever  had  a  dog  as  old  as  that.  We  have 
about  20  little  chickens  and  more  hens  set. 
Last  year  the  cholera  got  among  them  and 
killed  about  200,  young  and  old.  We  have  a 
church  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  our  house 
and  there  is  preaching  every  other  Sunday 
and  Sunday  School  every  Sunday.  I  go  when 
ever  I  can.  Yours  truly,  flora  tharp. 

Kewanee,  Henry  Co.,  Ill. 

[No,  I  never  had  a  dog  as  old  as  that.  He  is 


quite  an  old  fellow,  I  am  sorry  he  is  blind 
— u.  m.]  _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  14,  and  though 
we’ve  had  the  Rural  in  our  home  since  my 
memory  runs  not  to  the  contrary,  I  have  not 
written  since  I  was  six.  I  have  two  small  sis¬ 
ters,  Jean  and  Lizzie.  Jean  is  such  a  lover  of 
animals.  She  claims  and  pets  all  the  young 
things  on  the  farm.  She  has  two  cunning 
white  mice.  My  brother  Wilkie  died  at  three 
years  of  age.  I  have  only  one  other  brother, 
Frank  Wysor,  16,  but  we  do  not  know  if  he  is 
living.  He  became  tired  of  the  farm,  and  left 
a  year  ago.  We  heard  of  him  at  Baltimore, 
September  20,  1887.  He  spoke  of  shipping  as 
cabin  boy,  but  we  have  reasons  to  think  he 
did  not,  unless  under  an  assumed  name.  He 
is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  boyhood,  large 
and  strong;  dark  eyes  and  hair,  large  mouth. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  right  ear  is  a  small 
mole.  Several  of  the  lower  front  teeth  are 
gone,  or  replaced  by  artificial.  He  hated  the 
farm,  and  wished  to  join  the  navy.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  anxiety  and  suspense  we  suffer 
at  home!  If  any  one  reading  this  can  send  us 
the  smallest  scrap  of  news,  it  will  be  received 
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with  infinite  relief  and  gratitude. 

Newbern,  Pulaski,  Co  , Va.  ethel  wysor. 

[I  hope  you  will  hear  from  him.  Sad,  isn’t 
it,  to  think  of  running  away  from  a  good 
home? — u.  m.] 


Dyspepsia 

Docs  not  get  well  of  Itself;  it  requires  careful, 
persistent  attention  and  a  remedy  that  will  assist 
nature  to  throw  off  tlio  causes  and  tone  up  the 
digestive  organs  till  they  perform  their  duties 
willingly.  Among  the  agonies  experienced  by  the 
dyspeptic,  are  distress  before  or  after  eating,  los3 
of  appetite,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  wind  or 
gas  and  pain  in  tlio  stomach,  heart-burn,  sour 
stomach,  etc.,  causing  mental  depression,  nervous 
irritability  and  sleeplessness.  If  you  are  dis¬ 
couraged  be  of  good  cheer  and  try  Rood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  It  has  cured  hundreds;  it  will  cure  you. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Ohio  Improved  Chesters 

AJP  Warranted  cholera  proof. 

i  Express  prepaid.  Wins  1st 
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eign  Countries.  »  weighed 
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SURE  CURE  for  MILK  FEVER  and  GARGET. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

$100  will  be  paid  for  anything  poisonous 
found  in  our  food.  If  your  feed  dealer  has 
not  got  it  send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 

VALLEY&MILL  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 
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PERSONALS. 

Wilkie  Collins,  Professor  Huxley,  George 
H.  Pendleton  and  Dom  Pedro  will  pass  63  this 
year. 

“You  may  be  sure  that  home  rule  is  not 
going  to  mean  Rome  rule,”  says  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin. 

Joseph  W.  JGfkr,  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor  of  Illinois,  is  six  feet  tall 
and  very  spare  in  flesh.  He  was  a  “high  pri¬ 
vate”  during  the  recent  “onpleasantness. ” 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Miss  Gar¬ 
field,  and  of  Mr.  Garfield  and  Miss  Mason  will 
be  celebrated  at  the  Garfield  homestead,  at 
Mentor,  June  14,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon 

Gen.  John  M.  Palmer  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  Governor  of  Illinois,  was  Repub¬ 
lican  Governor  of  the  State  in  1872,  but  left  the 
party  with  the  Liberals  for  Greeley  in  that 
year,  and  never  returned. 

Powderly  says  that  after  he  ceases  to  be 
General  Master  Workman  he  will  not  “have 
to  listen  to  the  bark  of  every  cur  and  to  the 
growl  of  every  mangy  dog  whose  worthless 
hide  has  earned  the  sores  it  bears.” 

Prof.  Jordan, of  the  Maine  Experiment  Sta" 
tion  has  purchased  some  representative  dairy 
stock — Holsteins  and  Jerseys — with  which  to 
carry  on  experiments.  It  is  intended  to  add 
Short-horns  and  Hereford?. 

Both  the  President  and  Vice-president  of 
the  National  Farmers’  Alliance  are  members 
of  the  tariff  reform  league  of  Chicago,  which 
has  inaugurated  an  aggressive  campaign  in 
the  West  against  the  present  tariff.  They  do 
not  go  all  the  way  with  the  Mills  Bill, however. 

S.  W.  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  who  is  pres¬ 
ently  going  to  California  to  take  charge  of 
the  great  telescopo  at  tho  Lick  observatory, 
has  phenomenal  eyes,  which  are  said  to  have 
naturally  as  great  a  light  grasping  power  as 
ordinary  eyes  get  through  a  six-inch  tele¬ 
scope. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  says  that  a  poet 
has  no  right  to  inflict  on  the  public  verses 
which  do  not  suit  himself.  This  is  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  but  the  fact  is  that  poets  are 
apt  to  be  too  easily  suited  with  their  own  pro¬ 
ductions.  Mr.  Riley  is  an  exception  in  this 
particular. 

Secretary  Fairchild  has  made  an  ad¬ 
mirable  selection  in  appointing  Capt.  Edward 
Burgess  of  Boston  to  be  President  of  the 
Board  on  Life-saving  Appliances,  in  place  of 
Capt.  R.  Baby,  deceased.  Capt.  Burgess  is 
well  known  as  the  designer  of  the  champion 
racing  yachts,  Puritan,  Mayflower  and  Volun¬ 
teer.  He  has  accepted  the  office. 

Judge  Gresham’s  most  intimate  friends 
are  unable  to  draw  from  him  any  statement 
in  regard  to  the  political  situation.  He  told 
a  reporter,  Saturday:  “My  idea  is  simply 
this,  that  as  long  as  1  am  on  the  bench,  it 
would  be  manifestly  improper  to  discuss  such 
things.  I  am  leaving  politics  alone  and  at¬ 
tending  to  my  duties  as  judge.” 

Mr.  John  March,  an  intelligent  farmer  of 
White  Oak  Springs,  UL,  has  discovered  a  plan 
which  he  thinks  will  do  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  dehorning  cattle.  He  has  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  application  of  a  certain 
chemical  substance  to  the  germ  of  the  horn 
soon  after  the  birth  of  the  calf  will  completely 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  horn,  and  that  no 
horn  will  ever  appear.  He  has  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment  on  14  calves  this  -spring.  Some  of 
them  are  now  over  two  months  old,  and  no 
horn  has  yet  begun  to  grow. 

Jcdge  Edward  A.  White,  who  has  been 
chosen  to  succeed  Eustice  as  Senator  from 
Lousiana,  is  the  son  of  E.  W.  White,  Governor 
of  the  State  before  the  war.  He  is  a  compar¬ 
atively  young  man,  wealthy,  eloquent  and 
magnetic,  and  one  of  the  best  lawyers  at  the 
New  Orleans  bar.  Like  Senator  Gibson,  late¬ 
ly  chosen  to  succeed  himself,  he  belongs  to 
the  “reform,”  or  anti-McEnery  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Senator  Eustis’s  term 
doesn’t  expire  till  March  4,  1891,  but  thero  be¬ 
ing  no  legislative  election  before  that  date, 
both  senatorships  were  disposed  of  at  this 
session. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  as  to 
whether  General  Sheridan  actually  rode  over 
the  breastworks  at  the  battle  of  Missionary 
Ridge.  A  few  years  ago  he  wrote  as  follows 
about  it  to  a  personal  fripnd:  “The  fact  of 
the  case  is  that  in  the  storming  of  Missionary 
Ridge  I  was  mounted,  and  rode  over  the 
breastworks  crowning  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
at  a  point  perhaps  four  hundred  yards  south 
of  Bragg’s  headquarters.  The  left  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  brigade  was  at  this  point.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  taken  special  pride  in  the  conduct  of  my 
command  at  Missionary  Ridge,  Cedar  Creek 
Five  Forks  and  Sailors’  Creek.  ” 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Flax  Culture  in  the  United  States.— 
This  is  a  volume  of  100  pages  issued  by  Rand 


Avery  Company,  Boston,  Mass,  It  is  by  E.  A. 
Whitman  and  J.  R.  Lfeson  who  state  that 
they  have  taken  their  facts  and  figures  almost 
entirely  from  publications  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  book  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  a  removal  of  the  duty  on  im¬ 
ported  flax.  The  authors  claim  to  have  de¬ 
monstrated  that  this  duty  is  unnecessary  and 
a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  flax¬ 
growing  and  linen-manufacturing  industries 
of  this  country.  Our  impression  is  that  the 
authors  wdl  have  hard  work  to  bring  farmers 
who  raise  flax  to  their  way  of  thinking. 

Cheese  and  Cider  Presses.— Catalogue 
from  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Nothing  could  be  more  complete  than 
the  outfits  offered  by  this  house.  Everything 
in  this  line  can  be  found  described  in  the 
catalogue,  and  the  manufacturers  keep  up 
with  the  times,  too.  In  short,  the  man  who 
thinks  of  procuring  a  press,  neglects  his  busi¬ 
ness  when  he  neglects  to  peruse  this  catalogue. 

California  Experiment  Station  — Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  79  gives  theresultsof  experiments  with 
hydrocyanic  gas  in  treating  trees  for  the 
scale.  A  tent  is  placed  over  the  tree  and  the 
gas  forced  into  the  tent.  This  treatment  is 
becoming  quite  a  factor  in  California  fruit 
growing. 

Missouri  Horticulture.— The  Thirtieth 
Annual  Report  of  tho  Missouri  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  is  received  from  the  enter¬ 
prising  secretary,  L.  A.  Goodman,  Westport, 
Mo.  This  is  an  excellent  report — one  of  the 
best  of  the  year.  It  is  full  of  sensible  hints 
and  advice. 

Winger’s  New  Holland  Power  Wind 
Mill. — Circulars  from  E.  B.  Winger,  Free¬ 
port,  Ill.  The  maker  claims  new  and  superior 
features  for  this  mill.  Look  them  up. 

“The  Racine”  Dustless  Separators  — 
Catalogue  from  Johnson  and  Field,  Racine, 
Wis.  A  variety  of  excellent  farm  implements 
are  described  here.  It  will  pay  to  examine  it. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 


By  a  curious  coincidence  it  happens  that 
the  club  discussed  this  very  question  of  the 
farmer’s  daughter  last  week.  So  I  am  able  to 
add  a  little  to  tho  other  testimony.  A  young 
woman  ran  away  from  home  and  married  a 
worthless  scamp  that  everybody  knew  was  a 
good-for-nothing  fellow.  She  had  a  good 
home— an  only  daughter.  Her  parents  loved 
her,  still  she  ran  away.  The  club  members 
could  not  understand  it  at  all.  “It  beats  all 
how  contrary  human  nature  is!  Here  was  a 
gal  that  never  had  to  sile  her  hands,  her 
mother  doin’  all  the  hard  work — with  all  the 
attention  she  wanted,  an’  yet  she  up  an’  run 
away.  Our  modern  girls  ain’t  what  their 
mothers  was,  an’  don’t  you  forgit  it!  Let  ’em 
git  down  an’  dig  ez  they  done  in  old  titne3,  sez 
I  ,”  etc. 

Uncle  Jacob  listened  to  it  all:  “Veil,  veil,” 
he  said  at  last,  “I  am  not  von  off  dem  beeble 
dot  vas  alvays  growling  mit  der  yildren  off 
der  bresent  day.  I  can  remember  enough  off 
my  own  yildhood  to  see  dot  if  I  vas  a  boy  now 
dere  vould  be  blenty  off  new  influences  dot  I 
did  not  haf,  dot  vould  make  me  sliump  fo 
keepavay  mit.  1  am  von  ofT  dese  fellers  det 
peliefsdot  der  yildren  vill  bo  shust  vhat  dere 
bareuts  vas,  und  dot  dere  is  no  vay  off  dodg¬ 
ing  around  mitdis  fact.  I  haf  dried  to  pring 
my  yildren  up  mit  dis  brinciple — namely  dot 
I  vas  der  von  dot  vas  going  to  be  reponsible 
und  not  dem.  Effery  man  knows  dot  der 
bleaaantest  bicture  dot  vas  framed  mit  memo¬ 
ry  vas  agoot  und  happy  home  vere  tings  vas 
bk  asant  und  happy  und  vere  dere  vas  enough 
self-denial  und  vork  to  sweeten  dot  happiness. 
Dot  vas  der  last  ting  dot  beeble  vas  run  avay 
from.  Dot  man  dot  vas  dry  und  make  men 
und  vomen  oud  off  his  yildren  baf  no  peesness 
to  start  oud  unless  he  vas  villing  to  bring 
back  all  der  memories  off  h.s  boyhood  und 
study  dem  ofer,  pick  oud  der  tings  dot  vas  do 
him  mostgoot  und  bractice  dem  mit  bis  yild¬ 
ren.  More  girls  vas  hurt  mit  too  much  kind¬ 
ness  dan  vas  hurt  mit  hard  vork.  Dot  moth¬ 
er  dot  dries  to  safe  her  daughter’s  hands  mit 
der  expense  off  her  own  back,  vas  von  off  der 
poorest  friends  dot  daughter  cau  haf.  It  vas 
far  more  gruel  to  send  a  young  voman  out 
mit  der  vorld  mitout  any  knowledge  off  house¬ 
work  dan  it  vas  to  make  her  stay  mit  der  vash- 
tub  und  dish-pan  until  der  vork  vas  berform- 
ed.”  SMALL  PICA. 


[EW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


N1 

MUSIC,  FINE  ARTS,  OEATORY, 

Literature,  English  Branches,  French,  German, Italian, 
etc.  LAKGEST  and  llest  Equipped  in  tho 
World— 100  Instructors,  2252  Students  last  year,  Board 
and  room  with  Steam  Heat  and  Electric  Light.  Full 
Term  begins  Sept.  13,  1883.  Ill'd  Calendar  free.  Addruss 
E.  TOURJEE,  Dir.,  Franklin  8<j.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  MONTH  AND  BO  AH  D  for  3  Bright 
Younsr  Men  or  Ladies  in  each  county 
P.W.  /ItGLEK,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUMMER  TOURS. 

Round  trip  excursion  tickets  at  low  rates 
are  now  on  sale  via  the  Burlington  Route,  C., 
B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  from  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St. 
Louis  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  resorts  West  and  Northwest.  The  “Bur¬ 
lington”  is  the  only  line  running  sleeping  cars 
from  Chicago  to  Denver  without  change.  It 
is  the  only  line  by  which  >ou  can  go  from 
Chicago  to  Denver  and  be  but  one  night  on  the 
road.  It  is  the  picturesque  line  to  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  It  runs  daily  “fast  trains”  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Atchison,  Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha,  Lincoln,  Cheyenne  and  Denver.  Fine 
Government  Lands  are  located  on  its  new  lines 
In  Nebraska.  It  is  the  best  line  by  which  to 
reach  all  principal  land  points  in  the  West  and 
Northwest.  Tickets  via  the  Burlington  Route 
cau  be  obtained  of  coupon  ticket  agents  of 
connecting  lines.  Send  in  postage  to  Paul 
Morton,  Gen’l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent  C.,  B. 
&  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  four  cents  for  a 
copy  of  the  Burlington  Route  Guide,  or  six 
cents  for  an  illustrated  book  about  Colorado 
and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 


PEABSON’8 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


.2  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  Al.o 

PHOSPHATE 

Send  tor  Prleoa,  Sample*  and  nil  IciorniBiion* 
BACttll  «fc  SOJSS  (JO  ,  Mfrs.,  Philadelphia. 


BAl’Ct, 

$25 


A  DAY  saved  by  using  the  I.ittle  (Hunt 
Koud  Machine.  Instead  of  making  roads 
in  the  usual  way.  It  Is  the  cheapest  and  the 
best.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  E.  PAKKKtt,  Vergenues,  Vt. 


S  HAM!  STEAM! 

W a  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

1  Lar?s  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

wtth  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


0  PCBITC  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useful  Artl 
“  •  w  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Acts,  and 

Dealersselllargeauantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  Chicago. 


CAUBAUE  PLANTS. 

After  June  1st,  can  furnish  Plants  of  following  vari¬ 
eties:  Louisville  Drumhead,  I’atler’s  Flat  Dutch,  from 
choice  stock  seed.  $1.00  per  l.OCO— In  lots  of  5,000  or 
more.  M.  KAlLltAUAN,  KINGSTON,  PA. 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  0, 


Manufacturers 


ENGINES 

Strong  and  Durable,  will  not 
Swell,  Shrink,  Warp,  or  Rattle 
in  the  Wind. 

RUCKEYE 

D  FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  lined  atid  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheap¬ 
est  and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World 
for  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  90,000 
in  use.  Never  freezes  In  Winter.  Send 
for  Circulars  and  Prices,  giving  depth 
of  well.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye 
Mower,  Buckeye  Iron  Fence,  Buckeye 
Reel.  Lawn  Sprinkler,  etc.,  etc. 


Lawn 

Iioa« 


WAHHANitUSSw^iT 

the  tower,  and  that  our 
Geared  Wind  Mill* 

have  double  the  power 
of  all  other  mills. 
Mfrs.ofTanks.Wiud 
Mill  supplies, 
the  Celebrated 


CHALLENGE 

Feed  Grinders, 

horsepowers;  . 

CORN  SHELLERS, 

PUMPS  and 
BRASS 

CYLINDERS^^^^S^WW^  ALWAY8 
«</  rll'j  M&J  BUY  the  BEST 

litPlTR  W1VTR1I  UydlwtS^GGRredorPumpinic  Mill 
VA.  ....I?.  ’  1  .  '  in  30  Put*  To.t  Trial. 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  Jk  FEED  MILL  CO., 
BATAVIA,  KANE  CO..  ILL. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL- GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  It  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
'atlon.  Geared  Mill*  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WJNDMIXL  CO., 
rAiRHAvax,  a  ass.,  o.  s.  a. 


THE  R.  N.-Y. 


Revolving,  Jetting,  Hydraulic 
[mond,  Pros 


g.  Hydraulic,  Dia- 
Well  Tools,  Wind 


specting  ’ 

Engines  and  Deep  Well  Pumps!  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Natural  Gas,  or  our  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  mailed  for 

l_oc.  Th*  American 
(Well  Works, 

Aurora,  III 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqihar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Kills. 


Address  A.  B.  FABQUHAB  A  SON,  York,  Pa. 


S«nd  for  C»Ulogne.  PorUble,  SU- 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatio  Ka- 
gineaaapeoialty.  Warranted  equator 
•uperlorta 
any  made. 


Corn  Sliellors,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mil  Is, etc. 


HAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

8END  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wonderful 
Capacity. 


^  < 


C-4  □ 


Address,  A.  B.  FA lt^L’Il A 11,  York,  Pi 


BRICK 

AND 

TILE 


MACHINERY 


ORSE 

Hand-Dump  and  Self-Dump  Patterns 

OVER  100,000  AN  USE. 

ITHACA  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Economical,  Strong,  and  Safe. 

ITHACA  BROADCAST  S0WEH 

COMPLETE  in  itself,  or  as  Attachment  to  ltake 

SUPERIOR  COODS  at  Low  Prices. 

^“AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  territory 
Address  the  Manufacturers.  (Mention  this  paper 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA.  NEW  YORK. 


ENTERPRISE,  DILIGENCE, 
RESEARCH. 

ORIGINAL  IN  ALL  ITS  DEPARTMENTS. 

THE  LEAVING  NA  TIONAL  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  WEEKLY  OF  AMERICA. 


SUB  CRIBS  FOR  THE  BEST. 

It  will  please  all  progressive  rural  people 
and  all  people  sensible  enough 
to  have  rural  tastes. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Times: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  way  of  experimenting,  than  all  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  put  together.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  1,  1888: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  paper  which 
duriDg  its  nearly  39  years  of  life  has  done 
vastly  more  for  farming  than  nine  tenths  of 
all  the  land-grant  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  whose  chief  business  is  underdrainage 
of  taxpayers.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Sun: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  papers  on  rural  affairs  in  all 
America.  It  is  thoroughly  practical  in  every 
department,  and  its  constant  efforts  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  seeds,  plants,  and  imple¬ 
ments  after  the  most  careful  tests  commend  it 
to  the  confidence  of  every  tiller  of  the  soil.” 

From  the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm 
weekly  in  the  world.” 

From  the  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago,  III.  : 

“Readers  of  the  Inter-Ocean  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  oue 
of  the  best  horticultural  and  farm  weeklies 
published.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  World: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  country.” 

From  Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y.: 

“The  fact  is.  you  are  doing  more  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  science  than  allThe 
experiment  stations  combined.” 

Specimen  Copies,  Posters,  Premium  Lists 
free.  Price  S i. <10  a  year.  In  clubs  o!  five  or 
over,  Ml. 50. 

Considering  the  cost  of  its  publication,  the 
R.  N.-Y.  is  the  cheapest  agricultural 
paper  published. 

The  Rural  NewYorker, 

34  Park  Kow,  N.  Y, 


THE  RURAL 


Jgnwomis. 


MODERN  USAGES. 


Sing  a  song  of  nonsense 
Silly  Mary  Ann: 

Maw  is  in  the  kitchen 
Working  like  a  man. 

Daw  is  in  the  counting  house 
Toiling  hard  for  money 
You  are  in  the  parlor 
Don’t  you  think  it  funny? 

Sing  your  song  of  nonsense 
Some  time,  Mary  Ann, 

You’ll  be  in  the  kitchen 
Wor  1.  like  a  man. 

Husband  in  the  counting  house 
Earning  little  money; 

Daughter  In  the  parlor 

Then  it  won’t  be  funny.— Chicago  Sun- 

There  is  one  crop  that  never  fails.  It  be- 
loDgs  to  the  chicken. — Fishkxll  StaTidavd . 

The  man  who  marries  for  beauty  takes  his 
wife  at  her  face  value. — West  Point  Star. 

The  mosquito  bar  is. the  only  bar  that  gets 
a  license  without  application.  —  Marion 
Ledger. 

r  It  is  said  that  no  one  can  arrest  the  flight  of 
time:  but  who  is  there  who  is  not  able  to  stop 
a  minute. — Life. 

Let  a  woman  busy  herself  with  hammer 
and  nails,  and  it  is  usually  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  she  is  driving  at  .—Detroit  Free 
Press. 

There  is  nothing  under  the  face  of  the  sky 
that  can  be  quite  so  stuck  up  as  a  sheet  of 
postage  stamps  when  it  tries  to.  Michigan 
Fanner. 

When  young  Jenkinson  told  his  father 
he’d  only  been  out  on  a  little  lark,  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  muttered  that  “he  guessed  there  was 
more  swallow  than  la-k.”— Indiana  Farmer. 

Fond  Father:  “Dohtyou  think  I  ought  to 
have  my  daughter’s  voice  cultivated?”  Tor¬ 
tured  guest  (impressively) :  “I  think  you- 
ought  to  have  something  done  with  it.”— De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

A  little  girl  seeing  her  mother  petting  and 
caressing  another  child  began  to  show  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  of  jealousy.  Her  mother  re¬ 
marked:  “Why,  Sadie,  I  believe  you  are  jeal¬ 
ous.”  “No,  mamma,”  she  replied,  indignant¬ 
ly, “I’m  not  jealous,  but  I  don’tfeel  comf’able.’ 
—Philadelphia  Record. 

Bright  Little  Girl:  “They  say  that  Noah 
built  his  ark  in  Asia  Minor,  and  teacher,  you 
said  Asia  Minor  was  a  hot  country.  Then 
where  did  Noah  get  the  two  polar  bears  from?’ 
Teacher:  “Why,  President  Warren  has  prov¬ 
ed  that  Eden  was  near  the  North  Pole” 
Prairie  Farmer. 

Mistress  (to  new  girl):  “I  had  to  discharge 
the  last  girl  on  account  of  her  musical  incli¬ 
nation;  she  would  insist  upon  using  the  piano 
here,  and—”  Katie  Clancy  (without  turning 
round) :  “Oi  do  not  approve  av  sich  conduct 
in  the  lady,  mum.  Oi  would  not  intrude  an 
th’  parlor,  nor  yerself,  mum ;  so  fer  me,  yez  kin 
hev  th’  peanny  put  in  the  kitchen.  Oi  must 
continue  me  music.” — Harpers'  Bazar. 


Mr.  S.:  “See  here,  my  boy,  Mr.  Brown  doesn’t  like  you  to  swing  on  his  gate.” 

Precocious  Boy  (who  has  lately  been  to  Sunday  School):  “Well,  I  don’t  care  for  Mr.  Brown,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant, 
nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything  that  is  his.” 


C.C.BRIGGS  &C? 

APPLETON  ST.  BOSTON  MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

•■SQUARE--  -ft  UPRIGHT 


^ra(eful!)e3!9N3  .  •  ^olip  construction  } 

Tone.*  *  .Beautiful  Tinish, 


BUCKEYE 


No  RATCHETS  or 
COG  WHEELS 


PRACTICALLY 

A  Self-Dump  Rake 

HIGH  WHEELS  with 
Tires  bolted  on.  TEETII 
are  long  and  adjuNtnble.  Made 
of  Crucible  Steel  with  Oil 
Temper.  Has  a  Lock  Lever 
and  Swinging  Cleaner-liar. 
We  make  both  the  COIL  and 
DROP  TOOTH. 


NOT  EXCELLED 
HV  ANY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET, 


We  also  manufacture  Buckeye 
Grain  Drills,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills,  Buckeye  Hiding  and 
Walking  Cultivators,  Buck¬ 
eye  Seeders,  Lubin  Pulver¬ 
izer  and  Clod  Crushers. 

F  Branch  Houses:  Philadelphia, 

Pa.;  Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Kansas  City  Mo.;  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Cal.  flfctf-Send  for  Circular  to 
either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

P.  P .  M  AST  &  CO  .Springfield, 0. 


JAMES  McCRBERY  &  CO. 
Have  received  and  will  show  dur¬ 
ing  this  week  their  final  importa¬ 
tions  for  the  summer  season,  of 
foreign  Dress  Goods. 

These  invoices  comprise  light¬ 
weight  fabrics  only,  in  many  effec¬ 
tive  styles,  for  both  dressy  and 
useful  wear.  A  separate  coun¬ 
ter  has  been  assigned  lor  Mohair 
and  French  Challies.  These  fab¬ 
rics  will  be  shown  in  great  variety: 
Striped,  plaid  and  figured  Mohair, 
and  Mohair  Beige,  all-wool  dial- 
lies,  printed  in  Roman  colors,  on 
plain  and  clouded  grounds.  Also 
a  full  line  of  Mousseline  Caine  and 
Dress  Veiling,  Checks  and  Combi¬ 
nation  Stripes,  at  a  marked  revis¬ 
ion  in  prices. 

Samples  sent  on  application, 
and  orders  by  mail  from  any  part 


ptisaUaneous 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Ar«  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Orgun  and  l’lano  Co., 

I  Factory,  \  ork,  Pa. 


Twelve  Glasses  of  Soda  Water  by  Mail. 

DIVINE’S  SODA  WATER  TABLETS 

Patented  May  10.  1887.  by  S.  R.  Divine,  Inventor  of 
Rackarock.  that  blew  up  Hellgate,  October  10,  loss. 

Fill  a  soda  bottle  with  water,  and  put  In  a  tablet. 
Soda  Water  complete,  and  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
when  dissolved.  Fine  quality.  .  . .  .  n 

One  dozen  assorted  flavors  by  mail,  postpaid,  40 
cents;  1'2  dozen,  by  express,  S3. 

Good  article  for  agents. 

S.  K.  DIVINE,  Chemist, 

Tarry  town,  N.  >. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  ■  ADIES. 

■^^atestTmlucementseTCr  of¬ 
fered.  flow’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
Band  Moss  Rose  a’oilet  Set,  Watch, Brass  Lamp, 
Webster’s  lMctlonanr. For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  <A)., 

<>.  Box  283.  81  and  88  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


WHITMAN’S  raKower. 

TheBEST  IN  AMERICA 

.Has  25  per  cent,  more  power.  Far  mote 
durable.  No  breakage.  New  Gover- 
L  nor.  Thousands  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufacturers  of 

Hay  Presses,  Cider  Mills, 
Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters, 
_ Feed  Cutters,  etc.  Address 

WHITMAN  ACRICULT’L  CO.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D  All  K  Y 

AND 

FAMILY 

SCALE. 


BUTTER 

SALTING 

Attachment 


Capacity 
X  oz.  to 
24U  pounds 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

The  only  scale 
with  which 
Butter  can  be 

weighed  and  salted  at  one  op¬ 
eration,  and  without  figuring 
Every  scale  warranted. 
MOSELEY  *  STODDARD  Mfg.Co 
POULTNEY.  Vermont, 


It  positively  prevents  Butter 
from  ever  becoming  Rancid, 

and  causes  It  to  retain  its  freshness,  aroma,  and  fine 
flavor  for  mouths— even  when  exposed  to  atmospher 
ic  Influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  papers  Also 
by  Creameries,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  the 
country.  Retail  Price  at  New  York,  224  lb.  back,  $4. 
Hold.your  J  une  Butter  for  a  J  anuary  Price 
Send  for  Circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

vr-KicE  and  Factory: 

Foot  oi  West  11th  Street,  New  York  City. 


of  the  United  States,  carefully 
and  promptly  executed. 


Broadway  and  Iltli  St., 
Mew  York. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Furnnm, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
chrron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  IslaudHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Faruum 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horses. 

THE  COLD  WATER  DIF  ( Thymo-Crcsol )  is  a 
handy,  sure, safe,  abso¬ 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Bests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  tbe  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  tbe  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Lawford &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


200,000  THOMAS?^ IN  USE 

The  THOMAS  RAKES 


LARGrKST  SALH  ON  BSARTH, 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels.  One  or  two  horse.  Hand  or  Self  Dump. 
With  or  without  spring  over  teeth.  Extra  wide  Hakes.  Gather 
least  dust,  dirt  and  trash.  Easiest  to  operate.  Easiest  on  horse. 
Made  entirely  of  the  best  material  and  made  to  last.  Simplest  and 
strongest  Hakes  made. 


TheTHOMAS 


A.  y  successful  Tedder  in  heavy  Hay.  Only  perfect  Tedder. 

,de  with  Shafts  or  Tongue.  'Most  popular  Tedder  made. 
-  .st  Fork  on  any  Tedder.  One  and  two  horse  Tedders. 

Also  Lawn  Mowers  &  Lift  &  Force  Pumps. 

Circulars  and  full  particulars  sent  promptly.  Address 

THE  THOMAS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Springfield,  0. 


Branch  f  48  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  1545  S.  Broadway,  St.  Louis, Mo, 
\  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  11.3  E.9th,  St.Paal.  Minn.;  7  1  Clinton  St. 
HOUSeS.  (121  \V.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  223  N.  Brand  St.,  Phi 


Louis, Mo.;  1430  Hickory 
,  Boston, Iilnst.: 
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ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  IS  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  macninery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication,  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


COMFORT 

ON 

TWO  WHEELS 

BEEBE 

Cart  Co, 

RACINE, 

Wife. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 


e  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
iilating  Wind  Mill  made, 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war- 
ted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 

E  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

ats  Wanted.  Misliawaku,  Ind. 
sntlon  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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THE  COLLIE  DOG. 


Although  the  dog  was  probably  the  first 
o£  all  animals  domesticated  by  man, 
and  although  the  two  have  always  been  in¬ 
timately  associated,  mauy  insist  that  on  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  canine  race  to  the  human,  the  balance 
is  largely  against  the  former.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
sheep-owners.  In  this  country  alone  the 
annual  losses  of  sheep  incuri’ed  through  the 
worrying  of  dogs  must  be  considerably  over 
75,000  head,  and  the  loss  is  rendered  all  the 
more  aggravating  by  the  consideration  that 
the  great  bulk  of  it  is  caused  by  miserable 
curs  and  mongrels,  which  while  of  no  use  to 
their  owners  are  a  curse  to  the  community. 

Of  all  the  multitudinous  breeds  of  dogs, 
the  only  one  of  use  to  the  shepherd  is  the  sheep 
dog.  There  are  several  breeds  or  straius  of 
this  race  in  different  countries,  each  of  which 
considers  its  own  the  best.  Probably  the 
most  ancient  and  widely  diffused  is  the  Span¬ 
ish  sheep  dog,  the  largest,  most  savage  and 
powerful  of  the  race. 

In  appearance  he 
somewhat  resembles 
the.Alpine  spaniel  or 
Bernardiue  dog— the 
trusty  animal  for¬ 
merly  employed  by 
the  monks  of  St. 

Bernard  in  rescuing 
travelers  among  the 
snow  storms  and  ava¬ 
lanches  of  the  Alps. 

So  strong  and  fero¬ 
cious  are  these  that 
one  of  them  can  al¬ 
ways  master  a  wolf, 
and  dogs  of  any  other 
race  rash  enough  to 
attack  the  flocks  un¬ 
der  their  charge  are 
certain  of  defeat  and 
death. 

The  Mexican  sheep 
dog  is  doubtless  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the 
Spanish,  and  so,  no 
doubt,  are  the  vari- 
ous  strains  found 
among  the  South 
American  States.  In¬ 
troduced  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest  or 
shortly  thereafter, 
these  have  differen- 
tiated  considerably 
from  the  parent 
stock  while  still  re¬ 
taining  its  chief  char¬ 
acteristics  —  unsoci¬ 
ability,  ferocity, 
great  strength  and 
fierce  fidelity  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  flocks  in 

their  chai-ge.  In  educating  the  Mexi¬ 
can  pups  a  few  of  the  strongest,  healthi¬ 
est  and  finest-looking  ai’e  selected  from  the 
litter  and  put  to  suck  a  ewe  which  has  first 
been  deprived  of  her  own  lamb.  She  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  appearance  of 
the  intruders  and  learns  to  look  on  them  with 
maternal  affection.  For  the  first  few  days 
they  ai-e  kept  in  a  hut,  the  ewe  suckling  them 
morning  and  evening  only.  Then  they  run 
with  her  for  some  time  in  a  small  inclosure, 
and  finally  they  are  folded  with  the  whole 
flock  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  and  then  run  per¬ 
manently  with  the  sheep,  which  after  a  time 
become  so  accustomed  to  them  as  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  dogs,  even 
from  those  of  the  same  litter  which  have  been 
nursed  elsewhere.  After  the  pups  are  weaned 


they  never  leave  the  drove  among  which  they 
were  reared  and  in  protecting  which  they  are 
at  all  times  ready  to  die. 

The  Hungarian  sheep  dog  is  commonly 
white,  though  sometimes  inclined  to  a  reddish- 
brown,  and  is  almost  the  size  of  a  Newfound¬ 
land  dog.  Their  sharp  noses,  erect  ears 
shaggy  coats  and  bushy  tails  give  them  the 
appearance  of  a  wolf,  and  except  towards 
their  masters  they  are  extremely  savage. 

The  French  shepherd  dog  is  of  medium 
size,  has  sharp  straight  ears,  hair  of  a  dark, 
color,  thickest  and  longest  on  the  tail,  which 
is  usually  carried  horizontally.  They  are 
very  indifferent  to  caresses,  but  are  vigilant, 
active  and  faithful  in  the  care  of  their  flocks. 

The  English  sheep  dog,  known  also  as  the 
drover’s  or  butcher’s  dog,  is  a  stout,  chunky, 
tailless  animal.  It  is  larger,  fleeter  and 
stronger  than  the  collie,  though  not  so  well 
known  or  highly  prized  by  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  a  general-purpose  farm  dog,  good 
for  driving  cattle  as  well  as  herding  sheep. 
It  is  intelligent,  easily  trained  and  faithful, 
but  its  merits  are  much  transcended  in  public 


repining.  The  sagacity  of  the  dog  is  wonder¬ 
ful  and  multitudinous  are  the  instances  re¬ 
corded  of  his  intelligence,  perseverance  and 
fidelity.  All  the  breeds  of  sheep  dogs  are  un¬ 
usually  intelligent  in  everything  that  relates 
to  their  own  special  business,  and  indeed,  in 
most  other  matters  also.  Their  care  for  sheep 
appears  to  be  to  a  great  extent  instinctive — 
the  tendency  increasing  through  generations 
of  faithful  guardians.  While  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  instruct  other  dogs 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  destined, 
comparatively  little  training  is  needed  for 
sheep  dogs.  Some  training,  however,  is  al¬ 
ways  required.  Indeed  in  some  places  collies  are 
taught  by  vicious  characters  to  prey  on  the 
flocks  which  they  usually  protect,  and  in  such 
cases  sheep  have  no  more  destructive  canine 
enemies, as  their  great  activity  and  the  keenness 
of  their  bite  produce  great  slaughter.  It  is 
also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  even  a  well 
trained  sheep  dog  will  be  able  at  once  to  man¬ 
age  a  strange  flock.  The  sheep  must  become 
accustomed  to  the  dog — they  must  learn  that 
he  is  a  friend  and  guardian  instead  of  a  hered- 
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estimation  by  those  of  the  Scotch  collie. 

Among  English-speaking  people,  the  collie  is 
the  favorite  sheep  dog,  and  he  certainly  de¬ 
serves  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held. 
When  his  business  is  to  mind  and  manage  a  flock 
of  sheep  and  not  to  defend  them  against  ani¬ 
mals  larger  and  stronger  than  himself , he  has  no 
superior  and  scarcely  an  equal.  Light,  active, 
sagacious,  a  single  shepherd  and  his  dog,  in 
the  original  home  of  the  latter,  will,  we  are 
assured  by  the  famous  “Ettrich  Shepherd,” 
James  Hogg,  accomplish  more  in  gathering 
a  flock  of  sheep  on  a  Highland  farm  than  20 
shepherds  could  do  without  dogs. 

Neither  hunger,  fatigue  nor  the  worst  treat¬ 
ment  will  drive  him  from  his  master’s  side,  the 
shepherd  poet  tells  us,  and  he  will  follow  him 
through  every  hardship  without  murmur  o1' 


itary  enemy  from  which  instinct  teaches  them 
to  fly. 


THE  SCAB  OF  POTATOES. 


W.  L.  DEVEREAUX. 


Remarks  on  blemished  tubers  called  “ scabby ” 
potatoes;  the  wire-worms  not  the  only  de¬ 
spoilers;  the  beneficial  ground  beetles  im¬ 
plicated;  discussion  on  their  herbivor¬ 
ous  habits. 


PART  i. 

Although  the  potato  beetle  and  the  blight 
or  rot  are  to  be  considered  the  most  damaging 


enemies  of  the  potato,  there  are  still  many 
other  destroyers  and  defliers  of  the  crop,  and 
not  the  least  is  that  mixed  despoiler,  causing 
the  well-known  scabby,  mangy  condition  of 
tubers.  Really  this  is  the  chief  fault  or  blem¬ 
ish  on  market  potatoes,  and  where  car-loads  of 
potatoes  are  standing  on  the  track,  as  in  New 
York  and  other  marts,  a  quick  comparison 
can  be  made  between  lots  in  which  none  are 
incrusted  or  scabby  and  those  in  which  there 
are  many  of  them.  Potatoes  placed  in  mar¬ 
ket,  among  which  there  are  some  scabby  tu¬ 
bers,  can  never  be  graded  as  No.  1,  and  some 
localities  never  send  in  car-loads  which  can  be 
graded  as  the  “best,”  because  they  are  not 
sorted  for  smooth  ones,  and  an  abundance  of 
smooth  tubers  are  not  produced.  To  account 
for  this  defect  of  the  potato  several  conflicting 
theories  have  been  started,  each  having  some 
facts  to  support  it. 

The  injury  is  either  of  insect  or  of  fungous 
origin.  If  of  insect  in  the  beginning,  then  we 
have  fungi  as  secondary  feeders  and  insur¬ 
ers  preventing  a  healthy  healing  of  the  peel, 
and  producing  that  spongy  conspicuous  scab. 

If  a  species  of  fungus 
began  the  attack— 
that  is  if  the  disease 
is  of  fungous  origin 
— then  we  have  to 
regard  insects  as  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  except  in  so 
far  as  a  few  mites 
and  dipterous  larvae 
are  drawn  there  by 
the  growing  fungi; 
for  we  can  see  with 
the  naked  eye  that 
there  are  fungi  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  scab  of  a 
freshly  unearthed 
tuber  as  appears  by 
the  white  and  blue 
tinges  of  color. 

Formerly,  I  believ¬ 
ed  the  whole  trouble 
came  from  fungous 
growths,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  of  the 
numerous  fungi 
found  on  the  potato 
most  of  them  are  only 
such  as  follow  a  pre¬ 
vious  injury  or  dis¬ 
organization  of  tis¬ 
sues,  as  is  the  case 
with  various  moulds 
and  many  bacteria. 
Of  course,  the  aggres¬ 
sive  parasitic  “pota¬ 
to  rot.” — Peronospo- 
ra  infestans,— c  a  n 
have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  nor  is  it  the 
work  of  the  form  of 
an  Ascomycetes  fun¬ 
gus  called  Fusis- 
porium  solani.  Moreover,  nearly  the 

whole  number  of  reports  given  in 

the  R.  N.-Y.  of  late  years  indicate  that 
the  injury  is  done  by  insects.  The  Rural  has 
charged  the  injury  to  the  wire-worm — the 
many-legged  wire-worm,  a  myriapod.  Others 
have  laid  the  blame  on  the  true  wire- worm — 
the  larva  of  an  Elater.  The  latter  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  shallow  or  superficial  cavity,  but  makes 
a  deep  burrow,  and  it  cannot  be  considered 
the  frequent  cause  of  scab  in  potatoes.  The 
white  grub  eats  out  deep  cavities  also,  but  the 
many-legged  wire-worm  does  nibble  out  small 
patches  of  the  peel  and  some  of  the  underly¬ 
ing  tissue,  leaving  an  eroded-like  spot,  which 
is  sufficient  to  bring  about  an  encrusted  scale 
of  dry,  decayed  material,  and  mould,  espe¬ 
cially  on  potatoes  lying  in  the  ground  for 
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some  time  after  the  injury.  Sometimes  pota¬ 
toes  overcome  these  injuries  and  produce  a 
nearly  perfect  peel,  there  being  no  conditions 
for  scab  forming.  The  habits  of  this  class  of 
wire-worms — there  are  many  species — are 
such  that  they  feed  on  semi-decayed  vegetation 
and  moulds,  but  even  more  frequently  on  etio¬ 
lated  or  tender  growths  of  plants  and  their 
fruits,  as  leaves  and  trailing  vines  lying  close 
on  the  ground,  and  also  pumpkins,  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  lying  partly  underground,  or  at 
least  closely  imbedded.  Celery,  many  garden 
vegetables  and  the  potato  improved  and  culti¬ 
vated  to  grow  underground  with  a  tender 
etiolated  surface  while  young,  are  found  to  be 
chosen  by  these  worms,  and  where  they 
abound  in  potato  ground  some  scabby  tubers 
are  nearly  always  found  in  every  hill;  yet  I 
find  that  scabby  potatoes  are  just  as  abundant 
in  ground  where  wire-worms  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  are  entirely  absent.  Many  reports  to 
the  Rural  in  past  years  stated  the  same  facts, 
all  of  which  pointed  to  another,  or  to  many 
similar  feeders  on  growing  tubers.  My  atten¬ 
tion  was  first  directed  to  another  class  of  in¬ 
sects  feeding  on  the  tubers  by  observing  the 
actions  of  Say’s  “Streaked-wing”  Beetle  (Pter- 
ostichus  Sayi)  Fig.  207,  p.  398,  at  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes.  In  the  drill  where  potatoes  cut  in 
pieces  were  dropped,  these  beetles  were  seen 
eating  at  the  sides  of  the  pieces  where  freshly 
cut.  Whenever  they  were  frightened  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  start  them  running  a  great 
distance,  that  is,  clear  out  of  the  furrow,  but 
only  a  little  way  from  the  potato,  they  imme¬ 
diately  returned  to  it,  eating  greedily,  and 
abrading  a  depression  or  shallow  pit  in  the 
tuber.  Subsequent  observation  has  proven  to 
me  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  bite  through 
the  peel  of  a  fully  ripened  tuber,  but  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  potato  being  cut  open  as  in  the 
case  cited,  or  attack  the  young  and  tender 
growing  tubers,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
they  generally  select  the  seed  end,  the  delicate 
growing  end — that  part  which  in  other  roots 
is  provided  with  a  shielding  root  cap.  This 
part  of  a  growing  tuber  is  scarcely  covered 
with  peel  at  all,  and  hence  from  the  anterior 
half  of  the  new  potato  the  minute  morsels  can 
be  nibbled  out  for  food  by  these  beetles  almost 
as  easily  as  from  a  freshly  peeled  potato.  But 
do  the  numerous  species  of  carnivorous  ground 
beetles  also  eat  vegetable  matter,  such  as 
roots,  blades  and  seeds? 


(To  be  continued.) 


EGG  IMPREGNATION. 


Last  week  we  noted  the  fact  that  from  26 
eggs  from  our  white  Dorking  hens  seven  black 
spotted  chickens  were  produced.  This  we 
consider  a  clear  refutation  of  the  theory  that 
but  one  egg  can  be  impregnated  at  one 
time.  The  following  notes  corroborate  this 
experiment  and  show  clearly  the  folly  of  set¬ 
ting  eggs  from  a  breeding  pen  in  which  the 
cocks  have  been  recently  changed. 


FROM  J.  H.  DREVENSTEAD. 

I  believe  that  nearly  the  whole  litter  of  eggs 
are  impregnated  at  once  by  the  male,  although 
I  have  never  made  any  really  reliable  tests; 
but  observation  extending  over  a  number  of 
years  leads  me  to  the  above  conclusion.  W  hen 
hens  are  changed  from  one  male  to  another,  it 
takes  from  four  days  to  two  weeks  before  the 
progeny  will  be  affected,  and  a  series  of  exper¬ 
iments  extending  over  several  years  under  all 
possible  conditions,  would  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  time,  and  even  then  the  con¬ 
dition  and  breed  of  fowls  would  vary  contin¬ 
uously  in  this  respect.  Last  year  a  friend  of 
mine  turned  his  Hamburgs  out  of  the  pens 
in  June  to  run  with  Langshans.  Eggs  from 
the  fourth  day  showed  the  Langshan  cross. 
But  if  one  breed,  say  Asiatics,  is  turned  with  a 
male  of  a  totally  different  blood,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  how  long  it  will  take.  I  put  two  Brah¬ 
mas  in  with  a  White  Wyandotte  cockerel, 
waited  five  days  and  began  setting  the  eggs 
the  next  ten  days.  None  were  fertile,  but  af¬ 
ter  that  time  they  were  all  fertile.  I  took  out 
a  male  Andalusian  on  February  27,  replaced 
him  with  another  Andalusian,  then  eight  eggs 
were  set  March  23  and  none  proved  fertile. 
Eggs  set  after  that  date  proved  fertile.  It 
would  seem  advisable  not  to  use  or  sell  eggs 
from  a  newly-  mated  pen  until  the  cock  and 
hens  have  been  together  at  least  three  weeks, 
although  much  depends  on  the  breed  and  the 
beginning  or  ending  of  a  hen’s  litter  of  eggs. 

Mr.  Felch,  who  has  experimented  in  this 
matter,  says:  “There  are  in  the  egg  passage, 
while  a  hen  is  in  a  healthy  laying  condition, 
from  four  to  six  eggs  in  their  different  stages 
of  development,  the  last  two  nearest  the  vent 
being  beyond  the  influence  of  the  male,  if  the 
hen  has  not  been  previously  exposed.  The 
following  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  the 
spermatozoa  will  live,  doing  the  work  of  im¬ 
pregnation  in  this  egg  passage,  only  about  10 
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days,  and  we  may  say  the  dam  is  pregnant  for 
that  length  of  time.  We  placed  a  hen  that 
had  hatched  and  reared  a  brood  of  chicks, 
without  exposure,  with  a  cock  for  three  hours, 
then  isolated  her  in  a  coop  by  herself.  The 
first  two  eggs  she  laid  in  the  next  48  hours 
were  not  fertile;  eight  of  the  nine  laid  in  the 
10  days  thereafter  were  fertile.  Those  laid  after 
that  time  were  not  fertile.  We  placed  a  hen  by 
herself,  that  had  been  exposed  while  rearing 
her  brood,  and  seven  out  of  the  eight  eggs 
laid  during  the  10  days  afterward  were  fertile ; 
— but  all  eggs  laid  after  that  time  were  not. 
We  took  a  hen  that  had  just  finished  her  litter, 
wanting  to  incubate,  and  exposed  her  to  the 
male  for  three  pays,  then  cooped  her  by  her¬ 
self.  None  of  her  eggs  were  fertile.  In  this 
case  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  incubat¬ 
ing  fever  had  not  abated  so  as  to  admit  of  ef¬ 
fective  copulation.  These  experiments  which 
we  can  vouch  for,  seem  to  indicate  that  if  fe¬ 
males  are  cooped  10  days  before  saving  the 
eggs,  it  will  protect  the  breeder  in  the  purity 
of  the  blood  of  the  chickens.  But  as  some  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  whole  litter  of  eggs  is  affected 
it  is  a  better  plan,  in  changing  hens  from  one 
male  to  another,  to  do  it  at  the  close  of  a  lit¬ 
ter  of  eggs;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  after  the 
fifth  egg,  after  the  change  is  made,  the  chicks 
would,  in  19  cases  out  of  20,  be  the  progeny  of 
the  associate  sire.” 

FROM  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

By  careful  experimentation  I  found  in  rear¬ 
ing  about  100  chickens,  that  sperm  cells  all 
died  in  about  three  weeks.  This  was  deter¬ 
mined  in  two  ways:  hens  three  weeks  from 
the  rooster  laid  only  sterile  eggs.  Again, 
hens  impurely  mated  showed  no  signs  of  the 
mismating  three  weeks  after  they  were  taken 
from  the  cock.  That  is,  pullets  from  a  Light 
Brahma  which  had  run  freely  with  Leghorn 
cocks,  and  freely  mated  all  winter  with  Brown 
Leghorn  cocks  were  taken  away  and  kept  only 
with  Brahma  cocks.  Three  weeks  afterwards 
eggs  were  set  and  gave  Brahmas  true  to 
standard.  Those  set  in  one  week  showed 
cross-blood.  Those  set  two  weeks  did  so  like¬ 
wise,  but  far  less.  Without  doubt  the  active 
sperm  cells  push  up  through  the  oviduct  and 
swarm  on  the  ovaries.  As  soon  as  an  egg 
bursts  its  follicle,  the  sperm  cells  push  into  the 
egg,  become  incorporated  in  its  substance  and 
the  egg  is  impregnated.  Now,  any  egg  may 
be  impregnated  by  any  sperm  cells  that  are 
active  at  the  ovaries,  whether  laid  that  day 
or  days  before.  I  do  not  believe  that  fowls  or 
bees  are  the  least  tarnished  by  impure  mating. 

I  would  value  just  as  highly  a  pure  hen  that 
had  run  with  even  a  mongrel  rooster;  but  I 
would  wish  to  wait  three  weeks  after  the 
removal  of  the  impure  cock  before  I  used  her 
eggs  for  breeding. 

FROM  PHILANDER  WILLIAMS. 

If  the  hen  is  in  just  the  right  condition, 
neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean,  a  cock  will  impreg¬ 
nate  more  eggs  than  if  she  was  over-fat.  I 
have  known  the  tenth  egg  a  hen  laid  after 
the  cock  was  removed  from  the  pen ,  to  hatch, 
which  proves  that  a  cock  will  impregnate  ten 
eggs.  It  is  not  safe  to  set  eggs  until  a  new 
cock  has  been  two  weeks  with  the  hens. 

FROM  HENRY  HALES. 

From  many  experiments  which  I  have  seen 
reported,  and  from  my  own  experience,  it 
seems  that  if  a  hen  is  with  the  male  at  the 
right  time  a  whole  clutch  of  eggs  is  impreg¬ 
nated,  for  the  eggs  will  show  the  effects  of  a 
certain  bird  from  two  to  three  weeks  after 
separation,  so  that  before  that  time  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  calculate  on  the  eggs  from  an¬ 
other  cock.  __ _ 

from  p.  h.  JACOBS. 

The  subject  is  one  upon  which  no  conclu¬ 
sion  has  been  reached.  A  single  mating  of  a 
male  and  female  turkey  is  known  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  impregnation  of  all  the  eggs 
the  female  may  lay  until  she  begins  to  incu¬ 
bate,  whether  they  are  few  or  many.  To  give 
my  experience  with  hens,  I  will  state  that  I 
once  removed  a  male  from  the  flock,  and  kept 
the  eggs  for  hatching  after  he  was  gone,  and 
although  no  male  had  been  with  the  hens  for 
ten  days,  yet  the  eggs  laid  on  the  tenth  day 
hatched.  When  changing  cocks  (using  a  Hou- 
dan  in  place  of  a  Plymouth  Rock)  the  eggs 
showed  the  Houdan  blood  on  the  fifth  day 
after  the  Plymouth  Rock  had  been  removed. 
I  conclude  that  the  whole  matter  depends  on 
the  stage  of  progress  of  the  eggs  toward  de¬ 
velopment,  and  that  there  are  periods,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  condition,  when  only  one  or 
two  eggs  are  fertilized,  while  at  some  stages 
quite  a  number  may  be  impregnated.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  influence  of  the  male  extends  to  at 
least  five  days  after  his  removal,  and  at  some 
periods  longer.  It  is  a  problem  I  intend  to 
solve.  _ _ 

FROM  H.  S.  BABCOCK. 

I  am  in  doubt  whether  each  egg  is  separ¬ 
ately  impregnated.  I  think  that  several  may 


be  impregnated  at  once.  In  my  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  after  a  week,  eggs  will  come  true  to  the 
cock  which  has  been  running  with  the  hen, 
provided  he  performs  his  part  and  is  not 
sterile.  Cocks  are  very  rarely  sterile,  but  I 
have  heard  of  such  cases,  though  I  never  have 
had  such  a  fowl. 


PLEASANT  HOMES  FOR  OUR  BEES. 

Who  is  there  who  has  handled  bees  and 
made  them  his  associates  who  will  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  these  industrious  little  misers 
will  appreciate  any  improvement  in  their 
home  and  plantation  and  doubly  repay  any 
judicious  outlay  toward  supplying  them  with 
any  suitable  plants,  from  which  to  extract 
the  honey. 

I  believe  a  bee  is  not  happy  except  when  em¬ 
ployed  gathering  the  sweets  that  nature  stores 
in  certain  plants,  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  an  abundant  honey  harvest. 
If  you  have  no  bee  willow  near  your  apiary, 
procure  a  few  roots  or  cuttings  and  plant  them 
in  low  land  near  the  apiary.  These  will  bring 
the  earliest  pollen  which  is  the  most  useful. 
The  bark  will  crack  late  in  the  fall  and  furnish 
a  harvest  of  honey  after  frost  has  killed  all 
flowers.  Also  plant  a  few  Soft  and  Hard  Ma¬ 
ples  and  tap  them  lightly  in  two  or  three  places 
early  in  spring.  These  trees  should  be  near 
the  house,  as  many  bees  are  chilled  and  lost  in 
rambling  for  these  early  sweets.  Be  sure  to 
save  all  the  basswood  on  your  farm  and  plant 
a  few  more  in  old  pastures  for  shade.  Plant 
catnip,  the  more  the  better,  near  the  apiary. 
This  is  fine  for  the  young  bees.  Spare  all  the 
golden  rods  when  mowing  the  fence  corners, 
also  all  asters.  The  bees  will  tell  you  what 
they  are  when  in  bloom  if  you  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  your  friends.  Sow  a  patch  of  buckwheat 
July  1st  and  20tb,  Aug.  10  and  Sept.  1st.  Last, 
but  not  least,  procure  at  once  a  supply  of 
Simpson’s  Honey  Plant  from  some  reliable 
apiarist  or  seedsman.  It  can  be  sown  in  a 
hot- bed  and  transplanted  the  same  as  cabbage, 
or  sow  it  in  the  open  ground.  It  will  grow 
anywhere,  in  fence  coiners  or  waste  grouud, 
in  shade  or  cultivated  fields  planted  2%  feet 
apart.  It  can  be  sown  in  your  woods  pasture. 
It  is  a  certain  grower  and  will  “get  there” 
whether  cultivated  or  not.  This  is  beyond 
doubt,  by  far  the  best  honey  plant  of  all,  giv¬ 
ing  a  steady  flow  of  good  honey  from  the 
middle  of  July  until  killed  by  frost.  The  hon¬ 
ey  accumulates  in  the  cup  shaped  flowers  and 
if  all  is  removed,  they  will  almost  immediately 
fill  up  again,  thus  affording  an  inexhaustible 
supply  faster  than  the  busy  workers  can  re¬ 
move  and  store  it.  I  have  noticed  no  disease 
in  my  apiary  since  I  have  raised  this  honey 
plant.  I  think  the  secret  is  that  it  keeps  the 
bees  employed  gathering  good  healthy  honey 
instead  of  trying  to  extract  it  from  decaying 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  fall  months,  which 
they  are  sure  to  do  unless  they  can  work  on 
something  better.  It  is  a  medicinal  plant,  but 
is  not  eaten  or  disturbed  by  stock  of  any  kind 
and  will  take  care  of  itself  after  the  first  year. 
It  is  not  a  noxious  weed  that  will  take  possess¬ 
ion  of  your  farm,  but  is  easily  exterminated., 
Brother  apiarists,  I  can  imagine  no  lovelier 
stroll  than  one  through  my  woods  in  August  and 
September.  The  honey  plants  are  in  full  bloom 
and  the  beautiful  Italians  make  the  woods  mus¬ 
ical  from  daylight  till  dark.  I  will  not  speak 
of  the  merits  of  the  different  varieties  of  clover, 
as  of  necessity  they  will  be  sown  and  held  to 
round  out  a  full  season  for  the  most  industri¬ 
ous  creature  of  God’s  creation. 

R  S.  RUSSELL. 
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FRUIT  GROWING  IN  SALT  RIVER 
VALLEY,  ARIZONA. 


The  Salt  River  Valley  lies  near  the  center 
of  this  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  fertile  tracts  of  land  suscep¬ 
tible  of  irrigation  on  this  Continent.  This  is 
a  desert  country  and  nothing  of  value  will 
grow  except  by  irrigation.  Salt  River  is  the 
source  of  supply,  furnishing  more  water  than 
all  the  streams  of  Southern  California.  The 
Salt  River  is  the  main  tributary  of  the  Gila 
(Hela),  and  the  latter  empties  into  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River  at  Yuma.  Along  both  the  Salt 
and  Gila  Rivers  large  numbers  of  canals  are 
being  taken  out,  which  will  irrigate  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  especially 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  all  kinds  of  choice 
fruits,  early  fruits,  citron  fruits,  semi-tropic 
fruits  and  grapes,  to  perfection. 

That  this  whole  country  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  rich  and  densely  populated  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  region,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  its  resources— -a 


fertile  soil,  an  abundance  of  water  and  a  cli¬ 
mate  as  perfect  and  charming  as  nature  can 
make. 

The  Salt  River  Valley  was  the  first  to  be 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  hence  is  the 
most  fully  and  extensively  developed.  Fruit¬ 
growing  has  only  just  begun  to  be  developed, 
although  some  orchards  were  planted  8  to  12 
years  ago.  Wheat  and  barley  are  largely 
grown — whole  fields,  hundreds  of  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent,  standing  nearly  shoulder-high,  and  ready 
to  harvest.  I  never  saw  such  magnificent 
fields  of  grain  anywhere.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  “failuie”  of  a  crop  here,  the  small 
sum  that  a  farmer  pays  annually  for  the  use 
of  water  insures  his  crop  against  drought. 
He  is  absolutely  sure  of  getting  a  crop — and  a 
full  maximum  crop  at  that.  He  is  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  weather  wet  or  dry.  Hence,  farm¬ 
ing  here  is  no  lottery — the  farmer  takes  no 
chances,  bis  crops  are  certain,  provided,  of 
course,  he  does  his  own  part  well. 

But  Alfalfa!  Oh!  the  luxuriant  fields  of  it 
must  be  seen  to  be  apppreciated ,  Once  sown, 
it  lives  for  generations,  and  annually  rewards 
its  owner  with  four  or  five  cuttings  of  two 
tons  each  per  acre  of  the  richest  hay.  It  is 
the  only  pasture  and  hay  plant  grown  here. 
In  the  East  farmers  are  advised  to  go  “cau¬ 
tiously  with  Alfalfa;”  here  it  covers  whole 
farms,  and  yields  an  annual  income  of  $30  to 
$40  per  acre.  How  can  such  things  be? 
Come  and  see. 

Salt  River  Valley  lies  in  Maricopa  County, 
of  which  Phoenix  is  the  county-seat,  and  the 
largest  city  in  the  Territory,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  6,000.  Phoenix  has  a  steam 
flour  mill,  a  planing  mill,  and  two  ice-facto¬ 
ries;  gas  and  electric' lights;  streetcars  and  a 
branch  railway  connecting  it  with  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Maricopa  Junction; 
three  hotels,  three  banks  and  three  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers;  also  an  Immigration 
Union,  supported  by  the  enterprising  people. 

Wishing  to  learn  from  those  who  have  had 
the  longest  experience  with  fruit  growing  in 
this  valley,  I  called  at  the  home  of  Mr.  II.  H. 
Linville,  adjoining  Phoenix,  who  planted  the 
first  orchard  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  though 
there  is  one  several  years  its  senior,  outside 
of  this  valley.  Mr.  Linville  arrived  in  this 
valley  from  California  12  years  ago,  and  lo¬ 
cated  his  present  homstead  adjoining  the  city 
of  Phoenix.  He  went  back  to  Los  Angeles 
with  his  team  (no  railways  then)  that  same 
winter  for  a  load  of  fruit  trees  and  household 
goods,  enduring  many  hardships  incident  to 
such  pioneer  life,  but  his  present  fine  orchard 
stands  as  a  fitting  and  profitable  mon¬ 
ument  to  his  faith  in  fruit-growing  in  this 
valley.  It  is  of  this,  the  first  orchard  planted 
in  Salt  River  Valley,  that  I  wish  to  give  a  few 
notes. 

Grapes  never  fail.  The  Mission  and  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  the  best  varieties 
and  do  as  well  here  as  in  California. 

Peach  trees  are  now  well  filled  with  young 
fruit — have  had  two  partial  failures  in  12 
years.  Early  peaches,  apricots  and  pears  will 
be  ripe  by  June  1st  to  10th.  Peach  trees  are 
all  sound  and  healthy. 

Apricots  are  very  full — a  failure  last  year 
for  the  first,  due  to  an  untimely  frost.  Apri¬ 
cots  ripen  here  three  weeks  earlier  than  any¬ 
where  in  California.  Some  are  ripe  now, 
May  10. 

Pears  are  this  year  a  partial  failure.  Winter 
Nelis  is  the  best  variety — that  and  Beurrd  Diel 
are  full,  all  others  short.  Winter  Nelis  has 
ripened  four  crops  since  planted  six  years  ago. 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  planted  11  years  ago  has 
fruited  nine  years.  Last  year  one  tree  bore 
250  pounds  of  fruit,  yet  it  bloomed  as  fully  this 
spring,  only  to  be  set  back  by  a  frost;  but  as  if 
determined  to  bear  fruit  it  bloomed  out  the 
second  time.  So  with  all  the  pear  trees  I  saw. 
Some  third  grown  fruit  and  blossoms  on  every 
tree,  and  this  after  bearing  so  heavy  a  crop  as 
to  bend  the  limbs  out  of  shape. 

Among  apples  the  White  Winter  Pearmain 
is  the  best,  being  a  vigorous  grower,  a  profuse 
and  persistent  bearer  of  good  apples.  Mr.  L. 
has  about  100  trees  of  this  variety,  every  tree 
of  which  has  borne  fruit  every  year  for  nine 
years— planted  11  years  ago.  They  yielded 
last  year  three  to  eight  bushels  of  sound  ap¬ 
ples  to  the  tree  and  were  sold  at  not  less  than 
five  cents  per  pound.  Thus  the  best  and  larg¬ 
est  trees  brought  an  income  of  $20  per  tree  and 
over,  while  the  average  was  about  $12  50  per 
tree,  making  the  yield  per  acre  of  100  trees, 
the  sum  of  $1,250. 

Mr.  L.  recommends  planting  all  fruit  trees 
close— apple  trees  20  feet,  and  peaches,  12 
feet  in  this  warm  climate,  so  they  may  shade 
each  other  and  the  ground. 

In  all  cases  those  trees  that  had  the  most 
shade,  grew  the  most  thiftily,  and  bore  the 
most  and  best  fruit. 

At  least  half  a  dozen  W.  W.  Pearmain 
trees  11  years  old  measured  11  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  of  trunk,  a  foot  high  from  the  ground. 

All  the  trees,  apple,  pear,  peach  andaprico, 
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are  remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous.  Not  a 
sign  of  disease  or  blight  or  decay  or  of  insect 
depredations  can  be  seen.  There  are  no  in¬ 
sects  here  injurious  to  either  fruit  or  fruit 
trees.  Not  a  wormy  apple  or  peach  has  yet 
been  found.  Birds  do  more  damage  than  in¬ 
sects. 

The  only  pests  in  this  valley  are  the  house¬ 
fly,  little  red  ant,  and  cockroach.  Lice,  fleas 
and  bedbugs  are  unknown  here.  The  chinch- 
bug,  the  potato  bug  and  the  frisky  grasshop¬ 
per  dwell  not  here  to  the  farmer’s  sorrow. 

Men  work  in  the  harvest-field  all  day  long 
in  midsummer,  and  the  women  over  the  cook- 
stoves,  yet  neither  sun-stroke  nor  “blizzard- 
stroke”  threatens  the  lives  of  those  who  dwell 
jn  this  land  of  perpetual  sunshine  for  health  or 
for  homes. 

True,  the  midsummer  days  become  very 
warm;  but  110°  to  115°  in  the  shade  here,  is 
more  easily  endured  and  with  less  danger, 
than  85°  to  90°  in  the  moister  atmosphere  of 
the  States  East.  Our  atmosphere  is  dry,  warm 
and  very  equable — no  sudden  changes— hence, 
“taking  cold”  is  seldom  known.  For  nine 
months  we  have  the  finest,  mildest,  most 
charming  and  healthiest  climate  known  in  the 
United  States.  The  U.  S.  Army  records  show 
that  Fort  McDowell,  near  Salt  River  Valley, 
is  the  healthiest  locality  in  the  United  States. 
This  climate  has  proved  itself  especially 
adaped  to  relieve  most  cases  of  throat  and 
lung  diseases  which  have  come  here.  Catarrh, 
bronchitis,  asthma  and  consumption  are  often 
cured  by  a  residence  here. 

If  these  lines  interest  any  one  let  him  come 
and  see  this  emerald  gem  of  an  oasis,  in  its 
brown  desert  setting  of  the  vast  arid  South¬ 
west.  F.  s.  G. 

Phoenix,  Arizona. 
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BLACKSM1THING  ON  THE  FARM. 


CHAIN  MAKING. 


JAS.  M.  DREW. 


To  make  a  link  for  a  chain  take  a  piece  of 
%  inch  iron,  heat  to  about  three  inches  from 
the  end  and  bend  it  into  the  form  shown  at 
Fig.  190  ;  then  cut  it  off  on  the  bardie  so  as 
to  leave  a  U-sbaped  piece,  about  three  inches 
long.  Keep  this  for  a  pattern  by  which  to 
make  all  the  other  links.  This  will  insure  hav¬ 
ing  all  the  links  of  the  chain  the  same  length. 
Make  another  U  like  the  pattern.  Now  the 
chain  tongs  will  come  into  play.  Take  hold  of 
the  bent  part  of  the  U  and  heat  the  two  ends 
The  scarfing  is  done  by  simply  flattening  the 
inside  corner  of  each  end  in  a  bead-shape,  as 
shown  at  2.  Strike  the  inside  corner  of 
the  left  leg,  then  turn  over  and  flatten  the 
corresponding  corner  of  the  other  leg  ;  then 
bend  over  the  horn  of  the  anvil  into  the  shape 
shown  at  3.  This  will  bring  the  two 
beveled  or  scarfed  corners  together.  Now 
bring  it  to  a  welding  heat  and  strike  a  quick 
blow  on  each  side.  This  will  make  a  link 
something  like  the  one  shown  at  4.  Now 
work  it  over  the  end  of  the  horn  to  get  the 
iron  down  to  something  like  the  original  size. 
This  will  spread  the  link  out  into  the  shape 
shown  at  5. 

To  get  the  link  properly  shaped,  do  not  hold 
it  flat  on  the  anvil  ;  but  at  a  slant  as  shown  at 

6.  This  will  avoid  making  the  form  shown  at 

7.  A  very  common  mistake  is  made  by  striking 
too  near  the  middle  of  the  link.  A  finished 
link  should  look  about  like  that  shown  at  8. 

The  beginner  will  perhaps  have  to  heat  the 
link  several  times  before  getting  it  shaped  and 
smoothed  off  ;  but  with  a  little  practice  he 
will  be  able  to  make  and  finish  a  link  with 
only  three  heats— one  heat  to  bend  and  cut 
off  the  iron,  one  to  scarf  and  bend  the  ends, 
and  the  third  to  weld  and  finish  off. 

In  the  course  here  at  Coi  nell  each  student 
makes  a  chain  7>£  feet  long  (about  50  links) 
and  puts  a  ring  in  one  end  and  a  hook  in  the 
other. 

To  make  a  ring,  take  a  piece  of  iron  about 
3  1-7  times  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  in¬ 
tended  ring  and  upset  both  ends  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  two  irons  in  the  first  lesson. 
Be  sure  to  scarf  on  opposite  sides  so  that  when 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  ring  the  ends  will  fit 
as  at  9.  The  welding  is  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  two  irons.  Do  not  attempt  to 
make  the  ring  in  the  last  link  of  the  chain, 
but  make  the  ring,  then  join  it  to  the  chain 
with  another  link.  This  will  also  apply  to  the 
hook. 

To  make  the  hook  take  a  piece  of  %-inch 
square  iron,  and  about  four  inches  from  the 
end  mark  off  a  space  about  2%  inches  long 
and  work  it  down  to  half  an  inch  round ;  then 
bend  it  over  in  the  shape  shown  at  10. 
and  weld  the  pieces  together,  beginning  next 
the  ring  and  working  toward  you.  After 
welding  work  it  into  the  shape  shown  at 


1,  and  then  cut  off,  and  handling  it  with  the 
bolt-tongs,  draw  it  out  to  a  point.  In  draw¬ 
ing  iron  out  to  a  point,  alwavs  draw  it  out 
square  first,  then  round  it.  Never  strike  iron 
after  it  coo's  to  a  dark  cherry-red.  This  piece 
should  be  about  eight  inches  long  when  drawn 
out.  Now  bend  it  about  as  much  as  shown 


Fig.  190. 


at  12  and  then  bevel  the  outside  of  the 
hook,  so  that  a  section  through  where  the  dot¬ 
ted  line  is  drawn  at  13  will  look  like  14. 
This  beveling  will  expand  the  outside  of 
the  hook  and  force  it  around  to  about  the 
proper  form  shown  at  14. 

We  are  each  required  to  make  a  swivel  and 
put  it  in  our  chain;  but  as  this  is  a  somew  hat 
difficult  piece  of  work,  it  is  left  till  we  have 
had  more  practice. 


CARE  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


On  many  farms  there  are  disabled  machines 
useless  and  laid  aside  with  a  scolding  at  the 
manufacturer.  We  have  often  wondered  when 
examining  them  if  these  scoldings  were  always 
justifiable.  Farmers  have  often  complained  to 
us  of  the  difficulty  of  following  the  printed  di¬ 
rections  sent  with  their  machines.  Some  say 
they  follow  the  directions  exactly,  and  then 
fiud  themselves  unable  to  start  the  machine. 
Others  say  they  keep  bolts  and  screws  tight 
and  yet  the  machines  break  or  shake.  For  all 
these  troubles  the  manufacturers  are  blamed- 
There  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  We 
have  never  heard  the  manufacturer’s  side  of 
this  one,  so  we  sent  the  following  questions  to 
some  of  our  leading  implement  houses: 

1.  What  proportion  of  the  farmers  that  buy 
your  implements  can  put  them  together  and 
run  them  successfully  without  help? 

2.  W  hat  proportion  of  tools  and  implements 
do  you  think  are  broken  by  careless  handling 
or  by  being  improperly  put  together? 

3.  What  instructions  do  you  give  for  run¬ 
ning  your  machines,  and  can  you  generally 
make  them  plain  enough  to  prevent  trouble? 

We  give  below  samples  of  the  answers  re¬ 
ceived  from  various  implement  men.  It  will 
be  seen  that  both  sides  claim  good  cases.  We 
should  say  that  the  controversy  settles  one 
thing  conclusively,  viz:— when  a  farmer  buys  a 
good  and  intricate  machine  he  has  got  to  study 
it  out  and  thoroughly  understand  it,  before 
he  can  hope  to  use  it  successfully. 

Our  dealings  are  mostly  with  the  implement 
dealers  and  not  with  farmers  direct,  so  we  are 
not  in  position  to  know  positively,  but  we 


think  that  most  of  the  machines  we  make  are 
started  by  farmers  with  little  assistance  other 
than  the  printed  directions  we  send  with  each 
machine.  We  find  a  large  part  of  the  break¬ 
ages  occurs  through  carelessness,  either  in  put¬ 
ting  machines  together,  or  in  not  watching  to 
see  that  nuts,  bolts,  etc.,  stay  tight,  or  in  not 
oiling,  or  in  not  housing  or  caring  for  ma¬ 
chines  or  in  careless  handling.  We  think  our 
directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  cur 
machines  will  enable  almost  any  one  to  handle 
them. 

We  are  not  able  to  state  what  proportion  of 
the  farmers  that  “buy  our  implements  can  put 
them  together  and  run  them  successfully 
without  help.”  We  know  that  many  of  our 
best  tools  are  often  condemned,  and  when  we 
see  them  we  find  that  the  only  trouble  with 
them  was  that  they  were  not  put  together 
right,  and  in  many  cases  there  are  printed  di¬ 
rections  sent  with  them,  which  the  owners 
seem  to  ignore;  at  all  events  they  go  contrary 
to  them,  so  that  it  is  a  common  re¬ 
mark  that  the  “only  agricultural  implements 
which  the  farmer  can  understand  without  par¬ 
ticular  showing  are  the  hoe  and  spade.”  For 
instance,  a  few  years  since  we  sold  a  man  a 
self  dumping  rake.  The  teeth  were  raised  by 
right  and  left  hand  ratchets  or  gears.  The 
next  year  he  wrote  us  “Last  year  my  rake 
worked  finely,  but  this  year  we  have  to  dump 
it  by  hand  for  we  cannot  make  the  rake  op- 
perate  at  all  by  means  of  the  wheels.”  We 
wrote  him  to  see  that  there  was  no  bind  in  any 
part  and  that  it  was  oiled,  but  he  could  not 
make  it  work.  Mr.  Nye,  the  patentee,  was 
passing  within  a  few  miles  of  his  place  and  as 
the  farmer  was  a  prominent  man  in  that  lo¬ 
cality,  we  had  him  go  out  and  see  the  rake. 
He  took  hold  of  the  shafts  and  said  “Let  us 
change  the  wheels.”  The  only  trouble  was 
that  the  man  (and  he  was  not  an  ignorant 
man)  had  got  his  wheels  on  wrong.  Of  course, 
he  was  greatly  chagrined,  but  never  after 
that  would  he  allow  a  word  to  be  said  against 
the  rake. 

A  great  proportion  of  tools  and  implements 
are  broken  because  those  who  operate  them 
do  not  understand  them,  say,  mowing  ma¬ 
chines,  sulky  plows,  etc.  It  is  a  common  re¬ 
mark  as  a  farmer  comes  in  to  get  repairs  for 
his  machine  or  tools,  “I  have  used  that  tedder 
(or  whatever  it  might  be)  for  a  long  time,  and 
never  broke  the  first  thing  about  it  until  I 
loaned  it  to  my  neighbor,  and  he  had  not  used 
it  half  an  hour  before  he  broke  it.”  Now  the 
trouble  with  the  neighbor  was  he  had  seen 
the  owner  use  the  machine,  and  it  moved  along 
so  prettily  and  easily  that  he  wants  to  try  it, 
and  takes  it  home,  and  without  any  showing 
he  mounts  the  seat,  and  before  he  is  aware  of 
it  he  is  in  trouble,  and  the  result  is  a  broken 
tool  or  machine  and  the  neighbor  condems  it 
when  he  and  not  the  machine  is  at  fault. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  our  customers  the 
importance  of  understanding  our  directions 
before  they  commence  putting  the  machine 
together,  but  oftentimes  the  directions  are  dis¬ 
regarded  or  are  not  understood,  and  when  the 
machine  does  not  work,  instead  of  consulting 
the  printed  instructions, the  owner  sends  at  once 
to  the  factory,  usually  saying  the  machine 
is  imperfect. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  lime 
and  money, both  to  manufacturers  and  farm¬ 
ers,  if  the  latter  had  a  better  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  machines. 

We  have  made  considerable  inquiry  among 
our  sources  of  information,  and  conclude,  as 
regards  goods  of  our  manufacture  as  follows: 
Almost  ail  farmers  can  set  up  and  run  our 
goods  without  skilled  help.  The  proportion  of 
breakages  must  be  very  small  indeed.  We 
give  full  instructions  where  we  think  they  are 
needed.  In  other  cases  instructions  are  brief. 
In  others  no  instructions  at  all  are  given.  We 
have  no  complaints  and  believe  our  treatment 
of  this  matter  suits  the  consumer  generally. 


The  most  important  lesson  in  the  economical 
care  of  machinery  which  the  farmer  needs  to 
learn  is,  to  protect  it  from  the  weather.  The 
power  of  the  “elements,”  rain,  snow  and  wind, 
does  more  in  the  work  of  disintegration  and 
change  every  hour  than  all  the  steam  power 
upon  earth  could  accomplish  since  the  world 
was  created.  Mountains  are  leveled  down, 
rocks  are  crumbled  away,  thousands  of  bill 
ions  of  tons  of  water  are  raised  in  the  air  from 
oceans  and  rivers  and  lakes  to  fall  back  in 
rain.  Forests  and  flowers  come  and  go  at 
their  giant  bidding;  and  yet  the  farmer  leaves 
his  delicate  reaper  or  thrasher  exposed  to  all 
their  power,  and  wonders  why  it  so  soon  gives 
way.  The  advice  to  house  implements  is  so 
much  more  important  than  any  and  all  else  I 
could  give  that  I  might  stop  here,  but  would 
say,  a  small  portion  of  the  money  lost  in 
implements  giving  way  comes  of  want  of 
proper  attention  to  keep  nuts  tight,  oiling, 
etc.  Fully  ninety-  nine-one-hundredths  of  the 
farmers  to  whom  we  sell,  seem  capable  of  put¬ 
ting  the  implements  together  and  running 


them  without  help  if  forced  to  do  it — necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention.  I  don’t  think  over 
two  per  cent,  are  seriously  broken  by  careless 
handling.  We  send  our  printed  instructions 
with  thrashers,  drills,  mowers,  engines  and  all 
complicated  machinery,  and  as  a  general  rule, 
farmers  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding 
them.  So  much  have  we  found  this  the  case 
that  we  have  abandoned  sending  men  from 
the  factory  to  set  up  implements  or  machines 
of  any  kind,  trustmg  that  our  directions  will 
enable  the  purchaser  to  put  them  to  work 
himself. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  state  what  portion  of 
the  farmers  that  buy  implements  can  put  them 
together,  and  run  them  without  help.  You 
would  be  surprised  to  see  how  few  there  are 
that  really  understand  the  setting  up  of  the 
implement,  and  the  putting  it  in  proper  order 
for  work.  We  are  particular  to  put  instruc¬ 
tions  on  every  machine,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  we  find  that  where  the  complaints  come 
regarding  the  working  of  the  machine  they 
have  beenputup  wrong,  and  when  the  own¬ 
ers  are  asked  if  they  have  read  the  directions 
they  have  said  no.  We  find  that  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  tools  are  broken  by  careless  handling. 
Asa  general  rule,  we  regret  to  say  that'purchas- 
ers  of  machinery  are  very  careless,  many  times 
putting  no  oil  on  parts  that  should  be  lubri¬ 
cated  and  seeming  to  disregard  entirely  the  di¬ 
rections;  also  in  their  carelessness  regarding 
the  setting  up  of  bolts  and  nuts.  If  a  little 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  directions 
which  are  given  with  nearly  all  implements 
there  would  be  fewer  causes  for  complaint,  and 
much  less  breakage  of  tools. 

We  send  very  full  and  complete  instructions 
with  every  implement  that  we  manu¬ 
facture,  and  if  farmers  would  read  over  the  di¬ 
rections  and  instructions,  and  follow  the  same, 
it  would  be  very  much  better  for  them.  We 
find  the  greatest  trouble  arises  from  the  far¬ 
mer  not  reading  and  paying  attention  to 
these  instructions,  thinking  that  he  knows 
more  about  the  use  of  implements  than  the 
manufacturer  does.  We  occasionally  have 
complaints  against  a  particular  machine  that 
is  the  same  as  thousands  of  others  that  are 
giving  perfect  satisfaction,  yet  every  imple¬ 
ment  that  we  turn  out  is  thoroughly  inter¬ 
changeable  in  its  parts  ;  that  is,  one  is  a  com¬ 
plete  duplicate  of  every  other.  If  one  will  do 
good  work,  all  will,  if  the  owners  follow  in¬ 
structions. 

“  Wbat  proportion  of  tools  and  imple¬ 
ments  are  broken  by  careless  handling  or 
by  being  improperly  put  together  ?”  Our  an¬ 
swer  to  this  would  be,  seven  eighths.  We  aim 
to  give  such  directions  that  any  ordinary 
school  boy  could  put  together  our  machinery 
and  operate  it  without  the  assistance  of  ex¬ 
perts.  We  have  known  farmers  to  telegraph 
for  an  expert  to  be  sent  them  immediately, 
and  all  that  would  be  required,  would  be  per¬ 
haps  to  screw  up  one  nut  that  they  had  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  loose,  thereby  disengaging 
certain  portions  of  machinery,  because  it  was 
not  properly  set  up,  and  directions  followed. 
We  think  manufacturers  in  general  give  very 
explicit  directions  in  regard  to  operating  ma¬ 
chinery  manufactured  by  them,  and  we  do 
think  that  the  greatest  trouble  arising  from 
first-class  machinery  is  owing  to  the  neglect  to 
read  the  instructions  and  directions.  We  are 
aware  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  ma¬ 
chinery  placed  upon  the  market  at  a  very  low 
price,  far  below  what  first-class  machinery 
can  be  manufactured  for  ;  the  only  point  in 
making  sales  is  the  price,  yet  farmers  ex¬ 
pect  that  this  machinery  so  purchased  at  far 
below  the  actual  cost  of  first-class  machinery 
will  do  the  work  of  similar  goods  made  of 
first-class  material  and  by  first-class  work¬ 
manship.  The  most  thoroughly  constructed 
machinery,  and  that  of  the  best  material  will 
always  be  found  to  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end, 
where  quality  of  work,  quantity  and  dur¬ 
ability  are  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  too 
often  the  case  that  some  farmers,  in  the 
event  of  breakage,  immediately  claim  that  the 
material  was  defective  when  in  reality  it  was 
entirely  their  own  fault;  but  in  this 
respect  farmers  are  similar  to  many  other 
classes  of  people.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact  that  of  the  large  number  of  hay  presses 
and  other  implements  we  have  sent  to  Europe, 
South  America  and  Australia,  we  never  yet 
have  had  a  complaint  on  account  of  defective 
workmanship,  breakage,  or  faulty  operation. 
We  are  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  this,  for 
we  do  not  believe  the  European  farmer  has  a 
better  knowledge  of  machinery  than  our  own 
intelligent  farmer  ;  simply  the  European 
takes  more  care  to  study  the  directions. 

We  think  that  the  proportion  of  farmers 
who  buy  our  implements,  and  can  put  them 
up  and  run  them  successfully,  averages  about 
75  per  cent.  We  think  that  the  proportion  of 
tools  and  implements  that  are  broken  by 
farmers,  by  careless  handling  and  being  im¬ 
properly  put  together,  is  about  75  per  cent. 
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We  give  full  and  complete  instructions  for 
setting  up  and  operating  our  machines  ;  if 
they  are  carefully  followed  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  machines  will  not  work  and  last  a 
great  deal  longer  than  they  do  at  present. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  farmers  could 
save  much  time  and  annoyance  to  themselves 
by  taking  more  pains  and  studying  the  crude 
art  of  putting  together  machinery  used  by 
them.  As  a  rule  we  find  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  farmers  are  not  capable  of 
putting  machines  together  without  assistance; 
although  each  step  in  the  process  is  detailed 
in  our  instruction  book.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  a  large  amount  of  breakages  of  parts  is 
caused  by  improperly  putting  together.  We 
believe  that  the  average  farmer  could,  if  he 
would  give  attention  to  instructions,  avoid  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense.  Another 
suggestion  to  the  farmer,  though  not  directly 
in  this  line,  is  to  buy  his  machinery  nearer  to 
manufacturers’ prices.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  paying  on  short  time  or  buying  for  cash. 
The  Eastern  farmers  are  more  apt  to  do  this 
than  those  in  the  new  country  in  the  West, 
where  one,  two  and  three  years’  payments  are 
asked  for,  making  it  impossible  to  sell  to  them 

excepting  at  a  large  profit. 

♦  ♦  ♦ - 

MR.  TERRY  TALKS. 

Why  farmers  pay  less  attention  to  their  gar¬ 
dens  than  to  their  fields ;  cultivating  both 
together ;  easier  to  hoe  weeds  three  times 
than  once\  hard  work  killing  well-rooted 
weeds ;  surprise  at  Mr.  Minch's  theory  of 
potato  cultivation;  a  convenient  the¬ 
ory  for  some  Ohio  farmers. 

Will  any  one  deny  that  farmers,  as  a  class^ 
neglect  their  gardens  more,  yes,  very  much 
more,  than  they  do  their  fields?  Probably  not. 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  they  do  this.  They 
usually  have  many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  the 
larger  jobs  naturally  get  the  first  attention 
The  result  is  that  when  they  get  around  to 
the  garden  it  is  too  late  to  do  the  work  to  the 
best  advantage.  When  the  writer  came  on  to 
his  farm,  20  years  ago,  he  found  a  half-acre 
garden  spot  fenced  off  with  a  picket  fence. 
He  managed  this  for  some  years  in  the  ne¬ 
glectful  way  mentioned  above,  then  turned  it 
into  the  field,  and  all  the  garden  we  have  had 
since  has  been  in  the  field  of  clover  sod  that 
was  broken  up  that  spring  for  potatoes.  The 
rows  are  made  to  correspond  with  the  potato 
rows,  so  all  has  to  be  cultivated  and  cared  for 
at  the  same  time.  This  has  solved  the  garden 
problem  for  us.  Come  what  will,  we  do  tend 
to  our  potatoes,  and  we  have  to  care  for  the 
garden  at  the  same  time. 

Last  year  we  set  out  a  piece  of  strawberriesi 
about  three  rods  by  14,  right  in  the  potato 
field,  in  the  same  way.  Every  time  the  pota¬ 
toes  were  cultivated  the  strawberries  had  the 
same  attention.  But,  thanks  to  the  harrow 
and  the  horse  hoe,  the  potatoes  needed  no 
hand-hoeing,  which  the  strawberries  did.  W e 
must  have  hoed  them  carefully  12  or  15  times 
over,  for  we  were  bound  to  have  them  clean 
and  have  them  do  their  best.  I  have  read 
somewhere  that  it  was  easier  to  hoe  the  fruit 
garden  three  times  than  once.  Now  that  is 
the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  strongly.  The 
idea  is  that  it  is  easier  to  move  the  surface  a 
little  and  keep  weeds  back,  say  once  a  week, 
before  they  have  come  in  sight  at  all,  for  three 
weeks,  than  to  let  the  garden  go  three  weeks 
and  then  hoe  up  and  kill  the  well 
rooted  weeds.  So  when  I  write  of  hoeing 
those  strawberries  a  dozen  or  more  times, 
readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  mostly 
fast  work,  in  clean  mellow  soil,  and  no  more 
time  was  spent  in  going  over  three  or  four  times, 
perhaps,  than  some  spend  on  one  hoeing.  And 
then  there  was  a  great  deal  more  satisfaction. 
How  I  used  to  hate  hoeing  in  father’s  garden, 
35  years  ago,  when  they  hoed  weeds  instead  of 
moving  the  soil,  to  prevent  their  everseeing 
day-light  !  How  I  like  to  hoe  now,  just  mel¬ 
lowing  the  surface  of  the  soil,  what  little 
the  cultivator  leaves,  and  feeling  all  the  time 
that  I  am  saving  all  the  plant  food  for  the 
crop,  and  keeping  the  surface  mellow  to  check 
evaporation  and  let  in  the  air  1  It  is  business 
now,  and  I  enjoy  it.  It  was  drudgery  then, 
and  I  hated  it. 

But  I  fail  once  in  a  while;  so  I  know  how  it 
goes  to  hoe  once  instead  of  three  times.  Last 
summer  we  were  very  busy  trying  to  get  our 
new  barn  done  in  time  to  put  in  the  hay.  AVe  did 
the  cultivating  all  right  ;  but  the  hand-hoeing 
of  that  strawberry  patch  had  to  wait.  AVe 
are  much  troubled  with  purslane.  AVhile  we 
rested  the  hoe,  this  got  well  started,  and 
didn’t  we  have  a  time  of  it  afterwards!  AVe 
ended  it  ;  but  a  light  stirring  of  the  surface 
in  time  would  have  ended  it  before  it  came 
up,  with  far  less  labor. 

Such  experiences  have  made  me  more  than 
ever  determined  to  keep  the  upper  hand  of  the 
weeds  this  year— in  short  to  “hoe  three 
times  instead  of  once.”  And  then  I  fully  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  extra  tillage  will  be  more  than 


paid  for  by  the  increased  crop  ;  so  really  the 
weed  killing  will  cost  nothing.  AVe  have  100 
rods  of  strawberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  currants  set  out  this  spring. 
Just  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  to  go  on  to  the 
land  without  injury,  after  each  shower  or 
rainy  spell  this  will  be  cultivated  and  hoed, 
once  a  week  any  way,  if  it  does  not  rain. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  what  Mr.  Elj 
Minch  said  in  these  columns  a  few  weeks  since 
in  regard  to  cultivating.  In  substance  it  was 
that  he  cultivated  his  potatoes  as  much  as  he 
could  before  they  were  up  and  as  little  as  he 
could  afterwards.  Much  cultivation  was  an  in¬ 
jury  to  the  crop.  AVith  his  tremendous  ma¬ 
nuring  he  may  raise  large  crops  without  con¬ 
stant  cultivation ;  but  I  believe  he  can  raise 
them  cheaper  with  less  manure  and  more  til¬ 
lage,  and  that  shallow  and  proper  cultivation, 
at  the  right  time,  can  do  only  good  and  never 
any  harm.  The  doctrine  of  little  cultivation 
of  potatoes  would  suit  many  farmers  in  Ohio 
— those  who,  owing  to  the  drought,  had  to 
buy  their  potatoes  last  year,  or  those  who  cul¬ 
tivated  thoroughly  and  often,  but  on  no  better 
land.  [The  R.  N-Y.  was  also  surprised  at  Mr. 
Minch’s  statement.  Eds.]  As  a  rule,  farmers 
are  ready  enough  to  buy  strawberry  and 
other  plants  for  the  fruit  garden ;  but  some 
way  they  seem  to  expect  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves  almost  after  they  are  once  set  out. 
Now,  taken  in  time,  as  I  have  explained  above, 
it  is  not  much  work  to  take  good  care  of  all, 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  good  eating  to  be  got  from 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  eating  that  most 
farmers  would  never  have  unless  they  pro¬ 
duced  it  themselves.  Any  reader  who  will  go 
at  it,  systematically,  to  take  good  care  of  his 
fruit  garden,  will  soon  agree  with  me.  Make 
it  long  and  narrow,  if  convenient,  and  have 
rows  wide  enough  to  use  a  horse  easily, 
with  good  head-lands  to  turn  around  on.  A  lit¬ 
tle  land  is  not  so  much  an  object  to  the  farmer 
as  convenience  in  tending.  AVhen  I  ride  by  a 
little  neglected  patch  of  small  fruits  and 
weeds,  and  see  fine  fields  of  corn  and  oats  and 
clover  on  the  same  farm,  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  pity  for  the  man  who  doesn’t  try  as  hard 
to  grow  as  fine  eating  crops  for  himself  and 
family  as  he  does  for  his  stock.  Do  you  say 
he  buys  his  small  fruits — it  is  cheaper  than  to 
fuss  with  them?  Ah!  no  he  doesn’t,  at  least 
not  freely,  once  in  a  hundred  times.  That  lit¬ 
tle  neglected  patch  serves  as  an  excuse  for  not 
buying,  and  essentially  for  going  without. 
Now  isn”t  this  so,  friends? 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 


HARDINESS  OF  THE  YELLOAV  WOOD. 

A  NOTE  FROM  PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

Prof.  Sargent’s  words  of  praise  of  the 
Yellow- AVood  (Cladrastis  tinctoria)  quoted  iu 
the  R.  N.-Y.,  are  suggestive,  as  this  Southern 
tree — so  restricted  in  its  native  range — is  also 
hardy  in  Central  Iowa,  where  even  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  form  of  the  Red  Cedar  winter-kills. 

The  species  from  the  Amour  River  in  Asia 
(Cladrastis  Amurensis)  is  also  hardy  and  beau¬ 
tiful  on  our  grounds,  and  I  believe  it  will 
thrive  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 

Ames,  Iowa. 


ftuual  topics. 


ROAD  IMPLEMENTS. 


the  square  flat  sections  of  track  drop  down  in 
front  and  are  drawn  up  behind.  English  ex- 


Fig.  206. 


perimenters  claim  good  results  for  this  de¬ 
vice,  but  our  contemporary,  the  Farm  Imple¬ 
ment  News,  thinks  it  appears  somewhat  like  a 
man  lifting  himself  by  his  boot  straps. 


PORTABLE  FENCE. 

I  USE  something  in  the  line  of  a  portable 
fence  that  is  not  patented,  which  1  show  at 
Fig.  208.  The  post  consists  of  four  pieces  a. 


b.  b.  c:  a.  is  made  of  inch  board  about  five 
feet  long  and  eight  inches  wide,  and  there 
is  some  saving  of  lumber  if  it  is  cut  in  the  shape 
shown  b.  b.  It  should  be  made  of  two-inch 
plank  and  by  ripping  may  be  made  from  a 
piece  eight  inches  wide  and  as  long  as  the 
hight  of  fence  desired ;  c  is  four  inches  wide 


Fig.  207. 


The  machine  shown  at  Fig.  205  was  seen 
in  use  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Farm  Imple¬ 
ment  News.  AVe  think  the  drawing  is  clear 


and  its  use  is  readily  seen.  The  pannels  should 
be  made  of  good  fencing  boards  and  of  con. 
venient  length,  say  12  feet  to  16  feet,  and  they 


Fig.  205. 


enough  to  show  how  the  machine  is  made.  It 
is  put  on  an  ordinary  wagon  frame.  It  is  all 
of  wood  but  the  scraper,  which  is  made  of 
iron.  Any  blacksmith  should  be  able  to  make 
one.  We  are  assured  that  the  road  made 
with  this  machine  is  wide  and  well  rounded 
up.  Here  is  a  chance  to  show  the  neighbors 
at  a  small  cost  what  a  first-class  road  machine 
will  do. 

Fig.  206  shows  a  curious  machine  invented 
by  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  roads  were 
so  bad  that  he  had  trouble  in  getting  his  pro¬ 
ducts  to  market — so  this  “endless  railway” 
was  invented.  The  picture  explains  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  device.  As  the  wheel  turns  about,  I 


should  be  put  together  with  the  strips  e.  e 
four  inches  wide,  and  the  middle  one  inclined 
as  shown  to  prevent  endward  movement. 
The  upper  board  should  have  a  notch  on  the 
under  side  at  the  ends  so  as  to  fit  on  the  cleat 
near  the  top  of  the  post. 

One  end  of  the  board,  a,  may  be  longer  than 
the  other,  and  the  long  and  short  ends  should 
alternate  or  may  be  fastened  to  small 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  if  much  ex¬ 
posed  to  heavy  winds. 

I  have  used  this  fence  for  several  years  and 
find  it  very  convenient,  especially  in  winter. 

Manson,  Iowa.  J.  f  e. 


A  SUGGESTION  IN  ROAD-MAKING. 

I  have  something  new  to  me  in  road-making, 
which  I  think  good.  At  the  breaking  up  or 
thawing  out  of  roads  in  the  spring  while  it 
has  thawed  in  the  road  only  a  few  inches  deep 
and  the  footing  is  good  and  the  mud  sloshy 
and  soft,  I  would  take  a  road  machine  and 
make  a  ditch,  shoving  what  I  can  to  the 
center,  pressing  the  water  to  the  surface,  let¬ 
ting  it  pass  into  the  ditch  and  run  off.  Go 
over  exactly  the  same  track  the  next  day,  open¬ 
ing  the  ditch  again,  letting  more  water  off. 
Repeat  the  operation  the  third  day  and  it  will 
begin  to  form  a  crust.  AVhen  this  begins  to 
form,  next  time  going  over,  take,  say,  one  foot 
beyond  and  next  to  the  ditch  where  the  dirt 
will  be  drier  and  put  that  on  top  of  the  track ; 
in  that  way  you  cau  have  a  dry  track  and  good 
road  even  before  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
and  a  team  will  go  over  10  miles  in  one  day, 
and  repeat  until  it  is  dry  and  smooth;  then  if 
it  rains  the  water  will  pass  right  off  and  the 
road  will  be  good  in  a  few  hours.  Keep  it 
smoothed  up  and  the  travel  will  pack  it  while 
drying  harder  than  any  other  way.  The 
travel  is  directed  right  to  the  center  and  each 
side  of  the  track  will  work  easier  when  you 
get  ready  to  do  general  work  thau  if  traveled 
over  promiscuously,  and  work  will  cost  less 
labor  in  that  way  than  if  one  waits  till  the 
road  is  in  good  order  to  work.  Besides,  there 
will  be  more  comfort  for  man  and  beast  for 
less  money  than  if  one  waits.  c.  P.  H. 

Pittsfield,  Ill. 


NOTES  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

A  backward  spring;  magnolias ,  rhododen¬ 
drons  and  azaleas;  wistarias ,  the  weeping 
dogwood ,  honeysuckles ,  sycamores ,  horse- 
chestnuts, ,  lindens,  ashes,  Daphne  cneorum, 
Spircea  grandiflora;  the  Beach  plum, 
Stuartia  Japonica;  the  American  and 
Japan  Red-buds,  Caraganas,  the  Asiatic 
Shad-bxish,  etc. 

(May  26.) 

So  far  the  weather  has  been  cold  and  wet, 
and  trees  and  shrubs  are  looking  exception, 
ally  clean  and  fresh,  but  their  blooming  time 
is  some  seven  to  ten  days  later  than  it  usually 
is  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Magnolia  Umbrella  is  opening  its  large 
white  flowers. 

The  first  flowers  (greenish-yellow)  of  Mag¬ 
nolia  cordata  are  opening. 

Nothing  in  our  garden  surpasses  Azalea 
amoena  for  brightness  and  profusion  of  blos¬ 
soms. 

Besides  the  first  crop  of  flower  buds  (now 
within  a  week  of  opening)  of  Magnolia  parvi- 
flora,  a  second  crop  is  appearing,  which 
will  be  10  to  15  days,  I  should  think,  later  in 
opening  than  the  first  lot. 

Chinese  wistarias  are  at  their  best.  Jap¬ 
anese  and  American  species  are  not  in  bloom 
yet. 

Flowering  Dogwood  is  at  its  best.  Either 
wild  or  cultivated  plants  are  not  as  full  as 
they  were  last  year.  The  Red-flowering  Dog¬ 
wood  is  a  splendid  acquisition  and  as  free- 
blooming  as  the  white.  The  Weeping  Dogwood 
is  the  freest  blooming  of  all. 

A  few  Ghent  azaleas  are  iu  full  bloom;  the 
majority  have  not  yet  opened. 

Azalea  mollis  in  variety  is  gorgeous.  I 
wish  it  were  hardier. 

Azalea  nudiflora,  wild  and  cultivated,  is 
in  good  bloom.  Many  Ghent  varieties  are 
grafted  on'it,  but  wherever  the  stock  throws 
up  suckers  I  let  them  alone,  for  the  stock  is 
oftentimes  prettier  than  the  cion. 

Azalea  Indica  alba  is  hardy  enough,  but 
I  never  admired  it  much  as  an  outdoor  plant. 
After  its  flush  of  flowers  in  June,  it  blooms 
more  or  less  during  the  summer,  but  the 
blossoms  are  tattered  by  insects. 

The  flowers  of  the  Tartarian  bush-honey¬ 
suckles,  are  just  beginning  to  open.  Among 
them  are  pure  white,  rose,  and  various  shades 
of  purple.  Lonicera  Morrowii  is  not  only  a 
handsome  free-flowering  shrub,  but  iu  their 
season  its  berries  are  more  showy  than  its 
flowers  are  now. 

A  few  of  the  evergreen  rhododendrons  are 
in  bloom,  but  the  mass  will  not  be  in  their 
heyday  for  two  weeks  yet.  The  seedlings  are 
the  most  vigorous  plants. 

Abalta  Maximowizii,  a  distinct  and  hand¬ 
some  species  recently  introduced  from  Japan, 
is  of  sturdy  habit  and  seems  to  be  perfectly 
hardy. 

J  [Hydrangea  scandens,  although  quite 
small  last  year,  survived  the  winter  very 
well,  and  is  now  making  an  extraordinary 
spurt  at  growth. 

Lonicera  ccerulea,  one  of  the  bush- 
honeysuckles  and  rather  an  uncommon  shrub, 
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is  now  in  full  bloom,  but  as  an  ornamental 
plant  it  isn’t  worth  growing. 

The  Sycamore  Maples  have  been  in  good 
bloom  since  a  week  or  10  days.  Their  long 
racemes  of  greenish  flowers  are  not  at  all 
showy,  but  the  blossoms  are  very  fragrant 
and  honey-scented. 

Horsechestnuts  are  fewer-flowered  than 
usual.  The  common  form  is  at  its  best,  the 
red-flowered  is  opening,  and  the  double- 
flowered  not  yet  open. 

The  European  Linden  makes  a  beautiful 
and  shapely  tree  while  young.  Those  grow¬ 
ing  in  good  ground  display  healthful  vigor ; 
those  in  dry  somewhat  poor  soil,  appear  to  less 
advantage. 

In  the  case  of  the  Flowering  Ashes 
(Fraxinus  ornus  and  F.  floribunda)  the  game 
isn’t  worth  the  candle,  and  do  what  I  may  I 
cannot  save  them  from  the  borers.  But  while 
the  trees  live  they  blossom  in  great  profusion, 
in  June. 

Daphne  cneorum  in  the  open  garden  is 
past  its  best,  and  has  begun  to  grow  vigorous¬ 
ly;  in  a  cool,  moist,  somewhat  shady  place  it 
is  only  in  full  bloom. 

Exochorda  (Spir.ea)  grandiflora  is  at 
its  best,  one  of  the  loveliest  shrubs  when  in 
bloom  we  possess,  but  the  flowers  soon  drop, 
and  the  shrub,  if  left  to  itself,  assumes  an  un¬ 
gainly  form. 

For  Sea-side  Planting  what  is  better 
than  the  Beach  Plum  (Prunus  maritima)?  Just 
now  the  thickets  of  wild  plants  on  the  sandy 
banks  of  the  sea,  also  groups  of  cultivated 
plants  in'our  garden  are  like  banks  of  snow, 
they  are  so  full  of  white  flowers.  Red  Cedar 
and  Wax  Myrtle  also  are  capital  seaside  plants. 

Stuartia  Japonic  a  is  going  to  bloom 
with  us  this  year  for  the  first  time.  It  forms 
a  beautiful,  large-sized,  bushy  shrub  with  a 
luxuriance  of  flue  glossy  foliage  that  assumes 
a  brilliant  crimson  and  gold  tint  in  fall.  It 
is  quite  hardy  here. 

Marie  Legraye  is  a  new  white  lilac  and 
the  finest  that  we  have.  It  is  a  variety  of  the 
common  lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris)  and  its  blos¬ 
soms  are  unusually  large  and  pure  white,  and 
the  bunches  quite  ample. 

Staphylea  Colchica  has  been  in  capital 
bloom  since  a  week.  The  flowers  are  waxy 
white,  fragrant  and  disposed  in  compound 
racemes  that  are  terminal  and  opposite  on  the 
the  last  j  ear’s  wood.  It  is  a  beautiful  object 
when  in  bloom,  and  has  a  rare  and  choice  look 
about  it,  and  it  blooms  quite  freely.  It  isn’t 
very  hardy. 

The  American  Red-Bud  (Cercis  Cana¬ 
densis)  began  to  open  its  peach-red  flowers 
May  16th,  and  is  now  and  has  been  in  full 
bloom  since  the  20th.  It  becomes  a  handsome 
small  tree,  and  when  in  bloom  is  displayed  to 
best  advantage  when  grown  in  front  of  ever¬ 
greens  or  early  leafing-trees. 

The  Japanese  Red-Bud  (C.  Japonica) 
does  not  grow  nearly  so  large  as  the  American 
one— it  usually  forms  a  branchy  shrub  four  to 
seven  feet  high.  It  is  very  floriferous,  more 
so  than  the  American,  and  its  blossoms  are 
larger  and  much  brighter  in  color.  Both  species 
blossom  at  the  same  time.  The  foliage  of  the 
Japanese  plant  is  large,  glossy  and  handsome, 
but  the  plant  itself  isn’t  extra  hardy.  We 
have  both  kinds  growing  alongside  of  one  an¬ 
other  and  in  this  way  they  look  very  pretty. 
In  the  open  garden  in  a  well  sheltered  part 
the  branches  live  to  their  tips,  but  crowded 
with  some  other  shrubs  in  a  shrubbery-belt 
they  get  winter-killed  a  good  deal. 

Caraganas  are  yellow  blooming  shrubs 
that  in  small  gardens  can  be  dispensed  with, 
as  they  are  not  showy  at  any  time.  The 
flowers  are  pea-shaped  and  produced  in  more 
or  less  abundance.  One  of  the  best  and  com¬ 
monest  is  C.  arborescens.  The  weeping  vari¬ 
ety  of  it,  worked  on  high  standards,  and  al- 
owed  to  droop  to  the  ground  should  find  a  place 
in  large  parks  and  gardens. 

Amelanchier  Asiatica  is  a  slender  tree¬ 
like  shrub  that  blooms  a  week  or  ten  days  later 
than  our  American  Shad-bush.  Its  flowers  are 
white,  quite  showy,  because  of  their  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  in  finest  condition  about  the  20th 
to  the  24th  of  May.  Small  plants  bloom 
abundantly. 

Schizandra  Chinensis  is  a  fleshy,  woody 
vine  with  primrose-scented  whitish  flowers  that 
appear  about  the  18th  or  20th  of  May  and  last 
till  June.  The  individual  blossoms  are  neither 
large  nor  showy,  but  as  they  are  produced  in 
considerable  abundance  (four  to  seven  radiat¬ 
ing  from  the  base  of  this  year’s  wood)  and  are 
fragrant  they  render  the  vine  moderately  de¬ 
sirable.  Scarlet  strawberry- like  fruits  are 
said  to  be  borne  by  old  plants,  but  our  vines 
have  never  ripened  any  fruit.  The  plant 
seems  to  be  hardy  enough. 

The  Snowdrop  Tree  (Halesia  tetraptera)  is 
now  in  its  finest  condition.  It  bears  a  great 
profusion  of  drooping  white  flowers  on  last 
year’s  wood,  and  as  the  young  leaves  have  not 


yet  made  much  progress  the  blossoms  are  dis¬ 
played  to  great  advantage.  Although  usually 
found  wild  in  the  viGinity  of  streams,  it  is  easily 
cultivated  in  any  common  garden  ground, 
and  is  quite  hardy.  A  little  pruning  to  keep 
the  plants  compact  and  somewhat  thin  helps 
their  comely  appearance. 


»  MqwWR.Q  TO  OORREft  PONT)  HINTS 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


VERTIGO  OR  MEGRIMS  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  G.  R.,  Sharon,  Conn. — Until  within  a 
short  time  my  13-year-old  horse  has  been  al¬ 
ways  gentle  and  reliable.  Three  times  within 
as  many  months  when  being  driven  he  has 
suddenly  begun  to  shake  his  head  violently 
and  run.  When  stopped,  he  trembled  and 
seemed  very  weak,  sometimes  frothing  at 
the  mouth.  He  soon  recovered,  however,  and 
went  along  as  usual.  What  is  the  trouble? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  symptoms  are  indicative  of  vertigo  or 
megrims,  a  disease  of  summer — rarely  occur¬ 
ring  in  winter — in  which  there  is  more  or  less 
cerebral  disturbance, resulting  from  congestion 
of  or  pressure  upon  the  brain.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  causes  are  driving  in  a  tight  hame-collar, 
plethora — overfat — or  disease  of  the  heart. 
The  horse  should  be  considered  unsafe  for 
ladies  or  boys  to  drive  as  he  is  liable  to  become 
unmanageable  during  one  of  these  attacks, 
which  may  recur  without  any  warning,  when¬ 
ever  at  work.  At  the  outset  of  an  attack  re¬ 
move  the  horse  to  the  shade,  if  in  the  sunshine, 
loosen  or  remove  the  collar  and  dash  cold 
water  over  the  head.  By  stopping  at  the  first 
indications,  the  severity  of  the  attack  may  be 
greatly  lessened.  A  recovery  from  a  mild  at¬ 
tack  may  be  expected  in  a  few  minutes  after 
which  the  animal  should  be  driven  slowly. 
But  the  effect  of  a  severe  attack  may  be  no¬ 
ticed  for  several  days.  After  ascertaining 
the  cause  in  a  particular  case  the  attacks  may 
often  be  mostly  prevented,  or  at  least  their 
intensity  greatly  modified,  if  the  horse  is  prop¬ 
erly  managed.  Where  the  collar  appears  to 
be  the  cause  by  pressing  upon  the  large  veins 
of  the  neck,  preventing  the  free  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head,  it  should  be  enlarged  so 
as  to  press  well  back  on  the  shoulders,  or  be 
replaced  by  the  breast  or  flat  collar.  An  ani¬ 
mal  that  is  over-fat  or  plethoric  should  receive 
five  to  eight  drams  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  the  dose  to 
be  repeated  in  six  days.  The  diet  should  be 
restricted  and  laxative  to  keep  up  a  free  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels.  A  run  at  pasture  would 
be  excellent,  or  otherwise  he  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  daily  where  this  is  impossible.  If  there 
is  disease  of  the  heart  very  little  can  be  done 
beyond  working  slowly  and  avoiding  all  ex¬ 
citement.  During  the  summer  a  sponge  sat¬ 
urated  with  water  may,  with  advantage,  be 
worn  on  the  top  of  the  head  between  the  ears, 
when  at  work.  The  evaporation  of  the  water 
keeps  the  head  cool  which  tends  to  prevent  or 
relieve  the  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  thus 
prevent  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  attacks. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  NEW  SMALL  FRUITS. 

F.  R.  W.,  Monroeville,  N.  J. — In  the  Rural 
of  June  2  it  was  said  that  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  was  prepared  to  test  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  in 
such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
originator,  disseminator  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  I  have  a  new  strawberry  which  I  would 
like  to  have  tested  in  this  way.  Is  there  any 
place  in  New  Jersey  where  such  a  test  can  be 
made? 

Ans. — There  are  only  a  few  stations  in  the 
country  (Ohio  and  Maine  are  the  ones  we  now 
recall)  that  have  proposed  to  carry  out  this 
commendable  enterprise.  The  managers  of 
the  various  experiment  stations  will  to  a  great 
extent  determine  the  special  work  to  be  car 
ried  out.  Some  stations  will  make  a  special¬ 
ty  of  one  line  of  work,  and  others  will  take  up 
another  line.  The  Rural  is  soon  to  publish  a 
very  interesting  statement  giving  the  lines  in 
which  most  of  the  stations  will  work.  Small- 
fruit  growing  is  such  a  prominent  industry  in 
New  Jersey  that  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
New  Jersey  Station  should  devote  some  time 
to  its  advancement.  Professor  G.  H.  Cook, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  Director.  He  will 
doubtless  give  full  information.  Such  tests 
have  for  years  been  made  at  the  Rural’s  Ex¬ 
periment  Grounds. 

- *** - 

Miscellaneous. 

F.  J.  H.,  Wheeling ,  W.  Va. — What  is  the 


value  for  manure  of  the  sweepings  of  a  black, 
smith’s  shop,  including  horse  droppings,  hoof 
parings,  iron  scales,  etc.?  On  what  crops 
would  they  be  most  serviceable?  How  would 
the  stuff  do  for  a  winter  mulch  for  strawber¬ 
ries? 

Ans. — So  far  as  the  hoof  parings  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  of  very  little  value.  Unless 
ground  to  powder  it  will  take  years  to  render 
them  available  as  manure.  The  iron  scales 
are  of  no  value.  As  a  mulch  such  sweepings 
might  be  of  some  service,  though  we  should 
prefer  manure. 

G.  L.  W. ,  Peconic,  N.  Y. — A  10-year-old 
cherry  tree  produces  blossoms  like  those  in¬ 
closed,  but  no  fruit.  What  is  the  cause  of  its 
sterility? 

Ans. — This  tree  will  never  produce  fruit, 
except  accidentally  by  receiving  pollen  from 
other  cherry  trees.  All  the  stamens  have 
changed  to  petals,  and  the  pistils  are  general¬ 
ly  imperfect.  It  will  be  valuable  only  for  or¬ 
nament.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and  pret¬ 
ty.  We  should  be  glad  to  secure  a  cion  or  so 
next  spring. 

F.  E.  B.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. — What  can 
I  use  against  cut-worms  in  my  pansy  bed? 

Ans. — Placing  blocks,  green  leaves  or  baits, 
as  directed  in  recent  Rurals,  is  the  only 
thing  to  do.  This  is  but  a  partial  remedy. 
The  worms  collect  under  those  and  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

- - 

DISCUSSION. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

S.  B.  H.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.— The 
tariff  has  been  referred  to  in  several  articles 
of  the  Rural  lately.  I  was  forcibly  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  remark  of  Bucephalus  Brown 
on  the  antagonistic  interests  of  classes  and  of 
the  same  individual  in  the  tariff. 

The  duty  may  hurt  us  and  free  trade  may 
give  us  no  relief.  Pepper '  is  free  and  costs 
between  13  and  14  cents  per  pound.  In  this 
article  free  trade  is  of  no  advantage  to  the 
consumer,  as  pepper  as  sold  costs,  on  the 
average,  40  cents  a  pound.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  spices. 

I  think  a  close  investigation  of  the  free  list 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  consumers  pay  as 
high  for  the  free  imports  as  for  those  on 
which  a  duty  is  collected.  [Certainly  not  as 
high  in  proportion  to  the  original  cost  or  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  goods — Eds.]  Protection¬ 
ists  have  insisted  that  although  a  tariff  may 
for  a  time  enhance  the  price  of  the  protected 
article,  its  influence  in  the  end  will  be  to 
lower  prices  to  less  than  they  were  before  the 
tariff  was  imposed.  They  say  that  this  re¬ 
sult  would  follow  as  the  employees  become 
more  skillful,  better  machinery  is  invented, 
and  more  capital  invested.  [Protection,  of 
course,  encourages  home  production.  This  is 
the  reason  why  domestic  wool,  under  a 
strongly  protective  tariff,  has  sometimes 
brought  lower  prices  than  it  has  fetched 
under  a  lower  tariff;  protection  increased 
domestic  sheep  raising  to  such  au  extent  that 
the  large  production  of  domestic  yeool  lowered 
the  price  of  the  staple — Eds  ]  The  protective 
policy  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  seems  to 
have  verified  this  claim,  but  now  we  see  that 
protectionists  seek  to  nullify  the  blessings  they 
assured  us  would  follow  protection,  by  reason 
of  greater  skill  and  competition.  Trusts  and 
other  combinations  are  resorted  to  to  deprive 
the  masses  of  the  benefits  they  were  prom¬ 
ised  if  they  would  adopt  the  protective 
policy. 

The  Rural  has  often  urged  the  farmer  to 
use  cotton-seed  meal  and  linseed  meal  as  feed ; 
but  to  get  it  we  must  pay  §40  to  §50  a  ton, 
yet  there  were  about  80,000  tons  of  linseed 
meal  exported  during  the  last  three  months  of 
1887,  at  less  than  $23  a  ton. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  doesn’t  make  much 
difference  whether  we  have  protection  or  free 
trade,  or  whether  our  purchases  are  of  home 
or  foreign  productions.  The  rule  is  charge 
all  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Our  dealers  sold  us  binder-twine  here  at  14 
cents  a  pound — a  cent  advance  on  the  price 
during  the  year,  while  the  Minnesota  farmer 
got  it  at  11  cents. 

The  cost  of  sisal  grass  is  about  eight  cents  a 
pound  ;  that  of  jute  about  one  and  a  half 
cent  a  pound  ;  taking  two  pounds  of  jute  and 
one  of  Sisal — which  I  suppose  is  about  the  pro¬ 
portion  that  is  used  to  make  binder-twine — 
the  cost  of  the  material  is  three  cents  a  pound. 
Jute  and  Sisal  are  dutiable. 

[Yes,  there  is  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  raw  jute,  and  of  35  per  cent  on  the 
manufactured  article.  On  Sisal  grass  there  is 
a  duty  of  §15  per  ton.  Eds.] 

Looking  at  the  question  as  I  do,  it  seems  to 
me  that  other  considerations  than  that  of 
prices  should  influence  the  farmer.  If  protec¬ 
tion  gives  steadiness  and  safety  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  trade  of  the  country,  it  may  be  said  to  per¬ 
form  the  same  office  that  a  balance-wheel  does 
to  an  engine  in  giving  steadiness  and  safety  to 
4ts  motion.  To  the  downward  tendency  of 


prices,  and  other  disturbing  causes  to  unsettle 
the  business  of  the  country,  it  seems  to  me  un¬ 
wise  to  add  the  disturbing  influence  of  an  un¬ 
due  influx  of  foreign  products  While  some  may 
gain  by  such  a  course,  it  would  be  much  like 
the  gain  of  wreckage— it  would  be  a  cause  of 
prosperity  to  a  few,  but  of  severe  disaster  to 
the  great  majority. 

A  FARM  THAT  PAYS. 

A  CONNECTICUT  FARMER,  FAIRFIELD  CO. 
conn. — I  know  of  one  man  whose  farm  pays, 
and  would  like  the  readers  of  the  Rural  to 
know  about  him  also.  I  thank  the  Rural  for 
the  help  it  has  given  me  in  making  my  farm 
pay,  for  by  its  advice  I  have  learned  many 
things. 

The  history  of  Dr.  Hoskins’s  friend  is  a  sad 
one.  I  am  sorry  for  him ;  how  many  anxious 
days  and  sleepless  nights  he  must  have  passed ! 
It  would  be  discouraging  to  a  young  man 
starting  in  farm  life  if  he  did  not  know  of 
some  farmer  who  was  more  successful.  Thirty 
years  ago  I  was  the  owner  of  1  horse,  1  colt,  4 
cows,  a  wagon  worth  §75,  no  farm  machinery 
and  I  had  §1,200  to  pay  on  70  acres  of  land 
which  I  bought  for  §3,000.  By  hard  work  I 
raised  the  debt,  and  as  I  had  an  opportunity, 
purchased  more  land,  paying  for  each  tract 
before  buying  another,  until  I  had  bought,  first 
60  acres  for  §1,500;  then,  24  acres  for  §2,000; 
12  acres  for  §1,000;  16  acres  for  §800;  14  acres 
for  §2,260;  and  14  acres  for  §600,  which  I 
have  improved  until  there  is  not  a  more  pro¬ 
ductive  farm  in  the  town.  It  is  stocked  with 
6  horses,  34  cows,  2  yoke  of  oxen,  1  bull  and  3 
yearlings.  I  have  a  fine  poultry  yard  and 
swine.  As  I  could  buy  without  going  into 
debt,  I  have  bought  carriages,  farm  wagons, 
carts,  a  mower,  rake  and  tedder,  a  horse  power 
with  thrasher  and  fodder-cutter;  in  fact,  all 
a  farmer  needs  and  must  have  to  work  a  farm 
and  make  it  pay.  I  have  enlarged  my  house, 
built  a  barn,  carriage-house  and  other  out¬ 
buildings,  ditched  and  fenced  the  farm,  and 
in  so  doing  spent  thousands  of  dollars  earned 
by  myself;  not  a  cent  have  I  that  came  by  in¬ 
heritance.  I  have  not  spent  all  out-of-doors, 
for  our  home  is  well  furnished  and  music, 
books,  papers,  both  weekly  and  daily,  help  to 
pass  the  time  pleasantly  and  profitably.  To 
make  the  farm  pay  one  needs  to  us©  brains  as 
well  as  muscles,  but  if  one  man  fails,  do  not 
think  that  no  man  can  “make  the  farm  pay.” 
The  Rural  gives  the  best  of  advice  when  it 
says  “avoid  going  into  debt  for  what  you  do 
not  absolutely  need,”  for  as  surely  as  a  man 
does,  so  surely  his  farm  will  never  pay,  and 
people  soon  hear  of  another  farm  for  sale. 

SALT  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

A.  T.  T.,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J.— I  noted 
with  interest  what  was  said  in  a  late 
Rural  about  the  beneficial  effects  of 
salt.  In  reading  what  others  say  I  was  re¬ 
minded  of  an  experiment  of  my  own  in  sow¬ 
ing  salt  in  1880.  .  A  strip  20  rods  long  and  one 
rod  wide  in  a  field  of  fodder  corn  received  an 
application  of  salt  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels 
to  the  acre.  It  was  harrowed  in  together 
with  10  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  and  corn 
was  broadcasted  a  day  later.  The  corn  was 
better  on  the  salted  strip,  and  the  grass  which 
followed  for  six  seasons  has  plainly  shown 
the  salted  limit— being  of  better  quality  and 
greater  quantity.  The  land  is  a  clay  loam 
—not  underdrained.  I  have  never  followed 
the  trial  with  further  experiments  as  I  found 
difficulty  in  obtaining  salt  cheap  enough  to 
warrant  continuing  its  use.  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  the  exact  price  paid,  but  I  recall  the  fact 
that  I  considered  it  too  high  for  profitable  use. 
I  did  not  note  that  the  soil  was  made  more 
friable  or  porous  as  described  by  some  of  the 
Rural’s  contributors— having  noticed  only  the 
results.  If  salt  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  fig¬ 
ure  near  New  York  I  should  like  to  try  again. 

R.  N.-Y.  The  salt  used  by  our  correspond¬ 
ents,  noted  on  page  108,  was  known  as  Phos¬ 
phate  Salt,  a  refuse  from  the  salt  works  at 
Bay  City,  Michigan. 

J.  J.  M.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.— In  speaking 
of  the  first  issue  of  the  Rural  on  page  364  you 


say :  “In  1850  James  K.  Polk  was  nearing  the 
last  few  weeks  of  his  Presidential  term.  Gen¬ 
eral  Taylor  had  been  elected  and  was  about  to 
be  inaugurated.”  This  is  a  mistake  of  one  year, 
as  Polk  went  out  of  office  March  4,  1849. 


~  Tame' Grasses  1  In"  Kansas.— Prof.’E.'M. 
Shelton,  in  Bulletin'No.  2  of’thisfyear/talks 
about  his  experience  with  different  grasses  on 
the  farm  on  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
(Manhattan).  The  great  obstacle  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  “ne  '  things  of  agriculture”  in 
Kansas  he  says,  is  the  well-nigh  un  iversal 
disposition  of  Kansas  [farmers’to  stake' all|on 
some  one  crop.  They  are  All  ^more],  or  less 


saturated  with  the  “bonanza  farming”  ideis. 
Cultivating  grasses  and  roots  they  pronounce 
“small  business.”  They  can’t  stop  to  “putter” 
with  dairying  and  fruit-raising  and  tree¬ 
planting  so  long  as  the  big  corn-field  demands 
their  attention.  There  are,  however,  many 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  day  of  the  exclu¬ 
sive  corn-field  and  great  wheat-farm  is  past 
forever,  in  Kansas. 

The  Kansas  winter  of  1885-6  will  be  long 
remembered  because  of  its  length  and  severi¬ 
ty;  resulting  in  the  total  destruction  of  near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  Alfalfa,  clover,  Timothy,  and 
Orchard  Grass  (about  thirty  acres)  then  grow¬ 
ing  upon  the  College  Farm.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  fatality  was  the  Or¬ 
chard  Grass,  sowed  the  spring  immediately 
preceding  this  severe  winter.  For  some  un¬ 
accountable  reason,  the  six  acres  sowed  in  the 
spring  of  1882,  although  the  field  was  a  very 
exposed  one,  were  not  damaged  in  the  least. 
Elsewbeie,  in  protected  situations,  the  south 
side  of  board  fences  and  buildings,  no  dam¬ 
age  was  done.  Neither  were  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  nor  its  near  relative,  Texas  Blue  Grass, 
injured  in  the  least;  but  the  destruction  of  all 
other  grasses,  and  all  clovers,  except  as  stated 
above,  was  complete.  This  was,  by  far,  the 
most  serious  set-back  they  have  experienc¬ 
ed  in  the  course  of  14  years  of  experimenting 
with  cultivated  grasses  and  clovers. 

In  seeding,  Prof.  S.  has  in  the  course  of  18 
years  been  completely  successful  in  seven  years 
and  has  made  more  or  less  complete  failures  in 
five  years;  and,  in  the  same  period,  they  have 
bad  eight  years  of  great  crops  of  hay,  one 
medium  crop,  and  four  years  when  the  hay 
crop  was  light.  They  have  had,  in  the  same 
period,  but  one  season  (that  of’  85  and '86)  when 
the  destruction  of  grasses  and  clovers  by  win¬ 
ter-killing  was  really  serious.  They  have 
never  yet— at  least  since  1874— had  experience 
of  a  season  of  drouth  that  has  permanently 
damaged  well-set  Orchard  Grass,  Alfalfa,  or 
Bed  Clover. 

These  facts  seem  to  Prof.  S.  to  show,  beyond 
any  possibility  of  question,  that  the  tame 
gi  asses  and  clovers,  when  cultivated  with  in- 
t<  lligence  and  judgment,  are  a  profitable  crop 
in  his  section  of  the  State,  and  doubtless  in 
others  where  they  have  never  been  tried. 

Their  best  stands  have  been  had  from  spring 
seeding.  He  would  in  no  case  be  tempted  to 
sow  grass  seed  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
wet  from  spring  rains. 

Mixed  Orchard  Grass  and  Red  Clover  have 
proved,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  farm, 
superior  to  any  single  sort  or  combination 
that  have  yet  eeu  tried.  A  bushel  and  a 
half  of  Orchard  Grass,  or,  better  still,  two 
bushels,  with  three  quarts  of  Red  Clover  seed 
per  acre  is  a  very  satisfactory  mixture.  En¬ 
glish  Blue  Grass  (Festuca  elatior)  has  often 
been  valuable,  although  it  has  not  the  staying 
qualities  so  characteristic  of  Orchard  Grass. 
When  sown  alone,  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre 
should  be  used,  and,  if  to  this  two  or  three 
quarts  of  Red  Clover  seed  are  added,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  field  will  be  improved  both  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity. 

There  are  few  Kansas  farmers  who  might 
not  grow  Alfalfa  to  advantage.  In  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  resist  drought,  and  its  yield  of  bay  or 
pasturage,  it  has  no  equal  among  the  common 
grasses  and  clovers.  About  twenty  pounds 
of  seed  should  bo  used  to  each  acre  of  ground, 
which  must,  in  every  case,  be  well  prepared 
by  plowing  and  harrowing.  Of  the  above 
mentioned  sorts,  and,  indeed,  of  every  variety 
of  grass  that  has  been  tried,  it  may  be  said 
that  ultimately  it  will  give  place  to  Kentucky 
Blue  Grass.  Red  Clover  will  hold  its  own  long¬ 
er  than  any  other  grass  or  clover  against  the 
encroachments  of  this  conqueror  of  grasses ;  but 
the  Blue  Grass  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  it  the  possession  of  the  land.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  lawn,  Prof.  S.  would  on  no  account 
advise  seeding  o  Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  For 
the  reason  that  it  gives  no  hay  crop  worth 
mentioning,  and  almost  no  pasturage,  except 
during  about  five  weeks  of  every  spring,  it  has, 
in  his  section,  at  least,  but  trifling  agricultur¬ 
al  value.  Its  near  relative,  Texas  Blue  Grass 
(Poa  arachuifera),  seems  to  him  a  much  more 
useful  sort,  and,  net  unlikely,  one  of  the  very 
best  grasses.  A  wider  experience  is  needed 
before  a  statement  of  the  agricultural  value 
of  this  grass  can  be  made. 

There  is  no  drouth-proof  fodder  plant;  al¬ 
though  some  deep-feeding  plants  like  Alfalfa 
are  but  slightly  affected  by  the  ordinary  “dry 
spell.”  But  grass  is  like  every  other  crop  in 
that  it  fails  when  from  any  cause  it  is  depriv¬ 
ed  of  its  proper  supply  of  moisture. 

He  would  in  no  case  attempt  seeding  grass 
upon  land  that  had  not  been  cropped  for  three 
years.  Never,  he  says,  consent  to  seed  with 
some  other  crop,  as  wheat  or  oats:  “that  is  a 
rule  with  scarcely  an  exception. 

The  unusually  low  price  of  wool  at  present 
— due  mainly  to  the  tariff  agitation  in  and  out 
of  Congress — is  likely  to  have  a  depressing  ef- 
.ect  on  the  sheep-raising  industry  of  the  coun¬ 


try.  Why  don’t  farmers  and  flock-masters 
give  more  attention  to  the  production  of  mut¬ 
ton,  even  if  they  bestow  less  attention  to  the 
production  of  wool?  A  writer  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  Stockman  very  opportunely  points  out  that 
mutton  is  almost  at  famine  prices  at  present. 
During  the  autumn  of  1885  live  cattle  whole¬ 
sale  were  worth  in  New  York  from  six  to  seven 
cents;  live  sheep  from  three  to  four  cents  per 
pound.  To-day  in  New  York  dressed  beef  is 
selling  at  six  to  seven  and  one-half  cents,  and 
dressed  mutton  at  from  11  to  13  cents.  Our 
export  trade  in  dressed  mutton  and  live  sheep 
has  dropped  below  our  receipts  of  live  sheep 
from  Canada.  Unless  we  encourage  sheep 
farming  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  exorbi¬ 
tant  price  of  mutton  tc-day,  our  mutton  will 
come  from  the  Old  World,  and  at  a  price  that 
will  make  the  most  wholesome  meat  on 
earth  beyond  the  means  of  the  working  classes. 

Agricultural  Outlook  in  Italy.— From 
recent  agricultural  reportsin  Italy,  condensed 
by  Bradstreet’s,  it  appears  that  in  38  out  of 
the  67  districts  farmers  are  in  fairly  good  con¬ 
dition.  Brices  of  grain  and  cattle  have  depre¬ 
ciated  ,it  is  true,  but  the  crops  have  been  abun¬ 
dant.  In  the  remaining  29  districts  farmers 
have  been  greatly  impoverished  by  poor  cul¬ 
tivation  and  fungoid  attacks.  The  most 
prosperous  districts  are  those  in  which  the 
metayer  system  of  land  tenure  prevails.  Un¬ 
der  this  system  the  cultivator  makes  his  en¬ 
gagement  directly  with  the  land-owner,  and 
pays, not  a  fixed  rent,  either  in  money  or  kind, 
but  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  after 
deducting  what  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
stock.  The  proportion  thus  paid  to  the  land- 
owner  is  usually  one-half  of  the  produce,  but 
it  varies  in  several  parts  of  Italy.  Wheat  is 
extensively  cultivated,  and  the  average  yield, 
taking  the  mountain,  hill  and  plain  districts 
together,  is  about  13  bushels  per  acre.  Poul¬ 
try  of  all  sorts  are  reared  largely  by  the  met¬ 
ayers.  Stock-raising  has  become  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  importance  since  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  cereals,  and  skillful  metayers  have  made 
good  profits  out  of  this  business.  During  the 
past  50  years  the  area  of  land  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  been  increasing,  at  the  expense  of  the 
land  devoted  to  woods. 

Buyers  of  all  kinds  of  livestock  are  in¬ 
fluenced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  certain  qualities  in  the  animal 
have  been  developed,  says  the  National  Live 
Stock  Journal.  Ability  to  draw  a  heavy  load  is 
the  most  essential  quality  in  a  draft-horse,  but 
a  rapid  walk  and  a  smooth,  well-shaped  body, 
with  good  carriage,  are  valuable  also.  A  fast 
trotter  is  prized  much  more  highly  if  he  is 
stylish  and  handsome,  though  these  qualities 
could  not  make  up  for  the  absence  of  speed. 
The  value  of  a  cow  that  is  a  very  heavy  milk¬ 
er  is  enhanced  if  she,  at  the  same  time,  has 
good  looks,  though  beauty  is  secondary  to  a 
profitable  yield  of  milk  or  butter.  Some  men, 
in  breeding,  endeavor  to  secure  beauty  os  the 
most  desirable  characteristic,  because  it  is  an 
aid  in  effecting  sales,  satisfied  if,  at  the  same 
time,  they  secure  other  useful  qualities  in  a 
moderate  degree.  In  this  practical  age  and 
thoroughly  practical  country,  in  our  hunt  for 
the  “Almighty  Dollar,”  are  we  not  occasion¬ 
ally  overtempted  to  pay  too  little  attention  to 
those  qualities  which  please  through  the  eye, 
and  too  much  to  those  that  please  through  the 

pocket?  _ 

TRUE  INWARDNESS. 

The  Farm  Journal  asks:  “Who  knows  the 
virtues  of  Martin’s  Amber  Wheat?  Who 
knows  its  failings?” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  thinks  it  can  answer  having 
raised  it  or  th<  Armstrong  (now  the  Landreth) 
with  which  it  seems  to  be  identical  some  1 1  or 
12  years  ago.  We  have  now  about  five  acres 
of  this  wheat  growing  at  the  R.  N.-Y.  farm. 
It  makes  a  very  good  flour  though  not  the 
best.  The  kernel  is  of  an  amber  color,  of 
rather  large  size.  The  heads  are  beardless 
and  about  the  size  of  Clawson  though  the 
breasts  or  spikelets  are  closer  together  and 
average  (as  grown  on  our  land)  more  kernels 
to  the  spikelet.  We  shall  never  again  raise 
Clawson  or  Diehl  or  Diehl-Mediterranean,  or 
Silver  Chaff,  all  of  which  we  have  raised  on 
considerable  areas,  while  we  can  get  Arm- 
strong-Martin’s-Amber- Landreth.  It  is  as 
hardy  as  any  of  the  150  varieties  of  wheat  we 
have  tried  during  the  past  10  years . 

Dr.  Hoskins  writes  us  that  Secretary 
Williams’  article  on  fertilizers  goes  right 
against  his  long  experience.  He  uses  no 
acid  fertilizers,  preferring  fine  bone  or  floats 
and  ashes  used  so  freely  that  the  question 
whether  his  land  needs  manure  never  arises, 
since  it  is  always  fully  manured  at  least  three 
years  ahead,  and  this  at  a  small  expense — not 
exceeding  $12  per  acre.  It  is  all  applied  broad¬ 
cast.  He  uses  a  few  loads  of  manure  yearly 
and  buys  perhaps  500  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
ph  ,te  to  use  on  squashes,  melons  and  the  like 
or  which  the  seasons  in  Vermont  are  too  short. 
He  predicts  that  in  a  very  few  years  acid  fer¬ 


tilizers  will  be  discarded  in  general  agriculture. 
When  we  can  have  the  unacidified  materials 
he  says,  in  impalpable  powder,  easily  and  lib¬ 
erally  applied,  along  with  all  our  farm  man¬ 
ure  carefully  saved,  we  can  have  our  farms 
bring  maximum  crops  and  keep  improving 
all  the  time . 

Prof.  Osborn  before  the  Iowa  Horticultural 
Society  speaks  forcibly  of  the  wholesale  slaugh¬ 
ter  resulting  from  the  use  of  poisonous  insec¬ 
ticides.  It  is  worthy  the  thoughtful  consider¬ 
ation  of  all. 

The  general  application  of  poison  for  this 
coddling  moth,  though  of  priceless  value  to  the 
fruit-grower,  demands  a  careful  understand¬ 
ing  of  all  the  conditions  connected  with  its 
operation.  Applied  while  honey  is  still  secreted 
in  1  he  blossoms,  it  must  be  taken  by  the  honey  - 
gathering  insects  and  cause  the  death  of  hosts 
of  these  while  engaged  in  their  office  of  fertil¬ 
izing  the  bloom.  Honey  in  the  flower  is  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  insects.  Its  presence 
is  a  certain  indication  of  the  need  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  insects  attracted  to  it.  What 
must  we  expect,  then,  if  the  reward  offered  by 
the  plant  for  the  service  of  the  insect  is  chang¬ 
ed  to  a  cup  of  deadly  poison?  This  instance  will 
illustrate  the  need  of  intelligent  action  where 
interference  is  resorted  to.  Applied  too  early, 
the  insects  necessary  to  fertilization  may 
suffer:  deferred  too  long,  the  larvae  of  the 
coddling  moth  will  have  penetrated  the  young 
apple,  where  they  are  secure  against  poison. . . 

Vick’s  Magazine  for  June  is  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  roses.  We  can  hardly  see  too  much 
of  this  queen . 


ABSTRACTS. 


T.  B.  Terry  in  the  Ohio  Farmer:  “This  year 
we  have  again  planted  (with  greatcare  to  have 
conditions  all  alike)  rows  with  potato  seed 
cut  to  one  and  to  two  eyes,  and  one  row  is  put 
in  on  the  Rural  New-Yorker  trench  system, 
and  several  are  put  in  with  fertilizers,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  quantities,  and  numerous  other  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  begun.” - Life:  “Ameri¬ 

can  newspapers,  for  many  sad  months  to 
come,  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  political  can¬ 
didates  and  their  chances.” - “Tie  a  piece 

of  meat  to  a  stick ;  turn  loose  upon  it  a  select¬ 
ed  number  of  choice  bull-terriers  and  you  can 
have  the  political  situation  in  your  own  back 

yard.” - Breeder’s  Gazette:  “There  has 

been  a  great  deal  written,  at  one  time  and 
another,  relative  to  the  green  sailing  of  cattle, 
and  Hoard’s  Dairyman  claims  that  ten  acres 
planted  to  soiling  crops  will  support  as  many 
cattle  as  60  acres  of  pasturage,  and  that  Hiram 
Smith,  the  well-known  dairyman  who  keeps 
about  100  cows  on  200  acres  of  land,  depends 
largely  upon  soiling.  Mr.  Smith  is  credited 
with  the  statement  that  for  making  a  pound  of 
butter  ordinary  pasture  is  the  most  costly  of 

any  kind  of  farm  food.” - Prof.  W.  A. 

Henry:  “The  cream  from  silage  milk  is 
considerably  more  churuable  than  that  from 

cows  fed  on  dry  fodder.” - John  Gould  in 

N.  E.  Homestead:  “Dr.  Goessmaun’s  report 
that  corn  fodder  doubles  its  nutritive  value 
between  the  appearauce  of  the  tassel  and  the 
glazing  of  the  ear,  is  worth  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  farmers,  if  they  will  heed  it.  The 
inferior  quality  of  corn  fodder  grown  as  such 
in  the  past  has  been  due  to  not  recognizing 
this  fact.  Quite  as  important,  also,  is  the  fact 
that  corn  fodder  gets  its  largest  per  cent,  of 
food  elements  from  the  sunlight  an  i  air,  while 
close  and  thick  sowing  shuts  out  both.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  haven’t  observed  these  points  have 
failed  and  blamed  the  fodder  for  its  poor  char¬ 
acter.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  more 
feed  value  can  begot  from  an  acre  of  fodder 
by  drilling  in  not  over  ten  quarts  of  Southern 
or  the  best  kinds  of  Northern  corn  per  acre,  a 
kernel  of  corn  sown  six  inches  in  the  drill  rows 
in  drills  3)4  feet  apart,  than  by  any  other 
system :  400  stalks  in  a  row  and  60  rows  per 
acre,  mean  24, COO  stalks.  If  they  weigh  two 
pounds  each,  that  means  24  tons  of  wilted  fod¬ 
der  per  acre,  or  more  than  the  equal  of  eight 
tons  of  No.  1  hay  for  milch  cows.  Think  of  itl 
Is  it  not  the  cheapest  “roughage”  on  the  face 
of  the  earth?  No  wonder  30,000  acres  of  fod¬ 
der  corn  were  drilled  in  in  Wisconsin  last 
year  and  600  silos  built,  and  this  year  90,000 
acres  will  be  drilled  in  and  2,000  wooden  silos 
built.” - Mail  and  Express: 

“Sleep  and  rest  abundantly 

Associate  with  healthy  people. 

Don't  overeat.  Don’t  starve. 

Court  the  fresh  air  day  and  night. 

Think  only  healthful  thoughts.” 

Cor.  N.  Y.  Tribune:  “This  colt  is  mine  until 
sold,  and  then  father  takes  the  money ;  but  it 

won’t  be  so  always.” - Farm  Journal:  “It 

is  a  loss  to  a  neighborhood  where  the  custom 
of  afternoon  visits  and  tea  drinkings  has  gone 
out  of  fashion.  People  grow  narrow  and  sel¬ 
fish  when  interested  only  in  their  own  affairs, 
and  the  giving  and  accepting  of  hospitality 
add  breadth  and  interest  to  life,  when  done 
with  true  friendly  and  neighborly  interest  in 
one  another.” - “The  Southern  semi-wild 


bog  makes  the  best  bacon.  Moral:  for  the 
West,  less  corn  and  more  exercise.” - 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Indiana. 

Rockville,  Park  Co.,  May  27.— Our  last 
frosts  on  the  mornings  of  May  13th  and  15th 
were  quite  severe  and  destructive.  At  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  six  feet  from  the  ground,  stood  at 
52  degrees;  one  hour  later  it  had  risen  to  54 
degrees.  A  rising  temperature  and  a  setting 
sun  surely  indicated  a  warm  wave.  The 
morning  of  the  15th  ushered  in  a  stinging 
frost,  biting  savagely  all  tender  plants  in  a 
way  “  we  all  despise.”  The  frost  struck  right 
and  left  without  rule.  In  a  row  of  tomatoes 
on  high  ground  it  would  bite  four-fifths  of 
them  to  the  ground:  the  remainder  scattered 
in  the  row  would  be  untouched.  Close  by, 
in  the  next  row,  the  tender  Valentine  beans 
were  fresh  and  safe.  Six  feet  away,  the  same 
bean,  planted  on  the  same  day,  was  killed, 
while  tomatoes  were  unscathed.  Across  a 
potato  lot  one  hill  w  as  bitten  badly,  and  after 
a  skip  of  twenty  hills  there  was  another  bite. 
A  neighbor  covered  up  his  tomatoes  with 
sugar  buckets,  but  found  all  killed,  while  two 
or  three  that  had  been  forgotten  and  remained 
exposed  were  as  fresh  as  daisies.  Grapes 
high  up  on  hills  on  A’s  ground  were  sale, 
while  on  B’s  all  were  killed.  Lower  ones  were 
safe,  and  so  on.  But  we  all  agree  it  was  a 
destructive  frost.  All  tender  vegetation  and 
berries  were  more  or  less  injured,  and  now  we 
are  having  rain  and  more  rain.  Our  wheat 
is  struggling  to  yield  one-third  of  a 
crop,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  fail  to 
do  so.  Corn  is  growing  nicely  and  so 
are  oats.  Grass  is  short,  owing  to 
drought  in  April  and  early  May.  Potatoes 
are  making  a  very  even  stand  and  look  well. 
All  garden  vegetables  promise  an  early  sup¬ 
ply.  Early  strawberries  are  beginning  to 
ripen  and  promise  a  large  yield,  the  largest 
perhaps  we  have  ever  had.  Raspberries  show 
much  bloom  and  will  be  a  large  crop. 

a.  c.  B. 

Lawrence,  Marion  Co.,  May  28  —Corn  is 
in  the  ground  here  ;  some  of  it  is  up  We 
had  a  fine  spring  for  work,  but  the  ground 
has  been  almost  too  cold.  A  great  many  who 
planted  early  had  to  plant  their  corn  again. 
Potatoes  were  planted  early  and  are  a  poor 
stand.  We  have  had  just  enough  rain  to  make 
the  ground  work  nicely,  but  not  enough  to  stop 
work.  Yesterday  and  last  night,  however,  we 
had  heavy  rains,  and  I  think  we  will  have  a  day 
or  two  of  rest.  Meadows  are  looking  well. 
Oats  are  backward.  More  wheat  ground  was 
plowed  under  and  planted  in  something  else 
this  year  than  I  have  seen  in  the  last  ten 
years;  but  what  is  left  is  looking  about  as 
well  as  wheat  did  last  year.  The  harvest, 
however,  will  be  a  few  days  later.  Clover 
was  completely  done  for  last  year.  Cut¬ 
worms  are  very  bad,  but  they  will  soon  go,  as 
their  time  is  about  up.  c.  H.  h. 

Iowa. 

Des  'Moines,  Polk  Co,,  June  1.— When  I 
wrote  my  last  report,  May  4,  we  had  had  six 
days  of  fine,  gentle  showers,  just  what  we  had 
needed  for  the  past  two  years,  and  everything 
was  very  promising  indeed  for  fine  crops. 
But  the  rains  have  continued  all  through  May 
and  at  times  it  has  rained  fearfully  hard; 
hence  the  land  is  badly  washed  and  crops  are 
seriously  damaged.  It  has  also  been  very  cold 
all  through  the  wet  spell.  Corn  planting  was 
badly  delayed  in  many  places,  but  our  farmers 
worked  with  an  energy  between  showers  and 
got  about  through  planting  in  May.  Corn  as 
far  as  it  has  come  up,  is  a  fine  stand  except 
that  there  are  some  washouts.  On  Sunday 
night,  May  27,  we  had  the  most  terrific  hail 
storm  ever  know  in  this  section.  In  fact,  it 
was  attended  with  a  water  spout  and  the  whole 
earth  was  a  solid  sheet  of  water  from  three  to 
four  inches  deep  on  the  level.  Gardens  and 
small  fruits  were  nearly  entirely  destroyed. 
The  track  of  the  storm  was  from  three  to  five 
miles  wide  here,  and  reports  are  so  conflicting 
that  we  do  not  know  yet  how  loDg  or  how  far 
it  traveled.  It  occurred  about  12  o’clock  and 
persons  that  were  up  and  saw  it  can  hardly 
tell  which  course  it  was  traveling.  I  was 
among  them  and  1  never  before  saw  so  much 
water  on  the  earth  at  one  time.  It  only  lasted 
a  few  minutes — perhaps  not  more  than  five. 
There  was  hail  in  the  ditches  by  the  road  side 
two  feet  deep  at  four  o’clock  Monday  afternoon- 
Corn,  oats  and  grass  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
badly  injured,  but  we  cannot  tell  yet  whether 
garden  crops  will  amount  to  anything.  Many 
gardens  are  entirely  washed  out.  Nearly  all 
our  market  gardens  around  the  city  were  in 
the  storm  track  and  we  are  all  practically  out 
of  the  market  this  week.  Plants  and  seeds  of 
ail  kinds  are  in  great  demand  and  almost  put- 
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possible  to  be  had,  as  we  had  nearly  all  sold 
out  before  the  storm.  It  still  continues  to  rain 
every  day  and  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  work. 
I  have  not  been  on  my  land  to  work  this  week. 
The  damage  to  land  by  washing  is  greater 
than  the  loss  of  the  crops.  It  has  been  a  good 
season  to  set  fruit  trees;  nearly  all  that  were  set 
are  growing  nicely.  f.  s.  w. 

Kansas. 

Walnut,  Crawford  Co.,  May  27. 

The  season  so  far  has  been  very  favorable 
for  all  kinds  of  vegetation.  Most  of  the  corn 
was  planted  in  April  and  it  is  looking  well. 
Strawberries  have  been  ripe  two  weeks  and 
will  last  another  week.  New  potatoes  and 
green  peas  are  now  plentiful  and  early  cher¬ 
ries  are  ripe.  Grapes  blossomed  full  and  are 
setting  fruit  finely.  Apples  and  all  other 
fruits,  except  peaches,  promise  an  abundant 
crop.  Apples  have  been  a  good  crop  every 
year  since  1881  and  during  a  residence  of  19 
years  here  I  have  never  seen  fruit  or  vegeta¬ 
bles  or  any  other  plants  seriously  injured  by 
the  spring  frosts.  h.  g. 

Minnesota. 

Mentor,  Polk  Co.,  May  26. 

With  grain  all  in  in  good  shape,  the  weath¬ 
er  all  that  could  be  desired  to  start  the  seed 
along,  and  the  price  of  wheat  rising  rapidly, 
the  average  Northwestern  farmer  feels  pret¬ 
ty  well  satisfied  with  things  generally.  Grass 
is  backward,  but  the  two  days  of  rainy  weath¬ 
er  we  have  just  had  will  hurry  it  along  now. 
At  present  the  prospects  for  small  fruits  are 
the  best  I  have  seen  for  years.  The  late 
spring  and  cool  weather  have  kept  the  plants 
from  making  much  growth  or  any  blossoms 
until  the  danger  from  heavy  frosts  is  almost 
over.  1  think  our  lack  of  fruit  is  mostly  caused 
by  a  warm  spell  and  consequent  early  blos¬ 
soming  of  fruit,  followed  by  the  heavy  frosts 
we  are  almost  certain  to  have  about  the  latter 
part  of  May.  F.  A.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Trenton,  Mercer  Co.  May  23rd. — In  my 
35  years  of  farm-life  I  have  not  known  a 
time  when  farmers  were  so  generally  behind¬ 
hand  with  spring  work — Corn-planting,  usu¬ 
ally  over  by  the  middle  of  May,  is  but  fairly 
begun  —  many  fields  are  but  half  plowed. 
Early  planted  in  some  instances  has  rotted 
badly.  Potatoes  on  flat  ground,  are,  in  some 
cases  rotting,  so  continously  has  the  wea¬ 
ther  been  wet  and  cool,  and  the  wire-worm  is 
destroying  potato  seed,  and  onions  and  other 
similar  vegetables.  Wheat,  where  the  stand 
was  good  and  the  ground  is  not  too  low,  is 
growing  nicely  ;  but  on  low  ground  both 
wheat  and  oats  are  turning  white,  and  they 
will  not  recover  so  as  to  yield  even  partial 
crops.  There  is  a  fair  prospect  now  for  fruit, 
providing  our  “  insect  enemies”  let  up  on  it 
this  year.  Grass  was  winter-killed  and  must 
have  warmer  weather  before  it  will  show 
up.  w.  F. 

New  York. 

Fluvanna, Chautauqua  Co., June  4.— Spring 
was  cold  and  dry  and  consequently  late.  For 
the  last  two  weeks  we  have  had  fine  rains  and 
grass  especially  has  been  making  rapid  growth. 
Sowed  grains  of  all  kinds  are  looking  fine, 
winter  wheat  is  exceedingly  good.  Fruits  of 
all  kinds  adapted  to  the  region,  bloomed  very 
full  and  are  well  set.  Potatoes  are  largely 
planted  and  are  coming  up  very  rank,  and 
with  a  fine  color.  Few  bugs  as  yet.  Corn  is 
coming  on  finely.  In  fact  the  outlook  is  good 
for  a  plentiful  harvest.  Old  potatoes  are 
scarce  at  75  cents;  butter  16  cents  to  20  cents. 
Most  of  the  milk  is  taken  to  the  creameries. 

H.  a.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Kane,  McKean  Co.,  May  28. — We  have  not 
suffered  for  want  of  rain  here  this  spring;  if 
anything  the  weather  has  been  too  wet.  There 
has  been  no  frost  to  injure  anything.  Grass 
looks  well.  The  season  is  more  than  two 
weeks  later  than  last  year.  Our  lilacs  are 
not  yet  in  full  bloom.  We  always  try  to  have 
a  good  garden.  We  are  fighting  the  worms 
on  the  gooseberries  with  hellebore  after  the 
directions  given  by  the  Rural,  and  I  think 
we  shall  win.  The  Rural  is  an  ever- welcome 
visitor.  I  take  several  papers,  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  open  the  Rural  first.  May  it  always 
have  success  1  w.  w. 

Tennessee. 

Riceville,  McMinn  Co.,  May  28. — We  had 
a  very  mild  winter;  the  themometer got  down 
to  about  10  degrees  above  zero  twice.  We 
have  bad  a  tolerably  cool  spring  up  to  the 
present  time.  We  had  frost  hard  enough  to 
bite  tender  vegetables  on  May  15th.  We  are 
having  a  great  deal  of  rain,  which  is  causing 
farmers  to  get  behind  with  their  work.  Corn 
is  not  all  worked  over  the  first  time  yet,  and 
is  rather  small  for  this  time  of  year.  Wheat 
harvest  will  begin  this  week.  If  nothing  hap¬ 
pens  to  injure  it,  we  will  have  the  best  yield 
we  have  bad  in  several  years.  Oats  and  hay 
won’t  be  over  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  We  shall 
have  about  half  a  crop  of  peaches.  Apples  a 
uU  crop,  fSmall  fruits  about  an  average. 


Wheat  is  worth  90  cents ;  corn  60  cents ;  eggs 
8%  cents  a  dozen;  butter  16%  per  pound;  live 
stock  cheap,  cattle,  1%  to  3% ;  hogs  4  cents  per 
pound.  w.  c.  D. 


iVUsccll  ancons. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Use  of  Whole  Seed  Potatoes.— I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion  two  small  Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes 
quite  a  number  of  years  since.  The  first  year 
was  very  dry,  and  I  only  got  35  small  tubers. 
Next  year  I  raised  4%  bushels,  and  since  that 
I  have  grown  hundreds  of  bushels.  I  am  well 
aware  that  a  great  many,  in  fact  I  believe  the 
majority  of  potato  growers,  claim  that  any 
potato  grown  for  a  number  of  years  from  one 
strain  of  seed  on  the  same  ground,  will  soon 
run  out.  To-day  I  can  show  as  fine  specimens 
of  the  Beauties  as  I  ever  raised.  This  is  the 
same  stock  I  first  received  from  the  Rural, 
having  never  been  without  them — neither  do 
I  want  to  be.  My  experience  the  last  two 
years  with  this  potato  is  this:  I  planted  whole 
potatoes  very  early.  I  fiDd  whole  ones  throw 
up  a  larger  growth  of  tops,  which  shade  the 
ground  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  hold  the 
moisture  better.  Hence  a  better  yield,  at 
least  such  has  been  my  experience  during  the 
last  two  seasons.  Now  bear  in  mind  the  last 
two  years  have  been  quite  dry  with  us.  I  feel 
confident  I  am  on  the  right  track,  and  shall  go 
on  with  this  practice  until  I  am  convinced  I 
am  wrong.  m.  m.  h. 

Jacksonville,  Ill. 

About  Milk  Inspection.— Under  “What 
Others  Say”  on  page  337  some  caustic  remarks 
are  made  about  the  injustice  involved  in  a 
case  where  one  farmer  gets  as  much  per  quart 
for  his  milk  containing  three  per  cent,  of  fat 
as  another  gets  for  a  like  quantity  containing 
five  per  cent.  Producers  and  consumers  of 
good,  rich  milk  must  work  together  to  have 
milk  put  upon  the  market  for  what  it  is,  not 
for  what  it  purports  to  be.  If  there  are  con¬ 
sumers  who  desire  a  good,  rich  milk  and  are 
willing  to  pay  a  slight  advance  over  the  price 
asked  for  the  common  mixture,  there  are  own¬ 
ers  of  herds  of  cows  who  can  put  such  an  ar¬ 
ticle  before  them,  and  whose  guarantee  is  per¬ 
fectly  trustworthy.  Let  milk  be  sold  accord¬ 
ing  to  proof  as  whisky  dealers  sell  whisky. 
Arrangements  can  soon  be  made  whereby 
milk  can  be  legally  tested  and  certified  to 
dailv,  on  its  way  to  market.  Such  a  course 
would  protect  the  honest  dealer  and  producer 
of  milk  and  give  the  purchaser  a  guarantee  as 
to  the  value  of  his  purchase.  This  course 
would  be  better  all  around  it  seems  tome  than 
for  a  milk  inspector  (?)  occasionally  to  over¬ 
haul  a  man’s  stock  for  the  day  and,  maybe, 
dump  a  can  into  the  street  and  impose  a  fine. 

FRANKLIN  DYE, 

Sec.  N.  J.  Agricultural  Society. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow— To  those  who  are 
about  to  cultivate  their  corn  for  the  first  time 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  found  the  Cut¬ 
away  disk  harrow  one  of  the  best  implements 
for  the  purpose.  I  plant  my  corn  with  an 
Eclipse  planter,  thus  getting  my  rows,  which 
are  from  3%  to  4  feet  apart — very  straight 
and  the  kernels  of  corn  close  together.  The 
harrow  when  driven  astraddle  of  a  row  just 
about  fills  the  space  between  the  rows,  the 
space  directly  under  the  hole,  which  is  left  un¬ 
touched  where  the  gangs  separate,  is  ample 
for  the  corn,  and  it  is  left  perfectly  clean 
with  the  ground  well  pulverized  between  the 
rows.  It  requires  careful  diiving,  but  one  is 
willing  to  do  this  when  he  sees  what  a  large 
amount  of  thorough  work  he  can  do  in  a  day. 
1  go  over  my  entire  crop,  taking  every  alter¬ 
nate  row,  then  go  back  and  straddle  the  inter¬ 
vening  one.  After  this  the  corn  would  be 
too  high  to.use  the  harrow,  and  I  use  a  two- 
horse  walking  cultivator,  and,  later,  the  one- 
horse  Planet  Jr.  or  an  implement  similarly  set 
to  work  shallow.  I  believe  in  and  practice  level 
culture  entirely,  except  on  wet  bottom  land. 

Talladega,  Ala.  e.  a.  b. 

The  frost  on  the  night  of  May  17  cut 
down  all  tne^corn,  beans,  potatoes  and  other 
tender  plants  that  were  just  up.  Ice  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  formed  in  places.  The 
Insecticide  number  of  tneRuRAL  is  worth  more 
than  the  whole  year’s  subscription.  In  fact, 
it  is  worth  more  than  all  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  books  I  have  ever  read.  How 
is  it  that  the  price  of  all  agricultural  and 
horticultural  books  is  so  extortionate,  while 
the  works  are  verbose,  impracticable  and  of 
no  account  whatever?  Did  any  one  ever  try 
an  infusion  of  laurel  leaves  on  insects?  I 
tried  it  last  summer  on  grape-vines  and  it  did 
better  than  Paris-green,  as  the  latter  will 
injure  grapevines  or  anything  else  in  very 
dry  weather.  If  I  have  time  I  will  try  a 
laurel  leaf  jnfusjop  this  summer  on  potato 


bugs  and  other  insects,  as  it  is  rank  poison  to 
insects  and  does  not  injure  vegetation  at  all. 
Whoop  it  up  for  low  postage  on  fourth-class 
matter,  as  express  charges  are  getting  more 
and  more  extortionate.  Expressage  on  3  3-11 
pounds  of  plants  over  a  distance  of  400  miles 
costs  me  75  cents,  that  is,  20  cents  per  pound. 

Broad  Ford,  Pa.  b.  r. 


Exorbitant  Prices  for  Books.— Com¬ 
menting  upon  the  editorial  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Rural,  I  too  have  had  some  experience 
in  buying  school  books,  and  have  been  angered 
at  the  exorbitant  prices  asked  for  them.  The 
standard  books  can  only  be  obtained  directly 
or  indirectly  from  one  of  a  few  large  publishers 
who  are  in  the  “combine.”  The  prices  are  at 
least  50  per  cent  more  than  they  could  be  sold 
for,  still  leaving  a  good  margin  of  profit.  I 
recently  had  occasion  to  purchase  a  number 
of  books  for  a  course  of  reading  required  by 
an  institution  for  home  study.  Although  the 
institution  itself  is  professedly  philanthropic 
in  its  character  and  the  publishers  have  an 
excellent  reputation,  yet  the  price  asked  for 
the  books  was  at  least  four  times  what  they 
were  worth.  A  publishing  house,  which,  by 
means  of  methods,  which  are,  to  say  the  least, 
questionable,  obtains  one  dollar  for  a  book 
which  can  be  published  and  sold  for  25  cents 
is  as  much  of  a  swindle  as  the  concern  which 
gets  a  dollar  for  a  25  cent  sun-dial. 

J.  H.  G. 

The  Average  Chicken  House— is  an 
odd  combination  of  the  hot  house  and 
wood-shed  styles  of  architecture.  It  has  a 
nicely  finished  front,  chiefly  of  glass,  and  back 
and  sides  of  old  boards  roughly  put  together 
and  full  of  crevices  and  knot-holes.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  building  houses  in  this  way  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  high  temperature  in  the  day-time 
while  the  sun  is  shining,  and  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  at  night.  Of  course,  the  hens  enjoy  the 
artificial  heat  of  the  glass  front  when  the  sun 
is  shining,  but,  followed  as  it  is  by  a  sudden 
fall  in  the  temperature  at  night,  it  is  injurious 
and  the  cause  of  disease.  Fowls  can  enjoy  a 
uniformly  low  temperature  vastly  better  than 
sudden  changes. 

My  experience  is  to  the  effect  that  a  house 
built  partially  under  ground,  well  battened 
and  with  no  more  glass  than  is  necessary,  is 
vastly  better  than  a  “hot-”house  which  is  only 
hot  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

J.  H.  G. 

R.  N.  Y. :  Mr.  Hales  who  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  with  poultry,  in  a  late 
article  stroDgly  objects  to  houses  partially 
under  ground,  as  likely  to  be  damp,  or  even 
wet  after  rains,  and  a  fruitful  cause  of 
disease  among  the  fowls  it  shelters. 

Experience  of  a  Campaign  Against 
Currant  Worms. — These  appear,  with  us, 
uniformly  on  gooseberry  bushes,  first  on  their 
lower  leaves,  and  just  when  fruit  trees  begin 
to  bloom.  This  year,  finding  no  fresh,  white 
hellebore  on  hand  at  our  druggist’s,  I  tried 
the  cheaper  recommended  substitute,  Slug- 
shot,  and  blew  it  on  with  a  common  powder 
gun.  It  seemed  effectual ;  but  when,  a  week 
later,  I  found  some  worms  that  had  escaped 
and  were  nearly  full-grown,  I  had  no  such 
success  with  it.  After  vainly  dusting  them 
two  or  three  times,  I  made  an  infusion  of 
some  stale  hellebore  left  from  last  year  and 
sprayed  it  on.  That  took  them — every  one — 
and  at  once.  It  did  equally  well  last  year, 
and  I  am  a  full  convert  to  the  Rural’s  plan 
of  thus  using  it,  w.  G. 

Extract  of  Pea-Pods. — Dr.  Jacobsen  is 
authority  for  a  ready  method  of  utilizing  the 
delicious  marrow  that  lies  among  the  fibres  of 
the  pea-pod,  and  which  is  sweeter  and  better 
than  the  peas  themselves,  which,  when  of  the 
best  sorts  and  at  their  best,  are  the  first  of  all 
vegetables  for  fine  flavor,  tenderness,  succu¬ 
lence  and  nutritiousness.  So  save  for  use  all 
the  tender  sweet  pulp  of  the  shells,  separated 
from  the  troublesome  fiber  which  prevents 
their  use  with  the  seeds  in  most  sorts  of  peas. 
Dr.  J.  directs  to  boil  the  shells  well  in  water 
to  which  has  been  added  a  little  carbonate  of 
soda;  then  strain  through  a  cloth,  and,  after 
adding  some  sugar  to  the  liquid,  boil  it  down 
till  thick.  The  extract,  thus  obtained,  will 
keep  for  any  length  of  time  without  becoming 
mouldy,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  it  added  to  a 
bowl  of  soup,  gives  to  it  the  flavor  of  fresh 
green  peas,  besides  adding  to  its  material 
quality.  tyronne. 


green  or  dried.  Horses  considered  it  unfit  to 
be  eaten  and  as  I  had  also  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion,  I  have  extirpated  it. 

Long  Island.  ISAAC  HICKS. 

Pasteboard  Strawberry  Box. — We  are 
asked  for  our  opinion  concerning  the  practic¬ 
ability  of  using  pasteboard  boxes  for  fancy 
lots  of  strawberries.  We  will  say  that  a 
paper  or  pasteboard  strawberry  box  cannot 
be  successfully  used  for  the  reason  that  the 
moisture  or  dampness  from  the  strawberry 
will  soon  penetrate  the  paper  or  pasteboard, 
when  the  box  will  become  shapeless  before  it 
gets  to  market.  Besides  showing  the  berries 
to  great  disadvantage,  the  paper  is  apt  to  af¬ 
fect  the  taste  of  the  fruit  from  the  acids  used 
in  its  manufacture.  SOUTH  side. 

Petersburg,  Va. 

Lime  tried  on  a  soil  full  of  sorrel  had  no  effect 
so  far  as  I  could  see:  the  outlay  was  a  total 
loss.  Salt  for  asparagus  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  kill  all  weeds  saves  hoeing.  I  cannot  say 
there  is  any  other  benefit  from  it.  For  plums, 
two  to  four  quarts  to  a  tree,  sowed  broadcast 
under  the  trees  as  far  as  the  branches  extend, 
have  helped  me  to  some  good  crops  for  several 
years. 

Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.  d.  e.  h. 

“They  are  Beauties.”—  It  is  three  years 
since  I  took  the  Rural’s  advice,  and  tried  to 
raise  seedling  potatoes.  Many  were  very 
small,  some  very  uneven ;  but  two  hills  gave 
me  four  marketable  tubers.  These  I  planted 
the  next  year;  the  year  following  I  took  only 
the  largest  and  most  regular,  this  year  I  shall 
put  in  an  acre.  Friends  who  have  seen  them 
say  they  are  beauties.  t.  y. 

The  Rural  is  right  about  the  monkey- 
wrench.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  tools  on 
our  farm.  reader. 


For  ]STervous  Exhaustion. 

Use  Ilorslord’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  H.  C.  McCoy,  Algona,  la.,  says:  “I 
have  used  it  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  nervous  ex¬ 
haustion  and  wakefulness,  with  pleasant  re¬ 
sults.  Also  think  it  of  great  service  in  de¬ 
pressed  condition  of  the  system  resulting  from 
biliary  derangement.” — Adv. 

PiiSiceUantauis! 


How  to  SAVE  re-shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  kinds, or  lay  NEWroofs 
Pa  rilculars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
143  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 


INDIANA  PAINT  Sl  ROOF1NC  CO. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


It"  CAMPAIGN  BIOGRAPHIES 


Will  be  first  out.  BFST,  CHEAPEST,  and  go 
like  \vi I <1  lire.  Secure  territory  ut  once  Adoress 

Hi:  11  HA  RI)  BROTHERS.  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  or  Chicago. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1 6  Hotko  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

AMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Zinc  Collar  Pad. 


Over  3.000,000  of  then*, 
have  been  used.  The 
most  reliable  and  dur¬ 
able  1*  A.  D  for  sore- 
neck  horses  or  mules. 
Weather  or  wear  has 
no  effect  on  their  cura¬ 
tive  properties.  We 
solicit  a  trial.  For  sale 
by  all  saddlery  jobbers. 
Ask  your  harness- 
maker  for  them  and 
Insist  on  having  the  ZINC  PAD  and  no  other. 
ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  CO. ,  liuchu nsan, M tch. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinory  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3  000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horso  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  ijliift 
to  >>40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Send  4  cents  in 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  H.  Address, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  IVew  York. 


Prickly  Comfrey. — Some  twenty  years 
ago  we  planted  some  of  this  as  a  flowering 
plant,  but  under  its  botanical  name,  Symphy¬ 
tum  asperrimum,  notthinking  it  was  a  forage 
plant.  It  is  a  very  coarse,  large  plant,  the 
flowers  are  pretty,  but  it  is  not  worth  a  place 
in  the  flower  garden. 

After  noticing  it  was  boomed  as  a  forage 
plant,  I  tried  to  entice  my  cows  to  eat  the 
coarse,  prickly  leaves  ;  but  as  they  had  been 
used  to  good  treatment,  they  utterly  refund  it 


Vir.K’R  INSECT  EXTEHMMIUK 

1 1  vlV  U  Sure  Death  to  all  Inseots. 


Water  Bugs,  Roaches,  Flies, 

Mosquitoes,  Cabbage  Worms, 

Potato  or  Squash  Bugs,  Aphis, 
etc.  Harmless  to  plants  vege¬ 
tables  or  health.  Invaluable 
in  every  household.  Zinc  Bellows  for  house  use,  con¬ 
servatories,  etc.,  by  mail,  25  cts.  Larger  size,  60  ets.  Exter¬ 
minator,  by  mail,  per  pound,  without  bellows,  50  cts.  Large 
bellows  for  garden  use,  81.25. 


JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN, 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


PCCDiroe  nvee  Are  the  BEST. 
rCUILCOo  UlCd  sols r » druqoists. 
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It  is  held  by  some  that  earliness  to 
bloom  is  indicative  of  early  maturity  in 
the  potato.  But  we  do  not  find  that 
there  is  necessarily  any  such  relationship. 
The  Blush,  White  Elephant  and  Wall’s 
Orange,  for  example,  are  among  the  ear¬ 
liest  and  most  profuse  bloomers. 


We  have  several  times  referred  to  the 
fact  that  farmers  were  ahead  of  implement 
men  in  discovering  the  fact  that  corn 
could  be  thrashed  in  an  ordinary  thrash¬ 
ing  machine.  People  that  use  imple¬ 
ments  frequently  discover  more  uses  for 
them  than  do  the  people  who  make  them. 
The  implement  men  are  now  catching  up, 
however,  and  are  devising  machines  de¬ 
signed  to  do  corn-thrashing  better  than 
ever.  We  learn  of  a  new  machine,  not 
yet  completed,  that  is  expected  to  husk 
ears  and  cut  fodder  at  one  operation. 


Wrricn  Horn?  “Should  we  say 
dehorn  or  dishorn?”  is  the  momentous 
question  over  which  our  farm  editors  are 
quarreling.  According  to  our  best  auth¬ 
orities  the  Latin  dis  answers  to  our  asun¬ 
der,  in  pieces,  apart,  in  two,  to  designate 
the  separation  of  a  whole  into  single  parts. 
De  denotes  a  thing’s  going  out  of  or  de¬ 
parture  from  any  fixed  point  to  which  it 
was  originally  attached.  Now,  take  your 
choice,  dear  editors,  choose  whichever 
horn  of  the  dilemma  you  prefer  and  let 
us  have  peace.  The  R.  N.-Y.  uses  ^be¬ 
cause  it  seems  easier  to  say  and  to  write 
dehorn  than  dishorn. 


We  should  say  that  the  experiments  at 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  forci¬ 
bly  illustrate  one  point  which  the  Rural 
has  all  the  time  insisted  upon.  The  far¬ 
mer  who  feeds  silage  as  an  exclusive  ra¬ 
tion,  or  without  any  other  dry  feed  than 
grain,  will  do  so  at  a  loss.  It  is  best 
fed  where  one  feeding  at  least  of  dry  hay 
can  be  given,  and  if  a  quantity  of  hay 
could  have  been  substituted  for  a  portion 
of  the  silage  during  the  second  period  of 
the  test,  we  are  confident  that  better  re¬ 
sults  would  have  been  obtained.  The 
fact  that  succulent  food  improves  the 
“churnability”  of  milk-fat  is  a  valuable 
one  to  remember. 


Real  economy  in  the  purchase  of  eggs 
is  not  generally  considered.  An  egg  is  an 
egg  in  most  markets  and  color  oftener  in¬ 
fluences  purchase  and  sale  than  size.  On 
June  4th  we  purchased  13  eggs  for  25 
cents.  They  were  the  product  for  the 
most  part  of  a  mixture  of  common  stock 
and  Leghorns  and  a  few  Wyandottes. 
The  13  weighed  precisely  one  pound  and 
seven  ounce — nine  to  the  pound.  On  the 
same  day  13  eggs  were  purchased  of  an¬ 
other  neighbor  for  25  cents.  These  were 
from  pure  Leghorns.  The  weight  was  pre¬ 
cisely  one  pound  and  13  ounces — seven 
to  the  pound.  In  the  one  case  we  have 
23  ounces  for  25  cents,  and  in  the  other 
29,  a  difference  of  nearly  25  per  cent. 


The  discussion  of  the  Dark  Side  of 
Farming  has  had  one  good  effect.  Young 
farmers  are  beginning  to  study  as  they 
never  did  before,  the  difference  between 
farming  at  the  present  time  and  that  of  40 
years  ago.  With  prices  for  farm  produce 
higher,  and  goods  to  be  bought  cheaper, 
farming  ought  to  be  far  more  profitable 
than  in  1850  if  there  is  anything  in  logic. 
Is  it?  Many  of  our  correspondents  evi¬ 
dently  think  not.  Is  there  a  reason  for 
it?  There  must  be.  We  propose  to 
make  this  reason  plain,  if  possible.  We 
know  of  no  better  way  to  do  this  than  to 
show  just  how  farming  was  done  40  years 
ago.  Several  of  the  most  successful  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  country — men  of  many  years’ 
experience,  will  tell  in  a  subsequent  issue 
what  they  think  about  the  matter.  This 
promises  to  be  a  very  valuable  series  of 
articles. 


It  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  our  section 
of  country  which  is  noted  for  its  fine 
melons  and  large  crops  of  Lima  beans, 
neither  melons  nor  beans  will  this  season 
prove  far  short  of  a  failure.  This  is 
owing' to  the'damp,  [rainy,  cold  weather 
of  the.  past  three  weeks.  The  seeds  have 


for  the  most  part  rotted  in  the  ground 
and  it  is  now  too  late  to  replant  with 
any  hope  of  a  paying  return.  Rye  and 
grass  are  heavy.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  hybrid  and  cross  bred  grains 
never  before  looked  so  well,  if  we  do  not 
consider  the  strong  likelihood  that  the 
most  of  them  will  lodge.  Potatoes  in 
moist  soil  are  making  a  feeble  stand,  and 
many  are  planting  early  kinds  even  now. 

We  see,  however,  little  cause  for 
grumbling.  There  never  was  and  there 
never  will  be  a  season  that  will  give  the 
farmer  maximum  crops  of  everything,  for 
the  very  conditions  most  favorable  for 
some  crops  are  the  most  unfavorable  for 
others.  The  man  that  lives  on  the  sandy 
hill-top  and  the  man  that  lives  in  the 
moist  valley  will  rarely  find  themselves 
praying  alike. 


Some  of  our  neighbors  are  cutting  green 
clover  for  market.  This  clover  is  tied  in¬ 
to  bundles,  hauled  to  New  York,  and 
sold  to  stable  men  for  horse  feed.  A 
neighbor  has  sold  quite  a  quantity  at  25 
cents  for  two  bundles. 

We  often  see  city  horses  enjoying  a  bite 
of  this  green  clover  with  their  oats  at 
noon.  Green  clover  is  so  heavy  that  there 
is  not  much  profit  in  hauling  it  in,  unless 
one  lives  very  near  the  city.  The  point 
to  remember  is  that  city  horses  are  not 
alone  in  their  desire  for  a  bite  of  green 
food.  There  are  thousands  of  horses  on 
hundreds  of  farms  that  suffer  the  agonies 
of  Tantalus  by  being  forced  to  live  on  dry 
hay  and  grain,  while  all  around  them  the 
grass  is  sweet  and  juicy.  We  are  feeding 
our  horses  a  good  deal  of  dried  grass  now 
and  like  the  effect  it  produces.  The 
grass  is  cut  in  the  morning  and  lies  in 
the  sun  all  day.  The  horses  relish  it  be¬ 
yond  description,  and  we  have  had  no 
trouble  with  colic  which  frequently  dis¬ 
turbs  horses  when  fed  large  quantities  of 
perfectly  green  clover. 

Professor  J.  W.  Sanborn’s  crop  re¬ 
port  for  Missouri,  just  received,  contains 
an  abstract  of  reports  for  every  county  in 
the  State.  During  the  past  month  the 
condition  of  wheat  has  been  reduced  from 
77.5  to  the  low  average  of  63.6  by  chinch 
bugs,  fly  and  dry  weather;  but  abundant, 
and  in  some  cases  excessive  rains  fell  in 
most  parts  of  the  State  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  Corn  planting  has  been 
delayed,  and  is  later  than  last  season. 
The  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  last  year; 
cool  cloudy  weather  has  retarded  germin¬ 
ation  and  growth.  Frosts  on  May  15 
and  17  damaged  small  fruits  and  garden 
vegetables.  The  rains  and  cloudy  weath¬ 
er  have  severely  checked  the  increase  of 
chinch  bugs,  but  they  are  still  very  nu¬ 
merous.  Meadows  and  pastures  have  not 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  past  two 
years’  drought,  and  have  not  improved 
materially  during  the  past  month.  Army 
worms  are  reported  in  some  localities  as 
doing  great  damage  to  the  grass  crop. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Presidential 
canvass  this  year  will  be  made  on  higher 
grounds  than  ever  before.  The  chances 
are  that  it  will  be.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
sickening  scandals  and  coarse  blackguard¬ 
ism  of  the  last  campaign  will  be  driven 
from  this  one.  The  chances  are  that  the 
Tariff  will  be  the  leading  topic  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  This  is  well.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  so  yitally  affects  the  welfare  of 
the  country  as  the  methods  of  raising  and 
spending  the  public  funds.  The  Tariff 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  taxation,  and 
any  thorough  discussion  of  it  must  lead 
to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  public  business.  We  wel¬ 
come  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  Tariff, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  country — its  evils, 
its  blessings,  its  tendency  for  good  or  bad. 
Such  a  discussion  will  lift  our  politics  to 
a  higher  plane,  and  change  a  little  big¬ 
otry  into  thought.  We  hope  the  issue 
will  be  made  clear  and  distinct,  that  we 
may  know  what  we  are  discussing. 


Should  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  sustain  the  position  taken  by  the 
lower  court  at  Laramie,  Wyoming,  the 
other  day,  over  4,000,000  acres  of  land 
will  be  affected.  The  United  States  had 
brought  suit  against  a  large  company  of 
stockmen  to  compel  them  to  remove  the 
fences  which  inclosed  Government  lands 
as  well  as  land  that  had  been  bought  from 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  within  the  20- 
mile  limit.  This  is  a  common  trick  of 
the  Western  land-grabbers.  They  buy 
from  railroads  and  others  sections  of  land 
surrounding  Government  land,  put  fences 
on  their  real  property,  and  thus  prevent  all 
others  from  having  access  to  the  land  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Government.  The  Court’s 
decision  was  that  the  owners  of  railroad 

(land  may  inclose  their  possessions  even 
when  fencing  in  Government  land  in  do¬ 


ing  so.  Those  stockmen  who  have  been 
compelled  to  take  down  their  fences  from 
the  public  domain  within  the  railroad 
limit,  may  put  them  up  again,  says  the 
judge.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Cleveland’s  removal  of  Governor 
Baxter,  of  Wyoming,  followed  shortly 
after  he  had  learned  that  Baxter  had  been 
doing  just  what  the  stockmen  are  now 
told  they  can  do.  Of  course,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  appeal  the  case  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  public. 


One  of  our  readers  who  is  trying  the 
Rural  Trench  system  on  five  acres  of  land, 
says:  “I  think  reports  from  potato 
growers  concerning  the  results  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  different  brands  of  fertilizers, 
giving  the  names  of  the  manufacturers, 
cost  per  ton  and  number  of  pounds  ap¬ 
plied  per  acre,  would  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  many.” 

Yes,  no  doubt.  And  it  would  be  of 
further  interest  to  speak  of  the  fertility 
and  lay  of  the  land,  the  previous  crop, 
etc.  Reports  are  coming  in  quite  freely, 
and  it  is  our  design  to  publish  those 
(during  the  latter  part  of  the  year)  which 
promise  to  instruct  our  readers.  This 
Trench  business,  whatever  the  system  it¬ 
self  may  be  worth,  will  serve  more  than 
one  important  purpose,  by  stimulating 
farmers  to  make  comparative  trials  in 
cultivation,  using  different  quantities  and 
grades  of  fertilizers,  giving  more  thor¬ 
ough  preparation  to  the  land  and  observ¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  system  in  keeping 
the  crops  through  dry  weather — a  most 
important  consideration.  The  deep 
planting  of  potatoes  in  a  mellow  soil 
furnished  with  all  needed  plant  food,  has 
more  of  philosophy  in  it,  we  fancy,  than 
fatmers  have  dreamed  of.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  not  going  to  let  this 
subject  drop  until  the  bottom  falls  out. 
Let  our  readers  co-operate  with  us  by 
giving  a  full  account  of  their  work.  This 
will  enable  us  to  present  a  special  num¬ 
ber  of  greater  value,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  that  has  appeared  since  the  corn 
special  (some  eight  years  ago),  which  de¬ 
scribed  our  method  of  raising  the  largest 
amount  of  grain  to  the  acre  of  which  we 
have  any  trustworthy  record,  when  the 
cost  of  raising  the  crop  is  considered. 


CORN  FODDER. 


It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Maize  plant 
was  cultivated  in  this  country  as  long 
ago  as  the  year  1006.  During  the  882 
years  that  have  passed  since  then,  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  have  learned  much  concerning 
the  cultivation  and  value  of  the  plant. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  have 
still  something  to  learn.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  study  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
stalk  and  leaves  as  fodder  has  but  fairly 
begun.  The  waste  is  still  too  great. 
Readers  will  remember  that  on  page  304, 
of  our  Ensilage  Special,  Mr.  C.  S.  Rice 
described  and  advocated  what  to  many 
seemed  like  a  new  way  of  preserving  corn 
fodder.  In  brief  the  system  is  this:  The 
corn  is  sown  in  drills,  32  inches  apart, 
leaving  about  eight  plants  to  the  foot. 
The  plants  are  not  permitted  to  mature 
ears  but  are  cut  when  the  tassels  are  per¬ 
fectly  developed.  The  stalks  are  not 
dried,  but  directly  after  cutting  are  thrown 
into  large  cocks  where  they  stand  until 
December.  It  is  claimed  for  this  system 
that  a  heavier  yield  of  stalks  is  secured,  that 
the  fodder  is  kept  green  without  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  ensiloing  and  that  ease  of  handling 
is  secured  as  in  no  other  system.  This  plan 
would  tend  to  upset  many  claims  of  other 
handlers  of  corn  fodder.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  corn  plant  needs  more  space 
in  the  drill  than  Mr.  Rice  would  give  it, 
that  it  must  mature  an  ear  before  it  can 
be  said  to  contain  its  maximum  of  nutri¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  nearly  doubles  its  nu¬ 
tritive  value  in  the  period  between  tassel- 
ing  and  the  glazing  of  the  kernel,  also 
that  green  corn  fodder  will  surely  mould 
unless  kept  in  a  perfectly  air-tight  com¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Rice  shows  his  faith  in 
the  system  by  putting  in  10  or  more  acres 
on  this  plan  and  others  are  testifying  to 
the  value  of  such  fodder  as  he  produces. 
We  know  of  one  community  of  farmers 
that  sent  one  of  their  number  to  Mr. 
Rice’s  farm  to  see  this  fodde#.  The  dele¬ 
gate  came  back  and  said :  “I  never  saw 
anything  like  it.”  When  “doctors  dis¬ 
agree”  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  there 
is  something  about  the  case  that  calls  for 
further  experiment  and  study.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  corn  plant  we  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  its  possibilities  are  not .  fully 
understood  yet,  and  that  the  experiment 
stations  can  find  few  more  valuable  themes 
for  study  than  this  one.  With  Mr.  Rice 
the  corn  plant  is  a  “specialist” — it  pro¬ 
duces  only  fodder.  When  it  produces 
both  ear  and  stalk  is  it  not  more  on  the 
“general-purpose”  order! 


BREVITIES. 


What  do  you  think  about  the  question  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Post  Office  Club  this  week? 

The  outlook  for  a  first-rate  grape  crop  was 
never  better  if  judged  by  the  condition  of  50 
different  varieties  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Haaff  writes  to  criticize  Prof. 
Plumb’s  dehorning  conclusions.  The  chief 
points  of  his  argument  will  be  given  next  week . 

Cherries  set  freely  this  spring  and  gave  a 
promise  of  a  full  crop.  Owing  to  the  cool 
weather  and  continuous  rains  most  of  them 
have  rotted. 

We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  Bulletin  No. 
15  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
noted  elsewhere,  as  an  important  addition  to 
agricultural  science. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  had  experience 
with  wheat  hay  for  feeding  cattle?  We  shall 
begladtoget  what  information  we  can  re¬ 
garding  the  value  of  wheat  hay  and  rye  hay. 

Having  is  close  at  hand.  How  about  the 
grind-stone?  While  haying  lasts  it  will  be 
the  basis  of  good  work.  And  don’t  try  to  get 
along  with  a  little  stone.  Get  a  big  one  and 
save  muscle  and  time. 

The  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
it  will  be  remembered,  meet  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
June  20.  The  meeting  will  last  three  days. 
The  Seed  Trade  Association  meet  at  Chicago 
June  12,  at  the  Sherman  House. 

Every  year  the  old  matter  of  patenting  new 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  brought  up  for  discus¬ 
sion.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  questions 
that  will  not  “down.”  In  a  subsequent  Ru¬ 
ral  our  leading  horticulturists  will  settle 
this  question. 

In  the  spring  of  1884  a  specimen  of  the  White 
Double-flowering  Horse-chesnut  was  received 
from  Ellwanger  &  Barry.  It  began  to  bloom 
(for  the  first)  m  late  May.  The  cut  in  their 
catalogue  shows  the  raceme  of  flowers  very 
correctly.  The  petals  are  blotched  with  pur¬ 
ple  and  yellow. 

The  strawberry  and  rose  exhibition  of  the 
Farmers’  Club  of  the  American  Institute  will 
be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  Clinton  Hall,  New  York  city, 
Eighth  Street,  near  Broadway,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  June  18 and  20.  Itisexpected 
that  many  of  the  newer  varieties  of  strawber¬ 
ries  and  roses  will  be  there  shown. 

Now  all  ye  members  of  farmers’  clubs  don’t 
forget  to  hold  a  strawberry  meeting  this  year. 
The  strawberry  has  so  many  good  points 
that  one  point  of  superiority  is  sometimes 
overlooked.  It  is  the  most  sociable  fruit  in 
the  world  and  will  send  more  cheerfulness  and 
good  feeling  into  an  eating  company  than 
any  other  fruit  can. 

We  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  sitting 
hens  this  year,  and  as  a  consequence,  shall 
have  to  buy  pullets  for  next  season’s  laying. 
There  are  some  choice  pullets  in  the  market 
weighing  from  two  to  three  pounds,  live 
weight.  We  could  easily  pick  out  a  good  lay¬ 
ing  flock,  but  they  cost  35  and  38  cents  per 
pound,  live  weight.  There  is  money  at  such 
prices!  February  sitting  hens  in  dry  warm 
quarters  will  bring  them  out. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  asserted  years  ago  that  the 
wire-worm  (lulus)  causes  scab  in  potatoes. 
We  have  never  had  any  doubt  about  it  in  so 
far  as  the  potatoes  raised  upon  our  own  prem¬ 
ises  are  concerned.  Mr.  Devereaux  shows  in 
his  well  considered  article  on  page  395,  that 
the  wire-worm  is  not  the  only  cause  of  scab  in 
other  places  since  the  disfigurement  or  disease 
exists  where  wire-worms  are  unknown. 

We  had  20  rainy  days  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
N.  J.,  in  May.  The  ground  was  soaked  about 
all  the  time.  It  was  about  as  severe  a  test  as 
the  trench  system  could  have  had,  as  regards 
our  claim  that  the  wide  trenches  keep  the  soil 
mellow  and  fine.  Mr.  Terry,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  thought  that  one  good  rain  would 
pack  all  the  soil  alike.  We  have  tested  many 
of  the  trenches  this  week  and  find  that  while 
the  soil  between  the  rows  is  packed  hard,  that 
in  the  trenches  is  as  mellow  and  fine  as  a  well 
kept  garden.  And  the  vines  are  growing  so 
rapidly  that  they  will  shade  the  ground  before 
it  can  bake  hard. 

The  charge  is  made  that  the  managers  of 
the  Wisconsin  farmers’  institutes  aim  to  teach 
nothing  but  “special  purpose”  doctrine.  The 
“general-purpose”  men  do  not  like  this.  Here 
is  an  idea  that  perhaps  the  disputants  have 
not  thought  of.  The  “special-purpose”  men 
claim  thatsome  animals  are  fitted  for  doing  cer¬ 
tain  work  better  than  others  are?  It  is  folly, 
they  say  to  try  to  make  these  ar  imals  do  some¬ 
thing  else.  Does  anybody  doubt  that  there 
are  farmers  who  are  by  nature  “general-pur¬ 
pose”  men?  They  excel  in  matching  the  de¬ 
tails  of  general  farm  work  together.  They 
would  be  as  much  out  of  place  in  special 
farming  as  our  friends  would  like  to  have  us 
understand  the  Short-horn  cow  would  be  out 
of  place  in  a  butter  dairy. 

We  began  to  cross  wheats  this  year  not  un¬ 
til  June  7,  several  days  later  than  ever  before 
in  any  preceding  year.  The  latest  hybrids 
between  wheat  and  rye  develop  many  curious 
characteristics,  while  those  of  previous  years 
are  still  changing  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
Many  heads  which  last  year  bore  long,  heavy 
beards  are  now  quite  beardless  while  others 
that  last  year  were  beardless  are  now  heavily 
bearded— all  from  seed  of  the  same  plant  or  a 
single  head.  Heavy  culms  last  year  are  slen- 
per  now,  while  hairy  culms  have  changed  to 
smooth  ones  and  vice-versa.  W e  have  four  or 
five  plants  produced  by  again  applying  rye 
pollen  last  summer  to  those  flowers  borne  by 
plants  that  by  parentage  were  seven-eighths 
rye.  Two  of  these  plants  have  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  rye,  except  that  the  color  is  even 
a  lighter  green  than  rye.  They  have  the  same 
soft  feeling  and  the  same  peculiarities  of 
joint  and  habit.  The  heads  bear  as  many  as 
28  spikelets  closely  crowded  together.  The 
flowers  gape  open,  showing  abnormally  small 
pistils  and  stamens, a  sure  sign  in  these  hybrids 
of  absolute  sterility.  We  shall  refer  to  these 
interesting  matters  later,  with  illustrations. 
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Caw. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law .” 

“necessaries”  for  a  wife. 

R.  M.  T.,  McConnellsville,  Ohio. — If  a  wife 
contracts  debts  after  her  husband  has  put  a 
notice  in  the  paper  that  he  will  not  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  them,  can  they  be  legally  collected  ? 

Ans. — It  will  depend  upon  what  kind  of 
debts  they  are.  If  they  are  for  necessaries  of 
ife,  the  publication  of  the  husband  that  he 
will  not  pay  them  has  no  legal  effect,  even 
though  it  be  read  by  the  person  who  after¬ 
wards  supplies  the  goods;  for  the  common 
law,  with  all  its  injustice  to  women,  does  not 
and  never  did  permit  a  husband  without  cause 
to  drive  his  wife  from  home  to  subsist  on  the 
charity  of  jothers.  Whenever  he  fails  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  her  at  his  home,  or  drives  her  away, 
or  so  conducts  himself  as  to  justify  her  in 
leaving  him,  he  is  liable  for  the  necessaries 
furnished  her,  though  they  are  furnished  in 
violation  of  his  express  command.  A  man 
can,  however,  prohibit  any  particular  person 
or  persons  from  furnishing  his  wife  necessaries 
upon  his  credit,  provided  it  would  not  prevent 
her  from  obtaining  them  elsewhere.  As  he  is 
bound  to  support  her,  he  has  a  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  where  she  shall  trade.  A'husband,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  made  chargeable  for  goods 
furnished  his  wife  without  his  consent,  either 
expressed  or  implied,  unless  they  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Food  and  clothing  are  not  necessaries 
to  a  person  whose  wants  in  this  line  are  fully 
supplied.  The  maintenance  to  which  the 
wife  has  a  right  must  correspond  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  his  wealth  and  position;  for  the  wife 
of  a  rich  man  has  a  legal  and  moral  right  to 
pleasures  and  privileges  to  which  the  wife  of 
a  poor  man  can  make  no  claim.  The  word 
“necessaries”  in  this  connection  does  not 
mean  things  essential  to  existence ;  but  may 
or  may  not  include  a  great  deal  more  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

R.  M.,  New  Haven,  Conn. — A  party  is  made 
guardian  of  three  children  each  of  whom  has 
an  equal  interest  in  property  which  has  been 
held  by  the  guardian  in  common.  The  child¬ 
ren  have  each  been  paid  unequal  sums  and  at 
different  times.  The  surplus  income  has  been 
invested  as  it  accumulated.  One  of  the  child¬ 
ren  having  attained  majority,  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  divide  the  property  and  adjust  the 
income.  Can  the  Rural  suggest  a  safe  and 
proper  method  of  settlement? 

Ans. — If  the  accounts  have  been  properly 
kept,  they  will  show  what  is  due  from  the  in¬ 
come  to  the  child  who  has  reached  his  majori¬ 
ty.  If  the  property  can  be  divided  without 
being  sold,  an  order  of  court  may  be  obtained 
for  such  sale  and  settlement. 

S.  T.  M.,  Fonda,  N.  Y. — A  man  dies  leav¬ 
ing  about  $3,000  in  cash  and  makes  no  will; 
he  leaves  a  widow,  a  mother  and  brothers,  but 
no  children.  1.  What  amount  is  the  widow’s 
share?  2.  Are  his  mother  and  brothers  en¬ 
titled  to  any  of  the  money;  if  so,  how  much? 
3.  Do  the  husband’s  watch  and  chain  go  to  the 
widow,  or  can  his  folks  claim  them? 

Ans. — 1.  If  there  are  no  children  or  legal 
representatives  of  any  children,  the  half  of 
the  money,  after  paying  the  debts  due  by  the 
estate,  goes  to  the  widow.  2.  The  mother 
and  brothers  each  share  equally  in  the  other 
half  of  the  property.  3.  The  watch  and  chain 
and  all  other  personal  property  belong  to  the 
estate,  and  unless  the  heirs  agree  as  to  the 
distribution,  must  be  sold  by  the  administra¬ 
tor  and  the  proceeds  divided  as  above  stated. 

L.  T.,  Port  Richmond,  N.  I. — If  a  wife 
who  has  some  property  of  her  own  acquired 
before  her  marriage  dies,  is  her  husband,  who 
has  property  of  his  own,  liable  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  her  last  sickness  and  funeral?  If  he 
refuses  to  pay  them,  can  they  be  collected 
from  his  estate? 

Ans. — In  this  State  the  husband  is  bound  to 
furnish  all  necessaries  to  his  wife,  including 
medical  attendance  and  burial,  and  her  sep¬ 
arate  estate  cannot  be  charged  with  any  of 
these  expenses  except  with  her  consent.  It 
has  been  held  in  this  State  that  the  neces¬ 
saries  purchased  by  a  married  woman  herself, 
on  credit,  are  not  chargeable  to  her  separate 
estate,  unless  expressly  purchased  on  the  cred¬ 
it  of  it,  and  charged  thereon  by  some  affirma¬ 
tive  act  on  her  part. 

L.  T.  M.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.— Can  a  wife 
claim  dower  right  in  the  real  estate  acquired 
by  the  husband  after  the  wife  had  obtained  an 
absolute  decree  of  divorce  from  him? 

Ans. — The  New  York  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cided  in  1875  that  a  woman  is  not  entitled  to 
dower  in  the  lands  which  the  husband  ac¬ 
quired  after  she  had  obtained  a  divorce  from 
him,  and  this  decision  has  ever  since  been  con¬ 
sidered  good  law. 


Woman's  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

We  discovered  a  use  for  an  old  waterproof 
cloak  recently,  which  is  of  value  these 
house-cleaning  days.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory 
scnibbing  apron,  large  enough  to  meet  in  the 
back,  where  it  may  be  fastened  by  tapes.  It 
keeps  the  skirts  thoroughly  dry,  as  no  other 
apron  will,  even  when  it  is  too  much  worn  to 
be  used  as  a  cloak. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  new  parasols  are  extremely 
gorgeous,  and  very  expensive,  with  their  paint¬ 
ed  panels  and  jeweled  handles.  One  we  saw 
recently  was  completely  covered  with  white 
ostrich  down,  relieved  here  and  there  by  curl¬ 
ing  tips.  It  had  an  exquisitely  ornamented 
silver  handle ,  but  it  was  really  in  very  bad 
taste — it  exhaled  too  strong  an  odor  of  dollars. 
Another  was  of  white  moirfe,  painted  with  a 
lovely  design  of  orchids  in  water-colors  and 
trimmed  with  point  lace.  Of  course,  these  are 
carriage  parasols;  in  walking,  a  plain  coach¬ 
ing  parasol  in  surah  or  moirfe  is  tasteful  and 
stylish.  Light  colors  are  most  favored,  though 
at  the  seaside  flaring  reds  are  much  liked. 
But  glaring  colors  and  eccentric  styles  are 
more  often  seen  at  the  watering-places  than 
elsewhere. 

*  *  * 

There  is  one  great  advantage  about  these 
hot  days:  women  can  dress  prettily  at  a  much 
smaller  cost  than  they  can  in  the  winter. 
Pretty  figured  challies,  Danish  cloth,  seer¬ 
sucker,  gingham,  or  batiste,  are  all  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  pretty.  For  a  best  summer  dress 
nothing  is  more  satisfactory  than  sateen;  it 
can  be  made  up  handsomely,  and  it  will  re¬ 
tain  its  freshness  through  more  than  one  sea¬ 
son.  Danish  cloth  is  a  very  cheap  material, 
but  it  stands  a  good  deal  of  wear.  A  frock  of 
dark  red  Danish  cloth,  with  a  little  trimming 
of  black  moil’d  is  very  becoming  to  a  brunette; 
it  might  be  accompanied  by  a  large  hat  of 
rough,  black  straw,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of 
poppies.  These  large  hats  have  a  very  sum¬ 
mery  look,  though  many  of  them  are  too  lav¬ 
ishly  trimmed.  Little  net  bonnets  which  may 
be  made  by  any  deft-fingered  woman,  are  a 
necessary  part  of  one’s  summer  wardrobe. 
The  most  popular  ones  are  little  capotes  of 
puffed  net,  with  a  wreath  of  forget-me-nots  all 
around  the  brim.  One  little  beauty  in  a  New 
York  milliner’s  was  of  black  net,  with  a  bunch 
of  very  natural  fern  fronds  on  the  top,  and 
fern-green  moird  strings.  Another  was  of 
smoke-gray  tulle,  with  a  bunch  of  apple  blos¬ 
soms.  A  passing  fancy  for  the  early  summer 
is  the  wearing  of  cream-white  cloth  tailor 
jackets.  They  are  very  dainty,  though  unbe¬ 
coming  to  many,  but  they  are  also  expensive 
and  easily  soiled,  and  they  can  only  be  cleaned 
by  a  professional  scourer. 

*  *  * 

A  mother  of  growing  daughters  is  often 
puzzled  in  trying  to  decide  what  reading 
matter  they  shall  indulge  in.  Many  mothers 
object— rightly,  too— to  most  novels,  thinking 
that  they  will  unfit  them  for  their  duties,  and 
give  them  false  ideas  of  life.  This  is  true  of 
a  great  many  books  we  see  in  the  hands  of 
young  girls.  But  let  them  begin  with  Miss 
Alcott,  and  make  merry  with  May  and  Jo,  or 
Rose  and  her  cousins,  or  little  Polly  Shaw ; 
then  let  them  read  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey’s 
delightful  tales,  and  they  won’t  want  trash. 
Miss  Carey  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  writers 
one  could  choose  for  growing  girls.  Con¬ 
stance  Fenimore  Woolson  is  another  woman¬ 
ly  woman,  and  there  are  many  others  whose 
works  are  an  education  to  any  girl.  Girls 
want  healthy  fiction  as  they  grow  up,  just  as 
they  craved  sugar  when  younger,  and  it  will 
do  them  good  rather  than  harm. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

SELMA  CLARE. 

It  may  help  my  tired  sisters  to  know  how 
others  regard  them.  It  is  the  fashion  for 
ELglish  novelists  to  be  rather  severe  on  the 
American  woman;  he  acknowledges  her  beau¬ 
ty,  and  her  good  heart  as  a  general  thing,  but 
dwells  upon  her  nasal  intonation  (while  we 
have  “pretty  noses,”  we  “all  talk  through 
them”),  and  does  us  the  honor  to  be  doubtful 
as  to  our  character  on  account  of  our  waut  of 
“reserve  of  manner.”  The  late  Mathew  Ar¬ 
nold,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April 
comes  to  our  rescue  in  so  truthful  a  way  that 
I  must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  if  I  give  the 
exact  in  full. 

“Much  may  be  said  against  the  voices  and 
intonation  of  American  women.  But  almost 
every  one  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  charm 
in  American  women— a  charm  which  you  find 
in  almost  all  of  them  wherever  you  go.  It  is 
the  charm  of  a  natural  manner,  a  manner  not 
self-conscious,  artificial  and  constrained.  It 
may  not  be  a  beautiful  manner  always,  but 


it  is  almost  always  a  natural  manner,  a  free 
and  happy  manner,  and  this  gives  pleasure. 
Here  we  have  undoubtedly  a  note  of  civili¬ 
zation,  and  an  evidence,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  good  effect  of  equality  upon  social  life  and 
manners.  I  have  often  heard  it  observed  that 
a  perfectly  natural  manner  is  as  rare  among 
English  women  of  the  middle  classes  as  it  is 
general  among  American  women  of  like  con¬ 
dition  with  them.  And,  so  far  as  the  observ¬ 
ation  is  true,  the  reason  of  its  truth,  no  doubt, 
is  that  the  English  woman  is  living  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  upper  class,  as  it  is  called — in  pres¬ 
ence,  that  is,  of  a  class  of  women  recognized 
as  being  the  right  thing  in  style  and  manner, 
and  whom  she  imagines  criticising  her  style 
and  manner,  finding  this  or  that  to  be  amiss 
with  it,  this  or  that  to  be  vulgar;  hence  self- 
consciousness  and  constraint  in  her.  The 
American  woman  lives  in  presence  of  no  such 
class;  there  may  be  circles  trying  to  pass 
themselves  off  as  such  a  class,  giving  them¬ 
selves  airs  as  such,  but  they  command  no  rec¬ 
ognition  or  authority.  The  American  woman 
in  general  is  perfectly  unconcerned  about 
their  opinion,  is  herself,  enjoys  her  existence, 
and  has,  consequently,  a  manner  happy  and 
natural.  It  is  her  great  charm;  and  it  is, 
moreover,  as  I  have  said,  a  real  note  of  civil¬ 
ization,  and  one  which  has  to  be  reckoned  to 
the  credit  of  American  life  and  of  its  equality.’’ 

Evidently  true  worth  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized,  and  it  may  be  well  for  some  of  us 
to  take  Horace  Greeley’s  advice  to  young 
men  to  ourselves  and  “Go  West.”  A  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  writing 
from  Oskaloosa,  Kansas,  tells  us  that  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  (“must  we  say  aider- 
women?”)  of  that  favored  city  are  all  women, 
elected  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to 
one,  and  “in  the  interest  of  public  improve¬ 
ment  and  law  and  order.”  The  six  women  are 
all  married  and  their  ages  range  from  twenty- 
three  to  forty-nine.  The  mayor,  Mrs.  Low- 
man,  is  the  wife  of  a  former  register  of  deeds 
and  is  the  mother  of  two  children.  Like  her 
husband,  she  is  a  Presbyterian  and  Republi¬ 
can.  Of  the  council,  one  is  the  wife  of  a 
physician,  another  the  wife  of  a  lawyer,  an¬ 
other  the  wife  of  a  real-estate  dealer,  another 
the  wife  of  a  bank  cashier,  and  another  the 
wife  of  a  mechanic.  Three  of  them  differ 
from  their  husbands  in  politics.  One  is  a 
Presbyterian,  one  an  Episcopalian,  and  four 
are  Methodists.  Their  husbands  are  not  all 
equally  religious.  Among  them  there  are 
eleven  or  twelve  children  and  one  grandchild. 
The  ladies  are  all  prohibitionists,  but  not  of 
the  third  party.  Oskaloosa  is  not  a  frontier 
town,  but  a  county  seat,  forty-six  miles  from 
Kansas  City  and  twenty-eight  from  Topeka 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  intelligent  farming 
population,  mostly  from  the  East.  The  new 
city  officials  intend  that  a  new  broom  shall 
sweep  clean. 

Miss  Dilke,  although  she  finds  many  things 
to  amuse  her  in  America,  is  prepared  to  tell 
the  people  of  England  that  the  women 
of  America  are  mostly  pretty  and  are  all  well 
dressed;  that  in  professional  work,  in  scientific 
pursuits,  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
are  far  ahead  of  their  sex  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  Western  Reserve  University  of  Cleve¬ 
land  is  to  include  a  woman’s  college.  This 
new  Institution  will  be  the  equal  of  Adalbert 
College,  says  the  Cleveland  Leader,  in  its  op¬ 
portunities  for  obtaining  a  higher  education, 
and  sufficient  financial  support  has  been  as¬ 
sured  to  place  this  new  branch  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  beyond  the  risk  of  failure. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  claims  that  no  woman 
should  be  forced  to  work  at  all,  except  at  such 
things  as  please  her.  To  him  it  seems  a 
shame  that  “any  lady  should  ever  have  to 
stand  in  the  labor  market  for  hire  like  a  milk¬ 
maid  at  a  statute  fair.”  He  would  have  par¬ 
ents  adopt  the  French  plan,  and  as  soon  as  a 
daughter  is  bom,  begin  to  accumulate  her 
dot,  or  dowery.  In  Germany,  there  are  in. 
surance  societies  on  a  modified  tontine  plan 
for  providing  for  unmarried  daughters.  On 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  her  name  is  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  society,  and  her  father 
pays  a  small  sum  yearly  on  her  account.  If 
at  25  she  is  unmarried  she  has  a  right  to  live 
rent  free  in  two  rooms,  and  receives  a  small 
annuity.  If  she  marries  she  gets  nothing. 
We  might  adopt  a  modification  of  both  plans 
with  good  results. 

ANOTHER  ILLUSION  GONE. 

S.  C. 

Children  ought  to  love  Dr.  James  C.  White, 
Professor  of  Dermatology  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  says  that  the  prejudice  against 
candy  came  from  the  efforts  of  parents  of 
limited  means  to  curb  their  children’s  in¬ 
dulgence  in  so  expensive  a  dainty.  He  avers 
that  when  parents  tell  their  children  that  eat¬ 
ing  candy  will  ruin  their  teeth,  the  remark  is 


dictated  by  economy,  and  that  no  educated 
dentist  will  endorse  the  statement.  The  no¬ 
tion  that  the  use  of  butter  will  cause  the  faces 
of  the  young  to  break  out  in  what  is  called 
‘  ‘butter  sores”  is  denominated  an  old  wives’ 
fable,  good  uncooked  butter  being  perfectly 
harmless  as  far  as  the  skin  is  concerned.  He 
also  demolishes  the  idea  that  buckwheat  cakes 
and  oatmeal  are  productive  of  skin  diseases, 
and  calls  Dio  Lewis’s  declaration  that  toma¬ 
toes  are  productive  of  cancer  and  loosen  and 
destroy  teeth,  an  absurdity.  He  points  out 
however,  that  buckwheat  served  in  the  form 
of  improperly  cooked  cakes,  is  not  healthful 
food. 

♦  ♦  ■■ 

EARLY  INSTRUCTION. 


SOPHIA  C.  GARRETT. 


If  possible,  parents,  teach  your  children  to 
do  work  suitable  and  proper  for  their  age. 
If  a  mistake  is  made,  do  not  reprove  them 
sternly.  Kindly  point  it  out,  if  unnoticed,  and 
allow  them  to  undo  or  correct  it,  if  it  is  in  their 
power.  Mothers  are  often  so  hurried  and  wor¬ 
ried  with  work  and  the  care  of  children,  that 
they  feel  or  think  they  have  no  time  to  teach 
them  to  cut  out  simple  articles,  or  to  do  sew¬ 
ing,  knitting,  etc.  The  oldest  daughter  is 
usually  taught  those  useful  arts  as  early  as 
her  sixth  year.  There  seems  to  be  time  to  in¬ 
struct  her,  as  the  wants  of  those  younger  do 
not  yet  need  attention  in  that  way.  The  old¬ 
est  son,  too,  is  early  called  to  help  about  work. 
Younger  sisters  wait  on  the  little  ones,  and 
often  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  in  play.  Re¬ 
creation  is  necessary,  but  if  kept  up  too  long, 
fatigue  is  the  result.  Boys  and  girls,  whose 
home  is  on  a  farm  have  peculiar  advantages 
for  learning  to  do  work  suited  to  their  capaci¬ 
ty.  The  well-kept  district  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  pleasant  places  in  which  to  gain  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  long  walks  to  and  from  school, 
with  fields  of  grain  and  orchards  bordering  on 
the  road,  have  charms  for  healthy,  happy 
children.  After  supper,  when  the  evening 
work  is  done,  the  lamps  are  lighted,  and  les¬ 
sons  studied.  Reading  and  play  have  a  share 
of  their  attention  also.  With  all  these,  time 
can  be  taken  for  needful  instruction  in  needle¬ 
work,  etc. ,  for  girls.  Be  determined  in  this 
matter,  dear  mothers.  See  to  it  that  every 
piece  of  work  assigned  to  each  is  finished  by 
herself,  and  within  a  reasonable  time.  Never 
allow  a  child  to  say,  “Ob,  it’s  no  matter  when 
I  finish  this,”  or.  “Any  time  will  do.”  These 
are  dangerous  expressions  for  young  or  old  to 
use,  as  they  help  to  form  the  habit  of  putting 
off  until  to-morrow,  the  work  of  to-day. 

Strive  to  inspire  your  children  with  self-re¬ 
spect  by  your  sensible  example  and  advice, 
and  they  will  respect  and  honor  you  in  re¬ 
turn. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPER. 


GRANDMOTHER. 

Almost  every  farmer  thinks  that  a  dog  is 
a  necessary  appendage  to  the  farm.  At  times 
dogs  do  good  service,  and  by  their  watch¬ 
ful  vigilance  save  property  and  avert  serious 
losses.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  dogs 
as  well  as  in  people.  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
canines  that  are  not  worth  a  picayune,  and 
are  a  perpetual  annoyance,  not  only  to  the 
family,  but  to  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  to 
travelers,  too.  The  sooner  such  an  animal  is 
served  out  the  better.  But  I  have  had  some 
of  the  most  intelligent,  good-natured  dogs  in 
my  family  that  really  seemed  almost  human : 
their  memory  will  be  held  precious  through 
all  time.  Now,  there  is  a  deal  of  work 
in  educating  a  puppy  and  that  business  al¬ 
most  always  fell  to  my  share.  It  has  to  be 
taught  as  much  as  a  child.  Obedience  and 
neatness  are  essential  elements  in  its  education, 
and  without  these  qualities  it  will  be  a  perfect 
nuisance.  We  had  one  noble  fellow  that 
would  carry  a  basket  to  the  store  with  a  note 
and  give  it  to  the  clerk,  who  would  put  up  the 
articles  sent  for,  place  them  in  the  basket,  and 
Argus  would  bring  them  home  in  less  time 
than  a  boy  could  do  it;  and  when  the  mail 
coach  stopped  at  the  post  office  he  always 
came  for  the  basket  to  go  to  the 
office  for  the  mail  and  no  one  but 
some  member  of  the  family  could  ever  take 
anything  from  the  basket.  He  would  do  very 
cunning  tricks,  and  his  comfort  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  consideration,  for  he  had  rendered  him¬ 
self  very  dear  to  us ;  but,  alas,  hydrophobia 
broke  out  among  the  dogs  in  an  adjacent  vil¬ 
lage,  and  a  general  war  was  declared  against 
the  whole  canine  race,  and  in  order  to  save 
Argus’s  life,  we  took  him  away  to  a  friend  to 
remain  for  a  while,  till  the  panic  was  over, 
and  he  rendered  himself  so  serviceable  that 
the  gentleman  was  loth  to  part  with  him,  and 
offered  so  large  a  price  that  we  sold  him.  1 
think  there  were  more  tears  shed  over  his  loss 
than  were  ever  given  to  a  Southern  slave  that 
was  sold.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  got  to  be  twelve 
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years  old,  and  was  killed  by  a  falling  tree. 
Next  we  had  a  cross  between  a  St.  Bernard 
and  a  Newfoundland  puppy.  He  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  fellow,  coal  black,  with  a  white  star 
on  his  breast,  and  the  most  tractable  scholar  I 
ever  had.  You  could  teach  him  anything.  He 
actually  had  reason,  and  he  knew  how  to  use  it 
too.  He  could  amuse  the  children  by  the 
hour  together,  and  he  never  resented  anything 
they  did.  He  was  a  faithful  watch  dog,  aud 
we  felt  perfectly  safe  while  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  barnhold.  Well,  he  was  stolen  and 
taken  to  New  York  City,  and  pined  away  from 
sheer  homesickness  and  change,  and  by  the 
time  we  had  learned  where  he  was  (for  this 
was  before  railroads  and  telegraphs  were 
known  in  Vermont)  he  had  passed  out  of  this 
world  of  trouble. 

I  thought  I  would  not  try  to  bring  up  an¬ 
other  dog  for  I  had  such  bad  luck;  but  a  poor 
man  had  a  splendid  dog,  that  was  broken  to 
harness  and  as  he  had  no  use  for  him,  he 
wanted  to  secure  a  good  home  for  him,  and  if 
I  would  buy  the  wagon  and  harness  he  would 
give  me  the  dog.  The  children  were  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  him  that  I  finally  closed  the  bar¬ 
gain  and  those  ten  dollars  were  as  profitable 
an  investment  as  I  ever  made.  There  was  no 
end  of  the  good  times  the  little  people  had 
wit  h  him.  He  would  draw  three  of  them  at  a 
time  in  the  wagon,  and  was  affectionate  and 
kind  at  all  times.  He  wasan  immense  fellow. 
If  there  was  trouble  in  the  barn  or  yard  he 
would  come  to  the  nursery  window  and  rap 
on  it  till  he  roused  us,  then  start  off  and  lead 
right  to  the  place  where  the  trouble  was. 
One  of  the  little  ones  was  at  play  in  the  yard, 
right  in  the  driveway.  The  dog  was  lying 
on  the  doorstep.  At  one  bound  he  sprang  to 
the  baby  and  setting  his  teeth  in  the  belt  of 
her  dress  lifted  her  up,  with  head  and  heels 
dangling,  and  brought  her  to  the  door;  she 
would  weigh  a  fair  20  pounds.  Then  he 
dragged  the  other  little  one  to  her  side,  and 
stretched  himself  in  front  of  them.  While 
wondering  what  he  did  it  for,  we  were  startled 
by  the  rattle  of  a  wagon  and  horses’  tramp. 
Boor  Watch,  he  had  heard  them  aud  got  the 
little  folks  out  of  the  way.  While  the  hired 
man  was  putting  up  the  bars  to  the  lot,  the 
horses  took  fright  at  something  and  started 
for  home  Had  it  not  been  for  the  vigilance 
of  that  faithful  dog  my  little  ones  must  have 
been  crushed  by  the  runaways.  As  soon  as 
they  had  rushed  past  the  house  he  gave  a 
spring  aud  caught  the  horses  by  the  bridle, 
and  stopped  and  held  them  till  some  one  came 
from  the  barn  to  the  rescue.  Talk  about  ani¬ 
malsnotusing  reason.  If  that  dog  did  not  use 
reason,  who  could?  I  really  in  all  the  won¬ 
derful  exploits  that  have  been  recorded,  never 
read  anything  that  equaled  a  great  many  of 
Old  Watch’s  adventures.  He  was  always  per¬ 
forming  some  wonderful  feat  of  wisdom.  He 
would  never  eat  food  from  the  hands  of  a 
stranger,  neither  would  he  molest  strangers 
unless  they  came  about  the  premises  after  the 
family  had  retired,  theu  he  would  hold  them 
carefully  by  the  leg  till  some  one  came  to  the 
door.  He  lived  with  us  till  the  children  had 
all  outgrown  the  wagon,  and  was  faithful  and 
true  to  the  end  of  his  days.  One  day  in  the 
summer  he  had  a  fight  with  a  bear  and  got 
frightfully  torn  and  scratched.  He  would  lie 
on  his  back,  and  have  his  wounds  dressed  as 
patiently  as  any  human  being  could.  We 
gave  him  light  diet,  and  supposed  he  had  got 
quite  well  when  he  had  a  cancer  break  out. 
We  called  a  physician,  but  he  could  not  stay 
its  progress,  and  poor  Watcu  passed  away, 
loved  and  lamented  by  every  member  of  the 
family.  I  never  felt  that  I  wanted  another 
to  become  attached  to  and  care  for. 


ABOUT  WOMEN— WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 


Applaud  therefore  all  honest  marriages 
and  frown  upon  everything  that  would  put 
them  to  ridicule.  Have  nothing  to  do  with 
those  slushy  phamphlets  aud  books  which  tell 
how  impossible  men  met  impossible  women, 
got  into  impossible  difficulties,  and  with  im¬ 
possible  results  and  villainy  went  un  whipped, 
and  virtue  fell  dead.  The  fact  is,  that  many 
of  the  young  married  people  of  this  day  get 
their  heads  so  filled  with  the  false  and  senti¬ 
mental  notions  in  regard  to  the  plain,  serious 
old-fashioned  institutions  of  marriage  they 

are  unfit  for  the  common  duties  of  life . 

The  Edinborough  Review  says,  that  which 
the  Creator  at  first  planted  in  the  creature  of 
His  own  hand  can  never  be  eradicated.  The 
place  assigned  to  woman  in  the  eternal  decree 
is  hers,  aud  hers  alone.  Her  function,  her 
very  name,  is  “Eve,”  the  mother  of  all  living. 
Hence,  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  every  true 
daughter  of  Eve  lies  the  hope,  the  passionate 
desire,  of  being  a  mother.  It  is  a  part  of  her 
very  nature.  Conscious  or  unconscious  of  this 
motive,  for  a  large  portion  of  her  existence 
her  whole  being  is  secretly  touched  aud 
swayed  by  it,  as  the  life-blood  that  mingles 
with  the  whole  stream  of  her  aspirations,  im¬ 
pulses,  graces  and  emotions  There  is  no 
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purer,  deeper  joy  than  that  of  a  mother  over 
her  firstborn  child;  no  intensity  of  grief  more 
bitter  than  her  sorrow  at  its  loss.  As  a  girl 
of  7  she  hugged  her  baby  doll,  however 
battered,  old  and  ugly;  as  a  woman  of  20  she 
clings  to  her  new-born  son;  clings  to  him 
when,  after  wandering  far  from  home,  he  at 
last  comes  back,  stained,  defiled,  degraded, 
and  asks  for  pardon.  Blind  to  all  his  faults 
and  failings — nay,  to  his  deformities— alive 
only  to  the  thought  that  he  is  her  child,  and 
that  she  is  his  mother — she  welcomes  him  with 
love  and  blessings.  To  deny  this  supreme 
truth  were  impossible;  to  ignore  it,  folly;  to 
attempt  to  crush  or  destroy  it,  madness.  As 
to  the  women  of  the  future,  they  must  grow 
out  of  the  women  of  the  present.  If  they 
would  indeed  attain  to  the  high  dignity  which 
is  their  birthright,  to  the  full  light  and  grace 
which  is  their  noblest  possession,  they  must 
obey  the  supreme  law  of  their  being— their  as 
piration  to  become  mothers  of  great  men. 
And  this  is  to  be  achieved,  not  by  aping  the 
work  or  the  ways  of  men,  or  by  seeking  to 
surpass  or  rival  them  in  the  toil  of  life,  but  by 
purity  and  self-restraint,  bv  gracious  inno¬ 
cence,  tenderness,  reality  and  truth.  Such 
weapons  as  these  are  the  tried  armor  of  all 
time,  and  the  noblest  victories  ever  yet  won 
by  woman  have  been  thus  won,  and  thus 
alone.  Thus  equipped  she  is  invincible.  Ar¬ 
rayed  in  any  other  garments,  academic  or 
mundane,  shipwreck  is  inevitable — and  that, 
too,  shipwreck  of  her  brightest,  fairest,  and 
truest  hopes— of  all  that  the  world  counts 
most  worthy,  of  all  that  she  herself  deems 

most  precious,  dearest  and  best . 

A  writer  in  the  Edinborough  Review 
says,  however  we  may  affect  to  deny  it, 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  married  unhappiness 
in  all  classes.  The  fault  is  sometimes  ascribed 
to  the  present  degeneracy  of  women,  and 
sometimes  to  the  deterioration  of  the  men. 
The  fault  really  lies  in  our  social  system, 
which  gives  a  woman  neither  work  nor  money 
and  obliges  her  to  sell  herself  before  she  has 
lost  her  only  salable  commodities— youth  aud 
beauty.  As  there  exist  four  “superfluous 
women”  to  one  man,  the  female  has  no  choice, 
while  the  lordly  male  has  the  greater  number 
from  whom  to  pick  and  choose.  Therefore, 
in  this  century,  many  women  have  not  only 
no  chance  of  marrying  at  all,  but  no  freedom 

of  selection  whatever . 

What  is  so  called  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  last  70  years,  has  been  disastrous 
to  the  female  sex  To  some  few  women  of  the 
moneyed  class  these  changes  have  given  lux¬ 
ury  and  leisure,  which  they  misuse.  On  the 
whole,  womeD  have  suffered  bitterly;  instead 
of  robbing  men  of  work,  females  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  time-immemorial  trades, 
and  of  their  monoply  in  the  labor  market. 
Also,  their  influence  in  home  life  has  decreased. 
The  rearing  of  children  has  become  difficult 
or  impossible  in  almost  all  classes.  The  chances 
of  happiness  in  marriage  are  lessened.  And, 
lastly,  after  having  become  less  useful  and 
less  loved,  women  aro,  in  consequence,  less  re¬ 
spected  than  they  have  ever  been  in  times 

past . . 

The  Church  Press  says  women  should  be 
educated  as  women,  not  as  men.  The  attempt 
to  educate  them  otherwise  is  to  masculinize 
them,  and  that  is  to  lower  and  corrupt  them. 
The  world  must  have  the  moral  prop  and  sup¬ 
port  which  woman  alone  can  give  it.  God 
made  her  different  from  man ;  and,  save  where 
she  is  debauched  by  sin,  and  the  knowledge 
which  comes  from  sin,  she  is  nobler  and  purer 
than  man  is,  or  may  hope  to  be.  All  that 
keeps  her  a  woman  is  good.  Whatever  makes 
her  a  man  is  evil. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Webster  said,  and  he  doubtless  spoke  from 
experience,  that  religion  is  the  tie  that  con¬ 
nects  man  with  his  Creator,  and  holds  him  to 
his  throne.  If  that  tie  is  sundered  or  broken, 
he  floats  away  a  worthless  atom  in  the  uni¬ 
verse — its  popular  attractions  all  gone,  its  des¬ 
tiny  thwarted,  and  its  whole  future  nothing 
but  darkness,  desolation  and  death.  . 

The  saying  is  attributed  to  Anselm  that 
God  often  works  more  by  the  life  of  the  illit¬ 
erate,  seeking  the  things  which  are  his,  than 
by  the  ability  of  the  learned,  seeking  the 
things  that  are  their  own . 

If  word  of  mine  another’s  gloom  has  brightened. 
Through  my  dumb  lips  the  heaven-sent  message  came; 

If  hand  of  mine  another’s  task  has  lighened, 

It  felt  the  guidance  that  It  dares  not  claim. 

—The  Iron  Gate. 

In  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table 
we  find  these  beautiful  grains:  “Conceit  is 
like  the  natural  unguent  of  the  sea-fowl’s 
plumage,  which  enables  him  to  shed  the  rain 
that  falls  on  him  and  the  wave  in  which  he 
dips  When  one  has  had  all  his  conceit  taken 
out  of  him,  when  he  has  lost  all  his  illusions, 
his  feathers  will  soon  soak  through,  and  he 
will  fly  no  more.” . 

“If  you  would  be  happy  is  Berkshire,  you 


must  carry  mountains  in  your  brain ;  and  if 
you  would  enjoy  Nahant,  you  must  have  an 
ocean  in  your  soul.  Nature  plays  at  dominos 
with  you;  you  must  match  her  piece,  or  she 
will  never  give  it  up  to  you.” . 

Are  you  not  surprised  to  find  how  indepen¬ 
dent  of  money  peace  of  conscience  is,  and  how 
much  happiness  can  be  condensed  in  the  hum¬ 
blest  home?  says  Dr.  Hamilton.  A  cottage 
will  not  hold  the  bulky  furniture  and  sumptu¬ 
ous  accommodations  of  a  mansion;  but  if  God 
be  there,  a  cottage  will  hold  as  much  happiness 
as  m>‘ght  stock  a  palace . 

The  Golden  rule  says  the  man  who  beads 
a  subscription  to  pay  off  a  church  debt  or  is 
conspicuous  in  some  benevolent  work  by  the 
use  of  widows’  and  orphans’  money  intrusted 
to  him,  thinking  be  is  laying  up  treasures  in 
heaven,  when  he  comes  to  draw  on  his  sup¬ 
posed  investment  may  find  that  it  is  credited 
to  its  rightful  owners . 

The  Independent  says  a  man  who  should  ne¬ 
glect  the  means  of  growth  in  business  or  mental 
or  social  culture  as  a  maj  irity  of  Christian 
men  neglect  the  means  of  growth  in  grace, 
would  soon  be  written  down  by  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  as  a  man  who  sets  little  store  by  either 
business,  mental  culture  or  social  life.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  unconverted  men  do 
not  weigh  this  kind  of  evidence  and  come  to 
the  popular  but  absurdly  erroneous  conclusion 
that,  whatever  of  truth  or  value,  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view,  there  may  be  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  it  is  only  of  such  a  nature  as  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  “women  and  children.”  The  unfaith¬ 
fulness  of  professing  Christian  men  is  charge¬ 
able  with  this  popular  delusion. . . 

Fenelon  beautifully  says  that  we  must 
lend  an  attentive  ear,  for  God’s  voice  is  soft 
and  still,  and  is  only  heard  of  those  who  hear 
nothing  else  Ah,  how  rare  it  is  to  find  a  soul 
still  enough  to  hear  God  speak ! . 

Paul  said  to  his  friend  Timothy:  For  I 
know  whom  I  have  believed,  aud  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day. 
He  who  can  say  this  from  the  heart  has  no 
occasion  to  be  afraid  of  death,  or  of  anything 
that  awaits  him  in  the  life  after  death . 

Of  all  fierce  tortures  of  the  rack  bound  mind. 

Whose  dark  commission’s  signed  and  countersigned 
By  powers  of  bell,  to  wrench  both  soul  and  sense  — 
He  stands  supreme  the  demon  named  Suspense . 

Phillips  Brooks  says  we  should  never 
fear  to  bring  the  sublimest  motive  to  the 
smallest  duty,  and  the  most  infinite  comfort 
to  the  smallest  trouble . 

Humphrey  says  character  in  a  preacher  is 
the  very  force  in  the  bow  that  launches  the 
arrow.  It  is  latent  beat  behind  the  words 
that  gives  them  direction  and  the  projectile 
force .  . .  .... 

Manton  says  the  soul  that  cannot  entirely 
trust  God,  whether  man  be  pleased  or  dis¬ 
pleased,  can  never  long  be  true  to  him:  for 
while  you  are  eyeing  man  you  are  losing  God 
and  stabbing  religion  at  the  very  heart . 

Colton  says  the  martyrs  to  vice  far  exceed 
the  martyrs  to  virtue,  both  in  endurance  and 
in  number;  so  blinded  are  we  by  our  passions 
that  we  suffer  more  to  be  damned  than  to  be 
saved . \ . 

In  Beecher’s  practical  hints  we  find  this  sen¬ 
timent:  “People  should  be  hungry  with  the 
eye  and  the  ear  as  well  as  with  the  mouth.  If 
all  a  man’s  necessaries  of  life  go  into  the  port¬ 
hole  of  the  stomach,  it  is  a  bad  sign.” . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


“TAKING  A  DOG  BY  THE  EARS.” 

MARY  WAGER- FISHER. 

Last  Sunday  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table,  the  laddie  gave  as  his  text  (we  have  the 
fashion  of  reciting  texts  around):  “He  that 
passeth  by  aud  meddleth  with  strife  not  be¬ 
longing  to  him,  is  like  one  that  taketh  a  dog 
by  the  ears.”  He  had  made  the  selection  for 
himself  (Prov.  26-17)  and  evidently  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  its  wit.  So  in  alluding  to  a  matter 
that  from  time  to  time  is  discussed  in  the 
Rural  concerning  hired  service.  I  am  aware 
that  I  shall  probably  take  some  “dog  by  the 
ears.”  But  while  it  is  a  strife  that  does  not 
belong  to  me,  I  have  too  lively  an  interest  in 
the  development  of  fine  character  in  the  young 
readers  of  this  journal,  to  allow  what  I  regard 
as  a  pernicious  doctrine  to  go  unrebuked.  It 
is  the  doctrine  that  self-respect,  or  true  respect¬ 
ability,  is  a  thing  to  be  measured  by  the 
treatment  one  receives  from  other  people. 

Among  frequent  guests  in  my  house— and 
no  one  is  more  thoroughly  respected  and  hon¬ 
ored — js  a  young  woman  who  in  birth,  educa¬ 
tion,  social  connections,  interesting  manners 
and  intelligence,  is  the  equal  of  any  woman 
whom  I  know.  A  few  years  ago  her  family 
came  to  financial  grief,  and  she  was  thrown 
upon  ker  own  resources  for  a  livelihood  In 


the  course  of  time  she  was  offered  a  position 
of  large  responsibility,  but  involving  very 
hard  and  very  difficult  work — judgment,  tact, 
sense  and  infinite  patience.  It  was  in  an  in¬ 
stitution  managed  by  a  set  of  rich  and  fash¬ 
ionable  women,  holding  a  social  rank  like  un¬ 
to  what  my  young  woman  had  all  her  life 
moved  in.  They  undoubtedly  recognized  in 
her  a  gentlewoman,  and  perhaps  from  sympa¬ 
thy  with  her  isolated  position,  or  from  a 
patronizing  motive,  now  aDd  then  would  in¬ 
vite  her  to  visit  them  at  their  homes.  Although 
she  suffered  from  lack  of  congenial  social  sur¬ 
roundings,  she  never  allowed  herself  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  of  these  invitations.  In  refering  to 
the  matter  one  day  she  said:  “I  made  up  my 
mind  when  I  accepted  the  position,  that  busi¬ 
ness  was  business;  that  my  services  were 
hired,  and  not  my  society’,  that  social  aud 
business  matteis  were  two  distinct  things.  I 
was  too  proud  to  be  patronized,  and  I  plainly 
saw  the  unwisdom  of  accepting  social  favors 
from  people  who  were  my  employers.  The 
result  has  been  that  these  people  treat  me  with 
the  greatest  courtesy.  My  salary  has  been 
year  by  year  increased,  and  my  services  pro¬ 
portionately  appreciated.  My  social  position 
among  my  friends  has  b«en  in  no  way  affected 
by  my  self-dependence.”  And  she  might  well 
have  added  that  she  was  admired  all  around 
for  her  spirited  independence  of  character  and 
self-reliance.  I  have  made  this  allusion  to  my 
friend  in  order  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
a  thoroughbred  gentlewoman  has  conducted 
herself  in  the  service  of  other  people.  And  it 
Is  the  method  that  any  gentlewoman  of  thor¬ 
ough  good  breeding  and  good  sense  would 
adopt  in  similar  circumstances,  whatever  her 
employment  might  be — governess,  cook,  or 
chambermaid. 

A  good  many  American  girls  forego  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  earning  a  living  with  good  pay 
aud  good  board,  on  the  ground  that  they 
can’t  “eat”  with  their  would-be  employ¬ 
ers  or  sit  in  their  parlors.  So  they  fly  off  to 
the  cities,  maybe,  aud  find  employment  in 
shops  and  stores,  or  factories.  But  in  these  po¬ 
sitions  they  do  not  “eat”  with  their  employers 
nor  even  so  much  as  see  the  inside  of  their 
homes  and  perhaps  are  known  to  them  only 
by  numbers.  Some  one.  not  long  ago,  in  the 
Rural,  made  the  assertion  that  any  one  who 
was  good  enough  to  work  for  her,  was  good 
enough  to  associate  with  her.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  objection  to  this  particular  individ¬ 
ual  making  labor  her  standard  of  association, 
but  I  should  be  soriy  to  have  any  young  mind 
imbibe  such  a  false  notion.  There  is  nothing 
truer  than  the  old  saw  that  water  finds  its  own 
level,  and  though  “one  may  lead  a  horse  to 
water,  not  a  thousand  can  make  him  drink.” 
There  are  infinite  reasons  for  the  stratifications 
in  society  and  for  its  cliques,  and  people,  as  a 
rule,  find  there  level  as  does  water.  If  a  girl 
finds  housework  degrading  to  her  and  she 
feels  convinced  that  it  is  a  sin  and  wicked  for 
her  to  do  it,  she  should  seek  something  else 
and  work  her  way  up  to  her  level  as  rapidly 
as  she  can,  or  down  to  it.  A  girl  of  good 
sense  and  of  intelligence  wrould  never  go 
around  “blazing  with  indignation”  because 
the  master  of  the  house  iuformed  her  that  af¬ 
ter  her  mistress’s  recovery  and  return  to  the 
table,  she  would  herself  no  longer  be  needed 
at  the  family  meals.  To  regard  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  as  an  “insult”  on  general  terms  is  alto¬ 
gether  absurd.  Au  intelligent  girl  upon  en¬ 
tering  service  in  a  family  will  bear  in  mind 
the  parable  of  the  man  and  the  synagogue  and 
not  presume  upon  taking  the  highest  seat  be¬ 
fore  she  is  invited,  as  she  will  very  likely  be 
asked,  to  come  down  “lower,”  aud  the  girl  who 
has  the  sense  to  keep  her  business  and  her  so¬ 
cial  relations  distinct,  will  never  fail  to  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  and  regard  of  her  employer 
far  more  than  she  who  endeavors  to  make  a  free 
contribution  of  her  society  which  is  not  de¬ 
sired.  She  has  a  just  right  to  her  own  choice 
of  companionship,  and  her  employer  has  al'  o 
the  same  with  equal  justice.  If  all  the  arti¬ 
sans  and  workers  in  the  world  were  to  say  to 
their  employers,  “We  won’t  work  for  you  un¬ 
less  you  take  us  to  your  tables  and  your  hearth 
stones!  We  are  as  good  as  you  are!”  and  an 
edict  of  that  nature  could  actually  be  carried 
into  effect,  would  the  result  be  a  happy  one, 
or  one  that  the  workingmen  themselves 
would  long  care  to  maintain?  Certainly 
not.  Because  people  are  “as  good  as 
we  are”  is  no  reason  whatever  for  mak¬ 
ing  them  our  social  companions.  Prefer¬ 
ence  and  liking  and  the  values  of  companion- 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  baa  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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ship  are  the  outcome  of  qualities  not  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  phrase  “as  good  as  you  are.”  It 
is  a  mean  little  expression,  and  only  a  person 
conscious  of  his  own  inferiority  would  be 
likely  to  use  it,  or  even  to  claim  that  he  was 
“better”  than  another.  We  are  all  bad  enough, 
heaven  knows,  but  I  can  imagine  nothing 
more  humiliating  and  self-debasing  than  to 
be  forever  fretting  over  the  treatment,  or 
supposed  treatment  that  “society”  accords  us, 
the  “snubs”  and  inuendoes  of  persons  whom 
we  imagine  feel  themselves  above  usl  No  per¬ 
son  of  good  sense  feels  himself  “above”  auy 
other  person.  If  he  does  feel  that  way,  he  is 
in  so  far,  a  fool.  Every  person  of  true  excel¬ 
lence  has  corresponding  humility  of  heart.  If 
the  poor  man  thinks  that  a  pompous  manner 
betokens  greatness,  why  then  he  should  be 
pompous.  It  is  cheap  and  there  is  no  law 
against  it.  But  people  of  earnest  purpose  and 
singleness  of  heart  are  never  half  as  much 
concerned  about  what  others  will  think  of 
them  as  what  they  must  think  of  themselves. 
Fortunately,  people  are  very  unlike,  and  if  all 
the  servants  in  the  world  were  like  one  gentle¬ 
woman  whom  I  know,  they  might  be  charged 
by  some  employers  with  great  exclusiveness. 
“If  I  were  a  cook,”  she  says,  “no  reasonable 
wages  could  induce  me  to  eat  with  my  em¬ 
ployers.  I  could  never  maintain  my  self- 
respect  under  such  circumstances.” 

NOTES  AWAY  FROM  HOME. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

From  Boston  to  New  York  I  found  the  trees 
in  bloom,  apple,  pear,  and  peach,  clumps  of 
beauty  by  the  way.  To  my  provincial  eyes, 
New  York  is  simply  immense,  and  the  rattling 
over  the  stones,  the  jostling,  whirling  crowd, 
and  incessant  elevated  railroad  tired  me.  “It 
seems  to  be  a  city  of  cigar  stores,”  I  said,  as 
we  passed  one  after  another  where  the  rolled 
“weed  was  sold.  “And  restaurants,”  added 
my  companion.  Indeed  eating  and  smoking 
seemed  such  necessities  as  to  amuse  us  many 
times  in  our  intercourse  with  the  city  men. 

One  day  we  rushed  over  to  River  Edge,  and 
were  received  with  genuine  hospitality  by 
the  Rural  Editor  and  his  delightful  family. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  see  the  grounds, 
and  note  the  changes,  all  for  the  better,  since 
my  last  visit  there.  “How  the  trees  have 
grown,  and  the  children,  too!”  I  added,  for 
the  baby,  Traverse,  is  a  little  fisherman  now, 
very  bright  and  happy,  with  remarkable  in¬ 
telligence.  Cerise  was  at  once  in  sympathy 
with  my  companion  in  being  the  hen  wife  of 
the  home,  and  they  enjoyed  together  the  pretty 
little  poultry  house  and  yards.  I  fully  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  many  rare  and  beautiful  shrubs  that 
grow  in  that  “front  yard.”  It  almost  made 
me  unloyal  to  our  northern  climate:  but  I 
smiled  to  myself  at  the  thought  of  Whittier’s 
lines: 

“At  times  I  long  for  gentler  skies, 

To  fan  me  with  a  softened  air; 

But  homesick  tears  would  fill  the  eyes 
That  saw  the  Cross  without  the  Bear.” 

and  then  I  was  gently  reminded  that  ‘  ‘they 
can’t  grow  Fameuse  apples  here,”  and  this 
being  our  staple,  I  was  content  to  lose  the 
beauty  in  honor  of  the  utility.  Mr.  Carman 
introduced  me  to  his  potato  tests,  the  interest¬ 
ing  hybrids  between  Harrison’s  Yellow  and 
Rosa  rugosa  and  the  new  family  of  raspber¬ 
ries.  The  soft  spring  rain  fell  gently  a  part 
of  the  time,  and  I  enjoyed  its  refreshing 
sprinklings.  There  was  a  peace  and  harmony 
in  the  surroundings  that  contrasted  with  the 
hum  of  the  “great  Babel”  I  had  left.  Here 
Nature  was  in  her  finest  mood,  and  rural  life 
was  not  only  a  theory  but  a  practice  in  its  best 
phase.  We  talked  of  many  things,  and  if  any 
readers  wish  to  see  the  “bright  side”  of  horti¬ 
cultural  life  they  will  find  it  here,  and  the 
secret  is  mutual  interests. 


HELPFUL  NOTES. 

The  rain  kept  the  strawberries  from  ripen¬ 
ing,  as  they  usually  do  on  this  plateau,  by  the 
24th  of  May.  We  had  rung  the  changes  on 
custard,  rice-pudding  and  canned  fruit  for 
an  after  course  till  it  seems  a  change  must  be 
had;  and  so,  as  it  was  a  dark  day  and  no  visi¬ 
tors  were  likely  to  arrive  and  discover  the 
“plebeian”  dish,  a  pie  was  decided  upon. 
Alice  Brown’s  recipe  for  cream  crust  would 
take  off  part  of  the  curse  it  was  thought,  and 
we  would  have  a  meringue,  so  no  matter  if  the 
pastry  was  not  flaky.  One  half  cup  of  flour 
is  sufficient  for  a  plate  lining,  and  the  sweet 
cream  mixed  it  up  very  easily.  One  table¬ 
spoonful  of  corn-starch  wet  with  cold  water 
to  dissolve  it,  and  a  cupful  of  boiling  water 
added,  made  a  thick  starch  to  which  was  ad¬ 
ded  the  juice  and  grated  yellow  rind  of  a  lem¬ 
on,  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar  and  the  yelks 
of  two  eggs.  The  whites  were  whipped  to  a 
froth  with  the  Dover  egg-beater,  and  with  a 
spoonful  of  sugar  stirred  in,  were  added  when 
the  pie  was  nearly  done,  that  is,  when  the  cus¬ 
tard  rose  up  evenly.  It  was  exactly  12  minutes 
from  the  time  the  work  began  till  the  pie 


was  in  the  oven,  and  the  whole  time  spent  until 
it  was  ready  to  use  was  not  above  20,  so  there 
was  small  waste  there.  While  it  baked,  the 
old-fashoned  “one,  two,  three,  four,”  or  cup¬ 
cake  was  prepared.  It  used  to  trouble  us  that 
it  wouldn’t  taste  like  mother’s;  but  it  comes 
much  nearer  since  we  use  brown  sugar  instead 
of  white,  especially  when  raisins  are  added. 
Then  it  is  really  quite  like  the  plum  cake  of 
childhood,  and  will  keep,  or  would  if  it  were 
not  liked  so  well,  several  weeks. 

Bagging  grapes  is  such  pretty  work  one  can’t 
feel  quite  so  unreconciled  to  rosebugs  and 
rot,  as  she  walks  through  the  vineyard  in  the 
early  morning  with  the  sweet  air  of  May 
bracing  the  whole  frame,  and  making  every 
nerve  tingle  with  the  delight  of  the  Spring 
weather.  Men  ought  to  be  better-natured 
than  women — not  so  “nervous”  as  they  call  it 
— because  of  their  out-of-door  life,  and  as  the 
clean  bags  are  piuned  on  the  tiny  clusters  of 
buds,  it  is  such  a  satisfaction  to  think  how  the 
rosebugs  are  to  be  circumvented?  It  is  said 
now  the  only  sure  way  is  to  bag  the  bud,  not 
even  waiting  for  the  blossom.  Time  will  tell, 
and  meanwhile  it  is  well  enough  to  experi¬ 
ment  as  the  bags  cost  less  thau  10  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred. 

The  water  in  a  most  excellent  well  has 
had  a  bad  taste  in  the  summer  fora  few  years 
past,  and  the  cause  could  not  be  found.  Then 
it  was  said  that  catalpa  trees  near  a  well 
would  send  their  roots  towards  the  water  and 
spoil  it.  There  was  one  very  near  this  well 
and  it  was  cut  down.  I  do  not  consider  the 
catalpa  a  desirable  tree  in  the  North  at  best. 
The  foliage  comes  very  late,  the  bare,  strag¬ 
gling,  uncouth  limbs,  standing  out  ungrace¬ 
fully  enough  beside  the  tulips  and  maples  and 
hickories  in  their  spring  garments  of  green. 
In  spite  of  the  cutting,  the  catalpa  sent  a 
thrifty  shoot  straight  up  in  the  air  10  feet  or 
more,  and  the  tender-hearted  owner  hated  to 
cut  the  vigorous  growth.  But  the  water  which 
had  not  been  affected  began  to  grow  unpalata- 
bleand  down  it  came.  It  was  appropriated  at 
once  for  a  clothes  pole  and  is  the  highest  and 
straightest  and  best  in  the  world,  so  that  the 
catalpa’s  last  days  were  its  best  ones. 

Fruit  jars  need  no  extra  washing  in  our  ex¬ 
perience  if  thoroughly  done  when  the  contents 
are  removed.  The  rubbers  should  be  dropped 
in  the  jar  and  the  cover  screwed  tightly  on. 
Then  all  that  is  needed  is  to  dip  each  one  side¬ 
ways  into  hot  water,  giving  it  a  preparation 
thus  for  the  boiling  fruit.  A  cloth  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  where  the  jars  are  placed 
to  be  filled  is  almost  a  sure  preventive  of 
cracking,  of  course  the  cloth  is  wet. 


SOAP  MAKING. 

As  it  is  the  time  of  year  when  soap  making 
out-of-doors  becomes  possible,  I  give  one  way  of 
doing  it.  Instead  of  the  old-time  barrel  with 
holes  bored  in  and  near  the  bottom,  a  more 
expeditious  way  is  to  build  a  trough-like 
leach  out  of  matched  fencing,  long  enough 
and  high  enough  to  held  all  the  ashes  that 
have  been  accumulated.  It  saves  the  trouble 
of  re-filling  the  leach  twice  or  three  times.  In 
the  bottom  of  this  leach  put  a  lai  er  of  straw 
and  a  peck  or  so  of  good  lime;  on  top  of  this 
put  the  ashes,  pounding  them  down  as  added, 
having  a  depression  in  the  middle  to  hold  the 
water  better.  Then  if  there  are  men  or  boys 
whose  services  are  to  be  had,  have  them  fill  a 
couple  of  barrels  of  water  for  your  conve¬ 
nience.  Soft  water  is  best  if  it  can  be  spared. 
Pour  the  water  on  gradually,  so  that  it  will 
take  the  strength  of  the  ashes  and  make  good 
lye.  Usually  the  first  that  runs  off  is  very 
strong,  and  it  gradually  becomes  weaker  the 
longer  it  runs.  As  it  collects,  fill  the  big  ket¬ 
tle,  and  when  nearly  full  put  a  fire  under  it. 
If  clear  grease  is  used,  it  is  well  to  wait  until 
the  lye  is  hot  before  putting  it  in.  Six  quarts 
of  clear  grease  will  make  a  barrel  of  soap — so 
say  experienced  makers  of  soft-soap.  On  a 
farm,  with  ordinary  care,  there  will  always 
be  sufficient  grease  to  make  all  the  soap  need¬ 
ed  for  a  large  family.  If  the  ashes  are  good 
and  everything  else  has  been  well  done,  once 
boiling  up  will  make  the  soap.  It  should, 
however,  be  kept  hot  all  day,  to  prevent  sep¬ 
aration.  In  the  morning  it  will  be  cool  enough 
to  be  dipped  out  and  put  in  a  barrel.  A 
pound  of  pulverized  borax  stirred  well  through 
a  barrel  of  soap  will  be  found  a  great  improve¬ 
ment,  making  the  clothes  wash  easier,  and 
they  will  be  whiter  with  less  labor.  If  more 
than  one  kettle  of  soap  is  to  be  made,  and 
there  are  rough  grease  scraps  and  such  things 
to  be  used,  they  should  be  put  in  the  kettle  at 
first,  that  the  lye,  as  gathered,  may  begin  to 
take  effect  on  them.  When  the  lye  is  very 
strong,  often  the  first  kettleful  will  refuse  to 
“come,”  as  the  saying  goes.  Take  a  little  out 
of  the  kettle  and  add  slowly  some  cold  water, 
and  it  will  usually  become  soap  immediately. 
Sometimes  the  amount  iu  the  kettle  (1  meau  a 
caldron)  will  bear  three  or  four  pailfuls  of 
water,  and  then  be  excellent  soap.  Usually  the 
last  kettle  ot  lye  will  require  boiling  longer 
than  the  first  on  account  of  the  lye  becoming 


weaker.  It  is  profitable,  as  well  as  conve¬ 
nient,  to  use  up  the  refuse  grease  which  accu¬ 
mulates,  and  it  gives  a  feeling  of  enjoyment 
to  put  everything  iu  good  shape.  If  the  house¬ 
keeper  makes  the  soap  herself  she  knows  what 
it  is  made  of,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
with  the  more  expensive  hard  soap  that  is 
purchased.  A  careful  person  will  always 
cover  the  kettle  of  soap  when  it  is  left  to  cool 
over  night,  so  that  no  stray  animal  may  blun¬ 
der  into  it;  and  the  fires  need  attention,  so 
that  no  damage  may  come  from  them. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

BAKED  BREAST  OF  MUTTON. 

Make  a  dressing  of  stale  or  broken  bits  of 
bread  (and  every  economical  housewife  has 
plenty  of  these  in  reserve)  by  soaking  it  in 
cold  water  until  soft;  squeeze  out  the  bread, 
and  put  a  little  dripping  in  a  frying-pan; 
when  hot  fry  in  it  a  tablespoouful  of  minced 
onion,  and  when  this  begins  to  color,  add  the 
bread,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  stewed  toma¬ 
toes,  if  you  happen  to  have  them,  and  salt,  aud 
pepper.  Spread  this  stuffing  on  the  meat,  roll 
it  up  neatly,  and  tie  into  shape.  Put  it  in  a 
baking-pan  in  the  oven  with  a  little  dripping, 
and  let  it  brown  very  quickly ;  when  nicely 
browned,  take  from  the  oven,  and  lay  on  a 
dish  while  you  make  the  sauce.  To  do  this, 
stir  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  into  the  fat  in  the 
pan;  let  it  brown  over  the  fire,  stir  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  and  season  highly.  Put  the 
meat  back  in  this  sauce,  and  bake  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  oven  until  the  meat  is  very  tender.  Re¬ 
move  the  strings,  and  send  tc  table  with  the 
sauce  in  a  boat. 

A  DESSERT  OF  RICE. 

Wash  and  pick  over  a  half  pound  of  rice, 
put  into  a  saucepan  with  a  large  handful  of 
raisins,  and  cover  with  fast-boiling  salted 
water.  Boil  it  rapidly,  shaking  the  pan  occa¬ 
sionally  until  the  water  is  absorbed,  which 
should  be  in  about  20  minutes.  Leave  the 
cover  off  the  saucepan,  and  place  it  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  oven,  and  steam  until  the  grains  of  rice 
are  separate  and  fluffy.  For  a  simple  lemon 
sauce,  put  a  tanlespoonful  of  butter  over  the 
fire,  stir  in  an  i  qual  quantity  of  flour;  add  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  very  slowly,  and  when 
smooth,  add  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon,  and  a  small  cup  of  white  sugar. 

_  A.  G. 

A  NOVEL  DESSERT. 

I  had  a  very  nice  dessert  at  a  friend’s  house 
the  other  day,  of  which,  as  usual,  1  got  the 
recipe.  It  was  called  Fruit  Fritters.  Stale 
bread  freed  from  crust,  was  soaked  in  a  pint 
of  milk  until  about  the  quantity  of  a  five  cent 
loaf  had  been  used.  This  was  set  over  the 
fire  and  stirred  until  it  boiled  and  thickened, 
great  care  being  taken  to  prevent  burning 
The  well-beaten  yelks  of  two  egg  were  stirred 
in  and  the  cooking  continued  for  another 
minute.  It  was  then  taken  from  the  fire,  aud 
a  quarter  of  a  teaspoouful  of  salt,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  a  cup  of  very  finely 
chopped  raisins  aud  citron,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  currants  were  added.  This  should 
be  so  stiff  that  when  cool  it  can  be  formed 
into  little  cone-shaped  croquettes;  if  not, add  a 
little  flour  to  give  consistency,  dip  in  beaten 
egg,  then  in  cracker  or  bread  crumbs  and  fry 
in  smoking  hot  fat.  Serve  with  any  good 
pudding  sauce. mrs.  p. 


SEE  THIS!  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  —  dol¬ 
lar  a  bottle  —  worth  five  dollars  of  any  man’s 
money.  Either  as  a  Tonic  or  Blood-purifier, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  lias  no  equal ! 

Dr.  James  H.  Stone,  Tanpan.  Ohio,  savs  : 
•  I  Know  of  no  alterative  that  gives  so  much 
satisfaction  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  hy  Dr.  .T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
I  nee  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY, 

M akes  the  most  Butter.  Raises  all  the  Cream 
without  ice.  We  furnish  Churns.  Butter- 
Workers  and  nil  kinds  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Goods.  First  order  at  whole 
tale.  Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  circulars. 
W Ot.  £.  LINCOLN  CO., 
Warren,  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Atkinson,  tv  Is 


CARNATION  PINK*.  the  new  beautiful  paper 
flower.  Every  refined  lady  crazy  to  make  them.  Full 
printed  directions  15  cents.  Flower  all  made  ana  direc¬ 
tions  50  cents  postpaid.  .  C.  F.  LAD.  Abiuxton.  Mass 


t'EERLESS  DYES  SOM>  BYDRUWISTS. 


Wells,Richardson  &  Co’s 


„  (STRENGTH 

EXCELS  IN  \  PURITY 

(  BRIGHTNESS 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  yon  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Go’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 
Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.  Burlington,  Vt. 

(33  Colors .)  DIAMOND  DYES 

<£•-  are  the  Purest,  Cheap- 
est.  Strongest,  and  most 
Durable  Dyes  ever  made. 
One  I  Oc.  package  will  color 
1  to  4  pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Garments, Yarns,  Rags, 
etc.  Unequalled  for  Feathers,  Ribbons,  and  all  Fancy 
Dyeing.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  for  Gilding,  Bronz¬ 
ing,  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint,  with  full  instructions 
and  sample  card  mailed  for  10  cents.  At  all  Druggists 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


GOLr  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878s. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa ,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  t ’•"«« 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cu%  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  m 
well  as  for  persona  in  health. 

Seld  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

f.  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Hass. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


FOLDING 
OANOPY 
«  TOP. 


J list  the  thing  foi*  all  styles 
and  sizes  of  wagons.  LIGHT, 
•  HANOSOME.  Easily  attached, 
....  j  ,  .  bend  for  circular  and  prices 

of  this  and  other  canopies.  Local  Agents  Wanted.  State 
inhere  you  , aw  this.  D.U.  BEERS  &  CO.  Newtown,  Ct. 


SOLD 

ntKK 


Live  at  home  and  mako  more  money  working  for  up  than 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex  Costly  outfit 
Terms  FKKK.  Address,  Truk  A  Co..  Augusta.  Maine. 


All  Wanting:  Farms. 

Good  land  for  Fruit.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Vegetables 
Poultry.  Grain  and  Tobacco;  30  miles  South  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  a  line  with  Baltimore,  Md.  Best  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Mild  Climate.  Healthy,  no  Malaria.  Wild  Land 
*25  per  acre.  Town  Lots.  *150.  Easy  terms.  Also  Im¬ 
proved  Farms.  Prosperous  business  place.  Better 
than  the  cold  Northwest.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
C.  (A.  LANDIS.  Proprietor,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


50  VIRGINIA  IMPROVED  FARMS  in  my 

hands  FOR  SA  l,E,  all  lying  In  LOUISA  Coun¬ 
ty,  Virginia,  near  railroad.  Address 

J.  J.  PORTER,  Clerk.  LOUISA  C.  H„  VA, 

F.Q’1.  The  Jolninie  Burck  Grist 

Mill,  ut  North  Hoostck.  New  York.  A  grand  chance 
at  a  low  price.  Address  for  full  particulars. 

Ckas.  Q  Eldredge.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER, 
48  Church  Street,  Hooslck  Falls,  N.  Y. 


vae***3'”'-  »uc.  to  $2  pet  rod. 

All  .lies  and  widths.  Sold  by  us  or  any  dealer  in  this  line  of 
goods,  FREIGHT  I* AJ II.  Information  free. 

Write  The  McMTJLLEN  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
No.  makkkt  and  ontauio  Sts.,  Chicago,  r  l 


Best 

Steel 


Wire 


kl 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 

Rope  Selvage 


Eitf&ILAGE 

AND 


CUTTERS 

More  I 
substantial  — 
Easier  to  oper¬ 
ate  aud  less 
liable  to  acci¬ 
dent  than  any 
other  cutters' 


With 
or 

without 

Carriers. 

IMPROVED 
Tor  1888. 


SILVER  ilc  DEMINfi  MFG.  CO.,  Salem,  O. 
HESJOJi  (t  HTBBEll,  55  If,  Clinton  St,  Chicago,  Western  Agts, 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  9,  1888. 

The  actual  work  of  the  campaign  which  is  to 
end  with  the  election  in  November  was  begun 
this  week,  when  the  administration  party 
held  its  national  convention  in  St.  Louis.  As 
regards  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  the  outcome  of  the  convention 
was  predetermined.  There  was  no  chance  for 
any  other  candidacy  than  that  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  he  was  renominated  by  acclama¬ 
tion.  For  some  little  time  in  advance  also  the 
sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  party  had 
been  so  definitely  running  in  favor  of  ex-Sen- 
ator  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  that  his  choice  for  the 
Vice-Presidential  candidacy  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  only  matter  in  relation  to 
which  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  contest  took 

place  was  the  tariff  plank  in  the  platform . 

The  tariff  declaration  with  which  the  plat¬ 
form  leads  off  reaffirms  the  declaration  in  the 
platform  of  four  years  ago,  which,  as  may  be 
remembered,  pledged  the  party  to  “revise  the 
tariff  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  interests,” 
and  to  be  regardful  in  making  changes  in  the 
law  of  the  interests  of  the  labor  and  capital 
involved.  Something  more  of  definiteness  is 
given  to  the  declaration,  however,  by  the  con¬ 
vention’s  indorsement  of  the  views  expressed 
by  President  Cleveland  in  his  last  message  to 
Congress,  as  embodying  the  correct  interpret¬ 
ation  of  that  platform,  upon  the  question  of 
tariff  reduction,  and  by  its  approval  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
party  in  Congress  to  secure  a  reduction  of  tax¬ 
ation.  In  another  part  of  the  platform  the  dec¬ 
laration  is  made  that  the  country’s  “established 
industries  and  enterprises  need  not  be  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  reduction  and  correction  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation,”  but  that  “on  the  contrary 
a  fair  and  careful  revision  of  our  tax  laws,  with 
due  allowance  for  the  difference  between  the 
wages  of  American  and  foreign  labor,  must 
promote  and  encourage  every  branch  of  such 
industries  and  enterprises.”  The  platform  con¬ 
tains  no  declaration  in  reference  to  civil  ser¬ 
vice  reform  beyond  the  statement  that  “hon¬ 
est  civil  service  reform  has  been  inaugurated 
and  maintained  by  President  Cleveland.”  — 
_ The  total  national  bank  circulation  out¬ 
standing  on  the  1st  iust.,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  was 
$355,608,331.  This  represents  a  decrease  in 
the  total  circulation  for  the  month  of  $2,768,- 
937,  and  a  decrease  of  $26,497,847  for  the 
twelve  months  preceding.  Of  the  total  circu¬ 
lation,  the  portion  secured  by  the  deposit  of 
United  States  bonds  amounted  to  $161,134,338, 
a  decrease  of  $1,757,574  for  the  month,  and  of 
$18,174,682  for  the  twelve  months.  The  por¬ 
tion  of  the  circulation  represented  by  money 
on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  amounted  to 
$94,468,993,  a  decrease  of  $1,011,363  for  the 
month,  and  of  $8,323,164  for  the  twelve  months. 
....  A  suit  was  lately  brought  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Cincinnati  to  enjoin  a  boycott  insti¬ 
tuted  by  a  union  against  a  firm  because  the 
firm  furnished  material  to  a  firm  which  was 
also  under  a  boycott.  Judge  Taft,  the  sitting 
judge,  granted  an  injunction  on,  the  ground 

that  boycotting  was  illegal  . The  millers 

of  the  United  States  to  the  number  of  2,000, 
will  hold  a  convention  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  12,  13  and  14.  A  feature-  will  be  a  model 
flour  mill,  47  feet  high,  and  containing  12 
model  rollers.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  Col. 
Dickey,  of  Jackson,  Mich.  An  elevator  hold¬ 
ing  1,500  bushels  of  wheat  will  be  in  operation 
in  connection  with  it.  The  whole  outfit,  it  is 

said,  will  cost  $25,000 . A  movement  is 

on  foot  among  the  officers  of  steamship  lines 
in  this  city  to  induce  Buffalo  shippers  of  grain 
to  put  into  their  bills  of  lading  a  clause  which 
will  compel  canal  boatmen  to  work  after  six 
o’clock,  when  necessary,  for  a  reasonable  re¬ 
muneration . General  Sheridan  is  still 

fighting  death  bravely.  This  morning’s  news 
from  Washington  is  that  though  there  had 
been  no  decided  change  for  the  worse  in  his 
condition  during  yesterday,  yet  the  last  24 
hours  had  not  been  encouraging  for  him. 
There  had  been  a  continuance  of  the  high  res¬ 
piration  which  marked  a  decided  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  difficulty  in  breathing 
has  weakened  him  and  prevented  him  from 
securing  much  needed  rest.  Heretofore  there 
has  uniformly  been  an  improvement  after  an 
attack  of  heart  failure,  but  now  the  patient 

does  not  seem  able  to  rally . 

. The  glass  manufacturers  of  the  United 

Sates  will  close  their  works  June  15  for  an 

indefinite  suspension . C.  H.  Tupper, 

M.P.,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  has  been 
appointed  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 

in  the  Canadian  Cabinet . Governor  Hill 

Monday  signed  the  bill  abolishing  hanging 
and  substituting  therefor  death  by  electricity 
for  all  murders  committed  after  January,  1889, 
for  which  sentence  of  death  shall  be  decreed. 


. The  Committee  in  the  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterian  General  Assembly  having  in  charge 
the  question  of  organic  union  with  the  north¬ 
ern  church  recommended  that  the  matter  be 


dropped . Senor  Zegarra  has  been  ap¬ 

pointed  by  the  Peruvian  Government  Minister 
at  Washington . Jefferson  Davis  was  80 


years  old  on  Sunday  last  . The  Chicago, 

St.  Paul  and  Kansas  City  road  has  put  down 
its  through  rates  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Paul  to  40  cents  for  first-class,  with  other 
classes  in  proportion.  While  reducing  its 
through  rates  the  road  keeps  its  local  rates  un¬ 
changed,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  charges 
will  be  greater  for  a  short  than  a  long  haul. . 
. There  is  said  to  be  an  unusual  immi¬ 
gration  of  New  England  farmers  into  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory . The  shipping  of  oil  to 

Europe  in  barrels  is  about  to  be  discarded  al¬ 
together.  Large  tanks  are  being  specially 
placed  on  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  oil. 
A  large  number  of  these  tanks  are  now  being 
built  in  Pittsburg  with  a  capacity  of  from 

18,000  to  25,000  barrels  each . 

. Barnum,  the  showman,  announces  his 

intention  to  present  a  $200,000  building  to  the 
Fairfield  Historical  and  Scientific  Societies  of 
Bridgeport  .  Both  branches  of  the  Mas¬ 

sachusetts  legislature  have  passed  a  measure 
providing  for  the  Australian  system  of  voting 
. Mrs.  Langtry  owns  nearly  $250,000 


worth  of  real  estate  in  this  city  G.  W. 

Curtis  has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  League . Henry 


Villard  is  planning  an  expedition  to  the  south 

pole  under  powerful  German  auspices . 

The  house  in  which  General  Grant  was  born 
is  now  on  exhibition  in  Cincinnati  under  can¬ 
vas .  August  Burkhart  of  Nashville, 

Tenn.,  has  requested  the  pension  authorities 
to  strike  his  name  from  the  pension  rolls,  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  has  fully  recovered  from  his  disa¬ 
bilities  and  no  longer  needs  the  assistance  of 

the  government . A  gang  of  bandits 

from  Dakota  are  raiding  the  southern  portion 

of  Manitoba . The  Secretary  of  War  has 

transmitted  to  the  Senate  a  transcript  of  the 
army  retired  list  from  its  creation  in  1861  to 
March,  1888.  The  aggregate  of  payments  to 
retired  officers  during  that  time  is  $16,530,000. 
The  highest  retired  annual  pay  is  that  to  Gen. 
Sherman,  $15,000.  That  of  Gen.  Scott  was 
$13,656.  The  largest  aggregates  were  those  of 
Gen.  Ricketts  and  Gen.  John  C.  Robinson, 
$103,000  each.  The  list  contains  between  800 

and  900  names  .  A  new  bill  to  restrict 

the  immigration  of  foreigners  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Oates  of  Alabama. 
It  imposes  a  tax  of  $25  on  each  immigrant. 
Diplomatic  representatives  are  excepted.... 
....A  bill  has  been  introduced  to  Congress 
making  all  fines  and  penalties  collected  for  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  law  violations  payable  to 
the  complainant  on  whose  testimony  convic¬ 
tion  is  secured  ....The  dead  letter  office 
received  4,808,000  letters  last  year,  for  about  a 
third  of  which  owners  were  discovered. 
Money  to  the  value  of  $1,705,754  were  found 
in  17,588  letters  .  The  Turkish  govern¬ 

ment  has  refused  to  permit  certain  Armenians 
to  emigrate  to  America,  claiming  that  they 
are  contract  laborers  and  that  their  emigra¬ 
tion  will  be  a  violation  of  the  American  law 
in  reference  to  contractlabor . Dr.  Chis¬ 

holm  of  Baltimore,  has  performed  successfully 
the  operation  of  transferring  a  section  of  a 
living  rabbit’s  eye  to  the  eye  of  a  patient  to 
replace  a  diseased  portion  which  had  caused 
blindness.  It  is  believed  that  the  patient’s 

sight  will  be  effectually  restored  . 

A  warning:  The  Co-operative  Life  and  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  Association  of  the  United 
States  has  collapsed.  In  Middleton,  N.  Y.,  it 
has  250  members  and  many  more  in  that  sec¬ 
tion.  They  lose  every  cent  they  had  invested 
and  are  liable  for  debts  amounting  to  $300,000 
_ ....  A  convention  of  societies  for  the  de¬ 
tection  of  horse  thieves  in  Eastern  New  York 
and  Western  Connecticut  was  held  at  Brew¬ 
sters,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  and  a  union  anti¬ 
horse  thief  league  was  formed . Tuesday 

Jack  Murphy,  son  of  Francis  Murphy,  the 
temperance  advocate, at  Louisville,  Ky. ,  eloped 
with  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man¬ 
ufacturer.  The  latter  has  discarded  his 

daughter . The  noted  trotter  Jay-Eye- 

See  is  at  Racine,  Wis.,  and  his  owner  thinks 
he  will  never  be  fit  for  the  track  again . 

....  A  week  ago,  on  the  fortieth  ballot  at  St. 
Augustine,  Frank  P.  Fleming,  a  lawyer  of 
Jacksonville,  was  nominated  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  Convention  for  Governor  of 
Florida .  D.  G.  Fowle  has  been  nomin¬ 

ated  for  Governor  by  the  Democrats  of  North 
Carolina . In  order  to  assist  local  au¬ 

thorities  in  the  maintenance  of  quarantine 
against  the  introduction  of  infectious  diseases 
the  President  has  determined  to  establish,  by 
means  of  vessels  of  the  revenue  marine,  a 
national  patrol  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable  under  ex¬ 
isting  law  and  consistent,  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  other  duties  confided  to  that  ser¬ 
vice . A  ferocious  stallion,  known  as  the 


“Man-Eater,”  has  just  been  killed  in  Custer 
County,  Nebraska.  The  animal  left  a  record 
of  five  men  killed  in  four  years,  the  last  one 
being  his  owner,  Peter  Moran,  who  for  a  long 
time  resisted  the  demands  of  neighbors  to  kill 
the  brute.  After  it  had  bitten  and  stamped 
the  life  out  of  him,  however,  those  neighbors 

“went  for  it.” . Captain  Andrews,  of 

Boston,  says  he  is  going  across  the  Atlantic  on 
the  18th  in  a  12-foot  dory.  We  shall  next  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  that  the  Atlantic  is  going  across 

Captain  Andrews . 

The  blackguard  campaign  literature  has  al¬ 
ready  started  by  blackening  the  relations  of 
the  President  and  his  splendid  young  wife. 
Both  parties  select  their  best  men,  or  the  men 
whom  they  think  are  the  best  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  American  thought  and  manhood, 
and  it’s  a  poor  business  to  vilify  either  of  them 
personally.  Let  it  it  be  principles,  not  men. . 
. Silently  and  steadily  leprosy  is  spread¬ 
ing  in  this  country,  but  not  to  an  alarming 
extent.  Take  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  for 
instance.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  lazaretto  at  Tracadia, 
there  are  now  in  the  hospital  eight  men  and 
nine  women,  whereas  the.  original  number  of 
inmates  was  40.  Three  patients  died  last  year 
and  one  leper  escaped  to  this  country,  doubt¬ 
less  communicating  the  taint  to  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  . The  Commit¬ 

tee  on  the’Judiciary  have  so  far  failed  to 
reach  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Melville  W.  Fuller  to  be  Chief  Justice. 
The  most  serious  of  the  charges  brought 
against  Mr. ’Fuller  are  those  from  Mr.  Dun- 
levy  of  Chicago.  They  assert  that  the  clerk 
of  the  court  and  Mr.  Fuller  were  Jury  Com¬ 
missioners  in  1881,  and  that  Mr.  Fuller  drew 
a  jury  before  which  a  case  in  which  he  was 
himself  heavily  interested  was  tried.  The  re¬ 
sult,  according  to  Dunlevy,  was  a  verdict  for 
Fuller  and  the  consequent  recovery  of  a  large 
and  valuable  tract  of  swamp  land.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  telegraphed  for  a  transcript  of  the 

records,  and  will  await  its  receipt . 

The  Selfridge  court  martial  reconvened  at  10 
o’clock  yesterday  morning  and  Mr.  Kent  be¬ 
gan  his  argument  at  once.  He  spoke  until  2 
o’clock,  when  he  was  followed  by  Judge- Ad¬ 
vocate  Read.  The  business  of  the  court  will 

probably  be  concluded  to-day . Acting 

Secretary  Thompson  has  designated  Mr.  Her¬ 
man  Kretz,  Chief  of  the  Mail  Division,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Cincin¬ 
nati . T.  Harrison  Garrett,  a  brother  of 

Robert  Garrett,  manager  of  the  banking 
house  of  Robert  Garrett  &  Sons,  of  Baltimore, 
was  drowned  on  Thursday  night  in  the 
Patapsco  River,  the  steamer  Joppa  collid¬ 
ing  with  and  sinking  his  yacht . 

_ Leonard  Sweet  of  Chicago,  who  introduc¬ 
ed  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention  in  1860,  will  nominate  Judge  Gresh¬ 
am  at  the  coming  convention  . The  trial 

of  Ann  O’Delia  Diss  Debar  and  Gen.  Diss  De¬ 
bar  is  being  held  in  the  Court  of  General  Ses¬ 
sions,  across  the  City  Hall  Park,  this  week. 

The  reports  of  it  are  funny  anyhow . 

_ A  fire  swept  over  two  wards  of  Hull,  oppo¬ 
site  Ottawa,  Ont.,  the  other  day,  destroying 
between  300  and  400  houses  and  rendering  over 
2,500  persons  homeless.  The  loss  may  be  $500,- 

000,  and  possibly  it  will  reach  $800,000 . . 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  expects  to  have  the  greatest 
turnout  of  Scotchmen  ever  known  in  this 
country  at  the  unveiling  of  Calverly’s  statue 
of  Robert  Burnsin  Washington  Park,  August 

30 .  The  boiler  of  an  engine  on  the  farm 

of  Edwin  Mickley,  at  Maple  Grove,  Lehigh 
county,  Pa.,  exploded  yesterday  morning  and 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  explosion 
of  125  pounds  of  dynamite  and  a  quantity  of 
powder,  which  were  stored  in  the  engine  house. 
Mr.  Mickley’s  barn,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $5,000, 
was  completely  wrecked.  Window  panes  a 

half  mile  distant  were  broken . A  St. 

Louis  ordinance  reduces  the  annual  rental  of 
telephones  from  $100  to  $50,  and  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  threatens  to  quit  business  in 
the  city.  Many  subscribers  voluntarily  offer 
to  make  up  the  old  rates  by  donations  rather 

than  have  the  telephone  service  removed . 

■ - - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


There  is  little  news  of  interest  from  the 
United  Kingdom  this  week.  The  same  old 
story  of  turbulent  discontent  and  harsh  re¬ 
pression  comes  from  Ireland.  In  England 
and  Scotland  industrial  depression  is  very 
severe,  and  the  laboring  classes  are  in  sore 
straits. 

There  is  a  good  chance  of  war  with  Thibet 
on  the  north  of  British  India.  Whenever 
England  wants  to  annex  any  new  territory, 
she  always  begins  with  reports  of  outrages 
by  the  land  she  wants  to  conquer.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  and  the 
wolf  is  now  angrily  growling. 

Colonel  King-Harmon  denies  the  rumor 
which  has  been  put  in  circulation  that  he.in¬ 


tends  to  resign  his  office  of  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

An  Australian  statistician  has  figured  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  in  the  year  2000, 
the  inhabitants  of  Australasia  will  number 
nearly  190,000,000,  and  at  that  time  if  not  be¬ 
fore,  the  people  of  that  distant  section  will 
form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world.  That  the  growth  in  wealth  of 
the  colonies  is  going  on  even  faster  than  the 
increase  in  population  is  shown  by  comparing 
the  average  amount  left  by  each  person  dying 
in  Victoria  in  the  years  1872-1876  with  similar 
bequeathed  possessions  during  the  years  1882- 
1886.  In  the  former  period  what  may  be 
taken  to  be  the  average  amount  possessed  by 
each  person  living  was  $900,  while  in  the  last- 
named  period  the  amount  has  increased  to 
over  $1,500. 

The  Indian  Government  is  considering  the 
question  of  a  special  loan  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  deficiencies  in  the  frontier  de¬ 
fenses. 

The  first  step  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  pro¬ 
gramme  of  a  revision  of  the  French  constitu¬ 
tion  was  taken  by  General  Boulanger  on  Mon¬ 
day.  He  made  a  motion  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
and  a  dissolution  of  the  chambers  and  de¬ 
manded  urgency  therefor.  He  declared  that 
the  present  system  must  be  completely  re¬ 
formed,  and  that  the  present  chamber  would 
not  give  such  a  constitution  as  was  demanded 
by  the  necessities  of  the  country.  His  motion 
was  defeated  by  a  heavy  majority.  The  speech 
delivered  by  him  dealt  almost  wholly  in  gener¬ 
alities.  He  made  but  one  really  significant  re¬ 
mark,  that  was  such  as  to  excite  distrust 
rather  than  confidence  in  his  projects.  He 
asked  whether  a  President  for  the  Republic 
was  really  a  necessity,  and  whether  France 
could  not  do  as  well  without  a  President?  This 
remark  is  based  upon  a  profound  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  course  of  recent  constitutional  de¬ 
velopment  in  France.  The  real  danger  in  the 
existing  French  political  system  is  in  fact  the 
weakness  of  the  executive.  The  President, 
as  recent  events  have  shown,  retains  scarcely 
the  shadow  of  independence.  On  the  one  hand 
the  chambers  have  been  aggrandizing  them¬ 
selves  at  his  expense  till  he  has  become  a  no¬ 
nentity,  and  on  the  other,  as  between  the 
chambers,  the  elements  of  political  control 
have  been  gravitating  to  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties  until  it  has  become  the  decisive  and  ul¬ 
timate  political  force  in  the  French  constitu¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  want  of  independence  of  the 
French  executive  which  makes  its  policy  in¬ 
consequent  at  home  and  unrespected  abroad, 
and  yet  the  popular  hero  of  the  day  in  France 
proposes  to  cure  the  existing  evils  by  elim¬ 
inating  the  Presidency  altogether. 

In  Germany  the  Emperor  continues  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  hopes  of  ultimate  recovery  wax 
stronger.  There  has  been  a  Cabinet  crisis  in 
Prussia,  and  early  in  the  week  there  were 
reports  that  Bismarck  was  about  to  resign. 
Herr  Von  Puttkamer  has  resigned  from  the 
Ministry  on  account  of  disagreement  with  the 
liberal  policy  which  the  Emperor  appears  re¬ 
solved  to  enforce ....  Russia  is  seeking  a  closer 
alliance  with  France.  The  Trans-Caspian 
railroad  has  been  completed  to  Samarcand, 
the  old  capital  of  Timour  on  the  north  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  only  200  miles  from  Herat,  and  600 
from  British  India,  which  can  now  be  reached 
from  England  in  11  days.  The  road,  which 
has  cost  $25,000,000  for  800  miles,  will  have  off¬ 
shoots  north  into  Siberia,  and  south  into  Per¬ 
sia,  and  will  be  continued  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
just  north  of  Corea.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
run  a  branch  to  Pekin,  in  China.  It  is  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  work,  and  will  cost  at  first  at  least 
$1,000,000  a  year  to  run  it,  in  addition  to 
whatever  money  it  may  make;  but  it  will 
open  up  great  traffic  resources  for  Russia,  be¬ 
sides  enabling  the  Czar  to  mass  large  forces 
in  the  East  in  case  of  war  with  China  or 
Great  Britain.  He  is  to  be  crowned  Emperor 
of  Central  Asia  at  Samercand  in  a  short  time, 
to  counterbalance  the  influence  exercised  by 
Queen  Victoria  as  Empress  of  India. 

The  Moscow  Gazette,  in  discussing  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Germany,  especially  Emperor  Fred¬ 
rick’s  health,  says:  “It  is  time  for  each  power 
to  clearly  specify  its  future  policy.  A  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  between  Russia  and  France 
is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  general  politi¬ 
cal  situation.” 

The  King  of  Belgium  or  Governor  of  the 
Free  State  of  the  Congo,  has  issued  laws  to 
regulate  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors,  which 
the  Berlin  Conference  allowed  equal  access 
with  respectA’e  merchandise  to  the  State. 
Under  these  laws  every  trader  in  the  stuff, 
must  buy  a  license  at  a  minimum  cost  of  $400, 
and  may  sell  only  in  limited  quantities  and 
liquors  of  good  quality. 

. . .  .The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  died  recently,  and 
now  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  has  passed  away. 
The  number  of  widows  wandering  disconso¬ 
late  along  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean  is  enormous . 
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....  Senate  bill  to  increase  the  endowment  (by 
a  grant  of  25,000  acres  of  public  land  in  Lou¬ 
isiana)  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  College  has  been  passed  in  the 

House .  Since  the  recent  increase  in  the 

French  tariff  on  wheat  and  floar,  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  rye  in  France  has  largely  increased, 
while  the  consumption  of  wheat  has  decreased 
to  the  same  extent . . .  Grain  rates  by  the  lakes 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  have  gone  down  to  two 
cents  on  wheat  and  1  %  on  corn.  From  St.  Louis 
to  this  city  rates  are  being  cut  from  three  to 

five  cents  by  some  roads . The  quantity 

of  wheat  and  flour  now  in  transit  to  Europe, 
with  the  visible  supply  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  is  equivalent  to  50,289,- 
420  bushels  of  wheat,  against  61,170,871  bush¬ 
els  one  year  ago,  and  of  corn  13,114,452  bush¬ 
els,  against  16,213,312 . Late  advices 

from  Chili  state  that  the  granaries  in  the 
South  are  full  of  wheat  that  must  come  for¬ 
ward  sooner  or  later,  but  unfortunately  a 
large  proportion  has  been  impaired  by  bad 
weather,  and  therefore  will  not  grade  as  stand¬ 
ard  No.  1 . It  is  estimated  that  the  con¬ 

sumption  of  flour  and  wheat  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  last  week  exceeded  the  far 
jners7  deliveries  of  native  wheat  and  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour  by  a 
quantity  equivalent  to  140,744  bushels  of 

wheat . A  few  Baltimore  packers  have 

made  a  price  on  early  June  peas  of  $1.25,  but 

the  others  are  still  holding  them  at  $1.50 . 

. . .  Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Atlantic 
ports  week  before  last  amounted  to  1,111,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  against  3,242,000  bushels  in 

the  same  week  last  year . Massachusetts 

has  appropriated  $81,421.75  for  agricultural 
purposes  this  year.  Of  this  amount  $19,200 
are  for  bounties  for  agricultural  societies; 
$10,000,  agricultural  college  scholarships; 
$10,000  for  the  State  Experiment  Station; 
$7,000  for  the  Cattle  Commissioners,  and  the 
rest  for  minor  expenses . 

...  At  Springfield,  Ill.  Tuesday,  thirty- 
seven  millers  organized  the  Central  Illinois 
Millers’  Association,  D.  S.  Shellabarger,  of 
Decatur,  President,  to  protect  the  milling  in 
West  in  the  territory  south  of  Peoria  and 
north  of  Alton ......  Cut- worms  are  reported 

by  Professor  Forbes,  State  Entomologist  of 
Illinois,  to  be  more  numerous  in  that  State 
this  year  than  for  many  years,  and  he  also  re¬ 
ports  the  root  web-worm  to  be  doing  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  damage  in  certain  sections 

of  the  State . Louis  Huller  has  purchased 

5,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  States  of  Chiapas 
and  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  for  colonization  pur¬ 
poses . .  The  exports  of  wheat  from  the 

Atlantic  coast  thus  far  this  week  exceed  those 
of  the  same  day  last  week  by  141,931  bushels 

. The  Omaha  Railroad  has  reduced 

rates  2%  cents  on  flour  from  Minneapolis  and 
other  northwestern  points  to  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  other  Atlantic  ports.  It  is  said  that 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Northern  Rail¬ 
road  will  make  a  like  reduction . 

The  government  crop  report  for  June,  to  be  is¬ 
sued  to-day,  is  generally  expected  to  show  a 
more  favorable  condition  of  the  crops  than  the 

May  report . . The  cotton  crop  of  upper 

Egypt  is  reported  to  be  forward  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  In  some  of  the  Delta  prov¬ 
inces  it  is  backward  but  healthy.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  cold  and  water  abundant . 

...  .The  Texas  spring  clip  of  wool,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  will  aggregate  35,000,000  pounds.  It 
is  being  stored  away  at  the  various  wool  cen¬ 
ters  to  await  buyers,  at  better  prices  than 
those  now  offered . 

A  dairy  conference  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  factory  of  Frank  Blandiug, 
at  Hubbardsville,  Madison  Co.,  Friday,  Juno 
29th,  1888,  from  8  A.  m.  until  4  p.  M.  to  illus¬ 
trate  cheese  making  by  actual  process.  All 
persons  interested  in  butter  making  are  in¬ 
vited  to  the  conference . 

The  report  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  that  the  farm  mortgages  of  Iowa  amount 
to  $857,000,000,  and  the  farm  mortgages  of 
other  W estern  States  in  like  proportion.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Larrabee  of  Iowa  has  been  investigat¬ 
ing  this  question  in  his  own  State,  and  while 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  the  amount 
of  mortgages  is,  he  is  sure  that  it  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $70,000,000.  The  press  estimate  is  more 
than  the  entire  valuation  of  farm  property  in 

the  State . The  Mississippi  River  is  still 

rising  and  there  is  no  telling  how  wide-spread 
the  disaster  to  the  farmers  whose  lands  are 
overflowed  may  prove.... . . 

....The  National  Butchers’  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  used  some  very  plain  language  at  their 
late  meeting,  as  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  committee’s  report  will  indicate: 

“We  think,  also,  that  the  worst  combina¬ 
tion  in  the  country  is  the  pork  and  adulterated 
lard  packers.  They  have  no  equal  in  the 
Standard  Oil  trust,  the  sugar  trust,  the  cop¬ 


per  trust  or  any  other  trust.  They  have  had 
a  powerful  influence  over  our  business  for 
years.  The  prices  of  cattle  to  the  producer 
have  gone  down  50  per  cent,  and  the  price  to 
the  consumer  has  increased  and  every 
single  dollar  of  the  difference  has  gone  into 
the  pocket  of  the  combination.” . 


Crops  &  IBar lifts. 
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The  Mark  Lane  Express  in  its  review  of  the 
English  grain  trade  during  the  past  week 
says:  The  values  of  native  wheats  are  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  buyers.  The  sales  of  English  wheat 
during  the  past  week  were  45,874  quarters  of 
eight  bushels  each  at  32s,  against  38,856  quar¬ 
ters  at  35s,  during  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  Flour  is  depressed  and  sells  at  about 
the  lowest  price  ever  known.  Foreign  wheat 
is  weak.  At  Liverpool  prices  are  dowu  Id. 
(2cts)  percental  (100  pounds.)  Corn,  under  in¬ 
creased  supplies,  declined  4d  per  cental. 

The  indicated  packing  in  the  West  for  the 
week  is  205,000  hogs,  against  215,000  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week  and  230,000  for  corresponding 
time  last  year, according  to  the  Cincinnati  Price 
Current.  The  total  for  March  1  is  about  2,- 
190,000  hogs,  against  2,205,000  a  year  ago.  At 
Chicago  the  receipts  since  March  1  have  been 
135,000  greater  than  for  corresponding  time 
last  year,  and  the  shipments  145,000  to  150,000 
greater  than  last  year.  Prices  of  hogs  receded 
moderately  during  the  week,  closing  with  a 
recovery  of  the  decline,  some  markets  being  a 
little  higher  than  a  week  ago.  The  average 
price  at  Chicago  is  about  70  cents  per  100 
pounds  higher  than  a  year  ago,  although  the 
top  figure  is  but  55  cents  higher  than  then,  the 
range  being  within  smaller  limits. 

Condensations  from  this  morning’s  Brad- 
street’s  to  which  we  are  also  indebted  for 
much  other  information  given  here,  are  as 
follows: — 

Its  regular  monthly  report  of  stocks  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  out 
of  farmers’  hands,  June  2,  gives  a  total  of 
46,800,000  bushels,  both  coasts,  or  45,000,000 
bushels  less  than  we  held  January  1,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  but  46,000,000  bushels’  reduction 
during  six  months  of  1887.  East  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  wheat  stocks  aggregate  39,000,000 
bushels,  34,800,000  bushels  less  than  five  months 
ago.  The  visible  supply  July  1  will  probably 
equal  30,000,000  bushels,  the  smallest  total  for 
four  years.  Spring  wheat,  in  Northwestern 
interior  elevators  aggregated  8,000,000  bushels 
Juno  2,  1888,  against  over  9,000,000  bushels 
July  1,  1887.  Flour  is  10c.  lower; cash  wheat, 
2}4'c.  higher;  No.  2  mixed  corn,  2%c.  lower, 
and  oats,  J^c.  lower.  Cattle  and  hogs  at  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  are  in  excellent  sale 
for  all  but  the  lowest  grades,  and  values  are 
firm  with  advancing  tendency.  At  Omaha 
hogs  are  declining. 

Leaf  tobacco  is  firmer  and  higher  at  Louis¬ 
ville  for  nearly  all  grades,  especially  burleys. 
Kentucky  tobacco-crop  reports  are  unfavora¬ 
ble;  poor  seed,  cut  worm,  indifferent  planting 
weather  and  bad-growing  season  combining 
to  lower  prospects. 

Wool  prices  throughout  the  interior  are,  as 
usual  at  this  season,  above  the  seaboard  level. 
Increasing  activity  appears  at  San  Antonio  and 
other  points  in  Texas,  where  considerable 
quantities  of  eight-months’  wool  have  been 
sold  at  16c.  to  16)£c.  per  pound.  A  more 
liberal  movement  is  under  way  in  California, 
with  the  range  of  prices  from  11c.  to  17c.  per 
pound.  In  Utah  something  has  been  done  at 
12Xc.  to  15c.  Shearing  is  in  full  progress  in 
Ohio,  and  is  beginning  in  Michigan,  Moutana, 
and  Wyoming.  Prices  are  not  yet  generally 
established  in  the  States  named.  In  the  North¬ 
west  buyers  are  not  operating. 

Prices  at  London  are  one-half  to  one  cent 
per  pound  higher  than  at  the  close  of  the  last 
series  of  sales. 

While  there  is  no  tendency  to  an  advance, 
it  is  generally  thought  that  the  bottom  has 
been  reached,  at  least  for  the  present.  If  the 
Mills  Bill  passes  it  is  thought  there  may  be  a 
further  small  decline,  though  the  chances  for 
legislation  have  been  discounted  to  a  consider 
able  extent.  Holders  are  letting  go  of  their 
old  stocks  of  California  and  Texas  wool.  Cur¬ 
rent  quotations  at  Boston  are  as  follows,  with 
comparisons: 


June  11,  June  10,  June  8. 
1886.  1887.  1883. 

Ohio  &  Penn.  X . 80®81  8 2  28 

Ohio  &  Penn.  XX . 31@S2  33®84  29 

Ohio  &  Penn  XX  and  above.32®83  34@85  29@80 

MlchiKan  X . 27®28  Sl@32  26®27 

Fine  Ohio  delaine . 80@82  3«@S7  31@32 

No.  1  combing . 85@S4  37®  39  35 


Texas  spring,  12  mouths _ 2(j®23  20@28  17@22 

The  sales  of  the  week  at  Boston  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  2,719,500  pounds,  as  compared  with 
1,253,000  pounds  last  week,  and  2,100,000  in 
the  same  week  last  year. 

English  reports  from  the  hop  plantations 
are  very  unsatisfactory.  The  vine  generally 
has  come  away  very  weak,  and  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  backward  in  many  districts.  Flies  have 


attacked  the  plant  so  severely  that  in  some 
gardens  the  leaves  are  completely  eaten  up, 
and  the  growth  of  the  plant  checked.  With 
regard  to  the  cultivation,  it  never  was  worse. 
In  some  gardens  nothing  has  been  done  beyond 
sticking  the  poles  up,  and  the  hop  gardens 
generally  are  becoming  strangers  to  manure 
of  any  description.  The  low  price  of  the  last 
three  seasons  is  killing  the  hop  industry  very 
rapidly.  It  is  estimated  that  a  further  decrease 
of  about  8,000  acres  will  be  shown  this  year, 
while  many  acres,  although  not  grubbed,  have 
been  sown  with  corn.  All  present  appearances 
point  to  a  short  crop.  With  regard  to  the 
market,  it  may  be  quoted  firm  at  the  extremely 
low  prices  now  ruling.  Borne  consumers  are 
covering  themselves  against  a  shortage  this 
season. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 
PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Beans.— Marrows,  2  8002  85, medium, choice  $2  50;  pea 
$2  80@2  85;  red  kidneys,  $2  00;  white  kidneys 
choice,  *2  10@2  15;  foreign,  mediums,  #1  65@2  10;  do 
small,  $2  20;  California  Lima,  $2  90;  green  peas,  new, 
82  00. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . 7)4  7%  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  7)14  7%  . 

Good  Ordinary . 8  11-16  8  13-16  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  8-16  9  5-16  . 

Low  Middling .  9  9-16  9  11  16  . 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9  18-16  9  15-16  . 

Middling . 10  10  %  . 

Good  Middling . 10)4  1U:>6  . 

Strict  Good  Middling.  .10  9-16  10  11-16  . 

Middling  Fair . 10  15-16  11  1-16  . 

Fair . 11  9-16  11  11-16  . 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 7  3-16  I  Low  Middling  ...  8  13-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7%  |  Middling .  956 

Poultry.— Live,— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn, 
per  lb,  10)6®Uc;  fowls,  Western,  per  n>,  lU)6c-  roost¬ 
ers,  old,  per  lb,  — ® 6c;  turkeys,  per  lb  7®10c, 
ducks,  western  per  pair,  40®60c;  geese,  western, 
per  pair,  80e@l  00;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb,  16®25c. 

Poultry.— Dressed,— Turkeys,  per  !b,6®l0c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  11®  12c;  do  western,  8@lle:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz,  83  25®— ;  do  dark,  per  doz,  8— ®2  0O; 
chickens,  Philadelphia  spring,  35@40c;  do  Baltimore 
do  25  a)28c;  do  western  do  23®30c;  ducks,  spring,  per 
lb,  20® 21c;  do,  5@10c. 

Game.—  English  snipe,  per  doz,  $1  75;  golden  plo¬ 
ver,  $1  00®1  25;  grass  do,  75c. 

Hay  and  Straw.— A  fair  business  is  passing  from 
day  to  day  at  previous  quotations:  Hay— Cnoice  Tlm- 
otny  per  100  lb,  9l)@95c:  No.  1  do  80ej85c;  No  2  do,  75® 
89c;  Clover,  mixed  70 «.80c;  clover  65  ®7Ue;  shipping.  65 
@70c.  Straw.— Long  rye  $l  05381  10;  short  do,  75c; 
oat,  45®50c. 

Hops.— Selling  in  small  lots  at  previous  figures.  N. 
Y.  State  crop  of  1837,  best,  I2®13c,  do  medium, 
10®12c;  do  common,  9  310c,  do  State  old  4®6c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  crop  1887,  common  to  choice.  8®  12c;  do  1886, 
common  to  good,  4®6c.  Germans,  crop  of  1387,  16®22c. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.  —Fresh.— Apples.— Inferior,  per  bbi  82  00® 
2  25;  do  Russet,  per  bbi,  82  50®3  50  strawberries,  Jer¬ 
sey,  per  quart  6®l0c;  do  Maryland,  per  quart, 
3®8e;  huckleberries  per  quart  4i«oli)e;  gooseberries  per 
quart,  5  «6;  Peaches,  per  crate,  81 00®4  09;  cherries,  per 
lb,  6®12c. 

Fruits  Dried  -Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
7)4®8)6c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  5)6® 7c; 
do  sliced,  new,  5)6  *7c;  do  chopped,  2)6(»254c;  do  cores 
and  skins,  — @lc;  Cherries  -pitted,  I7®21c;  Raspber 
ries— evaporated,  new,  20®27o:  do  sun-dried.  25® 
26c;  Blackberries,  7J4@3c,-  Huckleberries  new.  9  iilUc, 
Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled,  16®20c;  Plums  State,  1U@ 
lie. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy  hand  picked  are 
quoted  at  446®4)6c  and  farmers’  grades  at3®3)6c. 

Vegetables.—' The  quotations  are  for:  Potatoes.— 
Old  75c®8'2  00;  old,  per  sack.  7oC®$2  00;  Bermuda,  best, 
84  ®5  00,  Savannah,  per  bbi,  83  50  to  4  00;  Charleston, 
new,  83  50®4  25,  Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate.  $1  75; 
do  New  Orleans,  per  bbi.  »8  25®3  75;  do  Egyptian, 
per  case,  82  00  to  2  25;  Cabbages,  Norfolk,  per 
bbi.  75c®$l  00;  do  Nortn  Carolina,  75e®$l  (X); 
Beets,  per  100  bunohes,  83OO^T;)0;  string 
beans,  Savannah,  per  crate,  81®  1  75;  Charleston,  81  50® 
2;  North  Carolina,  81  25  to  250.  tomatoes,  per  crate  60c 
®$1 75;  do  per  box,  15®25c .  asparagus,  per  doz  bunches, 
81  25@2  09;  do  do  common,  7r.c®81;  Pease  green,  per 
bbi,  83  UU®4  50;  do  do  per  crate,  81  to  2  00.  Squash,  per 
crate,  50  to  75c;  cucumbers  per  crate  50c®81  00 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.— White  Potatoes- 
Scotch  Magnums  per  168  lb  -iack,81  80®1  90;  do  Regents 
81  70®  1  80;  do  Champions  $1 60®1 70;Peuusylvauia  and 
New  York  Early  Rose,  choice,  White  per  bush, 
— «50c;  do  fair  to  good,  40®45c;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
White  Stars,  choice,  — ®70c;  do  do  fair  to  good, 
65  to  68c:  Hebrons,  choice.  —(& 50c  do  fair  to  good,  40  to 
45c;  mammoth  pearl  choice  -  ®70c,  do  fair  to  good  65 
to  68c.  Florida  new  potatoes,  prime  per  bbi,  $3®0  50; 
do  do  medium,  82  25  to  3  0q  do  uew  potatoes, culls, per 
bbi,  81  to  1  50. 

Boston.— Fruit.— Apples,  $2®4  per  bbi;  strawberries, 
7@10c  per  quart;  blueberries,  12®15c;  gooseberries, 
8®  10c.  Vegetables.— Cucumbers, natives.  $5®7  per  tOO; 
carrots,  5(  c  per  bunch;  old  §1  per  bu,  cauliilower,  *3 
per  doz;.cabbage,  82  0O  per  bbi;  Beets,  new,  82  per  doz 
bunches;  old  8i  per  bu; -string  beans,  SI  50  per  crate, 
artichokes  Si  50  per  bu;  asparagus,  81  12  per  doz; 
cress,  35c:  dandelions,  35c  per  bu;  egg  plant,  81  50  per 
doz:  garlic  81  ;  horse  radish,  8®  tUc  per  lb;  kale,  33c 
per  bu:  leek  81  perdoz;  lettuce,  35  to  50e  perdoz;  mush¬ 
room  50c  per  lb:  green  peas,  $2  per  bu:  parsnips, 
$1  50  per  bu:  parsley  2  50;  radish  25c  per  doz;  rhubarb, 
lc  per  1b:  sorrel  75c  per  pk;  spinach  20c  per  bu,  old 
Squash,  83  50  per  cwt;  Florida,  tomatoes,  $150@2  50 
per  crate;  hot  house  do,  40c  per  lb;  turnips,  SI  per 
bush. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
814  00  to  14  50  one  year  old;  New  mess,  15  25®  15  50, 
short  clear,  $16@18.  Extra  Prime  mess,  $13:  prime 
do,  $15@15  50,  family  mess,  $15  25®15  50.  beef— 
Extra  India  Mess,  in  tierces,  812  00®17  00;  Extra 
Mess,  in  barrels.  87®7  50;  Packet.  $8®8  50;  per  bbi, 
and  $11@11  50  in  tierces;  Plate,  87  25®7  50.;  Family  at 
89  50.  Beef  Hams.- Quoted  at  *15  50®  16  here  and  §15 
at  the  West.  Cut  Meats.- Pickled  Bellies  12  lb  aver¬ 
age.  Loose  bellies,  756c  bid;  1U  lb  average  at  7J4e  bid; 
Pickled  Hams,  ll)4'a;ll)6c  pickled  Shoulders  7)6  to 
756c;  Smoked  shoulders  at  8)6c:  do  Hams  12  to  I2)4e. 
Dressed  Hogs— City  heavy  to  light,  75 s  to  756c;  pigs, 
756®754u-  Laud.  -  Western  steam  spot  quoted  8.82)6 
®8.85c;  City  steam,  8.15e;  refined  quoted  at  8  55c; 
Continent  and  9.75c;  So.  American  June,  8.83c'  July. 
8.86c;  August,  8.91c;  September  8.91®8.93c;  October,  at 
8.89c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbi,  88  50®9;  do  packets,  87  50®8;  Smoked  beef, 
12®  13c;  Beef  hams,  $16  00®17  00.  Pork.— Mess,  816® 
do  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do,  do,  family,  $16® 
16  50.  Hams— smoked, ll)6®13c;  do  S.P.  cured  in  tes,  10)4 
@ll)4c;  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,8)6®9c;  do  smoked 
9)6®10c;  shoulders  in  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  654c; 
do  smoked,  7)6®754c;  shoulders,  pickle  cured, 7)4® 754c; 
do  smoked,  8)6@9e;  bellies  in  pickle,  8)6@9c;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  10c.  Lard.— Firm.  City  Refined,  89  00 
®9  50;  do,  Steam,  $8.75@9.00;  butcher’s  loose  $8  25®8  50. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— $  14  05  to  14 10  per  bbi.  Lard. 
—Per  100  lbs,  $8  60.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  62)6:  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $6  00®6  25;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $3  10®8  15. 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter— Creamery.— Elgin  extra, 
19®19)6c:  State,  best,  19®20c;  Western,  best 
I9c;  do  prime,  18c;  do  good,  16)6  to  17)6c;  do  poor.  15 
@16c.  State  dairy— Half-lirkius,  tubs,  best  — ®19c; 
do  do  prime,  17)6®18c:  do,  do,  fine,  16@17c: 
Welsh  tubs,  flne,17®17)6c;  do  good, 15)6®16)6c;  Western 
—Imitation  creamery,  best,  16®16J4e:  do  fine.  14®15c; 
Western  dairy,  fine,  15®15)6c;  do,  fair,  18)6®  14c; 
do  do  poor,  12)6®18c;  do,  factory,  best,  — @15c;  do 
do  good,  13®14e  do,  poor,  12@12)6c. 

Cheese.— New  factory  full  cream,  white,  8)4®856c; 
dodo  colored.  8)4®856c;  do  fair  and  good,7)4  to  8c: 
do  skims,  light,  454  to  6)6c:  do  skims  2  to  4c;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  skims,  1  to  l)4c  Ohio  flat,  8@8)6c. 

Eggs.— Near-by,  fresh,  16)4®l6)6c;  Canadian  do,  per 
doz.— ®16)4c;  Western  do,  fancy,  l5J4c;  do  loss  off,  1554 
to  I6)4c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery,  extra,  — ®19c;  western  do  do.  18®- c;  li.  C.  and  N- 
Y.  creamery  extra,  I8@— c;  western  factory,  14®15c: 
packing  butter,  12®15c.  Eggs— Steady.  Penn,  firsts, 
15c;  western  firsts,  16e.  Cheese— Quiet,  steady,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  8%®9)4c;  Oldo  flats 
choice,  8)6c;  do  fair  to  prime,  8@8)4c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— Creamery,  ll)6@18c,  dairy 
12@16c.  Eggs.— Firm  at  13)6®14c.  per  doz. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  lHard  at  9256c;  No.  2  Chi¬ 
cago  88c  delivered;  Ungraded  Red  at  89)4®  9454c;  No.  2 
red  92)4@93c;  in  store;  94)4®94)6c  afloat  92)..(<!,93)4c  f. 
o.  b.;  No.  2  red  Contract  June  9!54®92)6c;  do  for 
July,  92)4®937-16c;  do  for  August,  931  16®94)4c'  do  for 
September  93)6® 9156c;  do  for  December,  9b®97)6c;  do 
May,  1889  1  0056®$101)6.  Corn. -Ungraded  Mixed,  60 
®82)6c:  steamer,  69  to  61c;  No.  2. 60540  elevator;  61)4  to 
62c  delivered;  No.2  June,  60  l-16®60)6e;  do  for  July, 
69)6  to  61)6c;  do  for  August,  61  1-I6®6256c.  do  for 
September,  6154  to  62)6c;  do  for  October,  6154®62)6e; 
do  5  for  November,  6lj4®02)6c.  Oats.— No.  3  37c;  do 
white,  45)6c;  No.  2  37)6®S8l6e;  do  white  10)6c.  No.  1 
white  48c;  Mixed  Western,  36®40c;  white  do  15  to  46c; 
No.  2  Juno  3654®37)4c;  do  July  3754®3356c;  do  August, 
3376  to  34J4c;  do  September,  33c;  No  2  white  July 
at  4254c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red  in  export 
elevator  97c;  No  2  Red,  for  June,  95®  96c;  do  for 
July  92)6®9256c;  do  August  91)4  to  91)6c;  do  for  Sep  ¬ 
tember,  91)6®92)6c.  Corn— No.  2  yellow  in  grain 
depot  6'ic;  Steamer  t>l®02c;  No-  2  mixed  for  June 
60)6  to  61)4c,  do  July  6154®62)4c.  do  for  August  62)6® 
63)4c;do  September,  68®64c.  oats.— Rejected  white, 
40c;  No.  8  white  44c;  No-  2  white  45e. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard  91c  asked. 
No.  1  Northern  4c  over  Chicago  August;  Winter  wheat 
—No.2  red  at  93)6c;  No.  1  White  Michigan  99c.  Corn- 
No.  2  yellow  58)6c-  No.  3  yellow  5?54®53c;  No,  3 
5654@57c.  Oats.— No.  2  white,  4154®42c;  No.  2  mixed 
38)6c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  8454®85)6c;  No 
3  do  nominal;  No.  2  red  86c;  No.  2  corn,  53)6c. 
No.  2  oats,  — ®33)4c;  No.  2  Rye,  63c;  No.  2  Barley,  67® 
68c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  9,  1888. 

Beeves.— Texans  973  m  average,  at  *4  75  per  100  lb; 
St.  Louissteers  1500  lb,  at  $6;  do  1263  lb  at  85  75;  do 
1166  lb,  at  $5  70;  do  11.13  lb  at  $5  65;  do  1155  lb  at 
$5  55;  do  1251  lb  at  *5  50;  Lancaster  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Steers,  1457  lb  at  §5  90;  do  1257  lb  at  #5  75;  do 
1231  lb  ut  $5  45:  do  1250  lb  at  $5  40;  do  I2K0  lb  at  $5  20; 
do  1091  lb  at  $5  15;  Texans,  1,85  lb  at  $1  42)6;  do  1105 
lb  at  *4  25;  Chicago  steers  1555  $6;  do.  1474  lb,  at  $5  70; 
do  1228  lb  at  85  40;  do  lvl6  lb  at  $5  35;  bulls  1840  lb  at 
$4  25;  do  1528  tb  at  $3  50;  Chicago  steers  1103  lb  at 
$4  70;  do  1057  lb  at  $4  65;  Texans.  825  lb  at  $4:  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pennsylvania  steers,  1171  lb  at 
at  $5  55;  stags,  1480  lb.  at  $4  60;  Lancaster  County 
Pennsylvania  steers  1364  tt,  average  at  $5  65  per  100 
lb;  still  bulls  1567  lb  at  $4  10;  do  1356  lb  at$l  40- 

Calves.— Veals  143  lb  at  6c  per  lb;  do  146  lb  at 
6)6c;  Buttermilk  calves. 123  lb  at  *3  55  per  100  lb;  do  130 
lb  at  $3  62)6;  do  116  lb  at  $8  65:  do  140  lb  at  $4;  Mixed 
calves  99  lb  at  $4  53;  Veals,  155  lb  at  $6;  do  145  lb  at 
$6  25;  do  147  lb  at  $6  59;  Buttermilk  calves  133  lb  at 
3?4c;  do  113  lb  at  3)6c;  do  ISO  lb  an  4c;  veals  140  lb  at 
5c;  do  151  lb  at  6)6c;  do  156  1b  at  6%c;  Buttermilk 
calves,  137  lb  at  3 96e;  veals  150  lb  at  6)4c  per  lb. 


Sheep  and  Lambs.— Kansas  sheep  81  lb  at  $4  50  per 
100  lb;  Kentucky  do  92)6  lb  at  *5;  Ohio  do  80  lb  at 
85  25;  do  80  lb  at  $5  35:  do  83  $5  50:  Virginia  lambs  65 
lb  at  6)6e  per  lb;  do  57  lb  at  7e;  West  Virginia  do  66 
lb  at  7)4c.  Ohio  Sheep,  S3  lb  at  5->6c  p'-r  lb;  do  82)6  lb  at 
:>)6c;  Tennessee  Lambs  57)6  lb  at  6)6e;  Kentucky  do 
57)4  lb  at  6)4c  do  63)6  lb  at  6)4c:  Virginia  lambs  57  1b 
at  6c  per  lb;  Virginia  lambs  57  lb  at  6)4e  per  lb;  West¬ 
ern  sheep  67  lb  at  4 %c;  Kentucky  lambs  66i6at7^c. 


Hogs.— None  for  sale  alive. 
5J4  to  6c  for  fair  to  good  hogs. 


Nominally  steady  at 


Chicago.— Cattle.— Market  active.  Beeves  84  50® 
6  00:  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2  50®4  15;  Cows,  bulls 
and  mixed  8—®—;  Texas  cattle, $2  00  to  4  so.  Hogs 
—Mixed  $5  45®5  75;  Heavy,  $5  60®5  85;  Light.  $5  40®5  70; 
Pigs  and  culls,  $4  (J0®5  30.  SHKEP.-Market steady. 
Natives  mutton,  $4®. 5  50;  feeders  $3®  3  50;  Texan  $2  00 
®3  90;  Spring  lambs  81  to  1  45. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. —  Cattle. — Market  higher;  Choice 
heavy  native  steers  $4  70  to  5  50;  Fair  to  good  native 
steers  $4  30  to  4  80,  Butchers’  steers  medium  to  choice 
$3  30  to  4  40;  Stockers  and  feeders,  fair  to  good;  $2  80  to 
3  6:>;  rangers  common  to  good,  $2  35  to  4  35.  Hogs.— 
Market  higher;  HeavyCholct  aud  butchers’  selections 
$■>  65® 5  i5;  packing  medium  to  prime  *5  45®5  70.  light 
grades  ordinary  to  best  $5  30  to  5  55.  Sheep.— Market 
strong.  Fair  to  choice  $3  60  to  5  00. 

-  - 


Communications  Received  for  the  Wkkk  Ending 
June  2,  1888. 


Hull,  thank  you— we  regret  you  used  no  potash.  Can’t 
you  give  the  plot  a  sprinkling  of  kaluet?-J.  W.  Malts, 
we  wish  you  hadusod  a  complete  fertilizer  Instead  of 
a  “phosphate”— thank  you  for  suggestion- VV .  C.  D.— 
J.  P.  H.— W.  B.  G.  S  — T.  E.  W.— H.  A.  W.-T.  J.  M.—  T. 
N,  S.— II.  R.  O.— H.  S.— W.  D.  G.— A.  F.  W.— W.  C  — C. 
E.  L.-W.  R.— T.  B.  T.— G.  W.  T.-M.  M.-J.  H.-H.  S.— 
W.  O.  F.-A.  L.  J,-W.  H.  B.-T.  E.  B.-A.  P.  S.-H.  S. 
Walton— we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you-J.  L.  B.— 
W.  H.-thanks— W.  B.  R.— H.  A.  W.— R.  G.— H.  P.  A.— 
C.S.  P.-A.  J.  C.-T.  T.  L.-P.  M.  A.  A.-P.  C.-J.  G.  R. 
—G.  P.— R.  B.  S.— F.  C— J.  C.— M.  A.  L.— A.  M.— L.  M.  L. 
— E.  M.  S.  -W.  C.  R.— L.  D.  B. 


E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 
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JUNE  46 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Silage  vs.  Corn  Fodder  for  Milk  Pro¬ 
duction. — Bulletin  No.  15,  from  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Experiment  Station,  gives  the  details  of 
an  experiment  undertaken  to  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

What  is  the  peculiar  influence  of  corn  ensi¬ 
lage  on  the  milk  yield,  both  as  regards  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity,  as  compared  with  dry  corn 
fodder;  and  what,  if  any,  is  the  difference  in 
digestibility  of  corn  ensilage  as  compared  with 
that  of  dried  corn  fodder  of  the  same  variety 
and  of  similar  maturity? 

We  believe  we  can  safely  say  that  this  care¬ 
fully  prepared  pamphlet  gives  the  best  an¬ 
swer  to  these  important  questions  that  has 
yet  been  published.  The  original  plan  of  the 
experiment  was  to  select  two  good  milch  cows 
and  feed  them  for  three  weeks  on  dry  corn 
fodder  cut  into  half  inch  pieces,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  bran  and  corn-meal.  Then  it 
was  proposed  to  change  the  feed  so  as  to  give 
silage  made  from  the  same  variety  of  corn  in 
the  place  of  the  corn  fodder,  with  the  same 
ration  of  grain,  and  then  to  return  to  the  first 
ration  for  the  same  period.  This  was  the  or¬ 
iginal  plan,  but  when  the  feeding  began  it  was 
found  necessary  to  substitute  silage  made 
from  sweet  corn  for  that  made  from  the  same 
variety  as  the  dry  fodder  The  cows  were  a 
high-grade  Holstein  and  a  grade  Short-horn. 
The  food  given  the  cows  was  carefully  weighed 
as  was  also  the  water  drunk.  The  milk  was 
weighed  and  analyzed,  the  cream  was  weighed 
and  churned  with  the  utmost  care.  The  urine 
and  dung  from  the  cows  were  collected  and 
analy  zed.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
work  may  be  had  when  it  is  considered  that 
1,382  weighings  and  1,054  analyses  were  need¬ 
ed.  The  cows  were  fed  the  following  rations 
per  day  in  the  different  periods: 

TOPSY,  WEIGHT  1,035  POUNDS. 

Period  I. 

18  pounds  corn  fodder. 

10)4  pounds  bran. 

2  pounds  corn  meal. 

Period  II. 

48  pounds  silage. 

Same  grain  feed  as  in  Period  I. 

Period  III. 

Same  ration  as  in  Period  I. 

PALMER,  WEIGHT  840  POUNDS. 

Period  I. 

16  pounds  corn  fodder. 

10  pounds  bran. 

2  pounds  corn  meal. 

Period  II, 

42  pounds  silage. 

Same  grain  feed  as  in  Period  I. 

Period  III. 

Same  ration  as  in  Period  I. 

The  details  of  the  experiment  are  too  volu¬ 
minous  to  be  given  here,  though  it  would  pay 
dairymen  to  secure  the  Bulletin  and  study 
them.  We  can  only  give  here  a  general  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  results  obtained.  These,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Professor  Woll,  who  conducted  the 
experiment,  are: 

1.  The  live  weight  of  the  cows  increased 
directly  after  the  first  corn  fodder  period,  aud 
decreased  again  directly  after  the  silage 
period,  apparently  on  account  of  increased  re¬ 
tention  of  food  or  waL  r  in  the  body  of  the 
animals. 

2.  The  milk  produced  during  the  silage  per¬ 
iod  was  poorer  in  composition  as  regards  total 
solids  and  casein,  while  the  percentage  of  fat 
in  the  milk  was  smaller  in  one  case  aud  larg*  r 
in  the  other,  than  was  that  produced  in  the 
corn  iodder  periods. 

3.  The  quantity  of  milk  given  decreased  dur¬ 
ing  the  silage  period. 

4.  The  quantities  produced  of  milk-solids, 
milk-fat  aud  casein  decreased  on  the  silage 
feed. 

5.  Considering  the  quantities  of  milk-solids, 
milk-fat  and  casein  produced  by  one  pound  of 
digestible  matter  in  the  silage  ration  and  in 
t  he  corn  fodder  ration  we  find  practically  no 
difference  in  the  nutritive  effect  of  the  two  ra¬ 
tions,  only  that  the  silage  ration  produced  a 
somewhat  thinner  milk. 

6.  12.60  per  cent,  more  of  the  fat  was 
churned  out  from  the  mixed  milk  of  both  cows, 
when  the  cows  were  fed  ou  silage  than  when 
they  received  corn  fodder,  the  last  week  of 
each  period  being  considered. 

7.  The  digestibility  of  the  silage  ration 
was  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  corn 
fodder  rations;  the  crude  fiber  and  the  pro¬ 
tein  of  the  sweet  corn  silage  appear  to  be 
more  digestible  than  the  crude  fiber  and  pro¬ 
tein  of  the  yellow  dent  corn  fodder. 

Professor  W.  considers  that  this  experiment 
in  connection  with  previous  ones  surely  indi¬ 
cates  that  silage,  on  account  of  its  succulency 
has  a  beneficial  influence  on  butter  produc¬ 
tion,  causing  a  large  part  of  the  milk-fat  to 
be  recovered  in  the  butter,  or  what  is  the 
same  trom  the  dairyman’s  standpoint,  causing 
Jess  waste  of  butter  to  occur  in  the  churning. 


It  has  been  observed  that  all  succulent  foods, 
like  roots  or  pasture  grass,  have  this  same  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  churnability  of  milk.  This 
fact  explains  to  Prof.  Woll  why  farmers  claim 
that  the  feeding  of  silage  increases  the  butter 
yield  from  their  cows,  even  though  chemists 
insist  that  the  composition  of  the  milk  has 
not  changed.  The  fact  is  that  the  milk-fat  of 
the  silage-fed  milk  is  more  easily  churned  out. 
This  fact  seems  pretty  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  record  of  butter  production  in  this  ex¬ 
periment.  During  the  first  period  one  pound 
of  butter  was  produced  from  21.66  pounds  of 
milk,  during  the  second  period  from  20.43 
pounds,  and  during  the  third  period  from 
23  42  pounds ;  while  the  milk  varied  but  little 
in  chemical  composition. 

Tests  of  Commercial  Seeds — Bulletin  No. 

2  from  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion, treats  of  this  subject.  It  appears  that  Prof. 
Loughridge,  the  station’s  analyst,  obtained 
samples  of  seeds  from  six  seedsmen  and  plant¬ 
ed  them  carefully  to  note  the  percentage  of 
pure  seed,  the  percentage  of  seed  germin¬ 
ated  and  the  per  cent  of  value.  The  methods 
employed  in  detecting  impurities  and  in  de-  | 
termining  the  vitality  are  given  at  some  length 
in  the  Bulletin.  Farmers  who  are  interested 
in  seed-testing  should  secure  this  pamphlet. 
The  tests  give  some  rather  surprising  results. 
Cabbage  varied  in  percentage  of  pure  seeds 
from  16.4  to  93;  lettuce  from  64  to  98:  tomatoes 
from  58  to  96 ;  beets  from  35  to  81 ;  peas  from 
62  to  98;  beaus  from  86  to  100  and  so  on.  This 
testing  of  seeds  was  tried  by  Dr.  W.  J  Beal 
some  years  ago.  It  is  an  excellent  experiment, 
calculated,  if  carefully  and  fairly  performed, 
to  benefit  both  the  honest  seedsmen  aud  the 
public.  Single  tests,  however,  even  when  made 
with  the  utmost  care  should  be  considered  as 
suggestive  rather  than  conclusive.  This  mat¬ 
ter  of  seed  testing  is  one  of  the  few  topics  that 
all  the  experiment  stations  might  very  profit¬ 
ably  take  up. 

Herendeen  Manufacturing  Co.  ,Gene va, 
N.Y. — Two  treatises  will  be  sent  by  this  Com¬ 
pany  on  application — the  one  discussing  mod¬ 
ern  greenhouse  heating  by  steam,  the  other  the 
thorough  and  economical  heating  of  houses  ; 
by  steam,  whether  in  the  country  or  city.  ; 
There  is  a  lot  of  valuable  information  contained 
insaid books,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  ex¬ 
amine  them.  Whatever  be  the  method  adopted 
the  apparatus  when  properly  put  in  should  be 
permanent,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order  or 
cause  needless  trouble.  It  should,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  treatise,  “  run  noiselessly  and 
uniformly,  giving  constant  fresh  air,  free 
from  dust,  and  particularly  free  from  all 
poisonous  gases.  It  should  maintain  a  con¬ 
stant  and  even  temperature  throughout  the 
house  whatever  be  the  condition  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  outside.  The  satisfaction  of  living  in  a 
house  warmed  in  such  a  manner  can  never  be 
overestimated.” 

The  Company  believes  that  the  use  of  steam 
as  an  agent  will  accomplish  all  this  better  and 
more  economically  than  any  other  method. 
The  firm  invites  a  critical  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  Furman  Steam  Heaters. 
Both  pamphlets  are  carefully  illustrated. 

Nebraska  Dairymen’s  Association.— 

The  proceedings  of  the  Third  Aumial  Con¬ 
vention  of  this  Association  make  a  pamphlet 
of  81  pages.  It  is  sent  by  the  Secretary,  H. 

H.  Wing,  Lincoln,  Neb.  If  it  is  fair  to  judge 
any  organization  by  its  printed  reports,  we 
may  safely  say  that  this  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  section  of  country  embracing  Eastern 
Nebraska,  Southern  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
and  Iowa  has  been  wonderfully  improved  as 
a  dairy  section.  L.  S.  Coffiu  at  this  meeting 
gave  the  following  reasons  why  this  section 
must  rank  second  to  none  as  a  dairy  section. 

“The  amazing  productiveness  of  our  soil — 
especially  for  the  grasses. 

Our  clear,  pure  atmosphere. 

Our  abundant  clear  and  sparkling  water. 

The  healthfulness  of  our  dairy  stock,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  our 
rural  population,  give  to  us  an  advantage  in 
the  aggregate, found  absolutely  nowhere  else.’ 

Veterinary  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  — The  catalogue 
of  this  institution  is  sent  from  Philadelphia, 
Rush  D.  Huidekoper,  Dean.  This  seems  like 
an  excellent  institution.  Tho  Dean  writes  as 
follows  concerning  the  work  of  the  veterinary 
department:  “We  want  young  men  of  fair 
English  education  at  least.  They  must  come 
prepared  to  work — for  I  will  not  allow  an 
incompetent  student  to  pass  to  the  advanced 
year  until  he  has  completed  the  preceding 
studies  properly.  Our  diploma  represents 
more  thorough  study  for  a  longer  time  than 
that  of  any  school  of  human  medicine  in 
America.  Of  our  first  class  of  33  but  ten 
received  their  diplomas  last  year.  Of  the 
next  class  of  28,  16  are  now  being  examined 
including  two  dropped  from  tihe  year  before. 


Veterinary  medicine  offers  a  great  field  for 
an  honest  and  intelligent  man.  From  our  ten 
graduates  of  last  summer,  four  now  hold  Gov¬ 
ernment  positions  of  SI, 600  a  year,  and  an¬ 
other  refused  a  teacher’s  position  in  a  South¬ 
ern  State  university  of  $1,500  a  year.  Our 
hospital  treats  about  2,000  cases  a  year.” 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal. — Circulars  are 
sent  from  E.  W.  Blatchford  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ills.  These  give  an  account  of  the  tests  of  two 
Holstein  cows,  Pieterje  2d,  aud  Pieterje  31,  the 
first  of  which  gave  the  enormous  yield  of  30,- 
318 3^  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Blatchford  meal  was  fed  every  day 
during  the  test. 

Model  Combination  Tool.  Catalogue 
from  the  Model  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. — We  have  used  this  tool  as  a  prem¬ 
ium  and  those  who  obtained  it  say  it  fills  the 
bill.  It  combines  a  variety  of  tools  that  could 
not  be  be  bought  in  a  separate  form  for  less 
than  seven  dollars.  It  is  handy,  cheap  and 
strong.  Other  excellent  articles  are  described 
in  this  catalogue  which  all  ought  to  examine. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  not  a  Cousin  yet, 
for  I  have  never  written  to  you  before,  but  I 
hope  to  see  my  name  added  to  the  list  of 
Cousins  when  you  receive  this  letter.  I  am  a 
boy,  14  years  old,  aud  I  live  on  a  small  farm 
of  48  acres.  We  are  having  fine  weather  down 
here.  We  have  got  apples  as  big  as  crab 
apples,  and  we  have  had  things  up  in  the  gar¬ 
den  over  a  month,  and  we  have  got  a  spriug 
on  our  farm  with  which  we  could  supply 
10,000  inhabitants  if  we  had  it  in  some  city, 
and  before  the  war  the  Baptists  used  to  bap¬ 
tize  in  our  spring.  There  is  a  stream  of  wa  er 
running  over  the  bluff  and  one  running  from 
under  it.  Your  Nephew, 

FRANK  L.  LEDYARD. 

Mountain  Home,  Ala. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Pa  has  taken  the 
Rural  for  three  years.  We  have  three  head 
of  horses,  and  their  names  are  Kate,  Fanny, 
and  Nellie.  We  have  18  head  of  hogs.  We 
have  one  cat  and  a  little  dog.  The  dog’s 
name  is  Tippy.  I  have  an  old  hen  with  15 
little  chickens.  I  have  one  brother,  and  he  is 
11  years  old.  This  is  my  first  letter. 

Marshal  Co.,  Ind.  mary  e.  robinson. 

[Our  horse  is  named  Dolly.  She  is  pretty 
old,  but  has  lots  of  life  yet.  — u.  m.] 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  “that  tired  feeling,’’  is  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  be  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  improved.” 
R.  A.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  St  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Veterinary  Department. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
8ES8IOIV  1888-88. 

OPENS  OCTOBER  1st,  1888. 


anti  gaultty. 


POIL  IRY  SUPPLIES 

AND 

FUl  rsroxisr 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

BROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

28  VESEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


A  I  U  Weaners  and  Sucking  Cow  iVInz- 
^  W,  l  zles.  The  bestln  the  world.  Send  for 
Circular.  H.  C.  RICE,  Farinineton,  Conn. 


Warranted  to  put  horses  and  cattle  in 
good  condition  when  all  other  means  fail. 

IT  ERADICATES  all  HUMORS 

that  may  be  in  the  animal,  and  produces 
a  fine  glossy  coat.  Guaranteed  to  free 
stock  from  worms. 

SURE  CURE  for  MILK  FEVER  and  GARGET. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

$100  will  be  paid  for  anything  poisonous 
found  in  ourfood.  If  yourfeed  dealer  has 
not  got  it  send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 

VALLEY&MILL  CO.,  Brattlelioro,  Vt. 


$5 


to  88  a  Jay.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mian. 


Choice  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  from  pre- 

mfum  registered  stock,  of  all  ages.  Prices  low. 

A.  Burlington  Strode,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

JERSEY  REI),  POLAND-CIIIHA, 
Chester  Wlijtc,  Merit* hire  k  York* 
shire  IMg*.  Southdown,  Cotswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lambs 
Nrotrh  Colley  Shepherd  l>op»  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalog*!* 
W.ATLEK  BUUPEK  A  CO.PkUjuFn 

THOROUGHBRED  Geese,  and  Turkeys. 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET,  MASS. 

Raise  No  More  Wheat 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy.  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells 
For  live  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  liiruer,  Allentown.  Pa. 


(ilFUr.  Laval, 

Pfep&Juy,  _ SEPARAT' 


2PCUTS  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useful  Art! 

UCIl  I  O  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Agts.  and 
Dealersselllargcauantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  Chicago. 


NATURAL  GAS  &  OIL 

WELL  TOOLS. 


Revolving,  Jetting,  Hydraulic,  Dia- 

!mond,  Prospecting  Well  Tools,  Wind 
Engines  ana  Deep  Well  Pumps.  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Natural  Gas,  or  our  Encyclo- 
ipedia,  mailed  for 
j-  ’0.  The  American 
Works,  ... 
Aurora,  III 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
bv  F.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  <^o  v  v . 

PEERLESS  DYES  Sold  by  Druggists. 


For  Catalogues  address 

K.  8.  HUIDEKOPER,  Dean. 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DEDERICK’S 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


BAl'Cfc 

$25 


„  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  Also 

PHOSPHATE  "W 

Send  for  Prices,  Samples  and  nil  Information. 
BAUGH  &  SONS  CO.,  Mf«.,  PUI.adelpl.Ia. 


A  DAY  saved  by  using  the  l.ittle  Giant 
Road  Machine,  Instead  of  making  roads 
in  the  usual  way.  It  Is  the  cheapest  and  the 
best.  Send  for  circular. 

C,  E.  PARKER,  Vcrgennes,  Vt. 


SIMM1  SUM! 

Wk  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P.. 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

4  Larre  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cask. 

B.  W.  PAYKE  &  SOJ^S, 
Box  17,  Elmira,  N,  V. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  other  fruits  is  sent  for  10  cents,  or  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  the  name  of  this  paper. 

Putney  &  Woodward,  Brentwood,  N.  Y 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NBW-YOREBE. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  11  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  esnts. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Heading  Noulces,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cent*. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Bubal  New  Yorker  is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  110 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16(4  fr. ) 

•  French  Colonies .  4.03 ,29^  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
I  application. _ * 


Intsred  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  P.  T, 

aa  second  class  mall  matter. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  Blaine  bas  started  from  London  for 
bis  drive  through  Scotland  on  the  top  of  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  four-in-hand  coach.  There  are 
some  things  more  enjoyable  than  running  for 
the  Presidency,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

A  gang  of  horrible  ruffians  who  followed 
her  from  Buenos  Ayres  lately,  tried  to  kidnap 
Madame  Patti,  the  singer,  in  Wales.  Two  of 
the  rascals  have  been  arrested.  Serves  them 
right  for  having  told  the  police  of  Buenos 
Ayres  before  they  started,  what  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  do ! 

The  habit  of  using  a  red  bandanna  was 
begotten  years  ago  by  Allen  G.  Thurman 
from  association  with  Emile  Grdgoire,  a 
French  emigrant  who  taught  the  Ohio  states¬ 
man  how  to  speak  “the  polite  language”  and 
use  a  highly  colored  handkerchief.  Thus  in  a 
remote  way  France  was  responsible  for  the 
most  picturesque  feature  of  the  St.  Louis 
Convention. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  lives  by  measure 
and  weight.  He  rises  at  half-past  six  in  the 
summer  and  at  seven  in  the  winter.  His  first 
breakfast  invariably  consists  of  a  glass  of 
milk.  The  second,  which  he  takes  at  noon,  is 
a  very  plain  meal.  Dinner  occurs  at  exactly 
seveu,  and  at  ten  he  is  in  bed.  He  walks  three 
miles  every  day,  and  never  works  after  four 
in  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Voorhees  recently  visited  the 
Pension  Office,  Washington,  and  wasastomsh- 
'ed  to  recognize  in  a  man  hauling  a  truck  filled 
with  documents  an  ex-Judge  once  prominent 
in  Indiana.  Stopping  him  the  Senator  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Thunder  and  lightning!  A  Judge 
in  Indiana — a  horse  in  Washington!”  The 
next  day  the  “horse”  was  promoted  to  a  place 
more  befiting  his  former  dignity. 


executor  has  refused  to  pay  the  bill  and  the 
matter  will  go  to  the  courts.  The  horse  and 
carriage  bel  onged  to  the  country  doctor. 

Senator  Stanford,  just  before  sailing  for 
Europe,  said  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  of  California,  that  in  this  school 
one  sex  was  to  have  equal  advantages  with 
the  other.  Senator  Stanford  also  added  that 
this  University  will  be  open  to  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  and  that  the  cost  of  tuition  will 
be  put  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  even  those  people  to  whom  a  dollar 
represents  every  one  of  its  hundred  pennies. 
Free  scholarships  are  to  be  provided  for  those 
meritorious  young  people  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  their  education.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  college  courses,  there  will  be  a  machine 
shop  and  a  department  to  encourage  inven¬ 
tions. 

In  this  country  we’re  everlastingly  apt  to 
forget  the  important  things  of  the  near  past, 
and  the  men  who  led  up  to  them. 
All  we  care  about  in  that  line  is  the 
men  who  worked  out  the  problem  that 
others  proposed,  and  made  popular.  We 
forget  that  a  million  or  more  of  the  very  best 
men  in  the  country  on  both  sides  were  lost  in 
the  recent  “onpleasantness,”  to  free  4,000.000 
slaves,  and  that  a  quarter  of  that  number 
were  peaceably  freed  the  other  day  in  Brazil 
by  an  act  of  Parliament.  When  the  act  was 
passed  Whittier  cabled  this  message  from  his 
home  in  Amesbury  to  the  Emperor:  “With 
thanks  to  God,  who  has  blest  your  generous 
efforts,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  peaceful 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Brazil.”  The  Emj  eror 
was  then  in  a  critical  condition,  and  one  of 
his  ministers  cabled  his  thanks.  When  the  old 
and  only  American  Emperor  met  the  poet 
some  years  ago,  he  astonished  him  by  kissing 
him  on  both  cheeks. 


Max  O’Rell,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
was  interviewed  in  true  American  fashion, 
and  he  is  reported  to  have  spoken  in  most 
complimentary  terms  about  the  United  States. 
He  says  that  we  talk  well,  dress  well,  entertain 
well,  and  that  our  young  girls  know  as  much 
about  Herbert  Spencer  as  t  ey  do  about  Paris 
fashions.  Of  course,  a  man  who  talks  that 
way  about  Americans  is  coming  back,  but  the 
date  of  his  return  is  not  yet  fixed. 

Mrs  Dahlgren,  the  widow  of  the  Admiral, 
has  two  shells  on  the  driveway  leading  to  her 
house,  which  her  husband  sent  her  as  lPtle  to¬ 
kens  of  bis  affection  before  they  were  married. 
These  emblems  of  love  and  of  war  were  sent 
over  by  the  English  to  the  Confederates  dur- 
j  ug  the  civil  war,  and  were  intended  for  the 
Whitworth  guns:  they  weighed  600  pounds 
apiece,  and  were  captured  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

Calvin  Brice,  the  railroad  millionaire,  is 
the  sou  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  who 
saved  enough  money  out  of  his  $300  a  year 
salary  to  give  the  young  man  a  good  educa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Brice  calls  Ohio  his  home,  but  he 
spends  the  most  of  his  time  in  New  York 
where  he  has  a  $500,000  house  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
Mr.  Brice  although  he  counts  his  dollars  by 
the  million,  is  a  hard  worker,  and  is  a  man  of 
boundless  energy.  He  bas  recently  gone  in¬ 
to  politics,  and  was  one  of  the  Ohio  delegates 
at  large  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention. 

Prince  Roland  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is 
in  New  York  attending  the  Anthropological 
Congress.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Lucien  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  consequently  a  grandnephew  of  the 
first  Napioleon.  Like  his  grandfather,  he  is 
scientific  in  his  tastes,  and  unlike  him,  he 
cares  not  a  fig  for  contemporary  French  pol¬ 
itics.  When  the  congress  is  over,  heislikely 
to  travel  quite  extensively  in  this  country. 
He’s  a  fine  fellow;  and  the  pretty  daughter  of 
the  old  many-time  millionaire  and  gambler  of 
Monaco,  hasn’t  at  all  done  badly  by  becoming 
a  Princess  as  his  wife. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  who  has  just  accepted 
the  call  to  Plymouth  pulpit,  is  a  man  with  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  work.  He  never  takes 
vacation,  but  he  insists  upon  it  that  he  never 
works  too  hard.  Up  to  the  present  time  he 
has  made  his  home  in  the  country,  where  he 
says  he  finds  so  much  comfort  and  quiet  that 
a  vacation  is  unnecessary.  In  personal  ap¬ 
peal  auce  Dr.  Abbott  is  just  the  opposite  of 
his  famous  predecessor.  He  is  tall  and  thin, 
with  delicately  cut  features  and  a  flowing 
beard.  One  thing  in  common  with  Mr. 
Beecher  is  the  big  slouch  hat  or  wide  awake 
that  adorns  his  head. 

Dr.  Theodore  Gay,  who  attended  ex-Vice 
President  Wheeler  during  his  last  illness,  has 
presented  a  bill  “as  is  a  bill”  to  the  estate.  It 
amounts  to  about  $14,800.  The  items  are  in 
part  as  follows:  For  attendance  from  April  1, 
1885.  to  Dec.  81,  1885,  at  $15  per  day ;  for  at¬ 
tendance  from  Jan.  1,1886,  to  Dec.  31,  1886, 
at  $20  per  day;  fo*'  attendance  from  Jan.  1, 
1887,  to  June  4, 1887,  at  $25  per  day ,  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  horse  two  years,  $3  20  per  week;  for  use 
of  carriage  two  years,  $200.  Mr.  Wheeler’s 


THE  POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 


A  YOUNG  farmer  stated  a  curious  question 
at  the  club  the  other  night.  He  had  just 
started  in  the  dairy  business  having  bought 
out  a  milk  route  and  a  small  herd  of  cows. 
He  is  quite  an  enterprising  fellow  and  likes  to 
study  into  tbefoundatiou  of  his  business  Like 
many  of  our  folks ,  he  finds  it  bard  to  get  good 
and  reliable  help.  It  is  particularly  hard  to 
get  good  milkers.  If  a  man  is  going  to  keep 
a  small  dairy  for  profit  he  has  got  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  the  feeding  and  milking  himself. 
This  started  our  young  dairyman  to  ask  his 
question  which  he  put  about  as  follows:  “At 
which  end  of  a  cow  will  my  own  work  pay 
best?”  He  meant  to  ask  if  feeding  was  of  more 
importance  than  milking.  If  he  found  that 
he  must  leave  one  of  these  operations  to  the 
hired  man,  which  one  should  it  be?  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  of  more  practical  importance  to  us 
just  now  than  Civil  Service  Reform.  There 
were  many  and  various  views  expressed.  1 
wish  I  had  space  for  them  all.  I  should  say 
that  the  majority  thought  that  feeding  was 
the  more  important  operation  and  should 
therefore  have  first  consideration.  The  main 
argument  was  that  feed  represented  cash  to 
the  farmer  while  to  the  hired  man  it  simply 
represented  feed.  If  it  is  economy  for  a  man 
to  handle  his  own  cash,  surely  it  is 
economy  for  him  to  handle  his  own  feed. 
Uncle  Jacob  seemed  to  be  in  the  minority, 
yet  his  views  are  generally  accepted  with  con¬ 
sideration,  so  we  give  them  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

“My  obinion  alvays  vas  dot  der  brofits  off 
life  vas  come  mit  what  we  safe  und  not  what 
we  vas  earn  ,  all  der  vile.  It  vas  some- 
ding  like  dot  mit  der  cow.  As  a  yeuneral 
ting  she  vas  able  to  take  care  off  all  der 
food  dot  she  vas  eat.  It  vas  someding  shust 
like  bouriug  vater  in  mit  a  barrel.  Vile  dere 
vas  no  leaks  mit  dot  barrel  dot  vater  vas  safe 
dere.  Der  brober  ting  vas  to  look  cut  mit  all 
der  leaks.  Der  cow  vas  shust  like  a  machine 
dot  vas  take  some  raw  material,  und  turn  it 
into  der  finished  broduct.  Dem  same  mater¬ 
ials  dot  vas  mit  der  feed  vas  wor’t  sbust  so  much 
more  ven  dey  vas  mit  der  milk  und  butter. 
Conseguently  der  closer  dot  ve  gets  mit  der 
finished  broduct,  der  mors  vas  our  work  wor’. 
Dot  being  der  case  dot  man  dot  vas  der  best 
milker  vas  sure  to  get  der  most  off  der  feed 
dot  vas  giffen  to  der  cow.  Der  facts  vas  dot 
der  man  dot  i  uns  his  dairy  to  make  money  out 
off  it  vill  do  his  own  milking  effery  time  vile 
dot  man  dot  run  his  dairy  for  der  fun  off  it, 
vill  keep  avay  from  der  milking  stool.”  It 
may  be  that  other  dairymen  will  agree  with 
Uncle  Jacob  on  this  point.  small  pica. 
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WOOD  Vs.  STEEL. 

Which  is  the  Stronger  in  Proportion  to 
Weight — A  Simple  and  Interesting 
Experiment. 

The  relative  weights  of  wood  and  steel  in 
proportion  to  their  strength  is  a  matter 
which  probably  not  one  out  of  one  hundred 
readers  has  ever  had  occasion  to  investigate. 
It'  the  conundrum  were  propounded  : 
“Which  is  the  stronger — Wood  or  Steel?” 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  be 
likely  to  answer  that  steel  possesses  greater 
strength  in  proportion  to  weight  than  does 
wood.  Experiments  have  recently  been 


made  in  Ohio  which  show  that  wood  weigh¬ 
ing  only  half  as  much  as  steel  will,  when 
put  under  pressure,  stand  a  greater  strain 
than  steel.  The  illustration  on  this  page 
shows  a  piece  of  wood  and  a  piece  of  steel, 
(the  latter  weighing  just  twice  as  much  as 
the  former),  under  equal  pressure,  and  in 
every  instance  the  steel  yields  and  is  bent 
out  of  line.  Any  one  can  make  this  exper¬ 
iment.  The  device  is  extremely  simple, 
and  yet  it  illustrates  an  important  point 
with  which  every  intelligent  farmer  should 
familiarize  himself,  especially  as  there  seems 
to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  change  from  wood  to  steel  and 
iron.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Aultman, 
Miller  &  C'o.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  for  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration.  It  was  the  pleasure 
of  a  representative  of  this  paper,  while  in 


Akron  a  few  days  since,  to  witness  this  ex¬ 
periment.  A  piece  of  ash,  such  as  is  used 
in  the  Buckeye  machine,  was  placed  in  a 
clamp  along  with  a  piece  of  steel  of  equal 
length,  the  same  as  is  used  in  all  steel  Bin¬ 
ders.  The  steel  weighed  just  twice  as  much 
as  the  wood,  and  yet  the  steel  invariably 
yielded  and  bent  as  the  pressure  was  brought 
down.  The  wood  was  scarcely  out  of  line, 
and  when  the  clamp  was  removed  it  sprung 
back  to  its  original  shape.  Not  so  with  the 
steel.  It  not  only  bent  under  the  pressure 
of  the  clamp,  but  remained  bent  when  the 
clamp  was  taken  off.  This,  it  is  claimed,  is 

a  clear  illustration  of 
the  difference  between 
wood  and  steel  frame 
Binders.  When  an 
all-steel  machine  is 
brought  into  sharp  con¬ 
tact  with  some  unyield¬ 
ing  obstacle,  its  frame 
is  liable  to  spring,  and 
when  once  sprung  its 
usefulness  is  at  an  end. 
It  cannot  be  straight¬ 
ened  without  resort  to 
the  shop  for  repairs. 
A  wood  frame  is  not 
thus  affected.  If  bent 
under  a  violent  strain, 
it  at  once  springs  back 
to  its  original  shape. 
At  the  Mrst  glance  it 
would  seem  that  a  steel 
Binder  is  lighter  than 
a  wood  frame,  and  that 
it  possessed  greater 
strength.  But  it  is  an 
instance  in  which  appearances  are  decep¬ 
tive.  A  piece  of  steel  one  foot  long  and  a  half 
inch  square,  weighs  double  as  much  as  a 
piece  of  seasoned  ash  one  foot  long  and  \  % 
inches  square.  In  others  words  the  steel,  in 
proportion  to  bulk,  is  fifteen  and  one-eighth 
times  as  heavy  as  the  wood.  A  steel  frame 
of  a  machine  which  is  one-fifteenth  as  large 
as  a  wood  frame,  weighs  exactly  the  same 
as  the  wood.  But  even  with  this  difference 
in  size,  the  wood  has  four  times  the  strength. 
These  are  simple  problems  which  every 
farmer  can  solve  for  himself.  He  need  not 
accept  the  word  of  any  man  whose  interests 
would  be  subserved  by  having  him  believe 
one  way  or  the  other.  Make  the  test  your¬ 
self,  and  when  an  agent  comes  to  you  with 
a  denial  of  this  proposition,  you  can  talk 
intelligently  from  personal  knowledge. 


the8  American  ”  HAY  TEDDER. 

Simple,  Durable,  Light  Draft. 

Made  in  three  sizes. 

The  only  perfect 
machine  for  turn¬ 
ing  or  tedding  hay. 

Made  only  by 

AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  and  Now  York. 
Send  for  circulars 
and  catalogue. 


ROSSI E  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— Is  the  best  and  most 
durab'e  Faint  for  Tin,  Iron,  and  Shingle  Roofs,  Barns, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  peel— will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  tree.  Ask  prices  of 

KOSSIE  IRON  OK  K  PAINT  CO., 

Ugdeusburg,  N.  Y. 


THE  R.  N.-Y. 


ENTl  It  RUY  IV JEW. 


Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world:  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
rull description.  HIGGANIJiM  jM’FG  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  Iliggnnuiu,  Conn.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  188  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


"OSGOOD" 

V.  Standard  Scales. 
Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.  Fully  warran¬ 
ted.  3  TON  $35. 

Other  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low.  Illus- 
Agents  well  paid .  trated  book  free. 

0S00CD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


HTTT  T,  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Ell- 

IJULili  rich  patent  Bull  Ring. 


Sample  2J4  inch,  by  mail,  30  cents.  Address  Kllrirb 
Hardware  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plantsvllle,  Ct. 
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For  information  of  all  States  and  Territories,  with 
Beautiful  Engravings  of  the  most  interesting  Scenery 
and  the  various  Industries  of  all  Sections,  send  10  Cents 
for  copy  of  THE  WESTERN  \VG1£L1>.  Illustrated. 
For  complete  copy  of  all  Government  Laud  Laws,  a 
Colored  Map  of  every  State  and  Territory  (including 
Alaska)  with  a  History  of  each  from  earliest  times,  sea 
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ENTERPRISE,  DILIGENCE, 
RESEARCH. 


ORIGINAL  IN  ILL  ITS  DEPARTMENTS. 

THE  LEADING  NATIONAL  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  WEEKLY  OF  AMERICA. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 


It  will  please  all  progressive  rural  people 
and  all  people  sensible  enough 
to  have  rural  tastes. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Times: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  Las  done  more 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  way  of  experimenting,  than  all  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  put  together.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  1,  1888: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  paper  which 
during  its  nearly  39  years  of  life  has  done 
vastly  more  for  farming  than  nine  tenths  of 
all  the  land-grant  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  whose  chief  business  is  underdrainage 
of  taxpayers.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Sun: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  papers  on  rural  affairs  in  all 
America.  It  is  thoroughly  practical  in  every 
department,  and  its  constant  efforts  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  seeds,  plants,  and  imple¬ 
ments  after  the  most  careful  tests  commend  it 
to  the  confidence  of  every  tiller  of  the  soil.” 

From  the  Farm  Journal ,  Philadelphia ,  Pa: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm 
weekly  in  the  world.” 

From  the  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago,  III.: 

“Readers  of  the  Inter-Ocean  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one 
of  the  best  horticultural  and  farm  weeklies 
published.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  World: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  country.” 

From  Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y. : 

“The  fact  is,  you  are  doiug  more  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  science  than  all  the 
experiment  stations  combined.” 

Specimen  Copies,  Posters,  rreinium  Lists 
free.  Frice  $2.UU  u  year.  In  clubs  oi  live  or 
over,  S1.50. 

Considering  the  cost  of  its  publication,  the 
R.  N.-Y.  is  the  cheapest  agricultural 
paper  published. 

The  Rural  NewYorker, 

34  Park  Kow,  N.  Y. 
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How  doth  the  busy  little  hen 
Delight  to  cluck,  I  wonder? 

To  ramble  o’er  the  onion  beds 
And  scratch  them  all  to  thunder. 

—Nebraska  State  Journal. 

Made  out  of  whole  cloth.  Porous  plaster. 
— Elmira  Telegram. 

Merit  will  tell :  even  in  strawberry  baskets 
the  best  rise  to  the  top. — Life. 

Pulling  the  wool  over  people’s  eyes — sell¬ 
ing  mutton  for  spring  lamb. — Fishkill Stand¬ 
ard. 

It  must  be  a  very  good  brass-band  that  can 
play  all  the  airs  a  drum-major  puts  on. — West 
Point  Star. 

A  certain  lamp  is  advertised  as  having  a 
forty-candle  power.  It  ought  to  be  a  great 
go  in  Russia. — Puck. 

An  author  was  recently  asked  for  a  list  of 
the  best  hundred  books.  With  calm  courtesy 
he  replied  that  he  had  not  yet  written  quite  a 
hundred. — Western  Rural. 

Nature  is  now  smiling  in  her  rainbow 
drapery  of  vines  and  flowers.  Economical 
nature,  who  turns  her  dress  to  suit  the  sea¬ 
sons  as  they  come  and  go. — Puck. 

“Yes,”  said  the  farmer  as  he  looked  rueful¬ 
ly  over  a  cornfield  that  had  been  pillaged  by 
crows,  “It’s  another  illustration  of  caws  and 
effect.” — Toronto  Empire. 

“Oh,  take  me,  take  me  away,”  sings  a  poet 
in  a  Boston  newspaper.  Yes,  take  him  away. 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  taking,  but 
take  him  at  once. — Texas  Siftings. 

Mother:  “And  the  serpent,  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  tempting  Eve,  was  made  to  crawl  all 
the  rest  of  his  life.”  Bobbie:  “Well,  mamma, 
how  did  he  get  along  before?” — Life. 

Physician  (to  convalescent  patient):  “My 
bill,  sir,  for  attendance  during  your  late  ill¬ 
ness.”  Patient  (looking  over  bill  and  turning 
white):  “Great  Scott,  doctor,  was  I  as  sick  as 
all  that?” — Harper's  Weekly. 

“Mamma,”  said  Flossie,  who  was  admiring 
herself  in  the  glass,  “did  God  make  me?’ 
“Yes,  dear,”  replied  mamma.  “Well,”  was 
Flossie’s  remark  after  a  pause,  “he  needn’t  be 
ashamed  of  it.” — Liberty  Tribune. 

If  the  moon  was  for  sale  on  a  bargain  count¬ 
er  half  the  women  in  the  world  would  want  to 
buy  it,  and  the  one  who  did  would  spend  the  rest 
of  her  life  wondering  what  on  earth  she’d  do 
with  it. — Philadelphia  Call. 

Art  dealer:  “I  can’t  see  why  youshould 
object  to  that  picture  of  spring,  Mr.  Com¬ 
stock.  The  figure  certainly  is  draped.”  Com¬ 
stock  :  “Yes,  but  it’s  a  glaring  untruth.  Where 
are  her  umbrella  and  overshoes — to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  a  chest  protector?” — Judge. 

A  gentleman  met  a  boy  and  asked  him 
what  o’clock  it  was.  Being  told  it  was  just  12, 
he  expressed  some  surprise  and  said  he  thought 
it  was  more.  “It’s  never  any  more  in  these 
parts,  sir,”  said  the  boy  simply,  “it  begins 
again  at  one.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Kansas  City  Man:  “Why,  our  city  is  so 
crowded  with  strangers  anxious  to  invest  in 
real  estate  that  it  takes  a  man  fifteen  minutes 
to  walk  a  block.”  Omaha  Man:  “Oh,  tliats 
nothing ,  The  streets  of  Omaha  are  so  jammed 
that  the  ladies  have  been  compelled  to  give 
up  wearing  bustles.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

In  the  chemical  laboratory:  “Professor, 
what  has  become  of  Tom  Apjileton?  Wasn’t 
he  studying  with  the  class  last  year?”  “Ah, 
yes;  Appleton — poor  fellow !  A  fine  student, 
but  absent-minded  in  the  use  of  chemicals — 
very.  That  discoloration  on  the  ceiling. 
Notice  it?”  “Yes.”  “That’s he. "-Tid-Bits. 

“Wiiat  caused  your  little  boy’s  illness?” 
asked  an  ingenious  woman  of  a  mother  whose 
little  son  was  very  ill.  “He  was  climbing  a 
ladder,”  said  the  lady,  “and  lost  his  equilib¬ 
rium.”  “Poor  little  fellow!”  said  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  listener.  “Do  buy  him  another,  he’ll 
be  more  careful  next  time.” — Victorian  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Irate  patron:  “See  here,  sir,  I  sent  your 
paper  an  advertisement  yesterday  offering  to 
lend  money  on  good  security,  and  it  came  out 
in  llie  paper  ‘without  security.’  I’ve  been  just 
deluged  with  applications;  over  l,00(k letters 
in  to-day’s  mail.”  Able  editor*  “Too  bad,  too 
bad.  1  won’t  charge  you  auytlnug  for  that, 
of  course,  and  1  will  see  that  your  advertise¬ 
ment  is  correctly  printed  hereafter.”  Patron: 
“Thank  you;  good  morning.”  Able  editor  (to 
assistant):  “John,  make  an  editorial  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fact  that  one  advertisement  in  yes¬ 
terday’s  paper  brought  in  1,000  answers.”— 
Omaha  World. 


^WEAVER  ORGANS 

J  **'  Are  the  Finest  In  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weuvcr  Organ  und  Fiuno  (JoM 

Factory,  York,  Ft. 


Twelve  Glasses  of  Soda  Water  by  Mail. 


DIVINE’S  SODA  WATER  TABLETS 

Patented  May  10,  1887,  by  S.  R.  Divine,  Inventor  of 
Rackaroek.  that  blew  up  Hell  gate,  October  10,  1885. 

Fill  a  soda  bottle  with  water,  and  put  In  a  tablet. 
Soda  Water  complete,  and  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
when  dissolved.  Fine  quality. 

One  dozen  assorted  flavors  by  mall,  postpaid,  40 
cents;  1'?  dozen,  by  express,  S3. 

Good  article  for  agents. 

S.  R.  DIVINE.  Chemist, 

Tnrrytown,  N.  Y. 


BUY  AN 

ENGINE 

OR 

BOILER 


Until  you  have  seen  our  circulars.  Engines  COM¬ 
PLETE  from  5  to  110  Horse  Power,  at  prices  below 
those  of  other  reputable  makers.  BOILERS  of  every 
Btyie.  Automatic  Engines  for  Electric  Lights,  Cen¬ 
trifugal  Pumping  Machinery  for  Drainage  or  Irriga¬ 
tion.  Established  22  YEARS.  Perfect  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  1,400  in  use. 

Send  for  Circular  R,  and  addrefB 


MORRIS  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Box  R.  BALDWIN.-WILLE,  N.  Y. 


Young  Wife:  “Won’t  you  try  some  of  my  home-made  bread,  dear?” 

He:  “I  have  tried,  and  I’ll  try  again,  but  it’s  a  very  trying  situation  to  beplaced  in.” 


The  Great  Butter  Herd! 


C.C.BRIGG5  X.C? 

APPLETON  ST.  B05TON  MASS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

UPRIGHT 


PIANO  FORTES 


§fa(e:ful1)e5!$n3-  *50111)  (obstruction  ' 
Mat(+ile^  tone  •  *  Beautiful  Tinish. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from,  weguaran- 
tee  our  stock.make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address’ 
JSavuge  *fc  Kuril  u  u; 

Dktroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  IIorHCH. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


WHITMAN’SStoS^ 

PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 

Guaranteed  superior 
rtoany  Lever  Press  now 
„  -.  —  made*for  Hay,  Straw  and 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
Dederiok  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

Whitman  agr’l  co..  st.  Louis, 

We  also  make  the  best  Steam  Power  Press  In 
America. 


IIOLSTEIN-FRIESIAIsT  CATTLE, 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLET0NIAN 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

The  Lakeside  Herd  of  Holstein-Friesians  stands  un¬ 
rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  interested 
are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi¬ 
grees  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 
truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 
elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambietonian 
iso  Cows  in  Advanced  Registry  Stallions,  of  the  best  trottiug  strains.  Registered  Berkshire  and 
Cheshire  Swine.  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  always  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  BRADLEY 

“BIG  6”  MOWER 


Cuts  a  swath  C  feet  wide  and  is  easily  handled  by  an  ordinary  farm 
team.  Double  the  usual  amount  of  grass  can  be  cut  with  one  team  and 
one  man.  Three  years  in  the  markerhas  demonstrated  that  the  Brad¬ 
ley  No.  (>  Is  the  most  economical  tool  ever  purchased  by  the  farmer. 
We  guarantee  the  draft  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser  on  any  ordi¬ 
nary  level  farm.  We  also  make  Mowers  to  cut  S‘4  ft.,  4'A  ft.,  4'/<  ft.  and 
5  ft.  The  Bradley  Reapers,  Mowers  and  Rakes  are  the  Dost 
in  the  World.  Send  for  Circulars. 


BRANCHES; 

63  Murray  Si.,  New  York. 
32  So.  Market  St.,  Boston. 


BRADLEY  &  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


COMFORT 

ON 

TWO  WHEELS 

BEEBE 

CartCo, 

RACINE, 

WIK. 


ll-WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 


TTlghest  prize  awarded  these  m,  jhlncs  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  overa  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  ‘'.Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOIINSVTLLE  A  Grit’ll  WORKS, 
bt»  Johusvillc,  Montgomery  Co. 1  New  York. 


Sherwood’s  Steel  Harness 


BHERWOOl)  harness  CO.,  W. 

8IUAUU8K,  N.  V. 


CANTON  IKON  HOOFING  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.SMITn  PATENT 
STEEL;  HOOFHXTG-. 

Made  of  genuine  Sheet  Steel  and  Calnmlned  Steel.  Also 
COR ItC CATER  IRON  Roofing  and  Siding.  Headed  Iron  Celling  and 
Siding,  Crimped  Edge  Roofing  and  Siding,  Roof  Paint,  Roofer’s  Paper,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  List,  and  Samples.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Q  FR’S  UNION  HORSE-POWER 


B . . . 

KUgf  H  iiEVIiliTREAI).  DOUBLE  GEARED. 
■Blr  -Q  Largest  Track  Wheels  and  No  Cross  Rods. 

UNIO  THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 

FAffi:  MILLS,  FEED  CUTTERS, 

U  IRCULAR  SAW  MACHINES.  &C ; 

W.L~0YER&BR0. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FUEL. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  Co., 

lirainan,  Dow  &  Co.,1  Boston  Ag’ts  lor  New  England.  til  Cl  111  Street,  New  York. 


5  Every  part 
*a  Strong 
Practical 
Tool. 


Intelligence  U  knowing  a  good  thing  when 
you  see  it ;  Wisdom  Is  getting  it. 

A,  Nail  Puller:  H«  Monkey 
Wrench  and  Vise;  C,  Hammer;  A 
I),  large  Gas  Pliers;  E,  Pincers; 

K, Wire  Cutter;  <x,  small  Gas  Pliers; 

II ,  Nut  Cracker.  For  farmers,  doc¬ 
tors,  horsemen.  Even'  family  needs 
it— city  or  country.  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware  trade.  If  your  dealer  is  out, 
we  will  send  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

Tools,  10  inch,  weight  1%  lbs.,  » 1 .25.  ___ 

iS  in.,  weight  2  A  lbs,  S 1 .50.  Polished,  25  cents  extra. 

MODEL  MFU.  CO.lOT^Uuutingdon  St.  Pbila.  Pa.  Sole 


BEST  CAST  STEEL, 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADI 

tli-catest  Inducement  s  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Mohs 
_  Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Damp, 
or  Webster's  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CD., 

I’.  ().  Box  289.  81  and  33  Vescy  St.,  New  York. 


ts- — -y-J  Fine  Blooded  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poul- 
try,  Sporting  Dogs  for  sale.  Catalagucs 
with  150  cng’v’s  free.  N.  P.  Boyer  &  Co.,  Coatesvllle,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  STOCK  FARM  of  105  Acres  In  the  famous  County 
of  Orange,  three  hours  from  New  York  City,  short 
drive  to  town  or  12  0<i0  population,  and  half  mile  from 
Railway  Station;  substantial  house  of  13  rooms,  hot 
und  cold  water;  heated  by  steam;  Conservatory  at¬ 
tached;  numerous  well  arranged  and  commodious 
outbuildings.  Three  small  streams  and  numerous 
springs.  Perfect  home  for  stock  breedej  In  a  lovely, 
salubrious,  well-to-do  agricultural  section.  Brice 
$35,000  (Folio  3  572)  PIIILLIPH  «fc  WELLS, 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 


GRINDER 


’erf  eci  Mowing 


Machine  Knife 
Grinder, 


15000 

Machines  in  actual 
use  testifying  to  its 
merits. 

Can  be  carried  Into  the  Held  and  attached  to  Mowing 
Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
HIGUANUM  MANUK’!;.  CORPORATION, 
Main  Office :  11IGGAN  DM,  CONN. 
Successors  to  R.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  Water  St.,  N.  Y 
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THE  WHITE  PINE. 

EFFECTS  OF  CUTTING  BACK. 

Fig.  211  shows  the  effect  of  repeated  disbud¬ 
ding  or  cutting  back  upon  the  White  Pine. 
The  tree  i3  about  13  years  old  and  it  is  about 
13  feet  high.  It  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Berghaus 
from  a  photograph  taken  about  a  month  since. 
The  tree  was  about  five  years  old  when  bought 
from  a  nursery,  aud  the  cutting-back  process 
was  begun  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  after¬ 
wards,  before  which  time  little  is  gained  by 
this  operation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  cause 
a  denser  growth  than  that  natural  to 
the  tree. 

By  cutting  back  a  branch  to  the 
joint  or  node  beneath  the  tips,  many 
buds  will  be  stimulated  to  push 
which  would  otherwise  have  remain¬ 
ed  dormant,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  from  two  to  a  dozen  will  grow 
in  the  place  of  one.  In  this  way  the 
White  Pine,  iu  a  few  years,  may  be 
made  to  take  a  form  as  compact  as 
that  of  the  common  Hemlock.  Ev¬ 
ery  year  for  the  past^five  yearsjthe 
specimen  under  consideration  has 
been  increasing  iu  graceful,  compact 
featheriness,  so  that  people.quite,fa- 
miliar  with  the  ordinary  form  of  this 
tree,  sometimes  ask  what  it  is.  We 
now  regard  it  as  second  injbeauty — 
a  beauty  quite  its  own* too — to  no 
other  evergreen  in  the  RuralGrounds. 

It  is  perhaps  botter.to^disbud'iu  the 
fall  or  early  spring,  the  only  objec¬ 
tion  being  that  cutting  back  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  one-tenth  the  time. 

The  grand  White  Pine  is  not  half 
appreciated  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

The  Norway  Spruce  and  Balsam  Fir 
are  so  much  handsomer  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  that  inexperienced  people  are 
induced  to  buy  them  in  preference. 

But  let  us  plant  within  50  feet  of  each 
other  a  White  Pine  and  either  of  the 
others  mentioned,  treating  the  White 
Pine  as  we  have  suggested,  and  in  15 
years  thereafter  the  White  Pine  will 
be  by  far  the  best,  view  it  as  you 
may,  of  the  three.  The  compactness 
which  it  is  capable  of  assuming  is 
best  shown  when  it  forms  a  hedge  and 
is  annually  cut  back  so  as  to  confine 
it  to  any  desired  limit. 


POINTS  IN  CALF  RAISING. 


The  business  duiry  cow  is  a  grade.  She 
costs  less  to  produce  than  the  thoroughbred, 
aud  she  is  almost  as  good  at  turning  feed  into 
milk  or  butter  as  is  her  aristocratic  sister  who 
traces  on  both  sides  back  to  a  blue-blooded  an¬ 
cestry.  The  grade  cow  has  often  the  stronger 
constitution.  All  good  dairymen  know  that 
inherited  qualities  are  reasonably  sure  to  be 
transmitted.  If  thoroughbred  cows  were  as 
cheap  as  natives,  every  dairy  in  the  country 
would  doubtless  be  filled  with  them.  They 
are  not,  and  the  business  dairyman  is  obliged, 
as  a  measure  of  economy,  to  resort  to  a  thorough 
bred  bull  for  use  upon  his  cows.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  dairy  cow  requires  study  and 
science.  There  are  men  who  have  added  from 
30  to  40  per  cent,  to  the  milk  product  of  their 
herds  by  judicious  breeding  and  selecting, 
that  is,  they  have  reared  calves  so  superior 


to  their  mothers  that  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  them  will  produce  30  per  cent,  more 
milk  or  butter  than  an  equal  number  of  the 
old  ones.  With  a  view  to  interesting  other 
dairymen  in  this  work  of  improvement, we  sent 
the  following  questions  to  a  number  of  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  become  Doted  in  their  various 
communities  for  the  improvements  they  have 
made  in  their  herds.  The  object  has  been  to  as¬ 
certain  the  effect  of  a  thoroughbred  sire 
on  graded  calves  and  the  methods  of  selection 
and  handling  employed  by  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  superior  dairy  animals : 

1.  What  breed  of  bull  do  you  use? 

2.  What  proportion  of  the  calves  are  marked 
after  him  as  to  color  and  shape? 

3.  Would  you,  under  any  circumstances, 


raise  a  heifer  calf  from  a  good  bull  out  of  one 
of  your  poorest  cows,  even  if  she  was  large 
and  well-shaped? 

4.  In  selecting  heifer  calves  are  you  guided 
by  size  and  external  markings  or  by  the  record 
of  the  sire  and  dam? 

5.  What  treatment  do  you  give  your  calves 
during  the  first  six  months  of  life.  How  are 
they  started  ? 

It  is  thought  that  these  questions  pretty  well 
cover  the  secret  of  successful  starting  in  the 
selection  of  a  dairy  herd.  The  following 
notes  are  from  successful,  dairymen.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  will  help  others  to  be  successful. 

FROM  C.  R.  SHONS. 

1.  For  the  last  10  years  we  have  used  Holstein 
bulls,  our  first  one  being  15  10  pure-bred,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  calves  from  one 
mouse-colored  cow,  wo  never  got  a  calf  that 
was  not  black  or  black-and-white.  He  was 
kept  four  years. 

2.  In  the  last  six  yeais  we  have  had 
several  thoroughbred  bulls,  and  have  had, 
altogether,  six  red  calves  out  of  about  40 
calves  dropped  each  year.  As  to  shape,  with 


the  exception  of  the  get  of  one  thoroughbred, 
they  have  invariably  taken  after  the  mother, 
though  almost  always  growing  up  better 
milkers. 

3.  No. 

4.  Invariably  because  of  their  mother’s  rec- 
cord.  I  have  raised  two  very  handsome 
calves  simply  because  they  were  large  aud 
handsomely  marked;  one  I  have  killed  for  beef 
and  the  other  will  die  next  winter. 

5.  The  calf  is  never  allowed  to  suck  the  cow 
more  than  once,  it  is  then  taken  away  and 
fed  its  mother’s  milk  until  that  becomes  good. 
Then  it  is  fed  entirely  on  skim-milk. 

I  prefer  to  have  calves  come  in  the  fall  or 
early  winter,  so  that  they  may  be  cared  for 
when  there  is  not  much  to  do,  and  they  always 


bear  the  change  from  milk  to  dry  feed  and 
hay  better  than  the  change  from  milk  to 
grass  iu  the  spring  and  summer. 

Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

FROM  J.  E.  WELLS. 

1.  Dutch  Belted  (thoroughbred.) 

2.  Nine-tenths  as  to  color,  aud  probably 
one-third  to  two-thirds  as  to  shape. 

3.  No. 

4.  In  selecting  heifer  calves  we  are  very 
particular  to  have  a  “Belted”  calf,  but  we 
don’t  think  it  pays  to  raise  calves  from  a  poor 
cow. 

5.  We  generally  start  them  off  with  pure 
milk  aud  continue  till  they  will  eat  some  feed, 
and  then  gradually  decrease  the  milk  as  we 
can  increase  the  grain  feed  (oil  meal,  wheat 
middlings)  for  about  six  weeks,  when  we  stop 
milk  and  continue  the  feed.  We  cau  raise  a 
good  calf  at  any  time,  but  we  think  late  fall 
calves  do  better  than  spring  calves. 

Chester,  N.  Y. 

FROM  N.  S.  HOWELL. 

1.  1  have  had  in  succession  four  grade  Hol¬ 


stein  bulls — the  first  a  half-blood ;  the  next  two 
three-fourths  Holstein,  and  the  present  one  is 
thirty-one-thirty-seconds,  and  just  old  enough 
for  service. 

2.  The  greater  portion  of  calves— at  least  75 
per  cent,  or  more — resemble  the  sire  iu  color 
and  size,  but  not  quite  so  many  are  like  him 
in  shape. 

3.  I  have  not  known  a  good  cow  to  be 
raised  from  a  poor  mother. 

4.  I  began  by  raising  the  large,  finely- 
marked  calves;  but  now  I  would  not  take  as 
a  gift  (to  raise)  one  from  an  indifferent  cow, 
no  matter  how  good  the  sire.  I  want  the  best 
thoroughbred  bull  I  can  get;  then  I  would 
raise  the  calves  from  the  best  cows  even 
though  such  calves  may  not  be  all  1  would  wish 

as  to  size,  shapo  aud  color.  When 
a  cow  proves  poor  I  cease  to  breed 
her. 

5.  I  take  the  calf  from  the  mother 
after  she  has  licked  it  dry,  and  either 
tie  it  up  or  put  it  in  a  pen  alone.  I  feed 
her  on  milk  (till  it  is  fit  for  other  use) 
three  times  a  day,  from  two  to  three 
quarts  at  a  mess.  After  that  I  feed 
skim  milk  and  increase  the  mess  lit¬ 
tle  by  little,  being  careful  not  to 
over-feed.  When  four  to  six  weeks 
old,  two  feeds  a  day  will  do,  giving 
the  same  amount  in  all  as  before,  the 
calf  having  what  good  hay  it  will  eat. 
At  this  age,  if  short  of  milk,  give  thin¬ 
ned  starch  made  by  mixing  a  hand¬ 
ful  or  two  of  the  best  wheat-mid¬ 
dlings  or  flour  with  one-half  pint  of 
warm  water;  then  stir  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  to  make  the  proper  mess.  Cool 
somewhat,  salt  a  little  and  feed. 
Washingtouville,  N.  Y. 

FROM  M.  H.  C.  GARDENER. 

My  dairy  herd  is  composed  of  na¬ 
tives,  grade  Jerseys, Belted  Dutch  aud 
Holsteins.  For  the  past  four  years  I 
have  used  a  Holstein  sire;  my  present 
bull  is  31-32  pure— sired  by  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  bull — great  milking  famil 
ies  on  both  sides.  All  the  calves  are 
black  or  black  with  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  white.  I  have  not  had  a  red 
calf  since  the  Holsteins  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  dairy,  and  as  to  shape 
and  characteristics,  those  of  the  sire 
largely  preponderate.  I  consider  it 
futile  to  attempt  to  raise  a  good  cow 
from  a  very  poor  milker.  I  have 
tried  it  with  some  just  because  they 
were  pretty  likely  calves,  but  1  have 
always  failed.  In  raising  a  calf  I  want  a  good 
mother — a  heavy  milker.  I  would  not  reject 
such  a  calf  if  it  should  be  smaller  at  birth 
than  the  average;  for  it  may  with  proper 
treatment  outgrow  the  others.  Yet  I  am 
pleased  to  have  a  favorite  cow  drop  a  good- 

sized,  finely  developed  calf,  with  nice  teats; 
for  it  is  natural  to  think  that  such  a  calf’s 
prospects  are  better  than  those  of  a  scrawny 
one. 

As  to  feeding  calves,  and  rearing  them ,  I 
have  not  the  advantages  that  butter-makers 
have.  All  the  milk  in  this  country  goes  to 
the  New  York  market,  so  we  have  no  skim- 
milk  to  feed.  After  the  calf  gets  straightened 
up,  and  is  lively — say  in  one  to  three  days — I 
take  it  away  from  its  mother  and  then  it  fasts 
for  one  meal.  When  I  feed  it,  it  goes  to  drink¬ 
ing  naturally  with  but  little  trouble.  I  give  it 
all  it  will  drink  for  a  week  or  two;  then  I  take 
a  small  quantity  of  linseed  meal— about  a 
tablespoonful — and  pour  scalding  water  on  it, 
making  a  slippery  mucilage,  and  add  it  to 
the  milk,  gradually  increasing  the  meal,  aud 
decreasing  the  milk,  so  that  by  the  time  it  is 
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two  months  old  I  withdraw  the  milk  and  give 
as  much  as  a  fair  handful  of  linseed  meal,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  middlings,  and  plenty  of 
early  cut  bay.  I  would  rather  raise  a  calf  on 
Skim-milk  and  a  little  feed  and  hay,  but  the 
calves  I  raise  this  way  do  very  well.  Most  of 
the  calves  I  raise  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months,  bht  no  matter  when  I  raise 
them  they  all  make  good,  shapely  cows.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  second  winter  of  a  calf’s  life  it  should 
.  have  plenty  of  feed,  and  a  warm  stable. 

Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

FROM  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

According  to  my  own  experience  of  50 
years  in  which  I  have  bred  grades  from  thor¬ 
oughbred  bulls  of  the  Short-horn,  Devon  and 
Guernsey  breeds,  crossed  upon  the  native  or 
common  country  cow,  the  influence  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  sires  is  much  greater  on  the  gener¬ 
al  character  than  that  of  the  dams  in  a  great 
majority  of  the  calves  relating  to  color,  size 
and  milk  production  where  the  milking  quali¬ 
ty  has  largely  existed  in  the  bloc  d  of  the  sires. 
I  have  known  the  heifer  calf  from  a  moder¬ 
ate  milking  dam  to  proven  good  milker  when 
the  sire  has  been  a  pure  Guernsey  bull;  but 
such  an  animal  is  not  at  all  certain  with  a 
Short-horn  or  Devon  sire. 

In  raising  dairy  cows,  I  regard  the  good 
quality  of  the  dam  in  yieldin''  milk  as  supe¬ 
rior  to  shape  or  size  of  the  calf,  as  milk  is  the 
object  for  which  she  is  bred.  Good  looks  are 
valuable,  but  in  a  minor  degree  to  good  pro¬ 
duct  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  But  the 
young  calf  should  always  be  healthy  and  ro¬ 
bust  in  constitution. 

I  have  always  raised  my  calves  as  follows: 
I  let  them  suck  two  or  three  times  the  moth¬ 
er’s  teats  to  draw  off  the  foetal  excrement 
after  birth;  then  they  are  fed  by  hand  on 
new  milk  for  10  or  12  days.  After  that  for 
10  or  12  days  they  get  one-half  each  new  and 
skimmed  milk.  Afterward,  till  they  are 
four,  five  or  six  months  old,  they  get  skimmed 
milk  with,  as  age  progresses,  a  little  mill  feed — 
not  Indian  meal — mixed  with  it,  all  they 
need  and  plenty  of  water  if  they  want  it.  If 
good  pasture  is  at  hand  I  let  them  run  on  it;  if 
not  I  give  them  moistened  cut  clover  hay  and 
wheat  middlings  and  ground  oats  or  pea-meal 
well  mixed  with  it.  If  cut  hay  cannot  be  had 
long  hay  may  be  used;  if  short  they  will  eat 
freely;  but  clover  hay  is  much  the  best  both  in 
taste  and  for  promoting  growth.  In  that  way 
I  have  always  raised  heifer  calves  successfully, 
in  good  health — put  them  to  the  bull  when 
about  15  months  old,  and  they  dropped  their 
first  calves  when  about  two  years  old.  This 
js  better  than  to  breed  when  they  are  older, 
the  lacteal  faculty  being  better  developed. 
The  time  of  year  when  calves  are  produced, 
should  suit  the  time  when  the  milk  is  most 
needed.  As  a  rule,  I  would  not  raise  heifers 
from  poor  milking  dams,  no  matter  how  well 
they  looked. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. _ 

FROM  JONATHAN  TALCOTT. 

I  am  doing  very  little  in  the  breeding  of 
dairy  stock.  My  stock  are  Short-horns,  and  if 
bred  for  the  dairy  they  are  valuable  for  that 
purpose,  especially  grade  cows.  All  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  need  selecting.  Therearo  so  many  poor 
cows  in  all  dairy  breeds  that  a  good  many 
culls  should  be  disposed  of  as  veals  or  beef  at 
an  early  age.  From  years  of  experience  I  am 
convinced  that  the  bull  should  be  well  selected 
from  a  choice  dairy  cow,  with  good  square 
bag  and  well-sot  teats  as  I  have  found  that  to 
be  a  strong  point  in  a  bull;  his  heifers  will 
have  the  form  of  bag  and  teat  of  his  female 
ancestors.  If  good,  well  formed  bags  and  teats 
were  the  characteristics  of  his  dam  and  grand, 
dam,  a  majority  of  his  heifers  will  inherit 
those  traits,  which  are  among  the  best  that  a 
bull  can  give  his  get.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
dam  has  a  small,  imperfect  bag,  and  teats  of 
small  size  and  close-set,  the  bull’s  get  will  in¬ 
herit  largely  those  defects.  Here  is  the  cause 
of  failure  in  many  cases  that  should  bo  reme¬ 
died  as  much  as  possible  by  the  selection  of  a 
bull  from  a  choice  family  of  dairy  cows  with 
well  developed  udders  and  well  set  teats. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

FROM  C.  M.  WINSLOW. 

When  I  began  dairying  1  used  an  Ayrshire 
null  on  my  native  cows  and  found  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  calves  were  in  appearance  like  the 
Ayrshire,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  them 
made  better  cows  than  I  had  previously  ob¬ 
tained  by  buying  the  best  of  native  heifers. 

I  do  not  remember  whether  a  very  inferior 
cow  produced  a  superior  milker.  In  select¬ 
ing  heifers  to  be  retained  in  the  dairy,  I  am 
influenced  somewhat  by  the  line  of  excellence 
on  both  sire’s  and  dam’s  sides,  and  also  very 
much  by  tho  milk  marks  of  the  calf  itself.  No 
cow  or  bull  produces  all  good  stock,  and  there 
are  marks  on  a  enlf  that  indicate,  almost  to  a 
certainty,  its  future  rank  as  a  cow.  As  my 
herd  is  used  to  supply  a  milk  route  I  have  the 
calves  come  from  September  1st.  to  May  1st. 

The  calves  are  usually  permitted  to  suck 


once  and  are  then  taught  to  drink.  They  are 
fed  twice  each  day  at  milking  time  with  about 
two  quarts  of  new  warm  milk  until  about  one 
month  old,  when  they  are  fed  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  sweet  skim- milk  warmed.  After  they 
are  about  two  months  old  they  have  an  in¬ 
creased  quantity  of  milk,  and  about  one  quart 
of  bran  is  fed  dry  once  a  day.  This  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  they  are  about  six  months  old, 
when  the  milk  is  stopped,  and  they  have  about 
two  quarts  of  bran  until  they  are  about  one 
year  old,  or  until  1  hey  go  out  to  grass  as  year¬ 
lings.  They7  are  fed  the  next  winter  with 
poorer  bay  and  two  quarts  of  bran.  They 
are  served  to  come  in  when  about  eighteen 
months  old.  No  fattening  food  is  ever  fed 
them,  but  only  such  food  as  will  produce  a 
good  growth  of  bone  and  muscle.  In  this 
way  my  cows  grow  up  very  healthy  and 
weigh  at  maturity  fr  om  1,000  to  1,200  pounds 
each. 

Brandon,  Vermont. 

FROM  H.  R.  HORTON. 

1.  Ayrshire.  2.  About  two-thirds.  3.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  poor  cow’s  calf  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  a  superior  animal,  because 
I  have  never  raised  calves  from  poor 
cows.  4.  I  would  not  raise  a  calf  from  a  poor 
cow,  but  would  raise  a  large,  iine-shaj  ed  and 
well-formed  calf  from  a  second-)  ate  cow  in 
preference  to  an  inferior- shaped  and  small¬ 
sized  calf  from  an  extra  cow.  The  calf  is 
taken  from  the  cow  when  a  week  old.  It  is 
then  fed  on  milk  fresh  from  the  cow  until  it  is 
three  weeks  old.  After  that  it  is  fed  on  skim- 
milk  if  it  can  be  obtained  at  15  cents  to  20 
cents  per  can  of  40  quarts.  If  not,  I  feed  it  on 
gruel  and  fresh  milk  from  the  cow,  about 
two-thirds  gruel  to  one-third  milk.  The  gruel 
is  made  of  middlings  scalded,  about  at  the  rate 
of  one  pint  of  middlings  to  three  quarts 
of  water.  At  first  the  calf  is  fed  about  three 
quarts  lukewarm,  wliich  is  increased  as  it 
grows  older,  but  never  more  than  four  quarts 
at  a  time  is  given.  The  calves  are  fed  morn¬ 
ing  and  night;  also  a  small  amount  of  hay  is 
given  at  each  feeding.  When  about  three 
months  old  they  are  turned  out  to  grass. 
They  are  then  deprived  of  the  gruel  and  milk 
and  then  given  a  pint  of  dry  middlings  once 
a  day  for  about  a  month,  and  are  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  until  fall.  I  prefer  to  have 
them  come  in  any  time  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  first  of  April.  My  calves  are 
seldom  troubled  with  scours. 

Johnson’s,  N.  Y. 


Stub  horns  and  sore  heads  follow  bad.  de¬ 
horning;  the  best  way  of  securing  the  head; 
the  saw ;  cutting  the  hair  and  greasing  the 
wounds;  dehorning  has  no  bad  effects  in 
the  production  of  dairy  cows;  nor  do  de¬ 
horned  cattle  ever  again  become  pugna¬ 
cious. 

Perhaps  having  written  a  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  dehorning  cattle,  of  nearly  200  pages 
aud  fifty  odd  illustrations,  it  may  bo  consid¬ 
ered  that  I  have  said  my  say,  and  that  I  should 
not  be  found  criticising  the  say  of  others. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  the  Rural’s 
columns  the  challenge  which  I  have  made  over 
and  over  again  calling  on  any  one  to  show  the 
book  and  page  wherein  prior  to  my  time  it 
was  made  known  how  to  remove  the  horns 
from  a  bovine’s  head  and  have  no  stub  horns 
follow.  If  stub  horns  do  follow  there  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  be  a  sore  head,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Bloomington,  Ill,  despatch  which  went 
all  over  this  country,  in  which  it  was  alleged 
that  many  cattle  died,  and  many  heads  not 
only  remained  sore,  but  even  mortified,  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  except  that  the  cattle 
w  ere  improperly  dehorned,  and  quite  a  good 
many  of  them  had  to  be  operated  on  a  second 
time. 

Now,  in  briefly  reviewing  Dr.  Kilbourne’s 
aud  Mr.  Crosby’s  articles  in  tho  Rural  of 
June  2d,  I  shall  try  to  point  out  some  errors, 
and  I  shall  do  it  in  no  captious  spirit.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  dehorning  I  would  say  there  is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  method  of  securing  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  animal  than  by  the  use  of  the  stanchion. 
One  principal  objection  to  the  use  of  the  stan¬ 
chion  is  that  the  animal’s  head  has  to  be  re¬ 
leased  after  being  secured  and  turned  from  one 
side  to  the  other  in  order  to  operate  on  both 
horns.  By  the  use  of  the  chute  and  a  very 
simple  apparatus  to  go  around  the  head  and 
neck  both  horns  are  removed  without  any 
change  of  the  head,  and  the  operator  can  stand, 
as  he  ought,  squarely  in  front  of  the  animal; 
aud  the  expense  of  such  a  chute  is  very  trifl¬ 
ing.  I  think  if  Dr.  Kilbourne  will  try  my 
plan  of  securing  the  animal  he  will  say  that 
he  has  no  further  use  for  the  stanchion. 


Now  as  to  the  saw,  there  are  a  good  many 
animals  with  horns  so  built  that  they  cannot 
be  prope  *ly  removed  by  the  use  of  a  tenon- 
saw.  If  any  reading  the  Rural  will  turn  to 
page  59  at  Fig.  21  of  “Haaff’s  Practical  De- 
horner”  he  will  see  an  illustration  of  such  a 
horn.  It  is  a  very  wrong  thing  to  cut  away 
the  hair  before  operating.  Let  the  hair  alone. 
Cut  out  such  an  amount  of  hair  and  hide  as  is 
proper  for  the  different  ages,  but  don’t  shave 
it  off,  and  don’t  put  anything  on  after  the 
horn  is  removed.  I  can  produce  hundreds  of 
letters,  in  which  the  writers,  after  having  tho¬ 
roughly  tested  the  matter,  agree  in  saying, 
“Don’t  shave  the  hair.”  If  horns  are  removed 
during  fly  time,  take  common  axle  grease,  and 
rub  it  on  the  hair,  and  on  the  wound  after  the 
scab  is  formed.  If  this  is  done  while  the 
wound  is  fresh  the  grease  will  not  remain. 
Take  a  small  handful  of  common  cotton  bat- 
tingsaturated  thoroughly  with  theaxU  grease, 
and  put  it  inside  of  the  frontal  bone,  so  as  to 
keep  flies  from  getting  into  the  frontal  sinuses. 
Dr.  Kilbourne  is  entirely  wrong  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  use  of  pine  tar.  Pine  tar  and 
turpentine  are  alike  irritants.  If  a  sore  head 
is  desired  the  use  of  pine  tar  will  certainly 
produce  it.  Dr,  K’s  recommendation  to  re¬ 
move  calves’  horns  by  the  use  of  a  knife  is  very 
poor  advice,  and  the  man  who  follows  it  will 
learn  the  truth  of  what  I  say  by  experience, 
and  I  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject. 

Now,  as  to  Mr.  Crosby’s  talk  regarding  the 
effect  on  “yield,  quantity,  quality,  color,” etc. 
of  butter,  allow  me  to  say  in  reply  to  his  ques¬ 
tion,  “Has  any  one  tried  it  long  enough  to 
tell  ior  certain  what  the  effect  will  be  on 
a  dairy  animal,”  yes,  I  think  so.  I  have 
tried  it  on  dairy  animals  for  over  eight 
years;  both  on  common  dairy  animals  and  on 
imported  Jerseys.  I  had  an  imported  Jersey 
bull  which  was  dehorned  ove£  ten  years  ago, 
and  have  had  his  progeny  more  or  less  ever 
since,  and  I  would  as  soon  think  of  expatia¬ 
ting  on  the  effect  of  dehorning  a  bull  as  far  as 
his  butter  qualities  are  concerned  as  I  would 
think  of  pretending  that  the  paring  of  one’s 
finger  nails  would  affect  the  use  of  his  teeth. 
To  my  mind  all  this  talk  about  butter  bulls 
being  “prepotent  as  to  their  butter  qualities 
through  the  horns,”  or  as  to  a  bull  that 
was  the  sire  of  heifers  getting  bull  calves 
after  being  dehorned,  is  the  sheerest  stuff  and 
nonsense.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Crosby’s  com¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  cattle  being  more  gen¬ 
tle  after  being  dehorned;  about  their  congre¬ 
gating  around  the  water-trough  or  feed  rack, 
need  any  answer.  Any  one  familiar  with 
cattle  knows  the  injurious  effect  of  horns  at 
the  trough,  at  the  feed  rack,  aud  in  producing 
abortion  of  calves.  Mr.  Crosby  institutes  a 
comparison  with  sheep,  and  gives  us  to  under¬ 
stand  that  dehorned  cattle  will  be  as  bad  as 
battering-rams  as  they  were  in  hooking  each 
other  before  dehorning.  It  is  sufficient  an¬ 
swer  to  Mr.  Crosby’s  argument  to  say  that 
he  is  simply  mistaken,  as  many  thousands  of 
men  here  at  the  West  are  ready  to  testify. 

■ - »♦« - 

IMPROVED  STOCK  SALES. 

PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

Profitableness  of  improved  stock ;  fewer  but 
better  stock  and  better  feed  and  care 
needed;  large  public  sales  as  means  of 
stock  improvements,  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  conduct  them;  objections  answered. 

In  these  times,  owing  to  drought,  low 
prices,  and  other  impediments  to  thrift  on  the 
farm,  any  hint  that  will  aid  the  farmer  should 
be  welcome.  From  my  observation  I  believe 
that  nothing  in  our  present  farm  practice 
cries  louder  for  reform  than  the  keeping  of 
inferior  stock.  For  illustration,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  cattle.  Nearly  all  our  farmers  keep 
scrubs.  Many  indeed  will  not  even  patro¬ 
nize  a  good  bull  when  biought  to  their  very 
doors.  What  are  the  results?  Cattle  must 
be  sold  for  $25  or  $30,  when  if  they  were  high- 
grade  Short  horns  or  other  desirable  breeds 
they  would  quickly  sell  for  double  the  money. 

I  know  this,  as  I  have  just  been  buying. 
True,  in  many  cases  the  high  grades  if  kept 
as  the  scrubs  are,  would  be  themselves  very 
scrubby  scrubs.  But  here  again  tho  farmer 
errs.  There  is  no  economy  in  doling  out 
ratiQns  to  our  stock  whether  they  are  scrubs 
or  Short  horns.  It  pays  to  feed  well,  aud  to 
have  animals  that  will  utilize  this  feed  to  tho 
very  best  advantage.  I  have  sold  high  grades 
when  two  years  old  readily  for  $50  and  $75, 
for  beef,  and  even  heifers  at  that,  and  that 
too  in  these  times  of  low  prices.  If  our 
farmers  would  keep  less  stock,  but  better 
stock,  and  feed  well,  the  profits  would  be 
largely  increased.  It  would  advance  the 
price  at  once  from  $25  to  $50  or  $75. 

It  is  well,  then,  to  encourago  in  every  way 
possible  tho  general  improvement  of  our  farm 
stock.  It  has  seemed  to  me  for  a  long  time 
that  this  might  be  partially  accomplished  by 
having  large  public  sales  of  stock  in  each 
State.  These  could  be  annual,  and  should  bo 


made  great  occasions.  They  would  benefit 
the  small  stockman,  and  would  give  him  tho 
same  advantage  that  the  extensive  breeder 
now  enjoys  in  his  special  sales.  In  this  way  a 
large  amount  of  stock  woilld  be  sold ;  the  ani¬ 
mals  would  be  sold  on  their  merits,  both  as  to 
breeding  and  individual  excellence.  Each 
person  would  pay  his  proportion  ot  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  cataloguing,  advertising,  auctioneer¬ 
ing, etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  his  animals 
put  up  for  sale.  This  would  give  the  small 
and  unknown  breeder  opportunity  equal  to 
his  neighbors’,  whose  possessions  were  many- 
fold  greater,  aud  were  his  animals  as  excellent 
he  would  secure  prices  as  large.  In  this  way, 
every  really  enterprising  farmer,  even  though 
his  farm  was  small,  would  be  encouraged  to 
purchase  superior  animals.  Again,  the  would- 
be  purchaser  could  go  just  once  to  some  cen¬ 
tral  locality,  where  this  sale  was  held,  aud 
secure  just  what  he  wanted  at  a  minimum  of 
expense.  Thus  the  cost  would  be  reduced, 
and  there  would  be  a  larger  number  to  select 
from. 

In  some  places,  as  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
Ontario,  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  have 
adopted  just  this  plan,  but,  if  we  except  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  sale  is  just  a  college  sale.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  University,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
has  invited  breeders  near  Champaign  to  unite 
with  her  in  making  these  sales.  It  has  been 
objected  that  poor  stock  would  be  brought  to 
these  sales.  It  could  be  stipulated  that  all 
should  be  recorded.  Then  if  a  man  brought  an 
inferior  animal,  such  animal  would  sell  low, 
and  tho  owner  alone  would  suffer.  Indeed 
there  might  be  some  one  who  would  wish  just 
such  animals,  desiring  to  pay  a  less  price.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  this  plan  has  much  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it,  and  I  see  no  valid  objections.  Al¬ 
though  a  small  breeder,  I  have,  as  yet,  never 
had  any  trouble  to  sell  all  my  stock  as  fast  as 
I  desired;  but  I  have  often  heard  small  farm¬ 
ers  say,  “We  would  like  to  invest  in  better 
stock,  if  the  expenses  of  looking  it  up  were 
not  too  great;  and  if  we  thought  wo  could 
sell.” 

P.  S.  Let  us  hear  from  others. 


ECONOMICAL  FEEDING. 


HENRY  HALES. 

In  trying  to  keep  poultry  many  people- 
practice  a  false  economy.  Nothing  is  worse 
for  feed  than  poor  or  damaged  grain.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  known  it  to  work  well  for  a 
short  time,  it  is  sure  to  prove  injurious  in  the 
end.  Not  that  one  needs  give  the  highest  price 
for  the  best  grain  fit  for  milling.  There  are 
lots  of  grain  unfit  for  milling,  that  finds  its  • 
way  into  the  markets,  and  this  is  just  as  good 
as  the  best  for  poultry  feed,  aud  can  bo  bought 
cheaper.  Perhaps  the  best,  allhough  not  com¬ 
mon,  is  wheat  that  has  wild  garlic  or  oniou 
seeds  in  it.  I  have  known  large  quantities 
of  such  grain  that  could  not  be  used  for  mil¬ 
ling  purposes,  on  account  of  the  garlic  seed 
flavoring  the  flour;  but  it  is  more  bonofieml 
to  poultry  than  it  would  be  without  tho  seed, 
aud  can  be  bought  much  cheaper.  M  xed 
grain  sometimes  finds  its  way  into  (lie  market 
after  an  accidc  ut  on  railroads  or  from  some 
other  cause  by  which  several  different  grains 
get  mixed  together.  If  this  is  very  clean, 
millers  are  on  the  lookout  for  it,  but  if  it  con¬ 
tains  little  stones,  pieces  of  coal ,  etc. ,  they 
must  leave  it  for  poultrymen  to  use,  and  it  is: 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  foods.  Next 
come  corn  tailings  or  screenings.  In  many 
places  these  can  be  bought  much  cheaper  than- 
clear  corn,  and  they  are  very  good,  unless  the 
grains  are  too  thin  and  shriveled.  Wheat 
screenings  used  to  be  much  better  than  can  be- 
generally  found  now,  as  tho  millers  find  a 
way  to  manipulate  the  best,  and  if  tho  stuff  is 
poor,  it  is  dear  at  any  price.  It  should  be 
carefully  examined,  for  the  cockle  or  other 
seeds  which  it  generally  contains  are  a  clear 
loss,  as  the  fowls  do  not  touch  them,  but  their 
presence  is  not  objectionable  if  the  stuff  can 
be  bought  cheap  enough. 

The  next  best  food  for  the  economical  poul¬ 
try-man  is  corn  damaged  by  fire  or  water,  or 
both.  Vast  quantities  are  usually  found  on 
the  market.  This  grain  is  damaged  some¬ 
times  by  fire  alone,  sometimes  by  tire  and 
water  thrown  on  in  putting  out  the  fire, 
and  some  comes  from  sunken  canal  boats  or 
vessels  raised,  and  the  grain  is  dried  on  a  floor 
or  in  a  kiln.  The  grain  which  is  merely 
scorched  or  partly  baked  is  little  hurt;  that 
which  is  burnt  almost  black  is  of  little  if  any 
use.  Some  that  gets  partly  well  roasted  and 
is  then  wetted  by  the  water  used  in  putting 
out  the  fire  often  lies  so  long  before  it  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  removed  that  it  gets  fermented 
and  is  good  for  nothing.  Then  tho  grain  that 
gets  merely  wetted  is  more  or  less  injured  by 
lying  long  wet,  but  if  is  sometimes  so  artifi¬ 
cially  doctored  up  by  kiln  drying,  that  to  ap- 
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pearancos  it  would  pass  for  fair-quality  wheat. 
The  ouly  way  to  test  these  damaged  kinds  of 
wheat  is  by  tasting.  Take  a  little  in  your 
mouth  and  chew  it;  if  it  is  endurable,  you 
will  soon  find  it  out.  The  best  is  that  dam¬ 
aged  a  little  by  (ire  aloue,  which  tastes  a  little 
smoky,  and  is  perhaps  a  little  crispy  from 
being  partially  roasted.  This  is  fairly  good 
food  with  corn,  and  the  fowls  will  like  it  as 
well.  In  all  cases,  the  gluten  and  starchy 
qualities  should  be  found  unimpaired.  The 
presence  of  these  can  be  detected  by  the 
grain,  when  broken  up  in  the  mouth,  ad¬ 
hering  together,  as  well  as  by  the  taste. 
When  the  grain  chews  chaffy  it  is  of 
little  use,  but  when  sour  it  is  worse  than 
useless,  yet  some  looks  so  nice  that  un¬ 
less  tasted  the  poor  birds  that  might  be  fed 
on  it  would  become  diseased  and  starved 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  purchaser  of 
such  rubbish.  But  of  all,  the  crudest  substi¬ 
tute  for  food  is  skimmings  from  the  barley 
vats  of  breweries.  This  trash  finds  im¬ 
mense  sales  with  some  poultry  keepers.  It  is 
simply  husks  or  thin  oats  and  barley,  that  do 
not  contain  sufficient  weight  of  grain  to  sink 
in  water,  and  are  skimmed  from  the  top, 
dried  and  sold  to  millers  or  poultrymen ;  so 
either  poor  horses  or  hens  suffer  from  the 
fraud.  Certainly  they  will  eat  these  husks 
like  the  “Prodigal  Son”  if  they  can  get 
nothing  better  ;  but  how  can  they  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  lay  on  such  an  apology  for  food. 
Well,  some  think  they  have  found  out  the 
secret  by  giving  them  brewers’  grains  to  stim¬ 
ulate  them,  but  this  kind  of  feodiug  shortly 
brings  on  scouring  and  death. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

Golden  W yandottes. — The  Wyandottes 
were  not  all  black-and-white  when  first  intro¬ 
duced  some  years  ago  as  American  Sebrights. 
I  remember  seeing  some  yellow  in  place  of  the 
white.  These  are  now  brought  up  to  such  per¬ 
fection  that  a  place  is  claimed  for  them  as 
Golden  Wyandottes,  and  they  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  new  breed.  There  is  no  doubt  they 
will  have  many  admirers,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  not  become  as  popular  as 
the  Whites  and  other  breeds.  I  do  not  hear 
that  any  better  qualities  are  claimed  for  them 
than  other  varieties  of  Wyandottes  possess, 
except  color.  _ 

Accommodations  eoii  Poultry.— Many 
farmers  are  not  yet  awake  in  poultry  matters, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  accommodations  of 
birds.  Although  a  moderate  number  of  fowls 
will  pay  a  greater  percentage  than  most  other 
investments  on  the  farm,  they  are  far  too  often 
given  only  a  cold,  sunless,  dirty  corner  of  a 
miserable  shed,  or  a  few  boards  nailed  up  in 
the  back  corner  of  hovels  to  partition  them 
off  from  the  cows.  This  is  generally  on  the 
north  side,  with  cracks  open  to  the  northern 
blasts  of  winter.  If  they  lay,  well  and  good; 
if  they  die,  amen.  It  seems  incredible  that 
such  old-time  notions  are  still  retained  by 
any,  while  many  intelligent  farmers  in  all  di¬ 
rections  have  built  neat  poultry  houses  facing 
the  south,  with  a  smiling,  sunny  window,  and 
other  appliances  for  the  comfort  and  well- 
beiug  of  their  stock.  The  instances  are  very 
rare  where  such  improvements  have  not  given 
perfect  satisfaction  and  remuneration. 

Sunlight  and  Sunshine  areas  much  need- 
'ed  by  animals  (covered  either  by  fur  or  feath¬ 
ers)  as  by  vegetation.  For  perfect  health  for 
none  of  our  domesticated  animals  is  it  a 
greater  necessity  than  for  poultry.  The  least 
acquaintance  with  their  habits  will  demon¬ 
strate  this.  In  winter  they  will  huddle  on  the 
least  little  spot  of  sunshine  and  show  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  it  by  putting  themselves  into 
postures  that  will  enable  them  to  gather  in 
all  the  invigorating  rays  possible,  especially  in 
cold  weather. 

Nest  Eggs — Many  farmers  lose  eggs  in  win¬ 
ter  by  leaving  one  behind  as  a  nest-egg.  It  is 
much  more  profitable  to  buy  a  few  glass  ones 
than  have  good  eggs  frozen  when  worth  four 
or  five  cents  each.  Glass-eggs  will  not  cost 
over  three  or  four  cents  each,  and  will  last 
any  length  of  time,  with  care.  Collect  eggs 
as  soon  after  they  are  laid  as  possible,  in  cold 
weuther;  otherwise  they  will  get  chilled  and 
will  not  hatch.  A  case  has  just  come  to  my 
knowledge  where  350  eggs  were  collected  and 
put  into  an  incubator  under  careful  manage¬ 
ment,  and  only  twenty-five  proved  fertile, 
the  others  being  damaged  principally  by  being 
chilled,  in  all  probability,  in  the  nests. 


MORE  ABOUT  WEATHER  REPORTS. 


The  science  of  predicting  the  weather  a 
short  time  in  advance  is  now  so  far  advanced 
that  it  is  highly  appreciated  by  those  whose 
interests  and  business  are  likely  to  be  affected, 


and  who  are  able  to  obtain  the  weather  re. 
ports  soon  enough  after  their  publication  to 
arrange  their  business  accordingly.  But  there 
is  a  large  class  of  people  living  outside  of 
cities — the  farmers — who,  as  the  matter  now 
stands,  are  not  able  to  obtain  the  “weather 
reports”  soon  enough  to  be  of  much  practical 
value.  How  to  reach  this  class,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  benefits  of  the  weather  reports,  has 
been  the  study  of  many  who  have  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  farmers  at  heart. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  a  system 
of  signals  by  flags  displayed  upon  the  cars  as 
they  pass  through  the  country  would  inform 
a  large  number  who  live  along  the  lino  of  the 
railroad.  But  a  system  of  signals  by  sound 
could  be  arranged  that  would  reach  a  much 


greater  number.  Steam  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  the  people  of  this  country,  and  it  can  bo 
made  useful  to  produce  sounds  through  one  or 
more  steam  whistles,  which,  by  means  of  a 
code  of  signals  arrauged  for  the  purpose,  would 
give  information  of  the  “probabilities  of  the 
weather”  to  people  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  sound  from  a  steam  whistle  on  a  locomo¬ 
tive,  if  the  air  is  still  or  the  wind  in  the  right 
direction,  can  bo  readily  heard  for  several 
miles.  The  railroads  are  now  required  by 
law  in  many  States  to  signal  by  the  whistle 
the  approach  of  the  cars  at  the  crossing  of 
every  common  road,  and  the  signal  that  is 
used  to  convoy  information  in  regard  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  weather  would  also  ans¬ 
wer  as  a  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  cars, 
thus  doing  a  double  duty. 

The  probabilities  of  the  weather  are  made 
from  previous  observations,  and  are  dated  1 
o’clock  a. M  ,  and  are  given  out  by  telegraph 
to  the  press  of  the  principal  cities  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  morning  papers.  Each  of  the 
engineers  of  the  first  passenger  trains  leaving 
the  cities  after  the  weather  reports  are  pub¬ 
lished  could  be  furnished  with  a  copy,  and  as 
trains  pass  through  the  country  they  could  give 
such  signals  at  the  crossings  as  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  previously.  This  plan  would  require 
the  co-operation  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  as  well  as  the  press  and  the 
railroads  and  their  employes,  who  would 
have  the  final  duty  of  letting  the  people  along 


the  line  of  the  road  know  the  probabilities  of 
the  weather  for  the  day. 

If  possible,  the  locomotive  that  is  used  to 
furnish  the  signals  should  have  whistles  of  a 
different  key  from  those  of  the  other  locomo¬ 
tives  running  on  the  road,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  mistake  about  the  signals,  and  if  a 
“signal  code”  were  published  in  connection 
with  the  “probabilities  of  the  weather”  the 
people  would  soon  learn  it. 

Another  plan  to  let  the  people  who  live  in  the 
country  know  the  “probabilities  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,”  would  bo  for  those  interested  to  select 
some  mill  or  factory  where  steam  is  used  as  a 
motive  power  every  working  day,  and  arrange 
with  the  proprietors  to  furnish  the  siguals  by 
means  of  one  or  more  steam  whistles 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  all  who  heard 
could  understand  the  indications.  This  plan 
would  not  be  dillicult,  provided  the  mill  or 


factory  was  connected  or  near  the  telegraph 
or  telephone  station  as  many  of  them  are,  or 
so  that  they  could  get  the  “probabilities”  from 
a  morning  paper  in  season  to  be  of  use  to 
those  who  wero  most  interested.  This  plau 
could  be  adopted  by  any  community  which 
could  furnish  the  means  to  put  it  into  opera¬ 
tion,  which  need  not  be  very  expensive. 

Whatever  plan  is  adopted  to  furnish  the 
“probabilities”  to  those  living  outside  of  cities, 
it  will  seem  that  signals  given  by  means  of  a 
code  of  sounds  to  convey  information,  presents 
advantages  over  others  which  have  been 
mentioned.  All  practical  plans  should  receive 
consideration  from  those  having  charge  of  the 
weather  reports,  who  should  furnish  the 
farmers,  who  of  all  people  are  most  affected 


by  the  conditions  of  the  climates  over  which 
they  have  but  little  or  no  control,  the  earliest 
information  possible  n.  B.  SRENCKR. 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio. 


I  am  glad  to  see  the  criticism  on  that  article 
about  weather  signals.  T.  F.  W.  is  right.  It 
would  cost  a  large  sum,  takiug  the  whole 
country  through,  to  give  notice  of  weather 
probabilities;  still  I  think  the  cost  would  be 
slight  when  the  benefits  are  considered.  The 
signals  should  certainly  bo  accurate,  but  as  it 
would  not  interfere  with  a  day’s  work  if  the 
signals  were  set  early  enough  in  the  morning, 
it  should  not  cost  much  to  hire  a  reliable  man 
to  attend  to  one  station.  If  the  government 
would  supply  the  necessary  telegraphic  sig¬ 
nals,  the  rest  might,  perhaps,  be  left  with  the 
towns,  ami  only  such  a  number  of  poles  should 
be  set  up  as  might  be  actually  needed  and  asked 
for  by  the  inhabitants.  In  regard  to  the  sig¬ 
uals  on  trains,  the  objection  most  noticeable 
is  the  short  distance  on  either  side  from  which 
they  mav  be  seen  in  an  uneven  country.  There 
would  be  some  cost  here  as  the  railroads  could 
not  be  expected  to  do  all  this  for  the  dear  pub¬ 
lic  without  pay.  The  method  of  giving  sig¬ 
nals  by  whistles  from  the  passing  trains  is 
sometimes  advanced,  these  to  be  repeated  by 
the  whistles  from  factories,  etc.  The  distance 
to  which  they  can  be  convoyed  in  this  way 
would  depend  on  the  direction  and  force  of 
the  wind.  Some  people,  however,  who  live 
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near  the  railroad  think  there  is  already  more 
than  enough  of  this  noise. 

Warren,  Me.  F.  w.  G.  C. 


I  have  seen  a  number  of  articles  about  sig¬ 
nals  from  the  Weather  Bureau.  Could  it  not 
i  use  sky  rockets  or  something  similar  for  sig¬ 
nals,  using  different  colors  for  the  changes  of 
weather  ?  There  could  be  a  fixed  time  for 
signaling.  The  farmer  could  thereby  correct 
his  time-piece  if  wrong.  Three  rockets  could 
be  sent  up  within  five  minutes  of  each  other,  so 
that  the  farmers  would  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
one  or  the  other.  They  could  be  sent  up  just 
after  dark  to  tell  the  weather  for  the  next 
24  hours.  The  advantages  of  using  these 
would  be,  1st,  the  stations  would  not  need  to 
be  located  on  the  highest  hill-tops,  as  the 
rockets  could  be  seen  from  the  surrounding 
country,  if  sent  up  from  the  villages  ;  2d, 


stations  could  be  further  apart,  which  I  think 
would  make  this  method  cheaper  providing 
the  rockets  did  not  cost  too  much. 


Oneonta,  N.  Y.  a.  i.  G. 


A  STOCK  BARN  FOR  THE  PRAIRIES 
OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 


T.  B.  TERRY. 

A  farmer  on  one  of  the  prairies  of  the  Red 
River  Valley,  in  Minnesota,  has  been  feeding 
and  taking  care  of  70  head  of  stock  this  past 
winter.  The  animals  were  sheltered  in  sheds 
made  of  light  frames,  covered 
with  hay  or  straw,  with  no  place 
under  cover  for  fodder.  Ho 
writes:  “When  one  has  to  dig  the 
hay  out  of  a  snow-bank,  and  carry 
it  into  the  stables  as  needed,  often 
with  the  wind  blowing  a  gale  and 
fearfully  cold,  the  work  ceases  to 
be  pleasant  or  profitable.”  Next 
winter  our  friend  wants  to  keep 
about  60  head  of  cattle,  18  or  20 
calves  and  the  same  number  of 
horses.  He  wants  for  the  purpose 
a  barn  as  cheap  as  possible,  for 
money  is  scarce,  but  affording  as 
much  warmth  and  comfort  as  can 
be  obtained  in  a  plain,  snug  build¬ 
ing.  People  out  there  stack  their 
hay  in  large  quantities,  without 
putting  it  on  a  wagon,  so  he  isn’t 
particular  about  a  largo  amount  of  storage 
room  for  hay.  A  cellar  for  some  2,000  bushels 
of  roots  is  also  wanted.  He  says  thousands  of 
farmers  are  in  just  his  fix,  changing  over 
from  wheat  to  stock,  and  in  want  of  good 
barns. 

After  making  many  inquiries  by  letter,  and 
studying  over  the  matter  for  weeks,  the 
writer  suggests  the  following  plan:  Fig.  210 
shows  the  ground  plan  of  a  basement  barn 
45x105  feet,  with  a  roof-shed  over  the  door 
at  the  east  end  20x45.  This  barn  is  designed 
to  stand  with  the  back  to  the  south.  Our 
friend’s  location  is  such  that  he  will  probably 
have  to  put  the  back  to  the  east,  and  perhaps 
will  want  the  shed  on  the  other  end.  The 
shed,  of  course,  can  be  left  off  until  funds  aro 
more  plentiful;  but  it  will  be  found  very  use¬ 
ful  when  it  can  bo  afforded.  If  possible  I 
would  build  with  the  back  to  the  south  and 
have  the  yard  on  the  warm  south  side,  and 
then  the  chance  for  sunlight  in  the  stable 
is  better,  an  important  point.  Sixty  head  of 
cattle  can  be  arranged  for,  30  on  each  side  of 
the  feeding  alley.  The  outside  walls  of  the 
cellar  would  need  to  be  made  frost  proof. 
Eighteen  calves  can  be  put  in  the  two  pens, 
and  will  winter  very  comfortably  thus.  There 
aro  four  box-stalls  on  this  floor,  for  horses  or 
cows  at  calving  time.  Doors  at  each  end  of 
the  barn  make  it  very  handy  to  draw  manure 
out  with  a  team.  It  will  bo  but  little  trouble 
to  get  it  out  of  the  calf-pens  and  box-stulls  in¬ 
to  a  wagon  or  sled.  I  should  let  it  accumu¬ 
late  in  these  places  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more,  until  I  was  able  to  build  a  water-tight 
cement  floor.  This  would  bo  the  best  plan  for 
cattle  stables  too. 

D  shows  whero  I  would  put  the  doors,  and 
W  shows  the  windows,  and  g  the  gates.  I 
would  make  this  basement  story  nine  feet  in 
the  clear,  and  there  should  be  sliding  windows 
in  the  upper  three  feet  out  of  the  way  of  ani¬ 
mals.  The  scale  of  the  plans  is  24  feet  to  an 
inch. 

When  but  four  or  six  horses  are  kept  this 
basement  will  hold  all  the  stock;  but  our  friend 
wants  to  keep  a  large  number  of  horses.  To 
econsmize  room,  wo  must  put  a  part  of  them 
in  the  second  story  (see  Fig.  217).  They  aro 
put  right  over  the  cattle,  and  trap-doors 
should  be  put  in  through  which  the  manure 
can  be  shoved  down,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as 
an  absorbent  in  the  cow  stable.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way,  which  has  been  adopted  by  many 
of  our  best  farmers.  The  floor  of  a  horse 
stable  above  must  be  water-tight.  One  way 
to  make  such  a  floor  is  of  boards  two  or  three 
thicknesses,  breaking  joints,  and  using  hot 
gas  tar.  Another  is  to  make  a  plank  floor, 
very  solid,  and  then  a  cement  floor  on  top. 
Well  done  this  will  last  a  long  time.  If  horses 
are  shod,  keep  plenty  of  straw  and  manure  on 
the  floors,  so  that  they  will  not  cut  the  cement. 
In  this  stable  you  can  tie  up  12  horses  and 
have  two  box  stalls.  A  swinging  partition 
can  be  hung  between  those  that  are  tied  up  if 
they  are  not  friendly.  The  hay  for  these 
horses  can  be  thrown  down  on  the  floor  and 
taken  in  the  feeding  alley  between  the  stables. 

You  will  notice  a  trap  door  and  two  chutes 
for  throwing  hay  down  to  the  cattle  feeding 
alley,  one  in  the  corner  of  the  box  stall.  There 
is  one  through  which  hay  can  be  furnished 
to  the  box-stalls  below,  and  a  trap-door  in  the 
barn  floor  through  which  hay  can  be  thrown 
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Fig.  217. 


down  to  feed  the  calves.  Trap-doors  and 
chutes  can  be  put  in.  A  granary  was  not 
called  for  ;  but  1  would  certainly  have  one,  as 
shown  in  the  plan.  The  alley  through  the 
granary  leads  down  stairs. 

A  floor,  of  course,  must  be  built  over  these 
stables  and  the  granary.  I  would  make  the 
space  eight  feet  in  the  clear.  Then  one  has 
the  room  over-head,  and  the  bay  opposite, 
for  hay  or  fodder.  With  a  horse-fork  these 
receptacles  can  be  filled  easily.  Our  friend 
called  for  storage  for  25  tons.  In  a  few  years 
he  would  be  sorry  he  had  not  three  times 
as  much,  and  as  it  would  cost  but  little  more, 

I  have  arranged  for  pretty  well  towards  100 
tons,  if  all  the  room  is  filled,  and  posts  16  feet 
long  are  used,  above  the  basement.  I  should 
use  posts  20  feet  long  here  ;  but  in  that  prairie 
country  friends  write  that  would  be  too 
high.  One  can  put  in  wheat,  thrash,  and  fill 
part  of  the  space  with  straw,  if  there  is  too 
much  for  hay. 

Lay  planks  across  the  beams  to  catch  the 
straw  from  the  carrier,  and  then  push  it  over 
into  the  bay.  I  keep  in  all  my  straw  in  this 
way.  Bricks  and  stones  are  scarce  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  so  I  would  build  pretty  much  above 
ground,  with  a  wall  and  bridge  to  get  on  to  the 
barn  floor.  Our  friends  can  build  a  bank 
cheaper  than  they  can  buy  stones  for  a  base¬ 
ment  in  the  ground,  and  then  above  ground  is 
healthier.  Three  feet  in  the  ground  will  do 
nicely.  The  barn  should  be  covered  with 
ship-lapped  or  matched  boards,  and  then 
inside  of  the  stable  it  should  be  boarded  on 
the  inside  of  the  girts  with  matched  lumber  to 
make  the  building  warm.  This  can  be  done 
with  straw,  however,  until  money  is  more 
plentiful. 

It  is  intended  to  have  eight  bents.  One 
purlin  plate  will  be  sufficient.  It  will  be  a 
little  unhandy  to  take  the  horses  out  from  the 
barn  floor  to  water.  A  track  could  be  built 
down  through  the  hay  bay  into  one  of  the 
stalls  below,  if  desired.  Then  they  could  be 
taken  down  into  the  basement.  Our  friend 
asks  for  the  cheapest  roofing  material.  I  can 
not  answer,  not  knowing  the  prices  at  that 
point.  I  prefer  shingles  here.  Under  slates  is 
too  warm  a  place  for  mowing  away  hay. 
Other  materials  may  not  last  as  long  a  time 
as  is  claimed  for  them. 

If  any  brother  can  give  as  much  capacity 
and  convenience  in  a  shape  that  will  cost  less 
to  build,  I  wish  he  would:  I  have  done  the 
best  I  could. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 
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A  FARMER’S  TELEGRAPH. 


Adjoining  almost  every  village  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  size,  running  out  from  it  in  some 
one  direction  along  a  main  thoroughfare,  lies 
a  community  of  farmers,  who  could  be  united 
to  the  town  and  its  business  by  telegraph, 
and  make  it  one  of  the  pleasantest  conveniences 
of  the  day.  The  cheapness  of  the  material  at 
present,  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer  who  has  enterprise  enough  to  appre¬ 
ciate  so  great  an  addition  to  the  family  pleas¬ 
ures  and  convenience. 

To  show  that  this  is  no  Utopian  idea  I  may 
state  that  such  a  line  has  been  running  by  my 
house,  and  in  regular  operation  for  nearly  11 
years.  The  project  was  worked  up  in  the 
winter  of  1877,  and  the  line  completed  from 
the  village  out  into  the  country  eight  miles 
the  following  spring.  While  I  am  writing  a 
lady  six  miles  east  of  me,  is  informing  anoth¬ 
er  lady  in  town  that  her  brother  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  yesterday.  The  value  of  such  a 
line  to  farmers  and  neighbors,  can  be  appreci¬ 
ated  only  on  trial.  It  will  pay  for  itself  every 
year  in  the  saving  of  lives  and  labor  in 
emergencies.  If  you  meet  a  friend  in 
town  whom  you  wish  to  take  home  to  tea, 
it  is  generally  quite  agreeable  to  the  wife 
to  know.  Calls  for  a  physician  or  the  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon  are  frequent.  The  range  of 
the  thermometer  is  noted  and  stated  from 
different  points  on  the  line  every  evening,  or 
when  called  for,  and  the  weather  signals  are 
reported  from  the  village  I  his  is  quite  an 
important  feature,  and  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important  to  farmers  as  the  service 
improves  in  accuracy,  as  it  certainly  will. 
Even  for  present  uses,  no  farmer  would  do 
without  it  after  he  once  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  its  companionship,  but  improvements  are 
to  continue.  Should  the  postal  telegraph 
system  become  a  verity,  then  lines  outside 
the  country  will  be  almost  a  necessity,  and 
the  advantages  of  one  already  established 
would  be  great.  The  plant  for  a  telephone 
line,  with  the  instruments,  costs  too  much  at 
present,  and  the  mechanical  telephones  can 
only  connect  two  families— wire  at  each  end 
—while  the  telegraph  works  right  along  to 
every  house  connected,  and  gives  us  connec¬ 


tion  with  neighbors  even  though  the  roads 
are  impassable. 

LEARNING  TO  READ. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  this.  Persons 
past  the  middle  age  learned  on  our  line  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  are  now  good  operators, 
although  they  generally  cannot  read  or  write 
so  fast  as  the  younger  members  of  families. 
Girls  10  to  12  years  old  read  everything  as  fast 
as  it  comes,  and  write  as  readily. 

The  ability  to  telegraph  and  to  read  a  mes¬ 
sage  is  quite  an  accomplishment  to  a  family 
of  children,  and  may  serve  some  of  them  a 
good  turn  in  an  emergency.  A  little  practice 
with  the  alphabet  for  an  hour  or  so  each  day 
will  soon  familiarize  one  with  the  sounds,  so 
that  in  a  week  quite  satisfactory  messages 
can  be  sent  and  received,  even  though  they  be 
slow. 

COST  OF  THE  LINE. 

Our  line  is  Ho.  11  galvanized  wire,  which 
weighs  211  pounds  to  the  mile.  No.  12  would 
serve  quite  as  well  for  a  five-mile  line,  and 
that  weighs  163  pounds  to  the  mile,  which 
wire  ought  now  to  be  laid  down  anywhere  for 
$4.00  per  100  pounds.  The  insulators  with 
wood  brackets  cost,  about  $5.00  per  100.  A 
battery  of  12  cells  complete  will  cost  about 
$10.00.  We  use  30  poles  per  mile.  These  can 
be  got  from  the  timber  lots  on  the  farms.  Ours 
are  mostly  tamarack  and  oak.  To  put  up  a 
line  requires  some  one  person  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  splicing,  tying  to  insulators,  etc., 
but  nearly  all  the  work  can  be  done  by  prac¬ 
tice  hands,  who  will  become  skilled  workmen 
when  the  line  is  completed,  so  that  repairs  can 
be  made  without  employing  a  specialist.  L.  G. 
Tillotson  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  or  the  Electric 
Co.  of  Chicago,  will  furnish  all  the  supplies 
and  make  prices  for  short-line  instruments  at 
from  $4.00  to  $6.00  each.  Each  office  needs 
a  lightning  arrester,  ground  and  cut-off,  at  a 
cost  of  90  cents  each.  The  ground  can  be  made 
by  driving  six  or  eight  feet  of  old  iron  rod  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  and  attaching  the 
ground  wire  (which  should  be  of  copper)  to  it. 
The  cells  should  be  placed  in  a  cellar  that  does 
not  freeze.  The  battery  can  be  divided — six 
cells  in  each — and  placed  at  either  end.  Blue 
vitriol  can  be  purchased  at  10  cents  per  pound 
or  less,  and  25  pounds  will  run  a  battery  of 
12  cells  a  year,  and  that  is  all  the  cost,  except 
for  repairing  a  broken  wire  or  some  accident 
to  the  line.  There  should  be  at  least  two  fam¬ 
ilies  to  the  mile,  so  that  the  expense  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  each,  and  there  may  be  20  instru¬ 
ments  on  a  five-mile  line,  run  by  the  one  bat¬ 
tery  of  12  cells.  Ours  is  a  stock  company, 
with  shares  of  $5. 00  each, and  one  share  entitles 
the  owner  to  the  use  of  one  instrument  on  the 
line  and  one  vote  at  the  annual  meeting.  All 
messages  are  free  to  share-holders,  but  others 
must  pay  for  the  use  of  the  line.  Our  revenue 
from  this  source  is  not  burdensome,  and  the 
fee  of  10  cents  per  month  for  each  instru¬ 
ment  is  collected  as  often  as  funds  are  needed 
to  replenish  the  battery.  a.  c.  glidden. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 


THE  SCAB  OF  POTATOES. 


ana  and  Prof.  Forbes  of  Illinois,  announced 
that  their  studies  had  detected  these  beetles 
were  somewhat  phy  tophagus  ;that  is, vegetable- 
feeders.  Only  three  species  have  been  so  far 
identified  as  injuring  crops  In  this  country,  al¬ 
though  many  kinds,  it  is  stated,  destroy  crops 
in  Europe,  sometimes  ravaging  hundreds  of 
acres.  With  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of 
the  true  Carabidae,  however,  that  infest  or¬ 
chards  and  arable  land,  not  a  single  record  ex¬ 
ists  of  their  taking  a  morsel  of  vegetable  food. 
Thus  the  species  belonging  to  Calosoma,  Car- 
abus  and  some  other  genera  are  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  decided  friends  of  the  farmer.  They  are 
quite  plentiful  in  cultivated  fields  and  vora¬ 
cious  devourers  of  plant  eating  insects. 

The  Ground  Beetles  are  found  everywhere, 
in  all  soils,  on  mountains,  in  marshes,  on  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  highest  trees,  and 
also  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  and  among  the 
roots, under  the  bark  of  dead  trees  and  old  logs, 
under  every  stone  and  stick,  even  to  the  verge 
and  really  in  the  edge  of  water-courses  and 
the  sea — being  sub-aquatics.  Indeed,  the  diving 
water  beetles  are  of  the  same  class— Adephaga. 
They  are  similar  in  many  respects  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  in  predatory  habits,  although  hav¬ 
ing  certain  modifications  necessary  to  their 
surroundings.  After  all,  very  few  of  all 
the  species  of  ground  beetles  abound  in 
more  than  one  situation,  and  kinds  closely 
alike,  even  of  the  same  genus,  sometimes  have 
quite  different  habits,  and  continually  live  in 
unlike  surroundings.  All  alike  are  preda¬ 
ceous,  as  observation  will  always  confirm. 
Their  hard  mail  coats  and  powerful  toothed 
mandibles  eminently  fit  them  to  do  battle 
and  perfectly  adapt  them  for  destroying  any 
form  of  small  animals,  including  insects. 
They  are  also  inordinately  voracious.  Some 
differ  so  much,  however,  from  the  others  as 
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Ground  beetles  a  fruitful  cause  of  scab  in  po¬ 
tatoes ;  various  members  of  the  Carabidce 
family,  though  beneficial  in  destroying  in¬ 
sects,  are  also  pernicious  in  injuring  vege¬ 
tation-,  the  geodephaga,  harpalida s,  coloso- 
ma,  caribus,  all  are  destroyers  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  as  well  as  of  insects;  various  sun-bee¬ 
tles,  loxopezce,  rove  beetles  are  also  semi- 
beneficial,  so  that  a  vast  multitude  of  in¬ 
sects  may  heljj  in  making  potatoes  scabby. 

The  Geodephaga  or  predacious  land  beetles 
of  thefamilyCarabidse,  are  constantly  extolled 
for  their  habits  of  feeding  upon  herbivor¬ 
ous  insects — cut-worms,  caterpillars,  white 
grubs  and  potato  slugs’  eggs  and  mumia  and 
are  justly  classed  as  beneficial  insects.  But  it 
is  often  forgotten  that  the  early  British  and 
Continental  observers  of  insects  had  discover¬ 
ed  that  many  of  these  beneficial  beetles  also 
greedily  eat  kernels  of  wheat,  succulent  roots, 
and  young  blades  of  plants.  American  au¬ 
thors  have  made  very  little  mention  of  this 
habit  so  injurious  to  the  farmer,  usually  com¬ 
mending  the  whole  family  as  being  very  use¬ 
ful,  and,  while  it  is  true  that  every  member 
of  it,  comprising  in  the  U.  S.  some  1,200 
species,  has  decidedly  a  carnivorous  appetite, 
very  few  abstain  from  vegetable  food  entirely, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  sub-family  Harpalidae  or 
black-clock,  beetles  and  their  young  find  more 
than  half  their  subsistence  in  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  most  of  them  feeding  on  tender  grow¬ 
ing  roots  and  blades,  while  some  take  decay¬ 
ing  vegetation  for  food. 

About  eight  years  ago  Prof.  Webster  of  Indi- 


and  of  these  the  most  numerous  in  our  fields 
belong  to  the  semi  -  beneficial  Harpalides. 
Two  loosely  defined  classes  of  these  are  known 
as  “black  blocks”  and  “sun  beetles.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  bright,  glistening  beetles, having  a  cop¬ 
per,  or  golden  and  green  reflection,  like  Ptero- 
stichus  Sayi  (Fig.  213),  P.  lucublaudus,  Platy- 
nus  cupripennes  (Fig.  215),  P.  melanarium, 
Amara  obesa  (Fig.  214),  and  A  latior,  the  latter 
a  common  sunshiner  superstitiously  thought 
to  bring  terrible  storms  if  killed.  There  are 
also  to  be  included  the  Baltimore  and  Rustic 
Dissimilar  toe,  the  herding  calauthus,  and  the 
Four-spotted  Bembidium  (Fig.  212). 

All  the  above  are  more  or  less  abundant  and 
have  been  observed  by  me  in  potato  hills: 
not  all,  however,  have  as  yet  been  detected 
nibbling  the  tubers.  The  most  plentiful  of 
the  agricultural  ground  beetles  in  the  Middle 
States  is  the  Pennsylvania  Harpalus,  which 
with  the  large  Harpalus  caliginosus  is  found 
abundantly  under  sheaves  of  wheat  and  oats, 
where  the  pests  eat  many  soft  kernels,  and 
cut  off  and  rattle  out  of  their  husks  many 
more:  there  is  no  mistaking  this  common  pest 
in  the  harvest  field.  The  former  I  have  often 
seen  with  numbers  of  the  previously  mention¬ 
ed  beetles,  eating  seeds  of  various  kinds,  even 
climbing  up  the  stems  of  partially  lodged 
grain,  and  after  harvest  they  are  often  to  be 
found  in  the  branches  of  th9  common  rag¬ 
weed  eating  the  seeds  or  nutlets.  One  species 
of  Harpalus  nearly  like  the  Deceptive  Harpal¬ 
us,  was  named  by  Mr.  Say,  in  reference  to 
this  last  habit,  “herb-rambler.”  Nearly  all 
the  genuine  Lebiee  are  found  on  flowers,  and 
the  food  of  these  beautiful  beetles  is  obviously 
small  thrips  and  other  insects.  Loxopeza 
grandis  so  often  seen  eating  the  eggs  of  the 
potato  beetles,  receives  many  merit  marks 
from  numerous  observers.  Yet  this  very  bee¬ 
tle,  and  also  L.  atriventris  are  met  with  very 
commonly  in  the  ground  with  potato  tubers, 
and  I  expect  to  find  they  eat  the  surface  of 
the  potatoes  that  on  digging  prove  to  be  scab¬ 
by- 

One  other  family  of  beetles  is  also  implicat¬ 
ed.  It  is  the  Rove  Beetle,  some  of  which  con¬ 
form  with  the  ground  beetles  in  their  carni¬ 
vorous  appetite,  and  they  have  a  common 
habit  of  feeding  on  decaying  vegetation,  fungi, 
and  sometimes  tender  underground  sprouts, 
especially  where  they  are  drawn  to  potato 
ground  by  au  abundance  of  stable  manure.  I 
expect  to  find  they  also  assist  is  making 
scabby,  disfigured  potatoes.  I  trust  that  ob¬ 
servers  will  give  the  actions  of  ground  beetles 
close  inspection  next  season,  to  determine  this 
vexed  question.  I  believe  my  observations 
will  be  confirmed,  and  we  shall  find  that  not 
wire-worms  alone,  but  many  other  insects 
cause  this  serious  injury  to  the  crop.  Plots 
yielding  scabby  potatoes,  to  which  I  gave  close 
and  constant  but  fruitless  examination  for 
every  sort  of  wire-worm,  and  several  publish¬ 
ed  reports  from  various  sections  were  former¬ 
ly  inexplicable  to  me,  but  now  an  easy  ex¬ 
planation  is  vouchsafed,  for  Mother  Earth 
teems  with  ground-beetles  everywhere,  and 
they  are  in  especial  abundance  in  new 
lands,  sometimes  plentifully  in  sandy  loam 
soils  and  highly  manured  places,  but  most 
often  in  gravelly  and  cobbly  soils. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  PERMANENT  LABEL  FOR  TREES. 


often  to  select  vegetable  food  in  preference  to 
animal  food,  and  are  hence  justly  herbi-car- 
nivorous.  To  determine  which  these  are, 
classification  cannot  be  followed  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  Simply  close  observation  of  each 
species  is  needed.  I  have  little  to  say  here 
of  the  mountain,  marsh,  or  forest  beetles. 
It  is  only  those  inhabiting  cultivated  lands 
which  have  to  do  with  crops,  and  they 
may  be  called  agricultural  ground  beetles, 


It  is  necessary  that  every  fruit  tree  in  the 
Experiment  Grounds  here  at  the  Station  should 
be  plainly  labeled  in  order  that  a  record  can 
be  kept  from  the  time  it  is  set  out.  The  first 
label  that  was  used  consisted  of  a  strip  of  zinc 
about  three  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide, 
with  a  small  hole  pierced  in  one  end.  The 
name  and  also  the  number  of  the  tree  were 
written  upon  the  zinc  with  an  ordinary  lead 
pencil,  and  the  label  was  secured  to  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  by  means  of  a  double-pointed  car¬ 
pet  tack  driven  through  the  hole  so  that  the 
label  huug  loosely  on  the  tack.  This  label  did 
not  prove  satisfactory,  for  two  reasons:  first, 
Its  continual  swinging  upon  the  tack  with 
every  little  breeze  wore  away  the  zinc  until 
the  label  dropped  from  the  tack;  or  else  the 
growth  of  the  tree  covered  the  tack  and  des¬ 
troyed  the  label. 

We  have  used  for  several  years  the  style  of 
label  that  has  been  so  frequently  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  horticultural  press,  consisting  of  a 
strip  of  zinc  about  seven  or  eight  inches  long 
and  one  inch  wide  at  one  end  and  tapering  to 
a  point  at  the  other.  This  is  attached  to  the 
tree  by  coiling  the  narrow  end  around  a  small 
limb.  Very  many  of  these  labels  become  de¬ 
tached  from  the  trees  during  the  season  from 
various  causes,  and  require  to  be  replaced. 

Considerable  time  is  also  consumed  in  find¬ 
ing  the  label  on  each  tree.  That  of  course  is 
of  little  consequence  to  the  ordiuary  fruit 
grower;  but  it  becomes  an  item  of  consider- 
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able  importance  when  taking  frequent  notes 
upon  several  hundred  trees. 

A  label  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
work  is  one  that  is  always  in  plain  sight,  so 
that  no  time  will  be  occupied  in  finding  it, 
and  it  should  be  attached  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  growth  of  the  tree  will  not  interfere 
with  it.  I  have  spent  some  time  in  trying  to 
devise  a  label  that  will  prove  satisfactory  for 
our  use.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of  zinc  seven 
inches  long  by  one-and-a-quarter  inch  wide, 
and  a  piece  of  No.  10  galvanized  iron  wire 
from  12  to  18  inches  long,  the  wire  varying  in 
length  according  to  the  size  of  the  trees  to  be 
labeled.  The  wire  is  bent  to  nearly  the  shape 
of  the  bail  of  a  pail ;  the  ends  for  about  an 
inch  are  bent  inward  at  an  angle  so  that  they 
can  be  driven  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The 
zinc  is  fastened  upon  the  center  of  the  wire 
where  the  wooden  part  would  be  on  the  bail, 
by  bending  one  end  of  the  zinc  around  the 
wire,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  219. 
The  name  can  be  written  upon  the  zinc  with 
a  pencil  if  desired.  We  print  the  name  on 
with  a  small  camel’s-hair  brush,  using  what  is 
called  Nubian  black  enamel  for  the  purpose. 
The  material  for  these  labels  will  not  cost 
more  than  25  to  50  cents  per  100  at  the  most, 
and  the  expense  of  making  will  be  but  little. 

M.  H.  BECKWITH. 

N.  Y.  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCE  IN  ORCHARD  PLANTING. 

I  drove  through  our  orchards  of  20  acres  of 
apple  trees  to-day,  all  pink  and  white  with 
fading  blossoms,  and  I  thought  it  might  be 
worth  money  to  some  one  if  I  gave  to  the 
Rural  a  bit  of  our  dearly  bought  experience. 
The  first  orchard  of  old  and  well  tried  trees 
is  28  years  planted.  The  trees  were  raised  at 
home  from  seed,  and  grafted,  and  have  been 
profitable  in  every  way.  The  second  orchard 
was  stock  purchased  from  Mr.  Little  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  who  sent  us  trees  twice  the  size  of 
our  order,  entailing  upon  us  enormous  expense 
for  carriage, and  they  were  altogether  too  large 
to  take  proper  hold  of  the  ground.  When  ex¬ 
postulated  with,  he  said  that  being  away 
from  home  his  men  had  not  sent  the  proper 
trees,  but  there  was  no  compensation  to  us  for 
the  blunder,  and  though  eleven  years  planted 
they  are  not  healthy,  and  a  large  proportion 
died  down  the  second  year,  and  the  shoots 
have  since  been  grafted  giving  no  larger  trees 
than  those  in  the  third  orchard  planted  two 
years  later.  These  trees,  purchased  from  the 
late  James  Dougall,  are  not  large,  but  have 
health  and  thriftiness  that  the  earlier-planted 
trees  will  never  show.  The  moral  is  to  plant 
small  trees,  for  in  nothing  is  the  value  of  the 
motto  “make  haste  slowly,”  more  exemplified 
than  in  the  business  of  tree  planting.  In  forest- 
tree  planting  for  ornamental  purposes  I  know 
of  a  row  of  maples  that  make  me  nervous 
every  time  I  look  at  them,  so  much  do  I  want 
to  lop  off  the  tall,  unsightly,  top-heavy  growth. 
If  the  French- Canadian  who  planted  them 
had  selected  young  saplings  they  would  now 
have  been  an  ornament  to  the  grounds. 

Our  orchard  experience  is  a  yearly  annoy¬ 
ance,  and  yet  when  one  is  so  victimized  it  is 
not  easy  to  return  the  bulky  plants,  though 
in  our  case  it  would  have  paid  better  to  have 
burned  the  over-grown  stock,  and  re-pur- 
chased  where  faithful  attention  would  have 
been  given  to  the  order.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  planting  these  ovqj’- grown  trees, 
and  the  sooner  orchardists  learn  this  by  others’ 
experience  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  success 
of  fruit-planting  throughout  the  country. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


BINDING  TWINE. 


Origin  of  sisal  hemp;  difficulties  of  its  early 
introduction ,  immense  increase  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  late;  substitutes  and  adulterants;  a 
patent  sought  for  one  of  the  latter;  jute; 
manilla,  evils  of  the  adulterant  makeshift. 

Sisal,  a  little  port  on  the  Gulf  coast  of 
Yucatan,  was  the  original  seat  of  the  now 
enormous  commerce  in  the  fiber  of  the  Hene- 
quen,  our  so-called  century  plant. 

The  Agave  Americana,  or  American 
aloe,  comprising  some  twenty  species,  grows 
wild  on  the  boundless  plains  of  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  furnishing  choice 
fiber  for  the  local  trade  of  the  Indian  rope  and 
bag  maker.  Two  kinds  are  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale,  Henequen  for  fiber  and  Maguey 
for  its  sap,  which  has  great  local  fame  and 
consumption  as  pulque,  the  Mexican  national 
beverage.  The  fine  fiber  of  the  latter  is  now 
wasted  by  the  thousands  of  tons  for  want  of 
transportation  to  market  or  a  port  from  its 
mountain  home.  Henequen  is  grown  for  fiber 
and  near  the  coast,  being  wonderfully  prolific, 
especially  in  Yucatan,  where  we  buy  it  to  the 


amount  of  some  five  millions  of  dollars  yearly 
where  laborers’  wages  are  but  25c.  per  day. 
After  some  disastrous  and  many  unprofitable 
years  of  introduction  while  a  market  for  it 
was  being  created,  when  it  sold  for  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  price  of  manilla,  sisal 
hemp  now  commands,  by  reason  of  its  super¬ 
iority  for  binding  twine  and  similar  uses, 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  price  of  manilla,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  is  still  unequaled  for  general 
cordage  and  running  rigging.  This  change  in 
relative  values,  which  dates  from  ’86-’87,  was 
due  to  the  special  superiority  of  sisal  for  bind¬ 
ing  twine  and  the  consequent  growth  of  the 
consumption  of  it — and  also  to  the  existence 
of  prolonged  droughts  and  destructive  visita¬ 
tions  of  grasshoppers  in  the  hemp  districts  for 
several  years  past,  at  the  very  time  of  our  re¬ 
cent  phenomenal  increase  in  grain  acreage. 
During  the  late  phenomenal  agricultural 
growth  and  prosperity  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  for  fear  of  famine,  waived  the  import  du¬ 
ties  on  grain,  and  thus  by  the  importation  of 
millions  of  bushels  of  our  corn,  the  plantation 
laborers  (who  are  the  Maya  Indians,  abori¬ 
ginal  to  that  soil)  were  fed  and  kept  from  de¬ 
serting  to  join  their  untamed  brethren  in  the 
jungle.  The  crop  shortage  resulting  from  en¬ 
forced  neglect  of  the  plantations,  culminated 
in  ’87,  when  sisal  had  so  proved  its  superior¬ 
ity  in  economy,  convenience  and  certainty  of 
operation  as  to  have  been  selected  for  binding 
about  two- thirds  of  the  entire  crop.  Machines 
succeeded  with  this  after  failing  with  other 
twine,  and  dealers  and  consumers  alike  sound¬ 
ed  its  praises. 

Meanwhile  the  stimulus  given  by  increased 
demand  and  higher  prices  has  more  than  dou¬ 


bled  the  largest  previous  acreage  of  hemp  and 
three  new  railroads  have  been  pushed  into  the 
plantations;  but  as  the  plant  requires  four  or 
five  years  of  growth  before  the  first  cutting, 
and  as  some  old  plantations  are  each  year  aban¬ 
doned,  the  production  and  shipment  of  hemp 
may  not  be  very  much  increased  for  another 
year  or  two.  After  ’90,  however,  the  supply 
will  far  exceed  any  demand  hitherto  known, 
and  such  wretched  substitutes  as  are  now  being 
attempted  for  this  magnificent  fiber  will  be 
permanently  retired  from  the  market.  But 
for  the  present,  manufacturers  are  exhausting 
their  ingenuity  in  devices  for  substitution  or 
adulteration  of  the  two  leading  fibers  and  for 
coloring  and  otherwise  disguising  the  inferior 
so  as  to  resemble  the  better  article,  and  buyers 
need  to  exercise  intelligent  and  discriminating 
judgment  in  their  purchases  and  contracts. 

One  of  the  most  transparent  of  these  emer¬ 
gency  makeshifts  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  situation,  is  being  pushed  by  parties  whose 
evident  horror  of  monopoly  and  adulteration 
as  shown  in  their  circular  is  funnily  empha¬ 
sized  by  their  application  for  a  patent  on  a  by 
no  means  new  or  novel  method  of  hiding 
shoddy  under  good  fiber.  They  simply  cover 
a  cushion  of  “jute”  with  manilla  hemp.  Now 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  any  advantage  in 
quality  is  possible  even  by  mixing  intimately 
and  before  spinning  fibers  so  similar  as  manil¬ 
la  and  sisal,  and  it  is  mechanically  certain 
that  the  combination  in  question  is  not  only 
ineffectual  but  hurtful. 

Jute,  long  used  for  wool  twine,  and  by  no 
means  new  as  binder-twine,  is  a  soft  and,  there¬ 


fore,  a  moisture  and  vermin-attracting  fiber, 
with  similar  feel  and  weakness  to  “tow”;  and 
as  much  inferior  to  sisal  in  strength  as  in 
weather-resisting  qualities. 

It  may  add  bulk  but  cannot  add  strength 
to  the  twine  in  proportion  to  its  own  weight 
and  cost,  unless  mixed  before  spinning.  Even 
a  manilla  heart  or  cushion  with  a  manilla  cov¬ 
ering  on  this  “patent”  plan,  would  be  but 
about  half  as  strong  as  if  spun  in  the  usual 
way,  for  the  simple  and  sufficient  reason  that 
in  the  latter  case  all  the  Abel’s  lie  and  pull 
parallel  to  each  other,  so  as  to  furnish  resist¬ 
ance  at  the  same  moment  of  strain,  while  in 
the  “patent,”  “anti-monopoly,”  “unadulter¬ 
ated”  article  the  heart  must  be  comparatively 
straight  and,  therefore,  short,  and  the  cover¬ 
ing  comparatively  crooked  and,  therefore, 
long,  so  that  the  one  will  break  first  and  the 
other  afterwards,  without  having  helped  each 
other  at  all.  In  the  case  of  a  jute  cushion  or 
center  the  difficulty  is  further  increased  by 
the  difference  in  “elastic  limit”  or  amount  of 
elongation  before  breaking  of  two  such  radi¬ 
cally  differing  fibers.  When  the  cushion 
breaks,  if  the  covering  holds  it  will  strip  the 
cushion  back  in  lumps  at  the  disk  and  necessi¬ 
tate  a  stoppage  and  readjustment,  so  that  the 
only  advantage — enlarging  the  manilla  for  the 
disks— is  dearly  bought. 

The  safest  and  best  method  is  probably  to 
use  all  three  fibers  separately,  and  choose  be¬ 
tween  manilla,  superior  in  strength  and  defi¬ 
cient  in  bulk  if  at  all;  jute,  deficient  in 
strength  and  weather-resisting  qualities  and 
superior  in  bulk  only;  and  sisal,  with  the  good 
qualities  of  both  and  the  deficiencies  of  neither 
— according  to  length,  weight,  and  price,  and 
the  tests  now  usual.  s  j.  m. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 

On  Typographic  Errors  —Of  a  good  many 
of  the  mistakes  charged  to  printers,  not  a  few 
are  really  errors  of  the  manuscript.  But  I 
can  hardly  think  that,  in  attempting  to  quote 
Mathew  Arnold,  I  wrote:  “  The  power  o/man 
which  makes  for  righteousness.”  It  was  “the 
Power  above  man,”  which  was  referred  to  in 
my  paragraph  upon  “What  is  Enough,”  in 
the  Rural  of  May  26.  The  proof-reader  also 
over  looked  several  interrogation  marks,  in¬ 
serted  where  periods  should  bave  heen  placed. 

On  Pauper  Labor.— One  of  the  most  child¬ 
ish  whims  that  ever  came  from  a  politician’s 
mouth  is  the  stereotyped  one  about  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  “the  pauper  labor  of  Europe”  with 
American  industry.  We  have  a  good  many 
paupers  in  America,  but  I  never  knew  an 
American  workingman  to  lie  awake  dreading 
their  competition.  The  labor  to  be  dreaded 
between  competing  industrial  nations  is  the 
highly  trained  and  specialized  labor  of  an  in¬ 
telligent,  sober,  industrious  and  lightly  taxed 
nation  of  freemen.  If  America  cannot  stand 
flat-footed  against  the  world  in  industrial 
competition,  then  American  institutions  are 
a  complete  and  self-confessed  failure. 

We  can  Choose.— Some  branches  of  labor 
are  more  desirable  to  live  by  in  many  ways 
than  others;  and  in  our  country  the  people 
are  free  enough  and  rich  enough  to  choose 
these ,  and  leave  the  others,  at  present,  to  other 
nations.  We  do  not  compete  now,  as  we  once 
did,  in  international  navigation,  because 
Americans  can  get  a  better  and  easier  living 
ashore.  If  the  country  were  as  poor  as  it 
was  50  years  ago,  and  shore  wages  as  low,  we 
should  lead  in  shipping  as  much  as  ever.  The 
fact  is  that  nearly  all  the  ships  we  have  are 
manned  by  foreign  seamen  in  great  part;  and 
it  is  the  same  with  our  fishing  fleet.  The  sea 
offers  very  little  inducement  to  American  la¬ 
bor.  It  is  a  dog’s  life  at  best. 

We  are  Feared.—  The  competition  of 
America  is  now  feared,  not  only  in  agriculture, 
but  in  a  great  and  growing  multitude  of  in¬ 
dustries.  Far  seeing  Englishmen  have  ex¬ 
pressed  fear  that  America  will  find  out  by 
experiment  that  she  no  longer  needs  protect¬ 
ion  for  what  were  once,  but  are  no  longer, 
“infant  industries.”  We  have  general  educa¬ 
tion,  and,  practically,  no  taxation  in  America. 
What  we  call  our  “taxes”  are,  in  fact,  our 
willing  assessments  upon  ourselves,  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  our  own  advantage.  Even  the 
great  and  to  some  extent  wrongful  gains  of 
our  monopolized  industries  have  to  be  spent 
again,  mainly  for  national  development 
which  benefits  the  whole  community. 

Europe’s  Burdens  and  Losses.— While  I 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  raise  the  national 
revenue  is  by  duties  on  imports  mainly;  and 
while  it  is  neither  likely  that  we  shall,  nor  best 
that  we  should  suddenly  and  completely  aban¬ 
don  a  protective  policy ;  yet  when  I  consider 
how  Europe  is  handicapped  in  her  competition 


with  us  for  industrial  supremacy,  my  pity  is 
not  for  my  own  countrv.  With  an  outworn 
organization,  a  large  idle  class,  part  aristocrat 
and  part  pauper,  (but  both  pauperized',  with 
standing  armies  running  far  into  the  millions, 
consuming,  wearing  out  and  wasting  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  industry  of  other  millions,  and 
leaving  self-sustenance  and  capital-making  to 
the  comparatively  small  remnant  of  able-bod¬ 
ied  citizens,  (with  a  constant  emigration  of  the 
best  of  these  to  our  shores),  what  chance  has 
Europe  to  hold  her  own  with  the  great  Repub¬ 
lic!  The  very  statement  of  the  fact  is  enough. 
There  is  not  a  chance  for  argument  left  for 
those  who  are  scared  by  the  self-evoked  spec¬ 
ter  of  European  competition.  The  imminent 
danger  of  Europe  is  a  general  and  furious  war 
of  nations  first,  and  then  of  factions,  which 
may  end  in  general  liberty,  but  must  end  in 
such  general  poverty  as  will  make  Europe  of 
small  account  in  the  history  of  the  world  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  centuries. 

“Westward  the  Course  of  Empire  Takes 
its  Way.” — America  holds  the  world’s  future 
in  the  hollow  of  her  band — not  by  military 
pre  eminence;  not  by  lust  for  rule  over  other 
peoples;  but  because  in  her,  first  and  only,  is 
“liberty  regulated  by  law”  having  its  perfect 
work.  Here,  fov  the  first  and  only  time  in 
the  world’s  history,  is  a  great  people  actually 
and  truly  self  governed  and  self-directed.  In 
saying  this  I  am  not  ignoringGod’sprovidence, 
for  I  believe  it  to  be  by  His  providence  that 
America  was  reserved  for  such  an  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  His  purposes  in  man’s  behalf. 

Our  Responsibilities.— No  American  who 
truly  realizes  what  his  country  is,  can  find 
anything  but  cause  for  joy  and  pride  in  that 
country.  Our  great,  almost  our  only  danger, 
is  in  the  springing  up  out  of  this  great  popular¬ 
ity  of  a  false  material  pride,  which  shall  base 
itself  upon  wealth  rather  than  upon  man¬ 
hood.  The  millionaire  spirit  and  the  pauper 
spirit  are  both  with  us.  Europe  threatens  us 
with  no  evils  greater  than  these — transplanted 
here,  and  not  unlikelv  to  make  some  danger¬ 
ous  growth.  It  is  true  that  “great  cities  are 
great  sores,”  and  our  danger  of  dangers  is  a 
natural  blood-poisoning  from  those  sores  It 
is  the  mission  of  journals  like  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  an  tagoni-e  this  insidious  venom; 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  “plain  living  and  high 
thinking;”  to  lift  up  and  ennoble  rural  life;  to 
awaken  the  food  producers  to  their  great 
privileges,  and  greater  duties,  as  the  salt  that 
must  keep  our  national  life  sweet  and  pure. 

CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

English  Farm  Life.— The  following  graph¬ 
ic  description  of  the  daily  life  of  a  farmer’s 
family  in  Shopshire,  England,  who  continue 
to  thrive  amid  the  general  agricultural  dis¬ 
tress  there,  may  help  to  answer  one  of  your 
questions  relating  to  farm  profits  now  and  35 
years  ago.  The  account  is  taken  from  Le 
Correspondent,  and  written  by  M.  Anatole 
Langlois.  The  farmer,  William  Bilston,  is 
a  man  of  about  50;  he  has  an  open,  honest- 
looking  face,  browned  by  the  weather.  His 
wife,  who  is  about  45.  is  a  strong,  vigorous 
woman,  and  she  wears  her  working  dress  all 
day  and  every  day  but  Sundays.  She  has  five 
daughters  and  two  sons;  and  they  all  assist  in 
the  farm  work.  They  have  a  lease  of  150 
acres,  and  Mrs.  Bilston  gave  him  this  state¬ 
ment  of  their  daily  life. 

“I  get  up  at  four  and  waken  the  rest  of  the 
family;  my  daughters  soon  make  themselves 
ready,  and  while  some  are  busied  with  indoor 
work  I  go  with  the  others  to  the  yards  to  feed 
the  animals  and  the  poultry.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  do  before  we  have  given  all  they  need 
of  feeding  and  attention  and  have  everything 
tidied  up. 

At  seven  we  have  our  breakfast,  mostly  of 
bread  of  our  own  making  with  milk,  but  we 
always  have  some  meat  on  Sundays.  We 
place  ourselves  around  the  table  standing  and 
wait  till  the  master  makes  us  a  sign  to  sit 
down.  Bilston’s  place  is  in  an  arm-chair  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  he  has  before  him  a 
large  Bible  in  which  are  all  the  records  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages  for  three  gener¬ 
ations  of  the  family.  He  reads  a  chapter 
aloud,  never  less  or  more,  but  sometimes 
makes  some  remarks  to  the  children  on  what 
he  has  read.  At.  noon  we  eat  dinner,  (or 
second  breakfast  as  the  French  writer  calls  it.) 
All  come  to  the  table  freshly  washed  and 
brushed  off,  for  1  can’t  endure  to  see  dust  on 
the  hands  or  the  clothes  at  meal-time.  We 
generally  have  a  good  soup,  and  rice  or  a  pud¬ 
ding,  and  often,  especially  in  winter,  pies  of 
apple  or  other  fruit,  and  on  special  occasions 
plum  cake.  The  men  drink  a  cup  of  cider, 
the  women  drink  milk.  At  four,  we  have  tea, 
and  then  the  girls  and  I  bring  the  cattle  and 
fowls  into  their  stables  and  pens  and  make  all 
right  about  the  yards.  After  that  we  take 
our  needles.  At  nine,  after  supper,  I  make  a 
round  to  see  that  all  are  in  bed  and  all  lights 
out  and  doors  safe.”  tyronne. 

.Farm  Help, — The  cry  for  help— help  in-doors 
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and  help  out- of  doors,  comes  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it? 
Must  we  abandon  our  farms  or  plan  only  so 
much  work  as  we  can  ourselves  do,  with  the 
aid  of  improved  implements.  Is  there  any 
way  by  which  farm  labor  can  be  better  paid 
and  still  leave  a  profit  to  the  farmer  ? 

The  trouble  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
matter,  is  that  the  farmer,  the  producer,  is 
not  getting  a  proper  share  of  the  money  which 
the  consumer  pays  for  the  produce.  Take,  for 
example,  milk  which  is  retailed  for,  say,  eight 
cents  per  quart,  although  the  producer  in¬ 
vests  the  capital  in  the  farm  and  the  cattle, 
does  the  work  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the 
cows,  milking  and  cooling  and  carting  the 
milk  to  the  depot,  does  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  labor,  yet  he  does  not  got  even  one  half 
of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  What  is 
true  of  milk  is  equally  true  of  almost  all  other 
kinds  of  farm  produce. 

The  result  is  the  monopolies  that  do  the  trans¬ 
porting,  and  the  middlemen  who  do  the  re¬ 
tailing  are  able  to  pay  their  help  higher  wages 
then  the  producing  farmer. 

The  cause  of  the  inability  of  the  farmer  to 
compensate  labor  proportionately,  being 
known,  the  remedy  is  evident;  there  must  be 
a  more  equitable  division  of  the  money  which 
the  consumer  pays  for  farm  produce.  It  is, 
however,  far  easier  to  prescribe  a  remedy 
than  to  apply  it.  It  is  evident  that  farmers 
can  do  little  individually,  they  must  organize 
and  co-operate.  They  must  see  to  it  that  our 
laws  are  so  revised  that  all  shall  have  an 
equal  share  for  their  labor  in  producing  and 
distributing.  h.  G.  james. 


Build  a  Cistern.— What  a  lesson  last 
year’s  drought  should  teach  those  who  value 
a  supply  of  pure  water.  All  intelligent 
people  should  know  and  others  should  be 
taught  that  well  water  is  not  always  safe 
and  that  river  sewage  though  al  ways  bad  is 
doubly  dangerous  with  the  water  at  a  low 
stage.  I  read  last  summer  of  a  region  in 
Indiana  where  the  people  hauled  water  in  tanks 
a  distance  of  eight  to  12  miles  from  the  only 
available  source  of  supply,  the  foul  pools 
of  water  in  the  nearly  dry  bed  of  a  usually  fine 
stream.  WRat  a  pitiful  straight  is  thisl 
All  should  know  that  a  well  acts  as  a  drain 
for  all  the  surrouuding  surface  for  a  distance 
of  at  least  four  or  five  times  its  depth.  How 
many  privy  vaults  are  so  far  away?  How 
many  empty  dish  and  household  slops  of  all 
kinds  within  this  radius?  More  than  the  ma¬ 
jority,  I’ll  warrant.  The  water  looks  clear  and 
inviting  to  the  thirsty  one.  Put  it  down;  it’s  a 
wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  typhus  lurks  within 
the  sparkling  cup.  How  much  greater  the 
danger  in  time  of  drought  when  the  well  con¬ 
tains  only  the  dregs!  And  while  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  why  not  carry  the  matter  still  further 
and  provide  better  water  for  the  stock  and 
also  make  provisions  against  drought  by  build¬ 
ing  great  cisterns  at  the  farms  and  saving  the 
water  from  the  large  roofs  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  fall  on  the  manure  pile  to  wash  out  its 
strength, as  it  evidently  does  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  dark,  rich  flood  so  often  seen  issuing 
from  the  corner  of  the  barnyard!  The  waste 
from  this  source,  if  saved,  would,  I  believe, 
be  worth  enough  to  build  the  cistern.  Water 
from  the  barnyard  well  is  unfit  for  human  use; 
why  is  it  good  for  the  stock  which  furnish  us 
with  some  of  our  principal  foods — milk,  cheese 
and  butter  ? 

Those  who  read  the  paper  thoroughly  last 
season  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  typhoid  fever  in  some  places. 
Bad  water  was  the  cause,  and  it  behooves  all 
to  look  well  to  the  source  of  supply,  and  to 
provide  against  drought.  The  writer  knows 
of  no  better  means  at  the  command  of  all 
than  the  one  thus  briefly  noted.  Impurities 
cannot  enter  the  cistern  (well  made)  except 
from  the  top  which  is  under  control.  G.  o.  G. 

Kankakee,  Ills. 


“Wire  Grass”  Seeds— I  have  amused  some 
of  my  neighbors  very  much  by  telling  them 
that  Wire  Grass  slips  were  selling  in  New 
York  (or  offered)  at  $5  and  $(5  dollars  a  barrel. 
The  Bermuda  Grass  is  evidently  the  “Wire 
Grass”  of  our  country  and  is  considered  by 
many  an  intolerable  pest.  In  gardens  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  but  in  the  fields,  while  it  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  labor  of  cultivation,  it  furnishes 
good  grazing  and  improves  the  land.  It  will 
not  grow  on  very  poor  land.  When  once 
started  on  good  soil,  it  is  perennial  in  a  double- 
extra  sense;  it  has  come  to  stay.  I  had  a 
stammering  negro  working  for  me  some  time 
ago,  and  I  told  him  I  had  seen  that  some  one 
was  inquiring  for  Wire  Grass  seed.  He  looked 
startled  and  said,  “W-w-well— I  think  ha-that 
man  is  out  of  b-b-b-business  and  w-w-wants 
s-s-somethiug  to  do.”  Any  quantities  of  it 
might  be  had  here  for  the  digging— thanks  to 
the  digger  too.  I  prize  the  Rural  very  much; 
I  take  more  papers  than  I  ought,  and  thought 
at  one  time  of  stopping  it— but  when  the  time 


came  I  could  not  get  my  consent  to  let  it  go. 
I  believe  in  it  as  an  honest  paper  and  full  of 
good  sense. 

Kings  and  Queens  Co.,  Va.  j.  r.  G. 

Manure  Making. — I  keep  material  enough 
in  my  stables  to  absorb  all  the  liquid  manure 
as  fast  as  made.  I  consider  this  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  I  use  leaves,  straw  and  sawdust 
principally,  the  first  two  for  horses  and  mules 
and  the  sawdust  for  milch  cows  and  cattle  that 
are  fastened  up,  it  being  so  clean  and  conven¬ 
ient.  It  costs  less  to  get  it  also,  and  the  man¬ 
ure  is  in  good  condition  for  handling.  In  hog 
pens  I  use  weeds  as  far  as  they  go  and  supple¬ 
ment  with  the  other  materials.  I  have,  be¬ 
sides,  two  pits  into  which  I  put  yard  rakings, 
leaves,  etc.,  and  turn  the  drainage  from 
kitchen  and  laundry  into  them  by  means  of 
pipes  carried  to  some  distance  from  the  build¬ 
ings.  I  use  them  alternately.  I  obtain  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  material  in  this  way. 

Talledega,  Ala.  E.  A.  B, 

“  Nip  in  the  Bud.” — Everywhere  we  see 
farmers  and  gardeners  who  do  their  ut¬ 
most  in  the  fever  of  the  spring  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil,  apply  manure,  sow  the  best 
seed  they  can  get  ;  and  then,  for  want  of  a 
modicum  of  the  same  attention  later  on  when 
the  heats  and  cares  of  summer  relax  their 
zeal,  they  allow  the  weeds,  unseen  and  un¬ 
heard,  to  overtop  or  compete  with  the  in¬ 
tended  crop,  and  quietly  ruin  it.  Like  fire 
and  water,  and  other  good  servants  weeds  are 
most  useful  to  us  if  kept  strictly  in  place. 
Cut  their  heads  off  at  once  if  they  presume  to 
lift  them  above  those  that  we  appoint  to 
grow  in  their  stead.  The  rule  for  mastering 
weeds  as  well  as  human  or  other  subordinates 
is  to  cheek  effectively  the  first  manifestations 
of  unsubmissiveness.  “w.” 


Manure  Note.— I  use  plenty  of  dry  sand 
(very  dry)  in  my  stables  and  pig-pen.  It 
saves  all  liquid  and  keeps  all  bad  odors  down. 
My  stables  are  built  after  a  plan  I  found  in 
the  R.  N.-Y.,  and  in  two  years’  use  they  have 
paid  me  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper 
would  be  for  many  years.  It  is  best  for  me 
to  apply  stable  manure  in  the  fall,  as  I  have 
more  time  bo  draw  it  then  than  in  spring.  I 
always  have  to  draw  some  in  spring,  or 
rather  I  draw  it  out  in  winter  on  a  sled  and 
spread  it  in  spring.  “  Hampshire.” 

Leeds,  Mass. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  InRure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


ORCHARD  QUERIES. 

F.  B.  B.,  Ottawa,  Mich. — I  have  consider¬ 
able  low  land,  light,  sandy  loam,  in  which  the 
water  stands  within  a  few  inches  of  the  sur¬ 
face  in  winter  or  early  spring,  but  which  can 
be  drained  by  the  first  of  May  to  a  depth  of 
four  feet.  1.  Can  I  safely  plant  an  orchard  of 
apples  or  other  fruits  on  this  land?  2.  If  not 
of  the  ordinary  fruits,  what  kinds  would 
succeed?  3.  If  none  would  do  well,  what 
would  be  the  absolute  requirements,  so  far  as 
drainage  is  concerned,  to  fit  the  land  for  fruit 
growing?  4.  Would  sugar  maples  grow  here? 
5.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  put  Hard  Ma¬ 
ple  on  Soft  Maple  roots  for  setting  out  on  low 
land.  How  and  when  could  it  best  be  done, 
and  what  would  be  the  result  in  timber  and 
sugar? 

Ans.— 1.  While  apple  tree  roots  might  safely 
withstand  occasional  short  immersions,  we 
know  of  no  lengthened  trials  like  that  indi¬ 
cated,  and  dare  not  advise  the  trial.  2.  Of 
the  larger  fruits,  the  apple  would  best  with¬ 
stand  such  conditions.  Of  the  smaller  fruits 
the  currant  (especially  the  black  varieties)  and 
the  gooseberry.  3.  Permanent  drainage  to 
the  depth  of  four  feet  would  doubtless  insure 
at  least  a  tolerable  degree  of  success  with 
most,  if  not  all,  classes  of  fruits.  Still  even 
deeper  drainage  would  be  preferable,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  a  permanent  stratum  of 
water  should  not  be  held  within  reach  of  the 
roots.  4.  The  Sugar  Maple  (Acer  saccharinum) 
usually  occurs  only  upon  well-drained  soils. 
Its  permanent  success,  under  the  conditions 
mentioned,  must  be  regarded  as  at  the  least 
doubtful.  5.  There  is  such  marked  dissimi¬ 
larity  between  the  two  species  of  maple,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  texture  and  general  character  of 
the  woody  growths,  that  there  is  much  doubt 


of  the  success  of  the  process  of  grafting  the 
one  upon  the  other.  Actual  trial — possibly  a 
lengthened  one — would  be  required  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  question.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
experiment  has  not  been  tried.  It  could  best 
be  done  by  the  growing  of  stocks  from  seed, 
and  whip  grafting  them,  very  early  in  spring, 
before  the  earliest  movement  of  the  sap,  as 
indicated  by  the  swelling  of  the  buds. 

WHEN  TO  CUT  HAY. 

W.  B.  K.,  Sherrill' a  Ford,  N.  C.—  For  the 
best  results,  at  what  stage  should  clover  hay 
be  cut,  when  the  seed  is  the  principal  thing 
sought,  and  how  should  the  hay  be  treated 
thereafter  until  thrashed;  2.  Can  clover  be 
thrashed  on  a  common  wheat  thrasher  suc¬ 
cessfully;  if  so,  how  does  one  have  to  arrange 
the  machine? 

Ans. — With  the  medium  red  clover,  the 
first  crop  is  cut  for  hay  and  the  second  crop 
of  the  same  year,  which  is  the  first  year  after 
seeding,  is  left  for  seed.  When  the  seed  is  ripe, 
which  will  be  about  September,  the  clover  is 
cut  and  dried,  but  it  is  best  to  expose  it  to  the 
weather  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  partly  rot 
the  bulbs  or  pods  in  which  the  seed  is  con¬ 
tained.  The  straw  may  be  thrashed  in  a 
common  thrashing  machine  which  separates 
the  seed  with  the  bulbs  or  chaff ;  this  is  passed 
through  a  clover-huller  which  rubs  off  the 
hulls  and  cleans  the  seed.  There  are  small 
machines  made  for  hulling  clover  by  hand- 
power  where  the  large  hullers  are  not  kept. 


Miscellaneous. 


W.  C.  D.,  Riceville,  Tenn. — 1.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  inclosed  wheat?  Some  call  it 
Golden  Chaff,  others  say  it  is  Velvet  Chaff. 
2.  What  amount  of  the  Mapes  Complete  Man¬ 
ure  should  be  sown  per  acre  with  the  wheat  in 
the  drill  on  thin  land?  How  would  it  do  in 
sowing  1^  bushel  per  acre  to  sow  one-half  of 
the  wheat  and  150  pounds  of  the  fertilizer 
each  way,  making  300  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre. 

Ans. — 1.  We  raised  it  some  ten  years  ago  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Velvet  Chaff.  The  trouble 
with  us  was  that  the  heads  mildewed  badly. 
2.  We  should  not  sow  fertilizer  in  the  drill  at 
all  for  wheat.  But  that  is  not  answering  the 
question.  Wo  have  drilled  in  wheat  both  ways 
and  rather  like  it.  The  amount  of  seed  being 
the  same  per  acre,  each  plant  has  a  better 
chance.  We  should  also  prefer  to  drill  in  the 
fertilizer  both  ways.  It  approaches  more 
nearly  broadcasting. 

R.  K.,  Peaksvillc,  Va.— How  can  I  utilize 
several  huudred  bushels  of  waste  apples  (most¬ 
ly  windfalls)  so  as  to  get  the  most  money  out 
of  them?  How  would  apple  butter  or  apple 
jelly  pay? 

Ans.— Windfall  apples  will  make  very  fair 
jelly,  but  the  best  use  to  which  they  can  be  put 
is  to  make  vinegar.  They  are  ground  and 
pressed  and  the  cider  is  exposed  to  the  air  in 
a  warm  place,  by  causing  it  to  trickle  from 
one  barrel  to  another  down  a  channeled  board 
in  a  zigzag  manner,  thus  giving  the  air  the 
best  opportunity  to  act  upon  the  cider  to  devel¬ 
op  acid  in  it.  Some  vinegar-makers  cause  the 
liquid  to  pass  slowly  through  a  perforated 
vessel  filled  with  beech  shavings  by  which  the 
air  is  enabled  to  effect  the  change  of  the  cider 
into  vinegar. 

A.  B.  A  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  F.— What  exper¬ 
ience  has  the  Rural  had  with  Syringa  Jap- 
onica  the  “Giant  Tree  Lilac.”  Has  the  Rural 
had  any  experience  with  the  “Pyrus  Malus 
Parkmanii?” 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  such  a  lilac.  We 
have  a  single  plant  of  Pyrus  Malus  Park¬ 
manii  bought  of  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  the  past 
spring.  It  is  called  the  Japan  Rose  Tree,  be¬ 
cause  the  buds  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  a 
rose,  being  an  inch  long.  The  flowers  are  said 
to  be  as  double  as  an  ordinary  tea  rose.  Ever 
and  ever  so  much  is  claimed  for  it,  all  of  which 
we  shall  know  about  when  our  own  plant 
gives  us  the  desired  information. 

TJ.  P.  B.,  Canterbury,  Conn.— My  cabbages 
are  covered  with  lice  of  a  gray  color.  I  have 
tried  the  kerosene  emulsion,  but  they  in¬ 
crease  rapidly,  and  threaten  to  devastate  the 
whole  field.  What  can  be  applied  to  stop 
their  ravages,  and  does  the  wet  season  in¬ 
crease  their  number  ? 

Ans. — The  kerosene  emulsion  if  mixed  in 
the  right  proportions  should  exterminate 
them.  It  would  be  well  to  try  more  kero¬ 
sene — on  a  few  plants  only  at  first.  Tobacco 
water  sprayed  upon  the  plants  will  kill 
the  lice. 

W.  D.  H.,  Rockfort,  Ills.— The  Country 
School  Special  of  the  Rural,  will  fully  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  of  agricultural  education 
in  district  schools. 

P.  J.  A.,  Milboro  Springs,  Va. — The  plant 
sent  for  nameisPhacelia  Pursbii — Miami  Mist 
— an  annual  of  no  particular  account. 

I.  H.,  West  Granby,  Conn.— The  plant 
sent  is  Pogonla  verticillaba — unfortunately  it 


has  no  common  name.  It  belongs  to  the  Orchid 
family. 

■  "  -  ■  •••  — 

DISCUSSION. 

ENSILAGE  IN  STACKS  AGAIN. 

C.  S.  Plumb,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.— 

In  the  Rural  of  June  2,  Mr.  Northcott 
writes  concerning  the  method  of  stacking  si¬ 
lage,  as  in  use  in  England,  and  wonders  why 
it  is  not  adopted  in  America.  He  further  re¬ 
fers  to  Mr.  James  Hunt’s  patent  system  of 
stacking.  The  process  above  referred  to  has 
been  slightly  tried  in  this  country.  Mr.  James 
Wood,  of  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  imported  two  of 
Mr.  Hunt’s  compresses  from  England  in  the 
summer  of  1887.  I  think  very  likely  Mr. 
Hunt  was  the  first  person  to  bring  these  im¬ 
plements  to  the  United  States.  One  press  Mr. 
Wood  kept,  the  other  he  sent  to  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  where  the 
experimental  work  with  it  fell  to  my  charge. 
My  report  on  this  work  will  be  found  in  the 
New  York  Station  report  for  1887,  page  73. 
About  ten  tons  of  meadow  and  Hungarian 
grass  were  placed  in  the  stack,  and  all  the 
conditions  were  made  as  favorable  as  possible 
for  its  preservation.  The  directions  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Hunt  were  very  carefully  followed. 
About  the  sides  the  silage  was  discolored  and 
spoiled  to  a  depth  of  about  24  inches.  At  the 
bottom  the  loss  varied  from  two  to  six  inches. 
The  silage  as  preserved  was  good,  and  was 
relished  highly  by  the  cattle.  The  stack  was 
14x14x8  feet,  the  latter  being  the  hight  at  the 
time  pressure  was  first  applied.  Within  a 
week  the  silo  stack  was  reduced  to  a  hight  of 
4J4  feet.  The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  ordinary  hay  press  can  have  an  idea  as  to 
how  this  silo  press  acts,  as  it  works  on  about 
the  same  principle.  Whether  or  no  Mr.  Wood 
made  use  of  his  press  last  year  I  cannot  say. 
If  he  did,  for  one  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
of  his  results. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  expect  to  publish  Col.  Wood’s 
experience  soon. 

J.  A.F.,  Crawfordsville,  Iud.— It  is  curi¬ 
ous  how  a  really  true  statement  may  be  mis¬ 
leading.  This  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
statement  of  the  Director  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  that  none  of  the  so- 
called  new  varieties  of  oats  surpasses  the  com¬ 
mon  variety.  Without  doubt  that  is  a  true 
statement,  else  it  would  not  have  been  made, 
and  yet  to  many  it  will  convey  an  erroneous 
and  damaging  opinion.  It  comes,  I  think,  of 
using  the  word  “common”  without  explana¬ 
tion.  It  is  probably  true  as  regards  the  oats 
common  to  Michigan ;  but  it  is  not  true  as  to 
the  common  oats  of  this  section  of  Indiana, 
and  probably  of  many  sections  and  many 
States.  I  say  this  because  the  oats  commonly 
grown  here  weigh  only  28  to  32  pounds  per 
bushel, or  in  the  best  of  seasons  perhaps  35,  while 
Welcome  and  White  Russian  and  Wide-Awake 
always  produce  oats  that  weigh  from  38  to  45 
pounds,  and  they  certainly  produce  as  many 
measured  bushels.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
acceptance  of  that  statement  would  be  much 
to  the  detriment  of  the  farmers  of  a  large 
part  of  the  country. 

I  have  noticed  the  statements  as  to  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  a  number  of  the  varieties  of  oats  and 
they  may  be  substantially  true,  and  yet  there 
seems  reason  to  doubt  it.  For  instance,  the 
Wide-Awake  is  placed  on  the  list  as  belonging 
to  them,  and  yet  no  one  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  see  testifies  personally  to  the  fact.  It 
might  be  assumed  from  the  reading  that  it  was 
so  pronounced  by  the  Iowa  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  but  I  understand  that  it  was  not  grown 
there.  Then  here  we  find  it  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Welcome  in  size  and  appeal  ance  of 
the  grain,  and  it  is  earlier  than  the  White  Rus¬ 
sian,  so  that  it  seems  evident  that  in  these 
three  we  have  three  distinct  varieties. 

H.  A.  W.,  Fluvanna,  N.  Y.— In  the 
Rural  of  June  2,  the  Editor  speaks  of  placing 
his  seed  potatoes  in  a  warm  room  to  sprout  be¬ 
fore  planting.  From  many  years’  experience  in 
cutting  my  potatoes  (good,  perfect  ones)  into 
quarters,  and  rolling  them  in  land  plaster  and 
leaving  them  in  a  warm,  dry  place  to  dry  and 
sprout,  I  calculate  I  increase  the  germination 
from  one  week  to  ten  days  and  the  product¬ 
iveness  very  perceptibly.  This  season  I  dried 
them  until  they  seemed  almost  lifeless,  al¬ 
though  the  sprouts  had  started— in  planting  I 
lacked  a  few  to  finish,  so  I  went  to  the  cellar 
and  took  some  of  the  same  kind  that  were 
nicely  sprouted— some  a  half-inch  long— and 
finished  with  these.  Those  dried  showed 
themselves  above  ground  five  days  m  advance 
of  those  freshly  cut,  and  now  they  look  more 
rank  and  are  of  a  deeper  green  color.  I  have 
often  dried  a  few  seeds  so  dry  that  they 
sounded  like  sticks  falling  in  the  basket,  and  it 
was  seldom  that  they  failed  to  give  good  results. 

H.  T.  F.,  Lansing,  Mich.— Prof.  Johnson’s 
statement,  in  Bulletin  No.  34,  of  the  Mich. 
Ex.  Station,  in  regard  to  Dakota  Red  and 
Rural  Blush  potatoes  is  correct  so  far  as  the 
specimens  wo  have  are  concerned.  They  do 
resemble  each  other  in  shape  and  color,  and 
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somewhat  in  manner  of  growing.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  former  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
Rural  Blush.  We  do  not  claim  that  they  are 
one  aud  the  same  variety  by  any  means ;  but 
in  our  description  we  say  one  resembles  the 
other,  which  is  true  with  the  tubers  which  we 
have  grown  for  two  succeeding  years. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  received  the  Dakota  Red  for 
trial  before  it  was  introduced.  In  quality,  it 
is,  as  grown  with  us,  quite  inferior,  while  the 
Blush  is  one  of  the  best  potatoes  we  know  of. 
We  are  in  hopes  it  will  be  found  that  Prof. 
Johnson  has  not  the  true  Blush. 


When  to  Mow  Grass.— Farmer  Cheever, 
of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  says  that  the  best  time 
to  mow  grass  is  in  the  afternoon  after  four 
o’clock.  Dew  will  never  injure  unwilted 
grass,  and  will  drj  off  from  mown  grass  in 
much  less  time  than  from  grass  that  is  standing. 
Grass  cut  in  the  early  morning  while  heavy 
with  rain  or  dew  may  require  most  of  the 
first  day’s  work  to  get  it  free  from  the  water 
upon  it.  Grass  cut  when  free  from  outside 
moisture  will  often  dry  as  perfectly  in  one 
day  as  wet  grass  would  in  two.  Moisture  is 
being  constantly  expelled  from  standing  grass 
by  evaporation  through  the  leaves,  aud  is 
pumped  up  from  the  soil  through  the  roots. 
Grass  cut  and  left  in  swaths  with  the  dew  on 
is  something  in  the  condition  of  cut  flowers 
with  their  stems  set  in  damp  moss  or  a  dish  of 
water.  Grass  cut  between  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoou  and  dark  will  begin  to  dry  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  if  fair,  soon  after  sunrise;  if 
stormy  it  will  not  suffer  till  the  storm  is  over. 

Mr.  Cheever  says  that  the  man  who  is  in  a 
constant  worry  for  fear  of  bad  hay  weather 
to-morrow,  is  pretty  sure  to  let  his  grass. stand 
till  overripe  before  cutting  it;  he  is  likely  to 
cut  his  grass  in  clear  weather  and  have  to 
make  it  into  hay  as  best  he  may  in  cloudy. 
Grass  fully  grown  and  past  the  bloom,  if  cut 
with  the  dew  off  and  frequently  stirred  with 
the  tedder,  will  dry  sufficiently  in  the  forenoon 
to  begin  to  cart  immediately  after  noon. 

If  hay  is  put  in  a  little  too  green  so  it  heats 
more  than  it  should,  tread  it  down  as  solidly  as 
possible  to  keep  the  air  out.  We  fork  over 
manure  to  heat  it,  but  tramp  it  down  with 
hogs  or  otherwise  to  prevent  heating.  Heat¬ 
ing  in  the  mow  is  a  drying  process,  and  if  the 
heat  is  kept  moderate  by  hard  treading  the 
hay  will  dry  without  injury. 

SAMPLES. 


Mr.  Gould  says,  in  the  Weekly  Press,  that 
stagnant  water  and  swamp  water  are  both 
teeming  with  microscopic  life,  and  also  bad 
forms  of  vegetable  growth,  and  so  tenacious 
are  many  of  these  forms  that  they  are  not  ex¬ 
terminated  by  passing  through  the  digestive 
apparatus  of  the  animal  and  actually  go  into 
the  blood,  and  thence  to  the  milk,  which  is 
only  blood  slightly  changed  by  divesting  it 
of  color,  etc.  Professor  Babcock,  late  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  found  on  examination  that  these  spores, 
ound  in  some  bad  cheese,  rendering  it  worth¬ 
less,  were  identical  with  the  germs  of  spores 
in  stagnant  water  which  the  cows  were  in  the 

habit  of  drinking  . . 

Improve  the  dairy,  continues  Mr.  Gould. 
Clean  up  the  old  barn  and  stable,  whitewash 
the  stalls,  keep  lots  of  litter  and  a  sprinkle  of 
land  plaster — don’t  use  lime — to  keep  the  stable 
sweet  and  odorless.  Drill  in  lots  of  fodder 
corn.  Take  care  of  it,  aud  feed  it  through 
the  later  Summer.  Feed  some  bran  all  the 
time,  to  help  make  lots  of  good  blood  out  of 
which  to  form  milk.  Treat  the  cow  kindly 
every  day  in  the  year.  Try  and  raise  some 
good  Guernsey,  Jersey  or  Holstein  calves. 
Raise  some  oats  on  which  to  feed  then.  Don’t 
feed  them  corn  meal.  Make  the  stable  warm 
and  comfortable.  Commence  now  to  do 
those  things.  Keep  right  on  two  years  and 

then  see  if  dairying  don’t  begin  to  pay! . 

One  farmer  of  Michigan,  as  he  states  before 
the  Webster  Farmers’  Club,  cuts  clover  hay 
when  in  full  bloom,  draws  it  as  soon  as  it  will 
answer,  packs  it  closely  and  excludes  all  the 
air  possible  from  the  barn.  He  cuts  Timothy 

before  it  blossoms  to  avoid  dust . 

Prof.  Sanborn  repeats,  in  a  recent  lecture, 
that  to  delay  in  cutting  grass  is  in  the  interest 
of  poverty,  a  wrong  to  our  families  in  robbing 
them  of  the  means  of  advancement,  rest  and 
culture.  j’Better  two  days  too  early  than  two 
days  too  late.”  Never  allow  the  seed  to  ma¬ 
ture.  He  who  waits  for  the  seed  to  mature 
before  mowing,  throws  away  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  part  of  the  plant  and  takes  the  husk. . . 

Mr.  Haaff,  the  popularize!-  of  dehorning, 
takes  Prof.  Plumb  of  the  Tennessee  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  severely  to  task  for  his  method 
of  dehorning  and  for  several  statements  made 
in  his  account  thereof.  He  says,  in  the  Breed- 
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er’s  Gazette,  that  it  is  unfair  to  judge  of  the 
pain  a  bovine  suffers  in  dehorning  by  its  bel¬ 
lowing.  It  is  just  as  likely  an  evidence  of 
fright  as  of  pain.  He  says  that  if  cows  are 
accustomed  to  stanchions  there  is  usually  no 
bellowing  at  all . 

Again,  Mr.  Haaff  says  that  the  animals  de¬ 
horned  were  all  of  them  handled  in  a  manner 
entirely  objectionable.  It  took  20  minutes 
to  dehorn  the  first  steer,  and  18  minutes  to  de¬ 
horn  the  second.  If  any  man  following 
proper  directions  were  to  occu  py  more  than 
three  minutes  in  securing  aud  dehorning  an 
animal,  Mr.  H.  would  pronounce  him  a  bung¬ 
ler  . 

He  further  states  that  if  the  engravings 
published  in  Prof.  Plumb’s  bulletin  and  re¬ 
produced  by  a  number  of  farm  papers,  are 
fair  representations  of  the  horns  removed, 
every  single  animal  of  them  will  have  stub 
horns  even  to  the  old  ten-year  cow . 

It  is  a  truth,  as  old  as  it  is  deep-rooted  in 
fact,  that  when  the  “crowd” — to  use  a  com¬ 
mon  expression— loses  faith  and  abandons  in 
despair  any  particular  branch  of  farm  hus¬ 
bandry,  those  who  “hold  their  breath”  until 
the  strain  is  past,  as  a  rule,  come  much  nearer 
averaging  up  a  profit  in  their  business  for  a 
series  of  years  than  their  easier  stampeded 
neighbors  who,  like  so  many  weather-cocks, 
change  their  practice  with  every  varying 
wind  that  blows.  The  Breeder’s  Gazette  says 
that  it  holds  out  no  false  beacons  of  probable 
dazzling  prices  or  profits  to  the  breeders  and 
feeders  of  cattle  stock,  but  merely  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  old  admonition  that  the  time  to 
buy  and  the  time  to  hold  fast  is  when  one’s 
neighbors  are  losing  confidence.  No  man 
who  has  the  grass  to  carry  the  stock  can  lose 
by  the  purchase  of  pure-bred  cattle  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  at  the  prices  now  ruling  at  many 
local  sales . 

Waldo  F.  Brown  tells,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Weekly  Press,  of  a  device  for  protecting  melon 
and  cucumber  vines,  which  is  simpler  and 
much  cheaper  than  using  boxes  or  frames 
covered  with  netting.  Stick  four  stakes  in 
the  ground  about  the  hill,  inclosing  a  space, 
say,  six  inches  square,  the  stakes  being  driven 
so  as  to  stand  four  inches  above  the  soil.  Then 
cover  these  stakes  with  pieces  of  cheap  muslin 
or  netting  so  that  the  edges  can  be  firmly  se¬ 
cured  on  every  side  by  the  soil  or  stones.  Mr. 
Brown  says  the  protection  is  perfect.  A  man, 
he  says,  can  carry  in  one  hand  enough  covers 
for  100  hills,  and  when  dried  and  put  away  for 
the  next  year,  1,000  of  them  can  be  stored  in  a 
box  two  feet  square  . 

Major  Alvord  said  before  the  Conn.  Board 
of  Agriculture, that  he  is  not  among  those  who 
make  serious  objections  to  coloring  butter. 
There  are  various  preparations  by  which  but¬ 
ter  can  be  colored  to  any  degree  which  is  de¬ 
sired,  and  he  does  not  see  any  objection  to  do¬ 
ing  it,  because  it  is  merely  coloring,  as  salt  is 
flavoring.  We  have  no  use  for  salt  in  butter 
except  to  make  it  more  palatable  to  us,  and  we 
have  no  use  for  color  in  butter  except  to  make 
it  more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Major  Alvord 
prefers  a  cow  that  will  do  this  for  him, 
but  if  she  doesn’t  do  it  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  use  coloring  matter . 

Plumbago  Capensis,  planted  out  in  a  warm, 
sunny  place,  makes  one  of  the  prettiest  aud 
fullest  of  summer-blooming  plants,  and  its 
bluo  flowers  are  very  distinct  from  anything 
else  we  have  in  the  garden.  So  says  Mr.  Fal¬ 
coner  in  the  American  Florist.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  used  this  beautiful  plant  in  rockeries.  It 
will  stand  heat  and  drought . 

He  says  that  variegated  funkias  are  as  or¬ 
namental  as  fancy  caladiums.  Try  a  bed. 
Use  F.  ovata  in  the  middle,  F.  lancifolia  next, 
and  border  with  F.  undulata,  of  course  the 
variegated  forms  only,  and  plant  in  rich,  well- 
drained  soil  and  where  shaded  from  sunshine. 

A  writer  in  Science  makes  the  statement 
in  a  positive  way  that  if  a  person  holds  his 
breath,  bees,  wasps,  and  hornets  can  bo  hand¬ 
led  with  impunity.  “The  skin  becomes  sting- 
proof.” . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 


Ohio  Farmer: 

“What  great  difference  can  there  be 

’Twixt  prefix  dis  aud  prefix  de?” - 

From  the  last  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton,  the  late  editor  of  the  London  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Gazette:  “1.  The  man  who  most  of  all 
needs  to  do  his  duty  is  the  master!  2.  Not 
being  able  to  do  all  the  work  myself,  I  must, 
somehow,  get  those  who  can  work  to  work  for 
me — 

(a)  intelligently, 

( b )  energetically, 

(c)  affectionately, 

(cl)  confidently. 

I.  Order  is  Heaven’s  first  law. 

II.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 

HI.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 

doing  well.” - E.  M.  Upson,  of  Dakota: 

“The  natural  breedingktime  for  the  colt  is  the 


spring  season,  and  to  raise  good  colts  success¬ 
fully  I  believe  we  must  follow  nature  as  close¬ 
ly  as  possible.” - Husbandman:  “The man 

who  has  two  sides  to  his  character  is  sure  to 
be  false  in  one  of  them,  and  almost  as  sure  to 

be  false  in  both.” - “Hard  is  the  fate  of 

the  faithful  labox-er  who  has  gone  to  his  tasks 
every  work-day  through  20,  30,  or  40  years 
and  has  not  saved  something  to  support  him¬ 
self  and  family  in  age,  yet  such  cases  are  com¬ 
mon,  simply  because  the  habit  of  provident 

saving  has  not  yet  been  established.” - 

N.  Y.  Times:  “For  the  farmers  to  form  a 
grand  pool,  or,  as  it  is  termed  now,  a  trust, 
will  be  clearly  impracticable  from  its  inherent 
unwieldiness  and  want  of  cohesion.  The  best 
interests  of  the  farmers  always  will  and  must 
lie  in  the  highest  cultivation  of  the  land,  in 
economical  administration  of  their  affairs 
and  in  wisely  catering  to  the  public  wants  by 
furnishing  all  desirable  products  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality,  and  then  in  exercising  their  poli¬ 
tical  rights  and  power  to  serve  their  own  in¬ 
terests  as  well  as  they  possibly  can  by  united 
efforts.”  .  .  .  “A  dairyman  whose  farm 
is  devoted  wholly  to  making  butter,  and  who 
— if  he  is  a  wise  and  provident  man — will 
purchase  some  of  the  cheap  concentrated  foods 
for  his  cows  and  will  for  the  sake  of  essential 
cleanliness  use  a  large  quantity  of  litter  and 
absorbents,  cannot  help  but  enrich  his  land 
very  rapidly,  for  he  is  always  adding  to  it 
and  taking  nothing  from  it.  But  the  farmer 
who  sells  hay  or  straw  or  grain  is  part¬ 
ing  with  the  vital  energy  of  his  land,  and 
is  rapidly  reducing  it  to  poverty. - 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Dakota  Territory. 

Alexandria,  Hanson  Co.,  June 2. — I  never 
saw  it  rain  so  continuously  for  a  month  or 
five  weeks  as  it  has  done  here  since  the  last 
week  in  April— rain,  rain,  rain,  until  the 
ground  is  full  and  men  who  have  dug  wells 
100  feet  deep  and  failed  to  get  water  find  it 
now  in  making  a  post  hole.  Much  corn  has 
rotted  in  the  ground,  and  what  has  come  up 
looks  as  if  it  had  the  “yellows.”  Many  have 
planted  large  areas,  and  the  outlook  is  sad 
enough.  Some  are  sowing  flax  where  they 
had  planted  corn.  It  has  been  so  wet  and  cold 
that  even  the  weeds  have  been  unable  to  make 
a  healthy  growth.  It  has  not  rained  for  three 
days.  Is  warmer.  Don’t  say  it  cannot  rain  in 
Dakota!  t.  h,  y. 

Kansas. 

Conway,  McPherson  Co.,  June  4. — My  last 
report.  May  1st,  said  my  own  corn  was  plant¬ 
ed;  it  is  now  plowed  the  second  time.  Corn 
generally  is  a  good  stand,  and  looks  well  and 
clean,  though  small  for  the  season.  Up  to 
May  20  prospects  were  quite  fair  for  all  kinds 
of  crops,  since  which  time  it  has  been  too  dry. 
Wheat  began  heading  very  low,  and  is  now 
full  of  bugs,  and  without  an  excess  of  rain 
soon  it  will  be  ruined.  Oats  promised  well, 
and  grew  very  evenly,  of  a  good  growth;  but 
early  oats  have  been  heading  for  a  week  past 
— too  short  to  cut.  Good  rains  soon  would 
cause  further  growth.  Late  oats  still  of  good 
color,  but  very  short.  Within  the  past  five 
days  there  have  been  two  showers,  wetting 
oats  and  wheat  ground  about  two  inches  each 
time.  No  bugs  in  the  oats,  but  in  some  fields 
of  corn  where  volunteer. wheat  came  up  they 
are  thick,  and  the  young  ones  hatching  out. 
The  giving  or  withholding  of  rain  within  the 
next  few  days  will  determine  the  cereal  crop. 

J.  M.  R. 

Topeka,  Shawnee  Co.,  June  9.— Several 
days  on  the  railroad  enable  me  to  report  that 
wheat  prospects  in  this  State  are  good,  though 
the  average  is  limited  to  a  small  area.  Corn 
is  also  looking  well,  though  short  for  June. 
Oats  are  heading  out  well,  though  almost  too 
short  for  the  reaper.  Pastures  are  also  short, 
and  cattle  thin.  Rain  is  needed  in  many  sec¬ 
tions.  Farmers  have  a  degree  of  anxiety  in 
regard  to  their  crops  that  amounts  to  mental 
distress.  s.  w.  h. 


Horslord’s  Acid  Phosphate 

For  Sunstroke. 

It  relieves  the  prostration  and  nervous  de¬ 
rail  genient.— Adu. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
2S  cts-  in  stamps.  2J<-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail, 
SI. 20-  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5. 
1. a  JcStm-on  Ci  Co.,  P.  O,  Box  21  IS, Boston,  Mono, 


A  LIST  OF  ALUM  BAKING  POWDERS. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the 
published  by  the  public  au- 
being  made  from  alum: 

Davis, 


baking  powders 
thorities  as 
Kenton, 

Silver  Star, 

Forest  City, 

One  Spoon, 

Patapsco, 

Empire, 

Gold. 

\ eteran, 

Cook’s  Favorite, 

Sun  Flower, 

Jersey, 

Buckeye, 

Peerless, 

Crown, 

VVIi  eel  er’s, 

Carleton, 

Gem, 

Scioto, 

Zipp’s  Crape  Crystal 
Geo.  Washington, 
Fleur  de  Ids, 
Feather  Weight, 


A.  &  P. 

Ilenkle, 

Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Enterprise, 

Can’t  Be  Heat, 
Eureka, 
International, 
Puritan, 

Allmny  Favorite, 
Golden  Sheat. 
Burnett’s  Perfect 
State, 

Silver  King, 
Welcome, 

Old  Colony, 

Crystal, 

Centennial, 

Gem. 

Windsor, 

Sovereign, 

Daisy. 


alum  baking  powder  besides  those  so  far  ex¬ 
amined  and  named  by  the  authorities.  Most 
of  the  baking  powders  sold  in  bulk,  by  weight, 
and  all  sold  with  a  gift  or  present,  are  said  to 
be  of  this  description. 


Prof.  Wiley,  Chemist  in  Chief  of  the  De 
partmentof  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
says:  “The  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders  in 
large  quantity,  in  place  of  other  acid  salts, 
should  be  prohibited  bylaw.” 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


CAMPAIGN  BIOGRAPHIES 


wm  be  first  out.  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  go 
like  wildfire.  Secure  territory  at  once  Address 
HUB  BA  It D  B  ROT  II K  ItS.  Ph  iTadelphia, 
Boston,  or  Chicago. 


nUTTON  GRINDER 

*^PerfectMowing  -  A  Y  A  t"\ 


Machine  Knife 
Urinder, 


15000 

Machines  in  actual 
use  testifying  to  its 
merits. 


Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing 
Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
H  1BGAMIM  MANUF’G.  CORPORATION, 
Main  Office:  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Successors  to  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co..  189  Watek  St.,  N.  Y. 


QUCKEYE 


4->  > 

-a  (o  > 

©  ©  o 


'WROUGHT  IRON 

Punched  M  Fenca 


Suitahlo  for  Private  IUmHoocm,  Parka.  Court  Houmi,  Cometorha  orPahl 
Orouoda— matlo  nthor  Plain  or  Ornamental  Also,  manufacturer#  of  tba 
I  EON  TURBINE  WIND  ENGINES,  BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMPS 

.  ,  .  buckeye  lawn  mowers,  etc 

Bendfor  Ulnjtratod  Catalogooa  and  Price,  to  C  ; 

_  MAST.  FOOS  &  CO..  Springfield.  Ohio 


fences™ 

FARMERS 


PRETTIEST, 

CHEAPEST, 

MOST 

DURABLE. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  and  clear 
$10  to  $25  per  day.  Full  particulars  with 
testimonials.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

STANDARD  MFC„<30.Cincinnati,0. 


BRICK 


TILE 


MACHINERY 


AND 

HERS. 

IN  THE 
WORLD 


AND 


P.  O.  Box  13 


EVAPORATOR 

For  M  A  P  L  E, 
SORGHUM, 
CIDER,  and 
Fruit  Jellies. 
Has  a  corrugated 
pan  over  firebox, 
doubling  boiling 
capacity ;  small 
i  interchangeable  syrup 
Ipans  (connected  by 
r  siphons),  easily  han¬ 

dled  for  cleansing  and  storing; 
.  and  a  perfect  automatic 
’regulator.  TheChampion 
is  as  great  an  improvement 
over  the  Cook  pan  as  the 
latter  was  over  the  old  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 
rail.  Catalogues  Free.  Mention  this  paper. 

VH.  GRIMM  &  CO,,  HUDSON,  OHIO. 
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TnE  R.  New-Yorker  for  the  coming 
campaign  desires  to  be  represented  at  all 
the  leading  fairs,  farmers’  institutes,  etc. 
in  the  country,  and  to  have  active,  relia¬ 
ble  agents  in  every  county.  Liberal  terms 
will  be  granted  upon  application. 

The  great  potato  grower,  T.  B.  Terry, 
writes  us,  under  date  of  June  9,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “I  put  in  a  row  some  40  rods  long 
with  potato  fertilizer,  1.000  pounds  per 
acre,  by  your  method.  We  now  think  it 
the  best  row  in  the  lot  ;  but  perhaps  that 
is  because  we  want  it  to  be.  Time  will 
tell.  A  row,  machine-planted,  with 
1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  does  not 
now  look  as  well. 


Mr.  Robert  Douglas  tells  us  that  the 
White  Pine  will  stand  trimming  as  well 
as  the  common  Hemlcck,  and  that  it  may 
in  the  same  way  be  used  for  hedges  and 
thick  planting.  We  are  sorry  to  learn 
from  him  that  the  Umbrella  Pine  (Scia- 
dopitys  verticillata\  so  hardy  in  the  East 
and  so  notably  distinct  withal,  is  not 
hardy  in  Illinois.  So,  likewise,  Alccck’s 
Spruce,  the  Oriental  Spruce,  the  Tiger’s- 
tail  Spruce  and  even  the  common  Hemlock, 
among  the  choicest  of  conifers,  do 
not  thrive  in  his  State.  It  is  not  the  cold 
but  the  drying  winds  and  violent  alterna¬ 
tions  of  freezing  and  thawing  peculiar  to 
the  climate  that  do  the  damage. 

. -■■■■ 

TnE  agricultual  teacher  or  writer  who 
habitually  uses  the  word  “phosphate” 
in  writing  about  chemical  fertilizers  does 
wrong.  There  is  nothing  that  so  mixes 
the  farmer  who  is  beginning  the  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers  as  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  “phosphate.”  There  are 
fertilizers  as  thoroughly  different  from 
“phosphates”  as  clover  is  different  from 
Timothy.  As  well  use  the  word  “hay” 
in  speaking  of  dried  fodder  of  any  kind 
as  to  use  “phosphate”  as  many  writers  do. 
This  is  a  good  point  to  remember.  Men 
who  are  best  qualified  to  know  better  are 
frequently  guilty. 


Southern  dairying  has  been  for  the  past 
few  years  gaining  in  popularity.  The 
grade  Jersey  is  the  dairy  cow  for  the 
South ;  there  she  reaches  her  highest  ex¬ 
cellence.  The  demand  for  good  Jersey 
grades  in  the  Gulf  States  exceeds  that 
for  any  other  class  of  cattle.  Various 
Breeders’  Associations  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  and  systematizing  the  trade 
in  Jersey  grades  have  been  successfully 
formed  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  The 
pedigrees  of  these  grades  on  the  sires’ 
side  are  carefully  kept  and  the  records  of 
the  mother  are  also  considered.  South¬ 
ern  dairymen  are  planning  their  business 
well  in  thus  securing  recognition  for 
their  most  profitable  dairy  cow.  The 
creamery  business  has  found  many  friends 
in  Mississippi.  The  first  one  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  State  Agricultural  College 
where  all  could  observe  its  wrorking. 

♦  ♦  »  ■ 

TnE  dairymen  who  have  written  the 
calf  notes  this  week  are  well  agreed  on 
one  point.  It  is  folly  to  try  to  raise  a 
calf  from  a  poor  cow.  It  is  wrong  to 
keep  a  poor  cow,  but  it  is  worse  to  per¬ 
petuate  her  inferiority.  The  sire  is  evi¬ 
dently  more  than  “half  the  herd”  in  the 
opinion  of  these  dairymen.  A  standard 
dairy  notion  has  been  that  a  calf  could 
not  be  well  started  without  feeding  it 
new  milk  for  the  first  two  months  and 
skimmed  milk  for  the  next  four  months  of 
its  life.  Here  we  have  men  who  raise 
first-rate  dairy  cows  in  sections  where  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  milk  for 
feeding.  One  point  made  by  Mr.  Talcott 
should  be  remembered  by  farmers  who 
have  the  choice  of  several  bulls.  With 
little  known  about  the  ancestors  of  the 
different  bulls,  it  will  be  well  to  pick  out 
the  one  with  the  best  development  of  the 
imperfect  teats  and  udder. 

- - 

It  is  with  much  sympathetic  regret 
that  we  announce  the  death  of  George 
Noyes,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Massachusetts  Ploughman,  and  Treasurer 

the  George  Noyes  Ploughman  Company 


for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  After 
an  illness  of  several  weeks,  he  passed 
away  calmly  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June 
12,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  After  leav¬ 
ing  school  be  entered  the  office  of  the 
Norkfolk  Democrat,  and  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  journalism  nearly  ever  since. 
About  25  years  ago  he  bought  the  Plough¬ 
man  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Flint 
made  it  for  many  years  one  of  the  best 
of  New  England  agricultural  papers.  He 
was  an  energetic,  persieent  worker  and  a 
cordial,  courteous  gentleman.  He  was 
never  married,  being,  as  he  used  to  say, 
wedded  for  life  to  this  journal.  He  leaves 
two  brothers,  and  also  two  sisters  with 
whom  he  had  for  years  made  his  home. 
Ilia  less  is  a  serious  ore  to  agricultural 
journalism  and  will  be  regretted  by 
thousands  of  friends. 


The  only  advantage  we  can  see  in  buy¬ 
ing  sizable  trees  is  that  for  the  first  few 
years  they  are  less  liable  to  accidents 
from  being  trodden  upon,  while  they  are 
helpful  in  giving  a  finished  appearance  to 
new  grounds. 

•  »  * 

THE  MILLERS  AND  THE  FARMERS. 


We  are  now  glad  to  announce  what 
hitherto  we  cared  only  to  i  ntimate— that  we 
shall  be  able  to  send  to  all  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  apply,  in  good  time  for  next  sea¬ 
son’s  planting,  one  potato  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  No.  2.  Of  all  our  many  seed¬ 
lings,  the  result  of  10  years’  work,  this  is 
the  first  we  have  desired  to  introduce  Of 
the  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  varieties 
tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  it  seems  to 
us,  taken  all  in  all,  the  closest  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  may  not  prove  so  valuable  else¬ 
where.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
No.  3  is  somewhat  less  shapely  than  the 
No.  2, but  it  out-yields  it,  though  the  No. 
2  has  produced  at  the  rate  of  over  800 
bushels  to  the  acre.  No.  4  has  not  only 
out-yielded  No.  3,  but  has  given  the  high¬ 
est  yield  of  any  potato  ever  raised  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The  No’s.  3  and  4  will 
also  be  distributed  among  our  subscribers, 
and  finally  introduced  to  the  potato  grow¬ 
ing  public  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  stock  for 
the  purpose  can  be  grown.  We  will,  in 
due  time,  advise  our  readers  when  to  send 

in  their  applications. 

- - 

Well,  the  first  of  our  hybrid  roses  be¬ 
tween  the  Japan  or  Ramanas  Rose  (R. 
rugosa)and  Harrison’s  Yellow, has  bloomed 
and  the  flower  is  a  surprise  to  us.  It  has 
20  petals  and  the  color  is  far  away  from 
that  of  either  its  papa  (yellow)  or  its 
mamma  (a  light  pink.)  The  color  is  al¬ 
most  that  of  Gen.  Jacq.  No  one  will 
doubt  the  parentage  of  this  rose  when  we 
repeat  that  we  have  never  planted  a  rose 
seed  other  than  of  Rosa  rugosa,  and  that 
up  to  one  year  after  these  seedlings  were  in 
existence,  no  other  pollen  but  Harrison’s 
had  been  used.  The  foliage  is  beautiful, 
being  longer  and  more  pointed  than  the 
Japan,  of  a  light- green  color,  and  thick, 
firm  texture  without  its  wrinkles.  The 
plant  is  wonderfully  vigorous  and  shapely. 
An  engraved  photograph  of  foliage,  buds 
and  flowers  will  appear  later. 

The  60  hybrids  (produced  last  year)  be¬ 
tween  Rosa  rugosa,  with  pollen  from 
many  different  roses,  are  all  doing  well. 
Possibly  a  few  of  these  may  bloom  during 
the  summer. 


During  a  call  at  this  office,  Mr.  Robert 
Douglas,  everywhere  so  well  known  for 
his  benevolent  endeavors  to  promote  the 
interests  of  ornamental  and  economic  tree¬ 
planting  for  nearly  half  a  century,  told 
us  the  following  incident,  which  should 
prove  of  exceeding  value  to  those  who 
have  evergreen  trees  to  buy:  In  the 
spring  of  1850  he  bought  and  planted  a 
lot  of  Norway  Spruces,  three  to  four  feet 
in  hight,  for  two  dollars  each  At  the 
same  time  he  bought  and  planted  a  lot  of 
small  ones  varying  in  hight  from  eight 
to  10  inches,  for  10  cents  each.  In  lets 
than  10  years  (it  might  have  been  eight) 
the  10-inch  trees  were  as  large  as  the  two- 
dollar  trees  and  of  a  better  shape.  In  any 
estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of 
such  trees,  the  difference  in  freight  and 
cost  of  handling  and  the  greater  liability 
of  the  larger  trees  to  die,  are  considera¬ 
ble  items  in  favor  of  the  small  trees. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  R.  N-Y. 
is  making  a  similar  experiment  now.  One 
hundred  little  trees— consisting  of  Blue 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  etc.,  were  secured 
from  Mr.  Douglas’s  nursery,  Waukegan, 
Ills.,  the  past  spring,  by  mail.  The  en¬ 
tire  package  was  not  over  12  inches  long 
by  10  thick.  These  were  set  out  in  a  field 
in  rows  three  feet  apart,  two  feet  apart  in 
the  rows.  Every  one  has  lived  and  most 
of  them  have  made  a  healthy  new  growth. 


The  last  session  of  the  Millers’  National 
Convention  opened  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Thursday.  The  first  resolution  evi¬ 
dently  looks  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Flour  Trust.  Here  it  is:  “Resolved,  that 
the  Executive  Committee  take  steps  to  se¬ 
cure  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the 
merchant  milling  capacity  of  each  State 
to  agree  to  submit  to  their  control  the 
output  of  the  country,  and  as  soon  as  ob¬ 
tained  that  they  take  steps  to  put  the 
same  into  effect.”  The  language  is  not 
very  lucid,  ’tis  true,  but  the  intention  is 
quite  plain.  It  was  also  resolved  to  take 
steps  to  ascertain  the  full  milling  capacity 
of  the  States  and  Territories,  also  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  flour  in  this  country  so  as  to 
show  the  relation  of  production  and  con¬ 
sumption,  and  what  is  left  over  for  ex¬ 
port,  with  a  view  to  regulate  supply  and 
demand.  As  in  other  trusts,  the  millers 
of  the  country  want  to  do  less  work  while 
making  more  money,  by  putting  up  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  article,  while 
putting  down  the  price  of  the  raw  mater¬ 
ial — wheat  in  the  present  case.  To  leave 
no  doubt  whatever  of  their  selfish  inten¬ 
tions,  and  to  show  that  they  utterly  disre¬ 
gard  the  interests  of  the  vast  body  of  pro¬ 
ducers  who  supply  them  with  grist,  they 
finally  resolved  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
convention  that  the  duty  on  wheat  should 
be  removed,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  reso 
lution  to  that  effect,  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chairman  on  the  Tariff  Revision  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  present  duty  on  wheat  is  20  cents  a 
bushel, and  if  this  were  removed,  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  entire  Northwest  would  at  once 
have  to  meet  strenuous  competition  from 
the  great  bonanza  wheat  growers  of  Mani¬ 
toba  and  the  whole  Canadian  Northwest 
Territory.  The  great  milling  interests  of 
the  country  are  princi  pally  situated  at  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  other  Northwestern  points 
within  easy  reach  of  the  great  Canadian 
wheat  fields;  hence  the  great  eagerness 
of  the  Millers’  Association  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  one  of  the  few  import  duties 
that  “protect”  agriculture.  Of  course, 
Canada  is  the  only  “foreign”  country 
from  which  competition  in  wheat  is  to 
be  feared ;  but  if  our  northern  friends 
want  the  advantages  of  free  trade  with 
this  country  in  wheat  as  well  as  in  other 
matters,  they  can  easily  obtain  them  by 
joining  the  Union. 


CROP  REPORTS. 


According  to  the  June  crop  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  area 
seeded  to  winter  wheat  in  some  States, 
though  the  average  acreage  of  all  is  but 
slightly  reduced.  In  the  East  and  South 
there  has  been  no  material  loss  of  area  from 
freezing,  but  in  several  of  the  Western 
States  the  loss  has  been  considerable. 
The  apparent  reduction  of  acreage  under 
winter  wheat  as  compared  with  last 
year’s  area  is  about  1,250,000  acres.  The 
amount  of  reduction  is  about  7.2  per 
cent,  for  the  entire  country.  It  is  18  per 
cent,  in  Illinois ;  14  in  Ohio  ;  ten  in 
Michigan  and  nine  in  Indiana.  With 
regard  to  spring  wheat,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  Dakota  and  the  Territories 
further  West  ;  but  a  decrease  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  making 
an  average  decrease  of  one  per  cent,  for 
spring  wheat.  The  area  in  wheat  is 
slightly  below  36,000,000  acres,  and  in  a 
telegram  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
Statistician  Dodge  says  the  returns  indi 
cate,  at  present,  a  probable  yield  of  13 
bushels  per  acre  of  spring  wheat  and  not 
more  than  ten-and-a-half  of  winter. 
With  an  area  of  13,310,000  acres  o:r 
spring  wheat  and  23,000,000  acres  o' 
winter,  the  prospect  for  a  crop  would, 
therefore,  be  414, 000, 000  bushels.  Other 
authorities,  however,  estimate  the  en¬ 
tire  crop  at  not  over  from  375,000,000  to 
400,000,000.  There  appears  to  be  an  in¬ 
crease  of 4. 8  percent,  in  the  area  of  oats 
compared  with  last  year.  Condition  95.4. 
On  June  1,  last  year,  the  condition  was 
91,  and  on  July  1,  it  was  reduced  85.9. 
The  indications  now  are  that  the  crop 
will  equal  or  exceed  750,000,000  bushels, 
or  about  100,000,000  bushels  more  than 
last  year  when  the  production  was  large 
— 659,618,000  bushels. 

The  acreage  in  barley  is  bardv  the  same 
as  last  year.  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
are  credited  with  an  increase  of  one  per 
cent. ;  Minnesota  with  two,  and  Dakota 
and  Iowa  with  10  each.  On  the  other 


land,  California  and  Missouri  report  a 
small  reduction.  The  conditions  average 
38.8,  though  in  California,  the  State  of 
largest  production,  the  condition  is  only 
80.  The  area  in  rye  is  practically  the 
same  as  last  year — condition  93.9. 

The  area  in  cotton  appears  to  have  been 
increased  in  every  State  except  Florida. 
As  usual,  the  increase  is  largest  in  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  A  preliminary  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  acreage  makes  the  increase  two 
percent.,  and  brings  the  aggregate  area 
close  to  19,000,000  acres.  The  general 
average  condition  is  89. 


brevities. 


It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  start  a  crop  of  Hun¬ 
garian  Grass  if  you  fear  a  dearth  of  fodder. 

The  largest  strawberries  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  up  to  this  date  (June  12)  have  been 
picked  from  Bubach  No.  5.  The  quality  is 
very  good. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Chas.  W.  Garfield 
has  been  compelled,  by  reason  of  failing 
health,  to  resign  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Read  what  Mr.  Hales  says  about  feeding 
brewers’  grains  to  chickens,  on  page  412. 
Some  feeders  who  believe  that  clean,  sound 
rye  will  poi  on  poultry,  feed  brewers’  grains. 
Are  they  wise? 

The  next  novelty  in  agriculture  will  be  the 
use  of  ensilage  stacks.  They  are  sure  to  bo 
tried  considerably  during  the  next  few  years. 
Wait  and  see  what  others  think  about  them. 
The  Rural  will  keep  its  readers  informed. 

In  spite  of  all  instructions  to  the  contrary, 
it  appears  that  some  parties  still  persist  in 
shipping  perishable  produce  to  this  market 
on  Saturday.  This  will  not  do.  The  best  mar¬ 
ket  days  here  are  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  R.  N.-Y.,  says  that 
Pyre* h rum  (pure  and  fresh)  or  Buhach  will 
destroy  the  terrible  rose-bug.  Use  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  (made  into  a  paste  with  hot  water) 
to  two  gallons  of  water  and  spray  the  mixture 
upon  infested  plants. 

“  Water  from  the  barnyard  well  is  unfit 
for  human  use  :  why  is  it  good  for  the  stock 
which  furnish  us  with  some  of  our  principal 
food — milk,  cheese  and  butter?”  is  the  poser 
asked  by  a  correspondent  on  another  page  of 
th’s  issue. 

Mrs.  Jack  makes  a  remark  in  another  col¬ 
umn  of  this  issue,  that  inexperienced  persons 
who  propose  to  buy  fruit  trees  would  do  well 
to  heed:  “The  moral  is  to  plant  small  trees, 
for  in  nothing  is  the  value  of  the  motto  ‘make 
haste  slowly’  more  exemplified  than  in  the 
business  of  tree  planting.” 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
while  adhering  to  its  opposition  to  the  Palmer 
pleuro-pneumonia  bill,  withdraws  its  charges 
against  the  Consolidated  Cattle  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  on  which  that  opposition  was  main¬ 
ly  founded.  The  Palmer  bill,  however,  is 
dead  and  this  recantation  can’t  revive  it. 

It  is  common  to  sav  that  a  colt  costs  noth¬ 
ing  to  raise  for  the  first  four  months — while 
he  is  sucking  the  dam.  Is  this  correct?  If 
the  mare  is  to  do  her  regular  work  doesn’t  she 
need  extra  grain  to  provide  for  the  flow  of 
milk?  It  may  be  a  small  matter,  but  let  us 
be  accurate. 

A  friend,  at  Wakeman.  Ohio,  sends  the 
following  concerning  the  Country  Girl  car¬ 
toon.  “I  think  the  Rural  cartoon  of  June 
9.  would  strike  deeper  on  a  person’s  mind 
than  a  volume  written  by  the  best  author  on 
the  same  subject,  because  both  sides  of  the 
subject  are  illustrated,  and  imprinted  on  the 
mind  at  a  glance.” 

Prof.  Cook  makes  a  good  suggestion  on  page 
412.  By  all  means  “let  us  hear  from  others." 
The  Mississippi  Agricultural  College  usually 
conducts  such  a  sale  at  the  annual  commence¬ 
ment.  The  college  stock  is  placed  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  the  surplus  is  sold.  Breders  from 
near-by  portions  of  the  State  send  both  thor¬ 
oughbred  and  graded  stock  to  be  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Orange  Judd,  who  during  the  past 
four  years  has  been  the  editor  and  business- 
manager  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  bids  adieu  to 
his  readers,  his  contract  having  expired.  The 
“separation  is  wholly  due  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  future  division  of  the  emolu¬ 
ments  or  income  of  the  business.”  Mr.  Judd 
and  the  proprietors  part  with  the  fullest  ex¬ 
pressions  of  good-will.  We  are  glad  of  it. 

The  greatest  pest  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is 
the  flea — the  insect  or  a  close  relation  that 
hitherto  has  confined  itself  chiefly  to  turnips, 
cabbages,  radishes  and  the  like.  This  season 
it  has  taken  to  potato  and  tomato  vines,  to 
beans  and  also  many  ornamental  plants.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  cover  our  seedling  pota¬ 
toes  (those  started  from  seed  in  the  house  the 
past  spring)  with  netting  to  save  their  lives. 

Syringa  villosa  is  a  little-known  lilac  in 
this  countr  v.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  Fringe  Tree  (Chionanthus)  and  the  entire 
habit  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  or  French  Lilacs,  while  it  blooms  some 
two  weeks  later.  It  is  now,  June  12,  in  full 
bloom  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  flowers  are 
nearly  white  within,  purplish  without,  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  those  of  the  Common  Lilac 
and  less  fragrant.  It  is  desirable  as  one  of  a 
collection,  but  one  is  enough. 

According  to  the  railroad  charges  published 
yesterday,  the  Iowa  State  R.  R.  Commissioners 
have  substantially  reduced  the  present  rates  20 
per  cent,  on  all  business  within  the  State  limits. 
The  matter  has  been  under  investigation  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  it  was  inevitably  forced 
on  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  that  the 
rates  charged  were  exorbitant.  At  first  they 
proposed  still  further  to  reduce  the  maximum 
charges,  and  it  was  only  the  energetic  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  railroad  companies  that  modified 
their  original  intention.  It  is  a  healthy  sign 
of  the  times  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  of 
such  bodies  interfering  with  railroad'measui  es 
and;,exaction,.in  theirkrespective  States. 
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“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law .” 

WEED-CUTTING  IN  OHIO. 

L.  T.,  Newark ,  Ohio. — What  is  the  law  in 
the  regard  to  cutting  weeds  in  this  State? 

Ans.  The  statute  requires  the  owners  of 
land  adjacent  to  any  line  fence,  when  the  land, 
is  improved  on  both  sides  of  the  same,  to  keep 
all  brush,  briars,  thistles,  or  other  noxious 
weeds  cut  in  the  fence  corners  or  along  the 
line  of  such  fence.  Each  land-owner  takes 
care  of  his  own  side  of  the  fence.  If  the  own¬ 
er  or  tenant  occupying  any  land,  neglects  or 
refuses  to  cut  such  bush,  briars,  thistles,  or 
other  noxious  weeds,  the  owner  or  occupant 
of  land  abutting  on  such  line  fence,  aggrieved 
thereby,  may,  after  giving  such  person  notice 
of  his  intentions,  for  not  less  than  30  days, 
notify  the  trustees  of  the  township  in  which 
such  land  is  situated,  who  shall,  if  there  is 
just  cause  of  complaint,  cause  the  same  to  be 
cut  in  such  a  manner  as  they  may  consider 
best,  either  by  letting  the  work  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  or  by  private  contract,  and  the  cost 
thereof  will  be  certified  to  the  county  treasur¬ 
er  and  collected  with  the  taxes  on  the  land  on 
which  such  work  was  done. 

ASSIGNMENT  OP  INSURANCE  POLICY. 

L.  II.,  New  York. — I  hold  a  ten-years’  en 
dowment  policy  on  my  life,  on  which  I  have 
already  paid  considerably  more  than  half  the 
amount  of  premiums.  The  policy  in  case  of 
my  death  before  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  was 
made  payable  to  a  certain  person,  who  paid 
part  of  the  premium ;  but  if  I  survived  the 
full  amount  was  to  be  paid  to  me.  Can  I 
legally  assign  it  to  another  person,  that  per¬ 
son  hereafter  to  pay  the  premiums  and  to  hold 
the  policy  until  maturity,  when  a  settlement 
is  to  be  made  between  us?  Would  possession 
of  the  policy  and  deed  of  assignment  for  value 
received  entitle  the  holder  to  collect  the  in¬ 
surance  when  due? 

Ans. — If  the  policy  is  made  payable  to  the 
assured  or  his  heirs,  he  may  assign  it  without 
consent,  but  an  assignment  in  order  to  be 
valid  must  have  the  consent  of  all  who  are 
named  in  the  policy  or  are  necessarily  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  Of  course,  the  assignment  must  be 
made  in  agreement  with  the  terms  of  the 
policy  itself,  and  if  the  policy  provides  that  an 
assignment  without  the  assent  of  the  insurers 
is  void,  their  assent  becomes  necessary;  or  if 
the  possible  beneficiaries  are  given  any  con¬ 
tingent  interest  in  an  endowment  policy,  no 
assignment  can  be  made  which  will  deprive 
them  of  it  without  their  consent. 

S.  L.  L.,  Woodlawn,  Ohio. — Is  it  permissible 
for  me  to  lead  the  water  for  some  land  of 
mine  bordering  on  the  highway  into  the 
ditches  by  the  side  of  the  road?  If  so,  can  I 
deepen  the  ditches,  or  get  the  road  supervisor 
to  do  so,  for  greater  facility  in  draining  my 
land? 

Ans. — Ditches  made  by  road  supervisors 
in  public  highways  are  .made  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  the  highways  and  not  private 
lands,  and  the  owners  of  adjoining  farms  have 
no  right  to  drain  their  land  into  such  ditches, 
and  consequently  have  no  right  to  clean  them 
out,  or  to  require  the  supervisors  to  clean  them 
out  except  for  road  purposes. 

S.  T.  M.,  Dayton ,  Ohio. — 1.  If  I  keep  a  pub¬ 
lic  watering  place  by  the  roadside,  can  I  claim 
any  rebate  in  my  road  taxes?  2.  A  neighbor 
killed  a  dog  of  mine  which  was  running  at 
large  on  the  road ;  had  he  any  right  to  do  so? 

Ans. — 1.  No.  There  is  no  law  in  Ohio 
making  any  rebate  in  taxes  because  a  man 
keeps  a  public  watering  place.  2.  In  Ohio 
anybody  can  legally  kill  a  dog  running  at 
large  away  from  the  premises  of  the  owner 
or  the  person  who  harbors  it;  but  going  on  the 
road  outside  such  premises  cannot  be  consider¬ 
ed  running  at  large. 


A  correspondent  writes  from  Alexandria, 
Hanson,  Co.,  Dakota:  Last  week  seven  cut¬ 
throats  did  our  county  out  of  $1,000  or  more. 
They  got  $132  out  of  our  town  (Hanson!.  They 
represented  themselves  as  agents  for  school 
supplies,  and  got  the  indorsement  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty  School  Commissioner.  From  him  they 
went  to  one  of  the  proper  school  officers  (a 
Director),  got  his  signature  indorsing  or  re¬ 
commending  these  as  good,  and  a  signature  in 
which  he  assumed  to  be  a  reference.  From 
him  they  went  to  Director  No.  2,  who  also 
gave  three  signatures:  No.  3,  No.  4.  These 
signatures  finally  appeared  before  the  Clerk 


of  the  School  Board  and  Treasurer,  and  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  be:  1.  An  order  for  four  sets  of 
charts,  one  for  each  school;  2.  an  order  for 
four  times  $33,  or  rather  four  orders  for  $33 — 
$132;  3.  an  order  to  the  Clerk  to  countersign 
the  above  orders.  And  though  it  is  legal  for 
these  officers  to  do  business  only  when  met 
for  school  business,  these  orders  were  paid, 
and  we  got  a  chart,  perhaps  really  worth  $5 
for  our  $33.  Give  the  scamps  Hail  Columbia, 
and  reiterate,  with  emphasis,  your  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  farmers  to  sign  nothing  where  there 
is  any  danger:  I  would  say,  not  even  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  support  of  the  minister. 

Concerns  Censured. — Under  this  caption 
the  Eye-Opener  will  from  time  to  time  give 
the  names  of  concerns  he  has  seen  censured  in 
other  papers  ;  but  which  have  not  been  in¬ 
vestigated  from  the  Rural  office.  A  Chi¬ 
cago  paper  cautions  its  readers  against  invest¬ 
ing  in  the  Excelsior  Safety  Burner  for  sale  by 
H.  A.  Ellis  &  Co.,  of  that  thriving  village. 
Neither  the  Monarch  Washing  Machine,  of 
Chicago  ;  nor  the  DixoD  Self-Operating  Ma¬ 
chine  of  New  York,  finds  favor  in  the  opinion 
of  other  papers.  The  Agents’  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  bear  watching 
according  to  the  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman. 

. J.  E.  Hill  &  Co.,  who  advertise  pretty 

extensively  from  Chicago,  cannot  be  found 
there.  There  are  several  parties  who  adver¬ 
tise  from  this  city,  too  ;  but  after  much 
trouble  we  have  been  unable  to  locate  them. 
They  have  either  a  letter  box  in  a  segar  or 
liquor  store,  or  a  desk  in  some  dingy  office  ; 
but  they  are  never  at  home.  They  do  all  the 
swindling  through  the  mails  and  the  newsaper 

advertising  columns . The  Monarch 

Laundry  Works  is  not  considered  reliable 
by  several  Chicago  papers. 

To  Several  Inquirers.— Gay  Brothers,  of 
this  city,  are  quite  financially  responsible, 
having  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  in 
their  business;  but  of  late  we  have  heard  of 
several  rather  serious  objections  to  the  way  in 
which  that  business  is  conducted.  The  con¬ 
cern  came  into  conflict  with  Mayor  Hewitt 
some  months  ago,  and  our  doughty  Mayor 
used  the  harshest  sort  of  language  in  stigmat¬ 
izing  the  business  methods  of  the  firm . 

The  National  Remedy  Company,  of  this  City, 
will  probably  forward  the  nostrums  ordered, 
but  we  do  not  think  they  will  prove  nearly  as 
efficacious  as  claimed;  while  better  goods  can 
be  obtained  for  less  than  half  the  price  at  the 
nearest  drug-store. 


tDomW* *  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


Edison,  the  electrician,  is  the  happy  parent 
of  a  baby  daughter.  His  young  wife 
is  well  known  in  Chautauquan  circles  as  the 
daughter  of  Lewis  Miller,  president  of  that 
organization. 

*  *  * 

A  good  many  women  will  find  it  hard  to 
forgive  the  fathers  of  the  Methodist  Church 
for  their  action  in  excluding  women  delegates 
from  the  conference.  However,  they  have 
done  something  to  their  honor  and  advantage 
in  organizing  an  order  of  Deaconesses  or  Prot¬ 
estant  sisters  of  charity.  Women  have  al¬ 
ways  been  among  the  most  earnest  workers 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  it  is  but  just 
that  their  labors  should  be  fully  recognized. 
We  believe  that  the  Moravians  have  an  or¬ 
der  of  sisters,  while  the  Anglican  or  Episco¬ 
palian  Church  takes  the  lead,  among  Protes¬ 
tants, having  in  the  United  States  16  sisterhoods 
and  one  order  of  Deaconesses.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary,  founded  in 
1865,  which  has  four  schools  and  eight  charities 
under  its  charge.  The  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary 
and  All  Saints,  in  Baltimore,  is  composed  of 
colored  women,  who  labor  among  their  own 
people. 

*  *  * 

What  a  lot  of  good  advice  the  farmer’s 
daughter  is  now  receiving.  We  all  can  stand 
a  little  preaching  now  and  then,  and  there  is 
something  for  every  one  in  those  talks  to  the 
farmer’s  daughter.  After  all,  the  inclinations 
of  the  daughter  depend  entirely  on  the  mother. 
Home  influence  is  the  strongest  influence,  and 
a  girl’s  estimate  of  domestic  work  must  de¬ 
pend  on  her  mother. 

*  *  * 

We  don’t  really  think  that  there  are  so  many 
false  ideas  of  gentility  as  there  used  to  be. 
Nowadays  a  girl  does  not  think  it  unladylike 
to  be  stout,  and  rosy,  and  muscular;  she  is 
ready  to  live  out-of-doors  and  share  with  her 
brother  in  his  pastimes.  With  this  revival  of 
muscle  we  ought  to  have  a  revival  of  house¬ 
wifery.  We  are  glad  to  think  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  girls  who  do  take  an  interest  in 
housekeeping  is  greater  than  that  of  those  who 
do^not,'and  Lwe  Know  very  few  [farmers’ 


daughters  who  are  not  proud — with  reason — 
of  their  domestic  skill.  So  we  expect  that  the 
Rural’s  pointed  talk  will  encourage  the  in¬ 
dustrious  ones,  while  making  the  idlers  more 
careful. 

A  WOMAN’S  CHOICE. 

AUNT  ANCIENT. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  female  fashionables 
of  Gotham  are  discontented.  To  use  their 
own  vernacular,  social  entertainments  in  the 
metropolis  are  frequented  by  “silly”  young 
men  and  “impossible  old  ones,”  and  shunned 
by  the  bright  and  desirable  men.  Hence  the 
wail  of  woe.  One  newspaper  writer  gives 
what  he  evidently  deems  a  lucid  explanation 
of  this  unenviable  situation.  He  avers  that 
women,  as  a  rule,  are  artful  designers,  and  as 
they  become  more  clever  the  men  grow  cor¬ 
respondingly  wary.  The  latter  are  afraid  of 
‘  ‘entanglements.”  They  think  women  are  con¬ 
tinually  devising  subtle  and  deep-laid  schemes 
by  means  of  which  innocent  men  are  drawn 
into  undesirable  matrimonial  ventures.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  the  men  who  huddle 
together  in  club  rooms  and  bachelor  apart¬ 
ments  think  they  are  adopting  the  only  effi¬ 
cient  means  of  escaping  wily  woman’s  toils, 
but  no  one  except  a  man  would  be  guilty  of 
the  assertion  that  they  are  actually  reduced  to 
such  a  necessity.  It  is  a  delusion  of  the  mas¬ 
culine  brain,  conjured  up  by  egotistical  ima¬ 
ginings.  The  majority  of  men  are  entirely 
capable  of  protecting  selfish  interests  from  the 
incursions  of  aggressive  foes. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  social  gather¬ 
ings  the  world  over,  city  and  country  alike, 
the  female  portion  of  the  company  is  in  many 
instances  intellectually  superior  to  the  male 
element. 

A  reason  is  at  hand.  The  dullest  intellect 
recognizes  the  advantages  of  association  with 
greater  minds.  Men  like  and  expect  to  be 
entertained  and  they  have  the  privilege  of 
forcing  themselves  into  society  in  a  manner 
disallowed  women  by  the  customs  of  respect¬ 
able  people.  As  a  result,  cultivated  women 
are  “wearied”  by  the  attentions  of  silly  young 
men  and  sentimental  old  ones,  and  misguided 
girls  are  tempted  to  form  intellectual  misal¬ 
liances  that  end  in  misery  and  misfortune. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  enlarged  sphere  of  women,  her 
means  of  self-support  and  her  increased  ad¬ 
vantages,  there  are  enough  people,  especially 
in  country  districts,  who  believe  a  woman’s 
whole  duty  lies  within  the  precincts  of  home 
and  that  her  sphere  is  circumscribed  by  the 
limitations  of  a  domestic  life.  There  are  im¬ 
planted  in  every  woman’s  heart  a  love  of  home 
and  a  desire  for  family  ties ;  yet  every  woman 
should,  and  every  intelligent  woman  does  pre¬ 
fer  a  moderately  happy  single  life  to  a  miser¬ 
able  existence  with  an  undesirable  husband. 
The  application  of  my  text  may  seem  suitable 
to  the  conditions  of  city  rather  than  country 
life,  but  personal  observations  have  convinced 
me  that  more  persons  are  unequally  yoked 
through  the  medium  of  country  singing  and 
spelling  schools,  apple  bees,  etc.,  than  are  un¬ 
happily  mated  by  the  machinations  of  money- 
loving,  fashion  adoring  city  match-makers. 
The  degree  of  thought  advancement  between 
the  cultured  city  mamma  and  her  daughter 
is  much  smaller  than  that  existing  between 
the  hard-working  farmer’s  wife  and  her  child. 
The  former  have  been  trained  in  the  same 
ways  and  have  had  equal  advantages  and  in 
consequence  the  city  girl,  unlike  her  country 
cousin,  is  forced  neither  by  parental  influence 
nor  unfavorable  surroundings  to  choose  an 
uncongenial  mate. 

Most  mothers  that  have  lived  exclusively 
in  country  communities  are  inured  to  toil; 
they  have  little  time  for  careful  reading  and 
earnest  study,  and  but  a  limited  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  the  opportunities  afforded  there¬ 
in  for  independent  living  and  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  and  in  this  condition  of  mind  each 
one  plans  for  her  more  privileged  daughter 
a  future  which  in  every  particular  is  an  ex¬ 
act  counterpart  of  her  own  past.  Meanwhile 
the  daughter,  under  the  mother’s  guidance,  is 
preparing  for  what  proves  to  be,  in  many 
cases,  a  troubled  and  discontented  life.  At 
an  early  age,  generally  between  14  and  16, 
she  dons  long  skirts,  dresses  her  hair  like 
mamma’s,  gives  up  her  childish  pleasures,  and 
goes  into  society.  What  are  the  results? 
She  is  enamored  with  the  first  “snip”  who 
makes  his  appearance  and  manifests  his  de¬ 
votedness,  and  the  end  is  almost  invariably 
the  same — a  deplorable  marriage.  And  not 
to  marry  would  be  contrary  to  her  precon¬ 
ceived  notions,  early  training  and  the  pater¬ 
nal  prerogative.  If  she  happens  to  have 
more  regard  for  physical  needs  than  for  men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual  qualifications  she  will  in  all 
probability  be  as  happy  with  a  young  “snip” 
or  a  breathing  manikin  as  it  is  possible  for 
such  a  person  to  be  under  any  circumstances. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  naturally  refined 
and'ambitious,  if  she  sees  through  a  glass,  al¬ 


though  but  darkly,  the  social  and  intellectual 
pleasures  of  the  outside  world  and  then 
awakens  to  find  herself  bound  irrevocably 
to  a  coarse-grained,  plodding  or  frivolous 
man,  what  unhappiness  is  hers?  This  is'  the 
history  of  at  least  one  third  of  the  marriages 
perpetrated  in  our  country  homes.  The  vic¬ 
tim  in  every  instance  is  a  girl  that  has  liter¬ 
ally  been  sent  out  husband-hunting  before 
her  intellect  and  emotions  were  fully  devel¬ 
oped  or  she  had  the  intelligence  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  the  weak,  selfish  men  and  the 
strong  and  noble  ones.  The  result  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  to  herself,  to  her  husband  and  to  the 
male  sex  in  general. 

As  long  as  women  are  educated  in  the  belief 
that  wedlock  is  a  region  of  ecstatic  bliss  and 
the  only  means  of  securing  the  world’s  favor 
and  respect,  the  vanity  of  men  is  in  a  degree 
admissible.  Women  themselves  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  undue  confidence  of  men. 
Many  girls  sanction  their  vices  and  impress 
upon  themselves  the  idea  that  woman  must 
have  masculine  attention,  no  matter  whether 
it  comes  from  a  hair-brained  fop,  an  addle- 
pated  “clod”  or  a  sensible  man  and  a  true  gen¬ 
tleman.  If  cultivated  women  permit  men  of  in¬ 
ferior  mental  caliber  to  become  their  constant 
associates,  they  ought  not  to  complain  should 
they  be  ignored  by  men  who  are  congenial 
and  possessed  of  desirable  qualifications. 

We  have  had  a  revolution  in  woman's  work 
and  wages  and  now  let  us  have  one  in  matri¬ 
monial  and  social  affairs.  All  women  con- 
not  be  as  select,  but  it  is  surely  unnecessary 
for  them  to  make  such  great  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  social  4clat.  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  them  to  associate  more  exclusively 
with  their  own  sex  until  men  of  like  culture 
and  similar  attainments  seek  their  society, 
rather  than  fritter  time  away  vainly  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enjoy  themselves  with  youths  and  dul¬ 
lards?  If  every  young  girl  was  taught  some 
means  of  self-support,  was  impressed  with  the 
true  end  of  life  and  had  a  desire  to  shun  the 
attentions  of  every  intemperate  and  dissolute 
man,  there  would  be  fewer  distasteful  mar¬ 
riages,  more  happy  lives  and  more  noble 
living. 

SEEN  HERE  AMD  THERE. 


SELMA  CLARE. 

When  a  young  man  is  in  love  he  doesn’t 
very  often  stop  to  analyze  the  object  of  his 
affections.  He  doesu’t  consider  the  matter  of 
choosing  a  wife  half  as  carefully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  as  he  would  that  of  choosing  a  horse, 
although  he  must  expect  to  travel  in  harness 
with  the  former  for  the  remainder  of  their 
joint  lives,  while  if  his  horse  proves  fractious 
or  unsound  he  can  sell  it.  It  is  a  very  safe 
thing  for  a  youth  to  do  some  of  his  courting 
amid  the  family  of  his  lady  love.  Her  stand¬ 
ing  in  their  affections  is  a  pretty  sure  criterion 
of  her  worthiness  of  affection.  If  she  is  gentle 
and  reverential  to  her  father,  kind  and  sisterly 
to  the  little  ones,  and,  above  all,  if  she  is  a  girl 
who  helps  her  mother,  he  is  safe  in  going 
ahead.  But  if  her  father  appears  afraid  of 
her  fine,  ladylike  airs;  if  the  little  ones  shun 
her,  and  if  she  wears  afternoon  dress  while 
her  weary  mother  is  still  drudging  round  in 
calico,  let  him  beware. 

Somebody  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  has 
depicted  the  right  kind  of  a  girl  to  marry: 

“There  is  a  girl,  and  I  love  to  think  of  her 
and  talk  of  her,  who  comes  in  late  when  they 
have  company,  who  wears  a  pretty  little  air 
of  mingled  responsibility  and  anxiety  with 
her  youth,  whom  the  others  seem  to  depend 
on  and  look  to  for  many  comforts.  She  is  the 
girl  who  helps  her  mother.  In  her  own  home 
she  is  a  blessed  little  saint  and  comforter.  She 
takes  unfinished  tasks  from  the  tired,  stiff  fin¬ 
gers  that  falter  at  their  work ;  her  strong, 
young  figure  is  a  staff  upon  which  the  gray¬ 
haired,  white-faced  mother  leans  and  is  rested. 
She  helps  mother  with  the  spring  sewing,  with 
the  week’s  mending,  with  a  cheerful  conver¬ 
sation  and  congenial  companionship  that  some 
girls  do  not  think  worth  while  wasting  on  only 
mother.  And  when  there  comes  a  day  that 
she  must  bend,  as  girls  must  often  bend,  over 
the  old,  worn-out  body  of  mother  lying  un¬ 
heeded  in  her  coffin,  rough  hands  folded, 
something  very  sweet  will  be  mingled  with 
her  loss,  and  the  girl  who  helped  her  mother 
will  find  a  benediction  of  peace  upon  her  head 
and  in  her  heart.  ” 

The  question  propounded  by  Miss  Frances 
Willard  to  the  ladies  of  the  White  Cross  So¬ 
ciety:  “Is  it  good  manners  for  our  white 
ribboners  to  greet  one  another  with  a  holy 
kiss  when  they  meet  in  depots,  cars,  streets, 
conventions  and  public  places,”  has  excited 
considerable  comment.  One  writer  advises 
that  the  ‘holy  kiss’  be  kept  for  holy  places  to 
which  the  places  enumerated  do  not  belong, 
but  I  should  like  to  except  even  the  holy 
places,  since  the  spectacle  of  a  num 
ber  of  ladies  exchanging  kisses  at  the 

church  portal  seems  .  scarcely  appropriate. 
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There  are  exceptional  instances  where  ladies 
may,  to  my  notion,  kiss  in  public,  but  they 
are  few.  The  majority  of  women  who  kiss 
rapturously  in  the  street  and  in  street  cars,  kiss 
the  black  noses  of  their  pug  dogs  quite  as  vehe¬ 
mently.  Half  the  kissing  in  the  world  be¬ 
tween  women  covers,  and  very  badly  too,  a 
multitude  of  petty  spites.  I  should  raise  a 
howl  among  my  sex  if  I  should  state  as  strong¬ 
ly  as  I  feel  it,  how  much  I  regret  many  of  our 
little  ways  among  each  other — the  petty 
jealousies  that  creep  into  church  and  mission¬ 
ary  societies  where  they  are  run  solely  by  wo¬ 
men,  the  lightly  spoken  bit  of  gossip  that  has 
its  rise  at  the  weekly  sewing  circle,  and  that 
leaves  a  never-to  be-effaced  and  unpleasant 
impression  of  the  person  of  whom  it  was  told. 
When  I  hear  much  talk  about  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  women,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
much  from  which  we  must  emancipate  our¬ 
selves.  To  those  who  are  disposed  to  “howl” 
at  my  criticism,  let  me  say  that  only  those 
of  us  whom  the  shoe  fits  need  put  it 
on.  If  we  don’t  gossip  and  harbor  petty 
jealousies  then  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  exercise 
patience  and  charity  toward  those  who  do, 
and  instead  of  listening  to  their  slandering, 
rebuke  them  for  it. 

I  once  heard  Dr.  Deems  preach  from  James 
IV.,  11:  “Speak  not  evil  one  of  another,  breth¬ 
ren,”  and  I  came  away  with  the  eyes  of  my 
understanding  opened  regarding  this  matter 
of  gossip,  and  a  new'  resolve  to  keep  my  tongue 
from  speaking  evil.  The  good  doctor  showed 
very  clearly  that  it  was  not  enough  merely  not 
to  give  utterance  to  an  evil  report,  but  that 
we  should  rebuke  the  person  spreading  it,  and 
that  the  one  who  listened,  in  silence,  it  might 
be,  to  an  evil  story  of  his  neighbor,  was  as 
bad  as  the  one  who  carried  it.  I  am  sure  if 
we  will  all  read  prayerfully  the  third  chapter 
of  James,  we  will  recognize  the  beauty  of 
that  “good  conversation”  of  which  the  apostle 
speaks.  Perhaps  there  is  no  class  among 
women  whoso  much  need  to  cultivate  and  ex¬ 
ercise  the  beautiful  virtue  of  patience  as  that 
long-suffering  class,  saleswomen.  Even  a  con¬ 
siderate  woman  who  “shops”  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  trial  to  the  clerk  who  waits  on  her.  It  is 
quite  impossible  always  to  know  what  is 
wanted  until  we  see  it,  and  this  involves  much 
lifting  of  heavy  boxes,  and  taking  out  and 
putting  away  of  goods.  1  always  regard  them 
as  martyrs  as  well  as  saints,  if,  as  often 
happens,  they  are  lovely  and  cheerful  under 
their  hard  lot.  When  I  find  one,  as  I  rarely 
do,  who  is  disobliging  and  impatient,  I  think 
of  how  her  poor  tired  back  and  weary  feet 
must  ache,  and  I  long  to  take  her  in  my  arms 
and  confort  her  with  loving  sisterly  words. 
“Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens.”  Let  us  think 
of  that,  sisters,  when  we  are  shopping. 


NUTS  CRACKED  FOR  THE  RURAL 
BOYS. 


BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 


I  wonder  how  many  boys  who  read  the 
Rural  can  tell  me  the  origin  of  the  dollar 
mark  ($).  Many  think  that  it  stands  for  TJ. 
S.,  the  S  written  over  the  U,  but  the  dollar, 
as  well  as  its  sign  were  in  use  before  the 
United  States  existed.  According  to  good  au¬ 
thority,  it  comes  from  the  design  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  Spanish  dollar — the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  with  a  scroll  around  each  pillar,  the 
latter  probably  representing  the  serpents 
strangled  by  the  infant  athlete  while  yet  in 
his  cradle.  Another  theory  is  that  it  came 
from  the  form  of  the  figure  8,  the  old-lime 
dollar  being  a  piece  of  eight  reals.  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving,  in  his  sketch  of  a  “Creole  Village,” 
written  in  1837,  first  used  the  expression  which 
Billy  Florence  has  made  so  popular — “al¬ 
mighty  dollar.” 

Mr.  Grant  S.  Oliphaut  explains  the  origin 
of  “Uncle  Sam,”  as  applied  to  the  United 
States,  thus:  “Uncle  Sam  Wilson”  was  the 
government  inspector  of  supplies  at  Troy  in 
the  war  of  1812.  Those  edibles  which  he  ap¬ 
proved  were  labeled  “U.  S.,”  the  new  sign  of 
the  United  States;  the  workmen  supposed 
that  these  letters  were  the  initials  of  “Uncle 
Sam,”  and  so  the  mistake  became  a  joke  and 
a  lasting  one. 

The  national  soubriquet  of  “Brother  Jona¬ 
than”  came  from  the  fact  that  Washington, 
who  thought  very  highly  of  the  judgment  of 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
was  constantly  remarking,  “We  must  consult 
Brother  Jonathan.” 

Mr.  South  wick,  in  “Quizzism,”  gives  us  some 
curious  information  aboutthe  term  “Yaukee,” 
w  hich  doubtless  most  of  you  think  came  from 
the  Indians’  pronunciation  of  the  word 
English.  Mr.  Southwick  tells  us  that  in  a 
curious  book  of  the  “Round  Towers  of  Ire¬ 
land,”  the  origin  of  the  term  “Yankee  Doodle” 
was  traced  to  the  Persian  phrase  Yanki- 
dooniah,  or  inhabitants  of  the  New  World. 
Layard,  in  his  book  on  Nineveh  and  its  Re¬ 
mains,  gives  Yanghiduuia  as  the  Persian  name 
of  America. 


Mr.  Southwick  tells  us  that  the  song  “Yan¬ 
kee  Doodle”  is  as  old  as  Cromwell’s  time;  that 
it  was  the  Protector  himself  who  “stuck  a 
feather  in  his  hat,”  when  going  to  Oxford, 
and  that  the  bunch  of  ribbons  which  held  the 
feathers  was  a  macaroni.  A  writer  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  says  he  does  not  see  how 
round  towers,  the  Persian  language,  and 
Cromwell  came  to  be  so  intimately  connected. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ingenious  or¬ 
igins  given  by  Mr.  Olipbant  for  the  various 
names  of  his  Satanic  Majesty.  Old  Harry, 
he  suggests,  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Harl,  one  of  the  names  of  Odm,  or 
another  form  of  Old  Hairy.  Butler,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Hudibras,  says  Old  Nick  comes  from 
Niccolo  Macliiavelli,  while  Mr.  Oliphant 
thinks  it  is  derived  from  the  river  god  Nick 
or  Neck.  Old  Scratch  is  taken  to  be  derived 
from  Scrat,  a  house  or  wood  demon  of  the 
ancient  North. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  mode  of 
dividing  time  on  the  dial  plates  of  watches 
and  clocks  dates  from  Hipparchus,  who  lived 
in  the  second  century  before  Christ.  This 
astronomer  accepted  the  Babylonian  sexages¬ 


imal  system  of  reckoning  time.  The  Babylo¬ 
nians  although  acquainted  with  the  decimal 
system  for  practical  purposes,  counted  by  sos- 
si  and  savi;  the  former  representing  sixty, 
and  the  latter  sixty  times  sixty.  This  mode 
of  reckoning  found  its  wTay  into  the  works  of 
Ptolemy,  and  eventually  to  the  dial  plates  of 
clocks  and  watches. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Mr.  Beecher  said  that  one  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  with  his  Aunt  Esther  did  him  more 
good  than  40  Sundays  in  church  writh  his  fath¬ 
er.  “He  thundered  over  my  head,  and  she 
sweetly  instructed  me  down  in  my  heart.” _ 

Rev.  Dr.  Twining  truly  says,  put  the 
Bible  on  its  natural  ground,  relieve  it  from 
the  strain  of  unnatural  and  unbiblical  theories 
of  its  origin,  of  its  nature  and  of  its  authority, 
and  it  will  vindicate  itself.  The  process  which 
has  been  going  on  through  the  century  has  a 
lesson  in  it.  Never  was  criticism  so  free.  The 
tendency  has  been  everywhere  to  freedom.  But 
the  result  is  a  quickened  Church,  a  more  bibli¬ 


cal  Christianity,  and  an  interest  in  the  Bible 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen . 

Spurgeon  says  that  some  one  has  said  that 
when  there  is  a  shadow  there  must  be  light 
somewhere,  and  so  there  is.  Death  stands  by 
the  side  of  the  highway  in  which  we  have  to 
travel,  and  the  light  of  heaven  shining  upon 
him,  throws  a  shadow  across  our  path;  let  us 
then  rejoice  that  there  is  light  beyond.  Nobody 
is  afraid  of  a  shadow,  for  a  shadow  cannot 
stop  a  man’s  pathway  even  for  a  moment. 
The  shadow  of  a  dog  cannot  bite ;  the  shadow 
of  a  sword  cannot  kill;  the  shadow  of  death 
cannot  destroy  us.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  be 
afraid . 

Be  kind  to  all — speak  kindly  to  all — to  men¬ 
ials  and  dependents.  Never  slight  or  neglect 
the  humblest  individual.  Remember  he  is  of 
as  much  importance  to  himself  as  you  are  to 
yourself,  or  as  is  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world.  You  have  no  right  to  hurt  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  any  person . 

Rev.  Bam’l  Scoville  in  the  course  of  a  re¬ 
cent  sermon  in  Plymouth  Church,  said  there 
must  also  be  confidence  and,  w’ithin  limits, 


independence.  It  is  mostly  true  that  uncrit¬ 
icising,  unquestioning  acceptance  of  Christ  is 
the  highest  example  of  Christianity;  but 
friendship  expects  a  frank  statement  of  all  a 
friend’s  difficulties.  How  long  could  you  talk 
to  a  friend  with  no  opinions,  who  says  “Yes”  to 
everything?  Multitui  es  of  men  who  shrink 
from  doing  their  own  thinking  have  put 
themselves  under  some  strong  ecclesiastical 
power  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  this  glor¬ 
ious,  ennobling  responsibility . .  . . . . 

In  London,  lately,  a  school  examiner  asked 
the  class  before  him  the  meaning  of  “eternity.” 
Straightway  the  smallest  of  the  pupils  held 
up  a  little  white  hand,  and  exclaimed:  “Please, 
sir,  God’s  life.” . 

The  Independent  says  it  has  noticed  the  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  old  folks  are  generally 
more  interested  in  a  sermon  addressed  to 
children  than  in  one  addressed  to  themselves 
and  will  remember  it  better.  This  fact  has  a 
moral  for  ministers  rather  than  for  their  peo¬ 
ple .  . 

Talmage  says  that  if  parents  knew  more  of 


Christ,  and  practiced  more  of  His  religion, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  little  feet  already 
starting  on  the  wrong  road,  and  all  around  us 
voices  of  riot  and  blasphemy  would  not  come 

up  with  such  ecstacy  of  infernal  triumph . 

Tears  shed  upon  a  coffin  will  not  blot  out 
the  stains  that  may  have  been  cast  in  life  upon 
the  stilled  heart  within  it . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


THE  DINING-ROOM. 


ALICE  BROWN. 


An  attractive  room  in  which  to  eat  is  a 
luxury  to  some  and  a  necessity  to  others.  But 
the  man  who  would  eat  with  equal  pleasure  in 
a  dark,  ill-smelling,  disorderly  room  or  in  a 
bright,  cheery  room  must  be  either  very  hun¬ 
gry  or  quite  lost  to  a  sense  of  his  surround¬ 
ings.  Some  dining-rooms  have  a  flavor  of 
home-life  prevading  them,  and  a  warm  per¬ 
sonality  about  their  appointments,  that  is  felt 
at  once  even  by  a  stranger.  This  sense  of 
comfort  comes  through  the  addition  of  a  few 
fit  things  of  beauty.  They  may  be  very  sim¬ 
ple,  inexpensive  things,  but  they  lift  the  room 
to  a  little  higher  place  in  the  household  econ¬ 
omy,  giving  it  elements  that  minister  to  mind 
and  heart. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  part 
of  the  dining-room,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Lyon.  The  room  is  medium  in  size  and  is 
well  lighted  by  a  double  window  looking  to 
the  west  and  a  low  window  on  the  north  open¬ 
ing  upon  a  piazza.  The  room  is  finished  and 
furnished  in  light-wood  color.  The  floor  was 
at  first  carpeted,  but  carpets  wear  out  fast  in 
a  room  that  is  constantly  used,  and  some  time 
ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyon  decided  to  replace  the 
carpets  with  an  inlaid  floor,  as  cheaper  in  the 
end  and  much  more  satisfactory.  The  floor¬ 
ing  is  made  of  blocks  nearly  two  inches  square 
cut  across  the  graiu  of  ash  wood;  this  gives  a 
very  pleasing  variety  as  the  blocks  taken  from 
the  heart  wood  are  darker  than  those  from 
the  outer  growth  and  many,  of  the  blocks  are 
in  themselves  bi-colored.  These  blocks  are 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  as  the 
wear  all  comes  on  the  end  of  the  grain  it  seems 
probable  that  a  lifetime  of  wear  would  not 
destroy  this  flooring.  Around  the  room,  about 
three  inches  from  the  wall,  is  a  border  of  ma¬ 
hogany  blocks  in  a  double  row,  broken  by  a 
figure  in  the  mahogany,  in  each  cornor.  The 
whole  floor  is  highly  polished. 

These  two  colors — ash  color  and  mohogany 
red — run  through  all  the  furnishing  of  the 
room.  They  are  repeated  in  the  large,  heavy 
rug,  on  which  the  dining-table  stands,  and  in 
the  table-cover  that  takes  the  place  of  a  white 
one  between  meal  times.  The  windows  are 
curtained  in  a  creamy  wash  material  with  a 
thread  of  red  running  through  it  at  intervals. 
The  table,  chairs,  and  side-board  are  of  ash, 
the  chairs  cushioned  in  leather.  Ash-color  is 
the  predominating  tint  of  the  neat  figured 
wall  paper,  and  the  picture  frames  are  of  ham¬ 
mered  metal  or  of  the  light-colored  natural 
woods  now  so  much  used  in  framing  pictures. 

The  mantel,  which  is  shown  in  the  illustrati o n , 
is  the  chief  beauty  of  this  room.  Here  the 
brightness  centers  and  when  the  open  fire  is 
burning  the  room  represents  the  essence  of  all 
that  is  home  like. 

A  sister  of  Mrs.  Lyon  painted  the  happy 
chimney  swallows  that  are  seen  over  the  man¬ 
tel.  Those  in  the  fore  ground  are  life  size,  in 
their  natural  color,  and  shown  against  a  blue 
sky  softened  by  a  few  fleecy  white  clouds. 
The  effect  is  charming  and  its  suggestions  of 
chimney  homes  occupied  by  nesting  birds,  is 
a  happy  thought  for  a  mantel  decoration.  At 
the  left  of  the  mantel  the  swallows  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  distance  and  the  colors  of  sky 
and  cloud  are  shaded  a  little  more  soberly. 
Above  the  picture  is  a  band  of  dark  red  felt, 
held  in  place  by  a  gilded  molding.  Picturing 
the  room  as  a  whole,  it  shows  the  polished  floor 
in  shaded  ash,  windows  flooding  the  room 
with  light,  and  afternoon  sunshine,  a  tall  side¬ 
board  with  mirror,  and  shelves  filled  with 
dainty  china,  dark  red  repeated  unobtrusive¬ 
ly  in  floor,  rug,  table  cover,  curtains,  and  in 
the  felt  over  the  bright  mantel  picture. 

Cordial  hospitality  is  not  lacking  to  complete 
all  that  the  room  suggests.  There  are  many 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


THE  DINING  ROOM.  Fig.  220. 
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homes  in  our  land  pervaded  by  the  same  spirit 
of  beauty  and  cheer,  and  there  can  never  be 
too  many  of  them. 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 


ANNIE  L.  .JACK. 


Is  there  anything  in  life  lovelier  than  a  day 
in  June?  And  yet  bow  few  of  us  have  time 
really  to  enjoy  it.  I  think  the  boys  and  men 
who  are  out  planting  and  hoeing  have  a  much 
better  time  than  the  rest  of  us,  for  they  stop 
now  and  then  to  watch  a  bird  on  the  wing, 
and  sometimes  keep  the  gun  beside  them  for  a 
shot,  and  they  study  the  habits  of  an  insect  or 
plant.  The  fresh  air  of  heaven  blows  over 
them,  and  they  are  free  to  rest  awhile  now 
and  then.  But  in  the  house  the  dinner  hour 
is  approaching,  the  cooking  stove  is  intense 
in  its  heat,  a  dozen  things  at  once  come  up  to 
be  done,  and  so  the  June  days  pass.  Then 
when  evening  comes,  and  belated  men  and 
boys  straggle  in  and  can  spend  the  evening 
in  needed  leisure,  there  are  the  tea  things  to 
be  cleared  away  and  washed,  and  many  other 
duties  to  be  attended  to  that  cannot  be  left 
undone. 

Life  is  a  many-sided  affair,  and  it  should  be 
our  duty  to  fit  ourselves  for  its  various  phases: 
but  no  niche  is  so  hard  to  fill  as  that  of  an  im¬ 
prisoned  human  bird  on  a  perfect  June  day, 
trammeled  and  beaten  down  by  many  cares, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  that  children  love  best 
to  be  out  in  the  fields  and  garden  even  if  the 
work  seems  heavier  than  that  indoors.  It  is 
the  freedom  and  freshness  that  prove  so  at¬ 
tractive.  Next  to  large,  wide  windows  I 
would  have  an  out-door  table  where  many 
things  can  be  done  outof  the  kitchen  heat.  The 
preparation  of  vegetables  and  fruit  is  easy 
here,  and  knife-cleaning  or  scouring  of  pans 
will  be  as  well  done  as  if  beside  the  kitchen 
fire.  June  is  the  time  for  strawberries,  and 
with  a  cold  pudding  made  at  breakfast-time 
they  aro  a  specially  fine  dessert.  Lettice  with 
cream  dressing  (cream,  mustard  end  vinegar 
judiciously  mingled)  takes  the  place  of  some 
of  the  vegetables  with  cold  meat.  The  roses 
are  a  feast  for  the  eyes  and  soul,  and  if  pleas¬ 
ant  conversation  forms  part  of  the  daily  bread, 
which  should  be  sweet  and  wholesome,  there 
is  less  necessity  for  elaborate  cooking. 

A  dear  old  lady  where  I  lately  visited,  not 
satisfied  with  setting  before  us  her  choicest 
veal  pot-pie,  actually  had  a  large  dish  of  pork 
and  beans,  though  I  gravely  informed  her 
that  I  did  not  think  any  stomach  could  assimi¬ 
late  such  food,  and  said,  “How  happy  I’d  be 
with  either  were  th’  other  away.” 

No  farmer  with  a  good  range  of  yard  need 
be  short  of  poultry  and  eggs,  and  that  is  the 
best  food  that  can  be  cooked  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Plenty  of  asparagus,  too,  is  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  lasts  in  market  or  garden  after  the 
dandelions  have  become  rank  and  overgrown. 
To  think  of  dinner  with  breakfast  in  the  early 
morning  hours  makes  the  work  lighter  by 
using  the  fire  before  the  heat  of  the  day  comes 
on. 

A  dear  friend,  speaking  of  the  personal  sac¬ 
rifices  she  had  to  make  to  enable  her  to  give 
something  toward  the  support  of  a  minister, 
said:  “And  yesterday  we  drove  to  Aurora  to 
call  upon  Mr.  A. — the  minister,  and  his  bride. 
The  latter  we  found  dusting  the  parlor  with  a 
fine  lace  handkerchief.  Our  friend  feeling 
justly  aggrieved  at  this  lack  of  economy  on 
the  young  wife’s  part,  concluded  that  it  was 
not  her  duty  to  deny  herself  the  necessaries 
of  life  that  she  might  thereby  contribute  to 
wards  the  support  of  this  reckless  young 
woman.  This  little  incident  occurred  when  the 
writer  was  a  child,  but  it  made  an  impression 
upon  her  that  has  never  been  effaced. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  pie-eating  discussion  has  been  spicy 
and  amusing.  Here  in  New  England  pie-eat- 
iug  is  regarded  as  a  duty,  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  stating  it  too  strongly  to  say  akin  to  a 
religious  duty,  for  the  Sunday  lunch  is  always 
provided  for  by  baking  a  great  quantity  of 
pies  on  Saturday.  It  would  be  considered 
“queer,”  unorthodox,  to  substitute  for  them 
rolls,  rusks,  cakes  and  fresh  fruits.  One  who 
would  suggest  such  an  innovation  would  very 
likely  be  dubbed  a  “crank.”  Fruit,  in  order 
to  be  generally  relished,  must  be  baked  in  a 
pie  like  the  four  and  twenty  black  birds  in  the 
nursery  rhymes.  Undoubtedly  some  Rural 
correspondents  would  make  pi  of  Mrs.  Fish¬ 
er’s  letters  on  farm  life,  if  they  could  have 
had  access  to  the  forms,  for  one  of  them  boasts 
of  having  eaten  over  20,000  pies,  and  with  such 
moderation  as  to  consume  only  one  piece  per 
day  for  three  score  years!  If  the  effect 
of  pie  is  cumulative,  as  we  say  of  certain 
medicines  —  but  we  will  not  pursue  this 
further  but  tender  our  sympathy.  In¬ 
stances  are  cited  of  octogenarian  ancestors, 
who  freely  ate  pie  and  without  pie  might 
have  passed  away  in  their  prime  or  perhaps 


have  celebrated  their  centennial.  Who 
can  tell?  A  long  time  since  I  read  a  very 
interesting  article  concerning  a  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  habits  of  a  number  of  very 
aged  people  who  attained  a  remarkable  age. 

I  regret  that  the  article  was  not  preserved,  I 
do  not  now  recall  the  agency  of  pie  in  their 
cases,  but  do  remember  that  there  was  no 
similarity  in  their  habits  of  life,  that  in  any 
way  threw  light  upon  their  longevity.  One 
was  temperate,  another  intemperate,  another 
indolent,  another  active,  and  no  two  pursued 
the  same  course  of  life,  while  some  disre¬ 
garded  all  sanitary  laws,  and  as  I  now  recall, 
the  summing  up  of  their  records  they  used  to¬ 
bacco  and  whisky  to  such  on  excess  that  they 
removed  the  pipe  from  the  lips  only  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  it  the  whisky  flask.  What  are  we  to 
infer  from  such  examples,  such  testimony — 
that  tastes  differ,  and  there  are  some  “iron¬ 
clads.”  Yet  sanitary  laws  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
regarded  or  lightly  broken.  How  we  live  is 
more  important  than  how  long  we  live,  “That 
life  is  long  that  answers  life’s  great  end. 

c.  J.  s. 

WHY  JENNIE’S  GLOVES  LASTED. 

I  have  a  couple  of  friends  who  are  twin  sis¬ 
ters.  They  have  the  same  allowance  for  dress 
— a  limited  one  in  both  cases.  Jennie  Mark¬ 
ham  is  always  daintily  gloved  and  booted, 
aud  tastefully  dressed,  while  her  sister  Olive 
complains  that  her  gloves  are  always  shabby. 

I  find  gloves  a  considerable  item  in  a  woman’s 
wardrobe,  and  asked  Jennie  to  give  me  her 
secret  oue  evening  when  I  noticed  how  fault¬ 
lessly  she  was  gantte. 

“There  is  no  secret”  said  Jennie,  “or  at 
least  it  is  all  comprised  in  one  word — care. 
In  the  first  place,  I  never  buy  cheap  gloves.  I 
do  not  mean  that  I  never  buy  low-priced 
gloves,  for  when  I  find  gloves  that  have  been 
reduced  in  price  for  any  reason,  I  always  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  if  I  know 
them  to  be  of  good  quality,  aud  of  a  make 
which  fits  my  hand.  For  street  wear  in  win 
ter  I  buy  what  is  called  a  coaching  glove, 
costing  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quar 
ter.  It  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  of  stout 
kid,  and  one  pair  will  last  me  four  or  five 
months  for  steady  every-day  wear.  In  a 
dress  glove,  I  buy  a  dressed  kid  for  wear,  but 
for  looks  a  suede — if  the  latter  I  am  careful 
to  get  what  is  called  the  whole  aud  not  the 
split  skin.  The  first  time  I  button  a  glove  I 
begin  with  the  third  button,  aud  continue  to 
the  lowest,  then  return  to  the  top  one.  By 
so-doing  the  strain  does  not  come  on  the  kid 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  wrist,  which 
should  fit  nicely.  Then  when  I  take  it  off  I 
do  not  pull  it  by  the  finger  tips,  I  peel  it  off, 
turning  all  the  fingers  inside  out.  If  the 
gloves  are  moist  they  will  dry  better  this  way. 
aud  keep  in  better  shape.  After  awhile  1  turn 
them  right  side  out,  pull  the  baud  and  fingers 
in  shape,  and  lay  them  away  in  a  long  box. 
Glove  boxes  are  expensive:  long  gloves,  and 
in  fact  no  kid  glove,  should  ever  be  rolled,  so 
I  covered  a  common  corset  box  with  pretty 
cretonne.  For  evening  wear  I  always  buy 
suede  gloves,  aud  never  choose  those  with 
heavy  stitching  on  the  back.  Then,  too,  if 
you  would  make  your  gloves  last,  the  stitch 
in  time  that  saves  nine  is  a  most  important 
item.  Never  suffer  even  the  tiniest  rip  to 
grow  larger.  Mend  with  silk  to  match  the 
shade  of  the  glove,  turning  the  part  ripped 
wrong  side  out,  and  overhand ing  neatly  with 
close  stitches.”  So  this  was  why  Jennie’s 
gloves  lasted  so  long  a  time.  M.  B. 


Anent  summer  trips,  Mrs.  Kedzie  in  the 
College  Industrialist  says  that  with  planning 
and  getting  ready  for  the  trip,  packing  and 
unpacking,  oue  does  about  as  much  real 
work  as  would  be  done  at  regular  employment 
— and  gets  no  pay  for  it.  When,  for  this  trip 
one  can  go  entirely  away  from  the  cares  of  the 
year,  can  hear  a  new  kind  of  talk,  meetdiffer- 
ent  people,  aud  throw  off  all  cares,  rest  is  the 
result;  and  the  vacation,  whatever  time  it 
comes,  will  have  recreated  the  worker,  and  he 
will  begin  the  coming  year  with  renewed 
strength. 

When,  however,  the  vacation  is  a  short  one, 
aud,  in  order  to  take  a  trip  somewhere,  the 
comforts  of  the  whole  year  have  been  only 
half  comforts,  so  as  to  save  money,  while  the 
purse  has  been  called  upon  only  for  absolute 
necessities,  and  then  with  a  half  sigh  for  the 
lessening  of  next  summer’s  journey,  the  trip 


happiness  an  equivalent  for  the  money  we 
have  spent  during  these  trips. 


TO  USE  SMALL  NEW  POTATOES. 

Select  the  very  tiniest  potatoes,  scrape  and 
simmer  in  water  until  almost  tender:  pour 
off  the  water,  cover  with  milk,  and  stew  until 
done.  Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  bits  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour;  sprinkle  chopped  pars¬ 
ley  over  the  dish. 

BROWN  RAGOUT  OF  CHICKEN. 

Cut  a  chicken  in  pieces  as  for  fricassee.  Fry 
lightly  in  a  little  pork  fat;  cover  with  hot 
water  and  simmer  slowly  until  tender.  Lay 
on  a  hot  dish,  thicken  the  gravy — skimming  it 
if  necessary — season  it,  and  pour  over  the 
chicken  around  which  you  have  laid  points  of 
toast. 

APPLE  FRITTERS. 

Peel  and  chop  fine  three  or  four  large  apples. 
There  should  be  a  pint  bowlful  in  all.  Let 
them  stand  for  an  hour  with  cinnamon  and 
sugar  between  the  layers  Make  an  egg  bat¬ 
ter  with  one  egg,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk, 
salt  aud  flour  and  baking  powder  to  make  a 
batter  as  for  pancake  fritters.  Stir  in  the 
chopped  apples  until  as  thick  as  a  fruit  cake 
batter;  fry  in  plenty  of  boiling  hot  fat,  and 
serve  with  a  sweet  sauce.  A.  G. 


RASPBERRY  VINEG  AR. 

Look  over,  wash  if  necessary,  put  into  an 
earthenware  crock,  just  cover  with  cider  vin 
egar  (not  too  strong)  and  let  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  mash,  press  through  a 
sieve,  then  strain  through  a  bag;  measure  the 
juice,  allow  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  su¬ 
gar  to  a  pint  of  juice,  boil  10  minuses,  bottle 
and  seal.  Two  spoonfuls  of  this  to  a  glass  of 
ice  water  with  a  little  sugar,  will  be  found  a 
most  pleasant  and  refresh  ing  summer  drink. 

MRS.  ECONOMY. 


MOCK  SWEETBREADS. 

This  is  a  very  nice  way  to  use  cold  meat: 
chop  fine  a  pint  bowlful  of  cold  mutton  or  veal 
if  that  happens  to  be  the  remnant  on  hand,  aud 
half  the  quantity  of  chopped  oysters  (ours  were 
canned,  but  the  fresh  would  be  infinitely  bet 
ter),  a  tablespoonful  of  finely  chopped  beef 
suet,  a  teaspoonful  of  very  finely  minced  on¬ 
ion,  aud  a  seasoning  of  mace,  salt,  and  cay¬ 
enne  pepper,  Mix  all  together  with  a  beaten 
egg,  form  into  small,  flat  pieces  resembling  ten 
derloin  steak,  aud  fry  quickly  in  a  little  hot 
butter.  Serve  with  a  tomato  sauce  poured 
around  them.  cook. 


“Take  a  Pill?” 


“Whose?”  “Why,  Ayer’s,  of  course.” 
AYER’S  PILLS  are  the  best.  They  regu¬ 
late  Digestion,  cure  Biliousness,  Colic,  and 
Constipation,  relieve  Sick  Headache,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  and  Rheumatism.  They  contain  no 
calomel  and  are  sugar-coated.  Mild,  but 
effect  ive,  they  are  the  favorite  family  med¬ 
icine.  As  an  after-dinner  pill,  used  by 
thousands. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  aud  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  at  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


Live  at  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  up  than 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
jfiiKtt.  Terms  free.  Addrosa,  Tkuk  &  CO..  Augusta,  Maine. 


For  The  Nervous 
The  Debilitated 
The  Aged 


URES  Nervous  Prostration, 'Nervous  Head- 
’  ache, Neuralgia,  NervousWeakness,. 
_Stomach  and  Liver  Diseases,  and  alll 
affections  of  the  Kidneys. 

AS  A  NERVE  TONIC,  It  Strengthens! 

and  Quiets  the  Nerves. 

AS  AN  ALTERATIVE,  It  Purifies  and1. 
Enriches  the  Blood. 

AS  A  LAXATIVE,  It  acts  mildly,  but 
surely,  on  the  Bowels. 

AS  A  DIURETIC,  It  Regulates  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Cures  their  Diseases. 

Recommended  by  professional  and  business  men. 
Price  $i.  Do.  Sold  by  druggists.  Send  for  circulars. 

WELLS  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 


FOLDING 

CANOPY 
TOP. 

Just  the  thing  foe  all  Btyles 
and  sizes  of  wagons.  LIGHT, 
HANDSOME.  Easily  attached. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices 
of  this  and  other  canopies.  Local  Agents  Wanted  AW« 
where  uou.  saw  this.  I).  G.  BEERS  &  CO.  Xcu  tOwn.Lt. 


JL  G123 

Top  Buggy 

FOR  $65.00. 

Other  Buggies,  Car¬ 
riages,  Sleighs,  Har¬ 
ness,  and  a  thousa  ml 
useful  articles  in  the 
same  proportion.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Price- 
List.s.  CHICAGO  SCALE 
COMPANY,  Chicago,  111 


Pratt’s  Perfection  Road  Cart 

Is  beyond  a  doubt  the  best  cart 
made  lor  the  Horseman,  Farmer  or  anyone  de¬ 
siring  a  cart  for  siiceding,  breaking  or  business 
purposes.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  write 
direct  to  the  mfrs.  for  circular  and  prices 
A.  Ij.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


0OL»  MEDAL,  PAKIS,  1878 , 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  th~ts 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi* 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cm}.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalid*.  ** 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT™1 


HOMES. 


For  information  of  all  States  and  Territories,  with 
Beautiful  Engravings  of  the  most  interesting  Scenery 
and  the  various  Industries  of  all  Sections,  send  10  Cents 
for  copy  of  THE  WESTERN  WOULD.  Illustrated. 
For  complete  copy  of  all  Government  Land  Laws,  a 
Colored  Map  of  every  State  and  Territory  (including 
Alaska)  with  a  History  of  each  from  earliest  times,  see 

THEWESTERN  WORLD  GUIDE  AND  HAND-BOOK. 


the  most  comprehensive 
Book  ever  published 
to  the  Public  Lands 
giving  all  the 
same.  It  also 
State  of 


Instructive  and  useful 
it  tells  who  are  entitled 
and  how  to  get  them, 
V  Laws  in  relation  to  the 
at  gives  all  laws  of  each 
importance  to  Set¬ 
tlers,  Far-  <*OTI.*a€.S  \\  mers  or  Prospect¬ 
ors;  also  vSftkr-  .it  a)1  l>en8ion.  P*t- 

e  nt  and  vWvv”  Postal  Laws  and 

the  Divorce  \\'  .<py  6 oatF-  Trt  Laws  of  each  of 
the  States;  as  \\>  AAvad!*0  a  (tuide  for 

those  seeking  XY^  . \\  Homes,  Employ, 
ment  or  Pleasure  \\ there  Is  noth¬ 
ing  se  valuable  -C  aYKX  aI»d  compre¬ 
hensive.  It  also  .YVY  gives  a  His¬ 
tory  of  every  Na-  XV  tion  in  the 

World,  how  and  YV  by  whom  Gov¬ 
erned, etc.etc;  in  ad-  dttion  it  contains 

a  most  complete  Em-ycloncd  la  of  use¬ 
ful  Information,  Tables  ana  Facts,  which 

would  hardly  be  found  in  any  other  one  hundred 
books,  and  which  make  it  worth  ten  times  lta  weight 
In  Gold.  It  contains  nearly  400  pages,  neatly  bound 
and  Mailed  to  all  part  of  the  World  for  50  Cents.  It  la 
the  best  selling  Book  for  Agents  ever  published.  Mahy 
are  making  *100  per  month;  others  as  high  as  $2, 500a 
year  selling  the  Guide  and  Hand-Book,  Premiums  and 
obtaining  Subscriptions.  We  will  send  a/ree  copy  and 
terras  to  any  one  ordering  two  books  and  sending  fl.OO. 
“The  Western  World,  Illustrated,”  one  year  and 
Guide  and  Hand-Book  both  for  65  cents.  Addresi 
TUG  WESTERN  WOULD  Chicago.  Ill. 


is  not  worth  its  cost. 

She  further  thinks  that  many  persons  would 
be  much  better  off  at  the  end  of  a  vacation  if 
the  mouey  usually  expended  for  a  trip  some¬ 
where  were  spent  on  extra  comforts  at  home. 

We  echo  this  last.  While  we  must  plead 
guiliy  to  lougings  fora  change  occasionally, 
we  acknowledge  that  upon  returning  from 
our  annual  two  weeks’  summer  trip,  we  inva¬ 
riable  ask  ourselves  while  unpacking  our  lug¬ 
gage  aud  starting  the  domestic  machinery,  if 
the  play  has  beeu  worth  the  caudle.  Frankly 
no, .for  we  have  never  yet  gained  in  health  or 


( 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKKK. 

We  intend  that  you  shall  have  the  same  love  for  this  knife  as  for 
your  paper,  i  ut  is  exact  size  i  blades. 
Razor  steel,  tested.  Warranted.  Compare 
with  any  75c.  knife  In  your  store!  Sample 
sent,  postpaid,  50e;  5  for  r 2  With  Kbony 
han die. brass  fin 
ish.  60c;  6  for  $3. 
3-blade  Cattle 
knife,  §1;  Prun¬ 
ing, 75c;  Grafting 
25c;Budding,55e. 
SoLIDSTEELGES- 
man  Pruning 
Shears,  postp'd, 
S3  61-p.listFr  e. 
Also  ‘How  io 
Use  a  Razor.” 
Maher&  G-rosh 
80  S  8treei, 
Toledo, Ohio, 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  16,  1888. 

. .  .  .Republican  delegates  to  the  Presidential 

Nominating  Convention  and  ardent  Republi¬ 
can  “heelers”  are  flocking  enthusiastically  to 
Chicago,  where  the  Convention  will  be  held 
next  week.  It  would  be  a  wise  prophet  who 
could  foretell  the  results.  Some  still  maintain 
that  Blaine  will  be  nominated  with  a  hurrah 
early  in  the  convention;  others  say  there  will 
be  a  deadlock  and  that  Blaine  will  be  finally 
agreed  upon  as  a  compromise.  At  present, 
Sherman,  Allison,  Gresham  and  Alger, 
appear  to  be  running  in  this  order  for  the  first 
place.  The  matter  will  probably  be  decided 

by  Wednesday . Gen.  Sheridan,  after 

having  been  given  up  by  the  doctors  twice 
early  in  the  week,  is  now  on  a  fair  way  to  re¬ 
covery,  though  still  by  no  means  out  of  danger 

. At  the  Millers’  Convention  at  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  during  the  week  there  were  78  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  milling  interests  from  all 

parts  of  the  country . 

....The  prospective  course  of  journalism  at 
Cornell  University  promises  to  surpass  expec¬ 
tations.  Already  President  Adams  is  receiv¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  inquiries  regarding 
the  course  from  all  over  the  country,  so  that 
he  has  been  compelled  to  issue  a  circular  let¬ 
ter  in  reply . Jerry  Sinclair,  of  Ossipee, 

N.  H.,  a  postal  clerk  running  between  Boston 
and  Bangor,  Maine,  was  found  dead  in  his 
car  Saturday  night.  He  was  sixty  years  old. 
A  fellow-clerk  named  Sellon  has  been  arrested 
for  the  murder,  which  was  the  result  of  a 

quarrel . A  severe  tempest  in  Dakota 

and  Michigan  Saturday  did  a  great  deal  of 
damage  to  property.  Several  persons  were 
killed  at  Fort  Yates,  Dakota,  by  lightning 

and  flying  debris . The  total  cost  of  the 

recent  Methodist  General  Conference  is  said 
to  have  been  $75,000,  or  over  $2,000  a  day, 
which  was  $20,000  in  excess  of  the  sum  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  churches . The  statis¬ 

tics  of  the  graduating  class  at  Yale,  show  that 
the  expenses  of  the  individual  students  range 
from  under  $300  to  $1,500  a  year,  while  one 
student  is  reported  so  have  spent  $10,000  dur¬ 
ing  his  senior  year.  One  member  has  earned 

$100  by  tutoring  during  his  course  . 

....  The  latest  novelty  in  the  lines  of  strikes 
is  reported  from  a  female  seminary  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  where  a  class  of  school-girls  in¬ 
dignantly  refused  to  be  taught  from  a  text¬ 
book  on  history  which  recited  the  old  story  of 

Jeff.  Davis’s  capture  in  female  attire . At 

Poor  House  Crossing,  near  Mount  Carroll,  Ill., 
Friday,  Farmer  John  Hess,  while  driving 
across  the  track,  was  struck  by  a  fast  freight, 

receiving  fatal  injuries .  The  town  of 

Norway,  Mich.,  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire.  Loss  $300,000...  It  is  said  that  bald- 
headed  Indians  are  becoming  common  and 
the  plug  hat  of  civilization  is  thought  to  be 
responsible.... The  President  has  approved 
the  bill  to  established  a  Department  of  labor 
....  The  Bard  is  now  recognized  as  the  best 
race-horse  in  America,  while  Emperor  of 
Norfolk  is  classed  as  the  best  three-year-old 
and  French  Park  as  the  best  two-year-old  — 
Fires  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  have  de¬ 
stroyed  immense  tracts  of  forests,  mills,  farm¬ 
houses,  barns  and  crops,  and  threated  the 
town  of  Moncton . The  American  Agri¬ 

cultural  and  Dairy  Association  has  requested 
Mr.  Blaine  to  allow  his  name  to  be  presented 
at  Chicago  for  the  Presidency.  This  is  the 
top-heavy  concern  that  used  to  be  run  by 
Farmer-Miner,  Joe  Reall.  It  would  be  like  his 
impudence  to  offer  to  name  a  Presidential 
candidate  for  either  party,  under  such  an  im¬ 
posing  alias  .  The  new  Year  Book  of  the 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  gives  the 
number  of  associations  throughout  the  world 
as  3,804,  of  which  1,240  are  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  American  Associa¬ 
tions  own  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $6,708,230, 
an  increase  of  nearly  $1,100,000  during  the 
previous  year.  The  Association  was  never  so 

strong  and  prosperous  as  it  is  now .  A 

large  number  of  guests,  including  many  well 
known  people  from  the  cities  of  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo, New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Washington,  assembled  last  Thursday 
afternoon  at  the  country  home  of  Mrs.  James 
A.  Garfield,  near  Mentor,  Ohio,  to  witness  the 
double  marriage  of  Mr.  Harry  Garfield  and 
Miss  Belle  Mason,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  James  Stanley  Brown,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  Miss  Mary  Garfield.  The  wedding  was 
at  5  o’clock  .  ...  Connecticut, Thursday,  un¬ 
veiled  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  her  dead 
soldiers  and  a  bronze  equestrian  figure  of 
Israel  Putnam,  the  old  Revolutionary  hero. 
They  are  located  at  Brooklyn,  near  Danielson- 

ville . How  the  press  of  this  country 

handles  an  affair  of  National  importance  is 
shown  by  the  amount  of  matter  telegraphed 
from  St.  Louis  during  the  Democratic  Nation¬ 
al  Convention  last  week.  The  total  number  of 


words  relating  to  the  Democratic  Convention 
sent  out  over  the  Western  Union  Company’s 
wires  was  2,151.791.  This  includes  the  regu¬ 
lar  report  of  the  proceedings,  consisting  of 
about  100,000  words,  furnished  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  which  sent  in  addition  nearly  as 
much  more  on  miscellaneous  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Convention.  The  remaining 
1,950,000  words  were  “specials”  to  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  journals  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci¬ 
fic.  What  a  different  thing  the  modern 
newspapers  would  be  without  its  ally,  the 

telegraph .  Mr.  Fuller’s  nomination  as 

Chief  Justice  was  again  hung  up  Monday  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  two 
more  weeks.  He  was  named  nearly  a  month 
and  a  half  ago.  It  will  probably  be  put  over 

till  after  the  election . The  report  that 

Gov.  Hill  was  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  state-prison  appropriations  is  pro¬ 
nounced  untrue  by  the  Governor  himself. 
The  last  Legislature  made  provision  for  the 
mere  maintenance  of  the  prisons,  but  failed 
to  provide  funds  to  continue  the  labor  of  the 
prisoners.  Enough  of  the  funds  remains  on 
hand,  however,  to  keep  the  convicts  at  work 
till  about  the  middle  of  next  month.  Then 
idleness,  insubordination  and  general  discon¬ 
tent  are  not  improbable . A.  J.  Streeter, 

Labor  candidate  for  President,  was  hanged  in 
effigy  at  Sheridan,  Worth  County,  Mo.,  Sun¬ 
day  night,  because  he  refused  to  give  a  strip 
of  land  15  feet  wide  and  a  few  rods  long  for  a 
public  highway  through  a  part  of  his  1,700-acre 

farm  in  that  county . The  plans  for 

the  reunion  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  on  Get¬ 
tysburg  battle-field,  July  1-3,  are  rapidly  per¬ 
fecting.  The  survivors  of  the  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  and  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia 
will  be  there  in  great  force,  as  responses  al¬ 
ready  received  make  certain.  The  reunion  is 
to  begin  by  an  evening  gathering,  July  2, 
with  a  welcome  to  the  Southern  soldiers  by 
Gov.  Beaver  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  response 

by  Prof.  McCabe  of  Petersburg,  Va . Lord 

Stanley,  the  new  Governor-General,  of  Can¬ 
ada,  who  arrived  at  Ottawa  Sunday,  was 
sworn  into  office  Monday  afternoon.  A  royal 
salute  was  fired  and  a  brilliant  assem¬ 
blage  filled  the  chambers . 

. . .  Lindsay  Muse,  a  colored  messenger  in  the 
Navy  Department,  died  Thursday  afternoon 
at  Washington,  of  old  age.  He  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  oldest  employd  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  service.  He  was  appointed  a  mes¬ 
senger  in  the  Navy  Department  in  1828,  and 
served  there  continuously  in  that  capacity  to 

the  day  of  his  death . Mr.  Thurman’s 

name  is  Allen  Granbery . Paul  Desgranges, 

of  Philadelphia,  has  collected  1,000,000  can¬ 
celed  postage-stamps.  He  has  put  them  up  in 
packages  of  50,000  stamps  each,  the  packages 
weighing  over  five  pounds  apiece.  It  has 
taken  him  six  years  to  make  this  useless  col¬ 
lection . A  Mr.  Ives  has  publicly  shown 

in  this  city,  a  photograph  of  a  landscape  in 
which  the  various  tints  of  green  in  the  foliage 
of  trees,  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  colors  of 
house,  barn,  autumn  leaves,  etc.,  were  perfect¬ 
ly  reproduced.  Many  inventors  thought  that 
they  had  a  method  of  photographing  in  colors, 
but  their  processes  have  not  worked  in  practice. 
Col.  W.  A.  Webster,  County  Commissioner 
of  Central  City.  Neb.,  is  short  about  $35,000 
in  his  accounts.  He  will  turn  in  $20,000  of  his 

own  property  in  part-payment . Indian 

Commissioner  Atkins  has  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation,  to  take  effect  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President,  and  will  at  once  leave  Washington 
for  his  home  at  Paris,  Tenn. ,  to  enter  upon  an 
active  canvass  for  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate . The  Bell  telephone  com¬ 

pany  has  taken  out  151  telephones  at  St. 
Louis  since  the  recent  ordinance  was  passed 
to  reduce  the  rental  of  the  instruments  from 
$100  to  $50.  And  now  Mayor  Francis  has  or¬ 
dered  the  poles  and  wires  out  of  the  city . 

Reports  from  13  places  in  Michigan  show  that 
the  storm  of  Saturday  night  was  general  in 
scope  and  unprecedented  in  amount  of  rain¬ 
fall.  The  storm  broke  like  the  bursting  of  a 
water- spout,  and  continued  for  two  hours  in 
torrents  accompanied  by  heavy  lightning. 
All  the  country  from  the  Wisconsin  line  to 
the  upper  range  and  the  whole  width  of  the 

Michigan  peninsula  suffered . The  New 

England  Keely  Motor  Company  was  organized 
in  1875,  and  paid  the  parent  company  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  $50,000  for  the  right  to  make  and  sell 
the  motors  in  the  six  New  England  States 
when  Keely’s  invention  shall  be  patented. 
About  a  dozen  of  the  50  stockholders  met  in 
this  city  Thursday  to  elect  directors — the 
first  meeting  in  10  years— the  old  officers 
were  re-elected.  They  are  all  smart  business 
men,  and  are  all  enchanted  with  the  advance 
Keely  has  made.  They  expect  to  realize 

fortunes  by  Feb.  30,  next . ..The  aquatic 

fool,  whose  sense  of  humor  leads  him  to  rock 
the  boat,  and  drown  several  persons,  not  al¬ 
ways,  unfortunately,  including  himself,  is 
again  broad  on  the  water,  and  earning  dis¬ 
honorable  mention  in  the  accident  column. 


He  belongs,  with  the  man  who  “didn’t  know 
it  was  loaded,”  high  on  the  list  of  idiots  in¬ 
corrigible  and  irredeemable.  Three  accidents 
and  seven  deaths  from  this  cause  have  been 

reported  during  the  week . 

....The  President  has  approved  the  act  of 
Congress  providing  that  pensions  heretofore 
or  hereafter  granted  to  widows  of  soldiers  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  shall  commence  at 
the  date  of  the  death  of  their  husbands.  This 
legislation  favorably  affects  all  claims  of 
widows  of  the  late  war,  which  have  been  filed 
in  the  Pension  Office  on  or  after  July  1,  1880, 
and  which  have  been  allowed  to  commence 
from  the  date  of  filing  the  claims;  but  will 
not  favorably  affect  the  cases  of  such  widows 
as  were  filed  before  July  1,  1880,  and  which 
have  been  allowed,  pensions  having  already 
been  granted  in  those  cases  from  the  date  of 
their  husbands’  death.  The  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  gives  notice  that  in  the  settlement 
under  this  law  of  claims  already  allowed,  no 
formal  application  will  be  required,  and  that 
the  services  of  attorneys  will  not  be  necessary. 
Widows  entitled  under  said  law  need  only 
write  a  letter  giving  name,  post-office  address 
and  certificate  number,  and  the  claims  will 
be  allowed  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable 
. .  Representative  Ford  has  reported  fa¬ 
vorably  to  the  House  the  bill  giving  to  persons 
disabled  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  an  arti¬ 
ficial  limb,  or  apparatus  for  resection,  every 
three  years  instead  of  every  five  years,  as  now 

provided  by  law . Senator  Quay  has 

been  authorized  to  report  favorably  his  bill 
granting  pensions  to  soldiers  and  sailors  who 

were  confined  in  Confederate  prisons . 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
report  a  bill  providing  for  a  permanent  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  three  Americas  in  Washington  in 
1892 — the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  Government  board  of  nine  direc¬ 
tors  to  formulate  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the 
proposed  exposition,  which  plan  is  to  include 
the  appointment  of  an  advisory  board  of  62 
members,  one  member  to  be  .selected  by 
the  Governor  of  each  State  and  Territory 
and  one  by  the  Executive  of  each  of  the 
16  independent  American  nations.  It 
is  proposed  that  two  permanent  exhibitions 
be  inaugurated — one  by  the  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  by 
the  three  Americas.  The  bill  appropriates 
$25,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Board  of 

Directors . The  Senate,  Thursday, 

passed  the  Post-Office  Appropriation  hill  with 
amendments,  the  more  important  of  which 
are:  Striking  out  item  of  $50 ,000  “for  com¬ 
pensation  to  clerks  in  post-offices  for  unusual 
business  ;”  reducing  the  item  “  for  rent,  light 
and  fuel  to  post-offices  of  the  third  class” 
from  $650,000  to  $450,000,  with  a  provision 
restoring  rent  of  such  offices  to  $300  a  year, 
and  fuel  and  light  to  $60  ;  inserting  an  item  of 
$1,000,000  for  additional  expense  of  the  free 
delivery  service  rendered  necessary  by  the 
act  of  May  24  last  limiting  the  work  of  letter- 

carriers  to  eight  hour’s  a  day  . The  tariff 

sub-committee  of  the  Senate  were  addressed 
Thursday  by  parties  who  requested  that  jute 

and  sisal  grass  be  put  on  the  free  list . 

....  Here  is  the  list  of  States  with  their  votes, 
which  are  usually  conceded  sure  for  each  party : 


REPUBLICAN. 


California . 

..  8 

Colorado . 

..  3 

Illinois . 

..  22 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

..  9 

Maine  . 

..  6 

Massachusetts. .  . 

..  14 

Michigan . 

..  13 

Minnesota . 

..  7 

Nebraska  . 

..  5 

Nevada . 

..  3 

New  Hampshire. . 

.  4 

Ohio . 

..  23 

Oregon  . 

, ,  3 

Pennsylvania .... 

..  30 

Rhode  Island .... 

..  4 

Vermont . 

..  4 

Wisconsin . 

..  11 

DEMOCRATIC. 


Alabama .  10 

Arkansas  .  7 

Delaware  .  3 

Florida .  4 

Georgia .  12 

Kentucky .  13 

Louisiana  .  8 

Maryland .  8 

Mississippi .  9 

Missouri  .  16 

North  Carolina....  11 
South  Carolina  ...  9 

Tennessee .  12 

Texas  .  13 

Virginia .  12 

West  Virginia  ....  6 

Total .  153 


Total . 182 

DOUBTFUL  STATES. 

Connecticut .  6  Indiana .  15 

New  York .  36  New  Jersey .  9 

Total .  66 

The  number  required  for  an  election  is  201. 

Each  party,  however,  claims  some  of  the 
States  here  given  to  the  other;  or  else  that 

one  or  more  of  them  is  doubtful . 

The  House  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions 
has  ordered  favorable  reports  on  the  Senate 
bills  granting  pensions  to  the  widows  of  Maj- 
Gen’s  Kilpatrick,  Casey,  Mower  and  Ord. 
The  committee  amended  each  bill,  however, 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  pension  from  $100 
to  $75  a  month,  The  Senate  bill  granting  a 
pension  of  $75  a  month  to  the  widow  of  Gen. 
Davidson  will  be  reported  favorably  without 

change . The  Atlas  paper  mill  was 

burned  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  last  week  ;  loss 
$150,000,  insurance  $50,000 . The  bill 


fixing  the  rate  of  postage  on  seeds,  bulbs  and 
cuttings  at  eight  cents  a  pound  will  probably 
be  passed  through  the  House  soon  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post-offices  can  accomplish  their 

purposes . The  purchases  of  bonds  under 

the  circular  of  April  17  amount  to  less  than 
$22,000,000  to  date.  The  sum  bought  in  the 
past  two  weeks  has  been  very  small.  This, 
too,  comprises  the  whole  of  the  reduction 
made  in  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  na¬ 
tion  since  early  last  fall . Seven  thou¬ 

sand  is  the  latest  report  of  the  Republican 
majority  in  Oregon — the  largest  majority 
ever  cast  in  its  history  for  any  party. 
The  Democrats  lost  in  every  precinct  in 
the  State,  and  of  the  75  new  members 
of  the  Legislature  the  Republicans  elect 

63,  and  possibly  65 . Last 

Tuesday,  June  12,  Mrs.  Mary  Sheridan, 
mother  of  General  Sheridan,  died  at  her 
home  at  Somerset,  Ohio.  She  was  born  in 
County  Cavan,  Ireland,  in  1801,  so  that  she 
reached  the  age  of  87  years.  Came  to  this 
country  with  her  husband  between  1828 
and  1830.  and  located  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
After  less  than  two  years  the  family  moved  to 

Somerset,  where  they  have  since  resided . 

Reports  to  Bradstreet’s  of  business  failures 
number  212  in  the  United  States,  against  148 
last  week  and  146  last  year.  Canada  has  28, 
against  16  last  week.  The  total  for  the  United 
States  January  1  to  date  is  4,871,  against  4,785 
in  1887.  The  increased  number  of  failures  is 
heaviest  West  and  South. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  16, 1888. 

It  is  but  a  little  more  than  three  months  since 
Emperor  William  of  Germany  passed  away, 
and  now  he  has  been  followed  to  the  grave  by 
his  son  and  successor,  the  Emperor  Frederick. 
The  latter  was  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
might  have  been  expected  to  reign  with  use¬ 
fulness  for  years  to  come.  As  is  well  known, 
however,  he  had  been  stricken  with  an  incur¬ 
able  disease  before  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  his  death  so  soon  after  that  event  has  only 
borne  out  the  fears  of  his  physicians.  The 
course  of  events  has  thus  transferred  the 
sovereignty  in  Germany  and  in  Prussia  within 
the  space  of  a  little  more  than  three  months 
from  a  nonagenarian  ruler  to  his  grandson,  a 
young  man  in  his  thirtieth  year.  In  a  country 
where  royalty  on  its  personal  side  is  still  such 
an  active  force  as  it  is  in  Germany,  the  change 
would  under  any  circumstances  be  impor¬ 
tant.  It  becomes  specially  so  in  view  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  characters  of  the  three  rulers. 
Emperor  William  was  during  his  later  years 
a  firm  upholder  of  peace,  for  the  reason,  among 
others,  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  best  guar¬ 
antee  for  the  security  of  his  hard- won  suc¬ 
cesses  in  statecraft  and  war.  Emperor  Fred¬ 
erick  was  by  nature  a  lover  of  peace,  in 
which  he  saw  the  best  condition  for  the  social 
and  economical  development  of  Germany, 
which  he  felt  to  be  sufficently  strong  on  its 
political  and  military  side,  and  for  some  weeks 
before  his  death  he  gave  unmistakable  signs 
of  a  determination  to  have  his  liberal  policy 
carried  out  by  men  in  sympathy  with  it.  His 
successor,  however,  is  represented  as  having 
the  instincts  of  an  enthusiastic  and  ambitious 
soldier,  and  under  his  reign  the  outlook 
for  the  encouragement  of  a  policy  of  pacific 
development  is  not  generally  regarded  as  of 
the  brightest . 

In  England  the  Irish  agitation,  the  Scotch 
agitation  and  the  Welsh  agitation  still  hold 
sway.  Parnell  assures  his  followers  that  the 
back-bone  of  the  Tory  policy  has  been  brok¬ 
en.  The  government  was  defeated  in  Par¬ 
liament  the  other  night,  the  Liberal-Unionists 
for  the  most  part  refraining  from  voting,  and 
23  Conservatives  voting  against  their  own 
party ;  but  as  the  question  was  not  an  import¬ 
ant  one,  and  could  hardly  be  called  a  strict 
party  matter,  the  Ministry  did  not  resign. 

A  great  deal  of  anxiety  is  felt  in  England 
as  to  the  result  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  Brazil,  as  it  is  estimated  that  over  $500,000- 
000  of  English  capital  is  invested  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  favorable,  as  free  labor  prior  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  was,  it  is  said,  actu¬ 
ally  cheaper  than  slave  labor,  the  two  kinds 
of  labor  being  nearly  equal. 

There  has  been  a  change  of  Ministry  in 
Spain,  but  the  new  Prime-Minister,  Segasta, 
declares  he  will  continue  the  policy  of  his 

predecessor . The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has 

completely  recovered . Doubtful  news 

from  Africa  says  Stanley  has  been  doing  a 
good  deal  of  fighting  and  has  been  wounded, 
and  deserted  by  half  of  his  men.  Nothing 
really  reliable  has  been  heard  from  him  for  a 
year,  less  two  weeks.  It  has  taken  nearly  four 
months  for  the  present  “news”  to  reach  us 
through  very  untrustworthy  native  sources. . . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  16, 1888. 

The  exports  of  Russian  wheat  from  January 
to  May  were  enormous,  amounting  to  32,000,- 
000  hectolitres,  as  compared  with  15,000,000 
hectolitres  in  1887.  In  consequence  of  this 
large  exportation  rubles  have  risen  ten  per 


Herbrand”  Fifth  Wheel  for^Buggies.— Adv. 


cent . Senator  Chandler  has  introduced 
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a  bill  into  Congress  appropriating  $150,000  for 
the  development  and  encouragement  of  silk 
culture  in  the  United  States.  It  creates  a 
Division  of  Silk  Culture  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  experimental  silk  culture  stations  through¬ 
out  the  country.  It  provides  for  the  free  dis¬ 
tribution  to  farmers  and  others  of  mul¬ 
berry  seed  and  silk-worm  eggs . “They 

say”  that  every  cow  on  the  range  has  a  calf 
this  year,  remarks  the  Montana  Live  Stock 
Journal . After  June  10  live  stock  arriv¬ 

ing  at  Chicago  are  charged  for  at  actual 

weight,  instead  of  by  the  car-load  . 

Up  to  the  close  of  last  week  1,361  car-loads  of 
strawberries  had  been  shipped  over  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Railroad  and  its  branches.  Averaging 
each  car-load  at  400  32-quart  crates,  it  would 
show  a  total  of  544,400  crates  of  strawberries, 
or  17,420,800  quarts.  The  crates  will  return  on 
an  average  of  $2.25  per  crate  clear  of  freight, 
commissions  and  cartage,  thus  showing  that 
$1,250,000  have  been  divided  between  pickers 

and  growers . The  horses  of  Monroe  and 

Pike  Counties,  New  York,  are  badly  afflicted 
with  the  glanders,  and  the  veterinary  surgeons 
are  unable  to  master  the  disease.  A  large 
number  of  valuable  animals  have  died  and 

others  have  been  killed .  The  prizes 

offered  for  the  horse  breeders’  classes,  by  the 
Buffalo  International  Fair  Association,  whose 
great  fair  will  be  held  from  Septemper  4  to 
14,  amount  to  $13,450,  and  the  herd  premium 
for  stallion  with  four  of  his  get  is  $1,000 
There  will  also  be  speed  premiums,  but  no 

pools  will  be  sold  on  speed  contests . 

Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman,  C.  D.  Colman,  O.  D. 
LaDow  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  quite  a  number  of  editors  of  agricultural 
papers  are  on  a  tour  through  Minnesota, 
Idaho,  Montana,  etc,,  and  will  not  return  for 
a  week  or  two.  Everywhere  they  are  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  The  Editor  of  the 
Rural  had  an  invitation,  also,  but  did  not 
accept  it .  Alexander  Macdonald,  Edi¬ 

tor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  will  visit  the 
United  States  during  the  ensuing  autumn,  in 
the  interests  of  his  paper,  with  a  view  of  at¬ 
tending  our  great  fairs  and  of  giving  his  read¬ 
ers,  who  largely  consist  of  breeders  of  live 
stock,  the  results  of  his  personal  inquiries  and 
observations  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of 

the  United  States  in  pedigreed  stock . 

Professor  C.  V.  Riley,  United  States  Entomol¬ 
ogist,  says  a  brood  of  seventeen-year  locusts 
is  due  for  this  year,  and  may  be  looked  for  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa 

and  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania . 

. .  Nineteen  persons  were  poisoned  at  Kalosa, 
Minn.,  from  eating  cheese  manufactured  in 

Wisconsin . The  canal  boatmen  at  New 

York  are  rejoicing  over  the  signing  of  the 
McEvoy  Elevator  Act  and  claim  that  the  ele¬ 
vator  men  can  make  money  at  the  rate  fixed 
by  the  new  law.  The  elevator  men  at  Buffalo 
by  charging  %  cent  per  bushel  for  storage  for 
each  10  days  or  parts  thereof  get  more  now 

than  under  the  old  rates .  There  has 

been  a  dispute  between  the  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road  and  a  farmer  at  East  Hickory,  Pa.,  as  to 
who  should  build  a  few  rods  of  fence  along 
the  railroad.  Monday  the  farmer’s  cow  went 
through  the  gap  and  was  struck  by  a  freight 
train.  The  train  went  off  the  track,  causing 
$40,000  damage.  The  fence  would  have  cost 

only  $10 . The  Countess  of  Kingston  has 

granted  the  tenants  on  her  estate  in  Ireland  a 

reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  rent . A 

match  has  been  arranged  for  $2,500,  July  4 
at  Cleveland,  between  the  great  trotters 
Clingstone,  2:14,  and  Harry  Wilkes,  2:13%.... 
....Up  to  June  2  the  New  York  receipts  of 
potatoes  from  Great  Britain  since  October  1 
were  3,411,840  bushels  against  2,106,047  bushels 
for  the  same  period  the  previous  year,  in  spite 
of  the  protective  duty  of  15  cents  per 
bushel . Eight  Scotch  cattle  com¬ 

panies  report  that  they  made  $1,172,000  on 
their  Western  American  cattle  in  1883,  at 
$23  12  per  head,  whereas  in  1887  they  lost  $4,- 

690,000  at  $17  per  head . 

...  .New  Zealand  butter  and  cheese  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  compete  with  American  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  English  markets . Seven¬ 

teen-year  locusts  appeared  in  swarms  Mon¬ 
day  at  Clinton,  Iowa .  Millions  of  grass¬ 

hoppers  are  hatching  out  in  Otter  Tail  County, 
Minn.  They  are  of  the  genuine  Rocky  Mount¬ 
ain  varieties  which  did  such  great  damage 

some  years  ago . Horses  in  Australia 

run  without  shoes.  At  times  when  the  ground 
is  very  slippery  they  put  on  a  plate.  It  is, 
however,  considered  that  to  run  a  horse  with¬ 
out  shoes  is  about  seven  pounds  in  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  favor . On  May  26,  51  binders 

and  mower's,  besides  a  number  of  other  farm 
implements,  were  delivered  to  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Manilla,  Indiana.  A  pro¬ 
cession  was  formed,  nearly  a  mile  long  and 
headed  by  three  brass  bands.  Pour  thousand 
people  were  on  the  ground  when  the  delivery 
was  made,  and  afterward  dinner  was  served 

to  the  farmers  and  500  invited  guests . 

The  members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 


Association,  Chicago,  spent  most  of  their  time 
Wednesday  talking  about  the  new  postal 
treaty  with  Canada,  whereby  seeds  sent  from 
Canada  are  carried  in  the  United  States  mails 
for  4  cents  a  pound,  while  the  regular  rate  is  16 
cents  a  pound.  This  discrimination  against 
their  business,  they  claim,  is  hurting  it  seri¬ 
ously.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 

act  in  the  matter .  Twelve  miles  from 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ,  farmer  Samuel  Miller, 
aged  75,  was  gored  to  death  by  a  savage  bull, 
Tuesday.  W  bile  riding  on  horse-back  a  red 
bandanna  handkerchief  flaunted  out  of  his 


pocket,  and  the  infuriated  bull  charged,  over¬ 
turning  the  horse,  and  goring  the  old  man  to 

death, . 

New  York  has  been  pretty  generous  in  her  ap¬ 
propriations  for  agricultural  and  kindred  pur¬ 
poses  as  shown  by  the  following  figures.  The 
appropriations  will  be  available  after  October 
1,  1888. 


For  farmers’  institutes .  . 

Building  apparatus  for  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva . 

Agricultural  museum  and  Fitch  collection 

of  insects . 

Printing  extra  reports . 

Commissioners  of  ilsheries,  for  expenses  of 

mapping  and  surveying . 

Do.  for  priming,  etc  . 

State  museum  of  natural  history  (including 

lapses  from  May,  18S5  to  May,  1887.) . 

Expenses  of  examining  and  holding  examin¬ 
ations  for  applicants  for  state  scholar¬ 
ships  at  Cornell  University . 

State  Entomologist  (salary) . . 

Official  expenses  of  same . 

Arranging  herbarium  In  natural  history 

museum . 

Expenses  of  collecting  specimens . 

State  cabinet  of  natural  history,  for  salaries 
of  director  and  three  assistants,  in¬ 
crease  and  preservation  of  collection.. 

State  agricultural  si  eiety  premiums . 

Premiums  for  other  societies . 

Regular  expenses  of  state  experiment  sta¬ 
tions . 

Forest  commission . 

Do,  necessary  expenses . 

State  dairy  commission . 

Replenishing  lakes,  etc.,  with  fish . 

Compensation  of  game  and  fish  protectors.. 
State  dairymen’s  association . 


$10,000.00 

8,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,175.25 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 

17,448.86 


300.00 

2,000.00 

300.00 

1'500  00 
200  00 


15,000.00 
10,000.00 
20,000. 00 

20,000  00 
18.500.00 
11  500.00 
85.000.00 
30,000.00 
18,000  00 
2,500.00 


Total  for  agriculture . $283,424.11 

_ The  Scotch-American  cattle  companies, 

says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  appear  to  have 
done  better  in  1886  than  in  some  preceding 
years.  Not  only  is  there  no  dividend  for  the 
ordinary  shareholders,  but  with  two  excep¬ 
tions  there  are  heavy  debit  balances.  The 
combined  paid-up  capital  exceeds  £3,500,000 


(say,  $17,500,000). 

The  l 

following 

table 

shows 

the  ballances  for 

two  years: 

Name 

1887 

1886 

Prairie . 

. .  Dr. 

£4,991 

Cr. 

£5,247 

Texas . 

. .  Dr. 

83,185 

Dr. 

82,238 

Matador . 

..  Cr. 

1,763 

Cr. 

8,934 

Hannold . 

..  Dr. 

82,367 

Dr. 

82,390 

Arkansas . 

. .  Dr. 

75,698 

Dr. 

19,097 

Pastoral  . 

. .  Cr. 

1,880 

Dr. 

13,313 

Western . . 

. .  Dr. 

,  17,354 

Cr. 

3,352 

Cattle  Ranche  . . 

.  Dr 

.  68,029 

Dr. 

76,302 

Swan . 

. 

Dr. 

20,906 

Teachers  during  vacation,  farmers’  sons 
when  work  is  slack  on  the  farm,  and  any 
others  not  fully  and  profitably  employed,  can 
learn  something  to  their  advantage  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1009  Main  St., 
Richmond,  Va. — Adv. 


Saturday,  June  16,  1888. 

The  week’s  packing  in  the  West  has  been 
215,000  hogs,  compared  with  205,000  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week,  and  235,000  for  corresponding 
time  last  year — making  a  total  of  2,405,000 
since  March  1,  against  2,440,000  a  year  ago 
according  to  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current. 
Prices  of  hogs  have  been  rather  more  than 
usually  variable,  closing  10  to  15  cents  per  100 
pounds  lower  than  a  week  ago  at  most  mar¬ 
kets,  although  at  Cincinnati  and  Indianap¬ 
olis  values  are  a  little  higher. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  in  its  review  of 
the  British  grain  trade  during  the  past  week, 
says:  Native  wheats  continue  in  free  delivery 
in  London,  and  values  are  6d  against  sellers. 
The  sales  of  English  wheat  during  the  past 
week  were  37,939  quarters,  at  31s  8d,  against 
39,613  quarters,  at  35s  4d  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  last  year.  Crop  prospects  are 
greatly  improving  under  the  fine  weather. 
Foreign  wheat  is  slow.  Russians  and  Indians 
are  cheaper.  Corn  is  rather  scarce  and  values 
are  irregular. 

Condensations  from  this  morning’s  Brad- 
streets’:  Flour  is  dull,  having  declined  on  the 
week  about  10c.  W  heat  declined  on  the  week 
3^c.  Corn  declined  on  the  week  l%c.  Oats 
have  been  irregular,  but  closed  at  the  opening 
prices.  Pork  is  steady.  Lard  is  irregular  and 
has  declined  four  points. 

Rew  wool  is  coming  into  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  to  some  extent,  but  with  the  exception  of 
Texas  product  the  movement  is  not  yet  very 
large.  Buyers  have  been  operating  rather 
more  freely  in  the  Southwest,  and  the  prevail¬ 
ing  tone  there  is  better.  In  Texas,  as  else¬ 
where,  however,  prices  are  still  held  too  high 
to  stimulate  much  activity.  Most  of  the  wool 
that  has  changed  hands  at  San  Antonio  has 
gone  at  15  to  16j^c.per  pound.  But  little  is 
doing  as  j  et  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana 
or  Michigan.  Shearing  is  well  under  way  in 
the  more  southern  territories.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  mills  will  buy  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  West  this  year  to  a  larger  amount 
than  usual 

Little  business  in  wool  is  being  done  in 
Boston.  Current  quotations  there  are  as  fol¬ 


lows,  in  comparison  with  last  year  and  the 
year  before: 

June  18,  June  17,  June  15. 
1886.  1887.  1888. 

Ohio  &  Penn.  X . 3I®32  S2@33  28 

Ohio  &  Penn.  XX . 82@33  3S»84  2814(329 

Ohio  &  Penn  XX  and  above.32®33  34(335  29@S0 

Michigan  X . 29@31  31@32  26(327 

Fine  Ohio  delaine . 31@38  36(337  80@32 

No.  1  combing . 34®S5  37(339  35 

Texas  spring,  12  months.... 21@24  20@23  17@22 

Prof.  Colbert  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  says: 
“The  following  is  the  process  which  seems  to 
be  the  most  rational  to  apply  to  the  figures 
furnished  by  Statistician  Dodge:  Winter- 
wheat  crop  of  last  year,  292,830,000  bushels, 
to  be  multiplied  into  73.3  per  cent,  for  addi¬ 
tion  and  into  92.8  per  cent,  for  diminished 
acreage.  Then  divide  the  product  by  83.5  per 
cent.,  that  being  the  reported  condition  of 
winter-wheat  at  the  time  of  the  last  harvest. 
The  result  is  238,000,000  bushels  of  winter- 
wheat.  Subtract  one  per  cent,  from  the  163,- 
000,000  bushels  of  spring- wheat  raised  last 
year  and  the  result  is  147,000,000  bushels,  after 
allowing  for  deceased  acreage  with  no  change 
from  the  average  condition  of  a  year  ago. 
The  total  of  the  two  is  about  385,000,000  bush¬ 
els  for  the  wheat  crop  of  this  year,  as  now 
indicated.” 


LATEST  MARKETS. 
PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  16,  1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . 7%  7)4  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  1%  8  . 

Good  Ordinary . 8  13-16  8  15-16  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  5-16  9  7-16  . 

Low  Middling .  9  11-16  9  13  16  . 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9  15-16  10  1-16  . 

Middling . 10  )4  10)4  . 

Good  Middling . 10  7-16  10  9-16  . 

Strict  Good  Middling.. 10  11-16  10  13-16  . 

Middling  Fair . 11  1-16  11  3-16  . 

Fair . 11  11-16  11  13-16  . 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 7  5-16  I  Low  Middling 

StrictGoodOrd . 8  |  Middling . 
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Western— Imitation  creamery,  best,  17@18c;  do,  fine, 
15)4®16)4c;  Western  dairy,  fine,  16)4e;  do.  fair,  IS® 
16c:  do  do  poor,  14®14)43c;  do,  factory,  best,  15)4® 
165c;  do  good,  15c  do,  poor,  13@14)4c. 

Cheese.— New  factory,  fancy,  white.  8)4c;  do  do. 
colored.  8)4c;  do  fair  and  good,  714  to  8c  do  skims, 
light,  6)4  to  7c;  do  skims  2  to  4c;  Pennsylvania  skims, 

1  to  l)4c;  Ohio  flat,  fine,  8@8)4c;  do  do,  good,  A4@i%c. 

Egos.— Near-by,  fresh,  17(317)40;  Canadian  do,  per 
doz.  ®16*S4@17c;  Western,  loss  off,  16^(31 7c. 

Boston.— Butter.— Choice  grades  are  in  fair  demand, 
and  prices  well  sustained;  western  creamery  extras 
firsts,  2()c:  firsts,  17(318:  northern  extra,  20®21c;  extra 
firsts,  20c,  firsts,  19c;  Vermont  dairy  extras.  13@19c. 
Cheese.— New  factory  extras,  8<S8)4c  per  lb;  firsts,  7@ 
7*4c;  seconds.  6(3 6)4c:  part  skims,  4(«.6c;  full  skims,  2@ 
4c;  sage,  9c;  Ohio  flats  8c.  Eggs.—  Prices  firm,  nearby, 
17c;  Eastern  extras.  16c;  firsts,  15®l5)4c;  Vermont  eggs, 
16c;  Canada  firsts,  15@15)4c;  vv estern,  15®15)4C. 

Phit.adklphia,  Pa.- Butter.— Firm,  creamery,  14® 
17c;  dairy,  I2@14c.  Eggs— At  12c, 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— Creamery,  15)4®19e,  dairy 
13)4(<il7c.  Eggs.— Firm  at  13)4®  14c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  2  Chicago,  87)£c  insiore; 
No.  1  Hard  quoted  at  aOMMlc;  U ngraded  Red  at  85 %<& 
9574c;  No.  2  red  quoted  nominal  at  91)t®9ljl4c  in  store 
and  elevator,  92*4®93c)4c  afloat  and  delivered,  3 
92c.  f.  o.  b.;  No.  2  9l*4c;  do  tor  August,  92®92)4c.  do 
for  September  92)4®92jJ4c;  do  for  December,  95)4® 
95J4c;  do  May,  39**c®$l  (0)6.  Corn.— Ungraded  Mixed, 
55J4'359c;  steamer,  57 )4®57 >4  elevator;  No.  2.,  53)4c  in 
in  elevator;  5s^4@59c  delivered.  No.  2  June,  58)4®53)4c; 
do  for  July,  59®59)4c;  do  for  August,  6U.«,66.%c.  do  for 
September,  60*>4(a6lc;  do  for  October,  6u*4®6lc.  Oats. 
—No.  3  37c;  do  white,  42c;  No.  2  37J4@3c%e;  do  white, 
43®48)£c.  No.  1  white  47c;  Mixed  Western,  36®4ue; 
white  do  42ta.48c;  No.  2  June  374fcc;  do  July  37:>4®o;il4c; 
do  August.  3344®33  13  16c,  do  September,  33c;  do  white, 
June,  4<Js@42)tc;  do  July  41$4®42)4c. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard  5)4c  over 
Chicago  August;  No.  1  Northern,  3)4c.  over  Chicago 
August;  No  2  Northern,  l)4c.  over;  Winter  wheat— No. 

2  red  94@94)4e;  Choice  No.  2  red,  at  95®95)4c,  No.  1 
White  Michigan  93  <493J4c.  Corn— No.  2  yellow  57c; 
No.  3  yellow  55®55)4c;  No,  3  5344c.  Oats.— Higher;  No. 

2  white,  4144@42c;  No.  2  mixed  5644c. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at88J^@8344c;  No 

3  do  nominal;  No.  2  red  8444c;  No.  2  corn,  S2)4c. 
No.  2  oats.  3j)4c;  No.  2  Rye,  58c;  no.  2  Barley,  65®6ic. 

ST.  Louis,  Mo.— Wheat— No.  2  Red  Cash,  88c;  do 
June,  87)4c;  do  July,  83)4®84)4c;  do  August,  84>^3,8l4gc; 
do  Seotember,  85)4c;  do  December  88*44.88740.  corn— 
48®48J4c;  July,  4»4kc<t 4844c;  August,  43J4®i9*4c;  year 
39@894fcc.  Oats— Cash  82c;  June  32c;  July  23%c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


hay  and  Straw.— In  a  small  way  there  is  a  fair 
business  passing  from  day  to  day.  Hav— Choice  Tim¬ 
othy  per  luo  lb,  93c@Sl:  No.  1  do  90®95c:  No  2  do,  75@ 
80c;  Clover,  mixed  70®85c;  clover  55®65c;  shipping.  65 
@70e.  Straw.-  Long  rye  $1  U5@$l  10;  short  do,  75c; 
oat,  45® 50c. 

Hops.— The  demand  is  fair  for  actual  requirements, 
but  no  disposition  Is  shown  to  deal  In  larger  lots.  N. 
Y.  State  crop  of  1887.  best,  12@18c,  do  medium, 
10®llc;  do  common.  9(310e,  do  State  old  4®6c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  crop  of  1887,  8@llc;  do  1886, 8@6e.  Germans, 
crop  of  1887, 16i@2l)c. 

Beans.— Marrows,  $2  80,  medium,  choice  $2  5(1;  pea 
$2  80@2  85;  red  kidneys,  *2  60;  white  kidneys, 
choice,  *2  10@2  15;  foreign,  mediums,  $1  65@2  10;  do 
small,  $2  20;  California  Lima,  $2  90;  green  peas,  new, 
$2  00. 

Poultry.— Live,— Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb,  10@10)4c; 
fowls,  Western,  per  n>,  10@l0)4c  roosters,  per  n> , 
6®6c;  turkeys,  per  n>  7®  10c,  ducks,  western,  per 
pair,  40@60o;  geese,  western,  per  pair,  80c@l  00; 
chickens;  spring,  per  lb,  16®25c. 

Poultry.— Dressed,— Turkeys,  per  B>,  6(310c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  lltol'.’c;  do  western,  8@llc:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz,  $3  25(38  50;  do  dark,  per  doz,  *2®2  25; 
chickens,  Philadelphia  spring,  30®36c;  do  Baltimore 
do  22(3 25c;  do  western  do,  22@28c;  ducks,  spring,  per 
lb,  20@22c;  do,  5®l0c. 

Game.— Golden  plover,  per  doz,  $1  25®1  50;  grass  do, 
75c@$l;  snipe,  small,  40e®l  75.  . 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.  —Fresh.— Apples.— Russet,  per  bbl  $2  50® 

3  50;  strawberries,  Jersey,  per  qt.  6®13c;  do  Mary¬ 
land,  per  quart,  5®  12c  do.  Sharpless,  7®14c;  huckle¬ 
berries  per  quart  8®10c;  gooseborries  per  quart,  5a  6c; 
Peaches,  per  crate,  75@4  00;  cherries,  per  lb,  4®  15c; 
watermelons,  per  100,  $18@30. 

Fruits  DRiKD-Applcs.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
7@8J4e;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  5*4®644c; 
do  sliced,  new,  5t4(37c;  do  chopped,  274®244c;  do  cores 
and  skins,  — @lc;  Cherries -pitted,  17®2lc;  Raspber 
ries— evaporated,  new,  25®27c;  do  sun-dried,  24@ 
26c;  Blackberries,  744c;  Huckleberries,  9®10c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  unchanged.  Fancy  hand  picked 
quoted  at  446®4J4c  and  farmers’  grades  ut3®3)4c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.-  Old,  per  bbl.  75c® *2  00;  old, 
per  sack.  80c@$l  85;  Savannah,  per  bbl,  8350  to  4:0; 
Charleston,  new,  per  bbl,  $3  50®4  50;  Onions,  Bermuda, 
per  crate.  $1  75®2.  do  New  Orleans,  per  bbl  3  25; 
do  Egyptian,  per  case,  $2  00.  Cabbages,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl.  $1  50;  do  North  Carolina,  per  bbl.  *1  50; 
string  beans,  Norfolk,  per  crate,  $3@4;  North  Carolina, 
per  crate,  $1®3  50;  tomatoes,  per  crate  75e'3,$2  50;  aspa¬ 
ragus,  per  doz  bunches,  *1  25  3  2  25;  do  common,  do  V.  c 
(3*1;  Pease  green,  per  bbl.  *1  50(32  50;  do  do  per  crate, 
5037  c.  Squash,  per  crate,  50  to  75c;  cucumbers  per 
crate  75c®$l  75 

Boston.— Dandelions,  35c  per  bush;  egg  plant,  $1®2 
per  doz.  garlic,  lc;  horse  radish.  l()c  per  lb;  cress,  40c. 
per  doz:  cucumbers,  5®6c  each,  carrots.  *1  per  bush: 
new.  75c  per  doz.  bunches,  cauliflower,  $1<«2  per  doz; 
cabbage,  *1  50®2  00  per  bbl;  cabbage  greens  50c  per 
bbl;  Beets,  SI  per  bush;  do,  new,  $1  50  per  doz  bunch¬ 
es;  string  beans,  S2i32  50  per  crate,  asparagus,  SI  per 
doz;  artichokes,  $1  50  per  bu,  leek,  75c  per  doz;  lettuce, 
15®25c:  mushrooms,  $1  per  lb;  green  peas.  75c  per  pk; 
parsley  $2  per  bu;  radish  25c  per  doz;  rhubarb,  lc  per 
lb.  sorrel  75c  per  pg;  spinach  15c  per  bu,  squash, 
$2  50  per  cwt;  Florida,  tomatoes,  $1  (32  per  crate; 
hot  house  do,  50c  per  lb;  turnips,  25®40c  per  doz 
bunches.  Bermuda  onions,  $1  75  per  crate.  Pota¬ 
toes— North  Carolina  new  are  in  at  $3  50@4  per  bbl; 
other  Southern  rauge  at  $1®3.  At  New  York,  old 
stock  weak  at  *1  75  *2  per  bbl  for  natives  Nova  Scotia, 
$1  75C32;  Scotch,  $1®1  ,5,  new  potatoes  in  lighter  de¬ 
mand;  Bermudas,  $4@5  per  bbl;  southern,  $1@8  75. 
Fresh  Fruits.— Blueberries,  7(3 9e  per  qt;  gooseberries, 
$2,32  50  per  bu;  strawberries,  7@16e  per  quart;  peaches, 
$3  50  perorate:  California  plums,  $3  50,  a  few  apples 
hold  at  $2®4  per  bbl. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.  One-year  old  Mess, 
$14  00  to  14  50;  New  mess,  15  25®15  50.  short  clear, 
$16®18,  Extra  Prime  mess,  $13  25:  prime  do,  $15@ 
15  50;  and  family  mess,  $15  50(316  50.  Beef— City 
Extra  India  Jiess.  in  tierces,  *12  50®16  00;  Extra 
Mess,  in  barrels  $7(37  50;  Packet,  $8@  8  50:  per  bbl, 
and  $ll@ll  50  In  tierces,  Plate,  87  25®7  50.;  Family  at 
$9  50.  Beef  HAjis.-Quoted  at  815  50(316  here  aud  at 
at  the  West  $15.  Cut  Meats.  -  Pickled  Bellies  12  lb 
average.  7  5-8c,  quoted  12  ih  average  bel  les,  7  5-8c;  10  lb 
,44cco7%c;  Pickled  Hams,  ll^a.n^c;  pickled  Shoulders 
7c.  Smoked  shoulders  at  744®«e;  do  Hams  at  12c. 
Dressed  Hogs.— City  heavy  to  light,  74*  to  7  9  15e:  pigs, 
79£c.  Lard.  City  steam,  8.15e;  refined  quoted  8  50c; 
Continent,  9.75c:  So  American  June,  8  69^  8  70c;  July. 
8.72c;  August,  8.73c;  September  8.77e;  October,  8.76c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Pork.—  At  $14  40. 
Lard.— At  $8  12*4.  Dry  salt  meats,  boxed— shoulders 
$6;  long  clears,  $7  62*4:  clear  ribs,  87  62)4@7  75;  short 
clears,  $7  87)$®8.  Bacon,  bozed— shoulders,  $6  62)4® 
6  75,  long  clears,  $8  40®8  45;  clear  ribs,  $8  40(38  45;  short 
clears,  *8  6u@8  70.  Hams— At  $10  75®  11. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— $18  70  per  bbl.  Lard.— At 
$8  47*4  Per  100  lbs.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  87  50;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $6  00®6  25;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $3  ®8  05. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter— Creamery.- State,  best,  20)4 
®21c;  Western,  best,  20®21)4e;  do  prime,  19®19)4c; 
do  good,  17)4  to  I8J4c;  do  poor.  16®17c,  State  dairy 
— Half-firklus,  tubs,  prime,  19®20c;  do,  do,  fine, 
17@18c;  Welsh  tubs,  fine,  13)4@19c;  do  good,  17@18c; 


New  York,  Saturday,  Juno  16,  1838. 

Beeves.— Corn-fed  Chicago  steers.  1456  lb  at  $6  40  per 
100  lb;  do,  1380  1b  at  $6  25;  do  1231  lb  at  $5  90;  do  1178 
lb  at  85  80;  do  1229  lb  at  $5  i5;  do  1  45  lb  at  $5  70;  do 
1128  lb  at  $5  45.  do  1163  lb  at  $5  40,  do  1105  lb  at  $5  35; 
Ohio  do  1107  lb  at  $5  10;  do  1360  lb,  at  $5  15;  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania  Steers,  1313  lb  at  $5  75;  do  1180 
lb  at  *5  65;  Pennsylvania  '‘Stockers,”  884  to  at  $4  4U; 
Indiana  grass  fed,  102u  tb,  at  $4  85;  do  937  lb  at  $4  65; 
do  (poor),  992  lb  at  *4  40;  Stags,  1235  lb,  at  $4  60;  still 
Bulls,  1685  tb  at  $4  75;  do  1616  lb  at  $4  37)4-  do  1490  lb 
at  $5  12)4;  Pennsylvania  Cows  and  Bulls,  933  lb  at  *3  25; 
Texans,  846  lb  at  $1  10;  do,  838  lb,  at  $4  65,  do,  1013  lb, 
at  $5  10;  do  1021  lb  at  $5  15;  do  994  lb  at  $5  15;  (lo  838 
lb,  at  *4  60;  Indiana  Grassers,  (poor),  1013  lb,  at  $4  40; 
do  1060  lb,  at  $5  00;  Ohio  steers  9U  lb,  at  $4  75,  do,  1213 
lb,  at  $4  80;  do.  1030  lb,  at  $1  90;  do,  1116  lb,  at  $5  25; 
Chicago  do,  1114  n>,  at  $535,  do,  1233  lb,  at  $5  60;  do, 
1244  lb,  at  $5  80;  Lancaster  County,  Peuo.  do,  1134  lb, 
at  $6  45;  do,  1246  lb  at  86  20;  l  ulls,  950@1220  lb,  at  $3  00® 
8  5u;  Illinois  ‘‘Stillers,”  1336  lb  average,  at  *6  50  per  100 
lb,  less  $10.  do,  1286  lb,  at  $6  25,  Kansas  steers,  1114  lb, 
at  $5  90.  do,  1 147  lb,  at  $5  90;  do,  1 186  lb.  at  $5  90;  starch- 
factory -fed  do.  1333  lb,  at  $6  20;  do,  1167  lb,  at  $6  10.  do, 
1237  lb,  at  $6  07)4;  do.  1319  lb,  at  $6  00;  uo,  .070  1b,  at 
$5  35;  Kentucky  Steers,  1260  lb  average  at  $6  00  per  100 
lbs;  Lancaster  County,  Penn.,  Steers,  1344  lb,  at  $6  20; 
do,  10?u  tt> ,  at  *5  25;  Western  do,  1036  lb,  at  $5  05,  do, 
H73  lb,  at  *5  45,  steers  and  heifers,  925  a>,  at  $4  85;  State 
oxen,  1415  lb,  at  $4  90,  dry  cows,  985  lb,  at  $3  75':  do,  1027 
lb,  at  $3  30;  Pennsylvania  do,  915  lb,  at  $4;  bulls,  1030 
lb,  at  $3  30;  Ohio  steers,  1255  lb  at  $5  80;  Laueaster 
County,  Penn.,  do,  12U0  a  at  $5  75;  do,  1136  lb  at  $5  80; 
do,  1318  lb, .at  86;  oxen,  1700  lb.  at  $4  60;  dry  cows  and 
bulls,  900®  1050  lb,  at  $3  25®8  50;  Kansas  steers,  1295  lb, 
at  $6  10;  Lancaster  County  steers,  1388  lb,  at  $6  25:  do, 
llo2  lb,  at  $5  SO,  less  $10;  do,  1300  lb,  at  $5  75,  do,  ;279  lb, 
at  $5  40.  do,  1052  lb  at  $5  25,  Pennsylvania  oxen,  1492 
lb,  at  $4  65;  Pittsburg  “still”  bulls,  U6?®1214  lb,  $3  35; 
Coloi'ado  steers,  1285  lb,  at  $5  15;  native  Western  do, 
1243  lb,  at  $5  70;  do,  1031  lb,  at  s.5. 

Calves.— Buttermilk  calves,  115  lb  at  $3  40;  do  138  lb 
at  $3  75;  do  148  lb  at  $4;  Veals,  151.1b  at  86  50;  Butter¬ 
milk  calves  152  1b  at  $3  87)4;  Veals,  136  lb  at  $6  25;  do, 
140  lb  at  $6  50:  veals  189  lb  at  6^40  per  lb;  do,  142  lb,  at 

6) 4c;  do,  150  lb  at  6)4c  per  lb. 

sheep  and  Lambs.— Virginia  ewes,  102  lb  at  4c  per  lb; 
Ohio  Sheep,  87  lb  at  5)4e;  Virginia  lambs,  65  lb  at  7)4c; 
Ohio  sheep,  84)4  lo  at  5c  per  lb;  Virginia  lambs,  61)4 
lb  at7%c.  uo  61  lb,  at  8c;  Territorial  isheep,  1j3  lb  at 
4)4c  per  lb;  Kentucky  lumbs,  55)4  tb  at  644c;  Virginia 
lambs  57  lb  average,  at  7  *40  per  lb;  West  Virginia 
ewes,  86  lb,  at  4c  per  lb;  West  Virginia  lambs,  62  tb,  at 

7) 4e.  do  621b  at  7)»c;  Western  sheep  88  ib  at  5)4c:  Ken¬ 
tucky  Lambs,  71)4  lb  at  8c;  Territory  sheep,  85  lb,  at 
$4  55  per  100  lb;  Western  sheep,  87  lb  at  5 o  per  lb. 

Hogs.— None  for  sale  alive.  Nominal  quotations, 
$5  70ts5  90  for  fair  to  good  hogs. 

Buffalo.- Cattle— Prices  advanced  10®  15c.  since 
last  Monday.  Good  to  Choice  shipping,  *4  85®5  25; 
Extra  Cattle,  $5  75®6.  Shkei\— Market  dull  aud  lower. 
Medium  to  Good  $4  25®5  75;  extra  so;  no  lambs 
here.  Hogs.— Mixed  Pigs  and  light  Yorkers  *5  45®5  55; 
Light  Pigs,  $5  10  to  5  85;  selected,  Yorkers,  $5  60® 
5  70;  selected  medium  weights  *5  80. 

Chicago.— Cattle.— Market  lower.  Natives  $4  to 
4  69;  Cows  aud  mixed,  $2  to  3  90:  Stockers  aud  feeders, 
$2  50® 4  20;  Texans,  steers,  $2  75®4  35.  Hogs  —Mixed 
$5  45®5  65;  Heavy,  $5  55®5  75,  Llgh  t,  $5  40®5  55 .  Pigs  and 
culls,  $4  10®5  20.  Sheep.— Market  slow.  weak.  Na¬ 
tive  muttons, ,  S3  90@5;  Texas  muttons.  $3  50®4;  Stock¬ 
ers,  $2®3;  Western  feeders,  $3®3  30;  lambs,  $2®  4  per 
head. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Cattle.-  Choice  heavy  native  steers 
$5  50®6  30;  Fair  to  good  native  steers  $5  ®5  60,  Butch¬ 
ers’  steers-  medium  to  choice,  $4  1U®5  25;  stockers  and 
feeders,  fair  to  good;  $2  40  to  3  75;  rangeis,  ordinary 
to  good,  *2  50  to  4  40.  Hogs.— Market  steady;  cnoiee 
Heavy  and  butchers’ selections,  85  55  u;5  65;  packing, 
medium  to  prime,  $5  35®5  55,  light  grades  ordinary  to 
best  $5  25  to  5  50.  Sheep.— Market  strong.  Fair  to 
choice,  $3  GO  to  5  10. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
June  16,  1888. 

L.  C.  C.— A.  H.  P.— A  farmer’s  daughter— A  C.  C.— J. 
E.  W.— L.  D.  J.— G.  F.  B — C.  A.  Y.— E.  S.  A.— R.T.-T.  C. 

R.  — H.W.A. — W.  P.  B.-M.  A.  H.-G.  W. — A.H.  G.-B.  F. 
A.-P.  M.  H.-W.  K.— thanks-D.  B.-W.  D.  H.-M.  R  — 
E.  W.  S.— W.  K.-E.  W.  S.-A-  S.  K.-J.  C.  A.-J.  A.  F.— 
thank  you-D.  B.  C.-R.  B.— H.  H.-A.  L.  J.-F.  J.  H.— 
A.  B.  H.— T.  H.  Y.-C.  S.  P.-E.  A.  B.-H.  S.  B.-G.  Wr. 

S. -H.  A.  W.-J.  J.  T.-T.  X.  L  -P.  M.  A.-J.  F.  M.-G.  E. 
H.-A.  H.S.-D.  J.  P.-A.  L.  C.-E.  W .— H,  A,  F -E.  D. 
W.  S.  D.-B,  F.  J  -  W,  S.-T.  B,  T.-W.  S.  L.-G.  K.-P. 
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TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


This  is  a  presidential  year.  Such  years  are 
always  exciting.  The  election  of  a  President 
is  a  great  event  in  the  world’s  history.  It  is 
greater  than  a  king’s  coronation.  No  wonder 
people  are  excited  during  a  presidential  can¬ 
vass.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  singled  out  by 
00,000,000  people  as  the  one  man  fit  to  direct 
the  country’s  business.  People  talk  about  the 
“divine  rights”  of  kings  and  queens.  To  my 
mind,  there  is  nothing  about  this  royalty  that 
can  compare  for  a  moment  with  the  great  gift 
that  the  people  give  to  the  President.  A  voter 
assumes  a  responsibility.  I  can  remember 
how  I  felt  when  I  cast  my  first  ballot.  It  seem¬ 
ed  as  though  I  was  helping  at  making  history, 
and  so  I  was. 

The  law  says  that  a  man  must  be  21  years 
old  before  he  can  vote.  Such  being  the  case 
our  boys  and  girls  may  wonder  why  I  talk  to 
them  about  voting.  The  wonder  of  the  girls, 
1  guess,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  boys.  Well, 
I  look  upon  politics  as  something  every  man 
and  woman  should  be  interested  in.  I  don’t 
like  to  see  people  giving  up  their  work  and 
running  around  after  an  office,  but  my  idea  is 
that  the  country  is  safest  when  the  people  at 
large  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  want, 
and  know  how  to  get  what  they  want.  We 
are  making  history  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  boys 
and  girls  of  to-day  must  keep  their  eyes  and 
ears  open  so  that  when  they  get  old  enough 
to  have  some  weight  in  politics  they  can  tell 
how  party  lines  have  changed  since  this 
campaign.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  posted 
on  political  history.  I  find  men  who  can  tell 
about  every  campaign  we  have  had  since  1840. 
When  I  hear  these  men  talk  I  realize  how 
little  I  actually  know  about  the  past  of  politics. 
So  I  propose  to  know  all  I  can  about  the 
politics  of  the  present.  Knowledge  I  pick  up 
in  this  way  will  be  valuable  to  me.  So  I  want 
every  one  of  my  boys  and  girls  to  study 
politics.  Let  us  fully  undersland  what  the 
people  are  voting  about,  what  it  means  to  be 
a  Democrat  and  what  it  means  to  be  a  Repub¬ 
lican  or  a  Prohibitionist  or  anything  else. 


In  these  times  a  person  should  have  some 
well  defined  position  in  politics.  He  should 
belong  to  one  of  the  three  great  parties  and 
understand  why  he  belongs  there.  There  are 
enough  points  of  difference  in  the  policies  of 
these  parties  to  enable  any  reasonable  person 
to  stand  for  what  he  considers  right.  The 
point  is  for  one  to  be  sure  that  he  really  un¬ 
derstands  just  what  a  party  represents.  We 
mustn’t  guess  at  it  or  depend  entirely  upon 
what  others  say.  We  must  use  common  sense 
about  it.  This  is  an  age  of  reading  and  study, 
not  of  blind  following  the  advice  of  somebody 
else.  What  I  believe  is  that  the  platforms  of 
the  three  great  parties  are  broad  enough  to 
enable  any  reasonable  person  to  find  a 
standing-place.  Some  people  like  to  belong 
to  a  fourth  party — the  Mugwumps.  These 
people  like  to  carry  independence  to  a  strain¬ 
ing  point.  Some  of  them  say  they  will  al¬ 
ways  vote  for  the  “best  man”— that  is,  they 
propose  to  put  individual  excellence,  or  what 
they  think  is  individual  excellence  above 
party.  Others  make  a  principle  of  voting  for 
the  party  that  is  out  because  they  think  it  is  a 
good  thiDg  to  change  bauds  every  four  years. 

The  Mugwumps  have  some  very  good  men 
in  their  ranks,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  most 
of  them  carry  their  ideas  too  far.  Where  one 
is  voting  for  county  officers,  for  members  of 
the  legislature  or  for  State  officers,  it  often 
happens  that  we  are  forced  to  go  out  of  our 
party,  but  how  many  Presidents  have  we  ever 
had  who  did  not,  sooner  or  later,  reflect  the 
sentiments  of  the  party  that  elected  them? 
On  the  whole,  I  do  not  much  believe  in  being  a 
Mugwump  in  a  presidential  campaign,  because 
1  consider  the  principles  of  the  party  of  more 
importance  than  the  candidate. 


I  am  not  much  of  an  alarmist  myself. 
Alarmists  seem  to  think  that  unless  their 
particular  candidate  can  bo  elected  the 
country  will  be  ruined.  I  consider  that 
nonsense.  After  all  we  may  say  about 
the  power  of  our  President  or  of  Congress, 
the  people  run  things  in  this  couutry.  They 
are  not  going  to  elect  folks  to  ruin  them,  you 
can  be  very  sure.  If  a  policy  that  we  think 
is  disastrous  should  be  started,  it  is  not  the 
thing  to  give  up  and  say  everything  is  lost. 
The  point  is  to  try  arid  make  others  see  that 
our  way  is  better  Right  prevails.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  a  long  time  coming  to  the  front, 
but  the  history  of  world  shows  that  it  is 
bound  to  come  sooner  or  later.  So  let  us 
study  these  political  questions  out  and  get 
what  seems  to  be  the  right  of  it,  and  then 
work  as  hard  as  we  can  for  that.  We 
must  remember  first  of  all  that  we  are  farm¬ 


ers,  and  that  we  must  look  to  our  best  inter¬ 
ests  in  deciding  which  way  we  are  to  vote. 
There  is  a  great  complaint  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  that  farmers  are  not  always 
justly  treated  in  politics.  The  fact  is,  that 
when  the  people  neglect  studying  out  these 
political  questions,  a  lot  of  fellows  get  into 
the  harness  and  turn  politics  into  a  self!-' 
game  for  advancing  their  own  interests.  TV  > 
must  stop  such  work  by  knowing  wh  e 
we  stand  aDd  what  we  want.  These  politi¬ 
cians  take  us  for  ignorant  people  who  have  to 
be  told  what  we  want  done.  We  must  stop 
that  game  and  begin  the  work  this  year.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  later  on. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  :  I  have  never  written 
to  you,  but  have  started  to  do  so  several 
times.  I  wish  to  be  a  Cousin.  I  have  been 
watering  my  flowers  this  evening.  I  have 
a  garden  seven  by  five  feet.  I  have  several 
kinds  of  flower  seeds  planted.  To  day  I  tried 
an  experiment  in  my  garden.  It  was  to  cover 
the  earth  with  grass  which  I  cut  with  a  grass- 
cutter.  My  object  in  doing  this  was  to  see  if 
it  would  keep  the  moisture  in  the  ground, 
and,  therefore,  keep  my  plants  from  drying 
up  so  soon.  It  may  bo  a  failure,  but  as  the 
old  rhyme  says,  “Try,  try  again ”  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  Some  of  the  Cousins  may  think  it 
strange  for  a  girl  to  be  talking  about  experi¬ 
ments.  But  I  am  a  farmer’s  girl  and  do  not 
think  it  any  more  out  of  place  for  a  girl  to 
experiment,  tbau  it  is  for  a  boy.  I  am  11 
years  old.  Papa  has  taken  the  Rural  for 
four  years  and  likes  it  very  much.  We  have 
225  chickens  this  year.  Papa  shot  at  a  crow 
but  did  nothit  him.  Hoping  that  my  letter  is 
not  too  long,  and  that  it  will  not  find  the 
waste-basket,  I  remain,  your  Niece, 

Leominster,  Mass.  grace  m.  putnam. 

[No,  indeed,  your  letter  is  not  too  long.  We 
are  glad  to  get  it.  I  am  glad  you  tried  the 
experiment.  It  will  probably  succeed  if  you 
put  on  enough  of  the  grass.  That  is  what  is 
called  mulching.  You  will  notice  that  when 
you  put  a  board  on  the  ground  the  space 
under  it  is  damper  than  that  surrounding  it. 
It  is  the  same  when  sve  put  down  bay  or  any 
other  thick  substance.  Such  substances  pre¬ 
vent  evaporation  from  the  soil.  I  am  glad  you 
are  experimenting,  and  I  do  not  think  it  at  all 
out  of  place  for  girls  to  experiment.  It  would 
be  better  if  more  of  them  would  so. — u.  M.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  going  to  school 
now,  but  I  will  soon  have  to  stay  at  home,  as 
we  will  soon  have  to  sow  our  grain  and  I  will 
have  to  drive  team.  Three  years  ago  I  bad  a 
team  of  oxen  and  now  I  have  a  team  of  colts. 
We  send  our  milk  to  the  factory  and  I  have 
to  carry  it.  We  have  wintered  about  40  hens. 
We  work  about  250  acres  of  land.  I  have  a 
South  Down  ram  and  call  him  General  Mid¬ 
dleton, and  he  is  the  boy  that  can  make  you  run. 
I  am  now  12  years  old,  and  we  have  taken  the 
Rural  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  1  was  just 
looking  at  the  Rural  to-night  and  saw  some 
pretty'  fowls.  I  guess  I  will  close. 

Yours  truly,  HUGH  horne. 

Wolf  Island,  Ontario. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  four  head  of 
cattle  and  one  mare  colt.  1  like  to  go  to 
school.  The  teacher  gave  picture  cards  the  last 
day  of  school.  I  got  three;  one  for  good  con¬ 
duct,  another  for  not  being  tardy,  another 
to  remember  her  by.  I  hope  I  can  see  my 
letter  in  print  as  it  is  the  first  letter  1  have 
written.  From  your  Nephew, 

SAMMY  J.  DAVIDSON. 

[I  guess  the  last  card  is  best. — u.  m.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  never  written 
to  you  before.  I  live  on  my  Grandfather's 
farm.  1  have  one  dog  of  my  own  and  Pa  has 
one.  I  have  a  sheep,  10  ducks  and  a  goat.  We 
get  ten  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  now.  I  get  one 
dozen  of  eggs  out  of  every  10.  I  have  made 
over  $2  since  the  first  of  March.  We  have 
begun  to  plow  for  corn.  Would  sheep  and 
goats  make  a  good  cross?  Pa  takes  the 
Rural  and  likes  it  very  much.  I  like  to  read 
the  letters  from  the  Cousins  very  much. 

Yours  respectfully,  fay  hall. 

Thorntowu,  Indiana. 

[No,  sheep  and  goats  would  not  do  at  all. — 
u.  m.]  _ _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  a  little  girl  of 
seven  years  old.  1  do  not  go  to  school  be¬ 
cause  Mamma  says  I  am  so  little.  We  have  a 
horse  named  John,  and  a  big  black  Newfound¬ 
land  dog.  We  call  him  Carlo.  1  have  two 
sisters;  one  is  Aunie-the  other  Jenuie.  Jenuio 
would  like  to  be  a  boy.  I  would  like  to  be  a 
Cousin.  I  hope  you  will  print  this,  it  is  my 
first  letter.  Your  Niece,  burtie  lonsdale. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  It  has  been  such  a 
long  time  since  I  wrote  to  you  that  I  almost 
forgot  how.  1  was  sick  in  bed  this  winter, 


almost  three  weeks,  was  in  bed  on  my  birth¬ 
day,  but  I  got  some  presents;  one  was  a  corn- 
popper.  I  don’t  like  popped  corn  very  well. 
I  had  diptheria;  so  had  one  of  my  sisters,  she 
was  worse  than  I  was.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  turkeys  this  year,  we  cannot  do  much 
good  with  them.  I  had  32  last  summer,  to 
begin  with,  and  took  as  good  care  of  them  as 
I  could.  Some  of  them  got  lame,  and  I  had 
to  carry  them  after  the  hen.  But  with  all  my 
care  and  trouble  1  only  raised  nine  or  10.  We 
can  do  better  with  chickens.  I  have  a 
Guernsey  calf  almost  a  year  old.  Her  name 
is  Rosebud  of  June.  But  I  still  want  a  nice 
dog.  It  is  cold  and  windy,  and  this  morning 
there  was  ice  on  our  back  porch.  We  had 
“The  Blizzard”  and  did  not  get  our  mail  for 
several  days.  We  were  sick  then.  We  got  a 
lot  of  Easter  eggs,  one  was  very  pretty,  it  had 
a  glass  in  one  end,  we  could  look  inside  and 
see  some  children  and  a  little  dog.  We  have 
a  new  horse,  his  name  is  Sambo,  he  is  black 
I  am  nine  years  old  and  weigh  94  pounds  with, 
out  my  coat.  maogie  sharpless. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Dear  Uncle  Mrak:  The  Rural  came  this 
morning;  and  after  studying  that  cartoon  of 
a  “Country  Girl,”  1  was  very  indignant  until 
I  saw  that  the  boys  were  promised  one  equally 
as  severe.  No  doubt  the  girls  are  guilty  of  a 
love  for  finery  and  carry  it  to  excess  if  allowed, 
but  show  me  the  boy  who  could  not  spend 
just  as  much  on  guns,  fishing  material,  and 
nobody  knows  what  else  if  he  had  his  way. 
Take,  for  example,  a  boy  with  a  rifle:  if  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  at  all  he  can  use  ammunition  enough 
to  pay  for  a  good  deal  of  finery,  and  still 
some  people  accuse  the  girls  of  being  the  most 
expensive  creatures  living.  I  don’t  think  it’s 
fair  at  all.  I  expect  to  hear  an  indignant 
protest  from  some  of  the  boy  Cousins  for  the 
above,  but  think  the  girls  will  agree  with  me 
in  it  a  farmer’s  daughter. 

Fon  du  Lac,  Minn. 

[And  you  can  put  me  down  as  agreeing  with 
you  too.  I  am  opposed  to  monoply,  and  1  don’t 
want  to  have  the  girls  get  all  the  blame.  The 
boys  deserve  just  as  much  as  the  girls  do,  and 
they  will  get  their  full  share  of  it,  never  fear. 

u.  M. 

$U$c*Uan*au.s( 


Scrofula 


rrobably  no  form  of  disease  Is  so  generally  dis 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  has  this  latent  poison 
coursing  his  veins.  The  terrible  sufferings  en¬ 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  be  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  cures  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

in  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 
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TRY  IT! 


and  YOU  I 
WILL  USE  NO  OTHER. 


ITS  LEADING  TuERITS  ARE 

That  it  will  not  scratch  your  ground.  Need*  no  ad¬ 
justment,  but  will  rake  clean  on  all  surfaces.  Will 
not  scatter  at  the  ends.  Will  form  a  windrow  in 
heavy  or  green  grass.  Is  easily  held  down  while  at 
work.*  It  has  the  simplest,  most  durable,  as  well 
as  convenient  dumping  device  of  any  rake  in  the  field. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

BOX  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


ITHACA  Hggfi 

Hand-Dump  mid  Self-Dump  Patterns. 

OVER  100,000  IN  USE. 

ITHACA  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Economical,  Strong:,  and  Safe. 

ITHACA  BROADCAST  SOWER 

COMPLETE  iu  itself,  or  as  Attachment  to  ltuke. 

SUPERIOR  COODS^at  Low  Prices. 

US?” AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Address  the  Manufacturers.  (Mention  this  paper  ) 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 
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Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P,  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 
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A  I  C  Weaners  and  bucking  Cow  l>Inz- 
VJ  Sm  n  zles.  The  best  in  the  world.  Send  for 
Circular.  II.  C.  RICE,  Farmington,  Conn. 

A  to  $8  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
A«*k  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
v  Satetv  Rein  Holder  Co..  Holly,  Anc/i. 
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The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed,  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thoueond  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  mouths .  110 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (161*  fr. ) 

French  Colonies .  4.03(29h,  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Kntared  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  n.  Y, 
%t  saoend  oiass  uvaU  wattes 
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PERSONALS. 


Blaine  will  sail  for  home  July  19. 

Missing  Charlie  Ross’s  father  has  just  been 
reappointed  warden  of  the  port  at  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Frederick  Vokes  of  the  merry-making 
family  of  that  name  has  just  died  in  London, 
aged  40.  He  is  remembered  in  this  country. 

Standard  Oil  magnate  Rockefeller  has 
been  made  a  trustee  of  Yassar  College.  He 
has  a  daughter  there,  and  has  given  the  col¬ 
lege  §21,000. 

Nola  Tvvigg,  a  servant  girl  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  fallen  heiress  to  a  fortune  of  $200,000 
in  England.  This  Twigg  will  now  be  able  to 
branch  out  for  herself. 

Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  the  noted 
Unitarian  preacher,  of  Boston,  died  June  15, 
of  a  complication  of  diseases,  aged  78  years 
He  had  been  sick  two  years. 

The  king  of  Holland’s  heir,  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina,  aged  seven,  has  been  betrothed 
to  the  12- years  old  prince  of  Saxe-Weimar. 
The  marriage  will  unite  Saxe-Weimar  and 
Holland. 

Edwin,  the  second  sou  of  Jay  Gould,  has 
been  admitted  to  the  N.  Y.,  Stock  Exchange. 
The  old  gentleman  is  not  a  member  of  the  Ex¬ 
change,  but  it  is  bandy  for  him  to  have  the 
boys  there. 

Jacob  Truax,  who  was  with  Robert  Fulton 
on  the  second  trip  of  his  steamboat,  the  Cler¬ 
mont,  completed  his  l(J0t  h  year  the  3rd  of  the 
month  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  He  has  always 
used  tobacco  and  voted  the  Democratic  t  icket. 

Miss  Amelie  Rives,  the  Southern  novel¬ 
ist,  who  has  just  shot  up  into  fame,  was  mar¬ 
ried  last  Thursday  to  Mr.  John  A.  Chandler 
at  Castle  Hill,  Va.,  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents.  The  newly  wedded  pair  will  remain 
at  Castle  Hill  for  the  present  and  go  to  Paris 
later. 

Major  General  W.  L.  Stoughton,  who 
lost  a  leg  at  the  Battle  of  Stone  River,  and 
since  the  war  served  Michigan  two  terms  as 
Attorney  General,  and  served  his  district  in 
the  Forty  first  and  Forty-second  Congresses, 
died  at  Sturgis  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Azubaii  F.  Ryder, of  Orrington,  Me., 
who  is  104  years  old,  was  one  of  1G  g’rls  to 
scatter  flowers  in  the  open  grave  at  a  service 
held  in  memory  of  George  Washington.  She 
has  a  large  and  interesting  correspondence 
with  old  and  young  persons  all  over  the  United 
States. 

When  the  father  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  wife  of  the 
Michigan  Senator,  died,  he  left  $6,000,000,  and 
his  will  covered  four  lines  of  foolscap  paper. 
This  fortune  was  equally  divided  between  his 
daughter  and  her  husband,  so  that  both  the 
Senator  and  his  wife  are  secured  from  want 
for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

Thomas  McElrath,  the  first  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  died  in  New  York  last 
week.  Ho  was  born  in  Williamsport,  Pa., 
May  1,  1807.  In  early  life  he  began  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  and  also  practiced  law,  but 
m  1841  entered  into  partnership  with  Horace 
Greeley  in  the  conduct  of  the  Tribune. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  law  practice 
Senator  John  Sherman  made  $1,000,  and  of 
this  sum  he  saved  $500.  He  has  made  it  a 
principle  of  his  life  to  live  well  within  his  in¬ 
come,  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  has  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars,  some  suy  sev¬ 
eral  millions,  stored  away  for  a  rainy  day. 

It  is  rumored  in  England  that  Lord  Dela¬ 
ware’s  eldest  sou,  Lord  Cantelupe  is  about  to 
marry  a  Miss  Joicey,  an  American  heiress, 
said  to  have  an  income  of  $100,000  a  year.  It' 
Cantelupe  is  not  superior  to  many  English 
aristocrats  who  have  married  American  girls 
his  engagement  may  well  be  considered  a 
melon  choly  affair  from  various  points  of 
view. 

The  bulk  of  Mathew  Arnold’s  earnings, 
says  the  Lounger  of  the  Critic,  went  to  pay 
the  debts  of  a  son  who  had  all  the  propensi¬ 
ties  of  a  millionaire’s  offspring  without  a 
millionaire’s  bank  account  behind  him.  Mr. 
Arnold  denied  himself  everything  to  clear  the 
family  name,  and  the  object  of  his  visit  to 
ibis  country  was  to  earn  money  to  satisfy 
that  son’s  creditors. 

Queen  Victoria  recently  celebrated  her 
G9th  birthday.  Only  four  English  sovereigns 
have  attained  a  greater  age— Queen  Elizabeth, 
70  years;  George  II  ,  77;  George  III.,  82;  Wil¬ 
liam  IV  ,  72.  Victoria  has  reigned  longer 
than  any  of  her  predecessors  excepting  Henry 
HI.,  who  reigned  50  years,  and  George  III., 
who  was  on  the  throne  for  00  years.  The 
Queeu  has  been  on  the  throne  nearly  51  years. 

It  is  announced  that  after  settling  all  debts 
the  estate  of  the  late  Roscoe  Conkliug  will 
amount  to  between  $700,000  and  $800,000.  The 
sum  was  accumulated  during  aboutseven  years 
of  close  attention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Conkliug  to 
his  legal  practice.  During  that  time  he  paid 


off  a  security  indebtedness  in  Utica  of  $150,000, 
His  will  which  was  made  20  years  ago,  leaves 
his  entire  fortune  to  his  wife.  Mr.  Coukling 
has  of  late  years  received  some  of  the  largest 
fees  ever  paid  a  lawyer  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Robert  Browning,  according  to  Harper’s 
Bazar,  has  never  written  a  poem  for  magazine 
publication,  and  he  cannot  be  induced  to  do 
so.  His  reason  for  this  resolution  is  that  as 
far  as  the  reader  is  concerned  he  is  an  unin¬ 
vited  guest  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  but  if 
a  person  buys  his  books  it  is  because  he  wants 
to  read  him,  and  not  because  he  wants  to  read 
some  one  else  and  finds  him,  as  in  the  case  of 
magazine  publications.  Mrs.  Browning,  on 
the  contrary,  he  says,  liked  to  appear  in  the 
magazines  because  she  enjoyed  being  in  the 
company  of  others. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Milk  and  Vinegar  Inspection.— The 
29th  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
spector  cf  Milk  and  Vinegar  is  sent  by  Rock¬ 
well  &  Churchill,  Boston,  Mass.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  information  here.  It 
appears  that  20,000  cows  are  required  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  city  of  Boston  with  milk.  In  1887 
09,000,000  quarts  of  milk  were  consumed 
which  cost  the  consumers  $4,140,000.  The 
daily  milk  supply  has  increased  from  15,000 
gallons  in  1802  to  47,202  gallons  in  1887.  In 
1802  the  city  required  81.9  gallons  per  1,000 
of  population;  in  1887,  118.1  gallons.  The  In¬ 
spector  estimates  that  the  percentage  of  poor 
samples  of  milk  sold  in  1887  was  12.54  The 
criminality  of  the  trade  in  impure  milk  is 
thus forcibily  illustrated  iu  this  volume: 

“The  following  letter  was  received  from  a 
well-known  physiciau  iu  the  citv  of  Boston: 

No.  252 - Street,  Feb  4,  1887. 

Dear  Sir  — There  is  at  No.  0. - street,  a 

day  nursery,  of  which  I  am  the  medical  atten¬ 
dant.  The  milk  used  is  supplied  by - ,  of 

Somerville.  Within  a  few  days  I  have  had 
the  milk  examined,  and  find  that  it  has  been 
diluted  one-fifth  with  water.  We  shall 
change  milkman  at  once,  and  shall  begin  on 
Monday.  I  wish,  however,  that  you  would 
take  the  matter  up  and  see  if  the  law  will 
have  any  effect  upon  him.  I  am, 

Y  ours  truly, 

- ,  M.  D. 

This  letter  is  only  one  of  many  which  might 
be  produced;  but  what  a  situation  does  it 
preseut!  A  charitable  institution,  a  day 
nursery  where  poor  people,  unable  to  employ 
a  servant,  and  obliged  to  work  for  a  living, 
may  leave  their  young  children  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  return  for  them  at  night  after  their 
day’s  work  is  over.  And  here  is  a  man,  if  he 
may  be  called  such,  who  is  willing  to  cheat 
these  poor  children — is  willing  to  steal  the 
food  from  their  lips,  and  all  for  a  few  cents  of 
extra  profit.  Language  fails  to  properly 
punish  such  a  villiau.” 

The  Inspector  discusses  at  length  the  causes 
other  than  adulteration,  which  operate  to 
make  milk  impure  or  unwholesome.  He 
quotes  the  following  rules  published  by  Prof. 
Vaughan  the  discoverer  of  “tyrotoxicon,”  a 
poisonous  body  developed  when  milk  is  fresh¬ 
ly  drawn  into  a  tight  vessel  and  deposited  iu 
a  warm  place. 

1.  The  cows  should  be  healthy,  and  the 
milk  of  any  animal  which  seems  indisposed 
should  not  be  mixed  with  that  of  perfectly 
healthy  animals. 

2.  Cows  must  not  be  fed  upon  swill,  or  the 
refuse  of  breweries,  or  glucose  factories,  or 
upon  any  other  fermented  food. 

3.  Cows  must  not  be  allowed  to  drink  stag¬ 
nant  water,  but  must  have  access  to  pure, 
fresh  water. 

4.  Cows  must  not  be  heated  or  worried  be¬ 
fore  being  milked. 

5.  The  pasture  must  be  free  from  noxious 
weeds,  and  the  barn  and  the  yard  must  be 
kept  clean. 

0.  The  udders  should  be  washed,  then 
wiped  dry,  before  each  milking. 

7.  The  milk  must  at  once  be  thoroughly 
cooled.  This  is  best  done  iu  the  summer  by 
placing  the  milk- can  in  a  tauk  of  cold  water 
or  ice-water,  the  water  being  the  same  depth 
as  the  milk  in  the  can.  it  would  be  well  if 
the  water  m  the  tank  could  be  flowing  ;  in¬ 
deed,  this  will  be  necessary  unless  ice-water 
is  used.  The  tank  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  each  day  to  prevent  bad  odors.  The 
can  should  remain  uncovered  during  the  cool¬ 
ing,  and  the  milk  should  be  geutiy  stirred. 
The  temperature  should  be  reduced  to  Gl)  F. 
within  an  hour.  The  can  should  remain  in 
the  cold  water  until  reudy  for  delivery. 

8.  In  summer,  when  ready  for  delivery,  the 
top  should  be  placed  on  the  can,  and  a  cloth 
wet  with  cold  water  should  be  spread  over  the 
can,  or  refrigerator  cans  may  be  used.  At 
no  season  should  the  milk  tie  frozen  ;  but  no 
buyer  should  receive  milk  which  has  a  tem¬ 
perature  higher  than  05  F. 

9.  After  the  milk  has  been  received  bv  the 
consumer  it  should  be  kept  iu  a  perlectly 
clean  place,  free  from  dust,  and  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  not  exceeding  00  F.  Milk  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  uncovered,  even  for  a  short 
time,  in  living  or  sleeping  rooms.  In  many 
of  the  better  houses  in  the  country  and  vil¬ 
lages,  and  occasionally  iu  cities,  the  drain 
from  the  refrigerator  leads  into  a  cesspool  or 
kitchen  drain.  This  is  highly  dangerous  : 
there  should  be  no  connection  whatever  be¬ 
tween  the  refrigerator  and  any  receptacle  of 
filth. 

10.  The  vessels  in  which  milk  should  be 
kept  are  tin,  glass,  or  porcelain.  After  using, 
the  vessel  should  be  scalded,  and,  if  possible, 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Rossie  Iron  Ore  Paint.— Circulars  from  the 


Rossie  Iron  Ore  Paint  Company,  OgdensbUrg, 
N.  Y.  The  color  of  this  paint  is  entirely  nat¬ 
ural.  It  is  advertised  as  the  most  durable 
paint  for  tin,  iron  and  shingle  roofs,  barns, 
out-buildings,  pumps,  tools,  etc.  It  will  not 
crack  or  peel  and  will  resist  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
— The  catalogue  of  this  institution  contains  a 
good  deal  of  information  that  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  musical  people.  This  is  a  good  in¬ 
stitution,  well  managed  and  thoroughly  relia¬ 
ble. 

Bushnell’s  Cider  and  Wine  Press.— Cat¬ 
alogue  from  the  G.  H.  Bushnell  Co.,  Thomp- 
sonville,  Conn.  These  presses  are  first-class 
and  they  are  well  described  in  the  catalogue. 

POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 

As  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural  doubt¬ 
less  know,  we  are  trying  High  License  in  our 
State.  Ours  is  not  much  of  a  liquor  commun¬ 
ity' — we  would  stand  a  good  fight  before  we 
would  allow  a  saloon  in  our  midst.  We  are 
temperance  people — most  of  us —  and  we  are 
ready  to  try  any  sensible  plan  of  regulating 
the  liquor  traffic.  If  this  High  License  won’t 
do  it,  we  want  something  that  will.  We  want 
to  fight  the  business  with  every  weapon  we 
can  get.  We  will  gladly  support  High  License 
and  do  our  very  best  to  see  that  the  law  is 
faithfully  enforced.  If  it  fails  we  will  try  and 
fix  it  so  it  won’t  fail.  Uncle  Jacob  is  a  strong 
temperance  man. 

“VeuI  vas  ayunger  man,”  he  said,  “I  vas 
alvays  dake  my  glass  off  beer  ven  effer  I  vas 
dry.  I  nefer  vas  in  favor  off  vhisky,  but  I 
vas  tink  dot  beer  vas  healdy.  Von  day  I  no¬ 
tice  dot  my  leedle  poy  vas  pour  vater  mit  my 
beer-glass  und  drinx  it  out  und  smack  his 
mouth  shust  like  it  vas  taste  goot.  Dot  vas 
make  me  tink.  I  says  to  myself,  off  dere  vas 
notink  but  beer  mit  dis  gouudry  I  do  not 
tink  dot  leedle  poy  vas  mit  so  much  danger, 
but  dere  vas  so  much  visky  dot  I  vas  afraid 
he  vill  vant  somedink  stronger  dan  der  beer 
vas  off  he  vouct  gets  mit  der  taste.  I  says  to 
myself:  ‘I  vill  run  mit  no  risk.’  It  vas  safer 
dot  I  gifs  up  mit  my  own  beer  dan  dot  I 
gultiwates  dot  boy’s  taste  mit  someding  strong¬ 
er.  So  I  vas  gif  up  mit  my  beer.  Some  off 
dese  fellers  vas  say  dot  a  man  haf  no  right  to 
interfere  mit  der  liquor  peesness.  Veil,  vile 
dot  peesness  hurts  nobody,  nobody  vas  haf 
any  right  to  interfere  mit  it.  Ven  dot  pees- 
uess  reaches  iu  mit  your  family  und  puts  some 
black  marks  on  dose  dot  you  lofe  best,  it  vas 
shust  so  much  more  a  public  enemy  as  vas 
der  wolf  dot  comes  out  mit  der  night  und 
steals  der  sheep.  Den  dese  fellers  says  dot 
vile  I  may  haf  a  right  to  say  somedink  about 
what  vas  done  mit  my  own  neighborhood  I 
haf  no  right  to  say  vhat  vas  done  mit  some 
oder  neighborhood.  Veil,  I  tink  dot  vas  not 
shust  so;  if  my  poy  goes  avay  to  some  Oder 
blace  und  gets  diuuk,  it  vas  shust  as  much  off 
an  injury  to  me  as  if  he  vas  get  drunk  mit 
my  own  house.  It  vas  more  so  pecause  it  vas 
advertise  me  mit  a  bad  name.  Der  facts  vas 
dot  der  saloon  vas  an  element  off  danger  mit 
dis  goundry,  blace  it  shust  vero  you  vill,  und 
it  vas  der  duty  off  all  goot  citizens  to  fight  mit 
it.”  SMALL  PICA. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

MUSIC,  FINE  ARTS,  ORATORY, 

Literature,  English  Branches,  French,  German,  Italian, 
etc.  EARGEST  ami  Best  ICqitipped  in  the 
World— 11X1  Instructors,  225^  Students  last  year,  Buaril 
and  room  with  Steam  Heat  and  Electric  Light.  Fall 
Term  begins  Sept.  13,  1888.  fil’d  Calendar  free.  Address 
E.  TOURJEE,  Dir.,  Franklin  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BAl'CE  _  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  Also 


PHOSPHATE  _ _ 

Send  for  Prices,  Samples  and  all  Information. 
BAUGH  As  SUNS  CO.,  Mini.,  Philadelphia. 


STEAM!  $TEAM! 

Wk  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  lu  market. 

A  Large  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

IS.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FREE  HOMES 


At  tho  rate  tiioy  hive  boen  going  the 
Publio  Domain*  will  nil  be  gone  in  6 
years  Now  is  the  time  tosocuroiis  Rich 
I  Land  as  the  Sun  shines  on  at  $1.25  per 
acre.  W  hat  better  could  be  left  for  Children?  Where  those  lands  are:  how  to 
get  them,  as  well  as  for  information  about  Homes  or  Employment  in  ail  States 
and  Territories.  Send  10  Cents  and  receive  the  beautiful  Kn/raviiiM.  a  1’ictur- 
esijuo  Panorama  of  America.  Address  TILE  WESTERN  WORLD,  Chicago,  11L 


WE  ARE  CItAZY  over  the  new  eleirant  paper 
llower  “Hyacinth,”  so  all  the  ladles  say.  Full  print¬ 
ed  directions  J  5  cts.  postpaid.  Flower  all  made  and 
directions  50cts.  C.  F.  DAD,  Abinuton,  Muss. 


oqfl  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
0JU  sample  Cards  for  2c  Hill  Pub. Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


2PCSJTC  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  userul  Artl 
Vtn  I  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Aarts.  and 

Dealersselllargequantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  Chicago. 


Raise  No  More  Wheat 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy.  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells  . 
Furtive  2-ei  stamps,  c.  Li.  itiruer,  Allentown,  pa. 


Grand  Excursion 8  to  California. 


The  Burlington  Route  is  the  official  route  for 
the  teachers  bound  for  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Meeting  at  San  Francisco.  Join  the 
splendid  official  excursion  parties  from  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Brooklyn,  New  England, 
Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  leaving  Chicago 
July  3d,  5th,  8th  9th  and  10th.  Magnificent 
trains,  free  chair  cars,  Pullman  and  tourist 
sleepers,  etc.  The  public  entitled  to  one  fare 
for  this  occasion.  For  further  information 
write  E.  J.  Swords,  317  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  H.  D.  Badgley,  30G  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  or  address  P.  S.  Eustis,  G.  P. 
&  T.  A.,  C.,  B.,  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Revolving,  Jetting,  Hydraulic,  i>ia 
mond,  Prospecting  Well  Tools,  Wind 
id  Deep  t 


Engines  and  Deep  Well  Pumps.  Trea- 
e  on  Natural  Gas,  or  our  Kncyclo- 
maileu  for 

The  American 
Well  Works, 

Aurora,  111 
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Warranted  to  put  horses  and  cattle  in 
good  condition  when  all  other  means  fail. 


IT  ERADICATES  all  HUMORS 


that  may  be  in  the  animal,  and  produces 
a  fine  glossy  coat.  Guaranteed  to  free 
stock  from  worms. 


SURE  CURE  for  MILK  FEVER  and  GARGET. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

$100  will  be  paid  for  anything  poisonous 
found  in  our  food.  If  your  feed  dealer  has 
not  got  it  send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 


VALLEY®MILL  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THE  R,  N.-Y. 

ENTERPRISE,  DILIGENCE, 
RESEARCH. 


ORIGINAL  IN  ALL  ITS  DEPARTMENTS. 

THE  I  EA  DING  NA  7 TONA  L  GA  RDEN 
AND  FARM  WEEKLY  OF  AMERICA. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 


It  will  please  all  progressive  rural  people 
and  all  people  sensible  enough 
to  have  rural  tastes. 


From  the  N  Y.  Times: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  way  of  experimenting,  than  all  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  put  together.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  1,  1888: 

“The  Rural  Nevv-Y orkek  is  a  paper  which 
duriug  its  nearly  39  years  of  life  has  done 
vastly  more  for  farming  than  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  land-grant  colleges  and  expeiimeut 
stations,  whose  chief  business  is  underdrainage 
of  taxpayers.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Sun: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  papers  on  rural  affairs  in  all 
America.  It  is  thoroughly  practical  in  every 
department,  and  its  constaut  efforts  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  seeds,  plants,  and  imple¬ 
ments  after  the  most  careful  tests  commend  it 
to  the  confidence  of  every  tiller  of  the  soil.” 

From  the  Farm  Journal ,  Philadelphia,  Pa : 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm 
weekly  in  the  world.” 

From  the  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago,  III.: 

“Readers  of  the  Inter-Ocean  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one 
of  the  best  horticultural  aud  farm  weeklies 
published.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  World: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  country.” 

From  Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y.: 

“The  fact  is,  you  are  doing  more  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  science  than  all  the 
experiment  stations  combined.” 

Specimen  Copies,  Posters,  Premium  Lists 
tree.  Price  $4.00  a  year,  lu  clubs  oi  five  or 
over,  $1.50. 

Considering  the  cost  of  its  publication,  the 
R.  N.-Y.  is  the  cheapest  agricultural 
paper  published. 

The  Rural  NewYorker, 

34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 
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“Man  wants  but  little  here  below!” 

The  statement  causes  mirth— 

It  must  have  been  in  early  times— 

For  now  he  wants  the  earth. 

— Town  and  Country  Journal. 

A  first- bate  sky -light— the  moon. — Fish- 
kill  Standard. 

People  who  try  deaf  mutes  as  servants 
generally  find  that  they  don’t  answer. — New 
York  Tribune. 

A  minister,  having  some  of  his  old  sermons, 
was  asked  what  he  had  in  his  package.  “Dried 
tongue,”  was  the  reply. — Newburyport  Her¬ 
ald. 

“Have  you  Browning?”  she  asked  at  the 
village  store.  “No,”  replied  the  clerk,  “we 
have  blacking  and  whiting,  but  no  browning.” 
—Life. 

Stanley,  the  explorer,  says  that  when  you 
can’t  whip  or  buy  an  African  king,  you 
can  scare  him  out  of  his  boots  with  a  ghost 
story. — Rochester  Herald. 

Fisherman  (at  the  dock  to  dude):  “Go 
’way.”  Dude:  “Eh  1  what’s  that?”  Fisherman: 
“Go  ’way.  Your  trousers  are  so  loud  that 
they  frighten  the  fish.” — Burlington  Free 
Press. 

You  may  say  what  you  please  about  the 
switch  being  banished  from  the  public  schools, 
but  so  long  as  female  teachers  are  employed 
the  “switch”  will  be  found  there. — Drake's 
Magazine. 

It  is  said  that  Gerster’s  voice  has  lost  its  col¬ 
or.  If  voice  has  color,  we  wish  the  cat  next 
door  would  have  hers  dyed,  that  we  might 
fancy  her  a  nightingale  during  the  watches 
of  the  night. — Fishkill  Standard. 

“What!  is  it  possible  you  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  the  Scriptures?”  said  the 
surprised  Sunday-school  teacher  to  the  new 
boy  in  her  class.  “Never  heard  of  ’em,”  re¬ 
plied  the  boy.  “We  have  just  moved  here 
from  New  York  City.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“Did  your  son  take  the  valedictory  in  col¬ 
lege?”  said  a  gentleman  to  a  lady  who  was 
enthusiastically  praising  the  ability  of  her  off¬ 
spring.  “No,  indeed,  he  didn’t,”  she  replied 
with  pride.  “He  didn’t  take  anything.  He  is 
the  healthiest  boy  ^you  ever  saw.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Critic. 

Old  Friend:  “Is  it  possible  you  have  re¬ 
mained  unmarried  all  these  years,  Bella?” 
Miss  Bella:  “Yes;  but  I  have  been  contemplat¬ 
ing  that  picture  of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  and  have 
not  yet  given  up  all  hope.”  Old  Friend:  “Ah, 
but  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  such  a  Bo-az  Ruth 
had.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

“Why,  Miss  Perkins,”  said  young  Vertebra, 
who  was  something  of  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  physiological  science,  “you  are 
aware  that  my  physical  being  is  three-fourths 
water!”  “Well,  Mr.  Vertebra,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  always  thought  you  were  adulterat¬ 
ed  with  something.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

A  little  girl  out  visiting  was  given  the 
album  of  family  photographs  to  look  at  while 
the  hostess  attended  to  other  affairs.  “Well, 
dear,”  asked  the  latter  on  returning,  “did  you 
look  at  tbe  album?”  “Oh,  yes, ’’answered  the 
little  maid  brightly;  “and  we’ve  got  one 
’zactly  like  it,  only  the  pictures  are  prettier.” 
— Traveler's  Record. 

A  stranger  visiting  Liverpool  was  being 
shown  round  by  a  native  who  said:  “Now  let’s 
go  and  see  the  Widows’  Home.”  The  stranger 
put  his  finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose  and  wink¬ 
ed,  and  then  said:  “Not  much!  I  saw  a  widow 
home  once,  and  she  sued  me  for  breach  of  pro¬ 
mise  and  proved  it,  and  it  cost  me  3,000  pounds. 
No,  sir;  send  the  widows  home  in  a  cab.” — 
Scottish  American. 

“I  want  you  to  send  this  message  to  Miss 
Brown  at  Galveston.  Her  mother  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  live,”  said  a  Texas  granger  to  an 
Austin  telegraph  operator.  Operator  takes 
the  message,  sits  down  at  his  table  and  begins 
to  send  it  over  the  wires.  “Hold  up!  Don’t 
give  it  to  her  so  fast.  She’s  got  heart  disease. 
Go  slow.  Break  it  to  her  gently.” — Texas 
Siftings. 

“Ma,”  remonstrated  Bobby,  “  when  I  was 
at  grandma’s  she  let  me  have  fruit-tart  twice.” 
“Well,  she  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  Bobby,” 
said  his  mother.  “I  think  once  is  quite  enough 
for  little  boys.  The  older  you  grow,  Bobby, 
the  more  wisdom  you  will  gain.”  Bobby  was 
silenced,  but  only  for  a  moment:  “Well,  ma,” 
he  said,  “grandma  is  a  good  deal  older  than 
you  are.” — Farm,  Field  and  Stockman. 
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^  WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

Factor}  ,  York,  Pa. 


C.C.BRIGG5  &C5 
5  APPLETON  ST.  BOSTON  MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

■&  -Upright 


PIANO  FORTES 


9RA(EFULl)yi5Nj-5OL1T)  (ON5TKUCTION  r 
MAJ(-HLE^  TONE  •  *  J3CAUTirUL  flNIJH, 


BUCKEYE 

mr  rakes 


No  RATCHETS  or 
COG  WHEELS 


NOT  EXCELLED 
BY  ANY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET, 


PRACTICALLY 

A  Self-Dump  Bake 

HIGH  WHEELS  with 
Tires  bolted  on.  TEETH 
are  long  and  adjustable.  Made 
of  Crucible  Steel  with  Oil 
^Temper.  Has  a  Lock  Lever 
and  Swinging  Cleaner-liar. 
We  make  both  the  COIL  and 
DROP  TOOTH. 

We  also  manufacture  Buckeye 
Grain  Drills,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills.  Buckeye  Riding  and 
Walking  Cultivators,  Buck¬ 
eye  Seeders,  Lubin  Pulver¬ 
izer  and  Clod  Crushers. 

Branch  Houses:  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Kansas  City  Mo.;  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Cal.  fl&S^Send  for  Circular  to 
either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

P.  P .  M  AST  &  CO. Springfield, 0. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Fer- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  IslandHomeStock 
Farm.  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnum 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  ( Thymo-Cresol )  is  a 
handy,  sure,safe,abso- 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DON’T  BUY 

A  Poorly  Made  Cuurn  Because 
it  is  Cueap. 

BUY  THE  BEST! 

— THK — 

STODDARD  OHURN 

The  MOST  PERFECT  One 
on  the  Market. 

DAIRY  AND  FACTORY  SIZES. 
Send  for  Circular. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFG. CO. 

Poultney,  Vt. 


I 


COMFORT 

ON 

TWO  WHEELS 

BEEBE 

Cart  Co, 

RACINE, 

Wife. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
HEW  70EK  STATE  DBAIH  TILE  AHD  PIPE  WOBSS, 
MAIN  OFFICE,  76  THIRD  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  13  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  Improved  macnlnery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


It  positively  prevents  Butter 
from  ever  becoming  Rancid, 

and  causes  it  to  retain  its  freshness,  aroma,  and  fine 
flavor  for  months— even  when  exposed  to  atmospher¬ 
ic  Influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  papers.  Also 
by  Creameries,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  the 
country.  Retail  Price  at  New  York,  224  lb.  Sack,  $4. 
Hold  your  J  une  Butter  for  a  J  anuary  Price 
•  Send  for  Circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

v/ifKicE  and  Factory: 

Foot  ol  West  lltb  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  celebrated  Fountain  Place  Farm,  Hawley,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

1,700  acres  of  land,  157  head  of  cattle  and  19  horses 
Send  for  catalogue,  free,  containing  photographic 
views  of  buildings,  and  showing  the  principal  articles 
of  interest.  Will  exchange  for  improved  property  in 
New  York,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  cities.  Address 

C.  SILL,  301  West  12th  St  ,  N.  Y .Z 

THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
tation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

rAIRHAVBlf,  MASS.,  V.  S.  A. 


DAIRY 

AND 

FAMILY 

SCALE. 


BUTTEh 
SALTING 

AGENTS  I  [  •  Attachment 
WANTED  I  7.  .  .. 

The  only  scale  Yfp?'cvf 

with  which 

Butter  can  be  pound 

L  weighed  and  sailed  at  one  op 
I  eration,  and  without  figuring 
1  IT?*-  Every  scale  warranted. 
flOSELEY  &  STODDARD  Blfg. C« 
POHTNEY,  Vermont. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made. 

Full  instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
£i(l  (1  ress 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  indueementsever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
Band  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
’ebster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 


feold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally. 


<t7C  nn  in  nn  A  Month  can  be  made 

$/3.UU  TO  working  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  10  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond,  V». 


VOL.  XLVII.  NO.  2004. 


NEW  YORK  JUNE  30,  1888. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


fEntered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.! 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

A  VIEW  IN  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS  AS 
SHOWN  BY  THE  PHOTO  GRAVURE 
PROCESS  OF  ENGRAVING. 

The  accompanying  exquisite  picture  (Fig. 
326)  is  one  of  30  which  were  executed  from  a 
photograph  taken  by  S.  C  \  an  Derbeck,  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J-,  for  the  Photo  Engraving 
Co.  of  New  York.  This  new  process  is  in 
jome  respects  superior  to  either  wood  or  steel 
mgraving,  as, 'for  example,  in  the  softness  of 
;he  tone  and  fidelity  of  the  reproduction.  The 
ines  and  general  im- 
pression  upon  the 
metal,  however,  are 
so  delicate  and  shal¬ 
low  that  such  pic¬ 
tures  are  likely  to  be 
confined  to  journals 
of  the  better  class 
which  are  printed  on 
fine  paper  and  with 
good  ink.  This  series 
of  30  photo-gravure 
views,  taken  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  will 
appear  from  time  to 
time  during  this  and 
next  year,  while  it  is 
intended  to  make 
this  class  of  pictures 
a  permanent  feature 
of  the  Rural'  New- 
Yorker. 

Our  present  scene 
shows  the  northern 
portion  of  a  little 
body  of  pure  spring 
water,  collected  by 
digging  out  a  natu¬ 
ral  basin,  some  150 

feet  west  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  secure  a 
depth  of  from  two  to 
six  feet.  It  proved 
to  be  rather  a  costly 
undertaking,  owing 
partly  to  inexperi¬ 
ence  in  such  work  on 
our  part,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  lay 
of  the  basin  which 
sloped"  towards  the 
south,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  construct  a 
stone  and  cement 
bank  some  100  feet 
long,  with  an  outlet 

in  the  middle.  The  water  which  flows  through 
this  outlet,  which  is  six  feet  wide  and  18  in¬ 
ches  below  the  surface  of  the  banks  on  either 
side,  falls  five  feet,  flowing  into  another  lake, 
and  finally,  by  a  circuitous  route  of  some  five 
miles,  making  its  way  into  the  Hackensack 
River. 

This  lakelet  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  such  as 
they  are,  being,  for  the  most  part,  sun-fish, 
perch,  pike,  suckers,  eels,  etc.,  while  turtles, 
particularly  snapping  turtles,  which  we  have 
vainly  endeavored  to  get  rid  of,  abound. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  number  of 
these  turtles  which  were  marked  for  identifi¬ 
cation  and  thrown  into  a  connecting  stream 
half  a  mile  distant,  found  their  way  back  in  a 
few  days. 

Four  years  ago  32  carp  were  received  from 
"Washington  and  placed  in  this  pond.  Just 
what  became  of  them  is  not  known,  further 
than  that  neither  they  nor  their  progeny  have 
since  been  seen. 


This  little  body  of  water  is  a  perpetual  joy 
as  well  as  a  source  of  solicitude  to  the  old  folks 
of  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  little  ones  vary 
their  pleasures  from  rowing  about  in  row¬ 
boats  or  canoes,  sailing  miniature  yachts  and 
sloops,  to  fishing  and  skating,  according  to  the 
season.  But  the  water  is  of  such  a  depth  that 
children  under  10  years  of  age  or  so  can  not 
safely  be  left  without  the  attendance  of  older 
persons. 

The  Rural  Grounds  would  never  seem  en¬ 
durable  to  us  were  we  deprived  of  this  little 
body  of  water,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  farmers  in  general  do  not  utilize  similar 
privileges.  Still  there  are  ponds  and  ponds. 
Anything  less  than  pure  water  near  the  dwel¬ 
ling  is  an  abomination,  while  to  keep  a  lake 


leaf  Willow,  Prunus  Pissardii,  Double-flower¬ 
ing  White  Horse-Chestnut,  False  Indigo  (Am- 
orpha  fruticosa),  Rose  of  Sharon,  Deutzias, 
etc. 


CARE  OF  THE  FARM  TEAM 

Only  slight  differences  in  manner  of  treat¬ 
ment  ;  why  mules  are  best  for  heavy  ivork 
in  the  South ;  practices  in  the  South,  the 
Far  West  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  best 
and  most  economical  feed ;  feeding  twice  a 
day  and  oftener;  when  and  how  to 


A 


View  in  tlie  Rural  Grounds.  From  a  Fhotograph  May  1st. 


and  its  surroundings  in  a  neat,  thorough  con¬ 
dition  is  a  frequent  item  of  considerable  ex¬ 
pense. 

This  picture  was  taken  about  the  first  of 
May,  before  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  had  pushed.  We  have  engravings  in 
course  of  execution  taken  last  week,  which 
will  show  the  lake  in  its  summer  dress.  What 
we  now  desire  to  call  attention  to  is  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  evergreens  which,  even  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  give  to  it  a  pleasing,  lively,  inviting 
appearance.  The  judicious  mingling  of  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous  verdure  about  the  coun¬ 
try  home  is  a  subject  of  no  little  importance. 
To  the  extreme  right  is  shown,  somewhat 
feebly,  a  Scotch  Pine,  now  14  years  old  from 
the  nursery.  Next,  to  the  left,  we  have  hem¬ 
locks,  arbor-vitae,  again  hemlocks,  and  to  the 
left  a  Norway  Spruce,  a  Balsam  Fir,  and,  fin¬ 
ally,  to  the  extreme  left,  arbor-vitae  again. 
The  deciduous  trees  shown  are  Liquidambar, 
Osage  Orange,  a  variegated  willow,  Laurel" 


water-,  regular  watering  and  feeding 
necessary ;  economy  in  cut  feed ;  care 
for  man  as  well  as  beast,-  three  pounds 
of  hay  or  its  equivalent  per  100  pounds 
of  live-weight ;  nets  and  hickory  leaves  de¬ 
coction  for  fly-time-,  “a  thorough  groom¬ 
ing  equal  to  four  quarts  of  oats;"  carrots 
for  horses-,  salting-,  evils  of  over-feeding-, 
colic  cures ;  good  care  the  best  medicine ; 
shelter  most  needed  by  roadsters  in  winter, 
attention  in  summer;  over-free  travelers; 
management  of  the  check-rein. 

FROM  E.  A.  BISHOP. 

For  all  heavy  farm  work  and  teaming  I  use 
mules,  as  I  find  them  better  suited  to  the  cli¬ 
mate,  and  they  will  do  more  work  on  coarser 
feed  than  horses.  They  stand  the  heat  and 
flies  better  and  are  serviceable  for  a  greater 
number  of  years.  They  are  more  hardy  and 
are  seldom  ailing.  I  use  five  mules  for  my 
farm  work,  two  pair  of  which  work  six  days 


in  the  week,  summer  and  winter,  when  it  is 
not  too  stormy,  while  for  personal  use,  rid¬ 
ing,  driving,  and  general  light  work  I  prefer 
horses  and  keep  several  for  such  purposes, 
partly  through  prejudice,  I  suppose.  The 
cheapest  feed  I  can  use  is  corn,  ground  whole 
with  the  husks  on.  I  grind  with  the  “Scienti¬ 
fic”  mill  rather  coarser  than  for  cattle,  as  the 
mules  seem  to  like  it  better.  That  it  is  teh 
best  feed  possible  I  am  not  ready  to  say,  but 
oats  are  usually  high  here;  otherwise  I  would 
mix  the  two.  I  give  what  uncut  hay  they 
will  eat  up  clean.  I  like  to  change  their  hay 
occasionally  as  they  relish  it  better.  German 
millet,  oats  cut  in  the  milk,  and  Crab  Grass 
are  my  main  dependence.  I  give  three  feeds 
a  day,  the  heaviest  of  hay  at  night  and  of  grain 

in  the  morning, 
about  four  pounds 
of  the  ground  corn 
at  a  feed.  W e  work 
10  to  11  hours  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  nine  in  win¬ 
ter  and  have  one 
hour’s  nooning.  I 
water  after  break¬ 
fast  in  the  morning, 
and  before  and  after 
dinner  and  before 
supper  at  night. 

Each  teamster 
grooms  his  team  and 
puts  on  the  harness 
before  he  eats  break¬ 
fast.  He  is  then 
ready  to  start  im¬ 
mediately  after,  and 
while  his  team  is 
drinking  I  give  him 
his  directions  for 
work,  usually  going 
to  the  field  to  see  that 
he  starts  all  right  and 
promptly.  We  do 
not  give  any  roots, 
but  give  green  rye  in 
the  spi'ing  until  it 
gets  hard  or  the 
beard  stiff.  We  sel¬ 
dom  have  any  serious 
cases  of  sickness, 
other  than  a  light  at¬ 
tack  of  colic  some¬ 
times  during  the 
summer,  never 
severe  enough  to 
need  medicine.  I 
take  off  the  harness, 
let  the  animals  roll 
if  they  wish  and  walk 
about ;  then  rub  them 
well  with  the  hands 
about  the  sides  and 
belly.  Sometimes  i 
the  latter  seems  hard’and  very  full  I,  rub  it  by 
using  a  rail  or  slat  underneath,  a  man  tak¬ 
ing  hold  of  each  end,  while  some  one  holds  the 
animal  by  the  head:  this  often  gives  relief. 
Seldom  more  than  two  or  three  hours  are  lost 
from  work  and  not  more  than  two  or  three 
cases  occur  in  a  season. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  care 
of  farm  teams  is  regularity  in  feeding. 

I  have  one  man  who  sleeps  in  the  barn,  and 
does  all  the  feeding;  he  also  grooms  the  driving 
horses  and  cares  for  the  wagons  and  barn  gen¬ 
erally.  The  feed  is  all  in  the  stalls  before  the 
teams  come  in, so  the  driver  has  only  to  water 
and  tie  his  team.  If  the  driver  had  to  go  up¬ 
stairs  and  feed  it  would  many  times,  be  done 
carelessly,  especially  if  he  came  in  a  little  late. 
On  pleasant  Sundays  I  have  the  mules  and 
horses  turned  into  the  pasture,  but  give  them 
the  usual  feed  at  the  barn  morning  and  night. 
I  hold  each  driver  strictly  responsible  for  the 
care  and  proper  handling  of  his  team ;  no  hard 


driviLg,  fretting,  or  whipping  is  allowed  under 
any  circumstances. 

Good  teamers  are  hard  to  get.  If  the  feet 
get  grown  out  long  when  plowing,  I  take  off 
the  shoes,  being  careful  to  remove  all  nails, 
and  round  off  a  little  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
hoof  to  keep  it  from  splitting,  then  let  them 
go  barefoot  a  little  while — if  only  a  few  days 
or  a  week — as  it  rests  the  feet,  hardens  the 
hoof,  and  develops  the  frog.  Blacksmiths  are 
too  fond  of  cutting  away  the  frog;  I  do  not 
allow  it.  Trimming  off  the  ragged  edges 
with  a  knife  is  all  that  should  be  done. 

The  harness  must  be  kept  well  oiled  and  soft, 
especially  during  the  spring  and  summer  to 
prevent  sores;  if  any  come,  attend  to  them  at 
once,  washing  with  castile  soap  and  then  put¬ 
ting  on  some  grease.  Prompt  and  careful 
attention  will  save  time  in  the  end. 

Talladega,  Ala. 


FROM  J.  M.  RICE. 

Many  of  the  farmers  of  the  far  West  have 
but  few  convenient  buildings  with  their  many 
appliances  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  their 
farm  teams;  but,  nevertheless,  they  so  feed  and 
care  for  them  that  they  do  an  immense  amount 
of  work.  My  usual  feed  during  summer  for  a 
1,200  or  1,400-pound  horse  is  at  first  four 
quarts  of  oats,  increasing  to  six  quarts  during 
the  hardest  part  of  the  work.  I  feed  long  hay, 
all  they  will  eat,  but  put  no  more  in  the  man¬ 
gers  than  they  will  eat  up  clean  at  one  time. 
1  throw  out  any  refuse  before  feeding  again, 
and  feed  three  times  a  day.  We  commence 
work  at  6.30  and  quit  at  11.30  to  rest  until  1, 
and  close  work  for  the  day  at  5:30,  unless 
there  is  an  unusual  press  of  work,  when  we 
give  a  feed  at  five  and  work  until  seven.  We 
water  just  before  going  to  the  field  each  time 
and  as  we  come  in  from  work.  We  use  no 
protection  against  flies,  but  some  kind  of  net 
should  bo  w  orn  during  a  portion  of  the  season- 
If  the  stable  is  kept  well  bedded,  and  the  horse 
has  the  run  of  a  yard  a  little  while  each  even¬ 
ing,  we  should  not  spend  much  time  grooming. 

But  few  root  crops  are  raised.  I  should 
feed  bran  if  the  horses  were  inclined  to  con¬ 
stipation,  but  here,  where  a  large  amount  of 
oat-straw  is  fed,  there  is  no  trouble  in  that 
direction.  Sinoe  coming  to  Kansas  we  have 
had  no  more  serious  disease  than  flatulent 
colic  in  a  mild  form  from  a  change  of  feed, 
and  it  did  not  require  any  treatment.  A  year 
ago  in  another  Slate  change  of  climate,  water, 
and  unaccustomed  feed  frequently  brought  on 
severe  attacks  of  flatulent  colic.  We  found 
that  two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  fluid  extract  of 
laudanum  and  asafoetida  and  ope  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  ether  diluted  with  one  pint  of  water 
and  given  as  a  drench  was  the  best  remedy. 
Rub  the  back  and  sides  well. 

In  a  general  way,  I  should  say  take  reason¬ 
ably  good  care  of  your  team.  Good  condition 
is  shown  by  a  smooth  coat  of  hair.  Feed  and 
water  as  nearly  at  the  same  time  each  day  as 
possible.  Just  notice  the  lank  look  of  a  horse 
even  the  next  day  after  he  had  to  wait  until 
mid-afternoon  for  the  usual  noon  feed.  In  this 
respect  judge  your  team  by  yourself.  A  half¬ 
day’s  hard  driving,  or  some  other  unusual 
work  will  hurt  the  horses  worse  than  a 
week’s  steady  plowing.  On  the  other  hand, 
do  not  be  a  slave  to  your  horse.  You  are 
worth  more  than  he  is.  Be  careful  of  him, 
but  at  the  same  time  be  careful  of  yourself. 
Don’t  work  hard  all  day  with  your  team,  and 
then  while  they  are  eating  and  resting  spend 
an  hour  or  two  fussing  with  them. 

McPherson  Co.,  Kansas. 


FROM  H.  A.  WHITTEMORE. 

I  never  feed  my  teams  oftener  than  twice 
a  day,  except  during  spring  work,  when  I 
give  an  additional  feeding  of  about  six  quarts 
of  carrots  at  noon  to  each  horse.  I  feed 
mostly  ground  oafs  or  two  bushels  of  oats 
and  one  of  barley  ground.  During  the  two 
busy  months  of  spring  and  summer  work 
I  feed  eight  quarts  of  oats  (ground)  at  night 
and  four  quarts  in  the  morning.  If  feeding 
oats  and  barley — six  quarts  at  night  and  three 
in  the  morning — I  also  feed  what  hay  they  will 
eat.  A  horse  will  eat  in  hay  about  three  pounds 
for  every  100  pounds  he  weighs,  that  Is,  a 
horse  weighing  1,000  pounds  will  eat  about  30 
pounds  of  hay  every  24  hours,  or  its  equivalent 
in  jfrain  or  straw,  etc.  I  feed  my  hay 
long,  as  I  have  no  cutting-box,  but  I  am 
well  convinced  there  is  economy  in  the  use 
of  cut  or  chopped  feed.  During  10  months  of 
the  year  I  feed  but  twice  in  24  hours,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  six  o’clock  morning  and 
night — four  quarts  to  each  at  each  feed,  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  hay,  never  varying  my 
feed  whether  the  horses  are  at  work  or  idle. 
For  at  least  one-third  of  every  24  hour*  there 
is  no  feed  in  their  mangers,  first  because  all 
good  feeders  will  overload  their  stomachs  and 
thereby  void  some  of  their  food  undigested; 
secondly,  because  if  the  animals  are  to  be 
driven  there  is  in  the  stomach  an  excess  that 
must  be  voided  in  order  to  give  them  perfect 
ease  in  fast  driving  or  on  a  long  drive.  My 


horses  go  at  their  work  at  seven  a.  m.,  and 
are  kept  at  it  until  15  minutes  to  12;  they 
start  again  at  one  and  work  to  15  min¬ 
utes  to  six:  about  10  hours’  work,  with  one 
hour’s  nooning.  When  they  come  from  work 
they  are  unharnessed  and  their  shoulders  where 
the  collars  come  are  thoroughly  sponged  with 
warm  water;  then  they  are  wiped  dry  and 
blanketed.  On  coming  in  they  have  a  few 
swallows  of  water  and  hay  for  an  hour,  and 
are  watered  and  fed  grain  for  the  night. 

I  water  them  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
again  before  harnessing  for  work,  a  little  on 
coming  in  at  noon,  all  they  want  before  going 
out  to  work  and  all  they  want  at  night;  al¬ 
ways  leaving  a  pailful  where  they  can  reach 
it  in  the  night.  I  never  water  them  when 
overheated,  nor  do  I  give  them  a  large 
amount  at  one  time  when  they  are  very  thirs¬ 
ty.  For  my  own  comfort  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  horse,  in  fly  time,  I  use  nets  or  blankets 
and  have  made  a  decoction  of  steeped  hickory 
leaves,  and  sponge  my  horses  with  it,  which  is 
a  good  protection  for  a  time,  but  nets  are  pre¬ 
ferable.  No  horse  is  in  perfect  trim  for  a 
good  day’s  work  or  a  drive  which  has  not  been 
thoroughly  groomed — not  merely  brushed 
over,  but  rubbed  and  curried.  Few  farmers 
know  the  value  of  pea  straw  as  a  wisp  to  rub 
with;  it  is  as  nearly  an  equal  of  the  curry¬ 
comb  as  anything.  An  old  saying,  almost 
half  true  is,  “a  good  grooming  is  equal  to  four 
quarts  of  oats.” 

I  hardly  think  I  could  pull  through  my 
spring  work  without  a  liberal  supply  of  good 
fresh  carrots  for  my  noon  feeding.  They  are 
laxative,  diuretic  and  an  alterative,  and  a 
general  regulator.  I  am  very  regular  in  salt¬ 
ing  twice  each  week.  The  salt,  with  the 
carrots,  usually  keeps  the  bowels  in  a  healthy 
condition. 

I  have  not  had  a  sick  horse  in  many  years 
except  some  ailing  from  azoturia  caused  by 
idleness  when  kept  on  their  regular  feed. 
This  is  a  disease  of  the  blood  affecting  the 
kidneys,  caused  by  overfeeding  on  feed  rich  in 
albuminoids,  and  want  of  exercise.  Active 
exercise  is  almost  an  unfailing  preventive. 
A  s  regards  the  epizootic  of  years  ago  or  of  laie 
years,  neither  of  my  horses  had  a  touch  or 
the  least  symptom  of  it.  Regularity  in  feed¬ 
ing  with  plenty  of  water  is  the  best  medicine 
a  horse  can  have. 

For  ten  months  of  the  year  I  never  feed 
anything  at  noon,  never  vary  the  quantity  of 
feed,  and  feed  at  the  same  hours  morning 
and  night — six  o'clock  usually  every  day. 
Horses  are  as  close  to  humanity  as  any  domes¬ 
ticated  animal— they  are  subject  to  diseases 
akin  to  those  of  human  flesh,  and  such  diseases 
require  about  the  same  treatment  —  only 
about  eight  times  as  much  of  it.  The  great 
secret  of  so  much  disease  among  horses  hinges 
on  excessive  feeding,  especially  of  hay,  and 
fast  driving  when  the  stomach  is  crowded  to 
its  fullest  capacity.  When  horses  are  idle,  do 
not  crowd  all  the  hay  the  manger  will  hold; 
let  it  be  empty  one-third  of  the  time  and 
let  the  horse  well  digest  what  he  has  eaten: 
Chautauqua  Co. 


FROM  A.  G.  STURDEVANT. 

The  prevailing  custom  of  feeding  horses 
through  the  Southern  States  probably  would 
savor  too  strongly  of  negligence  to  suit  North¬ 
ern  farmers.  Still  the  general  results  obtained 
from  the  plan  in  use  here  seem  to  warrant  its 
continuance.  Through  the  winter  season 
horses  are  wintered  on  corn-fodder  and  hay, 
with  corn  enough  to  keep  them  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  When  spring  work  begins  we  feed  three 
times  a  day,  from  six  to  12  ears  of  corn  with 
what  good  hay  they  will  eat;  the  latter  is  seldom 
cut  but  fed  long  and  slightly  dampened.  Teams 
work  in  the  spring  from  about  six  a.  m.  till 
11  >30  a.  m.  and  from  one  p.  m.  till  sundown 
in  summer,  and  from  4:30  or  five  a.  m.  till  11 
A.  M.  and  from  two  till  sundown.  We  water 
four  or  five  times  during  the  day.  Most 
farmers  feed  blade-fodder  in  the  morning  in¬ 
stead  of  hay.  A  horse  will  eat  two  bundles  of 
blades  much  quicker  than  the  same  amount  of 
hay.  Of  course,  these  rules  of  feeding  apply 
only  to  the  Southern  States.  Where  we  de¬ 
pend  upon  colored  help  we  find  the  simpler 
the  method  the  better. 

Horses  are  generally  protected  from  the 
flies  by  some  kind  of  net  or  cover.  Grooming 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  help  about  the 
farm.  In  winter  few  farmers  pay  as  much 
attention  to  this  as  thej  should.  Usually  as 
soon  as  fed  in  the  morning,  if  the  weather  is 
clear,  the  horses  are  turned  into  the  yard  to 
roll  in  the  straw,  eat  a  little  of  it,  sun  them¬ 
selves,  and  take  what  exercise  they  require. 
As  soon  as  the  hands  set  in  in  the  spring  every 
horse,  mule,  and  colt  around  the  farm  must 
be  groomed  at  least  once  a  day-work  teams 
twice  or  more.  Few  feed  roots,  or  use  any¬ 
thing  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  Constipation 
seldom  requires  treatment  here.  As  a  rule, 
horses  are  unusually  free  from  disease  in  this 
State  excepting  in  the  fall:  then  in  sections 
near  the  Chesapeake  Bay  blind-staggers  kill  off 


many  valuable  teams.  The  most  common 
complaint  among  horses  is  colic.  The  most 
effective  remedy  for  this, that  I  have  ever  tried, 
is  one  ounce  of  laudanum  and  25  drops  of 
aconite  root.  This  seldom  if  ever  fails. 
If  the  first  dose  does  not  give  relief,  give  a 
second,  always  diluting  it  with  weak  spirits  or 
water,  making  at  least  a  pint  for  a  drench. 
Never  work  a  horse  that  refuses  his  feed. 
Give  him  rest.  Most  of  the  younger  horses 
are  troubled  with  lampas  in  the  spring.  If 
you  love  your  horse,  don’t  have  the  roof  of 
his  mouth  burnt.  Some  contend  that  doing  so 
does  not  hurt.  To  these  I  would  say  let  them 
try  it  on  themselves  and  see.  As  treatment, 
just  cut  the  first  wrinkle  in  a  few  places,  so  it 
will  start  the  blood,  and  in  a  day  or  so  the 
swelling  will  be  entirely  reduced.  For  a  gall 
burn  or  scratches,  keep  pure  white  lead  and 
oil  around  the  stable.  Apply  the  mixture  as 
thin  as  paint;  it  is  cooling  and  healing.  A 
team  treated  kindly  will  do  more  and  better 
work  and  will  stand  up  to  it  better  than  an  ill- 
treated  team.  If  there  is  around  the  farm  a 
hand  who  abuses  the  teams,  bounce  him. 

Kent  Co.,  Delaware. 


CARE  OF  THE  DRIVING  HORSE  ON  THE 
ROAD. 


A  horse  may  bear  a  sharp  drive  in  cold 
weather  without  harm,  provided  he  be  placed 
under  the  shelter  of  a  comfortable  stable  at  the 
end  of  the  drive.  But  as  warm  weather  ap¬ 
pears,  while  there  is  less  call  for  the  shelter 
there  is  more  call  for  care  in  the  matter  of 
pushing  the  animal  unduly  while  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  up  to  summer  heat.  Old  owners  and 
drivers  say  of  some  horses,  that  they  have  no 
judgment  as  to  their  mode  of  going;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  will  go  till  they  drop, 
or  get  overheated  and  stiffened.  Horses  of 
this  kind  are  not  usually  rated  at  their  worth, 
for  courage  and  willingness  to  move  off  on  the 
road  are  rarely  found  in  horses  not  possessed 
of  a  liberal  dash  of  good  blood.  In  the  hands 
of  men  who  appreciate  a  free  goer  such  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  likely  to  last  to  a  good  old  age;  while 
under  the  lash  of  the  average  driver  he  may 
succumb  early,  and  while  yet  in  his  prime  be 
found  at  the  auction  stables  to  be  put  off  at  a 
very  great  reduction  from  his  former  value. 

A  considerate  driver,  if  upon  country  roads, 
will  select  the  ground,  giving  his  horse  the 
advantage  of  a  good  pathway,  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  ruts  and  obstructing  rocks. 
It  shows  want  of  tact  in  a  driver  to  follow 
the  beaten  track  regardless  of  its  condition. 
During  the  hot  months  it  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance  to  stop  now  and  then,  giving  the  horse 
an  opportunity  to  regain  his  wind  and  cool 
off,  than  if  the  trip  be  made  in  cold 
weather.  Heat  is  enervating,  while  col  i  is 
an  excellent  tonic.  For  an  extended  drive 
no  horse  should  be  punished  with  a  taut 
check-rein,  but  this  should  be  either  entir-  ly 
let  loose  or  slackened,  as  may  be  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  animal’s  comfort.  No  man 
should  indulge  in  the  use  of  a  horse  with  high 
carriage  ijorwarfl  unless  he  is  bred  from  up¬ 
held  parentage,  and  formed  for  carrying  his 
head  well  u,p  without  the  use  of  a  check-rein. 
A  road  horse,  bred  as  he  should  be  for  road 
use,  needs  no  check-rein  and  shows  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  when  in  motion  without  a  check. 
But  when  driving  on  the  road,  for  either  a 
long  or  short  distance,  horses  rendered  un¬ 
comfortable,  as  most  horses  are  by  the  check, 
should  have  their  heads  released  at  suitable 
intervals,  and  be  driven  in  this  form  till 
rested  from  the  fatigue  of  the  strained  posi¬ 
tion.  Especially  should  all  restraint  by  the 
check-rein  be  removed  on  ascending  a  hill, 
even  though  this  be  not  a  long  one.  G.  s. 

CARE  OF  BREEDING  STALLIONS. 

My  experience  is  that  stallions  should  be 
worked  moderately  while  they  are  serving 
mares.  They  should  not  be  too  fat  when  they 
commence  to  serve, but  their  feed  should  be  in¬ 
creased  as  the  season  advances  so  that  their 
vitality  will  be  kept  up.  I  have  found  out  by 
experience  that  the  stronger  the  horse  is,  the 
more  vigorous  the  offspring,  and  there  will  be 
less  danger  of  losing  the  foal  because  there  is 
more  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  mare  to 
breed  after  the  horse  when  he  is  in  his  full 
strength  and  his  muscles  are  fully  developed. 
No  stallion  should  be  used  too  much  when 
young,  as  he  will  surely  lose  his  power  of  en 
durance,  and  his  vitality  will  bo  diminished, 
and  he  will  be  a  loss  to  his  owner  and  a  vexa¬ 
tion  to  all  who  patronize  him.  My  stallions 
have  been  on  my  farm  six  and  eight  years, 
and  have  always  been  ready  for  work  or  ser¬ 
vice,  and  1  can  work  them  together  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  season,  but  it  requires  great  care  and 
watchfulness  to  manage  them,  as  their  spirits 
are  very  high.  They  must  never  be  whipped, 
as  that  will  enrage  them  and  cause  them  to  re¬ 
sent  it.  I  have  always  found  that  to  treat 
them  with  kindness  and  firmness,  always  put¬ 
ting  them  to  work  at  just  what  I  want  them  to 
do,  is  the  best  way  to  manage  them,  as  then 


they  will  do  what  I  want  them  to  do  every 
time.  I  never  take  a  whip  with  me  when  I 
take  them  out  of  the  stable  to  serve  a  mare, 
but  hold  them  firmly  by  the  bridle  and  talk 
to  them,  and  make  them  go  slow  or  stop  when 
I  say' ‘‘whoa!”  and  never  let  them  cover  the 
mare  until  I  say  “go!”  In  regard  to  the  feed 
I  give  all  the  good,  sweet  mixed  hay  they 
want  and  grain— oats,  a  little  corn,  and  wheat 
bran — with  a  change  to  potatoes  or  turnips. 
They  get  good  pure  well  water  and  a  little 
grass,  as  I  think  it  is  cooling  to  the  system. 
I  have  found  that  when  a  horse  is  too  costive 
he  does  not  serve  as  well  as  when  \ie  is  not. 

I  think  the  best  mares  to  breed  from  are 
youn<r  animals  that  are  sound  and  healthy  or 
mares  that  have  been  breeding,  and  have 
proved  to  be  all  right.  It  is  a  great  mistake- 
to  suppose  that  an  old,  worn-out  mare  is  good: 
enough  to  breed  from,  yet  many  think  so,, 
and  then  if  she  does  not  have  a  good  colt,, 
they  lay  all  the  fault  on  the  horse.  I  thiuk 
that  anybody  who  breeds  to  such  an  animal  is. 
“penny  wise  and  a  pound  foolish.”  I  have 
seen  so  much  of  it  that  it  makes  me  wonder 
how  anybody  can  be  so  blind  to  his  own  in 
terests.  Andrew  m.  lagrange. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  TALK. 


In  selecting  a  horse  for  the  farm,  chere  ar*n 
more  points  to  be  considered  than*  for  any 
other  use.  We  must  have  a  horse  that  is  a  fast 
walker,  as  walking  is  the  gait  most  used  on 
the  farm,  and  a  horse  that  will  walk  four 
miles  an  hour  will  do  just  double  the  work 
that  one  that  will  walk  only  two  miles  does.  At 
the  same  time  he  should  be  of  a  make  that 
will  bear  driving  faster  than  a  walk,  say  at 
the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  He  should 
be  kind  and  nothigh-spirited,  as  it  is  often  de¬ 
sirable  for  children  and  persons  of  inexper¬ 
ience  to  handle  him,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  team  that  will  stand  quietly  and  not 
be  easily  frightened  when  left  alone.  A  farm 
horse  should  possess  intelligence,  for  an  intelli¬ 
gent  horse  will  save  a  man  many  steps. 

On  a  farm  where  stock  is  kept,  or  on  any 
farm  except  some  near  a  city  where  gardening 
is  carried  on,  it  alway  pays  to  raise  one’s  own  , 
horses  and  have  some  to  sell.  If  one  wants  to- 
buy  a  farm  team  he  can  get  a  better  selection; 
in  Canada  and  for  less  money  than  in  this 
country. 

I  want  a  snugly-built  horse,  an  easy  keeper, 
weighing  about  1,100  to  1,200  pounds,  of  a  l>ay 
or  black  color.  Every  farm  that  employs 
two  men  should  baye  at  least  three  horses. 
The  farm  team  should  consist  of  breeding 
mares  :  then  by  having  one  mare  foal  about 
the  middle  of  May  and  the  other  about  four 
weeks  later,  breeding  will  not  interfere  with 
the  farm  work  to  any  extent.  The  third 
horse  should  be  a  good  carriage  horse,  and 
one  that  will  take  the  place  of  one  of  the 
others  when  necessary.  His  weight  should 
be  about  1,000  pounds. 

I  do  not  consider  it  profitable  for  a  farmer 
to  make  it  a  business  to  raise  horses  unless 
he  is  an  experienced  horseman  ;  but  by  good 
management  the  farm  team  should  raise  a 
span  of  colts  nearly  every  year  with  good 
profit.  Farmers  should  aim  to  raise  farm 
horses,  for  a  good  team,  as  before  described, 
will  bring  from  $300  to  $400  when  four  or  five 
years  old,  and  about  $200  when  two  years  old. 
Good  horsemen,  if  successful,  can  make  more 
money  by  raising  carriage  horses,  for  a  good 
span  of  good  horses  of  that  kind  bring,  when  , 
from  five  to  seven  years  years  old,  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000,  but  they  must  have  lots  of 
care  and  handling  and  be  never  put  to  work. 
The  Hambletonians  take  the  lead  for  this. 
The  first  class  of  horses  that  are  adapted! 
to  farm  work,  find  a  ready  home  market,, 
and  if  they  attain  a  weight  too  heavy  for 
the  farm,  they  will  find  a  market  in  any  city.. 
The  latter  class  find  the  best  market  in  New.- 
York  City. 

The  cost  of  raising  a  colt  the  first  four 
months  is  nothing  except  the  loss  of  the  use  of 
the  mare  for  a  few  weeks.  When  weaned  the 
colts  should  be  fed  a  few  oats  until  grass  comes 
the  next  spring.  Feed  just  enough  to  keep 
them  iu  a  thriving  condition;  it  is  better  not  to 
wean  them  until  they  are  six  months  old.  A 
warm  shed  where  colts  can  run  at  large  is  the 
best  for  them  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
break,  which  should  be  done  when  coming 
three  years  old.  The  colts  I  have  spoken  of 
are  easy  to  break  and  any  one  with  a  little 
care  can  handle  them.  The  cost  of  raising 
a  colt  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  raising  a 
steer.  My  motto  is  not  to  let  a  horse  take  cold. 

I  feed  and  water  regularly ;  do  not  feed  too 
heavily ;  rather  often ;  let  them  run  out  in  the 
pasture  as  much  as  possible  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  and  I  always  have  healthy 
horses.  I  never  use  horses  when  they  do  not 
act  well  and  they  generally  are  all  right  in  a 
few  days.  For  cuts,  etc.,  on  feet  smear 
with  hot  tar.  a.  h.  s. 

So.  Dayton,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  bird  shown  at  Fig.  230  is  considered  by 
the  Fanciers’  Gazette  a  typical  specimen  of 
this  breed.  The  Cochins  are  more  popular 
in  England  than  in  this  country.  Some  years 
ago  birds  of  this  breed  had  a  “boom”  that  has 
never  been  equaled  by  any  other  breed.  The 
excitement  in  our  day  over  Wyandottes  or 
Plymouth  Rocks  is  very  mild  indeed  compar¬ 
ed  with  that  which  signaled  the  introduction 
of  the  Cochins  into  England  in  1847.  Tre¬ 
mendous  prices  were  paid  for  good  specimens 
and  the  poultry  public  could  talk  of  nothing 
else.  This  excitement  reached  this  country  in 
a  mild  form,  but  soon  died  out,  when  the  real 
merits  of  the  Cochins  were  developed.  They 
are  family  rather  than  business  birds.  They 
live  contentedly  in  small  quarter: ,  grow  to  a 
large  size,  are  hardy  and  gentle  and  are  fair 
layers.  They  will  never  be  popular  with 
those  who  esteem  such  breeds  as  Wyandottes, 
Leghorns  or  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  many 
towns-people  with  but  small  quarters  for 
poultry  will  find  them  well  suited  to  their 
wants. 

• - - - 

THE  GOLDEN-LACED  WYANDOTTE. 


The  Golden- Laced  Wyandotte,  now  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  poultry-loving  public, 
is  the  result  of  many  years  of  systematic 
breeding,  with  a  fixed  purpose, and  is  not  from 
sports  of  the  standard  variety  or  an  accident. 
The  first  cross  toward  producing  this  valuable 
fowl  was  made  by  Joseph  McKeen  of  Wis.,  in 
1880.  Later,  birds  of  the  sort  were  bred  and 
exhibited  by  E.  S.  Commings.  Quoting  from 
Mr.  McKeen,  “The  Golden  Wyandotte  sprang 
from  a  combination  of  the  ‘American  Se¬ 
bright’  (now  the  Silver  Wyandotte)  and  a 
large  black  red  non-standard  variety  that  was 
known  to  some  extent  by  the  name  of  Winne 
bago.  I  have  been  at  work  with  the  Golden 
Wyandotte  with  a  definite  object  in  view 
since  the  spring  of  1880,  although  the 
foundation  was  well  laid  several  years 
prior  to  that  date  in  the  production  of  the 
Winnebagoes.” 

This  breed  is  as  well  laced  as  their  cousins 
the  Silver- Laced  variety,  the  hens  having  a 
most  beautiful  groundcolor  of  gold  and  golden 
brown.  The  cocks,  with  all  that  rich  irides¬ 
cent  plumage  of  the  B.  13.  R.  Game,  with 
breasts  beautifully  laced  on  a  ground  color  of 
golden  bay,  we  think  that  they  will  average 
slightly  larger  than  the  Silver  variety,  al¬ 
though  the  Standard  adopted  by  the  A.  P.  A., 
for  the  revised  edition  of  the  American  Stand¬ 
ard  of  Perfection,  gives  them  the  same  stand¬ 
ard  weight  as  Silver  Wyandottes.  They  com¬ 
bine  the  many  sterling  qualities  of  a  general- 
purpose  fowl,  while  for  the  fancy  they  stand 
with  few  rivals.  d.  w.  herick. 


£axm  C.coiwhuj, 


PREPARING  STOCK  FOR  MARKET. 


A  good  deal  of  produce  that  is  sent  to  this 
market  gets  here  in  such  poor  shape  that 
much  of  the  profit  is  lost.  The  commission- 
men  issue  instructions  for  packers,  which  are 
not  always  followed  by  shippers.  Those  ship¬ 
ping  calves  or  chickens  wdl  do  well  to  heed  the 
following  instructions  given  by  E.&  O.  Ward, 
New  York: 

DRESSED  CALVES. 

Calves  from  three  to  six  weeks  old  and 
weighing  about  100  pounds,  or  say  from  80  to 
120  pounds,  are  the  most  desirable  size  for 
shipment  to  this  market,  and  should  be  dress¬ 
ed  in  the  following  maimer:  When  all  is 
ready  for  the  killing,  take  the  calf  gently,  (it 
must  not  be  worried  or  chased,  and  should 
not  be  fed  for  a  space  of  at  least  six  hours 
previous.)  Tie  a  rope  to  the  hind  legs,  and 
hang  it  up  clear  of  the  ground  or  floor;  then 
cut  oil'  the  head  just  behind  the  ears;  when 
thoroughly  bled  out,  put  In  the  gambrel  stick, 
and  cut  off  the  legs  at  the  knee-joint,  then 
open  the  belly  from  just  behind  the  kidneys 
to  the  breast-bone;  then  remove  all  the  intes¬ 
tines,  including  the  liver,  lights  and  heart.  If 
all  this  is  well  and  properly  done,  the  inside 
will  present  a  clean  appearance,  free  from 
blood  or  blood  stains.  Now  balance  evenly  on 
the  gambrel,  and  place  a  stick  of  suitable 
length  in  the  opening,  to  hold  it  in  proper 
shape;  then  hang  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until 
the  flesh  is  “set” — say  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours; it  must  hang  until  the  animal  heat  is  all 
out.  The  stick  which  was  placed  across  the 
opening  should  now  be  removed,  unless  quite 
warm  weather.  Mark  for  shipment  by  sew¬ 
ing  a  “Shipping  Tag”  to  the  bag-skin,  between 
the  hind  legs;  it  will  then  be  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  As  the  time  of  shipment  is  also  import¬ 


ant,  we  will  repeat  what  we  have  communi¬ 
cated,  namely — avoid  shipping  poultry,  or 
fresh  meats  of  any  kind,  to  reach  this  market 
so  late  in  the  week  as  on  Saturday,  as  it  will 
be  quite  likely  to  remain  unsold  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week,  and  if  not  spoiled,  will  be  stale. 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays  are  the 
best  days  for  selling. 

SPRING  CHICKENS. 

If  chickens  are  to  be  shipped  alive,  they 
should  be  fed  on  fine  food  just  before  shipping 
which  will  disappear  from  the  crops  before 
they  reach  market,  but  on  no  account  should 
coarse  food  be  fed  to  chickens  immediately 
before  shipping  from  near  by  points.  Of 
course,  provision  must  be  made  for  feeding  on 
the  way  if  the  chickens  are  shipped  from  a 
great  distance.  Chickens  are  often  shipped 
too  small  and  immature.  Very  early  in  the 
season  small  chickens  sell  because  of  the  scar¬ 
city  of  lai  ger  ones,  but  as  soon  as  the  latter 
appear,  the  first  named  have  to  be  sold  low  or 
not  at  all.  Dressed  chickens  weighing  three 
pounds  to  the  pair  sell  best.  Live  chickens  of 
three  to  four  pounds  to  the  pair  are  preferred, 
and  none  should  be  shipped  not  weighing  2>£ 
pounds  to  the  pair.  Later  in  the  season,  when 
the  watering-place  hotels  are  open,  and  the 
price  of  chickens  is  by  the  pound,  the  smaller 


sizes  have  a  good  demand.  As  to  the  profita¬ 
bleness  of  shipping  chickens  alive  or  dressed, 
the  guide  should  be  the  quality  of  the  stock. 
Choice,  fat  chickens  will  generally  pay  a  pro¬ 
fit  for  the  additional  cost  of  dressing  and  icing, 
but  lots  not  so  desirable  had  better  be  sent 
alive.  Of  dressed  chickens,  dry-picked  are 
much  preferred  to  scalded.  Great  care  ,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  taken  in  dry  picking;  the  skin 
being  very  tender  is  easily  broken,  which 
causes  a  defective  appearance  which  greatly 
injures  the  sale.  For  dressed  chickens,  barrels 
and  half-barrels  are  by  far  the  best  packages 
if  the  poultry  is  to  be  iced.  As  the  weather 
becomes  warmer  ice  must  be  used,  packing  a 
layer  of  chickens,  then  a  layer  of  finely  brok¬ 
en  ice,  and  so  on  until  the  package  is  filled. 
For  live  chickens  crates  should  be  used  to  hold 
20  to  30  chickens,  which  will  require  dimen¬ 
sions,  say,  2 X  feet  wide,  tliree„feet  long,  and 
ten  inches  deep.  Coops  may  be  made  with 
slats  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  express  com¬ 
panies  generally  return  them  free.  The  chick¬ 
ens  should  stand  close,  but  not  crowded  in  the 
coops. 

FUEL  NOTES. 


It  may  appear  that  the  summer  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  season  for  discussing  the  fuel  question. 
Most  of  us  at  this  season  are  seeking  to  tf- 


minish  the  heat  rather  than  to  increase  it. 
Still  it  is  true  that  some  farmers’  families  suf¬ 
fer  more  from  a  lack  of  proper  fuel  in  sum  • 
mer  than  they  do  in  winter.  The  summer 
wood-pile  is  too  often  neglected,  as  many 
good  housewives  will  gladly  testify. 

FROM  H.  A.  WHITTEMORE. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  wojjfl  for  family 
use  is,  in  too  many  cases,  cut  at  any  time  of  the 
year  when  it  is  needed  and  used  as  cut  each  day 
—green.  Were  I  to  select  and  study  strict  econo_ 
my  I  would  cut  my  wood, if  soft— pine, homlock) 
etc. — in  June  and  pile  it  with  the  bark  down 
and  leave  it  until  the  following  winter  and 
then  draw  and  house  it  for  future  use.  If 
hard  wood — beech,  hickory,  maple,  etc. — I 
would  cut  it  in  February  or  early  March  and 
treat  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lighter 
kinds  of  wood.  The  average  farmer  cuts  his 
wood  with  a  cross-cut  saw,  usually  18  inches 
long.  When  wood  is  cut  by  the  job,  a  pile 
4x8  and  the  length  of  the  wood,  is  called  one 
cord,  even  though  the  wood  is  but  18  inches 
jong.  A  few  farmers  are  trying  coal  for  par¬ 
lors  and  sitting-rooms,  and  although  coal  is 
worth  $5.00  at  the  yarc^s  in  winter,  they  think 
it  preferable  to  wood.  1  can  see  no  economy 
in  using  coal  where  wood  is  as  abundant  as  in 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  wood  fire  is  al¬ 


ways  cheerful  and  pleasant  to  sit  by  or  to 
cook  with.  In  a  hurry  it  can  be  pushed  to 
a  better  heat,  and  on  a  cold  day  it  gives  a 
quicker,  healthier  heat.  Wood  18  inches  long 
sells  readily  in  our  markets  at  from  $2  to  $2.- 
50  a  cord.  Very  little  of  any  other  length  is 
marketed. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y, 


FROM  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

Unless  one  has  plenty  of  woodland,  coal  is 
the  cheapest  fuel,  but  even  with  abundance 
of  wood  on  the  farm,  the  labor  of  preparing  it 
for  the  stove  would  probably  make  it  cost  as 
much  as  coal ;  but  the  labor  is  put  in  at  odd 
times,  and,  therefore,  is  not  counted  at  its  full 
value. 

Wood  is  cut  in  the  winter,  not  because  that 
is  the  best  time,  but  because  it  is  the  only  time 
that  can  be  spared  from  other  work.  It  is 
corded  up  where  cut,  and  after  seasoning  the 
following  summer  is  ready  for  consumption 
If  the  trees  to  be  cut  are  reasonably  straight 
and  free  from  limbs  near  the  ground,  one  or 
two  leugths  of  rails  and  posts  can  be  cut  off, 
or  the  log  can  be  hauled  to  the  null  and  sawed 
up  into  lumber.  But  as  our  wood  is  mostly 
hard,  it  makes  very  heavy  lumber  to  handle 
for  building  purposes,  except  for  studding  and 
sills.  One  exception  may  be  noted,  that  of 


the  poplar  ( Liriodendron  tulipifera),  which 
if  properly  seasoned  makes  No  1  weather- 
boaiding.  But  as  for  the  time  of  cutting,  the 
best  time  and  manner  is  to  cut  while  the  trees 
are  in  full  leaf,  after  the  new  wood  has  become 
hard;  allow  it  to  lie  until  the  leaves  have  dried 
up  before  cutting  up,  then  cut  and  split  if  for 
fuel,  or  saw  if  for  lumber,  and  I  think  a  large 
per  cent  of  usefulness  can  be  credited  to  this 
plan.  But  who,  even  if  he  had  time,  is  pining 
to  cut  wood  in  June,  July  and  August  ?  About 
18  years  ago  I  had  a  hickory  tree  cut  in 
August;  the  butt  was  cut  off,  split,  barked — to 
keep  the  worms  from  eating  it — and  seasoned 
under  cover.  The  following  winter  I  made  a 
set  of  double-trees  out  of  it  for  plowing,  and 
they  are  in  use  to-day,  all  hough  they  were  the 
smallest  in  size  of  any  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
single-trees  were  fully  three  feet  long;  yet  such 
was  the  toughness  of  the  wood  cut  and  cured 
in  that  way  that  they  never  showed  the  slight¬ 
est  sign  of  breaking  until  they  became  weath¬ 
erworn. 


SELF-OPERATING  VALVE  FOR 
WATERING  TROUGHS. 


Often  in  using  a  watering  trough  in  a  barn, 
whether  the  water  is  supplied  from  a  spring 
where  the  supply  is  unlimited,  or  from  a  wind¬ 
mill  tank  where  none  can  be  wasted,  it  is  a 
great  convenience  to  have  some  sort  of  an 
arrangement  whereby  the  water  supply  can 
be  kept  at  an  unvarying  hight.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  is  an  automatic  faucet  or  valve, 
and  one  form  of  the  many  in  wbh  h  it  may  be 
made  is  shown  at  Fig.  234  This  shows  one 


end  of  a  water-trough  with  the  valve.  The 
inlet-pipe  coming  from  beneath,  where  it  is 
presumed  to  be  placed  secure  from  frost,  is 
shown  at  A.  The  top  should  project  half  or 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  through  the  bottom, 
and  be  filed  even  and  smooth,  and  it  can  be  of 
inch  pipe  or  any  other  size  most  convenient. 
C  is  a  lever  made  of  three-eightlis  by  inch 
iron.  The  longer  end  is  drawn  out  until  it  is 
about  square.  The  other  end  is  hammered 
down  until  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  square,  and  has  a  hole  made  through  it 
to  receivo  a  one-fourth-inch  carriage  bolt. 
This  lever  passes  through  a  standard  F,  and 
has  a  bolt  or  rivet  put  through  it.  The  stan¬ 
dard  has  a  coarse  thread  cut  on  it,  and  screws 
securely  into  the  bottom.  The  short  end  of 
the  lever  has  a  piece  of  tough  board,  half  an 
inch  thick  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  bolted 
to  its  under  side,  to  which  board  is  fastened  a 
piece  of  rubber  packing;  or  a  piece  of  the  sole 
of  a  rubber  shoe  will  do.  This  is  the  valve 
for  closing  the  inlet  pipe.  To  the  longer  arm 
of  the  lever  is  attached  a  piece  of  brass  chain, 
D,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  float,  E.  The 
float  can  be  made  of  two  pressed  tin  basins, 
holding  about  two  quarts  each,  soldered  to¬ 
gether  air-tight,  as  shown.  The  lever  should 
have  the  long  arm  24  inches  and  the  short  arm 
three.  The  chain  should  be  long  enough  to 
allow  the  proper  amount  of  water  to  run  into 
the  trough.  The  operation  will  be  as  follows: 
The  water  will  run  freely  into  the  trough  un¬ 
til  its  buoyancy  will  lift  the  float  attached  to 
the  long  arm,  which  will  cause  the  valve  on 
the  short  arm  to  press  firmly  upon  the  inlet 
pipe  shutting  off  the  water,  even  against  heavy 
pressure.  When  the  water  is  drank  down  the 
float  sinks,  allowing  the  valve  to  open  and 
more  water  to  enter.  w.  j.  woodward. 

Dainj  ijitsbrnuin}. 


HOUSE  FOR  DAIRY  EXPERIMENTS. 

Bulletin  No.  1,  from  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Cornell,  contains  a  description  of  a 
dairy  house  which  was  constructed  in  1885  in 
order  that  practical  illustrations  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  butter  and  cheese  might  be  given. 
Various  changes  and  additions  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made,  and  the  plans  are  now 
published  in  the  hope  that  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men,  as  well  as  those  who  wish  to  erect  build¬ 
ings  for  the  cold  storage  of  fruits,  may  be  able 
to  get  something  of  value  from  them. 

The  four  figures  show  the  ground-plan,  the 
construction  of  the  floor  and  superstruc¬ 
ture.  Durability,  convenience  for  work,  and 
a  cheap  wall  capable  of  excluding  cold,  heat 
and  moisture  were  made  prominent  features 
in  its  construction.  The  foundation  walls 
laid  below  frost,  were  built  by  the  farm  hands 


TYPICAL  BUFF  COCHIN.  (Re-engraved  from  the  London  Fanciers’  Gazette.) 

Fig.  230. 
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out  of  small  refuse  stones  and  brickbats,  water- 
lime  and  sand. 

Planks  were  used  to  sustain  the  grout  until 
the  mortar  was  sufficiently  hard  to  bind  the 
mass  together.  The  stones  were  placed  in  the 
mould  about  six  inches  deep,  when  thin  mor¬ 
tar  was  poured  upon  them,  then  another  layer 
of  stone  and  mortar,  and  so  on  till  the  wall 
was  carried  to  the  top  of  the  planks.  In  about 
three  hours  it  had  hardened  enough  so  that 
the  mould  could  be  raised  and  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  without  injury  to  the  wall.  No 
stone  should  touch  the  plank,  or  the  wall  will 
be  disturbed  when  the  mould  is  raised.  See 
Fig.  227/ 


Fig.  227. 


Stones  varying  from  10  pounds  to  a  few 
ounces  were  used  to  form  the  foundation  of 
the  floor ;  the  larger  stones  were  placed  at  the 
bottoii  i,v  !  e  mass  was  thoroughly  saturated  with 
water  and  all  forced  into  the  earth  with  a 
heavy  wooden  pounder.  A  thin  coat  of  gravel 
was  next  spread  over  the  whole  and  solidified 
in  the  san  <  way.  When  the  superstructure 
was  completed  the  mass  was  again  wet  and 
treated  with  a  coat  of  thin  mortar  composed 
of  four  parts  of  sand  and  one  of  water-lime, 
and  this  solidified  as  above.  When  sufficient¬ 
ly  hard  to  sustain  the  workmen,  the  whole  was 
covered  with  a  coat  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick  made  of  three  parts  sand  and  one  of 
Rosendale  cement.  Akron  cement  is  better 
than  water-lime  and  equally  as  good  as  Rosen¬ 
dale.  After  about  24  hours  the  floor  was 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  also  whenever 
thereafter  it  had  the  appearance  of  drying  too 
rapidly.  The  floor  appears  to  depart  too 
much  from  a  straight  line;  but  a  long  use  of 
the  building  shows  that  this  is  the  best  form. 
Racks  placed  near  the  walls  form  level  shelves 
upon  which  to  place  cans  and  pails.  The  de¬ 
scent  from  end  to  end  of  the  building  is  about 
six  inches.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  the 
labor  of  keeping  the  floor  clean  is  very  much 
diminished  by  the  rapid  descent. 

A  six-inch  vitrified  sewer-pipe  is  placed  at 
the  lowest  point,  Fig.  229,  which  carries  all 
water  a  few  feet  across  a  road,  where  it  is  used 
for  irrigating  a  garden.  The  pipe  has  a  metal 
cover,  has  no  trap  and  is  easily  swabbed  out 
and  steamed. 

The  sills  are  4x4,  the  plates  are  2x4  doubled, 
and  the  studding  2x4,  14  feet  long,  placed  16 
inches  apart,  forming  a  story-aud- three-quar¬ 
ter  building.  The  wall  has  four  dead-air 
spaces,  formed  by  three  divisions  of  paper 
placed  perpendicularly,  and  the  outside  and 
inside  boarding. 

To  construct  the  paper  partitions  (b.  Fig. 
228)  between  the  studding,  strong  building 


paper  was  cut  to  half  width  and  bent  thus 
•—and  secured  by  nailing  common  lath  to 
the  studs.  To  form  the  outside  and  inside  di¬ 
visions  (a  a  Fig.228,)  paper  of  full  width, reach¬ 
ing  from  top  of  plate  to  bottom  of  sill,  and 
lapped  on  alternate  studs  was  secured  by  nail¬ 
ing  strips  1x2  inches  to  the  faces  of  the  stud¬ 
ding.  The  rafters  are  so  framed  that  the  air 
can  pass  freely  upwards  between  the  roof- 
boards  and  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  room  (see 
arrow,  Fig.  228),  and  out  at  the  extreme  gable 
ends  through  a  latticed  window,  not  shown 
in  diagram.  By  this  simple  contrivance  a 
current  of  air  is  kept  constantly  passing  be¬ 
neath  the  roof  boards,  which  keeps  the  upper 
room  cool  in  summer,  but  not  warm  enough 
in  winter  to  prevent  freezing,  unless  there  is  a 
fire  in  the  lower  room.  In  dwelling  houses 
this  space  should  be  closed  by  notching  the 
frieze  board  around  the  rafters  and  extending 
it  upward  till  it  meets  the  lower  side  of  the 
roof-board.  The  windows  should  be  either 
double  or  double-glazed.  The  partition  and 
door  dividing  the  work  room  from  the  cold 
room  is  constructed  the  same  as  the  outside 
walls.  The  joists  of  the  second  floor  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  heavy  paper  on  the  bottom  and  top 
before  the  ceiling  and  flooring  are  laid.  The 
insides  of  all  the  rooms  are  covered  with 


matched  Georgia  pine  and  treated  with  two 
coats  of  lard  oil.  The  upper  story  is  used  as 
a  storage  room,  and  for  the  curing  of  cheese. 
Heat  is  admitted  through  the  trap-door  over 
the  stairs  when  desired. 

The  ground-plan,  Fig  229,  shows  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  fixtures  so  plainly  that  little  descrip¬ 


tion  of  it  is  deemed  necessary.  The  water  for 
washing  the  utensils  is  heated  by  steam  which 
is  carried  from  the  boiler  through  a  pipe  with 
a  short  piece  of  hose  attached.  The  small 
steam  pipe  which  passes  through  the  stone 
table,  as  shown  in  Fig  229,  enables  the  dairy¬ 
man  to  make  perfect  work  in  cleaning  utensils ; 
this  is  done  by  inverting  them  over  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  table,  where  they  are  filled  with  the 
escaping  steam  and  heated  to  a  temperature 
which  destroys  all  germs,  and  obviates  the 
necessity  of  wiping  them. 

The  cold  room  has  been  tested  and  found  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory,  not  only  for  dairy  purposes, 
but  for  keeping  apples  and  grapes.  In  very 
cold  localities  the  walls  for  fruit-houses  should 
be  made  thicker  than  shown,  by  using  studding 
six  to  eight  inches  wide  so  that  the  two  inside 
air  spaces  may  contain  a  greater  amount  of 
confined  air. 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  MINERAL  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS  vs.  BARN-YARD  AND 
STABLE  MANURE. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

Good  English  authority  declares  stable  ma¬ 
nure  of  all  kinds  the  most  costly  of  all 
fertilizers  \but  this  granted, another  author¬ 
ity  says  it  is  the  best;  fertilizers  for  old 
and  newly  cropped  lands;  in  Illinois  $20 
worth  of  commercial  fertilizers  produces 
better  results  than  $100  worth  o  f  manure ; 
fine  effects  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  a 
grass  lot ;  stock  greatly  prefer  fertilized  to 
manured  grass ;  comparative  cost  of  fertil" 
izers  and  manures. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  there  are,  as 
usual,  many  interesting  and  valuable  papers ; 
but  perhaps  none  more  so  for  the  corn  and 
cattle  counties  of  Illinois,  than  one  by  a  Mr. 
Valentine  on  the  comparative  values  of  ma¬ 
nures  and  fertilizers.  He  declares  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  prove  what  be  says,  that  cattle  ma¬ 
nure,  whether  from  the  barn-yard  or  the  sta¬ 
ble,  is  the  most  costly  of  all  fertilizers,  and 
that  the  same  or  similar  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  a  good  deal  less  cost  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Referring 
to  Mr.  Valentine’s  bold  dissent  from  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  opinion,  the  North  British 
Agriculturist  does  not  deny  the  correctness  of 
the  conclusion,  and  goes  no  further  than  to 
declare  that  barn  and  stable  manure,  if  the 
dearest,  are  the  best  of  all  fertilizers  when 
properly  secured  and  applied.  For  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  much  of  the  soil  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  a  thousand  years,  and  has  been 
cropped  and  cropped  until  most  of  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  has  disappeared,  and  where  in 
consequence, the  agents  of  nitrogen  are  few  and 
that  element  scarce,  stable  manure,  very 
largely  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decay, 
furnishes  the  land  these  substances  which  no 
other  fertilizer  does.  In  the  West  and  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  grass,  corn,  and  cattle  counties  of 
the  black  soil,  the  land  still  holds  sufficient  ni¬ 
trogen  for  all,  or  nearly  all  crops,  and  there¬ 
fore  if  on  British  soils  stable  and  barn-yard 
manure  is  the  most  expensive,  it  is  also  that 
and  something  more  on  Illinois  soils  which 


are  comparatively  unexhausted.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  press  the  latter  point,  and  if 
I  undertake  to  show  that  $25  worth  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  will  produce  better  and 
more  satisfactory  results  than  $100  worth  of 
stable  manure,  it  is  about  all  that  will  be  tol- 
ated  in  the  present  state  of  agricultural  opin¬ 
ion. 

The  writer  has  possession  of  a  five-acre 
pasture  lot,  that  has  been  used  as  a  cow  pasture 
for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  In  course  of 
that  time  the  land  has  been  fertilized,  per¬ 
haps  a  half  dozen  times,  having  received,  every 
second  year  or  so,  superphosphate,  or  nitrate 
of  soda,  or  fine  bone.  The  application  in  the 
spring  of  1887  consisted  of  500  pounds  of  fine 
ground  bone,  early  in  April.  Five  cows  were 
put  oq  early  in  the  season,  in  July  two  were 
taken  off,  and  three  remained  to  December. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  grass 
was  eaten  so  short  it  is  doubtful  if  100  poundg 
of  dry  herbage  could  have  been  scraped  from 
the  whole  five  acres  when  the  stock  left  the 
lot  in  December.  The  second  week  in  April 
of  this  year  1000  pounds  of  alkaline  bone  of 
the  Farmers’  Fertilizing  Company  of  New 
York,  were  sown  broadcast.  Cows  were  not 
turned  on  as  usual  on  May  1,  and  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month,  just  before  the  heavy 
rains,  another  1000  pounds  were  distributed. 
For  the  purpose  of  learning  more  fully  what 
the  effects  of  the  fertilizers  would  be,  the  cows 
have  been  kept  off,  and  to-day,  June  8th.,  the 
show  of  grass  is  magnificent.  The  field  pre¬ 
sents  an  even  surface  of  Blue  Gras  just  com¬ 
ing  into  blossom,  with  here  and  there  a  bunch 
of  growing  Timothy.  The  average  hight  of 
the  grass  is  fully  two  feet,  as  shown  by  the 
way  it  hides  the  fences  surrounding  the  field. 
As  forj  the  stand,  it  is  complete,  except  in  a 
few  rods  square,  on  the  edge  of  what  used  to 
be  a  slough,  where  there  are  unmistakable 
signs  of  a  buffalo  wallow,  frequented  by  these 
beasts  less  probably  than  a  century  ago.  The 
ton  of  fertilizers  used  contained,  according 
to  the  guarantee  of  the  company,  total  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  11  to  13  per  cent;  available  acid, 
9  to  11  per  cent;  insoluble  acid,  2  to  3  per 
cent;  potash,  6  to  8  per  cent. 

Comparing  the  burden  of  grass  in  this  pas¬ 
ture  with  grass  in  other  pastures  where  stable 
manure  has  been  applied  to  the  surface,  a  fair 
estimate  would  seem  to  be  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  one  common  two-horse  wagon-load  of 
stable  manure  to  every  four  rods  square,  to 
produce  as  heavy  grass  growth  as  that  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  fertilizers.  In  the  five  acres, 
there  are  800  square  rods,  and,  of  course,  200 
loads  of  manure  would  require  to  be  hauled 
and  spread  to  effect  the  same  results  as  the 
ton  of  fe  tilizers  easily  sown  broadcast  and 
carefully  distributed  in  course  of  a  day  of  ten 
hours.  If  the  manure  costs  nothing,  the  haul¬ 
ing,  at  25  cents  a  load,  would  amount  to  $50, 
and  if  valued  at  25  cents  each  load  the  cost 
would  be  $100.  After  the  sowing  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer,  if  turned  on  the  pasture,  the  stock 
commence  eating  at  once,  and  seem  to  choose 
rather  where  the  stuff  is  put  on  thickest  than 
elsewhere.  In  the  case  of  grass  land  manured 
to  the  extent  of  a  two-horse  wagon-load  to 
every  four  square  rods,  it  would  be  several 
weeks,  if  not  months,  before  anything  but 
half-starved  stock  would  fill  themselves  and 
lie  down  for  a  rest  before  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  as  they  will  invariably  do  where 
commercial  fertilizers  are  used  with  discretion 
and  the  herbage  is  heavy. 

But  the  objection  may  be  urged  that  though 
the  fertilizer  may  give  the  best  results  the 
first  year,  in  the  long  run,  the  manure  would 
prove  the  better  investment.  Perhaps  so,  if 
the  soil  were  a  very  thin  one  and  poor  in  vege¬ 
table  matter  and  nitrogen.  But  these  defi¬ 
ciencies  are  not  those  of  the  soils  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about — the  black  soil  of  the  Western  prai. 
ries.  In  restoring  the  partial  impoverishment 
of  the  black  soil  from  overcropping,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  renewal  of  fertility 
can  never,  except  on  a  very  limited  scale,  be 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  barn-yard  or 
st  able  manures.  Suppose  we  have  a  40-acre 
pasture  we  wish  to  double  the  grass  yield 
upon.  Ten  tons  of  alkaline  bone  will  do  it  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  $250.  But  40  acres  con¬ 
tain  6,400  square  rods,  and  if  we  undertake  to 
do  as  much  with  manure,  we  shall  have  to 
haul  and  spread  1,600  two-horse  wagon-loads 
at  a  cost  for  that  large  quantity,  manure  in¬ 
cluded,  of  not  less  than  $800.  But  where  is 
the  manure  to  come  from,  even  for  the  40 
acres,  and  where  indeed  for  the  many  other 
hundred  thousand  40’s  requiring  the  same 
treatment. 

In  conclusion,  and  considering  the  case  of 
the  half-exhausted  black-soil  pasturage  and 
meadows  (to  leave  the  equally  important  mat¬ 
ter  of  exhausted  corn  lands  out  of  the  account) 
there  is  no  possible  way  of  restoring  them, 
except  by  the  direct  application  of  such  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  as  are  extensively  manu¬ 
factured  in  Chicago  and  other  great  pork  and- 
beef-packing  and  canning  centers. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ills. 


VARIED  HARDINESS  OF  TREES. 

PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

A  late  editorial  note  on  the  difference  in 
hardiness  of  the  common  and  hardy  Catalpa 
is  suggestive.  Few  realize  the  difference  in 
hardiness  of  given  species  indigenous  to  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  States.  The  Eastern 
Box  Elder  is  as  tender  here  as  a  peach  tree; 
while  our  form  will  live  on  the  Red  River  of 
the  North.  The  Eastern  and  Southern  Red 
Cedar  will  not  endure  our  summers  or  winters) 
while  the  Western  form  thrives  on  the  Black 
Hills.  The  East  ;rn  Sugar  Maple  will  not 
thrive  here,  while  our  form  is  one  of  our  hard¬ 
iest  and  most  beautiful  trees.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Soft  Maple, 
ash,  and  indeed  nearly  of  all  species  common 
to  the  East  and  West.  The  same  difference 
in  hardiness  of  species  is  found  with  all  ligne¬ 
ous  plants  common  to  the  East  and  West  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  East  and 
West  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Asia. 
As  instances,  the  Silver  Spruce  (Picea  pungens) 
of  the  West  slopes  of  the  Rockies  is  tender 
here,  while  that  East  of  the  divide  is  our  most 
perfect  and  beautiful  conifer.  For  like  reas¬ 
ons  the  Phellodendron  from  the  East  slopes  of 
the  Ural  is  as  tender  here  as  a  peach  tree, 
while  that  from  the  West  of  the  divide  is  per¬ 
fect  on  our  prairies. 


Iowa  Agricultural  College. 


STRAWBERRY  NOTES. 


This  is  a  season  when  the  strawberry  beds 
which  have  been  well  covered  till  safe  weather 
arrived,  show  special  advantage.  Our  grounds 
having  been  well  covered  look  specially  well. 
There  is  a  promise  for  a  most  abundant  crop. 
Of  the  new  varities, 

The  Ontario  seems  an  improved  Sharp¬ 
less. 

The  Bubach,  No.  5,  is  looking  very  well 
indeed. 

May-King  is  profuse  in  bloom,  but  seldom 
carries  out  its  full  promise.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  is  excellent,  but  the  size  is  rather 
small. 

Jessie  and  Belmont  both  promise  well. 

Mammoth  (if  we  have  it  right)  is  looking 
feeble,  and  seems  subject  to  rust;  it  is  not 
promising. 

Haviland,  Dorchester  and  Omega,  set 
last  fall,  look  fairly  well. 

Henderson  is  excellent,  but  not  very  pro¬ 
ductive  or  attractive.  Most  of  them  went 
in  as  “seconds”  last  year. 

Gold  is  not  as  strong  as  Jewell,  but  it  is 
better  in  quality,  multiplies  much  faster,  and 
is  better  adapted  to  a  light  soil. 

Gipsy  is  always  good  in  quality.  It  is  not 
large  or  sufficiently  productive  to  plant 
largely  for  market,  but  for  early  use  at  home 
it  is  most  excellent. 

Cumberland  with  us  is  lower  in  rank  than 
formerly. 

Sharpless  is  good,  but  I  think  the  Ontario 
an  improvement.  Neither  is  as  productive  as 
the  Bubach  or  Jewell. 

Jersey  Queen  is  excellent,  and  with  us 
more  productive  than  Sharpless. 

Lida  promises  to  take  a  front  rank. 

Jewell,  under  our  culture,  is  still  ahead  of 
all  others  in  size,  beauty,  productiveness  and 
profit. 

Cardinal,  B,  411,  has  the  strongest  plant 
in  my  collection,  and  is  promising. 

Beseck  No.  A.  87,  is  another  very  promis¬ 
ing  variety.  Our  No.  A.  70  is  another  variety 
we  are  extending  largely — a  large  dark, 
glossy  berry,  productive,  beautiful  and  good. 


p.  M.  AUGUR. 


THE  BRIGHTON  GRAPE  IN  CENTRAL 
NEW  YORK. 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  fruit 
lists  given  in  the  Rural.  Out  of  17  lists  of  the 
“Three  Best  Red  Grapes,”  I  find  the  Brighton 
given  in  16  and  the  Catawba  in  one.  In  this 
large  grape-growing  region  (Central  New 
York)  many  of  us  are  almost  wholly  engaged 
in  growing  grapes  for  profit.  My  300  Brighton 
vines  have  fruited  three  times  and  each  year 
have  blossomed  for  a  large  crop,  ampas  soon 
as  the  berries  formed  they  began  to  drop  off 
until  the  fruit  ripened  and  there  remained 
hardly  a  perfect  cluster  on  the  vines,  there 
being  many  stems  with  six  or  eight  berries. 
I  do  not  think  the  cause  was  rot,  for  Salem 
Agawam,  Delaware  and  Concord  grow  to  perl 
fection  around  the  Brightons.  I  have  trimmed 
them  according  to  the  best  information  and 


experience  obtainable  here.  Last  year  I 
left  as  much  old  wood  as  possible  with  as  high 
as  five  arms  and  from  eight  to  ten  buds  to 
each  arm.  It  was  a  mistake  to  set  the  vines 
seven  feet  by  seven  feet;  but  I  have  been  care¬ 
ful  not  to  fertilize  the  Brightons,  hoping  in 
this  way  and  by  heavy  trimming  to  keep  back 
the  growth,  but  they  grow  all  over  the  trellis 
and  bear  about  two  pounds  of  fruit  per  vine. 
This  is  not  my  experience  alone,  but  that  of 
several  of  my  neighbors  and  the  opinion  here 
is  that  the  Brighton  is  not  a  profitable  grape. 
We  agree  with  the  authorities  as  regards  the 
flavor  of  the  Brighton,  but  in  the  past  we 
have  not  been  paid  in  the  markets  for  quality 
as  has  been  proved  by  the  prices  Con-cords 
have  brought.  w.  M.  P. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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A  KANSAS  COW-BARN. 

My  cow-barn  gave  me  great  satisfaction 
last  winter,  while  so  many  herds  of  cattle 
around  me  were  suffering  and  dying  from 
exposure  to  the  cold.  It  is  quite  cheap,  and 
handy  and  accommodates  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  head.  It  is  21  feet  wide,  36  long  and 
five  high  on  the  sides.  It  is  roofed  with  12- 
foot  boards,  which  makes  it  quite  flat,  but  all 
the  warmer.  In  this  section  we  need  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  wind  as  much  as  from  rain,  or 
more,  and  there  is  but  little  danger  of  the 
snow  getting  so  heavy  as  to  break  the  roof 
down.  In  the  center  there  is  a  manger 
about  4 %  feet  wide  with  a  10  inch  feed-box 
four  inches  deep  before  each  cow  for 
grain.  The  timoer  used  is  2x4  throughout, 
but  where  lumbar  is  cheaper  than  here  a 
heavier  kind  might  be  used.  Posts  are  set 
every  12  feet  to  prevent  the  roof  from  sagging. 
I  have  a  door  at  one  end  through  which  to  shove 
feed  into  the  manger,  and  large  enough  so  I 
can  walk  right  in.  This  door  is  level  with  the 
ground.  At  the  opposite  end  I  have  .S^-foot 
doors  on  each  side  to  let  the  cows  in  and 
out.  I  used  2x4  for  a  ridge  pole  and  2x4 
double  for  plates.  On  the  sides  I  put  one  1x6 


Fig.  235. 
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THE  LEAF-CRUMPLER. 

(Phyeis  lndigenella.  Zeller.) 

Late  in  autumn,  after  the  foliage  of  the 
apple  and  thorn  trees  has  fallen,  there  may  be 
seen  on  the  smaller  branches  little  bunches  of 
crumpled  leaves.  If  these  be  examined  they 
will  be  found  to  contain  long  miniature  horns 
closed  at  one  end  and  widening  to  an  opening 
sufficiently  large  for  the  exit  of  the  occupant. 
These  little  horn-like  cases  are  very  curiously 
twisted,  and  often  a  number  of  them  may  be 
found  together.  They  are  the  dwellings  of  the 
leaf-crumpler  larvae,  and  are  constructed  of 
silk  into  which  are  woven  the  dried  castings. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  case  is  lined  with  silk 
and  is  of  a  whitish  color.  The  exterior  surface 
is  rough,  and  brownish-black.  The  withered 
leaves  are  firmly  fastened,  with  the  cases,  to 
the  branches  by  silk,  and  in  the  autumn,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  drawing,  many  of  these 
cases  are  attached  to  the  bud  itself,  so  as  to 
lead  the  young  larvae  to  the  feeding  ground  as 
soon  as  the  buds  start. 

The  larvae  attain  to  about  one-third  of  their 
growth  before  winter,  and  during  the  cold 
weather  lie  in  their  cases  in  a  torpid  state. 
As  soon  as  the  buds  burst  in  spring  they  re¬ 
sume  their  activity  and  commence  to  devour 


of  silvery  white.  The  hind-wings  are  pale- 
brownish  white.  The  under  surfaces  of  both 
wings  are  paler  still.  The  moths  deposit  their 
eggs  during  the  latter  part  of  J uly  and  the 
young  larvae  as  soon  as  hatched  commence  to 
feed  and  build  their  curious  habitations. 

But  one  brood  is  produced  during  the  year 
and  this  one  at  a  season  when  to  perfect  it 
the  cold  period  must  be  passed.  In  Central 
Park,  New  York  City,  these  insects  feed  upon 
pyrus,  prunus,  cydonia  and  Crataegus  and 
are  most  numerous  on  different  species  of 
thorn,  particularly  so  on  Crataegus  crus. 
galli.  On  the  4th  of  June  a  number  of  their 
cases  were  collected,  and  on  the  24th  the  moths 
escaped,  the  larvae  no  doubt  at  the  time  of 
collecting  being  nearly  full-fed,  or  at  least  far 
enough  advanced  to  produce  perfect  moths, 
as  no  food  was  furnished  them  after  they 
were  collected.  The  insect  is  not  often  abund¬ 
ant  enough  to  do  serious  damage,  save  in 
clumps  of  smaller  trees  and  shrubs  where  it 
will  often  increase  so  as  to  defoliate  consid¬ 
erable  portions,  and  render  the  branches  un¬ 
sightly  in  winter  with  the  masses  of  dried 
leaves  and  cases. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  233:  1.  Branch  of  Cra¬ 
taegus  crus-galli;  2.  fruit  of  same;  3.  moth 
magnified;  4.  mass  of  cases;  5.  cases  attached 
to  buds;  6.  cases  attached  to  leaf  and  bud; 
7.  mass  of  cases  and  leaves;  8.  moth  natural 
size.  E.  B.  SOUTH  WICK. 

Entomologist,  Central  Park,  N.  Y. 


Fig.  238. 


and  two  1x12  boards.  I  put  the  one  1x6  next 
to  the  plate  and  the  next  board  on  hinges  to 
be  let  down  inside  the  barn  so  as  to  make  an 
opening  through  which  manure  can  be  shov¬ 
eled  out.  On  the  remainder  of  the  space  on 
the  sides  I  put  a  few  old  boards  to  keep  the 
manure  from  rolling  into  the  stable.  This 
manure  banks  up  and  makes  the  sides  tight 
by  the  time  cold  weather  comes  in.  I  allow 
three  feet  space  to  each  cow,  which  is 
plenty,  and  the  stable  thus  accommodates  24 
head. 

My  manger  is  about  12  inches  from  the 
ground  ;  but  if  stanchions  are  used  it  could 
be  lower.  Its  sides  are  6-inch  boards,  and 
from  each  post  the  floor  of  the  manger  is 
supported  by  sills  of  the  same.  The  stable 
proper  has  no  floor.  I  tie  the  cows  to  the  posts 
by  ropes.  I  intended  to  batten  the  barn,  but 
I  find  this  unnecessary.  For  the  roof  I  used 
some  old  lumber  that  had  some  large  holes 
broken  out,  but  the  heat  of  the  animals  and 
foul  air  make  it  necessary  to  leave  some  of 
the  doors  open  for  ventilation,  and  the  man¬ 
ure  did  not  freeze  in  it  last  winter  although 
the  weather  was  very  cold. 

Fig.  235  shows  the  arrangement  of  posts 
at  the  end  of  the  barn,  width,  21  feet;  while 
Fig.  238  is  a  view  of  the  side  of  the  barn;  D, 
doors  for  throwing  out  manure.  Fig.  236 
shows  the  mangers  and  feed-boxes,  while  Fig. 
237  shows  a  side  view  of  the  Same. 

Pratt  Co.,  Kan.  w.  c.  gould. 


Fig  233. 


the  tender  leaves,  at  the  same  time  adding 
silk  and  castings  to  their  incompleted  cases, 
enlarging  them  to  suit  their  growth,  and,  as 
was  found  in  many  cases,  the  openings  of  the 
group  pointed  in  one  direction  towards  which 
they  in  company  came  forth  to  feed.  As  these 
larvae  feed,  they  draw  the  tender  leaves 
toward  the  opening  of  the  cases  and  fasten 
them  with  silken  threads  and  thus  enjoy  their 
food  in  comparative  safety.  By  the  middle 
of  June  their  growth  is  completed  and  they 
then  shut  themselves  up  in  .  their  cases  and 
change  to  reddish-brown  chrysalids  about 
four -tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  from  this 
condition  in  about  two  weeks  they  emerge 
perfect  moths.  The  larva  is  about  six-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  its  body  tapering 
slightly  towards  its  hinder  extremity.  In 
color  it  is  a  dull  greenish-brown;  the  head 
dark  reddish-brown.  The  first  segment  has  a 
horny  plate  at  the  top  and  a  flatttened,  black¬ 
ish  prominence  on  each  side,  below  the  plate. 
On  each  of  the  other  segments  there  are 
several  small  blackish  dots,  from  every  one 
of  which  there  arises  a  single  brown  hair. 

The  moth  in  expanse  of  wings  measures 
about  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  across.  Its  fore- 
wings  are  pale-brown  with  patches  and  streams 
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heat  generated ;  while  the  presence  of  moisture 
which  doubtless  aids  in  the  supply  of  oxygen, 
adds  to  the  probability  of  spontaneous  igni¬ 
tion. 

While  spontaneous  combustion  does  take 
place  oftentimes  at  ordinary  temperatures  in 
materials  which  absorb  oxygen  rapidly,  the 
danger  of  fire  from  this  source  in  ordinary 
farm  operations  would  seem  to  be  very  slight, 
except  under  extraordiuary  conditions.  Hay 
or  grain  cut  green,  insufficiently  cured,  and 
improperly  stored  would  perhaps  embody  all 
the  possibly  dangerous  conditions  noted  above, 
viz.,  a  porous  mass  rich  inorganic  matter,  and 
with  an  excess  of  moisture.  The  mysterious 
fires  that  sometimes  occur  on  farm  premises 
are  doubtless  often  caused  by  the  careless 
handling  of  paints,  oils,  greased  rags,  etc. 
These  absorb  oxygen  rapidly  and  will  ignite  at 
ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  and  under 
conditions  that  are  likely  to  exist  at  any  time. 
When  these  materials  are  carefully  stored 
away  from  other  combustible  substances,  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  on  the.farm,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  greatly  to  be  feared,  e.  b.  voorhees. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

CANADIAN  SILOS. 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION. 


PROF.  WM.  BROWN. 


We  have  two  silos,  or  rather  one  divided  into 
two  compartments,  for  the  purpose  of  experi 
mentation.  One  12x8x12  feet,  has  cut  corn 
and  the  other  of  about  the  same  size,  has  uncut 
corn.  They  form  part  of  the  end  of  the  root-cel¬ 
lar  under  the  barn,  having  cemented  floors  and 
brick  walls.  The  partitions  are  made  of  4x2 
with  double  inch  boards  and  tar-paper  between 
them.  W e  lost  only  about  four  inches  on  top 

Corn  alone  is  used ,  cut  when  in  the  tassel 
and  checked  by  rough  analysis  to  ascertain 
if  it  contains  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  water. 
It  is  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  half  a 
day ;  then  we  haul  and  pass  through  a  straw- 
cutter;  and  the  silo  is  filled  with  about  four 
feet  at  a  time,  aud  no  more  is  added  until  the 
heat  is  over  130°,  when  another  batch  is  added 
and  so  on  until  the  silo  is  filled.  Jar-paper  is 
placed  on  top  with  inch- boards  loaded  with 
stones.  The  cost  is  about  $1.75  per  ton,  includ 
ing  everything. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  winter  dairying  and  the  necessity 
of  more  green  fodder  for  all  animals  during 
winter,  for  the  sake  of  health  and  cheap  main¬ 
tenance,  will  call  for  more  silage.  Our  silo 
cost  less.than  $10.  As  every  progressive  farmer 
has  a  straw-cutter,  idle  horses  in  winter  and 
plenty  of  time  on  hand,  a  10-ton  silo  cannot 
fail  to  be  appreciated. 

UMBRELLA  HOLDER,  ETC. 

Having  frequently  occasion  to  make  long 
drives  with  the  heavy  farm  wagon  in  hot 
weather,  I  one  day  arranged  an  umbrella 
as  shown  at  Fig.  231.  I  cut  a  small  burr  oak 
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Combustible  bodies  are  those  which  by  a 
more  or  less  rapid  union  with  oxygen  evolve 
light  and  heat.  At  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperatures  most  bodies  do  not  combine  with 
oxygen  rapidly  enough  to  make  danger  from 
fire  possible,  but  must  be  heated  before  active 
combustion  begins.  Oxidation  or  combustion 
is,  however,  slowly  going  on,  as  in  the  decay 
of  organic  bodies,  hay,  straw  and  woody  sub¬ 
stances  being  good  examples;  hence  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures  we  are  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  what  is  termed  quick  and  slow 
combustion.  All  organic  bodies  absorb  air 
within  their  pores  with  greater  or  less  rapidi¬ 
ty.  When  slow  combustion  begins  therefore, 
the  continual  absorption  of  air  containing 
oxygen  raises  the  temperature;  this  process 
may  go  on  with  continually  increasing  rapidi¬ 
ty  till  the  mass  bursts  into  flame.  Borous  bod¬ 
ies,  as  hay,  grain,  manure,  have  a  low  con¬ 
ducting  power  which  greatly  facilitates  com¬ 
bustion  by  preventing  the  dissipation  of  the 
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about  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  *butt,|  tied 
the  umbrella  to  the  small  end  and  the  other 
end  to  the  seat-back.  The  oak  is  very  tough 
and  will  bend  to  any  desired  position  without 
breaking.  I  hold  the  umbrella  in  range  of 
the  sun  by  tying  the  end  of  a  halter-strap  to 
the  handle  and  hanging  the  head-stall  over 
the  edge  of  the  load  at  the  right  point. 

Where  the  seat  is  hooked  on  the  top  box  it  is 
quite  tiresome  either  to  let  the  feet  hang  in 
midair,  or  to  keep  them  upon  the  top  of  the  end 
board.  To  remedy  this,  I  cut  notches  in  the 
upper  ends  of  the  cleats  back  of  the  front 
board,  shown  by  dotted  lines  at  a,  then  by 
having  a  place  to  put  through  an  end  gate 
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rod  at  c,  one  of  the  hind  end  boards  can  be 
used  for  a  foot-rest,  b.  a.  c.  carpenter. 

Dakota  County,  Minn. 

CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Injustice  of  Taxing,  in  Full,  Mortgaged 
Property. — Many  thanks  for  the  Rural  car¬ 
toons,  as  they  preach  volumes  that  the  pen 
never  could;  for  people  will  read  pictures. 
Now  as  the  N.  Y.  Legislature  is  wrangling 
and  has  wrangled  over  the  tax  question,  please 
give  us  and  them  one  more  cartoon  showing 
up  the  injustice  of  compelling  our  mortgage- 
ridden  farmers  to  pay  taxes  on  what  they  do 
not  own,  simply  because  the  law  is  against  the 
mortgagor.  Within  a  stort  time  two  men 
have  died  hereabouts  who  were  assessed  respec¬ 
tively  at  8400  and  $2,000,  personal  property, 
yet  their  deaths  showed  them  to  be  worth 
$15,000  and  $20,000  respectively,  and  while 
they  had  what  they  wished  those  that  paid 
them  good  interest  had  to  pay  their  tax,  for 
which  their  families  were  forced  to  do  with¬ 
out  many  labor-saving  things  that  the  amount 
of  this  tax  would  help  to  purchase— the  It.  N.- 
Y.  among  them. 

Yes,  1  see  hard-tolling  farmers  awl  their 
families  working  in  the  dark  side  of  farm 
life,  denying  themselves  many  necessaries 
and  all  luxuries  while  these  vulture  sfeed  on 
their  hearts  and  vitals,  while  they  deny  them¬ 
selves  nothing.  L.  s. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.Y. 

Plowing  in  Grass  Seed. — Here  is  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  plowing  grass  seed.  I  was  born 
in  Maine.  At  the  age  of  21  I  and  my  older 
brother  took  the  old  farm,  as  my  father  was 
getting  too  old  to  manage  it.  He  had  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  sowing  the  grass  seed 
after  harrowing,  sometimes  brushing  it  in  and 
sometimes  raking  it  in  with  hand  rakes.  We 
followed  his  way  some  two  or  three  years. 
One  spring  a  neighbor  came  there  just  as  we 
were  sowing,  and  said:  “Why  don’t  you  plow 
it  in?”  We  told  him  we  did  not  think  it 
would  ever  see  daylight.  He  said  “Try  it, 
and  if  it  does  not  come  I  will  pay  the  damage.” 
As  he  was  a  responsible  man,  we  sowed  on  top 
of  the  ground  and  plowed  it  in  and  it  came 
up  just  as  well  as  it  did  when  put  in  in  the 
old  way,  and  ever  afterwards  we  plowed  in 
our  grass  seed.  The  object  was  to  get  it  deep¬ 
ly  rooted  so  that  the  frost  would  not  heave  it 
out.  Wo  generally  sowed  one-half  bushel  of 
Timothy  and  about  six  pounds  of  clover  per 
acre.  G.  w.  G. 

Mandan,  Dakota. 

Among  other  mischiefs  that  the  sparrows 
are  guilty  of  that  have  not  been  mentioned,  is 
destroying  corn.  They  commence  as  soon 
as  the  ear  forms,  and  tear  open  the  ends  as 
far  as  they  can,  which  burns  and  destroys  a 
great  many,  and  greatly  injures  all,  and  they 
go  for  every  ear  in  the  held.  I  think  if  the 
Government  would  use  about  ten  millions  of 
that  awful  surplus  each  year  in  destroying 
the  sparrows,  that  would  be  the  best  way  of 
disposing  of  it. 

I  sent  to  a  seedsman  of  Philadelphia  for  a 
few  seeds  and  received  them  in  less  than  00 
hours  from  the  time  the  letter  was  put  in  the 
office — distance  300  miles.  If  other  seedsmen 
and  nurseymen  would  imitate  this  one  in  being 
prompt,  it  would  pay  them  better  then  their 
big  circulars.  If  anything  is  more  annoying 
and  exasperating  than  the  way  some  of  the 
seedsmen  deal  with  their  customers,  I  don’t 
know  of  it.  B.  R. 

Broad  Ford,  Pa. 

In  regard  to  the  Rural’s  query  what  to  do 
with  the  left-over  small  fruits  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  do  with  the  surplus,  but  I  can  tell 
what  I  do  with  such  as  I  control;  first,  I  con¬ 
sume  all  I  can  by  eating  them  up;  second, 
I  lay  in  a  liberal  supply  for  winter  use  by 
canning  them;  third,  1  feed  the  birds,  etc,  with 
them.  Seven  quarts  of  strawberries,  our  first 
picking,  yesterday,  went  on  our  tables  and 
there  was  no  surplus  to  dispose  of.  What  a 
splendid  shower  we  had  last  week  and  it  was 
most  needed.  Strawberries  were  very  thirsty. 

I  reckon  it  reached  the  Rural  Ex.  Grounds 
and  was  duly  appreciated.  The  berries  this 
season  are  evidently  demoralized,  and  are  all 
trying  to  ripen  at  one  time.  It  is  queer,  much 
rust,  and  the  promises  of  two  weeks  ago  are 
not  the  promises  of  to-day  by  at  least  one-half. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  williams. 


Fighting  Army-Worms.— I  am  trying 
now  a  mixture  of  Paris-green  and  corn  meal 
on  army  -worms  that  are  working  on  my 
corn,  and  believe  that  it  will  prove  effectual. 
They  first  attacked  my  wheat,  stripping  off 
every  blade.  The  stripping  off  the  blades 
does  not  appear  to  have  damaged  the  wheat 
at  all,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it 
proves  to  be  a  benefit,  as  I  don’t  think  that 
where  the  blades  are  stripped  off  there  will  be 
any  danger  from  rust.  Our  wheat  is  filling 
out  well.  The  Fultz  and  Finley  have  from 


three  to  four  grains  to  a  mesh.  The  Velvet 
Chaff  and  Tasmanian  Red  are  not  doing  quite 
so  well.  The  Hydrid  Mediterranean  is  good, 
but  the  heads  are  short.  Harvest  will  com¬ 
mence  about  June  25th.  E.  M. 

Naples,  Ill.  _ 

My  land  is  more  or  less  filled  with  light 
stones,  so  that  those  splendid  cultivators  so 
valuable  on  soil  free  from  stones,  here  often 
catch  and  break.  T  made  one  by  taking  five 
teeth  from  my  spring-tooth  harrow,  attaching 
them  to  suitable  wood,  and  it  works  to  my 
satisfaction.  I  raise  the  outside  teeth  so  they 
do  not  work  the  ground  more  than  one  or  two 
inches  while  the  others  stir  it  four  or  six 
inches  in  depth.  L.  H.  spear. 

I  have  never  taken  the  Rural  until  this 
year,  but  1  am  well  pleased  with  it  and  look 
anxiously  for  it  to  come  every  week.  I  think 
if  every  farmer  in  the  country  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  take  it  and  obey  its  suggestions,  there 
would  be  a  vast  improvement  in  the  looks  of 
the  farm  and  the  feel  of  the  farmers’  pocket- 
books.  f.  R.  w. 

Monroeville,  N.  J. 

There  is  a  vinegar  barrel  in  my  attic,  be¬ 
side  the  chimney,  that  was  placed  there  over 
45  years  ago,  by  my  father,  and  it  has  never 
been  empty  of  pure  cider  vinegar  since.  There 
is  “mother”in  it  over  one-and-a-half  inch  thick, 
covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  barrel,  and 
it  contains  over  20  gallons  of  good,  sharp  vine¬ 
gar  to-day.  h.  a.  w. 

Allow  me  to  add  a  word  of  commendation 
about  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  Go  on  with 
the  good  work.  Hold  up  the  hands  of  the 
poor  farmer.  His  back  is  bent  with  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  many  who  ought  to  bear  their  own. 

Stanton,  Va.  g.  w.  k. 


Outlook  for  Wheat  in  New  York. — The 
Rochester  Morning  Herald  has  reports  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  thirteen  of  the  principal  winter 
wheat-growing  counties  in  this  State,  includ¬ 
ing  Yates,  Wyoming,  Cattaraugus,  Steuben, 
Allegany,  Niagara,  Seneca,  Ontario,  Orleans, 
Monroe,  Wayne,  Livingston  and  Genesee. 
The  winter-wheat  crop  is  a  partial  failure  in 
Yates,  bad  in  Wyoming,  good  for  all  crops  in 
Cattaraugus,  though  but  little  wheat  is  grown 
there;  good  for  wheat  in  Steuben;  wheat  in 
Allegany  not  much  grown,  better  than  in 
1887;  acreage  about  same  as  in  1887.  In  Ni¬ 
agara  county  the  acreage  of  wheat  is  smaller 
than  in  1887;  prospects  of  a  good  yield  poor. 
In  Seneca  county  wheat  will  be  a  Tight  crop; 
spring  grain  crops  promising.  In  Ontario  the 
outlook  for  the  winter-wheat  crop  is  poor.  In 
Orleans  county  winter-wheat  promises  an  ave¬ 
rage  crop ;  oats,  barley  and  corn  promise  ave¬ 
rage  crops.  In  Monroe  county  wheat  is  var¬ 
iable  in  the  different  towns — some  x>oor  and 
some  good.  In  Wayne  county  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  winter- wheat  crop  expected ;  some 
towns  good,  others  poor.  In  Livingston 
county  wheat  promises  below  average.  In 
Genesee  county  the  promise  is  for  an  under¬ 
average  crop.  The  wheat  crop  in  the  State 
in  1887  was  10,187,000  bushels,  against  11,093,- 
000  bushels  in  1886. 

Wiiat  has  Made  the  Money?— Have  you 
stopped  to  inquire  just  wThat  has  made  the 
money  in  farming  for  the  last  year  or  two? 
It  would  perhaps  be  easier  to  tell  what  has 
not  made  money,  says  the  National  Stockman, 
for  in  the  latter  category  are  to  be  included 
our  two  greatest  staples — wheat  and  beef.  It 
is  the  lesser  staples  that  have  paid — hogs, 
fat  sheep,  potatoes,  beans,  poultry,  eggs,  and 
many  of  the  still  smaller  sources  of  income  on 
the  farm.  Corn  has  been  a  source  of  profit 
to  those  who  have  had  that  grain  for  sale,  and 
especially  to  the  few  who  can  now  place  it  on 
the  market;  but  the  many  farmers  who  have 
bought  it  and  fed  it  to  cattle  have  no  very 
cheerful  remarks  to  make  on  this  source.  The 
average  in  smaller  products,  however,  has 
not  been  bad ;  and  do  not  forget  that  the  farm¬ 
er  who  makes  money  every  year— and  there 
are  those  who  do — is  the  one  who  always  has 
some  of  these  smaller  products  for  sale. 

Breeding  Roots  and  Grain  for  Milk.— 
Prof.  Brown,  of  the  Guelph  (Canada)  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  in  a  late  bulletin  gives  the 
results  of  trials  in  feeding  roots  as  against 
grain  in  milk  production.  His  objects  were 
(1)  cheaper  production  of  winter  milk;  (2)  to 
get  milk  equal  at  least  to  the  average  Ontario 
summer  records;  (3)  the  use  of  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  roots  without  tainting  the  milk;  and 
(4)  to  maintain  the  milk  flow  and  condition  of 
the  cows  without  grain.  He  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  deductions  from  his  experiments: 


1.  Tbat  81  pounds  of  a  mixture  of  roots, 
an  unusually  large  quantity  per  head  per  day, 
with  12  pounds  of  hay  gave  almost  as  much 
milk  as  did  the  unusually  large  quantity  of 
21  pounds  of  a  mixture  of  grain  and  12  pounds 
of  hay. 

2.  That  this  result  was  accomplished — (1) 
without  spoiling  the  milk,  (2)  without  reduc¬ 
ing  animal  weight,  (3)  at  30  per  cent,  less  cost, 
and  (4)  even  though  the  root  ration  was  scien¬ 
tifically  37  per  cent,  lower  in  nutritive  value. 

3.  Thus,  food  of  a  succulent  character, 
four  times  more  bulky  and  of  much  less  value 
proportionately  than  dry  grain,  demands  a 
very  high  place  in  winter  dairying. 

4.  The  large  relative  percentage  of  water 
in  roots  seems  to  possess  an  influence  in  the 
production  of  milk  which,  if  not  exactly  un¬ 
derstood,  yet  seems  to  depend  for  its  effect 
upon  the  fact  that  the  natural  food  of  milch 
cows  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  water 
than  is  found  in  the  more  highly  nutritious 
grains. 

5.  Thirty-three  pounds  of  Swede  turnips 
per  day  if  fed  whole  and  separately  will  taint 
milk,  but  when  sliced  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  mangels,  or  when  pulped 
and  mixed  with  hay,  will  not  give  a  bad  flavor. 

6.  The  manure  values  scientifically  result¬ 
ing  from  the  consumption  of  these  rations  are 
about  four  cents  for  roots  aud  nine  cents  for 
grain  per  cow  daily;  thus,  in  balancing  all  the 
points  in  this  experiment,  that  of  manure 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

7.  Take  two  such  cows  as  Prof.  Brown 
used  for  this  test  over  a  winter  of  180  days, 
one  upon  each  of  these  rations,  and  all  other 
conditions  being  alike,  we  obtain  the  following 
comparison : 


Milk. 

Value 

Cost  of 

Manure 

Net 

Lb. 

of  Milk. 

Food. 

Value. 

Gain 

Roots, 

3.762 

$47 

$35 

$7 

$19 

Grain, 

4,020 

56 

56 

16 

10 

WHICH  MAY  REMIND  YOU. 

Grass  cuttings  fresh  from  the  lawn  make 

an  excellent  mulch  for  flower  beds . 

Why  did  my  land  respond  fairly  well  when 
other  land  as  good  almcst  or  quite  failed? 
asks  good  Mr.  Terry  in  the  Ohio*  Farmer. 
There  may  have  been  several  reasons,  but  he 
thinks  the  most  important  one  to  consider 
is  the  matter  of  cultivation.  In  his  estima¬ 
tion,  to  thorough  cultivation  at  just  the  right 
time,  next  after  good  seed,  does  he  owe  his  crop 
of  potatoes,  that  paid  over  one  hundred  per 
cent,  profit  last  year,  when  so  many  all  around 
him  failed.  Good  cultivation  at  the  right 
time  and  good  seed.  Ah,  those  are  two  mighty 

factors  in  a  big  potato  yield . . . 

An  article  in  Orchard  and  Garden  in  regard 
to  our  potato  contest,  makes  several  misstate¬ 
ments:  “We  are  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Carman, 
after  years  of  vacillating  between  one-eye 
pieces  and  heavier  seeding,  speak  out  in  favor 
of  planting  pieces  containing  several  eyes, 
supporting  each  eye  with  the  largest  possible 
piece  of  tuber,  etc.” 

The  Editor  of  the  R.  N.  Y.  has  never  advo¬ 
cated  the  use  of  oneneye  pieces . 

Again  in  a  P.S.  the  Orchard  and  Garden 
Editor  speaks  as  follows: 

“We  have  been  slightly  mistaken.  Mr. 
Carman  is  not  going  to  put  his  trust  in  the 
uncertainties  of  a  whole  half  acre,  but  will 
confine  the  test  to  a  few  coddled  hills,  agree¬ 
ing  to  raise  potatoes,  in  a  small  way,  at  the 
rate  of  700  bushels  to  the  acre.  That  is  an 
altogether  different  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Carman  also 
has  planted  a  larger  plot  (one-half  acre,  we 
believe)  according  to  his  approved  fashion,  and 
promises  to  inform  the  public  of  the  final  out¬ 
come.  However,  he  is  not  very  sanguine 
about  gettiug  350  bushels  on  the  area;  100 
bushels  will  probably  come  near  to  the  actual 
yield.” 

There  are  165  hills  and  these  will  not  be 
“coddled”  any  more  than  the  potato  plots  we 
have  cultivated  for  the  past  12  yoars.  They 
will,  in  fact,  receive  no  more  care  than  ought 
to  be  given  to  potato  culture  on  large  areas  if 
large  crops  are  desired.  The  only  difference 
between  this  plot  and  field  work  will  be  that 
the  cultivation  in  the  former  case  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  done  by  hand . 

Yes,  we  do  put  our  trust  in  a  half  acre,  or 
an  acre  or  10  acres  just  as  much  as  in  this  plot 
of  one-eightieth  of  an  acre,  provided  the  land 
were  of  the  same  lay  and  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion.  The  half-acre  alluded  to  is  not  such 
land.  It  is  greatly  impoverished  by  years  of 
cultivation  without  manure  and  a  portion 
needs  draining.  It  was,  however,  the  only 
available  large  plot  on  the  Rural  Farm,  and 
our  aim  was  to  show  what  could  be  done  on 

such  land  by  the  Trench  system . 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  should  we  succeed  on 
this  impoverished  piece  of  land  in  raising  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  200  bushels  to  the  acre, 
the  Orchard  and  Garden  Editor  will  chronicle 
the  fact  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers  as  free¬ 
ly  as  he  makes  a  prediction  of  the  “probable” 
yield . . . 


Why  this  editor  or  any  other  editor  should 
seem  to  take  pleasure  in  belittling  the  R. 
N.-Y.’s  endeavors  to  make  known  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  what  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
an  improved  system  of  cultivation,  is  hard  to 
understand.  Farm  papers  should  try  to  help 
one  another  the  same  as  they  are  ever  ready 
to  help  the  experiment  stations  of  the  country. 
Indeed  a  farm  journal  is  entitled  to  special 
recognition  if,  in  addition  to  journalistic 
labors,  it  is  enabled  to  carry  on  effective  ex 

perimental  work  in  the  field  as  well . . 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  same 
paper,  incongruously  enough,  seems  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  good  which  will  probably  flow  from 
the  contest : 

“  We  do  not  expect  that  the  results  of  this 
contest  will  settle  all  the  yet  unsolved  prob¬ 
lems  and  knotty  questions  in  potato  culture. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  some  good  will  come 
from  it,  aud  we  earnestly  hope  that  we  may 
be  able  to  learn  some  new  things,  and  gain 
some  valuable  points,  when  the  results  are 
made  known.  And  here  is  where  we  expect 
the  real  fun  will  come  in.” . 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  the  editor  of 
our  esteemed  contemporary  tbat  he,  for  the 
present,  confine  his  attention  to  the  facts  in 
the  case  as  patiently  as  may  be  until  the  re¬ 
sults  are  made  known  by  the  Judges  next 
fall.  If  then  he  finds  material  for  ridicule, 
we  shall  try  to  bear  it  gracefully . 

The  Orange  County  Farmer  strongly  urges 
upon  its  readers  the  duty  of  destroying  the 
tent  caterpillar,  which  is  infesting  so  many 
apple  trees  as  well  as  trees  of  other  sorts  in 
parts  of  the  country.  They  will  denude  thous¬ 
ands  of  trees  of  their  foliage  if  their  depreda¬ 
tions  are  not  stopped.  Go  around  early  in 
the  morning,  it  says,  and  burn  them  out,  and 
while  you  are  at  it,  note  the  wild  cherry 
trees,  which  seem  to  be  favorites  with  them. 
Do  not  leave  a  nest  of  them  alive.  It  is  a  dif 
fieult  matter  to  destroy  tent  catterpillars  in 
this  way  and  a  disfigurement  to  the  tree.  Still 
we  heartily  agree  with  our  friendly  contem¬ 
porary  that  burning  is  better  than  no  attempt 
at  all  to  exterminate  the  pests.  For  some 
years  past  we  have  preserved  our  own  trees 
from  their  depredations  by  the  use  of  Pyre- 
thrum  powder  or  Buhach  (the  American  pro¬ 
duct.)  It  is  easily  blown  or  sprayed  into 
their  tents.  In  15  minutes  thereafter  every 
one  will  have  fallen  to  the  ground  to  perish 
— perish  as  we  assume,  since  wo  see  no 
more  of  them . 

At  the  great  show  of  Shire  horses  held  annu¬ 
ally  in  Loudon,  England,  all  the  exhibits  are 
rigidly  examined  by  skilled  veterinarians,  and 
all  animals  in  any  way  unsound  are  disqualified 
from  taking  prizes.  By  this  means  it  is  expected 
that  the  number  of  unsound  animals  in  the 
breed  will,  in  course  of  time,  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  as  there  will  be  no  breeding  from 
animals  known  to  be  unsound.  There  are  un¬ 
sound  horses  in  all  breeds,  and  the  best  policy 
is  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  aud 
this  can  be  best  done  by  an  honest  inspection 
of  the  show  animals  of  all  breeds  by  skilled  ex¬ 
ports,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  unsound  ani¬ 
mals  from  breeding . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

Orange  Co.  Farmer:  “In  relation  to  the 
Empire  State  Grape  we  agree  with  the  Rural 
The  one  vine  of  that  sort  on  our  place,  which 
last  year  made  a  vigorous  growth,  ripening 
its  wood  well,  is  this  spring  killed  to  the  ground 
though  sprouting  from  the  root.” - Amer¬ 

ican  Garden:  “If,  when  preparing  mixtures 
of  soap  and  kerosene,  the  soap  and  kerosene 
be  put  together  in  a  vessel  and  allowed  to 
stand  over- night,  a  few  minutes’ stirring  with 
a  stick  will  bring  these  mixtures  into  the 
right  state  next  morning.  By  letting  the  coal 
oil  stand  on  the  soap  its  chemical  powers  are 
brought  into  play  as  well  as  by  beating  it 
about,  though  mores  lowly.” - Industrial¬ 

ist:  “It  is  plain  to  us  that  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  were  never  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  agricultural  press,  agricultural  colleges, 
and  farmers’  institutes.  They  will  be,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  ordinary 
educational  means,  but  it  certainly  is  a  misuse 
of  funds  to  make  the  bulletins  and  reports  o 
the  Stations  simply  essays,  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  which  is  already  before  the  public.” 

- N.  E.  Farmer.  “Some  farmers  are  all 

brains  and  others  all  elbow-grease,  and  neither 

succeed.” - Uncle  Esek’s  Wisdom  in  the 

June  Century:  “He  who  has  no  enemies  has 
no  friends— that  he  can  rely  upon.” 

“The  most  economical  man  is  the  one  who 
can  spend  the  most  money  to  advantage.” 

“Beauty  has  no  rules;  or,  rather,  it  has  so 
many  that  no  one  can  define  them.” 

“Debt  is  a  good  deal  like  the  old-fashioned 
wire  mouse-trap — the  bole  to  get  in  is  four 
times  as  big  as  the  one  to  get  out  at.” 

“If  I  could  write  three  lines  that  could  not 
be  Improved  upon,  I  would  limit  my  literary 

fame  to  them  as  long  as  time  lasts.” - Farm 

Journal:  “Cultivate,  cnltivate,  cultivate  1  this 
s  the  watchword,  of  the  good  farmer.” — — ~ 
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N.  Y.  Tribune:  “A  Pennsylvania  schoolboy 
defined  “barnacle”  as  “a  tramp  who  sleeps  in 
the  barn.” - Breeder’s  Gazette:  “Refer¬ 

ring  to  the  oft-quoted  shibboleth,  “the’horns 
must  go,”  the  Gazette  is  glad  to'note  that  they 
are  mainly  coming  off  the  heads  of  scrubs, 
and  wo  are”  pleased  toTget  rid;  of  even  the 
smallest  part^of  .a’scrub.  Perhaps  when  the 
horns  have  all  gone  the  scrub  himself  will  have 
to  go.  We  are  willing,  therefore,  to  see  his 
horns  go  now,  in  hopes  that  the.heads  may  go 
next.” - 


ESSSSiSS 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  But  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


the  grape  fleabettle:  rust  on  rasp¬ 
berries. 

G.  L.  S.,  St.  Remy ,  N.  Y—  1.  \7hat  are 
tho  insects,  specimens  of  which  are  inclosed? 
They  lately  appeared  on  my  grape-vines,  and 
eat  both  leaves  and  the  young  bunches  of 
grapes.  They  are  worse  than  the  rose-bug. 
Would  it  be  safe  to  use  Paris  green  on  the 
foliage?  If  not,  what  insecticide  should  be 
used?  2.  What  causes  rust  on  Black-cap  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  what  is  a  remedy? 

answered  by  prof.  a.  j.  cook. 

I.  These  are  danseters,  the  grubs  of  the 
grape  FleaBeetle— -Haltica  chalybea— re¬ 
ferred  to  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Rural. 
As  then  stated,  the  small,  handsome  blue 
beetle  eats  out  the  buds  early  in  the  spring, 
often  doing  serious  harm.  The  dark  grubs 
later  feed  on  the  leaves  and  fruit.  I  have 
found  that  either  London-purple  or  the 
kerosene  and  soap  mixture  will  kill  these 
pests.  The  Loudon-purple  is  safe  if  used  now, 
as  it  will  all  disappear  from  the  leaves  and 
fruit  long  before  the  fruit  is  ripe.  2.  Tho 
rust  on  Black-cap  raspberries  is  not  due  to  au 
insect,  and  so  does  not  come  in  the  range 
of  my  studies.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  a 
well  determined  fact  that  this  rust  is  one  of 
the  destructive  fungi  of  the  fruit  garden,  and 
tho  vines  affected  with  it  should  always  bo 
cut  and  burned  as  fast  as  it  appears.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  bees  often  gather  the 
spores  of  this  fungus  to  use  in  lieu  of  pollen. 

preparing  cucumber  pickles. 

J.  A.  G.,  Marion,  Pa.— How  are  cucumber 
pickles  prepared  and  marketed  ? 

Ans.— Cucumbers  from  two  to  three  inches 
long  make  the  best  pickles.  Larger  than  this 
they  will  not  be  first  class.  After  being 
washed  clean,  the  cucumbers  are  put  in  hot 
brine  for  24  hours.  At  the  pickle  factories, 
large  vats  are  prepared  for  this  purpose.  The 
cucumbers  are  then  taken  fi'om  the  brine,  dried 
and  put  into  hot  cider  vinegar  to  which  a  lit¬ 
tle  salt  is  added  from  time  to  time.  For  fancy 
lots  a  little  spice,  mustard  or  horse  radish  is 
added  to  the  vinegar.  When  the  pickles  suit 
the  taste  they  are  taken  from  the  vats  aud 
packed  in  kegs  or  half-barrels  or  in  glass  jars 
to  suit  more  particular  customers. 

EXPORTS  OF  CEREALS  IN  1887. 

L.  T.,  Warren ,  Ohio— Of  the  cereals  raised 
in  the  United  States  what  percentage  was  ex¬ 
ported  in  1887? 

Ans. — The  government  returns  just  at  hand 
give  the  following  exports  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1887,  concerning  wheat  and 
corn. 

Total  crop,  Exported  Per  cent, 

bushels.  bushels.  Exported. 

Wheat ....  457,500,400  154, 104,4 1 5  33  70 

Corn .  1,665, U  >30  41,308,584  2.48 

B.  F.  A.,  Charleston,  S.  C.—l.  Is  there 
any  way  of  stopping  a  horse  from  letting  his 
tongue  hang  out  when  driving?  2.  What  is 
the  best  way  of  removing  warts  from  a 
man  without  an  operation  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Getan  uu jointed  bit  and  fix  it  to  a 
plate  of  iron  about  two  inches  long  aud  four 
inches  broad  aud  round  at  the  end,  so  as  to 
form  a  long,  broad,  ovaltshape.  Have  this 
fixed  in  the  middle  to  the  bit  by  a  broad  strap 
or  ring  clasping  the  bit,  so  that  it  will  move. 
This  plate  prevents  the  horse  from  putting 
his  tongue  over  the  bit,  and  unless  he  can  do 
that,  he  cannot  hang  it  outjof  his  mouth.  2. 
Mercurius  corroivus,  two  grains  to  a  half¬ 
ounce  each  of  water  and  alcohol,  or  of 
water  and  tincture  of  thuja,  applied  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  will  generally  remove 
warts.  Or  cut  off  the  tops,  and  apply  car¬ 
bolic  acid  once  or  twice,  and. .they  will  dis¬ 
appear. 

G,  W,  S,t  Parisville,  N,  Y. -Will  .millet 


do  well  for  a  fodder  crop  on  a  piece  of  sandy 
land  without  manure,  which  was  broken  up 
July  1.  How  much  seed  should  be  sown  per 
acre  ?— When  should  it  be  sown  ? 

Ans. — We  must  answer  from  our  own  ex¬ 
perience.  We  would  not  sow  millet  after 
June  1st,  and  deem  that,  five  times  in  six,  too 
late  on  account  of  the  dry  weather  liable  at 
that  season.  We  should  say  it  would  not  do 
well  on  sandy  land  unless  it  is  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  and  fertile  enough  for  a  fair  crop  of 
corn  or  wheat.  One-and-a-half  bushel  is  about 
right.  It  should  be  cut  when  the  heads 
appear. 

E.  W.  S.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. — What  is  the 
Rural’s  Trench  System  of  raising  Irish  pota¬ 
toes?  Some  of  us  here  do  not  understand  it, 
aud  we  are  anxious  to  do  so. 

Ans. — We  must  refer  our  inquirer  to  back 
numbers  for  tho  present.  It  has  been  so  often 
explained  that  such  a  reference  will  give  the 
desired  information  without  inflicting  upon 
our  older  readers  a  repetition.  The  particu¬ 
lars  will  be  given  in  full,  however,  by  the 
judges  of  the  “contest”  plot  next  fall. 

G.  R.,  Colfax,  W.  Ter. — The  ground  here 
seems  to  be  alive  with  cut-worms,  and  they 
are  eating  up  everything;  how  can  they  be 
got  rid  of?  I  have  found  as  many  as  10  at 
the  base  of  a  single  grape-vine. 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  regrets  that  it  can 
give  no  assistance.  Our  own  land  is  infested 
with  cut-worms  so  that  in  setting  out  tomatoes 
it  is  necessary  to  surround  every  stem  with 
paper.  Would  not  something  of  the  kind 
protect  your  vines? 

./.  C.  A.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Which  of  the  lawn 
mowers  can  the  Rural  recommend  for  light¬ 
ness  of  draft  and  other  advantages? 

Ans. — We  are  at  present  using  the  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

G.  I.  G.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. — The  Consular  Re¬ 
port  on  Dairying  is  issued  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  I).  C. 
Write  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
about  it. 

L.  B.  IT.,  Paulding,  Ohio. — You  can  secure 
temperance  literature  by  addressing  tho 
Secretary  of,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Evanston,  In¬ 
diana. 

DISCUSSION. 

SOME  OF  BUCEPHALUS’S  NOTIONS  CRITICISED. 

A.  C.  C.,  Farmington,  Minn. — Bucephalus 
Brown  has  favored  us  with  another  batch  of 
notions  and  ideas.  The  Rural’s  idea  of  giv¬ 
ing  place  to  the  discussion  of  social  questions 
is  good — but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
good  “notion”  for  B.  B.  to  leave  the  defining 
of  words  to  the  dictionary-makers.  His  defi¬ 
nition  of  “luxury”  is  indeed  peculiar — that 
kind  of  “luxury”  might  do  very  well  for  a 
“Fourth  of  July”  dinner,  pieced  out  with 
plenty  of  cold  chicken  and  frosted  cake;  but 
for  every-day  fare  the  ordinary  American  citi¬ 
zen  will  require  more  solid  food. 

But  what  has  a  “prohibition  tariff”  to  do 
with  that  kind  of  a  “luxury”  any  way  ?•  How 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing  do  we  import  at 
present?  And  what  is  the  rate  of  duty?  The 
alleged  fact  that  Bucephalus  could  find  work 
31  years  ago  on  account  of  his  “broad 
shoulders,”  etc.,  is  offered  as  proof  that  men, 
and  women,  too,  whoso  shoulders  are  not  so 
broad,  can  always  find  “plenty  to  do  and  liv¬ 
ing  wages  for  doing  it.”  Such  a  statement,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  people 
are  working  themselves  to  death  for  less  than 
“living  wages,”  aud  thousands  more  waiting 
to  take  their  places  when  they  die,  is  indeed  a 
“notion.” 

“We  can  all  find  work  if  we  really  want 
work  and  not  pay.”  This  is  indeed  the 
essence  of  irony.  Who  wants  “work  and  no^ 
pay.”  No  one  need  quarrel  with  this  asser" 
tion. 

“We  are  fairly  judged.”  Indeed  we  are 
not  I  Never  was  a  statement  made  with  less 
truth.  We  may  hope  to  be  fairly  judged  by 
the  Infinite  One,  but  who  among  finite  men 
dare  judge  his  fellow  man?  “What’s  done 
we  partly  may  compute,  but  know  not  what’s 
resisted.”  Who  ever  stood  for  improvement 
or  reform  without  being  unfairly  judged — 
even  Christ  himself  was  crucified  and  crowned 
with  thorns.  Man’s  judgment  may  be  “inevi¬ 
table,”  but  ?t  certainly  is  not  “righteous.” 

“No  employer  can  long  oppress  any  man  in 
a  country  where  land  is  so  plenty  and  so 
cheap.”  Land  rises  in  value,  so  we  may  in¬ 
fer  that  the  time  is  coming  when  au  “em" 
ployer  can  oppress  a  man,”  and  yet  we  are 
told  that  men  aud  women  can  “always  have 
plenty  to  do  and  living  wages  for  doing  it.’ 
If  I  understand  it  aright,  coal-miners  are 
“underpaid.”  But,  like  Chas.  J.  Wright  in 
his  reply  to  the  Black-side  of  Farming,  I 
can’t  consider  work  in  a  coal  mine  “a  soft 
place.”  It  would  seem  nearer  correct  to  say 
The  “soft  places”  are  over  paid  and  the  hard 
ones  uuder  paid. 

If  all  worked,  then,  “all  the  people  would 
have  enough.”  Then  it  is  logical  to  conclude 


that  when  one  works  and  still  does  not  have 
“  enough,  ”  and  others  who  do  not  work 
have  more  than  “enough,”  there  is  a  flaw 
somewhere  in  our  social  or  political  arrange¬ 
ments.  Dr.  Hoskins  has  shown  us  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  man’s  work  that  was  “  under¬ 
paid.”  Chas.  J.  Wright,  in  reply,  asks  this  per¬ 
tinent  question:  “If  farming  doesn’t  pay 
what  does  ?  ”  and  calls  for  tho  proportion  of 
men  in  other  callings  who  succeed.  Ah  !  there 
you  find  the  same  “  black*  side  ’ — workers 
who  still  have  not  “enough,”  who  are  “un¬ 
derpaid.”  Where  are  those  products  un¬ 
der  which  the  workers,  as  B.  B.  truly  says, 
would  soon  be  buried  if  all  worked  ? 
The  answer  must  be — consumed  by  those 
who  do  not  work  or  work  only  to  keep  the 
true  workers  in  subjection.  Some  one  says 
our  “  black-side  ”  farmer  failed  to  succeed  on 
account  of  bad  calculation.  I  don’t  see  that 
the  man  made  more  than  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  mistakes.  ’Tis  easy  to  point  out  mis¬ 
takes  afterward.  The  Rural  seems  to  think 
that  going  into  debt  was  the  trouble. 

But  the  great  question  is  still  unanswered: 
Why  can’t  a  man  of  average  ability  earn  at 
farming  or  any  other  legitimate  business  some¬ 
thing-more  than  a  barely  respectable  living? 

■Why  can’t  ho  get  out  of  debt  after  he  gets 
in?  I  believe  a  brother  of  our  “Black-side” 
farmer  got  rich  out  of  the  rise  of  land.  Then 
I  suppose  he  was  soon  buried  under  the  pro¬ 
ducts,  not  of  “his  own  activity”;  but  of  some 
ether  person’s.  In  regard  to  keeping  out  of 
debt,  I  wish  some  one  good  in  figures  would 
figure  out  at  what  age  a  man  can  start  farm¬ 
ing  without  going  into  debt  for  land,  tools, 
stock,  or  buildings. 

IS  MUTTON  PRODUCTION  WITH  WOOL  AS  AN 
ACCESSORY  PROFITABLE? 

A.  T.  T.,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J.— -The  Ru¬ 
ral’s  pertinent  inquiry  in  the  issue  of  June  10, 
page  400,  asking  why  farmers  do  not  bestow 
more  attention  on  the  production  of  mutton 
even  if  less  is  given  the  growing  of  wool,  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  of  reply. 

As  a  farmer  I  answer,  because  “there  is 
nothing  in  it.”  Farmers  as  a  rule  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  the  growing  of  crops  with  a  known  cer¬ 
tainty  of  loss.  Add  the  present  price  of  wool 
to  the  present  price  of  mutton  and  the  sum 
total  is  a  relative  loss  in  keeping  sheep  on  fair¬ 
ly  tillable  land.  Put  your  sheep  on  a  rough 
mountain  farm  on  which  cattle  or  cows  cannot 
graze,  and  while  the  profit  may  be  small  yet  it 
is  better  than  nothing. 

Put  them  on  good  land  that  is  capable  of 
grazing  fat  cattle  or  cows  for  dairying,  and  the 
sheep  business  is  a  failure  compared  with  the 
other  two  industries.  Was  it  so  always?  Let 
us  see — prior  to  1883  there  were  six  million 
more  sheep  in  the  country  than  there  are  now. 
If  the  business  could  have  been  retained  at  a 
profit,  is  it  probable  so  many  farmers  would 
have  abandoned  it?  Farmers  are  not  unlike 
other  men — they  are  not  going  to  voluntarily 
relinquish  a  good  thing  if  it  is  a  good  thing. 
Dogs  are  reputedly  destructive  to  sheep,  but 
dogs  are  enemies  that  poison  or  a  shot  gun 
could  easily  vanquish  if  the  business  would 
pay  to  take  the  trouble. 

There  are  12  States  of  tho  Union  that  fur¬ 
nish  the  greater  portion  of  sheep  and  wool 
grown  in  this  country.  Of  a  part  of  the  land 
in  those  states,  the  topographical  features  aud 
quality  of  the  soil  are  such  as  to  make  those 
sections  naturally  adapted  to  the  natural  hab¬ 
its  and  wants  of  sheep.  Rugged  mountain 
pastures  afford  a  scanty  but  nutritious  quality 
of  vegetation,  and  sheep  thrive  and  prosper 
thereon.  Probably  under  the  most  unfavor¬ 
able  political  conditions  much  of  this  natural 
sheep  land  will  remain  devoted  to  the  keeping 
of  flocks  of  sheep.  Nothing  else  is  available 
as  a  means  of  wresting  something  from  the 
rocky,  unyielding  soil. 

Strike  out  au  appreciable  price  for  wool, 
and  sheep  raising  will  be  relegated  to  these 
rough  pastures.  It  has  been  au  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  by  a  large  diminution  of  the  sheep 
crop  the  price  of  mutton  would  rise  to  a  fig 
ure  equal  to  the  present  market  prices  of  wool 
and  mutton  combined,  thus  leaving  a  profit¬ 
able  revenue  from  the  animal  equal  to  that  de¬ 
rived  under  the  present  conditions.  Sheep 
men,  however,  both  growers  aud  large  “com¬ 
mission”  men  engaged  in  supplying  Eastern 
markets  with  mutton,  and  that  too  regardless 
of  political  affiliations,  say  the  price  of  mutton 
will  not  rise  until  an  import  figure  is  reached. 
South  American  or  Australian  mutton  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  harbors,  aud  the  price  will  simply 
remain  at  a  level  high  enough  to  import  aud 
too  low  to  breed  at— too  high, as  you  suggest, to 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  laboring  classes.  It 
is  no  use;  the  flavor  of  the  bag  string  was 
given  when  the  cut  in  protective  wool  duties 
was  given  in  1883.  The  whole  pudding  will 
be  swallowed  soon  in  the  total  abrogation  of 
those  duties  as  now  proposed.  Six  million 
less  sheep  since  1883;  are  these  unpleasant  facts 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  promises 

given  t)y  alleged  reformers?-^" free  WQOl, 


cheap  clothing,  cheaper  living.”  Which  is  the 
more  preferable,  economy  on  the  back  or  in 
the  stomach?  “You  pays  your  money,  you 
takes  your  choice.” 

It  is  estimated  that  beef  and  pork  will  re- 
main'[low  even  if  mutton  should  start  on  a 
rise— beef  is  good  enough  for  any  one,  and 
pork  and  beans  are  good  enough  for  common 
people,  so  that  should  silver-lined  mouths  de¬ 
mand  high-priced  mutton,  other  meat  foods 
will  be  in  the  market  at  a  reasonable  figure 
for  people  with  only  wooden  spoons.  This  is 
a  patent  fallacy,  however;  make  a  famine  in 
mutton  and  the  prices  of  beef  and  pork  are 
bound  to  rise.  Increased  demand  will  create 
such  a  result. 

A  summary  of  the  answer  to  the  Rural’s  in¬ 
quiry  is  that  exclusive  mutton  growing  in  this 
country  will  not  pay  producers  or  consumers, 
aud  should  political  influences  destroy  the  price 
of  wool,  the  last  days  of  the  poor  will  be  worse 
then  the  first. 

WHEN  TO  CUT  OATS  FOR  GRAIN  AND  FODDER. 

J.  M.  R.,  Conway,  Kan.— We  have  been 
accustomed  to  tame  hay  as  feed,  but  here  oat 
straw  perhaps  is  the  main  dependence  for  at 
least  one  half  the  rough  feed,  and  the  proper 
time  for  cuttiug  it  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  I  have  but  little  experience  to 
offer,  but  what  I  have  I  give.  Owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  machiues  in  the  neighborhood,  my 
oats  were  among  the  last  cut,  but  they  were 
stacked  soon  aud  well,  and  so  was  the  straw 
and  I  find  stock  eat  it  fairly  well.  A  rick  of 
straw  was  brought  that  was  full  of  sunflowers 
and  stock  do  not  eat  more  than  half  of  it.  On 
renting  au  adjoining  field,  there  were  on  it 
several  loads  of  straw,  the  refuse  of  a  large 
rick  that  had  been  cut  the  earliest  of  all  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  crop  was  thrashed 
the  first  of  all.  This  refuse  straw  was 
hauled  out  and  scattered  in  tho  pasture  field. 

I  did  not  think  the  stock  would  eat  much  of 
it,  but,  judge  of  my  surprise,  when  it  was 
eaten  greedily.  Now  will  tho  Rural  tell  us 
the  proper  time  to  cut  oats  so  that  both  grain 
and  straw  may  be  at  their  best,  or  if  the  crop 
cannot  be  cut  so  that  both  may  be  equally 
good,  then  when  is  the  best  time  for  most  pros 
fit.  When  also  the  most  profitable  time  to  cut 
corn  for  both  fodder  aud  the  corn?  More  corn 
will  necessarily  be  cut  each  year  here,  I  judge. 

R.  N.-Y.— Among  good  farmers  the  rule  for 
cutting  oats  is  to  cut  when  the  “kernel  begins 
to  harden  from  thj  dough.”  This  means 
while  most  of  the  kernels  are  soft  and  milky, 
and  the  straw  is  beginning  to  turn  from  green. 
Some  farmers  cut  their  oats  even  before  this 
stage  of  growth,  aud  feed  straw  and  grain  to¬ 
gether,  without  thrashing.  In  some  of  the 
larger  towns  at  the  South,  stable-keepers  use 
a  good  deal  of  this  fodder  for  horses  and  mules 
it  being  hard  to  secure  the  best  of  hay.  As 
regards  the  corn  plant,  the  usual  rule  is  to  cut 
just  as  the  kernels  begin  to  glaze.  There  are 
many  and  various  opinions  on  this  subject, 
however,  some  good  farmers  cutting  earlier 
than  this.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
most  of  those  who  advocate  very  early  cut¬ 
ting,  raise  the  plant  mainly  for  the  fodder  and 
not  so  much  for  the  grain.  Some  elaborate 
experiments  were  conducted  at  the  New 
Hampshire  Experiment  Station  last  year  to 
determine  this  point.  Four  varieties  of  corn 
were  used  and  samples  were  selected  at  four 
different  dates  for  analyses.  We  give  the  av¬ 
erage  of  the  analyses  of  the  four  varieties: 


Water. 

Dry  Substance 

July  26, 

August  5, 

9U.I2 

9.88 

87.43 

12  57 

August  10, 
September  16, 

83.85 

16.15 

?4.86 

26.14 

The  plants  on  September  16  averaged  25 
ounces  in  weight;  of  this  the  stalk  averaged 
Ilfs  ounces,  and  the  ears  six  ounces. 

As  a  Drink  in  Fevers. 

Use  Ilorsiord’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  Chas.  H.  S.  Davis,  Meriden,  Conn., 
says:  “I  have  used  it  as  an  accessory  in  cases 
of  melancholia  and  nervous  debility,  aud  as  a 
pleasant  aud  cooling  drink  in  fevers,  aud 
have  been  very  much  pleased  with  it.” — Adv. 

lUisunaumtsJ  gutwrtijsiing. 


How  to  SAVE  re-shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

UNEQUALED 

For  House.  Barn, 


and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

— - - ‘  Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 

IMHitttfliilf  1  t:i  llinitic  St.,  New  York  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  &.  ROOFING  CO. 


R0SSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— is  the  best  and  most 
durab'e  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron,  and  Shingle  Roofs,  Bams, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  peel— will  urotecc 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

HOSSIK  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y, 
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There  has  been  less  discussion  than 
usual  this  year  as  to  the  relative  values  of 
early  or  late-cut  hay.  The  advocates  of 
dried  grass,  or  hay  cut  and  cured  early 
in  the  bloom,  have  gained  ground  of  late. 
They  have  a  good  cause  and  one  that  is 
sure  to  gain  friends  whenever  tried. 
One  reason  for  the  apparent  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject  this  year  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  a  great  many  communities 
work  is  about  three  weeks  behind  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  surprisingly  wet  May.  So 
it  happens  that  farmers  will  actually  not 
be  able  to  cut  their  grass  as  early  as  they 
would  like. 


New  York  is  now  an  Arbor  Day  State, 
our  Arbor  Day  being  the  first  Friday  after 
the  first  of  May.  In  one  respect  the  New 
York  law  differs  from  that  of  other  States 
— it  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  authorities 
of  each  public  school  “to  assemble  the 
scholars  in  their  charge  on  that  day  in  the 
school  or  elsewhere”  and  hold  “such  ex¬ 
ercises  as  shall  tend  to  encourage  the 
planting,  protection  and  preservation  of 
trees  and  shrubs  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  to  accom¬ 
plish  such  results.”  This  duty  is  im¬ 
perative — there  is  no  choice  about  the 
matter. 

A  correspondent,  in  another  part  of  this 
paper,  wants  to  know  at  what  age  a  per¬ 
son  can  secure  a  farm,  tools,  stock,  etc., 
without  going  in  debt.  We  have  not 
lived  long  enough  to  know.  We  have 
not  come  to  that  age  yet.  The  above 
remark  is  brought  out  by  a  reference 
made  by  the  Rural  to  the  farmer  in  the 
Dark  Side  Story.  This  man  had  the 
farm,  stock  and  tools  left  him — he  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  good  enough  start  in  life. 
He  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  to 
keep  down  his  expenses,  avoid  debts  and 
keep  out  of  speculations.  He  did  not  do 
either  one — he  allowed  his  expenses  to 
largely  overtop  his  income,  he  became  an 
habitual  borrower,  and  he  carried  specula¬ 
tive  farming  to  the  extreme.  Had  he 
been  in  debt  for  his  farm,  forced  to  plan 
and  save  in  order  to  meet  his  payments, 
he  might  have  been  forced  into  habits 
of  economy  that  would  have  saved 
him. 


The  Southern  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  the  welcome  rival  of  the  monopolis¬ 
tic  Cotton-Seed  Oil  Trust,  has  attained  a 
year’s  growth,  and  in  spite  of  many  sinis¬ 
ter  prophecies,  holds  a  strong  position. 
The  stockholders  held  their  first  annual 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday, 
and  mutual  congratulations  were  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day.  The  energetic,  upright 
management  of  the  company  during  the 
year  lias  resulted  in  a  fair  margin  of  pro¬ 
fit,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
surplus  should  be  used  for  paying  divi¬ 
dends  or  kept  as  a  means  for  the  further 
enlargement  of  its  business.  The  latter 
proposition  met  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  stockholders,  as 
it  was  deemed  unwise,  in  the  face  of  strong 
and  unscrupulous  competition,  to  use  up  a 
surplus  on  one  year’s  existence  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  this  or¬ 
ganization  would  be  either  absorbed  or 
crushed  by  the  more  powerful  Cotton- 
Seed  Oil  Trust,  which  formerly  held  a 
monopoly  of  the  business ;  but  from  present 
indications  the  new  company  has  come  to 
stay  as  a  thoroughly  independent  as¬ 
sociation. 

In  order  to  show  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Rural’s  trench  system  of  raising  pota¬ 
toes  and  the  philosophy  of  it,  a  number  of 
experiments  are  being  carried  on.  Most 
of  them  have  been  tried  again  and  again 
before,  but  not  with  the  view  of  compar¬ 
ative  results. 

In  about  20  different  trenches  33  feet 
long,  seed  pieces  were  placed  at  different 
depths— all  the  way  from  10  to  four  inches. 
We  claim  that  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of 
the  trenches,  the  seeds  should  be  planted 
much  deeper  than  in  ordinary  culture, 
thus  securing  all  the  advantages  of  hill¬ 
ing-up  without  its  disadvantages.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  planting  potatoes  too 
deep,  of  course,  but  the  depth  as  we  be¬ 
lieve  is,  to  an  extent,  to  be  regulated  by 
the  mellowness,  the  porosity  of  the  soil. 


We  are  carefully  lifting  potato  plants  to 
show  the  root  and  tuber  formation  and 
growth  at  different  stages;  to  show  the 
differences  which  exist  between  such  plants 
deep-planted  and  shallow-planted.  The 
difference  reminds  us  of  a  house  one-story 
high  and  another,  of  the  same  base,  six 
stories  high.  In  the  one  case  we  have  the 
capacity  of  one  floor;  in  the  other  of  six 
floors,  without  increasing  the  land  area. 
We  are  also  continuing  our  experiments 
to  find  out  whether  it  is  economy  to  sow 
the  fertilizer  under  or  over  the  seed  pieces. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  results  would  vary 
with  the  season.  In  a  very  dry  season  one 
would  expect  the  fertilizer  below  to  give  a 
better  yield  than  during  a  wet  season. 

The  recent  rise  in  the  retail  price  of 
beef  once  more  calls  attention  to  the 
operations  of  the  Chicago  dressed  beef 
ring.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
while  the  prices  paid  to  the  cattle  raisers 
of  the  West  for  their  live  stock  have  been 
steadily  pushed  down  by  the  combination 
of  five  butchers  and  packers  at  Chicago, 
the  retail  prices  to  customers  have  been 
steadily  advanced.  The  whole  beef  trade 
east  of  the  Windy  City  is  at  the  mercy 
of  this  unscrupulous  ring  which  is  hand- 
in-glove  with  the  railroad  traffic  associa¬ 
tions  to  crush  out  competition  and  perpet¬ 
uate  the  monopoly.  A  telegram  from 
Chicago  on  Thursday  says  there  are  well- 
founded  rumors  that  a  hostile  outbreak 
in  the  dressed  beef  rates  is  about  to 
occur.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  of 
Canada  gives  specially  low  rates  on  beef 
to  the  East,  and  the  other  trunk  lines  are 
about  to  cut  to  the  same  figure,  at  least 
two  of  them  having  already  done  so.  Are 
the  public  in  the  East  likely  to  gain  by 
the  lower  rates  of  freight?  Judging  by 
past  experience  in  the  case  of  this  oppres¬ 
sive  monopoly,  we  hardly  think  so.  The 
United  States  Senate  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  members  to  investigate 
the  extortionate  action  of  this  permanent 
corner  in  a  food  product  so  generally 
used;  but  it  will  not  report  till  next 
session  of  Congress,  and  then  little  good 
will  result  from  its  investigations  unless  its 
recommendations  are  vigorously  supported 
by  indignant  public  opinion. 

A  royal  commission  representing  the 
colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  Queensland,  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  Tasmania,  was  recently  appoint¬ 
ed  to  inquire  “as  to  whether  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  disease  among  rabbits  by 
inoculation  or  otherwise,  or  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  diseases  natural  to  rabbits  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  them  or  promoting 
their  destruction,  would  be  accompanied 
by  danger  to  human  or  animal  life,”  and 
has  held  a  number  of  sittings  at  Sidney. 
It  has  taken  a  large  mass  of  testimony, 
and  has  decided  to  hold  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  at  Sidney  to  test  the  nature  of 
the  various  diseases  which  it  is  proposed 
to  communicate  to  the  rabbits,  and  to  as¬ 
certain  how  far,  if  at  all,  other  animals 
are  likely  to  be  affected  by  them.  Sheep, 
horses,  goats  and  a  variety  of  other  ani¬ 
mals  will  be  experimented  on  to  discover, 
whether  they  are  liable  to  take  any  of  the 
diseases  or  not,  and  the  experiments  will 
be  of  as  thorough  a  nature  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  will  permit,  in  order 
that  the  whole  question  of  rabbit  diseases 
may  be  put  on  a  practical  basis.  Victo¬ 
ria  some  time  ago  passed  a  very  stringent 
law  for  the  extermination  of  the  pests, 
and  appropriated  $100,000  in  aid  of  the 
project;  but  it  is  now  conceded  on  all 
hands  that  no  good  has  been  effected,  and 
that  the  money  has  been  uselessly  lost. 
The  rabbit  plague  is  a  far  more  serious 
and  disastrous  matter  with  Australasians 
than  even  Chinese  immigration,  and  one 
much  harder  to  combat;  and  the  pest  is 
also  becoming  a  grievous  nuisance  in 
wide  districts  in  California  and  New 
Mexico. 


The  New  York  Legislature  has  passed  an 
act  “to  promote  agriculture  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  butter  and  cheese,” 
and  the  bill  has  been  approved  by  the 
Governor.  By  it  the  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  directed  to  employ  expert 
butter  and  cheese  makers  not  exceed¬ 
ing  five  in  number,  -whose  duty  it 
shall  be,  under  his  directions,  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  inspect  butter  and  cheese 
factories  and  the  methods  empoyed  there¬ 
in,  and  attend  at  such  agricultural  fairs, 
institutes,  meetings  and  conventions  with¬ 
in  the  State  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Commissioner,  to  impart  thereat  inform¬ 
ation  as  to  the  best  methods  of  making 
butter  and  cheese.  The  compensation  of 
these  men  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  who  will  audit  their  expense  ac¬ 
count,  and  the  bill  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
State  Treasurer  on  a  warrant  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller.  Five  thousand  dollars  have  been 


appropriated  for  the  purpose,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  outlay  must  not  exceed  that  sum.  On 
or  before  December  15th  next  the  Com¬ 
missioner  must  report  the  number  of 
experts  employed  under  the  act  together 
with  their  compensation  and  expenses, 
and  must  include  the  whole  in  his  annual 
report.  Another  appropriation  of  $2,500 
has  been  made  to  theState  Dairy  Association 
to  be  expended  in  holding  a  number  of  dairy 
conferences  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
to  illustrate  butter  and  cheese-making. 
At  these  conferences,  which  will  be  held 
at  creameries  or  factories,  the  entire  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  either  butter  or  cheese 
will  be  performed  by  experts  in  view  of 
all  who  wish  to  attend,  and  all  inquiries 
will  be  satisfactorily  answered.  Similar 
methods  have  been  practiced  in  Canada 
and  Ireland  with  excellent  results,  and 
the  Rural  has  for  years  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  such  methods  of  instruction 
in  this  country.  Now  that  New  York, 
the  greatest  dairy  State  in  the  Union,  has 
set  an  example,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  followed  in  other  States  where 
dairying  is  already  an  important  indus¬ 
try  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  well 
suited  to  the  business. 


POTATO  RATINGS  BY  THE  VINES. 


Here  are  some  figures,  thoughtful 
readers  of  the  R.  N-Y.,  that  go  to 
show  among  other  things  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  experiments  on  a  poor  soil.  The 
number  10  indicates  the  largest  and  thrift¬ 
iest  tops.  First  we  give  the  ratings,  as 
judged  June  21,  of  the  tops  of  potatoes, 
half  of  which  were  planted  over  and  half 
under  the  fertilizer. 

Fertilizer  under — 10,  9,  10,  6,  9,  8, 
8,  7,  0,  8, — making  in  all  a  rating  of  8  1-8. 

Fertilizer  over— 8,  10,  8,  9,  8,  8,  10, 
9,  9, — a  rating  of  8  7  9.  We  should  there¬ 
fore  look  for  a  somewhat  better  yield  from 
those  trenches  in  which  the  fertilizer  is 
placed  over  the  seed  pieces. 

DEPTH. 
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It  appears  therefore  that  the  potatoes 
planted  four  inches  deep  are  rated  7  2-3. 
Those  planted  eight  inches  deep  are  rated 
eight.  Those  planted  10  inches  deep  are 
rated  nine.  Would  you  have  thought  it, 
readers?  Herein  we  may  may  see,  per¬ 
haps,  zpartol  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  deep  trenches. 


FERTILIZERS. 
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The  average  shows  that  220  pounds  of 
fertilizer  to  the  acre  are  rated  4  1-3  ;  440 
pounds,  7;  880  pounds,  7  ;  1,320  pounds, 
9  ;  1,760  pounds,  9  1-2  ;  no  fertilizer, 
3  1-2. 

Let  us  see  in  how  far  the  yields  will 
correspond  to  these  careful  ratings.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  all  our  ex¬ 
periments  in  years  past,  the  ratings  of 
their  condition  have  been  proportionate 
to  their  yields. 


COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  AT  THE 
WEST. 

The  question  raised  by  Mr.  B.  F. 

Johnson,  on  another  page,  is  sure  to 
meet  with  considerable  adverse  criticism 
from  Western  farmirs.  Three  years  ago, 
in  the  Rural’s  Fertilizer  Special,  West¬ 
ern  farmers  expressed  themselves  about  as 
follows:  “Why  buy  commercial  fertili¬ 

zers  when  it  would  be  cheaper  to  make 
needed  manure  by  raising  more  live  stock 
and  saving  what  manure  we  now  make?” 
What  is  Mr.  Johnson’s  argument?  Briefly 
this:  1.  The  average  crop-yield  on  the 
black  soils  is  decreasing.  2.  The  soil  is 
still  strong  enough  in  the  elements  main¬ 
ly  supplied  by  stable  manure — it  lacks, 
if  anything,  phosphoric  acid.  Supply 
this  in  the  form  of  a  bone  phosphate  and 
the  balance  of  the  fertility  is  restored,  at 
a  saving  of  labor  and  time.  3.  These 
bone  phosphates  should  be  made  and 


used  where  the  cattle  are  fed.  Here  is 
the  ideal  plan.  Corn  grown  on  this  black 
soil;  this  corn  fed  to  range  cattle;  cattle 
slaughtered  at  near-by  points  and  shipped 
as  dressed  beef;  the  bones  and  offal  made 
into  fertilizers  which  are  to  be  used  on 
the  very  lands  from  which  the  original 
corn  was  grown.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
many  Western  farmers  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  there  are  sound  points 
in  this  reasoning.  There  will  be  a  great 
many  more  of  them  10  years  hence.  A 
good  many  farmers  are  prejudiced — al¬ 
most  superstitious — about  the  use  of  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers.  The  same  thing  was 
once  true  of  New  York  farmers  who  now 
use  tons  of  chemicals  with  profit.  In 
New  Jersey  farming  without  chemical 
fertilizers  would  be  a  ruinous  business. 
This  state  of  affairs  will  never  be  reached 
in  Illinois,  but  the  time  will  come  when 
it  will  be  found  profitable  to  use  the  pre¬ 
pared  bones  and  offal  as  well  as  the 
manure  of  the  stock  raised  on  Illinois 
farms.  The  time  will  never  come  again, 
in  any  civilized  portion  of  this  country 
when  a  farmer  can  afford  to  throw  away 
manure,  and  a  well-grounded  idea  of  the 
true  value  and  the  place  in  agriculture  that 
chemical  fertilizers  occupy  will  be  an 
aid  to  any  progressive  Western  farmer. 
It  is  just  as  wise  to  urge  Illinois  farmers 
to  make  use  of  the  bones  and  offal  of  their 
cattle  as  it  is  to  urge  Wisconsin  farmers  to 
feed  out  the  bran  shipped  through  their 
State  to  Eastern  markets.  The  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Experiment  Station  directors  with 
their  usual  clear-sightedness  see  this  fact 
and  have  already  issued  a  bulletin  stating 
the  primary  facts  regarding  the  use  and 
abuse  of  chemical  fertilizers. 


brevities. 


Our  last  planting  of  sweet  corn  was  made 
last  Tuesday,  June  20.  We  planted  Ever¬ 
green.  Early  varieties  may  well  be  planted 
yet  for  two  weeks. 

Among  the  many  who  are  trying  the 
Rural’s  Trench  System  is  the  venerable  Mr. 
A.  B.  Allen.  No  doubt,  after  this  season, 
this  method  will  stand  on  its  own  merits  or 
fall  for  want  of  them. 

The  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture  will 
hold  their  strawberry  exhibition  at  the  home 
of  P.  M.  Augur,  Middlefield,  Conn.,  June  28. 
Those  who  go  will  be  enabled  to  see  and  eat 
some  of  the  finest  strawberries  grown. 

The  papers  are  full  of  “Hot  Weather  Hints.” 
We  can  only  give  the  advice  we  gave  last 
winter:  “Keep  your  head  cool,  your  feet  warm 
and  your  bowels  open.”  This  is  harder  to 
carry  out  than  it  was  in  December,  but  it  cov¬ 
ers  the  ground. 

Dry,  very  dry  weather.  Potatoes  are  suf¬ 
fering.  The  season  seems  to  be  growing 
favorable  for  showing  up  the  drought-resist¬ 
ing  effects  of  the  Rural’s  Trench  System. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  weather 
will  not  carry  things  too  far,  you  know. 

The  vinegar  business  is  a  pretty  profitable 
one  for  many  farmers.  Too  many  apples  are 
wasted,  and  too  much  adulterated  vinegar 
finds  its  way  to  city  tables.  We  are  going  to 
tell  the  whole  story  about  vinegar- making  in 
a  few  weeks,  or,  rather,  men  who  make  vine¬ 
gar  for  a  living  are  going  to  tell  it  for  us. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  vote  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Senate  on  the  “Oleo” 
bill  was  a  draw— 20  to  20.  Secretary  Brig¬ 
ham,  of  the  Massachusetts  Grange,  who 
worked  hard  for  the  bill,  writes  as  follows  : 
“  We  do  not  call  a  draw  a  defeat,  but  it  lost 
us  the  bill.  We  shall  settle  the  question  at 
the  polls  next  autumn.” 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  hens?  They 
are  not  doing  their  duty,  or  else  our  people 
are  eating  more  eggs  than  ever.  Eggs  are 
higher  in  price  now  than  for  many  years  at 
this  season.  At  our  home  market  last  year 
we  sold  “14  for  a  quarter.”  Now  we  get  the 
quarter  for  only  10.  Something  is  wrong 
with  the  American  hen ! 

Judging  from  the  Rural  Grounds  it  is  a 
mighty  insect  season.  Potato  beetles  were 
never  more  plentiful;  rose-bugs  exist  in 
swarms.  Plum  trees,  the  tips  of  grape-vine 
canes  and  many  ornamental  plants  are  alive 
with  aphides,  and  some  of  them,  like  plums 
and  euonymus,  are  disgusting,  unsightly  ob¬ 
jects. 

We  may  now  sow  strawberry  seeds  in  drills 
made  in  clean,  rich  soil  of  the  garden.  Keep 
the  bed  moist  aud  shade  it  during  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Select  the  finest  berries  and 
separate  the  seeds  by  mashing  the  berries  and 
drying  the  pulps.  The  seeds  will  soon  germi¬ 
nate.  Protect  them  next  fall,  and  transplant 
next  spring  to  their  permanent  beds. 

Great  Britain  is  evidently  resolved  to  let 
American  adulterated  food  products  severely 
alone.  During  the  past  week  there  have  been 
three  convictions  at  Liverpool  of  agents  of 
American  firms  who  sold  adulterated  lard, 
and  in  each  case  a  heavy  fine  was  inflicted. 
This  will  be  a  warning,  which  will  doubtless 
greatly  decrease  the  quantity  of  adulterated 
lard  exported  by  Armour  &  Co. ,  and  our  other 
adulterating  capitalists.  British  imports  of 
American  cheese  are  also  steadily  declining. 
In  1887  the  imports  amounted  to  759,463  cwts., 
against  1,345,745  cwts.  in  1878.  The  cause  of 
this  great  falling  off  is  said  to  be  the  whole¬ 
sale  adulteration  of  American  cheese  with 
lard,  cotton-seed  oil,  and  skim-milk.  All  Eng- 
ish  dealers  selling  this  adulterated  product  are 
liable  to  prosecution  under  the  recent  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mark  Act.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  American  makers  and  shippers  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  agricultural  products  will  soon  be  made 
tq  learn  that  “honesty  is  the  best  policy.” 
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“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

INSURANCE  ON  MORTGAGED  PROPERTY. 

L.  T.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.— A  person  gives 
bond  and  mortgage  on  a  farm  and  retains  the 
policy  of  insurance  on  the  premises.  The  house 
burns  down, the  mortgagee  remaining  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  and  the  mortgagor  collects  and 
keeps  the  insurance  money.  Is  this  an  offense 
against  either  the  civil  or  criminal  law  ?  If 
80,  what  is  the  penalty  ? 

Ans. — If  the  mortgage  contained  a  covenant 
by  which  the  mortgagor  bound  himself  to  keep 
the  property  insured  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mortgagee,  he  is  bound  by  this  covenant  as  by 
any  other,  and  may  be  compelled  to  use  the 
insurance  money  to  put  the  building  in  as 
good  repair  as  when  the  mortgage  was  made. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  covenant,  the  mort¬ 
gagee’s  relation  to  the  insurance  money  is  the 
same  as  that  of  any  other  creditor.  The 
mortgagor  is  not  criminally  liable  uuless  he 
obtained  the  money  through  fraud  or  misrep¬ 
resentation. 

The  following  are  brief  summaries  of  re¬ 
cent  decisions  of  interest  to  farmers,  rendered 
by  the  courts  in  various  States,  collected  from 
different  sources,  but  chiefly  from  Brad- 
street’s: 

HOMESTEAD  EXEMPTION  IN  KENTUCKY. 

In  Kentucky,  according  to  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  that  State  in  the  case 
of  Atkinson  et  al.  vs.  Gowdy’s  Administrator, 
a  mortgage  executed  by  the  husband  alone 
does  not  operate  to  deprive  either  him  or  his 
wife  of  the  homestead  exemption  right  in  the 
land  mortgaged,  nor  deprive  the  husband  of 
the  power  to  sell  and  pass  a  complete  title  to 
the  purchaser  of  such  land  of  the  value  of  not 
exceeding  $1,000,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in 
another  homestead. 

MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— INSURANCE 
OF  OFFICERS. 

A  large  number  of  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  in  this  and  other  States  are  exten¬ 
sively  patronized  by  farmers.  At  Albion, 
in  this  State,  the  other  day,  Justice  Daniels 
decided  an  important  case  touching  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  many  policies  issued  to  officers  of  such 
companies.  Last  August,  George  L.  Pratt, 
of  Ridgeway,  lost  his  house  by  fire,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  other  prop¬ 
erty.  He  held  a  policy  of  $2,000  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  against  the  Dwelling  House  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  and  an  action  was  brought  to  re¬ 
cover  the  insurance.  When  the  policy  was 
issued,  Mr.  Pratt  was  a  Director  and  Secretary 
of  the  Company  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Under  the  by-laws 
all  policies  must  be  written  and  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  to  examine  all  policies 
after  they  are  issued,  and  reject,  cancel  or 
modify  the  same,  as  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
pany  may  require.  The  person  desiring  a 
policy  had  to  make  an  application  indorsed 
by  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee; 
then  the  policy  was  to  isstie,  subject  to  future 
cancellation  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
Pratt  made  out  an  application  which  was  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Vice-President,  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  then 
he  issued  the  policy  to  himself  by  filling  out 
and  signing  a  blank  policy  of  which  he  had  a 
number  on  hand  signed  by  the  Vice-President. 

He  kept  the  application  and  premium  in  his 
possession,  claiming  that  he  did  so  as  Secre¬ 
tary,  until  a  new  Secretary  was  appointed 
several  months  afterwards,  when  he  delivered 
his  application  and  premium  with  other  money 
and  the  papers  to  the  new  Secretary;  but  he 
continued  to  retain  the  policy.  Among  other 
defenses  interposed  by  the  company,  was  this: 
That  Pratt’s  application  and  policy  were  void¬ 
able  by  the  company  for  the  reason  that  all  of 
the  officers  were  the  agents  of  the  other  policy¬ 
holders  (the  corporation),  and  that  the  agents 
of  a  principal  cannot  deal  with  themselves 
nor  with  each  other  to  the  injury  of  the 
rights  of  their  principal;  that  one  .of  the 
rights  which  the  corporation  had  was  that 
Mr.  Pratt,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  bound  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  other  policy-holders  by  the  exercise  of  an 
unbiased  judgment  upon  the  question  whether 
his  policy  should  be  received  or  rejected ;  that 
his  own  interest  in  trying  to  obtain  from 
the  company  as  good  terms  as  possible  would 
prevent  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  that 
regard.  (A  well  settled  principle  of  law.) 

Upon  a  motion  for  a  nonsuit  by  the  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  defendant,  the  Court  held  the 
foregoing  defense  was  well  taken. 

This  is  a  highly  important  case  as  estab¬ 
lishing  a  precedent  for  the  multitude  of  mutual 
insurance  companies  throughout  the  country. 
Doubtless  it  will  be  taken  to  the  Court 


of  Appeals,  and  if  the  opinion  holds  good 
there,  it  would  appear  that  very  few  officers  of 
any  of  such  companies,  in  this  State  at  least, 
hold  valid  policies  in  their  own  companies. 


The  Tip  Top  Jewelry  Co.,  of  this  city, 
which  advertised  for  sale  a  Swiss  stem-wiud- 
ing  solid  gold-finished  watch,  $7,  is  a  tip-top 
swindle.  The  company  consisted  of  a  party, 
name  unknown,  who  rented  a  letter  box  in 
a  cigar  store  in  the  basement  of  the  building 
at  the  above  address,  where  he  received  his  mail 
for  a  few  days  only,  and  then  left  for  parts 
unknown. 

After  the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  find  somebody  willing  to 
represent  it,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Amsterdam  Specialty  Company, 
advertising  from  this  city,  is  a  humbug.  We 
have  lately  had  several  complaints  and  one 
visit  from  people  who  had  sent  the  concern 
$0  for  its  $10  type-writer,  but  who  never  got 
the  device,  their  money  or  any  satisfaction. 

A  whole  afternoon  spent  in  hunting  for  the 
concern  here,  failed  to  find  any  one  willing  to 
own  that  he  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Rural  exposed  a 
swindle  called  the  “Phoenix  Fruit  Tree  Invig- 
orator.”  It  consisted  of  a  tin  tube  or  blow- 
gun  and  a  pound  package  of  a  mysterious 
mixture,  accompanied  with  directions  to  bore 
a  hole  into  the  body  of  the  tree  and  by  means 
of  the  tube  blow  a  small  quantity  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  it;  then  plug  the  hole.  As  we  stated, 
the  mixture  was  nothing  more  than  flowers 
of  sulphur  mixed  with  sifted  wood  ashes,  and 
the  modest  price  of  one  dollar  was  charged 
for  the  stuff.  It  was  alleged  that  this  treat¬ 
ment  would  protect  trees  from  all  insects  and 
disease  and  cure  all  those  already  affected. 
We  notice  that  this  old  swindle  has  lately  been 
revived,  the  advertisement  appearing  in  a 
number  of  our  exchanges.  Of  course,  readers  of 
the  Rural  are  too  wide-awake  to  be  taken  in 
by  such  an  old  humbug. 

The  other  day  Henry  Mac,  alias  Henry  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  of  this  city,  a  “saw-dust,”  “green- 
goods,”  or  “golden-goods”  swindler,  was 
convicted  of  advertising  counterfeit  money 
•for  sale,  and  sentenced  to  two  years’  impris¬ 
onment  and  $100  fine.  The  penalty  in  this 
State  is  from  one  to  six  years’  imprisonment, 
and  from  $100  to  $20,000  fine.  This  was  the 
first  conviction  under  the  new  law.  The  tes¬ 
timony  showed  that  Louis  Simon,  a  cigar 
dealer  at  400  Canal  Street,  had  been  requested 
by  McMahon  to  receive  letters  for  him  under 
various  names.  A  misdirected  letter  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sender.  Simon  opened  the  offi¬ 
cial  envelope  addressed  to  him  and  found 
a  printed  circular  calculated  to  persuade  dis¬ 
honest  countrymen  to  come  to  New  York  and 
buy  imitation  gold  coin  so  perfect  as  to  be  in- 
distinguishable  from  the  genuine.  A  printed 
slip  inclosed  in  the  envelop,  purporting  to 
be  a  newspaper  clipping,  described  the  arrest 
of  a  H.  J.  Leopold  in  Belgium,  charged  with 
trying  to  sell  $20,000  worth  of  “  gold  coin”  for 
$800,  which  experts  declared  genuine.  James 
O’Brien,  a  printer,  testified  that  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance  the  “clipping”  had  never  been 
printed  in  a  newspaper.  Simon,  the  cigar- 
maker,  testified  that  he  complained  to  the 
police,  and  McMahon  was  arrested.  Mc¬ 
Mahon  testified  that  the  letters  were  not 
for  him  but  for  a  friend.  This  class  of  sharp 
ers  are  greatly  demoralized,  and  have  be¬ 
taken  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  to  other 
States,  chiefly  across  the  river  to  Jersey  City, 
Hoboken  and  other  near-by  towns  in  New 
Jersey.  They  generally  bring  their  dupes  to 
New  York  to  close  up  the  swindle.  So 
many  circulars  from  these  rascals  have  of 
late  been  sent  into  Canada,  that  a  bill  is 
now  before  the  Dominion  Barliament  provid¬ 
ing  severe  punishment  for  anybody  handling 
the  goods  and  prohibiting  the  advertisement 
of  them  in  Canadian  papers. 

To  Several  Inquirers— We  have  no  faith 
in  the  device  for  relieving  deafness  advertised 

by  A.  A.  Walls,  Bridgeport,  Conn . True 

&  Co,  Augusta,  Maine,  do  a  large  business, 
and  we  have  never  had  or  heard  of  complaints 

against  them . The  preparation  of  the 

Scotch  Oats  Essence  Co.  160  Fulton  street,  this 
city,  which  is  beiug  so  widely  advertised 
throughout  the  couutry  as  a  “tired  brain  and 
tired  nerve  recuperator,”  is  said  upon  analysis 
to  contain  tincture  of  oats  with  whisky  and 
morphine  added.  Dr.  H.  H.  Kane,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Marston  Reme¬ 
dy  Co.,  New  York,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch 
Oats  Co.  The  Marston  Remedy  Co. ,  has  sev¬ 
eral  times  met  with  unfavorable  mention 
from  the  Eye-Opener. 

Concerns  Censured.  Under  this  caption 


the  Eye-Opener  will,  from  time  to  time,  give 
the  names  of  concerns  he  has  seen  discredited 
in  other  papers,  but  which  have  not  been  in¬ 
vestigated  from  the  Rural  Office. — The 
“Needle-work  Company”  and  the  “Lace  Com¬ 
pany,”  both  of  Chicago,  are  denounced  as 

work-at-home  humbugs _ The  victims  of  that 

old  fraud,  the  “St.  Andrew’s  Bay  Railroad 
and  Land  Company,”  which  the  Eye-Opener 
has  been  intermittently  denouncing  for  three 
years  or  more,  are  squealing  loudly  all  over 
the  country.  What  a  consolation  it  is  that 
no  Rural  reader  cau  be  among  the  squealers! 
.  ...The  Crayon  Portrait  Company  of  Chicago 
is  far  away  too  generous  to  be  trusted. 
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CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


Dakota. 


Mandan,  Morton  Co.,  June  0. — We  have 
had  a  very  cold,  windy  and  dry  spring.  Seed 
planted  the  last  of  April  is  just  coming  up;  but 
rain  has  come  at  last.  On  June  2,  we  had  a 
fine  steady  rain  just  right  to  wet  the  top  of 
the  ground,  and  at  night  there  was  a  very 
heavy  shower.  On  the  7th  it  commenced 
drizzling  rain  and  continued  uutil  about  three 
o’clock.  The  next  day  it  began  to  rain  fast 
and  the  wind  blew  very  hard  and  continued 
until  the  next  morning  about  seven  o’clock. 
The  ground  is  now  wet  enough  not  to  suffer 
for  rain  for  a  long  time.  Wheat  is  doing 
nicely.  G.  w.  G. 

Illinois. 

Champaign,  Champaign  Co  ,  June  11. — 
The  season  here  is  cold  and  backward ; 
good  for  grass,  small  grains,  and  vegetables  ; 
but  bad  for  corn,  which,  for  its  best  develop¬ 
ment,  requires  00  days  of  au  average  mean 
temperature  of  75  degrees  Fahr.  We  have 
had  no  excess  of  rain  for  the  east-side  of  the 
State,  but  we  expect  soon  to  see  it.  b.  f.  j. 
Minnesota. 

Mentor,  Polk  Co.,  June  18. — Wheat  and  all 
small  grains  have  had  a  splendid  chance  thus 
far  this  season.  Our  prospects  for  good  crops, 
at  present,  are  the  very  best.  Cold  weather 
and  sufficient  moisture  all  through  the  spring 
months  helped  grain  to  sprout  and  stool  nice¬ 
ly.  Meadows  and  pastures  were  very  late, 
but  are  making  a  fine  growth  now.  The  pros¬ 
pect  for  good  crops  of  small  fruits  is  good. 
Vegetables  would  be  good  if  it  were  not  for 
the  unusually  large  number  of  cut  worms  and 
the  small  turnip  fly;  between  them  both  we 
have  considerable  difficulty  iu  getting  any 
stand  of  vegetables.  The  blood-thirsty  mos_ 
quito  is  also  out  in  full  force.  f.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

Watertown,  Jefferson  Co.,  June  19. — The 
season  here  is  about  an  average  one  for  earli¬ 
ness.  Crops  will  be  cut  short  from  drought 
somewhat,  as  we  have  had  but  91-100  of  an 
inch  of  rain  during  the  past  six  weeks. 

d.  s.  M. 

Oregon. 

Spikenard,  Jackson  Co.  —  Crops  in  the 
Rogue  River  Valley  promise  well.  Wheat, 
fair ;  corn,  very  fine ;  potatoes, far  over  an  aver¬ 
age — no  potato  bugs  here.  The  fruit  crops  are 
simply  immense;  all  kinds  are  over-abundant. 
We  raise  everything  except  the  citrus  fruits. 
This  valley  will  soou  be  one  continuous  or¬ 
chard;  we  have  no  fruit  pests.  Things  are 
booming.  Immigration  is  strong.  Land  is 

not  high  yet.  s.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Scottsville,  Wyoming  Co.,  June  18th. — 
We  are  having  one  of  the  most  severe  droughts 
that  we  have  experienced  for  years.  The 
grass  crop  is  nearly  ruined,  and  oats  are  burn 
ing  up.  Corn  very  small  aud  a  poor  stand, 
We  have  had  only  one  light  shower  since  spring 
cleared  off,  and  unless  we  have  rain  soon  all 
summer  crops  will  be  destroyed.  Last  year 
we  had  abundant  crops  of  peaches,  apples 
pears,  aud  small  fruits,  and  a  fine  growing  sea¬ 
son  for  everything.  This  year  peach  trees  are 
nearly  all  dead.  There  are  no  pears,  and 
scarcely  any  apples,  and  it  looks  now  as 
though  there  would  be  a  total  failure.  There 
has  been  plenty  of  rain  in  some  sections  of  this 
State.  I  have  a  plot  two  rods  by  six  planted 
to  potatoes  on  the  Rural  trench  system,  and 
the  vines  are  over  one  foot  high,  while  those 
planted  in  hills  are  not  over  six  inches  in 
bight.  Is  not  this  conclusive  that  the  Rural 
trench  method  is  the  one  to  adopt  ?  No  fertili¬ 
zers  were  used  except  air-slaked  lime  and  sul 
phur  to  prevent  scab.  Ground  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion.  J.  Gr.  F. 

Fayette  Co.,  June  18.— Owing  to  the  good 
weather  for  wheat  the  last  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  the  crop  has  greatly  improved,  aud 
looks  30  per  cent  better  than  it  did  60  days 
ago,  but  it  is  two  weeks  late  as  well  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  crops.  Corn  is  jusc  fairly  started. 
Garden  stuff  is  very  backward.  About  three 
times  the  usual  amount  of  potatoes  were  plant¬ 
ed  this  spring;  but  on  account  of  bad  seed 
the  crop  does  not  look  as  if  there  would 
be  half  the  average  yield.  Fruits  of  all  kinds, 
except  cherries,  will  be  pleaty  unless  some¬ 
thing  yet  destroys  them.  b.  r. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Philadelphia 
Press  for  the  information  that  the  laws 
governing  a  married  woman’s  property  have 
been  amended  within  the  last  year  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Under  this  later  legis¬ 
lation,  her  earnings  belong  to  her  absolutely. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  the  most  freely  discussed  woman  in 
literature,  during  the  past  few  months,  is  Miss 
Amfclie  Rives  of  Virginia,  who  has  surely 
suffered  as  much  from  the  absurd  flatteries 
of  her  friends  as  from  the  harshness  of  ad¬ 
verse  critics.  She  was  married  on  June  14th 
to  Mr.  Chanler,  of  Now  York,  a  man  of  good 
fortune,  aud  social  standing ;  it  is  not  known 
whether  she  intends  to  continue  her  literal  y 
work  or  not. 

*  *  * 

In  an  address  on  public  charities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  hospital  work,  Dr.  Wiley  of  New 
York,  said  that  it  was  very  hard  to  do  good 
without  doing  harm  at  the  same  time;  in 
helping  people  we  often  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  help  themselves,  or  destroy 
their  willingness  to  do  so.  Don’t  we  often  see 
that  in  the  household?  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
set  a  little  girl  right  when  her  “gathers”  won’t 
go  into  the  apron  band  all  right,  than  just  to 
watch  her  struggles,  and  tell  her  how  it 
ought  to  go.  But  the  girl  who  is  always 
helped  over  such  rough  places  is  apt  to  be  as 
helpless  at  eighteen  as  at  eight.  We  are 
all  the  better  for  a  liltle  discipline,  even  if 
we  only  learn  to  conquer  Fate  in  the  form  of 
a  cooking  stove. 

*  *  *• 

We  have  been  studying  a  new  mantel  deco¬ 
ration,  which  gives  quite  an  air  to  a  simple 
room.  Across  the  wall  above  the  mantel  is  a 
curtain  which  extends  from  the  ceiling  to  with¬ 
in  a  foot  of  the  shelf.  It  is  shirred  at  top  and 
bottom  on  draw-strings,  which  are  an  inch 
from  the  edge,  so  that  the  curtain  is  finished 
with  a  little  frill,  just  like  an  old-fashioned 
window-curtain.  This  curtain  is  of  olive-green 
Florentine  drapery,  a  soft,  cotton  stuff  with  a 
silky  finish.  Draped  loosely  over  the  shelf, 
and  meeting  the  curtain  at  the  back,  is  a  scarf 
made  of  a  single  breadth  of  figured  scrim, 
cream  ground  with  a  large  artistic  pattern  of 
olive.  It  hangs  in  folds,  longer  at  one  end 
than  the  other.  On  the  shirred  curtain  at  the 
back  some  pictures  are  arranged  irregularly — 
delicate  water-colors  in  flat,  gold  frames,  and 
a  few  pretty  China  plates.  It  is  really  a  very 
pretty  arrangement,  giving  a  lofty  look  to  the 
room;  yet  it  is  quite  inexpensive,  as  the  com¬ 
bined  cost  of  the  drapery  was  but  a  trifle  over 
one  dollar. 


ASPIRATIONS  IN  HOMESPUN. 


FOURTH  LETTER. 

If  we  girls  are  not  edified  by  the  late  Do¬ 
mestic  Economy  Special  issue,  we  must 
surely  be  beyond  instruction.  The  life  of 
the  average  farmer’s  daughter  was  discussed 
with  such  impartial  justice  that  while  our 
failings  received  the  right  disapproval,  our 
virtues  were  fully  appreciated. 

A  good  many  of  us  are  discontented,  I’m 
afraid.  When  I  was  16  I  thought  my  lonely 
country  life  a  veritable  imprisonment;  I  long¬ 
ed  for  society  and  the  ease  that  wealth 
brings.  Now,  though  still  on  the  sunny  side 
of  39,  I  think  an  active  country  life  the  hap¬ 
piest  form  of  living.  If  we  cau  only  drudge 
along  in  one  unceasing  round  of  toil,  we  are 
likely  to  feel  shut  in  and  lonely.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  experience,  the  most  discontented 
couutry  girls  are  those  who  have  the  least  to 
do.  They  probably  have  little  spending  mon¬ 
ey,  and  little  change  or  society;  but  if  their 
brains  as  well  as  hands  were  occupied  they 
would  not  feel  this  deprivation  so  keenly. 
A  girl  who  is  acquainted  with  the  26  letters 
of  the  alphabet  can  acquire  plenty  of  friends 
through  them. 

The  old  poet  sings : 

“Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  nor  Iron  bars  a 
cage: 

Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take  these  for  au  hermi¬ 
tage.” 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  a  secluded  couu¬ 
try  place  should  seem  the  prison  some  of  us 
are  disposed  to  make  it.  How  many  of  you 
Rural  maids  have  read  Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe’s  essays  entitled  “The  Duties  of  Wo¬ 
men?”  I  fear  a  good  many  would  be  apt  to 
call  the  book  “poky maybe  it  is  not  as  en¬ 
grossing  as  one  of  Mrs.  Alphabet  South  worth’s 
novels.  But  it  contains  more  actual  femi¬ 
nine  philosophy  than  any  other  book  I  know, 
aud  though  written  by  a  woman  belonging  to 
the  so-called  “strong-minded”  section,  it  incul¬ 
cates  all  the  softer  and  more  domestic  virtues 
that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  any  girl  could  read  that  book  without 
feeling  as  if  she  had  some  work  to  do — some  aim 
and  purpose— even  if  she  was  shut  up  iu  a  little 
country  place.  For  my  part,  I  should  think 
more  of  a  girl  who  studied  up  practical  agricul- 
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ture,  so  tbat  sh“  could  talk  intelligently  to  her 
father  on  the  subject  absorbing  his  attention, 
than  of  one  who  confined  her  studies  to  the 
belles-lettres,  in  which  lie  could  not  take  an  in¬ 
terest.  Too  often  we  see  families  where  each 
one  pursues  some  separate  interest  without 
any  thought  of  the  rest.  No  wonder  that  out 
of  this  mutual  selfishness  and  lack  of  sympa¬ 
thy  a  lasting  discontent  arises.  Mrs.  Chick 
says,  in  Dombey  and  Son,  “If  I  were  asked 
what  people  are  born  into  this  world  for,  I 
should  say,  to  make  an  effort.”  I  should 
amend  Mrs.  Chick,  and  say  we  were  born  to 
sympathize  with  one  another  and  this  sym¬ 
pathy  should  begin  at  home,  cottage  maid. 

A  BUNCH  OF  POSIES. 


s.  c. 


They  were  faded  posies,  too,  and  only  clover 
blossoms  at  that,  but  this  wife  of  many  a  year 
touched  them  as  tenderly  and  as  lovingly  as 
if  they  had  been  the  rarest  exotics. 

“Juck  brings  me  flowers  now  as  regularly 
as  he  did  during  the  days  of  our  courtship,” 
she  explained  as  she  dropped  the  dead  flowers 
into  her  rose-jar.  “Sometimes  it  is  only  a 
bunch  of  daisies,  or  butter-cups,  or  clover 
blossoms,  gathered  on  the  way  home  from  the 
dopot ;  ho  doesn’t  always  havo  the  money  to 
buy  hot-house  flowers,  but  every  Saturday 
night  I  have  flowers  of  some  kind.  Somehow 
I  fancy  it  keeps  our  love  young.  With  every 
bunch  of  flowers  he  brings  me,  I  see  in  him 
again  my  old-time  lover.  For  a  long  time  I 
dried  and  kept  them  all,  until  the  idea  of  a 
rose-jar  occurred  to  me,  and  now  the  odors 
that  perfume  my  room  are  fragrant  to  me 
with  sweet  memories  as  well. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  things  we  do,  as  the 
things  we  leave  undone,  that  break  hearts  in 
this  world.  Many  a  woman  who  would  loyally 
assuro  you  that  her  husband  was  one  of  the 
best  and  kindest,  is  yet  slowly  but  surely  dy¬ 
ing  of  simple  heart-starvation.  Just  ask  your¬ 
self  how  many  years  it  is  since  you  have  told 
your  wife  any  of  the  pretty  nothings  that  won 
her  heart.  Was  it  fair  to  praise  her  soft  brown, 
or  bonnie  blue  eyes  before  marriage,  and 
afterwards  be  perfectly  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  eyes  at  all  ?  Pay  her  one  of  the 
old  compliments,  and  see  if  her  cheek  does  not 
blush  as  rosily  as  in  the  old  days,  although  it 
be  somewhat  faded  in  your  service. 

Being  a  lone,  loin  spinster  myself,  I  haven’t 
anything  to  do  except  watcli  and  criticise 
other  people,  and  1  know  quite  well  that  just 
now  I  am  only  talking  of  one  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion;  but  I  shall  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  I  know  of  more  than  one  husband  who 
keeps  up  the  sweet  old  ways.  I  know  of  one 
who,  after  a  married  life  of  45  years,  kisses 
his  wife’s  hand  as  gallantly  as  ho  could  have 
done  nearly  a  half  century  ago.  If  they  walk 
in  their  garden  together,  he  gathers  a  rose  and 
gives  it  to  her  with  quaint,  old-fashioned 
courtesy.  He  opens  the  door  for  her  when 
she  leaves  the  room,  and  rises  to  hand  her  the 
easiest  seat  when  she  enters.  They  have  known 
great  sorrows,  as  must  needs  come  to  most 
people,  but  you  feel  that  grief  has  only  driven 
them  closer  together;  even  poverty  has  not 
shaken  their  love.  Whether  she  be  in  kitchen 
or  drawingroom,  this  dear  lady  is  still  queen 
of  her  husband’s  heart. 

Most  women  accept  too  readily  whatever 
degree  of  affection  their  husbands  choose  to 
bestow  upon  them.  They  make  no  effort  to 
compel  a  tribute  of  love  by  showing  how  much 
they  appreciate  little  attentions.  A  woman 
must  make  herself  companionable  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  or  she  will  soon  sink  into  the  household 
drudge,  and  if  she  makes  herself  such  a  one, 
she  will  receive  the  treatment  which  usually 
falls  to  the  position. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

A.  G. 

“A  sudden  thought  strikes  me:  let  us  swear  an  eter¬ 
nal  friendship.” 

Some  one  has  said  that  friendship  has  all  the 
qualities  of  love  except  love’s  inconstancy, 
basing  the  sentiment  doubtless  on  that  pretty 
conceit  of  the  poets,  who  have  called  friend¬ 
ship  “love  without  the  wings.”  Certainly  it 
is  far  less  apt  to  fly  away,  as  love  has  a  habit 
of  doing.  No  one  except  a  very  inexperienced 
lover,  in  the  first  transports  of  his  passion, 
ever  dreamed  of  swearing  an  eternal  love. 

‘•Love  is  ilower-llkc; 

Friendship  u  sheltering  tree.” 
says  Coleridge,  and  the  poets  have  ever  been 
ready  to  sing  the  praises  of  this  sentiment, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Goldsmith,  who 
found  it  only  “a  shade  that  follows  wealth  or 
fame  ”  There  are  false  friendships  as  well  as 
false  loves,  but  it  is  only  the  genuine  article 
with  which  we  have  to  deal;  not  the  give-and- 
take  friendships  where  either  party  is  always 
afraid  of  giving  more  than  he  receives.  There 
is  a  largeness  about  a  true  friendship  that  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  such  niggardliness.  In 
friendship  as  in  love,  there  are  few  who  under¬ 


stand  it  in  its  finest  meaning;  few  who  are 
as  capable  of  the  quixotism  of  friendship  as 
Henriette  Cannet,  who  wished  to  change 
clothes  with  Madame  Roland  and  remain  a 
prisoner  in  her  place. 

The  friendship  that  results  from  living  in 
the  same  house  or  block,  which  necessarily 
entails  more  or  less  community  of  interests, 
such  as  discussing  bills-of  fare,  past  or  future, 
the  latest  sweet  thing  in  bonnets,  or  how  we 
shall  remodel  last  season’s  gown,  is  merely 
the  result  of  circumstances,  and  not  friend¬ 
ship  at  all.  “Confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
your  friend,  and  a  conviction  that  ho  is  great¬ 
er  than  he  seems,”  says  a  writer,  “is  the  true 
test  of  friendship.”  A  true  friendship  is  a 
religion,  rather  than  a  sentiment.  It  is  be¬ 
yond  the  influence  of  dyspepsia  or  a  want  of 
circulation,  although  Sydney  Smith  says 
“Old  friendships  may  be  destroyed  by  toasted 
cheese.”  Only  those  friendships  which  are 
the  deliberate  choice  of  a  thoughtful  mind, 
and  not  the  make-shifts  of  an  unoccupied 
heart,  are  generous  and  true. 

The  love  that  is  not  based  on,  or  the  out¬ 
growth  of  friendship,  is  apt  to  have  a  mighty 
uncertain  time  of  it.  Look  around  among 
your  friends,  and  who  so  happy  as  those  who 
are  friends  as  well  as  lovers 

“I  shall  never  marry  for  love,”  said  a  wise 
young  cynic  of  eighteen,  “but  for  money,  for 
then  I  shall  know  what  I  am  getting,  where¬ 
as  if  I  marry  for  love,  I  only  know  what  I 
don’t  get.”  But,  alas!  riches  as  well  as  love 
have  a  fashion  of  taking  to  themselves  wings, 
and  then  what  will  my  fair  philosopher  have. 
It  is  neither  love  nor  money  that  makes  the 
world  go  round.  It  is  work.  And  it  is  neither 
love  nor  money  alone  that  will  make  the 
happy  marriage,  unless  the  love  includes  a 
sincere  and  honest  friendship,  and  then  if  the 
money  is  thrown  in,  why  it  may  not  do  any 
harm. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Parker  says  that  in  America  every  one  gets 
a  mouthful  of  education,  ami  no  one  gets  a 

full  meal . 

A  deaf  and  dumb  person  being  asked  to 
give  his  idea  of  forgiveness,  took  his  pencil 
and  wrote:  “It  is  the  sweetness  which  flowers 

yield  when  trampled  upon.” . 

Fortitude  is  the  guard  and  support  of  the 
other  virtues;  without  courage  a  man  will 
scarcely  keep  steady  to  his  duty,  and  fill  up 

the  character  of  a  truly  worthy  man . 

Some  men  are  always  looking  back  to  the 
time  of  their  conversion  instead  of  forward  to 

their  duty . . . 

This  life  is  like  a  bale  of  silk  on  a  loom, 
that  winds  itself  up  as  fast  as  it  is  woven. 
You  do  not  know  what  the  figure  is  until  it 
has  been  taken  off  and  unrolled;  then  you 
begin  to  see  what  it  is.  This  life  weaves;  the 

other  life  reveals .  . 

Wild  flowers  are  the  alphabetof  theangels, 
whereby  they  write  on  hills  and  fields  mys¬ 
terious  truths  .  . 

A  year  of  pleasure  passes  like  a  fleeting 
breeze,  but  a  moment  of  sorrow  seems  an  age 

of  pain . 

He  that  hath  climbed  the  rocks  can  alone 

tell  you  the  secrets  of  the  rough  ascent . 

As  reasonably  expect  oaks  from  a  mush¬ 
room  bed  as  great  and  durable  profits  from 

small  and  hasty  efforts . 

Prof.  Hardy  says  strong  character,  like 
strong  muscle,  comes  from  activity,  from 
warfare,  not  retreat . 

Virtue  consists  in  making  desire  subordin¬ 
ate  to  duty,  passion  to  principle.  The  pillars 
of  character  are  moderation,  temperance, 
chastity,  simplicity,  self-control;  its  method 

is  self-denial . 

Happy  is  he  who  has  learned  this  one  thing 
— to  do  the  plain  duty  of  the  moment  quickly 

and  cheerfully,  whatever  it  may  be . 

There  is  often  room  for  much  courage  of 
speech — courage  not  so  much  to  maintain 

opinions  as  to  confess  ignorance. . . . . 

A  certain  amount  of  opposition  is  a  great 
help  to  a  man.  Kites  rise  against  tho  wind 
and  not  with  the  wind.  Even  a  head  wind  is 
better  than  none.  No  man  ever  worked  his 
passage  anywhere  in  a  dead  calm.  Let  no 
man  wax  pale,  therefore,  because  of  opposi¬ 
tion;  opposition  is  wtat  he  wants  and  must 

have,  to  bo  good  for  anything  . 

Moody  says  if  he  could  go  down  to  his 
grave  and  have  it  honestly  written  abovo  it, 
“He  did  what  he  could,”  he  would  rather 
have  it  than  a  monument  of  gold  reaching  to 
heaven.  Do  all  the  good  you  can,  to  all  the 

people  you  can,  as  long  as  ever  you  can . 

The  Boston  Congregationalist  tells  of  a 
young  man  who,  appearing  before  an  examin¬ 
ing  committee,  was  asked  how  he  knew  that  he 
was  converted,  “I  find  it  easier  to  control  my 
temper,”  was  the  modest  reply.  And  another 
young  map  tp  wjigm  f\  similar  question  wag 


once  put  said  that  he  could  get  along  better 
with  his  employer . 

Lytman  Abbot  says  if  a  man  builds,  nature 
straightway  sets  to  work  to  undo  his  build¬ 
ing.  Rust  eats  into  the  iron  and  decay  into 
the  wood,  and  little  by  little  time  ravages  and 
destroys.  But  if  a  man  plants,  nature  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  complete  bis  unfinished  work.  He 
sows  a  seed,  and  behold  wheat;  be  plants  a 
cutting,  and  behold  a  tree.  Such  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  working  alone  and  working 
with  God . 

In  the  Christian  at  Work  we  find  this  excel¬ 
lent  bit  of  philosophy:  “Good  thoughts,  good 
motives,  good  companionship,  are  the  in¬ 
fluences  that  mould  the  mind  into  a  form  of 
real  and  lasting  beauty.  An  impure  heart,  a 
foul  and  diseased  imagination  will  discover 
themselves  in  the  outward  features,  in  spite 
of  all  that  art  or  skillful  dissimulation  can  do. 
And  there  is  nothing  more  repulsive  or  hid¬ 
eous  to  view  than  a  corrupt,  sin-disfigured 
character  brought  into  sharp  contrast  by  the 
weak  and  shallow  disguises  of  cosmetics 
and  gaudy  attire.  Meekness,  patience,  kind¬ 
ness,  charitableness,  a  self  denying  spirit — 
these  are  tho  vestments  of  tho  highest  type  of 
beauty — the  kind  which  commands  not  only 
the  admiration  of  the  best  of  men,  but  is  ad¬ 
mired  by  God  himself.” . 
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KITCHEN  TALKS.  ' 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

‘Oh!  “dark  side  of  farming,”  I  said  impat¬ 
iently,  “get  thee  behind  me!”  The  bees 
hummed  contentedly  as  they  worked  for  me; 
the  birds  sang  sweetly  as  they  flitted  here  and 
there  among  the  trees;  the  flowers  blossomed 
everywhere  for  me,  and  the  river  murmured 
refreshingly: 

Oh  land  of  fields  and  hillsides! 

Oh  vrass  so  fresh  and  green. 

With  blossoming  orchards  around  me, 

And  clover  blooms  between: 

With  heavenly  peace  and  plenty, 

‘‘With  milk  and  honey  blest,” 

I  Joy  In  your  completeness. 

And  say  your  paths  are  best. 

When  I  married,  my  husband  was  on  a 
rented  farm,  none  the  less  so  because  his  fath¬ 
er  owned  it.  Seven  years  afterward  a  settle¬ 
ment  among  his  family  gave  him  little  credit 
for  his  years  of  improvement,  and  put  upon 
us  a  heavy  debt  to  be  paid  to  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  It  was  unexpected,  and 
would  liaye  stunned  some  people;  but  if  we 
had  nothing  else,  we  had  brave  hearts, 
and  determined  to  work  together  to  clear  our 
farm.  Nowadays  I  look  back  in  wonder  at 
myself,  and  cannot  understand  how  we  had 
the  courage  to  face  it,  and  I  think  the  mutual 
trust  in  each  other,  and  the  encouragement 
we  gave  each  to  the  other,  were  more  help 
than  anything  else.  So  the  debt  was  paid  soon 
aftor  our  sixth  child  was  born,  and  while  the 
eldest  boy  was  only  able  to  do  small  chores 
about  the  barn  and  stable.  Since  that  time 
we  have  had  our  lights  and  shadows;  poor 
crops  have  intervened,  and  the  usual  ex¬ 
penses  attendant  upon  a  large  family  have 
been  ours;  but  we  have  been  able  to  pay  our 
debts,  and  live  in  comfort.  Indeed  the  actual 
living  expenses  of  our  home  would  cost  a 
fortune  in  a  city,  for  wo  are  able  to  bo  very 
lavish  in  our  fruits  and  flowers  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  to  enjoy  the  refinements  of 
life  as  well.  Books  and  pictures,  with  many 
of  the  tasteful  additions  to  a  homo  so  dear  to 
the  artistic-loving  soul,  have  fallen  to  our 
share,  and  though  we  all  work,  it  is  with  a 
view  to  improvement  in  our  pleasant  home. 
Only  one  drawback  has  been  a  source  of 
trouble  to  us— the  inferior  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  depriving  our  boys  of  tho  opportunity  of 
acquiring  knowledge  at  home.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  serious  drawback  now  when  I 
see  what  men  colleges  and  high  schools  can 
turn  out,  some  of  them  prematurely  old  in 
everything  but  goodness.  Then  I  prefer  the 
simple  and  pure  life  and  manners  of  my  coun¬ 
try  boys,  who  have  no  time  to  learn  the 
evil  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and,  instead 
of  being  thankful  that  our  daughters  have 
“not  married  farmers,”  I  think  it  is  better  to 
teach  them  not  to  be  ashamed  of  their  father’s 
profession,  or  to  take  it  into  consideration. 
Better  a  good,  honest  farmer  than  a  specula¬ 
tor;  better  for  our  girls  to  trust  the  hand  of 
a  man  toil-worn  and  practical  in  the  needs  of 
every-day  life,  than  one  who  is  looking  out 
for  au  easy  method  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

There  is  no  "brighter,”  happier  fife  in  this 
world  than  tljat  of  ^  young  couple  out  of  debt 
in  a  new  home,  when  they  can  show  their  own 
tastes  in  making  an  Edep  for  themselves,  and 
as  years  roll  by  and  they  have  to  remember 
when  and  where  each  improvement  was 
made,  it  is  a  source  of  great  and  constant 
pleasure.  “We  planted  that  orchard  the  year 


our  last  baby  boy  was  born,”  I  sometimes 
say,  “and  I  carried  him  out  when  he  was  only 
three  weeks  old  and  put  his  tiny  hands  around 
a  tree  that  was  named  for  him  there.”  “The 
old  pear  tree  that  stood  here,  died  the  fall  our 
baby  died.”  “We  put  out  a  new  row  of  roses 
the  j’ear  little  Ruth  came  to  us.”  I  say  these 
things  sometimes  to  my  friends  and  they  seem 
like  milestones  along  our  life  path.  The  trees 
that  were  so  discouragingly  small  have  now 
a  cooling  shadow  from  the  heat  of  summer 
for  us;  the  children  who  were  so  helpless  on 
our  hands  in  childhood  havo  long  been  able 
to  help  us,  and  with  each  succeeding  year  we 
strive  to  give 

“An  added  beauty  to  the  earth.” 

If  children  are  brought  up  with  simple  tastes 
in  childhood,  they  need  not  become  so  very 
expensive  as  they  grow  up.  But  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  children  nowa-days  get  so  much  while 
they  are  small,  and.  become  accustomed  to 
such  luxury  that  there  is  really  nothing  left 
for  them  as  they  grow  older,  and  they  are 
likely  to  develop  an  extravagant,  discontent¬ 
ed  spirit.  Contentment  is  a  lesson  that  should 
be  early  taught,  aud  associates  should  be 
watched,  and  young  people  guarded  from 
contact  with  those  who  are  spendthrift  or 
careless.  Make  companions  of  the  boys  and 
girls  as  they  grow  up;  let  them  know  your 
income  so  far  as  to  see  tho  justice  of  any  de¬ 
privation:  but,  as  the  Rural  says,  in  its  wise 
editorial,  never  get  into  debt.  It  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  a  farmer’s  troubles.  Giv¬ 
en  a  clear  farm,  good  water,  willing  hands 
and  strong  arms,  and  a  young  farmer  is  in¬ 
deed  a  king  among  men. 


Three  things  that  every  hostess  should 
avoid:  Making  excuses  about  the  food,  over¬ 
loading  the  table,  and  the  insisting  on  guests 
eating  more  than  they  really  wish. 

A  SUNDAY  EVENING  SUPPER. 

It  was  an  impromptu  affair,  and  wouldn’t 
be  worth  mentioning,  but  that  it  may  help 
some  sister  who  is  caught  in  a  like  emergency. 
We  had  taken  an  early  mid-afternoon  dinner, 
and  were  counting  on  an  English  supper  of 
bread  and  butter  and  tea.  My  last  importa¬ 
tion  from  Castle  Garden  had  left  me.  She 
wanted  “liberty.”  I  only  gave  her  every 
Thursday  afternoon,  every  other  Sunday,  and 
three  evenings  a  week.  I  had  gone  to  church 
in  the  morning,  and  Charlie — the  dear,  good 
fellow — had  remained  at  home  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  were  too  small  to  go.  He  had 
officiated  as  cook  as  well  as  nurse,  and  so  my 
cupboard  was  more  in  the  condition  of  Dame 
Hubbard’s  than  usual. 

The  bell  rang,  and  I  ushered  in  a  party  of 
six  friends  who  just  ran  in  to  take  me  by  “sur¬ 
prise,”  because  they  “didn’t  want  to  put  me 
to  any  trouble.”  When  will  people  learn 
that  surprise  parties  are  to  a  housekeeper  what 
the  incursions  of  the  Vandals  were  to  the 
Romans. 

1  have  learned  the  lesson  which  every 
woman  learns  sooner  or  later — of  conversing 
with  my  guests  in  an  intelligible  manner, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  am  mentally  wan¬ 
dering  through  every  recess  of  my  larder.  I 
don’t  claim  that  it  is  au  easy  lesson  to  learn, 
or  an  easy  thing  to  do.  There  is  a  mental 
wear  and  tear  about-it  that  leaves  its  murk  on 
a  woman’s  face.  There  wasn’t  time  for  it  to 
deeply  furrow  my  brow,  for  Charlie,  who  has 
“one  man’s  wit,  aud  all  men’s  wisdom,”  said 
in  an  undertone  as  he  passed  me,  “Pone  and 
Welsh  rarebit.”  This  is  one  of  Charlie’s  com¬ 
binations,  who,  by-the-way,  has  such  a  decided 
turn  for  gastronomy,  that  had  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  cuisine  earlier  in  life  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  made  more  money  than  ho 
ever  will  by  writing  books. 

I  feel  that  I  am  quito  at  home — “all  there,” 
as  the  boys  say — when  there  is  pone  to  be 
made,  having  been  instructed  in  its  myster¬ 
ies  by  a  real  old  Southern  auntie,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Gen.  Robert  Lee.  I  am 
one  of  the  cooks  who  don't  measure;  I  take  a 
“handful”  which  is  bewildering  to  an  ama¬ 
teur,  so  I  will  try  to  make  my  directions  as 
explicit  as  possible.  Sift  a  large  baudful  of 
flour — you  can’t  go  far  wrong  on  that  unless 
your  fist  is  very  small,  in  which  case  you 
must  take  two,  and  in  any  case  you  niusn’t 
close  your  fist,  let  it  be  an  open-handed  hand¬ 
ful.  Sift  this  with  four  times  tho  quantity  of 
flue  meal,  and  two  small  teaspoonfuls  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Beat  three  eggs  with  three 


When  Buoy  was  sick,  wc  Rave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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small  teacupfuls  of  water.  You  may  not 
know  that  eggs  are  very  quickly  beaten  light 
if  water  is  added  to  them.  Stir  in  the  mixed 
flour  and  meal,  and  if  the  batter  is  not  as  stiff 
as  ordinary  corn-cake  batter,  add  a  little 
more  meal.  A  teaspoonful  of  suit  must  be 
added  to  the  eggs.  For  shortening  use  the 
essence  of  ham.  This  is  only  to  be  obtained 
from  a  roast  ham,  and  one  roasted  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  way  of  this  old  Auntie,  which  was 
such  a  good  one  that  I  will  digress  right  here 
to  tell  you  of  it:  Boil  a  ham  until  the  skin 
can  be  quite  easily  taken  off.  After  that 
place  it  in  a  rather  slow  oven ;  the  fat  that 
oozes  from  it  is  called  “essence”  and  is  the 
best  shortening  for  any  kind  of  corn-bread,  or 
muflius.  Use  two  tablespoonfuls  of  this 
melted  aud  stirred  in  at  the  last. 

It  was  Charlie  who  discovered,  as  I  hinted 
before,  that  Welsh  rarebit  was  an  especially 
appetizing  concomitant  of  pone.  Every  one 
knows  how  to  make  it,  so  I  will  ouly  tell 
you  that  my  supper, with  the  addition  of  sliced 
bam  roasted. as  above,  canned  fruit,  and  tea, 
was  voted  a  great  success.  mhs.  c.  h. 

WHY  HER  HEALTH  IB  GOOD. 

I  am  always  interested  when  the  Rural 
girls  talk  about  their  brothers,  especially  good 
ones.  I  belonged  to  a  family  of  old-fashioned 
size  myself,  and  I  remember  with  keen  plea' 
sure  how  my  three  big  brothers  used  to  staud 
between  myself  and  our  sedate  mother  when 
she  used  to  shake  her  head  over  my  romping 
propensities.  “  Let  her  run  and  jump,  mo¬ 
ther,”  they  would  say  ;  “that  is  what  makes 
women  worth  having.”  Accordingly  I  used 
to  climb  fences  or  trees  as  handily  as  a  boy, 
and  could  run,  when  necessary,  with  the  best. 
To  be  sure,  I  used  to  feel  rather  conscience- 
stricken  when  my  mother,  used  to  the  quiet 
behavior  of  my  two  oldest  sisters,  would  look 
grave  and  wish  that  I  would  bo  more  wo¬ 
manly  l  a  girl  of  ten,  who  could  hardly  endure 
to  have  my  clothes  tight  enough  to  touch  me, 
as  it  seemed  to  take  away  my  breath;  but 
my  admiring  brothers  encouraged  my  ac¬ 
tive  habits.  I  believe  that  breathing 
the  pure  air  of  the  country  and  gratifying  a 
keen  love  of  nature  by  constant  association 
with  her  works,  developed  an  endurance  in 
my  constitution,  that  has  smce  then  carried 
me  safely  through  years  of  care  and  steady 
hard  work  on  a  farm,  and  the  rearing  of  a 
family  of  my  own,  and  has  left  me  with  the 
spirit  to  enjoy  life  now  as  well  as  in  those 
early  days  or  better.  Each  returning  spring 
gives  me  the  same  delight,  in  the  early 
flowers  and  beautiful  landscapes,  which  I  en¬ 
joyed  so  much  long  years  rgo.  I  have  always 
felt  as  if  there  «as  a  special  link  between  me 
and  nature,  else  why  should  her  charms  give 
me  such  delight.  BETSEY  TROTWOOD. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  FERNERY. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  talk  on  wild 
flowers  in  a  late  Rural.  Our  wild  flowers 
are  certainly  very  beautiful,  and  each  little 
lass  knows  her  own  special  favorite.  (How  I 
recall  with  what  eager  delight  wo  youngsters 
used  to  scour  the  meadows  for  the  first  crow¬ 
foot  violet  and  blue-bell!)  But,  to  my  mind, 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  to  the  fern,  with  its 
beautiful,  feathery  foliage.  There  are  a  great 
many  varieties  of  this  lovely  plant,  but  as  I’m 
not  much  of  a  botanist,  I’m  almost  afraid  to 
attempt  to  air  my  Latin  names  But  it  does 
not  matter  much,  for  all  the  little  country 
boys  and  girls  know  the  fern. 

At  homo  eac  i  one  of  us  children  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  plot  given  us  to  make  a  garden.  We  could 
plant  whatever  we  liked  best,  and  take  care  of 
it  just  as  we  pleased.  My  especial  delight  was 
a  rockery  devoted  to  ferns  and  columbines. 
These  plants  abound  in  the  woods,  among  the 
rocks,  and  along  the  streams,  so  all  we  had  to 
do  was  to  build  the  rockery  and  then  go  to  the 
woods  for  them.  They  come  up  every  season, 
and  so,  when  you  once  establish  a  rockery  of 
this  kind,  you  will  have  it  from  yeur  to  year. 

But  what  1  wanted  to  tell  you  was  how  we 
made  a  movable  fernery.  How  fresh  and 
pretty  it  was  all  through  the  winter!  How  it 
gave  us  a  glimpse  of  the  woods,  aud  cheered 
our  hearts  through  the  cold,  dark,  bleak  days! 
First  of  all,  we  got  (I  suppose  I  should  say 
procured)  the  very  largest  cheese-box  we  could 
find  in  the  village;  then  wo  made  a  visit  to  the 
woods,  aud  gathered  a  great  basketful  of  bark, 
just  us  rough  as  wo  could  get  it.  We  also 
burned  up  all  the  pretty  lichens  we  could  find 
on  the  old  fences  and  rocks.  While  we  girls 
were  doing  this,  Ned  filled  his  little  wheel  bar- 
iow  full  of  rich,  dark,  woody  earth.  Then  we 
started,  home,  well  laden,  looking  like  little 
tramps,  or  ‘  minties.”  With  the  aid  of  lath- 
nails  and  a  hammer  we  fastened  the  bark  all 
over  the  outside  of  the  cheese-box,  placing  it 
so  that  the  grain  would  run  up  and  down,  as 
on  the  trees;  next  we  tacked  the  lichens  on  to 
the  bark.  When  this  was  done  it  looked  as  if 
we  had  a  section  of  a  great  rouud  tree,  instead 
of  a  common  little  cheese- box, 


We  next  filled  it  with  the  earth  that  Ned 
had  brought  from  the  woods.  This  was  the 
first  day’s  work.  Next  day  we  went  to  the 
woods  again,  this  time  for  ferns.  With  trowel 
and  knives  we  dug  up  a  number  of  different 
varieties,  being  careful  to  take  as  much  earth 
as  possible,  and  also  to  get  the  plants  ns  small 
as  we  could.  (If  you  have  them  small  there  is 
not  so  much  danger  of  breaking  them.  If 
you  take  larger  ones  they  are  apt  to  wither  in 
the  moving  and  die  off.  Of  course,  if  the  root 
is  all  right  this  does  not  matter  much,  as 
they  soon  send  out  new  fronds,  but  then  you 
will  have  to  wait  for  your  fernery  to  look 
pretty.) 

We  planted  the  ferns  in  the  box,  and  also 
put  in  several  “  Runaway  Rob  ”  roots  ;  these 
latter  soon  spread  all  over  the  earth  aud  ran 
down  the  sides  of  the  box,  while  the  ferns 
sent  out  new  shoots  of  fresh-green — some  pale 
and  shadowy,  others  deep  and  dark. 

The  ferns  may  be  fastened  to  the  top  of  an 
old  stump  or  any  place  that  is  most  conven¬ 
ient  when  in  the  yard.  We  had  an  extra 
piano-stool,  so  took  the  cushion  off  and  placed 
the  box  upon  it.  The  stool  had  graceful,  curv¬ 
ing  legs,  so  was  in  keeping  with  the  fernery. 

We  watered  the  latter  plentifully  so  as  to 
keep  it  moist  all  the  time,  and  the  plants 
grew  luxuriantly  through  the  whole  winter. 
In  the  spring  we  set  it  out  in  the  garden. 
With  a  little  addition  of  new  bark  and  a  few 
more  bright  lichens  the  n«xt  fall,  it  was  still 
bright  and  fresh  for  the  coming  winter. 

Tho  pleasure  it  gave  was  well  worth  the 
little  amount  of  labor  it  took  to  make  it. 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  WASHING. 

While  visiting  with  some  friends  the 
other  day,  among  other  things  usually  dis¬ 
cussed  by  rural  ladies  was  the  business  of 
washing,  which  must  be  done  every  week  in 
all  well-regulated  families. 

Mrs.  .Sydney  rubbed  her  clothes  through 
two  waters,  using  plenty  of  soap  before  put¬ 
ting  them  into  the  boiler;  after  boiling  15  or 
20  minutes  they  were  taken  out  aud  rinsed  in 
plenty  of  water. 

Mrs.  Louie  put  her  clothes  into  a  tub  of 
clean,  cold  water  the  night  before  she  wanted 
to  wash.  The  brown  ones  were  rolled  into  a 
loose  bundle  anil  tucked  down  ono  side  by 
the  white  ones,  and  all  were  left  to  souk  over¬ 
night  together.  In  the  morning  they  were 
put  through  the  wringer,  and  the  white  ones 
were  put  into  the  boiler  of  hot  Suds,  and  boil¬ 
ed  15  or  20  minutes.  Then  they  were  taken 
out,  and  put  into  a  tub  of  warm  suds,  and 
rubbed  as  they  needed,  which,  in  most  cases, 
was  very  little.  While  these  were  being  rub¬ 
bed,  tho  brown  ones  were  in  the  boiler,  and 
when  they  came  out  the  blue  calico  dresses, 
aprons,  and  checked  shirts,  etc.,  were  put  in 
dry,  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  A  good 
deal  less  rubbing  was  required  than  in  tho  old 
way,  and  when  they  came  out  of  the  rubbing 
tub  they  were  rinsed,  and  those  that  needed 
it  were  starched,  and  they  went  on  to  the  line 
looking  clean,  in  less  time  than  it  used  to  take 
to  rub  them  through  one  suds. 

“Well,  now  can  you  tell  me  how  to  do  up 
my  lace  curtains*”  said  Mrs.  Sidney.  I  replied 
that  I  could  tell  her  how  I  used  to  do  mine 
when  I  lived  with  my  brother,  forsince  I  have 
lived  here,  I’ve  not  had  any  experience  with 
them.  “After  washing  and  drying,  I  starch¬ 
ed  them  in  thick  boiled  starch  that  had  been 
pretty  well  blued,  and  then  spatted  them  be¬ 
tween  my  hands.  You  know  what  I  mean — 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  clear-starching,  til 
the  starch  is  thoroughly  and  evenly  worked 
into  the  lace  and  embroidery.  Then  I  pinned 
them  down  on  the  parlor  carpet,  puttiug  the 
pins  an  inch  apart.  Begin  on  the  straight 
side  and  pin  by  a  line  or  figure  in  the  carpet 
so  tho  lace  meshes  will  be  true;  then  pin  one 
end,  then  the  other  side,  stretching  to  its  na¬ 
tural  width,  then  across  the  other  end.  It 
used  to  take  about  half  an  hour  to  one  four 
yards  long.  I  always  left  them  till  the  next 
forenoon  before  taking  up.” 

“But  will  not  the  carpot  stain  the  lace?”  in¬ 
quired  Mrs.  Sidney. 

“Not  a  bit,  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pin 
down  on  a  well  swept  rag  carpet.  I  have 
tried  tacking  down  sheets  aud  pinning  the 
curtains  to  them;  but  they  never  looked  near¬ 
ly  as  well.  Even-old  curtains  that  have  begun 
to  break  look  enough  better  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  carpot- pinning.  Hand  wrought 
muslins  should  be  handled  the  same  way. 
They  will  then  look  as  they  do  when  pur¬ 
chased. 

The  first  washing  done  at  “Forest  Home,” 
after  that  visit,  was  done  after  Mrs.  Louie’s 
direction.  One  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
much  tho  cold  water  soak  and  the  wringer 
did  towards  cleansing  tho  soiled  garments. 
And  the  rest  of  the  work  was  indeed  much 
easier.  may  maple. 

TWO  BREAKFASL'  DISHES. 

The  Spuaish  families  of  Sau  Francisco  have 


a  way  of  poaching  eggs  that  is  very  delicious. 
Heat  an  earthern  dish  over  a  moderate  fire; 
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molt  in  it  a  good-sized  piece  of  butter;  add  a 
small  onion  minced  fine,  salt  and  pepper, 
minced  parsley,  and  a  very  little  finely  minced 
Chili  pepper.  Break  the  eggs  one  by  one  into 
the  boiling  butter,  and  turn  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  set,  using  great  care  not  to  break  the 
yelks.  Serve  very  hot  in  the  same  dish  in 
which  they  were  cooked. 

I  don’t  know  what  to  call  this  dish,  whose 
basis  is  mutton,  but  which  contains  so  many 
ingredients.  It  is  simply  a  hotch-potch,  but 
it  is  very  good.  Mince  a  large  onion  very  line, 
and  fry  with  butter  in  a  deep  frying-pan  until 
lightly  browned;  add  three  largo  lettuces 
pulled  in  pieces,  a  pint  bowlful  of  minced 
mutton,  a  cupful  of  boiling  broth,  and  two  of 
boiled  peas.  Season  liberally,  or  rather  taste¬ 
fully,  and  stir  to  prevent  burning.  When 
very  hot,  turn  out  on  to  a  hot  dish,  and  serve 
with  points  of  toast  around.  a.  g. 


WHY  LAMPS  EXPLODE. 

In  almost  every  daily  paper  one  may  read 
one  or  more  accounts  of  terrible  accidents 
resulting  from  the  explosion  of  kerosene  lanq  s, 
1  do  not  remember  ever  reading  why  such  ex¬ 
plosions  wore  supposed  to  have  occurred,  and 
the  natural  inference  is  that  the  oil  must  have 
been  below  the  standard.  This,  however,  is 
not  necessarily  the  case.  Lamps  that  stand 
half  filled  for  hours  before  being  lighted  aro 
dangerous.  The  oil  vapor  mingles  with  the 
air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lamps  and  forms 
an  explosive  mixture.  The  safe  thing  to  do  is 
to  fill  the  lamps  every  day  so  that  there  may 
be  no  room  in  them  for  this  explosive  mixture. 

_ _  K. 

VALUE  OF  HOT  MILK  AS  A  STIMU¬ 
LANT. 


If  the  tired  men,  and  women,  too,  who 
“brace  up”  on  beer  could  only  be  induced  to 
try  hot  milk  they  would  never  again  return 
to  such  unwholesome  stimulants.  It  must  be 
heated  as  hot  as  it  can  be  sipped ,  and  although 
it  will  bo  somewhat  less  acceptable  to  tho 
palate  on  account  of  the  fact  that  when  heat¬ 
ed  it  loses  its  sweetness,  still  the  promptness 
with  which  its  cordial  influence  will  be  felt 
will  be  appreciated  by  any  ono  willing  to  be 
convinced.  Statistics  prove  that  men  and 
women  who  do  not  drink  do  more  work  and 
endure  more  hardships  than  those  who  use 
spirituous  liquors.  header. 


SHERBETS. 


CURRANT. 

One  pint  of  currant  juice,  one  pint  of  sugar, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  a  quart  of  water. 
Boil  the  water  and  sugar  together  for  20  min¬ 
utes,  then  add  tho  currant  aud  lemon  juice. 
Cool  and  freeze  in  an  ice-cream  freezer. 

STRAWBERRY. 

One  quart  of  strawberry  juice,  one  quart  of 
water,  juice  of  two  lemons,  a  pint  and  u  gill 
of  sugar.  Boil  sugar  and  water  together  20 
minutes,  add  the  juice  of  strawberry  and 
joinon,  cool  and  freeze.  mrs.  economy. 
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f STRENGTH 
EXCELS  IN  PURITY 

(  BRIGHTNESS 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 
Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.  Burlington,  Vt. 

(33  Colors.)  DIAMOND  DYES 

aro  the  purest,  Cheap- 
-  est.  Strongest,  and  most 
Durable  Dyes  ever  made. 
"v'~  One  I  ()<•.  package  will  color 
1  to  ‘1  pounds  of  Dross  Goods,  Garments, Yarns,  Hags, 
etc.  Unequalled  for  Feathers,  Kibbnus.  and  all  Fane;/ 
Dl/eing.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  for  Gilding,  Bronx. 
iiig,  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint,  with  full  instructions 
anil  sample  card  mailed  for  10  cents.  At  all  Druggists 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


FOLDING 
pANOPY 
w  TOP. 

Just  the  thing  for  all  styles 
and  sizes  of  wagons.  LIGHT, 
HANDSOME.  Easily  attached. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices 


of  this  and  other  oanopies.  Local  Ayents  Wanted  Flute 
where  you  saw  this.  1).  U.  BEERS  &  CO.  XCYY  tOYTIl,  (jt- 
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our 
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AGENTS 

WANTED 


CAMPAIGN  BIOGRAPHIES 


Will  be  first  out.  BEST,  CIIKA  PEST,  and  go 
like  wildfire.  Secure  territory  at  once  Adoress 

HUBBARD  BROTH  KBS.  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  or  Chicago. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING 

COCOA 


UIPTnRSTEAM 

Vlu  I  un EVAPORATOR 

The  GREATEST  INVENTION  of  the  Age 


WILL  DO 
lOHOURS 
WORK  IN. 

40  Minutes 


Leaves 
in  every 

FRUIT,  BERRY 
andVEGETABLE 

the  natural  color 
and  taste.  ■  *  1 


Price,  $6  to  $10.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

A  fortune  in  every  territory.  Don’t  wait.  Let  us 
register  your  county  at  once.  We  send  perfect 
working  models  and  outfit  for  $2.  $1500  to 
X:t500  can  be  made  in  each  county  this  season. 

The  Victor  Steam  Evaporator  Co.  Cincinnati, O. 


Your  Life 

Is  in  danger  while  your  blood  is  impure. 
Gross  food,  careless  personal  habits,  and 
various  exposures  render  miners,  loggers, 
hunters,  and  most  frontiersmen  peculiarly 
subject  to  eruptive  and  other  blood  diseases. 
The  best  remedy  is  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  A 
powerful  alterative,  this  medicine  cleanses 
the  blood  through  the  natural  channels,  and 
speedily  effects  a  cure. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  .T.  C.  Ayer  &  ( *o.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $o.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY. 

Makes  the  most  Butter.  Raises  all  the  Cream 
without  ice.  We  furnish  Churns.  Butter- 
Workers  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  (iumls.  hirst  order  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Aoents  Wanted.  Send  for  circulars. 
Witt.  £1.  LINCOLN  GO., 
Warren,  Mass.,  aud  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 


CARNATION  PIN  KS,  tin?  new  beautiful  paper 
flower.  F, very  kkkined  lady  crazy  to  make  i  hem.  lull 
printed  directions  10  cents.  Flower  all  made  anu  direc¬ 
tions  50  cunts  postpaid.  C.  F.  LAO,  Ablugton,  Mass. 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Aro  the  BEtsT. 

SoldbyDruwjsto, 


rnnm  tnumt 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portabli 

8  to  1  6  Hotmo  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Addre 

AMES  LEFFEL  4,  Cl 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  8L,  New  Yoi 


Zinc  Collar  Pad. 


Over  3,000,000  of  then-, 
have  been  used,  'l’he 
most  reliable  and  dur¬ 
able  I*  A  Hi  for  sore- 
neck  horses  or  mules. 
Weather  or  wear  lias 
no  effect  on  their  cura¬ 
tive  properties.  We 
solicit  a  trial.  For  sale 
by  all  saddlery  jobbers. 
Ask  your  harness- 
maker  for  them  and 
Insist  on  having  the  ZINC  I* A  I»  and  no  other. 
ZINC  COLLAK  PA  I>  CO.,  ltifcliuniiii,  M  leh. 


VTr,K’R  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 

1  lVJiV  U  gure  Death  to  all  Insects. 

Water  Bugs,  Roaches,  Flies, 

Mosquitoes,  Cabbage  Worms, 

Potato  or  Squash  Bugs,  Aphis, 
etc.  Harmless  to  plants  vege¬ 
tables  or  health.  Invaluable 
In  every  household.  Zinc  Bellows  for  lions,  use.  con¬ 
servatories,  etc.,  by  mail,  25  ets.  Larger  size,  tie  ets.  Exter¬ 
minator,  by  mail,  per  pound,  without  bellows,  60  ets.  Large 
bellows  for  garden  use,  $1.25. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN, 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


to  HPNi  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FRF.F.,  Lines 
not  under  tho  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Kn.f«*tv  Kein  Holder  Co..  Holly.  Mi o/.. 


JERSEY  KEI),  I’Ol.t  ND-III  IN  A, 
thfslrr  White,  Herlo.hire  A  York- 
tthlre  Pigs.  Southdown,  Cot-wold 
and  Oxford  llown  Sheep. nd  limb. 

Colley  Shepherd  l>ogx  and 
Faney  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalog-*. 
W.ATLKE  Bl'KPBX  k  CO.Fhi'  v  ** 


SOLD  I  lit  anything  olso  in  tho  world.  Either  sox.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  YTiRg.  A44re*!«  Co..  August*  Main* 
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Saturday,  June  23,  1888. 

The  Republican  Presidential  Nominating 
Convention  has  been  in  session  at  Chicago 
during  the  week,  and  few  conventions  have 
been  more  exciting.  The  platform  is  twice  as 
long  as  the  Democratic  platform  at  St.  Louis; 
but  there  is  nothing  ambiguous  about  it.  It 
is  a  c’ear,  ringing  enunciation  of  principles, 
strongly  favoring  even  a  larger  measure  of 
protection  for  “home  industries”  than  that 
afforded  by  the  present  tariff.  The  first  vote 
took  place  not  until  Thursday,  when  the  votes 
were  scattered  among  14  candidates,  Sherman 
leading.  Five  votes  in  all  were  taken  during 
the  week,  with  no  result.  The  indications 
now  point  to  Blaine  or  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  or 
Harrison  of  Indiana;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  a  great  deal  of  log-rolling  will  be  done 
before  11  o’clock  on  Monday  when  the  Con¬ 
vention  reassembles.  Blaine’s  men  are  try¬ 
ing  to  produce  a  deadlock  among  the  other 
candidates  by  giving  enough  support  to  this 
one  and  that  to  prevent  any  one  from  getting 
a  majority,  so  as  to  have  a  good  excuse  for 
springing  the  name  of  the  Plumed  Knight  on 
the  Convention  as  that  of  the  only  man 
upon  whom  an  agreement  can  be  made.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  Blaine  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  a  nomination  unless  it  was  unanimous 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  before  Mon¬ 
day  a  combination  will  be  made  between  the 
adherents  of  the  other  candidates  to  resist  the 
Blaine  movement  to  the  “bitter  end.”  If  the 
Blainities  find  that  this  is  the  case,  they  are 
likely  to  withdraw  his  name  finally,  for 
although  it  is  nearly  certain  that  they  could 
get  a  majority  for  their  champion,  a  mere 
majority  would  hardly  suffice  to  induce 
Blaine  to  accept  the  position  in  the  face  of 
his  letters  from  Florence  and  Paris.  Just  now 
it’s  anybody's  fight  with  the  chances  some¬ 
what  in  favor  of  Harrison  and  Morton,  or 
McKinley  and  Morton  or  Phelps;  and  Sher¬ 
man  on  one  side,  and  Blaine  on  the  other,  are 

likely  decide  the  matter . 

The  present  River  and  Harbor  Bill  exceeds 
by  $2,800,000  the  largest  appropriation  ever 
made  in  a  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  but  as  no 
bill  was  passed  last  session,  and  none  is  likely 
to  pass  in  the  short  session  following  the  Pres, 
idential  election,  this  bill  practically  repre¬ 
sents  a  period  of  three  years  on  a  basis  of  $7,- 
000,000  a  year,  wtyeh  is  considerably  less  than 

the  average  expenditure  of  recent  years . 

..The  population  of  Baltimore,  according  to  a 
police  census  just  taken,  is  416,805,  64,409  of 

whom  are  colored . The  powder  left 

over  from  the  war  lasted  exactly  23  years 
for  firing  salutes,  etc.  The  last  barrel  was 
used  on  April  1.  Since  then  no  salutes 
have  been  fired  at  any  military  posts  except 
West  Point,  Fort  Monroe,  and  Fort  Riley. 
No  appropriation  had  ever  been  asked  for  the 
purpose  before,  and  none  of  the  Senators  and 
Members  knew  where  the  powder  for  these  sal¬ 
utes  came  from.  However,  when  the  matter 
was  explained,  the  House  very  willingly 

agreed  to  give  $30,000 . A  Canadian 

Judge  at  Ottawa  has  just  sentenced  two  bood- 
lers,  members  of  the  County  Council  and  Jus¬ 
tices  of  the  Peace,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  ap¬ 
propriating  to  their  own  uses  over  $1,000  of 
the  public  moneys,  to  six  hours  each  in  prison. 
In  passing  this  remarkable  sentence  the  Judge 
observed  that  it  was  necessary  to  stamp  with 
reprobation  the  practice  of  using  other  people’s 
money  without  a  legal  power  of  attorney.  Ot¬ 
tawa  must  be  the  paradise  for  public  thieves  . 

. The  Holmden  farm  near  Pithole.  Pa., 

which  was  sold  during  the  oil  excitement  of 
1865  for  $1,500,000.  changed  hands  a  week  ago. 
at  a  sale  for  taxes  for  less  than  $100.  It  has 
yielded  enormous  quantities  of  oil,  but  is  now 

“dry.” . Recent  severe  rains  caused  the 

greatest  flood  ever  known  in  northern  Minne¬ 
sota  Along  the  banks  of  logging  streams  trib¬ 
utary  to  St.  Louis  river  millions  of  acres  of 

land  were  overflowed . It  is  said  that  V\  alt 

Whitman  is  paid  $5,000  a  year  for  the  frequent 
poems,  so-called,  which  he  writes  for  the  New 
York  Herald.  Mr.  Bennett  takes  this  means 
of  aiding  the  old  man  who  resents  charitable 
offerings  .  ...  ,T.t  is  reported  that  (.'liarles  A. 
Dana’s  royalty  (as  editor)  at  12K  per  cent,  on 
each  volume  sold  of  the  American  Cyclopedia 
bv  the  publishers.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  has 
yielded  him  over  $100.000....  ..  Hon.  A.  W. 
McLelan  has  resigned  the  position  of  I  ostmas- 
tor  General  and  been  appointed  Lieutenant- 

Governor  of  Nova  Scotia .  Tn  the  Rhode 

Island  General  Assembly  Johnathan  A.  Chace 
has  bpen  ro  plpctpd  TJnitPd  States  Sonatoi  nv  a 

majority  of  both  Houses.  . .  Hon.  Charles 

H.  Tur>pei\  the  new  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  was  elected  to  Parliament  bv  accla¬ 
mation  for  Pictou.  Nova  Scota,  last  Monda  v. 

. Timothy  Dwight  Williams,  aged  76, 

was  stung  to  death  by  bees  at  Lebanon,  Conn., 
the  other  day.  having  fal'en  from  a  tree  and 
broken  his  leg  while  trying  to  hive  them..  . . . 
Dubois,  a  lumber  town  in  Clearfield  County, 
Pa.,  built  almost  entirely  of  wood  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  last  Monday.  The 
burnt  district  extends  over  a  mile,  and  4.1KHJ 
people  were  ren  lered  homeless;  loss  over  $1,- 
000,000 . The  Mormons  have  ^bought 


400,000  acres  of  lands  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
and  are  emigrating  to  the  place  in  great  num¬ 
bers . Mountain  Maid,  the  famous 

trotter,  died  the  other  day  on  the  stock  farm 
of  her  owner,  Charles  Baekman,  of  Orange 
County.  N.  Y.  She  was  the  dam  of  Prospero, 
2:20;  Elaine,  2:20;  Dame  Trot,  2:22;  Antonio, 
2:28  1-4:  Mansfield,  2:26,  and  several  others  be¬ 
low  2:30 . . . 

....  The  annual  league  of  American  wheelmen 
has  been  in  session  at  Baltimore  during  the 
week  with  1500  riders  present.  These  officers 
were  elected:  President,  T.  J.  Kirknatrick 
of  Springfield,  O.;  vice-president,  W .  W. 
Hayes  of  Boston:  treasurer.  William  M. 
Brewster  of  St.  Louis:  executive  committee, 
President  Kirkpatrick,  Vice-President  Hayes 
and  W.  S.  Bull  of  Buffalo.  The  Secretary’s 
report  shows  that  the  actual  membership  of 
the  league  is  10,230,  and  the  Treasurers  report 
shows  it  to  be  in  good  financial  condition. 

. .  .Gen.  Sheridan’s  condition  shows  gratifying 
improvement  as  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs.  His  strength  is  greater ;  his  desire  for 
food  is  more  natural;  his  sleep  is  more  healthy 
and  refreshing.  The  periods  of  mental  con¬ 
fusion  which  have  caused  anxiety  have  de¬ 
creased . The  examination  of  the  ac¬ 

counts  of  Gen.  James  M  Ewing,  late  disburs¬ 
ing  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  has 
been  completed  and  shows  him  to  be  $9,741 

in  arrears .  Judge  Thurman’s  wealth  is 

estimated  at  half  a  million,  mostlv  in  real  es¬ 
tate  inherited  by  his  wife . ..The  heads  of 

the  Democratic  Presidential  ticket  are  both 
sons  of  ministers.  Cleveland’s  father  was  a 
Presbyterian  preacher,  and  Thurman’s  a 

Methodist . The  New  York  Legislature 

passed  a  bill  forbidding  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
to  children  under  16  on  penalty  of  $25,  to  go  to 
the  informer.  Gov.  Hill  has  vetoed.it,  on  the 
ground  that  parents  might  send  their  children 

f  or  the  cigarettes  in  order  to  get  the  $25 . 

.  Unusually  heavy  rainfalls  are  reported  from 
all  parts  of  Mexico,  which  are  doing  great 

damage  to  railroads .  _ - 

...  Mrs.  Stanton,  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Liver¬ 
more  and  Mrs.  Antoinette  Blackwell  say  un¬ 
pleasant  things  about  Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood’s 
convention  and  repudiate  it  in  the  name  of 

woman  suffrage .  Henry  Villard  has 

been  elected  president  of  the  Transcontinental 
railroad,  and  Elijah  Smith  president  of  the 
Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Co.  Thiswill 
probably  prevent  Villard’s  contemplated 

search  for  the  South  Pole - .....When,  a 

couple  of  weeks  ago,  a  city  ordinance  of  St. 
Louis,  reduced  the  Bell  telephone  charges  from 
$100  to  $50,  the  monopoly  threatened  to  re¬ 
move  all  the  instruments  and  discontinue 
service.  They  did  remove  about  200,  and 
many  business  men  offered  to  make  good 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  new  rates 
rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  convenience. 
Mayor  Francis  insisted,  however  that  if  the 
instruments  were  removed  or  service  was  dis¬ 
continued,  all  the  poles,  wires,  etc.,  must  be  at 
once  cleared  away.  This  brought  the  monop¬ 
oly  to  its  knees  at  once,  and  it  now  agrees  to 
rent  telephones  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
municipality  and  to  make  contracts  for  three 
years  until  the  ordinance  shall  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
Whether  the  city  is  sustained  or  not,  the  good 
example  is  likely  to  prove  contagious.. .There 
are  no  lobsters  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  them  from 
the  East.  A  fish  commissioner’s  car  left 
Wood’s  Holl  Saturday  afternoon  with  live 
lobsters  to  stock  the  Pacific  waters  in  the 
region  about  San  Francisco.  The  shipment 
consists  of  over  600  lobsters  of  both  sexes,  the 
larger  proportion  being  females,  many  of 
which  are  now  carrying  eggs  nearly  ready  to 
hatch.  A  lot  of  200,000  free  eggs  arranged  on 
cloth  trays  is  also  included  in  the  shipment 
and  these  will  be  hatched  artificially  after 

their  arrival  in  San  Francisco . 

Spook-monger  “General”  and  Madame 
“ Diss  Debar”  have  been  found  guilty  of  try¬ 
ing  to  obtain  property  from  lawyer  Marsh, 
of  this  city,  and  sentenced  to  six  months  each 
in  the  penitentiary.  Marsh  still  believes  in 
the  mediumistic  powers  of  the  “  Madame,” 
and  paid  all  the  legal  expenses  of  the  defence. 

. The  Salvation  Army  has  managed  in 

some  mysterious  way  to  rent  a  five-story 
building  on  Reade  Street,  New  York,  for 
national  head-quarters,  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  building,  and  running  .its  flag-staff  50 
feet  above  the  roof,  with  “  The  Salvation 
Army  ”  in  white  letters  on  a  red  flag  floating 

from  it . The  naval  bill  provides  for 

the  construction  of  four  new  vessels  which 
will  aid  materially  in  reestablishing  the 
United  States  navy.  Two  of  the  cruisers  are 
required  to  have  a  speed  of  19  knots  an  hour 
as  a  minimum,  another  must  make  20  knots, 
and  the  big  armored  cruiser,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  cost  $3,500,000,  will,  it  is  estimated, 
make  17  knots 


The  date  of  the  G.  A.  R.  National  Encamp¬ 
ment  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  fixed  for 
September  12.  The  National  Association  of 
Naval  Veterans  will  hold  a  reunion  at  the 

same  time  and  place . ..There  are  150,600 

miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
about  half  the  railway  mileage  in  the  world 
. .  The  National  organization  of  the  Colored 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  com- 

Slated  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Tuosday,  Charles  L. 
[orris,  of  that  citv,  being  chosen  President. 
_ The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  all  over  the  country,  but  espec¬ 
ially  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  particularly 
in  the  Northwest.  Indeed  weather  “sharps” 
are  busy  predicting  a  scorching  summer.  It 
requires  seven  years,  they  say,  for  the  seasons 
to  climb  up  to  the  heat  climax.  The  summers 
of  1867, 1874  and  1881  were  notably  hot,  and  in 
due  order  1888  will  be  a  roaster  also.  They 
say  these  periodical  extremes  of  temperature 
depend  on  the  greater  or  less  prevalence 

of  sun  spots . A  gale  that  caused  great 

loss  of  life  and  property  set  in  at  Quebec  on 
Wednesday .  The  negroes  in  the  Chicka¬ 

saw  Nation  are  planning  a  general  exodus 
to  Oklahoma,  where  they  intend  making 
settlements  and  farming.  Several  thous¬ 
and  met  at  Wynnewood,  I.  T.,  Tuesday 

and  effected  an  organization . . .  The 

Great  Centennial  Exposition  to  be  held  at 
Cincinnati,  opening  July  4,  and  closing 
October  27,  bids  fair  to  excel  anything  of  the 
kind  since  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  or  per¬ 


haps  since  the  great  show  of  1876  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  It  is  commemorative  of  the  settlement 
of  Ohio  and  of  the  vast  region  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  For  it  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati 
have  contributed  a  guarantee  fund  of  more 
than  31.006,000,  and  vast  buildings  have  al- 
readv  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 
$250,000.  We  shall  keep  our  readers  posted 
with  regard  to  this  great  undertaking  ....... 

Tuesday,  Captain  Andrews  set  sail  on  his  little 
15-foot  boat,  The  Dirk  Secret,  from  Boston 
to  Queenstown,  Ireland.  She  measures  only 
12  feet  on  the  water  line,  and  her  owner  is 

her  sole  passenger . The 

ether  day  50  experts  and  other  gentlemen  wit¬ 
nessed  experiments  at  Harrison.  N.  Y.,  with 
a  new  explosive,  called  emmensite,  invented 
by  Dr.  Emmens.  The  Doctor  says  it  is  absol¬ 
utely  safe  to  handle,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is 
much  more  powerful  than  any  explosive  hither¬ 
to  invented  in  tbeNew  World  or  the  Old.  The 
Doctor  estimates  that  with  a  multi-charge 
accelerating  cartridge  and  a  gun  40  feet  long, 
a  range  of  27  miles  can  be  obtained  with  the 
explosive.  A  three-inch  steel  gun,  feet 
long,  now  being  made  for  him,  is  expected 
to  throw  a  25-pound  projectile  seven  miles. 
Emmensite  is  applicable  to  all  the  purposes 
for  which  other  explosives  are  used . 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  23,  1888. 

After  all,  it  turns  out  that  poor  Emperor 
Fredrick  did  really  die  from  cancer,  as  proved 
by  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  throat 
and  lungs.  Even  Dr.  Mackenzie  confesses 
that  he  knew  this  for  some  time  before  the 
end,  and  doubtless  some  of  the  other  doctors 
knew  it  also,  but  all  concealed  their  know¬ 
ledge  because  there  is  a  law  that  nobody  af¬ 
flicted  with  a  chronic  disease,  can  occupy  the 
Prussian  throne.  Empress  Victoria  when  on¬ 
ly  Crown  Princess,  ardently  desired  to  be  Em¬ 
press  both  for  the  honor  and  the  largely  in¬ 
creased  income,  and  of  course,  her  husband 
sympathized  with  her,  hence  all  the  mysteiy 
and  pretended  uncertainty  about  the  nature 
of  the  ailment. 

The  new  German  Emperor  has  issued  three 
proclamations.  His  temper  and  instincts  no 
doubt  receive  illustration  from  the  fact  that 
his  first  proclamations  were  in  the  form  of 
general  orders  to  the  army  and  navy.  The 
proclamation  to  the  army  is  a  striking  docu¬ 
ment.  The  Emperor,  formally  announcing 
the  death  of  his  father  and  his  own  accession 
to  the  head  of  the  army,  declares  that  he  and 
the  army  belong  to  one  another  and  were  born 
for  each  other,  and  that  he  will  one  day  have 
to  render  an  account  of  the  glory  and  honor 
of  the  army.  The  proclamation  is  through¬ 
out  marked  by* a  militarj  tone  which  in  part 
takes  on  a  medieval  form  of  expression.  A 
similar  though  not  so  pronounced  a  tone  marks 
the  proclamation  to  the  navy.  These  procla¬ 
mations  have  since  been  followed  by  another 
to  the  Prussian  people,  which,  however,  gives 
no  indication  of  the  new  Emperor’s  policy. 
Probably  the  first  clear  indication  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  given  at  the  meetings  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian  Landtag, 
which  will  take  place  shortly. 

European  newspapers  express  different  opin¬ 
ions  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
proclamations;  but  the  great  majority  look 
upon  them  as  warlike.  Bismarck  and  the  new 
Emperor  are,  however,  very  staunch  friends, 
and  it  is  thought  that  during  the  aged  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  lifetime  all  unnecessary  dangers  of 
war  will  be  avoided.  Both  the  Emperor  and 
Chancellor  have  expressed  their  belief  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  3  he  lriple  Alliance 
between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy  is  pretty  certain  to  be  maintained. 

The  latest  news  from  the  Old  Country  pro¬ 
phesies  that  the  new  Emperor  intends  to  crush 
out  socialism,  steadily  sustain  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  and  avoid  war  if  he  can.  It  is  repozted 
that  a  meeting  of  the  three  Emperors— the 
Kaiser,  the  Czar  and  Francis  Joseph— has  been 
arranged.  Bismarck  says  the  Empeioi  s  fiist 
duty  is  to  maintain  the  imperial  constitution 
and  protect  the  territory  of  the  Empire  and 
its  rights,  such  protection  applying  alike  to 
the  treaty  rights  of  the  federal  States  indivi¬ 
dually  and  as  a  whole.  It  will  be  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  task  to  foster  mutual  confidence 
with  the  same  care  that  was  exercised  by 
his  predecessors,  adhering  to  the  internal 
foreign  policy  which  gained  for  them  the 
attachment  of  the  federal  States  and  the 
confidence  of  foreign  powers  in  such  measure 
that  they  saw  in  the  strength  of  Germany  a 
guarantee  of  peace.  .  .  , 

Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  appointed  Em¬ 
peror  William  honorary  colonel  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  infantry  regiment,  which  is  named 
“William  I,”  and  has  named  the  Seventh 
Hussar  regiment  “William  II., 

Austria-Hungary  has  granted  a  war  appro¬ 
priation  of  47,000,000  florins,  and  war  prepar¬ 
ations  are  being  vigorously  pushed  lor  ward. 
Indeed  that  is  still  the  case  all  over  Europe. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Giadstouites 
have  gained  a  great  victory  at  Ayi  in  Scot¬ 
land  where  they  elected  a  Liberal  instead  of  a 
Liberal  Unionist.  At  the  previous  election 
Ayr  elected  Richard  Campbell,  Liberal  Un¬ 
ionist,  by  a  majority  of  1,175  in  a  total  of  4,- 
171.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Campbell, auotker 
Liberal-Unionist,  Evelyn  Ashley,  was  put  up; 
while  Capt.  Sinclair,  who  ran  against  t  amp- 
bell  was  re-nominated  by  the  Gladstomtes. 
Sinclair  was  elected  a  week  ago,  by  a  majority 
of  63  in  a  total  vote  of  4,599,  The  Gladston- 
ians  made  a  gain  of  1,2  8,  while  the  Libel  al- 
Uuiouists’  loss  is  405.  This  is  considered  the 
worst  defeat  the  Government  has  met  with 
The  Salisbury  Government  was  also  defeated 
on  Wednesday  in  Parliament  on  a  clause  of 


the  Local  Government  Bill  they  are  advocat¬ 
ing  before  that  body.  Most  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  voted  against  the  Government,  and 
so  did  almost  a  dozen  Conservatives.  The 
Ministry  will  not  resign,  however,  as  themeas- 
sure  was  of  minor  importance. 

Some  time  ago  John  Dillon,  member  of 
Parliament,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
prominent  of  the  Home  Rulers,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  six  months’  imprisonment  under 
the  Crimes  Act  for  alleged  inciting  to  viol¬ 
ence.  He  appealed,  but  his  sentence  has  been 
reaffirmed  by  the  higher  court,  and  he  is  now  in 
jail  at  Dundalk.  Being  quite  weak  in  health 
he  is  in  the  infirmary.  This  action  has  pro¬ 
duced  intense  excitement  among  all  opponents 
of  coercion  in  Ireland  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  and  Gladstone  and  Morley  are 
to  lead  a  fierce  debate  on  Monday  against 
the  Government’s  entire  proceedings  under  the 
Act. 

Reports  thicken  that  Stanley  is  in  a  “bnd 
fix,”  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  is  dead. 
The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Emin  Bey,  how¬ 
ever,  who  sent  him  into  Africa,  entirely  dis¬ 
credits  all  these  evil  reports,  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  their  possession. 

European  cablegrams  tell  us  that  Mr.  Blaine 
is  now  in  Edinburg,  and  will  start  on  Mon¬ 
day  with  his  family  and  the  rest  of  the  Carne¬ 
gie  party  to  Linlithgow,  about  16  miles  north 
of  the  Scotch  capital.  He  is  in  excellent 
health  and  though  freely  advised  by  cable  of 
the  doings  at  Chicago,  is  not  anxious.  He  is 
reported  to  be  fully  enjoying  himself.  With 
regard  to  whether  he  would  or  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  a  nomination  he  is  himself  non-commit¬ 
tal;  but  Carnegie  says  he  will  accept  a  unan¬ 
imous  nomination,  and  Mrs.  Blaine  intimates 
that  she  is  of  the  same  opinion,  though  she 
thinks  it  hardly  likely  that  a  unanimous  nom¬ 
ination  will  be  offered. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  23,  1888. 

A  telegram  from  Staunton,  Va.,  on  June 
18,  says  that  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  season, 
the  mercury  registering  99  in  the  shade.  The 
wheat  harvest  was  to  commence  rightaway, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  yield  would  be 

the  best  in  10  years  . All  through  the 

Shenandoah  Valley  the  acreage  is  large  and 

the  condition  of  the  crop  excellent . 

Early  in  the  week  myriads  of  grass-hoppers 
appeared  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Indiana 
and  were  devouring  all  vegetation  as  they 
went.  They  destroy  meadows  first,  then  the 
foliage  of  trees,  and  next  corn,  oats,  and  gar¬ 
den  vegetables.  Thousands  of  acres  of  mead 

ows  have  been  devastated  by  them . 

_ The  corner-stone  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station  will  be  laid  at 
State  College,  Center  County,  Wednesday, 
June  27.  A  special  train  will  leave  Bellefonte 
for  Lemont  at  10:30  A.  M.  on  that  day.  An 
address  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Director  of  the  Cornell  University  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  An  outline  of  station- work 
will  be  given  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  Director 
of  the  station,  while  Governor  Beaver,  and  the 
Hon.  Francis  Jordan,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  will  also  address  the  meeting. 
Professor  Otto  Lugger,  of  the  Minnesota  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  lo¬ 
cust-infested  region  about  Perham,  says  there 
is  an  average  of  12  locusts  to  the  square  foot 
on  100  square  miles.  They  are  genuine  Rocky 
Mountain  locusts.  The  insects  are  doing  im¬ 
mense  damage  . Charles  A.  Keffer 

who  graduated  in  Horticulture  under  Prof. 
Budd,  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  in 
1883,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  including  Forestry  and  Botany,  at  the 

Dakota  Agricultural  College  . The 

Prince  of  W'ales  has  become  the  patron  of  the 

Red-Polled  Cattle  Society  of  England . 

The  Fat  Stock  Show  of  the  Smithfiehl 
(Eng.,)  Club,  for  1888,  will  take  place  Decem¬ 
ber  10-14.  The  prizes  offered  amount  to  some¬ 
thing  over  $16,000.  The  highest  prize  is  for 
the  best  animal  in  the  show,  and  its  amount  is 

1525  .  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been 

graciously  pleased  to  signify  her  acceptance 
of  the  office  of  President  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  England  during  its  forthcom¬ 
ing  jubilee  year.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  himself  served  as 
President  on  three  separate  occasions,  has  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  Council  his  willingness  to  under¬ 
take  on  her  Majesty’s  behalf  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  duties  of  the  presidential  office  .... 
This  year  the  Minnesota  State  Agricultural 
Society  offers  premiums  to  the  amount  of  $20,- 
000  to  be  awarded  at  the  fair  to  open  on  Sep¬ 
tember  8ih  --A  consignment  of  pears 
arrived  from  California  Wednesday.  The 
oldest  retail  fruit  dealer  here,  says  this  is  the 
earliest  date  he  has  known  table  pears  to 

appear . P.  D.  Armour  has  agreed  to 

build  a  pork  and  beet-packing  establishment 
at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  cost  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  on  condition  a  bonus  of  $100,000  is  given 
by  the  town,  and  a  committee  of  citizens  Mon¬ 
day  secured  the  subscription  of  nearly  all  that 
amount  ....  Since  1887  the  number  of  sheep 
in  Michigan  has  fallen  off’  34,644,  or  two  per 
cent.  The  wool  clip  will  be  about  11,900,000 

pounds _  It  is  asserted  that  sparrows 

cause  a  loss  to  agricultural  England  of  $40,- 
000,000  to  $50,000,000  per  year,  and  from  pres¬ 
ent  indications,  a  destructive  war  against  the 
pugnacious  little  pests  is  likely  to  be  soon 
started  ....From  the  United  States  Great 
Britain  last  year  received  96,812  cattle  and 
1,027  sheep,  against  113,749  cattle  and  5.557 
sheep  in  1886.  From  Canada  were  received 
65  154  cattle,  35,479  sheep  find  three  swine, 
against  67,248  cattle,  94,356  sheep  and  <0 
swine  in  18&5  . Two  owners  of  rival  sheep- 

shearing  machines  in  New  South  Wales  have 

put  up  $5,000  on  a  shearing  match  at  which 
their  relative  merits  are  to  be  tested  ... 

The  militia  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  are  as¬ 
sembled  at  Ardmore,  preparing  to  march  upon 
the  stockmen,  who,  500  strong,  are  resisting 
the  payment  of  the  tax  on  cattle  Ike  cattle 
owners  are  armed  with  Winchesters,  ike 
government  troops  at  Fort  Reno  are  also  pre¬ 
paring  to  take  the  field,  and  fears  are  ex- 
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pressed  that  this  is  the  first  outbreak  of  a  civil 
war . Last  year  there  were  paid  as  com¬ 

pensation  by  local  authorities  in  Great  Britain 
for  cattle  slaughtered  on  account  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  the  following  sums:  For  diseased 
cattle,  £21,450;  for  healthy  cattle  in  contact, 
£22,913.  On  account  of  swine  slaughtered 
owing  to  swine-fever  the  sums  paid  were:  £15- 
836  for  diseased  swine,  and  £6  541  for  healthy 
swine  in  contact,  making  a  total  drain  on  the 
counti  y  caused  by  these  diseases  amounting 

to  £6(5,746 .  . . 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  Agricultural  Ap¬ 
propriation  Bill, including  amendments  appro¬ 
priating  $20,800  for  the  benefit  of  Dr  Loring, 
who  was  made  responsible  for  inadvertent  use 
of  funds  for  seeds,  which  should  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  other  purposes,  and  appropriating 
$100,000  for  the  continuance  of  the  sorghum 
sugar  experiments .  At  Dartmouth  Col¬ 

lege,  New  Hampshire,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  will  be  laid 
on  Tuesday,  Juue  26,  and  a  large  assemblage 
of  farmers  is  expected . A  South  Caro¬ 

lina  farmer  recently  found  specimens  of  two 
kinds  of  strange  grasses  in  his  meadow,  and 
sent  them  to  the  State  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  for  classification.  Tne  officials  were  un¬ 
able  to  name  the  gr  sses  and  sent  them  on  to 
Washington,  and  they  proved  to  be  Timothy 
and  Red  Top! . Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  novel¬ 

ist  and  horticulturist,  entertained  39  members 
of  the  Authors’  Club  of  this  city,  at  his  fine 
place  at  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  Saturday. 

. The  selling  of  potatoes  by  measure  is 

protested  against  by  the  farmers  in  the  Prov¬ 
inces,  especially  on  Prince  Edward’s  Island. 
They  demand  the  adoption  of  the  legal  stand¬ 
ard  of  60  pounds  per  bushel.  This  is  the  legal 
weight  established  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 

Union  .  At  the  closing  exercises  at  the 

Mass.  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst  last 
Tuesday,  19  young  men  graduated.  Pres. 
Goodell  has  been  induced  to  withdraw  his 
resignation,  and  is  to  continue  in  service. 
William  P.  Brooks  of  the  class  of  ’75,  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  College  in  Sap¬ 
poro,  Japan,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Maj.  H.  E.  Alvord.  Two 
other  Professorships,  those  of  Veterinary 
Science  and  English  Literature,  are  needed 
for  a  full  equipment,  but  the  Trustees  lack  the 
funds.  The  college  was  probably  never  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  for  instruction  and  usefulness  than 
now,  and  the  recent  special  endowments  of  the 
government  have  given  it  energy  and 
strength.  Five-car  loads  of  Grangers  with 
their  wives  and  children  came  from  the 
east  and  others  from  other  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  Six  horses,  50  cattle,  25  sheep  and  12 
swine  are  about  the  farm  stock.  The  Perch- 
eron  is  the  foundation  for  horses.  The  cattle 
of  Shorthorn,  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey  and 
Ayrshire  breeds  are  increasing  by  natural 
processes.  The  sheep  are  South  Downs,  and 
the  swine  Chesters.  David  H.  Wright  is  the 
head  farmer  and  leads  the  van  in  work . 
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The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  Illinois  states  that  the  crops  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  where  the  late  rains  oc¬ 
curred  have  made  good  growth,  and  the  out¬ 
look  in  the  main  is  more  favorable.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crops  is,  however,  far  from  en¬ 
couraging  in  all  the  Southern  counties,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  a  few  localities.  The  serious  dam¬ 
age  resulting  from  the  drought  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  army-worms,  chinch-bugs  and  cut¬ 
worms  in  the  Southern  divisiou  of  the  State 
have  largely  reduced  the  prospects  for  grain 
and  grass  crops.  The  reports  received  to  this 
date  indicate  the  presence  of  locusts  in  alarm- 
iug  numbers  in  several  localities  in  the  North¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  State. 

The  visible  supply  of  grain  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (east  of  the  Pacific  slope) 
for  the  week  ending  June  16,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  week,  shows  a  decrease  in 
wheat  of  506,117  bushels,  an  increase  in  corn 
of  1,314,448  bushels,  and  an  increase  in  oats  of 
439,687  bushels. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  crop  reports  state 
that  prospects  for  wheat  in  Dakota  and  Min¬ 
nesota  are  very  good  and  the  acreage  larger 
than  last  year.  A  Jamestown,  Dakota, dispatch 
says  rain  fell  very  generally  throughout  Da¬ 
kota  last  week  and  the  ground  is  in  the  best 
condition  for  crops  since  1884 
The  German  Government  has  issued  a  cir¬ 
cular  regulating  the  sale  of  wheat  on  the  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange  and  fixing  the  normal  weight 
of  rye  at  a  scale  of  72  kilos  per  hectolite  in¬ 
stead  of  70  kilos,  as  at  present.  The  circular 
refers  to  quality  and  weight  for  future 
delivery  and  comes  into  force  on  October  1. 
Dealings  are  forbidden  in  Russian  rye  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery.  The  circular  has  caused  great 
excitement  on  the  Exchange. 

A  Baltimore  commission  house  writes:  “The 
best  crop  prospects  in  this  section  ever  known, 
and  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Delaware  and  West  Virginia  will 
harvest  64,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  against 
34.000,000  last  year. 

On  his  return  from  the  West  a  week  ago, 
Jay  Gould  said  that  crops  were  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  and  promised  large  yields  throughout 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  indeed  all  through 
the  States  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  In  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois  the  wheat  crop  is  practically 
a  failure,  due,  he  says,  to  the  weather  and  that 
the  ground  is  wearing  out.  Corn  seems  to  be 
more  successful  than  wheat.  He  says  that  the 
.condition  of  affairs  agreeably  surprised  him 
and  that  he  returned  home  satisfied  and  much 
more  encouraged  than  when  he  went  away. 

Condensations  from  this  morning’s  Brad- 
street’s:  Reports  of  exports  for  this  week, 
both  coasts,  show  a  total  of  1,200,207  bushels 
of  wheat  (and  flour  as  wheat)  shipped,  one- 
third  less  than  last  week.  For  51  weeks  the 
total  exported  is  119,447,000  bushels,  and  for 
the  crop  year  ending  J  uue  30,  Bradstreet’s  re¬ 
ports  loreshadow  a  total  of  about  121,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  (and  Hour  as  wheat)  sent 
abroad,  as  compared  with  153,800,000  for  the 
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year  ended  June  30, 1887,  a  decline  of  32,800,- 
000  bushels,  about  20  per  cent.  Less  than  22,- 
000,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn  will  have  been 
exported  during  the  year  ended  next  Saturday, 
against  over  40,000,000  exported  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  12  months. 

In  Western  Kentucky  the  tobacco  crop  is  all 
pitched  and  growing  finely  under  good  rains. 

In  the  central  aud  eastern  part  of  the  State 
dry  weather  has  prevented  a  full  planting  so 
far.  At  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  at  St.  Louis 
hog  products  have  been  dull  and  lower,  except 
pork.  Western  cattle  markets  have  weakened 
and  demand  is  light. 

Arrivals  of  new  wool  from  the  country  are 
growing  larger  as  the  season  advances,  and 
yet  the  movement  has  reached  no  considerable 
proportions.  Comparatively  little  is  doing  in 
Texas,  and  prices  there  are  weaker.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  clip  in  that  State  appears  to  be  very 
good.  Purchases  of  some  extent  for  general 
consumption  are  reported  at  San  Francisco. 
In  Ohio  and  the  adjoining  States  the  season  is 
backward.  Prices  in  the  country  generally, 
though  not  up  to  last  year’s,  are  still  too  high 
to  stimulate  buying,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty 
which  characterizes  the  situation  at  the  points 
of  consumption. 

Manufacturers  are  buying  more  or  less  from 
week  to  week  to  keep  their  machinery  in  oper¬ 
ation,  but  are  not  stocking  up  for  the  future. 

At  the  London  sales,  which  began  on  Tues¬ 
day,  competition  has  been  active  aud  a  buoy¬ 
ant  spirit  prevails.  The  continental  buyers 
are  especially  ready.  All  descriptions  of  wool 
are  firm,  and  Merinos  are  selling  1  ct.  per 
pound  higher  than  at  the  close  of  the  last 
series.  Cross-breds  have  also  advanced  slight¬ 
ly. 

New  wool  is  arriving  to  some  extent  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  and.  as  the  stocks  of  old  wool  are  greatly 
reduced  and  broken,  manufacturers  are  tak¬ 
ing  it  without  hesitation  for  their  present 
needs.  The  holders,  in  turn,  are  quite  willing 
to  sell  at  present  values.  Fine  Ohio  wool  is 
in  better  request  on  account  of  the  diminished 
supply.  Prices  are  steady  at  last  week’s  quo¬ 
tations,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  business 
under  way.  Current  quotations  are  as  fol¬ 
lows,  in  comparison  with  last  year  and  the 
year  before: 

June  25 
1886. 

Ohio  &  Penn.  X . 31@32 

Ohio  &  Penn.  XX . 32@33 

Ohio  &  Penn  XX  and  above.32®33 

Michigan  X . 30081 

Fine  Ohio  delaine . 31®38 

No.  1  combing . 34®85 

Texas  spring,  12  months.... 21@24 

Here  are  some  foreign  reports: — 
Australasia.— The  wheat  shipments  from 
Melbourne  to  England  during  May,  1888, 
were  816,000  bushels  wheat  aud  100  tons  of 
flour  equal  to  3,733  bushels  of  wheat.  The  avail¬ 
able  export  surplus  of  South  Australasia  and 
Victoria  is  estimated  at  17,161,333  bushels  of 
wheat:  probably  too  large  an  estimate. 

Roumanta. — The  recent  rainfalls  were  not 
necessary  for  either  winter  or  spring  wheat, 
but  were  beneficial  to  the  maize  crop.  The 
prospects  for  fruits  are  poor.  Tiie  wheat 
crop  of  Europe  will  not  probably  be  so  large 
as  in  1887  from  present  indications. 

Austro-Hungarian  Corn  Corner. — A 
great  many  Austrian  land-owners  have  now, 
June  8,  joined  the  ring  for  buying  up  all  the 
maize  in  the  country  and  keeping  up  its  price. 
The  association  now  commands  a  capital  of 
7,1)00,000  to  8,000,000  florins.  The  prospects 
for  the  cereal  crops  in  Hungary  are 
very  far  from  satisfactory.  VV  neat  the 
first  week  in  June  was  reported  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion  od  account  of  the  drought  in  May.  Rye 
is  reported  very  poor,  which  will  give  a  bad 
harvest  everywhere.  The  barley  crop  is  also 
most  unsatisfactory. 

France. — There  are  still  some  apprehen¬ 
sions  in  regard  to  the  French  wheat  crop,  but 
they  are  not  of  sufficiently  convincing  force 
to  cause  an  advance  in  values.  The  farm¬ 
ers’  deliveries  still  continue  fair  and  at  prices 
that  meet  the  views  of  French  millers. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  breadstuff's  on  passage— that  is  at  sea- 
on  the  way  to  the  United  Kingdom  every  day 
of  the  year?  Well,  just  think  of  it  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  quantity  on 
passage  from  the  principal  surplus-producing 
countries  on  Juue  9,  1888.  The  total  amount 
according  to  Bradstreet’s,  was  19,928,000  bush¬ 
els,  against  14,732,000  bushels  a  year  ago,  in¬ 
cluding  from  Azov  and  Black  Sea  aud  the 
Danube,  844,000  bushels,  against  112,000  bush¬ 
els  a  year  ago;  from  Atlantic  ports  812,000 
bushels,  against  1,824,000  bushels  a  year  ago; 
8,512,000  bushels  from  California  and  Oregon, 
against  4,572,000  bushels  a  year  ago;  from 
British  India  2,736,000  bushels,  against  2,344, 
000  bushels  a  year  ago;  from  Chili  1,760,000 
bushels,  against  1,902.000  bushels  a  year  ago; 
from  Australasia  4,680,000  bushels,  against  1  ,- 
840,000  bushels  a  year  ago;  from  Argentine 
Republic  480,000  bushels,  against  532,000  bush¬ 
els  a  year  ago;  aud  from  sundries  54,000  bush¬ 
els  against  1,588,000  bushels  a  year  ago,  being 
chiefly  for  quantities  off  coast. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  on  passage 
Juue  20,  1888,  is  20,000,000  bushels,  including 
19,072,000  bushels  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
4,928  bushels  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  A 
considerable  amount  of  the  grain  and  flour  on 
passage  to  the  United  Kingdom,  on  arrival 
there,  is  ordered  to  other  countries,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  vessels  can  be  anchored. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  in  its  review  of  the 
British  grain  trade  during  last  week  says:  The 
supplies  of  English  wheats  are  growing  loss; 
values  are  unchanged.  The  sales  of  English 
wheat  for  the  week  were  39,666  quarters  at 31s 
7d  per  quarter,  against  39,737  quarters  at  35s 
Id  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  The 
wheat  crop  prospects  are  less  promising,  but 
the  potato  crop  will  be  unusually  good,  aud 
this,  together  with  the  large  stocks  left  over, 
will  lulluenctfthe  trade  in  breadstuff’s.  Fiour 
is  3d  cheaper.  The  trade  in  foreign  wheat  is 
slow.  Liverpool  values  dropped  3d  per  cental, 
aud  in  business  on  tne  American  plan  prices 
were  fid  lower  both  at  Loudon  aud  Liverpool. 
Corn,  barley  aud  oats  are  in  moderate  supply 
aud  steady.  Linseed  is  a  fraction  cheaper. 

The  week’s  packing  in  the  West  has  been 
210,000  hogs,  against  215,000  last  week,  and 
220,000  last  year,  making  a  total  of  2,615,-000 
hogs  since  March  1.  against  2,660,000  a  year 


ago — decrease,  65.000,  according  to -the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Price  Current.  Prices  of  hogs  have 
been  irregular  in  some  of  the  leading  markets 
during  the  week,  noticeably  so  at  Chicago,  the 
extreme  prices  of  the  week  not  being  sustained 
at  the  close,  although  as  compared  with  a 
week  ago,  that  market  closed  with  an  advance 
of  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  other  markets  not 
showing  much  change.  The  export  move¬ 
ment  was  fair,  about  equaling  in  value  the 
corresponding  time  last  year,  in  both  meats 
and  lard.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
influence  the  prosecutions  in  England  for  sell¬ 
ing  refined  lard  which  contained  mixtures, 
as  pure  lard,  will  have  on  our  markets,  but  it 
is  not  anticipated  that  the  effect  will  be  im¬ 
portant.  Trials  of  three  Liverpool  firms  act¬ 
ing  as*  agents  for  American  lard  refiners 
(Armour  and  Fairbank)  resulted  in  a  fine  being 
imposed  in  each  case. 

In  every  community  there  area  number  of 
men  whose  whole  time  is  not  occupied,  such  as 
teachers,  ministers,  farmers’  sons  and  others. 
To  these  classes  especially  we  would  say,  if 
you  wish  to  make  several  hundred  dollars  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  mouths,  write  at  once  to  B. 
F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  they 
will  show  you  how  to  do  it. — Adv. 

LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  2.3,  1888. 
NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 


Ordinary . 7  9-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  1-16 

Good  Ordinary . 9 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9% 

Low  Middling .  9% 

Strict  Low  Middling. . .  tn% 

Middling . 1U  5-16 

Good  Middling . 10% 

Strict  Good  Middling.  .11% 

Middling  Fair . 11  % 

Fair . 11% 


anils. 

and  Gulf. 

7  9-16 

7  11-16 

8  1-16 

8  3-16 

9 

9  1-8 

9% 

9% 

9% 

10 

10% 

10% 

10  5-16 

10  7-16 

10% 

10% 

10% 

11 

11% 

11% 

11% 

13 

STAINED. 

Texas. 


ery.  extra,  18®19c;  Western  creamery,  extra  19®20c; 
B.  C.  and  N.  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory, 
15®16c;  packing  butter,  12®  13c.  Eggs— Were  steady; 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  17c;  Western  firsts,  16%c.  Cheese 
steady;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream,  9®9%c; 
Ohio  flats,  choice,  8%®8%c;  do,  fair  to  prime,  7%(«8c. 

Boston.— Eggs.— Eastern  and  Northern  fresh,  16%® 
17%c;  fancy,  nearby  and  cape,  19® 20c;  Southern  and 
Western,  16;  provincial,  16%c.  Cheese.— Old  cheese,  11 
®12c;  new  extras,  8(<(,8%c;  firsts,  7®7%c.  Butter.— 
Flue  fresh  creamery,  20ca2lc;  flue  fresh  creamery,  20® 
21c;  extra  firsts,  fresh  creamery,  18®ls%c;  best  imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  15@lsc;  ladl;  packed,  14®15e;  northern 
best  new  dairy,  18®19c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— Ungraded  Red.  91@92%;  No.  1 
Hard,  88®90e,  including  f.  o.  b.  88%®88%c;  from  store; 
No.  1  Northern.  86%  afloat;  No.  2  red  88%®83%tu  store 
and  elevator,  89%®9uc  afloat,  89®90c  t.  o.  b.;  No.  2 
June,  87c;  do  July ,  87%@88%c;  do  August,  88%®<9%c;  do 
September  89%®90%e;  do  for  December,  92%'gJJ%e; 
do  January,  94%c:  do  May,  97%®9?%o.  Corn.-  ungrad¬ 
ed  Mixed,  51%®.->5%c;  No.  2.,  55%®56c.  delivered;  No. 
2  June.  54%c;  do  for  July,  55®55%o;  do  for  August,  56% 
@50%c;  do  for  September,  57®57%e;  do  for  October, 
57®57%c;  do  November,  55%®56%c;  do,  December,  52% 
®53%e.  Oats.— No.  3  34%o;  do  white,  39®38%c;  No.  2 
34®3l%c;  do  white,  38%®S9%c.  No.  1  white.  43c; 
Mixed  Western,  33®37ce;  white  do  ll)®47c;  No.  2  June 
closing  nominal;  do  July  34%®34%c;  do  August,  31%® 
bl%c;  do  September,  31%®81%c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red  for  June, 
98®93%c;  do  for  July  87%®87%C;  do  August  8?%®87%c; 
do  for  September,  88%®88%c.  Corn— No.  2  mixed 
In  20th  st  elevator.  58%«,58%c,  offered  in  grain  depot 
at  59c;  No-  2  mixed  for  June  56®57c,  do  July5R%® 
56%c;  do  for  August  56%®57%c;  do  September,  58%® 
59c.  Oats.— No.  2  mixed,  42  %c;  do  on  u-ack,  42%c,  Re¬ 
jected  white,  40%c;  ungraded  white,  45c;  No.  3  white 
44@44%c;  No-  2  white  44%  to  45c;  No  1  white,  45%c. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard  5%c  over 
Chicago  August,  86%  to  86%c;  No.  1  Northern,  83% 
to  83%c;  Winter  wheat— No.  2  red  92%c;  Choice  do, 
98%c.  No.  1  White  Michigan  93%c.  Corn— No.  3  49%® 
50c,  No.  3  yellow  scarce,  52%c.  Oats.— No.  2  white, 
38%38%c;  No.  2  mixed,  35®35%o.  ltye,— No.  2  Western 
at  i5c 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Strict  Good  Ord . 8  3-16  [  Middling  . 9  15-16 

Good  Ordinary . 7%  |LowMlddllng  9% 

Poultry.— Live,— Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb,  12@12%c; 
fowls,  Western,  per  n> .  12®12%c  roosters,  per  ft, 
6®7c;  turkeys,  per  ft  7®llc,  ducks,  western,  per 
pair,  40®55c;  geese,  western,  per  pair,  80c@l  00; 
chickens;  spring,  per  lb,  19®2ic. 

Poultry.— Dresskd— Turkeys,  per  B>.7ffll0c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  ll«tl2c;  do  western,  6®llc:  squubs, 
white,  per  don,  83  25;  do  dark,  per  doz.  *2;  chickens. 
Philadelphia  spring,  28®35c;  do  western  do,  18®28c; 
ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  19®23c;  do,  5®ltc. 

Game.— Golden  plover,  per  doz,  $1®1 25;  grass  do,  75c 
@$1;  snipe,  small,  40c. 

Hay  and  straw.— The  position  Is  not  changed. 
Prime  stock  finds  a  fair  sale  at  firm  prices.  Other 
grades  are  plenty  and  freely  offered.  Quotations  are 
for:  Hav— Cnoice  Tlmoiny ,  90®95c;  good  do,  80®85c; 
medium,  70®75c;  shipping,  65c;  Clover,  mixed,  70® 75c. 
Straw.— No.  1  rye,  95c  <ji$l;  short  do,  65® 75c;  oat,  50®55c. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.  —Fresh.— Strawberries,  Jersey,  per  qt,  5® 
10c;  do  Sharpless,  7®18c;  huckleberries  per  quart  5®  me; 
gooseberries,  per  quart,  s<j>7c;  Peuches,  per  crate,  75® 

3  50;  cherries,  per  lb,  4®13e;  watermelons,  per  100,  $15 
®20. 

Fruits  DiiiKD-Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
6%®8c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  5%®b%c; 
do  sliced,  new,  5%®7c;  do  chopped,  2%'a2%c;  do  cores 
and  skins.  — ®lc;  Cherries -pitted,  17®2lc;  Raspber 
rlcs— evaporated,  new,  25®27c:  do  sun-dried,  24® 
26c;  Blackberries,  7%c,  Huckleberries,  9®10c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  In  light  supply  Fancy  hand 
picked  quoted  at  5%®6o  aud  farmers'  grades  at  4®5c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.- Old.  per  bbl  75c®$l  75;  old, 
per  sack,  75c®$t  50.  Savannah,  per  bnl,  $3®4;  Char¬ 
leston,  new,  per  bbl,  *3®4;  North  Carolina,  per  bbl, 
$3i(i4.  Norfolk,  per  bbl.  $3®4:  Onions,  Bermuda,  per 
crate,  $i  <5®2.  do  New  Orleans,  per  bbl.  3  ?5<®4; 
do  Egyptian,  per  case  $2®2  25.  Cabbages,  Norfolk,  per 
bbl.  $1  5U®2;  do  North  Curollna.  per  bbl.  Si  50®2; 
string  beans,  Norfolk,  per  crate.  81®2;  North  Carolina, 
per  crate,  5nc®$l;  tomatoes,  per  crate  50c® SI  25;  aspa¬ 
ragus,  per  doz  bunches,  $T<»2;  do  common,  do  25® 50; 
Pease  greeu,  per  bag,  50®75c.  Squash,  per  bbl,  $1  2i® 

1  50;  cucumbers  per  crate  50c®$2  50 

Philadelphia,  Pa.—  Potatoes.—  White  Potatoes- 
Old,  25® sue;  Southern  New  Rose,  choice,  13  50.«,4;  do, 
do.  medium  to  prime,  #2  5t)®3;  dodo,  culls,  $1  5iJ®2;  do 
Chill  Reds,  choice"  $3®3  50. 

Boston.— New  potatoes  are  quotable  at  $4®5  50  per 
bbl;  old  on<  s.  40®50c  per  bushel;  aud  barrel  stock  at 
$1  25®  1  50;  Beets,  75®8.c  per  dozen  bunches;  carrots, 
SI  50  per  bush:  onions,  Spanish,  2®2%e  per  lb.  Bermu¬ 
das,  si  75  per  crate;  natives,  $2  75@8;  bunch  onions, 
2c  per  bunch;  squash,  Florida  marrow,  $2  25®2  50  per 
bbl;  summer,  sl®l  50  per  crate,  turnips.  $1  25  per  bu, 
new.  2®4c  per  bunch;  White  French  and  St.  Andrew, 
$2  50® 3  per  bbl;  radish,  30c  per  doz;  lettuce,  25c  per 
doz;  spinach  10c  per  bush;  asparagus,  75®87c  per  doz; 
cucumbers,  natives,  »4@6  per  10o:  Southern,  $3  per 
crate;  tomatoes,  hot  house,  50@M)c  per  lb  Florida,  Si 
per  crate;  rhubarb,  75c  per  luO,  green  peas,  $2 ®2  25  per 
Cush;  Southern  cabbage,  $1  ?5®2  20  per  bbl;  Southern 
string  beans.  $2  50<#3  per  crate;  wax,  $4®4  50;  cauli¬ 
flower,  33® 40c  each. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.-  Sales  150  bbls.  One- 
year  old  flesh.  $14  (X)  to  14  50;  New  mess,  15  25®15  50, 
short  clear,  $16®18,  Extra  Prime  mess,  $13  25:  prime 
do,  $15®15  50;  and  family  mess,  $15  50®16  50.  Beef  — 
India  ness  in  tierces,  *1250®I0  Extra  Mess.  In  barrels, 
$?®7  50;  Packet,  $8®K  50:  per  bbl,  and  $11@U  50  in 
tierces;  Place.  *7  25®7  50;  Family  at  $9  50.  Beef  Hams. 
— *15  75®  16  here  and  at  the  West  $15.  Cut  jikatb.- 
Pickled  Bellies  12  lb  average,  7%c,;  12  tb  average 
bid  ies,  7%c;  10  ft  i%c®7%e;  Pickled  Hams,  H'adl%c; 
pickled  Shoulders.  7c.  Smoked  shoulders  at  7 %®se; 
do  Hams  at  12c.  Dressed  Hogs.— Ulty  heavy  to  light, 
7  5-16®7  9-16c;  pigs,  ?%c.  Lard.  Continent,  9.65c;  so 
American  Juue,  8.42%c;  July  8.35®8  87c;  August,  8.40 
®8.43c;  September  8.42®8  47c;  City  steamed,  8c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.- City,  fami¬ 
ly  mess,  per  bbl.  $3  50®9;  do  do,  packets,  *7  50®8; 
smoked  beef,  12®13e;  smoked  beef,  $16®17.  Pork.— 
Mess.  $16:  do,  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do  family,  $16 
®!6  50.  Hams,  smoked,  per  lb,  11%®12%C.  do,  S.  P., 
cured  in  tierces,  10%ll%c:  do  do  do,  In  suit,  8%® 9c; 
sides,  clear  ribbed,  smoked.  9%®10;  shoulders,  in  dry 
sail  aud  fully  cured,  6%c;  do,  do,  smoked,  7%®7%c. 
Shoulders,  pickle  cured,  7%®7%c;  do  do  smoked,  3% 
®9c;  bellies  In  pickle,  9%®9c:  do  breakfast  bacon,  10c 
Lard.— Firm;  City  rctiued,  $9®9  50;  do  steam,  $8  87®9’ 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter— Creamery.— State,  best,  19% 
@20%c;  Western,  best,  19c;  do  prime,  18(«ll-l%c;  do, 
good,  17@17%c;  do  poor.  16®l6%c,  State  dairy -Half- 
hrkius,  tubs,  prime,  18%®l9c;  do,  do.  tine,  17®13e; 
Welsh  tubs.  Hue,  ls®18%c;  do  good,  17®l7%c;  West 
eru— linluulou  creamery,  best,  lie;  do  due.  15%® 
16%c;  Western  dairy,  tine,  16c;  do,  fair,  15®  15%c; 
do  do  poor,  14®14%c;  do,  factory,  best,  15%c;  do 
good,  15c  do,  poor,  13@14%c. 

Cheese.— New  factory,  fancy,  white,  8%®8%c;  do 
do.  colored,  8%®8%c;  do  fair  and  good,  7%®8c  do 
skims,  light,  6%  to  ic;  do  skims  2  to  4c;  Pennsylvania 
skims,  1  to  l%c;  Ohio  Hat,  flue,  8@8%c;  do  do,  good, 
7%®i%c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 


New  York,  Saturday,  Juno  23,  1888. 
Beeves.— Kentucky  “Stlllers,”  1805  lb  average,  $5  90 
per  100  lb;  do,  1246  lb  at  $u  55;  do  1186  lb  at  *5  45,  do 
1142  lb  at  $5  40;  do  1217  lb,  at  $5  30;  corn-fed  Chicago 
steers,  1302  tb  at  $5  35;  do,  1275  lb  at  $5  25;  do  1244  lb 
at  $5  15;  Western  do,  1348  lb  at  *5  90.  do  1347  lb  at  »5  75; 
do  1434  lb  at  $5  00;  do  1172  lb  at  $4  90;  do  1067  lb  at  $4  30; 
Texans.  1000  lb,  at  $4  05;  do,  102/  lb,  at  $4;  do,  915  lb 
at  $4;  Chicago  steers,  1450  lb  at  $5  40;  do,  1282  lb,  at 
$5  30;  do,  1221  lb,  at  $:>  25;  do  1246  lb  ttt  $5  20;  do,  1079 
lb,  at  $4  15;  do,  1050  lb,  at  *4  05;  Pennsylvania  do,  1225 
lb,  at  $5  30,  do  1036  lb,  at  $4  75;  Kentucky  do,  1202  lb,  at 
$4  30;  do,  stags.  1216  lb  at  $3  90;  Indiana  Grassers,  1043 
lb,  at  $4  30;  do,  1073  lb,  ut  $4  25;  Chicago  sieers,  1430  lb, 
at  $5  80;  do,  U47  lb,  at  $5  b0;  do,  1381  lb,  at  $5  75;  do, 
1811  lb,  at  $5  70;  do,  1127  lb,  at  $5  25:  Kentucky  do,  1215 
lb  at  $5  35;  do,  steers,  1114  lb  at. $4  95;  Indiana  do,  1468 
lo  at  $5  25;  Ohio  do,  1735  lb,  at  $5  75;  do,  1743  lb,  at 
$5  25;  Chicago  do,  975  lb,  at  $4  10.  bulls.  1140®1430  lb,  at 
$2  75®3  50;  dry  cows,  530®  890  lb,  at  $2  50®3  50:  Ken¬ 
tucky  steers  1.  55  lb  at  $5  50;  do,  1452  lb,  at  $5  45;  Kansas 
Colorado  Steers,  1149  lb,  at  $4  50;  do  U60  lb  at  $4  50;  do, 
1188  lb,  at  $4  50;  native,  do,  1197  lb,  at  $5;  Cincinnati 
“Stlllers,”  1148  lb  at  $5  10;  do,  1180  lb,  ai  $5  30;  pulls, 
1296  lb.  at  $3  30;  do,  1220  lb,  at  $3  25;  Kentucky  Steers, 
1244  lb  at  $5  15;  do  1174  !b  at  $5  25;  do  1295  lb,  at  »5  20; 
do.  1119  lb,  at  $4  80,  bulls,  1567  lb,  at  $3  25;  cows,  1250  lb, 
at  $4  4U;  Still  bulls,  1866  lb  at  $3  65;  do  1090  lb,  at  $3  85; 
do,  .858  lb,  at  $4;  Missouri  SteerH,  1252  lb,  at  $5  12%; 
Lancaster  County,  Penn,  do,  1122  lb,  at  $5  35;  Pitts¬ 
burg  do,  1405  lb,  at  $5  40. 

Calves.— Buttermilk  calves,  188  lb  at  3%e;  Veals.  154 
lb  at  5%c-  do  177  lb  at  5%c;  do  148  lb,  at  6c;  do,  155  lb, 
ut  6%c:  Veals,  140  lb  at  6c.  do,  151  lb  at  6%o  Butter¬ 
milk  calves,  153  lb  at  3c;  do,  196  ft.  at  3%c.  do  /selected), 
160  lb  at  4c;  veals,  l8i  lb  ar.  6%c:  Buttermilk  calves,  15u 
lb,  at  $3  10  per  iOu  lb;  veals,  149  lb,  at  6%c;  do,  135  lb, 
at  5c. 

sheep  and  Lambs.— Kentucky  Sheep,  98  lb,  at  5  25  per 
100  lb;  Virginia  do,  106  lb,  at  $4  85;  Virginia  Bucks,  134 
lb.  at  $3  50;  Virginia  lambs,  58  lb;  Kentucky  lumbs,  00 
lb,  ut  $6  65;  do  61%  lb  at  4$  :,0;  West  Virginia  do,  63  lb, 
at  $7  25;  Kentucky  do,  02  lb  at  $7  25  Ohio  Sheep,  »3  lb1 
at  $5  per  100  lb;  Kentucky  Lambs,  60  lb,  at  $6  65;  do, 61% 
lb,  at  »6  75;  do  63%  lb,  at  $7  12%;  do,  58  lb,  at  $7  25.  Jer¬ 
sey  Lambs  (choice),  at  75  lb,  at  8%c  per  lb.  Ohio  Sheep, 
85  lb,  at  $5  05;  do  86  ib  $5;  do  8-1  lb,  at  44  75.  Ohio  Sheep, 
89  lb,  at  *5  per  100  Ib;  West  Virginia  Ewes, 75 lb  at  $3  25; 
West  Vlrglna  Lambs,  51  lb;  at  $5  55.  Texas  Sheep,  78 
lb.  at  4%c  per  lb;  Kentucky  do,  108,  lb  at  4%e;Kontucky 
Lambs,  60  lb,  at  6%c;  do  70  lb,  at  *7  55  per  100  lb;  Ten 
nesee  do,  59%,  at  $6  25;  do,  02  lb  at  $6  37%.  Texas  Sheep, 
77  lb,  at  4c  per  lb;  Tennessee  Lambs,  at  60  lb,  al  5%c; 
Ohio  no,  65  lb,  at  7c;  Kentucky  Lambs,  68  lbs.  at  7%c,do 
to  lbs,  at  7%c;  do,  65  lb,  at  7%,  do,  64  lb,  at  7%c. 

Wool— Spring  Texas,  12  to  21c;  12,000  lb  fall  do.  14  to 
16c;  10,000  lb  noils,  35c  10.000  lb  %  blood,  31c;  10,000  in 
Georgia,  21  to  25c;  5,1X0  lb  do  burry,  15c;  15,000  lb  X  and 
XX  Ohio.  28  to  29c:  also  25.000  lb  Territory,  8,000  lb 
scoured  Texas,  14,000  lb  Texas  grease,  3,000  lb  black  do, 
150,1X1.)  Ib  carpet,  15,000  lb  domestic  noils,  60.0001b  pulled 
5,600  In  sundries,  1,000  lb  black  Texas,  16,000  lb  In  spring 
Texas. 

Communications  Received  for  the  Wbkk  Ending 
Junk  28,  1888. 

O.  F.  A.-R.  II. -B.  R.-T.  It.  W  .-O.  D.-T.  E.  l'.-W. 
H.  H.  T.-A.  B.  A.-R.  W.  H.,— thauks  -G.  W.  S—C.  & 
Co.— E.  S.  G.-E.  S.  A  -F.  L  A.— VV.  B.  A.-Bert  M.  Ved- 
der,  thank  you— B.  F.  J.— H.  E.  P.— M.  13.— F.  L.  Avery, 
thanks — E.  S.  A.— J.  L.  B.— H.  A  W. — W.  D.  H, — thunks 
— B.  C  —II.  B  S.— P.  B-  Crosby,  thank  you;  some  mow; 
of  the  same;  please -J.  L.— J.  B.  -A  E.  G.— J.  P.  V.— L. 
C.— C.  K.  K.- thanks— T.  M.  B.— thanks— C.  F.  K.  — * 
W.  B.  A.-W.  B.  A.-J  S.  W.— H.  W.  H.-M.  A.  B.-J,  G 
W— W.  L.  D.— W.  H.  H. — thanks — O.  E.  F.— J.  O. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD. 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT?, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  nH ip- 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
Nei-ving  Egg*.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  WiiHbingron  St..  New  Yoi-U  CltV. 


Warranted  to  put  horses  and  cattle  in 
good  condition  when  all  other  means  fail. 

IT  ERADICATES  all  HUMORS 

that  may  be  in  the  animal,  and  produces 
a  fine  glossy  coat.  Guaranteed  to  free 
stock  from  worms. 

SURE  CURE  for  MILK  FEVER  and  GAR6ET. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

$100  will  be  paid  for  anything  poisonous 
found  in  our  food.  If  your  feed  dealer  has 
not  got  it  send  for  circulars  and  price  list. 

VALLEY*MILL  GO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Are  the  IIKMT. 
Sold  by  Dkuuuists, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


JME  30 


r.INCINNHTI  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION 

JULY  4  to  OCT.  27?  q£&\  OHIO 


X  f  f  T 


GRAND  JUBILEE,  inn  days  *  wichts 

CELEBRATING  THE 

lOOth  ANNIVERSARY  OESETTLEMENTSCINCIWU  ATI, 

Wrn  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY. 


The  OHIO  VALLEY  « _ 

ART-SCIENCE 


INDUSTRY 


MONSTER  NEW  BUILDINGS, 

in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
within  ten  minutes’  ride  of 
all  hotels  and  stations. 
GOVERNMENT  EXHIBIT 
of  Treasures  from  the  War, 
Navy  and  other  Departments, 
the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
National  Museum  and  Eisli 
Commission. 

TT^rSTTH-I*^. 


All  Buildings  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  innumera¬ 
ble  Electrical  and  Gas  Jets. 
Wonderful  display  of 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 


AN  ART  DEPARTMENT 

of  the  finest  collection  of 
Paintings  and  Sculpture 

SSED  DISPLAY  IN 


ever  made  in  America,  val¬ 
ued  at  $1,000,000. 

Horticultural  Hall  of  un¬ 
equalled  beauty. 

PIONEER  RELICS 

from  all  parts  of  the  North¬ 
west.  The  great 

MUSIC  HALL, 

devoted  to  Music,  Spectacles 


and  Performances. 

MACHINERY  HALL, 

1,500  Feet  in  Length, 
through  which  will  ply  gon¬ 
dolas  from  Venice. 

EDUCATIONAL, 

and  numerous  other  De¬ 
partments  perfectly  ar¬ 
ranged. 


DEPAHTMERTTS. 


for  i\)t  J)oiW0. 


TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


Last  week  I  began  to  talk  about  politics. 
Some  people  think  we  should  never  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  about  politics.  I  believe,  as  I 
have  said  several  times,  that  our  political  sys¬ 
tem  gets  bad  and  dishonest  when  good  people 
say  they  care  nothing  about  politics  and  just 
keep  entirely  away  from  all  political  discus¬ 
sions.  There  is  nothing  that  dishonesty  is  so 
much  afraid  of  as  investigation.  Whenever 
the  people  really  begin  to  study  and  think  out 
these  political  questions,  you  may  be  sure  that 
public  rascals  and  thieves  prepare  to  walk 
straighter  than  before.  My  experience  with 
dishonest  politicians  leads  me  to  think  that 
they  try  to  take  advantage,  of  cither  the  ig¬ 
norance  or  the  vanity  of  the  people.  Let  them 
find  a  community  where  the  people  never  read 
much  and  study  still  less,  and  these  politicians 
are  in  clover.  They  think  that  any  plausible 
statement  they  may  chose  to  make  will  be  be¬ 
lieved,  and  that  an  appeal  to  bigotry  and  pas¬ 
sion  will  answer  as  well  as  anything.  Let 
these  fellows  go  into  a  neighborhood  where 
people  read  and  study  and  are  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  sense  and  nonsense,  and  you 
will  see  how  quickly  their  tune  will  he  changed. 
The  great  strength  of  this  country  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  thinking  and  reading  nation. 
"When  we  begin  to  take  things  for  granted  and 
to  believe  political  information  just  because 
somebody  tells  us  it  is  so,  there  is  danger  in  the 
air,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

Now  I  suppose  that  every  hoy  and  every  girl 
too  for  that  matter,  has  decided  in  favor  of 
one  of  the  big  political  parties.  As  a  first  les¬ 
son  in  politics  suppose  we  ask — why  are  you  a 
Democrat,  a  Republican  or  a  Prohibitionist? 
Surely  an  intelligent  person  should  have  some 
reason  for  taking  any  stand.  In  what  1  have 
to  say  about  these  questions  I  don’t  propose  to 
argue  in  favor  of  any  particular  party.  All  I 
am  after  is  to  encourage  investigation  and 
study  in  the  matter.  So  long  as  people  decide 
this  matter  thoughtfully  and  without  prejud¬ 
ice  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  for  our  future  his¬ 
tory.  The  black  cloud  that  I  see  in  the  future 
is  caused  by  bigotry  and  half-formed  opinions; 
conclusions  that  are  jumped-at  and  prejudices 


that  warp  facts  out  of  sight.  Now  I  suppose 
that  90  per  cent,  of  our  boys  if  they  were  ask¬ 
ed  why  they  would  vote  on  a  certain  side 
would  say  “because  father  does.”  When  a 
hoy  loves  liis  father  lie  is  pretty  sure  to  respect 
his  political  opinions  and  to  imitate  them  as 
he  would  imitate  any  other  quality  that  was 
evidently  honest  and  honorable.  On  tlie 
whole,  J  like  to  see  a  young  man  follow  his 
father  in  politics;  it  generally  shows  that 
there  is  a  good  understanding  between  them. 
Until  we  can  study  these  questions  out  and 
form  a  sound  opinion  of  our  own,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  it  is  wise  to  think  about 
as  father  does.  Of  course,  I  am  talking  now 
about  the  good  fathers  who  are  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate  and  who  are  just  about  the  sort  of 
men  we  want  to  he  when  we  grow  up.  I 
say  this  because  I  know  that  if  we  can’t  re¬ 
spect  father,  we  will  lie  pretty  apt  to  be  what 
be  is  not,  rather  than  what  he  is.  Some 
people  may  think  from  what  I  said 
about  the  Mugwumps  that  I  don’t  think 
much  of  independence.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  fault  1  find  with  the  average  Mugwump 
is  that  lie  is  very  conceited.  He  thinks  a 
thing  must  he  so  just  because  he  says  it  is.  In 
his  straining  after  independence  he  gets  to  a 
point  where  he  can’t  conceive  of  the  possibility 
of  his  being  in  the  wrong.  This,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  bight  of  bigotry;  and  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  fall  into  it  is  very  great  when  we  set 
ourselves  up  as  critical  judges  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  people.  1  am  a  great  believer  in  the 
power  of  the  intelligent  people  to  pick  out  the 
rightcourse,  and  lam  generally  willing  to  go 
with  the  majority  of  those  who  act  after  think¬ 
ing.  Now  I  propose  to  tell  in  a  few  words,  as 
simply  as  I  can,  what  it  means  to  he  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  a  Republican  or  a  Prohibitionist.  The 
party  platforms  will  tell  us  what  the  parties 
propose  to  do,  and  history  will  doubtless 
help  us  too.  I  want  to  make  these  statements 
just  as  fairly  as  I  can;  then  we  can  look  them 
over  and  see  wherein  one  differs  from 
another.  When  we  get  the  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  we  can  tell  where  we  stand.  The  Repub¬ 
licans  will  have  their  platform  all  ready 
by  next  week,  and  then  I  can  get  them  all  in. 


I  have  never  seen  so  many  toads  about  as 
there  are  this  summer.  My  potatoes  are 
about  alive  with  them,  and  I  am  very  sure 
lhey  eat  a  good  many  potato  bugs.  They  are 


wise  fellows  for  all  they  are  so  uzlyin  shape 
and  face.  They  are  good  friends,  and  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  it  will  pay  any  boy  to  go  to 
raising  toads  in  the  potato  field.  They  will 
do  as  much  good  there  as  they  will  anywhere. 
When  you  find  a  toad,  put  him  in  a  box  and 
carry  him  to  the  potatoes.  Pen  him  up  for  a 
few  days  and  he  will  make  that  spot  liis  home 
coming  hack  to  it  when  not  out  after  food. 
A  few  days  ago  I  found  a  toad  that  had  fallen 
into  a  drain  in  my  garden.  He  was  about 
starved,  hut  when  I  picked  him  out  he  soon 
hustled  about  for  food.  I  remember  reading 
about  an  old  negro  in  the  South  who  was 
hoeing  corn.  He  saw,  as  he  supposed,  a  toad 
in  the  dust  and  started  to  kill  it  with  his  hoe. 
He  aimed  a  heavy  blow  at  it  hut  only  cut 
off  his  big  toe  which  was  sticking  up  through 
the  dust.  There  was  no  toad  there!  It  came 
somewhere  near  serving  him  right,  and  is 
about  the  way  some  people  do  business  too. 


It  pays  to  follow  directions,  but  it  also  pays 
to  use  sense  about  these  directions.  The  work¬ 
men  that  get  the  best  pay  are  those  who  use 
judgment  of  their  own.  I  heard  of  a  boy  who 
carried  out  directions  in  a  very  foolish  man¬ 
ner.  His  teacher  told  him  about  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  and  what  to  do  in  case  of  an 
accident.  The  general  rule  given  in  case'of  a 
bad  cut  was  to  tie  a  handkerchief  as  tightly 
as  possible  about  some  point  of  the  body  be¬ 
tween  the  cut  and  the  heart.  This  would  stop 
the  flow  of  blood  at  once — it  was  said.  Now  this 
boy  happened  to  be  around  when  another  boy 
bad  the  nose-bleed.  He  thought  of  this  very 
wise  remedy  and  started  to  practice  it.  What 
did  he  do?  It  occured  to  him  that  the  neck  is 
between  the  nose  and  the  heart  so  he  tied  the 
handkerchief  tightly  around  the  throat.  He 
nearly  strangled  the  other  boy  and  never 
stopped  the  nose  bleed.  Now  here  is  a  case 
where  one  spoiled  a  good  remedy  by  not  using 
sense  in  applying  it.  A  machine  may  not 
need  commpu  sense,  because  its  work  is  all 
blocked  out  for  it— a  man  must  use  common 
sense  or  he  will  spoil  something — probably 
himself. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  thought  that  I 
would  like  to  join  the  Y.  H.  C.  I  am  a  little 
girl  seven  years  old.  Papa  takes  the  Rural. 


We  like  it  very  much.  I  have  a  brother  and 
a  pair  of  twin  sisters  three  years  old.  We 
live  on  a  farm.  We  have  three  horses  and 
three  colts,  three  cows  and  two  calves. 

Your  Nieco,  Fannie  m.  wilber. 

Gallupville. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  thought  I  would 
write  a  letter  to  you.  I  am  a  little  girl  13 
years  old.  My  father  takes  the  Rural,  and 
I  thought  I  would  like  to  be  one  of  the  Cous¬ 
ins  with  the  rest.  I  have  four  brothers  and 
no  sister.  Wo  have  a  Holstein  cow  and  a 
caff  eight  months  old.  They  are  very  pretty. 
My  brothers  have  some  Light  Brahmas  and 
some  Game  chickens.  We  have  five  head  of 
horses.  I  have  three  cows.  I  did  have  a 
horse  hut  she  died  My  brothers  have  got 
some  very  pretty  pigeons.  I  go  to  school. 
My  little  brother  and  I  had  a  nice  flower- 
garden  and  some  of  the  flowers  we  got  from 
the  Rural.  They  were  very  pretty  flowers.  I 
did  not  go  to  school  very  much  last  summer. 
I  had  to  stay  at  homo  to  help  pick  raspborries 
and  blackberries.  Your  Niece, 

Weber  Co.,  Utah.  mary  ann  barnf.tt. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  wrote  you  a  letter 
last  fall  and  a  man  down  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  saw  it  in  the  Rural  and  wrote  to  me. 
When  he  read  about  the  spruce  gum  he  said  it 
made  him  home-sick.  He  wanted  me  to  send 
him  some.  I  did  so  and  he  sent  me  a  box  of 
nice  sea  shells.  We  have  written  back  and 
forth  since  then.  It  seems  as  if  we  had  been 
acquainted  a  good  while.  Don’t  you  think  it 
funny  that  he  saw'  it  iu  the  Rural?  I  love  to 
road  theRuRAL.especially  the  Cousins’ letters. 

Your  Niece, 

Warren  Co.,N.  Y.  gertie  turner. 

[The  Rural  goes  about  everywhere,  and  is 
read  in  every  State  in  the  couutry. — U.  M.l 

Piittriljrowtti* 


L.vlLAGE 

AND 


CUTTERS 

More 

substantial 
Easier  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  less 
liable  to  acci¬ 
dent  than  any 
Other  cutters. 


IMPROVED 
for  1888. 


ir  treatise  on  Ensilage  and  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
TiVEIf  <fc  DEWING  WFG.  CO.,  Salem,  O. 

IllkV  e.  Ill  IMM.’l  I 
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THE  BUBAL  fiEW-YOBMEB 


PERSONALS. 


Attorney  General  Garland  is  regaining 
health  and  expects  to  resume  his  official  duties 
next  week. 

Gen.  O’Ryan,  the  new  Minister  of  War  of 
Spain,  is  an  Irishman  by  descent,  though  born 
in  the  land  of  garlic  and  guitars. 

The  President  has  just  had  a  new  barn  and 
carriage  house  built  at  Oak  View,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  having  granted  permission  to  “Gro¬ 
ver  Cleveland  to  build  one  barn,  26x25.” 

Michael  Cudahy,  once  a  bright  young 
hog-chopper,  is  now  the  partner  of  Phil  Ar¬ 
mour,  is  worth  over  $2,000,000,  and  he  and  his 
wife  are  leaders  in  Chicago’s  best  society. 

General  Sheridan  commanded  the  caval¬ 
ry  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  just  a  year, 
and  in  that  time  fought  76  battles  and  cap¬ 
tured  205  battle  flags  and  over  160  field  pieces. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  76  years  of 
age  on  the  14th  of  Juno  last.  Although  she 
has  been  in  delicate  health  for  two  years  past, 
Mrs.  Stowe  still  goes  about  among  her  friends, 
and  takes  long  walks  through  the  country 
around  Hartford. 

Mary  N.  Prescott,  who  died  at  the  home 
of  her  brother-in-law,  Richard  S.  Spofford, 
on  Deer  Island  in  the  Merrimac,  last  week, 
was  known  as  a  writer  for  the  young  quite  as 
widely  as  her  sister,  Harriet  Prescott  Spof" 
ford,  is  known  to  grown-up  readers. 

Princess  Letitia  Bonaparte,  daughter 
oi  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  better  known  as 
Plon-Plon,  is  soon  to  marry  her  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Aosta,  formerly  Amedeus,  King  of 
Spain.  The  Duke  is  a  bro  her  ot  the  King  of 
Italy,  and  is  a  widower  of  15  years’ standing. 

Ex-Governor  Alonzo  B.  Cornell  has 
just  purchased  the  old  homestead  of  Governor 
Clinton  at  New  Hamburg,  on  the  Hudson. 
The  farm  consists  of  about  300  acres  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  was  sold  for 
a  little  over  $33,000.  Until  the  present  time 
the  place  has  belonged  to  the  Van  Rensselaer 
family. 

Cardinal  Monaco,  the  secretary  of  the 
Holy  Office,  who  signed  the  Papal  rescript 
against  boycotting  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
is  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
Sacred  College,  and  is  commonly  regarded  as 
next  in  the  succession  to  the  Triple  Crown. 
He  is  an  Ultramontane,  and  extraordinarily 
firm  in  his  convictions. 

M’lle.  Gabrielle  Dumontet  is  to  day  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  young  woman  in 
France.  At  the  recent  examinations  in  med¬ 
icine  and  surgery  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women’s  Union  of  France,  she  gained  the 
first  prize  and  was  awarded  the  medal  and  di¬ 
ploma  of  honor.  Besides  being  unusually  pro¬ 
ficient  in  her  professional  and  scientific  stu¬ 
dies,  she  is  an  accomplished  linguist,  musician 
and  painter,  and  a  brilliant  woman  in  society. 

Mr.  Blaine,  who  is  making  a  700-mile 
coaching  tour  from  London  to  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Carnegie, 
the  millionaire  iron  king  of  Pennsylvania, 
crossed  over  into  Scotland  last  Thursday.  He 
is  in  excellent  health.  His  son  Emmons  says 
that  his  father  will  sail  for  this  country  July 
17,  and  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  summer  at 
Bar  Harbor,  keeping  away  from  the  madding 
crowd  as  much  as  possible. 

Germany’s  new  Emperor,  William  II,  was 
2!)  years  old  last  January.  He  is  six  feet  tall, 
with  an  exceptionally  fine  form  and  soldierly 
bearing,  blue  eyes,  light-brown  hair,  and  a  yel¬ 
lowish  mustache.  By  an  accident  at  his  birth 
his  left  arm  was  crippled,  and  is  a  nearly  use¬ 
less  member.  He  suffers  from  ancestral  scro¬ 
fula.  On  his  last  birthday  he  was  made  Ma- 
j<  r  general.  His  wife,  like  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  is  named  Victoria,  daughter  of 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  She 
is  not  of  royal  blood  nor  of  personal  beauty, 
and  their  married  life  is  said  not  to  be  ideal. 
They  have  four  children. 

Judge  Ai.len  Thurman,  says  Harper's 
Bazar,  never  kept  a  carriage,  though  he  could 
afford  to  keep  20  if  he  wanted  to.  If  the 
distance  he  has  to  go  is  too  long  for  him 
to  walk,  he  takes  a  street-car.  So  fond  is  he  of 
street-car  riding  that  he  will  go  from  one  end 
of  the  line  to  the  other  on  a  fine  day,  and  he 
enjoys  chatting  with  the  drivers.  He  goes  to 
bed  very  late,  and  is  not  an  early  riser.  Ten 
o’clock  sees  him  at  the  breakfast-table,  at  two 
o’clock  he  dines,  and  at  seven  he  sups.  After 
supper  he  plays  a  game  of  whist  with  his 
granddaughters  ;  then  he  retires  to  his  “den,” 
and  reads  till  past  mid-night.  History  and 
biography  are  his  favorite  reading. 

—  ■  e  » e  ■  i  . 

A  SUMMER  FAIR. 


The  22nd  Summer  exhibition  of  the  Queens 
County  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  Mineola,  June 20th  and  21st.  This  fair  has 
become  justly  renowned  for  the  Hue  display  of 
spring  vegetables,  flowers  and  shrubs 


Pleasing  features  of  the  grounds  are  the  beau¬ 
tiful  conifers  and  shrubs. 

Owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season 
the  showing  of  spring  vegetables  was  not  as 
good  as  usual.  The  potato  table  was  not  very 
well  filled.  We  noticed  some  very  fine  old  po¬ 
tatoes,  notably  a  peck  of  the  Queen  of  the  Val¬ 
ley.  Among  the  early  potatoes  were  two 
promising  varieties  —  Early  Electric  and 
Webb’s  Early,  the  first  a  small,  round,  red  po¬ 
tato;  the  latter  a  large  potato  resembling  the 
Early  Rose.  The  Vanguard  was  large  in  size, 
shapely  and  very  smooth.  The  Thorburn  was 
one  of  the  best  varieties  shown. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  orchids,  palms 
and  ferns.  William  Falconer  made  a  wonder¬ 
ful  exhibit  of  rare  plants  and  flowers.  Among 
them  were  some  very  remarkable  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  once  familiar  Canterbury  Bolls, 
and  the  more  homely  but  still  handsome  Corn 
Poppy.  Mr.  Falconer  does  not  believe  in  neg¬ 
lecting  the  older  flowers,  and  his  wisdom  is 
shown  by  the  beauty  of  his  exhibit.  There 
were  no  handsomer  flowers  shown  than  his 
Canterbury  Bells.  The  show  of  cut  flowers 
was  very  fine,  particularly  the  roses  and 
pansies. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  locality  so  large¬ 
ly  devoted  to  market  gardening,  the  show  of 
early  vegetables  was  exceptionally  fine.  The 
tables  were  literally  loaded  with  lettuce, 
radishes,  carrots,  onions,  beets  and  other  less 
common  vegetables.  Cucumbers  six  inches 
in  length,  rhubarb  a  yard  or  more  long,  and 
tomatoes  small,  but  ripe  and  tempting,  re¬ 
minded  visitors  from  the  city,  of  Long 
Island’s  possibilities  in  the  way  of  early  pro¬ 
duce. 

The  exhibit  of  strawberries  was  scarcely  up 
to  the  average.  A  cold,  damp  spring,  followed 
by  a  drought  and  a  severe  hail  storm,  has  ser¬ 
iously  interfered  with  the  crop.  Nearly  all 
the  berries  were  shown,  but  the  Sharploss 
easily  led  all  others  in  numbers  and  size, 
while  the  Gypsy  was  considered  the  best  in 
quality.  A  number  of  well-preserved  winter 
apples  were  shown.  The  varieties  were  the 
Pride  of  Jericho,  Long  Island  Russet, 
Willis’s  Beauty, Spitzenherg, Ladies’  Sweeting, 
Newtown  Pippin,  and  Northern  Spy. 

Among  the  novelties  were  some  beauti¬ 
ful  specimens  of  hot-house  grapes  and  figs. 

Among  the  new  implements  was  a  mow¬ 
ing  machine  with  a  tedder  attachment,  the 
tedders  being  placed  behind  the  seat.  In 
light  grass  it  would  bo  likely  to  work  well,  but 
it  must  increase  the  draft  of  the  machine 
considerably.  F.  Whitney  Powell  exhibited 
a  new  fertilizer  distributor  and  mixer,  also  a 
potato-digging  attachment  for  a  plow.  The 
latter  was  an  arrangement  of  prongs  and  rods 
for  breaking  up  the  furrow  after  it  is  turned 
over  by  the  plow.  The  Hoover  potato-digger 
attracted  considerable  attention.  It  is  a  fine 
implement,  but  its  price  ($125)  will  prevent 
its  general  use. 

H.  M.  Willis  made  a  fine  display  of  imple¬ 
ments,  including  the  Aspinwall  planter.  The 
Thomas  Man’f’g  Co.  were  represented  by 
H.  B.  Grilling.  Darnell’s  Furrower  and 
Marker  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  a 
fine  implement. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Dehorning  Cattle.— Pamphlet  from  I.  J. 
Wicks,  Coloiado  Springs,  Colo. — Mr.  Wicks 
offers  dehorning  tools  for  sale  and  in  this 
pamphlet  describes  his  method  of  operating 
and  argues  well  in  favor  of  the  practice.  It  is 
a  well  written  treatise — one  that  farmers  will 
like  to  read.  Mr.  W.  does  not  pretend  to  be 
the  “originator  of  dehorning”  and  quotes  con¬ 
siderably  from  Mr.  Haaff.  Hero  are  some  of 
his  “pertinent  questions”  to  those  who  talk 
against  dehorning. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  pain  horned  cat¬ 
tle  inflict  upon  each  other  ?  Who  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  pain  and  suffering  when  animals 
are  exposed  to  freezing  weather  on  the  outside 
of  a  shed,  when  there  would  be  plenty  of 
room  for  them  inside  but  for  the  horns  ?  W ho 
is  responsible  for  the  suffering  and  loss  result¬ 
ing  from  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  abortions 
in  cows  caused  by  horns  ?  Who  is  responsible 
for  the  death  of  over  two  hundred  human 
beings  annually  in  the  United  States,  killed 
by  horn-thrusts  ?  Who  is  responsible  for  ten 
thousand  head  of  cows,  horses  and  colts,  be. 
sides  innumerable  sheep  and  hogs,  -annually 
killed  in  this  terrible  manner  ?  You  may  not 
know  that  an  animal  may  freeze  its  horns. 
Pain  and  suffering  come  from  the  resulting 
•  inflammation  of  the  periosteum.  Unless  the 
horn  is  removed,  or  the  capillary  circulation 
is  strong  enough  to  overcome  this  freezing, 
the  animal  stands  about  lifelessly,  losing  flesh, 
refuses  to  hunt  for  food,  finally  gives  up,  and 
death  ensues,  without  any  other  especially  ap¬ 
parent  cause.  1  have  seen  thousands  of  such 
cases  on  the  plains.  Who,  1  ask,  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  pain  and  loss  ?  Do  you  kuow  the 
formation  of  the  horn  ?  Have  you  investigat¬ 
ed  its  composition  ?  If  not,  what  are  you 


talking  about  !  Have  you  ever  seen  horns  re¬ 
moved  by  a  scientific  process  ?  If  not,  how  do 
you  know  anything  about  the  pain  inflicted? 
Do  you  know  a  single  objection  against  muley 
cattle  ?  If  so,  write  it  down  and  give  me  a 
chance  to  answer  the  objections. 

Insect  Pests — Bulletin  No.  46  from  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  deals  with 
insects  and  insecticides.  Mr.  George  D.  Hulst. 
has  been  appointed  Entomologist  at  the  New 
J ersey  station  and  th  is  is  his  first  bulletin.  The 
value  of  this  pamphlet  lies  in  its  brevity  and 
directness.  Not  a  word  is  wasted  and  yet  the 
story  is  told.  More  might  well  have  been  said 
about  spraying  trees  with  the  Paris-green  so¬ 
lution  to  destroy  the  coddling  moth.  This  is 
getting  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of 
orchard  operations.  There  is  very  little  that 
is  new  in  the  battle  against  insects,  but  the  old 
story  needs  to  be  frequently  repeated. 

Diseases  of  the  Grape  Vine.— Bulletin 
No.  five  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(section  of  Vegetable  Pathology)  is  devoted  to 
a  report  of  the  various  experiments  made  in 
1887  in  the  treatment  of  the  downy  mildew 
and  black- rot.  These  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  various  parts  of  the  country  by  spec¬ 
ial  agents,  all  of  whom  were  practical  grape- 
growers.  In  our  Insecticide  Special  we  gave 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Prest.  Pearson 
of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  who  presents  an  elaborate 
roport  in  this  volume.  The  use  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  mixtures  of  sulphate  of  copper  has  given 
excellent  results  in  fighting  the  mildew  and 
,  in  some  cases  it  has  effectually  prevented  the 
black-rot.  The  results  obtained  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  conclusive,  but  they  aro  certainly  en¬ 
couraging  and  ought  to  be  continued.  Those 
who  wish  to  fully  investigate  the  matter 
should  procure  this  pamphlet  from  Prof.  F.  L. 
Scribner,  Washington,  D.  C. 


POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 


KNI’IHIOT^Y  NEW. 


Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment,  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  IIIGGAN  1 1  ML  M'KIJOORPOK- 
ATION,  Iligguiiiim,  Conn,,  Hole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  18‘J  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and; 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


STEAM !  SHAM! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P.. 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

A  Large  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  ctiHh, 

B.  W.  PAYME  «fc  SOJVS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  V. 


to  $2  per  rod. 

All  fliies  and  widths.  Hold  by  us  or  any  dealer  In  this  lino  of 
goods.  FREIGHT  PAIIK  Information  free. 
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WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 

Wire  Rope  Selvage 


wnte  The  McMullen  woven  wire  fence  co. 

No.  Market  and  Ontario  Sts..  Chicago,  Dp 


BAVCL  _  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  ai«« 


$25 


PHOSPHATE  "VG 

8<-m1  for  Prices,  Samples  and  all  information. 
BAUGH  &  SONS  (JO  ,  91frs.,  Phliailolpl.l., 


Our  folks  are  getting  pretty  good-natured 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  spring  was  so  lato 
and  planting-tiine  so  unfavorable.  We  always 
feel  pretty  good-natured  in  strawberry  time. 
The  strawberry  is  a  great  humanizer.  Let 
me  have  the  power  to  enforce  its  cultivation 
in  any  community  and  I  will  guarantee  an 
extra  amount  of  happiness,  contentment  and 
kindly  sympathy  there.  All  fruits  have  this 
power  for  good,  but  the  strawberry  has  it 
above  all  the  rest.  I  suppose  this  is  because  it 
comes  first  of  all  and  seems  more  of  a  novelty 
after  the  dreary  winter  months.  City  people 
make  great  sport  of  some  farming  communi¬ 
ties  because  the  farmers  live  on  salt  pork  and 
potatoes  while  city  folks  are  buying  berries  at 
five  cents  per  box.  They  can’t  say  such 
things  of  us  This  is  a  great  market  garden 
place  and  every  farmer  eats  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  he  wants.  It  pays  to  eat  them  too. 
We  can  live  cheaper  and  feel  better  satisfied 
with  life.  About  every  year  we  have  the 
same  discussion  as  to  the  best  fruit  of  all  the 
list.  Some  vote  for  the  strawberry,  others 
favor  the  peach  and,  in  fact,  all  the  fruits 
have  friends.  Uncle  Jacob  usually  ends  up 
the  discussion: 

“In  der  spring  ven  my  wive  makes  some  off 
dot  splendid  pie  plant  sauce,  I  says  to  her,  ‘Dot 
vas  God’s  best  gift  to  man.’  Ven  strawberries 
vas  come  around  I  says  to  my  wive,  ‘I  vas 
mistaken ;  der  strawberry  und  not  der  pie¬ 
plant  vas  God’s  best  gift.’  Ven  raspberries 
und  currants  vas  get  ripe,  I  vas  say,  ‘Veil, 
maybe  I  vas  mistaken  about  dot  gift  after 
all.’  Ven  der  first  apples  vas  come  around 
my  obinion  vas  get  shakier  dan  effer,  und  ven 
grapes  vas  get  ripe  I  sbust  scratch  my  head 
und  says  to  my  wive.  ‘Dem  Oder  gifts  vas 
fine  mit  dere  vay  but  dis  vas  der  von  dot 
God  smiled  mit.’  I  keep  mit  dot  obinion  un¬ 
til  der  Seckel  pears  vas  get  ripe,  und  den  I 
says.  ‘Dis  vas  der  essence  off  good  gifts.  All 
der  goot  qualities  off  der  oders  vas  shust  com- 
bressed  mit  dis  von  und  dis  vas  shust  so  surely 
God’s  most  vonderful  gift,  as  uefer  vas.  “Der 
fact  off  it  vas  dot  nature  vas  not  make  some 
mistakes  ven  she  vas  provide  a  succession  olF 
fruits  mit  der  year,  und  divide  der  flafors  so 
dot  each  von  vas  better  dan  der  von  pefore. 
Der  fact  off  it  vas  dot  gaundry  beeble  haf  a 
bleasant  change  off  health  und  gontentment 
passing  mit  dem  all  der  vile.”  small  pica. 
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Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  tlio 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  it  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  immeasur¬ 
able.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
“little  (?)  ailments”  are  tlio  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


2PCUTC  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useful  Arti 
VlE.il  I  O  eles  less  than  Wholesale  l’riees.  Agts.  and 
Dealers  sell  large  Quantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  Chicago. 


ng,  Jetting,  Hydraulic,  Dia¬ 
mond,  Prospecting  Well  Tools,  Wind 
Engines  and  Deep  Well  Pumps.  Treu- 
on  Natural  Gas,  or  our  Enoyclo- 
maileu  for 

The  American 
Well  Works, 

Aurora,  111 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTINfi  SWISS  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


MOW  TO  (IKOW 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  other  fruits  Is  sent  for  10  cents,  or  to  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  the  name  of  tills  paper. 

i  iiiney  Woodward,  Brentwood,  n.  Y 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

AND 

FENCING. 


Send  two-cent.  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

BROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

as  VESEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Veterinary  Department. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
SSSSIOIV  X88S-SO. 

OPENS  OCTOBER  1st,  1888. 

For  Catalogues  address 

K.  S.  llUIllEKOPEK,  Dean. 


General  Advertising-  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  BOW,  NEYV  Y OK  li. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  l  i  lines  to  tho  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  tho  Rural  Nkw  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.03 1 2914  f r. ) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Bntsrad  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  IT.  Y, 

as  leoond  olaas  mall  matter. 
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jqmnoxous. 


Now  the  "skeeter”  Is  a  sharpening  up  his  beak. 

For  the  vengeance  without  mercy  he  will  wreak 
On  the  poor,  unhappy  wight 
Who,  a  tender  morsel  quite, 

Will  go  hunting  rural  pleasure  for  a  week. 

—Detroit  Dree  Free*. 

Why  is  a  chicken  like  a  farmer?  They  both 
delight  in  full  crops.—  Indiana  Farmer. 

The  man  who  lisps  has  no  faith  in  girls. 
He  calls  every  Miss  a  myth.—  Westborough 
Chromotype. 

A  little  girl  on  seeing  a  spider’s  web,  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Oh,  here  is  a  hammock  for  bugs.” 
-—Ithinebeck  Gazette. 

Why  are  bakers  very  self-denying  people  ? 
—Because  they  sell  what  they  knead  them¬ 
selves. — Michigan  Farmer. 

Natuke  uses  a  great  many  quills  with  which 
to  make  a  goose,  but  a  man  can  rnai>e  a 
goose  of  himself  with  only  one.— Orchard  and 
Garden. 

A  small  boy,  required  to  write  a  sentence 
containing  the  word  “hominy,”  produced  the 
following:  “Hominy  marbles  have  you?”— 
Boston  Transcript. 

Landlord:  “I’ve  called  to  tell  you,  Bridget, 
that  1  am  going  to  raise  your  rent.”  Bridget: 
“Glad  to  hear  it,  sor.  Faith,  I  can’t  raise  it 
meself.”— Siftings. 

If  you  watch  a  woman’s  mouth  closely  when 
she  dresses  the  children  for  Sunday-school, 
you  will  find  out  where  all  the  pins  come  from, 
and  of  course  it  must  be  where  they  all  go.— 
Home  Circle. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Duck.”  “Good  morn¬ 
ing,  sir;  but  my  name  isnot  Duck.”  “I  beg 
pardon.  What  is  your  name?”  “My  ranie  is 
Waddler.”  “Well,  isn’t  a  duck  a  waddler?” 
— Areola  Record. 

On  the  way  to  Colorado  Springs:  Algernon 
(his  first  Western  trip):  “Aw,  I  suppose  you 
see  a  good  many  queer  people  ’round  here, 
don’t  you?”  Native:  “Waal,  yes,  stranger— 
when  the  trains  from  the  East  come  in. — Life. 

Mistress:  “Why,  Mary,  I  told  you  to 
makeup  my  room  an  hour  ago,  and  here  it  is 
in  terrible  disorder.”  Mary:  “Yis,  mum,  an’ 

I  did  make  it  up;  but  the  master  came  in  to 
put  on  a  elane  collar,  mum,  an’  he  lost  the 
button.” — Meaford  Mirror. 

ABSENT-minded  businessman  to  office  boy: 
“William,  go  up  to  my  house  and  tell  Mrs. 
Jones  1  have  again  forgotten  my  watch. 
Bring  it  back  with  you.”  He  pulls  out  his 
watch  and  continues:  “Now,  William,  it  is 
nine  o’clock,  be  back  at  ten  ” — The  Farmer. 

Lieut.  Boxer:  “I’m  ordered  to  Morocco, 
Miss  Elson.  We’re  likely  to  have  trouble 
there,  you  know.”  Miss  Elson:  “You  must 
be  careful  not  to  get  captured.”  Lieut  Boxer: 
“I’ll  try  not  to.”  Miss  Elson:  “1  would.  Just 
think  how  ridiculous  you’d  look  bound  in  Mo¬ 
rocco.” — Tid  Bits. 

“William,  my  son,”  says  an  economical 
mother  to  her  son,  “for  mercy  sake,  don’t  keep 
tramping  up  and  down  the  floor  in  that  man¬ 
ner;  you’ll  wear  out  your  new  boots.”  He  sits 
down.  “There  you  go— sitting  down  !  Now 
you’ll  wear  out  your  new  trousers.  I  declare 
1  never  saw  such  a  boy  !” — Scottish  American. 

Boston  girl  (with  a  newspaper  in  her 
hand):  “That’s  a  queer  piece  of  grammar.” 
Congressman:  “What’s  that?”  Boston  girl. 
“A  member  of  Congress  saying  if  ho  had  have 
saw  the  man,  etc.”  Congressman  (laughing 
heartily):  “That’s  so.  Had  saw  would  have 
expressed  it  just  as  well,  wouldn’t  it?”— To¬ 
ronto  Mail. 

Some  one  sent  Henry  Ward- Beecher  on  a 
1st  of  April  an  envelope  inclosing  a  sheet  of 
paper,  on  which  were  only  the  words  “April 
fool!”  “Well,”  said  Beecher, “I’ve  several  times 
known  stupid  people  to  write  a  letter  and  omit 
to  sign  it;  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
knew  a  man  to  put  his  signature  on  the  paper 
and  forget  to  write  the  letter.” — The  Farm¬ 
er. 

Some  wags  were  walking  around  an  agri¬ 
cultural  implement  store,  and  they  chanced 
to  see  in  the  rear  a  dressed  hog  hanging  by  a 
hook  in  the  wall.  “What  sort  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  implement  do  you  call  that?”  they  asked. 
“That  is  a  patent  combined  root-grubber, 
corn- sheller,  apple  grinder,  gate-lifter,  double 
action,  back-spring  sod- plow:  but  I  guess  you 
won’t  want  one,  for  it  takes  a  mighty  smart 
man  to  manage  it.” — Vox  Fopuli. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum.Impor- 


_ NB _ JHH.Impo 

tors  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
1  iorses,  Island  H  omeStock 
Karin,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  WeofEora 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from,  weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  <fc  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

Drench  Coach  Honee. 


COMFORT 

ON 

TWO  WHEELS 

BEEBE 

Cart  Co, 

Ti  ItACINE, 
WIS. 


A  HINT  TO  OUR  YOUTHFUL  READERS. 

It’s  a  very  good  plan  to  loosen  your  hold  after  a  sky-rocket  is  fairly  lighted. 


• - THE  NEW  STEVENS  TTT 

Spring  tooth  harrow 


All  STEEL 


arched 
fram  e. 


cc>BR|GG5£Go 

J5  APPLETON  5T.  BD5T0N  MASS. 

V  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAND)-  ’5Q1/ARF-  •&  UpFUCHT 


PIANO  FORTES 


<^RA(EFULl)E3l9N3r  »50* 1-IT)  (OBSTRUCTION  r 

Match LEvSj' Tone  •  •  Beautiful  Tinish, 


together.  A  superior  Clip  for  holding  the  Teeth. 
Only  One  Nut  to  loosen  in  adjusting  the  Teeth. 

Lightest  Draft  Harrow  in  the  World.  Its 


|  lilglllUni  MD  I  lilt  Illti  •  m  mm  •-  ■■ 

entire  construction  covered  by  Letters  Patent. 

A.  W.  STEVENS  A  SON,  Patentee,  and  HanuTra. 
Bend  for  Circular.  AU1>UIlW,W  If. 

<r  7C,  (III  ,,,  ffySlI  (111  A  di  until  call  be  made 
Jp/D.UU  TO  !p^OU.UU  WOrklng  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


GOOD  NEWS* 
TO  I  ADI  ES. 

rcatest  inducementinwer  of- 


The  Great  Butter  Herd! 

JIOLSTEIN-FRIlilSIAN  O ATT LE, 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLET0N1AN 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

The  Lakeside  Herd  ol  Holstein-Friesians  stands  un- 
rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  interested 
are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  podi- 
1  grees  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 

j  truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice  |  ^ 

I  stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions,  IMF  MCT  ||  fl  Efl  Swl  \ 
elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletonian  |  W 

iso  Cows  in  Advanced  Registry.  Stallions,  of  the  best  trotting  strains.  Registeied  Berkshire  ana 
Cheshire  Swine.  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  always  mention  The  Ruiial  New  Yohkek. _  . 


fereil.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tens  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
(Johmtani^lossKose  Toilet  Set.,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars addreaB 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO., 

V.  o.  Box  289.  81  and  88  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


CANTON  IKON  HOOFING  CO., 

MANUFACTURER^  Of'tHjS  hIw.  SMITH  PATENT 

STBEL  ROOFING-. 

COR  U  if M  ^ KI?  Vlt  l?N  Pa|»r  8ef"d 


I  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  POWERS. 

I  Haa  LEVEL  TREAD.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 
emmF  Largest  Track  Wkeals  and  No  Cross  Rods 
UNION  THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 

"■aHbKVEB  SiaSSSk,  *o; 
w.lboyer  8  BRO.ra*ttia«JW 


HORSE-POWER 


train  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
Tork  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  'Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 
8T.  JOHNS  VTLLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
bl.  Jahnavillo,  Montgomery  Co.,  Now  Yorlo 

WHIIMAN'SrWOUND 

-PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 


HBSBEEBIRON  WATER  PIPE. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Boaton  A  Jt"  U>  r  Eng  In  n  d .' “  ’  181  CM  ^Street,  New  Yor 

Bi  n  inn  n.  Dow  &  t  o.«*  KOBton  


J»P  WJSM-i?  HOST1'1188  ^feufeeet.  New  York. 


rntelllgence  It  knowing  a  good  thing  \ 
yon  net  it ;  Wisdom  It  getting  It. 
A,  Nail  Puller:  B,  Monkey 
Wrenc  hand  Vise;  A 

|),  large  Gas  Plierf^  .  n 


best  cast  steel, 

Patent  Applied  for.  _  F 


Guaranteed  superior 
“toany  Lever  Press  now 

...  _  _ made«for  Hay,  Straw  and 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
Ilederlck  and  others.  Illustrated  Catafogue  Free. 
WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO..  St.  Louis, 

We  also  make  the  best  Si  cum  Power  Press  in 
America. 


OSGOOD" 

V.  C.  Standard.  Ccalon. 

Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.  Fully  warran¬ 
ted.  3  TO  N  $35. 
Other  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low.  Illus¬ 
trated  book  free. 


WANTED 


E,  Wire  Gutter,  . 
II,  NutGracker. 
tors,  horsemen.  T 
it— city  or  count' 
ware  trade, 
we  will  send  dr 
Tools,  10  inch. 

18  in.,  weight. 


animer; 

losers ; 

, Gas  Pliers; 
raers,  doc- 
lily  needs 
u  oy  liard- 
lT  dealer  is  out, 

'"v  receipt  of  price. 
A^.  1  IllN.,  1  •?()• 


r;G,i]p  A.<<ai 
:er  ,*?  -if/Bne 
l.  1-  W  .k>  mi'y 
ot  &  d  by  li 


weight  &  V#"™’.  VoiSSUd  25  cents  extra. 
MObEL  xSSo,  -v  cJ),197MSIIuutlniidon  Ml.  Phila. 

_ £»■£.  - 

Tl/JfalTCHCOCK 

POTATP#  jGER  AND  SHOVEL  PLOW 


mrUTfl  I  Agents  well  paid.  trated  book  tree. 

AGlN  iS  OSQOOD  4  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  7 


DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES. 

.e  »  *  the  customer 

keeping  the  one 


Pa.  Sola 


E 

Every  part 
a  Strong 
Practical 
Tool. 


WtAVfiK  OKUANS 

Are  till!  Finest  In  Tone,  Style,  Finish  anil  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  (i  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  and  Piano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  l  a 

COME  TO  VIRGINIA, 

Where  blizzards  and  cyclones  are  unknown.  Farms, 
Mills.  Water  Power,  and  Village  Property  for  Sale  by 
j,  |,.  ivioOV,  Banker  and  Real  Estate  Broker, 

r coltwville.  Virginia. 


COMBINED. 

•  EITHER  A 

2§  SHOVEL 

"  §  PLOW 

OR  A 


POTATO 
[  DIGGER, 


BY  CHANGING 
ONE  BOLT. 

Belcher  dk  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Muss. 


WRINKLES !  process:  highest 

Information  free.  ~  ~ 


process:  highest  indorsements. 
P.  O.  Drawer  179,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dehorning  Cattle  page  book  particulars  10c 

I.  J.  WICKS,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE. 

oA.  ySSSsta  USttSTA  was 

Ktmrt  drive  to  town  of  12,000  pooulRtion  and  half  niile 
from  Railway  Station;  substantial  house  18  rooms,  hot 
mid  cold  v*  a  ter,  heated  by  steam;  Conservatory  at¬ 
tached*  numerous  well  arranged  and  commodious 
irntbulidmS  Three  small  streams  and  numerous 
Borings  Perfect  home  for  stock  breeder  In  a  lovely 
salubrious,  well-to-do  agrleuitural  »ec«on  trice 
••ir  non  rFollo  8,572).  1*11 1  l'l  ■  aV-  VV 

Tribune  Building,  Now  York. 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  4.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW 
DOCTOR  BAILEY 


COFriN’B 

automatic 

MILK  AERATOR  AND  COOLER, 

Patented  March  3d,  1888 

ia  r,  machine  witli  refrigerator  attachment,  which 
forces  a  constant  stream  of  cold  air  through  the  milk. 

It  removes  all  animal  heat  from  the  milk  In  a 
short  space  of  time.  It  removes  all  animal  odoiw 
and  taste,  leaving  the  milk  absolutely  pure  and 
sweet  It  removes  all  taste  ol  garlic,  and  the  t)lt- 
u-r  taste  produced  by  noxious  weeds,  etc.  It  Is  auto¬ 
matic,  and  the  time  and  labor  expended  lp  the  uljdA* 
process  of  cooling  milk  will  be  saved.  No  labor  being 
necessary,  the  milk  will  not  be  slighted  or  neglected; 
while  one  bucket  Is  being  cooled  another  is  being 
milked  Milk  cooled  by  this  uroces  will  keep  sweet 
twice  as  long,  under  like  conditions,  as  that  cooled 
bv  ordinary  meuus,  and  when  it  does  turn  sour  It  will 
not  be  rancid.  For  further  information  apply  to 
■  e,  W.  COFFIN,  Ashland,  Camden  Co.,  N,  J, 


.CUTTER. 

ForEnsilageand  Dry  Forage. 

— — j  Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
a  horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  Great 
.saving  of  power  and 
"  increase  of  capacity. 
Made  only  by 

_  AMES  PLOW  CO., 

Bond  for  circular!!  and  cataloguo.  Boston  and  Now  York. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3  000  feet, 
for  Water.  OH  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  >125 
to  IMO  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  mid 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business-  Send  4  cents  In 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  H.  Adpuksb, 

Fierce  Well  Exeavator  Co.,  New  York, 
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[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  ofllce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


0TO0  logical. 


QUINCE  CULTURE. 


Quince  growing  simple  and  sure ;  but  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  especially  pruning  are  important; 
as  the  quince  has  many  roots  near  the  sur¬ 
face ,  only  shallow  cultivation  should  be 
given ;  mulching ;  effects  of  good  care  and 
pruning  illustrated ;  great  fruitfulness  of 
the  quince ;  with  judicious  treatment ,  old 
varieties  are  better  than  new. 


The  culture  of  the  quince  has  attracted 
much  attention  of  late,  and  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  general  interest  to  all  fruit-growers, 
whether  professional  or 
amateur,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  readers  of 
the  Rural  my  experience, 
practice  and  results. 

The  growing  of  the 
quince  is  so  simple  and 
sure  that  any  one  having 
only  a  city  back-yard  can 
successfully  compete,  in  a 
limited  way,  with  the  best 
and  largest  orchardist,  and 
raise  the  iinest  of  fruit  for 
his  own  use.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  thought  that  the 
quince  required  no  special 
care,  either  in  planting, 
cultivation  or  pruning,  so 
it  was  allowed  to  grow  at 
random,  throwing  up  nu¬ 
merous  shoots  or  suckers, 
receiving  no  pruning,  save 
an  occasional  thinning  out 
of  the  branches  and  no 
care  save  digging  up  the 
ground  about  the  roots, 
and  deluging  it  with  slops 
from  the  kitchen :  result,  a 
stunted, dwarfed, ill-shaped 
tree,  with  a  few  small, 
knotty,  wormy  quinces, 
hardly  fit  to  be  cooked; 
and  if  by  chance  a  good 
specimen  was  hero  and 
there  found  it  was  indeed 
a  prize.  Now  the  prize 
can  be  the  rule,  the  knotty 
ones  the  exception. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the 
quince  to  throw  out  im¬ 
mense  numbers  of  fine 
roots,  and  as  these  are  in¬ 
clined  to  grow  near  the  surface  and  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  quality  and  fruitful¬ 
ness  of  the  tree,  they  should  be  encouraged 
and  protected;  hence  my  practice  is  never  to 
allow  the  ground  about  the  tree  within  the 
radius  of  its  branches,  to  be  disturbed,  except 
to  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  then  only  as 
shallow  a  cultivation  as  possible  should  be 
given,  not  over  an  inch  deep,  using  a  push-hoe 
or  the  back  of  a  rake.  To  protect  the  roots  in 
winter,  cover  the  ground  late  in  the  fall,  or 
early  in  winter  with  a  dressing  of  barn-yard 
manure,  and  in  the  early  summer  mulch  the 
ground  with  salt  hay  or  other  coarse  material. 
This  is  important,  as  on  keeping  the  fine  roots 
cool  and  moist  depends  one’s  success.  This  is 
all  the  cultivation  that  my  trees  have  had  in 
14  years. 

Now,  in  regard  to  pruniug:  my  practice  is 
almost  directly  opposite  to  all  published  direc¬ 
tions.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  quince  re¬ 
quires  very  little  pruning.  One  eminent 
writer  says,  “an  occasional  thinning  out  of 
crowded  or  decayed  branches  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient.”  In  practice  I  find  this  not  true.  The 
quince  being  generally  deficient  in  foliage,  an 


foliage  being  necessary  to  perfect  the  fruit  as 
well  as  to  protect  the  trunk  and  branches 
from  the  hot  summer  sun,  should  be  encour¬ 
aged,  hence  I  do  not  thin  out  at  all ;  but  to  in¬ 
duce  fruitfulness  I  prune  or  head  in,  in  the  early 
spring,  all  over  the  tree,  the  new  or  previous 
year’s  growth  to  four  or  five  buds.  This  gives 
me,  almost  invariably,  three  or  four  fine,  fair 
quinces  on  eac1|  shoot,  and  the  entire  outer 
surface  of  the  tree  will  be  literally  covered  with 
fruit  of  good  size  and  quality,  and  I  generally 
cut  off  from  two  to  four  feet  of  wood  every 
spring  frcm  each  shoot.  My  trees  are  now  lf> 
years  old,  and  have  been  in  bearing  13  years, 
giving  excellent  crops  every  year. 

As  an  evidence  of  what  culture  and  pruning 
will  do,  I  refer  Rural  readers  to  the  acoom- 


protected  from  the  borer.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  fruitfulness  of  these  trees,  I  will  merely 
say  that  I  have  annually  picked  for  several 
years  from  each  tree  400  to  450  quinces.  Last 
year  my  trees  averaged  475  each,  and  this  is 
what  all  may  do  by  pruning  and  cultivation, 
as  can  bo  instanced  by  the  practice  of  many 
of  my  neighbors.  Why  pay  enormous  prices 
for  so-called  new  quinces,  when  by  judicious 
treatment  of  old  varieties  one  can  excel  even 
the  boasted  claims  of  these  novelties. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J.  chas.  l.  .tones. 


The  Champion  Quince,  which  wo  have  found 
too  late  for  this  climate,  seems  to  be  highly 
prized  in  certain  parts  of  the  South.  It  is  a 
very  prolific  variety  everywhere. 


GROUP  OF  QUINCES.  One-fourth  Natural  Size.  Fig.  240. 


panying  sketchos  of  one  of  my  trees  (taken 
from  aphotograph)  and  of  the  tree  after  it  was 
pruned  this  spring. 

Figure  240  shows  a  small  branch  from  one 
side  of  the  tree  bearing  18  quinces  that  aver¬ 
aged  12  ounces  each.  The  drawing  is  one- 
fourth  of  the  natural  size.  Fig.  24L,  page  447, 
is  a  branch  from  the  other  side  of  the  same 
tree.  The  foliage  has  been  picked  off  in  order 
to  show  the  fruit,  and  the  weight  of  the  fruit 
is  bringing  the  branches  nearly  to  the  ground. 
The  uniform  size  and  beauty  of  the  fruit  can 
be  plainly  seen.  This  drawing  is  one-fifth 
of  the  natural  size.  In  many  cases  my  quinces 
have  weighed  17  ounces,  and  55  have  often 
filled  a  bushel. 

Fig.  242,  page  445,  shows  the  same  tree  after 
being  pruned  this  spring,  from  18  inches  to 
three  feet  of  last  year’s  growth  having  been 
cut  off,  and  at  this  time  (J une  22)  the  trees  are 
literally  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  new  growth 
is  from  12  to  20  inches  long. 

By  pruning  low  and  keeping  the  branches 
well  down,  the  ground  is  shaded,  which  is  a 
very  important  point,  the  tree  being  great 


THOUGHTS  AT  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Harmony  of  color  and  sound ;  beauty  and 
utility ;  recent  addition  to  the  Rural 
Grounds ;  great  variety  of  soil  and  mois¬ 
ture;  the  rye-wheat  hybrids ;  cross  bred 
wheats;  the  “prize"  potato  patch;  reflec¬ 
tions. 

It  occurred  to  me  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
that  harmony  of  color  is  no  less  delight¬ 
ful  than  harmony  of  sound.  The  everchang- 
ing,  but  always  harmonious  coloring  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  is  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as 
the  finest  symphony  is  to  the  ear.  All  the 
instruments  of  the  orchestra  are  represented, 
ranging  from  the  heavy  bass  of  the  large,  dark 
spruces,  to  the  higher  notes  of  the  Purple 
Beech,  the  vines  and  the  flowers.  If  there  is 
a  handsomer  conifer  than  the  Blue  Spruce,  I 
have  never  seen  it.  It  attracts  more  atten¬ 


tion  than  any  other  evergreen  about  the 

grounds. 

It  seems  a  shame  to  cover  up  the  beautiful 
roses  with  little  paper  bags.  It  is  the  old 
story— beauty  must  be  sacrificed  for  science 
and  utility.  Hybridizing  requires  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  patience  and  skill,  and  it 
should  be  well  rewarded  when  it  is  done  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

On  the  diversified  farm  recently  added  to  the 
“  Rural  Grounds  ”  are  many  of  the  deciduous 
trees  indigenous  to  the  Eastern  States.  These 
are  growing  naturally.  On  the  same  grounds 
are  a  goodly  number  of  conifers  which  were 
set  out  years  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  places 
to  study  forestry  and  for  observing  the  value 
and  growth  of  trees. 

An  excellent  feature  of 
the  "grounds  is  the  great 
variety  of  soil,  ranging 
from  a  heavy  clay  to  a 
light  sand.  There  are 
places  so  wet  that  they 
must  be  drained,  and 
others  so  dry,  that  they 
should  be  irrigated. 

Whatever  may  be  the 
outcome  of  the  experiments 
in  hybridizing  wheat  and 
i  ye,  they  are  teaching  the 
experimenter  a  lesson  in 
patience.  Just  think  of 
spending  two  hours  or 
more  over  a  single  head  of 
wheat  or  ryel  Such  care¬ 
ful,  painstaking  experi¬ 
ments  are  never  conducted 
in  vain;  there  will  be  some 
important  results,  but  just 
what  they  will  be  time 
alone  can  determine.  To 
the  imaginative  observer 
this  little  spot  of  wheat-rye 
hybrid  plants  contains  a 
world  of  possibilities. 
Think  of  a  plant  that  shall 
combine  the  strength  and 
sturdiness  of  growth  of  the 
rye  plant  with  the  milling 
qualties  of  wheat!  Is  such 
a  plant  here?  Possibly. 

The  x-esult  of  hybridizing 
wheat  and  rye  may  be  in 
doubt,  but  the  results  of 
carefully  selecting  and 
cross-breeding  wheat  are 
certain.  He  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  be¬ 
fore  does  Iess]thau  he  who  produces  five  kernels 
of  wheat  whore  only  three  grew  before.  This 
is  what  is  being  done  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

It  seems  very  odd  that  a  patch  of  potatoes 
should  attract  so  much  attention.  The  Ru¬ 
ral’s  prize  patch  looks  very  like  any  other 
patch  of  potatoes  except  that  the  leaves  are 
larger  and  the  vines  stronger.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  nothing  olse  in  the  agricultural  world 
is  attracting  anything  like  the  attention  be¬ 
stowed  upon  this  particular  patch  of  tubers. 
Should  it  produce  at  the  rate  of  700  bushels 
per  acre  it  will  become  world-renowned. 

The  effort  to  convert  a  primitive  forest 
into  a  park  by  setting  out  plants  and  shrubs 
which  thrive  in  the  shade  ought  to  be 
a  success.  I  have  in  mind  a  typical  case  where 
the  treos  of  natural  growth  were  dug  up  to 
make  room  for  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
which  were,  alas!  destined  to  be  “cut  down  in 
the  spring  time  of  their  blossoming.”  It  will 
take  years  to  get  the  shade  and  beauty  of  the 
natural  growth.  This  suggests  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  is  possible  to  get  a  good  catch  of 
rass  under  oak  or  other  deciduous  trees.  I 
avo  never  seen  it  done  permanently. 
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Comfort  and  happiness  do  not  depend  upon 
lavish,  but  rather  upon  judicious  expenditure. 
The  broadest  culture  and  the  most  intelligent 
economy  are  possible  in  the  same  household 
Economy  of  time  is  as  important  as  economy 
of  money,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  one  and  the 
same.  J.  h.  G. 


BATH  AND  WEST  OE  ENGLAND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SHOW. 


SECRETARY  WOODWARD  IN  ENGLAND. 


1  he  oldest  agricultural  society  in  England', 
temporary  canvas-covered  buildings  for 
itinerant  agricultural  shows ;  arrange¬ 
ment  of  live-stock ;  enthusiastic  welcome ; 
“ beastly ”  weather;  good  attendance  in  spite 
of  rain  and  mud;  no  swindling  allowed; 
Short-horns  the  chief  prize-winners;  Jer¬ 
seys  next  in  number;  the  Herefords,  De¬ 
vons,  and  Sussex;  Black  Welsh  breed;  a 
splendid  exhibit  of  Guernseys;  a  meagre 
horse  show;  Clydes  generally  ahead  of  the 
Shires  as  prize-winners;  a  slim  show  of 
long-wool  sheep ;  South  Downs ;  Shropshires, 
and  Hampshires  in  large  numbers;  Ox¬ 
fords  not  popular;  praise  for  Dor  sets;  Ex¬ 
moor  sheep;  Welsh  wild  sheep;  a  small 
swine  display;  the  three  white  breeds; 
fine  show  of  high-priced  poultry;  Floral 
Hall  a  beauty;  wagons  and  implements 
too  heavy  and  clumsy;  horse- shoeing  con¬ 
test;  the  working  dairy  the  finest  feature 
of  the  show;  dairy-maids  and  their  work. 

The  one  hundred  and  eleventh  aunual 
“Show”  of  this  very  important  (second  only 
to  the  Royal)  Agricultural  Society,  which 
claims  to  be  the  oldest  in  England,  has  just 
closed  at  this  very  ancient  Welsh  town,  and 
to  an  American  it  was  very  novel  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Being  itinerant  in  its  habits,  of  course 
the  structures  were  very  crude  and  unsub¬ 
stantial.  With  the  exception  of  Floral  Hall, 
Poultry  Hall,  Arts’  Hall,  and  the  officers’ 
quarters,  which  have  portable  frames,  and  are 
covered  with  heavy  canvas,  the  show-sheds 
(and  everything  was  under  cover)  were  from 
one  hundred  to  several  hundred  feet  long, 
about  30  feet  wide,  made  by  setting  posts 
firmly  in  the  ground  at  suitable  distances  apart, 
and  by  placing  on  these  a  canvas  roof.  The 
cattle  sheds  had  a  board  partition  through  the 
ce>  ter,  and  the  cattle  were  fastened  on  each 
side  of  this  with  chains  and  halters.  The  sheep 
were  in  two  rows  of  pens  running  lengthwise 
of  these  sheds,  the  pens  being  made  by  forcing 
into  the  ground  iron  hurdles  made  in  sections 
about  nine  feet  long  and  3^  feet  high.  The 
pigs  were  in  board  pens  arranged  in  the  same 
manner.  The  horses  were  in  board  stalls  ar¬ 
ranged  along  the  fence  and  open  in  front  from 
about  four  feet  above  the  ground  to  the  roof, 
which  was  also  of  canvas.  While  this  arrange¬ 
ment  gave  ample  facilities  for  viewing  the 
exhibits,  it  had  the  appearance  of  crudeness, 
which  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

A  very  noticeable  and  pleasing  feature  was 
the  hearty  welcome  extended  by  the  town. 
Flags  were  flying  evei’y where;  the  stores  and 
houses  were  covered  with  bunting ;  and  the 
city  had  erected  poles  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
street  at  intervals  of  about  60  feet,  and  these 
were  decorated  from  top  to  bottom  with  flags 
and  shields,  and  from  ropes  connecting  their 
tops  were  suspended  the  colors  of  all  nations, 
conspicuous  among  which  were  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  With  this  display  the  people  seemed 
in  hearty  accord  and  tried  to  make  everybody 
welcome.  I  have  attended  many  shows,  but 
never  have  I  seen  the  weather  so  “beastly” 
(this  is  English  you  know).  It  rained  some  on 
the  7th,  but  on  the  8th  and  9th  it  rained  about 
every  half  hour,  and  the  fine  soil  (the  bottom 
land  of  the  river  Usk)  worked  up  through  the 
sod  and  made  about  one  inch  of  thin  mud, 
the  “nawstiest”  and  stickiest  I  ever  saw,  and 
yet  in  spite  of  the  rain  and  mud,  the  people 
came  in  crowds,  bound  to  see  the  show  and 
have  a  good  time.  I  was  glad  to  notice  that 
nothing  in  the  way  of  cheap  shows,  tricksters, 
mountebanks  or  swindlers,  was  allowed  on  or 
about  the  “show  yard,”  as  such  places  are 
called  here,  and  although  liquors  were  sold 
the  officers  were  very  watchful  and  any  per¬ 
son  showing  the  least  signs  of  intoxication 
was  at  once  hustled  out  of  the  yard  or  into 
the  lockup. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  large,  and  except 
the  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  all  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fat;  too  fat  entirely  to  show  the  best 
points  of  the  various  breeds.  As  might  be 
expected  in  this  land  of  Johnny  Bull  and  good 
beef,  Short-horns  won  the  “champion” 
prizes  (sweepstakes)  as  best  bull  and  cow  of 
any  breed  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  cow  I 
could  see  no  reason  for  this  unless  by 
“best”  was  meant  the  one  that  would 
make  most  beef ;  for,  although  she  had  a  very 
fine  calf  four  weeks  old  by  her  side,  I  am 


sure  that  her  udder  would  have  given  no 
more  than  a  gallon  of  milk  at  any  time. 
The  Short-horns  were  in  great  number,  and  as 
beef  animals  extremely  fine,  and  the  prize¬ 
winners  mostly  came  from  the  rich  lands  of 
southern  England,  near  the  coast.  Closely 
following  the  above  in  numbers  were  the 
Jerseys,  with  their  sleek  coats  and  large  ud¬ 
ders.  Several  were  here  direct  from  Jersey, 
but  I  think  not  one  of  these  won  a  prize. 

Of  Herefords  there  were  a  goodly  number, 
and  some  fine  animals,  though  not  better 
than  I  have  seen  at  our  own  shows.  There 
was  also  a  fair  show  of  Devons  of  very 
superior  quality,  but  they  were  rather  out¬ 
shone  by  the  Sussex  cattle  which  are  very 
similar.  Although  denied  by  the  owners,  I 
could  but  think  there  was  Devon  blood  in 
their  make-up.  Allied  perhaps  to  the 
Short-horns,  they  have  more  size  than 
the  former  and  much  of  the  shape  of 
the  latter,  especially  as  regards  the  heads  and 
horns  of  the  bulls.  They  are  solid  color  and 
of  a  deep  dun  red,  very  much  dappled,  or 
rather  figured  singularly  with  nearly  black. 
Although  claimed  by  the  owners  to  be  super¬ 
ior  milkers,  I  could  not  help  thinking  them 
better  for  beef  than  butter. 

There  were  some  30  head  of  Black  Welsh 
cattle  from  North  Wales.  They  also  greatly 
resemble  the  Short-horn  in  form, though  much 
more  active  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  large  in 
body,  but  with  larger  horns,  and  they  have  8 
black  skin  and  a  fine,  soft  coat  of  jet-black 
hair.  There  was  not  a  single  Representative 
of  any  of  the  polled  breeds  either  black  or  red, 
but  there  was  the  finest  lot  of  Guernseys  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  from  the  attention  given  them, 
and  the  popularity  they  are  gaining,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  next  cattle  boom  should 
be  made  on  these  beautiful  animals. 

The  horse  show  was  very  meager,  the  en¬ 
tries  were  not  large,  and  not  half  of  those 
entered  were  present,  which  was  explained  by 
the  fact  that  London  is  just  now  holding  a 
special  horse  show  which  attracted  a  great 
number  of  choice  animals  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  here. 

There  were,  however,  some  very  fine  Clydes¬ 
dale  and  Shire  horses,  and  all  competed  in  the 
same  class,  which  I  regard  as  very  proper 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  nearly  alike 
that  I  saw  no  one  who  could  say  certainly  to 
which  breed  any  particular  animal  belonged, 
unless  he  had  a  catalogue  to  which  he  could 
refer.  The  class  is  called  “Agricultural  Horses,” 
Great  effort  was  made  by  the  owners  of  each 
to  secure  the  first  place,  and  I  noticed  that 
in  nearly  every  section  of  this  class,  the  Cly¬ 
desdale  won  the  coveted  blue  ribbon.  There 
was  a  good  show  of  Hunters  and  some  very 
fine  Welsh  and  Exmoor  ponies.  The  winner 
of  the  first  prize  was  a  bay  Welsh  as  handsome 
as  a  bright  guinea  and  a  beautiful  stepper. 

The  show  of  long-wooled  sheep  was  very  slim ; 
but  perhaps  this  is  not  a  long-wool  country. 
There  were  less  than  a  dozen  of  either  Leicester 
or  Cotswold,  and  a  few  more  of  Devon  long- 
wools,  a  class  very  nearly  resembling  what 
are  known  as  Lincoln,  though  perhaps  a  very 
little  coarser  wooled.  There  was  a  little  show 
of  South  Downs,  H.  R.  H.,  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  being  a  competitor  from  his  Sandring¬ 
ham  place.  In  this  exhibit  were  some  very 
good  sheep,  but  they  were  overshadowed  in 
numbers,  size  and  number  of  admirers  by  both 
the  Shropshires  and  Hampshires.  There  were 
some  very  good  pens  of  the  latter  breed,  es¬ 
pecially  some  from  the  farm  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Downton,  near  Salisbury. 
The  Oxfords  were  in  small  numbers  and  do 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  popular,  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  them  being  that  they  are  too  coarse 
and  fatten  too  much  like  the  coarse-wool  side 
of  the  cross  from  which  they  spraug.  Dorsets 
were  in  good  force  and,  of  course,  I  was 
happy,  as  they  were  the  very  things  I  came  to 
see.  The  lambs  were  fine,  but  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  I  had  some  bred  from 
the  sheep  brought  out  by  me  last  summer, that 
would  have  taken  the  first  prize  had  they  been 
in  the  yard.  I  find  that  while  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  sheep  breed  twice  a  year,  here  they 
are  not  forced  to  do  so,  but  are  used  for  the 
production  of  fall  lambs  for  the  early 
London  markets.  There  were  a  few  of  the 
Exmoor  sheep  from  the  Exmoor  mountains 
of  Devon,  which  very  nearly  resemble  the  Dor¬ 
set  horned,  except  in  size  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  black  instead  of  pink  noses.  There  were 
also  a  few  of  a  peculiar  sheep  from  the  Welsh 
Mountains.  They  are  very  deer-like  in  form 
and  especially  so  in  look  of  head,  and  were 
fully  as  “wild  as  deers.”  They  have  long 
legs  and  very  light  fleeces  of  wool  and  will  not 
weigh  over  55  or  60  pounds.  They  live  on  the 
rough  lands  and  scanty  herbage  of  the  Welsh 
mountains  in  great  numbers,  and  their  saddles 
of  mutton  have  a  great  reputation  in  Loydon. 

The  pig  department  was  not  large,  there 
being  only  a  few  Berkshires  and  fewer  still  of 
the  small,  black  Essex,  but  those  here  were 
very  good.  Large  Whites,  Middle  Whites,  and 
Small  Whites  were  in  large  numbers,  but  it 


puzzled  me  to  find  any  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  three  divisions,  there  being  only 
a  gradual  incline  from  the  monster  Large 
White  weighing  at  least  1,200  pounds,  down 
through  the  three  grades  to  the  little  Small 
White,  weighing  less  than  200  pounds,  when 
full-grown. 

There  was  a  monster  show  of  poultry,  the 
tent  being  as  much  as  200  feet  long  and  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  four  rows  of  coops, 
with  plenty  of  passage-way  between.  Of 
course,  at  this  season  the  poultry  was  all  full- 
grown  and  showed  at  its  best,  and  there  were 
specimens  of  all  breeds,  from  the  monster 
Cochin  to  the  most  pigmy  Bantam,  and  the 
prices  at  which  they  are  offered  for  sale  (from 
£‘100  down  to  £20),  put  to  shame  the  modesty 
of  American  breeders. 

Floral  Hall  was  a  floral  hall  indeed.  There 
was  no  fruit  except  two  bunches  of  hot¬ 
house  grapes.  But  the  floral  display  was 
simply  magnificent,  especially  so  in  orchids, 
azaleas  and  clematis,  and  also  in  the  im¬ 
proved  begonias,  flowers  of  the  latter  being  as 
large  and  double  as  roses.  Azaleas  were 
of  every  hue,  and  the  trusses  were  as  much 
as  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  I  meas¬ 
ured  clematis  blooms  nine  inches  across  and 
some  were  quite  double.  It  was  a  grand 
show. 

The  show  of  agricultural  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  and  machines  was  enormous  ;  but  to 
me  they  seemed  very  clumsy  and  ill  adapted 
to  any  use.  An  ordinary  farm  wagon 
weighed  18  cwt,  or  2,016  pounds,  and  the 
farm  carts  (which  are  almost  universally 
used)  weigh  from  900  to  1,1(aJ  pounds.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  carriages  and  imple¬ 
ments. 

A  contest  in  horse  shoeing  attracted  much 
interest  and  an  immense  crowd,  some  30 
smiths  competing.  Each  was  furnished  with 
a  portable  forge  and  anvil,  coal,  a  piece  of 
iron  and  allowed  a  helper.  He  then  had  to 
furnish  his  own  tools  to  turn,  fit  and  set  one 
shoe,  the  prizes  being  given  for  the  best  work 
done  in  the  quickest  time.  This  is  a  good  fea¬ 
ture  and  is  said  to  have  a  very  good  effect 
upon  the  smithing  of  the  country. 

The  finest  feature  of  the  whole  show  was  the 
working  dairy.  Milk  is  furnished  evey  day, 
which  is  divided  and  set  according  to  the  var¬ 
ious  methods,  or  the  cream  is  separated  by 
machines  and  the  results  are  carefully  tested 
and  made  known.  A  quantity  of  cream  is 
put  into  a  large  tank  and  very  carefully  and 
evenly  separated  into  as  many  portions  as 
there  are  contestants, and  each  portion  is  given 
to  a  dairy-maid.  She  then  manipulates  it  to 
suit  her  own  fancy,  and  churns  it  to  any  tern 
perature  she  pleases,  and  handles  the  butter  as 
she  likes,  the  churns  being  all  alike.  The  prizes 
are  awarded  according  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  butter  produced.  Some  days  there 
were  24  competitors,  and  on  the  last  day  a 
special  contest  was  made  between  those  who 
had  won  prizes  on  previous  days.  On  each  day 
Prof.  Carroll,  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Prof.  Long  of  the  English,  delivered 
lectures  on  butter  and  cheese  making.  I  have 
asked  for  a  photograph  of  the  scene  when 
some  17  girls  were  churning  and  also  for  a 
photo  of  the  maids  who  won  gold  medals,  for 
illustration,  and  if  I  secure  them,  I  will  send 
them  with  notes  of  the  lectures  for  a  future 
article.  .  J.  s.  w. 

Newport,  Monmouth  Co.,  | 

England,  June  6-11,  ’88.  f 


ROSES  AND  BERRIES  AT  THE  FARM¬ 
ERS’  CLUB. 


An  exhibit  specially  designed  for  amateurs 
though  some  x>rofessionals  make  displays; 
a  fine  exhibit  of  roses  at  a  rather  unfavor¬ 
able  season  for  indoor  kinds;  strawberries 
galore;  paper  fruit  boxes. 


The  Farmers’  Club  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  held  its  first  rose  and  strawberry  show 
in  New  York  on  June  21-22.  This  exhibition 
is  meant  for  the  encouragement  of  amateurs 
who  do  not  employ  a  regular  gardener,  and 
it  is  also  intended  to  bring  new  and  meritor¬ 
ious  varieties  before  the  public.  Its  aims  are 
not  yet  so  fully  recognized  as  they  deserve 
to  be,  and  consequently  the  display  at  this 
show  was  somewhat  meager. 

In  roses,  which  above  all  should  be  called 
the  amateur’s  flower,  it  was  surprising  to 
see  so  few  good  hybrid  remontants.  Two 
ladies,  Charlotte  E.  Fowler  and  Rachel  Hicks, 
made  creditable  displays  of  the  older  sorts, 
including  some  of  the  old  fashioned  mosses 
and  a  few  of  the  hybrid  Chinas,  such  as  our 
old  friend,  Madame  Plantier,  now  rarely  seen. 
But  the  showier  hybrid  remontants  were  left 
to  be  shown  by  professionals.  Why  shouldn’t 
these  flower-loving  women  grow  great  Ney- 
rons,  or  Christys,  or  Morrisons,  or  Rothschilds, 
just  as  well  as  the  professionals  ?  The  old- 
fashioned  sorts  are  just  as  lovely,  in  their 
way,  but  they  do  not  compare  with  their 
younger  rivals  at  an  exhibition. 


Few  professionals  entered  for  competition, 
though  several  sent  displays  for  exhibition 
only.  Among  these  were  J.  G.  Rebus  of  New 
York;F.  L.  Moore  of  Chatham,  N.  J. :  John 
Henderson  of  Flushing  and  James  Taplin. 
Among  the  Teas,  the  Bride  and  Papa  Goutier 
were  noticeable  for  their  keeping  qualities, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  a 
deep  yellow  which  appears  a  formidable  rival 
to  Perle  des  Jardins.  However,  this  is  a  very 
unfavorable  time  of  year  to  criticize  indoor 
roses;  they  are  flimsy  in  texture  and  defi¬ 
cient  in  color. 

Among  the  strawberries  were  a  lot  of  seed¬ 
lings  for  comparsion  with  the  known  varie¬ 
ties.  H.  H.  Alley,  of  Hilton,  New  Jersey, 
made  a  good  display  of  new  sorts ;  among  them 
is  the  Hilton,  an  immense,  irregular  berry, 
sweet  and  luscious.  J.  J.  Davis,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  was  another  exhibitor  of 
fine  seedlings. 

[Hilton  is  not  sweet  at  the  R.  G. — Eds.] 

The  Green  Nursery  Company,  of  Rochester, 
sent  a  special  exhibit  of  the  berry  Jessie,  which 
was  creditable  in  every  way.  But  very  few 
of  the  berries  deserved  higher  commendation 
than  “good;”  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  the 
flavor  was  not  generally  as  fine  as  in  previous 
years.  There  was  usually  a  tendency  to  acid¬ 
ity  and  wateriness.  W.  W.  Ward,  of  Mont¬ 
clair,  was  the  largest  prize-taker;  his  display 
of  known  varieties  was  really  good.  Sharp¬ 
less,  Jersey  Queen,  Chas.  Downing  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  were  among  the  best.  JepthaA.  Wagener, 
of  Holtsville,  New  York,  made  a  display  of 
berries  fed  on  chemical  fertilizers,  which 
spoke  well  for  the  fertilizers.  Among  them 
was  Iron-Clad,  which  is  given  high  rank 
as  a  market  berry.  A  firm  in  Illinois  grows 
45  acres  of  it,  and  regards  it  as  the  most 
profitable  variety  they  can  raise.  E.  Williams, 
of  Montclair,  sent  a  few  good  berries  for 
exhibition  only,  and  also  a  sample  of  the  dis¬ 
astrous  strawberry  rust. 

The  Newark  Paper  Basket  Company  exhi¬ 
bited  their  paper  fruit  baskets,  which  seem  to 
possess  a  good  many  advantages  over  the 
clumsy  wooden  ones.  They  are  made  of  pa¬ 
per  pulp,  and  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape 
as  ordinary  peach  baskets.  They  are  fitted 
with  convex  covers,  fastened  by  metal  clasps, 
and  are  pierced  with  holes  to  give  air.  They 
are  very  light,  strong,  and  durable,  and  cost 
about  four  cents  each.  We  shall  hope  to  see 
a  larger  exhibit  at  this  show  next  year  ;  it  is 
specially  intended  for  the  aid  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  farmers  and  amateur  gardeners,  who 
are  neglected  in  many  shows  of  this  kind,  and 
it  ought  to  call  out  some  very  interesting  ex¬ 
hibits. 

EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  SETTING  FOR 
CREAM. 


Shallow  and  deep  setting  and  the  use  of  the 
centrifuge  in  cream  separating;  each  best 
under  certain  conditions;  care  and  skill 
make  gilt-edged  butter  with  either  system; 
partiality  for  the  old  shallow-pan  method; 
most  care,  labor,  and  conveniences  needed 
for  success  by  the  shallow  system;  the  cream 
gathering  slowly,  there  is  danger  of  its 
becoming  too  sour;  ill  effects  of  excessive 
acidity;  loss  of  cream  to  avoid  it;  pure 
air ,  an  even  temperature,  and  a  sepa¬ 
rate  milk-room  needed  for  shallow  set¬ 
ting;  Harris  Lewis's  dairy-house  and 
method  of  shallow  setting;  care  of  the 
milk-room;  deep  setting  preferable  with  a 
cool,  running  spring  or  convenient  ice;  no 
lids  to  cans  with  a  temperature  over  50Q  F. ; 
absorption  of  surrounding  odors  by  the 
fats  of  cream;  submerged  setting  a  great 
economizer  of  room;  convenience  of 
“ creameries with  plenty  of  cows  a  cen¬ 
trifuge  is  best;  cream  rising  still  a  mystery 
in  some  respects. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  subscriber  sent  us  the 
following  question:  “Which  is  the  better  way 
of  raising  cream— in  deep  or  shallow  settings?’’ 
He  says  this  is  a  question  of  deep  interest  to 
farmers.  We  agree  with  him  as  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject.  Farmers  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  the  following  dis¬ 
cussion  : 

FROM  HENRY  STEWART. 

There  is  practically  very  little  difference  in 
the  three  ways  of  separating  cream,  viz, :  set¬ 
ting  the  milk  in  shallow  pans;  setting  it  in 
deep  pails  in  tanks  of  cold  water,  or  separating 
it  by  the  use  of  the  centrifuge.  Each  method 
has  its  advantages  under  special  circumstances ; 
and  when  the  special  conveniences  prevail 
then  each  method  is  the  best  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances.  With  careful  management  one 
is  as  good  as  another.  For  six  years  the  shal¬ 
low  setting  and  the  deep  pail  method  were 
practiced  in  my  dairy,  and  in  all  that  time  with 
hundreds  of  very  careful  experiments  anti 
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comparisons,  I  could  not  detect  any  difference 
in  the  results  as  regards  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  butter  made;  but  there  was  a  very 
great  difference  in  regard  to  convenience.  In 
the  use  of  the  shallow  pans  a  regular  tempera¬ 
ture  must  be  maintained  and  this  requires 
constant  supervision,  the  use  of  ice  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  of  heat  in  the  winter.  The  milk  is 
also  exposed  to  the  air  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  and  corresponding  attention  is  needed  to 
preserve  it  from  injury.  There  is  more  labor 
in  washing  pans  and  more  room  is  required  in 
the  dairy  than  in  tank  setting.  Where  there 
is  not  a  cold  spring  available  to  keep  the  water 
fresh  and  one  must  frequently  replenish  the 
tank  and  supply  it  with  ice,  the  shallow  setting 
is,  I  think,  to  be  preferred. 

Where  a  running  spring  is  available  and  ice 
can  be  procured  without  buying  it  too  dear¬ 
ly,  the  deep  setting  system  is  preferable.  The 
milk  is  kept  in  pure  air  because  the  running 
water  removes  atmospheric  impurities,  and 
the  milk  is  not  exposed  to  voluminous  cur¬ 
rents.  The  temperature  is  easily  regulated 
and  the  labor  of  cleansing  cans  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  One  important  advantage  of  deep  set¬ 
ting  is  the  sweet  skimmed-milk  which  is  avail¬ 
able  for  feeding  calves  or  for  sale  or  use  in 
making  cheese.  All  these  items  have  to  be 
considered  on  either  side  in  comparing  the 
two  methods. 

No  doubt  where  a  sufficient  number  of  cows 
are  kept  to  warrant  the  expense,  a  centrifuge 
to  be  operated  by  hand  or  by  horse  power  will 
be  found  the  most  convenient  and  economical. 
The  labor  is  reduced  to  a  minimum;  there  is 
no  washing  of  pansor  deep  pails;  the  skimmed- 
milk  is  sweet  and  fresh  for  any  use,  and  the 
cream  is  fresh  and  can  be  subjected  to 
the  ripening  process  to  prepare  it  for 
churning,  in  the  most  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  This  is  a  matter  of  cost  against  work. 

The  machine  will  cost  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  a  deep-setting  apparatus,  but 
a  much  less  costly  dairy  building  will  be 
needed.  Considering,  however,  the  cost 
of  the  machine  (over  $100)  of  the  smallest 
size  for  hand  or  horse-power  against  the 
saving  of  other  apparatus  and  labor,  it  is 
a  matter  to  be  decided  if  the  expense  or 
the  work  is  the  more  onerous. 


FROM  L.  S.  HARDIN. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  fine 
article  of  butter  may  be  made  by  almost 
any  method,  however  cumbersome  and 
unphilosophic,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
there  is  a  best  method  when  all  things  are 
considered,  and  it  behooves  all  farmers  to 
work  toward  that  method.  We  will  take, 
for  instauce,  the  farmer  who  represents 
the  largest  class  of  butter  makers,  who 
carries,  on  an  average,  from  six  to  eight 
cows  through  the  year  and  sells  the  butter 
he  makes  in  the  neighboring  village  or 
city ;  which  way  should  he  “set”  the  milk? 

His  present  method  is  to  set  it  in  crocks 
or  small,  shallow  tin  pans.  These  are 
placed  either  in  the  cellar,  an  out-rooiu  or 
in  a  cupboard  in  the  kitchen.  This  method 
of  setting  the  milk  exposes,  as  he  intends 
it  should,  as  much  surface  of  the  milk  to 
the  influence  of  the  surrounding  atmos-  . 
phere  as  possible. 

A  thermometer  in  this  room  in  24  hours 
would  show  fluctuations  of  temperature — 
hot  and  cold,  then  hot  and  cold  again. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  proved  by  the  condensing 
of  water  from  the  air  on  the  outside  of  a 
pitcher  of  ice-water  in  summer,  that  whenever 
the  milk  becomes  colder  than  the  air,  the  va¬ 
por  of  the  air  is  condensed  into  the  milk.  This 
will,  of  course,  carry  all  the  impurities  of  the 
air  into  the  milk.  Thus  we  see  the  prime  ne¬ 
cessity  for  having  perfectly  pure  air  around 
tne  milk.  Now,  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
air  that  surrounds  the  milk?  You,  with  your 
blunted  sense  of  smell,  enter  the  room  and  de¬ 
clare  it  pure  and  free  from  taints;  but  take  a 
hungry  hound  iuto  that  room  and  if  he  could 
talk  he  would  tell  you  what  people  were  cook¬ 
ing  in  the  kitchen ;  in  what  direction  the  stable 
and  pig  stye  were,  and  if  the  window  was 
open  and  a  dead  animal  lay  on  a  hillside  a 
mile  away  and  the  breeze  was  blowing  from 
that  direction,  he  could  go  directly  to  it.  All 
of  these  things  in  some  measure  go  into  the 
cream  and  thence  into  the  butter,  and  ac¬ 
count  in  a  great  measure  for  the  very  low 
price  obtained  for  it  in  market. 

With  these  open  pans  there  is  no  attempt  to 
regulate  the  temperature  of  the  milk  aside 
from  opening  and  shutting  windows  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  might  just  as  well  be 
let  alone;  for  with  proper  skill  all  the  cream 
can  be  gotten  at  any  temperature  between  00 
and  90  degrees,  and  the  cream  cannot  be  se¬ 
cured  from  open  pans  below  60  degrees,  and 
above  that  requires  so  much  time  that  the 
cream  becomes  very  sour,  making  it  very 
difficult  to  make  good  butter  from  it,  and 
when  the  churning  is  delayed  for  several  days 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  fairly  merchantable 


article.  Those  farmers  who  make  fine  butter 
from  open,  shallow  setting,  as  a  very  general 
rule,  skim  at  such  a  short  time  after  setting 
the  milk  that  they  lose  a  large  percentage  of 
the  cream,  thus  losing  in  quantity  while  they 
gain  in  quality. 

The  prime  objects  with  the  economical  but¬ 
ter-maker  should  be,  first,  to  secure  all  the 
cream  and  then  to  make  the  very  best  quality 
of  butter  from  it.  Common  sense  teaches  us 
that  milk  being  such  a  perishable  article, 
must  be  preserved  just  like  fresh  meat  or  new¬ 
ly  gathered  berries,  and  this  suggests  the  use 
of  some  degree  of  refrigeration  along  with  ex¬ 
clusion,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  surrounding 
air.  This  suggests  the  propriety  of  putting 
the  milk  in  cans,  say  12  inches  deep,  with 
close-fitting  lids,  if  the  milk  can  be  immediate¬ 
ly  reduced  below  50  degrees  Fahr;  but  if  these 
cans  must  be  set  in  water  above  50  degrees, 
then  no  lids  must  be  put  on  them, and  the  skim¬ 
ming  must  be  done  before  intense  souring  sets 
in,  with  a  certainty  of  losing  ten  per  cent,  or 
more  of  cream.  In  winter  these  cans  with 
lids  may  be  placed  in  a  corner  of  an  out-room 
and  covered  well  with  clean  blankets  and  they 
will  not  freeze,  while  all  the  cream  can  be 
secured.  They  require  only  about  one-third 
of  the  labor  in  handling  and  cleaning  that  shal¬ 
low  pans  ueed. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  only  refer  to 
the  practical  results  of  deep  and  shallow 
setting  from  my  own  experience  and  from 
observation  while  conducting  hotly  contested 
trials  between  deep  and  shallow  setting  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  where  I  was  in¬ 
troducing  the  deep,  cold  setting  method. 
Why  one  should  be  better  than  another,  aside 
from  the  reasons  given  above,  I  know  not. 


near  the  ceiling.  His  pans  were  large  enough 
for  each  to  contain  a  whole  milking  from  40 
cows,  the  milk  standing  not  over  two  to  four 
inches  deep,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
ye  r  and  the  yield  of  the  herd.  The  pans  stood 
on  a  rack  just  high  enough  to  work  around 
with  comfort,  with  all  sides  exposed  to  the 
cold  air  in  the  room.  With  this  method  of 
open  shallow  setting  the  cream  may  be 
skimmed  off  with  a  skimmer  shaped  something 
like  the  ordinary  dust-pan  used  by  the  sweeper 
around  the  household,  or  the  milk  may  be 
drawn  from  the  bottom  into  a  vessel,  or,  better 
still,  into  an  open  spout  running  through  the 
wall  to  a  receptacle  outside,  leaving  the  cream 
in  the  pan.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  au  out¬ 
side  strainer  connected  with  an  open  spout 
which  runs  to  the  pan  to  receive  the  milking 
of  fresh  milk  just  drawn  from  the  cows. 

Why?  Well,  because  the  double  walls,  win¬ 
dows  and  doors,  with  the  ice-box  near  the 
ceiling,  enable  the  dairyman  to  keep  a  cool, 
even  temperature  in  the  milk-room.  The 
milk  being  set  shallow,  insures  a  perfect  sepa 
rating  of  the  cream.  In  cold  air,  the  milk 
cools  slowly,  securing  a  gradual  rise  of  the 
cream,  which  is  exposed,  in  a  broad,  thin 
sheet,  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
is  always  moist  from  the  evaporation  of  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  melting  ice.  This  exposure  of 
the  cream  to  the  air  gives  it  a  chance  to  com¬ 
pletely  oxidize  by  a!  sorption  of  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere.  This  enables  the  cream  to 
ripen  with  only  a  very  slight  acidity— just 
enough  to  convert  the  milk-sugar  into 
lactic  acid  and  prevent  this  fermeutive  change 
in  the  butter.  Oxidation  of  the  cream  se¬ 
cures  the  fullest  butter  flavor.  It  has  been 
shown,  by  experiments  made  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 


of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  cream  never 
takes  place  ;  but  if  there  are  auy  bad  odors  of 
any  kind  in  the  room,  the  fats  of  the  cream 
will  absorb  them  and  they  will  appear  in  the 
flavor  of  the  butter.  In  deep,  open  setting 
in  cold  water,  the  milk  soon  gets  colder  than 
the  air  in  the  room  and  then  the  vapors  of 
the  air,  with  whatever  impurities  they  may 
contain,  are  more  or  less  condensed  on  the 
surface  of  the  cream.  In  submerged  setting 
this  is  avoided,  but  no  odors  that  may  be  al¬ 
ready  in  the  milk  can  escape.  There  is  strong 
testimony,  however,  to  the  claim  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  absorbs  these  odors. 

I  have  given  the  mode  of  setting  milk  for 
cream  raising,  which  1  should  prefer,  with  the 
reasons  why ;  but  it  may  not  be  practicable  for 
many.  It  requires  a  dairy-house,  or  at  least 
a  separate  milk  room.  So  also  does  deep 
open  setting.  But  with  the  submerged  system 
the  creaming  tank,  which  is  tightly  closed,  i 
besides  covering  the  milk  with  water,  may  be 
set  almost  auy  where,  and  is  a  great  econom¬ 
izer  of  room.  There  are  bureau  and  other 
creamers  which  occupy  little  space  and  cost 
less  than  a  dairy- house,  or  even  a  separate 
milk-room.  Then  persons  with  small  dairies 
and  small  means  may  use  open  cans  in  a  half¬ 
barrel  or  water-tight  box,  set  in  the  shade  and 
filled  with  cold  water,  iced,  or  otherwise,  the 
water  being  occasionally  changed,  as  it  gets 
warm  when  ice  is  not  used.  So  milk  may  be  set 
in  the  old-fashioned  tin-pans,  in  the  buttery  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  house,  as  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers  used  to  do.  This  gives  a  good 
oxidation  of  the  cream  ;  tne  milk  should  not 
be  over  two  inches  deep,  as  it  soon  sours,  and 
perhaps  before  all  the  cream  has  risen.  But 
some  of  the  best  butter  ever  made  has  been 
made  by  this  method.  Prof.  Arnold  once 
related  to  me  an  instance  of  a  lady  who 
took  the  first  premium  at  a  fair  with  some 
exceedingly  fine-flavored  butter.  Ho 
asked  her  bow  she  made  it.  “Well,”  she 
replied,  “I  usually  make  by  the  submerged 
system,  as  it  is  less  work  and  satisfies  my 
customers;  but  when  I  want  to  make 
something  really  fine,  as  in  this  instance, 

1  get  out  my  old-fashioned  tin-pans.”  The 
oxidation  of  the  cream  which  she  thus 
secured  imparted  the  delicious  flavor. 
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QUINCE  TREE  AS  PRUNED  FOR  A  LARGE  YIELD.  Fig.  242. 


I  am  free  to  confess  that  in  my  opinion) 
the  philosophy  of  cream-rising  has  never 
been  developed.  Many  expounders  talk 
learnedly  on  the  subject  about  gravita¬ 
tion,  contraction,  serum,  etc.,  but  why  it 
should  require  cream  globules  48  hours  to  get 
through  one  inch  of  milk  at  70  degrees,  while 
they  will  travel  24'  inches  in  12  hours  at 
40  degrees,  and  will  not  pass  through  the 
milk  at  any  depth  between  50  and  60  degrees, 
surpasses  my  comprehension. 

FROM  T.  D.  CURTIS. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into 
consideration — such  as  the  size  of  the  dairy, 
the  surrounding  conditions,  the  pecuniary  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  farmer,  whether  butter  is 
made  for  a  special  or  general  market,  the 
skill  of  the  butter-maker,  etc.  What  is  best 
for  the  man  with  plenty  of  means  may  not 
be  practicable  for  the  man  of  small  means, 
who  must  get  along  with  few  conveniences, 
by  bestowing  more  care  and  work  on  his  bus¬ 
iness,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Fine 
work,  by  great  painstaking,  may  be  done 
with  few  and  poor  tools;  and  so  fine  butter 
may  be  made,  under  unfavorable  conditions 
and  with  few  conveniences,  by  great  care 
and  skill. 

All  other  things  being  right,  I  should  prefer 
shallow  setting  in  cold  air,  after  the  manner 
of  the  late  Hon.  Harris  Lewis,  of  Frankfort, 
Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.  His  dairy-house  was 
entirely  disconnected  from  all  other  buildings. 
The  milk-room  had  double  walls,  double  win¬ 
dows  and  double  doors.  The  ceiling  was  low, 
and  in  one  corner  of  the  room  was  an  ice-box, 


versity,  that  no  butter  flavor  develops  without 
oxidation  of  the  cream.  In  most  cases,  and 
always  in  deep  setting,  the  ripening  of  cream 
is  attended  with  excessive  acidity,  or  else  there 
js  a  lack  of  flavor.  This  excessive  souring  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  positive  lactic-acid  flavor,  which 
is  generally  mistaken  by  consumers  for  the 
real  butter  flavor,  which  is  more  delicious  and 
also  more  delicate.  Most  of  the  high-flavored 
butter  in  the  market  has  the  flavor  developed 
by  excessive  souring.  I  know  of  a  maker  of 
fancy  private  dairy  butter  who  says  he  churns 
his  cream  “twelve  hours  after  loppering.”*  In 
no  other  way  can  he  get  the  flavor  demanded 
by  his  customers,  because  he  practices  deep 
setting.  The  flavor  of  all  the  creamery  butter 
is  the  result  of  acid  development,  there  being 
very  little  real  butter  flavor  about  it. 
But  the  public  palate  is  used  to  it  and 
likes  it.  The  milk-room,  in  case  of  shal¬ 
low  setting  in  open  air,  as  above  indi¬ 
cated,  should  be  entered  as  little  as  possible, 
and  then  early  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  or 
late  in  the  cool  of  the  evening — so  as  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  all  exhalations  from  the 
human  body  and  clothing.  At  these  times 
the  doors  and  windows  may  be  opened,  so  as 
to  give  the  room  a  good  airing.  It  should  be 
properly  ventilated  all  the  while.  As  the  air 
in  the  room  is  colder  than  the  milk,  the  latter 
gives  off  vapor,  which  is  condensed  in  the  air 
and  goes  off  through  the  ventilator.  In  this 
way,  the  milk  is  purified.  As  the  milk  cools 
and  the  cream  collects  on  the  surface,  this 
purifying  process  diminishes.  But  as  the  milk 
never  gets  colder  than  the  air  of  the  room,  the 
reverse  process  of  condensation  of  the  vapor 


FROM  HENRY  E.  ALVORD. 

1  believe  the  best  way  of  creaming  milk 
in  the  home  dairy,  is  to  set  it  in  shallow 
vessels — tin,  stone  or  glass — and  let  it  be 
vi  ell  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Of  coiirse. 
the  air  must  be  of  the  purest,  as  the 
greatest  surface  of  milk  is  thus  exposed 
to  absorption  and  taint.  And  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room,  air  and  milk  (after 
cooled)  should  be  very  even,  not  outside 
the  range  of  50  to  60  degrees,  Fahrenheit; 
and  this  irrespective  of  season  or  tempor¬ 
ary  changes  of  weather.  It  is  evident 
that  these  conditions  are  not  easy  to  obtain 
and  preserve,  and  it  is  only  provided  they 
cau  be  secured  that  I  regard  this  method 
of  treating  milk  as  the  best.  Under  such 
favorable  conditions  I  believe  butter  is 
produced  which  is  nearly  perfect  in 
flavor,  grain  and  color,  and  as  much 
in  quantity  as  can  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  But  the  difficulties  are  so 
great  in  securing  the  several  conditions 
above  described  as  essential  to  success 
in  the  shallow-setting  system,  and  where 
there  is  auy  large  quantity  of  milk  the  labor 
incident  to  the  shallow  vessels  is  so  great,  that 
I  believe  the  safest  and  most  economical  way 
of  creaming  milk  on  the  farm,  is  by  the  deep- 
set  method.  Here  the  temperature  can  be 
absolutely  controlled  by  the  use  of  ice  or  cold 
running  water;  the  cream  can  bo  all  separa¬ 
ted  and  removed  before  the  milk  sours,  and 
the  care  of  the  deep  pails,  cans,  crocks  or 
jars,  is  much  less.  Tanks,  with  covers,  can 
be  easily  and  cheaply  constructed,  in  which 
the  cooling  and  creaming  are  done,  and  expo¬ 
sure  to  contamination  is  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum.  No  special  dairy  room  is  necessary. 
There  are  patent  appliances  or  creamers  for 
sale,  adapted  to  either  system ;  they  are  aids 
but  not  essentials. 


farm 


SUPERIORITY  OF  MAIZE  (INDIAN 
CORN)  AS  A  FODDER  CROP  IN  ENG¬ 
LAND. 


Professor  Long,  in  a  lecture  on  “Profit¬ 
able  Summer  Dairying,”  says  he  prefers  maize 
for  his  cows  to  clover,  trifolium,  vetches, 
lucern,  sainfoin,  rye  grass,  rye,  sorghum,  and 
cabbage.  This  shows  the  merit  that  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  accorded  to  Indian  corn  for  soiling 
in  England,  for  it.  is  only  two  or  three  years 
since  any  particular  attention  was  given  to  this 
crop  there  for  green  fodder.  But  in  adopting 
it,  the  growers  have  unfortunately  chosen  the 
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largest  sorts,  thinking  that  the  greater  amount 
of  fodder  they  get  per  acre  the  more  valuable 
the  crop.  If  they  will  henceforth  drop  these 
big  sorts  and  substitute  the  sweet  kinds  of  a 
more  moderate  size,  they  will  find  the  corn 
still  more  valuable  for  the  support  of  their 
dairy  cows  and  their  yield  of  milk. 

It  is  astonishing  that  this  super  excellent 
summer  fodder — yes,  and  winter  also, — has 
hitherto  been  so  neglected  by  our  farmers; 
and  even  now  it  is  not  cultivated  anything 
like  as  extensively  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  it  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
cattle,  whereas  it  should  be  extended  bounti¬ 
fully  to  horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  These  last 
would  eat  it  as  greedily  as  they  now  do  the 
best  of  clover  and  hay,  if  the  dwarf  sorts 
were  grown  for  them,  whether  green  in  sum¬ 
mer  or  cured  for  winter.  There  is  one  thing 
in  favor  of  it  over  hay,  and  that  is,  that  if 
properly  shocked  it  can  stand  out  exposed  to 
the  worst  winter  weather  with  trifling  injury 
to  its  quality.  This  makes  a  great  saving  of 
barn  or  shed  storage.  A.  b.  allen. 


A  HANDY  TABLE. 

A  handy  table  or  stand,  like  that  shown  at 
Fig.  243,  can  be  constructed  as  follows:  Take 
three  10-inch  boards  six  or  eight  feet  long; 
fasten  two  sets  of  cleats  on  the  under-side 
from  12  to  16  inches  from  each  end;  the  cleats 
to  be  two  inches  apart.  The  legs  should  be 
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Fig.  243. 

made  2x4,  30  inches  long  and  to  them  should 
be  fastened  two  four-inch  strips,  45  inches 
long,  to  cross  each  other.  The  bed  of  the 
table  is  to  be  set  on  the  legs  at  the  cleats.  The 
whole  thing  may  be  put  together  with  bolts 
and  taken  apart  and  packed  in  a  small  bun  ¬ 
dle  for  transportation  on  excursions.  G.  r. 

Sauk.  Co.,  Wis. 

DEVICE  FOR  FASTENING  A  PAIL. 


A  friend  sends  us  a  drawing  illustrating 
her  method  of  fastening  a  pail  from  which  a 

calf  is  to  drink.  This 
is  shown  at  Fig.  244. 
Three  stout  sticks  are 
driven  into  the  ground 
and  the  pail  is  placed 
inside  them.  Simple 
enough  and  yet  sim¬ 
plicity  is  a  virtue  of  many  successful  devices. 


MILK  PAIL  COVER. 


Another  friend  sends  us  a  drawing  of  the 
device  he  uses  to  keep  the  dirt  from  falling 
into  the  pail  while  he  is  milking.  A  large 
piece  of  card-board  is  cut  to  the  shape  shown 
at  Fig.  245.  This  piece  is  large  enough  to 
lap  one  inch  over  the  edge  of  the  pail;  the 


Fig.  244. 


dotted  line  shows  where  the  edge  of  the  pail 
comes.  Little  ear-holes  are  cut  in  the  sides 
of  the  cover  to  fit  around  the  handles.  A  piece 
five  inches  wide  and  three  inches  deep  is  cut 
out  in  front  to  milk  through.  The  milker 
puts  the  cover  on  the  pail  and  milks  into  the 
pail  through  this  large  opening. 
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AILANTHUS  TREES. 

For  certain  positions  there  is  no  better  or 
more  attractive  shade  tree  than  the  ailanthus. 
Its  rapid  growth  and  tropical-looking  foliage 
render  it  particularly  well  adapted  for  streets. 
It  is  not  a  long-lived  tree,  and  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  alternately  with  other  varieties  of  slower 
growth  that  will  fill  the  space  it  occupies  after 
it  has  gone.  As  a  tree  for  fuel  or  lumber  it 
cannot  be  recommended.  It  does  not  branch 
sufficiently  to  make  its  cultivation  for  the 
former  profitable,  although  there  is  no  better 
wood  than  it  for  the  open  fire-place,  as  it  does 
not  snap,  and  although  it  is  fine-grained,  and 
takes  a  good  polish,  it  warps  and  springs  so 
readily  as  to  unfit  it  for  use  as  timber. 

I  am  told  that  occasionally  an  ailanthus 
tree  is  found  that  bears  both  flowers  and  seeds, 
but  I  have  never  seen  one  so  far  as  I  know. 
The  staminate  and  pistillate  trees  are  usually 
distinct.  The  staminate  should  be  abolished 
at  once  and  for  ever.  The  pollen  from  the 
flowers  is  offensive  and  poisonous,  and  trees  of 
this  kind  should  not  be  permitted  to  grow,  as 
they  are  entirely  unnecessary.  Much  as  I 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  ailanthus,  had  I  the 
power  I  would  have  every  staminate  tree  at 
once  destroyed  and  the  propagation  of  more 
made  a  misdemeanor.  The  trees  are  readily 
— too  readily — grown  from  seed,  but  never 
should  be.  They  should  be  propagated  by 
root  cuttings,  taken  from  pistillate  trees. 
Those  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  two  or  three  inches  long,  planted  so  that 
the  upper  end  will  be  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  grow  rapidly,  and  will  be  true 
pistillates,  and  he  who  raises  any  other 
should  be  punished.  L.  A.  R. 
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THE  MODEL  TOWNSHIP  IN  INDIANA. 

In  my  neighborhood  there  is  a  remarkable 
township  in  which  the  land-workers  have 
improved  their  mode  of  living  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  the  nearest  to  a  perfect 
mode  of  human  life  in  every  respect.  That 
other  men  in  our  country  may  profit  by  it,  I 
will  give  to  the  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  a 
general  description  of  it  for  imitation. 

THE  SCHOOL 

is  a  model  of  perfection.  The  farmers  and 
all  residents  there  support  it  by  equal  contri¬ 
butions  in  forming  an  educational  and 
literary  society.  Religion  is  strictly  excluded, 
and  members  of  all  denominations,  and  no  de¬ 
nomination  have  no  quarrel.  Catholics,  Pro¬ 
testants,  etc.,  teach  all  the  religion  they 
want  in  their  proper  churches  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  when  this  school  of  the  people 
is  closed.  There  is  a  large  school  room,  and 
adjoining  it  a  very  comfortable  library  for 
the  use  of  all  the  children  and  members,  open 
till  nine  o’clock  at  night  every  day  in  the 
week — Sunday  not  excepted.  Adjoining  this 
library  is  the  dwelling  of  the  teacher  with 
his  family  and  a  lady  assistant.  They  take 
charge  of  every  thing  every  day  of  the  year. 
These  buildings  are  in  a  five-acre  lot,  which 
is  cultivated  in  a  scientific  gardener’s  manner; 
two  acres  are  in  orchard,  two  in  vegetable 
garden  and  one  in  ornamental  and  useful 
shrubs  ,  trees  and  flowers. 

For  10  months  in  the  year  school  is  open ;  one 
month  is  the  winter  vacation  and  one  month 
the  summer  vacation,  both  in  the  coldest  and 
hottest  seasons.  Teaching  is  done  in  the  school¬ 
room  two  hours  iu  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
evening  and  two  hours  in  the  garden  between 
the  first  and  last  school  lessons.  School  begins 
at  8  a.  M  and  closes  at  10  a.  m.  ,  garden  work 
and  lessons  from  10  to  12  a.  m.  Dinner  at  school, 
and  recreation  from  12  to  2  p.  M.  School 
lessons  from  2  until  4  P.  M.,  at  which  time  all 
the  children  go  home.  The  children  bring 
their  dinners  along,  but  it  is  contemplated  to 
set  in  future  a  common  dinner  for  all  in  a 
very  plain  manner.  In  winter  time  when  no 
garden  work  can  be  done,  the  pupils  are  in¬ 
structed  in  manual  labor  or  hand-work,  draw¬ 
ing,  cutting  garments,  sewing  etc.,  etc.,  and 
wood  working. 

OUT-DOOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  benefit  of  the  crop  goes  to  the  teacher’s 
household.  In  the  garden  they  all,  girls  and 
boys,  learn  to  propagate  plants  and  trees — 
budding,  grafting  and  under  glass  propaga¬ 
tion;  also  to  cultivate  the  finest  vegetables 
and  keep  the  fruit  trees  in  a  fine  condition. 
The  orchard  is  in  grass  and  it  is  cut  repeat¬ 
edly  to  be  kept  short  and  clean,  the  grass  be¬ 
ing  fed  to  the  horses  and  cattle.  The  dropped 
fruit  is  carefully  raked  together  and  destroyed 
to  kill  all  the  insects.  Plums  of  the  finest  Eu¬ 
ropean  kinds  grow  there  and  ripen  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  teachers  have  been  there  three 


years.  They  speak  German.  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  are  the  two  languages  taught.  The  other 
studies  are  arithmetic,  geometry  and  natural 
history  and  sciences,  physics,  chemistry,  ana¬ 
tomy  and  physiology  of  plants. 

THE  LIBRARY,  ETC. 

In  the  library  are  kept,  as  a  rule,  all  the 
newest  works  and  publications  in  natural 
sciences,  and  their  periodicals  in  English  and 
German.  Older  works  are  not  kept,  for  the 
reason  that  the  young  and  old  people  want  to 
be  instructed  in  the  progress  of  natural  scien¬ 
ces  and  art.  The  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
have  no  idea  what  perfect  men  issue  from  this 
school.yes,  and  perfect  women,  too,  both  being 
skillful  in  all  the  arts  suitable  for  acquiring  a 
livelihood  and  highly  intellectual  in  scientific 
accomplishments  with  no  shadow  of  cranki¬ 
ness.  Here  the  teacher  is  loved  and  also  his 
assistant,  a  daughter  of  a  farmer.  He  has  a 
permanent  occupation  and  place.  There  is 
not  a  continual  change  of  teachers  ;  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  State  or  county  ; 
every  inhabitant  is  a  member  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  in  this  township.  They  have  their  own 
trustees  and  rule  themselves.  A  better  school 
I  never  found  in  any  country — either  in  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  England  or  America. 

PROJECTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

The  people  in  this  township  contemplate 
to  have  not  only  a  school  of  their  own  in  com¬ 
mon  without  any  cranky  State  superintend¬ 
ence,  but  they  think  of  having  also  their 
agricultural  machines  in  common.  While  their 
steam  thrashers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  now  standing 
idle  the  most  of  the  time,  they  intend  to  make 
this  power  useful  for  themselves  all  the  time. 
They  think  of  building  some  plain  shops  for 
running  wood-working  machines,  also  some 
sewing  machines  in  order  to  make  not  only 
the  clothes  they  use  for  man  and  woman, 
but  also  to  work  all  the  wood -work  for  build¬ 
ing — the  surplus  they  intend  to  sell. 

This  will  make  the  township  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent,  give  their  children  work  in  the  win¬ 
ter  time  in  their  shops,  while  in  summer  they 
work  in  garden  and  field. 

A  happy  people,  independent  of  the  strikers 
in  the  cities,  having  every  pleasure,  and  more 
in  nature  than  man  can  find  in  our  largest 
cities!  In  their  library,  their  literary  meet¬ 
ings  and  discussions,  in  their  rural  festivities 
and  festivals  they  find  every  thing  that  a 
New  York  or  a  Chicago  could  give  them; 
for  the  concert  and  the  theatre  are  often 
enjoyed  owing  to  the  efforts  of  skillful  ama¬ 
teurs.  L.  F. 

GARDEN,  FARM  AND  STOCK  NOTES. 

I  had  supposed  with  the  Rural,  page  402 
current  volume,  that  the  period  of  the  blos¬ 
soming  of  potatoes  was,  to  some  extent,  a 
measure  of  the  earliness  of  the  variety.  But 
I  find  the  Irish  Cups  and  the  Scotch  Magnum 
Bonums,  both  imported,  are  only  a  day  or 
two  apart  in  the  development  of  the  blossoms 
from  the  Early  Ohio,  “native  here  and  to  the 
manner  born,”  and  the  Late  Rose,  from  Pem¬ 
bina.  Possibly  the  stimulants  of  a  very  fer¬ 
tile  soil  and  an  ardent  climate  may  hasten 
the  maturity  of  the  foreigners,  and  I  look 
with  interest  for  the  result.  Ordinarily  the 
Early  Ohio  in  this  latitude  is  mature,  or  near¬ 
ly  so,  the  first  week  in  July,  and  the  Late 
Rose  two  weeks  later;  but  this  year,  these 
dates  of  the  ripening  of  both  will  be  deferred 
a  week  or  ten  days. 

The  sudden  advanae  of  two  cents  a  pound, 
live  weight,  in  the  price  of  ripe  export  and 
first  class  steers,  has  produced  a  profound  sen¬ 
sation  among  stockmen  in  Central  Illinois 
and  in  the  corn  and  cattle  counties  all  through 
the  West.  Think  of  it!  $25  to  $35  a  head 
added  to  the  market  value  of  steers  within 
two  weeks,  with  the  reasonable  probability 
that  the  advance  will  be  sustained,  or  at  least 
something  near  it.  Of  course,  thin  cattle  have 
shared  only  measurably  in  the  boom,  but 
there  has  been  advance  enough  to  restore  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future  of  cattle  feeding. 

When  one  remembers  the  extent  and  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  droughts  of  ’86  and  ’87,  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  corn,  grass  and  hay  crops,  that 
kept  the  price  of  the  first  in  the  feeding  coun¬ 
ties  at  50  cents  and  above,  hay  at  $12,  and 
pasturage  so  short  that  two  prices  had  to  be 
paid  for  it,  the  advance  of  ripe  No.  1  steers 
to  six  and  one-half  and  seven  cents  per  pound 
on  the  hoof,  might  have  been  anticipated,  and 
if  the  signs  in  the  agricultural  heavens  are  to 
be  interpreted  as  formerly,  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  look  for  a  boom  in  the  price  of  the  cereals 
of  a  corresponding  magnitude.  In  the  past, 
it  has  been  an  almost  sure  thing  that  a  bad 
corn  year  has  followed  a  severe  and  protract¬ 
ed  drought;  and  the  present  (June  15)  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  corn  crop  in  the  surplus  States, 
is  indicative  of  a  parcial  failure.  b.  f.  j. 

Referring  to  the  first  paragraph  above,  we 
anay  say  that  this  season  some  of  our  latest 
potatoes  bloom  before  the  earliest. — Eds. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


STIFLE  LAMENESS;  SPRAINED  ANKLE;  CHRON¬ 
IC  COUGH. 

.7.  L.  B.,  North  Rochester ,  Mass. — 1.  About 
18  months  ago  my  mare  slipped  in  her  stall 
and  lamed  herself.  I  could  detect  no  swelling, 
heat  or  tenderness,  and  was  at  a  loss  where  t 
to  locate  the  trouble.  I  asked  numbers  of 
persons  and  they  were  about  equally  divided 
as  to  its  being  in  her  ankle,  hock,  stifle  or  hip. 

I  continued  to  bathe  her  with  liniment,  but  as 
I  would  lose  faith  in  one  locality  I  frequently 
changed  to  another,  so  that  she  received  no 
permanent  benefit.  Last  fall  I  consulted  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  he  said  it  was  “at  the 
stifle,”  and  blistered  her.  I  took  her  shoes  off, 
withheld  grain,  and  she  stood  in  the  stable 
until  spring.  She  was  better,  yet  not  well, 
and  the  surgeon  told  me  to  put  her  to  work 
and  perhaps  it  would  harden  up.  I  have  done 
all  my  farm  work  with  her,  and  as  soon  as  I 
put  her  to  work  the  lameness  was  as  bad  as 
ever;  but  it  has  never  been  very  bad.  Last 
week  l  drove  her  to  the  village,  10  miles  away, 
with  no  ill  effects  except  a  little  soreness  next 
day.  Two  days  ago  1  drove  her  to  the  city,  13 
miles  away.  On  the  last  half  of  the  return 
trip  she  was  loth  to  trot.  When  I  stopped  at 
home  her  flank  and  thigh  were  all  of  a  tremble, 
and  after  putting  her  in  the  stable  she  held 
that  leg  out  and  up  from  the  floor,  and  seemed 
to  suffer  considerable  pair ;  she  would  not  eat, 
and  pawed  all  the  first  half  of  the  night.  This 
was  worse  than  I  ever  saw  her,  and  was  the 
first  time  I  could  decide  to  my  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  where  the  trouble  was.  She  flinched  on 
pressure  at  the  stifle;  there  were  also  heat  and 
swelling.  I  cannot  decide  whether  it  was  due 
to  the  driving,  or  because  she  had  stepped  on 
an  uueven  place.  Is  there  any  hope  of  a  cure 
at  this  late  day?  2.  Another  horse  sprained 
his  ankle  in  going  up  hill  with  a  load  of  logs. 
He  has  done  no  work  smce.  He  has  stood  in 
the  stable  or  been  out  to  grass  for  two  months, 
His  ankle  is  hot  and  swollen  hard.  At  first  he 
would  bear  his  weight  on  that  leg  only  when 
positively  obliged  to.  He  is  now  somewhat 
better,  yet  very  lame.  3.  Another  horse  has 
a  hacking  cough  which  I  fear  may  run  into 
heaves;  can  I  do  anything  for  her? 

Ans.— 1.  Put  on  a  high-heeled  shoe  and  fasten 
a  cold-water  bandage  over  the  joint  until  the 
heat  and  tenderness  are  reduced.  Then  blis¬ 
ter  quite  severely,  and  repeat  in  six  weeks  or 
as  soon  as  the  effects  of  one  blister  have  passed 
off.  Several  blisters  and  a  long  period  of  rest 
will  probably  be  necessary.  A  more  decided 
effect  might  be  produced  by  firing  in  points, 
but  you  should  employ  a  competent  veterina¬ 
ry  surgeon  to  do  the  firing.  The  stifle  is  one 
of  the  worst  places  for  joint  disease;  and  a  case 
of  such  long  standing  cannot  always  be  cured, 
but  relief  can  be  expected  if  properly  treated 
so  that  the  animal  may  yet  be  very  useful  if 
used  with  care.  Long  drives  or  severe  haul¬ 
ing  should  be  avoided  for  some  time  after 
recovery.  2.  Keep  constantly  applied  a  wet 
bandage  until  the  heat  and  swelling  are  re¬ 
duced.  Then  bathe  once  a  week  with  an  ac¬ 
tive  liniment,  as  equal  parts  of  aqua  ammo¬ 
nia  and  linseed  oil,  and  one-fourth  part  oil  of 
turpentine.  If  the  surface  becomes  blistered, 
withhold  the  liniment  until  healed.  3.  See 
treatment  for  chronic  cough  in  back  numbers 
of  the  Rural:  May  2(5,  1888  and  Oct.  29,  1887. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  GLANDERS  AND  FARCY. 

77.  B.  S.,  Paulina,  Oregon. — What  are  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  glanders,  and  how 
long  will  a  horse  live  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  symptoms. 

Ans. — Glanders  and  farcy  are  different 
forms  of  what  is  substantially  the  same  dis¬ 
ease.  Each  has  an  acute  and  chronic  form. 
The  symptoms  of  acute  glanders  are  languor, 
dry,  staring  coat,  red,  weeping  eyes,  impaired 
appetite,  accelerated  pulse  and  breathing, 
yellowish-red  or  purple  streaks  or  patches  in 
the  nose,  watery  nasal  discharge,  with  some¬ 
times  painful  dropsical  swellings  of  the  knees 
or  joints.  Soon  the  nasal  discharge  becomes 
yellow  and  sticky,  causing  the  hairs  and 
skin  of  the  nostrils  to  adhere  together,  and 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  appear  yellow 
elevations  with  red  spots,  passing  into  ero¬ 
sions  and  deep  ulcers  of  irregular  form  and 
varied  color,  and  with  little  or  no  tendency  to 
heal.  The  lymphatic  glands  behind  the  lower 
jaw  where  the  pulse  is  felt,  become  enlarged 
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MILKING  COWS  JUST  BEFORE  AND 
AFTER  CALVING. 


of  small  shade  trees  it  would  cause  their  death. 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  explain  the  death  of  ma¬ 
ple  trees  in  quite  another  way,  and  that,  too, 
when  the  appearance  is  such  as  suggested  by 
Mr.S.  Thebig-headed  borer  (Chrysobotbrisfe- 
morata),  which  does  much  injuryto young  apple 
trees  is  a  great  pest  of  the  maple,  and  is  very 
certain  to  attack  this  tree  the  first  year  or  two 
after  it  has  been  transplanted.  The  beetle 
seems  attracted  to  trees  whose  vigor  has  been 
disturbed,  and  so  the  shock  which  is  so  sure  to 
follow  upon  transplanting  leads  to  the  further 
injury  by  the  insects.  I  have  washed  the 
trunks  of  maples  set  out  on  my  farm  with 
soft-soap,  rubbing  each  trunk  with  a  cloth 
smeared  with  this  soap  each  June  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years  after  setting.  This  repels 
e8K"laying,  and  so  prevents  the  borers  from 
doing  their  injury.  So  far  as  I  have  observed, 
these  borers  have  not  attacked  the  elm;  so 
that  the  special  case  in  Utica  is  not  accounted 
for.  I  think  we  should  all  preach  against  the 
mania  for  setting  Sugar  Maples. 
Of  course,  they  are  fine  trees;  but 
from  my  observation  for  the  past 
several  years,  I  should  say  that  not 
half  of  the  trees  set  out  live.  If 
bass-woods  were  set  it  would  be  far 
different.  I  think  then  95  per  cent, 
would  thrive.  The  bass-wood  tree 
is  beautiful  for  shade,  and  is  as 
valuable  as  the  maple.  It  furnishes 
its  sugar  in  the  beautiful  nectar 
secreted  by  the  flowers,  which  the 
bees  are  very  glad  to  utilize. 
bog  spavin;  swelling  in  knee 

OF  COLT. 


J.  C.,  Montpelier,  Ohio. — 1. 
What  shall  I  do  for  a  year-old  colt 
which  is  slightly  lame  from  blood 
spavin?  2.  The  same  colt  was  in¬ 
jured  in  a  fore  leg  in  some  un¬ 
known  way  last  summer.  The  leg 
swelled  greatly  about  the  knee, 
and  the  swelling  extended  nearly 
tho  whole  length  of  the  leg.  There 
was  great  tenderness  on  the  inside 
just  above  the  knee.  No  injury 
was  apparent  externally;  there 
was  much  fever  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  Finally  the  swelling  settled 
in  a  puffy  enlargement  about  the 
knee,  which  seemed  to  come  to  a 
point  and  contain  pus.  I  lanced 
it  slightly  and  it  bled  freely,  but 
dischared  no  pus.  It  resulted  in  a 
hard  enlargement  of  the  knee  joint, 
which  slowly  decreased  for  a 
while,  but  now  appears  perman¬ 
ent.  How  should  it  be  treated? 

Ans. — 1.  Blood  spavin  is  simply 
a  dilatation  of  the  large  vein 
which  passes  over  the  common 
seat  of  spavin,  and  should  not 
cause  any  lameness.  We  suspect, 
therefore,  you  have  a  bog-spavin 
instead,  which  is  due  to  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  hock  joint,  and  would 
cause  a  puffy,  fluctuating  swelling 
in  the  same  region  and  also  a  si  mi 
lar  swelling  behind  the  joint.  By 
pressing  upon  either  swelling  you 
can  reduce  it  and  cause  the  other 
to  enlarge.  Bog-spavin  often 
causes  lameness.  Try  bathing  the 
joint  several  times  daily  with  hot 
water.  If  this’proves  insufficient, 
apply  a  mild  blister  over  the  whole 
joint — powdered  cantharides  one 
dram,  spirits  of  camphor  5  to  10 
drops,  vaseline  one  ounce.  Clip 
the  hair  and  rub  well  into  the  skin 
Wash  off  in  24  hours  and  anoint 
daily  with  vaseline.  The  colt  must 
be  kept  with  his  head  tied  so  that 
he  cannot  reach  the  limb  with  his 
mouth.  2,  Swellings  about  the 
joints  should  be  opened  only  by  persons  familiar 
with  the  anatomy,  otherwise  important  struc¬ 
tures  may  be  injured  with  serious  results. 
Paint  the  remaining  enlargement  daily  with 
tincture  of  iodine  and  continue  for  two  or 
three  weeks  or  longer  if  necessary.  If  the 
iodine  should  blister  the  skin  withhold  it  fora 
few  days,  and  then  apply  less  freely.  Slight 
blistering  will  do  no  harm. 

STERILE  MARES. 

O.  T.,  Connersville,  Ind. — There  are  several 
valuable  mares  here  f  hat  have  quit  breeding 
and  they  seem  to  be  a'  1  right  with  the  except¬ 
ion  of  a  lump  or  hard  place  under  and  in  front 
of  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  Can  anything  be 
done  to  get  them  to  breed?  All  of  them  have 
raised  one  or  more  colts.  Would  a  rubber  in¬ 
strument  that  is  made  to  hold  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  open  during  copulation  do  auy 
good? 

Ans. — We  would  advise  having  the  mares 
examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian.  With¬ 
out  such  personal  examination  we  could  not 
give  a  satisfactory  opinion,  and  perhaps  not 
even  then.  Mares  frequently  fail  to  continue 
to  breed  from  no  apparent  cause  whatever,  so 
that  it  is  impossible,  even  after  a  personal  ex¬ 
amination,  to  give  an  answer. 


hard'and  lumpy,  like  a  mass  of  peas  or  beans 
and  occasionally  stick  firmly  to  the  skin,  the 
tongue  or  the  jaw-bone.  Tho  lymphatics  on 
the  face  often  rise  as  firm  as  cords.  The  ulcers 
increase  in  number,  often  invading  the  gristle 
and  even  the  bone  ;  the  glands  also  enlarge, 
but  remain  hard  and  knotty  ;  the  discharge 
becomes  fetid,  bloody  and  so  abundant  and 
tenacious  as  to  threaten  suffocation,  and  the 
animal  perishes  in  great  distress.  Chronic 
glanders  is  characterized  by  the  same  un¬ 
healthy  deposits  and  ulcers  in  the  nose,  vary¬ 
ing  extremely  in  size  and  number  ;  and  also, 
by  the  same  viscid  discharge  ;  but  usually 
it  is  less  tenacious  than  in  the  acute  form. 
There  are  also  the  same  hard,  nodular  or 
knotty  glands  on  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw¬ 
bone.  Except  at  the  outset,  the  animal  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  good  health,  except  for  the 
nasal  <  ischarge,  and  hence  he  is  often  kept 
while  he  communicates  the  disease  to  other 
horses  and  even  men.  The  early  symptoms  of 
acute  farcy  are  like  those  of  acute 
glanders.  The  local  symptoms  con¬ 
sist  in  a  thickening  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels,  whichfeel  like  cords, 
painful  to  pressure ;  and  the 
formation  of  round,  inflammatory 
swellings  (farcy-buds)  along  the 
courso  of  these  corded  lymphatics. 

Then  follow  ulceration  of  tho 
“buds,”  raw  sores  discharging  a 
glairy,  unhealthy  pus,  and  dropsi¬ 
cal  enlargements  of  the  limbs  or 
other  parts  affected.  The  disease 
is  usually  seen  to  follow  the  lines  of 
the  veins  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
hind  or  fore  limbs,  but  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  on  any  part.  In  chronic 
farcy,  there  islfirst  a  swelling  of 
the  fetlock,  usually  the  hind  one, 
and  a  hard,  round,  nut-like  mass 
may  be  felt,  which  gradually  soft¬ 
ens,  bursts,  and  discharges  glairy 
matter.  The  lymphatics  leading 
from  it  become  hard,  and  farcy- 
buds  appear  along  their  course.  Or 
the  round,  pea-like  buds  appear 
first  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hock 
or  on  some  other  part  of  the  body, 
soften,  burst,  and  discharge  before 
any  cording  of  the  lymphatics  can 
be  felt.  Later  on  dropsical  swell¬ 
ings  appear  on  the  limbs  and  else¬ 
where,  at  first  soft  and  removable 
by  exercise;  later,  hard  and  per¬ 
manent.  Sometimes  the  farcy- 
buds  refuse  to  soften,  remaining 
hard  and  indolent  for  months. 

Animals  affected  with  chronic 
glanders  or  farcy  may  live  several 
years;  but  the  treatment  of  gland¬ 
ers  in  all  its  forms,  and  of  acute 
farcy,  with  open  sores,  should  be 
legally  forbidden  on  account  of 
the  great  danger  of  contagion  to 
man  and  other  animals. 


before  commencing  fresh.  If  they  are  not, 
the  milk  becomes  thicker,  usually  bitter, 
gradually  partaking  of  the  character  of 
colostrum  or  the  first  milk  after  parturition. 
2.  No.  Even  if  milked  for  several  days  be¬ 
fore  we  would  not  use  the  milk  until  at  least 
the  fifth  or  sixth  milking  after  calving.  The 
common  practice  is  to  take  the  ninth  milking, 
but  good  dairymen  pay  very  little  attention 
to  this  arbitrary  rule.  The  milk  of  a  cow 
with  no  fever  in  the  udder  is  better  on  the 
sixth  milking,  than  the  fifteenth  milking  from 
a  cow  with  garget  or  hard  swelling  of  the 
udder.  3.  It  may  be  given  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  from  the  first.  But  calves  receiving 
older  milk  should  not  be  fed  exclusively  on 
this  new  milk.  4.  Yes.  5.  No.  Heifers  very 
rarely  require  it,  and  when  not  necessary  it 
is  always  better  not  to  do  so.  Heavy  milkers 
on  full  feed  occasionally  require  milking  for 
several  days  before  calving,  to  avoid  over¬ 
stocking  of  the  udders  and  the  resulting  in¬ 


abandoned,  turning  on  to  the  new  leaves  a 
far  greater  number  for  the  formation  of  new 
colonies.  Early,  when  the  buds  are  opening, 
if  the  canes  were  treated  with  several  doses 
of  kerosene  emulsion,  the  first  ones  appear¬ 
ing  from  the  ground  or  from  the  eggs  for 
a  summer  life  on  the  leaf  instead  of  the  root, 
would  have  been  summarily  disposed  of. 
This  remarkable  insect  has  an  extremely 
complicated  life-history,  being  produced  from 
as  many  as  five  different  kinds  of  eggs,  giv¬ 
ing  insect  varieties  winged  and  unwinged, 
feeding  and  non-feeding,  laying  numerous 
eggs  and  only  a  few,  and  various  other  kinds 
having  different  stages  of  growth.  So  harm¬ 
ful  an  insect  should  be  circumvented  and  its 
feeding  and  breeding  grounds  should  be  cur¬ 
tailed  in  every  way,  and  one  method  is  to  dis¬ 
card  all  varieties  of  grapes,  like  the  Clinton, 
upon  which  the  pests  propagate  on  tho  leaf  be¬ 
sides  the  usual  place — tho  roots.  The  Concord, 
Niagara,  Catawba,  and  about  all  the  V.  Lab- 
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flammation  or  garget.  But  even  in  such 
cases  it  can  usually  be  largely  avoided  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  feed,  which  will  not  only  reduce 
the  milk  secretion,  but  lessen  tie  danger  of 
milk  fever  or  parturient  apoplexy  so  liable  to 
occur  in  those  heavy  milkers  on  full  feed. 

THE  GRAPE-VINE  LOUSE— PHYLLOXERA. 

J.  K.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.— My  Clinton  grape¬ 
vines  are  full  of  coxcomb-shaped  enlarge¬ 
ments,  which  are  filled  with  red,  louse-like 
larvae.  What  had  I  better  do  with  the  pests? 
Will  persisent  cutting  off  of  the  infested  vines 
and  leaves  and  burning  them  prevent  the 
propagation  and  spread  of  the  nuisances? 
Clinton  is  the  only  variety  affected. 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  L.  DEVEREAUX. 

The  enlargements  on  the  Clinton  grape 
leaves  are  the  galls  of  the  grape-vine  louse — 
Phylloxera  vastatrix— one  type  of  which  is 
known  to  inhabit  tlifc  leaves  of  the  Clinton, 
Oporto  and  Taylor  (Frost  Grapes)  and  varieties 
of  Vitis  cordifolia.  Plucking  off  the  leaves  and 
burning  them  is  the  only  alternative  at  this 
season.  Only  the  outer  newly  formed  leaves 
are  to  be  cut  off,  as  the  old  leaf-galls  have  been 


rusca  type  of  vines  are  exempt  from  leaf 
galls,  but,  of  course,  the  louse  causes  more 
or  less  root  galls,  but  these  generally  produce 
no  apparent  injury  in  this  country. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  even  the  Clinton, 
though  suffering  from  both  kinds  of  lice,  is 
not  badly  dwarfed  and  is  never  destroyed. 
At  least  my  experience  with  the  Clinton  and 
Oporto  for  25  years  shows  that  neither  is 
fatally  affected.  I  have,  however,  rooted  out 
all  these  varieties  from  my  vineyards  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

INJURY  TO  ELM  AND  MAPLE  STREET  TREES. 

A.  II.  S.,  lUica,  N.  Y.,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  elm  and  maple  trees  along  the 
streets  are  dying  quite  badly,  while  those  in 
inclosures  are  well  and  healthy.  He  says  the 
bark  is  loose  up  for  about  18  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  asks  if  the  loss  of  the  trees  may 
not  come  from  the  micturition  of  dogs? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

It  is  a  fact  that  urine  is  a  very  strong  fertil¬ 
izer,  and  when  it  is  thrown  on  grass  or  shrub¬ 
bery  it  often  causes  their  death.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  if  passed  too  freely  on  to  the  trunks 


W.  C.  R.,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 

— 1.  Can  a  cow  that  has  been  dry 
and  which  is  “coming  in”  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  and  which  is  inclined  to  give 
some  milk  now,  be  induced  to  give 
a  flow  of  milk  again  at  present 
when  on  grass,  by  milking  her 
regularly.  If  so,  would  the  milk 
be  suitable  for  butter  and  cheese? 

How  long  before  calving  should  a 
cow  “run  dry  ?”  2.  If  a  cow  is 

milked  just  before  calving  is  the 
milk  fit  for  human  use  ?  In  how 
many  days  after  calving  does  the 
milk  become  fit  for  use  ?  3.  How 
long  after  calving  is  the  milk  fit 
for  calves  ?  4.  Should  a  cow  be 

milked  out  previous  to  coming  in? 

5.  Should  heifers  be  milked  just  before  they 
come  in  ?. 


ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


1.  A  cow  that  has  been  “dried  off”  or  has 
been  dry  for  any  considerable  time,  will  not, 
as  a  rule,  give  milk  again  until  after  another 
calving;  except  in  cases  of  a  temporary  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  milk  flow  from  disease,  priva¬ 
tion,  or  other  causes,  when  it  can  be  partially 
restored  by  regular  milking  after  the  cause 
has  been  removed.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
dry  cow  could  probably  be  “brought  to  her 
milk”  by  regular  milking;  and  after  a  good 
flow  had  been  established  the  milk  would  un-  » 
doubtedly  bo  suitable  for  cheese  or  other  dom¬ 
estic  uses.  But  we  would  not  advise  milking 
a  dry  cow  with  any  idea  of  obtaining  a  profit¬ 
able  flow  of  milk,  and  especially  not  since  she 
is  to  be  fresh  in  two  or  three  months.  The 
milk  would  not  be  good  for  at  least  two  to  four 
weeks  before  calving.  Dairy  cows  usually 
“run  dry”  from  four  to  ten  weeks  before  par¬ 
turition,  and  where  they  do  not  do  so  natur¬ 
ally  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  time  of  calv¬ 
ing,  it  is  desirable  to  dry  them  off  four  weeks 
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PKEPAItING  OSAGE  ORANGE  SEED  FOR  USE. 

J.  W.  S.,  Wideawake .  Ky. — How  should 
Osage  Orange  seed  *be  treated  to  start  plants 
for  a  hedge  ? 

A  ns.— Texas  is  probably  the  principal  source 
of  Osage  Orange  seed.  There  it  is  prepared  as 
follows  in  small  quantities  :  the  ripe  fruit  is 
washed  in  water  until  the  pulp  is  washed 
away,  and  then  the  seeds  are  dried  and  sent 
to  market.  The  great  bulk  of  the  seed, 
however,  comes  from  the  mills  where  the 
“oranges”  are  collected  in  enormous  num 
hers.  The  mills  press  the  “oranges”  into 
pomace,  which  passes  through  the  strainers 
without  injury  to  the  seeds,  and  is  so  fine  that 
when  the  mass  reaches  the  washer,  the  seeds 
can  be  separated  without  trouble.  The  wash¬ 
ing-box,  about  :  0  feet  long,  three  feet  wide 
and  as  many  deep,  is  sunk  in  the  water,  its 
top  coming  within  a  few  inches  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  On  the  box  rests  the  separator,  with 
screens,  rakes  and  pump.  Water  is  pumped 
on  to  the  mass  of  pomace  and  seed,  which  is 
worked  up  into  a  soft,  watery  pulp,  from 
which  the  seeds  drop  down  through  a  screen 
into  the  washing-box,  while  the  pomace  is 
floated  away  by  the  natural  current  or  by  an 
artificial  one  produced  by  the  movement  of  a 
paddle-wheel  in  rear  of  the  box,  if  the  latter 
is  in  “  dead  water.”  The  drying  is  the  most 
particular  part  of  the  business:  for  if  in  this 
process  the  seed  is  not  carefuby  handled,  it 
turns  black  and  is  rendered  unsalable.  Dry¬ 
ing  platforms  are  erected  at  au  inclination 
of  20u  to  the  south,  and  with  an  area  of  at 
least  12  feet  square  to  the  bushel.  The  seed 
having  been  carefully  spread  out,  should  be 
moved  about  often,  so  that  it  may  become  of 
a  bright  brown  color.  After  drying  has 
lasted  three  or  four  days— or  until  the  seeds 
are  thoroughly  dry — they  are  sacked, weighed 
and  branded,  and  are  ready  for  shipment.  A 
thousand  good,  sound  oranges  will  yield  one 
bushel  of  seed  if  properly  handled,  and  the 
seed  fetches  from  $3  50  to  $5  per  32-pound 
bushel  at  the  mills,  the  price  depending  on  the 
supply  and  demand,  but  averaging  about 
$4.50  per  bushel.  A  bushel  contains  220,000 
seeds.  Worthless  seed,  earned  by  millmen 
“  souring  ”  the  oranges,  can  be  detected  by 
letting  a  small  quantity  drop  into  water — if 
they  sink  they  are  sound,  if  they  float  they 
have  been  heated,  and  should  be  left  severely 
alone. 

RUPTURED  STOMACH  IN  A  HORSE. 

W.  R.,  Marshall ,  Texas.— On  Nov.  22  last 
one  of  my  horses  (which  up  to  that  day  was  in 
apparent  good  health  and  worked  nearly 
every  day)  was  taken  sick  about  10  a.  m.  and 
died  about  12  M.  He  was  given  some  Epsom 
salts  but  nothing  else,  as  we  did  not  have 
time  to  give  him  anything.  He  was  cut  open 
an  hour  after  death.  The  food  passage  from 
neck  to  stomach  was  found  cut  completely  in¬ 
to  and  loose.  His  stomach  was  like  a  sieve ;  so 
full  of  holes  was  it  that  the  food  and  water 
were  all  outside  of  the  stomach.  A  few  bots 
were  found  in  him.  At  the  time  I  ascribed 
his  death  to  bots;  since  then  I  think  he  was 
either  fed  glass  or  poisoned.  What  does  the 
Rural  think  of  the  matter? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Your  case  is  apparently  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  A.  H.  H.  spoken  of  in  the  Rural  of 
June  2,  and  while  I  suspect  death  was  due  to 
the  same  cause — rupture  of  the  stomach — it 
may  have  been  due  to  some  other  primary 
cause.  I  cannot  quite  understand  how  the 
lesions  you  describe  in  the  gullet  and  stomach 
could  have  been  produced;  and  therefore  sus¬ 
pect  you  were  misled  into  making  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  the  appearance  presented, 
from  your  not  being  accustomed  to  making 
autopsies.  If  only  a  few  bots  were  found  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  had  anything  to  do 
with  his  death.  The  stomach  of  almost  every 
farm  horse  contains  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  bots  during  the  winter  and  early  spring. 
Had  he  been  fed  glass  you  ought  to  have 
found  some  of  it  about  his  stomach;  and  as  to 
his  being  poisoned,  I  can  give  no  opinion  from 
your  description. 

AN  AILING  HORSE. 

M.  M.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn — A  month  ago 
I  had  a  pair  of  ponies  brought  here  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  ;  they  traveled 
about  200  miles  in  six  days  and  were  not 
milch  used  to  traveling.  The  day  after  they 
arrived,  I  noticed  one  of  them — a  stallion, 
800  pounds  in  weight,  eight  years  old— to  be 
stiff  in  the  hind  legs  and  he  had  a  straddling 
gait,  going  wide  behind.  When  he  tried  to 
trot  he  could  not  bring  the  hind  legs  forward, 
but  dragged  them  along  jumping.  The  man 
who  had  him  in  charge  did  not  know  any 
cause,  and  the  man  here  who  claims  to  be  a 
veterinary  surgeon  said  the  trouble  was  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  that  the  horse  would  be  well  in 
three  weeks,  and  gave  some  wash  to  rub  into 
the  hips.  The  horse  seems  now — six  weeks 
afterwards — not  to  be  much  better.  The 
trouble  is  mostly  in  the  left  hind-leg,  and 
after  rolling  over  in  the  yard  and  rising  up, 


he  keeps  that  leg  raised  up  a  little  before  be 
puts  it  down.  When  walking  the  gait  is  all 
right,  but  just  as  soon  as  he  tries  to  trot  he 
brings  the  hind  legs  forward  in  a  kind  of 
stiff,  awkward  jumping.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  how  should  it  be  treated  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

We  cannot  say  definitely  from  your  de¬ 
scription  to  what  the  trouble  is  due.  A  stiff, 
straddling  gait  is  characteristic  of  kidney 
disease  ;  what  is  the  character  of  the  urine  ? 
Is  there  any  tenderness  on  pinching  the 
loins  ?  If  there  was  sprain  of  the  hip,  there 
would  be  a  quickened,  short  step,  dragging  of 
the  toe  and  swinging  out  of  the  limb  in  ad¬ 
vancing  it,  which  might  be  described  as  a 
straddling  gait.  If  not  due  to  one  of  these 
causes,  it  may  be  rheumatism  as  diagnosed  by 
your  veterinarian.  The  case  can  probably  be 
cured  after  the  true  cause  is  discovered. 
Walking  exercise  in  a  large  box  stall  or 
small  yard  will  undoubtedly  be  beneficial, 
but  more  than  that  we  would  not  advise  at 
present.  If  there  is  no  improvement,  write 
again  describing  the  case  carefully.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  above,  state  whether  the  lameness 
improves  or  grows  worse  with  exercise.  Is 
the  stiffness  aggravated  by  dampness,  cold, 
exposure  to  wet,  or  any  other  cause  ? 

HIP  LAMENESS  IN  A  MARE. 

J.  W.  K.,  Denton ,  Md. — My  driving  mare 
has  been  lame  in  the  left  hip  since  the  12th  of 
January  last.  On  the  day  it  occurred  the 
ground  was  frozen  and  rough;  a  careless 
darkey  started  with  her  to  the  wagon  for  a 
load  of  tile,  but  after  au  hour’s  absence  re¬ 
turned  with  the  team,statiug  that  the  mare  had 
become  lame  on  the  road,  and  he  had  returned 
to  get  her  replaced  with  another  horse.  I 
thought  at  first  that  the  trouble  was  in  the  pas¬ 
tern,  but  found  it  was  not  there.  I  let  her 
rest  without  treatment,  except  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  liniment  for  a  while.  When  spring 
opened  I  put  her  to  light  work,  but  whenever 
she  steps  on  hard  ground  she  limps  badly. 
She  is  sore,  and  flinches  when  I  press  moder¬ 
ately  hard  on  the  muscles  running  from  the 
hip-bone  backward  and  toward  the  hip-joint. 
There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been,  any 
swelling  or  fever  that  I  could  detect.  She  is 
in  good  condition  in  every  way  except  the 
lameness.  Can  she  be  cured  ?  How  should 
she  be  treated  ?  When  on  soft  ground,  after 
working  awhile,  the  limp  is  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible,  but  the  first  step  she  makes  on  hard 
ground  is  followed  by  an  immediate  limp,  and 
if  the  next  step  happens  to  be  on  soft  ground 
she  steps  all  right.  I  had  the  shoes  taken  off 
and  her  feet  thoroughly  examined,  fearing  a 
nail  or  stab  had  caused  the  lameness,  but 
no  sign  of  any  injury  to  the  foot  could  be 
found? 

Ans. — If  you  are  correct  in  your  diagnosis 
of  hip  lameness  there  should  be  a  short,  quick¬ 
ened  step,  dragging  of  the  toe,  and  swing¬ 
ing  outward  of  the  limb  in  advancing  it. 
Apply  a  blister  over  the  sprained  muscle,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  directions  frequently  given  in  the 
Rural.  (Blister — Powdered  cantharides  two 
drams, spirits  of  camphor  5  to  10  drops,  vaseline 
one  ounce.)  Repeat  the  blister  in  six  to  eight 
weeks  if  necessary.  A  rest  of  two  to  four 
months,  with  only  walking  exercise,  will  be 
necessary.  Even  after  recovery  the  mare 
should  be  worked  carefully  for  two  or  three 
months. 

WILLOW  CULTURE. 

L.  V.  M.,  Cahokia,  III. — A  part  of  my 
land  is  very  low ;  it  doesn’t  hold  water,  for  it 
is  very  sandy;  but  if  the  Mississippi  River  rises 
28  feet,  the  water  soon  penetrates  through  the 
levee.  Would  it  be  profitable  to  grow  willows 
here  for  market  ?  What  kind  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  ?  When  should  they  be  put  out  ?  When 
should  they  be  cut,  and  how  should  they  be 
stored  away  ? 

Ans. — W illow-growing  is  getting  to  be  quite 
a  business  in  Bergen  Co.  N.  J.  The  Osier 
Willow  is  grown.  They  are  mostly  planted  in 
spring  on  low,  wet  land.  Most  of  the  land 
planted  to  willows  near  us  could  not  profitably 
be  used  for  any  other  crop  in  its  present  condi¬ 
tion.  Cuttings  or  little  whips  from  two  to 
three  feet  are  planted.  The  ground  is  plowed 
if  possible  and  the  cuttings  are  thrust  into  the 
ground  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  length, 
butts  first,  in  rows  about  the  same  distance 
apart  as  the  hills  of  corn.  Very  little  cultivat¬ 
ing  is  done  except  in  dry  seasons  when  some 
growers  run  a  horse  cultivator  through  the 
rows.  The  time  for  cutting  varies.  Some 
growers  cut  in  the  fall  and  let  the  cuttings 
stand  in  pools  or  ditches  of  water  till  the  next 
spring  when  a  new  growth  begins.  When  the 
bark  gets  into  about  the  condition  desired  by 
boys  for  whistle-makiug,  it  is  peeled  from  the 
cuttings  which  are  then  bound  into  bundles 
and  shipped.  Others  wait  until  the  cuttings 
start  in  the  spring  and  then  cut  and  peel  them. 
Fall  cutting  seems  to  be  most  popular  with 
our  farmers.  The  business  pays  fairly  well 
near  the  cities,  but  at  a  distance  from  market 
it  is  of  doubtful  profit, 


AILING  LAMBS. 

H.  J.  L  ,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. —  1.  Three  of  my 
lambs  are  in  poor  condition.  Their  eyes  and 
ears  are  covered  with  a  black  crust  and  the 
skin  is  black  all  over  the  body.  This  is  the 
third  year  on  which  the  same  ailment  has  oc¬ 
curred  on  my  place.  What  is  it  ?  The  Rural 
gave  a  remedy  on  June  25,  1887. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L  KILBORNE 

We  are  unable  to  say  definitely  what  is  the 
trouble  with  the  lambs.  From  your  former 
query  we  suspected  some  parasitic  skin  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  present  cases  appear  to  be  due  to 
the  same  cause.  You  do  not  say  whether  you 
used  the  remedy  prescribed  and  with  what 
results,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  make  a  chauge.  A  personal 
examination  would  be  neces:ary  to  enable  us 
to  give  you  a  more  definite  answer. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW  ON  A  COW. 

E.  W.  K.,  Staunton,  Va. — I  have  a  fine 
Jersey  cow  with  a  lump  growing  on  the  lower 
jaw.  It  is  now  about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg. 
It  is  very  hard  and  is  growing  fast.  I  have 
treated  it  with  iodine  and  camphor,  but  it 
continues  to  grow.  What  should  I  do  ?  I 
prize  the  cow  very  highly. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  are  those  of  actinomy¬ 
cosis  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.  Employ  a  sur¬ 
geon  to  trephine  the  lump  in  one  or  more  places, 
and  then  inject  into  it  one  dram  of  compound 
tincture  of  iodine  twice  a  week  until  the 
growth  is  arrested.  Then  continue  the  appli¬ 
cation  externally  of  the  iodine. 


Miscellaneons. 

.7.  F. ,  Coopersville,  Mich. — What  is  a 
remedy  for  lice  on  hogs  ? 

Ans. — Wash  them  all  over  with  crude  petro¬ 
leum,  and  next  day  give  them  a  thorough 
washing  with  warm  soft  water  and  soap  , 
using  the  scrubbing-brush  freely. 

B.  C.,  Corona,  N.  J. — Is  it  advisable  to  cut 
asparagus  before  it  matures  seed? 

Ans.  Probably,  if  we  consider  the  vigor 
of  the  root  alone,  it  is  better  not  to  cut  the 
plants  until  near  the  time  when  frost  would 
destroy  them. 

Several  Siibscribers. — What  paper  in  Flori¬ 
da  treats  of  gardening  and  fruit  growing  in 
that  State  % 

Ans. — The  Florida  Dispatch,  A.  H.  Man- 
ville,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

T.  B. ,  New  York — Has  the  Rural  recom¬ 
mended  Paris-green  as  an  insecticide  for 
worms  on  elm  trees. 

Ans.— Yes. 

DISCUSSION. 


PAUPER  LABOR. 

H.  C.  A.,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.— Buceph¬ 
alus  Brown’s  notion  about  “pauper  la¬ 
bor”  would  sound  very  well  in  a  Fourth 
of  July  oration,  but  how  does  it  tally  with  the 
facts  ?  If  we  do  not  feel  the  effects  of  this 
same  “pauper  labor”  in  this  neighborhood,  I 
would  like  to  have  somebody  tell  me  what  it 
is.  I  am  a  market  gardener.  My  truck  is  sold 
in  New  York  and  Paterson.  I  keep  a  few 
head  of  stock  and  sell  some  milk,  butter,  and 
eggs,  but  for  my  main  dependence  fora  living 
I  look  to  vegetables,  though  rye  and  clover 
are  raised  in  my  regular  rotation.  I  aim  to 
hire  American  help  and  to  pay  them  their 
money  when  it  is  due.  I  contribute  my  share 
to  the  church  and  to  all  other  necessary  pub¬ 
lic  expenses.  My  neighbor  is  a  German — a 
type  of  the  people  who  are  settling  in  this 
neighborhood.  He  has  a  wife  and  eight 
children.  They  live  in  three  rooms  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  furniture.  Every  morning  by  day¬ 
light  the  man  and  woman  and  five  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  at  work.  They  work  as  long  as  they 
can  see  at  night,  and  appear  to  go  to  bed  as 
soon  as  work  is  over.  Rye  bread  smeared 
with  lard,  and  coffee  is  their  staple  food. 
They  also  eat  what  vegetables  they  cannot 
sell,  and  they  raise  their  own  pork.  They  buy 
poor,  broken-down  horses  and  club  them 
through  their  work.  They  work  all  day  long 
Sundays,  and  during  the  market  season  always 
start  for  market  Sunday  afternoon.  They 
are  simply  models  for  frugality  and  industry. 
They  spend  nothing  and  work  all  the  time.  I 
see  the  wife  and  eldest  daughter  emptying  the 
privy  and  cleaning  out  the  hog-pen.  They 
give  nothing  to  the  church  or  any  other  pub¬ 
lic  need,  they  wear  the  roughest  of  clothing 
and  they  produce  95  per  cent,  of  their  food. 
They  never  read  or  study.  They  are  expert 
market  gardeners,  because  they  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  else  and*give  their  whole  time  to  their 
work.  If  they  need  extra  help  they  get  it 
from  Castle  Garden  and  avoid  paying  for  it  if 
possible.  Now,  I  am  obliged  to  compete  with 
this  family.  We  both  raise  the  same  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  sell  them  in  the  same  market.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  cost  of  production  on  my 
side  of  the  fence  is  greater  then  it  is  on  my 
neighbor’s  side,  I  have  always  believed  it  to 


be  the  duty  of  an  American  to  readauds  udv. 

I  therefore  spend  considerable  money  during 
the  year  for  books,  papers  and  magazines, 
This  very  reading  unfits  me  for  competition 
with  my  neighbor.  I  want  a  carpet  on  my 
floor  and  pictures  on  my  walls.  I  want  clean 
dishes  on  my  table  and  I  don’t  want  to  sleep 
and  live  in  the  kitchen.  I  don’t  want  to  see 
my  wife  and  daughters  handling  manure  or 
cleaning  out  a  hog-pen.  I  want  to  go  to 
church  on  Sunday  and  to  stop  work  now  and 
then  to  go  on  a  visit  or  excursion.  I  do  not 
see  that  I  can  do  any  of  these  things  and  still 
compete  with  my  neighbor  unless  I  can  pick 
up  a  special  line  of  customers  and  make  up  in 
selling  what  I  lack  in  economical  production. 
Now  my  neighbor  practices  what  I  call  “pau¬ 
per  labor.”  With  me  it  is  a  very  serious  mat¬ 
ter  and  not  at  all  “one  of  the  most  childish 
whims  that  ever  came  from  a  politician’s 
mouth.”  I  can  show  plenty  of  Americans  who. 
*  ‘lie  awake  nights  dreading  their  competition.  ” 
It  is  a  fierce  competition  into  which  no  Ameri¬ 
can  can  enter  without  being  heavily  handicap¬ 
ped,  unless  he  drops  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
intelligence  and  education  which  are  said  to 
belong  to  the  American  farmer.  This  ‘  ‘pau¬ 
per  labor”  is  with  us  and  is  crowding  us  harder 
and  harder  every  year. 

THERMOMETERS  FOR  INCUBATORS. 

Giuseppe  Tagliabue,  New  York  City — I 
have  noticed  from  time  to  time  reports  from 
those  who  use  thermometers  in  incubators. 
Some  succeed,  others  fail.  Perhaps  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experience  may  serve  to  show  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  procuring  a  standard  thermometer 
if  one  is  to  be  used  at  all. 

A  person  who  had  decided  to  adopt  incu¬ 
bating  as  a  profitable  pastime  made  a  study 
of  the  various  styles  of  incubators.  Having 
selected  the  one  which  he  considered  the  best, 
he  called  at  my  store  to  inquire  the  price  of  in¬ 
cubating  thermometers.  Upon  being  informed 
that  the  price  was  $2,  he  turned  away  abrupt¬ 
ly,  saying,  “Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool?  I  can 
purchase  such  thermometers  at$l  each,”  and 
he  left  the  store.  About  a  month  later  he  re¬ 
turned,  saying  “I  have  returned  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  a  fool.  I  want  two  of  your  incubat¬ 
or  thermometers,  and  I  have  used  this  (pro¬ 
ducing  one)  and  succeeded  in  destroying  2,- 
000  eggs.”  At  his  urgent  solicitation  1  tested 
the  thermometer  for  him.at  1048 — Fah,  and 
found  it  to  indicate  98°.  Thus  he  had  main¬ 
tained  a  temperature  of  really  110°  instead  of 
104c,  as  his  thermometer  indicated.  The  tem¬ 
perature  worked  splendidly  to  produce  rapid 
putrification,  but  was  quite  too  high  for  incu¬ 
bating.  Another  person  informed  me  that  he 
had  purchased  from  a  friend  an  incubator 
which  originally  cost  $120,  for  half  price,  un¬ 
der  the  following  circumstances:  The  friend 
had  purchased  an  incubator  and  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  any  chicks  after  several 
attempts,  and  upon  my  interlocutor  making 
inquiry  as  to  his  success,  he  replied,  “I  am 
quite  disgusted  with  the  result;  if  you  desire, 

I  will  sell  the  apparatus  at  half  the  price  I  paid 
for  it.”  The  bargain  was  closed  at  once,  and 
the  new  thermometers  were  substituted  for 
those  which  went  with  the  incubator,  and 
the  result  was  success.  These  are  but  two  of 
numerous  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
notice,  and  as  these  parties  desired  me  to 
make  the  same  public,  I  do  so  through  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  as  doubtless  many  of  its 
readers  may  be  similarly  circumstanced.  It 
is  strange  that  an  operator  who  knows  full 
well  how  important  temperature  is  in  success¬ 
ful  incubation  should  be  so  neglectful  in  the 
selection  of  the  instrument  by  which  he  regu¬ 
lates  the  temperature.  As  well  might  the 
mariner  attempt  to  navigate  with  an  inaccur¬ 
ate  compass.  Another  instrument  which  has 
been  found  of  great  service  to  successful  in¬ 
cubating  is  a  hygrometer  in  the  apparatus. 
By  the  use  of  this  the  amount  of  moisture  may 
be  maintained  to  suit  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  condition  of  the  eggs  under  the  sit¬ 
ting  hen.  This  point,  although  not  so  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  as  careful  observance  of  tem¬ 
perature,  is  found  to  be  of  value. 

PRICE  of  oil-meal 

Samuel  E.  Pittman,  Detroit,  Michigan. — 
On  page  399,  S.  B.  H.  of  Crawfordsville.  Ind., 
has  the  following:  “The  Rural  has  often 
urged  the  farmer  to  use  cotton-seed  meal  and 
linseed  meal  as  feed;  but  to  get  it  we  must 
pay  $40  to  $50  a  ton,  yet  there  were  about 
80,000  tons  of  linseed  meal  exported  during  the 
last  three  months  of  1887,  at  less  than  $23  a 
ton.”  The  general  conclusions  of  this  article 
are  good,  but  the  above  quotation  is  au  inac¬ 
curacy.  He  says  that  to  get  linseed-oil  meal 
one  must  pay  $40  to  $50  per  ton,  while  the 
export  price  is  $23.  Since  last  July  we  have 
sold,  wholly  for  feeding  in  this  country,  200 
car-loads  of  oil-meal,  and  it  has  not  averaged 
over  $21  per  ton  at  our  mill,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  as  much  as  any  oil  mill 
in  the  country.  The  freight  for  car-lots  from 
Detroit  to  Crawfordsville  is  $2  per  ton,  so 
that  by  sending  to  Detroit  S,  R,  W  cau  be 


supplied  at  the  figure  he  gives  as  the  export 
price.  Who  can  suppose  that  manufacturers 
of  oil-meal  would  ship  out  of  the  country 
80,000  tons  at  $23,  if  they  could  get  $40  to  $50 
per  ton  at  home ! ! 

E.  S.  Goff,  Experiment  Station,  Gen¬ 
eva,  N.  Y. — As  to  the  testing  of  the  new 
fruits  at  experiment  stations,  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  on  page  309,  I  would  say  that 
the  New  York  station  was  the  first  one  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  systematic  testing  of  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruits,  and  to  promise  protection 
to  those  who  chose  to  send  plants  for 
trial .  January  3,  1888, 1  issued  a  circular  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  would  do 
this  work.  This  was  the  first  circular  of 
the  kind  ever  issued  in  this  country.  It  was 
sent  to  all  who  advertise  anything  new  in 
the  agricultural  or  horticultural  journals,  and 
as  a  result  480  new  varieties  of  fruits  came  to 
our  station  by  mail. 

S.  M.,  Cabot,  Vt.— G.  L.  W.,  who,  in  a 
late  Rural,  asked  how  to  make  his  cherry 
trees  bear  fruit,  may  do  so  by  grafting  on 
them  cions  from  “perfect-flowered”  cherry 
trees.  The  blossoms  must  come  at  the  same 
time.  The  experiment  is  easily  tried  and 
may  work  wonders. 


Brazilian  Flour  Corn  —  The  so-called 
“flour  corn”  is  a  true  maize,  and  when  ground 
the  product  is  Indian  meal.  It  is  white  and 
contains  less  oil  than  the  ordinary  flint  or  dent 
varieties  of  corn,  but  has  none  of  the  flavor  of 
wheat  flour  when  made  into  bread  or  other 
cookery.  It  makes  excellent  Johnny-cake,  or 
may  be  cooked  in  any  way  like  other  corn- 
meal.  The  corn  is  worth  a  trial — on  a  small 
scale  at  first — for  just  what  it  is,  but  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  palm  it  off  under  the  pretense  that 
the  meal  is  similar  in  flavor  to  wheat  flour  is  a 
fraud.  It  is  in  no  way  related  generically  to 
Millo  Maize,  which  is  a  sorghum.  The  old 
“Tuscarora”  which  makes  a  very  white  flour¬ 
like  meal,  has  of  late  been  called  “Flour 
Corn.”  As  a  green  corn  it  is  preferred  by 
those  who  do  not  like  the  great  sweetness  of 
“Sweet” or  “Sugar  Corns.” 

The  above  is  copied  from  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  for  July.  Wo  would  reply  that  the 
Brazilian  Flour  Corn  is  not  worth  a  trial, 
north  of,  let  us  say,  Philadelphia,  for  the  reason 
that  it  will  not  ripen;  while,  except  in  favora¬ 
ble  seasons,  it  would  not  ripen  north  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  We  are  writing  from  experience, 
having  raised  the  corn  during  the  season  after 
its  first  announcement.  South  of  Washington 
it  is  well  worthy  of  trial.  It  bears  more  ears 
to  a  stalk  than  any  variety  of  corn  we  have 
ever  tried.  When  ground  it  is  certainly  In¬ 
dian  meal,  but  it  has  decidedly  some  of  the 
flavor  of  wheat  flour  and  very  little  of  the 
corn  flavor.  We  have  eaten  of  two  “batches” 
of  biscuit  made  from  this  flour,  and  there  was 
not  one  of  the  seven  among  us  that  could  de¬ 
tect  the  slightest  corn  flavor.  These  biscuits 
were  made  of  fine  flour  (not  meal.)  The  flavor 
was  sweet  and  delicious,  the  texture  as  fine  as 
that  of  any  bread  made  from  wheat  flour. 
“The  attempt  to  palm  it  off  under  the  pretense 
that  the  meal  is  similar  in  flavor  to  wheat 
flour,”  can  scarcely  be  designated,  therefore, 
as  “a  fraud.” 


WHICH  MAY  REMIND  YOU. 

Garden  and  Forest  says  what  is  unques¬ 
tionably  true,  though  we  are  sometimes  in¬ 
clined  to  criticize  the  glowing  descriptions  and 
highly  colored  pictures  of  novelties  in  nursery¬ 
men’s  catalogues,  yet  these  same  catalogues 
must  take  rank  among  the  most  effective  means 
of  disseminating  information  of  practical  val¬ 
ue  concerning  trees  and  shrubs  and  fruits  and 
flowers . 

It  is  to  the  trial  grounds  of  the  great  nurser¬ 
ies,  more  than  to  any  other  place,  that  planters 
have  been  obliged  to  turn  for  object-lessons  fn 
cultivation,  and  for  instruction  as  to  hardi¬ 
ness,  the  beauty  and  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  of  trees  and  plants  for  the  forest,  the 
orchard  and  garden . . . 

Major  Alvord  condemns  dehorning  in  to- 
to.  He  says,  in  the  Cultivator  (Boston),  that 
it  is  cruel,  aud  argues  that  it  does  not  render 
cattle  less  pugnacious.  W  here  is  the  enthus¬ 
iastic  dehoruer  who  will  support  a  well-con¬ 
ducted  experiment  by  applying  his  principles 
to  a  herd  of  fine  dairy  cattle  (horned)  to  test 
the  effect  for  a  term  of  years  1  This  would 
seem  to  be,  as  Prof.  Alvord  says,  as  suggested 
by  the  R.  N.-Y.,  a  proper  subject  for  one  of  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  but 
the  expense  would  be  heavy,  and  it  is  almost 
too  much  to  ask  of  any  of  them . 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  to  cut  off  the 
horns  of  an  animal  is  intensely  painful,  and  in 
this  sense  cruel.  But  the  question  is  whether 
horns  are  pqt  the  cause  of  greater  suffering. 
Dq  we  pft)jsj?»  jipedless  pain  by  cutting  off  the 


horns  of  cattle,  or  do  wo  lessen  the  sum-total 
of  suffering  by  removing  them  ? . 

The  analyses  of  corn  stover  (not  fodder 
corn)  shows,  according  to  Director  H.  P.  Arms- 
by,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station, 
that  while  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  di¬ 
gestible  carbohydrates,  it  is  quite  deficient  in 
digestible  protein,  so  that  its  special  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  an  abundant  and 
cheap  supply  of  digestible  carbohydrates. 
Alone,  it  is  not  adapted  to  be  the  exclusive 
food  of  domestic  animals,  except,  perhaps,  for 
the  simple  wintering  of  stock.  If  any  mater¬ 
ial  growth  or  production  of  milk  or  meat  is 
desired,  the  stover  must  be  supplemented  by 
some  other  feeding  stuff  which  will  make  good 
its  deficiency  in  protein.  Such  feeding  stuffs 
are,  for  example,  cotton-seed  meal,  malt 
sprouts,  brewers’  grains,  gluten-meal,  oil-meal, 
etc . 

Josiah  Hoopes  says,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
that,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
the  Japan  Quince  (Cydonia  Japonica)  is  our 
most  valuable  shrub  for  ornamental  hedges. . . 

Bushels,  not  Acres.-— A  writer  in  the 
Mirror  aud  Farmer  declares  that  farmers  are 
governed  too  much  by  acres,  and  not  enough 
by  bushels.  They  decide  to  plant  so  many 
acres,  and  then  make  their  mamu'e  go  over  it, 
and  it  is  apt  to  be  pretty  thin.  The  rule 
should  be  to  put  on  all  the  manure  the  crop 
can  use,  and  stop  when  the  manure  is  gone.. . . 

Mr.  Hoard  says  that  no  cow  that  has  to 
canter  over  three  acres  of  pasture,  worth  $20 
per  acre,  to  get  a  lean  living,  ever  made  any 
clean  profit  for  the  man  who  owns  her . 

Col.  Curtis  explains,  in  the  Albany  Culti¬ 
vator,  that  he  sows  Swedes  in  drills  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  using  one  pound  of  seed  for 
an  acre.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  use  more  seed 
and  to  thin  the  plants  out,  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  up,  to  one  or  two  plauts  in  a  place  every 
16  inches.  The  weeds  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  a  start.  The  last  of  June  is  the 
best  time  to  put  in  the  Swedes  in  the  more 
northern  latitudes.  They  will  then  grow  lar¬ 
ger.  For  table  use,  it  is  time  enough  to  put 
in  the  seed  any  time  before  the  middle  of  July. 

Flat  turnips  should  be  sown  in  July,  and 
the  25th  is  the  old  rule.  Wood  ashes  are  an 
excellent  fertilizer  and  so  are  the  commercial 
manures  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  per  acre.  One  pound  of  seed  is 
enough  for  an  acre,  if  the  crop  is  designed  to 
be  harvested  and  stored  for  winter  use.  If 
the  turnips  are  intended  for  a  late  pasture, 
more  seed  may  be  used.  It  is  well,  and  in  fact 
best,  to  work  the  turnip  land  long  enough  be¬ 
fore  seeding  to  allow  the  weeds  to  grow,  aud 
then,  with  the  last  tilling,  they  will  be  killed 
out.  It  would  be  well  to  roll  the  turnip  land 
several  times,  if  it  is  lumpy.  Col.  Curtis 
deems  Red -top  Strap-leaf  the  best  variety  for 
field-culture . 

The  agricultural  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Weekly  Press  says  that  the  fact  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  no  one  can  tell  what  horns  are 
good  for  on  the  head  of  a  domesticated  ani¬ 
mal.  A  dairyman  with  a  herd  of  highly- 
bred  cows  may  feel  loth  to  change  their  ap¬ 
pearance  ou  the  score  of  looks  alone,  but  the 
Press  Editor’s  belief,  after  dehorning  a  herd 
of  30  milch  cows,  is  that  they  give  more 
and  better  milk,  aud  he  knows  they  are  more 
companionable  and  quiet.  So  far  it  seems  to 
have  paid  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and 
comfort.  He  simply  puts  this  on  record  as  a 
point  of  personal  experience  and  gives  no 

advice  to  others . A  writer  in  the  above 

journal  says  that  there  is  no  insect  in  the 
garden  more  easily  driven  off  than  the  striped 
squash  bug.  He  grows  melons  and  squashes 
by  the  thousand  hills.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  and  the  beetles  appear  he  dusts  the 
hills  with  very  fine  bone-flour.  The  “  bugs 
go  at  once” . 

DIRECT. 


N.  Y.  Times:  “Any  farmer  who  will  give 
buckwheat  an  equal  chance  with  oats  or  corn 
will  easily  be  surprised  at  the  result.  If  a 
piece  of  land  that  can  be  put  in  no  other  crop 
is  now  plowed  and  then  manured,  or  fertilized 
liberally,  if  with  no  more  than  250  or  300 
pounds  per  acre,  the  farmer  will  be  amazed  to 
find  what  this  humble  plant  will  do  even  on  a 
poor,  abandoned  piece  of  laud.  We  have  reap¬ 
ed  75  bushels  per  acre  of  this  grain  from  a 
good  piece  of  land  that  would  have  grown  40 
or  50  bushels  of  oats,  and  a  bushel  of  buck¬ 
wheat  for  feeding  is  easily  worth  25  per  cent. 

more  than  oats.” - American  Dairyman: 

“The  fact  is,  any  one  cau  tell  whether  or  not 
a  woman  can  make  good  butter  by  looking  at 
her  baby.  If  it  is  untidy  and  ill-kept  you  can 
set  that  woman  down  as  no  butter  maker,  but 
if  it  is  sweet  and  clean  we  would  bet  on  her 

every  time.” - —Weekly  Press;  “Give  the 

cows  each  u  teacupfql  of  powdered  charcoal 
occasionally.”  .  .  .  “If  the  breeding  sows 
are  fed  beef  scraps  they  will  not  eat  their 
yoqng.  Tl)ey  prefer  beef  to  pork.”— 


C.  P.  Goodrich:  “I  will  never  again  buy  a  cow 
from  a  man  who  habitually  starves  his  cattle. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  make  a  whistle  out 
of  a  pig’s  tail,  as  to  try  to  make  a  good  milker 
of  a  cow  that  was  starved  when  young,  and 
was  descended  from  starved  ancestors,  no 

matter  how  good  blood  was  in  her.” - 

Hoard’s  Dairyman:  “One  thing  we  wish  to 
impress  upon  all  who  contemplate  building 
silos.  Don’t  run  the  inside  layer  of  boards  in 
the  silo  up  and  down.  Put  on  both  courses 
horizontally !  Do  not  use  matched  lumber. 
Use  just  true-edged  lumber,  put  on  with  a 
half  lap  to  break  joints.  The  up-and-down 
lumber  furnishes  cracks  between  the  boards 
for  the  escape  of  gas,  and  the  after  entrance 
of  air  to  take  its  place,  that  are  not  afforded  by 

the  horizontal  boarding.” - Puck:  “It 

takes  a  strike  to  make  men  stand  around.” - 

Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Indicator:  “Why 
should  worthless  curs  be  permitted  toencum. 

ber  the  earth?”- - Husbandman:  “Can  a 

man  be  called  independent  when  he  declares 
his  willingness  to  vote  with  the  party,  no 
matter  who  is  nominated?” - 


Delaware. 

Dover,  Kent  Co.,  June  24.— May  was  un¬ 
usually  cool  and  wet.  Corn  planting  was  late, 
and  where  planted  on  low  land  much  trouble 
was  experienced  in  getting  a  stand.  The  pre¬ 
sent  month  has  been  very  dry,  and  for  the 
past  two  weeks  intensely  hot.  Corn  has  just 
started  to  grow  as  it  should,  and  is  anywhere 
from  just  up  to  three  feet  high.  Some  are 
cultivating  for  the  fourth  time.  The  rose- 
bugs  paid  this  section  a  visit,  but  did  not  do 
the  harm  they  did  last  year.  Strawberries 
paid  well ;  crop  light.  The  present  indications 
are  good  for  a  peach  crop.  Clover  about  all 
cut.  Timothy  will  have  to  stand  over  till 
after  harvest.  Wheat  harvest  began  on  June 
2,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  be  cut  this 
week;  wheat  is  well  headed,  and  will  be  about 
a  full  crop.  The  clover-hay  crop  will  be 
rather  light,  but  Timothy  will  be  good.  Light¬ 
ning  has  done  a  considerable  amount  of  dam¬ 
age  in  this  county,  killing  stock  and  burning 
buildings.  If  the  weather  continues  favor¬ 
able,  wheat  thrashing  will  begin  next  week. 
Nearly  all  of  the  wheat  is  thrashed  from  the 
field.  Early  truck  plentiful  at  low  prices. 
Wheat,  $1.00;  corn,  60c.;  potatoes,  80c.  to 
$1.50;  butter,  15c.;  eggs,  18c.;  spring  chick¬ 
ens,  15c.  per  pound.  a  g.  s. 

Kansas. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  June  18.— I  am  glad 
to  report  excellent  weather  for  crops.  Rye, 
wheat  and  oats  are  being  cut  from  this  place 
south  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  crops 
are  said  to  be  better  than  ever  known,  though 
it  would  be  safer  to  say  they  were  never  bet¬ 
ter.  Wheat,  however,  is  smaller  in  area  than 
in  former  years.  We  had  no  summer  weather 
until  the  past  week,  the  thermometer  having 
then  reached  between  80  and  90  degrees  at 
12  M.  Grass,  and  millet,  and  corn  give  excel¬ 
lent  promise,  the  last  being  large  in  acreage, 
and  growing  so  fast  that  a  continuance  of  the 
present  rate  of  growth  would  make  the  crop 
as  early  as  ordinary.  Corn  is  now  from  two 
to  six  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  blades.  Small 
fruits  are  good  crops,  so  are  apples  and  vege¬ 
tables.  j_  B 

New  Jersey. 

Whippany,  Morris  Co.,  June  25.— Grass, 
which  promised  a  heavy  crop  in  May,  is  not 
going  to  be  more  than  an  ordinary  one,  and 
as  regards  quality  it  will  be  below  the  stan¬ 
dard.  There  are  more  weeds  than  usual,  ou 
account  of  cold  weather  in  May.  In  fact, 
there  are  very  few  fields  of  clean  Timothy. 
Potatoes  are  looking  fair,  except  those  plant¬ 
ed  early  on  low  ground,  which  did  not  come 
up  well.  Wheat  aud  rye  are  fully  up  to  the 
standard,  although  this  is  not  much  of  a  grain 
section.  Corn  is  away  behind,  except  an 
occasional  field.  About  planting  time  the 
ground  was  so  wet  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  on  to.  work  it.  Many  fields  have  not  been 
worked  in  as  yet.  Haying  is  now  at  hand, 
and  the  corn  will  be  neglected.  The  ground 
is  dry  on  the  top,  although  we  had  a  fine 
shower  one  week  ago,  but  the  hot  weather 
soon  dried  it  off  again.  j.  j.  m, 

Horslord’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Ifyoii  are  Nervous, 
and  cannot  sleep,  try  it,—  Adv. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN'S  CONDITION  POWDER  ia  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  Is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
Will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  ft-ee.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  2><-lh.  tin  cans.  $1;  by  mail, 
81.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
b  %  «f°nn*on  *  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  alia,  Boatpn,  M*»$- 


SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 

For  some  time  past  the  question  of  purity  in 
baking  powders  has  formed  quite  a  feature  of 
newspaper  discussions,  and  eminent  doctors 
of  philosophy  have  given  opinions  as  to  the 
ingredients  which  compose  many  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  sold  under  that  name.  The  investigations 
have  narrowed  down  to  the  limit  which  awards 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  the  palm  of  purity, 
and  several  of  the  most  distinguished  scient¬ 
ists  have  testified  to  their  conviction  that  no 
extraneous  or  deleterious  matter  enters  into 
its  composition.  The  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company  have  achieved  a  world-wide  reputa¬ 
tion  for  the  success  which  has  marked  their 
preparation  of  cream  of  tartar  for  baking 
purposes.  It  is  indisputably  shown  that  they 
have  eliminated  all  elements  of  tartrate  of 
I;me,  alum  or  other  impurities,  and  present  to 
the  public  a  healthful  aud  chemically  pure 
article.  Such  widely  known  chemists  as 
Henry  Morton,  E.  G.  Love,  H.  A.  Mott,  Wm. 
McMurtrie  and  others  have  verified  its  sup¬ 
eriority  over  other  manufacturers,  and  testi¬ 
fy,  through  practical  experience,  to  its  excel¬ 
lence.  It  is  well  for  families  to  observe  the 
fact  that  it  costs  more  to  manufacture  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  than  any  other,  but  it 
is,  as  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  the  one  “ab¬ 
solutely  pure”  baking  powder  made. 


INTERNATIONAL  FAIR. 

The  Premium  List  of  the  International  Fair 
to  be  held  at  Buffalo,  Sept.  4th  to  14,  has  been 
received  and  is  the  most  liberal  ever  issued, 
the  cash  premiums  being  $100,000.00.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  Live 
Stock, Machinery, General  Agriculture, Ladies’ 
Fancy  Work  or  Pets,  should  send  to  C.  W. 
Robiuson,  Sec’y  International  Fair,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  premium  list,  which  will  be  sent 
free. 

We  give  below  as  complete  a  synopsis  of  the 
premiums  as  our  space  will  admit. 


HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 


Stallion  aud  four  of  his  get . 

Stallion,  four  years  old  and  over. 

Stallion,  three  years  old . 

Stallion,  two  years  old . 

Stallion,  one  year  old . 

Mare,  four  years  old  and  over _ 

Mare,  three  years  old . 

Filly,  two  years  old . 

Filly,  one  year  old . 


$1,000 
500 
800 
200 
100 
,  SIX) 
.  200 
100 
50 


The  above  premiums  are  given  for  most  of 


the  breeds  of  horses.  The  amounts  are  divid¬ 


ed  into  from  three  to  five  premiums. 


cattle  department. 

1st  2d 


3d 


4th 


Aged  herd .  $200  $100 

Young  herd .  loo  75 

Bull  and  produce .  200  1(X) 

Bull,  three  yrs  old  and  over,  HO  80 

Bull,  two  year  old .  40  20 

BulL,  one  year  old .  25  10 

Bull  calf .  15  5 

Cow,  three  yrs  old  and  over,  Ho  so 

Heifer,  two  years  old .  40  20 

Heifer,  one  year  old .  25  10 

Heifer  Calf .  is  5 


prize,  prize,  prize,  prize 


50 


25 


The  above  premiums  are  given  on  all  breeds 
of  cattle,  and  in  addition  the  society  gives  for 
test  prizes  among  dairy  cows,  the  following: 

Cow  producing  largest  quantity  of  butter 
during  three  consecutive  days  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion: - 1st,  $300;  2nd,  $150;  3rd,  $50. 

Cow  producing  largest  quantity  of  milk 
during  three  consecutive  days  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion: - 1st,  $180;  2nd,  $90;  3rd,  $30. 


sheep  department. 

1st  2d  Sd 

Ram,  three  years  old  and  over . PI30°'  Pri5e'  pr^zo" 

Rain,  two  years  old .  25  10  5 

Ram,  one  year  old .  20  id  k 

Ram  lamb .  iy  5  « 

Pen  of  three  ewes,  3  yrs  old  and  over,  30  15  5 

Pen  of  three  ewes,  two  years  old . .  20  10  5 

Pen  of  three  owes,  one  year  old _  15  io  5 

Pen  of  three  ewe  lambs .  10  5  3 

These  amounts  and  classes  are  devoted  to  all 
the  breeds,  including  Merinos,  for  fineness  of 
wool,  for  length  of  staple,  and  weight  of 
fleece;  in  addition  to  above  amounts  there  are 
very  liberal  sweepstake  premiums  on  sheep. 
SWINE  'DEPARTMENT. 


1st  2d  3d 

_  ,,  prize,  prize,  prize. 

Boar  and  four  of  his  get.  all  over  six 


months  old .  40  20 

Boar,  one  year  old  and  over .  20  10  5 

Boar,  under  one  year .  15  8  4 

Sow,  two  years  old  and  over .  20  10  5 

Sow,  one  year  old .  -  15  g  4 

Sow,  under  one  year . 10  5  2 


These  are  amounts  which  (in  addition  to  a 
few  sweepstakes,)  the  society  offers  on  each 
breed  of  swine. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  society  offers  premiums  on  each  variety 
of  fowls  named  in  the  American  Standard  of 
Excellence  as  follows: 

Breeding  Pen . $10  $5 

Cock .  s  1 

Hen .  3  1 

Cockerel .  3 

Pullet .  3  i 

Pigeons,  and  all  ornamental  fowls  receive 
especial  attention. 

.  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

There  are  $1,400.00  devoted  to  butter  and 
aud  dheese  prizes,  and  this  will  furnish  a  rich 
harvest  for  both  creameries  aud  private  but¬ 
ter-makers. 

There  will  be  every  facility  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  exhibits.  Liberal  premiums  are  offer¬ 
ed  for  all  classes  of  farm  produce.  Fruit, 
Ladies’  Fancy  Work,  Painting  and  Drawing, 
Stuffed  Birds,  Coins,  Relics,  &c.,  &c. 
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The  R.  N.  Y.  regards  Mr.  Jones’s  con¬ 
tribution  on  quince  culture  in  this  issue 
as  giving  the  most  valuable  advice  on  the 
subject  ever  printed. 

- ♦r*-* - - 

Several  of  the  Rural’s  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  the  blackberry  and  raspberry  are 
fruiting.  What  kind  of  fruit  they  bear 
will  be  shown  later  by  photographic 
pictures. 

Deep  or  shallow  setting  —  which  ? 
Henry  Stewart,  L.  S.  Hardin,  T.  D.  Cur¬ 
tis  and  Pres.  II.  E.  Alvord — among  our 
first  dairy  authorities — favor  the  R.  N.  -Y. 
with  their  views. 


The  R.  New-Yorker  for  the  coming 
campaign  desires  to  be  represented  at  all 
the  leading  fairs,  farmers’  institutes,  etc. 
in  the  country,  and  to  have  active,  relia¬ 
ble  agents  in  every  county.  Liberal  terms 
will  be  granted  upon  application. 


On  the  new  Rural  Grounds  are  two 
Norway  Spruces  and  two  Cucumber 
Magnolias  growing  alternately  within  20 
feet  of  each  other.  They  were  planted 
about  18  years  ago  and  are  now  all  of 
about  the  same  hight — 40  feet — and  the 
branches  freely  intermingle.  This  mag¬ 
nolia  is  one  of  the  most  symmetrical  of 
trees,  while  its  large  leaves  and  hand¬ 
some  fruit  add  much  to  its  beauty.  The 
fact  that  it  will  stand  the  contact  of 
spruces  with  little  injury  to  itself  is 
worthy  of  note  ;  and  it  may  also  be 
worthy  of  note  that  its  annual  growth 
for  the  first  18  years  seems  to  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Norway  Spruce. 
But  this  would  vary  with  the  climate,  of 
course. 


A  barrel  of  the  Peroxide  of  Silicate, 
largely  advertised  in  this  and  other 
papers,  was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds 
last  month  for  trial.  We  found  it  about 
as  effective  as  Paris-green  and  plaster  in 
killing  potato  beetles.  But  it  seems  to 
burn  the  leaves  in  places.  Whether  this 
is  because  the  Paris  green  which  it  con¬ 
tains  is  not  mixed  thoroughly  enough 
with  its  other  materials  (the  particles  of 
the  Paris-green  are  plainly  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  mass),  or  because  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  leaves  more  closely,  forming 
a  sort  of  paste,  or  because  there  is  too 
large  a  proportion  of  Paris-green  in  it, 
we  cannot  say.  Whether  the  “Peroxide” 
contains  plant  food,  as  claimed,  we  can¬ 
not  say.  Our  trials  lead  us  to  prefer 
Paris-green  and  plaster  at  the  same 
price. 

If  you  need  the  service  of  an  extra 
hand  on  your  farm,  how  much  do  you 
have  to  pay  him  ?  What  makes  this 
price  ?  Is  the  labor  really  worth  that  to 
you  or  do  you  pay  it  just  because  it  is 
the  custom  to  pay  that  price  ?  What  is 
the  value  of  a  day’s  labor  ?  How  much 
does  it  add  to  your  property  ?  All  useful 
labor  creates  a  certain  amount  of  wealth. 
Do  you  over- pay  or  under- pay  your  hired 
help — that  is  to  say,  does  their  work 
bring  in  enough  to  meet  the  amount  paid 
them  and  leave  a  little  over  ?  Men  say 
they  will  work  for  the  “  going  wages.” 
Now,  we  ask,  what  makes  the  standard — 
is  it  custom  or  is  it  a  real  guage  of  pro¬ 
duction  ?  Business  men  and  managers  of 
great  corporations  know  how  much  they 
can  afford  to  pay  for  labor,  and  how 
much  a  man’s  work  is  worth  to  them. 
If  the  farmer  could  get  closer  to  this  real 
value  of  labor,  he  could  economize  to 
better  advantage. 


Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  the  R. 
N.-Y.  announced,  from  trials  made,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  weevel- eaten  peas 
would  not  grow,  and  were  therefore 
worthless  for  seed.  A  shout  of  contra¬ 
diction  was  sent  up  by  seedsmen  and 
others.  Prof.  C.  Y.  Riley  said  “There’s 
nothing  in  it  ;  weevel  eaten  peas  will 
grow  as  well  as  any.”  “Don’t  tell 
me  ;  I  know  better,”  said  one  of  the 
most  prominent  seedsmen  of  the  country 
to  the  writer.  “You  will  find  out  your 
mistake.  Another  season’s  trial  will  show 


it.”  But  another  season’s  trial  merely 
confirmed  the  Rural’s  statement.  To¬ 
day  our  best  seedsmen  will  not  sell 
weevel-eaten  peas  for  seed. 

How  much  good  did%the  R.  N.-Y.  do 
the  country  by  that  one  discovery  ?  And 
how  many  of  our  Congressmen  who  are 
such  steadfast  friends  of  the  farmer  know 
of  this  or  anything  else  that  the  R.  N.-Y. 
has  done  during  its  12  years  of  field 
and  garden  experimentation  ? 


It  seems  odd  to  the  R.  N.  Y.  that  the 
directors  of  experiment  stations  do  not 
consider  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  poor 
noil  if  they  would  obtain  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  from  their  fertilizer  experiments. 
We  began  our  work  by  trying  the  effects 
of  the  constituents — used  separately  and 
in  various  combinations — upon  the  very 
fertile  soil  of  our  Rockaway  (L.  I.)  farm, 
and  we  were  ready,  at  length,  to  con¬ 
clude,  as  did  Dr.  Sturtevant,  that  plot 
experiments  were  worse  than  useless. 
Nothing  less  than  carrying  on  the  same 
experiments  for  10  years  or  more  on  the 
same  plots  would  give  any  helpful  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  our 
impoverished  soil  on  the  New  Jersey 
experiment  fields.  They  tell  us  at  once 
that  they  are  awfully  hungry,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  a  good  square  meal  will 
satisfy  them,  and  they  tell  us  this  same 
story  every  time. 


Iowa  has  passed  a  good  law  with  a 
view  to  squelching  unprincipled  stallion- 
keepers  who  try  to  palm  off  forged  pedi¬ 
grees  on  the  public.  By  the  new  law 
any  owner  or  keeper  of  .a  stallion  or  bull 
for  public  service,  who  represents  him  to 
be  a  pure-bred  or  thoroughbred,  or 
standard-bred,  in  the  case  of  any  breed  of 
horses  or  cattle  which  has  a  stud  or  herd- 
book  for  registration  of  pedigrees,  must 
place  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  registra¬ 
tion  on  the  door  of  the  stable  where  the 
stallion  or  bull  is  usually  kept,  giving  the 
number  of  registration,  name  of  breeder, 
name  of  animal,  and  volume  or  page  of 
herd  or  stud-book  in  which  the  animal 
is  registered,  and  when  requested  'to  do 
so,  he  must  give  a  copy  of  this  certificate 
to  any  patron.  Any  keeper  of  a  stallion 
or  bull  who  shall  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  ac¬ 
cordingly.  This  ought  to  have  the  de¬ 
sired  effect,  and  the  example  of  Iowa 
should  be  followed  in  other  States  in 
this  important  matter. 


Ik  you  want  your  lawn-mower  to  last 
five  instead  of  two  years,  (1)  never  allow 
the  revolving  and  horizontal  blades  to 
touch  each  other.  They  should  come  so 
near  it  that  a  blade  of  grass  can  not  pass 
through  without  being  cut  in  two. 
Thoughtless  workmen  like  to  have  the 
blades  touch.  “It  makes  a  clean  job.” 
But  they  don’t  stop  to  consider  that  the 
steel  is  cut  off  in  a  few  minutes  by  this 
contact,  and  the  blades  must  then  be 
screwed  closer  together  again.  When  a 
lawn-mower  comes  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  it  is  set  just  right,  and  the  setting 
should  not  be  changed  the  first  season, 
even  though  the  machine  is  in  constant 
use. 

(2).  Oil  the  machine  as  often  as  need¬ 
ed.  A  little  applied  every  hour  is  better 
than  more  applied  once  a  day. 

(8.)  Never  ram  a  machine  through  tall 
grass.  Cut  it  with  a  scythe  first. 

(4).  Keep  the  machine  set  to  cut  as 
high  as  it  will.  There  is  not  one  ma¬ 
chine  made  that  will  cut  too  high.  Noth 
ing  is  gained  by  cutting  short — the  grass 
is  harmed  and  will  quickly  burn  under 
a  hot  sun. 

(5.)  Keep  the  machine  under  cover 
when  not  in  use. 

(6.)  Give  it  a  thorough  cleaning  every 
week. 


A  presidential  year  is  a  good  time  for 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  political 
economy.  So  long  as  these  questions  can 
be  discussed  in  a  fair  and  manly  way, 
thought  taking  the  place  of  bigotry  and 
patriotism  silencing  partisanship,  only 
good  can  come  from  such  a  discussion. 
This  year  we  are  promised  a  fair  and  clear- 
cut  discussion  on  the  tariff  question.  The 
Rural  is  glad  of  it.  Only  good  can  ever 
come  from  such  a  campaign.  There  are 
several  matters  of  interest  that  farmers 
ought  to  consider.  Here  is  one  as 
stated  by  a  friend  in  a  recent  letter: 

“It  is  estimated  that  of  every  $100 
worth  of  farm  produce  sold  to  consumers, 
the  farmer  gets  but  $38.  That  is  to  say, 
the  producer  gets  but  38  per  cent,  of  the 
market  value  of  his  produce;  who  gets  the 
remaining 62  per  cent.?” 

We  presume  our  correspondent  includes 


all  farm  produce,  milk,  vegetables,  fruit, 
eggs  and  poultry,  etc.  in  this  estimate,  and 
that  he  compares  grain  with  the  finished 
product — flour  or  meal — or  live  cattle  with 
meat,  etc.  We  do  not  believe  the  propor¬ 
tion  left  to  the  producer  is  so  small,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  smalle”  than  it  should 
be.  We  may  well  ask  who  get  the  rest 
of  it?  It  is  well  worth  finding  out.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  our  friends  tell  us 
what  they  think  of  it.  Then  let  us  hunt 
for  the  remedy. 


RosE-bugs  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  in  swarms  last  week  so  that 
before  their  arrival  was  scarcely  known, 
the  grape  blossoms  were  half  destroyed. 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  two  hours 
were  spent  in  spraying  rose  bushes,  grape 
vines  and  a  Magnolia  macrophylla  about 
12  feet  high,  with  Buhacli  water.  The 
buds  and  blossoms  of  this  magnolia  were 
being  devoured  by  hundreds  of  rose-bugs 
and  its  great  leaves  were  also  infested. 
In  15  minutes  after  it  was  thoroughly 
sprayed,  thousands  of  rose-bugs  were 
found  wriggling  upon  the  grass  while  the 
tree  was  virtually  cleared  of  them.  Twen¬ 
ty  or  more  of  those  on  the  grass  were 
placed  in  tomato  can  which  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  gauze  so  as  to  confine  them 
without  excluding  air.  These  soon  be¬ 
came  paralyzed  and  in  the  evening  were 
apparently  dead.  Those  on  the  grass 
crawled  about  in  an  aimless  way.  To¬ 
wards  evening  some  were  found  apparent¬ 
ly  dead.  The  others  had  disappeared.  Here 
and  there  a  bug  was  seen  on  the  leaves  of 
the  tree.  The  grape-vines  and  rose  bush¬ 
es  were  also  nearly  free  of  the  pest  during 
the  rest  of  the  day.  The  next  day  thou¬ 
sands  of  rose-bugs  were  again  upon  the 
roses  and  grape-vines,  though  few  could  be 
seen  on  the  magnolia.  All  were  again 
sprayed  with  the  same  effect  as  that  above 
recorded  and  further  spraying  has  not 
since  been  deemed  necessary. 


SUGAR  TRUST  TYRANNY. 


I  A  ST  week  the  N.  Y.  Court  of  A  ppeals 
Jdccided,in  the  case  of  a  District  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  who  had  boy¬ 
cotted  certain  manufacturers  for  employ¬ 
ing  a  foreman  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
organization,  that  their  action  amounted 
to  a  “conspiracy”  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law,  and  that  the  accused  had  been 
properly  committed  to  trial  for  the  of¬ 
fense.  This  was  a  case  of  Labor  against 
Capital.  It  was  an  effort  of  poor  work¬ 
ingmen  to  enforce  rules  which  they  erro¬ 
neously  thought  legitimate.  During  the 
week  a  still  more  flagrant  case  of  con¬ 
spiracy  has  come  to  light.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  case  of  Capital  against  Labor. 
It  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  millionaire 
monopolists  to  enforce  a  rule  which  they 
must  know  is  illegal  as  well  as  unjust. 
The  managers  of  the  Sugar  Trust  have 
sent  out  circulars  giving  notice  that 
after  July  1,  they  will  not  pay  com¬ 
missions  to  brokers  who  deal  in  any 
sugars  except  those  made  by  the  Trust. 
They  even  go  so  far  as  to  forbid  brokers 
who  deal  with  the  Trust  to  correspond 
with  other  brokers  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  who  handle  sugar  made  by  other 
parties.  Isn’t  this  an  outrageous  case  of 
boycotting — a  conspiracy  of  precisely  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  but  more  far-reaching  in  its  evil 
effects!  The  members  of  this  gigantic 
pool  conspire  to  force  out  of  business  all 
sugar  refiners  who  refuse  to  join  the 
Trust  ;  it  conspires  to  injure  trade  by 
closing  independent  refineries,  and  to 
paralyze  labor  by  forcing  into  compulsory 
idleness  hundreds  of  operatives  who  now 
find  profitable  work.  The  conspiracy 
laws  of  the  State  have  several  times  been 
enforced  against  conspiracies  of  working¬ 
men  ;  let  them  now  be  promptly  and  im¬ 
partially  enforced  against  this  still  more 
aggravated  instance  of  conspiracy  among 
capitalists. 


BRAZILIAN  FLOUR  CORN  —  QUAL¬ 
ITY  OF  ITS  FLOUR. 


About  March  20,  we  received  from  Mr. 

C.  A.  Durkee  of  Cremona,  Va.  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  made  from  the 
Brazilian  Flour  Corn.  He  said  that  the 
corn  was  planted  May  2  in  rows  four  feet 
•wide,  2  1-2  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  When 
about  10  inches  high  it  was  thinned  out 
to  one  or  occasionally  two  plants  to  a  hill. 
It  was  cultivated  three  times,  twico  in  a 
row  with  an  Iron  Age  Cultivator  and  one 
light  hoeing  when  thinning  out.  There 
were  from  one  to  five  ears  to  each  stalk, 
and  there  were  very  few  barren  stalks. 
Nearly  every  stalk  had  sets  for  from  three 
to  eight  ears,  but  they  matured  as  above 
stated.  The  land  was  very  thin ;  he  used  no 
manure  except  a  handful  of  hen  manure 


and  plaster  to  each  hill.  The  land,  he 
says,  would  not  have  brought  five  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  yield  of 
corn  was  about  25  bushels  of  good  sound 
grain  per  acre.  The  corn  was  all  ripe  by 
the  25th  of  August. 

The  grain  was  ground  and  bolted  the 
same  as  wheat  at  a  country  mill  with  the 
old  system  of  grinding.  If  ground  by  the 
roller  system,  he  says,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  flour  would  be  much  better.  His 
wife  finds  that  the  flour  does  not  need  as 
much  shortening  as  wheat  flour  for  biscuit. 
The  flour  was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds 
and  the  following  report  is  made  by  the 
Editor  of  our  Domestic  Economy  depart¬ 
ment. 

“Fourteen  ounces  of  meal  were  received. 
It  was  white  and  as  fine  as  the  finest  of 
wheat-flour.  I  used  one  dessert  spoonful 
of  thick,  sweet  cream,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking-powder  and  sweet  milk 
to  mix  into  a  soft  dough.  The  biscuits 
made  neither  looked  nor  tasted  like  corn- 
meal.  It  would  scarcely  occur  to  any  one 
that  they  were  other  than  wheat- flour 
biscuits. 

The  dough  made  from  this  meal  for  bis¬ 
cuits  and  bread  should  be  softer  than  that 
for  wheat-flour  bread  or  biscuits.  They 
browned  nicely.” 

- ■  -  ■ 

BREVITIES. 


Grass  is  burning;  potato  vines  in  many 
fields  look  as  if  scalded. 

The  M  onth  of  Roses  came  noar  to  being  July 
instead  of  Juno  this  year. 

Wiiat  does  any  one  want  White  Clover 
in  his  lawn  for  ?  Nothing  can  equal  an  un¬ 
broken,  solid  green  color. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  know  of  a  much 
better  blackcap  than  the  Springfield.  It  is 
hardy,  early,  of  good  quality  and  the  canes 
are  thornless. 

When  determining  what  trees  to  plant  on 
lawns  it  is  well  to  consider  that  grass  will 
not  grow  under  some  kinds,  while  under 
others  it  will  grow  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

There  are  too  many  farms  where  a  “  pair 
of  bars  ”  occupies  the  place  designed  by  farm 
economy  for  a  gate.  The  gate  is  more  con¬ 
venient  and  adds  25  per  cent,  to  the  respecta¬ 
bility  of  the  place. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs  has  been  conducting  some 
experiments  in  the  rearing  of  young  turkeys. 
He  tried  to  ascertain  if  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  young  turkeys  liberty  to  forage. 
We  shall  publish  his  conclusions  next  woek. 

What  is  the  use  of  describing  full-blown 
roses?  A  full-blown  rose,  like  an  over  ripe 
fruit,  is  worthless.  It  is  the  bud,  the  half- 
opened,  or,  perhaps,  the  three-quarters  opened 
bud  that  is  prized.  Such  is  the  glory  of  the 
rose. 

Chas.  L.  Jones  says,  and  ho  knows  from  a 
studied  experience,  that  one’s  success  in  quince 
culture  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  keep¬ 
ing  the  fine  roots  of  this  tree  cool  and  moist. 
He  tells  the  story  on  the  first  pago  of  this  im¬ 
pression. 

Owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  excessive, 
long-continued  heat,  many  potato  vines  are 
dying  from  what  seems  to  be  scald.  The 
steins  wither  up  within  an  inch  of  the  surface, 
sometimes  above,  sometimes  below.  Goose¬ 
berries  which  promised  an  immense  yield  are 
all  rotting  from  the  same  cause. 

During  the  summer  there  will  often  bo 
found  a  good  local  market  for  chickens — abet¬ 
ter  one  in  fact  than  can  be  found  in  the  city. 
Those  living  near  summer  hotels  or  boarding 
houses  should  always  find  what  they  can  do  at 
homo  before  shipping  abroad.  We  have  known 
these  country  hotels  to  be  supplied  with  chick¬ 
ens  from  the  city  markets.  This  is  not  right. 
Look  up  the  homo  market.  There  will  often 
be  ono  close  at  hand  only  waiting  for  develop¬ 
ment. 

That  is  a  good  suggestion  which  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Experiment  Station  authorities  make 
to  road-mastors  about  destroying  the  webs  of 
the  tent  catterpillar  on  cherry  troes.  Many  a 
good  apple  orchard  has  been  injured  because 
a  few  worthless  wild  cherry  trees  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  and  provide  headquarters  for 
the  catterpillar.  In  every  community  whore 
the  authorities  have  enterprise  onough  to  de¬ 
mand  the  destruction  of  weeds,  the  road- 
master  should  be  made  to  destroy  all  wild 
cherry  trees. 

There  will  he  more  oats  and  rye  cut  for 
hay  this  year  than  ever  before.  Too  many 
farmers  were  left  without  fodder  this  spring. 
They  will  not  be  caught  again  if  they  can 
help  it.  It  is  far  better  to  have  too  much 
fodder  than  too  little.  Rye  should  bo  cut 
early,  before  it  is  fairly  headed  out.  The  rye 
plant,  or  auy  other  plant  cut  for  fodder  alone 
is  a  special  purpose  plant.  Cut  for  both  fodder 
and  grain  it  is  a  general-purpose  plant.  He 
who  lets  the  straw  grow  hard  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  in  grain  will  lose  more  than  h6  gains. 

If  wire- worms  (Myriapods)  are  in  your  soil 
try  this:  Spread  over  a  small  area  of  soil  two 
inches  of  barn  manure.  On  another  adjoining 
plat  of  the  same  size  spread  at  the  rate  of,  say, 
2,000  pounds  per  acre  of  potato  fertilizer,  in 
one  week  remove  the  farm  manure.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  wire-worms  will  be  found.  Whether 
they  seek  the  moisture,  protection  or  food  of 
the  manure  we  can  not  say.  Under  the  fertili¬ 
zer  no  wire- worms  will  be  found.  They  can 
not  endure  contact  with  the  fertilizer  so  near 
the  hot  surface  of  the  soil.  Fertilizer  several 
inches  below  the  surface  is  not  so  objection¬ 
able  to  wire-worms.  Still  we  can  not  raise 
smooth  potatoes  in  our  trial  plot,  with  farm 
manure,  while  those  raised  with  fertilizers  are 
comparatively  free  of  the  scab. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

L.  S.,  Xenia,  Ohio. — Since  my  marriage, 
I  have  bought  a  farm;  can  I  make  a  will  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  whomever  I  please,  subject  to  my 
wife’s  right  of  dower? 

Ans. — Yes,  provided  the  wife  has  been  given 
no  other  claims  on  the  property.  In  Ohio  there 
are  only  two  limitations  on  the  right  of  per¬ 
sons  having  property  to  dispose  of  by  will. 
They  cannot  affect  the  right  of  dower,  or  any 
other  interest  given  by  the  law  to  the  surviv¬ 
ing  husband  or  wife. 

A  SECOND  MORTGAGE. 

T.  S.  L.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  gives  me 
a  mortgage  on  his  farm  to  secure  mo  for 
money  loaned.  About  the  time  of  doing  so 
he  informed  me  that  there  was  a  prior  mort¬ 
gage  which  was  a  family  affair  which  did  not 
amount  to  anything,  leading  me  to  suppose 
that  it  would  not  seriously  affect  mine.  Sub¬ 
sequently  upon  examination  I  learned  that 
no  prior  mortgage  had  been  recorded.  Two 
years  after  the  execution  of  my  mortgage  I 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  A  had  been 
paying  interest  on  the  prior  mortgage.  1. 
How  does  my  mortgage  stand  should  I  fore¬ 
close  ?  2.  How  would  it  stand  in  the  hands  of 
a  third  party,  if  assigned  ?  Would  I  bo  in 
honor  bound  to  state  to  a  purchaser  the  facts 
regarding  the  previous  mortgage  ?  8.  Is  the 
.  priority  of  a  mortgage  determined  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  books  of  record  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  doctrine  applicable  to  this 
case  is  that  every  holder  of  a  mortgago 
holds  it  subject  to  such  liens  as  he  had  notice 
of,  either  actual  or  constructive,  at  the  time 
of  taking  the  mortgage.  Therefore  the  mort¬ 
gage  in  the  hands  of  our  correspondent  is 
subject  to  that  previously  given,  of  which  he 
bad  sufficient  notice.  2.  In  the  hands  of  an 
assignee,  who  purchased  it  without  notice  and 
for  a  valuable  consideration  the  second  mort¬ 
gage  would  take  precedence  of  the  first,  if 
the  assignment  was  recorded  before  the  first 
mortgage.  How  far  the  mortgagee  would  be 
bound  in  assigning  the  security  to  a  third 
party  to  give  notice  of  the  prior  lieu  depends 
on  the  equities  to  be  affected  by  it.  If  the 
first  was  a  sham  in  any  sense,  it  would  not  be 
unfair  for  the  holder  of  the  second  to  secure 
himself,  if  possible,  by  placing  his  before  it. 
3.  If  two  mortgages  are  given  on  the  same 
real  estate,  each  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
and  neither  mortgagee  has  notice  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  other  mortgage,  that  one  which 
is  first  recorded  takes  precedence. 


The  following  are  brief  summaries  of  re¬ 
cent  decisions  of  interest  to  farmers,  collected 
from  various  sources,  but  chiefly  from  Brad- 
street’s. 

FRAUD  IN  OBTAINING  A  DEED. 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  rendered  a 
decision  which  practically  declares  that  the 
fact  of  a  person’s  not  understanding  the  En¬ 
glish  language  sufficiently  to  understand  the 
nature  of  a  deed  does  invalidate  a  deed  con¬ 
voyed  ny  him.  In  the  case  decided,  Herman 
Haupt  held  a  tax  title  to  a  piece  of  land  which 
belonged  to  Margaret  Schramm,  and  with  a 
written  agreement,  the  nature  of  which  was 
not  explained  to  her,  induced  her  to  give  him 
a  deed  to  the  laud  under  the  supposition  that 
she  was  to  receive  $5,000  immediately.  She 
never  received  the  money,  and  wanted  the 
deed  canceled  on  the  ground  that  she  was 
induced  to  sign  by  fraud.  The  Court  below, 
however,  decided  against  her,  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  reversed  the  decision. 

HOMESTEAD— EFFECT  OF  ABSENCE. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  held,  in 
the  recent  case  of  Russell  vs.  Speedy,  that  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  section  nine  of  chapter 
68  General  Laws  of  1878,  the  owner  may  re¬ 
move  from  his  homestead  for  a  period  of  six 
months  without  such  absence  affecting  his 
homestead  rights  in  any  degree,  and  that  the 
immunity  from  seizure  or  sale  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  his  filing  the  notice  prescribed  by 
said  section,  nor  upon  occupation,  but  is 
absolute. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  case  (Carlin  vs.  Ritter  etal.),  held  that 
wooden  structures  resting  by  their  weight 
alone  on  fiat  stones  laid  upon  tho  surface  of 
the  ground,  without  other  foundation,  were 
not  so  attached  to  the  freehold  as  to  have  be¬ 
come  fixtures. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Care  of  the  Ram.— My  advice  to  those 
who  start  in  the  sheep  business  would  be  : 
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Buy  good,  young,  or  middle-aged  grade  owes, 
short-legged  and  square-bodied.  If  this  class 
is  not  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  buy 
lambs  and  wait  for  them  to  mature.  If 
money  is  not  to  be  had,  take  sheep  on  shares, 
as  is  often  dono  to  the  advantage  of  both  par¬ 
ties.  Get  the  best  ram  you  can  afford,  and 
remember  you  cannot  afford  to  get  a  poor 
one.  There  need  bo  no  loss.  Use  him  two 
years,  take  good  care  of  him  and  sell  him  for 
nearly  as  much  as  you  gave.  But  he  must 
bo  treated  in  a  more  humane  way  than  is 
generally  done,  in  order  to  preserve  his  vital¬ 
ity.  About  two  weeks  before  the  time  of  ser¬ 
vice,  commence  giving  him  a  little  extra 
feed,  and  keep  him  from  all  storms  in  autumn 
and  winter,  but  do  not  over- feed  him.  Before 
turning  him  with  the  ewes,  smear  his  brisket 
with  paint.  As  soon  as  he  has  served  a  ewe. 
she  will  be  marked  with  the  paint,  then  catch 
her  and  put  her  in  a  separate  yard.  After  three 
or  four  aro  served  in  this  way,  if  that  many 
are  in  readiness,  remove  the  ram  to  his  own 
place.  Repeat  this  night  and  morning  for 
three  weeks,  after  which  he  may  be  turned  in 
with  the  flock  for  two  or  three  weeks.  This 
is  said  to  be  too  much  trouble,  but  it  pays 
well.  This  is  one  of  the  important  points. 
Some  of  the  neighbors  may  laugh  in  tho  fall, 
but  as  usual  “They  laugh  best  who  laugh 
last.”  And  so  in  tho  spring  when  your 
lambs  aro  jumping  up  to  take  their  rations  the 
first  morning  without  assistance,  and  your 
neighbors  are  hastening  to  their  houses  with 
a  lamb  under  each  arm  and  upsetting  the 
pantry  for  a  nursing  bottle  to  brace  up  the 
weak  lambs,  then  is  your  turn  to  laugh. 


One  Cause  of  Mortgaged  Farms.— Go 
over  the  country  and  you  will  see  good  farms 
well  fenced  and  under  good  cultivation  with 
comfortable  dwelling-houses  that  cost  from 
$800  to  $1,500,  built  in  good  taste  and  in  mod¬ 
ern  style  and  well  furnished,  with  an  organ 
or  piano  in  many  of  them,  while  music- 
teachers  are  employed  to  instruct  tho  children. 
Large  and  commodious  barns  are  connected 
with  them,  and  everything  looks  like  thrift. 
Stand  on  the  street  or  any  public  road  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
summer,  and  you  can  count  15  or  20  carriages 
in  which  farmers’  sons  and  daughters  aro  rid¬ 
ing  for  pleasure,  dressed  in  the  hight  of  fash¬ 
ion.  If  you  chance  to  be  in  a  village  or  town¬ 
ship  center  and  go  into  the  stores,  taverns  or 
saloons,  you  can  count  50  farmers’  sons  and 
hired  men  smoking  cigars  or  drinking  beer 
or  playing  cards  or  billiards,  and  each  leaves 
from  10  cents  to  $1.00  in  these  places.  Go  to 
the  Register’s  olliee  and  you  will  find  four- 
fifths  of  these  farms  mortgaged — many  for 
half  or  two-thirds  their  cash  value.  Tako  the 
tax  list,  and  you  will  find  these  farmers  have 
to  pay  as  much  tax  as  if  there  were  no  mort¬ 
gage  on  their  land.  john  mclean. 

Calhoun  Co.,  Mich. 


One  Evil  of  “Slow  Pay.”— Ono  of  my 
neighbors  some  time  ago  had  a  judgment 
against  him  for  six  dollars,  and  they  were  about 
to  levy  on  his  proporty.  He  came  to  my  house 
one  morning  and  told  mo  about  it,  and  said  ho 
was  going  that  day  to  try  and  borrow  the 
money  to  pay  it.  He  did  not  ask  mo  for  it, 
and  I  did  not  offor  it  to  him  because  I  know 
he  was  very  slow  to  pay.  Well,  he  hunted  all 
day  for  those  six  dollars  and  did  not  find  them. 
The  next  morning  he  eaine  to  me,  and  said  he 
wanted  me  to  let  him  have  tho  money ;  that  he 
had  a  calf  he  was  fattening,  and  he  would  sell 
it,  and  then  he  would  take  out  his  potatoes  and 
sell  enough  to  pay  me  in  two  weeKs,  if  I  would 
do  him  the  favor.  Well,  in  a  few  days  he  sold 
tho  calf  for  $4.50.  He  spent  50  cents  of  it  for 
nails  and  paid  me  the  four  dollars.  This  was 
in  the  spring;  tho  next  fall  I  got  him  to  work 
tho  rest  of  it  out,  and  yet  ho  promised  to  pay 
me  “certain”  in  two  weeks,  and  ho  has  a  good 
farm  of  60  acres.  Now  this  incident  shows 
why  some  men  can  never  find  favors  when 
they  need  them.  s.  mills. 

Worthless  “Incubators.”— Scattered  all 
over  the  country  aro  pine  boxes,  with  screws 
and  chambers  and  some  sort  of  a  heating  ap¬ 
paratus,  which  have  been  purchased  by  inno¬ 
cent  poultry  amateurs  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  incubators.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  persons  have  been  induced,  by  means 
of  attractive  advertisements  and  cheap  testi¬ 
monials,  to  purchaso  so-called  incubators  only 
to  discard  them  after  tho  “  first  disastrous 
trial.”  A  good  incubator  run  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  poultrymun  can  hardly  fail  to  yield  a 
large  profit  on  its  costs.  But  such  machines 
are  not  automatic  :  they  will  not  hatch  eggs. 
In  short,  they  require  as  much  careasor  more 
than  hens,  all  representations  to  tho  contrary 
notwithstanding.  j.  h  g. 


Advantages  of  Underdraining.— One 
who  has  not  had  the  experience  can  never 
have  any  idea  of  the  effects  of  uuderdraiuing. 
Tako  a  wot  piece  of  land  in  its  natural  state  ; 


plow  it  up  wet  or  very  hard,  and  in  either  case 
the  elements  of  plant-food  are  locked  up  out 
of  reach  of  any  plant.  If  you  plow  it  wet  in 
the  spring  and  the  drought  comes  on  it  will 
bake,  and  there  is  no  more  life  in  it  than  in 
an  unburued  brick  ;  but  let  it  get  thoroughly 
dried  out,  and  burned  out  by  the  sun,  and 
then  let  a  good  rain  fall  on  it  and  j’ou  will  see 
quite  a  different  thing.  It  will  crumble  all  to 
pieces,  and  when  you  stir  it  it  will  creep  as 
though  it  were  alive.  Now  this  is  nature’s 
way,  and  when  you  have  your  land  thorough¬ 
ly  underdrained  you  will  find  it  in  about  this 
condition  at  all  times.  Dry  or  wet  your 
ground  is  always  loose  and  open  to  admit  air 
and  all  other  elements  required  by  growing 
crops,  and  tho  plants  will  not  get  soaked  to 
death  by  water  standing  upon  the  land.  It 
does  not  bako  when  the  drought  comes. 

Huntington,  Ind.  j.  c.  C. 

Seed  Potatoes. — Many  say  that  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  south,  potato  seed,  for  profit,  must  be 
northern-grown.  Now  I  have  tried  experi¬ 
ments  with  northern  and  other  seeds  a  few 
times,  and  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion:  If 
the  conditions  aro  favorable  for  tho  potato  in 
the  spring,  that  is,  if  the  soil  is  moist  and 
warm,  a  cutting  or  anything  that  will  send 
up  a  sprout, will  give  agood  crop;  that  is,  there 
will  be  no  perceptible  difference  in  yield.  If 
the  spring  is  dry  and  cold,  then  only  good, 
solid  seed  will  give  a  good  crop,  I  care  not 
where  the  seed  comes  from ;  and  tho  large  seed 
potato  will  beat  a  small  one,  for  the  large 
seed  will  support  a  good  strong  growth. 

Titusville,  N.  J.  i.  j.  b. 

The  hog  that  picks  up  his  living  in  the  woods, 
may  not  take  the  prize  at  tho  county  fair;  but 
he  makes  mighty  cheap  pork.  “Many  hands 
make  light  work.”  Y-e-s,  and  a  light  pocket- 
book  too.  That  new  labor-saving  machine 
you  are  contemplating  buying  will  pay  for 
itself,  provided  you  have  the  ready  cash  sur¬ 
plus  wherewith  to  pay  for  it.  Better  have 
one  old  pair  of  pants,  reshingled  at  the  back, 
than  six  new  pairs  with  a  mortgage  on  them. 

Catonsville,  Md.  p.  b.  c. 

One  way  to  raise  a  largo  amount  of  fodder 
on  a  small  piece  of  land,  is  to  break  sod  just 
■after  haying  and  sow  a  mixture  of  two  bush¬ 
els  of  winter  rye  and  two  bushels  of  barley 
per  acre  by  Aug.  1.  The  barley  can  be  cut 
late  in  the  fall,  and  tho  rye  in  May;  then  by 
immediately  plowing  and  sowing  Hungarian 
three  crops  may  be  grown  in  one  year. 

Ashby,  Mass.  a.  w.  b. 
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CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

We  have  just  acquired  a  new  lemon  squeez¬ 
er,  which  can’t  get  out  of  order,  and  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  it.  It  is  of  glass,  and  is  in  shape 
like  a  lid  to  fit  ovor  an  ordinary  glass.  A  lit¬ 
tle  way  from  the  edge  is  a  circle  of  small  holes 
all  the  way  around  it.  In  the  centre  is  a 
sharp  cone  cut  into  perpendicular  ridges.  The 
lemon  is  cut  into  halves,  and  a  half  is  placed 
over  the  cone  like  a  cap,  give  it  one 
twist  around  and  all  the  pulp  v  nd’  juice  fall 
through  the  holes  into  the  glass  beneath.  This 
article  is  simplicity  itself;  it  is  easily  kept 
clean,  and  the  glass  is  certainly  better  than 
metal,  which  we  always  view  with  some  doubt; 
even  when  thoroughly  washed,  there  is  always 
the  risk  of  injurious  corrosion  by  the  acid. 

* *  *  * 

If  only  thoso  people  who  complain  of  coun¬ 
try  life  could  spend  a  week  in  the  city  during 
this  hot  wave!  Dust  and  glare  everywhere; 
tired  and  foam-flecked  horses;  fanning  and 
perspiring  humanity  everywhere.  We  saw 
three  women  faint  in  tho  crowded  stores,  and 
another  on  the  ferry-boat  in  one  day.  No  one 
who  is  not  compelled  should  think  of  shopping 
on  such  days;  apart  from  personal  considera¬ 
tions,  it  is  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  toiling 
sales- women.  Another  point  to  bear  in  mind; 
never  go  shopping  on  Saturday,  if  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  avoid  it.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
who  must  do  their  shopping  on  that  day,  but 
if  another  day  is  possible  it  should  be  chosen. 
During  the  summer,  when  many  of  the  shops 
close  at  noon,  any  extra  press  of  business 
keeps  the  sales-women  busy  over-time  in  ar¬ 
ranging  and  putting  away  stock,  thus  choating 
them  out  of  a  half  of  their  needed  holiday.  A 
little  of  this  needed  consideration  for  others 
helps  us  along  wonderfully. 

*  *  * 

One  of  our  Southern  correspondents  writes 
an  indorsement  of  “S.  J.  L.’s”  comments  on 
the  rough  old  wagons  so  many  farmers’  wives 
are  compelled  to  ride  in.  She  says  that  after 
riding  to  church  in  the  rough,  jolting  wagon 
she  suffers  for  days  from  the  shaking,  and  yet 
this  complaint  is  one  few  men  really  under¬ 
stand.  How  many  women  there  are  who 
suffer  from  a  perpetual  backache — to  whom  a 


shaking  of  any  sort  is  absolute  torture  I  They 
go  on  working,  day  after  day,  with  that  ever¬ 
present  demon  of  nervous  aches,  until  all 
their  aches  slip  off  like  Christian’s  pack,  and 
thoy  go  to  find  in  another  world  the  rest  that 
is  denied  them  in  this.  But  wo  believe  that 
if  the  deeds  of  heroism  done  on  the  battle¬ 
field  in  all  our  nineteen  centuries  were 
weighed  against  the  life -long  heroism  of  but 
one  of  these  toiling  mothers  it  would  be  as 
nothing  in  the  scalo. 

ENGLISH  COOKERY. 

PATTY  GAUTON. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  English 
and  American  cooking  in  many  respects, 
though  they  may  agree  in  essentials.  And 
though  cooks  of  the  French  school  affect  to 
sneer  at  the  heavy  dishes  of  their  neighbors 
across  the  Channel,  we  might  do  worse  than 
follow  their  directions,  especially  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  meats.  Meat  pies  of  all  sorts  are 
made  in  England  with  a  toothsomeness  the 
clever  Amoriean  cooks  might  well  imitate, 
aud  excellent  aro  the  methods  in  which  game 
is  prepared.  A  favorite  dish  is 

Jugged  Hare. — The  ordinary  Ameri¬ 
can  rabbit  is  really  a  hare  and  may 
be  cooked  to  advantage  after  this  me¬ 
thod.  Having  skinned  and  washed  the 
hare,  cut  it  into  neat  pieces  for  serving  at 
table.  Mix  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  with  nearly 
the  same  quantity  of  black  and  white  pepper 
and  a  small  portion  of  cayenne.  Have  ready 
two  pounds  of  good  beef  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Tako  an  earthen  jar  aud  lay  in  it, 
first,  a  layer  of  beef,  then  a  layer  of  hare, 
seasoning  each  layer  as  you  proceed  with  the 
mixture  of  pepper  and  salt.  Then  add  two 
large  onions  with  a  clove  stuck  in  each,  a 
small  bit  of  mace,  one  small  carrot,  aud  a 
small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs  and  celery. 

Cover  it  well  with  water,  place  a  close- 
fitting  lid  on  the  jar,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  four  hours.  When  cooked,  removo 
tho  herbs,  pour  the  gravy  out  and  thicken 
with  flour  and  butter.  Have  ready  some  balls 
of  forcemeat  about  the  size  of  walnuts;  add 
them  to  the  gravy,  and  return  it  to  the  oven 
for  half  an  hour.  When  dished  use  the  force¬ 
meat  for  garnishing. 

Roast  Hare  requires  a  special  prepara¬ 
tion,  too,  and  this  is  an  excellent  mode  for  the 
American  rabbit  also.  Having  skinned  and 
otherwise  cleansed  the  hare,  place  it  in  salt- 
and-water  for  half  an  hour;  in  this  time  you 
can  prepare  the  stuffing.  Boil  the  liver  and 
chop  it  very  fine  with  a  little  parsloy  and 
thyme.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
knead  all  together  with  two  eggs.  Having 
stuffed  aud  trussed  your  hare,  it  should  be 
dusted  with  flour  and  basted  with  milk  during 
the  first  hour  it  is  in  the  oven.  This  forms  a 
good  case  over  it;  afterwards  sweet  beef  drip¬ 
ping  is  the  best  thing  to  baste  with.  Serve 
with  brown  gravy  and  currant  or  cranberry 
jelly.  The  length  of  time  required  to  cook  it 
depends  on  the  size  of  tho  animal ;  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  for  each  pound  is  the  usual  allowance. 

Brown  Gravy,  to  serve  with  the  hare,  is 
made  after  this  formula:  Stew  some  pieces  of 
lean  beef  with  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  one 
onion  with  a  clove  stuck  in  it,  a  few  pepper¬ 
corns  and  a  bit  of  mace,  aud  a  piece  of  well- 
toasted  bread.  When  all  the  strength  is  stewed 
out  of  tho  meat,  the  gravy  should  be  strained, 
and  if  desired  it  should  be  slightly  thickened 
with  flour  aud  butter.  The  Euglish  cook  adds 
a  small  glassful  of  port  wine ;  but  we  may  omit 
this. 

Boiled  puddings  are  an  English  standby,  and 
a  dish  having  the  double  attractions  of  excel¬ 
lence  and  economy,  is  entitled 

Half  pay  Budding.  —  It  requires  four 
ounces  of  each  of  the  following  ingredients: 
finely  chopped  suet,  flour,  currants,  stoned 
raisins,  aud  bread  crumbs,  and  two  ounces 
of  sugar.  Mix  thoroughly  with  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  molasses,  one  egg,  and  half  a 
pint  of  milk.  A  little  salt  should  of  course 
be  added,  and  either  mixed  spice  or  nutmeg, 
according  to  taste.  Boil  it  in  a  buttered 
mould  for  four  hours,  and  serve  with  any 
pudding  sauce. 

A  rich  species  of  tart,  which  we  rarely  see 
here,  is  the  Euglish  Cheese  Cake.  It  is  made 
as  follows.  Take  four  ounces  of  butter;  beat 
it  with  a  wooden  spoon  in  a  warm  pau,  until 
it  comes  to  a  cream.  Then  add  four  ounces 
of  powdered  sugar;  beat  it  well:  add  tho  yelk 
of  one  egg;  beat  again,  then  add  one  whole 
egg;  beat  all  well  together,  and  mix  in  four 
ounces  of  clean  currants.  Line  little  patty- 
tins  with  puff  paste;  fill  them  half  full  with 
the  mixture,  shake  a  little  sugar  over,  aud 
bake  them  in  a  good  heat. 

Curd  Cheese  Cakes  require  the  curd  from 
one  pint  of  milk,  added  to  tho  mixture  given 
above.  The  curd,  being  broken  up  and 
strained,  is  put  in  a  colander  with  the  butter, 
sugar  and  eggs.  This  mixture  is  pressed 
through  the  colander,  aud  the  currants  are 
added  afterwards.  These  cheese-cakes  are 
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very  rich,  but  delicious;  they  may  be  eaten 
either  warm  or  cold. 


A  WORD  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 
s.  c. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  funny 
writing*  of  Bob  Burdette,  but  perhaps  few  of 
you  know  any  except  the  funny  side  of  that 
witty  writer.  Those  who  know  the  great  sor¬ 
row  of  his  life  can  scarcely  understand  how 
he  can  always  write  so  merrily,  unless  they 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  great  soul  of  this 
prince  of  humorists.  Years  ago  I  knew  of  an 
invalid  wife  whom  he  cared  for  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother,  and  on  whom  he  lav¬ 
ished  such  a  measure  of  devotion  as  few  men 
are  capable  of,  but  I  did  not  know  until  I 
read  the  paragraph  given  below  that  this  sor¬ 
row  had  given  place  to  a  greater.  It  is  taken 
from  one  of  his  syndicate  letters,  which  al¬ 
though  widely  known,  may  have  escaped  some 
readers  of  the  Rural,  and  I  felt  that  it  might 
be  a  power  for  good  among  the  young  men  in 
the  thousands  of  families  to  which  the  Rural 
finds  its  way.  Think  of  it,  boys,  get  it  well 
into  your  hearts  so  that  you  may  begin  at  once 
to  practice  it.  You  may  not  have  wives  at 
present,  but  try  it  with  your  mothers  and 
sisters,  and  those  about  you.  “We  should 
always  hold  the  hearts  that  love  us  nearer  to 
us  than  the  petty  annoyances  and  little  ills  of 
this  life.”  Follow  that  advice  ,boys,  and  Bob 
Burdette  will  not  have  written  in  vain. 
Through  the  cloud  which  has  da  kened  his 
own  life,  will  burst  the  sunshine  that  will 
gladden  many  hearts  and  brighten  many 
lives. 

ADVICE  TO  A  VOUNG  MAN. 

I  turn  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  note-book, 
the  pages  of  which  I  filled  half  a  score  of  years 
ago.  On  one  page  I  find  this  note: 

My  books  are  all  wrinkled  and  filled  with 
crumbs  of  maple  and  sumach  leaves,  with 
here  and  there  a  forgotten  forest  leaf  clinging 
to  the  printed  one  Ah  well!  some  time  I 
may  kiss  the  wrinkled  pages  of  my  choicest 
book  while  I  think  of  the  dear,  white  hands 
that  laid  the  maple  leaves  in  history  or  lexicon, 
and  thank  God  that  the  page  is  wrinkled  and 
the  engraving  discolored. 

And  now,  whenever  I  turn  to  that  page  in 
the  note  book,  do  you  know,  my  boy,  how 
glad  1  am  that  I  wrote  about  the  leaves  as  I 
did?  There  was  no  shadow  of  fear  or  dread 
over  my  little  home  then.  There  was  no 
reason  why  I  should  feel  so  tenderly  toward 
the  leaves  and  stems  that  stained  and  wrinkled 
my  books,  and  even  kept  me  from  using  them 
for  a  week  at  a  time,  was  there?  Ah!  indeed 
there  was.  Indeed  there  was.  Because  love 
is  better  than  books,  my  boy.  Because  your 
books,  my  son,  though  you  crowd  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  world  upon  your  shelves,  can 
never  creep  into  your  heart  as  your  wife  will, 
some  day,  when  you  find  the  girl  whom  the 
gods  have  decreed  shall  crown  your  home. 
Because  we  should  always  hold  the  hearts  that 
love  us  nearer  to  us  than  the  petty  annoyances 
and  little  ills  of  this  life.  Because  the  quick, 
hasty  word  you  speak  in  ill-temper  or  ungen¬ 
tleness  to-day.  my  boy,  leaves  a  sting  in  your 
heart  to  rankle  half  a  century  away.  Be¬ 
cause  to-day,  if  I  could,  I  would  burn  up 
every  book  there  is  in  all  this  world  just  to 
feel  the  little  hands  that  laid  those  leaves  in 
the  pages  where  I  said  they  must  not  go,  clasp 
themselves  about  my  neck  for  one  hour.  Hold 
your  tongue  and  your  pen,  my  boy.  Every 
time  you  are  tempted  to  say  an  ungentle 
word,  or  write  an  unkind  line,  or  say  a  mean, 
ungracious  thing  about  anybody,  just  stop; 
look  ahead  25  years,  and  think  how  iff  ma}r 
come  back  to  you  then. 


THE  WINTER  WOODS. 

LOUIS. 

A  country  walk  in  mid-winter  does  not 
sound  very  alluring  except  to  a  poet,  who  is 
supposed  by  the  multitudes  to  turn  all  the 
sombre  side  of  life  into  verse,  and  subsequent 
lucre.  But  the  beauty  and  interest  of  country 
scenes  in  summer  or  winter,  depend  solely  on 
the  mind,  and  perception  of  the  observer. 
The  most  conventional  Cockney — how  shall  I 
translate  that  into  American  ?— the  most 
thorough  Philistine  would  say  “How  pretty!” 
when  watching  the  wary  cherwink  lying  in 
ambush  in  a  clump  of  adiantum,  but  we  never 
knew  how  lovely  a  sight  it  was  until  Mr. 
Gibson  put  it  on  paper,  telling  us  all  about 
the  cherwink  and  his  domestic  affairs. 

Those  who  have  read  “  Shandon  Bells”  will 
remember  how  the  Scotch  artist,  Ross,  gave  a 
little  lecture  on  colors  with  no  more  lofty 
text  than  the  contrast  between  a  row  of  cab¬ 
bages  and  a  decayed  picket  fence.  It  is  that 
keen  perception  and  trained  eye  we  must  take 
with  us  on  our  country  walk  ;  like  Burroughs 
we  must 

“See  hidden  In  the  thing  the  thought 
That  animates  Its  being.” 

Pqr  landscape,  during  the  coldest  jgpjjfhSj 
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should  meet  with  favor  from  Bunthorne  and 
that  ilk.  There  are  few  glaring  colors  to  of¬ 
fend  :  soft  grays  and  olives,  or  velvety  browns 
predominate.  But  down  in  the  swamp  there 
is  still  a  scattering  bit  of  color,  made  by  the 
berries  of  the  swamp  holly,  shriveled,  but 
tenacious.  Benzoin  odoriferum  the  botanist 
calls  it  ;  to  the  unlearned  in  such  lore  it  is 
Fevei-bush,  or  Benjamin-bush,  or  Wild  All¬ 
spice,  as  well  as  Swamp  Holly.  The  last  name 
is  due  to  its  red  berries.  In  early  spring,  when 
the  maple  appears  in  its  crimson  fringed  suit, 
the  benzoin  is  a  mass  of  small,  yellow  flowers, 
while  it  is  still  destitute  of  leaves.  It  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  some  medicinal  virtues,  whence  its 
local  name  of  Fever-bush. 

The  title  of  Benjamin-bush  is  probably  ap¬ 
propriated  through  association,  for  it  really 
belongs  to  the  Sumatran  gum,  Styrax 
benzoin,  which  produces  the  gum  benzoin 
used  in  perfumery.  However,  our  plant 
delights  in  malarial  localities,  and  as  ben¬ 
eficent  nature  rarely  produces  a  disease  without 
offering  an  adjacent  remedy,  we  infer  that  its 
curative  qualities  are  founded  on  fact,  and  so 
call  it  Fever-bush  in  familiar  converse. 

If  our  woodland  observations  are  chiefly 
botanical,  we  shall  find  most  to  interest  us 
among  cryptogamous  plants.  Cryptogam- 
ous  is  a  powerful  adjective,  but  it  does  not 
mean  anything  disparaging;  it  is  applied  to 
all  plants  destitute  of  true  flowers,  producing, 
in  place  of  seeds,  minute  bodies  called  spores, 
in  which  there  is  no  embryo  previous  to  ger¬ 
mination.  This  class  comprises  all  ferns  and 
mosses;  much  of  the  legendary  lore  of  the 
former  class  is  due  to  this  absence  of  blossom. 
The  stately  Osmunda  and  fairy  adiantum 
left  us  months  ago,  as  far  as  outward  mani¬ 
festations  are  concerned,  but  the  dead-looking 
leaf  mould  and  peat  hide  away  a  vast  possi¬ 
bility  of  spring-time  glories:  it  is  like  the  oft- 
quoted  parrot,  which  did  not  talk  much,  but 
did  a  power  of  thinking. 

But  scrape  away  the  autumn  debris  of  de¬ 
caying  leaves  in  some  shaded  nook,  and  you 
will  lay  bare  the  shining  fronds  of  the  ever¬ 
green  Aspidium  acrostichoides — Christmas 
Shield-fern.  It  is  much  used  by  street-vend¬ 
ers  in  their  bouquets,  and  at  Christmas-time  it 
finds  its  way  into  many  decorations.  Hidden 
under  the  same  leaves  you  may  also  find  the 
sonsy  little  Partridge-berry,  its  tiny,  round 
leaves  as  bright  as  in  mid  summer,  while  its 
chubby,  rosy-cheeked  berries  seem  to  blush  at 
its  own  loveliness.  A  few  sprays  of  Part¬ 
ridge-berry,  with  a  back  ground  of  aspidium 
make  a  lovely  winter  bunch,  only  it  seems  a 
shame  to  drag  the  little  Mitchella  from  its 
snug  divan  of  green  mosses,  just  because  we 
have  fallen  in  love  with  its  rustic  prettiness. 
In  fact,  a  study  of  scientific  botany  makes 
it  a  serious  question  of  conscience  whether  we 
have  a  right  to  gather  any  plant  or  flower, 
and  the  vegetarian  who  declines  to  eat  flesh 
on  humanitarian  grounds,  destroys  hundreds 
of  innocent  lives  with  every  dish  of  lentils 
and  cresses.  This  thought  is  distinctly  un¬ 
pleasant,  but  a  study  of  plant  physiology  will 
soon  show  its  truth.  Fortunately  for  us 
our  much-abused  plants  seem  destitute  of  any 
organs  of  speech,  or  they  might  criticize 
their  growers  from  a  vegetable  standpoint,  in 
a  manner  both  painful  aud  surprising. 

The  winter  season  gives  us  a  good  opportun¬ 
ity  to  study  mosses  and  the  like,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  our  attention  is  not  distracted  by  more 
florid  vegetation.  And  though  these  tiny 
cryptogams  aresmall,tbey  are  not  insignificant 
botauically.  Mr.  Mudd,  sometime  Curator  of 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens,  in  England, 
says  of  the  genus  Cladouia,  that  they  are 
cephaloid  aud  internally  lacunose,  with  the 
thalamium  superimposed  upon  a  carnose  hyp- 
othecium;  the  thallus  horizontal,  foliaceo- 
squamulose  or  squamuloso-subcrustaceous. 
He  also  informs  us  that  the  podetia  is  cartila¬ 
ginous  and  fruticulose,  with  scyphiform  ex¬ 
tremities.  After  this  lucid  description,  we 
may  all  be  sure  of  recognizing  a  Cladonia,  no 
matter  where  we  meet  it.  Mr.  Mudd  uses  some 
unnecessary  big  words,  but  I  have  omitted 
these  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  his  des¬ 
criptions. 

But  to  come  down  to  unscientific  facts: 
many  of  our  readers  aie  familiar  with  a  moss 
common  enough  in  dry  pine  woods,  where  it 
grows  on  sandy  ground.  It  is  light  greenish- 
gray  in  hue,  branching  like  miniature  coral  dry, 
and  brittle,  aud  sometimes  carpets  the  ground 
in  large  masses.  This  may  be  taken  as  one 
representative  of  the  family  my  English 
authority  describes;  it  is  Cladouia  rangiferina 
in  its  origiual  state,  though  it  passes  through 
a  dozen  variations  each  of  which  requires  the 
addition  of  another  descriptive  specific  name, 
heavy  enough  to  crush  the  whole  genus  at 
one  fell  swoop. 

There  is  always  a  sort  of  uncertainty  with 
these  lesser  cryptogams,  whether  we  should 
call  them  mosses  or  lichens.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  moss  has  a  distinpt  stem,  leaves,  aud 
roots,  while  a  lichen  consists  of  scaly,  expan 
M  frpprts  jvithpyt  sijplj  fljs|,jpptipns,  Tr^ 


lichens,  for  the  most  part,  grow  on  trees  or 
rocks;  mosses  are  usually  terrestrial  in  habit. 
There  are  some  exceptions;  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  aquatic  mosses,  of  which 
we  have  but  two  authentic  genera  in  this 
country,  the  Marsilea,  which  declines  to  grow 
anywhere  save  in  a  few  scattered  spots,  and 
the  little  azolla,  which  will  form  a  bright 
green  mat  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  variety  of  moss  and  lichen  we  may  dis¬ 
cover  in  a  short  winter  walk  is  really  surpris¬ 
ing,  though  no  one,  save  an  expert  lichenolo- 
gist,  would  venture  to  call  each  one  by  its 
proper  name.  The  titles  of  Mr.  Pasteur’s  pet 
bacteria  sink  into  extreme  insignificance  when 
compared  with  those  of  their  class.  I  have  in 
mind  a  clever  monograph  on  this  subject,  in 
which  the  technical  descriptions  would  cause 
William  M.  Evarts  to  hide  his  diminished  head. 

So,  our  winter  walk  is  not  without  its 
interest,  and  even  an  unromantic  botanist 
may  enjoy  rural  scenes,  when 

—“From  their  frozen  urns,  mute  springs 
Pour  out,  the  rivers’  gradual  tide, 

While  shrill  the  skater’s  Iron  rings, 

Aud  voices  fill  the  wood  land  side,” 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

There  is  not  time  in  life  to  do  everything, 
but  we  should  take  care  that  the  right  thing 
does  not  get  crowded  out.  The  over-trimmed 
garden  left  no  time  to  write  the  friendly  let¬ 
ter  or  pay  the  neighborly  visit.  The  useless 
bit  of  brie  &-brac,  now  all  the  rage,  but  soon 
to  be  out  of  fashion,  made  it  impossible  to 
take  the  magazine  or  newspaper  that  would  be 
a  pleasure  and  refreshment  through  the  whole 
year . 

This  is  the  doctrine,  simple,  ancient,  true; 

This  is  life’s  trial,  as  old  earth  smiles  and  knows; 

If  you  loved  only  what  were  worth  your  love, 

Love  were  clear  gain,  and  wholly  well  for  you; 

Make  the  low  nature  better  by  your  throes! 

Give  earth  yourself,  go  up  for  gain  above! 

— Browning. 

■  Lord  Herbert  says  he  that  cannot  forgive 
others  breaks  the  bridge  over  which  he  must 
pass  himself;  for  every  man  has  need  to  be 
forgiven . . . 

Colton  says  conversation  is  the  music  of 
the  mind;  an  intellectual  orchestra,  where  all 
the  instruments  should  bear  a  part,  but  where 
none  should  play  together . 

The  Independent  says  a  wasted  existence, 
alike  for  this  world  and  the  next,  is  an  awful 
catastrophe.  It  utterly  fails  to  realize  any 
of  the  moral  purposes  for  which  it  was  given. 
Of  him  who  thus  wastes  his  life  it  may  be  tru¬ 
ly  said:  “Good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had 
never  been  born.” . 

Ruskin  says  make  yourselves  nests  of  pleas¬ 
ant  thoughts.  None  of  us  yet  know,  for  none 
of  us  has  been  taught  in  early  youth,  what 
fairy  palaces  we  may  build  of  beautiful 
thoughts,  proof  against  all  adversity — bright 
fancies,  satisfied  memories,  noble  histories, 
faithful  sayings,  treasure-houses  of  precious 
and  restful  thoughts,  which  care  cannot  dis¬ 
turb,  nor  pain  make  gloomy,  nor  poverty  take 
away  from  us — houses  built  without  hands,  for 
our  souls  to  live  in . 

Gladstone  says  that  men  are  apt  to  mistake 
the  streugtb  of  their  feeling  for  the  strength 
of  their  argument.  The  heated  mind  resents 
the  chill  touch  and  relentless  scrutiny  of  logic. 

If  one  only  wished  to  be  happy,  this  could 
be  readily  accomplished;  but  we  wish  to  be 
happier  than  other  people,  and  this  is  almost 
always  difficult,  for  we  believe  others  to  be 
happier  than  they  are . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


KITCHEN  TALK. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

What  a  help  the  carpet-sweeper  is.  We 
have  not  many  carpets,  as  the  floors  are  all 
of  hard  wood  in  the  living-rooms  ;  but  for 
cleaning  carpets  when  there  are  any*  and  for 
taking  the  lint  from  rugs  the  carpet  sweeper 
is  valuable.  I  like  floors  that  can  be  washed 
and  oiled  occasionally,  to  bring  out  the  grain 
and  deepen  the  colors,  aud  that  do  away  with 
the  sound  of  the  scrubbing-brush,  which  1 
never  could  endure.  Some  way  I  do  not 
care  for  carpets  in  a  kitchen — the  odors  of 
the  cooking  will  linger  about  anything  that 
is  woolen,  aud  though  we  may  not  notice  it  if 
steadily  in-doors,  any  one  coming  in  from 
the  fresh  outside  air  can  detect  it,  and 
no  one  can  doubt  the  moral  influence  of 
a  well-aired,  pure  smelling  house  over  one 
where  the  ventilation  is  bad  and  all  sorts  of 
odors  cling  to  everything. 

The  Amateur  Cook  tried  some  brown 
bread.  It  was  simple,  but  had  to  be  put  on 
early  in  the  day  as  it  needed  steaming  four 
hours.  One  cup  of  molasses,  ope  teaspoonful 
of  soda  beaten  in  the  molasses,  two  cups  of 
Grphfiiti  flour,  three  cups  of  yello\y  Indian 


meal,  four  cups  of  sweet  milk.  The  children 
are  very  fond  of  it  for  tea,  and  it  is  better 
for  them  than  wheaten-bread. 


DEBT  THE  CAUSE. 

The  prime  cause  of  the  dark  side  of  farm 
life  in  my  opinion  is  debt.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  dark  side  where  a  farmer  and  his  wife 
are  of  the  same  mind,  owners  of  a  good  farm, 
fully  equipped  and  entirely  out  of  debt.  Why 
they  cannot-live  a  life  of  happiness  and  con¬ 
tentment,  with  much  ease  and  some  luxuries, 
is  beyond  my  conception  There  can  be  no 
more  free  and  independent  life  than  farm 
life  if  one  can  pay  his  way,  and  surely  if  he 
owns  a  farm  well  stocked,  and  does  not  make 
it  pay,  the  fault  must  rest  with  him,  or  his 
wife  or  both.  A  large  proportion  of  farms 
all  over  our  country  are  mortgaged.  In  my 
own  county  there  are  1,200  mortgages  owned 
by  residents  of  the  county  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Register  of  Deeds,  and  with  regard  to 
how  many  there  are  where  the  mortgagees 
are  non  residents  Madame  Rumor  is  mum. 
No  doubt  most  of  the  mortgagees  have  debts 
outside  of  the  mortgages.  Debt  obliges  the 
farmer  to  pay  interest,  often  exorbitant  too 
and  causes  him  to  deny  his  wife  and  family 
many  comforts  and  conveniences.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  believe  that  farmers,  as  a  class, 
are  more  willing  to  see  their  wives  over  bur¬ 
dened  with  work,  or  that  they  have  less  affec¬ 
tion  for  them  than  men  in  other  walks  of  life. 
Debt  governs  the  man ;  he  dares  not  use  his 
money  to  place  comforts  in  his  home  or  afford 
pleasure  to  his  family :  for  are  not  his  credi¬ 
tors  alert  and  he  may  lose  his  home.  The  in¬ 
terest  must  be  paid,  let  other  things  “wag  as 
they  will.”  The  good  house-wife  understands 
it  all.  She  is  her  husband’s  confidant  (or  should 
be)  and  often  his  adviser.  Think  you  sbe  is 
not  as  anxious  to  use  her  strength  and  ability 
to  help  save  the  home  as  her  husbaud  is  will¬ 
ing  to  let  her?  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
some  that  because  a  mau  is  a  farmer  he  is 
necessarily  devoid  of  all  feeling  for  his  wife, 
and  is  transformed  into  a  savage.  The  bard 
lot  of  some  farmers’  wives  does  not  always 
preceed  from  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer;  but  from  their  own  carelessness, 
extravagance  and  neglect.  Lack  of  know¬ 
ledge,  willfulness  and  extravagance  on  the 
part  of  the  wife,  have  placed  a  mortgage  on 
more  than  one  farm,  I  trow. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  coutract  debt,  but 
a  hard  one  to  free  one’s-self  from  it.  So 
many  and  various  are  the  tools  necessary 
now  to  do  farm  work  in  an  economical  way; 
and  though  the  man  is  minus  cash,  it  matters 
not,  there  are  plenty  of  agents  ready  to  sell 
him  any  tool  or  machine  he  may  need,  and 
take  his  note,  with  a  lien  on  the  maehiue, 
payable  in  a  year.  Reallv  it  does  seem  as  if 
the  machine  would  more  than  save  its  price 
in  that  time!  So  he  buys  it.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  either  from  drought,  wet  weather 
or  some  other  cause,  his  crop  gives  only  a 
partial  yield,  and,  much  to  his  disappointment, 
he  finds  he  cannot  meet  the  payment.  The 
interest  on  the  mortgage  (of  course  his  farm  is 
mortgaged)  must  be  paid,  his  family  must  be 
provided  for,  his  stock  fed,  and  so  he  fixes 
up  with  the  ageat,  by  paying  the  iuterest,  aud 
giving  additional  security,  so  that  the  agent 
agrees  to  carry  him  over  till  another  year. 
In  this  way,  he  buys  many  things;  for  how 
can  he  run  his  farm  without  them?  All  seem 
equally  necessary,  and  as  interest  accumulates 
closer  economy  both  in  doors  and  out'  must  be 
practiced,  for  the  interest  must  be  met.  Home 
comforts  are  reduced,  extra  help  is  discharged, 
Christmas  and  birthday  presents  are  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  old  garments  are  made  to  do 
double  duty — for  where  is  the  money  to  buy 
new  ones?  And  still  the  burden  of  debt  grows 
heavier.  The  farmer  toils  early  and  late,  the 
wife  does  likewise.  Neighbors  looking  on 
from  outside  the  ring,  say,  “Farmer  Jones 
grows  cross  and  morose  as  he  grows  old,  he 
does  not  provide  for  his  family  as  well  as 
formerly,  makes  a  perfect  drudge  of  his  wife; 
don’t  give  her  any  pocket  money  any  more,  and 
when  she  goes  to  the  store,  she  dares  buy  only 
the  merest  necessaries.  It  is  a  shame”,  they 
cry,  “who  would  have  thought  it  of  Jones  ten 
years  ago!” 

Alas,  could  they  look  into  his  heart  and  see 
there  the  bitter  regret,  the  distress  it  causes 
him— kind  husband  aud  father  that  he  nafcpr- 
ally  is— to  see  his  family  thus  deprived  of  com- 


When  Bauy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Caator/a. 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
Wftpfl  sha  bad  Cfolldrsfl,  g^yp  tjiero  pastoria, 
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forts,  they  would  pity  him,  instead  of  blam¬ 
ing  him.  Debt  has  him  firmly  fixed  in  its 
clutches,  his  creditors  control  him  and  say 
just  how  much  pin-money  his  wife  shall  have. 
It  matters  not  which  one  holds  the  purse  now, 
debt  rules  it.  If  the  ancient  Egyptian  law  was 
in  vogue  in  these  days,  I  think  debt  would  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule;  a  person 
who  died  in  debt,  according  to  that  old  code, 
was  left  unburied,  and  was  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  future  happiness. 

Debt  lures  the  Demon  of  Want  to  our  fire¬ 
sides,  and  banishes  comfort  and  good  cheer. 
In  its  wake  follows  the  real  dark  side  of  farm 
life.  _  THEMIS. 

EXTRACT  FROM  LETTERS. 

Back  on  the  dear  old  farm,  and  how  nice  it 
seems,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  conven¬ 
iences  which  we  must  “put  up”  with  while  we 
re-build  the  farm  house  aud  barns.  When  we 
left  it  desolated  by  the  forest  fires,  I  thought 
I  never  should  want  to  look  at  it  again.  But 
Father  Time  heals  many  wounds,  though  may- 
haps  the  scars  are  deep.  And  now  when  the 
second  spring  has  come,  there  is  no  spot  quite 
so  dear  to  me  as  this  dear  old  houseless  farm. 
The  old  foresters  that  were  left  untouched  by 
the  destroyer,  give  us  a  royal  and  dignified 
greeting,  and  the  birds — did  birds  ever  sing 
sweeter  than  the  great  choir  of  starlings  that 
gather  in  the  tree  tops  morning  and  evening 
for  matin  and  vesper  services,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  for  midday  sessions;  and  the  rob¬ 
ins,  bluebirds  and  wrens,  are  they  not  fully 
up  to  the  mark,  with  the  sweet  harmony  of 
bird  music?  No  English  sparrows  are  here 
with  their  disagreeable-squack  and  voracious 
appetites,  and  we  are  willing  to  leave  them  in 
town. 

The  domestic  animals  and  the  house  pets 
settle  down  to  the  pleasure  of  a  quiet  life, 
glad  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  cruel  street 
Arabs.  Even  the  window  plants  put  forth  a 
more  vigorous  growth  than  they  ever  thought 
of  doing  in  town.  The  shrubs  and  plants  in 
the  yard  look  as  though  a  friendly  hand  clasp, 
would  be  very  acceptable. 

A  few  of  the  plants  from  the  Rural  “Free 
Seed  Distribution,”  also  give  us  a  similar  wel¬ 
come.  “  You  will  be  so  lonely  away  up  there 
on  the  farm,”  said  many  friends.  And  there 
is  never  a  doubt  but  we  shall  miss  their  cheery 
calls.  But  we  hope  to  retain  their  sweet  friend¬ 
ship,  and  what  we  miss  of  the  pleasures  of 
town  life  will  be  fully  made  up  by  the  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  of  the  farm  ;  for  farm  life 
really  has  a  very  bright  side  if  looked  at 
“aright.”  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  us  last 
winter,  when  hundreds  of  our  town  people 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  there¬ 
fore  deprived  of  the  means  of  providing  prop¬ 
erly  for  their  homes,  by  the  failure  of 
manufacturing  firms,  to  know  that  we  were 
not  dependent  on  mechanical  work  for  our 
sustenance  ;  there  was  the  farm  with  its 
many  broad  acres  ready  to  yield  its  wealth  of 
produce  when  the  spriug  should  break  the  icy 
fetters  of  the  long  tedious  winter’s  reign. 

_  MAY  MAPLE. 

There  is  a  feeling — and  where  it  comes 
from  who  can  tell? — that  the  residents  of  a 
town  are  superior  in  every  way  to  country 
people.  This  is  shown  by  people  who  live 
even  on  the  cross-road  settlements,  where  a 
blacksmith  shop,  a  variety  store,  a  butcher 
shop,  and  saloon  make  up  the  business  part  of 
the  town.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  over¬ 
bearing  spirit  manifested  by  such  frauds  that 
I  despise  them  heartily.  In  the  large  villages 
through  the  State  of  New  York  (and  I  know 
something  about  a  few  of  them)  there  seems 
to  be  such  a  desire  to  settle  girls  in  the  world 
so  that  they  will  not  have  to  work,  that 
although  it  is  not  an  acknowledged  principle 
in  words,  it  is  so  in  fact,  that  parents  in  effect 
sell  their  girls  to  old,  wealthy  men,  often  of 
dubious  record,  too,  merely  to  win  or  keep  a 
position  in  the  world.  This  sounds  hard,  but 
I  have  seen  so  much  of  it  that  I  know  it  is  true. 

In  a  village  in  Central  New  York  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  aristocracy  and  wealth,  and 
eligible  matches  were  scarce,  or  at  least  the 
supply  of  desirable  men  was  not  equal  to  the 
number  of  women,  and  there  was  much  wire¬ 
pulling  to  bring  about  results.  A  little  girl 
whose  father  was  a  widower  used  to  have  hex- 
compositions  praised  by  the  teacher,  who  was 
a  well-preserved  maiden  lady.  A  little  school¬ 
mate  said  to  her  one  day,  after  hearing  it,  “If 
my  father  was  a  widower,  my  compositions 
would  be  just  as  good  as  yours!” 

_ MRS.  B.  C.  D. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  “  darker  side  ”  than 
that  of  two  intelligent  beings  on  a  lonely  farm 
trying  to  live  without  that  true  understand- 
ing  and  tender  appi-ociation  of  each  other 
which  alone  make  life  wox-th  living.  Let 
there  be  poverty  aud  privation,  sickness 
and  death,  care  and  hard  work,  and  it  mattex-s 
not  to  the  pair  truly  mated.  The  fact  that 
every  trial  is  bravely  borne  together,  and 

tb&t  each  sympathises  wit!?  the  other,  bin  fa 


them  more  closely  ;  and  when,  in  the  homo 
circle,  the  inner  man,  the  real  heart,  rests 
quiet  in  the  cheery  sunshine  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence,  then  ax-e  man,  woman  and  child  fit¬ 
ted  to  do  brave,  honest,  every-day  work. 
The  loneliness  of  a  bad  mari-iage  is  felt  worse 
on  a  farm,  for  in  towns  or  cities  the  woi-king 
classes  are  in  daily  contact  with  fellow- 
beings  and  their  thoughts  are  di-awn  from 
themselves  by  countless,  trifling  incidents. 

MRS.  L.  H.  N. 


Soyer  says:  “  Cookery  in  our  era  has  been 
thought  beneath  the  attention  of  men  of 
science,  and  yet  was  there  ever  a  political, 
commercial  or  social  event  but  what  has  been 
always  celebrated  by  a  banquet”? 

Liebig  says  :  “  Led  by  an  instinct  which 
has  reached  the  dignity  of  conscious  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  experienced  cook  by  the  choice 
admixture  and  preparation  of  food  has  made 
acquisitions  surpassing  all  that  chemical 
and  physiological  science  has  done  in  regal’d 
to  the  doctrine  and  theory  of  nutrition.  In 
soups  aud  meat-sauces  he  imitates  the  gastric 
juice,  and  by  the  cheese  he  supplies  for  the 
table,  assists  the  action  of  the  stomach.” 

But  it  will  not  be  until  our  girls  are  trained 
to  consider  tbe  art  of  cooking  as  worthy  of 
their  consideration  that  chere  will  be  any  im¬ 
provement  in  the  “  help  ”  question.  The 
young  ladies  of  many  households  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  their  ignorance  of  this  department. 
The  younger  members  hear  and  imitate  their 
scornful  tones,  and  the  servants  are  made  to 
feel  that  their  work  is  menial.  a.  l.  j. 


Life  is  a  crucible.  We  are  thrown  into  it 
and  tried  and  happy  is  he  who  passes  through 
uuscorched.  Chapin  so  wisely  said:  “Many 
a  man  who  might  walk  over  burning  plow¬ 
shares  into  heaven ,  stumbles  fi-om  the  path  be¬ 
cause  there  is  gravel  in  his  shoes.”  And  how 
many  would  grow  hei-oic  and  noble  if  encour¬ 
agement  came  from  the  right  source  and  at 
the  right  time?  *  *  * 


A  LITTLE  CHAT. 


“I  just  dropped  in  to  ask  how  you  manage  to 
keep  your  girl  so  clean.  I  visited  school  last 
Friday  and  her  clothes  wex-e  no  dirtier  than 
my  children’s  are  after  two  days’  wear;  yet 
my  Minnie  tells  me  she  had  worn  the  same 
dress  all  the  week;”  thus  spoke  little  Mrs. 
Baker  as  she  seated  hei-self  in  Mi-s.  Gardner’s 
cosy  arm-chair  and  untied  her  bonnet. 

Mrs.  Gardner  looked  pleased,  as  we  all  feel 
to  hear  our  child  honestly  praised,  and  an¬ 
swered.  “As  soon  as  Rosy  is  home  from 
school,  she  slips  off  her  school-dx-ess  and  puts 
on  another.  In  the  morning  she  wears  the 
other  till  school-time.  As  she  is  at  home  as 
long  as  at  school,  she  wears  one  dress  only 
half  the  week.  There  is  a  great  deal,  too,  in 
the  way  clothes  are  washed.  I  get  the  white 
ones  out  of  the  way  first,  and  always  try  to 
get  calicoes  and  ginghams  out  to  dx-y  as  soon 
as  possible.  Any  one  is  more  careful  to  keep 
a  garment  clean  before  it  is  faded  and  old- 
looking,  and  soaking  in  suds  spoils  most  colors. 
I  use  fine  wheat  flour  for  starching,  and  add 
a  little  salt  after  it  is  cooked.  Clothing  nice¬ 
ly  starched  aud  ironed,  not  only  keeps  clean 
longer,  but  it  will  not  catch  on  evex-y  bush  ox- 
nail  and  tear  as  that  will  which  is  not  starch¬ 
ed.  So  I  starch  the  men’s  and  boy’s  every 
day  shirts  as  far  as  the  waist  line,  too.  Then 
I  am  convinced  that  napkins  ai-e  more  “use¬ 
ful  than  ornamental,”  and  serve  to  keep  child¬ 
ren  clean.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Mrs.  Bakei-.  “  I  have  al¬ 
ways  noticed  that  when  people  wex-e  taught 
while  young  to  be  neat  and  careful  in  their 
every-day  wear,  aud  wei-e  accustomed  to 
seeing  their  clothing  whole  and  clean,  they 
never  have  that  uncomfortable  dressed-up 
look  wheu  they  occasionally  wear  their  best. 
Neither  ax-e  they  obliged  to  be  always  think¬ 
ing  about  being  careful  ;  for  it  is  second  na¬ 
ture,  and  they  are  neat  without  knowing  it.” 

MRS.  LEVI  H.  NILES. 

—  ■  »♦« - 

WINDOW  SCREENS. 

If  you  want  a  novel  as  well  as  an 
atti-active  screen  for  your  windows,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  cross-barred  or  wix-e  net¬ 
ting  that  is  commonly  used  for  this  purpose, 
try  these  transparencies.  Tack  to  frames 
fitted  to  the  windows  a  piece  of  oi-gandy, 
being  cax-eful  to  have  it  perfectly  even  and 
taut.  Take  some  lai-ge-flo  wered  chintz  of 
rather  a  thin  quality.  Cut  the  flowers  from 
the  chintz  and  ari-ange  the  design  according 
to  your  taste.  Have  a  paste  i-eady  and  put 
the  flowers,  one  by  one,  on  the  foundation  of 
organdy.  Place  a  bit  of  thick  paper  behind 
the  flowers  when  you  have  them  in  position 
and  be  cax-eful  to  press  them  so  that  the  mus¬ 
lin  will  not  be  dx-awu.  When  this  is  quite 
dry,  put  a  thin  coat  of  white  varnish  overall 
to  keep  the  decoration  in  place  rei)4er  tbe 
whole  more  transparent, 


LEMON  CRACKERS. 

Take  one  pound  of  sugar,  one  half  pound  of 
butter,  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  flour, 
three  eggs,  and  the  grated  rind  of  two  lemons. 
Mix  in  the  usual  way  and  set  it  away  on  ice, 
or  in  a  very  cool  place  for  two  hours,  then 
roll  it  out  and  cut  into  diamonds  or  rounds 
with  a  cutter,  and  wash  the  tops  with  beaten 
egg;  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

SUGAR  CRACKERS. 

Two  pounds  of  flour  with  one  t  aspoonful  of 
baking  powder  sifted  in  one  pound  of  sugar, 
one-half  pound  of  butter,  five  eggs,  and  one 
cup  of  milk.  Cut  them  out  with  a  round 
cutter,  wash  them  on  top  with  milk,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  granulated  sugar.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven. 

BUTTER  CRACKERS. 

Beat  two  eggs  very  light  and  add  them  to 
a  quart  of  flour,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  of  lard,  and  a 
cupful  of  milk.  Mix  well  and  cut  in  small 
i-ounds.  Roll  one- fourth  of  the  dough  at  a 
time. 

CINNAMON  WAFERS. 

One  cup  of  butter,  two  of  sugar.  Beat  six 
yelks  of  eggs  to  a  foam,  add  to  the  butter  and 
sugar  with  one  tablespoonful  of  freshly  ground 
cinnamon  and  flour  sufficient  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Roll  very  thin. 

SPICE  PUDDING. 

Very  nice  and  will  keep  for  quite  a  time 
like  plum-pudding.  Rub  together  one-half 
cup  of  butter  with  one  cup  of  sugar,  adding 
three  well  beaten  eggs,  a  small  quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  all¬ 
spices  and  mace,  with  one  cup  of  flour  aud  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  one  cup 
each  of  raisins  aud  currants,  and  one  half  cup 
of  citron.  Put  in  a  mold  and  steam  four 
hours. 

In  pi-olonged  nose  bleeding,  if  you  cannot 
get  tannic  acid  to  snuff,  take  the  dust  of  tea, 
and  it  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

A  wooden  fork  is  best  for  stirring  salad- 
dressing,  cake,  or  candy. 

Black  coffee,  very  hot,  will  stop  the  severest 
retching  when  every  other  prescription  fails. 

The  soda  mint  pills  sold  by  all  druggists  for 
dyspepsia  will  greatly  relieve  a  loose,  i-attling 
cough. 

Chloroform  will  take  out  stains  -from  silk, 
cloth,  or  any  woolen  goods,  but  always  remem¬ 
ber  to  keep  the  bottle  corked  while  using,  or 
you  will  lose  mox*e  than  you  use. 

AUNT  ADDIE. 


All  the  Ladies 


Who  have  given  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  a  trial 
are  enthusiastic  In  its  praise. 

Mrs.  J.  J  Burton,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  says  : 
“  I  have  been  using  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  with 
marvelous  success.  It  restores  the  original 
color  to  gray  hair,  promotes  a  fresh  growth, 
and  keeps  it  strong  and  healthy.  As  a  toilet 
article  I  have  never  found  its  equal.” 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  .T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  ot  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


(H,  Bines 

tiSrY  , 

Qmjaound 

For  The  Nervous 
The  Debilitated 
The  Aged 

URES  Nervous  Prostration, ervous  Head- 
•  ache, Neuralgia,  NervousWeakness, 
__  Stomach  and  Liver  Diseases,  and  all 
affections  of  the  Kidneys.  * 

AS  A  NERVE  TONIC,  It  Strengthens 
and  Quiets  the  Nerves. 

AS  AN  ALTERATIVE,  It  Purifies  and 
Enriches  the  Blood. 

AS  A  LAXATIVE,  It  acts  mildly,  but 
surely,  on  the  Bowels. 

AS  A  DIURETIC,  It  Regulates  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Cures  their  Diseases. 

Recommended  by  professional  and  businessmen. 
Price  $1.  OO.  Sold  by  druggists.  Send  for  circulars. 

WELLS  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON,  VT. 

COME  TO  VIRGINIA, 

Where  blizzards  and  cyclones  arc  unknown.  Farms. 
Mills,  Water  Power,  and  Village  Property  for  Sale  by 
J.  L.  MOON,  Banker  and  Real  Estate  Broker, 

Scottsyille,  Virginia. 


FREE  HOMES 


At  the  rate  they  have  been  going  the 
Public  Domains  will  all  be  gone  in  5 
yean  Now  in  the  time  to  secure  as  Rich 

- -  I.an  l  ns  the  Sun  shines  on  at  $1  25  per 

acre.  What  better  could  be  icfc  for  Children?  Where  these  lands  are:  how  to 
itet  them. as  well  as  for  information  alxout  Homes  or  Employment  inallStates 
and  Tern  tones.  Send  lOCeutsand  recede  the  beautiful  En-rruvinra  a  1‘ictur- 
esque  Panorama  of  America.  Address  THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  Chicago,  I1L 


Pratt’s  Perfection  Road  Cart 

Is  beyond  a  doubt  the  best  cart 
made  lor  the  HorMHiiun,  Farmer  or  anyone  de¬ 
siring  a  ciirt  for  speeding:,  breaking  or  business 
purposes.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  write 
direct  to  the  mfrs.  for  circular  and  prices. 

A.  L.  PK  aTT  &  t().,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


4:7s  DO  to  <t9Sn  DO  a  I>lnntli  can  be  mado 
IO  ^OU.UU  working  for  U(1  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  io  the  business  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  townsand  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1000  Main  St.,  Richmond.  Va. 


AMPAIGN  SUPPLIES!! 

Badges,  Banners,  Flags,  Uniforms,  Everything, 
(let  our  price  before  you  buy.  Catalogue  free. 
THE  DOMESTIC  M’F’G  CO.,  Wallingford,  Ct. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


CAMPAIGN  BIOGRAPHIES 


Will  be  first  out.  BUST,  CUBA  PEST,  and  go 
like  wildfire.  Secure  territory  at  once  Adoress 

HUBBARD  BROTHERS.  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  or  Chicago. 


to  *8  a  day.  Samples  worth  81.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safetv  Hein  Holder  t’o..  Tinllv. 


COLD 

rioac. 


I.tvo  at  home  and  moke  moro  money  working  for  nr  thaa 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  VKKK.  Address,  Tkuk  it  Co..  Augusta.  Maine. 


WE  ARE  ORAZY  over  the  new  elegant  paper 
flower  “Hyacinth,”  so  all  the  ladies  say.  Full  print¬ 
ed  directions  1  5  cts.  postpaid  Flower  all  made  and 
directions  50cts.  C.  F.  LAD,  Abington,  Mass. 


9Qfl  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
Sample  Cards  for2c  Iiill  Piib.Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


COMFORT 

ON 

TWO  WHEELS 


BEEBE 

Cart  Co, 

RATINE, 

WTS. 


ORSE 

RAKE 

amp  Patterns. 


OVER  100,000  IM  USE. 


ITHACA  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Economical,  Strong,  and  Safe. 

ITHACA  BROADCAST  SOWER 

COMPLETE  iu  itself,  or  as  Attach ment  to  Hake. 

SUPERIOR  GOODS  at  Low  Prices. 


t&~ AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Address  the  Manufacturers.  (Mention  this  paper  ) 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


This 

Month 


^  AN  HONEST  KNIFE  FOR  FIFTY  CENTS. 

W  e  intend  that  you  shall  have  the  same  love  for  this  knife  as  for 
your  paper.  Cut  Is  exact  size  2  blades. 
Razor  steel,  tested  Warranted.  Compare 
with  any  75o.  knife  in  your  store!  Sample 
sent,  postpaid,  50e;  5  for  1 2  With  Ebony 
ljandle. brass  fin¬ 
ish.  60c;  6  for  §8. 
8-blade  Cattle 
knife,  $1;  Prun¬ 
ing, 75c;  Grafting 
25c :  Bud  d  ing,55c . 
S^udStkelGer- 
MAN  P  R  U  N  I  N  o 
Shears,  postp’d, 
$2  61-p  list  Free. 
Also  "How  to 
Use  a  Razor." 
Maher&  G-rosh 
80  S  Street, 
Toiedo.Ohit), 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  30,  1888. 

Last  Monday  the  Republican  agony  was 
over  in  Chicago.  The  Blaine  men  put  off  the 
final  decision  as  long  as  they  decently  could 
in  hopes  of  securing  a  unanimous  nomination 
for  their  candidate,  but  several  of  the  other 
candidates  resolved  to  hold  out  till  the  end. 
Of  these  the  strongest  was  Sherman,  and  the 
Blainites  finding  their  dearest  wishes  thwart¬ 
ed  by  the  Ohio  Senator,  knifed  him  in  revenge 
by  casting  their  votes  for  Harrison.  A  few  of 
them  began  to  support  him  on  the  first  ballot 
on  Monday — the  seventh— but  there  was  a 
regular  stampede  on  the  eighth,  when  he  was 
nominated.  Then,  of  course,  the  nomination 
was,  as  usual,  made  unanimous.  Here  are  the 
totals  for  all  the  candidates  during  the  eight 
ballots. 


Nominees. 


2  ■oS  2  .a©  2  2  « 

“si  o"S  Es  tjs  £“  £«  § 

Is  gffl  2=q  gn  wa  ► 

Ps  73  H  5s  Gs  CO  t/2 


Blaine .  35  33  35  42  48  40  15  5 

Harrison .  80  91  94  217  213  231  278  544 

Sherman . 229  249  244  235  224  244  231  118 

Depew .  89  99  91  —  —  —  —  — 

Gresham .  Ill  103  123  9R  87  91  91  59 

AlKer .  84  116  122  185  142  137  120  100 

Allison .  72  75  83  88  99  73  76  — 

Hawley .  13  —  —  —  •  —  —  —  — 

Phelps .  25  18  5  —  —  —  —  — 

Rusk .  25  20  16  —  —  —  —  — 

Fitler .  24  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

Lincoln .  8  2  2  1  —  —  2  — 

Intralls  .  28  16  -  -  —  —  —  — 

McKinley .  2  2  8  11  14  12  16  4 

Miller .  —  —  2  —  —  — *  —  — 

Foraker .  ___  1  —  l  1  — 

Douglass .  ___  i  —  l  1  — 

F.  D.  Grant .  _____  1  —  — 

C.  Hay  mon  d .  ______  1  — 


No  difficulty  was  found  in  selecting  the  candi¬ 
date  for  Vice-President.  Having  selected 
the  Presidential  standard-bearer  from  one 
“doubtful”  State,  it  was  only  right  to  choose 
his  lieutenant  from  another,  so  the  choice  fell 
on  Levi  P.  Morton  of  New  York.  Both  nom¬ 
inations  are  considered  strong,  and  likely  to 
unite  the  party  where  disputes  have  existed. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Mugwumps,  how¬ 
ever,  especially  the  “tariff  reform”  section  are 
likely  to  vote  with  the  Democrats.  All  the 
Mugwump  papers  we  have  seen,  including  the 
New  York  Times,  Evening  Post,  Commercial 
Advertiser,  Boston  Herald,  Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican,  etc.,  are  more  Mugwumpish  than  ever. 

. The  most  terrible  and  disastrous  flood 

that,  so  far  as  known,  has  ever  visited  the 
New  World  has  been  raging  along  the 
Mexican  Central  Railroad.  Very  heavy  rains 
have  flooded  the  valley  for  a  distance  of  200 
miles  and  a  width  varying  from  two  to  10 
miles.  In  the  single  town  of  Leon  1,500  peo¬ 
ple  have  perished  and  over  1,000  dead  bodies 
have  been  recovered.  The  rushing  waters 
crumbled  the  adobe  buildings  and  many  are 
still  buried  beneath  the  ruins.  The  loss  of 
human  life  in  the  entire  region  of  the  flood 
must  be  apalliug;  while  the  losses  of  live  stock, 
farm  crops,  improvements  of  all  kind  and,  in¬ 
deed, all  sorts  of  property  must  be  enormous.. . . 
Snow  fell  at  Ellswo'-tb,  Pierce  Co.,  Wis.,  on 

June  26  . The  patents  of  the  American 

invention  known  as  the  cyclone  pulverizer 
were  purchased  in  Loudon  on  Saturday  for 
France,  Italy  and  Belgium  for  $200,000.  The 
sellers  were  Erastus  Wiman,  of  this  city,  and 
his  associates,  and  the  purchaser  was  Gustave 

Drolet,  representing  a  French  syndicate . 

After  the  most  exciting  local-option  fight 
ever  known  in  Missouri,  the  Prohibitionists  of 
Independence,  the  county-seat  of  Jackson 
County  and  the  oldest  town  in  Missouri,  won 
a  great  victory  Wednesday,  carrying  the 
election  by  over  two  hundred  majority,  and 
ending  the  sale  of  liquor  for  four  years.  Kan¬ 
sas  City  is  the  biggest  town  in  the  county . 

_ The  Cherokee  Legislature  met  in  extra 

session  at  Talequah,  Monday,  to  consider  the 
lease  of  the  Cherokee  Strip,  a  body  of  laud  em¬ 
bracing  6,000,000  acres,  which  was  leased  to  a 
cattle  firm  for  $100,000  yearly.  The  land  will 
probably  be  leased  for  a  term  of  years  for 
$150,000,  several  parties  being  anxious  to  se¬ 
cure  it. .  The  Chickasaw  trouble  with  the  cat¬ 
tle  king  leaseholders  is  in  a  fair  way  of  set¬ 
tlement .  The  President  was  officially 

notified  Tuesday  of  his  nomination,  and  the 
“Old  Roman”  was  officially  notified  of  his 
nomination  for  Vice-President  on  Thursday. 

Good  speeches  from  both  .  Mrs.  Folsom, 

mother  of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  arrived  here  from 
Europe  Tuesday.  On  landing  she  was  met  by 
her  daughter  who  had  come  on  from  Washing¬ 
ton  for  the  purpose.  Both  went  to  the  National 

Capital  on  Wednesday . The  sixth  annual* 

meeting  of  the  Travelers’  (Drummers)  Protect¬ 
ive  Association  was  opened  Tuesday  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  with  a  reception  in  the  afternoon  and 
speeches  by  prominent  citizens.  The  president 

reported  a  membership  of  18,000  . The 

heaviest  rainfall  ever  known  about  Nelson, 
Nebraska,  occurred  on  June  26.  Nuckolls 
County  will  lose  $10,000.  The  Burlington  and 
Missouri  bridge  was  damaged  so  badly  as  to 


render  it  unsafe . The  suit  of  General 

Adam  Badeau  vs.  Mrs.  Julia  D.  Grant  has  been 
put  over  to  the  October  term  of  court  here  ... 

. . .  .Neither  in  Mexico  nor  in  the  United  States 
do  the  voters  select  their  President  directly, 
but  in  both  Republics  their  verdict  is  decisive. 
The  electors  chosen  this  week  in  Mexico  are 
reported  to  be  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of 
President  Diaz,  who,  in  spite  of  seven  solemn 
declarations  against  re-election,  has  “yielded 
to  pressure”  and  will  serve  another  term.  The 
Constitution  was  so  amended  last  year  as  to 

make  re-election  lawful . It  was  thought 

that  that  Burlington  strike  was  over;  but  it 
appears  it  isn’t  A  large  meeting  of  rail¬ 
way  engineers  and  firemen,  representing  all 
the  branches  of  both  Brotherhoods,  was  held 
here  Tuesday,  and  the  proceedings  show  that 
the  strike  is  not  only  still  “on,”  but  that  the 
strikers  and  their  supporters  are  fatuous 
enough  to  hope  for  success  at  this  late  day. 
Nothing  was  said  about  “stopping  every 
wheel”  in  the  country ;  but  a  voluntary  sub¬ 
scription  was  arranged  to  support  the  strikers 
until  October,  when  it  is  hoped  to  unite  all  the 
railway  employes  in  the  country  in  one  big 
organization.  W hen  that  is  done,  will  the  talk 

of  “stopping  every  wheel”  be  renewed  ? . 

The  new  Governor-General  of  Canada  has 
made  a  pleasant  impression  on  Ottawa  people. 
Lord  Stanley’s  manner  is  frank  and  genial 
with  sufficient  dignity  to  give  him  due  impor¬ 
tance.  And  Lady  Stanley  finds  favor  with 
the  women  of  the  Canadian  capital,  who  pro¬ 
nounce  her  “perfectly  charming” . There 

is  no  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River  below 
St  Louis,  but  there  will  soon  be  one  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  the  United  States  Senate  has  re¬ 
cently  passed  a  bill  authorizing  another  at 

Natchez  . James  E.  Ward  &  Co.,  agents 

of  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  have  bought  the  steamships  and  all 
business  of  the  Alexandre  line,  long  in  opera¬ 
tion  between  New  York,  Havana  and  Mexi¬ 
can  ports . 

Mitchael  Herbert,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  is  betrothed  to  Miss  Belle  Wilson, 
sister  of  Mrs.  Ogden  Goelet,  of  New  York  . . . 

. . . .President  Cleveland  and  Secretaries  Vilas 
and  Bayard  attended  the  commencement  ex¬ 
ercises  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  Char¬ 
lottesville,  the  other  day . William  H. 

Barnum  of  Connecticut  has  been  elected  per¬ 
manent  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee;  I.  P.  Seerinof  Indiana,  Secretary, 
E.  B.  Dickinson  of  New  York  Assistant-Sec¬ 
retary,  and  Charles  J.  Canda  of  Yew  York, 

Treasurer  . Five  distinguished  achaeolo- 

gists  sailed  from  New  York  last  week  with 
ample  funds,  bound  for  Babylonia,  where  they 
are  to  undertake  excavations  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  some  accurate  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  region,  which  was  the  seat  of  one  of 

the  earliest  civilizations . A  man  who 

borrowed  an  umbrella  and  did  not  return  it 
has  been  sentenced  to  jail  for  one  year,  at 

Hamilton,  Can . It  is  reported  that  Miss 

Endicott  has  acquiesced  in  her  parents’  object¬ 
ion  to  her  marriage  with  “Joe”  Chamberlain, 
so  the  engagement  is  “off.” . 

Senator  Blair  has  introduced  in  the  Senate 
a  bill  creating  a  Pure  Food  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  preventing 
the  sale,  manufacture  or  transportation  of 
adulterated  articles  of  food,  drink  and  drugs. 

. The  bill  classifying  the  public  lauds 

and  providing  for  their  disposal  to  actual  set-' 
tiers,  and  repealing  the  pre-emption  and  tim¬ 
ber  culture  laws,  passed  the  House  Thursday, 
with  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Holman 
retaining  in  the  Government  title  to  coal 
mines  found  in  such  lands,  but  allowing  entry- 
men  to  mine  coal  until  Congress  takes  further 

action . Senator  Chandler,  ex-Secretary 

of  the  Navy,  and  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  has  introduced 
a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  by  contract 
of  20  gunboats  or  cruisers,  none  of  which  are 
to  exceed  1,700  tons  displacement  nor  to  cost 
more  than  $500,000,  including  any  premium 
that  may  be  paid  for  increased  speed  and  ex¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  armament.  At  least  two 
vessels  to  be  built  of  each  type  adopted  by  the 
Navy  Department  are  to  be  wholly  of  steel  or 
with  steel  frames.  All  parts  of  the  vessels 
are  to  be  of  domestic  manufacture.  The  bill 
appropriates  $3,0000,000  toward  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  vessels  and  $3,000,000  for  their 
armament.  These  are  in  addition  to  all  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned; . 

Women  have  long  been  eligible  to  appoint¬ 
ment  upon  school  boards  by  the  laws  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  but  it  is  only  within  a  month  that  any 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  those  laws  in 
Chicago.  A  few  days  ago  a  woman  was 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  upon  the  Cook  County 
board,  and  now  an  active  effort  is  being 
made  to  have  the  sex  properly  represented 
on  the  far  more  important  school  board  of 

the  city . The  following  State  ticket  was 

nominated  by  the  New  York  Prohibitionists 
at  Syracuse,  Wednesday:  Governor,  W.  M. 
Jones  of  Rochester  ;  Lieutenant-governor, 
George  B.  Powell  of  Columbia  County;  Judge 


of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Charles  W.  Stevens 

of  Hornellsville . Sidney  Howard  Gay, 

author,  journalist,  and  abolitionist,  died  at 
West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  Mon¬ 
day  evening .  Civil  Service  reform  gets 

no  aid  and  comfort  from  the  recent  decision 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  con¬ 
firming  the  Supreme  Court’s  declaration 
that  the  Civil  Service  laws  are  unconsti¬ 
tutional  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the 

Department  of  Public  Works . 

Yale  has  conferred  the  degree  of  M.A.  upon 
Samuel  L.  Clements,  who  is  known  to  fame 

as  “Mark  Twain.” . Gen. 

Ben.  Butler  has  been  made  anL.L.D.  by  Dart¬ 
mouth  College . Mr.  Thomson  was  elected 

last  Wednesday  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  had  previously 
been  Second  Vice-President.  Mr.  Thomson 
is  one  of  the  roost  thoroughly  equipped  rail¬ 
road  men  in  the  country,  and  he  has  risen 
through  every  grade  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time 

General  Manager .  Burgess,  the  builder 

of  winning  yachts,  has  been  made  an  M.A.  by 

Harvard . Susan  B.  Anthony  announces 

that  she  is  willing  to  retire  from  active  work 
as  a  Woman  Suffragist  in  favor  of  some 

one  younger . Thomas  A.  Edison,  the 

inventor,  will  send  to  each  crowned  head  of 

Europe  a  phonograph . Dr.  J.  Leland 

Miller,  of  Sheffield,  Mass.,  has  given  $40,000  to 
Williams  College  to  found  a  Professorship  of 
American  History,  Literature  and  Elo¬ 
quence . 

Secretary  Fairchild  has  addressed  to  President 
George  William  Curtis  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  a  reply  to  the  charges 
made  against  him  in  the  recent  NewYork  Cus¬ 
tom-house  investigations.  He  was  accused  of 
removing  competent  men  without  cause,  of 
keeping  in  office  incompetent  men  and  com¬ 
mitting  other  irregularities.  He  considers 
himself  greatly  wronged  . Central  Illi¬ 

nois  was  visited  by  heavy  rains  and  floods  on 
Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday  which  had  not 
been  equaled  since  1875.  Over  10,000  acres  of 
corn  were  under  water  in  Douglas  County 
alone.  Disastrous  accounts  come  from  Tusco¬ 
la,  Bloomington,  Hillsboro,  Irving,  Witt,  No- 
komis,  Tolona,  Urbana.  Monticello  and  other 
places . Charles  Gross,  a  resident  of  Pul¬ 

aski  County,  Mo.,  was  dragged  from  his  bed 
last  Saturday  night  by  a  band  of  masked  night- 
riders  and  beaten  to  death.  The  cause  assigned 
for  the  murder  is  that  he  had  told  the  secrets  of 
“The  Agricultural  Wheel.”  A  number  of  ar¬ 
rests  have  been  made,  but  unless  one  of  the 
band  makes  a  confession,  it  will  be  impossible 

to  punish  the  murderers. ... _ The  last  relic 

of  slavery  on  Long  Island,  in  the  person  of 
Harry  Miller,  aged  91,  was  Duried  Wednesday. 
Miller  had  been  in  the  Birdsall  family  since 
his  birth,  refusing  to  leave  when  emancipated 
in  1818  together  with  the  other  slaves  in  New 

York  State . . 

•  ♦  ■■  ■  . - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  30,  1888. 
Last  Monday  the  Gladstone-Morley  attack 
on  the  Conservative  policy  in  Ireland  was 
made  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Morley  moving  to 
censure  the  Government  for  its  administration 
of  the  Irish  Crimes  Act,  as  calculated  to  un¬ 
dermine  respect  for  the  law,  estrange  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ireland  an<J  prove  injurous  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  empire.  He  accused  Mr.  Balfour 
of  refusing  to  give  information  as  to  how  the 
Coercion  Act  operated;  of  grave  inaccuracy 
in  statements  regarding  prosecutions ;  of  injus¬ 
tice  toward  prisoners  both  before  trial  and  af¬ 
ter  conviction,  and  of  baulking  their  appeals 
and  allowing  them  to  be  maltreated  under 
prison  rules.  After  a  protracted  debate  dur¬ 
ing  which  able  speeches  were  made  on  both 
sides,  the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
366  to  273 — a  majority  of  93  in  favor  of  the 
Government.  It  would  only  be  90  were  it  not 
that  three  Irish  members  of  Parliament  are 

now  in  jail  under  the  Crimes  Act . 

The  new  German  Emperor  has  within  the 
week  delivered  two  speeches,  one  on  opening 
the  German  Reichstag  as  German  Emperor, 
the  other  on  opening  the  Prussian  Landtag  as 
King  of  Prussia.  In  the  former  the  Emperor 
declared  that  in  the  field  of  foreign  politics 
he  was  resolved  to  maintain  peace  with  every¬ 
one  so  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power.  He  said  that 
he  wished  to  maintain  the  army  as  a  security 
of  peace,  but  that  Germany  needed  no  new 
military  renown  and  that  it  was  far  from  his 
mind  to  employ  the  army  in  offensive  war. 
He  made  special  reference  to  the  alliance 
with  Austria  and  Italy,  in  which  he  declared 
he  saw  the  foundation  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  European  equilibrium, and  which  he  said 
would  permit  him  to  maintain  to  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  his  personal  friendship  with  the  Czar.  In 
domestic  affairs  he  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the 
leadiug  objects  of  his  policy  to  arrive  at  an 
equalization  of  unhealthy  social  contrasts  and 
to  strive  that  imperial  legislation  may  afford 
further  protection  to  the  working  people  in 
their  struggle  for  existence,  while  sternly  op¬ 
posing  efforts  to  undermine  public  order.  In 
his  address  to  the  Landtag  the  King  declared 
that  he  was  far  from  aiming  to  enlarge  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  that  he  would 
extend  protection  to  all  forms  of  religion. 
These  addresses  show  that  Bismarck’s  control 
over  the  affairs  of  Germany  is  still  complete, 
but  that  the  spirit  which  will  animate  the  new 
regime  is  rather  that  of  the  reign  of  William 

I.  than  that  of  Frederick  III . 

In  France,  the  Boulanger  boom  has  either 


collapsed  or  temporarily  disappeared.  The 
other  dav  the  General’s  great  friend  and  sup¬ 
porter  Deruldde,  chief  of  the  “party  of  re¬ 
venge,”  on  seeking  an  election  to  the  Assembly 
in  one  of  the  Departments,  was  badly  defeat¬ 
ed,  a  Bonapartist  heading  the  noil,  then  came 
an  Opportunist  with  Deruldde  last.  Since 
then  the  Boulangerists  have  been  quiet.  The 
accession  of  the  belligerent  young  German 
Emperor  to  the  throne  may  also  have  had 
some  effect  on  the  bellicose  vaporings  of  the 
party.  M.  de  Lesseps  has  issued  his  Pana¬ 
ma  loan.  The  whole  issue  consists  of  2.000.- 
000  bonds,  each  of  the  nominal  value  of  £16 
8s.,  the  total  amount  of  the  loan  being 
£28  000,000,  as  the  bonds  are  issued  for  alower 
amount  than  their  face  value.  By  latest  ad¬ 
vices  only  two  thirds  of  the  amount  has  been 
hitherto  taken,  although  it  is  said  a  syndicate 
of  capitalists  is  negotiating  for  the  remain¬ 
der.  The  Company,  according  to  hostile 
critics,  is  in  a  bad  fix.  With  this  loan  its  capi¬ 
tal  and  debts  will  amount  to  £90.000.000  or 
$450,000,000.  All  along  it  has  been  paying  in¬ 
terest  on  the  amount  of  its  loans,  and  as  it  has 
been  earning  nothing,  this  interest  has  come 
out  of  its  capital,  and  now  amounts  to  $20,000,- 
000  a  year.  De  Lesseps,  however,  insists  that 
everything  will  be  all  right,  and  that  the 

canal  will  be  open  within  two  years . 

A  white  Pasha  is  reported  to  have  a  large 
force  on  the  south  of  the  Soudan,  the  territory 
wrested  from  Egypt  bv  the  El  Malidi.  Most 
people  suppose  it  must  be  Stanley,  and  that  he 
and  his  people  are  therefore  all  right. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  30,  1888. 

The  pack  of  small  fruits  promises  to  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  light  this  year,  the  strawberry 

pack  of  this  State  being  especially  small . 

Crop  reports  from  along  the  line  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Pacific  Railroad  continue  favorable, 
and  present  indications  point  to  a  yield  at 

least  as  large  as  last  year’s  . Aberdeen, 

Scotland,  has  just  received  an  invoice  of 
wheat  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  it  is  thought 
that  a  regular  trade  in  wheat  is  likely  to  be 
established  between  the  La  Plata  River  and 

the  north  of  Scotland . There  are  over 

200  students  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 

College  . A  telegram  from  Havana, 

Cuba,  on  Wednesday,  says  the  cane  crop  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  favored  by  rainy  weather.  Other 
plants  as  a  rule  are  doing  well.  Total  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  at  Manzanilla  this  year,  118,162 
bags  and  374  hogsheads,  an  increase  of  about 
8,000  hogsheads,  equivalent  to  40,000  bags, 
over  the  previous  crop . Standard  mar¬ 

row  fat  peas  have  opened  unusually  high  in 
Baltimore  this  year,  and  cost  $1  25  to  $1  30 
per  pack.  It  is  thought  that  the  rains  now 
prevailing  there  may  help  the  late  crop,  but 
the  quality,  it  is  said,  will  be  inferior  to  that 

of  the  early  crop  . At  the  late  meeting 

of  the  American  Nurserymen  at  Detroit  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President. 
T.  A.  Sweet,  Danville,  N.  Y. ;  Vice-President, 
G.  J.  Carpenter,  Nebraska;  Secretary,  Chas. 
A.  Green,  Rochester,  N  Y. ;  Tre  surer,  A.  R. 
Whitney,  Frinklin  Grove,  Ill.  The  next  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  on  the  first  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  June,  1889 .  The  flour  mills  at 

Milwaukee  are  reported  to  be  running  to  their 
full  capacity,  and  are  understood  to  be  doing 
a  great  deal  on  foreign  orders.  The  current 
receipts  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee  are  not  far 

from  equal  to  those  at  Chicago  .  The 

Spanish  Cortes  or  Congress  rejected  last 
Thursday,  by  a  vote  of  134  to  36,  prosposals  to 
increase  the  duties  on  foreign  agricultural 

produce  and  cattle .  . 

The  Champion  Grain  Drill  works  of  Gere 
Platt  &  Johnson,  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  were 
burned,  on  the  night  of  June  19;  loss  said  to 

reach  $100,000 . The  potato  crop  in  the 

Island  of  Jersey  is  now  being  bought  as  it 
stands  at  the  rate  of  from  $300  to  $350  per 
acre ,  whilst,  in  exceptional  cases,  much  more 

is  paid . The  average  yield  of  wheat  in 

Russia  is  8%  bushels  per  acre,  the  cost  of 

which  is  placed  at  $5.25 . Exports  of 

Russian  wheat  from  January  to  May  were 
almost  double  those  of  the  same  time  last  year. 

.  The  Retail  Grocers’  Association  of 

Newark,  N.  J.,  has  decided  to  establish  a 
Peach  Exchange  and  to  purchase  no  more  of 
the  fruit  from  commission  merchants  of  New 
York  and  Newark.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
refusal  of  the  commission  merchants  to  allow 
dealers  to  have  baskets  without  the  payment 

of  10  cents  each .  The  rate  of  dressed 

beef  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  which  was 
reduced  from  65  to  46>£  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  on  Monday  was  further  reduced  to  40 
cents  on  Tuesday  by  the  Vanderbilt  lines.  All 
the  other  roads  in  the  Association  followed 

suit . The  air  during  the  weeK  has  been 

thick  with  rumors  concerning  cuts  in  grain 
and  provision  rates,  but  none  of  them  could 
be  fully  verified.  The  40  cents  cut  rate  on 
dressed  beef  applies  only  to  New  York  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Boston  rate  remaining  at  46^  cents. 

. . The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has 

net  assets  of  over  $40,000,  of  which  $25,000 
are  in  cash.  The  expenses  the  past  year  were 
over  $5,000  less  than  the  previous  year. 
Nearly  $3,000  were  given  for  premiums  at 
State  Fairs,  and  $2,300  were  spent  for  official 
tests . Less  than  50,000  Jerseys  have 

“Herbrand”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies. — Adv. 
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been  registered  in  the  United  States  alto¬ 
gether.  Very  likely  at  least  over  one- third  of 
these  have  died  or  gone  into  “  innocuous  de¬ 
suetude,”  so  that  there  are  hardly  30,000 
registered  Jerseys  in  all  the  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Union.  The  office  of  the  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  is  No.  1  Broadway,  this  city.  At  its 
20th  annual  meeting  the  other  day  the  Club 
voted  to  abolish,  the  office  of  Official  Tester, 
called  a  general  meeting  of  Jersey  breeders  for 
the  day  before  the  next  annual  meeting,  and 
fixed  $2  as  the  price  of  each  volume  of  the 

Herd  Register,  beginning  with  volume  24 . 

Since  January  1, 113  Oranges  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  United  States . So  far 

Pasteur’s  recipe  for  killing  the  Australian 
rabbits  with  chicken  cholera  has  failed.  The 
rabbits  inoculated  showed  no  signs  of  disease. 

. The  principal  amendments  made  by 

the  Senate  to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Bill  are  for  Orass  Experiment  Stations  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  $22,000;  expenses  of  Silk  Culture 
Stations,  $5,000;  sorghum  experiments,  $100,- 
000;  investigation  of  peach  yellows,  $10,000. 
Of  the  $590,000  for  Experiment  Stations  $5,000 
may  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  facilitating  the  work  of  the  Stations 
and  collecting  the  results.  The  appropriation 
of  $500,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
is  on  the  same  terms  as  last  year,  the  Palmer 
bill  being  dead.  An  appropriation  of  $15,000 
was  considered  enough  for  more  investiga¬ 
tions  into  hog  cholera.  The  House  must  con¬ 
cur  in  the  Senate  amendments,  and  then  the 
bill  will  go  to  the  President  who,  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  believed,  will  sign  it . 

Dehorner  Haaff  has  started  a  paper  in  Chicago 
called  “-The  Dehorner,”  with  the  motto,  “The 
horns  must  go.”  He  goes  in  strongly  for  pro¬ 
hibition  also . William  George,  pro¬ 

prietor  of  the  hotel  at  Spring  View,  Nebraska, 
died  in  terrible  agony  the  other  day.  On  June 
6  the  State  Vetei  inarian  shot  a  valuable  blood¬ 
ed  horse  George  had  owned,  because  it  was  af¬ 
flicted  with  glanders.  In  caring  for  it  George 
contracted  the  disease.  The  horse  snorted  and 
threw  the  poisonous  pus  over  his  head,  face, 
arms  and  hands.  Every  spot  of  flesh  it  touched 
developed  into  an  ulcer.  For  two  weeks  he 
suffered  untold  agony,  none  of  the  local  doc¬ 
tors  being  able  to  toll  the  character  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  until  the  arrival  of  the  State  Veterinar¬ 
ian.  Mr.  George’s  last  hours  were  spent  in 
the  most  terrible  contortions  and  sufferings, 
the  poison  having  secured  such  a  hold  on  his 
system  tnat  relief  was  an  impossibility.  This 

is  a  specimen  of  frequent  cases . 

Dr.  Jno.  Fleming,  Chief  Veterinarian  of  the 
English  Army,  has  recently  cured  “roaring"’ 
in  a  horse  by  an  operation  on  the  larynx.  Tms 
is  said  to  be  the  greatest  acnievement  and 
tbe  most  important  in  its  results  that  veter¬ 
inary  surgery  has  ever  been  able  to  boast  of. . 
Representative  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  charges 
that  when  the  Republicans  demand  the  re¬ 
peal  of  all  internal  taxation,  they  include 
the  tax  upon  oleomargarine,  which  tne 
last  Congress  imposed  for  the  protection  of 

the  farmers.  Is  this  thus? . A  Dairy 

Conference,  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  Y. 
Dairymen’s  Association  and  the  Charlton  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society,  will  be  held  at  Kirby 
Homestead,  in  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. , 
on  July  11  next,  at  1  p.  M.,  to  illustrate  but¬ 
ter-making.  All  persons  interested  in  the 

business  a^e  invited  to  attend . 

Jonathan  Periam  has  been  appointed  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  vice  Orange 

Judd,  resigned.  A  good  selection . A 

resolution  has  been  introduced  into  the  Loui¬ 
siana  Legislature,  at  Baton  Rouge,  instruct¬ 
ing  the  Attorney-General  to  bring  suit  against 
the  American  Cotton  Oil  Trust.  The  object 
of  the  suit  is  to  break  up  the  combination  and 
place  the  companies  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 
Xhe  resolution  sets  forth  that  the  Trust  is 
arbitrarily  fixing  the  price  of  agricultural 
products,  and  tnereby  injuring  farmers  and 
planters,  and  destroying  all  competition  by 
threatening  to  break  up  any  new  mills  which 
may  be  built  in  the  State.  A  bill  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  presented  to  the  House,  and 
will  probably  pass  both  that  and  the  senate 

. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Trustees 

of  Cornell  University,  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Entomol¬ 
ogy,  Horticulture  and  Veterinary  Science, 
were  united  under  the  head  of  the  “  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,”  and  Prof.  Roberts  was  elected 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture . 

It  is  said  that  a  Milk  Trust  is  to  be  attempted 
by  the  dairymen  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley, 
who  are  to  begin  by  advancing  prices  one- 

third  . T.  A.  Forbes,  State  Entomologist 

of  Illinois,  has  reported  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  that  the  so-called  “snout  beetles” 
or  “bill  bugs,”  hitherto  unknown  as  injurious 
insects,  are  damaging  corn  planted  on  newly 
drained  swamp  lauds  and  low  marsh  prairies. 
He  suggests  the  seeding  of  such  laud  to  other 
than  corn  crops  for  the  first  year  as  a  possible 

means  of  exterminating  the  pest . 

At  the  sale  of  Haggin’s  yearling  colts  in  this 
city  the  other  day,  King  Thomas,  bay  colt 
by  King  Ban,  out  of  Maud  Hampton  (brother 
of  King  Fox  and  Ban  Fox),  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Appleby  for  $38,000.  Senator  Hearst,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  also  bid  for  him,  and  next  day  got  him 
from  Appleby  for  $40,000 — the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  a  yearling  in  this  country  or 
any  other.  Sixty-four  yearlings  were  sold 
for  $113,275— an  average  of  $1,754  each . 


Weather  favorable  to  crops  in  Belgium.  In 
Holland,  somewhat  short.  Rye  especially 
complained  of  in  Germany,  being  stunted  and 
thin,  indicating  a  short  yield;  wheat  not  so 
unfavorable.  In  Austria,  wheat  in  fair 
promise,  rye  deficient.  In  Hungary,  all  grain 
more  or  less  deficient.  In  Southern  Russia, 
grain  crops  reported  favorably.  In  England, 
wheat  backward,  and  expected  to  fall  below 
an  average  yield. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Illinois 
states  that  there  has  been  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  past  week  in  the  condition  of 
crops  of  that  State.  The  crops  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  recent  copious  showers 
and  the  prevailing  high  temperature.  The 
condition  of  winter  wheat  in  the  central 
counties  gives  encouragement  for  about  an 
average  yield.  In  the  leading  winter  wheat 
counties  in  the  southern  division  of  the  State 
the  prospect  is  more  encouraging  than  last 
week,  owing  to  the  rains,  which  have  largely 
reduced  the  number  of  chinch  bugs  that  have 
so  seriously  threatened  the  crop.  Winter 
wheat  harvest  is  well  advanced  in  the  south¬ 
ern  counties,  and  considerable  cheat  is  present 
in  many  localities.  The  prospect  of  the  corn 
crop  is  better,  and  the  condition  is  nearly  up 
to  a  seasonable  average. 

The  first  official  crop  report  of  Colorado  is 
just  out,  and  it  shows  that  Alfalfa  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  crop,  being  represented  by  250,000  acres, 
while  corn  has  an  acreage  of  225,000  and  oats 
of  200,000. 

The  Northwest  has  had  a  period  of  ten  or 
twelve  days  of  extremely  hot,  forcing  weath¬ 
er.  This  came  at  a  time  when  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  needed,  and  coming  so  timely  and  when 
the  earth  was  filled  with  moisture,  has  made 
a  most  favorable  change  in  the  outlook. 
Nevertheless,  all  crops  are  still  backward. 
The  spring  wheat,  which  during  the  hot 
weather  of  last  week  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  ordeal,  has  picked  up  amazingly. 

The  harvest  line  is  now  steadily  and  slowly 
advancing  northward,  but  the  weather  has 
been  wet,  particularly  in  Southern  Illinois 
and  in  Missouri. 


Crop  reports  from  N.  J.  say  the  small 
fruit  crop  in  Sussex  County  is  a  total  failure 
this  year.  There  are  no  plums,  pears  or  ber¬ 
ries,  but  lots  of  peaches,  and  the  farmers  are 
expecting  a  big  revenue  from  this  source. 
The  growing  onion  crop  is  being  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  in  Warren  County  by  a  destructive 
worm.  Reports  have  been  received  to  the 
effect  that  the  large  fields  of  onions  near  Ox¬ 
ford  and  at  the  Great  Meadows  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed. 

Crop  prospect  for  corn  in  Eastern  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Illinois,  could 
not  look  better.  In  Western  Kansas,  where 
they  had  a  failure  last  year,  the  outlook  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  superb.  The  roads  are  muddy  in 
Colorado  and  good  corn  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  grown  without  irri¬ 
gation.  The  wheat  crop  is  much  improved  and 
the  grass  crop  is  something  wonderful.  Even 
the  high  hills  between  Kansas  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  green  with  grass. 

The  Cincinnati  Frice  Current  makes  the  to¬ 
tal  packing  of  hogs  at  the  West  during  the 
past  week  185,000,  against  210,000  the  preced¬ 
ing  week  and  165,000  for  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year.  The  total  since  March  1 — 
2,815,000,  against  2,825,000  same  time  last  year. 

Bradstreet’s  condensations  this  morning: 
No.  2  rod  wheat  closed  at  89c.  delivered,  or 
%c.  lower  on  the  week.  Corn  closed  at  54c. 
delivered,  a  decline  of  %c.  Oats  closed  at  35c. 
%  to  l^c.  higher  on  the  week.  At  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha  cattle  prices  tend 
downward  and  the  markets  are  dull.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  hogs  at  the  cities  last 
named,  with  lighter  offerings  but  no  mater¬ 
ial  change  in  prices.  The  week’s  rains  have 
furnished  an  excellent  planting  and  growing 
season  for  tobacco,  and  the  Kentucky  crop  is 
doing  well ,  except  in  the  burley  district,  where 
successive  delays  and  short  supply  of  plants 
have  reduced  the  planting  to  about  two-thirds 
of  contemplated  acreage. 

Arrivals  of  wool  at  the  seaboard  continue 
small.  Dealers  are  unwilling  to  make  as  large 
advances  as  in  former  years.  Leading  houses, 
indeed,  assert  that  prices  in  Ohio  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  States  are  not  less  than  2c.  higher  than 
Eastern  values  warrant  paying.  There  is  some 
activity  in  California,  and  a  good  deal  of  wool 
is  now  coming  east  from  that  state  and  Texas. 

The  attendance  of  buyers  at  the  London 
sales  is  large,  demaud  is  active  and  prices  are 
firm.  Choice  lots  sell  readily  at  full  values, 
but  the  offerings  on  the  whole  are  not  so  per¬ 
fect  as  at  the  last  series. 

At  Boston,  the  chief  wool  market,  current 
quotations  are  as  follows  in  comparison  with 


Ohio  & 
Ohio  & 


No.  l 


Penn.  X. 


J  uly  2, 

July  1, 

June  29. 

1886. 

1837. 

1888. 

.32®  33 

82@8S 

27@28 

,33@S4 

33  4  34 

28 46®  29 

!.  35 

34@85 

29@S0 

.  32 

32®  33 

26@27 

.  33 

36®  37 

30@32 

.  36 

88@40 

35 

,21@24 

23®27 

17@22 

All  desiring  employment  should  write  to  B 
F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1069  Main  St.,  Richmond, 
Va.  See  their  advertisement. — Adv. 


Cvqis  &  itViirlids. 


Saturday,  June  30, 1888, 

Mail  advices  in  regard  to  foreign  grain  crops  ! 
indicate  a  comparatively  short  wheat  crop  in  i 
France,  late  rains  having  given  some  relief,  j| 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  80,  1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Feed.-" Quoted  at  6246@V5c;  for  40  lbs,  spring  and 
winter;  SO  lbs.  at  6746®i*46c;  80  lbs  at  75@85c;  100  lbs. 
at  90c®  1  0246:  snarps  at  Si  U5®1 10;  and  rye  feed  at  95c 
@1 05;  screenings  at  65®85c, 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . 746  ?96  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  8)4  . 

Good  Ordinary .  8  15-16  9  1-16  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  7-16  9  9-16  . 

Low  Middling . 9  13-16  9  15-16  . 

Strict  Low  Middling...  10  1-16  10  3-16  . 

Middling . 1044  1096  . 

Good  Middling . 10  9-16  10  11-16  . 

Strict  Good  Middling..  10  13-16  10  15-16  . 

Middling  Fair . 11  3-16  11  5-16  . 

Fair . 11  13-16  11  15-16  . 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 7  7-16  |  Low  Middling  .  9  1-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 846  I  Middling .  9% 

Hay  and  Straw.— Supplies  are  large,  demand  fair, 
and  prices  without  essential  change.  Hav— Choice 
No  1,  9(l@95c:  No.  2,  75@80c:  Clover,  mixed,  65&75c; 
clover,  55®60c:  shipping,  60@65c.  Straw.— Long  rye, 
90A95c;  short  do,  75c;  oat,  45®50c. 

Hops.— The  trading  in  small  lots  at  previous  quota¬ 
tions.  N,  Y.  State  crop  of  1887,  best,  12®13c.  do 
medium.  10@llc;  do  common.  9@10c,  do  State  old.  1® 
6c;  Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1887,  8@llc;  do  1886,  8@6c; 
Germans,  crop  of  1887,  16®22c. 

Poultry.— Live.— Fowls,  near-by,  per  ft.  12c;  fowls, 
Western,  per  !b,  12c-  roosters,  per  ft,  6f»7c:  turkeys, 
per  ft  7®llc,  ducks,  western,  per  pair,  50@65c;  geese, 
western,  per  pair,  t0c@l  15;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb, 
20@26c. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  per  »,6@l0c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  12®1246c;  do  western,  5®12c:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz.  $2  75468;  do  dark,  per  doz,  SI  75@2; 
chickens,  Philadelphia  spring,  30®36c;  do  western  do, 
20@28c;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  16@20c;  do,  6@l0c. 

Game.— Golden  plover,  per  doz,  $1®  1 25;  grass  do,  75c 
@$1;  snipe,  small,  40c. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Strawberries,  Jersey,  per  qt,  6® 
18c;  do,  up-river,  7@15c;  huckleberries  per  quart  5@13c; 
gooseberries,  per  quart,  6i*8c:  Peaches,  per  crate,  50@ 
$2;  cherries,  per  lb,  3*15c;  watermelons,  per  100,  $10 
@20;  apples,  Southern,  per  bbl,  $1  50® 2  50;  plums,  per 
crate,  $1  50@1  75;  raspberries,  per  pint,  6@12e;  pears, 
per  box,  $1  50@2  50;  currants,  per  lb,  10c. 

Fruits  Dried— Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
69£®8c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated,  5)6@6%c; 
do  sliced,  new,  546®7c;  do  chopped,  2jy®344 c;  do  cores 
and  skins,  —talc;  Cherries -pitted,  17®21c;  Raspber 
ries— evaporated,  25@27e  do  sun-dried,  24@26c;  Black¬ 
berries,  79ic;  Huckleberries,  9®  10c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  firm  Fancy  hand  picked  quoted 
at  5Ji@6c  and  farmers’  grades  at  446®5c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.- Old.  per  bbl.  75c@$l  50;  old, 

Ser  sack.  75cffl$l  50,  Eastern  shore,  per  bbl,  $2@2  75; 

orth  Carolina,  per  bbl,  $2®3  Norfolk,  per  bbl,  $2® 
3;  Onions,  Maryland,  per  crate,  $3® 8  50  do  New  Or¬ 
leans.  per  bbl.  *3  ?5®4;  Cabbages,  Norfolk,  per  bbl. 
50cffl$l;  do,  Long  Island,  per  100,  $2  50@8:  string  beans, 
Norfolk,  per  crate,  40@75c:  beans,  Maryland,  per  bbl. 
$2  50®8;  tomatoes,  per  crate  50c®$l;  asparagus,  per 
doz  bunches,  $1®1  50;  do  common,  do  25@50;  Pease, 
green,  per  bag,  $1;  cucumbers  per  crate,  75c@$l  50. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.— Steady  and  In  fair 
demand.  Wnlte  Potatoes- Old,  25®50c;  Southern  New 
Rose,  choice,  $3  50@4;  do,  do,  medium  to  prime,  $2  50 
@8;  do  do,  culls,  $1  50® 2. 


Boston.— Native  strawberries  sell  well  at  20@30c  for 
fancy  fresh  picked  lots,  good  lots,  10@Po  gooseber¬ 
ries,  $3  50@$4  per  bu;  cherries,  12®  15c  per  lb;  Califor¬ 
nia  peaches,  $li®2  per  ease;  pears.  $4  25;  plums,  $l  37@ 
2  15;  watermelons.  $15(0125  per  100;  a  few  old  apples 
sell  at  $4  50  *5  50  per  bbl;  Dew  Southern  apples,  $3@4 
per  bbl;  potatoes,  old  lots  drag  at  40®60c  per  bushel; 
new  lots,  $2@8  per  bbl;  culls,  $1;  native  cabbages,  <5 
per  100,  cucumbers,  $3  per  100:  cress  3c.  per  bunch; 
cauliflower,  15@30c  each;  carrots,  4c  per  bunch:  string 
beans,  $1®1  25  per  crate;  asparagus,  75c  per  doz 
bunches;  eggplant,  $1  50«z3  per  doz;  garlic,  10c  per 
bunch;  horse  radish,  8c;  per  lb;  leek,  50®?5c  per  doz, 
lettuce,  40ut 50c  per  box,  mushrooms,  $1  per  lb;  green 
peas,  $1  25  per  bush;  parsley,  *l  75  per  bush;  long 
radishes,  40c  per  doz;  rhubarb,  lc.  per  lb  salsify,  75c 

Eer  doz;  spinach  10c  per  bu,  squash,  2c  per  lb;  hot 
ouse  tomatoes,  85c;  turnips,  *3  per  bbl;  Bermuda 
onions,  $2  per  crate,  native  do,  2c  per  bunch.  Beans. 
—Small  pea.  $2  S0@3  10  per  bu,  marrow  pea,  $2  75@2  80; 
screened,  $2  50@2  60.  seconds,  $2  10@2  40;  California 
pea,  $2  90® 8;  medium  beans,  $2@2  60;  yellow  eyes, 
$2  65®2  85;  red  kidney,  $1  90. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Fork.-  One-year  old  Mess, 
$14®14  25;  New  mess,  15015  25,  short  clear,  $16@18; 
Extra  Prime  mess,  $13  25:  prime  do,  S15@15  50;  and 
family  mess,  $15  50016  50.  Beef— Mess,  in  tierces, 
*12  50®16,  Extra  Mess,  In  barrels  $707  50;  Packet,  $8@ 
8  50;  per  bbl,  and  $11@U  50  In  tierces.  Plate.  $7  25® 

7  50;  Family  at  $9  50.  Beef  Hams.— $15  75@16  here  and 
at  the  West  $15.  Cut  Meats.  12  lb  average,  Bellies, 
79ic;  10  ft,  794®7J6c;  Pickled  Hams,  lloilj^c;  pickled 
Shoulders  7c.  Smoked  shoulders  at  791®8e;  do  Hams, 
at  12e.  Dressed  Hogs— City  heavy  to  light,  796®796c; 
pigs,  79*c.  Lard.  Western  steam,  $8  50;  July.  8.42® 

8  46c;  August,  8.42®8.46c;  September  S.46@3  51c:  Octo¬ 
ber,  8.44®8.46c;  refined  City  steam,  8e;  refined  Con¬ 
tinent,  quoted  at  8.45c;  So  American,  9.55c. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— $18  55®18  60per  bbl.  Lard.— 
At  $8  20  per  100  lbs.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose).  $7  50;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $6  00®6  25;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $7  95@8. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.- Beef.— City,  fami¬ 
ly  mess,  per  bbl.  $3  50@9:  do  do,  packets,  $7  50®8; 
smoked  beef,  12@13c;  beef  hams,  S16®17.  Pork.— 
Mess,  $16;  do,  prime  mess,  new,  $14  60;  do  family,  $17 
®li  50.  Hams,  smoked,  per  lb,  1246@1346c.  do,  S.  P., 
cured  In  tierces,  1044*iiHc:  (lo.do  do,  In  salt,  846® 9c; 
sides,  clear  ribbed,  smoked,  94*@10;  shoulders,  in  dry 
salt  and  fully  cured,  744c;  do,  do,  smoked,  7*6@794c; 
Shoulders,  pickle  cured,  746@794e;  dodo  smoked,  846 
@9c;  bellies  lu  pickle,  9@946c:  do  breakfast  bacon,  10® 
11c. Lard.— Firm;  Cilv  r*  fined,  $9@9  50;  do  steam, $8  87 
®9;  butchers’  loose,  $8  25@S  50. 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter— Creamery.- State,  best,  20® 
2046c;  Western,  best,  19)6c;  do  prime,  1846@19c;  do, 

good,  17@18c;  do  poor,  16@  1646c,  State  dairy— Haif- 
rkins,  tubs,  prime,  1846®19e;  do,  do,  fine,  17@18c; 
Welsh  tubs,  fine,  18®1846c;  do  good,  17@1746c;  West¬ 
ern-Imitation  creamery,  best,  17c;  do  fine.  1546® 
16)6c;  Western  dairy,  fine,  16c;  do,  fair,  15®1546c; 
do  do  poor,  14®i446c;  do,  factory,  best,  1546c;  do 
good,  15c  do,  poor,  I3®1446c. 

Cheese.— S'ate  factory,  fancy,  white,  944@946c;  do 
do  colored,  946@946c;  do  fair  and  good,  8)6®S9ie  do 
skims,  night  ml  k,  7)4®746c;  do  skims,  part,  594@7c; 
do,  poor,  2®4c;  Ohio  flat,  fine,  846®894c;  do  do,  good, 
8®84*c. 

Eggs.— Near-by,  fresh,  1646c;  Canadian  do,  per  doz, 
16c;  Western,  14>6®1594c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. -Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery  extra,  1846c;  Western  creamery,  extra  19c,  B.  C. 
and  N.  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory,  14@ 
1546c;  packing  butter,  ll®13c.  Eggs— Were  steady; 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  1646c;  W  estern  firsts,  16c.  Cheese 
steady;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream,  9®944c; 
Ohio  fiats,  choice,  844®846c;  do,  fair  to  prime,  746®8c. 

Boston.— Butter.— Western  creamery,  extras,  20c. 
per  lb,  extra  firsts,  19@194$c,  firsts,  17@18c;  northern 
extras,  21c;  eastern,  20®21c:  firsts,  l7@18c:  Now  York 
and  Vermont,  dairy  extras,  18@lS46c;  extra  firsts,  17® 
1746c;  firsts,  16c;  seconds.  15c;  imitation  creamery,  15@ 
18c;  Franklin  Co.,  Mass,  creamery, 21c;  do  dairy  extras, 
19@20c,  extra  firsts,  17®  18.  firsts,  16c;  seconds,  15c. 
Cheese.— Extra  full  cream  factory,  846894c.  per  ft; 
firsts,  7!6®8c;  seconds,  6@7c;  part  skims,  4@6c;  full 
skims,  2® 4c;  sage,  9c;  Ohio  flats.  8@846c.  Eggs.— East¬ 
ern,  17®I8c;  Vermont  extras,  l?)6@18c;  Canada  stock, 
17c;  Western,  l646®17J4e. 

Chicago,  llli— Butter.— Creamery,  15)6@19c,  dairy 
14)6®  18c.  Eggs.— Steady  at  14®14J6C. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  2  Milwaukee  at  about 
84)6c;  No.  2  Red.  quoted  nominal  at  88)6®8946c  deliv¬ 
ered,  8746c  elevator,  8844@8846c  free  on  board;  No.  2 
June,  8694c;  do  July.  8696®8696c:  do  August,  8796®8746c; 
do  September  8896@8946c;  do  October  8996@8994c;  do 
December,  91  11  16®92)4c;  do  May,  9c4i@964fcc.  Corn. 
—Ungraded  Mixed,  5394@5194c;  No.  2.,  5J@5446c.Mellv- 
ered;  No.  2  July,  54@@54HC;  do  for  August.  5496@5596c; 
do  for  September,  5546®56%e;  do  for  October,  56  3-16 
@57)6c;  do  November,  5546c.  Oats,— No.  3  3446c;  do 


Grand  Excursions  to  California. 

The  Burlington  Route  is  the  official  route  for 
the  teachers  bound  for  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Meeting  at  San  Francisco.  Join  the 
splendid  official  excursion  parties  from  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Brooklyn,  New  England 
Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  leaving  Chicago 
July  3d,  5th,  8th,  9th  and  10th.  Magnificent 
trains,  free  chair  cars,  Pullman  and  tourist 
sleepers,  etc.  The  public  entitled  to  one  fare 
for  this  occasion.  For  further  information, 
write  E.  J.  Swords,  317  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  H.  D.  Badgley,  306  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  or  address  P.  S.  Eustis,  G.  P. 
&  T.  A.,  C.,  B,,  &  Q.  R,  R.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  ‘Z7 9  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


EXTRA! 


FOR  THE  REST  OF  THE  YEAR. 


THE 


NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WORLD, 

The  largest  of  the  News  Weeklies  (con¬ 
taining  a  complete  Story  in  each  number) 
and  the 


R.  N.-Y., 


FROM  NOW  UNTIL  JAN.  1st,  1889, 

FOR  ONLY 

$1.00. 


Shoio  this  offer  to  your  friends . 


white,  89® 40c;  No.  2  35®3546c;  do  white,  4()®43c;  No. 
1  white,  43)6c;  Mixed  Western,  33@38c;  white  do  1U® 
46c;  No.  2  July  35®3594c;  do  August,  32c;  do  September, 
3196c;  white,  July,  4U)tc. 

Chicago,  Ills. — No,  2  spring  wheat  at  79®7946c;  No 
3  do  nominal;  No.  2  red  804>,c;  No.  2  corn,  4746c; 
No.  2  oats,  32c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Juno  30,  1838. 

Bkkvks.— Texans,  873  ft  average,  at  *3  10  per  100  lb; 
Missouri  steers,  1098  ft  at  $3  ,0.  Kentucky  do,  1068  lb  at 
$4  35;  do  1092  lb  at  $4  35;  State  do,  .090  lb  at  $4  50;  Ohio 
steers,  1433  lb  at  $5  90;  Kentucky  do,  U85  ft,  at  $4  70; 
do  1212  ft  at  $4  95;  do  181b  lb  at  $5;  do  1250  lb  at  $5  20; 
ludiana  do,  1365  lb  at  $5  25;  Texaus,  935  ft  at  $3  45;  do, 
985  1b,  at  $3  aU;  OHIO  do,  liOU  lb,  at  $4  25;  Kentucky  do, 
1225  lb  at  $4  80;  Western  do,  1083  lb,  at  <4  55,  do,  126b  lb 
at  $4  00;  Illinois  steers  1262  lb  at  $5  20:  do,  1334  lb,  at 
#5  tO,  do,  1403  lo  at  $6;  Chicago  steers,  1358  lb  average, 
at  $6  15  per  100  lb;  do,  1217  lb  at  $5  10;  do,  1206  lo  at  $5  05; 
do,  1260  lb,  at  $5;  Pennsylvania  do,  1076  lb,  at  $4  30; 
Texans,  1013  lb,  at  $4  20,  Pennsylvania  oxen,  1590  ft, 
at  $4  25;  nutive  steers  and  stags.  1030  lb,  at  $3  55;  West¬ 
ern  bulls,  1381  ft,  at  $3  50,  do  1251  lb  at  $2  80;  Chicago 
Steers,  1116  ft,  at  $4  45;  do  1124  lb,  at  $4  75;  do  1403  lb, 
at  $5  oU;  Texans,  930  ft,  at  $3.  stags,  bulls,  aud  cows, 
1105  ft,  at  $2  75;  Ohio  steers,  1402  lb,  at  $d  85;  do,  1301  ft, 
lb,  at  $5  55,  do,  1335  ft,  at  $5  45;  do,  1123  lb,  at  (4  65;  do, 
1087  lb,  at  $4  3746.  Chicago  do,  1115  1b  at  $4  50;  dry  cows, 
1175  1b,  at  $4  20;  Chicago  steers,  1034@1417  lb,at$3  90® 
5  05. 

Calves.— Buttermilk  calves,  156  lb  average,  at  $2  40 
per  10D  lb;  do,  195  lb,  at  $3;  mixed  do,  125  lb  at  *3  50;  do 
do,  120  lb,  at  $4  50;  Veals.  14 1  lb  at  *6;  Buttermilk 
calves,  158  ft,  at  $2  50;  do,  178  lb  at  $2  b5;  do,  140  ft,  at 
$3;  mixed  do,  170  ft,  at  $4,  ted  do,  239  ft,  at  $4  50;  veals, 
158tt,at$5  50;  Buttermilk  calves,  212  lb  at  246c;  veals, 
134  lb  at  5c. 

sheep  and  Lambs.— Ohio  Sheep,  76  lb  average,  at  $4  25 
per  100  lb;  do,  791b,  at  $4  40;  do  18  lb,  at  $4  60;  W  est  Vir¬ 
ginia  lambs,  601b,  at  $7.  do,  6146  lb,  at  $3  25;  Ohio  Sheep, 
69  1b,  at  *3  25;  do,  74  lb,  at  $3  50,  do,  86  ft,  at  *5:  Vir¬ 
ginia  lambs,  58  lb,  at  *6  90;  West  Virginia  Sheep,  125  ft, 
at  $4  50;  do,  loO  ft,  at  <4  00,  KentucKy  do,  97  ft,  at  $5; 
Kentucky  Lambs,  58  lb,  at  $5  25;  do,  61  lb,  at  $6  50,  do, 
60  lb  at  $7;  West  Vlrgiua  do,  61  lb,  at  $7;  cliio  sneep, 
92  lb,  at  $5  15;  Kentucky  Lambs,  57  ft,  at  *0  50,  Vir¬ 
ginia  do,  59  ft,  at  $6  oU,  Kentucky  Sheep,  66  lb  at  34^0 
per  ft;  Texas  sheep,  78  ft,  at  $4;  Western  do,  100  lb,  at 
$4  50;  do,  94  lb,  at  $5;  State  Lambs,  47  ft,  at  $6;  Ken¬ 
tucky  do,  60  lb,  at  $7  50,  mixed  Western  and  Ohio 
Sheep,  87  1b,  at  $4  75;  Ohio  do,  109  lb,  at  $5  40;  Western 
do,  84  lb,  at  4940.  per  lb. 

Hogs.— Common  to  fair  Western  hogs  sold  at  $5  50® 
5  80  per  100  lb.  Good  Ohio  hogs  would  probably  brlDg 
$5  90  qj  more. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
June  30,  1888. 

M.  A.  C.-S.  H.  C.-G.  W.  S.-D.  E.  S— H.  C.  R— J.  Y. 
-H.  F.  D.— B.  H.  A, — W.  H.C.-L.  C.  H.-A.B.-J.  G.  G. 
—A.  H.-C.  A.  G.-M.  A.  B— thanks-J.  B.  K.-C.  A.  D. 
-C.  L.  M.-A.  E.  M.  C.—  E.  L.  T — A.  L.  J.-P.  P.-C.  S. 
-G.  W.  K.-E.  T.-P.  M.  A.-H.  T.  F.-W.  N.A.-J.  A. 
F.— T.  V.  M.-E.  D.-F.  D.  C.-H.  A.  B.  &  Co,-G.  C.  H.- 
W.  F,  B.-A.  C.  G.-H.  M.  E.-  P.  H.  J,-F.  L.  K.-J.  M. 
C.— H.  H.  L.— A.  S.  D.  T.-C.  H.  G.— A.  L.  C.— H.  W.  V. 

-J.  L.  B.-A.  C.  B. - L.  L.  C.— G.  E.  M.-E.  S.  G.-R.  & 

H.-J.  M.  R. 
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THE  KUBaL  HEW-VORKES. 


JULY  7 


GRAND  JUBILEE.  IQO  days  *  nights 


CELEBRATING  THE 


lOOth  ANNIVERSARY HISETTLEMENTSCINCIN'H' ATI, 

The  OHIO  VALLEY  amthe  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY. 


ART-SCIENCE-INDUSTRY. 


MONSTER  NEW  BUILDINGS, 

in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
within  ten  minutes’  ride  of 
all  hotels  and  stations. 

GOVERNMENT  EXHIBIT 

of  Treasures  from  the  War, 
Navy  and  other  Departments, 
the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
National  Museum  and  Fish 
Commission. 


All  Buildings  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  innumera¬ 
ble  Electrical  and  Gas  Jets. 
Wonderful  display  of 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING, 

AN  ART  DEPARTMENT 

of  the  iinest  collection  of 
Paintings  and  Sculpture 


ever  made  in  America,  val¬ 
ued  at  $1,000,000. 

Horticultural  Ilall  of  un¬ 
equalled  beauty. 

PIONEER  RELICS 

from  all  parts  of  the  North¬ 
west.  The  great 

MUSIC  HALL, 

devoted  to  Music,  Spectacles 


and  Performances. 


MACHINERY  HALL, 

1,500  Feet  in  Length, 
through  which  will  ply  gon¬ 
dolas  from  Venice. 

EDUCATIONAL, 

and  numerous  other  De¬ 
partments  perfectly  ar¬ 
ranged. 


fox  t\ )t  |)xnmg. 


TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

The  political  battle  is  now  fairly  opened. 
The  nominations  have  been  made  and  the 
various  platforms  are  before  us.  Now  we 
can  start  out  and  study  the  subject  fairly. 
The  way  I  propose  to  go  at  it  is  this.  1.  Study 
carefully  the  platforms  of  the  three  parties. 
These  platforms  are  supposed  to  be  statements 
of  party  principles.  Suppose  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  should  say  that  during  the  next 
year  it  proposes  to  advocate  level  culture  of 
corn  and  potatoes,  early  cutting  of  grass, 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  economy 
and  simplicity  in  dress  and  food,  justice  for 
the  poor  and  punishment  for  all  frauds  aud 
many  other  things  that  it  considers  right  aud 
proper.  That  statement  would  be  its  plat¬ 
form  aud  the  people  who  proposed  to  take  it 
would  have  to  look  to  this  statement  for  their 
reasons  for  taking  it.  So  with  these  party 
platforms — the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  see  what 
the  parties  offer  to  do. 

2.  Investigate  the  histozy  of  each  party 
and  candidate,  and  use  the  very  best  of  our 
common  sense  in  deciding  which  of  these 
promises  are  soundest.  It  is  never  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  take  what  we  hear  for  granted,  just 
because  somebody  who  ought  to  know  tells  us 
about  it.  A  promise  is  all  very  well  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  we-  know  there  are  promises  and 
promises.  By  way  of  illustration  ;  it  might 
be  that  some  other  paper  proposed  to  do  all 
that  the  Rural  offered  to  do.  How  should  a 
man  tell  which  oue  would  come  nearest  to 
the  point?  There  would  be  no  way  but  to  get 
acquainted  with  both  papers  and  find  out 
what  they  had  done  aud  how  well  they  had 
treated  their  subscribers.  Great  parties  do 
uot  change  very  much.  They  improve  aud 
grow  in  their  ideas  as  older  men  give  u^the 
leadership  to  younger  men,  but  it  is  pretty 
safe  to  say  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  future 
history  of  a  party  can  be  judged  pretty  well 
by  its  past  history.  It  is  something  like  a 
man’s  private  history.  If  we  know  that  he 
has  beeu  found  on  a  certain  side  of  a  question 
at  some  time  of  life,  and  has  not  changed  his 
mind,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  be  will  be  found 
there  whbn  the  question  comes  up  aguin.  And 


so  with  political  parties.  The  history  of  this 
country  is  before  us  and  we  can  check  off  a 
good  many  of  these  political  promises  by  the 
records.  While  I  have  always  considered  the 
principles  of  a  party  of  more  importance  than 
the  candidate,  I  always  like  to  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  men.  Every  young  man 
is  drawn  towards  a  self-made  man.  He  can’t 
resist  this  attraction  because,  whenever  a  man 
works  himself  up  to  a  place  where  he  is  looked 
upon  as  fit  to  do  the  will  of  the  people,  he  is  a 
living  illustration  of  a  great  truth  that  has 
helped  to  make  this  country  what  it  is.  Every 
American  boy  has  a  chance  to  be  President 
some  day. 

So  we  will  get  ready  for  voting  by  finding 
what  the  different  parties  propose  to  do  for  us, 
and  what  reasons  we  ■  can  find  for  supposing 
they  mean  what  they  say.  Then  we  will  see 
what  sort  of  men  they  choose  to  represent 
them  and  make  use  of  our  common  sense  in 
deciding  which  side  we  can  honestly  fight  for. 
I  am  going  to  try  and  be  just  as  fair  as  I  can 
be  in  this  discussion,  and  if  I  fail  to  do  either 
side  justice,  why  I  want  to  make  it  right. 
People  must  read  the  platforms  and  speeches 
and  messages  for  themselves,  I  give  here  my 
own  conception  of  their  meanings.  Perhaps 
I  am  prejudiced  and  can’t  state  things  fairly 
— I  hope  not,  however, 

DEMOCRACY. 

The  Democrats  being  the  party  in  power 
are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  position  is  like  that  of  a  man  who 
has  had  charge  of  a  business  for  a  term  of 
years.  He  wants  to  keep  in  his  place,  so  he 
comes  to  those  who  hire  him  aud  says  that  ho 
knows  he  can  do  the  work  better  and  cheaper 
than  anybody  else  can,  and  therefore  ought, 
as  a  matter  of  business,  to  be  reappointed. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  what  he  has  done,  how 
much  he  has  saved,  how  houest  he  has  been 
and  what  be  proposes  to  do  if  he  is  kept  in  his 
place.  The  Democrats  do  this.  They  are  not 
very  plain  m  some  of  their  statements,  but  we 
can  get  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  they  mean. 
They  want  everybody  to  step  up  and  investi¬ 
gate  their  work.  They  claim  to  have  saved 
the  people  100,000,000  acres  of  land  which  the 
Republicans  were  allowing  corporations  and 
monopolies  to  capture.  They  also  say  they  have 
paid  out  more  money  for  pensions  to  old  sol¬ 
diers  aud  sailors  than  was  ever  paid  before 


during  an  equal  period.  They  claim  to  have 
kept  the  peace  with  all  foreign  nations  at  no 
great  cost  to  our  owu  people  and  to  have  ex¬ 
cluded  the  Chinese  effectually,  though  this, 
they  say,  has  been  hindered  by  the  Republi¬ 
cans.  They  are  sure  that  President  Cleve¬ 
land  has  maintained  an  honest  Civil  Service — 
mainly  by  his  own  example.  The  Democrats 
claim  that  they  have  guarded  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  all  the  people  and  protected  all, 
without  regard  to  race  or  color.  The  main 
point  of  interest  this  year  is  the  standing  of 
the  parties  on  tho  tariff  question.  On  this 
point  the  Democrats  are  not  as  clear  as  I  wish 
they  were.  I  can’t  tell  exactly  what  they  do 
mean  as  they  indorse  President  Cleveland’s 
message  aud  also  the  Mills  Bill  which  docu¬ 
ments  differ  in  some  point*.  As  I  understand 
it,  they  are  afraid  of  tho  surplus  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  because  they  think  all  that  money 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and 
also  makes  a  good  mark  for  public  thieves. 
They  want  to  reduce  public  expenses  and  to 
cut  off  all  unnecessary  taxes.  They  think  this 
can  be  done  by  cutting  down  the  tariff  on  cer¬ 
tain  articles.  This  they  say  will  reduce  the  sur¬ 
plus  because  there  will  be  less  money  comiug  in, 
while  goods  will  be  cheaper  and  consequently 
living  will  notcostso  much.  Trusts,  combina¬ 
tions  aud  monopolies  of  all  kinds,  they  say, 
are  made  possible  by  a  high  tariff  because 
such  a  tariff  shuts  out  all  competition  with 
other  countries  and  enables  manufacturers  to 
set  about  any  price  they  like  on  their  goods. 
The  Democrats  would  start,  as  I  understand 
what  they  say,  with  raw  materials  like  wool, 
lumber,  salt,  sugar,  vegetables,  etc.  These 
they  would  let  in  free  of  duty.  This  step,  they 
say,  would  enable  the  manufacturers  to  make 
cheaper  goods  because  the  materials  of  which 
the  goods  are  made  would  cost  less.  Then,  they 
say,  the  manufacturer  would  have  to  sell  his 
goods  for  less  aud  all  would  be  satisfied.  The 
Democrats  are  careful  to  say  that  nobody 
wants  absolute  Free  Trade.  They  say  they 
want  to  revise  the  tariff,  but  they  don’t  tell  us 
where  they  propose  to  stop,  which  is  surely 
quite  an  important  point.  This  seems  to  me 
like  the  weakest  point  in  the  platform.  When 
people  go  into  a  new  business  they  want  to 
know  how  far  they  are  going — what  tho  stop¬ 
ping  point  is  going  to  be.  I  wish  the  Demo¬ 
crats  had  been  more  specific  on  this  point  aud 
stated  just  w  here  they  would  stop.  There  is 


nothing  liko  kuowing  justexactly  what  we  are 
going  to  do. 

REPUBLICANISM. 

The  Republicans  are  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  used  to  be  in  a  place  of  trust.  His 
employer  gave  another  man  a  trial  to  see  if  he 
couldn’t  get  better  work.  Now,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  man’s  trial,  the  first  man  comes 
back  and  proposes  to  show  that  the  second 
man  is  injuring  the  business  aud  that  the  first 
man  ought  to  have  the  place  again  because 
his  plans  are  better  and  his  general  idea  of 
business  far  ahead  of  the  second  man’s  Then 
he  proceeds  to  show  where  he  thinks  the 
second  man  has  made  mistakes  or  gone  wrong 
aud  where  he  could  beat  such  a  record.  As  it 
is  a  pretty  important  thing  for  him,  ho  makes 
his  statement  just  as  strong  as  he  can.  He 
gees  on  the  principle  that  the  owners  of  the 
business— the  people— will  select  the  man  who 
can  do  the  most  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  business.  Of  course  this  first  man  has  to 
admit  that  a  good  many  of  his  clerks  were  not 
what  they  should  have  been.  He  says  he  has 
discharged  all  the  rascals  and  hired  a  new  set 
all  through.  Then  ho  says  that  the  second 
man  has  simply  carried  out  the  business  as  he 
planned  it,  and  that  the  second  man’s  success 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  started  things.  But 
my  space  is  pretty  well  used  up  and  I  must 
wait  until  next  week  before  I  talk  about  the 
Republican  promises. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

This  successful  medicine  is  a  carefully-prepared 
extract  of  tho  best  remedies  of  tho  vegetable 
kingdom  known  to  medical  science  as  Alteratives, 
Blood  Purifiers,  Diuretics,  and  Tonics,  such  as 
Sarsaparilla,  Yellow  Dock,  Stillingia,  Dandelion, 
Juniper  Berries,  Mandrake,  Wild  Cherry  Bark 
and  other  selected  roots,  barks  and  herbs.  A 
medicine,  like  anything  else,  can  he  fairly  judged 
only  by  its  results.  We  point  with  satisfaction  to 
the  glorious  record  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  lias  en¬ 
tered  for  itself  upon  tho  hearts  of  thousands  of 
poople  who  have  personally  or  indirectly  been 
relieved  of  terrible  suffering  which  all  other 
remedies  failed  to  reach.  Sold  by  all  druggists, 
gl;  six  for  $5.  Made  only  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO., 
Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100  Doses  One  Dollar 
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THE  BUBAL 


PERSONALS. 


Dn.  D.  E.  Salmon  has  been  elected  an 
alumnus  trustee  of  Cornell  University. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  is  troubled  with 
writer’s  cramp  and  has  to  dictate  all  his  letters 
and  mss. 

Gov.  Nicholls,  of  La., has  appointed  his  de¬ 
feated  rival,  Ex-Gov.  McEnery,  judge  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  is  afflicted  with 
asthma,  and  smokes  stramonium  cigarettes  to 
optain  relief  therefrom. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  of  the  N.  Y.  World  sailed 
for  Europe,  Saturday,  hoping  to  have  his  sight 
restored  by  foreign  oculists. 

From  Washington  by  way  of  San  Francis¬ 
co  comes  another  rumor  that  Senator  Fair 
will  presently  be  married  again. 

Edwin  C.  Reid,  of  Allegan,  Michigan, 
succeeds  Charles  W.  Garfield  as  Secretary  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  the  celebrated  painter, 
is  described  as  a  well-built  man,  of  average 
hight,  quiet  in  his  movements,  and  speaking 
English  with  a  little  hesitation. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Longfellow,  brother  of  the 
poet,  is  a  well-known  resident  of  Portland, 
Me.  He  is  nearly  70  years  old,  and  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  his  more  famous 
brother. 

While  ill  at  Milan  the  Emperor  of  Brazil 
had  to  pay  hotel  charges  of  #400  a  day.  In 
addition  he  paid  $20  a  day  for  ice,  #800  a  day 
for  telegraphing  to  Brazil,  and  $240  a  day 
to  his  two  doctors. 

Citizen  Lisbonne,  the  Communist  leader,  is 
short,  stout,  swarthy  and  long-haired.  Lazi¬ 
ness,  uncleanliness  and  proneness  to  inveigh 
against  all  who  are  industrious  and  well-to-do 
are  his  most  important  characteristics. 

Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  he  really  should 
like  to  live  a  while  for  two  great  objects:  ‘  To 
settle  the  Irish  question,  and  to  convince  my 
countrymen  of  the  substantial  identity  be¬ 
tween  the  theology  of  Homer  and  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  ” 

Count  Maurice  Esteriiazy  has  been  put 
under  guardianship  to  check  his  mad  extrava¬ 
gance.  He  owns,  free  and  clear  of  incum¬ 
brances,  more  than  220,000  acres  of  land  in 
Hungary,  and  can  travel  in  a  straight  line 
more  than  fifty  miles  without  quitting  his 
estate. 

“The  Dark  Secret,”  the  little  dory  in  which 
foolhardy  “Captain”  Andrews  is  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  has  been  seen  by  passing  steamers 
several  times  during  the  week.  Andrews  is  a 
native  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  and  is  42 
years  of  age.  He  is  a  piano-maker  by  trade, 
but  during  the  war  served  as  a  soldier  on  the 
Northern  side. 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago  Benjamin  Har¬ 
rison,  great-grandfather  of  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President,  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Virginia  Convention,  opposed  the  ratification 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  sided  with 
Patrick  Henry  on  the  question,  but  after  the 
Constitution  was  ratified  gave  it  his  hearty 
support,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  was  Marshal  Leboeuf,  whose  death  has 
just  been  announced,  who  just  before  the 
Franco  German  war,  in  1870,  stated  in  the 
Imperial  Council  that  the  state  of  preparation 
for  war  was  so  complete  that  if  the  campaign 
were  to  last  two  years  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  purchase  as  much  as  a  gaiter- button. 
At  the  head  of  the  Third  Army  Corps  at 
Gravelotte  and  St.  Privat  he  displayed  the 
most  heroic  gallantry,  and  literally  courted 
death. 

General  Harrison’s  family  consists  of  a 
wife,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  daughter 
was  married  a  few  years  ago  to  Mr.  J.  R. 
McKee,  a  young  wholesale  merchant  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  and  has  now  an  infant  son,  of 
whom  General  Harrison  is  very  fond.  Mr. 
Russell  Harrison,  the  General’s  son,  lives  in 
Dakota.  Mrs.  Harrison’s  maiden  name  was 
Scott,  and  her  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  in  Indianapolis. 

Judge  Gresham’s  mother,  who  is  now  in 
her  81st  year,  still  lives  with  an  unmarried 
daughter  in  the  old  homestead,  some  10  miles 
east  from  Corydon,  Ind.  The  homestead  is  a 
humble  cottage  standing  upon  the  side  of  a  hill, 
and  there  Judge  Gresham  loves  to  go  for  a  few 
■days’  rest  when  he  wants  to  get  far  from  the 
madding  crowd.  Old  Mrs.  Gresham  is  still 
active  and  energetic,  and  goes  about  her  house¬ 
hold  duties  with  a  firm  step.  Age  has  dealt 
kindly  with  her. 

George  D.  Hulst  has  been  appointed 
Entomologist  ofj  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  Experiment  Station,  and  asks 
for  information  concerning  the  best  known 
.means  of  destroying  injurious  insects  and  pre¬ 
venting  their  ravages.  Persons  writing  are 
requested  to  give  as  complete  a  description  as 
possible  of  each  insect  pest,  its  method  of 


doing  damage,  the  time  and  duration  of  its 
appearance,  as  far  as  may  be,  and  specimens 
should  be  sent  in  all  states  of  development, 
with  specimens  of  the  plant  to  which  the 
injury  is  done. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Vermont  Entomology.— Bulletin  No.  11 
of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  treats  of 
entomology.— This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
entomological  papers  which  the  Station  pro¬ 
poses  to  issue.  This  one  treats  of  the  tent  cat- 
terpillar  and  the  best  methods  of  fighting  that 
pest.  The  wild  cherry  tree  is  the  original 
food  plant  of  the  tent  catterpillar.  It  spreads 
from  this  to  the  cultivated  apple.  The  station 
suggests  that  road-masters  ought  to  see  that 
all  wild  cherry  trees  on  the  roads  are  kept  free 
from  the  webs  of  this  insect.  Among  the 
methods  given  for  exterminating  the  pest  are, 
hand-picking  of  the  webs,  spraying  with  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  and  Paris- green  and  fastening 
bands  of  cotton  around  the  trunks  of  trees. 
The  old  method  of  usiug  the  torch  is  consider¬ 
ed  as  useful  as  any.  It  is  strange  that  the 
Station  authorities  have  not  yet  tried  the 
Py rethrum  treatment. 

Maher  &  Ghosh. — Catalogue  of  the  cutlery 
manufactured  by  this  firm  is  sent  from  75 
Summit  St.,  Toledo.  Ohio.  Any  person  can 
find  a  knife  to  suit  him  in  this  list.  They  are 
all  here,  axes,  razors,  shears,  knives,  scissors, 
hooks  and  primers.  The  goods  are  first -class. 
We  have  done  business  with  Maher  &  Grosh 
for  many  years. 

Perkins  Wind  Mill,  Mishawaka,  Ind. — 
This  concern  sends  an  elegantly  framed  pic¬ 
ture,  which  is  the  neatest  advertisement  we 
have  seen  of  late.  It  is  tastefully  framed 
and  splendidly  painted,  and  the  advertising 
feature  is  so  modestly  displayed  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  examine  it. 

Dutton  Mower-Knife  Grinder. — Circular 
from  the  Higganum  Manufacturing  Corpora 
tion,  Higganum,  Conn.  This  is  the  season  for 
this  handy  implement.  We  have  seen  it  in  use. 
It  is  a  good  thing.  It  will  prove  a  paying  in¬ 
vestment  on  any  farm  where  a  mower  is  in  use. 


POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 

The  Dark  Side  of  Farm  Life  story  stirred 
up  our  people  considerably.  It  made  us  think. 
We  have  less  of  this  “Dark  Side”  than  many 
other  communities,  yet  we  get  our  share  of  it, 
I  suppose.  Following  this  story  came  the 
comparative  prices  of  farm  produce  in  1850 
and  1888.  According  to  these  figures  farmers 
ought  to  be  making  just  about  three  times 
as  much  as  they  made  88  years  ago.  Perhaps 
we  do  make  more  but  we  don’t  save  as  much 
as  our  fathers  did.  They  accumulated  pro- 
perty,  bought  farms  and  built  houses.  We 
have,  many  of  us,  hard  work  to  hold  on  to 
our  property ;  let  alone  adding  to  it.  All  the 
older  men  can  easily  point  out  the  mistakes  we 
younger  men  make.  They  went  to  church  in 
the  lumber  wagon,  it  appears,  they  had  no 
sewing  machines,  pianos,  hired  girls,  washing 
machines,  patent  churns,  or  any  of  the  other 
money-eating  implements  of  the  present  day. 
They  say  that  money  is  more  plentiful  now 
and  that  people  have  invented  two  ways  of 
spending  it  for  every  new  method  of  making 
it.  If  we  would  live  as  the  old  folks  did  we 
could  make  plenty  of  money  at  farming.  This 
seems  pretty  evident  to  us,  but  we  don’t  know 
how  to  begin  to  start  back  to  those  “good  old 
times.” 

“De  fact  off  der  matter  vas”  says  Uncle 
Jacob,  “dot  we  spends  shust  about  half  off  our 
money  pecause  somebody  else  vas  do  it.  Ve 
shust  pays  mit  a  tribute  mit  society.  If  Mr.  A 
baints  mit  his  fence,  den  Mr  B  ,  if  he  vas  an 
enderbrizing  man  vas  shust  baiut  his.  Effery 
body  could  get  along  mitout  a  goot  many  tings 
dot  dey  haf,  but  Jive  would  not  be  so  bleasant 
mit  dem.  I  might  say  to  my  viveund  daugh¬ 
ter;  ‘Now  den,  dere  vas  no  uze  in  paying  out 
bleudy  off  money  for  der  vinder’s  clothing. 
Here  vas  grain-sacks  und  furtilizer  bags  dot 
vas  goot  varm  cloth.  Ve  vill  vash  dot  und 
make  dot  into  clothes  und  keep  varm  und 
healdy.’  Now,  dot  could  be  done  und  off  ve 
vas  littng  mit  some  desert  island  vere  nobody 
vas  griticize,  I  haf  no  doubt  dot  ve  vould 
vear  shust  such  tings  und  be  shust  as  happy 
as  never  vas.  But  von  ve  goes  in  mit  der  so¬ 
ciety  off  any  gommunity  ve  vas  shust  haf  to 
come  up  mit  der  standard  off  dot  gommunity 
mit  our  dress  und  our  vays  off  fifing  und  all 
deseoder  tings.  Der  consegueuce  vas  dot  ve 
spends  blendy  oil'  money  dot  ve  kuows  vas 
uzeless  shust  pecause  Oder  beeble  does  it  und 
ve  tinks  it  vas  fearful  dot  ve  falls  pehind.  Der 
trouble  mit  society  vas  dot  it  vas  gultivato 
bride  so  fast  dot  ve  vas  ingrease  our  oxpense 
shust  like  a  snow-ball  vile  ve  vas  keep  up 
mit  it.”  sm  a  ll  pic  a. 


particularly  Uncle  Jacob’s  deductions  and 
conclusions  on  vital  matters,  is  good.  The 
subject  of  feeding  cows  for  milk  as  discussed  a 
few  weeks  ago,  so  as  to  get  the  most  profit  out 
of  them,  is  a  matter  that  concerns  every  milk- 
producing  farmer  in  the  country.  The  first 
thing  to  have  is  a  good  cow,  then  proper  milk 
producing  feed,  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  good 
milker.  Uncle  Jacob  talks  about  the  leaks  in 
the  barrel.  He  says  what  water  is  put  in  a 
barrel  can  be  pumped  out  if  there  are  no  leaks, 
and  thesamo  hesaysis  true  in  the  dairy — what 
a  cow  eats  will  be  converted  into  milk  if  there 
are  no  leaks.  Well,  I  think  a  farmer  ought 
to  feed  his  cows  himself;  then  if  there  are  any 
changes  at  the  pail  he  will  know  the  cause. 
One  big  leak, that  prevents  the  feed  going  di¬ 
rect  to  the  pail  is  a  cold  cow,  and  perhaps  it 
is  the  biggest  leak  that  most  farmers  have  to 
encounter.  If  a  cow  is  kept  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable,  free  from  the  chilling  blasts,  she  will 
give  a  good  flow  of  milk;  but  if  this  same  feed 
is  diverted  from  its  proper  design  of  milk- 
production  to  that  of  keeping  the  animal 
warm,  there  will  be  noticed  a  very  great  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  flow  of  milk  It  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise,  for  it’s  only  the  surplus  over  and  above 
what  is  used  for  the  animal’s  comfort  that  we 
get  at  the  pail.  Uncle  Jacob’s  head  is  level 
when  he  wants  the  leaks  stopped,  and  I  agree 
with  him  when  he  says  that  the  best  milker 
gets  the  best  returns  from  his  feed,  for  if 
there  is  an  abomination  and  loss  beside  it  is  to 
have  a  noisy,  worthless,  indifferent  milker  at 
the  pail,  who  flourishes  the  stool  at  the  slight¬ 
est  provocation,  while  poor  bossy  is  trembling 
with  pain,  fear,  and  disgust.  The  returns  at 
the  pail  with  such  milkers  will  be  very  limit¬ 
ed,  and  no  cause  to  wonder  as  to  the  reason 
either. 

So  it  occurs  to  me,  as  a  candid  opinion — the 
result  of  years  of  observation— that  a  farmer’s 
headquarters  should  be  at  the  barn,  and  his 
regulur  office  hours  should  be  when  the  dairy 
is  being  milked  and  taken  care  of;  that  such  a 
farmer,  in  ihesedaysof  low  prices,  who  is  on 
hand  and  looks  after  both  ends  of  the  cow— 
the  feed  and  the  pail— who  studies  the  raw 
material  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  finished  product,  is  on  the  highway  to  suc¬ 
cess,  while  the  easy-going  farmer  with  his 
slip-shod  ways  and  methods,  will  suddenly 
wake  up  and  find  that  he  has  been  going  back¬ 
ward. 

Yes,  Uncle  Jacob,  go  on.  You  may  not 
always  be  right  in  your  conclusions,  but  you 
are  not  afraid  to  express  your  views  anyway. 
On  the  temp  ranee  question,  as  you  have  ex¬ 
pressed  yourself  in  a  late  Rural,  you  are 
sound  to  the  core.  m.  h.  c.  Gardner. 
Orange  Co. ,  N.  Y. 
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EW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

MUSIC,  FINE  AIITS,  OJKATOItY, 

_  Literature,  English  Brunches,  French,  German,  Ituliun, 
etc.  1,.\  KUI'IST  and  Meat  Kquippc.l  in  tins 
World  — 11)0  Instructors,  2252  Students  lust  year,  Moiti-d 
on«l  room  with  Steam  llcut  and  Electric  Light.  Full 
Term  begins  Sept.  18,  1888.  IU’d  Calendar  free.  Address 
E.  TOUKJEE,  Dir.,  Franklin  Sq.,  Boston,  Mabs. 

UNIVERHITYof  the  STATE  of  NEW  YORK 
AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

W  189  &  111  West  54th  Street,  New  York  City.  L 
Chartered  under  General  Laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  1875,  and  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1886. 

The  regular  Course  of  Lectures  Oummenced  iu  Oc 
tober.  Circular  and  information  ean  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  DR.  A.  LIAUTARD,  V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

CHICA.GLO 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  teaching  and  Clinical  An- 
vantauf.s  Unsurpassed.  Session  of  1H88-U 
commences  October  1st.  fj?~For  Catalogue  and 
further  information,  address  the  Secretary. 

JOSEPH  lirUHES,  M.  It.  C  V.  S., 
Z587  and  258U  Slate  Street,  Chicago. 

Veterinary  Department. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
SESSION  1808  80. 

OPENS  OCTOBER  1st,  1888. 

For  Catalogues  address 
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DphorninP'  t^nf',tlft  Tools,  $1.50  prepaid  78 
UtJIlUl  IlillL  VvHlUtl  page book  particulars  10c. 

I.  J.  WICKS,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


“UNCLE  JACOB”  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Post-Office  Club,  with  its  weekly  de¬ 
liberations  as  recorded  in  the  Rural,  and 


JERSEY  RED,  I’OI.A  N D-CII I N A, 
CHchier  White,  ItorUshire  L  York* 
khlre  Pig*.  Southdown,  CoUwold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lambs 
Heoteh  Colley  Shepherd  I>off*  aad 
Fancy  Ponltry.  Send  for  Catalog *• 
W.ATLKK  BUKPJKX  *  CO.rkilaJfe 


TJTTT.T.  If  I  N(rS  Ask  y°ur  dealer  for  the  Ell- 
LMJUU  HI1MI9  ricta  Patent  Hull  Ring.  ' 
Sample  2)4  Inch,  by  mail,  30  cents.  Address  Eli  rich 
Hardware  Manufacturing  Co..  PluntBville,  Ct.  | 


$85  SOLID  GOLD  WATCH  FREE! 

1  *i i h  npicndidf  solid  gold,  hunting-CAflO  watch,  is  now  sold  for 
$Kr»;  at  that  price  It  is  the  heat  bargain  In  America;  until  lately 
It  could  not  he  purchased  for  less  than  $100.  Wc  have  both  la¬ 
dies’ and  gents'  sizes  with  works  and  cases  of  equal  value. 
ONE  PI  KSO\  in  each  locality  can  secure  one  of  these 
elegant  watches  absolutely  F  1C  K  K.  These  watches  may  bo 
depended  on,  not  only  as  solid  gold,  but  ns  standing  among  tho 
most  perfect,  correct  and  reliable  timekeepers  in  the  world.  You 
ask  how  is  this  wonderful  offer  possible?  Wo  answer— we  want 
one  person  in  each  locality  to  keep  in  their  homes,  and  show  to 
those  who  call,  a  complete  lino  of  our  valuable  and  very  useful 
Household  Samples;  these  samples,  us  well  as  the  watch, 
we  send  ABSOLUTELY  FRKK,  and  after  you  have  kept  them  in 
your  home  for  2  months,  and  shown  them  to  those  who  may 
have  called,  they  become  entirely  your  own  property ;  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  this  great  offer,  sending  the  .Solitl  <Jol<| 
Watch  and  largo  lino  of  valuable  samples  Free,  for  tho 
reason  that  the  showing  of  the  samples  in  any  locality,  always 
results  In  a  large  trade  for  us;  after  our  samples  have  been  in  a 
locality  for  a  mantli  or  two,  we  usually  get  from  #1,000  to 
$.'>,0()()  in  trado  from  the  surrounding  country.  Those  whowrito 
to  ns  at  once  will  receive  a  great  benefit  for  scarcely  any  work 
and  trouble.  This,  the  most  remarkable  and  liberal  offer  over 
known,  is  made  in  order  that  our  valuable  Household  Samples 
may  he  placed  at  once  where  they  ean  he  seen,  all  over  Ameri¬ 
ca;  render,  it  will  ho  hardly  any  trouble  for  you  to  show  them  to 
those  who  may  call  nt  your  home,  and  your  reward  will  be  most 
satisfactory.  A  postal  card,  on  which  to  write  us,  costs  but  l 
cent,  and  if,  after  you  know  all,  you  do  not  care  to  go  furl  her, 
why  no  harm  is  done.  But  if  you  <lo  send  vour  address  at 
J  once, you  can  secure,  FRKK,  an  KleganT  solid  Gold* 

I  Hunting-Case  Watch  and  our  large,  complete  linoof  vnlu* 
|  able  Household  Samples.  Wo  pay  all  express  freight, etc, 
I  Address,  Stinson  &  Co.,  Box  262  .Portland,  Maine, 


GRINDER 


PerfectMowlng 


Machine  Knife 
Grinder, 


15000 

Machines  In  actual 
use  testifying  to  Its 
merits. 


Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing 
Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
11  liiGAMIM  MANUF’G.  CORPORATION, 
Main  Office:  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Successors  to  K.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  18a  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


$TEAM !  $TEAM! 

Wtc  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P. 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

A  Larpe  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  canh. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  <fc  SOiYS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


NATURAL.  GAS&  OIL 

WELL  TOOLS 


•Revolving,  Jetting,  Hydraulic,  Dia 
Prospecting  Well  Tools,  Win. 
ana  Deep  Well  Pumps.  Tree 
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and  Deep  Well  Pumps. _ 

on  Natural  Gas,  or  our  Encyclo 
mailed  foi 

The  Americar 
Well  Works, 

Aurora,  III 


SAl'Ot.  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  ai»o 

PHOSPHATE  “m 


$25  E 


Send  for  Prlrco  Sample.  and  oil  Information. 
UGH  «fe  SON*  CIO.,  Mfn...  t’1.1  adel,  I 


2pC||TC  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useful  Artl 
Util  I  V  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Agts.  and 
Dealers  sell  largo  quant  ities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  Chicago. 


The  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTS  AN  ACTIVE,  RELIABLE, 


IN  EVERY  COUNTY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


Set  vices  paid  for  in  cash  or  in  Premi¬ 
ums  as  desired. 


Write  for  terms.  Address  the 

UIBAIj  NEW-YORKER, 

.‘54  Park  ltow,  N.  Y. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there - 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  typo,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Heading  Nor, lees,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorkkr  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  #3.04  (12s.  «d.) 

France .  3.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.03 .29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outllt  oa 
application. 

■ntsrsd  M  the  Post-offlce  at  New  York  City,  IT,  T. 
as  second  elas*  mall  mattes. 
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fynwi&xms. 


LEFJ. 

1  had  a  witty  repartee 
I’d  waited  long  to  say; 

hances  I’d  had,  but  not  enough 
Were  ’round  to  mak  it  pay. 

At  last,  the  centre  of  a  group, 

As  I  in  talking  led  it, 

The  time  was  come  for  my  remark, 
Another  fellow  said  it!— Life. 


An  old  joke  is  like  a  bad  egg — Inoffensive 
until  it  is  cracked. — Otago  Witness. 

The  flower  known  as  the  bachelor’s  button 
must  be  one  that  does  not  stay  on  long. — I*ic- 
ayune. 

VfE  find  plenty  of  people  who  don’t  average 
well;  they  know  too  much  for  one  man,  and 
not  quite  enough  for  two. — Michigan  Farmer. 

Customer  (to  Mr.  Isaacstein):  “The  coat  is 
about  three  sizes  too  big.”  Mr.  Isaacstein  (im¬ 
pressively):  “Mine  frent,  dat  coat  make  you 
so  proud  you  vill  grow  into  it.” — Life. 


If  there  is  anything  in  a  name,  we  suppose 
that  an  uptown  apartment  house  is  called  the 
Crescent  because  it  is  never  full.— Fuck. 


Irate  Student:  “Don’t  you  ever  sweep 
under  the  bed,  I’d  like  to  know?”  Calm 
“Goody”:  “I  always  do;  I  prefer  it  to  a  dust¬ 
pan.” — Harvard  Lampoon. 

“Give  me  two  pounds  of  exasperated  ap¬ 
ples.”  said  an  old  lady  to  the  grocer.  He 
weighed  out  two  pounds  of  evaporated  apples 
and  she  was  content. — Otago  Witness. 

Prof.  Proctor  figures  that  the  earth  is 
shrinking  about  two  inches  a  year.  That  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  nervous  anxiety  manifested  by 
some  people  to  possess  it  while  it  is  of  some 
size. — Buffalo  Express. 

She  was  decorating  her  room  with  pictures, 
and  she  perched  her  husband  's  picture  on  the 
topmost  nail,  then  she  sat  down  to  admire 
her  work,  and  remarked,  quietly:  “Now 
everything  is  lovely,  and  the  goose  hangs 
high.'’ — Otago  Witness. 

Eminent  scientist:  “The  planetary  indi¬ 
cations  give  assurance  that  there  will  be  no 
rain  for  the  next  three  days.”  Man  with  a 
bunion  (smiling  with  lofty  superiority) : 
“There  will  be  rain,  sir,  in  less  than  12  hours.” 
And  there  was. — Boston  Beacon. 

A  YOUNG  man  from  college,  calling  on  a 
lady,  and  being  asked  by  the  servant  what 
name  she  should  give  her  mistress,  replied, 
“Amicus”  (the  Latin  for  friend).  The  girl 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked, 
“What  kind  of  a  cuss,  sir?” — Indiana  Farmer. 

Boarder:  “Seems  to  me  that  this  chicken 
must  be  rather  a  peculiar  breed.”  Boarding¬ 
house  Keeper:  “It  is  not  so  tender  as  it  ought 
to  be,  I  know,  and  I  can’t  imagine  why,  either, 
it’s  a  genuine  Plymouth  Hock.”  “My!  my! 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  eh?”— Peck's  Sun. 

A  little  girl  has  an  uncle  who  has  taught 
her  to  open  and  shut  his  crush  hat.  The  other 
evening,  however,  he  appeared  with  an  or¬ 
dinary  silk  one.  Suddenly  he  saw  the  child 
coming  with  his  new  hat  wrinkled  like  an  ac¬ 
cordion.  “Oh!  uncle,”  she  said,  “this  one  is 
very  hard  1  I’ve  had  to  sit  on  it,  but  I  can’t 
get  it  more  than  half  shut.” — Cornwall  Reflect¬ 
or. 

Editor  (to  assistant):  “In  this  obituary 
notice,  Mr.  Getaroundlate,  you  say  his  many 
friends  will  shed  a  tear.  Shed  a  tear  is  a 
trifle  weak.”  Assistant:  “  How  would  shed  a 
tear  or  two  answer?”  Editor  (dubiously): 
“That’s  not  much  of  an  improvement.”  As¬ 
sistant  :  “Well,  make  it  his  many  friends  will 
shed  two  or  three  tears,  then.”  Editor:  “All 
right,  let  it  go  at  that.” — Epoch. 


DUsreHanioUiS  adiertising. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Stjle,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Wearer  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  I  n. 


MANHATTAN  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION. 

New  York,  June  26, 1888. 


74th  SEMI-ANNUAL  DIVIDEND. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  have  declared  inte¬ 
rest  on  all  sums  not  exceeding  $3  000  remaining  on  de¬ 
posit  during  the  three  or  six  months  ending  on  the 
80th  instant,  at  the  rate  of  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF 
PER  CENT,  per  annum,  payable  on  and  after  the  third 


HONDA Y  in  July  next. 

EDWARD  SCHELL,  President, 
C.  F.  ALVORD,  Secretary. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  I  ADIES. 

"TJreatestTmlucement^ver  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 

_ moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 

r  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
p.  0*  Box  rn  81  and  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


A  PLEA5&-D  Child  A  UQHTS5.  FUSE.  ComhinatLovi.  . 

“THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH.” 


(oNyrKucriON  r 

MAj(-H,LE:^.‘ToKe.-*  *  Beautiful  Tini sh. 


C.C.BRIGG5  X.C? 

APPLETON  ST.  BD5T0N  MASS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

•SQUARE:-  &  •  -UPRIGHT 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES, 

OLD  AND  I :  i  :  1  . 1  ,\  1 1 1 .  i  :. 

ARE  STILL  OFFERING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  YOUNG,  SMOOTH,  THRIFTY  STOCK  IN 

AMERICA. 

liUDDED  APPLES,  STANDARD  PEARS.  DWARF  PEARS  (High  and  Iaw  Headed), 
PLUMS,  CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  QUINCES,  RUSSIAN  APRICOTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  and  a  full  line  of 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  etc.  Also  Extra  Sized  STANDARD  PEARS  of  the  Finest  Quality. 

Special  Inducement*!  to  Buyers  in  large  quantities.  Trade  List  out  August  1st. 

SMITHS,  POWELL.  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  IV.  Y. 


It  positively  prevents  Butter 
from  ever  becoming  Rancid, 

and  causes  It  to  retain  Its  freshness,  aroma,  and  fine 
flavor  for  months— even  when  exposed  to  atmospher¬ 
ic  Influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  papers.  Also 
by  Creameries,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  the 
country.  Retail  Price  at  New  York,  224  lb.  Sack,  $4. 
Hold  your  June  Butter  for  a  January  Price 
Send  for  Circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

wr-FiCE  and  Factory: 

Foot  of  West  11th  Street,  New  York  City. 


$1.00. 


We  have  imported  expressly  for  onr  summer  trade  S,000  Inrffe  French  Telescopes  at  a  very  low  price;  they  open  82 
Inches  in  three  sections,  and  measure  cloned,  11  Inches.  They  are  nicely  brass  bound  with  brass* safety  caps  on  each  end  to 
exclude  dust,  Ac.  The  lenses  are  very  Powerful  Achromatic  <Chryatnl *  polished  by  LKMAIR  A  CO.,  of  Paris.  With  this 
fine  telescope  objects  miles  away  are  brought. cIoku  to  vlc-w  with  asfonishintr  clearness.  Never  before  was  a  telescope  of  this  size  sold  for 
Jess  than  from  $5.00  to  $8.00,  and  we  shall  offfer  only  a  limited  number  at  this  price.  Every  sojourner  in  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts 
ihould  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments,  and  farmer  should  be  without  one.  Sent  by  mail  or  express,  safely  packed, 
prepaid  for  only  #1.00;  four  lor  #8.00.  .THE  DOMEJSTIC  CO.  Wallingford,  Conn* 


BRADLEY  P**"1* 


WAGON 


on  Wheels.  Light,  strong,  convenient,  and  low  priced.  Handy  to  get  into  and  out  of. 
single  horse  or  pair.  Handy  for  one  person  or  more.  Ilnndy  to  load  or  unload.  Send 
circular  “Mlotv  to  iturchane  direct  front.  Iftanufacturer.” 

__  __  _  _  _  0  (SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK,  or 

1>X>  A  TVT  fc1  Y  fill  63  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

^  M  ■  A  ■  A  JL  UU  V/  V/  •  (32  S.  MARKET  ST.,  BOSTON. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  YOBI  STATE  DBAIH  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOBES, 
MAIN  OFFICK,  76  THIRD  A  VK..  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  18  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  Improved  macnlnery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore./ 
First  Premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap-J 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale 


fences™ 

FARMERS 


PRETTIEST, 

CHEAPEST, 

MOST 

DURABLE. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  and  clear 
$10  to  $25  per  day.  Full  particulars  with 
testimonials.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

STANDARD  M?G°(30.Cincinnati,0. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 

Horses, IslandHomeStock 

Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  a  - 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &■  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horse*. 


j  II  ivy  iilk/  i  oovv/  mki 

MANGE 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  ( Thymo-Cresol )  is  a 
handy,  sure,safe, abso¬ 
lutely  NON-ROISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Lawfor  &  Co  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 


is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self 
Regulating  Wind  Mil  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Ci  culars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  Iud. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally. 

THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  It  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
latlon.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

fAIBHAVIH,  MASS. ,  U.  8.  A. 

CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps 
etc.  Sena  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschcrt  PressCo., 

118  W. Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


UCKEYE 

-WROUGHT  IRON 

.PuncM  M  Fbucb 


MCO  £ 


c  ©  u.  .E 


si 


Suitable  for  Private  Residence*,  Parka.  Court  House*,  Cemeteries 
Grounds—  made  either  Plain  or  Ornamental  Also,  manufacturer*  of  th* 

IRON  TURBINE  WIND  ENGINES,  BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP*. 
BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOW KR8,  ETC 
Send/or  IHuatrated  Catalogue*  and  Prices  to  <  1 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO..  Spring-field.  ONfft 


DEDERICK’S  HAY 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  aud  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqahar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 


_  Engines  i _ _ 

Head  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  la- 
giueaaapeclaity.  Warranted equalor 
•nperlorta 
r  made. 


any 


-Address  A.  B.  F ABQUHAB  A  SON,  York,  Ft. 

Corn  Shellers,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills, etc... 

rARQUHAR  ViBiiATifta  SEPARATOR. 

%  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

WomlerfuA 
Capacity*. 


P  CD 


>>  o 


C/J  u-t 


m  -ci 


CJ  -o 


Address,  A.  B.  FAKtJUHAU,  York,  Pa. 
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T-H-E  BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  FARMING!. — (Twentieth  of  the  Series.)  Fig.  247. 
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Extra!  topics. 


THE  “BRIGHT  SIDE.” 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

A  prose  pastoral :  that  imaginary  autobio¬ 
graphy  ;  Faith ,  Righteousness ,  I^ove  and 
Perseverance  the  farmer's  weapons ;  his 
foes  these  of  the  own  household;  the 
stories  of  other  folks'  troubles  are  instruc 
tive  ;  supereminerd  blessings  of  American 
farmers  ;  self  culture  the  most  important 
of  all  cultures  ;  the  farmer  and  nature ; 
joy  on  the  farm  breaks  forth  in  song. 

Indeed,  dear  Rural,  I  am  glad  to  respond 
to  your  call  under  this  heading,  for,  as  you 
know,  I  took  it  upon  me  for  a  rather  griev¬ 
ous  cross  to  tell  about  the  alleged  “  Dark 
Side,”  as  I  sea  it  ;  and  that  cross  was  not 
alleviated  by  finding  so  many  taking  that 
“autobiography”  fora  personal  one.  If  no¬ 
body  had  any  more  complaint  to  make 
against  his  business  than  I  have,  the  world  of 
agriculture  would  be  more  sunny  than  it 
seems  to  be  to  the  eyes  of  many  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants. 

The  bright  side  of  any  business  is  turned 
only  to  those  pursuing  it  who  are  “  armed 
and  equipped  as  the  law  directs,”  to  quote  the 
old  militia  warning  ;  and  the  good  farmer’s 
armor  is  not  so  very  much  different  from  the 
Christian’s  armor.  “Faith”;  that  is,  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  promise  that  seed-time  and  har¬ 
vest  shall  not  fail.  “Righteousness”:  that 
is,  right  doing,  obedience  to  the  laws  under 
which  alone  success  is  possible.  “Love”:  a 
deep  sense  of  the  usefulness  of  our  vocation 
to  our  fellow-men,  and  a  joy  in  it,  because  of 
that.  “Perseverance”:  without  which  no 
good  thing  is  brought  to  pass— all  these  are 
needed  to  make  farming  what  it  should  be, 
and  satisfy  the  soul  of  the  farmer.  These 
are  things  he  must  possess  in  himself  ;  and 
when  they  are  possessed  a  man  is  armed  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly  against  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  his  own  heart,  as  well  as  against  the 
world.  How  bitterly  many  of  us  are  com¬ 
plaining  against  the  “  money  power,”  and 
“  corporate  greed  ;  ”  but  how  long,  think  you, 
would  these  things  bar  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  if  farmers  were  faithful  to  one 
another,  and  willing  to  be  just  to  all  ?  When 
we  all  take  faithfully  for  our  motto  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  “  ask  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and 
to  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong,”  and 
back  it  up  like  men,  where  will  be  the  ex¬ 
ternal  foe  that  “  will  not  fall  before  us,  with 
freedom’s  banner  waving  o’er  us  ?  ” 

But,  good  friends,  is  it  not  terribly  true 
that  our  foes  are  “those  of  our  own  household” 
— that  is,  the  foes  within  us?  Are  not  the 
hardships  of  farm  life,  its  trials  and  failures 
due  very  largely  to  curable  defects  in  “our 
own  dear  selves?”  And  is  it  not  a  mighty 
good  thing  that  so  it  is?  Who  can  correct  the 
errors  of  another?  Who  cannot  correct  his 
own? 

I  like  to  hear  people  complain.  I  can  sit 
and  hear  the  complaints  of  men  and  women 
(this  is  a  good  trait  in  a  physician)  not  exact¬ 
ly  with  pleasure,  but  with  unending  instruc¬ 
tion.  If  you  want  to  realize  how  utterly  un¬ 
reasonable  your  own  grumbling  is,  hearken 
with  a  candid  mind  and  patient  soul  to  the 
grumbling  of  your  neighbor,  and  see  how 
much  we  are  all  alike,  and  how  irrational  are 
many  of  “the  devices  and  desires  of  our  own 
hearts.”  Here  is  this  grand  virgin  continent, 
the  last  and  best  of  all  the  world,  reserved 
for  the  birth-place  and  home  of  liberty;  where 
land  has  been  almost  as  free  as  air  and  water; 
where  every  sort  of  climate  and  soil  adapted 
o  every  useful  product  is  found  in  practically, 
for  us,  unending  profusion,  and  we  the  lucky 
heirs,  without  any  merit  in  us  above  those  of 
other  people,  find  ourselves  born  or  adopted 
to  it  all !  Every  one  of  us  has  or  may  have  a 
voice  in  the  planning  and  administration  of 
laws  and  institutions,  and  can  help  to  alter  or 
abolish  them  if  we  do  not  like  them.  Man- 

N 

kind  has  never  before  seen  so  fair  a  lot  as  that 
offered  to  the  American  freehold  farmer.  He 
is  not  a  peasant — “bound  to  the  field.”  If  he 
doesn’t  want  to  be  a  farmer  he  can  “get  up  and 
git,”  at  his  own  sweet  will.  “The  world  is  all 
before  him,  where  to  choose;”  but  few  there 
be  who  would  choose  any  other  country  for  a 
home. 

Then  and  therefore,  O  brother  farmers  ! 
what  do  we,  what  can  we  want,  but  to  fit  our¬ 
selves  for  the  enjoyment  in  its  fullness  of  all 
these  blessings  by  self -culture  ?  The  success 
of  all  secondary  cultures  hangs  upon  this  one 
— self-culture  I  W e  have  all  the  opportunity 
and  all  the  material  we  can  ask  for;  and  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  work  with  them,  and 
watch  the  result.  It  will  correspond  with  and 
justify  our  work,  without  failure.  I  do  not 
say  that  every  man  who  tries  to  do  his  beet 
in  good  faith  will  work  out,  every  time,  just 
what  he  thought  he  wanted  when  he  began. 


But  I  do  say  that  every  faithful  soul  will,  in 
the  end,  reach  that  which  will  satisfy  and  ex¬ 
ceed  its  highest  hope.  This  reward  is  contin¬ 
gent  only  upon  being  faithful  to  the  end. 

But,  aside  from  this  final  reward,  the  faith¬ 
ful  farmer,  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  life, 
its  shadows  aDd  its  lights,  “takes  comfort  as 
he  goes  along”  more  than  any  other  class  of 
men;  for  he  lives  closer  to  nature,  and  shares 
more  directlv  and  freely  in  nature’s  bounty 
than  his  landless  fellow  citizens.  The  farm  is 
“full  of  fun”  to  the  open  eyed  and  open-hearted 
man,  who  is  willing  to  be  pleased.  Objects  of  in¬ 
terest,  curiosity  and  instruction,  surround  him 
on  every  side.  Not  a  faculty  of  his  mind,  not 
a  power  of  his  body,  that  cannot  find  suffi¬ 
cient  scope  and  exercise ;  and  surely  it  is  in  these 
that  happiness  resides,  if  their  use  is  rightly 
apprehended  and  availed  of.  These  things, 
joined  with  the  resources  of  his  spiritual 
nature,  make  up  the  man.  We  see  how  the 
little  child  joys  in  their  dawning  use;  and  is 
there  any  reason  why  that  joy  should  cease 
as  the  child  grows  up?  Is  not  all  its  material 
still  about  us,  and  at  our  daily  disposal?  Does 
it  not  grow  and  increase,  and  more  and  more 
abound  as  we  pursue  our  path  through  life, 
if  we  do  so  under  that  sense  of  responsibility, 
without  which  no  man  is  in  the  right  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  manhood? 

The  “Bright  Side  of  Farming”  shines  from 
every  point  of  the  compass  by  turns,  and  good 
it  will  be  for  us  if  we  will  take  that  stalwart 
posey,  the  broad-faced  sun-flower  as  an  exem¬ 
plar,  which 

“Turns  to  its  god  when  he  sets, 

The  same  face  which  it  turned  when  he  rose.” 

And,  to  close  the  exercises,  let  us  all  join  in 
singing  Longfellow’s  brave  doxology: 

“Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait!” 


THE  BRIGHT  INNER  LIFE  OF  FARMING. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

A  georgic  in  prose:  the  farmer  on  1  ‘ the  apex 
of  creation an  exalted  view  of  agricul¬ 
ture;  nature  and  the  farmer;  care  and  loss 
the  farmer's  own  creations-,  “ all  nature 
works  for  him;"  the  ideal  farmer  pic¬ 
tured;  the  farmer  has  supreme  power,  and 
should  use  it;  he  should  be  happy  him¬ 
self,  and  a  source  of  happiness  to  others. 

When  the  world  was  made  and  furnished 
it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  mankind  to  de¬ 
velop  and  replenish  it.  This  was  the  farmer’s 
business.  He  alone  could  complete  and  im¬ 
prove  what  God  had  made.  This  brought 
man — the  farmer — into  a  very  close  relation 
with  the  Creator  as  an  agent  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  His  work.  If  we  should  accept  the 
views  of  those  who  believe  in  the  theory  of 
evolution  as  accounting  for  the  existence  of 
all  things,  the  same  high  and  noble  position 
belongs  to  the  farmer,  who  stands  upon  the 
apex  of  creation,  the  most  complete  and  per¬ 
fect  result  of  all  the  growth  of  infinite  ages. 
In  either  sense  it  gives  a  noble  view  of  the 
farmer’s  work  and  place  in  the  world. 

A  man’s  fate  is  as  he  makes  it.  If  we,  with 
a  low  view  of  our  duties  and  purposes  in  life, 
and  without  a  thought  of  the  nobility  of  our 
employment,  consider  only  the  work  to  be 
done,  the  drudgery,  toil,  aud  labor  of  it,  we 
make  ourselves  slaves,  driven  by  the  lash  of 
necessity  only.  We  live  in  the  shadow  of  this 
necessity,  and,  being  physically  animals  only, 
we  miss  the  spirit  of  our  life  and  lose  all  those 
parts  of  it  which  lift  our  burdens  and  lighten 
or  wholly  remove  our  cares.  The  farmer, 
above  all  other  men,  should  live  the  closest  to 
nature  aud  enjoy  all  the  light  and  delights  of 
it.  He  is  the  most  removed  from  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  this  working  day  life,  if  he 
does  not  willfully  plunge  into  the  depths  of 
it.  For  no  man  is  so  independent  of  care  as  he 
if  he  will  only  keep  himself  free  from  it.  His 
estate  is  real ,  the  only  absolutely  safe  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  world.  If  he  lives  within  his  in¬ 
come  he  need  have  no  care;  if  he  covets  no¬ 
thing  of  other  men  he  has  no  disappointments; 
if  he  works  skillfully  he  has  few  losses,  and 
none  that  are  serious;  if  he  studies  his  art  and 
his  environments,  he  finds  pleasures  and  inte¬ 
resting  surprises  in  them,  and  sees  those  “ser¬ 
mons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
tongues  in  trees,  and  good  in  everything,”  of 
which  the  poet  wrote.  He  realizes  how  it  is 
for  him  that  the  bees  gather  honey,  the  flowers 
are  filled  with  nectar,  the  sheep  bears  its 
fleece,  the  cow  fills  the  foaming  pail,  the  horse 
strains  its  muscles  to  the  highest  tension  with 
docility,  the  soil  teems  with  its  crops,  the  rains 
and  dews  are  shed  upon  the  fields,  and  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  call  forth  life  from  the 
dead  matter  with  which  he  works.  All  na¬ 
ture,  indeed,  works  for  him,  aud  it  is  only 
to  return  these  favors  that  he  works  in  gather¬ 
ing  them  for  the  profit  of  himself  and  the  use 
of  the  rest  of  mankind.  A  farmer  should,  in¬ 
deed,  glory  in  his  vocation,  and  find  comfort, 
pleasure,  and  happiness  in  it ;  and  the  more  he 


lives  of  this  inner,  bright  life,  the  better  man 
and  farmer  he  is;  the  happier  he  is,  and  the 
more  prosperous  and  successful. 

Look  at  the  man  in  the  engraving  which  is 
the  text  for  these  remarks.  The  grains,  the 
fruits,  the  flowers,  are  pouring  out  into  his 
hand;  his  bams  are  filling;  his  cattle  are 
growing;. his  life  in  the  fields  and  the  pure  air 
bring  health  to  him  and  his  family;  every 
blessing  that  a  man  can  wish  is  his,  and  if  he 
borrows  a  care  unnecessarily  and  his  brow  is 
clouded  for  a  time,  his  loving  partner,  and 
his  romping  children  drive  away  his  care  and 
smooth  his  brow,  and  he  is  less  than  a  man  if 
he  is  not  filled  with  gratitude  that  his  work  in 
the  fields  has  been  rewarded  abundantly  with 
the  fruits  of  the  generous  soil.  It  is  a  farm¬ 
er’s  duty,  as  well  as  privilege,  to  be  a  happy 
man  and  to  live  a  bright  and  contented  life. 
He  has  to  stand  up  manfully  in  the  social 
strife  to  maintain  his  rights:  but  he  is  the 
power  in  the  nation,  the  sovereign ,  the  ruler 
of  society.  If  he  will  only  say  “this  shall  be 
thus,”  and  use  his  power  and  authority,  he  is 
in  the  majority  and  his  will  will  be  law.  It  is 
not  for  him  to  complain  if  by  his  apathy  and 
neglect  he  gives  his  rights  away.  He  is  the 
master  if  he  will  only  exercise  the  power  he 
possesses,  so  that  there  is  no  room  for  a  farm¬ 
er  to  complain  or  to  be  miserable,  but  every 
reason  why  he  should  bo  a  happy  man  and 
help  to  make  other  men  happy  if  he  only  will. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

Crawford  No.  6.  Plants  hardy.  June  15. 
ripening  freely.  Large,  scarlet  berries,  quite 
regular,  fine  quality.  June  20.  On  the  whole 
the  Crawford  disappoints  us  this  year. 

Truitt  from  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn.  Perfect  flowers.  Plants  hardy.  Late. 
Not  remarkable  in  any  way. 

Indiana  from  J.  H.  Hale.  Small,  inferior 
berries. 

Alley  4.  H.  H.  Alley,  Hilton,  N,  J.,  (Pistil¬ 
late).  Splendid  foliage,  fine  plants.  Late. 
June  20:  scarlet,  heart  shape,  a  little  flattened 
at  tip,  fair  quality,  not  very  firm ;  plants  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Cardinal  from  P.  M.  Augur,  Middlefield, 
Conn.  Late.  Light  scarlet.  June  17:  rather 
soft,  medium  as  to  season  of  ripening,  quite 
productive.  June  20:  Light  color,  soft,  good 
quality,  productive,  fair  shape. 

Hilton  from  H.  H.  Alley  as  above.  Per¬ 
fect  flower.  Late.  Very  productive,  large 
peduncles  and  clusters.  June  25.  We  have 
never  in  our  experience  seen  so  many  large, 
well-shaped  berries  to  a  peduncle  as  on  this. 
At  its  best  June  27.  Quality  inferior. 

Crimson  Cluster  has  borne  more  fruit  this 
season  than  last.  The  plants  do  not  make  a 
vigorous  growth  though  they  are  healthy. 
Berries  of  fine  quality  and  fair  size. 

Alley  3,  from  H.  H.  Alley.  Plants  burn 
a  little;  medium  sized  leaves.  Early.  Give 
a  goodly  quantity  of  scarlet,  heart-shaped 
berries  of  fair  quality.  Nothing  extra. 

Prince. — Plants  not  rugged  this  year. 

Parry  nearly  fails  this  season. 

Shuster,  June  15. — Ripening  freely.  Ber¬ 
ries  large,  generally  irregular;  bright,  glossy 
scarlet,  firm,  rather  sour. 

Davis. — In  addition  to  our  previous  reports 
we  may  say  that  this  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
introduction. 

Louise,  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee.  Origina¬ 
ted  by  N.  Hallock,  Creedmoor,  Long  Island, 
Promising.  So,  also,  is  Minneola  another 
seedling  of  Mr.  Hallock  not  yet  introduced. 

Alley  No.  1.  June  15.  Dark  Crimson, 
winged,  very  large,  high  quality. 

Augur’s  No.  70.  June  20.  Very  produc¬ 
tive  now;  fine  form,  light  red,  rather  soft, 
good  quality.  Nearly  pistillate.  Fine  plants 
which  sucker  freely. 

Bubach,  No.  5.  June  12.  Better  than  ever 
at  this  date.  Fine,  tall  foliage,  Scarlet  ber¬ 
ries,  very  good  quality;  quite  firm.  The 
shape  is  often  that  of  two  berries  being  joined 
together — often  hollow  between.  A  showy 
berry,  hardy  vines.  June  17.  Lots  of  large 
berries,  more  regular  than  Sharpless  though 
not  quite  so  good  in  quality.  It  is  superior 
to  Ontario  (by  its  side)  in  every  way. 

Enhance  from  Henry  Young,  North  Main 
street,  Ada,  Ohio.  Perfect  flower.  Among 
the  latest  plants.  Stems  often  18  inches  tall. 
Late.  June  16.  Abundance  of  green  fruit. 
Berries  very  ill-shapen  June  20;  Very  pro¬ 
ductive,  bad  shape,  inferior  quality.  June 
22.  Now  producing  an  immense  quantity  of 
its  every-shape  berries,  some  of  which  are  of 
the  largest  size.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
producers,  bears  the  largest  berries  of  the  most 
irregular  shape  aud  of  the  poorest’ quality  we 
know  of. 


Augur’s  87.  P.  M.  Augur.  Tall,  splendid 
foliage,  remarkably  thick  leaf  stalk  often  18 
to  20  inches  high.  Rather  late.  June,  20,  bear 
beautiful  clusters  of  large  berries  not  yet  quite 
ripe.  June  22.  Rosy  flesh,  fine  quality. 
A  splendid  berry  in  shape  and  size — broadly 
heart-shape,  scarlet,  fine  flavor  and  a  powerful 
strawberry  odor.  The  best  of  the  berries  here 
at  this  date.  A  desirable  variety  for  home 
use  or  near  market.  Pistillate. 

Lida.  June  12.  Plants  healthy  and  fairly 
fruitful.  Rather  late.  June  16:  Shapely, 
glossy  fruit  of  good  quality.  June  20:  Now  in 
full  bearing.  It  is  a  good  berry  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  but  nothing  remarkable.  June  22: 
rather  soft. 

Anna  (Crawford).  Nothing  remarkable. 

Ohio.  Nothing  remarkable. 

Jessie  from  C.  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Widely  spreading,  healthy  plants.  Win¬ 
tered  perfectly.  June  16.  This  variety,  so 
valued  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  disap¬ 
points  us.  It  is  moderately  good  m  all  ways ; 
superior  in  none. 

Crawford  from  M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga, 
Ohio.  Perfect,  hardy,  medium-sized  plants — 
medium  as  to  season  of  ripening. 

Whenever  a  new  fruit  is  named  after  a  wor¬ 
thy  man  who  has  done  lots  of  good,  we  hate 
to  make  anything  but  a  favorable  report. 
Tbe  Crawford  was  promising  last  season;  this 
season  it  disappoints  us  somewhat.  June  22: 
Not  quite  firm,  heart  shape,  scarlet,  good 
quality,  medium  size,  quite  prolific. 

Summit  (Crawford).  Late.  June  22.  Per¬ 
fect  shape;  scarlet,  glossy,  fairly  firm,  quality 
good.  Healthy  vines.  Berry  averages  large. 

GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD  NOTES. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Alkalies  for  the  Root  Maggot.— Two 
years’  trial  seems  to  confirm  the  statement  that 
the  larvae  of  the  Anthomyiae  (A.  ceparum,  A 
brassicae,  A.  raphani),  may  be  very  greatly 
checked  in  their  ravages  by  the  free  applica¬ 
tion  of  fine  air-slaked  lime,  or  of  unleached 
ashes,  along  the  rows,  in  close  contact  with 
the  plants.  The  application  must  be  free  in 
order  to  be  fully  effective.  I  have  not  found 
an  application  half  an  inch  deep  for  two 
inches  on  each  side  of  the  row  (or  about  the 
roots,  for  cabbage),  to  do  any  harm  to  the 
plants,  or  a  much  less  quantity  to  be  fully  ef¬ 
fective.  I  tried  Mr.  Gregory’s  chicken  rem¬ 
edy  on  onions,  but  found  it  not  to  answer  ; 
while  the  application  of  ashes,  especially  as 
soon  as  rain  fell  sufficient  to  bring  the  alkali 
into  action,  seemed  to  stop  their  working  very 
promptly. 

Cabbages  Running  to  Seed.— Growers  of 
cabbage  plants  under  glass,  for  the  early  crop, 
should  take  great  care  not  only  that  they 
plant  the  best  seed,  but  that  the  young  plants 
suffer  no  arrest  or  check  to  their  growth.  If 
they  do,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  resume  the 
annual  habit  of  the  wild  original,  aud  run  to 
seed,  instead  of  heading.  About  ten  per  cent, 
of  a  lot  of  otherwise  very  fine  plants  procured 
from  a  grower  of  high  reputation,  have 
played  me  this  trick  the  present  season.  I 
also  note  more  set  onions  running  to  seed  this 
year  than  usually  do. 

Yellow  Transparent.— The  longer  my 
experience  with  this  best  of  extra-early  mar¬ 
ket  apples  becomes,  the  more  evident  it  is  to 
me  that  it  is  essentially  a  garden  apple,  and 
comparatively  short-lived.  This  being  the 
case,  orchards  of  it  may  be  planted  quite 
close — say  24x12  feet — with  currants  or  goose¬ 
berries  between  the  trees  in  the  rows,  and 
early  peas,  potatoes,  or  some  similar  low-grow¬ 
ing  crop  between  the  rows.  A  nursery  of 
young  trees  should  also  be  maintained  to  fill 
vacancies.  The  trees  seem  to  kill  themselves 
by  overbearing  in  rich  ground,  while  in  a 
poor  soil  the  fruit,  setting  even  more  abund¬ 
antly,  is  too  small  to  market  well.  This  is  the 
trouble,  probably,  in  New  Jersey,  where  lack 
of  size  is  complained  of.  With  me,  grown 
as  above,  the  trees  run  fully  as  large  as  well- 
grown  Porters. 

The  Siberian  Apricot.— Positively  this 
species  is  by  far  the  hardiest  form,  not  only 
against  the  cold  of  winter,  but  also  against 
spring  frosts.  A  temperature  of  30  degrees 
below  zero  hardly  harms  it  at  all,  although  one 
of  40  degrees  below  will  kill  it  to  the  snow 
line.  As  all  the  plants  which  have  been  sent 
out  so  far  seem  to  be  seedlings,  the  fruit 
varies  greatly,  and  pains  ought  at  once  to  be 
taken  to  select  the  best,  and  from  these  the 
largest  fruited,  hardiest  and  most  productive, 
for  propagation.  We  shall  then  have  an 
apricot  growable  with  success  (and  probably 
with  profit),  on  ths  Atlantic  slope,  and  as  far 
north  as  most  plums.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  being  a  species  very  distinct  from  the 
old  form. 

Wealthy  Better  Top- Worked. —  The 
Wealthy  apple,  like  most  heavy  bearers  of 
winter  fruit,  seems  to  lack  vigor  in  the  trunk, 
and  my  14  years’  experience  with  it  brings  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  orchards  of  this  variety 
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to  be  long-lived,  must  be  top -worked  on  a 
more  vigorous  stock.  This  is  well  known  to 
be  the  case  with  the  Baldwin,  especially  along 
its  northern  limit,  where,  as  in  Southern 
Maine,  it  is  always  grafted  upon  vigorous 
seedlings.  This  will  not  answer  farther 
north,  for  there  hardly  one  per  cent,  of  seed¬ 
lings  from  the  common  apple  are  hardy.  For 
stocks  to  regraft  to  Wealthy,  therefore,  Rus¬ 
sian  root-grafted  varieties  must  be  set,  as  there 
are  serious  objections  to  the  Siberians  and 
their  hybrids,  on  account  of  their  short  life 
and  a  tendency  to  blight,  both  in  tops  and 
bark.  The  most  promising  varieties  for  top¬ 
working  the  Wealthy  on  that  can  be  easily 
had,  are  Oldenburg  and  Tetofsky;  though, 
if  it  could  be  obtained  in  quantity,  I  should 
prefer  the  vigorous,  symmetrical  and  thor¬ 
oughly  iron-clad  Switzer — very  valuable  in 
itself,  were  it  not  so  prone  to  drop  most  of  its 
fruit  before  maturity.  I  am  not  sorry,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
for  nothing  could  be  better  to  graft  weaker 
sorts  on. 

The  Russian  Mulberry.— Here  is  another 
fruit  tree  from  the  far  north,  which  possesses 
a  power  of  resisting  cold  much  greater  than 
any  of  the  better  known  forms  of  Morus. 
But  the  same  trouble  exists  with  it  as  with 
the  Siberian  Apricot.  It  has  been  propagated 
solely  from  seed,  and  consequently  has  almost 
infinite  variations.  I  have  a  tree  which  has 
resisted  our  hardest  test  winters  with  but 
slight  injury,  while  a  neighbor  has  one  that 
kills  to  the  snow  line  frequently.  As  to  the 
fruit,  not  one  in  ten  produces  a  good  kind  ; 
and  there  is  also  great  choice  in  regard  to 
vigor,  form,  productiveness  and  beauty  of 
foliage.  Here,  too,  is  a  profitable  field  for 
careful  selection. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 
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“A  NEW  METHOD  FOR  DETERMINING 
FAT  IN  MILK.” 


This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet — Bulletin 
No.  10 — just  issued  by  the  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Work  of  the  greatest  value 
is  being  done  at  many  of  the  stations,  but  the 
Wisconsin  directors  seem  to  have  found  just 
what  Wisconsin  farmers  most  desire  to  know, 
and  have  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  that 
point. 

Dairying  was  considered  to  be  the  industry 
most  promising  for  Wisconsin  farmers,  and 
the  proper  preservation  of  the  corn  plant 
ofEered  the  most  feasible  plan  for  securing 
cheap  fodder.  Consequently  the  station  for 
several  years  experimented  with  the  corn 
plant,  dried,  preserved  in  the  silo,  grown  for 
fodder  alone  or  as  stover.  The  subject  has 
heen  carefully  considered  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  increased  interest  in  corn-fodder  feeding 
at  the  West  may  be  accredited  to  this  station. 

Having  begun  at  the  bottom  and  interested 
farmers  in  cheap  dairy-fodder,  the  next  step 
was  to  improve  ttie  cows.  Few  farmers  know 
which  their  best  butter  cows  are.  Milkmen 
are  better  posted,  because  measuring  the 
milk  yield  is  simply  a  matter  of  record¬ 
ing  pounds  and  ounces.  It  is  easy  to  weigh 
the  pailful  of  milk.  But  the  butter  yield 
is  another  thing.  There  are  various  meth¬ 
ods  proposed  for  acertaining  this  butter 
yield — keeping  a  certain  cow’s  milk  by 
itself  and  churning  it  separately,  placing  a 
certain  amount  of  it  in  a  test  tube  and  observ¬ 
ing  the  proportion  of  cream.  All  these  meth¬ 
ods  are  too  tedious  to  be  carried  out  carefully 
by  the  average  dairyman  and  none  of  them  is 
accurate  enough  to  give  more  than  a  general 
idea  of  the  milk  value.  Tne  only  absolutely 
accurate  test  is  that  made  by  the  chemist. 
How  can  the  farmer  approach  this  without 
the  chemist’s  expensive  laboratory  and  with 
but  a  crude  knowledge  of  chemistry?  This 
was  the  question  which  occurred  to  the  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  Wisconsin  Station.  The  method 
here  described  is  the  answer  which  Rrof.  F.  C. 
Short,  the  assistant-chemist  of  the  Station 
and  the  author  of  this  bulletin,  gives  after  a 
study  of  nine  months.  We  give  the  main 
features  of  the  process;  still  it  will  pay 
dairymen  to  get  the  bulletin  and  examine  the 
details  which  are  too  extended  to  be  given  here. 
The  process  depends  on  the  following  facts: 
When  a  mixture  of  milk  and  a  strong  alkali 
is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
for  a  sufficient  time,  the  fat  of  the  milk  unites 
with  the  alkali  and  they  form  a  soap  which 
is  dissolved  in  the  hot  liquid ;  at  the  same  time 
the  caseine  and  albumen  are  disintegrated  and 
become  much  more  easily  soluble.  After  the 
heating  has  continued  for  about  two  hours  the 
mixture  of  milk  and  alkali  becomes  homogen¬ 
eous  and  of  a  dark  brown  color.  On  the 
addition  of  an  acid  the  soap  is  decomposed, 
the  fatty  acids  are  set  free,  and  rise  to  the 
surface,  while  the  albumen,  caseine,  etc.,  are 
first  precipitated  and  then  dissolved.  The  in¬ 


soluble  fatty  acids  thus  obtained,  constitute 
very  nearly  87  per  cent,  of  the  total  fat  in  the 
milk 

Thus  it  will  be  seeri  that  the  process  depends- 
upon  a  principle  of  chemistry — the  action  of 
an  alakli  like  potash  or  soda  on  fat*  to  form  a 
soap— every  farmer’s  wife  who  has  made  soft 
soap  has  observed  this  action,  and  the  action 
of  an  acid  on  this  soap.  The  addition  of  the 
alkali  to  the  milk,  with  heating,  draws  the 
butter  fat  into  a  chemical  combination.  The 
acid  breaks  up  this  combination  but  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  the  butter  fat  into  a  solution 
again  it  leaves  it  by  itself  where  it  can  be 
measured.  A  farmer  who  has  never  studied 
chemistry  may  at  first  reading  think  this  pro¬ 
cess  beyond  him.  Let  him  try  it  once  or 
twice  and  he  will  find  it  easier  than  he  thinks. 
It  is  always  hard  fora  chemist  to  express  him¬ 
self  in  terms  that  are  easily  understood  by 
one  who  has  never  studied  chemistry.  Prof. 
Short  has  been  very  successful  in  this  respect, 
and  any  one  after  a  brief  study  of  an  elemen¬ 
tary  work  on  chemistry  can  follow  him. 

APPARATUS. 


The  process  requires  the  following  appara¬ 
tus:  Tubes,  1  (Fig.  248),  made  of  soft-lead  glass 


about  one  sixteenth  inch  thick,  the  lower 
part  of  the  tube  being  about  five  inches  long 
and  fifteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter: 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  five  inches  long 
and  one-fourth  inch  inside  diameter.  Three 
pipettes,  2  (Fig.  248),  one  holding  when  filled 
up  to  the  mark  B,  on  the  neck,  20  cubic  centi¬ 
meters  (about  two -thirds  of  an  ounce),  this 
being  the  exact  amount  of  milk  to  be  taken 
for  analysis;  the  other  two  pipettes  holding 
ten  cubic  centimeters  each,  for  measuring  the 
alkali  and  acid  used. 

A  scale,  3  (Fig.  248),  divided  in  millimeters 
for  measuring  the  column  of  fat,  when  the 
analysis  is  finished.  The  one  used  by  Prof. 
Short  is  a  folding  boxwood  rule;  but  any 
rule  divided  in  millimeters  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

A  water  bath  (Fig,  249),  made  of  sheet  cop¬ 


per.  It  is  provided  with  a  rack  to  hold  the 
tubes  while  being  heated,  also  a  feed  and  over¬ 
flow  (C)  to  keep  the  water  in  the  bath  at  a 
constant  level.  In  the  cut  the  side  is  broken 
away  to  show  the  rack  and  method  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  tubes  in  tue  bath.  A  wash  bottlo 
(Fig.  250)  to  hold  hot  water. 


SOLUTIONS  REQUIRED. 

The  solutions  required  for  the  process  are 
as  follows: 

No.  I.  8.75  ounces  (250  grams)  caustic  soda 
and  10  7  ounces  (300  grams)  caustic  potash  dis¬ 
solved  in  four  pounds  (1809  grams)  water  Use 
10  cubic  centimeters  for  each  analysis. 

No.  If.  Equal  parts  of  commercial  sulphuric 
and  acetic  acids.  The  acetic  acid  should  be 
of  1  047  specific  gravity. 

Use  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  mixed  acids 
for  each  analysis. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ANALYSIS. 

Taking  Samples — Mix  the  milk  thoroughly 
by  pouring  from  one  vessel  to  another,  avoid¬ 
ing  as  much  as  possible  the  formation  of  air 
bubbles;  warming  the  milk  to  80-90°  Fah.  will 
prevent  frothing  to  a  large  extent.  After 
mixing  allow  the  milk  to  stand  one  or  two 
minutes,  to  permit  the  air  bubbles  to  escape 
before  taking  samples.  Fill  the  20  c.  c.  pipette, 
Fig  248,  by  placing  the  lower  end  in  the  milk 
and  sucking  until  the  milk  rises  in  the  tube 
above  the  mark  on  the  side.  Place  the  finger 
quickly  on  the  top  of  the  tube  and  allow  the 
milk  to  run  out  slowly,  until  it  falls  to  the 
mark  on  the  side  of  the  tube;  then  let  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  pipette  run  into  one  of  the  analy¬ 
tical  tubes,  Fig.  248,  blowing  out  the  last  few 
drops. 

Adding  the  Alkali.— Fill  one  of  the  10 
cubic  centimeter  pipettes  to  the  mark  on  the 
side,  with  alkali,  and  allow  the  solution  to  flow 
into  the  milk  just  measured.  Place  the  finger 
on  the  top  of  the  tube  and  shake  the  tube  until 
the  milk  and  alkali  are  well  mixed.  A  rubber 
cot  on  the  finger  will  protect  it  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  alkali.  Treat  all  samples  in  the 
same  way.  Place  the  tubes  in  the  rack,  B,  in 
Fig.  249,  set  the  rack  and  tubes  in  the  water 
bath,  Fig.  249,  and  heat  the  bath  until  the 
water  boils;  continue  boiling  for  two  hours,  or 
until  the  conU-nts  of  the  tube  become  homo¬ 
geneous  and  of  a  dark  brown  color  similar  to 
that  of  sorghum  molasses.  After  the  tubes 
have  boiled  for  one  hour  remove  the  rack  and 
tubes  from  the  bath  and  examine  the  tubes  to 
see  if  the  contents  are  well  mixed.  If  a  whit¬ 
ish  layer  of  caseine  and  fat  is  found  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  gently  shake  and  roll 
the  tubes  till  the  contents  are  well  mixed. 
Return  tubes  to  water  bath  and  boil  one  hour. 
The  tubes  are  then  ready  for  the  addition  of 
the  acid. 

Adding  Acid. — Remove  the  rack  with  the 
tubes  from  the  water  and  allow  them  to  cool 
to  about  150°  Fah.  Then  by  means  of  the 
pipette,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  acid 
mixture  to  each  tube,  slowly,  so  as  not  to 
cause  the  contents  of  the  tube  to  froth  over. 
Mix  the  acid  with  the  contents  by  running  a 
a  small  glass  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  and  blowing  gently.  Place  the  rack  and 
tubes  again  in  the  bath  and  heat  to  boiling  for 
one  hour.  Remove  the  tubes  from  the  water 
and  then  by  means  of  the  water  bottle.  Fig. 
250,  fill  the  tubes  with  hot  water  to  within  one 
inch  of  the  top.  The  fat  will  then  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  water.  Replace  the  tubes  in  the 
Lath  and  allow  them  to  stand  in  the  hot  water, 
without  boiling,  for  one  hour.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  remove  the  tubes  from  the  bath,  one 
at  a  time,  and  measure  while  hot. 


Measuring  the  Fat. — By  reference  to 
Fig.  250,  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  lines 


C  and  D,  representing  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  the  column  of  fat,  do  not  extend 
straight  across  the  tubes,  but  are  slightly 
curved.  In  measuring  the  column  of  fat, 
place  the  rule  on  the  tube  so  that  the  line  D 
•will  come  opposite  the  lowest  part  of  the 
curved  line  of  fat,  D,  Fig.  250;  then  read  up 
the  scale  to  the  division  coming  opposite  the 
lowest  part  of  the  curved  line  C.  The  num¬ 


ber  of  divisions  on  the  rule  between  C  and  D, 
is  the  length  of  the  column  of  fat  in  milli¬ 
meters.  The  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  milk  is 
then  calculated  from  the  following  formula 
and  data: 

Amount  of  milk  taken,  20  cubic  centimeters. 

Specific  gravity  of  milk,  1.032. 

Specific  gravity  of  insoluble  fatty  acids, 
.914. 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  fatty  acids  in  butter 
fat,  87. 

From  the  above  data  we  have  the  following 
formula: 

100  axbxc=x 
dXe 

where  a  =  the  length  of  the  column  of  fat 
in  millimeters. 

b  =  the  value  of  one  linear  millimeter  of 
measured  fat  expressed  in  cubic  centimeters. 
The  value  of  b  will  vary,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  tube  used. 

c  =  specific  gravity  of  the  insoluble  fatty 
acids. 

d  20  64  grams,  or  the  volume  of  milk 
taken  for  analysis  multiplied  by  its  specific 
gravity. 

e  =  per  cent,  of  insoluble  fatty  acids  in  but¬ 
ter  fat. 

x  per  cent,  of  fat  present  in  sample  of 
milk  taken  for  analysis.  Substituting  the  fig¬ 
ures  obtained  by  an  actual  analysis  the  for¬ 
mula  would  be. 

10030x*027x,914=x^12 

20.64X.87 

per  cent,  of  fat  in  sample  of  milk  analyzed. 

The  analyst  may  fail  to  obtain  correct  re¬ 
sults  from  the  following  causes:  Either  the 
column  of  fat  may  contain  flecks  of  undecom¬ 
posed  caseine,  which  would  increase  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  fat,  thereby  giviug  too  high  a  per 
cent.,  or  a  small  quantity  of  butter  fat  may 
remain  unsaponified,  which  will  also  give  too 
high  results.  These  errors  are  both  caused  by 
insufficient  heating  of  the  milk  with  the  alkali, 
and  may  be  easily  obviated  by  taking  care  to 
heat  the  mixture  of  milk  and  alkali  for  two 
hours  at  least.  If  not  pressed  for  time  it  is 
better  to  heat  two  and  a  half  hours  and  there¬ 
by  remove  all  risks  of  the  above  errors.  If 
milk  containing  more  than  six  per  cent,  is  to 
be  tested,  the  mixture  of  milk  and  alkali 
should  be  heated  at  least  three  hours.  In  such 
case  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  take  ten 
cubic  centimeters  in  place  of  the  usual  amount. 

Before  adding  acid  the  tubes  and  contents 
must  be  allowed  to  cool  to  150  Fah.  at  least. 

If  added  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  contact 
of  the  strong  acid  with  the  hot  alkali  solution 
will  generate  sufficient  heat  to  cause  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  tube  to  boil  with  explosive  vio¬ 
lence,  throwing  out  the  contents  of  the  tube 
and  spoiling  the  analysis.  If  after  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  hot  water  the  tubes  are  allowed  to 
stand  in  boiling  water,  small  bubbles  of  gas 
are  given  off  the  continued  action  of  the  acid 
on  the  caseine.  These  bubbles  rise  through  the 
column  of  fat,  rendering  it  turbid  and  caus¬ 
ing  difficulty  in  measuring.  The  bottles  con¬ 
taining  the  solutions  of  acid  and  alkali  should 
be  kept  corked  when  not  in  use.  If  the  acid 
bottle  be  left  open  the  acetic  acid  will  evapor¬ 
ate  and  the  acid  will  not  dissolve  the  caseine. 
The  alkali  bottle  should  be  kept  closed  to  pre-  . 
vent  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  and  conse¬ 
quent  weakening  of  the  solution. 


A  DAIRY  CONFERENCE  AT  CORNELL. 


Churn  and  creamery  tests;  a  good  talk  on 
butter  making. 


A  dairy  conference,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  was  held 
at  Cornell  University  Wednesday,  June  20th. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  barn,  and 
was  attended  by  about  150  farmers,  with  a 
few  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  opened  at  11  o’clock  by  a  short  ad¬ 
dress  by  Secretary  Josiah  Shull,  who  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Prof.  Roberts.  Then  followed 
an  exhibition  of  churns.  There  were  on  the 
platform  the  Gifford,  the  American  Wonder, 
the  O.  K.  Barrel,  and  an  “Elward”  swing 
churn.  The  Gifford  Company  had  a  man  on 
the  ground  to  exhibit  its  churn,  and  a  trial 
was  made  with  it  and  the  Barrel  chum. 
Power  was  furnished  by  an  engine  in  the 
barn,  and  both  churns  were  connected  to  the 
same  shaft.  Thirty-seven  pounds  of  cream 
were  put  in  each  churn  and  churned  20 
minutes.  The  Barrel  churn  had  to  be  stopped 
twice  to  let  off  the  gas;  the  Gifford  has  an 
opening  through  one  of  the  bearings  through 
which  the  gas  can  pass  without  the  necessity 
of  stopping.  From  the  37  pounds  of  cream 
the  Barrel  churn  made  10%  pounds  of  butter 
and  the  Gifford  10  pounds. 

The  next  churning  was  to  test  the  Cooley 
Creamer  as  compared  with  the  Ferguson 
Bureau  Creamer.  One  hundred  and  three 
pounds  of  milk  had  been  set  in  each  creamer; 
the  cream  from  each  lot  of  milk  was  churned 
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separately  in  the  Barrel  churn  at  the  same 
temperature.  The  cream  from  the  Ferguson 
Creamer  gave  5%  pounds  of  butter,  and  that 
from  the  Cooley  6%  pounds.  Of  course,  these 
experiments  should  be  tried  a  number  of  times 
before  any  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
as  to  the  difference  in  the  values  of  the  cream¬ 
ers  or  churns;  but  the  above  are  the  facts  in 
regard  to  these  particular  churnings. 

During  the  noon  hour  some  of  the  Holstein 
and  Jersey  cows,  the  two  bulls  (Valentine  and 
Robinson  Crusoe),  and  all  the  horses  on  the 
farm,  including  Spartacus,  the  imported  Per- 
cheron,  were  led  out  for  inspection,  and  were 
photographed  by  a  local  artist. 

Lunch  was  furnished  in  the  barn.  In  the 
afternoon  Mr.  W.  H.  Gilbert,  of  Richland, 
spoke  on  “Butter  Making,"  and  illustrated 
his  subject  by  actual  churning.  He  began  by 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  testing  each  cow 
in  the  dairy  to  see  which  paid  for  their  board 
and  which  did  not.  He  said  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  as  much  butter  in  August  as  in 
May  or  in  June,  even  though  there  is  much 
less  milk.  He  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  feeding  proper  food  to  produce 
butter,  and  told  of  his  experience  with  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  He  feeds  one  quart  of  cotton-seed 
meal  to  three  quarts  of  bran  He  said  he  had 
made  7%  pounds  of  butter  from  100  pounds  of 
milk.  He  believes  in  churning  sweet  cream; 
he  says  he  has  kept  accurate  accounts  of  many 
trials  with  sweet  and  ripened  cream,  and 
knows  that  he  lost  money  every  time  he  let 
the  cream  partially  ripen. 

Owing  to  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
men  at  the  factory,  the  Backstrom  Cream 
Separator  which  was  sent  for  trial  was  lack¬ 
ing  in  an  important  point  which  could  not  be 
corrected  till  too  late  in  the  day  to  admit  of 
testing  it  in  comparison  with  the  different 
creamers.  It  seemed  to  do  good  work,  how¬ 
ever,  when  finally  ready  to  run.  We  are  in 
hopes  of  giving  it  a  thorough  trial  later. 

J.  M.  D. 


A  SHEEP  TALK. 


A  South  Down  cross  the  best ;  care  of  sheep; 

feed;  docking;  castrating;  breeding  ewes; 

annual  culling. 

Fon  the  general  farmer’s  sheep  the  South 
Downs  (or  grade  South  Downs)  are  surely 
No.  1.  They  come  nearer  having  all  the  good 
qualities  than  any  other  breed,  at  least  such 
has  been  my  experience.  I  have  been  raising 
sheep  for  30  years,  and  have  tried  the  scrub, 
Cotswold,  Merino  and  South  Down.  I  find 
the  scrub  and  Merino  both  do  very  well  to 
cross  with  a  South  Down  buck.  They  make 
good  mothers,  and  drop  hardy  lambs.  The 
Cotswold  and  Leicester  I  think  require  more 
attention  and  better  grass  and  feed  than  any 
others,  and  their  lambs  are  delicate  and  hard 
to  raise.  The  Merinos  are  too  small  and  their 
lambs  do  not  get  the  right  size  in  time  to 
pay  for  early  marketing.  I  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  from  South  Down  bucks  for  the  last  eight 
years,  and  have  now  as  fine  a  lot  of  sheep  as 
can  be  found  in  this  county.  Sheep  require 
more  care  than  most  farmers  think  they 
should  have;  consequently  a  man  says:  “I  had 
very  poor  luck  with  my  lambs,”  whereas  every 
sheep  raiser  makes  his  own  luck  according  to 
the  care  and  attention  he  gives  his  flock. 
Sheep  should  not  be  penned  with  cattle.  They 
should  have  pens  with  plenty  of  room  and 
good  shelter,  so  as  to  go  in  or  out  at  pleasure. 
Give  them  good  corn  fodder  or  hay,  mornings 
and  nights,  and  a  feed  of  grain  of  some  kind 
at  noon.  I  do  not  like  corn  alone  for  sheep. 

I  make  a  feed  of  bran  or  ship-stuff  and  crushed 
corn  mixed  about  equal  parts— about  one  bushel 
to  35  head.  I  mean,  of  course,  through  the  feed¬ 
ing  season.  Sheep  kept  on  good  pasture  during 
the  grazing  season,  and  fed  as  above,  wil 
have  plenty  of  milk  at  lambing-time,  and  al 
ways  raise  one  or  two  lambs.  I  do  not  ex! 
pect  to  lose  any  lambs  that  come  all  right. 
Sheep  also  require  plenty  of  good  water  at 
least  once  a  day,  and  should  have  free  access 
to  salt.  In  feeding  I  give  them  the  corn  fod¬ 
der  scattered  over  the  pen  in  clear  weather  ; 
in  stormy  and  wet  weather  I  feed  them  with 
hay  in  a  rack  under  the  shed.  In  feeding  the 
bran  and  meal  I  have  used  troughs  made 
about  six  inches  deep,  set  on  blocks  or  feet 
about  ten  inches  high.  A  trough  so  made, 
16  feet  long,  will  be  sufficient  to  feed  20  sheep 
As  soon  as  the  lambs  are  large  enough  to  eat 
the  grain  feed,  I  make  a  pen  for  them  (so  that 
the  old  sheep  cannot  get  in)  and  feed  them 
also  on  grain.  They  will  generally  begin  to 
eat  when  four  or  five  weeks  old.  When  the 
lambs  are  about  two  weeks  old  I  cut  their 
tails  off.  I  generally  lot  the  buck  go  with  the 
ewes  about  September.  Then  the  lambs  come 
in  February  and  will  be  ready  for  the  market 
by  the  last  of  May.  The  buck  lambs  that 


come  in  March  or  April  should  be  castrated, 
so  that  they  will  not  cause  any  trouble  in 
case  one  has  to  keep  them  until  fall,  and 
they  will  fatten  much  better  than  if  they 
have  not  been  castrated.  I  keep  from  25  to  35 
ewes  on  a  farm  of  75  acres.  I  select  five  or  six 
ewe  lambs  every  year  for  breeders  and  sell  off 
about  the  same  number  of  old  ewes,  always 
selling  off  those  that  do  not  do  well.  With 
this  system  I  do  not  keep  the  ewes  more  than 
six  or  seven  years  at  the  most.  I  find  that 
they  begin  to  fail  at  that  age.  I  never  keep 
poor  stock  to  breed  ;  but  sell  them  for  what¬ 
ever  they  will  bring.  If  a  man  keeps  good 
ewes  and  a  thoroughbred  buck,  I  will  venture 
to  say  he  will  have  good  lambs,  and  can  make 
his  sheep  pay  100  per  cent.  1  have  done  so, 
and  others  can  do  the  same  with  the  same 
care  and  attention.  e. 

Newcastle  Co.,  Del. 
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EXPERIMENT  WITH  YOUNG  TUR¬ 
KEYS. 


Liberty  not  a  necessity ;  dampness  and  lice 
the  causes  of  mortality  among  young  tur¬ 
keys ;  how  to  avoid  them. 

It  has  always  been  claimed  that  young  tur¬ 
keys  must  be  given  full  liberty,  and  that  suc¬ 
cess  is  best  obtained  when  they  are  wholly  con¬ 
fided  to  the  turkey  hen.  I  tried  two  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  view  of  determining  if  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  young  turkeys 
liberty  to  forage.  The  first  experiment  was 
last  year.  In  the  month  of  May  a  brood  of 
young  turkeys  were  batched  and  placed  under 
a  brooder.  The  brooder  was  in  an  apartment 
5x7  feet,  with  a  yard  attached  5x1 6  feet.  They 
were  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  yard 
until  they  were  four  weeks  old,  and  not  one 
of  them  drooped  or  showed  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  confinement.  In  fact  they  grew 
rapidly,  and  were  twice  as  large,  when  10 
weeks  old,  as  turkeys  at  liberty.  All  went 
well  until  one  day,  as  they  were  sitting  in  a 
row  on  the  window-sill,  the  sash  fell  and 
killed  every  one  sitting  there,  but  as  three  re¬ 
mained  I  still  kept  them  up.  They  were  a 
gobbler  and  two  females ;  the  gobbler  weighed 
30  pounds  the  day  he  was  a  year  old,  and  the 
hens  have  laid  this  season.  They  are  as  gentle 
as  kittens,  and  have,  since  they  were  three 
mouths  old,  been  kept  in  a  yard  12x50,  and 
they  seem  to  have  plenty  of  room. 

This  season  eggs  from  the  above  hens  were 
used.  A  brood  was  hatched  by  a  hen  (chicken) 
and  kept  in  a  yard  2x4  feet  until  they  were 
one  month  old,  when  they  were  transferred  to 
a  yard  8  x  16  feet.  They  are  now  five  weeks 
old,  and  have  never  been  outside  of  the  yards 
assigned  them.  They  wore  fed  in  the  manner 
usual  with  young  turkeys— stale  bread  and 
milk,  curds,  chopped  onions,  clipped  grass,  etc. 

My  conclusion  is  that  dampness  and  libe  are 
the  causes  of  the  great  mortality  among  young 
turkeys.  I  never  allow  them  on  a  damp  place, 
and  they  can  drink  only  from  a  small  aperture. 
The  old  maxim  that  “a  wet  blade  of  grass  will 
kill  a  young  turkey”  is  nearly  true,  and  it  is 
the  same  with  chicks  and  ducklings.  Keep 
them  dry.  The  lice  that  do  the  damage  are 
not  the  little  mites,  but  the  large  tick  lice, 
which  prey  on  the  heads  and  throats.  They 
pass  from  the  hen  to  the  young  ones.  By  rub¬ 
bing  a  few  drops  of  warm  lard  on  the  heads, 
throats  and  vents,  close  to  the  skin,  once  or 
twice  a  week,  the  young  turkeys  will  be  safe. 
The  hen,  too,  should  receive  an  application. 
They  love  to  dust,  and  are  kept  supplied  with 
clean,  dry  dirt  at  all  times.  A  few  chicks  are 
raised  with  the  turkeys,  as  the  chicks  teach 
the  turkeys  to  obey  the  hen. 

Thousands  of  young  turkeys  are  lost  annual¬ 
ly,  but  if  they  were  given  extra  care  until 
they  reached  the  age  of  two  months,  the  loss 
could  be  avoided.  The  down  is  no  protection. 
Warmth  and  dry  quarters  are  essential  until 
they  “shoot  the  red,”  and  by  promptly  de¬ 
stroying  the  large  lice  there  is  nothing  to  kill 
them.  So  far,  I  have  not  lost  a  young  tur¬ 
key  except  by  accident,  and  they  will  have  no 
range  whatever.  p.  h.  j. 


YELLOW-LEGGED  DORKINGS. 


I  notice  that  mention  is  made  of  these  in 
a  late  Rural,  but  the  color  of  the  legs  of  true 
Dorkings  is  invariably  what  is  called  white,  or 
more  properly,  a  light  drab.  Some  years  ago 
a  few  poultry-men  in  England  began  to  cross 
the  Dorking  with  Asiatics,  Games,  and  other 
breeds,  and  the  produce  of  these  crosses  were 
exhibited  now  and  then  as  pure-bred  at  the 
shows,  and  passed  by  judges  ignorant  of  the 
true  characteristics  of  pure  Dorkings.  When 
this  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  genuine 
breeders,  they  made  complaint  of  it  in  the 
agricultural  papers,  and  soon  put  an  end  to 
these  false  exhibitions. 

I  was  the  first  porson,  according  to  my 


knowledge,  to  import  Dorkings  from  England. 
Being  there  in  the  summer  of  1841,  I  was 
struck  with  the  superior  form  of  these  birds 
for  the  table,  and  was  informed  that  their 
flesh  was  also  quite  superior.  I  determined 
then  on  taking  a  choice  lot  of  them  back  with 
me  to  America.  I  particularly  admired  their 
long,  round,  level  bodies  and  extra-full 
breasts,  loaded  with  fine,  tender,  white  meat; 
and  I  at  once  pronounced  them  among  fowls 
what  the  Short-horns  were  among  cattle.  On 
returning  home,  I  took  pains  to  make  their 
merits  well  known  to  the  public  through  our 
agricultural  press,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  importations  were  rapidly  followed  by 
others,  most  of  which,  I  believe,  found  favor 
among  those  who  bred  them. 

I  will  confess,  however,  that  I  have  heard 
occasional  objections  to  Dorkings, some  saying 
that  they  are  rather  delicate,  and  not  great 
layers  ;  but  I  believe  these  complaints  come 
entirely  from  their  being  interbred  too  closely. 
At  first  there  was  a  necessity  for  this,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  there  being  but  few  families  here 
to  select  from,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
those  imported  from  England  were  related, 
the  importers  not  haviug  taken  the  precaution 
to  inquire  as  to  this  when  they  made  their 
selections  in  the  town  of  Dorking,  to  which 
place  the  breeding  was  then  chiefly  confined, 
reducing  the  flocks  to  a  rather  limited  boun¬ 
dary  of  territory.  But  latterly  this  has  been 
much  extended,  and  I  hear  of  them  as  being 
kept  now  in  many  different  parts  of  England; 
and  I  see  no  complaints  at  present  of  want  of 
hardiness,  or  of  their  not  laying  a  sufficient 
number  of  eggs. 

The  only  cross  I  have  used  with  them  is  that 
with  the  Light  Brahmas.  The  offsprings  of 
this  were  hardy,  and  of  rather  greater 
size  thau  the  Dorkings;  but  their  flesh  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  latter.  The  best  cross 
is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Game  cock  on  the 
Dorking  heu.  This  is  a  favorite  one  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  I  have  never  tried  it  with  my  own 
fowls.  _  _  A.  B.  ALLEN. 

POULTRY  NOTES. 

All  corners  and  waste  places  about  the 
yards  or  around  farm  buildings  where  rank 
weeds  grow  should  be  cleaned  up.  This  pre¬ 
vents  hens  from  hiding  their  nests  and  bring¬ 
ing  off  broods  of  chicks  when  they  are  too  late 
to  be  of  any  use.  It  also  prevents  the  loss  of 
many  eggs,  too  many  of  which  are  often  lost 
on  a  farm  in  summer  and  autumn.  When 
chickens  get  large  and  abandon  their  coops, 
see  that  they  do  not  sleep  on  the  ground  at 
night.  By  so  doing  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
marauding  vermin.  Either  drive  them  into 
buildings  or  let  them  take  to  trees. 


When  soft  food  is  discontinued  give  grain 
in  variety.  Wheat  and  buckwheat  are  good 
with  corn. 


In  growing  stock  should  any  appearance  of 
weakness  manifest  itself  with  debility  and 
wasting,  give  Douglas  Mixture  in  the  drinking 
water. 


Some  advocate  setting  hens  in  August  and 
September.  I  have  never  found  this  profita¬ 
ble.  The  cold  comes  on  before  the  chickens 
are  properly  feathered,  and  they  usually  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  weather  or  drag  out  a  miserable 
exigence  engendering  disease  that  extends  to 
older  poultry. 

Farmers  will  find  it  pays  better  to  feed 
hens  well  oven  during  summer  than  to  have 
them  peck  at  tomatoes,  melons,  cucumbers  and 
vegetables,  or  fruit. 

Break  up  sitting  hens  by  putting  them  un¬ 
der  small  coops  for  a  few  days,  without  per¬ 
ches.  HENRY  HALES. 
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GROWING  CLOVER  SEED. 


A.  C.  GLIDDEN. 


An  uncertain  crop;  Medium  clover;  why  is 
seed  produced  only  on  the  second  growth? 
Conditions  most  favorable  for  such  a 
growth;  cutting  the  crop  for  seed;  Mam¬ 
moth  clover;  how  to  obtain  a  good  second 
growth;  hulling  the  seed;  soil  and  seed; 
yield  of  seed  per  acre;  land  suitable  for 
the  growth. 

As  a  branch  of  farming  entered  upon  with 
some  degree  of  ‘•expectation,”  growing  clover 
for  seed  is  often  disappointing.  It  is  generally 
a  subsidiary  crop,  a  sort  of  voluutary  gift 
of  naturo  to  heap  the  measure  of  prosperity. 

MEDIUM  CLOVER. 

This  variety  is  often  called  June  clover  to 
distinguish  it  from  Mammoth  clover.  It  is 
most  generally  grown  by  farmers,  and  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  other  variety  because  it  is  earlier, 
makes  better  pasture  and  hay,  and  is  not  so 
ikely  to  be  killed  by  hard  freezing.  No  plant 


blooms  more  freely  with  the  first  growth 
in  spriug,  but  it  does  not  seed  with  this  first 
flowering,  while  it  seeds  profusely  in  the  heads 
of  the  second  growth.  There  has  been  much 
speculation  from  Darwin  down  to  account  for 
this.  The  great  naturalist  and  thinker  attrib¬ 
uted  it  to  non-fertilization,  and  non-fertiliz¬ 
ation  to  the  absence  of  bumble  bees  as  a  factor 
in  nature’s  process. 

However  this  may  be  in  some  other  coun¬ 
tries,  or  in  other  sections  of  our  own,  here  in 
Southern  Michigan,  bumble  bees  are  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  at  the  first  flowering  to  perfect 
some  of  the  flowers  by  distributing  pollen, 
but  the  clover  plant  still  insists  upon  growing 
its  seed  upon  the  second  growth,  which  gives 
the  first  and  largest  growth  to  the  farmer  for 
hay,  and  holds  out  the  hope  of  a  bounty  to 
follow. 

The  farmer  who  desires  to  grow  a  crop  of 
seed,  begins  to  cut  the  first  crop  as  early  as 
possible,  so  that  the  second  growth  may  start 
quickly  and  vigorously.  The  conditions  most 
favorable  to  the  second  growth  are,  heavy 
rains  immediately  following  haying  to  soak 
the  ground  and  promote  vigorous  growth,  to 
be  succeeded  by  dry,  cool  weather.  If  the  after 
growth  is  too  sappy  and  rank,  infertility  will 
result  as  before,  whethor  the  bees  pump  out 
the  honey  or  not.  The  seeds  ripen  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  half  of  August,  and  the  crop 
should  be  cut  when  a  little  moro  than  half 
of  the  heads  are  turned  brown.  If  it  is  left 
standing  too  long  every  rain  beats  off  the  seed 
from  the  earliest  and  ripest  heads  and  there  is 
more  waste  from  this  cause  than  there  is  gain 
in  waiting  for  full  maturity  in  the  later  ones. 
The  cutting  is  usually  done  by  someone  of  the 
side-delivery  harvesting  machines,  setting  the 
sickle-bar  to  take  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
heads  and  top  foliage  and  deliver  it  in  gavels 
each  at  regular  intervals  beside  those  dropped 
at  the  previous  round.  The  team  is  then 
driven  along  this  row  of  gavels  and  they  are 
thrown  on  the  load  with  a  barley  fork  to  pre¬ 
vent  scattering  the  chaff  from  the  shelled 
heads.  The  Eureka  mower  is  a  good  imple¬ 
ment  to  cut  clover  seed, as  the  clover  is  left  un¬ 
disturbed  as  it  falls  and  shells  less  then  w  hen 
beaten  back  upon  the  table  of  the  harvester 
by  the  revolving  rake  heads.  The  crop  can 
be  raked  after  the  Eureka,  while  the  dew  is 
on  with  little  loss  from  that  cause. 

MAMMOTH  CLOVER. 

This  variety  requires  different  treatment 
from  June  clover.  Like  the  latter,  it  will  not 
seed  at  the  first  flowering;  but  it  is  so  late  in 
coming  to  blossom  that  the  second  crop  af¬ 
ter  this  is  very  small.  It  seems  to  receive  a 
greater  shock  when  a  mature  crop  is  cut  off 
than  the  June  variety.  I  know  of  one  suc¬ 
cessful  grower  of  this  kind  who  uses  a  mow¬ 
ing  machine  on  the  field  when  the  first  crop  is 
two-thirds  grown,  and  cuts  off  one-third  to 
one-half,  and  lets  it  drop  down  to  mulch  the 
surface  soil  while  the  second  growth  springs 
up  through  it  and  makes  an  excellent  crop. 
Most  growers  pasture  it  until  the  middle  of 
June,  and  then  turn  off  and  let  the  seed  crop 
mature.  It  is  no  disaster  to  clover  seed  if 
severe  rains  fall  after  it  is  cut.  It  seldom 
sprouts,  and  if  the  fiber  of  the  seed-pod  is 
partially  rotted,  it  hulls  more  readily,  and  the 
yield  is  increased:  for  hulling,  at  the  best,  is 
quite  imperfect,  and  much  seed  is  usually  left 
in  the  chaff.  The  makers  of  ono  kind  of  hull- 
er  have  gained  a  cheap  though  unstable 
notoriety,  by  running  the  chaff  from  rival 
machines  through  their  bullers,  and  getting  a 
bag  or  two  of  seed,  which  was  quite  a  send-off 
until  their  rivals  returned  the  compliment  in 
kind. 

Soil  has  much  to  do  with  the  yield  of  seed. 

A  load  from  strong,  gravelly  loam  will  yield 
as  much  as  two  loads  from  a  lighter  sandy 
soil.  The  growth  is  no  indication  of  the 
yield,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  prob¬ 
able  yield  before  thrashing.  Greater  yields 
have  been  reported  from  the  Mammoth  var¬ 
iety  than  from  June  clover.  Five  bushels  to 
the  acre  are  often  grown  of  the  former,  while 
two  to  three  bushels  are  very  satisfactory 
from  the  latter  kind.  Not  every  farmer  who 
grows  clover  cuts  it  for  seed.  I  may  say  that, 
on  an  average,  not  more  thau  one  in  ten  does 
so.  One  who  can  spare  the  field  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  may  grow  this  year,  and  his  neighbor 
who  cut  a  crop  last  year  have  none.  As  a 
rule  the  farmers  on  light  soils  do  not  grow 
clover  seed,  while  they  may  have  excellent 
crops  of  clover  hay.  Timber-land  soils  are 
usually  better  than  Oakland.  I  think  Michi¬ 
gan  rather  more  thau  supplies  its  home  de¬ 
maud,  while  some  States  farther  west  make 
it  quite  a  commercial  crop.  There  is  still  quite 
a  supply  in  the  country  towns  left  over  from 
the  spring  sales,  which  will  probably  be  used 
in  the  fall  seeding.  1  shall  not  bo  surprised 
if  the  season  is  very  favorable  for  clover 
seed  production,  and  the  small  area  left  in 
clover  still  yields  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
farmers. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 
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HAY-MAKING  IN  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS. 

PROFESSOR  G.  E.  MORROW. 


Tendency  to  early  cutting  and  less  curing  in 
the  field ;  practice  at  the  University  farm; 
the  mower  and  other  haying  tools  used ; 
mowing'and  stacking  the  hay ;  advantages 
of  devices  not  used  on  the  farm ;  saving 
of  Timothy  seed ;  Timothy  the  main  hay 
crop;  other  grasses  grown. 

Neither  opinion  nor  practice  as  to  the 
best  methods  in  making  hay  has  become  uni¬ 
form  among  the  farmers  of  Central  Illinois, 
except  in  general  lines.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  the  general  tendency  is  toward  earlier 
cutting  and  less  extended  curing  in  the  field 
than  formerly  was  the'rule.  Our  practice  on 
the  farms  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is,  per¬ 
haps,  fairly  characteristic  of  that  in  the  region 
round  about.  We  cut  about  150  acres  each 
year,  mainly  of  Timothy,  or  of  Timothy  and 
clover,  although  this  year  there  is  almost  no 
clover  in  the  meadows.  It  is  obvious  that  not 
all  this  acreage  can  be  cut  at  the  time  or  hand¬ 
led  in  the  way  that  would  be  considered  the 
very  bost  if  the  total  acreage  could  be  har¬ 
vested  in  a  day. 

We  have  mainly  used  a  Eureka  six-foot  direct 
rear-cut  mower  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
have  liked  its  work  well.  As  neither  machine 
nor  horses  pass  over  the  cut  grass,  this  is  left 
in  much  better  condition  for  rapid  curing 
than  that  cut  by  side-bar  machines.  We 
have  not  found  this  machine  to  do  well  in 
heavy  Mammoth  clover,  and  have  had  some 
trouble  because  of  one  part  requiring  fre¬ 
quent  renewals.  We  do  not  use  a  tedder. 
For  four  years  we  have  used,  and  liked  well, 
a  hay  loader— a  modification  of  the  “Foust”— 
taking  the  hay  either  from  the  swath  or  the 
windrow,  In  heavy  grass  or  clover  we  have 
liked  the  plan  of  taking  it  direct  from  the 
swath,  but  generally  it  is  more  economical  to 
have  the  hay  raked  into  small  windrows. 
In  practice  two  men,  with  a  boy  to  drive  the 
team,  will  load  as  much  as  is  desirable  on  an 
ordinary  two-horse  wagon  and  hay-rack  in 
15  minutes.  It  is  possible  to  put  on  a  ton  in 
10  minutes  or  less,  but  this  rate  is  not  kept  up 
during  a  day. 

Last  year  wo  tried  a  new  side-delivery 
continuous  windrow  hay-rake,  manufactured 
at  Sterling,  Ills.,  and  liked  it  well  in  heavy 
grass  or  clover.  With  us  it  did  not  work  sat¬ 
isfactorily  when  the  grass  was  thin  and  short. 
For  use  in  raking  for  a  hay  loader  this  has 
some  marked  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
spring- tooth  hay-rake.  We  use  one  of  these 
with  a  pole,  often  doing  the  raking  with  the 
horses  from  the  mowing-machine. 

In  unloading  at  the  barns  or  stack  we  now 
use  a  double  harpoon  fork.  For  a  year  or 
two  we  used,  and  fairly  liked  a  “shir-sling” 
apparatus,  by  which  a  third  or  fourth  of  a 
wagon  load  was  lifted  by  means  of  ropes 
surrounding  it.  We  have  three  styles  of 
“tracks  and  carriers”  in  the  barns.  For 
comparatively  small  stacks  we  have  used  a 
simple  arrangement,  consisting  of  a  tripod 
made  of  three  poles,  each  25  or  30  feet  long, 
the  center  being  over  the  center  of  the  stack. 
The  fork  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  rope, 
which  passes  through  a  pulley  above,  then 
down  one  of  the  posts  and  through  a  pulley  at 
the  ground,  there  attached  to  a  singletree. 
For  long  ricks  a  simple  arrangement  with  a 
well  guyed  pole  at  each  end,  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  both  rick  and  load  to  bo 
between  them,  has  worked  nicely. 

Commencing  cutting  Timothy  soon  after  the 
bloom  has  fallen  aud  supposing  the  weather 
warm  aud  dry,  we  would  prefer  cutting  near 
evening,  raking  soon  after  noon  the  next  day 
aud  putting  in  the  barn  during  the  afternoon. 
During  the  hot  and  very  dry  weather  of 
last  summer,  when  there  was  little  dew,  we 
put  up  a  good  deal  of  hay  the  day  it  was  cut. 
Oftentimes  we  must  do  as  we  can  and  not  as 
we  would  choose.  Unless  there  is  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  rain  after  the  hay  is  partly  dried  we 
rarely  put  either  grass  or  clover  in  the  shock. 
Doubtless  the  use  of  a  tedder  would  be 
of  advantage  in  some  cases,  but  we  prefer  to 
have  the  hay  handled  as  little  as  possible. 

There  are  many  devices  we  are  not  using, 
some  of  which  give  good  satisfaction.  Espe¬ 
cially  where  much  hay  is  stacked,  many  like 
well  the  large  rakes  with  a  horse  attached  at 
each  end,  by  which  a  large  mass  of  hay  is 
drawn  to  the  foot  of  a  framework  with  inclined 
plane,  upon  which  the  rake  aud  hay  are  drawn, 
the  hay  being  deposited  on  the  stack  or,  more 
rarely,  on  a  wagon.  A  neighbor  farmer  still 
practices  putting  his  hay  in  rather  large 
shocks,  leaving  them  until  they  have  settled 
well  aud  then  drawing  them  to  the  stacking 
place  by  means  of  a  rope  thrown  round  them. 
Others  draw  the  shocks  by  means  of  a  rake 
with  long  teeth  which  run  under  them. 

When  the  seed  of  Timothy  is  to  be  saved, 
the  fairly  ripened  grass  is  cut  with  a  self-bind¬ 
ing  reaping  machine;  the  sheaves  are  put  up 
in*  small  kshocks_until  well  dried;  sometimes 


thrashed  directly  from  the  shock  and  some¬ 
times  put  in  barn  or  stack.  If  the  hay  can  be 
secured  without  rain,  the  thrashed  straw,  when 
baled,  sells  for  nearly  as  much  as  does  the  un¬ 
thrashed  hay. 

Throughout  all  Central  Illinois  Timothy  is 
the  great  hay  crop.  Red  clover  is  being  in¬ 
creasingly  grown.  Last  winter  much  Qf  this 
was  nearly  or  quite  destroyed.  A  good  many 
of  the  older  meadows  show  more  Blue  Grass 
(Poa  pratensis)  than  I  have  ever  noticed.  In 
some  sections  of  Southern-Central  Illinois,  on 
the  light-colored  soils,  Red-top  is  the  chief 
hay  grass.  Here  it  is  not  a  favorite. 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Ill. 
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THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

Asparagus ;  beans ;  roots;  cabbages,  cauli¬ 
flower,  etc. ;  celery;  sweet  coi~n;  cucumbers', 

egg-plants-,  horse  radish ;  kale;  lettuce; 

melons ;  onions;  parsley ;  peas. 

Stop  cutting  asparagus. 

If  Lima  and  other  pole  beans  are  sprawling 
on  the  ground,  tie  them  up  to  the  poles. 
Pinching  them  will»make  them  shorter  and 
stockier,  but  not  any  earlier.  From  now  till 
the  first  or  middle  of  August  sow  a  row  of 
snap  beans  once  a  week.  Thin  beets,  turnips 
and  carrots  where  they  are  too  thick,  and  sow 
again.  Plant  out  cabbage,  cauliflower,  Brus¬ 
sel’s  sprouts  and  savoys  as  the  ground  becomes 
empty  and  ready  for  them.  Snowball  or 
Erfurt  Cauliflower  may  yet  be  sown  for  late 
crops  to  heart  in  frames  before  Christmas.  If 
you  want  good  celery  keep  it  thin  and  the 
plants  stocky.  Water  abundantly.  If  it 
grows  too  rank  in  the  seed-bed  crop  the  leaves 
a  little.  I  always  prick  off  my  young  celery 
in  June,  and  in  July  transplant  it  as  ground 
becomes  vacant  and  ready.  It  succeeds  peas, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  potatoes,  sets-onions  or 
strawberries. 

Sow  a  little  more  corn  once  a  week  till  tho 
end  of  July.  The  crows  became  suddenly  in¬ 
fatuated  with  my  three  earliest  growings,  but 
after  that  I  dusted  some  red  lead  over  the 
moistened  corn  before  sowing,  and  while  this 
hasn’t  hurt  the  germinating  of  the  corn  at  all, 
it  has  completely  estranged  the  crows.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  sow  cucumbers  for  pickles. 
If  the  potato-beetles  infest  tho  egg-plants  a 
solution  of  Paris-green,  as  for  potatoes,  may 
bo  used  upon  them,  providing  fruit  has  irot 
begun  to  form  ;  but  if  tho  fruit  is  advanc¬ 
ing  use  weak  kerosene  emulsion  or  have  re¬ 
course  to  haud-picking.  Give  horse-radish 
ground  a  thorough  cleaning  and  pulverize 
tho  surface  ;  after  this  time  of  year  it  will 
grow  enough  to  choke  out  small  weeds. 

Bow  a  little  of  Dwarf  Curled  Kale;  then  as 
the  summer  advances  and  ground  becomes 
vacant  and  when  too  late  to  fill  up  again 
with  boans  or  corn,  plant  kale  in  it.  Kale 
doesn’t  need  to  be  mature  to  be  fit  for  use. 
Dwarf  Green  Erfurt  (from  Thorburn)  was 
the  best  kale  I  had  last  year..  It  was  really 
dwarf  and  curly,  and  what  wasn’t  used 
lived  over  winter  first-rate,  aud  I  thought  so 
well  of  it  that  I  have  kept  it  for  seed  which 
is  now  within  a  week  or  two  of  being  ripe.  I 
sow  a  few  seeds  of  lettuce  every  week  so  as 
to  keep  up  an  unbroken  succession,  for  at 
this  time  of  year  lettuces  don’t  last  any  time; 
they  “bolt”’ before  they  heart.  Give  melons  a 
thoroughly  good  cleaning  before  you  let  them 
grow  into  a  matted  carpet :  thin  out  some  of 
the  shoots  where  they  are  too  thick,  and 
shorten  in  any  that  would  run  out  too  far. 
But  remember,  pinching  doesn’t  hurry  up 
the  crop  of  fruit.  An  old  corn-cob  dipped 
into  gas-tar  and  laid  on  the  ground  near  the 
root  of  the  vines  in  each  hill  serves,  it  is 
said,  to  dispel  the  squash  “bugs.” 

Keep  seed  onions  clean  aud  well  but  not 
deeply  hoed.  It  is  on  these  aud  not  on  sets- 
onions  we  depend  for  our  winter  supply.  Po¬ 
tato  onions  may  keep  as  well  as  Yellow  Dan¬ 
vers,  but  they  haven’t  got  the  flavor.  As  soon 
as  sets-onions,  top-onions  and  potato-onions 
are  ripe,  pull  them  and  lay  them  in  rows  on 
the  ground  for  a  day  or  two  to  cure,  then 
top  them  and  bring  them  indoois.  Spring- 
sown  parsley  is  now  in  good  using  condition. 
If  you  use  a  lot  of  it  in  winter  sow  it  now  in  a 
frame.  Plants  saved  from  early  sowing  usu¬ 
ally  run  to  seed  before  winter  is  over. 

Peas  sown  now  won’t  pay  for  the  seed  used 
in  sowing  them ;  better  stop  sowing  till  the 
end  of  July  or  first  of  August.  Even  then  it 
isn’t  certain  that  the  crop  will  be  worth  the 
bother  in  connection  with  it.  If  we  now  have 
more  peas  than  we  can  use,  let  them  stay  a 
week  or  two  longer  to  ripen;  they  will  make 
just  as  good  seed  as  any  you  can  buy. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  fresh  pyrethrum  to 
two  gallons  of  water,  sprayed  upon  cabbages, 
will  kill^the  cabbage  worm. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


PEANUT  CULTURE. 

S.  B.  H.,  Craw  for dsvillc,  Ind. — Tell  us  all 
about  the  culture  of  peanuts,  more  particularly 
how  the  plant  grows  and  forms  the  nuts.  Peo¬ 
ple  here  say  the  blossom  must  be  covered  with 
soil  before  the  nut  can  form.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  might  be  pro¬ 
fitable  in  this  part  of  Indiana. 

Ans. — The  peanut  is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  plants  in  its  way  of  forming  its  fruit. 
The  peanut  is  the  fruit  just  as  much  as  an  ap¬ 
ple,  or  peach,  or  walnut  is  a  fruit.  It  belongs 
to  the  pea  or  leguminous  order,  and  its  botani¬ 
cal  name  is  Arachis  hypogoea.  We  have 
raised  peanuts,  in  little  lots,  off  aud  on  for  20 
years,  merely  for  the  children  or  to  show  the 
plant’s  queer  method  of  producing  fruit.  We 
plant  peanuts  six  inches  apart  in  drills  three 
inches  deep  and  two  feet  apart.  At  the  first 
hoeing  the  plants  are  thinned  to  a  foot  apart. 
In  rich  soil  this  is  close  enough.  Without 
any  hilling  up  we  raise  in  this  way  as  many 
as  we  need  for  home  use  in  favorable  seasons. 
In  short,  unfavorable  seasons  the  peanuts  do 
not  fully  mature,  and  are  worthless.  There 
is  now  in  the  market  an  early,  small  peanut 
that  matures  some  two  weeks  before  the  larger 
varieties.  In  field  culture  the  drills  should  be 
far  enough  apart  to  allow  of  horse  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  bloom  they 
should  be  hilled  up.  A  warm,  sandy,  rich  soil 
is  best — just  such  soil  as  sweet  potatoes  thrive 
in.  As  soon  as  the  little  yellow  flowers  are 
fully  expanded  the  pistil  begins  to  grow,  while 
the  branch  holding  the  flowers  droops.  This 
pistil  penetrates  the  soil,  and  begins  to  enlarge 
much  the  same  as  a  potato  enlarges,  though, 
being  an  embryo  true  fruit,  there  is  no  further 
analogy.  The  writer  has  known  these  pistils 
to  penetrate  quite  firm  soil  and  to  form  per¬ 
fect  peanuts  two  inches  below  the  surface. 
The  after  cultivation  consists  merely  in  keep¬ 
ing  down  the  weeds  until,  as  we  say  of  corn, 
the  crop  is  laid  by.  They  may  be  harvested 
with  a  close-pronged  fork  or  plowed  out,  dried 
and  housed. 

WOLF  TEETH  IN  A  COLT. 

E.  F.  It.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — My  two-year-old  colt 
has  what  is  called  wolf  teeth.  My  neighbors 
say  that  unless  they  are  removed,  they  will  in¬ 
jure  the  eyes  and  ultimately  cause  blindness. 
Will  they  do  this? 

Ans  — Certainly  not.  Wolf  teeth  are  two 
small  superfluous  teeth  which  appear  on  each 
side  immediately  in  front  of  the  first  molar  or 
double  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw.  Among  horse¬ 
men  there  is  a  widespread  impression  that 
these  teeth  are  injurious  to  the  eyes,  frequent¬ 
ly  causing  blindness  unless  they  are  removed. 
It  is  practically  the  unanimous  opinion  among 
veterinarians,  however,  that  these  teeth  have 
little  or  no  influence  on  the  eyes.  If  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  of  horsemen  were  true  all  horses 
would  be  in  danger  of  blindness,  as  all  horses 
have  these  teeth  at  some  time  of  their  lives. 
So  strong  is  the  belief  in  the  blinding  effect  of 
“wolf  teeth,”  however,  that  whenever  a  horse 
is  attacked  with  ophthalmia  or  any  other  af¬ 
fection  of  the  eyes,  the  owner  is  likely 
to  look  for  these  teeth,  and  if  found  they 
are  thought  to  be  the  cause,  aud 
are  knocked  out,  usually  very  roughly. 
In  doing  this  the  gums  are  generally  lacerat¬ 
ed,  causing  considerable  inflammation,  which, 
acting  as  a  counter-irritant,  attracts  the  in¬ 
flammation  from  the  eyes,  and  of  course  the 
belief  is  strengthened  that  wolf  teeth  cause 
blindness.  While  the  horse  is  cutting  his  per¬ 
manent  teeth  (the  last  often  when  about  four 
years  old)  the  irritation  is  frequently  commu¬ 
nicated  by  sympathy  to  the  eye.  After  the 
complete  eruption  of  the  teeth  he  usually 
recover  without  treatment.  During  the  period 
of  inflammation  wolf  teeth  are  oftenest  sought; 
but  in  reality  these  are  not  the  cause  of  any 
affection  of  the  eye.  As  a  general  rule  they 
soon  fall  out  spontaneously.  They  do  sometimes 
lacerate  the  tongue,  causing  soreness  and 
inflammation.  In  such  cases  they  should 
be  drawn  out.  A  pair  of  forceps  will  do  this 
easily.  The  old  plan  of  knocking  them  out 
with  a  hammer  and  cold  chisel  is  too  barbar¬ 
ous  for  any  reader  of  the  Rural. 

CARE  OF  100  HENS. 

J.  L.  B.,  Maysville,  Ala. — I  want  to  keep 
100  hens  next  winter;  how  should  they  be  fed 
for  eggs  ?  How  many  can  be  advantageously 


kept  together?  The  poultry-yard  is  an  acre  in 
extent,  planted  to  grain,  and  the  fowls  have  an 
unlimited  range,  with  two  houses  10x12  and 
8x10  feet. 

Ans. — In  estimating  for  the  number  of  hens 
on  an  acre  all  depends  on  how  the  yards  are 
arranged.  Twenty-five  hens  are  as  many  as 
should  be  in  one  flock.  When  large  numbers 
are  together  it  becomes  a  matter  of  competi¬ 
tion.  The  acre  may  be  divided  into  two  fields, 
of  half  an  acre  each,  and  the  100  hens  might 
be  divided  into  four  flocks,  each  flock  being 
given  liberty  every  other  day.  Five  square 
feet  of  room  should  be  allowed  each  hen  in  the 
poultry-house.  Hence,  a  house  10x10  feet 
should  accommodate  20  fowls.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  so  as  to  allow  scratching  space  in  winter, 
at  which  period  they  will  be  at  times  confined. 
More  space  is  not  objectionable.  The  best 
mode  of  feeding  for  eggs  is  to  give  a  fair  sup¬ 
ply  of  bulky  food,  such  as  chopped  clover 
scalded,  and  sprinkled  with  bran,  with  wheat 
at  night.  Three  times  a  week  give  an  ounce 
of  meat  to  each  hen.  In  feeding  the  clover 
give  all  they  will  eat,  as  they  cannot  eat  too 
much  of  it.  It  should  be  chopped  very  fine, 
or  it  may  cause  crop-bound.  One  quart  of 
wheat  is  sufficient  for  20  hens.  If  the  food  is 
too  concentrated  the  hens  will  become  fat  and 
not  lay. 

FEEDING  VALUE  OF  “GLUTEN  MEAL  ” 

F.  P.,  Stockport,  N.  Y. — What  does  the  R. 
N.-Y  know  about  the  feeding  qualities  of  the 
meal  from  starch  factories?  What  per  cent, 
of  nutriment  is  taken  from  it  in  taking  out 
the  starch?  Is  it  good  for  young  calves,  pigs, 
etc? 

Ans. — The  refuse  from  starch  or  glucose 
factories,  known  in  the  trade  as  “gluten 
meal,”  is  a  nutritious  and  healthful  feeding 
substance.  Only  a  portion  of  the  starch  is 
taken  from  the  corn,  the  hull  and  the  germ 
being  left  with  a  part  of  the  starch  of  the 
kernel.  The  hull  contains  all  the  fat  of  the 
grain  and  tho  germ  or  chit  contains  most  of 
the  nitrogen.  Analysis  shows  that  tho  starch 
or  gluten  meal  dried  contains  the  following 
substances. 


Nitrogenous  matters ....  8.5  per  cent. 

Carbohydrates  .  40.5  “  “ 

Fats .  4.7  “  “ 

Water  .  14.0  “  “ 

The  moist  meal  contains: 

N  itrogenous  matters ....  3. 6  per  cent. 

Carbohydrates .  18  8  “  “ 

Fats .  2  0  “  “ 

Water . 72.2  “  “ 


The  crude  fiber  is  not  included  in  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates  given  above,  but  a  small  quanttiy  of 
it  is  digestible  and  it  adds  something  to  the 
feeding  value  of  the  meal.  It  may  be  fed  to 
any  animal  safely  if  not  given  to  excess,and  is 
an  excellent  food  for  milking  cows  if  it  is  not 
permitted  to  become  sour.  It  resembles  in 
many  respects  browers’  grains,  when  it  is  in 
the  ordinary  moist  condition  ;it  is  far  better  for 
use  when  dried 


Miscellaneous. 

S.  H.  C.  McHenry,  Ills. — What  is  the  name 
of  the  inclosed  grass  ? 

Ans. — This  is  Creeping  Wheat,  Quack  or 
Couch.  It  has  many  other  names.  Its 
botanical  name  is  Agropyrum  repens,  hav¬ 
ing  been  removed  from  the  old  genus 
Triticum.  It  makes  hay  of  the  first 
quality;  it  is  highly  prized  by  some  and  ab¬ 
horred  by  others  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  rid  of  it  when  once  well  established. 

T.  P.,  Stockport,  N.  Y. — What  is  a  recipe 
for  making  what  is  called  “small  beer?" 

Ans. — We  should  say  that  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  send  to  Sweet’s  Pharmacy,  Park 
Row,  New  York,  for  a  25-cent  package  of 
their  root-beer  ingredients.  This  is  the  best 
article  of  the  kind  we  know  of. 

J.  B.  K.,  Catawissa,  Pa. — The  grass  is 
Phalaris  arundinacea — Reed  Canary  Grass. 
Cattle  do  not  relish  it  either  as  pasture  or 
hay,  and  will  not  touch  it  if  they  can  get 
better.  When  cut  very  young,  not  over  a 
foot  high,  and  used  for  soiling,  cattle  will  eat 
it  if  starved  to  it. 

Subscriber:  You  can  not  set  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  lawn-mower  too  high.  Keep  it  at  its 
greatest  hight  always.  The  fault  of  lawn- 
mowers  is  they  cut  too  short.  Do  not  lower 
the  revolving  blades  or  raise  the  horizontal 
blade  until  it  is  necessary.  They  should  never 
quite  touch.  Touching  means  an  immediate 
wearing  off  of  the  steel,  and  nothing  is  gained, 

DISCUSSION. 

B.  B.’S  “NOTION”  ABOUT  “PAUPER  LABOR” 
CRITICIZED. 

J.  C.  A.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Bucephalus  Brown 
remarks  in  the  Rural  of  June  23  that  “one 
of  the  most  childish  whims  that  ever  came 
from  a  politician’s  mouth  is  the  stereotyped 
one  about  the  competition  of  the  pauper  labor 
of  Europe.”  I  have  understood  the  reference 
so  frequently  made  to  pauper  labor,  to  mean) 
not  poor-house  labor,  but  rather  that  which  is 
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so  poorly  paid  as  to  keep  the  laborer  on,  or 
near  a  level  with  paupers.  I  venture  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  American  labor  does  not  fear 
competition  from  any  source,  however  highly 
trained  and  specialized,  or  sober,  industrious 
and  lightly  taxed  it  may  be,  if  it  is  paid  on 
the  American  plan. 

To  illustrate;  I  am  engaged  in  making  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  goods.  Two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
production  is  represented  in  labor.  Notwith¬ 
standing  a  protection  of  30  per  cent.,  foreign 
goods  are  sold  in  competition  at  prices  that 
I  cannot  meet  except  at  a  positive  loss.  I  em¬ 
ploy  trained  labor,  and  my  facilities  are  the 
best.  "Why  then  cannot  I  produce  goods  as 
cheaply  as  German  manufacturers.  For  the 
reason  that  the  women  in  my  employ  make 
$9.00  to  $12.00  per  week,  while  in  Germany 
they  get  $1.80  to  $2  40  for  the  same  time. 
What  is  a  30  per-cent,  duty  in  comparison  with 
such  a  difference  in  wages  ?  Mr.  Brown  says, 
“If  America  cannot  stand  flat-footed  against 
the  world  in  industrial  competition,  then  Am¬ 
erican  institutions  are  a  complete  and  self- 
confessed  failure.”  Would  Mr.  Brown  like  to 
see  American  labor  paid  at  the  rate  indicated 
above?  But  he  states  further  that  “some 
branches  of  labor  are  more  desirable  to  live 
by  in  many  ways  than  others,  and  in  our 
country  the  people  are  “free  enough  and  rich 
enough  to  choose  these  and  leave  the  others 
at  present  to  other  nations.”  Such  being  the 
case,  suppose  we  shut  down  our  factories 
and  let  other  nations  furnish  the  goods  that 
have  made  this  city  famous,  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  10,000  or  12,000  operatives.  We  might, 
at  the  same  time,  close  our  iron  mills  and 
other  manufacturing  industries  throughout 
the  country;  for  with  which  of  them  does  not 
the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  come  in  direct  com¬ 
petition?  Let  the  farmer  stop  raising  pota¬ 
toes,  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  have  been 
landed  in  Now  York  from  Europe,  since  the 
first  of  last  October,  1,380,000  barrels,  as 
against  950,000  barrels  of  the  home-grown 
article,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  American  grower  is  “protected”  to  the 
extent  of  15  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  further 
fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  barrels  in 
Northern  New  York  which  the  farmers  can¬ 
not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  them  for  shipping 
to  market. 

What  comfort  is  there  for  us  in  the  fact  that 
Europe  has  standing  armies  running  into  the 
millions,  and  eating  at  the  vitals  of  the  na¬ 
tions  ?  The  question  that  concerns  Americans 
is  whether  we  can  pay  fair  wages  in  this 
country,  and  yet  compete  “flat-footed”  with 
European  productions.  Every  intelligent 
man  knows  that  we  cannot,  and  I  believe  we 
have  too  much,  of  what  Mr.  Brown  calls 
“general  education”  to  attempt  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  running  our  heads  against  such  a  stone 
wall.  In  my  judgment  Americans,  both  em¬ 
ployers  and  employes  (for  their  interests  are 
identical),  whether  engaged  in  growing  wool, 
raising  potatoes,  making  iron  or  producing  any 
other  class  of  goods  that  can  be  made  or  grown 
to  advantage  in  this  country,  should  declare 
in  favor  of  American  goods  for  American 
markets,  meanwhile  allowing  the  “pauper 
labor  of  Europe”  to  market  their  products 
where  they  can  find  a  people  willing  to  permit 
their  own  industries  to  be  destroyed,  imagin¬ 
ing  themselves  “free  enough  and  rich  enough” 
to  indulge  in  such  folly. 

ANOTHER  ANTI-DEHORNING  BLAST. 

*A.  L.  Crosby,  Catonsville,  Md  — Mr.  Haaff, 
in  reviewing  the  articles  of  Dr.  Kil  borne 
and  my  own  takes  a  little  too  much  for 
granted,  inasmuch  as  instead  of  bringing 
facts  to  controvert  what  we  say,  he  simply 
puts  forward  his  ipse  dixit  and  expects  the 
Rural  family  to  accept  that  as  evidence.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the  anatomical  or 
medical  part  of  the  subject  except  to  object 
to  the  use  of  “common  axle  grease”  as  a  health¬ 
ful  application  to  the  inside  of  a  dairy  cow’s 
head.  Mr.  Haaff  speaks  as  if  common  axle 
grease  was  a  standard  medicine,  just  the  same 
as  he  would  say,  “take  common  laudanum.” 

Mr.  Haaff  says  he  has  written  a  book  of 
“nearly  200  pages  and  50  odd  illustrations.” 
He  also  sells  dehorning  tools  and  makes  money 
on  his  book  and  tools.  That  is  all  right,  but 
when  I  try  to  put  in  a  word  of  caution  to 
those  who  are  about  to  remove  their  cows’ 
horns,  I  want  it  understood  that  1  am  not 
doing  it  for  my  own  advantage,  as  from  my 
standpoint  the  more  dehorners  there  are  of 
dairy  cattle  the  better  it  will  be  for  those  who 
allow  their  cows  to  wear  their  horns,  and  this 
for  the  simple  reason  that  1  believe  the  remov¬ 
al  of  the  hoims  will  shorten  the  butter  yield 
and,  of  course,  make  milk  poorer. 

Mr.  Haaff  says  he  “has  tried  it  (dehorning) 
on  dairy  animals  for  over  eight  years.”  When 
1  read  that  1  expected  to  see  some  facts  given 
to  show  what  the  effect  was;  but  no,  that  was 
all — he  had  “tried  it.”  And  when  it  comes  to 
the  effect  on  the  bull,  he  says:  “1  would  as 
soon  think  of  expatiating  on  the  effect  of  de¬ 
horning  a  bull  as  far  as  his  butter  qualities 
are  concerned,  as  I  would  thiok  of  pretending 


that  the  paring  of  one’s  finger  nails  would 
affect  the  use  of  his  teeth.” 

Well,  is  that  proof  ?  Again,  he  says  that  to 
his  mind  all  this  talk  about  dehorning  bulls 
having  any  effect  on  their  prepotency,  “is 
the  sheerest  stuff  and  nonsense.”  How  does 
Mr.  Haaff  know  that  ?  What  I  was  aiming  at 
was  to  get  facts  that  were  proved  before  any 
more  horns  were  removed ;  after  it  is  proved 
that  dehorning  is  all  right  then  I  have 
no  more  to  say.  But  don’t  say  it  is  “sheer 
est  stuff  aud  nonsense”  until  you  can 
prove  it  to  be  so.  Futher  on  Mr.  H. 
says:  “I  do  not  think  Mr.  Crosby’s  com¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  cattle  being  more 
gentle  after  being  dehorned ;  about  their  con¬ 
gregating  around  the  water  trough  or  feed 
rack  need  any  answer.”  But  I  think  they  do; 
that  is  the  only  reason  I  made  them,  and  if  Mr. 
Haaff  cannot  answer  tbefii,  who  can  ?  Mr.  H. 
closes  by  alluding  to  my  comparison  of  de¬ 
horned  cattle  with  sheep  saying,  I  am  “simply 
mistaken.”  He  adds  a  saving  clause  by  claim¬ 
ing  that  there  are  many  thousand  men  in  the 
West  who  are  ready  to  testify.  Why  don’t  Mr. 
Haaff  testify  ?  We  are  ready  to  take  his  evi¬ 
dence  when  he  has  any  to  present,  but  so  far 
he  has  not  favored  us.  I  read  once  about  a 
fox  that  got  detailed,  and  then  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  all  his  friends  to  have  their  tails  re¬ 
moved,  but  he  did  not  succeed  because  his 
theories  wore  not  backed  up  by  conclusive 
facts  proving  that  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do. 
A  dehomer  is  like  the  fox;  he  has  dehorned 
his  own  cows  and  now  wants  others  to  do  the 
same  without  giving  conclusive  proof  that  it 
is  a  paying  operation.  I  am  like  the  friends  of 
the  fox,  waiting  for  the  evidence.  1  have  read 
the  testimony  of  a  good  many  who  have  tried 
dehorning  with  the  result  of  a  falling  off  in  the 
milk  and  butter  yield,  and  believing  as  I  do 
that  it  is  a  pernicious  practice  I  gave  my  word 
of  caution. 

RAISING  A  YOUNG  CALF. 

C.  L.,  Morris  Co.  N.  J. — On  reading  over 
the  calf  notes  in  a  late  Rural,  I  felt  as  though 
I  would  like  to  tell  how  I  raised  a  nice  grade 
Jersey  last  winter  with  scarcely  any  milk  at 
all,  and  also  to  give  a  few  points  on  the  subject, 
which  the  writers  of  those  notes  have  omitted, 
but  which  I  fiud  by  experience  are  almost  as 
necessary  to  promote  health  and  growth  as  is 
the  art  of  knowing  how  to  feed. 

I  took  my  calf  from  the  cow  when  it  was 
two  days  old  and  commenced  feeding  it  on 
hay  tea  made  by  steeping  some  good  cut  hay 
in  boiling-hot  water.  This  constituted  the 
drink  maiuly.  Sometimes  when  I  had  it  I 
added  about  a  pint  of  milk,  but  from  the  start 
with  the  above  was  given  a  little  oil  meal 
boiled  to  a  jelly  and  well  stirred  with  the 
drink.  At  first  I  used  the  meal  alone,  but 
soon  found  that  I  could  feed  more  and  it  would 
agree  with  the  little  thing  better  by  boiling 
one  half  of  the  meal  and  one  half  middlings 
together,  and  after  the  calf  got  about  two 
weeks  old  I  kept  a  little  of  the  dry  middlings 
and  a  little  fine  hay  where  it  could  pick  at  the 
stuff  at  leisure,  and  in  this  way  it  soon  learned 
to  eat  quite  freely.  Now  what  the  others 
have  omitted  is  that  calves  that  are  kept  tied 
up,  as  they  most  generally  are, should  always  be 
allowed  to  take  a  little  exercise  once  a  day, 
and  the  best  time  to  give  this  is  right  after  the 
morning  feed.  After  they  have  had  this  priv¬ 
ilege  a  time  or  two  they  look  for  and  enjoy 
it  as  much  as  they  do  their  feed.  Another 
point  that  should  not  be  overlooked  when 
raising  them  in  the  winter  season  is  to  tie 
them  out  every  .pleasant  day  in  some  sunny 
place  where  the  wind  cannot  strike  them. 
Mine  showed  its  appreciation  of  this  by 
stretching  itself  flat  out  on  its  side  to  the  sun 
and  lying  so  sometimes  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
stretch. 

I  would  raise  a  good  calf  at  any  time,  but 
prefer  the  fall  or  winter  for  several  reasons: 
one  in  particular  is  that  when  one  has  to  pre. 
pare  the  feed  as  above  at  those  seasons  he  can 
make  enough  atone  time  to  last  from  three  to 
five  days;  but  in  warm  weather  it  would  sour 
so  soon  aud  be  unfit  for  use  that  one  would 
have  to  make  it  fresh  every  day  at  least. 
Another  reason  is  that  if  the  calf  is  well  taken 
care  of,  it  gets  start  enough  to  be  ready  to 
turn  out  and  thrive  on  grass  the  following 
spring,  and  be  strong  and  able  to  resist  the  at¬ 
tack  of  flies  which  are  very  trying  to  a  young 
calf. 

H.  A.  W.  Fluvanna,  N.  Y.— Were  a  man 
to  enter  my  inclosure  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
horning,  1  would  be  tempted  to  enter  com¬ 
plaint  against  him  for  cruelty  to  animals. 
What  more  attracts  the  first  attention  in  a  pair 
of  working  oxen  or  any  fine  cattle  than  a 
fine  pair  of  horns?  Why  did  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator  first  place  them  upon  our  neat 
stock  if  they  were  not  designed  for  protection, 
beauty  or  some  other  wise  purpose  ?  Were  1 
to  enter  a  dairy  to  select  cows  for  my  use,  I 
would  invariably  make  a  marked  difference 
in  the  price  of  the  cows  of  equal  qualities  in 
every  other  point,  but  with  and  without  horns. 

I  am  an  admirer  of  nice  horns  ;  and  I  believe 


it  is  a  piece  of  barbarism  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  dehorning.  It  is  a  craze  that  will 
soon  be  discarded  by  all  humanitarians  and 
wise  breeders. 


More  About  Ensilage.— In  Prof.  Henry’s 
ensilage  articles,  being  published  in  the  Breed¬ 
er’s  Gazette,  he  says  that  the  stalks  should  be 
cut  close  to  the  ground  snd  thrown  into  bun¬ 
dles  or  gavels.  If  the  weather  is  at  all  threat¬ 
ening  it  is  proper  to  cut  and  stack,  since  the 
fodder  will  dry  off  much  more  rapidly  if  rain 
falls  and  it  will  not  be  so  muddy  and  disagree¬ 
able  to  handle  as  when  laid  on  the  ground. 

Last  season  Prof.  Henry  urged  that  the  fod¬ 
der  be  wilted  before  it  was  put  into  the  silo, 
and  his  own  experience,  with  that  of  many 
others,  corroborates  this  method  of  procedure, 
which  has  the  additional  advantage  that  less 
water  is  handled  in  the  operation.  If  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  allow  the  fodder  to  wilt,  the  corn  had 
better  be  cut  and  shocked,  after  which  it  may 
stand  from  three  to  ten  days,  depending  upon 
the  maturity  of  the  stalks  at  the  time  of  cutting, 
and  the  weather.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
cutting  and  shocking  is  that  when  it  is  over 
the  force  of  men  employed  in  this  operation 
can  be  changed  to  filling  the  silo.  If  the  corn 
is  cut  and  placed  in  the  silo  at  once  quite  a 
force  of  hands  is  needed,  but  by  cutting  and 
shocking  first  we  can  avoid  this  double  force. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  feed-cutter  to  be 
used,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  several 
valuable  machines  before  the  public,  any  one 
of  which  will  prove  satisfactory  if  properly 
managed.  The  only  point  he  desires  to  urge  is 
that  a  large  machine  be  purchased,  one  having 
about  double  the  advertised  capacity.  Small 
cutters  area  nuisance;  hand-power  cutters 
are  out  of  the  question.  The  cutter  should  be 
driven  by  three  horses  on  a  sweep  power  or 
two  on  a  tread,  or  by  a  steam  engine. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  desire  to  have 
silos  but  dread  the  experience  and  expense  of 
machinery.  Corn-fodder  may  be  preserved  in 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner  without  run¬ 
ning  it  through  the  feed-cutter  and  may  be 
drawu  from  the  field  aud  deposited  directly  in 
the  silo.  The  expense  of  putting  corn-fodder 
through  the  feed-cutter,  first  and  last,  is  not 
fa^from  half  of  all  that  incurred  from  the 
time  of  cutting  the  fodder  to  closing  the  silo. 
To  fill  the  silo  with  long  fodder  let  it  be  drawn 
in  the  usual  manner  aud  lifted  at  once  into 
the  pit,  which  can  be  accomplished  in  several 
ways,  either  by  hand  or  the  horse  hayfork, 
carrier  and  slings.  In  the  silo  it  should  be 
distributed  evenly  and  probably  had  better 
be  placed  in  regular  layers,  lapping  “shingle 
fashion”  so  that  it  will  settle  evenly. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  long  fodder  will 
keep  just  as  well  as  that  which  is  cut  up,  and 
Prof.  Henry  is  not  at  all  certain  but  such 
silage  is  even  better  in  some  cases  than  that 
made  by  cutting  up  the  stalks  into  small  pieces. 
When  cut  into  small  pieces  the  fodder  is  con¬ 
siderably  bruised,  aud  there  is  much  more  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  juices  to  the  air  than  there  is 
where  whole  fodder  is  used. 

The  only  difficulty  with  long  fodder  comes 
at  the  time  it  is  to  be  taken  out  for  feeding 
purposes:  then  if  large  varieties  have  been 
used  the  man  who  attempts  to  get  it  out  of  the 
silo  will  need  strong  muscles  aud  a  large  de¬ 
gree  of  patience  to  enable  him  to  tug  at  the 
compact  mass,  which  is  quite  difficult  to  man¬ 
age.  Twenty-five  cows  will  eat  up  the  sil¬ 
age  about  as  fast  as  one  man  can  get  it  out. 

Slow  filling  is  without  doubt  the  best  me¬ 
thod  for  securing  good  silage,  no  matter 
what  material  we  are  using,  be  it  clover,  long 
fodder  corn,  or  fodder  cut  fine.  When  the  pit 
has  been  filled  three  or  four  feet  deep  no  more 
should  be  placed  within  it  until  this  layer  has 
heated  to  the  neighborhood  of  125  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  No  packing  down  is  needed  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  corners  and  along  the  walls;  at 
these  points  they  endeavor  to  firm  the  silage 
just  as  much  as  possible.  He  wishes  we  could 
avoid  this  operation,  aud  in  the  future  they 
may  do  so.  He  believes  the  silage  would  be 
better  without  any  tramping  and  packing  if 
we  could  only  get  it  to  settle  uniformly  with¬ 
out.  We  should  endeavor  to  secure  an  eleva¬ 
tion  in  temperature  of  from  120  to  140  degrees 
uniformly  throughout  the  mass  of  material.  If 
the  contents  of  the  silo  heat  up  to  different 
degrees  in  different  places  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  be  uniform  in  quality  though  all  will 
be  eaten  by  the  stock.  Fortunately  we  do 
not  have  to  be  very  particular  in  our  practice 
to  obtain  a  very  good  quality  of  silage.  He 
would  advise,  therefore,  that  a  person  allow 
the  temperature  to  run  from  120  to  140  when 
the  thermometer  is  buried  a  foot  deep  in  the 
fodder;  but  when  these  conditions  are  not  ob 


tained,  no  matter  whether  the  degree  be  lower 
or  higher,  to  go  on  without  feeling  anxious 
in  the  matter. 

Fish  Refuse  as  Fodder. — It  appears,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mirror,  of  England,  that  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  the  refuse  of  the  fish¬ 
curing  establishments  is  largely  used  by  farm¬ 
ers  as  a  fodder  for  their  cattle.  On  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  coast  dried  heads  of  codfish  are  so 
used,  the  practice  being  to  boil  down  the 
heads  into  a  kind  of  soup,  which  was  then 
mixed  with  straw,  chaff,  or  other  rough  fod¬ 
der.  A  very  acceptable  and  nutritious  food 
was  produced  in  that  way,  and  on  account  of 
the  great  abundance  of  this  refuse  material 
the  Norwegian  peasantry  are  able  to  bring 
their  cattle  easily  through  the  long  winter  in 
good  condition,  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  stock,  and  to  correspondingly  increase 
the  fertility  of  their  land.  This  practice  is 
varied  in  other  districts,  fish  meal  (the  meal 
being  composed  of  dessicated  fist )  is  used.  This 
is  rich  in  albuminoids  and  phosphates,  and 
has  been  found  by  Weiske  to  have  a  very  val¬ 
uable  manure  residue  when  fed  to  sh°ep.  Of 
this  latter  Dr.  Atkin  obtained  a  good  supply 
and  had  it  tested  on  his  farm  near  Glasgow. 
Six  Ayrshire  cows  were -selected  for  the  test, 
three  being  fea  with  ordinary  foods  and  three 
with  fish-meal.  Two  of  the  latter  took  to  the 
meal  readily  and  one  did  gradually.  “The 
meal,”  we  are  told,  “has  anything  but  a  nice 
look,”  being  more  like  manure  than  anything 
else.  It  has  not  much  of  a  smell  and  tastes 
fishy.  The  animals,  however,  thrived  on  it. 
aud  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  three  cows, 
which  gave  less  before  the  trial,  gave  more 
with  the  fish-meal.  The  average  yield  during 
the  10  weeks  was  29  pounds  of  milk  per  day 
without  fisli-meal,  and  30  4-5  pouuds  with 
the  meal.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  that 
this  meal  is  a  useful  food,  but  that  it  would 
bo  injudicious  to  use  it  largely  alone. 


Points  in  Cheese-making. — The  Farm 
Journal  says  it  will  pay  farmers  who  do  not 
have  good  facilities  for  making  butter  in  hot 
weather  to  make  cheese.  We  give  the  essen¬ 
tial  points  to  follow  in  order  to  make  cheese. 
There  must  be  a  tub  of  some  kind  for  a  vat,  a 
press  and  a  cheese-hoop  i.j  which  to  press  the 
curd.  We  remember  cur  mother’s  little  rich 
cheeses  with  a  real  relish,  if  so  many  years 
have  elapsed.  The  mi.k  must  be  heated  to  86 
degre  s,  or  near  that,  and  the  rennet  added. 
One  dram  of  rennetiue  is  enough  for  250 
pounds  of  milk,  This  is  a  prepared  form  of 
rennet.  In  one  hour  the  curd  may  be  cut  into 
cakes.  In  a  half  hour  heat  the  curd  up  to  100 
degrees,  doing  it  slowly — about  an  hour.  By 
twelve  o’clock  draw  the  whey.  When  the 
curd  will  draw  out  threat-like  it  is  ready  to 
put  mto  the  press.  The  temperature  should 
be  about  80  degrees.  The  curd  sho  lid  be 
ground  or  chopped  fine  add  salt — 1  %  pound 
for  250  pounds  of  milk.  A  curd  may  be  kept 
over  in  a  cool  place  from  one  day  to  another, 
in  a  small  dairy,  to  make  enough  for  a  cheese. 
The  curd  ripens  or  cures  while  in  the  wliey 
and  this  makes  the  cheese  better.  Do  not 
hurry  this  process.  Too  much  rennet,  high 
heating  and  an  excess  of  acidi  y  spoi'  cheese. 

Tobacco-growing  in  Florida. — The  first 
considerable  crop  of  tobaeco  raised  in  Florida 
since  the  war  will,  it  is  expected,  be  gathered 
this  ,  ear.  The  first  plants  ripened  about  J  ly. 
Bradstreet’s  says  the  area  planted  under  the 
direction  of  one  company  is  fully  1,000  acres. 
The  tobacco  planted  is  of  nearly  all  the  pres¬ 
ent  marketable  varieties,  and  includes  Havana 
reed,  Sumatra,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin 
seed,  and  Havana  leaf,  Connecticut  seed  and 
broad-leafed  Florida  types.  The  weight  per 
acre  of  the  product  is  expected  to  range  fiom 
600  to  1,500  pounds.  The  area  now  in  tobacco 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  3,000  acres, 
and  in  case  the  present  experiments  are  suc¬ 
cessful  a  heavy  increase  is  looked  for  in  this 
direction.  he  center  of  the  present  activity 
in  tobacco-growing  is  the  town  of  Quincy, 
which  is  about  180  miles  from  Jacksonville. 

The  Agriculture  of  Denmark. — In  a  re¬ 
cent  leport  on  the  agriculture  of  D-mmark, 
condensed  by  Bradstreet’s,  it  is  said  that  the 
ou  look  was  not  worse  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning  of  1887.  The  imports  of  breadstuffs 
have  exceeded  the  exports  by  over  1,000,000 
sacks,  The  exports  of  flour  seemed  of  late 
years  to  be  increasing,  but  these  now  show  an 
unmistakable  decline.  Ten  years  agb  the 
flour  e  >  ported  amounted  to  700, e00  sacks;  in 
1883  it  had  fallen  to  560,000  sacks,  and  it  is 
now  only  347,635  sacks.  This  is  regarded  as  a 
serious  matter,  seeing  that  the  steam  mills  are 
one  of  the  most  important  Danish  indu-tries. 
Complaint  is  inade  that  German  millers  are 
enabled  by  export  bounties  to  work  at  such 
an  advantage  that  they  have  ousted  Dauisu 
produce  out  of  Swedish  aud  Norwegian  mar¬ 
kets,  The  exports  of  live  auim.  Is  aud  their 
products  show  considerable  improvement. 
Dairy  products  fiave  largely  developed.  The. 
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export  of  butter,  which  five  years  ago  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  80,000  to  90,000  barrels,  has  now 
nearly  doubled.  This  large  increase  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  cooperative  dairy  system,  now 
working  so  successfully.  The  rearing  of  farm 
stock  has  now  become  one  of  the  chief  sources 
cf  wealth.  _ 

THE  RURAL’S  LUNCH. 


Du.  Hoskins  speaks  highly  of  two  har¬ 
rows,  and  he  frankly  confesses,  in  “Our  County 
Home,”  that  he  is  paid  to  do  so— by  the  har¬ 
rows  themselves.  They  are  the  Smoothing 

and  the  Acme . 

Col.  Curtis  mentions  Cleanliness  and 
Sweetness  as  two  good  friends  of  the  dairyman. 

A  late  London  Garden  says  that  the  hybrid 
white  Rosa  rugosa,  named  Mad.  Georges  Bru- 
ant,  is  semi-double  and  white  in  color.  The 
expanded  flowers  are  not  so  pretty  as  those  of 
the  parent.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  variety  will 

attain  very  wide  popularity . 

The  Garden  says  that  the  new  rose  Gloire 
de  Margottin  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  is  of  a 
brilliant  red  color,  most  attractive  in  its  half- 
expanded  state.  A  specimen  of  this  was  sent 
to  the  Rural  Grounds  by  J.  A.  DeVeer  a  month 
ago,  too  late,  it  is  feared,  to  recover  from  the 

effects  of  late  transplanting . 

The  N.  Y.  World,  on  its  agricultural  page, 
says  that  in  Michigan  the  Diehl-Mediterra¬ 
nean  wheat  is  highly  valued— no  smut  or  rust 
—very  plump  and  hard.  Missouri  also  reports 
favorably  as  to  the  above  variety.  The  N.  Y. 
Ex.  Station  reports  the  Diehl-Mediterranean 
is  well  adapted  to  the  climate.  Martin’s  Am¬ 
ber  (Landreth)  is  first-class . . . 

Benedict,  the  agricultural  editor  of  the  N. 

Y.  Weekly  World,  says  that  Dr.  Lawes,  Dr. 
Hexamer,  Dr.  Stewart,  Prof.  Goessmann  and 
the  R.  N.-Y  are  all  convinced  of  the  efficacy 
of  special  commercial  fertilizers  for  the  potato. 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  remarks  that  it  is  a 
pleasant  reflection  for  the  breeder  of  improv¬ 
ed  cattle  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  business  that 
cannot  be,  to  any  considerable  extent,  over¬ 
done,  and  that  the  growing  requirements  of 
the  country  will  constantly  outrun  his  efforts. 

“Care,  foresight,  good  management  are 
what  we  need,  rather  than  poor,  deformed, 

harmless  heads.” . 

Cut  the  corn  for  the  silo  as  soon  as  the  ker¬ 
nels  begin  to  glaze . 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Japan  buckwheat  is 
entirely  distinct  from  all  other  varieties.  The 
N.  Y.  World,  of  June  20,  presents  a  sketch  of 
this  variety  and  recommends  its  trial  whether 

for  milling  or  for  bees . 

Mr.  Olcott  says,  in  the  Courant,  that  the 
old  and  often  foolish  way  of  excessive  hilling 
or  ridging  field  crops,  baditsorgin  and  utility 
in  wet  lands,  and  is  nearly  or  quite  gone  out 
of  fashion  where  the  soil  is  dry.  That  is  true ; 

but  it  was  not  true  10  years  ago . 

Plant  fodder  corn  still;  use  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Moore’s  Concord  or  evergreen  for  seed.  Use 
not  over  a  peck  of  seed  to  the  acre  if  you 

would  get  the  greatest  nutritive  value . 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  bright,  life-like 
face  of  J.  H.  Hale,  of  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  in  the  Farm  Journal  for  this  month. 

It  is  a  first-rate  portrait . 

With  a  pretty  large  experience  in  cattle 
growing,  pedigree  stock,  and  the  grazing  and 
feeding  of  steers  for  Eastern  markets,  and 
a  very  wide  observation  of  the  growth 
and  business  management  of  these  industries. 
Judge  Jones  says,  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette, 
that  he  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  saying 
that  the  scheme  of  concentrating  all  the 
marketing  and  slaughtering  of  live  stock  in  a 
few  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country  must 
prove  seriously  detrimental  to  the  general 

welfare . 

J  osiah  Hoopes  says,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
that  all  specimens  of  evergreens  (without  re¬ 
gard  to  species)  should  have  an  annual  shear¬ 
ing,  and  midsummer  is  preferable  for  it.  By 
this  process  the  most  unruly  plant  may  be 
brought  into  subjection,  and  each  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  form  a  beautiful  conical  outline. 
The  formal  appearance  will  disappear  with 
age,  as  soon  as  the  shearing  is  discontinued, 
which  may  be  when  the  tree  becomes  too  high 
for  the  work  without  the  aid  of  a  step-ladder. 
An  old  specimen  which  had  been  thus  treated 
in  its  younger  years  is  far  superior  to  one  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  at  will . 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Hoopes,  who  in  such 
matters  is  one  of  our  best  authorities,  as  to  the 
main  point,  but  we  should  prefer  early  spring 

for  doing  the  work  of  cutting  back . 

Prof.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  has  found  that 
a  cow  can  be  fed  for  17  cents  per  day  in  that 
State,  while  the  income  from  the  butter  made 
varied  from  34  to  50  cents  per  day.  This  is 
certainly  an  extreme  instance  as  regards  the 
income,  for  99  out  of  100  dairymon  seldom  re¬ 
alize  more  than  17  cents  per  day  from  their 
best  cows  except  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  begin 
uing  of  tbo  season ....... . 


Henry  Stewart’s  cows  in  Macon  Co  ,  N.  C., 
cost  no  more  than  eight  cents  a  day  for  their 
feed,  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  cost  of 
pasture,  and  with  one  pound  of  butter  per 
day  worth  25  cents,  the  profit  is  17  cents  per 
day.  This  instance  may  be  repeated  a  thous¬ 
and  times,  when  that  of  Prof  Henry’s  case 
cannot  be  ten  times.  But  even  in  such  favor¬ 
able  cases  it  will  pay  to  test  the  cows  and  dis¬ 
card  all  those  which  are  not  found  profitable. . 

The  Connecticut  Parmer  takes  very  kindly 
to  the  Brooklyn  idea  on  dogs.  If  every  dog 
owner  was  compelled  to  give  $1,000  bonds  as 
security  for  the  good  behavior  of  his  brute,  it 
would  leave  at  least  as  many  dogs  in  the 
State  as  there  is  any  possible  use  for,  and  there 
would  be  a  great  many  more  sheep . 
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ABSTRACTS. 


Farm  Journal:  “If  the  hogs  are  not  out 
to  grass  get  them  out  as  soon  as  possible  and 
so  save  grain  and  hogs.  .  .  .  Over-sour 
cream  will  make  poor  butter.  Ther6isagreat 
waste  in  churning  cream  fresh  skimmed.  .  . 

The  best  of  butter  can  only  be  made  by 
washing  out  the  buttermilk.  The  butter 
should  be  in  a  granulated  form  to  do  this.  . 

.  A  New  York  State  swine  breeder  has 
been  telling  the  people  how  to  fatten  pork  It  an. 
Grass  and  clover  are  the  foundations.  .  .  . 

The  high  price  of  potatoes  last  year  has  led  to 
the  planting  of  a  greatly  increased  acreage. 
With  a  favorable  season  the  crop  will  be  im¬ 
mense.  And  then  the  editors  are  growing 
potatoes  this  year !  Mr.  Minch  of  the  Mail  and 
Expres  has  a  little  patch  of  60  acres,  more  or 
less,  sure  to  average  300  bushels  per  acre,  and 
Mr.  Carman  of  th  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
doing  his  level  best  to  trow  700  bushels  per 
acre  and  secure  $50  for  charitable  purposes. 

.  .  Well  laid  cement  makes  a  pig-pen 

floor  that  defies  the  sturdiest  snout.” - 

Albany  (N.  Y.)Post:  “Sparrows  were  selling 
in  this  city  yesterday  at  one  dollar  per  hun¬ 
dred;  last  week  fifty  cents  a  hundred.  Spar¬ 
row  pie  and  sparrow  on  toast  are  gradually 
becoming  a  luxury.” - Orchard  and  Gar¬ 

den:  “Where  is  my  wandering  boy  to-night?” 
May  be  in  somebody  else’s  strawberry7  patch, 
to  help  himself  to  the  fruit  which  you  failed 

to  provide  for  him.” - Florida  Dispatch: 

“Statistics  show  that  out  of  2,000  convicts  in 
our  prisons  who  have  been  questioned,  only 
twelve  had  pet  animals  in  their  childhood.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune:  “As  fair  warning 

against  indulgence  in  ill  afforded  luxury,  Josh 
Billings  said:  ‘It  iz  but  a  step  forar  from 
hoecaik  to  plum-puddin’,  but  it  iz  a  mile  and 
a  halt  by  the  nearest  road  when  we  have  to  go 

back  again.’  ” - Hartford  (Conn.)  Gazette: 

“Taking  it  altogether,  tobacco  setting  is  a 
very  discouraging  l  usioess,  especially  in  a 
dry  time.  With  a  hundred  dollars’  w  rth  of 
manure,  ten  dollars’  worth  of  plants,  and  fifty 
barrels  of  water  to  the  acre,  and  te  cents  a 
pound  as  the  income,  we  don’t  wonder  that 
men's  backs,  and  hearts  ache  too.  The  whole 

business  is  demoralizing.” - Prof.  A.  J. 

Cook  in  the  Weekly  Press;  “It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  female  chick  has  at  the  time  of 
hatching  all  the  eggs  in  her  ovaries  that  she 
ever  will  have,  but  all  are  yet  immature.  This 
is  true  of  all  animals,  even  to  the  highest. 
The  eggs  are  all  present  in  the  ovaries  at 
birth,  but  are  immature  till  near  the  time 
when  they  shall  break  forth  from  their  folli¬ 
cles.  Thus  till  after  the  ovaries  become  func¬ 
tionally  active  all  the  eggs  remain  undevelop 
ed,  after  which  time  they  ripen  periodically  as 

they  are  about  to  pass  from  the  ovaries.” - 

Farming  World:  “You  listless,  pale-faced, 
fragile  thing  of  a  girl,  throw  off  your  mock 
delicacy,  put  on  gloves,  if  you  will,  but  work 
in  the  garden  till  your  cheeks  will  vie  in  c  olor 

with  the  blush  of  the  rose  you  cultivate.” - 

Our  Country  Home:  “  A  mixed  sowing  of 
peas  and  oats,  which  make  an  excellent  feed¬ 
ing  material,  may  be  made  any  time  this 
month,  on  any  piece  of  land  available  for  the 
purpose,  'i  he  ground  ought  to  be  well-plowed 
and  harrowed.  Sow  about  three  bushels  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  half  and  half,  and  cover  with 

an  Acme  harrow.” - Havana  Journal:  “A 

b  .shel  of  corn  makes  four  gallons  of  whisky. 
It  sells  for  $16  at  retail.  The  government 
gets  $4  60,  the  farmer  40  cents,  the  railroad  $1 
the  manufacturer  $3,  the  vender  $7,  and  the 
drinker  all  that  is  left — delirium  tremens.” 
Garden  and  Forest:  “There  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  nothing  which  gives 
so  marked  an  impression  of  size,  unity  and 
usefulness  to  a  place  as  a  wide  sweep  of  lawn. 
In  the  major  tv  of  cases  it  is  better  worth 
striving  f  r  than  anything  else;  and  it  should 
be  jealously  preserved  from  the  presence  of 
any  accessories  except  those  which  may  serve 
to  enhance  its  proper  character  and  increase 
its  apparent  size.  It  may  be  surrounded  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  a  d,  if  it  is  of  considerable 
size,  a  few  isolate.)  specimens  may  be  brought 
forward  from  such  bordering  plantations. 
But  a  lawn  must  be  very  large  to  admit  of 
any  other  decoration.” - 


Alabama. 

Guntersville,  Marshall  Co  ,  June  25. — 
This  is  the  Tennessee  Valley  of  Northern 
Alabama.  The  principal  field  products  of  the 
section  are  oats,  rye,  corn,  sorghum  cane, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  cotton,  pea  nuts,  peas,  cab¬ 
bages,  beans,  turnips,  grasses  and  all  kinds 
of  garden  vegetables.  The  fruits  produced 
here  are  chiefly  apples,  pears,  grapes,  peaches, 
plums,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
etc.  The  great  forest  of  valuable  timbers  in 
this  valley  has  scarcely  been  touched.  Along 
the  slopes  and  ridges  trees  grow  in  stately 
grandeur:  magnificent  specimens  of  oak, 
hickory,  maple,  ash,  beach,  walnut,  cherry, 
white  ash  and  sycamore — all  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  warran  t  sueceessful  saw-milling. 

The  oak,  hickory  and  ash  are  of  the  finest 
grain  such  as  wagon  makers  prefer.  The 
mean  temperature  in  summer  is  74  and  in 
winter  43  degrees.  Taking  Marshall  County 
as  an  illustration,  the  white  population  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  census  of  1850,  is  13,900,  and  col¬ 
ored  1,000.  In  this  county,  the  total  area  is 
330,000  acres,  of  which  only  70,000  are  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  260,000  being  in  primeval  forest. 

Of  this  land  a  little  less  than  half  is  valley 
bordering  on  the  Tennessee  River  and  its 
tributaries,  and  somewhat  more  than  half  is 
mixed  table-land  and  rolling  plateau,  the 
latter  being  noted  for  its  fruit  and  healthful¬ 
ness.  Marshall  County  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
great.  Southern  mineral  belt,  and  is  one  of 
the  cluster  of  counties  whose  coal  and  iron 
produced  the  recent  speculative  boom.  The 
Tennessee  River  is  navigable  from  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  to  Knoxville, 
East  Tennessee,  over  509  miles.  It  is  known  as 
the  cereal  belt  of  the  cotton  States.  The  soil 
is  of  two  distinct  types:  the  light  gray  of  the 
table  lands  so  well  suited  to  cotton  and  fruits; 
and  the  rich  dark  and  red  loams  of  the  valleys 
that  produce  corn,  oats  and  grasses  abun¬ 
dantly  without  manure.  The  tall  growth  of 
oak  and  hickory  along  the  valleys  pro¬ 
claims  a  strong  soil — a  soil  much  resemb¬ 
ling  that  along  the  Wabash  River  in  Indiana 
and  in  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto  Valleys  of 
the  Ohio.  The  fact  that  clover  is  often  seen 
four  feet  high  in  early  April,  and  that  400 
bushels  of  potatoes  are  frequently  produced 
on  a  single  acre,  is  evidence  of  the  land’s  vital¬ 
ity.  There  is  a  universal  desire  that  thrifty 
farmers  should  occupy  the  now  idle  lands  and 
convert  into  usefulness  the  rich  farms  and  fine 
timbers  which  abound  in  this  valley.  This 
valley  to-day  is  at  that  stage  of  development 
at  which  the  rich  lands  of  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois  were  40  years  ago;  but  our  lands  yield  a 
greater  variety  of  crops,  and  we  enjoy  a  more 
desirable  climate..  Farm  lands  vary  in  price 
from  $2  to  $20  per  acre,  according  to  the  loca¬ 
tion,  improvement  and  fertility.  E.  D. 

Kansas. 

Conway,  McPherson  Co.,  June  25. — Crop 
prospects  have  much  improved  since  my  report 
of  June  1.  Wheat  in  this  locality  is  mostly 
stacked ;  it  averaged  five  to  15  bushels  per  acre. 
In  other  parts  of  the  county  where  they  had 
more  rain  it  will  be  a  good  average  crop. 
Early-sown  oats  are  fair  and  are  now  being 
cut.  Medium-sown  are  very  short  in  straw, 
cannot  be  bound  but  will  be  cut  with  headers 
or  bunched  off  from  binders.  Late-sown  oats 
since  the  four  hard  rains  of  the  past  week, 
promise  to  take  on  new  vigor  and  may  make 
the  best  crop  of  all.  In  some  portions  of  the 
county,  oats  are  a  good  crop  and  will  make  50 
to  60  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  was  somewhat 
retarded  in  growth  by  dry  weather,  but  kept 
a  good  color,  was  clean,  and  a  good  stand, 
now  it  is  just  booming  and  promises  a  mag¬ 
nificent  crop.  It  is  genei  ally  “laid  by”  and 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  soaked.  The  rains 
assure  good  pasture  and  grass.  Potatoes  were 
damaged  before  the  rains  came.  Other  vege¬ 
tables  are  generally  good.  Fruits,  except 
grapes  and  plums,  were  damaged  by  frost  and 
have  fallen  badly.  J.  M.  R. 

New  York. 

Gaines,  Orleans  Co. ,  June  27.  — The  prospects 
for  farmers  in  Niagara  and  Orleans  Counties 
are  very  poor  indeed.  We  had  a  very  cold, 
backward  spring  without  any  rain  to  speak 
of,  there  having  been  scarcely  a  sprinkle  in 
April,  very  little  in  May  and  only  two  light 
showers  thus  far  in  June.  Winter  wheat  is 
very  poor.  Spring  seeding  nearly  all  killed. 
Oats  and  barley  are  a  fair  stand,  but  the  straw 
is  very  short.  Many  fields  of  oats  are  too 
short  to  be  cut  with  a  reaper.  Corn  has  suf¬ 
fered  very  much  from  cut-worms,  consequently 
there  is  a  very  poor  stand  and  it  is  now  too 
late  to  replant  Some  pieces  are  looking  very 
well,  and  some  very  poor  Beans  have  been 
planted  very  largely  and  are  generally  looking 
well,  although  the  bean  weeyils  h^ve  injured 


many  fields  a  good  deal.  Our  greatest  loss  is 
our  hay  crop;  many  fields  won’t  yield  half  a 
ton  per  acre,  and  very  few  will  yield  as  much 
as  one.  The  prospects  for  apples  are  good  at 
present  and  also  for  peaches.  .  All  small  fruits 
rearlv  a  complete  failure  owing  to  dry 
weather. 

Medina,  Orleans  Co.,  June  28. — A  much- 
needed  rain  has  visited  Orleans  and  Niagara 
Counties.  Recent  rains  in  Western  New 
York  have  assured  us  a  good  fruit  crop.  Ap¬ 
ples,  especially  Baldwins,  never  looked  more 
promising  in  Orleans  and  Niagara  counties 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  wheat  crop  in 
both  counties  is  very  light.  Spring  crops, 
corn,  etc.,  excepting  hay,  will  be  about 
medium.  *  *  * 

North  Carolina. 

Mooresville,  Iredell  Co.,  June  25.— We 
are  having  very  hot  weath  >r  just  now.  All 
growing  crops  need  rain,  as  we  have  had  three 
weeks  of  dry  weather,  in  which  the  farmers 
have  sunned  the  roots  of  nearly  all  the  grass 
in  their  cotton  and  corn,  and  mowed,  cured 
and  housed  their  clover  hay,  so  they  are  all 
ready  now  for  a  good  soaking  rain.  The 
wheat  crop  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  an 
average  yield,  and  of  inferior  quality,  owing 
to  wet  weather  in  May.  Oats  are  being  har¬ 
vested  ;  the  crop  is  an  average  one.  The  cot¬ 
ton  plant  is  very  small  for  this  time  of  year, 
and  is  at  least  two  weeks  later  than  common. 
The  condition  of  the  plant  is  healthy.  Pros¬ 
pect  for  au  average  crop  good.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  corn  is  the  same  as  that  of  cotton.  The 
shrill  whistle  of  the  thrashing  engine  rends 
the  air,  and  the  next  farmer  gets  ready  to 
thrash  his  wheat.  New  wheat  flour  is  already 
on  the  market  at  $2.50  per  100  pounds.  Fruit 
is  getting  plenty.  Peaches  and  apples  are 
ripe,  and  on  the  market  at  50c.  to  75c.  per 
bushel.  Blackberries  are  ripening.  This  coun¬ 
try  is  the  home  of  the  blackberry.  It  grows 
luxuriantly  on  the  banks  of  all  the  streams  if 
permitted;  also  on  all  fields  that  are  not  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  rarely  fails  to  bear  a  full  crop, 
which  the  berry  picker  gets  for  the  picking; 
then  he  sells  them  to  the  wine  maker  for  from 
50c.  to  60c.  per  bushel.  The  president  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  at  this  place  has  roasting 
ears.  He  planted  his  corn  on  April  2,  and 
had  full  corn  June  18.  The  seed  corn  is  a  hy¬ 
brid  of  Adams’s  Extra  Early  and  common 
field  corn.  Our  gardens  are  furnishing  snap 
beans  for  dinner.  This  seems  to  be  a  good 
year  for  honey.  Nice  comb  honey  is  only  10c. 
per  pound.  w.  H.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Saltsburg,  Indiana  Co.  Pa.,  June  24. — It 
has  been  a  very  cold  and  backward  spring. 
We  had  a  good  deal  of  rain  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  for  the  past  three  weeks  we  have  had 
no  rain  and  crops  have  suffered  for  the  want 
of  it.  To-day  we  had  a  little  shower  and  there 
have  been  very  heavy  rains  on  each  side  of  us. 
The  thermometer  has  ranged  up  in  the  nine¬ 
ties  for  the  past  nine  days.  Wheat  about 
three-quarters  of  a  crop;  oats  about  the  same. 
Corn  is  very  small  for  the  time  of  year.  Hay 
half  a  crop.  Potatoes  do  not  look  very  prom¬ 
ising.  Rosebugs  are  the  worst  for  years,  eat¬ 
ing  up  the  small  fruits;  the  apples  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  them.  Potato- bugs,  very  bad. 
Plums  a  full  crop.  Pears  half  and  apples  and 
cherries  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Small  fruits  half 
a  crop  for  want  of  rain.  Harvest  will  com¬ 
mence  here  about  July  6th  w.  s. 


For  Sunstroke. 

Use  Horstord’e  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Zurker,  Melrose,  Minn.,  says: 
“It  produced  a  gratifying  and  remarkable 
regenerating  effect  in  a  case  of  sunstroke.” — 
Adv. 


How  to  SAVE  re-shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


R  ROOFING  • 


UNEQUALED 

For  House  Barn. 


and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRSCE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 

141*  Duane  8t.,  New  York  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  *.  ROOFINO  W 

R0SSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— is  the  best  and  most 
durab’e  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron,  and  Shingle  Roofs.  Barns, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  veiU  not  crook  or  i>eel — will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

KOSSIE  IKON  OKK  PAINT  CO.,  _ 
Ofdenaburg,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SElF-ADJi^TINS  *W!^  STMGIHOI, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 

vT a.  parsons  &  < 
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Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N  V. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  14,  1888. 

“  That  art  on  which  a  thousand  millions  of  men  are 
dependent  for  their  sustenance,  and  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  expend  their  daily  toll,  must  be  the  most 
importantof  all— the  parent  and  precursor  of  all  other 
arts.  In  every  country,  then,  and  at  every  period,  the 
investigation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  rational 
practice  of  this  art  is  founded,  ought  to  have  com¬ 
manded  the  principal  attention  of  the  greatest  minds. 
—James  F.  W.  Johnson. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  the  com¬ 
ing  campaign  desires  to  be  represented  at 
all  the  leading  fairs,  farmers’  institutes,  etc. 
in  the  country,  and  to  have  active,  relia¬ 
ble  agents  in  every  county.  Liberal  terms 
will  be  granted  upon  application. 

We  (July  3)  carefully  dug  up  (with  a 
spade)  several  plants  of  the  Rural  Blush 
Potato  to  find  that  the  tubers  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  form.  Early  potatoes  are  now 
about  as  large  as  small  hen’s  eggs.  With 
the  late  potatoes,  roots  were  found  18 
inches  long  extending  from  trench  to 
trench.  As  we  have  before  stated,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  these  roots  can  be 
disturbed,  as  they  are  in  hilling  up  or 
deep  cultivation,  without  lessening  the 
power  of  the  plants  to  withstand  the  dry 
weather  that  is  no  doubt  before  them. 


Every  year  there  is  more  or  less  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  amount  of  manure  a 
single  animal  will  produce.  Most  of 
the  letters  we  get  on  this  subject  are  from 
those  who  wish  to  know  how  many  bar¬ 
rels  of  manure  they  may  expect  from  a 
given  number  of  hens.  Such  questions 
are  always  hard  to  answer,  because  so 
much  depends  upon  the  methods  employed 
in  preserving  hen  manure.  Some  mix  it 
with  earth  or  coal-ashes,  while  others 
merely  sprinkle  it  with  plaster.  We  know 
that  a  bird  will  produce  a  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  manure  during  the  year. 
When  we  moved  on  to  the  new  farm  two 
months  ago  we  noticed  that  a  small  flock 
of  doves  made  their  home  in  the  barn 
cupola.  From  this  place  we  cleaned 
nearly  three  barrels  of  pure  manure  of 
the  finest  quality. 


The  following  comparatively  new 
wheats  are  now  ripening  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  :  Wyandotte  Red,  Patagonian, 
High  Grade,  Dietz  Longberry,  New  Mon¬ 
arch,  Golden  Eureka  and  Fullcaster.  Il¬ 
lustrations  of  medium-sized  heads  will 
be  given  of  each.  During  the  past  12 
or  14  years  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  grown 
as  many  as  250  varieties  of  wheat,  not,  of 
course,  including  its  own  cross-breeds. 
These  alone  would  amount  to  as  many, 
though  most  of  them  have  been  rejected 
as  inferior  to,  or  no  better  than,  those  in 
cultivation. 

Since  our  notes  in  regard  to  the  Rosa- 
rugosa-Harrison’s-Yellow  hybrids  were 
written,  a  second  plant  has  bloomed. 
The  leaflets  are  long,  rather  narrow,  and 
of  a  light-green  color,  quite  different 
from  either  parent.  The  flower  was  quite 
small  (inch  and  a-half  in  diameter)  of  the 
color  of  its  mother,  with  10  petals,  the 
inner  row  bSing  somewhat  rudimentary. 
The  first  plant  which  will  be  described 
and  illustrated  on  the  first  page  of  next 
week’s  issue  is  well  worthy  of  preservation. 
Every  succeeding  flower  seems  larger  and 
to  last  longer.  But  this  second  infant 
might  as  well  not  have  been  born. 


We  believe  that  Prof.  Short’s  method 
of  determining  the  amount  of  fat  in  milk 
will  prove  very  valuable  to  creamery  men 
and  even  private  dairymen .  As  a  first 
lesson  in  chemistry,  it  will  create  an  in¬ 
terest  in  that  science  among  those  who 
have  heretofore  looked  upon  it  as  a  deep 
mystery,  to  be  solved  only  by  the  select 
few .  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  there 
are  dozens  of  little  chemical  tests  and 
analyses  that  an  intelligent  farmer  can 
work  out  at  home.  We  do  not  mean 
that  a  farmer  can  afford  the  time  or  the 
money  needed  to  fit  up  a  complete  labor¬ 
atory  and  make  elaborate  analyses,  but  we 
do  mean  that  any  man  who  can  study  opt 
an  ordinary  arithmetic  can  acquire  a  suf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  enable 
him  to  make  fairly  satisfactory  qualita¬ 
tive  analyses.  Prof.  Short’s  pamphlet  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  appreciated.  Such  work  as 
this  from  the  experiment  stations  is  very 
satisfactory. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  often  finds  reason  for  feel¬ 
ing  gloomy  as  one  or  another  class  of  its 
investigations  comes  to  naught  through 
no  fault  of  its  own.  We  are  just  now 
thinking  of  the  disease  which  has  attacked 
our  raspberry  plants,  rendering  anvthing 
like  a  fair  trial  of  the  many  kinds” being 
tested  out  of  the  question.  The  canes 
of  the  current  season,  grow  strong  and 
apparently  healthy.  These  canes  the  next 
year,  just  after  blossoming,  develop  small 
black  patches  which  increase  until  con¬ 
siderable  portions  are  covered.  The  leaves 
turn  yellow,  the  fruit  dries  up  and  the 
canes  die  in  mid  season.  Even  our  rasp- 
berry-blackberry  hybrids  are  thus  affected. 
What  is  the  matter  ?  We  have  vainly 
striven  to  find  the  cause  or  remedy. 

In  reply  to  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  question,  the 
Dep’t  of  Agriculture  writes.: 

“The  diseased  canes  are  infested  with 
a  fungus  known  as  Sphsera  Hendersonia. 
It  usually  attacks  only  dead  or  dying 
canes.  Doubtless  the  canes  in  question  have 
been  injured  in  some  other  way.  The 
full  history  of  the  fungus  is  unknown.” 


In  Mr.  Woodward’s  description  of  an 
English  fair  last  week,  he  mentioned  two 
features  that  Americans  ought  to  copy — 
the  horse-shoeing  contest  and  the  dairy 
contest.  Both  of  these  features  would  be 
sure  to  take  well  here.  Farmers  would 
enjoy  the  blacksmith  contest,  and  the  man 
who  wouldn’t  run  to  see  a  dozen  bright 
American  dairymaids  compete  for  a  prize 
at  butter-making  doesn’t  deserve  to  be 
called  an  American.  In  these  two  matters 
John  Bull  is  ahead  of  Uncle  Sam  and  Miss 
Bull  is  beating  Miss  Sam.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  Secretary  Woodward.  Let  him  come 
home  and  arrange  for  these  contests  at  the 
coming  State  fair  and  at  the  institutes  this 
winter. 

The  Road  Special  of  the  Rural  did 
considerable  good,  it  appears.  We  learn 
of  a  number  of  townships  where  road  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  bought  and  where  a  sys¬ 
tematic  effort  is  to  be  made  to  work  the 
roads  into  something  like  shape.  We 
drive  over  a  road  every  day  where  the  sins 
of  the  last  road-master  are  coming  to 
light.  He  dug  out  the  road  and  then  laid 
stones  loosely  in  and  covered  them 
with  dirt.  Through  the  winter  the  frost 
slowly  threw  these  stones  out.  The 
dirt  settled  under  them.  The  little  earth 
above  them  dried  out.  A  heavy  rain 
came  and  washed  the  dry  dirt  away. 
Now  we  go  bumping  over  sharp  stones. 
Pleasant  isn’t  it?  Within  a  mile  from  our 
farm  an  American  and  a  German  were  dis¬ 
cussing.  “This  is  the  finest  country  in 
the  world”  said  Uncle  Sam’s  son.  “The 
safest  government,  the  best  society,  most 
freedom  and  grandest  institutions.”  The  | 


An  Iowa  subscriber  is  so  much  pleased 
with  our  facsimile  of  the  first  page  of  the 
old  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  that  he 
sends  sample  pages  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
dated  May,  1851,  Volume  12,  No.  5,  and 
The  Farmer’s  Cabinet  of  October  15,  1836. 
This  latter  paper  was  published  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  The  leading  article  in  this 
paper  is  entitled  “Washington’s  Agricul¬ 
tural  Notes.”  These  are  extracts  from 
the  letters  of  George  Washington  to  his 
farm  overseer.  The  following  was  written 
by  farmer  Washington  nearly  100  years 
ago.  It  is  truer  now  than  it  was  then : 

“Economy  in  all  things  is  as  commendable  in 
the  manager,  as  it  is  beneficial  and  desirable 
to  the  employer;  and,  on  a  farm,  it  shows  it¬ 
self  in  nothing  more  evidently,  or  more  essen¬ 
tially,  than  in  not  suffering  the  provender  to 
be  wasted,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  in  taking 
care  that  every  atom  of  it  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage;  and  likewise,  in  not  permitting  the 
plows,  harness,  and  other  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  the  gears  belonging  to  them, 
to  be  unnecessarily  exposed,  trodden  under 
foot,  run  over  by  carts,  and  abused  in  other 
respects.” 

Speaking  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen  at 
Detroit,  a  well-known  fruit  grower  writes: 

“The  reduction  of  freights  secured  by  the 
society  last  year  is  worth  10  times  more  than 
all  the  money  expended  by  the  society  since 
its  organization.  Nurserymen  cannot  afford 
to  stay  away  from  such  meetings.  Four  of 
my  fellow  travelers  communicated  to  each 
other  valuable  information  enough  on  pack¬ 
ing,  etc.,  before  reaching  Detroit  to  more 
than  pay  all  of  our  expenses.  One  member 
related  to  me  information  worth  $500.  The 
social  features  are  also  worth  all  the  trip 
costs.  I  do  not  doubt  that  new  and  attract¬ 
ive  features  will  be  introduced  at  the  next 


If  this  man,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
teacher  of  horticultural  methods,  can  learn 
so  much,  how  valuable  must  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  be  to  a  scholar  in  horticulture!  The 
meetings  of  the  association  are  held  at  the 
wrong  season.  It  is  too  hot. 

Next  year,  the  meeting  will  be  held 
during  the  first  week  in  June.  Then  it  is 
hoped  the  weather  will  be  cooler.  If  a 
quiet  and  comfortable  room  cannot  be 
secured  in  Chicago  next  year,  a  steamer 
will  be  chartered  on  which  the  society  can 
board,  lodge,  visit  and  hold  sessions,  away 
from  the  roar  and  rattle  of  noisy  streets. 

- ♦  •» - 

A  gigantic  scheme  has  been  proposed 
by  which  the  canons  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  are  to  be  dammed  up  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  line  to  Mexico,  in  order  to  form  vast 
reservoirs  of  water  to  be  used  in  the  irri¬ 
gation  of  arid  lands,  and  so  prevent  floods 
in  the  Missouri  and  lower  Mississippi. 
Major  Powell,  Director  of  the  National 
Survey,  estimates  that  at  least  150,000 
|  square  miles  of  land  might  thus  be  re- 
[  claimed— a  territory  exceeding  in  extent 
one  half  of  the  land  now  cultivated  in 
the  United  States !  The  plan  is  to  build 
dams  across  the  canons  in  the  mountains, 
large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  hold 
back  the  floods  from  heavy  rains  and 
melting  snows,  and  then  let  the  water 
down  as  it  is  needed  upon  the  land  to  be 
reclaimed.  In  view  of  the  vast  irrigating 
works  of  ancient  Egypt,  India  and  other 
countries,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
plan  is  quite  feasible  to  modern  engineer¬ 
ing  skill.  Indeed  it  is  very  likely  that 
some  scheme  of  the  kind  will  be  put  in 
practice  when  land  becomes  more  valuable 
as  population  becomes  denser.  Who 
shall  say  that  the  great  Western  “desert” 
shall  not  be  transformed  into  rich  arable 
lands  by  this  means  by  the  second  centen- 
nary  of  American  Independence? 

The  Public  Land  Bill  now  before  Con¬ 
gress  is  of  great  importance  not  only  to 
the  residents  on  the  Western  frontier,  but 
to  all  who  may  in  future  settle  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain,  Briefly  its  provisions  are  as 
follows: .  The  first  section  classifies  all 
the  public  lands  as  agricultural,  timber, 
mineral,  desert  and  reserved.  Section 
three  allows  every  citizen  or  person  who 
has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  cit¬ 
izen  to  enter  160  acres  of  iron  and  coal 
land  at  a  price  of  $10  per  acre.  The  next 
six  sections  forbid  the  sale  of  timber 
lands,  but  allow  the  timber  to  be  sold 
under  proposals.  Settlers  are  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  take,  for  domestic  use,  timber 
not  commercially  valuable.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  set  apart  tracts  of 
forest  lands  as  public  reservations.  Sec¬ 
tion  eleven  provides  for  the  sale  of  isolated 
tracts  of  less  size  than  160  acres  for  not 
less  than  $1.25  per  acre.  Sections  twelve 
to  seventeen  relate  to  desert  lands.  They 
authorize  any  person  to  enter  320  acres  of 
such  land  by  affidavit  that  it  is  for  his 
own  benefit  and  not  for  a  corporation, 
and  that  he  intends  to  cultivate  it  by  ir¬ 
rigation  and  upon  payment  of  $5  to 
$20  according  to  the  size  of  the  entry. 
Any  person  who  has  not  previously  had 
the  benefit  of  the  homestead  and  pre¬ 
emption  laws,  and  who  has  failed  to  per¬ 
fect  title  to  a  tract  entered  by  him,  is  to 
be  permitted  to  make  a  second  entry  on 
agricultural  land  in  lieu  thereof.  A  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  any¬ 
one  to  cut  and  wantonly  harm  or  destroy 
what  may  be  necessary  for  clearing  the 
land  for  cultivation  by  settlers. 


They  are  all  the  more  to  be  feared  be¬ 
cause  they  appear  to  be  utterly  irrespons¬ 
ible,  as  it  is  very  doubtful  whether, 
owing  to  their  peculiar  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  they  are  controllable  by  the  laws  of 
any  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  existing  laws  of  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  States  have  no  hold  upon  them. 
For  nearly  two  years  the  State  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  has  been  trying  legally  to  break  up 
the  oppressive  Cotton-Seed  Oil  Trust 
within  her  borders,  and  has  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  it  is  a  trifle  doubtful  whether 
she  ever  will  under  her  present  laws 
No  doubt  should  be  permitted  to  exist 
about  the  subjection  of  these  associations 
to  the  laws  of  every  State,  and  wherever 
any  doubt  exists  on  the  matter  at  present 
prompt  legislation  should  remove  it. 

THE  R.  N.-Y.’S  WHEAT  CROSSES  AND 
RYE-WHEAT  HYBRIDS. 


NEED  OF  ANTI-TRUST  LEGISLATION. 

The  Attorney- General  of  New  York 
State  has  decided,  after  much  delib¬ 
eration,  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
North  River  Refinery,  one  of  the  firms  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sugar  Trust.  A  fter  careful 
consideration  of  the  evidence,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  present  laws  are  quite 
sufficient  to  secure  necessarv  redress 
against  the  monopolistic  extortion  and  op¬ 
pression  of  trusts,  and  he  thinks  it  proper 
and  necessary  that  the  charges  made 
against  this  particular  trust  should  be 
judicially  investigated.  It  is  also  under¬ 
stood  that  he  will  at  once  begin  action 
against  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company, 
commonly  known  as  the  Sugar  Trust, 
which  is  the  ch?ef  offender.  As  far  back 
as  the  middle  of  last  May  arguments  were 
made  before  him  urging  him  to  bring  an 
action  in  behalf  of  the  State  against  the  Su¬ 
gar  Trust  and  the  corporations  represented 
in  that .  organization ;  but  it  is  understood 
that  it  is  the  late  boycotting  action  of  the 
monopoly  that  has  incited  him  to  take 
action  just  now.  “  Trusts,”  as  at  present 
organized,  are  the  most  dangerous,  per¬ 
nicious  and  tyrannical  form  of  monopoly, 
that  has  ever  existed  in  this  country! 


^^TE  are  now  selecting  some  of  our 
cross-bred  wheats  with  a  view  to 
propagating  them  for,  first,  distribution 
among  our  subscribers  and,  second,  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  wheat-growing  public 
at  large  in  some  other  way.  We  have  se¬ 
lected  some  six  varieties  that  are  now 
quite  well  fixed  for  the  first  distribution 
and  their  propagation  for  that  purpose 
will  be  begun  this  fall.  Next  year  prob¬ 
ably  as  many  more  varieties  will  have  be- 
j  come  fixed,  and  the  year  after  as  many 
more  and  so  on ;  so  that  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come  the  distribution  of  these 
wheats  will  be  continued, 

It  may  now  be  stated  that  several  of  the 
rye-wheat  hybrids  are  assuming  definite 
characteristics  so  that  their  propagation 
also  will  be  begun  the  present  year,  while, 
it  is  heped,  others  will  assume  fixed 
forms  and  prove  worthy  of  introduction 
in  later  years. 

These  cross-breeds  and  hybrids,  as  our 
older  readers  are  aware,  are  the  result 
of  some  11  years  of  diligent  labor. 
The  work  of  crossing  and  hybridizing  is 
still  going  on  and  may  end  only  with  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  carrying  it  on.  In 
how  far  these  crosses  and  hybrids  may 
prove  superior  to  the  varieties  now  in 
general  cultivation  can  be  known  only 
after  they  have  been  tried  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  by  those  who  are  not 
biased  by  interested  motives.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  freely  admits  that  it — like  other  par¬ 
ents — may  look  at  its  children,  so  to 
speak,  through  convex  glasses. 

Exact  pictures  from  photographs  will 
be  presented  in  a  few  weeks  of  the  six 
cross-bred  wheats  to  be  first  introduced, 
and  of  several  heads  of  the  rye-wheats, 
which  will  show  the  progress  made  with 
these  hybrids, 

 ,  > 

BREVITIES. 

The  Bright  Side. 

Bagging  grapes  can  hardly  be  delayed 
much  longer  if  we  would  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  bags. 

The  rank  weeds  that  have  not  come  to  a 
head, might  just  as  well  be  cut  now  and  put  on 
the  compost  heap. 

“It  is  impossible  for  a  farmer  to  make  money 
on  the  farm  and  read  the  daily  papers,”  is  what 
a  Western  friend  writes  us.  Do  you  believe  it? 

The  experiments  with  young  turkeys  which 
Mr.  Jacobs  records,  would  indicate  that  we 
|  have  been  favored  with  a  good  deal  of  value¬ 
less  information  on  poultry  matters. . 

In  the  estimation  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  there  is 
no  other  occupation  on  earth  whose  bright 
side  is  half  so  bright  as  the  bright  side  of 
farm  life.  And  there  is  no  other  occupation 
whose  dark  side  is  more  endurable  and  less 
gloomy. 

Why  are  many  farmers  afraid  to  feed  rye 
to  poultry?  We  have  been  told  a  good  many 
times  that  rye  would  poison  all  fowls  that  ate 
it.  This  is  quite  a  popular  superstition  in 
some  localities.  We  have  been  feeding  it  for 
the  past  two  weeks  to  a  flock  of  hens.  They 
did  not  eat  it  readily  at  first,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  poisoned. 

Gas-lime  is  a  substance  that  deceives  many 
farmers  or  gardeners  who  are  searching  for 
cheap  fertilizers.  The  odor  of  this  substance 
is  surely  strong  enough,  but  its  use  on  the  soil 
will  be  sure  to  thicken  the  truth  of  the  rude* 
saying  that  the  nose  is  a  poor  thing  to  use  ini 
analyzing  manure.  Don’t  make  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  because  gas-lime  smells  badly, 
it  is  a  better  fertilizer  than  plaster.  It  is  not.l 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


Cato. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law.'" 


WORKING  DAYS  OF  A  HIRED  MAN. 

T.  M.  S.,  Hoboken ,  N.  J. — 1.  What  are  the 
days  in  a  year  on  which  a  man  working,  by  the 
month  can  not  be  compelled  to  work?  2.  Can 
a  hired  man  make  his  employer  pay  him  for 
extra  time,  that  is,  working  before  7  a.m.  and 
after  6  p.  m.? 

Ans  — There  is  no  legal  rule  on  the  subject 
applicable  to  every  calling.  Ordinarily,  Sun¬ 
days  are  excepted  from  working  days,  but  on 
a  farm  a  large  amount  of  work  must  be  done 
by  the  hands  on  Sunday,  as  the  cattle  must  be 
fed  and  watered,  cows  must  be  milked  and 
other  services  rendered.  In  livery  stables, 
especially  where  funerals  are  attended,  Sun¬ 
day  is  often  the  busiest  day  of  the  week.  In 
ordinary  mechanical  labor  hands  by  the 
month  were  not  required  to  work  Sunday 
and  the  legal  holidays  until  the  Saturday  law 
was  passed,  when  in  many  establishments  the 
employes  were  given  the  chance  to  work  at 
full  wages  or  take  the  time  off  at  a  reduction. 
A  hired  man  cannot  collect  for  overtime  un¬ 
less  hired  for  specific  hours,  and  compelled  to 
give  a  longer  service. 

ALIENS  AND  REAL  ESTATE. 

J.  S.  S.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y. — A  Spanish  sub¬ 
ject  while  in  this  city  married  a  lady,  who  by 
birth  was  a  British  subject.  The  husband 
afterward  declared  his  intention  to  become  an 
American  citizen,  but  is  yet  an  alien.  Can 
his  wife,  who  has  not  been  naturalized,  hold 
or  transfer  real  property?  A  friend  of  mine 
says  she  cannot,  and  assures  me  that  in  case 
of  death  the  wife  cannot  will  her  real  estate 
and  that  it  will  go  to  the  State  and  not  to  her 
heirs.  I  hold  that  the  wift’s  citizenship  is  the 
same  as  her  husband’s  until  she  becomes  a 
widow.  Am  I  not  right? 

Ans. — If  the  wife,  being  an  alien,  wishes  to 
deal  in  real  estate,  she  must  make  the  declar¬ 
ation  for  herself.  Without  such  declaration 
she  can  divide  any  real  property  she  may  ac¬ 
quire  so  that  her  heirs  would  inherit,  but  she 
cannot  give  a  perfect  title,  if  it  is  questioned, 
in  the  way  of  sale  and  transfer. 

SALE  OF  TOBACCO  TO  MINORS  IN  N.  H. 

L.  M.  S.,  Keene,  N.  II. — What  precisely  is 
the  statute  of  this  State  relating  to  the  sale  of 
tobacco  to  people  under  age? 

Ans. — The  New  Hampshire  statute  prohib¬ 
iting  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors,  which  was 
approved  August  25,  1885,  is  in  two  sections, 
as  follows:  Section  1.  No  person  shall  know¬ 
ingly  sell  any  cigarette  or  tobacco  in  any  of 
its  forms,  to  any  minor  under  16  years  of 
age.  Section  2.  If  any  person  shall  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
a  fine  of  $20  for  each  and  every  such  offence, 
such  penalty  or  fine  to  go  to  the  county  treas¬ 
urer,  for  the  use  of  the  county  wherein  the 
violation  of  this  act  occurs. 

ALIENS  AND  ROAD  TAXES. 

S.  L.,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.— Is  a  foreigner, 
who  is  not  a  property-holder,  liable  for  road 
tax?  If  so  and  he  refuses  to  pay,  what  is  the 
penalty? 

Ans.— Every  person  owning  land  or  occu¬ 
pying  land  in  the  town  in  which  he  or  she  re¬ 
sides,  and  every  male  inhabitant  above  the 
age  of  21  years  residing  in  the  town  where  the 
assessment  is  made,  shall  be  assessed  to  work 
on  the  public  highway  in  such  town.  If  he 
does  not  wish  to  work,  he  may  settle  by  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  money.  If  he  refuses  either  to  work 
or  to  pay  the  tax,  a  fine  for  the  amount  may 
be  levied  on  his  goods  and  chattels.  Aliens 
are  subject  to  this  tax. 


L.  M.  H.  Skeneateles,  N.  Y. — Suppose  a 
clause  in  a  will  reads  thus:  “I  bequeath  all  the 
property  I  may  be  possessed  of  at  death  to 
John  Brown.”  How  would  it  affect  property 
left  to  the  testator  (directly)  after  his  disease. 
VYrould  the  will  cover  that  also? 

Ans. — Nothing  which  was  not  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  his  death 
would  pass  by  such  a,  will  unless  it  was  specifi¬ 
cally  mentioned. 


one,  while  the  amount  or  quality  of  the  work 
done  will  be  much  less  and  inferior  to  that 
done  with  good  tools. 

A  farmer  should  employ  none  but  honest, 
sober  men. 

A  farmer  should  select  his  seed  with  great 
care.  He  can’t  afford  to  waste  time  in  sow¬ 
ing  poor  seed  or  in  cultivating  or  reaping  the 
scanty  produce  from  it,  and  surely  he  caunot 
afford  the  use  of  the  land  for  such  a  purpose. 
Remember  it  costs  more  to  till  and  harvest 
the  ground  necessary  to  raise  100  bushels  of 
grain  from  poor  seed  than  it  does  from  good 
seed,  while  the  product  from  poor  seed  will 
not  sell  as  well  as  that  from  good  seed. 

A  farmer  should  have  not  only  a  good  farm 
and  good  farm  implements,  but  also  a  good 
place  to  store  his  wagons,  reapers,  plows,  etc. 
A  good  farmer  never  s;ores  his  wagon  under 
a  tree,  or  his  plow  in  the  ferce  corner.  It 
pays  to  take  good  care  of  all  tools.  A  store¬ 
house  is  a  necessity  for  every  farmer. 

Never  sow  or  plant  until  your  land  is  in 
good  condition.  Seed  will  not  grow,  and 


SHORT,  PITHY  PARAGRAPHS. 

A  farmer  should  not  own,  rent  or  occupy 
more  land  than  he  can  work  and  work  well. 
Fifty  acres  thoroughly  worked  are  far  better 
than  100  acres  half  worked.  The  desire  to 
own  a  large  farm  has  ruined  many  men. 

In  locating  a  farm  don’t  go  too  far  from 
market,  or  from  the  church  and  school-house. 

A  farmer  should  supply  himself  with  the 
best  farm  tools  and  implements  he  can  obtain. 
A  good  plow,  harrow,  reaper  or  fan-mill  is 
cheaper  in  the  end  than  low-priced  ones.  It 
costs  just  as  much  to  hire  a  man  or  team  to 
work  a  day  with  a  poor  plow  as  with;  a  good 


produce  well  on  hard  or  lumpy  soil,  on  hard- 
pan,  or  among  brushes,  or  on  wet,  soggy,  un¬ 
drained  land. 

It  pays  to  plow  deep,  harrow  thoroughly, 
sow  carefully,  till  diligently,  and  harvest  in 
the  right  time. 

Don’t  leave  spring  work  to  be  done  in  the 
summer,  or  harvesting  for  cold  weather. 

Farmers,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them, 
have  yet  to  learn  the  value  of  thorough  eulti 
vation.  Much  of  the  injury  to  crops  by 
drought  can  be  prevented  by  continually  stir¬ 
ring  the  soil,  not  simply  enough  to  keep  down 
weeds,  but  to  keep  the  soil  looie  so  the  air 
can  get  down  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and  to 
keep  the  soil  moist.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
has  thoroughly  dried  out  the  soil  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  turn  it  over  and  you  will  save  your  crop 
in  very  dry  weather. 

Don’t  let  your  grain  or  grass  stand  until  it 
is  dead-ripe  before  you  cut  it.  To  do  so  not 
only  lessens  the  value  of  the  grain,  but  the 
hay  and  straw  are  not  worth  nearly  as  much 
for  feeding 
When  grain  or  grass  is  ready  for  the  barn 
house  it  at  once.  Every  day  it  remains  in 
the  field  it  loses  in  value. 

Farmers  should  pay  more  attention  to  mar 
keting  and  selling  their  produce  than  many  of 
them  do.  Not  only  should  they  get  into  mar¬ 
ket  at  the  right  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
best  prices,  but  they  should  be  more  careful 
in  preparing  stuff  for  market.  Don’t  take 
poor  produce  and  try  to  dispose  of  it  for  first 
quality;  it  won’t  pay.  Sort  apples  and  po¬ 
tatoes;  put  good  fair  ones  together,  and  do 
not  mix  in  poor  ones.  The  poor  ones  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  good.  Sell  the  poor  as 
second  grade,  or  keep  them  and  feed  what  you 
can’t  use. 

Put  up  your  butter  in  nice,  small  packages. 
Butter  so  packed  will  bring  more  than  that  in 
tubs.  Put  your  fruit  up  in  neat  baskets;  it 
will  fete  i  a  better  price. 

Of  course  you  raise  fruit.  If  you  do  not, 
arrange  to  do  so  at  once.  A  farmer  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  berries,  grapes  and  cur¬ 
rants  as  well  as  the  larger  fruits.  Have  a 
good  fruit  orchard  and  a  good  garden.  A 
man  who  calls  himself  a  farmer  should  not 
buy  his  berries  or  vegetables,  and  he  should 
not  think  of  being  without  them.  Berries 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit  should  be  raised  because 
they  are  more  profitable  than  corn  or  oats, 
but  above  all  things,  you  can’t  afford  to  be 
without  them  on  your  own  table. 

Farmers,  keep  good  stock.  Don’t  feed  a 
poor  horse,  cow  or  pig.  The  best  breeds,  and 
best  of  their  kind  are  the  cheapest.  Then  you 
should  take  good  care  of  them.  Give  them 
plenty  to  eat  and  good  warm  stables  or 
shelter. 

A  farmer  should  read  and  provide  plenty  of 
good  books  and  papers  for  his  family.  He 
should  take  one  (or  three,  if  he  can,)  but  one 
surely,  of  the  best  agricultural  papers  he  can 
find.  A  man  who  farms  no  better  than  his 
father  did  30  years  ago,  is  not  worthy  the 
name  of  farmer.  But  he  won’t  do  well,  unless 
he  keeps  posted  on  what  is  going  on  among 
farmers,  and  he  can’t  do  this  unless  he  reads. 
You  need  to  know  the  result  of  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments  men  of  learning  and 
practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  are  making 
daily,  with  all  kinds  of  crops;  you  need  to 
know  about  the  best  breeds  of  stock,  about 
improved  machinery,  and  a  thousand  things 
you  will  not  know  unless  you  read.  Read  and 
profit  by  other  men’s  mistakes  as  well  as  by 
their  successes. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  being  called  a  “book- 
farmer.”  Remember  that  all  the  great  im¬ 
provements  and  advances  made  in  agriculture, 
are  the  results  of  work  done  by  these  so-called 
“book-farmers,”  and  the  more  we  have  of 
them  the  better  for  the  country  and  for  us. 

Farmers,  make  your  houses  convenient  and 
pleasant,  not  only  inside  but  in  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  Such  a  home  will  cheer  your  wife, 
who  is  obliged  to  spend  most  of  her  time  in 


the  house.  It  will  help  to  make  your  children 
love  home  and  life  on  the  farm. 

Have  a  flower  garden  for  the  girls.  Set  out 
shade  trees  around  the  house  and  along  the 
highway.  They  will  add  to  your  pleasure 
and  make  your  farm  more  valuable  when  you 
want  to  sell. 

Don’t  work  haphazzard,  think  and  plan 
your  work,  so  you  and  your  help  can  do  it  in 
a  systematic  way. 

Experiment  a,  little  each  year,  with  some 
kiud  of  crop — with  some  kind  of  fertilizer. 
Go  slow,  go  sure,  but  be  sure  and  go.  Don’t 
stand  still,  or  get  into  a  rut. 

Farm  better  this  year  than  you  did  last. 
Read,  study,  think  and  plan  to  do  your  work 
better  each  year.  Raise  better  crops,  better 
stock  and  do  this  cheaper  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

It  is  important  that  you  have  good  roads. 
Join  with  your  neighbors  in  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  them  each  year. 

And,  above  all  things, exalt  your  occupation. 
Never  forget  that  agriculture  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  pursuit  in  which  men  can  be  engaged, 
for  upon  it  depends  the  prosperity  of  the  na 
tion.  It  is  the  only  sure  and  safe  foundation 
of  national  prosperity.  m. 
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THEN  AND  NOW. 
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C.  S  RICE. 


How  the  farmer  with  small  capital  made 
money  40  years  ago ;  farming  for  one's-self 
and  working  on  shares ;  opportunities  to 
rent  farms  or  work  on  shares  never  more 
numerous;  far  greater  frugality  and  econ¬ 
omy  then  than  now,  advantages  of  farm¬ 
ing  to-day;  profits  and  outlay  greater  now, 
necessary  expenses  never  less  than  now; 
farming  profits  are  small,  so  should  ex¬ 
penses  be;  specimens  of  success;  dignity  of 
agriculture. 


rr,HE  sentiment  largely  prevails  that  no- 
A-  thing  can  be  made  at  farming  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  and  that  there  is  but  one  side  to  a 
farmer’s  life,  and  that  a  dark  side.  It  is  true 
that  the  opportunities  for  a  young  man  with 
little  capital  to  engage  in  farming  in  the  State 
of  New  York  on  land  of  his  own,  with  a  fair 
promise  of  success,  were  far  more  numerous 
40  years  ago  than  they  are  now.  At  that 
time,  in  the  newer  portions  of  the  State,  there 
were  many  small  farms  partly  cleared,  and 
with  cheap  buildings  and  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  part-payment  a  young  man  could 
secure  possession  and  assume  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  an  owner  and  tiller  of  the 
soil.  The  house  was  small  and  the  furniture 
scant  and  cheap.  All  the  provisions  used  in 
the  family  were  raised  on  the  farm,  and  the 
amount  expended  for  clothing  was  little  more 
than  comfort  and  decency  required.  If  enough 
could  be  sold  from  the  farm  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  living  and  leave  a  small  surplus,  the 
young  farmer  was  doing  very  well,  as  much 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  clearing  land  and 
making  improvements  that  rendered  his  place 
more  valuable  each  year.  After  a  few  years 
the  place  was  either  sold  at  an  advance,  or 
more  cheap  land  was  bought  to  be  in  turn 
brought  into  cultivation  and  rendered  more 
valuable.  In  this  manner  the  owner  accumu¬ 
lated  property,  although  he  did  little  more 
than  pay  the  interest  on  his  debts,  and  really 
never  made  a  cent  beyond  a  living  from  the 
cultivation  of  farm  crops.  The  day  for  mak¬ 
ing  money  in  this  manner  is  past;  but  if  the 
opportunity  offered,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  young  man  of  the  present  time  would  be 
willing  to  practice  the  rigid  economy  and  per¬ 
form  the  labor  necessary  to  insure  success. 

Times  have  changed  and  the  expense  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  far  greater,  not  necessarily,  but  through 
voluntary  conformity  to  the  habits,  customs, 
and  fashions  of  the  day.  Five  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  will  hardly  suffice  to  establish 
the  aspiring  young  couple  of  to  day  on  a  farm 
of  their  own,  as  the  same  sum  did  their  par¬ 
ents  years  ago. 

There  was  another  way  in  which  the  young 
man  of  limited  means  formerly,  as  at  the 
present  time,  farmed  it  on  his  own  account 
and  that  was  by  hiring  a  farm  or  working 
one  on  shares.  There  are  many  men  of  my 
acquaintance  that  are  now  wealthy,  as  the 
term  is  applied  to  farmers  in  this  vicinity, 
who  by  years  of  economy  and  toil  on  a  hired 
farm  accumulated  capital  that  enabled  them 
to  purchase  and  partly  pay  for  a  farm  of  their 
own.  Well  directed  labor  has  since  furnished 
them  with  means  to  pay  their  debts,  build 
fine  houses,  establish  their  children  in  homes 
of  their  own,  and  has  in  some  cases  resulted 
in  a  surplus  now  invested  in  stocks  and  mort¬ 
gages.  The  opportunities  to  rent  farms  or 
work  them  on  shares  are  now  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  at  any  earlier  period.  The  terms  on 
which  farms  are  let  to  be  worked  on  shares 
are  precisely  the  same  as  in  former  years. 

In  comparing  the  profitableness  of  farming 
40  years  ago  and  now,  the  problem  is  made 
far  more  simple  by  removing  from  it  an  idle 


proprietor  with  an  expensive  family  and  the 
costly  outfit  of  fancy  carriages,  sleighs  and 
harness,  the  ornamental  improvements  in  the 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  ways  in  which  the  money  now  goes,  and 
placing  on  the  farm  the  plain,  inexpensive 
laboring  family  with  brains  enough  to  insure 
success.  There  were  many  such  families  40 
years  ago,  and  I  am  glad  to  record  the  fact 
that  there  are  such  families  to-day,  and  that 
they  are  saving  money  just  as  easily  and  just 
as  surely  as  the  others  did.  Why  not  ?  Prices 
of  farm  products  are  higher.  There  is  a 
greater  variety  of  salable  products.  Markets 
are  more  stable  and  easier  of  access.  Im¬ 
proved  breeds  for  the  dairy  are  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Tools  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  although  hired  labor  costs  more 
than  it  did  then,  the  ground  can  be  thorougly 
tilled  and  crops  harvested  and  secured  for  less 
money  than  formerly,  thanks  to  good  imple¬ 
ments,  the  result  of  the  fertile  inventive 
genius  of  the  American  mechanic.  A  piece  of 
ground  containing  7%  acres  on  my  farm  has 
just  been  fitted  for  a  potato  crop.  All  the 
tools  in  town  40  years  ago  could  not  have  fitted 
that  ground  as  thoroughly.  The  jointer-plow, 
the  spring- tooth  wheel-harrow,  the  “Ac¬ 
me,”  aud  finally  the  weighted  smooth¬ 
ing-harrow  have  fitted  the  ground 
as  no  tools  with  horses  at  that  time  could 
have  done.  And  then  1%  acres  of 
potatoes  would  have  glutted  the  25-cent 
Lowville  market  of  that  day.  Now  many 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  potatoes  are 
shipped  from  here  every  year.  The  possibil¬ 
ity  of  realizing  a  hundred  dollars  net  profit 
from  an  acre  of  potatoes  had  not  been  dreamed 
of.  A  Dutchess  County  milk  farmer  told  me 
last  winter  that,  low  as  the  price  was  which 
he  received  for  milk,  an  acre  of  corn  fodder 
was  worth  $75  for  milk  production.  Forty 
years  ago  no  man  knew  enough  to  raise,  care 
for  and  feed  an  acre  of  corn  fodder  to  any  pro¬ 
fit.  Many  acres  of  farming  land  are  now  used 
profitably  in  supplying  canning  factories,  an 
industry  of  recent  origin.  The  population  of 
cities  and  villages  is  greatly  increased,  aud  now 
it  is  possible  all  over  the  State  to  contract 
supplies  of  fine,  fresh-made  summer  butter 
for  20  cents  and  upwards. 

About  40  years  ago  a  man  on  one  of  the 
rented  farms  in  this  vicinity  received  151/ 
cents  per  pound  for  his  dairy  butter,  includ¬ 
ing  the  fall  make.  It  was  the  high  price  of 
lo)^  cents  for  butter  that  enabled  him  to  pay 
his  rent  and  contribute  to  the  purchase  of  a 
fine  farm  afterwards.  In  1852  he  purchased  a 
farm  that  he  now  owns,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  his  dairy  butter  was  sold  for  16  cents, 
the  highest  price  that  he  had  ever  received. 
He  made  as  good  butter  as  any  in  this  vicinity. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  changes  of  the  times, 

I  will  state  that  although  children  were  added 
to  his  family,  no  costly  baby  carriage  was  pur¬ 
chased.  One  outfit  of  this  kind  owned  to-day 
perhaps  by  a  man  working  for  day  wages  has 
cost  more  money  than  all  the  baby  wagons  of 
the  farmers  of  this  town  at  that  period.  This 
is  a  small  matter,  some  will  say;  but  the  profits 
of  the  farmer  are  never  large,  and  small  items 
of  extra  expense  incurred  in  living  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  largely  consume  the  proceeds  of  the 
farm.  Such  expenses,  as  indicated  above,  be¬ 
gin  at  the  cradle  and  end  only  at  the  grave. 
The  successful  farmer  above  mentioned  paid 
no  money  for  cigars  or  tobacco  in  any  form, 
or  for  intoxicating  drinks;  neither  was  money 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  fancy  carriages, cutters 
or  harnesses.  These  together  with  the  musical 
instruments  and  the  fine  house  and  furniture 
were  indulged  in  only  after  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  capital  sufficient  to  warrant  such  an 
expenditure. 

He  did,  however,  own  some  books  and  took 
some  papers,  among  them  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  almost  from  its  start,  and  it  was  at 
his  house  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  paper.  Some  others  bought  the  fine  things 
and  built  the  new  house  too  soon,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  disaster  and  failure. 

Men  in  this  town  have  lately  bought  and 
paid  for  fine  farms  of  good  size  with  money 
saved  on  land  worked  on  shares  in  recent 
years.  One  young  man  of  my  acquaintance 
worked  by  the  month  for  several  years  on  one 
place,  carefully  saving  his  earnings.  He  now 
works  the  same  farm  on  shares.  The  careful 
and  economical  habits  of  the  faithful  farm 
laborer  are  retained,  and  he  and  his  young 
wife  are  adding  several  hundred  dollars  to 
their  capital  each  year. 

Forty  years  ago,  with  the  dairy  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  making  of  cheese,  the  best 
dairymen  averaged  $25  for  each  cow  kept. 
Now,  $40  to  $50  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  and 
many  engaged  in  making  fine  butter  realize 
far  greater  profits.  Then  the  best  farm  horses 
were  worth  $100.  Now  a  colt  can  be  raised 
and  kept  until  three  years  old  for  $80,  and  can 
then  be  sold  for  $150  and  upwards.  If  per¬ 
chance  the  farmer  has  to  buy  his  horses,  that 
is  his  own  fault  and  is  not  chargeable  to  the 
times.  The  necessary  expenditures;  for  the 
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farmer’s  family  were  never  within  my 
recollection  less  •  than  they  are  to  flay. 
In  the  light  of  facts  and  figures  above  stated, 
it  is  useless  to  assert  that  money  can  not  now 
be  made  by  farming,  or  that  former  times 
were  better  for  the  accumulation  of  capital 
by  the  farmer  than  the  present.  Those  who 
do  not  succeed  do  not  study  their  business,  but 
expend  their  mental  energy  in  planning  to 
have  nothing  to  do.  They  are  fond  of  loung¬ 
ing,  and  their  faces  will  brighten  wonderfully 
on  mention  of  a  show,  a  picnic  or  an  excursion. 
Wnile  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  of  this 
class,  it  is  equally  true  thatthe  great  mass  of 
farmers  do  make  money.  Witness  the  general 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Suc¬ 
cessful  farming  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
of  it.  The  mechanic  and  tradesman  are  pros¬ 
perous  and  thrifty  only  because  the  farmer 
makes  money  and  spends  it.  Judicious  spend¬ 
ing  is  quite  as  commendable  as  miserly  hoard¬ 
ing.  PIxcept  for  a  little  time,  while  war  prices 
were  realized,  there  has  been  during  the  last 
50  years  no  better  time  for  farmers  to  make 
money  than  the  present,  and  certainly  there 
has  been  none  when  it  was  easier  to  spend  it. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 


XPtmum’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

E  were  reading  recently  of  a  woman 
who  was  certainly  the  most  remark¬ 
able  philanthropist  of  our  time— Margaret  of 
New  Orleans.  Her  surname  matters  but  lit¬ 
tle  ;  she  was  simply  Margaret  to  the  whole 
cifcy_loved  and  reverenced  by  all  alike.  At 
first  dairywoman  to  some  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  she  afterwards  established  a  bakery, 
which  grew  to  be  a  very  large  business.  All 
through  her  career,  from  poverty  to  riches, 
she  gave  largely  of  her  time,  her  means,  and 
her  sympathy.  She  cared  for  the  sick  and 
destitute,  found  homes  for  the  orphaned, 
and  gave  honorable  burial  to  the  lonely  dead. 
Through  all  the  last  terrible  plague  of  yellow 
fever,  when  noarly  all  business  was  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  Margaret’s  ovens  were  kept  at  work 
freely  giving  bread  to  all  who  asked  it. 
Many  are  the  active  charities  which  owe 
their  existence  to  her.  She  worked  untir¬ 
ingly  utterly  careless  of  self,  until  she  was 
called  to  enter  that  rest  which  precedes  the 
full  glory  yet  to  come,  and  among  all  the 
names  the  Crescent  City  loves  to  honor  there 
is  not  one  so  greatly  reverenced  as  that  of 
their  grandest  and  noblest  heroine — Margaret, 
*  * 

We  can’t  all  be  Margarets.  But  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  a  power  for  good  comes  to  every¬ 
one,  no  matter  how  restricted  the  horizon  may 
seem.  Few  of  the  great  philanthropists  have 
begun  their  good  works  in  a  position  of  weal  h 
or  social  rank.  The  charity  of  the  rich  to  the 
poor  is  usually  less  than  the  charity  of  the 
poor  to  their  fellow  sufferers. 

*  *  * 

Just  now  is  the  season  for  a  home  pic-nic — 
not  a  big,  noisy  affair,  such  as  we  often  see 
masquerading  under  this  name,  where  there 
is  a  tedious  ride  on  the  cars  before  the  pleas¬ 
ure  seekers  arrive  at  some  mis-named  grove, 
where  the  children  swarm  around  and  en¬ 
counter  all  sorts  of  mishaps,  to  the  weariness 
of  their  guardians.  Our  ideal  pic-nic  should 
consist  of  a  dozen  or  less;  no  one  should  wear 
her  best  frock,  and  the  sole  purpose  should  be 
a  happy  idle  day  out-of-doors.  Nothing  is 
more  resting  to  the  busy  house-wife,  who  has 
exercise  enough  and  to  share,  but  too  little 
fresh  air.  We  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
such  a  pic-nic.  It  was  held  on  a  little  island 
in  a  picturesque  river.  The  house-mother 
rested  all  day,  waited  on  by  half  a  dozen  at¬ 
tendants,  who  spread  thefeastuuder  the  trees, 
while  paterfamilias  made  the  coffee,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  campaigning  days.  The  young 
folks  sketched  or  read,  crocheted  or  paddled 
about  on  the  river,  according  to  their  several 
inclinations,  indulging  occasionally  in  a  little 
music  with  the  aid  of  the  humble  but  melo¬ 
dious  banjo.  Everyone  went  home  tired,  but 
happy,  and  we  all  decided  that  such  a  day  was 
worth  a  dozen  crowded  excursions.  Such  a 
pic-nic  is  not  an  extravagant  recreation,  but 
it  does  much  to  rest  and  invigorate — it  is  one 
of  the  best  “nerve  tonics’’  in  the  world. 

ASPIRATIONS  IN  HOMESPUN. 

SIXTH  LETTER. 

MOST  of  us  are  interested  in  some  church  or 
charitable  organizations,  and  we  are 
often  obliged  to  consider  means  of  raising 
money  by  some  species  of  entertainment,  and 
it  is  so  hard  to  find  any  novelty;  strawberry 
festivals  every  summei  and  fairs  every  winter 
soon  grow  monotonous. 

Recently  I  assisted  at  a  very  bright  and 
tasteful  church  entertainment  which  had  the 


merit  of  novelty.  It  was  called  a  Cobweb 
Supper,  and  it  was  well  attended  for  two 
reasons;  nobody  knew  what  on  earth  it  was, 
and  no  admission  fee  was  charged.  Of  course, 
the  guests  were  not  fed  on  cobwebs — it  was 
simply  a  handsome  supper,  served  from  six  to 
eight,  while  the  cobweb  part  of  it  consisted  of 
the  decorations.  Spider-webs  of  wire  and  silk, 
with  an  appliqud  spider  on  each,  were  disposed 
among  the  flowers  on  the  tables,  and  the  menu 
cards  had  similar  designs  painted  upon  them. 

The  waitresses  wore  frocks  of  a  very  fine 
quality  of  cheese-cloth;  two  were  in  pink,  two 
in  scarlet,  two  in  cream,  and  two  in  pale  blue. 
Cobwebs  were  painted  at  intervals  on  skirts, 
sashes,  and  bodices,  in  silver  metallic  paint. 
This  was  easy  to  do;  a  pattern  web  was  drawn 
on  paper,  and  this  was  laid  under  the  thin 
cheese  cloth;  it  could  readily  be  traced 
through.  Fat  spiders  were  painted  on  many 
of  the  webs,  but  not  on  all.  Little  white  mus¬ 
lin  aprons,  with  one  corner  turned  up,  had 
webs  drawn  on  them  in  dark  pencil,  and  a 
painted  spider  on  the  web.  Little  caps  were 
worn,  fastened  on  the  head  with  a  small  web 
of  silk  and  wire,  aud  an  appliqud  spider,  such 
as  one  may  buy  for  embroidery.  The  frocks 
were  not  all  made  just  alike;  each  girl  con¬ 
sulted  her  taste  to  a  certain  extent.  They  all 
had  plain,  full  skirts  and  sashes,  but  the 
bodices  were  varied.  One  of  the  prettiest 
styles  was  in  red;  the  neck  was  cut  out  in  a 
point  at  the  back  and  front,  the  opening 
in  front  extending  down  to  the  waist, 
but  laced  across  with  red  cord.  Under  this 
was  a  high  necked  chemisette  of  white  mus¬ 
lin,  tucked  aud  finished  with  a  frill  around 
the  neck.  The  sleeves  were  of  white  muslin, 
with  a  deep  tight  cuff  of  red;  they  had  puffs 
at  shoulder  and  elbow,  the  intervening  full¬ 
ness  being  stitched  into  tucks  lengthwise.  A 
pointed  Spanish  girdle  was  worn  with  this, 
and  the  short-haired  damsel  who  set  off  the 
costume  looked  as  if  she  had  just  stepped  out 
of  an  old  picture. 

Another  attraction  at  this  supper  was  an 
Irish  peanut  stand,  which  occupied  one  cor¬ 
ner.  It  was  very  realistic.  Boards  were  laid 
across  two  barrels,  and  covered  with  news¬ 
paper,  and  an  ancient  gingham  umbrella 
of  the  Sairey  Gamp  pattern  was  hoisted 
over  the  whole.  The  stand  displayed  pea¬ 
nuts,  oranges,  a  bowl  of  lemonade,  sticks  of 
striped  candy,  and  another  bowl  of  water, 
in  which  pieces  of  fresh  cocoa-nut  were  re¬ 
posing.  The  two  young  ladies  who  presided 
over  this  stand  were  “made  up”  in  character. 
One  of  them  was  a  grandmother,  with  a 
huge  mob  cap  mounted  over  a  red  wig;  a 
shabby  print  gown,  gingham  apron,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  shawl  pinned  tightly  over  her  shoulders. 
The  other  was  a  plump  and  merry  girl,  who 
had  her  hair  not  too  tidily  arranged,  aud  the 
rest  of  her  get-up  like  her  companion’s.  This 
peanut  stand  was  very  successful,  and  proved 
a  great  attraction  to  the  little  ones.  At  any 
fair  or  festival  it  is  advisable  to  furnish  a  lot 
of  little  gipsy  tables,  seating  from  two  to  four, 
on  which  to  serve  ice-cream  and  other  light 
refreshments.  They  are  much  daintier  than 
larger  ones,  and  give  a  more  furnished  aspect 
to  the  hall,  which  is  often  apt  to  look  rather 
barren.  According  to  my  experience,  prepar¬ 
ations  for  any  fair  or  festival  should  begin  at 
least  six  months  before  the  event,  otherwise 
there  are  few  salable  wares  aud  much  confu¬ 
sion.  COTTAGE  MAID. 


ANOTHER. 


MRS.  S.  J.  II. 


I  have  often  been  moved  to  write  a  word 
of  acknowledgment  to  the  dear  old  Rural, 
and  will  refrain  from  doing  so  no  longer.  In 
the  issue  of  May  26,  pagb  356,  I  find  my  feel- 
iugs  perfectly  expressed  over  the  signature  of 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Niles.  I  might  explain  that  I  say 
“old”  Rural  from  the  fact  that  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  it  covers  a  number  of  years.  With¬ 
out  undertaking  to  say  how  many  volumes 
have  accumulated  on  my  own  closet  shelves 
under  its  present  most  excellent  management, 
there  is  another  home  where  at  loast  nine  com¬ 
plete  volumes  (under  the  care  of  its  former 
editor,  D.  D.  T.  Moore)  were  carefully  treas¬ 
ured  up,  some  of  them  bound,  read  through, 
re-read,  and  read  again. 

Well  do  I  remember  one  wintry  twilight, 
when  my  father  brought  home  a  package  and 
laid  it  very  quietly  in  a  corner  of  the  “book 
cupboard,”  whose  three  small  shelves  held 
most  of  the  books  the  house  afforded,  and  they 
were  well  worn.  I  was  eager  for  something 
to  read.  When  the  evening  lamp  was  lighted, 
and  we  were  gathered  around  the  cheerful, 
open  fire,  the  package  was  opened  and  found 
to  contain  three  copies  of  Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker.  The  delight  then  experienced 
has  often  been  repeated  in  the  years  that  have 
followed.  Little  did  my  father  know  what  a 
power  for  good  influence  was  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  his  child. 

Long  live  the  Rural! 


’AN  OPEN  LETTER. 


Here  I  am  again — a  bad  penny,  you  know, 
always  returns.  Well,  did  you  all  who  sent 
to  me  last  winter  get  the  Christmas  toy  pat¬ 
terns  ;  if  any  did  not,  and  they  will  please 
notify  me.  I  will  cheerfully  send  the  patterns 
to  them  again  ;  for  occasionally  a  mistake 
will  occur  in  the  mail  as  well  as  in  anything 
else,  and  a  package  does  sometimes  miscarry. 
I  have  lately  returned  from  that  summer  land 
State— Florida,  where  since  the  middle  of 
January  I  have  spent  a  very  delightful  win¬ 
ter.  The  climate  there  is  delightful,  the 
subtropical  and  evergreen  scenery  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  One  of  the  prettiest  natural  sights  (at 
least  to  me)  was  the  long  silvery  gray  Southern 
moss  which  grew  in  the  tree-tops,  drooping 
yards  in  length  from  the  branches.  In  the 
twilight  it  presents  rather  a  lone,  wierd  ap¬ 
pearance,  silently  swaying  to  and  fro  with 
the  breeze,  like  some  midnight  spectre  out  in 
revelry.  I  sent  home  a  large  quantity  of  the 
moss,  and  have  divided  it  with  many  of  my 
friends  here.  It  is  lovely  for  decorating,  and 
when  kept  moist  will  continue  growing.  I 
have  still  more  to  spare.  I  will  make  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural  the  same  offer  in  regard  to 
the  moss,  I  did  with  regard  to  the  patterns 
last  winter:  that  is,  if  they  will  send  half  a 
dozen  stamps  for  postage,  I  will  send  back  a 
package  of  the  Florida  moss.  I  am  sure  this 
offer  will  be  appreciated  by  many  who  never 
saw  any  of  the  moss,  at  least  it  would  be  by 
myself  had  I  never  seen  any. 

MRS.  F.  A.  WARNER, 

East  Saginaw,  Mich. 


A  WORD  FROM  TEXAS. 


DAISY. 


We  have  been  subscribers  to  the  excellent 
Rural  for  a  long  while.  I  have  never  writ¬ 
ten  for  it  before,  but  I  have  read  with  interest 
all  of  the  “  Woman’s  Chat,”  and  think  those 
letters  are  of  great  interest  and  pleasure  to 
“farmers’  wives.”  I  think  the  last  letter 
from  Mrs.  Fisher  was  just  splendid.  I 
thought  that  all  out  long  ago,  and  would  like 
to  add  that  if  any  hired  help  proved  to  be 
ladies  or  gentlemen  (as  sometimes  they  do), 
I  would  be  quite  willing  to  have  them  come 
to  my  tablo,  and  would  invite  them  to  do  so. 
I  would  not  expect  them  to  absent  themselves 
if  we  had  company,  for  vhose  who  are  “  good 
enough  ”  to  associate  with  me  and  mine, 
are  also  good  enough  to  associate  with 
my  company.  I  think  the  girl  who  would 
get  in  a  “huff”  and  go  off  just  because  the 
mistress  did  not  tell  her  what  to  get  for 
dinner,  even  though  she  was  a  new  girl,  was 
very  foolish.  She  would  have  displayed  more 
sense  if  she  had  gone  to  work  to  make  what  she 
thought  proper  of  the  materials  at  hand.  And 
she  probably  would  have  found  the  mistress  as 
pleasant  and  kind  as  she  was  unexacting.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  “extra 
nice”  dinner  for  company.  1  think  what  is 
good  enough  for  my  husband  to  eat,  will  also 
do  for  my  compauy.  I  would  feel  very  much 
in  the  wav,  if  I  were  visiting  a  friend  and  she 
had  to  spend  all  the  morning  at  work  in  the 
kitchen  on  my  account.  1  would  like  to  have 
a  nice  friendly  chat  with  her,  and  if  there  was 
no  time  for  it  1  would  feel  very  much  dis¬ 
appointed. 


once  the  idolatry  of  talent  enters  the  Church, 
then  farewell  to  spirituality.  When  men  ask 
their  teachers,  not  for  that  which  will  make 
them  more  humble  and  godlike,  but  for  the 
excitement  of  an  intellectual  banquet,  then 

farewell  to  Christian  success . 

Spurgeon  thinks  that  working  Christians 
are  seldom  tempted.  He  says  that  the  man 
that  has  something  to  do  has  less  temptation 
to  doubt  than  the  man  who  has  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  doubt.  Heresies  in  the  Christian 
Church  come  never  from  the  city  missionary, 
never  from  the  intense  evangelist,  but  always 
from  the  gentleman  at  ease,  who  takes  no  act  ¬ 
ual  part  in  our  holy  war .  .... 

John  Newton  said:  I  am  not  what  I  was; 

I  am  not  what  I  would  be;  I  am  not  what  I 
should  be:  I  am  not  what  I  shall  be;  but,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am . 

Dean  Swift  was  rather  sarcastic,  but  there 
is  an  element  of  truth  in  his  statement  that 
the  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  really 
happy  is  because  young  ladies  spend  tl.eir 
time  in  making  nets,  and  not  in  makingcages. 

Thorkau  says  that  the  really  efficient  la¬ 
borer  will  be  found  not  to  unduly  crowd  his 
day  with  work,  but  will  saunter  to  his  task, 
surrounded  by  a  wide  halo  of  ease  and  leisure. 

Happy  is  he  who  has  learned  to  do  the  plain 
duty  of  the  moment  quickly  and  cheerfully, 
wherever  and  whatever  it  may  be  .... 

Old  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  being  asked 
one  day  what  he  considered  to  be  the  secret 
of  success  in  business,  replied:  “Secret?  There 
is  no  secret  about  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 

attend  to  your  business  and  go  ahead.” . 

Robertson  says  the  orator  holds  a  thousand 
men  for  half  an  hour  breathless— a  thousand 
men  as  one,  listening  to  his  single  word.  But 
the  word  of  God  has  held  a  thousand  years 
spellbound;  held  them  by  one  abiding  power, 
even  the  universality  of  its  truth;  and  we  feel 
it  to  be  no  more  a  collection  of  books,  but  The 

Book  .  . . 

Napoleon  I.  once  said;  and  it  is  as  true  of 
every-day  life  as  it  is  of  great  battles— the  hos¬ 
tile  forcesadvauce  with  various  combinations; 
they  attack  each  other  and  tight  for  a  ceitain 
time.  The  critical  moment  arrives,  and  a 
mental  flash  decides  the  fortunes  of  the  day . . 

A  man,  who  was  very  sad,  once  heard  two 
boyslaughing.  Heaskedthem:  “What  makes 
you  so  happy  ?”  Said  the  elder:  “Why,  I 
makes  Jim  glad  and  gets  glad  myself  I”  This 
is  the  true  secret  of  a  happy  life — to  live  so 
that  by  our  example,  our  kind  words  and 
deeds,  we  may  help  some  one  else.  It  makes 
life  happier  here,  and  heaven  will  be  happier 
for  the  company  of  those  we  have,  by  God’s 
help,  brought  there .  . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 

“For  comforters  of  every  kind, 

Some  fee  Is  necessary,  mind; 

And  nobody  will  give  advice, 

Or  shed  a  tear,  without  his  price.” 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Edwards  says  that  beneficence  is  a  running 
stream.  If  cash  flows  out  of  a  Christian  man’s 
pocket  it  will  almost  miraculously  flow  in 
again,  just  as  water  rushes  into  a  channel 
whose  waters  have  to  gush  out.  Many  a 
good  man’s  purse  is  like  a  siphon,  the  very 
emptying  of  which  insures  its  refilling . 

Dr.  Guthrie  says  so  long  as  you  see  one 
star  in  the  sky,  the  sun  is  not  yet  risen ;  so 
long  as  one  leak  admits  the  water,  the  ship 
is  not  safe;  so  long  as  one  sin  reigns  in  a 
man’s  heart,  and  is  practiced  in  his  life,  Jesus 
is  neither  his  Savior  nor  his  King.  The  Jews 
have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans . 

There  are  still  fault  finders  and  trouble¬ 
some  Christians  everywhere  in  all  directions, 
says  the  Independent.  Such  men  think  that 
with  a  go  d  stock  of  dynamite  always  on 
hand,  they  can  do  almost  anything  when  they 
set  out.  Now,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  in  the 
case,  what  shall  be  done?  Our  answer  is  most 
emphatically:  Do  nothing  but  work  and 
smile,  work  and  pray,  work  and  give,  work 
and  never  fear  what  men  shall  do  or  say;  for 
God  has  promised  to  be  with  his  working, 
obedient  followers  always,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world . 

It  would  be  well  if  more  of  our  churches 
would  heed  Dr.  Robertson’s  advice  when  he 
says  that  there  is  in  our  day  a  marvelous  idol¬ 
atry  of  talent.  It  is  a  strange  and  grievous 
thing  to  see  how  men  bow  down  before  genius 
and  success.  Let  us  draw  the  distinction 
sharp  and  firm  between  these  two  things;  good¬ 
ness  is  one  thing,  talent  is  another.  When 


After  breakfast  determine  what  food  you 
are  to  have  for  dinner  and  supper  aud  pre¬ 
pare  as  much  of  it  as  possible  during  the  early 
hours.  A  few  moments  thus  spent  will  great¬ 
ly  lessen  the  labor  of  meal  gettin  g 
During  the  heated  term  we  have  just 
passed  through,  the  Rural  kitchen  tire  was 
“dumped’'  each  day  right  after  dinner  and 
the  family  supped  on  bread  and  butter,  milk, 
strawberries,  cold  peas  left  from  the  midday 
meal,  varied  with  lettuce,  cold  rice  pudding 
aud  cottage  cheese. 


BABIES  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

The  baby  should  indeed  be  king  in  hot  weath¬ 
er.  He  should  really  be  the  pivot  about  which 
everything  moves:  that  is,  everything  of  lesser 
importance  (and  everything  is)  should  suc¬ 
cumb  to  his  comfort  aud  health.  There  is  no 
work  so  necessary  as  that  of  attending  to  his 
wants,  since  his  life  and  health  may  depend 
upon  an  hour’s  neglect. 

For  a  child  dependent  upon  artificial  food, 
the  regulation  of  the  times  for  feeding  and 
amount  of  its  food,  and  the  cleanliness  of  its 
bottles,  are  matters  which  the  mother  should 
delegate  to  no  less  interested  party. 

Some  one  says  a  woman  who  knows  how  to 

^i0* *tllanr0Ujii 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  sue  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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raise  a  calf  or  lamb,  avoiding  the  evils  of 
over-feeding,  will  often,  out  of  the  goodness 
of  her  heart,  stuff  a  little  child  until  it  dies  by 
a  species  of  starvation,  brought  about  by  over¬ 
working  its  digestive  powers.  There  can  be 
no  rule  laid  down  for  every  baby  of  a  certain 
age  as  to  quantity.  You  must  experiment, 
keeping  on  the  safe  side  by  uuder-feeding,  un¬ 
til  you  determine  just  how  much  baby  can  di¬ 
gest  comfortably.  Some  mothers  have  a  most 
reprehensible  habit  of  allowing  their  babies  to 
have  a  partially  filled  bottle  with  them  in  car¬ 
riage  or  cradle  all  the  time.  This  is  positively 
wicked  from  its  certain  harmfulness,  and  is 
buying  a  few  moments’  peace  at  the  expense 
of  hours  of  uneasiness  to  both  child  and  mo¬ 
ther.  Have  two  bottles;  feed  the  baby,  and 
at  once  lay  the  bottle  in  cold  water,  after  first 
washing  it;  the  next  time  yoa  feed  use  bottle 
number  two,  which  will  have  lain  in  cold 
water  until  it  is  perfectly  sweet  and  clean. 

A  great  physician  once  told  me  that  there 
was  never  such  a  thing  known  as  a  healthy 
and  at  the  same  time  a  cross  baby.  So,  if 
your  baby  is  cross,  don’t  feed  him  that  rank 
poison  “soothing  sirup,”  but  set  to  work  to 
discover  the  cause.  It  may  be  that  you  are 
keeping  him  too  hot.  He  does  not  need  to  be 
swathed  in  flannels,  and  buried  in  blankets  in 
hot  weather.  A  mattiess  is  better  than  a 
feather  bed  for  its  cradle,  and  the  pillow 
should  be  small  and  thin.  Always  put  him  to 
sleep  in  a  darkened  room,  and  one  free  from 
flies,  and  his  nap  will  be  long  and  restful. 
Remember,  too,  that  his  habits  were  formed 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  his  existence, 
and  if  you  did  not  begin  right  you  may  have 
a  severe  battle  to  get  on  the  right  track. 

M.  B. 

Farmer  Brown.  Thermometer  90°:  For 
dinner,  fried  ham,  hot  biscuit  and  pie. 

Farmer  Smith.  Thermometer  90°:  For 
dinner,  cold  meat,  bread  and  butter,  raspber¬ 
ries  and  cream.  “You  pays  your  money  and 
takes  your  choice.” 


A  CHEAP  DRESSING-TABLE. 

I  was  so  tired,  of  boarding  that  when  Toni 
came  home  and  told  me  of  a  pretty  little  cot¬ 
tage  just  out  of  the  city  that  couid  be  had  for 
#12  dollars  a  month,  I  cried  at  once,  “Do  let 
us  take  it,”  and  when  the  far-seeing  and  pru¬ 
dent  Tom  said  “How  shall  we  furnish  it,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “Oh,  anyhow,  bare  floors  stained, 
kitchen  chairs  stained  until  they  look  like 
rarest  mahogany,  packing-boxes  for  bureaus, 
and  so  on.  I  have  learned  lots  of  dodges  of 
that  kind  from  the  Rural.”  So  we  took  our 
cottage,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  we  only 
spent  $150  dollars  in  its  furnishing  you  will 
not  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  “little,  houses 
beautiful,”  but  it  is,  at  least  so  my  friends  say. 
I  was  much  amused  at  the  remark  of  a  friend 
of  my  school  days,  who  when  she  saw  our 
house,  and  was  let  into  the  secret  of  its  cheap 
furniture,  naively  exclaimed  “Oh  dearl  if  we 
bad  only  known  enough  to  do  this  we  might 
have  been  married  ages  ago.”  Considering  the 
fact  that  she  had  been  married  at  18  as  it 
was,  I  thought  this  rather  funny. 

I  shall  not  bore  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
at  present  with  anything  except  an  account 
of  my  dressing-table,  which  may  not  be  new 
to  all  of  them. 

It  was  only  a  stout  dry-goods  box,  30  by  34 
inches,  and  20  in  depth,  laid  upon  the  longest 
side  with  the  open  end  toward  the  room.  In¬ 
side  Tom  fitted  two  shelves  (it  had  to  do  duty 
for  bureau  and  dressing-table  both,)  and  over 
the  top  laid  a  board  just  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
box  all  around.  This  is  nicely  planed  and 
stained  to  represent  mahogany.  At  the  back  of 
the  box,  exactly  in  the  center,  a  stout  piece  of 
wood  is  nailed  about  seven  feet  high,  and  from 
this  descend  obliquely  two  slender  strips  of 
wood  to  the  two  back  corners  of  the  box.  Ac 
the  very  top  a  stout  wooden  peg  about  a  foot 
long  is  inserted  to  support  the  curtain. 
The  draping  is  Bombay  cloth  at  nine 
cents  a  yard,  the  pattern  a  broad  white  stripe, 
and  another  of  equal  width  composed  of  three 
narrow  ones,  one  of  pale  pink,  another  of  pale 
blue,  and  the  third  of  ecru.  Ten  yards  are 
required.  The  sides  must  be  draped,  and  as 
the  board  projects  over  a  little  the  tacking  is 
hidden.  In  front  the  curtain  is  suspended 
from  a  narrow  tiny  brass  rod,  and  can  be 
drawn  aside  to  get  at  the  contents.  Laces, 
ribbons,  fans  and  handkerchiefs  are  kept  un¬ 
derneath  and  shielded  from  dust  by  being  en- 
sconsed  in  paste- board  boxes.  An  ordinary 
bureau  scarf  can  be  laid  across  the  mahogany 
stained  board,  and  a  mirror  hung  above,  and 
you  have  as  pretty  an  article  for  “my  lady’s 
chamber”  as  any  one  can  desire.  a.  g. 


Mohair — lustrous — is  a  favorite  material 
for  traveling  wear. 

Use  purl,  or  feather-edged  ribbon  instead  of 
ruchmg  for  neck  and  sleeves.  Fold  to  show 
both  edges. 

Draperies,  according  to  Harper’s  lifter,,  be. 


come  less  bouffant  and  more  nearly  straight 
as  the  season  advances. 


ETERNAL  VIGILANCE  THE  PRICE  TO 
PAY. 

“Is  it  a  fact  that  the  laboring  man  in  the 
city  has  more  fruit  and  vegetables  on  his  table, 
and  for  a  longer  time  than  the  average  far¬ 
mer  ?”  asks  a  writer  in  an  agricultural  paper. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  about  its  being  a 
fact.  But  its  being  so  is  in  no  way  derogatory 
to  the  farmer  or  his  occupation;  although  the 
fact  may  not  be  as  pleasant  as  might  be  de¬ 
sired. 

The  average  laboring  man  in  town,  labors 
apparently  only  for  his  daily  bread.  The 
markets  which  ho  passes  daily  are  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  truck  gardens  of  the 
South  long  before  the  average  farmer’s 
“garden  stuff”  is  fairly  in  growing  or¬ 
der,  and  seeing  these  fresh  vegetables 
and  fair  fruits,  he  will  not  resist  the  tempa- 
tion  to  purchase,  as  he  returns  from  his  work 
or  to  leave  funds  in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  if 
she  does  the  marketing.  In  his  case  there  is 
no  farm  to  pay  for,  though  his  rent  might  in 
time  buy  the  farm,  and  the  rainy  day  that 
comes  to  all  sooner  or  later  is  uncared  for  in 
many  cases  till  it  comes.  Then  there  is  some 
organization  with  which  he  is  connected,  that 
is  bound  to  look  after  the  necessities  of  the 
brotherhood.  So  whatever  he  desires  to 
gratify  his  appetite,  or  please  his  taste  or  that 
of  his  family,  is  as  readily  purchased  as 
though  the  contents  of  his  purse  were  un¬ 
limited.  While,  even  well-to  do  farmers 
would  seldom  think  it  “  worth  while  ”  to 
pay  50  cents  or  even  15  cents  per  quart  for 
berries  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to  get 
for  six  or  eight  cents,  and  not  infrequently 
have  tj  sell  them  for  these  reduced  rates  be¬ 
cause  the  markets  were  overstocked  so  early 
in  the  season  by  foreign  imports. 

In  many  cases  the  farmer’s  garden  is  left 
till  the  field  crops  are  put  in,  for  garden  truck 
needs  a  warm  soil  in  which  to  thnve,  and 
when  the  seeds  are  planted  there  are  so  many 
ways  for  them  to  be  retarded  in  their  growth. 
A  Juno  frost  not  infrequehtly  makes  sad  havoc 
with  many  otherwise  thriving  plants.  But 
this  year,  in  our  Northern  region  we  find  there 
are  worse  things  than  the  inevitable  June 
frosts.  Gardens  have  been  planted  early  and 
late;  but  all  meet  with  the  same  fate  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  vigilance.  The  ground  is  full  of 
cut-worms,  or  earth-colored  grubs.  They  are 
voracious  feeders,  and  while  the  farmer  sleeps 
they  chop  off  alike  peas,  corn,  beans  aud 
vines,  even  climbing  occasionally  paper  wrap¬ 
pers  to  cut  off  caboage  and  tomato  plants. 
Many  farmers  have  resorted  to  surrounding 
the  plants  with  bottomless  tin  cans,  with  only 
partial  success. 

After  removing  some  extra  fine  plants  from 
the  hot-bed,  and  transplanting  them  with 
great  care  on  a  cloudy  day,  giving  them  plen¬ 
ty  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  noticing  how 
fresh  they  were  keeping,  I  was  much  cha¬ 
grined  the  next  morning  to  find  one  hill  cut 
as  with  a  knife  and  the  plants  lying  helpless 
upon  the  ground.  Replacing  them  with  others 
I  resorted  to  the  can  business,  but  unfortun¬ 
ately  for  us  the  temperature  rose  suddenly  till 
the  mercury  stood  90  degrees  in  the  shade,  and 
my  beautiful  plants  so  well  shielded  with  the 
cans  were  nearly  cooked  before  I  knew  it.  I 
am  afraid  the  early  cucumbers  and  melons  in 
our  garden  will  be  a  failure;  but  there  are 
plenty  of  beets,  radishes,  cabbages  and  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  hot-bed  yet,  so  I  still  hope  for  some 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  spite  of  Mr.  Grub, 
provided  there  is  no  long  drought  and  the  well 
does  not  run  low.  There  are  many  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  a  good  garden,  but  then  we 
remember  the  maxim,  “There  is  no  excellence 
without  great  labor,”  and  every  occupation 
has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  that  of  farmers. 

MAY  MAPLE. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  happy,  contented  per¬ 
son  who  ate  all  his  appetite  craved  ? 

A  full  stomach  aud  a  clear  conscience  never 
go  together. 

NOTES  FROM  MY  COOK-BOOK. 

“  My  “  cook-book”  has  been  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  through  many  years  of  practical  house¬ 
keeping.  It  is  one  of  the  works  of  literature 
that  may  be  truly  said  to  “  be  founded  on 
fact,”  for  I  never  entered  a  recipe  in  it  until  I 
have  tried  it  and  found  that  it  was  not  want¬ 
ing.  Still  it  is  a  truth  that  the  same  recipe, 
in  the  hands  of  two  different  persons,  will 
often  produce  very  different  results.  There 
are  some  unfortunates  who  have  no  judgment- 
in  measuring,  or  who,  if  they  weigh,  always 
throw  in  a  little  for  good  measure,  out  of  pure 
generosity  of  heart.  It  is  always  best  to  fol¬ 
low  a  rule  implicitly  the  first  time,  and  then 
if  you  fail,  or  aro  not  entirely  successful, treat 
it  as  you  would  a  Butterick  pattern— -alter  it 
to  suit  yourself.  So  now  for  a  batch  of  reli¬ 
able  cakes, 


Angel  Cake. — Sift  together  one  tumbler 
of  flour  and  one  and  a  half  tumbler  of  sugar 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  cream-of-tartar,  four 
times.  The  last  time  sift  it  into  the  beaten 
whites  of  fifteen  eggs.  Flavor  to  taste,  and 
bake  in  angel  cake  tins,  uubuttered,  for  40 
minutes  When  you  take  it  out  of  the  oven 
turn  it  upside  down,  so  that  the  air  can  cir¬ 
culate  freely,  and  when  cold  take  out  of  the 
pan. 

Ice  Cream  Cake. — Cream  together  one  cup 
of  butter  and  two  of  sugar;  add  one  cup  of 
milk,  the  beaten  whites  of  eight  eggs,  and 
lastly  two  cups  of  flour,  with  oneof  cornstarch, 
well  sifte.d,  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Bake  in  layers.  For  the  icing  beat 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  very  light  ;  boil  three 
cups  of  sugar  with  half  a  pint  of  water  until 
it  candies  ;  add  one  teaspoonful  of  citric 
acid  aud  two  of  vanilla.  When  about  half 
cool  beat  in  the  eggs,  and  beat  all  together 
until  cool  enough  to  spread. 

Bride’s  Cake. — Cream  together  half  a  cup 
of  butter  with  one  and  a  half  cup  of  sugar;  add 
half  a  cup  of  milk;  three  beaten  eggs,  and  two 
cups  of  flour  sifted  with  a  teaspoonful  of  cream- 
of-tartar.  A  light  half  spoonful  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  very  little  hot  water.  A  very 
inappropriate  name  for  so  plain  a  cake. 

Queen's  Cake. — Cream  a  cup  of  butter  with 
two  aud  a  half  cups  of  sugar;  add  five  beaten 
eggs;  one  cup  of  milk,  and  three  scant  cups  of 
flour  through  which  have  been  sifted  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cream  of- tartar;  lastly  a  light  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda. 

Soda  Sponge  Cake.— Beat  four  eggs;  add 
one  and  a  half  cup  of  sugar,  beat  until  light; 
add  half  a  cup  of  milk  in  which  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  a  very  scant  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and 
stir  in  one  and  a  half  cup  of  flour  sifted  with 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream-of-tartar;  add  a 
very  little  salt,  and  two  tablespoon fuls  of 
melted  butter.  A  cheap  and  very  good  cake. 

Ginger  Snaps. — One  cup  of  sugar ;  one  and  a 
half  cup  of  molasses*  one  cup  of  butter  or  half 
butter  aud  half  lard;  half  a  cup  of  cold  water; 
a  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  aud  two  small  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  soda  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Flour  enough  to  roll  out  If  the  little  ones 
are  home  from  school  they  will  not  keep  more 
than  24  ho  jrs  in  an  unlocked  box. 

Jelly  Roll. — Beat  four  eggs,  add  half  a 
cup  of  sugar  and  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of 
flour.  Bake  in  a  large  pan  about  10  or  15 
minutes,  having  the  pan  lined  with  buttered 
paper.  Spread  with  jelly  and  roll  lightly, 
covering  with  cloth  afterward  until  cold. 

Custard  Souffle.  —  Beat  together  two 
scant  tablespooufuls  of  butter  and  two  of 
flour;  add  one  cup  of  boiling  milk,  and  cook 
eight  minutes;  stir  in  the  yelks  of  four  eggs 
well  beaten  aud  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  set  away  to  cool;  add  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  the  mixture  when  cold,  and  bake  20 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  at  once 
with  sauce.  susie  y, 

BLACK  CURRANT  WINE. 

To  each  gallon  of  currants  add  one  gallon  of 
water,  let  them  have  a  boil;  strain,  add  one 
pound  of  sugar  to  each  quart  of  liquid,  put 
into  a  large  jar,  tie  a  piece  of  muslin  over  the 
top,  let  it  stand  for  40  days  before  corkiDg  up. 

PICKLED  CRAB  APPLES. 

One  quart  of  vinegar,  three  pounds  of  sugar, 
make  into  a  sirup.  Put  your  apples  into  a 
suitable  stone  jar,  and  pour  the  sirup  over 
them.  Set  the  jar  into  a  kettle,  and  cook  un¬ 
til  a  fork  will  easily  go  through  the  apples. 
The  sirup  need  not  cover  them  at  first,  as  the 
apples  will  make  some.  This  way  keeps  the 
fruit  whole.  reader. 


Blood-purifier,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  leads 
an  others  in  age,  merit,  and  popularity,  it 
tones  up  the  system,  improves  the  appetite, 
strengthens  the  nerves,  and  vitalizes^  the 
Blood.  Just  what  you  need.  Try  it. 

“  I  am  selling  your  goods  freely,  and  more 
of  AVer’s  Sarsaparilla  than  of  all  other  blood- 
medicines  put  together.” — li.  A.  McWilliams, 
Grand  ltapids,  Mich. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


DCCPI  EOS  nvts  Arc  the  BEST. 
rGCflkCOQ  MI Ei«?  Sow>»¥Prv<wicts, 


Wells,Richardson  &  Co’s 


EXCELS  in 


STRENGTH 
PURITY 
(  BRIGHTNESS 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Go’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 
Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS.  RICHARDSON  S  CO.  Burlington,  ft. 

(33  Colors.)  DIAMOND  DYES 

are  the  Purest,  Cheap¬ 
est,  Strongest,  and  most 
Durable  Dyes  ever  made. 
One  1 0c.  package  will  color 
1  to  4  pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Garments,  Yarns,  Rags, 
etc.  Unequalled  for  Feathers.  Hibbona.  aud  all  Fancy 
Dyeing.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  for  Gilding,  Bronz. 
ing,  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint,  with  full  instructions 
and  sample  card  mailed  for  10  cents.  At  all  Druggists 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  UT. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


COME  TO  VIRGINIA, 

Where  blizzards  and  cyclones  are  unknown.  Farms. 
Mills.  Water  Power,  and  Village  Property  for  Sale  by 
J.  \j.  WOOV,  Banker  and  Real  Estate  Broker, 

Hcottsvillc.  Virginia.. 


ct7C,  Of)  tn  DO  A  Month  can  be  made 

qi/D.UU  TO  ^)ZDU.UU  working  for  ug.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
tim-  to  the  business  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  townsand  cities. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  100'J  Main  St ..  Rlc.imond  Va.  * 


It  (ID  It  Si  Farming  with  Green  Manures. 

"  '  The  Fonrtn  Edition  now  ready.  Price, 

bound  in  paper,  65  ctHf  in  cloth,  Jjtl.  Will  be  sent, 
for  cash,  free  of  postage.  Address 

UK,  HARLAN.  YVilmiiiitton.  Delaware. 


10,000  w™ 

10 SS  CAMPAIGN  BIOGRAPHIES 

will  be  first  out.  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  go 
like  wildfire.  Secure  territory  at  once  Address 

HUI1UAKI)  BROTHERS.  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  or  Chicago. 


$5 


to  a  Jay .  Samples  worth  it. 50,  KKKF  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Kein  Holder  Co.,  Colly,  vteir.. 


T-HT  ft  Live  at  homo  and  make  more  money  working  forup  than 
vUm*!  at  anything  else  in  tho  world  Either  snx.  Costly  outfit 
yitBK  Tunas  fit  LUC.  Address,  Tuck  A  Co..  Augusta.  Mains. 


« 


“OSGOOD" 

U.  3.  Standard  Scales. 
Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.  Fully  wan  an¬ 
ted.  3  TON  $35. 
Other  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low.  Ulus. 
Agents  well  paid.  trated  book  freo. 

OSGOOD  4  THOMPSON,  Binghamton.  N.  7 


COMFORT 

ON 

TWO  WHEELS 

BEEBE 

Cart  Go., 

ItACJNE, 

wi  s. 


(ftUlRfk) 


’’and  prevent  CHOLERA. CApy  ROUP  Of 

TP'M.  PACKAGE  rotwie  &Y  MAIL  hO  t,U 

Ciuihiiteei  No  Hunjbug.tgj  bi.sktl  filled  WinterlSummri 
e  ,  REClilArt  "■>  REuUlA'OR  umOCJD  HEAL1H  fblloWJ 
d»EEDERN  2?  VARIED  J  IWIISY  TuWEYE  WCjCiV 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

AND 

FE3NCING. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue. 


BROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

£8  VESEY  ST.,  NEW  VOIiK  CITY. 


All  sizes  and  widths.  Sold  by  us  or  any  dealer  in  this  liDe  of 
goods.  FREIGHT  PAID.  Information  free*. 

Wriw  The  McMULLEN  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
•  No.  Maokut  an»  Ontario  Sts„  Chicago,  in, 
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Saturday,  July  7,  1888. 

On  the  Fourth  in  the  little  city  of  Water 
Valley,  Miss.,  a  grand  stand  full  of  people  fell 
with  a  crash,  burying  400  men,  women  and 
children  in  the  ruins.  About  50  persons  were 
taken  out  with  broken  limbs  and  bodies 
bruised  in  almost  every  conceivable  manner. 
No  one  was  killed  outright,  but  several  of 
the  victims  are  believed  to  be  fatally  hurt. 
Same  day  a  destructive  cyclone  was  at  large 
in  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Great  injury  was  done 
to  buildings,  corn,  telegraph  wires,  wind¬ 
mills,  fruit  and  other  trees,  etc.,  while  a  great 
number  of  live  stock  standing  near  wire  fences 

were  killed  or  injured  by  lightning  . 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  sus¬ 
tained  the  validity  of  a  Kansas  law  making 
railroad  companies  responsible  in  damages  for 
injuries  to  their  employes  growing  out  of  the 
negligence  or  carelessness  of  fellow  employes. 

. The  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods 

have  abandoned  their  scheme  to  consolidate 
all  the  factories  into  an  association  or  Trust, 
because  one  of  the  heaviest  New  Jersey  manu¬ 
facturers  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  the 
combination  . It  is  said  that  the  Green¬ 

way  opposition  in  the  Manitoba  Legislature  at 
Winnipeg  will  not  occupy  more  than  eight 
seats  and  quite  probably  an  even  less  number 
than  that  . The  Journal  of  Ottawa  Can¬ 

ada,  says  it  learns  on  good  authority  that 
Bishop  Lafleche,  of  Three  Rivers  diocese, 
signed  a  decree  on  Tuesday  ordering  the  expul 
sion  of  Jesuits  from  that  diocese  on  tho  ground 
that  they  have  unduly  influenced  Catholics  to 
change  their  wills  on  their  death  beds  in  favor 

of  the  Jesuits . The  official  vote  of 

Oregon  for  Congressman  gives  Hermann  (Re¬ 
publican),  32,820;  Gearin  (Democrat),  25,413; 

and  Miller  (Prohibitionist),  1,974  . Six 

and  thirty-five  hundredths  inches  of  rain  fell 
at  Mattoon,  Ill.,  Tuesday  by  accurate  meas¬ 
urement,  submerging  thousands  of  acres  but 

doing  the  crops  more  good  than  harm  . 

. . .  .Horsemen  from  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Dakota  attended  the  auction  sale  of  the 
late  Commodore  Kittson’s  trotting  stock  at 
Midway  Park,  St.  Paul,  the  other  day.  The 
42  horses  sold  brought  $54,000.  The  famous 
mare,  So  So,  was  bought  by  F.  D.  Stout,  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  for  $8,500,  the  highest  price 

ever  paid  for  a  brood  mare  in  America _ _ 

A  bill  to  make  the  manufacture,  preparation 
or  sale  of  adulterated  articles  of  food,  drink 
or  medicine  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  Thursday  by  Senator  Wilson,  of  Iowa. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  fact  that  an  article 
has  been  corrupted,  debased  or  changed  in  its 
composition  or  strength  by  the  introduction 
of  any  foreign  substance  shall  constitute  an 
adulteration,  whether  the  article  shall  have 

been  rendered  unhealthful  or  not . There 

are  indications  that  the  everlasting  tariff  de¬ 
bate  in  the  House  will  not  last  more  than  two 
or  three  weeks  longer.  Then  a  vote  will  be 
taken  for  the  sake  of  making  a  record.  The 
Democrats,  having  a  majority,  will  pass  the 
bill;  but  as  the  Republicans  have  a  majority 
in  the  Senate  it  cannot  pass  that  body,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  will  be  permitted  to  come  to 
a  vote.  There  is  some  talk  that  Congress  will 

adjourn  in  two  or  three  weeks’  time . 

President  Cleveland  has  sent  to  Congress  a 
message  in  which  he  defends  b.is  vetoes  of  cer¬ 
tain  pension  bids . A  terrible  tornado 

struck  New-Brunswick  N.  J.,  Thursday.  Out¬ 
buildings  and  boxes  were  caught  by  the  wind 
and  tossed  about  like  bandboxes,  windows  were 
broken  by  the  hail,  the  streets  were  flooded, 
several  houses  were  struck  by  lightning,  trees 
were  uprooted,  and  one  was  deposited  on  the 

top  of  a  house  .  . 

Catholic  Bishop  Jansen,  of  Natchitoches,  has 
been  appointed  Archbishop  of  New-Orleans. 
The  report  that  the  Holy  Office  had  pro¬ 
nounced  that  tolerari  posse  regarding  the 

Knights  of  Labor  is  incorrect . Three 

bright  Chicago  newsboys,  guilty  of  no  misde¬ 
meanor,  were  arrested  last  week  at  their  re¬ 
quest  and  sent  to  the  Bridewell.  Their  reason 
for  wishing  to  go  there,  as  stated  to  the  police 
justice,  was  that  they  wanted  to  learn  a  trade. 
Under  the  laws  of  trades  unions  there  is  al¬ 
most  no  chance  for  the  American  boy  to  learn 
a  trade  in  any  shop  or  manufactory  outside  of 

a  House  of  Correction . It  appears  to  be 

fixed  now  that  ex-Senator  Warner  Millershall 
be  th£  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of 
New  York  this  year . The  Duke  of  Marl¬ 

borough,  George  Charles  Spencer  Churchill, 
and  Mrs.  Lilly  Warren  Hammersley  were 
married  yesterday  week  in  New  York  in  the 
City  Hall  by  Mayor  Hewitt.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  sailed  for  Europe 
Satuiday.  Sheis  now  called  ’‘The  American 
Duchess” . W.  C.  Farrar’s  $15,000  trot¬ 

ting  stallion,  Jubilee  Lambert,  2:25,  died  of 


apoplexy  Tuesday  afternoon  at  Peru.  Ind. . . 

A  Cincinnati  soap  firm  has  just  distributed 
$14,000  among  its  200  employes  as  their  share 
of  the  year’s  profits....  The  total  cost  of 
the  Republican  National  Convention  was  $30,- 
600.  The  three  largest  items  of  expense  were 
$7,000  to  the  Auditorium  Association  for  ball 
rent,  $2,700  for  electric  lighting,  and  $5,000 
for  entertaining  the  members  of  the  National 
Committee  ....  The  Superior  Court  of  Iowa 
decides  that  the  statutes  of  the  State,  forbid¬ 
ding  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  original  packages 
in  which  it  is  imported  from  another  State, 
are  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  general 
Government,  and  are  thus  far  invalid  . . . 

A  suit  brought  by  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  of  this 
city,  against  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  is 
pending  before  the  Uuited  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  banking  firm  wants  the  State  to 
make  good  $9,000,000  worth  of  bonds  which 
Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  bought  while  North  Car¬ 
olina  was  being  run  by  the  wildcat  Govern¬ 
ment  that  prevailed  soon  after  the  war.  If 
their  $9,000,000  is  good,  the  State  will  have  to 
pay  $115,000,000  more  of  the  same  issue  of 
bonds,  and,  as  some  very  profound  sages  re¬ 
mark,  the  Republicans  of  North  Carolina 
won’t  hump  themselves  in  the  cause  of  a  man 
who  maybe  the  meansof  saddling  a  $125,000,- 
000  debt  upon  the  State . 

The  Winnipeg  Free  Press  is  strongly  advo 
eating  the  independence  of  Canada  ...  ... 

Dogs  have  been  killing  hogs  almost  nightly 

in  Clinton  County.  O  . A  valuable  horse 

was  attacked  hy  a  bull-dog  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  loosen  the 
dog’s  hold,  to  chop  his  head  off  with  an  axe. 
Sunday  being  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Canadian  Provinces, 
Monday  was  observed  throughout  the  Domin 
ion  as  a  general  holiday  ....  The  Chicago 
Times  has  reduced  the  price  of  its  wee  {-day 
issue  from  three  to  two  cents.  This  is  tho 
second  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  Times 
within  a  month,  the  first  being  from  five  to 
three  cents . . 

.  . .  Last  Tuesday  Gen.  Sheridan  left  Washing 
ton  on  board  the  U.  S.  man-of-war  Swatara 
on  his  way  to  his  new  cottage  at  Nonquitt,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay  from  New  Bedford, 
Bristol  Co.,  Mass.  After  lying  some  time  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  the  vessel  steamed  for  the 
Delaware  Breakwater,  where  the  General, 
owing  to  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  had  a 
bad  attack;  but  soon  recovered,  and  putting 
to  sea  again  yestarday,  arrived  at  the  Navy 
Yard  here  this  morning.  The  sea  air  is  doing 
him  a  world  of  good,  and  he  is  getting  better 
every  day  . 

The  telegraph  operators  of  the  country  are 
reported  organizing  to  secure  an  increase  of 
wages  and  a  reduction  of  hours.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Telegraphers’  Brotherhood  hope  to 
avoid  a  strike,  but  state  that  they  will  strike 
if  it  is  necessary  and  if  they  can  do  so  effect¬ 
ively . The  first  Prohibition  convention 

ever  held  in  Arkansas  convened  at  Little  Rock 
on  the  Fourth.  They  will  start  a  State  ticket. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Music 
Teachers’  National  Association  began  in  Chica¬ 
go  Tuesday.  The  organization  has  1,500  mem¬ 
bers.  The  exposition  at  Cincinnati  in  honor 
of  the  centennial  of  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio 
and  the  Northwest  was  opened  on  the  Glori¬ 
ous  Fourth.  The  widow  of  President 
Polk  started  the  machinery  by  telegraph  from 
Nashville.  The  Governors  of  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania  and  others  made  speeches. 
There  was  a  grand  parade  .  .Mr.  Edmunds 
has  reported  back  to  the  Senate  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Judge  Fuller  without  recommendation. 
It  is  expected  he  will  be  confirmed  in  a  week 

or  two . The  reduction  in  the  public  debt 

for  June  was  $14,429,502;  since  June  30,  1887, 
$113,844,080.  Total  debt  less  cash  in  Treasury, 

$1,180,014,159  . In  case  the  University  is 

defeated  in  the  Fiske  will  case  H.  W.  Sage  of 
Brooklyn  will  pay  $225,000,  the  cost  of  erect¬ 
ing  the  new  Cornell  University  library  build¬ 
ing.  He  has  already  advanced  the  money 
without  interest....- _ The  Standard  Envel¬ 

ope  Trust  has  advanced  the  price  of  envelopes 
20  per  cent.  It  has  already  crushed  out  or 
forced  into,  submission  all  small  mills,  and 

has  now  a  monoply... . A  remarkable  fact 

which  seems  to  have  escaped  general  notice  is 
that  General  Master-Workman  Powderly  was 
not  consulted  by  either  the  St.  Louis  or  Chica¬ 
go  convention  as  to  the  nominations . 

Harrison  and  Morton  have  received  official 
notification  of  their  nominations,  and  both 
made  excellent  and  appropriate  speeches  ... 

.The  Mississippi  Legislature  has  passed  a 
bill  establishing  an  industrial  school  for  young 
women.  The  course  of  instruction  will  run 
from  needle  work  to  school-teaching.  If  the 
scheme  as  planned  out  is  properly  supported  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  grand  good  thing  for  the 

State  . The  revenue-cutter  Crawford  has 

arrived  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  having  in  tow  the 
British  schooner  Admired,  captured  off  Fowey 
Rock  Light  while  turtle  fishing  within  the 
prohibited  three  miles  from  shore . The 


first  transatlantic  vessel  which  ever  arrived 
at  Chicago  steamed  into  the  river  last  week. 
It  was  the  Rosedale,  which  left  Sunderland, 
Eng.,  one  month  ago,  brand-new  from  the 
ship-builder’s  yards.  She  brought  a  cargo  of 
Portland  cement  from  London.  It  was  re¬ 
shipped  at  Montreal  and  Kingston  to  get  her 
through  the  Welland  canal.  The  Rosedale 
is  a  propeller  and  a  very  fast  one.  She  will 
not  go  back  to  England,  but  will  be  kept  on 
the  great  lakes  to  run  between  Toronto  and 

Port  Arthur  . 

. ..  .The  Michigan  Prohibitionists  have  made 
these  nominations:  For  Governor,  A.  B. 
Cheney,  of  Sparta;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Stewart  B.  Williams,  of  Saginaw;  Secretary 
of  State,  Peter  M.  Hagel;  Treasurer,  Alfred 
Wise;  Attorney -General,  Lemuel  Clute; 

Auditor-General,  D.  A.  Waterman . 

The  total  receipts  of  the  United  States  Trea¬ 
sury  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1 
are  $370,000,000,  and  the  total  expenditures 
at  $273,000,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $97,000,- 
000 . . 


There  was  a  grand  reunion  of  Federal  and 
Confederate  veterans  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  the 
first  three  days  of  the  month,  to  “  celebrate  ” 
fraternally  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
greatest  battle  of  the  war.  Several  thousand 
Northern  officers  and  men  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  from  the  South  rehearsed  old  reminis- 
censes  in  the  most  cordial  spirit.  Numerous 
monuments  commemorative  of  the  brave 
veterans  of  various  commands  were  dedicated 
on  the  scenes  of  the  fiercest  conflicts.  It  is 
said  that  over  $500,000  were  spent  in  “  cele 

brating”  the  occasion  . The  Glorious 

Fourth  was  gloriously  celebrated  all  over  the 
country.  About  the  usual  number  of  extra 
fires  and  “drunks”  marked  the  hilarity  of 

young  and  old  on  the  occasion. . .  . 

....In  the  big  iron  strike  now  under  way,  17 
mills  have  signed  the  scale  and  agreed  to  pay 
the  old  rate  of  wages  Four  or  five  other 
mills  are  expected  to  sign  the  scale  within  ten 
days.  The  number  of  men  on  strike  is  about 
50,000.  About  6,000  men  are  either  at  work 
now  or  will  shortly  resume  work  at  mills 
that  have  signed  the  scale.  About  8,000  men 
are  at  work  at  mills  not  influenced  bv  the 
Amalgamated  Association.  In  addition  to 
the  above  a  large  number  of  men  dependent 
upon  the  iron  and  steel  industry  for  a  living 
are  idle  in  consequence  of  the  strike. 

♦  - - 
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About  a  year  ago  the  Londou  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  articles  entitled  “Parnellism 
and  Crime.”  They  fiercely  assailed  the  lea¬ 
ders  of  Home  Rule  and  the  Land  League  at¬ 
tributing  to  them  complicity  in  all  the  politi¬ 
cal  crimes  in  Ireland  and  particularly  with 
instigating  or  criminally  approving  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Lord  Cavendish  and  Under-Secretary 
Burke  in  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  The  paper 
challenged  a  libel  suit,  but  knowing  the  power 
of  the  Thunderer  among  the  people  and  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  latter  against  the  Irish,  nobody 
at  the  time  accepted  the  challenge.  After¬ 
wards  O’Donnell,  ex-Member  of  Parliament 
and  an  ex-leader  in  Irish  agitation,  who  had  in¬ 
curred  the  suspicion  of  his  colleagues,  brought 
a  suit  against  the  paper  in  his  own  name.  A 
verdict  against  him  Has  just  been  given.  He 
made  up  a  wretched  case,  and  had  it  badly 
managed  by  a  third-rate  lawyer  against  an 
array  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  Kingdom  on 
behalf  of  the  Times.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  “traitor”  acted  in  collusion  with  the  Times, 
which  wished  to  get  Parnell  and  other  Irish 
leaders  before  a  jury  in  order  to  force  them 
under  oath  to  make  concessions  that  might  be 
damaging  to  the  Irish  cause.  The  case  was 
closed’  before  any  of  them  were  called,  and 
Parnell  and  McCarthy  last  night  emphati¬ 
cally  asserted  in  the  Commons  that  letters  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  written  by  them  and  others 
were  absolute  forgeries.  Their  explanations 
appear  to  have  satisfied  all  fair-minded  men. 

The  property  destroyed  by  recent  fires  at 
Sundsvallo  and  Umea  in  Sweden,  was  valued 
at  45,000,000  kronors,  or  about  $12,000,000. 
Twelve  thousand  people  were  rendered  home¬ 
less  by  the  flames.  King  Oscar  is  visiting  the 
districts  and  is  engaged  iu  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  sufferers.  Houses,  forests  and  standing 
crops  on  farms  in  other  districts  were  also 

burned  . The  merchants  and  ship-owners 

of  Liverpool,  England,  have  held  a  meeting 
and  indorsed  the  American  Nicaragua  Canal 
scheme  as  an  undertaking  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and 

of  the  United  States  . The  Irish  bishops 

have  published  a  series  of  resolutions  explain¬ 
ing  the  present  position  of  the  land  question, 
and  expressing  the  opinion  that  unless  Parlia¬ 
ment  immediately  applies  a  really  effective 
measure  to  protect  tenants  from  oppressive 
exactions  and  arbitrary  eviction,  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  to  public  order  and  the 
safety  of  the  people  must  almost  inevitably 
ensue. 

The  Pan- Presbyterian  council  opened  at 
London  Thursday.  The  number  of  commu¬ 
nicants  was  reported  to  be  4,000,000  and  of  ad¬ 
herents  20,000,000.  Dr.  Drury  of  New  York 
and  others  read  papers. 

Zobehr  Pasha,  the  great  Arab  slave  dealer 
of  Central  Africa,  now  living  in  Egypt,  thinks 
the  “White  Pasha,”  seen  in  the  region  of 
Bahrgazelle,  is  not  Stanley,  but  Dr.  Emin 


Pasha.  He  (Emin  Pasha)  told  Zobehr’s  mes¬ 
sengers  that,  if  pressed,  he  would  strike  for 
Bahrgazelle,  where  the  people  are  hostile  to 
the  Mahdi. 

An  expedition  is  formed  at  Berlin  for  the 
relief  of  Emin  Pasha. 

Official  dispatches  from  St.  Petersburg  state 
that  M.  de  Giers,  the  Russian  Prime  Minister, 
has  informed  Sir  R.  D.  Morier,  the  British 
Ambassador,  that  after  December  17  the  Bul¬ 
garians  may  do  anything  and  everything  they 
please,  from  cutting  each  others’  throats  to 
declaring  their  country  an  empire.  Russia, 
M  de  Giers  declared,  will  not  move  a  finger 
to  prevent  them  from  following  their  own  in¬ 
clinations,  and  will  wash  her  hands  of  the 
whole  concern.  The  Ambassador  is  of  the 
opinion  that  Russia  does  not  intend  to  provoke 
war. 


“I  can  heartily  say  to  any  young  man  who 
is  wanting  good  employment,  work  for  John¬ 
son  &  Co.,  follow  their  instruction  and  you 
will  succeed.”  So  writes  an  agent  of  B.  F. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va  , 
and  that’s  the  way  all  of  their  men  talk. — Adv. 
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American  live  cattle  are  selling  at  12%c.  es¬ 
timated  dressed  weight  for  best  in  English  mar¬ 
kets,  and  dressed  beef  is  commanding  9%c _ 

The  Victoria,  Australia,  Racing  Associa¬ 
tion  will  give  over  $130,000  at  the  spring  meet¬ 
ing  this  year,  the  Melbourne  cup  being  worth 
$20,000  ...  The  establishment  of  a  register 
for  jacks  and  jennets  is  being  agitated.  Hon. 
Chas.  F.  Mills,  of  Springfield.  Ills.,  is  looking 

after  the  matter  - Jay-Eye-See  has  gone 

lame  and  has  been  taken  back  to  Racine,  Wis. , 
for  the  season  . .  An  English  authority  es¬ 
timates  that  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000 

are  lost  annually  by  warbles  in  hides . 

A  total  of  1,869  live  cattle  and  3,236  quarters  of 
beef  were  exported  from  Boston  last  week. 
..The  Chicago  market  has  been  overstocked 
with  Texas  cattle  for  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
the  poorer  grades  are  almost  unsalable.... 

. .  .Cotton  worms  have  appeared  in  five  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  southern  part  of  Arkansas,  and  it  is 
feared  that  thev  will  do  as  much  damage  to 
the  crop  as  in  1867,  when  the  crop  was  a  total 
failure  Tom  Hal,  the  sire  of  Brown 

Hal.  record  2:13,  and  Little  Brown  Jug,  record 
2:11%,  died  recently  in  Tennessee  at  the  age 
of  27  years  . . .  An  organization  known  as 
the  American  Sussex  Association  has  been 
formed.  The  object  of  the  association  is 
stated  to  be  the  collection,  revision,  preserva¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  the  history  and  pedi¬ 
grees  of  pure  bred  Sussex  cattle.  Tt  will  be 
officered  as  follows:  President,  H.  C.  Bur¬ 
leigh,  Vassal  boro,  Me.;  Vice-President, 
John  O.  Rollins,  Stonington,  Ill.:  Secretary, 
Overton  Lea,  Nashville,  Teun. ;  Treasurer,  S. 
K.  Knox,  Independence,  Mo . As  com¬ 

pared  with  the  corresponding  date  of  last 
year,  the  quantity  of  wheat  now  on  passage 
shows  an  increase  of  112,000  bushels,  and  of 

corn  a  decrease  of  190.000  bushels  . The 

principal  writer  for  the  Mark  Lane  Express 
says:  “I  never  remember  such  a  season  for 
prevalence  of  insect  pests  of  one  kind  and  an¬ 
other.”  Iu  one  place  it  is  locusts,  in  another 
caterpillars,  and  in  others  worms  and  bugs 
of  various  kinds,  but  all  with  ravenous  appe¬ 
tites  for  vegetation  of  every  description .... 

- The  experts  sent  to  Tara,  Ont.,  by  the 

Dominion  and  Ontario  Governments  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  disease  which  has  been  killing  cattle 
in  Grey  County,  have  pronounced  it  a  blood 
disease  due  to  the  local  causes.  It  was  reported 

to  be  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia . 

The  rate  on  dressed  beef  shipments  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  New  York  on  Tuesday  fell  to  25  cents 
per  100  pounds,  the  lowest  rate  ever  made  by 
any  railroad  on  this  class  of  freight.  There  is 

a  general  cutting  of  rates  all  around . 

The  Erie  road  yesterday  cut  the  dressed  beef 
rate  to  17%  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Vanderbilt  lines  met  the  reduction.  The 
rate  on  cattle  dropped  to  9%  cents.  All  the 
roads  made  a  rate  of  20  cents  on  provisions.  The 
Erie  continues  to  show  fight,  and  will  in  all 
probability  make  another  effort  to  retain 
its  differential  rate  by  putting  in  a  rate  of  15 

cents  on  dressed  beef  to-day . 

Otto  Lueger,  the  State  Entomologist  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  just  returned  from  the  scene  of  the 
grasshopper  invasion  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  says  that  the  efforts  at  destroying 
the  insects  have  been  so  successful  that  at 
least  a  half  yield  may  be  expected . 
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The  Mark  Lane  Express  in  its  review  of  the 
British  grain  trade  during  last  week  says 
English  wheat  in  the  provincial  markets  is 
steadier,  and  an  occasional  advance  of  fid  is 
reported  where  the  supplies  are  small.  The 
sales  of  English  wheat  during  the  week  were 
34,899  quarters  at  31s  4d,  against  15,696  quar¬ 
ters  at  35s  during  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  Foreign  wheat  does  not  improve 
at  Liverpool,  prices  being  Is  2d  per  cental 
lower.  Flour  is  dull  at  the  recent  decline. 
Corn  is  weaker;  mixed  American  is  quoted  at 
22s  6d,  ex-ship.  Oats  have  gaiued  3d. 

The  latest  mail  advices  from  France  state 
that  the  weather  has  been  rainy,  and  so  far 
favorable  to  the  crops,  but  the  temperature 
has  been  much  too  cold  to  suit  the  wheat 
plant,  which  is  now  in  ear  in  the  early  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  is  about  to  go  into  the  ear  in  the 
North.  Altogether  it  looks  as  if  the  wheat  crop 
this  year  will  be  a  comparatively  short  one. 

Tne  rainfall  in  California  last  month  was 
the  largest  ever  recorded  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  has  fortunately  resulted  in  giving 
the  farmers  about  an  average  crop  of  wheat, 
instead  of  half  a  crop,  as  was  at  one  time  ex¬ 
pected. 

In  connection  with  the  fast  through  fruit 
and  vegetable  freight  trains  from  Florida  to 
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Eastern  and  Western  markets  arrangements 
have  been  perfected  to  ship  Florida  oranges 
and  other  fruit  by  the  coast  line  to  New 
York  and  the  best  transatlantic  steamers  to 
leading  British  and  continental  ports  at  mod¬ 
erate  rates.  The  orange  crop  is  estimated  at 
2,000,000  boxes,  and  the  fruit  promises  to  be 
of  extra  fine  quality.  Cotton,  tobacco  and 
other  crops  promise  large  yields  in  the  Land 
of  Flowers. 

An  abundant  crop  of  hay  is  promised  all 
over  the  State  of  Maine,  and  the  other  vege¬ 
tation  promises  a  handsome  yield.  Never  be¬ 
fore  has  so  large  an  area  been  devoted  to  corn, 
which  is  due  to  the  growing  canning  industry. 
The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  last  season  is 
unlikely  to  be  repeated. 

There  has  been  considerable  reduction  in 
hog  packing  operations  in  the  West  the  past 
week,  according  to  the  Cincinnati  Price  Cur¬ 
rent.  the  total  number  of  hogs  handled  being 
160,000.  against  185,000  the  preceding  week, 
and  160,000  for  corresponding  time  last  year, 
making  a  total  of  2,975,000  since  March  1, 
compared  with  2.985,000  a  year  ago.  For  the 
month  of  June  the  total  packing  was  about 
890,000  bogs.against  910,000  last  year.  Prices  of 
hogs  have  been  well  sustained  during  the 
week,  a  moderate  decline  at  Chicago  being  re¬ 
covered  at  the  close,  St.  Louis  closing  about 
the  same  as  a  week  ago,  Kansas  City  and 
Omaha  somewhat  lower,  and  Cincinnati  slight¬ 
ly  higher. 

The  Charleston,  S.  C.,  News  mentions  that 
a  large  shipment  of  fine  peaches,  grown  on 
Wadmalaw  Island,  was  made  a  few  days  ago. 
The  Sea  Islands  are  fast  proving  their  adapt¬ 
ability  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  culture  and  farm¬ 
ing  endeavor,  and  in  the  near  future,  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted,  as  in  ante-bellum  tunes,  will  be  the 
garden  spot  of  the  South.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
on  the  Sea  Islands  are  doing  well. 

The  peach  crop  of  Delaware  and  Maryland 
promises  to  be  a  very  large  one  this  season, 
and  the  growers  are  endeavoring  to  effect  a 
plan  of  united  action  by  which  the  movement 
of  fruit  to  the  various  markets  will  be  in  such 
a  systematic  manner  as  to  avoid  glut  and  re¬ 
sulting  loss. 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  prints 
reports  from  over  100  correspondents  on  the 
crop  prospects  in  Western  New  England,  in¬ 
cluding  Western  Massachusetts,  Northern 
Connecticut  and  southern  districts  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  All  reports  agree 
in  declaring  the  grass  crop  the  best  known  for 
many  years  in  both  quantity  and  quality. 
The  growth  of  grains  was  retarded  by  the 
cold,  wet  weather  of  May,  but  the  recent  hot 
weather  has  given  them  a  start,  and  a  good 
harvest  is  expected.  The  acreage  of  corn 
seems  to  be  increasing,  evidently  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  tobacco,  which  is  steadily  losing 
ground  except  in  a  few  townships  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley.  The  little  tobacco  reported 
is  growing  well,  but  cut-worms  have  been  do¬ 
ing  it  some  damage.  The  high  prices  for  po¬ 
tatoes  have  proved  a  great  inducement  to 
farmers,  a  large  increase  in  acreage  being 
noted  everywhere,  und  if  wet  weather  does 
not  bring  the  rot,  and  the  bugs  can  be  kept 
away,  potatoes  will  be  plenty  and  cheap  this 
fall.  The  indications  point  to  a  fair,  but  not 
large,  crop  of  fruits.  Apples  will  be  compar¬ 
atively  scarce,  the  trees  in  some  localities 
having;  failed  to  bloom.  The  smaller  fruits 
are  being  grown  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
this  year  more  extensively  than  ever,  and  the 
crop  may  be  larger  than  usual.  Wild  berries 
are  said  to  be  very  plentiful.  Vegetables,  in 
general,  are  reported  in  a  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion.  In  Sunderland,  Sheffield,  and  a  few 
other  towns,  onion-raising  is  becoming  the 
special  occupation  of  farmers,  and  the  plants 
are  developing  finely. 

Bradstreet’s  condensations  this  morning  : — 
The  report  of  the  total  visible  supplies  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  both 
coasts,  is  35,837,000  bushels,  the  smallest  quan¬ 
tity  in  stock,  out  of  farmers’  hands,  since  July 
1,  1884.  The  decrease,  ascompared  with  July 
1,  1887,  is  18,500,000  bushels.  A  Minneapolis 
telegram  to  Bradstreet’s,  based  on  a  wide¬ 
spread  inquiry  thioughout  the  Northwest, 
says  that  wheat,  oat  and  barley  prospects  are 
good,  except  in  a  few  places.  In  Wisconsin 
and  Eastern  Minnesota  the  crop  is  troubled 
with  chinch  bugs,  and  in  a  small  part  of  Central 
Dakota  the  crop  was  damaged  10  days  ago  by 
hot  winds.  Corn  is  in  fair  condition,  but 
late.  The  “  invisible  supplies  ”  of  wheat, 
United  States  and  Canada,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  Manitoba,  in  the  northwestern  spring- 
wheat  States  and  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
aggregate  9,268,000,  as  opposed  to  12,755,000 
busnels  on  July  1,  1887.  All  grains  have  been 
fairly  active.  Wheat  advanced  l%c.  ;  corn, 
2c.  ;  oats,  %c.,  and  flour  5  tc  10c. 

Operations  in  the  new  wool  clip  continue 
light  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  in  the  interior 
because  the  Eastern  dealers  are  generally  un¬ 
willing  to  pay  the  prices  that  are  asked  or  to 
make  the  advances  on  consignments  that  are 
desired,  and  on  the  seaboard  because  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  not  taking  supplies  in  excess  of 
their  nearby  requirements.  The  prevailing 
feeling  is  one  of  uncertainty. 

Boston’s  current  quoiations  are  as  follows  in 
comparison  with  1887  and  1886  : 

July  9,  July  8,  Juue  6. 

...  „  1888.  1887.  1888. 

Ohio  &  Penn.  X .  88  32®S3  27@28 

Ohio  &  Penn.  XX . 84®35  33g84  29 

Ohio  &  Penn  XX  und  above.85®86  34@85  29®  80 

Michigan  X .  32  32®  33  20(3.27 

Hue  Ohio  delaine .  35  36®87  SO@32 

No.  1  combing .  38  38®4J  85 

lexas  spring,  12  mouths.... 23@27  23®27  17@22 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  Yoke,  Satuuday,  July  7,  1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Poultry. — Live. — Fowls,  near-by,  per  lb,  ll*4c;  fowls, 
Western,  per  ft,  ll*4c  roosters,  per  ft,  tirade:  turkeys, 
per  ft  8®9c,  ducks,  western,  pei  pair,  50@65e;  geese, 
western,  per  pair,  $l@l  15;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb, 
lt@22c. 

PoimxRY.-DRESSKD-Tiirkeys.  per  »,7@110c;  Fowls. 
Philadelphia,  18c;  do  western,  12®l‘2*4e:  squabs,  white, 
**  <5®8;  do  dark,  per  doz,  *1  75®2.  chickens, 
Philadelphia  spring,  28@35c;  do  western  do,  I8@2tic; 
ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  l?@22c;  do,  6@l0e. 

Hay  and  straw.— Hav— Choice  Timothy,  90@i>5c 
good  do,  80@85c,  medium,  7U®75c;  snipping,  65@7Uc 


Clover,  mixed,  65®75c.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  95c® *1 
short  do,  fi0@ 70c;  oat,  40®45e. 

Reans.-M arrows,  $2  55@2  60,  medium,  choice  $2  40 
45;  pea  $2  70;  red  kidneys,  €1  95@2;  white  kidneys, 
choice,  *2  2002  25;  foreign,  mediums.  #1  60® 2  00;  do 
small,  $2  05@2  10;  California  Lima,  $3  90;  green  peas, 
new,  $2  00. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

oo^>“^“7^B\?s-~LP?,tatoe8--Eastern  shore,  per  bbl. 

*!•<,  *  °I '  hr  Carolina,  per  bbl,  8202  25;  Norfolk, 
per  bbl,  $2  2.>®2  50;  Onions,  Maryland,  per  crate.  S3® 
8  50  do  New  Orleans,  per  bbl  3  50;  Cabbages,  Long 
Island,  per  100,  $3®4:  string  beans,  Maryland,  per  bbl. 
*  .  :  Islanfl-  Per  bag.  S1®1  50;  tomatoes,  per 

crate  8l@3;  Pease,  green,  per  bag.  75c  a«l;  cucumbers, 
per  crate,  SI  50@2;  corn,  per  100,  $1@1  75. 

8  ruits.  Frk8H. — Strawberries,  5®  10c;  huckleberries, 

perquart 7®llc; gooseberries, perquart.  ti*8c  Peaches. 

per  crate,  5(Jc@S2:  cherries,  per  lb,  2  -  10c;  watermel¬ 
ons.  per  100,  *10@20:  apples,  Southern,  per  bbl,  $2®3; 
plums,  per  crate.  Sl®l  25;  raspberries,  per  pint,  4®7c; 
pears,  per  box,  $1  50@2;  currants,  per  1b,  6®7c;  black¬ 
berries,  per  qt,  8@18c;  grapes,  per  ft,  12®25c. 

Fruits  Dr.kd  -Apples.— Evaporated.Choteo  to  fancy 
694@8c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated,  5*3@6*4e; 
do  sliced,  new.  5*4®7c;  do  chopped,  294'o3Wc;  do  cores 
and  skins,  — @lc;  Cherries -pitted,  17®2lc;  Raspber 
ries— evaporated,  25027c  do  sun-dried,  24@26c;  Black¬ 
berries,  794e,  Huckleberries,  9@10c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  at  steady  prices,  with  moderate 
demands.  Faucy  hand  picked  quoted  at  5*4c  and 
farmers’  grades  at4@4*4e. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. --Potatoes.- White,  Southern  New 
Rose,  choice,  per  bbl.  *2  75;  do,  do.  medium  to  prime, 
tWi  5U;  do  do.  culls,  bush,  50®75e;  Southern  Chill  Re  is, 
choice,  bbl,  $2@2  50. 

Boston -Strawberries  plenty  at  10ai2e  per  qt; 
watermelons.  15®22eeach:  old  apples,  iSper  bbl;  new 
apples  $1  50  per  crate;  native  cabbages  in  good 

demand,  at  *6  per  UK),  asparagus,  l  per  doz  bunches- 
string  beaus,  *l  25®1  75  per  bu;  beets,  84  per  100 
bunches  cauliflower.  $1  50  per  doz;  carrots.  4c  per 
bunch  cucumbers,  *4  50  per  100:  cress,  40c.  per  doz, 
egg  plant,  8 1  a  2 per  doz;  garlic.  75c  per  ooz;  horse 
radish,  6®li>c:  per  lb;  leek,  75c  per  doz  lettuce.  50c  per 
box,  native  watermelons.  zO  436c.  each;  mushrooms, 
81  per  lb;  green  peas.  $1  50  per  bush;  parsley,  *1  50 
radishes,  25c  per  doz;  rhubarb,  lc.  per  lb,  sorrel,  75c. 
per  pk;  salsify,  75c. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

N^w,YP,^K-rF,novl8ION8-'“FORK--  Oue-year  old  Mess 
quoted  814®14  25:  New  mess,  15®15  25.  short  clear; 
Slti®18  Extra  Prime  mess,  *13  25:  prime  do,  815@15  50, 
and  family  mess,  *15  500*16  50.  Reke-  India  ness,  in 
tierces,  *13  50®lti  Extra  Mess,  Id  barrels  $7®7  50- 
Paexet,  *8®8  50:  per  bbl,  and  812@l2  50  in  tierces; 
Plate.  *i  50®7  75:  Family  at  *9  50.  Hams  #15  50®lti 
here  and  at  the  West  $15.  Out  Meats.  Quoted  12  lb 
average.  Bellies,  7*4e;  Pickled  Hams,  U*4@l2c;  pickled 
Shoulders.  7c  Smoked  shoulders  at  794®8e;  do  Hams, 
12*4®13c.  Dressed  Hogs.— City  heavy  to  light,  794® 8c. 
Lard.  Julv  8.300  8  33e:  August,  8.31®8.32e;  Septem¬ 
ber  8.34®3  45c:  October,  8.28®8.80c:  November.  7.75c; 
City  steam.  8c;  refined  quoted  8.40c.  for  Continent, 
9.55  for  so  America. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.— Provisions.- Bekf -City,  fami¬ 
ly,  per  bbl  $s  50® 9:  do  do,  packets,  $7  50®8:  smoked 
beef.  12®  13c;  beef  hams.  $iti<«17.  Poiik.-  Mess  $16; 
do,  prime  in-ss,  new,  $14  50;  do  family,  *l?@r,  so. 
Hams, smoked,  per  lb,  12*4@13*4e  do,  S.  P„  cured  in 
tierces,  10*4  -r  11*40:  do  dodo,  in  salt,  8*3®9e,  sides,  clear 
ribbed,  smoked  9V6O10;  shoulders,  in  dry  salt  and  fully 
cured,  7@7*4c;  do,  do,  smoked,  7*4®794c;  Shoulders, 
pickle  cured.  7*4®794e;  do  do  smoked,  3H®9c;  b.  Hies 
In  pickle,  9®9*4c:  do  breakfast  bacon,  10®llc.  Lard.— 

I irm.  City  r.  lined,  $9®  9  50;  do  steam, *8  87*4® 9;  butch¬ 
ers’  loose,  $8  25@S  so. 

Chicago— Mess  Pork.-  $13  55  per  bbl.  Lard.-*8  07*3 
@8  10  per  100  lbs;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  87  55;  dry 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $6  25®ti  50;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed  $7  85®7  90.  ’ 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter-  Dull  and  without  decided 
change.  State  Creamery,  20@21c:  Western,  do,  16® 
19He;  State.  Half  firkins,  tubs,  17®19c;  Welsh  tubs 
li@18*4c.  dairy  tubs,  15®ltic:  Western  factory,  18®ltc: 
Western  dairy,  14®ltie;  W  estern  Imitation  creamery, 
l4*4®l7c. 

Cheese.- Dull  and  easy.  Slate  factory,  794®9*3c: 
fancy,  white  and  colored.  7c;  Western  flat.  7®8*4c; 
skims  State  factory,  8@?94c,  common  to  choice. 

Eons.— Easy,  theugh  not  quotably  lower.  State  and 
Pennsylvania,  17®173*c,  Western,  16*4®l694c;  Canada, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream' 
ery  extra,  at  19c:  Western  creamery,  extra  at  20c  B 
C.  an  t  N.  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17®  18c;  Western  factory 
14®15*4e,  packing  butter.  U®13c.  Eggs.— Were  steaoy 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  17*4®18c;  Western  firsts  )7e 
Cheese  Firm;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream  at 
9R,c;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  894®  9c;  do.  fair  to  prime,  8  «  8*4c 
Chicauo,  111  —Butter.  Creamery,  15®19c,  dairy,  13}<i 

®lic.  Kaos.- Quiet  at  13*4®  14c. 

Boston.— Butter.— Western  creamery,  extras,  20® 

21  e  per  lb.  extra  firsts,  16®20e,  firsts,  18®  1813c;  Imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  16®18c:  factory,  15®l7c;  New  York  and 
Vermont,  extra  creamery,  21®21*4c;  extra  firsts  19® 
20c;  Vermoi.tdairy,  lti«20c.  Cheese.-Choice  Northern 
factory,  9*4c.  low  grades  as  to  quality:  Western,  8® 
8®c.  sage  9e;  Add  *4®lc  per  ft  for  jobbing  prices. 
Eggs -I  irm  Eastern,  fr.  sh,  17*4®  J8c;  fancy,  l9®20c; 
Northern,  l?@li*4c;  Western,  l7*4o. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard,  at  90*4«9lc  deli¬ 
vered;  Ungraded  Red.  8i®92c:  No.  2  Red.  90*. 
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TEX. 


Wants  to  know  how  to  raise 
Large  Crops  cheaply.  I  have 
just  had  printed  a  handsome  new 
book  entitled,  “Points  About 
Fertilizers,”  which  contains 
explicit  directions  written  by 
leading  agriculturists  on  the 
land  best  adapted,  its  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  cultivation,  fertiliza¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  Wheat, 
Corn,  Oats,  Buckwheat, 
Irish  and  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Melons,  Grapes,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Peanuts,  Onions,  To¬ 
matoes,  Tobacco  and  Cab- 

- — — : - - - - - — - — l  bages,  with  minute  directions  for  each 

month  in  the  year  for  the  general  work  of  the  Farm,  Orchard  and  Garden.  How  Plants  Feed  How 

they  get  Nitrogen.  “How  to  treat  the  boys,"  and  many  - 

other  things  farmers  are  interested  in;  tells  all  about  how  to 
MAKE  GOOD  FERTILIZERS  AT  HOME,  at  about 
$12.00  PER  TON,  with  Powell’s  P  repared  Chemicals 
and  Powell's  Red  Bag  Fertilizer,  a  high  grade  ammoniated 
fertilizer,  only  $25.00  per  ton.  1/ you  mention  this  paper, 
and  send  two  2-ccnt  (4  cents)  stamps  to  pay  postage,  I  will 
send  you  THE  BOOK  FREE.  Sent  to  farmers  only. 


BY  ADVANTAGEOUS  SHIPPING  AR 
RANGEMENTS  I  AM  NOW  PREPARED 
TO  FURNISH  FARMERS  IN  THE  EASTERN, 
WESTERN,  AND  FAR  SOUTHERN  STATES, 
WITH  ABOUT  SAM  E  FREIGHT  RATES  AS 
PURCHASERS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES  PAY. 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  NEARLY  EVERY  STATE. 


P 


W.  S.  POWELL. 

OWELL’S  STANDARD 

FERTILIZERS 

BALTIMORE,  MD, 


RUSTLESS 


Send  for  catalogue. 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


>euu  lor  catalogue.  THE  WEI.I.M  RUSTLESS  IRON  Co 

Uranian,  Dow  «fc  Co.J  Boston  Atr’ts  lor  New  England.  til  ClifTStreet.  New  York. 


In  store  and  elevator.  91c  f,  o.  b;  91W®91->ic  delivered: 
No.  2  July  85^,(4899^0;  ao  August,  83ji<i90We;  do  Sep¬ 
tember  89J6®9i%c;  do  December,  92Jt®9fe;  do  May, 
98®98%c.  CORN  Ungraded  Mixed,  52® 5543c:  No.  2. 
5!4£c.  elevator;  54|y@55)^c,  afloat;  do,  August,  5543® 5c 0: 
do,  September,  5ti9ii®574gc,  do  for  October,  57V®57t3c; 
do  November,  57j4i@5743c;  do,  December  53® 5343c. 
Oats.— No.  3  35c;  do,  white,  40®41e:  No.  2  3543c;  ele¬ 
vator;  3594c.  afloat;  do  white,  4i  94(0:41140;  No  1  white 
4344c;  Mixed  ou  track,  88®38c:  white  do  40®46c;  No.  2 
u,u‘y’  35M®85-Kc:  do  August.  3144®3194<:;  do  September, 
3094®SO  9-lbe;  do,  October,  31c,  do,  white,  July,  4l@4l>4c. 

Chicago,  ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  81J4@  8243c; 
No.  3  do  nominal;  No.  2  red  82>4e;  No.  2  corn  at 
49c;  No.  2  oats,  at  31Mc;  No.  2  Rye,  at  53e.  No.  2  Barley, 
t  63c.  J 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  July  7,  1838. 

Bkevks.— Kansas  Texaus.  971  lb  average  at  ?4  50  ner 
100  lb:  do,  1032; ft  at  $4  60;  do,  1014  lb  al  $4  70;  do  957  lb 
at  $4  85;  Chicago  steers,  1318  lu  at  $6  25;  do,  1279  lb  at 
*6  17*4;  do,  1290  1b,  at  $6  15;  dry  cows,  925  lb  at  #3-  do, 
at  $lo  per  head;  onio  steers,  1181  lb  at  s5;  do  970  lb  at 
$4  50;  Texaus,  914  lb  average,  ul  $3  80  per  100  lb;  do,  9..9 
lb  at  $3  95;  do,  96u  lb  at  84;  do,  9b8  lb  at  $4  10:  Iudlaua 
steers.  1468  lb.  at  86  10:  do.  1280  lb,  at  $5;  state  oxen 
1420  lb  at  $4  60;  State  bulls  847  lb  at  *2  50;  Chh  ago 
steers  1306  lb,  at  #6  2 i;  do.  1329  lb  at  $6  25,  do,  1333  lo 
at  $5  90;  do,  1237  ft,  at  $5  75;  (lo.  1145  lb,  at  $5  50  bulls 
1135  lb  at  $3  50;  Chicago  s.eers,  1608  1b,  at  #6  20:  do,  K80 
lb,  at  $5  85,  do,  1266  lb,  at  $5  i0;  do  1222  lb,  at  $5;  oxen 
1850  lb,  at  $5  50;  Western  bulls,  1333 <*,1379  lb,  at  $2  60 
@3  25;  Texas  do,  1116  In  at  $2  1244:  do,  1186  lb  at  $2  to. 
Ohio  steers,  1550  lb  at  *5  90.  do  1257  lb,  at  $5  6243;  Ken¬ 
tucky  do,  1138  ft,  lb,  at  $5  30.  do  1290  lb,  at  #5  85;  still 
bulls,  lblO  1b  average,  at  $4  per  100  lb;  do,  1646  lb,  at 
$1  12*4;  do,  lt05  lb,  at  $4  15. 

Calves.— Mixed  calves.  178  lb  average,  at  4c  per  lb- 
do,  141  lb,  at  494c,  veals,  208  lb,  at  5c;  uo,  156  ft,  at  94c' 
do,  136  lb  at  tie;  do,  141  lb,  at  6J4c;  do,  155  lb,  at  64»e! 


lb;  do,  1(>?  lb,  at  $5  60;  do,  106  lb,  at  $5  85;  Western  hogs, 
176  lb,  at  $5  90;  State  hogs,  243  lb,  at  $6  20. 

Chicago.— Cattle  Choice  to  extra  beeves,  $6® 6  80; 
Common  to  good.  $4  25@5  90.  Blockers  anil  feeders, 
82  40(n3  90;  Cows,  bulls  and  mixed.  $1  75@8  35:  Texas 
steers.  $1  40@3  70.  Hoos  Mlxed$5  60®5  35;  Heavy, 
$5  70® 5 90;  Light,  $5  55®  5  SO;  skips,  $3  750  5  50.  Shkkp. 
-  Natives.  Interior  to  fancy,  $2  50®5  25;  Western,  $3  20 
@3  55;  Texans,  $2@3  75,  lambs,  $3  75@5  50  per  head. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Cattle.— Choice  heavy  native  steers, 
$5  10®5  80;  Fair  to  good  native  steers,  84  40®5  20; 
Butchers’  steers,  medium  to  choice.  $3  40®4  E0-  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  82  30  to  3  70;  rangers, 
corn  fed,  $3  50®1  60:  grass-fed,  *2  20®3  60.  Hoos.— 
Choice  Heavy  and  butchers’  selections,  85  65@5  75; 
packing,  medium  to  prime,  S5  45@5  65;  light  grades, 
ordinary  to  best  $5  40  «  5  60  Sheep.— Market  Arm. 
Fair  to  choice,  $3  50  to  4  80. 


l'ECKKn’s  Patent 
Washing  Machine 
Improved,  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer 
the  old  method 
of  hand-rubbing 
than  any  device 
yet  Introduced  to 
the  public.  Easily 
work’d  and  wash¬ 
es  perfectlyclean. 
Circulars  free. 

N.  C.  Baughman, 
York,  Pa. 

$TEAM!  STEAM! 

Wa  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P. 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

h  Larw  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

*vlth  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


1  NATURAL  GAS  &  OIL 


_ 

Revolving,  Jetting,  Hydraulic,  Dia- 
Iraond,  Prospecting  Well  Tools,  Wind 
(Engines  and  Deep  Well  Pumps.  Trea- 
on  Natural  Gas,  or  our  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  mailed  for 


Zinc  Collar  Pad. 


|S3V;I 

liSM 


-,)C’  The  American 
Well  Works, 

Aurora,  III 


Western  calves.  111  lb,  at 4c.  per  ft;  Buttermilk  calves' 
151  ft,  at  294c.  per  ft;  mixed  calves,  171  lb  at  #3  35;  do’ 
133  1b  at  $4;  Butteim  lk  calves.  172  lb  at  $2  65  per  too 
lb.  Buttermilk  calves,  197  lb,  ai3c,  do,  142  lb  at  3;  veals 
155  ft,  at  6c;  do,  158  lb,  at  t*4c,  do,  111  lb,  at  6*4c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Ohio  Sheep,  871b,  at  $4  70;  do  87 
lb,  at  $1  65:  Kentucky  J  umbs,  61  lb,  at  $7  05:  Kentucky 
Sheep,  97  97  ft,  at  $4  12*4.  vv  est  Virginia  lambs,  65*4  lb, 
at  8e.  per  lb;  West  Virginia  lambs,  6444  ft,  at  794c.  per 
lb;  do,  64  lb,  at  794c,  do  63  lb,  at  $7  40  per  100  lb;  Ohio 
Sheep,  87  lb,  at  $4  75;  Indiana  Sheep,  124  lb,  at  5Uc  per 
lb;  Vlrgina  do,  98  ft,  at  4*oc;  Indiana  do,  US  lb  at  5c 
Tennessee  ewes,  1  2  ft,  at  4*40,  ao,  Lambs,  66  lb,  at  7*4c- 
do.  6.6*4  lb,  at  794;  'Vest  Virginia  do,  to  lb  at  7*3c:  Ohio 
Sheep,  80  lb,  at  #5;  do,  64  ft,  at  *5  10  Virginia  do  109 
lb,  at  $4  75;  Virginia  Lambs,  59  1b,  at  $6  40,  do,  60  lb,  at 
$9  50:  do,  60  lb,  at  #7  50;  West  Virginia  lambs,  61*4  lb; 
at  <94c.  do,  62  lb,  al  7c;  West  Virginia  ewes,  93  lb,  at  4c; 
W 1  st  Virginia  lambs,  58  ft,  at  7J4c;  do,  59*3  lb,  at  7t*c 
West  Virginia  ewes,  110  lb,  at  394c;  Jeisey  lambs,  65  lb, 
at  tic  per  lb;  do.  70  lb,  at  tic;  Colorado  sheep,  89  lb.  at 
4*4c  per  lb,  Western  do,  110  lb,  at  5e. 

Hoos— Western  pigs,  102  lb  average,  at  $5  50  per  100 


SEED  WHEAT. 

18  8  8. 

We  offer  Five  of  the  hardiest,  best,  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  varieties  now  grown  in  the  United  States. 
DEITZ’S  LONGBERRY,  RELIABLE,  RED  RUSSIAN. 
HYBRID  MEDITERRANEAN,  and  TUSCAN  ISLAND: 
Samples  of  each,  with  price,  history,  and  description, 
will  be  sent  for  10  cents  in  postage  stamps,  including 
sample  MAMMOTH  WHITE  RYE. 

Address  HAlHlJKI,  WILSON, 

Mcchauicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1 6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrsted  Pamphlet  Free.  Addrea* 

.James  Leffel  &  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Over  3,000,000  of  then, 

,  nave  been  used.  The 
most  reliable  and  dur¬ 
able  1*  A  l>  for  sore- 
neck  horses  or  mules. 
Weather  or  wear  has 
no  effect  011  their  cura¬ 
tive  properties.  We 
solicit  a  trial.  For  sale 
by  all  saddlery  jobbers. 
Ask  your  harness- 
.  ,  .  —  maker  for  them  and 

ZINV,°c«Vaii,iKirtl12  A3™?.!;  »<>  other. 

I  OliTiilR  PAD  (  Om  Hiicliaiian,^!  icli. 


ENTIRELY  NEW. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW 

Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world:  ground  made 
into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
pxi?n  HIGGANUM  M’FGC’ORPOR- 
A  ION,  tliKarnnum,  Conn,,  Sole  Mamifacturers. 
Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


7T-  THE  NEW  STEVENS  t— 

Spring  tooth  harrow 


All  STEEL 


ARCHED 
FRAM  E. 


I  No  Wood  to  Decay  l 

J  W  ill  not  Clog.  Frame  rigidly  riveted  ^ 
together.  A  superior  Clip  for  holding  the  Teeth 
Only  One  Nut  to  loosen  in  adjusting  the  Teeih* 

Lightest  Draft  Harrow  in  the  World.  Its 

entire  construction  covered  by  Letters  Latent 

A.  W.  STEVENS  &  SON  _  Patenteps  and  ManuPrs. 
Bond  for  Circular.  AIJliUItN.  N  Y. 

THt  UUtUtOth 

POTATO  DIGGER  AND  SHOVEL  PLOW 


COMBINED. 


EITHER  A 


:§  SHOVEL 

Q 


PLOW 


OR  A 


POTATO 

DIGGER, 


BY  CHANGING 

***m£~£..*  ONE  BOLT. 

Belcher  t£  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


472 


JULY  M 


THE  8URAL  HEW-Y0RKE8. 


GRAND  JUBILEE.  100  pays  anights 

CELEBRATING  THE 

lOOth  ANNIVERSARY  HISETTLEMENTjLdK’dMM'JLXI, 

The  OHIO  VALLEY  anTthe  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY. 

ART  SCIENCE  INDU STRY. 


MONSTER  NEW  BUILDINGS, 

in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
within  ten  minutes’  ride  of 
all  hotels  and  stations. 
GOVERNMENT  EXHIBIT 
of  Treasures  from  the  War, 
Navy  and  other  Departments, 
the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
National  Museum  and  Fish 
Commission. 


All  Buildings  brilliantly 

illuminated  by  innumera¬ 
ble  Electrical  and  Gas  J ets. 
Wonderful  display  of 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

AN  ART  DEPARTMENT 

of  the  finest  collection  of 
Paintings  and  Sculpture 


UNSUnPASSBD 


ever  made  in  America,  val¬ 
ued  at  $1,000,000. 

Horticultural  Hall  of  un¬ 
equalled  beauty. 

PIONEER  RELBCS 

from  all  parts  of  the  North¬ 
west.  The  great 

MUSIC  HALL, 

devoted  to  Music,  Spectacles 


and  Performances. 


MACHINERY  HALL, 

1,500  Feet  in  Eengtli, 
through  which  will  ply  gon¬ 
dolas  from  Venice. 


EDUCATIONAL, 

and  numerous  other  De¬ 
partments  perfectly  ar¬ 
ranged. 


f  or  tf)c  firnmg. 


TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

Last  week  I  had  to  stop  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence.  I  began  to  tell  how  the  Repub¬ 
licans  were  like  a  man  who  wants  to  get  into 
a  place  he  held  some  years  ago.  Now  let  us 
see  what  he  proposes  to  do  if  he  is  taken  back. 
Let  us  look  over  the  Republican  platform. 

The  Republicans  point  to  their  great  lea¬ 
ders  of  the  past,  and  ‘‘in  the  spirit  of  those 
great  leaders”  congratulate  the  people  of  Brazil 
upon  the  end  of  slavery  in  that  country.  They 
hope  the  Irish  people  may  soon  secure  home 
rule.  The  Democrats  have  also  “resolved” 
that  the  Irish  ought  to  have  home  rule,  so  we 
may  suppose  that  America  is  solid  for  that 
measure.  The  Republicans  say  they  are  m 
favor  of  free  suffrage.  They  want  every  voter 
to  have  the  power  to  vote  as  he  wants  to. 
They  still  claim  that  the  Democrats  would 
like  to  keep  colored  men  from  voting  when 
they  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  They  want 
to  keep  all  Chinese  and  “pauper  labor  ’  out  of 
the  country.  They  want  Congress  to  pass  laws 
that  will  put  an  end  to  all  Trusts  and  all  other 
combinations  that  propose  to  control  trade  to 
suit  themselves  rather  than  the  people.  They 
take  issue  with  the  Democrats  on  the  public 
laud  question  and  say  that  they  have  helped 
settlers  more  than  the  Democrats  have.  South 
Dakota,  the  Republicans  say,  ought  to  be  at 
once  admitted  as  a  State  and  other  Territories 
should  follow  as  soon  as  they  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  population.  The  Republicans  pledge 
themselves  to  stamp  out  Mormonism  and  say 
they  are  prepared  to  support  temperance 
measures.  They  demand  a  reduction  of  letter 
postage  to  one  cent  per  ounce  and  they  want 
to  support  all  free  schools.  They  want  to 
build  up  a  new  navy  and  erect  fortifications, 
pay  pensions  to  the  soldiers,  support  Civil 
Service  Reform  and  adhere  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  main  point  of 
difference,  as  I  said  last  week,  between  the 
two  parties  is  the  way  they  feel  about  the 
tariff.  Last  week  I  gave  as  nearly  as  I  could 
the  Democratic  position.  The  Republicans 
look  at  things  another  way.  They  want  to 
keep  up  the  protective  system,  because  they 
say  that  whenever  it  has  been  abandoned,  the 


country  has  suffered.  They  don’t  seem  so 
much  afraid  of  the  surplus  as  the  Democrats 
are.  They  think  there  are  plenty  of  public 
works  needed  that  could  be  built  with  this 
same  surplus.  If  any  reduction  is  to  be 
made  in  the  funds  they  are  in  favor  of  repeal¬ 
ing  the  tax  upon  tobacco  and  upon  spirits 
used  in  the  arts  and  for  mechanical  purposes. 
The  only  reduction  of  the  tariff  they  would 
make,  would  be  upon  the  articles  that  cannot 
be  produced  in  America.  They  want  even  high¬ 
er  duties  for  wool  than  are  now  levied,  and, 
in  fact,  they  would  give  up  the  entire  internal 
revenue  rather  than  give  up  the  protective  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Democrats  say  the  protective  system 
makes  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer, 
that  it  makes  our  goods  cost  more  than  they 
should,  because  competition  is  confined  to  this 
country,  that  Trusts  can  only  thrive  under  a 
protective  system,  that  the  farmer  and  the 
city  workman  have  to  support  a  lot  of  rich 
men,  and  that  a  partial  free  trade  would  make 
everything  cheaper,  break  up  monopolies,  and 
even  things  up  all  around.  The  Republicans, 
on  the  other  hand,  say  that  protection  has 
made  this  country  the  richest  and  most  pros¬ 
perous  nation  in  the  world.  People  here,  they 
say,  have,  on  the  average,  better  food,  better 
clothes,  better  pay,  and  better  homes  than  the 
people  of  any  other  nation  can  show.  This, 
they  claim,  is  due  to  “protection.”  Trusts  and 
other  combinations,  they  say,  can  be  put 
down  without  troubling  the  tariff  if  the  people 
really  want  to  do  so.  If  prices  come  down,  of 
course  less  money  must  be  paid  in  wages. 
Their  point  is  not  unlike  the  story  told  of  the 
Irishman  who  said  this  was  a  dreadful  coun¬ 
try — they  charged  75  cents  for  a  bushel  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  when  he  could  get  the  same  in  Ireland 
for  15  cents.  Somebody  asked  him  why,  in 
that  case,  he  didn’t  stay  where  potatoes  were 
cheap.  He  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  was 
because  he  could  earn  75  cents  in  America 
easier  than  he  could  earn  15  cents  in  Ireland. 

Now,  it  is  going  to  take  a  pretty  long  and 
keen  head  to  get  the  right  of  this  matter.  We 
want  the  right  of  it.  Let  us  think  it  all  over, 
and  keep  cool  while  we  are  thinking.  The 
right  thing  will  come  to  us  if  we  stick  to  it. 

The  Prohibitionists  have  one  great  feature 
in  their  platform  that  absorbs  everything  else. 
They  say  the  tariff  is  not  the  great  question 
of  to-day,  but  that  temperance  is.  If  they  had 
their  way,  not  a  single  drop  of  liquor  would 


be  sold  for  drinking  purposes.  I  fully  believe 
them  when  they  say  that  if  this  state  of  affairs 
could  be  brought  about,  nine-tenths  of  the 
country’s  crime  would  be  wiped  out.  All  good 
citizens  are  in  favor  of  doing  Away  with  in¬ 
temperance.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  best 
means  of  working  to  accomplish  this  end.  To 
my  mind,  the  weakest  point  in  the  Prohibi¬ 
tionists’ position  is  that  we  are  not  told  just 
how  to  go  to  work  to  kill  intemperanoe.  There 
are  plenty  of  changes  that  I  would  like  to  see 
made  in  all  three  of  the  platforms,  but  such  as 
they  are  we  had  Better  pick  out  the  one  that 
suits  us  best.  This  is  a  year  for  studying. 

Let  us  start  at  it. 

- >  »  « - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  10  years  old  and 
live  on  a  farm  in  Kansas.  Papa  has  taken  the 
Rural  about  five  years.  I  like  to  read  the 
Cousins’  letters,  and  I  can  drive  a  team,  cut 
corn-stalks,  or  harrow .  I  milk  two  cows  every 
day.  Uncle  Mark,  did  you  ever  see  a  rain¬ 
bow  after  nightfall  ?  I  saw  one  last  Sunday 
night.  There  was  a  storm  coming  up  in  the 
northwest,  and  when  the  moon  rose  there  was 
a  bright  rainbow ;  it  was  about  seven  o’clock. 

FREDDIE  KETCHUM. 

Ellsworth  Co.,  Kan. 

[No,  I  never  have  seen  such  a  rainbow.  It 
must  have  been  a  beautiful  thing.  We  have 
some  very  beautiful  cloud  effects  where  we 
live.  The  sunsets  are  generally  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  I  am  glad  you  can  drive  a  team.  A  good 
driver  is  in  a  position  to  do  good  farming. 
I  always  dislike  to  see  a  poor  driver,  because  I 
know  that  the  horse  does  not  do  his  best  work 
unless  he  is  well  handled.  tr,  M.] 


TOOLS. 

1  find  the  following  in  the  Manufacturer 
and  Builder.  I  think  it  is  sensible  and  I  hope 
all  our  boys  will  pick  up  tha  good  habit  of 
putting  tools  away  properly. 

Every  tool  should  have  its  exact  place,  and 
should  be  always  kept  there  when  not  in  use. 

Having  a  chest  or  any  receptacle  with  a  lot 
of  tools  thrown  into  it  promiscuously,  is  just 
as  bad  as  putting  the  notes  into  an  organ  with¬ 
out  regard  to  their  proper  place.  If  a  man 
wants  a  wrench,  chisel  or  hammer,  it’s  some¬ 
where  in  the  box  or  chest,  or  somewhere  else, 
and  the  search  begins.  Sometimes  it  is  found 


— perhaps  sharp,  perhaps  dull,  maybe  broken; 
aud  by  the  time  it  is  found  he  has  spent  time 
enough  to  pay  for  several  tools  of  the  kind 
wanted. 

That  habit  of  throwing  every  tool  down, 
anyhow,  in  any  way,  or  any  place,  is  one  of 
the  most  detestable  habits  a  man  can  possibly 
get  into.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  habit  to  cor¬ 
rect  this.  Make  it  an  inflexible  end  of  your 
1  fe  to  “have  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place.” 

It  may  take  a  moment  more  to  lay  a  tool  up 
carefully  after  using,  but  the  time  *is  more 
than  equalized  when  you  want  to  use  it  again; 
and  so  it  is  time  saved.  Habits,  either  good 
or  bad,  go  a  long  ways  in  their  influence  on 
men’s  lives,  and  it  is  far  better  to  establish 
and  firmly  maintain  a  good  habit,  even  though 
that  habit  has  no  special  bearing  on  the  moral 
character;  yet  all  habits  have  their  influence. 

Keeping  tools  in  good  order,  aud  ready  to 
use,  is  as  necessary  as  keeping  them  in  the 
proper  place.  To  take  up  a  dull  saw,  or  dull 
chisel,  and  try  to  do  any  kind  of  work  with  it, 
is  worse  than  pulling  a  boat  with  a  broom, 
and  it  all  comes  from  just  the  same  source  as 
throwing  down  tools  carelessly — habit.  No¬ 
thing  more  or  less. 

The  man  who  has  learned  to  take  care  of 
tools  is  to  be  envied  by  his  neighbors.  Don’t 
forget  this. 


Dyspepsia 

Does  not  get  well  of  itself;  it  requires  careful, 
persistent  attention  and  a  remedy  that  will  assist 
nature  to  throw  off  tho  causes  and  tone  up  the 
digestive  organs  till  they  perform  their  duties 
willingly.  Among  the  agonies  experienced  by  tho 
dyspeptic,  are  distress  before  or  after  eating,  loss 
of  appetite,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  wind  or 
gas  and  pain  in  tho  stomach,  heart-burn,  sour 
stomach,  etc.,  causing  mental  depression,  nervous 
irritability  and  sleeplessness.  If  you  aro  dis¬ 
couraged  he  of  good  cheer  and  try  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  It  lias  cured  hundreds,  it  will  cure  you. 

IHlood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Mado 
only  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

PEERLESS  DYES  Sold  by  DauoouiTs, 
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PERSONALS. 


The  new  Emperor  of  Germany  is  not  afraid 
of  work.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  less  than 
12  hours  of  active  labor  each  day. 

Richard  Ten  Broeck,  the  famous  turfman, 
has  purchased  a  farm  near  Palo  Alto,  60  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  and  is  fitting  it  up  as  a 
residence. 

Vienna  papers  estimate  that  Dom  Pedro’s 
illness  of  <  5  days  at  Milan  will  cost  him  ?L00,- 
000.  Half  this  sum  was  spent  telegraphing  to 
Rio  Janeiro. 

King  Milan  of  Servia  has  applied  to  the 
church  synod  for  a  judicial  separation  from 
his  wife,  Queen  Natalie,  on  the  ground  of  an 
insuperable  aversion  to  her. 

Mr.  Havermeyer,  of  New  Jersey,  who  has 
24  silos  of  2,000  tons’  capacity,  recently  opened 
one  that  was  filled  seven  years  ago,  and  found 
the  corn  in  perfect  preservation. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Japanese  mili¬ 
tary  system  has  been  completed,  under  the 
direction  of  Maj.  Meckel,  a  Prussian  officer. 
The  major  has  just  returned  to  Germany, 
having  given  three  years  to  his  task. 

Gen.  Harrison’s  son  Russell  is  a  leading  citi¬ 
zen  and  ranchman  residing  at  Bismarck.  His 
wedding  a  few  years  ago  to  the  daughter  of 
Alvin  Saunders  of  Omaha,  then  a  colleague 
of  Gen.  Harrison  in  the  Senate,  was  a  noted 
society  event. 

Madame  Christine  Nilsson  took  what  is 
supposed  to  be  her  farewell  of  the  stage  in  June 
at  Albert  Hall,  London.  The  hall  waspacked, 
and  the  receipts  are  said  to  reach  $10,000.  Mr. 
Reeves,  who  bade  forewell  to  the  stage  some 
years  ago,  assisted  Madame  Nilsson. 

George  Bancroft,  the  venerable  histor¬ 
ian,  is  now  at  his  Newport  home,  where  his 
rose-garden,  numbering  4,000  varieties  of 
that  flower,  was  in  full  bloom  on  the  25th  of 
June.  Mr.  Bancroft  watches  every  bud  and 
blossom  with  tender  solicitude. 

John  Roll,  residing  in  Redmon,  Edgar 
County,  111.,  is  the  owner  of  a  horse  th  t  is  20 
hands  high,  weighs  2,500  pounds,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  horse  in  the  world.  It  is  five 
years  old,  never  was  off  Roll’s  farm,  never  has 
been  broken,  and  has  never  been  shod. 

F.  H.  T.  Bellew,  the  well  known  artist  and 
writer,  died  Saturday  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Jones,  on  Long  Island.  Mr. 
Bellew  had  for  30  years  worked  for  the  lead¬ 
ing  illustrated  papers  in  the  country.  His 
work  for  the  Rural  was  done  under  the  name 
of  “Chip.” 

Robert  H.  Cowdrey  has  accepted  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  United  Labor  Party  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  even  after  his  own  Land  and  Labor  Club 
at  Chicago  had  repudiated  the  action  of  Dr. 
McGlynn’s  convention.  So  far  at  known  the 
party  consists  of  the  ex-priest  and  Robert  H. 
Cowdrey. 

Is  eight  a  lucky  number  with  Harrison? 
Each  of  his  names  has  eight  letters.  The  first 
letter  of  his  surname  is  the  eighth  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  He  was  nominated  on  the  eighth 
ballot  as  the  Republican  candidate  in  ’88.  If 
he  serves  eight  years,  he  will  then  be  the 
eighth  Republican  elected  to  the  Presidency. 

Crazy  Head,  the  renowned  chief  of  the 
Crow  Indians,  is  now  at  the  Indian  school  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.  He  reached  there  Sunday  with 
his  son,  wbo  was  one  of  the  Crows  who  planned 
the  attack  ou  Fort  Custer  last  fall  Though 
more  than  60  years  old,  he  says  that  he  shall 
learn  a  trade  and  be  educated  like  the  young 
men  of  his  race. 

The  father  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Har¬ 
rison  live  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Harrison  is 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  H.  Scott, 
who  was  formerly  a  Professor  at  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  had  as  students  under  him 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  many  other  men 
since  risen  to  distinction.  Mr.  Scott,  who  has 
ceased  preaching,  is  a  very  old  man,  and  holds 
a  position  in  the  Pension  Office. 

Messrs.  Carnegie  and  Blaine  arrived  at 
Cluny  Castle,  Scotland,  Saturday,  thus  closing 
their  coaching  tour.  Among  the  party  were 
Mrs.  Carnegie,  Mrs.  Blaine,  Gail  Hamilton, 
Damrosch  the  musician,  and  Eaton  the  theolo¬ 
gian.  They  were  greeted  at  the  castle  with 
the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  music  of  pipers. 
Mr.  Blaine  will  return  home  towards  the  close 
of  this  month,  and  a  grand  reception  awaits 
him. 

There  has  been  some  curiosity  to  know  who 
would  succeed  Mr.  George  H.  Corliss  in  the 
management  of  the  great  engine  works  at 
Providence,  R.  I.  Mr.  Corliss’s  son,  Mr. 
George  F.  Corliss,  has  never  been  trained  to 
the  business,  and  will  probably  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  wealth  to  give  himself  up  largely 
to  study  and  travel.  The  vice-president  of 
the  company,  Mr.  William  Cowan,  therefore 
becomes  the  head  of  the  concern. 

General  Harrison  is  an  early  riser,  and 
spends  a  short  time  before  breakfast  in  th 


°pen  air  looking  over  his  grape-vines  and  the 
strawberry  bed  in  the  rear  of  his  house.  After 
family  prayers  and  breakfast  he  walks  to  his 
office,  and  comes  borne  again  for  lunch  at 
noon.  The  Harrison  home  in  Indianapolis  is 
a  substantial  brick  structure,  with  a  stable, 
in  the  rear,  where  the  family  horse  is  kept. 
This  animal  is  a  big  sorrel,  which  is  usually 
driven  by  Mrs.  Harrison. 

Since  the  death  of  the  late  Marshal  Leboeuf, 
of  France,  only  two  Marshals  of  that  country 
survive,  MacMabon  and  Canrobert.  There  are, 
however,  eight  living  Marshals,  these  being 
the  wives  of  MacMahon  and  Canrobert,  and 
the  widows  of  Marshals  Pelissier,  St  Arnaud, 
Leboeuf,  Randon,  Niel  and  St.  Jean  d’Angely. 
The  last  Marshal  of  France  to  die  before  the 
demise  of  Leboeuf  was  Baraguey  d’Hilliers, 
and  he  was  never  married,  while  Bazaine, 
having  been  degraded  from  his  rank,  is  not 
included  in  the  list. 

Frederick  Gebhard  and  Mrs.  Lillie  Lang¬ 
try,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  married  in  September. 
They  have  long  been  betrothed,  but  Mrs.  Lang¬ 
try  will  not  much  before  the  time  mentioned 
be  legally  free  from  her  present  husband,  who 
now  keeps  a  hotel  in  England  and  refuses  to 
consent  to  a  divorce,  which,  however,  she  will 
get  next  month  under  the  lax  laws  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  She  and  Gebhard  have  purchased  two 
very  large  adjoining  farms  in  the  valley  of  the 
Howell  Mountains,  Cal.,  and  are  going  exten¬ 
sively  into  stock  raising. 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Points  About  Fertilizers. — A  pamphlet 
of  some  50  pages  from  W.  8.  Powell,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. — The  main  object  of  this  pamphlet 
is  to  advertise  Powell’s  Prepared  Chemicals. 
This  is  attractively  done  and  a  good  deal  of 
sensible  information  regarding  the  grow  ing  of 
various  farm  crops  is  thrown  in.  Here  are 
some  of  the  subjects  treated.  Sources  of  Ni¬ 
trogen  as  to  Ammonia,  Plant  Nutrition,  How 
to  Make  Hot-beds,  Wheat  Culture, Corn, “Farm 
Talks,”  Successful  Onion  Culture,  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture,  Grape  Culture  and  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  growing  of  tomatoes,  strawberries, 
tobacco  and  sweet  potatoes.  This  pamphlet 
is  well  worth  examining. 

“Dr.  Bailey”  Ensilage  Cutter.— A  cir¬ 
cular  from  the  Ames  Plow  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  describes  this  machine.  In  this  cutter, 
the  knives  are  concave— attached  to  the  wheel 
Diagrams  showing  the  superiority  of  this 
method  of  cutting,  over  a  convex  or  a  cylinder 
arrangement  of  the  knives,  are  given  in  the 
pamphlet.  It  is  time  to  be  thinking  about 
cutting  the  s  lage.  Reading  this  pamphlet 
may  start  the  thought  in  the  right  direction. 

Missouri  Agriculture.— The  Twelfth  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  sent  by  Secretary  J.  W.  Sanborn, 
Columbia,  Mo.  This  volume  includes  the 
various  bulletins  published  during  the  year,  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Board 
and  various  papers  read  at  farmers’  institutes 
and  other  gatherings.  It  is  an  excellent  vol¬ 
ume,  containing  a  world  of  information  for 
the  thinking  farmer. 

Department  of  Agriculture  —The  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
1887  is  at  hand.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
do  anything  like  justice  to  a  volume  of 
nearly  1,000  pages  in  a  brief  review.  The 
1887  Report  seems  to  us,  from  a  hasty  exam¬ 
ination,  to  be  of  unusual  value,  and  we  can 
heartily  advise  every  one  of  our  farmer  friends 
to  get  the  volume  and  keep  it  for  teference. 

Consular  Reports  —We  have,  from  time 
to  time,  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  re¬ 
ports  from  theU.  S.  Consuls,  which  are  issued 
by  the  Slate  Department  at  Washington. 
After  glancing  over  No.  91,  just  received,  we 
are  inclined  to  repeat  what  we  have  frequent¬ 
ly  said,  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  will 
find  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter  in  these 
volumes. 


POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 


Some  of  our  farmers  are  dropping  into  a 
habit  that  makes  the  older  men  shake  their 
heads  dubiously.  It  is  the  ice-cream  habit, 
if  I  may  use  such  an  expression.  Quite  a 
number  of  farmers  have  bought  ice-cream 
freezers  and  make  their  own  cream.  This 
seems,  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it,  a  very 
expensive  way  of  doiug  business.  It  does  cost 
a  good  deal  where  ice  has  to  be  bought,  but 
as  a  rule  it  encourages  farmers  to  put  up  their 
own  ice.  There  is  really  less  expense  con¬ 
nected  with  the  running  of  an  ice  cream 
freezer  than  people  suppose  at  first  thought. 
Where  one  has  his  own  eggs  and  milk  the  cost 
is  not  much  more  than  cake  or  meat.  Time 
is  needed,  but  almost  any  boy  will  turn  the 
freezer  crank  for  the  sake  of  the  cream. 
Uncle  Jacob  belongs  to  the  ice-cream  brigade. 
He  seems  to  have  prepared  a  series  of  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  the  freezer.  He  ought  to 
know  what  he  is  talking  about,  too. 


“Dere  vas  no  goot  reason  why  der  ize-gream 
freeser  vas  out  off  blace  nut  der  farm  house 
Dot  olt  idea  off  der  faimervas  blayed  oud. 
.fcseeble  says,  dere  vas  der  farmer,  off  course  it 
vas  all  right  rnit  him  to  ride  out  mit  der  sun 
effery  day  uDd  drink  varm  vater  undalvays 
dake  der  rough  part  mit  life.  Veil,  veil,  I 
nefer  could  see  any  reazon  vy  der  farmer 
should  make  tings  ihust  as  hard  for  himself  as 
can  be.  Dere  vas  no  reazon  vy  der  farmer 
should  not  haf  a  shade  off  some  kind  mit  der 
mowing  machine  or  der  vagon,  u  d  if  some¬ 
body  vill  tell  me  off  der  man  dot  can  get  more 
gomfort  out  off  a  blate  of  ize-gn  am  dan  der 
farmeb,  I  vould  like  it.  Some  beeble  says  dot 
ize-gream  vas  not  healdy.  Veil,  I  vas  not  find 
dot  so.  Milk  und  gream  und  corn  tarch  vas 
gontain  blendy  off  health.  Vos  dere  some- 
dink  mit  der  gombination  dot  spoils  dem? 
Der  action  off  fire  vas  make  dem  mit  nize  cake. 
Vos  der  action  off  cold  spoil  dem?  Der  fact 
off  it  vas  dot  ize-gream  vas* *oue  off  der  blea- 
antest,  healdiest  und  most  gomforting  dishes 
dot  der  farmer  can  make,  und  mit  myobinion 
a  goot  ize-gream  freeser  vill  pay  a  goot  brofit 
in  der  course  off  der  summer.  Und  shust  see 
vhat  a  sermon  dot  freeser  vas  breach.  Dere 
vas  dot  gream  backed  avny  mit  der  freeser, 
keeping  der  bleasantness  und  flafor  off  der 
vinter  und  spring  vile  all  arount  it  vas  shust 
so  hot  as  nefer  vas.  It  vas  geep  cool  veil 
effery  ting  elze  vas  oxcited.  Der  man  dot  uzes 
an  ize-gream  freeser  vas  learn  tokeephispraiu 
in  shust  dergondition  off  dot  ize-gream.  He 
vas  geep  cool  vich  vas  der  gondition  off  mind 
dot  vas  vin  der  battles  off  life  und  make  tings 
bleasant  und  happy.”  small  pica. 


TELL.  YOUR  FRIENDS. 


f HE  N.  Y.  WEEKLY  SEN, 

Odo  of  the  most  enterprising  newspapers  in 
the  country,  and  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

BOTH  FOR  THE  REST  OF  THE  YEAR, 
FOR  ONLY 

Sl.OO! 


WANTED, 

A  competent  Woman,  lo  Instruct  two  good  children 
aged  14  and  10.  She  must  be  competent  to  include  a! 
gebra  and  Geometry  among  the  studies.  She  will  bo 
expected  to  do  light  housework  at  times  For  the 
rest,  her  time  will  be  her  own  outside  of  school  hours. 
The  residence  is  In  the  country,  IS  miles  from  New 
York,  in  a  very  retired  situation,  but  with  beautiful 
surroundings.  Address  Uox  3318,  New  York  City. 

PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER, 

For  wrapping  ami  covering  butter.  Better  anil 
Cheaper  than  Muslin.  For  samples  and  price  usk 

Moaeley  A  Stoddard  Ittfg.  Co.,  Poultney,  Vt. 


CELER Y  PLANTS'".’?!.'! 

Any  Tarieties.  samples  free  whole  year  around.  Au- 
drees  EAGLK  CALBRY  GARDENS, 

 Kalamazoo,  .Mich. 


ELMIRA, SEPT.I7  TO  22,1888 
ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  18. 


For  Prize  List  and  New  Features,  Address 
N.  Y.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Veterinary  Department. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PINNSYLVANIA, 
ssisaiorr  lsoo  ho. 

OPENS  OCTOBER  1st,  1888. 

For  Catalogue,  address 

R.  S.  UUIDEKOPER,  Dean. 


Dehorning  Cattle  p^iLok  parS^ 

I.  J.  WICKS,  Colorado  Spring.,  Colo. 


JERSEY  RED,  POLAND-CIIINA, 
the* i «r  White,  Berkshire  k  York. 
»hire  Figs.  Houthdown,  Cot* wold 
nnd  Oxford  Down  Sheep  End  Lambs 
8eoteh  Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  on d 
Faaey  Poultry.  Send  for  CaUlofM 
W.ATL2K  BCRPM  A  COJTkiUJfti 


BAUCfc,  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  aim 

♦  OK  PHOSPHATE  "WJ 

if*  M  ■  I  Send  tor  Brice.  Simple  and  all  information. 
^  ■■  W  BAUttH  «fc  SONS  CO.,  Mtr*.,  Philadelphia. 

3  pCUTC  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  userul  Art! 

*  WEH  I  v  clcs  less  than  Wholesale  Price; .  Acts,  and 

Dealer*  sell  large  quantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  Chleago. 


Silk  and  Satin  Ribbons  FREE » 

I. ADI IdS, TIIIH  IS  FOR  YOU1  llfcl*  * 


gift  for  tho  ladies.  8avo 
much  money  and  securo 
the  host!  Every  lady 
knows  nnd  appreciates, 
the  privilege  of  hav- 
w  remnants  of 
handy  for  tho 
thousand  and  ono 
tasty  and  useful 
purposes  for  \\  hioh 
such  goods  nro 
used,  and  which 
they,  t  h  e  ladies, 
use  to  sui  h  advan  - 
tage.  To  purchase 
what  iswantod  at 
the  usual  prices 
such  goods  aro 
sold  for,  would 
create  n  large  bill 
of  expense,  and 
thereloro  debars  a 
from 
heir 
this 

direH ion.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  there 
were  thousands 
upon IhoUHunds  of 
remnants  of  rib¬ 
bons  among  tho 
largo  importing 
houses  of  A  meiica 
which  they  would 
be  willing  to  dispose  of  in  hulk,  for  a  small  fraction  of  their  cost, 
to  any  one  capable  of  purchasing  largely,  we  instituted  a  search, 
resulting  in  oar  obtaining  the  entire  atoek  of  and 

ftutiu  ISilihou  Iteinnuiit«<if  sev.  in  1  of  the  largest  of 
these  houses,  who  imi>ortcd  tho  finest  goods  These  goods  may 
bedoponded  upon  as  superior  to  anything  to  be  found,  except 
in  the  very  best  stores  of  America.  Yet  they  are  given  away 
free;  nothingliko  it  ever  kuowu.  A  grand  benefit  for  all  tho 
ladies;  beautiful, elegant,  choice  goods  absolutely  free.  Wo 
have  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  direction, and  can 
oflieran  immensely,  varied,  ami  most  complete  assortment  of  rib¬ 
bons,  in  every  coneeivabio  shade  and  width,  nnd  all  of  excellent 
quality,  adapted  for  neck-wear, bonnet  strings, hat  trimmings, 
bows,  scarfs,  dress  trimmings,  silk,  quilt  work, etc.,  etc.  Some 
of  those  remnants  range  three  yard*  and  upwards  in  length. 
Though  remnants,  all  the  patterns  are  new  and  late  styles,  and 
may  bo  depended  on  ns  hcnutifhl,  refined,  fashionable  nnd  ele¬ 
gant.  Howto  getu  box  containing  a.  Complete 
Assortment  of  thetse  elegant  ribbous  Free. 
Th©  rracticul  llouack-ecpcr  and  LadicK’ 
Fireside  (  onipnnion,  publishod  monthly  by  us.  Is  ac¬ 
knowledged,  by  those  competent  to  judge,  to  be  the  best  peri¬ 
odical  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Very  large  and  handsomely  Il¬ 
lustrated;  regular  price  75  cts.  per  year,  send  •£«»  cents  and  wo 
will  send  it  to  you  for  a  trial  year,  and  will  also  send  free  a 
box  of  the  ribbons;  25  subscriptions  and  2  boxes,  cts.;  4: 
subscriptions  nnd  4  boxes,  9  1  •  Ono-cent  postage  stamps  may 
be  sent  for  less  than  $1.  Get  3  friends  to  join  you  thereby  get¬ 
ting  4  subscriptions  and  4  boxes  for  only  #1 ;  can  do  It  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  above  offer  is  based  on  this  fact those  who  read 
the  periodical  referred  to,  for  one  year,  want  it  thereafter,  and 
pay  us  tho  full  pries  for  it;  it  is  in  after  years,  and  not  now, 
that  we  make  money.  Wo  make  this  great  offer  in  order  to 
attmcc  secure  250,000  new  subscribers,  who,  not  now,  but  next 
year,  anil  in  years  thereafter,  shall  reward  us  with  a  profit,  be¬ 
cause  the  majority  of  them  will  wish  to  renew  their  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  will  do  so.  The  money  required  is  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  price  you  would  have  to  pay  at  any  store  foi  a  much 
emallcr  assortment  of  far  inferior  ribbons.  Best  bargain  ever 
known ;  you  will  not  fully  appreciate  it  until  aftor  you  see  all. 
Bafe  delivery  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  to  any  one  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied.  Bettor  cut  this  out,  or  send  at  once,  for  prob¬ 
ably  it  won  t  appear  again.  Address, 

11.  HALLETT  &  CO  ,  PUHLISIIKKS,  PORTLAND,  MAINK. 


Vlfl’SINStUI  tXItKffllitfllun 

**  ^  Sure  Death  to  all  Insects. 


Water  Bugs,  Beaches,  Flies, 

Mosquitoes,  Cabbage  Worms, 

Potato  or  Squash  Bugs,  Aphis,  *M.  yr-ii£^ 
etc.  Harmless  to  plants  vege-  ^.‘'5“ 
tables  or  health.  Invaluable 
In  every  household.  Zinc  Bellows  for  house  use,  con¬ 
servatories,  etc.,  by  mail,  25  cts.  Larger  size,  60  cts.  Exter¬ 
minator,  by  mail,  per  pound,  without  bellows,  50  cts.  Large 
bellows  for  garden  use,  $1.25. 


JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN, 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  other  fruits  is  sent  for  10  cents,  or  10  names  of 
fruit  growers  and  the  name  of  this  paper. 

fntney  &  Woodward,  Brentwood,  N.  Y 


CA  RN  ATI  ON  PIN  KH,  the  new  beautiful  paper 
flower.  Every  bkvinbd  lady  crazy  to  make  them  Full 
printed  direction*  15  cents.  Flower  all  made  and  direc¬ 
tions  50  CJ&NT6  postpaid.  C.  F.  LAD,  Abiugton,  Muss. 


The  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTS  AN  ACTIVE,  RELIABLE, 


IN  EVERY  COUNTY  IN  TIIE  UNITED 
STATES. 


Seivices  paid  for  in  cash  or  in  Premi¬ 
ums  as  desired. 


Write  fur  terms.  Address  the 

RIBAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THH  RURAL  NOW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  typo,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent*. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is: 


Single  oopy,  per  year . . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12*.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.03 ,29J$  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  om 
application. 

_ _ v?i 

Bnt*r*d  at  the  Po*t-offloe  at  New  York  City,  r.  Tf. 
a*  (Mond  olaae  mail  matte*. 
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Hum,  sweet  hum— The  bee  hive. — Pitts¬ 
burg  Chronicle. 

The  blacksmith  is  always  blowing  about 
bis  work. — Philadelphia  News. 

The  diary  of  an  old  maid  is  the  record  of  a 
Miss  spent  life. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

W ith  regard  to  sparking  over  the  front  gate, 
a  good  deal  can  be  said  on  both  sides. — Tex 
as  Siftings. 

An  exchange  asks:  “Does  etiquette  demand 
a  vest  on  a  hot  day?  If  it  does,  it  can  have 
ours.” — Medical  Classics. 

“How’re  you  getting  along?”  remarked 
one  moth  to  another.  ‘  0,1  manage  to  keep 
in  clothing.”  And  he  disappeared  within  a 
fur-lined  overcoat. —  Western  Rural. 

“Mamma,”  inquired  Flossie,  “didn’t  the 
minister  say  that  I  got  my  eyes  from  you?” 
“Yes,  dear.”  “And  you  really  used  to  have 
four  eyes,  mamma?” — Harper's  Young  People. 

Editor’s  young  wife;  “My  dear,  you  must 
pardon  me  for  coming  down  in  a  wrapper 
this  morning.”  Editor:  “Don’t  mention  it, 
my  love.  Some  of  our  most  valuable  ex¬ 
changes  come  to  us  in  wrappers.” — Michigan 
Farmer. 

“Hi,  there,  sir,”  shouted  a  Florida  landlord 
to  a  departing  guest  who  was  rushing  for  the 
train,  “you’ve  dropped  your  pocketbook.” 
“All  right,”  shouted  back  the  guest,  without 
stopping,  “I’ve  no  further  use  for  it.” — New 
York  Sun. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  Adam  Fore- 
paugh,  the  circus  man,  bear  a  most  striking 
resemblance  to  each  other.  They  are  easily 
distinguished,  however,  for  while  Mr.  Fore- 
paugh  has  a  very  good  show,  Mr.  Depew  has 
no  show  whatever. — Chicago  Herald. 

“  Clara,”  said  the  old  man  from  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  “  say  to  that  young  fellow  that  a 
storm  is  coming  up.”  “  All  right,  sir ; 
thanks,”  responded  the  young  fellow  himself. 
“  I  hadn’t  noticed  it.  I  think  I’ll  wait  and 
see  if  it  doesn’t  blow  over.” — Sun. 

Two  men  were  arguing  in  a  pasture  field, 
with  only  a  goat  for  an  audience.  In  reply 
to  a  statement  of  one  the  other  said:  “I 
know;  but — ”  The  goat  took  him  at  his 
word  and  the  argument  was  continued  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence. — Philadelphia  Press. 

Old  Lady:  “Do  you  actually  mean  it,  Mr. 
Sharpley,  that  the  boats  from  New  York  to 
Boston  go  by  Sound?”  Sharpley:  “Positive 
fact,  madam,  no  question  about  it.”  Old  Lady: 
“Goodness  gracious!  what  a  queer  motive 
power!  What  will  they  do  next?”— Michigan 
Farmer. 

A  young  lady  whose  very  best  young  man 
lived  over  the  way  with  his  parents,  took  a 
seat  by  the  window  one  cloudy  morning. 
“Why  do  you  sit  by  the  window  such  a 
chilly  morning?”  asked  her  mother.  “I’m 
waiting  for  the  son  to  come  out,  ma,”  she  re¬ 
plied. — Nebraska  Farmer. 

A  young  lady  from  one  of  the  hill  towns 
went  out  to  row  with  her  cousin  on  the  lake 
the  other  night.  Coming  back  he  asked  her  if 
she  would  like  to  see  how  oarsmen  feather 
their  oars?  She  said  she  would,  awfully ,  but 
she  didn’t  see  where  he  was  going  to  get  the 
feathers. — Burlington  Free  Press. 

Caller:  “I  would  like  to  see  the  master-of 
the  house, please.”  Servant  (to  master) :  “There’s 
a  gmtleman  at  the  dure,  sorr,  as  wud  loike  to 
see  the  masther  of  the  house.”  Master:  “John¬ 
ny,  tell  your  mother  a  gentleman  has  called  to 
see  her.”  Johnny:  “Ma,  there’sa  man  called 
who  wants  to  see  the  boss  of  the  house.”  Ma 
(upstairs):  “Tell him,  please  that  he  will  find 
Bridget  in  the  kitchen.”  Caller  (to  Bridget): 

4  ‘If  there  is  any  one  in  authority  here,  madam, 

I  would  like  to  see  ahem— ahem !— her.  ” 
Bridget:  “Authority?  Johnny,  ye  divil’s 
own  blade,  there’s  a  gintlemau  here  lukin’  for 
yez. — Binghamton  Republican. 


pUSMlIaueW 


■Ma  weaver  organs 

y  — Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  genera 
f  “  make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years 

|  Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 


Weaver  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  Pa. 


MANHATTAN  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION. 

New  Yokk,  June  26, 1888. 

74th  SEMI-ANNUAL  DIVIDEND. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  have  declared  inte¬ 
rest  on  all  sums  not  exceeding  $3.000 remaining  on  de¬ 
posit  during  the  three  or  six  months  ending  on  the 
30th  instant,  at  the  rate  of  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF 
PER  CENT,  per  annum,  payable  on  and  after  the  third 
MONDAY  in  July  next. 

EDWAltD  SCIIELL,  President, 
C.  F.  ALVORD,  Secretary. 


It  was  summer.  And  Long  Branch.  He  came  there. 
We  met. 

He  was  handsome  and  hasty,  and  I  a  coquette. 

He  proposed.  I  refused  him.  I  loved  him.  But  then 
I  thought- don’t  you  see?— he  would  ask  me  again. 
But  he  didn’t. 


•T  5  APPLETDN  51!  BOSTON  MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 
GRAND! •  -5  •  UPRIGHT 


PIANO  FORTES 


^  <}ra(eful1)e;3I9nJ  .  •  50UT)  Construction  - 

Mat(-mxs$  tone  •  -Beautiful  fmishb 
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THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES, 

OLD  ANI)  RELIABLE, 

ARE  STILL  OFFERING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  YOUNG,  SMOOTH,  THRIFTY  STOCK  IN 

AMERICA. 

RUDDED  APPLES,  STANDARD  PE4RS.  DWARF  PEARS  (High  and  Low  Headed), 
PLUMS,  ClIKHH  IKS,  PEACHES,  OU1NCKS,  RUSSIAN  APRICOTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  and  a  lull  line  of 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  etc.  Also  Extra  Sized  STANDARD  PEARS  of  the  Finest  Quality. 

Special  Inducements  to  Buyers  in  large  quantities.  Trade  List  out  August  1st. 

SMITHS,  POUEI  L  &  LAMK,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

The  Great  Butter  Herd! 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAlSr  CATTLE, 

CLYDESDALE,  PFRCHER0N,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLET0NHN 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

The  Lakeside  Herd  of  Hoi  stein-Friesians  stands  m?i- 
rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  interested 
are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi¬ 
grees  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 
truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 
elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletonian 
iso  Cows  in  Advanced  Registry  Stallions,  of  the  best  trottiug  strains.  Registered  Berkshire  and 
Cheshire  Swine.  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  always  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-  - - - - 

CANTON  IRON  ROOFING  CO., 

CANTON,  OH  ID- 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 
STEEL  ROOFING. 

Made  of  genuine  Sheet  Steel  and  Calnmined  Steel.  Also 
CORRUGATED  IRON  Roofing  and  Siding.  Beaded  Iron  Celling  and 
Siding,  Crimped  Edge  Roofing  and  Siding,  Boof  Paint,  Roofer's  Paper,  etc. 
Send^for  Catalogue,  Price  List,  and  Samples.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OYER’S  US  house-power 


R  . . . . 

UhuLETEL’  ead.  double  geared. 

LargtitT'  Wheel*  and  No  Cros*  Rod*. 
UNION  THREf  ER 
FARM  MILLS’  >EED 
CIRCUL  SAW 

W.LBOYEI UyiRO. 

- m1 - 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS! 

“BIG  INJON”  3-WHEEL  SULKY  PLOW! 


Practical,  Simple,  Light,  Strong. 


The  only  3-Wheel  Sulky  Plow  made 
that  turns  a  square  corner  while  plow  is 
in  the  ground.  Lifts  out  of  the  ground 
without  disturbing  the  furrow.  Also, 
full  line  of  CHILLED  STEEL  AND  COMBINA¬ 
TION  WALKING  PLOWS.  Circulars  and 
prices  on  application. 


i 


GALE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


ALBION.  MICHIGAN, 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum.Impor 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
H  orses,  Island  H  omeStock 
Farm.  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, weguaran- 
tee  our  s  tock.make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  a  - 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  <fc  Fnrunm, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
■Perclieron  Horses. 

French  Conch  Horace. 


Mv  CUTTER. 

ForEnsilageand  Dry  Forage. 

Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  .Great 
saving  of  power  and 
increase  of  capacity. 

_  Made  only  by 

- -  ltus^-ames  PLOW  CO., 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue,  Boston  and  Hew  York. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  In  earth  or 
r°ck20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  $25 
to  $40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Send  4  cents  In 
Stamps  forillustrated  Catalogue  H.  Addrkss, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  New  York. 


brain  Timers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  overa  large  num¬ 
ber  competing. Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNS  VILLE  AGR’L  WORKS. 

St.  J  ohnevillc,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


WHIIMAN’Smf&uire 

PLUH6EB  PERPETUAL 

j^Gnaranteed  *  u  per  lor 

toany  Lever  Press  now 
— ...  ---  made*for  Hay,  Straw  and 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
&r^^1Lil^iothers-  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free, 
WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO..  St.  Lonis,  Ma 


We  also  make  the  best  Steam 
America. 


Power  Press  In 


VICT0Rf<7m 


The  GREATEST  INVENTION  of  the  Age 

Leaves ■ 
in  every 

FRUIT,  BERRY 
andVEGETABLE 

the  natural  color 
and  taste. 


WILL  DO 
lOHOURS 
WORK  IN 

40  Minutes 


Price,  $6  to  $10.  —  AGENTS  WANTED. 

A  fortune  in  every  territory.  Don’t  wail.  Let  us 
register  your  county  at  once.  We  send  perfect 
working  models  and  outfit  for  $2.  $1500  to 
$3500  can  be  made  in  each  county  this  season. 

The  Victor  Steam  Evaporator  Co.  Cincinnati, O. 


BUY  AN 

ENGINE 

OR 

BOILER 


Until  you  have  seen  our  circulars.  Engines  COM¬ 
PLETE  from  5  to  110  Horse  Power,  at  prices  below 
those  of  other  reputable  makers.  BOILERS  of  every 
style.  Automatic  Engines  for  Electric  Lights,  Cen¬ 
trifugal  Pumping  Machinery  for  Drainage  or  Irriga¬ 
tion.  Established  22  YEARS.  Perfect  satisfaction 
guamn’eed.  1,400  in  use. 

Send  for  Circular  R,  and  address 


MORRIS  .MACHINE  WORKS, 

Box  It,  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


CIlOlkAUC 

AND  pen 


UHIU  . 

CUTTERSjfivvsej 


Wore  (P  ■  -• . 
substantial  11 
Easier  to  oper- 1  r 
ate  and  less 
liable  to  acci¬ 
dent  than  any 
other  cutters. 


Our  treatise  on  Ensilage  and  Catalogue  sent  Free 
SILVER  <fc  DE  WING  MEG.  CO.,  Salem.  O.’ 
BENTON’  &  HUBBELL.  55  N.  Clinton  St.  Chicago,  Western  Agti. 


me  elision 
keeping  the  i 
that  suits 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  NEW S 
TO  LADIES- 

’“^TatestTmS'ucementi^ver  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 

„„  _ _ Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 

r  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  283.  31  and  33  Veaey  St.,  New  York. 
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[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.) 


THE  FIRST  ROSA  RUGOSA  HYBRIDS. 


In  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
there  is  no  printed  account  of  any  hybrids 
•with  Rosa  rugosa  having  been  produced  prior 
to  the  Rural’s  hybrids  effected  in  the  summer 
of  1886.  The  accompanying  illustration  Fig. 
251,  shows  a  flower,  two  buds  and  a  spray  of 
the  foliage  of  the  first  of  these  plants  to  bloom, 
reduced  in  size  one  third.  The  same  plant 
bloomed  last  fall  as  our 
readers  were  then  in¬ 
formed,  but  not  until 
after  three  light  frosts 
had  occurred,  so  that 
the  flowers  were  im¬ 
perfect.  Our  present 
illustration,  being  a 
direct  reproduction 
from  a  photograph 
shows  the  specimen 
(pinned  to  a  board)  ab¬ 
solutely  true  to  nature. 

We  regret  that  the  flow¬ 
er  suffered  some-what 
in  the  passage,  from 
the  Rural  Grounds 
to  the  Photo  Engraving 
Company  being  ready 
to  fall  to  pieces  when 
the  photograph  was 
taken. 

The  foliage  of  this 
plant  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
quite  distinct  from 
either  of  its  parents, 
its  mother  being  Rosa 
rugosa  and  the  father 
Harrison’s  Yellow.  The 
leaflets  of  the  first  are 
wider,  less  pointed  and 
thicker;  those  of  the 
second  are  very  small. 

The  buds  of  this  hybrid 
are  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  those  of  R. 
rugosa,  though  borne 
in  clusters  of  three  or 
four  as  in  that  species. 

The  open  flower  bears 
30  to  35  petals  of  a 
color  resembling, 
though  distinct  from, 

Gen.  Jacq.  Id  this 
case  therefore  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  mixing  colors,  a 
light  pink  and  a  yellow 
make  a  crimson-cherry . 

The  plant  is  wonder¬ 
fully  vigorous  and 
abundantly  clothed 
with  its  beautiful  foli¬ 
age.  It  was  the  firs 
rose  in  our  collection 
to  bloom  this  spring 
and  it  has  bloomed  constantly  ever  since. 
Doubtless,  like  its  mother,  it  willblocm  during 
the  entire  season  until  frost,  and  prove  in  fact 
a  perpetual  bloomer.  Its  fragrance  is  decided¬ 
ly  that  of  a  sweetbrier.  A  second  plant  of 
these  hybrids  is  now  in  bud. 

Of  the  60  hybrids  between  Rosa  rugosa  (seed 
bearer)  and  many  Hybrid  Remontants  and 
several  Teas  produced  last  year,  but  one  has 
died.  We  may  reasonably  look  for  some  in¬ 
teresting  developments  from  this  entirely  new 
race  of  roses. 

A  still  later  development  in  the  flower  of  the 
above  rose  is  that  the  flowers  when  Dearly 
open  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
large  doubl6  carnations.  The  odor  is  of  the 
most  delicate,  exquisite  fragrance. 


CULTIVATION  IS  MONEY. 


T.  B,  TERRY. 

An  answer  to  Brother  llice  regarding  pota¬ 
to  culture ■  reconciling  an  apparent  dif¬ 
ference  in  practice;  cultivation  after 
instead  of  before  planting ;  shallow  after 
cultivation  “ will  pay  every  time";  need 
oj  reiterating  the  same  truths;  “  cents- 
wise,  dollar s-foolish" ;  few  farmers  prac¬ 
tice  ivhat  they  know. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Rice  (page  387)  is  in  trouble  be¬ 


cause  potato-growers  do  not  agree,  some  ad¬ 
vising  growing  potatoes  one  way  and 
others  directly  the  opposite.  He  quotes  the 
writer  of  this  as  advising  very  thorough  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  soil  before  planting,  while  Mr. 
Woodward  thought  it  best  to  do  most  of  the 
fining  and  working  after  the  potatoes  were 
up. 

I  hasten  to  set  our  friend's  mind  at  rest  as 
far  as  possible,  by  saying  that  my  practice 
for  some  years  has  been  about  the  same  as 
Mr.  Woodward’s.  I  gradually  left  off  doing 
so  much  work  on  the  land  before  planting,  as 
I  did  do  j'ears  ago,  and  did  more  of  it  after 
planting.  I  am  careful  not  to  plow  until  the 
soil  is  dry  enough  to  crumble  nicely.  TheD  I 
see  to  it  that  the  furrow-slice  is  narrow 


enough  to  allow  all  the  soil  to  be  turned  over 
and  pulverized.  Next  one  harrowing  with  a 
Thomas  harrow  is  given.  I  put  a  heavy  plank 
across  the  three  sections  and  get  on  to  it,  and 
use  four  horses  to  draw  it.  This  is  done  each 
day,  or  half  day,  while  plowing,  if  the 
weather  is  dry.  Tho  teeth  go  nearly  through 
the  soil,  and  do  a  large  amount  of  pulveriz¬ 
ing.  Then  I  use  a  roller  and  call  the  ground 
ready  for  planting. 

A  heavy  clover  sod  is  put  in  very  good  shape 
with  this  little  work,  if  the  harrowing  is  done 
before  the  freshly  turned  soil  dries  out  much. 
The  seed  having  been  put  down  at  least  four 


inches  deep,  I  can  make  the  surface  as  fine 
as  desirable,  after  planting  when  there  is 
more  time,  and  kill  the  sprouting  weeds  at  the 
same  time.  About  three  harrowings  and  one 
cultivation  are  usually  given  before  the  plants 
are  up  so  that  the  rows  can  be  seen  and  the 
ordinary  cultivation  begin.  I  use  the  Aspin- 
wall  planter  which  leaves  a  little  ridge  over 
the  rows,  so  that  one  can  cultivate  as  well  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  up  as  after— indeed  better, 
as  he  can  let  the  cultivator  run  deeply  and 
even  carelessly  as  there  are  so  few  plants  to  be 
covered.  Then  is  the  time  to  thoroughly  tear 
up  the  ground  that  has  been  packed  by  the 
horses  passing  over  the  field  while  harrowing, 
planting,  etc.  , 

Mr.  Rice  is  not  wrong  in  thinking  that 


thorough  working  of  the  soil  helps  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  profitable  c.  op.  He  is  just  right;  but 
if  he  will  try  it,  I  think  he  will  find  that  to  a 
certain  extent,  this  thorough  preparation  can 
be  made  after  planting,  when  there  is  less  hur¬ 
ry— on  my  farm  at  least — and  when  two  birds 
can  be  killed  with  one  stone.  . 

As  to  frequent  and  thorough  cultivation 
(shallow,  of  course)  during  a  drought,  Mr. 
Rice  should  be  governed  by  his  own  very  pro¬ 
fitable  experience  in  1881.  I  believe  he  will 
find  it  will  pay  him  every  time,  just  a3  it  did 
then.  The  writer  made  so  much  money  that 
same  year  from  a  dozen  acres  of  potatoes  as 
almost  to  turn  his  head. 
Probably  his  best 
frieads  hardly  believ¬ 
ed  his  stories.  But  he 
had  the  money  all  the 
same.  Last  year  again 
constant  and  thorough 
tillage  in  the  potato 
field  brought  in  a  large 
amount  of  money. 
Why  ?  Because  every 
one  did  not  and  never 
will  attend  to  his  bus¬ 
iness  according  to  the 
best  light  of  the  times. 
The  few  who  do  will 
never  be  heard  com¬ 
plaining  that  farming 
does  not  pay.  Ten  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre  expended 
in  extra  and  timely  and 
proper  tillage,  in  such 
years  as  last  aud  1881, 
will  make  just  the  dif_ 
fereuce  between  a  loss 
and  100  per  cent,  profit 
on  thousands  of  farms. 

I  sometimes  think  I 
will  never  say  anything 
more  on  this  subject; 
that  it  has  been  worn 
out;buta  week  ago  wife 
and  I  took  a  30  mile 
drive,  several  days 
after  a  rain,  and  not 
one  cultivated  field  in 
eight  that  we  saw  along 
the  road  had  been 
touched.  The  surface 
was  all  dry  and  hard. 
So  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  need  for  more 
preaching  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Not  one  of  these 
farmers  would  go 
by  a  cent  lying  in 
the  road  without  tak¬ 
ing  the  trouble  to 
pick  it  up;  yes,  they 
would  get  down  off  of  a 
high  wagon  to  get  it; 
but  they  will  let  tens 
of  dollars  go  to  waste 
or  escape  them,  that 
they  might  have  had  just  as  well  as  not 
if  they  bad  cultivated  on  time  and  pro¬ 
perly.  After  all,  the  great  thing  we  need  to 
learn  is  to  do  as  well  as  we  know  how. 
There  are  few  farmers  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  thorough  and  timely  cultivation 
will  pay  largely;  but  many  of  them  do  not 
make  use  of  their  knowledge.  Sometimes 
they  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  It 
would  pay  them,  at  least  it  did  me,  to  throw 
aside  some  and  attempt  to  do  only  as  much 
as  could  be  done  thoroughly  well. 

No,  no,  Mr.  Rice,  do  not  try  to  study  up  any 
way  by  which  “after  cultivation  can  be  avoid¬ 
ed.”  Use  as  much  fertilizer  as  Mr.  Minch 
does,  if  it  pays;  but  keep  up  the  tillage  also. 
Manure  alone  will  do  wonders;  but  manure 
and  tillage  can  be  managed  so  as  to  pay  better. 
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NIGHT-SOIL. 


Fertilizing  value  of  human  excrement  or 
night-soil ;  its  manurial  constituents',  the 
richest  of  all  animal  excrements ;  why  not 
used  more  extensively,  difficulties  in  hand¬ 
ling ;  how  it  is  commonly  removed ;  a  “semi- 
civilized  way”  of  doing  it;  “ thcbestway ;” 
all  methods  unpleasant ;  its  use  in  various 
countries;  composting  it  before  applying-, 
the  earth-closet  and  how  to  manage  it; 
crops  most  benefited  by  night-soil. 

Prof.  Storer  quotes  the  following  table 
from  Heiden  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
human  excrements.  These  results  are  based 
on  many  analyses  and  refer  to  the  average  in¬ 
habitant  of  a  city.  The  amounts  given  are 
the  pounds  produced  during  one  year. 

Solids.  Liquids.  Total. 


Excrement .  107  9B4  1,071 

Dry  Matter .  24  4  51.4  75.8 

Organic  Matter .  21.8  40-2  02. 

Nitrogen .  17  9.7  1'.4 

Ashes .  3.9  11.  14.9 

Phosphoric  Acid .. .  1.1  1.5  2.0 

Potash .  0.5  19  2.4 


Figuring  the  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  at  the  prices  estimated  in 
chemical  fertilizers,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
yearly  excrement  of  a  single  person  will  aver¬ 
age  about  $2.25  in  value  when  used  directly. 
When  used  to  form  a  compost  with  muck, 
sods,  or  other  refuse  its  value  will  be  consid¬ 
erably  increased.  Take  a  city  like  New  York, 
with  a  million  or  more  inhabitants,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  excrement  for  a  year  reaches 
an  astounding  figure.  This  wealth  of  manure 
cannot  be  utilized  for  the  reason  that  with  the 
modern  system  of  sanitation  so  much  water  is 
used  that  to  utilize  10  cents’  worth  of  manure 
a  barrel  of  water  must  be  transported  or  eva¬ 
porated. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  130,000,000  of 
people  in  this  country  living  outside  of  cities 
where  a  system  of  sewerage  is  used  to  remove 
the  excrement.  We  have  then  over  $60,000,000 
worth  of  available  fertilizer  from  this  source. 
Is  it  utilized?  Let  the  resident  of  any  town 
from  300  to  1,200  population  answer.  We 
should  say  that  in  not  one  town  in  10  is  any 
systematic  effort  made  to  utilize  this  material. 
We  know  of  several  thrifty  farmers  who  have 
brought  poor  farms  to  a  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation  by  a  liberal  use  of  night-soil  collected 
in  the  neighboring  village.  In  every  case, 
however,  they  and  their  families  have  been 
almost  completely  ostracized  from  the  village 
society.  In  most  of  the  smaller  towns,  as  fast 
as  one  vault  is  filled  another  is  dug,  the  earth 
for  the  new  one  being  thrown  into  the  old. 
The  mass  of  disgustingly  offensive  material 
remains  in  the  soil,  a  constant  and  deathly 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  community. 

The  English-speaking  races  have  always 
regarded  the  handling  or  manipulation  of 
night-soil  with  abhorrence.  Most  American 
laborers  consider  it  little  short  of  a  disgrace 
to  be  called  upon  to  clean  out  a  privy  or  ap¬ 
ply  the  contents  of  the  vault  to  the  land. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  why  this  fertilizer  is 
not  more  generally  utilized,  and  this  objection 
could  be  almost  entirely  removed  if  proper 
steps  were  taken  to  render  the  handling  of 
night-soil  unobjectionable.  The  earth-closet 
offers  the  best  means  to  this  end.  It  is  a  fact, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  proved  to  our  complete 
satisfaction,  that  a  liberal  supply  of  some  dry 
absorbent  will  surely  remove  the  objection¬ 
able  features  of  moisture  and  odor  and  make 
the  night  soil  easier  and  pleasanter  to  handle 
than  horse  manure. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  article  will  be  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  those  farmers  who  have  ever  contem¬ 
plated  the  removal  of  night-soil  from  a  near¬ 
by  village.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  profit  of  such  an  enterprise  if  it  be  rightly 
conducted. 


UTILIZATION  OF  NIGHT  SOIL. 

There  has  always  existed  a  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  the  English  and  Americans 
against  the  emptying  of  the  family  vault,  and 
the  use  of  its  contents  for  manurial  purposes. 
This  is  chiefly  due  to  two  causes:  first,  the 
disagreeable  odor,  and,  second,  the  belief  that 
it  will  taint  the  growing  crop.  There  is  some 
justice  in  the  first,  but  as  to  the  second,  Na¬ 
ture’s  laboratory  is  too  complete  to  cause  any 
anxiety  on  that  account.  By  the  most  of  us, 
human  excrement  or  night  soil  is  considered 
a  nuisance,  to  be  abated  as  best  it  may ;  and 
as  a  nation  advances  in  civilization  this  re¬ 
pugnance  increases,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  but  little  use  is  made  of  this  material. 
China  and  Japan  furnish  the  best  instances  of 
its  use.  These  countries  have  each  sustained 
a  dense  population  for  over  4,000  years  with¬ 
out  any  lessening  of  the  fertility  of  their  soil. 
As  their  farms  are  too  small  to  warrant  the 
use  or  keeping  of  animals,  and  the  use  of  arti¬ 
ficial  manures  is  almost  unknown  there,  al¬ 


most  the  only  means  they  have  of  enriching 
their  land  is  the  manure  from  the  food  they 
themselves  consume.  Their  method  of  using 
it  is  to  mix  the  solid  portion  of  the  excrement 
and  apply  it  in  the  liquid  form.  France, 
Spain,  and  Belgium  are  the  only  European 
countries  that  have  made  extensive  use  of 
night-soil 

“But  what  are  the  special  reasons  why  night- 
soil  should  be  used  ?  ”  is  a  question  frequently 
asked,  and  which  I  would  answer  as  follows  : 
The  soil  contains  a  certain  amount  of  plant- 
food.  By  constant  cropping,  this  is  gradually 
lessened,  and  if  nothing  were  returned  to  the 
soil,  it  would  soon  become  exhausted.  It  is 
the  custom  of  most  farmers  to  return  to  the 
land  only  that  manure  which  comes  from  the 
coarse  fodders;  so  there  is  a  constant  loss  in 
the  grains,  fruits,  milk,  butter,  etc.  which 
are  sold  from  the  farm.  The  result  is  that 
where  we  formerly  got  40  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre,  in  favorable  seasons,  we  now  get  20. 
For  this  decrease  there  is  no  excuse  but  our 
negligence.  Restore  to  the  soil  as  much  as 
we  take  away,  and  our  farms  will  retain 
their  virgin  fertility,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
utilizing  our  night-soil.  In  large  cities  the 
practice  is  to  hurry  this  off  into  the  sea.  We 
may  not  appreciate  this  waste  for  a  time, 
but  sooner  or  later  small  returns  will  be  our 
punishment.  The  question  of  health  must 
take  precedence  of  that  of  economy.  As  the 
accumulation  of  night-soil  in  cities  would 
be  a  fruitful  soui’ce  of  disease  there  seems 
as  yet  no  help  for  this  waste,  but  in  the 
smaller  towns  where  there  are  no  sys¬ 
tems  of  sewerage,  there  are  no  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be  utilized.  But  on  ac¬ 
count  of  health,  more  care  needs  to  be  exer¬ 
cised.  No  method  for  the  preservation  of 
night  soil  is  at  once  so  cheap  and  efficient  as 
the  earth-closet.  The  principle  of  this  is  to 
make  use  of  some  absorbent,  such  as  ashes, 
plaster,  muck,  or  common  garden  soil,  the  last 
two  being  by  far  the  best.  Each  time  the 
vault  is  used  a  pint  of  this  earth  is  thrown  in, 
which  will  absorb  and  retain  the  gases,  so  that 
no  bad  odor  is  perceptible.  When  the  vault  is 
full,  the  contents  may  be  removed,  dried,  and 
used  in  the  same  manner  four  or  five  times, 
each  time  becoming  more  and  more  saturated 
with  valuable  fertilizing  matter.  Thus  hand¬ 
led,  there  are  no  disagreeable  consequences. 
Farmers,  and  especially  gardeners,  can  make 
for  themselves  a  profitable  business  by  haul¬ 
ing  this  to  their  farms  or  gardens  and  using  it. 
Before  applying  to  the  soil  it  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  composted  with  muck,  garden-soil,  or 
other  manures,  for  by  so  doing  it  will  cover 
much  more  surface,  and  be  much  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  when  used  m  the  concentrated 
form.  The  value  of  a  manure  depends  upon 
the  food  of  the  animal.  As  man  consumes  the 
richest  food  it  follows  that  night  -soil  is  the 
richest  of  manures.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  one  ton  of  night-soil  is  equal  to  13  tons  of 
horse  manure  or  six  tons  of  cow  dung.  It  is 
rich  in  ammonia,  sulphates,  -  and  phosphates, 
which  three  classes  of  substances  are  among 
the  most  necessary  for  plant  growth  and  the 
most  difficult  to  supply.  Whether  or  not  it 
will  pay  to  spend  as  much  time  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  spend  in  hauling  and  composting, 
each  can  best  determine  for  himself,  as  it  de¬ 
pends  much  on  circumstances,  nearness  to 
town,  care  used  in  the  use  of  the  absorbents 
and  in  composting.  But  where  the  work  is 
carried  on  expeditiously  and  intelligently,  I 
am  certain  there  is  no  better  or  cheaper  source 
of  fertility  than  night-soil.  a.  e.  hart. 

Ingham  Co..  Mich. 


THE  USE  OF  NIGHT-SOIL. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

The  difficulty  in  handling  and  using  night- 
soil  consists  in  a  natural  repugance  which  ex¬ 
ists  in  regard  to  it  in  its  importable  character 
and  in  the  necessity  of  some  method  of  pre¬ 
paration  to  make  its  application  to  the  laud 
easy  and  effective.  Although  I  have  made 
this  a  subject  of  study  for  some  years 
and  have  made  use  of  this  useful  fertili¬ 
zer  to  some  extent,  I  know  of  no  systematic 
method  of  collecting  it  for  use  on  farms.  In 
European  countries  the  greatest  economy  is 
exercised  in  gathering  and  making  use  of  it, 
but  so  far  as  I  know,  the  methods  in  vogue  30 
years  ago, when  I  became  acquainted  with  them 
on  an  extended  visit,  may  still  be  practiced. 
Where  a  system  of  drainage  prevails,  this  val¬ 
uable  waste  material  is  all  washed  into  the 
rivers  and  lost,  excepting  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  it  is  utilized  for  the  fertilization  of 
what  are  known  as  “sewage  farms.”  Where 
towns  are  not  thus  drained  the  night-soil  ;so 
called  from  the  long- continued  habit  of  re¬ 
moving  it  in  the  night)  is  carried  away  in  var¬ 
ious  ways,  some  rough  and  ready  and  some 
quite  effective.  In  some  of  the  smaller  towns 
of  France  and  Germany  the  soil  is  collected 
in  large  casks  mounted  on  wheels  and  the  do¬ 
mestic  receptacles  in  which  it  is  gathered  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  are  merely  emptied  into  the  casks 


which  give  out  and  leave  behind  them  &  co 
pious,  most  disagreeable  effluvium  which  ling¬ 
ers  about  the  streets  long  after  the  public  are 
moving  about  in  the  morniDg.  The  soil  is 
carried  away  to  farms  where  it  is  mixed  with 
loose  earth,  ccal  ashes  and  other  absorbent 
matters  and  used  a  -  manure. 

This  method  was  also  used  in  Scotland,  and 
I  have  seen  it  in  use  in  parts  of  the  capital 
city,  Edinburg.  The  English  method  was 
and  is  different.  The  cess-pools  in  the  towns 
and  parts  of  the  cities  not  yet  supplied  with 
drains,  are  provided  with  doors  opening  in  the 
back  alleys,  and  the  soil  is  dipped  up  with 
long  handled  scoops  and  mixed  with  coal  ashes 
or  earth  brought  in  the  farmers’  carts  or  pro¬ 
cured  at  the  ash  heaps  in  the  rear  of  the 
houses.  Farmers  living  near  the  towns  make 
a  business  of  collecting  the  soil,  and  emptying 
the  cess-pools  and  remove  the  contents  for 
whatever  remuneration  they  can  get,  or  free 
of  cost  when  they  cannot  get  pay  for  the  ser. 
vice.  The  soil  is  r«  moved  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  The  earth  or  ashes  are  arranged  on  the 
ground  in  the  shape  of  a  dam  around  a  suffi¬ 
cient  basin  and  the  soil  is  emptied  into  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  thus  made  and  mixed  with  the  ab¬ 
sorbent  matter.  This  is  loaded  into  deep  carts 
or  w’agons  furnished  with  side  boards,  straw 
being  used  to  hold  it  together  much  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  ground  apple-pulp  is 
kept  together  in  the  cider-press.  It  is  thus 
easily  carried  several  miles  into  the  country  to 
the  farms,  where  it  is  used  for  such  crops  as 
onions,  cabbages  and  market  vegetables,  and 
is  thus  returned  to  the  towns  with  interest. 
Onions,  especially,  grow  luxuriantly  when 
thus  manured,  and  I  have  seen  the  land  al¬ 
most  completely  covered  with  the  enormous 
crops  produced  in  this  way. 

These  ways  of  collecting  the  soil  are  by  no 
means  pleasant,  nor  in  fact  ai  e  any  other  ways 
that  I  have  seen,  and  even  the  “odorless”  sys¬ 
tem  used  in  some  of  our  American  towns  is 
not  by  any  means  free  from  disagreeable  odor. 
But  it  is  no  wrorse  than  that  of  ordinary  man¬ 
ure,  and  any  farmer  who  can  handle  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  rich  manure  heap  in  his  yard  need 
not  scruple  to  use  night-soil,  and  he  will  not 
as  soon  as  he  has  got  rid  of  the  instinctive  dis¬ 
like  to  it. 

The  odorless  method  of  gathering  night-soil  is 
more  convenient.  It  consists  of  a  large  cask 
or  tank  and  a  pipe  about  six  inches  in  diameter 
attached  to  a  force  pump.  The  semi-liquid 
contents  of  the  cess- pool  are  thus  drawn  up  in¬ 
to  the  receptacle  and  carried  away  where  the 
stuff  will  do  the  most  good.  It  is  in  excellent 
condition  for  making  compost,  by  the  addition 
to  it  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry  swamp 
muck,  earth,  chaff,  dry  waste  tan-bark,  coal 
ashes,  or  any  other  absorbent  waste  matter 
which  contains  more  or  less  fertilizing  sub¬ 
stances. 

When,  some  years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  gathering  the  offal  of  a  considerable  coun¬ 
try  town  to  which  my  farm  was  adjacent,  I- 
made  about  300  tons  of  the  best  kind  of  man¬ 
ure  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  a  dollar  per  ton, 
including  all  expenses  and  charges  for  use  of 
teams.  The  streets  were  scraped  and  a  large 
quantity  of  all  sorts  of  waste  matter — leaves, 
manure,  guttej'-mud,  garbage,  etc — was 
gathered  and  mixed  with  the  night-soil  so  that 
it  was  handled  in  an  inoffensive  and  easy  way. 
The  odor  was  neutralized  by  means  of  gypsum 
(plaster)  liberally  scattered  over  the  heaps  as 
they  were  made,  and  the  large  quantity  of 
earth  from  the  streets  also  helped  to  the  same 
end.  I  estimated  the  value  of  the  crops  raised 
by  means  of  this  compost  as  quite  equal  to 
$3,000  a  year.  The  cess-pools  were  emptied 
by  means  of  large  buckets  raised  by  a  rope 
and  pulley.  The  buckets  were  filled  by  a  man 
using  a  long-handled  scoop,  and  quite  often  the 
house  over  the  cess-pool  was  moved  over  a  new 
one,  and  the  old  one  was  then  emptied  and 
filled  in  with  the  clean  earth,  from  the  one 
newly  dug. 

But  this  is  a  semi-civilized  way  only  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  valuable  waste.  The  best  way 
is  to  make  the  dry  earth- closet  imperative. 
The  agricultural  press  has  made  several  most 
valuable  reforms,  and  it  can  enforce  this  if  it 
will  make  the  attempt,  if  it  will  only  keep  on 
pegging  away  at  it.  It  would  pay  an  enter¬ 
prising  farmer  to  supply  these  closets, 
simply  made,  and  the  dry  earth  required 
at  weekly  intervals,  and  to  remove  the 
contents  of  the  boxes  for  the  value  of  the 
manure.  I  have  found  that  a  family  of  thiee 
persons  will  accumulate  about  one  ton  of 
earth  closet  refuse  in  a  year,  and  I  estimate 
this  to  be  worth  $10  for  use.  I  don’t  care 
about  the  estimated  value  from  analysis;  I 
think  a  farmer  who  has  paid  $3  for  a  ton  of 
city  manure  in  which  he  gets  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  rubbish  can  make  $10  out  of  a  ton  of 
the  soil  from  an  earth-closet,  with  less  labor 
by  far  than  by  handling  three  tons  of  city 
stable  manure. 

The  crops  for  which  this  domestic  fertilizer 
is  most  useful  are  those  of  a  very  succulent 
kind,  such  as  cabbages,  beets,  musk-melons 


(this  crop  is  especially  improved  by  it),  onions, 
potatoes  and  grass.  It  is  the  best  of  all  for  a 
lawn,  because  of  its  fineness  and  solubility  as 
well  as  for  its  fertilizing  effect.  It  is  easily 
applied  as  a  top-dressiDg,  or  harrowed  in 
after  the  land  is  plowed.  I  have  used  20  large 
wagon  loads  per  acre  on  wheat,  and  I  have 
taken  off  37  bushels  per  acre.  The  best  ef¬ 
fects  yet  were  upon  a  10-acre  field  of  clover 
and  Timothy,  which  gave  25  tons  of  hay  the 
first  cutting,  and  yielded  for  the  second  crop 
more  than  half  as  much  more  of  the  finest 
kind  of  clover  hay  and  pasture  after 
wards.  Farmers  who  live  near  villages  or 
towns,  or  in  thickly  populated  localities, 
should  by  no  means  neglect  this  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  available  supply  of  manure. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  MOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 


Blood  will  Tell.  Mr.  N.  S.  Howell 
says,  on  page  411,  “  I  have  not  known  a  good 
cow  to  be  raised  from  a  poor  mother.” 
True; but  a  good  father  helps,  too.  Secretary 
Sessions,  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  says,  “  the  bull  is  half  of  the  herd;” 
and  he  goes  on  to  prove  the  proposition  by 
arithmetic  and  genealogy.  Still  again,  as  men 
had  to  begin  all  improvement  at  first  from  the 
bottom,  having  no  other  choice  than  to  select 
the  best  among  “scrub-stock  to  start  with,’ 
we  were  obliged  to  begin  with  comparatively 
poor  parents,  on  both  sides. 

Blood  is  not  All.  No,  nor  half.  Selec¬ 
tion  and  nutrition  and  good  surroundings  are 
the  bigger  part.  How  soon  all  we  have 
gained  will  disappear  without  them!  I  know 
much  unblooded  stock,  bred  on  good  farms 
for  a  long  generation,  that  is  more  profitable 
than  any  unselected  thoroughbred  herd  is 
likely  to  be. 

No  More  Importations  Required.  Hav¬ 
ing  got,  as  we  suppose,  the  pick  of  Europe  in 
our  live-stock,  good  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  breeding,  and  perseverance  in  apply¬ 
ing  it,  are  far  more  important  than  further 
purchases  abroad.  Though  the  fine  stock  of 
any  locality  is  partly  (and  indeed  greatly)  the 
product  of  wise  breeding,  it  is  fundamentally 
based  upon  environment ;  i,  e.  surroundings 
of  all  sorts.  The  undesigned  and  the  uncon¬ 
trolled,  as  much  as  the  purposed,  have  taken 
part  in  the  formation  of  every  breed  of  farm 
stock.  The  Teeswater  cattle  were  the  essen¬ 
tial  basis  and  largely  enter  into  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Short-horn.  Devonshire 
cattle  of  old  had  in  them  much  that  is  still 
prominent  in  the  make-up  of  the  Improved 
Devons.  So  with  Norman  horses,  represented 
in  the  “  Perelieron;”  Dutch  cattle  in  the  fal¬ 
sely  and  absurdly  named  “  Holstein  :  ”  and 
so,  all  along  the  list,  it  is  the  same. 

Change  Must  Produce  Change.  It  is 
vain  to  suppose  that  we  can  transport  to  and 
maintain  on  this  continent  any  breed  of  farm 
animals  long  unchanged  by  their  changed  en¬ 
vironment.  The  Short-horn  of  the  West  will 
not  continue  closely  to  resemble  the  Short¬ 
horn  of  the  East;  neither  will  the  Jerseys  of 
the  South  maintain  the  same  characteristics 
as  those  of  the  North.  The  Merino  of  Vermont 
and  the  Merino  of  Texas  will  draw  continually 
apart  and  close  resemblance  can  be  preserved 
only  by  constant  importations. 

These  Facts  are  Fundamental.  Yes: 
and  any  breeder  who  works  without  under¬ 
standing  them,  and  their  practical  relation¬ 
ships,  must  and  will  fail  of  high  success. 
Right  in  here  comes,  too,  the  question  of  a 
“scale  of  points,”  upon  which  so  much  reliance 
is  placed  in  judging  the  value  of  thorough¬ 
breds.  If  it  is  true  that  environment  is,  in  the 
long  run,  the  most  influential  element,  then 
“breeds,”  as  we  now  understand  the  word, 
must  break  up  and  diverge  under  the  vast 
differences  of  environment  on  this  continent. 
If  this  takes  place,  a  hard-and-fast  scale  of 
points,  embracing  many  particulars,  is  impos¬ 
sible  of  maintenance. 

Practical  Points  Only.  We  shall  all 
concede  that  for  beef  the  butcher’s  points,  in 
all  their  essentials,  must  continue  to  be  de¬ 
manded  for  beef  cattle.  The  same  is  true  for 
dairy  points  in  dairy  breeds,  mutton  points 
and  wool  points  in  mutton  and  wool  sheep, 
and  so  all  through.  The  more  points  you 
make,  the  more  you  multiply  difficulty,  soon 
reaching  beyond  the  limit  of  possibility.  As 
regards  every  breed  as  a  whole,  when  widely 
distributed,  all  fancy  points  must  be  dropped, 
and  business  points  alone  adhered  to. 

And  What  Then?  It  follows  that  if  busi¬ 
ness  points  in  cattle  are  alone  regarded,  then 
they  will  be  applied  not  to  breeds,  but  to 
classes.  Thus,  the  beef  points  will  be  applied 
uniformly  and  impartially  to  Short-horns, 
Hereford?,  black  Polls  and  mixed  stock ;  while 
dairy  points  will  be  applied,  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  all  cows  and  sires  alike,  solely  with 
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reference  to  their  utility  and  reference  to 
the  separate  or  combined  requirements  of  the 
buyers.  Under  this  system,  which  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  because  the  only  logical  outcome,  the 
fiddling  and  fooling  of  ignorant  and  selfish 
breeders  will  be  ignored,  and  only  the  broad 
lines  indicated  by  common  sense  will  be  ad¬ 
hered  to. 

Another  Point.  Wherever  on  the  broad 
continent  any  particular  breed  is  most  at  home, 
and,  being  so,  there  best  and  most  completely 
preserves  the  characteristics  which  give  it 
business  value,  that  place  will  become  its  rec¬ 
ognized  head-quarters;  and  thence  breeders 
elsewhere  will  seek  to  recruit  their  stock.  No 
one  can  yet  say  with  certainty  where  this  lo 
cation  will  be,  for  each  breed.  It  may  be  in 
more  than  one  place  for[sections  ot  each  breed, 
as  for  beef  aud  dairy  Short  horns  and  Polls, 
and  so  around  among  every  kind  of  stock.  But 
such  locations  there  will  certainly  be,  deter¬ 
mined  mainly  by  exact  local  adaptations,  but 
sometimes  influenced  also  by  a  local  develop¬ 
ment  of  skill  and  experience,  springing  per¬ 
haps  from  the  personal  influence  of  some  no¬ 
tably  skilled  individual. 

A  Chance  for  Ale. — Among  the  many 
species  and  varieties  of  farm  stock,  there  is 
scarcely  a  locality  that  may  not  have  a  chance 
to  distinguish  itself  as  a  “  head  quarters”  for 
something  of  special  value,  which  will  be 
recognized  abroad,  and  bring  desirable  pa¬ 
tronage.  Here  is  a  stimulus  for  ambitious 
endeavor  all  around,  aud  honest  rivalry  of 
this  sort  merits  all  the  encouragement  which 
the  press  and  the  public  can  give  it.  When 
this  principle  thoroughly  penetrates  and  per¬ 
meates  the  entire  stock-breeding  class,  we 
shall  have  the  foundation  and  material  for 
great  sectional  competitions,  conducted  on  so 
large  a  scale,  aud  by  such  sound  methods, 
that  awards  given  there  will  possess  a  value 
far  beyond  anything  heretofore  known.  The 
power  of  rings  will  be  broken  by  the  com¬ 
bined  force  of  broad,  general  interests,  and 
bottom  facts  will  be  reached  by  unsparing 
tests  and  thorough  investigation.  Stockmen 
should  keep  this  idea  in  view,  and  make  its 
realization  their  great  objective  point. 


farm  Copies. 

LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

Farmers  immemorial  grumblers ;  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions ; 
the  dark  side  of  other  vocations;  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  agricultural  success: 
how  to  counteract  it;  blessings  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Our  Canadian  farmers,  like  those  of  the 
States,  are  prone  to  grumble,  and  apt  to  exhibit 
the  dark,  rather  than  the  bright  side  of  their 
existence.  Some  reasons  must  exist  for  these 
universal  complaints.  Perhaps  we  overlook  the 
tendencies  of  our  times.  Modern  facilities  for 
travel  excite  a  desire  for  change;  the  cheap 
newspaper  makes  every  one  acquainted  with 
tempting  chances  for  making  money ;  railways 
concentrate  population  at  their  termini,  aud 
towns  and  cities  assume  an  abnormal  growth. 
Thus  rural  populations  are  drained  of  their 
most  active  elements,  and  cities  are  surcharged 
with  adventurers  who  often  lapse  from  specu¬ 
lation  into  crime. 

Farmers  forget  that  90  per  cent  of  our  mer¬ 
chants  fail  in  business ;  that  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  are  overcrowded,  and  not  a  tenth  of 
those  entering  their  ranks  ever  attain  to 
wealth  or  eminence;  and  that  in  large  business 
centers,  mechanics,  and  operatives,  in  times 
of  commercial  depression,  are  often  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  They  forget  that  a  large 
fortuue  is  not  assured  happiness,  and  that  a 
moderate  competency,  almost  always  to  be 
secured  upon  a  farm,  is  one  of  heaven’s  best 
material  gifts. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  hin¬ 
drances  to  the  advancement  and  success  of 
agriculture  in  our  day,  in  the  early  departure 
of  the  brightest  and  most  ambitious  of  the 
boys  and  girls  from  the  farm,  to  seek  fame 
and  fortune  where  they  may  be  more  rapidly 
attained.  These  boys  and  girls  forget,  or  ig¬ 
nore,  the  example  of  One  who  worked  at  the 
old  homestead  until  he  was  30  years  of  age, 
and  had  repaid  bis  parents  for  the  care  of  his 
infancy  and  the  cost  of  his  education.  They 
forget  that  this  fairest  example  of  all  history 
amounts  to  a  sacred  and  binding  law  on  all 
his  professed  followers. 

The  question  arises,  can  nothing  be  done  to 
counteract  this  evil,  and  to  create  a  relish  in 
farmers’  children  for  rural  pursuits?  I  would 
not  go  so  far  as  Count  Tolstoi,  and  maintain 
that  all  men  should  earn  their  own  living  by 
cultivation  of  the  soil;  but  I  think  something 
practical  could  be  done  to  render  farm  life 
more  attractive  to  farmers’  children.  The 
education  furnished  by  our  common  schools 
fails  in  this.  Higher  agricultural  teaching 
tends  to  unfit  the  student  for  manual  labor. 


Experimental  stations,  exhibits,  and  farmers’ 
institutes  are  all  very  well  in  their  way:  but 
these  are  beyond  the  majority  of  country 
children — the  boys  who  in  a  few  years  will 
be  the  men  of  America. 

I  would  not  advocate  the  introduction  of  dry 
text  books  on  agriculture  into  our  common 
schools;  but  I  would  supplement  them  with 
technical,  industrial,  or  kindergarten  schools 
of  agriculture.  The  necessary  building  should 
have  a  few  acres  of  land  attached,  where  in 
the  balmy  summer  weather  both  boys  and 
girls  could  be  taught  “how  things  grow;”  and 
where  in  winter  in  the  workshop,  boys  could 
learn  “how  things  are  made;”  and  where 
girls,  in  the  industrial  rooms,  could  be  in¬ 
structed  in  house-keeping.  Knowledge  ac¬ 
quired  in  this  natural  and  pleasant  manner, 
by  children,  say  from  six  to  12  years  of  age, 
would  never  be  forgotten,  and  would  prove 
of  great  practical  value  in  after  life,  whether 
in  town  or  country. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  question  but  that 
agriculture,  intelligently  carried  out,  is  the 
most  interesting  occupation  in  which  any 
one  can  be  engaged.  It  certainly  is  the  most 
healthy,  and  offers  just  enough  difficulties, 
to  overcome  which  cannot  fail  to  build  up 
a  sturdy  character  and  brighten  the  intel¬ 
lect.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  this  pur¬ 
suit  should  not  yield  to  those  who  follow  it 
solid  prizes: — 

“The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  Stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.” 

Calumet,  Que.,  l. 


FOLDING  GATE. 


M.  F.  Olds,  of  El  Paso  County,  Colorado, 
sends  sketches  to  illustrate  the  gate  shown  at 
Figs.  259  and  260  In  that  country,  where 
horseback  riding  takes  the  place  of  much  of 
our  carriage  riding,  agate  that  can  be  opened 
without  dismounting  is  a  great  convenience 
This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  main  point  of 


Fig.  259. 


superiority  claimed  for  this  gate — it  can  be 
opened  by  a  horseman  while  sitting  in  the  sad¬ 
dle. 

In  Fig.  2(50  the  gate  is  shut;  at  Fig.  259  it  is 
shown  open.  The  “philosophy”  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  this: — A  large  box  filled  with  sand 
forms  a  weight  at  the  end  of  the  gate.  The 
gate  turns  upwards  on  a  strong  bolt  at  L. 
Stout  wires  run  from  b  and  b,  the  tops  of  the 
posts,  to  the  point  e  on  the  gate.  Two  posts, 
h  h  are  set  each  16  feet  from  the  gate,  with  the 
gallows- arm  shown  in  the  cut.  At  the  end  of 


these  arrrs  pulleys  o  o  o  o  are  placed,  and  a 
stout  rope  runs  through  each  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  Another  rope  extends  from  b  near 
the  sand  box  to  a  point  c  on  the  rope  which 
raises  the  gate.  With  the  gate  shut,  a  horse¬ 
man  is  supposed  to  ride  to  either  post,  h  Fig. 
260,  and  pull  on  the  rope  at  d  or  d.”  This  raises 
the  rope  to  an  angle  of  45°  when  the  heavy 
sand  box  will  leave  it  as  shown  at  Fig.  259.  We 
consider  this  more  of  a  mechanical  curiosity 
than  anything  else— like  most  self-closing 
gates.  It  is  ingenious  but  too  complicated  for 
practical  use. 


A  CONVENIENT  HOG  HOUSE. 

M.  G.  L.  Gilbert  of  Montgomery  Co., 
Ohio,  sends  us  the  plans  of  the  building 
shown  at  Fig.  258,  which  he  says  will  be 
found  large  enough  to  accomodate  a  sufficient 
number  of  stock  and  fattening  hogs  for  any 
one  farmer’s  own  use.  The  cut  shows  the  in¬ 


terior  arrangement,  but  a  few  words  of  ex¬ 
planation  may  be  needed. 

The  house,  not  including  the  ground  pen, 
is  14x24  feet.  The  feed  room  at  the  center 
is  four  feet  wide.  It  runs  to  within  two  feet 
of  the  back.  This  remaining  space,  two  feet 
wide,  forms  a  passage-way  between  the  two 
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feed  floors.  These  feed  floors  are  9x10  feet, 
and  the  sleeping  rooms  are  5x10  feet. 
At  O,  Dear  the  door  of  the  feed  room,  is  a 
place  for  a  swill  tub.  The  troughs  near  the 
feed-room  are  seven  feet  long.  The  partitions 
are  3%  feet  high.  The  manure  pits  are  6x14 
feet.  The  stairs  are  at  the  back  of  the  feed- 
rcom.  The  upper  floor  is  six  feet  above  the 
first  fleor  and  high  enough  to  hold  all  the 
feed  required  for  the  hogs.  The  smaller  cut 
at  the  bottom  shows  the  arrangement  of  this 
upper  floor.  Mr.  Gilbert  says  he  used  the 
following  bill  of  lumber: 

Shingles,  3,450;  two-inch  planks  for  the  low  ¬ 
er  floor  and  trough,  1,050  feet;  la'h  1,250 
feet;  fencing  for  the  pits,  110 feet:  inch  lum¬ 
ber,  1,000 


CURIOUS  GROWTH  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

Thebe  is  something  wonderful  in  the  way 
trees  grow ,  and  when  there  is  an}'  remarkable 
departure  from  what  is  known  as  natural 
growth,  the  exceptions  are  noted.  How  it  is 
that  a  branch  can  become  a  part  of  the  main 
trunk,  and  lose  its  identity  in  the  growth 
above  the  point  where  it  turns  back  upon  the 
parent  stem,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say;  and  I  am 
at  a  greater  loss  to  know  how  two  trees  of 
different  species  can  join  themselves  together, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  determine  exchange  sap, 
or, at  least,  make  an  interpenetration  of  growth 
so  that  an  axe  fails  to  find  the  linn  of  jointure. 
I  noticed  a  large  beech  limb  which  has  been 
blown  down  during  a 
storm,  having  a  smaller 
limb  growing  out  of 
it  and  then  growing 
back  into  it  again;  but 
the  point  of  entrance 
w  as  as  hard  and  solid 
from  passage  of  sap,  as 
vas  the  point  from 
which  the  limb  started. 
The  large  limb  was 
about  10  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  the  smaller 
one  about  four  inches 
through,  and  from  the 
growth  it  had  evident¬ 
ly  been  quite  a  small 
branch  when  it  took 
its  present  form.  See 
Fig.  252. 

I  find  frequent  in¬ 
stances  where  oak  trees 
divide  near  the  root, 
and  become  one  tree  some  distance  up,  just 
as  though  there  was  but  one  trunk.  See  Fig. 
253. 

There  is  in  particular  one  tree  near  Baton 


Fig.  253. 


Rouge,  the  like  of  which  I  never  heard  of.  It 
has  one  stump,  separates  into  two  trunks  and 
about  15  feet  above,  the  two  trunks  are  joined 
by  a  branch  so  large  and  firmly  grown  or  em¬ 
bedded  in  both  that  it  supports  one  of  the 
trunks,  after  it  was  cut  at  the  point,  of  separa¬ 
tion  near  the  slump;  and,  more  curious,  the 


trunk  cut  is  dead  up  to  the  point  of  joining 
with  tbe[other  tree,  but  above  that  place  it  is 
alive  and  growing — see  Fig.  254. 

Almost  within  gun-shot  of  the  above,  is  a 


bay  tree,  both  top  and  bottom  growing  in  the 
ground,  and  the  branches  growing  upright, 
making  a  complete  arch  (see  Fig.  255).  When 
in  bloom  the  sight  is  grand. 


Ihe  union  of  two  saplings  about  five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  in  growing  condition,  is  a 
case  I  will  watch  with  much  interest.  A 
holly  and  red  elm  are  firmly  united  about  10 


inches  above  the  ground,  both 
seemingly  having  thrown  out 
a  growth  of  wood  to  effect  the 
union.  They  twine  about  each 
other,  without  touching,  from 
this  point  until  a  hight 
of  ten  feet  is  reached 
when  a  second  union  is  made 
similar,  to  the  first.  From 
this  second  place  of  joining 
they  grow  separate  and  are 
distinct  (see  Fig.  256).  Each 
place  of  union  seems  to  in¬ 
crease  in  size  every  year. 

An  immense  cypress  grows 
with  two  separate  trunks  to 
the  hight  of  60  feet  where  they 
join  and  have  but  one  top, 
which  is  about  30  feet 
high.  Above  the  point  of  union  is  another 
curiosity  (see  Fig.  257).  How  does  the  sap 
from  two  distinct  trees  flow  into  one  top? 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  r.  g.  b. 

[It  is  a  mere  case  of  grafting,  and  half-a- 
dozen  separate  trees  might  be  made  to  unite 
and  form  a  single  top,  if  the  trees  were  closely 
related  and  the  operation  were  performed 
while  they  were  young.  In  the  case  of  Fig. 
254  the  portion  of  the  trunk  below  the  uniting 
stem  is  necessarily  dead,  having  no  sap  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  If  in  pruning  trees  we  do  not  cut 
close  to  the  main  stem,  the  stump  left  must 
perish  unless  buds  push  at  once,  so  as  to  give 
leaves  to  support  it.  Hence  the  instructions 
in  pruning  often  given,  “cut  close  to  a  bud.  ’ 
Sap  can  not  flow  where  leaves  do  not  exist  to 
induce  sap  movement.— Eds.] 


Fig.  257. 
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PATENTS  FOE  PLANTS. 


Wide  differences  of  opinion  on  all  points: 
plans  suggested — patenting ,  copyrighting, 
trade-marking,  and  bounties  by  the 
General  or  State  Governments;  Iowa's 
example;  protectionists  say  producers  of 
valuable  new  plant  varieties  should  be 
recompensed  as  well  as  inventors  of  useful 
mechanical  devices ;  that  proper  legal 

'■'■protection"  is  possible  and  practicable; 
sugggestions  for  affording  it;  that  it 
would  benefit  the  public  by  enlisting  more 
and  better  skilled  effort  in  the  production 
of  new  sorts-,  that  governmental  investiga 
tions  into  novelties  would  suppress  trash; 
that  the  period  of  protection  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
propagation;  and  that  while  such  a 
monopoly  might  not  be  popular  it  would 
be  desirable.  Opponents  say  legal  protec¬ 
tion  icould  be  impossible  owing  to  variations 
in  varieties  due  to  environment;  *hat 
different  varieties  often  so  closely  resemble 
each  other  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
distinguish  them ;  that  the  plan  would  be 
a  source  of  such  endless  litigation  that 
many  would  be  afraid  to  engage  in  the 
business;  that  the  monopolists  alone  would 
be,  the  gainers  to  the  loss  of  the  public;  that 
the  plan  would  be  popular  only  with  the 
former;  that  without  '■'■protection"  a  fair 
profit  can  be  gained  by  judicious  propaga¬ 
tion  after  the  enample  of  the  Niagara 
Grape  Company.  Conclusions : —  Che 
testing  of  novelties  by  the  Government 
experiment  stations  strongly  advocated-, 
State  or  National  bounties  appear  to  be 
the  best  form  of  recompense  or  reward; 
protection  by  patents  so  difficult  as  to  be 
practically  impossbile. 

“A  man  may  invent  a  new  boot- jack  and 
secure  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  it. 
Let  a  man  spend  years  of  patient  toil  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  new  grain  or  fruit  and  he  has  no 
protection  whatever.  A  year  after  he  puts  it 
upon  the  market  hundreds  of  dealers  may  sell 
it  and  leave  him  without  a  penny  to  pay  for 
his  time  and  study.  Is  this  right?” 

The  above  is  a  fair  synopsis  of  dozens  of 
letters  that  are  i  eceived  every  year.  There 
are  more  of  them  this  year  than  ever  before. 
Is  it  right?  Seeking  for  the  right  is  a  part  of 
the  Rural’s  mission.  This  question  is  well 
worth  discussing.  If  a  man  does  honest  and 
useful  work  he  ought  to  be  paid  for  it. 
Originating  new  plants  is  surely  not  dishon. 
est,  and  if  the  new  plants  possess  strikingly 
distinct  and  valuable  characteristics  the  labor 
is  far  from  useless.  '1  o  start  this  discussion 
we  sent  the  following  questions  to  some  of  our 
best  authorities.  The  answers  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  : 

1.  Is  the  plan  possible? 

2.  Is  it  practicable? 

3.  Would  it  benefit  the  public? 

4.  Would  it  be  popular? 

5.  Is  it  on  the  whole  desirable? 

FROM  T.  V.  MUNSON. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  given  this 
subject  careful  study.  I  have  seen  and  exam¬ 
ined  the  various  plans  and  petitions  for  such  a 
patent-law,  and  am  an  originator  in  the  true 
sense,  where  results  have  been  achieved  at 
much  expense  of  time  and  money.  I  am  also 
an  inventor  and  patentee  of  tools.  This  should 
prepare  one  for  drawing  approximately  cor¬ 
rect  conclusions  in  the  matter. 

So  far  as  the  justice  of  such  a  law  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  no  question.  If  it  is  just  to 
protect  an  inventor  of  a  machine,  it  is  much 
more  proper  that  the  originator  of  a  really 
valuable  variety  of  fruit,  vegetable,  tree  or 
flower  should  be  protected  in  the  sale  of  his 
product  till  he  can  remunerate  himself  for  his 
study  and  labor.  What  machine  brought 
greater  blessings  to  the  masses  than  did  the 
introduction  of  the  Concord  grape,  the  Early 
Rose  potato,  the  Ben  Davis  or  Baldwin  apple 
and  hundreds  of  vegetables,  grains,  trees  and 
fruits? 

But  ‘‘is  the  plan  possible?”  Yes,  I  believe 
it  is.  At  least  the  trial  might  be  made.  We 
can  never  tell  certainly  till  the  matter  has 
been  tried.  If  a  law  to  this  effect  be  care 
fully  worded,  aud  provision  is  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  really  new  and  valuable,  I  feel 
confident  a  plan  can  be  worked  out  that  will 
as  readily  determine  and  protect  a  new  varie 
ty  as  a  machine  can  be  protected  and  the  no 
velty  of  its  construction  determined. 

“Is  it  practicable?”  I  would  give  about  the 


same  answer  to  this  question  as  to  the  first.  I 
think  it  as  practicable  as  the  patenting  of  a 
machine.  Disputes  and  lawsuits,  as  with 
patents  on  machines,  would  doubtless  arise, 
and  would  have  to  be  determined  in  pretty 
much  the  same  way. 

“Would  it  benefit  the  public?”  Certainly, 
in  the  same  way  in  which  machine  patents 
benefit  it.  If  it  has  proved  possible,  practic¬ 
able,  and  profitable  to  the  originators  thus  to 
reap  the  reward  of  their  knowledge  and  labor 
on  patents  on  machines,  then  if  the  production 
of  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  plants  were 
encouraged  in  the  same  way,  there  would 
grow  up  a  better  and  more  thorough  class  of 
originators,  and  they  would  push  advance¬ 
ment  in  this  line  much  more  rapidly.  But  the 
grave  doubt  in  my  mind  is  whether  the  paten¬ 
tee  would  ever  obtain  more  profit  under  such 
a  law  than  he  could  get  without  a  patent. 
This  arises  from  a  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  production  of  plants  and  machines.  The 
latter  require  a  special  factory,  but  every¬ 
body  having  soil  and  knowing  anything  of 
the  art  of  propagation,  can  and  will  propa¬ 
gate  young  plants  on  his  own  ground  from  his 
own  plants,  if  the  products  are  really  desir¬ 
able.  Many  persons  will  even  steal  plants 
from  originators,  propagate  and  sell  them  un¬ 
der  other  names  and  in  other  sections  with 
little  danger  of  detection.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  obviate  this  by  testing  the  variety 
speedily  in  its  experiment  stations.  If  found 
valuable,  it  should  pay  the  originator  a  fair 
price  for  it,  to  be  determined  by  a  set  of  regu¬ 
lations  and  tests  as  to  its  comparative  value, 
and  then  it  should  be  disseminated  speedily  to 
the  entire  country  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

“Would  it  be  popular?”  This  I  suppose 
means  as  a  bill  before  Congress.  If  so,  I  doubt 
whether  such  a  bill  could  ever  be  made  to 
pass,  as  at  present  such  a  measure  is  not  pop¬ 
ular  either  in  or  out  of  Congress.  It  might  in 
time  be  made  so  if  our  ablest  agricultural 
journals  would  numerously  advocate  it  and 
push  it  persistently.  If  the  inquiry  means 
whether  a  patented  variety  would  be  popular 
or  not,  I  would  answer  that  it  would  depend 
upon  its  merits  and  the  ability  and  effort  of  the 
disseminator  to  make  it  known,  just  as  with  a 
machine. 

“Is  it  on  the  whole  desirable?”  When  we 
note  the  fact  that  the  simple  patenting  of  a 
device  or  machine,  however  good,  does  not 
make  such  machine  profitable  to  the  inventor, 
unless  he  is  enegetic  in  making  its  merits 
known,  and  either  invests  his  own  or  other 
people’s  capital  in  it,  and  that  serious  difficul¬ 
ties  beset  the  protection  of  plant  offsprings 
possessed  by  and  in  the  ground  of  another; 
while  identification  in  many  cases  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  aud  that  even  without  a 
patent  an  originator  can  by  prudence  and  en¬ 
ergy  make  his  products  widely  known,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  protects  them  in  his  own 
ground  and  in  the  hands  of  really  trusty 
friends  for  testing,  till  he  has  stock  large 
enough  to  control  the  market  for  several 
years,  and  in  view  of  the  advantage  that  since 
all  intelligent  people  prefer  to  get  a  new  va¬ 
riety  from  “headquarters,”  he  can  reap  a 
handsome  reward  upon  a  really  meritorious 
(and  sometimes  upon  a  worthless)  variety,  I 
do  not  think  the  plant  patent  on  the  whole 
is  desirable. 

But  I  do  think  that  if  the  Government 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
would  receive  and  test  in  its  stations,  new  and 
promising  varieties,  and  upon  determination 
of  their  real  value,  would  pay  the  originator 
a  liberal  bounty  for  the  same  and  then  dis¬ 
seminate  them  speedily,  allowing  the  origi 
nator  with  others  to  grow  and  sell  his  own 
production,  all  the  ends  of  justice  and  pro¬ 
gress  would  be  better  served,  and  no  expen¬ 
sive  plant  patent  bureau  need  be  set  up  chief¬ 
ly  to  feed  an  army  of  greedy  patent  solicitors 
and  employes. 

Then  the  originator,  if  equally  energetic 
and  reliable,  would  have  the  preference  with 
purchasers  of  quantities  to  supply  the  trade, 
which  the  Government  would  not  be  allowed 
to  do ;  but  only  to  send  a  ‘  ‘start”  to  applicants. 

So  I  would  oppose  the  plant  patent  scheme, 
but  would  advocate  the  plan  of  paying  a  libe¬ 
ral  bounty  to  originators  for  really  meritori¬ 
ous  originations,  at  the  same  time  in  no  way 
preventing  them  from  engaging  in  the  pm 
duction  and  sale  with  others,  but  each  origin¬ 
ator  should  be  compelled  at  the  outset  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Government  stations  with  sufficient  test 
stock  for  all  its  experiments  when  filing  his 
application  for  a  bounty. 

Denison,  Texas. 

FROM  E.  WILLIAMS. 

Patents  in  horticulture  is  a  subject  that  has 
engaged  the  thoughts  of  many  an  experimenter 
during  the  past  25  years  or  more,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  years  to  come,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  opposition  with  which  the  idea  is 
regarded  by  some  nurserymen  and  others  who 
ridicule  the  matter  and  denounce  it  as  imprac¬ 


tical  and  selfish.  With  all  due  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  these  intelligent  opponents,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  justice  of  protection  to 
originators  of  new  fruits,  etc.,  is  quite  as  rea¬ 
sonably  grounded  as  justice  to  those  engaged 
in  any  other  department  of  industry,  and 
ought  to  be  readily  conceded  by  everybody- 
New  discoveries  or  inventions,  from  a  hoe  to  a 
wagon-jack  or  steam  engine,  an  electric  light 
to  a  phonograph  or  flying  machine,  are  readily 
patented,  thus  protecting,  by  national  autho¬ 
rity,  the  labors  and  discoveries  of  the  inven¬ 
tors. 

To  deny  to  another  class  of  students  labor¬ 
ing  in  another  direction,  who,  after  spending 
years  of  labor  in  crossing,  hybridizing,  and 
experimenting  in  the  production  of  a  new 
fruit,  vegetable,  or  cereal,  the  same  or  similar 
protection,  is  nothing  short  of  favoring  class 
legislation,  an  idea  abhorrent  to  the  minds  of 
many  people. 

If  protection  is  right  for  mechanical  contri¬ 
vances,  inventions  and  authors,  why  should 
farmers  and  horticultural  experimenters  be 
content  with“free  trade”  for  their  productions? 

Is  one  any  the  less  a  public  benefactor  than 
the  other? 

This  question  of  protection  for  horticultural 
products  came  up  some  years  ago  before  the 
Farmers’  Club  of  the' American  Institute  while 
Horace  Greeley  was  president,  and  he  charac¬ 
terized  the  proposition  as  unjust  and  preposter¬ 
ous  to  assert  that  a  man  should  not  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  propagate  and  sell  the  product  of  a 
new  potato  or  fruit  which  he  had  purchased 
and  paid  for,  without  interference  from  any 
source. 

To  this  I  replied  that  the  statement,  though 
seemiogly  true,  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  a 
person  after  spending  his  time  aud  labor  in 
the  origination  and  production  of  a  new  and 
perhaps  valuable  fruit,  was  as  justly  entitled 
to  protection  in  the  results  of  his  labors  as  the 
one  who  wrote  a  book.  The  latter  might  be 
more  easily  and  cheaply  accomplished  and  be 
of  much  less  value,  but  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  readily  steps  in  and  protects  the  author 
and  his  publisher  by  granting  a  copyright,  de¬ 
nying  to  other  purchasers  any  right  to  repro¬ 
duce  or  sell  it.  I  have  yet  to  learn  why  the 
products  of  “brawn  and  brain”  in  the  one  case 
are  any  more  deserving  of  national  protection 
and  encouragement  than  in  the  other.  This 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  question. 

Is  the  plan  possible?  Certainly,  for 
it  is  less  difficult  and  intricate  than 
many  other  things  that  have  been  made 
operative;  but  it  must  be  sustained  by  public 
sentiment  as  well  as  law  to  be  effectual. 
“But,”  says  one,  “it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  so  to  describe  the  article  that  it 
would  be  readily  identified.  Is  this  essential?” 
The  protection,  be  it  called  patent,  copy -right 
or  by  any  name  you  choose,  is  not  designed  to 
prevent  the  sale  or  production  of  the  plants  or 
fruits,  but  to  restrict  and  secure  to  the  owner 
or  originator  the  control  aud  direction  of  their 
propagation  and  sale.  The  purchaser  of  a 
patent  acquires  the  right  to  manufacture  and 
sell  the  article  in  a  certain  district  or  territory, 
as  the  case  may  be,  under  certain  restrictions, 
and  the  laws  protect  him  in  these  rights.  The 
purchaser  of  the  article  acquires  only  the 
right  to  use  it.  Could  not  the  purchaser  of 
the  right  to  propagate  and  sell  the  plants, 
trees  or  vines  of  anew  fruit  or  other  horticul¬ 
tural  product  be  guaranteed  similar  rights 
just  as  easily? 

Is  it  practicable?  I  see  no  reason  why  it  is  not. 
It  may  not  seem  so  to  some  because  it  would 
be  a  new  departure,  and  we  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  prevailing  methods  by  long 
practice  that  imaginary  difficulties  in  the  way 
would  seem  at  first  insurmountable,  but  other 
things  equally  insurmountable  or  more  so  have 
been  overcome  or  rendered  possible.  “Where 
there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way,”  but  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  found  in  perfection  at  the  start.  Prac¬ 
tical  operation  of  any  new  laws,  systems,  or 
machines,  develops  the  weak  points  and  sug¬ 
gests  improvements. 

Would  it  benefit  the  public?  In  reply  I  might 
ask,  would  it  be  a  public  injury?  And  an  an 
swer  to  either  query  would  be  merely  theoret¬ 
ic  without  a  practical  demoustration,  and  even 
then  perhaps  there  would  be  grounds  for  af¬ 
firmative  and  negative  views.  It  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  all  products  of  this  kind  would 
be  patented.  If  the  expense  attending  it 
were  at  all  commensurate  with  those  at  pres¬ 
ent  prevailing,  a  person  would  feel  pretty 
confident  of  the  merits  of  his  article  before 
he  would  incur  the  expense  and  trouble. 
Such  laws  might  operate  as  a  check  to  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealers  in  offering  novelties  to 
which  they  have  no  right;  but  all  the  laws  we 
have  or  are  likely  to  have,  have  never  availed 
to  make  men  honest,  and  they  never  will. 
The  object  sought  is  to  secure  to  the  originator 
or  owner  some  voice  and  direction  in  the  sale 
and  dissemination  of  his  own  products, which 
is  certainly  not  unreasonable.  If  he  fixes 
the  values  too  high  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
public,  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  patron¬ 


ize  him,  and  he  alone  will  be  the  sufferer.  The 
inducement  to  unload  these  novelties  on  a 
credulous  public  before  they  were  thoroughly 
tested  would  be  diminished,  and  in  this  respect 
the  public  would  be  benefited.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  system  it  ought  to  be  much  safer  for  a 
person  to  let  out  his  products  to  be  tested  with¬ 
out  being  in  constant  fear  that  they  would  be 
distributed  to  his  injury.  Certainly  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  true  character  and  merits 
of  these  new  candidates  thus  ascertained 
would  be  of  public  benefit. 

Would  it  be  popular?  Not  among  nursery¬ 
men  and  dealers,  unless  they  become  convert¬ 
ed  after  a  trial  of  the  plan. 

Is  it  on  the  whole  desirable?  If  patents  and 
copyrights  are  desirable  in  other  things,  why 
should  they  not  be  in  this  matter.  *  If  the  mea¬ 
sure  should  operate  to  secure  to  the  originator 
a  just  compensation  for  his  time  and  labor,  it 
certainly  ought  to  be  desirable.  The  laborer 
and  experimenter  in  this  field  is  none  the  less 
a  public  benefactor  than  any  otb*r,  and  is  as 
justly  entitled  to  similar  protection. 

It  was  the  lack  of  any  protection  of  this 
kind  that  led  the  originator  of  the  Niagara 
grape  to  join  with  his  friends  in  forming  a 
company  to  secure  to  him  the  profits  accruing 
from  that  grape,  to  which  he  was  justly  en¬ 
titled,  and  which  he  could  get  in  no  other 
way.  This  course  aroused  the  jealousy,  con¬ 
tempt,  and  unmanly  opposition  of  sundry 
nurserymen  and  others;  but  the  benefits  to  the 
general  public  resulting  from  this  course  are 
beyond  question.  The  grape  was  thoroughly 
and  widely  tested  before  the  general  public 
were  importuned  to  buy  it,  and  when  it  was 
offered  them,  there  was  no  ambiguity  or  un¬ 
certainty  about  it:  its  reputation  was  made, 
and  the  evidence  was  public  everywhere,  and 
if  the  originator  and  his  friends  made  money 
or  a  fortune  out  of  it  (aud  I  hope  they  did),  is 
there  anyone  so  ungenerous  as  to  envy  them? 
They  have  accomplished  just  what  those  fav¬ 
oring  patents  in  horticulture  hope  to  secure 
through  this  channel — viz,  protection  in  the 
right  to  secure  a  just  and  fair  remuneration  to 
the  originator  for  his  enterprise  and  labor. 
Call  it  chimerical  and  absurd,  if  you  please; 
but  it  is  exalted  wisdom  and  justice  in  com 
parison  with  a  case  recently  coming  to  my  no¬ 
tice.  A  teacher,  a  public  educator  of  high 
standing,  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  a  class 
of  his  pupils  off  for  a  day  now  and  then  during 
vacation.— one  day  in  the  country  botanizing 
or  studying  object-lessons  in  geology,  an¬ 
other  at  the  Mint  or  Assay  Office,  the  expense 
of  the  outings  to  be[  assessed  pro-rata  on  the 
pupils  with  a  sufficient  per  cent,  added  to  put 
$5  or  810  a  trip  in  the  teacher’s  pocket  for 
services  rendered.  Well,  this  wise  and  astute 
pedagogue  conceived  idea  No.  2,  which  was 
nothing  less  than  getting  idea  No.  1  patented, 
and  forthwith  sought  legal  advice  to  this  end, 
and  at  last  accounts  he  was  advised  that  the 
“idee”  was  not  paten  table, but  he  could  get  it 
copyrighted.  The  absurdity  of  this  “idee”  is 
lost  in  its  sublimity. 

FROM  P.  M.  AUGUR. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  best  horticultural 
and  pomological  talent  in  the  country  should 
not  be  heartily  encouraged  in  producing  new 
fruits  and  vegetables,  flowers  and  plants,  as 
well  as  other  classes  are  encouraged  to  produce 
improved  implements.  And,  while  there  are 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  more  difficulties 
in  doing  the  one  than  the  other,  yet  these  diffi¬ 
culties  are  not  insurmountable.  Therefore,  I 
answer  question  one  in  the  affirmative.  You 
ask,  how?  Suppose  Professor  Budd,  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  after  years  of  laborious 
study  and  hybridization,  should  originate  a 
new  pear  10  times  the  value  of  any  now  known. 
It  is  plain  that  there  ought  to  be  a  money 
value  in  it  for  him.  We  should  all  want  it> 
and  should  desire  to  see  him  prospered  in  its 
dissemination.. 

Well  be  must  have  photographs,  electrotypes, 
lithographs,  and  spend  several  hundred  dollars 
in  advertising.  In  the  mean  time,  several 
nurserymen  get  hold  of  it  in  a  small  way, 
multiply  it  rapidly,  as  they  so  well  can,  and 
by  the  time  the  public  are  fairly  waked  up 
about  it,  it  can  be  seen  in  every  nursery  cata¬ 
logue  in  the  country  at  ordinary  rates,  and  if 
the  Budd  Pear  should  realize  enough  to  cover 
all  the  Professor’s  bills,  we  should  feel  glad  it 
was  no  worse.  Such  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

Is  the  plan  practicable?  Yes,  under  certain 
limitations.  The  period  of  protection  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
propagation.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  straw¬ 
berry,  pea,  tomato  and  potato  can  be  multi¬ 
plied  very  rapidly.  Let  the  period  of  protection 
be  short,  say  three  yearsl  while  the  period 
of  protection  for  fruits,  trees  and  vines  which 
are  less  rapidly  propagated,  should  be  five 
years.  I  would  not  advocate  long  terms. 

Would  such  a  measure  benefit  the  public? 
Yes;  because  a  larger  and  better  amount  of 
talent  would  be  enlisted  under  the  encourage¬ 
ment  thus  given  to  the  development  of  new 
fruits  and  vegetables.  We  are  very  far  be- 
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low  perfection  in  any  line  yet.  This  would 
throw  the  door  open  for  hundreds  of  operators 
to  attempt  their  best  in  this  line  and  great 
progress  would  be  the  result. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  details:  sup¬ 
pose  I  am  a  nurseryman,  I  buy  the  Budd 
Pear,  paying  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per 
tree.  I  am  not  to  use  cions  or  buds  for 
five  years  on  my  own  nursery  stock;  but  I 
may  top-graft  orchard  trees  for  fruit-bearing, 
but  the  buds  must  not  be  sold  or  given  away 
for  any  use  other  than  as  above,  except  by 
special  agreement. 

The  same  rule  might  apply  to  vegetables  or 
small  fruits  with  a  shorter  period.  This  is 
only  according  to  the  “golden  rule,”  doing 
simple  justice  to  the  originator  of  a  valuable 
acquisition.  Such  a  measure  would  be  popu¬ 
lar  with  fair-minded  people. 

Is  it  on  the  whole  desirable?  Yes;  because, 
as  already  suggested,  it  would  enlist  more 
talent  and  labor  and  a  higher  order  of  talent 
in  attempting  to  achieve  high  and  beneficial 
results.  The  Concord  Grape  was  worth  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  the  country;  so  was  the 
Bartlett  Pear,  yet  neither  of  them  would  stand 
in  the  way  of  something  vastly  better,  which 
will  surely  be  coming  in  the  future  if  origin¬ 
ators  are  properly  encouraged. 

Middlefield,  Conn. 

FROM  PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

A  machine  or  appliance  may  have  value 
over  the  whole  country  and  even  over  the 
whole  world,  and  its  manufacture  and  distri¬ 
bution  can  be  controlled.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  country  with  such  a  variety  of  climate  and 
soil  as  our's  possesses,  fruits,  as  a  rule,  succeed 
most  perfectly  only  within  limited  areas,  and 
their  propagation  and  distribution  as  vested 
property  cannot  be  controlled  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  only  plan  apparent  to  the  writer 
would  be  very  extended  propagation  prior  to 
distribution,  as  has  been  attempted  with  a 
few  new  fruits,  and  this  would  work  injury  to 
planters  over  great  areas,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  new  fruits  of  great  promise 
when  young  in  certain  localities,  do  not  meet 
public  expectation  over  wide  areas,  especially 
when  they  have  been  heralded  for  months  as 
varieties  superior  to  anything  yet  known. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  urged  that  the  new 
fruits  might  first  be  widely  tested  by  parties 
who  would  give  the  usual  promise  not  to 
propagate  or  distribute;  but  fruits  “stray  in  a 
mysterious  way  ”  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

If  it  be  said  that  propagators  and  innocent 
purchasers  will  be  liable  to  prosecution,  it  is 
freely  admitted,  yet  I  do  not  like  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  systematic  litigation  like  that  of  the 
drive-well  and  bee-hive  men. 

I  like  much  better  the  offer  of  premiums  by 
the  different  States  for  tested  new  fruits  of 
special  value,  as  has  been  done  in  the  State  of 
Iowa.  Our  premium  list  offered  to  encour¬ 
age  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  the 
apple  reads  as  follows,  and  the  lists  for  the 
pear,  cherry,  plum,  grape,  and  small  fruits, 
are  on  the  same  plan,  but  less  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  premiums  offered: 

PREMIUM  LIST. 

The  following  lists  will  be  duplicated  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Districts  of  the  State 
THE  APPLE.  FIRST  PERIOD  OF  FIVE  YEARS. 


The  most  promising  seedling . §  10.00 

Second  premium  .  7  50 

Third  premium . *  5  00 


On  the  fifth  year,  the  variety  which 
has  taken  first  premium  three  times 
out  of  five  will  receive  a  premium 

„  of  -  100.00 

Second  premium  (three  out  of  five)  ...  75  00 

Third  premium  (three  out  of  five) .  50.00 

SECOND  PERIOD  OF  FIVE  YEARS. 

The  prize  varieties  of  the  first  period 
may  receive— if  still  found  worthy 

—an  annual  premium  of .  20.00 

Second  premium  .  15.00 

Third  premium . '  *  io]oO 

At  the  end  of  second  period — 10  years 
—the  variety  receiving  three  out 
of  the  first  premiums  will  receive..  200.00 
Three  out  of  five  of  second  awards  ...  150  00 


Three  out  of  five  of  third  awards. . ..  .  .  100.00 
THIRD  PERIOD  OF  FIVE  YEARS. 

Annual  premium .  40.00 

Second  premium . "  3o!oO 


----  -  i--  ~ - .  .. 

And  sweepstakes  as  before  for  three 

out  of  five  first  premiums .  300.00 

Three  out  of  five  second  premiums .  225.00 

Three  out  of  five  third  premiums .  150.00 

FOURTH  PERIOD  OF  FIVE  YEARS. 

Annual  premium .  80.00 

Second  premium  .  60.00 

Third  premium . 4o!oO 

Grand  final  sweepstakes  as  before  on 

first  awards  .  500.00 

On  second  awards .  375.00 

On  third  awards.... . .  .  250  00 


Under  this  plan  every  propagator  in  the 
land  may  secure  the  variety  prior  to  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  period  of  20  years,  yet  the 
originator  will  get  an  aggregate  premium  of 
nearly  82,000  if  his  variety  head  the  list  contin¬ 
uously. 

In  our  State  the  fund  from  which  these 
premiums  will  be  paid  is  supplied  by  a  special 


annual  appropriation  by  the  State  Legislature 
to  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society  for 
such  specific  uses. 

Ames,  Iowa. 

FROM  T.  T.  LYON. 

Possibly  the  exclusive  right  to  control  the 
propagation  and  sale  of  a  newly  originated 
fruit  or  vegetable  might  be  secured  to  the 
originator  under  a  law  in  some  respects  akin 
to  the  present  copy-right  law,  if  provisions 
could  be  made  for  certain  conditions  peculiar 
to  such  cases,  quite  likely,  if  not  certain  to 
arise. 

There  are  numerous  classes,  and  even  var¬ 
ieties  of  fruits  which  are  constantly  being  re¬ 
produced  from  seeds  with  little  or  no  percep¬ 
tible  variations  from  the  original.  Several 
varieties  of  peaches  are  notable  examples,  and 
yet  each  of  these  seedlings  is  as  manifestly  a 
new  variety  as  would  be  true  in  case  of  the 
widest  variations.  I  am  acquainted  with  ex¬ 
tensive  orchards  grown  from  the  seeds  of 
varieties  which  usually  vary  more  or  less 
widely  in  the  process  of  rep.  oduction ;  but 
which  show  but  slight  variations  when  the 
young  seedlings  of  the  first  year  are  merely 
selected  by  the  characteristics  of  the  foliage 
and  the  habit  of  growth. 

In  numberless  cases,  such  variations  even  in 
the  case  of  actual  new  originations,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  imperceptible,  even  by  the  most  critical 
expert,  so  that  the  validity  of  such  a  patent 
must  depend  upon  proof  of  such  origination, 
which,  especially  in  the  case  of  foundlings, 
would  usually  be  impossible. 

In  the  case  of  most  vegetables,  novelties  are 
more  commonly  originated  by  the  process  of 
continuous  selection  with  reference  to  a  spec¬ 
ial  type,  in  which  case  the  question,  at  what 
point  in  such  process  the  requisite  fixity  of 
qualities  is  reached,  would  become  very  es¬ 
sential,  if  not  in  fact  indispensable  to  a  just 
award.  And  yet,  so  widely  do  results  vary 
that  nothing  short  of  actual  and  even  length¬ 
ened  trial  would  suffice  to  determine  the  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  the  result— a  process  quite  aside 
from  the  usual  duties  of  an  examiner  ii  the 
Patent  Office. 

In  the  attempt  to  frame  a  law  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  other  and  equally  serious  difficulties 
would  surely  arise;  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
met. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  fact  that 
neither  in  fruits  nor  in  vegetables  have  the 
wisest  experts  ever  succeeded  in  so  accurately 
describing  varieties,  especially  as  grown  in 
varying  soils  or  climates,  or  under  different 
modes  of  culture,  that  they  can  be  surely 
identified  from  such  descriptions.  Hence  the 
probability  is  that,  with  the  best  possible  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  identity  of  a  variety,  examin¬ 
ers,  courts  and  juries  must  occasionally  find 
it  an  impossibility  to  determine  the  very  facts 
upon  which  the  correctness  of  a  decision  must 
depend. 

A  law  so  framed  as  to  protect  the  origina¬ 
tor  would  doubtless  be  the  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  activity  of  those  engaged  in  the  orig¬ 
ination  of  novelties,  and  in  as  far  as  they 
shall  be  really  meritorious,  the  public  would 
doubtless  be  benefited  ;  but,  to  be  really 
beneficial,  the  award  of  a  patent  should  be 
made  only  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
novelty  in  question,  as  required  by  modern 
pomological  rules,  possesses  some  quality,  or 
combination  of  qualities,  superior  in  value  to 
any  already  existing  variety  “of  the  same 
class  and  season.”  Such  requirement,  prop¬ 
erly  enforced,  would  doubtless  be  of  incalcul¬ 
able  value  to  the  public,  since  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  suppress  ninety-nine  one-hundredths 
of  the  novelties  now  so  freely  offered  and 
purchased,  only  to  prove  trash  in  the  hands 
of  a  too  credulous  public. 

A  law  so  framed  as  to  accomplish  these  re¬ 
sults  would  doubtless  be  popular,  save  with 
those  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  work  of 
bringing  out  and  disseminating  such  imposi¬ 
tions  upon  the  public  as  have  already  been 
referred  to,  whose  operations  would  thus  be 
interfered  with,  if  not  broken  up. 

Whether  such  a  law  would  be  desirable  or 
not  would  largely  depend  upon  the  principle 
underlying  its  provisions.  If  to  grant  protec¬ 
tion  to  all  novelties  without  regard  to  their 
real  value— No.  If  to  protect  only  those  of 
assured  merit —  Yes. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

FROM  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

I  have  for  many  years  held  the  opinion 
that  patenting  fruits  would  not  be  practicable. 
Varieties  vary  greatly  through  external  influ¬ 
ences,  climates,  seasons,  culture,  soil,  etc.,  and 
a  specification  could  not  be  drawn  that  would 
be  clear  and  distinct  to  a  judge  and  jury. 
Even  eminent  pomologists  require  years, 
after  growing  varieties  side  by  side,  to  be  sure 
of  identity  and  distinctness.  Two  distinct 
fruits  might  through  external  changes  become 
so  nearly  identical  in  appearance  as  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  the  same,  and  innocent  originators  or 
cultivators  might.be  subjected  to  ..heavy 


penalties.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Amsden 
and  the  Alexander  peaches — varieties  which 
originated  in  regions  remote  from  each 
other,  yet  they  are  so  much  alike  that  many 
cultivators  pronounce  them  identical.  We 
can  easily  imagine  what  kind  of  work  such 
resemblances  would  make  in  courts  of  law, 
and  in  the  hands  of  scheming'agents.  Fruits 
would  have  none  of  the  definite  characters 
belonging  to  machines,  etc.  Machines,  etc.,  are 
easily  and  distinctly  described,  and  well  de¬ 
fined  specifications  are  readily  drawn;  and 
yet  we  see  by  the  barb-wire,  driven  well,  and 
other  inventions,  to  what  great  inconvenience 
the  community  has  been  subjected.  I  think 
patented  fruits  through  agents  might  give 
far  more  trouble  than  has  resulted  from 
lightning-rods.  Knowing  the  character  of 
some  scheming  men,H  would  be  afraid  to  cul¬ 
tivate  fruit  if  such  a  law  as  is  proposed  ex¬ 
isted. 

I  think,  however,  much  protection  might  be 
afforded  originators,  by  some  kind  of  a  copy¬ 
right  for  the  names,  which  no  one  else  could 
use.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  was 
such  a  protection  in  the  name  of  the  Niagara 
grape;  then  no  one  could  raise  it  largely  and 
advertise  it  under  that  name,  and  the  sales  of 
the  claimant  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

FROM  E.  S.  GOFF. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  a  patent  on  a  series  of  specifications 
that  would  cover  a  variety  of  fruit  as  a  patent 
covers  a  new  invention.  The  variations  due 
to  climate,  soil  and  culture  would  notjalways 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  specifications. 
The  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  byiwhich 
the  originators  of  new  fruits  can  hope  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  their  plants  is  through 
a  system  like  that  adopted  by  the  Niagara 
White  Grape  Company,  i  e.  by  selling  all 
plants  with  a  patented  trade-mark.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  law  would  protect  a  trade¬ 
mark  applied  to  a  new  variety  of  fruit  or 
vegetable  as  it  protects  one  applied  to  a 
manufactured  article.  But  it  could  cer¬ 
tainly  be  amended  so  that  it  would 'do  this. 
Then  a  law  that  prohibited  the  sale  of  a  trade- 
marked  variety  without  the  authorized  use 
of  the  trade-mark  would  offer  some  security 
to  the  proprietor. 

The  ouly  way  that  a  monopoly  of  varieties 
of  fruit  could  benefit  the  public  would  be 
through  the  stimulus  that  it  would  give  to  the 
production ,of  improved  varieties.  Such  vari¬ 
eties  would  probably  be  disseminated  less 
rapidly  under  the  monopoly  system  than  they 
are  now,  as  the  novelty  price  could  be  longer 
maintained.  I  think  "the  monopoly  system 
would  be  popular  only. with  those  who  have 
new  varieties  to  dispose  of. 

On  the  whole,:a  method  of  protection  for 
the  originators  of  new  fruits  and  vegetables 
would  tend  to  horticultural  advancement,  and 
so  is  desirable.  But  I  should  much  prefer  to 
gam  the  end  by  means  of  a  system  of  prizes 
offered  by  the  Government  than  by  permitting 
originators  to  secure  their  reward  by  collect¬ 
ing  royalties  from  their  fellow-men. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

FROM  H.  M.  ENGLE. 

The  patenting  of  plants  might  be  possible, 
but  that  it  would  be  practicable  is  doubtful, 
since  fruits  of  the  same  variety  grown  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities  and  soils  often  vary  so  much 
that  they  cannot  be  identified  by  the  most 
competent  judges,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
fruits  of  different  varieties  often  bear  such 
close  resemblance  that  they  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  prominent  pomologists.  Again, 
suppose  a  new  fruit  or  vegetable  were  brought 
out  and  patented,  and  another  from  the  same 
parents  should  appear  with  no  perceptible 
difference,  must  the  latter  be  suppressed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  former  ?  I  do  not  see  any 
benefit  that  could  result  to  the  public,  since 
there  are  so  many  reliable  parties  who  are 
willing  to  test  new  fruit,  etc.,  and  if  necessary 
multiply  them  to  such  an  extent  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  introducer,  that  any  reasonable  man 
should  be  satisfied,  and  the  public  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit  as  well  as  by  any  other 
method. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  plan  might  be  popular 
with  the  few,  but  not  with  the  masses. 

For  the  several  reasons  mentioned, the  patent¬ 
ing  of  plants  is  not  desirable,  and,  moreover,  it 
would  tend  to  cause  endless  litigation,  which 
horticulturists  especially  should  avoid. 

Marietta,  Pa. 

FROM  J.  H.  HALE. 

The  patenting  of  plants  is  neither  possible 
nor  practicable.  Neither  would  it  benefit  the 
public  nor  be  popular  except  with  some  nur¬ 
sery  firms  who  might  have  patented  plants  for 
sale.  Of  course  ,the  originator  should  have  a 
reward,  but  the  workings  of  our  patent  laws 
demonstrate  that  the  public  suffer  under  their 
operation.  The  originator  is  seldom  benefited 
while  some  monopoly  reaps  all  the  benefits. 

So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


LESSONS  FROM  AN  OLD  PASTURE. 

Excellent  experiment  ground,  for  Nature's 
operations-,  far  feu-er  species  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  on  the  rich  than  on  the  poor  land, 
blit  the  yield  ten  times  heavier-,  why  this 
is  so  on  wild  land-,  abundant  fertility 
favors  the  strongest  in  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence;  exempli ficat ion  of  poor  and  good 
farming ;  advantages  of  seeding  several 
cognate  species  of  grasses  together ;  some, 
pertinent ' questions . 

We  are  breaking  up  an  old  self-seeded  pas¬ 
ture  that  has  lain  for  probably  25  years  at 
least.  So  far  as  known,  it  has  never  experi¬ 
enced  any  of  the  advantages  of  civilization 
except  that  of  fencing.  Nature  has  seeded  it 
down  and  evidently  attended  to  the  whole 
matter  in  a  style  to  suit  her  fickle  fancy.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  she  has  tried  many  sorts 
of  plants,  and  instituted  various  experiments, 
most  of  which,  like  those  of  man,  have  been 
failures.  So  we  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
and  propose  trying  a  new  set  of  experiments 
for  our  respected  Uncle  Samuel.  Before, 
however,  the  old  pasture  is  destroyed  it  has 
some  facts  worth  studying. 

The  soil  ranges  from  a’light'sand  to  a  stiff 
clay,  from  the  moderately  dry  to  the  immod¬ 
erately  wet.  On  the  highest  ground  which  is 
the  poorest  soil,  I  counted  24  species  of  plants, 
all  worthless  for  pasture  except  four,  and  only 
one  of  them  is  present  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  The  total  herbage  is  very  scanty 
and  in  some  places  lichens  and  mosses  predom¬ 
inate.  On  the  better  portions  of  the  field,  near 
the  foot  of  a  slope,  the  soil  is  moderately 
good,  and  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  Far¬ 
ther  down  it  is  quite  wet,  and  is  of  no  present 
interest. 

On  the  best  land  at  least  13  of  the  species 
found  on  the  poorer  soil  are  entirely  absent, 
and  I  notice  but  two  that  were  not  found  on 
the  higher,  poorer  ground.  One  species — June 
Grass — flourishes  to  the  practical  exclusion  of 
all  else,  and  the  total  herbage  *is  at  least  10 
times  that  of  the  poorer  soil.  These  facts  ac¬ 
cord  with  some  well-known  principles  of  plant 
growth,  whose  importance  is  not  always  suffi¬ 
ciently  appreciated. 

On  first  thought  it  mifeht'seem  that  of  two 
soils,  the  more  fertile  would  produce  the  more 
herbage,  both  as  to  number  of  species  and  to¬ 
tal  weight  of  product.  While  it  is  true  in  gen¬ 
eral  that  good  soils  produce  a  greater  weight 
of  herbage  than  do  poor  ones,  it  is  also  true 
that  they  do  not  produce  at  one  time  so  many 
different  kinds.  An  actual  count  will,  I  think, 
satisfy  the  most  skeptical. 

On  careful  thought,  however,  we  would  not 
expect  it  otherwise.  Let  us  look  at  both  con¬ 
ditions:  On  a  poor  soil  no  plant  flourishes 
well;  no  plant  reaches  perfection.  There  is 
plenty  of  unoccupied  ground,  and  sprouting 
room  and  a  home,  such  as  it  is,  are  furnished  to 
every  seed  that  may  chance  to  come  that  way. 
Anything  and  everything  obtain  some  sort  of 
foot-hold.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  pro¬ 
longed,  but  not  fierce.  Each  plant  contends- 
not  against  its  neighbor,  but,  against  natural 
conditions.  The  struggle  is  not  for  supremacy, 
but  for  plant-food  enough  for  a  bare’existence. 

Apply  fertilizers  to  such  a  placejandj  imme¬ 
diately  the  nature  of  the  contest  changes. 
The  struggle  for  life  becomes  a  fierce  battle 
for  supremacy.  A  few  of  the  incumbents 
will  appropriate  the  lion’s  share"of  the  new 
plant-food,  flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree 
and  completely  crowd  out  many,  if  not  most, 
of  their  competitors,  which  give  up  the  con¬ 
test  not  so  much  from  lack  of  food  as  from 
lack  of  room.  “To  him  that  hath  shall  more 
be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  even  that  he  hath.”  In  this  manner 
the  number  of  species  is  diminished  by  com¬ 
petition,  but  the  total  yield  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  In  place  of  many  sorts  contending 
weakly  for  a  bare  existence,  there  are  a  few 
vigorous,  healthy,  growing  species  that  reach 
perfect  maturity,  and  a  product  of  some  im¬ 
portance  is  the  result. 

This  is  nature’s  method.  Pertinent  here  is 
the  question — how  do  good  and  bad  farming 
operate  under  this  law  ?  Poor  farming  imi¬ 
tates  the  poor  soil  under. nature.  Little  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  used  ;  weeds  are  not  eradicated ;  and 
the  best  and  most  vigorous  seeds  are  not  al¬ 
ways  sown.  The  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
sprout  and  maintain  a  sickly  living  in  an  im¬ 
poverished  soil.  The  result  is  a  sorry  crop, 
and  “  farming^does  not  pay.” 

Good  farming  produces  as  fertile  land  as 
possible,  and  allows  no  seeds  in  the  ground 
but  those  purposely  sowed,  which  shall  be  the 
most  vigorous  of  their  kinds.  Thus  is  com¬ 
petition  reduced  to  that  betweenjindividuals  of 
the  crop  only,  and  the  best  of  chances  are 
secured  for  a  good  yield— “farming.pays.” 

It  is  not  to  be  understood.that,  thej.greatest 
yield  in  weight  would^result  Jrom  a  species 
growing  alone,  but  rather  .from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  a  very  limited^number — two  or^three — 
of  such  as  are  not  too  closely  related,  as  the 
grasses  and  clovers.  This,  instead  of  increas- 
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ing 'competition, '.virtually 'lessens  it,  as  the 
plant  food  in  .[the  soil  is  distributed  among  a 
few  sorts  differing'  slightly  Jn  their  natural 
requirements.  This  is. the  principle  involved 
in  rotation  of  crops.  When  two  or  more 
plants,  are*  not  too  dissimilar  in  their  growth, 
time  of^ripening,  etc.,  the  crop  is  materially 
increased  by[a  mixture^of  the  seeds  rather 
than  by  planting  any  one  of  them  alone. 
This  is  well] recognized  in  grasses  and  forage 
plants,  and  I  imagine  the  principle  is  capable 
of  wider  extension  than  we  commonly  think. 

How  far  may  these  principles  be  applied  in 
exterminating  undesirable  plants — weeds — by 
fostering  desirable  ones  ?  To  wbat  extent 
shall  competition  be  allowed  between  plants 
of  the  same  kind  by  thick  or  thin  seeding? 
To  what  extent  can  necessary  competition  be 
distributed  between  somewhat  dissimilar  sorts 
by  mixture  of  grasses,  varieties  of  wheat, 
etc.?  And  how  may  it  be  employed,  if  at  all, 
upon  our  wasted  places  to  render  them  not 
utterly  worthless  ?  All  these,  and  many 
more  of  like  tenor,  are  questions  rapidly  forc¬ 
ing  themselves  upon ]ou inattention.  E.  D. 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 


SUGGESTIONS  IN  TOP-GRAFTING. 


PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 


During  the  past  week  I  have,  on  the  College 
grounds  and  at  other  points  in  Iowa,  admired 
some  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  as  propa¬ 
gated  in  ways  not  common  to  the  nurseries. 
As  instances,  it  may  be  useful  to  note  the 
following: 

Caragana  grandiflora.  On  its  own 
roots  this  is  a  small  shrub  with  pendent 
branches.  Top  worked  on  Caragana  arbor- 
escens  it  makes  a  beautiful,  half-weeping 
lawn  tree.  Our  specimens  for  many  days 
past  have  attracted  much  attention  on  account 
of  the  fine  contrast  of  the  yellow  flowers  with 
the  acacia-like  foliage. 

Prunus  triloba  —  Three-lobed  Plum  —  as 
grown  at  the  West  budded  or  root-grafted 
on  plum,  sprouts  continually  from  the  root, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  become  so  thick  in  the 
top  that  it  does  not  flower  freely.  Top- 
worked  on  the  Miner  plum,  it  becomes  a  neat, 
round  topped  lawn  tree  that  attracts  much  at¬ 
tention  when  loaded  with  its  fine  double 
blossoms.  Prunus  virgata  is  also  improved  by 
top- working  on  the  Miner  plum. 

Lilac.  The  best  varieties  of  the  lilac 
graft  or  bud  readily  on  the  privet  (Ligustrum 
vulgare).  While  somewhat  dwarfed  in  size, 
we  have  no  sprouts  and  the  little  trees  form 
neat  rounded  tops  that  blossom  when  quite 
small.  In  Eastern  Europe  the  varieties  of  the 
Josika  class  are  often  top- worked  on  the 
ash. 

The  Snowberry  is  hardly  a  favorite  on 
lawns  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  sprout 
and  spread.  Top- worked  on  the  Tree  Honey¬ 
suckle,  it  assumes  a  neat,  rounded  form  and 
with  us  flowers  am'  ;;  ..smo  9  freely. 

Ames,  Iowa. 


Does  it  pay  t  o  raise  poultry  ?  Of  course  it 
does.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  business  aver¬ 
ages  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  profit  on  the 
capital  invested  as  poultry  raising.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  amateur  poultryman  wants  to  make 
as  much  from  a  capital  of  $100  as  the  stock 
man  does  from  a  capital  of  $5,000.  Ask  James 
Rankin,  A.  C.  Hawkins,  H.  S  Babcock,  or 
Philander  Williams  if  poultry  raising  pays? 
It  only  takes  patience,  brains  and  $100  to 
make  a  success  of  the  poultry  business. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  season’s 
experience  with  incubators?  The  sale  of  in¬ 
cubators  has  fallen  off  considerably.  The 
country  is  filled  with  wooden  boxes  with  more 
or  less  complicated  thermostatic  appliances. 
These  boxes  might  do  for  refrigerators,  but 
they  are  of  no  use  for  hatching  eggs.  There 
ar  1  owever,  good  incubators  and  they  have 
tien  run  successfully.  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  it  will  pay  to  buy  a  good  incubator 
and  raise  spring  chickens.  In  fact,  there  has 
never  been  a  better  time  for  going  into  the 
business. 

Capons  are  being  more  and  more  appre 
ciated  in  the  larger  markets,  and  there  is 
money  in  raising  them.  Caponizing  is  such 
a  disagreeable  thing  to  do  that  there  are  few 
who  care  to  go  into  the  business.  This  will 
limit  the  competition.  The  demand  for  good 
capons  is  increasing  faster  than  the  supply. 

The  new  Rural  Farm  is  admirably  adapted 
for  poultry  and  duck  raising,  aud  we  shall 
watch  with  interest  the  results  of  the  experi¬ 


ments  with  incubators,  capons  and  new  Dork¬ 
ing- Wyandotte  cross  bred  fowls. 

Do  not  feed  young  chickens  wet  food.  A 
wet  mash  seems  so  palatable  and  the  little 
chickens  seem  to  like  it  so  well  that  it  is  a 
temptation  to  give  it  to  them.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  safe.  We  have  bad  no  trouble 
with  little  chicks  since  we  abandoned  wet 
feed. 

It  is  never  safe  to  feed  sour,  sloppy  corn- 
meal.  Probably  more  chickens  are  killed  with 
sour  mash  than  in  any  other  way.  Corn- 
meal  is  good  in  its  place,  if  it  be  scalded  or 
cooked  and  fed  in  a  dry,  crumbly  state. 
Sweet,  dry  food  and  plenty  of  water  to  drink 
are  what  chickens  want. 

Are  Red  Caps  the  coming  fancy  breed? 
There  seems  very  little  disposition  on  the  part 
of  breeders  to  boom  them.  They  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fowl,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  they 
are  worthy  of  a  boom  such  as  the  W  yandottes 
have  had. 

It  is  now  about  time  to  separate  the  cocker¬ 
els  from  the  pullets.  This  will  prevent  their 
fighting  to  any  serious  extent.  It  is  well  to 
separate  the  cocks  from  the  hens  until  the 
moulting  season  is  over.  It  doesn’t  pay  to 
keep  a  number  of  roosters  solely  because  they 
are  all  so  fine  you  cannot  decide  as  to  which 
to  kill  and  which  to  keep. 

“Little  and  often’'  is  a  good  motto  for  poul¬ 
try  raisers.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  feed  the  birds  ex¬ 
cessively  one  day  and  give  them  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  the  next.  Young  chickens  are  like  other 
birds:  if  overfed  or  underfed  they  tvill  die. 
Young  broods  should  be  fed  as  the  mother- 
bird  feeds  her  young— a  little  and  often. 

Ought  poultry  illustrations  to  represent  the 
real  or  the  ideal  fowl?  The  average  cut  shows 
what  a  representative  fowl  ought  to  be,  not 
what  it  really  is.  A  picture  is  but  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ideal  of  a  perfect  fowl,  but  as  such  it 
may  be  educating.  Such  pictures  can  do  no 
harm,  if  the  fact  that  they  are  but  an  ideal  is 
made  perfectly  plain. 

In  crossing  fowls  the  male  should  be  finer- 
bred  and  smaller  than  the  female.  There  is 
no  great  advantage  in  breeding  from  a  large 
rooster.  It  pays  to  buy  a  good  thorough- bred 
rooster  every  year.  The  old  custom  was  to 
keep  the  biggest  rooster;  the  result  was  that 
every  little  while  the  hens  would  seem  to  get 
demoralized.  They  would  lay  double-yelked 
eggs,  die  of  “broken  eggs”  or  have  deformed 
chickens.  Trade  roosters  with  your  neighbor 
or  buy  one  of  some  good  breeder  aud  look 
more  to  quality  and  pedigree  than  to  size. 
The  average  flock  of  hens  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  a  purely-bred  cock,  either  Ham¬ 
burg,  Leghorn,  Black  Spanish,  or  some  similar 
breed.  _ ^ _ 

SETTLED  QUESTIONS. 

Sex  of  Eggs. — How  many  theories  have 
gained  belief,  and  what  discussions  have  been 
indulged  in  on  this  subject?  The  starting  germ 
of  the  egg  is  very  minute,  and  many  scientific 
men  have  given  the  subject  much  care  and 
study ;  but  all  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  sex  cannot  be  determined.  As  to  the 
shape  of  the  egg,  that  has  proved  an  entirely 
uncertain  indication  for  the  simple  reason  that 
one  hen  lays  eggs  of  one  shape  that  some  people 
suppose  to  be  “male  eggs,”  and  another  eggs 
that  have  the  shape  of  “female  eggs;”  but  the 
setting  of  these  eggs  explodes  the  theory.  A 
few  of  the  largest  and  earliest  eggs  are  perhaps 
more  apt  to  turn  out  males,  but  even  this 
“rule”  is  sometimes  reversed.  The  idea  was 
started  and  tested  a  few  years  ago  that  if 
chicks  were  given  no  drink  they  would  not 
get  sick.  It  might  do  better  to  stint  them  in 
moist,  mild  climates.  In  our  dry,  hot  summer 
weather,  such  treatment  is  down-right  bar¬ 
barity. 

Barley  and  Buckwheat.— As  a  change 
of  grain,  barley  is  excellent  fooJ.  In  many 
parts  of  Europe  barley  is  the  main  food  for 
poultry.  They  thrive  well  on  it,  and  it  is  not 
so  fattening  as  corn  for  the  large  breeds.  It 
is  good  egg  food,  and  when  buckwheat  is 
mixed  with  it  sparingly,  both  are  relished  by 
the  birds. 

Beef  Heads,  when  they  can  be  obtained, 
are  first-rate  as  animal  food.  In  most  towns 
they  may  be  bought  for  25  cents  each,  divided 
and  hung  up  in  the  yards.  They  are  a  much 
better  investment  than  the  same  amount  in 
egg-food  compositions  that  are  so  commonly 
advertised. 

The  Number  of  Eggs  for  a  Setting. — In 
cold  weather  11  is  enough  for  an  ordinary¬ 
sized  hen;  but  in  mild  weather  13,  and  in 
warm  weather  15  may  be  entrusted  to  a  large, 
quiet  hen. 

Have  no  puddles  in  the  manure  yards. 
Should  any  be  there  after  rain,  fill  them  up 
with  manure.  Never  set  a  hen  in  a  deep  nest, 
so  that  she  will  have  to  bounce  down  to  get 
on  the  eggs;  they  are  too  often  broken.  The 
entrance  to  the  nest  should  be  covered  at  the 
top,  so  that  a  hen  stoops  aud  walks  in;  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  four  inches  is  enough  for  the  front  of 


the  nest,  and  one  of  eight  or  nine  inches  from 
the  top  edge  to  the  cover. 

Never  stuff  young  chicks  as  they  come  out 
of  the  shell.  They  come  into  the  world  with 
their  crops  full.  Giving  them  a  pepper-corn 
or  two  to  warm  their  little  crops,  as  of  old,  is 
worse  than  useless.  Many  young  chicks  have 
a  white,  hard  skin  on  the  point  of  the  tongue, 
and  old-wives  used  to  scrape  it  off,  or  nip  off 
the  end  of  the  tongue.  This  is  cruel  and  does 
no  good.  It  comes  off  itself  in  due  time  with 
heal.hy  chicks. 

All  nests  should  have  some  disinfectant  in 
the  material— a  few  tobacco  stems,  a  dust  of 
snuff,  sulphur,  or  Persian  insect  powder,  or, 
what  is  best  of  all,  a  slight  sprinkle  of  sweet 
oil  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  sassafras.  Carbolic 
acid,  petroleum  or  kerosene  are  not  good 
with  hatching  eggs.  H.  hales. 


Report  of  the  First  Year's  Growth 
of  Alfalfa  upon  the  New'  Jersey  State 
Farm.  (New  Brunswick).— The  ground  had 
been  in  corn  the  preceding  year ;  it  was  not 
believed  to  be  specially  fitted  for  Alfalfa,  for 
the  subsoil  is  a  rather  compact  clay.  It  was 
prepared  on  the  28th  of  April,  yard  manure 
having  been  used  at  the  rate  of  15  tons  per 
aere.  A  warm  rain  fell  almost  immediately 
after  the  seed  had  been  sown.  The  drilled  plot 
was  cultivated  with  a  Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoe  on 
the  following  dates:  May  26th,  June  2d  and 
June  9th.  The  broadcast  plot  was  overrun 
with  weeds  and  grass. 

The  first  blossoms  were  noticed  June  25th, 
and  on  June  29th  the  Alfalfa  was  found  to  be 
40  inches  tall.  The  first  cutting  w-as  secured 
July  7th,  70  days  from  the  date  of  seeding; 
the  yield  was  seven  and  three-tenths  tons  of 
green  fodder  per  acre.  The  weight  of  the 
crop  from  the  broadcast  plot  was  not  recorded. 

The  second  growth  upon  the  drilled  plot  was 
10  inches  tall  on  the  19th  of  July;  it  had 
stooled  in  a  remarkable  manner,  eight  stalks 
being  noted  upon  many  roots.  On  this  date  it 
was  cultivated  for  the  last  time. 

On  the  18th  of  August  the  plants  stood  28 
inches  high;  the  second  cut  from  the  drilled 
plot  was  secured  on  that  day,  and  yielded 
eight  and  seven-tenths  tons  of  green  fodder 
per  acre ,  this  growth  having  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  an  interval  of  40  days. 

On  the  26th  of  August  the  third  crop  was 
six  inches  tall.  It  was  cultivated  on  this  date, 
and  again  cultivated  on  the  11th  of  September. 
The  ground  at  this  time  was  baked  hard,  for 
no  rain  had  fallen  for  a  long  time;  the  Alfulfa 
was,  however,  of  a  bright  green  color,  and 
stood  22  inches  tall;  the  first  rains  came  on  the 
12th,  13th  and  14th  of  September.  The  third 
and  last  cut  was  secured  on  the  27th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  no  blossoms  were  noted.  It  yielded  four 
and  six  tenths  tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre. 

The  total  yield  of  g'reen  fodder  per  acre 
from  ground  seeded  April  28th,  was  there¬ 
fore  twenty  and  eight-tenths  tons. 

As  above  stated,  no  record  of  yields  from 
the  broadcast  plot  was  taken,  because  of  weeds 
and  grasses  with  which  this  plot  was  infested. 
The  catch  of  Alfalfa  upon  it  was,  however, 
very  good,  and  its  outlook  for  the  season  of 
1888  is  encouraging. 


Chemical  Composition  of  this  Crop.— 
Each  cut  of  Alfalfa  w'as  sampled  immediately 
after  the  crop  was  secured. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  green  fod¬ 
der  has  been  computed  to  the  hay  basis,  in 
order  to  compare  Alfalfa  with  dried  clover 
and  other  well-known  feeding  materials. 

The  comparison  shows  that  the  20  8  tons  of 
green  fodder  would  dry  to  4.4  tons  of  hay,  and 
that  this  hay  would  contain,  in  round  numbers, 
90  per  cent,  more  fat  and  45  per  cent,  more 
protein  and  ash  than  the  average  for  dried 
clover.  For  feeding  purposes  it  is  practically 
identical  in  chemical  composition  with  the 
best  wheat  bran. 

The  most  marked  difference  occurs  in  the 
ash — the  Alfalfa  exceeding  the  bran  by  more 
than  50  per  cent,  as  regards  the  total  amount 
present.  A  ton  of  the  bran  contains  nine  times 
as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  a  ton  of  Alfalfa 
hay,  but  a  ton  of  the  hay  contains  twice  as 
much  potash  as  a  ton  of  bran. 


Report  on  the  Fourth  Year’s  Growth 
of  Alfalfa  upon  the  Farm  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Thompson,  Stelton,  N.  J.— As  stated  in  the 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  N.  J.  Ex.  Station 
just  received,  the  Alfalfa  upon  this  farm  was 
seeded  in  1>84,  At  the  time  of  the  following 
record  it  was,  therefore,  in  its  fourth  year. 
That  part  of  the  field  upon  which  an  experi¬ 
mental  plot  was  staked  off  in  1886  was  injured 


somewhat  by  standing  water  and  ice  during 
the  following  winter;  for  this  year’s  woik, 
consequently,  it  was  necessary  to  select  anoth¬ 
er  section  of  the  same  field  upon  which  the 
crop)  was  possibly  above  the  average. 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  plants  were  40 
inches  tall;  two-thirds  of  the  blossoms  had 
disappeared  and  the  stalks  bad  already  become 
somewhat  woody.  The  first  cut  yielded  7.2 
tons  of  green  fodder  pier  acre. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  second  growth  of 
Alfalfa  was  32  inches  tall;  it  was  also  over¬ 
ripe,  for  in  many  cases  seed- pots  were  formed. 
It  yielded  5J£  tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre. 

The  third  cut  was  secured  September  19th ; 
the  Alfalfa  was  then  in  blossom,  but  no  seed- 
pods  were  found.  This  cut  yielded  3.2  tons 
of  green  fodder  per  acre. 

The  total  yield  of  Alfalfa  for  the  fourth 
season  was  therefore  15  and  nine-tenths  tens 
of  green  fodder  per  acre. 

Mr.  Thompson’s  crop  of  16  tons  of  green 
Alfalfa  per  acre  would  have  been  four  and 
four-tenths  tons  of  extra  dry  hay,  an  amount 
identical  in  weight  with  that  which  could  have 
been  secured  from  the  College  farm  crop  of 
21  tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre.  All  indica¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  percentages  of  water, 
ash  and  nitrogen,  point  to  the  fact  that  this 
crop  of  Alfalfa  was  not  as  ripe  as  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s. 

The  following  statement  illustrates  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  Alfalfa:  100  pounds  of  the  dry 
Alfalfa  hay  which  could  have  been  secured 
from  Mr.  Thompson’s  crop  would  have 
contained  2.95  pounds  of  fat;  28.43  pounds  of 
fiber;  15  52  pounds  of  protein;  38  06  pounds 
of  carbohydrates,  of  which  the  following 
amounts  could  be  digested  and  assimilated  by 
a  healthy  milch  cow:  1.15  pound  of  fat;  11.37 
pounds  of  fiber;  11.95  pounds  of  protein;  24.74 
pounds  of  carbohydrates.  If  25  pounds  of 
such  hay  were  fed  daily  to  a  cow  of  1,000 
pounds  live  weight,  said  cow  would  consume 
the  following  amount  of  digestible  food:  2.99 
pounds  of  protein;  30  pounds  of  fat  and  12.35 
pounds  of  carbohydrates— a  ration  as  near 
the  theoretical  standard  as  practical  men 
would  consider  desirable. 

Cattle  on  our  Western  ranges  thrive  with  no 
other  food  than  that  obtained  by  grazing;  it 
seems  reasonable,  then,  that  Alfalfa  may  be 
used  in  the  East  to  the  exclusion  of  feeding 
stuffs.  If  25  pounds  of  hay  or  its  equivalent 
in  green  Alfalfa  will  support  a  cow  for  one 
day,  an  acre  of  Alfalfa,  yielding  4.4  tons  of 
hay,  should  support  an  ordiuary  cow  for  one 
year.  _ 

Prof.  Sanborn’s  Work. — Bulletin  No  34  of 
the  Missouri  Agricultural  College,  issued  by 
Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  tells  of  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  farm  of  the  institution  when 
in  1882  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it. 
It  comprised  610  acres  of  land,  of  which  398 
acres  were  bluffs  and  woods,  164  acres  tillable 
aud  30  acres  in  the  horticultural  department. 
The  land  yielded  in  1883  less  than  10  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre;  about  30  bushels  of  corn, 
ton  of  hay.  At  the  present  time  the  farm 
will  yield  60  bushels  of  oats,  three  tons  of  Tim¬ 
othy,  80  bushels  of  corn  and  40  bushels  of 
wheat.  In  view  of  all  the  above  facts,  Prof. 
Sanborn  feels  authorized  in  saying  to  the 
struggling  farmers  of  Missouri,  who  are  pass¬ 
ing  through  one  of  the  hardest  times  our  ag¬ 
riculture  has  known,  and  who  have  his  pro¬ 
found  sympathy  in  all  their  efforts  to  better 
their  condition,  that  a  higher  type  of  farming 
which  seeks  not  only  to  give  soil  fertility,  but 
to  increase  it,  and  which  also  saves  all  present 
wastes  so  characteristic  of  the  West,  is  a  most 
decidedly  safe  and  encouraging  one  to  pursue. 
The  same  rate  of  increase  of  crop  growth  for 
the  State  as  has  been  secured  there  outside  of 
the  increase  in  personal  property  aud  other 
advances  on  this  farm  from  its  own  revenues, 
would  have  an  immense  influence  on  the 
wealth  aud  culture  of  the  State. 

Cattle  Raising  in  Brazil.— According  to 
a  recent  report  the  eyes  of  American  range 
cattle-growers  are  being  turned  toward  South 
America  as  the  future  cattle-growing  coun¬ 
try  of  the  world.  A  Washington  dispatch  to 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  notes  the  efforts 
making  by  a  cattle-grower  representing  a  syn¬ 
dicate  of  Western  cattle- growers  to  obtain  a 
large  grant  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Am¬ 
azon  river  in  Brazil  to  be  devoted  to  cattle 
raising.  The  representative  of  the  syndicate 
is  reported  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  days 
of  cattle  raising  on  ranges  in  the  United  States 
are  numbered,  and  th  t  South  America  offers 
the  most  advantageous  conditions  for  the  in- 
dusty.  _ _ _ 

BY  THE  SHORT  WAY. 

Look  for  the  borers  now.  The  sawdust  at 
the  opening  of  the  holes  may  guide  you . 

Do  not  let  the  celery  plants  suffer  for  want 
of  water.  You  need  not  expect  fine,  crisp 
celery  if  you  do . 

If  auy  of  our  readers  fiud  anything  in  the 
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answers  to  questions  under  the  Farmer’s  Club 
which  is  contrary  to  their  experience  or  judg¬ 
ment,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 
Such  criticisms  or  comments  should  be  mark¬ 
ed  “Discussion,”  and  they  will  appear  under 
that  sub-head . . . 

The  N.  Y.  Times  thinks  that  the  grant  of 
§30,000  made  by  the  New  York  Legislature  for 
the  instruction  of  dairymen  in  practical  and 
scientific  knowledge  will  no  doubt  be  spent  to 
enrich  a  few  dairy  experts  who  have  already 
been  liberally  rewarded  for  previous  efforts  in 
this  direction;  “but  the  cheese  and  butter  will 
be  no  better  for  it,  and  the  dairyman  at  large 
no  better  or  richer  either.”  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  is  an  epidemic  of  wastefulness  in 
this  direction  just  now. . . 

Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  speaks  of  the  advantages 
of  his  covered  barnyard,  in  the  Ohio  Farmer. 
The  manure  is  not  thrown  in  piles  at  all,  but 
spread  evenly  all  over,  thus  keeping  the  sur¬ 
face  level.  It  is  largely  horse  manure  with 
straw  for  absorbent,  and  he  is  surprised  to  see 
how  “short”  it  is  when  taken  out.  The  tramp¬ 
ing  of  stock  breaks  up  the  straw  until  it  is  in 
fair  shape  to  handle  and  put  on  with  a  spread¬ 
er.  The  floor  of  the  covered  yard  is  simply 
earth . 

A  cement  floor  is  not  needed,  as  no  rain 
being  allowed  to  fall  on  the  manure,  there  will 
not  be  anything  to  leach  away.  The  ground 
is  perfectly  dry  under  the  manure.  Noth¬ 
ing  goes  to  waste.  Now  had  the  manure  been 
in  a  pit  out-of-doors,  where  the  rain  could  have 
been  falling  on  it,  what  better  would  it  have 
been?  Certainly  there  would  have  been  a  much 
greater  weight  to  draw  out  from  the  added 
rain-water . 

Again,  the  pit  could  be  used  only  for  one 
purpose,  while  the  covered  yard  is  useful  in 
many  ways.  It  furnishes  shelter  for  the  stock 
while  drinking,  in  stormy  weather.  All  mud 
and  exposure  for  the  farmer  are  done  away 
with.  It  is  worth  more  than  interest  on  its 
cost,  every  year,  for  running  tools  under  tem¬ 
porarily.  Now  when  it  keeps  mauurejustas 
well  as  a  pit,  and  saves  hauling  out  extra 
water,  and  answers  so  many  other  purposes 
besides,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Mr.  Terry  argues 

in  favor  of  his  covered  yard? . 

Mr.  Terry’s  yard  is  planked  up  tightly  six 
feet  high,  and  then  open  to  the  roOf,  which  is 
about  11  feet  from  the  ground.  Thus  he  gets 
the  benefit  of  sunshine,  without  exposure  to 
chilling  winds.  And  then  there  are  large  win¬ 
dows  in  the  south  side  of  the  stable,  which  let 
in  a  good  deal  of  sunshine  for  the  stock  in 
there . . 

The  managers  of  the  State  fairs  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Indiana  fall  into  line.  No  intoxi¬ 
cants,  no  gambling,  no  immoral  shows.  , ... 

Joseph  Harris,  writing  about  cabbages  in 
the  American  Agriculturist,  says  that  in  his 
section  (Rochester  N.  Y.)  Premium  Flat 
Dutch,  Fottler’s  and  Short-stem  Drum, 
head  are  more  largely  planted  than  all 
other  varieties  combined . 

The  usual  time  of  planting  these  varieties 
for  late  fall  and  winter  use  ranges  from  the 
20th  of  June  until  the  10th  of  July.  Much, 
however,  depends  on  the  land  and  season. 
When  the  soil  and  preparation  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  these  varieties  can  be  fre¬ 
quently  planted  safely  until  the  20th  of  July, 
and  occasionally  until  the  first  of  August..... 

The  after  management  of  the  crop  consists 
merely  in  keeping  the  land  clean  and  mellow 
by  constant  use  of  the  cultivator  and  hoe. 
Simple  as  this  is,  it  is  where  many  cabbage 
growers  fail.  In  two  or  three  days  after  the 
cabbage  plants  are  set  out  it  is  well  to  run  a 
cultivator  between  the  rows,  and  follow  with 
a  hoe  and  break  the  crust  round  the  wilted 
plants  and  draw  a  little  fine,  fresh  soil  around 
them.  If  any  of  the  plants  are  dead,  set  out 
others  in  their  places.  In  cwo  or  three  days 
cultivate  again,  and  keep  on  cultivating  un¬ 
til  the  cabbage  leaves  cover  the  ground.  It  is 
one  great  secret  of  success . 

A  writer  in  Farm  and  Fireside  says  that 
he  has  never  found  a  surer  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  of  managing  seed  potatoes  than 
spreading  them  thinly  in  a  warm,  light  loft  or 
room,  and  leaving  them  thereuntil  wanted  for 
planting.  Our  home-grown  seed  thus  treated 
will  sprout  quicker  than  even  the  best,  freshly- 
imported,  plump,  Northern  seed . 

The  next  two  or  three  months,  says  Major 
Alvord  in  the  Boston  Cultivator,  are  the  most 
trying  period  of  the  year  for  calves,  and 
especially  for  spring  calves,  as  they  are  usual¬ 
ly  bandied.  There  are  two  general  methods 
of  caring  for  calves  at  this  season.  The  com¬ 
mon  way  is  to  turn  them  into  a  small  lot  or 
paddock,  and  let  them  elepentl  mainly  on  pas¬ 
turage  for  their  living,  although  they  often 
get  milk  in  addition.  The  other  way  is  to 
keep  them  stabled,  with  a  little  yard  or  small 
paddock  for  exercise,  under  regulation,  and 
feed  dry  forage  chiefly,  with  more  or  less  grain 
and  milk  when  possible,  From  experience  with 


both  these  methods,  extending  over  a  number 
of  years,  and  close  observation  of  the  results, 
Major  Alvord  is  satisfied  that  the  second  has 
great  advantages  over  the  first . 

The  most  important  thing  in  rearing  calves 
is  regularity  in  treatment,  and  especially  in 
feeding.  When  calves  are  “turned  out”  for 
the  summer,  great  irregularity  often  results. 
Frequently  their  pasture  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  homestead,  and  they  receive  little 
attention.  At  times  the  feed  will  be  abund¬ 
ant,  and  at  other  times  scarce.  Too  often 
there  is  insufficient  protection  from  sun  and 
storm.  If  near  by,- and  milk  is  fed,  the  usual 
way  is  to  pour  it  into  a  trough,  and  the  most 
irregular  and  injurious  feeding  results.  There 
is  too  much  milk  one  day  and  too  little  the 
next;  now  it  happens  to  be  sweet,  now  it  is 
sour,  often  loppered ;  always  the  calves  must 
fight  for  it,  and  the  smallest  and  youngest, 
which  need  it  the  most,  get  the  least.  Exces¬ 
sive  sun-heat  and  annoyance  from  flies  retard 
growth,  and  have  a  bad  effect  at  a  critical 
period  in  the  life  of  the  calf . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

Dr,  R.  C.  Kedzie  in  N.  Y.  Tribune: 
“  Apropos  of  occasional  reports  of  cases  of 
poisoning  by  the  use  of  canned  goods :  A  safe 
rule  is  to  eat  no  acid  fruit  of  any  kind  put  up 
in  tin.  The  acid  may  acton  tin  as  well  as  on 
lead  and  the  salts  of  both  metals  are  poisonous. 
With  neutral  vegetables,  such  as  corn,  beans, 
peas,  etc.,  there  is  little  danger,  unless  fer¬ 
mentation  has  taken  place.  If  the  inside  of 
the  can  is  blackened,  putrefaction  has  prob¬ 
ably  begun,  and  the  canned  material  may  be 
poisoned  thereby.  If  the  can  bulges  out  and 
gas  escapes  when  the  can  is  pierced,  reject 
the  whole  at  once,  since  decomposition  has 

already  begun.” - New  England  Farmer: 

“  Dr.  Hoskins  is  well  known  the  country 
over,  as  one  of  the  best  writers  on  agricul¬ 
tural  topics.  He  has  had  a  wide  experience 
and  always,  almost  always,  writes  the  re¬ 
sults  thereof.  Recently,  however,  he  in¬ 
dulged  in  fiction  in  a  story  for  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  on  the  dark  side  of  farming. 
It  was  written  with  such  a  vivid  realism  that 
it  has  been  mistaken  by  very  many  of  the 
Doctor’s  friends  for  a  true  tale.  When  di¬ 
dactic  writers  of  unquestioned  reputation 
indulge  in  fiction  the  work  should  be  labeled 
so  distinctly  that  the  dullest  cannot  mistake.” 

- Colman’s  Rural  World:  “There  are 

grown  yearly  in  Missouri  not  far  from  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  wheat-straw.  What  use  is  made 
of  this  ?  To  a  very  great  extent  no  use;  it  is 
simply  got  out  of  the  way  in  the  most  expedi¬ 
tious  way  possible,  by  burning,  and  with  that 
end  in  view  the  crop  is  thrashed  in  the  field 
and  as  soon  as  the  work  is  done  and  the  ma,- 
chine,  tools  and  grain  are  hauled  away  the 
straw  pile  is  set  on  fire  and  tons  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  plant  food  are  destroyed.” - 

Orange  Co.  Farmer:  “It  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  salt  is  a  ‘necessary  ingredient  in  the  food 
of  man  and  animal  alike,  when  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  both  men  and  animals 
who  never  eat  it.  Whether  when  moderately 
used  it  is  useful  or  not,  is  a  question  yet  to  be 
solved,  with  the  evidence  so  far  against  it.” 
- H.  Stewart:  “There  is  too  much  scienti¬ 
fic  quackery.  I  think  that  every  station  which 
has  not  a  practical,  working  farmer  at  the 
head  of  it,  of  course  competent  for  the  work, 
will  be  a  failure,  and  the  money  spent  for 

naught.” - New  York  Tribune:  “People 

who  don’t  get  on  in  the  world  are  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  those  who  ‘leave  everything  to  the 
last  minute’ — procrastinators.” - A  corre¬ 

spondent  of  the  New  York  Witness  now 
eschews  tobacco,  after  45  years  of  ‘filthy  and 
unprofitable  use’  of  the  weed.  ‘Last  Thanks¬ 
giving,’  he  says,  ‘I  made  up  my  mind  that  I, 
a  professing  Christian,  was  setting  a  bad 
example  for  the  youth  who  were  looking 

at  my  daily  life  and  practice.” - 

Graphic:  “Poor  Dr.  Franklin  may  turn  >n  his 
grave  with  sorrow,  but  the  lightning-rod  has 
stopped  never  to  go  again.  It’s  no  good.” 

- Green’s  Fruit-grower:  “If  you  intend  to 

plant  more  trees  or  vines  or  plants  the  coming 
fall  or  next  spring,  I  beg  of  you  to  begin  now 
and  prepare  the  soil.  If  the  field  is  planted  to 
corn  or  potatoes  that  is  well.  Give  good  cul¬ 
ture  to  destroy  all  weeds  and  grass.  After 
planting  the  trees,  etc.,  either  keep  the  soil  in 
some  hoed  crop,  or, better,  keep  it  well  culti¬ 
vated  without  any  crop.” - “Yes,  the  de¬ 

lights  of  the  garden  are  enjoyed  but  by  few  in 
this  fruitful  land,  and  least  of  all  by  those 
who  live  in  the  country  and  might  enjoy  them 
most  bountifully.  Rural  life  is  not  looked  up 
to  as  in  other  lands  where  the  aristocracy  live 
in  the  country,  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
not  learned  how  to  appreciate  the  country, 
nor  how  to  surround  ourselves  with  rural 
luxuries.”— Farmers’  Review:  “At  the 
institute  there  is  no  lack  of  horse  talk,  cow 
and  bog  talk,  but  the  minor  economies  are 
given  a  passing  thought  or  ignored  altogether, 
when  the  fact  is  that  the  gepe  deyoted  to  gar¬ 


dening  brings  a  manifold  greater  cash  return, 
aside  from  the  sanitary  benefits,  than  any 

other  like  quantity  of  land  on  the  farm.” - 

Husbandman:  “There  is  risk  in  cutting  grass 
too  early;  there  is  more  risk  in  cutting  it  too 

late.” - “Think  of  the  patient  farmer  in 

the  field  working  faithfully  in  the  full  glare 
of  a  sun  that  blisters,  and  say  he  deserves  all 
the  reward  he  can  get  for  his  toilsome  efforts 

essential  to  the  production  of  food.” - 

Puck:  “The  proper  thing  to  paste  in  your  hat 

just  now  is  a  cabbage  leaf.” - The  Trials 

of  Authors. — Scapegrace  Son  (introducing 
his  old  father  to  young  lady):  “Miss  Gladys, 
the  author  of  my  beiug.”  Old  Gentleman 
(bowing):  “A  work  that  has  been  much  crit¬ 
icized.  " — Harper's - 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

King  s  Co.,  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  July  3. 
— At  last  the  hot  weather  has  set  in  with  more 
than  usual  severity.  The  month  of  June  was 
so  cold  and  wet  that  the  like  of  it  has  not 
been  felt  for  years.  All  the  month  was  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  alternate  wet  and  cold  days.  As 
a  result,  crops  are  backward  and  potatoes  es¬ 
pecially  have  been  tardy  in  pushing  through 
the  ground.  May  was  a  splendid  month  for 
spring  work.  From  the  fifth  to  the  very  end 
there  was  not  a  day  that  would  prevent  the 
working  of  the  teams;  consequently  seeding 
was  very  far  advanced  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  though  little  plowing  was  done  before 
the  seventh.  The  first  plowing  I  did  was  on 
the  27th  of  April.  But  next  day  a  snow-storm 
of  unusual  severity  for  the  time  of  year  set  in. 
Frost  followed  with  cold  rain.  The  melting 
snow  and  the  frost  coming  out  of  the  ground 
put  land  in  a  terrible  condition,  so  that  it  was 
unfit  for  plowing  till  May  5  when  spring  work 
was  general.  But  the  ground  being  so  cold 
and  wet,  was  not  in  condition  for  seeding  for 
a  fortnight  longer.  In  this  vicinity  little 
spring  wheat  or  oats  was  sowed  before  May  20. 
We  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  delightful 
climate,  when  you  to  the  south  are  being 
broiled.  The  fact  that  the  Province  is  an  is¬ 
land,  no  part  of  which  is  more  than  30 
miles  wide,  gives  us  the  advantage  of  a  con¬ 
tinual  refreshing  sea  breeze.  The  waters 
teem  with  fish,  as  evinced  by  the  number  of 
fishing  vessels  in  the  bay.  The  rivers  of  the 
island  are  finely  stocked  with  trout,  and  the 
bathing  facilities  are  excellent.  j.  a.  m. 

Indiana. 

Pendleton,  Madison  Co.,  July  !).—  Many 
fields  of  clover  were  frozen  out  the  last  winter, 
hence  the  area  to  corn  is  10  per  cent,  larger 
than  ever  before.  The  weather  was  dry  un¬ 
til  a  week  ago,  and  consequently  the  corn  is 
clean,  well  cultivated,  and  large.  Wheat  har¬ 
vest  began  last  week,  and  with  it  came  the 
rain  which  has  been  falling  in  copious  showers, 
until  we  think  we  have  more  than  enough, 
and  still  it  pours.  One  third  of  the  wheat  is 
in  shock.  Strawberries  were  a  full  crop,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  raspberries  in  close  connection,  and 
as  these  are  growing  scarce,  Early  Harvest 
Blackberries  are  now  in  season.  s.  w.  h. 

Wew  York. 

So.  Dayton,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  July  2.— The 
season  up  to  the  24th  of  June  has  been  very 
dry.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  light  shower 
we  have  had  no  rain  since  the  5th  of  April . 
The  past  week  has  been  quite  rainy.  All  crops 
that  were  got  in  early  look  fine.  Cut-worms 
have  destroyed  some  pieces  of  corn.  Hay  is 
light.  Raspberries  promise  to  be  a  large  crop. 
Wheat  looks  the  best  for  years.  The  price  of 
potatoes  has  fallen  to  50  cents  per  bushel. 
Fruit,  except  cherries,  promise  more  than  an 
average  yield.  a.  h.  l. 

South  Apalachin,  Tioga  Co.,  July  2.— Last 
Thursday  we  had  rain  enough  to  wet  newly 
plowed  ground  about  two  inches,  which  reviv¬ 
ed  all  crops  a  great  deal.  Potatoes  are  look¬ 
ing  very  fine;  corn  good;  winter-wheat  and 
rye  are  very  spotted  owing  to  the  freezing 
and  thawing  last  spring:  grass  is  very  light, 
and  pastures  are  quite  dry  and  bare;  fruit  will 
be  a  light  crop,  no  cherries,  few  apples  and 
Pears-  d.  e.  s. 

Horsforii’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Makes  Delicious  Leiiionatlo. 

A  teaspoon  iu  I  added  to  a  if  lass  of  liot  or 
colil  water,  anil  sweetened  to  the  taste,  will 
he  lou ltd  refreshing  and  invigorating.— Adv. 
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a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
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MARION  HAItLAND’S  OPINION  OF 
BAKING  POWDER. 

Our  readers  have  doubtless  noticed  the  nu¬ 
merous  discussions  by  the  scientists  and  hy¬ 
gienists  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  various 
baking  powders.  A  careful  sifting  of  the 
evidence  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  in  purity,  whole¬ 
someness  and  strength,  from  a  scientific  stand¬ 
point.  An  opinion,  however,  that  will  weigh 
heavier  than  any  other  with  our  practical 
house  keepers,  is  that  given  by  Marion  Har- 
iand,  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of 
American  writers  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
the  science  of  domestic  economy,  of  house¬ 
keeping  and  home  cooking.  In  a  recent  letter 
to  the  Philadelphia  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
this  writer  says: 

“I  regard  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  as  the 
best  manufactured  and  in  the  market,  so  far 
as  I  have  any  experience  in  the  use  of  such 
compounds.  Since  the  introduction  of  it  into 
my  kitchen,  three  years  ago,  I  have  used  no 
other  in  making  biscuits,  cakes,  etc.,  aDd  have 
entirely  discarded  for  such  purposes  the  home¬ 
made  combination  of  one-third  soda,  two- 
tnirds  cream  of  tartar. 

“Every  box  has  been  in  perfect  condition 
when  it  came  into  my  hands,  and  the  contents 
have  given  complete  satisfaction.  It  is  an  act 
of  simple  justice,  and  also  a  pleasure,  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it  unqualifiedly  to  American  house¬ 
wives.  MARION  HARLAND. 

“Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30,  1887.”— Adv. 
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The  writer  spent  six  hours  of  steady, 
patient  work  in  an  attempt  to  again  cross 
seven-eighths  rye  (one-eighth  wheat) 
heads  with  rye.  Three  heads  were  oper¬ 
ated  upon  and  two  poor  seeds,  neither  one 
of  which  looks  as  if  it  would  grow,  are 
the  result.  The  entire  plant  bore  13 
heads  not  one  of  which  bore  a  perfect 
kernel.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  to¬ 
wards  sterility!  On  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  these  rye- wheat  hybrids  (those 
derived  from  the  infertile  section)  are  as¬ 
suming  fixed  characters  with  a  promise 
that  they  will  be  worthy  of  cultivation 
as  distinct,  new  grains. 


The  patenting:  of  plants  is  neither  possible 
nor  practicable.  J.  H.  HALE. 

Here  is  a  “want”  sent  in  by  a  Mary¬ 
land  subscriber: 

“Wanted:  some  method  by  which  the  ‘nerv¬ 
ous  energy’  of  the  Jersey  cattle  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  hired  man.” 

This  “nervous  energy”  is  a  special  trait 
of  dairy  animals.  It  is  found  only  in  cows 
bred  for  special  dairy  purposes.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  hired  man  who  works  for 
a  special  purpose  and  excels  at  some  in¬ 
tricate  farm  operation.  We  should  say 
therefore  that  the  only  way  to  bring 
about  the  condition  desired  by  our  cor¬ 
respondent  is  to  make  the  hired  man 
a  specialist — good  at  some  few  farm  opera¬ 
tions  and  poor  at  others.  On  most  farms 
a  general-purpose  help  is  most  to  be 
desired;  hence  it  follows  that  the  Jersey 
cow  is  a  very  poor  model  for  a  hired  man. 


I  like  better  the  offer  of  premiums  by  the 
different  Stolen  lor  tested  new  fruits  ot 
special  value  as  has  been  done  in  the  State 
of  Iowa.  PROF.  J.  L.  HURD. 


Until  some  cheap  method  for  separating 
the  fertilizing  matter  in  city  refuse  from 
the  water,  is  devised,  it  will  be  cheaper 
to  dump  the  whole  into  the  nearestd  rain. 
This  is  the  economical  side  of  the  question 
— that  of  health  is  another  thing.  German 
and  English  scientists  have  studied  the 
matter  from  every  point  of  view.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  engineer  proposed  to  gather  the  urine 
in  barrels  and  send  it  by  rail  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  German  chemist  proposed  to  erect 
a  factory  in  every  large  city,  where  am¬ 
monium  salts  could  be  manufactured  from 
the  urine  which  was  to  be  gathered  by  it¬ 
self  in  large  tanks.  Both  of  these  plans 
failed,  the  first  because  of  the  cost  of 
transporting  worthless  water,  and  the 
second  because  it  was  impossible  to  col¬ 
lect  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  urine  to 
make  a  factory  pay.  While  the  wastes 
of  the  large  cities  are  rendered  unprofita¬ 
ble  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  wastes 
of  the  towns  can  be  handled  to  advantage. 


Whether  n  patent  law  would  be  desirable 
or  not  would  largely  depend  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  underlying:  its  provisions.  If  to  grant 
protection  to  all  plant  novelties  without 
regard  to  their  real  value— No.  If  to  pro¬ 
tect  only  those  ol  assured  merit— Yes. 

PRES.  T.  T.  LYON. 
- »♦  « 

We  have  very  little  doubt  that  so-call¬ 
ed  “clover  sickness”  is  caused,  as  alleged 
by  several  distinguished  investigators,  by 
the  accumulation  of  certain  insects  or 
forms  of  life  which  prey  upon  the  roots. 
We  know  that  cabbages  can  not  be  raised 
on  land  many  years  in  succession  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  club-root  which  is  caused  by 
an  insect.  In  our  own  experience  we 
could  name  several  plants  which  now  fail 
on  certain  plots  where  they  were  raised 
for  a  number  of  years  consecutively  in 
great  perfection — among  them  pelar¬ 
goniums,  onions  and  lettuce.  In  the  case 
of  the  first  two  mentioned  we  at 
length  discovered  that  the  soil  was  filled 
with  a  minute  grub  that  fed  upon  the  roots 
until  the  plants  were  destroyed.  Insects, 
like  other  living  creatures,  have  food  pre¬ 
ferences.  They  seek  those  feeding  grounds 
where  their  favorite  food  abounds  and  there 
multiply  until  the  supply  of  the  food  is 
not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  plants 
succumb. 

A  friend  of  ours— a  teacher  in  a 
“booming”  Western  town — nearly  lost  his 
school  because  he  stated,  publicly,  that 
the  town  water  was  bad.  Well,  he  might 
say  so.  Within  80  feet  of  his  well  were 
threejprivies  and  three  or  four  vaults  that 


had  been  treated  in  an  ordinary  “boom- 
ing”-town  style.  When  one  vault  was 
uncomfortably  full  it  was  covered  in  with 
earth  and  the  privy  moved  to  a  new  hole 
in  the  ground.  The  sickening  filth  of 
these  disease-traps  could  actually  be 
tasted  in  the  water  from  our  friend’s  well. 
The  town’s  people  said  that  his  statement 
regarding  the  water  hurt  the  town  because 
it  kept  new  people  from  settling  there. 
There  are  plenty  of  towns  where  these 
crimes  against  sanitation  are  in  force,  and 
many  “leading  citizens”  would  consider 
a  plain  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
town  well-water  a  direct  insult.  Such 
things  are  not  right,  but  they  have  a  pedi¬ 
gree  several  hundred  years  old,  and  all 
humans  have  a  strong  love  for  inherited 
ideas  no  matter  how  cumbersome  or  ob¬ 
noxious  modern  science  may  prove  them 
to  be. 

- »  ♦  - - 

If  protection  is  right  tor  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances,  inventions  an<l  authors,  why 
should  farmers  and  horticultural  experi¬ 
menters  he  content  with  ‘  tree  'trade”  tor 
their  productions?  Is  one  any  the  less  a 
public  benefactor  than  the  other? 

SEC.  E.  WILLIAMS. 


We  have  this  year,  as  for  ten  years  pre¬ 
viously,  a  dozen  demonstrations  of  the 
fact  that  the  wheat  from  a  single  quart  of 
seed  per  acre  will  stand  erect,  while  that 
from  a  bushel  or  more  per  acre  will  lodge. 
We  have  the  further  demonstration  that 
the  quart  of  seed  will  give  a  greater  yield 
per  acre  than  the  bushel  of  seed.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say,  however,  that  the 
greater  yield  from  the  quart  of  seed  will 
pay  for  the  extra  trouble  of  'planting  it. 
If  the  land  is  well  fitted  and  the  seed  be 
dropped  at  regular  distances,  and  at  a 
uniform  depth,  a  kernel  of  wheat  will 
germinate  as  surely  as  a  kernel  of  corn. 
But  there  is  no  machine  that  will  do  this, 
and  so  we  must  continue  to  sow  30 
grains  or  more  where  but  a  single  grain 
is  needed. 

At  the  Rural  Grounds  there  is  a  plot  of 
one-tenth  of  an  acre  upon  which  less 
than  a  gill  of  seed  was  planted  (a  single 
kernel  a  foot  apart  each  way),  and  the 
yield  of  wheat  on  this  plot  will  be  per¬ 
haps  one-quarter  greater  than  on  a  similar 
plot  upon  which  the  seed  was  drilled  in 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre. 


On  the  whole,  a  method  of  protection  for 
the  originators  of  new  fruits  and  vegetables 
would  tend  to  horticultural  advancement, 
and  so  is  desirable.  Hut  I  should  much 
prefer  to  gain  the  end  by  means  of  a  system 
of  prizes  offered  by  the  Government  than 
by  permitting  originators  to  secure  their 
reward  by  collecting  royalties  from  their 
fellow-men.  E.  8.  GOFF. 


The  latest  reports  from  the  Delaware 
and  Maryland  peach  belt  indicate  that  the 
crop  will  be  one  of  the  heaviest  ever 
raised.  Estimates  vary  widely  between 
20,000,000  and  40,000,000  bushels  by  out¬ 
siders  while  growers  modestly  put  the 
yield  at  12,000,000  baskets.  The  other 
day  the  growers  of  the  Peninsula,  to¬ 
gether  wfith  peach  shippers  and  buyers, 
held  a  convention  at  Dover,  Delaware, 
with  the  object  of  bringing  about  har¬ 
mony  between  the  Bureaujof  Distribution 
and  the  Fruit  Exchange,  and  also  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  new  markets  can  be  reached 
by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  which  can 
handle  6,500,000  baskets.  The  conven¬ 
tion  want  the  railroad  company  to  permit 
consignments  of  peaches  in  its  cars  to 
towns  east  of  Chicago  and  south  of  Mon¬ 
treal.  Resolutions  were  adopted  advo¬ 
cating  a  uniform  size  of  package  and 
fewer  grades;  the  sale  of  convenient  lots 
by  auction  at  market  terms;  the  reduction 
of  railroad  rates  on  this  class  of  freight  by 
at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  present  rates; 
the  formation  of  a  central  bureau  of  infor¬ 
mation  where  all  farmers  could  be  hourly 
informed  of  the  condition  of  the  markets, 
and  the  most  careful  precautions  against 
glutting  any  market.  Growers  of  other 
products  might  learn  a  valuable  lesson 
from  the  action  of  the  peach  growers. 


What  in  achineibr  ought  greater  blessings 
to  the  masses  than  did  the  introduction  of 
the  Concord  Grape,  the  Early  Rose  Potato, 
the  Hen  Davis  or  Hnldwin  Apple,  not  to 
mention  ihundreds  of  others?  If  it  is  just 
to  protect  an  inventor  of  a  machine,  it  is 
just  thar  tlie  originator  of  a  really  valu¬ 
able  variety  of  lruit,  vegetable,  tree  or 
flower  should  be  protected.  T.  V.  MUNSON. 


RESTORATION' OF,  LAND  TO  THE  PUB¬ 
LIC  DOMAIN. 

Tuesday  the  Lower  House  of  Congress 
passed  the  Land  Forfeiture  Bill  by  a 
vote  of  177  yeas  to  8  nays.  The  first 'section 
provides  that  all  lands  heretofore  grant¬ 
ed  by  Congress  to  any  State  or  corpora¬ 
tion  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  rail¬ 
road  or  telegraph  line, 'lying  alongside  of 
any  such  railroad  not  completed  within 
the  time  specified,  are  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  and  restored  to  the  public 
domain,  with  the  exception  of  the  rights 
of_way,  depot  and  machine  shop  grounds 
and  lands  within  towns. 


Section  two  declares  that  the  forfeiture 
shall  not  extend  to  lands  alongside  of  parts 
of  a  road  now  completed,  which  were 
sold  to  Iona  fide  purchasers  before  January 
1,  1888.  The  title  to  such  lands  is  con¬ 
firmed  to  the  buyers  on  proof  of  good 
faith,  except  in  cases  where  there  were 
prior  Iona  fide  preemption  or  homestead 
claims  on  January  1,  1888,  in  which  case 
all  such  preemption  and  homestead  claims 
are  confirmed,  provided  that  a  mortgage 
of  such  lands  shall  not  be  considered  a 
sale.  Section  three  provides  that  all  Iona 
■fide  settlers  upon  any  of  the  lands  forfeited 
by  the  act  may  acquire  titles  to  not  more 
than  160  acres  as  a  homestead,  and  in 
making  proof  of  it,  the  settler  shall  be 
allowed  for  the  time  he  has  already  re¬ 
sided  upon  and  cultivated  the  same, 
and  if  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Homestead  Law.  he  shall  have  the 
prior  right  to  enter  the  tract  settled  on, 
not  exceeding  160  acres,  at  $1.25  per  acre. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  this  act  becomes 
a  law,  over  64,000,000  acres  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  now  withheld  from  settle¬ 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  corporations  which 
have  failed  to  perform  the  work  which 
would  entitle  them  to  it,  will  be  thrown 
open  to  homesteaders  and  prePmptors. 
This  land  is  far  more  valuable  than  any 
similar  aggregate  area  now  open  to  set¬ 
tlement,  as  nearly  all  of  it  is  fair 
arable  or  pasture  land  lying  along 
railroad  routes  where  the  lines  have,  in 
most  cases,  been  partly  constructed.  Most 
of  itliesin  the  frontier  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories;  but  there  are  large  areas  in  several 
of  the  older  States  on  this  side  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  some  of  it  has  been  closed  to 
settlement  for  half  a  century.  The  small 
number  of  votes  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
is  a  certain  indication  of  its  justice;  yet  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  can  pass  the  Senate 
— that  stronghold  of  plutocrats  and  mon¬ 
opolists  and  their  paid  agents — at  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  Within  the 
last  four  years  50,482,240  acres  have  been 
restored  to  settlement  by  Congress,  and 
52,437,373  by  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  without  legislation,  making  a  total 
of  102,919,613  acres.  Congress  should 
promptly  restore  the  present  area  also. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  HARVEST  BE. 

TnE  synopsis  of  the  July  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
telegraphed  from  Washington  on  Tuesday, 
A  comparison  of  the  condition  of  wheat 
at  this  season  in  1888  and  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  years  shows  as  follows : 

.—Winter  crop—,  .—Spring  crop—, 
1888  1887  1886  1888  1887  1886 


June  1.. 
July  1.. 

....73  3 
....75.8 

849 

83.5 

92.7 

91.2 

92.8 

95.9 

87.8 

79.3 

98.5 

83.3 

Gain. 

Loss.. 

....  2.5 

1.4 

i.*5 

3.1 

8. 6 

15.2 

Winter  wheat  has  been  harvested  in  the 
South  and  yielded  beyond  expectations  in 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  It 
has  improved  slightly  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Reports  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  also  more  favorable. 
As  shown  above,  the  general  condition  has 
advanced  from  73.8  to  75.8.  Averages 
of  principal  wheat  States ;  New  York.  80 ; 
Pennsylvania,  93;  Ohio,  60;  Michigan, 
75;  Indiana,  62;  Illinois,  68;  Missouri, 
72;  Kansas,  93;  California,  83.  Spring 
wheat  has  improved  in  a  large  part 
of  the  breadth  seeded,  and  at  present 
promises  a  large  yield.  The  general  aver¬ 
age  has  advanced  from  92.8  to  95.9.  The 
State  averages  are:  Wisconsin,  91;  Min¬ 
nesota,  94;  Iowa,  97;  Nebraska,  95;  Da¬ 
kota,  98. 

According  to  the  June  report  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  winter  wheat  was  approxi¬ 
mately  10)^  bushels,  on  23,000.000  acres, 
implying  a  total  of  about  241,000,000 
bushels;  while  the  average  for  spring 
wheat  was  put  at  13  bushels  on  13,300,- 
000  acres,  or  a  total  of  173,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  making  the  aggregate  for  both 
winter  and  spring  wheat  414,000,000 
bushels.  Applying  the  same  ratio  to  the 
improved  July  condition,  we  get  an 
increase  of  8,000.000  bushels  in 
winter  wheat,  and  of  6,000,000  bush¬ 
els  for  spring  wheat,  making  the 
total  aggregate  of  both  kinds  428,- 
000,000  bushels.  Other  reports  vary 
considerably  from  this  estimate,  however. 

The  area  of  corn  has  increased  over  four 
per  cent.,  making  the  breadth  nearly  76,- 
000,000  acres.  There  has  been  much 
replanting  in  wet  districts  from  non¬ 
germination  or  from  destruction  by 
worms..  The  stand  is  now  fairly  good 
and  the  crops  growing  finely .  The  con¬ 
dition  in  the  principal  corn  States  is  as 
follows:  Ohio,  96;  Indiana,  95;  Illinois, 
93  ;  Iowa,  89  ;  Missouri,  91  ;  Kansas, 
99;  Nebraska,  91.  In  the  South — Vir¬ 
ginia,  91;  North  Carolina,  88;  South 
Carolina,  87;  Georgia,  94;  Alabama,  96; 
Mississippi,  98;  Louisiana,  95;  Texas,  95; 
Arkansas,  97;  Tennessee, [98. 


The  following  shows  the  condition  for 
July  1  this  year  and  the  five  preceding 
ones,  together  with  the  average  yield  per 
acre  each  year  and  what  it  would  have  been 
had  the  condition  been  100.  By  this 
means  one  can  estimate  the  probable  out¬ 
come  this  year  on  76,000,0000  acres. 


1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

July  1.... 
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96 

88 
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•  •  • 
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25  6 

22.7 
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Should  the  crop  come  out  relatively  as 
well  as  in  1885  the  yield  would  be  1,993,- 
000,000  bushels;  whereas,  should  it  be  as 
poor  as  in  1887, it  would  not  be  over  1,481,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  latest  reports  from 
all  quarters  are  very  favorable, so  that  it  is 
quite  likely  the  aggregate  yield  will  be 
between  1,800,000,000  and  1,900,000,000 
bushels — one  of  the  heaviest  crops  we  have 
ever  had. 

The  oat  area  is  slightly  over  27,000,000 
acres.  The  following  figures  show  the 
condition  of  this  crop  on  July  1,  together 
with  the  same  data  given  with  regard  to 
corn : 

1888.  1887.  1886.  1885.  1884.  1883. 
July  1 . 95.2  85  9  88.8  87  98  99 


Yield .  25  4  26.4  27.6  27.4  28.1 

100,  equal .  29.6  29.7  31.7  27.9  28.4 


Judging  from  last  year’s  outcome,  the 
yield  this  year  should  be  about  717,000,000 
bushels,  and  at  the  highest  rate  produced 
in  any  of  the  above  years,  814,000,000 
bushels.  Considerable  injury  was  done 
to  the  crop  in  various  sections  this  week 
and  last  by  severe  wind  and  rain  storms 
which  lodged  a  good  deal  of  the  standing 
grain. 

There  is  an  increase  of  only  four  per 
cent  in  the  area  of  potatoes  and  the  con¬ 
dition  is  95.7  against  93  last  year,  96.6  in 
1886,  and  97  in  1885.  Potatoes  every¬ 
where  have  derived  great  benefit  from  the 
copious  rains  that  have  fallen  since  the 
date  of  the  report  Julyl — and  a  large  crop 
is  very  probable.  Preliminary  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  area  of  leaf  tobacco  shows  an 
increase  of  18  per  cent  over  the  greatly 
reduced  crop  area  of  last  year.  The  con¬ 
dition  is  89  as  compared  with  84  at  the 
same  time  a  year  ago,  and  92.4  in  1886. 
The  hay  crop,  owing  to  recent  rains  is 
likely  to  turn  out  considerably  better 
than  was  apprehended  some  weeks  ago. 
The  condition  of  other  crops,  as  compared 
with  that  in  late  years  is  as  follows: 


1888.  1887.  1886.  1885 

Winter  rye . 95  88  95.6  87 

Spring  rye . 96.8  84.3  88  9 

Barley . 91  82  8  89.7  92 

Cotton . 86.7  97  86.1  96 

Tobacco . 89  84  92.4 


On  the  whole,  aside  from  the  shortage  in 
winter  wheat,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
country  will  have  a  very  fair  harvest. 


The  patenting  of  plant**  might  he  possible, 
hat  that  it  would  be  pi  aclicahle  i m  doubtful, 
since  traits  of  the  snme  variety  grown  in 
different  localities  and  soils  often  vary  so 
much  flint  they  cannot  be  identified  by  the 
most  competent  iudges.  and,  on  the  other 
bntid,  fruits  ot  different  varieties  often  bear 
such  close  resemhlnnce  that  they  are  nor  to 
be  distinguished  by  prominent  nomolegists. 

II.  M.  ENGLE. 


BREVITIES. 


Some  of  the  best  wheat  growers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  going  to  tell  in  a  subseouent  Rural 
how  to  raise  paying  crops.  These  articles 
will  be  of  great  value. 

Those  are  pertinent  questions  regarding 
the  growth  of  plants  on  poor  and  good  soil 
asked  on  page  480  They  are  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  A  correct  answer  would  benefit  agricul¬ 
ture. 

It  is  probable  that  those  who  use  night-soil 
as  a  fertilizer  are  inclined  to  praise  it  unduly. 
We  believe  it  to  be  of  most  use  in  the  compost 
heap  where  it  may  aid  in  converting  other 
matters  into  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

It  appears  that  the  Chinese  who  have  used 
night-soil  as  a  fertilizer  for  generations  find 
quick  lime  an  excellent  substance  to  mix  with 
it.  We  have  used  plaster  but  find  it  inferior 
as  a  deodorizer  to  copperas. 

“The  oils  are  not  a  reliable  laxative  for 
cattle,”  says  Dr.  Kilborne  on  page  483.  This 
is  well  worth  remembering.  Epsom  salts 
make  the  safest  purgative  for  cattle.  We  have 
seen  a  cow  killed  bv  iust  such  treatment  as 
that  described  in  the  F.  C. 

Excellent  reports  reach  us  of  the  good  work 
being  done  throughout  the  State  bv  Dairy 
Commissioner  Brown  bv  means  of  instruction 
in  butter  and  cheese  making  conducted  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points.  Both  the  Commissioner  and 
Secretary  Shull  of  the  State  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation  are  actively  engaged  in  the  matter, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  secured  as 
instructors  are  reported  to  be  quite  acceptable 
to  the  dairy  public. 

Can  a  man  who  knows  nothing  of  hay  mak¬ 
ing  start  in  and  make  the  best  of  bay — even 
when  he  has  perfect  weather,  good  grass  and 
tools?  We  don’t  believe  it.  Can  a  man  who 
has  never  filled  a  silo,  know  bow  to  turn  out 
the  best  of  silage?  Wesavnot,  unless  he  does 
it  by  accident.  Is  it  fair  for  him  to  com¬ 
plain  and  call  the  whole  thing  a  fraud  if  by 
reason  of  his  experience  he  makes  a  mistake 
and  turns  out  a  pocr  article  of  silage?  Who 
will  answer  that?  We  learn  from  experience, 
and  the  wisest  man  is  he  who  waits'  until  his 
experience  is  ripe  before!  he' makes! a"  positive 
statement  aboutan  important  matter 
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9)&x$man. 


THE  ENGLISH  HUNTER. 

Like  the  English  Hackney  or  the  American 
Trotter,  the  English  Hunter  usually  belongs 
to  no  particular  breed,  though  in  each  case  the 
class  is  quite  distinct.  Probably  one-tenth  of 
the  Hunters  are  Thoroughbreds  which  have 
proved  too  slow  for  the  race-course  in  their 
younger  days;  but  which  after  having  been 
discarded  from  the  racing  stables  are  found, 
with  increased  age,  to  possess  power  enough  to 
carry  heavy  weights,  fleetness  enough  to  keep 
well  up  with  the  hounds,  and  temper  and  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  make  them  take  to  jumping. 
When  a  slow  race-horse  of  stout  blood  has  a 
frame  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the  shock  of 
hunting  over  a  rough  country,  and  the  cour¬ 
age  and  disposition  to  take  high  leaps,  he  is 
sure  to  fetch  the  highest  price  in  the  market 
for  Hunters.  Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  Hunters, 
however,  are  cross-breds,  many  having  fully 
seven-eighths  of  pure  Thoroughbred  blood, 
and  perhaps  few  of  the  best  have  less  than  that 
proportion.  There  is  always  a  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  bones  and  joints  in  a  Thor¬ 
oughbred  of  sufficient  size  to  stand  the  shocks 
of  the  hunting  field,  and  the  Thoroughbred  is 
not  as  well  calculated  as  the  half-bred  to  get 
over  standing  jumps,  for  his  legs  are  not  so 
well  under  him.  Hence  the  breeder  of  Hun¬ 
ters  naturally  avoids  the  risk,  especially  as 
he  must  pay  high  prices  for  Thoroughbred 
brood  mares  of  the  size  and  substance 
likely  to  produce  the  kind  of  Hunters 
that  will  bring  big  prices  in  the  market. 
Accordingly,  he  looks  out  for  a  sound  half- 
bred  mare  with  big  legs  and  joints,  without 
paying  much  attention  to  her  pedigree.  In 
choosing  a  Hunter,  the  more  open  the  country 
which  he  has  to  cross  and  the  lighter  the 
weight  he  has  to  carry,  the  more  highly-bred 
he  should  be.  In  any  case,  however,  he  should 
have  the  free  use  of  his  legs,  and  should  be 
able  to  gallop  over  a  rough  country  without 
stumbling  or  swerving — in  other  words,  with¬ 
out  a  “mistake.”  The  points  in  a  Hunter  are, 
first,  he  must  have  a  good  shoulder-blade, 
placed  obliquely  to  sustain  the  heavy  shock  of 
falling  from  a  hight,  and  to  enable  him  to  get 
away  quickly  thereafter.  It  should  be  well 
seamed  with  muscles,  for  otherwise  he  will 
soon  tire.  For  the  same  reason,  the  muscular¬ 
ity  of  the  fore-arm  is  of  great  importance. 
Next  come  the  hind-quarters,  which  should 
be  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  weight  the 
animal  has  to  carry.  Wide  hips  are  especially 
necessary  in  a  Hunter  intended  to  carry  weight 
Large,  muscular  haunches  and  thighs  can 
alone  give  sufficient  propelling  power. 
The  hocks  should  be  well  bent,  and  the  sti  files 
high  and  wide.  Below  the  hocks  and  knees 
the  canna  bones  should  be  large,  and  the  sus¬ 
pensory  ligaments  and  tendons  strong,  clean 
and  free;  while  the  pasterns  should  be  strong 
and  shorter  than  in  the  race-horse,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  feet  large  enough  to  avoid  sinking  in 
deep  ground.  In  the  body  a  greater  width  is 
desirable  than  in  the  race-horse.  The  back  and 
loins  must  be  strong  and  well  united  at  the 
hips  by  the  back-ribs.  An 'excellent  specimen 
of  a  Hunter  is  shown  at  Fig.  201.  This  is 
the  gelding  Champion,  sixteen  hands  high. 
He  was  first  in  the  class  of  weight- carriers 
to  carry  fifteen  stone  and  upwards  at  the 
Horse  Show  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  London,  in  June,  1888,  and  was 
awarded  the  champion  prize  as  the  best 
Hunter. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

| Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


PARTURIENT  APOPLEXY  OR  COLLAPSE — MILK 
FEVER . 

G.  H.,  Jefferson ,  N.  Y.—l  had  a  cow  that 
calved  last  Thursday.  She  drank  her  first 
milk,  cleaned  all  right,  and  to  all  appearances 
was  all  right.  Friday  morning  she  gave  a 
fine  mess  of  milk,  ate  her  hay,  grain  and  shorts. 
Friday  night  when  she  was  milked  she  only 
gave  two  quarts  of  milk  and  five  minutes  af¬ 
ter  being  milked  she  dropped  down  in  the 
stanchion.  I  gave  her  a  dose  of  saltpeter  and 
castor  oil  as  nothing  had  passed  her  all  day 
Friday,  and  on  Saturday  I  gave  her  more  oil. 
Saturday  she  lay  flat  on  her  side  with  her 
head  on  the  floor.  Her  ~eyes]looked^bad, land 


still  I  could  not  get  her  bowels  to  move,  so  I 
gave  her  soot,  eggs  and  cider.  Then  I  gave 
her  pulverized  chalk  and  vinegar.  I  gave 
her  injections  of  warm  soap-suds  and  raked 
her  and  got  hard  dry  lumps  the  size  of  hens’ 
eggs.  Sunday  she  was  very  much  better  and 
tried  to  get  up.  She  did  not  make  water,  and 
Saturday  night  I  gave  her  two  ounces  of 
niter.  She  passed  some  water  on  Saturday 
night.  Monday  she  seemed  to  be  better.  I 
gave  her  plenty  of  milk  to  nourish  her,  as  she 
would  not  eat  at  all.  Her  bag  was  soft  and 
she  milked  out  easily  every  time  I  milked  her. 
See  was  in  good  order,  fat  enough  for  beef, 
and  ten  years  old.  This  morning  she  was 
worse,  seemed  to  be  in  great  pain,  would  lie 
down  flat  on  her  side  and  then  spring  up  (not 
on  her  feet,  but  to  the  natural  position  for  a 
cow  when  lying  down)  and  she  soon  died. 
What  was  the  matter  with  her?  The  best  cow 
doctor  about  here  said  the  trouble  was  milk 
fever;  another  said  it  was  horn  distemper; 
another  inflammation;  while  another  thought 
she  had  taken  cold. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 

The  disease  was  what  is  most  commonly 
called  “milk  fever,”  but  it  is  more  properly 
known  as  parturient  apoplexy  or  collapse. 
The  name  “fever”  is  a  misnomer,  since  often 
there  is  no  fever  at  all,  even  in  rapidly  fatal 
cases,  and  very  rarely  is  there  a  high  fever. 
While  certain  conditions  are  known  to  favor 
its  development,  the  true  nature  of  the  disease 


is  not  well  understood.  Various  authorities 
have  advanced  theories  from  time  to  time  to 
explain  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease, 
but  none  of  them  are  entirely  satisfactory.  It 
is  especially  a  disease  of  plethora,  and  most 
commonly  attacks  heavy  milkers  that  are  in 
prime  condition,  or  have  been  fed  liberally 
before  calving.  Cows  that  are  costive  at  par¬ 
turition  are  particularly  liable  to  an  attack. 
Hot  weather  is  also  favorable  to  the  disease. 
It  almost  always  follows  a  rapid,  easy  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  very  rarely  occurs  either  after  a  dif¬ 
ficult  parturition,  especially  if  there  is  much 
loss  of  blood,  or  if  there  is  a  retention  of  the 
after-birth.  It  never  occurs  with  the  first 
calf,  and  rarely  before  the  third;  but  most 
commonly  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  parturition, 
when  the  animal  is  in  her  prime.  In  addition 
to  the  above  conditions,  there  is  apparently  an 
individual  predisposition  to  the  disease,  as 
there  is  in  other  cows  a  predisposition  to  abor¬ 
tion.  But  this  apparent  individual  predisposi¬ 
tion  may  be  due  to  causes  which  we  are  unable 
to  determine, rather  than  to  a  natural  tendency 
to  the  disease  on  the  part  of  the  animal.  Want 
of  exercise  also  predisposes  to  the  disease.  The 
attack  almost  always  occurs  during  the  first 
week  after  calving,  most  commonly  from  the 
first  to  the  third  day,  when  it  is  very  liable  to 
be  fatal  After  the  third  day  a  more  favora¬ 
ble  termination  may  be  hoped  for.  An  ani¬ 
mal  that  recovers  from  one  attack  is  very  lia¬ 
ble  to  a  second  attack  at  the  next  calving,  un¬ 
less  special  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
its  recurrence.  In  the  present  case,  as  in  nearly 
all  others,  the  disease  was  evidently  due  to 
plethora — the  animal  being  kept  too  fat  and 
well  fed  up  to  the  time  of  calving — and  costive¬ 
ness.  If  you  had  read  the  simple  precaution 
required. 

for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  and  the  pro¬ 
per  treatment,  both  of  which  have  frequently 
been  given  in  the  Rural,  you  might  in  the 
first  place  have  prevented  the  attack,  and  in 
the  second  place  you  would  not  have  followed 
the  irrational,  contradictory  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  you  did.  Unfortunately  many  of 


the  readers  of  the  Rural  will  never  “lock  the 
stable-door  until  after  the  horse  has  been 
stolen;”  likewise  they  will  not  heed  the  pre¬ 
cautions  given  to  others  until  often  thoy  have 
lost  a  few  valuable  animals  themselves.  While 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  treatment  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  cow’s  death,  it  is  quite  ev¬ 
ident  that  it  did  her  no  good,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  worse  than  no  treatment  whatever. 

To  move  the  bowels  there  should  have  been 
given  two  pounds  Epsom  salts,  or  preferably 
one  pound  each  of  Epsom  and  common  salts 
with  two  ounces  of  ginger.  The  oils  are  not  a  re¬ 
liable  laxative  for  cattle,  and  are  rarely  given 
except  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels  or  other 
special  cases.  J udging  from  the  history  of  the 
case,  the  cow  might  have  recovered  if  the 
salts  had  been  given  at  the  outset  and  followed 
by  frequent  injections  of  warm  water  or  warm 
soap-suds  until  the  bowels  had  been  freely 
moved,  then  ounce  doses  of  sweet  spirits  of 
niter  every  three  or  four  hours  for  the  kid¬ 
neys.  Four  drams  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  one  half  dram  powdered  nux  vomica  may 
be  given  cold  with  advantage  every  four 
hours  if  the  case  is  a  severe  one.  Over-dosing 
is  to  be  avoided,  and  after  the  bowels  have 
been  freely  moved,  careful  nursing  is  better 
than  much  medicine.  Owing  to  the  comatose 
or  drowsy  condition  into  which  the  animals 
often  quickly  pass,  medicines  by  the  mouth 
must  be  given  slowly'and  with  caution,  other¬ 
wise  the  patient  will  be  strangled  from  her 


inability  to  swallow.  See  that  the  animal  i 
kept  in  a  comfortable  position,  with  the  head 
elevated,  and  bundles  of  straw  to  the  back 
and  shoulder,  to  keep  the  cow  in  as  nearly  the 
natural  position  as  possible.  It  is  also  desir¬ 
able  to  change  the  position  three  or  four  times 
daffy. 

Treatment  of  the  disease  is  so  uncertain 
that  prevention  is  the  only  safe  remedy, 
and  fortunately  the  disease  can  usually 
be  prevented  by  exercising  a  little 
care  before  and  at  calving  time.  Plethora 
and  costiveness  are  to  be'avoided.  Cows  that 
are  fat  and  those  on  flush  feed  or  receiving  a 
full  grain  ration  should  have  their  rations 
reduced  from  one  to  three  weeks  before  par¬ 
turition.  This  precaution  alone  will  almost 
always  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  if  the  bowels  are  moving  freely.  But  as 
an  additional  precaution,  especially  in  heavy 
milkers,  following  au  easy,  rapid  delivery,  it 
is  desirable  to  give  a  good  active  purgative 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  calf  is  dropped. 
One  half  to  one  pound  each  of  Epsom  and 
common  salts,  with  one  or  two  ounces  of  ginger, 
according  to  the  size  and  condition  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  will  usually  answer  the  purpose.  The 
dose  may  be  repeated  in  10  to  18  hours  if  no 
effect  is  produced. 

Following  a  difficult  parturition  or  a 
retention  of  the  after-birth,  and  especially 
if  the  cow  is  much  weakened,  the  salts  are 
not  necessary  and  should  not  be  given  to 
weaken  an  animal  already  exhausted. 

Plenty  of  exercise  is  also  very  desirable. 
Free  access  to  salt  and  good  drinking  water 
will  tend  to  keep  the  bowels  from  becoming 
costive,  and  thus  remove  one  source  of 
danger. 

RIDICULOUS  NOTIONS. 

W.  K.,  Ontario ,  Kansas. — 1.  A  farmer  told 
me  a  few  days  ago,  that  there  was  a  small  hole 
in  the  fore-leg  of  a  hog,  and  if  that  hole  be¬ 
came  stopped  up  the  hog  would  die,  but  that 
if  it  was  kept  open  the  hog  would  remain  in 
good' health  and  do3velC"?‘and  also,  that  if[tho 


sac  forming  that  hole  was  cut  out  the  hog 
would  never  get  sick.  What  is  the  truth  about 
it  ?” 

2.  An  agricultural  paper  published  in  Ohio 
lately  published  the  following: 

A  farmer  up  In  Madison  County  thinks  he  has  found 
a  sure  preventive  against  the  death  of  ho«s  by  the  so- 
called  “cholera  ”  He  explains  it  thus:  “Between  the 
front  teeth  and  the  «rinders  there  Is  a  space  of  two  or 
three  inches,  and  in  this  space  under  the  Kum  of  every 
diseased  hog  will  be  found  a  pocket  of  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance  To  remove  this,  take  a  cold  chisel  and  ham¬ 
mer  and  cut  this  bottle  of  poison  out”.  He  says  that 
previous  to  adopting  i  his  device  he  had  lost  73  hogs, 
but  since  adopt  ing  it  ho  has  not  lost  a  single  hog.  and 
those  of  his  neighbors  who  have  tried  the  samo  oper¬ 
ation  report  the  same  favorable  results. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1.  The  above  statement  is  so  plainly  ridicu¬ 
lous  that  it  must  have  been  intended  as  a  hoax 
aud  not  as  a  statement  of  fact.  From  its  ab¬ 
surdity  it  is  evident  that  if  made  seriously  it 
was  the  result  either  of  dense  ignorance  or  a 
disordered  brain.  For  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  [intelligent  stock-owner  would  ever  try 
any  such  foolish  experiment  with  an  idea  of 
producing  the  result  therein  mentioned.  I 
am  often  surprised  that  the  editors  of  any  of 
our  leading  agricultural  journals  will  pub- 
lisK  such  ridiculous  communications  with  no 
comment  whatever.  While  I  am  well  aware 
that  editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  their  correspondents,  they  are  responsible 
for  the  good  repute  of  their  papers.  They 
should  remember  that  a  large  portion  of  their 
readers  are  less  fortunate  than  themselves 
in  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  to 
enable  them  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the 
bad,  the  plausible  from  the  ridiculous;  so  that 
such  publication  can  but  lessen  the  confidence 
of  those  readers  in  the  more  trustworthy  or 
reliable  communications.  Another  recent 
good  example  of  such  communications  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  April  26, 
page  329,  on  the  cause  of  gapes  in  chickens 
It  is  there  stated  that  “gapes  are  caused  by 
a  louse  that  is  always  hatched  with  the  chick, 
and  will  soon  crawl  down  to  the  nostril  and 
form  the  small  red  worm,  that  has  always 
killed  the  chicks  for  me.”  The  editors  make 
no  comment  whatever,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  a  number  of  their  readers  may  be  misled 
into  believing  that  to  be  the  real  source  of  the 
gape-worm.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  policy 
for  editoi’s  to  express  their  opinion  on  every 
communication  of  this  kind;  but  they  could 
certainly  make  some  comment  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  an  “original  idea,”  or  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  “needed  confirmation.”  This 
would  indicate  to  their  readers  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  that  particulor  writer  and  not 
a  generally  accepted  statement.  While  I  do 
not  wish  to  assume  the  role  of  an  editorial 
critic,  I  desire  to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
unqualified  publication  of  such  communica¬ 
tions. 

PRUNING  AN  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

Subscriber  (address  mislaid.) — 1.  Are  wood 
ashes  a  good  application  around  the  trees  in  an 
old  apple  orchard?  Would  it  be  well  to  mix 
them  with  hen  manure  for  trees  generally,  or 
should  they  be  used  separately?  2.  What  is 
the  best  time  for  pruning  old  apple  trees  that 
show  signs  of  dying,  and  should  the  limbs  be 
pruned  much  or  little? 

Ans. — 1.  Nothing  is  better  than  unleached 
( Continued  on  page  488.) 


Woman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

Some  months  ago  “  Chat  By  the  Way  ”  told 
a  little  about  that  great  and  noble  organiza¬ 
tion  known  as  the'King’s  Daughters,  It  was 
a  new  idea  to  many  ;  manifold  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  about  it  by  the  far-off  Rural 
readers.  They  all  want  to  know,  so  we  will 
say  something  more  about  the  order. 

*  *  * 

The  King’s  Daughters,  now  numbering  over 
14,600,  is  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  great 
society  without  either  constitution  or  by¬ 
laws  save  such  as  each  individual  branch 
may  select.  It  has  the  widest  possible  lati¬ 
tude  for  doing  good,  whether  far-reaching 
charities  or  simple  acts  of  kindness  and  sym 
pathy  “  In  His  Name.”  That  is  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  society  ;  the  King’s  Daughters 
count  their  duty  and  service  to  lie  in  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  their  Master,  who  went  about  doing 
good. 

*  *  3= 

The  prime  idea  of  the  society  is  simple 
enough  —  ten  times  one  is  ten.  Therefore, 
when  one  woman  begins  to  look  about  her  for 
the  duty  that  lies  nearest  her,  having  found 
it,  she  also  finds  nine  like-minded  workers 
and  they  start  a  Ten,  devoted  to  some  special 
work.  Each  group  of  workers  is  called  a  Ten 
though  occasionally  there  are  more  or  maybe 
less. 

One  of  our  bright  Texan  sisters  writes 
to  ask  what  the  King’s  Daughters  are  and  what 
they  propose  to  do? 

They  are  doing  so  many  things  already 


HUNTER  GELDING  CHAMPION.  (Re-engraved  from  the  London  Live  St'  ck 

Journal.)  Fig.  261. 
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they  have  taken  all  charity' to  be  tbeir  prov¬ 
ince.  OneTen  in  our  vicinity  is  a  church  sew¬ 
ing  society ;  with  the  money  they  raise  they 
care  for  the  needy  and  suffering  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Other  Tens  are  engaged  in  mission 
work,  in  hospitals  and  in  tenement- house  re¬ 
form.  Some  do  not  attempt  active  outside 
work,  but  band  themselves  together  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  and  forbearing,  to  bridle  their  tongues 
and  to  practice  the  charity  that  thiuketh  no 
evil. 

*  *  * 

How  can  you  become  a  member  of  the  or¬ 
der? 

Miss  Cf.  H.  Libbey,  18  Washington  Place, 
New  York  City,  is  the  secretary  of  the  entire 
organization.  She  will  send  papers  giving 
information  of  the  work  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  From  her  the  badge  may  bo  obtained;  it 
is  a  little  silver  Maltese  cross  hanging  from  a 
bit  of  purple  ribbon;  on  the  cross  are  the  let¬ 
ters  I.  H.  N. — “In  His  Name.”  The  badge 
costs  80  cents;  the  annual  subscription  is  ten 
cents.  Any  woman  desirous  of  joining  should 
decide  what  direction  her  efforts  shall  take; 
if  possible  she  should  interest  others  to  form 
a  Ten;  if  not,  she  may  be  a  “Ten”  all  by  her¬ 
self,  until  she  can  get  others  to  join  “Look 
up  and  not  down,”  is  one  of  the  mottoes  of 
the  order — “Look  out  and  not  in,”  another. 
And  even  where  active  work  is  impossible, 
the  very  fact  of  looking  out  into  the  broad 
world,  instead  of  in  towards  our  own  trials 
and  worries,  will  broaden  our  views  a’ d  ul¬ 
timately  sweeten  our  lives. 

A  shut-in  sister  in  Vermont  asks  about  the 
Shut-in  Tens.  We  only  know  of  them  by 
hearsay,  but  they  are  composed  of  perma¬ 
nent  invalids  who  try  to  lighten  one  another’s 
burdens. 

*  *  * 

Our  Texan  sister  who  wrote  inquiring  about 
this  order,  tells  us  that  her  lot  as  a  farmer’s 
wife  has  a  very  bright  side.  It  does  one  good 
to  know  that  real  unhappiness  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
She  says:  “I  have  all  the  nice  reading  matter 
1  want,  and  can  buy  all  I  want;  and  can  read 
as  much  as  I  like,  though  I  am  a  farmer’s 
wife.  I  don’t  wash  and  iron,  or  cook  either 
(when  I  can  get  help) ;  or  make  butter  or  feed 
the  pigs,  so  you  see  I  am  not  at  all  smart.  I 
take  all  the  care  of  my  three  little  ones,  and 
keep  my  house  clean  and  in  nice  order,  and  do 
a  little  sewing.  But  I  didn’t  intend  to  tell  you 
what  I  d:d  or  did  not  do,  only  I  have  read  so 
many  of  the  letters  from  farmers’  wives,  and 
i  t  makes  me  indignant  to  think  of  the  work  put 
upon  them.  We  live  15  miles  south  of  Kan  An¬ 
tonio,  and  have  been  farming  only  a  little 
more  than  two  years.  Oh !  I  am  just  burning 
to  have  my  say  about  that  hired  help  question, 
and  no  one  has  yet  written  about  the  duty  we 
owe  to  our  babies.  I  would  like  to  ask  those 
women  who  work  all  day  long  for  the  hired 
help  what  becomes  of  the  precious  little  souls 
and  bodies  God  gave  them  to  care  for.” 


“THE  BOOK-LENDING  TEN.” 

PALMETTO. 

Mv  suggestion  regarding  a  “Book-lending 
Ten”  in  the  Rural  of  Juno  0th,  has  brought 
to  me  such  a  shower  of  kindly  offers  to  lend 
books  and  journals,  and  so  many  modest 
requests  for  the  like,  that  I  must  beg  the  Ru¬ 
ral  to  add  to  the  great  good  its  pages  already 
accomplish,  by  lending  me  a  corner  of  one  of 
them  for  my  “Circulating  Bureau.” 

I  at  first  thought  of  merely  giving  a  list  of 
the  “book-hungry”  ones,  leaving  such  as  have 
offered  to  supply  reading  matter  free  to  choose 
from  it.  This,  however,  might  result  in  an 
avalanche  to  one  person,  while  others  might 
get  none.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  I  have  made 
the  following  arrangement.  rs.  Mary  J. 
Charlton,  St.  George  JP.  O.  Out.  asks  for  the 
addresses  of  “three  or  four.”  I  send  three 
from  correspondents  iu  “out  of-tbe  way 
places,”  where  such  reading  matter  as  she  can 
spare  will  doubtless  be  appreciated. — Miss  M. 
E.  Gillett, Clover  Creek,  Highland  Co,  Va.; 
Sarah  McLachlau,  McLemoresville,  Carroll 
Co.,  Tenn. ;  and  Mrs.  C  Walter,  Superior, Neb. 
These  ladies  write  that  much  good  might  be 
accomplished  by  the  circulation  of  good  read¬ 
ing  matter  in  their  vicinity,  as  many  of  the 
people  have  little  or  none,  and  offer  to  keep  in 
circulation  anything  senttothem.  MissS.  A. 
Little,  Malcom,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  asks 
for  the  names  of  half  a  dozen,  to  whom  she 
offers  to  send  occasional  papers.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  provide  “Wikkey”  for  all  those 
who  have  applied  for  it,  so  perhaps  some  of 
Mrs.  Little’s  papers  might  be  something  of  a 
substitute  to  Mrs.  J.  A.  Thompson,  Austin, 
Mower  Co.,  Minn.,  and  Mrs.  S.  Thomas,  Dav¬ 
enport,  Iowa.  To  any  one  who  will  pay  the 
expressage  on  them,  Mrs.  Little  will  also  send 
some  nearly  complete  files  of  the  Rural  and 
Churchman.  This  may  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  some  slenderly  stocked  local  reading- 
room. 

If  MissE.  Banta,  of  (Ronhrook  Conn,,  will 


kindly  start  “  on  their  mission  of  usefulness,” 
any  of  the  books  she  alludes  to,  by  sending 
one  or  more  to  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lincoln,  Holmen, 
La  Crosse  Co.,  Wisconsin,  I  am  sure  I  can 
promise  that  chat  lady  will  keep  it  going. 
Miss  Banta  also  offers  to  send  weekly  papers 
to  any  who  wish  them  and  will  send  her  tbeir 
addresses.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Whippley,  of  Cobden, 
Union  Co.,  Ills.,  has  much  good  children’s 
reading  which  she  is  willing  to  send  to  some 
address. 

I  have  before  me  a  very  interesting  letter 
from  Mrs,  John  Rice,  of  Carmel,  Texas,  who 
is  willing  to  send  books  and  papers.  I  think  it 
best  not  to  send  out  any  books  except  such  as 
you  do  not  want  returned,  but  always  to  send 
them  with  the  condition  that  the  receiver  will 
keep  them  going. 

Mrs.  Mary  Waley,  of  Gales  Ferry,  New 
London  Co.,  Ct., will  send  a  number  of  volumes 
of  a  paper  called  the  “Band  of  Peace”  to  any 
one  desirious  of  having  them.  All  of  the  ladies 
whose  addresses  I  have  given  above  as  anxious 
to  receive  books,  are  so  placed  as  to  bo  able  to 
circulate  them  to  advantage  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  personal  thanks  to  those  who  have  so 
kindly  offered  to  help  in  this  cause. 


GOLDEN  ROD. 


M.  W.  6. 


Few  of  the  m  any  who  have  been  along  the 
coast  iu  summer,  have  failed  to  notice  the  old- 
fashioned  (but  not  the  less  beautiful  because 
it  is  plain  and  old-fashioned  Golden  Rod 
(Solidago).  Never  before  have  the  plains  and 
highways  been  so  richly  colored  with  its  yel¬ 
low  bloom.  If  it  were  as  auriferous  as  its 
color  would  indicate  all  the  farmers  would  be 
rich  in  a  few  seasons.  The  extraordinary 
plentifulness  of  this  beautiful  but  otherwise 
useless  flower,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  damp 
but  warm  season  with  no  severe  drought  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  growth.  A  supposed  efficacy 
in  the  plants  suggested  to  the  early  botanist 
the  name  Solidago, from  the  Latin,  solidare,  to 
join  or  make  firm,  yet  it  is  not  utilized  to  any 
gi  eat  extent  and  is  usually  exterminated  with 
common  weeds.  It  is  said  that  it  is  cultivated 
in  England  as  a  marginal  flower,  and  that  it  is 
considered  a  rare  and  beautiful  plant  on  the 
continent,  being  propagated  by  the  division 
of  the  root. 

The  European  variety  does  not  grow  as  large 
nor  has  it  the  magnificent  coloring  of  our 
native  kinds.  The  genus  is  mostly  North 
American,  there  being  about  80  varieties,  all 
but  two  or  three  belonging  to  this  country. 
Variations  in  soil,  climate  and  even  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  seasons  cause  the  flowers  to  differ 
greatly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  varieties  and  local  variation. 

But  one  variety  has  fragrant  leaves,  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  species.  It  is 
the  sweet  Golden  Rod  with  a  slender  stem  two 
to  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  secrete  “a  de¬ 
lightful  aromatic”  oil,  and  an  essence  is  dis. 
tilled  from  them.  The  flower  is  somewhat 
large  and  conspicuous,  and  may  occasionally 
be  found  in  rich  shady  woods.  As  early  as 
July  1  the  low  varieties  may  be  found  in  bud, 
but  they  do  not  bloom  until  the  last  of  the 
month  or  the  early  part  of  August.  A  little 
later  the  taller  and  larger  varieties  follow  in 
quick  succession  and  keep  the  fields  ablaze 
with  light  until  the  lingering  florets  upon  the 
downey  Golden  Rod  indicate  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter.  The  Golden  Rods  are  gener¬ 
ally  found  in  dry,  sandy  soils,  but  some  varie¬ 
ties  thrive  in  bogs  and  moist  places.  Even 
along  the  shore  of  the  sea  you  will  find  a  kind 
with  large,  green  leaves  and  a  bold,  conspic¬ 
uous  flower,  also  a  smaller  variety  with  thick¬ 
ly  crowded  heads  of  inconspicuous  flowers. 

Even  from  out  of  the  crevices  of  rocks  you 
may  see  the  yellow  plumes  waving  in  the  sun¬ 
light. 

Until  last  summer  the  beauties  of  the  flower 
were  lost  upon  me,  but  upon  examination,  and 
with  associations  and  memories  it  has  become 
a  favorite  flower,  and  I  deem  it  well  worthy  of 
the  favor  and  notice  of  the  many  flower-loving 
people. 


A  FEMININE  FINE  ART. 


PATTY  GARTON. 

In  spito  of  the  intricate  embroideries  so 
many  of  us  sfrain  our  sight  over,  there  is  one 
particular  branch  we  are  apt  to  neglect  now¬ 
adays,  and  that  is  darning.  The  other  day 
I  saw  a  girl  stitching  awayr,  her  feet  encased 
in  dainty  slippers,  when  a  sudden  movement 
brought  her  heel  in  view.  She  had  on  uavy- 
blue  stockings,  and  I  declare  they  were  clum¬ 
sily  darned,  or  rather  cobbled,  with  white 
cotton ! 

The  fact  is,  we  do  so  much  machine  stitching 
now  that  liand-sewing  seems  likely  to  become 
a  lost  art.  Yet  a  machine-made  seam  to  our 
grandmothers  over-ambover  stitching  is  as  a 
photograph  to  a  lijju  water-color  pnintiug, 


Two  threads  apart  and  one  thread  deep  was 
the  rule — think  of  stitching  all  the  seams  in 
the  good  man’s  shirt  according  to  that  rule ! 

But  it  was  mending  I  wished  to  particular¬ 
ize.  To  tell  the  truth,  when  my  much-worn 
sable  hosiery  begins— to  use  an  old  joke— to 
grow  more  holey  than  righteous,  I  cobble  it 
myself,  but  so  long  as  it  is  presentable  every 
hole  is  darned  with  scrupulous  care.  To  darn 
neat,  round  holes  in  a  pair  of  fine  silk  stock¬ 
ings  is,  to  my  mind,  an  art  and  a  perpetual 
delight.  To  my  eyes,  the  ordinary  under-and- 
over  cross-bar,  neatly  done  with  the  right 
shade  of  cotton  or  wool,  is  the  way  to  mend 
hose,  but  I  have  seen  some  German  darning 
that  put  it  to  shame.  First,  the  straight  bars 
of  thread  were  put  up  and  down,  and  then 
this  was  filled  iu  with' fine  chain-stitch,  a  stitch 
on  each  thread,  cross- ways.  This  made  a  per¬ 
fect  imitation  of  the  texture  of  the  stocking; 
When  done  by  an  expert,  the  original  hole 
could  not  be  discerned. 

Darning  one  of  those  triangular  tears — 
winklehawks.  the  boys  call  them— in  cloth  is 
another  valuable  accomplishment.  If  all  the 
threads  are  properly  brought  together,  and 
1  he  stitching  is  made  to  follow  the  warp,  the 
tear  may  be  made  invisible,  especially  in  thick 
cloth. 

In  darning  linen,  the  warp  and  woof  must 
be  followed  with  exactness;  but  we  don’t  darn 
our  table-cloths  now  as  we  used.  They  all  go 
together,  like  the  wonderful  “one-hoss  shay.’’ 

A  well-equipped  darning  bag  is  a  test  of  a 
house-wife’s  care  and  neatness.  There  must 
be  darning  cotton  of  all  needed  hues,  linen 
floss,  scraps  of  stuff,  and,  last,  hut  not  least, 
there  must  be  plenty  of  needles,  long  and 
short,  and  of  every  size.  Darning  with  a 
thick,  stubby  needle  is  about  as  satisfactory  as 
opening  oysters  with  a  chisel.  And  let  every 
mother  begin  to  teach  her  girls  the  art  and 
mystery  of  mending  as  soon  as  their  chubby 
hands  will  hold  a  needle  safely— they  will  find 
it  quite  as  much  fun  as  a  kindergarten. 

- - - 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Rev.  F.  Courtney  said  in  a  recent  lecture 
that  “Christianity  in  the  person  of  these  pos. 
sessed  of  it  must  be  aggressive  towards  all  sin. 
Just  in  the  proportion  that  Christianity  pos¬ 
sesses  you — it  must  possess  you;  you  can  not 
possess  it— just  in  that  proportion  it  will  never 
tolerate  any  sin,  and  will  never  give  you  any 
peace . 

Richter  says  do  not  despair  if  you  fail 
once.  Your  repentance  will  be  a  more  beauti¬ 
ful  act  than  any  you  have  yet  done.  Begin 
self-improvement,  not  by  cultivating  noble 
impulses,  but  by  ruthlessly  cutting  away  all 
evil  that  is  in  you . 

I  have  no  taste  of  the  noisy  praise 
Of  Kiddy  crowds,  a«  changeable  as  winds: 
Servants  to  ehange  and  blowing  with  the  tide 

Of  swollen  success,  but  veering  with  Its  ebb . 

—DRY  DEN. 

An  Exchange  says  that  no  statue  that  the 
rich  man  places  ostentatiously  in  his  windows 
is  to  be  compared  to  the  little  expectant  face 
pressed  against  the  window-pane,  watching 

for  his  father  when  his  day’s  work  is  done _ 

The  Independent  says  that  the  mystery 
that  overhangs  the  future  life,  and  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  embarrasses  our  thoughts  in  respect  to 
that  life,  arises  from  cur  entire  want  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience  in  regard  to  it.  That 
life  must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  remain  a 
mystery  until  we  die,  and  learn  what  it  is  by 
experience.  All  effort  to  make  it  otherwise  is 
labor  lost.  Hence,  the  wise  way  is  to  let  the 
mystery  alone,  and  not  perplex  ourselves  with 
it . 

“  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon,”  said 
Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  What  was 
true  then  is  still  true.  He  who  makes  gold  the 
supreme  object  of  his  earthly  pursuit,  is  a 
purely  selfish  being,  and  while  this  is  his 
moral  state  he  cannot  serve  God.  No  man’s 
heart  is  large  enough  for  two  supreme  objects 
at  the  same  time,  especially  when  they  are 

incompatible  with  each  other . 

Lowell  says  what  we  want  is  an  active 
class  who  shall  insist  iu  season  and  out  of  sea¬ 
son  that  we  shall  have  a  country  whose  great¬ 
ness  is  measured  not  only  by  its  square  miles, 
its  number  of  yards  woven,  of  hogs  packed, 
of  bushels  of  wheat  raised,  not  only  by  its  skill 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  body;  but  also  by  its 
power  to  feed  and  clothe  the  soul;  a  country 
which  shall  be  as  great  morally  as  it  is  mate¬ 
rially  ;  a  country  whose  very  name  shall  not 
only,  as  now  it  does,  stir  us  with  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  but  shall  call  out  all  that  is  in  us  by 
offering  us  the  radiant  image  of  something 
better  and  nobler  and  more  enduring  than 
we;  that  shall  fulfill  our  own  thwarted  aspira¬ 
tions  when  we  are  but  a  handful  of  forgotten 
dust  in  a  soil  trodden  by  a  race  whom  we 
shall  have  helped  to  make  more  worthy  of 

their  inheritance  than  ourselves . 

Zion’s  Herald  says  the  world  is  full  of  anx¬ 
iety.  It  is  tlie  bape  of  life  to  multitudes.  They 


are  saying:  “What  shall  we  eat,  and  what 
shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed  ?”  Anxious,  oppressed,  saddened 
hearts,  hear  the  precious  words  of  Jesus. 
What  unspeakable  comfort  they  bring  when 
properly  received :  “Behold  the  fowls  of  the 
air;  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
gather  into  barns;  yet  your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than 
they  ?”  Anxious  hearts,  no  longer  repine,  and 
go  bowed  down,  moaning  life  away  !  Look, 
up  and  see  a  Father's  hand  open  to  supply  all 
thy  necessities,  and  rejoice  that  he  who  feeds 
the  “fowls  of  the  air”  will  feed  and  fake  care 
of  you . 

The  Methodist  Recorder  reminds  its  readers 
of  the  great  comfort  it  is  to  know  that  there 
is  one  Friend  to  whom  we  may  take  our  most 
secret  trouble,  to  whom  we  may  make  known 
our  every  sorrow,  and  who  can  comfort  us  in 
our  deepest  affliction,  and  who  has  promised 
to  guide  us  by  bis  counsel.  Instead  of  pou  ing 
our  complaints  into  the  ears  of  men.  let  us  go 
to  our  Heavenly  Friend  and  cast  our  burden 
and  care  on  him . 

Dr.  Carlisle  says  to  make  the  most  of  an 
individual  life,  with  all  its  peculiar  limitations 
and  possibilities;  to  redeem  scattered,  desultory 
particles  of  time;  to  look  intelligently  at  the 
wonderful  object-lessons  which  the  humblest 
life  presents  as  tests  of  our  reason  or  faith — 
this  is  a  great  work.  To  be  a  healthy  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  home,  and  minister  to  its  life, 
growth,  and  purity— this  is  a  great  work.  Let 
us  adopt  the  simple,  yet  sacred  words  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  “It  giveth  light  to  all  that  are 
in  the  house.”  Such  is  the  office  of  a  household 
lamp  when  put  in  its  place.  And  such  is  the 
mission  of  every  member  of  the  household  . . . 


CONDUCT* D  HY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart  and  rest; 
Home-keeping  hearts  are  happiest, 

For  those  that  wander  they  know  not  where, 
Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  care: 

To  stay  at  home  Is  best. 

LONGFELLOW. 


CORA  LIE’S  COMPLEXION. 


“Poor  Coralie!”  sighed  careful  Mrs.  Adair, 
“I  do  not  know  what  next  to  do  for  her.  I 
think  her  complexion  gets  worse  every  day. 
Of  course  those  pimples  and  ugly  brown 
blotches  denote  a  diseased  liver,  but  we’ve 
paid  out  more  than  we  could  afford  for  liver 
medicine  and  cosmetics,  and  she  takes  daily 
walks,  all  to  no  purpose.” 

Coralie’s  color  was  undeniably  bad.  She 
was  a  tall,  dark-eyed  ycung  girl,  with  a  good 
figure,  and  evidently  healthy ;  yet  she  drooped 

and  moved  about  listlessly,  seemingly  inter¬ 
ested  in  nothing. 

After  watching  for  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
if  there  was  one,  and  the  daily  habits  and  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  young  girl,  I  discovered  that 
she  wore  too  many  and  weighty  skirts,  which 
were  embroidered  and  trimmed  handsomely, 
and  not  suspended  from  the  shoulders.  In  the 
winter,  she  wore  no  warm  flannels,  but  light 
flimsy  under-linen.  Her  feet,  No.  4’s  pret¬ 
tily  shaped,  were  pressed  into  No.  2’s  narrow 
and  high-heeled.  Of  course  her  feet  were  dis¬ 
figured  with  corns  and  bunions;  she  limped 
awkwardly,  and  half  the  time  was  forced  to 
have  off  her  “pretty”  shoes.  When  a  good, 
broad,  common-sense  shoe  was  shown  her,  it 
was  scornfully  refused.  “Coralie  has  for  a 
long  time  worn  a  No.  2  shoe,  you  need  not 
show  us  more  like  those  broad,  homely  bro- 
gans,”  said  the  mother  to  the  clerk  who 
brought  them  out,  “as  just  the  thing  needed.” 
It  was  the  proud  boast  of  Coralie’s  mother 
that  her  daughter’s  waist  was  getting  smaller, 
and  more  symmetrical,  the  result  of  corsets 
fitting  snugly,  worn  from  the  age  of  ten. 
No.  24  was  once  the  size  worn,  and  now  No. 
18  is  “real  loose,”  and  I  saw  with  regret  that 
a  mother  could  be  so  vain  and  blind,  and  that 
Coralie’s  waist  was  very  slender,  so  were  her 
arms.  I  saw  that  she  sat  up  late  every  night, 
indulging  in  ice-creams,  nuts  and  confection¬ 
ery  so  freely  as  to  destroy  the  relish  for 
“coarse”  food ;  that  bread,  butter,  vegetables 


When  Raby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gaye  them  Castorla. 
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THE  MEAL  WEW-YOTilCER. 


and  meat  vexed  her  dainty  “soul,”  when  they 
appeared  upon  the  table.  Like  Oscar  Wilde 
she  cared  only  for  the  beautiful,  feeling  not 
quite  equal  to  dining  on  “lilies,”  but  able  to 
sustain  life  upon  fruits  and  sweets. 

Coralie  arose  long  after  the  breakfast  hour, 
and  did  not  often  bathe,  feeling  too  “delicate,” 
and  informing  me  that  Patti,  seldom  washed 
her  face,  using  cold  cream,  instead  of  sweet, 
pure,  soft  water.  For  breakfast,  Coralie  drank 
very  Olack  coffee,  with  a  little  choice  brandy 
as  a  stimulant,  which  was  needed  to  warm 
tier,  and  she  ate  more  sweets,  with  pickles, 
and  a  little  toast.  Too  languid,  to  take  down 
her  frizzes,  or  don  a  walking  suit,  and  accom¬ 
pany  young  friends  “down  town,”  on  a  mission 
for  the  Old  Ladies’  Home  Committee  that 
wanted  some  real  work  done,  our  Coralie  read 
Ouit’.a’s  last,  played  idly  some  of  last  year’s 
music,  ate  more  caramels,  chewed  Colgate’s 
best  tolu  unweariedly  until  dinner,  and  still 
appetite  did  not  come  to  her,  which  was  the 
signal  for  a  large  dose  of  quinine  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  out  by  the  mother,  which  was  obediently 
swallowed  by  Coralie,  who  told  me  “she 
found  it  a  wonderful  tonic,  and  it  took  twice 
the  quantity  to  have  an  elFeet  upon  her,  that 
it  did  when  she  first  commenced  taking  the 
drug.”  She  slept  during  the  afternoon,  and 
came  down  to  lea  looking  very  lady-like, 
pretty  and  relined  in  her  tasteful  dress,  and 
ribbons,  only  my  heart  ached  to  see  that  com¬ 
plexion  sallow  and  blotched,  the  slim  waist 
and  arms,  the  large  eyes  so  sunken,  the  step  so 
siow,  andtne  expression  upon  the  young  face 
so  languid,  and  i  heard  her  catching  her 
breatn  in  little  short  gasps. 

Coralie  always  does  ample  justice  to  the 
tempting  La  spread  before  her,  and  as  callers 
come  in  and  the  night  advances,  her  spirits 
raise  to  gayety,  she  “could  live  on  excite¬ 
ment.”  Time  wears  on,  and  her  complexion 
does  not  improve,  neither  does  any  degiee  of 
strength  or  ambition  to  fill  her  rightlul  place 
in  the  army  of  right  noble  workers,  and  the 
doses  of  quinine  aie  taken  oftener,  the  coffee 
is  made  stronger  and  blacker,  she  feels  less 
like  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air,  nearly 
everything  bores  her  nowadays;  but  her  waist 
remains  beautifully  small,  the  shoes  do  not 
pinch  so  much  now,  as  the  plump  feet  are 
“tapering”  off  too,  but  that  “horrid  color,” 
still  spoils  our  Coralie.  ella  guernsey. 


BAKED  DEANS. 


The  following  appeared  in  the  Kukal  near¬ 
ly  20  ytars  ago.  After  giving  ear  to  these 
jingling  directions  (l  came  across  them  in  look¬ 
ing  over  old  papers)  our  baked  beans  were  so 
much  improved  that  1  take  the  liberty  of  send¬ 
ing  the  recipe  to  you  for  republicatiou. 

"If,  my  dear  Rural,  you  ever  should  wish 
For  breakfast  or  dinner  a  tempting  dish 
Of  the  beans  so  famous  in  Boston  town, 

You  must  read  the  rules  I  here  lay  down  : 

When  the  sun  has  set  in  golden  light, 

And  round  you  fall  the  shades  of  night, 

A  large  deep  dish  you  first  prepare  — 

A  quart  of  beans  select  with  care ; 

And  pick  them  over  until  you  find 
Not  a  speck  or  a  mote  Is  left  behind. 

A  lot  of  cold  water  on  them  pour, 

’Till  every  beun  is  covered  o’er, 

And  they  seem  to  your  poetic  eye 
l.ikc  pearls  In  the  dcoths  of  the  sea  to  lie. 

Here,  If  you  please,  y  >u  may  let  tnem  stay 

’Till  just  after  breakfast  the  v>  ry  next  day 

When  a  parboiling  process  must  be  gone  through— 

(I  mean  for  the  beans,  and  not  for  you. ; 

Then,  if  In  your  pantry  there  stl'l  should  be 
That  bean-pot  so  famous  In  history, 

With  all  due  deference  bring  it  out, 

And,  if  there’s  a  skimmer  lying  about, 

Skim  half  of  the  beans  from  the  boiling  pan 
Into  the  bean  pot  as  fust  as  you  can  ; 

Then  turn  to  Biddy  and  calmly  tell  her 
To  take  a  huge  knife  and  go  to  the  cellar  ; 

For  you  must  have,  like  Shyloek  of  old, 

"A  pound  of  fiesh,”  ere  your  beai.s  grow  cold 
Hut  very  unlike  that  aneleut  Jew, 

Nothing  but  pork  will  do  for  you. 

Then  tell  once  more  your  mutden  fair 
in  the  choice  of  the  piece  to  take  great  care 
For  a  streak  of  fat  and  a  streak  of  lean 
Will  give  the  right  flavor  to  every  bean. 

This  you  must  wash  and  rinse  and  seore, 

Rut  lmo  the  pot,  and  round  it  pour 
The  rest,  till  the  view  presented  S'  ems 
bike  an  island  of  pork  in  an  ocean  of  beans ; 

Pour  on  boiling  hot  water  enough  to  cover 
The  tops  of  the  beans  completely  over. 

Shove  into  the  oven  and  bake  till  done, 

And  the  triumph  of  Yankee  cookery’s  won.” 

SI.  B.  B. 

— . . 

WASH  DAY  DINNERS. 


It  is  indeed  an  ai  t  to  make  a  satisfactory 
“picked-up”  dinner,  and  since  a  Monday  din¬ 
ner  from  motives  of  economj  must  necessari¬ 
ly  in  most  families  be  such  an  one,  it  becomes 
housekeepers  to  study  the  art  of  disposing  of 
the  odds  and  ends  of  a  Suuday  dinner  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  family  palates.  There  is  a 
sort  of  general  antipathy  on  principle  to 
hashes  and  stews,  but  if  you  call  them  minces 
and  ragouts,  much  of  the  objection  is  removed. 
It  is  a  case  where  a  rose  by  scone  other  name 
smells  sweeter. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  remains  of  Sunday’s 


roast  of  beef  will  not  bear  slicing,  being  too 
far  gone;  a  “Toad-  in-the-hole”  will  excite  the 
curiosity  of  the  younger  members  of  your 
family,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  elder  ones,  if 
it  be  properly  made.  Cut  the  meat  into  small 
squares,  and  put  it  into  a  greased  bake  dish. 
Season  it  tastefully:  beat  one  egg  light,  add  to 
it  a  pint  of  milk ;  stir  in  gradually  six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  Hour  beating  rapidly  the  while. 
Strain  through  a  sieve;  add  one- half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  a  little  pepper,  and  pour  over  the 
meat.  Bake  one  hour,  and  serve  with  a  gravy 
made  from  stewing  the  bones. 

Take  the  cold  potatoes  that  are  left,  cut 
them  into  dice,  place  them  in  a  large,  shallow 
baking  dish;  cover  with  a  cream  sauce, 
sprinkle  over  a  handful  of  bread  crumbs,  and 
bake  until  brown.  A  cream  sauce  is  so  simple 
that  every  oue  should  know  bow  to  make  it. 
Melt  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  saucepan, 
stir  in  as  much  flour,  add  one  pint  of  boiling 
milk,  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

in  warming  over  cold  meats  that  may  be 
sliced,  never  let  them  boil  in  the  gravy,  which 
makes  them  tasteless.  Make  a  little  gravy 
with  butter  and  water,  or  with  the  bones 
stewed  in  the  gravy  that  is  left  over,  adding 
water;  simmer  in  this  until  tender  a  carrot 
and  an  onion  sliced  thin,  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  parsley ;  lay  in  the  slices  of  meat 
just  long  enough  to  get  hot  through;  in  fact,  if 
you  pour  over  them  the  boiling  gravy  it  is 
sullicient.  Four  on  a  hot  dish  containing 
points  of  buttered  toast. 

There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  a  Mon¬ 
day  dinner  can  be  made  attractive  by  a  little 
management  beforehand  on  the  part  of  the 
mistress,  and  a  little  extra  work  on  the  day 
itself.  It  is  hard  on  Jack  to  let  him  suffer 
because  Bridget  lias  too  heavy  a  wash  to  bother 
about  diuner.  He  may  go  dining  down  town 
on  that  clay  to  avoid  the  inevitable  poor  diu¬ 
ner  at  home;  so  even  on  the  ground  of  econo¬ 
my,  putting  sentiment  aside,  it  will  pay  you 
to  make  his  dinner  so  agreeable  that  he  will 
not  let  anything  short  of  absolute  necessity 
keep  him  away.  palmetto. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  COOK-BOOK  NO.  II. 

A  PUDDING  OF  LONG  AGO. 

Pare,  core  and  chop  four  large  apples;  mix 
with  four  ounces  of  bread  crumbs  (stale) ;  beat 
four  eggs,  whites  und  yelks  sepaiately,  add¬ 
ing  die  yelks  first  to  the  minced  apples  and 
crumbs,  then  stir  in  the  wuites  carefully;  add 
salt,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  boil  for  three  hours.  Serve  hot 
with  a  foamy  sauce. 

ORANGE  CAKE  PUDDING. 

Cream  a  cup  of  butter  with  one  and  a  half 
cup  of  sugar;  add  oue  cup  of  milk,  four  beaten 
eggs,  three  cups  of  flour  with  oue  and  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  the  rind 
and  the  juice  of  two  orauges.  Bake  and  servo 
with  lemon  sauce.  Half  of  this  quantity  is 
enough  for  six  persons. 

LEMON  SAUCE. 

Put  ouo  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  and  one  of 
corn-starch  in  a  saucepan,  and  add  slowly  a 
pine  of  boiling  water,  a  lablespoonf  ul  of  butter 
and  the  juice  of  a  lemon;  boil  until  it  thickens. 

CHICKEN  CROQUETTES. 

Chop'  finely  one  pound  of  cold  boiled  chicken 
seasoned  with  halt  a  teaspoon ful  each  of  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  and  half  a  tablcspooful  of  butter. 
Mix  this  with  a  small  cup  of  cream,  and  oue 
beaten  egg,  and  stir  over  the  fireinasnmll  ves¬ 
sel  set  wiihiu  another  of  boiling  water  until  it 
thickens.  Make  into  croquettes,  either  peur  or 
sausage  shaped,  roll  in  crumbs, then  in  egg,  and 
again  in  crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  fat.  Etock 
may  be  used  111  place  of  cream. 

VEAL  LOAF. 

Chop  two  pounds  of  veal  tine,  season  with 
half  a  tablespoonful  each  of  popper,  salt  and 
sage  aud  four  soda  crackers  rolled  line;  three 
tablespoonsfuls  of  cream,  butter  half  the  size 
of  an  egg,  and  bake  two  hours.  Slice  when 
cold. 

SALLY  LUNN. 

One  quart  of  flour  sifted  with  three  small 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Beat  two  eggs 
witn  two  t ablet pioon luls  of  sugar;  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter  ami  one  pint 
of  milk;  stir  in  the  Hour  and  a  teaspioonful  of 
salt.  Bake.  susie  f. 


STAINING  WOODS. 

An  old  article  of  furniture  of  the  light  woods 
used  in  cottage  furniture  may  be  stained  to 
represent  either  cherry  or  mahogany.  For 
the  latter  boil  eight  ounces  of  fustic  in  one 
gallon  of  water.  If  you  have  a  correct  hand 
and  steady  eye  you  may  successfully  imitate 
the  grainiug  of  the  wood  by  dipping  a  small 
brush  in  blacK  stain,  and  streaking  the  surface 
before  it  is  quite  dry.  You  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  wood  or  you  may  spoil  it  by 
daubing,  and  the  plain  stain  is  very  pretty 
and  effective.  For  a  cherry  stain,  mix  togeth¬ 
er  one  quart  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  one  pint 


of  japan,  one  pound  of  Venetian  red  ground 
in  oil,  and  two  ounces  of  dry  burnt  umber. 
Apply  with  a  brush,  and  finish  with  one  coat 
of  shellac,  and  two  of  varnish. 

A  good  polish  is  boiled  oil  mixed  with  a  little 
turpentine.  a.  g. 

FRICCASSEED  CHICKEN. 

Cut  a  tender  fowl  into  joints,  making  four 
pieces  of  the  breast;  cover  with  boiling  water, 
season  with  salt,  and  pepper,  and  simmer  un¬ 
til  tender.  Take  it  out  and  dredge  with  flour, 
salt,  and  pepper,  and  fry  brown  quickly  in 
hot  pork  fat;  lay  it  on  toast,  and  pour  over 
a  cream  sauce.  Remove  the  fat  from  the 
chicken  liquor,  of  which  there  should  be  about 
a  pint;  melt  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
two  of  flour,  and  pour  on  slowly  the  hot  chick¬ 
en  broth,  and  one  cup  of  cream;  season  with 
a  teaspoon  ful  of  lemon  juice,  salt,  pepper,  and 
the  beaten  yelk  of  one  egg.  Cover  the  gravy 
closely  after  adding  the  butter  and  flour,  and 
simmer  very  slowly  for  five  minutes  beforo 
adding  the  cream  and  egg.  It  should  never 
boil  after  this  is  done.  To  have  digestible  and 
palatable  toast,  have  the  bread  stale,  and  let 
it  dry  slowly  over  the  fire  until  all  the  moist¬ 
ure  is  driven  out  of  it,  then  brown  more 
quickly.  _  __  _  cook. 

A  PLEA. 

Yes,  Miss  Willard,  leave  us  the  dollies.  Or, 
what  shall  I  say  when  three-year-old  May 
comes  to  me  with  the  oft-repeated  child-ques. 
tion,  “Mamma,  what  shall  I  do?”  As  the 
case  now  is,  I  answer,  “  Oh,  get  your  baby 
and  come  to  visit  me.”  Soon  I  hear  a  gentle 
tapping,  and  a  little  figure  carrying  the  loved 
doll  is  invited  in  and  seated  near  me.  I  go  on 
about  the  washing,  or  baking,  or  patching,  or 
any  of  the  hundred  things  pertaining  to  house¬ 
keeping,  while  my  contented  girlie  tells  me 
how  sick  the  baby  was;  how  she  could  not 
“  set  dinner  ”  for  her  “  Levi  ”  because  it  cried, 
and  much  more  like  tulk. 

After  she  “goes  home,”  I  take  a  little  look 
to  see  her  rocking  it  to  sleep,  and  she  says, 
“  I  don’t  bother  you,  do  I,  Mamma,  because 
I’m  a  woman  now  ?”  By  all  means,  spare  us 
the  dolls.  And  with  them,  encourage  the  use 
of  the  jack-knife.  After  your  boys  are 
grown  up  and  gone,  you  will  never  regret 
that  you  lot  them  whittle.  The  making  of 
doll  furniture  and  wagons  and  carts  will  oc¬ 
cupy  many  happy  hours.  Do  you  dislike  the 
litter  made  by  both  knives  and  scissors?  Does 
clearing  it  away  make  too  much  work  ? 

ell,  mother,  do  you  expect  to  raise  men  and 
women,  pure,  honest,  useful  men  and  women, 
without  patient,  painstaking,  real  work  3 

MRS  LEVI  NILES. 


Pd^ccUunfou.s!  ^UiTrti.oInfl. 


Contain,  in  small  compass,  the  essential 
virtues  of  the  best  vegetable  cathartics. 
They  area  sure  cure  for  Costiveness,  Indi¬ 
gestion,  and  Liver  Complaints;  are  pleasant 
to  take;  prompt,  but  mild,  in  operation. 

Mr.  James  Quinn,  of  Middle  st..  Hartford, 
Conn.,  testifies  :  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills 
for  the  past  thirty  years  and  consider  them 
an  Invaluable  family  medicine.” 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING 

The  Original.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878, 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


For  The  Nervous 


_  The  Debilitated 
The  Aged 

■  URES  Nervous  Prostration, '•Jervous  Head- 
“ ““  ache, Neuralgia,  NervousWeakness, 
Stomach  and  Liver  Diseases,  and  all 
affections  of  the  Kidneys. 

AS  A  NERVE  TONIC,  It  Strengthens 
and  Quiets  the  Nerves. 

AS  AN  ALTERATIVE,  It  Purifies  and 
Enriches  the  Blood. 

AS  A  LAXATIVE,  It  acts  mildly,  but 
surely,  on  the  Bowels. 

AS  A  DIURETIC,  It  Regulates  the  Kid¬ 
neys  and  Cures  their  Diseases. 

Reeommended  by  professional  and  businessmen. 

Price  $i.  Do.  Sold  by  druggists.  Send  for  circulars. 

WELLS  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

COME  TO  VIRGINIA, 

Where  blizzards  and  cyclones  arc  unknown.  Farms, 
Mills,  Water  Power,  and  Village  Property  for  Sale  by 
.1.  L.  MOON,  Banker  and  Real  Estate  Broker, 

Hcottsville.  Virginia. 


II  IlN  ui  •  *  (fit  At  the  r:t<u  tnuy  n«.e  been  going  the 
I]  ]  lj  nl  (■  ^  Dublin  Domains  wfd  nil  lc  crone  In  6 
II  v  "*l  ^  V  yearn  Now  is  the  time  toseeureai  Rich 

_ MMWHumn  Land  as  the  Bun  shines  on  at  31  20  per 

acre.  What  better  could  be  .eft  for  Children?  Whore  these  lands  are:  how  to 
get  them,  as  well  as  tor  information  about  Homes  or  Employment  in  all  States 
andTerutorios.  Bend  10 Cents  and  receive  the  beautiful  Entrraviir-r*.  a  I’ietur* 
esquo  Panorama  of  America.  Address  T11E  WESTERN  WORLD.  Chicago.  1IL 


Pratt’s  Perfection  Road  Cart 

Is  beyond  a  doubt  the  best  cart 
n i ado  lor  the  Horseman,  Farmer  or  anyone  de¬ 
siring  a  cart  for  npupding,  breaking  or  business 
purposes,  before  purchasing  elsewhere,  write 
direct  to  the  mfrs.  for  circular  and  prices 

A.  I.,  Pit  ATT  &  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


nn  to  nn  A  Month  can  be  made 

4>/J-uu  IU  working  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  gi  ve  their  whole 
time  lo  the  business  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  townsand  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  OO..  lPO'l  Main  St.,  Richmond  Vo 

AMPAICN  SUPPLIES !! 

Badges, Banners,  Flags,  Uniforms,  Everything. 
Get,  our  price  befo-e  y  m  boy.  Catalogue  free. 
THE  DOMESTIC  M’P’G  CO.,  Wallingford,  Ct,. 


c 


IMWIIYU  I'Tiriiiing  with  Green  M anuren . 

Four  in  Edition  now  ready.  Price, 
bound  In  paper,  H5  ctsj  In  cloth,  Kill.  Will  be  sent, 
for  cash,  free  of  postage.  Address 

DR.  IIARLAM.  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


10.000 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

CAMPAIGN  BIOGRAPHIES 

Will  be  first  out.  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  go 
like  wi  Id  fire.  Secure  territory  at  once  Adoress 

II  lilt  BA  It  D  BROTHERS.  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  or  Chicago. 


To  Sell 
our 


$5 


to  WH  a  day.  Samples  worth  tl.SU,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Keln  Holder  Co..  Holly.  Min.. 


PH'*  I.Ivo  at  homo  and  ninko  more  money  working  for  up  than 
vtjHlfi  nt  anything  oIhc  in  the  world.  Either  kcx.  Costly  outfit 
FKKH  Term*  VltKK.  AddroHH,  TlllIH  Co..  AuguHtu.  Maine. 

WE  AHE  CRA/V  over  the  new  elegant  paper 
flower  “II  yacintb,’’  so  all  the  lad  It  ssuy.  Full  pt  lilt 
ed  directions  I  5  els.  postpaid  Flower  all  made  and 
directions  50cts.  C.  K.  LA  D,  A  hington,  Hass. 
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Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  ami  nice 
Sample  Cards  for  2c  Hill  Pub. Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


COMFORT 

ON 

TWO  WHEELS 


ITHACA  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Economical,  Strong,  and  Safe. 

ITHACA  BROADCAST  SOWER 

COMPLETE  in  itself,  or  as  Attachment  to  Bake. 

SUPERIOR  GOODS  at  Low  Prices. 

HP”AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Address  the  Manufacturers.  (Mention  this  paper  j 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


This 
i>l  out  li 


BUY  TRASII  AND  KEEP  POOR. 

We  Intend  that  you  shall  have  the  same  love  for  this  knife  as  for 
your  paper,  out  Is  exact  size  2  blades, 
Razor  steel,  tested.  Warranted.  Compare 
with  any  ?5c.  knife  In  your  store!  Sample 
sent,  postpaid,  50c;  5  for  f  2.  With  Ebony 
handle, brass  fin¬ 
ish,  tiOc;  t>  for  s:t. 
3  blade  Cattle 
knife,  $1;  Prun¬ 
ing, 75c;  Grafting 
25c;  Budding,  55c. 
SOUdStkelUeh 
MAN  PllUSINU 

Shears,  postp’d 
$2.  (U-p.list  FrSte. 
Also  "How  to 
Use  a  Razor.” 

Maher&  G-rosh 
SO  S  Street,. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Superintendent  Clark,  of  tbe  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  says  that  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  to  ship  a  car  load  of 
clams  from  San  Francisco,  to  be  placed  in 
the  Atlantic.  They  are  to  be  experimented 
upon,  as  some  people  claim  that  they  are  su¬ 
perior  to  those  in  the  East .  Thirty  years 

ago  a  manufacturing  firm  in  Manchester, 
Conn.,  made  up  an  immense  lot  of  bandanna 
handkerchiefs  for  A.  T.  Stewart  of  this  city, 
and  he  refused  to  take  them  on  account  of 
some  defect.  They  were  stored  away  until  the 
other  day  when  they  were  put  on  the  market 
and  sold  readily.  The  same  firm  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  1,000  dozen  bandannas  a  day,  and  can’t 

supply  the  demand . . Chicago  newspapers 

are  engaged  in  a  war  of  rates.  A  fortnight 
ago  the  Times,  which  had  been  selling  at  three 
cents,  reduced  its  price  to  two  cents.  The  Tri¬ 
bune  followed  with  a  cut  from  three  to  two, 
and  included  its  Sunday  issue.  Since  Tuesday 
the  Daily  News,  which  has  all  along  been  atwo- 
cent  paper,  is  being  disposed  of  at  one  cent  a 
copy .  Suit  has  been  brought  in  the  Su¬ 

preme  Court  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  to  eject 
about  200  settlers  in  Allen  County,  who  have 
occupied  their  farms  for  the  past  12  or 
15  years.  The  suit  is  brought  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  and  by 
speculators  who  have  recently  bought  the 
lands  from  the  railroad  company.  The  con¬ 
troversy  relates  to  about  .'50,000  acres.  The 
railroad  company  claims  that  the  lands  were 
granted  it  by  Congress  in  1882.  Tie  settlers 
say  that  the  description  does  not  cover  the 

lands  in  controversy . The  sub  Atlantic 

cable  companies  which  have  for  so  long  a  time 
been  raging  a  fierce  cub  rate  war,  are  reported 
to  have  come  to  an  agreement.  Hitherto  the 
rate  on  the  Maekay- Bennett  Cables  has  been 
12  cents  a  word  between  the  terminals  here 
and  in  England:  while  that  of  the  other  com¬ 
bined  companies  has  been  six  cents  from  and  to 
all  points  where  trans- Atlantic  messages  were 
taken  or  delivered.  Henceforth  the  rates  of 
all  are  to  be  25  cents  per  word — a  fair  living 

charge .  The  campaign  has  already 

opened  pretty  briskly  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Ratification  meetings  have  been  held 
in  every  place,  from  the  great  Metropolis  to 
Little  Peddlington.  The  newspapers  are  so  full 
of  political  news,  speeches,  etc-.,  etc.,  that 
there  is  little  room  for  anything  else.  Ban¬ 
ners  are  being  multitudinously  painted  and 
will  soon  be  “flung  to  the  breeze.”  Orators 
are  “crafiiming,”  and  the  pressure  has  sprung 
the  safety-valve  in  many  cases,  letting  out 
lots  of  condensed  buncombe.  The  number  of 
“drunks”  and  “disorderlies”  at  the  various 
police  courts  all  over  the  country  has  very 
perceptibly  increased . The  following  Presi¬ 

dential  candidates  are  now  in  the  field :  Demo¬ 
cratic. — President.  Grover  Cleveland  of  New 
York;  Vice-President,  Allen  G.  Thurman  of 
Ohio.  Republican.  —  President,  Benjamin 
Harrison  of  Indiana;  Vice-President,  Levi  P. 
Mort'  n  of  New  York.  Prohibition  — Presi¬ 
dent.  Clinton  B.  Fisk  of  New  Jersey;  Vice- 
President,  John  A.  Brooks  of  Missouri.  Union 
Labor. — President,  A.  J.  Streeter  of  Illinois; 
Vice-President,  Charles  E.  Cunningham  of 
Arkansas.  United  Labor. — President,  Robert 
IL  Cowdrey  of  Illinois;  Vice-President,  W.H. 
T.  Wakefield  of  Kansas.  Industrial  Reform. 
— President,  Albert  E.  Redstone  of  California; 
Vice-President,  John  Colvin  of  Kansas.  Equal 
Rights. — President.  Belva  A.  Lockwood  of 
Washington;  Vice-President,  Alfred  H.  Love 

of  Pennsylvania .  The  damage  by  the 

late  floods  in  Mexico  is  estimated  at  $8,000,000 
.  Farmers  of  Oregon  are  moving  to  se¬ 
cure  legislation  in  State  and  National  councils 
to  promote  the  interests  of  farmers...  The 
Dead-letter  Office  received  4,808,000  letters 
last  year,  for  about  a  third  of  which  owners 
were  discovered.  Money  to  the  value  of 

$1,705,704  was  found  in  17,588  letters  . 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago 
the  other  day  Judges  Gresham  and  Blodgett 
dissolved  the  preliminary  injunction  obtained 
by  the  Pullman  Car  Company  against  the 
Wagner  Car  Company  in  a  suit  involving  the 
right  to  use  vestibule  cars,  the  Wagner  Com¬ 
pany  giving  a  bond  to  indemnify  the  Pullman 
Company  for  damage  resulting  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  such  cars  by  the  Wagner 
Company  pending  final  hearing  and  de¬ 
cision  iii  the  case.  It  is  expected  that 

the  case  will  be  argued  this  fall . 

The  half-breeds  of  Batoche,  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest  Territory,  the  scene  of  Reil’s  rebel¬ 
lion,  have  issued  a  manifesto  acknowledging 
Dumont  as  their  leader,  and  threatening  the 
Government  if  they  do  not  get  their  rights. 
Those  who  took  part  in  the  rebellion  demand 
that  their  properties  shall  be  restored  to  them 

. The  Republican  National  Committee 

has  elected  United  States  Senator  M.  S.  Quay 
of  Pennsylvauia.Chairman,  and  State  Senator 

J.  S.  Fassottof  New  York,  Secretary . 

A  bill  was  introduced  Thursday  in  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Mr.  Voorhees  presenting  a 
claim  of  $10,236  for  services  rendered  by  Dr. 
I).  W.  Bliss  in  the  Garfield  case.  The  claim  is 

nearly  seven  years  old .  Representative 

Ford,  of  Michigan,  has  introduced  into  the 
House  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  immigration.  Petitions  are  flowing  in 
upon  Congressmen  from  labor  organizations 
and  other  sources  all  over  the  country  favor¬ 
ing  restrictions  on  immigration.  The  great 
bug  bear  in  the  way  of  action  is  the  dread 

of  the  accusation  of  Know-Nothingism . 

The  population  of  Canada  is  less  than  that  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  yet,  while  New 
York  has  a  debt  of  only  about  $7,000,000, 

Canada  has  a  debt  of  nearly  $240,000,000 . 

The  total  vote  of  these  United  States  at  the 


Presidential  election  of  1884  was  10.051.851. 
This  year  it  should  reach  close  to  12,000,000. 

Where  will  the  increase  go  ? .  Myers’s 

Opera  House,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  experienced  a 
partial  collapse  Saturday  night,  and  Sunday 
morning  a  second  crash  occurred,  completely 
ruining  the  structure.  No  one  was  injured. 
The  collapse  is  ascribed  to  15  tons  of  beans 
stowed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
The  N.  Y.  Forestry  Commission,  having  se¬ 
cured  the  Slate  preserve,  now  proposes  to  fill 
it  with  wild  deer  and  other  game,  and  for 
this  purpose  will  establish  a  deer  farm  in  the 
Catskills,  on  the  line  of  the  Ulster  and  Dela¬ 
ware  road,  and  another  in  the  Upper  Adiron- 
dacks.  The  State  preserve  in  the  locality 
of  the  Neversink  and  Esopus  Creek  includes 
about  48,000  acres,  in  which  there  is  no  in¬ 
habited  village  or  hamlet,  and  but  few 

settlers  scattered  through  the  region . 

The  dorv  Dark  Secret  was  sighted  July  8 
on  the  Eastern  part  of  the  George’s  Banks, 

off  Newfoundland . A  dispatch  from 

Winnipeg,  vesterday,  says  the  provincial  elec¬ 
tion  on  Wednesday  resulted  in  a  signal  victory 
for  the  Government.  Out  of  38  seats  38  had 
been  heard  from,  33  of  which  are  for  the 
Government  and  five  for  the  Opposition. 
The  verdict  in  Winnipeg  was  a  rousing  one 
for  Provincial  rights  and  in  favor  of  the  Gov 
ernment.  The  city  gave  nearlv  2,000  major¬ 
ity  for  the  Government.  Green  way  and  other 
members  of  the  Government  made  speeches, 
promising  to  carry  out  the  railway  and  other 

pledges .  A  terrible1  accident  occurred 

on  the  Virginia  Midland  Railroad  Thursday 
morning.  The  through  Southern  train  went 
through  a  trestle  oetween  Orange  Court  House 
and  Barboursvillo,  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet, 
killing  five  persons  outright  and  wounding 

upwards  of  forty,  some  severely .  It  is 

stated  that  Judge  John  V.  Wright,  of  Ten- 
nesee:  Rev.  W.  N.  Cleveland  (brother  of  tho 
President),  and  Captain  R.  II.  Pratt,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  Indian 
School,  will  constitute  the  commission  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  the  Sioux  Indians  for  a  division 
of  their  reservation  in  Dakota  and  a  surrender 

of  a  part  to  the  United  States .  Great 

efforts  have  lately  been  made  to  obtain  a 
commutation  of  sentence  for  Maxwell,  alias 
Brooks,  the  St.  Louis  “trunk”  murderer;  but 
on  Thursday  the  Governor  of  Missouri  refused 
to  grant  a  commutation,  but  granted  a  re¬ 
spite  of  four  weeks . Thursday  afternoon 

the  Potomac  River  was  about  20  feet 
above  low  water  mark  —  the  greatest 
depth  reached  since  the  freshet  of  1877. 
Considerable  damage  has  been  done  to 

the  crops  in  the  lowlands  . The 

proposition  to  submit  to  the  people  of  the 
several  States  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  United 
States  was  favorably  reported  by  Senator 
Blair, Monday, from  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  ..  A  serious  break  occurred  in  the 
Erie  Canal  near  Rochester  N.  Y.,  Saturday, 
and  the  boats  in  the  vicinity  were  stranded 
high  and  dry.  A  vast  volume  of  water  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  break  flooded  the  adjoining 
fields,  doing  considerable  damage  to  grow¬ 
ing  crops  ..  A  recently  completed  census 
gives  Washington  a  population  of  227,000  an 

increase  of  24,000  in  three  years .  The 

President,  Monday,  nominated  Col.  Thos.  L. 
Casey,  corps  of  engineers,  to  be  chief  of  engin¬ 
eers  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General - 

During  the  week  disastrous  storms  and  floods 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  A  sudden  rise  in  the 
Monongahela  River,  Tuesday,  due  to  heavy 
rains  making  torrents  of  its  mountain  feeders 
flooded  the  lowlands  between  Greensford 
and  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  doing  a 
world  of  damage  to  crops.  Many  buildings 
and  other  fixtures  along  the  river’s  course 
were  borne  away  or  toppled  down.  Estimated 
loss  $3,500,000.  Severe  storms  through  New 
England,  especially  Massachusetts,  as  well  as 
New  York,  particularly  the  Northern  part  of 
it,  on  Thursday,  did  a  good  deal  of  injury  to 
crops  and  other  property.  Out  West  several 
parts  of  Wisconsin  were  visited  by  cyclones  or 
hurricanes, and  similar  stories  of  disaster  come 

from  numerous  other  parts  of  the  country - 

Mr.  Blaine  is  expected  here  on  July  27,  and  to 
welcome  him  the  passenger  committee  of  the 
trunk  railroad  lines  here  have  agreed  to  carry 
clubs  of  over  20  to  this  city  for  one  fare  for 

the  round  trip .  Gov.  Hill,  of  New 

York,  has  called  an  extraordinary  session  of 
the  Legislature  to  meet  at  Albany  on  the  17th. 
irobably  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
abor  in  the  State  prisons,  a  duty  which  was 
sadly  neglected  at  the  last  session  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  . The  price  of  coffee  has 

taken  a  big  jump  upward,  and  General  Master 
Workman  Powderly,  like  most  others,  attri¬ 
butes  the  sudden  rise  to  the  operations  of  a 
“corner,”  and  advises  people  not  to  use  coffee 
till  tho  “corner”  is  broken.  If  people  ab¬ 
stained  from  “cornered”  food  products,  they’d 
be  likely  to  go  hungry,  as  among  them  may 
be  included  dressed  beef,  sugar,  salt  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  necessaries  which  are  tied  up  in 
rings  and  trusts. 

.  Sixteen  years  ago  last  Wednesday  Al¬ 
pena,  Michigan,  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  on 
Wednesday  fourteen  blocks  of  the  TbirdWard 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  Two  hundred  build¬ 
ings  were  burned  and  225  families,  represent¬ 
ing  1,500  persons,  are  out  of  house  and  homo. 
Nine- tenths  of  these  are  working  people,  and 
most  of  them  have  no  insurance.  Losses  over 

$400,000 . Mormon  missionaries  are 

making  hosts  of  converts  among  the  Tennes¬ 
see  mountaineers;  but  they  encounter  much 
opposition  as  well.  The  last  Legislature 
passed  a  law  punishing  the  preaching  of 
polygamy  by  a  heavy  fine  and  three  years 
in  prison;  and  last  week  two  Mormon  elders 
were  taken  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  con¬ 
verts,  tarred  and  feathered,  atd  sent  over 

the  State  line .  Ex-Governor  Sprague  of 

Rhode  Island  is  now  Chief  of  Rolice  at  Nar- 
ragansett,  formerly  Narragansett  Eier. .. 

The  President  has  appointed  Elliott  Suuford, 
of  New  York  City,  to  succeed  Judge  Zane 
as  Chief  Justice  of  Utah.  Mr.  Sanford  is  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  the  class  of 
1861,  and  for  20  years  has  practiced  law  in 

New  York . Congressman  Randall,  who 

has  been  in  very  poor  health  during  this  ses¬ 
sion,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  profuse 


hemorrhage  of  the  lower  bowels  this  week. 
His  condition  for  a  time  was  critical,  but  he 

is  mending  now .  General  Sheridan  got 

hom  ;  to  Nonquit t,  Mass.,  all  right  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  since  then,  with  some  slight  relapses, 

has  been  getting  alon,r  famously . 

Detroit,  Mich.,  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the 
order  having  been  organized  there  August 
17,  1863.  It  will  therefore  be  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old  next  month,  and  a  grand  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration  will  be  held  on  the  17th  and 
18th,  in  which  5,000  engineers  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  partici¬ 
pate.  Since  the  big  strike  on  the  “Q”  system 
Ibe  organization  has  been  falling  into  dis¬ 
repute,  together  with  its  “tender, ’’the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Firemen.  Since  their  manifest  de¬ 
feat  they  have  been  frying  to  injure  the  road 
and  frighten  away,  by  “pounding,”  maiming 
and  even  killing,  the  new  or  “scab”  hands. 
Lately  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  engines 
and  other  property  of  the  “system”  by  the  use 
of  dynamite,  is  reported  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  Chairman  Hogo  of  the  Grievance 
Committee  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers, 
and  Chairman  Murphy  of  the  Firemen’s 
Brotherhood,  have  been  accused  of  sending 
circulars  to  members  of  the  Brotherhoods  ask¬ 
ing  them  clandestinely  to  accept  situations  on 
the  engines  of  the  road  and  render  them  use¬ 
less  by  the  use  of  emery  and  other  means. 
Both  have  been  arrested.  The  officers  of  the 
“Q”  system  say  they  have  ample  proofs  of  the 
complicity  of  the  Brotherhoods  in  the  criminal 
conspiracy.  A  considerable  number  of 
minor  arrests  have  been  made,  and  some  of 
the  accused  have  “squealed,”  and  are  kept  in 
prison  lest  they  should  be  killed  by  the  exas¬ 
perated  strikers.  Chief  Arthur  and  other 
officers  of  the  Brotherhoods  deny  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  plots.  Meanwhile  the  financial 
exhibit  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  shows  that  the 
decrease  in  net  earnings  in  April,  was  $755,- 
000,  while  in  May  there  was  a  decrease  of 
$800,000,  so  that  the  big  strike  appears  to  have 

been  a  bad  thing  for  all  parties . 

Daniel  Lee,  a  New  Jersey  hermit,  who  had 
lived  for  years  in  a  dilapidated  shanty  near 
Plainfield,  died  on  Monday,  leaving  wealth  of 
tho  value  of  $500,000 .  The  House  Com¬ 

mittee  on  Public  Lands  Monday  directed  a 
favorable  report  to  be  made  on  Representa¬ 
tive  Symes’s  bill  to  protect  purchasers  of 
lends  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver.  Col., 
heretofore  withdrawn  by  the  Executive  Do 
partment  of  the  Government  as  lying  within 
tbe  limits  of  certain  railroad  grants,  and  after¬ 
ward  held  to  be  within  the  grants -  The 

House  Committee  which  has  investigated  tho 
Sugar  and  Standard  Oil  Trusts  will  shortly 
turn  its  attention  to  the  Whisky  Trust.. 

The  gross  public  debtof  the  Dominion  on  June 
30  last  was  $8,134,221  more  than  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  year .  The  so-called  Ameri¬ 

can  Party,  which  is  made  up  largely  of  Cali¬ 
fornians  of  the  Know-Nothing  belief. has  nom¬ 
inated  Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt  of  New  York 

for  President:  but  he  has  declinerl .  A 

week  ago  a  fire  in  the  Century  building,  Union 
Square,  New  York,  destroyed  Alexander’s 
bindery  and  Editor  Gilder’s  room, and  damag 
ed  four  other  firms:  total  loss  about  $250,000. 
.  The  President  has  accepted  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Hon.  George  V,  N.  Lathrop, 
United  States  Minister  to  Russia,  to  take  ef¬ 
fect  August  1.  Mr.  Lathrop  is  not  in  good 

health . President 

Diaz  of  Mexico,  has  been  re  elected  by  a  prac¬ 
tically  unanimous  vote . Dressed  meat 

and  cattle  rates  eastward  from  Chicago  have 
been  cut  several  times  since  last  report.  Thurs¬ 
day’s  cut  was  to  9  cents  per  100  pounds  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  on  the  former,  and  to  5 
cents  per  100  on  the  latter.  These  figures  are  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  traffic.  The  consumers  have 
hitherto  gained  nothing  by  the  cutting.  Tho 
advices  from  the  West  indicated  declining 
rates  on  other  business.  One  dispatch  says 
that  the  rate  on  packing  house  products  to 
Southern  points  had  been  reduced  six  cents 
per  100  pounds.  The  Lake  Shore  was  charged 
with  cutting  down  wool  rates  to  the  seaboard 
three  cents  per  1(M)  pounds  There  are  very 
serious  rumors  of  great  cutting  in  rates  west 

of  Chicago  to  the  Missouri  River .  — 

There  is  a  rather  wild  report  from  Helena, 
Montana,  that  a  passenger  train  coming  east, 
crashed  through  the  Rosebud  River  bridge 
253  miles  west  of  Helena,  and  32  miles  on  this 
side  of  Miles  City  and  that  30  persons  were 

drowned .  .  . 

Corresponding  to  advances  made  in  New  York 
the  American  and  California  sugar  refineries 
Thursday,  in  San  Francisco,  advanced  tho 
different  grades  of  sugar  one-fourth  cent  and 
yesterday  one-hlfcent . A  special  dis¬ 

patch  from  Nouquitt,  as  we  go  to  press, says: 
Colonel  M,  V.  Sheridan  pronounces  the  state¬ 
ment  telegraphed  that  General  Sheridan  is 
able  to  get  in  and  out  of  his  chair  as  false.  He 
declares  that  the  General  is  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  lift  his  head  up .  A  state¬ 

ment,  prepared  at  the  Patent  office,  shows 
that  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 
there  were  18,685  applications  for  patents  and 
1 .298  caveats  filed.  During  tho  same  time  10,- 
855  patents  and  reissues  were  granted.  The 
receipts  of  the  office  were  $568,  091.  In  each 
of  these  items  there  is  an  increase  over  the 
same  months  of  last  year .  The  inhabi¬ 

tants  of  Iceland  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
owing  to  tho  unprecedented  accumulation  of  ice 
in  the  harbors  and  along  the  coast.  They  are 
emigrating  en  masse  to  Manitoba.  Over 
300  arrived  in  Winuepeg  yesterday  and  450 
more  will  arrive  in  two  weeks.  To  show  the 
desperate  eagerness  to  get  away  from  the  is¬ 
land,  it  is  said  that  one  farmer  who  desired 
to  sell  his  farm  and  emigrate  to  M  anitoba,  of¬ 
fered  to  sell  his  property  at  auction,  and  the 
highest  bid  made  was  three  shillings . 
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The  O’Donnell-Times  case  still  eclipses  all 
other  items  of  home  news  in  the  Utiited  King- 
don.  O’Donnell  claims  that  two  Home  Rule 
Members  of  Parliament, Sir  Charles  Russell  and 
Mr.  Frank  Lockwood,  advised  him  to  take 
the  course  he  did  in  his  suit.  Both  say  his 


statements  are  colored  and  exaggerated. 
Michael  Davitt,  however,  owns  that  he  was 
one  of  O’Donnell’s  advisers.  There  is  considera¬ 
ble  doubt  whether  the  man  was  ill-advised  or 
a  “traitor.”  The  Conservatives  claim  that 
the  anti-Parnell  disclosures  seriously  injure  the 
Home  Rule  cause  and  blast  the  reputations  of 
Parnell  and  several  other  leaders  in  the  move' 
ment.  Parnell  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
Times’s  challenge  to  bring  a  libel  suit,  but  he 
has  demanded  that  a  committee  of  the  House 
should  investigate  tho  whole  matter.  This  tho 
Government  has  refused  to  allow;  but,  after 
much  hesitation,  it  has  agreed  to  appoint  a 
special  committee, exclusively  of  Judges,  to  do 
so.  Parnell  has  consented, provided  the  Judges 
appointed  are  fair-minded,  unprejudiced  men, 
and  as  the  Times  has  also  agreed, the  matter  is 
likely  to  be  thoroughly  ventilated.  .  .  . 

A  resolution  in  tho  Commons  providing  for 
the  payment  of  salaries  to  members  has  been 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  193  to  135.  Such  a 
measure,  if  passed,  would  open  the  doors  to 
poor  but  popular  men.  .  .  So  scared  aro 

Englishmen  of  a  French  or  German  invasion 
that  the  Government  has  again  rejected  tho 
proposal  to  construct  a  tunnel  from  Dover  to 
Calais  under  the  Channel,  though  it  could  be 
flooded  at  a  very  short  notice.  An  18  mile 
bridge  is  now  talked  of.  .  .  .  The  weather 
throughout  England  is  abnormally  cold.  Snow 
fell  on  Wednesday  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
and  the  peaks  of  Skiddaw  and  other  moun¬ 
tains  are  covered  with  snow.  It  is  the  first 
time  snow  is  known  to  have  fallen  in  that 
country  in  July. 

Boulanger  has  agaiu  made  himself  tho 
theme  of  all  the  gossips  of  France.  Last 
Thursday  he  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  insisting  on  the  disolu¬ 
tion  of  that  body  and  a  revision  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  A  great  majority  of  the  Chamber 
refused  to  commit  hari  kari  to  please  “Tho 
Man  on  Horseback.”  The  most  violent,  bit¬ 
ter  and  blackguardly  language  was  used  by 
various  parties  amid  the  wildest  confusion. 
Boulanger  called  Prime  Minister  Floquet  a 
liar,and“a  badly  educated  school  usher,”  and 
melodramatically  resigned  his  seat.  Friday 
morning  the  two  met  on  a  “sequestered  spot” 
near  Paris.  Swords  were  the  weapons,  and 
both  meant  deadly  business.  Boulanger  was 
a  good  swordsman;  Flouquet  a  poor  one;  but 
in  a  short  time  the  “badly  educated  school  ush¬ 
er’s”  sword  severely  wounded  the  General  in 
the  neck,  after  ho  had  himself  received  a 
slight  wound  on  the  hand  and  arm.  Latest  ac¬ 
counts  say  Boulanger  is  seriously  injured.  It 
is  quite  likely  his  influence  will  rapidly  wane 
henceforth. 

Last  night  the  Emperor  of  Germany  left 
Potsdam  on  his  way  to  meet  the  Czar.  The 
two  potentates,  on  their  imperial  yachts,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  squadrons  of  iron  clads,  will  meet 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  then  proceed  to 
St.  Petersburg,  which  will  be  the  scene  of 
notable  rejoicings  and  a  grand  review  of 
troops.  Great  political  importance  is  gener¬ 
ally  attached  to  this  mee  ing,  especially  as  the 
Kaiser  visits  the  Czar  before  seeing  Francis 
Joseph  and  Humbert,  his  old  allies.  Do  Gier, 
Bismarck  and  Kalonoky  and  probably  Crispi, 
will  meet  a  little  later,  and  it  is  from 
their  meeting  that  political  results  are  to  be 
expected.  It  is  thought  that  Germany,  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  tho  enormous  combined  power 
of  Russia  and  France,  is  desirous  of  gaining 
over  the  former  by  making  largo  concessions 
with  regard  to  Bulgaria  and  affairs  generally 
in  the  Southeastern  Peninsula.  The  Sultan 
evidently  fears  such  a  policy,  as  he  has  or¬ 
dered  his  Treasury  to  create  an  extraordinary 
reserve  fund  of  $10,000,000  to  provide  against 
emergencies.  Russia,  however,  is  still  in¬ 
creasing  her  army.  An  imperial  ukase  just 
issued  fixes  the  number  of  the  contingent  re¬ 
cruits  at  250,000,  as  against  235,000  in  1887, 
and  places  the  period  of  active  service  at  five 
years,  but  at  13  years  for  the  Land- 
wehr.  All  able  bodied  men  under  44,  who 
have  not  already  been  in  active  sen  ;co.  must 

join  the  Land w her . 

More  stringent  regulations  are  likely  to  bo  en¬ 
forced  against  French  agitation  of  all  kinds  in 
Alsace  Loraine.  It  is  reported  that  Germany 
is  about  to  compel  French  land  owners  in  the 
Reiehland  to  sell  their  property  and  emigrate, 
as,  some  years  ago,  she  compelled  Polish 
landlords  to  emigrate  from  Posen.  .  . 
When  Dr.  Mackenzie,  on  the  death  of  Emperor 
Frederick,  was  about  to  leave  Berlin,  his  re¬ 
quest  for  an  interview  with  tho  new  Emperor 
was  bruskly  refused,  and  this  week  Emperor 
William  has  set  the  great  German  doctors— 
only  too  willing— to  hound  down  tho  English 
physician.  They  say  that  his  first  diagnosis 
of  the  disease  of  Frederick  (then  Crown  Prince) 
was  wrong,  and  that  when  ho  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  his  mistake,  he  persisted  in  it  through 
false  shame  and  pride,  though  at  the  cost  of 
his  patient’s  life.  There’s  an  immense  amount 
of  vituperation  against  him.  He  has  just  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  where  he  has  been  received 
cordially  by  all.  He  says  several  reported  in¬ 
terviews  with  him  uevor  took  place,  and  that 
by  commands  which  he  is  bound  to  obey— 
those  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Empress  Victoria 
no  doubt,  or  of  both— he  intends  henceforth  to 
maintain  tho  strictest  silence  respecting  the 
late  Emperor’s  illness  and  German  politics. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  story  that  Emperor  Fred¬ 
erick  confided  to  Queen  Victoria  important 
autograph  accounts  of  the  attempts  to  induce 
him  to  consent  to  a  regency,  and  that  tho 
German  Government  is  trying  hard  to  get 
possession  of  them.  .  .  .  There  is  also  a 

report  that  tho  Empress  Victoria,  wife  of  tho 
late  and  mother  of  the  present  Emperor,  and 
eldest  child  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  virtually  a 
prisoner  in  her  palace  at  Charlottenburg.  An¬ 
other  report  says  he  is  going  to  visit  Florence, 
Italy,  and  remain  there  some  time. 

“  Herbraud”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies.—  Adv, 
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Texas  fever  has  appeared  among  cattle  along 
the  line  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Rail¬ 
way  in  Indiana.  Many  valuablo  animals  have 
already  died  and  much  alarm  prevails  among 

the  farmers .  A  week  ago  the  shores  of 

Wolf’s  Island  and  Wilson’s  Bay  on  the  main¬ 
land  were  covered  with  potato  beetles  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches.  They  had  been 
washed  up  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  in 
which  they  had  been  drowned  while  migrat¬ 
ing  from  one  shore  to  the  other.  It  has  gener¬ 
ally  been  supposed  that  the  pests  never  at¬ 
tempted  such  long  flights .  There  will  be 

a  grand  food  exhibition  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
September.  When  the  “oleo”  men  applied  for 
space,  the  secretary  referred  the  matter  to 
Dairy  Commissioner  Brown,  who  decided  that 
such  an  exhibit  could  not  be  allowed  under 
the  State  law.  The  “oleo”  men  appealed  to 
the  State  Attorney-General  who  ruled  that 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  “oleo”  cannot  be  legally  “made  in  sem¬ 
blance  of  butter”  and  that  “it  is  a  misde¬ 
meanor  for  a  person  to  have  any  imitation  of 
butter  in  his  possession. ”  Hence  all  bogus  but¬ 
ter  is  debarred  from  public  exhibition  in  this 

Stato .  The  sorghum  works  at  Topeka, 

Kansas,  are  about  completed.  The  Company 
is  reported  to  have  $1,000,000  capital  and  is 
putting  $200,000  into  the  works.  It  has  con. 
traded  for  the  product  of  3,000  acres,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  manufacture  sugar  as  cheaply  as  any 
factory  in  the  country . The  Algerian  Gov¬ 

ernment  has  expended  $150,000  in  its  efforts 
to  exterminate  the  plague  of  crickets  which 
have  been  desolating  th  e  country,  and  has 
$50,00  more  of  the  appropriation  yet  to  spend. 
Long  trenches  are  (tug  at  right  angles  to  the 
march  of  the  advancing  crickets,  and  on  the 
further  side  high  fences  of  cloth  are  stretched. 
The  insects  striking  against  these  fall  into 
the  trench  and  aie  covered  with  lime  and 

killed .  Caterpillars  have  so  overrun  the 

county  of  Kent,  England,  that  the  fruit 
farmers,  whose  products  are  ail  eaten  up 
are  collecting  them  and  selling  them  at 
$20  a  sack  as  food  lor  pheasants  ....  Last 
Wednesday,  after  first  disagreeing  with  the 
Senate's  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Ap¬ 
propriation  Bill,  appropriating  $100,000  for 
sorghum-sugar  experiments,  the  House  finally 
agreed  to  the  measure,  and  passed  the  bill, 
which  then  went  to  the  President  for  approval. 

. Australia  exported  22,379  bales  of 

wool  to  the  United  Slates  last  year,  the  lar¬ 
gest  total  ever  so  shipped.  '1  he  average  of  the 
past  18  years  has  been  10,829 .  An  inter¬ 

national  horse  show  will  be  held  in  Paris  next 
year,  and  $43,000  will  be  distributed  in  prizes. 
The  clusses  agreed  upon  are  Thoroughbreds, 
Arabs,  Anglo- Arabs,  half  breeds,  cart  horses, 
mules  and  donkeys . All  over  the  coun¬ 

try  the  horse  markets  during  the  past  two 
weeks  have  been  extraordinarily  dull...  .... 
Among  the  exports  from  Mew  York  last  week 
were  2,190  live  cattle  and  7,880  quarters  of 
beef ;  while  from  Boston  the  exports  were  018 

of  the  former  and  900  of  the  latter . Two 

men  are  under  arrest  in  Mercer  county,  Pa., 
tor  poisoning  cattle,  by  sprinkling  Paris-green 
on  the  grass  ...  Reports  from  33  round-up 
districts  in  Colorado,  says  the  Montana  Live 
Block  Journal,  show  the  cattle  to  be  m  an  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  and  the  loss  last  winter  to 

have  been  unusually  small .  There  are 

about  2,300  cases  now  before  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  It 
is  said  that  rapid  progress  is  being  mane  m  the 
disposition  of  these  cases,  as  uppeals  are  now 
less  frequent  than  formerly.  The  Assistant 
Attorney -General’s  Ollice  is  now  about  fifteen 
months  behind  current  work .  A  sam¬ 

ple  of  new  Indiuua  wheat,  weighing  (50  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  showing  a  plump  berry,  but  not 
quite  as  bright  color  as  last  year’s  samples, 
was  shown  on  the  Produce  Exchange  here 

Thursday . The  Eudicott  pear  tree 

planted  ut  fealem,  Mass.,  by  Governor  John 
Endicott  some  time  before  1(534,  is  still  alive 
and  will  bear  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  this  season. . 
The  heat  yesterday  in  Greece  was  unparallel¬ 
ed.  The  temperature  stood  at  104  degrees  in 
the  shade.  Many  deaths  occurred.  The  cur¬ 
rant  crop  has  been  oamaged  25  per  cent,  of  its 
value...  .  The  California  wine  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  25,000,000  gulions,  compared  with 

17,000,000  last  year . Professor  Lazenby, 

Columbus,  Uluo,  sends  us  word  that  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  naming  a  date  convenient 
for  meeting  at  Minneapolis,  it  has  been  decided 
to  hold  the  annual  meeting  for  Teachers  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Horticulture  at  Cleveland,  U., 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Bociety 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science, 
und  that  of  the  American  Association  tor  the 
Advancement  of  Bcience.  The  first  session  w  ill 
beheld  Monday,  August  18th,  10  a.  m.,  in  the 

Central  High  Bchool  Building . Mr. 

George  F.  Mills  of  Fonda,  ex-president  of  the 
Mew  York  B  ate  Agricultural  Bociety,  has 
been  appointed  by  Gov.  Hill  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Control  ot  the  Btate  Experiment  Bta- 
tion  in  placeof  Mr.  J.  B. Woodward, resigned . . 
Hiram  Bibley,  the  great  American  seedsman 
and  founder  ot  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  died  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  10.45 
last  Thursday  morning.  He  had  been  in  poor 
health  lor  several  months  and  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  to  any  business  whatever.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  son  and  married  daughter.  Born  in 
Morth  Adams,  Mass.,  in  1807;  removed  to  Mew 
York  when  a  young  man.  Connected  with 
electric  telegraph  lines  most  of  Ins  life,  and  for 
1(5  years  President  of  the  Western  Union,  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  founder.  Being  in  poor 
health  in  18(50,  he  sold  out,  and  shortly  utter- 
wards  enguged  in  the  seed  business  in  Roches¬ 
ter  and  Chicago.  His  telegraphic  business 
was  extensive  in  Russia  as  well  as  here,  and 
his  seed  business  wus  probably  the  largest  in 
the  country.  He  died  many  times  a  million¬ 
aire . Professor  L.  R.  Taft,  Professor  of 


Horticulture  in  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
College,  has  accepted  a  similar  position 
in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  His 
three  years’  stay  in  the  Missouri  College 
has  been  highly  satisfactory . 
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The  San  Francisco  Daily  News  states  that  the 
reports  from  the  country  are  of  a  nature  to 
increase  the  estimates  as  to  the  yield  of  wheat 
in  that  State.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  .  .  .  The  annual  report  of  the  San 
Francisco  Produce  Exchange  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  the  amounts  of  Hour  and  grain  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  State  of  California  July  1: 


198S.  1887. 

Flour,  Barrels .  72,1)00  50, 000 

Wheat,,  centals . 8,882,000  2,790,000 

Barley . 2,068.000  7s8.(Xi0 

Oats .  62,000  52,000 


A  report  of  the  stocks  of  wheat  shows  that 
there  are  (575,000  bushels  of  win  at  in  farmers’ 
hands  in  Minnesota,  (550,000  bushels  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  400,000  bushels  in  Dakota.  The 
totul  in  elevators  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
July  1  was  15,29(5,000  bushels,  against  18,248,- 
000  bushels  last  year.  The  growing  crop  is  a 
late  one,  and  with  weather  at  the  best  little 
will  be  done  in  new  wheat  before  the  latter 
part  of  August.  It  will  he  between  July  15  and 
July  2(5  belore  wheat  will  begin  to  head  in  the 
Morth,  w  hile  in  the  middle  and  Southern  parts 
of  the  State  the  head  is  just  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  more  forward  grain. 

The  Kansas  Farmer  claims  for  that  State 
the  best  wheat  crop  since  1881,  estimating  the 
yield  at  22  bushels  per  acre;  coin  larger  acreage 
than  ever  before,  and  capable  of  producing 
200,000,000  bushels  with  favorable  weather _ 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  makes  the 
total  number  of  hogs  packed  at  the  West  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  130,000  against  1(50,  000  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week,  and  150,000  last  year;  tot  til  from 
March  1  to  date  3,105,000  against  3,135,000 
a  year  ago.  (Quality  very  good . 

Condensations  from  this  morning’s  Brad- 
streets:  At  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City,  Bt.  Louis  aud  Davenport,  there  has  been 
some  gain  in  the  demand  from  the  interior 
for  staple  goods  and  in  the  volume  distributed. 
This  improvement  in  all  instances  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  encouraging  crop  reports. 
Advices  from  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
River  Vulleys  wheat  aud  corn  regions  report 
large  crops  probable,  and  the  interior  mer¬ 
chants  are  much  encouraged  by  renewed  de¬ 
mands  for  staples.  There  is  a  lreer  movement 
of  wool  in  Michigan,  aud  the  outlook  for  the 
Louisiana  sugar  ciop  is  improving. 

The  Wool  markets  are  still  dull  everywhere. 
In  the  country  holders  are  asking  higher 
prices  than  Eastern  dealers  are  willing  to  pay. 
in  Ohio  and  throughout  the  West  geneially 
there  is  comparatively  little  activity.  A  mod¬ 
el  ale  increase  in  the  movement  ot  Michigan 
wool  is  reported.  Bhipments  to  some  extent 
from  the  Territories  are  reported.  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  buying  only  to  satisfy  current 
neeos.  Owing  to  ilic  uncertainty  of  Congres¬ 
sional  legislation  on  wool  they  do  not  wish 
to  stock  up  heavily.  At  Boston  the 
receipts  continue  to  run  tar  below  last 
year’s.  Current  quotations  are  as  follows, with 
comparisons: 


Ohio  &  Penn.  X . 

Ohio  &  Penn.  XX . 


No.  1  combing. 


July  16,  July  15, 

July  13, 

1886. 

1887. 

1388. 

88 

82038 

27028 

84035 

33(4  34 

29 

.35036 

31035 

29®  80 

32 

31033 

259402694 

,35 

3t>(g  3? 

30031 

,38 

38040 

35 

,23@27 

23027 

17022 

The  1  tai.ian  W  heat  Harvest  is  in  progress 
inthe  earlier  districts,  it  is  expected  the  crop 
out  put  will  be  smaller  and  of  poorer  quality 
than  last  year,  as  seeding  was  effected  under 
unfavorable  conditions.  Jf  this  shall  prove  to 
be  so,  Italy  will  be  as  large  an  importer  of 
w  beat  in  1888  89  as  in  1887-88. 

Mew  Bouth  Wales  officially  reports  a  di¬ 
minished  wheat  yield  this  year  by  1,174,000 
bushels,  hut  Bouth  Australia,  Victoria  and 
Mew  Bouth  Wales  together  have  10,000,000 
bushels  mere  surplus  wheat  this  season  thau 
last  season,  which  can  only  be  disposed  of  by 
export. 

Germany. — The  weather  the  last  week  in 
June  was  cool  lor  the  season.  Following  an 
abundant  ruinfad  there  was  a  rise  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  with  line  summer-like  weather,  fav¬ 
orable  for  the  cereal  crops.  At  Hamburg, 
wheat  was  quiet,  barley  was  steady,  rye  was 
iu  buyers’  lavor.  At  Danzig  wheat  was  slack 
and  lower;  rye  dull.  At  Konigsburg  wheat  was 
low  er  to  sell. 

Belgium. — Cereal  crops  have  good  promise. 
Rye  wrs  almost  neglected.  Wheat  was  iu 
buyers’  favor.  Barley  aud  oats  were  quiet. 
Maize  was  cheaper.  At  Brussels  wheat  was 
quiet.  The  quantity  of  wheat  on  passage  to 
Belgium  June  29,  1888,  was  9(50,(100  bushels, 
against  800,000  bushels  in  1887. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  ot  the  Bluish  grain  trude,  says:  “Eng¬ 
lish  wheat  is  steady.  In  the  provincial  ex¬ 
changes  from  (id  to  Is  more  is  obtained.  The 
sales  of  English  wheat  during  the  past  week 
were  29,289  quarters  at  31s  5a,  agaiu&t  1(5,737 
quarters  at  34s  2d  during  the  corresponding 
week  last  year.  Foreign  wheat  is  stronger. 
Buyers  are  obliged  to  pay  a  fraction  advance 
in  values.  BelJers  at  Liverpool  have  obtained 
an  advance  of  Id  per  cental. 

The  exports  of  breadstuff's  from  Bouthiru 
Russia  during  the  coming  autumu  are  expteted 
to  bo  enormous.  Reports  i roni  Odessa  indicate 
that  the  harvest  will  bo  immense. 

Advices  from  India  say  that  the  crop  pros¬ 
pects  there  are  improving.  The  drought  bus 
ceased  and  a  famine  is  no  longer  feared,  except 
iu  Orissa,  where  no  rain  has  yet  fallen. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Sc  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va. , 
have  an  advertisement  iu  another  column  that 
may  interest  you.  Read  it. — Adv. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  arc  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 


Ordinary. 


ands. 

■a 

and  Gulf. 

194 

m 

9  3-16 

9  5-16 

9  11-16 

9  18-16 

10  1-16 

10  3-16 

.10  5-16 

10  7-16 

1094 

,10  13-16 

10  15-16 

11  1-16 

11  3-16 

11  7-16 

11  9-16 

n  1—I6 

STAINKD. 

12  3-16 

Texas. 


Good  Ordinary . 7  11-16  j  Low  Middling....  95-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 8%  |  Middling  .  1094 

Ioultry.— live— Fowls,  near-by.  per  it.  Me:  fowls, 
Western,  per  Ik.  1394014c  roosters,  per  Ik  8c.  turkejs, 
per  Ik  8®  9c,  ducks  western,  pet  pair,  60®76o;  geese 
western,  per  pair,  $1  15@1  40;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb, 
16®  20c. 

Poultry.- Dkkkshd— Turkeys,  per  lk,  0011c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  Me;  do  western,  12®1294e:  squabs, 
while,  per  do/..  $2  7508:  do  dark,  per  doz,  $1  7502; 
chickens  Philadelphia  spring.  20®90e:  do  western  do, 
18®28c;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  16c:  do,  6®1<’c. 

Hay  and  Straw.- Rnv— Choice  Timothy,  9C®95e. 
good  do  80® 85c,  medium,  70®75c;  shipping  65@70c.> 
Clover,  mixed,  65®?5c.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  95c®$li 
short  do,  606  70c;  oat,  40®45e. 

Bkans.—  Marrows,  $2  45@2  50,  medium,  choice  $2  40 
®2  85;  pea  82  65;  red  kidneys,  81  9502;  white  kidneys, 
choice,  82  15®2  25;  foreign,  mediums.  81  80®1  95;  do 
small,  $2  05® 2  10;  California  Lima,  $8  00;  green  peas, 
new,  (2  00. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 


Vkoktahi.ks.— Potatoes.-  Eastern  shore,  per  bbl, 
82  7 5® 3  25:  North  Carolina  per  bbl,  82  500*2 75  Nor¬ 
folk.  per  bbl.  82  25®  2  50:  Long  Island,  per  bbl,  Onions, 
Maryland,  per  crate,  $3®£.  50  do  New  Orleans,  per 
bbl  3  CO;  Cabbages,  Long  island,  per  100,  $2®3  50; 
string  bcuiiH,  M  ary  land,  per  bbl.  81®  2:  do.  Long  Island, 
per  bag.  $10175;  tomatoes,  per  crate  8168;  Pease, 
green,  per  bag,  81®  1  60;  cucumbers,  per  crate,  $1  50®2; 
corn,  per  110,  81®1  75. 

F  suits.—  F  BKtH.— Strawberries,  8®  10c;  huckleberries, 
per  quart  8®  Pc;  gooseben  les,  per  qua rt,  66  8c  Peaches, 
per  crate,  $1®2;  cherries,  pfr lb. 4®  18c;  wateimelons, 
per  100.  |8®28:  apples,  Southern,  ter  bbl,  $v®8  60; 
'  plums,  per  (  rate,  *l®  1  25;  raspberries,  per  pint,  3®6c; 
pears,  per  box,  $2  75Q8;  currants,  per  it.,  6®8c;  black¬ 
berries,  per  qt,  6®llc;  grapes,  per  lk,  12®25e. 

Fruits  Drub-  Apples.- Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
6%®8c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated,  594®l94c; 
do  sliced,  new  5>£®7e;  do  chopped,  2|q®394c;  oo  cores 
and  skins,  — ®le;<  berries-  plttid,  li®21c;  Raspber 
rles—  evaporated,  28027c  do  sun-dried,  24®26c;  Black¬ 
berries,  7J4e  Huckleberries,  9®  10c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  at  steady  prices,  with  moderate 
demands.  Fancy  handpicked  quoted  at  594c  and 
farmers’  graces  at  4®  4940. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.- Potatoes.-  White, Southern  New 
Bose,  choice,  per  bbl.  *2  75;  do.  do.  medium  lo  prime, 
8(®2  50;  do  do,  culls,  bush,  50®  75c:  Southern  Chill  Reds, 
choice,  bbl,  81  75®2:  Jersey,  40®  50c.  per  bushel. 

Boston.— Strawberries  plenty  at  10®  12c  per  qt; 
watermelons.  15® 22c  each:  old  apples.  |5perbDl;  new 
apples,  8>  26®1  60  per  crate  native  cabbages  In  good 
demand,  at  S6  per  100  asparagus,  1  per  doz  bunches; 
string  beans.  81  25®  1  75  per  bit:  beets.  84  per  100 
bunches  cauliflower.  $ )  50  per  doz.  enrrots,  4c.  per 
bunch  cucumbers,  <4  60  per  100:  cress  40c.  per  doz; 
egg  plant,  Sl®2per  doz;  gurllc,  75c  per  coz;  hotse 
radish,  6®  It  <*•  per  lb;  leek,  75c  per  doz  lettuce.  50c  per 
box,  native  watermelons.  206 30c.  each;  mushrooms, 
81  per  lb;  green  peas,  $1  50  per  hush;  parsley,  81  50; 
radishes,  25c  per  doz;  rhuburh,  le.  per  lb,  sorrel,  75c. 
per  pk;  salsify,  75c. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 


Nkw  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— One-year  old  Mess, 
quoted  818  76®  14:  New  mess,  14  75®15.  short  clear; 
Sit®  18  hxtra  Prime  mess.  $13  25:  prime  do,  $I5®15  50, 
and  fumlly  mess,  $15  50®10  50.  Bkkf-  India  Mesa  In 
tierces,  *13  50®I6  Extra  Mess,  In  barrel*  $7®7  80; 
Packet,  88® 8  50:  per  bbl,  and  $12®12  50  In  tierces; 
Plate  *7  50® 7  75;  family  at  *9  50.  Hams.- $15  50®16 
$14®  14  60  Winter  packing.  CUT  Mkai*.-  Quond  12  lb 
average  Bellies,  H^e.  Pickled  Hams,  1194®  12c;  pickled 
Shoulders  7e  Smoked  shoulders  til  He:  do  Hams, 
12%@lSc.  Dressed- 11  ogs.—  CIiy  heavy  to  light,  7%®8c. 
Lard.  July  8.3068  33c;  August.  8.31® 8  82c;  Septem¬ 
ber  8.84®8  45c:  October,  8.28®8.30e.  November,  7.75c; 
City  stcuin.  8c;  refined  quoted  8.40c.  for  Continent, 
9.55  for  So  America. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.—  Provisions.-  Bexp.- City,  fami¬ 
ly,  per  bbl  $8  50@9:  do  do,  pack  els,  $7  50®  8:  smoked 
beer,  I2®18c;  beef  bams,  $16617.  Pork.-  Mess.  $16; 
do,  prime  ihchs,  new,  $M  do  fumlly.  $17017  50. 
Hams.unoked,  per  lb,  1296®189iC  do,  S.  P.,  cured  In 
tierces,  10 94'<  H9vo:  Jo  do  do,  In  rult,  8^6 9c,  sides,  clear 
ribbed,  smoked  994010;  shoulders,  In  dry  salt  and  fully 
cured,  7®7kc:  do,  do,  smoked,  794®7&c;  Shoulders, 
pickle  cured.  794®7?4c;  oo  do  smoked,  Sty® 9c;  bellies 
In  pickle,  9®9Ue:  do  breakfast  bacon,  111011c.  Lard  — 
Firm,  Cli  v  r.  lined,  $9®  9  50;  do  steam, 48  87E6  9;  butch¬ 
ers’  loose,  $8  250  8  50. 

Chicago.— M ksb  Pork.-  $13  15  per  bbl.  Lard.-  $8  1294 
period  lbs;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  87  55;  dry  sailed 
shoulders,  boxed,  $6  50®  6  6294:  short  clear  sides,  boxed 
$7  95®  8. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— Buttkr-  Dull  and  without  decided 
change.  State  Creumery,  206  21c:  Western,  do.  16® 
19940;  State.  Half  firkins,  tubs,  17619c;  Welsh  tubs, 
1701894c.  dairy  tubs,  15®16c;  Western  factory,  I30ltc; 
West*  rn  dairy,  11016c;  Western  Imituilon  creumery, 
1494017c. 

Cheese.— Dull  and  easy.  State  factory,  7Jd®994e; 
fancy,  white  and  colored,  7c:  Western  flat.  i®894c; 
skims  Stale  factory.  S07*fcje,  common  to  choice. 

Kaos.— A  trifle  higher  on  best  grades.  State  and 
Pennsylvania,  )9c,  western,  li®189ic;  Cunudu,  18940 
1894c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.- Buttkr.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery  extra,  at  20c:  Western  creumery,  extra  at  20c,  B. 
C.  aim  N.  Y.  creamery  exttu,  18®  19c;  Western  factory 
1401594c;  packing  butter,  11012c.  Errs  —  Were  steady 
Pennsylvania  IIi-ms,  1894c.  V  estern firsts  18c.  Cheese- 
Firm;  demand  fair.  New  York  full  cream,  ut  994®9%o; 
Ohio  flats,  choice, 8$4c;  do,  fair  to  prime,  7 Mi®  8c. 

Chicago,  111  —  Buttkr.- Creamery,  15®)594c,  dairy, 
189401694c.  Eggs.— Quiet  at  1894014c. 

Boston.— Buttkr.— Western  creamery,  extrus,  20® 
21c  per  lb,  extra  firsts,  16® 20c,  llrsis,  1801894c;  Imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  16®18c:  factory,  15®  17c;  New  York  and 
Vermont,  extra  creumery,  2102194c;  extra  firsts.  19® 
20c;  Vermont dairy,  166  20c.  Cheese.— Choice  Northern 
factory,  994c.  low  grades  as  to  quality:  Western,  8® 
8M.C.  sage  9e;  Add  9 4®  le  per  lk  for  Jobbing  prices. 
Eggs.— Firm,  Eastern,  fresh,  1794018c;  fancy,  19020c; 
Northern,  1701794c;  Western,  1794c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  8194@  8294c 
No.  3  do  nominal;  No.  2  red  8294c;  No.  2  corn,  at 
49c:  No.  2  outs,  at  8194c;  No.  2  Rye,  al  53c,  No.  2,  Barley 
at  63c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wiikat.— New  Ungraded  Fultz, 
afloat  at  89c;  New  Steamer  No.  1  Pennsylvania  Rod, 
afloat  89c  New  No.  2  Delaware  Red  on  dock  92c:  Old 
Ungraded  Longberry  In  2lith  St.  elevator,  95c:  Old  No, 
2  Red  In  gram  depot,  9394c:  do  do  in  20th  st.  elevutor, 
94c.  No.  2  Red  for  July,  86® 8694c.  do  August  8594®86c; 
do  for  Septe  mber,  Hk9<,®87e;  do,  for  October,  879t®88c. 
Corn— Ungraded  Yellow  In  grain  depot,  699tc;  No.  2 
High  Mixed  In  depot  5994c;  No.  2  Yellow  111  grain  depot 
00c;  futures  dull;  No.  2  m'xed  for  July,  6594®  56c.  do 
for  August,  559k®56c;  do  lor  September.  56®  57c;  do  for 
October,  5794®58c.  oats.-  No.  2  mixed,  89c;  ungraded 
white,  4194c;  No.  3  white,  4194c; No.  2  white,  4294c,  do  on 
track  4294c. 

Nuw  York.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hurd,  at  89J4e  delivered; 
Ungraded  Red.  8.94®  9294c:  No.  2  Red.  8894® 8894c:  In 
store,  90>4®91Mc  delivered:  f .  o.  b;  quoted  8994®  8994c: 
No.  2  July  8H®HK94c:  closing  at  8894c.  uo  August,  88  .6-16 
® -9:>4e:  closing  at  8894c.  do  September  89  l-it®9(  94c; 
closing  at  6994c;  do  October  9094091c;  closing  at  90  i-*e. 
do  November,  closing  at  9194c;  do  December,  92  8-16® 
9394c;  closing  at  9294c;  do  May,  9694®'-' ■|94c;  closing  at 
9ie.  Corn.— U ngraded  Mixed.  5494®M>9ge;  No.  2,  5594c. 
In  store;  5694® 5694c,  delivered;  do  c,  f.  aud  1..  294c. 


under  September;  No.  2  August,  55®55J4c;  do,  Septem 
her,  56®  6694c.  do  ror  October,  5r. 94®  5794c;  do  November, 
55% @56640;  do,  December  5294053c.  Oats.— No.  8  35c; 
do.  white,  42®  48c ;  No.  2  36c;  do,  white,  42@4394c:  No.  1 
white,  45c;  Mixed  Western, 34038c;  white  do  42®47c; 
No.  2  August.  3 194® 3 194c:  do  September,  3094c;  do,  Octo¬ 
ber,  81c,  do,  white,  July,  41@4l94c, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard  7c,  over 
Chicago  August,  8894®8894c;  No.  1  Northern.  494c,  over 
Winter  wheat— No.  2  red  6194c;  No.  1  Oregon,  9494c; 
No  1  Longberry,  95c;  Corn  — No.  3  yellow,  52®® 53c;  No. 
8  yellow,  5165194c,  No.  8  4994060c.  Oats.— No.  2  white 
at  10c;  No.  2  mixed,  3494c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  July  14,  1838. 

Bkkvks.— Kansas  Texans,  971  lk  average,  at  $1  60  per 
160  lb  do,  1032;®  at  $4  60;  do,  1014  lb  at  $4  70;  do  957  lb 
at  $1  85;  Chicago  steers,  1318  lb  at  $6  25;  do,  1279  lb  at 
$6  1794;  do,  1290  lk,  at  $6  15;  dry  cows,  925  lk  at  $8;  do, 
at  $lt>  per  head;  Ohio  steer*,  1181  lk  at  *5;  do  970  lb  at 
$1  50;  Texans,  914  lb  average,  at  $3  80  per  100  lb,  do,  959 
lb  at  $3  95:  do,  960  lb  at  $1;  do,  9*8  lk  at  $1  10:  Indiana 
steers,  1468  lb,  at  $6  10:  do.  1280  lk,  at  $5;  Slate  oxen, 
M20  lb  at  $4  60;  State  bulls  817  lb  at  $2  50;  Chicago 
steers  1306  lb,  at  $6  25;  do,  1329  lb  at  $6  25,  do,  1338  lb, 
at  $5  90;  do,  123,  lk,  at  $5  75;  do.  1115  lb.  at  $5  50.  bulls, 

1 135  lb  at  $3  50;  Chicago  sleers,  1 60S  lb,  at  $6  20;  do,  1280 
11),  at  $5  85,  do,  1266  lb,  at  85  <0;  do  1222  lb.  at  $5;  oxen. 
I860  lb,  at  $5  50;  Western  bulls,  1333®1379  lb,  at  $2  60 
®3  25;  Texas  do,  1116  lb  at  $2  1294:  do.  1186  lb  at  82  80; 
Ohio  steeds,  1550  Ik.  at  $5  90;  do  1257  lb,  at  $5  6294;  Ken¬ 
tucky  do,  1138  lk,  lb,  at  $3  30;  do  1290  lb,  at  $5  85;  still 
bulls,  lklO  lk  average,  at  $1  per  100  lb;  do,  1616  Ik,  at 
$4  1294;  do,  lt05  Ik,  at$l  15. 

Calves.— Mixed  calves,  211  lb  average,  at  4  55c  per  lb; 
do,  M3  lb,  at  OJBic;  veals,  1851b,  at  5e;  do,  M3  Ik,  ai  6%c; 
do,  1521b  aide;  do,  141  lk,  at  694,0;  do,  155  lb,  at  694c, 
Buttermilk  calves,  IHblk,  at  394c.  per  lk;  mixed  calves, 
211  lb  at  $4  55;  do,  160  lb  al  $3.7894. 

ShkkI’anu  Lambs.— Ohio  Sheep,  7594  lb,  average  at 
$4  75  per  100  lb,  Illinois,  00,94  lb  at  $4  85:  Territory,  do, 
75  lb,  at  $4.35,  Kentucky  do,  95  lb,  at  $4  30;  Kentucky 
Lambs,  63  lb,  at  $7  35.  do,  5794  lb.  Rt  $6  25;  Ohio  Sheep, 
78  Ik,  at  $4  50:  Kentucky  do,  102  lb,  al  $1  75.  Kentucky 
lambs,  5794  lo,  at  $?;  do,  60  lb.  at  $i  1294;  do,  62  lb,  at 
$7  25.  do.  67Jb,  al  $7  40:  Virginia  Sheep,  91  tb,at  $5;  Ohio 
do,  82  lb,  at  $5;  do,  81  lb,  at  $5  25,  chlo  Lambs,  !>79*  lb, 
at  $7  25;  Virginia  do,  5994  lb  at  $?  6294;  do.  64  Ik,  $<  75; 
Kentucky  Slieep,  10s  at  $4  50  Kentucky  Lambs,  6294  lk, 
at  $7  75;  Virglna  do,  58  lb,  at  $8.  Ohio  Sheep,  85  lk,  at 
$5  25;  do,  71  lb,  at  $5;  J  el  soy  lambs,  69  lb,  atf94e.  per  lb; 
Western  Sheep,  85  lb,  ai  $5  25;  Stale  Lambs,  63  lb  at 
$7  25;  Canada  uo,  61  lb,  at  $7;  Kentucky  do,  72  lb,  at 
$H  1294;  Tennessee  Lambs,  71  Ik,  at  $7  8194;  do,  67lk, 
at  87  8794- 

Hoas.— None  for  sale.  Nominal  quotations  at  6®69^e- 
per  lb  for  Fair  to  Good. 

Chicago.— Cattlk.- Cholco  to  extra  beeves,  $306  35; 
Common  to  good.  $4  1006  00;  stoeker*  amt  feeders, 
$2  5003  90;  Cows,  bulls  and  mixed,  $1  8008  40;  Texas 
steers,  $3  4004  00.  Hogs  -  Mixed  $5  5S®5  90;  Heavy, 
$3  5606 90;  Light,  $3  00®  5  90;  skips,  $3  75®  5  50.  SHKKP. 
—  Natives,  Interior  to  fancy,  $3  250  4  80,  Western,  $3  20 
04  25;  Texans,  $203  75,  lumbs,  $505  50  per  100  lbs. 

St.  Loots,  Mo.— Cattlk.-  Choice  heavy  native  steers, 
$5  1005  90;  Fair  to  good  native  steers,  $4  400  5  25; 
Butchers’  steers,  medium  to  choice,  $3  400  4  to-  Stock¬ 
ers  und  feeder*,  fair  to  good,  $2  20  to  3  80;  rangers, 
corn  led,  $3  50®  4  60:  grass-fed,  $2  20® 3  60.  Hogs. — 
ChoiCt  Heavy  and  butchers’  selections,  85  70® 5  75; 
packing,  medium  to  prime,  *5  600  5  75,  light  grades, 
otdmuiy  to  best  $5  40®  5  60.  Sheep.— Murket  firm. 
Fair  to  choice,  $3  40  to  4  80. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Whek  Ending 
July  14,  1888. 

W.  A.  H.-  J.  C.  A-B.  R.  B.-E.  B.  C.-E.  H.-W.  W.B. 
— M.  K.  P.— E.  S.  Sterling,  thank  you—  E.  F,  A.—  VV.  J 
MeC.-  H.  B—  M.  W.-  O  C.  R.- J  H.  B.-W.  L.  B.-J. 
S.  D.— W.  M.  D— H.  H.-E.  U.-  S.  K.  C.  V.  D.-S.  W.— 
W.  M.  R.-J.  E.  II -C.  S.  F.  K  &.  (i.-  VV.  F.T,— J.  W.— 
A.  F.  J.— D.  E.  S.,  thunks— A.  C.  B.— F.  W.  W  — W.  S— 

J.  D.  R.— L.  J.  H.—  R.  Lanlgan,  thunk  you-  W.  H.  C.— 
A  L  IL— E.  S.  S.-M.  W.-J.  C.  A.-J.  B.-H.  K.  G.-J. 

C.  M.,  thunk  you— G.  T.  D.— G.  H.— E.  D.  C.-  M.  N.  H.— 
G.  R.  K.-M.  S.  D.-C.  A.  O.-E.  G.  G.,  wheat  received 
but  no  letter— S.  K.— J.  L,  B.-T.  BT— J.  11.  G.-F.  L. 

K. -L.  L.  S  — C.  A.  G.-W.  A.  H.— H  K.  G.-F.  C.  G.-C. 

L.  W.  G.  L.-J.  L.  B.— E.  W— R.  S.  V.  I’.-R.  S.  C— A. 

R. C-M.  J.S.— H.  1*.  N.-M.  M.-R.  B.  C. — I,  J.  H.— J.  H. 
A.-G.  S.-O.  C.H.-M.  W.-I.  D.S.— N.  B.-J.D.  S.-J. 
L. —  W .  T.  G.— C.  E.T.-J.  H.  V.— H.  B.-J.  M  Y.-G.  W. 

D. -J.A.  S.-W.  L.-E.  C.-J.H-L.  B.  S.-W.  H.  C.- 
Mrs.  M.  A.  E„  rose  received— W,  S.  Benls,  thank  you— 
J.  E.  P.— S,  W.-J.  M,  S.-S.  A.,  thanks-  A.  B.  A.-  II.  II. 
W.-B.  B.  11.— T.  A.  N.-I.  H.-  F.  W.  W.-  J.  A.  F.  J.  M. 

S. -J  W.B.  thanks— II .  B.— It.  D.  ll.-K.  (i.  G.— W.B. 
A.— H.  S.— S.  H.  R,-D.  K.  S.-T.  H.  H.-I.  J.  B.-H.S.— 

E.  M.  ll.-T  H.  H. 


The  “Burlington”  is  the  only  lino  running 
sleeping  ears  from  Chicago  to  Denver  without 
change.  It  is  the  only  line  by  which  you  can 
go  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  be  but  one 
night  on  the  road.  It  is  the  picturesque  line 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  It  runs  daily 
“fast  trains”  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
Cheyenne,  and  Denver. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  A  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  Hhip- 
piuK  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Keen.  Established  1845. 

No.  74711  vv nahington  St.,  New  York  City. 


JONES 


PAYSthe  FREIGHT 

*  Wagon  Hcalea, 


u*» 

Ir«a  Levers,  Steal  Beariafe,  Brass 
Tara  Beam  ati  Beam  Bax  Nr 

460.  * 

■very  4m  Boole.  Far  Brea  price  Hat 
■aatli  ala  paper  sad  address 

J0IKS  Of  ■INQHAMTID, 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

18  8  8. 

We  offer  Five  of  the  hardiest,  best,  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  varieties  now  grown  In  the  United  States. 
DEITZ’S  LONGBERRY,  RELIABLE,  RED  RUSSIAN, 
HYBRID  MEDITERRANEAN,  and  TUSCAN  ISLAND: 
Samples  of  each,  with  price,  history,  and  description, 
will  he  sent  for  10  cents  In  postage  stumps,  Including 
sample  MAMMOTH  WHITE  BYE. 

Address  HA1V11JKI,  WILSON, 

Media nicHville,  Hacks  Co.,  1'u. 


LAKKVIKVV  IIEItl)  OK 


Registered  Berkshires. 


Extra  line  aud  vigorous.  Hiltish  and  American  re¬ 
cords.  At  less  than  half  price  for  a  few  days.  Pro¬ 
prietor  must  go  South. 

.  Address  D.J.  MATTOCKS.  Toledo,  O, 
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FARMER’S  CLUB. 

(Continued  from  page  483.) 

ashes  for  an  orchard  of  any  kind.  But  there 
is  no  use  whatever  in  placing  the  ashes  near 
the  trunks  of  old  trees.  The  feeding  roots  ex¬ 
tend  out  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  branches.  Hen 
manure  would  be  excellent  also  for  trees, 
though  it  would  be  better  not  to  mix  it  with 
the  ashes  before  application.  The  hen  manure 
is  strong  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  and 
weak  in  potash.  The  ashes  are  strong  in  pot¬ 
ash,  so  that  the  two  make  a  first-rate  complete 
manure.  2.  It  does  not  much  matter  when 
such  trees  are  pruned  so  long  as  they  are  not 
in  leaf.  Cut  out  all  decayed  or  sickly  branches. 

BOARDING  DOGS. 

Subscriber,  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J. — Quite  a 
number  of  farmers  take  dogs  to  board. 
City  men  frequently  have  valuable  ani¬ 
mals  that  they  cannot  carry  through  the 
summer.  They  are  glad  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  some  reliable  farmer  to  take  the 
dogs  and  care  for  them  until  fall  or  winter. 
Many  of  the  dogs  sold  by  the  fanciers  are 
kept  in  this  way,  the  farmer  taking  the  female 
and  caring  for  her  until  her  litter  are  large 
enough  to  sell.  Some  farmers  like  this  busi¬ 
ness,  but  there  is  little  money  in  it.  A  Setter 
dog,  boarded  in  our  neighborhood  last  sum¬ 
mer,  was  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  an¬ 
noyance. 


Miscellaneous. 

M.  W.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Utah. — Where  can 
Canary  Grass  seed  be  obtained,  and  will  it 
thrive  here?  Where  can  Couch  or  Scutch 
Grass-seed  be  purchased?  What  is  a  pest 
elsewhere  may  prove  a  blessing  here  on 
our  hills  and  roiling  bench  lands,  rich 
in  everything  except  moisture.  Alfalfa  with¬ 
stands  our  drought  of  three  months’  dura¬ 
tion,  but  we  cannot  use  it  for  pasture,  for  if 
we  did  so  regularly  all  the  horned  stock 
turned  on  it  would  bloat  and  die  before  the 
end  of  the  season.  It  is  a  blessing  for  hay, 
but  a  curse  for  pasture. 

Ans — Catalogues  offer  it  as  Phalaris  arun- 
dinacea,  a  variety  of  which  gives  the  “  Rib¬ 
bon  Grass  ”  of  gardens.  The  price  of  seed  is 
about  60  cents  a  pound.  Couch  or  Quack 
Grass  we  find  offered  iu  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.’s 
catalogue  at  20  cents  per  pound.  The  seed  is 
usually  imperfect,  and  but  a  small  proportion 
will  grow.  Look  for  Triticum  repens,  its  bo¬ 
tanical  name. 

II.  J.  F.,  Columbia,  N.  J. — Iu  my  potato 
field  there  is  a  small  patch  on  which  no 
signs  of  potatoes  have  appeared  ;  the  same 
is  the  case  with  other’s  in  this  neighborhood. 
Why  ? 

Ans.— We  can  not  answer  this  question. 
The  fact  holds  as  to  other  crops,  trees,  etc.,  as 
well.  We  can  no  more  explain  it  than  we 
can  the  cause  of  clover  sickness — so-called. 
Possibly  it  may  be  due  to  an  accumulation  of 
iron  or  other  material  iu  such  places,  which 
in  too  large  quantities  is  harmful  to  vegeta¬ 
tion. 

No  name  or  address. — 1.  What  is  the  in¬ 
closed  plant?  2.  What  would  be  a  fair  price 
per  gallon  for  skimmed  milk  sold  to  laboring 
people  iu  this  neighborhood? 

Ans. — 1.  The  plant  is  Trifolium  arvense — 
Rabbit-foot  or  Stone  Clover.  It  is  a  natural¬ 
ized  annual  from  Europe,  of  no  value.  2.  The 
price  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  locality. 
About  the  Rural  Grounds  eight  cents  a  gallon 
is  considered  a  fair  price. 

S.  K.,  St.  Anns,  Ont.,  Can. — How  can  I  get 
rid  of  ants  that  build  their  nests  on  the  roots 
of  my  fruit  trets  ? 

Ans. — We  know  of  no  better  way  than  to 
pour  down  the  holes  the  kerosene  emulsion.  A 
small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  shaken  up  in  a 
large  quantity  of  w  ater  would  kill  them  if  used 
in  the  same  way. 

W.  II.  J.,  Edgewood,  Pa. — Who  is  a  dealer 
in  live  pigeons? 

Ans. — If  the  pigeons  are  to  be  eaten,  prob¬ 
ably  E.  &.  O.  Ward,  of  this  city,  will  handle 
them.  If  they  are  for  breeding  purposes  you 
might  write  to  the  Associated  Fanciers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

./.  E.  D..  Kasson,  Minn. — For  information 
regarding  Trade  Schools,  address  Manager 
N.  Y.  Trade  School,  First  Avenue,  between 
67ih  &  68tli  Sts.,  Hew  York. 

S.  J.  B.,  Eau  Clair,  Wt's. — What  paper 
gives  information  for  paper  makers? 

Ans. — The  Paper  Mill,  New  York  City. 


DISCUSSION. 

1850.  THEN  AND  NOW.  1888. 

A.  C.  B..  Rockville,  Ind. — In  comparing 
the  old  Mooke’s  Rural  New-Yorker  with 
the  pi  esent  paper,  you  quote  prices  for  1850  and 
1888.  Then,  in  a  late  issue  you  ask  if  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  of  Indiana  makes  fanning  pay  in 


1888 — if  not,  why  not  with  the  prices  of  staple 
commodities  in  bis  favor  ?  Our  county,  Parke, 
is  purely  agricultural,  and  1  think  it  is  fully 
an  average  one  for  the  West. 

In  1850,  to  laise  here  10  acres  of  wheat  would 
have  cost  $14  50:  in  1888.  it  costs  $38.  Ten 
acres  of  corn  in  1850,  cost  $10;  in  1888,  $42.25. 
In  1850,  our  total  assessment  of  personals  vas 
$077,500;  in  1888,  $2,904,000.  In  1850,  our 
rate  of  taxation  was  73  cents:  in  1888,  it  is  168 
cents  per  $100.  In  1850,  the  entire  expense  of 
the  county  was  $19,400:  in  1888,  $168,400.  The 
farmer  of  1850  was  frugal  with  both  time  and 
money.  The  farmer  of  1888  is  not.  The  aver¬ 
age  farmer  now  works  only  five  days  in 
the  week.  He  reads  the  daily  paper  six 
days  in  the  w’eek,  and  discusses  its  con¬ 
tents  on  Saturday  in  his  town.  In  1850, 
there  were  no  dailies,  no  discussion,  no  loss 
of  time.  In  bills  for  dress,  table  and  all 
little  expenses  our  outlay  has  increased  twenty¬ 
fold,  keeping  pace  with  our  rates  of  taxation 
at  the  least.  In  1888  the  little  misses’  shoes 
would  clothe  the  young  girls  from  bead  to  foot 
in  1850.  Pfa-nuts,  candy  and  toys  in  1888  would 
pay  for  all  our  “hog  and  hominy”  in  1850.  In 
1850  whenever  we  did  go  to  town  on  Saturday, 
we  hitched  Dobbin  and  Gray  to  the  old  farm 
wagon  and  all  took  a  ride.  In  1888,  we  al¬ 
ways  go  to  town  on  Saturdays  —  father, 


mother  and  the  girls  in  one  carriage  drawn  by 
“pedigreed”  bays;  and  the  boys  each  in  a  fine 
buggy  attached  to  a  horse  near  cousin  to 
Maud  S.  or  Jay  Eye-See,  accompanied  by  his 
best  girl,  race  with  each  other  on  roads  as 
elegant  as  the  boulevards.  Still  the  farmer 
of  1888  does  make  money — see  increase  of 
personals.  Of  course  were  he  to  reduce  the 
items  of  expense  to  those  of  1850,  he  would 
make  much  more.  But  he  cannot  do  so;  nor 
would  he  if  he  could.  The  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  the  inflation  of  prices  incident  to 
our  “late  unpleasantness”and  many  other  causes 
have  made  our  mode  of  living  much  more 
luxurious  and  expensive  than  the  mode  in 
1850.  What  our  farmers  now  buy  and  use 
often  as  simple  luxuries,  such  as  sewing- 
machines,  pianos  and  music,  reapers,  mowers, 
thrashers,  rail-road  travel,  telegrams,  daily 
newspapers,  free  schools,  fine  roads,  fine  har¬ 
ness,  horses,  buggies,  etc.,  were  in  great 
part  not  in  existence  in  1850,  and  for  such 
they  pay  iu  1888  more  money  than  they 
made  from  their  farms  in  1850.  Farmers  of 
Parke  County  keep  ahead  of  the  times,  and 
that  they  are  able  to  do  so  is  the  best  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  farming  here  at  least  does  pay. 

A  FEW  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  “GARDEN  OF  THE 
NORTHWEST.” 

R.  S.  V.,  Cypress  River,  Manitoba.— In 
the  Rural  of  January  7,  advice  was  given 
against  the  purchase  of  a  l  un-down  farm. 
Now  we  all  know  that  farming  properly  fol¬ 
lowed  is  a  profitable  business ;  but  here,  though 
the  land  is  rich,  some  seasons  good  and  crops 
large,  the  separate  prices  are  as  small  as 
freights  can  make  them;  and  the  climate  for¬ 
bids  all  hopes  of  a  comfoi  table  home.  The 
stockman’s  newspapers  report  horses  feeding 
out  the  year  round  (such  horses!),  but  a  farm¬ 
ers  horses  should  not  get  on  the  grass  till  the 
second  week  in  June,  aud  before  the  middle  of 
September  every  blade  is  frozen  down  again. 
No  doubt  good  farming  pays  here  aud  the 
country  is  healthful  aud  dry ;  iu  fact,  too  much 


so,  as  sanitary  precautions  are  neglected  and 
water  fit  to  drink  is  often  scarce.  The  short 
summer  necessitates  a  constant  rush.  Though 
we  lose  sight  of  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  every 
evening,  we  have  faint  continuous  twilight 
all  night;  then  the  short  daylight  in  winter 
requires  some  rustling  to  get  any  work  done 
beyond  necessary  attendance  on  stock. 

I  can  start  here  on  $800.  What  could  I  do 
with  that  in  Virginia  or  Florida?  F.  S.  G.,  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  publishes  in  the  Rural,  a 
fine  business  prospectus,  but  “his  is  a  desert 
country  and  nothing  of  value  will  grow  except 
by  irrigation.”  Now  this  country  produces 
good  grass  and  small  timber,  but  I  want  a 
good  climate,  sufficient  rain  and  a  climate  not 
too  cold.  Here  it  requires  320  acres  to  make  a 
farm  and  all  out-of-doors  for  pasturage.  Does 
it  pay  to  travel  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
plow  and  four  miles  to  find  the  cows?  In  this 
the  Garden  of  the  Northwest,  small  fruits  do 
well  in  a  wild  state:  raspberries,  strawberries, 
black  cui  rants,  wild  cherries  and  saskatoons 
are  all  good  and  plentiful  in  their  season,  but 
some  years  they  have  no  season.  In  the  serial 
“Andersonville  Violets”  a  fine  country  for  a 
man  of  small  means  who  wants  to  make  a 
home  is  depicted.  Is  there  such  a  country  as 
that  where  John  Rockwell  made  a  home,  and 
where  is  it?  I  got  rid  of  niv  place  this  spring 


and  am  working  for  one  of  your  subscribers. 

[II.  N.-Y. — The  section  described  in  the 
story  is  North-eastern  Mississippi  ] 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  BRAZILIAN  FLOUR  CORN. 

A.  H.  H.  Rayvh.ee,  Md. — As  I  have  noticed 
several  articles  in  the  Rural  about  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Flour  Corn  aud  as  I  have  raised  it  aud 
eaten  of  the  article,  1  will  give  a  little  of  my 
experience  with  it.  In  April,  1887,  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  quart  for  40  cents,  and  planted  it  in 
fairly  good  ground  about  May  10.  I  cul¬ 
tivated  it  several  times  during  the  season  and 
cut  it  about  October  15.  It  grew  very  tall.  I 
planted  two  and  three  grains  iu  a  hill  and  it 
produced  about  as  many  stalks  as  there  were 
grains  planted.  It  did  not  seem  to  tiller  much. 
The  stalks  were  very  tough  and  heavy.  I 
could  not  get  them  to  cure;  I  cut  it  up  and 
set  it  in  large  shocks.  It  remained  in  the 
shock  several  weeks  and  cured  very  slowly.  I 
finally  husked  it  out  and  had  to  spread  it  out 
iu  the  granary,  and  then  seme  of  it  molded. 
As  to  its  making  fkur  like  wheat,  I  would 
not  like  to  make  the  change:  it  makes 
a  kind  of  meal-flour,  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other.  I  am  not  raising  any  this  year,  as  I 
consider  it  a  waste  of  land  to  devote  any  to  it. 
It  will  not  make  a  profitable  fodder  crop  in 
tLis  section.  I  would  much  rather  have  the 
sweet  varieties  for  fodder— Stowell’sEvergreen 
or  some  other  good  kind.  The  stalks  bore 
two  small  ears;  very  few  had  three,  and  a 
good  many  had  only  one.  I  raised  about 
seven  bushels  of  ears  from  the  quart  I  had 
planted.  I  had  about  1^  bushel  of  it  shelled, 
and  the  miller  ground  it  the  same  as  he  would 
any  other  corn  for  meal.  It  made  beautiful 
white  meal,  but  we  would  much  rather  have 
the  regular  field  corn  for  our  use  as  meal. 
We  also  tried  it  green,  the  same  as  sweet  corn, 
but  I  did  not  like  it  as  well.  If  the  season  had 
not  been  a  little  late  the  frost  would  have 
caught  it  before  it  was  ripe,  as  we  generally 
have  frost  about  the  last  of  October,  and 
sometimes  as  early  as  the  first. 
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TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

We  are  having  a  desperate  fight  with  the 
weeds  at  our  place.  They  sit  up  at  night  to 
grow.  A  man  must  sleep  at  m'ght  but  a  weed 
is  not  so  particular.  It  keeps  at  work  all  the 
time.  It  has  no  rest.  It  delights  in  doing 
evil.  It  is  a  thorough  rascal.  What  a  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  these  weeds  make.  What 
are  they  good  for?  They  grow  larger  than 
the  grass  yet  the  stock  won’t  touch  them ;  they 
are  tender  and  juicy  yet  a  man  would  almost 
starve  to  death  before  he  would  eat  them; 
they  make  an  eye-sore  for  every  goed  farmer, 
and  cause  no  end  of  worry  and  vexation.  I 
always  want  to  be  fair.  If  weeds 
had  any  good  qualities  I  would 
mention  them,  but  I  don’t  know  of  any. 
Every  big  weed  preaches  a  sermon — that  is  the 
best  I  eanjsay  for  them.  It  shows  how  a  bad 
habit  or  a  wrong  idea  may  do  lots  of  damage 
if  neglected.  A  little  weed,  just  peeping  out 
of  the  ground,  hurts  nobody.  It  is  only  when, 
through  our  neglect  to  cut  it  off.it  gets  a  firm 
hold  on  the  ground  and  grows  big  enough  to 
strangle  a  useful  plant,  that  it  is  to  be  feared. 
So  with  a  bad  habit.  If  we  give  it  a  cut  when 
we  first  notice  it,  that’s  the  end.  If  we 
let  it  grow  and  get  strong,  that’s  only  the 
beginning.  It  will  change  our  whole  lives 
or  it  will  have  to  come  out  by  the 
roots  and  take  a  good-sized  piece  of 
ourselves  with  it.  When  you  kill  weeds  think 
out  plans  for  killing  the  bad  habits.  Thus 
you  will  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 


We  are  fattening  a  hen  at  home  She  is 
a  greedy  old  thing.  Now  that  she  has 
plenty  of  food  constantly  before  her,  she 
eats  until  she  can  hardly  walk.  She  is  fool¬ 
ish.  The  more  she  eats  the  fatter  she  will 
get  and  the  sooner  she  will  be  killed.  If 
she  had  good  sense  she  would  starve  herself 
a  little  just  now  and  get  so  thin  that  we 
would  give  her  up  and  take  another  hen. 
The  trouble  is  we  don’t  look  at  these  things 
until  it  is  too  late  to  make  them  as  we  want 
them. 

In  talking  politics  for  the  past  few 
weeks  I  have  urged  you  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  party  meanings  and 
party  men.  I  tried  to  give  a  pretty  fair 
statement  of  what  the  two  parties  meant  to  do. 
I  guess  I  was  pretty  fair  because  I  have  had  a 
letter  from  a  man  who  says  he  is  glad  to  see  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  certain  side  of  the  tariff  ques¬ 
tion,  when  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that  side. 
I  only  wished  tostateboth  sides  just  as  fairly 
as  they  could  be  stated.  Now  a  word  about 
party  men.  We  want  to  investigate  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  candidates.  I  have  decided  to 
let  this  part  of  the  subject  alone.  So  many 
men  who  know  far  more  about  it  than  I  do 
are  writing  “Lives”  of  the  various  candi¬ 
dates  that  I  must  refer  you  to  them. 
I  hope  you  will  read  about  all  the 
candidates  and  see  what  sort  of  boys  they 
were  aud  what  sort  of  men  they  seem  to  be. 
This  will  help  you  somewhat  in  taking  a  party 
stand. 


I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  attending 
caucuses.  A  c  aucus  is  often  a  very  important 
thing  in  a  campaign.  A  few  bad  men  can 
have  a  tremendous  power  to  do  evil  in  a  cau¬ 
cus,  if  they  can  only  run  things  to  suit  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  favorite  political  trick  to  con¬ 
trol  the  caucus.  A  few  selfish  men  can  come 
out  and  nominate  themselves  as  delegates  and 
then  go  ahead  and  run  things  to  suit  them- 
i  selves.  They  go  on  the  principle  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  will  let  them 
go  rather  than  vote  against  the 

party.  Now,  our  form  of  politics  provides 
a  remedy  for  such  work.  If  the  good  men 
would  go  to  the  caucus  and  see  that  the  proper 
delegates  were  elected  and  the  proper  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  there  would  be  little  trouble.  It 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  “that  tired  feeling,”  is  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  be  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  aud 
languid , feeling;  and  my  appetite  improved.” 
R.  A.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Mada 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Teacher:  “Now,  Johnnie,  suppose  your  father  has  au  income  of  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year  from  his  business.  He  spends  two  thousand  for  your  mamma’s  clothes;  fifty  dollars  for 
his  own  clothing,  and  one  thousand  dollars  iu  miscellaneous  expenses.  How  much  will  he  have 
at  the  end  of  the  year?” 

“Johnnie  (after  mature  deliberation) :  “  ’Leven  thousand  dollars.” 

Teacher:  “  Eleven  thousand  dollars!  You  don’t  seem  to  know  your  arithmetic.” 

Johnnie:  “Well,  I  know  pop.  He’s  a  Nalderman,  he  is!” 


is  far  better  to  turn  out  nud  make  the  caucus 
right  than  it  is  to  sulk  and  growl  after  the 
nominations  are  made. 


It  appears  that  I  have  neglected  to  mention 
four  political  parties.  These  are  United 
Labor,  Union  Labor,  Industrial  Reform,  and 
Equal  Rights.  None  of  these  parties  have 
any  chance  to  elect  a  candidate,  still 
there  may  be  some  good  things  in  their 
platforms.  It  will  be  good  political  study 
to  see  what  they  have  to  offer  because  it  is  al¬ 
ways  good  politics  to  see  what  people  want. 
I  consider  it  well  to  know  what  the  Anarchists 
want  to  do,  even,  because  then  we  can  handle 
them  to  better  advantage.  The  American 
Party  is  causing  a  little  excitement  just  now. 
The  object  of  this  party  is  to  put  a  stop  to  im¬ 
migration  or  at  least  to  keep  out  all  paupers 
and  criminals  from  others  countries.  Many 
good  people  will  be  pleased  with  this  idea. 
America  is  getting  pretty  well  filled  up  now 
and  it  is  certainly  time  that  we  began  to  pick 
our  visitors. 


I  see  great  gangs  of  immigrants  passing  by 
the  Rural  office  every  day.  Such  hats  and 
coats  and  shoes  as  they  wear!  Many  of  them 
have  great  bags  slung  over  their  shoulders  and 
some  carry  trunks  or  boxes.  Many  are  little 
men  with  rat-like  faces  and  stunted  forms. 
Pretty  pcor  foundations  for  American  citizen¬ 
ship,  I  can  tell  you.  They  go  slouching  and 
stumbling  along.  The  good  men  and  women 
seem  to  have  some  idea  of  where  they  are  go¬ 
ing,  They  go  out  West  at  once  and  make 
good  citizens.  These  rats  that  parade  about 
the  city  seem  to  have  no  place  to  go  to.  I 
think  many  of  them  must  be  disappointed. 
Doubtless  they  expected  to  find  money  plenty 
and  food  free  in  this  country.  When  they 
find  that  we  have  to  work  for  a  living  here 
just  as  folks  do  in  other  countries,  I  guess 
they  feel  pretty  bitter.  We  have  no  place  for 
such  folks  here.  The  sooner  they  keep  away 
the  better. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  have  never  written 
to  you  before.  I  like  to  read  the  Cousins’  let¬ 
ters.  I  am  12  years  old.  I  have  one  sister 
and  a  brother.  We  have  about  100  chickens. 
I  hunt  the  eggs;  I  do  not  get  many  eggs  now. 
We  have  three  cats  and  a  dog.  Our  dog  is  al¬ 
most  12  years  old.  The  cats’  names  are  Frank, 
Jake  and  Dick.  We  have  two  horses;  their 
names  are  Fannie  and  Charlie.  My  father 
has  taken  the  Rural  for  about  a  year  and 
likes  it  much.  ada  m.  bull. 

Scotchlown,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  CUMBERLAND  VAL¬ 
LEY,  PA. 


The  wheat  fields  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
are  a  beautiful  sight  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Nearly  three  quarters  of  the  land  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  valley  is  devoted  to  wheat. 
But  it  attracts  attention  because  of  its  beauty 
and  excellence  rather  than  because  of  the 
large  area  covered. 

At  this  season  (July  10th)  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  crop  has  been  cut  and  shocked.  It 
is  almost  invariably  cut  with  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines  and  then  shocked  and  carted  into  the 
capacious  barns  for  which  the  valley  is  noted. 

The  custom,  so  prevalent  in  some  parts  of 
the  West,  of  thrashing  the  grain  in  the  field, 
has  not  teen  introduced  heie.  It  is  carted 
into  the  barn  and  kept  until  the  steam-thrash¬ 
er  comes  around.  Thrashing  is  usually  done 
with  a  traction  engine,  which  goes  from  place 
to  place. 

The  crop  this  year  is  a  very  large  one,  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  average,  but  the  rainy 
weather  of  the  past  few  days  will  injure  it 
somewhat.  The  oat  crop  promises  remark¬ 
ably  well.  It  is  likely  to  exceed  that  of  any 
previous  year. 

The  valley  is  noted  for  the  number  and 
beauty  of  its  hollyhocks.  Even  along  old 
hedges  we  find  beautiful  clumps  of  them,  just 
coming  into  bloom.  They  grow  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion  around  the  old  stone  farm  houses.  The 
old  English  style  of  architecture  is  still  adhered 
to  even  in  the  villages.  The  houses  are  built 
mostly  of  brick  and  stone.  The  barns  seem 
vastly  out  of  proportion  to  the  nouses.  They 
are  usually  built  with  a  basement  for  cattle 
with  an  “overhang”  covering  a  part  of  the 
cow-yard. 

The  fences  are  usually  well  built.  They  are 
chiefly  of  c  estnut  or  of  stone,  but  barb-wire 
is  slowly  coming  into  use.  Almost  all  farmers 
keep  a  herd  of  swine,  and  their  fences  are  usu¬ 
ally  made  “  hog-proof.” 

Turkeys  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent. 
They  are  fattened  upon  the  wheat  stubbie 
and  wheat  straw  and  screenings.  Portable 
chicken  houses,  so  arranged  that  they  could 
be  moved  on  to  the  wheat  fields,  would  in 
many  cases  be  a  good  investment.  The  wheat 


stubble  would  be  just  the  place  to  fatten  a 
flock  of  chickens. 

The  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  devoted 
largely  to  peach  growing,  and  some  of  the 
finest  peaches  raised  in  America  come  from 
this  section. 

Traction  engines  are  used  for  almost  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  Even  market  wagons  are 
drawn  into  town  by  them.  A  caravan  of  mar¬ 
ket  wagons  drawn  by  a  snorting  and  puffing 
“traction”  is  a  strange  sight. 

The  valley  is  the  cradle  if  it  is  not  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  “traction.”  They  are  shipped 
from  here  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Geiser  Manufacturing  Company  and  Messrs. 
Frick  &  Company  of  Waynesboro,  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Car  Company  of  Harrisburg,  the  Hag¬ 
erstown  Iron  Works  of  Hagerstown,  and  A.  B. 
Farquher  of  York,  make  most  of  the  engines 
used  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  old  custom  of  having  a  market  day  still 
pre  vails.  It  enables  the.  village  resident  to  live 
cheaper  while  at  the  same  time  the  farmers 
get  full  value  for  their  produce.  There  are  few 
middlemen.  The  result  is  as  it  should  be,  the 
farmers  are  well  off,  business  in  the  town  is 
lively  and  everything  is,  as  should  be,  happy 
and  contented.  observer. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Pearl  Sirawberry.— Among  the  many 
promising  new  varieties  of  the  strawberry  in 
full  bearing  this  year  in  matted  row,  the  Pearl 
seems  the  most  promising  for  Western  culture. 
The  plants  stood  the  terrible  heat  and  drought 
of  the  Summer  of  1887  as  perfectly  as  the 
Green  Prolific  or  Charles  Downing,  and  the 
large,  even-sized,  smooth,  firm-fleshed,  and 
really  good  fruit  has  pleased  all  visitors  who 
have  tested  it.  It  now  seems  that  the  Pearl 
has  come  West  to  stay.  j.  l.  b. 

Ames,  Iowa. 

Protecting  Trees  From  Rabbits.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Horticultural 
Society  the  question  how  best  to  protect  young 
trees  from  rabbits  was  under  discussion  when 
Mr.  Goodman  said  some  of  his  correspondents 
had  found  the  wire  mosquito  netting  to  be  a 
capital  protection,  costing  but  little,  easily 
applied,  lasting  for  five  years,  readily  giving 
way  for  the  trees  to  grow  and  proving  to  be  a 
perfect  protection  also  against  the  borer,  by 
keeping  the  moth  away  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  so  she  can  not  deposit  her  eggs.  This 
seems  to  me  very  important  if  true. 

Does  the  Rural  family  know  anythingabout 

it?  ,  E.  TAYLOR. 


The  Hemlock.— I  think  there  is  no  hand 
somer  evergreen  than  our  common  hemlock 
It  holds  its  beautiful  green  color  all  wintei 
and  comes  out  in  the  spring  as  bright  as  evei 
while  most  others  turn  very  dark  or  a  dirty 
brown,  noticeably  so  the  American  Arbor, 
vitae.  I  am  no  lover  of  this  tree,  and  would 
never  plant  one,  as  it  is  not  hardy  enough  foi 
this  climate.  Wherever  one  is  planted  among 
other  evergreens  it  spoils  the  whole  effect  foi 
which  it  is  intended.  I  suppose  there  are 
other  varieties  of  this  tree  that  are  beautiful, 
but  I  Lave  never  seen  them. 

Glendale,  Mass.  j.  h. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  we  hear  the 
same  story:  the  failure  of  Wyandottes  to 
throw  chicks  which  are  anywhere  near  the 
standard,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  fertility  of 
the  eggs  and  the  weakness  of  the  little  chicks. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  in  very  many  cases  they 
are  not  as  yet  a  fixed  breed,  but  only  hybrids 
or  mules.  The  crossing  of  the  different  breeds 
seems  not  to  affect  the  immediate  offspring 
so  much  as  it  does  the  second  and  third  gen¬ 
erations.  j.  h.  G. 

I  have  seen  several  inquiries  in  my  paper 
about  something  to  prevent  rabbits  and  mice 
from  girdling  young  fruit  trees.  If  people 
would  get  some  wire-screen  cloth  and  a 
tin  collar  with  a  flungeto  fit  on  the  top  of  the 
wire,  it  would  effectually  prevent  the  ravages 
of  the  pests.  I  have  mine  fixed  in  a  similar 
manner  and  have  never  had  a  tree  injured. 
The  cost  is  very  small,  from  five  to  10  cents 
per  tree.  m.  wright. 

San  Pete  Co„  Utah. 


Rye-Hay.— A  few  years  ago  I  cut  a  piec 
of  rye,  which  I  thought  was  going  to  lodg 
and  kill  the  seeding,  and  made  it  into  hay. 
found  it  easy  to  cure,  requiring  less  labor  an 
care  than  clover.  The  method  of  curing  wa 
similar.  The  yield  was  nearly,  but  perhap 
not  quite,  equal  to  a  good  growth  of  clover 
It  was  fully  two  weeks  earlier  and  when  fe< 
to  milch  cows  it  was  nearly  equal  to  clover 
hay,  I  thought.  It  must  be  cut  early, for  if  i 
stands  too  long  cattle  will  not  eat  it  readily 


It  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  nicely  headed 
out.  Don’t  wait  for  all  to  head,  or  it  will  be 
too  far  along.  I  have  never  tried  wheat  for 
hay,  but  I  have  tried  oats  in  the  same  way.  I 
like  the  oat-hay,  but  it  is  too  difficult  to  cure. 
I  shall  try  rye  again.  h.  h.  l. 

Bainlwidge,  N.  Y. 

Tree  Agents  have  to  endure  an  immense 
amount  of  abuse.  They  have  few  if  any 
friends.  Their  lot  is  not  a  happy  one.  There 
is,  however,  much  to  be  said  in  their  favor. 
They  do  an  immense  amount  of  missionary 
work.  They  often  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  in  trees  and  shrubs,  even  when  they 
fail  to  make  a  sale.  There  are  such  beings  in 
the  world  as  honest  tree  agents.  Give  the  tree 
agent  his  due.  one  of  them. 

What  He  Thinks  of  ’Em.— I  admire  Buce¬ 
phalus  Brown.  He  has  a  level  head  and  many 
extra  fine  points.  I  am  sure  he  has  more  now 
than  §5  and  broad  shoulders.  His  head  was 
not  filled  with  a  spoon.  I  don’t  take  much 
stock  in  Mrs.  Fisher,  though  she  might  make 
what  we  call  a  buckboard  farmer.  She  does 
not  distinguish  between  specialists,  as  truck  or 
fruit  growers,  ranchers,  homesteaders,  settlers, 
dairy-men,  and  farmers.  Settlers  are  plenti¬ 
ful  out  here,  but  farmers  are  scarce.  A  real 
farmer’s  woman-kind  have  not  much  of  which 
to  complain,  but  here  they  are  rather  scarce. 
The  new  Government  proposes  to  reduce  the 
marriage  licence  fee  one  half;  this  may  help 
the  country.  Mrs.  Jack  is  a  fine  woman,  pos¬ 
sessing  enough  poetry  to  see  what  makes  a 
house  a  home.  Mr.  Falconer’s  horticultural 
descriptions  are  beautifully  tantalizing.  They 
make  me  a  little  home-sick.  exile. 

Manitoba. 


PERSONALS. 


W alt  W hitman’s  condition  gives  bis  friends 
much  anxiety.  His  vital  powers  appear  to  be 
failing  steadily  and  hopelessly. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  quite  recovered 
from  his  recent  illness.  His  Majesty  will  sail 
from  Bordeaux  for  Rio  Janeiro  on  August  5. 

Congressman  Randall  was  taken  with  a 
hemorrhage  on  Monday  night  and  for  a  time 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  Within  a  very  short 
time  he  lost  fully  half  a  gallon  of  blood.  The 
flow  was  finally  staunched,  however,  and, 
though  quite  weak,  he  is  rapidly  recovering. 

Emperor  William  and  his  consort  will  be 
crowned  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia  about 
October  18.  Hitherto  only  two  Kings  of  Prus¬ 
sia  have  been  crowned.  Frederick  I.  and 
William  I.,  other  inonarchs  having  contented 
themselves  with  what  was  called  the  huldi- 
gung,  or  the  solemn  declaration  of  homage 
from  the  representatives  of  the  States  of  the 
realm. 

Miss  Fambrough  of  Scull  Shoals,  Fla.,  is 
a  young  woman  of  nerve  and  presence  of 
mind.  The  other  day  her  father’s  Jersey  bull 
attacked  him,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  kill 
him.  His  wife  saw  him  fall  and  ran  toward 
him,  but  the  daughter,  more  thoughtful,  first 
got  the  axe,  and  running  up  hit  the  bull  such  a 
tremendous  whack  that  it  stunned  him,  so 
that  the  father  had  a  chance  to  get  up,  grab 
the  axe,  and  bury  its  head  in  the  skull  of  the 
brute. 

The  highest  classical  honor  in  the  London 
University  has  this  year  for  the  first  time 
fallen  to  a  woman,  Miss  Mary  Louisa  Worley 
c  f  Girton  College, who  gained  the  gold  medal 
in  classics  at  the  annual  examination  for  the 
M.  A.  degree. 

Wednesday  B.  P.  Hutchison,  the  great 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  produce  speculator, 
better  known  as  “Old  Hutch,” fell  down  stairs 
at  the  Century  Club,  Chicago,  and  dislocated 
his  shoulder.  As  he  is  credited  with  being 
“long”  of  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  had  been  persistently  bolstering 
prices  with  enormous  purchases,  the  first  ru¬ 
mors  of  the  accident  created  quite  a  flurry  in 
the  “wheat  pit.” 

Mrs.  Warren,  the  Colorado  Cattle  Queen, 
who  is  said  to  be  worth  §10,000,000,  is  the 
wife  of  Bishop  Warren,  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 


A  competent  Woman,  to  instruct  two  good  childr 
aged  14  and  10.  She  must  be  competent  to  include 
gebra  and  Geometry  among  the  studies.  She  will 
expected  to  do  light  housework  at  times  For  t 
rest,  her  time  will  be  her  own  outside  of  school  hou 
The  residence  is  in  the  country,  IS  miles  from  Nt 
Voik,  in  a  very  retired  situation,  but  with  beautil 
surroundings.  Address  Box  3318,  New  York  Oil 
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For  Prize  List  and  New  Features,  Address 
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We  want  one  person  in  every  village,  town  an<J  township,  to 
keep  in  their  homes  a  line  of  our  ART  SAMPLES;  to  those 
who  will  keep  and  simply  show  these  samples  to  those  who  call, 
we  will  send,  free,  the  very  best  Sewing  Machine  manufactured 
the  world,  with  all  the  attachments.  This  machine  is  made 
after  the  Singer  patents,  which  have  expired.  Before  the  patents 
run  out,  this  style  machine,  with  the  attachments,  was  sold  for 
$98;  it  now  sells  for  S-50.  header,  it  may  seem  to  you  the  most 
WONDERFUL  THING  ON  EARTH,  hut  you  can  secure  one  of 
these  machines  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  provided  your  application 
comes  in  first,  from  your  locality,  and  if  you  will  keep  in  your 
home  and  show  to  those  who  call,  a  set  of  our  elegant  and  tin- 
equaled  art  samples.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  show  these  sam¬ 
ples  for  more  than  two  months,  and  then  they  become  your 
own  property.  The  art  samples  are  sent  to  you  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  of  cost.  How  can  we  do  all  this? — easily  enough !  We  often 
get  as  much  as  $2,000  or  $11,000  in  trade  from  even  a  small  place, 
after  our  art  samples  have  remained  where  they  could  be  seen  for 
a  month  or  two.  We  need  one  person  in  each  locality,  all  over 
the  country,  and  take  this  means  of  securing  them  at  once. 
Those  who  write  to  us  at  once,  will  secure,  FREE,  the  very  best 
Sewing  Machine  manufactured,  and  the  finest  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  works  of  high  art  ever  shown  together  in  America.  All 
particulars  FREE  by  return  mail.  Write  at  once;  a  postal  card 
on  which  to  write  to  irs  will  cost  you  but  one  cent,  and  after  you 
know  all,  should  you  conclude  to  go  no  further,  why  no  harm  is 
done.  Wonderful  as  it  seems,  you  need  no  capital — all  is  free- 
Addressat  once.  TRUE  &CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


GRINDER 


FerfeerMowing 


Machine  Knife 
lncler. 


15000 

Machines  in  actual 
use  testifying  to  its 
merits. 


Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing 
Machine  W  heel.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
HH.GAMJM  MANUF’G.  COR  POKATION, 
Main  Office:  H1GGANUM,  CONN. 
Successors  to  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co..  189  Water  St.,  N.  Y 


STEAM!  $TEAM! 

Wk  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

1  Laiye  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  chmIi. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SO\8, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  IT. 


Revolving,  Jetting,  Hydraulic,  Din- 
Imond,  Prospecting  Well  Tools,  Wind 
•  Engines  and  Deep  Well  Pumps.  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Natural  Gas,  or  our  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  mailed  for 
-',u"  The  American 
Well  Works, 

Aurora,  III 


BAl’Ct,  _  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL,  ai™ 


PHOSPHATE 

Srnd  for  Prices  Samples  and  all  information. 
BAIIGII  A  SONS  CO,  Mfrs.,  I'lilml.di.M 


2PCUTC  for  Catalogue  ot  hundreds  of  userut  Art!- 
WE.I1  I  O  cles  loss  than  Wholesale  Price--.  Agts.  and 
Dealers  sell  large  Quantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  Chicago. 


The  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTS  AN  ACTIVE,  RELIABLE, 


IN  EVERY  COUNTY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


Seivices  paid  for  in  cash  or  in  Premi¬ 
ums  as  desired. 


Write  for  terms.  Address  the 

RIBAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  Park  Row,  X.  Y. 


General  Advertising:  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  « 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  l.  io 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  postpaid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (I6t*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 129)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

lntarad  at  the  Post-offlee  at  New  York  City,  17.  Y, 
M  Mutcnd  9l*«#  mall  matter. 
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Mary:  “F-e-r-m-e-n-t,  ferment — to  work.” 

Mamma:  “Now,  place  it  in  a  sentence  to  show  me  you  really  "understand  it.” 
Mary:  “in  summer  I  love  to  ferment  in  the  garden.” 


ijitmonmg. 


At  Cairo,  Michigan,  a  young  woman 
mistook  for  her  hair  dye  the  family  blueing 
bottle,  and  she  now  sports  a  head  of  azure  hair. 
Baltimore  County  Democrat. 

Miss  Ethel  (confidentially):  “Do  you  know, 
Clara,  that  I  had  two  offers  of  marriage 
last  week.”  Miss  Clara  (with  enthusiasm): 
«‘Oh,  I  am  delighted, dear!  Then  the  report  is 
really  true  that  your  uncle  left  you  his 
money.” — Life. 

Little  Dot:  “I  like  my  papa  best.  Don’t  you 
yours?”  Litte  Dick:  “No,  1  don’t.  My  papa 
spanks  me.”  “Mine  don’t  me ;  my  mamma  does, 
though.”  “My  mamma  hardly  ever  spanks. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  nicest  my  .’mamma  and  your 
papa  should  get  married?” 

Town  &  Country  Journal. 

Elvira:  “Miss  Bush  is  perfectly  splendid  in 
water-colors.”  Jeanette:  “Why!  Does  she 
paint?”  Elvira:  “Oh,  no;  she  wears  a  ma¬ 
rine-blue  dress,  lake-red  basque,  rainbow  rib¬ 
bons,  sea-foam  lace,  and  sunset  on-the-sea 
parasol.”  Jeanette:  “Yes;  and  her  age  is  up 
in  the  aqua-fortis.” — Puck. 

Shouldn’t  Keep  Them.— “  Do  you  keep 
bananas  ?”  inquired  Jones  of  the  groceryman. 
“Yes,  sir.”  “What  do  you  want  to  keep ’em 
for  ?  Why.don’t  you  sell  ’em?”  And  be  rushed 
out  just  in  time  to  miss  the  rotten  apple  the 
groceryman  fired  at  him. — Medical  Cassics. 

Agricultural  writer  to  his  wife:  “  Mary, 
did  you  feed  the  hogs  ?”  “Yes.”  “And  milk 
the  cows?”  “  Yes.”  “  And/water  the  horses  ? ” 
“Yes.”  “And  get  all  the  chickens  in?”  “Yes.” 
“Well  J.give  me  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil. 
I  want  to  write  an  article;  for  an  agricultural 
paper  on  “  The  Necessity  of  Farmers  Giving 
their  Personal  Attention  to  their  Stock.” — 
Nebraska  Farmer. 

Young  Wife:  “John,  I  wish  you  would 
rock  the  baby.”  Young  husband:  “What’ll 
I  rock  the  baby  for?”  Y.  W. :  “Because  he  is 
not  very  well.  And  what’s  more,  half  . of  him 
belongs  to  you,  and  you  should  not  object  to 
rock  him.”  Y.  H. :  “Well,  don't  half  belong 
to  you?”  Y.  W.:  “Yes.”  Y.  H.:  “Well, 
you  can  rock  your  half,  and  let  my  half  hol¬ 
ler.”—  Cleveland  Town  Topics, 


gfUsOTUaittous 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  (*'g»n  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory.  York.  Pa. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES, 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
’l  ens  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
ebster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
the  CHEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

O  Box  289-  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  \  ork. 


Scotch  Farmer,  lately  arrived,  vishes  position 
to  take  charge  of  gentleman’s  country  place  or  ranch; 
fully  competent  in  all  details;  best  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  D.,  77  Sussex  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


§ra(eful!)E3  19^5.  (oKSTRucnoN  r 

tone..*:*  Beautiful  Tinisu, 


C.C.BRIGG5 
APPLETON  ST.  BOSTON  MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

■SQUARE  .  UPRIGHT 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES, 

OL  I>  AND  11EIAAHLE, 

ARE  STILL  OFFERING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  YOUNG,  SMOOTH,  THRIFTY  STOCK  IN 

AMERICA. 

BUDDED  APPLES,  STANDARD  PE 4 US,  DWARF  PEARS  (High  and  Low  Headed), 
PLUMS,  CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  DUINCES,  RUSSIAN  APRICOTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  and  a  lull  line  of 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  etc.  Also  Extra  Sized  STANDARD  PEARS  of  the  Finest  Quality. 

Special  Inducements  to  Buyers  in  large  quantities.  Trade  List  out  August  1st. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


It  positively  prevents  Butter 
from  ever  becoming  Rancid, 

and  causes  It  to  retain  Its  freshness,  aroma,  and  tine 
llavor  for  months— even  when  exposed  to  atmospher 
ic  Influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  papers.  Also 
by  Creameries,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  the 
country.  Retail  Price  at  New  York,  224  lb.  Sack,  $4. 

Hold  your  J  line  Butter  for  a  J  anuary  Price 

Send  for  Circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

cr-FicE  and  Factory: 

Foot  of  West  11th  Street,  New  York  City. 


MALLEY  TARCETor SPARROW  GUN 


WILL  SHOOT  1000  FEET. 

And  Accurately  30  to  50  Feet. 


IfG. 


M 


9  a 


Ae' 


Entirely  new,  accurate  as  a  rifle.  No 
j, noise ;  no  powder ;  no  fire.  300  shots  cost  hut  10  cts.  It 
■  ^  is  the  Gun  for  Rats,  Cats,  ENGLISH  SPARROWS  and  small 

game.  Delights  old  and  young.  Price  #2.00;  by  express  prepaid,  #2,50 
in  U.  S.  Agents  Wanted.  Trade  Supplied.  Circulars  Free. 

J.  J^TATROUS,  Man’fr,  213  Race  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 


MAST,  FO/S&CO., 

SPRING  (ELD,  O. 
BUCKEYE  FOBCE?y/IMP. 

IRON  TU RUIN  1  if  WINDMILL. 
BUCKEYE  WROi<  RT-1RON  PUNCHED 
RAIL  FENCE  >C 
BUCKEYE  LA1VL?  /FOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  HIN'i  REELS  AND  LAWN 
.SPRINKLER  . 

Sendfor  Illustrated  .talogue  and  Price  List. 


AGAIN! 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  YOBX  STATE  CHAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOBXS, 
MAIN  OFFICE,  76  THIRD  AYR.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  13  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  macninery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excell'ng  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  Premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


Celery  Plants.— Boston  Market  and  Golden 
Dwarf  tine  plants.  35  cents  per  hundred  by  express. 

W.  M.  REBER,  Beavertown,  Pa. 


One  of  the  most  unique,  original  and 
delightful  of  the  Weekly  Newspapers  of 
America,  and  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

both  for  the  rest  of  the  year  for  only 


Address  the 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE.' 

6,000  Pears:  1,000  Peaches,  just  coming  in  bearing; 
25  miles  from  Washington,  D,  C. ;  lMi  mile  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station;  230  acres  In  farm.  For  terms,  etc.,  ad¬ 
dress  J.  D.  SPRING,  Herndon  Fairfax  Co.,  Ya. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  Park  Row,  New  York.  • 


tl  „ ,  STRAWBERRIES 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  10  secure  a  good  crop  next 
season.  Our  plants  are  in  the  finest  condition.  Cat¬ 
alogue  containing  full  directions  mailed  free. 

Cl  I  UflMPCD  9  DADDV  mt.hope  nupsfriis, 

LLLfVAMjtn  a  danni,  Rochester, n.  y. 

ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, weguaran- 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Perch eron  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horses. 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  ( Thymo-Cresol )  is  a 


Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


handy,  sure, safe, abso¬ 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin 


MANGE 

troubles,  and  many 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 


igei 

Regulating  Wind  Mill  made 
Full  instructions  for  erecting"  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL 


Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 

Manufact’d  by 


ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  k  i  nf< 
made.  No  more  break' 
age;  ease  of  move-; 
mentand  satisfactio 
guaranteed.  Lane’ 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 


Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters,  klevators, 
Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co., 
118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


EVAPORATOR 


corrugated 
pan  over  firebox, 
doubling  boiling 
capacity ;  small 
interchangeable  syrup 
pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  han¬ 
dled  for  cleansing  and  storing; 
and  a  perfect  antomatic 
regulator.  The  Cham  pion 
is  as  great  an  improvement 

_  over  the  Cook  pan  as  the 

latter  was  over  the  old  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 


rail.  Catalogues  Free.  Mention  this  paper. 

%.H.  GRIMM  &  CO.,  HUDSON,  OHIO, 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 


DEDERICK’S  HA 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  IC.  DEDERICK  A.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqmhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Bills. 

*  Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 

tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Bm- 
gines  a  specialty.  W arranted  equ  al  or 
superiorto 
any  made. 


A.  B.  FABQUHAB  A  S05,  York,  Pa. 


Corn  Shelters,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills, etc. 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

^  cchin  crr»Q  r.ATAinmiP 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wonderful 
Capacity. 


t  eckkr’s  Patent 
Washing  Machine 
Improved.ap 
proaehes  nearer 
the  old  method 
of  liand-rubblng 
than  any  device 
yet  introduced  to 
the  pul, lie.  Easily 
work’d  and  wash¬ 
es  perfectlyclean 
jucuiars  tree. 

iN.  C.  BAUGHMAN 

rk,  Pa. 
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VOL.  XL VII.  NO.  2009. 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  28,  1888. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


fEntered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


BELTED  DUTCH  CATTLE. 


Though  much  less  known  in  this  country, 
and  fewer  in  number  than  the  Holstein-Frie- 
sians,  the  Dutch  Belted,  Sheeted  or  Blanketed 
cattle  are  highly  prized  by  those  acquainted, 
with  their  merits.  They  derive  their  various 
names  from  the  broad  white  band  around 


They  are  very  hardy  and  more  active  than 
the  heavier  cattle  from  north  Holland,  and 
therefore  they  can  get  along  better  on  scanty 
pastures  and  in  rough,  hilly  sections.  They 
are  a  very  profitable  breed,  and  owing  to 
their  peculiar  marking  and  trim  shape  a  herd 
of  them  presents  a  very  picturesque  sight. 


“kTHE  PERFECT  COW.” 

PROFESSOR  G.  E.  MORROW. 

This  seems  an  unfortunate  expression. 


large  majority  of  our  farmers  w  ill  make  a  mis" 
take  if  they  select  a  breed  the  only  claim  for 
which  is  its  dairy  capacity  or  one  really  in¬ 
ferior  as  milk-givers.  Because  they  are  good, 
and  because  they  are  much  the  most  abundant 
in  this  region  and  can  be  had  at  very  moder¬ 
ate  prices,  I  place  the  Short-horns  first  for 
farmers  generally  in  Central  Illinois.  With 
the  present  exceptionally  low  prices,  it  will  be 
wise  for  many  to  buy  “a  start”  for  a  pure¬ 
bred  herd  ;  let  all  persistently  use  well-bred 
and  good  bulls.  Good  grade  Short-horn  cows 


the  Short-horn.  Some  farmers  certainly  can 
do  better  by  taking  the  Jersey  or  the  Holstein. 
Under  present  conditions  I  do  not  think  this 
true  for  the  mass. 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign. 

“  THE  PERFECT  COW.” 

I  give  my  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth,  that 
this  animal  has  not  yet  been  evolved.  I  know 
of  no  cow  that  can  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
To  my  mind  the  “general-purpose  cow”  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  I  have  seen  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  cows  of  an  apparently  duplex  char- 
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GROUP  OF  DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE. 


their  bodies,  and  as  this  characteristic  mark¬ 
ing  has  become  [fixed,  all  that  .vary  from  it 
are  rejected  by  breeders.  There  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  herds  in  Delaware, 
Orange  County,  New  York,  and  the  dairy 
districts  of  Pennsylvania.  The  animals  rep¬ 
resented  in  Fig.  265  are  the  property  of  Mr. 
H.  B.  Richards  of  Meadsville,  Pa. 

These  cattle  are  of  medium  size,  being  con" 
siderably  smaller  than  Holstein-Friesians,  and 
they  have  not  a  reputation  for  yielding  such 
large  messes  of  milk;  but  it  is  claimed  that 
their  milk  is  richer  in  butter  fats.  They  are 
fine-boned,  compact  and  well  built,  good 
feeders  and,  fofc  their  size,  liberal  milkers. 


Aside  from  the  obvious  fact  that  no  animal  is 
perfect,  it  is  almost  equally  evident  that  no 
one  class  of  cows  is  best  adapted  to  all  classes 
of  farmers.  Cattle  breeders  can  be  divided 
into  three  classes — those  who  keep  cows  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  milk  or  its  products— and  this 
class  is  to  be  subdivided — second,  those  who 
are  almost  exclusively  for  the  beef  product, 
and,  third,  a  vastly  larger  number  who  want 
as  good  ability  as  can  be  had  in  both  these 
directions  in  one  set  of  animals.  On  the  fer¬ 
tile  prairie  farms  of  Central  Illinois  beef  mak¬ 
ing  is  more  important  than  the  dairy  side  of 
cattle  production,  but  the  latter  is  vastly  more 
important  here  than  on  the  plains,  and  the 


can  be  bought  at  $40  to  $50  each  ;  pure- bred 
ones  for  $100  to  $150.  Cows  which,  when  fat¬ 
tened,  weigh  1,500  pounds  and  upward,  and 
which  produce  steers  which  can  be  econom¬ 
ically  made  to  weigh  as  much  before  they  are 
three  years  old,  and  which  will  give  40  pounds 
or  more  of  milk  of  good  quality  per  day,  are 
to  be  found  hereabouts.  I  have  just  come 
from  our  county  fair,  where  there  are  five  or 
six  herds  of  Short-horns,  two  of  Herefords  and 
just  one  Jersey  cow.  This  fairly  represents 
the  opinions  of  our  cattle-men. 

I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  more  money 
can  be  made  by  a  fair  number  of  breeders  in 
this  region  if  they  select  some  other  breed  than 


acter,  but  none  which  seemed  to  promise 
economical  results  in  practical  use. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect  cow 
which  any  one  person  can  obtain  is  the  animal 
of  the  cow  kind  which  will  best  suit  his  partic¬ 
ular  purpose,  whether  it  be  to  produce  milk, 
or  butter,  or  make  beef,  itself  or  by  its  calves; 
but  only  one  of  these,  not  all  three. 

The  surest  way  to  get  her  is  to  raise  her, 
and  the  cheapest  way,  to  select  a  cow  of  com¬ 
mon  stock,  or  half  pure  bred,  approaching  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  animal  sought,  and 
breed  her  to  the  best  pure-bred  bull  available, 
first,  of  the  right  breed  to  secure  the  end  de¬ 
sired,  and,  second,  of  a  family  of  proved  ex¬ 
cellence  in  its  specialty.  For  milk,  Holstein 
or  Ayrshire;  for  butter,  Jersey  or  Guernsey; 
for  beef,  Hereford,  Short-horn,  or  Polled- 
AngUS.  HENRY  E.  ALVORD. 
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THE 


JULY  28 


BREED  OR  FEED? 


in. 


Are  You  Feeding  Good  Food  to 
Poor  Cows  ? 


Do  You  Feed  a  Second-class 
Ration  to  a  First-class  Cow? 


THE  COW  IS  A  MACHINE. 


One  Machine  may  he  better 
than  another. 


THE  KERNEL  OF  THE  DISCUSSION. 

l‘A  cow  which  naturally  gives  rich  milk  will 
still  continue  to  do  so  even  on  poor  food , 
though  in  much  smaller  quantity ;  while 
a  cow  that  naturally  gives  poor  milk  could 
not  he  improved ,  even  by  the  addition  of 
rich  food.''1— Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  11.  N.-Y, ., 
page  322. 

aiJESTIONS. 


1.  Is  quality  of  milk  more  dependent  apon 
breed  or  feed? 

2.  By  feeding  rich  foods  can  we  increase 
the  proportion  of  cream  in  milk? 

3.  Are  the  standard  rations  given  for  the 
production  of  butter  of  their  full  value 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  breed  of 
cow  to  which  they  are  to  be  fed? 

4.  Can  we  change  the  ratio  of  butter  fat 
to  caseine  in  the  milk  from  a  given  cow 
by  systematic  feeding? 


ANSWERS. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  MIT.K  OF 


Sp.Grav  Water  S’l’ds  Fat  C’s’ne  Sug  Salt 


FEEDING  OF  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
BUTTER. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


Woman,  per  ct.  1,032.6 


It  is  a  common  remark  that  cows  are 
machines  which  manufacture  milk  or  butter 
from  the  materials  and  the  food  supplied  to 
them.  This  comparison  is  to  a  great  extent 
a  just  and  true  one,  and  just  as  a  grist-mill 
turns  out  more  or  less  of  flour  or  meal 
of  different  kinds  as  the  supply  of  grain  may 
vary,  so  the  cow  gives  us,  to  some  extent,  a 
vaiied  supply  of  milk,  differing  in  quality  as 
the  food  may  differ.  This  belief  prevails 
among  dairymen  who  have  been  careful  to 
observe  the  results  of  the  feeding  of  their 
cows  as  a  matter  of  business  eariied  on  for 
profit.  But  as  machines  vary  in  ability  to 
serve  their  purposes,  so  cows  vary  in  their 
natural  ability,  and  between  the  variations  in 
the  cows,  and  the  differences  in  feeding  sub¬ 
stances,  the  dairyman  finds  several  rather 
intricate  problems  arising.  For  instance,  the 
following  questions  occur  with  much  force 
in  this  regard,  viz.,  1st:  Is  quality  of  milk 
more  dependent  upon  breed  or  feed  ?  2d :  Can 
the  proportion  of  butter-fat  in  the  milk  be 
increased  by  the  use  of  foods  rich  in  fat¬ 
making  elements?  3d:  Are  the  standard 
rations  for  feeding  cows  for  the  production  of 
butter  fully  trustworthy,  without  regard  to 
the  breed  of  the  cows?  4th:  Is  the  ratio  of 
the  butter-fat  to  that  of  the  caseine  constant 
and  can  it  be  changed  in  any  cow  by  system¬ 
atic  feeding  ? 

Cows  differ  very  much  in  their  natural 
constitutional  ability  to  yield  milk  rich  in 
solids,  especially  caseine  and  fat.  Various 
races  of  animals  also  differ  in  this  respect,  as 
the  following  tables  will  show  : 


Cow, 

Goat, 

Sheep, 

Camel, 

Mare, 

Ass, 

Sow, 

Dog, 


1,033.4 

1,033.5 

1,040.9 

1,033.1 

1,034.8 

1,041.6 


889 

86.4 

84.5 

83.2 

90.4 
89.0 

85.5 

17.2 


11  09 

ia  6 

15.  5 

16.  7 
13.  4 

9.57 
10  98 
14.51 
22  79 


2.66 
3.61 
5.68 
5.13 
3.60 
2.43 
1  85 
1  95 


3.92 
5.51 
5.51 
6.97 
4.00 
3.33 
3.56 
8  45 


8.19  11.68 


4.36 

3.80 
3.69 
3.94 

5.80 
3.27 
5.04 
3.03 
1.52 


0.13 

0.66 

0.61 

0.71 

0.52 

0.52 

1C9 

.78 


This  table,  by  Veriois  &  Becquerel,  is  given 
in  Dr.  Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics,  as  is 
also  the  following  by  Doy&re: 

Water  Fat  C’s’ne  Ab’m'n  Sug  Salts 
Woman,  per  ct.  87  38  3  80 

Cow,  “  87.60  2.20 

Goat.  “  87.30  4.40 

Sheep,  “  81.60  7.50 

Llama,  “  86.60  3.10 

Ass,  “  89.63  1.50 

Mare,  “  91.37  0.55 


0.84 

3.0 

3.5 

4.0 

30 

0.6 

0.78 


ISO 

1.20 

1.35 

1.70 

0.90 

1.35 

1.40 


10 

4.70 

3.10 

4.30 

5.60 

6.40 

550 


0.18 

0  70 

0X5 

0.9 

0.8 

0.3 

0.4 


Animals  also  differ  in  the  quality  of  the 
milk  in  regard  to  time  after  lactation.  Thus 
it  has  been  found  that 

EWES  MILK  CONTAINS 

Three  weeks  after  Six  weeks  after 
lambing.  lambing. 

Water,  per  cent.  75-00  86.70 

Fat,  12-80  3.67 

Caseine,  6-58  4-44 

Sugar,  4.66  4-00 

Ash.  -»8  M3 

As  races  of  animals  are  thus  shown  to  differ 
in  the  character  of  the  milk,  we  may  naturally 
expect  that  the  different  varieties  or  breeds  of 
any  race  will  vary  to  a  considerable  extent  as 
their  natural  characters  differ,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  may  expect  that  individuals 
themselves  will  differ  in  this  respect.  A  very 
large  mass  of  testimony  exists  in  regard  to 
this  difference  between  breeds  and  individuals, 
from  w’hich  I  select  the  following: 

First  as  regards  breeds  : — At  the  Dairy 
Exhibition  at  London,  England,  in  1883,  the 
following  tests  were  made  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  : 


COMPOSITION  OF  MILK. 


Breeds, 

Short-liorn, 


Shoi  t-hcrn  and  Dutch, 
Guernsey, 

Jersey, 

Devon, 

Ayrshire 


Solids, 
12.96 
14.20 
12.12 
14.25 
14  21 
14.75 
14.18 


Fat, 

3.85  per  cent. 
4.71 

2.86 
5.54 
5.14 
5.28 
5.12 


The  report  of  United  States  Counsul,  S.  B. 
Packard,  upon  the  special  breeds  of  Dairy 
Cattle  in  Great  Britain,  made  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  State,  gives  the  following 
statement  in  regard  to  the  differences  of 
breeds. 

Breeds,  Quantity  of  Milk  to  a 

pound  of  Butter. 


Short-horn, 

40 

Hereford, 

30 

Red  Polled, 

35 

Aberdeen  or  Aligns, 

27 

Welsh, 

18 

Jersey, 

20 

Ayrshire, 

35 

In  my  own  dairy  I  have  carefully  observed 

have  kept  during  more  than  30  years  past, 
and  I  have  noted  that  while  breeds  vary  con¬ 
siderably,  yet  there  is  equal  variance  in 
individuals,  although  this  latter  variance  is 
not  so  much  marked  as  that  of  the  breeds.  For 
instance,  a  herd  of  Jersey  or  Guernsey  cows 
will  undoubtedly  yield  a  larger  quantity  of 
butter  in  proportion  to  the  milk  given  than 
any  other  cows,  Devon  cows  coming  next  in 
this  respect,  Ayrshire  next.  Angus  next,  and 
Hereford,  Short-horn  and  Dutch  following, 
the  common  average  native  varying,  as  might 
be  expected  from  her  varying  character  and 
very  much  mixed  lineage. 

2d.  As  regards  individuals: — While  the  dis¬ 
position  by  breed  will  preponderate,  yet  there 
is  a  remarkable  variation  between  individual 
cow's,  both  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
milk  and  in  the  ability  to  change  food  into 
milk  and  butter.  This  is  shown  in  the  table 
above  given  with  regard  to  the  two  Short¬ 
horn  cows,  A  typical  instance  is  afforded  by 
the  well-known  difference  in  Jersey  cows,  of 
w  bich  there  are  probably  more  than  50,000  in 
existence  in  America,  and  of  these  less  than  200 
(?  .Eds.)  yield  over  14  pounds  of  butter  weekly, 
and  of  these  some  have  yielded  25  pounds  up 
to  a  claimed  product  of  49  pounds  in  seven 
days. 

The  majority  of  Jersey  cows  will  not  yield 
more  than  five  pounds  weekly  as  an  average 
of  the  milking  season;  and  thus,  perhaps, 
there  is  a  greater  variation  in  regard  to  the 
individual  in  this  breed  than  in  any  other 
race  of  cows. 

In  regard  to  this  question  at  issue,  it  should 
be  decided  what  is  implied  by  this  term 
“  breed,”  and  how  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  feeding.  Clearly  the  breeding  of  any 
special  race  of  cows  for  their  improvement  is 
based  on  selection  and  feeding,  and  possibly  it 
might  be  put  as  feeding  and  selection,  placing 
feeding  first,  so  that  really  there  is  very  little  ( 
in  this  distinction, because,  after  all,  the  breed¬ 
ing  is  only  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  train¬ 
ing  to  secure  an  aptitude  to  eat  and  digest 


food  and  turn  it  into  milk,  and  especially  fat; 
and  then  by  selection  to  make  this  aptitude 
constitutional.  And  in  every  special  dairy 
breed  which  has  been  reared  from  its  origin 
up  to  its  perfection,  it  will  be  found  that  each 
special  breed  exhibits  the  special  character  for 
which  it  has  been  designed,  and  each  one 
might  be  turned  in  time,  and  by  a  suitable 
process,  from  its  specialty  towards  quite  a 
different  one.  The  Short-horn  one  hundred 
years  ago  was  the  best  milking-and-butter- 
making  race  in  existence;  but  it  has  been 
turned  to  beef-making,  and  is  no  longer  a 
typical  dairy  animal.  No  doubt  in  course  of 
time  the  Jersey  could  be  made  as  useful  a  draft 
and  beef  race  as  the  Devon  has  become  by  its 
course  of  breeding;  so  that  at  the  present 
time  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  as  the  breed¬ 
ing  is  nothing  more  than  a  result  of  special 
education  for  a  distinct  purpose,  which  has 
been  reached,  it  is  unwise  to  slight  the  feed¬ 
ing  as  less  effective  than  the  breeding,  because 
this  is  only  a  result  of  that,  and  that  it  is 
wise  to  consider  the  feeding  as  the  first 
element  in  the  making  of  milk  rich  in  butter. 
And  yet, as  we  have  at  hand  the  results  of  cen¬ 
turies  of  feeding  and  selection  (called  breeding) 
we  cannot  ignore  this  in  choosing  cows  for  a 
butter  dairy,  because  all  the  work  is  done  for 
us,  which  would  occupy  centuries  to  come  if 
we  should  do  it  for  ourselves. 

Just  now  I  have  a  cow  in  my  dairy, a  common 
native,  which  cost  me  $19,  and  when  I  bought 
her  she  had  never  made  more  than  three  or 
four  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week.  She  is  of 
Dutch  lineage,  undoubtedly,  but  her  Dutch 
markings  are  the  result  of  atavism  or  breeding 
back,  beyond  question.  In  the  course  of  two 
years’  feeding  I  have  brought  this  cow  up  to  a 
product  of  nine  pounds  of  butter  a  week.  I 
think  this  is  a  clear  case  of  the  result  of  feed¬ 
ing  rather  than  the  influence  of  breed. 

As  regards  the  second  question,  it  might  be 
said  that  if  the  use  of  foods  rich  in  fat  or  fat- 
producing  elements  cannot  increase  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk,  then  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  these  foods  cannot  decrease  the 
proportion  of  butter,  and,  further,  that  rich 
foods  have  no  influence  upon  the  product  of 
fat  in  the  animal.  Such  a  statement  would  be 
contrary  to  all  experience  and  to  all  the 
known  laws  of  animal  nutrition.  Something 
more  upon  this  will  be  said  further  on;  I  will 
only  mention  wbat  is  known  in  regard  to  the 
assimilation  of  fats  in  the  arimal  system. 
This  is — to  make  it  short — in  effect,  that  the 
fat  in  the  food  is  first  partly  emulsified  in  the 
mastication  with  the  saliva,  and  is  finally 
completely  emulsified  with  the  pancreatic 
fluids  in  the  intestines  ;  that  this  emulsion 
containing  minute  globules  of  fat,  is  absorbed 
by  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  is  passed  without 
digestion  into  the  blood,  by  which  it  is  dif¬ 
fused  through  the  tissues  and  into  the  milk 
glands  and  is  there  deposited.  Such  a  dispo¬ 
sition  of  as  much  fat  in  the  food  as  can  be 
taken  up  by  these  fluids  could  not  take  place 
unless  the  milk  should  acquire  its  share  of  it, 
and  in  cows  “to  the  manner  born  ”  and  with 
constitutional  capacity  for  disposing  of 
fatty  food,  Dearly  all  this  assimilated  fat  goes 
to  the  milk  glands  and  into  the  milk. 

The  next  question  proposed  is  answered  by 
what  has  been  already  said.  As  the  food  is 
indispensable  for  the  production  of  rich  milk, 
there  only  remains  to  adjust  the  ration  to  the 
ability  of  the  cow  to  digest  it  and  turn  it  to 
profit.  This  ability  varies  with  the  cow  and 
must  be  learned  by  the  owner.  No  standard 
ration  has  an  iron-clad  limit;  it  is  a  standard 
to  be  used  as  a  starting  point;  to  be  lessened 
or  mcreased  as  each  case  may  warrant.  This 
point  should  be  understood  very  clearly  by  all 
feeders  of  cows,  and  when  thus  considered  the 
standard  rations  are  to  be  taken  as  entirely 
worthy  of  confidence,  being  based  upon 
physiological  laws  and  experimental  practice. 

The  last  question  is  the  most  important; 
because  it  is  creating  much  interest  at  present 
and  has  been  prominently  brought  into  notice. 
It  has  given  rise  to  considerable  difference  of 
opinion,  but  1  think  without  sufficient  warrant. 
It  is  by  no  means  new,  but  has  been  brought 
up  recently  out  of  the  dust  of  years  ago.  A 
Dr.  Kulm  (a  German  authority)  is  the  author 
of  this  theory,  that  feeding  has  no  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  milk.  This  is  not  a  matter 
to  be  discussed  theoretically,  but  is  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  practical  knowledge.  Then  let  us 
consider  the  facts.  It  is  said— to  bring  it  down 
to  a  fine  point— that  the  proportion  of  butter 
in  the  solids  of  the  milk  will  not  be  varied  by 
any  change  in  the  feeding.  Then,  as  before 
remarked,  if  this  is  so,  no  change  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  will  either  increase  the  proportion  of  fat 
or  diminish  it,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
solids  ;  so  there  is  no  use  in  feeding  carbon¬ 
aceous  or  fatty  food  with  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  proportion  of  butter.  I  have 
some  proofs  that  this  belief  is  wholly  mistaken 
and  that  the  proportion  of  butter  fat  does 
change  at  times  naturally,  and  at  other  times 
by  change  of  feeding. 

In  a  very  careful  test  made  for  competition 


at  the  London  Dairy  exhibition  in  1883,  the 
analyses  of  the  milk  of  ten  Short-hom  cows  fed 
and  kept  as  a  herd  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  effect  of  feeding,  w-ere  as  follows  : 


Date. 

Total  solids. 

Fat. 

Other  solids. 

June  2, 

13.46 

4.37 

9.09 

June  29. 

13.67 

4.36 

9.31 

August  4, 

14.33 

5.21 

9  12 

These  figures  prove  that  fat  decreases  and 
increases,  and  that  other  solids  do  the  same 
under  varying  circumstances. 

In  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  the 
following  analyses  of  the  milk  of  two  cows  are 
given : 


DAISY, 

MOLLIE, 

Water, 

Solids, 

Fat, 

Water, 

Solids, 

Fat. 

87.56 

12.44 

3.28 

87.16 

12.84 

3.82 

87.65 

12.35 

3.56 

87.35 

12.65 

3.59 

88.08 

11.92 

2.29 

87.67 

12.38 

3,73 

86.18 

13.82 

4.58 

86.35 

13.65 

3.28 

86.62 

13.38 

4.30 

87.04 

12.96 

3  74 

86.78 

13.22 

4.30 

87.06 

13.94 

4.75 

85.81 

14.19 

4.54 

86.61 

13.39 

4.03 

85.97 

14.03 

4.93 

86.63 

18.67 

4,51 

87  02 

12.98 

4.62 

87.30 

12.70 

3.96 

87.10 

12.90 

4.20 

87.25 

12  75 

4-24 

86  75 

13.25 

4.62 

86.50 

13  50 

4.36 

67.59 

12  41 

4.79 

87.26 

12.74 

3.68 

It  is  easily  seen  that 

the  milk 

of  each  cow 

that  of  other  solids. 

Here  are  some  others  from  the  next  year’s 
report  of  the  same  station,  with  three  differ¬ 
ent  cows: 


5 

Solids, 

11.90 

12.24 

11.74 

i 

Fat, 

3.79 

3.47 

8.45 

5 

Solids, 

11.63 

11.71 

12  20 

12.29 

( 

Fat, 

3.16 

2.98 

3.36 

3.69 

5 

Solids, 

12.25 

12  90 

13,16 

i 

Fat, 

3.69 

8,27 

3.77 

Dora, 

In  the  report  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  (of.  I  think,  1885—1  have  not  the  re. 
port  at  hand)  an  even  more  conspicuous  va¬ 
riation  in  the  ratio  of  fat  and  solids  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  some  Jersey  cows.  A  most 
careful  and  trustworthy  authority  on  this 
matter,  and  one  who  is  not  given  to  accept 
statements  at  second  hand,  but  who  has  act¬ 
ual  records  of  his  own  to  substantiate  his 
statements— I  refer  to  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart— 
says,  in  his  valuable  work  on  feeding  cattle^ 
that  Dr.  Kulm’s  experiments  are  not  to  be 
accepted  as  conclusive,  and  that  by  special 
feeding  he  (Prof.  E.  W.  S.)  was  able  to  in¬ 
crease  the  butter  in  the  milk  as  much  as  18 
percent;  and  he  states  that  special  feeding 
may  change  the  proportion  of  the  solids  of 
milk.  He  further  mentions  how  Hon.  Zadoc 
Pratt  brought  up  his  cows  from  a  j  ield  of  2 
per  cent,  of  butter  in  the  milk,  to  nearly  five 
per  cent,  by  simple  increase  of  butter  alone, 
by  special  feeding  continued  for  five  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  and  he  concludes  his  remarks  by 
saying  that  “the  common  belief  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  milk  as  regards  butter  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  intelligent  feeding  to  that  end 
has  not  been  weakened  by  any  just  interpre¬ 
tation  of  scientific  or  other  experiments.” 

I  have  left  for  the  last  my  own  experience 
in  this  respect,  which,  having  been  learned  in 
the  actual  feeding  of  cows  for  butter  product 
as  a  business,  during  several  years,  and  in 
several  hundreds  of  careful  examinations  of 
milk,  are  quite  satisfactory  to  myself,  and  I 
think  will  bear  somewhat  upon  this  question, 

One  cow  bred  and  reared  by  me  was  kept 
specially  for  experiment  for  five  years,  and  a 
careful  record  was  made  of  her  yield  and 
feeding  for  that  time,  the  cow  being  fed  and 
milked  by  my  own  hands.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1882  this  cow  bad  her  third  calf  and  was 
being  fed  upon  a  regular  ration  of  two  pounds 
of  fine  bran  and  three  pounds  of  fine  yellow 
corn-meal  twice  a  day  with  pasture,  and  as 
much  good  clover  hay  as  she  would  eat  at 
night.  The  yield  of  butter  averaged,  from 
September  to  December,  from  1.60  to  1.30 
pound  daily,  the  average  being  made  up 
monthly.  On  January  1,  1883,  the  cow  was 
given  five  pounds  of  buckwheat  bran  in¬ 
stead  of  the  wheat  bran  and  corn-meal. 
The  yield  of  butter  fell  off  to  .79  ’pound 
per  day  (average)  in  January;  .76  pound 
per  day  in  February  and  .76  pound  in 
March;  coming  up  to  1.23  pound  in  April 
and  1.33  pound  in  May  when  there  was  grass, 
and  the  bran  and  corn-meal  were  restored  on 
April  1.  By  addiDg  one  pound  of  cotton  seed 
meal  twice  daily  to  the  above  feeding  for  three 
months  in  the  previous  year  the  butter  yield 
came  up  to  two  pounds  daily,  varying  irregu¬ 
larly  down  to  1.62  pound  at  times  when  the 
udder  became  somewhat  inflamed  by  the  too 
heavy  feeding. 

That  special  feeding  is  effective  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  fat  quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk  is  the 
common  experience  of  dairyman  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  disturbed  by  any  experimenting  in  an 
experiment  station  lasting  only  30  days,  nor 
by  any  amount  <jf  talking,  without  actual 
proof  in  the  dairy.  With  all  the  proof  to  the 
contrary,  this  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  given. 

FROM  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB. 

The  quality  of  milk  is  most  dependent  on 
the  breed. 
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Yes;  by  feeding  rich  food  we  can  increase 
the  proportion  of  cream  in  the  milk. 

With  regard  to  question  three,  our  exper¬ 
ience  with  other  breeds  than  Holstein- 
Friesians  is  so  limited  that  we  cannot  answer 
it  intelligently,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  the 
breed  to  which  a  cow  belongs,  as  well  as  her 
age,  constitution,  disposition,  etc.,  should  be 

B"  studied  in  trying  to  get  the  best  results  in 
feeding,  but  undoubtedly  the  feeding  of  but¬ 
ter-producing  foods  to  any  cow,  no  matter 
how  poor  her  milk  may  be  to  start  with,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  quality  of  her 
milk. 

We  should  be  inclined  to  answer  question 
four  in  the  affirmative,  though  we  have  had 
uo  personal  or  practical  experience  in  the 
production  of  cheese. 

The  consideration  of  these  questions  and 
answers  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  all  im¬ 
proved  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  as  they  are 
found  to  day,  are  the  direct  results  of  system¬ 
atic  selection,  feeding  and  care,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  lor  the  production 
of  certain  results.  A  knowledge  of  the  early 
history  of  cows  would  undoubtedly  teach  us 
that  their  supply  of  milk  was  not  only  limited 
ju  quantity,  but  poor  in  quality.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  of  cattle  as 
lound  in  their  native  country  to-day,  are  the 
result  of  the  care  and  feed  which  they  have 
had  and  the  climate  and  other  influences  in 
which  they  have  lived,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  other  strains  of  full- blood  cattle.  The  rich 
soil  of  Holland  produces  a  luxuriant  grass 
particularly  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  large-sized  cattle  yielding  a  large  flow  of 
milk  of  good  quality.  The  climate  is  such 
that  the  cattle  are  hardy  and  vigorous,  and 
the  natural  conditions  of  climate,  native 
grass,  etc.,  having  been  supplemented  for 
many  generations  by  an  intelligent  system  of 
feeding,  with  the  end  in  view  to  produce  not 
only  beef  cattle  but  milk  which  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  used  for  butter  and  cheese  in  the  la;  ge 
markets  accessible  to  Holland,  have  resulted  in 
giving  to  the  world  the  breed  as  they  are  to¬ 
day. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  good  a 
breed  of  cattle  may  be  (they  may  be  large,  their 
milk  may  be  exceedingly  rich  and  they  may 
yield  a  large  quantity  of- it),  neglect  and  indif- 
eren  ce  to  their  needs  will  inevitably  result  in  a 
deterioration  of  their  progeny.  The  difference 
may  not  be  so  perceptible  in  the  individuals 
themselves,  but  the  result  is  sure  to  be  shown 
in  the  future  generations  and  will  be  in  exact 
accord  with  the  care,  food  and  surroundings, 
which  the  cattle  have  had.  To  illustrate:  We 
believe  it  would  be  possible,  starting  with  any 
of  the  strains  of  cattle  which  are  to  day 
acknowledged  to  be  superior  as  dairy  cattle, 
by  a  proper  system  of  feeding  and  care,  c  on- 
tiuued  for  generations,  to  produce  a  type  of 
cattle  very  highly  developed  as  a  beef  breed. 
On  the  other  hand,  proper  feed  and  care  ex¬ 
pended  on  any  of  the  acknowledged  beef 
breeds  would  unquestionably  result,  after 
many  generations,  in  a  very  desirable  and 
highly  developed  strain  of  dairy  cattle.  It 
is  clear  that  the  advantage  which  full-bloods 
of  a  particular  class  have  over  grades  or  tull- 
bioods  of  any  other  class  is  that  the  qualities 
most  to  be  desired  have  been  bred  to  the  high¬ 
est  stale  in  these  animals  ana  are  more  certain 
to  be  reproduced  in  their  progeny.  Tnerefore, 
in  starting  a  herd  it  is  more  profitable  to 
select  animals  alreaay  developed  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  which  we  desire  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  bring  up  by  breeding,  feed  and  care,  an 
inferior  lot  of  cattle. 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

FROM  PROF.  H.  P.  ARMSBY. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  quality  of 
the  milk  is  dependent  upon  the  breed  of  the 
cow,  but  it  is  not  exclusively  dependent  upon 
it.  Two  other  potent  factors  in  deierminmg 
the  quality  of  the  nnlk  are  the  individuality 
of  the  cow  and  the  food  which  she  receives. 
Of  these,  the  individuality  of  the  cow  is  much 
the  more  important  and  frequently  exerts  a 
gi  eater  influence  than  enher  the  breed  or  the 
feed.  Single  cows  of  any  breed  may  produce 
milk  either  much  better  or  much  poorer  than 
the  average  of  the  breed,  and  a  single  cow  of 
some  one  breed  may  give  milk  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  than  the  average  of  some  other  breed 
which,  as  a  whole,  gives  better  milk  than  the 
breed  to  which  the  single  cow  belongs.  The 
breed  and  individuality  of  the  cow,  taken 
together,  determine  her  capacity  as  a  milk- 
producing  machine,  Loth  as  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk.  The  feed  simply  fur¬ 
nishes  the  material  to  be  worked  up  by  the 
machine.  Consequently  while  it  is  true  that 
a  poor  cow  will  give  poor  milk,  even  upon 
the  best  of  feed,  it  is  not  true  that  a  good  cow 
will  give  good  milk,  no  matter  what  she  is 
fed  upon.  A  good  cow  means  simply  one 
that  has  the  capacity  for  producing  large 
amounts  of  milk  and  butter  from  her  feed,  it 
does  not  mean  a  cow  that  can  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  nothii.g.  Plainly,  then,  while 
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the  feeding  of  food  rich  in  butter-making  ma¬ 
terials  to  po<  r  cows  is  a  very  unprofitable 
businefs.it  is  equally  unprofitable  to  keep 
good  dairy  cows  and  not  supply  them  with 
abundance  of  material  from  which  to  produce 
milk.  Coming  now  to  a  more  direct  answer 
to  your  questions,  I  should  say : 

1.  The  quality  of  milk  which  a  cow  can 
produce  depends  upon  her  breed  and  individ¬ 
uality,  and  in  this  sense,  the  quality  of  the 
milk  is  more  dependent  upon  breed  than  upon 
feed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quality  of  milk 
which  any  given  cow  will  produce,  is  very 
largely  dependent  upon  her  feed. 

2.  By  feeding  rich  foods ,  the  proportion  of 
butter-fat  in  milk  can  be  increased.  The 
bulk  of  cream  obtained  is  dependent  upon  so 
many  other  circumstances  than  feeding  that  it 
affords  no  safe  guide  as  to  the  real  effects  of 
the  latter. 

3.  The  standard  rations  given  for  the  feeding 
of  dairy  cows,  presuppose  that  the  animals  are 
good  of  their  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
standards  are  not  sufficiently  exact  to  admit 
of  modification  for  each  particular  breed  of 
cows.  The  feeding  standards  are  intended 
simply  as  guides  to  rational  feeding  to  be 
modified  in  each  particular  case,  as  experience 
may  show  to  be  necessary. 

4.  In  only  two  experiments  has  the  ratio  of 
butter  fat  to  caseine  been  observed  to  change 
as  a  result  of  feeding.  Whether  that  ratio 
could  be  changed  by  systematic  feeding  con¬ 
tinued  through  two  or  three  seasons,  I  have, 
at  present,  uo  means  of  deciding,  as  the  ex¬ 
periment  has  never  been  made,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Center  Co.,  Pa. 

FROM  T.  D.  CURTIS. 

1.  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon 
circumstances.  It  may  be  on  either.  It 
depends  on  both.  There  are  cows  that  natur¬ 
ally  give  good  milk  and  those  that  naturally 
give  poor  milk.  The  good  cow  wdl  give  good 
milk  on  quite  poor  feed,  but  in  diminished 
quantity  and  reduced  quality.  The  poor  cow 
will  give  better  nnlk  on  good  feed  than  she 
will  on  poor,  and  in  increased  quantity,  but 
will  always  give  a  small  mess  of  comparatively 
inferior  quality.  Cows  have  their  natural 
characteristics  or  ldiosyucracies.  I  have  seen 
cows  that  always  gave  bitter  milk  under  all 
circumstances  and  conditions  and  with  all 
kinds  of  feed.  So  some  naturally  give  com¬ 
paratively  poor  milk  at  all  times,  while  some 
always  naturally  give  comparatively  good 
milk,  for  we  can  speak  ODly  by  comparison- 
Some  cows,  also,  give  small  messes,  while 
others  give  large.  Both  the  per  cent,  of  fat 
and  the  per  cent,  of  solids  may  vary  in  the 
milk  of  the  same  cow  while  kept  under  the 
same  conditions,  as  far  as  human  judgment 
can  determine.  So,  also,  as  to  quantity, 
recent  experiments  have  indisputably  shown 
this.  But  the  average  quantity  and  the 
average  quality  of  the  milk  of  both  the  good 
and  the  poor  cow  are  affected  by  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  food,  and  by  all  the 
surroundings  and  accompanying  conditions 
The  vital  chemistry  and  physiology  of  every 
cow  are  beyond  our  accurate  investigation. 
Hence  questions  depending  on  these — such  as 
the  digestibility  and  w  holesomeness  of  foods — 
can  be  determined  only  by  the  facts  resulting 
from  properly  conducted  experiments.  But 
under  all  conditions  the  good  dairy  cow  gives 
quicker  and  more  generous  response  to  good 
care  and  keep,  and  pays  a  greater  profit,  while 
a  poor  cow  may  pay  no  profit  at  all,  or  even 
be  kept  at  a  loss,  no  matter  how  well  she  is 
treated.  These  are  the  cows  which  the  dairy¬ 
man  needs  to  find  out  and  get  rid  of. 

2.  Foods  rich  in  what  ?  Foods  are  more  or 
less  concentrated,  and  may  be  rated  rich  or 
poor  in  accordance  with  their  condition,  on 
which  depends  their  digestibility  and  the 
availability  of  their  nutritive  elements.  The 
foods  that  contain  the  necessary  elements  in 
proper  proportion  and  bulk,  will  produce  the 
most  and  the  best  nnlk.  Any  variation  from 
these  proportions  affects  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  milk.  If  the  food  is  too 
concentrated  or  too  bulky,  both  the  yield  and 
quality  of  the  milk  will  be  reduced.  The 
problem  for  the  dairyman  to  solve  is,  to  get 
the  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  elements  of 
nutrition  in  the  right  proportion — the  right 
quantity  and  the  right  condition.  Then  he 
will  secure  the  largest  flow  of  the  richest 
milk.  The  proportion  of  cream  will  not  be 
materially  varied,  but  the  quantity  will  be 
increased  with  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
milk.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
cream  in  the  milk  of  either  a  good  or  a  poor 
cow  can  be  increased.  I  have  in  mind  the 
case  of  a  cow  that  a  foolish  neighbor,  on  a  bet, 
kept  several  weeks  on  an  insufficient  quantity 
of  very  poor  hay.  There  was  too  much  bulk¬ 
iness,  too  little  nutriment,  and  it  was  badly- 
proportioned.  The  result  was  that  the  cow 
nearly  starved  to  death,  her  milk  was  as  white 
as  chalk,  contained  but  little  more  cream  than 
chalk-water  would,  and  the  flow  was  much 


reduced.  A  change  of  food  greatly  improved 
the  cow,  increased  the  milk,  and  enriched  its 
quality;  but  the  cow  never  fully  recovered 
her  normal  condition  and  yield  of  milk.  This 
was  an  extreme  case. 

3.  The  breed  would  be  of  little  or  no  conse¬ 
quence;  but  individual  characteristics  would. 
Size  and  capacity  to  digest  and  appropriate 
food  would  make  a  great  variation.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  appropriation  would  have  its  bearing. 
Above  the  amount  required  for  support — 
which  varies  with  different  cows — one  will 
turu  it  into  beef,  another  into  milk,  and  a 
third  may  use  it  up  in  activity.  Hence  the 
ration  mu.-t  vary  for  each  individual,  and  for 
the  purpose  aimed  at.  Dairymen  must  study 
the  individual  needs  of  their  cows  and  feed 
each  accordingly,  if  they  would  obtain  the 
best  possible  results.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  “standard,”  and  never  can  be,  until  all 
cows  are  exactly  alike  and  are  all  given  the 
same  environment — a  thing  impossible.  We 
speak  of  the  “German  standards,”  but  it  is  a 
misnomer.  They  are  only  approximations, 
showing  us  what  elements  are  needed  and  in 
about  what  proportions.  But  many  Ameri¬ 
can  experimenters  have  found  the  German 
approximations  not  very  close.  One  finds  the 
rations  too  large  and  another  too  small,  ac¬ 
cording  to  conditions,  the  character  of  his  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  digestibility  of  his  foods.  Still, 
the  German  and  American  feed  tables  are 
both  of  great  value  as  guides,  but  they  cannot 
be  profitably  followed  with  mathematical  ac¬ 
curacy  in  feeding  any  breed  or  class  of  cows 
or  other  animals.  There  must  be  an  exercise 
of  human  observation  and  judgment.  Feed¬ 
ing  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion.  Both  the  character  of  the  foods  and  the 
character  of  the  individual  animal  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

4.  All  scientific  efforts  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  butter  fats  over  the  caseine  in  milk, 
by  feeding,  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  pro¬ 
portions  do  vary;  but  so  far  as  has  been  as¬ 
certained,  the  variations  are  due  to  some  other 
cause  than  the  food  eaten.  Variations  of 
temperature  probably  have  much  to  do  with 
it.  If  so,  there  ought  to  be  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  butter  fats  on  warm  fair  days  than  on 
cold  rainy  ones.  Feeding  foods  rich  in  fat 
does  not  increase  the  proportion  of  cream. 
The  digestive  process  demands  a  proper  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous 
elements.  The  latter  are  heat-formers,  and  do 
not  go  to  make  milk  or  muscle,  but  the  nitro 
genous  elements  are  sometimes  used  for  the 
production  of  hest.  The  amount  of  cream 
may,  therefore,  be  increased  by  proper  feed¬ 
ing,  but  the  proportion  to  the  other  solids  is 
not  affected  by  the  food,  so  far  as  known. 
The  proportion  of  solids  to  water  is  easily 
varied  by  feeding.  Succulent  food  makes 
watery  milk  and  vice  versa. 

The  science  of  feeding  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  dairyman,  but  is  as  yet  but 
little  understood. 

FROM  L.  S.  HARDIN. 

ftsr  replying  to  these  questions  it  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  cast-iron  rules  do  not  always 
work  with  mathematical  precision  in  the 
dairy.  In  such  work  there  are  three  principal 
factors — the  cow,  the  feed  and  the  man --and 
the  greatest  of  these  is  the  man;  that  is,  or¬ 
dinary  cows  handled  by  a  good  manager  will 
produce  better  than  the  best  cows  in  the  hands 
of  a  poor  manager.  In  considering  these 
questions,  I  will  presuppose  each  factor  is  the 
best  of  its  kind. 

1.  If  by  “quality”  is  here  meant  richness  of 
milk,  it  certainly  does  depend  primarily  up¬ 
on  the  breed,  that  is,  if  cows  of  various  breeds 
are  given  the  same  ration  they  will  produce 
milk  of  relative  richness  after  their  kind,  a 
fact  that  has  been  accepted  for  more  than  100 
years.  A  denial  of  this  fact  would  oppose  all 
the  principles  of  breeding  and  render  absolute¬ 
ly  useless  every  effort  to  fix  special 
characteristics  in  our  domestic  animals.  Some 
breeders  I  know  are  trying  to  pull  down  the 
structure  on  their  own  heads  by  claiming  too 
much  for  their  favorites. 

2.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this;  for  it  is 
the  common  practice  on  all  dairy  farms  to 
give  what  is  considered  rich  food  to  produce 
rich  milk.  That  this  is  often  done  with  want 
of  intelligent  discretion  and  with  meager  re¬ 
sults,  is  equally  true.  That  men  often  con¬ 
found  fat-producing  foods  with  rations  that 
are  adapted  to  cream-production,  is  equally 
true. 

3.  This  touches  the  vital  point  in  progres¬ 
sive  dairying.  It  also  brings  us  back  to  the 
first  proposition,  that  successful  dairying  de¬ 
pends  more  on  the  man  than  it  does  on  the 
cow  or  the  food.  When  we  hear  of  a  man 
producing  phenominal  butter  records  from 
cows  that  belong  to  breeds  that  are  poorly 
adapted  to  .the  purpose,  we  remark  :  What  a 
waste  of  effort!  If  that  man  had  confined  his 
exertions  to  the  proper  breeds  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  immortalized  himself.  In  order  to 
get  the  full  valuebf  a  well-selected  ration,  the 
dairyman  must  not  merely  be  familiar  with 


the  breed  of  cattle  he  is  handling,  but  he  must 
know  by  heart  all  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  animals  under  his  charge.  Even  in  the 
closest-bred  of  the  fancy  breeds  there  are  re¬ 
markable  variations.  A  cow’s  nature  is  more 
intricate  than  that  of  any  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mal.  From  day  to  day,  as  she  passes  from 
parturition,  her  milk  becomes  richer  and 
richer,  subject  all  the  time  to  radical  changes 
of  short  or  long  duration  caused  by  the 
weather,  by  fright,  by  indigestion  and  a  dozen 
other  things  that  no  man.can  find  out.  Then 
there  are  cows  ktbat  are  nervous;  others  that 
are  stubborn,  timid,  quarrelsome,  or  often  in 
heat.  Indeed,  it  is  marvelous  how  many 
whims  and  affections  they  have.  All  these 
things  must  be  studied  in  each  herd  before  a 
full  knowledge  of  how  to  feed  the  different 
members  of  it  will  come  to  any  man.  Stan¬ 
dard  rations  do  very  well  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  producing  a  good  average  result;  but 
the  man  who  expects  to  excel  in  handling  his 
herd  must  go  beyond  the  standard  ration  and 
learn  to  feed  a  special  ration  for  special  pur¬ 
poses.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  find  all  the 
famous  feeders  varying  the  compositions  of 
their  favorite  rations.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to 
find  two  of  them  that  will  agree  in  all  partic¬ 
ulars,  and  the  chances  are  that  should  they 
tra>.e  herds  and  surroundings  a  short  experi¬ 
ence  would  find  them  adopting  each  other’s 
rations  and  abandoning  their  former  favor¬ 
ites. 

While  the  conservative  writer  must  admit 
that  the  quality  of  milk  can  be  changed  for 
good  or  bad  by  specific  rations,  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  nature  in  protecting  the 
ht  alth  of  the  calf  has  made  it  a  rule  that  this 
change  must  take  place  with  great  delibera¬ 
tion  and  a  very  little  at  a  time.  Some  strong 
foods,  as  pea  and  oil-meal,  may  act  as  stimu¬ 
lants  and  give  a  temporary  change  that  is 
very  marked,  yet  such  radical  changes  in  the 
ration  are  always  attended  with  much  risk 
and  the  effects  are  generally  only  temporary 
and  the  cow  often  resists  their  influence  to 
the  extent  of  throwing  it  off  all  together  after 
a  few  days  of  apparent  rapid  improvement  in 
the  richness  of  the  milk.  This  fact  has  often 
been  illustrated  in  an  amusing  manner  where 
gentlemen  owning  high-priced  cattle  have  em¬ 
ployed  skilled  feeders  for  the  purpose  of  test¬ 
ing  their  cows.  Where  the  new  and  rich  ra¬ 
tions  are  first  fed  the  cows  respond  with  such 
alacrity  that  the  official  tester  is  sent  for  post¬ 
haste,  but  scarcely  has  he  arrived  when  it  is 
found  that  the  cow  is  “off”  and  so  is  the  test. 
Nature  has  rebelled  and  the  stimulant  has  re¬ 
acted.  It  is  far  better  to  make  haste  slowly 
and  build  the  herd  up  step  by  step,  adding  to 
and  altering  the  ration  by  slow  degrees, 
watchiDg  its  effect  upon  each  individual  of 
the  herd  not  only  in  the  milk  pail  but  in  the 
droppings,  to  see  that  there  is  not  too  much 
waste  and  if  a  perceptible  improvement  is 
made  the  first  year,  the  experimenter  should 
be  satisfied,  for  he  may  confidently  look  for 
increased  improvement  each  year  if  his  work 
is  systematically  carried  out.  That  is  the  on¬ 
ly  method  in  which  permanent  improvement 
can  be  obtained. 

4.  There  has  been  considerable  controversy 
over  this  point,  and  thus  far  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  part  taking  the  affirmative  of 
the  proposition.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
against  all  evidences  of  breeding  to  claim  that 
such  a  change  cannot  be  made.  In  any  indi¬ 
vidual  case  the  change  may  be  so  slight  that 
the  finest  analj  sis  may  fail  to  discover  a  trace 
of  it,  and  yet,  to  say  that  correct  feeding  can¬ 
not  alter  the  ratio  of  ffiutter  fat  to  caseine, 
would  in  my  opinion  be  a  reckless  assertion. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  not  yet  found  the 
method  for  accomplishing  it;  but  that  it  can 
be  done  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
done,  though  it  took  long  years  to  build  up  as 
butter  cows  those  cows  that  had  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  caseine  to  the  ratio  of  butter  in  their 
milk.  It  is  true  we  do  not  know  just  how 
these  cows  were  made,  but  that  is  only  saying 
that  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  limited. 
At  present  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  no 
known  method  of  feeding  will  create  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  ratio  of  caseine  to  butter  in 
the  milk  :  certainly  not  to  any  marked  de 
gree  within  the  life  of  a  single  cow. 
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THE  CUR  PEST. 


Losses  due  to  the  pests ;  constant  folly  and 
frequent  meanness  of  dog- owner's;  a 
dangerous  but  effectual  way  of  thinning 
the  nuisances;  need  of  higher  taxation  on 
them;  a  sensible  ucoon .” 


Two  of  the  leading  sheep  breeders  in  this 
section  have  just  sold  our  and  given  up  the 
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business  in  disgust.  These  men  had  devoted 
several  years  to  breeding  up  and  improving 
their  flocks,  and  they  had  attained  a  very  high 
degree  of  excellence,  when  just  as  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  realize  some  benefit  from  the 
results  of  their  labor,  care  and  skill,  to  save 
themselves  they  are  suddenly  forced  to  sell  off 
their  whole  flocks  and  quit.  I  said  their  whole 
flocks,  but  I’ll  take  that  back ;  I  meant  to  say 
the  shattered  remnants  of  their  flocks  For — 
tell  it  not  in  the  wilds  of  Texas,  nor  even 
whisper  it  in  the  woods  of  Maine — vile  curs 
had  worried  and  destroyed  the  best  part  of 
them ! 

I  hate  to  tell  it,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  even 
here,  in  this  “great  agricultural  State  of 
Illinois,”  worthless— the  word  is  too  mild,  but 
but  I’ll  use  it  here— curs  nightly  prowl  about 
the  country  and  destroy  valuable,  wealth- 
producing  sheep  by  the  hundreds. 

In  an  adjoining  township  lives  a  boy,  14 
years  old,  who  by  industry  and  frugality  had 
become  the  proud  owner  of  the  finest  small 
flock  of  sheep  in  this  section.  There  were  18 
of  them,  part  he  had  raised  and  part  pur¬ 
chased  when  lambs,  from  different  flocks 
around.  One  night  this  week  11  of  them  were 
destroyed  by  prowling  curs.  Such  occur¬ 
rences  as  this  make  me  hot  all  over.  The 
damage  has  been  assessed  at  $50,  and.it  will 
be  paid  out  of  the  dog  tax,  if  there  is  that 
amount  in  the  treasury.  If  not,  the  boy  will 
have  to  wait  until  it  accumulates. 

To  an  intelligent  man  it  really  seems  incred¬ 
ible  that  farmers — men  who  are  engaged  in 
wresting  from  the  soil  a  bare  living — should 
keep,  feed  and  pay  taxes'on  from  one  to  three 
despicable  curs,  which  are  of  no  earthly  use  to 
them  or  any  one  else.  They  do  it,  hundreds, 
thousands  of  them ;  and  I  know  of  no  shorter 
and  surer  way  of  getting  into  a  first-class  fuss 
than  to  allow  valor  to  overcome  discretion 
and  kick  one  of  these  “my  dangs!” 

Those  men  who  own  and  maintain  these 
abominable  beasts  will  use  every  contemptible 
subterfuge,  and  even  openly  and  basely  lie  to 
avoid  being  assessed  for  them.  The  tax  is  $1 
each,  and  the  fund  thus  raised  goes  to  pay  for 
the  sheep  they  kill  and  cripple ;  and  so  great 
has  been  the  damage  wrought  that  some  town¬ 
ships  will'not  have  funds  sufficient  to  pay  off 
all  claims  in  years.  I  have  been  elected  asses¬ 
sor  of  this  township  twice,  and  chiefly  because 
I  made  it  a  special  point  to  spot  every  dog  and 
assess  it  to  the  man  who  kept  it;  I  could  not 
be  elected  again  if  I  wished  to  be — which  I 
don’t.  So  cordially]do]some  dog-owners  hate 
me  that  they  would  yell  with  delight  if  some 
dire  evil  should  befall  me.  To  the  sheepmen 
these  dog-owners  say,  “We  pay  the  tax  on  our 
dogs,  and  we]  have  a  perfect,  right  to  keep 
them.  If  you  don’t  want  your^sheep  chawed 
up  take  better  care  of  them.” 

Not  a  thousand  miles  from  here  lives  a  man 
who  some  years  ago  had  a  large  number  of 
sheep  destroyed  by  dogs,  and  as  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  swarmed  with  the  vile  beasts  he  knew  it 
would  be  useless  to  try  to  discover  the  partic¬ 
ular  ones  that  did  the  mischief,  so  he  kept  his 
own  counsel  and  made  no  mention  of  his  loss 
to  any  one.  For  several  nights  he  rode  about 
the  country  using  every  possible  means  to  in¬ 
duce  the  dogs  at  each  house  to  rush  out  at  him, 
and  whenever  they  did  sohe  fed  them  some 
nice  little  pieces  of  “peppered”  mutton.  In 
less  than  a  week  one  would  have  supposed 
that  a  severe  type  of  dog  cholera  had  raged  in 
that  locality,  so  great  was  the  mortality 
among  the  curs."  It  was  rather  a  tough  meth¬ 
od  of  procedure,  and  had  he  been  discovered 
it  would  have  gone  hard  with  his  person  and 
property,  but  thereafter  his  flock  was  unmo¬ 
lested,  and  increased  apace. 

The  tax  of .  $1  .levied  on  dogs  has  caused 
considerable  acrimony  among  Jdog  owners, 
but  it  has  had  the  effect  of  largely  reducing 
the  number  of  worthless  curs.  There  are  too 
many  of  them  yet,  however,  and  how  to  rid 
the  country  of  them  is  a  problem  to  be  solved. 
In  addition  to  the  township  tax  of  $1,  there 
is  levied  in  this  village  a  tax  of  $1  on  each 
male,  and  $2  on  each  female.  This  has  had 
an  excellent  effect,  and  the  number  of  these 
useless  beasts  has  been  reduced  from  some¬ 
thing  over  100  to  less  than  ,30.  If  the  town¬ 
ship  tax  could  be  raised  to  $5  on  females,  I 
think  the  result  would  be  salutary. 

Here  is  a  little  item  for  dog  fools  to  consider: 
In  the  pursuit  of  my  duties  as  assessor  I  called 
at  the  house  of  a  colored  man,  and  as  he  was 
absent  his  wife  answered  my  interrogatories. 
In  reply  to  the  question  whether  they  kept  a 
dog,  she  said:  “No,  sah!  Jim,  he  says  that  a 
dog  would  eat  as  much  as  a  pig,  an’  so  we  keep 
de  pig  instead  ob  de  dog;  'cause  yo  see  we  kin 
make  po’k  outen  de  pig.  Besides  a  dog  ain’t 
no ’count  nohow.”  A  short  time  age,  “Jim, 
he”  bought  and  paid  for  a  house  and  three  lots, 
while  some  of  his  white  neighbors  who  keep 
one  or  two  dogs  are  still  renting,  and  likely  to 
continue  doing  so  to  the  end  of  their  days. 
Christian  Co.,  Ills. 


PLANT  SMALL  TREES. 

That  is  an  excellent  article  in  the  Rural,  on 
page  418,  made  up  from  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Douglass,  about  planting  small  trees  in 
preference  to  larger  ones.  Eighteen  years  ago 
I  began  the  planting  of  trees  of  various  kinds 
on  a  waste  piece  of  some  acres.  I  pursued 
this  gradually  for  several  seasons,  and  before 
I  got  through,  had  set  out  some  thousands, 
scarcely  one  of  which  was  over  18  inches 
to  two  feet  high.  Nearly  all  these  lived,  and 
have  grown  better,  and  are  now  larger  than 
those  set  out  by  my  neighbors  at  the  same  time. 
Theirs  were  from  six  to  nine  feet  high  and  the 
trunks  limbless  three-fourths  of  their  length 
to  the  top. 

A  gentleman  from  the  city  purchased  a 
place  not  far  from  mine  four  years  ago.  In 
planting  his  lawn,  and  also  on  the  side  of  the 


reserved  to  be  piled  around  the  trees  close  to 
their  trunks  after  they  had  been  set  out  in  the 
Spring.  This  is  very  pernicious  ;  the  manure 
should  never  be  placed  nearer  to  the  trunk 
than  one  foot,  and  spread  thence  in  a  ring  to 
the  width  of  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  ground 
from  the  ends  of  the  most  extended  branches. 

A.  B.  ALLEN. 


A  CHEAP  FARM  HOUSE. 


The  house  shown  at  Figs  266,  ’67,  ’68  was 
built  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Hurst  of  Addison  Co., 
Vermont.  This  is  what  he  says  about  it :  “It 
is  not  aesthetic,  only  a  handy  kind  of  house 
for  plain  people.  The  size  is  unessential  (mine 
is  32x26  feet  for  the  main  part)  and  it  may  be 
varied  to  suit  circumstances.  The  plan  needs 
little  comment,  except  the  arrangement  of 
the  sink,  wash-bowl  sink  and  wood  box.  (See 
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A  CHEAP  HOUSE. 


road  in  front  of  it,  he  obtained  from  a  nursery 
trees  five  to  eight  feet  high,  not  one  of  which 
lived,  owing  partially  to  his  miserable  method 
of  setting  them  and  the  poverty  of  the  soil. 
Of  cource  I  could  not  give  him  any  advice  as 
to  this,  recollecting  the  old  adage  of  advice 
“  unasked,  being  received  unwelcome.”  So 
instead  of  that,  and  for  fear  of  offense,  I  asked 
him  to  Uook  at  my  thrifty  trees,  and  when 
doing  so  I  explained  to  him  how  small  they 
were  when  selected,  and  how  roomy  I  had 
made  the  holes,  how  carefully.I  had  spread  out 
the  roots,  and  covered  them  with  the  best  soil 


Fig  267. )  These  stand  in  the  partition  between 
the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  coming  out  flush 
with  the  wall  of  the  latter,  and  are  inclosed 
on  both]sides  with  doors  opening  into  both 
rooms.  The  sink  doors  are  in  three  parts  so 
as  to  fold  back  out  of  the  way.  The  wood  box 
and  wash-bowl  sink  have  each  single  doors  on 
both  sides.  These  doors  are  three  feet  six 
inches  long,  and  swing  two  feet  six  inches 
above  the  floor.  The  space  below  the  doors  is 
paneled  and  that  above  plastered.  Under  the 
sink  is  a  cupboard  opening  into  both  rooms, 
and  above  the  whole  are  two  cupboards,  one 
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Fig.  268. 


when  planted.  This  seemed  to  have  a  little 
effect  upon  him,  and  the  next  year  he  set  out 
a  number  not  over  three  or  four  feet  high. 
But  most  of  them  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
first,  though  more  would  have  lived  had  the 
soil]  been  richer  and  they  had  been  better 
planted. 

The  manure  and  other  compost  used  to  en¬ 
rich  the  soil,  instead  of  being  spread  broad- 
cast  and  plowed  in  the  previous  autumn,  were 


for  each  room.  The  woodbox,  washboard  and 
sink,  each,  occupy  a  space  2  feet  4  inches  x  18 
inches  and  the  sink  with  the  pump,  5  feet  x  18 
inches.  The  wash-bowl  sink  is  furnished  with 
a  stationary  bowl  and  waste  pipe.  Closets  for 
dishes,  etc. ,  stand  in  the  pantries  near  the  sink. 
We  find  this  arrangement  of  sinks  and  wood 
box  very  convenient  and  compact,  and  being 
finished  in  butternut  and  ash,  it  presents  a 
very  pleasing  appearance. 


In  the  Rural  the  back  pantry  shown  in  the 
ground-plan  is  a  lean-to,  the  roof  coming  up  to 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  window.  The  house 
can  be  built  here  for  about  $1,500  but  one  can 
make  it  cost  a  good  deal  more  if  he  tries.” 
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ARTIFICIAL  COMB. 


A  QUESTION  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

Some  years  ago,  in  an  article  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monfhly,  June,  1881,  p.  254,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  uses  of  glucose,  I  employed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence: 

“In  commercial  honey,  which  is  entirely 
free  from  bee  mediation,  the  comb  is  made  of 
paraffine,  and  filled  with  pure  glucose  by  ap¬ 
propriate  machinery.” 

In  the  article  in  question  I  do  not  give  my 
authority  for  the  above  and  since  that  time 
this  statement  has  been  declared  false,  and  I 
have  been  published,  in  at  least  one  journal 
ostensibly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  honey 
producers,  as  a  “willful  and  malicious  liar.” 
Usually  I  take  no  notice  of  attacks  made  upon 
me  in  language  which  excludes  the  possibility 
of  its  author  being  a  gentleman;  but  in  this 
case  I  depart  from  my  usual  custom  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  friend  who  has  been  for  more  than 
20  years  editorially  connected  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press  of  this  country. 

The  statement  in  question  was  made  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Hallock,  an  eminent 
chemist,  whom  unfortunately,  science  lost  by 
death  several  years  ago.  Lr.  Hallock  was  at 
that  time  a  resident  of  Boston  and  editor  of 
the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry.  Neither 
Dr.  Hallock  nor  myself  believed  at  that  time 
that  such  artificial  comb  could  be  made  com¬ 
mercially  successful,  although  honey  made  in 
that  way  could  be  sold  at  an  enormous  profit 
if  the  comb  could  be  made  to  sufficiently 
counterfeit  the  genuine  article.  It  is  possible 
that  Dr.  Hallock  may  have  been  misinformed 
in  respect  of  this  matter,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
he  was.  Moreover,  the  statement  is  of  such  a- 
nature  that  I  did  not  anticipate  that  any  one 
would  seriously  suppose  that  comb  honey  is 
in  danger  of  being  replaced  by  the  spurious 
article.  I  make  this  statement  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  have  been  deceived  by  the 
malicious  slanders  which  have  been  circulated 
concerning  me. 

The  adulteration  of  honey  is  practised  to  a 
most  alarming  extent  in  this  country,  and 
every  bee-keeper  will  join  me  in  my  labors  to 
detect  and  remove  this  fraud.  To  ray  per¬ 
sonal  and  scientific  friends  I  have  no  need  to 
speak.  I  address  this  note  to  those  who  may 
have  been  led,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  to  believe  that  I  purposely  sought  to 
pervert  the  truth.  h.  w.  wiley. 


JUDGING  AT  FAIRS. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

Boom,  for  great  improvements;  exhibitors 
as  well  as  managers  at  fault ;  two  honor¬ 
able  exceptions  in  fair  management ;  re 
quirements  for  premiums. 

The  fair  season  is  approaching,  and  with  it 
the  not  diminishing  sense  among  would-be  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  vexatious  uncertainty  regarding 
the  fairness  of  the  awards.  I  believe  that  our 
fail's  would  be  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent, 
better,  in  every  way,  if  this  uncertainty  could 
be  removed  from  the  minds  of  enterprising 
producers.  The  fact  of  having  received  a 
first  or  second  premium  is  deprived  of  a  great 
part  of  its  value  by  the  knowledge  that  awards 
are  so  often  unjustly  or  unintelligently  made. 
The  officials  of  many  of  even  our  largest  so¬ 
cieties,  being  without  any  real  responsibility, 
and  under  no  danger  of  investigation,  have 
become  mere  rings,  and  by  .“deals”  which 
would  not  discredit  Wall  Street  or  Tammany 
for  gross  rascality,  they  often  “  fix”  commit¬ 
tees  according  to  their  own  interests,  or  those 
of  wealthy  exhibitors,  who  know  how  to  pull 
the  wires,  which  means  how  to  influence  the 
managers  in  the  appointment  of  judges. 

But  not  all  the  faults  of  fair  management 
are  of  this  sort.  The  exhibitors  themselves 
show  an  astonishing  amount  of  ignorance,  or 
contrariness,  in  preparing  their  exhibits  and 
making  their  entries.  So  general  is  this  that, 
if  the  rules  were  strictly  enforced,  there 
would  often  be  scarcely  any  competition,  so 
few  would  be  qualified  to  compete. 

There  are  some  honorable  exceptions  to  be 
noted.  At  the  Bay  State  Fair  in  Boston,  two 
years  ago,  (to  be  repeated  this  year  at  Spring 
field)  we  saw,  for  once  in  New  England,  a 
great  fair  honestly  and  strictly  managed,  and 


the  premiums  of  which  were  of  genuine  and 
I  great  value  to  the  winners.  This  example  is 
not  going  to  be  lost  to  the  country,  and  its 
repetition  will  do  much  to  encourage  our  best 
farmers  to  take  a  prominent  part  again  in 
agricultural  competition  at  such  expositions. 

The  corruption  and  bad  management  of 
our  State  and  general  fairs  have  frequently 
found  their  parallels, on  a  smaller  scale,  in  our 
local  exhibitions;  but  generally  at  these  the 
corruption  has  been  less,  while  the  methods 
and  their  administration  have  been  even 
worse.  We  have  had  here  in  Vermont  one 
remarkable  example  of  a  different  way  of 
doing  things— a  demonstration  that  a  county 
fair  can  be  held  and  managed  with  that  strict 
method  which  makes  its  premiums  truly  val¬ 
uable  to  their  holders.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  Caledonia  County  Agricultural 
Society,  holding  its  exhibitions  yearly  in  Sep¬ 
tember  at  St.  Johnsbury,  has  established  and 
maintained  a  strict  system ,  which  I  think  is 
worth  illustrating  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
by  a  presentation  of  its  form  of  application  to 
the  butter  exhibit.  A  card  10%  by  seven 
inches  is  furnished  to  each  exhibitor,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy.  Blank  lines  are  left 
for  answers: 

DAIRY  DEPARTMENT,  CALEDONIA  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

St.  Johnsbury  Fair,  Sept. - ,  18 — . 

STATEMENT  REGARDING  THE  BUTTER  ENTERED. 

By - Of - 

For  Premiums  in  Class  No. - (Every 

question  must  be  answered). 

1.  State  number  and  breed  of  cows  from 
which  this  butter  was  made. 

2.  Were  the  cows  fed  any  green  fodder  ? 

3.  Were  the  cows  fed  grain,  and  whatquan- 
tity,  just  before  this  butter  was  made  ? 

4.  How  was  the  cream  separated  from  the 
milk  ?  Name  appliance  used. 

5.  How  long  was  cream  kept  after  skim¬ 
ming  or  separating,  before  churning,  and  how 
kept  ? 

(3.  Was  the  cream  sweet,  slightly  acid,  or 
sour  when  churned  ? 

7.  What  churn  was  used,  and  how  long 
churned  ? 

8.  Was  the  “  granular  method  ”  used,  or 
butter  washed  in  any  way ;  if  so,  how  ? 

!).  Name  the  butter -worker  used  and  how 
many  times  worked,  and  length  of  times 
between  workings. 

10.  When  and  how  was  the  butter  salted  ; 
what  salt,  and  how  much  used  ? 

11.  If  coloring  was  used,  what  kind  and 

how  ? 

12.  Please  add  any  facts  of  interest.regard. 
ing  the  cows,  or  their  treatment,  or  the  care  of 
milk  and  making  of  butter. 

Note.— This  blank  must  be  filled  out  before 
any  premium  will  be  awarded. 

JUDGES’  REPORT. 

The  samples  of  butter  presented  have  been 
examined  by  the  committee,  and  they  make 
the  following  report: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PERFECT  BUTTER. 

Flavor,  .35;  texture,  .25;  solidity,  .20; 
color,  .15;  total,  100. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SAMPLE. 

This  sample  ranks  in  class - 

[To  be  classed  No.  1,  the  butter  presented 
must  rank  above  .85;  No.  2,  above  .75,  No.  3, 
above  .60;  No.  4,  below  .60. 

A  similar  system,  varied  to  suit  the  case,  is 
applied  to  all  entries,  and  the  reports  are  all 
carefully  filed  and  preserved  for  future  refer¬ 
ence,  being  at  the  service  of  press  reporters 
for  publication  under  proper  restrictions. 
The  chief  improvement  that  occurs  to  me 
would  be  the  selection  of  judges  from  among 
known  experts  outside  of  the  county  or  (State; 
but  the  expense  of  this  hinders  its  applica¬ 
tion,  and  if  men  of  high  character  and  skill 
are  selected,  this  objection  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 


JUDGING  BEEF  AT  FAIRS. 


PROF.  J.  W.  SANBORN. 


Fairs  far  from  producing  the  best  results; 
they  should  show  how  the  feeder  can  con¬ 
trol  the  quality  of  meat;  specimem  premia 
urns;  high  praise  for  the  Kansas  City  Fat 
Stock  Show;  food  more  potent  than  breed 
in  the  character  of  the  meat. 


I  most  emphatically  express  the  view  that 
our  fairs  and  stock  shows  stop  short  of  bring - 
'ing  out  the  great  underlying  truths  in  clear 
contrast,  to  the  extent  they  well  might.  The 
student  of  agriculture  is  anxious  for  methods 
as  well  as  results  and  goes  to  fairs  not  only  to 
see  the  fruits  of  modern  truths  applied,  but 
to  learn  how  this  is  done.  Bo  far  as  possible  he 
expects,  or  should  expect  to  see  illustrated  the 
results  of  the  very  best  ideas  as  applied  to 
farm  products  both  in  the  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  world.  It  is  just  at  this  point  that  our 


fairs  have  made  little  or  no  growth  in  recent 
years. 

The  demonstration  is  now  unequivocal  that 
quality  in  meat  is  an  easily  controllable  fac¬ 
tor  and  that  the  feeder  can  control  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  fat  to  lean,  the  color  of  the  at  and  the 
consistency  and  largely  the  flavor  of  the  meat. 
So  fundamental  is  this  controllable  question 
in  swine  that  the  time  is  near  when  intelligent 
men  will  purchase  pigs,  not  hogs,  fed  by  cer¬ 
tain  principles.  This  opportunity  may  re¬ 
store,  in  a  measure,  the  fast-waning  impor¬ 
tance  of  pork  in  our  diet.  Recognizing 
this  truth,  as  Secretary  of  the  Kansas  City 
Fat  Stock  Show,  I  had  inserted  the  following 
premium,  the  management  offering  no  objec¬ 
tion. 

DRESSED  CARCASS. 

Only  those  animals  can  eompete  for  this 
premium  whose  ages  are  definitely  known. 
An  exact  statement  of  the  kind  of  food  or 
foods  fed  after  June  1st,  and  their  ratios  when 
more  than  one  kind  are  given,  must  be  filed 
with  the  entry.  Where  growth  per  day  and 
quality  of  fat  are  substantially  the  same,  the 
premium  shall  be  given  to  the  carcass  having 
the  largest  ratio  of  lean  meat  to  fat,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  lean  meat  being  taken  into  account. 
These  conditions  not  existing,  quality  alone 
is  to  determine  the  premium.  The  purpose  of 
the  above  conditions  is  to  learn  the  art  of 
rapid  growth  without  excessive  fat  The 
judges  shall  report  in  full  the  basis  of  their 
decisions  and  the  relative  proportion  of  lean 
to  fat. 

Best  barrow,  or  spayed  sow,  under  10 


months .  $25  00 

Second  best .  15  00 


Three  entries  were  made  and  the  packing¬ 
house  of  Morris  &  Butts  cut  them  up  after 
their  style,  gave  me  the  weights  of  each  sec¬ 
tion,  and  then  passed  judgment  in  a  most 
thorough  manner.  The  premium  did  not  go 
to  the  carbonaceous  or  corn-fed  pigs, under  the 
terms  of  the  offer.  Possibly  for  their  purpose 
they  would  have  placed  it  thus.  But  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  got  an  idea  from  the  test  if  no  one 
else  has. 

At  this  same  show  the  Standard  Imple¬ 
ment  Co.  offered  one  of  their  sulky  plows  as  a 
special  premium  to  be  placed  as  I  thought 
desirable.  The  following  premium  will  show 
the  point  involved : 

“For  the  dressed  carcass  of  steer  whose  ratio 
of  fat  within  the  muscular  tissues  to  external 
fat  is  greatest.  The  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  offers  to  meet  the  expense  of  ascertaining 
the  fat  of  the  muscular  tissues,  if  the  judges 
find  it  necessary  to  refer  doubtful  cases  to 
them.  A  full  statement  of  foods  given  from 
April  1,  1886,  is  to  accompany  entries  for  this 
premium.” 

Below  is  another  case  in  our  premium  list. 
A  pure-bred  Berkshire  of  either  sex  was  of¬ 
fered  as  a  premium  for  the  best  dressed  car¬ 
cass  of  a  pig  under  12  months ;  everything  else 
being  equal,  the  largest  ratio  of  lean  to  fat  to 
be  taken  prominently  into  consideration  by 
the  Awarding  Committee. 

Other  attempts  were  also  made  by  our  As¬ 
sociation  to  expand  its  educational  features, 
but  these  are  fair  specimens.  In  intelligence 
and  courage  to  follow  their  convictions,  the 
officers  of  this  fat  stock  show  are  a  rare 
body,  and  I  beg  so  far  to  digress  as  to  remark 
to  the  host  of  timid  ones  who  say  that  the  cut¬ 
ting  out  of  the  three-year-old  ring  by  it  was 
right,  but  not  expedient,  and  that  it  should 
be  restored— that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Directors  who  hold  in  hand  this  show  are 
made  of  such  stuff.  They  are  not  going  to 
hold  aloft  early  maturity  in  one  hand  as 
breeders  to  induce  farmers  to  use  their  bulls, 
and  with  the  other  stab  it  to  death  by  showing 
47-month-old  steers  that  belong  to  a  by¬ 
gone  generation  of  breeders.  The  Kansas 
City  Fat  Stock  Show  will  make  further  pro¬ 
gress  as  an  educational  show. 

But  to  return  :  the  ground  may  be  safely 
taken  that  in  the  study  of  cattle  for  the  block 
and  of  the  relation  of  breeds  to  character  of 
carcass,  no  true  progress  will  be  made  until  a 
careful  study  of  the  foods  given  is  made. 
Soon  we  shall  be  studying  the  table  of  foods 
fed  in  connection  with  the  result  of  fat  stock 
shows.  My  observation  is  that  food  is  more 
potent  in  forming  the  character  of  meat  than 
breed.  Tell  me,  any  one,  what  has  been 
learned  from  the  15  fat  stock  shows  held  in 
this  country,  regarding  the  relation  of  breed 
to  the  marbling  of  meat  ?  It  is  a  jumble  of 
notions  that  have  been  reaped  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  results  have  been  inextricably  mixed 
by  the  various  and  unknown  methods  of 
feeding.  • 

I  need  pursue  the  matter  no  farther.  A 
man  does  not  learn  the  art  of  watch-making 
by  observing  watches  in  a  shop  window,  nor 
can  we  understand  the  art  of  producing  typi¬ 
cal  steers  by  reviewing  good  animals  in  a 
stall.  The  processes  must  be  laid  before  the 
public  that  causes  may  be  studied.  The  only 
right  fairs  have  for  existence  is  that  of  utility 


the  educational  facts  to  be  got  from  them — 
and  just  now  we  want  to  know  how  to  make 
good  meat  cheap.  If  we  know  the  methods 
we  can  intelligently  study  the  results.  We 
want  to  see  the  two  side  by  side  and  be  taught 
by  that  powerful  method  of  observation  called 
in  schools,  object-teaching. 

Missouri  Agricultural  College,  Columbia, 
Missouri. 


RISKS  IN  EXHIBITION. 


HENRY  HALES. 


Great  changes  the  breeds  have  to  endure ; 
exposure  and  worriment  at  shows ;  why  ex¬ 
hibitors  don't  talk  of  their  losses. 


No  class  of  animals  can  be  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  colds  caused  by  draughts,  change  of 
coops,  transportation,  moisture,  etc.,  than 
poultry.  Few  people  realize  this  fact  suffic¬ 
iently.  No  one  pays  more  dearly  fdr  this  ex¬ 
perience  than  exhibitors  at  poultry  shows. 
After  great  care  in  getting  the  birds  into 
good  condition,  and  giving  them  all  the  at¬ 
tention  possible,  there  is  great  risk  in  sending 
them  away  to  exhibit,  especially  as  these 
shows  are  generally  late  in  fall  or  early  in 
winter.  If  one  takes  the  trouble  to  follow  the 
birds  en  route,  it  is  soon  seen  what  changes 
they  are  exposed  to,  first  on  railroad  plat¬ 
forms,  then  perhaps  into  hot,  close  express 
cars;  from  that  into  a  wagon.  If  this  is  not 
open  on  top  it  is  generally  open  at  both  ends. 
Then  they  are  carried  through  windy  cold 
streets;  then  in  the  exhibition  building,  oft¬ 
en  waiting  in  their  close  packages  hours  be¬ 
fore  they  can  receive  attention,  and  be  put 
in  their  respective  places  on  the  benches. 
Next  they  are  subjected  to  a  change  of  food; 
they  are  kept  awake  late  at  night  with  no 
exercise  for  several  days.  Then  they  are 
subjected  to  the  same  exposures  they  went 
through  in  coming.  All  this  tells  on  the  stock. 
There  are  very  few  breeders  that  send  any 
quantity  of  poultry  to  exhibition  who  don’t 
lose  some  valuable  birds.  It  is  a  little  singu¬ 
lar  that  they  say  so  little  of  it.  Perhaps 
they  don’t  want  to  advertise  that  they  ever 
have  sick  birds.  That  is  simply  ridiculous. 
All  poultry  breeders  must  have  sick  birds 
sometimes,  and  the  time  is  past  for  intelli¬ 
gent  fanciers  to  pretend  that  they  don’t  have 
such  a  thing  as  a  sick  hen.  At  the  close  of  the 
New  York  Exhibition  last  December,  there 
were  at  least  200  sick  birds.  I  am  not  saying 
this  to  throw  cold  water  upon  this,  or  any 
other  exhibition.  I  would  rather  encourage 
such  shows.  I  have  exhibited  very  many 
times,  including  the  last  named,  and  I  hope 
to  do  so  again;  but  why  should  this  hide  the 
truth?  People  should  be  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  constitution  or  any  other 
vital  points  connected  with  their  stock,  or 
anything  else  they  are  engaged  in. 


CARE  OF  A  GARDENER’S  TEAM. 


Feed,  Care  and  Doctoring. 

I  keep  one  team  on  the  road  almost  all  the 
time  until  November  1,  to  do  my  marketing. 
The  horses  of  the  team  weigh  1,200  pounds 
each— rather  heavy  for  roadsters,  but  our 
roads  are  bad  and  my  loads  are  heavy.  I 
feed  corn  and  oats.  When  I  use  corn  I  give 
as  much  as  ten  good  ears  three  times  per  day, 
or  if  I  give  oats  I  feed  one  peck  each  if  they 
eat  them  clean,  if  not,  less.  I  feed  ail  the  hay 
—long— they  will  eat  clean  up.  In  feeding 
I  am  governed  by  the  appetite.  Sometimes  a 
horse  wants  extra  heavy  feeding  during  the 
marketing  season.  I  feed  my  road  teams  at 
night,  all  the  hay  they  will  eat,  as  we  can 
give  them  only  a  grain  feed  in  the  morning— 
at  four  o’clock — and  as  soon  as  they  are 
through  I  drive  them  out— drive  them  until 
about  eight  o’clock,  then  I  water  them,  and 
generally  make  the  round  by  noon,  then  I 
water  them  again  and  feed  them.  I  water 
them  again  at  four  or  five  in  the,  evening,  and 
feed  at  six.  During  the  summer  and  fall  I 
feed  green  grass  or  corn  to  keep  the  bowels 
open  and  regular.  After  the  ears  of  sweet 
corn  are  pulled  for  market,  I  cut  the  fodder 
and  regard  this  as  one  of  the  best  of  feeds 
for  work  horses  or  milch  cows.  When  I  have 
plenty  of  sweet  corn  fodder  I  use  veiy  little 
dry  hay — one  feed  at  night.  Occasionally 
through  winter  I  give  a  few  feeds  of  some 
good  condition  powders  and  salt  and  wood 
ashes.  I  give  this  more  frequently  in  spring. 
By  this  course  of  treatment  I  keep  my  team 
in  good  condition.  I  do  not  spend  much 
time  in  grooming,  but  I  try  to  keep  the  horses 
clean  and  give  them  plenty  clean  bedding. 
I  do  not  favor  doctoring  horses  much.  When 
one  gets  a  little  out  of  repair  I  change  feed  or 


water,  clean  the  stable  or  change  his  lodging 
and  give  him  a  few  days  rpst.  I  do  not  pour 
poisonous  di’ugs  down  his  thi’oat  or  take  any 
recipes  from  the  neighborhood  quack  horse 
doctor.  I  do  not  drive  unreasonably  fast  or 
feed  or  water  a  hoi'se  when  he  is  hot. 

Polk  Co.,  Iowa.  f.  s.  WHITE. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


SKIN  DISEASE  IN  CATTLE. 

A.  S.,  Garland,  Md. —I  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  the  services  of  a  valuable  yoke  of 
large  oxen  on  account  of  a  very  annoying 
skin  disease.  An  eruption  first  appeared  on 
the  neck  in  the  form  of  small  blood  crusts 
beneath  the  hair;  the  crusts  adhere  quite 
firmly  to  the  skin  and  when  their  removal  is 
attempted  the  animal  tosses  his  head  or  kicks, 
showing  evidences  of  discomfort.  Beneath 
some  of  the  crusts  are  pits  filled  with  white 
pus;  in  other  cases  there  is  no  pus,  but  there 
is  a  serious  discharge  upon  their  removal. 
One  of  the  animals  was  attacked  two  weeks 
before  the  other  showed  any  symptoms  of  the 
trouble.  At  first  they  rubbed  their  necks 
violently;  later  they  licked  and  bit  their  sjtdes 
and  scratched  their  bodies  until  bleeding 
wounds  were  made.  In  the  first  case  the  dis¬ 
ease  showed  itself  during  the  first  week  on 
pasture.  When  it  had  continued  a  week  I 
concluded  it  was  itch,  although  on  a 
careful  examination  of  both  skin  and  scales, 
under  a  mici-oscope  of  50  or  60  diameters,  no 
parasite  of  any  kind  was  detected.  I  an- 
nointed  the  affected  parts  with  an  ointment  of 
lard,  sulphur  and  carbolic  acid  and  gave  a 
tablespoonful  of  sulphur  internally  daily  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  and  it  seemed  to  bold  the 
disease  in  check. 

At  this  point  in  the  treatment,  a  local  vet¬ 
erinarian  happened  to  call  and  advised  me  to 
exercise  great  care  in  using  the  sulphur  treat¬ 
ment,  saying  that  if  the  cattle  should  get  wet 
while  thus  treated,  they  would  be  liable  to 
“take  cold;”  that  their  skins  would  become 
congested  aDd  serious  consequences  might 
follow.  He  advised  me  to  wash  the  animal 
twice  daily  with  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead 
(one  pound  of  lead  to  a  gallon  of  water)  and 
said  a  week  of  such  treatment  would  effect  a 
cure.  I  made  several  applications  of  the  lead- 
water  which  seemed  to  aggravate  the  trouble 
and  I  abandoned  it.  Afterwards  I  gave  them 
10  pounds  of  Glauber  salts— each  about  one- 
half  pound  daily,  but  there  was  no  per¬ 
ceptible  improvement.  For  a  week  past 
I  have  done  nothing  for  them.  The 
crusts  now  cover  the  ribs  and  thighs, 
and  are  found,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  on 
all  parts  of  their  bodies.  The  skin  is  unnat¬ 
urally  thick,  and  wounds  abound  on  all  parts 
of  the  body: 

Three  cows  have  been  with  the  oxen  con¬ 
stantly.  Three  weeks  since,  I  discovered 
crusts  on  the  neck  of  one.  I  washed  her  en¬ 
tire  body  with  strong  carbolic  soap-suds.  The 
crusts  disappeared,  and  she  has  since  showed 
no  further  symptoms  of  the  trouble.  I  tried 
the  soap  on  one  of  the  oxen,  but  it  did  no 
good.  What  is  the  matter? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  history  and  symptoms  would  lead  us 
to  suspect  some  parasitic  skin  disease,  although 
I  am  not  familiar  with  any  parasite  that  is 
known  to  produce  exactly  the  lesions  you  de¬ 
scribe.  It  may  therefore  be  simply  a  skin 
eruption  due  to  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
system.  Try  the  following  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  report  the  result  in  four  weeks. 
Whenever  there  is  extreme  itching  of  the  skin 
wash  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  bicarbor- 
ate  of  soda  and  one-fourth  ounce  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  a  quart  of  water.  To  all  of  the  points 
of  eruption  apply  daily  iodide  ointment:  io. 
dine  one  ounce,  "potassium  iodine  one-half 
ounce,  best  pine  tar  and  vaseline  each  eight 
ounces,  to  be  prepared  by  any  druggist.  If 
the  wounds  are  kept  entirely  covered  with  the 
ointment  there  will  be  no  more  trouble  from 
the  flies.  Internally  give  twice  daily  to  each 
animal  cwo  to  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
following  powders:  bicarbonate  of  potash  and 
nitrate  of  potash  each  one-half  pound,  Glauber 
salts  one  pound  ;  to  be  continued  for  a 
month  if  necessary.  Unless  the  bowels  are 
already  loose,  it  would  be  well  at  the  outset  to 


give  each  animal  a  purgative  dose  of  salts,  say 
one  pound  each  Epsom  and  common  salt  as  a 
dose  for  the  oxen, and  one-half  or  three-fourths 
of  these  quantities  for  a  cow,  according  to  her 
size  and  condition.  The  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead  even  if  advisable  to  use  it  was  entirely 
too  strong  for  open  sores.  We  would  expect 
such  a  solution  to  irritate  them. 

THAT  COLLIE  DOG. 

J.  H.  G.,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. — In  the 
article  on  the  “  Collie  Dog”  in  the  Rural  of 
June  16th  considerable  attention  is  given  to 
various  kinds  of  sheep  dogs,  but  little  is  said  of 
the  modern  Collie.  Is  the  picture  that  of  a 
modern  Collie,  and  if  so  of  what  variety  ? 

Ans.— Considerably  more  space  was  given 
to  the  Collie  than  to  any  other  kind  of  sheep 
dog.  So  far  as  we  know  there  is  in  existence 
only  one  variety  or  breed  of  the  race.  That 
the  illustration  represented  a  Collie  was  plainly 
indicated  by  the  statement  of  the  fact  in  large 
type  under  the  cut.  The  engraving  showed  a 
very  life-like  picture  of  the  celebrated  sable 
and  white  Collie  bitch  “  Clifton  Maid,”  pur¬ 
chased  of  J.  J.  Stewart,  “  The  Elms”  Clifton 
England  and  imported  by  the  Associated  Fan¬ 
ciers  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  has  won  prizes 
whenever  exhibited,  among  them  the  cup  for 
the  best  Scotch  Collie  bred  by  a  member  of  the 
club  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  at  Syden¬ 
ham,  near  London. 

PRESERVING  SWEET  CORN. 

D.  J.  H.,  Wales  Centre ,  N.  Y. — Should 
sweet  corn  be  cooked  to  set  the  milk  for  evap¬ 
orating  for  market  ?  Should  it  be  fumigated 
with  sulphur  to  bleach  it  ? 

Ans.— The  rules  for  making  a  prime  article 
of  sweet  corn  are  about  as  follows:  The  ears 
are  picked  when  the  kernels  are  so  full  of 
milk  that  they  will  readily  mash  when  pressed 
between  the  fingers.  The  sooner  after  picking, 
the  evaporation  begins  the  better.  The  eats 
are  placed  in  boiling  water  for  about  five  min¬ 
utes.  They  are  then  taken  out  and  drai  ned 
after  which  the  kernels  are  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  knife.  They  are  not  cut  off  whole,  but 
are  sliced  so  that  each  kernel  is  left  in  two  or 
three  pieces.  The  germs  are  scraped  from  the 
cob  by  means  of  a  blunt  knife.  The  use  of 
brimstone  is  declining  with  the  best  makers 


Miscellaneous. 


M.  D.  F.,  West  Walworth ,  N.  Y.—l.  Where 
can  I  get  Meadow  Fescue  or  English  Blue 
Crass  seed*  2.  Will  it  stand  the  climate  of 
Northwestern  New  York  as  well  as  red  clover  ? 
3.  What  is  a  remedy'  for  carpet  bugs? 
Neither  turpentine,  tobacco  nor  insect  pow¬ 
der  has  given  any  relief. 

Ans. — 1.  We  find  it  in  most  of  the  seeds¬ 
men’s  catalogues;  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  James  Vick  and  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co., 
Rochester.  The  price  ft  (15  pounds  to  a 
bushel)  about  20  cents  per  pound  or  $3.00  per 
bushel.  2.  We  should  think  it  would  stand 
better  than  red  clover.  3.  This  is  a  vile  pest 
and  there  is  really,  as  yet,  no  specific  remedy 
known  except  eternal  vigilance.  We  have 
consulted  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  without  eliciting 
information  other  than  the  above. 

W.  T.  T.,  Salisbury,  N.  C— Would  it  pay 
to  get  a  creamer  when  one  hasn’t  any  ice,  but 
must  use  well  water?  He  can  arrange  mat¬ 
ters  so  as  to  pump  the  water  and  let  it  run 
through  the  dairy-room  so  that  the  stock 
will  alterwards  drink  it.  He  has  three  or 
four  cows  and  sells  all  the  butter  he  can 
spare  at  25  cents  a  pound. 

Ans.— The  creamer  will  prove  a  great  con¬ 
venience,  saving  labor  and  time,  ^and  it  can 
be  managed  with  the  arrangements  you  men¬ 
tion.  it  will  also  make  a  superior  quality  of 
butter.  We  should  say  that  you  ought  to  get 
more  for  the  butter  to  make  the  creamer  pay 
unless  the  saving  in  time  and  labor  is  very 
desirable.  * 

E.  A.  B .,  Long  Plains,  Mass. — What  is 
the  matter  with  the  raspberry  leaves  1  inclose? 

Ans. — They  are  affected  with  the  destructive 
orange  rust  which  attacks  both  the  black¬ 
berry  and  raspberry.  Gather  all  affected 
leaves  and  burn  them.  That  is  the  best  reme¬ 
dy.  W e  can  not  recognize  the  species  of  berry 
from  the  little  piece  sent. 

D.  E.  S.,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.— The  plant 
sent  is  a  variety  of  Hieracium— Hawkweed. 
We  think  it  H.  scarbrum.  .It  is  a  worthless 
perennial,  and  cultivated  crops  alone  wil1 
eradicate  it. 

E.  B.  It,,  Carmel,  Texas.— Is  there  any  ma¬ 
chine  for  thrashing  beans? 

Ans.— Charles  H.  Bidwell,  Albion  N.  Y., 
makes  a  bean  thrasher.  Johnson  &  Field, 
Racine  Wis.,  make  a  bean  separator. 

E.  B.  Z.,  Marshallville,  O.— Who  is  a  re¬ 
liable  dealer  in  jewelry? 

Ans.— J.  B.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Clark  and 
Maiiso a  Streets,  Chicago  are  fully  reliable. 


DISCUSSION. 


REPLY  TO  *'  HAAFF  ON  DEHORNING.” 

Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.—  Although  Mr. 
Haaff  has  several  years  the  advantage  of  my¬ 
self  in  the  experience  of  dehorning  cattle,  1 
cannot  allow  his  criticisms  in  the  Rural  of 
June  23,  page  412,  on  my  method  of  operat¬ 
ing,  to  pass  unnoticed,  especially  since  many 
of  them  are  either  inconsistent  or  entirely 
opposed  to  well  known  principles  of  veteri¬ 
nary  surgery.  As  to  the  method  of  securing 
the  head,  l  will  only  add  that  the  various 
methods  are  largely  a  matter  cf  opinion  and 
familiarity,  so  that  each  operator  will  select 
such  as  best  suits  his  circumstances.  The 
method  proposed  was  simple, and  the  apparatus 
needed  can  be  constructed  in  a  short  time  by 
any  farmer.  Furthermore,  this  method  re¬ 
quires  but  two  persons  to  perform  the  whole 
operation;  and  in  my  experience  it  proved 
satisfactory  for  the  purpose  intended.  In  dis¬ 
tricts  where  but  few  cattle  are  to  be  dehorned 
some  such  simple  device  is  preferable  to  a 
more  complicated  affair. 

In  the  use  of  the  tenon  saw  Mr.  Haaff  evi¬ 
dently  writes  from  opinion  rather  than  expe¬ 
rience.  1  f  he  w  ill  caref ully  read  the  directions 
given  he  will  see  that  the  operator  can  stand 
either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  head,  as  any 
special  case  may  require,  and  I  have  yet  to 
find  a  horn  that  I  cannot  readily  and  properly 
remove  with  the  tenon-saw,  providing  Mr.  H. 
will  admit  that,  in  his  opinion,  lean  properly 
dehorn  any  animal.  In  the  special  case  cited, 
Fig.  21,  page  59,  of  “  Haaff’s  Practical  De- 
horner,”  I  fail  to  see  why  the  horn  cannot  be 
safely  and  properly  removed  with  the  tenon- 
saw,  Mr.  Haaff’s  assertion  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding. 

I  must  adhere  to  my  advise  to  “  cut  away 
the  hair  at  the  base  of  the  horn  ....  so 
that  you  can  see  where  you  are  cutting.”  Mr 
Haaff  or  any  other  operator  cannot  cut  the 
horn  as  nicely  and  evenly  with  the  hair  in  the 
way  under  the  saw  as  he  can  by  cutting  the 
hair  or  in  some  way  brushing  it  back  and  re¬ 
taining  it  out  of  the  way.  The  horn  should  be 
cut  at  the  same  depth  all  around  the  base  and 
should  not  be  bungled  by  cutting  a  narrow 
ring  of  the  skin  on  one  side  and  none  or  a 
broad  ring,  extending  deep  into  the  flesh,  on 
the  other. 

During  cool  or  cold  weather  when  there  are 
no  flies  about,  I  grant  that  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  apply  anything  to  the  freshly-cut 
surface.  You  can  take  your  choice  between 
stopping  the  bleeding  almost  immediately 
with  a  thin  layer  of  the  absorbent  cotton,  or 
letting  the  wound  bleed  for  15  minutes  to  as 
many  hours,  with  the  unsightly— I  may  say 
ghastly — appearance  of  the  blood  trickling 
down  and  drying  all  over  the  face.  I  believe 
almost  any  sensitive,  humane  owner  would 
much  prefer  to  have  the  bleeding  checked. 
But  “he  who  glories  in  gore”  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bother  about  such  trifles. 

While  the  application  of  the  absorbent  cot¬ 
ton  (I  recommend  absorbent  cotton  be¬ 
cause  it  is  free  from  grease  and  readily 
adheres  to  the  freshly  cut  surface  by  absorb 
ing  the  blood)  in  a  thin  layer  has  no  injurious 
effects,  and  1  say  this  from  experience,  not 
belief,  it  serves  other  purposes  ttan  that  of 
checking  bleeding.  It  forms  a  more  perfect 
cover  or  bandage  over  the  cavity,  extending 
into  the  sinuses  of  the  head ;  it  keeps  out  for¬ 
eign  bodies,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  evil  ef¬ 
fects  of  sudden  changes  of  temperature  by 
preventing  the  too  free  access  of  outside  air. 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  not  clipping  the  hair 
and  applying  the  cotton,  except  in  a  certain 
craze  to  perform  the  operation  as  rudely  and 
quickly  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  with, 
on;,  reference  to  the  comfort  and  appearance 
of  the  animal  afterwards. 

The  recommendation  of  axle  grease  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  pine  tar  sounds  very  much  like 
quackery,  and  compares  very  well  with 
some  other  similar  statements  and  writings  by 
the  same  authority,  such  as  his  article  on  “A 
Sure  Cure  for  ‘Hollow  Horn,’  ”  in  the  Rural 
of  May  7th  1887, page  302.  But  what  kind  of 
common  axle  grease  are  we  to  use?  The  castor 
oil,  lard,  hen’s  or  other  oil  commonly  used  by 
farmers,  or  one  of  the  prepared  brands  with  an 
unknown  composition?  Mr.  Haaff  also  fails  to 
state  whether  this  “grease”  is  to  be  used  be¬ 
fore  or  after  its  application  to  the  axle,  an 
important  (?)  omission,  since  it  is  commonly 
prescribed  in  either  form  by  “cow- doctors”  for 
use  on  fresh  wounds. 

The  statements  that  “pine  tar  and  turpentine 
are  alike  irritants,”  and  that  if  a  sore  head 
is  desired  the  use  of  pine  tar  will  certainly  pro 
duce  it,”  are  without  foundation,  aud  could 
only  come  from  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
proper  uses  and  actions  of  our  most  common 
veterinary  medicines.  Here  again  Mr.  Haaff 
writes  from  opinion  and  not  from  knowledge. 
Pine  tar  is  oue  of  the  best  applications  that  can 
be  made  in  case  of  broken,  or  amputated  horns; 
why  should  it  notfbe  equally  serviceable  on  the 


wmund  made  by  dehorning?  In  my  experi. 
ence  it  proved  entirely  satisfactory ;  and  un¬ 
der  Washington  weather,  with  the  mercury 
at  80  degrees  F.  in  the  shade,  and  “blow¬ 
flies”  in  abundance,  a  single  application  was 
usually  sufficient.  Under  this  thin  covering, 
which  remains  on  until  the  wound  heals,  the 
healing  went  on  rapidly,  and  there  was  no 
soreness,  suppuration,  or  trouble  from  the 
flies.  If  the  tar  is  smeared  on  the  hair  all 
around  the  cut,  and  the  cotton  is  applied  im¬ 
mediately,  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  its 
adhering. 

The  introduction  of  the  cotton  batting  or 
any  other  wads  into  the  opening  or  “inside  of 
the  frontal  bones,”  is  another  example  of  un¬ 
professional  advice,  which  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  any  operator  to  practice.  This  opening 
should  soon  become  closed  by  a  bony  growth 
or  deposit,  and  such  closing  would  of  necessity 
be  hindered  by  the  presence  of  such  a  plug. 

My  designation  of  the  instrument  for  de¬ 
horning  calves  was  not  as  definite  as  it  might 
have  been ;  but  if  Mr.  Haaff  will  re-read  my 
article  with  a  little  more  care,  he  will  find 
that  I  did  not  recommend  a  simple  knife  for 
dehorning  calves,  but  a  “knife  or  gouge  made 
for  the  purpose .”  It  was  only  through  care¬ 
lessness  that  Mr.  Haaff  could  have  so  misin¬ 
terpreted  my  meaning. 

DAIRY  LECTURES  APPROPRIATION. 

T.L.H., Albany, N.  Y.— I  was  quite  surprised 
to  see  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Rural,  unde*. 
“Wrhat  Others  Say,”a  quotation  from  the  N.  Y. 
Times,  intimating  that  a  grant  of  $30,000  had 
been  made  by  the  New  York  Legislature  for 
the  instruction  of  dairymen  in  practical  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  butter  and  cheese-mak¬ 
ing.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  money 
will,  no  doubt,  be  spent  to  enrich  a  few  dairy 
experts,  w:thout  effecting  any  improvement 
in  butter  and  cheese-making.  The  Rural  of 
June  30  contained  an  editorial  article  on  the 
same  subject,  which  took  a  different  view  of 
the  matter,  and  which  in  fact  agreed  with 
the  vast  majority  of.  the  dairy-men  of  the 
State  in  the  opinion  that  a  series  of  popular 
lectures  on  the  subject  must  have  a  good  effect 
here,  as  such  lectures  have  undeniably  pro¬ 
duced  good  results  in  Canada  aud  Ireland.  I 
certainly  think  the  Rural  right  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  Times  wrong,  and  I  know  the 
former  is  right  and  the  latter  is  wrong  in  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Rural  said  this  amounted  to 
only  $5,000,  and  that  it  was  especially 
stipulated  that  the  entire  outlay  must 
not  exceed  that  sum.  The  Times,  to 
give  greater  force  to  its  carping  criticism, 
makes  the  appropriation  six  times  what  it 
really  was.  The  act  was  approved  by  the 
Governor  on  May  15,  and  here  is  a  certified 
copy  of  it : 

Section  1.  The  New  York  State  Dairy  Commissioner 
Is  authorized,  empowered  and  directed  to  appoint 
and  employ  expert  butter  and  cheese  makers  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  in  number,  whose  duty  it  shall  be.  under 
ills  directions,  to  examine  and  inspect  butter  and 
cheese  factories  and  the  methods  employed  therein, 
and  attend  at  such  agricultural  fairs,  Institutes, 
meetings  and  conventions,  within  the  State,  as  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Commissioner, to  impart  thereat 
information  as  to  the  best  and  most  approved  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  butter  and  cheese  and  Improving  the 
quality  thereof.  The  compensation  of  such  experts 
shall  be  fixed  bv  the  Commissioner  and  their  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  audited  by  him;  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State  npon  the  warrant  of  the 
Comptroller  thereafter.  The  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollarsis  hereby  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  to  be 
paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated;  and  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  such  sum. 
The  Commissioner  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
December  of  this  year  shall  report  the  number  of 
experts  employed  under  this  act  aud  their  compensa¬ 
tion  and  expenses,  which  shall  be  included  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Illinoia. 

Champaign,  Champaign  Co.,  July  12.— We 
are  having  a  good  deal  of  hot,  humid  weather 
and  deluges  of  rain,  that  has  compromised  the 
winter  wheat  and  oat  crops  and  threatens 
hay.  Corn  is  just  magnificent,  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  as  rank  and  luxuriant  as  in  the  tropics, 
three  weeks  after  the  rainy  season  had  begun. 
The  rains  have  done  much  to  arrest  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  potato  beetle,  but  with  dry 
weather,  the  pest  will  multiply  rapidly  and 
return  in  force  and  take  the  late  crop,  unless 
the  temperature  becomes  cooler  and  heavy 
rains  come.  The  chinch  bugs  nave  been 
drowned  out.  The  coddling  moth  was  starv¬ 
ed  out  by  last  year’s  short  crop,  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  by  all  odds  the  fairest  crops  of 
apples  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  trees 
alive,  is  coming  out  farther  on.  The  rot  has 
attacked  the  vines  of  early  potatoes  and  it 
needs  nothing  but  continued  heat  and  wet  to 
seriously  damage  the  crop  aud  to  reduce  th(* 
yield,  so  potatoes  will  rise  in  price  to  the  rank 
of  a  luxury,  as  during  and  after  the  drought 
’bjf.last  year,  B-  F-  J*  * 


Louisiana. 

Jennings,  Calcasieu  Parish.,  July  7 —The 
seasonable  raius  for  the  last  month  have  added 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  exchequer  of 
our  planters.  The  .rice  crop  never  was  more 
promising;  a  larger  area  has  been  planted 
than  ever  before.  The  corn  crop  is  excellent. 
The  Iowa  Colony  settled  in  this  parish  are 
prosperous.  They  have  good  water,  good 
health,  and  a  delightful  climate.  e.  r.  s. 

Nebraska. 

Dorchester,  Saline,  Co,  July  9,  1838.— 
Perhaps  the  prospects  for  good  crops  of  oats 
and  corn  were  never  better.  Fully  one-third 
more  of  each  has  been  planted  than  usual. 
Grass,  wild,  and  tame,  is  looking  fine.  Very 
little  wheat  was  sown  this  year.  Rye  and 
potatoes  a  good  average.  The  look-out  for 
this  county  is  good.  wm.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

Emporium,  Cameron  Co.,  June  30.— This 
farm  is  a  new  one,  it  having  been  cleared 
by  us  during  the  past  seven  years.  It  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  top  of  one  of  our  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  overlooks  the  village  of  Emporium, 
with  its  3,000  inhabitants.  We  have  about  75 
acres  of  cleared  land.  Our  principal  crops 
are  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  hay.  This 
year  we  have  in  about  six  acres  of  potatoes, 
which  took  64  bushels  of  seed,  and  we  have 
also  3 %  acres  of  cabbages,  in  which  are  15,000 
plants.  Two  acres  of  the  potatoes  were  put 
in  largely  after  the  Rural  Trench  system. 
The  piece  was  taken  up  wild  two  years  ago. 
It  was  sprout  land.  We  cut  and  burned  it, 
then  with  a  spring-toothed  harrow  dragged  in 
buckwheat.  After  taking  off  the  buck¬ 
wheat  (which  was  a  light  crop),  we 
plowed  it,  and  the  next  spring  dragged  it  up 
and  planted  the  potatoes,  using  30  bushels  of 
seed.  We  marked  it  out  in  rows,  3>^  feet 
apart,  and  planted  the  seed,  one  piece  in  a 
place,  eight  inches  apart,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
guess,  and  covered  with  a  hoe.  Before  har¬ 
rowing  we  put  on  15  loads  of  stable  manure. 
We  dug  90  bushels  of  potatoes— a  very  poor 
yield.  0.  t.  d. 


Simple  Rules  for  Butter-Making.— [Is¬ 
sued  to  the  press  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Dairy  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England.] 

Rinse,  in  cold  water,  all  dairy  utensils  to  be 
used,  such  as  churn,  butter-worker,  wooden 
butter  hands,  etc. 

Now  scald  with  hot  water  and  rinse  again 
with  cold. 

Always  use  a  thermometer. 

The  churn  and  cream  to  be  at  a  temperature 
of  56  deg.  to  58  deg.  in  summer,  and  60  deg.  in 
winter. 

Ventilate  the  churn  freely  and  frequently 
during  churning,  until  no  air  rushes  out  when 
the  vent  peg  is  taken  out. 

Churn  at  40  to  45  revolutions  per  minute. 

*  Stop  churning  immediately  the  butter  comes. 

This  can  be  ascertained  by  the  sound  ;  it  in 
doubt,  look. 

The  butter  should  now  be  like  grains  of  mus¬ 
tard  seed. 

Draw  off  the  buttermilk,  and  wash  the  but¬ 
ter  in  the  churn  with  plenty  of  cold  water. 
Turn  the  churn  two  or  three  times  very  gently , 
then  draw  off  the  water  and  repeat  the  process 
until  the  water  drawn  off  is  quite  clear  and 
free  from  buttermilk. 

Make  a  strong  brine  and  pour  into  the  churn 
through  a  hair  sieve.  Wash  the  butter 
thoroughly  and  draw  off  brine  ;  take  the  but 
ter  out  of  the  churn  and  put  it  on  the  butter- 
worker,  which  use  until  every  drop  of  butter¬ 
milk  is  pressed  out  of  the  butter. 

N.  B.— Never  touch  the  butter  with  your 
hands.  _ _ 

The  Woburn  Experiments.— The  Mark 
Lane  Express,  just  received,  gives  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  annual  excursion  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  the  ex¬ 
perimental  fields  of  Woburn.  The  battle  is 
clearly  between  nitrogenous  and  mineral 
manures,  and  the  plots  are  giving  a  very  de¬ 
cided  answer.  The  average  of  ten  years  shows 
that  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  the  unma¬ 
nured  plots  gave  17.4  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
those  dressed  with  a  mi  ud  mineral  manure 
(200  pounds  sulphate  of  potash,  100  pounds 
sulphate  of  soda,  100  pounds  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  and  3%  cwt,  of  superphosphate  of  lime) 
gave  only  17  7  bushels.  A  second  set  of  ex¬ 
periments  for  five  years  only  give  17.1  bushels 
per  acre.  Nitrogen  applied  by  itself  gives 
additional  yields,  but  as  in  the  R.  IS,  Y.  ex 
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periments,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  a 
good  mixture  of  both  mineral  and  nitrogenous 
manures.  The  highest  average  yields  for  a 
series  of  years  are  38.8  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
53.8  bushels  of  barley,  both  being  obtained  by 
what  we  call  complete  fertilizers.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  experiments 
was  the  mixed  fertilizer  plots,  on  which  the 
nitrogenous  manures  are  omitted  from  one  of 
each  of  the  plots  in  alternate  years.  Where 
ammonia  salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  are  m  the 
mixture  there  is  a  strong  and  thick  plant  of 
good  color  and  bight,  but  where  omitted,  it 
is  sickly  in  color.  To  look  at  the  plots  is  to 
have  an  object  lesson  that  few  could  forget. 


Stack  Ensilage. —  Our  excellent  contem- 
pory,  the  Mark  Lane  Express  (England), 
points  out  that  it  is  as  easy  to  make  silage  iu 
stacks  as  it  is  to  make  hay  in  stacks — and 
more  so  in  a  rainy  season,  and  it  impresses 
upon  its  readers  that  those  of  them  who  have 
not  silos  on  their  farms  in  the  shape  of  pits, 
bricked  graves,  converted  barns,  &c.,  need 
waste  no  lime  in  making  or  converting  any 
such  receptacles,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  prov¬ 
ed  to  demonstration  that  a  stack  of  silage 
may  be  commenced,  built,  and  secured  ou  any 
locality  suitable  for  a  stack  of  hay,  with, 
practically,  no  more  trouble  and — all  things 
considered — with  little,  if  any,  more  expense. 
With  regard  to  the  construction  of  silage 
stacks  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  adequate 
continuous  pressure  of  some  kind  or  other  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  wet  crops  are 
best  left  until  partially  dry  before  hauling. 
This  is  essentially  different  from  leaving 
thtm,  after  much  labor  in  turning,  etc.,  un¬ 
til  they  are  tit  to  stack  as  hay.  If  the  crop  or 
crops,  whict  are  to  be  made  into  silage 
stacks,  are  wet,  they  do  not  need  much  pres¬ 
sure  at  first ;  the  drier  they  are  the  more  pres¬ 
sure  they  rtquire.  The  pressure,  of  whatever 
kind  employed,  needs  to  be  continuous,  and 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
herbage  ensiloed.  This  is  really  the  whole 
principle  in  a  nutshell;  as  the  stack  sinks, 
keep  it  pressed  down. 

Butter  making. — Here  are  the  directions 
for  making  butter,  according.to  the  committee 
appomteu  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  New  York  Dairymen: 

It  is  important  that  the  cows  should  be 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  breed  should 
contain  the  proper  elements  for  making  but¬ 
ter.  As  proper  feed  they  recommend  a  mixture 
of  biau,  corn,  oats,  mill-feed  and  ptas,  with  a 
small  amount  of  linseed  and  seed-meal. 

This  feed  should  be  mixed  in  proper  propor 
lions.  The  cows  should  be  fed  and  milked 
with  regularity.  The  water  should  be  pure, 
the  stables  well  ventilated,  the  cows  kept 
clean,  and  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
care  had  in  all  places  for  cleanliness.  Tue 
cows  should  be  milked  if  possible  always  by 
ihe  same  person.  As  soon  as  the  milk  is 
drawn  it  should  be  sec  for  the  cream.  Tne 
utensils  should  be  scalded  always  after  being 
used,  and  kept  perfectly  clean  and  sweet.  The 
cream  should  be  raised  within  twenty-four 
hours,  alter  which  it  should  be  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  45  degrees,  until  the  ripening  pro¬ 
cess  begins.  To  perfect  the  ripening,  warm 
the  cream  up  to  a  temperature  ot  62°  and  stir 
it  frequently.  Then  churn  at  a  temperature 
varying  from  02  to  68  degrees  according  to  the 
season  and  surrounding  temperature.  No 
cream  should  be  added  after  the  ripening  pro¬ 
cess  has  begun.  When  the  butter  has  come 
about  the  size  of  wheat  grains,  draw  off  the 
buttermilk  and  put  it  in  cold  water.  Agitato 
the  butler  a  little,  then  draw  off  the  water  and 
repeat  this  process  until  the  water  runs  clear. 
Take  the  butter  out  carefully  aud  weigh  it. 
Then  place  it  on  the  worker  aud  salt  one 
ounce  to  the  pound.  Tnen  work  the  salt  in 
and  pack  tne  butter  immediately. 


trenches  all  the  way  from  four  to  10  inches 
deep  and  the  trial  of  each  is  repeated  from 
four  to  six  times.  If  instead  of  small  plots 
covering  a  total  area  of  one-quarter  of  an  acre, 
each  trial  were  given  an  acre,  no  less  than  30 
acres  would  be  required  for  this  one  experi¬ 
ment.  For  the  fifth  year  we  are  using  different 
quantities  of  fertilizer, from  220  to  2,000  pounds 
to  the  acre,  to  find  out  what  quantity  will 
give  the  largest  profitable  yield  of  potatoes. 
If  acres  were  used  instead  of  small  plots,  at 
least  30  additional  acres  would  be  required. 
When  the  number  of  such  trials  which  are  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  is  considered,  it  is  plain  that  we 
should  have  some  200  acres  of  uniform  land 
under  experiment,  and  a  force  of  skilled  work¬ 
men  and  superintendents  which  we  cannot 
command.  The  R.  N.Y.  has  full  faith  in  plot- 
experiments,  if  the  land  is  judiciously  selected 
for  the  desired  purpose  and  the  trials 
are  made  by  those  who  are  intently 
working  to  learn.  Thus  it  happened  that 
we  were  first  impressed  with  the  great  value 
of  the  Trench  Method  for  potato  culture  and 
every  subsequent  year  has  confirmed  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  a  little  plot  gave  some  six  years 
ago.  In  the  present  season’s  trial,  however, 
the  diminutiveness  of  the  plot  is  exag  gerated 
by  our  critical  friends.  The  “contest”  plot, 
it  is  true,  consists  of  but  165  hills,  but  within 
a  stone’s  throw  we  have  at  least  half  an  acre 
under  Trench  culture,  that  bids  fair  to  show 
in  a  more  effective  way  the  economy  of  the 
method. 


RURAL  LIFE  NOTES. 


Here  are  some  samples  of  Uncle  Esek’s 
wisdom  in  the  July  Century : 

‘  ‘The  man  who  knows  the  most  of  himself 

is  the  best  judge  of  his  neighbor.” . 

“What  mankind  want  is  mercy.  Justice 

would  ruin  most  of  them.” . 

“There  are  heroes  in  every  department  of 

life — a  faithful  servant  is  one  of  them.” . 

“He  who  is  a  fool  and  knows  it  can  very 

easily  pass  himself  off  for  a  wise  man.” . 

“The  man  who  has  a  little  more  to  do  than 
he  can  attend  to  has  no  time  to  be  miserable.”. . 

“It  may  be  possible  for  throe  persons  to 
keep  a  secret, provided  two  of  them  are  dead.’ 
“Metaphysics  seems  to  be  the  science  of 


one  little  drink  of  whisky,  it  looks  as  if  there 
was  something  wrong  in  the  affairs  of  this 
mundane  sphere,  or  rather  with  the  bipeds 
who  manage  it.  If  every  man  who  bought  a 
drink  of  whisky  would  stop  to  think  that  he 
was  wasting  enough  to  support  a  family  of 
children  for  a  day,  he  might  reconsider  his 
motion.  Just  think  of  it!  Eight  drinks  of 
tangle-foot  cost  as  much  as  the  farmer  receives 
for  a  40-quart  can  of  milk . 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  thinks  that  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  advantage  accruing 
from  a  supply  of  silage  during  the  hot 
months  of  summer,  when  there  is  usually  a 
partial  or  total  failure  of  the  pasture  grasses. 
Cattle  could  thus  be  tided  over  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  part  of  the  season,  enabled  to  hold  success¬ 
fully  the  full  benefit  of  the  previous  grazing, 
and  be  in  position  to  move  right  along  when 
fall  grazing  commences.  The  pasture,  too, 
will  receive  a  large  benefit  from  not  being 
heavily  burdened  at  a  time  when  it  can  make 
no  growth.  This  question,  the  employment  of 
silage  in  beef  production  and  for  the  ordinary 
store  cattle  of  the  farm,  is  one  which  is  com. 
mended  to  the  experiment  stations  as  being  of 
as  much  practical  importance  as  any  other 
question  likely  to  engage  their  attention.... 

Mr  Scriven,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  claims  that  the 
British  farmers  expend  at  least  £100,000 
($500,000)annually  in  what  he  thinks  an  utterly 
useless  work.  No  matter  how  thoroughly 
washed  the  wool  may  be  upon  the  sheep’s 
back,  it  must  be  again  washed  and  scoured  by 
the  manufacturer.  And  it  is  further  claimed 
that  wool  not  only  keeps  better  a  reasonable 
time  in  its  natural  grease,  but  it  washes  with 
half  the  soap,  combs  better,  spins  better,  and 
makes  more  perfect  goods.  In  fact,  for  some 
purposes,  where  soft  handling  and  silky  feel 
are  necessary,  greasy  Australian  wool  of  the 
same  quality  actually  fetches  more  than  the 

washed  wools .  . . 

A  writer  in  the  Michigan  Farmer  declares 
that  the  wool  clip  of  Michigan  can  never  be¬ 
come  uniform  in  character  until  it  is  sheared 
without  washing  and  before  the  flock  is 

turned  to  pasture  . 

For  celery  to  be  used  after  New  Year’s,  Mr. 
Falconer  says,  in  Gardeq  and  Forest,  the 
rows  should  be  only  three  feet  apart,  because 


DIRECT 


Orchard  and  Garden:  “In  his  last  an¬ 
nual  report,  Commissioner  Column  suggested 
the  transfer  of  the  seed  distribution  from  the 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  established  by  the  Hatch  bill. 
A  move  of  this  kind  would  unquestionably  re¬ 
sult  in  a  thorough  reform  of  the  institution  as 
at  present  managed,  and  in  the  ultimate  car¬ 
rying  out  of  the  original  intent  of  the  law 

which  created  it.” - Puck  :  “If  a  hen  ever 

went  into  business  she  would  probably  set  up 

an  egg-plant.” - Hoard’s  Dairyman:  “If 

a  farmer  found  that  the  traveling  thrashing- 
machine  man  left  one-quarter  of  the  wheat  in 
the  straw,  would  there  not  be  a  row  ?  Still 
the  same  farmer  will  set  milk  year  after  year, 
in  the  old  way,  lose  25  per  cent,  of  his  hard 
earnings,  and  not  spend  a  dollar  to  try  and 

learn  how  to  save  it  all.” - Maine  Farmer: 

“If  farming  is  not  a  good  business,  then  get 

out  of  it.’ - Farm  Journal :  “  Farming  is 

a  royal  good  business,  but  it  will  not  stand 
abuse  or  neglect.  Stay  close  to  it.  Pin  your 
faith  to  it,  but  do  not  forget  that  faith  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  work.” - Southern  Cultivator  : 

“  Truly  if  we  farmers  are  responsible  to  our 
fellow-men  in  anything,  it  is  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  perpetuation  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
we  till,  and  from  which  all  must  be  fed.” 


knowing  more  than  we  can  tell,  and  at  the 

same  time  telling  more  than  we  know.” .  |  the  late  crop  should  not  be  earthed  up  except 

In  feeding  cows  to  the  largest  profit,  we 


must  give  daily  at  least  a  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  albuminoid  food  to  five  of  carbon¬ 
aceous  food,  says  editor  Hoard  in  his  Dairy¬ 
man.  Second,  in  order  that  the  albuminoids 
may  digest  easily  and  properly,  they  should 
be  mixed  with,  or  scattered  over  the  carbon¬ 
aceous  food.  Iu  other  words,  it  pays  best  to 
do  this.  Hence  the  wise  dairyman  cuts  up 
his  carLouaceous  corn-stalks,  straw,  silage  or 
Timothy  bay,  and  sprinkles  thereon  the  albu¬ 
minoid  orau, oil  meal, cotton-seed  meal,  or  pea 
meal  or  bean  meal,  in  proportion, and  thus  se¬ 
cures  better  results  from  the  cow.  It  pays  rich¬ 
ly  for  the  dairyman  to  study  the  laws  of  digest¬ 
ion  in  his  animals.  In  fact  he  is  an  engineer 
to  a  digestive  mill,  and  certainly  no  engineer 
should  be  ignorant  or  stupid  concerning  his 


Criticising  Carpers. — We  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  Orange  Co.  Farmer  of  July  5: 

“Borne  of  our  wou.d-be  witty  contempora¬ 
ries  find  time  for  sallies  at  the  expense  ot  tne 
Editor  of  tne  Rural  New-Yorker,  because  in 
his  attempts  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  TOO 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  he  uses 
only  a  small  pait  of  an  acre.  This  is  both 
loolisn  aud  unkind.  The  Editor  has  done 
much  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  will 
do  much  more,  it  is  just  as  well  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  to  make  the  experiment  ou  oue- 
sixteentn  of  an  acre  as  to  plant  the  whole 
acre,  it  is  the  method  that  is  on  trial,  not 
the  size  of  the  plantation.  Cynics  and  car¬ 
pels  will  do  well  to  restrain  themselves.” 

We  thank  our  friendly  contemporary  for 
the  above  courteous,  appreciative  note.  We 
do  not  iu  the  least  mind  being  criticised  or 
even  ridiculed,  if  the  facts  justify  it.  But  we 
want  our  critics  to  b a  just.  All  well-informed 
people  know  that  where  many  experiments 
are  being  carried  out  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  employ  acres  instead  of  small  plots. 
For  example,  we  are  for  the  third  year  trying 
to  find  out  at  what  depth  it  is  best  to  plant 
pctatofs,  pieppg  ftfP  placed,  ip 


to  “handle”  it,  before  it  is  packed  in  trenches 

to  keep  through  the  winter . 

In  banking  up  celery  in  fall  some  discretion 
should  be  Hsed.  Celery  banked  up  in  August 
whitens  in  three  to  four  weeks;  that  banked 
up  in  September  in  four  to  six  weeks;  but 
that  banked  up  in  October  will  not  whiten  be¬ 
fore  New  Year’s,  if  then.  Do  not  bank  up 
celery  all  at  one  time,  but  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  never  “handle,”  bank  or  store  celery 
when  it  is  wet  or  damp,  else  rust  or  rot  may 
overtake  it.  Celery  to  be  used  before  Christ¬ 
mas  should  be  banked  in  September,  but 
avoid  banking  or  handling  late  winter  celery 
before  the  beginning  of  October.  September 
and  October  are  the  best  growing  months  for 

celery . 

Mr.  Falconer’s  celery  is  wintered  in 


engiue .  trenches  on  a  warm,  sunny  slope.  The  celery 


Don’t  get  excited.  Don’t  go  to  political 
meetings  aud  howl  yourselves  hoarse,  is  the 
advice  of  the  Orange  Co.  Farmer.  Don’t 
stand  on  street  corners  and  declaim  about  the 
superiority  of  the  ticket  you  propose  to  vote 
for, it  continues.  Don’t  worry  your  hired  man 
into  an  ill  temper  byyour  intemperate  zeal.  Iu 
short,  keep  cool.  Read  both  sides,  banish 
prejudice  and  make  up  your  mind  after  a 
calm  investigation  how  you  ought  to  vote. 
If  you  can’t  talk  politics  without  getting  ex- 


is  in  single  rows,  and  the  trenches  are  as  deep 
as  the  celory  is  long,  the  plants  being  packed 
up  close  against  each  other.  Four  of  these 
rows,  each  nine  inches  distant  from  the  other, 
are  formed  into  a  ridge  in  order  to  lead  off  the 
surface  the  rains  of  winter;  and  to  further 
keep  them  dry  in  winter,  he  covers  them  with 
boards.  He  also  uses  salt  hay  and  forest  tree 
leaves  to  exclude  hard  frost  from  the  ground. 
The  celery  keeps  in  this  way  in  these  trenches 
till  the  spring  thaws  set  in ;  then  it  is  lifted 


The  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Garden  says 
that  he  is  trying  to  grow  potato  seed  from  an 
Early  Ohio  top- grafted  upon  a  tomato  stock. 
The  supposition  is  that  a  potato  plant,  pre¬ 
vented  from  producing  tubers,  has  to  grow 


Mr.  Edson  told  the  Mass.  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  his  mode  of  packing  corn-stalks  is 
to  begin  at  one  end,  put  the  butts  outwards  in 
the  silo, and  lap  them  over,  just  the  same  as 
you  would  shingle  a  building,  being  very  care¬ 
ful  in  packing  them  and  tramping  them  down. 
Then  he  commences  at  the  other  end,  goes 
back,  packs  them  very  close,  and  tramps 
them  down  in  the  same  manner.  He  thinks 
the  silage  keeps  better,  and  there  is  less  air 


m 


At  the  Dairymen’s  Convention  held  at 
Franklin,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Gilbert  said  that  he  had 
made  an  experiment  of  salting  two  lots  of  but¬ 
ter  iu  July,  one  with  saturated  brine — all  the 
salt  water  would  take — the  other  with  dry 
salt.  On  opening  these  samples  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  next  December  he  found  the  brine, 
salted  butter  worthless,  while  the  dry-salted 
was  in  good  condition.  Both  these  were  equal¬ 
ly  good  when  salted . 

WBMjt  tnkes  five  (quarts  of  piilk  to  buy 


cited,  don’t  talk  politics .  |  out,  all  decaying  matter  cut  off,  and  it  is 

buried  again,  but  this  time  above  ground,  with 
earth  between  the  plants  and  shutters  over 
them.  Celery  in  plenty  was  kept  in  this  way 


It 


When  the  Energies  Flag 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Smith,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  says: 
is  an  invaluable  nerve  tonic,  a  delightful  bev¬ 
erage,  and  one  of  the  best  restorers  when  the 
energies  flag  and  the  spirits  droop.” — Adv. 


How  to  SAVE  re-shlngling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  iu 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


up  till  the  7th  of  May . 

The  London  Mark  Lane  Express  says  that 


seed,  nolens  volens.... .  the  large  stocks  of  old  potatoes,  for  the  most 
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and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 
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K.  S.  HUIDEKOPEK,  Dean. 

Dehorning  Cattle  » Jk1 JuESSSS  h*! 

I.  J.  WICKS,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

SHEEP  ANI>  LAMBS. 

Cotswold,  South-down,  Oxford-down,  Shropshlres, 
ami  Merinos,  bred  from  our  very  ohoiceat  stock  Write 
at  once  for  our  special  prices  for  the  fall;  also  Rough- 
coated  Cdllie  Puppies. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R0SSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— is  the  best  and  most 
durab'e  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron,  and  Shingle  Roofs,  Barns, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  peel— will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

KOSSIK  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdcimburg,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH*  8 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  Q.PARSON8  &  Co..  Addison.  8teuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS. 


part  of  very  inferior  quality,  have  caused 
values  to  fall  very  low,  useful  potatoes  selling 
as  low  as  15s.  per  tou.  New  potatoes  have  ar¬ 
rived  freely,  but  rather  later  thau  usual  from 
Lisbon,  Malta,  aud  the  Canary  Islands,  from 
which  latter  source  the  quantities  received 
this  year  have  largely  increased.  Thus,  with 
their  open  ports  the  foreigners  get  all  the  best 
prices  for  really  inferior  articles— potatoes, 
peas,  fruit,  etc.— and  by  the  time  English 


it .  produce  is  ou  the  market,  values  always  fall 


to  a  comparatively  low  level.  Why  should 
not  a  duty  be  imposed  ou  these  early  foreign 
“  luxuries  ”  ?  ask3  the  Mark  Lauo  Express. . . 

The  use  of  “saccharin,”  the  new  sweeten¬ 
ing  agent  prepared  from  coal  tar,  is  said  to  be 
largely  on  the  increase  iu  France  by  confec¬ 
tioners  aud  others  in  the  manufacture  of  jams, 
sirups,  etc.,  and  the  French  Government 
are  preparing  to  take  measures  for  its  sup¬ 
pression.  The  British  Government  has  pro-, 
h i hi Ud  its  use  by  brewers.  .  . 
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As  we  would  avoid  plantiug  English 
potatoes  for  seed,  so  we  would  avoid 
English  wheats.  Years  ago  we  tried  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  English  wheats,  among 
them  several  varieties  kindly  sent  to  us 
by  Sir  J.  13.  Lawes  as  the  most  valuable  of 
those  raised  on  his  Rothamsted  farm. 
Not  one  of  them  proved  of  any  value  on 
the  Rural  Farm  ior  the  one  reason  that 
all  were  too  late.  The  leaves  rusted  and 
the  kernels,  in  consequence,  shriveled. 


A  good  cow  means  simply  one  that  has  the 
capacity  for  producing  large  amounts  of 
milk  and  butter  from  her  feed.  It  does  not 
mean  a  cow  that  can  make  something  out  oj 
nothing.  See  Prof  Armsby's  article,  page 
493. 


“Why  should  not  women  milk?  They 
are  gentler  than  men  ,  and  it  won’t  hurt 
them  if  the  milking  place  is  kept  as  it 
should  be.”  The  above  question  is  ask¬ 
ed  by  a  Canadian  subscriber.  Why  not? 
Many  of  them  do.  We  know  half  a  doz¬ 
en  women  who  milk  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  they  do  not  lose  an  atom  of 
respect  from  any  person  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  Lots  of  people  who  never  went 
within  a  rod  of  a  cow,  sigh  in  pity  when¬ 
ever  they  see  a  woman  walking  with  a 
milking  pail.  In  many  cases  the  miiker  is 
happier  than  the  one  that  sighs  for  her. 


Prof.  Sanborn  evidently  believes  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  consumers 
of  pork  will  continue  their  investigations 
as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  their  food  be¬ 
yond  the  butcher’s  block.  In  other  words, 
those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  best 
prices  for  pork  will  want  to  know  under 
what  conditions  and  from  what  foods  the 
pork  is  made.  The  investigations  as  to 
the  possibility  of  feeding  for  fat  or  for 
lean  have  instructed  the  consumers  as 
well  as  the  producers.  The  wisest  of  the 
producers  are  those  who  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  fact  by  producing  meat  that 
the  consumers  want,  and  advertising  the 
fact  that  they  do  so. 


Standard  rations  do  very  well  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases,  producing  a  good  average  re¬ 
sult;  but  the  man  who  expects  to  excel  in 
handling  his  herd  must  go  beyond  the  stand¬ 
ard  ration, and  learn  to  feed  a  special  ration 
for  special  purposes.  L.  S.  Hardin,  page 
493. 


Plant  your  tomatoes  in  rich  soil  is  the 
gist  of  an  article  which  has  been  widely 
copied  by  farm  papers.  Some  ten  years 
ago  the  R.  N.-Y.  raised  about  a 
dozen  plants  in  rich  garden  soil. 
They  made  a  prodigious  growth  of  vine, 
bore  few  tomatoes,  and  those  did  not  ripen 
until  late  in  the  fall.  We  have  ever  since 
advocated  raising  tomatoes  in  a  moderately 
fertile  soil,  and  what  we  have  since  seen 
and  learned  from  market  gardeners  con¬ 
firms  this  as  being  sound  advice.  Soil 
may  be  too  poor,  it  is  true,  for  the  earliest 
and  most  profitable  crop  ;  but  we  doubt  if 
large  quantities  of  fertilizer  or  manure  can 
be  advantageously  used. 


The  R.  N.  Y.  was  favorably  impressed 
with  the  new  black  grape  Eaton  when 
first  bunches  and  leaves  were  sent  to  the 
office,  some  three  years  ago.  We  have 


SATURDAY,  JULY  28,  1888. 

Here  is  a  question  sent  by  one  who  has 
made  a  success  of  fruit  growing.  Let  us 
hear  what  you  think  of  it  :  “Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  grow  fruit  profitably,  using  only 
artificial  fertilizers  when  very  little  stock 
can  be  kept?  I  should  like  to  see  this 
question  discussed,  as  it  is  very  important 
in  advising  people  who  wish  to  go  into 
fruit-growing  without  extra  stock.” 


since  had  no  occasion  to  recall  any  of 
our  favorable  opinions  or  hopes  then  ex¬ 
pressed.  At  this  time  (July  17)  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  the  largest  of  any  in  our  collec¬ 
tion,  and  the  vine  is  in  perfect  health  and 
vigor. 

The  Ulster  (Caywood)  is  well  filled  with 
clusters  which  up  to  this  time  are  free 
from  rot. 

The  Victoria  (Miner)  as  usual  leads  all 
of  our  varieties  in  the  number,  size  and 
perfection  of  its  bunches,  in  hardiness  and 
thrift  of  vine. 


One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
cannas  ever  raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
is  the  new  variety  known  as  Gen.  Bou¬ 
langer.  The  flowers  bloom  as  early  as 
July  5th.  They  are  borne  in  close  ra¬ 
cemes  and  remind  one  of  orchids  both  iu 
form  and  color.  The  ground  is  a  bright 
lemon-yellow  streaked  and  spotted  with 
crimson.  The  plants  are  dwarf,  being 
at  present  scarcely  more  than  two  feet 
high.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition. 


All  scientific  efforts  to  increase  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  butter  fats  over  the  caseine  in  milk, 
by  feeding,  have  been  unsuccessful.  The 
proportions  do  vary;but  so  far  as  has  been 
ascertained,  the  variations  are  due  to  some 
other  cause  than  the  food  eaten.  Variations 
of  temperature  probably  have  much  to  do 
with  it.  If  so,  there  ought  tobe  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  butter  fats  on  warm,  fair  days 
than  on  cold,  rainy  ones.  Feeding  foods 
rich  in  fat  does  not  increase  the  proportion 
of  cream.  See  T.  D.  Curtis's  remarks,  page 
493.  1  y 


As  usual, we  have  selected  only  a  few  of 
the  finest  heads  of  our  cross-bred  whea's 
and  wheat-and-rye  hybrids  to  sow,  or  rath¬ 
er  plant,  next  September.  Every  year  we 
destroy  scores  of  varieties  which  every 
season  appear  as  variations  of  the  crosses 
not  fully  fixed.  There  seems  no  good 
reason  why  new  kinds  should  be  perpetu¬ 
ated  simply  because  they  are  new  or  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  in  cultivation. 

Six  vaiieties  have  been  selected  to  be 
propagated  for  distribution  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  stock  can  be  grown.  Photo¬ 
graphs  have  been  taken  and  their  por¬ 
traits  will  soon  appear.  Nothing  what¬ 
ever  will  be  claimed  for  these  varieties, 
beyond  what  may  be  implied  by  an  im¬ 
partial  statement  of  their  promise  as  grown 
in  the  wheat  plots  of  our  trial  grounds. 


Many  costly  city  houses  are  veritable 
“whited  sepulchres.”  Through  defective 
and  clumsy  systems  of  plumbing  death 
comes  stealing  up  from  sewers  and  cess¬ 
pools.  Those  interested  in  sanitation 
have  repeatedly  shown  how  a  system  of 
plumbing,  cheaper,  less  clumsy  and 
stronger  would  cut  down  the  danger  from 
sewer-gas  one-half.  Why  is  not  this  new 
system  adopted  at  once?  Those  who 
have  investigated  the  matter  find  that  it 
is  mainly  due  to  the  powerful  influence  of 
capital.  The  amount  of  money  invested 
in  stock  and  patterns  for  manufacturing 
some  of  the  old  forms  of  plumbing  fix¬ 
tures  is  enormous.  Many  of  these  fixtures 
are  absolutely  dangerous  to  the  public 
health,  and  yet  they  aie  kept  in  use  be¬ 
cause  rich  manufacturers  and  dealers  say 
so.  This  is  but  one  case  in  100.  IIow 
many  farmers  are  kept  at  work  with  in¬ 
ferior  tools  because  of  this  same  spirit? 

In  1881,  the  new  peas,  Pride  of  the 
Market  ana  Stratagem,  introduced  by  the 
London  firm  of  James  Carter  &  Co. ,  were 
raised  in  the  R.  N-Y.  Grounds.  The 
vines  of  both  kinds  averaged  about  two 
feet  in  hight,  matured  at  the  same  time 
and  were  of  much  the  same  habit.  As, 
however,  the  Stratagem  was  found  to  be 
rather  more  productive  and  of  better 
quality,  it  was  selected  for  distribution 
among  our  subscribers  and  it  has  since 
become  perhaps  the  most  valued  pea  of 
its  season,  which  is  intermediate. 

Among  a  lot  of  seeds  with  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  favored  us 
the  present  season,  was  a  package  marked 
“Pride  of  the  Market.”  These  were 
planted,  not  with  a  view  of  testing  the 
variety  again, but  merely  for  home  use. 
They  prove  to  be  a  mixed  lot,  not  one  of 
which  is  true  to  name.  The  vines  grow 
from  two  feet  to  six  feet  in  hight.  The 
blossoms  were  of  various  colors,  the  peas 
of  all  sizes,  some  wrinkled,  some  smooth. 
Thus  it  happens  that  a  really  excellent 
old  variety  will  be  condemned  as  worth¬ 
less  by  all  who  have  raised  the  Govern¬ 
ment  seed  sent  cut  all  over  the  country 
under  the  same  name. 


A  New  York  subscriber  asks  this 
question,  after  reading  the  articles  on 
calf-raising  in  a  recent  Rural  :  “Has 
any  one  ever  experimented  on  raising 
calves  from  poor  cows  ?”  A  great  many 
calves  have  been  raised  from  poor  cows, 
and  most  of  them  have  added  to  the 
numbers  of  poor  stock  ;  but,  as  far  as  we 
know,  little  experimenting  has  been  done 
to  determine,  with  anything  like  scientific 
accuracy,  the  great  advantage  of  breeding 
from  the  best  cows  and  getting  rid  of  the 
calves  from  poor  ones.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  “  everybody  knows”  and 
which  yet  cannot  be  proved  by  actual  fig¬ 
ures.  Most  farmers  will  now  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  profit  of  using  a  thoroughbred 


bull.  Many  of  them  still  think  that  the 
bull  is  nine -tenths  of  the  herd.  He  is 
not.  No  first-class  dairy  herd  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  until  the  cows  are  divided  into 
groups  according  to  their  dairy  qualities 
and  the  breeding  confined  to  the  best 
group.  Our  experiment  stations  might  do 
many  worse  things  than  that  of  trying  to 
figure  the  ability  of  the  cow  to  transmit 
her  milk  and  butter-making  powers. 


Here  are  a  few  tariff  figures  that  may 
be  interesting  to  farmers.  They  are  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  "the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  just  published.  We  give 
the  quantities  of  various  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  imported  during  the  years  ending 
June  30,  1886  and  1887.  The  figures  for 
the  year  just  ended  are  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted. 

1886. 


ments  with  grasses,  and  one  of  $15,000- 
for  the  investigation  of  yellows  in  the 
peach  and  the  remedies  therefor.  Silk 
culture  is  encouraged  by  an  appropriation 
of  $20,000  for  experiments  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  elsewhere  under  control  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  $10,000 
are  given  to  agencies  under  charge  of  the 
Women’s  Silk  Culture  Association  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  whole,  the  appro¬ 
priations  are  liberal  for  all  objects  and 
more  than  liberal  for  a  few. 


Animals  ... 
Breadstuffs 
Cement.... 

Cider . 

Hay . 

Honey. . 

Hops . 

Provisions. 

Butter . 

Cheese . 

Milk . 

Vegetables. 
Vinegar.... 
Wool . 


1887. 

Quantity. 

564,677 


Quantity.  Value. 

462.787  $  8,6)3,472 
7,164,361 
650.682  733,296 

5,108  1,466 

92,175  1.0S5.408 

45,118  16.244 

2,728,971  440.216 

486,160 
178,534  28.357 

6,282,007  852,785 

671,282 
2,840  998 
95.601  18,549 

107,910,549  13,794,212 

Under  vegetables  the  heaviest 
were  for  potatoes,  the  items  being  for 
1886,  1,945,028  bushels,  valued  at  $650, 
292.45,  and  for  1887,  1,430,918  bushels, 
valued  at  $542,234.40.  The  imports  for 
the  year  just  closed  will  probably  largely 
exceed  either  of  these  figures.  The  im 
port  duty  on  potatoes  is  15  cents  per 
bushel. 


1,074.400 

1.789 

72.722 

13,466 

16,618,829 

236,025 

6,558,464 


85.037 

114.404,113 


Value. 
$  4,665,06 
6,886,560 
1,101,994 
499 
791,686 
5.242 
1,329,506 
441,675 
88.101 
870.828 
606,328 
2,276,304 
17,446 
16,851.869 

items 


THINNING  FRUIT. 


SOME  of  the  best  fruit  growers  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York — a  famous  fruit  coun¬ 
try — make  a  regular  practice  of  thinning 
the  fruit  on  the  trees  when  a  heavy  crop  is 
promised .  Here  is  what  a  well-known 
grower  writes  :  “We  practice  thinning 
our  plums,  pears  and  quinces,  and  are 
well-satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  more 
important  in  fruit  culture  than  thinning 
the  fruit  on  the  tree  when  we  have  a  fuil 
crop.”Manjfarmers  who  have  not  tried  this 
think  it  requires  too  much  time  and  that 
the  benefits  are  not  pronounced  enough  to 
pay  for  this  time.  Those  who  practice 
thinning — that  is,  the  removal  of  small  and 
poor  fruit — say  it  pays  as  well  as  pruning. 
For  example,  A.  S.  Dyckman,  one  of  the 
best  known  peach  growers  of  Michigan, 
writes  thus  about  it “It  certainly  pays  in 
the  Michigan  Peach  Belt  to  thin  peaches. 
We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  thinning. 
The  following  is  a  good  rule  for  thinning  : 
For  a  twig  (of  last  year’s  growth)  six 
inches  long,  leave  one  peach  ;  for  a  twig 
10  inches  long  leave  two  peaches  ;  for  a 
twig  15  inches  long  leave  three  peaches. 
Most  people  wait  until  near  the  pit-hard¬ 
ening  period,  when  the  full  effect  of  insect 
injury  can  be  easily  determined.  Thin¬ 
ning  promotes  longevity  in  the  tree,  in¬ 
sures  greater  size,  uniformity  and  better 
flavor  to  the  fruit.” 


CONGRESSIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


A  QUARREL  ABOUT  PLEURO¬ 
PNEUMONIA. 

PROFESSOR  LAW,  New  York  State 
Veterinarian,  and  the  farmers  of 
Queens  County,  L.  I..  are  at  loggerheads, 
and  the  latter  have  laid  complaints 
against  the  former  before  Governor  Hill, 
with  whom  the  case  is  now  pending. 
In  Queens  County  a  considerable  number 
of  cattle  are  affected  with  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  the  Professor  with 
$500,000  of  Government  money  and  the 
authority  of  the  Empire  State  at  his  back, 
is  hard  at  work  eradicating  the  plague. 
The  farmers  want  to  inoculate  unaffected 
but  exposed  anrmals,  and  this  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  will  not  permit;  and  in  this  he  is 
supported  by  the  best  veterinary  authori¬ 
ties  in  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
farmers  claim,  however,  that  there  is  no 
need  of  quarantining  the  entire  county, 
and  claim  that  the  Professor  is  unjust  in 
his  treatment  of  them.  They  say  that  he 
condemns  cows  and  then  refuses  to  pay 
anything  like  what  they  are  worth  ;  that 
by  this  means  he  has  almost  ruined  or 
greatly  embarrassed  several  of  them ;  that 
he  “has  bullied”  several  dairymen  into 
selling  their  stock,  even  when  the  cattle 
were  in  a  healthy  condition ;  and,  finally, 
that  he  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  cattle- 
jobbers  who  buy  the  animals  after  they 
are  condemned.  They  allege  that  his  in¬ 
terests  lie  in  buying  the  cattle  cheap,  and 
selling  them  dear,  and  that  he  is  very 
vigilant  in  looking  after  his  own  interests. 

Similar  complaints  were  made  against 
him  a  short  time  ago  by  the  farmers  of 
Westchester  County,  when  he  was  stamp¬ 
ing  out  the  disease  there.  Indeed,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  complaints  from 
farmers  whose  cattle  are  being  slaughtered 
for  the  public  good,  are  frequent  and  loud. 
While  we  believe  that  the  method  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Professor  is  the  most  effect¬ 
ive,  still  it  ought  to  be  carried  out  so  as 
to  cause  as  little  trouble  and  loss  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  owners  of  slaughtered  animals 
ought  to  be  fairly  remunerated,  and  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  not  only  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  animals,  but  also  to 
the  loss  of  business  consequent  on  the  de¬ 
crease  of  the  herd.  It  appears  that  the 
Professor  is  very  brusk  and  arbitrary  in 
his  treatment  of  the  farmers.  When 
they  have  demurred  to  the  appraisal  put 
upon  their  animals,  it  is  said  that  he  has 
threatened  “to  quarantine  their  premises 
for  six  months,”  and  then,  in  a  fit  of 
spleen,  to  have  made  a  reappraisement 
still  lower  than  the  first.  Professor  Law 
is  probably  our  highest  authority  on  ve¬ 
terinary  matters;  but  courtesy,  civility 
and  fair-mindedness  do  not  always 
go  with  great  ability  or  learning. 


ON  Wednesday  last  the  President 
signed  the  Agricultural  Appropri¬ 
ation  Bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1889.  The  total  amount  appropriated 
is  $1,886, 925,  of  which  $100,000  for  exper¬ 
iments  in  sorghum  sugar  making  were 
added  by  the  Senate  after  the  bill  had 
passed  the  House  the  first  time.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  did  not  want  any 
money  for  this  purpose,  but  the  sorgho 
interests  of  the  country,  especially  those 
of  Kansas,  insisted  on  a  liberal  appropria¬ 
tion,  and  after  some  wrangling  between 
the  two  Houses  their  demand  was  granted. 
With  the  exception  of  this  item, a  detailed 
list  of  the  various  objects  for  which  the  ap¬ 
propriation  is  made  appeared  in  the  Rural 
of  June  2,  page  374. 

The  appropriation  for  the  current  year 
exceeds  that  for  last  year  by  nearly  $200,- 
000.  The  heaviest  single  items  are  $685,- 
000  for  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions;  $500,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry;  $104,200  for  the  seed  distrib¬ 
ution;  $100,000  for  sorghum  sugar  ex¬ 
periments;  $95,000  for  collecting  statistics 
and  $36,300  for  arranging  and  tabulating 
them.  The  total  amount  for  salaries  is 
$190,000  against  $161,490  last  year. 

The  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  is  raised  from  $4,000  to  $5,- 
000  a  year,  being  now  equal  to  that  of  a 
Congressman .  The  salaries  of  the  Libra¬ 
rian,  the  Chief  of  the  Seed  Division,  and 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Ground  are  in¬ 
creased  by  $200  apiece.  An  item  of  $20, 
000  is  given  for  investigations  and  experi¬ 


BREVITIES. 


A  great  season  for  grape  rot  is  this  at  the 
R.  G. 

Cuthberts  are  far  ahead  of  any  red  rasp¬ 
berries  of  their  season  grown  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Rural  Grounds  (Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.) 
this  season.  The  Golden  Queen  is  the  best 
yellow  by  all  odds.  For  two  goldens,  select 
the  Caroline  for  early  and  the  Golden  Queen 
for  late. 

By  the  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Payson  Roe,  last  Thursday  night,  at  the  early 
age  of  50,  America  loses  its  most  popular  and 
prolific  novelist;  horticulture,  a  genial  adept, 
and  the  world,  a  thoroughly  honest, honorable 
and  lovable  citizen.  The  circulation  of  his 
various  works  in  this  conntry  amounted  to 
over  half  a  million  copies,  and  allowing  only 
three  readers  to  each  copy .  over  a  million  and 
a  half  of  our  reading  public  have  been  in¬ 
structed,  amused  and  delighted  by  his  pen, 
while  the  entire  tone  of  all  is  healthy  and 
moral.  As  every  reader  is  a  friend  few  could 
have  left  so  large  a  circle  of  mourners  round 
their  graves. 

The  New  York  State  Hop-Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  together  with  representatives  of  the 
Brewers’  Association,  held  a  convention  at 
Utica  last  Wednesday.  The  members  of  the 
joint  convention  resolved  “that  all  legisla¬ 
tion  in  future  shall  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
New  York  State  agricultural  and  manufac¬ 
turing  products,”  and  that  they  would  regard 
any  legislation  adverse  to  hops,  malt  and 
beer  as  against  their  interests,  'r  o  that  end 
they  favor  the  organization  of  the  hop- 
growers  and  barley -raisers  of  the  State  into 
county  associations,  whose  aim  shall  be  to  se¬ 
cure  the  election  of  officers  “who  will  respect 
their  interests.”  These  associations  should  be 
non-political,  but  should  support  for  office 
such  men  as  favor  their  interests. 
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Last  Thursday,  an  old  farmer  named  Jacob 
p  Reiff,  living  near  Norristown,  Pa.,  was 
swindled  out  of  $10,000  by  a  couple  of  confi- 
!  dence  men,  by  a  trick  fully  exposed  here  sev- 
j  eral  times  by  the  Eye-Opener.  The  telegraph 
tells  us  that  Reiff  is  nearly  seventy  years  of 
s  age,  and  says  a  man  who  gave  the  name  o^ 
Cooke  called  at  his  farm  and  represented  that 
he  desired  to  purchase  some  of  Reiff’s  farm 
j  land.  Reiff  accompanied  him  in  a  carriage  to 
look  over  the  land,  and  while  driving  they  met 
a  stranger.  After  a  brief  conversation  the 
farmer  was  induced  to  join  in  a  game  of  cards 
with  the  men.  Reiff  regretted  that  he  did  not 
have  much  cash  with  him,  but  said  he  had 
bonds  in  bank.  Cooke  then  proposed  to  drive 
to  Norristown  to  get  the  bonds  out  of  bank. 
Reiff  readily  assented,  and  after  procuring 
the  bonds,  which  were  ten  first  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Midland  Rail¬ 
road,  valued  at  $1,000  each,  they  returned  to 
the  stranger  and  proceeded  with  the  game  of 
I  chance.  Through  some  pretext  the  two  men 
shortly  afterwards  left  Reiff,  after  having 
slipped  the  bonds  from  the  box,  and  he  did  not 
discover,  until  some  hours  later,  that  his  box 
had  been  emptied  of  its  treasure. 

How  often  has  not  the  Eye-Opener  warned 
I  Rural  readers  against  land  booms,  especially 
those  in  Florida  and  Southern  California. 

!  Many  of  the  Florida  booms  have  already  burst 
upand  those  of  Southern  California  are  col¬ 
lapsing.  This  is  the  way  a  San  Diego  news¬ 
paper,  which  aided  in  booming  its  section, 
tells  of  one  of  these  bursted  booms: — “Eight 
restaurants  closed  in  one  day,  16  clerks  dis¬ 
charged  from  one  dry -goods  store,  1,600  empty 
rooms  in  lodging-houses,  hotel  rates  reduced 
$2  per  day,  shaving  reduced  from  25  cents  to 
10,  coffee  from  10  to  five.  Real-estate  agents 
leaving  by  the  score.”  In  a  short  time  the 
“town”  will  be  as  desolate,  solitary  and  for* * * 
lorn  as  any  of  the  numerous  “boomed  cities1! 
in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions  a  score  of 
years  ago. 

A  new  form  of  an  old  swindle  is  being 
worked  on  the  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  victim  is  induced  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  or  other  on  long  time,  his  note  being  all 
the  payment  required.  But  naturally  he  ob¬ 
jects  to  give  his  note  and  have  it  at  once  dis¬ 
counted  for  cash.  “  Oh,  we’ll  keep  the  note,” 
says  the  sharper,  and  thereupon  he  writes 
across  the  face  vff  it  “  Not  transferable.”  It 
soon  turns  up,  however,  on  the  hands  of  an 
“  innocent”  party  who  insists  that  the  farmer 
must  pay  it.  An  e  added  to  “  not ”  makes  it 
“Note  transferable. ” 

The  latest  dodge  of  lightning-rod  peddlers 
in  this  section  is  this — They  call  on  some  well- 
to-do  person  that  is  very  penurious  and  ask  to 
rod  some  building  that  they  find  without  rods, 
stating  that  their  price  is  75  cents  per  foot,  but 
to  introduce  their  rods  they  will  give  75  or  200 
feet  as]the  case  may  be, or  nearly  enough  to  rod 
the  building.  If  they  get  a  job  to  rod  the 
building  they  lay  aside  the  stipulated  amount, 
then  proceed  to  put  on  their  own  rods  on  the 
building  at  75  cents,  when  the  rod  is  not  worth 
over  15  to  20  cents,  put  up. 

The  parties  expected  to  have  the  amount 
given  them  put  on  their  building  and  enough 
of  the  peddlers’  beside  to  finish  the  job,  which 
would  be  cheap  if  such  were  to  be  the  case. 
The  hope  of  getting  something  for  nothing  in¬ 
duces  them  to  bite.  An  acquaintance  of  mine 
got  caught  for  80  to  90  dollars  recently  as 
above  stated.  a.  k.  smith. 

Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio. 

To  Several  Inquirers.— The  New  York 
Standard  Pant  Company  is  an  arrant  fraud. 

. There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 

character  of  Avon  Park,  Florida;  but  as  long 
as  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  we  would 
strongly  advise  that  nobody  should  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it  except  after  personal  ex¬ 
amination  on  the  spot,  or  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  person  who  has 

investigated  the  matter . . So  far  as 

we  can  learn  from  personal  inquiries  and  from 
what  has  been  said  in  several  Chicago  papers, 
the  HomeXibrary  of  the  Windy  City  really  of¬ 
fers  no  special  advantages  to  members,  and  is 
to  that  extent  unreliable.  Under  the  guise  of 
a  philanthropic  concern,  it  seeks  business  for 
purely  business  ends. 

Concerns  Censured- — Under  this  head  the 
Eye-Opener  will,  from  time  to  time,  give  the 
names  of  concerns  which  he  has  seen  de¬ 
nounced  in  other  papers,  but  which  have  not 
been  investigated  from  the  Rural  Office: — 
The  firm  of  Malena  Co.,  Warrior’s  Mark,  Pa., 
which  offers  to  pay  $8  per  1,000  for  distribut¬ 
ing  circulars,  is  styled  a  humbug . 

Prof.  F.  C.  Fowler,  of  Connecticut,  is  de- 
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nounced  as  a  quack . Neither  the  U. 

S.  Medicinal  Co.,  of  this  city,  nor  the  Union 
Supply  Company  of  Chicago,  is  considered 

reliable  by  several  newspapers  . 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Van  Graef  Med¬ 
ical  Company,  of  this  city . 

The  “Mutual  Helper”  a  catch- penny  paper 
published  at  Zainsville,  Ohio,  offers  to  give  a 
town  lot  free  to  each  “subscriber.”  This  looks 
very  much  like  the  swindles  of  Bain,  the 
“chicken  sharp,”  who  hails  from  the  same 
place.  The  London  Ribbon  Agency  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J.,  offers  cheap  ribbons  for  20 
cents.  If  you  try  the  concern  you  may  get  as 
much  ribbon  as  you  can  get  at  the  corner 
store  for  10  cents;  but  you  will  certainly  get 

no  more . The  Teachers’  Association  of 

State  Street  Chicago,  is  refused  au  indorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Western  Rural. 


I  desired  to  grow  some  seedlings  of  the 
large,  purple-flowered  raspberry  commonlv 
known  in  this  section  as  the  “Thimbleberry,” 
—the  Rubus  odoratus  of  botanists— for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
under  cultivation.  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  plant  as  it  grows  wild  on  rockv  bill- 
sides,  where  it  forms  but  one  or  two  slender 
canes  that  bear  few  leaves  and  fewer  flowers. 
It  has  been  an  agreeable  surprise  to  find  that 
under  culture  the  plant  makes  a  very  robust 
growth,  producing  many  canes  which  are 
densely  covered  with  large,  deep  green  leaves. 
Some  of  the*  plants  bloom  abundantly  and 
with  their  showy  pale-purple  flowers  form  a 
shrub  of  which  no  lawn  need  be  ashamed.  I 
am  surprised  that  this  plant  has  not  received 
m  ore  attention. 

Some  of  the  canes  are  setting  numerous 
fruits,  but  as  they  have  not  before  borne,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  quality  will  be. 
[An  objection  to  this  plant  is  that  it  suckers 
too  freely.  The  berries  are  usually  more  or 
less  imperfect  and  of  poor  quality.  Eds.l  Mr. 
Beckwith  has  made  several  attempts  at  hy¬ 
bridizing  this  plant  with  the  common  rasp¬ 
berry  and  blackberry,  some  of  which  are 
apparently  successful. 

*  *  * 

I  was  curious  to  test  the  so  called  Alpine 
strawberries  of  which  we  read  so  often  in  old 
horticultural  works.  For  this  purpose  seeds 
were  procured  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co., 
of  Paris, of  three  varieties  named  respectively 
the  White,  Red  and  Bush  Alpine  strawberries. 
The  plants  of  the  latter  soon  winter-killed  and 
as  they  produced  no  runners  were  lost — not, 
however,  until  they  had  borne  sufficiently  to 
show  the  quality  of  their  fruit.  None  of  the 
varieties  have  the  least  value  except  as  curiosi¬ 
ties,  the  fruit  of  all  is  so  small,  soft  and  in. 
sipid— inferior  to  that  of  many  of  the  wild 
strawberries  of  our  field. 

*  *  * 

The  “Hautbois”  strawberries,  though 
much  better  than  the  Alpines,  are  too  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  better  common  varieties  to  be 
worthy  of  cultivation.  The  plants  fruit 
abundantly  and  the  berries  are  of  a  fair  size, 
but  the  latter  are  soft  and  devoid  of  sweetness, 
while  they  have  a  peculiar  musky  flavor  that 
js  admired  by  few.  This  experience  may  per¬ 
haps  save  some  enthusiastic  amateurs  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  repeating  the  experiments. 

*  *  * 

In  a  bed  of  seedling  gooseberries,  in  which 
the  plants  are  grown  from  our  native  varieties, 
none  of  which  are  troubled  with  mildew  here, 
many  mildew  so  badly  as  to  be  worthless. 
This  clearly  shows  that  all  native  varieties  are 
not  exempt  from  the  disease.  The  law  of 
natural  selection  has  probably  spared  in  the 
wild  state  only  those  varieties  that  were  able 
to  cope  with  it. 

*  *  * 

By  the  way,  there  are  reasons  for  hoping 
that  we  have  a  remedy  for  the  gooseberry 
mildew  in  sulphide  of  potash,  sometimes  called 
“  liver  of  sulphur.”  Last  season  a  row  of  the 
Industry  gooseberry  mildewed  so  badly  that 
the  crop  was  almost  a  complete  failure.  This 
year  half  of  this  row  has  been  sprayed  with  a 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potash  at  the  rate  of 
half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  after  every  rain, 
commencing  as  soon  as  the  leaves  began  to 
form.  The  result  is  that  the  sprayed  part  of 
the  row  is  free  from  mildew  and  the  plants  are 
making  a  vigorous  growth.  On  the  other 
portion  they  are  badly  infested  and  are  much 
stunted.  Two  rows  of  the  bed  of  seedlings 
above  mentioned  were  also  sprayed  with  the 
same  solution.  These  two  rows  present  a  very 
different  appearance  from  the  others,  the 
plants  in  them  having  a  more  vigorous  ap¬ 
pearance  and  deeper  green  foliage. 

We  could  afford  to  be  at  considerable 
trouble  in  spraying,  if  by  this  means  we  can 


grow  the  finest  English  gooseberries  in  per¬ 
fection. 

*  *  * 

Three  years  ago,  at  Dr.  Sturtevant’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  a  bed  of  Sharpless  strawberries  was 
planted  out  and  heavily  mulched  with  coal 
ashes.  The  object  was  to  see  if  this  material 
would  not  act  beneficially  in  keeping  down 
weeds.  It  has  done  this  in  a  marked  degree, 
but  this  is  not  all.  The  yield  from  the  plants 
has  been  more  abundant  than  from  another 
bed  of  the  same  variety  that  has  received  ex¬ 
cellent  culture  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The 
plants  have  been  almost  entirely  free  from 
blight,  though  the  Sharpless  blights  badly 
here  when  grown  in  the  ordinary  way.  I 
should  have  stated  that  the  bed  has  received 
no  culture  since  the  mulching  except  to  re¬ 
move  the  few  weeds  that  were  strong  enough 
to  grow  through  the  three  inches  of  coal 
ashes.  e.  s.  goff. 

Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  big  yields  of  potatoes,  a  gentle¬ 
man  living  near  me  (in  King  Co.,)  raised,  two 
years  ago,  from  12  acres,  without  any  fertilizer 
(in  virgin  soil),  8,000  bushels.  Last  year  was 
poor  for  potatoes,  but  this  season  promises  the 
greatest  yield  ever  produced  on  Puget  Sound, 
Hay,  grain,  and  everything  are  looking  fine. 
My  apple  grafts  set  this  spring,  are  many  of 
them, now  20  inches  high  with  four  months  to 
grow.  j.  m.  OGLE. 

Puyallup,  Washington  Ter. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


Taking  one’s  summer  vacation  at  home  is 
an  excellent  idea  suggested  by  a  writer  in 
Daughters  of  America.  She  tells  of  an  over¬ 
tired  housewife  who,  declining  to  go  away  eD_ 
tirely,  took  a  restful  vacation  at  home.  She 
rose  early,  overlooked  her  house,  and  put 
things  in  order,  and  then  spent  the  remainder 
of  each  day  in  restful  idlenesss,  either  on  the 
shady  porch  or  in  her  ov<n  room.  She 
troubled  herself  about  nothing,  simply  taking 
the  rest  her  worn-out  nerves  required.  She 
was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  “  dressing 
up”  or  attempting  to  entertain  others,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  her  sensible  holiday  was 
much  more  beneficial  than  a  turn  out  visiting, 
where  she  would  have  been  compelled  to  exert 
herself.  The  only  objection  to  such  a  rest  is 
that  the  house  mother  is  apt  to  find  difficultv 
in  dismissing  her  cares  while  at  home.  She 
is  apt  to  feel  like  good  Mrs.  Bagnet,  in  “  Bleak 
House,”  who  was  always  made  an  honored 
guest  on  her  birthday,  while  her  young 
daughters  prepared  the  feast.  She  always 
suffered  intensely  on  such  occasions,  being 
obliged  to  sit  still  in  her  best  gown  while  the 
rest  of  the  family  performed  the  household 
duties  with  more  energy  than  skill,  and  the 
rules  of  the  day  prevented  her  from  offering 
any  assistance,  even  when  she  saw  things 
going  wrong. 

*  *  * 

That  picture  of  the  bright  side  of  farm  life 
is  what  we  believe  in ;  doubtless  there  is  a 
dark  side  to  everything,  but  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  try  brightening  it  up. 

Somehow  it  seems  as  if  farmers’  families 
receive  many  false  ideas  about  their  work. 
But  the  very  same  ideas  of  false  gentility 
prevail  in  towns.  Wo  see  this  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  seeking  clerical  work 
rather  than  trades.  Why  a  clerk  with  a 
salary  of  $10  a  week  should  be  looked 
upon  with  more  consideration  than  a 
good  carpenter  with  $8.50  a  day— both  being 
equal  in  character— is  a  difficult  problem  to 
solve.  But  the  girl  who,  on  a  farm,  would 
contemptuously  declare  she  would  never  mar* 
ry  a  farmer  would,  if  transplanted  to  the  town 
show  an  equal  contempt  for  the  mechanic. 

It  is  a  species  of  snobbery,  which  ought  not 
to  find  a  place  in  the  United  States,  where,  as 
Mr.  Howells  happily  puts  it,  every  ordinary 
American  has  at  least  the  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  an  extraordinary  American. 

*  *  * 

Talking  of  these  false  ideas  of  refinement 
reminds  us  of  another  mistake,  and  that  is  the 
general  respect  paid  to  fine  clothes.  If  some 
of  the  girls  would  take  courage  to  wade 
through  the  profundity  of  Carlyle’s  “Sartor 
Resartus,”  they  would  learn  a  good  deal  about 
the  philosophy  of  clothes  from  Herr  Teufels- 
droch.  But  though  only  the  unthinking  are 
impressed  strongly  by  fine  clothes,  we  all 
have  a  prepossession  in  favor  of  an  agreeable 
exterior,  and  we  think  every  woman  ought  to 
consult  the  becoming,  if  it  only  takes  the  form 
of  a  ten-cent  calico.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  a 
cheap  gown  make  a  more  expensive  one  look 
dowdy  by  contrast,  merely  because  it  was 
tasteful  and  becoming,  while  the  other  was 
not.  W e  women  ought  all  to  be  just  as  pretty 
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Holstein-Friesian  Cattle, 

An  authoritative  article  by  Mr.  S.  Hoxie, 
the  specialist  in  this  field,  with  illus¬ 
trations,  is  published  in  Harpers  Maga¬ 
zine  for  August.  This  number  contains 

Conclusion  of  H.  Rider  Haggard’*  Story  — 
Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  Studies  oi  the 
(ircat  w  est.-  Serial  Novels  by  William 
Dean  Howells  and  William  Dlack. -Mid¬ 
summer  Trip  to  the  West  Indies.  By  Lal- 
cadio  Hearn  —  Botticelli.  By  Theodore 
Child. -The  Montagnai*.  By  C.  II.  Farn- 
ham.— A.  Chiswick  Ramble.— Short  Story.— 
Poems.— Editor’s  Departments,  Etc. 

AND 

ABOUT  «0  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

By  E.  A.  Abbey,  T.  de  TliuNtrup.  A.  B. 
Frost,  Alfred  Parsons,  Harry  Fenn,  George 
du  Maurier,  Charles  Graham,  and  others. 
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Postage  Free  to  all  Subscribers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY . 4  00 

HARPER’S  BAZAR .  4  CO 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE . 2  00 


Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-office  Money 
Order  or  Praft,  to  avoid  chance  of  loss. 

When  no  time  is  specified,  subscriptions  will  being 
with  the  current  number. 

HARPER’S  CATALOGUE,  comprising  the  titles 
of  nearly  four  thousand  volumes,  will  be  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents  for  pcstage. 
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1  iic  ociuner  oc  i  ayior 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COMPANY, 
Box  75  CHICOPEE  PJEES,  Mass. 

Hay  Tedders,  manufacturers  of 

Horse  Rakes, 

Feed  Cutters. 

,»  ...  D  ..  Vegetable  Cutters, 

Reversible  Sulky  Plows, 
u  Right  11 11,1,1  and  Side  Hill  Plows, 

H^rr?.yvs’c.To,b„acco  K idgers  «fc  Cultivators, 

Etc.,  Etc.  Send  for  Circulars,  Price  List  and  Terms. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

AND 

FE  NCING. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

BROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

28  VESEY  ST.,  NEW  VORK  CITY. 


at  wholesale  20,000  superior  Apple  Trees  of 

choice  kinds. 

F.  I).  CURTIS,  K.irby  Homestead, 

Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Evaporating  fruit. 

Full  treatise  on  Improved  methods,  yields, 
jK!'?.1 * * * * *,8 * *.  and  prices  FREE.  Lock  Box  18. 
AMERICAN  M’F’G  CO..  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

6,000  Pears:  1,000  Peaches,  just  coming  iu  bearing; 
25  miles  from  Washingtou,  D.  C. ;  IS*  mile  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station;  230  acres  in  farm  For  terms,  etc.,  ad - 
dress  J.  D.  SPRING,  Herndon  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 


ill  ■  ■  m  u  1  1  U  v>  *»  i”11  v*  w*  uvi  )Cumi  i  yJCLl  tjr, 

|  Nickel  Plated,  Sc-ll-Inking  Pen  and  Pencil  Stump. 


.  Your  name  on  in  Rubber,  only  20Ct*.  silver. 
t'S^'Clubof  6  different  name3  for  #1.  bill. 
Closes  to  carry  in  Pockrt.  Strongest  made. 

RUBBER  STAMP  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SEED  WHEAT. 

18  8  8. 

We  offer  Five  of  the  hardiest,  best,  and  most  pro' 
ductive  varieties  now  grown  in  the  United  states- 
DEITZ’S  LONGBERRY,  KELIABLE,  RED  RUSSIAN: 
HYBRID  MEDITEKHANEAN,  and  TUSCAN  ISLAND- 
Samples  of  each,  with  price,  history,  and  description, 
will  be  sent  for  10  cents  in  postage  stamps,  including 
sample  MAMMOTH  WHITE  RYE. 

Address  SAMUEL  WILSON, 

Mechauicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  l*a. 


as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  good  taste 
with  good  temper  will  make  a  very  good  be¬ 
ginning  for  an  attractive  whole. 


“A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WOMEN.” 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Shirley  Dare, 

through  one  ot  her  bright  syndicate  letters,  is 

responsible  for  having  caused  a  flood  of  news¬ 

paper  advice  and  literature  on  the  subject  of 

“how  to  become  beautiful.”  The  Cleveland 

Leader  asserts  that,  by  beginning  early 

enough,  any  child  can  be  made  beautiful  by 

the  time  it  reaches  the  age  of-  17.  If  this  re¬ 

fers  to  beauty  of  form  and  feature,  I  fear 

that  this  usually  well-balanced  organ  has 

been  betrayed  into  making  a  rash  statement. 
Even  in  the  case  of  a  squint,  or  a  tendency 
to  crooked  limbs,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
art  and  science  can  do  much  if  applied  in 
time,  but  you  can’t  transform  a  child  with 
small  eyes,  set  close  together,  an  undeniable 
pug  nose,  and  a  retreating  chin,  into  a  gazelle' 
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eyed  beauty  with  a  classical  nose,  and  the 
strong  and  firmly  molded  chin  of  an  Anti- 
nous. 

Disregarding  the  beauty  that  is  only  skin 
deep,  however,  you  may,  by  beginning  in 
time,  and  pursuing  the  right  course,  make  a 
perfectly  beautiful  soul,  which  shall  so  illu¬ 
mine  and  transfigure  the  plainest  face  as  to 
render  it  perfectly  beautiful  also.  We  forget 
to  note  the  size  and  color  of  eyes  that  always 
beam  with  love  for  us,  or  to  remark  the  lack 
of  symmetry  of  the  hands  which  are  always 
doing  kindly  deeds. 

As  for  beauty  of  complexion  and  brightness 
of  eyes,  the  secret  of  these,  in  spite  of  the  col¬ 
umns  that  have  been  written  on  the  subject, 
lies  in  the  single  word  “health.”  If  you  are 
out  of  tone,  you  cannot  expect  rosy  cheeks, 
though  you  should  use  all  the  cosmetics  and 
lotions,  and  washes,  known  to  Cleopatra, 
which  modern  research  puts  at  400.  Never 
mind  the  almond  pastes,  and  oatmeal  washes, 
and  bran  bags:  at  least  don’t  mind  them  un¬ 
til  by  plenty  of  air,  exercise  and  sleep,  you 
have  got  your  system  in  good  shape.  If  you 
drink  two  or  three  glasses  of  beer  a  day, as  so 
many  society  women  do,  you  must  not  com¬ 
plain  if  the  results  are  obesity  and  a  coarse 
skin.  A  noted  society  doctor  is  winning  fav¬ 
or  among  the  ladies  by  prescribing  horse-back 
exercise.  This,  inasmuch  at  it  promotes  cir¬ 
culation  and  assists  digestion,  is  a  great  beau- 
tifier,  so  ride  horse-back  by  all  means  if  you 
can;  anil  if  you  can’t, try  an  hour’s  calisthenics 
with  a  broom  in  the  early  morning,  or  make 
the  beds  with  the  windows  open,  even  if  the 
air  is  frosty.  With  the  desuetude  of  feather 
beds  and  the  necessary  beatings  and  thump¬ 
ings,  which  these  adjuncts  to  ease  required, 
may  come  a  palid, narrow-chested  race  of  wom¬ 
en,  if  some  other  form  of  exercise  is  notin- 
vented.  I  see  the  busy  readers  of  the  Rural 
smile  at  the  necessity  of  inventing  any  form 
of  exercise  for  their  already  over-strained 
and  over-tired  muscles.  To  such  I  would  pre¬ 
scribe  rest — not  exercise. 

“  Just  like  a  woman  who  writes,”  says  some 
poor  tired  housewife  whose  immaculate  floors 
and  windows  testify  to  her  neatness.  Rut  have 
you  quite  settled  it  fo>*  yourself  that  your  win¬ 
dows  must  shine,  though  your  back  ache  never 
so  badly  ?  Well,  I  have  decided  that  I  will 
wash  windows  only  when  my  strength  will 
permit,  and  at  the  present  moment  I  am  simply 
shutting  my  eyes  to  three  very  dirty  ones  that 
the  rain  is  trying  in  vain  to  cleanse.  I  console 
myself  by  thinking  that  my  face  will  be  bright 
to-night  when  my  husband  returns,  if  my  win¬ 
dows  are  not,  and  I  know  that  plain  as  it  is, 
he  is  absolutely  incapable  of  seeing  whether  a 
window  be  cl<iau  or  dirty  when  1  am  around. 
It  has  been  iny  experience  that  the  machine 
woman  who  works  from  five  in  the  morning 
until  eleven  at  night,  as  if  she  had  been  wound 
up,  is  never  half  as  much  appreciated  as  the 
one  who  meets  her  Jack  with  bright  eyes  and 
a  fresh  ribbon,  even  though  you  may  be  able 
to  write  your  name  in  dust  on  her  parlor  table. 

So,  kind  reader,  if  you  will  cultivate  a  lov¬ 
ing,  kindly  spirit,  sleep  nine  hours,  take  as 
much  exercise  as  is  good  for  you  and  as  much 
air  as  you  can  get,  and  bathe  often  enough  for 
perfect  cleanliness,  you  will  have  as  much 
beauty  as  God  meant  you  to  have. 

ALICE  CHITTENDEN. 


1  Apollo  was  some  heathen  god  or  other.” 
We  cannot  tnter  an  art  gallery  without  see¬ 
ing  a  Venus,  a  Diana,  a  Jupiter.  We  cannot 
pick  up  a  magazine  without  coming  across  the 
name  of  some  god  or  goddess,  yet  I  am  amazed 
to  find  how  little  is  really  known  about  them, 
even  by  some  very  intelligent  people.  They 
know,  as  the  boys  did,  that  they  are  “some 
heathen  gods  or  other.” 

But  to  come  back’ to  my  story.  They  all 
wanted  me  to  tell  them  what  I  knew  about 
Apollo.  There  is  so  much  said  and  written  of 
him  that  I  could  not  begin  to  tell  all. so  1  simply 
gave  them  a  mere  oui  line  telling  the  principal 
things  known  of  him.  I  said  that  he  was  one 
of  the  best  known  gods  of  Grecian  Mythology  < 
He  was  the  s'on  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and 
twin  brother  of  Diana.  The  island  of  Delos  is 
generally  given  as  their  birth-place.  He  is 
also  called  Phoebus  and  sometimes  Phoebus 
Apollo.  He  is  the  god  of  music,  poetry, 
prophecy  and  archery.  He  was  the  president 
and  protector  of  the  muses.  He  was  also 
called  the  god  of  beauty,  and  the  sun  god. 
He  is  generally  represented  with  a  bow,  or  a 
lyre.  Diana,  his  twin  sister,  is  the  goddess  of 
virtue.  She  was  a  huntress,  and  presided 
over  the  chase.  She  is  genei  ally  represented 
with  a  bow.  arrow  and  quiver.  She  was  also 
called  the  moon-goddess  and  as  such  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  wearing  a  flowing  robe  with  a 
crescent  above  her  brow. 

When  I  had  finished,  the  boys,  who  had 
been  intensely  interested,  insisted  on  my  tell¬ 
ing  them  about  some  of  the  other  gods  and 
goddesses.  Sol  picked  out  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  and  gave  them  a  brief  sketch  of 
each. 

They  had  a  “bunk”  fitted  up  in  the  carriage 
house  where  they  congregated  in  the  long 
winter  evenings  to  read,  play  games  or  tell 
stories.  We  decided  to  devote  one  evening  a 
week  to  spend  with  the  gods.  I  would  give 
out  each  evening  the  name  of  the  deity  to  be 
discussed  on  our  next  meeting  night.  I  would 
first  tell  the  story  of  said  deity  as  best  I  could, 
then  the  boys  would  tell  anything  they  had 
been  able  to  learn  about  him  or  her  in  the  in¬ 
terval. 

Thus  we  passed  many  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  evenings,  and,  as  some  one  generally 
found  some  pretty  little  story  to  tell  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  deity  under  discussion,  it 
was  bed-time  long  before  we  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing.  Now,  if  the  Rural  can  spare  me  a 
little  space  each  week,  I’ll  tell  the  boys  and 
girls  who  may  not  have  any  Mythology  to 
study,  just  what  1  used  to  tell  our  boys  in  the 
winter  evenings  at  home. 

DORA  HARVEY  VROOMAN. 


THE  BOY’S  MYTHOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

“  I  say,  Dol,  we’ve  named  our  club  the 
‘  Apollo,"'  cried  Walter,  one  evening,  as  ho 
danced  into  the  dining  room  where  1  was  bus¬ 
ily  engaged  in  clearing  away  the  debris  after 
tea. 

“That’s  a  good  name,”  said  I,  “but  why 
did  you  call  it  so  ?” 

“  Oh  !  Because - ”he  responded. 

“Because  wliat?”  asked  I.  “According  to 
some  folks  that  is  a  woman’s  reason.” 

“Well,  then,  because  we  thought  it  would 
sound  nice,”  said  he,  “  and,  besides,  that’s  the 
name  of  the  swellest  club  in  the  city.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say,”  asked  I,  in  surprise, 
“  that  that  was  your  reason  ?” 

“I  guess  so — maybe  some  of  the  other  fel¬ 
lows  had  a  reason,  but  if  they  had,  I  don’t 
know  it,”  said  he,  pettishly.  “You  always 
ask  a  fellow  why  he  does  everything  !” 

“Who  was  Apollo,  do  you  know  ?”  queried 

1. 

“  Yes,  that’s  his  bust  on  the  mantel,  isn’t 
it  ?”  said  Walter,  pointing  to  a  statuette. 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “  that’s  Apollo,  and  ho  has 
stood  there  ever  since  you  can  remember;  and 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  even  won¬ 
dered  who  or  what  he  was  ?” 

“  Don’t  know  as  1  did,”  said  he,  “but  you 
needn’t  put  on  such  airs  just  because  you  bail- 
pen  to  know.  I’m  not  half  as  old  as  you 
are!”  (but  he  is.)  “  I’ll  bet  none  of  the  other 
fellows  know  auy  more  than  1  do.  I’ll  call 
them  in  and  you  can  ask  them.” 

So  he  did.  They  were  all  bright  lads, 
ranging  from  10  to  1(5,  but  none  of  them 
hfjemetj  to  know  IBOIT  fb/ll)  t/)0’  fact-  that 


fife  is  too  short  to  require  such  a  terrible 
sacrifice.  Then,  how  about  educating  the 
children  for  whose  sake  this  move  was  osten¬ 
sibly  made  ?  Unless  the  wife  and  mother  is 
well  educated,  they  will  stand  a  poor  showing 
for  instruction  ;  for  the  father  will  have  no 
time  to  bestow  upon  their  culture,  even  if  he 
has  the  inclination  ;  for  the  life  of  a  pioneer  is 
a  toilsome  one  at  the  Vest.  There  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  ore  little  things  that  will  annoy  and 
worry  a  delicate  woman  and  make  her  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  of  course  unhappy  There 
are  reptiles  and  insects  to  guard  against,  as 
well  as  wild  animals  to  frighten  one  by  their 
howling  concerts.  I  promise  you,  my  dear 
friends,  that  you  will  have  real  cause  for 
nervous  affections  in  case  you  decide 
to  migrate  to  the  El  Dorado  of  your 
thoughts  and  wishes.  Home  sickness  is  not 
the  only  evil  to  be  dreaded,  a.  d  the  visions  of 
the  night  will  carry  you  back  to  the  far-off 
home  that  you  left,  and  the  morning  sun  will 
back  in  saddened  contrast,  the  stern  reality 
of  a  lonely  barren  home,  with  a  torrid  sun,  a 
fearful  blizzard  or  cyclone  hanging  over  you 
and  your  loved  ones.  Think  well,  parents,  of 
the  awful  responsibility  of  going  to  a  solitary 
home,  in  a  strange  land,  with  no  near  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  no  sympathizing  friend  to  break  the 
monotony  of  a  frontier  life,  or  cheer  you  in 
your  solitude.  Better  work  hard,  Jive  cheaply 
and  economise  closely,  and  stay  at  home  than 
to  go  where  you  will  have  to  do  all  these 
things.  GRANDMOTHER. 


John  Ruskin  in  his  “  Ethics  of  the  Dust,” 
says  that  taking  up  one’s  cross  means  simply 
that  you  are  to  go  the  road  which  you  see  to  he 
the  straight  one;  carrying  whatever  you  find 
is  given  you  to  carry  as  well  and  stoutly  aj 
you  can:  without  making  faces,  or  calling 
people  to  come  and  look  at  you.  Above  all, 
you  are  neither  to  load  nor  unload  yourself, 
nor  cut  your  cross  to  your  own  liking.  Some 
people  think  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
have  it  large  ;  and  many  that  they  could 
carry  it  much  faster  if  it  were  small ;  and  even 
those  who  like  it  largest  are  usually  very  par¬ 
ticular  about  its  being  ornamental,  and  made 
of  the  best  ebony.  But  all  that  you  have 
really  to  do  is  to  keep  your  Lack  as  straight 
as  you  can ;  and  not  to  think  about  what  is 
upon  it — above  all,  not  to  boast  of  what  is 
upon  it . 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


GOING  WEST  TO  LIVE. 

I  believe  I  promised  to  tell  some  more  about 
going  off  to  take  up  a  homestead  in  the  un¬ 
broken  regions  of  the  Far  West,  and  I  should 
have  done  so  before  this  late  date,  had  my 
health  admitted;  but  be  sure  I  was  not  pre¬ 
vented  by  somebody’s  “  Granddaughter” 
throwing  down  her  gauntlet  to  see  if  I  dared 
to  pick  it  up.  Nor  did  I  dream  of  hurting 
any  one’s  feelings  when  I  penned  that  sketch. 

I  was  only  addressing  those  people  who  were 
comfortably  located  in  nice,  convenient  homes 
in  the  East,  and  were  selling  off  their  farms 
and  furnishings  at  a  great  sacrifice,  in  order 
to  go  to  the  land  of  promise,  in  the  new  Terri¬ 
tories,  little  dreaming  of  fhe  privations  and 
discomforts  that  were  unavoidably  instore  for 
them  in  a  new  home,  far  from  kiudrid  and 
friends.  1  have  not  a  doubt  but  what  young 
ladies  do  stand  a  better  chance  to  find  hus¬ 
bands  in  the  thinly  populated  West  than  at 
home,  where  it  is  stated  there  are  seven  maid¬ 
ens  to  one  single  man,  and  if  matrimony  is  the 
sole  object  of  emigration,  I  should  say,  “Go 
West,  girls,  by  all  means;  there  are  lots  of 
bachelors  that  need  wives,  and  housekeepers, 
but  they  are  too  poor  to  go  back  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  find  them,  and  so  jump  at  every  fresh 
importation,  hoping  to  attain  a  helpmate 
without  any  extra  expense  to  themselves.  It 
is  a  fine  thing  for  them  to  have  girls  come 
handy,  and  time  will  tell  the  story  whether  it 
is  so  nice  for  the  girls;  but  one  thing  is 
very  certain — some  refined  youug  ladies 
in  this  country  have  mated  themselves  with 
men  at  whom  they  would  have  turned  up  their 
noses,  aud  whose  attention  they  would  have 
resented,  had  they  mot  them  while  “at  home.’’ 
But  if  “  matches  are  made  in  Heaven,’'  as  the 
old  saw  says,  they  get  terribly  twisted  some¬ 
times  ;  but  enough  of  this. 

I  am  thankful  that  “  Grandaugliter  ’*  is  so 
happy  in  her  new  home,  with  her  preacher 
husband  and  her  nice  house  ;  perhaps  she  had 
no  more  convenient  one  at  her  father’s  ;  if  so, 
she  could  not  understand  the  inconvenience  of 
being  cramped  for  room  and  having  to  live  in 
a  trunk  for  lack  of  closet  room.  But  I  should 
not  like  to  advise  a  friend  to  leave  a  cozy  homo 
and  all  the  comforts  appertaining  to  society 
and  civilization,  for  a  lonely  home  on  the 
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“I  have,”  says  Dr.  Guthrie,  “four  good 
reasons  for  being  an  abstainer — my  head  is 
clearer,  my  health  is  better,  my  heart  is  light¬ 
er  and  my  purse  is  heavier.” . 

Talmage  says,  there  are  passions  within 
your  soul  that  have  never  been  unchaiued. 

Look  out  if  once  they  slip  their  cables . 

Bacon  says  he  who  gives  good  advice, builds 
with  one  hand:  he  who  gives  good  council  and 
example,  builds  with  both;  but  he  who 
gives  good  admonition  and  bad  example, 
builds  with  one  hand  and  pulls  down  with  the 

other . 

The  Churchman  says  the  great,  the  supreme 
attainment  is  the  Christlike  life.  With  the 
heavenly  life,  heaven  is  an  experimental  veri¬ 
ty.  This  is  a  possession  for  the  present,  as 
well  as  for  the  future.  But  how  much  of  it 
do  we  see  illustrated  on  earth?  How  vital 
and  commanding  is  its  power  with  the  living? 
Go  where  men  deal  with  each  other,  see  them 
in  their  cares,  and  labors  and  pleasures,  and 
what  one  fails  to  find,  with  lew  exceptions, 
is  a  transparent  unworldliness,  heavenly 
mindedness,  consent  to  the  rule  of  divine  chari¬ 
ty.  We  do  not  see  professing  Christians  or¬ 
dinarily  denying  themselves  for  others,  tak¬ 
ing  crosses  for  the  weak  and  helpless,  sacrific¬ 
ing  their  pride,  and  prejudice,  and  bad  appe¬ 
tites,  in  a  great  passion  for  godliness,  holding 
their  brethren  everywhere  in  tender  and  com¬ 
passionate  sympathy,  and  dwelling  in  the  in¬ 
spirations  of  the  leadership  of  love . 

As  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  Sam  Jones 
who  said,  “if  the  hypocrites  are  in  your  way, 
it  is  becaise  they  are  ahead  of  you;  aud  if  I 
were  you,  I  would  not  confess  that  I  was  hin¬ 
dered  from  serving  God  by  a  hypocrite.  Let 
me  tell  you,  in  all  candor,  that  I  think  you 
are  lying,  when  you  talk  about  being  kept 
from  serving  God  by  us  poor  fellows  who  are 
in  the  church.” . 

It  was  Daniel  Webster  who  said  by  the 
Christian  world  throughout  its  broadest  ex¬ 
tent,  it  has  been  and  is  held  as  a  fundamental 
truth,  that  religion  is  the  only  solid  basis  of 
morals,  aud  that  moral  instruction  not  resting 
on  this  basis  is  only  building  on  sand . 

Dr.  Haypord  says  while  in  the  nature  of 
things,  all  duties  are  duties  to  God,  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  the  specific  duties  of 
life  grow  out  of  human  relations,  and  are 
what  we  owe  to  one  another.  For  the  most 
part  religion  consists  in  meeting  lovingly  and 
faithfully  the  obligations  that  grow  out  of 
every-day  human  relationships.  Some  of 
them  are  of  a  very  lowly  and  commonplace 
sort,  but,  in  a  true  sense,  it  is  this  precisely 
that  makes  them  sacred . 

The  remark  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  be¬ 
low,  deserves  to  be  written  on  the  tablet  of 
every  heart.  “I  see  in  this  world  two  heaps- 
one  of  human  happiness  and  one  of  misery  ; 
now,  if  I  can  take  but  the  smallest  bit  from 
the  second  heap  and  add  it  to  the  first,  I  carry 
a  point.  If,  as  I  go  home,  a  child  has  dropped 
a  half-penny,  and  if,  by  giving  another,  I  can 
wipe  away  its  tears,  I  feel  that  I  have  done 
something.  I  should  be  glad,  indeed,  to  do 
great  things,  but  I  will  not  neglect  such  little 
ones  as  this.  These  little  things  are  what  we 
all  can  do,  and  we  should  encourage  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that 

"  The  drying  up  a  single  tear  hath  more 
Of  honest  fswo  than  shedding  seas  of  gore,” 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 

No  half-way  doin’s,  hredren!  It’ll  neber  do,  I  say, 

Go  at  your  task  an’  finish  It,  an’  den’s  de  time  to  play; 
For  eben  if  de  crap  is  good,  de  rain’ll  spile  de  bolls, 
Unless  you  keeps  a  pickin’  In  de  garden  of  your  souls. 
Keep  a  plowin’  an  a  hoein’,  an’  a  scrapin’  Ob  de  rows, 
An’ when  de  gln’nins  ober  you  can  pay  up  what  you 
owes. 

But  If  you  quits  a  workln’  cbery  time  de  sun  Is  hot, 
De  sheriff’s  gwine  to  lebby  on  ebbery  ting  yon's  got, 
for 

Whateber  ’tls  you’s  drlbln  at,  be  sure  an’  dribe  it  troo. 
An’  don’t  let  nullin’  stop  you  but  do  what  you’s  gwine 
to  do. 

Russell. 

SUMMER  DISHES. 


I  have  a  Norwegian  girl  who  makes  a 
very  excellent  Norwegian  bread,  especially' 
recommended  for  dyspeptics.  Sift  one  pint 
of  barley  meal,  with  one  and  a  half  pint  of 
Graham  flour,  and  half  a  pint  of  whiat  flour, 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two  of  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Mix  to  a  batter  with  one  pint  of  milk. 
The  batter  should  be  rather  firm;  pour  into  a 
greased  baking  pan,  and  bake  forty  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

A  very  delicate  omelet  is  made  by  beating 
the  yelks  of  six  eggs  and  the  whites  of  four; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Meantime  fry 
small  dice  of  bread  in  butter,  and  throw  into 
boiling  milk,  gravy,  or  sauce  of  any  kind; 
take  out,  mix  with  the  beateu  egg,  an.l  fry 
like  an  ordinary  omelet. 

A  plain  omelet  with  small  dice  of  fried 
bacon,  is  an  excellent  relish.  A  baked  omelet 
is  rather  an  economical  dish.  Beat  four  eggs, 
whites  and  yelks  separately,  add  a  cup  of 
milk,  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  as  much  butter, 
and  a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper.  Bake  in  a 
buttered  dish  in  a  quick  oven. 

A  boiled  ham  is  a  good  summer  stand-by. 
It  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  should  unexpect¬ 
ed  company  arrive,  backed  by  a  cold  ham, 
you  need  never  be  afraid  to  extend  your  hos¬ 
pitality  to  them.  You  have  of  course  your 
kitchen  garden.  Suppose  you  arrange  a  dish 
something  as  follows:  Rut  a  few  slices  of  pale- 
pink  ham,  cut  artistically  thin,  in  the  center 
of  a  large,  flat  dish.  Around  these  put  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  tender  green  leaves  of  lettuce;  sur¬ 
round  this  with  the  crimson  glow  of  small 
French  breakfast  radishes.  Lot  the  outer 
row  be  slices  of  ham  alternated  with  dark, 
curled  parsley,  and  slices  of  hard-boiled  egg. 
What  could  be  prettier  or  taste  better?  A 
Sally  Lunn  is  an  excellent  accompaniment. 
Sift  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  and  add  two 
ounces  of  butter  heated  in  a  pint  of  new  milk, 
a  little  salt  and  three  eggs  well  beaten.  If 
you  can  set  this  over-night,  with  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  good  yeast,  well  and  good,  but  if 
not,  use  two  tablespoon  fills  of  baking  powder 
with  the  flour. 

Coffee  jelly  served  with  whipped  cream  is  a 
nice  dessert  for  a  hot  day.  But  one  ounce  of 
gelatine  in  a  saucepan  with  half  a  pint  of 
strong,  clear  coffee,  and  three  half  pints  of 
boiling  water;  sweeten  to  the  taste,  and  when 
just  at  the  boiling  point  remove  from  the  fire, 
and  strain  into  a  buttered  mold,  palmetto. 


MOTHERS,  SPARE  YOURSELVES. 


There  was  a  lovely  and  beloved  woman,  the 
mother  of  two  little  boys,  who  was  all  in  all 
to  them,  and  who  made  them  a  comfortable 


When  Bauy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  sue  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  castoria 
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and  pleasant  home,  in  spite  of  the  carelessness 
and  neglect  of  the  husband  and  father,  who 
was  idle  and  dissolute  in  his  habits  and  seem¬ 
ingly  indifferent  to  their  claims  upon  him. 
She  was  one  of  those  rare  women  who  possess 
both  tact  and  talent  with  a  large  amount  of 
ambition  thrown  in.  She  had  the  soul  of  an 
artist  and  the  mind  of  a  philosopher;  she  could 
paint  a  picture,  write  an  essay,  recite  a  poem, 
do  the  family  sewing,  washing  and  ironing, 
put  her  house  in  order  and  cook  a  dinner  and 
do  it  all  well  and  equally  well;  but  through 
overwork  and  “  enduring  all  things,”  she  had 
become  physically  diseased  and  weakened. 
This  spring  her  house  needed  renewing  from 
garret  to  cellar  and  the  grounds  around  it 
needed  clearing  off,  replanning  and  rearrang¬ 
ing.  With  her  own  frail  body  and  small 
hands  she  scrubbed  and  cleaned,  painted  and 
papered  and  whitewashed,  took  up,  cleansed 
and  tacked  down  carpets,  tore  out  and  nailed 
up  shelves,  and  made  a  closet  in  her  sleeping 
room,  cleared  off  and  arranged  plots  and 
flower  beds  in  the  door  yard,  while  he  who 
should  have  been  her  helper  and  protector, 
who  should  have  kept  and  guarded  her  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  went  hunting  and  fishing,  or 
loafed  about  and  let  her  do  it. 

When  all  the  rooms  in  her  house 
(and  there  were  a  good  many),  and 
the  grounds  around  it  were  made  clean 
and  sweet,  she  said,  “  I  am  so  glad 
and  thankful  that  it  is  all  done,  but  I 
feel  so  tired  and  there  is  such  a  pain  in  my 
side.” 

One  quiet  evening  in  June  she  kissed  her 
little  boys  good-night,  as  usual,  and,  iu  the 
morning  her  beautiful  face  and  form  were 
white  and  still  and  she  was  at  rest.  But,  oh, 
the  boys!  the  poor,  dear  little  boys!  who  never 
more  could  have  the  mother’s  love  and  care 
which  was  so  much  to  them  ! 

And  the  little  world  in  which  she  had  lived 
and  moved,  that  must  go  on  iu  sorrow  and 
loneliness  without  her  !  For  she  was  a  leader 
in  each  and  every  good  work  iu  the  church 
aud  community  ;  the  promoter  of  that  which 
was  elevating  and  ennobling.  Oh,  mothers, 
dear  precious  mothers  !  if  no  one  else  knows 
the  sacredness  and  responsibilities  of  mother¬ 
hood,  you  know  them  !  Aud  if  you  have  care¬ 
less,  unheeding,  unloving  husbands  and  no  one 
else  will  spare  you,  I  beseech  you,  spare  your- 
SOlVGS  !  GERALDINE  G. 

- -  »  - 

MEDICINAL  VALUE  OF  BUTTERMILK. 

A  sensible  writer  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  extols  the  virtues  of  buttermilk.  It 
was  given  hot  to  a  young  lady  suffering  from 
a  severe  consumptive  cough,  and  gave  an  un¬ 
varying  relief  to  all  previous  distressing 
symptoms,  as  well  as  perfect  freedom  from 
the  cough  for  several  hours  after  each  draught. 

Another  person  was  cured  of  indigestion  by 
its  use.  I  am  such  a  firm  advocate  of  it  my¬ 
self  that  I  am  apt  to  forget  that  “  what  is  one 
man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison.”  To  me 
it  is  food  anil  drink.  Last  spring  1  gained 
ten  pounds  in  le»s  than  as  many  weeks,  aud 
attributed  the  gain  to  my  daily  quart  of  but¬ 
termilk.  *  * 


PULLED  BREAD. 


Thebe  is  no  nicer  cles-.ert  than  a  piece  of 
pulled  bread,  a  bit  of  cheese  and  a  cup  of 
coffee ;  besides,  it  is  "so  English  you  know.” 
To  make  pulled  bread  take  a  loaf  of  freshly 
baked  bread,  while  it  is  still  warm  and  rather 
underdone,  and  pull  the  inside  out  of  it  in 
pieces  the  size  of  an  egg.  Put  these  in  the 
oven  aud  bake  a  delicate  brown.  They  are 
crisp,  and  full  of  flavor  and  make  a  delight¬ 
ful  combination  with  cheese,  and  tender 
stalks  of  celery  or  leaves  of  lettuce. 

MBS.  If.  c. 


MOTHS. 


“  What  do  I  do  for  moths  ?  ”  said  methodi¬ 
cal  Mrs.  Murray,  “Why,  I  never  have  to  do 
anything  for  them.  I  am  never  troubled  with 
them.” 

“  Oh,”  said  her  friend,  “  I  suppose  you  have 
cedar  closets,  aud  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“  No,  indeed,  I  haven’t  anything  of  the  sort; 
but  i  do  have  a  large  trunk  lined  with  tar 
paper.  In  this,  as  soon  as  the  family  are  done 
with  winter  flannels,  coats,  and  clothing  of 
various  kinds,  1  pack  my  faith  aud  winter 
clothes  in  camphor.  1  prefer  it  to  snuff,  to¬ 
bacco,  or  red  pepper.  There  is  nothing  dis¬ 
agreeable  about  camphor  to  the  human  ol. 
factories,  and  moths  do  not  seek  it  any  more 
eagerly  than  they  do  the  other  preventives. 
A  fur  cloak,  or  other  especially  valuable  gar¬ 
ment,  I  put  in  a  linen  pillow-case,  after  put¬ 
ting  camphor  among  the  folds.  This  1  tie, and 
shut,  wrap  in  largo  newspapers,  and  then 
inclose  the  whole  in  a  tight  pasteboard  box 
or  in  a  drawer  that  nee^  not  be  molested  dur * 
g  the  summer. 


“  If  the  edges  and  corners  of  carpets  are 
swept  thoroughly,  moths  will  not  lodge  there. 
Besides,  1  don’t  use  carpets.  I  haven’t  one  in 
the  house.  I  use  rugs  which  can  be  taken  up 
and  shaken  every  two  or  three  wepks.  If  your 
rooms  are  carpeted,  and  you  have  to  shut 
them  up  for  any  length  of  time,  sweep  and 
dust  aud  sprinkle  camphor,  pepper  or  snuff 
over  the  floor.  Take  down  the  portiferes  and 
woolen  curtains,  shake  well,  aud  pack  away 
in  camphor.  The  Persian  insect  powder  will 
kill  anything  that  hasn’t  lungs,  but  is  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  to  the  human  species.  When 
you  use  it  with  intent  to  kill,  the  room  must 
be  shut,  so  as  to  exclude  the  outer  air  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours. 

“A  good  deal  of  trouble,  do  you  say  ?  Yes, 
so  it  is,  but  the  ounce  of  prevention  is  always 
less  troublesome  and  expensive  than  the 
pound  of  cure.”  Housekeeper. 


RENOVATING  A  BLACK  CASHMERE. 

I  have  just  made  over  a  faded  aud  soiled 
black  cashmere  with  what  my  slangy  college 
lad  calls  a  “  howling  success.”  I  don’t  know 
if  the  readers  of  the  Rubal  approve  of  such 
slang.  I  don’t,  but  “boys  will  be  boys,”  aud 
this  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  is  the  only  one  that  I 
can  lay  to  the  charge  of  my  brave,  cheery 
Dick. 

Not  to  digress  :  wash  the  cashmere  in  suds 
made  of  soap  bark,  rinse  in  clear  water,  then 
in  a  second  water,  to  which  blueing  has  been 
added.  If  the  goods  are  much  faded,  add  a 
good  deal  of  blueiDg,  aud  let  the  cashmere  lie 
in  this  over-night.  Pick  it  up  by  the  edges, 
and  hang  in  a  shady  place  to  dry,  without 
wringing,  and  press  while  still  damp.  A  plain 
skirt  need  not  be  ripped. 

1  turned  mine  into  quite  an  elaborate  after¬ 
noon  dress,  by  inserting  a  panel  of  white 
Danish  cloth,  at  eight  cents  a  yard,  which  I 
braided  with  gold  braid,  adding  a  collar,  cuffs 
aud  vest  front  of  the  same  material.  I  can 
wear  it  a  whole  season,  aud  then  afford  to  re¬ 
make  it. 


FANCY  BAG. 

A  very  pretty  bag  to  carry  work  for  after¬ 
noon  visiting  is  made  from  blue  and  white 
ticking  of  the  old  fashioned,  narrow  striped 
variety.  Take  a  piece  twice  the  length  of  the 
desired  bag  :  sew  flat  gold  braid  over  the  blue 
stripes,  aud  feather-stitch  the  white  stripes 
with  colored  silks.  Double  the  piece  and  put  a 
puff  of  satin  of  some  pretty,  contrasting  color 
down  the  sides.  Finish  the  top  with  a  band 
several  inches  deep  of  the  same;  gather,  and 
run  iu  a  ribbon,  leaving  a  ruffle  at  the  top. 

mother. 


SENSIBLE  WORDS. 


I  do  not  think  that  in  order  to  show  real 
love  for  our  children,  we  must  make  for  them 
costly,  much-trimmed  clothes,  or  give  them  all 
sorts  of  dainties  to  lat;  neither  is  it  necessary 
to  buy  them  every  pretty  toy,  or  let  them  have 
their  own  sweet  (?)  way  at  whatever  cost  to 
those  around  them;  nor  yet  need  wo  lepeat  in 
their  presence  all  their  own  quaint  sayings,  or 
other  people’s  praise  of  them. 

But,  rather,  let  oar  great  love  for  our  little 
ones  manifest  itself  in  that  ready  sympathy 
and  understanding  which  no  other  word  de¬ 
fines  so  well  as  “mothering.”  In  their  min¬ 
utes  of  fretfulness  and  obstinacy  aud  dullness, 
let  us  exercise  such  kind  patience  that  they 
may  see  that  while  mother  is  firm  and  strict, 
yet  she  loves  the  good  in  them,  and  that  their 
faults  cause  her  only  sorrow  and  not  anger. 

Love  springs  up  and  thrives  in  a  child’s 
heart,  when  he  looks  at  his  own  act  of  naugh¬ 
tiness,  and  remembers  that  through  all,  though 
mother  insisted  that  he  must  obey  her,  she 
showed  no  anger,  no  coldness,  no  impatience; 
but  only  a  warm,  loving,  patient  determina¬ 
tion  to  teach  him  what  is  right,  and  for  his 
best  good.  mbs.  levi  h.  niles. 


LEMON  PIES. 

One  small  teacupful  of  butter,  one  pint  of 
sugar  added  to  it,  yelks  of  five  eggs,  juice  and 
peel  of  two  lemons,  one  teacupful  of  milk 
and  the  well  beaten  whites  of  five  eggs.  This 
quantity  will  make  two  large  or  three  small 
pies.  To  be  eaten  cold. 

CHOCOLATE  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  four 
eggs,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  three  cups  and  a 
half  of  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  For  the  iciug:  one  teacupful  of 
grated  chocolate,  one  cup  of  powdered  sugar, 
three  tablespoonsful  of  sweet  milk;  heat 
slowly  until  very  smooth.  Spread  between 
layers  aud  on  top  of  cake. 

PICKLED  WALNUTS. 

Gather  walnuts  when  soft  enough  to  bo 
pierced  with  a  needle — July — prick  each  with 
a  large  needle  well  through,  holding  in  a  cloth 
to  avoid  staipluif  the  bauds;  coyer  with 


strong  salt-and-water,  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Let  stand  two  or 
three  days,  changing  the  brine  every  day, 
then  pour  over  them  a  brine  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  salt  in  boiling  wafer  (let  it  get  cold 
before  using)  and  let  s’and  .three  days.  Re¬ 
new  the  brine  and  let  stand  three  days  more. 
Now  drain  and  expose  to  the  sun  for  two  or 
three  days  until  they  become  black  (or  put 
in  cold  water  for  half  a  day).  Pack  in  jars 
not  quite  full— -the  proportions  are  a  hundred 
walnuts  to  each  gallon  of  vinegar.  Boil  the  vin¬ 
egar  eight  minutes  with  a  teacupful  of  sugar, 
three  dozen  each  whole  clove  and  allspice,  a 
dozen  and  a  half  of  peppers  and  a  dozen  blades 
of  mace.  Pour  the  vinegar  over  the  walnuts 
scalding  hot.  In  three  days  draw  off  the 
vinegar, boil  aud  pour  back  again  while  hot.  At 
the  end  of  three  days  repeat  the  process.  They 
will  be  good  to  eat  in  a  month  and  will  keep 
for  years.  It  looks  like  considerable  trouble 
but  they  are  worth  it. 

COCOANUT  DROPS. 

Half  a  pint  of  grated  cocoanut,  one-half  pint 
of  sugar,  two  eggs  and  a  little  flour.  Bake  on 
buttered  paper. 

1  learned  something  this  spring  that  others 
may  be  equally  as  ignorant  of  as  I  was  and 
that  isto^ieef  asparagus  from  the  head  down. 
It  is  not  much  i  rouble  and  is  much  better,  and 
you  can  eat  the  entire  stalk  then. 

GINGER- BREAD  WITHOUT  EGGS. 

One  pint  of  molasses,  one  glass  of  sour  milk 
or  cream,  one  tablespoonful  of  soda,  one-half 
pint  of  melted  lard.  Put  the  soda  into  milk 
and  molasses  and  beat  to  a  foam  ;  add  half 
a  tablespoon  t'ul  of  ginger  and  make  the  dough 
very  soft. 

I  don’t  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
rural  readers.  I  think  Mrs.  Fisher  drew  the 
Dark  Side  of  Farming  too  mild. 

MRS.  R.  W.  WILLIAMS. 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  games  that 
my  children  amuse  themselves  and  little  friend 
with: 

SHADOW  BUFF. 

This  is  gentler  and  safer  than  the  ordinary 
blind-man's  buff,  and  is  a  favorite  evening 
game.  A  white  wall  and  a  bright  light  are 
the  only  things  necessary.  If  the  wall  is  want¬ 
ing,  hang  up  a  white  sheet  or  table  cloth. 
Some  one  called  Buff  sits  opposite  this  screen. 
The  light  is  back  of  him.  The  players  then 
pass  behind  him  in  procession,  each  distorting 
himself  as  he  passes  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  aud  the  game  consists  in  Buff’s  trying 
to  identify  them  by  the  shadow  on  the  screen. 
Whoever  is  caught  takes  Buff’s  place. 

THE  GNOME. 

Let  a  person  with  a  smooth,  white  hand 
close  the  fist  so  that  the  end  of  the  thumb  ap¬ 
pears  between  the  middle  and  third  fingers. 
The  first  finger  is  thus  the  forehead,  the  sec¬ 
ond  the  nose,  the  thumb  the  moving  tongue, 
the  third  finger  the  chin  of  the  gnome.  Put  a 
black  shoe-button  on  each  side  of  the  knuckle 
between  the  first  and  second  fingers.  Drape 
this  face  in  a  kerchief  and  the  effect  will  be 
startling. 

THE  MAGIC  EGG. 

Put  pin-holes  in  the  ends  of  an  egg  and  blow 
out  the  contents.  Wager  that  you  can  float 
an  egg  in  a  bowl  of  clear  water.  Get  your 
empty  shell  and  it  will  float  safe  enough. 

TO  EAT  A  CANDLE. 

Cut  an  apple,  so,  that  it  will  look  like  a  part 
of  a  tallow  candle.  Crowd  a  bit  of  clean  wick 
in  the  bottom  end  and  stick  a  piece  of  peeled 
almond  in  the  top  for  a  wick.  To  prove  that 
it  is  a  caudle,  light  your  bit  of  almond — it  will 
burn — for  a  moment,  blow  it  out  and  eat  the 
candle.  mother. 
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THE  VOICE,  when  hoarse  and  husky 
from  overstrain  or  irritation  of  the  vocal 
organs,  is  improved  and  strengthened  by  the 
Use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  Clergy¬ 
men,  Singers,  Actors,  and  Public  Speakers 
find  great  relief  in  the  use  of  this  prep¬ 
aration.  A  specific  for  throat  affections.  It 
relieves  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough,  and  is 
indispensable  in  every  household. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  T>r.  »T.  C.  Ayer  Sc  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Bold  by  all  PruggiatSf  Pricj;  $1  j  pi*  bottle#, 


Mrs.  Dart’s  Triplets. 

President  Cleveland’s  Prize  for  the  three  best 
babies  at  the  Aurora  Fair,  in  1887,  was  given 
to  these  triplets,  Mollie,  Ida.  and  Ray,  children 
of  Mrs.  A.  K.  Dart,  Hamburgh,  N.  Y.  She  writes  : 
“  I  consider  It  very  largely  due  to  Lactated  Food 
that  they  are  now  so  well.” 

Cabinet  photo,  of  these  triplets  sent  free  to  the  mother 
of  any  baby  bom  this  year. 


Lactated  Food 

Is  the  best  Food  for  bottle-fed  babies.  It  keeps 
them  well,  and  is  better  than  medicine 
when  they  are  sick. 

At  Druggists,  25c.,  50c.,  $1.00. 
The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Food. 

150  Meals  for  an  Infant  for  $1.00. 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  i  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


nn  nn  A  Month  can  be  made 

3>/3.UU  IO  working  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  whocan  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
emploved  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  100'.!  Main  St.,  Richmond.  Va. 


Ilf  HI  It  8  Fa  rilling  with  Green  Manures. 

IHHFIliji  The  Fourth  Edition  now  ready.  Price, 
bound  in  paper,  05  cts;  in  cloth,  Sjtl  .  Will  be  sent, 
for  cash,  free  of  postage.  Address 

I)K.  HARLAN.  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


CAMPAIGN  BIOGRAPHIES 


Will  be  first  out.  BEST,  FIIKAPKST,  and  go 
like  wildfire.  Secure  territory  at.  once  Adoress 

III;  It  BARD  BROTHERS.  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  or  Chicago. 


to  UPS  a  day.  Samples  worth  #1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  BrewHter 
Safetv  Rein  Holder  <’<»..  ’’nilv. 


SOLD 

vine  it 


I.Ivo  ntliomo  and  makomoro  money  working  for  us  than 
I  nt  anything  also  in  tho  world  Cither  srx  Coatly  outfit 
Ternm  mutt.  Addru»»,  'l  ues  A  Co..  AuguaUi.  Maine. 


WANTED, 

A  competent  Woman,  to  Instruct  two  good  children 
aged  14  and  10.  She  must  be  competent  to  Include  Al¬ 
gebra  and  Geometry  among  the  studies.  Site  will  be 
expected  to  do  light  housework  at  times  For  the 
rest,  her  time  will  lie  her  own  outside  of  school  hours. 
The  residence  is  In  the  country,  1H  miles  from  New 
York,  In  a  very  retired  situation,  but  with  beautiful 
surroundings.  Address  Box  3318,  New  York  City. 


VICTORmmn" 

The  GREATEST  INVENTION  of  the  Age 

Leaves 
in  every 

WILL  DO  jLu..,'.  ■»»'V'I|  FRUIT,  BERRY 
lOHOURS  gS  anrtvEGETABLE 
WORK  I  N  .iJjtoufA  the  natural  color 
40  Minutes  and  taste. -sa» 

Price,  $6  to  $10.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

A  fortune  in  every  territory.  Don’twait.  Let  us 
register  your  county  at  once.  We  send  perfect 
working  models  and  outfit  for  $2.  $1500  to 
$3500  (tan  be  made  in  each  county  this  season. 

The  Victor  Steam  Evaporator  Co.  Cincinnati, O 


“OSGOOD” 

U.  S.  Standard  Scaloa. 
Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.  Fully  warran¬ 
ted.  3  TO  N  $35. 
Other  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low.  IIlus- 
Agents  well  paid.  trated  book  free. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  7- 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


k/  ft—  i  x  ft-*  >  ft  ■  —  — - -  y— 

BENTON  HARDQS,  fttJCH 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUi 
BASKETS.  BERRY  BOXES  a.  C 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Are  the  BK8T. 

Sold  jjv  Dbuuoists. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  21,  1888. 

The  sub-tropical  exposition  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  will  continue  from  January  1,  1889,  to 

Mayl .  ....The  200-year  old  mansion 

on  tbeOpkir  Farm  near  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
recently  bought  by  Wbitelaw  Reid,  was 
burned  July  14.  Loss,  $250,000;  insurance, 

$100,000  .  Sixty  Canadian  laborers 

employed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  road  at  Port 
Huron  and  other  places  on  the  St.  Clair  river, 
have  been  forbidden  to  cross  over,  under  the 

provisions  of  the  Alien  Labor  Law . 

In  spite  of  our  anti-Chinese  laws,  the  almond- 
eyed  race  are  pouring  into  the  country  in 
large  numbers.  They  come  chiefly  through 
British  Columbia.  Most  of  them  say  they 
are  provided  with  return  certificates  issued  by 
the  United  States  Customs  officers,  but  of 
course  these  are  fraudulent.  They  make 
their  way  to  the  “States,”  however, 
either  in  smuggling  vessels  along  the 

coast,  or  clandestinely  overland . 

. . .  The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  to  place 
John  C.  Fremont  on  the  retired  list  of  the 

Army  as  Major-General . A  cow-boy 

walked  into  the  bank  of  La  Junta,  Kansas, 
at  1:20  o’clock  last  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
covering  R.ufus  Phillips,  the  cashier,  with  a 
revolver  ordered  him  to  drop  all  the  funds  of 
the  bank  into  a  bag  he  placed  on  the  counter. 
The  cashier  complied  with  alacrity,  and  the 
daring  robber  at  once  mounted  his  horse  and 
escaped.  The  amount  of  the  loss  is  variously 

estimated  at  from  $16,000  to  $28,000 . 

The  Canadian  jails  at  present  contain  no  mur¬ 
derers  under  sentence  of  death.  The  officials 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  state  that  this  in¬ 
cident  is  almost  without  precedent . David 

Carrol,  who  invented  the  stump-puller  now 
in  universal  use  among  farmers,  and  the  in¬ 
genious  instrument  usedin  calculating  thespeed 
of  sea  vessels,  died  near  Meadville,  Penn.,  a 
week  ago,  aged  65  years . John  S.  Tuck¬ 

er,  of  Virginia,  has  been  appointed  a  princi¬ 
pal  examiner  of  land  claims  and  contests 

in  the  General  Land  Office . Reports 

from  the  special  timber  agent  at  Eureka, 
Nevada,  state  that  two  corporations  have 
made  depredations  amounting  to  $2,000,- 

000  upon  the  public  timber . . 

Grafton,  opposite  Woodstock,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  has  been  almost  destroyed  by  fire.  Over 

200  persons  are  homeless .  At  the  close 

of  last  year  the  whites  of  foreign  descent  in 
this  country  numbered  about  28,000,000 
and  of  American  descent  24,000,000.  The 
line  dividing  the  two  stocks  is  drawn  at  the 
year  1790  as  a  convenient  and  proper  point, 
because  at  that  period  the  political  and  so¬ 
cial  organization  of  the  country  was  fairly 

settled  and  the  first  census  taken . 

Just  now  dressed  beef  rates  east  from  Chicago 
are  stationary,  but  the  cutting  has  been  going 
on  quite  severely.  The  Chicago  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  now  charges  six  cents  per  100  pounds, the 
Vanderbilt  and  Pennsylvania  lines  seven 
cents,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Big  Four 
30  cents.  Reductions  have  been  made  on  the 
following  articles  to  New  York:  Hair  from  30 
to  18  cents;  pig  lead,  originally  25  cents,  to  17 

cents . Twenty- three  people  have  been 

killed  and  48  injured  since  January  1  in  the 
streets  of  New  York.  But  few  arrests  have 
been  made  and  there  have  been  still  fewer 
convictions . Judge  J.  W.  H.  Un¬ 

derwood,  who  was  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  and 
served  on  the  Tariff  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Arthur,  dropped  dead  of  heart  dis¬ 
ease  at  Rome,  Ga  ,  Thursday . Joseph 

Lippencott,  of  New  York,  has  bought  for  over 
$1,000,000  the  business  of  the  Edison  phono¬ 
graph  company  with  all  improvements  by  Mr. 
Edison  for  15  years  to  come.  Mr.  Lippencott 
has  also  become  sole  licensee  of  the  American 
grapbophone,  and  has  organized  a  company  to 

introdnce  the  machines .  George  Metzin- 

ger,  who  was  the  chief  instigator  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bomb-makers,  and  connected  with  the 
Haymarket  riot,  died  in  an  insane  asylum  at 
Jefferson,  111.,  recently.  No  one  claimed  his 
body  and  it  was  used  for  dissecting  purposes. 

. Fannie  L.  Davenport-Price,  the  actiess, 

has  been  granted  an  absolute  divorce  by  Judge 
Barrett,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  this 
city,  from  her  husband, Edwin  H. Price 
The  Democrats  of  Racine,  Wis.,  ask  the  Re¬ 
publicans  to  join  them  in  boycotting  the 
Standard  Oil  monopoly  by  giving  up  torch¬ 
light  processions  and  substituting  an  intelli¬ 
gent  discussion  of  the  tariff  . The 

amount  of  property  of  the  Mormon  church 
now  in  the  hands  of  Receiver  Dyer,  appointed 

by  the  Federal  courts,  is  $700,668 . 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  sweeping  liberal 
victory  in  Manitoba  comes  the  news  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  is  at  once  to  extend  its  system 
through  the  province,  thus  constituting  itself 
a  formidable  rival  to  the  Canadian  Pacific .... 
The  Civil-Service  Commissioners  are  to  report 
most  favorably  on  the  work  of  women  in  the 
Government  service.  They  assert  that  wom¬ 
en’s  work  in  the  service  is  of  a  high  standard 
of  excellence,  and  that  in  many  cases  their 
clerical  labors  are  more  accurately  performed 
than  those  of  men . A  statement  prepar¬ 

ed  at  the  Pension  Office  shows  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, there  was  issued  113,- 
087  pension  certificates;  of  which  60,161  were 
original  and  52,926  increase  of  pensions.  The 
number  of  original  pensions  granted  exceeds 

that  of  any  former  year  by  nearly  5,000 . 

The  membership  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is 
340,000,  against  540,000  a  year  ago,  and  720,000 
on  July  1, 1886.  Besides,  76,000  members  are 
in  bad  standing,  and  while  376  local  assemblies 
were  formed  during  the  year,  1,350 lapsed  ... 
Michigan  Democrats  have  fused  with  the 
Green  backers  and  Labor  Unionists  on  the  basis 
of  giving  Cleveland  and  Thurman  ten  electoral 
votes  and  the  Labor-Unionist  candidates  three 
electoral  votes.  U pon  this  the  Democrats  base 
hopes  of  carrying  the  State  . . .  The  loss 
from  that  break  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  from  a 
second  one,  at  Adams  Basin,  near  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  enormous.  For  nearly  two  weeks  all 
traffic  on  the  canal  has  been  suspended,  and 


over  400  boats  are  tied  up  east  and  west  of  the 
breaks,  while  many  boatmen  have  already 
tied  up  their  boats  and  sent  their  mules  and 
horses  to  pasture.  The  loss  on  the  inundated 
farms  is  heavy,  but  that  to  boatmen  and  trade 
all  along  the  canal  is  much  heavier. 
Most  of  the  boats  coming  down  from 

Buffalo  are  loaded  with  grain . 

Gen.  Sheridan  is  slowly  improving.  Will  his 
removal  from  his  old  home  have  results  as 
fatal  as  in  the  cases  of  Garfield  or  Grant  ? 
Both  lingered  a  long  time  after  their  removal, 
and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  poor  Sheridan 
would  be  a  third . Congressman  Ran¬ 
dall  is  slowly  recuperating .  Governor 

Ames,  of  Mass.,  is  getting  better  from  the  at¬ 
tack  of  bronchial  disease  that  endangered  his 
life  over  a  week  ago.  Jay  Gould,  ac 

cording  to  general  report,  is  steadily  improv¬ 
ing  in  health,  having  been  recently  affected 
with  nervous  trouble  ;  according  to  his  fami¬ 
ly  and  friends,  he  has  been  in  excellent  health 

all  the  time .  Candidate  Harrison  has 

recovered  from  his  recent  attack  of  illness; 
but  has  been  ordered  to  keep  quiet  and  neither 

talk  nor  write  about  politics . 

The  Dr.  Garnett  who  left  Washington  in  war 
time  to  join  the  Confederate  army  and  has 
since  had  a  large  practice  among  old  South¬ 
ern  families  at  Washington,  dropped  dead  at 
Rehoboth  Beach,  N.  J.  He  was  for  a  while 
Surgeon-general  of  the  Confederate  States. 
When  he  went  South  his  property  was  confis¬ 
cated  by  the  government .  The  Nation¬ 

al  Prison  Reform  Congress  which  has  been 
in  session  during  the  week  severely  criticises 
the  Southern  convict  lease  system,  charges 
our  lax  marriage  laws  with  being  a  prolific 
cause  of  crime,  and  supports  the  convict  labor 
system,  which  is  said  to  be  “less  than  one-fifth 
of  or  e  per  cent,  of  free  labor”.... .  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Louis¬ 
iana  shows  that  only  a  minority  of  the  voters 

can  sign  their  names . The  Command- 

er-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  has  issued  or¬ 
ders  calling  attention  to  the  non-partisan  char¬ 
acter  of  the  order  .  ...  The  Howe  scale 
works  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  have  been  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  to  a  syndicate  of  Rutland  men  for  $440,000. 
The  expenses  of  the  postal  service  during  the 
past  year  were  $4,000,000  more  than  the  reve¬ 
nues  . J.  D.  Leary,  whose  immense  raft 

of  logs  was  scattered  off  the  New  England 
coast  last  March,  has  constructed  a  solid  ship 
of  30,000  logs  in  Nova  Beotia  that  sails  for 

New  York  this  month . An  agreement 

has  been  made  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Germany  on  the 
Behring  seal-fisheries,  by  which  Behring  Sea 
is  to  be  secure  from  incursions  from  sealers 
not  having  a  government  license  during  the 

seal  season,  from  May  to  December . Libby 

Prison  will  not  be  moved  from  Richmond  to 
Chicago  owing  to  lack  of  “popular  financial 

support”  for  the  ridiculous  enterprise . 

Big  forest  fires  are  raging  in  the  Adirondack 
region,  N.  Y.,  especially  about  Carthage. 
Many  farmers  have  lost  heavily  in  Lewis  and 
Jefferson  counties.  Large  areas  of  land  have 
been  burnt  over  and  all  stacked  and  growing 
crops  have  in  numerous  cases  been  cremated. 
Frequent  fires  extend  along  the  Adirondack 
wilderness  from  Jayville  to  Lyons— a 

distance  of  over  60  miles .  . 

A  “  Personal  Right  League,”  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  national  organization  designed 
to  work  iu  opposition  to  the  Prohibition 
movement,  was  chartered  under  the  Illinois 
State  laws  at  Chicago  last  Wednesday.  Its 
incorporators  are  principally  Germans,  and 
it  is  intended  to  start  branches  all  over  the 
country . The  President, Tuesday , nomi¬ 

nated  Robert  B.  Roosevelt  as  United  estates 

Minister  to  Holland . The  hotels  of  New 

York  city  have  increased  in  number  from  19 
in  1870  to  62  in  1888,  with  six  others  building. 
It  is  estimated  that  $15,000,000  are  invested  in 
hotel  property.  The  returns  are  much  larger 
than  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  Accommo¬ 
dations  for  30,000  people  are  to  be  had  in 

the  hotels  rated  as  respectable . 

Chief  Piah,  the  once  notorious  chief  of  the 
renegade  Utes  in  the  North  Park,  Colorado , 

has  committed  suicide  by  shooting . 

Saturday  night,  William  Lamont,  aged  47, 
uncle  of  Colonel  Daniel  S.  Lamont,  the 
President’s  private  secretary,  was  found  dead 
in  bed  in  the  Ashley  House,  Jackson,  Minn. 
During  the  war  he  served  iu  the  179th  New 

York . A  mass  meeting  held  on  Monday 

in  Montreal  condemned  the  landing  in  Cana¬ 
da  of  undesirable  immigrants,  and  called  up¬ 
on  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to 
it  by  imposing  a  fine  of  $1,00(1  for 
each  offense  upon  any  steamship  bring¬ 
ing  such  people  to  Canada . 

About  100  of  the  Omaha  and  W  innebago  In¬ 
dians,  whose  reservation  is  near  Sioux  City, 
la.,  have  died  from  measles  since  spring  set  in. 

. ~VV.  H.  Powell,  president  of  the 

National  Association  of  Union  Ex-prisoners  of 
War,  has  issued  his  circular  announcing  the 
sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  association, 
to  take  place  in  Indianapolis  on  Septemner  18 

and  19  next . William  Hall,  an  Alabama 

farmer,  after  being  twice  sentenced  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life  for  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
who  was  killed  twenty-three  years  ago,  has  at 
last,  on  the  third  trial,  ceen  acquit¬ 
ted.  His  case  cost  Cherokee  county, 

which  he  lived,  $20,000 . 

In  the  U.  S.  Senate  there  is  a  proposition  to 
submit  to  the  several  States  a  constitutional 
amendment  giving  Congress  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor 
in  the  United  States.  In  reporting  this  prop¬ 
osition  the  committee  argued  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  individual  States  to  suppress 
the  liquor  traffic  by  the  exercise  of  their 
police  power,  because  of  the  privilege  of  inter¬ 
state  transportation  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  some  adjoining  States  decline  to  adopt  a 

prohibitory  policy . The  Senate  has  passed 

the  bill  of  Senator  Cullom  amending  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  In  brief,  the 
measure  requires  reductions  in  published 
rates  to  be  made  only  after  three  days’  pub¬ 
lic  notice;  prohibits  advances  in  joint  rates 
except  after  ten  days’  notice  to  the  commis¬ 
sion;  adds  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
to  the  penalty  provided  for  a  violation  of  the 
law  as  to  unlawful  discriminations  in 
rates;  makes  false  billing,  false  classifica¬ 
tion,  false  weighing,  or  false  report  of 
weight,  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a 


fine  of  not  exceeding  $5,000  and  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  exceeding 
two  years  for  each  offense;  makes  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  consideration  to  induce  unjust 
discrimination  a  misdemeanor,  subject  to  the 
like  penalty,  but  provides  that  the  act  shall 
not  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  free 
carriage  of  destitute  and  homeless  persons 
transported  by  charitable  societies,  and  of 
the  necessary  agents  employed  in  such  trans¬ 
portation;  or  the  giving  of  reduced  rates  to 
municipal  governments  for  the  transportation 
of  indigent  persons;  or  the  making  of  ar¬ 
rangements  with  national  or  State  homes  for 
the  transportation  of  soldiers.  An  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  Senator  Reagan,  which  was 
agreed  to,  gives  the  United  States  Circuit  and 
District  Courts  jurisdiction  of  violations  of 
any  provisions  of  the  act  upon  the  relation  of 
any  person  or  firm,  with  power  to  issue 

a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus . 

In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  passed  appropriating 
$250,000  for  a  monument  in  Louisville  to  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Rogers  Clark  for  his  conquest  of 
the  northwest  territory . .  . . . . An  effort  was 

made  in  Congress  on  Monday  to  take  wool  off 
the  free  list  in  the  Mills  bill,  but  it  was  defeat¬ 
ed  by  a  vote  of  120  to  102.  Three  Democrats, 
Wilkins  and  Foran,  of  Ohio,  and  Sowden,  of 
Pennsylvania,  voted  for  the  change  in  the  bill, 
and  one  Republican,  Anderson  of  Iowa,  vpted 
against  it.  The  Mills  bill  is  almost  certain  to 
pass  the  House  .  An  effort  to  abolish  the 
internal  revenue  tax  on  oleomargarine  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Mills  bill,  failed  on  Tues¬ 
day  by  a  vote  of  101  to  3  ....The  bill  to 

regulate  the  sale  of  adulterated  lard  by  prop¬ 
erly  labeling  it  and  placing  taxes  thereon,  will 
probably  be  reported  favorably  from  the 

House  Committee  next  week . The  House 

bill  to  grant  a  pension  to  “Muck-a-Pec-Wak- 
Keu-Zah,”  or  “John,”  an  Indian  who  aided 
in  saving  the  lives  of  many  white  people  in 
the  Indian  outbreak  in  Minnesota  in  1862,  has 
been  favorably  reported  by  Senator  Davis  of 

Minn.,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions . 

. .  Thus  far  16,795  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  national  House  at  this  session,  against 
11,206  for  the  two  sessions  of  the  last  Congress. . 
It  is  emphatically  asserted  that  there’s  no 
truth  in  the  report  that  Jay  Gould  has  bought 
Mackey’s  interest  in  the  Mackey-Bennett 
cables  for  $11,000,000,  thus  getting  control  of 
the  lines  and  once  more  establishing  a  monop¬ 
oly .  E.  P.  Roe,  the  popular  novelist  and 

horticulturist,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  at 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  at  10.30  Thursday 
night, of  neuralgia  of  the  heart.  Born  at  New 
Windsor,  N.  Y. ,  in  1838,  and  studied  for  the 
ministry.  In  1862  was  chaplain  of  the  2d 
New  York  Regiment,  and  afterwards  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chaplain  at  Fortress  Monroe.  A  few 
years  ago  he  sustained  severe  financial  losses 
by  indorsing  his  brother's  paper,  but  by  the  aid 

of  Lis  pen  satisfied  all  claims  against  him . 

Senator  Sabin,  from  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  reported  favorably  a  bill  to  ap¬ 
propriate  $25,000  to  aid  in  making  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
flax  and  hemp  to  be  made  under  the  direction 

of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture . 

The  “Qt”  system  appears  to  have  a  strong 
case  against  the  conspirators  who  plotted  to 
injure  the  railroad  property  by  means  of  dy¬ 
namite,  etc.  Several  other  arrests  have  been 
made,  and  some  of  those  apparently  most 
deeply  implicated  have  turned  State’s  evi¬ 
dence,  or  have  proved  to  be  Pinkerton  private 
detectives .  A  plot  has  also  been  discov¬ 

ered  among  the  Anarchists  at  Chicago,  to 
blow  up  Inspector  Bonfield  and  Judges  Gray 
and  Grinnell,  who  were  promiuent  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  Haymarket  Anarchists  to  the  scaffold. 
A  reign  of  terror  was  to  be  inaugurated,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Windy  City  was  to 
be  destroyed.  Several  arrests  have  been 
made,  and  enough  dynamite  to  destroy  “half 
the  city”  has  been  captured.  The  latest  reports 
however,  throw  discredit  on  the  whole  affair. . . 
The  N.  Y.  Legislature  adjourned  sine  die 
yesterday  afternoon  after  an  extraordinary 
session  lasting  four  days.  The  prison  policy 
of  the  State  was  changed ;  $250,000  were  ap¬ 
propriated  tor  the  purchase  of  material  for 
manufacturing  in  the  penal  institutions ;  the 
Aqueduct  Commission  was  reorganized,  and 
$15,000  were  voted  to  the  Capitol  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  complete  the  State  Library  apart¬ 
ments.  Several  other  measures  proposed  by 

the  Governor  were  not  considered  . 

The  Senate  yesterday  confirmed  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Melville  Weston  Fuller  to  the  Chief 
Justiceship  by  a  vote  of  40  to  21.  The  vote 
against  him  was  solidly  Republican.  To  the 
Democratic  votes  in  his  favor  were  added  the 
votes  of  ten  Republicans — Cullom,  Farwell, 
Cameron,  Quay,  Frye,  Hale,  Davis,  Jones, 

Mitchell  and  Riddlerberger . Yellow 

fever  is  epidemic  in  Tampa  and  Manafee, 
Florida,  and  the  Government  has  assented  to 
a  request  from  the  Governor  of  Florida  to 
help  suppress  it . There  have  been  sever¬ 

al  disastrous  cloud-bursts  this  year,  but  the 
most  notable  onewas  that  which  occurred  near 
Wheeling,  Va.,  or  Thursday  evening.  Kouses 
and  bridges  wJStre  swept  away.  It  is  repor¬ 
ted  that  there  were  20  lives  lost  within  the 
city  limits  and  probably  a  greater  number 
outside.  The  water-laden  atmosphere  emptied 
itself  all  at  once  and  flooded  the  streams 
with  direful  results . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  21,  1888. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
England  by  the  publication  of  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Parnell  outlining  the  scheme  of  political 
reorganization  for  Great  Britain  which  will 
be  supported  by  the  Home  Rulers.  It  differs 
from  tne  plan  at  first  proposed  by  him  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  representation  of  Ireland  at 
Westminster.  In  brief,  the  scheme  proposes 
the  institution  of  local  legislatures  for  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  to  take 
cognizance  of  local  concerns,  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  the  local  legislature  tor  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  transformation  of  the  House  of 
Lords  into  a  federative  assembly  in  which 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  and 
erhaps  also  the  colonies,  will  be  represented. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  organization  is  said 


to  be  spreading  rapidly  in  England,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  northern  mining  regions  and  central 
manufacturing  districts.  The  aims  of  the 
Knights  are  favored  by  not  a  few  of  the 
strong  English  trade-unions. 

Here  are  news  items  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  cablegrams  from  Ireland 

A  campaign  of  eviction  upon  an  extensive 
scale  opened  in  county  Clare  Wednesday.  A 
house  at  Kilrush  was  demolished  by  means 
of  a  battering  ram  and  a  whole  family  ar¬ 
rested.  There  are  over  100  families  or  1,000 
persons  against  whom  warrants  of  eviction 
have  been  issued  for  non-payment  of  rent  ag¬ 
gregating  $400,000,  A  large  portion  of  this 
overdue  rent  is  the  result  of  an  arbitrary  in¬ 
crease  of  rents  as  far  back  as  1874  upon  the 
Vandeleur  estate.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  tenants  have  been  able  to  meet 

these  increased  burdens . . .  . .  -  At 

Maryboro,  Ireland,  Saturday,  nine  Ker¬ 
ry  moonlighters  were  sentenced  to  penal  ser¬ 
vitude  for  terms  ranging  from  seven  to  fifteen 
years 

John  Henry  Brand,  President  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  South  Africa,  is  dead  ....  In 
new  South  Wales,  the  new  law  respecting 
Chinese  immigration  has  received  the  royal 
assent.  It  prohibits  the  further  naturalization 
of  Chinese  and  provides  that  all  Chinese  leav¬ 
ing  the  colony,  except  those  who  have  been 
naturalized,  shall  on  returning  be  subject  to 
the  act.  Chinese  immigrants  must  not  exceed 
an  average  of  one  to  every  200  tons  burden  of 
the  vessels  in  which  they  arrive.  The  poll  tax 
has  been  fixed  at  $500  and  the  penalty  for 
evasion  of  the  tax  at  $250.  No  Chinaman  shall 
be  allowed  to  engage  in  mining  without  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  Mines.  The  act 
does  not  affect  Chinese  who  have  been  British 
subjects. 

In  the  year  which  ended  ou  the  2lst  day  of 
last  December  the  population  of  Australia  in¬ 
creased  to  the  extent  of  100,911  souls,  while 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  showed  increases 
of  5,267  and  13,975  respectively.  The  total 
population  of  all  Australia  is  now  3,546,725. 
The  rate  of  increase  for  the  past  year  was 
about  3J^  per  cent. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote 
of  269  to  97,  has  adopted  the  Communal  Reform 
bill,  which  gives  to  2,000,000  more  citizens  the 
right  to  vote  in  local  elections.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  figures  was  greeted  with  pro¬ 
longed  cheering.  The  Chamber  was  then  pro¬ 
rogued  until  November. 

Signor  Crispi,  the  Italian  Prime  Minister, 
has  reason  to  fear  that  the  Austrian  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  Prince  Bismarck,  added 
to  the  energetic  protests  of  Catholic  Germany, 
and  the  regent  of  Bavaria,  will  influence  the 
German  government  against  his  plan  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  privileges  and  weaken  the  dignity  of 
the  Pope. 

The  Portuguese  Government  is  preparing 
an  expedition  to  go  tj  the  country  north  of 
the  Zambesi  River  to  secure  and  extend  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  that  region. 


Are  you  busy  ?  Are  you  making  money  ?  If 
so,  stick  to  it,  you  are  fortunate.  If  you  are 
not,  then  our  advice  is  that  you  write  at  once 
to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1009  Main  St.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  They  can  show  you  how  to  enter 
quickly  upon  a  profitable  work. — Adv. 
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The  decline  in  value  of  hill-town  farms  in 
Massachusetts  is  put  at  50  per  cent,  during  the 
last  ten  years.  A  well-improved  farm  near 
Greenfield,  valued  at  $7,000,  brought  recently 
$3,600  at  forced  sale.  The  shrinkage  in  several 
town  values  has  been  from  $300,000  to  $800,000. 
....  Otter  Tail  County,  Minn.,  is  paying 
$1  a  bushel  for  grasshoppers,  and  within  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  three  miles  from  Perham,  in  18  days, 
lately, $10, 000  were  earned  by  those  who  caught 

and  killed  the  pests .  The  entire  exports 

of  corn  from  this  country  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  June  30,  1888.  were  24,558,157 
bushels  against  40,519,499  bushels  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  twelvemonths  .  ...  The  Legislature  of 
New  York,  at  its  late  session,  passed 
some  fifty  bills  iu  aid  of  farmers.... 

A  farm  in  Orange,  N.  H.,  with  a  good  cottage 
and  buildings,  and  on  which  15  tons  of  hay 
can  be  cut  yearly,  is  reported  to  have  been 

sold  at  auction  recently  for  $52 . Italy’s 

wine  market  in  France  has  been  closed  by  the 
high  French  tariff,  and  the  result  is  that  some¬ 
thing  like  50,000,000  gallons  of  wine  is  left  on 

the  Italian  producers’  hands . An  army 

of  2,000  soldiers  and  60,000  laborers  have 
been  struggling  iu  vain  against  the  locust 

plague  in  Algeria  . The  May  report  of 

the  Connecticut  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  that  the  average  amount  paid  for 
wages  in  the  State  is  much  less  than  20  years 
ago.  Still  a  greater  purchasing  power  is  an 
important  factor  to  be  considered  and  largely 
makes  up  the  difference.  The  monthly  aver¬ 
age  in  the  State  without  board  is  $27.40, 
against  $33  in  1869;  with  board,  $17.17,  against 
$20.75 .  The  Maine  cattle  commis¬ 

sioners  have  found  10  cases  of  glan¬ 
ders  and  farcy  within  a  few  days.  Two 
came  from  Canada,  one  each  from  New 

Hampshire  and  Massachusetts . - 

Mr.  Austin  Corbin,  the  banker  and  railroad 
magnate  of  this  city,  has  proposed  to  the 
Health  Board  to  take  all  the  city’s  manure 
from  the  east  side  of  town  to  be  used  to  fertil¬ 
ize  waste  places  on  the  line  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  and  a  contractor  in  New  Jersey  has 
made  a  similar  proposition  for  the  manure 
from  stables  on  the  west  side  of  town.  A  bill 
has  been  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  imposing  a  license  of  $3  a  year  on 
each  horse  to  cover  the  cost  of  collecting  the 

manure . Caterpillars  are  doing  great 

harm  in  Maine  towns  on  the  upper  Penobscot. 
Fences  seem  to  be  alive,  so  thickly  are  they 
covered  with  the  wriggling  fuzzy  things. 
Orchards  have  been  stripped  clean  of  leaves, 
and  now  the  worms  are  taking  to  the  woods 
and  clearing  the  forest  trees  of  their  foliage.. 

.  .President  Cleveland  and  wife  have  accepted 


Herbrand”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies. — Adv. 
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the  invitation  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  to  be  present  at  thegreat  Annual  Tri- 
State  Aricultural  Meeting  at  Williams  Grove 
on  August  28 . 

The  Hon.  Put  Darden,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  died  at  his  home  in  Mississippi  last 
Tuesday . At  the  North  Louisiana  Ex¬ 

periment  Station  a  farmers’  institute  is  to  be 
held  every  month,  and  free  transportation 
will  be  furnished  by  the  local  railroads.  An 

average  of .  300  farmers  attend . Thirty 

silos  of  from  fifty  to  seventy -five  tons  capac¬ 
ity  will  be  filled  this  season  in  Antrim,  New 

Hampshire . A  corporation  of  Bangor, 

Maine,  capitalists  has  been  formed  to  build 
cattle  yards  in  that  city  for  slaughtering 
Aroostook  cattle  and  to  forward  the  dressed 

carcasses  in  refrigerator  cars  to  Boston . 

Australia  produces  more  than  one-third  of  the 
world’s  Merino  wool  production,  and  South 
America  upwards  of  one-eighth.  This  latter 
variety  of  wool  forms  about  one-fifth  the 

aggregate  wool  product  of  the  world . 

Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  women 
engaged  in  agriculture  to  those  earning 
money  otherwise  is  one  to  thirty;  and  of  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  about  one-fourth  are 

in  Iowa . 

The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  received  information  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  i  armers  of  Crawford  county,  who 
have  resolved  not  to  raise  any  wheat,  barley 
or  rye  for  the  next  three  years,  in  an  effort 
to  exterminate  the  chinch  bug.  These  farm¬ 
ers  will  exert  their  influence  to  this  end  with 
the  farmers  of  adjoining  counties . . 


&  iftUvlu'ts. 
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The  weekly  report  of  the  Agricultural  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  State  of  Illinois  states  that  the 
rain  and  high  winds  of  the  past  week  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  State  prostrated  oats 
and  reduced  the  prospects  of  what  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  the  largest  oat  crop  ever  harvested 
in  the  State.  Corn  has  made  rapid  growth, 
and,  except  in  the  southern  counties  where  the 
chinch  bugs  are  worst,  is  vigorous  and  prom¬ 
ises  well.  The  heavy  rains  have  seriously  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  wheat  harvest  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State.  The  harvest  has  shown  that 
the  yield  per  acre  in  the  winter  wheat  belt  is 
less  than  had  been  estimated  and  the  quality 
is  not  up  to  the  average. 

The  outlook  for  the  corn  and  peanut  crops 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  and 
n  the  surrounding  counties,  is  discouraging. 
This  condition  of  things  is.  due  to  the  recent 
wet  season,  followed  by  dry  and  cool  weather. 
The  oat  crop  is  poor,  and  farmers  assert  tha^. 
they  will  not  get  their  seed  back,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  as  to  the  spring  oats.  Much 
of  the  tobacco  which  was  planted  after  the  re¬ 
cent  rains  cannot  develop  to  proper  size  before 
the  farmers  will  be  forced  to  cut  it.  Cotton 
is  wanting  in  size. 

The  crop  prospects  of  Ontario,  Canada,  are 
reported  as  beiDg  very  bad.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Kirgston  the  crops  are  suffering  from 
drought.  There  is  no  jasturage.  Cattle  are 
starving.  Hay  is  imported  at  $20  a  ton.  Cat¬ 
tle  are  being  sold  from  $4  to  $10  a  head.  Bar¬ 
ley  and  wheat  are  not  worth  harvesting. 

A  condensation  of  the  lengthy  report  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  which  is  telegraphed  from 
Washington  every  Sunday,  says,  with  regard 
to  last  week,  that  reports  from  the  corn  and 
wheat  States  of  the  central  valleys  of  the 
Northwest  indicate  that  the  weather  during 
the  past  week  had  been  favorable  for  growing 
crops,  especially  corn,  potatoes  and  grass. 
These  have  doubtless  been  generally  improved 
by  recent  rains.  Reports  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  indicate  that  the  weather  during 
the  week  had  generally  improved  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  corn  and  tobacco.  Staple  crops  in  the 
Southern  States  had  been  very  much  improved 
by  the  favorable  weather  and  the  late  condi¬ 
tions  were  favorable  for  cotton  in  South 
Carolina,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  for 
cane  and  rice  in  Louisiana.  Rains  in  the 
middle  Atlantic  States  had  slightly  delayed 
harvest  work,  and  had  greatly  improved  the 
conditions  of  the  growing  crops,  especially 
corn  and  potatoes.  In  New  England  the  rain¬ 
fall  and  temperature  were  below  the  normal 
during  the  week,  and  the  deficiency  in  rain¬ 
fall  will  doubtless  reduce  the  yield  in  the  hay 
crop.  In  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  local  storms 
and  heavy  rains  injured  crops  in  some  sec¬ 
tions.  The  harvesting  of  oats  and  fiax  in 
Kansas,  wheat  in  Illinois  and  southern  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  of  hay  in  southern  Minnesota,  had 
generally  been  attended  by  favorable  weather. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
made  a  report  showing  the  condition  of  wheat 
(50  per  cent. ;  area  plowed  up,  8  per  cent. ;  corn 
area,  97  percent. ;  condition,  82  per  cent.  The 
heavy  storms  prostrated  wheat,  corn  and  oats, 
but  with  all  the  drawbacks  the  condition  was 
better  than  last  month. 


The  present  value  of  No.  2  spring  wheat  in 
Liverpool  is  96  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 
The  current  charges  between  Chicago  and  Liv¬ 
erpool  are  about  12%  cents  per  bushel,  leaving 
83%  at  the  Chicago  parity  value — implying 
that  present  prices  at  Chicago  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  maintained. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of  the 
British  grain  trade,  says  :  The  prices  of  na¬ 
tive  wheats  are  against  buyers,  rates  having 
advanced  6d  to  Is.  The  sales  of  English  wheat 
during  the  past  week  were  29,289  quarters,  at 
31s  6d,  against  20,248  quarters,  at  34s, 
during  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 
Crops  continue  to  promise  well.  Wheats  have 
greatly  increased  in  bulk.  The  prices  of 
foreign  wheat  are  against  buyers.  Corn  is 
slightly  dearer.  Oats  are  in  good  demand. 

According  to  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current, 
of  Thursday,  the  week’s  packing,  in  the  West 
has  been  133,000  hogs,  compared  with  130,000 
the  preceding  week,  and  155,000  last  year; 
total  from  March  1  to  date  3,240,000,  against 
3,290,000  a  year  ago — decrease  50,000  hogs. 
Chicago  is  now  about  50,000  short  of  a  year 
ago,  and  Kansas  City  99,000,  St.  Louis  is  also 
considerably  behind  last  year,  with  small  dif¬ 
ferences  at  Cincinnati  .Milwaukee, Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids  and  Cleveland.  Omaha  has  gained  51,000 
and  Indianapolis  21,000  over  last  year.  Sioux 
City  has  come  into  prominence  this  season  as 
a  summer  packing  point,  and  now  takes  rank 
above  Cedar  Rapids,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati, 
and  Cleveland.  St.  Paul  is  also  making  good 
strides,  having  packed  about  74,000  hogs. 
Ottumwa  is  largely  ahead  of  a  year  ago,  and 
Nebraska  City  has  gained  10,000.  The  qualL 
ty  of  hogs  now  handled  is  fair  on  the  average, 
hardly  equal  to  the  recent  past.  Prices  were 
reduced  somewhat  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  in  most  markets,  but  have  since  tended 
upwards,  showing  an  advance  of  15  at  24  cents 
per  100  pounds  in  most  markets,  less  than  this 
at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Kansas  City. 

Condensations  from  this  morning’s  Brad- 
street’s  : — 

Toe  breadstuffs  market  has  been  active, 
with  sales  of  1,200,000  bushels  of  wheat  for 
export  at  New  York  alone — the  most  active 
week’s  business  in  over  a  month.  Wheat 
closes  2c.  higher,  corn  2%c.  and  oats  lc. 
higher.  At  New  York  lard  is  20  points  high 
er,  but  at  St.  Louis  lard  only  of  leading  pro¬ 
visions  staples  did  not  advance.  Hogs  have 
been  selling  at  the  highest  point  of  the  year 
at  Kansas  City,  and  are  tending  upward  in 
other  markets. 

Wool  has  been  more  active  at  the  East, 
notably  at  Boston,  owing  to  freer  arrivals  of 
the  staple  from  the  West.  The  increase  in 
buying  is  noticeable,  however,  mainly  by 
contrast  with  the  preceding  dullness,  as  many 
Eastern  mills  are  either  idle  or  running  only 
in  part.  The  passage  of  the  free  wool  clause 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  had  been  an¬ 
ticipated  and  had  no  effect  on  prices. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . 7  1-16  7  1-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  7-16  8% 

Good  Ordinary .  9%  9% 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9%  10 

Low  Middling . 10j2  1046 

Strict  Low  Middling...  li>%  10% 

Middling . 10  11-16  10  18-16 

Good  Middling . 11  11% 

Strict  Good  Middling.  .11%  11% 

Middling  Fair . 11%  11% 

Fair . 12%  12% 

STAINED. 


Good  Ordinary . 7%  I  Low  Middling 

StrictGoodOrd .  9.9-16  |  Middling . 


Texas. 


9% 

10  5-1 g 


Poultry.— Live.— Fowls,  near-by,  per  a,  14c;  fowls, 
Western, per  n>.18%@14c-  roosters,  per  n>,7®8e:  turkeys, 
per  ft  8«#10c,  ducks,  western,  pei  pair,  55®80c;  geese 
western,  per  pair,  $1 15@1  50;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb, 
15@20c. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  per  lb,  9®llc;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  ISc;  do  western,  12@12%c:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz.  $2  75®3;  do  dark,  per  doz,  $1  50®1  75; 
chickens  Philadelphia  spring,  22®26c:  do  western  do, 
14@20e;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  12i«20c;  do,  6@l0c. 

Hay  anp  Straw.— Hay— Choice  Timothy,  9001  00. 
good  do  85@90c,  medium,  75®8Uc;  snipping  65@70c.; 
Clover,  mixed,  60i»70c.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  90®95c; 
short  do,  60S  65c;  oat,85®40c. 

Beans.— Marrows,  $2  45@2  50;  medium,  choice  $2  40 
@2  85;  pea  $2  65;  red  kidneys,  $1  95@2;  white  kidneys, 
choice,  *2  15@2  25;  foreign,  mediums.  $1  80@1  95;  do 
small,  $2  05®2  10;  California  Lima,  $3  00;  green  peas, 
new,  $2  00. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 


Vkoetabi.es.— Potatoes. -Eastern  shore,  per  bbl, 
*3  00@4  00:  North  Carolina,  per  bbl,  83  00®3  25-  Nor¬ 
folk,  per  bbl.  $8  0u® 4 00;  Long  Island,  per  bbl,  S3  50®  3  75 
Onions, Maryland,  per  crate.  $2  75®325.  do  New  Orleans, 
per  bbl  3  00;  Orange  Co,  per  bbl,  2  25  c  $3  03;  Cabbages, 
Long  Island,  per  100,  *4®5;  string  beaus,  Long  Island, 
per  bag.  *2®2  50;  tomatoes,  per  crate  75e®2  25;  Peas, 
green,  per  bag.  *2@2  50;  cucumbers,  per  crate,  50c@75; 
corn,  per  100,  75c®l  25. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Huckleberries,  per  quart  7®10e’ 
gooseberries,  per  quart,  6®  8c;  Peaches,  per  crate; 
40c@$2  50 ;  cherries,  per  lb,  8a.  12c ;  watermelons, 
per  100,  S8@28:  apples,  Southern,  per  bbl,  $2@3  50c 
plums,  per  crate,  *1®1  25;  raspberries,  per  pint,  4®8c, 

gears,  per  box, 50c® $1  00;  currants,  per  tt,6@8c;  black- 
errles,  per  qt,  4®9c;  grapes,  per  9>,  5@10c. 


Fruits  Dried— Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
6%@8c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated,  5%®6%c; 
do  sliced,  new,  5%@7c;  do  chopped,  2%(88%c;  do  cores 
and  skins,  — @lc;  Cherries— pitted,  17®21c;  Raspber 
ries— evaporated,  25® 27c- do  sun-dried,  24®26c;  Black¬ 
berries,  7%c;  Huckleberries,  9®10c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  at  steady  prices,  with  moderate 
demands.  Fancy  hand  picked  quoted  at  5%c  and 
farmers’  grades  at  4®5c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.- Jersey,  50® 65c.  per% 
bush,  basket;  Southern  NewKose,’ choice,  per  bbl.  *275; 
do,  do,  medium  to  prime, $2@2  50;  do  do,  culls,  bbl, 
50®75c;  Southern  Chili  Reds,  choice,  bbl,  $1  75®2  50. 

Boston.— Strawberries  plenty  at  10®12c  per  qt; 
watermelons.  15®22eeach:  old  apples,  *5per  bbl;  new 
apples,  $1  25@1  50  per  crate:  native  cabbages  In  good 
demand,  at  *6  per  100;  asparagus,  1  per  doz  bunches: 
string  beans,  SI  25®1  75  per  bu;  beets,  *4  per  100 
buuches-  cauliflower,  $1  50  per  doz;  carrots.  4e.  per 
bunch;  cucumbers,  *4  50  per  100:  cress  40c.  per  doz, 
egg  plant,  Slfa2per  doz;  garlic,  75c  per  ooz;  horse 
radish,  6®li'c:  per  lb;  leek,  75c.  per  doz  lettuce,  50c  per 
box,  native  watermelons,  20® 30c.  each;  mushrooms, 
$1  per  lb;  green  peas,  *1  50  per  bush;  parsley,  St  50; 
radishes,  25c  per  doz;  rhubarb,  lc.  per  lb;  sorrel,  75c. 
per  pk;  salsify,  75c. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.-  One-year  old  Mess, 
quoted  *13  75®  14:  New  mess,1475@15,  short  clear;  *1575® 
*16  75.  Extra  Prime  mess,  *13  25:  prime  do.  *15@15  50, 
and  family  mess,  *15  50®  17  50.  Beer- India  Mess,  in 
tierces,  *12  50®16,  Extra  Mess,  in  barrels.  *7®7  50; 
Packet,  *8®8  50:  per  bbl,  and  *12@12  50  In  tierces; 
Plate.  *7  50®7  75;  Familj*  at  *9  50.  Hams.— *15  50@16 
*14@14  50  Winter  packing.  Cut  Meats.-  Quoted  12  lb 
average,  Bellies,  8%e;  Pickled  Hams,  11%®12c;  pickled 
Shoulders.  7c.  Smoked  shoulders  at  8c;  do  Hams, 
12%@18c.  Dressed  Hogs.— City  heavy  to  light,  8®8%c. 
Laud,  —  July.  8.58®8.65c;  August,  8.56e;  September, 
8.57%c:  October,  8  56@8  60c;  November,  7  97c;  City  steam, 
8c;  refined  quoted  8.40c.  for  Continent,  9.55  for  So. 
America. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City,  fami¬ 
ly,  per  bbl.  $8  50@9;  do  do,  packets,  *7  50®8;  smoked 
beer,  12@13c;  beef  hams,  $16®17.  Pork.— Muss.  $16; 
do,  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do  family,  *16  50.@17 
Hams, smoked,  per  lb,  I2%@14c  do,  S.  P.,  cured  in 
tierces,  ll<zll%c;  do  do  do,  in  salt,  8%@9c;  sides,  clear 
ribbed,  smoked,  9%@10;  shoulders,  in  dry  salt  and  fully 
cured,  7@?%c;  do,  do,  smoked,  7%®7%c;  Shoulders, 
pickle  cured.  7%@7%c;  dodo  smoked,  8%®9c;  bellies 
In  pickle,  9®9%c:  do  breakfast  bacon,  10®llc.  Lard.— 
Firm;  City  refined,  *9@9  50;  do  steam, $8  87%®9;  butch¬ 
ers’  loose,  $8  25@3  50. 

Chicago.—  Mess  Pork.—  *13  60@13  62%  Lard.—  *8  30 
per  100  lbs;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  *7  85;  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed,  $6  65®6  75;  short  clear  sides,  boxed 
*8  25@8  30. 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 


New  York.— Butter.-  State  Creamery,  best,  20@21% 
Western,  best,  20c;  do  prime,  18®18%c,  do  good,  16%-® 
17%c,  do  poor,  15®  16.  State  Dairy:  balf-flrkins,  tubs, 
prime,  18:3.19c;  do  do  do  fine,  16%<»18%c;  Welsh  tubs, 
fine,  18e;  do  do  good,  16%®17c.  Western:  Imitation 
creamery,  best,  )7e;  do  do  fine,  15o>16c;  dairy,  fine, 
16c:  do  fair,  14%c®15;  do  poor,  14c;  factory,  best,  14%@ 
j5%c,  do  good,  i 4%®15c;  do  poor,  12%®13%c. 

Cheese.  —  S’ate  factory,  fancy,  white,  9%@9%c, 
do  colored,  9%@9%c;  do  fine.  9;  do  fair  and  good; 
8%®8%c;  skims,  night  milk,  7%®7%c;  do  part,  5%®7c; 
do  poor,  3@5e. 


Eggs.— A  trifle  higher  on  best  grades.  State  and 
Pennsylvania,  18@18%C;  Western,  16®17%c;.Cauada,18c 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery  extra,  at  20c;  Western  creamery,  extra  at  20c,  B. 
C.  and  N.  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
14®15c;  packing  butter,  12@13c.  Eggs. — Were  steady 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  lie;  Western  firsts,  )8c.  Cheese- 
Firm;  demand  fair,  New  York  full  cream,  at  9%®10e; 
Ohio  flats,  choice,  8%c;  do,  fair  to  prime,  7%®8c. 


Chicago,  111  —Butter.— Creamery,  15%@)9c,  dairy, 
18@l7c.  Eggs.— Quiet  at  14®l5c. 


Boston.— Butter.— Western  creamery,  extras,  20® 
21c  per  lb,  extra  firsts,  16®20c,  firsts,  18®18%c;  imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  16@18c:  factory,  15®17e;  New  York  and 
Vermont,  extra  creamery,  2l®21%c;  extra  firsts.  19® 
20c;  Vermont  dairy,  16®20c.  Cheese.— C  lioice  Norihern 
factory,  9%c.  low  grades  as  to  quality:  Western,  8® 
8%c.  sage  9c;  Add  %®lo  per  tt>  for  jobbing  prices. 
Eggs.-Firm;  Eastern,  fresh,  17%®18c;  fancy,  19®20c; 
Norihern,  17@17%c;  Western,  17%c. 


delivered;  No.  2  August,  54%@54%c;  do  September, 
54%7»55%c:  do  October,  54%/-55%c:  do  November, 
54%®54%c;  do  December  50%®51c.  Oats.— No.  3  36%e; 
do,  white,  43c:  No.  2  86%®37c;  do  white,  43%c:  No.  1 
white,  46c;  Mixed  Western,  S5@89c:  white  do  I4®50c; 
No.  2  July,  36c:  do  August.  31c:  do  September,  80c:  do 
October,  38%@80%c;  do  white  July,  4l@41%c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  July  21, 1888. 

Beeves.— Texans,  878  tt  average,  at  *3  35  per  100  lb- 
do,  886  lb  at  *3  40;  Indiana  steers,  1878  lb.  at  *5  60:  Wes¬ 
tern  do  1520  lb  at  $5  85;  do,  1367  lb  at  560;  West  Virginia 
do,  1284  lb,  at  $4  95;  do,  1051  lb  at  *4  60;  do,  1224  lo  at 
*5  40;  Oxen.  2155  lb  at  '5  50;  Bulls,  1265  lb  at  *2  90:  St. 
Louis  ”  Stillers,”  1110  lb  at  *5  35;  Chicago  steers.  1367  lb 
at  *5  60:  do.  1167  lb  at  $4  70;  Kentucky  steers,  1146  lb  at 
*5  90:  Virginia  do.  1288  lb  at  *5  25;  Kentucky  ‘•Stillers” 
1244  lb  at  *5  65:  do  1290  lb  at  *5  60.  do  1124  lb  at  45  30;  do 
1169  lb  at  $5  25;  do  1081  lb  at  $4  80.  Ohio  steers,  1288  lb 
at  *5;  do  1197  lb  at  $5  17%;  Kentucky  do  1242  lb  at  $5  20; 
do  1383  lb  at  $5  62%;  do  1362  lb  at  $5  70:  Pennsylania 
Bulls,  1207  lb  at  *3;  Pennsylvania  Yearlings  (poor),  420 
lb  at  *2  12%;  Texans,  911  lb  at  $  95;  do  1016  lb  at  #4  15: 
do  ('■'orn-fed),  936  lh  at  $4  60-  Colorado  steers,  165  lb  at 
*5  10;  do  1171  lb  at  $5  15;  Kentucky  do,  1114  lb  at  $4  70; 
do  1175  lv  at  *4  75;  do  1171  lb  at  *4  85;  Chicago  do  14 L8  lb 
at  *5  40;  do  1284  lb  at  $5  55;  do  1296  lb  at  *5  80;  Texans, 
985  lb  at  $4  10;  Chicago  Natives,  1171  lb  at  $4  40;  do  1088 
lb  at  *4  76;  do  1219  lb  at  *5  40;  19  do  126 f  lb  at.  $5  70;  do 
1340  lb  at  *6;  Oxen,  1590  lb  at  *1  30;  Western  Bulls,  1065 
Jb  at  *2  45;  do  1172  lb  at  $3;  Yearlings  and  Grassers,  340 
lb  at  $3  50. 

Calves.  -  Grassers, .151  lb  average,  at  $3  80  per  100  11) 
Buttermilk  Calves.  151  lb,  at  *8:  do,  172  lb,  at  $3  20:  do, 
175  lb,  at  $3  25  do  151  lb.  at  *3  30;  Mixed  Calves,  192  lb, 
at  *4;  Veals,  156  lb,  at  *6. 

Sherp  and  Lambs — Indiana  Sheep,  86  lb  average,  at 
5%c  per  lb:  do,  89  lb,  at  4%:  Canada  and  State  Lambs, 
mixed,  55  lb,  at  6e;  vvest  Virginia  do,  58  lb,  at  7c;  do, 
61  lb,  at  6%c:  Kentucky  Sheep,  91%  lb,  at  4%c:  Ken¬ 
tucky  Lambs,  68  lb,  at  6 %e;  Virginia  Lambs,  57  lb,  at 
6c;  West  Virginia  do,  55%  lb  at  5%c:  Maryland  do 
(Extra),  69  lb,  at  *7  40:  Territory  Sheep,  94,1b.  at 4%c 
per  lb;  Ohio  Sheep,  94  ib,  at  5e  lb;  Western  Sheep,  84 
lb,  at  4%e  per  lb. 

Hogs — Market  nominally  firm  at  *6  GO® 6  40  per  100 


Chicago.— CATTLE.-Choice  to  extra  beeves,*  1 20@6  30; 
Common  to  good,  $4  10@6  GO;  Stockers  and  feeders, 
*2  (0®3  90;  Cows,  bulls  and  mixed,  *1  80®3  70:  Texas 
steers,  *3  40®4  00.  Hogs  -Mixed  *5  90®  6  20;  Heavy, 
$6  00®6  40;  Light,  *5  85® 6  25;  skips,  $4  00®5  65.  Sheep. 
—Natives,  interior  to  fancy,  $2  75®4  60,  Western,  $3  20 
@4  25;  Texans,  $2®3  75;  lambs,  $5@5  50  per  100  lbs. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Cattle.— Choice  heavy  native  steers, 
*5  25@6  00:  Fair  to  good  native  steers,  $4  40@5  25; 
Butchers’  steers,  medium  to  choice,  *3  40® 4  40-  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  $2  20  to  8  80;  rangers, 
corn  fed,  *3  50®4  70:  grass-fed,  *2  40®3  70.  Hogs.— 
Choice  Heavy  and  butchers’  selections,  *6  00®6  30; 
packing,  medium  to  prime,  *5  60®5  75,  light  grades, 
ordinary  to  best  $5  40,a5  60.  Sheep.— Market  firm. 
Fair  to  choice,  $3  40  to  4  80. 


Communications  Received  for  the,  Wkkk  Ending 
July  14,  1888. 


E.  T  W.-P.  H.  H.-J.  H.  S.-T.  L.-T.  A.-J.  A.  M„ 
thanks-Z.  S.  C.— H.  C.  W.-C.  N.  B.-D.  J.  F.-A.  H.  J. 
— J.  L.  H.— J.  H.  B.— J.  W.— B.  W.  A.— D  W.  B.— H.  M.— 
B.  F.  J.— E.  S.  G— F.  L.  K.— C.  C.  H.— L.  J.  K.-A.  O.  S.— 
J.  W.— J.  H.— V.  H  D.-T.  C.-G.  H.-B.  A.  B-W.  T.  G. 
Geo.  C.  Angle,  thanks— P.  W.  J.— E.  W.  B.— E.  C.  IX— 
C  A.  G— Fraud  O.  Gibbs.  thanks-H.  L.  S.— M.  V.  B.  S. 
-J.  N.-E.  W.  R. — R.  J.  W.-H.  H.-B.  M.-H.  T.-H.  W. 
— W.  S.  8..  thanks— J.  H.  T.— E.  F.  S.-J.  F.  B. 
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CALIFORNIA 

w  Southern  Calilo 


J  Oil  IN  it 


For free  informaiion  concern 

ing  Agricultural  Laud  in 
lornia,  address  wicli  stamp, 

1SLER,  Sail  Diego,  (.  ni. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  82%@82%c 
No.  3  do  nominal;  No.  2  red  81c;  No.  2  corn,  at 
7%®48c;  No.  2  oats,  at  31c;  No.  2  Rye,  at  52c;  No.  2, 
^Barley  at  63c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— New  Steamer  No.  ,2 
Red  in  grain  depot,  88c;  No.  2  Red  for  July,  88%®80%c, 
do  for  August  86®86%c;  do  for  September.  86%®87%c; 
do  for  October,  87%®87%c.  Corn— No.  2  Mixed  on  track 
aud  in  20th  St.  elevator,  57c;  No.  2  Yellow  in  grain 
depot,  57 %c;  No  2  mixed  for  July.  54%<®55%e.  do  for 
August,  54%®55%c;  do  for  September,  55%®  56%c:  do  for 
October,  55%®56c.  Oats.-  Ungraded  mixed,  89c;  do 
white,  41  %c;  No.  8  white,  4lc;No.  2  white,  42c. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard,  at  90c,  elevator* 
90%@91e,  delivered;  No,  2  Millwaukee  83c  c.  f.  and  i; 
Ungraded  Red.  82%®92%c:  No.2Red,  89@89%e:  elevator 
90%c  f .  o.  b;  90%®91%c  delivered;  No.  2  July,  89%c; 
do  August.  88%®89%c;  do  September  8%®89%c;  do 
October  99%'sS9%c;  do  November,  91c;  do  December, 
91%®92  3-16;  do  May,  96%@96%c.  Corn.— Ungraded 
Mixed,  55®56%c;  No.  2,  55%®57c  to  arrive  and  here 


LAKE  VIEW  HERD  OK 
Registered  Rerksliires. 


Extra  uue  aau  vigorous,  mu  su  ami  American  re¬ 
cords.  At  less  than  half  price  for  a  few  days.  Pro¬ 
prietor  must  go  South. 

Address  D.  J.  MATTOCKS.  Toledo,  O. 


A  WONDERFUL  8UCCESS1 


“BIG  INJUN"  3-WHEEL  SULKY  PLOW! 


Practical,  Simple,  Light,  Strong. 


The  only  3-Wheel  Sulky  Plow  made 
that  turns  a  square  corner  while  plow  is 
in  the  ground.  Lifts  out  of  the  ground 
without  disturbing  the  furrow.  Also, 
full  line  of  CHILLED  STEEL  AND  COMBINA¬ 
TION  WALKING  PLOWS.  Circulars  and 
prices  on  application. 


GALE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

ALBION.  MICHIGAN, 


IRON  WATER  PIPE, 


Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  Co.» 

Bratnan,  Dow  &  Co.,  Bosto  Au’ts  tor  New  England.  L liil'Stieet,  New  York 


CANTON  IKON  ROOFING  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 
STEEL  ITLOOFIIMGr. 

Made  of  genuine  Sheet  Steel  and  Calamined  Steel.  Also 
CORRUGATED  IRON  Roofing  and  Sidtng,  Beaded  Iron  Ceiling  and 
Siding,  Crimped  Edge  Roofing  and  Siding,  Roof  Paint,  Roofer’s  Paper,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  List,  and  Samples,  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JULY  28 


504  THt  «U8A L  NEW-YORKER. 


£ox  t\)t  Jijoimg. 


TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

Just  a  word  more  about  politics.  One  of 
our  friends  writes  as  follows:  “In  politics  I 
could  wish  the  non-partizan  paper  to  be  just 
and  fair.  Was  “Uncle  Mark”  so  when  he 
said  the  Democrats  being  in  power  had  the 
responsibility?  With  the  President  and  House 
only  Democratic,  and  with  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Senate  and  Supreme  Court,  Republi¬ 
can,  can  the  Democrats  be  justly  said  to  be  in 
power  and  be  held  responsible?”  I  atn  glad  to 
moke  this  note  because,  as  I  said,  I  want  to  be 
just  as  fair  as  I  can  be.  It  is  true  that  the 
Democrats  have  not  been  able  to  carry  out 
some  of  their  plans  because  of  the  Republican 
Senate.  They  are  responsible  for  the  general 
conduct  of  the  business  of  ^he  Government, 
but  doubtless  the  Senate  has  prevented  the 
passage  of  a  good  many  measures  which  the 
Democrats  would  gladly  have  pushed  through. 
So  we  must  say  that  the  Democrats  have  not 
had  an  entirely  fair  chance  to  prove  exactly 
what  they  can  do,  though  they  have  come 
pretty  near  it. 

Another  friend  who  is  taking  a  course  at  a 
summer  Normal  School  says  the  following 
rules  for  letter  writing  were  given  by  a 
lecturer: 

I.  Know  definitely  what  you  are  going  to 
say. 

II.  Say  it. 

III.  Don’t  think  of  a  grammatical  rule 
while  you  say  it. 

V.  Polish  up  afterwards. 

V.  Put  your  pen  through  every  other  word, 
or  in  other  words,  boil  it  down,  or  condense  it. 

I  think  these  rules  are  very  sensible.  It  will 
pay  to  study  them.  Our  letters  betray  our 
characters  pretty  well.  It  is  very  important 
that  we  know  what  we  are  going  to  say  before 
we  begin.  The  only  way  to  make  sure  of  this 
is  to  think  the  matter  all  out  before  we  write 
a  word.  Then  with  the  points  all  in  mind  we 
can  go  ahead  and  write  to  the  point.  I  get 
letters  sometimes  that  ramble  about,  touching 
first  one  thing  and  then  another,  so  that  when 
1  have  read  them  through  I  cannot  tell  what 
it  is  all  about.  The  last  rule  suits  me  very 
well.  People  generally  use  too  many  words 
to  express  an  idea.  It  pays  to  talk  straight 
at  the  mark.  Most  people  have  little  time  to 
listen  to  unimportant  things.  If  we  can  get 
into  the  habit  of  writing  and  talking  in  a 
business  way,  we  shall  find  ourselves  growing 
into  business  men  and  women. 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  in  trouble  be¬ 
cause  the  rain  was  so  constant  that  we 
couldn’t  do  our  work.  Now  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  dry  weather.  It  is  getting 
dry  enough.  I  got  those  potatoes  1  told  you 
about  in  all  right,  and  now  they  are  growing 
ahead  of  all  the  surrounding  potatoes  because 
the  ground  is  full  of  water.  We  will  get 
through  the  dry  weather  the  best  we  can  and 
keep  good-natured  as  possible. 

.  •> » »  i 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  now  take  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  writing  to  you  once  again.  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  you  entirely.  1  .hope  this  letter  will 
not  get  into  the  waste  basket.  We  have  one 
little  Maltese  kitten,  and  I  am  going  to  name 
her  Rubie.  Don’t  you  think  that  is  a  pretty 
name?  We  are  having  a  good  crop  this  year. 
We  have  some  flower-beds  which  are  very 
nice,  because  there  are  no  hens  to  scratch 
them  up.  We  are  having  our  holidays  now. 
1  have  six  nephews  and  one  niece.  I  have  no 
more  to  say  at  present.  Your  little  friend, 

Dundas,  Ontario.  ida  may  mitchell. 

1  guess  you  must  have  been  very  busy  to 
forget  me  so  readily.  That’s  a  pretty  name 
for  the  cat.  There  is  a  horse  witti  tliat  name 
on  the  Rural  Grounds.  You  have  a  good 
supply  of  nephews— fully  enough  to  go 
around.  u.  m. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  was  reading  a  sweet 
little  letter  by  Honor  Bright,  in  one  of  the 
Rurals  to-day.  I  would  love  her,  I  know,  if 
I  was  acquainted  with  her.  She  writes  such 
a  friendly  letter.  I  say,  Cousins,  why  can’t 
we  exchange,  books  papers,  etc.  ? 

I  have  one  brother,  older  than  myself.  I  am 
10,  so  you  see  I  am  very  happy,  as  we  have 
lots  of  fun  and  never  quarrel.  I  am  glad  that 
he  is  older  than  I  am,  but  he  is  a  sad  tease. 

Not  tar  from  us  lives  a  family  consisting  of 
15  children,  father  and  mother,  and  I  do  think 
they  make  more  noise  than  50  common  chil¬ 
dren  ought  to.  Their  father  is  a  very  peculiar 
man,  and  seems  to  have  nerves,  for  whenever 
the  children  are  particularly  noisy  he  takes 
an  agricultural  book,  finds  some  shady  retreat, 
and  dreams  of  “rural  pleasures,”  while  his 
wife,  poor  suffering  woman,  spanks  half  of 


them,  and  sends  the  other  half  of  them  to  bed, 
and  then  goes  to  some  sympathizing  neighbor’s 
and  pours  forth  her  tale  of  woe. 

Now, Uncle  Mark, wouldn’t  you  hate  to  have 
such  a  large  family?  I  am  sure  you  wouldn’t 
live  long  if  you  had  this  one. 

If  Mrs.  Fisher  could  create  as  much  of  a 
stir  writing  about  the  Bright  Side  of  Farm 
Life,  as  she  did  about  the  Dark  Side,  she 
would  create  quite  a  stir.  In  fact,  every  able- 
minded  woman  in  the  country  would  be  think¬ 
ing  and  expressing  her  thoughts  on  paper. 

Chicago.  hazel  dell. 

[I  like  a  reasonable  amount  of  noise,  but  I 
can’t  stand  too  much  of  it.  I  guess  the 
mother  of  that  family  is  doing  most  for  the 
coming  generation  — u.  M.] 

NOTES  FROM  HILLSIDE  FARM. 

I  wish  th6  Rural  artist  would  try  again 
on  the  “Bright  Side  of  Farming.”  I  think  I 
could  find  lots  of  prettier  pictures  than  a  team 
running  with  a  load  of  hay,  cows  fighting 
each  other,  and  running  into  the  wire  fence. 
I  would  like  to  show  you  a  picture  of  the  val¬ 
ley  and  hills  as  we  see  it  from  our  north  door; 
or  one  from  the  top  of  the  hill  with  myself 
on  the  rake,  if  you  please.  Look  around !  to 
the  east  are  the  woods  close  by  for  a  back¬ 
ground;  to  the  north,  south  and  westare  hills 
and  valleys,  woods  and  cultivated  fields  dot¬ 
ted  with  farm  buildings.  You  can  see  for 
miles  till  the  distant  hills  are  a  faint  blue  line. 
Again,  go  to  the  well;  at  the  right  is  a  grape¬ 
vine,  at  the  left  a  stump  covered  with  nas¬ 
turtiums,  in  front  on  each  side  of  the  path  a 
bed  of  pansies  looking  you  right  in  the  face. 
Just  beyond  the  buildings  you  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  orchard.  Turn  around  and  you  see 
pear  and  cherry  trees,  raspberries  and  cur¬ 
rants,  (doesn’t  your  mouth  water?)  straw¬ 
berries,  flowers,  onions,  cabbages,  lettuce. etc., 
and  if  you  go  into  the  young  orchard  you  will 
see  beans,  peas,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  Isn’t 
that  a  pretty  picture  for  a  hungry  man  or 
any  one  else?  Or  another  picture  that  I  like 
is  to  go  to  the  lot  and  call  the  cows,  horses  or 
sheep  to  me  and  let  them  eat  out  of  my  hand, 
and  see  how  they  will  follow  me  around. 
These  are  some  of  the  pictures  that  make  farm- 
life  bright  to  me. 

Some  time  ago  Mrs.  Jack  spoke  of  its  being 
pleasanter  to  cut  potatoes  for  planting  (I 
think  it  was)  than  to  wash  the  clothes  for  the 
men.  I  agree  with  her.  I  would  a  great  deal 
rather  work  out  of  doors  tbau  to  wait  on  a 
hired  man  all  summer  and  then  see  all  the 
profits  from  the  farm  turned  over  to  pay  his 
wages.  Not  that  I  feel  above  waiting  on 
hired  men,  and  if  we  must  have  one,  I  want 
one  good  enough  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with 
the  family,  but  it  is  a  relief  all  the  same  to  do 
our  own  work.  It  is  quite  common  around 
here  for  women  to  lend  a  hand  in  hurrying 
times,  and  if  they  use  a  little  judgment  and 
do  not  overwork,  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  health  to  get  out  in  the  fresh  air. 

Business  is  business  everywhere,  but  the 
social  relations  of  employer  and  employee  are 
in  a  great  measure  determined  by  circum¬ 
stances  and  custom.  Politeness  is  due  to 
every  one  from  every  one.  It  would  be  absurd 
for  a  farmer  with  one  hired  man  to  make  him 
wait  and  eat  his  meals  alone  after  the  family 
are  through.  If  he  has  half  a  dozen  or  more 
it  might  be  a  great  deal  more  to  the  comfort  of 
all  concerned  to  have  a  separate  table,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  separate  boarding-house.  The  mer¬ 
chant  does  not  board  his  clerk.  No,  of  course 
not,  especially  if  he  lives  at  some  distance  from 
his  store.  His  clerk  will  get  a  boarding-place 
nearer,  if  possible.  Sometimes,  though,  he 
employs  his  clerk  to  sleep  in  the  store.  The 
farmer  usually  wants  his  help  near  by  so  that 
he  will  not  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  coming  and  going,  and  boarding-houses  do 
not  seem  to  be  an  institution  of  the  country. 
The  merchant  where  I  trade  may  or  may  not 
occupy  the  same  social  scale  that  I  do.  It  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  both  to  him  and  me, 
and  we  are  neither  of  us  interested  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  of  the  other,  but  if  he  was  not  po. 
lite  and  obliging  to  me,  how  long  would  1  trade 
with  him  ?  emma  l.  bliss. 


Ontario  is  so  much  like  Sharpless  that 
either  will  answer  for  the  other. 

May  King  has  done  very  well.  It  should 
supersede  the  Crescent. 

Jessie  is  probably  a  little  earlier  than 
Sharpless,  otherwise  they  are  both  much  the 
same. 

Belmont  does  pretty  well. 

Sharpless  is  the  standard  for  a  medium 
crop  or  season. 

Mammoth  will  give  some  fine  berries,  but 
it  is  unhealthy  aud  not  worth  growing. 


Monmouth  is  meOiuin  early  and  holds  on 
to  the  last.  If  there  were  not  better  berries, 
this  would  be  fairly  good. 

Sunapee  is  high-flavored,  moderately 
productive,  medium  in  season  and  not  pro¬ 
fitable 

Gandy  may  possibly  pay  to  grow  for  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  indispensable  for  the  late  private 
garden  where  the  best  is  wanted. 

Cohanzieh  must  go  the  way  so  many  have 
gone  before.  It  has  no  merits  in  particular. 

May  King,  Sharpless  and  Gandy  are  suffi¬ 
cient  variety.  Where  more  are  wanted,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Charles  Downing,  Jessie,  Belmont 
and  Bid  well  might  be  added. 

New  Jersey.  ira  j.  blackwell. 

KOHL  RABI  CULTURE. 

The  kohl  rabi,  or  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  is 
a  vegetable  that  bears  more  of  a  resemblance 
to  a  ruta  baga  than  to  a  cabbage,  although 
it  is  more  generally  included  in  the  latter 
class.  Of  late,  however,  it  appears  to  be  at¬ 
tracting  considerable  attention,  and  this  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  it  is  an  excellent  vegetable 
and  should  be  found  in  every  amateur’s  gar¬ 
den.  It  is  one  of  those  vegetables  whose  char¬ 
acter  depends  essentially  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  grown.  Grown  slowly 
and  in  poor  soil,  the  roots  will  be  utterly  unfit 
for  use,  while  if  the  conditions  are  reversed  it 
will  prove  to  be  an  excellent  vegetable,  de¬ 
serving  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  praise.  It 
is  used  mostly  in  the  fall,  and  is  in  its  best 
condition  when  the  root  is  about  three  inches 
in  diameter.  If  used  younger  it  will  partake 
too  much  of  the  taste  of  the  cabbage,  and  if 
older  it  is  dry,  tough  and  utterly  unfit  for 
food. 

In  order  to  have  it  at  its  best,  it  should  be 
grown  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  effect  this 
it  should  be  given  a  deep,  well-enriched  soil, 
one  that  has  been  given  a  good  dressing  of 
well-decayed  stable  manure,  and  has  had  it 
deeply  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
soil  by  means  of  the  plow.  A  thorough  har¬ 
rowing  should  then  be  given  so  as  to  level  it 
off  as  smoothly  as  possible,  when  it  should  be 
marked  off  in  drills  about  an  inch  in  depth 
and  two  feet  apart.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
about  the  first  week  in  July.  Sow  thinly, 
covering  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  if 
the  ground  is  at  all  dry  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
firm  it  well  around  the  seeds  in  order  to  ensure 
a  quick  germination.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should 
be  thinned  out  so  that  they  will  stand  about 
eight  inches  apart.  In  the  event  of  wet  wea¬ 
ther,  the  thinnings  can  be  transplanted  into 
rows  similar  to  those  into  which  the  seeds 
were  sown.  This  is  considered  rather  difficult, 
but  I  never  had  the  least  trouble,  care  being 
taken  to  perform  the  operation  just  previous 
to  or  after  rain,  and  in  planting  to  firm  the 
soil  well  around  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

The  growing  crop  should  be  well  cultivated 
and  freely  hoed  so  as  to  secure  a  rapid  growth 
from  the  start  as  well  as  to  keep  it  clean  and 
free  from  weeds. 

If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  kohl  rabi  early  in 
the  season,  the  first  sowing  should  be  made 
early  in  May,  and  additional  sowings  made 
in  June  aud  July  in  order  to  obtain  a  constant 
succession. 

The  varieties  most  generally  grown  are  the 
Early  White  and  Early  Purple  Vienna.  The 
former  is  greenish  white  on  the  outside  while 
the  flesh  is  white  and  tender.  It  is  the  best 
market  sort.  The  latter  is  almost  identical 
with  the  former  except  in  its  outside  color 
which  is  greenish  purple. 

Queens,  N.  Y.  Charles  e.  parnell. 
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COMMON  GROUND  FOR  FARMERS 
AND  ARTISANS. 

MORRISON  1.  SWIFT. 

City  operatives  awakening,  studying  and 
combining:  farmers  should  do  Likewise  ; 
instructors  will  come  as  needed  :  common 
grounds  for  a  union  of  farmers  and  opera¬ 
tives'. ;  inevitable  evils  ahead  for  farmers 
unless  they  take  action.  ' 

Laboring  men  of  cities  and  towns  have 
learned  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  unite 
in  order  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  employers.  They  have  also 
discovered  that  they  must  understand  the 
principles  of  industrial  life,  if  they  are  to 
succeed  in  their  efforts  aud  not  waste  energy 
in  blunders.  Therefore  they  have  begun  to 
encourage  systematic  study. 

The  same  industrial  development  that  is 
reducing  the  wage-worker  to  a  state  of  abject 
dependence,  is  bringing  the  farmer  to  mort¬ 
gages  and  poverty.  He  need  uot  expect  help 
if  he  will  not  help  himself.  His  only  hope  is 
to  combine  and  study  industrial  conditions 
aud  devise  means  of  self-protection. 


The  labor  unions  are  looking  with  growing 
favor  upon  the  idea  of  lecturers  who  shall 
treat  of  special  branches  of  the  labor  question, 
besides  broadening  their  outlook  by  addresses 
upon  selected  historic  periods,  historic  men 
and  the  movements  they  inaugurated  or  sus¬ 
tained  —  ethics,  education,  and  sanitation. 
Something  of  this  the  farmer  has  also  under¬ 
taken  in  bis  way.  But  this  work  of  education 
should  now  be  organized  with  a  seriousness 
and  resolution  befitting  the  extremity  to 
which  the  rural  population  has  already  come. 
The  center  of  this  work  may  be  the  district 
school-house,  or  it  maybe  the  home,  in  which 
neighbors  can  gather  of  an  evening  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  organization.  It  is  important  to 
exclude  from  control  of  these  gatherings  all 
aspirants  for  political  office.  Every  one  is 
acquainted  with  persons  who  are  fond  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  prominent  part  in  farmers’  institutes 
for  the  sake  of  some  advantage  to  themselves, 
and  such  persons  are  dangerous  leaders.  It 
may  be  confidently  predicted  that  a  class  of 
proficient  lecturers  aud  teachers  will  come 
forward  to  assist  in  this  work,  and  to  study 
existing  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  improv¬ 
ing  them. 

The  question  that  will  ultimately  arise  is 
why  the  agriculturists  and  operatives  do  not 
find  such  common  ground  as  exists  and  mass 
their  forces  against  tendencies  that  are  daily 
becoming  more  oppressive  to  both.  These  two 
classes  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  monopolists  and  great  corpora¬ 
tions:  w  hy  should  they  not  work  together  to 
cut  the  claws  of  their  common  enemies?  The 
difficulty  is  that  each— the  farmer  and  the 
wage-worker — thinks  the  interests  of  the  oth¬ 
er  opposed  to  his  own.  But,  then,  why  do 
they  think  so?  Certainly  not  from  judicious 
study  of  the  question;  probably  because  po¬ 
litical  demagogues  have  persistently  rehears¬ 
ed  the  idea  for  purposes  of  their  own.  One 
object  of  the  investigation  above  urged  is  to 
discover  the  truth  in  fundamental  issues  of 
this  kind,  to  emancipate  the  hard-working 
classes,  whether  on  farm  or  in  factory,  from 
the  demagogue. 

A  project  is  now  being  discussed  which  will 
bring  specialists  in  economic  and  other  studies 
before  the  manual  workers  in  cities.  Under 
the  name  of  University  Extension  work  of 
this  nature  has  already  attained  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  Great  Britain.  It  will  soon  take  form 
here  and  it  is  but  a  further  step  to  bring 
these  lectures  and  conferences  within  the 
reach  of  the  farmers.  Here  we  find  common 
standing  ground  for  all  classes,  operative,  ag¬ 
riculturist,  inventor,  manager,  capitalist.  It 
is  the  ground  of  inquiry.  /Tired  of  controversy 
the  best  of  all  types  say,  let  us  set  in  motion 
machinery  for  impartial  investigation  and  for 
disseminating  the  results.  There  will  be 
money  enough  for  this  enterprise  because  it 
casts  no  partisan  shadow.  Will  it  meet  with 
a  warm  response  from  those  whom  it  is  to  ben¬ 
efit  most  ?  Let  intelligent  farmers  take  up  the 
worK  of  neighborhood  organization;  let  them 
give  a  little  time  to  reading  on  industrial 
questions;  let  them  invite  the  fairest  and  most 
intelligent  men  whom  they  know  to  give  them 
informal  talks.  Then  the  undertaking  will 
grow  of  itself. 

The  more  enlightened  the  farmer  and  the 
working  man  become  the  more  may  we  pre¬ 
dict  that  a  plan  of  co-operation  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  through  which  they  will  at  length  be 
enabled  to  secure  the  returns  for  their  indus¬ 
try  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  artisan  is 
already  partially  aroused,  but  the  farmer  sits 
at  home  and  is  preyed  upon  by  those  who  are 
more  skillful  than  he  to  lay  traps.  At  length 
he  mortgages  his  farm;  later  it  becomes  the 
property  of  a  money-lender.  Where  will  this 
f  process  end  if  the  land-worker  remains  docile 
and  spiritless?  Simply  in  this,  that  we  shall 
have  no  independent  farming  class.  This 
means  that  the  present  independent  owners 
must  drop  to  the  position  of  renters  aud  hired 
workers,  an  event  deplorable  enough  for  the 
farming  population,  but  also  fraught  with 
evil  to  the  whole  social  organism.  The  query 
^  is,  “What  will  the  farmer  do  about  it  ?” 


Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  is  so  generally  dis 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  has  this  latent  poison 
coursing  his  veins.  The  terrible  sufferings  en¬ 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  bo  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  cures  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

in  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  1.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 
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PERSONALS. 

General  Harrison  has  a  brother  named 
Carter  B.  Harrison,  who  is  a  farmer  at  Mur¬ 
freesboro,  Tenn.  He  is  a  Union  veteran. 

The  widow  of  Kaiser  William  is  named 
Augusta,  the  widow  of  Kaiser  Frederick  is 
named  Victoria,  and  the  wife  of  the  present 
Kaiser  is  known  as  Augusta  Victoria. 

Mr.  Blaine  will  sail  for  home  August  1, 
having  engaged  passage  on  the  City  of  New 
York.  This  will  allow  10  days  longer  in 
which  to  prepare  for  the  big  reception. 

Mrs.  Senator  John  Sherman  is  a  devoted 
student  of  horticulture.  She  said  recently  to 
a  friend  that  she  envied  the  President  of  the 
United  States  none  of  his  possessions  or  per¬ 
quisites  but  the  free  will  of  the  well-equipped 
greenhouses  of  the  White  House.  • 

Mr.  Frederic  Coudert,  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  French  lawyers,  has  a  farm  at  Me- 
tucben,  New  Jersey,  where  he  raises  Alderney 
rattle.  Mr.  Coudert  says  that  he  finds  much 
more  pleasure  in  going  over  his  farm  than  he 
does  in  going  over  law  papers.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  health-giving  pleasure  in  the 
former  pastime. 

Claes  Spreckels  is  said  to  have  bought 
up  .50,000  tons  of  Manilla  sugar,  anticipating 
the  partial  failure  of  the  European  beet-root 
crop,  and  the  Sugar  Trust  of  San  Francisco 
having  sold  heavily  of  refined  sugar,  cannot 
get  enough  raw  sugar  to  supply  the  refineries. 
A  corner  is  expected,  and  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  1%  cent  a  pound. 

The  general  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Breeder  and  Sportsman  is  Miss  A.  L  Wilson, 
of  Cyuthiana,  Ky.  She  is  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  best-informed  women  in  America  on 
the  pedigree  and  history  of  trotting  horses. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  women  on  the 
agricultural  press,  and  really  some  of  them 
are  very  handsome,  and  few  are  old-maidish. 

The  defect  in  the  arm  of  Emperor  William 
II.  is  authoritatively  described  thus;  The  left 
arm  is  not  deformed,  but  withered,  or  rather 
dwarfed;  the  nerves  which  vitalize  it  were 
subjected  to  great  and  prolonged  pressure 
during  birth  so  that  their  power  was  destroy¬ 
ed.  Hence  the  muscles  of  the  arm  were  par¬ 
alyzed  and  became  wasted  from  want  of  use, 
and  the  limb  did  not  grow  with  the  rest  of  the 
body. 

Josiah  Wilder,  who  took  his  own  life  in 
Cincinnati  the  other  day,  was  noted  as  a 
friend  of  dumb  animals,  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  his  sensitive  concern  lest  they 
should  be  treated  cruelly  became  almost  a 
mania.  His  case  recalls  that  of  a  wealthy 
young  Boston  entomologist  who  committed 
suicide  about  a  year  ago,  because  of  an  insane 
delusion  that  in  every  bug  which  he  killed  he 
had  destroyed  an  immortal  soul.  .  .  . 

The  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell, 
says  Harper’s  Bazar,  who  is  now  61  years  old , 
makes  her  home  at  El  Mora,  a  suburb  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  She  lives  in  a  pretty  red 
cottage  surrounded  by  trees  on  the  outside, 
and  filled  with  rugs,  old  furniture  aud  books 
on  the  inside.  Mrs.  Blackwell  spends  the 
most  of  her  time  in  her  study,  where  she  does 
a  great  deal  of  writing.  It  was  her  pen,  it  is 
said,  that  built  this  attractive  little  home  in 
New  Jersey. 

General  Sherman  believes  that  city-bred 
men  make  much  better  soldiers  than  country¬ 
men.  He  says  that  this  was  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  in  the  late  civil  war.  The  soldiers  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  city  were  used  to  the  irregu¬ 
larities  of  city  life,  and  they  could  stand  any 
amount  of  hardship  without  going  under, 
wlide  those  brought  in  from  the  iurms  were 
accustomed  to  regular  living,  and  tne  hard¬ 
ships  of  war  killed  them  off  by  hundreds. 
The  farmer  lads  were  physically  stronger, 
but  they  were  not  as  tough  as  the  city  boys. 

Mr.  William  Rockefeller,  head  of  the 
Standard  Oil  monopoly,  who  has  his  home  at 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  few  millionaires  who  make  farming  pay. 
The  farmer  from  whom  Mr.  Rockefeller 
bought  the  farm  barely  made  a  living  out  of 
it.  Off  of  eighteen  acres  of  land  the  present 
owner  has  this  summer  taken  80  tons  of 
hay.  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  farmer  says  that  his 
employer  brings  the  same  business  principles 
to  bear  on  his  larm  as  characterize  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  which  he  is  head.  Every  morning 
at  five  o'clock  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  up  aud 
about. 

General  Sheridan’s  new  cottage  at  Non- 
quitt,  Massachusetts,  is  finished  ou  side  in 
natural  wood,  heavily  oiled,  with  a  wide  terra- 
cotia-colored  strip  about  the  base.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  ample  piazzas  that  look  out  upon 
Buzzard’s  Bay.  The  large  square  entrance 
hall  is  finished  throughout  in  California  red¬ 
wood.  The  parlor  is  a  large  oblong  roomj 
lighted  by  long  windows  aud  a  bay-window 
luinished  with  cushioned  seats.  A  big  red¬ 
brick  fit  eplace  adorns  one  end  of  the  room, 
General  bhendan  has  a  private  office  opening 


out  of  the  dining-room.  The  entire  house  is 
furnished  in  willow  and  rattan,  and  the  floors 
are  covered  with  bright-colored  mattings. 

“  Ellerslie,”  the  just-completed  country 
home  of  the  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  at  Rhine- 
beck,  on  the  Hudson,  was  originally  the  old 
Livingston  manor,  and  the  manor  house  was 
built  by  Maturin  Livingston  in  1814.  This 
Mr.  Morton  has  torn  down,  and  built  on  its 
site  a  modern  stone  mansion  of  eighty  rooms, 
lighted  throughout  by  electricity,  and  con¬ 
taining  every  modern  appliance  for  conven¬ 
ience  and  labor  saving.  The  former  owner 
of  the  place,  William  Kelley,  is  said  to  have 
refused  §350,000  for  it  from  the  late  William 
B.  Dinsmore,  but  after  his  death  it  ran  down, 
and  Mr.  Morton  bought  it  for  $80,000,  but  he 
has  spent  $500,000  on  it,  including  the  new 
house. 

— - »  »■*■  ■- 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

The  Jacii  Pine  Plains. — Bulletin  No.  37 
from  the  Micigan  Agricultural  College  is  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Chemical  Department.  The 
northern  counties  of  Michigan  contain  a 
large  amount  of  light  sandy  soils  which  are 
supposed  to  be  almost  useless  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Many  persons  have  settled  on  these 
lands  for  homesteads  and  after  a  few  years  have 
abandoned  their  claims  and  gone  elsewhere  for 
permanent  homes.  The  hundreds  of  abandon¬ 
ed  homesteads  give  sad  evidence  of  misdirect¬ 
ed  labor  and  disappointed  hopes.  There  is 
not  a  State  in  the  Union  that  does  not  con¬ 
tain  tracts  of  lands  occupying  about  the  posi¬ 
tion  agriculturally  that  these  light  Michigan 
lands  occupy.  People  still  go  there  for  homes. 
After  a  few  years  of  farming  with  the  methods 
and  the  crops  they  would  have  employed  on 
other  soils,  they  are  obliged  to  give  up  what 
seems  to  be  a  hopeless  struggle.  Dr.  Kedzie, 
of  the  Michigan  College,  has  always  been  de¬ 
sirous  of  determining  by  real  scientific  exper¬ 
iments  if  these  lands  can  be  made,  by  any 
practical  system  of  manuring,  to  provide  a 
farmer’s  living.  We  believe  he  has  faith  in  the 
future  of  these  lands.  The  Hatch  bill  gave  a 
chance  to  carry  out  this  project.  A  farm  of 
some  80  acres  has  been  located  in  this  region, 
aud  various  forage  crops  have  been  started. 
A  systematic  effort  is  to  be  made  to  bring  up 
this  soil  by  means  of  green  manures  and  marl, 
plaster  and  salt,  the  only  economical  fertilizing 
agents  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood. .  This 
bulletin  details  the  preparation  made  for 
this  interesting  experiment. 

Well  Sinking  Machinery.  —  Catalogue 
from  Goulds  &  Austin,  Chicago,  Ill.  This  is 
a  very  attractive  publication  iu  which  the 
story  of  well  machinery  is  plainly  told.  The 
following  statement  forms  a  basis  for  the  ef¬ 
forts  made  to  advertise  and  do  business  on  the 
part  of  this  house  :  “The  art  of  well  sinking 
has  left  the  cradle  of  its  infancy,  and  can  now 
fairly  be  considered  one  of  the  important  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country.  The  rapid  settlement 
of  the  West  by  agriculturists;  the  increasing 
demands  of  cattle  growers  for  a  large  supply 
of  water,  and  the  late  development  iu  the  nat¬ 
ural  gas  interests,  have  made  the  business  of 
well  sinking  a  very  profitable  one.  The  past 
dry  seasons  have  fully  demonstrated  that  as 
the  country  becomes  longer  settled  and  better 
drained,  the  old-style  dug  and  shallow  wells 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  a  permanent  water 
supply.”  To  support  this  statement  a  list  of 
well  machinery  is  presented  that  will  well 
repay  a  careful  examination  on  the  part  of 
those  who  think  of  going  into  the  well-driv¬ 
ing  business.  We  cannot  begin  to  name  the 
many  tools  that  are  illustrated  here.  The 
catalogue  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. — Bulletin  No. 
4  sent  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  deals  with  Ex¬ 
periments  in  Preventing  Curculio  Injury  to 
Cherries  and  The  Chinch-Bug  in  Ohio:  Mid¬ 
summer  Remedies.  Here  are  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  cherry  experiments  : 

(1.)  Three-fourths  of  the  cherries  liable  to 
injury  by  the  plum  curculio  can  be  saved  by 
two  or  three  applications  of  London-purple  in 
a  water  spray  (in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce 
to  five  gallons  of  water)  made  soon  after  the 
blossoms  fall. 

(2.)  If  an  interval  of  a  mouth  occurs  be¬ 
tween  the  last  application  and  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit  no  danger  to  health  need  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  its  use.  As  a  precautionary 
measure,  however,  he  would  advise  in  all  cases, 
and  especially  when  there  are  few  rams  dur¬ 
ing  this  interval  that  the  fruit  be  thoroughly 
washed  before  it  is  used. 

(3.)  Lime  is  not  so  certain  iu  its  preventive 
effect  as  London- purple,  saving  in  these  ex¬ 
periments  only  forty  per  cent,  of  the  fruit 
liable  to  injury. 

“Peerless”  Traction  Engine.  —  Cir¬ 
culars  from  the  Geiser  Manufacturing  Co. , 
Waynesboi’o,  Franklin  County,  Pa.  As  related 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  traction  engine  is  a 
very  valuable  and  popular  farm  implement 
,n  portions  of  Pennsylvania.  The  “Peerless” 


’s  one  of  the  best,  and  its  popularity  testifies 
to  its  merit.  A  steam  plow  attachment  to  go 
with  the  “Peerless”  is  also  made  by  this 
house. 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  — 
The  quarterly  report  is  sent  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  at  Washington  D.  C.  This 
pamphlet  deals  with  the  imports,  exports,  im¬ 
migration  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States  for  three  months  ending  March  31, 
1888.  Now  that  the  tariff  is  to  be  discussed 
so  thoroughly,  the  facts  contained  in  this 
volume  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter, 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  — 
Bulletin  No.  47,  contains  the  analyses  of 
the  samples  collected  by  the  officir.s  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  of  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  stock  used  to  mix  for  making 
complete  fertilizers  or  for  use  singly.  The 
object  has  been  to  try  and  show  farmers 
what  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  per  pound 
for  the  various  fertilizing  elements  in  standard 
fertilizers.  Jersey  farmers  who  use  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  ought  to  keep  this  bulletin. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.— The 
Eighth  Annual  Report  is  sent  by  President 
Wm.  S.  Tayler,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Alfalfa  experiment  will  be  found 
on  another  page.  The  experiments  with  sorg¬ 
hum  illustrated  in  a  recent  Rural  are  also 
given  at  length  here.  There  are  many  tables 
and  experiment  records  that  will  prove  valu 
able  in  the  library  of  any  New  Jersey  farmer 

Chicago  Veterinary  College — Cata¬ 
logue  of  this  institution  which  is  located  at 
2537  and  2539  State  St.  It  appears  that  the 
school  was  established  in  1883.  There  are  11 
members  of  the  faculty .  The  fixtures  and  ap¬ 
pointments  are  complete  and  the  course  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  practical  and  complete. 


POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 


This  is  the  oil  season.  So  many  farm  ma¬ 
chines  are  now  being  worked  that  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  machine  oil.  In  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  we  consider  an  oil-cau  a 
pretty  good  agricultural  index.  Wnen  a 
man  works  a  machine  that  creaks  and 
cries  for  lack  of  oil,  we  put  him 
down  as  a  pretty  poor  farmer  and  this 
estimate  is  generally  correct.  Many  of  our 
farmers  make  their  own  machine  oil  by  about 
this  formula  :  Equal  parts  castor  oil,  hog’s 
lard  and  kerosene.  Melt  the  lard  and  pour 
all  together.  This  does  well  and  stops  lots  of 
wheel-sorrow  when  applied  in  season.  This 
does  very  well  and  a  little  time  spent  every 
day  in  using  it  will  prove  a  good  investment. 
Uncle  Jacob  believes  in  oiling. 

“  I  rides  out  mit  my  vive  last  week,”  he  said 
at  the  last  meeting,4  ‘und  ve  vas  pass  mit  a  man 
dot  vas  drifing  a  vagon  mit  der  wheels  not 
greezed.  Und  dem  wheels  dey  vas  shust  gry 
shust  like  a  baby.  Dey  vas  gry  so  loud  dot 
dey  vas  shust  discourage  efferyting — der 
horses,  der  men  und  der  hired  man.  Even 
der  load  mit  der  vagon  vas  so  discouraged  mit 
dot  crying  dot  it  vas  settle  down  mit  der 
vagon  heafier  dan  effer.  I  says  to 
my  wive,  dot  man  vas  shust  a  goot 
sermon;  here  he  vas,  mit  his  own  careless- 
ness  make  efferybody  around  him  blue  und 
sour  ven  shust  a  little  greze  mit  dem  wheels 
would  make  dem  happy  to  turn  around  und 
dot  happiness  would  gommunicate  mit  effery¬ 
body  dot  comes  near  dem.  Der  fact  off  it 
vas  dot  we  takes  a  goot  part  off  our  char 
acter  mit  der  objects  dot  we  comes 
in  gontact  mit.  Not  only  der  beeble,  but  der 
animals  und  der  tools.  You  vork  mit  a  gom- 
blaining  man  day  after  day  und  you  vas  grow 
sour  und  bad-tempered  yourself,  in  spide  off 
efferyting  you  do.  It  vas  der  same  vay  mit 
vorking  mit  ugly  animals  und  it  vas  more  so 
dan  effer  mit  vorking  mit  bad  tools.  You  let 
der  best-tempered  man  mit  der  world  vork 
mit  a  machine  dot  vas  shust  cry  out  for  oil 
all  der  vile,  und  I  bate  anytiug  dot  man  vill 
grow  ugly  und  cross  mit  his  friends.  As  goot- 
nature  vas  make  der  vorld  better  und  happier 
all  der  vile  it  vas  der  duty  off  eff ry  man  dot  run 
mit  a  mashine  to  keep  dot  mashine  veil  oiled 
und  greezed.  Dot  vas  a  duty  dot  he  owes  to 
morality.  It  vas  von  off  der  first  brinciples 
off  Christianity  to  keep  der  oil-can  in  goot 
shape.”  small  pica. 
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ENTIRRI  V  NEW. 


CLARK’S  CLTAWAV  HARROW 


Supersedes  the  plow:  beats  the  world:  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  HIGGANUM  M’FG  COIL  POH  - 
ATION,  Iligganiiiii,  Conn.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses.  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1  6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Addres* 

AMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  2  0  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  ami 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  #2."> 
to  #40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Send  4  cents  in 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  H.  Address, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  New  York. 


gTEAM!  $TEAM! 

Wk  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

A  Lar?g  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYJ^E  &  SOXS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


NATURAL 


4*8  ■***«!«!  "^3 

■  Revolving,  Jetting,  Hydraulic,  Dia¬ 
lmond,  Prospecting  Well  Tools,  Wind 
llOngincs  anil  Deep  Well  Pumps.  Trea- 
Itise  on  Natural  Gas,  or  our  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  mailed  for 
Iri’C.  j|,e  American 
J  Well  Works, 

Aurnra.  Ill 


BAl'Ctv.  PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  Also 


PHOSPHATE  ~Wi 

Send  for  Prlecs  Samples  and  all  Information. 

BAUGH  &.  SONS  UO.«  Mfr*.,  Philadelphia 


2PCIITQ  for  Catalogue  ot  hundreds  of  useful  Art! 

IlCIl  I  O  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Apts,  and 
De&lerssell  larcre  Quantities.  (1MCACI08CALKC0.*  Chicago* 


The  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTS  AN  ACTIVE,  RELIABLE, 


IN  EVERY  COUNTY  IN  TI1E  UNITED 
STATES. 


Sei vices  paid  for  in  cash  nr  in  Premi¬ 
ums  as  desired. 


Write  for  terms.  Address  the 

1UBAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  Park  Row,  X.  Y. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NBW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months . .  1.10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 1 29*  fr.) 


▲gents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  os 
application. 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Are  the  HEsT. 
Sold  by  Druchibsts. 


lnt*r*d  at  the  Fost-offlee  at  New  York  City,  IT.  Y« 
|  M  SMOQd  olou  mall  matt** 
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^umonms. 


“Is  that  dog  broken2”  “Guess  not,”  replied 
the  owner,  dubiously;  “but  1  dressed  him 
down  pretty  rich  with  a  broom-handle  this 
morning  and  he  may  be  a  little  chipped  about 
the  corners.” — Rockingham,  Register. 

There  is,  as  yet,  no  instantaneous  photograph 
of  a  kiss,  ’cause  all  perfer  the  old  lingering 
variety. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Edith:  “O,  mamma,  there’s  going  to  be  a 
marriage  deception  over  to  Mrs.  Uppum’s  to¬ 
night.”  Mamma  (aside):  “I  wonder  if  that  was 
a  blunder  of  Edith’s.”  — Prairie  Farmer. 

“What  made  tbe  tower  of  Pisa  lean?”  asked 
the  school-committee  man  of  the  candidate 
for  teacher  he  was  examining,  and  the  young 
man  answered  absent-mindedly:  “1  don’t 
know,  sir,  I  am  sure,  unless  it  may  have 
spent  a  winter  in  District  No.  4,  boarding 
round.” — Somerville  Journal. 

A  Philosopher,  who  had  married  an 
ignorant  girl,  used  to  call  her  “brown  sugar,” 
because,  he  said,  she  was  sweet  but  unrefined. 
— Otago  Witness. 

Of  a  seedy  guest,  it  was  said  that  he  arrived 
without  any  luggage  except  the  bags  in  the 
knees  of  his  tiousers. — Otago  Witness. 

Sandy  accepted  the  gude  wife’s  invitation 
with  the  reservation,  “If  I  am  spared.” 
“Weel,  weel,”  said  the  lady,  “if  ye’re  dead 
I’ll  not  expect  y e.” — Fhe  American. 

First  Boy:  “Does  your  grandpa  smoke  a 
pipe?”  Second  Boy:  “Not  now,  last  week  he 
went  to  sleep  with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth 
and  the  fire  reached  his  celluloid  teeth  and 
they  exploded  bursting  his  head  open.”  First 
Boy:  “What  a  fool.  Didn’t  he  have  any  brains?” 
Second  Boy:  “Oh,  lots  of  brains,  they’ve 
ruined  the  frescoed  ceiling.” — Accident  News. 

Teacher  (to  class):  “Why  is  procrastination 
called  the  thief  of  time?”  Boy  (atfoot  of  class): 
“Because  it  takes  a  person  so  long  to  say  it.” 
Life. 

Lady  of  the  house  (shivering) :  “Has  the 
furnace  gone  out,  Bridget?”  Bridget:  “I  think 
not,  mum;  I’ve  been  at  the  gate  all  the  even¬ 
ing  with  a  gentleman  friend  of  mine,  an’  it 
didn’t  go  by  me,  mum,  I’m  sure.  ” — Merchant 
'Traveler. 
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Bm'a  l  topics. 

The  Experiment  Stations. 


MIS  FIB  FUTURE  WORK. 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE 
DIFECTORS. 


What  the  Managers  think  the 
Farmers  ought  to  learn. 


WHAT  THE  FARMERS  WANT. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  When  and  liow  were  the  station*  organ¬ 
ized  ? 

2.  What  line  of  experiments  is  most  needed 
in  your  State  ?  Will  it  he  better  to  work 
out  a  few  questions  thoroughly  than  to 
try  to  take  up  many  topics  ?  What 
general  experiments  can  you  suggest 
that  can  he  profitably  worked  out  by  all 
the  stations  ? 

.  JIow  shall  you  proceed  to  extend  the 
circulation  of  the  station  bulletins  ? 


Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  Hatch  bill.  This  measure  provides  §687,- 
000  for  experimental  agriculture.  It  was  a 
piece  of  legislation  designed  to  benefit  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  experiment  stations  organized  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  bill  can  never  be 
made  to  do  their  best  work  until  the  farmers 
of  the  country  can  be  drawn  closer  to  them. 
These  stations  are  on  trial.  If  they  cannot  do 
work  that  will  lead  American  agriculture  to 
greater  dignity  and  profit  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  continue  to  use  the  public 
funds.  They  are  public  educators.  It  is  their 
business  to  teach  principles  of  agricultural 
science  so  wisely  and  so  interestingly  that  the 
masses  of  the  farming  public  will  be  glad  to 
listen  and  learn.  The  Rural  wants  the 
farmers  of  the  country  to  know  what  the 
stations  are  doing. 

This  special  number  has  been  prepared  that 
the  public  may  know  something  of  the  plans 
of  these  public  experimenters  in  so  far  as  they 
have  been  developed.  These  articles  are  to 
the  study  of  the  subsequent  work  of  the 
stations  what  the  introduction  is  to  a  valuable 
work  on  science.  The  Rural  hopes  its 
readers  are  disposed  to  give  the  stations  what¬ 
ever  aid  they  can.  The  experiment  work  can 
be  made  exceedingly  valuable.  To  make  it 
valuable  we  must  have  thoughtful  manage¬ 
ment  and  intelligent  appreciation.  We  sug¬ 
gest  to  farmers  that  they  write  to  the  directors 
of  their  stations  suggesting  lines  of  work  that 
they  would  like  to  see  investigated,  or  approv 
ing  ‘those  already  decided  upon  which  they 
think  valuable.  Farmers  can  do  more  to 
help  the  cause  in  this  way  than  they  suppose. 


ANSWER8. 


THE  MAINE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

1.  The  original  Maine  Fertilizer  Control 
and  Agricultuial  Experiment  Station  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Apiil,  1885.  The  Board  of  Man¬ 
agement  was  then  separate  from  that  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College.  In  the  winter  of 
1886-7,  the  Legislature  repealed  this  law  and 
transferred  the  control  of  the  station  to  the 
college  under  the  Hatch  bill.  We  organized 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  on  October  1st, 
1887,  and  the  college  took  the  risk  of  support¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  station  for  three  months, 
when  it  was  discontinued  till  after  action  of 
Congress  appropriating  money  under  the 
Hatch  bill.  The  management  of  the  station 
is  not  now  separate  from  that  of  the  college. 

2.  Our  general  needs  are  much  like  those 
of  other  New  England  States.  Dairying  is 


very  important,  and  questions  of  feeding  and 
management,  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  which 
are  closely  connected  with  this  industry,  will 
form  a  prominent  part  of  our  work.  W e  shall 
do  as  much  as  we  can  in  testing  food  rations 
for  growth  and  for  milk.  The  whole  question 
of  the  proper  relation  in  quantity  of  the  food 
ingredients  of  a  ration  is  important,  and  so 
far  is  in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  We  have 
plenty  of  theories,  but  thej  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  tested  in  an  exact  and  severe 
manner.  The  use  of  cheaper  forms  of  plant 
food  in  commercial  fertilizers  for  grass  and 
grain  production,  we  are  now  planning  to 
study.  We  shall  have  under  experimental 
cultivation,  within  two  years,  from  15  to  20 
acres  of  land,  involving  questions  of  culture, 
and  forms,  quantities  and  mixtures  of  the  va¬ 
rious  fertilizers,  both  commercial  and  farm. 
We  are  trying  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
the  question  of  garden  seeds  also.  A  study 
of  the  breeds  of  dairy  cows  could  well 
be  undertaken  by  all  stations  in  States 
where  dairying  is  an  important  industry. 
The  few  cows  that  any  one  station  might 
select  would  not  with  certainty  represent  the 
breeds  as  a  whole,  but  the  average  results 
of  several  stations  would  have  great  value. 

I  would  say  in  general  that  the  States  can 
well  unite  on  any  co-operative  experiments 
in  which  the  conditions  can  be  rendered 
uniform,  like  feeding  experiments  such  as 
testing  rations.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  loath 
to  suggest  that  much  be  done  in  the  way  of 
co-operative  experimenting.  The  workers  in 
each  station  will  each  have  a  genius  for  a 
particular  line  of  investigation;  each  State 
will  have  its  peculiar  local  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems,  as,  for  instance,  Maine  has  the  sweet- 
corn  industry;  and  so  it  is  probably  much 
better  to  leave  each  station  almost  entirely 
free  to  select  its  work. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  well  for  any  one 
station  to  be  studying  very  many  problems 
at  any  one  time.  Whatever  is  undertaken 
should  be  persevered  in  until  all  is  learned 
that  can  be.  Problems  should  be  studied 
until  a  full  solution  is  reached,  if  possible. 

3.  In  States  where  farmers’  institutes  are 
held,  it  is  important  that  the  station  workers 
should  attend  them  and  take  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  This  will  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  station  experiments  to  be  talked  over,  and 
farmers  will  have  a  much  clearer  idea  of  their 
force  and  value  than  they  could  get  by  simply 
reading  about  them.  Another  way  in  which 
to  interest  farmers  in  the  station  is  to  make  it 
a  bureau  of  information  to  the  greatest  prac¬ 
ticable  extent. 

My  method  of  working  up  a  mailing  list  is 
seen  in  Bulletin  No.  21.  I  sent  one  of  these 
bulletins  to  the  member  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  each  county  in  the  State,  and 
asked  him  to  send  me  a  Pst  of  names  for  his 
township,  and  to  send  me  the  name  of  some 
farmer  in  each  of  the  other  townships  of  his 
county  who  would  be  willing  to  send  a  similar 
list  for  his  township.  In  this  way  I  made  a 
good  beginning,  and  names  have  been  coming 
in  freely  ever  since. 

This  is  a  State  of  general  farming  The 
products  for  which  we  get  ready  cash  returns 
are  hay,  sweet  corn,  potatoes  and  butter.  W e 
also  sell  some  beef  and  mutton.  The  whole 
round  of  prominent  agricultural  problems  is 
involved  in  the  production  of  these  things. 
Out  of  these  problems  we  shall  try  to  select  a 
few,  notably  those  connected  with  butter  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  adapted  to 
our  peculiar  crop  production.  Of  course,  we 
shall  try  to  help  fight  injurious  insects  and 
plant  diseases.  We  have  a  veterinarian  now 
engaged  in  special  studies  before  entering 
upon  his  work  here.  We  shall  really  cover 
quite  a  wide  field,  after  all. 

ORONO,  Me.  W.  H.  JORDAN,  DIRECTOR. 

THE  VERMONT  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

1.  Our  station  was  organized  Dec.  1,  1 886, 
by  a  grant  from  the  State  of  Vermont.  It  is 
in  connection  with  and  under  the  control  of 
the  management  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

2.  We  shall  take  up  the  following  classes  of 
experiments  which  seem  to  be  at  the  present 
time  most  needed  in  this  State:  experiments 
both  in  the  field  and  laboratory  on  the  hay 
crop,  experiments  in  milk,  both  in  different 
methods  of  feeding  to  produce  it  and  in  the 
various  methods  of  its  manufacture  into  but¬ 
ter.  We  shall  test  some  500  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  vegetables  and  200  of  fruits.  The  an¬ 
alyses  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials 
will  occupy  quite  a  little  of  the  time  of  the 
laboratory,  and  as  soon  as  we  can  get  an  En¬ 
tomologist  we  will  go  actively  to  work  in 
studying  the  insect  pests  of  the  State.  1  think 
for  the  present  each  station  had  better  spread 
and  diversify  the  work  so  as  to  treat  all 
farm  topics  in  a  more  or  less  general  way,  and 
when  through  experience  each  station  has 
found  out  in  which  department  it  can  do  its 
best  work,  then  turn  its  attention  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  that.  We  have  not  yet  settled 


on  any  plans  for  interesting  ’the  farmers” in 
the  work. 

3.  We  extend  the  circulation  of  our  bulletins 
by  asking  each  one  who  receives  a  copy  of 
them  to  send  us  names  to  put  on  our  mailing 
list.  W.  W.  COOKE,  DIRECTOR. 

Burlington,  Vt. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

1.  Our  station  was  organized  March  2d, 
1888,  by  direct  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  accepting  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  so-called  Hatch  bill.  While 
established  in  connection  with  the  College,  it 
is  still  separate  from  it.  Its  accounts  are  kept 
separately  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
keep  the  two  as  distinct  as  possible.  It  is  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  a  Committee  of  the  Trustees 
entitled  “Committee  on  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  of  the  College.” 

2.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  Professor  of  Agri¬ 
culture  we  are  at  the  present  time  undertak¬ 
ing  no  particular  work  in  that'department, 
beyond  such  experiments  in  feeding  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  putting  on  of  fat,  and  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  increasing  the  flow  of  milk,  as  can  be 
readily  undertaken.  We  shall  for  the  present 
devote  ourselves  particularly  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  remedies  for  insects,  and  the  diseases 
of  plants.  In  this  Connecticut  Valley  a  new 
insect  has  appeared,  causing  great  damage  to 
the  tobacco  vine,  and  it  will  be  one  of  our  first 
aims  to  investigate  its  life  history,  and  dis¬ 
cover  what  remedy  can  be  most  effectively 
applied. 

3.  To  bring  this  matter  before  the  farmers 
of  the  State,  I  have  issued  a  circular  addressed 
to  every  newspaper  in  the  State,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  by  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  every  paper  in  the  State  is  entitled  to 
a  free  copy  of  our  bulletins,  and  all  farmers 
who  may  desire  the  same,  so  far  as  the  means 
of  the  station  will  permit. 

H.  H.  GOODELL,  PRESIDENT. 

Amherst,  Mass. 

NEW  VORK  STATION. 

The  Station  is  a  department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  is  separated  from  the  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  that  of  Civil  Engineering  or  any 
other  college  of  the  University, except  that  the 
expenditures  of  this  department  are  kept  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  from  all  others. 

The  Professors  of  Chemistry,  Veterinary 
Science,  Botany  and  Entomology  will  direct 
the  work  in  their  various  departments,  and 
will,  as  will  also  the  Treasurer,  receive  no 
compensation  from  the  funds  of  the  station. 
The  salaries  of  the  Director  and  the  Horticul¬ 
turist  are  divided  between  the  station  and  the 
University.  Several  of  the  assistants  have 
not  yet  been  selected. 

We  hope  to  make  the  station  especially 
strong  in  horticulture  and  entomology;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  Horticulturist  will  strive  to 
learn  how  best  to  raise  certain  kinds  of  plants, 
and  the  Entomologist,  how  best  to  defend 
them  from  their  enemies.  How  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  how  best  to 
cultivate  it  in  order  to  set  free  plant  food  and 
the  best  methods  of  dairy  husbandry,  are  the 
most  prominent  questions  of  the  farm.  “What 
general  experiments  can  you  suggest  that  can 
be  profitably  worked  out  by  all  the  stations  ?” 
It  appears  to  me  we  shall  do  better  work  by 
conducting  our  experiments  independently  of 
each  other  until  we  have  learned  more  about 
this  new  business  that  we  are  engaged  in. 

2.  1  think  the  energies  of  the  station  should 
be  largely  devoted  to  a  few  subjects  of  vital 
interest.  To  interest  the  farmers  in  the  work 
of  the  station,  let  editors  and  directors  pull  off 
their  coats  and  work  together  harmoniously 
and  energetically  for  the  good  of  the  toiling 
millions,  and  should  any  one  of  us  happen  to 
have  unusual  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  fall 
a  little  in  the  rear,  let  us  not  “jump  on  him 
with  both  feet.” 

3.  “How  shall  we  proceed  to  extend  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  station  bulletins?”  By  mak¬ 
ing  them  short,  sharp  and  so  good  that  the 
busy,  tired  man  will  read  them. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  i.  p.  Roberts,  director. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

1.  Our  station  was  organized  July  1st,  1887. 
It  is  under  the  same  management  as  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  department 
of  it;  but  it  is  kept  quite  distinct  in  its  equip¬ 
ment  and  its  work  from  the  other  departments 
of  the  college,  having  its  separate  funds,  and 
its  own  set  of  books. 

2.  The  scope  of  our  work  in  this  State  is 
not  yet  fully  defined,  but  we  expect  to  give  at 
present  particular  attention  to  the  economic 
feeding  of  live  stock,  and  its  relations  to  the 
preservation  and  increase  of  the  fertility  of 
our  soils.  In  regard  to  co-operative  experi¬ 
ments,  I  have  nothing  to  suggest  at  present. 
It  appears  to  me  that,  in  most  cases,  any  at- 
stempt  ut  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  the 


tations  is  likely  to  be  a  failure.  Such  sta¬ 
tions  as  are  engaged  in  closely  related  lines  of 
work  may  very  well  co-operate  at  times,  but 
outsiders  cannot  lay  out  the  plans  for  co¬ 
operation  of  this  sort. 

I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  concentra¬ 
tion  in  experiment  station  work.  I  think  it 
far  better  that  each  station  should  select  a  few 
related  subjects,  which  appear  to  be  the  most 
important  for  its  own  locality,  and  give  them 
the  most  thorough  and  patient  study  possible. 
While  such  a  course  may  be  less  popular,  I 
think  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  commend 
itself  to  popular  judgment. 

3.  The  two  most  effectual  methods  for  in¬ 
teresting  farmers  in  the  work  of  the  stations 
are,  I  think,  first,  the  attendance  of  station 
officers  upon  farmers’  institutes  and  similar 
meetings.  Second,  inducing  the  farmers,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  visit  the  station  personally 
aDd  inspect  its  work.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  ways  also,  but  these,  I  think,  are  the 
most  important.  The  prime  requisite  in  all 
cases  is,  of  course,  that  the  stations  do  work 
in  which  the  farmers  can  take  an  interest, and 
do  it  well.  When  these  things  are  done  I  think 
the  circulation  of  the  bulletins  will  take 
care  of  itself.  h.  p.  armsby,  director. 

State  College,  Pa. 

THE  OHIO  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

1.  This  station  was  established  in  1882.  Its 
governing  board  is  entirely  independent  of  that 
of  the  Agricultural  College  connected  with  the 
Ohio  State  University,  but  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  boards,  the  Station  oc¬ 
cupies  the  tillable  portion  of  the  University 
farm. 

The  officers  of  the  Station  are  a  director, 
horticulturist,  agriculturist,  botanist,  ento¬ 
mologist,  chemist,  veterinarian  and  meteorol¬ 
ogist.  Of  these  the  five  first  named  give  their 
entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  station. 

2.  Among  the  problems  whose  study  we 
deem  of  most  importance  is  that  of  the  con¬ 
servation  and  better  utilization  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  In  this  study  we  propose  to  follow, 
in  the  main,  the  plan  of  experimentation  pro¬ 
posed  by  Prof.  W.O.  Atwater, and  adopted  by 
several  of  the  older  experiment  stations.  There 
can  be  no  possibility  of  too  much  duplication 
in  this  work.  The  40  odd  years  of  continuous 
investigation  at  Rothamsted  have  shown  that 
a  century  may  be  required, and  the  repetition 
of  the  work  on  every  variety  of 
soil,  and  under  every  condition  of  cli. 
mate,  before  all  the  questions  involved 
can  be  definitely  answered.  We  shall  con¬ 
tinue  the  studies  of  vegetation  which  this 
station  has  conducted  hitherto,  in  comparing 
the  leading  varieties  of  cereals,  roots,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  in  contrasting  different 
methods  of  culture,  and  we  shall  extend  our 
studies  of  the  diseases  and  insect  enemies  of 
plants.  We  expect  to  compare  two  or  three 
breeds  of  cattle,  with  special  reference  to  the 
economical  production  of  butter  and  cheese. 
This  question  is  also  being  undertaken  by 
other  stations.  We  believe  it  will  be  better 
to  multiply  individuals,  rather  than  breeds, 
in  these  tests.  The  adaptation  of  food  to 
purpose  is  as  important  a  problem  as  that  of 
breed.  The  recent  work  of  Professors  San¬ 
born  and  Henry  has  added  new  interest  to 
this  problem,  and  their  work  must  be  contin¬ 
ued  and  amplified. 

No  question  in  the  entire  field  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  experiment  possesses  greater  interest,  nor 
is  there  any  more  susceptible  of  immediately 
available  results,  than  the  study  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  animals,  and  very  few  stations  can 
afford  entirely  to  neglect  this  branch  of  the 
w’ork;  yet  these  two  questions,  together  with 
many  of  the  studies  of  vegetation,  and  espec¬ 
ially  those  of  the  diseases  of  plants,  may  very 
well  be  left  to  those  stations  that  find  them¬ 
selves  especially  fitted,  in  investigators  and 
in  environment,  for  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

3.  There  are  four  principal  methods  by 
which  the  station  may  draw  the  attention  of 
the  farmer  to  its  work.  These  are  : 

(1.)  Through  the  agricultural  press.  Our 
experience  has  been  that,  with  a  few  honora¬ 
ble  exceptions,  the  modern  political  press  is 
too  busy  with  partisanship  to  pay  much  at¬ 
tention  to  our  work — except  to  sneer  at  it— 
but  from  the  agricultural  press  we  receive  cor¬ 
dial  co-operation,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be; 
because  the  station  and  the  agricultural  journ¬ 
al  will  naturally  benefit  each  other. 

(2.)  Through  the  farmers’  institutes. 

(3.)  Through  sub-stations,  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  for  the  collateral 
study  of  such  problems  as  may  be  affected  by 
variations  in  soil  or  climate. 

(4.)  Through  the  employment,  in  the 
lighter  portions  of  its  ordinary  labor,  of  farm¬ 
ers’  boys  who  may  be  studying  ihe  science  of 
agriculture  at  the  Agricultural  College.  It 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  this  should 
ultimately  prove  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  station’s  work,  by  giving  such  boys  a 
truer  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
farm,  as  well  as  by  opening  to  them  the  same 
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opportunity  for  profitable  intellectual  em¬ 
ploy  mtni  now  offered  by  tbe  so-called  learned 
professions.  c.  e.  thorne,  director. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

MICHIGAN  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

1.  The  station  here  was  organized  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1888. 

2.  Each  department  is  carrying  ou  the  old 
experiments  aud  is  projecting  new.  Dr 
Kedzie, Chemist,  is  making  special  experiments 
in  ensilage  at  all  stages  of  maturity  of  the  crop; 
analysis  of  milk  and  dairy  products.  Prof. 
Cook,  Entomologist,  experiments  with  new 
bees  and  he  seeks  to  find  out  which  kinds  are 
tbp  best,  aud  also  experiments  in  bee  forage 
plants.  We  have  just  finished  a  flue  bee  home. 
He  is  in  shape  to  get  results  in  apiculture.  He 
will  continue  his  experiments  in  insecticides. 
Dr.  Beal  is  to  make  further  advance  in  the 
grasses.  We  are  fitting  some  six  acres  for  his 
plants,  and  he  is  sending  all  over  the  world  for 
seeds  and  for  trees  and  shrubs  in  forestry.  Prof. 
Johnson  continues  his  feeding  experiments 
with  steers  of  four  leading  breeds,  concerning 
which  he  has  reported  from  time  to  time.  He 
is  enlarging  his  experiments  in  field  crops.  He 
aud  a  member  of  the  Board  have  been  visiting 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Canada,  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  with  a  view  of  establishing 
dairy  experiments.  The  affirmative  objects 
sought  are  the  unsolved  problems  in  dairying. 
Our  theory  or  interpretation  of  the  law  is  that 
the  money  should  go  to  solution  and  discovery 
rather  than  instructive  work.  Dr.  Grange  in 
veterinary  science  this  season  is  taking  a  line 
of  spaying  heifers  for  the  farmers,  to  test  the 
effects  on  growth  and  quantity  of  meat.  We 
are  preparing  for  experiments  on  diseases  of 
animals.  Prof.  Bailey  has  a  line  in  horticul-  | 
ture,  experiments  in  new  plants,  new  varieties, 
etc.  We  have  obtained  control  of  12  acres 
north  of  the  college  grounds  for  his  experi¬ 
ment  grounds. 

In  addition  to  these  special  experiments  at 
the  college,  we  have  projected  a  line  among 
the  so-called  “  pine  barrens”  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  lower  peninsula.  These  are  under 
the  special  charge  of  Drs.  Kedzie  and  Beal. 
The  principal  station  is  at  Grayling, 
Crawford  County,  80  acres.  Then  there 
are  temporary  stations,  of  10  acres  each,  at 
Osceola,  Iosco  County;  Harrison,  Clare  Coun¬ 
ty;  Baldwin,  Lake  County,  and  Walton, 
Grand  Traverse  County.  At  the  principal 
stations  regular  crops  will  be  grown,  fruit 
trees  will  be  set  out,  aud  genuine  experiments 
will  be  made  as  how  to  redeem  the  barren  soils 
from  their  own  cultivation  without  fertilizers. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  these  lands  that  are  claimed  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  worthless,  of  which,  unfortunately,  the 
College  owns  in  its  land  grant  some  30,000 
acres.  The  temporary  stations  are  for  gra«ses 
and  are  under  Dr.  Beal.  He  has  put  in  some 
20  kinds  of  grasses  this  spring. 

June  11,  Dr.  Beal,  Prof.  Bailey,  Mr.  Wheel¬ 
er,  of  Hubbardston,  who  has  published  a  work 
on  the  botany  of  Michigan,  Hon.  C.  W.  Gar¬ 
field,  aud  two  of  our  students  well  up  in  bota¬ 
ny,  took  a  trip  across  the  State  from  Har- 
marsville,  Alcona  County,  to  Walton,  Grand 
Traverse,  to  study  soil, forestry, plants, grasses, 
etc.,  etc.,  right  through  the  “  barren  region.” 
We  are  expecting  to  do  in  that  region  some 
work  that  will  count  for  great  good  to  the 
State  aud  to  the  practical  agriculture  of  that 
part  of  it. 

Our  organization  is  not  separate  from  the 
College  management.  My  idea  is  that  if  we 
have  the  brains  and  experience  (which  we 
have)  they  should  be  utilized  for  this  work. 
Our  plan  is  that  these  Professors  should  de¬ 
vote  one-third  to  one-half  ttuir  time  to  the 
experiments,  and  we  are  to  relieve  them  of 
their  college  work  to  that  extent  by  appoint¬ 
ing  assistants.  Up  to  date  nothing  is  added 
to  their  salaries ;  the  compensation  comes  m 
relieving  them  from  subordinate  work.  How 
the  plan  will  work  is  to  be  demonstrated,  but 
it  contemplates  a  line  of  bright  young  men  as 
assistants  who  shall  be  in  training  for  profes¬ 
sorships  in  their  respective  departments,  here 
or  elsewhere.  edwin  willits,  director. 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

ILLINOIS  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  following  experiments  have  been 
planned : 

FIELD  EXPERIMENTS. 

1.  Corn:  Testing  of  varieties.  2.  Testing  of 
varieties  for  ensilage.  3.  Time  of  planting. 

4.  Depth  of  planting.  5.  Thickness  of  plant¬ 
ing.  6.  Planting  in  hills  or  drills.  7.  Mode 
of  planting.  8.  Frequency  of  cultivation.  9. 
Depth  of  cultivation  10.  Effect  of  root- prun¬ 
ing.  11.  Effect  of  fertilizers.  12.  Oats:  Quan¬ 
tity  of  seed  per  acre.  13.  Compact  or  loose 
seed-bed.  14.  Time  of  sowing.  15.  Depth  of 
sowing.  16.  Grasses:  Comparison  of  varieties. 
17.  Clovers:  Comparison  of  varieties.  18. 
Grasses  and  Clovers:  iiown  with  or  without 
grain.  19.  Grasses;  Field  tests  of  varieties 


20.  Clovers:  Field  tests  of  varieties.  21. 
Grasses  and  clovers:  Field  tests  of  mixtures 

22.  Weeds:  Numbersand  kinds  on  given  areas. 

23.  Rotation:  University  experiments  contin¬ 
ued.  24.  fertilizers:  Comparison  of. 

FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS. 

25.  Feeding:  Silage  to  growing  cattle.  26. 
Cattle  of  different  breeds.  27.  Cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  young  colts.  2S  Cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  young  calves.  30.  Effect  of  ash  con¬ 
stituents  upon  pigs. 

TREE  CULTURE. 

31.  Orchard:  Soil,  cultivation  and  manage¬ 
ment.  32.  Soil  fertilization.  33.  Apples: 
Testing  new  varieties  by  planting.  34.  Test¬ 
ing  new  varieties  by  top-grafting.  35.  Testing 
hardiness  of  root  grafted  and  double-worked 
trees.  36.  Pears:  Testing  new  varieties.  37. 
Plums:  Testing  new  varieties.  38.  Cherries: 
Testing  new  varieties.  39  Forest  trees:  Grow¬ 
ing  of. 

VINE  CULTURE. 

40.  Grapes:  Testing  new  varieties.  41. 
Methods  of  training  42.  Soil  treatment. 

SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

43.  Blackberries :  Testing  varieties.  44. 
Raspberries:  Testing  varieties  45.  Straw¬ 
berries:  Testing  varieties.  46.  Method  of 
management. 

GARDENING. 

47.  Tomatoes:  Effect  of  artificial  fertiliza¬ 
tion  upon  earliness  of  product.  48.  Beans: 
Testing  varieties.  49.  Sweet  Corn:  Testing 
varieties. 

ChampaigD,  Ill.  h.  s.  peabody,  director. 

THE  IOWA  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

1.  This  station  was  organized  in  February 
last.  Its  work  will  be  kept  as  distinct  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  that  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
It  has  a  Director;  a  Chemist;  a  Botanist  and 
an  Entomologist,  each  of  whom  will  give  his 
entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  station.  The 
College  Professors  of  Chemistry.  Botany. 
Horticulture,  Agriculture  and  Veterinary 
Science,  will  perform  special  work  for  the 
station,  but  principally  during  the  college 
vacation. 

2.  The  production  of  new  varieties  of 
grass,  grains,  fruits,  etc.,  by  cross-fertilization 
and  selection,  that  will  be  better  adapted  to 
the  climate  and  soils  of  Iowa  than  the  old  va¬ 
rieties,  will  receive  most  attention.  Special 
attention  will  also  be  given  to  experiments  in 
drainage,  sub-soiling,  rotation  of  crops,  etc. 
We  expect  to  give  but  little  attention  to  the 
analyzing  of  feed-stuffs,  fertilizers,  soils,  or 
water  from  wells  or  springs — or  to  experi¬ 
ments  in  feeding  the  domestic  animals  for 
growth  or  fat;  but  we  will  publish  the  results 
of  such  experiments  made  at  other  stations,  in 
our  quarterly  bulletins.  All  kinds  of  crops 
have  been  steadily  decreasing  in  Iowa  for 
many  years,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, and 
our  principal  object  will  be  to  determine,  if 
possible,  how  to  grow  greater  and  more  prof¬ 
itable  crops  in  the  future.  We  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  all  of  the  problems  connected 
with  farm  management,  as  it  is  very  probable 
that  if  we  should  attempt  too  much,  the  re¬ 
sults  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

Ames,  Iowa.  r.  p.  speer,  director 

THE  KANSAS  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

A  fact  in  agriculture  is  valuable"  in  itself 
and  in  its  relations;  but  an  agricultural  prin¬ 
ciple  can  be  established  only  as  the  result  of 
repeated  trials  under  agricultural  conditions. 
It  has  been  thought  best,  therefore,  to  direct 
the  labors  of  the  present  year  towards  secur¬ 
ing  that  permanent  basis  for  future  operations 
without  which  persistent  and  systematic  work 
is  impossible.  Additional  work  is  planned 
covering  experiments  with  varieties  and 
methods  of  cultivation  of  corn  and  other 
grains;  with  the  cultivated  grasses  and  other 
forage  plants;  with  varieties  and  methods  of 
cultivating  sorghum,  with  the  view  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  sugar  contents  of  this  plant;  with 
silage  and  other  stock  foods,  and  methods  of 
feeding,  especially  as  affecting  the  production 
of  meat  and  milk;  with  common  and  unusual 
fruits,  shrubs  and  forest  trees,  and  with  gar¬ 
den  vegetables  in  great  variety. 

In  the  purely  scientific  departments, analyses 
of  grains,  fodders  and  other  agricultural 
products  will  be  made,  together  with  fertiliz¬ 
ers,— natural  and  artificial,— and  special  soils 
and  waters.  Experiments  are  in  progress  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  insecticides,  and  the  most 
practical  methods  of  destroying  insect  pests. 
Thorough  investigation  will  be  made  of  the 
history  and  habits  of  weed  pests;  the  diseases 
of  the  cultivated  plants  of  our  State;  the 
rusts,  smuts,  moulds,  mildews,  blights,  rot, 
scab,  etc.,  which  have  soUong  been  a  burden 
’  to  the  farming  community. 

Unless  the  station  proves  itself  really  use¬ 
ful  to  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State,  whatever  it  may  accomplish  or  suggest 
in  other  directions,  it  may  justly  be  said  to 
have  failed  to  accomplish  tue  purpose  for 


which  it  was  created.  This  consummation, 
however,  is  not  to  be'looked  for  as  the  result 
of  a  single  season’s  labor.  Whatever  of  real 
value  grows  out  of  the  operations  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  will  be  due  to  careful  planning  and  dili¬ 
gent,  patient  labor  often  repeated.  Facts, 
real  or  supposed,  obtained  hap-hazard,  by 
luck  or  chance,  have  so  far  been  principally 
the  foundation  of  agricultural  practioe.  It  is 
the  demand  for  better  knowledge  than  this — 
the  something  known,  not  “guessed” — that 
has  called  into  life  the  Experiment  Station. 

E.  M.  SHELTON,  DIRECTOR. 

Manhattan,  Kan. 

ARKANSAS  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

1.  The  station  was  organized  on  February 
16,  1888. 

2.  We  intend  to  make  leading  features  of 
the  undermentioned  points,  and  shall  also  do 
such  work  of  a  subordinate  importance  as 
may  seem  desirable  :  The  improvement  of  the 
cotton  plant ;  the  introduction  of  tame  grasses ; 
the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands;  rotation  of 
crops;  preventive  of  Texas  ,  fever;  injurious 
insects;  adaptability  of  ensilage  for  Arkan¬ 
sas;  testing  breeds  of  stock  suited  to  the  State; 
dairy  cattle.  We  are  at  present  carrying  on 
work  in  sundry  other  lines,  such  as  sorghum, 
wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  pear-tree  borer,  swine 
plague,  grapes  and  small  fruits,  indigenous 
grains,  etc.,  etc. 

The  State  is  so  large  in  area  that  we  have 
divided  into  four  branches  to  give  accurate 
representation  to  all  sections,  and  a  great  deal 
of  our  work  will  necessarily  be  co-ordinative. 
The  class  of  experiments  that  seem  most  de¬ 
sirable  are  those  previously  indicated.  I  think 
it  might  be  desirable  for  the  Southwestern 
States  to  work  somewhat  together;  but  I  do 
not  think  we  could  work  well  with  the  New 
England  Stations,  for  our  conditions  are  in 
every  way  different  and  we  must  be  governed 
by  them. 

3.  I  believe  that  farmers’  institutes  are  a 
most  valuable  aid  to  intelligent  agriculture 
and  that  station  work  can  be  prominently 
brought  to  their  notice  in  that  way.  I  also 
think  that  work  done  in  a  line  of  direct  inter, 
eet  to  the  farmers  will  go  far  towards  securing 
their  co  operation.  Our  farmers  call  for  about 
3,000  bulletins  at  present  and  the  number  in¬ 
creases  daily,  albert  menke,  director. 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

1.  The  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
was  organized  in  1877,  the  second  in  America, 
the  first  being  that  of  Connecticut. 

2.  The  organization  was  sought  primarily 
for  the  effect  on  the  fertilizer  trade  by  inspec¬ 
tion  and  analyses  of  samples  to  be  taken  by  an 
official  inspector.  It  was,  in  addition,  to 
carry  on  experiments  in  order  permanently  to 
improve  existing  agriculture.  This  was  the 
original  idea.  The  inspection  of  fertilizers 
has  been  carried  on  and  has  been  very  sue. 
cessful.  Not  until  1886  were  we  able  to  carry 
on  experiments  in  the  field  as  was  originally 
intended.  A  farm  was  secured  and  reasona¬ 
bly  well  equipped.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
work  was  becoming  of  some  value,  our  funds 
gave  out  in  December,  1877,  and  scientific 
work  was  stopped  at  the  experiment  farm. 
This  station  derives  by  State  law  the  benefit 
of  the  Hatch  funds  and  will  be  able  to  recom¬ 
mence  field  work,  and  carry  on  other  branches 
of  investigation  which  will  prove  beneficial 
to  the  State,  especially  by  work  in  the  man¬ 
agement,  feeding  and  raising  of  cattle,  and  in 
the  production  of  milk  and  butter. 

Among  the  subjects  proposed  for  experi¬ 
mental  work  may  be  mentioned  the  follow¬ 
ing:  The  analyses  of  all  fertilizers  legally  on 
sale  in  the  State;  of  agricultural  chemicals, 
of  composts  and  home-made  fertilizers,  and 
of  all  materials  from  which  they  can  be 
made;  of  soils,  marls  and  mucks;  of  feeding 
stuffs;  of  drinking  waters  and  articles  of 
food ;  and  the  examination  of  seeds  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  purity  and  capacity  to  germi¬ 
nate. 

It  will  also  undertake  a  study  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  our  staple  crops,  looking  to  im¬ 
provement  in  the  present  system ;  of  the  best 
treatment  of  worn-out  lands  to  render  them 
productive ;  the  best  system  for  the  rotation  of 
erops,  and  the  time  for  the  planting  of  each. 
Experiments  relative  to  the  feeding  value  of 
the  various  forage  crops,  and  of  the  grasses 
now  grown  in  the  State,  or  that  can  be  grown) 
also  the  nutritive  value  of  the  standard  hays 
and  grasses; and  to  determine,  from  the  analy¬ 
ses  of  the  plants  grown,  the  proper  ration  for 
stock.  The  construction  of  the  silo,  and  the 
preservation  of  green  forage  crops  as  silage, 
and  the  comparative  value  of  the  latter  with 
forage  in  the  dry  state.  Investigation  of  the 
chemical  constituents  of  the  standard  crops  and 
grasses  in  the  various  stages  of  their  growth. 
Digestion  experiments  with  stock  to  ascer¬ 
tain  practically  the  value  of  certain  of  our 
food  stuffs.  Experiments  to  ascertain  the 
value  .of  different  breeds  of  cattle  for  butter 


making,  for  milk  making,  and  for  beef  mak¬ 
ing  ;'and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  to 
bring  about  these  results. 

3.  Our  station  will  eudeavor  to  interest  the 
farmers’  organizations — the  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance,  and  the  Grange — by  procuring  from 
them  the  results  of  their  discussions  as  to  what 
particular  experiments  to  undertake.  In  this 
way  we  will  know  what  they  most  desire  to 
know  iu  experimental  work,  and  can  base  our 
detailed  plans  in  reference  to  this  wish.  Nec¬ 
essarily  there  will  be  other  lines  of  work  not 
referred  t.o  by  them,  which  will  be  under¬ 
taken.  Our  list  of  farmers  on  our  mailing 
list  now  is  quite  large.  We  procure  addition¬ 
al  names  (or  revise  the  list  entirely  period¬ 
ically)  by  sending  a  blank  form  to  farmers 
and  others  known  to  the  station,  by  corres¬ 
pondence  or  otherwise,  to  be  filled  out  with 
names  of  those  who  would  wish  to  know  and 
be  interested  in  the  work  of  the  station.  Our 
reports  cost  money  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
throw  them  away  by  sending  them  to  those 
who  do  not  desire  to  receive  them.  A  stamped 
envelope  for  return  postage  is  always  inclosed 
for  these  names,  and  brings  a  hundredfold 
for  the  two  cents  invested,  in  the  promptness 
and  care  with  which  the  list  is  made. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  fl.  b.  battle,  director. 

THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Cotton  is  and  will  continue  to  be  for  years  to 
come  the  leading  staple  of  the  South,  and  the 
efforts  of  Southern  stations  should  be  largely 
directed  to  the  determination  of  its  require¬ 
ments,  physical,  chemical  and  biological.  But 
little  has  been  done  in  this  line  as  yet — the 
field  is  a  new  one,  viewed  from  the  scientific 
standpoint.  What  is  needed  is  a  careful  study 
of  the  plant — its  root  development;  its  compo¬ 
sition  at  different  stages  of  development ;  its 
growth  ;  the  demands  it  makes  upon  the  soil  for 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  lime;  its 
cross-fertilization,  hybridization,  etc. 

On  our  three  farms  we  have  636  plots  (318 
tests,  each  being  duplicated)  bearing  upon 
questions  on  the  culture,  manuring,  etc.,  of 
this  plant.  J.  m.  mc  bryde,  director. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

THE  TENNESSEE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

1.  Our  station  was  first  organized  in  1882. 
Its  affairs  are  kept  entirely  separate  from 
those  of  the  Agricultural  College,  with  which 
it  is  connected. 

2.  The  people  of  this  State  are  interested 
more  especially  in  live  stock,  dairying,  grasses 
and  forage,  corn,  horticulture,  especially  the 
growing  of  small  fruits,  wheat,  oats,  and  to  a 
somewhat  less  degree  in  cotton.  It  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  better  for  each  station  to  take  up  a 
few  lines  of  work  and  follow  them  intently 
than  to  undertake  to  diffuse  itself  over 
a  great  variety  of  different  topics. 

3.  The  way  to  interest  farmers  in  the  work 
of  the  stations  is,  first,  to  do  good  work  hav¬ 
ing  a  practical  bearing;  and,  next,  to  tell 
them  about  it  in  a  succinct,  plain  way,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  use  of  too  many  scientific  terms. 
Farmers  can  be  trusted  to  take  an  interest  in 
what  they  see  concerns  them,  and  will  benefit 
them. 

We  shall,  according  to  the  law,  publish  as 
many  bulletins  and  reports  as  we  are  able^ 
and  send  them  to  those  persons  who  apply  for 
them,  as  far  as  they  will  go,  giving  preference 
to  the  people  of  our  own  State. 

CHAS.  W.  DABNEY,  JR.,  DIRECTOR. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  STATION. 

1.  The  Mississippi  Experiment  Station  was 
established  on  February  1st,  1888,  under  the 
provisions  of  tbe  Hatch  bill.  It  is  located  at 
the  Agricultural  College,  and  is  a  department 
of  the  college,  but  its  accounts  are  kept 
entirely  distinct,  and  its  work  is  as  separate 
from  that  of  the  college  as  it  is  possible  to 
keep  it. 

2.  The  principal  work  of  the  station  will  be 
in  the  line  of  fertilizer  tests,  the  object  of  the 
work  being  to  find  some  economical  method 
for  restoring  fertility  to  the  worn-out  cotton 
fields  of  the  State.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  we  shall  make  use  of  the  dairy,  and  shall 
experiment  somewhat  largely  with  forage 
plants  and  feeding  ratious.  The  Station 
Chemist  is  making  a  careful  study  of  the 
cotton  plant  in  order  to  determine  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  fertilizers,  and  the  particular  elements 
needed  by  the  plant  at  different  stages  of 
growth.  The  study  of  fungi  will  occupy  the 
time  of  at  least  one  man,  and  a  few  other 
subjects  may  be  taken  up  as  opportunity 
offers.  It  is  believed  that  much  more  can 
be  accomplished  and  more  valuable  results 
secured  by  concentrating  the  work  of  the 
station  on  a  few  things,  than  by  attempting 
superficial  work  in  many. 

There  are  some  questions  which  can  doubt¬ 
less  be  studied  to  advantage  by  co-operative 
work,  but  I  think  the  work  of  most  of  the 
stations  will  have  to  be  decided  by  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  several  localities,  the  available 
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outfit  of  the  different  station*,  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  bias  of  the  Director.  The  country  is 
too  large  and  conditions  are  too  varied  to 
make  parallel  lines  of  work  either  profitable 
or  desirable. 

3.  We  endeavor  to  reach  the  farmers  of  the 
State  through  the  various  organizations,  the 
“Alliance,”  “Grange,”  “Wheel,”  etc. ,  and  by 
correspondence,  both  personal  and  through  the 
press.  Calls  for  special  investigations  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  State  receive  a  prompt  response, 
and  a  representative  of  the  station  attends 
all  important  agricultural  meetings.  By  these 
and  other  similar  means  we  are  securing  a 
large  corps  of  correspondents  who  express  a 
lively  interest  in  the  work  of  the  station. 

S.  M.  TRACY,  DIRJBCTOR. 

A.  &  M.  College,  Miss. 

COLORADO  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

1.  The  Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  was  organized  on  February  30, 1888,  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  of 
which  this  Board  is  in  charge.  It  is  organized 
as  one  department  of  the  college,  and  known 
as  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  De¬ 
partment. 

3.  Lines  of  experiments  are  undertaken  by 
each  of  four  departments,  namely,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture  (including  bee-keeping), 
Chemistry  and  Irrigation  Engineering  (includ¬ 
ing  meteorology).  The  most  important  feature 
at  present  seems  to  be  to  test  the  growth  and 
acclimation  of  a  large  variety  of  plants  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  under  the  pecu¬ 
liar  conditions  which  exist  in  this  State.  Aside 
from  these, soil  tests,  comparing  tests  of  varie¬ 
ties,  a  study  of  alkali  soils,  of  the  effect  of  tile 
drainage,  of  soil  with  and  without  irrigation 
under  vary  ing  circumstances,  are  some  of  the 
most  important  which  are  being  tried  here.  I 
am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  suggest  any 
experiments  which  can  profitably  be  worked 
out  by  all  the  stations.  In  my  judgment  it 
would  be  better  to  take  up  a  few  subjects  of 
vital  importance,  and  work  them  up  carefully 
and  thoroughly,  and  not  diversify  .the  work 
of  the  station  too  much. 

I  realize  the  fact  that  the  people  and  the 
farmers  of  the  country  will  be  apt  to  call  up¬ 
on  the  stations  for  immediate  results,  and  if 
these  are  not  forthcoming  to  raise  the  cry 
that  nothing  is  being  done,  and  thus  to  strive 
to  endanger  the  appropriation,  and  destroy 
the  work  of  the  stations.  It  is  farmers,  as  a 
rule,  who  will  be  chiefly  likely  to  demand 
those  experiments  which  any  person  could 
easily  try  for  himself,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  strength  and  force  of  the  stations 
would  be  much  frittered  away  in  such  work. 
While  some  work  of  this  character  will  be 
undertaken  here,  we  hope  after  a  distribution 
of  various  seeds,  plants  and  trees  has  taken 
place,  to  do  some  close  scientific  work. 

It  seems  to  me  the  best  plan  to  interest  the 
farm  irs,  in  the  stations,  is  embodied  in  the 
text  of  the  bill,  with  reference  to  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  bulletins,  which  are  to  be  distributed 
to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  If  they  are  not 
interested  by  receiving  these  so  as  to  corre¬ 
spond  ,  ask  questions,  and  in  other  ways  use 
the  workers  of  the  stations,  I  know  of  no  way 
in  which  they  can  be  interested.  It  is  yet 
early  with  us  and  we  have  not  fully  system- 
ized  everything.  We  have  been  careful  not 
to  plan  more  than  we  can  execute  this  year, 
hoping  to  enlarge  our  field  of  work  year  by 
year.  c.  l.  ingersoli,,  director. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

THE  NEVADA  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

1.  The  State  University  of  Nevada  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  Reno  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Great  Basin.  One  of 
the  departments  of  the  institution  is  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  established 
in  1887.  Prior  to  this  date  several  acres  of 
land  had  been  purchased  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  but  the  scarcity  of  funds  incident  to 
young  universities  in  the  West  had  prevented 
the  practical  organization  of  an  experiment 
station  until  the  §15,000  available  from  the 
Hatch  bill  was  assured. 

2.  Thus  far  our  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  tree  plantings,  the  growth  of  Alfal¬ 
fa,  irrigation,  the  cultivation  of  shrubs  and 
plants,  the  germination  of  seeds ,  and  careful 
observation  of  the  temperature  and  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  proposed  here  to 
take  up  the  careful  study  of  the  flora  of  this 
State  in  connection  with  the  observations  and 
experiments  connected  with  the  growth  of 
grasses  in  particular  and  of  such  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  seem  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
this  State.  Incidentally  attention  will  be 
given  to  forestry,  entomology  and  breeds  of 
stock.  Irrigation,  artesian  wells  and  the 
storage  of  water  by  dams  will  not  be  omitted 
from  our  practical  work,  as  the  water  prob¬ 
lem  will  always  be  of  great  interest  to  Neva¬ 
da.  In  my  own  judgment,  each  State  will  do 
best  by  taking  up  those  subjects  in  which  her 


people  are  especially  interested  and  which 
may  from  the  circumstances  be  studied  most 
successfully.  Thus  Nevada,  being  engaged 
largely  in  stock  raising,  and  water  being 
scarce  here,  the  study  of  grasses  and  of 
water  problems  should  be  pursued  care¬ 
fully  in  our  Experiment  Stations.  For 
like  reasons,  California  should  g  ve  especial 
attention  to  viticulture  ;  Louisiana  to  sugar 
raising,  etc. 

In  all  schools  of  agriculture,  the  use  of  car¬ 
penter’s  tools  should  be  taught  in  addition  to 
the  usual  studies  which  include  the  English 
language,  the  elements  of  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology  and  com 
parative  anatomy. 

3.  Undoubtedly  the  local  press  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  meetings  in  which  addresses  and  dis¬ 
cussions  find  a  place  on  the  program  will  do 
much  to  interest  farmers  in  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  and  the  circulation  of  bulletins  will  be 
as  extensive  as  the  real  worth  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  described.  Haste  with  this  great  work 
must  be  made  slowly  in  order  to  secure  that 
accuracy  which  alone  is  valuable  in  all  scien¬ 
tific  investigation,  and  which  will  constitute 
the  foundation  of  all  the  permanent  success  of 
agricultural  experiment  stations. 

LE  ROY  D.  BROWN,  DIRECTOR, 

Reno,  Nev. 

CALIFORNIA  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  scope  of  the  work  intended  to  be  done 
hereafter,  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  that 
carried  on  heretofore.  The  first  need  of  the 
State  is  to  determine  what  cultures  can  be 
most  successfully  pursued  in  the  widely- varied 
climatic  and  soil  regions.  The  determination 
and  study  of  the  latter  will  of  necessity  be 
steadily  pursued  as  the  necessary  basis  for  the 
selection  of  proper  culture  plants  and  methods 
of  cultivation,  which  in  their  turn  will  form 
the  main  subject  occupying  the  outlying  “cul¬ 
ture  stations,”  as  well  as  the  basis  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  seeds  and  plants  for  them  by  in¬ 
telligent  individuals,  forming  so  many  addi¬ 
tional  local  experiment  stations.  In  the  same 
connection,  the  study  of  natural  fertilizers 
and  of  waters,  both  for  irrigation  and  domes¬ 
tic  use,  is  essential,  and  with  these  the  contin¬ 
ued  investigation  of  the  “alkali  land”  ques¬ 
tion  from  both  the  practical  and  scientific 
points  of  view,  the  technical  as  well  as  ulti¬ 
mate  analyses  of  agricultural  products  from 
the  different  sections  of  the  State  form  a  ne¬ 
cessary  part  of  the  study  of  their  peculiarities 
and  adaptations.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
grape  product,  and  there  will  be  no  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  large  attention  heretofore  given  to 
the  character  of  the  grapes  and  wines  from 
the  several  grape-growing  regions,  and  to  the 
best  methods  of  vinification  under  the  locally- 
existing  conditions.  The  correction  of  the 
nomenclature  of  grape  varieties,  as  well  as  of 
other  fruits,  will  receive  much  ^needed  atten¬ 
tion,  both  by  the  naming  of  samples  sent  for 
examination,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  collec¬ 
tions  of  fruit  from  the  standard  orchard,  at 
the  principal  fairs:  also  by  the  distribution  of 
cions  from  the  same. 

The  identification  of  noxious  and  beneficial 
insects,  and  the  determination  of  the  means 
for  repressing  the  former,  will  also  continue 
to  form  an  important  branch  of  our  work. 
But  in  order  to  pursue  this  intelligently  and 
successfully,  we  need  the  full  time  of  a  spec¬ 
ialist  in  entomology,  who  will  make  both  the 
science  and  practice  of  economic  entomology 
his  special  work.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be 
necessary  to  invoke  further  aid  from  the 
State.  As  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  is 
as  yet  in  its  infancy  in  California,  no  “State 
fertilizer  control”  has  as  yet  been  established. 
Without  such  official  control,  the  analysis  of 
samples  of  fertilizers  is  ordinarily  of  little 
public  utility,  and  the  station  will  not  as  a 
rule  consider  this  as  part  of  its  work. 

It  is  thought  proper  that,  so  long  as  the 
present  active  demand  for  information  and 
investigations  of  direct  practical  importance 
continues,  subjects  of  more  remote  or  merely 
theoretical  interest  should  receive  only  such 
attention  as  can  be  given  incidentally  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  working-out  of  practical 
problems.  The  materials  and  opportunities 
for  so  doing  are  abundant  even  now. 

To  the  question,  “How  shall  we  interest  the 
farmers  in  the  work  of  the  stations?”  our  pre¬ 
sent  answer  must  be  that  so  long  as  the  in¬ 
quiries  made  and  work  asked  for  exceed  the 
means  of  the  station  to  deal  with  them,  we  see 
no  need  of  special  measures  to  increase  the 
popular  interest.  The  same  is  true  as  regards 
the  circulation  of  the  bulletins  and  reports, 
which  increases  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  means 
will  permit  us  to  supply  the  demand. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  active  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  farmers  in  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  aid  offered  them  by  the  stations 
in  solving  their  practical  questions  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  present 
usefulness  of  the  stations.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  the  work  of  the  stations,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  “to  the  point,”  must  be  based  upon 


an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  natural  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  agriculture  is  carried  on 
in  the  several  regions  of  each  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory.  Unfortunately  these  important  factors 
remain  as  yet  largely  undetermined  even  in 
other  States,  and  the  resources  made  available 
by  the  Hatch  bill  are  totally  inadequate  to 
their  systematical  ascertainment.  West  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  only  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  them  lies  in  the  “classification  of  lands  ” 
originally  provided  for  as  the  first  duty  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Berkley,  Cal.  e.  a.  hilgard,  director. 

THE  STORRS  SCHOOL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

At  this  early  date  it  is  not  possible  to  out¬ 
line  exactly  the  future  work  of  the  station. 
The  chief  immediate  attention  will  be  given 
to  experiments  upon  the  growth,  nutrition 
and  fertilizing  of  plants,  and  the  adaptability 
and  value  of  different  plants  for  culture  in 
Connecticut.  The  work  already  begun  in¬ 
cludes: 

1.  Co-operative  field  experiments  on  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  fertilizers  and  the  production  of 
crops.  These  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
station  in  Mansfield,  and  by  a  considerable 
number  of  farmers  under  the  direction  of  the 
station,  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State. 

3.  Vegetation  experiments  in  pots  and 
boxes,  for  studying  the  question  of  the  sources 
of  the  nitrogen  of  plants. 

3.  Arrangements  for  a  botanic  garden, 
to  test  the  adaptability  and  values  of  grasses 
and  other  plants  for  culture  in  Connecticut. 
Fruits  will  also  be  tested,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  already  established  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Storrs  School 
Farm  being  the  station  for  Tolland  County. 
Provision  is  being  made  for  studies  of  the 
root-development  of  plants,  and  of  the  val¬ 
ues  of  foods  and  feeding  stuffs,  by  chemical 
analyses  and  experiments  with  the  calorime¬ 
ter.  As  future  circumstances  allow,  work  in 
other  lines  will  naturally  be  undertaken. 

W.  O.  ATWATER,  DIRECTOR. 

Mansfield,  Conn. 
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A  CHEAP  APIARY. 


Mr.  Wm.  Brattle,  of  Aurora,  Ills.,  call6  the 
structure  shown  at  Fig.  276,  “A  cheap  and 
convenient  apiary  or  summer-and-winter 
stand  for  bees.”  It  is  a  frame  building,  10 
x  16  feet,  eight  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The 
door  is  in  the  south  and  a  double  window 
in  the  north.  The  studding  in  both  ends  are 
sided  up  inside  and  out  with  ship-lapped  lum¬ 
ber  and  the  space  between  and  that  above  the 
ceiling  are  packed  with  chaff  or  saw-dust  to 
the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches. 


Fig.  276. 

The  sides  are  made  double  of  lumber  eight 
inches  wide.  The  lower  inside  board,  being 
sawed  so  as  to  fit  between  the  studdings,  of 
which  there  are  three  in  each  side,  is  hinged 
to  the  floor  and  falls  outwards,  the  ends  being 
sawed  on  a  'miter  on  each  side  of  the  studding 
thus  making  a  reasonably  tight  joint  when 
the  board  is  raised ;  the  next  board  is  nailed 
solidly  the  whole  length ;  the  next  one  sawed 
as  before  and  hinged  to  the  top  of  the  second 
board  and  alternately  to  the  top.  The  out¬ 
side  boards  are  left  the  entire  length  and  are 
put  on  the  reverse  of  the  inner  ones,  the  upper 
joard  being  first  nailed  on,  the  next  one 


hinged  to  its  lower  edge  and  so  on,  or  a  two- 
inch  strip  could  be  nailed  on  with  its  lower 
edge  eight  inches  below  the  plate,  and  the 
second  board  hinged  to  its  lower  edge  and  a 
strip  cut  to  fit  between  its  upper  edge  and  the 
cornice  board  hinged  to  its  upper  edge.  In 
summer,  by  lowering  the  inner  doors  and 
raising  the  outer  doors  and  hooking  them  up, 
the  bees  have  free  access  to  the  hives  while 
they  can  be  protected  from  heavy  driving 
rains  by  unhooking  the  outer  doors  and  lower¬ 
ing  them. 

In  Winter  by  closing  all  the  doors  and  pack¬ 
ing  between  them  with  chaff  a  good,  warm 
room  is  obtained. 


FOLLOWING  NATURE’S  METHOD  OF 
MANURING  AND  MULCHING. 


To  preserve  moisture  and  coolness  in  the 
soil  is  a  prime  necessity,  in  small-fruit  cul¬ 
ture.  In  my  experience  I  find  manure  and 
soil-stirring  of  decidedly  secondary  import¬ 
ance.  These  fruits  do  not  draw  hard  on  those 
manurial  elements  which  are  necessary  for 
full  crops  of  cereals,  and  they  don’t  require 
and  don’t  like  to  be  pushed  into  rapid,  succu¬ 
lent,  tender  growth,  like  most  vegetables.  I 
have,  for  several  years,  looked  rather  to  Na¬ 
ture’s  own  process  of  culture  than  to  any 
theories  of  man’s  device ;  for  these  are  con¬ 
tinually  tripping  while  Nature’s  growths  are 
everywhere  healthful  and  strong  where  not 
interfered  with  by  man  or  his  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  Nature  does  not  plow  except  by  means 
of  the  frost,  nor  manure  except  with  the 
leaves  and  other  wastes  of  growth,  and  with 
the  slo  w  weatherings  of  the  rocks. 

I  have  been  imitating  this  simple  course. 
The  raspberry  rows  that  have  been  kept 
mulched  for  five  or  six  years,  mostly  with 
their  own  prunings,  sheared  off  in  lengths 
straight  enough  to  lie  close  and  flat,  have 
done  admirably  well  without  any  tillage, 
more  than  now  and  then  here  and  there  to 
scuffle  out  incipient  weeds,  of  which  there 
are  almost  none,  and  redundant  suckers  which 
are  rubbed  out  as  soon  as  they  show  their 
noses.  Quite  a  layer  of  black  mold  has  al¬ 
ready  accumulated  on  the  surface,  and, 
without  any  digging  or  soil-stirring  at  all, 
the  growth  is  so  strong  that  Cuthberts  be¬ 
come  top-heavy,  and  many  canes  grow  too 
large  to  mature  well,  and  I  am  giving  prece¬ 
dence  to  the  trim,  erect,  clean,  well-ripening 
Marlboro. 

I  treat  strawberry  beds  quite  similarly,  us¬ 
ing  no  raw  stable  manure,  I  introduce  no 
weed  seeds  and  I  take  care  to  grow  none  of 
my  own.  I  mulch  well  before  Christmas  with 
tan  or  sawdust  which,  remaining  on  the  top, 
does  not  sour,  but  in  one  year  becomes  so  car¬ 
bonized  as  to  do  no  apparent  harm  if  dug  into 
the  soil.  One  bed  of  Cumberland  has  not  been 
dug  or  replanted  for  eight  years,  and  is  now 
as  well  set  with  strong,  healthy-looking  plants 
as  most  others.  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
picking  is  over,  the  old  exhausted  plants  are 
chopped  out  and  their  runners  thinned  to  18 
or  20  inches  apart.  This  is  heroic  work,  and 
seems  to  leave  nothing  but  devastation,  but  it 
is  rapidly  done,  and  when  the  autumn  rains 
come  strong,  new  growth  sets  in,  and  I  take 
care  that  there  is  no  competing  growth.  The 
soil  is  mostly  clay,  some  of  it  heavy,  but  this, 
compact  as  it  gets  under  this  system  of  little 
tillage,  yields  quite  as  well  as  any  of  the  mel¬ 
lower  loam.  This  method  of  culture  is  well 
suited  for  female  fruit  growers,  as  there  is 
very  little  heavy  labor  attending  it,  but  there 
is  never  any  lack  of  something  to  do,  except 
just  in  the  hottest  of  the  summer  and  the 
dead  of  the  winter.  w. 

Tyrone,  Pa. 


THE  JESSIE  STRAWBERRY. 

I  notice  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Rural  re¬ 
ports  of  the  behavior  of  new  strawberries  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  It  appears  that  the  Jes¬ 
sie,  while  doing  fairly  well  there,  has  not  ac¬ 
complished  anything  remarkable.  We  must 
not  expect  to  secure  a  variety  of  strawberry 
that  will  do  equally  well  in  all  localities  in  all 
seasons.  Reports  from  one  locality  one  sea¬ 
son  may  be  reversed  the  next,  owing  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  not  easily  accounted  for.  Jessie 
has  distinguished  itself  with  us  this  season, 
and  under  unfavorable  circumstances.  We 
have  had  a  severe  drought,  no  rain  of  any  ac¬ 
count  having  fallen  from  the  opening 
of  spring  until  strawberries  had  ripen¬ 
ed,  though  at  Rochester,  twelve  miles 
distant,  there  were  several  fine  showers.  One 
plot  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  Jessie 
was  dug  over  very  early  for  plants,  all  plants 
being  removed  except  that  now  and  then  one 
was  left  to  restock  the  rows.  This  bed  was 
far  more  fruitful  than  the  beds  dug  over 
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later.  "We  had  one  bed  in  hills,  grown  for 
show  purposes.  On  this  bed  there  was  a 
heavy  crop  of  extra-large  berries  worth  going 
a  long  way  to  see,  while  adjoining,  not  ten 
feet  distant,  strawberry  beds  in  matted  rows 
were  withering,  and  the  plants  dying.  Even 
green  berries  there  were  soft  and  spongy  from 
drought  .The  Jessie  berries  were  larger  than  I 
expected  to  see,  and  the  variety  gave  evidence 
of  remarkable  productiveness.  The  quality 
was  excellent,  the  color  attractive,  the  form 
regular  and  the  fruit  firm  for  large  berries. 

I  am  iuclined  to  the  opinion  of  Professor 
W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Columbus  Experiment 
Station,  that  while  the  Jessie  may  disappoint 
some  people  from  the  remarkable  statements 
that  have  been  published  regarding  it,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  become  a  standard  variety.  I 
get  many  good  reports  from  other  localities. 


Secretary  E.  Williams,  of  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  considers  it  promising,  also  Mr.  Hale 
and  Mr.  Lovett,  etc. 

Remarks. — The  above  is  plainly  not  in¬ 
tended  for  publication.  But  the  R.  N.-Y. 
takes  Mr.  Green’s  view  that  it  must  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  any  fruit  whatever  will  do  equally 
well  in  all  localities  in  all  seasons,  and  the 
Jessie  which  is  known  to  thrive  and  yield 
splendidly  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
must  not  be  condemned  because  it  failed  dur¬ 
ing  a  single  season  to  meet  the  highest  expec¬ 
tations  encouraged  by  the  announcement  of 
its  introduction. — eds. 


Prize  Jessies. — It  appears  that  prizes  were 
offered  for  the  largest  Jessie  Strawberry  and 
the  most  pounds  of  the  same  grown  from  12 
plants.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  E.  C.  Davis, 
of  Northampton,  Mass.  The  largest  berry 
measured  2%  inches  in  diameter  and  9 % 
inches  in  circumference  from  the  stem  to  the 
top, and  3%  inches  in  diameter  and  2%  inches 
in  circumference  measured  at  right  angles 
with  the  first  measurement,  or  across  the 
berry,  and  it  weighed  4%  ounces.  The  total 
weight  of  berries  picked  this  season  from  the 
12  plants  was  41%  pounds. 


YALE  STRAWBERRY. 


Samples  of  this  berry  (see  Figs.  277  and  278), 
were  sent  to  this  office  by  Stephen  Hoyt’s  sons, 
of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  who  write  the  follow¬ 
ing  concerning  it: 

“  This  new  berry  originated  near  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  hence  its  name,  “Yale.”  It  is 
a  chance  seeding,  a  very  vigorous  grower  and 
free  from  rust.  It  makes  a  large  hill  and  is  a 
profuse  bearer.  The  flowers  are  perfect  and 
can  be  planted  by  the  acre  without  other  sorts 


.Fig.  278. 


to  fertilize  them.  The  berries  are  round,  with 
no  cox-combed  berries  like  Sharpless  and 
many  other  sorts.  They  are  of  good  size; 
color,  a  deep,  dark  red,  much  like  the  old 
Wilson,  but  a  little  darker.  The  flesh  is  solid 
and  is  blood-red.  The  seed  is  not  imbedded 


into  the  berry,  but  nearly  one-half  of  it  sets 
out  above  the  flesh.  It  is  a  firm  market 
berry,  is  10  to  12  days  later  in  ripening  than 
the  Sharpless,  and  this  year  berries  were 
picked  until  the  middle  of  July.  For  canning 
it  has  no  superior.  The  berries  being  so  Arm, 
they  stand  up  well  and  hold  their  shape  in  the 
can.  For  a  late  family  or  market  berry  this 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  new  sorts. 
The  berry  will  not  be  offered  for  sale  until  it 
has  been  tested  another  year  or  until  it  proves 
that  it  is  fully  worthy  of  cultivation  and  that 
it  will  do  credit  both  to  the  name  given  it  and 
to  the  introducers.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  try  it. 


MICHIGAN  BERRY  NOTES. 


The  Gregg ,  Cuthbert ,  Doolittle ,  Turner , 
Marlboro  and  Tyler  Raspberries ;  Early 
Cluster ,  Taylor's  Prolific,  Snyder,  Wes¬ 
tern  Triumph,  Lawton ,  Kittatinnxj,  Wil¬ 
son,  Early  Harvest  Blackberries ;  winter- 
protection ;  a  list  of  choice  varieties. 


In  raspberry  culture  we  pay  little  or  no  at¬ 
tention  to  hardiness  since  all  varieties  grown 
here  usually  go  through  our  winters  without 
much  damage,  hence  we  give  them  no  winter 
protection.  Some  are  more  tender  than 
others,  and  kill  back  somewhat  during  hard 
winters.  The  Gregg  and  Cuthbert  are  some¬ 
times  damaged  in  this  way  so  as  to  reduce 
the  crop,  but  not  to  cut  it  off.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  defect,  they  are  more  generally 
grown,  and  give  better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  two.  The  old  Doolittle,  although  we 
never  had  a  better,  more  prolific,  or  more 
profitable  blackcap,  had  to  be  abandoned 
many  years  ago,  on  account  of  fungus  leaf 
rust.  Turner’s  Seedling  has  been  more  gen¬ 
erally  grown  here  than  any  other  red  variety. 
So  many  were  cultivated  and  they  turned 
out  to  be  so  prolific  that  they  glut¬ 
ted  the  market  in  their  seasons.  We  lockei 
about  for  a  substitute  and  many  of  us  went 
for  the  Marlboro.  With  me  it  has  proved  a 
failure.  The  foliage  rusts  and  drops  prema¬ 
turely,  and  the  fruit  dries  on  the  canes.  In 
future  it  may  do  better,  but  it  must  redeem 
its  character  this  year  or  go.  The  Tyler 
(black)  is  a  vigorous  grower,  a  prolific  bearer, 
and  being  of  good  quality  and  early,  gives 
good  satisfaction.  Many  of  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  have  not  been  tested  sufficiently  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  relative  merits  for  market  purposes. 

The  blackberry  is  quite  extensively 
grown  here,  on  account  of  our  usually  mild 
winters.  We  have  in  cultivation  varieties 
that  are  hardy,  semi-hardy  and  tender.  Many 
growers  prefer  to  grow  the  different  varieties 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  quality,  time 
of  ripening,  etc.  Among  the  hardy  ones  is 
the  Early  Cluster,  which  has  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  but  its  hardiness  to  recommend  it.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Prolific  is  hardy  here  and  a  good  grower. 
I  have  not  tested  it  long  enough  to  determine 
its  real  merits.  I  don’t  admire  the  quality  or 
the  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Being  late,  it  may 
prove  a  valuable  market  berry  here.  The 
Snyder  and  Western  Triumph  on  our  heavy 
soils  are  considered  hardy,  but  on  a  light 
sandy,  gravelly,  porous  soil  they  require  win¬ 
ter  protection.  The  Lawton  and  the  Kitta- 
tinny,  without  protection,  will  winter-kill 
about  every  other  winter.  The  Wilson  and 
Early  Harvest  are  among  the  tender  ones, 
and  must,  to  insure  a  crop,  be  protected.  It 
requires  more  care  and  labor  to  lay  down  such 
strong,  heavy-growing  canes  as  the  Lawton 
and  Kittatinny  than  some  other  varieties  that 
grow  more  slender  and  are  less  stocky.  Some 
bend  the  tops  to  the  ground  and  hold  them 
down  by  means  of  the  rails  or  poles.  In  a 
season  when  we  have  plenty  of  snow  this 
plan  may  answer,  otherwise  the  body  of 
the  cane  in  the  curve  is  liable  to  kill  and 
render  the  labor  useless.  The  better  way 
is  to  remove  some  soil  from  one  side, 
bend  the  bush  carefully  over  on  that  side 
with  a  common  four-tined  fork  and  then 
cover  the  whole  cane  or  bush  lightly  with 
soil  enough  to  keep  it  well  in  its  place  until  the 
frost  is  out  in  the  spring.  In  the  case  of  Wilson, 
Early  Harvest  and  canes  of  that  habit  a  more 
speedy  and,  I  think,  a  better  way,  is  to  plow 
the  soil  well  up  to  the  row  on  each  side,  then 
let  two  men  pass  along,  one  with  a  four-tined 
fork  and  another  with  a  spade,  one  to  bend 
the  canes  down  and  the  other  to  cover  them. 
As  it  is  not  natural  for  fruit-bearing  wood  to 
be  under  the  ground,  it  is  well  to  defer  this 
work  until  late  in  the  fall,  just  before  freezing 
up.  In  spring,  when  all  danger  of  frost  is 
over,  the  cane  can  be  lifted  up  by  the  use  of  a 
potato  hook  or  fork.  If  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  under  ground  in  the  spring,  the  soil 
becoming  warm,  the  buds  start  and  may  be 
injured  by  subsequent  frosts.  As  between  a 
hardy  variety  of  medium  quality  and  a  tender 
one  of  better  quality,  if  I  was  growing  for 
home  use  I  would  grow  the  tender  one  every 
time.  But  when  we  grow  for  market  we  aim 
to  grow  that  which  sells  the  most  readily  and 
yields  the  most  profit.  As  to  the  real  quality 


of  much  fruit,  one  can  judge  only  for  himself 
and  not  for  another,  as  there  is  no  account¬ 
ing  for  taste,  and  such  is  the  longing  desire  of 
the  human  appetite  for  all  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  that  we  are  ever  on  the  point  of 
changing  from  one  to  another,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  something  better.  Therefore,  I  would 
not  limit  myself  to  any  one  variety,  for  I  would 
select  enough  to  go  through  the  whole  season 
and  double  up  at  the  end. 

Of  raspberries  I  would  select  the  Turner  and 
Cuthbert  (early  and  late)  for  red,  and  Tyler 
and  Gregg  for  black  both  for  home  use  and 
market.  Of  blackberries  I  consider  the  Early 
Harvest  a  most  valuable  acquisition  ;  indeed 
there  is  none  better  for  home  use  or  market. 
The  Wilson  is  mostly,  if  not  entirely  grown  for 
others,  because  they  want  it  and  we  don’t,  and 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  Snyder  and 
Western  Triumph  are  good  for  home  use  or 
market.  w.  A.  smith. 

Berrien  Co. ,  Mich. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


ABOUT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 

Several  Subscribers. — Will  you  print  a  list 
of  the  experiment  stations  in  the  country  and 
state  whether  the  various  bulletins  are  free  to 
all,  whether  residents  of  the  State  in  which 
the  station  is  located  or  not  ? 

A  ns. — The  bulletins  are  not  supposed  to  be 
sent  to  parties  outside  the  State,  but  probably 
until  the  circulation  of  these  bulletins  is  gen¬ 
eral,  copies  can  be  secured  by  outsiders.  This 
is  the  most  complete  list  yet  published  : 

Michigan.— -Agricultural  College  postoffice; 
director,  Edwin  Willets. 

Indiana. — Lafayette  ;  director,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Sanborn. 

Illinois. — Champaign  ;  director,  Dr.  S.  H. 
Peabody.  * 

Nebraska. — Lincoln  ;  director,  Prof.  Chas. 
E.  Bessey. 

Kentucky. — Lexington  [director,  Prof.  M. 
A.  Scovel. 

Nevada. — Reno;  director,  Leroy  D.  Brown. 

Ohio. — Columbus  ;  director,  Charles  E. 
Thorne. 

Pennsylvania.— State  College  postoffice, 
Center  County  ;  director.  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby. 

Alabama. — Auburn  ;  director,  Prof.  J.  S. 
Newman. 

Kansas. — Manhattan  ;  director,  Prof.  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Shelton. 

Mississippi.— Agricultural  College  postffice; 
director,  S.  M.  Tracy. 

South  Carolina.— Columbia;  director, 
Prof.  S.  M.  McBride. 

Wisconsin.— Madison  ;  director,  Prof.  W. 
A.  Henry. 

North  Carolina  —Raleigh  ;  director,  Dr. 
H.  B.  Battle. 

Maine. — Orono;  director,  Prof.  W.  H. 
Jordan. 

New  Hampshire. — Hanover ;  director, Prof. 

G.  H.  Whitcher. 

Vermont. — Burlington;  director,  Prof.  W. 
W.  Cooke. 

Massachusetts.— Amherst;  director,  H. 

H.  Goodell. 

Connecticut. — New  Haven;  director,  Dr. 
S.  W.  Johnson,  Mansfield;  director,  Prof.  W. 
O.  Atwater  (Middletown  post-office). 

New  York. — Ithaca;  director,  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts. 

Tennessee.— Knoxville;  director,  Dr.  C. 
W.  Dabney,  Jr. 

California.— Berkeley;  director,  Prof.  E. 
W.  Hilgard. 

Minnesota.— St.  Anthony  Park;  director, 
Prof.  Edward  D.  Porter. 

New  Jersey.— New  Brunswick;  director, 
Dr.  G.  H.  Cook. 

Colorado.— Fort  Collins;  director,  Charles 
L.  Ingersoll. 

Dakota. — Brookings;  director,  Lewis  Mc- 
Louth. 

Louisiana. — Baton  Rouge;  director,  Prof. 
W.  C.  Stubbs. 

Maryland.  —  Agricultural  College  post- 
office;  director,  Maj.  H.  E.  Alvord. 


Texas. — College  Station ;  director,  Prof.  F 
A.  Gulley. 

Iowa. — Ames;  director,  R.  D.  Speer. 

Delaware.— Newark  ;  director,  Prof.  F. 

D.  Chester. 

West  Virginia. — Morgantown;  director, 

E.  M.  Turner. 

Arkansas.— Fayetteville;  director,  A.  E. 
Menke. 

A  STERILE  SPOT. 

C.  N.  B.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — In  the  midst  of 
a  fertile  meadow  on  my  farm  there  is  a  spot, 
about  50  feet  square,  upon  which  nothing 
will  grow.  1  have  tried  grass,  corn,  cabbage, 
potatoes  and  tomatoes,  but  without  success. 
Fertilizers  or  barn-yard  manure  are  of  no 
avail.  I  have  tested  the  soil  with  blue  litmus 
paper,  and  am  satisfied  it  is  not  sour.  The 
meadow  is  low  and  level,  lying  alongside  a 
brook,  and  consists  of  very  black  soil  of  a 
sandy  nature.  What  is  the  cause  of  its  bar¬ 
renness,  and  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROFESSOR  F.  H.  STORER. 

It  is  probable,  in  this  case,  that  even  a  mo¬ 
mentary  glance  at  the  meadow  might  help  a 
chemist  to  solve  the  riddle.  The  limited  area 
of  the  bad  spot  suggests  the  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  a  ledge  or  some  great  rock  may  rise 
nearly  to  the  surface  there,  in  which  event  a 
cure  might  be  effected  either  by  means  of 
irrigation  or  of  dynamite.  It  is  not  impossi¬ 
ble  that  the  conditions  may  favor  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  copperas  at  one  particular  spot,  to 
poison  the  soil,  or  it  may  be  that  the  humus 
at  the  infertile  place  is  particularly  “sour.” 
The  test  with  litmus  paper  is  here  of  little 
worth,  for  humic  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  it  might  readily  happen  that  a 
soil  too  sour  to  bear  crops  would  give  no  read¬ 
ily  appreciable  reaction  with  litmus.  In  case 
the  lack  of  fertility  is  due  either  to  sour  hu¬ 
mus  or  to  copperas,  liming  that  particular 
patch  of  land  would  be  the  best  means  of  cor¬ 
rection.  Possibly  the  bad  spot  may  need  to  be 
drained  also. 

PINUS  INSIGN  IS— THE  MONTEREY  PINE. 

A.  H. ,  Ballarat,  Australia. —  Is  the  tim¬ 
ber  of  the  Pinus  insignis  of  any  value  ? 
If  so,  mention  some  of  the  principal  uses 
it  is  put  to.  When  is  the  tree  matured  ? 
What  are  its  dimensions  when  full-grown  and 
what  is  its  longevity  ?  Does  the  locality  or 
soil  alter  the  quality  of  the  timber  ?  If  so,  state 
the  best. 

ANSWERED  BY  ROBERT  DOUGLAS. 

The  timber  is  not  considered  of  much  value 
and  as  far  as  I  could  learn  is  used  only  for  fuel. 

I  cannot  say  from  experience.  My  son,  who 
is  iu  charge  of  the  California  forestry  stations, 
told  me  last  winter  that  at  Chico,  (one  of  the 
experimental  forestry  stations  is  located  there) 
this  tree  showed  signs  of  coming  to  maturity 
at  a  very  early  age.  This  tree  is  a  wonderful 
grower, and  makes  more  growth  in  eight  years 
than  any  of  ours  would  make  in  20  years, 
judging  from  its  growth  in  very  many  places 
where  I  have  seen  it  planted  in  California. 
It  has  a  very  circumscribed  habitat,  and  that 
on  the  coast,  but  it  makes  a  very  healthy  and 
rapid  growth  away  from  the  coast  wherever 
I  have  seen  it  planted,  and  it  is  planted  almost 
everywhere  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  as  it  is  growing  at  Chico,  450  or  500  miles 
north  of  Los  Angeles,  one  would  infer  that 
although  only  a  native  of  Montex*ey,  it  will 
thrive  far  from  its  native  place.  Pinus  pon- 
derosa  is  the  lumber  pine  of  California,  and 
all  the  mountain  region  east  to  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado,  and  with  the  Redwood  and  Douglas 
Spruce,  it  supplies  all  of  California  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  except  that  the  Port  Orford 
Cedar  (Cupressus  Lawsoniana)  and  the  Giant 
Arbor-vitge  are  used  in  some  localities. 

RAISING  CANARY  SEED. 

J.  E.  C.,  Norfolk,  Va. — Would  it  pay  to 
raise  canary  seed  here?  How  is  it  raised  and 
could  I  sell  the  product? 

Ans. — You  could  doubtless  sell  all  you  could 
raise.  Little  can  be  said  about  the  culture 
or  profits  of  this  crop,  because  little  is  known 
about  it.  Mr.  William  Saunders  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  states  that  the 
amount  entering  into  consumption  annually 
is  about  200,000  pounds,  and  it  is  mostly 
brought  from  Turkey  and  Barbary.  The 
same  authority  says : — 

As  cultivated  in  those  countries,  the  seeds 
are  sown  early  in  spring,  in  drills  six  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  two  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  It  is  a  slow-growing, 
slender-stemmed  plant,  requiring  frequent 
hoeing  to  keep  weeds  from  destroying  it. 
Mach  care  is  required  in  harvesting,  as  the 
seeds  fall  off  easily ;  birds  are  fond  of  it  when 
it  is  opening.  In  some  countries  the  seeds  are 
fed  to  race-horses,  as  they  are  said  to 
strengthen  muscle  without  being  fattening. 
Probably  there  would  be  but  little  profit  in 
its  production.  This  can  only  be  ascertained 
from  a  practical  experiment. 
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Miscellaneous, 

E.  L.  B.,  Groton  City ,  N.  Y. — What  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  Rural  and  its 
readers  in  regard  to  the  Blush  potatoes  hav- 
1  ng  hollows  in  them  ?  Ours  were  very  bad 
the  first  year  in  that  respect,  but  have  grown 
better  each  year  since. 

A  ns. — This  is  not  the  first  report  of  this 
kind  we  have  received.  Our  own  Blush  pota¬ 
toes  are  sometimes  hollow-hearted.  We  have 
very  good  evidence  that  this  defect  may  be 
bred  out  by  using  care  never  to  plant  hollow- 
hearted  seed. 

J.  //.  Mult,  Canada. — 1.  From  whom  did  the 
Rural  get  Red  Cap  eggs  ?  2.  What  color 
were  the  chicks  when  hatched  ?  3  What  color 
were  their  legs  ?  4.  Has  every  one  a  rose- 

comb  ? 

Ans — 1.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  2.  Yellow ,  marked  with  brown 
—the  brown  marks  all  the  same.  3.  Borne, 
thing  between  a  dark  yellow  and  a  lead  color 
— bluish.  4.  No,  all  but  one,  which  has  a 
single  comb. 

TP.  F.,  Fulda,  Wash. — The  grass  sent  is 
Calamagrostis  Canadensis— Blue- joint  grass- 
It  thrives  in  low,  moist  meadow  s  and  in  such 
situations  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  valuable 
of  native  grasses.  Stock  relish  it  both  as 
grass  and  when  made  into  ha}’. 

M.  V.  B.  S.,  Manhasset. — What  will  exter¬ 
minate  the  Buffalo  moths  ? 

Ans.  They  can  be  kept  in  check  only  by 
constant  vigilance.  Py  rethrum  powder  seems 
■  to  have  no  effect  upon  them.  They  cannot 
stand  grease  or  oil.  Camphor  drives  them 
off. 

E.  T.,  Red  Hook,  N.  F. — Who  breeds  and 
has  Dorset  sheep  for  sale? 

Ans. — J.  S.  Woodward,  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
has  just  returned  from  England  with  a  large 
flock  of  these  sheep.  Valency  E.  Fuller,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ontario,  has  bred  them  for  some  years. 

Stump  Pulling.— I  would  like  to  ask  if 
any  Rural  reader  has  ever  used  a  stump 
puller,  and  if  so,  how  he  works  it.  How  do  the 
machines  work  on  green  stumps  where  the 
timber  is  cut  through  the  winter,  to  pul] 
stumps  the  year  following?  How  large  a 
stump  will  they  lift  and  how  many  horses  does 
it  take  to  work  them?  Which  are  the  best, 
their  weight  and  price?  As  a  rule,  do  they 
pay?  Our  land  here  is  level  bottom  soil  with 
no  rocks.  JOHN  w.  t. 

Topeka,  Kan. 


DISCUSSION. 


MORE  ABOUT  FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION. 

S.  B  H.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.— On  page 
448  of  the  Rural  of  July  7,  Mr.  Pittman  takes 
exceptions  to  what  I  said  about  protection  and 
free  trade  in  the  Rural  of  June  10. 

The  point  to  which  I  called  attention  was 
that  the  consumer  was  made  to  pay  all  that 
the  traffic  would  bear;  that  it  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  what  he  bought  was  dutiable, 
free,  or  of  home  or  foreign  production;  arti¬ 
cles  that  came  in  free  were  sold  at  an  advance 
of  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent.,  as  well  as 
those  that  paid  a  duty.  1  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  vast  quantities  of  oil-meal 
were  shipped  out  of  the  country  at  less  than 
$23  per  ton,  while  the  farmer  paid  from  $40  to 
$50  per  ton. 

Mr.  Pittman  says  his  firm  sold  hundreds  of 
car-loads  for  feed  in  this  country  at  $21  per 
ton,  but  he  does  not  say  that  it  was  sold  to 
those  who  fed  it,  and  1  have  an  indistinct  rec¬ 
ollection  that  1  saw  oil-meal  advertised  for 
sale  by  a  combination  of  oil-mills  at  $2  per 
hundred.  Mr.  P.  can  set  me  right  on  this 
point  if  1  am  mistaken. 

I  bought  a  good  deal  of  bran  at  $20  per  ton, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  mixed  it 
with  oil-meal  if  it  could  have  been  bought 
for  but  a  trifle  more  per  hundred  or  ton.  I 
am  glad  that  Mr.  Pittman  has  made  the 
statement  he  has.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  re¬ 
straint  on  middlemen  in  charging  nearly  100 
per  cent,  advance  on  so  staple  an  article  as 
oil-meal.  Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  the  cry 
of  free  trade  oref  protection,  to  take  our 
stand  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  political 
parties,  but  let  us  consider  what  will  best  pro¬ 
mote  the  public  welfare,  just  as  we  would  if  a 
location  of  a  church  or  a  school-house  or  the 
location  or  improvement  of  a  road  was  the 
question.  Free  trade  has  not  lessened  the 
price  of  those  articles  ihat  are  on  the  free 
list  that  I  called  attention  to.  Now,  let  us 
see  what  free  trade  has  done  for  us  in  tea.  We 
imported  70  million  pounds  of  it  in  1885,  at 
something  less  than  20  cents  a  pound  on  the 
average. 

I  suppose  that  if  20  million  pounds  of  the 
highest-priced  teas  were  classified  separately, 
the  remaining  50  million  pound*  would  aver¬ 
age  less  than  15  cents  per  pound  as  the  import 
price,  and  it  is  from  these  lower-priced  teas 
that  farmers  and  laborers  are  mainly  supplied 


at  an  advance  of  two  hundred  per  cent  or 
double  their  original  cost. 

If  all  the  duty  that  was  imposed  on  tea  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  was  reimposed,  it  could  be  sold  at 
a  profit  at  less  than  it  is  now  sold  at  generally, 

I  could  add  still  more  in  this  line  of  thought 
but  my  communicaticn  would  become  too  long- 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  I  am 
for  protection  under  any  and  all  circum 
stances.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  plea  that  pro¬ 
tection  is  intended  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
wages  of  the  American  laborer;  it  is  only 
changing  the  pha.  First  it  was  to  protectour 
infant  industries,  but  that  plea  has  become 
obsolete,  as  it  doesn’t  sound  wi  II  to  apply  it  to 
a  person  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  old.  The 
question  wnh  me  is,  would  we,  or  would  we 
not,  do  more  injury  to  the  country  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  Mills  schedule  than  by  rejecting  it? 

DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  CREAM  SETTING. 

C.  S.  H. ,  Holabird,  Dakota. — Thereseems 
to  be  a  clashing  of  ideas  among  the  authorities 
who  write  on  the  subject  of  “  Deep  or  Shal¬ 
low  Setting  for  Cream,”  in  the  issue  of  July 
7th.  L.  S.  Hardm  says  ‘  ‘  cream  cannot  be  se 
cured  frem  open  pons  below  60  degrees;”  also, 
that  “cream  globules  will  not  pass  through 
the  milk  at  any  depth  between  50  and  60  de. 
grees  while  H<  nry  E.  Alvord  declares  that 
“  the  temperature  of  the  room,  air  and  milk 
should  be  very  ever,  not  outside  the  range  of 
50  to  60  degrees.”  Here  is  a  radical  difference. 
According  to  Mr.  Hardin  the  temperature  in 
the  dairy  house  of  Mr.  Lewis,  as  described  by 
T.  D.  Curtis,  must  have  been  above  60  degrees 
in  order  to  get  [any  cream,  yet  I  should  judge, 
from  the  description  of  it,  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  below  that  point.  Will  Mr.  Curtis 
please  tell  us  at  what  temperature  the  interior 
of  this  dairy  house  was  kept  ? 

As  regards  dehorning  cattle,  I  know  that 
many  fanners  feel  as  I  do  about  it.  I  believe 
in  dehorning  beef  cattle,  but  am  not  so  sure 
about  dehorning  the  dairy  herd  and  bull.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  reliable  person  who 
has  had  an  experience  of  several  years  answer 
these  questions  of  Mr.  Crosby, — “Do  the 
heifers  from  a  dehorned  bull  show  the  same 
nervous  organization,  and  when  in  milk  have 
they  as  good  a  butter  record  ?”  and  “Do  the 
cows  show  a  disposition  to  convert  more  food 
into  fat  and  less  into  butter  ?”  Mr.  Crosby 
says,  “  I  have  read  the  testimony  of  a  good 
many  who  have  tried  dehorning  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  falling  off  in  the  miik  and  butter 
yield.”  Now  I  have  read  of  persons  who  de, 
dared  that  with  them  dehorning  bad  resulted 
in  an  actual  increase  of  the  milk  and  butter 
yield,  and  in  view  of  these  facts  I  think  there 
should  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  dehorning  as  it  affects  the  dairy. 

Will  Henry  Stewart  please  tell  us  what  tem¬ 
perature  he  maintains  when  setting  milk  in 
shallow  pans,  also  what  is  the  best  tempera¬ 
ture  for  the  water  when  milk  is  submerged  in 
deep  cans  ? 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Canada. 


Brighton,  Ont.,  July  16.— We  are  having 
the  driest  time  this  section  has  ever  seen- 
We  have  not  had  one  good  rain  since  last  fall* 
The  barley  harvest  is  at  hand — a  quarter  of  a 
crop.  Fall  wheat  will  be  about  half  a  crop. 
Early  sown  oats  will  be  long  enough  to  har¬ 
vest;  but  farmers  are  turning  their  stock  on 
late  sown  to  keep  them  alive,  as  pastures  have 
dried  up  so  that  what  grass  is  left  will  crack 
under  one’s  feet  as  if  fire  had  run  over  it.  Hay 
will  not  average  half  a  ton  per  acre,  and 
hundreds  of  meadows  are  not  worth  cutting. 
Hay  at  present  is  worth  $20  per  ton,  and  lots  of 
sale  for  it.  The  weather  still  continues  hot  and 
very  smoky,  and  the  sun  settles  to  rest  as  red  as 
blood.  Potatoes  will  be  hardly  worth  digging 
unless  it  rains  very  soon.  I  am  trying  the 
Rural’s  trench  system  on  half  my  lot,  and 
1  find  that  the  ground  is  more  moist  and  that 
the  tubers  are  larger  than  in  the  other  half 
that  is  hilled  up.  From  this  time  forward  my 
potatoes  will  be  planted  in  trenches  with  no 
hilling  up.  Many  thanks  to  the  R.  N.-Y. 

H.  T.  L. 

Kansas. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  July  19. — Now  I 
report  that  the  corn  crop  in  Southeastern 
Kansas  is  assuredly  the  best  crop  ever  raised. 
It  is  so  far  made  that  the  moisture  in  the 
ground  and  in  the  stalk  places  the  crop  be¬ 
yond  any  probable  injurious  contingency. 
The  farmer  has  nothing  to  fear  but  low 
prices.  Hay,  millet,  potatoes,  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  on  a  big  scale.  Fin  3  oats  are 
selling  as  low  as  13  cents  at  the  depot,  an  1 
splen  lid  apples  fire  going  back  to  the  country t 


not  being  salable  at  25  cts.  per  bushel.  We 
hear  flattering  accounts  from  the  north¬ 
ern  and  western  portions  of  the  State,  but  for 
our  own  portion  we  see  no  reason  to  fear 
realizing  the  most  astounding  reports  of  the 
corn  crop,  for  the  acreage  is  1  his  season  much 
increased.  We  owe  this  condition  of  things 
to  timely  and  sufficient  rains,  as  our  failures 
occur  from  their  scarcity.  J.  B. 

Maine. 

Warren,  Knox  Co.,  July  18. — Haying  here 
is  proceeding  slowly  on  account  of  dull  and 
showery  weather.  The  crop  w  ill  be  very  light 
except  on  the  best  new  fields.  We  have  had 
no  very  warm  days  this  month,  and  but  one 
or  two  this  season.  F.  w.  H. 


Cutting  Corn  Fodder  by  Machinery. — 
Two  years  ago  a  correspondent  of  Farm  and 
Home  cut  his  corn  with  grass  scythes  and  corn 
hooks  and  found  a  large  bill  to  pay.  Things 
went  slowly,  and  he  decided  that  another  year 
he  would  curtail  expenses  and  the  time  in 
gathering.  Accordingly,  last  year,  after  he 
sowed  the  corn  broadcast,  he  picked  the  stones 
and  rolled  the  ground,  thinking  he  would  try 
to  use  a  Champion  Mower  in  cutting.  He 
had  some  doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  but  it  had  served  him  well  for  six  years, 
and  he  determined  to  put  it  to  the  test.  He 
began  where  the  corn  was  small  and  gradually 
drove  into  deep  wrater.  The  result  was  he  cut 
two  acres  of  heavy  corn  without  any  break 
or  mishap.  Some  of  the  corn  was  12  feet  high 
and  inch  through.  He  ran  the  cutter 
bar  in  full  length  and  found  no  trouble  what¬ 
ever.  It  cuts  more  easily  than  heavy  Timothy 
or  clover.  With  him  the  question  is  solved, 
and  he  will  do  no  more  hand  cutting. 

British  Frozen  Meat  Imports.— How 
firmly  the  trade  in  frozen  meat  is  now  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  United  Kingdom,  says  Brad- 
street’s,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
figures,  which  represent  the  number  of  car¬ 
casses  of  mutton  and  lamb  imported  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  and  three  previous 
years  : 


FROM 

1885. 

1886. 

1897. 

18S9. 

Australia . 

2,364 

32.366 

16,192 

New  Zealand . 

....  97,538 

155,974 

128,397 

209,096 

River  Plate,  etc . 

91,405 

83,548 

25,097 

176,106 

249,743 

244,811 

250,385 

The  figures  here  given  from  the  British  Trade 
Journal  refer  only  to  the  numbers  imported 
via  London.  The  bulk  of  the  River  Plate 
frozen  meat  is  now  directed  to  Liverpool,  and 
how  extensive  it  is  “may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  frozen  mutton  alone,  import¬ 
ed  here  from  the  River  Plate,  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  present  year  amounted  to 
163,000  carcasses.” 

Russian  Grain  Elevators.— It  looks  as  if 
Russia  were  to  have  a  modern  system  of  grain 
elevators  at  last.  An  English  journal,  quoted 
by  Bradstreet’s,  says  :  “The question  of  the 
measures  to  be  taken  for  raising  the  price  of 
Russian  wheat  and  facilitating  its  export  was 
recently  again  discussed  by  the  committee 
specially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Various  experts 
were  examined  concerning  the  utility  of 
grain  elevators,  and  after  many  opposing 
views  had  been  expressed,  it  was  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to 
erect  elevators  at  all  the  export  ports  and  on 
various  railway  lines.  Elevators  would  have 
to  be  provided  for  about  600,000,000  kilograms 
of  com,  and  would  cost  20,000,000  roubles, 
which  amount  the  State  would  have  to  pro¬ 
vide.  The  committee  also  recommended  that 
a  tax  of  half  a  copeck  per  pood  should  be 
levied  on  exported  coin  for  the  amortization 
of  the  required  capital.  The  annual  corn  ex¬ 
port  is  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  300,000,000 
poods,  which  would  therefore  yield  an  annual 
income  of  1,500,000  roubles.  The  proposal  of 
the  committee  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  empire  in  September,  and  will  in  all 
probability  be  adopted,  as  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  council  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  erection  of 
elevators.” 


FULL  AS  A  TICK 


The  Farmers’  Review  says  that  the  market 
for  American  lard  in  Great  Britain  seems 
likely  to  follow  the  course  of  that  of  American 
cheese  and  become  lost  to  u*  from  the  same 
cause,  viz. :  the  adulteration  of  the  article  sent. 
When  it  is  found  that  we  have  lost  our  best 
market  for  some  of  our  leading  surplus 
products  through  dishonest  adulterations,  it 


may  begin  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  engaged  in  their  production  that 
‘honesty  is  the  best  policy.  ’ . 

Frogs’  legs,  as  the  excellent  journal  above 
quoted,  remarks,  have  become  a  staple  delic- 
cacy  on  the  bill-of-fare  of  all  our  first-class 
hotels  and  restaurants.  The  supply  has 
hitherto  come  mainly  from  parties  who  made 
a  business  of  frog  fishing  among  the  inland 
ponds  and  marshes.  There  are  no  doubt  many 
farms  on  which  profitable  frog  farming  might 
be  carried  on,  and  that  without  detriment 
to  the  other  interests  of  the  farm . 

The  question  of  proper  exercise  for  cows, 
says  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  is  one  not  always 
considered  in  reference  to  the  chief  point  to 
be  gained — the  hygienic  results.  Every  animal 
requires  exercise,  and  much  of  it,  to  hold  the 
digestion  intact.  But  they  want  exercise  in 
proportion  to  what  is  required  of  them.  Rac¬ 
ing  men  know  this  perfectly.  They  have  had 
to  make  this  a  special  study.  The  horse  under 
training  must  have  fast  and  sometimes  ex¬ 
haustive  exercise.  He  becomes  a  network 
of  bone  and  muscle  and  sinews  that  may  be 
likened  to  the  strongest  combination  of  wood, 
steel  and  brass  known . 

A  WRITER  in  the  N.Y.  Tribune  thinks  that 
perhaps  one  farmer  in  a  hundred  is  able  to 
keep  pure-blood  of  whatever  breed  his  fancy 
may  dictate;  and  such  a  farmer  is  a  boon  to 
his  neighborhood ;  but  the  99  must  be  content 
with  what  they  have.  Their  success  lies  in 
making  the  best  of  everything  in  their  hands. 
Let  these  farmers  breed  to  the  best  they  can 
afford,  of  course,  but  let  them  take  as  good 
care  of  their  inferior  stock  as  they  would  of 
thoroughbreds,  and  mark  the  result.  To  the 
good  food  aDd  warm  shelter  let  them  add  the 
currycomb  and  brush ;  exact  kindness  of  their 
hired  help,  in  their  care;  aDd  in  a  few  years 
they  will  be  as  proud  of  their  stock  as  the  neigh¬ 
bor  of  his  thoroughbreds, and  in  most  ways, 
they  will  bring  just  as  good  return,  without 
that  heavy  expenditure  which  the  99  can  not 
afford . 

John  Gould,  in  the  Weekly  Press,  speaks  of 
the  way  Theodore  Louis,  the  noted  swine 
breeder  of  Wisconsin,  cares  for  his  pigs.  In  a 
cholera- infested  district  his  hogs  are  always 
free  from  the  infection,  although  he  raises 
them  by  the  hundreds.  The  mother  sows 
have  a  variety  of  food  and  little  corn,  with 
warm,  clean  quarters.  In  each  of  the  yards, 
in  a  box  sheltered  from  the  storm,  can  be 
found  a  mixture  of  salt,  charcoal  and  copperas, 
to  which  the  hogs  have  free  access  at  all 
times.  Then  they  have  loads  of  soft  sandstone 
where  they  can  get  at  it  and  they  eat  tons 
of  it  each  year.  He  considers  it  pays  to  give 
the  hogs  an  occasional  bushel  of  soft  coal. 
Such  happy,  fat,  healthy  hogs  he  has  never 
seen  elsewhere.  This  is  only  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  of  supplying  our  animals 
with  some  of  the  things  they  crave.  He  can 
not  believe  that  craving  for  such  things  in 
animals  is  without  cause.  As  long  as  the 
bodily  material  of  the  animal  is  made  up  of  a 
diversity  c  f  mineral  matter,  things  earthy,  it 
is  natural  that  the  animal  must  have 
those  things  to  keep  the  body  complete,  and 
we  do  no  violence  to  nature  or  harm  to  the 
general  result  if  we  study  along  these  lines, 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  supply  these  wants, 
for  they  are  all  cheaply  procured  and  easily 
administered . 

A  V irginia  correspondent  of  our  interesting 
contemporary,  the  Weekly  Press,  says  that  a 
field  of  Orchard  Grass,  which  looks  much 
heavier  than  a  field  of  Timothy,  will  cut 
much  less  weight  of  hay , and  the  pictures  we  see 
in  seed  advertisements  comparing  adjoining 
fields  of  Orchard  Grass  and  Timothy  early  in 
June  are  deceptive  only  to  the  inexperienced 
who  do  not  understand  that  a  field  in  grass  in 
its  full  growth  can  not  be  compared  with  an 
adjoining  field  which  at  that  time  is  only  half 
grown.  Timothy  is  yet,  he  says,  the  great 
American  hay  grass,  and  is  likely  to  remain 
such  for  some  time  to  come . 

A.  W.  Cheever,  who  is  visiting  parts  of 
the  great  West,  says,  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer 
that  many  who  go  West  are  without  the  means 
of  living  in  every  luxurious  style  anywhere, 
but  if  the  new  settler  has  abundant  funds  he 
can  very  soon  surround  himself  with  about 
all  the  luxuries  in  Dakota  or  Montana  that  he 
would  enjoy  if  remaining  at  the  old  home. 
The  railroad,  the  expressman  and  the  postal 
service  bring  the  old  and  the  new  States  very 
near  one  another.  On  some  farms  in  Dakota 
which  never  felt  the  plow  till  within  a  half 
dozen  years,  he  found  as  good  houses  and 
barns  as  any  New  England  farmer  would 
ever  aspire  to . . 

A  writer  in  the  Mirror  and  Farmer  says 
that  he  had  a  lot  of  turkeys  that  seemed  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  potato  field.  One 
by  one  the  turkeys  gradually  passed  away 
until  only  one  was  left.  One  day  it  drooped 
and  died.  As  it  showed  no  signs  of  disease 
tie  held  an  examination  over  the  carcass,  when 
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the  crop  was  found  full  of  potato  bugs,  every 
0D6  being  alive.  The  turkeys  had  not  killed 
them  before  swallowing,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  bugs  could  not  be  forced  into  the 
gizzard.  Being  alive  in  the  crop  they  caused 
the  death  of  the  turkeys.  A  potato  beetle  is  a 
hard  thing  to  kill.  Some  years  ago  we  cut  a 
great  many  beetles  in  two  with  scissors.  It 
was  a  surprise  the  next  day  to  find  many  of 
the  heads  and  front  legs  which  had  been  sev¬ 
ered  from  the  bodies,  crawling  over  the 
plot . 

“Cabbage,  lettuce,  celery,  etc.,  when  left 
standing  in  the  seed  rows  and  thinned  to  a 
proper  distance,  grow  uninterruptedly,  and 
furnish  the  largest  aud  best  plants  and  veget¬ 
ables.  This  is  my  experience  and  it  has  led  me 
to  shun  transplanting.” — T.  Greiner  in  the  N. 

Y.  Tribune. 

Some  five  years  ago,  as  readers  of  that  time 
may  recall,  the  R.  N.-Y.  made  a  careful  trial 
of  planting  cabbage  plants  (raised  in  a  frame) 
beside  those  raised  from  seeds  in  the  hill  and 
thinned  out  to  the  same  distance  apart  as  the 
transplanted.  The  result  was  simply  that  the 
transplanted  plants  headed  more  firmly  and  a 
little  earlier . . 

The  New  York  Weekly  World  says  that  a 
piece  of  really  good  butter,  properly  salted, 
when  cut  apart  with  a  bright,  sharp  knife, 
should  show  two  clean-cut,  smooth  and 
slightly  moist  surfaces,  without  any  sign  of  a 
mashing  down  of  the  butter  particles,  and 
none  of  them  should  be  found  adhering  in  a 
sticky  mass  to  the  knife.  When  a  knife  is 
drawn  through  a  piece  of  butter  and  comes 
out  in  such  a  condition  that  the  blade  cannot 
be  seen,  no  expert  is  needed  to  determine  its 
quail ty  .... .... ................ .... .... .. .... 

Professor  Budd  says  in  the  Prairie  Farmer 
that  the  Smoke  Tree,  Purple  Fringe — Rhus 
cotinus—as  imported  from  Central  Russia  is 
perfectly  hardy  at  Ames,  Iowa,  and  even 
more  beautiful  in  foliage  and  flower  than  the 
real  Venetian  Sumach.  His  bushes  are  now, 
he  says,  the  “admired  of  all  admirers,”  and 
show  no  traces  of  winter  injury.  We  would 
ask  Prof.  Budd  what  the  “real”  Venetian  Su¬ 
mach  is? . . . 

A  bate  bulletin  issued  by  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  gives  the 
price  of  nitrate  of  soda  purchased  of  one  or 
the  other  of  nine  different  firms  as  ranging 
from $48  to' 865  per  ton;  and  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  as  ranging  from  $02  to  $75  per  ton. 
That  is,  the  cost  of  nitrogen  varies  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer’s  of  these  different  firms  per  pound  from 
14  7  to  20  3  cents.  The  farmer  pays  his  money 

aud  takes  his  choice . 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul 
ture’s  reports,  Fultz  is  the  most  popular  winter 
wheat  grown,  occupying  something  like  one- 

third  of  the  area  sown . 

Waldo  F.  Brown  is  almost  afraid  to  touch 
city  pork,  for  he  has  known  many  car-loads 
of  cholera  hogs  being  shipped  from  localities 
infected  with  the  disease,  and  he  knows  that 
thousands  of  hogs  are  fed  on  still-slop,  in 
filthy,  crowded  pens,  and  he  has  been  in  the 
large  rending  establishments  aud  seen  how 
“pure  leaf  lard”  (?)  is  made.  Five  hundred 
hogs’  heads — ears,  eyes,  teeth  and  snouts — are 
thrown  into  a  tank,  then  so  much  gut  fat,  so 
much  trimmings,  and  enough  leaf  fat  to  give 
it  a  name,  and  the  product  runs  oir  “leaf 

lard” . 

Mr.  Brown,  as  he  states  in  the  Farmers’  Re¬ 
view,  uses  in  curing  hams,  shoulders  and 
bacon,  a  brine  made  with  one  and  a  half 
pound  of  salt  and  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of 
brown  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  water.  Before 
applying  the  brine  he  rubs  the  meat,  after  it 
is  thoroughly  cold,  with  fine  salt  and  lets  it 
stand  a  day  or  two  to  draw  off  any  blood, 
then  takes  it  up,  drains  off  the  bloody  brine, 
repacks  aud  applies  the  brine — cold — and 
leaves  it  in  not  less  than  five  weeks  (eight 
will  not  hurt  it),  for  the  sugar  will  prevent  it 
from  taking  too  much  salt . 

Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart  says  that  if  a  cow 
only  produces  3,0U0  pounds  of  milk  per  an¬ 
num,  she  is  kept  at  a  loss.  A  good  cow  well 
led  will  yield  (5,U00  pounds  of  good  milk,  and 
the  cost  of  producing  this  will  be  only  oue- 
eighth  more  than  the  3,000  pounds  from  the 
poor  cow.  Without  selection  of  cows,  and 
judicious  feeding,  dairymen  cannot  receive 
anything  worthy  of  their  labor . 

Pres.  W.  I.  Chamberlain  tells  the  Ohio 
Farmer  that  he  planted  potato  seed  (Pearl  of 
Savoy)  badly  sprouted,  on  one  plot;  on  anoth¬ 
er,  seed  that  was  perfectly  sound,  having  been 
kept  in  a  temperature  near  the  freezing  poiut 
from  the  middle  of  October  until  planting 
time.  From  the  looks  now  the  sprouted  seed 
will  not  yield  half  as  much  per  row  as  that 
from  the  perfect,  hard,  unsprouted  seed... 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  the  distinguished 
New  York  physician,  says  in  the  Weekly 
Press,  that  he  is  quite  convinced  that  if  every 
limn,  woman  and  child  in  a  large  city  could 
ptqs  July  fipd  August  wit'll  DV  Other  shelter 


than  canvas  their  lives  would  be  infinitely 
more  healthy  and  the  duration  %  them  ma¬ 
terially  increased . 

During  six  months  of  our  Middle  States 
climate  a  tent  affords  advantages  as  a  dwel¬ 
ling-place  unsurpassed  by  any  other  that  man 
can  erect,  and  even  during  winter  it  can  be 
rendered  as  safe  and  as  comfortable  as  the 
tightest  brownstone  mansion  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  It  needs  no  windows  and  no 
special  means  for  ventilation,  for  a  constant 
change  of  air  is  going  on  through  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  which  it  is  composed  and  it  may  be  oc¬ 
cupied  day  and  night.  A  person  entering  it 
from  the  fresh  outside  atmosphere  detects  no 

unpleasant  odor .  advertising 

m  ...  Colman’s  Rural  World:  “We  say  put  the  in- 

1n  the  Ohio  Farmer,  T.  B.  Terry  makes  the  1 

following  remarks  :  “  For  years  the  Rural 


wish  to  corroborate  the  statement  of  O.  S. 
Bliss,  that  one  rooster  is  sufficient  for  a  flock 
of  50  hens.  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  one 
is  sufficient  for  75  bens  if  he  be  a  strong,  vig¬ 
orous  bird.  I  have  demonstrated  in  our  own 
yards  that  00  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  would  hatch, 
and  the  chicks  were  stronger  and  livelier  in 
every  way  than  when  a  greater  number  of 

roosters  were  kept.” - “  The  silk  swindle 

was  hatched  out  in  that  warm  nest,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  Agriculture  ;  has  been  fos¬ 
tered  there,  aud  by  the  so-called  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation  of  Philadelphia  (part  of  whose  ap¬ 
propriations  was  used  for  pleasure  travel)  aud 
by  the  lesser  parasites  who  get  free 
from  credulous  editors.” - 


(WHY  MAKING  POWDERS  ARE  REST. 


(From  Hall's  Journal  of  Health.) 


New-Yorker  trench  system  of  planting  has 
given  them  wonderful  results.  The  best  row 
of  potatoes  in  my  field  is  put  in  that  way ;  but 
still  they  say  they  do  not  know  why  it  pro¬ 
duces  such  wonderful  results,  only  the  fact 
that  it  does.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  thinks  it  is  learn¬ 
ing  something  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Trench 
System.  We  are  carefully  lifting  plants, with 
a  spade,  at  various  stages  of  growth  from 
trenches  as  well  as  from  hills  as  ordinarily 
cultivated;  also  from  trenches  in  which  the 
seed  was  placed  all  the  way  from  10  inches  to 
four  inches  below  the  surface.  What  we  ob¬ 
serve  in  this  way  with  some  illustrative  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  given  to  our  readers  in  the  Fall, 
after  the  potato  contest  is  settled . 

“Rose  Bugs. — All  the  time  that  E.  P.  Pow¬ 
ell  wants  for  treating  fifty  rose  bushes  is  half 
an  hour.  His  remedy  is  two  spoonfuls  of  hel¬ 
lebore  in  a  pail  of  water  with  one  teaspoon ful 
of  kerosene,  and  kept  well  stirred  in  applying. 
So  he  says  in  the  Independent.” 

We  find  the  above  in  Popular  Gardening. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  tried  hellebore 
thoroughly  for  rose  bugs.  It  has  no  more  ef¬ 
fect  upon  them  than  so  much  water.  Even  a 
teaspoonful  of  free  kerosene  in  water  will  in¬ 
jure  the  leaves  of  roses.  Why  not  use  the 
kerosene  emulsion,  since  in  the  above  treat¬ 
ment  the  kerosene  alone  is  the  repelling  ingre¬ 
dient? . _ . 

According  to  other  analyses  the  average 
price  of  potash  in  muriate  of  potash  is  four 
cents  per  pound ;  in  kainit  it  is  5.1  cents  per 


stitutions  (experiment  stations)  for  the  far¬ 
mers’  benefit  in  the  management  of  real 
farmers,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  wealthy 
gentlemen,  who  are  allowed  to  pose 
as  farmers  simply  because  they  owu  es¬ 
tates  which  are  cultivated  for  them, 

while  they  practice  law  or  politics.” - 

Henry  Stewart:  “Any  person  who  has  seen  a 
loved  and  cherished  companion  in  a  kindly 
effort  to  pet  a  young  calf,  turned  upon  aud 
overthrown  and  viciously  gored  by  the  cow, 
in  an  unexpected  manner  and  in  an  unguard¬ 
ed  moment,  and  saved  from  the  cruelest  muti¬ 
lation  and  death  by  a  mere  accidental  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  sharp  horns  from  a  fatal  direction, 
would  ever  afterward  consider  the  disarm¬ 
ing  of  cattle  a  wise  and  necessary  precaution. 
And  since  having  passed  through  this  experi¬ 
ence  and  having  also  escaped  from  the  infuri¬ 
ated  beast  by  good  fortune,  after  a  fierce 
struggle,  in  which  a  horrible  death  was  faced 
for  a  time,  the  writer  has  ever  since  advocated 
the  dehorning  of  all  cattle, and  his  efforts  dur¬ 
ing  nearly  20  years  past  in  this  direction  are 
not  the  least  of  the  circumstances  which  have 

made  the  present  movement  popular.” - 

Epitomist:  “Knock  the  bottom  out  of  every 

wet  spot  on  the  larm.” - Mr.  Hoard: 

“Good  butter  increases  consumption;  poor 
butter  discourages  consumption.  Consump¬ 
tion  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  market.” - 


pound .  I  cod-liver  oil,  and  that  if  during  the  cold 

weather,  those  who  have  delicate  eonstitu- 


Tiie  Garden  and  Forest  contradicts  the  re¬ 
port  that  the  old  Endicott  pear-tree,  planted 
by  Gov.  John  Endicott  about  1(530  on  his  farm 
in  Danvers,  Mass.,  is  dead.  It  is  alive  aud  in 
a  fairly  vigorous  condition.  Another  famous 
pear-tree,  known  in  Salem  as  the  Orange  Fear 
and  said  to  be  planted  in  lti40,  is  still  alive  and 
flourishing  in  a  garden  in  that  town.  The 
Cogswell  Fear  tree  in  the  town  of  E?sex  is 
more  than  250  years  old . 

The  Michigan  Farmer  says  that  there  is  an. 
other  “boom”  being  manufactured  by  parties 
who  make  a  business  of  importing  horses. 
This  time  it  is  in  the  Belgian  breed.  Of  course 
it  will  be  shown  that  this  breed  is  just  what 
is  needed  in  the  United  States  to  finish  up  its 
horse  stock;  that  Belgian  horses  are  the  oldest 
breed  in  the  world,  and  have  been  kept  free 
from  admixture  with  other  families  of  the 
horse  since  the  time  of  the  Crusades . 


ABSTRACTS. 


Baking  Powders  properly  compounded 
and  containing  pure  cream  of  tartar,  are  more 
convenient  than  yeast;  and  bread  and  pastry 
made  with  them  are  just  as  wholesome,  and 
far  more  palatable.  We  are  in  entire  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  manufactures  of  the  Royal  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  who  commenced  and  are  vigor¬ 
ously  conducting  the  war  again  st  the  use  of 
adulterated  Baking  Powder. 

Before  committing  ourselves,  however,  we 
made  tests  of  a  sufficient  number  of  baking 
powder  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  substitution 
of  alum  for  cream  of  tartar  in  their  composi. 
tiou  has  not  been  over-estimated,  while 
a  careful  examination  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  confirms  uor  belief  that  Dr.  Mott, 
theGoverment  Chemist,  when  he  singled  out 
and  commended  powder  for  its  wholesomeDess 
this  did  it  wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  publics 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Royal 
Baking  powder  people  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
the  community  whom  they  are  endeavoring 
to  protect. 

North  Carolina  Farm  For  Sale  ! 

l(Xi3  acres.  Lake  and  river  front— 103  acres  lake.  Un¬ 
excelled  for  dairy  or  general  agriculture.  Terms,  de¬ 
scription  and  lithographic  map  on  aopllcatlon  to 

JAMES  H.  WHITAKER. 

Enfield,  II uli tax  Co.,  N.  C. 


Hoard’s  Dairyman:  “It  cannot  be  too  widely 
known,”  writes  a  medical  man.  “that  cream, 
separated  by  machinery  from  pure  new  milk, 
before  it  has  cooled,  is  a  full  substitute  for 


John  Gould  in  the  Weekly  Pre6a  :  “  Land 
Left  too  long  unprotected  by  plant  growth  no 
doubt  becomes  in  a  way  dormant,  and  if  we 
add  to  this  loss  of  fertility  through  leaching, 
washing  and  burning,  we  shall  find  that  land 
that  has  been  left  to  rest  is  far  less  productive 
than  soil  judiciously  worked,  proving  that  the 
old  saying  in  regard  to  humanity  “  that  it  is 
better  to  wear  out  than  rust  out,”  is  just  as 

applicable  to  the  soil.” - Address  of  Hon. 

John  D.  Lyman  :  “  If  you  cut  down  a  tree  in 

any  month  of  its  growth,  if  you  cut  it  right 
off  at  the  butt  and  not  trim  it  out  any,  in  a 
few  days  that  tree  will  be  seasoned.  If  you 
don’t  believe  it  go  right  home  from  this  meet' 
iug  and  cut  down  a  tree  and  in  two  or  three 
weeks  if  you  don’t  have  seasoned  wood  then 

my  statement  maybe  doubted.” - Prof.  J. 

L.  Budd  m  N.  Y.  Tribune  :  “1  make  this  pos¬ 

itive  statement  as  so  few  Americans  seem  to 
realize  the  immense  loss  in  time,  money  and 
even  life,  in  public  structures  and  machinery 
that  results  directly  from  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  cutting  of  timber  in  winter  when  the  cell 
structure  is  stored  with  the  elements  of  decay. 
In  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe— including 
even  Russia— the  time  for  cutting  timber  is 
regulated  by  law,  while  here  railway  specifr 
cations  often  require  trees  to  be  cut  at  the 
season  when  they  are  the  most  perishable. 
My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  summer-cut  timber  by  observing  the 
extreme  durability  of  poles  cut  in  summer  and 
used  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  prairies  in 
making  straw  sheds  aud  stables.” - —Trib¬ 

une  correspondent:  “Having  had  twenty 
yeays’  experience  in  the  poultry  bqsjuess,  J 


-Idem : 


tions  which  need  concentrated  nutrition  but 
who  cannot  overcome  the  nausea  associated 
with  cod-liver  oil,  will  take  this  description  of 
cream  they  will  find,  in  most  cases,  immense 
and  lasting  benefit.  In  several  hospitals  it  has 
already  quite  superseded  the  nauseous  oil.” 

— - -  N.  Y.  Tribune:  “Let  silk  culture 

alone.”  R.  N.-Y.:  “Good  advice.” - Ga¬ 

len  Wilson  in  above:  “Most  farmers  take 
pleasure  in  lending  in  time  of  need,  provided 
the  borrower  possesses  the  reputation  of  re¬ 
turning  borrowed  articles  promptly  and  in 
good  order;  but  too  frequently  this  is  not  the 
case.  There  are  those  who  never  return  any¬ 
thing  until  called  upon  to  do  so.  This  is  to  be 
lamented,  for  it  injures  the  reputation  of  the 
borrower,  who  is  soon  left  to  wonder  why  it 
is  so  oiten  inconvenient  for  his  neighbors  to 
lend  him  anything.  A  prompt  returner 
of  borrowed  articles  is  usually  prompt 
in  all  his  transactions  and  an  excellent 

farmer,  and  vice  versa.” - Prof.  I.  P. 

Roberts  :  “  Why  should  the  husband¬ 

men  keep  dairy  cattle  for  the  production 
of  food  for  man ,  when  plants  of  innumerable 
varieties  and  kinds  furnish  all  the  life-sus¬ 
taining  elements  in  much  simpler  and  more 
inexpensive  forms?”- - Husbandman:  “Suc¬ 

cess  which  is  the  true  test  of  generalship  in 

war  is  equally  applicable  in  farming.” - 

Idem:  “They  are  the  little  losses  of  time  frit¬ 
tered  away  in  useless  occupations  that  prevent 
many  an  industrious  man  from  attaining 
competency  that  would  be  sure  if  his  labors 
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were  all  directed  to  gain.”— 
farmer  old  aud  bent  long  before  his  time — a 
sight  by  no  means  rare — is  not  without  influ¬ 
ence;  the  distorted  picture  may  drive  his  sons 
into  other  pursuits,  for  they  are  likely  to  re¬ 
gard  the  farm  with  loathing.” 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Relieves  the  Feeling  of  Lassitude 
so  common  in  mid-summer,  and  imparts 
vitality. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN 'S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  It.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  hook  by 
mail  ft-ee.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
8ft  ots.  in  stamps.  2)f-lh  tin  cans.  $1;  by  mail 
*1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
g,  jwansoa  b  Oo. .  Jf.  O.  fox  9  U  9,  £ost?fi,  M***, 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Cotswold,  South-down,  Oxford-down,  Shropshires, 
and  Merinos,  bred  from  our  very  choicest  stock  Write 
at  once  for  our  special  prices  for  the  fall;  also  Hough- 
coated  Collie  Puppies. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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We  find  the  “Pond”  one  of  the  best 
kinds  for  fodder-corn  as  it  makes  ears 
where  other  varieties  fail  owing  to  close 
planting.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
dents,  the  leaves  are  broad,  the  plants 
only  of  medium  hight. 


Among  the  problems  whose  study  we  deem 
ot  most  importance  is  that  ol' the  conserva¬ 
tion  and  better  utilization  of  the  iertility 
of  the  soil.  Director  C.E.  THORNE,  Ohio. 


A  few  months  ago  we  were  asked  by  a 
subscriber  if  the  quince  would  grow  if 
worked  on  the  apple.  Last  spring  we  set 
three  cions  each  of  the  quince  and  Japan 
(ornamental)  quince  in  an  apple  stock 
some  three  inches  in  diameter,  by  the 
Rural’s  crown  method  of  grafting.  The 
cions  have  each  made  a  growth  of  about  a 
foot.  Whether  the  union  will  be  congenial 
remains  to  be  seen. 


It  is  believed  that  much  more  can  be 
accomplished  by  concentrating  the  work 
ol  the  station  on  a  few  things  than  by 
attempting  superficial  work  in  many. 

Director  S.  M.  TRACY,  Miss. 


Dr.  Lawes  writes  us,  under  date  of 
June  15,  that  his  wheat  crop  (the  45th  in 
succession)  looks  very  well.  “Some  of 
the  experiments  may  easily  yield  45  to  50 
bushels  per  acre,  if  July  prove  a  dry 
month.”  He  adds,  in  closing  the  letter  : 
“  The  Hatch  Act  appears  to  have  given  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  agriculture  in  your 
States  ;  I  hope  that  the  money  will  be  ju¬ 
diciously  expended.” 


It  appears  to  me  wc  shall  do  better  work 
by  conducting  our  experiments  independ¬ 
ently  of  each  other  until  we  have  learned 
more  about  this  new  business  that  we  are 
engaged  in. 

Director  I.  P.  ROBERTS,  N.Y. 


The  portrait  (from  a  photograph)  of 
six  of  the  Rural’s  wheats— the  first  to  be 
introduced — will  appear  in  a  short  time. 
Possibly  we  shall  be  able  to  send  our 
readers  a  few  grains  of  each  in  time  for 
next  year’s  sowing.  Our  expectation  is 
to  introduce  from  two  to  five  of  our  cross¬ 
bred  wheats  and  rye-wheat  hybrids  every 
year  for  the  next  five  years  at  least  should 
life  be  spared  so  long. 


I  am  loatli  to  suggest  flint  much  be  done 
in  the  way  of  co-operative  experimenting. 
The  workers  in  each  station  will  each  linve 
a  genius  lor  a  particular  line  of  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  each  Htate  will  have  its  peculiar  local 
needs  and  problems. 

Director  W.  H.  JORDAN,  Maine, 


Prunus  Pissardii.  Again  Pissard’s 
Purple  Plum  tree  bears  fruit  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  It  is  well  worthy  of  note  that 
not  one  of  these  plums  seems  to  have  been 
injured  by  the  curculio.  The  plums  are 
nearly  round  and  a  full  inch  in  diameter. 
The  skin  is  firm  but  not  thick,  the  flesh 
juicy,  meaty,  sweet  and  good,  the  pit  very 
small  and  flat  with  a  thin  shell.  As  an 
ornamental  tree  there  is  none  other  that 
holds  so  well  the  claret-purple  of  its  leaves 
through  the  summer,  while  its  fruit  is  as 
good  as  that  of  many  which  are  raised  for 
the  fruit  alone . 


ness,  earliness,  productiveness  and  hardi¬ 
ness  considered.  Its  one  objection  is  its 
thorny  canes.  This  variety  was  found 
growing  wild ,  we  know  not  how  many  years 
ago,  by  Leander  Joslyn,  of  Phelps,  Onta¬ 
rio  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  often  called 
Joslyn’s  Improved. 


The  way  to  interest  farmers  in  the  work 
of  the  stations  is,  first,  to  do  good  work 
having  a  practical  bearing;  and,  next,  to 
tell  them  about  it  iu  a  succinct,  plain  way, 
avoiding  the  use  ol  too  many  scientific 
terms. 

Director  CIIAS.  W.  DABNEY,  Tenn. 


For  15  years  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  aimed  to 
try  all  the  promising  new  kinds  of  small 
fruits  and  to  make  unbiased  reports  of 
their  value.  While  in  currants,  grapes, 
strawberries,  gooseberries  and  perhaps  in 
blackberries  improvement  is  manifest,  yet 
in  blackcaps  we  know  of  no  variety  for 
our  soil  and  climate  that  we  should  pre- 
ferfc  to  the  Doolittle,  size, ^quality,  firm- 


A  Well-known  and  respected  agricul¬ 
tural  worker  writes  as  follows  :  “I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  work  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  will  add  stability  to  the  business  of 
every  good  agricultural  journal.”  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  that  has  any  excuse  for 
living  will  make  a  distinct  place  for  itself 
and  all  the  free  pamphlets  in  the  world 
will  not  drive  it  out  of  this  place.  If  the 
stations  are  properly  conducted  they  will 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  true  agricul¬ 
tural  press — the  one  helping  the  other.  If 
the  stations  fail  the  agricultural  press  will 
soon  know  why, 


We  are  making  an  offer  for  short-term 
subscriptions  this  year,  that  proves  very 
satisfactory  to  agents.  We  want  a  live 
agent  in  every  township  in  the  country,  and 
we  will  pay  cash  or  a  liberal  commission 
to  those  who  can  get  subscriptions. 


Commissioner  Colman  has  obtained  an 
additional  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ducting  what  we  may  call  an  experiment 
station  editorial  department.  This  de¬ 
partment  will  be  located  at  Washington. 
Its  work  will  be  to  compare,  edit,  and 
publish  such  of  the  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  at  the  various  stations  as  may 
be  deemed  most  important.  Thus  the 
general  farmer  will  be  able  to  secure  the 
gist  of  all  the  experiments  without  read¬ 
ing  the,  to  him,  unimportant  matters. 
This  is  a  good  plan.  It  will  need  a  man 
particularly  well  fitted  for  editorial  work 
to  make  it  a  success.  Many  government 
reports  show  the  need  of  a  competent 
editor. 


1  am  very  strongly  In  favor  of  concentra¬ 
tion  in  experiment  station  work.  I  think 
it  far  better  that  each  station  should  select 
a  lew  related  subjects,  which  appenr  to  be 
the  most  important,  for  its  own  locality, 
and  give  them  the  most  thorough  and 
patient  study  possible.  While  such  a 
course  may  be  less  popular,  I  think  that, 
in  the  long  run,  it  will  commend  itself  to 
popular  judgment. 

Director  II,  P.  ARMSBY,  Pa. 


TnE  people  at  the  Rural  Grounds  are 
much  alarmed  at  the  depredations  of  what 
seems  to  be  the  cabbage  flea  upon  potato 
vines.  These  insects  exist  upon  some 
kinds  in  such  quantities  that  they  are 
easily  heard  as  they  leap  away,  disturbed 
at  one’s  approach.  They  are  riddling 
the  leaves  with  holes  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  leaves  are  withering,  just  the 
same  as  if  too  strong  a  dose  of  Paris-green 
had  been  applied.  The  vines  of  early  po¬ 
tatoes  in  one  field  have  been  entirely  des¬ 
troyed  by  them,  and  many  of  our  late 
potatoes  are  suffering  in  the  same  way, 
notably  those  of  the  “  Contest  ”  plot. 
Paris-green  either  does  not  kill  these  little 
beetles,  or  they  exist  in  such  immense 
numbers  that  the  thinning  out  by  poison¬ 
ing  is  not  noticed. 

We  are  always  troubled  with  them  upon 
turnips,  cucumbers,  melons,  etc.,  and  to 
some  extent  upon  potato  vines,  but  never 
before  to  any  considerable  amount  of 
injury. 


not  what,  is  far  more  satisfactory  than 
several  bedt  of  rarer  and  more  costly 
plants  neglected  and  ill-adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  healthy  growth. 


BREVITIES. 


It  is  thought  proper  that,  so  long  as  the 
present  active  demand  for  information  and 
investigations  of  direct  practical  import¬ 
ance  continues,  subjects  ol  more  remote  or 
merely  theoretical  interest  should  receive 
only  such  attention  as  can  be  given  inciden¬ 
tally  in  connection  with  the  working-out  of 
practical  problems. 

Director  E.  A.  HILGARD,  Cal. 


How  often  flower  lovers  go  back  and 
lake  more  kindly  than  ever  to  old  plants, 
discarded  as  quite  inferior  years  ago! 
Some  20  years  ago  -we  tired  of  the  castor- 
oil  plant,  of  the  canna,  of  the  caladium. 
One  could  see  them  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  Whenever  we  saw  beds 
of  such  plants,  it  was  assumed  that 
“  those  people  were  not  up  to  the  times.” 
But  we  change  by  experience;  we  live 
and  learn.  The  discarded  favorite  comes 
back  to  us  and  is  gladly  accepted  as  really 
superior  to  most  of  the  novelties  since 
tried.  One  thing  the  R.  N,  -Y.  has  learned 
fairly  well.  It  is  that  the  number  and 
size  of  flower  beds  should  be  determined 
by  one’s  means  of  thoroughly  taking  care 
of  them  and  that  a  single  well-kept  bed 
of  cannas,  or  ricinus,  or  petunias,  pansies, 
nasturtiums,  gladioli,  roses,  or  itjnatters 


Are  the  directors  of  Southern  stations 
right  in  giving  their  chief  work  to  the 
investigation  of  the  cotton  plant  ?  In 
some  of  the  stations  but  little  else  will  be 
done  than  to  experiment  with  cotton.  It 
may  be  said  in  favor  of  this  course  that 
cotton  is  the  staple  crop  of  the  South — the 
money  crop — the  only  crop  of  which 
there  has  never  yet  been  a  glut.  The 
Southern  people  are  welded  by  history 
and  tradition  to  cotton  culture.  It  is 
hard  for  them  to  give  their  attention  to 
other  crops,  because  they  are  used  to  cot¬ 
ton.  While  cotton  is  such  a  valuable 
crop,  the  plant  has  been  strangely  neg¬ 
lected  in  respect  to  experiments  regarding 
its  proper  cultivation  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  improved  varieties.  There  is 
room  for  experimenting  here  certainly. 
But  does  the  South  need  experiments  that 
will  lead  to  a  more  exclusive  cultivation 
of  cotton,  so  much  as  it  needs  instruction 
in  the  principle  of  diversified  agriculture? 
Dairying,  stock  and  poultry  rearing,  hort¬ 
iculture  and  the  other  elements  of  hus¬ 
bandry  that  make  farm  life  varied,  cheer¬ 
ful  and  profitable  ought  to  be  made  as 
important  in  Georgia  or  South  Carolina 
as  they  are  in  New  Jersey  or  New  York. 
The  South  needs  to  be  taught  diversified 
agriculture.  Should  not  her  experiment 
stations  lead  in  this  education  ? 


■Whatever  of  real  value  jrrows  out  of  the 
operations  of  the  station  will  be  due  to 
careful  planning-  and  diligent,  patient  labor 
often  repeated.  Facts,  real  or  supposed, 
obtained  hup-hazard,  by  luck  or  chance, 
have  so  far  been  principally  the  foundation 
of  agricultural  practice.  It  is  the  demand 
for  better  knowledge  than  this— the  some¬ 
thing  known,  not  “guessed”  at— that  has 
called  into  lile  the  Experiment  Station. 

Director  E.  M.  SHELTON,  Kansas. 


THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 


WE  give  considerable  space  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  this  week.  This 
is  an  important  matter.  These  stations 
are  to  cost  the  public  $687,000  every  year. 
This  is  a  big  sum  of  money.  It  ought  to 
give  correspondingly  big  results.  We 
take  it  that  this  is  about  all  the  special 
legislation  agriculture  is  liable  to  secure 
for  some  time.  This  is  enough,  if  it  is 
rightly  used.  We  wanted  our  readers  to 
know  what  plans  the  directors  of  these 
stations  have  in  mind,  so  at  our  request 
the  articles  in  this  paper  have  been  pre¬ 
pared.  Not  all  the  stations  are  repre¬ 
sented.  Some  of  them  have  not  yet,  ap¬ 
parently,  formulated  any  plans  for  work. 
The  plans  we  give,  however,  are  typical 
and  probably  embody  most  of  the  import¬ 
ant  experiments  that  will  be  carried  out. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  bespeaks  a 
fair  and  square  trial  for  these  stations. 
We  object  to  petty  and  carping  criticism 
and  mean  insinuations.  Our  own  experi¬ 
ence  with  experimenting  prompts  us  to 
be  patient  and  charitable  with  these  new 
institutions.  So  long  as  these  stations 
honestly  strive  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
which  are  clearly  stated  in  the  bill  creat¬ 
ing  them,  the  Rural  will  give  them  its 
hearty  support. 

It  may  find  occasion  to  criticize  detail 
work  in  a  friendly  way  or  to  suggest 
changes  or  improvements  in  experiments 
which  it  has  itself  conducted  ,  but  it  will 
support  the  principle  of  agricultural  ex¬ 
perimentation  just  as  long  as  it  is  evident 
that  the  stations  can  benefit  agriculture. 

If,  after  a  fair  trial,  the  stations,  or  any 
of  them,  prove  to  be  failures— the  Rural 
will  know  the  reason  why,  if  investiga¬ 
tion  can  discover  the  cause. 

We  hold  that  it  is  possible  for  these 
stations  to  aid  American  agriculture. 
Two  conditions  are  essential  to  this  end. 
1.  The  management  must  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  honest,  practical  men,  who 
know  what  farmers  want  and  who  possess 
that  sound  common  sense  which  enables 
one  to  distinguish  between  the  purely 
theoretical  and  the  happy  combination  of 
practice  and  theory,  2.  The  iarmers 
must  help  by  suggesting  subjects  for  in¬ 
vestigation  and  by  showing  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  encouragement  towards  the 
stations.  The  present  directors  must  show 
by  their  work  how  well  fitted  they  are  for 
their  positions,  and  the  fanners  must 
show  by  their  honest  criticism  and  appre¬ 
ciation  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  help 
these  stations  can  be  made  to  provide. 
Give  the  stations  an  honest  showing ;  re¬ 
serve  criticism  until  they  have  fairly  de¬ 
served  it.  This  is  the  Rural’s^  position. 


There  is  one  plant  just  now  that  more  than 
any  other  supplies  us  every  day  with  large 
fragrant  and  brilliant  bouquets— the  sweet 
pea. 

Director  Roberts’s  remarks  concerning 
the  directors  who  may  not  keep  up  with  the 
rush  (see  page  508)  comes  close  to  slang,  but 
is  both  charitable  and  sensible. 

At  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  tests 
will  be  made  as  to  the  desirabilitv  of  feeding 
salt  to  milch  cows  and  also  as  to  the  frequency 
of  watering  and  the  best  temperature  of  the 
water. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  bread  ration  in  this 
country  averages  4  2-3  bushels  of  wheat,  three 
bushels  of  maize,  besides  oatmeal,  rye  and 
buckwheat,  for  each  person.  We  are  bread- 
eaters. 

Within  a  few  days  we  have  dug  up  and 
destroyed  some  hundreds  of  seedling  straw¬ 
berries,  the  selections  from  those  raised  for 
the  past  five  years.  Pew  of  them  were  eciual 
to  the  best  of  the  old  kinds. 

The  Michigan  station’s  experiment  on  the 
so-called  worthless  lands  of  that  State  might 
with  profit  be  imitated  by  every  station  in 
the  land.  We  would  like  to  see  a  sub-station 
located  on  the  “barrens”  of  Long  Island. 

W.  A.  Smith’s  account  of  the  Early  Har¬ 
vest  blackberry  confirms  the  Rural’s  report 
made  several  years  ago  So,  too.  Mr.  Smith 
agrees  with  the  Rural’s  estimate  of  the  Early 
Cluster.  His  article  on  page  511  is  well  worth 
I  reading. 

.“  4  SUNNY  temper  and  a  sound  digestion 
will  do  more  to  keep  away  wrinkles  and  crow’s- 
feet  than  all  the  cosmetics  in  the  world  ” 
That  is  a  good  remark  of  Miss  Taplin  in 
this  week’s  Woman’s  Work.  W^e  commend  it 
to  you,  girls. 

As  an  absorbent  for  use  in  an  earth-closet 
there  is  nothing  better  than  fine  dry  charcoal 
It  absorbs  all  disagreeable  odors,  and  renders 
the  product  dry  and  easy  to  handle.  The 
mixture  is  slower  in  its  fertilizing  action 
though,  than  when  plaster  is  used. 

If  the  Irish  people  could  be  induced  to  raise 
and  eat  some  other  crop  in  the  place  of  one 
half  of  their  potatoes,  a  gain  would  be  made 
in  Irish  industry  and  wealth.  If  the  Southern 
people  could  and  would  eat  less  sweet  potato 
and  more  “Irish”  potato  they  would  be 
better  off. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  experiment  stations 
propose  to  ignore  poultry.  They  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  this.  Well  conducted  experiments  in 
feeding  and  breeding  fowls  would  interest 
farmers  greatly.  Get  them  interested  and 
you  can  keep  them.  You  have  got  to  be  your 
own  primary  school. 

The  demand  for  a  good  potato-digger 
which  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price,  is  getting 
urgent.  It  is  too  often  next  to  impossible  to 
get  help  in  potato -digging  time.  Horse-power 
has  superseded  hand-power  in  hoeing  to  such 
an  extent  that  hand-digging  seems  harder 
than  ever. 

Are  we  to  have  a  glut  of  medium  city 
horses?  Horse  breeding  at  the  West  has  been 
developed  surprisingly  of  late  and  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  second-rate  horses  have  been  shipped 
this  way.  The  best  grades  of  horses— those 
used  on  express  wagons  and  heavy  trucks— 
hold  their  prices  well,  but  there  is  a  falling  off 
m  prices  of  lower  grades.  These  facts  are 
worth  heeding. 

This  is  what  we  said  last  year  about  the 
potato  prospect:  “Late  potatoes  are  so  high 
this  fall  that  everybody  wants  to  raise  them 
next  year,  Early  potatoes  will  be  neglected 
and  hence  fairly  high  in  price.”  We  were 
right.  Early  potatoes  now  bring  $4  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Many  who  would  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  price  were  prevented  by  the  cold,  late 
spring. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Kedzie,of”the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College, in  a  bulletin  just  issued  uses 
the  word  “superphosphates”  as  meaning  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  having  an  “abundant  supply 
of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia.’” 
We  hope  that  Prof.  Kedzie  will  join  the  R. 
N.-Y.  in  opposing  the  use  of  this  word  except 
to  designate  such  fertilizers  as  consist  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  treated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

W hat  next  ?  A  movement  has  been  started 
m  Liverpool,  England,  a  town  of  nearly  700,- 
000  inhabitants,  for  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
flour  mills  and  bakeries  in  the  place  into  one 
great  establishment,  where  the  bread-making 
for  the  entire  city  may 'be  done  in  immense 
ovens,  under  the  most  highly  scientific  condi¬ 
tions  and  at  a  material  saving  in  cost.  What 
will  become  of  the  poor  bakers  ?  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  them  could  find  employment  iu 
the  mammoth  works,  asj’much  of  the  labor 
would  doubtless  be  done  by  machinery.  If 
once  proved  successful,  such  a;  movement  is 
sure  to  spread,  so,  again,  what’s  to  become  of 
the  poor,  poor  bakers  ? 

Just  about  this  time  every  year  the  papers 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  that  curious 
phenomenon— the  white  huckleberry.  It  is  said 
there  are  only  two  places  in  the  country  where 
such  fruit  can  be  found,  so  that  it  is  practically 
a  monopoly.  The  biggest  monopolist  is  Farmer 
Hobday  of  Blooming  Grove, Pa. ,  whose  patch  is 
large  enough  to  produce  about  12  bushels  this 
year,  though  it  has  produced  as  much  as  20 
bushels.  The  only  other  white  huckleberry 
patch  known  is  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  on 
the ‘farm  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Everett,  President  of 
the  Port  Jervis  First  National  Bank ;  but  this 
patch  rarely  yields  more  than  a  bushel  of 
berries.  These  are  about  the  size  of  wild 
cherries  and  of  a  creamy  white.  They  are 
very  sweet  and  readily  sell  for  $2  a  bushel. 
Whether  it  is  a  species  of  itself  or  simply  a 
freak  of  nature  nobody  knows:  yet  the 
bushes  have  blossomed  and  ripened  their  fruit 
longer,;  than  the  “oldest  inhabitant”  can  re¬ 
member.  Is  the  area  of  white  huckleberries 
really  so  restricted,  and  does  any  body  know 
anything  more  about  them? 
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lUo^rajiljical, 


SIR  JOHN  BENNET  LAWES,  BART., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 

Is  there  an  intelligent  American  farmer 
to-day  who  does  not  respect  the  name  of  J.  B  < 
Lawes  ?  Are  there  any  who  do  not  feej 
indebted  to  him  for  having  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  their  service  ?  Asa  matter 
of  fact,  the  enlightened  people  of  the  entire 
civilized  world  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  benevolent,  never-ceasing  labors  to 
help  and  to  benefit  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  beyond  that  which  they  owe  to 
any  other  person,  living  or  dead. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  work  of  this  good, 
big-hearted  man  was  little  known  to  the  mass 
of  American  farmers.  Then  it  was  that  the 
R.  N.-Y.  induced  him  to  write  for  its  columns, 
and  he  is  now  appreciated  as  our  first  authority 
in  the  essential  questions  which  have  to 
do  with  the  economical  feeding  of  crops 
through  the  application  of  plant  food  to  the 
soil. 

Our  portrait  is  carefully  and  faithfully 
drawn  from  a  photograph  which  Dr.  Lawes, 
at  our  request,  had  taken  last  April.  His  first 
portrait  appeared  in  the  R.  N.-Y.,  December 
20,  1878.  Not  well  satisfied  with  the  execution, 
the  likeness  was  again  drawn  from  the  same 
photograph,  and  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
August  20,  1881.  The  picture  was  this  time 
satisfactory  enough;  still  it  did  not  represent 
the  Dr.  Lawes  of  that  time,  but  when  he  was 
many  years  younger.  Now  we  present  his 
picture  as  he  is — with  hair  and  whiskers  as 
white  as  snow;  a  man  of  75  years  of  age, 
though  seemingly  younger. 

John  Bennet  Lawes  was  b  orn  in  1813,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  eight  years  after¬ 
wards,  inherited  the  fine  entailed  estate  of 
Rothamsted,  situated  twenty -five  miles  from 
London,  on  the  Midland  railway,  near  Her- 
perden  Station, Hertfordshire.  The  house  is  a 
fine  battlemented  mansion  in  the  Tudor  style 
of  architecture.  The  oldest  parts  of  it  were 
built  400  yearn  ago, in  the  days  of  Edward  IV. 
and  Warwick,  the  King-maker;  but  exten¬ 
sive  additions  in  the  same  style  were  made  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  ;  still  more  have  been 
built  in  modern  days.  The  youthful  owner 
of  this  now  famous  place  was  educated  at 
Eton,  England’s  most  celebrated  pubiic 
school,  and  afterwards  at  Brazenose  College 
Oxford  University,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  From  an  early  age  chemistry  was  a 
favorite  study  of  his,  and  many  were  the 
jokes  he  played  on  the  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  and  not  a  few  the  alarms  he  caused  his 
relatives  by  the  tricks  and  feats  which  his 
youthful  knowledge  of  that  study  enabled  him 
to  perform.  Things  became  more  serious, 
however,  when  at  the  age  of  20  he  ordered 
from  a  London  firm  a  complete  laboratory, 
and  fitted  up  one  of  the  best  bed-rooms  at 
Rothamsted  with  stoves,  retorts  and  all  the 
apparatus  and  re-agents  necessary  for  chemi¬ 
cal  research. 

On  attaining  his  majority,  in  October,  1834, 
Mr.  Lawes  took  possession  of  his  estate  and  at 
once  took  the  home  farm  of  250  acres  in  hand. 
At  that  time  his  attention  was  much  directed 
to  the  composition  of  drugs,  and  as  the  active 
principle  of  a  number  of  substances  was  being 
discovered,  in  order  to  make  these  substances, 
he  sowed  on  his  farm  poppies,  hemlock,  hen¬ 
bane,  colchicum,  belladonna,  etc.,  some  of 
which  after  the  lapse  of  54  years  are  still  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  place.  Now  really  began  his  regu¬ 
lar  studies  in  practical  agricultural  chemistry. 
He  studied  with  much  interest  the  researches 
of  De  Saussure  on  vegetation,  though  it  was 
not  till  two  or  three  years  after  this  time  that 
any  connection  between  chemistry  and  agri¬ 
culture  passed  through  his  mind.  His  first  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  in  a  small  way  with 
different  fertilizers  in  pans  and  pots.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  his  interest  in  his 
investigations  and  his  perception  of  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  that  might  be  obtained  from  them 
if  systematically  conducted,  led  him  to  enlarge 
his  operations  and  to  transfer  them  from  the 
greenhouse  to  the  field.  Among  other  consul  era. 
tions  that  directed  his  attention  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  was  a  remark  made  by  his  friend  and 
neighbor,  the  then  Lord  Dacre,  with  regard  to 
the  fact  that  bones  produced  excellent  results 
on  one  farm,  while  on  another  they  were  com¬ 
paratively  useless.  He  had  spent  a  good  deal 
of  money  on  bones  for  his  own  land  without 
success,  but  just  then  having  received  an  offer 
of  some  tons  of  precipitated  gypsum  and  spent 
animal  charcoal  from  a  broker  in  London — 
both  of  which  substances  had  then  no  market 
value — and  having  on  hand  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  from  an  unprofitable  experi¬ 
ment  in  another  line,  a  combination  of  the 
two  was  made,  and  the  application  of  the  su¬ 
perphosphate  thus  made  to  his  fields  was  very 
successful.  A  great  multitude  of  experiments 


in  this  line,  in  which  the  neutral  phosphate  of 
lime  in  bones,  bone-ash,  and  apatite  was  ren¬ 
dered  soluble  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  mixture  applied  to  root  crops,  gave  re¬ 
markably  beneficial  results.  So  striking  were 
those  obtained  on  a  small  scale  in  1837,  1838 
and  1839  as  to  lead  to  more  extensive  trials  in 
the  field  in  1840  and  1841  and  subsequently, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  the  eminent  success 
of  his  investigations  and  experiments  in  this 
line,  early  in  1842  he  took  out  a  patent  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  fertilizer  now  known  as 
superphosphate  of  lime. 

In  1843  Mr.  Lawes  established  large  works 
near  London  for  the  manufacture  of  the  new 
fertilizer  according  to  the  process  covered  by 
his  patent,  and  when,  shortly  afterward,  vast 
deposits  of  mineral  phosphates  were  discov¬ 
ered,  the  business  of  converting  them  into 
superphosphate  attained  vast  proportions. 
When  in  1872  Mr.  Lawes  disposed  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  joint  stock  company,  over  40,000  tons 
of  superphosphate  were  turned  out  annually 
by  his  works  alone. 

The  first  ten  years  of  experimentation  by 
Dr.  Lawes  were  of  importance  to  the  public 
chiefly  as  a  preparation  for  the  system  of  re¬ 
corded  experimentation  which  has  made  the 
fame  of  Rothamsted  world-wide.  It  was 
not  until  1842  that  its  owner  secured  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Dr.  Joseph  Henry  Gilbert,  then  26 
years  old,  who  has  ever  since  had  charge  of 
the  laboratory  department,  and  so  closely 
have  the  two  been  associated  ever  since  that 
the  name  of  the  one  has  almost  become  a  com¬ 
plement  to  that  of  the  other.  So  greatly 
was  the  scope  of  the  investigations  now 
enlarged  and  systematized  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiment 
Station  may  be  said  to  date  from  that  time. 

The  first  conception  of  the  system  must 
have  been  original  with  Dr.  Lawes,  for 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  previously  prac¬ 
ticed.  The  problem  before  him  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  by  exact  experiments  the  actual  relation 
of  various  crops  with  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  grown  and  ith  the  fertilizers  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  growth,  and  to  do  this  on  so  exten. 
sive  a  scale,  both  as  regards  time  and 
area,  as  to  settle  upon  a  definite  basis 
the  fundamental  principles  of  agricul¬ 
tural  practice.  The  investigations  have 
chiefly  embraced,  1,  researches  into  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  soil,  including  experiments 
on  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  clover,  root 
and  leguminous  crops;  2,  on  the  principles  of 
rotation  and  fallow ;  3,  on  mixed  herbage  of 
grasslands;  4,  on  the  process  of  vegetation 
generally,  including  investigations  on  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  manures ;  5,  on  the  origin  of  nitrogen 
in  plants;  6,  on  the  feeding  and  fattening  of 
animals;  7,  on  rainfall  and  drainage;  7,  vari¬ 
ous  supplementary  researches,  such  as  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  application  of  town  sew¬ 
age  to  crops,  especially  to  grasses,  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  the  malting  process,  etc.,  etc. 

For  the  purposes  of  these  experiments  so 
long  ago  as  1841,  14  acres,  divided  into  20 
plots,  were  devoted  to  wheat,  and  seven  acres, 
divided  into  25  plots,  to  turnips.  Later  on,  as 
the  number  of  plots  experimented  upon  in¬ 
creased,  the  area  devoted  to  the  work  steadi¬ 
ly  grew  larger.  The  number  of  assistants  of 
all  sorts  also  increased  with  the  increase  of  the 
work.  At  first  only  one  laboratory  man 
was  employed;  but  very  soon  a  chemical 
assistant  was  found  necessary  and  then  a 
computer  and  record-keeper.  During  the 
last  thirty-three  years  the  staff  has  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  or  two,  or  sometime?  three, 
chemists,  two  or  three  general  assistants 
whose  principal  occupation  is  to  superintend 
the  field  experiments  ;  an  occasional  botanical 
assistant,  with  three  or  four  boys  under  him  ; 
a  varying  number  of  laborers  always  em¬ 
ployed  in  field  and  other  wort,  three  com¬ 
puters  and  record-keepers  for  calculating 
and  tabulating  field,  feeding  and  laboratory 
results,  copying,  etc.,  and  one  and  sometimes 
two  laboratory  men.  Besides  the  permanent 
laboratory  staff  under  Dr.  Gilbert,  chemical 
assistance  is  frequently  engaged  in  London 
and  Germany. 

Down  to  1855  the  laboratory  work  was  done 
in  a  large  barn  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  but 
during  the  winter  of  1854-5  a  fine  new  labora¬ 
tory  was  built  by  subscription  among  the 
farming  community  as  a  grateful  recognition 
of  the  great  benefit  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Lawes  had  conferred  on  agriculture.  Although 
only  a  part  of  the  results  of  the  innumerable 
experiments  has  hitherto  been  published, 
yet  that  part  would  make  a  good-sized  library 
of  instructive  reading.  The  station  has  al¬ 
ways  been  completely  disconnected  from  any 
other  organization,  and  all  its  expenses  have 
been  defrayed  by  Dr.  Lawes.  All  along  his 
single  object  has  been,  not  to  put  money  in 
his  own  coffers,  but  to  afford  to  the  farmers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  civilized 
world  information  which  wouldjenable  them 
to  put  money  in  theirs.  So  multifarious  and 
authoritative  has  been  the  vast  fund  of  in¬ 
formation  given  to  the  public  from  Rotham¬ 


sted,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  ceniury  any  work  relat¬ 
ing  to  agriculture  has  been  puplished  any¬ 
where  in  which  frequent  references  are  not 
specifically  made  to  the  work  of  the  station, 
and  certain  it  is  that  within  at  least  that 
period  not  only  has  no  valuable  work  of  the 
kind  been  published,  but  no  valuable  number 
of  any  agricultural  periodical  has  been  issued 
which  did  not  derive  a  fair  share  of  its  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  experiments  at  Rothamsted. 

After  upwards  of  half  a  century  of  busy, 
studious  life  and  vast  sums  of  money  devoted 
to  the  public  welfare,  Dr.  Lawes  came  to  look 
upon  the  work  which  had  occupied  his  atten¬ 
tion  so  long  as  a  child  which  he  was  unwilling 
to  desert  or  leave  destitute  after  his  death. 
Accordingly,  some  years  ago,  he  set  apart  the 
sum  of  $500,000  and  a  sufficient  area  of  land 
to  insure  the  continuance  of  his  life-work  when 
an  honored  memory  of  him  alone  and  the 
lasting  benefits  of  his  labors  shall  remain 
among  the  living.  Dr.  Lawes  is  a  member  of 
several  learned  and  scientific  societies,  and  six 
years  ago,  after  a  long  delay,  Her  Majesty, 
the  Queen,  or  rather  the  Government 
through  her,  as  a  mark  of  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  eminent  services  to  the 
public,  conferred  on  him  the  hereditary  title 
of  Baronet,  though  a  large  majority  of 
Americans  think  him  amply  entitled  to  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, an  honor  frequently 
conferred  for  much  less  distinguished  public 
services. 

Is  there  one  in  this  country  or  in  any  other 
civilized  country, who  will  not  join  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  earnestly  wishing  that  his 
useful,  benevolent  life  may  yet  long  be  spared? 


Barn  Doors.  I  wrote  the  following  for  a  local 
paper  some  years  ago ;  perhaps  it  will  be  new 
to  some  of  your  readers:  I  have  wondered 
many  times,  while  traveling  over  the  country, 
why  it  is  that  all  farmers  will  stick  to  the  old 
practice  of  putting  the  large  barn  doors  on 
the  outside,  covering  them  with  a  roof  fastened 
against  the  boards,  thus  endeavoring  to  make 
the  same  storm-tight.  The  result  is  very  soon 
a  leaky,  rotten  door  covering,  with  water 
running  down  inside  the  barn.  Why  not  put 
the  door  inside?  I  would  do  it  in  this  way: 
When  laying  out  the  frame,  put  in  cross  sills 
to  correspond  with  the  space  to  be  occupied 
by  the  door  when  open  and  shut;  jog  the 
outside  sill  back  at  this  point  about  two  inches 
and  also  the  girt  at  the  top  of  the  door.  Now 
board  down  from  above,  letting  the  boards 
project  below  the  girt  three  or  four  inches; 
fasten  the  door  track  to  the  girt  so  that  the 
door  will  slide  just  back  of  the  boards  project¬ 
ing  down  from  above.  A  strip  nailed  across 
from  board  to  board  at  the  bottom  opposite 
the  sill  makes  a  space  for  the  door  to  roll  in, 
and  no  wind  can  get  a  chance  to  take  the  door 
off  of  the  hinges.  When  it  rains  the  water 
will  follow  down  the  upper  boards  over  the 
outside  of  the  door  and  thence  down  the  door 
to  the  ground.  This  plan  does  away  with  the 
need  of  a  roof  over  the  door.  w.  i.  k. 

Blair  Co.,  Pa. 


Unmans  WorK. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


^  ^  /  Y  RACE,  being  the  soul  of  thy  complex- 
VX  ion,  shall  keep  the  body  of  it  ever 
fair.”  That  is  what  Shakespeare  says,  and  he 
means  a  good  deal.  A  strong  and  beautiful 
soul  may  dwell  in  an  unprepossessing  body, 
but  it  will  shine  through,  making  the  uncome¬ 
ly  features  more  attractive  than  beauty  with 
a  starved  and  narrow  soul.  Often  we  see 
plain-featured  girls  grow  really  handsome  as 
they  become  older,  merely  because  their  harsh 
features  are  softened  by  a  sweet  and  lovable 
disposition.  A  sunny  temper  and  a  sound  di¬ 
gestion  will  do  more  to  keep  away  wrinkles 
and  crow’s-feet  than  all  the  cosmetics  in  the 
world.  Sometimes,  though,  we  see  a  middle- 
aged  woman  with  smooth,  fair  skin,  whose 
face  is  as  expressionless  as  a  mask — one  of 
those  tepid,  neutral  creatures,  who  feel  neither 
joy  nor  pain  very  acutely,  and  feel  only  that 
which  touches  themselves.  Better,  a  thousand 
times,  a  sympathetic  heart,  ready  to  feel  for 
everyone,  even  if  it  does  bring  wrinkles:  the 
women  we  all  love  are  those  with  a  face  like 
a  fiddle,  as  the  Irish  say,  full  of  sympathy 
and  expression  that  draw  all  hearts  to¬ 
wards  it. 


This  is  a  season  of  pretty  gowns,  and  fortu 
nately  for  many  of  us,  they  need  not  be  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  best  of  it  is  that  we  can  wear 
our  grandmothers’  gowns — if  we  possess  them 
— without  exciting  any  comment.  It  is  in 
good  style  now  to  wear  white  muslin  guimpe 
and  sleeves  in  a  colored  gown,  and  the 
sleeves  cannot  be  too  elaborate  or  eccen¬ 
tric  in  style.  One  very  pretty  frock, 
which,  we  may  whisper,  dated  from 
the  girlhood  of  the  wearer’s  mother, — 
— was  a  pale  pink  lawn,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  running  pattern.  It  had  a  plain, 
full  skirt  and  a  shirred  baby  waist  with  straps 
over  the  shoulders,  these  being  shirred,  so  as 
to  form  a  puff.  The  tucked  chemisette  was  of 
white  muslin, and  the  puffed  sleeves  were  of  the 
same.  Another  plain  dress  of  pale  blue  Danish 
cloth  had  a  sleeveless,  low-necked  bodice;  the 
neck  was  fitted  in  with  a  shirred  chemisette 
of  white  embroidered  muslin;  the  sleeves  of 
the  same  consisted  of  a  puff  coming  to  the  el¬ 
bow,  with  a  deep  frill  falling  below.  Both 
sleeves  and  chemisette  were  evidently  old- 
fashioned  heirlooms,  embroidered  in  tambour 
work,  but  they  were  both  pretty  and  stylish. 

For  country  sports  the  prettiest  suits  are 
made  of  tennis  suiting,  a  striped  half-wool 
material  of  moderate  price.  Tho  favorite 
bodice  is  either  blouse  or  Garibaldi  waist  with 
full  sleeves.  Sometimes  tho  skirt  is  kilted, 
with  sash  drapery,  but  oftener  it  is  full  and 
plain.  Last  year  English  girls  went  in  exten¬ 
sively  for  loose  waists  laced  up  the  front  like 
a  boy's  tennis  shirt.  They  were  much  worn 
in  scarlet  laced  with  black  cord;  the  sleeves 
were  the  full  bishop  shape,  with  deep  cuffs 
The  same  style  is  favored  here.  But  a  sensi¬ 
ble  girl  who  goes  boating  much  wears  a  sen¬ 
sible  blue  flannel  frock;  just  a  plain  skirt  and 
blouse,  lightened  perhaps  by  a  white  piqufe 
sailor  collar  or  a  red  neckerchief.  Boating  is 
provokingiy  destructive  to  fine  feathers  or 
fine  gowns. 


PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN. 


There  are  so  many  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions  for  women  now  that  none  ought  to  be 
without  an  occupation.  There  is  no  need  for 
us  to  go  out  of  wbat  we  call  feminine  fields 
Female  lawyers  seem  out  of  place,  unless 
they  confine  themselves  to  what  is  called 
civil  practice;  there  is  such  a  wide  difference 
between  justice  and  law,  as  practised  in  the 
criminal  courts,  that  women  had  better  leave 
the  matter  alone.  Female  physicians  are 
now  as  much  honored  as  they  were  once  re¬ 
viled,  and  female  ministers  hold  a  recognized 
place.  But  these  professions  require  means 
to  start  with ;  they  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  self-supporting  women.  There  are 
many  who  must  support  themselves  while  they 
are  learning  their  profession. 

School-teaching  has  long  been  chief  among 
so-called  “  genteel  ”  employments  for  women. 
It  is  a  hard  lot  to  one  who  does  not  feel  it  her 
true  vocation,  yet  it  is  essentially  a  woman’s 
occupation.  I  know  one  clever  man  who  gave 
up  this  occupation  which  he  loved,  because  he 
said  he  felt  as  if  he  was  taking  away  some 
woman’s  bread  and  butter.  So  long  as  there  were 
prairies  to  break  up  and  trees  to  fell,  he 
thought  no  man  should  teach  school.  But  now 
there  are  more  teachers  than  positions — the 
market  is  overstocked.  The  sensible  womanwill 
look  out  for  something  else.  If  she  has  strong 
health,  strong  nerves,  and  inclination  towards 
^he  work,  she  will  become  a  trained  nurse.  It 
is  an  arduous  profession,  but  a  very  honora 
ble  one,  and  a  well-trained  nurse  is  always 
sure  of  employment.  During  her  training 
she  receives  her  maintenance,  and  a  small 
salary  in  addition.  Of  course  the  work  is 
very  trying,  but  it  is  interesting,  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  mind  and  body  alike.  The  ap 
plicauts  for  the  training  school  must  be  of 
good  moral  character  and  fair  education;  all 
are  respectable,  and  many  of  them  represent 
what  we  rather  snobbishly  term  ^the  upper 
classes. 

Since  the  artistic  craze  spread  over 
this  coun  try,  a  great  many  girls  have 
been  studying  china  painting  or  decor¬ 
ating  or  some  other  branch  of  aesthetics* 
with  th  e  intention  of  making  this  a  means 
of  livelihood.  In  very  many  cases  it  has  re. 
suited  in  disappointment.  Everybody  paints 
nowadays,  and  one  must  be  really  clever  at 
it  to  earn  a  livelihood.  An  original  designer 
has  a  chance,  but  so  many  of  our  art  students 
merely  learn  to  be  copyists.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  opportunity  for  women  in  indus¬ 
trial  art,  and  the  girl  who  is  looking  for  a 
living,  instead  of  just  learning  to  paint 
dog  -  roses  on  plaques  or  golden  rod 
on  banners,  should  put  herself  in  a 
school  of  technical  design,  where  she 
may  turn  her  artistic  taste  to  things  practical 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art  for  Women 
120  West  16th  street,  New  York  City,  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  technical  school  established 
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for  feminine  worker*.  There  they  are  taught 
designing  for  carpets,  oil  cloths,  wall-paper, 
etc. ;  wood-carving,  engraving,  repoussfe  metal 
work,  and  many  other  branches.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  learning  practically,  for  art¬ 
istic  skill  without  technical  knowledge  is 
worthless.  The  designer  for  textile  fabrics 
must  understand  the  Jacquard  loom  and  its 
powers,  while  designs  for  priuted  fabrics  must 
be  made  with  technical  understanding  of  the 
colors  required.  This  is  all  taught  here.  A 
Dumber  of  women  are  employed  as  carpet  de¬ 
signers,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  occupied  in  other  branches  of  the  art. 
Another  branch  of  industrial  art  for  which 
women  are  peculiarly  fitted  is  that  of  decor¬ 
ating  and  furnishing.  Several  are  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  field  already.  The  requirements 
are  native  taste  and  industrial  training  ;  add 
to  these  energy  and  business  ability,  and  you 
have  the  ideal  furnisher. 

COTTAGE  MAID. 


ON  UNSELFISHNESS. 


SELMA  CLARE. 


This  word  I  do  not  find  in  Webster’s  Una¬ 
bridged,  and  I  had  almost  said,  this  quality  in 
its  perfection  I  do  not  find  in  the  human  race. 
I  say  “almost,”  for  it  would  be  neither  fair 
nor  true,  did  I  not  make  two  exceptions.  I 
am  blessed  with  two  entirely  unselfish  friends, 
who,  I  am  bound  to  say,  are  so  imposed  on  by 
the  majority  of  selfish  ones  about  them  that 
the  spectacle  is  often  a  painful  one. 

Gail  Hamilton  once  wrote  an  essay,  in  the 
4tlantic  Monthly,  entitled  “Who  of  Us  are 
Insane  ?”  in  which  sue  very  ably  proved  that 
we  are  all  more  or  less  insane  on  some  one 
subject,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  “cranky.” 
Now  suppose  each  one  of  us  were  to  sit  down 
with  a  real  desire  for  self-knowledge,  with  this 
question  before  us,  “Who  of  us  are  unselfish?” 
How  many  of  us  would  escape  self-condemna¬ 
tion?  Webster  defines  selfishness  as  an  “ex¬ 
clusive  regard  for  one’s  own  interest  or  hap¬ 
piness,  without  regarding  that  of  01  hers.”  It 
is  distinct  from  self-love,  although  often  con¬ 
founded  with  it.  Mackintosh  says  it  is  “a 
vice  utterly  at  variance  with  the  happiness 
of  him  who  harbors  it,  and  as  such,  con¬ 
demned  by  self-love.”  Self  love  is  a  desire 
for  good  or  well-being  which  actuates  the 
breast  of  all,  aud  as  long  as  it  does  not  degen¬ 
erate  into  selfishness,  says  Fleming,  it  is  quite 
compatible  with  true  benevolence.  We  are 
commanded  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself. 
It  is  when  we  prefer  ourselves  before  our 
neighbors  that  we  become  selfish,  or  at  least 
when  we  seek  our  own  good  at  the  expense,  or 
to  the  injury  of  others. 

The  conventionalisms  of  society  often  make 
one  selfish,  because  they  are  directly  antagon¬ 
istic  to  generous  impulses.  One  of  the  love¬ 
liest  ladies  1  have  ever  known  was  looked  at 
askance  by  society,  until  her  husband  made  a 
million  by  the  rise  of  Western  property.  She 
did  such  “queer  things,”  they  said.  1  had  a 
sample  of  these  “  queer  things”  once  as  I 
walked  behind  her  through  a  fashionable 
street.  A  little  boy  was  staggering  along  under 
a  basket  several  times  his  own  size,  and 
freignted  with  an  assortment  from  a  green¬ 
grocer’s,  who  was  sending  home  the  purchase 
of  a  customer.  Quite  overcome  by  his  bur¬ 
den,  the  lad  sat  down  on  the  curbstone  when 
my  friend  came  along.  She  stopped,  looked 
at  him  pityingly,  and  taking  hold  of  one  side 
of  the  handle,  helped  the  poor  boy  to  his  des¬ 
tination.  Alter  the  advent  of  the  million, 
society  forgave  such  little  ways,  and  only 
said  she  was  “  peculiar.” 

A  writer  in  the  Globe  Democrat  says,  “  A 
woman  has  told  me  that  the  reason  men  so 
often  get  selfish  wives,  is  because  selfish  girls 
look  cooler,  keep  fresher  aud  are  better  ar¬ 
rayed  than  the  girls  who  help  their  mothers, 
and  so  have  less  time  to  look  to  themselves.” 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  iu  the  eyes  of 
undiscriminating  persons,  selfish  people  wear 
best,  for  Bulwer  Lytton  says,  “It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  well  men  wear  when  they  think  of  no 
one  but  themselves.”  This,  of  course,  applies 
to  women  as  well,  but  they  will  not  wear  well 
in  the  eyes  of  a  discerning  person,  who  will 
see  the  lines  that  betoken  selfishness,  and  will 
forever  after  be  blind  to  the  beguilements  of 
dimpled  aud  rosy  cheeks,  and  white,  and  taper 
fingers.  A  selfish  girl  may  marry  sooner  than 
her  more  unselfish  sister,  but  such  girls  do  not 
marry  the  best  men,  because  the  best  men 
look  for  some  more  enduring  quality  than 
tastefulnets  in  dress. 

There  is  much  selfishness  that  is  negative 
ratLer  than  positive — that  is,  it  is  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  thoughtlessness.  Many  people  let  gen¬ 
erous  acts  go  by  them,  because  they  do  not 
thiuk.  These  are  the  natures  who  might  have 
been  trained  to  be  unselfish.  They  are  quite 
willing  to  do  anything  for  another,  if  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  only  suggested  to  them,  It  is  very 
easy  to  make  a  child  unselfish,  if  yoy  ofilj"  be¬ 
gin  with  the  babe  jy  aring, 
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When  the  next  meeting  night  drew  near,  all 
the  boys  bad  assembled  on  time.  They  also 
had  one  or  two  additions  to  their  number. 
For  the  benefit  of  these  new  comers  I  bad  to 
go  back  and  explain  that  we  were  going  to 
take  up  Grecian  Mythology,  or  rather  a  few 
of  the  principal  gods  and  goddesses — that  My¬ 
thology  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  ac¬ 
tions,  tales  and  fables  of  gods  and  goddes¬ 
ses,  etc.  We  first  took  up  Jupiter  because  he 
was  King  of  Heaven.  Jupiter  was  the  son  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea.  He  was  born  in  a  cave  in 
Mount  Ida  in  Ciete.  Here  be  was  fed  by  the 
bees  and  the  doves,  and  drank  the  milk  of  a 
goat  called  Amaltheo.  Saturn  had  been 
ruler  of  Heaven,  Olympus.  Earth,  Hades  and 
the  Sea.  On  the  dethronement  of  Saturn, 
Jupiter  reserved  Heaven  for  himself;  Earth 
and  Olympus  were  common  property;  Nep¬ 
tune  and  Pluto,  his  brothers,  also  shared  in  the 
division,  the  former  taking  the  seas  and  the 
latter.  Hades,  or  the  nether  world.  Jupiter 
was  king  of  gods  and  men;  the  thunder  was 
his  weapon ;  and  be  bore  a  shield  called  ASgis, 
made  for  him  by  Vulcan,  which,  when 
shaken,  sent  forth  storm  and  temoest.  The 
eagle  was  his  favorite  bird,  and  the  oak  his 
sacred  tree. 

Juno,  queen  of  Heaven,  was  his  wife.  She 
shared  all  his  honors.  Her  special  attendant 
was  Iris,  the  swift  goddess  of  the  rainbow. 
Her  favorite  birds  were  the  peacock  and  the 
cuckoo.  Of  flowers  she  preferred  the  dittany, 
the  poppy  and  the  lily. 

“Why  didn’t  she  take  the  rose?”  asked  little 
Jack  Twigg.  “Roses  are  the  best  flowers  out 
I  think.” 

“Every  fellow  to  his  fancy,”  said  Dick. 
“Go  on,  Dol.” 

“Well,  my  mother  says  the  rose  is  the  queen 
of  flowers,”  said  Jack,  nothing  daunted,  “am 
if  I  was  a  queen  of  any  p’ace  I’d  want  the 
best  flower  of  all,  so  there!” 

“If  you’d  do  less  talkin’,”  said  Dick,  “an’ 
more  listenin’  we’d  get  on  faster.” 

“Come,  boys,”  said  I,  “if  you  don’t  behave 
like  little  gentlemen  1  won’t  go  on  at  all.” 

This  threat  silenced  them  at  once,  and  we 
again  proceeded  to  business.  As  I  had  men¬ 
tioned  Neptune  and  Pluto  in  talking  of  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  we  decided  to  take 
them  up  next.  They  were,  of  course,  also 
sons  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Neptune,  as  we 
know,  was  monarch  of  the  sea.  As  god  of 
the  sea  he  bore  a  three-pronged  spear  or  tri¬ 
dent  used  by  fishermen,  and  dolphins  and 
other  marine  animals  usually  attended  him. 
The  origin  of  the  horse  is  ascribed  to  him.  It 
is  said  that  when  Minerva  contended  for  the 
right  of  naming  the  city  built  by  Cecrops 
iu  Attica,  the  gods  declared  that  they  would 
decide  in  favor  of  the  one  who  should  produce 
what  would  be  most  useful  to  mankind.  Nep¬ 
tune  struck  the  earth  with  his  trident,  and 
forth  sprang  the  first  horse;  Minerva  caused 
an  olive  to  shoot  up.  The  gods  gave  judg¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  emblem  of  Peace,  and 
the  goddess  called  the  town  Athens  after  her 
own  name  in  Greek — Athena. 

Pluto  was  god  of  the  under- world.  All  the 
dead  of  mankind  were  under  the  rule  of  this 
deity,  who  is  described  as  gloomy  and  inexor¬ 
able  ;  for  from  the  realm  of  Pluto  there  is  no 
return  :  and  the  ancient  Greeks  believed  it  to 
be  dark  and  cheerless.  Proserpine,  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  was  his  queen. 

The  souls  of  the  dead  were  conducted  down 
to  the  realm  of  Pluto  by  Mercury.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  river  which  surrounded  it,  they  found 
Charon  with  his  boat  waiting  to  receive  them. 
His  fare  was  a  small  piece  of  money,  which 
was  always,  for  that  purpose,  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  deceased.  Having  disembarked 
on  the  further  bank  they  went  on  till  they 
came  to  the  palace  of  Pluto,  which  was 
guarded  by  Cerberus,  a  dog  with  three  heads 
aud  with  serpents  along  his  back.  This  mon. 
ster  lay  quiet  iu  his  den,  only  gazing  at  those 
who  entered,  but  if  any  of  them  turned  back 
aud  attempted  to  escape,  he  flew  out  of  his 
cavern  and  seized  them. 

The  dead  were  brought  before  the  tribunal 
of  three  judges,  and  their  lot  was  assigned 
them  according  to  their  life  on  earth.  The 
good  were  sent  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blissful 
region  named  Elysium  ;  the  wicked  were  con¬ 
signed  to  the  endless  torments  of  Tartarus. 

“Now  I  know  what  papa  meant  when  he 
said  Bill  Jones  thought  he  w  as  iu  Elysium  the 
other  night,”  said  Tom.  “He  meant  heaven.’’ 

“Yes,”  said  the  irrepressible  Jack  Twigg, 
“And  now  1  know  what  mamma  means  when 
she  says  the  next-door  neighbor’s  house  is  a 
regular  Tartarus.” 

“Whew!”  whistled  Charley,  11  Ain't  we  get¬ 
ting  wise,  though!  But  go  ahead,  Dol.  It’s 
quite  bewilderingly  lovely,” 

According  to  the  poets,  the  following  five 
rivers  were  to  be  seen  in  the  dominions  of 
Huto,  Stys  tPrewj),  wliose  yfRei'fi  we»’p. 


piercingly  cold.  When  there  was  any  dispute 
on  Olympus,  Jupiter  sent  Iris  to  fill  a  cup  with 
the  water  of  Styx,  and  briDg  it  thither.  On 
this  the  contending  parties  swore,  and  if  any 
swore  falsely,  he  was  banished  for  nine  years 
from  the  table  of  the  gods.  2.  Acheron 
(Grief),  the  stream  over  which  Charon  ferried 
the  dead.  3.  Cocyius  (Lamentation).  4. 
Pvriphlegethon  (Fire-flaming)  or  Phlegethon 
(Flaming!,  which  last  rolled  with  waves  of 
torrent-flames.  Finally  the  quiet,  placid 
stream  of  Lethe  (Oblivion)  flowed  through  the 
fragrant  valleys  of  Elysium:  ard  the  souls  of 
the  good,  which  were  destined  to  animate 
other  bodies  on  earth,  were  led  to  its  side  to 
quaff  oblivion  of  their  present  bliss,  before 
they  departed  to  taste  once  more  of  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  life  bent  ath  the  sun. 

The  proper  name  of  the  realm  of  Pluto  was 
Erebus  (Darkness).  We  term  it  the  under 
or  nether  world,  as  to  modern  ears  the  words 
Infernal  Regions,  by  which  it  is  usually  desig¬ 
nated,  suggests  the  idea  of  pumsbment  alone, 
whereas  Erebus  was  the  abode  of  the  virtuous 
as  well  as  the  wicked. 

“Now,  boys”  said  I  when  I  had  finished, 
“We’ve  had  enough  for  one  night.  We’ll  next 
take  up  Venus.  Cupid,  and  Minerva,  and  if  we 
have  time  enc  ugh.  perhaps  some  others.” 

“Well,”  said  Charley,  as  he  stretched  his 
long  legs  out,  before  the  fire,  “you  won’t  get 
up  on  your  dignity  if  I  say  we’ve  been  having 
a— a — Hades  of  a  time,  will  you?” 

The  boys  giggled,  as  they  scrambled  into 
their  coats  and  donned  their  caps  and  hats 
prepa.  atory  to  leaving. 

“Good  night”  sounded  on  all  sides,  and  I 
heard  one  of  the  boys  say,  as  he  walked  along 
the  path,  “Wasn’t  it  boss,  though?” 

DORA  HARVEY  VROOMAN. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Jean  Paul  says  life  in  every  shape 
should  be  precious  to  us,  for  the  same  reason 
thbt  the  Turks  carefully  collect  every  scrap 
of  paper  that  comes  in  their  way  because  the 

name  of  God  may  be  written  upon  it . 

Our  best  actions  are  often  those  of  which 
we  are  unconscious;  but  this  can  never  be 

unless  we  are  always  yearning  to  do  good . 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  never  knew  a 
man  to  escape  failures,  either  in  mind  or  body, 

who  worked  seven  days  in  the  week . 

We  can  be  guided  by  usefulness  and  happi¬ 
ness  only  by  those  who  have  themselves  found 
the  road;  never  by  those  who  have  missed  it, 
and  made  a  wreck  of  their  own  lives  . 

Fob  looking  backward  through  the  year; 

Along  the  way  my  feet  have  pressed, 

I  see  sweet  places  everywhere. 

Sweet  places  where  my  soul  had  rest. 

— Pikebe  Cary, 

“  Stop  that  whistling!  Don’t  you  know  it 
is  Sunday,  and  the  minister  is  listening  to 
you?”  said  a  young  officer  to  a  sailor  on 
board  an  English  vessel  on  which  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  was  a  passenger.  “Nonsense!” 
said  the  minister,  “let  him  whistle;  it  keeps 
evil  thoughts  out  of  his  mind.”  I  always 
admired  that  saying  and  the  man  that  said  it, 
though  I  do  not  know  his  name.  That  man 
knew  something  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart:  and  he  had  a 
just  and  generous  idea  of  the  Creator.  Like 
Luther,  he  believed  that  “  music  drives  the 

devil  away.” . 

Shippen  truly  says  that  the  se’f-seeker  echo¬ 
ing  popular  opinion  is  speedily  left  behind  in 
the  world’s  progress,  and  soon  despised  and 
forgotten.  The  man  of  truth  and  integrity, 
though  for  a  moment  he  forfeit  popular 
applause,  is  sure  to  command  universal  respect 
and  to  win  at  last . 

Never  a  tear  bedims  the  eye 

Thai  time  and  patience  will  not  dry; 

Never  a  lip  ii  cuived  with  pain, 

That  can’t  be  kissed  into  smiles  again. 

—  Bkbte  Harte. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  says:  “If  you 
would  know  how  vague  are  your  beliefs,  how 
few  your  convictions,  how  unstable  your 
footing,  how  fruitless  your  life,  try  to  speak 
your  convictions  to  yourself  at  least,  even  if 
you  do  not  speak  them  out  to  others.  If  you 
find  then  that  you  have  rtally  anything  to 
say,  you  will  know  that  you  have  something 
to  do.”  .  . 

Martinkau  said  how  welcome  would  it 
often  be  to  many  a  child  of  anxiety  and  toil, 
to  be  suddenly  transferred  from  the  heat  and 
din  of  thecity,  the  restlessness  and  worry  of 
the  mart,  to  the  midnight  garden  or  the 
mountain-top!  And  like  refreshment  does  a 
high  faith,  with  its  infinite  prospects  ever 
open  to  the  heart,  afford  to  the  worn  and 
weary.  No  laborious  tiavels  are  needed  for 
the  devout  mind,  for  it  carries  within  it  Al¬ 
pine  bights  and  starlit  skies,  which  it  may 
reach  with  a  moment’s  thought,  and  feel  at 
once  the  loneliness  of  nature  and  the  magnifi- 
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The  Independent  says  that  the  man  who 
takes  "good  care  of!his  moments,  will  be  sure 
not  to  waste  hours;  and  he  who  takes  good 
care  of  his  hours  will  be  sure  not  to  waste 
days.  The  economies  that  win  success  in  life 
are  those  that' apply  to  little  things,  and  are 
there  frequentlv'ropeated.  The  same  rule  is 
true  of  the  prodigalities  that  lead  to  failure 
and  defeat . 

Prof.  Sumner  says  that  property  is  dear  to 
men.  Dot.  only  for  the  sensual  pleasure  which 
it  can  afford,  but  also  because  it  is  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  all  which  they  hold  dearest  on  earth, 
above  all  else,  because  it  is  the  safeguard  of 
those  they  love  most  against  misery  and  all 
physical  distress.  It  is  marvelous  to  hear  the 
attempts  which  ’are  made  to  devise  a  theory 
of  property  as  a  foundation  for  the  State  or 
for  social  science.  Property  gives  the  theory 
to  all'tbe  rest.  The  reason  why  I  defend  the 
millions  of  the  millionaire  is  not  that  I  love 
the  millionaire,  but  that  I  love  my  own  wife 
and  children,  and  that  I  know  no  way  in 
which  to  get  the  defense  of  society  for  my 
hundreds,  except  to  give  my  help,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  society,  to  protect  his  millions . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


A  sensible  woman  said  to  the  writer,  re¬ 
cently,  that  she  had  found  when  a  husband  did 
not  treat  his  wife  kindly,  that  nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  fault  lay  at  his  mother’s  door.  She  it 
was  who  had  spoiled  the  boy,  never  checking 
his  selfishness,  never  teaching  him  ei’her  self- 
control  or  the  least  thought  of  others  and  al¬ 
lowing  himJto  annoy  and  impose  upon  his  sis" 
ters  because  they  were  “  only  girls.” 

*  *  * 

A  friend, recently  telling  of  some  of  her  do¬ 
mestic  trials  ended  her  plaint  by  saying:  “The 
truth  is  we  do  not  give  our  servants  half  credit 
enough  for  their  ignorance.” 

*  *  * 

In  nothing  is  the  difference  between  an  ex¬ 
perienced  housekeeper  and  an  inexperienced 
one  more  marked  than  in  the  matter  of  small 
economies. 

*  *  * 

“  They  say,”  and  “  What  will  people 
think.”  What  trouble  those  six  words  have 
worked  ! 

*  *  * 

Watered  silk  is  being  used  in  the  make-up 
of  cotton  goods  dresses. 


CARE  OF  DOMESTIC  PETS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


In  nearly  every  household  are  some  pets 
that  require  care  and  attention,  the  lack  of 
which  often  causes  the  sickness  or  death  of  the 
much  prized  favorite,  and  sorrow  to  the 
owner. 

First  of  all  we  may  mention  the  little  can¬ 
ary,  the  sweet  songster  so  generally  beloved. 
Its  cage  may  be  of  any  shape  you  please,  it  is 
a  mere  matter  of  taste;  but  if  too  large  he  will 
sing  the  less  and  employ  his  time  skipping 
and  jumping  about,  amusing  himself.  Let 
him  always  have  a  clean  bath,  and  in  warm 
weather  it  should  be  in  the  full  rays  of  the 
sun.  H«  will  splash  a  little,  but  the  pleasure 
the  little  creature  takes  in  the  water  will 
amply  repay  you.  Be  careful  to  make  the 
bird-cage  dry  and  comfortable  after  he  has 
bathed, and  let  hi3  tub  be  wide-a  tea  saucer  does 
very  well.  Have  no  brass  wire  about  the  cage, 
as  the  verdigris  will  poison  the  bird.  Green 
paint  is  nearly  as  bad, in  fact  the  smell  of  white 
lead  is  a  sure  poison,  and  I  have  more  than 
once  found  a  cherished  favorite  dead  in  the 
cage  when  it  had  not  been  put  out  of  the  way 
during  the  repainting  of  rooms  near  at  hand 
and  when  they  had  been  without  ventilation. 
The  floor  must  be  movable  and  be  kept  cov¬ 
ered  with  coarse  bright  sand.  All  the  eating 
and  drinking  vessels  must  be  outside  the  cage. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  the  disposition  of  the 
bird.  Some  are  fond  of  singing  in  chorus, 
others  prefer  singing  alone,  being  evidently 
fond  of  hearing  the  sound  of  their  own 
voices.  This  can  be  easily  seen  if  they 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  lor  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 
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mope  or  sulk  in  the  presence  of  other  birds. 
Others  are  furiously  jealous  of  other  birds’ 
singing  and  have  been  known  to  break  a 
blood  vessel  in  efforts  to  drown  the  other 
song.  The  food  should  be  summer  rape  seed 
mixed  occasionally  with  canary  seed  or  oats 
In  summer  a  bit  of  groundsel  or  a  cabbage 
leaf,  and  in  wintpr  a  bit  of  sweet  apple  will  be 
appreciated.  But  lump  sugar,  or  bread  is, 
neither  of  them,  good  for  the  favorite,  but  a 
lump  of  salt  is  very  good  between  the  bars, 
and  a  bag  of  fine  muslin  filled  with  sulphur, 
and  suspended  in  the  cage,  will  keep  away 
vermin.  Two  large  teaspoonfuls  of  seed  are 
enough  for  a  day,  and  if  too  much  is  given  at 
one  time  the  bird  eats  the  best  and  wastes  the 
rest.  When  moulting,  a  rusty  nail  in  the 
drinking  water  is  good,  and  when  the  little 
creature  is  ill,  he  will  squat  down  in  the  cage 
or  on  the  perch,  and  with  dull  eyes  half 
closed,  the  feathers  will  hang  loosely  from 
his  body.  If  when  you  blow  the  feathers  on 
the  stomach  the  parts  below  are  full  of  tiny 
red  swollen  veins,  your  pet  has  eaten  too 
much,  or  has  a  cold.  Give  magnesia  in  the 
drinking  water,  pouring  it  down  his  throat  if 
necessary;  or,  better  still,  if  he  will  not  drink 
water,  give  a  drop  of  castor  oil.  If  he  has  a 
cold  in  bis  head,  hang  the  cage  in  a  warm 
corner,  put  a  feather  through  his  nose  and 
give  a  drink  of  warmed  water  with  a  little 
oatmeal  in  it.  for  the  “pip”  apply  fresh 
butter  and  sugar,  and  for  fits  plunge  him  into 
cold  water  for  an  instant.  These  little  pets 
are  very  domestic — our  last  favorite  would 
answer  a  warbling  call  given  by  its  mistress, 
imitating  her  notes.  But  one  day  the  cat 
found  the  cage  on  the  window  sill  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  devouring  the  pretty  inmate. 

Kobins  always  were  my  favorites  among 
bird  pets,  and  I  have  often  caught  the  fledg¬ 
lings  and  put  them  in  a  cage  where  for  a 
while  the  mother  bird  continued  to  feed  them, 
sometimes  even  succeeding  in  opening  the 
cage  door  and  allowing  the  half-tamed  bird 
to  escape.  The  cage  should  be  open  only  in 
front,  as  it  is  a  very  inquisitive  bird  and  will 
watch  everything  that  goes  on  instead  of 
singing.  The  perches  should  be  covered  with 
wash-leather,  and  the  roof  of  the  cage  be 
arched,  and  covered  so  that  the  bird  will  not 
injure  himself  beating  his  wings  and  flying 
about.  The  food  should  be  fresh,  lean  meat, 
a  mixture  of  green  food,  tree  buds  and  elder¬ 
berries.  If  he  takes  cramp  in  the  stomach, 
meal  worms  are  the  best  cure;  if  he  is  melan¬ 
choly,  chop  up  a  marigold  in  his  food;  if 
moulting,  give  saffron,  and  green  worms  are 
always  acceptable,  or  ant  eggs,  and  grains  of 
wheat. 

Cats  are  so  fashionable  as  pets,  that  I  hardly 
dare  venture  to  advise  their  management,  as 
each  one  will  have  a  way  she  thinks  best.  A 
well-known  literary  lady  of  Boston,  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  has  the  cat  brought  in  to  be 
admired  during  her  receptions,  and  callers  ask 
affectionately  after  “Richard’s”  health  di¬ 
rectly  after  they  inquire  for  his  charming 
mistress.  1  own  cats  are  no  favorites  of  mine', 
there  is  something  treacherous  about  the  most 
playful  gray  kitten.  Its  soft, deceitful  eyes  fast¬ 
ened  on  a  poor  fluttering  bird  are  so  much  like 
those  of  a  flirt  of  either  sex  on  a  victim,  that 
1  never  see  one  without  thinking  of  the  other. 
But  though  we  all  know  that  their  favorite 
food  is  a  helpless  bird,  or  a  mouse,  we  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them  in  case  of  disease. 
“  As  hard  as  giving  pills  to  a  sick  cat,”  is  a 
familiar  expression,  but  if  the  animal  is  rolled 
up  all  but  its  head,  you  may  pour  down  its 
throat  the  necessary  decoction,  a  little  at  a 
time.  Wear  gloves  in  handling  a  sick  animal, 
and  especially  if  it  is  a  fit,  for  which  there  is  no 
better  cure  than  to  make  a  small  slit  in  the  thin 
part  of  the  ear,  and  place  tnatpartof  the  head 
in  warm  water,  when  there  will  soon  be  symp¬ 
toms  of  relief. 

It  is  said  that  to  keep  cats  in  good  health  they 
must  have  grass  to  eat.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  they  eat  it  with  great  voracity  if  de¬ 
prived  of  it  for  a  few  days.  Too  high  feeding 
is  often  the  cause  of  illness  and  it  is  best  to 
give  less  and  lighter  food  while  the  animal 
appears  dull  and  quiet. 

It  is  a  duty  when  one  has  a  pet  to  give  it  the 
best  possible  care — to  study  its  needs,  and  if  we 
can  make  its  imprisonment  pleasant  by  our 
loving  attention  it  will  soon  learn  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  our  care.  All  domestic  pets  soon  know 
the  hand  that  is  invariably  kind  and  gentle, 
not  hot  and  cold  by  turns,  alternately  cruel 
and  kind,  but  the  tender  care  that  never  for¬ 
gets  the  wants  of  helpless  things. 

■  «»t 

Harper’s  Bazar  thinks  that  during  this 
time  of  danger  from  sunstroke  or  heat  apo¬ 
plexy,  it  is  well  to  know  something  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  and  the  readiest  rem¬ 
edies.  Sunstroke  does  not  always  take  place 
under  the  sun’s  rays,  but  often  when  shielded 
from  their  direct  force,  and  quite  as  oft6u  in 
the  dead  of  night,  where  the  ventilation  is 
poqr  and  the  heat  great,  Raiq  and  pgijseft 
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and  exhaustion  often  precede.it,  with  'vertigo 
and  dim  vision,  or  a  sense  of  everything’s  be¬ 
ing  of  a  uniform  color,  red  or  green  or  other, 
as  it  may  be;  the  pupils  are  often  contracted; 
the  person  becomes  rapidly  unconscious,  and 
the  temperature  rises  immensely,  recovery 
being  rare  when  the  temperature  has  exceeded 
107°.  There  are  other  symptoms,  but  these 
are  the  most  usual;  partial  paralysis  often  fol¬ 
lows  the  prostrate  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  it  has  been  found  in  atal  cases, 
which  are  more  than  half  of  all,  that  the  blood 
has  lost  the  life  of  its  organic  constituents. 
The  treatment  consists  of  cold  douche  on  the 
spine  and  iceonthe  head,  of  stimulation  of  the 
surface,  with  blisters  and  electricity  especially 
at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  spine,  with  ene¬ 
mas  of  brandy  and  purgatives,  aud  when  the 
breathing  is  difficult,  with  frequent  turning 
upon  the  side  and  face.  All  of  which  may  be 
done  with  safety  before  the  physician  arrives, 
and  without  waiting  for  him,  but  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  securing  the  best  medical  ad¬ 
vice. 


Of  the  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  one  to 
the  other,  the  Queen  advises  the  young  mar¬ 
ried  woman  to  try  and  realize  when  she  re¬ 
turns  from  the  honeymoon  trip,  that  holiday 
is  over,  and  workaday  life  has  begun.  She 
need  not  be  unhappy  because  she  is  busy,  on 
the  contrary ;  but  she  has  duties,  and  must 
take  them  up,  and  one  of  them  is  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  her  companion,  which  is  practically 
in  her  hands. 

To  begin  with,  try  and  arrange  your  house¬ 
hold  to  suit  his  taste  and  wants;  study  his 
ways  and  wishes,  and  let  him  see  you  do  so. 
One  of  the  virtues  a  man  greatly  affects  is 
punctuality,  therefore  try  and  cultivate  it. 
Always  be  ready  in  time,  and  have  all  your 
arrangements  ready.  If  he  is  late,  wait,  of 
course.  But  when  he  sees  you  wait,  he  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  keep  you  waiting.  If  men 
grieve  or  annoy  you,  try  and  take  it  patient¬ 
ly,  and  as  a  mistake  on  their  part;  never  treat 
it  as  a  willful  uukindness  or  inattention,  and 
above  all  remember  men  are  not  as  women, 
and  things  that  set  a  woman’s  nerves  all 
a-tingle,  and  send  the  hot  blood  straight  to 
her  head  or  her  heart,  are  passed  by,  by  men 
with  utter  unconcern,  even  if  they  chance  to 
notice  them,  which  they  often  do  not.  In 
fact,  few  things  astonish  men  more  about 
women  than  the  way  the  latter  resent  and  get 
excited  over  words  and  events  the  former  con¬ 
sider  the  merest  trifles. 

Remember,  if  your  husband  is  to  like  home, 
he  must  be  taught  to  look  for  his  comfort 
there.  If  he  is  a  smoker,  don’t  say  he  may 
smoke  all  over  the  house,  but  fit  him  up  some 
tiny  corner  where  he  can  have  his  pipes  and 
his  writing  table — his  room,  to  be  invaded  by 
no  one,  not  even  by  yourself,  without  his  per¬ 
mission.  Many  a  nerv  ous,  overworked  man, 
whose  temper  is  a  burden  to  himself  and  all 
around  him,  would  be  softened  and  necome 
genial  if  he  knew  that  a  cosy  little  den  awaited 
him  at  home,  cool  iu  summer,  warm  in  win¬ 
ter,  his  wife  trim  aud  neat  as  in  early  days, 
ready  to  meet  him  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

That  some  husbands  are  not  amenable  to 
such  treatment  may  be  true  enough;  where  is 
the  general  rule  without  an  exception  ?  But 
the  critical  time  of  young  married  life  is  the 
first  year  or  so,  and  on  this  depends  almost 
entirely  the  future  of  the  couple. 


AN  EXCELLENT  HOT-WEATHER  DESSERT. 

Put  enough  gelatine  to  soak  in  a  very  little 
cold  water  to  make  three  pints  of  jelly.  Di¬ 
rections  come  on  each  box  as  to  quantity.  Put 
over  the  tire  iu  a  clean  sauce-pau  the  juice  of 
three  large  lemons — four  small  ones — the  thin 
yellow  rind  of  two,  one  coffee-cup  of  sugar, 
and  not  quite  three  pints  of  cold  water — the 
juice  of  the  lemon  to  make  full  measure. 
When  at  the  boiling  point  add  the  gelatine, 
stir  until  dissolved,  and  strain  through  a  thin 
cloth  into  an  earthern  dish.  Put  aside  to 
harden.  In  summer,  if  you  have  not  ice, 
make  the  gelatine  the  day  before  wanted. 

Make  a  boiled  custard  of  one  quarto!  milk, 
the  yelks  of  four  eggs  and  a  cup  of  sugar. 
Flavor  with  vanilla  and  add  a  very  small 
pinch  of  salt.  Place  this  where  it  will  get  cold. 
When  wanted  cut  the  gelatine  into  squares, 
and  serve  in  dessert  dishes  with  the  custard.  I 
aim  to  make  a  cake  that  will  use  the  whites,  or 
if  I  do  not  care  to  do  that,  after  the  custard  is 
made  I  heap  the  beaten  whites  on  top  and 
slightly  brown  iu  the  oven. 

MRS.  ECONOMY. 


CHICKENS  AND  GUMBO. 

Cut  up  two  young  chickens  and  just 
brown  in  a  small  quantity  of  butter  ; 
then  put  into  a  saucepan  with  one  quart 
of  finely-chopped  okra,  four  large  toma¬ 
toes  cut  iu  slices  and  two  onions  chopped 
flue.  Cover  with  hot  water,  simmer  for  three 
Hours.  AM  mere  water  as  needed  aud  keep 


the  saucepan  closely  covered.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt  and  thicken  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  flour,  rubbed  smooth  in  a  little 
butter. 

CHICKEN  PUDDING. 

Dress  and  cut  into  pieces  two  young 
chickens,  put  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  very 
little  water,  season  and  boil  until  almost 
tender.  Then  take  out  the  pieces  and 
put  into  a  pudding  dish.  Have  ready  one 
quart  of  green  corn,  carefully  scraped  from 
the  cob,  add  to  it  three  well- beaten  eggs,  one 
pint  of  sweet  milk,  season,  pour  over  the 
chicken,  dredge  thickly  with  flour,  strew 
bits  of  butter  over  and  bake  45  minutes;  the 
fire  must  not  be  too  hot.  The  liquor  from  the 
boiled  chicken  I  free  from  grease,  add  a  little 
cream  to  it,  and  thicken  with  flour.  Some 
like  it  served  with  the  pudding. 

MRS  A.  B.  C. 


ESCALLOPED  TOMATOES. 

Put  into  a  buttered  baking-dish  a  layer 
of  cracker  crumbs  then  a  layer  of  sliced 
tomatoes  seasoned  with  bits  of  butter,  pepper 
and  salt,  then  a  layer  of  crumbs  and  so  on  un¬ 
til  the  dish  is  full,  finishing  with  crumbs. 
Bake  about  an  hour. 

FRIED  TOMATOES. 

Cut  into  rather  thick  slices,  dip  each  piece 
first  into  flour  and  then  into  beaten  egg  and 
fry  brown  in  hot  dripping.  Season  the  flour 
liberally  with  pepper  and  salt.  Serve  very 
hot. 

FRIED  MACARONI. 

Boil  some  macaroni  in  salted  water  until 
tender.  Put  into  a  skillet  two  or  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  ham-grease,  when  hot.  add  a 
minced  onion,  a  teacupful  of  cooked  tomato 
and  the  macaroni.  Season  and  ■-tir  until 
somewhat  browned.  mrs,  c. 


VEGETABLE  SOUP  FOR  THE  SICK. 

Two  potatoes,  two  tomatoes,  a  small  spoonful 
of  minced  parsley  and  celery  leaves,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  rice  aud  a  quart  of  water.  Boil 
gently,  closely  covered  until  the  vegetables 
are  very  tender.  Strain  through  a  sieve. 
Serve  with  a  piece  of  nicely  toasted  bread. 
Season  to  suit  the  patient’s  taste. 

RAW  BEEF  FOR  THE  SICK . 

Chop  fine  fresh  lean  steak — the  very  best 
cut — sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and  put 
between  thin  slices  of  bread.  mrs.  a.  e.  j. 
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«T  THE  ONLY 

Brilliant  -fip 
Durable  % 
Economical 

Are  Diamond  Dyes.  They  excel  all  others 
in  Strength, Purity  and  Fastness.  None  others 
are  just  as  good.  Beware  of  imitations.  They 
are  made  of  cheap  and  inferior  materials  and 
give  poor,  weak,  crocky  colors.  To  be  sure 
of  success,  use  only  the  Diamond  Dyes  for 
coloring  Dresses,  Stockings,  Yarns,  Carpets, 
Feathers,  Ribbons,  & c.,  &c.  We  warrant 
them  to  color  more  goods,  package  for  pack¬ 
age,  than  any  other  dyes  ever  made,  and  to 
give  more  brilliant  and  durable  colors.  Ask 
for  the  Diamond  and  take  no  other. 

Send  postal  for  Dye  Book,  Sample  Card,  directions 
for  coloring  Photos.,  making  the  finest  Ink  or  Bluing 
(to  cts.  a  quart),  etc.  Sold  by  Druggists.  Address 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  lit. 

For  Gilding  or  Bronzing  Fancy  Articles,  USE 

DIAMOND  PAINTS. 

Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  Copper.  Only  to  Cent3 
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i  T®i  Wat**®  Scales. 

Ir»  Diki,  Steel  Saerlegi,  Xrui 
twi  Kmx  as  £  Xeoec  in  l»r 
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Pratt’s  Perfection  Road  Cart 

Is  heyond  a  doubt  the  best  cart 
made  lur  the  Her. email.  Farmer  or  anyone  de¬ 
siring  a  cart  lur  speeding,  breaking  or  business 
purposes,  liefore  purchasing  elsewhere,  write 
direct  to  the  mfrs.  tor  circular  and  prices, 

A.  L.  PU ITT  A  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  .Midi. 


(t7ci  fin  to  DO  A  Month  can  be  made 

$/3.UU  TO  )pzDU  UU  working  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  sri ve  their  whole 
tim-  io  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
emploved  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  townsand  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond.  Va. 


AMPAICN  SUPPLIES!: 

Badges,  Banners,  Flags,  Uniforms,  Everything. 
Get  our  price  before  you  buy.  Catalogue  free. 
THE  DOMESTIC  M'P’G  CO.,  Wallingford,  Ct. 


All  the  Ladies 


"Alio  have  given  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  a  trial 
are  enthusiastic  In  its  praise. 

Mrs.  J.  J  Burton,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  says  : 
“  I  have  been  using  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  with 
marvelous  success.  It  restores  the  original 
color  to  gray  hair,  promotes  a  fresh  growth, 
and  keeps  it  strong  and  healthy.  As  a  toilet 
article  I  have  never  found  its  equal.” 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


AGENTS 


WANTED.  Men  or  Women.  Address 
SWEDISH  MFG.  CO.,  Pittsburg. .Pa . 


UfUClT  CCDTII  17CD  S20  l»er  ton.  Sold  to  Far- 
IMltfll  rCn'ILIt.'  n  mers  direct  from  our  Works. 
Noagents.  York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


FUL.O  ASTER  SEED  WHEAT. 

175  bushels  of  Fulcaster  Seed  Wheat  at  $1.50  per 
bushel,  including  bags;  Is  nice  and  clean  from  weeds. 
Send  money  by  post-ofMce  money-order.  Refer  to 
First  National  Bank,  Selmserove,  Pa 

GEO.  S.  S\ VDElt. 
ill iddlebu rgh,  Snyder  Co  ,  Pa 


llftOlf  ^  Forming  with  Green  Manures. 

la-v’.  rj.^  pouru,  Edition  now  toady.  Price, 
bound  in  paper,  05  cts;  in  cloth,  Sjll.  Will  be  sent, 
for  cash,  free  of  postage.  Address 

I)R.  HAIt-CAN.  Wilmington.  Delaware. 


to  a  lay.  Samples  worth  81.50,  FRK»  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Satetv  Hein  Holder  Co..  TJoU»i.  hum. 


COLD 

7KKK 


Live  at  homo  and  make  more  money  working  for  up  than 
I  «t  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  FUR  hi.  Address.  TltUK  &.  Co..  Augusta.  Alamo. 


WE  AHE  (III  AZY  over  the  new  elegant  paper 
flower  “Hyacinth,”  so  all  tlieladirssay.  Full  mint¬ 
ed  directions  1  5  cts.  postpaid  Flower  all  made  and 
directions  50cts.  C.  F.  CAD,  Abiugton,  .Mass. 


10(1  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
0 3 U  Sample  Cards  for  2c  Hill  Pub. (Jo.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING- 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 

* 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878, 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


Newbirili  0Y8r-Pants 


Keep  Your 


Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Workingmen, 

when  you  want  a  pair  of  Over  Pants  that  are  pro¬ 
perly  cut,  easy  fitting  and  that  will  Never  Rip,  ask 
rorandgetthe  Newburgh;  also  Newburgh  Nevei 
Kip  Pantaloon  in  Wool,  Jeans,  Cottonades,  &c. 
Pantaloons,  81  toSJiO:  Over  Pants,  75<Lto81. 
If  your  Pants  rip  in  wear  you  get  yourmoTieyTIacIcI 
Sold  by  one  first-class  dealer  in  every  town. 

M’f’g  by  Wiiitehill  &  Cleveland.  Newburgh,  N.V- 


A  MAX  IS  KNOWN  BY  HIS  KN1FK. 

We  Intend  that  you  shall  have  the  same  love  for  this  knife  as  for 
your  paper.  •  ut  Is  exact  size  2  blades 
Razor  steel,  tested  Warranted  Compare 
with  any  75c.  knife  In  your  store!  Samp'e 
sent  postpaid,  50c;  5  for  $2  With  Ebony 
handle. brass  tm- 


This 

Month 


lsh.  60c;  6  for  $S. 
8  blade  Cattle 
knife.  $1;  Prun- 
ing,75c;  Grafting 
25c:Budding,55c. 
S3LIDSTKELGEH- 
m  an  Pruning 
Shears,  postp’d 
$2  61-p.HstFrce. 
Also  “flow  to 
Use  a  Razor.” 
Maher  &  Grosh 
SO.  S  Street, 
ToledOjOhio, 


AUG.  A 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  28,  1888. 

Last  Saturday  the  Mills’  tariff  bill  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  162  to  149 — 13  majority. 
Two  Republicans  voted  for  it  and  four  Demo¬ 
crats  against  it.  Randal),  who  would  have  made 
a  fifth,  being  unable  to  be  present,  was  paired. 
It  has  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended — that  of  putting  the  Democratic  Party 
on  record  on  the  tariff  question.  It  is  now  as 
dead  as  the  first  of  the  Pharaohs, as  the  Repub- 
1  ican  i  arty  cannot  pass  it  after  their  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  it  at  the  Chicago  convention.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  of  the  Senate  are,  however,  to  bring 
in  a  tariff  bill  of  their  own  to  show  what  the 
Republican  Party  is  willing  to  do  in  amending 
the  present  tariff .  The  House  of  Rep¬ 

resentatives  has  passed  the  bill  providing  for 
the  taking  of  the  eleventh  census.  It  will  not 
be  so  extensive  in  scope  as  the  tenth.  The  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  confined  to  the  following  sub¬ 
jects,  viz.  :  population  and  social  statistics 
relating  thereto,  the  products  of  manufacture, 
mining  and  agriculture,  mortality  and  vital 
statistics,  valuation  and  public  indebtedness. 

.  They  have  a  rumor  at  San  Francisco 

that  the  Chinese  government  does  not  care  to 
ratify  the  Chinese  treaty  as  amended  by  the 
United  States  Senate .  Canadian  politi¬ 

cal  straws  go  to  show  that  Sir  John  Macdon¬ 
ald,  the  Conservative  Premier,  will  try  to  take 
the  wind  out  of  the  Liberal  sails'by  coming  out 
for  unrestiicted  reciprocity  with  this  country. 

. .  The  richest  discovery  of  gold  ever 

made,  outside  the  Comstock  lode,  was  made  at 
the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company’s  shaft, seven 
miles  from  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  last  week. 
Three  hundred  pounds  of  quartz  carrying  free 
gold  at  the  rate  of  over  $60,000^a  ton  were  un¬ 
covered  by  one  blast,  and  taken  into  the  city, 
where  it  is  creating  the  wildest  excitement. 
Some  very  rich  discoveries  have  been  made 
before  at  this  shaft,  but  nothing  like  this. 
The  quartz  brought  by  one  blast  is  worth 
fully  $10,000.  The  discovery  of  very  rich  gold 
mines  is  also  reported  from  Lower  California 
— still  a  part  of  Mexico.  ...  The  Hudson 
Bay  company’s  fort  on  the  Skeena  river,  in  the 
far  Northwest,  is  invested  by  hostile  Indians; 
and  it  is  feared  that  troops  on  the  way  to  the 
rescue  will  not  arrive  in  time  to  hinder  a 
massacre.  Indeed,  there  are  grave  fears  that 
the  relieving  force  may  be  ambuscaded  and  de¬ 
feated,  as  the  troops  have  been  sent  by  a  route 
which  is  overhung  by  rocks  and  steep  moun¬ 
tains  which  afford  excellent  advantages 

to  the  hostiles . All  remember  the 

disgraceful  collapse  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Bank  at  Washington  during  the  days  of 
“Reconstruction,”  by  which  thousands  of 
newly  made  “freedmen”  were  impover¬ 
ished  and  rendered  improvident  by  losing 
nearly  all  their  savings.  The  U.  S.  Senate 
has  just  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $1,000,000 
to  reimburse  the  depositors.  As  most  of  these 
long  ago  sold  their  accounts  for  a  song  to 
speculators,  and  many  are  dead  or  scattered 
abroad,  a  very  small  share  of  such  an  appro¬ 
priation  would  ever  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  real  sufferers  ;  but  there’s  no 
doubt  more  than  the  whole  or  it  would  find 

claimants . The  Naval  Appropriation 

bill,  as  it  stands  now  in  the  Senate,  provides 
for  the  building  of  six  cruisers  and  a  practice 
vessel  for  the  Naval  Academy.  An  attempt 
was  made  Tuesday  to  have  an  amendment 
adopted  providing  for  two  w  arships  to  cost 
ten  millions  apiece,  but  the  Senate  thought 
that  the  smaller  and  faster  cruisers  would 

answer  for  the  present .  Representative 

Springer,  of  Illinois,  Monday,  introduced  in 
the  House  a  bill  to  tax  the  products  of  Trusts. 
It  provides  that  in  addition  to  the  taxes  al¬ 
ready  imposed  upon  any  product  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Trusts,  ihere  shall  be  imposed  an  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  tax  of  40  per  cent.,  and  that  no 
drawbacks  shall  be  allowed  on  such  goods 
when  exported  ..  ..  In  the  Senate,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Mr.  Cullom  introdued  a  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  to  investigate  Canada’s  aggressive  rail¬ 
road  policy  in  the  Northwest . The 

President  has  sent  a  message  to  Congress  on 
Civil  Service  in  which  he  renews  his  professions 
of  friendship  for  this  reform.  He  presents  a 
statement  of  the  advance  that  has  been  made 
and  denounces  the  opposition  that  he  has  en¬ 
countered  even  from  his  own  party.  He  claims 
that  a  “  firm,  practical  and  sensible  founda¬ 
tion”  has  been  laid,  upon  which 

the  Civil  Service  now  rests . 

Seventy-six  roads,  from  January  1  up  to  the 
end  of  May,  had  an  excess  of  gross  earnings 
of  about  $6,000,000  over  the  corresponding 
period  in  1887,  while  the  net  earnings  of  the 
same  lines  are  more  than  $7,000,000  smaller  now 
than  then.  This,  of  course,  indicates  that 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  operating 
expenses  .  .  The  Congressional  committee 
to  examine  into  the  immigrant  system  began 
operations  at  New  York  Wednesday.  The 
Inman  passenger  agent  says  that  about 
one-third  of  the  steerage  passengers  upon  that 
line  come  upon  prepaid  tickets,  and  that  he 
knows  no  way  of  detecting  the  paupers. 
The  Swiss  Benevolent  Society  has  for  one  of 
its  principal  objects  the  removal  of  convicts 
to  this  country.  Italians  are  imported  by 
thousands  every  year  under  contract  to 
jjadrones  to  whom  they  are  virtually  slaves. 
So  bad  are  the  discoveries  already  made  that 

Cougressional  legislation  is  sure  to  follow . 

Nothing  specially  new  about  the  conspiracy  to 
injure  the  “Q”  system  by  dynamite.  At  a  large 
meeting  of  the  Locomotive  Brotherhood  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  the  other  day,  if  was  decided  to 
continue  the  strike.  All  attempts  at  a  com¬ 
promise  have  failed.  Both  sides  are  losing 
heavily. .  .Another  arrest,  making  four  in  all, 
has  been  made,  connected  with  the  Anarchists’ 
conspiracy  m  the  Windy  City,  and  more  are 
promised.  A  good  deal  more  dynamite  has 
been  discovered  and  further  arrests  are  like¬ 


ly .  The  Mormon  immigrants  from 

Utah,  who  have  just  settled  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  get  but  a  cold  reception  from  the 
government.  Polygamy  will  be  sternly  sup¬ 
pressed  among  them,  and  a  rigorous 
watch  will  be  kept  to  see  that  they 

obey  the  laws  of  the  land . 

There  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  mid¬ 
night  on  July  22 . The  Pitholeoil  region 

in  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  richest.  Then 
the  yield  fell  off  and  the  section  was  finally 
abandoned,  and  the  land  could  be  had  for  a 
song.  A  well  lately  sunk  in  it  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  turned  out  very  rich,  now  seven  are  run¬ 
ning,  and  the  old-time  excitement  is  renewed. 
Land  has  shot  up  again  of  course  . .  West 
Virginia  thus  far  hasn’t  made  much  noise  in 
the  world,  but  she’s  big  enough  to,  and  grow¬ 
ing  in  certain  directions.  According  to  recent 
statistics  she  is  larger  than  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  combined.  Their  population  is 
3,960,040;  hers,  648  547.  The  value  of  their 
property  is  over  $5,638,000,000;  of  hers,  $307-, 
000,000.  At  the  same  rate  per  square  mile 
as  the  five  other  States  named,  her 
population  would  be  4.573,834,  and 

her  true  worth  $5,941,799,238 . 

A.  J.  Welch,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  sold  his 
black  stallion  Atlantic  to  N.  Mianie,  of  Rome, 
Italy,  the  other  day  for  $15,000.  He  also  sold 
the  bay  mare  Valkyre  for  $9,000  to  the  same 
man.  Atlantic’s  record  is  2:21,  but  in  a  trial 
heat  at  Pittsburg  he  made  a  mile  in  2:17. 

Valkyre’s  record  is  2:19 %  . Claus 

Spreckels  struck  another  blow  in  the  war 
against  the  big  sugar  Trust  of  New  York  by 
selling  5,000  barrels  of  sugar  in  the  Chicago 
market,  to  be  delivered  there,  at  %  cent  a 
pound  less  than  the  Trust  quotations.  The 
sugar  will  be  shipped  by  rail  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  three  special  trains.  It  is  said  that 
Claus  has  cleared  already  over  $2,500,000  by 
cornering  the  Trust.  Of  course  the  dear 
public  will  in  the  end  have  to  pay  the  amount. 
Still  let’s  have  competition,  for  in  the  end 
we’ll  gain  by  it  if  it  is  kept  up  honestly  and  long 

enough .  Selwyn  Taylor,  a  prominent 

mining  engineer  of  Pittsburg,  has  greatly 
startled  holders  of  natural  gas  stock  by  an 
assertion,  “based  upon  incontestible  grounds,” 
to  the  effect  that  the  flow  of  natural  gas  from 
the  Pennsylvania  fields  will  have  ceased  within 
two  years  from  this  time.  That  the  big  gas 
companies  recognize  this  is,  he  says,  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  expending  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  upon  fuel  gas  processes 
already.  After  a  year’s  experiment  the  Diss- 
ton  works  at  Tacony,  Pa.,  are  to  be  run  with 
gas  produced  by  a  new  process  at  a  cost  of  six 
cents  per  1,000  feet.  This  will  enable  Eastern 
manufacturers  to  compete  with  those  using 
natural  gas.  The  amount  of  work  now 
done  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  by 
power  supplied  by  fuel  from  cheap 

natural  gas  is  enormous . 

E.  P.  Roe’s  will,  just  probated,  gives  to  his 
wife  the  use  and  income  of  all  he  may  leave 
as  long  as  she  lives.  At  her  death  it  is  to  be 
divided  among  his  family  as  though  he  had 

made  no  will . The  Catskill  Mountain 

Deer  Park  consists  of  193  acres  on  the  banks 
of  the  Neversink  River.  There  Commissioner 
Cox  has  provided  for  fencing  in  fifty  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  with  a  lodge  of  logs  for  the  keep¬ 
ers  and  breeders,  and  sheds  to  protect  the 
deer  in  rough  weather.  If  this  deer  park 
proves  successful,  others  will  be  established. 
Commissioner  Cox  proposes  to  breed  other 
game  besides  deer,  such  as  large  hare,  wild 

turkey,  and  Guinea-fowl .  Captain 

Roland  F.  Coffin,  whose  death  has  just  oc¬ 
curred,  was  for  many  years  the  yachting  edit¬ 
or  of  the  New  York  World,  and  he  died  in  the 
very  act  of  discharging  his  journalistic  duties, 
being  stricken  down  by  heart-disease  while 

penning  a  telegram  to  that  paper . .  No 

American  citizen  ever  got  such  a  reception 
upon  returning  to  his  native  land  from  a  for¬ 
eign  tour  as  the  Republicans  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  are  preparing  to  give  James  G. 
Blaine  when  he  arrives  here  in  August.  They 
talk  of  a  parade  75,000  strong,  with  many 
picturesque  features,  and  of  a  marine  display 
of  all  the  available  craft  in  our  harbor, besides 
torchlight  processions,  fireworks,  and  illumi¬ 
nated  mansions.  The  reception  given  to  the 
new  German  Emperor  upon  his  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg  a  few  days  ago  was  an  affair  of 
official  pomp,  military  and  naval;  but  the 
Blaine  reception  in  New  York  a  fortnight 
hence  is  to  be  a  popular  manifestation  such  as 

no  European  monarch  ever  saw . At 

Morley’s  Station,  Cal.,  James  Mason,  stage 
driver,  weight  about  180  pounds,  bought  a  50 
pound  box  of  giant  powder,  sat  upon  it  and 
exploded  it.  Twenty  pounds  of  him  were  collec¬ 
ted  in  a  basket  for  the  coroner’s  inquest . 

Gen.  Sheridan  has  been  improving  so  rapidly 
that  the  doctors  have  stopped  issuing  daily 
bulletins.  They  say  he’ll  be  out  before  the 
snow  flies,  but  he’ll  never  be  “  the  same  man 
again.” .  Congressman  Randall  is  stead¬ 

ily  improving.  The  sensational  story  that  he 
is  doomed  to  death  from  cancer  in  the  stomach 
is  said  by  his  physicians  to  be  “made  out  of 
whole  cloth.” . Gov.  Ames,  of  Massachu¬ 

setts  was  well  enough  to  be  able  to  stand  re¬ 
moval  into  the  country  last  Tuesday  .... 
Candidate  Harrison  is  so  “salubrious”  that  he 
can  hea'tily  welcome  half  a  dozen  deputations 

of  admirers  and  politicians  every  day . 

Jay  Gould’s  health  is  “improving.”.  _ 

According  to  official  reports  just  about  to  be 
made,  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  products 
of  the  United  States  in  1887  was  $538,056,345. 
This  was  a  wonderful  gain  over  1886,  and  there 
was  $100,000,000  greater  than  1885.  The 
United  States  lead  the  world  in  the  production 
of  minerals.  The  principal  gains  in  1887  were 
in  metallic  ores  and  the  fuels  for  smelting 
them.  Pig  iron  alone  increased  more  than 
$26,000,000,  and  the  high  price  of  copper  caused 
notable  expansion  in  that  industry.  The  prod¬ 
uct  of  coal  is  the  largest  ever  recorded.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  report  shows  a  year  of  great 
prosperity  for  the  mining  industry  . .  The 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that, 
for  the  year  enued  June  30,  1888,  our  foreign 
commerce  shows  au  increase  of  $11,336,786  in 
the  total  values  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  merchandise  over  the  previous  year.  There 
was  a  decrease  of  $20,202,592  in  exports,  but  an 
increase  of  $31,545,378  in  imports.  Imports 
exceeded  exports  by*  $25,890,527  ;  the  former 


being  $722,865,148,  and  the  latter  $695,974,619. 
A  comparison  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  with  those  of  the  fiscal  year 
1886-’87  shows  that  the  decline  was  principally 
in  exports  of  wheat,  corn,  refined  sugar  and 
leaf  tobacco  ;  but  there  was  an  increase  in  ex¬ 
ports  of  cotton,  wheat  flour,  beef  products  and 
animals.  The  imported  articles  which  exhibit 
the  largest  increase  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
are  coffee,  vegetables,  tin  (in  bars,  blocks  and 
pigs),  wool  manufactures,  hemp,  barley,  silk 
manufactures,  wool  and  railway  bars  of  steel. 

.  A  locomotive  a  day  is  now  being 

turned  out  at  the  Rogers  Locomotive  Works  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.  The  Cooke  works  are  to  be 
removed  to  South  Paterson  at  a  cost 
of  $500,000  for  the  removal.  The  Grant 

works  have  practically  collapsed . . 

Thursday  10,000  visitors  joined  the  inhabitants 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  celebrating  the 
centennary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  to  the 
Union.  — James  P.  Engle,  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  candidate  for  Governor  in  Arkansas,  is  a 
plain  farmer,  as  his  father  was  before  him. 
At  twenty-eight  he  was  working  to  reclaim 
his  Arkansas  farm,  and  five  years  later  he 
went  to  college.  His  political  life  dates  from 
the  time  he  had  reached  forty,  when  he  was 

elected  to  the  Legislature. .  _ Governor 

Church,  of  Dakota,  is  charged  with  entering 
into  corrupt  bargains  to  secure  legislation  to 
his  pecuniary  advantage,  exacting  illegal  and 
exorbitant  fees,  and  otherwise  abusing  the 
powers  of  his  office.  Formal  complaints 

are  to  be  laid  before  the  President. . .  . 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  New  York 
must  pay  its  $1,000  fine  for  importing  Rev. 
E.  Walpole  Warren  in  violation  of  the  con¬ 
tract  labor  law .  Whitelaw  Reid  will 

rebuild  on  the  foundations  of  his  country 
house  on  OphirFarm,  near  White  Plains,  N. 
Y.  This  time  the  building  is  to  be  fire¬ 
proof . John  L.  Sullivan  and  M.  C. 

Gray  have  bought  the  interest  of  John  B. 

Doris  in  Doris’s  circus . The  Supreme 

Court  of  Louisiana  has  recently  decided  that 
it  is  an  actionable  slander  to  call  a  white  man 

a  negro . 

Thomas  Nast,  the  caricaturist,  is  at  his  home 
in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  after  a  10  months’  trip 

for  his  heal'h  along  the  Pacific  coast . 

Mad  Bear,  Ch:ef  Gall  and  500  other  Sioux  In¬ 
dians  are  encamped  near  Fort  Yates,  Dak.,  in 
a  state  of  high  indignation  because  the  gov¬ 
ernment  threatens  to  open  to  the  public  do¬ 
main  the  22,000,000  acres  of  their  reservation. 

. The  publishers  of  Ignatius  Donnelley ’s 

Cryptogram  say  they  have  already  sold  15,000 
copies  in  this  country  and  6,000  in  England, and 
that  Donnelley  has  received  $15,000  in  royalty. 

...  This  year  up  to  July  1,  railroad  fore¬ 
closure  sales  numbered  12,  representing  750 
miles  of  line  and  a  total  apparent  funded 
debt  and  capital  stock  of  $31,423,000.  In  the 
same  period  of  1887  there  were  19  sales  in¬ 
volving  three  and  a  half  times  the  mileage  and 
nearly  five  times  the  capital  of  the  foreclo¬ 
sures  this  year . The  big  raft  which  has 

been  in  process  of  construction  since  Feb/  20, 
near  Joggins,  Nova  Scotia,  was  launched  on 
Tuesday.  It  is  598  feet  long,  52  feet  wide  and 
35  feet  in  diameter,  tapering  to  ten  feet  at  the 
ends.  It  coi  tains  22,000  pieces  of  timber, 
averaging  38  feet  in  length,  making  more  than 
3,000,000  feet  superficial.  It  is  the  largest 
structure  ever  launched.  It  is  insured  for 
$30, 000, and  will  be  towed  to  New  York  by  two 
powerful  tugs.  It  is  simply  a  large  cigar¬ 
shaped  raft  without  masts  or  deck  house. 
Vessels  arriving  from  Halifax  last  even¬ 
ing  say  they  encountered  a  large  number 
of  loose  logs.  Has  raft  No.  2  encoun¬ 
tered  the  fate  of  raft  No.  1  ? . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  28,  1888. 
The  visit  of  Emperor  William  to  the  Czar 
was  a  splendid  spectacular  success.  What 
the  political  results  are  nobody  knows,  though 
there  are  hundreds  of  positive  assertions  and 
thousands  of  surmises.  On  parting  there  was 
a  monstrous  amount  of  male  kissing.  The 
two  chief  actors  kissed  each  other  three  times 
and  then  there  was  a  regular  fusillade  of  mas¬ 
culine  osculation  all  round.  Honorary  deco¬ 
rations  and  more  substantial  presents  were 
lavishly  bestowed.  Borne  say  the  fate  of  the 
Balkans  has  been  settled  either  by  giving  Bul¬ 
garia  real  independence  or  by  substituting 
some  other  Prince  for  Ferdinand.  Others  say 
Republican  France  will  be  politely  but  firmly 
invited  to  disarm  by  the  combined  European 
monarchies.  There  are  lots  of  other  rumors; 
but  nothing  certain  except  the  cordial  person¬ 
al  relations  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar. 
The  former  went  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Stockholm  where  he  is  now  being  right  royally 
entertained  by  King  Oscar.  While  her  hus¬ 
band  was  away  on  his  junketing  trip,  the  Em¬ 
press  was  safely  delivered  of  a  boy  baby  at  1 :30 
o’clock  yesterday  morning  at  Potsdam,  and 
King  Oscar  is  to  be  its  godfather.  The  Kaiser 
will  visit  the  Emperor  of  Austria  soon,  and 
after  that  take  a  trip  to  Rome  to  see  King 
Humbert,  but  there  is  not  a  word  about  his 

visiting  Paris  and  interviewing  Carnot . 

Parnell  has  been  talking  about  a  new  Home 
Rule  plan  about  which  he  and  Gladstone  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  agreed.  The  gist  of  it  is  that 
England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland  are 
each  to  have  a  separate  Parliament,  and  there 
will  be  an  Imperial  Parliament  comprising 
representatives  of  the  four  countries.  Bal¬ 
four  is  resolved  to  enforce  the  Crimes  Act 
with  unsparing  severity  and  is  heartily  backed 
by  his  own  party  and  hardly  less  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  by  the  Liberal-Unionists.  Irish  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  are  constantly  going  in 
and  coming  out  of  jail  for  “seditious”  utter¬ 
ances  under  the  law,  and  when  they  are  “in” 
small  courtesy  or  kindness  is  shown  to  them. 
Though  political  prisoners  are  seldom  any¬ 
where  treated  like  ordinary  criminals,  that  is 
their  usual  fate  in  Ireland.  There 
are  hundreds  of  such  prisoners  belong¬ 
ing  to  all  classes  of  society . 

The  Local  Government  bill,  giving  much 
greater  power  than  heretofore  to  local 
municipal  and  county  authorities,  has  passed 
a  “  third  reading  ”  in  the  Commons,  which  is 
equivalent  to  its  final  passage  by  that  body, 
and  has  been  “read”  twice  in  the  Lords 
where  it  is  certain  to  pass.  All  England  has 


been  intensely  interested  i:  this  measure  and 
on  some  clauses  the  government  has  been  de¬ 
feated  more  than  once.  I  this  a  Liber  il  meas¬ 
ure  passed  by  a  Conservatiye  Ministry. 

Boulanger  was  well  enovi'h  to  drive  out  on 
Thursday,  when  he  was  -yociforously  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  rabble  ;  but  Jhat  his  popularity 
is  collapsing — at  least  temporarily — is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  badly  defeated 
for  the  Assembly,  from  which  he  lately  resign¬ 
ed  at  elections  held  in  two'Departments  with¬ 
in  a  week.  He  attributes  this  to  his  illness, 
however. 


Clark — “Well,  I  will  declare  !  Smithers, 
how  you  have  picked  up  lately.”  Smithers — 
“Yes,  yes;  things  were  bad  enough  with  me 
a  little  while  back,  but  I  happened  to  run 
across  the  advertisement  of  B.  F.  Johnson  & 
Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  they  put  me  in 
position  to  make  money  right  along.  If  you 
know  of  anybody  else  needing  employment, 
here  is  their  name  and  address.” — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  28,  1888. 

Mr.  Woodward,  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  arrived  here  on 
Julv  22,  from  Bristol,  England.  He  brought 
with  him  127  Dorset  horned  sheep  which  he  had 
personally  collected  from  the  best  flocks  in 
England.  He  also  brought  one  Hampshire 
ram  and  a  few  ewes.  With  Mr.  W.  was  Mr. 
George  Ingersoll,  of  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  who 
brought  with  him  50  Shropshire  ewes  and 
three  rams.  Oh,  yes.  indeed,  the  trip  to 
England  has  done  Mr.  W’s  health  a  world  of 
good,  though  he  has  always  appeared  the 
picture  of  good  health  and  cheer.  Of  course, 
he  likes  America  all  the  better  after 
beholding  the  decrepitude  and  corruption 
of  “effete  Europe.”.  ...  The  first  bale 
of  cotton  of  the  crop  of  1888  was  received  at 
Galveston,  Texas,  Wednesday.  It  weighed 
569  pounds.  The  cotton  was  classed  as 
Middling  Fair  and  was  sold  at  auction  at 
12  cents  per  pound.  It  will  be  shipped 

io  Liverpool  via  New  York . 

State  Entomologist  Lintner  reports  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  southern  part  of  this  State  of 
a  grape-vine  beetle,  which  is  proving  very  de¬ 
structive  to  vines  by  eating  the  leaves . 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
dismissed  the  complaints  of  the  N.  J.  peach- 
growers  against  the  Central  N.  J.  R.  R.  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Company.  The  point  in 
controversy  was  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
rates  on  peaches  from  points  on  the  defend¬ 
ants’  lines  in  New  Jersey  to  New  York;  butas 
it  was  unquestionably  shown  by  the  evidence 
that  the  peaches  were  delivered  in  Jersey 
City  a:  d  the  carriage  to  New  York  was  by 
the  consignees,  the  Commission  holds  that  the 
transportation  was  entirely  within  the  State 
of  INew  Jersey,  and  therefore  beyond  its  juris¬ 
diction  . Last  Tuesday  night  by  order  of 

Dr.  James  Law,  New  York  State  Veterinarian, 
a  herd  of  50  cows  were  slaughtered  in  one 
yard  in  the  upper  part  of  this  city  because 
one  of  them  was  found  affected  with  “pleuro,” 
and  the  49  others  had  been  exposed  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  might  have  caught  it.  The  animals 
were  appraised  at  from  $40  to  $50  apiece;  but 
the  owner  is  dissatisfied  and  wants  arbitra¬ 
tion . In  view  of  the  loss  of  fruit  to  far¬ 

mers  and  fruit  growers  in  the  northern 
counties  of  Jersey,  by  reason  of  destructive 
insects,  which  have  appeared  in  swarms  the 
present  season,  the  farmers  are  appealing  to 
the  public  to  protect  moles,  field  mice  and  all 
insectiverous  birds  but  the  English  sparrow. 
The  insects  have  wrought  fearful  havoc  this 
season,  and  the  yield  of  small  fruits  will  be 
almost  a  total  failure. . . .  Live  stock  rates 
from  Kansas  City  and  other  Western  points 
to  Chicago  are  seriously  demoralized.  The 
regular  rate  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  is 
$60  per  car,  but  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
and  other  roads  are  accused  of  taking  the 
business  at  $45,  a  cut  of  $15.  On  cattle  direct 
from  Texas  points  all  the  roads  accept  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  $33.75  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago, 
in  view  of  which  it  is  not  strange  that  a  rate 
of  $60  locally  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago 

cannot  be  maintained .  Eleven 

hundred  thousand  dozen  is  the  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  cans  of  peaches  that 

will  be  packed  in  Baltimore  this  year . 

The  uses  of  the  cotton  plant  are  developing 
rapidly.  Formerly  the  fiber  of  the  boll 
was  the  only  part  utilized.  Then  the  seed 
began  to  supply  a  large  proportion  of  the 
“olive  oil”  and  “lard”  in  the  country,  and  now 
the  hulls  are  found  to  be  cheaper  and 

better  than  wood  for  paper  pulp . 

A  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  apiarists  of 
this  and  other  countries  to  provide  a  life 
annuity  for  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  (78  years 
old),  one  of  the  pioneers  in  American  bee¬ 
keeping  and  the  inventor  of  the  movable  frame 

hive . Those  who  propose  to  exhibit  live 

stock  at  the  Ohio  Centennial  Exposition  should 
make  their  entries  at  once,  as  no  entries  will 
be  received  after  August  6,  in  any  class  of  live 
stock.  Applications  must  be  accompanied 
with  entry  fee.  The  Exposition  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  and  will  close  October  19.  Address 
L.  N.  Bonham,  Secretary,  Columbus,  O.,  for 
premium  lists  or  any  information  desired.... 
....The  Bee  Journal  figures  that  the  annual 
honey  product  of  North  America  is  about 
100,000,090  pounds,  and  its  value  is  nearly 
$15  000,000.  The  annual  wax  product  is  about 
500,000  pounds,  and  its  value  is  more  than 
$100,000.  There  are  about  300,000  persons 
keeping  bees  in  North  America . 


Crops  k  ftlarkrfs. 


Saturday,  July  28,  1888. 

Condensations  from  this  morning’s  Brad- 
street’s  : 

The  weather  generally  remains  favorable  to 
the  crops,  Nebraska  promising  the  largest  In¬ 
dian  corn  crop  on  record. 

‘Herbrand ”  Fifth W heel forBuggies. —Adv. 
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The  cotton  croj.  throughout  Texas  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition. 

Cattle  receipts  :e  very  heavy  at  Kansas 
City  and  price  a.  i  off  20c.,  but  at  St.  Louis 
the  supply  b  model  ate  and  prices  of 

good  grades  ending  upward. 

The  run  of  ho^  at  Kansas  City  has  been 
light,  and  the  highest  price  noted  for  live 
years  has  been  paid,  everything  looking  to  a 
still  further  advance,  owing  to  the  limited 
supply  of  hogs  in  the  West.  At  St.  Louis  hogs 
are  in  slight  supply-  and  selling  quickly  at  un¬ 
usually  sharp  advances,  and  a  drop  is  expected 
as  soon  as  arrivals  begin. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


87)6c;  do  for  August  86)4®86)6c;  do  for  September, 
86-y®87c;  do  for  October,  87)6@88c.  Corn— No.  2  Yellow 
In  grain  depot  56)6c;  No  2  Mixed  in  20th  St.  elevator, 
held  at  50c:  No  2  mixed  for  July,  58)4®5394c:  do  for 
August,  58M@S896c;  do  for  September.  52 $4®  54j4c;  do  for 
October,  54®54)6C.  Oats.-  No.  1.  Mixed,  3s)6e;  Ungraded 
white,  41}4c;  No.  3  white,  40)6c;  No.  2  white,  42c;  and 
four  cars  do  at  4194042c. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard,  at  94c,  delivered; 
No.  2  Mlllwaukee  85® 8?%c  to  arrive,  Lake  and  near 
by;  Ungraded  Red.  81®90)6c:  No.2  Red.  ,3941® 90c ;  in 
store  and  elevator,  9l)6c,  f.  o.  b;  92)4®92)6c  afloat;  No. 
2  August,  39J4®9oJ4c;  do  September  89)6®  90c;  do 
October  96>6'<i  90%c;  do  November,  91(«91)4c;  do 
December,  92  1-16®92%c;  do  May,  96  ll-16(»y;%c. 
Corn.-  Ungraded  Mixed,  56)6056940;  No.  2,  5494®54%c 
to  arrive  5694®57c  delivered:  No.  2  August.  53®  54c; 
do  September,  53)g®54J4c;  do  October,  53%  -  5456c; 
do  November,  52)6®  5  3%c;  do  December,  5o@50)4c. 
Oats.— No.  8  35c;  do,  white,  39c;  No.  2  36c;  do  white, 
40®  42c:  No.  1  white,  44c;  Mixed  on  track  36038c;  white 
do  ll  »48c:  No.  2  July,  36c  do  August.  30)6e;  do  Septem¬ 
ber,  2994c;  do  October,  2902994c;  do  white  July,  36J4c; 
do  September,  32c. 

-  «♦« 


New  York,  Saturday,  July  28,  1888. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 

Uplands. 

and  Gulf. 

Texas. 

Ordinary . 

.  7  15-16 

8  1-16 

Strict  Ordinary 

.  8  7-16 

8  9-16 

Good  Ordinary. 

. m 

9)6 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9)4 

1U 

Low  Middling. . 

.  io>4 

10^ 

Strict  Low  Mfdd 

ling...lu)6 

1096 

Middling . 

.  10  11-16 

10  13-16 

Good  Middling. 

. 11 

ii  yi 

Strict  Good  Middling.  .11)4 

Middling  Fair... 

. 1  9k 

1194 

Fair . 

. M 4 

12% 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary. 

.  9  y. 

Strict  Good  Ord. 

Foultrv—  line— Fowls  near-by, perft,12)6@18c; fowls 
Western, per  n>,]3@18)6c  roosters,  per  n>,7®8c;  turkeys, 
per  n>  9,<£l0c,  ducks,  western,  pet  pair,  60085c;  geese 
western,  per  pair,  $1 15@1  50;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb, 
13018c. 

Poultry.— Dressed—1 Turkeys,  per  t>,  9@llc;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  13c;  do  western,  12@12)6c:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz.  <250;  do  dark,  per  doz,  (1  50@1  75; 
chickens  Philadelphia  sprtng,  20® 23c:  do  western  do, 
10®16c;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  12«,18c:  do,  6@l0c. 

hay  and  straw.— Hav— Choice  Timothy,  95@1  00, 
good  do  85® 90c,  medium,  75080c;  snipping  65@70c.; 
clover,  mixed,  65<i7Ec.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  9U(g95c; 
short  do,  75c;  oat.  45®50c. 

Beans.— Marrows,  $2  45®2  50,  medium,  choice  <2  3<>; 
pea  $2  5032  55;  red  kidneys,  SI  9502;  white  kidneys, 
choice,  S2  1502  25;  foreign,  mediums,  Si  80@1  95;  do 
small,  $2  05® 2  10;  California  Lima,  $3  00;  green  peas, 
new,  *2  00. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.-  Eastern  shore,  per  bbi, 
81  75@2  25:  North  Carolina,  per  bbi,  £3  00'S  3  25  Nor¬ 
folk,  per  bbi,  $2  0u®225;  Long  Island,  per  bbi,  §1  75  a  2  25 
Onions,  Maryland,  per  crate.  $3 25®;, 50  do  Kentucky, 
per  bbi.  3  U0;  Orange  Co,  per  bbi,  £3  00;  Cabbages, 
Long  Island, per  100,13  50®  4  50;  string  beans, Long  Island 
per  bag,  £2@2  50;  tomatoes,  per  crate  20c®  1 25;  cucum¬ 
bers,  per  crate,  20@25c;  corn,  per  100,  50c@75. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Huckleberries,  per  quart  5@8c; 
Peaches,  per  crate,  40c@£2  50 ;  wateimelons.  per 
100.  £16® 35;  apples,  Southern,  per  bbi,  £20  3  50;  plums, 
per  quart,  5® 7c;  raspberries,  per  pint,  2®5c,  pears,  per 
box,7oc®$l  50;  currants,  per  lb,6®8c;  blackberries,  per 
qt,  2®5c;  grapes,  per  lb,  5@15c. 

Fruits  Dried— Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
694®8c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated,  5)6@6)$c; 
do  sliced,  new,  5)6®7c;  do  chopped,  294®J)4c;  ao  cores 
and  skins,  — @lc;  Cherries- pitted,  17®2lc;  Raspber 
ries— evaporated,  25®27c  do  sun-dried,  24® 26c;  Black¬ 
berries,  7Mc,  Huckleberries,  9@10c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  ao  steady  prices,  with  moderate 
demands.  Fancy  hand  picked  quoted  at  5)6c  and 
farmers’  grades  at  4®5c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.-  Jersey,  50®  65c.  per% 
bush,  basket;  Southern  NewRose,  choice,  per  bbi.  £2  75; 
do,  do.  medium  to  prime, £2@2  5U;  do  do,  culls,  bbi, 
50®75c;  Southern  Chili  Reds,  choice,  bbi,  $1  750250. 

Boston.— Strawberries  plenty  at  I0@12c  per  qt; 
watermelons,  I5@22c  each;  old  apples,  ISperbbI;  Dew 
apples,  $1  25®  1  50  per  crate:  native  cabbages  in  good 
demand,  at  46  per  lUO.  asparagus,  1  per  doz  bunches 
string  beans,  *1  25®1  75  per  bu;  Deets.  £1  per  100 
bunches,  cauliflower,  £1  50  per  doz;  carrots,  4c.  per 
bunch:  cucumbers,  »4  50  per  100;  cress  40c.  per  doz, 
egg  plant,  £l(a2per  doz;  garlic,  75c  per  coz;  horse 
radish,  6@H'c:  per  lb;  leek,  75c.  per  doz  lettuce.  50c  per 
box,  native  watermelons.  20.« 30c.  each;  mushrooms, 
$1  per  lb;  green  peas,  £1  50  per  bush;  parsley,  Si  50; 
radishes,  25c  per  doz;  rhubarb,  lc.  per  lb,  sorrel,  75c. 
per  pk;  salsify,  75c. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.-  One-year  old  Mess, 
quoted  £14014  25;  New  mess,  1475®  15.  short  clear;  $1575® 
£16  75.  Kxlra  Prime  mess,  *13  25:  prime  do,  $15®15  50, 
and  family  mess,  £16  00®18  00.  Bkkk-  India  Mess,  in 
tierces,  812  50®14,  Extra  Mess,  In  barrels  *7®7  50; 
Packet,  £8@  8  50:  per  bbi,  and  $12@12  50  in  tierces, 
Plate.  87  500  7  75;  Family  at  £9  50.  Hams.-£15  50016 
$14@14  50  Winter  packing.  Cut  Meats,  quoted  12  lb 
average,  Bellies,  9c;  Pickled  Hams,  12%c;  pickled 
Shoulders  7)6c  Smoked  shoulders  at  8*4®8%e;  do  Hams 
12)6c.  Dressed  Hogs.— City  heavy  to  light,  8®8%c. 
Lard.  —  July  8.58®8.65c;  August,  8.56c;  September, 
8.57bje:  October,  8  56@8  60c ;  November,  7  97c;  City  steam, 
8c;  refined  quoted  8.40c.  for  Continent,  9.55  for  So 
America. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.- Beef.— City,  fami¬ 
ly,  per  bbi  $8  50@9;  do  do,  packets,  £7  50®8;  smoked 
beef,  I2@18c;  beef  hams,  $16017.  Pork.— Mess.  £16; 
do,  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do  family,  £16  60.@i7 
Hams, smoked,  per  lb,  12)6@14c  do,  S.  P.,  cured  in 
tierces,  Halite:  do  do  do,  in  salt,  8%®9c;  sides, clear 
ribbed,  smoked,  9)6010;  shoulders,  in  dry  salt  and  fully 
cured,  7@7J4c;  do,  do,  smoked,  7)6®794c;  Shoulders, 
pickle  cured.  7)6@794c;  dodo  smoked,  3)6®9c;  bellies 
in  pickle,  9®9)6c;  do  breakfast  bacon,  10@11c.  Lard.— 
Firm;  City  refined,  £9@9  50;  do  steam,£8  87)609;  butch¬ 
ers’  loose,  £8  25@S  50. 

Chicago.—  Mess  Pork.—  £13  75018  80.  Lard.—  *8  65 
per  100  lbs;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  £8  15:  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed,  £7  25@7  40;  short  clear  sides,  boxed 
£8  87)609. 


New  York,  Saturday,  July  28,  1888. 

Beeves.— Polled  Angus  Steers  (fed  in  Indiana)  1630  Ih 
average,  at  £6  60  per  loo  lb;  Ohio  Steers  1516  n>  at  *5  95; 
do.  H70  lb  at  *5  50;  do,  1301  lb  at  £4  9u;  Indiana  do,  1295 
lb.  at  *5  70:  Chicago  oo,  1 170  lb  at  *5  20;  do,  1187  lb  at 
£5  10;  (poor)  1049  lb  at  *3  40;  Kansas  Texans.  948  lb  at 
$4  10:  Ohio  steers,  1246  lb  $4  70,  do  1248  lb  at  $5  10; 
Western  do  1886  lb  at  *5  45;  West  Virginia  do,  1278  ft, 
average  at  *5  40;  do,  1218  lb  at  *5  15;  Kentucky  do  1327 
lb  at  $5  15;  do  1202  lb  at  $5;  Ohio  do  1228  lb  at  *4  50;  do 
1256  lb  at  $5;  Western  scrubs,  1027  lb  at  *3  45:  West 
Virginia  bulls,  1390  lb  at  $3  05;  per  100  lb;  Texans,  963  lb 
at  £3  70;  do  920  lb  at  S3  55;  do  913  lb  at  *3  59;  Chio 
steers  1810  lb  at  $5  90;  do  1297  lb  at  $5  65;  Steers  and 
heifers,  1333  lb  at  $5  45  W’estern  steers,  1176  lb  at  <5;  do 
1182  lb  at  84  75;  State  bulls,  975  lb  at  $2  SO:  Cincinnati 
steers,  1210  lb  at  *4  70  per  100  lb;  Indiana  do,  1284  lb  at 
$4  80;  do  1025  lb  at  £3  75;  Ohio  do,  1137  lb  at  $4  25;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ••  Stockers,”  930  lb  at  $8;  Yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds,  729  lb  at  $2  25;  still  fed  Penrsylania  Bulls, 
991  lb  at  $2  55;  Kenlucky  Oxen.  1400  lb  at  £4  70;  Virginia 
steers.  1105  lb  at  *4  50,  do,  1171  lb  at  $4  35;  Ohio  do,  1025 
lb  at  *4  00;  Texans,  907  lb  average  at  $  1 70  per  100  lb; 
Colorado  steers.  1011  lb  at  *4  20;  do.  1169  lb  at  $4  20; 
Native  steers,  1226  lb  at  £5  20;  do,  1230  lb  at  $5  35. 


CALVHS.-Grassers.  193  lb  average,  at  2J^c  per  lb;  Fed 
calves.  237  lb  at  4)4c;  Veals,  155  lb.  at  *:>  50  per  100  lb: 
Buttermilk  Calves,  190  lb  at  *2  60  per  100  lb;  do,  183  lb 
at  $2  75;  do  (few  Fed  Calves)  145  lb  at  £8;  Fed  Calves, 
206  lb  at  8)4c;  Veals,  161  lb  at  5%c;  do,  153  lb  at  594c; 
Buttermilk  Calves,  162  lb  at  2)6e. 


Sheep  and  Lambs.— Kentucky  sheep,  94  lb  average,  at 
£4  50  per  100  lb;  Western  do,  78  lb  at  £4  50;  do,  76  lb  at. 
*4  25;  Virginia  do,  78  lb  at  £3  87 )6;  Kentucky  Lambs,  64 
lb  at  $5  25;  do,  64  lb  at  $5  75;  Pennsylvania  do,  68  lb  at 
£6  75;  Kentucky  Lambs,  71)6  lb  at  6c;  Bucks  111  lb  at 
3>4c;  Ohio  Sheep,  84  lb  at  £4  70;  West  Virginia  Lambs, 
59  lb  at  *6;  Western  Sheep,  80  lb  at  #4  12%;  Virginia  do, 
88  lb  at  *4;  West  Virginia  Lambs,  60  lb  at  *5  65;  Virginia 
do  57  lb  at  £5  65;  Kentucky  Sheep  109  lb  at  84  S7(«;  do 
107  lb  at  *4  40;  do  115  lb  at  £4  85;  Kentucky  Lambs, 
68  lb  at  $6  12%;  Ohio  Sheep,  76  lb  at  4%c;  Western  Sheep 
73  lb  at  4c;  State  do,  73  lb  at4%c;  do,  91  lb  at  5c;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Lambs,  66  lb  at  6%e. 


Hogs — State  Hogs,  205  lb  average  at  £6  55  per  100  lb; 
do,  280  lb  at  £6  40;  Rough  do,  385  lb  at  £5  40;  do,  250  lb 
at  £5  55.  State  Hogs,  182  lb  at  6%c  per  lb, 

Chicago.— Cattle  -Choice  to  extra  beeves, £6  00@6  25; 
Common  to  good.  £3  60@5  90:  sioekers  and  feeders, 
£2(0®  3  60;  Cows,  bulls  and  mixed,  £1-450  3  50:  Texts 
steers,  *2  0004  50.  Hogs -Mixed  £5  90®  6  40;  Heavy, 
£6  000  6  50;  Light,  £6  00®  6  45;  skips,  $4  1005  75.  Sheep 
-Natives,  inferior  to  fancy,  £2  75@4  60;  Western,  $3  20 
@4  25;  Texans,  £2@3  75,  lambs,  £5@5  50  per  100  lbs. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Cattle.—  Choice  heavy  native  steers, 
*5  10@5  75;  Fair  to  good  native  steers,  £4  30@5  15; 
Butchers’  steers,  medium  to  choice,  $3  40@4  40-  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  $2  20  to  3  80;  rangers, 
corn  fed,  £3  500  4  70;  grass-fed,  *2  40@3  70.  Hogs.— 
Choice  Heavy  and  butchers’  selections,  $6  00®6  30; 
packing,  medium  to  prime,  *5  600  5  75,  light  grades, 
ordinary  to  best  £5  40  a  5  60.  Sheep.— Market  firm. 
Fair  to  choice,  $3  40  to  4  80. 


£Hi,s cjcUh n co tt.D  ^ (l vtxti .Ding. 


IDEAL 


IMPROVED  terial  by  skilled 

workmen,  built  on  correct  princi¬ 
ples  and  fully  warranted;  17  YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE.  Sent  on  trial.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Price. 

Stover  Mf’g  Co.  Freeport,  III. 


CHEAP  [AMDS  sunny  sol  i H 

Instead  of  remaining  in  the  cold  North  or  going  to 
the  Blizzards  of  the  West,  come  to  Northern  Georgia 
which  presents  more  advantages  to  the  Home  seeker 
than  anv  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  Our 
climate  is  perfection,  water  pure,  no  Malaria;  perfect 
health  and  cheap  land  either  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  or  grazing  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
mail  you  a  copy  of  our  paper  descriptive  of  this 
section.  Marietta  and  North  Georgia  Real  Estate 
and  Investment  Co.,  Marietta,  Ga. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

OOLUJ1 11  US.  Liberal  Endowment. 

27  Professors  and  assistants.  7  well-equipped  Labor¬ 
atories.  Information  sent  on  application. 


The  Black  Spots 

show  Locations, where poWELL?! 


Farmer 


Wants  to  know  how  to  raise 
Large  Crops  cheaply.  I  have 
just  had  printed  a  handsome  new 
book  entitled,  “Points  About 
Fertilizers,’’  which  contains 
explicit  directions  written  by 
leading  agriculturists  on  the 
land  best  adapted,  its  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  cultivation,  fertiliza¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  Wheat, 
Corn,  Oats,  Buckwheat, 
Irish  and  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Melons,  Grapes,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Peanuts,  Onions,  To¬ 
matoes,  Tobacco  and  Cab¬ 
bages,  with  minute  directions  for  each 
month  in  the  year  for  the  general  work  of  the  Farm,  Orchard  and  Garden.  How  Plants  Feed.  How 
they  get  Nitrogen  “How  to  treat  the  boys,”  and  many 
other  things  farmers  are  interested  in;  tells  all  about  how  to 
MAKE  GOOD  FERTILIZERS  AT  HOME,  at  about 
$12.00  PER  TON,  with  Powell’s  Prepared  Chemicals 
and  Powell’s  Red  Bag  Fertilizer,  a  high  grade  ammoniated 
fertilizer,  only  $25.00  per  ton.  1/ you  mention  this  paper, 
and  send  two  2-cent  (4  cents)  stamps  to  pay  postage,  I  will 
send  you  THE  BOOK  FREE.  XKtf“Sent  to  farmers  only, 


TO  FURNISH  FARMERS  IN  THE  EASTERN 
WESTERN,  AND  FAR  SOUTHERN  STATES, 
WITH  ABOUT  SAM  E  FREIGHT  RATES  AS 
PURCHASERS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES  PAY. 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  NEARLY  EVERY  STATE. 


P 


W.  S.  POWELL. 

OWELL’S  STANDARD 

FERTILIZERS 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


It  positively  prevents  Butter 
from  ever  becoming  Rancid, 

and  causes  It  to  retain  its  freshness,  aroma,  and  tine 
flavor  for  months— even  when  exposed  to  atmospher¬ 
ic  influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  papers.  Also 
by  Creameries,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  the 
country.  Retail  Price  at  New  York,  224  lb.  Sack,  £4. 

Hold  your  J  line  Butter  for  a  J  anuary  Price. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

wmcE  and  Factory: 

Foot  of  West  11th  Street,  New  York  City. 


HAMMOND’S  GRAPE  DUST” 


FOR  MILDEW  &  ROT  ON  GRAPES,  GOOSEBERRIES,  ROSES,  &c. 


This  Powder  is  an  effective  practical  preparation  for  destruction  of 
and  prevention  of  Mildew  and  Rot.  Its  cost  is  low;  its  application  is 
feasible  over  large  areas.  For  two  years  it  has  been  in  use. 

To  better  introduce  it,  we  will  send  to  any  cultivator  a  sample 
by  mail  or  three  pound  by  express,  il  applicant  will  pay  carriage. 

BOLD  11Y  THE  SEEIOSMEIT. 


Address  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT,  Fishkill-ou-tbe-Hudsou,  New  York. 


10,000  AGENTS  WANTED  to  supply  FIFTY  MILLION  PEOPLE  with 

TUEL1FE  OF  ■  ~  '■ - - - 


By  the  author  of 


BEN  HARRISON  I  ben  hur. 

Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  the  eminent  Author,  Statesman,  Diplomat,  and  Life-long  friend  of  Gen.  Harrison,  is  writing 
the  only  authorized  Biography.  “No  man  living  more  comp  etent  ” — Ex-Gov.  Porter,  of  Ind.  Millions  have 
read  Ben  Hur  and  want  Ben  Harrison  by  same  author.  Selling  immensely.  By  mail  S2.00.  Greatest 
Money  Making  book  yet.  Ontlits  dOcts.  uijbbaKD  bK08„  Philadelphia  or  Chicago 


DAISY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  Yokk.— Butter.-  State  Creamery,  best,  20021 
Western,  best,  20e;  do  prime,  18®18)6c;  do  good,  16® 
17c.  do  poor.  14)6®15)6.  State  Dairy:  half-flrkins,  tubs, 
prime,  18®19c;  do  do  do  tine,  16)6®18)6c;  Welsh  tubs, 
flue,  18c;  do  do  good,  16®i?c.  Western:  imitation 
creamery,  best,  17c;  do  do  fine,  14)6«15)6c;  dairy,  tine, 
15«15)6C:  do  fair,  14®14)6c;  do  poor,  14c;  factory,  best, 
14®15c,  do  good,  .4)40 15c;  do  poor,  12®13c. 

Chkksk.-S  ate  factory.fancy ,  white, 9@9)4:  do  colored 
9)6;  do  fine,  9;  do  fair  and  good:  8%(s8%c;  skims, 
night  milk,  7)4c;  do  part,  5%®7c;  do  poor,  305c. 

Eggs.— A  trifle  higher  on  best  grades.  State  and 
Pennsylvania,  18c;  Western,  15®16)4c;  Canada,  l?J6c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter.- Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery  extra,  at  20c;  Western  creamery,  extra  at  20c,  B. 
C.  ana  N.  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
14®15c;  packing  butter,  12®  13c.  Eggs.— Were  steaay 
Pennsylvania  Arsis.  15)6c;  W  estern  firsts,  )5)6c.  Cheese 
—Firm;  demand  fair,  >ew  York  full  cream,  at  9®9%c; 
Ohio  flats,  choice,  8%e;  do,  fair  to  prime,  7®  <%c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— Creamery,  14)6@)8)6c,  dairy, 
12)6®16c.  Eggs.— Quiet  at  15®15)6c. 

Boston.— Butter.— Western  creamery,  extras,  200 
21e  per  lb,  extra  firsts,  16®20e,  firsts,  18®18)6e;  Imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  16@I8c:  factory,  15®17c;  New  York  and 
Vermont,  extra  creamery, 21®21)6c;  extra  firsts.  19® 
20c;  Vermont  dairy,  16®  20c.  Cheese.— Choice  Norihern 
factory,  9J6c.  low  grades  as  to  quality;  Western,  8® 
8Qc.  sage  9c;  Add  )6@le  per  a  for  jobbing  prices. 
Eggs.— Firm,  Eastern,  fresh,  17)6@18c;  fancy,  l9@20c, 
Northern,  17@17)6c;  Western,  I7)6c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  80)6@8196c. 
No.  3  do  nominal;  No.  2  red  81c;  No.  2  corn,  at 
45%c:  No  2  oats,  at  29%@30c;  No.  2  Rye,  at  45c;  No.  2, 
Barley  at  62c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— W h  eat.— Old  U ngraded  in  grain 
depot,  90c;  New  Rejected  in  export  elevator  8294c: 
Steamer  No.  2  Red  In  export  elevator,  8894c;  No.  2 
Red  in  export  elevator,  87c;  No.  2  Red  for  July,  86%® 


A  A|  ICflRNI  A  Vorfree  informaiion  concern 

IjHLI  I  U  II  TV  IM  ing  Agricultural  Land  in 
W  Southern  Cali  lorn  in,  address  with  stamp, 
JOHN  B  ISLUIt,  Sau  Diego.  Cal. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  8h ip- 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


CAMPAIGN 

BADGES 


Here  you  are  Boys,  we  take 
the  lead.  The  Grcut- 
est  Line  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Handsomest  de¬ 
signs  and  biggest  sellers; 
more  than  fifty 
styles  fron .  1$1. 2.7  per 
gross,  up.  Lovely  Sample, 
old  Plate,  Silk 
Itibbon  lfiad{(e(Dein- 
ocrat  or  Republican,  as  you 
),  post-paid,  lOc.,  3 
for  &5c.,  one  dozen  50c. 
We  want  agents  everywhere 
to  sell  our  Campaign  Supplies; 
Banners,  Flags,  Portraits, Uni¬ 
forms,  Torches.  Clubs, 
tret  out*  price*  be¬ 
fore  you  buy. 
Catalogue  Free* 

The  Domestic  Mfg.  Co., 

Wallingford,  Conu. 


IT  is  a  conceded  fact  that  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  U.  S.  for 
Nurserymen  to  sort  up,  Dealers  to  Pack,  or  Planters  to  order, 
than  at  the  Painesville  Nurseries,  the  aim  of  THE  STORRS  HARRI¬ 


SON  CO.  being  to  carry  a  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Bulbs,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Have  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  stock  of  Standard,  High  Top  Dwarf  and 
Dwarf  Pear;  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Quince, 

Russian  and  other  Apricots.  Grape  Vines,  both  old 
and  new.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries, 

Raspberries,  Strawberries,  etc.  In  fact  a  full  line  of 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals,  both  large  and  small.  Prices 
Reduced  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Price  List  Free.  34th  YEAR.  700  ACRES.  24  GREENHOUSES. 


Address  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINESVILLE,  LAKE  C0„  OHIO, 


MALLE Y  TARCETMSP ARROW  GUN 


WILL  SHOOT  1000  FEET. 

And  Accurately  30  to  oO  Feet. 


M 


Entirely  new,  accurate  as  a  rifle.  No 
noise ;  no  powder ;  no  Are.  300  shots  cost  but  10  cts.  It 
is  the  Gun  for  Rats,  Cats,  EXGLISH  SPARROWS  and  small 
game.  Delights  old  and  young.  Price  $2.00;  by  express  prepaid,  §2,50 
In  U.  S.  Agents  Wanted.  Trade  Supplied.  Circulars  Free. 

J.  J.  WATROUS,  Man’fr,  213  Race  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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THE  AURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


£&%  tl)jf  Jlimitg. 


TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

I  have  just  been  reading  about  a  curious 
thing.  A  woman  gave  her  grandson  three 
ducks  wiih  t lie  understanding  that  he  should 
keep  the  clucks  and  their  increase.  This  was 
in  1866.  1  he  lady  died  in  1886  and  her  grand¬ 

son  brings  a  claim  against  her  estate  for  3,072 
oucks,  which,  at  50  cents  each,  would  be  worth 
SI  ,586 — a  pretty  good  round  sum,  surely.  This 
case  is,  as  I  understand,  actually  argued  oe- 
fore  a  court.  This  makes  me  think  that  I 
may  have  missed  my  chance  for  a  fortune. 
A  good  many  years  ago  a  man  gave  me  a 
heifer  calf.  I  never  kept  it  at  all,  but  he  said 
it  was  miue — that  was  the  extent  of  my  own¬ 
ership.  It  may  be  that  1  have  a  fine  herd  of 
cattle  somewhere.  Another  man  gave  me  a 
lieu  and  another  a  pig.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
give  up  my  business  and  start  out  to  collect 
my  live  stock. 

But  all  joking  aside,  there  is  a  point  in 
the  foolish  lawsuit  well  worth  considering. 
When  a  man  makes  a  boy  a  present  of  a  young 
animal,  the  present  should  be  a  genuine  one. 
It  represents  more  to  the  boy  than  the  $1,536 
that  the  three  ducks  will  bring.  The  boy 
loo ss  upon  his  own  animal  as  a  valuable 
thing,  and  the  man  should  realize  this  and 
not  sell  it  and  pocket  the  money.  Again,  this 
lawsuit  s’  ould  remind  us  that  little  things’ 
well  taken  care  of  and  fostered,  grow  big  at 
a  surprising  rate.  Take  any  little  thing,  I 
don’t  care  how  small  it  may  be,  and  look 
alter  it  and  keep  it  in  good  condition  and 
it  is  sure  to  amount  to  something.  Take 
any  good  thing,  no  matter  how  good  it  may 
be,  and  let  it  look  after  itself  and  it  will  work 
down  toa  pretty  small  chance.  We  can  change 
the  three  ducks  to  the  $1,536,  or  the  $1,536 
into  the  three  ducks,  just  as  we  see  lit. 


I  have  a  very  great  respect  for  patient 
people.  Those  who  try  to  make  the  best  of 
things  and  keep  their  troubles  at  home  and  try 
to  grind  them  down  have  my  deepest  respect. 
As  the  poet  puts  it : 

Oh  the  virtue  r&re, 

Of  the  souls  that  dare, 

To  be  silent,  yet  sublime.” 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  meet  trouble, 
when  it  comes,  bravely  and  well.  The  people 
who  run  about,  advertising  their  trouble,  never 
get  that  deep,  hearty  sympathy  that  does  one 
real  good.  It  trouble  comes,  as  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  come  to  all  of  us,  try  to  meet  it  pa¬ 
tiently  and  well. 


The  Cniueso  people  who  live  in  New  York 
baa  a  picnic  ihe  other  day.  They  hired  a 
s  earner  and  sailed  down  the  bay,  with  fire¬ 
crackers,  tin  horns  and  all  the  other  tools  of 
celebration  that  American  boys  know  so  well. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  good  time  in  their 
way.  They  had  a  band  along  that  played  Chi¬ 
nese  music,  and  s  range  stuff  it  was,  too. 
There  may  have  been  music  in  it  to  those  who 
undei  stood  it,  but  to  ordinary  people  it 
sounded  like  pounding  on  a  board. 

New  York  City  is  like  a  congress  of  small 
nauons.  We  have  them  all  here — Chin«se> 
Italians.  Arabians,  Russians,  Roles  and  all  the 
rest.  Each  nation  seems  to  have  its  certain 
part  ot  the  city  to  live  in.  Thus  we  have 
“  Little  Italy,”  as  the  place  where  tno  Italians 
congregate.  We  see  some  curious  phases  of 
hie  here.  1  doubt  it  there  is  a  city  in  the 
worlu  where  one  can  see  such  a  wide  range  of 
habits  and  methods  of  living  as  we  see  here- 
One  bad  leature  is  that  many  of  the  woist  ot 
the  immigrants  stay  right  here  and  make 
these  bad  places  worse  by  adding  to  the  num¬ 
bers  of  tne  lascais  that  congregate  in  them. 
By  getting  here  in  gangs  they  become  doubly 
oangeious  because  they  cau  plot  and  scheme 
logetuer.  11  they  were  scattered  they  could 
not  oiguLi^  .  The  very  fact  that  this  is  a 
fiee  country  makes  it  impossible  for  the  au- 
thornies  to  drive  these  lellows  out  of  the  city 
until  they  do  something  bad  enough  to  put 
them  uuaer  the  law.  They  are  sharp  enough 
to  know  how  far  they  can  go  with  impunity. 


“  The  Average  City  Girl.” — Will  some 
one  tell  tne  Rural  readers  what  the  average 
city  girl  docs  after  she  leaves  school  ?  I  mean 
those  whose  circumstances  correspond  as  near¬ 
ly  to  the  average  country  girl  as  possible, 
not  the  very  lieu,  nor  the  very  poor.  Tell  us, 
too,  is  sue  any  more  contented  than  country 
gnJs  are  withtneir  lot!  Isn’t  it  a  disease 
that  almost  every  one  has  a  touch  of,  to  be  a 
little  discontented  at  times ?  When  the 
daughter  of  the  minister,  doctor  or  merchant 
sees  the  dtmands  on  her  father’s  time  and  pa¬ 
tience,  doesu’t  she  sometimes  say,  “  I  will  nev¬ 
er  marry  a  mimsier,”  “  doctor,”  or  “mer¬ 


chant,”  as  the  case  may  be  ?  Compare  us 
country  girls  with  others  in  the  same  station 
in  life  and  I  think  we  stand  equal. 

EMMA  L.  BLISS. 

Yes,  indeed  you  do.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
strange  person  who  does  not,  at  some  time 
during  life,  have  a  little  something  to  make 
him  discontented.  What  becomes  of  the 
average  city  girl  ?  They  all  seem  to  find  some 
means  of  keeping  alive.  Many  of  them  live 
the  bravest  of  lives,  adding  their  earnings  to 
the  support  of  parents  and  sinking  their  own 
ambitions  and  desires  in  the  struggle  for  fam¬ 
ily  support.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  “  average 
city  girl  ”  is  a  braver  and  more  patient  work¬ 
er  than  the  average  city  boy.  Many  city  girls 
are  married  soon  after  leaving  school.  Otnets 
find  clerical  work  at  libraries,  stores  or  offices. 
Type-writing  and  stenography  offer  induce¬ 
ments  to  those  specially  fitted  for  such  work. 
Many  girls  become  expert  compositors— several 
are  earning  a  living  setting  type  in  the  Rural 
Office.  Dress  making  offers  inducements  to 
those  who  are  sensible  enongh  to  get  over  the 
idea  that  this  work  is  degrading.  Expert 
dress  makeis  are  always  in  demand.  We  have 
been  for  weeks  unable  to  get  one  to  come  to 
our  own  house.  Many  city  girls  become 
teachers.  The  majority  of  our  school-rooms 
are  presided  over  by  city-school  graduates.  It 
is  hard  enough  for  a  boy  to  be  obliged  to  eat  n 
his  own  living — it  is  doubly  hard  for  a  girl. 
A  girl  living  in  the  city  with  a  good  home  to 
go  to  and  a  good  mother  to  sympathize  with 
her  and  comfort  her  can  get  along  at  city 
work  where  a  strange  country  girl  would 
surely  fail.  Many  city  girls  work — some  be¬ 
cause  they  really  want  to  help  support  the 
family,  aud  olheis because  they  have  to.  Some 
wou’i  work.  They  are  mean,  lazy  and  proud, 
and  prefer  to  make  father  and  mother  do  the 
toiling.  This  has  always  been  so.  How  Dick¬ 
ens  and  Thackeray  loved  to  give  such  people  a 
keen  thrust  wherever  it  could  be  done.  We 
have  a  class  of  people  in  the  city  who  seem  to 
live  for  the  purpose  of  “  keeping  up  appear¬ 
ances.”  They  will  dodge  the  baker  and  the 
grocer  and  the  butcher  as  long  as  they  can,  for 
tne  sake  of  wearing  fine  clotnes  aud  speuaing 
money  where  people  will  notice  it.  Girls 
brought  up  in  such  families  are  generally  the 
mean  and  proud  ones  and  taeir  parents  are  to 
blame  for  it.  is  the  average  city  girl  any 
more  contented  than  the  average  country 
girl  ?  That  is  hard  to  say.  W  hat  is  happi¬ 
ness  ?  Answer  that  and  1  can  tell  more  aoout 
it.  My  idea  is  that  we  are  all  surtounded  by 
certain  conditions  of  life — location,  friends — 
everything  that  enters  into  our  lives.  Our  hap¬ 
piness  will  be  measured  by  the  advantage  we 
take  of  these  conditions  aud  the  skill  we  show 
in  bringing  out  the  bright  side.  Judged  by  this 
standard,!  am  sure  1  can  be  happier  in  the 
country  than  i  can  in  the  city.  Others  may 
not  feel  as  1  do  about  it.  u.  m. 


ianu  £o}.ncs. 


RUMINATION. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


From  What  Depth  of  Milk  will  Butter 
Globules  Rise! — The  difference  of  opinion 
upon  questions  relating  to  the  dairy  are  amaz¬ 
ingly  various  aud  numerous.  Tuts  is  shown 
very  conspicuously  in  the  remarks  upon  the 
methods  ot  setting  milk  for  cream  by  several 
experts  on  the  subject.  But  there  are  clearly 
some  errors  made  in  some  of  the  statements 
given.  My  friend,  Mr.  L.  IS.  Hardin,  who 
several  years  ago  was  a  pioneer  in  mtioduc- 
ing  the  dtep-setting  method,  and  invented  a 
system  which  had  some  excellent  and  novel 
points  about  it,  and  who  consequently  should 
Know  a  good  deal  of  this  matter,  says  cream 
(he  means  butter;  globules  will  not  pass 
through  the  milk  at  any  depth  between  50  aud 
60  degrees.  Mr.  Hardiu,  no  doubt,  wrote 
that  hastily  and  did  not  mean  to  say  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  most  certainly  a  mistake,  if  he 
really  believes  it,  it  may  explain  the  reason 
why  he  does  not,  (1  won’t  say  cannot)  compre¬ 
hend  the  principle  upon  which  the  separation 
of  cream  from  milk  is  based. 

The  Ripening  or  Souring  of  Cream.— 
Equally  Mr.  T.  D.  Curtis  1  think  is  in  error 
in  his  theory  of  the  ripening  of  cream.  He 
calls  this  complete  oxidation  by  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  Now,  complete 
oxidation  would  be  complete  decomposition 
and  destruction.  Again,  Mr.  Curtis  says 
'•  this  enables  the  cream  to  ripen  with  only  a 
very  slignt  acidity,  just  enough  to  convert  the 
milk  sugar  into  lactic  acid  and  prevent  this 
fermentative  change  in  the  butter.”  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  what  fermentative  change 
is  referred  to,  and  if  all  the  sugar  is  changed 
into  acid,  the  acidity  of  the  cream  must  be 
extreme  and  complete.  Is  uot  the  whole  of 


this  change  due  to  fermentation  ?  I  think  it  is. 
The  oxidation  is  the  means  by  which  the 
process  is  fed  ;  the  original  activity  is  that  of 
the  germs  which  cause  the  change  of  the  sugar 
into  acid.  If  Mr.  Curtis  means  that  when  the 
cream  is  slightly  acid  it  is  i  ipe  for  churning, 
he  then  states  what  1  believe  to  be  the  truth, 
which  is  consistent  with  common  good  prac¬ 
tice.  But  the  ripening  is  no  more  nor  no  less 
than  the  acidification  or  souring  of  the  cream 
by  the  change  of  the  sugar  into  acid,  by  the 
aid  of  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  why 
could  we  not  continue  to  call  this  change  sour¬ 
ing,  which  every  one  understands,  as  well  as 
ripening,  which  is  misleading. 

Middlemen’s  Profits. —The  question  raised 
by  a  friend  of  the  Rural  in  regard  to  the 
middlemen’s  profits,  is  one  that  must  soon 
come  prominently  before  the  farmers.  Why 
is  it  that  every  one  who  handles  the  farmer’s 
produce  becomes  rich,  some  enormously  so, 
while  the  farmers  get  only  a  bare  living  and 
the  consumers  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  keep 
within  their  income.  The  produce  dealers, 
railroad  men,  merchants,  and  every  one  else 
through  whose  hands  the  crops  pass,  retain  a 
large  proportion  of  the  value  of  what  they 
handle  for  their  services.  And  “the  farmer 
pays  for  all.”  Real  estate  bears  a  full  tax  al¬ 
though  the  farmer  may  owe  more  than  half 
its  value,  while  his  creditor  escapes  the  tax. 
It  has  alwa)S  been  so.  Is  it  to  continue  so 
always?  It  rests  with  the  farmers  to  say. 


SEEDLING  PEACHES. 
Both  economical  and  jjroJitable. 


After  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  budded 
or  grufted  varieties  of  the  peach,  I  am  now 
convinced  that  the  two  items  of  eoon  my  and 
profit  are  in  favor  of  seedlings.  It  is  not  only 
less  trouble  to  grow  a  tree  from  the  seed,  with¬ 
out  having  it  to  graft  or  bud,  hut  it  can  be 
brought  into  Deal  ing  about  one  year  earlier. 
All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  plant  the  seed 
where  you  wish  the  tree  to  grow,  drive  down  a 
strong  stake  to  mark  the  place,  and  then  let  the 
plant  come  up  and  grow.  Or  you  may  plaut 
in  the  nursery  and  transplant  when  one  year 
old.  You  have  no  trouble  about  budding. 
You  can  raise  all  the  trees  you  want  for  your¬ 
self,  and  thus  save  any  outlay  for  peach  trees 
from  nurserymen.  So  much  on  the  score  of 
economy. 

As  to  profits,  I  know  of  a  certainty  that 
there  are  seedling  peaches  that  are  as  large 
and  fair  to  look  upon,  and  of  as  fine  flavor  as 
most  of  the  budded  sorts,  or  even  finer.  I 
know  of  both  clingstone  and  open  seedlings 
that  are  as  fair  and  salable  as  any  of  the  more 
common  budded  sorts. 

It  is  known,  too,  by  many  that  scedling 
peaches  make  a  hit,  and  yield  paying  crops 
much  ofteuer  than  the  ot-  ers.  Tne  rule  with 
budded  piachtsisto  fail  of  a  crop;  the  rule 
with  seeolmgs  is  to  bear.  Seedlings  are 
healthier,  longer- lived  and  more  productive 
than  the  doctored  sorts.  This  is  the  general 
observation  here  as  well  as  my  own,  and  I 
could  advauce  much  testimony,  were  it  neces¬ 
sary,  to  show  the  superiority  ot  seedling  over 
budded  peaches. 

But  how  about  perpetuating  the  kind  ? 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  that  either;  i  can 
point  to  an  orchard  of  fine,  large,  yellow 
plums,  seedlings  of  the  third  generation.  All 
are  alike,  aud  there  is  no  variation  from  the 
parent.  It  is  the  case  generally.  Peaches  do 
uot  sport  to  any  great  extent.  Why  should  1 
they  ?  I  do  not  claim,  of  course,  that  there 
are  no  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  budded 
sorts,  but  farmers  generally  would  find  the 
seedlings  more  satisfactory  and  profitable  in 
the  end.  b.  w.  J. 

Surry  Co.,  Va. 


Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  it  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  blood  upon, 
the  health  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  whicli  the  health  is  undermined  is  immeasur¬ 
able.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
“  little  ( ? )  ailments  ”  are  the  promonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


The  “Burlington”  is  the  only  line  running 
sleeping  cars  from  Chicago  to  Denver  without 
change.  It  is  the  only  line  by  which  you  can 
go  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  he  but  one 
night  on  the  road.  It  is  the  picturesque  line 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  It  runs  daily 
“fast  trains”  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
Cheyenne,  and  Denver. 


.Campaign  CadReFree  with  $1  order  .either  party. 
I  Nickel P luted,  Keif-Inking  Pen  and  I’cncil  Stump. 


Your  name  on  in  Rubber,  only  20Ct«.  silver. 
tSrC'lubof  fi  different.  namo3  for  #1.  bill. 
Closes  to  carry  in  Pocket.  Strongest  made. 

KUBBER  STAMP  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


I  HAVE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP 
at  wholesale  OOO  superior  Apple  Trees  of 
choice  kinds. 

F.  I).  CURTTS,  Kirby  Homestead, 

Charlton,  .Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Evaporating  fruit. 

Full  treatise  on  Improved  methods,  yields, 
profits  and  prices  FREE.  Lock  Box  18. 
AMERICAN  M’  F’G  CO..  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


WANTED, 

A  competent  Woman,  to  Instruct  two  good  children 
aged  14  and  10  She  must  be  competent  to  include  A1 
gebra  and  Geometry  among  the  studies.  She  will  be 
expected  to  do  light  housework  at  times  For  the 
rest,  her  time  will  be  her  own  outside  of  school  hours. 
The  residence  is  in  the  country,  IS  miles  from  New 
York,  In  a  very  retired  situation,  but  with  beautiful 
surroundings.  Addn  ss  Box  3318,  New  York  City 


Hfll  I  flilflY  standard 

.WIND  MILL 

We  manufacture  the  Halln- 
dny  Standard  Pumping 
Wind  Mill  in  18  sizes,  I 
to  40  horse  power.  The 
llnlladay  Standard 
Geared  Wind  Mill 
llsizes.  Ito40 
horse  power. 


U.  S. 

Solid 
Wheel 

Wind  Mill  in  5  sizes, 
and  a  full  line  of  Wind 
1  Mill  specialties.  Also 
the  1X1,  Iron  Feed 
Mill.IXI,  Stalk  Cut¬ 
ter,  I XI,  Corn  Shel- 
ler.  Horse  Powers, 
Jacks,  Pumps  of  all 
I  descriptions.  Tnnks  of 
all  sizes,  and  a 
full  line  of 
I  Her,®  liny  lug 

Tools  such  as  Anti-friction.  Reversible, 
Swiveland  Rod  Hay  Carriers, Harpoon  and 
Grapple  Forks, Wood  Pulleys,  Fl<  .»r  Hooks 
etc.  33  years  experience  will  justify  oi.r  claiming 
we  make  the  best  goods  on  the  market.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  prices.  Agents  wanted  in  all  un¬ 
assigned  Territory. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Cstivia.  III. 

OMAHA.  NEB.  KANSAS  CITY  Aio. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX.  BOSTON.  MASS 


WARRANTED  s^r 

the  tower,  and  that  our 
Geared  Wind  Mills 
have  double  the  power  , 
yf  all  other  mills.  ‘ 
Mfrs.ofTanks.Wind 
Mill  supplies,  at 
the  Celebrated 


CHALLENGE 

Feed  Grinders, 
HORSEPOWERS, 
CORN  SHELLERS/ 
PUMPS  and 
BRASS 

CYLINDERS 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price*. 

Sond  AGENTS  WANTED 


ALWAYS 
BUY  the  BEST 

(iearedorPu raping  Still 
on  30  Darn  T«»»t  Trial. 


challenge  wind  milt,  a-  feed  Mill  co., 

BATAVIA,  KANE  CO.,  ILL. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

18  8  8. 

Wc  offer  Five  of  the  hardiest,  best,  and  most  pro 
ductlve  varieties  now  grown  in  the  United  states. 
DEITZ’S  LoNOBERRY,  RF,L1ABLE,  RED  RUSSIAN: 
HYBRID  MEDITERRANEAN,  and  TUSCAN  ISLAND. 
Samples  of  each,  wiih  price,  history,  and  description, 
will  be  sent  for  HI  cents  in  postage  stamps,  including 
sample  MAMMOTH  Will  IE  RYE. 

Add i ess  SAMIJKI,  WILSON, 

Mocha  nicMville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


AGAIN! 

thedeteoit  FbeePress, 

One  of  the  most  unique,  original  and 
delightful  of  the  Weekly  Newspapers  of 
America,  and  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

both  for  the  rest  of  the  year  for  only 


Address  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


48SS 


THE  BUBAL  NSW-YOHKER. 
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PERSONALS. 


Professor  William  Brown,  who  for  the 
last  13  years  has  been  Professor  of  Agriculture 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph, 
Canada,  is  about  to  leave  that  position  and  go 
to  Australia. 

On  Saturday  the  President  helped  Mrs. 
Cleveland  celebrate  her  twenty- third  birthday 
at  Oak  View.  Mrs.  Folsom  was  with  them, 
and  Col.  Lamont  drove  out  in  the  afternoon 
and  dined  with  them.  Secretary  of  State  Bay¬ 
ard  aud  Miss  Florence  Bayard,  who  stays  in 
Washington  to  keep  house  for  her  father,  com¬ 
pleted  the  company  about  theboard,  the  chief 
decoration  of  which  was  a  great  birthday  cake 
decked  with  white  cupids  and  pink  roses  and 
tiny  candles  all  alight. 

The  author  of  the  popular  Nebraska  law 
winch  makes  mothers  joint  guardians  of  their 
children  with  the  father  is  Mrs.  Ada  M.  Bitten- 
der,  the  woman  lawyer  of  that  State.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Kansas, 
Iowa  aud  New  Jersey  are  the  only  other 
States  in  the  Union  where  mothers  are  thus 
favored  by  law. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  Wednesday.  Testimonials  in 
the  shape  of  letters,  telegrams  aud  presents 
poured  in  upon  them  by  hundreds.  The  couple 
were  given  a  reception  at  the  residence  of  Earl 
Spencer  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  presented 
with  portraits  of  themselves  by  Frank  Holl 
and  Hubert  Herkomer,  and  also  with  three 
large  silver  cups  aud  an  address  signed  by  150 
Members  of  Parliament. 

John  Bates, Chicago’s  oldest  inhabitant,  was 
run  over  and  killed  by  a  railway  train  in  that 
city  last  mouth.  Mr.  Bates  was  85  years  of 
age,  aud  was  postmaster  of  Chicago  50  years 
ago,  when  that  settlement  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  two  mails  a  month. 

Marshall  Field  is  said  to  be  worth  $15,- 
000,000,  aud  to  be  the  richest  man  in  Chicago. 
He  began  his  business  career  as  a  clerk  in  Pot¬ 
ter  Palmer’s  dry-goods  store.  He  is  only 
57. 

Miss  Mary  Garrett,  daughter  of  thefoun- 
er  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  washer 
father’s  chief  assistant  for  several  years  before 
his  death.  She  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  details  of  the  road  and  of  its  financial 
status,  and  if  she  were  a  man,  would  uudoubt. 
edly  be  its  president.  Miss  Garrett  personally 
directs  the  management  of  her  property  worth 
$20,000,000, 


POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 


John  Justice  claims  to  be  a  great  foe  of  mo. 
nopolies.  He  loses  no  chance  to  pitch  into  rich 
men.  He  seems  to  think  it  a  sort  of  crime  for 
a  person  to  accumulate  money — no  matter 
whether  it  is  acquired  honestly  or  not.  He 
seems  to  be  against  wealth  on  general  princi' 
pies.  You  should  have  heard  him  at  the  store 
the  other  night.  “  I  tell  ye,  them  trusts  and 
corporations  and  all  them  other  combines  of 
capital  is  jest  suckin’ the  life  blood  outer  the 
nation.  Where  be  we,  the  honest  toilers  of  the 
land  ?  Ground  down  betwixt  a  couple  o’  grin’ 
stones.  One  of  em’s  the  tariff  an’  tother  one’s 
capital.  Them  rich  men  don’t  like  nothin 
better’n  ter  git  the  honest  toilers  o’  the  land 
an’  hold  their  noses  down  agin  the  tariff  till 
the  skin’s  all  rubbed  off.  Down  with  monopoly, 
sez  I.  Ef  we  don’t  get  up  in  all  the  might  of  our 
manhood  au  smite  ’em  hip  an’  -thigh  they 
won’t  be  nothin’  left  o’  this  country.  Them 
sharks  is  eatin’  it  up.”  All  this  might  have 
seemed  very  fierce,  had  we  not  known  Mr 
Justice  as  we  do.  He  has  fallen  in  love  with 
his  own  voice.  He  would  run  a  mile  to  hear 
himself  talk.  His  tongue  tickles  his  ear- 
Knowing  this  we  always  let  him  talk  away. 
It  does  him  good  and  hurts  nobody.  Uncle 
Jacob  likes  to  see  every  side  represented. 
If  a  dog  should  be  found  killing  his  sheep,  1 
expect  he  would  hunt  up  some  good  quality  for 
the  dog,  so  as  to  be  fair.  When  he  heard  cap¬ 
italists  denounced  so  roundly  he  seemed  to  fee] 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  help  them  out. 

‘‘  Veil,  veil,  dere  vas  somedmks  to  be  sayd 
on  effery  side.  Dere  vas  bleuty  off  rich  men  dot 
vas  gruel  und  grasping,  but  vealth  vas  not 
nut  itself  a  bad  ting.  If  dere  vas  no  rich  men 
mit  dis  gouudry,  vliat  vas  der  farmers  off  der 
goundry  do  mit  vhat  dey  haf  to  sell  ?  Who 
vas  pay  dot  big  prize  for  butter  *  It  vas  der 
man  mit  monay.  Who  vas  it  dot  bay  der  big 
prize  for  dot  m«e  horse  dot  you  raize  ?  It  vas 
der  rich  man.  Whereffer  you  find  blenty  off 
beeble  dot  haf  blenty  off  money,  dere  vas  vere 
der  farmer  mit  braius  vas  take  in  blenty  off 
money.  As  for  dese  gombinatious  und  all  dese 
Oder  tings,  veil,  dem  fellers  vas  do  blenty  off 
business,  but  most  effery  article  dat  dey  vas 
make  vas  sheaper  dan  it  vas  pefore  dey  make 
it.  De  fact  off  it  vas  dot  dese  rich  fellers  vas 
profide  a  goot  market  for  der  farmer,  any. 
way.”  SMALL  PICA. 


Cmtr. 


when  a  codicil  is  added  which  clearly  shows 
be  intended  to  leave  his  nieces  a  portion?  The 
codicil  gives  their  names  and  instructions  as  to 
how  that  part  descending  to  them  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  upon. 

Ans. — A  codicil,  as  being  written  last,  takes 
precedence  of  the  will  in  regard  to  any  prop¬ 
erty  which  both  distinctly  mention  and  dis¬ 
pose  of.  So  that  if  the  codicil  describes  what 
property  is  to  go  to  the  nieces  they  will  take 
such  property ;  but  if  the  codicil  merely  de¬ 
scribes  how  property  bequeathed  them  in 
the  will  is  to  be  administered  upon,  there 
being  no  such  property  bequeathed  to  them  in 
the  will,  the  codicil  will  be  of  no  effect. 

S.  L.  T.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.— In  1887  I 
bought  soma  property  and  was  given  a  war¬ 
ranty  deed,  free  from  all  incuqibrances.  An 
assessment  for  grading  and  paving  the  street 
on  which  the  pfo^ert^;  is  located  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  1884.  The  amount  which  was  as¬ 
sessed  on  the  propertr^purchased  was  paid  in 
1 88(1.  In  February,  1888,  a  revision  of  the 
assessment  was  made  and  an  additional  sum 
was  levied  on  the  property.  Have  I  any  re¬ 
dress  against  the  previous  owner,  the  assess¬ 
ment  having  been  confirmed  during  the  time 
when  he  owned  the  property,  an  insufficient 
amount  having  been  levied  on  it  through  a 
mistake  of  the  authorities  ? 

Ans.  The  additional  levy  was  not  a  lien  on 
the  land  when  the  inquirer  purchased  it;  he 
lias  no  recourse  to  the  seller,  but  must  pay  it 
himself. 


HORSE-RAISING. 


Best  draft  horses  ;  cost  of  raising  and  price 
in  market ;  the  ideal  draft,  horse  ;  outlay 
for  raising  a  colt  or  steer  ;  care  and  feed. 


Generally  speaking,  it  pays  me  best  to  raise 
my  own  horses;  but  I  buy  quite  a  number 
annually  to  make  my  assortment  complete. 
My  horses  come  from  France.  The  Percheron 
suits  me  best.  My  ideal  is  a  horse  15>£  to  1 
hands  high,  weighing  1,200  to  1,500  pounds, 
not  too  leggy,  but  well  ribbed,  close- jointed, 
rather  compact  but  not  too  much  in  a  heap 
aud  with  plenty  of  life  and  energy.  The  color 
does  not  matter  much  ;  a  good  horse  will  sell 
any  time  lfet  his  color  be  what  it  may;  but 
bays,  grays  and  blacks  are  the  most  sought 
after. 

I  would  rather  have  two  large  horses  than 
three  small  ones,  became  it  is  much  more  con¬ 
venient  to  harness  and  handle  two  than  three 
and  it  is  cheaper  because  two  take  less  rigging 
in  the  way  of  harness,  whiffle  trees,  neck 
yokes,  etc.,  etc.,  and  when  you  wish  to  dispose 
of  them  two  large  horses  will  sell  quicker  and 
for  more  money  than  three  small  ones,  and  the 
expense  of  keeping  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
two,  for  a  whole  year. 

For  the  average  farmer,  grade  Percherons 
sell  more  readily  and  bring  better  prices 
than  grade  Clydes,  as  the  former  have  more 
snap  and  energy  and  are  better  and  closer 
built,  besides  having  better  feet,  and  they  are 
mostly  sold  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six 
for  city  and  farm  work  in  different  parts  of 
this  State.  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  difference 
in  the  cost  of  raising  a  colt  and  steer,  as  I 
have  bad  no  experience  in  raising  steers  for 
market;  but  I  should  judge  that  any  one  could 
raise  a  colt  to  be  worth  $150  to  $200  at  three 
years  of  age,  as  cheaply  as  a  steer  of  the  same 
age  which  would  bring  $50  to  $75.  I  mean 
simply  the  cost  of  raising;  but  there  are  other 
things  to  be  considered;  for  instance,  it  will 
cost  more  to  sire  a  colt  and  more  money  will 
be  invested  in  a  colt’s  dam  than  in  case  of 
a  steer.  All  this  would  really  make  the  cost 
of  producing  the  colt  greater;  but  still  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  would  be  left  in  favor  of 
raising  the  colt. 

The  manner  of  feeding,  handling,  and  train¬ 
ing  colts  depends  on  their  breeding,  as  trotting 
stock  are  handled  in  a  manner  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  colts  for  draft  purposes 
should  undergo.  Draft  horses  are  fed  on  feed 
to  make  bone  aud  muscle  more  than  flesh,  and 
they  should  get  plenty  of  exercise  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer,  when  three  or  four 
weeks’  training  is  all  that  is  required  to  make 
them  good,  serviceable  horses.  r.  d.  coe, 

Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


gftiSwUHttfous! 


ELMIRA, SEPT.I7T0  22,18  88 
ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  18. 


For  Prize  List  and  New  Features,  Address 
N,  Y.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Keystone  Patent  Feed  Cutters.— Cir¬ 
cular  from  the  VV.  O.  Hickok  Manuiacturing 
Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  A  number  of  excellent 
machines  are  maae  by  this  company.  The 
proper  way  to  see  what  they  are  is  to  send  for 
this  circular. 

American  Veterinary  College.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  this  institution,  located  at  139  aud  141 
VV.  54th  street,  New  York.  This  is  the  14th 
annual  announcement  ot  a  gootl  institution. 

Poultry  (Specialties.— Catalogue  from 
Wui.  H.  VV  igmore,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Capon- 
izmg  instruments,  markeis,  roup  syringe 
milking  tubes,  labels,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  founu 
here. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.Y. — 
A  Uesci  lptive  priced  catalogue  ot  strawberries, 
boih  luyer  auu  pot-grown.  Tne  list  comprises 
the  leading  kinds,  and  the  most  promising  of 
the  novelties. 

Ohio  Ensilage  Cutter. —A  new  Catalogue, 
descriptive  or  this  machine,  containing  much 
valuable  information  tor  those  who  are  think¬ 
ing  of  filling  a  silo  is  sent  by  the  Silver  &  Dem- 
lug  Mauufactui ing  to.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Minnesota  Experiment  Station.— Bul¬ 
letin  No.  3  deals  with  Horticulture  and  Ento¬ 
mology.  Samuel  B.  Green,  the  Hoiticulturist 
ot  the  station,  in  a  general  aadrtss  to  the  puo- 
lic,  says  : 

“  1  am  desirous  to  have  it  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  thatl  consider  myself  your  servant,  and 
am  anxious  to  carry  out  your  wishes.  1  want 
to  get  close  down  to  work  and  make  this  a 
practical,  working  uepartment,  of  service  to 
you.  It  ought  to  ue,  aud  shall  be,  with  your 
permission,  a  help  to  you.  i  want  to  know 
your  wishes,  anu  knowing  them  snail  act  ac¬ 
cordingly  to  the  best  of  my  ability  aud  power 
to  perform.”  Again,  he  says  :  “i  am  anxious 
to  obtain  varieiits  of  promising  usefulness, 
and  will  agree  not  to  propagate  tor  distribu¬ 
tion  whenever  the  introducer  may  so  rtquest. 
Anil  1  further  guarantee  that  every  variety  so 
presented  shah  have  a  fair  and  careful  trial, 
and  that  an  exact  statement  will  be  made  of 
its  qualifications  for  the  purposes  pioposed  by 
the  mtroductr,  aud  its  qualifications  lor  any 
other  known  pui  pose,  fcuch  conclusions  will 
be  published  in  our  bulletin  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,” 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Sine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law.'' 

Q.  T.  S.,  Bath,  N.  Y. — A  man  died  lately 
leaving  a  will  which  made  his  childless  wife 
executrix.  It  was  supposed  that  the  estate 
would  show  a  surplus  ot  $5,(100  or  $0,000;  but 
we  were  surprised  to  find  debts  amounting  to 
about  $3,000  and  assets  of  only  about  $1,000 
before  paying  luneral  expenses.  How  ought 
the  executrix  to  proceed  after  getting  admin¬ 
istration  papers  ?  Can  she  pay  some  of  the 
creditors  in  preference  to  others  as  far  as  the 
money  goes,  or  must  she  pay  the  debts  pro 
rata  anu  leave  herself  without  a  cent  to  live 
on  ?  Is  not  the  estate  liable  for  her  support  at 
least  for  a  certain  length  of  time  ?  If  not, 
how  much  is  she  entitled  to  as  executrix  3 

Ans.— The  funeral  charges  and  the  expenses 
of  the  dead  man’s  sickness,  including  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  bill,  together  with  the  expensesof  proving 
the  will  and  all  other  costs  which  are  inci¬ 
dental  to  putting  herself  into  the  position  of 
legal  repiesentative  of  the  diseased,  must  be 
paid  first.  Next  the  debts  are  to  be  paid  in 
the  following  order : 

1.  Debts  entitled  to  preference  under  the 
law  of  the  United  Etates.  2.  Taxes  assessed 
upon  the  estate  of  the  deceased  previous  to 
his  death.  3.  Judgments  docketed  anu  de¬ 
crees  enrolled  against  him,  according  to  the 
priority  thereof.  4.  All  recognizances,  bonds, 
sealed  instruments,  notes,  bills,  unliquidated 
demands  aud  accounts.  No  preference  must 
be  given  to  any  debts  of  the  same  class,  except 
those  specified  in  the  third  class,  aud  if  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  assets  the  debts  are  to  be 
paid  ratably.  Upon  the  settlement  of 
amounts  the  executrix  is  entitled  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  compensation  :  For  the  receipt  aud 
payment  of  all  sums  of  money,  not  exceeding 
$1,000,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.  ;  for  sums 
between  $1,000  and  $10,000  at  the  rate  of  two 
aud  one-naif  per  cent.,  and  such  allowance 
for  her  actual  aud  necessary  expenses  as  the 
probate  court  may  think  reasonable. 

LAW  RELATING  TO  CODICILS. 

F.  C.  M.,  Houston,  Texas.— A  bachelor 
dies,  and  in  the  body  of  his  will  leaves  his 
property  to  his  legal  heirs.  He  does  not  spec¬ 
ify  or  enumerate  any  of  it.  Supposing  the 
legal  heirs,  under  the  body  of  the  will,  were 
his  father  and  mother;  who  would  the  heirs  be 


$85  SOLID  GOLD  WATCH  FREE! 

This  splendid,  solid  gold,  huutiug-cnsc  watch,  is  now  sold  for 
$85;  ftt  that  price  it  is  the  best  bargain  in  America;  until  lately 
it  could  not  he  purchased  for  less  timn  .$100.  We  have  both  la¬ 
dies’  aud  pruts’  sizes  with  works  and  eases  of  equal  value. 
OIVJK  IM^KSOY  In  each  locality  can  secure  one  of  theso 
dopant  watches  absolutely  E*  IC  KIC.  These  watches  may  bo 
depended  on,  not  only  as  solid  pold,but  as  standing  nmonp  tho 
most  perfect,  correct  ami  reliable  timekeepers  in  the  world.  You 
ask  how  is  this  wonderful  offer  possible?  We  answer — we  want 
one  person  in  each  locality  to  keep  in  their  homes,  and  show  to 
those  who  call,  a  complete  line  of  our  valuable  and  vofv  useful 
HOUSEHOLD  SAMPLES;  these  samples,  ns  well  ns  the  watch, 
we  send  ABSOLUTELY  FltKE,  aud  after  you  have  kept  them  in 
your  home  for  2  months,  and  shown  them  to  those  who  may 
have  called,  they  become  entirely  your  own  property ;  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  this  great  otfer.  sending  tin*  Solid  4>JoI<t 
W  site'll  and  large  line  of  valuable  samples  FREE,  for  tho 
reason  that  the  showing  of  the  samples  in  any  locnlity,  always 
results  in  a  large  trade  for  us;  after  our  samples  have  been  in  a 
locality  for  a  month  or  two,  wo  usually  get  from  $1,U00  to 
$.»,(X)0in  trade  fVom  the  surrounding  country.  Those  who  write 
to  us  at  once  will  receive  n  great  benefit  for  scarcely  any  work 
and  trouble.  This,  the  most  remarkable  and  liberal  offer  ever 
known,  is  made  in  order  that  our  valuable  Household  Samples 
may  be  placed  at  once  where  theMtcan  he  seen,  all  over  Ameri¬ 
ca;’ reader,  it  will  be  hawiy  any  trouble  for  you  to  show  them  to 
those  who  may  call  at  your  home,  and  your  reward  will  be  most 
satisfactory.  A  postal  card,  on  which  to  write  us,  costs  but  1 
cent,  and  if,  after  you  know  all,  you  do  not  care  to  go  further, 
why  no  harm  is  done.  Hut  if  you  <lo  send  your  address  at 
once, you  can  secure,  FREE,  AN  KLKOANT  SOLID  G()LD% 

Hunting-Case  Watch  and  our  large,  complete  lineof  valu¬ 
able  Household  Samples.  Wo  pay  all  express  freight,  etc. 
Address,  STINSON  &  Co.,  Hox  252  Portland,  Maine. 

i - 


PNMDK9PM  KAIMiKS,  PINS,  EMIlliEiHS, 

LQIilrAibN  vouophonis,  oanhs. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS .  ORG ANETTES  A  MUSIC  BOXES 


m 

ip  LANTERNS 

1  W.  AND  VIEWS 

OPTICAL.  MUSICAL,  ELECTRIC  .MECHANICAL  WONDERS 
BV?“(  Magic  Lantern*  Wnnteil.)  CatllloiflH'  F R FK. 
HARBACH  &  CO.  809  Filbert  Bfc,  Phlluda.,  Pa. 


STEAM !  $TEflM! 

Wk  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

1  Lar?0,  lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

with  or  without  hollers,  low  lor  cash. 

B.  W.  PAY^E  A  SOJVS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  V. 


NATURAL  GA  S &  0 1  L 

WELL  TO 


riSExm 

Revolving,  Jetting,  Hydraulic,  Dia¬ 
mond,  Prospecting  Well  Tools,  Wind 
Engines  and  Deep  Well  Pumps.  Trea- 
Itise  on  Natural  Gns,  or  our  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  mailed  for 

-;,u‘  Tho  American 
Well  Works, 

Aurora,  111 


BAl'Cfc PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL.  ai«o 


PHOSPHATE 

Send  for  Prices-  Samples  and  all  information. 
ItACBU  &  80TV»  4JO..  Hfrs.,  I»hi.adeU  ,.l.. 


2PENTQ  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  ot  userut  Art! 

Ukll  I  O  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Apts,  and 
Dealersscll  largo  Quantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  Chicago. 


The  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTS  AN  ACTIVE,  RELIABLE, 


IN  EVERY  COUNTY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


Seivices  paid  for  in  cash  or  in  Premi¬ 
ums  as  desired. 


Write  for  terms.  Address  the 


RIBAI,  NEW-YORKER, 


34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 80  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wlfhin  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  poBt-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  8d.) 

France .  8.04  (16(4  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08.2944  fr.) 


Agents  will  he  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  ok 
application. 

Bntsred  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  IT.  Y. 

M  sJiMur  mail  matt**.  , 


AUG.  4 


10  I 
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ANE’S  PATENT  STEEL 


Send  forCir-  | 

cular.  j  p® 
Manufaet’d  by  1 

LANE  BROS., 


ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect 
— — j j  article  of  its  kin' 
Tgpril  made.  No  more  break's 
Hgs  1;-^  age;  ease  of  move-, 
j  h  Jmentand  satisfactio 
I  M  guaranteed.  Lane’ 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK' 
Y  11  No  Wood  work. 

Simple  and  durable. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


C.C.BRIGG5  &G? 

APPLETON  5T.  BOSTON  MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 
GRAND*)'  -SQUARE--  ■&  -UPRIGHT 


PIANO  FORTES 


J  <^ra(eful1)e5I9>i5.»5olid  (obstruction  ' 

haj(-hle^.toke,*‘  Beautiful  Tinish, 


ELLY’S  DUPLEX  GRINDING  MILL 


BETTER  than  the  “BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH.’ 

For  CORN  and  COB  and  all  kinds  of  CRAIN. 

Sizes:.!*  to  12  horse  power.  Will  grind  from  8  to  50  Bushels  per  hour.  The 
that  grinds  on  both  sides  of  the  Revolving  Burr,  giving  Double  the 
GRINDING  SURFACE  of  any  other  Mill  made.  Every  Mill  fully 
warranted.  Our  new  hand  book  for  Farmers  and  Feeders  sent  Free. 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  CO.  Springfield,  O 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-TORRtH. 


MANGE 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  (Thymo-Cresol)  is  8 
handy,  sure,safe,abso- 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PROBABLY. 

“Papa,  what  is  patrimony?” 

“  It  is  what  is  inherited  from  a  father,  my  dear.” 

“Oh — AND  then  is  matrimony  something  inherited  from  the  mother?” 


THE  PERKINS' 

Wind  Mill 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made" 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting*  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mi Ms  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAST,  F00S&C0., 

8PRINGFIBIII1,  o.  1  i 
BUCKEYE  FORCE  PJJMJ*.  ~  '  S  * 

•  IRON  TURBINE  WINDMILL.  * 
BCCKEVE  WROUGHT-1RON  PUNCHED 
KAIL  FENCE 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  HOSB  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses.IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from.weguaran- 
tee  our  stock ,m a k c  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnunr, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horses. 


Sold  by  Hardware  Deiilerw  Generally. 

- ^ — - ■ 

ESTABLISHED  1852, 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  YOBX  STATE  SSAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOEXS, 
MAIN  OFFICE ,  76  THIRD  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE 

Over  13  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  Improved  maenlnery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excell'ng  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  Premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 

FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

6,1)00  Pears:  1,000  Peaches,  just  coming  in  bearing; 
25  miles  from  Washington,  D,  C. ;  IV*  mile  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station;  280  acres  In  farm  For  terms,  etc.,  ad¬ 
dress  J.  D.  SPRING,  Herndon  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 


Some  people  think  smoked  beef  comes  from 
Pittsburg  cows. — Puck. 

There  is  something  of  the  vegetable  about  an 
epitaph.  It  is  a  tomb  motto. — Pittsburg 
Chronicle, 

Why  are  the  mosquitoes  the  most  religious 
of  insects?  Because  they  first  sing  over  jrou  and 
then  prey  on  you.— Rockwall  Success. 

The  two  great  parties  have  now  put  on 
their  canvass  shoes,  and  the  game  will  begin 
in  earnest. — Syracuse  Evening  Herald. 

A  Duluthian,  whose  recently  acquired  wife 
bears  the  name  of  Emma,  says  he’s  not  exactly 
hen-pecked,  but  he  feels  slightly  Embossed- 
— Duluth  Parayrapher. 

“How  old  are  you,  Tommy?”  “Nine  when 
I’m  on  my  feet,  and  6  when  I  stand  on  my 
head.”  “That’s  funny;  how  do  you  makeit?” 
“Why,  if  you  stand  a  9  on  its  head  it’s  a  6, 
isn’t  it  ?” — Philadelphia  Times. 

“My  little  cat”  is  a  favorite  term  of  endear¬ 
ment  with  the  Frenchmen.  A  Frenchman, 
however,  who  applied  it  to  his  Yankee  sweet¬ 
heart  found  that  he  had  stroked  the  fur  the 
wrong  way. — Boston  Transcript. 

Two  Exeter  ladies  asked  the  price  of  hack 
fare,  and,  finding  it  was  twenty-five  cents, 
asked:  “What  do  you  ask  for  carrying 
baggage?”  “Nothing,”  said  Ben.  “Well,  you 
may  carry  the  baggage  and  we  will  walk,” 
said  the  ladies. — Haverhill  Bulletin. 

Edward:  “1  suppose  you  learned  at  Vassar 
the  inexplicable  difference  between  the  an¬ 
atomy  of  the  dog  and  that  of  other  animals?” 
Sophia  I  who  has  just  been  graduated  with  an 
M.D):  “Why — er — not  that  I  remember.  What 
is  it?”  Edward:  “His  lungs  are  the  seat  of  his 
pants.”  — Life. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  In  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Orftan  and  Plano  Co.. 

Factory,  York,  Pa. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES- 

"^Greate8t7mTuccmenU^ver  < 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to 
up  orders  for  our  celebr:  »£- 
Tens  and  Coffees,  and  se  .Si 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  ss 
Bose  China  Tea  Set,  Dlnn  et, 

Band  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass'-.,  .tap, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THU  CHEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  83  Vesey  St..  New  York. 


Becker’s  Patent 
Washing  Machine 
Improved,  ap 
proaches  nearer 
the  old  method 
of  hand -rubbing 
than  any  device 
yet  introduced  to 
the  public  Easily 
work’d  and  wash- 
perfectly  clean 
free. 

.  C.  Baughman, 
.  York,  Pa. 


THE 


HANDY/milCK  BOARD 


BRADLEY 


The  Best  on  Wheels.  Light,  strong,  convenient,  and  low  priced.  Handy  to  get  into  and  out  of. 
Handy  for  single  horse  or  pair.  Handy  for  one  person  or  more.  Handy  to  load  or  unload.  Scud, 
for  free  circular,  liotc  to  purchanc  direct  from  Manufacturer.” 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK,  or 

63  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

<32  S.  MARKET  ST.,  BOSTON. 


/or  jree  circular,  -jibmi  to  purenaoe  atrect  from  m 

BRADLEY  <fc  CO Jl 


THE  S  YR  AC  U  S  E  •  N  U  RSE  R  I  ES, 

OLD  AINI>  RELIABLE, 

ARE  STILL  OFFERING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  YOUNG,  SMOOTH,  THRIFTY  STOCK  IN 

AMERICA. 

BUDDED  APPLES,  STANDARD  PEARS,  DWARF  PEARS  (High  and  Low  Headed), 
PLUMS,  CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  QUINCES,  RUSSIAN  APRICOTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  and  a  lull  line  ol 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  etc.  Also  Extra  Sized  STANDARD  PEARS  of  the  Finest  Quality. 

Special  Inducements  to  Buyers  in  large  quantities.  Trade  List  out  August  1st. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  LAM  15,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ROOZEN’S  BULBS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Lilies,7  Narcissus,  Etc. 


The  Most  Complete  Catalogue  is  Published  by  the  Famous  Growers. 

ANT.  ROOZEN  «fc  SON,  Ovcrveen  (near  Haarlem),  HOLLAND, 

WHO  HAVE  OVER  80  ACRES  OF  THESE  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS  UNDER  CULTIVATION. 

rr  All  orders,  large.and  small,  are  delivered  at  express  offices  In  New  York  City  for 
United  States,  and  In  Toro- to  tor  Canada , 

Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  free,  upon  application. 

Address  the  sole  agent  for  the  United  States  and  Cailada,  J.  TER  KUILE, 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.~)  ai  Broadway,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box,  !*4» 


Addren  A.  B.  FABQUHAB  A  SON,  York,  Pa. 

Corn  Sheilers,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills, etc. 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

“  8END  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wonderful 
Capacity. 


c  < 


©  o 


© 


'1-3' 
ffa  i 

Addrtw,  A.  B.  KAItql  lUU,  York,  Fa. 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa, 

Farqnhnr’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Bills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta- 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  la* 
gineaaipeclalty.  Warranted  equal  er 
is  perl  art- 
r  made. 


any 


DEDERICK’S 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


GRINDER 


PerfectMowintf 


Machine  Knife 
inder. 


15000 

Machines  In  actual 
use  testifying  to  Its 
merits. 

Can  be  carried  Into  the  Held  and  attached  to  Mowing 
Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
H1UGANUM  MANUF’G.  CORPORATION, 
Main  Office:  HIGOANUM,  CONN. 
Successors  to  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co..  189  Water  St.,  N.  Y 


VOL.  XLVII.  NO.  2011,  NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  11,  1888. 

_ _ fEntered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  ofllce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.) 


PRICK  FIVE  CENTS 
#2.00  PER  YEAH. 


from  the  Hunt!  (Smimte. 


THE  RURAL’S  WHEAT  CROSSES  AND  WHEAT- 
AND-RYE  HYBRIDS. 


Results  of  13  years'  persistent  work;  Arm¬ 
strong  Jirst,  and,  later ,  Armstrong  cross¬ 
breeds  used  as  mother  plants;  varieties 
become  “fixed"  only  after  years  of  selec¬ 
tion :  the  multitude  of  so-called  varieties 
reducible  to  a  few;  old  kinds  under  new 
names :  possibility  of  reheats  crossing  . 
naturally ;  conditions  under  which  this* 
may  occur;  history  and  description  of 
choice  varieties  originated  by  the  Rural 
for  free  distribution  among  its  subscribers. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  began  its  wheat  investiga¬ 
tions  some  13  years  ago  on  its  farm  situated 


on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island,  near  the 
ocean  and  about  twenty  miles  from  New  York. 
At  that  time  Clawson  was  the  popular  wheat. 
The  first  move  was  to  collect  every  variety  of 
wheat  from  every  accessible  source.  This  was 
done,  and  the  work  extended  through  several 
years  with  the  outcome  that  a  wheat  sent  to 
us  as  Armstrong,  the  origin  of  which  we  have 
never  known,  was  selected  as  the  mother-plant 
for  the  cross  breeding  contemplated  This  is 
a  white-chaff,  beardless  wheat,  bearing  amber 
kernels  of  medium  size  and  making  flour  of 
good  quality.  It  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the 
hundreds  of  kinds  tried,  in  so  far  as  could 
be  judged  ;  the  straw  is  strong  and  the  heads 
give  an  average  each  of  one  third  more  grain 
than  those  of  Clawson.  Our  early  work  in 
crossing  was  not  satisfactory,  the  progeny 
generally  resembling  the  mother-plant,  and 
being  generally  inferior  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  first  “strike”  made,  as  we  now 
remember,  was  from  pollen  used  upon  some 
of  the  cross-breeds  raised  from  the  Armstrong 
as  the  mother.  From  that  time  until  this 


these  varieties  have  either  been  inter-bred,  or 
the  cross-breeds  have  been  made  one  or  the 
otherjof  the  parents.  We  have  never,  in  any 
instance,  used  a  bearded  wheat  as  the  pistil- 
late.’parent,  a  somewhat  interesting  fact  when 
it  is  known  that  we  have,  to-day,  more  beard¬ 
ed  than  beardless  varieties.  As  a  rule,  little 
or  nothing  can  be  known  of  a  cross-breed  the 
first  year.  The  plants  (raised  from  the  crossed 
seed  of  a  single  head)  will  resemble  the  mother 
and  will  generally  be  inferior  to  it  in  every 
way.  The  seed  raised  from  these  plants  and 
sown  again  will  vary  indefinitely.  By  se¬ 
lections  for  three  or  four  seasons,  the  varieties 
will  usually  become  quite  well  fixed,  though  a 
small  per  cent,  of  variations  will  still  occur. 
The  “rogues”  must  be  destroyed,  or,  if  so  de¬ 
sired,  they  may  be  propagated  separately  un¬ 
til  their  peculiarities  become  fixed, and  thus  a 
new  strain  (or  variety)  may  be  established. 

Of  late  years,  our  cross-breeds  have  so  mul¬ 
tiplied  as  the  result  of  cross-breeding  every 
year,  that  we  select  only  a  few  heads  of  the 
most  promising  plants,  destroying  all  others, 


the  number  of  strains  thus  destroyed  re~ch 
ing  probably  a  thousand  or  more.  While 
trying  the  wheats  secured  from  all  over  this 
country,  England,  France  and  Germany,  20.) 
or  more  in  number,  we  were  surprised  to  find 
so  many  alike,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
frequent  regret  that  the  synonymy  was  not 
carefully  recorded  and  preserved.  Clawson 
was  sent  to  us  under  a  score  of  different  names 
Prof.  Blount,  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col 
lege,  sent  it  to  us  as  one  of  his  numbered 
“hybrids.”  Several  others  of  his  “hybrids’ 
were  easily  identified  as  well-known  old 
kinds.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  wheats  of  the 
East  raised  in  Colorado,  are  so  changed  as  not 
to  be  recognizable  until  raised  for  a  year  or  so 
in  the  East  again.  It  is  our  opinion  that  if 
all  the  wheats  in  the  world  were  raised  on  the 
same  farm  for  three  years,  the  varieties 
would  sink  from  hundreds  to  scores. 

DO  WHEATS  CROSS? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  studied  this  question  as 
carefully  as  it  is  capable  of  studying  anything. 


No  '  No.  50.  No.  53. 
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We  expressed  the  opinion  some  years  ago— 
then  contrary  to  the  statements  of  botanists — 
that  it  was  possible  for  wheats  to  cross  with¬ 
out  human  intervention.  And  we  are  still  in¬ 
clined  to  think  so.  Yet  if  self-crossing  does 
occur,  it  certainly  occurs  very  rarely.  Dur¬ 
ing  our  wheat  investigations,  we  have  had  all 
the  way  from  25  to  100  varieties  growing  side 
by  side  in  little  plots— sometimes  but  a  single 
row  or  even  a  few  plants — a  single  plant — of 
each. 

The  plants  raised  from  these  have  invariably 
come  true  to  name,  in  so  far  as  we  have  ob¬ 
served.  Most  of  the  varieties  now  sent  to  us 
for  trial,  under  new  names,  are,  we  are  moral¬ 
ly  confident,  old  varieties.  A  plant  or  so,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  rest  of  the  field,  is  discovered 
by  some  one.  It  is  preserved  and  raised  sep¬ 
arately,  given  a  name  and  disseminated  as  a 
new  wheat,  whereas  it  may  easily  have  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  seed  of  an  old  variety,  un¬ 
known  in  its  new  locality,  was  dropped  by  a 
bird  or  mixed  in  with  the  seed  wheat. 

In  19  cases  out  of  20  it  will  be  found  that 
when  the  anthers  have  pushed  through  between 
the  floral  envelopes  (glumes  and  palets),  they 
have  discharged  all  of  their  pollen,  and  it  will 
further  be  seen  that  the  ovary  has  begun 
growth.  The  anthers  before  maturity  are  be¬ 
low  the  pistil.  As  they  begin  to  mature  the 
filament  elongates  and  the  anther  is  carried  up 
to  the  stigma.  Then  it  bursts  and  sheds  its 
pollen  and  is,  so  to  say,  rejected 
as  worthless  matter.  Still,  we  have 
very  often  seen  the  flowers  gaping 
open.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  pollen  had 
been  shed.  Whether  all  wheat  flowers  do 
gape  open  at  a  certain  period  after  impregna¬ 
tion,  the  writer  can  not  say.  Whether  this 
gaping  open  is  due  to  hygroscopic  conditions, 
is  confined  to  certain  seasons,  to  certain  vari¬ 
eties  or  is  in  any  wayconnected  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  aftereffects  of  impregnation  we  know 
not.  This  one  thing  we  know — in  all  of  our 
rye-wheat  hybrids  that  are  sterile  or  nearly 
so,  the  flowers  gape  open  for  hours,  and  in 
many  never  afterwards  quite  close.  The 
flowers  gape  open  so  wide  that  at  a  distance  of 
ten  feet  we  can  readily  detect  which  are  the 
sterile  heads. 

If,  then,  it  is  possible  for  wheat  to  cross 
without  outside  help,  it  must  occur  during 
this  gaping  period.  That  it  does  so  occur  we 
have  no  evidence. 

THE  VARIETIES  FIRST  TO  BE  INTRODUCED. 

We  have  now  selected  six  different  varieties 
for  introduction  in  a  year  or  so,.  Of  these, 
four  kinds,  Nos.  51,  50,  53  and  55  (from  photo¬ 
graphs  of  typical,  selected  heads),  are  pure 
wheat  crosses.  Nos.  2  and  3  are  half 
rye,  though  they  have  no  appearance  of  rye 
in  any  respect.  It  will  be  remembered  by 
our  older  readers  that  in  our  first  cross 
between  rye  and  wheat  one  of  the  nine  seeds 
which  formed  and  matured  produced  a  plant 
resembling  rye,  most  of  the  heads  of  which 
were  sterile.  The  eight  seeds  gave  plants 
which,  though  all  different,  were  all  fertile 
and  essentially  wheats.  The  Nos.  2  and 
3  are  continued  selections  from  this  fertile 
section  of  wheat- rye  hybrids.  Whether  they 
or  the  crossed  wheats  will  prove  superior  to 
the  popular  kinds  now  in  the  market,  is  a 
question  that  trial  alone  can  determine. 
They  will  be  put  upon  the  market 
either  next  year  or  the  year  after — the 
lime  depending  upon  next  year’s  crop — by 
some  seedsman,  in  very  small  quantity  and  at 
a  very  high  price.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  to  send  a  few  grains  to  all  of  our 
subscribers  who  apply  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
stock  can  be  accumulated  for  that  purpose. 
Due  notice  of  the  time  for  application  will 
be  given.  As  has  already  been  stated,  next 
year  several  others  of  the  cross-bred  wheats 
will  be  propagated  for  introduction;  the  year 
after  several  more  and  so  on  for  many  years. 
Meanwhile  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  rye- 
wheat  hybrids  from  the  infertile  section  will 
have  become  fixed  and  ready  for  introduction. 

DESCRIPTION. 

No.  2.  Half  wheat  half  rye  by  parentage, 
though  resembling  wheat  in  all  respects. 
Nearly  as  early  to  mature  as  rye.  Stem 
purplish  in  color.  Heads  average  over  three 
inches  long,  eight  breasts  (or  spikelets)  to  a 
side.  Chaff'  white,  beardless.  Often  four  grains 
to  a  breast,  always  three,  of  medium  size, 
amber  color  and  apparently  hard. 

No.  3.  Half  wheat  half  rye  by  parentage, 
though  resembling  wheat  in  all  respects. 
Nearly  as  early  as  rye  to  ripen.  Tall,  yellow, 
stiff  straw.  Heads  average  three  inches  long, 
seven  breasts  to  aside.  Chaff  brown,  bearded. 
Three  grains  to  a  breast,  small  to  medium 
size,  dark  amber  color. 

No.  50.  Pure  wheat  cross.  Early.  Stem 
yellow.  Heads  average  over  three  inches 
and  somewhat  club-shaped,  seven  breasts  to  a 
side,  chaff  white,  beardless.  Generally  four 
grains  to  a  breast,  medium  to  small  in  size, 
amber  color  and  hard. 


No.  51.  Pure  wheat  crosses.  Late.  Stem 
yellow.  Heads  very  long,  averaging  over  four 
inches,  nine  breasts  to  a  side,  chaff  brown, 
heavily  bearded.  From  three  to  four  grains 
to  a  breast,  medium  size,  amber  color.  Stem 
tall  and  strong. 

No.  53.  Pure  wheat  cross.  Medium  to  ma¬ 
ture.  Stems  pink.  Heads  average  nearly 
four  inches.  Breasts  crowded — often  10  to  a 
side.  Chaff  very  clear  and  white,  heavily 
bearded.  Four  grains  toaspikelet — sometimes 
five_fair  size,  amber  color.  Inclined  to  club- 
head. 

No.  55.  Pure  wheat  cross.  Medium  to 
ripen.  Stems  yellow.  Heads  average  nearly 
four  inches.  Eight  breasts  to  a  side.  Chaff 
white,  heavily  bearded,  three  to  four  grains 
to  a  breast,  fair  size,  bright  amber  color, 
hard.  Regular  heads  ;  that  is,  not  inclined  to 
club. 
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1  URGE  WHEIT  CROP. 


How  it  is  Produced. 


THE  WHOLE  STORY. 


Working  the  Ground  :  Yarieties ; 
How  sown;  Fertilizers  used; 
Best  Soils,  Etc.,  Etc. 


PROPER  DEPTH  FOR  PLANTING  WHEAT. 


A  year  or  more  ago  we  gave  the  picture  shown 
at  Fig  280  to  illustrate  an  experiment  con 
ducted  at  Conell  University.  At  the  request 
of  several  new  readers  we  republish  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  articles  on  wheat  raising  in 
this  issue.  The  figures  below  indicate  the 
depths  at  which  the  seeds  were  planted. 
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It  is  concluded  that  the  seeds  planted  at  )4 — % 
inch  produced  by  far  the  strongest  plants. 
The  wheat  plant  tends  to  spread  its  roots  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Notice  how  the 
seeds  planted  at  greater  depths  than  1%  inch 
form  two  sets  of  roots  or  form  a  stem  so  weak 
as  to  fail  to  give  proper  support  to  the  plant. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  conductor  of 
this  experiment  was  that  “depths  of  not  less 
than  %  or  more  than  1%  inch  are  probably 
the  extremes  for  wheat  to  secure  the  best 
results.” 

FROM  T.  B.  TERRY. 


The  best  way  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
wheat  (winter  wheat,  of  course),  on  my  farm, 
is  to  plow  a  heavy  clover  sod  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  to  crumble  when 
turned,  and  then  work  it  as  often  as  once  a 
week  on  the  average  all  summer.  The  harrow 
and  cultivator,  etc.,  will  do  the  working,  and 
all  weeds  are  kept  down.  Perhaps  I  should 
say  that  during  this  season  of  preparation  I 
grow  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  on  the  ground 
and  get  from  $75  to  $100  an  acre  for  them.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  better  preparation.  Per¬ 
haps  the  next  best  way  would  be  to  grow  corn 
for  ensilage,  while  working  the  grourd.  Cut 
the  corn  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  disc  or 
cutaway  harrow  will  fit  the  soil  best.  I  never 
plow  potato  stubble  for  wheat.  In  a  dry  day 
the  disc  harrow  will  break  up  dry  vines.  I 
find  no  difficulty  in  breaking  them  up  so  as 
to  use  the  smoothing  harrow  last.  After  the 
smoothing  harrow  comes  the  roller.  One  may 
roll  as  much  as  he  pleases,  while  preparing 
the  ground,  provided  it  is  dry  when  the  roller 
is  used,  but  my  experience  is  against  rolling 
after  sowing,  as  a  general  rule.  I  have  known 
a  season  when  it  would  have  helped  the  wheat 
to  get  a  start,  it  was  so  dry  ;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  one  will  have  any  trouble  in  this  way,  if 
he  makes  the  ground  very  fine  and  firm. 

I  have  grown  the  Fultz  wheat  for  many 
years  and,  know  of  no  other  kind  yet  that  is  as 
nearly  perfect  for  my  soil — a  strong  loam, 
well  drained. 

All  my  large  crops  of  wheat  have  been 
from  broadcast  sowing,  with  a  seeder  attach 


ed  to  a  sulky  cultivator.  But  I  am  not  saying 
that  they  would  not  have  been  just  as  good  if 
put  in  with  a  drill.  For  my  drained  soil  I 
doubt  whether  it  makes  any  difference  which 
tool  is  used  for  putting  in  the  crop.  A  drill 
was  tried  one  year  and  the  wheat  was  more 
winter  killed  than  usual,  owing  to  the  season 
of  course. 

The  drill  is  a  nice  tool  and  but  for  the  cost 
I  should  get  one.  I  raise  but  12  acres  of 
wheat  a  year,  and  a  $13  seeder  attachment 
has  answered  my  "purpose.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  there  were  five  seasons  in  succession 
in  which  I  averaged  35  bushels  per  acre  from 
this  method  of  sowing.  I  think  there  are 
many  other  things  more  important  than  the 
way  wheat  is  put  in.  With  other  conditions 
all  right,  one  can  sow  by  hand  and  raise  40 
bushels  per  acre.  No  fertilizer  or  manure  of 
any  kind  is  ever  used  directly  for  wheat.  All 
the  manure  l  have  is  put  on  the  clover  sod  for 
potatoes.  What  the  potatoes  leave,  and  what 
the  constant  tillage  of  th6  season  produces  or 
renders  available  is  all  that  is  safe  on  my  soil, 
and  frequently  more  than  is  safe.  My  crops 
sometimes  get  down  badly.  If  I  were  asked 
to  tell  in  four  words  the  most  possible  as  to 
how  I  had  grown  such  crops  of  wheat  the 
answer  would  be  “  clover  sod  and  tillage.”  I 
know  men  who  have  just  as  good  land  as  I  and 
who  buy  and  use  fertilizers,  and  still  they 
come  out  behind  at  harvest  time,  and  the 
trouble  lies  in  these  few  words.  Timothy  sod 
and  half  preparation  will  never  bring  the 
bushels  per  acre,  other  things  being  equal, 
that  clover  sod  and  thorough  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  tillage  will.  But  in  saying  the  above 
I  would  not  overlook  my  tight  stable  floors 
and  about  15  loads  of  good  manure  per  acre, 
that  go  on  the  clover  sod.  There  are  plenty 
of  farmers  who  waste  half  of  their  manure 
and  buy  fertilizers  and  complain  that  farm¬ 
ing  does  not  pay. 

I  have  tried  different  quantities  of  seed  per 
acre — all  the  way  from  one  bushel  to  two  and 
a  half,  and  have  settled  down  on  about  one 
bushel  and  four  quarts,  for  my  soil.  More 
seed  Brings  no  more  wheat,  but  more  and 
weaker  straw.  But  with  this  small  quantity 
we  want  to  sow  early — say  about  September  8. 
The  seed  receives  no  treatment  before  sowing 
except  a  thorough  cleaning.  Nothing  but 
perfectly  clean  wheat  is  ever  sown.  Wheat 
never  turns  to  chess  on  my  farm,  because 
there  is  no  chess  seed  in  the  soil,  and  I  never 
sow  any. 

I  sometimes  roll  in  the  spring,  if  the  plants 
are  thrown  out  much,  but  never  harrow,  be¬ 
cause  the  only  perfectly  sure  time  to  sow 
clover  seed,  and  always  get  a  catch,  is  about 
the  first  of  March,  with  me,  and  harrowing 
after  the  ground  got  dry  enough,  would  injure 
th6  clover.  I  have  known  many  to  sow  their 
seed  after  harrowing,  and  very  dry  weather 
ruined  the  catch.  In  19  years  I  have  never 
once  failed  with  the  seed  sown  on  the  surface 
early,  and  left  for  the  freezing  and  thawing  to 
cover.  On  my  soil  I  should  not  expect  any  great 
returns  from  harrowing  any  way  ;  but  on  the 
heavy  clays,  farmers  sometimes  get  good  re¬ 
sults  from  this  treatment ;  that  is,  in  the  form 
of  wheat.  But  I  can  never  harrow,  as  I 
would  not  sow  wheat  without  clover  seed 
with  it  at  the  time  that  it  is  . most  liable  to 
catch.  To  sow  wheat  alone  without  clover 
seed  would  be  as  foolish  for  me  as  to  haul 
potatoes  to  Akron,  with  one  horse  while  the 
other  was  standing  in  the  barn. 

I  speak  of  clover  alone;  but  I  usually  sow  a 
little  Timothy  too.  I  then  get  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  hay;  at  any  rate  I  can  cure  it  better;  but 
clover  is  the  important  plant  and  is  given  the 
best  chance.  If  one  wants  to  give  the  Timo¬ 
thy  the  best  chance,  he  should  sow  it  in  the 
fall  when  drilling  the  wheat.  If  he  wants  to 
give  the  clover  and  wheat  the  best  chance  he 
had  better  sow  at  the  same  time  he  does  his 
clover  seed  in  the  early  spring.  I  say  at  the 
same  time;  but  I  sow  each  kind  separately 
with  a  Gaboon  hand-seeder.  When  Timothy 
seed  is  sown  in  the  fall,  if  the  wheat  winter- 
kills  at  all,  the  Timothy  gets  the  start  and  the 
wheat  amounts  to  little.  I  can  show  many 
acres  around  here  in  just  that  fix  to-day. 
Now,  supposing  they  sowed  clover  seed  on 
there  in  the  spring,  it  was  almost  like  sowing 
on  a  turf,  the  Timothy  had  got  such  a  start. 
Result :  little  wheat,  plenty  of  Timothy  and 
clover  seed  mostly  wasted.  I  want  wheat 
first,  when  I  sow  it,  and  therefore  let  it  have 
the  ground  to  itself  until  spring.  Then  1  want 
clover  next;  so  I  sow  it  not  on  a  young  sod, 
but  on  bare  ground  and  a  little  Timothy  with 
it  ;given  an  even  chance, it  will  hold  its  own. 
I  want  a  little  Timothy  to  work  into  the 
clover  here  and  there,  as  it  can  find  a  spot  thin 
enough,  and  I  get  it.  Last  year  and  this  I 
cut  more  than  three  big  loads  to  the  acre  of 
such  bay  from  newly-seeded  (and  1  have  no 
other)  fields;  there  was  no  Timothy  in  the 
wheat  and  the  second  crop  clover  yields  about 
30  bushels  of  seed  (on  12  acres)  and  the  roots 
bring  more  crops  of  potatoes  and  wheat.  .  I 


sow  four  to  five  quarts  of  clover  seed  per  acre 
and  as  little  Timothy  as  I  well  can — say  two 
or  three  quarts.  I  use  Medium  clover. 

Summit  County,  Ohio. 

FROM  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

With  me  wheat  succeeds  the  oat  crop.  This 
gives  the  garlic — with  which  I  am  much 
troubled — a  chance  to  seed  in  the  oat  field ; 
and  in  following  corn  with  oats  there  is  no 
hurry  in  harvesting  the  corn,  or  in  having  the 
wheat  field  cut  up  with  blanks  where  the  corn 
shocks  stood,  as  would  be  the  case  if  wheat 
succeeded  the  corn.  Wheat  on  sod  is  open  to 
the  same  objection  as  after  corn  or  oats 
— garlic.  I  like  to  plow  as  soon  as  the  oats 
are  off  the  ground,  and  then  work  it  all  I  can 
with  harrow,  roller  and  cultivator  until  the 
time  to  sow,  say  from  September  20  to  October 
25,  the  latter  date  being  rather  late.  1  always 
sow  Fultz;  it  has  stiff  straw,  no  beard,  is 
hardy,  and  yields  and  sells  well.  Invariably 
drill  wheat.  I  am  now  using  the  Bickford  & 
Hoffman  improved  fertilizer  grain-drill,  and 
like  it.  1  use  it  to  drill  oats,  and  this  year  cow- 
peas  also. 

As  for  fertilizers  I  don’t  begin  to  know 
which  is  best ;  but  I  have  about  settled  down 
to  raw  and  dissolved  bone,  as  my  soil  does  not 
seem  to  need  either  ammonia  or  potash.  Dis¬ 
solved  S.  C.  rock  used  to  give  me  satisfactory 
returns,  but  last  year  it  seemed  to  fail  of  good 
results.  Last  fall  I  drilled  in  300  pounds  of 
raw  bone  per  acre  ;  on  part  of  the  field  I  tried 
the  same  quantity  of  ammoniated  superphos¬ 
phate  ;  on  another  part,  dissolved  bone,  and 
then  a  mixture  of  raw  bone  and  superphos¬ 
phate,  I  left  spaces  on  each  part  with  no 
fertilizers,  and  the  dissolved  bone  seems  to  be 
a  little  ahead  as  far  as  the  wheat  is  concerned; 
but  I  think  the  raw  bone  will  lead  next  year 
on  the  grass.  I  have  drilled  from  one  to  one 
and  one-half  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  if 
a  good  season  could  be  guaranteed,  I  think 
one  bushel  would  yield  as  much  as  the  soil  is 
cabable  of  producing.  I  have  tried  on  small 
afeas  from  one  peck  up,  but  I  think  one 
bushel  little  enough  even  in  a  good  season.  I 
never  treat  the  seed  for  smut,  etc.  Last  fall 
I  sowed  very  smutty  seed,  and  see  no  ill  effects, 
so  far.  I  do  not  like  rolling  after  sowing, 
though  it  might  aid  germination  in  a  very 
dry  time.  I  tried  it  in  1886  to  prevent  winter, 
killing,  but  it  did  not  answer. 

If  no  grass  is  sown  with  the  wheat,  I  think 
spring  harrowing  beneficial  if  the  soil  is  hard; 
if  not,  I  would  prefer  rolling.  I  sow  Timothy 
m  the  fall,  and  clover  in  the  spring ;  sometimes 
fall-sown  clover  will  do  well  here,  but  it  is  too 
uncertain.  From  six  to  eight  quarts  of  each 
are  about  right;  better  have  it  too  thick  than 
too  thin.  Judging  from  samples  of  wheat  on 
’Change  in  Baltimore,  cockle  seems  to  be  a 
favorite  flower  with  a  good  many  farmers; 
but  I  never  could  understand  why  they  per¬ 
sist  in  growing  it  with  their  wheat,  as  it 
would  show  to  much  better  advantage  if 
grown  by  itself,  and,  besides,  it  injures  the 
sale  of  the  wheat.  It  is  the  easiest  weed  to 
get  rid  of  in  the  wheat  field,  if  the  drill  is 
used  in  putting  in  the  wheat.  When  in  blos¬ 
som,  by  going  carefully  through  the  field- 
nearly  every  plant  can  be  seen,  as  it  is  not  a 
bashful  plant  by  any  means.  Garlic,  on  the 
contrary,  is  modest  and  unassuming,  and  does 
not  try  to  emulate  the  wheat  in  bight,  but 
nestles  its  not  very  showy  head  under  the  up¬ 
per  leaves  of  the  wheat  plant.  Most  farmers 
also  grow  a  little  rye  with  their  wheat;  I  do 
not  know  why,  for  it  is  very  little  work  to 
fasten  a  knife  blade  on  the  end  of  a  light  stick, 
three  or  four  feet  long,  and  by  taking  a  swath 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  width,  a  large  field  is 
soon  gone  over  and  the  rye  heads  cut  off.  The 
only  way  to  make  a  profit  in  wheat  at  present 
prices  is  to  have  many  bushels  on  few  acres. 

Baltimore  County,  Md. 

FROM  A.  C.  GLIDDEN. 

Soils  upon  which  wheat  is  grown  differ  so 
widely  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  rule  of 
preparation  that  will  be  applicable  to  all  alike. 
I  have  seen  very  rude  preparation  on  poor 
soils  that  yielded  a  maximum  crop  for  that 
kind  of  land,  and  the  truth  compels  me  to  say 
that  the  very  best  preparation  will  sometimes 
end  in  a  failure,  so  much  depends  upon 
climatic  conditions,  yet  no  farmer  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  best  preparation  is 
the  safest.  A  natural  wheat  soil  responds 
to  good  treatment  and  good  cultivation  in 
a  way  to  compensate  for  the  outlay  for 
labor,  a  great  deal  better  than  other  land.  A 
gravelly  loam  I  consider  the  very  best  kind  of 
soil  for  wheat,  that  is,  it  is  the  safest,  one 
year  with  another.  It  can  be  depended  upon 
to  give  uniformly  good  crops  year  after  year, 
although,  perhaps,  not  as  heavy  yields  as 
stronger  clay  or  prairie  soils  will  sometimes 
produce,  but  failures  are  wide'apart  and  not 
so  complete, 

If  I  could  control  all  the  conditions  that 
affect  the  outcome  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  I  think 
I  could  lay  out  a  method  of  procedure  that 
would  insure  success  every  time,  I  would 
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plow  a  two  or  three  year  old  sod  on  strong, 
gravelly  loam  land,  after  harvesf,  at  a  time 
when  the  ground  was  wet  enough  to  hold  the 
furrow  well  together,  using  a  jointer  to  place 
all  surface  growths  well  under  the  soil.  I 
would  then  immediately  proceed  to  work  it 
up  fine,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  to  break 
up  and  kdl  all  the  roots  that  would  so  soon 
begin  to  grow  if  not  prevented.  1  should 
want  the  ground  moist  enough  to  favor  the 
starting  of  these  lively  roots  and  foul  seeds; 
then  if  I  prevent  such  growth  by  thorough 
cultivation  I  have  mastered  the  situation. 
But  if  the  ground  is  very  dry,  and  breaks  up 
in  clods  and  lumps  the  roots  remain  dormant, 
and  I  effect  nothing  by  disturbing  their  posi¬ 
tion,  even  though  it  be  done  every  day.  It  is 
very  discouraging  to  a  plant,  however,  when 
it  is  making  efforts  at  growth  to  have  any 
disturbance  about  its  roots.  A  young  tree 
shaken  by  the  wind  and  thus  straining  at  its 
roots,  will  fail,  when  its  staked  neighbors  will 
live.  The  best  of  land  plowed  when  it  is  dry, 
and  left  exposed  all  summer  to  the  sun,  I  be¬ 
lieve  loses  much  of  its  energy  and  vitality  (I 
will  not  say  its  fertility)  by  such  unshaded 
barrenness.  Some  form  of  wheel  cultivator  I 
believe  to  be  the  best  to  mellow  up  a  soil :  then 
a  good  fine-tooth  harrow  to  pulverize,  mix 
and  compact  the  soil  well  before  sowing  are 
about  all  the  tools  needed  to  prepare  wheat 
ground.  I  use  the  cultivator  for  Juue-grass 
and  sorrel,  and  the  harrow  for  killing  com¬ 
mon  weeds  that  start  from  the  seed. 

In  my  experience,  and  I  think  for  Southern 
Michigan  generally,  commercial  fertilizers 


every  seed  is  perfect,  and  is  given  an  equal 
chance  to  grow.  The  possibilities  of  one  kernel 
of  wheat  show  that  there  must  be  a  great 
loss  somewhere,  which  is  worth  looking  after. 
One  hundred  grains  from  one  stool  is  not  an 
uncommon  yield,  but  a  yield  of  a  hundred' 
fold  would  be  phenomenal. 

I  have  not  much  faith  in  doctoring  seed  be¬ 
fore  sowing  for  possible  germs  that  may 
liDger  about  the  kernel.  Rust  and  smut 
spread  themselves  so  universally,  that  the 
effort  to  trap  them  in  one  place  seems  to  me 
utter  folly.  There  is  very  apt  to  be  generated 
in  the  mind  of  the  experimenter  a  belief  in  its 
efficacy,  to  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  undertaking,  and  so  the  hallu¬ 
cination  spreads,  to  tax  the  credulity  of  ex¬ 
perimenters  another  year. 

A  crop  of  wheat  is  so  dependent  upon  a  crop 
of  clover  that  preparation  for  a  seeding  to  the 
latter  should  begin  at  once.  But  difficulties 
begin  to  multiply  and  dangers  to  threaten  as 
soon  as  our  clover  field  is  plowed.  If  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  wheat  ground  be  seeded,  it 
gives  two  chances  for  a  catch  to  sow  clover 
with  the  wheat  crop  in  the  fall.  The  shoe 
drill,  made  at  Dowagiac,  this  State,  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  run  the  clover  seed  into  the  shoe, 
where  it  is  covered  with  the  grain.  Where 
clover  comes  in  the  drill,  along  with  the 
wheat,  it  is  more  likely  to  withstand  severe 
freezing,  as  the  wheat  plants  prevent  the  roots 
from  pulling  out.  Often  all  the  plants  between 
the  drills  will  fail,  and  only  those  accidentally 
falling  in  the  drill  mark  will  get  through 
alive.  I  usually  sow  Timothy  at  the  rate  of  a 


some  particular  kind,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  that  do  well  on  different  soils.  In 
Southern  Michigan  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
white  wheat  that  shall  meet  the  requirements 
of  good  milling  quality,  a  hardy  plant  and  a 
good  yielder.  Two  varieties  that  come  near, 
est  to  the  ideal,  are  what  is  locally  termed 
Velvet  Chaff,  and  Australian  White.  The  for. 
mer  is  a  white-chaff(  bearded  kind,  and  the 
latter  a  bald,  red-chaff  variety.  They  both 
yield  well,  and  millers  call  them  both  No.  1. 
Velvet  Chaff  is  two  or  three  days  earlier,  and 
needs  cutting  when  quite  green,  as  it  shells 
freely,  if  left  until  dead-ripe  and  dry.  Some 
of  this  variety  was  cut  on  the  5th  of  July, 
and  I  began  on  the  Australian  on  Saturday, 
the  7th.  Clawson  and  Fultz  were  banned  by 
millers,  who  met  in  convention  at  Grand 
Rapids  last  winter,  and  denounced  them  as  too 
poor  in  milling  quality  to  meet  the  demand 
for  Michigan  white-wheat  flour.  There  are 
many  claimants  for  popular  favor,  but  the 
milling  test  should  be  considered  as  among 
the  first  in  the  catalogue  of  good  qualities. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

FROM  COLONEL  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

I  have  raised  35  bushels  of  winter  wheat  to 
the  acre,  by  the  following  culture.  The  pre. 
vious  crops  had  been  corn  and  oats.  This  is 
the  usual  rotation  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
Sod  ground  is  plowed  for  the  corn  and  the 
land  is  manured  with  barn-manure  either 
plowed  under  or  put  on  the  autumn  before. 
The  last  is  the  best  way.  If  a  farmer  has 
barn-manure  it  is  put  on  the  surface  and  har- 


plowed,  manured  and  sown  with  flat  turnips 
The  weather  being  very  dry,  the  turnips  did 
not  come  up  soon  enough  to  make  a  good 
crop.  Enough  wheat  came  up  to  make  it  an 
object  to  let  it  grow,  and  in  this  way  a  good 
crop  was  obtained  o  volunteer  wheat.  The 
best  way  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  good 
crop  of  wheat,  is  to  make  it  rich.  Barh  man¬ 
ure  is  the  best.  The  so-called  “phosphates’’ 
will  do,  in  the  absence  of  the  other  ;  but  the 
wheat-groWer  on  old  lauds,  must  enrich  all 
the  soil  if  he  wants  to  get  a  good  crop.  A 
clover  sod,  or  land  in  a  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  will  usually  bring  good  wheat  ;  but 
even  on  such  land  the  chances  will  be  im¬ 
proved  by  using  several  hundred  pounds  of 
a  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre.  Any  old 
sod  land  may  be  fitted  for  wheat  by  plowing 
in  July  and  several  harrowings.  This  is  a 
shorter  cut  than  the  old  method  of  summer¬ 
fallowing,  in  which  our  fathers  had  so  much 
faith,  and  by  which  they  grew  good  crops  of 
wheat. 

Saratoga,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  SAM’L  B.  HOEFGEN. 

After  plowing  to  get  my  ground  very  fine  I 
used  the  Acme  harrow  and  a  roller  pulverizer 
mainly.  The  two-horse  corn  cultivator  was 
used  to  level  the  dead  furrows,  and  the  Acme 
to  level  and  break  the  clods,  but  to  reduce  the 
clods  to  a  fineness  almost  equal  to  road  dust, 
I  used  a  roller  of  my  own  make  with  iron  pins 
of  %-inch  iron,  screwed  into  the  roller,  and 
projecting  about  five  inches.  The  pins  would 
act  like  a  wedge  on  the  large  clods,  and  the 
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prove  of  no  value  whatever.  If. there  are  thin 
places  in  the  field,  I  scrape  up  what  manure 
I  can  to  cover  these  spots,  but  prefer  to  have 
the  manure  spread  on  the  surface  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  to  strengthen  the  seed,  and  thus  act  in  a 
double  capacity,  for  the  active  force  of  the 
manure  seems  to  remain,  while  it  has  added  to 
the  vegetable  matter  to  strengthen  the  wheat 
plant  by  its  decay. 

I  drill  in  about  a  bushel  and  a  peck  of  seed, 
to  the  acre  with  a  shoe  drill.  I  would  sow 
only  a  bushel  if  I  was  sure  the  winter  would 
not  be  severe  on  young  plants.  I  have  noticed 
that  the  principle  of  “in  union  there  is 
strength,”  applies  to  wheat  plants.  Isolated 
stools  suffer  worse  from  heaving  than  where 
the  plants  stand  thicker  on  the  ground.  Less 
than  a  bushel  of  seed  will  furnish  plants 
enough  to  occupy  all  the  space  of  an  acre,  if 


peck  to  a  bushel  of  clover.  That  is  a  sure 
thing,  sown  in  the  fall.  Where  clover  has  a 
fair  chance  it  often  gets  so  large  by  harvest  as 
to  injure  the  wheat  crop,  but  our  farmers 
would  be  pleased  to  stand  such  an  affliction  for 
a  few  years.  It  seems  as  though  nature  had 
been  conspiring  to  thwart  efforts  of  seeding  to 
clover  for  several  seasons.  Cut-worms  have 
stripped  many  fields  bare  this  year,  while 
drought  prevented  growth  last.  We  usually 
sow  a  bushel  of  seed,  mixed  as  above,  on  eight 
to  ten  acres.  I  know  of  a  good  stand,  this 
year,  in  oats,  where  only  three  quarts  of  clover 
were  sown  to  the  acre.  If  clover  is  sown  thick 
it  is  too  short  and  fine  for  a  good  yield  of 
either  hay  or  pasture. 

As  to  the  best  varieties  of  wheat  to  sow,  local 
opinion  is  of  small  advantage,  as  soils  vary  in 
the  same  township,  and  seem  kbest  adapted  to 


rowed  in  with  the  wheat,  and  if  he  has  none, 
commercial  fertilizers  are  used.  No  one 
thinks  of  getting  a  good  crop  of  wheat  with¬ 
out  some  extra  fertilizer.  In  my  own  case  a 
heavy  coat  of  barn-manure,  made  during  the 
summer,  was  put  on  and  well  harrowed  in. 
The  wheat  was  sown  broadcast,  and  as  the 
land  was  a  clay-loam  it  was  not  rolled,  as  it 
was  not  necessary  for  securing  the  needed 
compactness  of  soil.  If  the  land  is  mellow  and 
light  it  is  always  best  to  roll  it,  as  wheat  will 
do  better  in  a  firm  and  compact  soil.  The 
roots  take  a  stronger  hold  and  the  plants  will 
not  rise  up  so  readily  when  pried  by  the  frost. 
In  the  spring,  if  the  ground  is  baked,  crusty 
and  hard  it  should  be  gone  over  with  a  square 
toothed  harrow. 

In  my  crop,  no  extra  work  was  done.  After 
the  wheat  had  been  harvested,  the  land  was 


weight  of  the  roller  would  fine  them  after 
they  were  broken.  I  then  used  a  common 
harrow  to  rake  up  the  clods  that  were  pressed 
down  without  breaking,  and  rolled  again, 
then  harrowed  to  loosen  the  soil  and  sowed 
with  the  Strowbridge  broadcast  seeder;  then 
harrowed  with  the  Acme  and  finished  with 
the  roller.  This  working  made  the  ground 
very  fine  for  a  depth  of  about  four 
inches  and  made  a  well-packed  seed-bed. 
Farmers  here  generally  use  harrows,  rollers, 
and  drags  to  prepare  their  ground. 

The  varieties  that  have  been  most  in  use  here 
for  some  years  past  are  the  Fultz  and  Long 
berry  Red.  Almost  all  our  wheat  is  drilled. 
The  exception  is  when  wheat  is  sown  in 
the  corn,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  is 
drilled  with  the  one-horse  drill.  We  use  no 
commercial  fertilizer  in  this  county,  to  speak 
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Of.  No  doubt  the  yield  would  be  increased  by 
them ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  increase 
would  jugtify  the  expense.  We  sow  about 
one  bushel  and  a  peck  per  acre,  and  give  the 
seed  no  other  preparation  than  to  clean  it  well 
on  the  small  fanning-mill  as  it  comes  from  the 
thrasher. 

I  have  rolled  after  seeding  and  left  spaces 
not  rolled,  and  could  see  no  difference,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  report  of  Purdue  on 
rolling  after  seeding.  I  have  never  tried  har¬ 
rowing  wheat  in  the  spring,  but  I  suppose  it 
would  help  it.  I  was  told  of  the  dragging  of 
a  harrow  across  a  wheat  field  in  the  spring, 
from  where  it  was  left  in  the  fall,  and  so 
marked  was  the  improvement  that  persons 
would  stop  to  inquire  what  special  treatment 
that  strip  had  received  that  made  the  streak 
of  good  wheat.  I  don’t  think  there  ft  a  per¬ 
ceptible  difference  in  wheat,  whether  clover  is 
sowed  or  not.  If  the  clover  makes  a  draft  on  the 
plant-food  of  the  wheat,  it  compensates  for  it 
by  the  moisture  it  causes  about  the  wheat  roots. 
With  Timothy  it  is  somewhat  different.  The 
ground  is  generally  favorable  to  Timothy  in 
the  spring,  and  when  it  is  especially  so,  it  will, 
to  some  extent,  choke  out  the  wheat.  A 
bushel  of  seed  to  seven  or  eight  acres  of  Tim¬ 
othy  or  clover  is  perhaps  as  near  the  average 
as  is  generally  sown.  This  spring  I  sowed  a 
bushel  of  clover  to  five  acres,  and  on  a  part  of 
the  ground  less.  I  would  rather  sow  about 
one  peck  to  the  acre,  and  if  it  varies  from 
that  I  would  rather  have  it  a  little  over  than 
under. 

To  make  some  few  general  remarks  on 
wheat  culture,  let  me  say  that  taking  the 
wheat  fields  of  one  of  our  counties,  and  com¬ 
paring  them  with  the  small  potato  plotsof  the 
Rural,  the  yield  varies  quite  as  much.  Our 
thrashers’  books  are  very  instructive  on  the 
point.  What  they  would  call  a  fair  average 
field,  might  yield  12  or  16  bushels  ;  but  a  dozen 
or  more  fields  within  a  mile  or  two  of  such  a 
field,  might  fall  to  five  or  six  bushels  on  the 
one  hand,  or  rise  to  30  or  40  on  the  other, 
where  neither  soil  nor  cultivation  would  ap¬ 
parently  account  for  the  difference.  On  the 
farm  adjoining  mine,  one  field  yielded  over  30 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  another,  not  400 
yards  away,  yitMed  but  12,  and  the  soil  of  the 
second  field  was  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the 
first.  The  latter  was  drilled,  and  the  former 
broadcasted—  not  froin  choice,  but  because 
the  wash  prevented  the  drill  from  working 
properly.  On  the  same  section  of  land  there 
was  a  still  wider  contrast  some  years  ago. 
One  field  was  noted  for  its  promising  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  early  spring  and  was  accounted 
one  of  the  best  fields  in  the  neighborhood, 
while  another  field  on  the  same  farm  promised 
so  poorly  that  the  owner  was  inclined  to  sow 
it  to  oats,  but  decided  not  to  do  so;  as  he  in¬ 
tended  to  sow  it  to  clover  he  concluded  to  sow 
the  clover  at  once, whether  the  wheat  were  fit 
to  cut  or  not.  At  harvest  time  the  latter  was 
the  better  field,  yielding  over  17  bushels  to  the 
acre,  while  the  former  did  not  yield  16.  If  we 
should  use  commercial  fertilizers  I  have  no 
doubt  these  contrasts  would  be  still  more  nu_ 
merous,  but  notwithstanding  these  wide  con¬ 
trasts  the  best  cultivation  in  the  long  run  will 
make  the  best  yields. 

It  has  been  and  still  is  a  belief  of  mine  that 
if  one-half  of  our  wheat  acreage  was  seeded 
to  clover  and  wheat  and  clover  were  raised 
alternately,  in  the  course  of  15  or  20  years  the 
aggregate  of  wheat  from  one-half  the  ground 
would  be  as  great  as  from  the  whole  of  it  if 
cultivated  continuously  for  the  same  length 
of  time  in  wheat  alone.  This  would  be  pro¬ 
fitable  experimental  work  for  our  agricultural 
•colleges  and  national  experiment  stations. 
Mow  the  clover  in  June  and  let  it  mature  a 
crop  of  clover-seed  and  then  plow  and  seed  to 
wheat.  In  this  way  the  ground  would  be 
self-seeded  to  clover.  Whether  this  mode 
would  yield  a  greater  return  to  the  farmer 
than  to  mow  the  seed  and  seed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  could  be  determined  only  by 
actual  experiments  running  through  a  number 
of  years.  I  think,  however,  that  in  the  long 
run  the  first-named  ^ode  would  be  the  most 
profitable.  Then,  again,  the  mode  of  seeding 
might  be  drilling  and  broad  casting  alternate¬ 
ly  to  determine  which  was  the  best.  Perhaps 
this  was  settled  some  30  years  ago  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  question 
which  was  the  best  mode,  was  asked  by  the 
Department,  and  I  think  about  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  answers  were  in  favor  of  drilling; 
but  since  then  almost  all  of  our  finder-draining 
has  been  done  and  the  answer  now  might  be 
different. 

Where  the  ground  is  liable  to  much  freezing 
and  thawing,  wheat  seeded  three  inches  deep 
may  come  out  better  than  wheat  sown  only 
three-quarters  or  one  inch  deep;  but  where 
the  ground  is  well  drained  the  conditions 
might  be  reversed  and  the  percentage  be  in 
favor  of  broadcasting.  The  experiments 
might  be  varied  by  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  either  alternately  or  continuously, 
nd  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities.  To  make 


thorn  still  more  prominent  and  satisfactory,  a 
number  of  the  colleges  might  carry  on  the 
experiments  simultaneously  on  a  pre-arranged 
order  of  procedure. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Ind. 

FROM  GENERAL  W.  G.  LEDUC. 

The  production  of  a  large  yield  of  wheat 
and  how  to  do  it  has  been  the  problem  in 
Minnesota  from  the  time  the  first  furrow  was 
turned,  forty  years  ago,  down  to  the  present 
area  of  the  prohibitory  chinch-bug. 

The  best  soil  is  calcarious  upland  prairie, 
which  should  be  prepared  by  turning  under  as 
heavy  a  growth  of  clover  as  the  best  breaking 
plow  will  completely  and  evenly  lay  down  -side 
up.  And  the  best  breaking  plow  won’t  do  the 
work  as  it  ought  unless  it  is  in  proper  order 
and  kept  so;  and  handled  by  an  intelligent 
plowman.  This  is  to  be  done  in  the  autumn 
before  heavy  frosts  have  cut  the  clover.  In 
the  spring  go  over  the  field  with  any  of  the 
many  good  harrows,  and  sow  broadcast  with 
a  rotary  sower  attached  to  the  hind  part  of  a 
wagon,  or  in  any  other  way  to  secure  an  even 
cast  of  grain  on  the  ground;  then  harrow 
again  and  roll  or  plank  it  firmly;  or  do  as  the 
majority  of  farmers  do — use  any  of  the  many 
good  broadcast  seed-sowers  over  the  field  in 
the  early  spring  and  follow  with  harrow  and 
roller  or  plank  as  before — any  way  to  secure 
early  sowing  and  a  decided  firming  of  the 
ground  around  the  seed  is  desirable.  What 
varieties?  Minnesota  Hard  or  “Scotch  Fife,’ 
so-called ,  are  sown  here.  Five  hundred  pounds 
of  salt  and  plaster  mixed  are  sown  broadcast 
over  the  field  when  the  wheat  is  two  or  three 
inches  high.  We  sow  with  a  Stowbridge 
whirling  sower  attached  to  the  end-board  of  a 
w-agon,  or  a  strong  man  sows  right  and  left 
from  the  rear  of  a  wagon  as  it  is  drawn  over 
the  field.  How  much  seed  per  acre?  One  bush¬ 
el  and  a  half.  Treatment  before  sowing  ?  It 
receives  no  treatment  except  that  we  take  care 
to  know  that  our  seed  is  free  from  smut  and  that 
every  grain  will  grow  if  it  has  a  fair  chance. 
Never  plant  any  farm  seed  and  expect  it  to 
start  well,  if  you  don’t  firm  the  soil  around 
the  seed;  always  roll  or  plank  the  ground,  to 
finish  planting. 

Is  it  best  to  sow  wheat  alone,  or  to  seed  with 
clover  and  Timothy,  and  any  other  grasses  ? 
Always  seed  down  with  clover  if  you  wish  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  plow 
under  the  clover  in  the  fall  ;  or,  if  the  field  is 
to  be  put  into  meadow,  the  practice  then  is  to 
sow  Timothy  and  clover,  not  the  best  combi¬ 
nation  as  I  think,  but  the  one  usually  made 
here,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  used  varies  in 
each  neighborhood,  and  possibly  with  every 
farmer  in  a  given  neighborhood.  There  are 
many  elements  that  enter  into  the  question — 
the  character  of  the  seed,  the  condition  of  the 
land,  the  manner  of  sowing,  whether  with 
the  grain  as  is  more  generally  practiced,  or 
broadcast  by  hand  after  the  grain  is  sowed 
and  once  harrowed,  or  after  the  grain  is 
sowed  and  twice  harrowed,  and  before  the 
roller  or  smoother  is  passed  over  the  field. 
There  is  a  great  waste  in  sowing  clover  seed. 
Scarcely  one  seed  in  100  will  sprout  and  grow 
to  the  top,  if  covered  one  inch  deep,  and  in 
sowing,  if  it  is  mixed  with  the  grain  in  the 
seeder,  the  larger  part  must  be  covered 
from  one  to  two  inches.  There  are 
in  a  quart  of  clover  seed  about  500,200 
seeds  ;  there  are  43,560  square  feet  in  an 
acre  ;  supposing  all  the  seed  to  be  evenly 
distributed,  and  to  grow,  it  is  apparent 
that  six  quarts  to  the  acre — the  usual  seeding 
of  clover  here — are  too  much.  I  have  known  as 
good  a  catch  of  clover  as  desirable  from  two 
quarts,  and  a  failure  from  seven  and  eight 
quarts,  owing  to  unfortunate  weather  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  sowing,  and  the  weather  is  the  un¬ 
known  X  of  the  equation. 

In  my  vicinage  we  have  been  compelled  to 
abandon  wheat  growing.  The  chinch  bug  holds 
the  field  and  has  occupied  it  for  four  years 
past,  to  the  infinita  disgust  and  great  loss  of 
the  farmers.  Scattering  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  of  salt  on  an  acre  of  ground  seems  to 
drive  the  pests  away,  or  rather  to  keep  them 
away.  They  do  not  like  salt.  But  they  are 
here  in  immense  numbers  and  must  and  will 
feed  on  something  :  rye,  barley  and  wheat 
first ;  oats,  pigeon  grass  and  corn  next,  when 
they  can  choose,  and  they  are  in  infinite  num¬ 
bers  in  the  air  at  this  writing,  so  that  no  one 
at  present  in  this  part  of  Minnesota  or  in 
Wisconsin  adjoining  would  venture  to  sow 
wheat  or  expect  to  harvest  a  large  or  even 
small  crop. 

Dakota  County,  Minn. 

FROM  H.  L.  WYSOR. 

With  us  the  great  bulk  of  this  cereal  is 
grown  upon  a  corn  stubble.  This  practice 
has  come  about  mainly  by  reason  of  climatic 
conditions.  To  plow  a  worn-out  sod,  or 
other  land  which  has  not  been  broken  for 
some  years,  is,  in  three  out  of  four  seasons,  an 
impossibility.  Occasionally  an  oat  stubble  is 
broken  for  wheat,  but  the  general  practice  is  J 


f.o  sow  down  in  grass  with  the  oats.  Com  is 
cut  here  about  the  middle  of  September, 
which  gives  ample  time  to  get  in  wheat  suffi¬ 
ciently  early — say  from  Oct.  1st  to  10th.  The 
corn  is  cut  32  rows  by  4,  and  the  shocks  are  set 
thickly  in  a  row  which  is  not  seeded.  The 
space  between  the  shock-rows  was,  some  years, 
generally  turned  over  and  harrowed  before 
being  drilled,  but  this  practice  is  now  aban¬ 
doned,  it  being  ascertained  that  it  left  the 
seed-bed  too  loose,  the  interval  between  plow¬ 
ing  and  seeding  not  being  sufficient  to  allow 
of  the  ground  settling.  The  best  farmers  now 
simply  fine  the  surface  and  drag  down  the 
corn-stalks  by  thorough  harrowing.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  using  a  roller  as  the  soil 
is  already  sufficiently  compact,  and 
it  is  not  thought  advantageous  to  use 
one  after  seeding.  The  drill  is  put  on  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  harrow,  sowing  one  and  one- 
half  bushel  per  acre,  with  200  pounds  of 
fertilizer.  By  this  method  the  crop  is  got  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  was  formerly 
the  case,  and  is  far  less  liable  to  be  thrown  out 
by  frost.  Broadcast  sowing  is  done  only  on 
lands  where  the  drill  cannot  be  used,  or  on  new 
lands  after  tobacco.  It  seldom  results  in  a 
good  crop,  except  on  virgin  soils.  Fertilizers 
are  invariably  drilled  in,  since  little  or  no  ef¬ 
fect  is  observed  when  they  are  broadcasted,  so 
far  as  the  wheat  is  concerned,  although  the 
catch  of  grass  is  better.  Fertilizers  consisting 
entirely  of  raw  bone  meal  or  flour,  or  con¬ 
taining  a  large  percentage  of  the  same— say 
1,200  to  1,500  pounds  in  the  ton— are  thought 
to  be  the  best  and  are  the  kinds  most  com¬ 
monly  used.  In  some  instances  larger  yields 
are  made  with  dissolved  S.  C.  rock,  but  the 
sulphuric  acid  with  which  it  is  treated  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  catch  of  grass,  of  which  there  is 
sometimes  a  complete  failure-  A  failure  to 
catch  after  raw  bone  is  a  rarity  indeed.  Clay 
soils  are  found  to  be  best  for  wheat,  and  where 
fertilizers  are  used  the  best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  on  these  soils,  if  only  moderately  fer¬ 
tile.  It  is  useless  to  sow  wheat  on  steep  lands 
which  face  north  or  northeast,  as  even  if  it  es¬ 
capes  the  winter  it  never  matures.  Such  lands 
are  better  sown  to  rye  or  oats. 

Timothy  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  per  acre 
is  sown  or  drilled  in  along  with  the  wheat  in 
the  fall,  and  the  same  quantity  of  clover  seed 
is  sown  in  the  spring,  sometimes,  though  not 
usually,  harrowed  in  with  a  smoothing  harrow. 
Except  Orchard,  no  other  grasses  are  sown, 
since  after  the  clover  disappears  it  is  followed 
by  “Wire,”  Blue  grass  (Poa  compressa),  which 
is  native  to  this  section. 

From  20  to  25  bushels  of  grain  are  common¬ 
ly  obtained  on  good  soils,  prepared  thoroughly 
in  the  manner  I  have  described.  The  varie¬ 
ties  mostly  sown  are  Fultz  and  Fulcaster,  the 
latter  lately  introduced  being  a  cross  of  Fultz 
and  Lancaster.  It  is  largely  grown  about 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  in  the  Valley  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  is  a  good  early  variety,  resembling 
in  berry  the  Mediterranean  types.  Fultz 
still  seems  to  hold  its  own  everywhere,  as  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Department  reports,  it  com¬ 
prises  about  one-third  of  all  the  winter  wheat 
grown  in  the  United  States.  Its  popularity 
may  be  inferred  from  its  frequent  reintroduc¬ 
tion  under  new  names,  £uch  as  Finlay  and 
Canda  Flint,  etc. 

Newbern,  Va. 
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GROWING  LIVE  STOCK  AND  FRUIT 
IN  DIXIE. 

Falling  off  in  the  production  of  fine  stock 
in  the  South  of  late  years;  Tennessee  and 
North  Georgia  excellently  adapted  to  their 
growth  both  in  soil  and  climate ;  nature  of 
the  land  ;  its  adaptability  to  fruit  culture. 


No  insignificant  portion  of  the  early  turf 
records  took  their  origin  in  Dixie,  and  many 
of  the  early  horses  of  note  had  their  homes  in 
the  South.  It  was  in  South  Carolina  that 
Bertram  ran  one  of  the  most  exciting  races 
of  the  earlier  years,  when  nothing  less  than 
four  miles  and  repeat  was  counted  worth  see¬ 
ing.  It  was  at  New  Orleans,  something  over 
30  years  ago,  that  Lexington  made  bis  noted 
record  against  time.  We  have  nothing  in 
these  days  of  races  other  than  in  heats  of  a 
mile  or  so,  and  outside  of  Tennessee  where  is 
there  any  good  stock  grown,  except  Jersey 
cattle  and  poultry,  with  a  few  good  swine. 
Of  course,  1  refer  to  the  country  south  of  the 
north  line  of  Tennessee.  Except  in  particu¬ 
larly  favored  spots  in  Tennessee,  the  mule  is 
mainly  the  working  beast,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  under  sized  steers,  veritable  mountain  cat¬ 
tle,  similar  to  those  brought  to  the  monthly 
“court  day”  markets  at  Winchester,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  and  other  points  in  Kentucky,  from  the 
mountain  regions  of  Eastern  Kentucky  and 
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Western  Virginia.  These  cattle,  when  owned 
by  men  whose  farms  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
mountains,  get  their  subsistence  mainly  upon 
the  free  range  furnished  by  these  mountains. 
Hence,  while  the  steers  weigh  but  little  when 
fed  upon  the  native  grasses,  say  700  to  000 
pounds  gross,  they  ca'nnot  be  said  to  have 
cost  much,  nor  should  they,  because  beasts  so 
bred  and  fed  cannot  make  prime  beef,  conse¬ 
quently  they  take  rank  with  three-cent  cattle 
in  the  Chicago  market. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  good  cattle 
cannot  be  grown  in  Tennessee  and  Northern 
Georgia?  No,  none  whatever.  While  it  is 
true  that  a  good  deal  of  the  country  is  better 
adapted  to  growing  fruits  and  vegetables  than 
to  grain,  hay  and  pasture  grasses,  still  there 
are  here  farms  and  farming  lands  the  equals 
of  those  anywhere,  splendidly  watered,  and  if 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  Northern  farmers 
and  tilled  as  men  of  industry  usually  till,  they 
have  capabilities  not  excelled  by  farms  any¬ 
where,  and  are  worth,  for  farming  purposes, 
one-third  to  one-half  more  than  the  prices  at 
which  they  can  be  bought.  The  best  lands  in 
Kentucky  are  in  the  Blue  Grass  region,  and 
are  known  as  maroon,  or  mulatto-colored 
lands.  There  are  localities  here  where  lands 
of  this  kind  prevail.  I  have  spent  two  winters 
and  the  present  spring  in  this  portion  of  the 
South,  have  carefully  studied  these  lands  and 
farms,  the  mode  of  treatment  given  them,  and 
their  products,  and  each  added  month  of  ob¬ 
servation  more  and  more  convinced  me  of  the 
great  opportunities  that  here  await  those  who, 
by  reason  of  needing  to  get  away  from  frost 
and  snow,  incline  to  come  hitherward.  The 
lands  I  refer  to  rest  upon  a  clay  subsoil,  hold 
any  improvement  put  upon  them  equal  to  any 
land  anywhere,  and  respond  promptly  to  ma¬ 
nure,  producing  corn  and  other  grains,  and 
the  grasses,  in  full  crops. 

How  as  to  fruit?  The  ridges  and  mountain 
lands  are,  as  to  price,  called  “  cheap  lauds.” 
The  ridges  rating  at,  say,  $5  to  $10  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  location;  and  the  mountain  tops  (fur¬ 
nishing  areas  of  level  land,  in  width,  from 
one  mile  to  ten),  are  offered  $1  to  $3  if  unim¬ 
proved,  with  not  a  proportionate  advance  if 
supplied  with  bearing  trees.  The  mountain 
lands  are  not  valuable  for  the  growing  of 
grains  and  grasses;  being  sandy,  and  having 
a  porous  subsoil,  they  will  not  hold  manure. 
But  for  the  growing  of  fruits,  and  pretty 
much  every  sort  of  vegetable,  they  have  a 
well-earned  reputation.  G.  sprague. 

Lookout  Mt.,  Tenn. 

Improvidence  on  the  Farm,  —  Isn’t  the 
story  told  by  S.  Mills  (page  451)  a  case  of  the 
dark  side  of  farming  ?  And  is  it  not  all  the 
fault  of  the  man  himself  ?  He  lost  more  time 
hunting  that  money  and  getting  it,  not  to 
mention  the  cost  of  a  law-suit,  than  the  whole 
of  the  $6  was  worth.  Nearly  all  the  misery 
in  the  world  arises  from  such  shiftlessness, 
idleness,  want  of  foresight,  thoughtlessness 
and  mistakes.  “  Pay  as  you  go  ”  is  the  way  to 
live  in  sunshine,  and  “a  contented  mind  is  a 
continual  feast,”  although  by  paying  as  you 
go,  you  must  go  without  something  you 
would  like  t-o  have.  *  *  * 


PERFECT  FERTILIZATION  OF  THE 
STRAWBERRY. 


PROFESSOR  J.  L.  BUDD. 

We  grow  strawberries  on  the  college 
grounds  with  a  view  to  furnishing  a  supply  of 
fruit  for  the  boarding  halls  and  testing  the 
promising  new  varieties.  During  the  blossom¬ 
ing  period  this  season  we  had  continued  light 
rains  with  the  result  of  very  imperfect  and 
uneven  distribution  of  pollen  in  the  rows  of 
pistillate  varieties,  which  with  us  include  our 
largest  and  best  sorts.  In  picking  the  Cres¬ 
cent  rows,  for  instance,  we  find  patches  favor¬ 
ably  situated  for  perfect  fertilization  laden 
with  fine  fruit;  while  a  few  feet  distant  the 
berries  are  few  and  imperfect.  This  experi¬ 
ence,  joined  with  that  of  preceding  years,  fa¬ 
vors  the  idea  that  every  alternate  row  should 
be  planted  with  a  variety  producing  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  pollen  at  the  proper  season.  In 
the  abundant  discussion  of  new  varieties  too 
little  is  said  about  suitable  fertilizers  for  spe¬ 
cial  varieties.  As  an  instance,  we  have  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  row  of  Great  Pacific,  with  less  than 
a  quart  of  berries  to  a  rod  of  matted  row. 
Yet  I  believe  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
valuable  market  varieties  when  properly  fer¬ 
tilized,  but  it  is  a  very  late  berry  and  must 
have  beside  it  a  variety  later  in  blossoming 
than  Downer’s  Prolific,  James  Vick,  or  Wil¬ 
son.  Indeed,  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  perfect-flowering  varieties  that  do  their 
work  perfectly  and  in  season,  yet  bear  a  pay¬ 
ing  crop  of  fruit  for  home  use  or  market. 
With  us  Downer’s  Prolific  has  proven  our  best 
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fertilizer,  but,  like  the  Wilson,  it  seems  to  be 
running  out.  The  variety  that  will  take  its 
place  here  is  yet  undetermined. 

Ames,  Iowa. 

Triumph  Goosebkrry. — At  the  West,  the 
Houghton  Seedling  and  American  Seedling 
have  made  up  the  list  of  really  satisfactory 
varieties  in  yield  and  freedom  from  mildew. 
The  varieties  with  a  strong  infusion  of  for¬ 
eign  blood  have,  one  after  the  other,  been  re¬ 
jected  either  on  account  of  imperfect  foliage, 
tenderness  of  plant  in  winter,  or  mildew  of 
fruit.  But  so  far  the  Triumph,  sent  out  by 
Mr.  George  Achelles,  of  West  Chester,  Penn.t 
seems  well  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate. 
The  fruit  on  the  young  plants  at  this  time  is 
nearly  up  to  the  crown.  (?) — Eds.  Then  it  is 
wholly  free  from  mildew  in  this  season  of 
almost  general  mildews  and  rusts. 

[At  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  Triumph  mil¬ 
dews  badly.  Specimens  were  received  from 
Mr.  Geo.  Achelles  in  1885.— Ed.] 

I  should  prefer  to  apply  manure  in  the  falj 
to  give  the  most  benefit  the  following  year; 
but,  all  things  considered,  I  would  prefer  t0 
have  it  hauled  and  spread  during  the  winter 
as  made,  as  it  saves  a  great  amunt  of  la¬ 
bor  and  there  is  no  loss  from  fermentation, 
though  on  some  land  there  would  be  some 
waste  from  washing.  w.  d.  h. 

Rockford,  Ill. 


m. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


DUTCHESS  AND  ULSTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  NOTES. 

Corn  seems  likely  to  be  almost  a  total  fail¬ 
ure.  At  this  time  (July  25th)  it  is  not  more 
than  knee-high.  It  is  the  result  of  the  late 
cold  spring  and  early  summer. 

Rye  has  been  better  than  for  many  years 
and  as  a  rule  was  harvested  in  fine  condition. 
Wheat  is  not  raised  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  The  oat  crop  is  good,  but  the  acreage 
is  small. 

Sheep  raising  is  a  profitable  adjunct  to  gen¬ 
eral  farming.  The  mutton  breeds,  however, 
are  not  as  common  as  one  would  expect  so 
near  such  markets  as  Newburg,  Poughkeepsie 
and  New  York  Some  of  the  sheep  growers 
make  a  specialty  of  raising  fine  mutton  and 
they  rather  favor  free  wool  because  they  think 
it  will  lessen  competition  and  increase  the 
price  of  mutton.  I  he  wool  growers  who  only 
sell  lambs  and  old  sheep  are  very  anxious 
about  the  Mills  bill  and  are  desperately  op¬ 
posed  to  it. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  notwithstanding 
the  marvelous  growth  of  contiguous  cities, 
land  is  not  worth  as  much  now  as  it  was  100 
years  ago.  A  farm,  one  of  the  best  in  Ulster 
County,  which  sold  for  $100  per  acre  in  1812, 
would  not  bring  over  $75  per  acre  now.  Is 
this  the  result  of  Western  competition  or  of 
unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  cities 
and  towns  ? 

As  a  matter  of  course  milk  producing  is  the 
chief  occupation.  The  business  has  at  least 
the  advantage  of  comparative  uniformity  in 
profit.  Variation  in  the  supply  and  quality 
of  pasturage  and  fodder  affects  the  cost  of 
production  somewhat,  but  still  the  profit  is 
about  the  same  from  year  to  year. 

Holstein  grades  are  chiefly  kept,  although 
there  is  a  strong  sprinkling  of  Ayrshire  and 
Guernsey  blood.  Occasionally  a  solitary 
specimen  of  the  Dutch  Belted  breed  is  seen. 
They  may  be  easily  detected  because  they 
never  lose  their  distinctive  marking.  Strange 
to  say,  they  are  generally  known  as  Holstein 
grades.  Crossing  with  Holstems  seems  to  in¬ 
crease  their  size,  while  the  peculiar  marking 
is  preserved. 

Good  roads  are  the  rule.  The  work  is  gen¬ 
erally  done  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  commissioner,  and  is  paid  for  in  cash,  instead 
of  hard  cider,  as  was  formerly  the  custom. 
As  a  friend  expressed  it :  “  Road-making  is 
now  a  business — not  a  drunken  frolic.”  Road 
machines  are  generally  used. 

Potatoes  are  a  good  crop,  not  in  quantity 
but  in  profit.  They  are  now  bringing  from 
$1.50  to  $1.80  per  bushel  in  the  local  markets. 
Hay  is  a  good  crop,  and  as  a  rule  has  been  got 
in  in  good  condition. 

Summer  boarders  are  beginning  to  appre 
ciate  the  quiet  and  healthfulness  of  this  par^ 
of  the  State,  and  are  adding  materially  to  the 
income  of  many  of  our  farmers  beside  helping 
the  local  market.  The  price  of  board,  how¬ 
ever,  rules  very  low,  as  compared  with  more 
fashionable  resorts.  The  very  best  board  can 
be  obtained  at  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per 
week.  RAMBLER. 

Canada. 

Kings  Co.,  P.  E.  Island,  July  16.— Since  the 

advent  of  July  we  have  bad  a  period  of  ex¬ 


tremely  hot  weather.  This  came  at  a  tim« 
when  it  was  absolutely  needed;  and  coming 
so  timely  when  the  earth  was  filled  with  moist 
ure,  caused  by  the  exceedingly  wet  and  cool 
June  month,  it  has  made  a  most  favorable 
change  in  the  outlook.  Oats  are  looking  well. 
Spring  wheat,  in  mellow  land,  bids  fair  to 
eclipse  the  really  good  crop  of  ’87.  Hay  is 
above  the  average.  Early  potatoes  are  com¬ 
ing  on  finely — many  patches  now  showing 
blossoms.  We  had  some  fine  growing 
showers  last  week.  As  a  result  everything 
has  a  rich  greenish  cast.  j.  a.  m. 

Hillier,  Ontario,  July  23.— The  most  dis¬ 
astrous  drought  that  ever  occurred  in  this 
vicinity  was  broken  by  the  rain  of  Wednesday 
last.  We  have  not  had  rain  enough  to  wet 
the  ground  down  three  inches  since  the  snow 
went  off  last  spring.  Pastures  are  all  dried 
up  and  farmers  are  trying  to  sell  their  cattle 
as  fast  as  they  can,  keeping  only  enough  to 
supply  their  families.  Good  cows  are  selling 
at  $15  apiece  and  a  lot  have  been  sold  at  from 
$10  to  $13  apiece.  Very  few  farmers  have 
over  three  loads  of  hay.  Barley  and  peas  will 
average,  I  think,  five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Corn  may  come  on  now  since  the  rain,  but  it 
did  not  come  up  well  this  spring,  and  a  lot  of 
farmers  are  plowing  up  barley  aud  sowing 
buckwheat  to  help  get  stock  through  the  win¬ 
ter.  Corn  and  millet  sowed  the  usual  time 
(about  the  1st  of  June)  were  complete  failures. 
We  have  no  kind  of  fodder  to  feed  green.  I 
sowed  a  piece  of  oats  to  feed  green  through 
harvest  and  seven  cows  will  eat  all  there  is  on 
an  acre  in  three  days.  This  county  generally  has 
half  a  million  bushels  of  barley  for  export,  and 
this  year  it  is  all  needed  here,  although  some 
will  be  obliged  to  sell  to  pay  bills,  l.  p.  h. 

Illinois. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Jo  Daviess  Co.,  July  16. 
-The  last  storm  period  of  July  4th  and 
5th,  seems  to  have  been  very  extensive. 
It  struck  this  section  on  the  3rd  and  still 
more  severely  on  the  4th,  but  although 
doing  immense  damage  to  grain  and  grass, 
and  washing  badly  plowed  fields,  still  we  es¬ 
caped  what  others  suffered  in  the  way  of 
cyclones  and  hail.  The  fall  wheat  crop  is 
immense  and  rye  is  fully  up  to  the  average 
with  twice  the  usual  acreage  in  this  and 
adjacent  counties.  The  more  I  travel,  the  more 
I  am  impressed  with  the  amount  of  rye  sown. 
Corn  is  doing  well  at  present,  but  has  hardly 
the  appearance  of  making  an  average  crop 
though  a  great  improvement  over  last  season. 
The  meadows  have  made  a  marvelous  growth 
considering  the  dry  spring,  and  will  average 
up  with  former  years.  Cattle  are  scarce,  but 
not  very  dear,  and  pastures  sport  a  growth  of 
grass  heavy  enough  for  a  meadow.  There 
have  been  but  a  few  days  of  hay  weather  since 
clover  was  ripe  enough  to  cut,  and  they  kept 
corn  plowing  back  so  that  everything  comes 
together.  Winter  wheat  and  rye  are  ready  to 
cut  now.  A  good  many  small  bridges  were 
carried  away  by  the  floods,  and  mud  and 
trash  were  left  on  the  meadows.  From  the 
R.  N.  Y.  seeds  we  raised  some  splendid  double 
yellow  hollyhocks  which  blossomed  first  last 
year.  This  year,  much  to  our  surprise,  the 
blossoms  from  the  same  roots  are  all  black  or 
purple.  No  other  seed  was  sown.  Is  this 
freak  of  common  occurrence?  If  so,  we  shall 
look  for  white  ones  next  year.  w.  s.  s. 

Remarks. — Our  friend  is  mistaken.  The 
hollyhock  blooms  but  once.  The  darker 
flowers  were  from  seed  accidentally  sown. 

Iowa. 

Des  Moines,  Polk  County,  July  28th.— The 
readers  of  the  Rural  will  remember  that  I 
held  the  position  that  the  years  of  drought 
had  not  impaired  the  soil,  and  that  those  who 
would  keep  their  land  cultivated  and  manured 
would  see  big  crops  when  a  good  season  should 
come.  Our  crops  now  bear  me  out  in  that 
position,  for  they  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  we 
may  ever  expect  to  see  them.  Our  spring  was 
wet,  late  and  cold;  but  we  have  had  a  fine 
June  and  July  and  all  crops  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  up  lost  time.  We  have  had  good  showers 
in  these  months,  and  no  extremes  of  heat  or 
storms.  Very  little  wheat  or  rye  was  sown  in 
this  part  of  the  State ;  what  there  is  is  good 
and  harvested  in  good  condition.  Hay  good 
and  nearly  all  put  up  dry  and  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  The  oat  crop — the  heaviest  I  have  ever 
seen — is  now  in  full  harvest.  It  has  badly 
lodged  and  cannot  nearly  all  be  saved.  The 
crop  grew  so  tremendously  heavy  that  it  could 
not  stand  up.  Some  crops  will  have  to  be  cut 
with  the  mowing  machine  and  raked  like  hay. 
The  corn  crop  is  justa  grand  sight,  and  is  now 
silking.  It  has  been  well  worked,  perhaps 
never  better.  Early  potatoes  are  a  splendid 
crop  and  now  about  ripe ;  that  is,  the  vines 
are  drying  fast.  The  late  potato  crop  gener¬ 
ally  promises  well,  though  there  is  some  blight 
in  some  crops.  We  are  not  troubled  with 
potato  bugs.  The  vegetable  crops  are  almost 


perfection.  We  have  a  great  abundance  of 
everything,  though  the  vine  crops  are  a  little 
late.  Tomatoes  and  melons  are  nearly  a 
month  behind  last  season.  My  tomato  trees — 
the  largest  I  have  ever  seen— planted  six  by 
six  feet,  now  cover  all  the  ground.  The 
strawberry  crop  was  poor,  but  the  raspberry 
and  blackberry  crops  very  large.  One  of  my 
neighbors  has  35  acres  of  blackberries  now  in 
full  harvest.  He  has  no  trouble  in  getting 
pickers,  for  the  city  people  will  come  out  and 
work  at  this  when  they  could  not  be  got  out 
for  anything  else.  The  grape  crop  is  fine. 
Our  summer  apple  trees  are  loaded ;  winter 
apples  hardly  half  a  crop.  Farm  help  has  been 
scarce  aud  hard  to  get  this  summer,  and 
wages  have  been  good— no  trouble  for  a  man 
to  get  a  dollar  per  day  and  his  keep  all  the 
time.  f.  s.  w, 

Louisiana. 

East  Baton  Rouge,  Baker  P.  O.,  July  14. 
— Corn  good.  Cane  favorable  prospect.  Stub¬ 
ble  not  a  good  stand .  Cotton,  irregular  stand 
and  later  in  growth  aud  fruit  than  last  year, 
which  was  a  backward  season.  A  dry  spring 
and  daily  rains  for  the  past  three  weeks  have 
given  the  planter  an  abundance  of  work.  Po¬ 
tato  crop  did  not  yield  more  than  one  half. 
Oats  not  as  much  planted  as  formerly  and 
poor  yields.  r.  g.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Harborton,  Mercer  Co.,  July  22.— Wheat 
and  hay  are  mostly  harvested  in  good  order, 
and  are  above  the  average  yield.  The  oat 
harvest  has  commenced.  Crop  good  and  not 
lodged.  Corn  backward,  owing  to  late  plant¬ 
ing  on  account  of  wet  weather,  but  growing 
fast  and  will  be  a  good  crop  if  frost  does  not 
come  too  soon.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  almost  a 
failure.  New  wheat,  85  cents  per  bushel. 
Butter,  22c.  per  pound.  d.  j.  b. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


THE  BUFFALO  OR  CARPET  BEETLE. 

Subscriber  [address  mislaid.)  What  is  the 
history  of  the  Buffalo  or  Carpet  beetle,  and 
how  should  it  be  combatted  ? 

answered  by  w.  l.  devereaux. 

The  Buffalo  bug,  or  B.  moth,  B.  carpet  bug, 
etc.— more  exactly,  the  Carpet  beetle  (Anth- 
renus  scrophularius)— is  no  longer  a  new  pest 
in  this  country,  for  it  made  its  appearance  in 
destructive  numbers  15  years  ago.  The  first 
news  of  damage  from  this  insect,  as  far  as  the 
published  records  show,  came  from  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  whence  the  name,  although  the  young 
larva  or  worm— and  the  larva  is  the  noxious 
stage  and  form  of  the  insect — resembles  the 
pictured  form  of  a  buffalo  or  bison  while 
charging.  The  insect  seems  to  have  appeared 
in  numbers  at  nearly  the  same  time  in  several 
other  cities,  and  some  of  the  starting  points 
were  traced  to  large  carpet  stores  where  in¬ 
fested  carpets  had  been  imported  and  retailed 
without  caution  or  disinfection.  Before  this, 
not  a  single  specimen  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  east  of  the  Rockies,  even  by  natu¬ 
ralists.  The  pests  were  found  rarely  at  San 
Francisco  40  years  ago,  and  possibly  they  were 
brought  there  by  the  Chinese  or  Spaniards. 
The  insect  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  is  a 
well-known  pest  mentioned  in  books  a  century 
old.  Beetles  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  family 
Dermestidse,  and  in  nature  most  of  them  are 
eminently  useful  in  the  reduction  of  animal 
matter,  especially  that  which  is  indurated,  as 
bones,  hides,  hair  and  wool,  and  they  follow 
up  their  food  habit  in  leather,  preserved 
meats,  lard,  furs,  wool  clothing  and  wool 
carpets;  also  in  silks  and  preserved  plants. 
In  the  voracious  growing  stage  (the  form  in 
which  they  are  usually  seen  eating  carpets, 
etc.)  the  pests  are  about  the  size  and  form  of  a 
kernel  of  barley.  They  are  clothed  with  erect 
hairs,  especially  abundant  at  the  terminal 
segment,  making  a  tail-like  pencil  of  brown 
hairs.  In  early  autumn  the  pest  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  perfect  beetle  of  smaller  size, 
appearing  like  a  little  round  seed.  The  hard 
wing-cases  and  dorsothorax,  orLack,  are  pretti¬ 
ly  marked  with  white,  scarlet  and  black,  quite 
fine,  almost  variegated.  These,  the  parents — 
egg-layers— have  wings  folded  under  the  cases, 


and  they  fly  away  to  now  places,  and  to 
flowers,  where  they  feed  on  pollen.  Egg- 
laying  is  begun  in  the  fall  by  the  earliest- 
matured  beetles,  and  others  come  forth  in 
heated  rooms  in  winter,  but  most  of  the  eggs 
are  laid  in  the  spring,  and  most  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  is  done  in  the  summer  months,  and  to 
circumvent  them  for  the  year,  the  work  must 
be  prosecuted  in  May  or  early  Juue.  Scald 
the  floor  thoroughly  at  the  joint  of  the  base¬ 
board,  and  beat  the  carpets  well  in  late  May. 
After  the  pests  get  located  in  summer  the 
same  measure  will  answer.  Gasoline  in  con¬ 
tact  with  them  is  sure  death  to  them,  and  it  is 
the  best  of  the  volatile  liquids,  which  are  all 
more  or  less  inflammable.  The  odor  of  this, 
or  of  cedar  oil,  coal  tar  paper,  or  similar 
things  will  not  drive  them  away,  however. 
They  must  be  killed  off  after  they  once  get 
located,  and  although  naturalists  rely  on  the 
arsenicated  soap  used  in  preserving  the  skins 
of  birds  and  quadrupeds  in  museums,  where 
every  insect  which  begins  to  damage  is  at 
once  poisoned,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
many  people  will  feel  safe  in  using  an  arseni¬ 
cated  water  sprayed  under  the  borders  of  car¬ 
pets  ;  but  it  is  effective.  Pure  Buhaeh  an¬ 
swers  the  purpose,  killing  them  as  quickly  as 
any  dangerous  poisons.  If  they  get  on  the 
premises,  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  located 
where  they  can  be  destroyed  more  readily  than 
in  carpets  or  clothes  presses,  and  this  is  done 
by  placing  an  open  box  of  fleece  wool  and  old 
yarn  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
or  on  a  shelf,  not  to  be  moved  or  handled 
except  to  see  if  a  colony  has  settled 
there.  A  box  of  fresh  feathers  will  decoy 
them.  A  lady  friend  has  called  my  attention 
to  the  destruction  of  Pampas  plumes  by  the 
carpet  beetle,  when  it  first  took  up  its  quarters 
in  her  house,  and  on  a  German  writer’s 
authority,  such  plumes  are  an  attraction  for 
the  nuisances.  It  is  one  of  the  first  places  to 
look  for  their  presence  in  the  house.  Counter¬ 
odorants  are  not  successful  in  keeping  the 
beetle  from  entering  the  house,  unless  the 
odors — like  carbolic  acid  or  naphthaline — are 
so  strong  that  the  houskeeper  and  household 
are  driven  out.  Pleasant  perfumes  of  plants 
and  flowers  do  not  answer,  as  the  insect  is 
part  of  its  life  a  flower-dweller.  Still,  after  a 
few  trials,  I  am  favorably  impressed  with 
pennyroyal  and  peppermint  oils,  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  potted  plants  of  these  bo  kept  in 
rooms  and  in  open  windows. 

SOUTHERN  MISSOURI  AS  A  FRUIT  AND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  REGION. 

G.  N.  A .,  Camp  Point,  III.—  In  which  part 
of  Missouri  is  the  climate  warm  enough  to 
produce  all  kinds  of  fruit  ;  aud  is  the  land 
there  hilly,  rocky  or  level  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  L.  A.  GOODMAN,  SECRETARY 
MISSOURI  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  counties  of  the  southern  tier  are  warm 
enough  to  grow  the  peach  to  perfection. 
There,  too,  the  raspberry,  strawberry  and 
blackberry  do  as  well  as  they  do  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  The  apple  and  pear  and 
plum  grow  in  abundance  and  beauty.  On  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  high  ridges  and  pine  forests  on 
the  north  and  west,  we  have  the  moderate 
weather  so  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  all 
of  our  fruits,  and  yet  we  are  high  enough  so 
as  not  to  suffer  from  the  heat. 

The  country  is  rough  and  rocky  (some  por¬ 
tions  of  it)  enough  to  suit  any  person’s  ta6te. 
It  is  rich  and  level  (many  portions  of  it)  enough 
to  raise  the  best  of  corn,  wheat  or  grass.  The 
ground  is  covered  in  many  places  with  flint 
rocks,  but  they  are  all  on  the  top  and 
when  once  taken  off  the  ground  is  easily  culti_ 
vated.  The  valleys  are  as  rich  as  need  be. 
The  hills  are  especially  adapted  to  fruit-grow 
ing.  The  soil  is  a  red  clay  loam  and  although 
it  looks  poor  to  those  accustomed  to  black 
land,  yet  it  produces  even  corn  and  potatoes 
well.  The  peach  seems  to  be  at  home  here, 
and  if  I  mistake  not,  this  region  is  destined  to 
be  the  peach  region  of  the  United  State*.  I 
never  saw  the  peach'grow  or  bear  better  than 
it  does  here.  The  ground  is  covered  with  a 
small  growth  'of  black-jack ;  and  po*t-oak  and 
hickory  are  easily  cleared,  and  although  the 
soil  is  hard  to  break,  yet  when  once  well 
broken  there  is  no  more'  trouble.  Rains  are 
plentiful  and  well  distributed.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  ranges  from  five  degrees  below  to  100 
degrees  above  zero.  The  section  is  high  enough 
to  produce  the  best  kinds  of  apples,  and  the 
prospects  are  that  it  will  be  a  desirable  pear 
region  also.  Some  of  the  finest  apples,  in  size 
and  color,  were  obtained  from  that  district  to 
assist  our  State  show  at  the  New  Orleans  Ex¬ 
position.  Thedron  in  the  soil  seems  to  produce 
an  excellent  color  in  all  our  fruits,  aud  they 
seem  to  be  of  remarkably  fine  quality.  They 
are  not  t(he  varieties  that  do  so  well  in  the 
East,  but  those  specially  adapted  to  the  West 
and  South.  The  raspberry  aud  blackberry 
are  succeeding  admirably  and  produce  100  Je 
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200  bushels  per  acre  and  find  ready  market. 
I  speak  of  what  I  know,  for  I  have  planted 
50,000  peach,  20,000  apple  and  10,000  pear 
trees,  and  many  thousands  of  small  fruits  in 
Howell  County,  and  they  are  succeeding  as 
well  as  similar  plants  have  done  in  any  place 
I  have  ever  planted  them.  Some  of  them  are 
bearing  now  and  the  next  three  years  will 
show  hundreds  of  car-loads  of  fruits  from 
some  farms.  Lands  are  cheap,  ranging 
from  82.50  to  88  per  acre.  Water  is  plentiful 
where  lands  are  used  for  stock.  Timber  is 
abundant.  Lumber  is  cheap,  and  every  in¬ 
ducement  is  ready  for  any  good,  hard-working 
man  who  wishes  to  make  a  home.  There  is 
plenty  of  good  society  and  schools  and  there 
are  churches  in  all  the  older  portions  of  the 
country  and  more  are  being  built  in  the  newer 
parts.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man,  with 
good  health  and  a  few  hundred  dollars,  can  do 
better  than  settle  in  Southern  Missouri.  The 
country  is  well  adapted  for  stock  purposes  and 
especially  for  sheep.  Health  is  good;  land  is 
high  and  dry,  and  although  the  climate  is  not 
perfect,  and  the  land  is  not  a  Garden  of  Eden, 
yet  there  one  will  find  a  thousand  advantages 
more  than  on  our  Western  plains.  The  next 
five  or  ten  years  will  see  such  wonderful 
growth  in  Southern  and  Southwestern 
Missouri  when  its  advantages  are  known  that 
thousands  will  wish  they  had  opened  their 
eyes  to  its  eligibility  and  not  gone  500  miles 
farther  off  instead  of  settling  there. 

FUNGI  ON  APPLE  AND  CEDAR  TREES. 

G.  L.  M.,  Glendale ,  Va. — What  is  the  name 
of  the  disease  affecting  the  inclosed  leaves  of 
apple  trees  and  a  remedy  therefor  ?  The  dis¬ 
ease  has  killed  20  per  cent,  of  my  young  trees. 

Ans.  The  leaves  are  affected  with  two 
species  of  parasitic  fungi,  one  of  which  is  im¬ 
mature  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  determined. 
By  far  the  greatest  injury  to  the  leaves  is  due 
to  a  fungus  now  popularly  known  as  apple- 
leaf  rust,  a  species  of  Roestelia,  which  is  quite 
common  throughout  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States.  This  fungus  causes  pale  yellow 
blotches  on  the  leaves:  while  the  immature 
species,  above  referred  to,  produces  dark 
brown,  definite,  circular  spots.  The  Roestelia 
as  it  appears  on  the  apple  is  but  one  stage  in 
its  life  history,  another  form  appearing  earlier 
in  the  season  on  cedar  trees  causing  the 
growths  commonly  known  as  “cedar  balls.” 
This  form  on  the  cedar  is  regarded  as  the  first 
stage  of  that  appearing  later  upon  the  apple, 
and  it  is  oelieved  to  be  the  condition  in  which 
the  fungus  passes  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
the  cedar  balls  give  rise  to  numerous  spores — 
bodies  analogous  to  seed— and  when  these  fall 
upon  the  young  apple  leaves,  and  the  proper 
conditions  of  moisture  and  heat  are  present, 
they  germinate  by  sending  out  slender  tubes 
which  penetrate  the  tissues  and  ultimately 
develop  into  the  Roestelia.  The  spores  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  latter  fungus  m  turn  find  their 
way  to  the  red  cedar  and  developing  there 
produce  the  “cedar  balls.”  The  only  means 
of  combatting  the  disease,  which  a  knowledge 
of  its  life  history  suggests,  is  to  destroy  the 
cedars  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orchard,  or  if 
this  treatment  cannot  be  adopted,  collect  and 
burn  the  cedar  balls  in  spring  before  their 
spores  are  shed.  Perhaps  by  making  applica¬ 
tions  of  some  fungicide  to  the  apple  leaves  in 
spring,  before  the  spores  from  the  cedar  balls 
come  upon  them,  the  development  of  the 
Roestelia  may  be  prevented,  but  so  far  as  we 
are  aware  no  experiments  have  been  made  to 
determine  this  question. 

CHECKING  GRAPE-VINE  GROWTH,  ETC. 

F.  M.,  Naples,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  have  about  100 
eight-year-old  Concord  grape-vines  set  out  eight 
by  eight  feet,  which  make  too  much  wood  and 
are  hard  to  be  managed.  I  trim  them  from  six  to 
seven  long  canes  to  the  vine ;  can  their 
strength  be  reduced  by  cutting  off  some  of 
their  tap  roots  without  doing  them  any  harm, 
and  when  can  it  be  done  ?  2.  Or  is  it  better 
to  graft  some  other  variety  on  them,  and  what 
kind  would  be  best  to  graft  on  them,  besides 
Delaware,  Catawba  and  Rebecca  'l  3.  Where 
can  I  get  a  good  sprayer  for  spraying  Paris- 
green  and  water  on  grape-vines,  potatoes  and 
small  shrubs  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Any  arrangement  that  would  re¬ 
duce  their  vigor  so  as  to  effect  the  desired  ob¬ 
ject  would  lessen  their  fruitfulness  and  the 
fruit  would  be  of  inferior  size.  The  Concord 
is  naturally  a  rampant  grower  and  we  can’t 
interfere  with  its  nature  and  have  it  do  its 
best.  Your  soil  may  be  richer  than  is  neces¬ 
sary.  A  poorer  soil,  in  this  case,  would  be 
your  only  remedy.  Of  course,  root-pruning 
or  summer  pruning  would  impair  the  vigor  of 
the  vines,  but  we  cannot  recommend  it.  2.  Of 
course,  the  Concord  could  be  grafted  to  any 
other  variety,  but  it  would  be  an  experiment 
to  try  which  would  cost  you  years,  unless  you 
know  which  varieties,  other  than  those  you 
have,  would  succeed  in  your  vineyard.  3.  The 
Field  Force  Pump  Co.  of  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
make  a  good  outfit  for  this  purpose.  If  you 


have  the  pump  and  fixtures  you  can  get  the 
Cyclone  or  Nixon  nozzle  of  any  of  the  large 
seedsmen. 

RHUBARB  AND  ASPARAGUS. 

II.  L.  S.,  Yankton, I)ak. — What  are  the  best 
varieties  of  rhubarb  and  asparagus  for  home 
use  ?  Where  can  I  purchase  the  plants  ? 
What  is  the  proper  time  to  set  plants  in  the 
fall? 

Ans.  We  prefer  spring  to  fall  for  new 
beds.  If  set  in  the  fall,  it  will  be  well  to  cov¬ 
er  the  bed  with  a  mulch  of  old  short  manure 
at  least  four  inches  in  depth.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  “best”  kind  of  asparagus  is  known. 
We  have  doubts  whether  the  kind  known 
as  Conover’s  Colossal  is  not  as  good  as 
any.  The  size  of  the  shoots  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  situation, 
care,  manure  aDd  cultivation  giveD. 
Years  ago  the  R.  N.  Y.  raised  Moore’s  Cross¬ 
bred,  Argenteuil  and  Red  Dutch  to  find  there 
was  little  difference  in  favor  of  any.  We  are 
now  raising  Smalley’s,  Conover,  Palmetto, 
Barr’s  Mammoth  and  Moore’s  Cross-bred  side 
by  side.  The  Palmetto  and  Barr’s  are  highly 
praised  by  some  as  distinct  and  superior  kinds. 
Plant  the  sets  as  soon  as  frost  kills  or  withers 
the  tops.  Linnaeus  is  the  earliest — Monarch 
the  best  rhubarb  in  our  estimation.  The  roots 
may  be  planted  in  the  fall  or  spring  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  If  in  the  fall,  plant  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  killed  by  frost;  if  in  spring  as 
early  as  the  land  can  be  put  in  order. 

FRUITS  FOR  SOUTHEASTERN  DAKOTA. 

D.  B.  C.,  Eden,  Dak. — What  kind  of  apple 
trees  would  be  likely  to  succeed  here?  What 
iron- clads  have  been  tried  in  this  section? 
What  kind  of  “tame”  plums  are  as  hardy  as 
the  “wild”  plums  so  abundant  here?  What 
other  kinds  of  iron-clad  plums  are  likely  to 
prove  hardy  here  in  Southeastern  Dakota? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD, 

Queries  like  this  cannot  be  answered  intelli¬ 
gently.  In  that  part  of  Dakota,  and  generally 
in  the  bluffy  sections  of  the  loess  formation  of 
the  Missouri  Valley,  varieties  may  live  and 
bear  in  a  satisfactory  way  on  the  elevated 
ridges  and  divides,  that  utterly  fail  by  winter- 
killing  or  blight  on  the  rich,  corn-growing, 
bottoms  and  valleys.  Of  the  varieties  common 
to  the  nurseries,  that  do  well  on  about  all 
soils,  the  following  list  will  be  safe:  Straw¬ 
berries,  Crescent,  Downer’s  Prolific,  Green 
Prolific,  and  Windsor.  Raspberries,  Shaffer’s 
Tyler,  and  Souhegan.  Grapes,  Worden, 
Moore’s  Early,  and  the  Concord,  if  the  latter 
will  ripen.  Apples,  Oldenburg,  Whitney  No. 
20,  Wealthy,  and  the  Russians  recommended 
by  the  Northern  Iowa  Horticultural  Society. 
Plums,  De  Soto,  Wolf,  Wyant,  and  Rolling- 
stone. 

FERTILIZER  FOR  WHEAT. 

B.  K.  A.,  New  Providence,  Pa. —  I’ve 
not  enough  of  manure  for  my  wheat  land  ; 
where  can  I  get  fertilizers  ?  What  kind  should 
I  use  ?  2.  How  many  pounds  per  acre  ?  3. 
Shall  I  drill  it  in  with  the  grain  or  plow  it 
under  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Buy  of  any  well-known  fertilizer 
firm  a  complete  fertilizer  for  wheat,  and  state 
whether  your  soil  is  light  or  sandy.  A  first- 
rate  article  will  cost  not  less  than  840  per  ton. 
Do  not  buy  any  incomplete  fertilizer  uuless 
you  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  your 
soil  does  not  need  a  complete  fertilizer.  A 
low-grade  fertilizer  or  even  a  first-rate  article 
of  bone  or  potash  or  ammoniated  phosphate 
or  superphosphate  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to 
show  no  effect  whatever.  Probably  your 
land  needs  bone  ;  probably  it  needs  potash  ; 
probably  it  needs  nitrogen.  But  it  also  pro¬ 
bably  needs  all,  in  which  case  any  one  will 
ivill  not  pay.  2.  Not  less  than  500  pounds  to 
the  acre.  3.  Do  not  plow  it  under.  The  R 
N.-Y.  would  advise  you  to  sow  it  broad-cast 
before  harrowing. 


Miscellaneous. 


W.  G.,Davenp>ort,  Iowa. — I  send  the  Rural 
by  to-day’s  mail,  two  tubers  of  Early  Rose 
potatoes  that  are  “scabby;”  a  sample  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  grown  is  also  sent. 
They  were  planted  according  to  the  Rural’s 
Trench  method,  with  1,000  pounds  of  Mapes’ 
Potato  Manure  to  the  acre  in  the  drill,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  flowers  of  sulphur.  While 
insects  do  often  cause  scab,  this,  I  believe  is 
caused  by  a  fungus. 

Ans. — This  not  at  all  what  the  R.  N.-Y. 
calls  “scab.”  The  potatoes  are  sprinkled 
with  little  pimples,  so  to  speak,  just  such  as 
would  be  caused  if  the  skin,  during  growth, 
were  punctured  with  a  pin.  If  the  new  bark 
of  a  tree  were  similarly  punctured,  the  same 
thing  would  occur.  These  pimples,  however, 
as  our  friend,  thinks,  may  be  caused  by  a 
fungus.  We  cannot  say. 

G.  L.  M.,  Undale,  Va. — I  would  like  to 
get  two  boys,  13  ami  U  years  old,  from  Castlo 


Garden,  to  raise  on  my  farm.  How  should  I 
proceed  to  get  them  ? 

Ans.  You  had  better  write  to  Superintend¬ 
ent  Jackson,  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  stat¬ 
ing  just  what  you  want,  and  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  your  locality,  etc.  If  you  are 
not  specially  anxious  to  secure  foreigners,  you 
might  be  able  to  get  such  boys  from  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  New  York  City.  The 
boys  you  would  be  likely  to  get  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  place  are  younger  than  the  ages  you  give. 
They  will  be  city  boys,  whose  parents  are 
either  dead  or  unablo  to  care  for  them. 

W.,  Schoharie ,  N.  Y. — 1.  Where  can  I  get 
seed  of  the  Thousand-fold  rye  ?  2.  What  is  alka¬ 
line  bone  ? 

Ans. — 1.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  of  New  York, 
introduced  it  some  eight  years  ago.  Mr.  Bliss 
is  now  with  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  you  had  better  communicate  with 
that  firm.  2.  It  is  bone  to  which  potash  in 
some  form  has  been  added. 

Subscriber  (no  address).— 1.  Is  it  safe  to 
feed  green  oats  and  straw  to  horses  just  from 
work  ?  2.  How  long  should  oats  remain  in 
shocks  before  they  can  be  stacked,  when  they 
are  to  be  fed  without  thrashing  ? 

Ans.  1.  No.  2.  Until  the  straw  and  grain  are 
perfectly  dry.  A  week  in  fair,  windy,  drying 
weather  is  sufficient. 

V.  M.  Ii.,  Kent  Co.,  Del. — What  is  a  cheap 
paint  that  will  make  a  board  roof  water¬ 
tight  ? 

Ans. — Two  coats  of  the  oxide  of  iron  paint 
will  be  the  best  coating;  but  a  board  roof  is  a 
poor  one  at  the  best. 

II.  P.  N.,  Nichols,  Conn. — What  is  the  best 
winter  sweet,  long  keeping  apple  which  is 
productive  and  large  ? 

Ans. — The  Hartford  Sweeting  covers  these 
requirements  as  well  as  any  single  sort,  though 
not  of  the  highest  quality.  For  quality, 
Danver’s  Winter  Sweet  is  preferable. 

J.  E.  C.,  llydetown.  Pa  — Does  the  Rural 
know  anything  of  the  Mooney  Plum  ? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  before  heard 
of  the  Mooney  Plum. 

II.  A.  M.,  Fidalgo,  Wash.  Ter. — The 
Woodason  bellows,  advertised  in  the  Rural, 
are  an  excellent  implement  for  the  purpose 
you  mention. 


DISCUSSION. 

THE  FARMER’S  PARTNERS. 

A.  R.  Malvern,  ONT.--Does  farming  pay? 
has  often  been  asked  in  the  Rural  lately.  I 
would  say  it  does,  and  pays  well;  not  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  they  get  a  living,  but  there 
are  others  dependent  on  the  success  of  farming 
who  get  more  than  their  share  of  the  profits. 
Farming  now  in  America  is  a  partnership;  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  make  their  clothing,  imple¬ 
ments,  etc.,  and  team  their  produce  to  market 
less  every  year,  a  thing  desirable  in  itself  as 
thereby  the  cost  is  lessened.  Our  manufac¬ 
turing  and  transporting  partners  would  pro¬ 
bably  resent  being  called  farmers,  although 
they  are  visible  proofs  of  the  profits  of  farm¬ 
ing.  One  of  our  partners,  J.  A.  C.,  presented 
part  of  his  case  in  the  Rural  of  July  14  which 
1  would  recommend  to  my  fellow  farmers  to 
study.  First  he  objects  to  foreign  competi¬ 
tion — is  he  any  better  than  we  are?  We  have 
to  compete  with  everybody  that  has  food  to 
sell  from  the  potato-fed  and  rack-rented  Irish¬ 
man,  to  the  starving,  naked  and  ignorant 
Egyptian  and  Indian,  and  we  must  meet  this 
competition  as  long  as  we  export  an  agricul¬ 
tural  surplus.  Again,  J.  A.  C.  pays  his  female 
employees  from  89  to  $12  per  week;  are  we  to 
be  taxed  that  ho  may  pay  more  for  an  inferior 
class  of  work  than  our  own  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  can  earn?  He  insinuates  that  we  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  duty  on  potatoes,  and  that  if  the 
duty  was  removed  we  might  stop  growing 
them.  Why  any  farmer’s  boy  knows  that  if 
we  did  not  grow  potatoes  we  would  grow  the 
more  of  something  else  to  export.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  there  are  thousands  of  barrels  of 
potatoes  unmarketable  in  Northern  N.  Y. 
shows  that  our  railroad  partners  must  make 
farming  pay  pretty  well  when  their  shipping 
charges  are  more  than  the  potatoes  are  worth 
at  N.  Y.  City. 

A  MODEL  COUNTY  FAIR. 

J.  H.  D.,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.— Dr. 
Hoskins’s  sensible  article  on  Judging  at  Agri¬ 
cultural  Fairs,  is  timely  and  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read  by  all  fair  managers.  To  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  where  fairs  are  well  conducted  noted 
in  the  Doctor’s  article,  we  must  add  the 
Orange  County  Agricultural  Society.  I  be¬ 
lieve  no  fair  is  more  fairly  or  successfully 
carried  on  than  this  one.  The  exhibits  are  of 
the  very  highest  order  in  all  tho  departments. 
The  judging,  in  nearly  all  cases,  is  done  by  paid 
experts,  who  are  to  be  guided  by  a  scale  of 
points  iu  the  published  premium  list.  This 


expert  judging  is  of  great  benefit.  It  avoids 
favoritism  and  teaches  exhibitors  to  bring 
their  stock  and  produce  to  a  higher  standard. 
A  premium  won  at  such  a  fair  is  genuine,  and 
no  visitor  need  feel  any  doubts  as  to  which  is 
the  best  cow  or  herd,  chicken  or  pen  of  fowls. 
Add  to  this  the  absence  of  horse-racing  and 
side  shows,  an  average  attendance  of  over  50,- 
000  people  and  a  good  surplus  in  the  treasury, 
so  that  we  Orange  Co.  farmers  feel  contented 
and  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  outsiders, 
exhibitors  and  visitors.  Competition  for  pre¬ 
miums  is  not  restricted  to  Orange  Co.,  but 
extends  to  the  country  at  large. 

N.  H.,  Creedmoor,  N.  Y. — I  see  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Rural,  that  R.  D.  F.  asks  how  to 
get  rid  of  carpet  bugs.  I  suppose  he  refers  to 
what  is  known  as  the  “  Buffalo  Moth.”  I  have 
known  them  to  be  used  up  by  the  application 
of  benzine.  I  once  lived  in  a  hired  house  that 
became  so  infested  with  fleas  that  we  were  on 
the  point  of  moving  out,  when  by  accident  I 
found  that  benzine  was  instantly  fatal  to 
them.  They  were  bred  in  the  cellar  and  were 
carried  through  the  house  on  one’s  clothes. 
Benzine  was  sprinkled  freely  through  the  fine 
rose  of  a  watering  pot,  three  gallons  being 
used  in  two  applications,  and  not  a  flea  was 
found  afterward.  Persian  insect  powder  and 
all  other  insecticides  were  useless.  I  have 
recommended  benzine  to  many  and  I  have 
never  known  it  to  fail  for  fleas,  and  I  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  a  friend  who  was  troubled  with 
the  Buffalo  carpet  moth  with  the  same  result. 
But  use  this  caution — never  use  it  in  the  even¬ 
ing  when  there  is  a  light  in  the  room,  cr  in  a 
room  with  a  fire  in  it,  unless  all  doors  and 
windows  are  opej  and  afresh  breeze  is  blow¬ 
ing:  even  then  it  is  best  to  put  out  the  fire. 
There  is  no  d'anger  of  its  injuring  clothing  or 
carpet,  color  or  texture. 

That  pest  of  the  housewife,  bed-bugs,  is 
easily  got  rid  of  in  the  same  way,  as  the  ben¬ 
zine  will  kill  the  eggs  as  well  as  the  grown 
bugs. 


Garden  and  Forest  says  that  the  precepts 
which  should  be  often  repeated  to  farmers  are 
not  that  trees  produce  rain,  or  that  trees  are 
sacred  objects,  which  cannot  be  cut  without 
offence  to  man  and  rature.  The  lessen  they 
must  learn,  if  they  hope  to  ccmpete  with 
farmers  trained  under  more  enlightened  sys¬ 
tems  of  agriculture,  are  that  sterile, rocky, 
hilly  ground  cannot  loDg  be  tilled  pi  ofitably; 
and  that  such  land  can  wisely  be  used  only  to 
produce  trees;  that  the  pasturage  of  dormstic 
animals  in  the  woods,  or  on  land  suitable  only 
for  the  growth  of  trees,  is  an  expensive  and 
wasteful  system,  as  unsatisfactory  from  a 
pastoral  point  of  view  as  it  is  fatal  to  the  for¬ 
est;  that  trees  arc  just  as  much  out  of  place  in 
the  strong  level  lands  really  suitable  to  per¬ 
manent  tillage,  as  cattle  are  out  of  place  in 
the  woods.  And  they  must  learn,  too,  that 
woodlands  can  bo  made  profitable  only  when 
the  same  care  is  given  to  trees,  with  reference 
to  soil  and  climate,  as  it  is  bestowed  upon  the 
selection  of  grain  and  other  crops,  and  that 
the  rules  which  nature  has  established  for  the 
perpetuation  of  forests  must  be  studied  and 
obeyed. 


Trickerv  By  Dairymen  In  The  Elgin 
Market. — The  Elgin  (Ill.),  Board  of  Trade, 
says  the  Times,  makes  no  secret  of  the  nefarious 
business  carried  on  by  the  dairymen  of  that 
vicinity,  who  make  this  heretofore  popular 
center  the  market  for  their  goods.  In  a  recent 
report,  the  cheese  of  that  locality  is  graded  in 
four  classes :  Cream,  half-skims,  enriched 
skims,  and  centrifugal  skims.  The  enriched 
skims  are  made  to  the  extent  of  500  boxes  or 
30,000  weekly,  and  sell  for  5 %  to  6  cents  a 
pound.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  all  this  cheese 
is  sold  to  consumers  without  any  revelation 
as  to  its  true  character,  and  as  it  is  only  25  per 
cent,  less  in  value  than  tho  “cream” or  pure 
cheese  made  from  whole  milk,  it  is  very 
clear  that  there  is  a  large  demand  for  the 
cheaper  product  by  retailers,  who  sell  it  as  pure 
cheese.  If  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine 
or  other  substitutes  for  butter  is  taxed  to  the 
extent  of  8000  yearly  as  a  license  fee,  and  must 
be  sold  under  its  own  distinctive  name  and 
character,  why  should  not  honest  cheese- 
makers  be  equally  protected  against  adulter¬ 
ated  cheese?  Tho  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  prohibit  the  sale  of  “filled”  or 
“enriched  skims,”  and  the  prohibition  should 
be  universal.  Lard  is  the  substauce  by  which 
the  skimmed  milk  is  enriched,  and  lard,  in  its 
turn,  is  enriched  with  cottonseed  oil. 

Experiments  with  W heat  and  Barley  at 
Woburn.— “Sir  J.  B,  Lqwes,  writing  i«  the 
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Royal  Agricultural  Society  Journal,  of  [the 
wheat  and  barley  experiments  which  have  been 
continued  for  10  successive  years,  on  the  same 
land  at  Woburn,  says  that  11  plats  of  wheat 
and  11  of  barley  were  grown,  the  same  manures 
being  used  on  the  barley  as  on  the  wheat. 
Plats  were  left  unmauured,  and  fertilized 
with  mineral  manures.  In  general  terms, 
mineral  manures  with  wheat  have  added  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  unmanured  crop  which  yielded  17 
bushels  per  acre,  while  nitrogen  as  ammonia 
or  as  nitric  acid,  without  minerals,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  crop  by  seven  bushels.  When  min¬ 
erals  have  been  used  with  the  same  nitrogen, 
another  seven  bushels  have  been  added  to  the 
crop,  and  when  twice  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
has  been  used  with  the  minerals,  nearly  seven 
bushels  more  have  been  added  to  the  crop. 
The  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  grain  is  low, 
which  is  usually  the  case,  when  wheat  is  grown 
continuously  on  the  same  ground.  Nitrate  of 
soda  in  every  case  produced  more  straw  than 
did  ammonia  salts.  In  the  case  of  barley,  one 
unmanured  plat  yielded  27  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  other  23  bushels.  One  plat  receiving 
mixed  mineral  manures  only  gave  23  bushels 
per  acre,  aud  as  with  wheat  the  mineral  manure 
gave  no  increase  in  crop.  Salts  of  ammonia 
and  sodium  nitrate  added  16  and  17  bushels 
respectively,  to  the  barley  crop.  This  is  pro¬ 
bably  due  to  the  different  root  growths  of 
wheat  and  barley.  The  fact  is  brought  out 
with  great  clearness  of  the  absolute  impossi¬ 
bility  of  increasing  the  growth  of  cereal  crops 
by  mineral  manures  in  the  absence  of  available 
nitrogen  in  the  soil ;  and  it  is  pretty  well  settle  .1 
that  this  nitrogen  should  be  in  the  form  of 
nitric  acid. 


Wiiat  is  Superphosphate  ?— W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  President  of  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to 
his  farm  in  Hudson,  Ohio,  says,  in  the  Albany 
Cultivator  and  also  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  of 
last  week,  that  a  drill’s  width  in  two  parts  of 
his  wheat  field  was  sown  clear  through  with¬ 
out  superphosphate.  These  strips  have  al¬ 
most  no  wheat  at  all,  and  right  beside  them, 
on  each  side,  is  rank,  strong  wheat  that,  in 
some  parts,  will  yield  30  to  40  bushels  per 
acre.  He  says  that  it  is  within  bounds  to  say 
that  this  year,  on  that  land  and  with  the 
weather  he  had,  every  ton  of  superphosphate 
he  used  will  bring  100  bushels  of  wheat  above 
what  he  would  have  got  without  it.  Ho  used 
'6)4  tons— 300  pounds  per  acre. 

Here  we  have  another  instance,  and  a  strik¬ 
ing  one  too,  of  the  desirableness  of  being  more 
definite  in  our  use  of  words  to  designate 
chemical  fertilizers.  What  is  the  superphos¬ 
phate  ?  How  is  the  reader  to  know  whether 
it  is  bone,  bone-black  or  S.  C.  rock  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid  ?  Was  there  any  nitrogen 
or  potash  in  this  superphosphate  ?  It  seems 
to  the  It.  N.-Y.  that  this  word  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  phosphates  treated  to  sulphuric  acid 
and  that  “phosphate”  should  be  confined  to 
uudissolved  bone-black  and  phosphate  rock. 
Thus  one  may  say  to  designate  the  form,  rock 
phosphate  or  bone  phosphate;  rock  super¬ 
phosphate  or  bone  superphosphate.  Then  the 
reader  would  know  just  what  kind  of  fertilizer 
produces  a  given  effect. 


Turnip  growing.— Waldo  F.  Brown,  of 
Oxford,  Ohio,  has  been  a  successful  turnip 
grower  for  30  years,  not  having  had  an  entire 
failure  during  that  time,  and  seldom  failing 
to  grow  a  good  crop.  Occasionally  the  price 
of  turnips  is  so  good  that  he  makes  more 
profit  per  acre  from  them  than  from  any 
other  crop,  and  again  the  market  is  over¬ 
stocked  so  that  he  cannot  sell  them  at  all,  and 
then  he  feeds  them.  He  considers  200  bushels 
per  acre  a  moderate  crop,  while  four  to  five 
hundred  bushels  are  not  unusual.  As  they  are 
nearly  always  grown  as  a  second  crop  aud  re¬ 
quire  no  cultivation,  the  cost  of  growing  them 
is  trifling.  His  turnips  rarely  cost  him  more 
than  five  cents  a  bushel  in  the  cellar  or  pit. 
and  at  this  price  they  are  cheap  food  for  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  or  hogs.  He  does  not  feed  them  to 
milch  cows,  for  they  impart  their  flavor  to 
the  milk  and  butter,  but  for  young  cattle, 
steers  and  dry  cows,  hejvalues  them  greatly. 
He  has  never  succeeded  in  fattening  old  cows 
so  quickly  aud  well  as  when  he  had  abund¬ 
ance  of  turnips  to  feed  them,  the  turnips  en¬ 
abling  them  to  digest  a  large  grain  ration. 
The  turnips  require  a  fine,  compact  seed-bed, 
and  it  is  time  and  seed  wasted  to  sow  them  on 
loose,  freshly-plowed  land. 

The  land,  he  continues,  in  the  Ohio  Farmer, 
cannot  be  too  fine  and  level  before  sowing, 
and  it  should  be  thoroughly  harrowed  aud 
leveled  with  the  plank  drag,  and  after  the 
seed  is  sown  the  drag  without  the  weight  of 
the  driver  should  be  run  over  it  again  to  cover 
the  seed. 

He  sows  about  one  pound  of  seed  to  the 
acre  and  uses  only  thumb  and  forefinger. 
With  a  pinch  of  this  size  sown  at  a  cast  one  is 
not  likely  to  get  them  too  thick.  The  best 
date  for  sowing,  if  one  could  be  sure  of  moist 


weather,  is  about  August  10th,  and  the  15th 
is  seasonable.  He  has  grown  a  good  crop 
sown  September  1st.  Still,  if  the  weather  is 
favorable  and  the  land  in  the  right  condition 
it  is  well  to  sow  a  part  of  the  crop  the  last  of 
July  or  the  first  of  August. 


Ninety-six  varietiesof  grapes  were  planted 
six  years  ago  in  the  grounds  of  the  Ontario 
Experiment  Farm.  The  location  is  1,200  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  following  are  now  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  of  Ontario,  as  the  best  ;  hard¬ 
iness,  yield  and  flavor  considered  :  Black  : 
Wilder,  Worden,  Moore’s  Early,  Concord, 
Barry.  Red  :  Delaware,  Brighton,  Lindley, 
Agawam.  White  :  Niagara,  Lady,  Martha. 


A  New  Tobacco. — Consul  Loening,  of 
Bremen,  reports  the  arrival  in  that  port  of 
some  tobacco  grown  in  the  German  colony  of 
Cameroon,  in  Africa.  It  is  the  product  of  a 
first  crop,  and  is  regarded  as  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  Sumatra  leaf.  The  price  paid  in 
Bremen  for  this  tobacco  was  50c.  per  pound. 
Similar  grades  of  Sumatra  sell  for  88c.  to  95c. 
per  pound.  Quite  a  boom  in  this  tobacco  is 
now  being  experienced  in  Bremen.  Com¬ 
panies  are  being  formed,  and  capital  is  being 
liberally  invested  in  its  cultivation.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  compete  sharply  with  Sumatra,  be¬ 
ing  of  quality  equal  to  the  Dutch  product  and 
much  cheaper. 

Wants  His  Hens  Protected. — Probably 
the  most  unique  petition  ever  filed  in  Congress 
in  favor  of  additional  protection  to  American 
industries  was  received  from  Representative 
Anderson,  of  Iowa,  last  Monday.  It  reads  as 
follows  : 

“  Being  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  matter  at  issue,  in  that  all  my  worldly 
possessions  are  invested  in  two  dozen  hens, 
and  realizing  that  there  should  be  no  discrim¬ 
ination  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industries,  and  being  advised  that  there 
were  some  16,000,000  dozens  of  eggs  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  the  year  1887,  there¬ 
fore  I  would  respectfully  pray  your  honorable 
body  to  pass  a  law  to  protect  my  interest 
against  the  infernal  activity  of  the  pauper 
hens  of  Europe.  Your  most  obedient  servaut, 
“  T.  h.  b.  miller,  Cambria,  la.” 


BRIEFS. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  experiments  made  last  year 
in  Virginia,  New  Jersey  and  other  States,  was 
found  effective  in  destroying  the  downy  mil¬ 
dew  of  the  grape.  It  had  little  effect  upon 
rot.  The  mixture  consists  of  eight  pounds  of 
copper  sulphate  to  15  gallons  of  water.  This 
is  mixed  in  a  wooden  vessel  and  10  pounds  of 
lime  in  5  gallons  of  water  in  another  vessel, 
the  two  being  slowly  mixed  when  cooled . 

Dishonest  Salesmen.— The  Loudon  Horti¬ 
cultural  Times,  as  we  learn  through  the 
Country  Gentleman,  says  that  unpleasant 
exposures  have  recently  been  made  in  Covent 
Garden  market  by  certain  large  growers  who 
placed  letters  in  the  bottoms  of  their  baskets 
of  fruit,  (with  stamped  envelopes  for  reply), 
asking  the  buyers  to  forward  the  price  they 
paid  for  tbo  goods.  In  every  case  the  grower 
found  that  the  goods  had  been  sold  for  a 
higher  price  than  had  been  remitted  by  the 
salesman.  Interviews  followed  between  some 
of  the  growers  aud  the  salesmen,  which  were 
brief  and  unpleasant.  The  commission  men 
were  compelled  to  repay  every  farthing  they 
had  taken,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  prose¬ 
cuted.  Such  conduct  is  diverting  the  bulk 
of  garden  produce  to  the  provincial  markets, 
where,  as  a  rule,  the  salesmen  are  of  a  higher 
calibre . 

Green  Mountain  Maid  died  June  6,  at  9 
p.  M.  She  was  buried  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  says 
the  Chicago  Horseman,  with  as  much  care  as 
if  she  were  a  human  being.  Her  grave  is  on 
the  hill  overlooking  the  entire  farm.  She  was 
lowered  into  the  grave  with  ropes  and  placed 
in  the  same  position  she  took  when  she  laid 
down  in  her  stall  for  the  last  time,  and  was 
covered  with  straw  and  flowers  before  the 
earth  was  put  in.  The  owner  intends  to  erect 
a  monument  to  her  memory . 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  forestry  of  this 
country,  says  Robert  Douglas  in  Garden  and 
Forest,  that  seeds  of  forest  coniferous  trees  can 
be  kept  for  years,  otherwise  a  succession  of 
plants  could  not  well  be  kept  up,  for  forest 
trees  do  not  produce  seeds  every  year,  even 
when  the  seasons  are  favorable.  Even  if  the 
seasons  are  all  favorable  one  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  a  crop  of  White  Fine  seeds  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years.  One  year  is  needed  for 
the  blooming  of  the  male  aud  female  llowors 
and  the  fertilizing  of  the  embryo  cones,  the 
next  year  for  the  growth  of  the  cones  aud  the 
perfecting  of  the  seeds,  which  draws  so  heavily 
on  the  vitality  of  the  trees  that  they  require 
the  third  year  to  recuperate  and  form  blossom 
buds  to  centinue  the  blossoming  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing.  .  . . . . . . . 


Mr.  Ansley,  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
1,500  Salway  peaches  which  bore  3,000  bushels 
last  year.  It’s  a  late  variety  but  fully 
matures.  The  tree  is  a  great  bearer  and  the 
peaches  keep  until  nearly  Thanksgiving . 

The  Com.,  of  Ag.,  of  Alabama,  says  that 
Northern  and  European  agricultural  litera¬ 
ture  has  so  impressed  the  minds  of  Southern 
people  in  regard  to  the  turnip  and  beet  as 
root  crops  for  stock,  as  to  divert  them  from 
the  sweet  potato,  the  only  root  crop  to  which 
their  soil  and  climate  are  so  suited  as  to  render 
success  uniform  and  satisfactory.  The  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  sweet  potato  will  be 
as  highly  appreciated  as  a  stock  food  in  the 
South,  as  are  turnips  aud  mangel-wurzels  in 
our  Northern  States  and  in  Europe . 

A  writer  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  urges 
his  readers  to  cut  off  the  llowers  of  potato 
vines  as  they  appear.  “  The  potato,”  he  says, 

“  is  but  an  enlargement  of  the  root-stem  of 
the  plant,  aud  the  propagation  of  this  useful 
tuber  is  irrespective  of  the  formation  of  seed 
proper.  Therefore,  the  flowers,  and  subse¬ 
quent  potato  balls  (or  true  seeds),  are  so  much 
unnecessary  and  prejudicial  strain  on  the 
plant.  I  say,  advisedly,  cut  off  the  blossoms 
as  they  appear.  I  have  tried  it  again  and 
again  on  a  large  scale — three  rows  left  and 
three  cut — and  the  results  have  more  than 
satisfied  me.”  Such  advice  sounds  odd  to 
potato  growers  in  this  part  of  the  world 
where  the  vines  nowadays  rarely  produce  seed 
balls . 

Matthew  Crawford,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio,  reports  that  the  Jessie  strawberry  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  popular  as  was  anticipated. 
He  considers  it  a  fine  variety,  but  not  entitled 
to  hold  the  first  place . 

The  first  place,  he  thinks,  seems  to  bo  going 
to  the  Bubach.  He  deems  the  plant  faultless, 
while  the  fruit  is  produced  in  great  abundance 
and  of  immense  size . 

The  Haverland,  he  says,  is  all  that  was  ever 
claimed  for  it,  being  a  luxuriant  grower,  aud 
unexcelled  for  productiveness.  Fruit  large,  of 
good  form  and  color,  moderately  firm  and  of 
fair  quality.  Plants  of  this  received  last 
spring  at  the  R.  G.,  died . 

He  values  the  Gandy  as  a  late  berry . 

The  Lida  grows  in  his  grounds  very  fine  in¬ 
deed,  being  wonderfully  productive . 

His  report  of  the  Carmichael  and  Belmont 
agrees  with  the  Rural’s  in  being  unfavor¬ 
able . 

The  Iowa  Homestead  says  that  our  com. 
inercialand  manufacturing  system  is  thorough¬ 
ly  honey-combed  with  trusts  which  will  rob 
poor  and  rich,  but  especially  the  poor,  until  a 
determined  public  sentiment  crushes  them  out. 
Neither  political  party,  as  at  present  organ¬ 
ized,  will  suppress  them,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  robbers  hold  the  chief  seats  in  both 
political  synagogues  and  abuse  each  other  iu 
public  like  pick-pockets,  but  in  private  divide 
the  spoils . 

William  Falconer,  who  always  writes 
good,  sound  teachings  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  advises,  in  Garden  and  forest,  that  we 
sow  snap  beans  at  least  once  a  week  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  August.  They  are,  accord, 
ing  to  the  weather,  a  seven  or  nine  weeks’ 
crop — from  sowing  till  gathering.  The  Golden 
Wax  varieties  are  considered  the  tenderesti 
but  no  yellow-fleshed  snap  beans  look  as  well 
upon  the  table  as  green-fleshed  ones.  Valen' 
tine  and  Mohawk,  both  green-fleshed  sorts, 
are  of  first  quality . 

About  the  middle  of  July  to  August,  put  iu 
a  few  sowings  of  peas,  to  come  in  about  the 
middle  to  end  of  September.  Use  early  or 
second-early  Marrow  peas,  as  Alpha,  McLean’s 
Advancer,  or  Abundance,  and  avoid  latest 
kinds  like  Champion  of  England.  Avoid,  also, 
the  round,  smooth  peas . 

Sow  a  row  or  two  of  large-leaved  (not large- 
rooted)  chicory  for  use  for  salads  in  winter. 
If  sown  much  earlier  it  goes  to  seed  . 

The  main  crop  of  carrotsaud  beets  should 
not  be  sown  before  July.  Carrots  may  be 
sown  any  time  iu  July,  and  a  few  the  1st  of 
August.  The  short  stump-rooted  carrots  are 
better  than  the  long  ones.  Carrots  sown  now, 
keep  tender  all  winter  long,  but  carrots  raised 
from  April  and  May  sewings,  become  so  hard 
and  flavorless  before  winter  that  they  are 
only  fit  to  feed  to  stock . . . 


the  second  or  third  week  in  November. 
Purple-top,  Round  Globe  and  Strapleaf  tur¬ 
nips  are  very  good.  Sow  some  parsley  now 
in  a  cold  frame  for  use  in  winter.  That  sown 
now  will  yield  nice  leaves  from  November  till 
May  or  June,  whereas  the  plants  raised  from 
spring  sowings  will  run  to  flower  after  Feb¬ 
ruary  . 

Keep  up  a  regular  supply  of  lettuces  by  fre¬ 
quent  sowings  and  plantings.  There  is  no  let¬ 
tuce  that  will  not  run  to  seed  very  quickly  at 
this  time  of  year.  Grow  in  rich  soil  and 
water  abundantly  in  dry  weather.  But  as 
this  is  a  “quick ’’crop,  use  a  catch-crop  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  other  vegetables  rather  than  as 
a  main  crop  of  themselves.  In  the  same  way 
make  a  small  sowing  of  spinach  and  radishes 
every  week.  It  is  useless  at  this  time  of  year 
to  make  large  sowings  or  plantings  of  such 
short-lived  crops  as  are  spinach,  lettuce  or 
radishes .  . 

John  Gould,  as  he  tells  the  Agriculturist, 
made  observations  last  winter  among  hun- 
drens  of  silos,  and  the  testimony  of  the  owners 
was  that  under  no  consideration  will  they 
ever  again  husk  corn  to  be  fed  upon  the  farm, 
when  the  silo,  with  its  later  ideas  of  filling, 
preserves  the  grain  so  perfectly  and  gives 
such  satisfactory  results.  It  may  be  well  to 
husk  some  corn  for  the  hens,  and  for  a  few 
other  minor  wants  for  the  farm  ;  but  for  cat¬ 
tle,  hogs,  sheep  and  goats  the  farmer  with  a 
good  wooden  silo,  that  preserves  silage  as  no 
stone  silo  can,  has  no  occasion  to  husk  corn  for 
stock,  saveiu  a  limited  way . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 


Henry  Stewart  :  “The  ripening  of  the 
cream  seems  to  be  the  great  hobby  of  the 
cranks,  who  don’t  know  that  years  ago  most 
of  the  butter  was  made  by  churning  the 
sweet  milk  every  day,  and  that  this  is  done 
frequently  now  where  the  butter-milk  is  in 
dematid,  and  there  were  cows  then  whose 
milk  thus  churned  made  16  or  24  pounds  of 
butter  a  week.  Nor  were  our  fathers  or 
grandfathers  fools  enough  not  to  know  when 
they  got  all  the  butter  of  the  milk,  or  threw 
good  butter  away  to  the  pigs.  And  it  was  not 
long  ago  when  these  same  ripening  cranks 
were  insisting  that  sweet  cream  made  the  best 

aud  most  butter. - Dr.  Hoskins:  “The 

times  are  hard  and  they  will  get .  harder  for 
those  who  will  not  ‘  keep  up  with  the  pro¬ 
cession.” 


For  Mental  Depression 

Use  lloi'Hford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  L.  C.  S.  Turner,  Colfax,  la.,  says:  “I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  it  in  mental 
depression  from  gastric  troubles.” — Adv. 


How  to  SAVE  re-shlngllng,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  If  you  mention  this  paper. 


UNEQUALED 

For  House..  Barn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 

4YB0DY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
14JJ  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 


tuniaua  o»i»it  a  doocimo  on 


R0SSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— is  the  best  and  most 
durab'e  Faint  for  Tin,  Iron,  and  Shingle  Hoofs,  Barns. 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  craok  or  peel— will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROSSI  E  I  ltd  N  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdeiiwhurg,  N.  Y. 


Veterinary  Department. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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For  Catalogues  address 

R.  S.  I1U1DEKOPER,  Dean. 


Dehorn ine:  Cattle  kS. 

I.  J.  WICKS,  Colorado  SpnugM,  Colo. 


When  to  sow  beets  must  be  regulated  by 
tbe  place  and  season.  At  Mr.  Falconer’s  place, 
Queen’s  Co.,  Long  Island,  on  tne  Sound,  the 
proper  time  is  late  July  aud  early  August. 
Beets  are  only  wanted  just  large  euough,  say 
two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  for  use,  solid 
and  tender.  Large  or  early  sown  beets  are 
apt  to  be  soggy  inside  and  unlit  for  table  use. 
And  as  it  is  with  beets  so  it  is  with  turnips. 
Winter  turnips  should  never  be  sown  here  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  August,  because  they  are 

liartlier  uwl  havo  a  longer  sea&os  of  growth,  to 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Cotswold,  South-down,  Oxford-down,  Shropshires, 
and  Merinos,  bred  from  our  very  choicest  stock  Write 
at  once  for  our  special  prices  for  the  fall;  also  ltough- 
coated  Collie  Puppies. 

VV.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


?c.U 

■inlet! 


PROFITS  FOR  FARMERS 

A  rain  storm  Is  coming,  how  can  I 
sav.  my  hay  1  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Monarch  Hay  Carrier  circu¬ 
lars  o^  write  us  Best  made.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  latest  Improved  Hay  Tools, 
r ......  i  I  It.  i  —t'  ItruM _  Uo>  A  Marion.  O. 


PEERLESS  PTES 


Are  the  BEST. 
Soup  bv  Dbuquists. 
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We  know  farmers  who  raise  turnips 
among  the  potato  hills.  At  the  last  work¬ 
ing,  when  the  plow  or  cultivator  has  been 
run  one  way,  the  seed,  previously  mixed 
with  three  times  its  bulk  of  dry  sand,  is 
broadcasted.  Then  the  potatoes  are 
worked  the  other  way  and  thus  the  seed 
is  covered.  Of  course,  this  could  not  be 
dope  when  the  potatoes  are  planted  in 
drills  and  we  woLder  how  such  farmers 
would  go  to  work  in  such  vines  as  we 
have  had  this  year.  The  entire  field  has 
been  covered  by  a  perfect  mat  of  vines. 


See  “ Discussion ”  this  week  for  a  remedy 
for  the  Buffalo  Moth,  which ,  by  the  way,  is 
not  a  moth  at  all,  but  a  beetle. 

It  is  a  question  in  our  mind  whether 
just  before  the  last  cultivation  of  late 
corn  it  will  not  pay  to  sow  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  of  fertilizer. 
It  the  land  is  very  nch  it  will  not  be 
needed.  If  not,  ihe  fertilizer  will  be 
greedily  sought  by  the  roots  which  now 
ramify  in  every  direction  to  feed  the 
plant  whose  demands  are  now  at  the 
greatest.  A  full  crop  of  grain  need  never 
be  looked  for  if  there  is  not  available 
food  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  growing 
ears.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  great  yield  of  corn 
received  its  last  spread  of  fertilizer  when 
the  plants  were  knee-high. 


The  only  way  to  make  a  profit  on  wheat  at 
present  prices  is  to  have  many  bushels  on 
few  acres.  A.  L,  Crosby. 


Lima  beans  in  the  country  about  the 
Rural  Grounds  are,  this  season,  a  partial 
failure,  those  planted  at  the  usual  time 
having  rotted  in  the  ground,  owing  to  the 
cold,  wet  wearher.  Some  fields  have 
been  planted  three  times.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  it  pays  to  plant  early, 
as  in  three  seasons  out  of  four  the  beans 
sprout  freely  and  escape  frost.  It  pays  to 
take  the  chances.  One  of  our  neighbors 
who  planted  early  this  year  and  hit  a  fa¬ 
vorable  time  sold  large  quantities  between 
July  20th  and  24th  at  $4.50  a  bae,  the 
bag  containing  five  pecks.  Now  they  are 
bringing  from  $3  to  $3.50. 


If  I  were  asked  to  tell  in  four  words  as  to 
how  I  had  grown  such  crops  of  wheat,  the 
answer  would  be  uclover-sod  and  tillage." 
See  T.  B.  Terry's  article. 


We  have  had  the  Lucretia  Dewberry 
since  1885.  Everybody,  so  far  as  the 
R.  N,-Y  knows,  praises  it  except  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Rural  Grounds.  The 
berry  is  large,  early  to  ripen  and  of  fair 
quality — the  same  as  we  might  say  of  a 
score  of  upright  varieties,  as  for  example 
the  Minnewaski,  Kittatinny,  Agawam, 
Lawton,  Taylor,  Erie.  But  the  berries 
are  well  concealed  by  its  prickly  foliage; 
it  spreads  out  over  at  least  12  feet  of 
ground  and  one  has  to  stoop  low  and  to 
try  his  patience  sorely  to  gather  the 
berries  without  tearing  his  flesh.  Our 
final  opinion  of  the  Lucretia  is  that  if  we 
were  obliged  to  have  Lucretiasor  go  with¬ 
out  blackberries,  we  should  vote  to  go 
without.  Lucretia,  adieu! 


Rose  Notes. — Am^ng  tender  roses 
Bon  Silene  is  this  year  a  free  bloomer. 
Both  the  buds  and  partly  open  flowers  are 
very  pretty.  American  Beauty  blooms 
sparingly  and  one  would  not  recognize 
the  little  buds  as  related  to  those  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  house.  Father  Gontier  is 
fine.  Nearly  every  shoot  bears  a  flower. 
The  buds  are  pointed  and  the  half-opened 
flower  is  shapely  and  durable.  The  new 
rose  Meteor  is  not  thus  far  a  success  in 
the  open  ground.  The  plant  is  feeble 
and  the  buds  scarce.  Boule  de  Neige 
(Ball  of  Snow),  earlier  in  the  season 
bloomed  freely  and  the  flowers  were  of 
medium  size.  The  buds  and  flowers  still 
liberally  produced  are  now  small.  Name¬ 
less  Beauty  has  not  bloomed.  The  Puri¬ 
tan  bloomed  early  in  the  season,  but  has 
not  since  bloomed.  The  plant  in  the  open 
ground  is  not  very  vigorous. 


Pere  Gontier  and  Bon  Silene  would  be 
the  choice  in  our  present  collection. 


I  don't  think  there  is  a  percepitible  differ¬ 
ence  in  wheat  whether  clover  is  sown  or  not. 
If  the  clover  makes  a  draft  on  the  plant-food 
of  the  wheat,  it  compensates  for  it  by  the 
moisture  it  causes  about  the  wheat  roots. 

S.  B.  Hoe f gen. 


Now  here’s  a  plan  which  farmers  all 
over  the  country  would  do  well  to  adopt. 
So  far  as  we  know  it  is  now  followed  only 
by  farmers  in  Central  Illinois,  where  they 
call  it  the  “  Granger  plan.”  Hitherto  it 
has  been  used  chiefly  by  shippers  of  small 
fruits  ;  but  it  is  equally  good  for  others. 
Those  who  have  produce  to  sell  at  any 
distant  market  combine  their  shipments 
to  make  one  or  more  car-loads  under  the 
direction  of  one  or  more  loaders  at  the 
shipping  points,  and  of  unloaders  at  the 
points  of  destination.  These  act  in  com¬ 
mon  for  all  the  shippers,  obtaining  car¬ 
load  rates  of  freight  for  cash  contractors, 
and  also  cheaper  rates  of  cartage  at  the  end 
of  the  journey.  Each  shipper,  however, 
selects  his  own  consignee  or  commission 
man.  Can’t  you  manage  to  get  your 
neighbors  to  do  something  of  this  kind, 
if  they  are  not  already  doing  it  ? 


There  is  in  a  quart  of  clover  seed  about 
500,200  seeds.  There  are  43.560  square  feet 
to  the  acre.  Supposing  all  the  seed  to  be 
evenly  distributed  and  to  grow,  it  is  appa¬ 
rent  that  six  quarts  to  the  acre — the  usual 
seeding  of  clover — are  too  much. 

Gen.  Le  Due. 


It  may  at  this  time  be  well  to  repeat 
that  some  10  years  ago  the  R  N.-Y., 
sowed  on  different  plots  of  one-fortieth 
of  an  acre  each,  all  the  way  from  a  half¬ 
bushel  to  four  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
This  was  repeated  the  next  year.  One 
bushel  and  one-quarter  gave  the  best 
yield  the  first  year,  and  as  much  as  any 
other  quantity  the  second.  Last  Sep¬ 
tember  we  sowed  four  acres  with  Arm¬ 
strong  (Landreth)  wheat.  The  crop  (not 
yet  thrashed),  is  one  of  the  largest  ever 
raised.  One  and  a  half  bushel  was  drilled 
in.  The  right  amount  of  seed  to  sow  will 
vary  with  soil  and  climate  and  general 
conditions.  The  richer  and  better  pre¬ 
pared  the  soil  is,  the  less  the  seed  re¬ 
quired.  Our  experiments  were  made  on 
a  fertile  sandy-loam  that  yields  about  30 
bushels  to  the  acre.  We  may  further 
state  that  rolling  the  land  after  seeding, 
has  never  with  us  increased  the  yield. 
The  stand  on  the  rolled  portions  was  not 
so  good  the  next  spring  as  on  the  un¬ 
rolled  parte,  having  winter-killed  more. 


CONGRESS  ON  THAT  IRRIGATION 
PLAN. 


LAST  Monday,  the  Upper  House  of 
Congress  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  Sundry  Civil  Bill, appropriating  $250,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
extent  to  which  the  arid  regions  of  the 
United  States  can  be  redeemed  by  irriga¬ 
tion.  This  relates  to  Major  Powell’s 
gigantic  scheme  of  damming  the  canons 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  form  im¬ 
mense  reservoirs  of  water  from  the  melt¬ 
ing  snows  and  heavy  rainfalls  of  the 
mountains,  to  be  used  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  arid  lands  west  of  the  100  merid¬ 
ian,  embracing  a  vast  area  of  at  least 
150,000  square  miles.  The  location 
of  the  reservoirs,  and  the  selection  of  land 
for  irrigating  canals  by  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  will  ultimately  cost  probably  from 
$4,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  so  that  this  lit¬ 
tle  appropriation  may  be  regarded  merely 
as  the  entering  of  the  point  of  a  wedge  to 
greater  appropriations  hereafter.  Of 
course,  the  construction  of  such  reservoirs 
and  the  necessary  canals  to  utilize  their 
contents  would  entail  an  outlay  of  tens  or 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  far- 
seeing  statesmen  and  political  economists 
see  ample  returns  in  the  reclamation  for 
profitable  agriculture  of  “  four-tenths  of 
the  area  of  the  United  States”  as  estimated 
by  Senator  Teller  of  Colorado. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  taking  up  of  the 
land  selected  as  sites  for  reservoirs,  by 
land-grabbers  who  might  watch  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Survey,  it  was  provided,  by 
a  vote  of  29  against  19,  that  the  lands 
designated  for  reservoirs  and  canals  for 
irrigation  shall  be  reserved  as  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  entry  or  settlement  until  pro¬ 
vided  by  law.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
some  measure  of  this  kind  will  ultimately 
be  put  in  practice,  and  though  it  is  likely 
that  the  present  generation  will  not  reap 
any  advantages  from  it,  still  who  will  be¬ 


grudge  a  small  outlay  now  for  an  im¬ 
mense  advantage  hereafter  to  that  intelli¬ 
gent,  well-educated,  practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  gentlemen,  statesman  and  patriot — 
the  American  Farmer  of  the  Future  ? 


ANOTHER  PERNICIOUS  TRUST. 


THE  Congressional  Committee  investi¬ 
gating  Trusts,  reports  that  there  is 
nothing  illegal  in  their  organization. 
Still,  New  York  State  has  already  made 
all  preparations  for  prosecuting  the  Sugar 
Trust,  having  engaged  special  counsel  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  Attorney-General  is 
oi  opinion  that  the  State  has  a  good  case. 
If  in  this  or  any  other  State,  the  present 
laws  cannot  reach  these  associations,  the 
laws  should  be  promptly  amended.  They 
are  to  day  the  worst  danger  to  American 
prosperity,  and  to  our  American  Republi¬ 
can  Constitution.  While  the  public  are 
denouncing  them,  however,  and 
the  National  and  State  Legislatures 
are  devising  means  to  check  the 
rapacity  of  those  already  in  existence, 
others  are  being  formed  of  a  still  more 
objectionable  character,  if  possible. 
The  latest  is  the  “  Flour  Trust,”  started 
by  the  millers  of  Indiana, Illinois,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  the  other  West¬ 
ern  winter  wheat  States.  Negotiations  for 
the  formation  of  the  association  have  been 
under  way  for  some  time,  but  the  matter 
has  become  public  only  this  morning. 
Millers  controlling  an  output  of  17,000 
barrels  of  flour  a  day  have  already  signed 
the  agreement.  The  Trust  is  to  be  called 
“  The  Central  Millers’  Association.”  Its 
rules  are  peculiarly  stringent.  Here  are 
some  of  its  stipulations  : 

“Absolute  submission  to  authority,  of 
which  the  individual  member  is  only  an  inte¬ 
gral  part.  The  power  of  the  directors  is 
made  absolute.  They  are  to  fix  prices,  may 
order  reduction  in  output  or  closing  down  of 
mill,  contract  with  brokers  to  act  for  members 
of  the  Association.  Credits  are  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days;  mills  at  points  tributary  to  St. 
Louis,  Detroit  or  Toledo  shall  not  pay  over 
the  current  prices  for  some  grades  of  wheat 
or  flour  in  those  markets  less  two-thirds  of  the 
freight  rate  thereto.  All  sales  of  less  than 
car  lots  must  be  10  cents  higher  than  current 
minimum  prices.” 

This  Trust  proposes  to  control  absolute¬ 
ly  the  millers’  prices  for  wheat,  £nd  the 
output  and  prices  for  flour  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  it  will  govern.  It  will  oppress  the 
producers  by  cutting  down  the  prices  for 
their  grain  to  the  lowest  figure  possible  ; 
and  it  will  oppress  the  consumers  by  put¬ 
ting  up  the  prices  of  their  bread  to  the 
highest  figure  possible.  Farmers  are  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers,  and  are  sure, 
therefore,  to  be  oppressed  in  both  char¬ 
acters.  They  have  the  power  to  put  an 
end  to  such  extortion.  What  are  they  go¬ 
ing  to  do  about  it  ? 


A  FORMIDABLE  POTATO  ENEMY- 


LAST  week  it  was  announced  that 
the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rural  Grounds  were  alarmed  at  the  dep¬ 
redations  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  flea- 
beetle  upon  their  potato  vines.  It  was 
stated  that  the  vines  of  early  potatoes  in 
one  field  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by 
this  insect  and  that  many  of  the  late  po¬ 
tatoes  were  suffering  from  its  depreda¬ 
tions.  Further  inquiry  reveals  the  fact 
that  nearly  every  field  is  infested  and  that 
the  crop  is  now  doomed  to  one- third  or 
one-half  the  usual  yield,  depending  upon 
whether  early  or  late  potatoes  were  plant¬ 
ed.  Many  fields  of  late  potatoes  will 
not  yield  one-quarter  of  a  crop.  The 
season  has  been  unusually  good  for  pota¬ 
toes  and  the  early  outlook  has  seldom 
been  more  promising.  All  at  once  it  was 
seen  that  the  leaves  were  turning  black 
and  drying  up,  while  the  vigorous  stems 
assumed  a  yellow  color,  deepening  until 
they  too  began  to  wither  like  the  leaves. 
All  sorts  of  causes  were  assigned— drought, 
the  cold  of  the  early  season,  the  excessive 
heat  of  several  consecutive  days,  and  so 
on.  It  is  now  known,  as  intimated  last 
week,  that  the  cause  of  this  injury  is  a 
flea-beetle  (probably  the  Cucumber  Flea- 
beetle,  Haltica  cucumeris  of  Harris)  such 
as  those  which  infest  cruciferous  and  cu- 
curbitaceous  plants  more  or  less,  but  has 
never  before  infested  potato  vines  in  such 
quanities  as  to  destroy  them.  The 
leaves  are  first  punctured — generally  from 
the  under  side — and  the  pulp  of  the  cells 
is  eaten  until  holes  are  made  as  large  as 
the  head  of  a  pin.  A  few  of  these  holes  are 
not  fatal  to  the  leaf,  but  this  season  the 
leaves  are  punctured  untii  they  are  riddled 
like  a  sieve,  when  they  necessarily  black¬ 
en  and  wither.  The  stems,  deprived  of 
foliage,  first  turn  a  light,  then  a  deeper 
yellow,  as  we  have  said,  and  then,  like 
the  leaves,  wither  and  die.  How  far 


beyond  the  Rural’s  neighborhood  this 
beetle  is  destroying  potatoes  we  have  yet 
to  learn. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  overlook  this 
enemy  on  account  of  its  small  size,  and 
because,  never  before  having  destroyed 
potato  vines,  it  was  not  suspected  of  be¬ 
ing  capable  of  doing  so.  Word  has  been 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  U.  S.  Ento¬ 
mologist  will  take  immediate  steps  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter  Paris-green  and 
water  or  plaster  has  little  effect  upon  the 
insect,  either  because  it  is  proof  against 
the  poison  or  because  it  merely  punctures 
the  skin  and  eats  the  inner  (parenchyma¬ 
tous)  tissue.  At  the  Rural  Grounds  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  leaves  of 
one  variety  of  potato  are  alive  with  the 
beetle,  while  the  leaves  of  another  have 
been  destroyed,  those  of  a  third  have  not 
been  materially  harmed,  while  those  of  a 
fourth  have  not  yet  been  attacked. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  in  the  least  ex¬ 
aggerating  this  case.  A  more  formidable 
potato  enemy  has  never  hitherto  appeared, 
and  as  it  is  liable  to  prove  equally  destruc¬ 
tive  in  the  future  measures  should  be  at 
once  taken  to  fight  it  successfully. 

Note. — The  specific  name  of  this  beetle 
is  unknown  to  the  writer,  being  unable  to 
find  any  description  which  covers  it  ex¬ 
actly.  It  resembles,  as  we  have  said, 
Haltica  cucumeris  very  closely. 


The  popularity  of  Fultz  wheat  may  be 
inferred  from  its  frequent  reintroduction 
under  new  names.  Hugh  L.  Wysor. 


LATEST  AS  TO  THE  FLEA  BEETLE. 


ATER  information  shows  that  potato 

f 

vines  for  miles  about  the  Rural 
Grounds,  are  dying  from  the  injury 
wrought  by  the  Flea  Beetle,  which  we  have 
now  no  doubt  is  the  Cucumber  Flea 
Beetle — Haltica  cucumeris.  On  Friday  the 
vines  were  sprayed  with  Gishurst  com¬ 
pound,  hellebore,  Buhacli  and  Paris- 
green.  This  compound  solution  did  not 
seem  to  affect  the  insects  in  any  way. 
The  vines  had  previously  been  sprayed 
with  Paris-green  and  hellebore  repeat¬ 
edly,  without  any  effect.  The  vines  of 
the  half- acre  plot  (Rural  Trench  system), 
are  being  destroyed,  and  not  over  half  a 
yield  is  hoped  for.  The  Rural  Seedling, 
No.  3,  of  the  Contest  plot,  is  dead,  while 
the  No.  4  is  attacked. 


BREVITIES. 


Five  pecks  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Devereaux  tells  about  the  Buffalo 
moth  or  Carpet  beetle  on  page  527. 

It  appears  that  this  is  not  the  first  season 
that  the  Cucumber  Flea  Beetle  has  destroyed 
the  pototo  crop. 

A  correspondent  on  another  page  thinks 
all  business  men  in  America  might  be  called 
farmers  because  they  all  make  a  living  by 
forming  a  patnership  with  those  who  till  the 
soil.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  this 
statement. 

In  answer  to  a  recent  note  in  the  Rural, 
quite  a  number  of  poultrymen  write  that  they 
feed  rye  to  poultry.  The  conclusion  seems  to 
be  general  that  this  grain  ranks  nearer  corn 
than  wheat  in  feeding  value.  It  does  not  pay 
to  feed  it  exclusively. 

“  If  I  had  a  cold-storage  house,  I  would 
surely  buy  my  seed  potatoes  in  the  fall,” 
writes  a  well-known  potato  grower.  There 
are  a  good  many  sound  reasons  for  fall  buy¬ 
ing.  They  will  be  stated  in  a  brief  sympo¬ 
sium  soon  to  appear. 

Manure  pays  in  any  season — warm,  cold, 
wet  or  dry.  That  is  a  solid  agricultural 
truth.  Last  year  was  dry  aDd  manure  made 
its  mark  on  the  crops  wherever  it  was  put. 
This  year  is  wet,  yet  the  manure  effect  is 
readily  seen. 

And  now  our  first  planted  Japan  Chestnut 
is  fruiting.  It  was  received  from  the  nursery 
some  five  years  ago.  It  is  now  10  feet  high 
and  of  a  round,  bush  form.  The  Para¬ 
gon,  H.  M.  Engle’s  new  chestnut,  though 
planted  the  past  spring,  set  several  nuts. 
These  were  pulled  off.  This  is  a  most  prom¬ 
ising  variety,  as  the  nuts  are  of  fine  quality. 

We  planted  three  acres  of  the  Pond  corn  on 
J une  10,  and  the  wiseacres  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  excited  as  to  the  probability  of  its 
“getting  through.”  The  majority  seem  to 
think  it  will  mature  ears.  It  is  too  close  a 
call  anyway,  particularly  as  we  wanted  to  fit 
the  ground  for  rye.  Doesn’t  it  pay  to  get  com 
into  the  ground  as  early  as  it  is  safe  to  do  it  ? 


Of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Old.  some  of 
whose  sayings  have  been  treasured  oy  the 
Ages,  wasn’t  it  Thales,  of  Melitus,  who,  on 
hearing  some  infamous  rascals  loud  in  his 
praise,  exclaimed,  “Ob,  ye  gods!  what  have 
I  done  that  these  wicked  wretches  should 
praise  me!”  It  shocked  him  to  be  lauded  by 
scoundrels  of  so  black  a  character;  whereas 
he  would  have  been  delighted  with  abuse  from 
their  usually  foul  lips.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  we  are  rejoiced  at  the  vituperation 
poured  out  on  this  paper  by  that  catch  penny 
affair,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Farmer,  which 
has  more  than  once  been  justly  denounced  in 
this  department.  Blame  from  such  a  source 
is  praise  indeed ! 

From  the  pulpit  the  preacher,  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year,  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  reiterate  the  same  lessons  of  piety 
and  morality;  and  in  this  department  the 
Eye-°pener  deems  it  advisable  at  frequent 
intervals  to  warn  his  readers  against  the  same 
old  frauds  and  humbugs.  Without  doubt  the 
most  successful  of  these  of  late,  have  been 
those  played  by  “confidence  men”  in  the 
country.  These  are  worthy  of  special  and 
frequent  mention  because  they  are  so  often 
successful  and  also  because  the  sums  lost  are 
always  heavy,  ranging,  as  a  rule,  from  $1,000 
to  $10,000.  For  instance,  Thomas  Cook,  aged 
87,  of  New  Bedford, _  Mass.,  was  fleeced  out 
of  $5,000  by  two  sharpers  the  other  day. 
One  of  them  persuaded  the  old  man  to 
visit  a  room  to  examine  a  rare  book, 
as  he  was  somewhat  of  a  literary  turn. 
There  they  met  a  confederate,  and  after  some 
conversation,  one  of  the  sharpers  began  to 
manipulate  numbers,  and  told  Cook  he  had 
won  $5,000,  which  he  could  have  if  he  would 
produce  an  equal  amount  to  prove  that  he 
would  have  been  able  to  pay  had  he  lost  in¬ 
stead  of  gaining.  Among  sharpers  of  this 
stripe,  that  is  the  commonest  sort  of  trick  to 
induce  their  victims  to  get  together  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  money  they  intend  to  misappropri¬ 
ate.  Tt  succeeded  with  old  man  Cook,  who 
hurried  about  till  he  had  collected  the  $5,000, 
which  the  men  snatched  from  him  and  escaped. 
Old  men  are  almost  invariably  the  prey  of 
these  rascals  ;  for  it  is  old  men  who  are  most 
likely  to  have  accumulated  money  ;  then  their 
feebleness  makes  it  easier  to  rob  them,  and 
after  having  done  so,  to  get  away  before  the 
authorities  are  set  on  the  sharpers’  track.  More¬ 
over,  old  men  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves 
that  they  know  all  the  wickednessand  knavery 
of  the  world,  and  of  all  men  the  easiest  to 
fleece  is  the  senile  addlepate  who  “knows 
it  all.” 

Land-sharks  are  particularly  busy  during 
the  present  season,  judging  by  the  number  of 
exposures  of  their  swindling  operations  that 
are  met  with  in  the  papers.  Their  knavery 
seems  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground,  as  they 
are  “  working  ”  the  public  in  a  large  number 
of  widely  separated  places.  Their  plans  have 
been  often  exposed  here.  Just  now  they 
seem  especially  intent  on  disposing  of  splendid 
lands  in  swamps,  on  rocky  mountain  sides  or 
n  barren  wastes.  When  the  victim  finds  out 
how  he  has  been  fleeced,  if  he  is  able  to  return 
to  the  sharper,  he  is  very  likely  to  find  that  the 
latter  has  flitted,  or  the  rascal  will  brazen 
out  his  fraud.  It  is  seldom  the  victim  gets  any 
redress.  Buying  a  “  pig  in  a  poke  ”  is  seldom 
a  profitable  transaction  for  the  buyer. 

It  appears  that  that  swindle,  the  Standard 
Pants  Co.,  which  was  hunted  out  of  New 
York  a  few  weeks  ago,  shortly  afterwards 
started  “  business  ”  in  Chicago,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  prospered  there,  either,  as  Tabel, 
its  chief,  is  now  in  jail. 

Here  is  a  little  game  which  has  proved  quite 
profitable  to  a  crook  in  this  city.  A  short 
time  since  he  advertised  simultaneously  in  75 
papers  for  a  clerk  at  $1,000  a  year.  He  re¬ 
ceived  several  thousand  answers,  of  course, 
and  to  each  applicant  he  returned  a  circular 
saying  that  he  must  have  from  50  cents  to 
$1,  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  before  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter.  Advertising  agents'can 
secure  the  insertion  of  an  “ad”  in  a  large 
number  of  papers  of  a  certain  class  fora  mere 
trifle,  and  as  this  clever  rascal  got  over  two 
hundred  remittances,  he  more  than  “cleared 
expenses.” 

Concerns  Censured. — Under  this  caption 
the  Eye  Opener  will,  from  time  to  time,  give 
the  names  of  various  dubious  concerns  he  has 
seen  spoken  of  in  other  papers,  but  which  have 
not  been  investigated  from  the  Rural  Office. 
The  Western  Magazine  Publishing  Company, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  is  denounced  as  a  humbug  by 
several  Western  papers.  It  is  one  of  those  catch¬ 
penny  affairs  that  throw  out  for  gudgeons  the 
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glittering  bait  of  large  premiums.  This  con¬ 
cern  offers  “  $15,000  in  Gold  and  Silver,  and 
$6,000  in  Handsome  Presents”  to  be“  Given 
Away  ”...  “to  the  first/500  persons  who  answer 
Correctly,  ‘  Where  in  the  Bible  is  First  Found 
the  Word  Raven?’”  All  these  swindling 
schemes  have  a  strong  family  resemblance  ; 
and  very  properly,  too,  as  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  them  are  carried  on  by  the  same 
sharper  under  different  names  or  in  different 
places.  The  alleged  gifts  or  presents  are  of 
course  never  given.  Boys  and  girls  are  the 
principal  dupes  of  such  schemes,  though  they 
often  catch  older  greenhorns  who  expect  to 
get  a  good  deal  for  nothing  or  next  to  it. 

D.  M.  Mohler  &  Co.,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  alias  or  “another  edition”  of 
“  Chicken  Swindler,”  Bain  of  Zanesville.  The 
“Jewel  Tree  Gooseberry  ”  is  the  humbug  the 
concern  wants  to  sell  the  public  just  now 
as  something  marvelous.  The  plant  grows  to  a 
great  hight,  and  bears  splendid  berries,  each 
of  which  contains  just  precisely  seven  seeds. 
A  bogus  history  of  the  variety  is  given.  Of 
course  Rural  readers  will  leave  the  fraud 
severely  alone. 


%  p.oiiltrij  lino). 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


Now  is  the  time  to  kill  and  eat  spring 
chickens.  This  is  the  season  of  hard  work  on 
the  farm  and  the  farmer  and  his  family  should 
have  the  best  of  food.  Chickens  no  longer 
command  a  fancy  price,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  eat  them.  They  are  no  more  expensive 
than  roast  or  corned  beef  and  are  vastly  better 
food  at  this  season. 

Eggs  are  not  used  in  the  farm  house  as 
much  as  they  ought  to  be.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  want  of  variety  in  cooking  them.  There 
are  many  other  ways  of  preparing  eggs 
besides  frying  and  boiling  them.  When  eggs 
are  cheap  don’t  glut  the  market  with  them  but 
use  them  yourself. 

We  have  two  adjoining  yards,  one  con¬ 
taining  ordinary  barn-yard  fowls,  made 
up  of  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Cochins;  the  other  of  thoroughbred 
Wyandottes.  The  cross-breds  or  scrubs  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  a  third  more  chicks  and  eggs  than 
the  others  and  do  not  receive  nearly  so  much 
attention.  The  Wyandottes  are  probably  in- 
bred  too  much,  and  this  is  probably  the 
trouble  with  the  breed.  There  are  few  if  any 
better  table  fowls  than  the  Wyandottes,  and 
they  are  exellent  layers.  They  are,  however, 
very  delicate,  and  are  often  deformed  and 
unhealthy. 

Is  there  a  better  cross  for  the  table  than  the 
Indian  Game  and  the  Plymouth  Rock? 
Stephen  Beale  recommends  a  Dorking  cock 
with  Brown-Red  Game  hens. 

It  is  said  that  uniformity  of  color  renders 
difference  in  the  size  of  eggs  less  noticeable. 
People  like  uniformity  of  size,  and  uniformly 
colored  eggs;  all  will  bring  a  better  price  than 
those  not  assorted  according  to  color.  Dark- 
colored  eggs  among  white  ones,  always  look 
larger  than  they  really  are.  It  pays  to  spend 
a  little  time  in  assorting  eggs  before  sending 
them  to  market. 

It  is  evident  that  it  will  be”a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  fattening  machines  will  come  into  general 
use  in  the  country.  In  fact  there  is  very  little 
advantage  in  stuffing  ducks  or  chickens  for 
the  ordinary  market.  If,  however,  fowls  are 
put  into  coops,  where  they  can  get  gravel, 
and  are  fed  upon  corn  and  corn  meal  dough 
well  cooked, at  least  once  a  day,  they  will  fatten 
nicely  in,  say,  ten  days.  Fresh  skim-milk 
with  a  little  pulverized  charcoal  should  be 
given  them  to  drink. 

Although  eggs  have  been  sold  by  weight 
in  the  West  for  a  long  time,  yet  there  seems 
little  disposition  on  the  part  of  Eastern  pro¬ 
duce  dealers  to  adopt  the  excellent  custom. 
Keepers  of  poultry  would  then  seek  such 
breeds  as  would  lay  the  greatest  number  of 
pounds  in  eggs,  rather  than  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs,  be  they  large  or  small. 

Are  chickens  with  cholera  poisonous  if 
eaten  ?  Of  course  no  one  would  willingly  eat 
a  diseased  fowl,  but  the  cupidity  of  chicken 
raisers  might  induce  them  to  sell  fowls  affected 
with  cholera  or  other  diseases.  There  are 
authentic  cases  where  fowls  that  have  had 
cholera  have  been  killed  and  eaten  by  poor 
people  without  injury.  There  is  probably 
little  danger  from  diseased  chickens,  but 
any  person  who  would  sell  a  fowl  that  he 
would  not  eat  himself  ought  to  be  severely 
punished. 

It  is  well  to  raise  a  few  red  peppers  to  mix 
with  the  food  for  the  poultry.  It  is  said  that 
in  Honduras,  where  the  capsicum,  or  red 
pepper,  grows  as  a  perennial,  the  ordinary 
fowls  eat  quantities  of  the  seed-pods  and 
leaves.  Red  peppers  are  undoubtedly  better 


than  the  black  pepper  usually  used.  The  first 
may  be  easily  raised  in  a  corner  of  the  garden, 
while  the  latter  is  quite  expensive.  “A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned.” 

A  simple  but  effective  remedy  for  gapes  is 
to  put  a  little  turpentine  in  water  and  soak  a 
few  bread  crumbs.  Throw  these  to  the 
chickens.  They  will  eat  enough  to  help  them 
before  they  discover  any  peculiarity  in  the 
taste  of  the  bread. 

Ought  a  chicken  coop  to  have  a  wooden 
bottom?  There  is  surely  no  particular  advan¬ 
tage  in  having  the  wooden  floor,  and  it  seems 
to  weaken  the  chicks.  It  soon  rots  out.  The 
best  coop  is  the  ordinary  tent  coop,  without 
any  bottom.  It  is  well  to  move  it  frequently. 
A  soft,  sandy  spot  is  better  than  hard  turf  for 
the  bottom  of  the  coop.  It  enables  the  hen  to 
dust  herself. 

POULTRYMAN. 


IDoinan’s  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


Girlhood  is  the  loveliest  and  sweetest  period 
of  life,  according  to  the  poets,  yet  how  much 
we  suffer  during  that  transition  period. 
Neither  child  nor  woman,  the  young  girl  is  in 
danger  of  being  spoiled  in  both  ways.  There 
is  always  the  danger  either  of  awkward  shy¬ 
ness  or  unlovely  boldness.  Doubtless  the  best 
remedy  for  awkwardness  is  unselfishness. 
When  we  think  of  others’  comfort,  instead  of 
the  impression  we  produce  upon  them,  we  are 
not  likely  to  be  awkward.  Awkward  shyness 
is  certainly  painful,  but  it  is  not  really  so  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  the  rough  or  pert  forward  man¬ 
ner  we  unhappily  see  in  many  young  girls. 
If  they  only  knew  the  impression  it  gives  they 
would  surely  drop  the  slangy  speech  and 
inane  giggles  with  which  they  enliven  conver¬ 
sation  among  themselves.  Girls  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  need  not  adopt  the  formal  speech  and 
manner  of  a  bygone  age,  but  they  should  learn 
to  display  the  simple  dignity  which  always 
marks  a  gentlewoman.  Loud  talking  in  pub¬ 
lic  places,  careless  misuse  of  language,  and 
pushing  manners  may  all  be  noticed  among 
girls  from  whom  better  things  might  be  ex¬ 
pected;  it  is  not  strange  that  foreigners  form 
such  unfavorable  opinions  of  our  women. 
Mrs.  John  Sherwood  laments  the  lack  of  re¬ 
finement  shown  at  the  great  summer  resorts, 
where  many  of  the  women  seem  anxious  above 
everything  that  they  should  be  remarked,  and 
this  is  certainly  an  outcome  of  their  early 
training.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  be  a  refined 
gentlewoman  as  the  reverse;  it  all  depends  on 
early  training  and  habits  of  thought. 

*  *  * 

A  Sensible  girl  will  not  keep  a  lot  of 
cosmetics  and  drugs  on  her  toilet  table,  but 
there  are  a  few  articles  she  should  always 
have  in  a  convenient  place.  She  should  have 
an  array  of  glass-stoppered  bottles  containing 
alcohol,  camphor,  alum,  borax,  ammonia,  and 
glycerine  or  vaseline.  A  little  camphor  aud 
water  may  bo  used  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth 
and  throat,  if  the  breath  is  not  sweet. 
Powdered  alum  applied  to  a  fever  sore,  will 
prevent  it  from  becoming  very  unsightly,  or 
noticeable.  Insect  stings,  or  eruptions  on  the 
skin  are  relieved  by  alcohol.  A  few  grains  of 
alum  in  tepid  water,  will  relieve  people  whose 
hands  perspire  very  freely,  rendering  them 
unpleasantly  moist.  A  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  water  are  also  beneficial  for  this 
purpose  and  are  also  desirable  for  those  whose 
feet  perspire  freely.  We  should  always  recom¬ 
mend  care  in  the  use  of  scented  soaps;  in 
many  cases  the  perfume  is  simply  a  disguise 
for  poor  quality.  A  good  glycerine  or  honey 
soap  is  always  preferable.  Of  course,  one 
may  rely  on  scented  soap  from  a  high-class 
manufacturer,  but  it  usually  costs  more  than 
it  is  worth.  In  addition  to  the  soap  for  bath¬ 
ing,  white  Castile  should  be  kept  for  washing 
the  hair.  Occasionally  a  little  borax  or 
ammonia,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it 
is  usually  too  harsh  in  its  effects. 


THE  BOYS’  MYTHOLOGICAL  CLUB. 
III. 


We  next  took  up  Venus,  whose  Greek  name 
was  Aphrodite.  She  was  the  goddess  of  love 
and  beauty,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Dibne.  Some,  however,  say  that  Venus 
sprang  from  the  foam  of  the  sea  ;  the  gentle 
Zephyr  wafted  her  along  the  waves  to  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  where  she  was  received  and  attired 
by  the  Seasons,  and  then  led  to  the  assembly 
of  the  gods. 

V enus  possessed  an  embroidered  gi  rdle  cal  led 
Cestus,  which  had  the  gift  of  inspiring  love- 
Her  favorite  birds  were  swans,  doves  and  spar¬ 
rows,  teams  of  which  drew  her  chariot.  The 
plants  sacred  to  her  were  the  rose  and  the 


myrtle.  The  husband  of  this  lovely  goddess 
was  the  lame  artist,  Vulcan.  Cupid,  the  god 
of  love,  was  the  son  of  Venus.  He  was  her 
constant  companion,  and  armed  with  a  bow 
and  arrows,  he  shot  his  darts  of  love  into  the 
bosoms  of  both  gods  and  men.  This  god  was 
usually  represented  as  a  plump,  rosy-cheeked 
boy,  with  golden  hair  hanging  on  his  shoulders. 

The  god  of  love  did  not  escape  the 
influence  of  the  passion  it  was  his 
office  to  inspire.  He  fell  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  goddess  Psyche  (the  Soul)  and  sent  a 
zephyr  to  convey  her  to  a  splendid  palace, 
where  he  became  her  husband, but  never  let  her 
see  his  face.  Her  sisters,  who  were  jealous  of 
her  happiness,  persuaded  her  that  he  must  be 
some  odious  monster.  The  imprudent  Psyche 
took  a  lamp  to  gaze  upon  him  while  he  slept. 
She  let  a  drop  of  oil  fall  upon  him  ;  the  god 
awoke  and  flew  away,  leaving  her  in  despair. 

“Served  her  right,”  said  Charley.  “But 
that’s  just  like  a  woman,  you  know.” 

“Didn’t  she  ever  see  him  again?”  asked  Dick. 

“  If  she  didn’t,  I  think  it  was  awful  mean,” 
said  Walter. 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  “She  did  see  him  again,  but 
before  she  did  she  underwent  a  long  persecu¬ 
tion  from  Venus  who  had  also  imprisoned 
Cupid.  But  the  little  god  made  his  escape  and 
seeks  till  he  finds  his  Psyche  He  goes  to  Ju¬ 
piter  and  interests  him  in  their  favor,  and 
Venus  is  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside 
her  resentment.  Their  marriage  is  celebrated 
in  the  palace  of  Jupiter.  They  had  one  son 
called  Pleasure.” 

“  That’s  a  good  name”  said  Charley,  “for 
the  son  of  Love  and  the  Soul.  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  and  like  Oliver  Twist,  we  ask  for  more.’’ 

“Who’s  Oliver  Twist  ?”  asked  JackTwigg, 

“  I  don’t  know  him.” 

“  He !  He!  He!  ”  laughed  the  boys,  as  if 
it  was  something  very  funny.  Why  are  boys 
such  little  heathens,  anyhow  ?  I  was  twice  as 
old  as  little  Jack  before  I  knew  that  Ol  ver 
Twist  was  one  of  Dickens’  heroes  and  that, 
when  he  had  eaten  his  scanty  allowance  of 
food  (for  he  was  a  “foundling”  aud  “  a  or¬ 
phan  ”  and  lived  in  the  poor-house.)  he  had 
the  temerity  to  ask  for  more,  so  I  didn’t  see 
the  funny  part  of  it. 

When  order  was  restored,  I  proceeded  to 
tell  them  of  Minerva.  Her  Grecian  name 
was  Athena,  or  Pallas  Athena.  She  was  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  and  presided  over  the  arts, 
and  was  the  patroness  of  scientific  warfare. 
Minerva  never  married.  Her  favorite  bird 
was  the  solemn,  contemplative  owl;  the  olive 
which  she  caused  to  shoot  up  from  the  earth, 
was  the  plant  sacred  to  her.  This  goddess  was 
always  represented  armed  ;  on  her  shield  or 
on  her  breast-plate  was  the  terrific  Gorgon’s 
head,  which  was  given  to  her  by  Perseus.  (I 
will  tell  you  about  this  later.) 

Minerva  was  the  guarder  and  aider  of  emi¬ 
nent  heroes.  She  accompanied  Hercules  and 
Perseus  on  their  adventures;  was  the  constant 
protector  and  adviser  of  Ulysses.  It  was  by 
her  aid  that  Argus  built  the  Argo  for  Jason, 
aud  Eperis,  the  wooden  hors©  by  means  of 
which  Troy  was  taken. 

“Oh!  Tell  us  about  that,”  cried  the  boys  in 
chorus.  “We  saw  a  picture  of  that  in  Memor¬ 
ial  Hall,  and  we  didn’t  know  what  it  meant.” 

“Hadn’t  I  better  go  on  with  Minerva  first?” 
asked  I. 

“Yes,  but  we  want  to  know  about  the 
wooden  horse  next,”  said  they:  so  I  continued. 
Minerva  excelled  in  all  womanly  accomplish¬ 
ments.  She  wove  and  embroidered  her  own 
robes  and  those  of  Juno.  She  instructed  all 
her  favorites  in  these  arts  too.  Araehne,  a 
Moeouian  maid  whom  Minerva  had  taught, 
was  so  ungrateful  as  to  deny  the  obligation, 
and  to  challenge  the  goddess  to  a  trial  of  skill. 
Having  in  vain  sought  to  make  her  relinquish 
her  mad  project,  Minerva  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  Each  wove  a  web  adorned  with  the 
actions  of  the  gods.  That  of  Minerva  dis¬ 
played  in  the  center  her  own  conquest  with 
Neptune  for  the  naming  of  the  city  of  Cecrops 
(which  we  have  just  learned  about).  The  four 
corners  contained  the  transformations  of  those 
who  had  dared  to  contend  with  the  Celestials; 
olive  leaves  formed  its  border. 

“That  must  have  been  lovely,”  said  Dick. 

“Now  tell  us  what  what’s-her-name  wove,” 
said  Walter. 

Well  then,  to  work.  The  web  of  Araehne 
was  filled  with  the  love  transformations  of  the 
gods;  its  border  was  flowers  and  ivy.  Unable 
to  find  fault  with  her  work,  Minerva  struck 
the  artist  on  the  forehead  several  blows  with 
her  shuttle.  Araehne  hung  herself  and  the 
goddess  turned  her  into  a  spider,  which  in 
Greek  is  called  Araehne. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  I  with  a  yawn,  “haven’t 
you  had  enough  for  one  evening?” 

“  No,  we  must  hear  about  that  wooden  horse 
first,”  said  Charley. 

“A  horse  !  a  horse  !  My  kingdom  for  a 
horse  !”  said  Dick,  with  mock  solemnity. 

“  Your  kingdqm,”  cne4  the  others,  “  where 
is  it,  pray  ?” 
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“  Here,  this  ‘bunk’  is  mine — I  fixed  it  up  and 
I  intend  to  call  it  mine,”  replied  he,  nettled. 

“  Well,  then,  if  it  is  yours,  all  yours,  we’ll 
move,  and  when  we  hold  our  club  we  viou’t  let 
you  come,”  said  the  other  boys. 

“  I  don’t  care,”  said  Dick,  “  Dol  will  stay 
here  and  tell  me  all  the  stories  and  you  shan’t 
hear  ’em,  so  there  1” 

“  Will,  you  ?  Will  you,  Dol  ?”  asked  they  in 
a  breath. 

“  If  you  don’t  behave,  I  won’t  tell  you  an¬ 
other  thing, honest  1  won’t, ’’replied  I,  solemnly. 

“  Well,  never  mind,  we’ll  take  the  horse 
story  now,  and  settle  the  ‘bunk’  business  after¬ 
ward,”  said  Charley. 

But  as  the  fire  bad  burned  low  and  the  wind 
whistled  mournful  tunes  through  the  trees, 
and  I  felt  so  sleepy  that  I  could  scarcely  keep 
my  eyes  open,  I  begged  off.  The  whole  story 
of  the  Trojan  war  was  too  long  to  tell  then, 
and  as  it  would  spoil  it  to  tell  just  a  wee  little 
bit,  I  persuaded  them  to  wait  till  another 
evening.  They  demurred  a  little,  but  were,  on 
the  whole,  quite  good-natured.  ' 

“  I  liked  Minerva,  all  but  the  way  she  treat¬ 
ed  Arachne,”  said  Jack, ‘‘and  I  think  she 
might  have  had  spunk  enough  to  own  up  she 
was  beat,  so  1  do.” 

“  Good  night,  till  next  week,”  said  I,  “  we 
will  then  have  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war,’’ 
and  with  that  I  wrapped  my  shawl  round  my 
shoulders  and  “  scooted  ”  into  the  house,  and 
off  to  bed.  DOHA  IIARVEY  VKOOMAN. 


A  LETTER  FROM  TEXAS. 

Having  read  so  many  letters  in  your  ex¬ 
cellent  paper,  from  farmers’  wives  who  do  the 
cooking,  washing  and  ironing,  and  all  other 
work  in  the  house,  not  only  for  their  own 
families  but  also  for  their  hired  help,  ’tis  a 
wonder  to  me  however  they  can  accomplish 
so  much.  Or,  if  they  can,  whatever  becomes 
of  their  little  ones  meantime  ?  Even  before 
the  baby  is  born  the  mother  should  never  tire 
herself  out — she  should  never  stand  too  long, 
or  exert  herself  to  lift  or  move  heavy  objects. 
She  should  find  time  to  lie  down  to  rest  for  a 
while,  every  day.  Then  when  the  baby  conies, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  almost  entire  rest 
for  the  next  two  weeks,  at  least. 

Many  mothers  need  a  mouth  or  even  longer, 
to  rest  and  regain  their  strength.  Of  course, 
the  baby  shouldn’t  be  nursed  every  half  hour; 
but  there  are  many  mothers  who  certainly  do 
nurse  their  babies  about  so  often.  Once  in 
two  hours  for  a  very  young  baby  is  sufficient 
— and  the  time  between  can  be  lengthened  as 
the  baby  grows  older.  If  you  will  give  the 
baby  a  little  water  sometimes  when  it  cries* 
you  will  generally  find  that  it  will  not  cry  to  be 
nursed.  But,  of  course,  if  the  nipple  is  poked 
into  its  mouth  it  will  nearly  always  nurse. 
Tis  a  mother’s  duty  as  well  as  pleasure  to  take 
care  of  her  baby.  What  mother  wants  to  put 
away  those  little  clinging  hands,  whose  very 
touch  is  like  a  benediction, to  go  and  w  ash  up  a 
lotof  dirty  dishes?  Or  how  can  a  mother  leave 
her  precious,  tender  little  baby  in  the  hands 
of  a  hired  nurse,  who  just  cares  for  baby  be¬ 
cause  she  is  paid  to  do  so,  and  whose  chief  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  get  it  off  to  sleep  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  how  often  she  gets  an  opportunity  by 
means  of  some  half-poisonous  drug  !  How 
can  the  mothers  who  work  all  day  long  give 
the  little  one  its  daily  bath,  to  keep  its  little 
body  sweet  and  clean,  and  as  it  grows  older, 
who  is  to  see  that  it  learns  regular  habits  and 
that  no  harm  comes  to  it  when  it  is  playing 
out-of-doors,  for  it  is  not  right  to  keep  a  little 
one  shut  up  in  a  hot  kitchen  nor  in  the  house 
all  (lay.  Sometimes  the  little  ones  come 
so  fast  that  there  is  a  new  baby 
perhaps  every  year,  in  the  first  few  years  of 
married  life.  Then,  if  the  mother  undertakes 
to  do  all  the  work,  the  babies  often  have  to  be 
neglected,  simply  because  there  is  no  time  to 
care  for  them,  when  the  mother  has  so  much 
to  do.  When  at  last  the  tea  dishes  are  washed 
and  put  away,  it  is  then  too  late  to  care  for 
the  babies,  because  they  are  then  sound  asleep 
in  their  beds,  or,  most  likely,  they  have  crept 
away  in  some  ‘corner  and  fallen  asleep  on  the 
floor,  tired  out  and  dirty,  and  perhaps  feeling 
grieved  and  sad  in  their  little  hearts,  that 
mamma  will  not  “rock-a-bye.”  Boor  baby — 
poor  mother,  too  !  for  she  loses  the  sweetest 
part  of  her  life  when  her  babies  grow  away 
Irom  her. 

When  our  children  leave  their  babyhood 
our  duiies  towards  them  increase.  We  should 
try  to  find  time  to  feel  an  interest  in  all  of 
their  little  concerns.  Every  little  leaf  and 
flower,  the  little  birdie,  and  every  pretty 
thing  they  find  in  field  and  garden,  are  full  of 
interest  and  pleasure  to  them.  How  many 
times  a  day  our  boy  will  run  in  to  me  with  a 
pretty  flower  or  an  odd  leaf,  a  bunch  of  grass 
to  show  me  how  pretty  it  is,  or  draw  me  out 
into  the  jard  to  look  at  that  funny  worm,  or 
this  little  bird’s  nest  hid  away  in  the  bush  and 
full  of  such  pretty  little  eggs.  What  if  1 
weie  too  tired  or  did  not  come  to  look  at  them? 
Would  lie  not  soon  mis©  to  feel  tin  interest  in 


them  himself,  and  learn  to  find  nature  very 
commonplace  and  uninteresting?  Then  could 
we  expect  hi  in  to  be  contented  and  happy  in 
hi  >  country  home?  Or  would  he  not  very  soon 
be  longing  for  the  excitement  and  companion¬ 
ships  of  a  city  life?  Papa  and  mamma  do  not 
feel  any  interest  in  his  pleasures,  and  have  no 
time  to  play  with  him. 

If  mamma  only  some  times  would  give  up 
that  everlasting  work  and  go  for  a  walk  with 
him!  If  she  would  even  read  him  stories,  or 
tell  him  tales  of  her  childhood,  or  of  some  of 
the  many  strange  and  wonderful  things  there 
are  in  the  world!  When  papa  comes  in  at 
night,  if  he  would  only  play  little  games  with 
him,  or  if  papa  would  let  him  sit  on  his  knee 
and  tell  him  of  the  wonderful  adventures  he 
has  had  during  the  day,  then  home  would  be 
so  much  nicer!  As  he  grows  older,  he  will  feel 
the  dullness  and  the  want  of  sympathy  more 
and  more,  until  he  is  glad  to  leave  home. 
“’Tis  nothing  but  work  and  eat,  and  go  to 
bed,”  said  a  farmer’s  son  “  I  would  rather  be 
a  tinker’s  ass.” 

It  is  a  mother’s  duty  to  try  always  to  look 
sweet  and  pretty  in  the  eyes  of  her  children. 
Does  she  want  her  son  to  grow  up  to  respect 
and  admire  her,  or  her  daughters  to  become 
pretty  and  attractive  girls,  she  must  keep  her¬ 
self  neatly  and  tastefully  and  prettily  dressed. 
Even  a  little  three-year-old  will  look  pleased 
to  see  “mamma  so  pretty  to-day,”  and  will 
often  feel  a  pleasure  in  its  own  pretty  clothes. 

We  owe  it  to  our  children  to  make  them  just 
as  pretty  as  possible.  We  must,  therefore, 
have  time  to  take  caie  of  their  health  and 
make  their  home  life  as  free  from  care  and 
happy  as  possible,  not  by  letting  them  neglect 
their  household  duties,  but  by  teaching  them 
to  feel  such  an  interest  in  these  little  duties 
that  they  will  perform  them  willingly 
promptly  and  cheerfully.  We  must  have  time 
to  teach  them  to  be  pleasant,  and  kind,  and 
helpful  to  all  about  them.  We  must  find  some 
time  to  help  them  in  their  studies,  to  join  in 
their  plays,  to  help  them  to  make  pretty 
things  for  their  rooms,  and  to  take  a  pride  and 
pleasure  in  keeping  their  little  treasures  in 
nice  order.  We  must  try  to  find  time  to  be 
not  their  mother  alone,  but  their  dearest 
friend  and  often  their  playmate. 

A  mother  should  find  time  to  read,  if  it  is 
justfora  little  while  every  day,  in  order  to 
have  knowledge  of  some  of  the  many  changes 
time  brings. 

If  she  does  not  do  this,  the  time  will  come 
when  she  must  feel  with  a  sore  heart,  that  her 
own  children — the  children  for  whom  she  has 
suffered  and  borne  so  much,  and  for  whose 
comfort  and  happiness  she  has  worked  for 
years — are  ashamed  of  her  before  their  com¬ 
pany.  They  are  afraid  lest  she  should  say  or 
do  some  odd  thing  that  will  show  every  one 
present  how  ignorant  she  is. 

“Her  hands  are  so  red  and  rough  you  know, 
and  her  dress  is  so  old-fashioned,  and  her  hair 
always  will  get  out  of  order!  Boor  mamma! 
she  looks  very  well  in  the  kitchen,  but  she  is 
so  out  of  place  in  the  parlor  1” 

Any  other  woman  can  very  well  learn  to 
make  the  children’s  clothes,  to  wash  and  iron 
for  them,  and  to  cook  their  food  properly ;  but 
’tis  the  mother  even  more  than  the  father, 
more  than  any  one  else  on  earth,  who  holds  the 
moral  welfare  of  her  children  in  her  hands 
and  ’tis  her  first  and  highest  duty  to  try  to  be 
faithful  to  this  her  great  trust.  mary, 

■+  *  »  - 

CUBID’S  BOW. 


A  beautiful  mouth  is  considered  the  great¬ 
est  charm  in  a  woman.  A  French  writer  says, 
“To  be  beautiful  a  woman  must  not  talk 
much  or  she  will  contract  her  mouth  in  an 
unbecoming  manner.”  It  is  the  sins  of  early 
life,  however,  that  have  to  answer  for  most 
of  the  ugly  mouths,  If  children  are  permitted 
to  suck  their  thumbs,  or  fingers,  or  lips 
by  their  careless  mothers  or  nurses,  the  poor 
infants  must  suffer  for  it  in  after  life.  I  once 
knew  a  beautiful  child  of  seven,  whose  mouth 
was  being  altered  and  spoiled  by  sucking  her 
second  and  third  fingers,  a  habit  that  she  had 
contracted  in  babyhood.  To  such  an  extent 
had  this  been  practiced  that  the  third  joints 
of  the  fingers  were  considerably  longer  than 
they  should  have  been.  The  biting  of  the 
lower  lip  is  an  unfortunate  habit  with  many 
school  girls.  Severe  measures,  if  others  fail, 
should  be  used  to  counteract  these  habits. 

Worse  even  than  an  ugly  mouth,  is  an  un¬ 
pleasant  breath.  Very  many  estimable  people 
are  the  victims  of  this  without  being  aware 
of  it.  Bhysicians  advise  for  this  the  use  of 
lemons,  claiming  that  they  are  the  most  puri¬ 
fying  of  all  fruits,  and  the  aromatic  odor  pro¬ 
duced  by  lemons  rubbed  on  the  teeth,  gums 
and  lips  lasts  longer  than  any  other.  For  a 
feverish  breath  that  results  from  the  stomach, 
a  few  drops  of  lime  water  used  as  a  gargle,  or, 
better  still,  a  half  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  in  a  little  water  will  haw©  the  desired 
effect.  a.  c, 


GOLDEN»GRAINS. 

Usually  it  is  not  worth  while  to  reason 
with  a  fanatic,  because  he  will  give  his  fancies 

all  the  authority  of  your  facts . 

The  servant  who  drops  tears  feelingly  at 
religious  services  an'1  drops  dishes  unfeelingly 
in  the  kitchen,  has  her  tenderness  altogether 
too  much  on  one  side.  And  it  is  a  poor  kind 
of  religion  which  seeks  opportunities  to  set 
others  straight,  but  overlooks  its  own  crooked¬ 
ness . 

We  want  characters  that  will  stand  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  not  snap  asunder  under  the  sudden 

pressures  of  life . 

If  we  remember  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God,  that  he  has  commissioned  us  to  work 
for  him,  and  that,  every  duty,  if  properly  per¬ 
formed,  is  a  service  for  the  Lord,  we  will  be 
happy,  and  as  we  cheerfully  and  intelligently 
work  we  will  realise  that  every  movement  of 
the  shovel  or  the  hoe,  and  every  sweep  of  the 
broom  is  for  God.  Cheerfulness,  study,  con¬ 
secration — these  make  the  happy  Christian. . . 

Over  and  above  all  is  God;  and  His  Brovi- 
dence  is  about  us  as  the  sea  is  about  the  ship. 
We  seem  to  take  our  own  course,  but  it  is 
often  the  reverse;  and,  rough-hew  ourselves 
how  we  may,  there  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends.  In  Him  be  our  trust.  In  Him  it  is. 

Hasty  conclusions  are  the  mark  of  a  fool; 
a  wise  man  doubteth,  a  fool  rageth  and  is  con¬ 
fident;  the  novice  saith,  “I  am  sure  that  it  is 
so,”  the  better  learned  answers,  “  Beradven- 
ture  it  may  be  so  but,  I  pray  thee,  inquire.” 
It  is  a  little  learning,  and  but  a  little,  which 
makf  s  men  conclude  hastily.  Experience  and 

humility  teach  modesty  and  fear . 

The  New  York  Express  says  there  is  a 
difference  between  those  two  temporal  bless¬ 
ings,  health  and  money.  Money  is  the  most 
envied,  but  the  lea^t  enjoyed;  health  is  the 

most  enjoyed,  but  the  least  envied . 

To  insure  long  life,  recreation  should  be  a 
part  of  our  daily  life.  It  makes  the  busy  man 
thoughtful  and  keeps  the  thoughtful  busy. 
It  insures  health,  success,  and  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  more  and  better  work  in  less  time. . . . 

Blato  said  there  is  nothing  so  delightful  as 
the  hearing  or  speaking  of  truth.  For  this 
reason  there  is  no  conversation  so  agreeable 
as  that  of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  hears 
without  any  intention  to  betray,  and  speaks 

without  any  intention  to  deceive . 

There  are  times  of  retreat  in  every  great 
life,  says  Dr.  Barker,  times  when  we  are  not 
to  be  found.  'An  asylum  need  not  be  a  tomb, 
retreat  need  not  be  extinction.  For  a  time 
you  are  driven  away — make  the  best  of  your 
leisure.  You  want  to  bo  at  the  front,  instead 
of  that  you  have  been  banished  to  the  rear:  it 
is  for  a  wise  purpose.  Gather  strength,  let  the 
brain  sleep,  yield  yourself  to  the  spirit  of  the 
quietness  of  God,  and  after  what  appears  to 
be  wasted  time  or  unprofitable  waiting,  there 
shall  come  an  inspiration  into  thy  soul  that 

shall  make  thee  strong  and  fearless . 

There  is  more  power  in  one  tear  of  a  loving 
sister  than  in  a  dozen  lectures  about  duty . 


Habit,  like  the  ivy  of  our  walls,  cements 
and  consolidates  that  which  it  cannot  destroy. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Whatever  you  dislike  in  another ,  take  care 
to  correct  in  yourself. 


In  the  Rural’s  kitchen  there  is  a  pump, 
the  maiu  pipe  of  which  branches  ;  one  branch 
goes  to  a  big  cistern,  the  other  to  the  well. 
We  have  merely  to  turn  a  crank  to  supply 
whichever  water  we  need.  Isn’t  this  better 
than  drawing  from  a  well  for  all  purposes  ? 
It  will  be  remembered  that  two  or  three  years 
ago  we  mad  a  the  inquiry  whether  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  well  should  be  closely  covered. 
Most  of  the  replies  received  said  no,  it  should 
not  be  covered  at  all.  Our  well  was  made  by 
excavating  as  deep  as  possible  and  sinking  three 
feet  cement  tubes.  The  last  one  extended 
above  the  ground  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  top 
is  covered  with  an  octagonal  wooden  cap, 
reaching  down  but  not  touching  the  soil.  As 
trees  are  growing  about  this  makes  a  pleasant, 
shady  seat,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ex¬ 
cludes  all  dirt,  insects,  worms,  toads,  etc.  A 
two  years’  trial  of  this  well  demonstrates  that 
the  close  covering  does  not,  in  the  least,  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  purity  of  the  water. 


HOW  TO  CAMB  OUT. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  be  sure  of  your  party.  Re¬ 
member  that  you  are  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
that  you  hope  to  be  merry  with  them,  for 
days  and  weeks,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  no  incongruous  element  to  spoii 
the  sport.  Be  prepared  to  “  rougb.it,”  awl  do 


not  try  to  burden  yourself  with  all  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  your  kitchens,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
refinements  of  your  dining-room  and  parlor. 

A  camp  stove  is  an  unnecessary  piece  of 
furniture.  It  makes  a  camp  look  like  a  summer 
kitchen  in  a  back  yard.  It  is  smutty,  and 
unwieldly  to  handle,  and,  in  short,  it  is  one  of 
the  things  to  be  left  behind.  At  a  properly 
made  camp  fire,  (which  is  as  inseparable  from 
any  romantic  idea  of  camping  out,  as  a  range 
is  from  a  city  kitchen),  every  necessary  cul¬ 
inary  operation  can  be  performed.  I  have 
ramped  in  many  places  from  the  shores  of  the 
blue  waters  of  Lake  Hopatcong,  to  the  feet 
of  snowy  Shasta,  and  have  eaten  and  cooked 
dainty  dishes  prepared  over  a  fire  such  as  I 
shall  describe  to  you.  If  you  are  a  true 
woodsman,  you  will  not  have  forgotten  to 
provide  yourself  with  an  axe.  Select  two 
green  logs,  six  feet  long  and  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  an  even 
thickness  throughout.  Lay  these  side  by  side 
on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  touching  at  one 
end,  and  about  a  foot  apart  at  the  other,  thus 
forming  an  elongated  V.  Hew  the  upper 
sides  until  the  surface  is  fiat  enough  to  support 
pots  and  pans  in  safety.  This  will  be  your 
warming  oven.  Between  these  logs  build  your 
fire.  When  it  is  well  under  way,  and  blazing 
brightly,  pile  on  it  plenty  of  short,  split  sticks, 
and  let  them  all  burn  to  coals  before  beginning 
your  culinary  operations. 

If  you  have  any  lingering  prejudices  in 
favor  of  a  stove,  the  following  will  answer 
your  purpose.  Have  a  blacksmith  make  you 
two  bars  of  quarter-inch  iron,  four  feet  long, 
and  bent  over  18  inches  from  each  end.  When 
you  are  ready  to  build  your  fire,  drive  these 
bars  in  the  ground  about  six  inches  apart  at 
one  end,  and  a  foot  at  the  other  ;  make  the 
fire  in  between,  and  layover  apiece  of  perfor¬ 
ated  sheet-iron  rather  more  than  a  foot  square, 
and  turned  over  an  inch  on  each  end,  and  you 
will  convince  yourself  by  actual  experiment 
how  very  unnecessary  are  many  of  the  so- 
called  necessaries  of  life. 

A  camp  dining-table  may  be  made  by  driv. 
ing  four  forked  stakes  in  the  corners  of  an  im. 
aginary  rectangle.  Connect  the  end  stakes 
with  cross  pieces,  and  lay  planks  from  one  cross 
piece  to  the  other.  Make  it  just  high  enough 
to  stretch  your  feet  under  as  comfortably  as 
und©r  your  mahogany  at  home,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  in  camp  you  will  sit  on  the 
ground. 

As  it  may  puzzle  a  novice  to  know  how  much 
of  each  article  of  food  to  provide,  the  follow¬ 
ing  will  be  found  a  safe  allowance  for  each 
person  for  one  week.  One  pound  of  flour;  (or, 
if  you  are  going  to  bake  your  bread,  eight 
pounds  of  flour) ;  one  pound  each  of  sugar  and 
butter  ;  ono  half  pound  each  of  bacon,  lard 
and  rice  ;  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  coffee  ; 
one-eighth  of  a  pound  of  tea  ;  one  pint  of 
molasses,  and  one-half  peck  of  meal.  To 
these  add  a  four-ounce  can  of  pepper  for  the 
crowd,  and  at  least  two  quarts  of  salt  and  a 
can  of  baking  powder  for  a  party  of  six. 

These  are  the  most  necessary  supplies,  which 
you  will  supplement  according  to  your  per¬ 
sonal  needs,  and  the  distance  of  your  camp 
from  any  village.  Articles  such  as  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  etc.,  should  be  carried  in  tin  cans 
with  screw  tops.  A  wooden  fleur  pail  will 
carry  the  flour,  and  a  smaller  one  the  meal. 
If  eggs  are  carried,  pack  them  in  the  latter  and 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  breakages.  Unless 
you  expect  to  rent  a  cow,  as  some  friends  of 
mine  did  when  camping  at  Mt.  Diablo  last 
summer,  you  will  carry  a  can  of  condensed 
milk  for  each  person.  Have  two  small  spice 
boxes  for  the  pepper  and  salt,  with  two  covers, 
the  under  one  being  perforated.  Rut  the 
vinegar  in  a,  large  whisky  flask,  and  as  you 
may  take  some  of  the  latter  commodity  along 
for  “your  often  infirmities,”  it  will  be  well  to 
adorn  the  vinegar  flask  with  a  conspicuous 
label. 

Rrovide  also  a  knife,  fork,  and  a  large  and 
small  spoon  for  each  member  of  the  party,  as 
well  as  a  cup  and  a  plate  of  granite- ware. 
The  coffee-pot  should  have  the  lip  and  handle 
riveted,  as  if  soldered  they  will  be  likely  to 
melt  off.  The  frying-pan  needs  no  handle,  and 
the  plates  can  nest  in  it  on  the  journey.  A 
large  pot,  a  three-quart  granite  stew-pan,  and 
two  smaller  ones,  with  a  pair  of  blacksmith’s 
pliers,  and  a  Dutch  oven,  if  you  are  going  to 
bake,  will  complete  the  necessary  utensils. 
The  pliers  are  simply  iudespensable,  and  can 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
Wheu  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 
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be  made  by  any  blacksmith.  They  should  be 
at  least  a  foot  long  and  quite  broad  in  the 
gripping  part,  which  should  be  curved  to  a 
slight  angle.  With  these  you  can  lift  your 
frying-pan  without  fear  of  a  burn.  A  granite 
water  pitcher,  and  another  for  milk,  with  a 
ladle,  and  a  long-handled  kitchen  spoon  and 
fork  will  about  complete  your  outfit.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  burden  j  ourself  with  too 
much.  Let  it  be  a  question  rather  of  how 
much  you  can  get  along  without,  than  of  how 
much  you  can  take  with  you.  Of  course  you 
will  further  victual  your  camp  with  such 
luxuries  in  the  way  of  canned  meats  and  fruits 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  are  likely  to  de¬ 
mand. 

Wash  the  dishes  immediately  after  each 
meal.  These  rules  are  for  such  as  do  not  take 
a  chef  along.  Heat  a  kettle  of  water  while 
you  are  eating;  fill  the  frying-pan  with  water, 
if  it  has  been  used,  and  let  it  boil  over  the 
coals  at  the  same  time.  Do  not  allow  the 
camp  to  take  on  any  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  a  gypsy  encampment,  or  of  a 
dumping  ground  for  city  garbage,  by  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  old  cans,  bones  and  feathers, 
but  carry  all  such  refuse  “  without  your 
gates.”  If  ladies  are  to  be  of  the  party,  thase 
latter  directions  are  unnecessary. 

And  now,  let  me  whisper  a  word  to  the 
ladies  right  hero.  Camping  out  is  largely  re 
garded  as  a  masculine  prerogative, and  as  such 
is  almost  as  zealously  guarded  as  their  ballot- 
box,  “pick-me-ups,”  late  hours,  and  a  few 
privileges  of  that  ilk,  supposed  to  belong  sole¬ 
ly  to  the  lords  of  creation.  I  have  heard  them 
declare  that  ladies  in  a  camping  party  meant 
abject  slavery  for  the  unhappy  wight  who  had 
been  beguiled  into  acting  as  escort, and  one  de¬ 
jected  youth  returning  from  such  an  excur¬ 
sion  was  heard  to  declare  that  he  had  never 
worked  so  hard  in  his  life,  and  hinted  darkly 
that  the  fate  of  a  galley  slave  was  bliss  in 
comparison. 

The  obvious  moral  of  this  is  that  you  are  to 
make  yourselves  bonnes  cainarudes  ;  be  as 
indispensable  to  their  pleasure  as  you  are  in 
your  drawing-rooms,  and  as  necessary  to  their 
comfort  as  you  are  in  your  kitchens  and 
dining-rooms. 

Be  prepared  to  find  your  way  to  his  manly 
heart,  since  that  way  lies  through  his  stomach, 
by  preparing  such  simple  and  palatable  dishes 
as  are  consistent  with  the  materials  and  para¬ 
phernalia  of  comfortable  camping. 

Soups  are  excellent  and  invigorating,  and 
should  be  indulged  in  whenever  the  materials 
are  at  hand.  An  excellent  soup  can  be  made 
of  rabbits,  squirrels  or  any  small  game.  Skin 
and  joint  one  or  more  and  crack  the  bones  well ; 
add  a  sliced  onion,  a  slice  or  two  of  pork,  and 
such  herbs  as  your  camp  affords.  Cover  with 
cold  water,  fit  with  a  tight  cover  and  stew  for 
four  hours.  Skim  off  the  fat ,  season  well,  take 
out  the  coarse  bones,  and  dish  over  slices  of 
toast. 

If  you  have  among  you  a  disciple  of  Isaak 
Walton,  and  there  is  any  fishing  in  your  vicin¬ 
ity,  you  will  want  a  fish  chowder.  Clean  and 
cut  up  the  fish,  leaving  out  the  heads,  tails  and 
as  many  bones  as  possible.  Cover  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  with  a  layer  of  fat  salt  pork  ;  over 
that  a  layer  of  sliced  potatoes,  then  of  chopped 
onions,  then  of  fish  and  lastly  of  crackers 
Repeat  the  layers,  omittiug  the  pork,  until  the 
pot  is  nearly  full,  seasoning  each  layer  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Add  enough  cold  water  to 
just  cover,  and  simmer  gently  for  one  hour. 

Brunswick  stew  is  a  famous  dish  for  out-of- 
door  dining,  if  you  can  obtain  the  necessary 
vegetables  from  some  adjacent  farmer.  Cut 
two  squirrels  into  joints  and  lay  in  cold  water 
to  draw  out  the  blood  ;  put  on  in  a  gallon  of 
water  and  cook  for  five  miuutes  after  the  boil¬ 
ing-point  is  reached  ;  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt,  six  potatoes  and  one  onion  sliced  ;  one 
pint  of  butter  or  Lima  beaus,  six  ears  of  green 
corn  cut  from  the  cob,  half  a  pound  of  salt  pork 
cut  into  strips,  a  teaspoouful  of  black  pepper 
and  a  quarter  as  much  Cayenne.  Stew 
two  hours  and  a  half,  very  slowly,  and 
stir  frequently  to  prevent  burning.  Add  one 
quart  of  tomatoes,  and  a  tablespoon ful  of 
sugar  ;  stew  an  hour  longer,  add  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  cut  in  bits  and  rolled  in  flour; 
give  a  final  boil,  and  let  your  reward  be  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  partake  of  the  feast 
you  have  provided. 

ROAST  VENISON. 

Of  course  you  will  first  “  catch  your  deer,” 
but  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  do  so,  it 
is  well  to  know  that  the  saddle  is  the  best  for 
roasting,  and  after  that  the  shoulder.  Hang 
by  a  cord  over  a  huge  bed  of  coals,  or  impale 
it  on  the  cross-piece.  Insert  thin  slices  of  salt 
pork  or  bacon  in  gashes,  cut  with  a  knife, 
where  the  flesh  is  thick  enough  to  admit  of 
gashing,  or  skewer  them  with  hard  wood 
twigs,  where  it  is  not.  Turn  frequently,  and 
roast  from  two  to  three  hours.  If  you  can 
mauage  to  cover  the  surface  with  sheets  of 
buttered  paper  skewered  on,  it  will  proYtJilt 
the  outside  from  becoming  hard, 


A  nice  sauce  for  any  kind  of  meat  or  game, 
and  one  which  you  can  easily  compass,  is 
made  by  mixing  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  tomato  catsup,  three  of 
sugar,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard. 
Heat  to  the  boiling  point  and  use  hot. 

CAMP  FLAPJACKS. 

Mix  a  quart  of  flour  in  a  deep  dish  with  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder,  and  one  of  sugar.  Add 
warm  water  or  milk  to  make  a  thick  batter 
and  two  beaten  eggs.  Beat  thoroughly  and 
bake  at  once. 

You  can  make  a  Welsh  Rarebit,  if  you  have 
brought  cheese.  Toast  the  bread,  butter  it, 
and  pour  over  some  cheese  melted  in  a  fry¬ 
ing-pan,  or  after  toasting  the  bread  slightly 
and  buttering  it,  lay  on  thick  slices  of  cheese, 
and  broil  over  the  coals.  Spread  over  the  top 
of  either  a  seasoning  of  made  mustard  and 
pepper. 

You  may  even  manage  a  batter,  fruit  or 
plum-pudding,  of  which  want  of  space  forbids 
me  to  mention  the  details. 

ALICE  CHITTENDEN. 


**  Some  of  your  griefs  you  have  cured 

And  the  sharpest  you  still  have  surv  ved  ; 
Rut  what  torments  of  pain  you’ve  endured 
From  evils  that  never  arrived  :  ” 


TO  MAKE  A  POULTICE. 

There  are  so  many  people  who  cannot 
make  a  poultice,  that  Dr.  Abernethy’s 
method  may  be  serviceable  :  Scald  a  basin, 
put  in  coarsely  crumbled  bread,  and  pour  over 
it  boiling  water.  When  it  has  soaked  up  as 
much  water  as  it  can  take  in,  drain  well,  and 
then  will  be  left  only  a  light  pulp.  Whether 
the  poultice  is  of  bread  or  linseed,  it  is  better 
to  spread  it  thin,  and  to  renew  it  often,  the 
weight  being  an  objection  to  the  patient.  A 
mustard  poultice  is  best  with  part  liDseed 
meal  and  a  little  vinegar.  Oil  the  outside  of 
the  cloth,  and  it  will  in  a  great  measure  pre¬ 
vent  blistering.  These  seem  simple  things, 
but  I  once  recommended  a  mustard  blister  to 
a  sick  man,  and  he  so  strenuously  opposed  it 
that  I  wondered  very  much  until  I  discovered 
that  his  wife  usually  mixed  the  mustard  with 
hot  water  and  applied  the  poultice  directly  to 
the  skin  ;  a  right  and  wrong  method  is  seen  in 
these,  as  well  as  in  many  other  simple  daily 
needs.  A.  L.  j. 


The  great  secret  of  avoiding  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  not  to  expect  too  much. 


SOME  BREAKFAST  DISHES. 


The  breakfast  bell !  The  breakfast  bell ! 

It  is  the  happy ,  happy  sound 
That ,  at  the  hour  which  each  knows  well, 
The  whole  hu:je  hungry  world  goes  round. 
In  keep  and  tower, 

In  hut  and  bower. 

In  street  and  wood ,  in  field  and  fell, 

We  list  the  merry  breakfast  bell. 

Chorus. 

We  list  the  merry  breakfast  bell ! 

The  breakfast  bell  !  The  breakfast  bell  ! 

It  rings  for  one,  it  rings  for  all. 

On  land  or  sea,  if  human,  we 
Obey  its  merry,  merry  call. 

Fond  love  may  burn, 

And  o'er  her  urn 

The  tears  of  Sorrow  rise  and  full. 

The  breakfast  bell  rings  for  us  all! 

Chorus. 

The  breakfast  bell  rings  for  us  all! 

—From  Howell’s  Lyricated  Farce  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Weekly. 


BEEF  CROQUETTES. 

Some  finely  minced  cold  roast  or  boiled  beef, 
a  quarter  as  much  mashed  potato,  gravy  in 
which  an  onion  has  been  boiled  and  strained 
out,  and  a  beaten  egg  to  bind  the  ingredients 
together.  The  potato  should  be  mashed  while 
hot  and  must  bo  free  of  lumps.  Add  the  meat, 
gravy,  egg  and  seasoning  and  form  into  small 
balls,  oblong  or  egg-shaped.  Dip  each  into  a 
beaten  egg,  then  roll  in  cracker  crumbs  and  fry 
quickly  to  a  light  brown. 

HOMINY  CROQUETTES. 

Two  or  three  cups  of  cold  boiled  hominy, 
two  beaten  eggs,  two  spoonfuls  of  melted  but¬ 
ter,  seasoning.  Work  the  hominy  and  butter 
together  until  soft,  add  the  eggs  and  seasoning, 
add  a  little  flour  if  necessary  and  form  into 
balls  or  rolls  with  floured  hands.  Fry  a  deli¬ 
cate  brown. 

RICE  CROQUETTES. 

Two  large  cups  of  cold  boiled  rice,  two 
tablespoon fuls  of  melted  butter,  two  beaten 
eggs,  seasoning  and  a  little  flour.  Make  all 
smooth  atjd  form  iuto  small  shapes,  dip  in  a 


beaten  egg  and  then  in  cracker  crumbs  and 
fry  a  few  at  a  time  in  butter.  Serve  with  a 
little  sugar  and  grated  lemon  peel  sifted  over 
them.  These  are  delicious. 

STIRRED  EGGS. 

Six  eggs,  three  spoonfuls  of  chicken  gravy, 
a  little  anchovy  paste,  a  spoonful  of  butter, 
some  slices  of  nicely  toasted  bread,  seasoning. 
Melt  the  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  break  in  the 
eggs,  add  the  gravy  and  seasoning  and  stir 
until  the  whole  is  a  soft  yellow  mass.  Spread 
the  toast  thinly  with  butter  and  the  anchovy 
paste,  arrange  upon  a  flat  dish  and  heap  the 
stirred  egg  upon  it.  Serve  before  the  eggs 
harden. 

calf’s  liver. 

About  two  pounds  of  calf’s  liver,  two 
minced  onions,  a  tablespoonful  of  mushroom 
or  tomato  catsup,  a  spoonful  of  currant  jelly, 
salt,  pepper,  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  good 
dripping  for  frying.  Cut  the  liver  into  half- 
inch  slices  and  fry  to  a  light  brown;  drain 
and  lay  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served, 
but  keep  hot.  Add  to  the  dripping  in  the  pan 
the  onion,  lemon  juice,  seasoning,  and  lightly 
brown  the  onion  without  burning,  add  the 
catsup,  jolly,  a  little  flour  and  water  for 
thickening,  boil  up  and  pour  over  the  liver. 

DEVILED  TOMATOES. 

Cut  smooth  tomatoes  in  half  and  broil  over 
a  clear  fire.  Arrange  on  a  hot  dish  and  pour 
the  following  dressing  over  them:  three 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  the  yelks  of  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  a  tea 
spoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  a  small  quantity 
of  Cayenne  pepper,  salt  and  two  well-whipped 
eggs.  Rub  the  boiled  yelks,  butter  and  season¬ 
ing  together,  beat  until  light,  add  the  vinegar 
and  heat  to  almost  boiling,  then  gradually 
add  the  raw  egg,  stirring  until  the  mixture 
thickens.  Pour  at  once  over  the  tomatoes. 

MINCED  CHICKEN  ATI)  EGGS. 

Remains  of  roast  or  boiled  chickens.  Cut 
the  chicken  into  small,  neat  pieces.  The  bones, 
gristle,  skin,  etc.,  put  into  a  saucepan  with  an 
onion,  cover  with  cold  water  and  stew  slowly 
for  an  hour.  Strain,  let  stand  for  a  short  time 
that  the  grease  may  rise,  skim,  return  to  the 
saucepan,  add  a  half  cup  of  cream,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  a  little  minced  parsley  and 
thicken  with  a  spoonful  of  cornstarch.  When 
it  has  boiled  and  thickened,  turn  over  the 
chicken.  Butter  a  pudding  dish,  strew  thickly 
with  bread  crumbs,  pour  in  the  mince, 
cover  the  top  thickly  with  crumbs,  break 
six  or  eight  eggs  carefully  upon  the  surface, 
strew  bits  of  butter  over  the  top  with 
pepper  and  salt,  cover  the  whole  with  cracker 
dust  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  until  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  are  well  set. 

CLAM  FRITTERS. 

T ake  raw  clams  and  chop  very  fine.  To  a 
pint  of  the  juice  add  the  same  quantity  of 
milk,  then  the  minced  clams  and  four  beaten 
eggs  and  flour  with  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  mixed  through  it  to  make  a  “  fritter”  - 
batter.  Dip  by  the  spoonful  into  hot  dripping. 

CORN  FRITTERS 

One  quart  of  grated  sweet  corn, three  beaten 
eggs,  two  teacups  of  sweet  milk,  one  large 
teacupful  of  Hour,  seasoning.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Add  a  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder  and  fry 
as  you  would  griddle  cakes. 

- »♦« 

Ribbons  were  never  prettier, never  cheaper 
and  never  more  worn. 

Black  lace  dresses  are  very  popular,  but 
they  seem  to  the  writer  sadly  out  of  place  as 
traveling,  shopping  or  marketing  costumes. 


SEK  THIS!  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla — dot* 
lar  a  bottle  —  worth  live  dollars  of  any  man’s 
money.  Either  as  a  Tonic  or  Blood-purifier, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  no  equal ! 

I)r.  James  H.  Stone.  Tappan,  Ohio,  says  : 
“  I  know  of  no  alterative  that  gives  so  miich 
satisfaction  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
I  nee  $1;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


President  Cleveland’s  Prize  for  the  three  best 
babies  at  the  Aurora  Fair,  in  1887,  was  given 
to  these  triplets,  Mollic,  Ida,  and  Ray,  children 
of  Mrs.  A.  K.  Dart,  Hamburgh,  N.Y.  Sne  writes : 
“  I  consider  it  very  largely  due  to  Lactated  Food 
that  they  are  now  so  well.” 

Cabinet  photo,  of  these  triplets  sent  free  to  the  mother 
of  any  baby  born  this  year. 


Lactated  Food 

Is  the  best  Food  for  bottle-fed  babies.  It  keeps 
them  well,  and  is  better  than  medicine 
when  they  are  sick. 

At  Druggists,  25c.,  50c.,  $1.00. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Food. 

160  Meals  for  an  Infant  for  $1.00. 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  l/T. 


<t71v  DO  tn  (tO'-ifl  OH  A  Month  can  be  made 
3>/j.UU  q>-^DU.UU  working  for  UR-  Agents 
preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  irl  ve  their  whole 
time  io  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  townsand  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond.  Va. 


110(1  It  Ss  Furming  with  Green  Bnnnres. 

gourIt,  Edition  now  ready.  Price, 
hound  In  paper,  65  ctsj  In  cloth,  Sjil .  Will  be  sent., 
for  east),  free  of  postage.  Address 

lilt.  HARLAN.  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


to  flSH  a  lay.  Samples  worth  #1.50,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  ItrewHter 
Satetv  Rein  Holder  t’o..  Holly.  Mi  on. 


SOLD 

JTKKK. 


Live  at  homo  and  make  morn  money  working  for  up  f  lian 
I  at  anythin*  olso  in  the  world  Either  Hex.  (*ontly  outfit 
Tcruirt  FKKK.  AddruHH,  Tuck  (Jo..  Au*UHta,  Muiuo. 


FOR  <sAI  F~at  rt:twona,’le  price— <»  It  K  E  N 
1  STOCK  f  R!M, Similes 

from  Burlington.  N.  J..  comprising  560  acres  excel¬ 
lent  land,  with  country-seat  and  am  le  farm  build¬ 
ings.  Thoroughly  equipped  and  stocked  with  rcgls 
tered  Jersey  cattle  For  particulars  address 

CHAS.  S.  TAYLOR,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invonted.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  V 


VICTORmmum 


The  GREATEST  INVENTION  of  the  Age 


WILL  DO 
lOHOURS 
WORK  IN 

40  Minutes 


Leaves 
in  every 

FRUIT,  BERRY 
andVEGETABLE 

the  natural  color 
and  taste. 


Price,  $6  to  $10.  —  AGENTS  WANTED. 

A  fortune  in  every  territory.  Don’t  wait.  Let  us 
register  your  county  at  once.  We  send  perfect 
working  models  and  outfit  for  $2,  SlaOO  to 
SUiiOOcan  be  made  in  each  comity  this  season. 

The  Victor  Steam  Evaporator  Co.  Cincinnati, O. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

18  8  8. 

We  offer  Five  of  the  hardiest,  best,  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  varieties  now  grown  in  the  United  States. 
DEITZ’S  LONGBERRY,  RELIABLE,  RED  RUSSIAN: 
HYRRID  MEDITERRANEAN,  and  TUSCAN  ISLAND. 
Samples  of  each,  with  price,  history,  and  description, 
will  no  sent  for  10  cents  In  postage  stumps,  Including 
sample  MAMMOTH  WHITE  RYE. 

Address  SAMUEL  WIIXIN, 

Jl cell :i ii ics v i  1  Ic,  Illicit*  Co.,  Pa. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 


COCOA 


LION  CUTTER. 


THE  BEST 

FiiMilnge  «fc  Fod¬ 
der  cutter  made. 
Also  GALE’S  CYL¬ 
INDER  and  LEV  H  R 
CUT  '  ER.  We  make 
besides,  the  old  and 
popular  seir-sharp- 
ening 

KFEDCUTTEK 

For  full  description 
send  for  Illustrated 
Circulars  and  Price 
List.  Address 


The  BELCHER  «fc 
Tool  Co.  (  box  75',  t 


TAYLOR  Agricultural 
’hicopee  Full*,  Muss. 


PEERLESS  DYES 


884 


THE  RURAL  fiEW-YORKER. 


AUG.  44 


of  tlje  Wu k. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  4,  1888. 

Further  investigation  by  the  Congressional 
Committee  in  session  in  this  city,  into  foreign 
immigration,  shows  a  truly  disgraceful  state 
of  affairs.  In  several  foreign  countries  there 
exist  recognized  societies  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  high  public  functionaries  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  convicts  and  desperadoes  to  this 
country,  gratis.  Others  make  a  business  of 
sending  paupers  and  chronically  diseased  or 
helplessly  maimed  wretches,  and  these  are 
aided  by  the  municipal  authorities  who  thus 
get  rid  of  a  burden  on  the  local  rate-payers. 
Agents  of  steamship  companies  and  of  immi¬ 
gration  associations  swarm  over  Europe, 
making  the  most  outrageous  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  the  vast  wealth  easily  gainable  in 
this  country  so  as  to  tempt  the  ignorant  peas¬ 
ants  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  So  shameful  are 
the  disclosures  already  made  that  Congress 
and  the  Executive  ought  to  act  promptly  in 
checking  or  putting  an  end  to  the  monstrous 
evil.  The  preliminary  report  of  the  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  shows  the  immigration  for  twelve 
months  ending  June  80,  1888,  to  have  been 
589,818  persons  at  the  principal  ports,  which  is 
estimated  to  represent  about  98  per  cent  of 
the  immigration  of  the  entire  country,  imply¬ 
ing  a  total  of  about  550,000  for  the  year — ex¬ 
clusive  of  arrivals  from  Canada  and  Mexico, 
of  which  there  are  no  returns,  and  have  not 
been  since  1885.  The  following  compilation 
shows  the  official  returns  of  immigration  for 
the  years  mentioned,  ending  June  80,  with 
the  number  reported  from  leading  countries 
as  compiled  from  Treasury  Department 
statistics : 
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The  Inman  line’s  new  steamer,  City  of  New 
York,  left  Liverpool  Wednesday  on  her  first 
voyage  to  New  York.  A.  large  crowd  of 
people  were  at  the  landing  stage  and  pier¬ 
head  to  see  her  depart.  She  carries  1,000 
passengers,  among  them  James  G.  Blaine,  his 
wife  and  daughter.  She  is  expected  here 
next  Wednesday;  but  as  she  is  considered 
the  fastest  of  the  ocean  racers,  she  may  be 

here  sooner . Daniel  G.  Thompson,  the 

New  York  lawyer  and  metaphysician,  has 
been  chosen  president  of  the  Nineteenth 
Oentury  club  of  New  York,  to  fill  out  the 
late  Courtlandt  Palmer’s  term  till  next 
May . Gen.  Sheridan’s  doctor  re¬ 

ports  slow  but  steady  gain  in  the 

General's  condition  from  day  to  day . 

The  following  State  ticket  was  nominated  at 
the  Republican  State  Convention  at  Topeka, 
Kan.,  this  week  :  Governor,  L.  V.  Humphrey, 
of  Independence  :  Lieutenant  Governor,  A.  J. 
Felt  ;  Secretary  of  State,  William  Higgins  ; 
Auditor,  T.  J.  McCarthy  ;  Treasurer,  George 
Hamilton  ;  Attorney-general,  Charles  Kel¬ 
logg . There  has  been  an  Indian  stam¬ 

pede  from  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  this  will  doubtless  be  followed  by 
the  usual  annual  pocket  war  against  the  red- 
men.  .  Dispatches  from  various  points  in 
Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin,  re¬ 
port  Tuesday  to  have  been  the  hottest  day  of 
the  season,  the  temperature  ranging  from  92 
to  105  degrees.  There  were  seven  deaths  at 
Kansas  City  from  excessive  heat — the  tem¬ 
perature  there  being  97  degrees . The 

Dominion  Government  has  remitted  the  fine  of 
$400  imposed  on  each  of  the  American  vessels 
Annie  Hodgson  and  Arthur  Story  for  laud¬ 
ing  men  at  Shelburne,  N.  S.,  without  report¬ 
ing  to  the  customs  officers . 

There  are  about  40,000  more  men  in  Chicago 
than  women,  according  to  a  recent  census. 
. Dr.  WinslowS.  Pierce,  a  prominent 


Forty-Niner,  noted  in  California  and  after¬ 
ward  in  Indiana,  died  in  Brooklyn,  Sunday, 
at  the  age  of  G9.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston. 

. A  company  was  formed  at  Pittsburg, 

Saturday  evening,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000,  the  object  being  to  open  a  tin 
mine  in  Mexico,  near  Durango.  A  tract  of 
land  has  been  bought  covering  an  area  of  10 
miles  square.  An  expert  who  assayed  the  ore 
savs  it  will  yield  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  tin, 
wfiich  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  A  number 
of  factories  will  oe  started  to  manufacture  tin 
and  it  is  believed  the  product  from  England 
which  amounted  to  $24,000,000  last  jear. 
will  be  shut  out  entirely  after  the 

different  works  are  started . 

TheN.  J.  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals — the 
court  of  last  resort  across  the  river — has 
unanimously  affirmed  the  constitutionality 
of  the  High-License  and  Local-Option  law. 
The  whisky  interests  threaten  to  elect  a  Legis¬ 
lature  which  will  repeal  the  law  next  year _ 

A  visiting  Teutonic  German  scientist  has 
discovered  that  Findlay,  Ohio,  the  great  nat¬ 
ural  gas  center,  is  in  danger  of  speedy  de¬ 
struction.  A  mile  under  it  a  fire  is  raging  at 
a  temperature  of  8,500  degrees,  and  is  rapid¬ 
ly  disintegrating  the  superincumbent  earth. 
About  1,200  feet  below  the  city  is  an  immense 
cavern  many  miles  long  and  in  some  places 
half  a  mile  deep,  which  is  crammed  with  gas 
atan  almost  inconceivable  pressure.  Findlay  - 
ans,  however,  aren’t  scared,  and  real  estate 

hasn’t  dropped  a  cent  thereabouts . . . 

The  Manitoba  Government  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  our  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  to  op¬ 
erate  a  system  of  railroads  in  Manitoba,  the 
N.  Pacific  guaranteeing  aid  to  the  amount  of 
$6,600  per  mile.  An  extra  session  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  will  be  called  to  ratify  the  agreement. 
It  is  expected  that  the  bulk  of  this  year’s  sur¬ 
plus  crops  in  Manitoba  will  be  transported  to 
market  on  American  railroads.  Of  course, the 
grain  will  be  in  bond,  if  for  foreign 
markets,  and  will  pay  duty  if  for 

sale  in  the  United  States . 

Terrible  forest  fires  are  raging  in  the  country 
about  Ottaw  a.  St.  Jrsepb,  a  village  of  about 
500  inhabitants,  six  miles  from  there,  was 
nearly  surrounded  by  flames,  and  last  even¬ 
ing  was  believed  to  be  doomed.  It  is  feared 
that  settlers  in  the  outlying  districts  will  be 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  complete  desti¬ 
tution.  Many  families  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  flee  for  safety.  Loss  al¬ 
ready  estimated  at  $500,000 . 

The  representatives  of  the  Sioux  Indians  as¬ 
sembled  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota, 
to  meet  the  three  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  induce  them  to  sell  the 
greater  part  of  their  reservation  for  an  annuity 
of  so  much  a  year,  obstinately  refuse  to  do  so. 
Under  the  guidance  of  old  Sitting  Bull,  who 
long  ago  ought  to  have  been  shot  for  his  part 
in  the  Custer  fight,  they  won’t  sign  any  paper 
— they  won’t  say  “yes”  or  “no.”  (Wish 
farmers  would  do  the  same  for  papers  pre¬ 
sented  by  dubious  folks  generally).  The  sav¬ 
ages — ignorant  beasts — won’t  trust  the  “clev¬ 
erest  ”  talk  of  Uncle  Sam’s  folks,  because,  in 
sooth,  they  have  been  deceived  so  often. 
Well,  they’d  better  take  our  money  ; 

we’ll  take  their  land  anyhow . . 

It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  collapse  of 
1  he  Confederacy,  there  were  about  $40,000,- 
000  of  its  property  abroad  in  the  shape  of  war- 
vessels  building,  guns  and  ammunition  wholly 
or  partially  paid  for,  stores  of  all  kinds 
bought,  cotton,  etc  ,  etc.  A  special  agent  has 
been  hunting  up  this  matter  and  he  declares 
that  the  United  States  have  valid  claims  for 
the  above  amount.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
in  Congress  to  make  provision  for  the  collection 
of  the  money  or  the  goods  represented  bv  it 
from  the  various  persons  who  are  alleged  to 
have  misappropriated  the  property ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  little  likelihood  that  any  honest 
effort  will  now  be  made  to  do  so.  The  general 
idea  appears  to  be  that  it  is  well  to  let  the 

dead  past  rest  in  peace .  Senator  Wilson, 

of  Iowa,  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  has  reported  favorably  to  the 
Senate  the  House  bill  to  create  boards  of  arbi¬ 
tration  for  settling  controversies  and  differ¬ 
ences  between  railroad  corporations  and  their 

employees . The  House  Committee  on 

Manufactures,  which  is  investigating  Trusts, 
has  received  authority  to  continue  its  work 

during  the  recess . 

John Ulaggert  has  been  appointed  Postmaster- 
General  of  Canada,  and  Hon.  Edgar  Dewd- 
ney  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  General  of  Indian  Affairs . 

Commissioner  Stockslager,  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  has  approved  and  sent  to  patent 
11,255  cases  during  the  mouths  of  June  and 
July  and  has  sent  450  cases  to  the  board  of 
Equitable  Adjudication,  making  a  total  of 

11,  705  cases  disposed  of . It  is  estimated 

at  the  Treasury  Department  that  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  $3,500,000  in  the  public 
debt  during  the  month  of  July.  Over 
$14,000,000  was  paid  out  during  the  month  for 

pensions . Captain  John  Ericson,  the 

famous  inventor,  began  his  eighty-sixth  year 

on  Tuesday. — Still  hale  and  hearty . The 

Manitoban  banks  have  decided  that  American 
money  cannot  go  there,  and  a  big, discount 
will  be  made  on  the  currency  of  this  nation. 
The  discount  is  3  per  cent,  on  all  paper  money. 
Silver  dollars  go  for  95  cents;  50-cent  pieces 
for  40  cents;  25-cent  pieces  for  20  cents.  There 
is  no  discount  on  10  and  5  cent  pieces.  Winni¬ 
peg  is  flooded  with  American  money  _ 

A  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  soap 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  form  a 
Soap  Trust.  The  association  will  regulate 
prices  and  production,  and  endeavor  to  secure 
legislation  that  will  protect  the  best  interests 
of  the  manufacturers  _ The  Cable  Com¬ 

panies,  as  told  here  some  weeks  ago,  have  at 

last  come  to  an  agreement . 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  late  Professor 
Spencer  Baird  served  as  Fish  Commissioner 
for  nearly  16  years  without  compensation  for 
his  services  or  the  use  of  part  of  his  residence 
for  office  purposes.  During  the  time,  how¬ 
ever,  he  drew  $7,000  a  year  for  his  connection 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington. 
The  Senate  has  inserted  an  item  of  $50,000  m 
the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Bill  to 
be  paid  to  the  Professor’s  widow  for  her  hus¬ 
band’s  services  and  expenses  as  Fish  Commis¬ 
sioner  from  1871  to  1887 . The  jute  bag¬ 

ging  manufacturers  are  reported  to  have 


formed  a  Trust,  and  they  have  advanced  the 
price  from  seven  to  11  cents  per  yard,  while 
i  here  has  been  no  advance  in  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  Of  this  bagging  at  least  5,000,000  yards 
are  consumed  yearly  for  covers  of  cotton 
bales,  etc.,  so  that  advance  means  a  clear 
profit  of  $2,000,000  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  agricultural  producers!....  The  Con¬ 
gregational  yearbook  shortly  to  appear  places 
the  total  membership  of  the  denomination  at 
over  457,000,  a  gain  in  two  years  of  127 
churches,  of  21,205  church  members,  of  29,709 
in  the  Sabbath  schools,  of  $418,275  in  contri- 
butio- s,  and  of  $1,169,755  in  home  expenses. 
.  Some  time  ago  an  Italian  at  Chi¬ 
cago  induced  a  large  number  of  his  country¬ 
men  to  leave  their  families  and  go  to  Alaska 
to  work  on  a  railroad.  There  he  robbed 
them,  and  15  have  died  of  exposure,  and 
others  are  still  in  British  Columbia,  tramp¬ 
ing  back  to  tbe“  States” . The  American 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
will  meet  at  Cleveland,  August  15.  Botany, 
Entomology  and  Agriculture  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Dana  and  Hall,  the  geologists,  as¬ 
tronomers  Newcomb  and  Stone  and  many 

other  scientists  will  attend .  Railroads 

which  have  been  cutting  rates  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Missouri  River  points  on  their  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  seaboard  at  a  meeting  of  the 
general  managers  have  agreed  to  restore 

rates  on  August  13 . The  Pennsylvania 

Railroad  Company  has  decided  not  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  rates  on  dressed  beef  and  livestock 
freight  from  Chicago  to  meet  the  increase  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Reading  Company.  The 
rates  are  still  four  and  one- half  cents  per 
hundred  on  live  stock  and  five  cents  per 

hundred  on  dressed  beef . Chairman 

Abbott,  of  the  Western  States  Passenger 
Association,  has  notified  the  different  rail¬ 
roads  that  they  may  charge  one  cent  per 
mile  during  the  Grand  Army  reunion 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  because  the  Bur¬ 
lington  has  decided  upon  this  rate . 

Bell  Boy,  the  two  year-old  trotter,  with  a 
record  of  2  26,  by  Electioneer,  dam  Beautiful 
Bells,  by  The  Moor,  was  sold  at  auction  last 
Tuesday,  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  $50,000 
!  !  !  C.  C.  Seaman,  of  San  Diego,  California, 

was  the  purchaser .  Chickens  have  dug 

up  a  pile  of  coins  dated  from  1726  to  1837  on 
a  Boucherville.  Quebec  farm.  The  pile  is 
valued  at  $4,000.  It  was  probably  buried 

during  the  troubles  of  1837 . 

The  State  Gazetteer  for  1888,  just  issued,  gives 
California  a  population  at  the  present  time  of 
over  1,500,000,  nearly  twice  the  population  of 

1880,  according  to  the  official  census . 

President  Cleveland  returned  to  Washington 
and  business  after  a  week’s  fishing,  last  Tues¬ 
day . .On  Wednesday  Mrs.  Cleveland 

started  for  Washington,  after  a  week’s  holiday 

at  Marion,  Mass . Chief  Justice  Fuller 

has  been  visiting  Washington  where  he  has 
leased  for  a  term  of  years  one  of  the  finest 
houses  in  the  city  on  Fourteenth  street.  He 
has  returned  to  Chicago  to  finish  up  his 
private  legal  business,  and  will  not  take  the 

oath  of  office  before  October . 

August  came  in  with  heavy  thunder  and  rain 
storms  in  many  parts  of  the  West  and  North¬ 
west,  which  were  quite  disastrous  to  crops  and 
buildings.  With  the  rain  came  a  shower  of 
strange  fish  at  Seymour,  Ind.  Lightning  was 
exceptionally  destructive  to  buildings  and 
people.  At  Sauk  Rapids,  Minn.,  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  rose  a  foot  and  wheat  fields  were 
washed  away.  At  St  Cloud  the  downpour 
was  tremendous,  and  21  houses  were  struck  by 
lightning,  causing  at  least  two  deaths.  At 
Taylor’s  Falls  there  was  a  landslide.  At  For¬ 
est  Lake  the  water  rose  98  inches,  sinking  a 
number  of  fishing  boats.  Similar  reports  from 
other  sections  are  numerous.  On  the  night  of 
the  same  day — August  1 — enormous  swarms 
of  butterflies  or  moths  visited  the  section  of 
country  lying  between  Reading  and  Easton, 
Pa.,  in  both  of  which  places  vast  quantities 
were  attracted  by  the  electric  and 
other  lights  and  perished.  Local  en¬ 
tomologists  say  they  came  from  the 

South  and  were  cotton  moths . 

That  terrible  accident  at  Bussey  Bridge  on 
the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  about  a 
year  ago,  by  which  so  many  were  maimed 
and  killed,  has  cost  the  road  over  $1,000,000 
in  damages  to  the  victims  besides  injury  to 
rolling  stock,  damage  to  traffic,  etc.  The 
highest  amount  received  by  any  one  injured 
in  the  accident  was  $25,000.  The  bills  of  phy¬ 
sicians  paid  by  the  company  amounted  to 
about  $100,000.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
fees  of  Winslow  Warren,  who  acted  for  the 
company  in  settling  claims,  exceed  $50,000, 
and  the  lawyer  who  acted  jointly  forall  the  vic¬ 
tims,  must  have  cleared  at  least  as  much  more. 

- ....  It  is  said  that  the  Century  Magazine 

receives  7,000  manuscripts  every  month,  and 
hardly  1  out  of  500  can  be  used ....  Hiram 
Sibley  left  $30,000  to  Cornell  University  to 
endow  a  Professorship  of  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

. John  L.  Sullivan’s  circus  has  burst 

up  thiough  bad  attendance  consequent  on 
bad  management  ..  The  Father  Mathew 
(Roman  Catholic)  total  abstinence  societies 
of  America,  held  a  convention  at  Boston,  this 
week.  Among  the  guests  were  Mayor 
O’Brien,  Congressman  Patrick  Collins, 
Bisdop  Keane,  Father  Colter  and 

Miss  O’Brien  of  Minnesota  . 

Elkwood,  the  great  race-horse  that  won  the 
Suburban  near  this  city  in  the  fastest  time  in 
record  for  the  distance,  has  broken  down,  and, 
it  is  said,  will  never  be  fit  to  race  again. 

The  Bard,  the  recent  King  of  the  Turf, 
was  beaten  Wednesday  at  Monmouth  Park, 
near  this  city,  by  the  California  mare,  Firenzi, 
in  the  Freehold  Stakes,  distance  a  mile  and  a 
half,  which  was  made  in  2  34.  Value  of 
stakes,  $2,225.  The  Bard  gave  her  seven 
pounds,  and  was  not  in  suci.  splendid  con¬ 
dition.  They  will  probably  meet  again  next 

week .  Senator  Palmer,  of  Michigan, 

declines  to  run  again  for  Senator,  desiring  to 
enter  lor  the  Governorship.  James  MeMillau 
announces  his  candidacy  for  the  Senate. .. . 
—  The  Misses  Drexel,  of  Philadelphia,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  banker,  have  just  opened  a  home 
for  orphaned  children,  which  is  called  the  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  Home.  It  stands  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  an  apple  orchard,  and  is  surrounded  by 

250  acres  of  land . The  President  has 

vetoed  the  right  for  a  railway  to  cross  the 
Indian  Territory  on  the.  ground  that 


it  is  in  violation  of  the  proper  construction 

of  the  treaty . ^ . . 

A  Kentucky  “  scientist  ”  claims  during  the 
lunar  eclipse,  to  have  discovered  another 
moon,  as  a  satellite  of  Mother  Earth.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  about  times  larger  than  our 
familiar  moon,  and  situated  only  about  thirty 
thousand  miles  from  our  terrestrial  planet. 
Has  Crank  Wiggins  perchance  moved  to 
Kentucky?  He  has  a  prior  claim  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  “Dark  Moon!” _  The  Can¬ 

adian  railways  have  about  doubled  in  length  in 

ten  years,  being  now  over  12,300  miles . 

The  great  international  grain-seed  market,  at 

Vienna,  Austria,  will  open  on  Aug.  27 . 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  grumbling  throughout 
the  country  among  letter-carriers  in  towns 
and  cities,  because  they  expected  that  the 
late  eight-hour  law  meant  that  they  had  to 
work  only  eight  consecutive  hours.  The 
public  service,  however,  demands  that  while 
they  work  only  eight  hours,  these  eight  hours 
are  not  consecutive,  intervals  of  cessation 
from  work  intervening  between  hours  of 
labor.  About  five  per  cent,  of  the  men  are 
chronic  grumblers  and  agitators,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  these  are  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble.  The  men  get  $1,000  a  year  steadily 
for  eight  hours’  work  a  day,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  ought  to  be  content  (with  better  wages 
than  skilled  and  educated  men  are  glad  to 

get  for  10  or  more  hours  a  day .  . 

General  Beauregard  has  resigned  the  Public 
Works  Commissionership  at  New  Orleans, 
and  exceptional  activity  in  the  pernicious 
propaganda  of  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery 

may  be  looked  for . Thomas  Caruey, 

who  died  the  other  day, was  the  second  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Kansas,  and  the  first  to  die.  There  have 
been  ten  in  all.  Mr.  Carney  took  office  in 
January,  1863,  when  the  credit  of  the  State 
was  ruined  and  its  bonds  were  scarcely  worth 
25  cents  on  the  dollar.  He  at  once  pledged 
his  own  vast  wealth  to  the  State’s  credit  and 

floated  the  bonds  almost  at  par . Hereabouts 

there’s  great  excitement  just  now  among  the 
base-ballists  because  New  York  has  just  won 
first  place  in  the  “ League”  while  Brooklyn  is 
a  “good  second”  in  the  Association.  Here 
are  the  records  of  both  up  to  yesterday 
morning: — 


Lsngne  Won  Lost  p-c. 

New  York . 50  28  .641 

Detroit . 47  SI  .60S 

ChlcaKO . 46  82  .590 

Philadelphia.  .  .36  40  .474 

Boston . 87  43  .462 

Pittsburg .  32  40  .444 

Indianapolis.  ..81  46  .408 
Washington _ 29  48  .377 


Leng-ue  Won  Lost  p.c 

St.  Louis . 51  27  .655 

Brooklyn . 5->  29  .642 

Cincinnati . 48  30  .615 

Athletic . 47  30  .610 

Baltimore . 85  45  .437 

Louisville . 80  49  .380 

Cleveland . 29  49  .372 

Kansas  City  . . .  .22  55  .'273 


“  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit ; 
there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him  ”  It  is 
the  men  who  are  open  to  conviction — who  are 
teachable,  who  take  hold  of  things  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  and  “Taking  time  by  the  forelock 
and  not  by  the  fetlock,”  go  forward  to  success. 
To  this  latter  class  we  desire  especially  to  ap¬ 
peal  and  urge  them  to  write  to  B.  F.  J ohuson  & 
Co.,  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  They  will 
do  you  good  and  not  evil. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  August  4,  1888. 

When  compared  with  the  corresponding 
dates  of  last  year,  the  quantity  of  wheat  now 
on  passage  shows  a  decrease  of  536,000 

bushels,  and  of  corn  a  decrease  of  400,000 . 

.. .  James  W.  Whitten,  of  Missouri,  has  been 
appointed  a  principal  examiner  of  land  claims 
and  contests  in  the  General  Land  Office.  ... 

Preparations  are  being  made  at  Tacoma, 
Washington  Territory,  for  a  large  exporta¬ 
tion  of  wheat  during  the  coming  season,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  fifty  ships  will  be  loaded. 
There  is  considerable  old  wheat  remaining  in 
store,  and  two  ships  will  soon  commence 

loading  for  the  United  Kingdom . A 

statement  prepared  at  the  General  Land  Office 
shows  that  46  286  pre-emption  entries  were 
made  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  embracing 
an  area  of  7,265,760  acres,  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  11,851  entries  and  1,777,651  acres. 
The  number  of  pre-emption  entries  remaining 
unacted  upon  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  96,864.  The  average  number  of  entries 
made  between  1876  and  1880  was  4,633.  From 
1880  to  the  present  time  the  rate  of  increase 
has  continued  until  the  number  of  entries  for 
the  past  fiscal  year  is  ten  times  greater  than 
that  of  1879.  During  the  fiscal  year  1885  there 
were  34,435  pre-emption  entries  filed  and  12,- 
000  disposed  of.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
16,076  pre-emption  entries  were  acted  upon. 
. Masked  robbers  entered  the  farm¬ 
house  of  Conrad  Doup,  of  Knox  County, Ohio, 
Sunday  night,  beat  the  old  man  with  a  club, 
bound  him  with  a  chalk  line, and  then  stole  $2,- 
600  from  a  trunk  where  Doup  kept  his  money. 

.  The  first  bale  of  Alabama  new  cotton 

reached  Montgomery  Tuesday  and  was  classed 
“  Middling”  and  sold  for  13  cents  per  pound. 
The  only  bale  ever  received  earlier  was  last 
year  on  July  30th,  one  day  ahead.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  also,  two  bales  of  Georgia  new  cotton 
reached  Columbus,  just  eight  days  ahead  of 
any  receipts  on  any  year  since  1865.  At  the 
same  place  and  time  a  bale  of  new  cotton  was 
received  from  Jackson,  Florida.  The  first 
bale  of  Florida  new  cotton  arrived  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  last  Monday,  July  30th.  It  classed 
“  Strict  Middling,”  and  sold  for  19  1-16  cents 
— the  highest  price  since  1874.  It  was  the 
earliest  bale  received  at  that  port  since  the 
“  wah.”  Last  year  the  first  was  received 
August  18th.  It  appears  that  the  cotton  sea¬ 
son  will  be  early  this  year . The  Fruit 

Exchange  at  Laurel,  Del.,  has  been  boycotted 
by  local  buyers,  who  refuse  to  buy  through 

it ;  consequently  it  has  been  closed . 

A  large  pearl  barley  mill  is  to  be  established 
at  once  in  Minnesota,  probably  at  Minneapolis. 
The  work  of  “  pearling  ”  the  barley  will  be 
carried  on  under  the  new  process  which  has 
proved  highly  successful  in  Vienna,  Austria. 
This  is  the  first  mill  of  the  kind  west  of  Ohio. 

. Thomas  Naughtou,  a  farmer  living  at 

Varna,  two  miles  east  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  wasat- 
tacted  last  Monday  by  a  bull.  Naughton  is 


‘  ‘Herbrand  ”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies.— Adv 
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quite  deaf  and  knew  nothingof  the  bull’s  pres¬ 
ence  until  struck.  Assistance  arrived,  but  the 
maddened  animal  continued  tossing  the 
unfortunate  man  for  several  minutes. 
Naughton  is  sixty  years  old,  and  according 
to  Tuesday’s  report,  was  so  horribly 

mangled  that  he  could  not  recover . 

On  the  steamer,  Lydian  Monarch  which  ar¬ 
rived  here  yesterday  morning  were  159  Per- 
cheron  horses  of  which  140  were  brood  mares. 
They  were  shipped  at  Havre,  France,  and  are 
in  excellent  condition,  and  are  consigned  to 

W.  L.  Elwood  of  DeKalb,  111 . There 

is  to  be  an  Inter-State  Farmers’  Fair, 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  on  August  21,  which  Sena¬ 
tor  John  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  author 
of  the  much-desecrated  “  Inter-State  Com¬ 
mercial  Bill,”  is  expected  to  attend,  and  tell 
what  he  knows  about  innter-State  trans¬ 
portation  as  it  affects  agriculture . 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  is  re-writing  his  well- 

known  book,  “  How  Crops  Grow.” . 

Prof.  H.  E.  Stockbridge  has  been  offered  the 
Directorship  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural 
Station,  at  Purdue  University,  and  is  about  to 
return  from  the  Japan  Agricultural  College  to 

accept  the  situation . There’s  talk  of 

sending  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  of  Orleans  County, 
Vermont,  to  the  State  Senate.  A  better  selec- 

tivn  could  hardly  be  made . The  grape- 

growers  of  San  Diego  county,  California, 
have  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  protect  them 

from  the  ravages  of  the  honey  bee . 

A.  A.  Bingham,  Master  of  the  Mass.  State 
Grange,  is  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress.  There  ought  to  be  more  farmers  to 
leaven  that  body . .  One-third  of  the  students 
of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  are  girls 

- LeviP.  Morton, Republican  Candidate  for 

Vice-President, will  attend  the  Bay  Staie  Fair 
at  Springfield,  October,  and  exhibit  the  finest 

herd  of  Guern.^eysin  iNewYork  State _ "W.A. 

Madda,  for  five  years,  superintendent  of  the 
Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  has  resigned  his 
position  and  will  start  soon  in  business  in 
this  city...  Winthrop  W.  Stone,  a  graduate 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
who  has  been  studying  chemistry  for  some 
time  in  Gottengin,  Germany,  is  on  his  way  to 
this  country,  having  obtained  his  degree  of 
Ph.  D.,  to  take  the  position  of  Chemist  in 

the  Tennessee  experiment  station . 

Gen.  Marsena  R.  Patrick,  Governor  of  the 
Soldiers’  Home  at  Dayton,  O.,  died  July  27th, 
aged  77  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Point;  served  in  the  Seminole  war,  in  the 
war  with  Mexico,  and  the  civil  war,  and  in 
1SS0  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Home.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  for 
many  years  and  general  superintendent  at 

the  State  fairs .  The  severest  outbreak 

of  glanders  that  has  ever  occurred  in  Ohio  is 
now  afflicting  Cleveland.  Since  last  October 
one  street  car  company  has  lost  50  horses  by 
the  plague,  and  52  diseased  animals  were 
found  in  its  stables  the  other  day.  The  com¬ 
pany  owns  410  horses.  The  dead  were  valued 

at  $7,500  and  the  sick  are  held  at  $8,000 . 

...  Postmaster  General  Dickinson  has  issued 
a  circular  letter  instructing  postmasters  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Postoffice  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  recently  passed  by  Congress,  the 
postage  on  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  cions, 
and  plants  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  one 
cent  tor  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

The  former  rate  was  one  cent  per  ounce . 

- 'ike  loss  in  transporting  cattle  across 

the  ocean  was,  in  1880,  37  per  cent.  It  has 

been  reduced  to  11  per  cent . 

the  largest  cattle  sale  ever  made  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  by  one  man,  was  made  July  31,  by  Mr, 
C.  Alexander,  cashier  of  the  Northern  Bank, 
at  Paris.  He  sold  from  his  22,000-acre  farm, 
on  the  Bourbon  and  Fayette  county  line,  550 
fat  cattle  to  M.  Kahn,  of  Cincinnati,  for  M. 
Goldsmith,  ot  New  York.  They  are  to  be 
shipped  to  London,  England . Hence¬ 

forth,  the  United  States  Dairyman  will  be 
consolidated  with  the  Dairy  World,  both 
bearing  the  latter  name.  All  unexpired  sub¬ 
scriptions  will  be  completed  by  furnishing  the 
consolidated  paper . In  the  last  fort¬ 

night  in  July,  117, 000  Texas  cattle 
were  shipped  into  Montana,  most  of 
which  will  be  put  on  the  ranches  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Territory.  _ 


Special  dispatches  from  Grand  Forks,  Aber¬ 
deen  and  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota,  say  that  the 
heavy  rains  and  extremely  hot  weather  of  the 
past  week  have  seriously  damaged  wheat.  At 
Sioux  Falls  on  Sunday  the  temperature  was 

100  in  the  shade . It  is  estimated  that 

the  probable  requirements  of  importing  coun¬ 
tries  next  season  will  be  320,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  against  a  surplus  of  256,000,000  bushels 
in  exporting  countries. .. .Reports  from  the 
gram  fields  say  that  winter  wheat  is  thrashing 
out  better  than  was  expected.  The  yield  of  oats, 
it  is  thought,  will  be  the  largest  ever  known.' 

According  to  Thursday’s  Cincinnati  Price 
Current  the  previous  week’s  hog  packing  in 
the  West  was  100,000,  against  110,000  the 
preceding  week,  and  150,000  last  year,  but 
more  live  hogs  were  shipped  east  than  then. 
The  total  packing  from  March  1  was  3,450,000 
hogs,  against  3,000,000  a  year  ago— decrease 
150,000.  Prices  of  hogs  had  been  further  ad¬ 
vanced  during  the  week,  gaining  15  to  25  cents 
per  100  pounds  in  most  markets,  and  35  to 
40  cents  at  Cincinnati.  There  had  been 
considerable  activity  in  the  provision  trade, 
and  Chicago  prices  had  steadily  tended  up¬ 
ward,  with  a  gain  of  32^  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  for  lard  and  short  rib  sides  for  Sep¬ 
tember  delivery  and  a  still  greater  advance  in 
pork,  which  closed  Wednesday  afternoon  $1.00 
per  barrel  higher  than  a  week  before. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  in  its  review  of  the 
British  grain  trade  during  last  week,  says: 
During  tne  past  week  there  have  been  con- 
tinuous  rains  and  cold  weather,  not,  however, 
affecting  the  crops,  the  bulk  of  which  stand 
well.  (Jn  the  best  wheat  lands  the  crop  is 
heavy,  'ike  trade  in  English  wheat  is  im¬ 
proving.  Hellers  asked  Is  or  2s  advance.  In 
the  provinces  Is  advance  was  obtained  readily. 


The  sales  of  English  wheat  during  the  past 
week  were  23,209  quarters  at  32s  6d  per 
quarter,  against  24,590  at  35s  3d  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Country  flour 
was  Is  dearer. 

Foreign  wheat  was  firm  and  against  buyers; 
Australian  and  other  whites  rose  3d  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  in  Liverpool  Id  per  cental.  Flour 
dearer.  Round  maize  was  against  buyers; 
.  ..The  acreage  under  hops  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  1887  was  63,706  acres,  against 
70,127  acres  in  1886.  The  acreage  of  1888  is 
placed  at  60,000,  which  is  the  smallest  area 
since  1871,  in  which  year  it  was  60  030  acres. 
The  prospects  for  the  crop  of  1888  are  not 
particularly  bright.  In  some  grounds  the 
poles  have  not  been  set  up,  the  promise  is  so 
poor.  Much  damage  has  been  done  in  some 
fields  by  the  hop  flea  beetle,  and  still  more, 
by  cold  and  wet  weather. 

The  average  wheat  crop  of  Italy  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  132,000,000  ’  bushels,  and 
Italy  as  a  wheat-producing  country,  ranks  as 
third  in  Europe,  being  excelled  only  by 
France  and  Russia  ;  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  outturn  of  her  harvest  has  somewhat 
to  do  with  the  requirements  of  Europe.  The 
crop  of  last  year  was  about  120,000,000  bushels, 
or  12,000,000  bushels  below  an  average  of  the 
past  ten  years.  The  consumptive  require¬ 
ments  of  Italy  che  coming  cereal  year,  will  be 
140,000  bushels,  or  20,000  bushels  above  her 
production.  The  bulk  of  this  will  in  all 
probability,  be  supplied  by  Russia  and  India. 

The  French  crops  have  been  disastrously 
affected  by  the  weather.  According  to  the 
returns  the  yield  of  wheat  will  probably  be 
35,000,000  hectolitres  short.  As  a  hectolitre 
is  equal  to  2.751  busnels,  this  will  be  equal  to 
a  shortage  of  over  95,000,000  bushels. 

The  Han  Francisco  Daily  News  states  that 
the  new  cereal  year  opens  propitiously  for  the 
ship  owner,  and  grain  freights  to  Europe  are 
at  present  7s.  Od.  per  ton  higher  than  at  the 
close  of  June,  while  the  disengaged  list  of 
ships  in  port  is  reduced  to  but  eight  vessels 
suitable  for  wheat-loading.  The  wheat  crop, 
though  not  large,  is  of  tine  quality,  and  will 
probably  equal  in  quantity,  if  not  exceed, 
that  of  last  year.  This,  with  a  good  Oregon 
crop,  and  a  heavy  surplus  stock  of  6,750,000 
bushels  from  last  year,  will  supply  car¬ 
goes  for  a  large  fleet,  if  the  foreign 
markets  warrant  its  shipment.  The  Htate 
is  said  to  have  the  largest  grape  crop 
ever  grown  in  the  United  Htates.  The 
make  of  wine  and  brandy  and  raisins,  will 
be  very  large,  and  enormous  shipments  of 
fruit  will  be  made  to  the  Htates  east  of  the 
Rcckies.  Heavy  shipments  of  fruits  from 
Southern  California  have  already  begun. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  August  4,  1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  arc  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 

Uplands. 

and  Gulf. 

Texas. 

Ordinary . 

8  5-16 

Strict  Ordinary.. 

.  8  11-16 

8  13-16 

Good  Ordinary.. 

. 

m 

Strict  Good  Ordinary ..loU 

U’% 

Low  Middling.... 

. 10U 

10% 

Strict  Low  Middling. . .  It M 

10% 

Middling . 

11  1-10 

Good  Middling. . . 

. 11W 

11% 

Strict  Good  Middling. .  11U 

11% 

Middling  Fair.... 

. 11% 

12% 

F  air . 

m 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary.., 

...8%  !  Low  Middling... 

...  9% 

Strict  Good  Ord. . 

...  8  13-16  |  Middling  . 

Poultry—  Livk— Fowls,  near-by,  per  n> ,  12%@  13c:  fowls 
Western, per  ft,l2@12%c  roosters,  per  ft,7<0,se.  turkeys, 
per  lb  9<fl,llc,  ducks,  western,  pet  pair,  MlfflSOc;  geese 
western,  per  pair,  $1  15®1  50;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb, 
ll@15c. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  per  t>,  9@ lie;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  18c;  do  western,  12@12)<jc:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz.  82  25;  do  dark,  per  doz,  81  50@1  15; 
chickens  Philadelphia  spring,  16®28c;  do  western  do, 
12@17c;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  S»17c;  do,  «@tuc. 

Hay  and  straw.— Hav-Choice  Timothy,  90@1  00, 
good  do  85@90c,  medium,  75®8uc;  snipping  65®70c.; 
Clover,  mixed,  65<a.7Cc.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  9u<s95c; 
short  do,  75c;  oat.45®5l)c. 

Beans.— Marrows,  $2  45@2  50;  medium,  choice  $2  80; 
pea  $2  50®2  55;  red  kidneys,  <1  95@2;  white  kidneys, 
choice,  $2  15® 2  25;  foreign,  mediums,  *1  80@1  95;  do 
small,  $2  05®2  10;  California  Lima,  $8  00;  green  peas, 
new,  *2  00. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

V koktables.— Potatoes.-  Long  Island,  per  bbl,  $1 75® 
2  00;  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  1  50(3)1  75;  Unions,  Maryland, 
per  crate.  $8  U0®3  25.  do  Kentucky,  per  bbl.  3  00; 
Orange  Co.  per  bbl,  $3  00;  Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per 
UK), $3  50® 5  00:  tomatoes,  per  crate  4Uc® 1  25;  cucumbers, 
per  crate,  20® 25c;  corn,  per  100,  50c@l  CO. 

Fbuit8.— hBEsH.— Huckleberries,  per  quart  5®9el 
Peaches,  per  crate,  75c®$l  40;  watermelons,  per 
100,  $10@25:  apples,  Southern,  per  bbl,  *1  50®3  ou; 
raspberries,  per  pint,  2®5c,  pears,  per  box,  75c®$l  50; 
currants,  per  lb,6®8c;  blackberries,  per  qt,3®7e;  grupes 
per  lb,  5®  15c. 

Fruits  Dried— Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
•ijf®8c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated,  5%@6%c; 
do  sliced,  new,  5%®7c;  do  chopped,  294®  3%c;  do  cores 
and  skins,  — ®lc;  Cherries- pitted,  I7ts21c;  Raspber 
ries— evaporated,  25®27c  do  sun-dried,  24®2Gc;  Black¬ 
berries,  794c,  Huckleberries,  9®10c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  at  steady  prices,  with  moderate 
demands.  Fancy  hand  picked  quoted  at  5®5%c  and 
farmers’  graoes  at4®4%e. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-Potatoes.- Jersey,  30@55c.  per% 
bush,  basket;  southern  New  Rose,  choice,  per  bbl.  si  75 
®2;  do,  do,  medium  to  prime,  sl®l  50;  do  do.tculls.  bbl, 
40(g  50c;  Southern  Chili  Reds,  choice,  bbl,  $1  50®2U0. 

Boston.— Potatoes.— Best  nearby  and  Rhode  Island 
natives,  *2  50®  2  75  per  bbl.;  Long  Island  and  Norfolk, 
$1  50®  2,  as  to  quality  new  summer  squash,  75c®*  1  50; 
tomatoes,  4t  c®  $1  00  per  i  rate;  uew  turnips,  $l  50@1 75. 
At  New  York,  cabbage  steady  at  $1  50 .a, 5  50;  tomatoes, 
60c®  $1  50  per  crate,  green  peas,  $1  25®  1  50.  beans, 
lower  at  *l  per  bushel,  turnips,  75c®  $1  00  per  bbl.; 
cucumbers,  dull  at  50c  per  100;  cauliflower,  $4®  6  per 
bbl.;  egg  plant,  *5:  green  corn.  50c®$l;  beets,  $l  25 m 
1  50  per  100;  carrots,  $l  00  per  100;  summer  squash,  $1 
per  100. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.-  One-year  old  Mess, 
quoted$14®14  25:  Newmess,1525®  1550  snort  clear;  $15  75 
®  SIS  75.  Extra  Prime  mess.  $13  25:  prime  do,  $15@15  5o, 
and  family  mess,  $16  00®18  00.  Reek- India  Mess,  in 
tierces,  $12  50®I4.  Extra  Mess,  In  barrels  $7®7  5o; 
Packet,  $8®  8  50:  per  bbl,  and  $12®12  50  in  tierces; 
Plate.  $7  50®7  75;  F  amily  at  $9  50.  FIams.-$15  5o®lti 
$14®14  50  Winter  packing,  out  Meats.- quoted  12  lb 
average,  Bellies,  9c:  Pickled  Hams,  12%c;  pickled 
Shoulders  7%e  Smoked  shoulders  at  8)4@8%e;  do  Hams 
12%c.  Dressed  Hogs.— City  heavy  to  light,  8®894c. 
Lard.— August,  8.95e;  September,  8.89®8.93c;  October, 
8  82® 8  92c.  November,  7  97c;  City  steam,  8c;  reflued 
quoted  8.40c.  for  Continent.  9.55  for  so  America. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City,  fami¬ 
ly,  per.  bbl  $3  50@9;  do  do,  packets,  $7  50®8;  smoked 
beer,  I2@13c;  beef  hams,  $1«®17.  Pork.-Mcss.  $16; 
do,  prime  mess,  uew,  $14  50;  do  family,  $16  50.@lV 
Hams, smoked,  per  lb,  !2%®l4c;  do,  S.  P.,  cured  in 


tierces,  ll®11%c:  do  do  do,  In  salt.  8%®9c;  sides,  clear 
ribbed,  smoked,  9%@10;  shoulders, in  dry  salt  and  fully 
cured,  7@?)4c:  do,  do,  smoked,  7%®794c;  Shoulders, 

filckle  cured.  7%®)794e;  dodo  smoked,  8^® 9c;  bellies 
n  pickle,  9@9%e:  do  breakfast  bacon,  10@11c.  Lard  — 
Firm:  City  refined,  $9@9  50;  do  steam, $8  8?%®9;  butch¬ 
ers’  loose,  $8  25@S  50. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.-$14  37J^®14  50.  Lard.-|8  75® 
8  80  per  100  lbs;  Short  Rib  sidesdoosei.  $8  50:  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed,  $7  25®7  40;  short  clear  sides,  boxed 
$9  10@9  20. 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.- State  Creamery,  best,  20®20% 
Western,  best,  19c;  do  prime,  17c;  do  good,  15® 
15%c.  dopoor,13%®14%.  State  Dairy:  hulf  flrkins,  tubs, 
prime.  17%®  18c;  do  do  do  line,  15®  16%c:  Welsh  tubs, 
fine,  16c:  do  do  good,  15®16o.  Western:  imitation 
creamery,  best,  17®17Uc;  do  do  fine,  14®15c;  dairy,  tine, 
15c:  do  fair,  12®  14c:  do  poor,  12c  12%c;  factory,  best, 
18)3:®  15c,  do  good,  12%®  14c;  do  poor,  ll®ll%c. 

Cheese. -S' ate  faetory, fancy, white, 8%@9:  do  colored 
9%:  do  line.  8%®894:  do  fair  and  good:  8®8%c;  skims, 
night  milk,  694@7c;  do  part,  494® 6%c;  do  poor,  3®4c. 

Eggs.— A  trifle  higher  on  best  grades.  State  and 
Pennsylvania  18c;  Western,  15®  16)4c;  Canada,  17%c. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.- Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery  extra,  at  20c:  Western  creamery,  extra  at  ‘20c,  B, 
C.  and  N.  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
14®15c;  packing  butter,  12@13c.  Eggs.— Were  steady 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  i6®16%c;  Western  firsts,  16®16)<jC. 
Cheese— Firm;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream, "at 
9®  9%c;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  8)4c;  do.  fair  to  prime,  7®  794c 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— Creamery,  13%@17c,  dairy, 
12%®16c.  Eggs.— Quiet  at  13%@14c. 

Boston.— Butter.— Western  creamery,  extras,  20® 
21e  per  lb.  extra  firsts,  16®20c,  firsts,  18®18Uc;  imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  16@18c:  factory,  15®17c;  New  York  and 
Vermont,  extra  creamery, 21®21)^c;  extra  firsts.  19® 
2()c;  Vermont  dairy,  16@20c.  Cheese.— Choice  Noriheru 
factory,  9%c.  low  grades  as  to  quality:  Western,  8® 
8Uc;  sage  9c;  Add  %@lo  per  ft  for  jobbing  prices. 
Eggs  — Firm;  Eastern,  fresh,  17%@18c;  fancy,  19@20c; 
Northern,  17@17%c;  Western,  17%c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No.  2  spring  wheat  at  83c:  No.  .3  do 
nominal;  No.  2  red  85%e;  No.  2  corn,  at  44%c:  No 
2  oats,  at  28%®29c;  No.  2  Rye,  at  47c;  No.  2,  Barley  at 
62c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— Southern  Steamer  No. 
2  Red  in  export  elevator,  87)4c;  do  afloat,  87)4:  Steamer 
No.  2  Delaware  Bed  in  export  elevator,  89c;  afloat, 
8294c;  No.  8  Red  86)4c;  No.  2  Delaware  lied  93c  No.  2 
Red  afloat  and  in  export  elevator  at  90%c:  No.  2  Red 
for  August  9t')4®90J<;e;  do  for  September.  9l<a91)4c; 
do  for  October,  ulty®  92JsIc:  do  for  November  92%®93c. 
Corn— No.  2  Mixed  In  20th  street  elevator,  56%c.  No.  2 
High  mixed  do  57c:  No  2  mixed  for  August,  54®54 Ue: 
do  for  September.  5494®  55%c;  do  for  October,  55)4®  55-94c 
do  for  November  55%®56%c.  Oats.-  Ungraded  white, 
4094c;  No  2  Mixed,  87c;  No.  3  white,  4t)%c;  No.  2  white, 
41%c. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard,  at,  96%®98e,  to 
arrive  and  delivered;  No.  2  Milwaukee  9096c  delivered 
and  to  arrive;  Ungraded  Red,  80f394)4c:  No.  3  Red,  88c, 
No.  2  Bed  9494® 95c,  elevator,  97)4®  97%c  delivered,  96 % 
®9694  f.  o.  I);  No.  2  August,  94%@95c;  do  September^ 
93®94J4c;  do  October.  9894®94%c;  uo  Novomber9494® 
95J4c;  do  December  95  8-16®96%c;  do  May,  99% /*1 00%. 
Corn.  Uugraued  Mixed,  56)4®  57c  No.  2.  57c,  delivered 
50%c  In  elevator;  No.  2  August.  54)4® 55c;  do  Septem¬ 
ber  54%®55%c;  do  October,  54%®55%c;  do  November, 
63%®04%c;  do  December,  51®52e;  do  January,  49%® 
49)4<\  oats. -No.  3  at  87c;  do,  white.  40c:  No.  2  3-c; 
do  white,  40)4<§42c;  No.  1  white,  44c;  Mixed  Western, 
38e  40c;  white  do  41®50c;  No.  2  August,  80)4®  3046c;  do 
SepteD  her.  29%@29%c;  do  October,  2994®29%c;  do 
September,  22®  32%c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Aug.  4,  1838. 

Beeves.-  Chicago  Steers  (Choice),  1480  ft  average,  at 
$6  50  per  100  ft  ;  do.  1173  If,  at  $6  40;  do,  1888  Ib,  at  *5  70; 
do,  1328  ft,  at  $5  55;  do  (scrubs), 922  ft  ,  at  $3  50  do  (poor), 
1043  lb,  at  S3  35;  Kentucky  Steers,  1157  lb,  at  $5  90;  do, 
1181  Ib,  at  $5;  Bulls,  13)2  II),  at  $2  75;  Kentucky  Steers, 
1411  lb,  at  $6  ;  do,  12  0  lb.  at  $5  50  ;  do,  ilt)0  Ib,  at  $4  41) ; 
do,  1803  Ib,  at  $5  SO  ;  Indiana  Stockers,  1005  lb.  at  $3  25; 
Buffalo  Steers,  1072  lb,  at  $3  87)4  ;  do,  1173  Ib  at  $4  40  ; 
Kentucky  Oxen,  1640  lb,  at  $5;  Indiana  Steers,  I'Ll  Ib, 
at  *5  35;  do,  1199  Ib,  at  M  77)4  ;  do,  1092  lb,  at  $4  :  do. 
1150  Ib,  at  $3  80;  Stags,  1835  Ib.  at  $3  75;  State  Steers, 
1338  lb,  at  $5  80;  do.  1894  lb.  at  $5  50:  Chicago  do.  1428  Ib, 
at  *5  7o.  do,  1406  lb,  at  $1  65  ;  Western  go,  1290  lb,  at 
$5  50;  State  Dry  Cows,  985  lb,  at  $2  40;  Bulls,  945  II)  at 
$2  50:  Texans,  845  lb.  at  $3  75;  do,  871  lb,  at  $3.75;  Chica¬ 
go  Steers,  1425  lb,  at  $6;  do,  1250  lb,  at  $5  25;  do,  1281  lb, 
at  $5  10:  do  (Stockers),  1075  lb,  at  13  30;  Kentucky  do, 
1 190  ib,  at  $1  65;  Kentucky  Stags  1275  lb,  at  $4  25  ;  Ohio 
Oxen,  1600  lb.  at  $4  10-  Texans,  987  Ib,  at  $3  66,  Texas 
Bulls,  131/3  lb  at  $2  40  ;  Buffalo  Steers.  1162  lb,  at  $4  I/O  ; 
do.  I2«0  lb,  at  $4  75;  do.  10'  0  lb,  at  *4  20. 

Calves.-  Grassers,  208  lb  average,  at  2  l-4c  per  lb  do, 
157  lb.  at  2  1  4c;  Buttermilk  Calves.  198  Ib.  at  2%c 
Yearlings,  122  lb,  at  2  l-2c  ;  Mixed  Calves,  212  lb,  at.  sc  ; 
do.  157  lb,  at  3c.  :  do,  132  lb,  at  4  l-2c  :  Veals,  186  ib  at 
5  l-2c;  Veals,  164  lb  at5c-  do,  145  lb,  at5  3-8e;  Buitermilk 
Calves,  190  Ib.  at  $2  65;  Mixed  do,  210  lb,  at  $3  50:  Veals. 
144  lb,  at  J5  37  1-2;  do,  150  lb,  at  $6  25;  Go.  163  lb,  at  5c 
per  ib:  do,  143  lb,  at  6c  per  lb;  do,  190  lb,  at  5c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Western  Sheep.99  lb,  at  $  t  90;  do, 
98  1b,  at  $4  75;  do,  97  lb,  at  $4  75:  Indiana  do  105  lb,  at 
$4  75;  Kentucky  do,  104  lb,  at  $4  30:  Ohio  Lambs,  69  lb, 
at  $6  62  l-2c;  Territory  Sheep,  104  lb,  at  $5:  Kentucky 
do,  112  lb,  at  $4  90:  do,  105  lb.  at  $4  40  do  100  Ib,  at 
$8  75  West  Virginia  Lambs,  56  lb,  at  $5;  Ohio  Sheep, 
75  1-2  Ib,  at  $3  60:  Kentucky  Lambs  931b.  at  $6;  Ewes 
and  Bucks.  102  lb.  at  *3  50.  State  Ewes,  115  lb,  at  $4; 
Bucks,  122  lb.  at  $3:  State  Lambs,  61  lb  at.  *6  75;  do  68 
lb,  at  $7;  Ohio  Sheep,  104  lb,  at  $5;  Kentucky  do.  106 
In,  at  $5;  Virginia  do,  93  lb,  at  $5;  Virginia  Ewes  95  1b, 
at  *4  12  1-2;  Kentucky  Bur  ks  and  Ewes,  106  lb,  at  $3  25; 
Ohio  Lambs, 69  1-2  lb  at  $6  62  1-2;  Kentucky  do.73  1-2  Ib, 
at  $6  75;  Virgiriado,  71  lb,  at  $7  25;  Colorado  Sheep,  96 
lb  at  $4  4i).  Western  do.  77  lb,  at  SI  60;  State  Lambs,  59 
lb.  at  45  75;  do  7'  1-2  lb,  at  16  90:  Western  do.  60  lb,  at 
$6;  Canada  do,  72  lb,  at  $650.  Western  Sheep,  104  lb,  at 
$5;  do.  1171b,  at  $5  371-2;  Canada  Lambs,  il  1-2  lb,  at 
$6  40.  do,  75  lb,  at  §6  87  1-2;  Jersey  Lambs  (extra),  75  1  2 
lb,  average  at  7  8-4e  perlb. 

Hogs— State  Hogs,  229  lb,  at  $6  70:  do,  220  lb,  at  $6  65; 
Rough  do,  338  ib,  at  $5  70:  do,  858  lb,  at  #5  50  •  State  Hogs, 
171  lb,  at  SO  80;  3  Roughs,  260  lbs  at  $5  v0. 

Buffalo— Cattle-Fair  to  Good  Native  Shipping 
Steers  $4  40  (a  4  85;  Extra  do,  §8  (X). 

Shkep— Common  to  Fair,  $3  50  ®  3  90;  Good  to  Choice 
$4  15  (a  4  10.  Good  to  Choice  Western  Lambs  $5  00  s> 
$t  00  Canadian  Lambs  6  00  ®  $6  50. 

Hogs  Market  llrm.  Selected  Yorkers  $6  60  ®f6  65; 
Selected  Medium  weights  »6  75  ®  $6  80;  4  cars  held 
over 

Chicago— Cattle— Beeves  $6  00 1»  $6  25:  Steers  $3  60  ® 
$5  90;  Stockers  and  Feeders  $2  30  0x3  GO;  Cows,  Bulls 
and  Mixed  f  1  40  w  3  40:  Ten  as  Cattle  $1  75  ®  375. 

Hogs— Mixed  $5  90  ®  6  50;  Heavy  j 6  00  ®  6  60;  Light 
$6  15  ®  6  60;  Skips  $4  40  ®  5  90. 

Sheep— Natives,  Inferior  to  Prime,  S3  .’()  @  550:  West 
ern  Shorn  $3  60  ®  4  15;  Texas  Shorn  $3  00  ®  3  90;  Lambs 
$4  50  ®  6  00. 

St.  Louis  —Cattle.— Choice  Heavy  Native  Steers, 
$5  10®  $5  75.  Fair  to  Good  Native  Steers,  $4  25  (a 
$5  15.  Butchers’  Steers,  Medium  to  Choice.  $8  29  ® 
$4  30.  Stockers  and  Feeders,  F’air  to  Good,  S'2  35  ® 
$3  40.  Rangers,  corn-fed,  $3  40  ®  $4  50  ;  »grass-fed, 
$2  30  ®  3  60. 

Hogs.— Choice  Heavy  and  Butchers’  Selections  $5  50 
®  5  60.  Packing,  Medium  to  Prune,  $5  30  ®  5  45. 
Light  grades,  Ordinary  to  Best.  S5  35  ®  5  50. 

Sheep.— Market  steady.  F'air  to  Choice,  *3  40  ®  1  75. 


P i Rdlu n co us  (l VTVtis tug. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

6,000  Pears:  1,000  Peaches,  just  coming  in  bearing; 
25  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C. ;  l)g  mile  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station;  280  acres  in  farm.  For  terms,  etc.,  ad¬ 
dress  J.  D.  SPRING,  Herndou  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 


1-WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  "'Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNS VIIjI.k  AG1UU  WORKS, 

St.  JohnsTille.  Dlontgomcrr  Co.,  Now  York. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

AND 

FE  ISTCIN  G-. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

BROCKNER&  EVANS, 

28  VESEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


LA  REVIEW  11ER1)  OF 
Registered  Berkshires. 


Extra  fine  and  vigorous.  British  and  American  rec 
ords.  At  less  than  half  price  for  a  few  days.  Pro¬ 
prietor  must  go  South, 

Address  D  J.  MATTOCKS,  Toledo,  O. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  on* 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mill*  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to  _ 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

/fAIBHAVXN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY  AN 

ENGINE 

OR 

BOILER 


Until  you  have  seen  our  circulars.  Engines  COM- 
PLF7TE  from  5  to  110  Horse  Power,  at  prices  below 
those  of  other  reputable  makers.  BOILERS  of  every 
style.  Automatic  Engines  for  Electric  Lights,  Cen¬ 
trifugal  Pumping  Machinery  for  Dndnage  or  Irriga¬ 
tion.  Established  22  YEARS.  Perfect  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  1,400  In  use. 

Send  for  Circular  R,  and  address- 


MORRIS  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Box  R,  HALDW1NSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ENTIRELY  NEW. 


CLARK’S  CITAWAV  HARROW 


Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  IlIGGANIJM  M’FG  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  Higgaiiiiin,  Conn,,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


$TEAM!  JIEAM] 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

A  Large,  [  ot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cauh. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SOIMS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


ApCKITQ  WANTED.  Men  or  Women.  Address 
ruCIi  I  w  SWEDISH  MF'G.  CO.,  Pittsburg„Pa. 


oqn  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
Sample  Cards  for  2c  Hill  Pub. Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1 6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

AMES  LEEFEL  &  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1,000  feet.  Fanners  and  others  are  making  $85 
to  $40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Send  4  cents  In 
Stamps  forillustrated  Catalogue  H.  Address, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  New  York. 


OYER’S  US  house-power 


D 

■  B  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  POWERS. 

■AIh**  level  tread,  double  geared. 

WKW  Laraett  Trick  Wketlt  and  No  Crass  Rods. 
UNION  THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 
FARM  MILLS,  FEED  CUTTERS, 

CIRCULAR  SAW  MACHINES.  &04 

W.L.B0YER&BR0. 


ILLCSTBATXD  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
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TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

I  FREQUENTLY  take  my  lunch  at  a  “Coffee 
and  Cake  Saloon”  th  it  is  run  in  quite  a  family 
wav.  A  man,  his  wife,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  comprise  the  working  force.  The 
saloon  is  a  little  narrow  room  with  a  dozen  or 
more  little  wooden  tables  in  it.  There  are  no 
table-cloths.  The  head  of  the  family  stands 
near  the  door.  He  makes  change  and  does  the 
carving.  Behind  him  will  be  found  a  great 
niece  of  boiled  beef,  a  boiled  ham  and  a 
/yg  dish  of  baked  beaus.  Under  his  counter 

f  has  a  dozen  or  more  loaves  of  bread.  The 
three  sons  wait  at  the  tables.  The  great  dish 
at  this  “saloon”  is  beef  and  beans.  This  costs 
10  cents.  When  this  order  is  given  one  of  the 
sons  will  call  out,  “  Beef  and  !”  Then  their 
father  cuts  off  a  slice  of  the  beef  and  puts  it 
on  a  plate  with  a  spoonful  of  the  baked  beans, 
two  small  slices  of  bread  on  a  smaller  plate 
and  the  son  takes  it  to  the  one  who  ordered  it. 
The  mother  and  the  girls  wash  the  dishes  and 
bake  the  cakes  as  they  are  ordered.  Butter, 
sugar,  salt  and  pepper  are  all  on  the  tables. 
This  is  a  working  family.  They  evidently 
make  money,  because  they  all  work  and  not  a 
dollar  goes  out  of  the  family  for  hired  help. 
(Suppose  a  farm  could  be  run  on  this  principle 
— farming  would  pay  pretty  well,  wouldn’t  it? 
I  always  like  to  see  these  family  partnerships. 
They  indicate,  to  my  mind,  a  good  condition 
of  affairs.  You  will  always  find  a  happy  and 
prosperous  home  where  they  abound. 


This  “  Coffee  and  Cake  Saloon”  is  always 
cool  and  comfortable.  There  are  great  revolv¬ 
ing  fans  that  revolve  rapidly  just  above  your 
head.  These  keep  up  a  constant  breeze.  You 
are  not  melted;  you  can  eat  your  lunch  in 
comfort.  We  are  a  little  ungrateful,  1  sup¬ 
pose.  We  tuke  this  cool  breeze  as  a  matter-of- 
course,  without  any  thought  of  the  one  who 
works  to  produce  it.  One  day  the  kitchen 
door  was  left  open  and  i  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  boy  who  supplied  the  motive  power.  He 
was  a  little  fellow — 1  guess  he  must  have  boen 
the  youngest  child — the  baby  of  the  family. 
Ho  was  turning  a  wheel  like  a  good  fellow. 
Tnis  made  me  think  how  many  people 
have  to  work  in  the  shadow.  Our  work 
doesn’t  seem  very  valuable,  perhaps,  but  it  all 
counts  in  the  grand  total  Of  course  it  counts. 
All  honest  work  counts.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  figure  it  all  up  in  dollars  and  cents.but  it  all 
counts  for  good  somewhere,  and  somebody 
appreciates  it,  just  as  wo  appreciate  the  breeze 
produced  by  this  boy’s  turning. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  You  may  think  me 
too  old  to  claim  relationship  to  either  you  or 
the  Cousins  ;  however,  please  allow  me  to  in¬ 
quire  if  any  of  the  Cousins  know  of  a  strong, 
healthy,  intelligent  boy,  who  is  in  need  of  a 
home,  and  whose  character  is  pure  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  of  a  high  moral  tone,  and  one 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  do  with  his  might 
what  his  hands  find  to  do.  If  subsequent 
plans  do  not  prevent,  for  such  a  boy  I  would 
willingly  provide  a  home,  food,  clothing, 
good  books  and  papers  to  read,  etc.  Situated 
as  we  are,  he  would  have  the  privileges  of  a 
church  and  Sabbath- school  near  by,  and  the 
chance  to  attend  the  district  school  for  at  least 
three  months  during  the  year.  1  would  like 
such  a  boy  to  take  the  management,  under  my 
direction,  of  six  or  seven  acres  of  land.  In 
such  case  he  should  be  able  to  care  for  and 
manage  a  horse  properly,  to  cultivate  and  care 
for  a  vineyard,  asparagus  patch  and  pear 
orchard,  to  make  and  care  for  a  garden,  to 
prepare  and  ship  produce  for  market,  etc.  A 
wide-awake  boy  that  does  not  already  know 
how  to  do  these  things,  can  soon  learn.  If 
tnere  is  such  a  boy  that  ueeds  such  a  place,  I 
am  interested  in  him,  and  would  like  to  hear 
from  him.  Yours,  Resp’ct, 

ALICE  G.  ROBERTS. 

New  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

[There  may  be  such  a  boy  among  our  read¬ 
ers.  1  do  not  know  of  any  just  now.  One 
who  could  do  the  work  you  outline  could 
easily  make  more  than  his  board  and 
clothes. — u.  m.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  have  been  reading 
the  Cousins’  letteis,  and  think  them  very  inter¬ 
esting.  I  would  like  to  join  the  Y.  H. 
Club.  My  parents  have  been  taking  the 
Rural  for  nearly  a  year,  and  like  it  very 
much.  We  live  on  a  small  farm  about  five 
miles  from  the  city.  We  had  a  small  cyclone 
here  about  a  month  ago;  it  did  not  hurt  our 
farm  but  cuused  great  damage  on  the  farms  of 
Fulton  Road,  about  a  mile  back  of  our  farm, 
Uncle  Mark,  1  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  my 
first  letter  found  its  way  into  your  waste 


basket,  but  I  hope  this  one  will  not  be  so  un 
fortunate.  carrie  b.  frazier. 

Mobile  County,  Ala. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  : — We  hope  this  letter 
will  have  as  good  luck  as  our  other  one,  as  we 
wish  to  see  it  in  print.  We  have  all  been 
hauling  hay  to-day.  Our  little  sister  Pearl, 
with  us,  rode  the  horses,  and  our  brother 
hitched  the  rope  to  the  doodle.  Did  you  ever 
haul  any  hay  that  way  ?  Father  and  a  couple 
of  other  men  then  stacked  it.  We  have  20  acres 
of  watermelons  and  one  acre  of  muskinelons. 
If  you  are  ever  coming  near  here  you  must 
come  and  see  us.  We  live  about  6%  miles 
from  Vincennes.  We  thrashed  our  wheat 
last  week.  We  had  400  bushels. 

Oh  !  Uncle  !  Our  bird  Is  dead. 

We  weep  whene’er  we  go  to  bed. 

Have  not  you  some  tears  to  shed  o’er  his  grave  ? 

If  you  have.  Just  send  them  by  mall ; 

If  you  do  we  will  spread  them  on  Ills  grave  , 

He  was  such  a  good  bird  ;  he  did  so  well  behave. 

Excuse  this  poetry,  as  it  is  the  first  we  ever 
tried  to  make.  What  is  getting  the  matter 
with  the  Cousins  this  summer  ?  Are  they  get¬ 
ting  lazy  this  hot  weather  ?  I  think  they  need 
stirring  up.  Your  twin  nieces, 

SUSIE  AND  SADIE  ALEXANDER. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  never  wrote  a  letter 
to  you  before.  I  live  in  Pennsylvania  on  the 
banks  of  the  Monongahela  river.  I  am  eight 
years  old.  I  have  one  sister  and  one  brother; 
their  names  are  Emma  and  Walter.  We  have 
a  dog;  his  name  is  Carlo.  He  will  bring  the 
cows.  Grandpa  has  a  little  calf;  it  is  pretty. 
I  have  a  china  doll;  its  name  is  Blanche. 
Don’t  you  think  that  is  a  pretty  name?  I 
love  to  read  the  Cousins’  letters.  We  had  a 
big  river,  it  was  nearly  in  our  house.  No 
lives  lost  near  here,  but  lots  of  property  lost. 
I  am  a  member  of  a  Temperance  Society.  I 
will  close  till  I  see  if  this  one  will  be  printed 
or  not.  Your  little  friend, 

Green  County,  Pa.  mamie  dilliner. 


<Ll)t  ijfrtJsmmi. 


STOCK  NOTES. 


Stallions  no  Hardier  than  Geldings. 
— It  is  a  commonly  accepted  belief  that  stal¬ 
lions  for  severe  and  protracted  work,  or  for 
short  bursts  requiring  the  exercise  of  great 
muscular  energy,  are  vastly  superior  to  geld¬ 
ings.  But  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  for  it 
has  been  demonstrated  by  more  than  ten  years 
of  actual  trial  in  the  omnibus  service  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris,  that  for  ability  to  stand  hard 
and  fast  work,  the  gelding  is  quite  equal  to 
the  stallion  and  vice  versa. 

The  Milk  of  Farrow  Cows.— Another 
common  but  wrong  notion  is  that  if 
farrow  cows  do  not  yield  more  milk  than 
cows  in  calf,  the  milk  is  a  great  deal  better. 
But  just  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  milk 
of  the  one  differs  considerably  from  the  other’s 
in  the  proportion  of  nutritive  elements,  but 
the  milk  of  the  cow  in  a  state  of  gestation  is 
ten  per  cent,  richer  than  the  other.  This  is 
because  she  cats  more  and  digests  more  and 
really  is  in  a  more  healthy  condition  than  the 
farrow  cow  subject  to  periodical  excitements 
of  her  organs  of  reproduction. 

Where  Does  the  Extra  Food  of  a 
“Scrub”  Go? — When  scrubs  and  blooded 
cows  ere  given  the  same  ration,  the  one  does 
not  gain  in  weight  or  yield  in  milk  half  as 
much  as  the  other,  and  yet  both  are  cared  for 
alike  and  alike  are  in  perfect  health.  If  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  food  more  than  is  necessary  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  healthy  individual  state,  goes  to  make 
fat  and  flesh  and  increase  the  milk  yield  in  the 
full-blood,  what  becomes  of  the  same  extras  in 
the  scrubs?  The  digestion  and  assimilation 
are  as  good  in  one  as  in  the  other,  but  the  sum 
of  the  results  is  widely  divergent,  unless  the 
extra  food  of  the  scrub  which  is  known  to  be 
hardy,  goes  to  develop  and  sustain  constitu¬ 
tional  strength  and  nervous  energy.  If  this 
be  the  fact,  the  extra  food  consumed  by  the 
scrub  is  not  entirely  wasted,  but  converted 
into  qualities  which  may  become  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  useful  and  valuable,  when,  after 
years  of  pampering  and  close  breeding,  we 
have  to  go  back  to  the  scrub  for  new  blood 
and  new  energy.  The  Short-horn  steer,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Louisiana  ox  bred  on  the  At. 
lackapas  prairie,  in  the  matter  of  full  flesh  and 
noble  proportions, differs  widely,  the  difference 
between  the  two  being  this,  that  one  was 
bred  for  the  butcher's  block  and  the  other  for 
hard  labor  under  a  hot  and  humid  climate.  In 
both  the  food  has  been  profitably  em¬ 
ployed,  or  it  Wwuld  soon  be  shown  that  it  had 
been  wasted,  were  an  attempt  made  to  have 
the  one  do  the  duty  o  t  the  other. 


A  Good  Word  for  the  Scrub.— I  have 
often  thought  whether  in  our  admiration  of 
the  blooded  races,  wo  were  not  doing  the 
scrubs  injustice  by  neglecting  them,  and 
whether  we  were  not  sacrificing  health  and 
strength  for  fine  proportion,  flesh  and  fat. 
There  are  those  who  believe  the  common  cows 
of  the  country  will  be  found  as  profitable 
milkers  in  the  long  run,  ns  the  high-priced, 
full-blooded;  and  instances  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  not  a  few,  where  the  woods’  hogs  from 
the  South,  have  been  brought  up  to  Cham¬ 
paign  County  cornfields,  to  be  fed  and  fat¬ 
tened,  and  has  returned  larger  profits  to  the 
owners  than  full-blood  Berksbires  and  Poland- 
Chinas.  If  in  any  race,  it  is  in  the  hog  that 
the  breeding  for  fat  and  flesh  and  fine  propor¬ 
tions  has  been  carried  to  excess.  His  origi¬ 
nal  constitutional  vigor  and  nerve  force  have 
been  so  successfully  transferred  to  create  the 
packer’s  ideal  lard  hog,  that  nothing  is  left  to 
resist  disease,  and  when  attacked  ho  rarely  re¬ 
covers.  This  weakened  condition  explains 
why  it  is  what  is  called  the  “hog  cholera”  as¬ 
sumes  so  many  forms,  and  why  an  epizootic 
will  enter  a  herd  and  often  take  every  individ¬ 
ual  having  the  same  antecedents,  while  in 
other  instances,  the  victims  are  selected  and 
some  are  taken  and  others  left,  but  with  the 
same  respect  to  previous  breeding,  keep  and 
constitution.  Yes,  the  improved  Berkshire  and 
Foland-China — the  true  lard  hogs — have  little 
more  vitality  than  an  earth-worm  and  little 
more  blood  than  a  turnip,  and  it  is  time  for 
breeders  to  go  back  to  the  scrub  for  a  renewal 
of  the  lease  of  life  and  for  qualities  that  will 
carry  him  over  the  accidents  common  to  large 
breeding  and  feeding  farms  and  extensive 
ranches. 

Great  Increase  of  Horse-Breeding  in 
the  West. — No  kind  of  stock  in  the  grass,  corn 
and  cattle  counties  of  the  prairie  States,  is  in¬ 
creasing  at  half  the  rate  of  horses.  Bands  of 
heavy-weight  mares,  and  colts  of  all  ages,  to¬ 
gether  with  bands  of  common  stock,  with  a 
less  number  of  trotting,  coach  and  Thorough¬ 
breds,  are  nearly  as  common  in  pastures  and 
meadows  as  herds  of  swine  and  bunches  of 
cattle  were  ten  years  ago,  and  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  still  are.  And,  by  the  way,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  colts  to  dams  is  this  year  double  what 


This,  cannot  be  done  unless  they  can  be  kept 
from  the  strawberry  bed  and  flower  garden 
by  a  portable  or  other  form  of  fence. 

The  next  best  thing  to  a  portable  fence  is  a 
portable  hen-house.  It  can  be  easily  made. 
Such  houses  are  usually  placed  upon  skids  and 
drawn  from  lot  to  lot  by  the  team.  A  flock 
of  poultry  can  be  fattened  upon  the  grain 
fields  or  among  the  corn  stalks  late  in  the  fall. 


EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS. 

F.  K.  MORELAND. 


The  higher  rank  in  agriculture  can  be  reach¬ 
ed  only  by  education.  No  accident  of  birth, 
wealth  or  combination  of  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  lack 
of  an  agricultural  education.  Any  increase 
of  knowledge  available  in  this  industry  is  of 
importance  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  may  be  benefited  by  such  knowledge. 
A  very  slight  increase  in  education,  refine¬ 
ment  and  in  Agricultural  knowledge,  when 
made  general  to  the  whole  class,  represents  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

This  successful  medicine  is  a  carefully-prepared 
extract  of  the  best  remedies  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  known  to  medical  science  as  Alteratives, 
Blood  Purifiers,  Diuretics,  and  Tonics,  such  as 
Sarsaparilla,  Yellow  Dock,  Stillingia,  Dandelion, 
Juniper  Berries,  Mandrake,  Wild  Cherry  Bark 
and  other  selected  roots,  barks  and  herbs.  A 
medicine,  like  anything  else,  can  be  fairly  judged 
only  by  its  results.  We  point  with  satisfaction  to 
the  glorious  record  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  en¬ 
tered  for  itself  upon  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
people  who  havo  personally  or  indirectly  been 
relieved  of  terrible  suffering  which  all  other 
remedies  failed  to  reach.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
$1;  six  for  #5.  Made  only  by  C.  1.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 


the  previous  average  had  been,  because  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  per  cent,  of  mares  failed  to  breed. 
After  wet  and  hot  autumns,  as  in  1881,  the 
percentage  of  failures  to  breed  amounted  to 
nearly  80,  but  after  such  dry  summers  and 
winters  as  ’87  and  ’88,  the  percentage  is  the 
other  way.  These  two  conditions  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  due,  the  first  to  the  fungus  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  grain,  hay  and  straw,  and  the 
second  to  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
these  disturbing  causes.  B.  f.  Johnson. 


THE  LEMON  GREENING  APPLE. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Whitney,  of  Worcester  County, 
Massachusetts,  under  date  of  June  18,  sent  us 
a  box  of  specimen  cooking  apples  for  trial, 
the  product  of  a  variety  called  the  Lemon 
Greening.  The  fruit  is  used  for  pies,  and 
when  picked  is  of  a  dark -green  color,  but 
turns  to  a  lemon-yellow  in  the  spring.  The 
box  was  openod  June  24  and  the  apples  found 
to  be  in  good  order.  This  variety  is  certain 
ly  a  fine  keeper  and  wo  should  say  would  be 
as  valuable  for  cooking  purposes  as  any  we 
know  of  at  this  season.  Earlier,  others  aro  to 
be  preferred. 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  TnE  KIEFER  PEAR. 

The  Kiefer  standard  pear  is  the  best  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  our  pear  list  that  has  been  made  for 
some  time.  I  have  always  favored  dwarf 
pear  trees  on  account  of  their  certainty  of 
bearing  and  hardihood.  But  here  we  have  in 
the  Kiefer,  grown  as  a  standard,  the  earliness 
of  the  pear  on  the  quince  root,  and  the  dwarf 
hardihood.  Some  do  not  like  its  flavor.  I  do 
not  like  it  so  well  as  that  of  the  Sockel  or 
Winter  Nelis;  but  I  think  it  is  as  pleasant  as 
that  of  the  Louise  Bonne,  or  even  of  the  old 
Bartlett,  and  its  reported  sales  surely  place  it 
among  the  profitable  varieties  to  plant  for 
market.  In  188(5  I  first  planted  Kiefers. 
They  grew  well  and  ripened  their  wood 
thoroughly.  They  bore  fruit  last  year,  oue 
tree  ripening  in  October  six  specimens  of  line 
fruit  of  medium  size  and  a  rich  golden  color 
tinged  with  a  slight  blush  of  red  on  the  sunny 
side,  and  notwithstanding  its  ripening  its  crop, 
it  made  as  much  growth  of  good  wood  as  the 
Bartlett  standing  hard  by  and  bearing  no 
fruit.  I  shall  plant  more  Kiefers.  a.  c.  b. 

Rockville,  Ind. 

A  fortune  awaits  the  patentee  of  a  good 
portable  poultry  fence.  It  could  bo  used  to 
advantage  on  almost  every  farm.  Nothing 
kills  weeds  more  effectually  than  to  let  the 
poultry  have  free  range  of  the  garden  in  the 
fall  or  as  soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to  mature. 


IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


NEW  CIBER  MACHINERY. 


llllilJANIM  I>I  X  NITFACTIJRI  NG  CORF., 

HIGUANUM,  CONN. 

Waukhou.sk:  88  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Field  Rollers. 

A 11  sizes  and  weights 
for  one  and  two 
horses. 

Garden  and  Lawn  Rollers, 

Stump  and  Rock  Extractors, 

Root  and  Brush  Pullers,  etc. 
Made  by  AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

BOSTON  and  NEW  YORK. 
Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 


THIS  IH  YOUR  CHANGE. 

'  We  want  ail  agent  In  every  town  to  fell  our  Ideal 
Faria  Gate  Hinge.  Write  for  elreulur.  Sample 
sent  on  receipt  of  #1.00. 

C.  A  WKYIIIJRN  COMPANY, 
litil  lllain  Street,  Rockford,  III. 


KGGS  marketed  by  the  HOYT  SYSTF.M 
bring  8.r>  per  cent,  more  value.  It  is  making  a  revolu¬ 
tion  In  the  Egg  business.  Farmers  and  Egg  Collectors 
write.  HOYT  EGG  PACKAGE  CO., 

•it  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


*ajTpr|  Agents  for  our  new  book,  Protkc- 
HIY  I  CU.Tlofi  ()r  free  Trade.  containing 
articles  by  forty  of  the  most  Eminent  Political 
Statesmen  and  economists  on  this  question.  Just 
the  book  for  the  times,  and  one  that  will  have  an  im¬ 
mense  sale.  Price  low.  Park  Pun.  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


1  (i'Z  Acre  Farm ,  !&>  1  Vi50 s  117  Acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  *  I  HOO  t  Farm  Catalogues  sent  Free. 

11  F.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


OCMn  TTII  P  C  U  TC  Bor  elegant  Frame  and 
OC  Nil  I  t  It  util  I  O  Photograph  of  either  of 
the  Presidential  Candidates.  A  splendid  thing.  The 
great  campaign  seller.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
UNIVERSAL  FRAME  CO..  29  Murray  St.,  New  York 


Over  3.000,000  of  them 
have  been  used.  The 
most  reliable  and  dur¬ 
able  1*  A  U  for  soro- 
neck  horses  or  mules. 
Weather  or  wear  has 
no  effect  on  their  cura¬ 
tive  properties.  Wo 
solicit  a  trial.  For  sale 
by  all  saddlery  jobbers. 
Ask  your  harness- 
maker  for  them  and 
insist  on  having  the  251  NO  I*  A  II  and  no  other. 
25INC  t'Ol.LA  1C  FA  I»  CO.,  Hurliuimii,  M  Ich. 
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try.  With  such  a  large  number  of  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture,  such  an  immense  area 
devoted  to  the  same  industry,  anything  that 
improves  the  social,  moral  and  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  and  enhances  the  value 
of  the  capital  invested,  and  increases  the  value 
of  the  profits  received  from  that  capital,  be¬ 
comes  from  these  facts  alone  of  considerable 
importance. 

Education  is  the  sine  qua  non  to  this  im¬ 
provement  in  agriculture.  No  improvement 
in  agriculture  that  is  not  founded  upon 
the  education  of  the  farmer,  possesses  the 
quality  of  stability.  Farmers  must  re¬ 
ceive  a  higher  education  having  reference 
to  agricultural  success.  When  this  higher 
education  is  attained,  further  improvement 
may  be  looked  for  ;  without  education  our 
progress  is  barred.  Any  scheme  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  farmers,  intended  to  deal  directly 
with  men  who  have  grown  into  fixed  and  per¬ 
manent  ideas  and  acquired  methods  and  habits, 
1  regard  as  Utopian  in  the  extreme  .Old  men, 
and  especially  old  farmers,  do  not  take  kindly 
to  receiving  new  ideas.  Farmers  regard  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  aversion  any  education 
which  is  not  the  result  of  manual  labor  on  the 
farm.  Being  educated  and  receiving  new 
ideas  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  young. 

A  youth  under  20  years  of  age  will  acquire 
new  ideas  and  new  habits  and  discard  old  ones 
with  much  more  facility  than  will  a  man 
above  forty  years  of  age. 

Farmers  as  a  class  must  be  educated  through 
their  youth.  The  method  by  which  this  edu¬ 
cation  can  be  best  accomplished  is  a  question 
deserving  of  careful  consideration.  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  a  popular  and  honorable  occu¬ 
pation  in  all  climes  and  in  all  ages.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  in  this  calling  more  than  m 
any  other  for  theson  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  father.  The  farm  usually  descended 
with  its  stock,  implements,  capital  and  the 
learning  of  the  generation,  from  father  to  son 
and  so  on  through  succeeding  generations. 
There  are  farmers  tilling  English  farms  to-day 
who  do  not  know  when  their  ancestors  first 
eatno  to  the  same  farm.  W  hen  there  was  no 
agricult  uial  press,  and  travel  from  one  local¬ 
ity  to  another  was  somewhat  restricted,  and 
means  ot  communication  were  of  the  most 
limited  character,  agricultural  education  was 
like  the  farm  itself — an  inheritance  to  de¬ 
scend  from  the  lather  to  the  sons.  Competi¬ 
tion  in  agriculture  as  in  other  industries,  was 
not  so  close  in  [early  times  as  ^at  the  preseut 
time.  There  was  not  the  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
quire  wealth  upon  the  farm  other  than  such 
wealth  as  might  be  represented  by  flocks  and 
herds,  as  there  is  at  the  present  time.  The 
transmission  of  knowledge  from  one  to  an¬ 
other,  except  from  laiher  to  son,  was  com¬ 
paratively  limited.  And  thus  it  might  happen 
that  the  agriculture  of  one  section  or  district 
was  unknown  in  another  and  adjoining  sec¬ 
tion  or  district.  The  first  method  of  educat¬ 
ing  farmers  was  this  method  of  ancient  times. 
The  son  by  being  born  upon  the  farm  and 
familiar  with  the  associations  of  the  farm, 
ana  never  having  the  opportunity,  or  being  re¬ 
quired  to  learn  anything  foreign  thereto, 
would  when  the  time  arrived,  be  able  to  take 
his  fath  er’s  farm  with  a  practical  knowledge 
at  least  equal  to  that  which  his  father  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  increase  in  population,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  values,  and  the  development  of  other 
industries  have  increased  the  competition  m 
agriculture  and  created  the  necessity  for  its 
lurther  development.  This  was  but  the  pre¬ 
lude  for  the  more  general  education  among 
farmers. 

This  is  a  subject  rich  in  material  for  curious 
speculation.  1  have  a  fancy  that  farmers  be¬ 
came  more  educated,  1  mean  agriculturally, 
when  they  first  commenced  to  become  familiar 
with  the  agriculture,  methods  and  products 
of  other  districts.  This  education  had  its  in¬ 
ception  in  fairs  for  tho  sale  or  exhibition  of 
farm  stock  or  farm  products.  These  fairs  are 
of  ancient  origin,  and  are  now  of  wide  spread 
popularity.  By  gathering  together  the  very 
best  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  new  and  use¬ 
ful  labor  saving  appliances  and  different 
varieties  of  farm  stock  at  some  central  locality 
in  a  district,  and  interesting  farmers  in  these 
exhibits  at  a  time  when  they  hud  the  leisure 
to  examine  such  things  carefully,  very  much 
hus  been  and  is  now  being  accomplished  in  the 
practical  education  of  farmers.  These  popu¬ 
lar  exhibitions  of  agricultural  products  are 
common  to  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 
Agricultural  fairs  are  a  means  of  educating 
boys  and  girls  who  may  be  deprived  of  the 
other  accessories  to  a  good  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  to  become  successful  farmers  and  far¬ 
mers'  wives.  Farmers’  sons  and  daughters 
attend  the  Htate,  county  and  town  fairs  and 
have  a  chance  to  see  and  examine  the  results 
of  the  skill  and  success  of  the  best  furmers  in 
the  country. 

A  young  man  to  become  a  successful  farmer 
must  commence  by  being  perfectly  satisfied 
with  a  life  upon  the  farm.  To  become  satisfied 
with  farm  life  jAe  farmer  must  commeuce  by 


entertaining  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  calling, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  that  an  educated 
man  can  pursue,  and  at  the  same  time  ac¬ 
quiring  a  broad  conception  of  the  industry  in 
detail  and  in  general.  From  the  foregoing 
premises  I  make  the  following  deductions,  viz- 
that  at  an  agricultural  fair,  the  mind  of  the 
farmer’s  son.  or  daughter  is  more  particularly 
prepared  for  receiving  agricultural  instruction 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  year, 
that  discussion  is  a  most  valuable  supplement 
to  mere  inquiry  or  observation,  and  that  the 
agricultural  address  delivered  by  some  popular 
political  orator  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  tervices  of  some  Professor 
in  an  agricultural  college,  or  some  well-known 
authority  upon  some  branch  of  agriculture, 
should  be  secured  to  lecture  at  some  time 
during  the  exhibition,  upon  some  topic  purely 
agricultural.  Lectures  such  as  1  have  sug. 
gested,  would  make  our  agricultural  fairs 
v  hat  they  ought  to  be,  popular  schools  for 
agricultural  instruction,  and  this  course 
might  also  do  much  to  increase  the  attendance 
at  our  agricultural  colleges,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Agricultural  fairs  are  an  important 
agent  in  educating  farmers’  sons  and 
daughters.  We  do  not  fully  appreciate  their 
importance,  because  they  are  so  very  common 
and  we  are  so  familiar  with  them.  And 
again,  they  perform  their  functions  as  educa¬ 
tors  in  such  a  very  imperceptible  manner. 
Tho  fanner  and  farmer’s  son  or  daughter 
attend  tho  fair  and  see  something  new  or 
novel  or  something  which  he  or  she  had  not 
previously  thought  of,  and  study  into  tho 
matter  carefully  and  go  homo  and  ponder  over 
it,  afterwards,  and  to  this  extent  he  or  sho  is 
educated  by  the  agricultural  exhibition. 
With  ihe  adoption  of  the  suggestion  I  have 
offered,  viz.:  the  abolition  of  the  stereotyped 
“address,”  and  the  substitution  in  the  place 
thereof  of  practical  lectures  by  Professors  of 
agricultural  colleges,  or  of  well-known 
authorities  in  some  branch  or  department 
of  agriculture,  I  verily  believe  the  interests 
of  agriculture  would  be  benefited  as  they  could 
be  in  no  other  way. 

[To  be  continued.) 


POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 

Wk  have  a  poet  in  our  neighborhood.  Wo 
are  mindful  of  the  great  advantage  we  possess 
over  other  places  in  this  respect,  still  wo  uro 
not  at  all  proud.  Our  poet  is  one  of  the 
sensible  kind.  lie  doesn’t  neglect  his  work  to 
scribble  and  spend  all  his  money  for  returned 
manuscripts.  He  writes  his  poetry  when  he 
has  nothing  else  to  do  and  drops  it  when  work 
begins.  He  is  a  poet  of  Nature,  too.  What 
ho  has  to  offer  deals  with  ordinary  events  and 
is  sure  to  hit  near  home.  This  we  consider 
better  business  to  be  in  than  that  worked  out 
by  tho  fellows  who  aim  their  poetry  so  it  hide8 
itself  in  the  clouds.  Here  is  our  poet’s  favorite 
poem.  It  was  published  two  years  ago  in  the 
Rural,  but  it  will  bear  repeating. 

THAT  TERMATER  RAISIN’. 

Pop  gut  his  pi  lme  termater  seeds, 

An’  set  ’em  out  right,  early, 

Au’  tickled  hull’  to  death  he  wuz 
Ter  see  ’em  green  as  grass, 

Per  most  of  our  termaters. 

They  corile  sorter  stunt  an’  nerly, 

An’  Pop,  he  likes  termaters 
Better’n  any  kind  o’  suss. 

Air  when  the  nights  gut  warmer 
An’  the  frost  hed  quit  u  hazin’. 

Then  Pop,  he  sot  them  plants  out 
Jest  ez  nat’rel  ez  ye  please, 

An’  the  children  they  all  wanted 
Per  ter  try  termater  iiisln’ 

So  Pop  he  glu  em  each u  plant, 

Jest  sos’t  they  wouldn  t  tease. 

We  hed  a  little  pauper 
Workln’  on  the  farm  tliet  summer, 

Jest  a  ragged  little  feller, 

Doin’  chores  and  runnln*  round, 

Not  much  bigger  nor  a  corn-cob, 

But  ez  spry  ez  ary  hummer. 

Pop  lied  tuck  him  home  ter  raize  him 
Sos’t  they  couldn’t  git  him  bound. 

An’  that  little  pauper  feller 
Stood  around  there  sorter  waltln,’ 

An’  lus  eyes  growed  dreadful  wistful 
Ez  he  looked  that  plantin'  o’er. 

Pop  wuz  alius  sorter  foolish, 

Sorter  soft  un’  alius  hatin’ 

Per  ter  see  folks  liuvln’  trouble, 

But  ther  warn’t  but  one  plant  more. 

That  wuz  dreadful  weak  and  spindlin’, 

But  the  little  feller  tuck  it 
An’  he  trimmed  It  up  an’  set  It 
Cut  ez  slick  an’  clean  ez  wax, 

An’  he  hoed  It  and  he  tended. 

Carried  water  In  a  bucket, 

Au  he  rigged  him  up  a  cover 
From  some  pieces  of  old  sacks. 

Now  the  children  they  gut  tired 
An’  they  quit  termater  raisin’, 

An’  the  grass  growed  up  and  smothered 
All  them  plains  away  from  view, 

Hut  the  lit  tle  pauper  feller 
Stuck  to  hls’ii  most  amazin’ 

An’  it  jest  beats  all  my  tellln’, 

How  them  plants  stood  up  an'  grew. 

Pop  walked  out  last  Sunday  evenin’ 

Jest  ter  see  how  things  wuz  growln’, 

An’  thet  big  termater  raisin’ 

Sorter  made  him  stop  and  think. 

An’  he  shot  one  oyo  and  squinted, 


And  he  looked  ser  powerful  knowln’. 

That  I  couldn’t  help  a  thinking 
That  his  mind  let  out  a  link. 

An’  sez  he,  “  We  all  git  started 
Sorter  fair  In  life's  big  battle, 

But  ltaln  tser  much  the  startin’ 

Ez  it  Is  the  hangln’  to. 

Them  ez  starts  out  brash  an’  shoutin’, 

With  a  mighty  bang  and  rattle 
Finds  that  noise  don’t  count  fer  nothin’ 

When  ye  run  yer  Journey  through. 

Take  tie  poorest  <  hance  and  watch  It, 

Sorter  foster  an’  stay  by  It, 

An  It's  sure  to  come  to  somethin’, 

Ef  ye  keep  It  warm  an’  bright. 

Take  the  biggest  chance  agoln’ 

An’  neglect  it  an’  half  try  it, 

It’ll  dwindle  down  to  nothin’,” 

An’  I  reckon  Pop  was  right. 

This  poem  is  a  great  favorite  with  Uncle 
Jacob.  “  Dot  vas  tier  idea  oxaekaly,”  he  says. 
“  It  was  tier  vay  dot  we  takes  care  off  a  ting 
dot  makes  dot  ting  big  or  little.  I  likes  to  go 
mitder  brinciple  dot  tings  vas  sbust  about  all 
der  same  size  vile  dey  vas  small.  Dose  tings 
cannot  grow  off  dere  own  account.  Der  growth 
off  dose  tings  vas  simply  der  vork  dot  vas  put 
mitdem  und  nothink  else.  (loot  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  vas  make  chances  grow  fat  und  strong, 
und  dot  vas  der  only  vay  dey  can  effor  gain 
mit  weight.  Dat  vas  my  oxberience  effery 
time.  Off  I  vas  starting  out  mit  life  again, 
I’ll  bate  you,  I  would  sbust  pick  out  one  ting 
und  stick  to  dot  ting  sbust  like  a  dog  mit  a 
root.”  SMALL  PICA. 
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CHEAP  LANDS  SUNNY  SOUTH 

Instead  of  remaining  In  the  cold  North  or  going  to 
the  Blizzards  of  the  West,  come  to  Northern  Georg'a 
which  presents  more  advantages  to  the  Home  seeker 
than  anv  other  portion  of  the  United  States,  our 
climate  Is  perfection,  water  pure,  no  Malm  la;  perfect 
health  and  cheap  land  either  tor  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  or  grazing  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
mall  you  a  copy  of  our  paper  descriptive  of  this 
section.  Marietta  and  Noutii  ukohoia  Real  Estate 
and  Investment  Co.,  Mauiktta,  (Ia. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

f OVjUM  11  US.  Liberal  Endowment. 

27  Professors  and  assistants.  7  well  equipped  Labor¬ 
atories.  Information  sent  on  application. 


CALIFORNIA 

W  Soul  hern  Clllii'o 


JOHN  It 


V  nr  free,  information  concern 

ing  Agricultural  Land  In 
oriiia,  address  with  stamp, 
HSIik.lt,  san  Diego,  (  al. 


VAPORATING  FRUIT. 


E' 

Pull  treatise  on  Improved  met  hods,  yields, 
ProlltM  und  oriees  I'ltKK.  Lock  Box  IN. 
AitlblttUAN  Ul’P'G  CO..  Waynesboro,  I’u. 

2HPKITQ  for  Catalogua  of  hundreds  or  usorm  Arti 
utn  ■  «  eles  less  tlmn  Wholesale  Price-  Agts.  and 
UouJeissell  large  quantities.  CHICAIJOSCAIEIO..  Chicago. 

i  Campaign  Bad^e  ” ree  with  $1  order, either  party. 
I  Alcli-I  P luted,  Sell-1  nl. ing  Pen  und  Pencil  Slump. 


Your  name  on  In  Rubber,  only  gftCts.  silver 
iSTClub of  fi different  names  for  #1.  hill. 

» In. Pocket.  Strongest  made. 

ItljltUJ-.k  SIAM!*  CO.,  New  lluven.  Conn 


Newirarili  Over-Pauls 


Keep  Your 


Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Workingmen 

when  you  want  a  pair  of  Ovcv  Pants  that  “ro  pr,s 
pcrly  cut,  easy  fitting  and  that  .vlli  Never  Itio.ask 
for  and  get  the  Newhu  rgli  -.also  Newburgh  Nevei 
Ifip  1  antnloon  In  Wool,  Jeans,  Cotton  ad  es,  &<• 

Pantaloons,  Si  to  3.50;  Over  Pants,  75c.  to  81. 

If  vour  Pants  rip  in  wear  you  get  your  money  back. 
Sold  by  ono  first-class dealer  in  every  town 
M’f’g  by  Wiiitkiiill  &  Cleveland.  Newburgh,  N.Y- 


AGAIN! 


One  of  the  most  unique,  original  and 
delightful  of  the  Weekly  Newspapers  of 
America,  and  the 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


both  for  the  rest  of  the  year  for  only 


$1.00! 


Address  the 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
31  Park  Bow,  New  York. 


Silk  and  Satin  Ribbons  FREE  » 

IaA9I.ES, THIS  IS  FOR  YOU1  llhlil  * 

_rnrogift  for  tho  ladle*.  Save 
much  money  ami  securo 
tho  boat!  Every  lady 
knows  ami  appreciate*, 
tho  privilege  of  liav- 
ingn  few  remnant*  of 
ribbon,  handy  for  tho 
thousand  and  ono 
tasty  and  useful 
purposes  for  which 
hucIi good*  uro 
used,  a  li  <l  which 
they,  t  h  o  Indies, 
use  lo  sut  h  a<l van  • 
tairo.  To  purelmso 
whut  is  wanted  at 

tho  usual  price* 
such  good*  aro 
sold  for,  wool  d 
create  a  largo  bill 
of  expense,  a  n  d 

there  lore  debars  a 
great  many  from 
indulging  their 
taste*  in  t  h !  * 
direction.  Itculi/- 
I  ing  that  III  ere 
were  thousands 
upon  thousand*  of 
,  remnants  of  rib¬ 
bons  among  tho 
large  Importing 
houses  of  A  nieriea 
which  they  would 
be  willing  to  disposo  of  In  bulk,  for  a  small  Auction  of  theircost, 
to  any  ono  capable  of  purchasing  largely,  we  Instituted  a  search, 
resulting  in  our  obtaining  the  entire  Htock  of  Nilli.  and 
Satin  1C  i  hhon  ICoiniiaii  In  of  several  of  the  largest  of 
these  houses,  who  imported  tho  finest  goods  These  goods  may 
be  depended  upon  us  superior  to  anything  to  he  found,  except 
In  the  very  best  stores  of  America.  Yet  they  are  given  away 
fr««}  nothing  like  it  ever  known.  A  grand  he ne fit  for  all  tho 
ladies;  beautiful, elegant,  choice  goods  absolutely  free.  Wo 
have  expended  thousand*  of  dollars  in  this  direction, am!  can 
ofl'oran  immensely,  varied,  and  most  complete  assortment  of  rib¬ 
bons,  in  every  conceivable  shade  and  width,  and  all  of  excellent 
quality,  adapted  for  neck-wear,  bonnet  strings,  hat  trimmings, 
bows,  scarfs,  dress  trimmings,  silk  quilt  work, etc.,  etc.  Some 
of  these  remnants  range  three  yards  and  upwards  in  length. 
Though  remnants,  all  (lie  patterns  are  new  and  late  styles,  and 
may  be  depended  on  ns  beautiful,  refined,  fashionable  ami  ele¬ 
gant.  Ilowto u;et:i  hex  coiituiiiliigaA'onielrte 
A**ortment  oftliCMc  elegnntrlhheiiM  FrtM*. 
'I’lie  I'ractical  Housekeeper  and  Latlie** 
Firesidt'  i  'ompaiiioia,  published  monthly  by  us,  is  ac¬ 
knowledged,  by  those  competent  to  judge,  to  be  the  best  peri¬ 
odical  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Very  large  and  haml*oinely  il¬ 
lustrated;  regular  price  75  cts.  per  year,  send  !£.*»  cents  and  wo 
will  send  it  to  you  fora  trial  year,  and  will  also  send  free  a 
box  of  the  ribbons:  2  subscriptions  and  *2  boxes,  Ilfs  cts.;  \ 
subscriptions  and  <1  boxes,  I  .  One-cent  postage  stamps  may 
besent  for  less  than  SI.  (Jet  ll  friends  to  join  you  thereby  get¬ 
ting  4 subscriptions  and  4  boxes  for  only  SI ;  can  do  it  in  a  few 
minutes.  Tho  above  oiler  is  based  on  this  fact those  who  read 
the  periodical  referred  to,  for  one  year,  want  it  thereafter,  and 
pay  us  the  full  price  for  it ;  it  is  in  after  years,  ami  not  now, 
that  we  make  money.  Wo  make  this  great  oiler  in  order  to 
at  once  secure  250, UOO’now  subscribers,  who,  not  now,  but  next 
year,aud  in yearn  thereafter,  shall  reward  us  with  a  protlt, be¬ 
cause  the  majority  of  them  will  wish  to  renew  their  subscrip¬ 
tion*,  am!  will  do  so.  The  money  required  is  hut  a  small  fraction 
of  the  price  you  would  have  to  pay  at  any  store  foi  a  much 
emullcr  assortment  of  far  inferior  ribbons.  Best  bargain  over 
known;  you  will  not  fully  appreciate  it  until  after  you  see  all. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  to  any  one  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied.  Better  out  this  out,  or  send  at  once,  for  prob¬ 
ably  it  won  t  appear agnln-  Address, 

11.  11ALLKTT  &  CO  ,  PUBLISHERS,  PORTLAND,  MaINK. 


ydraulic.  I)ia- 
ell  Tools,  Wind 
fell  Pumps.  Treo- 
s,  or  our  Encyclo- 
mailed  for 
Tho  American 
Woll  Works, 

Aurora,  111 


TheR.  N.-Y. 

WANTS  AN  ACTIVE,  RELIABLE, 


IN  EVERY  COUNTY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


Sei  vices  paid  for  in  cash  or  in  Premi¬ 
ums  as  desired. 


W rite  for  terms.  Address  the 

UlRAL  NEW-YORKER, 


34  Park  Row,  NT.  Y. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  I’A UK  ltOW,  NEW  VORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  11  lines  to  tho  Inch) . 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  ono  year 
from  date  of  first  lnserilon,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  linos 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . 75  oents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  tho  Rural  Nrw  Yorker  la: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $3.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12».  6d.) 

France .  8.04  ( 1614  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (2914  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


littered  at  the  Poit-o flics  at  New  York  Clt7,  IT.  Y, 

M  tseond  sIom  mall  mattes. 


THf  SUR#t 


SWEET  AND  BITTER. 

How  sweet  and  fresh  the  soft  spring  air— 

A  balm,  an  appetizer. 

It  makes  me  feel  like— but,  oh  !  whew 
Consarn  the  fertilizer : 

—Burlington  Free  Press. 

“Order  slate”  is  the  injudicious  advice 
suspended  before  certain  coal-offices.—  Col¬ 
orado  Farmer. 

A  Tree  is  like  the  man  in  a  hurry.  When 
he  leaves  he  makes  good  use  of  his  limbs  — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Noah  lived  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  for 
didn’t  he  come  out  of  the  Arkausaw  land? — Ag¬ 
ricultural  fipitomist. 

Low  cut  shoes  are  recommended  for  croquet 
playing.  The  mosquitoes  think  they  are 
lovely. — New  Hampshire  Patriot. 

“Those  who  use  our  goodsare  very  much 
attached  to  them,”  is  what  a  porous-plaster 
company  advertises. — York  Beacon. 

The  tenor  in  a  fashionable  church  choir 
found  to  his  horror  that  his  voice  all  at  once 
became  unpleasantly  thick.  He  strained  it, 
but  without  any  good  effect. — New  York 
Tribune.  • 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tens  and  Coffees,  and  securt 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moat 

_  Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set , 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster's  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  CHEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


THE 

GremAmerican 

T 
E 

c  A  > 

Company 


Student  (not  very  clear  as  to  his  les¬ 
son)  :  “That’s  what  the  author  says,  any¬ 
way.”  Professor  :  “I  don’t  want  the  author; 
I  wantyou.”  Student  (despairingly)  :  “Well 
you’ve  got  me.” — Philadelphia  Quiz. 

A  Writer  says  an  ordinary  beetle  can 
draw  twenty  times  its  own  weight.,  We  have 
seen  the  insect  move  a  woman  weighing  165 
pounds  by  simply  alighting  within  half  an 
inch  of  her  nose. — Norristown  Herald. 

Irate  Father  :  “See  here,  sir,  what  does 
this  mean?  You  said  you  were  at  the  head  of 
the  class,  but  Mr.  Pedagogue  says  you  are  at 
the  foot.”  Little  Son  :  “Well,  maybe  he 
counts  from  the  other  end.” — Omaha  World. 

“1  know  I’ve  got  a  vein  of  poetry  in  me, 
sir,”  confidentially  asserted  the  young  man  to 
the  editor,  “and  all  I  want  is  a  chance  to 
bring  it  out.  What  would  you  suggest,  sir  ?” 
“1  think  you  had  better  see  a  doctor  and  have 
it  lanced.” — Life. 

We  do  not  think  the  public  will  stand  a  raise 
in  elevated  railway  fares.  In  fact,  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  cars  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  people  who  travel  on  them 
stand  about  as  much  as  they  care  to  now. — 
Yonker's  Statesman. 

Pat,  for  the  first  time  at  a  hotel  table,  saw  a 
boarder  reach  for  the  celery  several  times  and 
placidly  proceed  to  dispose  of  it.  Pat  gazed 
in  dismay,  and  turned  to  his  fellow  country¬ 
man  with  “Oh  !  moi  !  he’s  aitin’  the  bo’kay !” — 
Agricultural  Epitoinist. 

— “No,”  said  the  house  maid;  “I  don’t 
apologize  to  a  man  when  I  throw  a  bucketof 
water  down  the  front  steps  to  wash  ’em  and 
he  comes  along  and  gets  drenched  Pve  tried 
apologizing,  but  I’ve  found  there’s  nothing 
you  can  say  to  a  man  in  that  case  that  wilj 
satisfy  him.” — Scranton  Truth. 

PijsrcIIattmtjs 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone.  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  O-zv an  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory.  York.  Pa. 


5  APPLETON  ST.  BOSTON  MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 
GRANDE -a  UPRIGHT 


PIANO  FORTES 


§RA(EFULJ)E51SNj  •  •  50LIT)  (ONSTKUCTION  - 
MATCHL&Sj.  Tone  *  •  j^EAUTIFUL  flNIJH, 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES, 

OLI)  ANI>  RELIABLI'  , 

ARE  STILL  OFFERING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  YOUNG,  SMOOTH,  THRIFTY  STOCK  IN 

AMERICA. 


BUDDED  APPLES,  STANIJAKD  PEAKS.  DWARF  PEAKS  (High  and  Low  Headed), 
PLUMS,  (  HFKBIKS,  PEACHES,  QUINCES,  KU^HIAN  APK1COTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES.  CURRANTS,  and  a  lull  line  of 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  etc.  Also  Extra  Sized  STANDARD  PEARS  of  the  Finest  Quality. 
Special  Inducements  lo  Buyers  in  large  quantities.  Trade  List  oat  August  1st. 

SJMri  IIS.  I'OWELL  <fc  liAMU,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  Great  Butter  Herd! 

HOL8TE I  N- FRIESIAN  CATTLE, 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCH ERON,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLET0N1AN 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHEtdIIRE  SWINE. 

The  Lakeside  Herd  ot  Holstein-Friesianssfcmdsfm- 
jr.Lcaied.-in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  interested 
are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi- 
*  pcet  s  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 
“  truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 


0'CmTHiLOE isBSu  'W1’  elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletonian 

ino Cows  in^ Advanced  Registry  Stallions,  of  the  best  trotting  strains.  Registered  Berkshire  and 
Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock. 


Cheshire  Swine. 


SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  always  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorvek. 


IT  is  a  conceded  fact  that  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  U.  S.  for 
Nurserymen  to  sort  up,  Dealers  to  Pack,  or  Planters  to  order, 
than  at  the  Painesville  Nurseries,  the  aim  of  THE  STORRS  HARRL 
SON  CO.  being  to  carry  a  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Bulbs,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Have  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  stock  of  Standard,  High  Top  Dwarf  and 
Dwarf  Pear;  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Quince, 

Russian  and  other  Apricots.  Grape  Vines,  both  old 
and  new.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries, 

Raspberries,  Strawberries,  etc.  In  fact  a  full  line  of 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals,  both  large  and  small.  Prices 
Reduced  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited.  _ 

Price  List  Free.  34th  YEAR.  700  ACRES.  24  GREENHOUSES 

Address  THJ  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINESVILLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO. 

A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS! 

“BIG  INJUN”  3-WHEEL  SULKY  PLOW! 

f  tactical,  Simple,  Light,  Strong. 

The  only  8- Wheel  Sulky  Plow  made 
that  turns  a  square  corner  while  plow  is 
in  the  ground.  Lifts  out  of  the  ground 
without  disturbing  the  furrow.  Also, 
full  line  of  CHILLED  STEEL  AND  COMBINA¬ 
TION  WALKING  PLOWS.  Circulars  and 
prices  on  application. 


GALE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

ALBION.  MICHIGAN, 


10,000  AGENTS  WANTED 1  to  supply  FIFTY  MILLION  PEOPLE  with 
______  -  the  LIFE  o*  .  By  the  author  of 

BEN, HARRISON  I  ben  hur. 


read  Ben  Har  and  want  Ben  Harrison  byname  author.  Selling  immensely.  By  mail  82.66.  Greatest 
Money  Making  book  yet.  Outfits  SOctw.  y  IJitJJAltl>  *Ros.,  RhlladelpLm  or  cn.cago 


RUSTLESS 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County, Mich.  Weoffera 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, weguaran 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Fariium , 
Dktroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horses. 


DEDERICK’S  HAY 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  It.  DEDERICK  &.  CO..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Bhckf.r’s  Patent 
Washing  Machine 
I  m  )>  r  o  v  ed  up 
proaches  nearer 
the  old  method 
of  hand-rubbing 
than  any  device 
yet  introduced  to 
the  public  Lastly 
work’d  and  wash¬ 
es  perfectly  clean 
irculars  free 
N  C.  Baughman, 
York.  Fa. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps 
etc.  Sena  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PrcssCo., 

IIS  W. Water  St.,  S  racusk.X.Y. 


THE  ROSS 


Metaled 

ENSILAGE 


—AND— 


fodder  Cutters, 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Ensilage  and  Silos.  E.  W.  ROSS  &.  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U- S.  A. 

—  THE  NEW  STEVENS  TmT 

Spring  Tooth  harrow 

All  STEEL  ■  ■  A  FRAME? 


►No  Wood  to  Decay  1 

I  Will  not  Clog.  Frame  rigidly  riveted  j 
together.  A  superior  Clip  for  holding  the  Teeth. 
Only  One  Nut  to  loosen  in  adjusting  the  Teeth. 
Lightest  Draft  Harrow  in  the  World.  Its 
entire  construction  covered  by  Letters  Patent. 

A.W.  STEVENS  &  SON  9  Patentees  and  Mnnuf’rs. 
Bond  for  Circular.  A  U li  Lli-N.  -N  If* 


WHITMAN’S^ 


Sena  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS 

liraraan,  Dovr  cfe  Co.,  boat*  Aff’ts  lor  New  England, 


IRON  Co.,  * 

I'itiifl  Htrest,  New  York. 


EW  PATENT 

REBOUND 

PLUN6ER  PERPETUAL 

Guaranteed  superior 
toany  Lever  Press  now 
made*for  Hay,  Straw  and 
Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
pederick  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO..  St.  Loni.,  Min 

We  also  make  the  best  Stenui  Power  Press  in 
America. 


ENSILAGE 

ANP  fe  ;i 


CUTTERS 


More  L  .  ■ 

substantial 
Easier  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  less 
liable  to  acci¬ 
dent  than  any 
other  cutters. 

Our  treatise  on  Ensilage  and  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
SILVER  <&  DEWING  MFG.  CO.,  Salem.  O. 
BEXIOX  k  HBBBELL,  65  X,  Clinton  St.  Chicago,  Western  Agt», 
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FEEDING  SHEEP  FOR  FAT  AND  LEAN. 

Last  fall  the  Rural  mentioned  the  fact 
that  experiments  with  feeding  nitrogenous 
and  non-nitrogenous  foods  to  sheep  were  being 
conducted  at  Cornell  University.  This  week 
we  are  able  to  give  the  results  of  these  experi¬ 
ments.  These  results  are  published,  with 
colored  illustrations,  in  Bulletin  No.  2  just 
issued  by  Director  I.  P.  Roberts,  but  the 
Rural  has  had  new  engravings  made  and 
gives  the  story  in  a  somewhat  more  compact 
form.  Several  experiments  conducted  on 
somewhat  similar  lines  have  been  made  with 
pigs.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  lime  that 
lambs  have  been  fed  for  experiment  purposes 
with  this  particular  end  in  view.  The  results 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  those  who  feed 
lambs  for  the  spring  market. 

The  specimens  for  the  experiment  were  chosen 
with  great  care  from  a  flock  of  about  100 


were  fed  good  mixed  Timothy  and  clover 
hay,  great  care  being  taken  to  give  them 
only  so  much  as  they  would  eat  up  clean. 

All  ate  their  rations  with  avidity  up  to  nearly 
the  last  of  December  when  that  of  lot  two  had  to 
be  reduced  for  a  short  time  to  two  pounds,  and 
later  on,  for  three  days  they  received  nothing 
but  hay,  as  they  refused  to  eat  their  corn 
meal;  it  was  not  until  March  first,  when  four 
pounds  of  mangolds  were  added  to  the  ra¬ 
tions  of  both  lots,  that  they  could  be  induced 
to  eat  their  full  ration. 

According  to  the  German  standards  of  feed, 
ing  rations,  one  to  four  is  the  narrowest,  (that 
is,  one  part  of  protein,  or  muscle-producing 
food  to  four  parts  of  carbohdrates  or  heat 
and  fat -producing),  and  one  to  seven  the 
widest  ratio  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  fat¬ 
tening  sheep.  Since  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the 
food  of  one  lot  was  below  the  lower  of  these 
ratios,  and  that  of  the  other  above  the  higher, 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  expect  very  marked 
results.  These  results  were  noticeable  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  The 
lambs  of  lot  one  were  livelier,  more  sportive, 


ncreased  it  to  16  per  cent.  The  average  gain 
of  lot  two  for  the  same  period  was  per 
cent.  The  additon  of  the  four  pounds  of  roots 
increased  this  to  13  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gain  by 
months  during  the  experiment. 

PER  CENT.  GAINS.— LOT  1. 

Gain  from  Nov.  11  to  Dec.  1,’87 _ 10  per  cent. 

“  Dec.  1  to  Jan.  1,  ’88 . 19  “ 

“  Jan,  1  to  Feb.  1, ’88 . 12  “ 

“  “  Feb.  1  to  Mar.  1,  >88  . . .  6  “ 

“  “  Mar.  1  to  April  25, ’88 ... .  16  “ 

LOT.  2. 

Gain  from  Nov.  11  to  Dec.  1,’87 . . . .  0  per  cent. 

“  “  Dec.  1  to  Jan  1,  ’88 . 19  “ 

“  “  Jan.  1,  to  Feb.  1, ’88....  5  “ 

“  “  Feb.  1  to  Mar.  1,  ’88 .  6  “ 

“  “  Mar.  1  to  April  25,’88.  .13  “ 

This  table  also  shows  that  the  mangolds 
which  were  fed  after  the  first  of  Mai  ch  pro¬ 
duced  the  desired  effect;  namely,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  digestion  of  all  the  lambs. 

The  totals  of  the  different  foods  consumed 


for  one  day  at  the  end  of  which  time  each 
one  was  carefully  cut  into  four  sections 
through  the  following  points :  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  between  the  12th  and  13th 
ribs,  and  just  in  front  of  the  hip  joints.  All 
the  sections  were  photographed  and  an  aver¬ 
age  set  chosen,  from  which  the  plates  were 
made. 

Fig.  285  illustrates  the  section  of  carcass 
between  the  sixth  and  13th  ribs  of  an  animal 
from  lot  1.  Fig.  286  shows  the  same  section 
of  carcass  of  an  animal  from  lot  2.  Fig.  287 
shows  a  front  view  of  the  sixth  rib  of  an 
animal  from  lot  2,  while  Fig.  288  shows  the 
same  part  of  a  carcass  from  lot  1.  Fig.  289  is 
a  front  view  of  a  section  made  just  in  front 
of  the  hip  joint  from  an  animal  in  lot  2,  while 
Fig.  290  is  the  same  from  lot  1.  Fig,  291  is 
a  front  view  of  13th  rib  from  an  animal  in 
lot  2,  while  Fig.  292  shows  the  same  from  lot  1. 
These  sections  show  plainly  that  the  amount 
of  fat  found  on  the  lambs  fed  on  nitrogenous 
feed  exceeded  that  produced  by  those  fed  on 
non-nitrogenous  food.  The  lean  was  also 
increased. 


MUTTON  FED  ON  CORN  MEAL  Fig.  286. 


MUTTON  FED  ON  OIL  MEAL  AND  BRAN.  Fig.  285. 


lambs,  six  months  old ;  six  were  chosen  with 
great  care  with  reference  to  uniformity  in 
size,  weight  and  shape.  They  were  of  mixed 
Cotswold  and  South  Down  blood.  Their  food 
from  weaning  to  October  10th  had  been  grass 
alone.  They  were  shorn  and  all  placed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  box-stall  and  prepared  for  the 
experiment  by  being  fed  hay,  and  at  first  a 
small  portion  of  corn  meal  and  bran  which 
was  gradually  increased  until  it  reached,  on 
November  11th — when  the  experiment  began 
—about  %  of  a  pound  per  head.  From  this 
time  on  they  were  divided  into  two  lots  of 
three  each  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  total 
weight  of  each  as  nearly  equal  as  possible’ 
They  were  provided  with  warm  stalls  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  barn.  In  order  to  make 
the  feeding  rations  different  in  character,  lot 
one  at  th6  beginning  of  the  experiment  was  fed 
daily  1%  pound  of  oil  meal  and  1%  pound  of 
coarse  wheat  bran.  Later  on  in  the  experi¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  make  the  nutritive  ratio 
still  narrower,  one  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal 
was  substituted  for  one  of  bran.  Lot  two  was 
led  three  pounds  of  corn  meal  daily.  Both  lots 


plumper,  and  showed  far  better  development 
and  growth  than  those  of  lot  two. 

The  difference  in  the  amount  of  water  that 
was  drank  as  the  experiment  progressed  was 
very  marked.  Lot  one  drank  61  pounds  in 
six  days;  lot  two  21X  pounds.  The  solid 
voidings  were  of  a  very  different  character; 
— those  of  lot  one  being  soft  while  those  of  lot 
two  were  hard  and  dry  up  to  March  1st  when 
the  ration  of  mangolds  was  added. 

It  was  evident  by  March  1st  that  lot 
two  would  not  become  fat  enough  or  have 
sufficient  development,  without  some  change 
in  the  ration,  to  compare  with  lot  one ;  so  a 
change  of  ration  became  imperative.  Table 
one  shows  that  the  added  root  ration  not  only 
toned  up  the  digestion  of  lot  two,  and  enabled 
them  to  consume  more  corn  meal  than  they 
could  without  it,  and  to  make  a  gain  of  two  per 
cent,  more  in  one  month  than  they  had  in  the 
two  previous  months,  but  it  also  shows  that 
lot  one  were  greatly  benefited  by  the  addition 
of  roots  to  their  food.  Their  average  gain 
for  the  four  preceding  periods  was  11%  per 
c*ut.  The  addition  of  the  roots  apparently 


during  the  166  days  of  the  experiment  are 
shown  in  the  following: 

lot  1. 

Fed  on  nitrogenous  food — consumed: 


Oil  meal . 229. 5  lbs. 

Coarse  wheat  bran . 145.  “ 

Cotton-seed  meal . 104. 5  “ 

Meadow  hay — medium . 600.  “ 

Mangolds . 224.  “ 

lot  2 

Fed  on  non-nitrogenous  food— consumed: 

Corn  meal . . .  341.  lbs. 

Meadow  hay — medium . 494.  “ 

Mangolds.. .  224.  “ 


The  lambs  were  slaughtered  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th  of  April  by  an  expert  butcher. 
Each  lamb  was  weighed,  then  slaughtered, 
then  weighed  again  to  determine  the  amount 
of  blood  in  each  lot.  Then  the  skin,  liver, 
kidneys,  spleen,  heart,  and  several  other 
important  internal  organs  were  separately 
weighed  and  finally  the  dressed  weight  was 
taken.  The  bodies  were  hung  up  to  stiffen 


As  a  result  of  careful  weighings  and  measur¬ 
ings  it  is  concluded  that,  in  proportion  to  live 
weight,  the  dressed  weight  of  lot  1  was  nine 
per  cent,  greater  than  lot  2;  that  of  wool,  26 
per  cent. ;  of  caul,  13  per  cent. ;  of  spleen,  9  per 
cent. ;  of  kidneys,  13  percent. ;  while  that  of  the 
blood  of  lot  2  was  9  per  cent,  greater  than  lot  1 ; 
of  heart,  26  per  cent. ;  of  skin,  2  per  cent. ;  of 
liver,  4  per  cent. ;  of  lungs,  8  per  cent. ;  of 
head,  20  per  cent. ;  of  viscera,  22  per  ceut. 
The  metatarsal  bones  of  lot  1  were  22  per 
cent  stronger  than  those  of  lot  2.  The  tibias 
of  lot  1  were  24  per  cent,  stronger  than  those 
of  lot  2. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  valuable  parts  are 
proportionately  larger  in  those  fed  on  nitro¬ 
genous  food.  The  kidneys  and  spleen  of 
lot  1  are  also  considerably  larger,  while  all 
the  other  important  internal  organs  are 
larger  in  those  fed  on  non-nitrogenous 
food. 

Prof.  Roberts  concludes  as  the  result  of  this 
one  experiment  that  the  effect  of  feeding  an 
undue  proportion  of  non-nitrogenous  food  to 
sheep  is: 


THE 


Alls.  f8 


1.  To  decrease  the  production  of  wool  by 
one-quarter. 

2.  To  decrease  the  strength  of  the  bones  by 
one-third. 

3.  To  reduce  the  production  of  both  fat  and 
lean. 

Not  one  of  these  three  important  effects  is 
desirable  in  sheep  husbandry ;  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  corn  alone  is  not  the  best  food 
for  sheep. 

In  these  experiments  in  feeding  lambs  there 
appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  ration  rich 
in  nitrogen  caused  any  marked  increase  of 
lean  meat  in  lot  1  over  lot  2.  If  younger 
lambs  had  been  selected  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  result  might  have  been  different.  It 
is  probable  that  common  sheep  will  not 
respond  to  a  ration  rich  in  protein  as  do  pigs, 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  through 
long  years  of  breeding“and  feeding  had  the 
tendency  to  put  on  a  large  per  cent,  of  fat 
bred  into  them.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 


Certainly  every  farmer  should  do  so  who  has 
a  large  family  and  a  wife  who  understands 
how  to  manufacture  the  wool  into  materials 
for  the  family  and  household.  Where  there 
is  a  large  family  it  is  a  great  means  towards 
saving  if  no  mittens,  socks,  blankets,  under¬ 
clothing  and  even  good,  strong  wearing 
clothing  are  bought  out  of  the  shop.  I  know 
many  families  where  all  of  the  above  articles, 
and  many  more,  are  manufactured  at  home 
by  the  good  housewife.  When  the  wool  is 
manufactured  on  the  farm,  the  raising  of 


Fig.  287. 

results  would  have  been  different  had  lambs 
been  selected  whose  ancestors  from  remote 
periods  had  been  kept  excessively  fat. 

These  lambs  were  not  fed  with  a  view  to  the 
greatest  profit,  yet  the  debit  and  credit  sides 
of  the  account  are  worthy  of  careful  study. 
No  account  was  taken  of  labor  or  manure  or 
of  use  of  barn  and  capital  invested.  The 
lambs,  meal,  hay,  etc.,  are  computed  at  their 
actual  cost  delivei’ed  at  the  barn,  and  the 
products  at  the  actual  market  value. 

LOT  1.  dr. 

229! 5  lbs.  Oil  meal  at  $20  per  ton . $2.98 

145.  “  Coarse  bran  at  $18  per  ton. .  1.-  0 

104.5  “  Cotton-seed  meal  at  $23 

per  ton .  1.20 

600.  “  Hay  at  $10  per  ton .  3.00 

137.  “  Lambs,  live  weight  at  4J^c. 

per  lb .  6.16 

$14.64 
CR. 

10.11  lbs.  Wool  at  20c . $  2.02 

118.5  “  Dressed  M.  at  11c .  13.3 

l3  Pelts  at  10c . 30 

$15.35 
14.64 

Credit  balance . 71 

lot  2.  dr. 

^  341  lbs.  Corn  meal  at  $26  per  ton ....  $4.43 

494  “  Hay  at  $10  per  ton .  2.47 

136  “  Lamb  (live  weight)  at  4%c. 

per  lb .  6.14 

$13.04 

CR. 

6.54  lbs.  Wool  at  20c . $1.31 

88.5  “  Mutton  at  10)^c .  9.29 

3  Pelts .  30 

$10.90 

Debit  balance .  2.14 

Since  the  above  is  a  financial  statement,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  late  and 
inferior  lambs  can  usually  be  purchased  in 
the  latter  part  of  September  for  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  dollar  per  head,  and  that  if 
they  are  properly  fed  and  cared  for,  there  is 
a  nice  profit  to  be  made  from  them.  Had  the 
lambs  in  this  experiment  been  put  on  the 
market  twenty  days  later  they  would  have 
brought  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  the  prices 
given. 

SHEEP. 


Fig.  288. 

sheep  is  essential,  and  the  wool  :s  of  a  far 
greater  value  than  the  market  price.  Aside 
from  the  value  of  the  wool,  the  raising  of 
sheep  for  their  manurial  value  is  of  great 
importance  on  a  farm  where  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  apply  manure  on  many  of  the  fields 
that  require  it.  A  flock  of  30  sheep  will  bring 
a  poor  pasture  lot  of  six  acres  up  into  a  state 


Fig.  296. 

of  comparative  richness  in  one  season.  I 
know  a  farmer  who  owns  100  acres  of  tillable 
land,  whose  special  crop  is  oats,  and  who  has 
not  manure  enough  for  four  acres  annually* 
yet  he  has  kept  up  the  fertility  of  his  land  by 
the  aid  of  sheep.  He  keeps  from  30  to  40. 
He  changes  them  from  one  pasture  to  another 
all  summer,  and  it  is  surprising  on  -what  poor 
pasture  sheep  will  sul  sist.  I  am  of  the 


Fig.  289. 


Fig.  290. 


Fig.  291. 


xoul  Jtvryamsa 

Fig- 292. 


SHEEP.  DR. 

Interest  on  value  of  17  sheep. .  $2  25 

t  Straw,  2  tons  at  $5.  .$10.00 
Feed :  -j  xurnjpS>  50  b.  at  15c. .  7.50 

Pasture .  10.00 

Care .  10.00  $37.50 

Total .  $39.75 

CREDITS.  CR. 

By  14  lambs  at  $2 . $28.00 

“  60  lbs.  wool  at  25c .  15.00 

“  20  loads  manure  at  50c.. . .  10.00 
“  Droppings  equal  to  pasture  10.00  $63  00 

Profit .  $23. 25 

This  is  a  profit  of  59  per  cent.,  showing  that 
sheep  are  financially  profitable. 

When  I  say  they  were  wintered  on  nothing 
but  turnips  and  straw,  some  may  think  that 
they  wintered  poorly.  Such  was  not  the  case. 
The  very  fact  that  only  one  lamb  died,  and 
that  from  a  year-old,  is  evidence  of  their 
thrift.  J.  A.  MACDONALD, 

Kings  Co.  P.  E.  I. 


opinion  that  on  even  moderate  pasture  sheep 
do  not  require  any  extra  grain  ration.  They 
will  rear  their  lambs  well  and  thrive  on  pas¬ 
ture  on  which  a  cow  would  show  a  very  per. 
ceptible  lessening  in  her  milk  flow.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  droppings  of 
sheep  will  pay  for  their  pasture,  and  if  I  had 
plenty  of  pasture  fields  I  would  pasture  any 
number  of  sheep  gratis  all  summer.  There  is 
a  great  difference  m  the  breeds  of  sheep.  I 
believe  those  of  the  Down  breeds  are  the 
hardiest  and  make  the  best  mothers,  and  they 
are  freer  from  disease.  When  I  kept  Leices- 
ters  they  were  never  free  from  disease,  and 
both  sheep  and  lambs  died  in  numbers.  My 


FAILURE  OF  GRASS  SEED. 


A  family  flock ;  usinc,  ike  wool  at  home; 
sheep  as  soil  enrichers;  the  Downs  the 
best ;  profit  and  lo  .s  in  a  small  flock. 


I  think  every  I  aimer  should  keep  sheep. 


flock  now  are  high-grade  South  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Downs.  They  are  hardy,  good  mothers, 
and  free  from  disease.  Last  fall,  owing  to 
the  burning  of  all  my  farm  buildings,  1  was 
obliged  to  cut  down  my  flock  to  17.  These 
were  wintered  under  a  barrack,  on  straw  and 
turnips.  11  jy  did  well,  and  from  14  ewes  I 
have  now  14  lambs  bving.  I  should  mention 
that  the  flock  of  17  included  a  buck,  and  two 
year-olds  that  did  not  have  lambs.  I  append 
the  sheep  account  from  my  books: 


Here  is  a  letter  recently  received  from  a 
subscriber  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Owing  to  the  dry  weather  my  hay  crop 
this  year  was  a  failure.  The  grass  seed  sowed 
last  spring,  on  a  lot  from  which  I  have  just 
harvested  a  crop  of  wheat,  did  not  catch. 
What  is  the  most  economical  and  best  way  to 
procure  a  substitute?  What  should  I  do  with 
the  lot?  I  raise  on  my  farm,  corn,  potatoes, 
wheat,  beans,  and  oats.” 

Here  are  answers  from  some  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents: 

FROM  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  plow  and  prepare 
as  for  fall  wheat;  in  fact,  the  ground  should 
be  better  prepared  as  it  is  a  principle  that 
should  always  be  observed,  that  the  smaller 
the  seed  the  better  the  ground  should  be  fitted. 
Be  sure  and  plow  early  in  order  to  give  time 
for  “  weathering”  and  for  the  destruction  of 
all  weeds  that  may  start.  Sow  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1st  from  six  to  seven  quarts  of  Timo¬ 
thy  per  acre  and  roll.  One  or  two  hundred 
pounds  of  high-grade  superphosphate  per  acre 
broadcasted  before  the  last  harrowing  will  be 
likely  to  pay  for  itself  in  the  first  crop.  The 
following  March  sow  four  quarts  of  Medium 
clover  seed  per  acre.  If  the  laud  is  fertile  and 
a  reasonable  amount  of  rain  falls,  a  heavy 
crop  of  Timothy  hay  may  be  expected  next 
year  and  a  fair  second  growth  from  the  clov¬ 
er,  which  will  be  the  better  if  it  is  pastured 
moderately  with  light  stock.  To  piece  out  the 
short  hay  crop  of  this  year, cut  straw, of  which 
I  judge  the  inquirer  has  an  abundance, twelve 
hours  before  feeding  dampen  with  boiling 
water,  and  add  bran,  malt  sprouts,  oil  meal 
or  cotton-seed  meal,  in  kinds  and  amounts 
governed  by  the  prices  and  the  uses  to  which 
the  animals  are  put.  * 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FROM  HENRY  STEWART. 

This  very  common  experience  seems  to  sho  w 
that  the  old  plan  of  seeding  with  grass  and 
clover  should  be  changed  to  meet  the  modern 
changed  conditions  of  the  soil.  The  wheat 
crop  seems  to  need  and  to  take  all  that  is  m 
the  soil  for  its  own  use  and  to  leave  nothing 
for  the  grass  to  subsist  upon,  or  certainly  not 
enough  to  support  it  through  the  exigencies 
of  the  trying  weather  of  winter  and  spring. 
“  Failure  to  catch  on  ”  is  now  so  common  that 
it  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  as  a  circum¬ 
stance  to  be  provided  for  as  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  practice.  In  my  own  practice  I  gave  up 
several  years  ago  all  attempts  to  grow  grass 
and  clover,  or  even  clover  alone,  by  sowing 
it  with  fall  grain.  The  condition  of  the  soil  is 
unfavorable.  We  are  casting  the  seed  upon 
stony  ground,  or  ground  in  an  equally  un¬ 
favorable  condition,  and  as  in  the  parable, 
there  is  no  depth  of  root  and  the  weak  plants 
wither  away.  The  best  methods  of  seeding 
that  I  have  found  are  either  with  oats,  on 
land  prepared  in  the  very  best  manner  for 
this  crop  and  manured  and  fertilized  as  it 
should  be;  or,  later,  with  millet  or  with  buck¬ 
wheat.  The  above  is  mentioned,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  inquirer  in  an 
effort  to  get  a  substitute  for  his  missing 
grass,  as  to  advise  for  the  future  manage, 
ment  of  the  land.  As  a  substitute  for 
the  lost  grass  I  would  suggest  that  this 
land  should  be  thoroughly  well  plowed  at 
once,  manured  if  possible,  or  if  not 
fertilized  with  500  pounds  per  acre  of 
complete  manure,  or  a  mixture  of  30  or  40 
bushels  per  acre  of  wood  ashes  and  100  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda, and  sown  with  10  or  12  pounds 
each  of  clover  and  Timothy,  with  one  pound  of 
white  turnip  seed  per  acre  at  once.  Under  the|e 


circumstances  I  have  had  a  fine  stand  of  grass 
and  clover  strong  enough  to  stand  the  winter 
safely,  with  large  turnips  enough  to  pay  all 
the  cost,  and  afford  valuable  fodder  for  winter 
feeding  with  straw.  The  small  turnips  are 
left  in  the  ground  as  a  shelter  for  the  clover 
and  grass,  and  as  they  decay  they  afford  very 
valuable  manure.  There  will  be  a  good  mow¬ 
ing  next  year,  possibly  better  than  if  tbe  old 
seeding  had  stood.  To  fill  up  any  spots  where 
the  grass  may  be  disturbed  by  pulling  the 
turnips,  I  usually  sow  a  little  fresh  seed  as 
soon  as  the  pulling  is  finished,  but  generally 
the  loosening  of  the  soil  acts  as  a  cultivation 
and  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  grass.  If  it 
were  not  so  late,  I  would  have  advispd  sowing 
millet  and  grass  and  clover  with  it.  I  have 
now  a  field  of  Timothy  seeded  with  rye  last 
fall  as  a  forlorn  hope,  but  the  winter  killed  the 
grass,  and  the  seed  was  resown  in  the  spring 
with  only  partial  success.  A  large  field  sown 
with  grass  and  clover  with  oats,  has  made  a 
fine  catch,  and  another  with  millet  sown  early 
in  July,  shows  a  very  excellent  stand  of 
young  grass  and  clover.  But  in  each  case  the 
land  was  most  carefully  plowed,  and  worked 
thrice  with  the  Acme  harrow.  I  consider 
this  thorough  working,  and  covering  the  grass 
and  clover  seed  with  a  light  sloping-tooth 
barrow  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  grass 
seeding.  The  time  has  come  now,  when  the 
most  careful  preparation  for  the  grass  and 
clover  is  indispensable  for  success. 

Macon  Co.,  N.  C. 

FROM  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

I  infer  that  the  inquirer  wishes  to  secure  a 
seeding  of  grass  on  this  wheat  field  for  use 
next  year.  To  do  so  the  field  must  be  re. 
seeded.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  in  this  way,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  be  accomplished:  Plow  the 
field  as  soon  as  possible  and  harrow  it  until 
the  surface  is  fine  and  mellow.  Before  it  is 
harrowed  the  last  time,  cover  the  surface  with 
barn-manure  and  harrow  it  in.  If  there  is  no 
manure  of  this  kind,  then  sow  broadcast  su¬ 
perphosphate  at  the  rate  of  200  to  500  pounds 
per  acre,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
laud.  This  should  be  harrowed  in  with  a 
harrow  with  fine  teeth;  which  will  mix  it 
thoroughly  in  the  soil,  On  this  seed-bed  sow 
four  quarts  of  clover  seed  and  six  quarts  of 
Timothy,  and  then  roll  the  land.  If  this  seed 
is  sown  by  hand,  sow  both  ways,  using  half  of 
the  seed  each  way.  This  will  secure  an  even 
scattering.  If  the  land  is  lumpy  it  should  be 
rolled  before  the  last  harrowing,  and  also 
after  the  grass  seed  is  sown.  If  the  field  is 
carefully  and  well  sown  in  this  way,  with 
grass  seed  alone,  there  will  be  a  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth  this  season;  it  will  stand  the 
winter  well  and  afford  a  good  crop  next  year. 
It  should  not  be  pastured;  but  it  may  be  cut 
for  hay.  It  should  be  cut  while  entirely 
green,  for  then  it  will  spring  up  and  make 
good  autumn  pasture.  If  designed  for  a  per¬ 
manent  meadow,  or  pasture,  Red-Top,  Mead¬ 
ow  Fescue  and  other  hardy  grasses  should  be 
added  to  the  list  with  less  Timothy. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  E.  DAVENPORT 

I  infer  from  the  form  of  the  inquiry  that 
the  writer  wants  a  meadow  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  In  that  case,  I  should  advise  fitting  the 
ground  well  this  fall,  and  sowing  the  grass 
seed  alone.  It  should  be  sowed  about  the 
proper  time  for  sowing  wheat,  and  if  the 
ground  is  carefully  prepared,  would  yield  a 
good  crop  of  hay  the  next  season.  This  plan 
is  excellent  for  the  tried  grasses,  and  is  about 
the  cheapest  way  to  get  a  meadow,  but  the 
ground  should  be  perfectly  pulverized.  Thin 
spots  that  show  in  the  spring,  may  be  re¬ 
seeded  with  Orchard  grass  or  clover.  On 
good  land  such  seeding  has  produced  two  fair 
crops  of  hay  the  first  year.  The  first  should 
be  cut  very  early  to  kill  weeds  that  are  likely 
to  appear  ;  but  one  is  almost  sure  of  one  good 
crop.  The  seeding  can  be  done  in  the  spring, 
but  all  agree  that  the  fall  is  preferable. 
Lansing,  Mich. 


topics. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 


That  Perfect  Cow. — I  am  truly  glad,  if  it 
be  a  fact,  that  the  search  after  bovine  per¬ 
fection  is  definitively  abandoned.  But  I  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  assumption  that  any  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer  ever  sought,  or  expected  to  find,  a 
cow  perfect  in  all  ways,  and  for  all  uses. 
There  are  cattle  perfect  enough  for  anybody, 
for  special  uses.  I  have  had  butter  cows  that 
I  would  not  ask  to  have  improved,  except  to 
be  immortalized  as  they  were.  The  milk-man 
who  wants  a  better  cow  for  the  can  than  some 
of  the  Dutch  cows  reported  and  boomed  in  the 
August  Harper’s,  ought  to  be  taken 
out  and  shot.  A  man  with  a  Lerd  of 


% 


such  cows  can  take  the  handle  out  of  his 
pump.  And  when  it  comes  to  beef,  what  is  the 
matter  with  Herefords,  Short-horns  and  the 
Black  Polls  ? 

Increasing  the  Milk  Fats.— Mr.  T.  D. 
Curtis  admits  that  all  efforts  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  fats  to  caseine  in  the  milk  of  any 
cow  by  feeding  have  been  unsuccessful.  A 
man  laid  that  down  as  an  axiom  at  a  dairy¬ 
men's  meeting  nearly  20  year  ago,  where  Mr. 
Curtis,  X.  A.  Willard  and  Harris  Lewis  were 
present  ;  but  not  one  of  them  accepted  the 
idea.  At  the  same  time  all  these  men  were 
teaching  that  the  proper  temperature  to  set 
milk  for  cream  was  (50  degrees  ;  while  that 
heretical  man  maintained  that  the  essential 
point  was  uniformity  of  temperature ,  and 
that,  if  this  was  secured,  any  lower  tempera, 
ture,  short  of  freezing,  was  just  as  good,  and 
on  some  accounts  better.  This  was  before  the 
“Cooley”  idea  had  been  made  public.  At  a 
later  meeting,  the  “  animal  odor”  notion  was 
accepted  as  a  fact ;  and  Mr.  Lewis  declared 
that  Arnold  had  “  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  the  gases  constituting  the  animal  odor 


sometimes  get  awards  changed  in  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  manner.  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
this  took  place  at  the  Provincial  Exposition 
of  Quebec  last  fall,  the  awards  of  an  import¬ 
ant  committee,  at  #the  head  of  which  was  so 
highly  skilled  and  honest  a  man  as  Prof. 
Brown,  of  Ontario,  having  been  changed  as 
regards  the  second  premiums.  This  is  the 
meanest  kind  of  rascality,  and  equaled  only 
by  the  notorious  practices  of  the  New  England 
Society’s  officials  over  a  long  series  of  years, 
which  fiually  caused  the  organization  of  the 
Bay  State  Society. 

Judging  Beef. — As  usual,  Prof.  Sanborn, 
of  the  Missouri  College,  is  in  the  van  of  pro¬ 
gress  here.  His  points  are  all  well  taken, 
although  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  by  any 
amount  of  science  and  care  in  feeding,  young 
beef  can  be  made  equal  to  that  which  has 
been  more  slowly  matured.  But  business  is 
business,  and  in  both  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture  it  is  vain  to  think  of  serving  the  great 
public  with  the  best  goods,  which  only  a  small 
public  is  capable  of  appreciating,  and  is 
willing  to  pay  for.  I  say  I  “cannot  agree” 


credited.  But  it  seems  to  be  carrying  the  mat¬ 
ter  too  far  to  credit  the  re-wording  of  old  and 
time-worn  truths  in  agriculture,  to  any  paper 
in  which  they  chance  to  be  found.  I  honor 
the  spirit  of  such  scrupulosity,  but  I  doubt 
the  good  sense  of  the  practice,  and  even  the 
justice  of  it.  If  the  Pickup  Farmer,  for  in¬ 
stance,  tells  its  readers  to  begin  haying  early, 
or  to  give  the  pigs  plenty  of  clean  straw,  or 
not  to  confine  fowls  closely,  or  not  to  winter 
them  in  the  horse  stable,  why  should  the  Ru¬ 
ral,  or  any  other  paper,  give  special  credit 
for  the  mere  wording  of  an  old  truth,  in  a 
column  of  items  ?  If  this  is  attempted,  in 
three  cases  out  of  four,  the  credit  will  be 
given  to  the  wrong  paper.  I  see  my  own 
“  original  ’’items,  of  the  sort  going  the  rounds 
of  the  press  very  often,  and  in  most  cases 
wrongly  credited.  I  do  not  consider  them  to 
be  original  in  any  true  sense,  but  rather  as 
common  ideas,  which  need  repeated  presenta 
tions  as  reminders.  Any  man  fit  to  be  an  ed. 
itor  will  easily  recognize  a  really  original 
thought,  or  a  peculiarly  novel  and  sharp 
presentation  of  a  known  fact — and  these 
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If  the  above  paper  is  not  in  error,  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  New  York  are  a  decade  behind  the 
times.  The  time  to  produce  an  article  is  the 
time  when  there  is  the  greatest  demand,  and 
the  highest  prices  are  paid. 

*  *  * 

But  winter  dairying  upsets  all  previous 
ideas  as  to  the  time  to  have  cows  fresh.  The 
old  notion  was  to  have  a  cow  fresh  in  spring 
when  there  was  a  full  crop  of  pasture  grass. 
But  in  winter  dairying-cows  should  drop  their 
calves  mostly  in  October  and  November.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  satisfied  me  that  cows  will  make 
30  per  cent,  more  butter  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  if  they  drop  their  calves  at  this  season 
than  if  they  do  in  the  spring.  I  am  now 
(August  1st)  making  half  a  pound  of  butter 
per  day  from  native  cows  due  October  1st  to 
10th.  The  same  cows  would  go  dry  four 
months  in  winter. 

*  *  * 

But  suppose  milk  is  sold  to  cheese  factories? 
Then,  January  is  the  most  desirable  time  and 
the  most  can  be  realized  during  the  year. 
Butter  can  be  made  in  winter  when  prices  are 
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FLEA-BEETLE. — From  Nature.  (See  Editorial  Page.) 


are  condensed  into  an  inodorless  liquid  by 
rapid  cooling,  and  remain  in  the  milk  ;  but 
w  hen  heat  is  applied  they  at  once  expand  and 
smell  worse  than  at  first.”  About  the  same 
time  Mr.  Arnold  maintained  the  “globule 
envelop”  theory,  and  advised  souring  the 
cream  to  weaken  the  coating,  and  a  close-fit¬ 
ting  churn-dash  to  rupture  it ;  while  the  only 
man  who  opposed  this  idea  was  “  sat  down 
upon”  hard  by  Prof.  Wetherill,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  all  the  “  expert  ”  dairymen  present. 
Such  was  “  scientific  dairying  ”  20  years  ago. 
T  he  world  moves. 

Yet  not  Exactly  True.— Prof.  Armsby 
says:  “by  feeding  rich  foods  the  proportion 
of  butter-fat  can  be  increased.”  That  this  is 
true  I  learned  long  ago —with  cows  that  had 
been  long  under-fed.  This  is  an  apparent  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule.  I  assume  that  by 
rich”  food,  Prof.  A .  means  food  rich  in  fat. 
I  should  prefer  to  state  it  thus  :  “  If  an  under¬ 
fed  cow  is  put  upon  a  full  and  well-balanced 
lation,  there  will  often  appear  a  slight  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  the  butter— fat  to  the  caseine.” 
That  is,  starvation  reduces  the  fat  faster  than 
the  caseine,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent. 

Judging  at  Fairs.” — Dr.  Hoskins  calls 
attention  to  a  very  important  matter  under 
this  heading,  but  he  omits  one  point  that  was 
well  worth  referring  to.  It  is  the  revision 
and  alteration  of  the  awards  of  expert  judges 
by  the  officers  of  agricultural  societies.  That 
is,  exhibitors  in  favor  at  headquarters  can 


with  the  Professor;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
he  really  assumes  the  position  I  have  ascribed 
to  him.  I  have  merely  the  impression  that  it 
is  so. 

Artificial  Comb. — I  do  not  believe  in  do¬ 
ing  any  one  injustice  ;  but  I  cannot  see  that 
Chemist  Wiley  is  in  a  position  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  will  justify  him  in  stigmaMzing  the 
writer  who  so  sharply  characterized  his 
statement  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  in 
the  way  he  does.  Mr.  Wiley  certainly  did 
assume  the  full  responsibility  for  that  state¬ 
ment  by  his  manner  of  making  it ;  and  yet 
the  statement  was  grossly  false,  and  highly 
injurious  to  an  honorable  industry.  Now  he 
throws  the  blame  upon  a  dead  man,  without 
giving  any  proof  to  support  his  defense.  I  do 
not  find  in  my  file  of  the  Journal  of  Chemistry 
that  Dr.  Hallock  made  the  charge  there.  If 
not,  what  evidence  is  there  of  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Wiley’s  excuse  ?— poor  as  it  is  for  one  who 
calls  himself  a  man  of  science.  And  while  he 
js  about  it,  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Wiley 
could  clear  himself  of  the  much  worse  charges 
current,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  uncontradicted, 
in  regard  to  his  acts  in  the  sorghum  sugar  ex¬ 
periments  in  Kansas.  Until  that  is  done,  he 
would  show  wisdom  in  not  impugning  the 
character  of  any  one  else. 

Giving  Due  Credit.— A  principle  of  hon¬ 
esty  requires  that  any  really  original  matter 
either  editorial  or  contributed,  which  appears 
in  print  and  is  transferred,  should  be  duly 


should  be  credited,  when  it  can  be  correctly 
done.  But  perhaps  this  over- nicety  is  prac¬ 
ticed  as  a  tacit  rebuke  to  habitual  pilferers. 
If  so,  it  is  a  waste  of  effort.  Their  skins  are 
too  thick  to  be  punctured  in  that  way.  They 
would  turn  the  point  of  a  Zulu  spear.  The 
use  of  the  blind  credit,  “  Exchange,”  is  ob¬ 
jected  to  and  is  objectionable— but  what  will 
you  do  with  an  item  of  little  importance,  yet 
timely,  which  you  find  in  circulation,  do  not 
wish  to  claim  as  quite  common  property,  and 
yet  feel  sure  is  not  “  original,”  where  found  ? 
Sometimes  the  use  of  “  Exchange  ”  is  handy, 
too,  when  adverse  criticism  is  required,  and 
yet  some  one’s  feelings  may  be  spared  by  it. 


STRAY  HINTS  FOR  THE  DAIRY. 


A  recent  number  of  a  New  York  agricul¬ 
tural  contemporary,  in  reply  to  a  New  York 
correspondent  asking  where  he  might  get  a 
chance  to  learn  butter-making  in  winter, 
stated  that  only  on  a  very  few  farms  in.  the 
State  was  butter-making  carried  on  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  that  creameries  were  all  closed.  Is 
this  a  fact  ?  Have  not  the  farmers  of  New 
York  learned  that  butter  can  be  made  as 
cheaply  in  winter,  when  it  will  sell  for  30  cents, 
as  in  summer,  when  it  will  sell  for  15  cents  ? 


high,  and  the  cow  can  be  paying  for  her  keep 
and  a  profit  also,  instead  of  “eating  her  head 
off.”  At  about  the  time  she  would  naturally 
shrink  in  her  yield,  she  goes  on  green  feed 
and  thus  keeps  up  a  full  flow.  This  is  not 
theory ;  it  is  experience.  It  took  us  some  time 
to  learn  the  lesson,  but  it  will  not  be  forgotten 

*  *  * 

Another  item  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  is  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  fall  and  spring 
calves,  which  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  former 
Last  winter,  December  and  January  calves, 
about  four  weeks  old,  fed  on  sweet  skim-milk, 
brought  us  about  $7  each  (this  is  in  the  West)  . 
equally  good  ones  in  April  and  May,  would 
not  sell  for  §3. 

*  *  * 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  our  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  when  they  have  been  manufactured? 
Sell  them  to  the  corner  grocer  for  what  he 
chooses  to  pay?  Ship  them  to  commission 
dealers?  Sending  them  to  the  commission  man 
is  better.  But  the  dairyman  should  strive  to 
save  all  the  profits  he  can.  The  nearer  the 
consumers  he  can  get,  the  better  for  him 
There  are  in  nearly  every  village  severa 
persons  who  will  pay  more  than  the  market 
prices  for  good  butter  the  year  round.  Of 
course,  to  supply  these  is  a  little  more  trouble, 
but  work  is  what  brings  profits,  if  it  is  done 
in  the  right  direction.  Circumstances  and 
location  must  have  mucn  to  do  with  one’s 
market;  but  the  wideawake  mau  will  never 
be  satisfied  with  the  country  grocer. 
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NIGHT-SOIL  AS  A  STANDARD 
FERTILIZER. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 


depend  to ‘a  large  degree  on  this  very  [cheap 
and  very  powerful  fertilizer. 

Marblehead  ,'Mass. 


For  the  past  twenty-five  years  night-soil  has 
been  the  standard  manure  used  by  the  large 
majority  of  our  farmers.  By  this  I  mean 
that  it  has  been  their  chief  dependence  in  the 
raising  of  squashes,  cabbages,  potatoes  and 
onions,  the  principal  crops  of  this  market¬ 
farming  region.  Living  in  a  town  of  about 
8,000  inhabitants,  and  within  from  two  to 
three  miles  of  cities  of  a  population  of  from 
25,000  to  35,000,  neither  of  them  with  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  sewerage,  the  farmers  are,  at 
but  a  trifling  expense, able  to  obtain  an  almost 
unlimited  amount  of  this  kind  of  plant-food. 

In  this  town  they  collect  from  November  1st, 
until  frost  breaks  the  ground  in  the  spring, 
aiming  to  do  as  large  a  portion  of  the  work  as 
possible  before  the  vaults  are  frozen  up.  Our 
apparatus  consists  of  a  water-tight,  oblong 
box,  strengthened  by  iron  rods,  having  two 
doors.  One  is  on  top,  which  is  nearly  half 
the  size  of  the  top  and  hinged  to  turn  back ; 
into  this  the  night-soil  is  poured.  The  other 
is  at  the  end,  and  from  this  the  box  is  emptied 
into  the  receptacle  made  to  receive  it.  Each 
of  these  doors  is  fastened  with  a  thumb  nut, 
to  make  it  tight  after  loading.  The  boxes 
(“  honey  carts”  is  the  slang  name  for  them) 
hold  from  two  to  six  cord  feet.  The  larger  ones 
are  for  a  large  yoke  of  oxen,  or  a  powerful 
team  of  horses,  and  are  mounted  directly  on 
wheels.  The  smaller  ones  are  made  to  fit  into 
a  common  cart,  from  which  they  are  removed 
when  not  in  use.  Whatever  size  is  used,  it  is 
necessary  for  easy  carriage,  where  there  is 
much  up  or  down  hill,  that  it  should  be  filled 
full. 

To  fill  these  boxes  the  men  have  a  tub, 
usually  made  by  cutting  away  one-third  of  a 
strong  barrel  and  strengthening  it  with  iron 
hoops;  they  also  have  a  dipper  made  from  a 
white  lead  keg,  that  holds  100  pounds  or  more, 
and  into  it  a  stout  handle  about  10  feet  long 
is  fastened  diagonally,  passing  through  a  hole 
near  the  top  and  reaching  the  bottom. 

A  stout  bench,  which  is  stood  behind  the  box 
on  which  they  rest  the  tub,  and  on  which  they 
climb  when  going  to  pour  its  contents  into  the 
cart,  completes  the  outfit.  When  the  contents 
of  the  vault  are  too  solid  to  be  dipped  out,  they 
are  removed  by  shoveling,  when  a  third  man  is 
required,  two  being  the  usual  complement  for 
each  team.  There  has  never  been  any  charge 
made  for  night  soil,  the  owners  of  the  premi¬ 
ses  being  usually  very  glad  to  have  the  closets 
cleared,  and  within  a  few  years  since,  owing 
to  the  inroads  of  the  maggot,  less  land  has 
been  devoted  to  onion  raising,  and  the  demands 
for  manure  having  decreased,  those  who  col¬ 
lect  it  have  been,  making  some  charge  for  their 
services.  They  are  ready  to  collect  and  haul 
it  to  the  farms  free  for  those  farmers  who  will 
supply  the  team  and  apparatus,  getting  good 
wages  from  the  charge  they  make  to  owners  of 
the  tenements. 

The  dumping  place  for  the  night  soil  on  each 
larm  is  usually  a  body  of  muck,  hauled  to  a 
convenient  location  and  then  made  into  beds 
30  or  40  feet  long  and  half  as  wide  and  nearly 
a  couple  of  feet  in  depth,  with  rims  around 
them  as  high  as  the  bottom  of  the  box  from 
the  ground.  Against  one  of  these  the  full 
box  is  backed  and  the  fastenings  to  the  door 
at  the  end  being  unscrewed ,  its  contents  shoot 
into  the  bed.  When  filled  the  top  is  covered 
with  barn  manure  or  sea  manure,  and  in  the 
early  spring  before  it  is  fully  thawed  the  mass 
is  broken  up  by  pick  and  shoveled  over  to 
mix  its  contents  and  start  the  heating  up,  the 
large  frozen  lumps  being  thrown  outside  to 
thaw.  If  time  allows  after  a  lapse  of  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  it  is  again  pitched  over.  The 
mixture  is  applied  to  our  crops  at  the  rate 
of  from  six  to  20  cords  to  the  acre,  the  quality 
varying  with  the  amount  on  hand  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  farmer. 

The  crops  raised  from  such  manure  are 
exceptionally  large.  Potatoes  yield  200  to  300 
bushels  per  acre.  Hubbard  and  Turban  squashe 
bear  from  seven  to  twelve  tons,  and  cabbage 
of  some  varieties  average  the  size  of  a  half 
bushel  measure,  with  some  crops  much  larger. 
Now  as  to  the  effect  of  this  long  and  contin¬ 
uous  use  of  night-soil  as  a  standard  manure  on 
our  farms,  I  have  had  full  opportunity  to  ob- 
erve  this,  having  used  it  on  two  of  my  own 
farms,  100  loads,  on  one,  and  considerably 
more  large  box-loads  on  the  other  annually  for 
many  years.  The  whole  matter  may  be  put 
in  a  nut-shell:  our  farms  are  still  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  producing  very  heavy 
crops,  but  I  notice  that  where  night-soil  is  used 
very  heavily,  the  land  when  laid  down,  will 
yield  but  one  good  crop  of  grass.  Night-soil 
s  especially  deficient  in  potash,  and  1  have 
dvised  the  use  of  this  liberally  by  those  who 


Some  time  ago  the  Eye-opener  warned  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural  against  the  gangs  of  theives 
and  scoundrels  of  all  kinds  that  travel  with 
circuses,  and  some  of  whom  pay  big  prices 
for  “side-show”  privileges.  Since  then  we 
have  seen  several  accounts  of  the  rascality 
and  depredations  of  these  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Take  as  an  example 
the  gang  that  has  been  accompanying  Frank 
Robinson’s  circus  through  Orange,  Ulster  and 
Delaware  Counties,  N.  Y.,  and  whom  the 
police  are  now  after.  From  numerous  accounts 
no  more  desperate  gang  of  thieves  and  cut¬ 
throats  ever  pillaged  or  terrorized  a  far  West¬ 
ern  town.  They  robbed  the  patrons  of  the 
circus  right  and  left,  plundered  farm-houses, 
“held  up”  people  on  country  roads,  and  took 
away  their  valuables.  Beware  of  the  bunco- 
man,  pickpockets,  gambling  sharpers,  dishon¬ 
est  fakirs,  thieves  and  robbers  that  usually 
flock  around  or  follow  shortly  after  every 
circus  in  the  country. 

Several  Inquirers. — A  number  of  inquir¬ 
ies  reach  the  Eye-opener,  asking  whether  “So- 
and-so  ”  is  or  is  not  reliable.  The  concerns  in¬ 
quired  about  in  this  way  are  generally  small 
and  recently  established.  Most  of  them,  there¬ 
fore,  have  no  business  rating  with  the  various 
mercantile  agencies  which  make  it  their  special 
business  to  investigate  and  give  “rating”  to  all 
the  genuine  business  firms  of  the  country.  It 
would  greatly  help  our  investigations  if  each 
inquirer  of  this  kind  would  tell  us  all  he  knows 
about  the  business  of  the  concern  he  is  anxious 
about,  and  forward  to  us  the  advertisement, 
letter  or  circular  which  had  attracted  his  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  The  E.-O.  trusts  that  inquirers 
will  bear  this  request  in  mind  when  writing 
to  him  hereafter.  So  far  as  we  know,  F.  T. 
Hopkins  (cosmetics),  this  city,  is  reliable  for 
reasonable  amounts. 

Concerns  Censured. — Under  this  caption 
the  Eye-Opener  will, from  time  to  time, give  the 
names  of  various  dubious  concerns  he  has  seen 
spoken  of  in  other  papers,  but  which  have  not 
been  lately  investigated  from  the  Rural  Of¬ 
fice.  That  fraud,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Farm¬ 
er,  is  “  catching  it”  hot  from  several  Western 
papers  which  are  receiving  complaints  that  sub¬ 
scribers  have,  since  January,  received  only  one 
or  two  copies  of  the  sheet,  and  that  no  one  has 
received  a  single  one  of  the  thousands  of  pres¬ 
ents  offered  to  subscribers.  Of  course,  as  we 
said  some  months  ago,  Swindler  Gardner  is  at 
the  back  of  this  scheme.  The  rascal  had  the 
impudence  to  send  to  his  dupes  for  10  cents 
extra  for  packing  the  presents,  and  that’s  the 
last  heard  of  him  by  any  of  his  “subscribers”! 
There  are  several  other  papers  of  much  the 
same  kind  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
which  advertise  widely,  and  must,  therefore, 
find  a  large  number  of  dupes  who  believe  in 
their  alluring  offers,  and  help  them  to  pay 
their  bills  and  line  their  pockets.  Others  of 
the  same  class  are  temporarily  suppressed 
until  the  next  subscription  season  approaches, 
when  they  will  be  glowingly  revived,  unless 
the  sharpers  should  think  it  better  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  new  name. 
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PRESERVING  THE  FROG. 


riously  damage  the  hoof  by  the  use  of  the 
rasp;  but,  fortunately,  the  frog  is  proof 
against  attacks  by  this  instrument,  and  even 
the  knife  requires  to  be  sharp, else  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  frog  will  resist.  Fever  in  the 
feet  is  a  prolific  source  of  injury  to  the  frog, 
and  should  be  overcome  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  day.  Confinement  upon  a  dry,  plank 
floor  is  damaging  by  keeping  up  too  complete 
a  state  of  dryness.  Cutting  the  frog  away  at 
the  time  of  shoeing,  then  setting  the  foot  upon 
caulkins,  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
frog  from  pressing  upon  the  ground,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  interfere  with  its  development 
and  usefulness.  The  most  important  function 
of  the  frog  is  to  lessen  the  shock  to  the  foot  in 
its  contact  with  the  ground.  This  being  the 
fact,  it  should  be  so  maintained,  and  the  shoe 
be  so  constructed  that  at  every  step  the  frog 
can  come  in  for  a  fair  share  of  the  pressure 
upon  whatever  substance  the  horse  is  required 
to  tread.  G.  s. 


FOUR  ORNAMENTAL  WILLOWS. 


In  the  summer  of  1882,  we  specially  ad¬ 
mired  four  of  the  willows  found  over  the 
steppes  of  East  Europe  in  parks,  pleasure 
grounds,  or  as  street  trees.  As  these  have 
been  found  to  succeed  perfectly  where  tried 
East,  West,  and  South,  they  should  have 
the  attention  of  propagators. 

Salix  Napoleonis  is  the  commonest  tree 
of  decidedly  weeping  habit  in  East  Europe. 
Its  beautiful  habit  of  growth,  and  purple- 
tinted  leaf  will  make  it  a  favorite,  especi- 
allj  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Kil¬ 
marnock  and  Babylonica  fail  to  endure  the 
summer  heat  and  winter  cold.  The  best 
stock  for  it  we  have  found  is  the  Salix  aurea, 
a  rank- growing,  upright  species  of  East  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  the  brightest  vellow  bark  of  the 
willows,  known  to  the  writer. 

Salix  laurifolia,  as  imported  from 
Central  Russia,  differs  from  that  of  West 
Europe  in  its  larger  size,  its  more  symmet¬ 
rical  form  of  rounded  top,  its  larger,  thicker 
and  glossier  leaves,  and,  above  all,  in  its 
ability  to  retain  perfect  wood  and  foliage  at 
the  North,  and  on  the  great  Western 
prairies. 

Salix  alba  argentea  is  a  steppe  form  of 
the  White  Willow,  with  decidedly  silvery  foli¬ 
age  that  is  retained  on  old  trees.  As  the  trees 
attain  age  and  size  the  branches  become  de¬ 
cidedly  pendent.  Over  large  areas  of  our 
country  it  will  become  popular  for  planting  in 
parks,  on  large  lawns,  in  cemeteries,  etc. 
This  tree  is  common  along  the  old  military 
roads  in  East  Europe. 

Salix  rosmarinifolia,  as  imported  from 
East  Europe,  and  common  in  Central  Asia, 
differs  from  the  variety  from  West  Europe,  of 
the  nurseries,  in  its  narrower,  thicker  and  more 
silvery  leaves,  and  in  its  ability  to  maintain 
clean,  perfect  foliage  in  parts  of  our  country 
remote  from  large  bodies  of  water.  Even  in  the 
States  east  of  the  lakes  the  foliage  of  the  com. 
mon  variety  is  subject  to  leaf -scald,  rust,  etc. 
Ames,  Iowa.  J.  E.  budd. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


The  Fulcaster  wheat  did  better  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  than  any  other  variety.  It  is  an  early 
wheat,  stands  up  well,  and  is  easy  to  grow — 
almost  as  long  as  rye  in  this  section — stands  the 
winter  very  well,  and  yields  from  25  to  30 
bushels  per  acre.  G.  s.  s. 

Snyder  Co.,  Pa. 

Many  persons  think  farmers  have  plenty  of 
leisure  time  in  winter,  but  I  find  winter  nearly 
as  busy  as  any  time,  and  I  think  any  good 
farmer  can  find  work  to  do  if  he  looks  for  it. 
Medway,  Mass.  m.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  woods  are  full  of  work — 
work  that  will  pay  too.  He  who  looks  for  it 
will  get  it. 

Correct.— I  have  taken  the  R.  N.-Y.  for 
three  years,  and  I  think  it  grows  better  all  the 
time.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  the  Ru¬ 
ral  ;  it  was  in  1872,  when  it  was  called  Moore’s 
R.  N.-Yorker,  I  am  glad  to  see  the  stand  the 
Rural  has  made  in  favor  of  the  farmer.  The 
series  of  cartoons  are  simply  immense,  and 
strike  the  nail  on  the  head  every  time.  I  am 
considerably  interested  in  the  Rural’s  potato 
experiments,  and  hope  it  will  raise  those  700 
bushels.  The  farmers  of  this  part  of  Kansas 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  advantage  of 
better  tillage  and  more  manure,  fewer  live 
stock  and  better  blood.  They  have  found  out 
that  it  is  an  up-hill  business  to  make  a  living  in 
the  old  way  of  raising  grain  and  selling  it  and 
letting  their  stock  rough  it  through  the  win¬ 
ter.  They  are  building  barns  and  sheds  for 
their  stock,  and  providing  better  feed  for  them, 
and  so  the  good  work  goes  on,  and  the  Rural 
is  doing  its  share  to  lift  the  farmer  out  of  the 
old  ruts,  and  on  to  the  high  road  to  ease, 
health  and  happiness.  GEO.  o.  a. 

Barnesville,  Kansas. 


Reference  is  here  made  to  that  very  import¬ 
ant  cushion  beneath  the  horse’s  foot — the  frog, 
so-called.  If,  in  seeking  a  horse,  we  take  up 
the  foot  and  find  the  frog  well-preserved ;  the 
cushion,  so  to  speak,  wide,  full  and  soft,  the 
probability  is  that  the  remainder  of  the  foot 
will  be  in  good  order.  There  may  be  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  in  the  case  of  a  used-up  horse  having 
been  turned  out  to  pasture  for  a  period  long 
enough  to  permit  the  frog  to  take  on  new 
growth.  If  the  frog  be  fully  protected  and 
well  maintained,  the  hoof  will  be  found  but 
little  if  at  all  contracted,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  hoof  cannot  readily  contract 
if  the  frog  be  up  to  its  normal  size  in  every 
way.  But  it  is  the  smith, the  horse-shoer,who 
ruins  the  frog;  that  is,  very  many  of  them  do 
this.  During  the  many  years  that  the  writer 
has  driven  horses,  he  has  always  made  it  a 
rule  to  be  present  during  the  shoeing,  and  has 
never  permitted  more  than  the  slightest  trim¬ 
ming  of  the  frog,  nothing  more  than  the  trim¬ 
ming  off  of  insignificant  parts,  already  nearly 
detached.  The  smith  can  mutilate  and  se- 


amateur. 
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Fertilization. —  In  the  matter  of  fertilizing 
every  horticulturist  must  use  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  for  if  the  ground  is  naturally  very  fer¬ 
tile  he  need  not  apply  much ;  but  if  he  has  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  and  this  subsoil  is  near  the 
surface,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  effect  of 
fertilizers  is  lost  sooner  than  on  clay  upland. 
In  such  a  case  I  would  advise  less  fertilization 
at  a  time  than  on  clay  soil,  but  I  would 
keep  it  up  every  year  to  the  extent  that  is 
needed.  But  I  must  caution  every  man  who 
buys  a  worn-out  farm  and  tries  to  bring  it  up< 
to  fight  shy  of  every  person  who  does  not  ad¬ 
vocate  manure  for  everything.  It  is  the 
successful  farmer’s  sheet-anchor. 

Morristown,  Ind.  D.  C.  A.  R. 


An  Advertisement  Gratis. — The  article 
on  quince  culture  in  the  Rural  of  July  17th, 
is  good  enough  to  justify  the  following  adver¬ 
tisement  anywhere : 

Quince  Culture  Illustrated.  The 
WHOLE  STORY  IN  A  NUT  SHELL,  AND  THE 
SHELL  IS  FULL  OF  MEAT.  BY  CHAS.  L.  JONES, 
Treasurer  of  the  N.  J.  S.  Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ty.  Price  5  cents.  Fact.  Address  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  e.  w. 


No  matter  how  scientifically  the  operation 
of  dehorning  may  be  performed,  a  good  dis¬ 
infectant  must  be  applied  to  the  wounded 
stub.  I  know  of  nothing  better  for  this 
purpose  than  Thymo-Cresol.  L.  T.  s. 

At  our  fairs  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see 
several  plates  of  apples  which  have  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  each  other,  exhibited  under  one 
name.  This  is  perhaps  unavoidable,  but  it 
leads  to  endless  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
amateurs.  As  Mr.  Collins  says  apples  from 
different  sides  of  a  tree  may  be  so  unlike  as  to 
deceive  even  an  expert. 


Why  do  people  always  talk  about  and  fear 
malaria  in  places  where  the  vegetable  growth 
is  dense,  or  where  there  are  ponds  or  streams? 
Some  of  the  healthiest  localities  in  America 
are  full  of  streams  and  ponds.  Such  places 
are  dangerous  only  when  the  ponds  are  cleaned 
out  or  the  vegetation  is  cut  off.  The  really 
dangerous  places  are  where  the  water  is  in 
“dishes”  just  beneath  the  surface.  These 
dishes  just  beneath  the  surface  are  often 
invisible,  but  they  are  therefore  all  the  more 
dangerous.  Where  they  are  known  to  exist 
it  will  often  pay  to  bore  through  the  clay  and 
permit  the  water  to  escape  into  a  sandy  sub¬ 
stratum.  J.  H.  G. 


The  educational  effect  of  the  average  ex¬ 
hibit  of  plants  and  flowers, at  our  agricultural 
fairs,  is  largely  lost  because  of  the  want  of 
proper  labels.  The  average  visitor  is  totally 
ignorant  of  the  names  of  the  rarer  plants  and 
flowers,  but  as  a  rule  is  anxious  to  learn  about 
them.  The  custom  of  offering  a  special  pre¬ 
mium  for  named  collections  of  wild  flowers  is 
a  good  one,  and  we  are  glad  that  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  so  common.  J.  G.  h. 

TREES  GROW  IN  VALUE. 

Will  trees  increase  in  value  under  ordinary 
conditions  at  the  usual  rate  of  interest,  say 
five  or  six  per  cent.  ?  Let  us  see.  I  have  six 
maples  set  out  along  the  roadside ;  they  cost, 
say,  six  dollars  ten  years  ago.  They  have  cost, 
including  interest,  say  $12.  Aside  from  the 
increased  value  which  they  have  given  ad¬ 
joining  real  estate,  they  are  easily  worth  five 
dollars  apiece — not  a  bad  investment.  An¬ 
other  example  :  I  have  four  apple  trees  in  the 
barnyard.  They  cost  30  cents  apiece  ten 
years  ago.  Aside  from  the  shade  and  general 
improvement,  they  have  added  to  the  place, 
they  pay  their  original  cost  and  interest  every 
year.  It  does  pay  to  invest  money  in  trees. 

SHADY. 

[R.  N.-Y.— Not  unless  you  are  willing  to 
take  care  of  the  trees.] 


EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS. 


F.  K.  MORELAND. 


PART  II. 


The  agricultural  press  as  an  agent  in  the 
education  of  farmers’  sons  and  daughter 
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should  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  agricultural 
press  is  an  institution  of  modern  times.  By 
means  of  the  press  the  knowledge  of  experi¬ 
menters  and  scientists  may  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer  and  farmer’s  son  in 
the  country.  Practical  farmers  may  exchange 
useful  experience  and  information  through 
the  columns  of  their  agricultural  journal 
Valuable  information  presented  by  practical 
and  interesting  writers  makes  the  agricultural 
journal  an  interesting  medium  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  new  ideas  and  a  most  effective 
agent  for  the  education  of  farmers’  sons 
and  daughters.  To  realize  the  highest 
object  of  an  agricultural  press.  I  would  com¬ 
bine  the  agricultural  journal  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  or  experiment  farm.  Devote 
a  small  portion  of  the  weekly  agricultural 
journal  to  the  experiment  or  field  work  at 
these  schools,  and  to  giving  a  synopsis  of  the 
more  valuable  features,  and  thus  make  the 
press  a  medium  to  bring  this  valuable 
technical  instruction  home  to  the  thousands 
of  readers  on  all  the  farms  of  the  country. 
Many  young  men  who  were  disappointed  in 
their  ambition  to  attend  an  agricultural 
college,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  this 
innovation  upon  the  long-established  ways  of 
agricultural  journals.  The  agricultural 
journals  are  a  weight  in  the  land.  We  have 
weeklies,  monthlies  and  quarterlies.  We  have 
journals  devoted  to  general  agriculture,  and 
to  the  general  live  stock  interests.  All  these 
journals  are  not  without  considerable  in¬ 
fluence.  A  great  many  farmers  take  at  least 
half  a  dozen  of  them  and  the  influence 
exerted  in  this  way  upon  the  minds  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  such  farmers  can  hardly  be 
appreciated.  The  reading  in  a  farmer’s  library 
should  not  be  confined  to  agricultural  reports 
and  equally  dry  agricultural  text  books,  nor 
should  the  journals  upon  the  center-table  be 
exclusively  of  an  agricultural  character.  A 
taste  for  reading  can  be  better  cultivated  by 
other  than  agricultural  works.  The  farmer’s 
son  is  dull  indeed  who  can  not  appreciate 
narratives  of  travel,  discovery  or  adventure 
and  a  judicious  selection  of  works  of  this  class 
should  be  upon  the  shelves  of  every  farmer’s 
library.  Books  purely  interesting  should  be 
supplemented  by  books  that  are  instructive,  as 
histories,  biographies  and  the  standard  poets. 
The  farmer  who  takes  one  or  more  agri¬ 
cultural  journals  for  his  own  convenience, 
should  also  provide  his  family  with  one  or 
more  of  the  American  monthlies.  The  satis¬ 
faction  to  be  derived  from  such  an  outlay  is 
ample  compensation  for  the  money  expended. 

The  farmer  who  provides  good  agricultural 
journals  for  his  own  convenience  and  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  his  family  has  performed  but  one-half 
his  duty.  He  should  procure  late  and  reliable 
works  treating  upon  different  classes  of  farm 
stock  and  different  branches  of  agriculture, and 
consult  these  books  as  occasion  seems  to  re¬ 
quire,  and  encourage  his  sons  to  pursue  the 
same  course.  There  is  nothing  that  will  make 
a  bright,  active,  quick-witted  boy  love  his 
work  upon  the  farm  more  than  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  work  that  requires  intelligence 
and  thought.  To  this  end  the  farmer  who 
cares  to  cultivate  a  love  of  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  in  the  minds  of  his  children  will  proceed 
to  the  best  advantage  by  encouraging  a  habit 
of  inquiry,  no  matter  how  troublesome  such 
habit  may  prove  at  times,  and  also  by  devel¬ 
oping  a  habit  or  propensity  to  study  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  farm. 

I  have  discussed  briefly  and  in  outline  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  means  by  which  our  farmers’  sons 
and  daughters  are  educated  agriculturally. 
The  farmer  of  the  future,  however,  demands 
something  more  in  the  way  of  education  than 
can  be  acquired  in  the  ways  I  have  described. 

Cattle  shows  and  the  press  are  useful  and 
valuable  in  their  way,  but  the  information 
conveyed  is  necessarily  of  a  most  general 
character.  The  time  has  come  when  the  farm¬ 
er,  to  win  success  and  a  competence  on  the 
farm,  must  prepare  himself  by  a  careful  train¬ 
ing  and  education  not  inferior  in  scope  or  com¬ 
prehensiveness  to  the  training  and  education 
of  the  aspirant  for  professional  honors.  Land 
is  worth  too  much,  capital,  labor  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  living  are  all  too  costly  to  admit  of 
any  trifling  in  the  matter  of  preparation  for  a 
life-work  upon  the  farm.  The  time  has  com6 
when  agriculture,  to  be  successful,  must  de¬ 
pend  to  a  great  extent,  upon  a  knowledge  of 
scientific  principles. 

We  must  follow  the  teachings  of  science  in 
breeding  and  feeding  cattle,  in  dairy  work,  in 
the  production  of  crops  and,  in  short,  in  all 
the  details  of  farm  work.  Science  has  proven 
the  folly  of  many  things  hitherto  accepted  as 
proper  and  right.  And  hence  it  follows  that 
our  farmers’  sons  and  daughters  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  equipped  for  their  life  work  upon  the 
farm  until  they  are  well  grounded  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  learning  that  is  applicable  to  operations 
on  the  farm.  A  farmer  should  be  a  chemist. 

1  do  not  mean  by  this  that  it  is  necessary  that 
a  chemical  laboratory  should  be  established 


upon  the  farm  and  experiments  involving  val¬ 
uable  time  and  labor  attempted.  This  would 
be  chimerical.  It  is  safer  and  easier  for  the 
farmer  to  rely  upon  the  labors  and  experiments 
of  specialists,  which  usually  cover  all  practi¬ 
cable  ground,  and  are  the  result  of  the  skill, 
time  and  labor  that  the  farmer  cannot  devote 
to  the  subject,  and  on  the  whole  are  much 
more  elaborate  in  their  results  than  the  farm¬ 
er  could  hope  to  attain.  I  do  not  urge  ex 
treme  special  training  in  the  farmer,  but  I  do 
urge  that  the  farmer  should  know  enough  of 
the  principles  of  chemistry  to  make  the  proper 
deductions  from  the  experiments  of  learned 
specialists.  To  this  end  the  farmer  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  applied  to 
the  work  of  the  farm,  the  production  of  crops, 
the  application  of  manures  and  the  feeding  of 
cattle.  A  knowledge  of  chemistry  will  give 
the  farmer  a  starting  point,  a  point  from 
which  he  can  reason  as  to  the  advisability  of 
any  particular  course  which  he  desires  to  pur¬ 
sue  and  upon  which  the  science  of  chemistry 
has  a  bearing.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  the  farmer  is  not  qualified  to  verify 
or  appreciate  experiments  that  may  be  brought 
to  his  notice  and  is  very  liable  to  commit  the 
grossest  blunders.  I  know  of  nothing  that  is 
so  well  calculated  to  unlock  Nature’s  store¬ 
house  for  the  farmer  as  the  science  of  chem¬ 
istry. 

[.To  be  continued.) 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


California. 

Auburn,  Placer  Co.,  July  4,  1888.— In  Cali¬ 
fornia  we  are  passing  through  an  off  year. 
Last  year  the  rains  began  late  and  the  wheat 
started  late  too,  the  winter  being  cold.  It 
grew  slowly,  then  the  rains  ceased  early  and 
it  looked  very  much  as  if  we  should  have  a 
very  short  crop,  but  cool  weather  came  on 
and  the  wheat  kept  growing  and  filled  well; 
not  a  full  crop,  but  better  than  we  expected. 

I  have  written  of  the  poor  quality  of  the 
California  potatoes;  those  raised  in  the  valley 
and  irrigated  just  for  growth  are  flat  in  flavor 
and  not  good  keepers.  I  raised  my  own  this 
year  in  the  foot-hills  and  I  have  excellent 
potatoes,  but  not  as  large  a  crop  as  some  of 
my  neighbors.  Those  that  do  not  bother  to 
raise  potatoes,  were  much  surprised  at  the 
difference  in  flavor  between  the  potatoes  I  let 
them  have  and  the  much  irrigated  ones  from 
below.  There  is  the  same  difference  in  most 
vegetables  and  fruits  where  extra,  size  is 
obtained  by  excessive  irrigation ;  it  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  and  the 
keeping  quality  also.  The  grape  crop  will  be 
immense  this  fall,  and  the  peach,  prune  and 
pear  crops  are  good,  but  in  the  foot-hills  there 
are  no  oranges  to  show  this  year.  The 
orchards  are  recovering  from  last  winter’s 
freeze  and  will  probably  bear  next  year. 
Down  in  the  lower  country  if  the  thermometer 
did  get  so  low,  the  cold  was  not  as  continuous 
and  did  not  have  the  same  bad  effect  as  with  us. 
We  have  several  fruits  they  cannot  grow, 
that  more  than  compensate  us  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  loss  of  oranges. 

You  must  be  getting  a  rest  hearing  of  the 
rapid  rise  of  California  real-estate.  A  big 
boom  of  any  California  town  will  be  hard  to 
start  again,  for  there  is  too  much  country 
that  can  be  resorted  to  for  health  and  fruit 
growing.  People  had  better  stay  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rockies,  and  save  disappointment, 
than  make  a  wrong  selection  of  site.  Many 
believe  any  part  of  California  is  as  good  as 
any  other  for  health,  whereas  there  is  a  great 
difference.  We  have  a  town  of  1,500  inhabi¬ 
tants  with  seven  large  hotels  and  several 
boarding  houses.  All  are  filled,  and  more 
people  would  come  if  there  were  room.  They 
are  mostly  people  from  the  coast  cities  who 
come  up  to  enjoy  the  dry,  warm  atmosphere 
of  the  foot-hills,  and  so  escape  the  damp, 
chilly  air  of  the  coast.  I  have  met  many 
Eastern  people  that  have  been  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  for  relief,  who  found  out  at 
much  expense,  that  all  the  State  was  not  a 
health  resort. 

The  labor  question  continues  to  agitate  this 
State.  The  cry  is  to  shut  out  the  Chinese, 
and  good  arguments  can  be  urged  in  favor  of 
it.  But  if  we  have  to  hire  white  help  at 
nearly  double  the  price  of  Chinese,  we  must 
have  more  for  our  fruits,  or  not  hire  at  all.  If 
we  could  hire  white  help  at  Eastern  prices,  it 
would  help  solve  the  Chinese  problem,  and 
stop  fetching  in  colored  help  from  the  South, 
as  people  have  done  at  Fresno.  The  white 
laboring  class  complain  of  the  scarcity  of 
work,  and  work  is  scarce  at  the  prices  they 
ask  for  it.  Agriculturists  cannot  long  pay 
$1.50  to  $2.00  for  a  day’s  work,  when  they 
know  by  experience  that  they  will  not  get  75 


cents’  worth  for  the  outlay.  It  is  considered 
an  insult  to  offer  a  white  man  the  same  pay  a 
Chinaman  works  for,  and  as  long  as  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are  here,  the  labor  question  will  be  un¬ 
settled.  Two  distinct  classes,  two  prices,  and 
in  most  work  except  teaming,  scarcely  any 
difference  in  amount  done.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
the  tendency  in  the  foot-hills  is  for  farmers 
to  hold  small  places,  do  what  they  can,  enjoy 
the  climate  and  fruit,  and  make  haste  slowly 
to  get  rich.  Twenty  to 40  acres  are  enough, 
and  10  acres  are  much  more  land  to  tend 
when  we  irrigate,  than  Eastern  people  think  ; 
while  ten  acres  of  fruit  require  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

California  stock  will  eat  and  live  where 
prairie  cattle  would  starve.  We  depend  upon 
Alfalfa  for  green  foliage,  but  we  have  to  give 
it  with  other  food,  or  it  imparts  a  rank  flavor 
to  the  milk  and  those  that  supply  cities  with 
milk  are  careful  about  using  it.  We  are  now 
keeping  a  few  city  people  and  have  five  up 
here  for  the  air.  We  have  a  good  garden  and 
plenty  of  fruit,  and  we  give  them  all  the  air 
they  want  and  such  as  we  have  in  the  eating 
line,  and  they  fail  to  fret  if  we  don’t  set  a  city 
table.  My  wife  enjoys  it  and  the  boarders 
feel  better  satisfied  than  in  town.  It  makes  a 
good  home  market  for  a  part  of  what  we 
raise,  for  plain  living  aud  high  thinking  and 
pure  air  are  all  we  guarantee. 

California  needs  some  new  industries  ; 
w heat  lands  are  getting  worn  out.  It  can  never 
be  a  stock  country  and  Eastern  people  can 
never  understand  why  it  is  so  when  its  sum¬ 
mer  lasts  the  year  round.  But  cattle  cannot 
eat  enough  grass  in  four  or  five  months  to  last 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  to  feed  hay  at 
$15  to  $20  per  ton  and  corn  at  the  same  price 
as  wheat  does  not  pay.  With  these  figures 
before  him  any  man  can  figure  out  the  why. 
We  are  in  dread  of  the  future  in  respect  to 
the  water  for  irrigation.  It  costs  now  fully 
five  dollars  an  acre  in  this  section  per  year, 
for  what  land  we  irrigate.  When  one  has  a 
farm,  it  is  only  a  small  share  that  he  attempts 
to  irrigate.  The  price  of  water  the  past  year 
has  advanced  50  percent.  One  can  hardly  feel 
to  be  an  independent  farmer  after  he  buys 
the  land  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  water  com¬ 
pany  to  decide  how  much  he  is  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  using  the  land  for  fruits,  etc. :  so 
water  and  labor  are  questions  that  agitate  the 
mind  of  a  Californian  rancher.  j.  j.  b. 

PennsyWauia. 

Annville,  Lebanon  Co.,  August  3. —Report 
of  crops  in  Annville  town;  hay,  rye  and  wheat, 
are  98  per  cent,  of  a  crop  ;  oats,  75  per  cent. ; 
apples  and  potatoes,  60  per  cent.  Corn  is  well 
ahead,  but  must  have  a  good  rain  soon  for  a 
full  crop.  j,  B- 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


‘‘CROSSING”  ROSES;  MANURE  FOR  ASPAR¬ 
AGUS;  TOMATOES  ON  OVER-RICH  LAND; 

ROSE  “  SPORTS.” 

A.  B.  H.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y.—l.  How  does 
the  Rural  cross  roses— another  sort  with 
R.  Rugosa,  for  instance.  I’ve  tried  a  fine 
camel’s-hair  brush,  several  times,  but  couldn’t 
get  pollen  enough  during  the  hot  June  days. 
2.  On  my  spring-planted  asparagus  I  find 
a  small  spotted  bug,  and  also  a  slug  or  worm, 
from  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  iu  chlong 
with  a  black  head,  three  black  tips  on  each 
side  near  the  head ;  what  are  they,  and  would 
the  pyrethrum  mixture  be  a  remedy?  3.  This 
bed  had  no  previous  preparation  but  is  doing 
finely;  would  the  Rural  recommend  yard 
manure  or  Mapes’s  special  asparagus 
fertilizer  the  coming  fall?  4.  For  two  years 
I  have  not  used  any  manure  when  putting  in 
tomatoes,  but  on  certain  parts  of  my  ground 
where  it  is  rich,  the  vines  grow  as  high  as 
my  head  and  are  bushy,  but  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  blossoms  come  to  anything.  How 
can  they  be  made  to  set  fruit  in  spite  of  this 
rank  growth?  5.  A  friend  has  an  old  Blush 
rose  and  beside  it  a  Gen.  Jacq.  They  have 
been  growing  together  for  from  eight  to  ten 
years:  for  some  years  he  imagined  he  saw  a 
change;  but  this  year  he  is  sure  of  one.  Four 
of  the  Gen.  Jacq.  roses  are  different  from  what 
they  have  always  been.  Some  of  the  petals 

are  spotted.^and  ;.in  ^others  _the  edges  are 


brighter  than  they  usually  are.  I  don’t  know 
whether  any  change  was  noticed  in  the  Blush 
rose.  How  did  this  occur?  My  theory  is 
that  if  a  plant  will  gradually  absorb  bone,  it 
might  absorb  the  sap  from  another  set  of 
roots  close-by,  and  as  the  Jacq.  was  a  rampant 
grower,  it  was  able  to  draw  the  sap  from  the 
Blush  roots.  What  does  the  Rural  say? 

Ans— 1,  A  fine  pair  of  scissors, or  even  a  needle 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  remove  the  anthers  of  the 
flower  which  is  to  be  made  the  seed-bearer. 
Taking  Rosa  rugosa  (Ramanas  Rose)  for  il¬ 
lustration  :  first  cut  off  the  bud  as  far  down  as 
possible  without  cutting  into  the  anthers. 
Then  by  slitting  down  what  is  left  of  the  petals 
the  anthers  are  easily  removed.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  petals  will  not  lessen  the  chances 
of  success  in  crossing.  Now  a  camel’s-hair 
brush  or  any  other  brush  is  not  needed  at  all. 
Cut  off  the  rose  which  is  to  furnish  the  pollen, 
or  become  the  father,  remove  the  petals  and 
brush  the  anthers  upon  the  stigmas  of  the 
rose  which  is  to  be  the  mother  or  seed-bearer. 
There  is  no  simpler  way  to  do  it  that 
we  know  of.  Of  ^course,  the  mother  flower 
must  be  inclosed  in  paper  (fine,  strong 
tissue  is  best)  from  the  time  the  anthers  are 
removed  until  there  is  no  longer  danger  from 
impregnation  other  than  that  desired,  remov¬ 
ing  the  covering  only  while  the  pollen  is  being 
applied.  2.  We  cannot  say  what  the  slugs  are 
from  this  description.  Probably  ashes  or 
plaster  would  drive  them  off.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  pyrethrum  would  destroy 
them.  3.  If  it  has  had  no  previous  prepara¬ 
tion  we  should  spread  old  manure  upon  it  this 
fall  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  and  plow  it 
under  in  the  spring.  This  would,  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  judgment,  be  more  effective  than  any 
chemical  fertilizers,  though  they  might  well 
be  added  if  the  expense  is  not  minded.  4.  We 
have  frequently  advised  our  readers 
not  to  attempt  to  raise  tomatoes  on 

rich  land.  The  crop  will  always  be  late 

and  light.  In  your  case  we  can  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  induce  the  blossoms  to  set  except 
some  interference  with  the  roots, and  this  must 
be  carefully  tried  or  the  p  ants  may  be  injured 
beyond  help.  5.  This  is  whatlflorists  call  a 
“sport,”  a  word  which  means  merely  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  parent.  It  is  also  called 
“bud  variation.”  Our  own  explanation  is 
this :  Gen.  Jacq.  is  of  hybrid  origin  and 
the  variation  is  the  cropping  out  of  the 

blood  of  some  of  its  ancestors  or  of 

its  immediate  parents,  which  had  previously 
remained  impotent.  Such  “  sports  ”  are  con¬ 
stantly  occurring,  and  it  is  to  them  we  owe 
some  of  the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation.  In 
our  own  experience  we  have  often  had  varie¬ 
gated  shoots  appear  from  pelargoniums  other¬ 
wise  green,  one  of  the  parents  of  which  was 
variegated.  Had  this  plant  at  the  time  of 
sending  out  the  variegated  shoot  been  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  knew  nothing  of  its  parent¬ 
age,  he  would  have  called  it  a  “sport.”  The 
“sport”. in  the  case  of  the  Jacq.  alluded  to, 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  proximity 
of  any  other  rose.  We  do  not  see  any  philos¬ 
ophy  in  our  friend’s  “sap”  theory.  The 
“  sport  ”  in  question  may  be  preserved  by  bud¬ 
ding  it  upon  some  other  stock  or  by  cuttings. 

GRASSES  FOR  PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

W.  A.,  Minaville,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  piece  of 
black  slate,  rich,  dry,  hilly  land,  which  I  want 
to  seed  to  permanent  pasture.  I  intend  to 
sow  rye  on  a  part  of  it  this  fall  and  oats  and 
barley  on  the  rest  in  spring.  How  much  of 
each  kind  should  be  sown  per  acre  ?  What 
kinds  would  be  best  to  sow  with  the  rye  ? 
What  would  be  the  cost  per  .bushel  ?  Which 
would  be  best  the  first  year — to  mow  or  pas¬ 
ture  ? 

Ans.— If  the  object  is  to  get  a  good  dense 
pasture,  early  next  season,  on  your  dry  hill¬ 
side  soil, then  you  ought  to  seed  down  late  this 
month  and  without  any  grain  whatever;  for 
what  you  would  gain  by  seeding  with  rye  or 
any  other  cereal,  you  would  lose  in  grass.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  if  you  grew  a  heavy  crop 
of  grain,  the  grass,  at  best,  would  be  weak 
and  thin  and  the  growth  would  be  retarded 
for  one  season  so  that  there  would  be  no  good 
pasturage  for  that  season.  How  often  do 
meadows  fail  to  produce  Timothy  and  clover 
where  a  heavy  crop  of  gram  has  been  i  alien 
off  during  hot, dry  weather  ?  Now  the  grasses 
best  adapted  to  the  above  described  soil  and 
situation  for  pasture  are  such  as  are  of  slow 
growth  and  they  should  not  be  robbed  at  the 
root  or  smothered  in  the  blade  by  any  other 
dominating  crop,  but  should  have  exclusive 
possession  of  the  soil.  We  recommend  seeds  of 
the  following  varieties,  intimately  mixed  : 
five  pounds  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass;  five 
pounds  of  Bent  grass— Agrostis  alba— three 
pounds  of  Crested  Dog’s-tail;  three  pounds  of 
Pacey's  Rye  grass;  three  pounds,  of  Various¬ 
leaved  Fescue,  and  two  pounds  of  White  Clover. 
This  would  be  a  little  over  one  bushel  and 
ought  not  to  cost  over  $3.  To  this  should  be 
added  one  peck  of  Timothy  seed,  and  that 
with  the  other  mixed  grasses  would  be  the 
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proper  proportions  for  one  acre  for  permanent 
pasture.  The  object  in  sowing  the  Timothy 
is  that  it  would  come  on  earlier  than  the  other 
grasses  named  and  would,  much  of  it,  remain 
in  the  land  even  after  the  other  grasses  had 
obtained  full  development. 

BUCKWHEAT  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  CUT  WORMS. 

N.  II.  S.,  Plymouth ,  Michigan.— Is  buck¬ 
wheat  ever  used  as  a  remedy  for  cut-worms  ? 
Is  it  effective  and  how  is  it  handled  ? 

Ans.— Here  is  a  letter  from  a  New  Jersey 
farmer  that  answers  the  question  :  “  Sow 

buckwheat  about  the  first  of  May  and  when  it 
is  well  in  bloom  put  a  good,  heavy  chain  on  one 
end  of  the  plow,  fastened  to  the  beam,  and  tie 
the  other  end  to  the  off  horse  whiffletree  and 
plow  the  whole  crop  nicely  under  ;  then  roll 
the  ground  and  occasionally  barrow,  so  as  to 
keep  the  surface  in  fine  condition  until  about 
the  10th  of  July  (for  Jersey);  then  put  on  the 
cultivator  and  put  in  as  good  condition  as  the 
plow  can  possibly  make  it.  Now sow  one  and  a 
half  or  two  bushels  of  rye  ;  next  one  bushel  of 
buckwheat,  giving  fertilization  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  of  ouckwheat  for  seed.  The  mode 
of  operation  will  clear  the  ground  of  worms 
and  give  a  good  crop  of  rye  to  plow  under.” 
In  “  Insect  Life,”  recently  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture, the  following  appears 
from  a  party  in  Mobile,  Ala.:  “Have  you 
ever  noticed  the  effect  of  plowing  under  a  crop 
of  buckwheat  to  keep  cut-worms  off  the  land  ? 
It  has  been  our  experience  the  last  15 
years  that  wherever  we  turn  under  a  crop  of 
buckwheat  we  will  not  have  any  cut-worms 
on  it  ;  but  this  year  has  been  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  all.  The  seed  we  got  from  the  North 
was  of  a  very  poor  quality,  hardly  coming  up 
at  all.  So  we  sowed  the  remaining  seed, 
about  two  bushels,  on  a  piece  of  about  one- 
half  acre.  This  gave  us  a  good  stand.  Now 
everywhere  cut-worms  are  plenty,  except  on 
the  little  piece  where  the  buckwheat  has  been 
turned  under.  We  always  have  been  free 
from  cut- worms  on  land  where  we'have  plowed 
buckwheat  under,  while  our  neighbors  have 
sometimes  their  whole  crop  ruined  by  them.” 

INCUBATORS,  EGGS  AND  BROILERS. 

A  Poultry-lover ,  N.  F.  City  : — 1.  Which 
are  the  good  chicken  incubators  ?  2.  What  in¬ 
cubators  are  used  at  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
where  artificial  incubation  is  such  a  success  ? 
3.  What  incubator  does  Major  Jordan,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Hammonton  Association,  use?  4. 
What  percentage  of  chicks  are  hatched  from 
fertilized  eggs  at  Hammonton  ?  5.  I  infer 

from  a  statement  in  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
that  so  many  eggs  were  not  hatched  at  Ham¬ 
monton  this  year,  that  the  broiler  business 
there  has  not  been  profitable.  What  are  the 
facts  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  P.  H.  JACOBS,  HAMMONTON,  N.  J. 

Ans.  1.  There  are  no  “good  incubators,”  for 
all  incubators  are  good  according  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  operator.  We  have  the  Mon¬ 
arch  on  one  place,  the  operator  considering 
it  the  best.  Another  thinks  the  Eureka  the 
best.  Another  prefers  the  Perfect  Hatcher, 
and  another  the  Keystone,  while  others  pin 
their  faith  to  the  hot-water  incubator.  Some 
succeed  with  one  and  fail  with  another) 
while  a  neighbor  succeeds  with  the  kind  the 
other  could  not  work,  and  fails  with  one  that 
has  been  successful,  The  man  does  not  live 
who  can  pick  out  the  best  incubator,  any  more 
than  one  can  select  the  best  harvester,  the 
best  thrasher,  or  the  best  churn,  as  each  is  a 
favorite  with  some.  2.  The  incubators  used 
at  Hammonton  are  the  Monarch,  Perfect,  Eu 
reka,  Centennial,  Keystone,  Hot-water  (de. 
scribed  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y.), 
and  the  same  with  a  lamp  attachment.  3. 
Major  Jordan  uses  the  Monarch  and  Hot- 
water.  4.  The  percentage  of  chicks  hatched 
depends  upon  the  season.  Sometimes  an  op¬ 
erator  will  hatch  90  per  cent,  and  over,  and 
the  next  time  he  may  get  only  40  per  cent. 
5.  The  statement  in  the  Press,  by 
Miss  Helen  M.  Williams  (who  raises 
moie  broilers  than  any  lady  in  this  country)  is 
correct.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in 
the  R.  N.-Y.,  that  at  Hammonton  no  hens  are 
kept  on  broiler  farms,  for  fear  of  lice.  The 
consequence  is  that  all  eggs  must  be  collected 
from  the  surrounding  country.  Those  who 
sell  the  eggs  care  nothing  about  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended.  All  they  ask 
is  the  market  price,  which  they  can  secure-for 
any  kind  of  eggs.  We  find  that  eggs  from 
pullets  produce  weak  chicks,  that  eggs  must 
not  be  chilled,  that  males  with  frosted  combs 
are  of  no  service,  that  in-bred  stock  cannot 
be  relied  upon,  and  other  objections,  yet  these 
difficulties  are  in  the  way.  The  farmer  who 
sells  the  eggs  will  secure  a  good  hatch  in 
April,  when  the  males  are  matured,  but  we 
begin  in  November,  when  some  of  the  “next 
year’s  roosters”  have  not  passed  their  “  chick- 
hood.”  We  must  also  take  anything  and 
everything— not  excepting  Bantams — as  good 
breeds  are  not  on  every  farm.  We  also,  at 
times,  have  20  broiler  operators  on  the  road 
competing  with  each  other  for  eggs. 
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The  operator  who  batches  and  markets  40 
chicks  from  every  100  eggs  is  doing  well.  The 
loss  is  in  the  eggs,  not  from  any  fault  of 
incubators,  as  the  eggs  have  been  tested  with 
hens  also.  With  good  eggs  the  number  of 
chicks  would  be  largely  increased.  This  sea¬ 
son  it  would  have  paid  to  raise  late  chickens, 
as  prices  are  even  now  30  cents  per  pound. 
The  business  is  profitable  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  invested.  No  one  has  failed,  and  no 
one  has  “made  money.”  Nearly  all  the 
operators  are  novices.  Some  of  the  broiler 
farms  are  no  larger  than  half  an  acre.  Howe, 
who  marketed  about  6,000  chicks,  lives  on  a 
town  lot.  The  egg  difficulty  is  the  greatest 
drawback.  Only  a  few  months  of  the  year 
are  used. 


Miscellaneous. 


J.  W.,  Falls  City,  Neb. — We  are  preparing 
some  articles  on  house  plumbing  and  house 
drainage. 

A.  T.  Elmer,  Midi  ,  sends  wheats  for  name. 
Ans  — The  smaller  head  is  Velvet  Chaff. 
The  larger  resembles  Silver  Chaff. 

F.  P.,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.— What  is  the 
matter  with  the  Massasoit  grapes,  specimens 
of  which  are  inclosed  ? 

Ans.  It  seems  to  be  merely  a  case  of  rot. 

,7.  N.,  Wabash,  Neb.— Where  can  I  get 
large  cooking  kettles  or  vats  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  catsup.  I  understand  they  should  be 
brass  or  porcelain. 

Ans  — H.  J.  M.  Peckham,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

J.  N.,  Hopewell  Center,  N.  Y.—  Is  there  a 
yellow-cap  raspberry  ?  What  are  the  inclosed 
berries  ? 

Ans.— Yes;  there  are  many  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  yellow  cap  raspberries  or  thimble- 
berries. 

Kemp  Co  ,  Md.— Is  the  Erie  blackberry  as 
early  as  the  Wilson,  and  is  it  more  hardy  ? 
The  Wilsons  have  winter-killed  on  my  place 
two  years  in  succession. 

Ans. — As  we  remember  it  ripens  with  the 
Wilson.  The  Wilson  is  tender  with  us— the 
Erie  thus  far  hardy. 

J.  E. ,  McM+nnville,  Oregon. — As  the  Rural 
takes  interest  in  the  hybridizing  of  fruit,  I  in¬ 
close  specimens  of  a  hybrid  between  a  cherry 
and  a  plum.  Some  years  ago  a  neighbor  sowed 
two  cherry  stones,  one  of  which  produced  an 
ordinary  seedling  cherry,  while  the  other  pro¬ 
duced  the  accompanying  hybrid.  The  tree, 
now  six  or  seven  years  old,  is  of  upright 
growth  like  a  Bigarreau.  It  blossoms  pro¬ 
fusely,  bearing  a  small  white  blossom  like  that 
of  a  sloe  or  wild  plum ;  but  up  to  this  year,  it 
has  borne  very  little  fruit;  now  it  has  a  fair 
crop.  What  does  the  Rural  think  of  it  ? 

Ans.— The  fruit  and  foliage  have  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  plum,  while  the  fruit  seems  to 
be  a  plum  in  every  way. 

R.  E.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— What  is,  the  best 
place  for  a  young  man  with  $1,000  for  land 
and  $500  for  stock  to  start  general  farming  ? 
He  has  farmed  in  England,  but  has  bad  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  American  farming. 

Ans. — You  had  better  put  the  most  of  your 
money  into  a  bank  or  some  other  reliable  place 
of  deposit  and  keep  it  there  until  you  know 
more  of  this  country.  The  best  chances  for 
stock  raising  are  at  the  West  or  South.  If  you 
could  travel  through  Michigan,  Ohio,  Dakota 
and  Tennessee  or  Arkansas  you  could  see  some 
of  the  special  advantages  offered  by  the  large 
farming  sections.  You  cannot  do  better  than 
hire  out  with  some  good  farmer  in  Ohio  or 
Michigan.  You  will  thus  get  an  idea  ot  the 
country,  that  you  cannot  get  in  any  other 
way.  If  you  want  to  do  general  farming  and 
gardening  you  will  do  as  well  in  New  Jersey 
or  New  England  as  you  will  anywhere.  In 
any  event,  before  you  invest  your  money  in 
farming,  work  a  season  in  the  neighborhood 
if  you  possibly  can. 

J.  II.  B.,  Oakland ,  Ila.— 1.  Before  mar¬ 
riage  my  wife  loaned  some  money  earned  by 
herself  to  a  relative,  a  person  living  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  taking  a  note  therefor.  Since  then  she 
has  been  trying  to  get  it  back,  but  not  only 
does  he  keep  the  money,  but  he  refuses  to 
answer  her  letters.  We  have  found  out  that 
he  has  mortgaged  bis  farm  for  about  all  it  is 
worth  since  he  contracted  this  debt;  is  there 
any  way  by  which  she  can  get  her  money  ?  As 
it  was  loaned  before  he  mortgaged  his  place, 
hasn’t  she  first  claim  upon  the  land  ?  2.  I 
want  half  a  dozen  broad-leaved  trees  for  shade 
and  ornament  around  the  house;  what  kind 
would  be  the  best  ?  3.  How  would  the  Japan 
buckwheat,  advertised  by  a  New  York  seed- 
man,  do  here  ? 

Ans.  1.  No;  there  is  no  going  behind  the  mort¬ 
gage.  2.  We  could  not  intelligently  advise 
as  to  the  selection  of  trees  without  knowing 
more  ofthe  lay  of  the  land,  the  soil,  etc.  P, 


J.  Berckmans,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  is  well-posted 
and  would  doubtless  advise  you.  3.  This 
buckwheat  is  fine  in  appearance  and  we  have 
heard  it  praised.  We  have  not  tried  it. 

DISCUSSION. 


FARMING  IN  THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVER 
VALLEY. 

L.  A.  R.,  Litchfield,  Conn.— Much  has 
been  said  of  late  about  the  deterioration  of 
New  England  farms,  and  one  who  reads  the 
articles  published  might  imagine  that  what 
were  once  fertile  fields  had  become  barren 
wastes,  offering  no  more  inducement  to  the 
farmer  than  do  the  “  bad  lands  ”  of  the  West. 
Of  other  portions  I  will  leave  others  to  speak, 
while  I  bear  testimony  of  the  section  from 
which  I  write,  i.  e.,  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley.  I  was  born  here  in  a  small  township 
containing  some  30  square  miles  in  which  is 
found  a  great  variety  of  surface  and  sol- 
greater  than  is  often  found  in  the  same  space. 
Here  I  lived  until  I  was  20  years  old,  and 
having  spent  here  some  portion  of  every 
summer  since,  I  am  competent  to  compare 
what  was  with  what  is.  so  far  as  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  farms  is  concerned,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are  very 
few,  if  any  farms,  that  are  not  better  than 
they  were  40  years  ago,  while  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  township  is  marked.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  smaller  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  here  who  save  money,  than  there  were  for¬ 
merly  ;  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  farms. 
It  is  not  so  much  what  one  receives  as  what  he 
spends  that  determines  that  matter.  “One  can¬ 
not  keep  his  cake  and  eat  it,”  is  an  old  maxim. 

If  the  farmers  would,  they  could  have  from 
their  farms  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do 
now.  There  are  a  few  really  good  farmers 
here,  and  but  a  few  ;  men  who  manage 
their  affairs  skillfully  and  profitably,  and 
are  successful,  making  money  and  improving 
their  farms  at  the  same  time.  There  are  a 
few  more  w'ho  would  do  so,  but  they  are 
laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  want  of 
capital.  They  cannot  do  as  well  as  they  would 
lixe  to  do.  They  have  their  farms  and  stocks 
and  nothing  else,  and  they  think  they  must 
use  all  the  land  they  have  when  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  would  be  better  off  if  they 
would  let  a  portion  of  it  lie  idle  and  use  their 
best  efforts  to  till  the  rest  as  it  should  be  tilled. 
Then  there  is  another  class  who  are  farmers 
because  they  have  inherited  land  and  think 
they  must  work  it;  who  have  neither  ambition 
nor  brains  to  do  anything  else.  With  their 
land  came  the  ways  of  working  that  their 
ancestors  had  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  they 
are  not  competent  to  improve  them.  The  good 
examples  of  those  around  them  they  laugh  at. 
Their  expenses  increase  as  the  ways  of  the 
society  around  them  change  and  they  wonder 
why  they  do  not  get  on  better.  Occasionally 
through  mismanagement  or  idleness  one  gets 
so  far  behind  as  to  be  obliged  to  sell,  and  then 
wo  hear  of  another  New  England  farm 
abandoned  because  it  fails  to  pay.  A  great 
drawback  to  the  farmers  here  is  want  of  good 
laborers.  The  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  there  are  not  enough  of  even  poor 
ones  to  be  had.  It  is  a^  great  pity  that  many 
who  are  sweltering  in  great  cities,  discontented 
and  unemployed,  do  not  come  here.  They 
might  not  make  good  farmers,  but  they  have 
muscle  and  sinews,  and  could  do  good  work 
under  direction.  The  great  needs  here  are 
brains,  labor  and  capital.  Given  these  and 
this  whole  valley  can  be  made  a  garden. 

A  DAIRYMAID  ON  DEHORNING. 

“  Dairymaid.” — A  farmer’s  sister  writes  to 
ask  if  she  may  say  a  word  in  defense  of  what 
the  correspondents  of  some  of  the  leading 
newspapers  are  pleased  to  term  “the  inhuman 
practice  of  dehorning.”  In  one  paper  a  wife 
writes  of  her  feeling  of  “  sickening  horror,” 
(or  something  in  that  style)  when  her  husband 
came  in  to  wash  bis  bam  s,  gory  with  the 
blood  from  dehorning.  Let  her  husband  be 
brought  to  her  some  day, fresh  from  the  horns 
of  some  so-called  “quiet”  monarch  of  the 
dairy,  a  crushed  and  helpless  mass  of  pain, 
and  maybe  leaving  her  a  widow  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  orphans.  The  remembrance  of  the 
strong  hands  “stained  with  gore”  would  bring 
no  sickening  feeling  then ;  but  sad  remorse  at 
her  own  foolishness.  This  is  no  fancy  picture. 
Only  a  few  miles  from  us  a  wife  has  nursed 
for  months  a  maimed  and  invalid  husband. 
On  the  other  side  of  us,  and  but  a  few  miles 
further,  a  wife  and  little  ones  mourn 
the  strong  arm  suddenly  taken  from  them. 
Some  will  say  these  are  exceptional  cases,  but 
to  both  these  homes,  mutilation  or  death  came 
as  sad  realities  as  well.  The  head  of  our  dairy 
herd  (a  great  Holstein),  was  dehorned  with 
others  through  the  neighborhood  last  winter. 
Now  when  I  go  out  to  milking  in  the  morning, 
he  stands  quietly  chewing  his  cud,  sole  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  yard, except  the  yearlings.  The  rest 
of  the  dairy  are  in  their  stanchions,  and  the 
doors  are  shut,  for  the  early  morning  air  is 
chilly.  Now,  were  our  Holstein’s  head  adorned 


with  those  tapering  horns,  that  are  so  beau¬ 
tiful  and  yet  so  dangerous,  do  you  think  I 
would  trust  myself  inside  the  inclosure  ?  I 
trow  not.  But  as  it  is,  feeling  perfectly  se¬ 
cure,  I  close  the  gate  with  a  click,  slip  across 
the  yard  past  the  quiet  animal,  it  may  be 
within  a  foot  of  his  head  (if  necessary),  and 
on  into  the  barn  among  the  busy  milkers. 
This  is  all.  Long  sermons  are  wearisome  at 
any  time,  and  a  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi¬ 
cient. 

HARDSHIPS  OF  SETTLERS  ON  PUBLIC  LAND. 

S.  C.  Davenport,  W.  T. — Having  read  what 
the  Rubal  says  editorially,  with  regard  to  the 
“Public  Land  Bill,”  in  the  issue  of  July  14,  I 
wish  to  tell  my  experience  with  regard  to  pub¬ 
lic  land  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  its 
readers  who  may  think  of  securing  what  is 
wrongfully  called  a  “free  home.”  I  filed  a 
homestead  in  ’82.  I  had  but  very  little  money 
and  no  property.  I  went  to  work  as  best  I 
cquld  and  earned  a  little  money  by  working 
out,  built  a  shanty,  then  left  again  to  earn 
food,  and  I  have  ever  since  been  home  for 
a  while,  then  off  again  to  work.  Now  all  1 
have  is  invested  in  the  improvements  I  have 
made  on  the  public  land.  If  I  cannot  secure 
a  deed  I  lose  six  years’  toil  and  hardship.  I 
took  the  best  men  I  could  get  for  witnesses  and 
they  very  unscrupulously  swore  to  a  good  deal 
more  than  I  could.  They  had  been  there  be¬ 
fore.  My  time  was  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting  a  little  over  one  year, 
which  would  extend  it  over  the  seven,  and  the 
filing  was  canceled.  I  shall  ever  remember 
the  kindness  and  sympathy  shown  me  by  the 
officers  and  clerks  of  the  Land  Office,  and  have 
not  seen  a  deserving  person  yet  lose  his  land  ; 
but  why  ask  a  list  of  questions  to  answer 
which  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the  officials 
nine- tenths  of  honest  settlers  will  have  to  per¬ 
jure  themselves  or  have  trouble.  The  Home¬ 
stead  Law  under  present  rulings  is  not  a  poor 
man’s  law.  A  political  party  may  claim  to 
have  saved  land  ;  but  land  is  of  no  value  un¬ 
less  productive.  Government  land  is  not  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  hence  it  is  of  no  value  and  the  party 
has  saved  nothing.  A  Territory  has  no  con¬ 
trol  over  its  public  lands.  It  would  be  far 
different  if  it  had. 

E.  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  N.  Y.— In  a  late 
issue  the  Rural  quoted  an  opinion  that  I 
never  uttered, to  the  effect  that  a  mixture 
of  hellebore  and  kerosene  would  kill  rose- 
bugs.  What  I  wrote  wms  that  it  would  kill 
slugs,  and  it  will. 

R.  N.  Y. — The  Rural  quoted  Mr.  Powell 
correctly.  The  mistake  originated  probably 
with  the  paper  we  quoted  from.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  hellebore  and  kerosene,  or  either  of 
them,  will  kill  slugs. 


Culture  of  the  Common  Water  Lily.— 
Mr.  E.  S.  Goff,  ofthe  N.  Y.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  says,  in  the  American  Garden,  that  few 
exotic  floweis  equal  in  grace,  beauty  and  fra¬ 
grance  the  native  white  water  lily,  Nympbaea 
odorata.  and  not  one  of  them  surpasses  it  in 
the  ease  with  which  it  mayi.be  grown.  Any 
one  who  has  a  cellar  which  does  not  freeze  in 
winter  and  sufficient  ground  exposed  to  the 
sunshine  to  inclose  a  half  barrel  tub  maygrow 
this  exquisite  flower  with  very  little  trouble. 
He  has  grown  the  water  lily  for  the  past  six 
years  with  complete  success.  All  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  is  to  plant  out,  in  the  spring,  one  or  two 
of  the  fleshy  roots  in  the  bottom  of  a  tub  that 
does  not  leak,  and  then  set  this  nearly  its  whole 
depth  in  the  ground  and  fill  it  with  water. 
Any  good  soil  will  answer,  and  a  layer  three  or 
four  inches  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  In  dry  weather  it  will  be  necessary  to 
add  a  little  water  to  the  tub  from  time  to  time, 
but  no  other  care  will  be  required.  The  water 
may  become  foul,  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
interfere  with  the  growth  in  the  least.  Late 
in  the  fall  the  tub  should  be  lifted  out  and  after 
pouring  off  the  water  removed  to  the  cellar, 
where  it  may  remain  until  the  following 
April.  He  has  never  found  it  necessary  to 
add  water  to  the  soil  in  the  winter,  and  it  is 
said  that  no  harm  results  if  the  roots  are 
partially  dry. 

This  season  he  is  growing  the  plants  in  the 
basin  of  a  large  fountain.  The  tubs  are  set 
upon  boxes  of  sufficient  hight  to  bring  their 
tops  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  leaves  float  upon  the  surface  and 
entirely  conceal  the  tubs. 

The  roots  spread  rapidly,  so  that  they  may 
be  occasionally  divided  and  a  portion  trans' 
planted  to  a  new  tub.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  flowering  is  promoted  by  the  roots  becom¬ 
ing  crowded. 

The  beautiful  pink  variety  ealle4  Rosea  Mr, 
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Goff  is  growing  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
Roots  of  the  white  variety  may  be  obtained 
from  lakes  and  ponds,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
plants  may  be  grown  from  seed. 

Thrifty  Agriculturists.— The  parish  of 
Sabine,  in  the  western  part  of  Louisiana,  is 
the  banner  parish  of  that  State  in  point  of 
the  thrift  and  solid  prosperity  of  its  people^ 
says  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Its  population  num¬ 
bers  quite  15,000  persons,  largely  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  not  a  single  home¬ 
stead  is  mortgaged  or  otherwise  seriously  en¬ 
cumbered  with  debt.  This  fact  is  shown  by 
the  parish  records,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
one.  It  tells  of  independence  and  good  man¬ 
agement,  of  comfort  and  prosperity  that  any 
people  might  envy.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  exhibit  has  a  parallel  in  any  section  of 
the  country  of  equal  population. 

Fighting  Rose-bugs. — Col.  A.  W.  Pearson 
favors  Garden  and  Forest  with  his  experience 
in  fighting  rose-bugs  upon  his  grape-vines  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  of  rose -bugs.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  he  tried  about  everything  in 
the  way  of  insecticides  and  he  seemed  to  have 
worked  in  a  thorough  manner.  Among  the 
insecticides  were  London-purple,  Paris-green, 

“  bug  powders  ”  of  various  kinds,  the  various 
copper-sulphate  solutions,  etc.  He  exhausted 
his  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  the  toxicolog¬ 
ical  pharmacopoeia  in  attempts  to  combat  this 
insect.  No  benefit  came  from  anything  tried. 
When  the  rose-bugs  were  done  not  a 
grape  was  left. 

The  vines  which  he  saved  (and  they  are  sev¬ 
eral  thousand,  now  loaded  with  fruit,  and 
which  were  infested  with  rose-bugs)  are 
trained  on  a  single  wire  trellis.  When  the 
bugs  pervaded  these  vines  he  sent  men, 
armed  with  broad  wooden  paddles  made  of 
half  a  barrel-stave,  along  the  rows.  A  sharp 
tap  of  the  paddle  on  the  underside  of  the  wire 
would  cause  the  bugs  to  fall  to  the  smooth  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  beneath  ;  another  sharp 
stroke  of  the  paddle  disposed  of  them  finally. 
In  this  manner  they  daily  went  over  some 
10,000  vines  for  two  weeks  and  killed  rose  bugs 
by  the  bushel,  and  in  this  way  he  considers  he 
has  saved  the  crop.  This  bug  killing  can  only 
be  effective  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  say  up 
to  9  A.  M.  Disturbed  suddenly  in  these  early 
hours  they  will  fall  to  earth  and  lie  still ;  later 
in  the  day  they  will  take  wing. 

We  beg  Col.  Pearson’s  attention.  The 
Rural  Grounds  were  infested  with  rose-bugs 
the  past  season  as  never  before.  Before  their 
advent  in  force  was  scarcely  known  a  majority 
of  the  blossoms  of  our  60  vines  were  dis- 
troyed.  The  rest  were  saved  by  Buhach. 
“What,”  the  Colonel  will  ask  “are  60  vines 
compared  with  the  thousands  of  vines  in  my 
vineyard?”  One  man  with  an  assistant  to 
pump,  can  spray  50  vines  in  an  hour  easily; 
so  that  in  a  working  day  of  10  hours,  two  men 
could  spray  500  vines  twice — once  in  the 
morning,  again  in  the  afternoon.  Could 
Col.  Pearson  afford  to  do  this  as  well  as  to 
employ  men  in  killing  the  insects  in  the  way 
he  describes,  viz.,  with  the  halves  of  barrel 
staves?  Rose-bugs  sprayed  with  Buhach 
water,  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls,  and 
probably  less,  to  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  placed  in  tomato  cans  immediately  after 
receiving  the  spray,  do  not  recover  in  24 
hours,  while  many  die.  In  the  open  air  they 
recover  sooner,  but  not,  we  think,  in  less  than 
from  five  to  10  hours.  Granting  that  Col. 
Pearson’s  vines  were  infested  with  greater 
numbers  of  rose-bugs  than  our  vines,  we  do 
not  see  any  difference,  since  the  entire  vine 
must  be  sprayed,  and  what  will  kill  one  rose- 
bug,  will  kill  a  million. 

Our  own  vines  were  sprayed  but  once  a  day, 
and  this  served  our  purpose  quite  well.  Two 
sprayings  a  day  would  have  served  it  per¬ 
fectly. 

POINTERS. 


the  past  six  years  he  has  used  fertilizers  only, 
experience  having  shown  him  that  there  is 
nothing  better  for  this  crop  or  any  need  of 

barn-yard  manure  in  combination  with  it . 

The  profit  of  onion  seed,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  general  supply.  Last  year  the  seed 
brought  one  dollar  the  pound  and  it  has  varied 
during  recent  years  from  30  cents  to  three 
dollars.  Five  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  is 
considered  a  good  crop ;  so  if  last  year’s  prices 
are  maintained  and  no  misfortune  comes 
within  the  six  weeks  which  come  between  the 
present  and  harvest  time,  the  Connecticut 
Farmer  estimates  that  Mr.  Wells  may  hope 
for  an  income  of  §3,500  or  thereabouts  from 

his  seven  acres . . . 

A  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Cultivator 
says  that  he  purchased  40  acres  of  farm  land 
in  Connecticut,  at  $7  per  acre.  One  field  of 
four  acres,  soil  yellow  loam,  not  sandy,  was 
thoroughly  exhausted  ;  it  would  not  produce 
a  crop.  This  field  was  plowed,  and  half  a  ton 
of  bone,  and  half  a  ton  of  muriate  of  potash 
were  applied  to  each  acre,  and  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  soil  by  harrowing.  It  was 
planted  to  corn,  which  was  carefullv  weighed 
when  harvested,  and  the  yield  was  55  bushels 

to  the  acre  of  sound  corn . 

The  Champion  Grape  was  designated  by  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  So¬ 
ciety,  as  “good  for  some  one  else  to  eat.”  There 
are  many  such  grapes  among  the  later  intro¬ 
ductions.  Moore’s  Early  was  deemed  by  one 
member  not  productive  enough.  Brighton 

is  his  favorite  early  grape . 

One  thing,  says  the  Times,  may  be  done  at 
this  time,  viz. :  to  remove  from  every  stalk  of 
corn,  which  has  not  pushed  forward  ear-sets, 
the  tassel,  which  will  otherwise  shed  its  im¬ 
perfect  pollen  upon  the  silk  of  the  perfect 
plants.  It  is  the  habit  of  corn  as  of  all  other 
living  things,  to  reproduce  its  kind:  “like  pro¬ 
duces  like,:’and  as  a  corn  plant,  without  an  ear 
is  a  male  plant  solely,  and  therefore  barren, 
it  is  as  desirable  to  prevent  it  from  impreg¬ 
nating  other  plants  by  which  male-producing 
seed  may  be  grown,  as  it  would  be  to  take  from 
a  herd  of  cattle  a  bull  whose  calves  are  found 
to  be  all  males.  This  is  a  very  important 
point  in  the  cultivation  of  corn.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  advocated  this  for  many  years,  and  has 
practiced  it  too  on  a  little  plot  upon  which  we 
raise  our  seed  corn.  In  a  large  field  it  does  not 
pay  at  all.  Every  stalk  must  be  examined,  since 
the  sets  on  many  plants  have  scarcely  appeared 
even  when  the  pollen  is  being  shed.  This  ex¬ 
amination  of  thousands  of  plants  takes  a 

great  deal  of  time . - . 

A.  farmer  near  Lansing  Michigan,  made  a 
trial,  as  he  states  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  of 
fiawson,  Velvet  Chaff  and  Champion  Amber 
wheats  during  the  past  season. .  About  12 
acres  were  sown.  The  Champion  Amber 
yielded  21  )4  bushels;  the  Velvet  Chaff  yielded 
18  bushels  and  the  Clawson  yielded  25  2-3 

bushels,  per  acre. . . . 

The  strongest  point  in  favor  of  the  Clawson 
was  that  two-thirds  of  the  field  had  been 
cleared  of  stumps,  and  being  determined  to 
give  the  new  seed  the  best  possible  chance  he 
placed  it  on  the  cleared  ground,  leaving  the 
Clawson  to  take  its  chances  among  the 

stumps . 

Mr.  E.  W.  Reid  says  that  the  Carmichael  is 
some  10  days  later  than  Gandy,  which  is  itself 

a  late  strawberry . 

Mr.  Wm.  Laverick  of  Auburn  N.  Y.,  writes 
that  Manchester,  Sharpless  and  Carmichael 
are  the  three  best  berries  for  his  land  out  of 
30  different  kinds.  He  further  says  that  a 
three-year  old  bed  of  Sharpless  gave  more 
berries  the  present,  than  in  any  preceding 
season, . 


DIRECT. 


Farm  and  Home  joins  the  R.  N.-Y.  in  call¬ 
ing  upon  all  friends  of  temperance  to  see  that 
the  fair  grounds  in  their  respective  localities 
are  liberally  supplied  with  good  drinking 
water  for  man  and  beast,  and  an  abundance 
of  iced  tea,  coffee,  lemonade  and  other  tem¬ 
perance  drinks.  The  want  of  such  a  supply  at 
a  low  price  has  caused  many  a  farmer’s  boy 
to  take  his  first  drink  of  something  stronger 
at  the  fair,  with  disastrous  after-consequences. 
If  our  temperance  friends  will  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  they  can  do  much  prac¬ 
tical  good  in  the  manner  above  suggested.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  refer  so  often  to  this  iniquity 
of  liquor  selling  at  fairs,  but  we  feel  it  a  duty 
owed  to  the  agricultural  public.  In  Illinois, 
New  York,  New  England  and  several  other 
States,  the  Legislatures  have  wisely  decreed 
that  State  aid  shall  be  given  only  to  such  fairs 
as  are  free  from  gambling  and  liquor  selling. . . 

The  Connecticut  Farmer  says  that  one  S- 
M.  Wells,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  has  a  seven- 
acre  lot  of  onions  and  they  have  been  raised 
op  ibis  field  for  50  years  consecutively.  For 


*  *  “With  the  first  indications  of  scours  in 
hogs,  give  them  in  their  swill  ten  drops  of 
carbolic  acid.  Repeat  this  every  day.  This 
is  the  best  cholera  medicine.”  *  *  *  * 
“Will  making  the  heretofore  “Commissioner 
of  Ariculture”  a  Secretary,  make  the  seeds 
distributed  by  his  Department  any  the  more 
reliable  as  seeds,  or  less  sought  after  by  im¬ 
pecunious  Congressmen  as  vote-catchers?”  * 

*  *  *  “The  bill  seeking  to  appropriate 
$150,000  for  the  promotion  of  silk  culture,  is 
by  no  means  the  biggest  steal  attempted  by 
Congress,  but  it  has  about  the  thinnest, 
flimsiest  and  meanest  disguise  that  can  well  be 

imagined.” - Northwestern  Agriculturist : 

“  It  shows  more  refinement  for  a  lady  to  make 
pets  of  flowers  in  preference  to  a  dirty  and 

measly  lap-dog.” - —Chicago  Tribune: 

“  What  is  so  rare  as  a  properly  cooked  steak.” 

- Husbandman:  “A  small  evaporator  is 

a  valuable  addition  to  the  farmer’s  outfit,  and 
will  save  several  times  its  cost  in  one  season. 
Apples,  berries,  sweet  corn,  and  tomatoes  can 
be  dried  for  market  or  home  use,  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  much  nicer  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  can  be  preserved  by  drying  in  the  evapor¬ 
ator  than  the  common  way  of  drying  in  the 

sun,  or  around  the  kitchen  stove.” - N.  Y. 

Times:  “The  month  of  August  is  the  time  to 
cut  timber,  and,  moreover,  the  trees  cut  should 
not  be  trimmed  until  the  leaves  are  dead  and 
dried.  Not  only  is  the  layer  of  new  wood  of 
the  tree  mature  and  ripe  at  this  time,  but  the 
leaves  draw  from  the  timber  all  the  sap,  and 
so  remove  a  very  easily  fermentable  and  de¬ 
composing  element  from  it.  Timber  thus 
treated  seasons  very  rapidly,  and  is  the  most 

durable  for  use.” - “  For  posts,  rails,  and 

other  uses  on  the  farm  the  timber  should  be 

cut  from  this  time  until  September.” - 

Mark  Lane  Express:  “  ‘  What  is  the  best  time 
to  put  dung  on  the  land,’  ”  asked  a  young 
beginner  of  an  old  farmer.  “  ‘  Put  it  on  “  all 
the  year  round,”  was  the  reply,  “  be  always 
making  a  mixen,  muck’s  the  mother  of 

money.’  ” - Puck  :  “A  thing  that  is  light 

passed  over  just  now  is  the  fence  surrounding 

a  watermelon  patch.” - N.  Y.  Herald  : 

“The  Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  who  is  a  kind  of 
religious  blizzard,  is  very  level-headed  on  the 
subject  of  matrimony.  He  remarked  in  a 
recent  sermon  that — ‘  The  best  thing  on  this 
earth  is  a  happy  marriage  and  the  worst  thing 
an  unhappy  marriage.  Whom  God  hath  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder.  But  whom 
the  devil  has  joined  let  them  go  to  Chicago.”’ 

- National  Live  Stock  Journal  :  “  In  a 

city  like  Chicago  there  are  all  the  while  a  vast 
number  of  boys  and  young  men  looking  for 
situations,  who  would  live  much  more  com¬ 
fortably  on  a  farm.” 


A  QUESTION  OF  HEALTH. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

•  Makes  Delicious  Lemonade. 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  liot  or 
cold  water,  and  sweetened  to  the  taste,  will 
he  lound  refreshing  and  invigorating.— Adv. 


This  plain  question  comes  home  to  every 
house-keeper.  We  all  desire  pure  and  whole 
some  food,  and  this  cannot  be  had  with  the  use 
of  impure  or  poisonous  baking  powder.  There 
can  be  ho  longer  a  question  that  all  the  cheaper, 
lower  grades  of  baking  powders  contain  either 
alum,  lime  or  phosphatic  acid.  As  loath  as  we 
may  be  to  admit  so  much  against  what  may 
have  been  some  of  our  household  gods,  there 
can  be  no  gainsaying  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  official  chemists.  Indeed,  analysts  seem 
to  find  no  baking  powder  entirely  free  from 
some  one  of  these  objectionable  ingredients  ex¬ 
cept  the  Royal,  and  that  they  report  as  chem¬ 
ically  pure.  We  find  some  of  the  baking  pow¬ 
ders  advertised  as  pure,,  to  contain,  under  the 
tests  of  Professors  Chandler,  Habirshaw  and 
others,  nearly  twelve  per  cent,  of  lime,  while 
others  are  made  from  alum  with  no  cream-of- 
tartar.  This,  we  presume,  accounts  for 
their  lack  of  leavening  power  as  sometimes 
complained  of  by  the  cook,  and  for  the  bitter 
taste  found  in  the  biscuits  so  frequently 
complained  of  by  ourselves. 

But  aside  from  the  inferiority  of  the  work 
done  by  these  powders,  the  physicians  assure 
us  that  lime  and  alum  taken  into  the  system 
in  such  quantities  as  this  are  injurious.  Their 
physiological  effects  are  indigestion,  dyspepsia 
or  worse  evils. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  do  these 
cheap  baking  powder  makers  use  these  things  ? 
Alum  is  three  cents  a  pound,  lime  still  cheaper, 
while  cream  of  tartar  costs  35  or  40.  The  reason 
for  the  chemical  purity  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  were  recently  given  to  the  New  York 
Times  in  an  interesting  description  of  a  new 
method  for  refining  argols,  or  crude  cream  of 
tartar.  It  seems  that  it  is  only  under  this  pro¬ 
cess  that  cream  of  tartar  can  be  freed  from  the 
lime  natural  to  it  and  rendered  chemically 
pure  ;  that  the  patents  and  plants  for  this  cost 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  about 
half  a  million  dollars,  and  that  they  maintain 
exclusive  control  of  the  rights. 

Professor  McMurtrie,  late  Chief  Chemist  of 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  made  an  examination  of  this  pro¬ 
cess,  and  reported  upon  the  results  attained  in 
she  refined  cream  of  tartar.  The  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  his  report  would  seem  to  answer 
the  question  repeated  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
and  which  is  so  frequently  propounded  by  the 
housekeeper : 

“I  have  examined  the  cream  of  tartar  used 
by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  baking  powder,  and  find 
it  to  be  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  lime  in 
any  form.  The  chemical  tests  to  which  I  have 
submitted  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  prove  it 
perfectly  healthful  and  Ffree  from  every  dele¬ 
terious  substance.  The  Royal  Baking  Powder 
is  purest  in  quality  and  highest  in  strength  of 
any  bakiDg  powdernf  which  I  haveknowlege.” 


The  18  items  following  are  from  the 
August  Farm  Journal :  “  Stop  the  hired  girl 
from  throwing  the  dish  water  out  of  the 
kitchen  door.  Get  a  portable  cask  for  her  to 
put  it  m  if  you  have  no  good  drain.”  *  *  *  * 
“  Good  woman,  have  only  a  few  kinds  of 
food  on  your  table — a  plenty  of  each  kind  and 
of  quality  the  best.”  *  *  *  *  “As  to 
breeding:  Do  not  use  old  ewes.”  *  *  *  * 
‘‘A  South  Down  cross  with  the  native  ewe  will 
fatten  more  rapidly,  though  it  may  not  gain 
so  great  size  as  the  Cotswold.”  *  *  *  *  “A 
cross  of  South  Down  on  Merino  makes  the 
best  market  lambs.”  *  *  *  *  “A  cross  o^ 
Cotswold  on  Merino  gives  a  larger  but  looser, 
bodied  and  more  bony  lamb.”  *  *  *  * 
“Merino  ewes  will  take  the  buck  earlier  in 
the  fall  than  the  English  breeds  of  sheep.”  * 

*  *  *  “A  grade  Merino  ewe  will  give  a 
arger  lamb  and  more  milk  than  a  pure-bred.’ 

*  *  *  *  “  As  to  the  buck:  In  selecting  a 
ram  for  early  lambs  remember  that  great 
size  and  early  maturity  are  seldom  found  in 
the  same  animal.”  *  *  *  *  “  Never  select 
a  ram  of  the  larger  breeds  with  a  big  head 
This  has  much  to  do  with  safe  lambing.”  *  * 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  Is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
a 6  cts.  In  stamps.  2X-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  malt, 
*1.20,  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
X,  A.  Jrihoso*  fc  C<*„  P.  O.  Box  81 1 8,  Boston,  Mas*. 

HEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

MUSIC,  FINE  ARTS,  ORATORY, 

Literature,  Eneliih  Branches  French,  German, Italian, 
etc.  L.A  ROUST  and  Beat  Equipped  in  the 
■World— 100  Instructors,  2252  Students  last  year,  Board 
and  room  with  Steam  Heat  and  Electric  Light.  Fall 
Term  begins  Sept.  13,  1888.  Ill’d  Calendar  free.  Address 
E.  TOUKJEE,  Dir.,  Franklin  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

UNIVERSITY  of  the  STATE  of  NEW  YORK 
AMERICAN 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Cotswold,  South-down,  Oxford-down,  Shropshfres, 
and  Merinos,  bred  from  our  very  choicest  stock  Write 
at  once  for  our  special  prices  for  the  fall;  also  Rough- 
coated  Collie  Puppies. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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further  information,  address  the  Secretary. 

JOSEPH  HUGH  EH,  M.  R.  C.  V.  8., 
2537  and  2539  State  Street,  Chicago. 

Veterinary  Department. 
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ITow  would  you  like  it,  friend,  if  with 
a  splendid  season  and  the  finest  promise 
of  a  great  yield  of  potatoes  ever  given,  you 
were  to  find  your  vines  attacked  and  dy¬ 
ing,  as  shown  by  our  illustration  on  page 
541  ?  Many  of  the  stems  are  the  largest 
we  have  ever  seen.  Does  the  R.  N.-Y. 
acknowledge  itself  defeated  in  the  “Con¬ 
test  ?’’  No,  the  committee  must  decide 
that. 


Professors  Roberts  and  Comstock,  of 
Cornell  University,  visited  the  Rural 
Farm  (Long  Island)  last  Friday,  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  various  investigations. 
We  don’t  know  whether  they  learned  any¬ 
thing  from  us  or  not,  but  we  do  know  that 
the  R.  N.-Y.  learned  a  thing  or  two  from 
them.  These  two  hard-working,  enthu¬ 
siastic  men  have  their  hearts  in  their 
work. 

- ♦ - 

Prof.  Comstock  informs  us  that  at  Brent, 
wood,  Long  Island,  he  found  the  Flea-beetle, 
shown  on  page  341,  despoiling  potato  vines. 
He  is  certain  that  this  insect  causes  the 
damage.  This  confirms  the  Rural's  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  shows  that  this  is  not  a,  local 
trouble.  Prof.  C.  hopes  the  insect  will  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  Paris-green  solution  sprayed 
upon  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  How  to 
get  it  there  is  the  problem. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  on  page  542,  says  he 
urges  farmers  to  use  potash  in  some  form 
with  night-soil.  On  page  477  we  gave  a 
fair  average  analysis  of  night-soil.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  analysis  of  any  stand¬ 
ard  complete  fertilizer  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Gregory  is  wise  in  advising  the 
addition  of  potash.  How  do  market 
gardeners  in  sections  where  night-soil  is 
wasted,  like  the  idea  of  being  found  a 
quarter  of  a  century  behind  the  times  ? 
That  is  where  they  are  according  to  Mr. 
G.’s  opening  sentence. 

Some  six  years  ago  we  were  shown 
plants  of  a  dwarf  Lima  bean  bearing 
heavily.  We  have  since  wondered  why 
it  has  not  been  introduced.  Now  we 
learn  that  a  leading  seedsman  will  soon 
offer  a  dwarf  Lima  for  sale.  Whether 
this  is  the  same  as  the  plants  above  al¬ 
luded  to,  we  cannot  say.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  gardening  public  would  greatly 
prize  such  a  variety.  To  be  able  to  har¬ 
vest  the  same  amount  of  beans  from  a 
given  area  without  the  bother  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  poles  would  be  a  mighty  consid¬ 
eration  in  favor  of  the  dwarf. 


Glimpses  of  Farm  Life  in  Califor¬ 
nia. — The  letter,  the  third  of  a  series, 
appearing  on  page  543,  gives  the  realistic 
in  opposition  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
imaginative  and  romantic  side  of  the  life 
of  a  small  fruit  farmer  in  California.  The 
account  is  so  direct  and  simple  that  it  re¬ 
quires  no  comment.  The  writer  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  note  says  that  fruits  ripen  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  before  they  do  400  miles  further 
south  on  the  coast,  the  easy  explanation 
being  that  the  low  temperature  and  sum¬ 
mer  fogs  of  the  coast  retard  vegetation, 
while  the  shelters  of  the  foot-hills  ad¬ 
vance  it. 

A  few  years  ago  the  farmers  found 
that  corn  could  be  thrashed  in  an  ordina¬ 
ry  thrashing  machine.  The  men  who 
made  the  machine  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  this  work  could  be  done  until  the 
farmers  told  them.  For  the  past  few 
years  a  number  of  farmers  have  been  us¬ 
ing  mowers  and  reapers  for  cutting  corn, 
both  for  fodder  and  for  grain.  Letters 
addressed  to  the  makers  of  these  mowers 
and  reapers  disclose  the  fact  that  they 
know  next  to  nothing  about  it,  and  are 
obliged  to  refer  to  farmers.  Is  this  good 
business  ?  It  may  be  said,  in  justice  to 
the  manufacturers  who  have  in  any  way 
investigated  the  matter,  that  they  think  it 
a  mistake  to  use  mowers  and  reapers  for 
such  work.  These  implements,  they  say, 
were  made  for  lighter  work.  They  can¬ 
not  possibly  stand  the  strain  of  cutting 
large  corn  stalks. 

- - - - - - —  > 

“  TnE  potato  growers  of  Great  Britain 
got  a  taste  of  our  market  last  year  and 
they  will  raise  a  larger  crop  than  ever  this 
year  to  pay  for  it.”  This  remark  was 


made  by  a  shrewd  farmer,  last  spring,  as 
he  was  putting  in  his  potato  crop.  Now 
comes  the  Mark  Lane  Express  with  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  potato  crop  of  Great 
Britain  promises  to  be  enormous— greater 
than  that  of  last  year,  if  anything.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  foreign -grown 
potatoes  will  have  a  great  influence  on 
prices  here.  Why  can’t  American  farmers 
raise  potatoes  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be 
raised  anywhere  on  the  globe  ?  That  is 
the  question  city  people  want  to  have  an¬ 
swered.  An  American  farmer  just  back 
from  England  said  in  our  office  last  week : 
“  I  don’t  like  a  country  where  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  to  live  on  bread  and  cheese.”  He 
gave  the  main  answer  to  the  question. 


There  is  much  complaint  against  our 
ordinary  school  text- books.  They  cost 
too  much;  they  are  too  frequently 
changed ;  they  deal  with  a  good  many 
matters  that  are  of  no  earthly  importance 
to  the  pupils  who  go  to  district  schools. 
A  Western  friend  is  particularly  preju¬ 
diced  against  the  “readers”  used  in  such 
schools.  He  suggests  the  use  of  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  in  the  place  of  the  books. 
Why  not?  We  venture  to  say  that  the 
money  spent  in  the  average  school  dis¬ 
trict  for  “Readers”  would  secure  enough 
copies  of  the  Rural  or  some  other  good 
farm  paper  to  supply  the  classes  with 
plenty  of  reading  material.  Some  parents 
and  teachers  are  proud  when  the  pupils 
can  shout  “Marco  Bozarris”  or  “The 
Polish  Boy,”  and  such  would  not  take 
kindly  to  the  quieter  reading  to  be  found 
in  a  farm  paper.  Which  reading  would 
do  the  most  good? 

We  all  find  things  in  this  world  that 
are  hard  to  understand.  It  appears  that 
English  farmers  are  not  behind  in  this 
lack  of  understanding.  Here  is  what  one 
of  them  says  :  “I  cannot  understand  why 
Englishmen  will  allow  the  Americans  to 
send  us  18,000  barrels  of  apples  every 
morning  for  the  London  market  alone, 
when  the  fruit  can  be  grown  in  England 
at  a  really  good  profit,  provided  the  prop¬ 
er  sorts  are  planted.”  This  is  no  harder 
to  understand  than  some  of  the  problems 
Americans  encounter.  Tons  of  valuable 
feeding  materials  are  shipped  out  of  this 
country.  Why  are  they  not  fed  to  Amer¬ 
ican  cattle  ?  Thousands  of  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  are  sent  here  from  other  countries, 
and  millions  of  eggs  used  here  come  from 
foreign  hens.  All  these  things  ought  to 
be  stopped,  but  wTho  is  going  to  stop 
them  ? 


TnE  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Live 
Stock  Indicator  speaks  of  a  stalk  of 
Teosinte  (Euchlosna  luxurians)  which, 
when  cut,  August  1st,  was  nine  feet  eight 
inches  long.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear, 
later,  if  this  or  any  other  Teosinte  plants 
mature  seeds  in  Kansas.  The  plants  raised 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  years  ago,  grew 
amazingly  after  hot  weather  set  in,  each 
plant  bearing  a  great  number  of  shoots 
which  grew  to  the  hight  of  some  five  feet 
before  frost  killed  them.  We  know  of  no 
other  plant  that  gives  so  large  a  quantity 
of  leaves,  and  very  broad  ones,  too,  to  a 
stalk .  It  should  be  thoroughly  tried  in 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  Florida.  An  earlier 
variety  might  be  developed  which  would 
ripen  seeds  further  north. 

We  believe  it  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 
Dr.  Yasey  mentions  that  in  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  the  plant  grows  to  the  hight  of  12 
to  14  feet,  bearing  as  many  as  from  50  to 
60  stalks.  One  of  our  plants  after  being 
cut  down  grew  again  with  great  rapidity. 
It  seems  to  withstand  drought  as  well  as 
any  of  the  sorghums.  Dr.  Vasey  says 
that  it  is  closely  related  to  Indian  Com, 
the  male  flowers  forming  a  tassel  at  the 
top  of  the  stalk.  The  fertile  flowers 
are  from  the  lateral  joints,  not  like  maize, 
on  a  thickened  axis,  but  on  a  very  slen¬ 
der  stem,  and  inclosed  in  a  loose  husk. 


TnE  ensilage  experiments,  conducted 
at  the  New  Hampshire  Station,  serve  to 
bring  two  points  out  strongly.  One  sam¬ 
ple  of  silage  may  be  better  than  another 
and  this  difference  may  be  almost  entire¬ 
ly  due  to  a  difference  in  the  varieties  of 
corn  used.  It  is  not  always  the  corn  that 
produces  the  greatest  bulk  that  proves 
most  valuable  in  the  silo.  We  must  have 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  It  is  going 
to  pay  the  Experiment  Stations  to  take 
up  the  experiments  started  in  New 
Hampshire  to  determine  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  variety  of  corn  for  silage.  Another 
point  worthy  of  careful  study  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  cost  of  a  quart  of 
milk  from  the  average  cow  of  the  herd 
and  the  poorest  cow.  The  cost  of  a  quart 
of  milk  from  the  whole  herd,  averaging 
the  five  different  fodders,  was  2.74  cents. 
The  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk  from  the 
poorest  cow,  averaging  the  fodders  as  be¬ 


fore,  was  4.26  cents,  while  a  quart  from  the 
best  cow  cost  only  1,59  cent.  Who  doubts 
the  fact  that  there  are  as  wide  differences 
as  this  in  the  cows  of  any  common  farm 
herd  ?  The  cow  whose  milk  costs  4.26 
cents  per  quart  when  that  from  her  neigh¬ 
bor  costs  only  1.59  cent  is  a  robber,  yet 
there  are  hundreds  of  such  cows  stealing 
under  the  very  noses  of  their  owners. 


AN  EXCELLENT  PROJECT. 


ARGUMENT  is  now  being  made  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Court  of  Patent  Appeal.  Such  a 
court  would  be  a  god-send.  The  other 
cases  that  ordinarily  come  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  generally 
affect  the  interests  of  only  a  few,  and  how¬ 
ever  grievous  the  injury  done  by  delay,  it 
is  usually  limited  to  the  litigants  and  their 
immediate  associates.  In  patent  cases, 
however,  the  interests  affected  are  much 
wider  ;  for  those  of  the  general  public  are 
ordinarily  more  or  less  involved,  and  de¬ 
lay  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  regrettable. 
Whenever  in  a  patent  or  any  other  case  an 
appeal  is  made  from  the  decision  of  any  of 
the  United  States  District  or  Circuit 
Courts,  it  must  take  at  least  three  years 
before  it  can  be  reached  on  the  docket  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  so  great  is  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  business  before  it.  Even  after 
a  decision  has  been  rendered,  it  is  not 
necessarily  final,  for  either  the  Court  may 
be  evenly  divided,  or  only  one  phase  of 
the  question  may  have  been  presented  to 
it,  and  its  decision  on  another  phase  or  on 
the  entire  matter  may  be  entirely  differ¬ 
ent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  driven  or  tube 
well.  Thus  it  may  take  so  many  years 
before  the  final  settlement  of  a  case  that 
the  patent  may  have  run  out  and  all  its 
exactions  and  oppressions  be  over  before 
the  Court  has  finally  passed  on  the  merits 
of  the  question.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  many  patents,  notably  with  Green’s 
broad  claim  for  driven  wells,  and  it  will 
be  the  case  for  many  more,  notably  for 
Bell’s  broad  claim  for  the  telephone.  The 
proposed  Patent  Appeal  Court  would  re¬ 
lieve  the  Supreme  Court  of  some  of  its 
heaviest  work  and  thus  enable  it  to  clear 
off  or  greatly  diminish  the  number  of  other 
cases  on  its  docket,  while  doing  away  with 
the  grievous  hardships  and  scandals  due 
to  the  outrageous  delay  in  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  patent  cases. 


THE  CUCUMBER  FLEA-BEETLE.  DE¬ 
SCRIPTION.  CONTINUED 
.  RAVAGES. 


THE  ravages  of  the  Cucumber  Flea- 
Beetle  continue  unabated  in  the 
country  about  the  Rural  Grounds.  Vines 
of  late  potatoes  which  should  keep  green 
until  September  are  now,  many  of  them, 
quite  dead;  many  are  dying;  others  are 
just  attacked,  while  a  few7  have  yet  es¬ 
caped  Many  farmers,  until  the  real 
cause  was  discovered,  considered  it  blight, 
among  them  one  of  the  “Contest”  plot 
committee,  Justice  J.  G,  Webb,  whose 
field  of  Blush  potatoes  is  suffering. 

The  three  illustrations  on  page  541, 
figures  295,  294  and  293,  are  accurate  re¬ 
productions  of  leaves,  showing  their  ap¬ 
pearance  when  first  attacked,  the  later 
punctures,  and,  finally,  the  blackening, 
curling  and  death  of  the  leat.  Fig.  296 
shows  the  culprit  (Haltica  cucumeris, 
Harris)  much  enlarged — the  line  on  the 
left  showing  its  actual  length. 

It  was  discovered  last  Wednesday  that 
tomato  vines  were  attacked  in  several  parts 
of  the  tomato  plot  in  one  of  the  Rural’s 
experiment  fields.  Some  of  the  leaves 
were  dead,  many  were  turning  yellow  and 
curling  up. 

This  beetle  is  scarcely  more  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  described 
as  of  black  color,  with  clay-yellow  anten¬ 
nae  and  legs,  except  the  hindermost  thighs 
which  are  brown.  The  upper  side  of  the 
body  is  covered  with  punctures  which 
are  arranged  in  rows  on  the  wing-cases, 
and  there  is  a  deep  transverse  furrow 
across  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax.  Mr. 
Harris  says  :  “During  the  summer,  these 
pernicious  flea-beetles  may  be  found,  not 
only  on  cucumber  vines,  but  on  various 
other  plants  having  fleshy  and  succulent 
leaves,  such  as  beans,  beets,  the  tomato 
and  the  potato.  They  injure  all  these 
plants,  more  or  less,  according  to  their 
numbers,  by  nibbling  little  holes  in  the 
leaves  with  their  teeth,  the  functions  of 
the  leaves  being  thereby  impaired  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  extent  of  surface  and 
amount  of  substance  destroyed.  The 
edges  of  the  bitten  parts  become  brown 
and  dry  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  as¬ 
sume  a  rusty  appearance.” 


Further  on,  Mr.  Harris  says:  “Mr. 
Samuel  Flanders,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  where 
the  flea-beetles  have  appeared  in  unusual 
numbers,  showed  tome,  in  August,  1851, 
some  potato-leaves  that  were  completely 
riddled  with  holes  by  them,  so  that  but 
little  more  than  the  ribs  and  veins  re¬ 
mained  untouched.” 

There  are  other  flea-beetles  which  close¬ 
ly  resemble  the  Cucumber  Flea-beetle,  but 
their  bodies  are  not  of  a  solid  black  color. 
Saunders  says  that  the  larvse  of  the  Cu¬ 
cumber  Flea-beetle  are  minute  and  slender, 
tapering  towards  each  end  and  are  said  to 
live  within  the  substance  of  the  leaves  at¬ 
tacked:  hence  the  plants  suffer  from  the 
depredations  of  the  larvse  as  well  as  from 
the  injury  caused  by  the  beetles.  They 
attain  maturity,  pass  through  the  crysalis 
state  and  change  to  beetles  within  a  few 
weeks  and  there  is  a  constant  succession 
of  the  insect  in  its  various  stages  through¬ 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S.  Entomologist, 
replies  to  the  Rural’s  note  as  follows  : 
“  You  will  find  this  insect  mentioned  as  a 
potato  pest  in  my  book  entitled  ‘Potato 
Pests,’  page  103.  The  Paris-green  reme¬ 
dy,  applied  as  usual  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves,  will,  of  course,  not  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory,  but  if  you  can  apply 
it  in  the  form  of  a  spray  to  the  underside 
of  the  leaf,  the  results  will  probably  be 
satisfactory  enough.” 

As  before  stated,  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  ap¬ 
plied  Paris-green  extended  with  plaster, 
hellebore  and  water,  Buhach  and  water 
and  Gishurst  compound,  all  with  not  the 
least  apparent  effect.  It  is  impracticable 
to  attempt  to  spray  the  leaves  underneath 
after  the  vines  have  fallen  and  formed  a 
mat  of  foliage  upon  the  ground. 

- - 

BREVITIES. 


Cider  and  Vinegar  next  week. 

Farmers,  do  you  still  intend  to  patronize 
fairs  which  encourage  gambling,  horse- racing 
and  drinking  ? 

Prof.  Troop  tells  us  that  the  Crawford  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  new  strawberries  at  the 
Indiana  Station. 

You  have  done  a  nice  thing  for  the  stations 
in  your  paper  of  Aug.  4th. 

PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  water  melons  grow¬ 
ing  this  season  at  the  R.  G.,the  old  Peerless 
bears  at  this  date  the  greatest  number  and  the 
largest  melons.  A  “  new  melon  ”  from  W.  A. 
Burpee  &  Co.,  is  next,  Hungarian  Honey  next, 
Oemler’s  next  and  Pride  of  Georgia  bears  the 
fewest  and  smallest.  It  is  a  fine  season  for  both 
water  and  musk-melons. 

Many  of  our  contemporaries  call  the 
stations  “experimental  stations”  and  the 
farms  “  experimental  farms.”  Is  it  not  better 
to  call  them  experiment  stations  and  farms  ? 
“  Experiment,”  either  as  a  noun  or  verb 
would  indicate  a  station  or  farm  where  ex¬ 
periments  are  conducted.  “Experimental” 
would  indicate  that  the  farm  or  station  itself 
is  an  experiment. 

A  correspondent  writes  that  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  his  wife  can  make  as  good  bread  as  can 
be  found  in  the  country.  There  are  two  reas¬ 
ons  why  he  deserves  to  be  congratulated. 
Confidence  in  the  abilities  of  one’s  wife  is  fre¬ 
quently  better  than  confidence  in  one’s  own 
ability.  Bread-making  is  the  hight  of  do¬ 
mestic  science.  Perfection  in  that  counts 
eight  in  a  possible  10. 

The  vine  Akebiaquiuatais  bearing  fruit  this 
year  at  the  R.  G.  This  is  the  second  time  since 
the  vine  was  planted  some  15  years  ago.  If 
the  Rural  were  obliged  to  destroy  every 
ornamental  vine  on  its  premises  except  one,  it 
would  hold  on  to  the  old  Trumpet  Creeper — 
Tecoma  radicans.  After  fussing  with  all  sorts 
of  novelties  for  a  score  of  years,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  going  back  with  a  new  and  stronger 
fondness  for  the  good  old  things. 

Many  farmers  know  what  it  is  to  be  hand¬ 
icapped  by  a  lack  of  ready  cash.  How  much 
better  any  business  is  for  a  good  sinking  fund. 
Cash  can  be  added  toby  turning  and  judicious 
handling.  It  is  often  very  easy  to  borrow 
money.  Shall  a  young  farmer  take  advantage 
of  this  ease,  or  shall  he  scrape  along  with 
what  he  has  until  money  seems  a  little  nearer? 
The  way  the  question  is  settled  has  much  to  do 
with  future  happiness. 

Prof.  Roberts  makes  a  sensible  conclusion 
from  his  feeding  experiments.  He  simply 
concludes  that  corn-meal  is  not  the  best  food 
for  fattening  sheep.  He  does  not  claim  that 
fat  or  lean  mutton  can  be  produced  at  will. 
This  is  wise.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  fat  and 
lean  pork  experiment  conclusions  will  be 
greatly  modified  by  future  investigations. 
Too  many  farmers  believe  that  corn  forms  a 
standard  ration  alone.  Such  farmers  lose 
money  in  feeding  and  such  bulletins  as  the  one 
we  have  quoted  from,  will  help  to  point  out 
the  true  value  of  corn. 

“Agriculture  has  become  a  lost  art  in 
this  locality.  The  farmers  have  gone  into  the 
business  of  boarding  city  people.”  Thus 
writes  a  subscriber  from  a  Long  Island  town. 
There  are  those  who  consider  the  taking  of 
summer  boarders  as  a  very  legitimate  part  of 
farm  work.  Is  one  who  raises  vegetables  and 
poultry  to  be  eaten  on  the  premises  by  city 
people,  less  a  farmer  than  one  who  raises  corn, 
wheat  and  potatoes  to  be  shipped  to  the  city, 
and  eaten  by  these  same  city  people  at  home  ? 
Who  will  tell  us  ?  Is  such  agriculture  a  “  lost 
art  ”  or  an  improved  art. 
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Cmu. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 


The  following  recent  decisions  on  questions 
of  special  interest  to  farmers,  have  been  con. 
densed  from  reports  in  various  papers,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Bradstreet’s: 

LAW  WITH  REGARD  TO  RAILROAD 
COMMISSIONERS. 

An  important  decision  bearing  on  the  power 
of  Railroad  Commissioners  to  fix  rates,  has 
just  been  decided  by  Judge  Brewer  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit,  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  Northwestern 
Railroad  against  the  Iowa  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sioners.  Some  time  ago  the  Commissioners 
fixed  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  on  the 
road  at  figures  considerably  lower  than  those 
previously  in  force,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  road  applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  Commissioners  from  enforcing  the  trans¬ 
portation  rates  which  they  had  made  under 
authority  of  the  Legislature.  Three  legal 
questions  were  raised  in  the  case,  viz. :  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  suit  against  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ;  as  to  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to 
delegate  the  power  to  fix  the  rates;  and  the 
right  of  the  State  to  fix  railroad  tariffs. 
Judge  Brewer  holds  that  an  action  such  as 
that  brought  against  the  Commissioners,  is 
not  strictly  an  action  against  the  State  such 
as  cannot,  under  the  constitution,  be  main¬ 
tained  against  it;  that  the  State  can  lawfully 
delegate  to  the  Railroad  Commissioners  the 
power  to  fix  rates,  and,  finally,  that  the  State 
has  the  right  to  fix  railroad  rates;  but  that  it 
must  make  such  rates  reasonable.  By  “reason¬ 
able”  rates  the  judge  means  rates  high  enough 
to  maintain  the  road  and  pay  fixed  charges 
and  return  to  the  stockholders  something, 
however  small.  Whether  the  rates  imposed 
by  the  Commissioners  are  reasonable  or  not  was 
not  passed  upon  by  the  judge,  but  he  granted  a 
temporary  injunction  restraining  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  from  enforcing  the  rates  until  the 
question  of  their  reasonableness  can  be  passed 
upon.  „ 

CIDER  HELD  TO  BE  INTOXICATING. 

In  the  case  of  the  Eureka  Vinegar  Com¬ 
pany  vs.  The  Gazette  Printing  Company,  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Arkansas,  lately  held  that  cider  was  an  intox¬ 
icating  liquor,  and  that  the  sale  of  it  in  pro¬ 
hibition  districts  was  in  violation  of  the  law 
against  the  sale  of  alcoholic,  vinous,  fermented 
or  intoxicating  liquors.  The  Court  said  : 
“All  the  acts  include  alcoholic,  vinous  and 
fermented  liquor,  and  cider  falls  under  all 
these  heads.  It  is  also  an  Intoxicating  liquor, 
for  it  is  common  knowledge  that  a  fermented 
beverage  which  contains  five  to  10  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  which  is  freely  drunk  by  the  glassful, 
will  produce  intoxication.  This  is  a  fact  of 
daily  observation  in  communities  where  such 
beverages  are  sold.” 

Sale  of  Oleomargarine.— In  a  recent 
case  (State  vs.  Newton),  in  New  Jersey,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  under  the  State 
law  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
colored  with  annatto  or  other  artificial  col¬ 
oring  matter,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  con 
viction  of  a  person  selling  such  oleomarga. 
rine  that  he  should  know  that  it  is  so  colored. 
The  court  further  held  in  the  same  case  that 
the  law  was  valid  as  applied  to  a  sale  made 
in  New  Jersey,  by  an  agent  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer  in  Indiana,  though  the  package  sold  in 
New  Jersey,  was  that  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  Indiana  manufacturer  to  his  New  Jersey 
agent  for  sale. 

MARRIED  WOMAN’S  PROPERTY. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  married  woman  has  a 
right  to  loan  money  to  her  husband  and  take 
security  therefor  and  to  receive  payment 
thereof  by  conveyance  of  his  property. 
She  stands  precisely  in  the  same  position  as 
any  other  creditor,  and  her  husband  has  a 
right  to  prefer  her  claim  as  well  as  that  of  any 
other  creditor.  This  has  been  just  decided  by 
the  State  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Ben¬ 
son  and  others  vs.  Maxwell  and  others. 

landlord’s  lien  on  crops. 

In  Georgia  the  law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  a  tenant  to  sell  property  on  which  there  is 
a  lien  for  rent;  but  a  bona  fide  purchaser, 
without  notice,  of  a  crop  grown  on  rented 
premises  will  be  protected  against  the  lien, 
general  or  special,  of  the  landlord  for  rent, 
according  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  in  the  case  of  Thornton  vs. 
Carver  and  others.  The  landlord’s  remedy  is 
against  the  tenant.  This  is  good  law  for 
Georgia,  but  the  law  on  the  subject  varies  in 
other  States. 

CONTRACT  FOR  FERTILIZERS. 

According  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Su¬ 


preme  Court  of  Georgia,  in  the  case  of  Fair- 
cloth  vs.  De  Leon,  no  waiver  or  undertaking 
in  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  or 
in  a  note  given  for  the  price,  will  bar  or  estop 
the  buyer  from  pleading  the  want  of  legal  in 
spection,  when  sued  by  the  seller  on  such 
contract  or  note.  The  fertilizers  must  be 
legally  inspected  by  the  proper  officials  to 
entitle  the  seller  to  recover  the  price. 


USURIOUS  INTEREST  IN  N.  C. 

L.  T. ,  Raleigh ,  N.  C. — A  wants  money  and 
asks  B  to  lend  it  to  him.  B  has  none  to  lend, 
but  can  get  it  at  the  usurious  rate  of  interest 
of  10  per  cent,  and  offers  to  get  it  for  A  at 
that  rate,  charging  nothing  to  him  for  doing 
so.  A  thankfully  agrees.  B  gets  the  money  at 
10  per  cent.,  giving  his  note  therefor,  and 
charges  A  only  10  per  cent,  for  it.  Is  B 
chargeable  with  usury  as  between  himself  and 
A?  Is  he  liable  to  the  penalty  of  double  in¬ 
terest  under  the  statute  of  this  State  ? 

Ans. — In  a  similar  case  in  North  Carolina 
(see  Dowell  vs.  Vannoy,  3  Dev.  R.  43)  it  has 
been  decided  that,  where  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  whereby  the  borrower  agreed  to 
pay  the  lender  the  same  rate  of  interest  which 
the  latter  was  bound  to  pay  a  third  person 
and  which  exceeded  the  legal  rate,  the  trans¬ 
action  was  usurious.  The  Court  held  that  the 
contract  was  none  the  less  usurious  from  the 
fact  that  the  lender  was  himself  borrowing  at 
a  usurious  rate. 

CITIZENIZING  ALIENS  WHO  LAND  UNDER  AGE. 

M.  T.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — I  came  to  this 
country  when  I  was  18  years  old  ;  and  I’ve 
been  here  four  years  ;  am  I  an  American 
citizen  ?  I’ve  not  “declared  my  intention,”  or 
taken  out  any  “  papers.”  I  am  informed  that 
having  come  here  before  I  was  21,  I  became 
a  citizen  on  attaining  that  age,  without  any 
formality. 

Ans. — Your  information  was  quite  wrong. 
No  alien  can  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  until  he  has  lived  here  five  years,  no 
matter  how  young  he  may  have  been  when  he 
came.  The  only  difference  between  one  who 
who  came  before  he  was  18,  and  one  who 
landed  when  older,  is  that  the  latter  must  wait 
two  years  after  he  has  declared  his  intention, 
before  he  can  take  out  his  final  papers  ;  while 
the  former  at  the  end  of  his  five  years’  resi¬ 
dence,  may  make  his  declaration,  and  take  bis 
final  papers  on  the  same  day. 

POWERS  OF  A  GRANTEE  TO  CONVEY  REAL 
ESTATE. 

W.  H.  L.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  devised  his 
real  estate  in  this  State  to  his  four  children 
as  tenants  in  common,  and  ordered  and  or¬ 
dained  that  no  part  of  such  property  should 
be  sold  without  the  written  consent  of  the  four 
heirs.  Can  one  of  the  four  as  a  grantee  of  the 
four  convey  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  without  the  written  consent  of  the  four  t 
Ans. — If  the  grantee  holds  the  fee  his  signa¬ 
ture  will  convey  without  the  signatures  of  the 
others  who  will  be  taken  to  have  given  their 
consent  to  the  alienation  when  they  conveyed 
their  interests  in  the  property  unconditionally 
to  him.  If  the  grantee  holds  any  less  estate 
than  the  fee  simple  (as,  for  instance,  if  it  is  a 
trust)  his  signature  alone  will  not  convey  ; 
those  of  the  three  others  will  also  be  needed. 
NEED  OF  PROBATING  A  WILL. 

L.  H.  S.,  Owego,  N.  Y. — My  father  died 
about  three  years  ago,  leaving,  in  his  will, 
everything  to  his  wife  (my  mother).  The 
property  consisted  of  money  in  the  savings 
bank,  and  a  farm  of  75  acres,  clear  of  in¬ 
debtedness.  As  no  one  disputes  mother’s 
right  to  the  property,  is  it  not  necessary  to 
have  the  bill  probated  ? 

Ans.  It  is  quite  important  that  the  will 
should  be  probated,  for  unless  this  is  done, 
the  widow  has  no  legal  title  to  the  fee  of 
the  real-estate  or  to  more  than  one- third  of 
the  personal  property.  Application  should 
be  made  to  the  Surrogate,  who  will  issue  the 
citations,  and  appoint  a  day  for  proving  the 
document.  One  or  both  of  the  attesting  wit. 
nesses  should  be  on  hand  to  prove  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  will.  The  whole  expense  may 
be  kept  inside  of  10  dollars 

L.  L.  Georgetown,  III. — From  your  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  it  is  very  unlikely  indeed  that 
the  widow  and  other  American  heirs  can  get 
anything  from  the  supposititous  property  in 
England.  Even  if  such  property  ever  existed, 
inquiry  with  regard  to  it  should  not  have  been 
deferred  for  48  years.  No  doubt  if  it  ever 
existed,  it  has  been  distributed  among  the 
English  heirs  long  ago,  and  probably  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  would  now  bar  any  pro. 
ceedings  for  its  recovery.  It  isn’t  worth 
while  bothering  about  it. 

G.  A.  G.,  Owasco  Lake,  N.  Y.— Consult  a 
good  local  lawyer  to  whom  the  case  can  be 
l  ully  explained.  The  question  mainly  depends 
upon  the  power  over  the  property  given  by 
the  .Court  to  A’s  wife,  while,  A  was  unfit  to 
manage  it  himself. 


Woman's  XUorK. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


“  Let  the  farmer  forever  more  be  honored 
in  his  calling,  for  they  tvho  labor  in  the  earth 
are  the  chosen  people  of  God."— Thomas 
Jefferson. 

—  «♦< - 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

How  much  should  a  woman  spend  on  her 
dress?  That  American  women  of  moderate 
means,  spend  more  than  the  same  class  in 
England,  may  be  seen,  by  the  recent  discus¬ 
sion  in  Longman’s  Magazine.  According  to 
one  case  in  point,  an  English-woman  whose 
husband  has  an  income  of  $7,500  a  year,  spends 
■  but  $200  a  year  on  her  own  dress.  Few 
Americans  of  similar  means  would  be  con¬ 
tent  with  so  small  a  sum,  but  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  all  clothing  is  much  cheaper  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  it  is  here,  and  doubtless  this  eco¬ 
nomical  woman  arranges  all  her  purchases 
with  care  and  forethought.  As  she  says, 
there  must  be  capital  to  begin  with, 
in  the  way  of  a  substantial  wardrobe. 
When  one  has  a  good  stock  of  under¬ 
garments,  for  example,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  add  a  few  articles  to  the  stock 
every  year,  thus  keeping  the  supply  up.  A 
girl  of  limited  means  cannot  afford  to  buy 
a  good  and  handsome  gown  and  wrap  every 
year,  and  she  should  arrange  to  buy  the  gown 
one  season  and  the  wrap  the  next.  A  coun¬ 
try  girl  will  find  a  cloth  coat,  such  as  an  ulster 
or  raglan,  infinitely  more  serviceable  than  a 
more  elaborate-looking  wrap.  Similarly, 
though  she  will  want  to  possess  the  one  black 
silk  gown  which  every  woman  wishes  for,  she 
will  find  more  actual  use  in  sensible,  pretty, 
plain  cloth  frocks.  The  amount  of  wear  one 
can  obtain  from  a  navy- blue  tricot  is  astonish¬ 
ing  ;  it  can  be  “made  over”  again  and  again, 
as  long  as  it  holds  together,  and  always  looks 
ladylike. 

*  *  * 

Winter  is  the  hardest  time  for  women  of 
small  purse;  it  is  easy  to  dress  becomingly  in 
the  summer  when  pretty  wash  fabrics  cost  so 
very  little.  That  is,  supposing  the  wearer  can 
do  her  own  dressmaking,  as  we  hope  all  our 
Rural  girls  do.  We  think  a  girl  is  very  im¬ 
perfectly  educated,  if  she  cannot  make  all  her 
clothes,  from  her  undergarments  to  her  bon¬ 
net.  But  during  the  winter  the  material  itself 
seems  to  cost  so  much,  so  it  must  be  made  to 
last  as  long  as  possible.  The  best  “  Sunday- 
go-to-meeting”  gown  should  not  be  worn  in 
the  house, until  there  is  another  ready  to  take  its 
place.  As  soon  as  one  comes  in  from  church 
or  visiting,  or  what  not,  it  should  be  taken 
off,  brushed  and  hung  up.  Do  not  turn  a 
skirt  inside  out ;  a  dress  cover,  in  the  form  of 
a  roomy  bag,  should  be  slipped  over  it,  and 
this  may  be  made  out  of  an  old  cotton  skirt. 
This  preserves  from  dust,  and  prevents  the 
creasing  caused  by  laying  away  in  folds. 

*  *  * 

As  much  as  possible,  one  special  dress 
should  be  kept  for  house  wear.  Of 
course  it  should  be  as  pretty  as  one  can  make 
it.  Nowadays  we  are  making  pretty  wrap¬ 
pers,  and  calling  them  tea  gowns,  and  they 
are  the  very  things  for  home  wear.  Of 
course,  a  girl  who  has  to  prepare  the  family 
tea,  would  not  make  a  trained  gown,  but  it 
might  be  both  useful  and  becoming  in  some 
handsome  dark  color,  and  it  would  make  a 
decided  saving  in  walking  gowns.  Our  sensi¬ 
ble  maiden  would  be  well-bibbed  and  aproned 
during  her  household  tasks  ;  one  little  house¬ 
keeper  we  know,  slips  a  loose  gabrielle  wrap¬ 
per  of  calico  right  over  her  frock,  if  she  has 
to  do  much  housework  when  she  is  “dressed 
up,”  and  hers  is  a  wise  practice. 

*  *  * 

There  are  so  many  accessories  to  the  ward¬ 
robe,  which  one  really  ought  to  have, but  which 
do  not  come  under  the  head  of  ordinary 
clothes.  Water-proof,  umbrella  and  heavy 
shawl  are  needfuls,  and  should  be  taken  care 
of.  We  think  a  waterproof  wears  better  if 
bung  up  in  a  closet,  instead  of  being  tightly 
rolled  up  in  a  bag.  A  well-made  umbrella  of 
mingled  silk  and  linen  lasts  better  than  one  of 
pure  silk. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  care  and  neat¬ 
ness  are  the  best  aids  to  economy  in  dress. 
Clothes  that  are  always  kept  clean  and  re¬ 
paired  do  not  grow  shabby  very  easily.  A 
good  supply  of  neat  collars  and  white  aprons 
—the  latter  we  always  look  upon  as  an  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  good  housewifery- 
will  make  a  well-kept  house-dress  look  neat, 
even  if  it  Is  past  its  freshness.  It  is  a  harsh 
thing  to  say,  but  we  see  so  many  pretty  house¬ 
hold  slatterns  that  we  are  impelled  to  regard 
neatness  as  the  first  evidence.  Of  course  we 
don’t  believe  that  any  of  the  Rural  girls  are 
so  careless  of  appearances,  but  we  are  so  often 
shocked  by  the  sight  of  women  going  about 
the  house  injcur  1-papers.  (To  Jour  mind  it  is>s 


bad  as  appearing  at  the  breakfast  table  in 
one’s  night-gown ,  and  at  best  it  is  a  slouchy 
habit,  which  should  be  strongly  discouraged. 


TAKE  LIFE  EASY. 


MRS.  C.  F.  WILDER. 


This  noon  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  prepare  the 
potatoes  for  dinner,  and  as  I  took  them  in  a 
pan  and  sat  down  in  the  cool  breakfast-room, 
with  closed  door  between  the  room  and  the 
cook-stove.  I  thought  of  a  remark  a  dear  New 
England  aunt  once  made  in  regard  to  a 
house-keeper  of  her  acquaintance  :  “  So  shift¬ 
less  !  Why,  she  even  sits  down  to  pare  pota¬ 
toes  !” 

A  lady  asked,  a  few  days  ago,  how  a  certain 
woman  could  accomplish  so  much  and  yet 
seem  to  take  life  so  easy.  I  think  the  fact 
that  she  did  take  life  easy  was  the  open  secret 
of  her  success  in  doing  so  much.  A  woman 
who  feels  so  fretted  and  hurried  that  she  can 
not  spend  time  to  glance  out  to  the  rose-bush 
by  her  door;  or  up  to  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
above  her  window ;  who  never  hears  the  birds 
though  they  sing  the  most  jubilant  strains  all 
around  her  home,  or  who  turns  her  children 
coldly  away  when  they  bring  some  sweet  lit¬ 
tle  flower  for  her  to  admire,  accomplishes  but 
just  one  thing  in  life — she  does  a  vast  amount 
of  drudgery.  When  she  gets  all  through  her  life- 
work  and  comes  up  before  the  Master  and  He 
asks  her  what  she  has  done;  what  is  she  going 
to  say?  That  she  trained  aright  the  immortal 
souls  of  the  little  ones  given  to  her  care?  She 
had  not  time  to  do  that.  That  she  made  her 
neighbor  glad  that  she  lived  near  because  she 
could  so  often  give  a  helpful  word,  or  a  loving 
smile?  Mercy!  No,  she  never  could  say 
anything  to  her  neighbor,  only  how  hard  she 
had  to  work.  That  the  guest  under  her  roof 
found  a  miniature  heaven  of  rest  whiletarrying 
there?  “Rest!”— the  guest  felt,  what  with 
the  cleaning,  and  scrubbing,  and  cooking,  and 
churning,  like  Noah’s  dove — not  a  place  to 
rest  the  sole  of  his  foot  in  quiet  for  a  moment’s 
space  of  time.  But  there  is  left  the  church  ser¬ 
vice  where  her  intelligent  face  encouraged  her 
pastor;  the  prayer-meeting  where  she  aided 
in  song  or  silent  prayer;  the  Sunday  School 
made  better  by  her  influence,  or  some  literary 
club,  or  mission  work  pushed  on  with  greater 
vigor,  because  her  shoulder  was  to  the  wheel. 
No,  alas,  no!  She  had  not  time,  she  can  only 
say,  “The  floors  had  to  be  scrubbed,  the 
windows  washed,  the  carpets,  swept,  the  cakes 
and  pies  baked,  jelly  made  and  canning  done. 
It  is  all  eaten  up  now,  Oh  Lord,  and  the 
house  is  dirty  too.  I  wish  1  had  time  to  rest, 
and  read,  and  think,  and  help  others.”  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  woman  on  earth 
who  really  wants  time  to  rest,  and  read,  and 
think,  and  be  helpful,  who  cannot  get  it  some¬ 
how.  Not  every  day,  perhaps,  but  some¬ 
where,  somehow,  sometimes  it  can  be  obtained 
if  a  woman  wills  it.  When  I  was  preparing 
those  potatoes  I  noticed  how  beautiful  the 
world  looked  outside  my  window.  The  rain 
had  made  it  seem  like  a  newly-created  world. 
Everything  seemed  alive  and  conscious.  The 
birds  in  singing  to  each  other  seemed  to  sing 
to  me  in  notes  I  could  understand.  The 
maple-leaves,  from  the  tree  in  the  yard, 
shook  the  pearly  drops  of  rain  down  on  the 
grass  below,  and  as  the  tiny  blade  bent  be¬ 
neath  the  weight,  the  maple-leaf  laughed  at 
the  sight,  and  the  dear  little  pansies  looked 
up  with  their  roguish  faces  as  much  as  to  say, 
“  Isn’t  it  fun  ?  ”  The  clouds  were  rolled  back 
to  the  horizon  like  distant  snow  capped 
mountains,  and  as  I  looked  I  realized  that  it 
was  the  life  within  that  gave  me  the  rose- 
hued  lenses  through  which  I  looked  and  saw 
what  lay  in  its  focus.  I  might  have  stood  and 
prepared  those  potatoes  for  dinner  in  the  hot 
kitchen,  and  thought,  “  There’s  the  meat  to 
cook  ;  I  mustn’t  forget  to  boil  those  beets  for 
pickle,  and  I  must  order  the  berries  for  tea  ; 
and — and — and — ”  all  the  while  never  dream¬ 
ing  there  were  birds  and  pansies,  and  rain¬ 
drops  and  clouds  all  just  outside,  and  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  give  me  rest  and  comfort,  and,  oh,  how 
they  did  rest  me !  I  could  meet“Admetus”  with 
a  smile  when  he  came  to  dinner,  though  I’d 
been  awake  nearly  all  night  on  account  of  the 
storm,  and  it  was  Monday  noon  with  all  the 
“up  setting  ”  trials  of  Monday  morning  and 
reaction  of  Sunday’s  quiet. 

There  are  so  many  ways  a  house-mother  can 
make  life  easy— an  easy  chair  and  a  foot-rest  ; 
a  lounge  ;  a  hammock  swung  under  a  shady 
piazza  ;  a  glass  of  lemonade  or  a  cup  of  milk 
with  an  egg  beaten  up  and  poured  in,  drank 
when  weariness  begins.  Then  there  are  so 
many  things  that  one  need  not  do  when  the 
mercury  revels  among  the  nineties.  Less  jelly 
and  canned  fruit  and  not  so  large  a  variety  of 
pickles  for  next  winter  ;  cake  and  pies  abol¬ 
ished  until  cool  weather  comes,  and  blanc 
mange,  lemonade,  cracked  wheat,  oat-meal 
and  fresh  berries  and  fruit  instead.  ’Tisn’t 
living  the  .waysoma  of  us  go  through  Ithe 
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world.  Let’s  “  stop  and  think  before  we  far¬ 
ther  go.” 


GIVE  THE  BOYS  A  CHANCE. 


I  can  almost  hear  the  farmer  say,  “  Oh,  I’m 
tired  of  that.  It  has  been  worn  out.  My  boys 
get  all  the  chance  they  need.  They  get  their 
clothes,  and  all  they  can  eat,  and  in  winter 
they  go  to  the  new  school;  yes,  and  they  get  a 
chance  to  go  to  the  village  every  Saturday 
night.  That’s  all  the  chance  any  boy  needs.” 
My  friend,  I  don’t  know  about  that.  How 
about  their  room  ?  Do  you  let  the  boys 
“  bunk”  all  together  up  in  the  garret  ?  Or, 
possibly,  do  you  let  them  sleep  two  in  a  room? 
If  so,  do  you  not  notice  that  they  quarrel 
considerably  ?  And  that  Saturday  night  at 
the  village — what  do  they  do  then  ?  Oh,  yes, 
they  sit  at  the  tavern  and  hear  the  men  talk 
politics,  weather  and  crops.  But,  that  is  just 
the  worst  thing  they  could  do.  Before  long 
they  will  learn  to  take  their  share  of  the 
drinks.  And  who  mwill  you  blame  for  it  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  yourself,  but  just  the  same  if  you 
look  at  it  from  the  first  and  see  how  Jack 
pounded  Henry  the  other  night  for  “taking 
too  much  room”  in  the  bed,  and  see  how  Henry 
stayed  at  the  tavern  later  than  usual  Satur¬ 
day  night  because  he  did  not  want  to  go 
home  and  sleep  with  Jack  before  he  bad  to, 
and  so  on  through  various  stages,  until  he 
took  his  first  drink  with  some  of  the  other 
boys,  and  at  last  comes  creeping  home,  and 
crawling  into  the  window  over  the  back  shed, 
at  one  or  two  at  night,  with  his  eyes  dim  and 
his  step  unfirm,  you  will  not  find  so  very  much 
reason  for  blaming  Henry,  who  is  only  a  boy. 
The  best  way  to  prevent  this,  (or,  if  not  es¬ 
pecially  this,  a  gloomy  and  morbid  nature, 
which  will  make  him  an  unhappy  man)  when 
you  find  that  the  boys  cannot  agree  with  each 
other,  is  to  separate  them  by  giving  each  a 
room  for  himself.  You  will  soon  see  that  he 
will  take  a  sort  of  pride  in  the  room  and  try 
to  beautify  it.  Let  your  wife  hunt  up  some 
old  stuff  that  is  not  too  worn  and  make  it  do 
duty  as  curtains.  Let  the  boy  put  up  a  shelf 
in  one  corner,  if  there  is  not  a  closet,  and  bang 
curtains  in  front  of  it,  and  you  have  room  for 
a  row  of  nails  or  hooks  to  hang  his  clothes  on, 
and  a  shelf  on  top  for  a  few  books  and  papers, 
which  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  younger 
children.  If  you  can  find  a  few  pictures  that 
you  do  not  need  in  any  other  part  of  the 
house  give  them  to  your  boy  to  hang  up  in 
his  room.  You  will  soon  see  that  instead  of 
going  to  the  tavern  and  putting  himself  in  the 
•  way  of  other  temptations, he  will  stay  at  borne, 
and  perhaps  have  one  or  two  of  his  friends 
up  to  see  “  his”  room. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  my  room  (for  you 
must  know  that  I  am  but  a  boy  myself), 
which  is  so  cosy  that  I  do  not  care  ever  to  go 
any  where  at  night,  unless  it  be  to  get  some 
friend  to  come  up  and  enjoy  it  with  me.  I 
have  stained  the  floor  with  “  Dark  Oak  Stain,’’ 
which  cost  me  thirty  cents.  Then  I  gave  it 
two  coats  of  varnish,  which  raised  the 
cost  to  about  75  cents.  My  bed,  which  was 
rather  spotted  from  age  and  wear,  I  gave  a 
coat  of  varnish,  which  made  it  look  like  new, 
and  did  not  take  more  than  three  cents’  worth 
of  the  stuff.  I  made  a  “shelf  wardrobe,” 
which  has  plenty  of  room  for  my  clothes,  and 
I  can  put  my  shoes  out  of  sight  on  the  floor 
underneath.  I  found  stored  away,  an  old 
horsehair  rocker,  which  was  despised  on  ac¬ 
count  of  being  old  and  “  too  common,”  but 
which  I  found  to  be  absolutely  the  easiest 
chair  in  the  house,  and  I  took  it  out  in  the 
yard  and  beat  the  dust  out  of  it,  and  wiped 
the  seat,  back  and  arms  with  a  damp  cloth  to 
clean  the  covering,  while  the  wood  work  I 
rubbed  well  with  an  oily  rag  (kerosene  is  the 
best),  to  brighten  it  up.  An  old,  much  worn, 
streaked,  spotted  and  scratched  washstand  re¬ 
ceived  a  coat  of  paint,  and  another  of  var¬ 
nish,  which  made  it  look  like  wbatwas  always 
my  idea  of  ebony.  A  small  mirror  hangs 
above  it,  wfith  a  card  or  two  on  each  side.  I 
have  a  few  pictures  in  the  room,  which 
brighten  it  more  than  one  would  imagine.  I 
made  myself  a  low  lounge,  or  couch,  of  a 
length  and  breadth  ample  for  even  sleeping 
purposes.  It  cost  just  one  dollar.  The  wood 
for  the  sides,  ends  and  lit  ad  cost  twenty 
cents,  and  the  other  expense  was  for  castors 
and  excelsior,  which  latter  can  be  dispensed 
with,  using  hay  for  stuffing  the  couch. 

Of  course  you  will  say  that  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  and  is  all  nonsense,  but  you  try  your 
boy  once,  and  he  will  soon  show  you  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  you  could  have  done  for 
him.  I  don’t  mean  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  stain  his  floor,  and  all  that,  though  it 
would  not  do  any  harm  to  let  him  do  so  later, 
when  you  have  found  that  the  plan  works 
well;  but  1  mean,  give  him  a  room  and  a  word 
or  two  of  advice  as  to  how  to  “fix  it  up,’’ 
and  you  will  not  regret  it.  It  will  change 
him  from  a  boy  whose  life  is  deadened,  and 
almost  without  hope  of  ever  escaping  from 
tjie  dull  monotony  of  the  0jj|y  {’outiue  of 


eating,  working  and  sleeping,  to  a  lad  with 
energy,  life  and  an  ambition  to  work  for  larger 
things,  as  he  has  worked  for  his  room,  to 
make  it  more  pleasant  and  cosy  every  day.  I 
say,  “  try  it.”  It  worked  with  me. 

And,  now,  if  you  care  to  know  how,  I  will 
tell  you  some  time  a  way  to  make  a  comfortable 
easy,  and  not  at  all  unsightly  couch  for  less 
than  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar.  a  boy. 


THE  BOYS’  MYTHOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

IV. 


When  the  next  meeting  night  came  I  went 
to  the  “  bunk  ”  as  usual.  It  was  dark,  except 
for  the  light  from  the  fire.  I  sat  down  on  a 
stool  in  front  of  the  stove,  and  as  I  raked  the 
bright  embers  with  the  poker,  built  castles  in 
the  air.  I  began  to  think  that  the  boys  had 
forgotton  about  the  club,  or  else  had  become 
tired  of  the  Mythological  tales,  when  I  heard  a 
deep  gutteral  sound  at  my  left.  1  was  startled 
and  stopped  my  raking  to  listen.  All  was 
dark,  except  where  I  sat  in  the  light,  and  the 
“  bunk  ”  was  quite  a  distance  from  the  house, 
and  I  was  only  a  girl,  you  know,  so  I  really 
became  nearly — but  not  quite — only  nearly 
frightened.  Then  it  dawned  on  me  that  it 
must  be  the  boys, -so  I  said  (bravely,  of  course): 

“  Stop  your  fooling,  or  I’ll  go  to  the  house 
at  once.” 

“  Boo — oo — oo,”  came  the  answer  in  a  growl. 

“  Pooh  !”  said  1,  “  That’s  Charlie,  he  needn’t 
try  and  scare  me.” 

“I’m  Pluto,”  growled  he,  “and  here’s  Cer¬ 
berus,  ”  he  laughed,  as  he  dragged  Carlo  into 
the  light.  Carlo,  however,  resented  this  fa¬ 
miliarity  and  growled  in  dead  earnest. 

“  Put  that  beast  out,”  said  I,  “and  light  the 
lamp.  I’ve  stacks  of  sewing  to  do,  and  1  ought 
to  beat  it  now,  instead  of  fooling  here.” 

“Sue’s  got  the  dumps,”  whispered  Walter, 

“  and  she  growls  like  a  bear  when  she  gets 
started,  too.” 

“  There  shall  be  war  and  rumors  of  war,’’ 
solemnly'  repeated  Dick.  (Dick’s  our  orator, 
you  know.) 

When  the  lamp  was  lighted  and  order 
restored,  we  began  the  tale  of  the  Trojan 
War.  There  are  so  many  long,  unj  ronounce- 
able  names  connected  with  it,  that  I  cut  it 
just  as  short  as  possible,  for  there  was,  I 
thought,  no  use  in  giving  the  boys  things 
beyond  them,  to  try  and  remember. 

Dardanus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra. 
He  dwelt  in  Samothrace,  but  afterwards 
passed  over  to  the  adjoining  coast  of  Asia, 
where  Teucer  reigned.  Teucer  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage  and  left  him  his  throne. 
Tros,  the  grandson  of  Dardanus,  had  three 
sons,  one  of  whom  was  Ilus. 

Ilus  was  directed  by  the  oracle  to  follow  a 
spotted  cow,  and  build  a  town  where  she 
should  lie  down.  The  cow  led  him  to  a  hill, 
called  the  Hill  of  Mischief  (Ate.),  w’here  be 
built  a  town  named  from  himself,  Iliou,  and 
Troy ,  from  his  father.  On  the  prayer  of  Ilus, 
Jupiter  sent  him  from  heaven  an  image  of 
Minerva  called  the  Palladium.  It  was  three 
ells  long;  in  one  hand  it  held  a  spear,  in  the 
other  a  distaff  and  spindle.  The  safety  of 
Troy  depended  on  its  preservation. 

“  What’s  an  ell?”  asked  Tom. 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  an  ell  is  a  measure,  of  differ¬ 
ent  lengths  in  different  countries,  used  chiefly 
for  measuring  such  things  as  cloth.  1  don’t 
know  the  length  of  their  ell,  but  an  English 
ell  is  generally  supposed  to  be  49  inches. 

“  Well  then,”  said  Walter,  “she  must  have 
been  three  time  49  inches  high,  or,  let’s  see- 
“  147  inches,”  yelled  Tom,  “and  that’s  12% 
feet.  ” 

“  Lightning  calculator  !”  laughed  Dick. 

“  What’s  a  distaff  ?  ”  asked  Jack  Twigg. 
“Let  me  see,”  mused  I,  “its  the  staff  of  a 
spinning  w  heel  to  which  a  bunch  of  flax. is 
tied,  and  from  which  the  thread  is  drawn. 
Now  do  you  understand?” 

“  Guess  so,”  said  he,  “go  on,  please.” 

Well  then,  Laomedon  succeeded  his  father 
Ilus.  He  had  several  children,  among  whom 
was  Priam,  who  succeeded  his  father.  Priam 
married  Hecuba.  They  had  a  great  many 
children,  among  whom  was  Paris,  or  Alex 
ander.  Before  Paris  was  born  his  mother 
dreamed  that  be  was  a  torch  which  set  all 
llion  in  flames.  Priam  sent  for  one  gifted 
with  prophecy  and  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  to  learn  what  this  might  portend,  and 
he  declared  that  the  ne:ct  child  born  to  them 
would  be  the  destruction  of  his  country.  He 
recommended  that  it  should  be  exposed;  and 
accordingly,  the  babe,  as  soon  as  it  came  into 
the  world,  was  given  to  a  servant  to  be  left 
upon  Mt.  Ida.  The  man  obeyed  his  orders: 
but  curiosity  leading  him  back  to  the  place 
five  days  afterwards,  to  see  what  had  becomo 
of  the  poor  little  fellow,  he  found  a  bear  en¬ 
gaged  in  suckling  it.  Being  struck  with  such 
a  sight,  he  determined  to  take  the  child  home; 
he  reared  it  as  his  own,  and  named  it  Paris, 
When  Paris  grew  up  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  strength  an4  POUl'fige  in  repelling 


robbers  from  the  flocks,  and  the  shepherds 
called  him  Alexander  (Man-aider.)  He 
married  the  nymph  CEnone,  whom  Rhea  had 
taught  prophecy.  Being  shortly  after  recog¬ 
nized  by  his  father,  he,  at  the  instigation  of 
Venus,  sailed  to  Greece  and  carried  off  Helen. 
CEnone  warned  him  in  vain  of  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  enterprise. 

“Who  was  Helen?”  asked  one  of  the  boys. 
Helen  was  the  twin  sister  of  Pollux,  and 
daughter  of  Leda.  She  was  noted  foi  her 
great  beauty,  which  was  said  to  be  unrivalled ; 
and  all  the  princes  of  Greece  came  a- wooing. 
Tyndareus,  Leda’s  husband,  was  uncertain 
what  to  do,  fearing  to  make  a  choice.  At 
length,  Ulysses,  one  of  the  suitors,  thinking 
he  had  but  a  slender  chance  of  success,  told 
him  that  if  he  would  engage  to  obtain  for  him 
the  hand  of  his  neice,  Penelope,  he  would  re¬ 
lieve  him  of  his  embarrassment.  He  gladly 
consented,  and  Ulysses  then  told  him  that  he 
bad  only  to  exact  an  oath  from  all  the  suitors, 
that  in  case  of  any  violence  or  injury  being 
offered  to  the  fortunate  candidate,  they  would 
all  aid  in  procuring  him  satisfaction.  They 
readily  swore;  and  then  Tyndareus  declared 
that  he  accepted  Menelaus,  King  of  Laced  ce- 
Qion  or  Sparta,  for  his  son  in-law. 

A  short  time  after,  Paris  came  to  the  house 
of  Menelaus,  in  Laconia.  He  was  received 
with  the  gieatest  kindness — a  hospitality  he 
ungenerously  repaid  by  stealing  the  affections 
of  his  host’s  wife.  Helen  fled  with  him  to 
Troy;  and  Menelaus,  instantly  calling  on  his 
former  rivals  to  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of 
his  wife,  they  began  to  assemble  in  all  parts 
of  Greece.  Menelaus  and  Ulysses  went  to 
Troy  and  demanded  the  restitution  of  Helen; 
but  Priam,  the  king,  swrayed  by  his  affection 
for  Paris,  his  son,  whom  he  now  loved,  re¬ 
fused  to  give  her  up,  aud  the  Greeks  prepared 
to  invade  his  dominions.  All  the  valiant 
chiefs  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  assembled.  The  chief  command  was  giv¬ 
en  to  Agamemnon.  King  of  Mycenae;  and  the 
number  of  ships  collected  exceeded  a  thousand. 

“Whiw!”  whistled  Tom,  “All  that  fuss 
over  a  woman  !” 

“  Mamma’s  the  only’  woman  I’d  fight  for,” 
said  Dick. 

“  You’re  young  yet,”  said  Charlie,  with  a 
great  air  of  superiority.  “Wait  till  you 
grow  up  and  we'll  see.” 

“  Go  on  please,”  said  Jack,  as  he  edged 
closer  to  the  fire,  so  I  went  on. 

While  the  Greeks  were  preparing  to  set 
sail,  Agamemnon  chanced,  when  hunting,  to 
kill  a  hind  sacred  to  Diana.  The  goddess  in 
her  wrath  sent  an  adverse  wind,  and  the 
fleet  was  unable  to  stir.  An  oracle  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  goddess  could  be  appeased  only 
by  the  blood  of  one  of  the  children  of  the 
offender,  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  send 
for  his  daughter,  Iphigenia.  WTben  the  maiden 
arrived  at  the  camp,  she  was  led  as  a  victim 
to  the  altar  of  Diana  ;  she  knelt  down  and 
the  priest  struck  her  with  a  knife  ;  but  found 
to  his  surprise  thj|f  it  was  a  hind  he  had  slain, 
for  the  goddess,  relenting,  bad  snatched  the 
maiden  away,  and  substituted  the  hind  in 
her  place.  She  carried  her  off  and  kept  her 
to  officiate  at  her  altars. 

“  What’s  a  hind  ?  v  asked  Jim. 

“  A  hind,”  said  Charlie,  “  is  a  female  deer. 

I  knew  that  much  myself.” 

All  impediments  now  being  removed,  the 
fleet  set  sail.  The  Trojans  led  by  Hector, 
came  down  to  oppose  their  landing.  The 
landing,  however,  was  finally  effected,  and 
the  Greeks  drew  up  their  ships  on  the  beach, 
and  erected  huts  and  booths  for  themselves 
along  the  shore.  The  war  continued  for  ten 
years,  for  the  Trojans  were  powtrfully  as¬ 
sisted  by  all  the  surrounding  countries.  In 
the  10th  year  Apollo  sent  a  plague  among  the 
Greeks  in  punishment  for  an  insult 
Agamemnon  had  offered  to  his  priest, 
This  produced  a  quarrel  between  Aga 
memnon  and  Achilles,  the  bravest  chief 
in  the  Grecian  host.  Achilles,  refusing  to 
take  any  farther  part  in  the  war,  success  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Trojans.  Shortly  after  this 
Hector  was  slain,  and  the  Greeks  seemed  to  be 
on  the  winning  side.  It  was  not,  however, 
very  long  before  Achilles  died,  and  Ajax,  an¬ 
other  brave  Greek,  slew  himself  because  be 
could  not  possess  the  arms  which  Vulcan  had 
made  for  Achilles.  Their  two  bravest  war 
riors  now  being  dead,  the  Greeks  began  to 
despair  of  taking  Troy. 

Thus  the  war  raged  ;  at  one  time  the  Greeks 
seemed  about  to  win  ;  then  again  the  Trojans 
seemed  to  be  the  more  powerful.  At  last  Paris 
is  wounded  by’  a  fatal  arrow.  Recbllecting 
the  words  of  bis  deserted  CEnone— that  she 
alone  could  cure  him — he  causes  himself  to  be 
borne  to  her  dwelling  on  Mt.  Ida.  He  implores 
her  compassion,  but  she  is  deaf  to  his  en¬ 
treaties,  and  he  returns  to  llion  to  die.  But 
when  CEnone  heard  that  he  was  dead,  her  ten¬ 
derness  revived  ;  and  secretly  quitting  her 
abode  she  traveled  through  the  night  to  the 
mountains.  With  the  pibrning  she  reached 


Troy,  and  beholding  the  burning  pyre  of 
Paris,  flung  herself  into  the  flames  and  was 
consumed  with  him  whom  she  loved. 

The  fatal  day  of  Troy  was  now  at  hand. 
The  Greeks,  by  the  advice  of  Ulysses,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Minerva  constructed  a  huge 
horse  of  wood,  within  which  the  bravest  of 
the  warriors  concealed  themselves.  Then, 
feigning  to  depart,  they  burn  their  huts  aud 
booths  and  sail  away  for  an  isle  close  by.  A 
Greek  named  Sinon  remained  behind,  and 
throwing  himself  in  the  way  of  the  Trojans 
when  they  came  forth  next  morning  from  the 
city,  told  them  that  the  horse  was  sacred  to 
Minerva,  and  would  be  the  preservation  of  the 
city  if  they  admitted  it.  Laocoon  maintained 
that  Sinon  was  an  imposter,  and  was  about  to 
burn  the  horse,  when  Minerva  struck  him 
with  blindness,  but  he  still  persisted  in  his  re¬ 
monstrances,  when  two  enormous  serpents 
came  out  of  the  sea  and  devoured  his  two 
children.  Struck  by  this,  the  Trojans  drew 
the  horse  into  the  city.  In  the  night  Sinon 
displayed  a  lighted  torch  (the  appointed  sig¬ 
nal)  and  opened  the  fatal  horse.  The  war¬ 
riors  descend,  the  fleet  returns,  the  gates  are 
opened,  the  Trojans  massacred  in  their  sleep, 
and  the  city  taken.  Deiphobus,  the  bravest 
of  the  remaining  sons  of  Priam,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  Helen  after  the  death  of  Paris,  is  slain  by 
Menelaus.  Troy  is  no  more  ! 

“And  what  became  of  Helen?'1  asked  the 
boys  in  a  breath. 

“Oh!  she  became  reconciled  to  Menelaus 
and  sailed  home  with  him,”  said  I.  “The 
story  of  their  homeward  voyage  is  quite 
interesting,  too.” 

“  Tell  us  about  it,”  said  they. 

“  No,  no  more  to-night,”  I  replied. 

“  I  wouldn’t  have  been  such  a  fool  if  I  had 
been  Menelaus,”  said  Jack  Twigg,  “would 
you  boys? ” 

“  But  you’re  not  Menelaus,”  said  Charley, 
“and  no  Helen  would  ever  have  you,  so  don’t 
preach.” 

“What  will  you  tell  us  next?”  asked  the 
boys. 

“Don’t  know,”  said  1,  “Let  everyone  try 
and  .find  out  something  about  any  god  or 
goddess,  and  we’ll  have  a  general  discussion. 
If  you  can’t  find  out  anything  much,  I’ll  take 
up  whatever  I  take  a  fancy  to.”  » 

“Good  night!  Good  night!”  resounded 
from  all  sides. 

“ He !  he!  he /”  growled  Charley.  “That’s 
my  fiendish  laugh,  you  know.” 

“If  you’re  Pluto;  you’ve  no  business  in 
heaven,”  said  the  other  boys,  and,  catching 
him,  they  hustled  him  up  to  the  house  in  spite 
of  his  resistance. 

DOHA  HARVEY  VROOMAN. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches;  and  loving  favor,  rather  than 
silver  and  gold . 

We  believe  that  no  simpler  teaching  can  be 
found  than  that  which  our  Lord  himself  has 
given  us.  If  we  err  at  all  in  preaching  to 
adults,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  obscuring  the 
simple  teaching  of  our  Lord  with  our  profound 
verbosities  and  subtle  philosophies . 

He  who  never  fails  in  an  undertaking  is, 
usually,  of  a  soul  so  narrow  that  it  can  be  of 
little  consequence  to  the  world  whether  he 
succeeds  or  does  not  succeed . 

“  The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  every  one’s 
Is— not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  In  life 
Provided  that  it  could  be— but  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  It  fair 
Up  to  our  means.” 

••  Love,  hope,  fear,  faith— these  make  humanity, 
These  are  its  sign,  and  note,  and  character.” 
“Measure  your  mind’s  hight  by  the  shade  it  casts.” 

Harmony  in  life,  like  harmony  in  music, 
depends  upon  our  being  in  accord  with  our 
neighbors . 

Righteousness  depends  upon  righteous  read¬ 
ing,  righteous  thinking,  righteous  eating  and 
righteous  drinking . 

It  is  a  great  deal  better  for  a  Christian  man 
to  encourage  his  fellows  in  well-doing,  than 

to  punish  them  for  wrong-thinking . 

The  thoughts  which  are  hidden  are  the 
most  precious.  The  shells  which  the  sea  rolls 
out  on  shore  are  not  its  best.  The  pearls  have 
to  be  dived  for . . 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 
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CONCERNING  FRUITS. 

MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 


Unwholesomeness  of  raspiberries  ;  danger  of 
eating  grapes  ;  canned  fruit. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  written 
about  the  things  under  the  sun,  and  this 
paper  may  be  a  further  contribution  to  the 
pile  in  the  opinion,  at  least  of  persons  whose 
stomachs  never  complain  of  what  is  showed 
into  them.  And  some  of  the  nonsense  is  anent 
the  exceeding  wholesomeness  of  ripe  fruits. 
That  perfectly  ripe  fruits,  in  a  general  way 
are  wholesome,  may  be  quite  true,  but  that 
all  ripe  fruits  are  wholesome  for  everybody, 
is  very  far  from  being  true.  In  my  own  im¬ 
mediate  family  I  have  for  10  or  12  years, 
made  it  a  point  to  observe  the  effect  of  fruits 
in  their  season,  and  I  have  arrived  at  these 
conclusions  :  strawberries  eaten  without  milk 
or  cream,  are  far  more  wholesome  than 
with  either  or  both  ;  strawberries  and  cream 
eaten  at  night,  almost  invariably  result  in  a 
coated  tongue  for  the  eater  on  the  following 
morning. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  strawberries 
act  like  a  most  virulent  poison  upon  some  per¬ 
sons.  Raspberries  we  long  ago  condemned  as 
utterly  unfit  to  eat;  and  every  time  that  the 
rule  of  exclusion  is  broken  we  bewail  our 
weakness  in  allowing  the  berries  to  be  brought 
to  the  table.  The  juice  of  raspberries  is  de¬ 
licious  and  wholesome,  but  the  seeds  are  an 
utter  abomination,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  every 
digestive  organ  in  the  body  to  be  subjected  to 
their  rasping  effect.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  frequent  use  of  uncooked  raspberries  in 
summer-time  is  the  source  of  much  summer¬ 
time  ailment.  It  is  reasonable  enough  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  whatever  in  the  way  of  seeds  passes 
into  the  stomach  unmasticated,  and  on  which 
the  juices  of  the  stomach  cannot  act  must  be 
unwholesome.  A  diet  of  cherry-stones,  which 
some  children  indulge  in ,  is  pernicious  in  the 
extreme,  and  a  youngster  in  my  neighborhood, 
who  filled  his  stomach  with  a  pint  of  cherries 
swallowed  whole,  nearly  lost  his  life  in  getting 
rid  of  that  particular  meal.  Two  people  in 
my  neighborhood  have  died  within  five  or  six 
years,  from  eating  grapes,  the  seeds  of  the 
grapes  getting  into  the  appendix,  which  is  the 
term  commonly  given  to  a  small  intestine, 
which  leads  from  the  large  intestine.  It  is 
but  a  few  inches  long,  and  comes  to  an  end 
like  a  pocket,  or  cxd-de-sac.  What  its  use  is 
in  the  digestive  economy  has  not  been  made 
out,  but  when  a  grape  seed,  or  bit  of  oyster 
shell,  or  any  similar  unyielding  substance 
slips  into  it  in  its  passage  through  the  body, 
the  result,  I  believe,  is  uniformly  fatal,  and 
death  ensues  in  four  or  five  days,  after  intense 
suffering — cramps,  inflammation  and  swelling 
of  the  bowels.  No  remedy  avails  anything — 
the  pain  finally  ceases  and  then  the  end  is 
nigh.  I  have  known  of  three  young  men  of 
brilliant  promise,  who  have  been  slain  by  the 
grape  seed — a  post-mortem  in  each  case  re¬ 
vealing  the  cause  of  death.  One  child,  whom 
I  know,  who  is  very  fond  of  grapes  and  still 
does  not  intend  to  be  a  victim  to  the  seeds, 
chews  the  grapes  and  thoroughly  masticates 
the  seeds,  while  many  adults  eschew  the  seeds 
altogether,  which  method  seems  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  grape  eater  as  a  very  sorry  one,  indeed. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  in  habit,  and  the 
child  who  masticates  the  grupe  seeds,  and  has 
never  eaten  grapes  in  any  other  way,  enjoys 
them  fully  as  much  as  any  one  I  know.  Of 
course,  we  are  never  out  of  the  reach  of  dan¬ 
ger  from  some  quarter,  and  “  in  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death.”  Still,  it  is  but  the  part 
of  good  sense  to  avoid  unnecessary  harm,  if 
we  wish  to  keep  well.  To  be  continually  in 
mortal  terror  of  some  impending  calamity  is 
very  unphilosophic— one  might  better  die  and 
be  done  with  it.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  do 
the  best  we  know',  and  leave  the  outcome 
“  with  Providence.” 

As  a  cheerful  finale  to  the  foregoing  lugu¬ 
briousness,  let  me  tell  how  I  manage  glass- 
jars  in  fruit  canning,  never  cracking  the  jars. 
Of  couise,  I  have  the  jars  near-by  on  a  table, 
each  one  mated  with  its  proper  cover  and 
rubber  band.  Into  a  tin  pail,  or  pan,  large 
enough  to  hold  two  or  three  jars  lying  side¬ 
ways,  I  pour  quite  warm  water  until  it  is 
about  half  full,  and  stand  it  on  the  back  of 
the  stove,  or  range.  I  then  rinse  the  two  or 
three  jars  in  the  water,  leaving  two  lying  in 
it  ;  stand  up  tne  third  one  in  the  water  and 
fill  it  with  the  fruit,  on  the  top  of  which  I  put 
a  piece  of  firm  white  paper,  cut  to  fit.  With  a 
fork  or  spoon  I  lift  out  from  the  water  the  rub¬ 
ber  and  cover,  and  adjust  them  properly.  Then 
with  the  end  of  a  clean  towel  I  lift  the  filled 
j  ir  from  the  pail  of  water,  aud  supporting  the 
bottom  vyith  ti>3  Qthar  end  of  tbo  tjQVY^],  b?9r 


it  to  a  table  where  it  is  wiped  clean.  Another 
empty  jar  is  added  to  the  pail  of  water,  and 
one  that  is  already  warm  is  filled  like  the 
preceding.  Of  all  the  methods  I  have  tried,  I 
find  this  the  most  expeditious,  safe  and  easy. 
The  paper  covers  I  cutout  in  quantities  and  keep 
them  in  a  small  paper  box  which  reposes  in  the 
basket  which  holds  jar  covers,  clamps  and 
rubber  bands,  which  occasionally  through 
carelessness,  become  divorced  from  their 
proper  partners  and  find  lodgment  in  this 
basket.  The  paper  on  top  of  .course  just  fits 
the  inside  of  the  neck  of  the  jar,  and  when 
mold  gathers  on  top,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the 
paper  receives  it  and  the  fruit  is  saved.  Over 
jelly  glasses  I  paste  tissue  paper,  when  dry 
with  a  sponge  or  soft  brush,  wet  the  paper 
with  cold  water — it  dries  as  tight  as  a  drum¬ 
head.  Very  good  jelly  can  be  made  of  the. 
peach  skins,  boiled  to  a  pulp  in  a  little  water; 
strain  through  a  jelly  bag,  and  proceed  in  the 
usual  way,  to  a  pint  of  juice,  a  pint  of  sugar 


TWO  WINDOWS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


I  have  been  visiting  for  a  few  days 
in  the  city  of  Montreal,  and  while 
there  saw  two  windows  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  so  entirely  different  that  I 
cannot  help  writing  of  them  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  some  flower  lovers  who  have  to  dwell 
in  cities  and  think  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
cultivate  plants.  In  one  there  was  nothing 
but  immaculate  lace  curtains  and  stiff  Hol¬ 
land  blinds,  that  were  always  drawn  down  to 
keep  the  light  from  the  carpet.  There  were 
pretty  transparencies  in  the  window  aud  fancy 
tassels  to  the  shades,  but  no  living  thing  could 
be  seen  in  all  the  cold  stateliness.  Then  I 
called  on  another  friend,  situated  in  about  the 
same  pleasant  circumstances,  with  plenty  of 
servants  aud  a  taste  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art.  The  front  windows  of  her 
drawing-room  were  full  of  plants  that  did  not 
require  full  sunlight,  and  a  fern  hung  its 
graceful  fronds  from  a  center  urn;  while  on  a 
shelf  in  front  of  it  were  two  pots  of  Chinese 
primroses  and  two  of  mignonette,  a  myrtle 
aud  an  azalia.  Yellow  jessamine  and  salvia, 
alternating,  filled  the  inside  row.  The  jessa¬ 
mine,  to  my  great  surprise,  dropped  its  golden 
blossoms  in  as  rich  profusion  as  if  in  a  garden 
bed  in  August.  As  both  houses  were  heated 
by  furnaces  in  which  coal  was  burned,  I  could 
not  help  wondering  what  caused  the  difference 
for  my  first  friend  was  a  flower  lover  and  de¬ 
plored  the  use  of  gas  aud  furnace  heat  as 
the  reason  for  not  cultivating  flowers.  Afresh, 
thrifty  ivy  grew  in  the  western  window  of  the 
successful  florist’s  house,  and  a  tradescantia 
grew  thrifty  aud  green  in  a  large  bowl  of 
water,  where  a  bed  was  made  of  sand  and 
charcoal  at  the  bottom,  and  on  this  it  seemed 
to  thrive. 

“How  are  you  so  successful?”  I  asked; 
and  she  replied  : 

“It  is  only  by  keeping  a  temperature  as  cool 
and  as  even  as  I  possibly  can.  Our  rooms 
are  well- ventilated  and  large,  and  I  think  the 
open  chimney,  with  the  fire  in  the  grate,  is 
good.  I  water  them  myself  with  tepid  soft 
water,  and  once  a  week  put  in  a  little  am¬ 
monia.  As  I  dread  dirt  and  muss,  I  am  very 
careful,  and  keep,  a  sponge  to  clean  off  the 
leaves,  and  an  inner  curtain  is  hung  up  when 
any  extra  dust  is  expected  from  the  sweep¬ 
ing.”  The  earth  for  potting  was  compost 
procured  from  a  commercial  florist. 

These  windows  went  to  prove  to  me  that  it 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dispense  with  coal  and 
gas  iu  order  to  have  plants  thrive,  though  I 
cannot  say  if  all  kinds  would  do  as  well, 
my  friend  limiting  herself  to  a  few  special 
favorites.  The  ivy  mad^  its  growth  chiefly 
out-of-doors  during  the  summer,  being  set 
out  in  the  back  balcony  aud  watered  with 
soap  suds  and  a  little  plant  food  such  as  is 
sold  at  the  druggist’s.  She  told  me  that  she 
keeps  some  of  her  hyacinths  in  the  refrigerator 
to  retard  their  growth,  and  has  a  window  full, 
in  bloom  in  April  and  May. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  now  to  think 
about  and  prepare  for  the  future  of  our 
plants.  Good  drainage,  judicious  watering, 
with  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  will  be  sure  to 
give  a  reward  in  flowers  and  leaves  next  win¬ 
ter,  that  can  be  quite  healthful  if  cared  for 
through  the  early  autumn  months,  and  will 
cheer  and  brighten  the  home  life  wonder¬ 
fully  during  the  wintry  weather.  And  let 
those  who  object  to  flowers,  try  once  the  effect 
of  a  few  plants  in  their  homes,  and  they  will 
find  it  pays  in  more  ways  than  in  ‘money- 
making. 


IN  SEASON. 

Put  the  rubbers  on  fruit  cans  while  they 
are  empty  and  cool. 

Clean  new  potatoes  by  rubbing  them  with  a 
piece  of  coarse  crash.  It  is  more  quickly  done 
than  with  a  knife. 


Remove  stains  from  the  hands  with  fresh 
juice  of  pie-plant.  Bruise  the  stalk  in  your 
palm  and  apply. 

Cut  the  feet  from  worn-out  stockings,  and 
the  legs  make  capital  protectors  for  the  wrists 
and  shirt-sleeves  of  the  men  and  boys  who  are 
binding  gram. 

STRING  BEANS. 

Prepare  for  cooking  and  let  stand  in  cold 
water  two  hours.  Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  in  a  kettle  with  a  half  tablespoonful  of 
saleratus.  Dip  the  beans  into  the  kettle. 
Cover  tightly  and  let  them  steam,  with  no 
more  water  than  adheres.  Stir  often,  and 
when  they  are  dry  and  seem  ready  to  stick  to 
the  kettle,  cover  them  with  water.  Add  salt 
to  taste.  Cook  till  very  tender,  add  pepper 
and  the  sweet  cream  from  a  pan  of  milk  with 
milk  enough  to  make  a  thin  soup.  Serve  with 
crackers.  mrs.  levi  niles. 


ALMOND  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  two  and  one-half  cups  of 
flour,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  whites  of  eight 
eggs,  two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 

FROSTING. 

Whites  of  two  eggs,  sugar  to  thicken,  one- 
fourth  pound  of  almonds.  Blanch  the  almonds 
by  putting  them  in  hot  water’ ;  when  ready 
remove  the  skins  and  shave  in  thin  slices.  Stir 
this  in  the  frosting  and  spread  between  the 
layers  and  on  the  top. 

SPONGE  JELLY  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  of  flour,  three  eggs, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  cream,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  Bake  fifteen  minutes. 
Spread  with  jelly  while  warm  and  roll. 

DELICATE  CAKE. 

One  coffee-cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  one  teacupful  of  sweet  milk,  white 
of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream-of-tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda; 
flavor  with  lemon.  aunt  rachel. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  PRIVATE  LETTERS. 

I  think  the  Farmers’  Daughter  Number  was 
a  good  one,  and  the  truth  was  not  half  told, 
but  maybe  it  was  all  the  patient  would  bear. 
You  know  the  old  saying  is  that  the  way  to 
become  wise  is  to  first  know  that  you  are  ig¬ 
norant.  I  think  such  discussions  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  do  good  by  making  people  think. 

MRS.  b.  c.  D. 


I  think  the  aim  of  the  Rural  is  quite  as 
much  to  improve  the  farmer’s  home -life  as 
the  cultivation  of  his  soil.  I  can  never  forget 
the  shock  my  sensibilities  received  during  a 
visit  I  made  at  one  time  in  the  country.  The 
first  morning  I  came  down  to  breakfast,  I 
found  it  waiting  for  me,  the  table  neatly 
spread,  the  wife  and  daughter  nicely  dressed — 
presently  the  “lord  and  master  of  the  house” 
came  in  without  his  coat  and  barefooted ,  and 
sat  at  bis  table,  dressed,  or  rather  undressed, 
like  that,  and  ate  his  breakfast  !  ! 

MISS  M.  A.  p. 


Pi,$rrUaneou$ 


All  the  Ladies 


vYho  have  given  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  a  trial 
are  enthusiastic  In  its  praise. 

Mrs.  J.  J  Burton,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  says  : 
“  I  have  been  using  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  with 
marvelous  success.  It  restores  the  original 
color  to  gray  hair,  promotes  a  fresh  growth, 
and  keeps  it  strong  and  healthy.  As  a  toilet 
article  I  have  never  found  its  equal.” 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


THE  ONLY 

Brilliant  -^p. 

Durable 

Economical 


Are  Diamond  Dyes.  They  excel  all  others 
in  Strength, Purity  and  Fastness.  None  others 
are  just  as  good.  Beware  of  imitations.  They 
are  made  of  cheap  and  inferior  materials  and 
give  poor,  weak,  crocky  colors.  To  be  sure 
of  success,  use  only  the  Diamond  Dyes  for 
coloring  Dresses,  Stockings,  Yarns,  Carpets, 
heathers,  Ribbons,  &c.,  &c.  We  warrant 
•them  to  color  more  goods,  package  for  pack¬ 
age,  than  any  other  dyes  ever  made,  and  to 
give  more  brilliant  and  durable  colors.  Ask 
for  the  Diamond  and  take  no  other. 

Send  postal  for  Dye  Book,  Sample  Card,  directions 
for  coloring  Photos.,  making  the  finest  Ink  or  Bluing 
(io  cts.  a  quart),  etc.  Sold  by  Druggists.  Address 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

For  Gilding  or  Bronzing  Fancy  Articles,  USE 

DIAMOND  PAINTS. 

Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  Copper.  Only  io  Cent3 


A  3125 

T op  Buggy 

FOR  $65.00. 

Other  Buggies,  Car¬ 
riages,  Sleighs,  Har¬ 
ness,  and  a  thousand 
useful  articles  in  tho 
same  proportion.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Price- 
Lists.  CHICAGO  SCALE 
COMPANY,  Chicago,  lit 


AMPA1CN  SUPPLIES!! 

Badges,  Banners.  Flags,  U  nif  orms,  Everything. 
Get  our  price  before  you  buy.  Catalogue  free. 
THE  DOMESTIC  M’F’G  CO.,  Wallingford,  Ct. 


<£78  DO  to  £9^0  nn  A  Month  can  be  made 

IO  worklng  for  US-  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  i  o  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


TlflflTtK  Forming  with  Green  Manures 

i»vvn.p.  The  Fourth  Edlnon  now  ready.  Price 


bound  in  paper,  65  cts;  In  cloth,  gjl.  Will  be  sent 
for  cash,  free  of  postage.  Address 

DR.  HARLAN.  Wilmington,  Delaware 


to  SS  a. lay.  Samples  worth  81.50,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly.  »(«.. 


GOLD 

JTKKK. 


Live  at  homo  and  make  more  money  working  for  up  than 
I  nt  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  FREE.  Address,  TRUK  St  Co..  Augusta,  Maine. 


QQfi  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
03U  Sample  Cards  for  2c  Hill  Pub. Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


^IlkiQ  REVOLVERS.  Send  stamp  for  price 
VlUiiO  listtoJ.H.  Johnston  &  Son. Pittsburg.  Pa. 


One  T>  1  p  p  1  n  t 
Writes  a  Letter. 
FOUNTAIN  FAL¬ 
CON  PEN  CO., 
252  lir'dwsj.N.l'. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  CHANCE. 

We  want  an  agent  in  every  town  to  tell  our  Tilenl 
Farm  Gate  Hinge.  Write  for  circular.  Sample 
sent  on  receipt  of  *1.00. 

C-  A  WEYBURN  COMPANY, 

6*21  Main  Street,  Rockford,  Ill. 


Cm  SEED  WHEAT.  A  Red  Wheat,  equal 

ruuvnol  r  n  totheLongberrvin  quality,  firmer  In 
the  straw  and  much  more  productive;  $1.25  per  bushel 
at  depot  here;  no  charge  for  bags. 

CUVIER  SPANGLER,  Marietta,  Pa. 


COLORED  POSTERS 

—FOR— 

AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 

These  Posters  are  entirely  new  in  design,  and  have 
been  made  expressly  for  the  use  intended.  Printed  in 
many  colors,  they  are  very  brilliant  and  attractive. 

Samples  will  be  sent  on  application. 
JULIUS  B1EN  «fc  CO.,  1S9  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

18  8  8. 

We  offer  Five  of  the  hardiest,  best,  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  varieties  now  grown  in  the  United  States. 
DEITZ’S  LUNGBERRY,  RELIABLE,  RED  RUSSIAN: 
HYBRID  MEDITERRANEAN,  and  TUSCAN  ISLAND 
Samples  of  each,  with  price,  history,  and  description, 
will  be  sent  for  10  cents  In  postage  stamps,  including 
sample  MAMMOTH  WHITE  RYE. 

Address  SAMUEL  WILSON, 

Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


|  6  afl  4^  At  tho  nte  they  hove  been  going  tha 
H  1 1  Wl  r  Puhlia  Domains  will  all  bo  cone  in  5 

■  ■  V  life  &■  w  rears  Now  ia  tho  tune  to  secure  as  Rich 
■osaunMaa  Und  is  the  Sun  shines  on  at  91.26  per 
acre.  What  better  could  be  left  for  Children?  Where  these  lauds  are;  how  to 
ret  them,  as  well  as  for  information  about  Homes  or  Employment  in  all  States 
and  Territories.  Sen  1  lOCenu  and  receive  the  beautiful  Enirarinca.  a  1‘ietur- 
esque  Panorama  of  America.  Address  THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  Chicago,  I1L 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING 

The  Original.  Beware  ot  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878, 
Highest  Awurd  New  Orleans  Expasitign.  t 


Rewtnrgli  Oyer-Pants 

Keep  Your  HP  On  This. 

Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Workingmen, 

when  you  ivaut  a  pair  of  Over-Pants  that  are  pro¬ 
perly  cut,  easy  fitting  aud  tha;  will  Nevor  Rip,  ask 
for  and  get  the  N  e  w  b  u  rg  h ;  also  Newburgh  N  ever 
ltip  Pantaloon  In  Wool,  Jeans,  Cottonades,  &e. 
Pantaloons,  $1  to  3.50;  Over  Pants,  75c.  to  81. 
If  vour  Pants  rip  In  wear  you  get  your  money  back. 
Sold  by  one  first-class  dealer  In  every  town. 

MTg  by  W hitehii,l  &  Cleveland.  Newburgh,  N.Y- 


AUG.  48 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  11,  1888. 

Philip  H.  Sheridan,  General  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  died  suddenly  at  Nonquitt, 
Mass.,  at  10.20  last  Sunday  night,  (August  5,) 
of  heart  failure,  at  the  age  of  57.  According 
to  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  he  was  buried  to¬ 
day  in  a  chosen  spot  in  the  National  Cemetery, 
at  Arlington,  Virginia,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Potomac,  opposite  Washington.  He  left 
a  wife  and  four  children.  Some  say  he  left 
property  worth  $150,000;  others  say,  he  left 
very  little.  A  bill  has  passed  the  United 
States  Senate,  giving  his  wife  a  pension  of 
$5,000  a  year;  but  it  is  expected  it  will 
meet  with  strong  opposition  in  the  House. 
The  whole  nation  mourns  the  death 

of  the  brilliant,  dashing  hero . 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  has  offered  a  res¬ 
olution  to  inquire  into  the  cotton  or  jute¬ 
bagging  pool  which  has  raised  the  price  of 
bagging,  so  as  to  extort  from  $1 ,500,000  to 
$2,000,000  from  cotton  producers  this  season. 

. The  House  bill  to  place  General  W.  P. 

(“Baldy”)  Smith  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Ar¬ 
my,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel, has  been  amended 
by  the  Senate  so  as  to  retire  him  as  Major  of 
Engineers,  the  rank  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
resignation  from  the  Army . The  Sen¬ 

ate  Wednesday  adopted  a  resolution  provid¬ 
ing  for  printing  100,000  extra  copies  of  the 
Tariff  law  of  1883,  with  the  Mills  Bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  and  a  comparison  of  the  two 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  will  make  an  excellent  campaign 
document  for  both  parties .  The  Repub¬ 

licans  are  still  incubating  their  tariff  bill.  It  is 
said  that  it  will  not  be  completed  till  Blaine 

passes  judgment  on  the  various  clauses - 

_ Representative  White,  of  Indiana,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  requiring  that  the  minimum 
rate  of  wages  paid  at  any  employment  in  any 
State  shall  be  $1.50  per  day  of  ten  hours  for 
male  adults,  $1  per  day  for  women,  and  75 
cents  per  day  for  minors  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  White  is  a  Scotch¬ 
man  who  came  here  when  19  years  old . 

National  legislation  against  all  forms  of  food 
adulteration  has  been  put  off  until  next  session 
of  Congress.  Then  with  clearer  knowledge  a 

drastic  measure  should  be  passed. . The 

Congressional  investigation  into  immigration 
here  has  been  disclosing  still  more  and  worse 
abuses.  The  laboring  classes,  until  of  late, 
have  been  mcst  opposed  to  restrictions  on  im¬ 
migration  ;  but  there’s  a  world  of  change  in 
their  sentiments  now.  Mr.  Powderly  is  advo¬ 
cating  the  restriction  of  immigration  almost 
to  the  point  of  prohibition.  He  would  require 
any  European  desiring  to  emigrate  to  file  with 
a  U.  S.  Consul  two  years  in  advance  a  dec¬ 
laration  to  that  effect;  and  if,  after  a  five- 
years’  residence  in  this  country,  he  cannot 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 

Constitution,  be  shall  be  sent  back . 

There  has  been  an  acrimonious  discussion  of 
the  Fisheries  Treaty  in  the  Senate  during  the 
week;  it  looks  as  if  it  would  not  be  confirmed, 
as  the  Republican  majority  is  opposed  to  it. 
It  may  go  over  till  next  session  when  party 

feelings  will  not  be  so  excited . The 

Chiuese  prohibition  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  Wednesday  without  a  division.  It 
provides  that  from  and  after  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  ratification  .of  the  pending  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Emperor  of 
China,  signed  on  March  12,  1888,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  Chinese  person,  whether  a 
subject  of  China  or  any  other  power,  to  enter 
the  United  States  except  as  in  this  bill  pro¬ 
vided,  and  it  virtually  provides  for  the  abso¬ 
lute  exclusion  of  Chinese . The  bill  re¬ 

ported  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Plumb,  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  makes  the 
general  Agricultural  Department  an  execu¬ 
tive  department,  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It 
also  provides  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  gives  the 
Secretary  the  same  salary  that  is  now  paid 
heads  of  other  Departments.  The  House  bill 
contained  a  section  transferring  the  SignalSer- 
vice  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, but  that 

was  stricken  out  by  the  committee . 

On  August  4,  a  large  six-story  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  People’s  Theatre  in  the  Bowery, 
this  city,  in  which  300  Polish  Jews  worked  at 
tailoring,  was  burnt  and  20  lives  were  lost. 
The  place  was  approached  through  a  narrow 
alley-way ;  the  means  of  escape  were  poor  at 
the  best,  and  these  were  defective.  A  number 
of  others  were  more  or  less  severely  injured. 

. Monday  an  election  for  Governor, 

State  officers  and  members  of  the  Legislature 
took  place  in  Ala.  The  Republicans  didn’t 
tbiuk  it  worth  while  to  nominate  more  than  a 
few  candidates  for  the  Legislature,  of  course 
the  Democrats  swept  the  State,  their  majority 

beiug  about  100,000 . Robert  Garrett 

many  times  millionaire  and  ex-president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. ,  is  in  a  bad  way,  being 
troubled  with  melancholia  and  hallucinations. 
He  is  violent  at  times  and  is  worse  now  than 
he  was  a  year  ago  before  he  started  on  his 
long  holiday  trip.  He  is  to  be  taken  to  a 

private  insane  asylum . Hiram  Sibley, 

seedsman,  left  over  $10,000,000, . The 

famous  black  stallion  Atlantic  with  a  recent 
record  of  2.21  has  been  sold  for  $15,000  and  is 

here  now  on  his  way  to  Italy .  There  is 

some  doubt  as  to  the  genuine  nature  of  the 
sale  of  the  Kentucky  stallion,  Bell  Boy,  last 
week  for  $50,000— the  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  a  horse  in  America.  D.  C.  Seaman,  the 
purchaser,  was  part  owner  of  him,  and  it  is 
intimated  by  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  that 
the  single  object  of  the  put-up  sale,  was  to 
achieve  a  “factitious  reputation”  for  the 
stallion.  This  is  indignantly  denied,  however. 
He  is  only  three  years  old  and  “stands”  at 
$500,  and  his  book  of  40  mares  is  said  to  be  full 
this  season;  so  that  he  is  likely  to  pay  for 

himself  before  he  is  six  years  old . 

Mr.  Levi  P.  Morton  was  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Canada  Pacific  railway  a  year 


ago:  he  has  never  attended  a  meeting  or 
exercised  any  authority,  and  he  resigned 

the  place  some  time  ago .  .... 

The  hostile  action  of  the  Nebraska  State  Board 
of  Transportation  has  put  an  end  to  railway 
construction  in  that  State  for  the  present.  Both 
the  Rock  Island  and  Santa  Fd  have  aban¬ 
doned  some  contemplated  extensions . 

Tin  cans  are  reported  in  Baltimore  to  have 
advanced  in  price  from  $2  50  to  $4  per  100, 
which  will  make  a  material  difference  in  the 

price  of  all  kinds  of  canned  goods . The 

Trunk  lines  westward  have  reduced  emigrant 
fares  to  a  basis  of  $5  from  New  York  to 

Chicago . Gov.  Gray  of  Indiana  seems 

to  have  thoroughly  frightened  the  lawless 
band  of  scoundrels  known  as  the  White  Caps. 
The  prospect  of  the  Judge’s  black  cap  brings 

the  gooseflesh  to  the  hulking  ruffians . 

During  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  the  total 
number  of  immigrants  arrived  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  was  54,000.  Of  this  number  40,000 

proceeded  to  the  United  States . General 

Terry  is  regaining  his  health  at  New  Haven. 
He  now  spends  much  of  his  time  out  of  doors. . . 
At  a  fire  in  a  flat-house  in  Second  avenue, 
this  city,  Wednesday,  a  family  of  four  persons 
was  burned  to  death,  and  several  others  es¬ 
caped  with  difficulty . Mr.  Randall  is 

steadily  gaining  health . The  National 

Convention  of  Locomotive  Engineers  will 
meet  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  October,  and  a 
strong  radical  faction  will  do  its  best  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  re-election  of  Chief  Arthur . 

Commodore  W.  Schley,  Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting,  is  quite 

ill  at  his  home  at  Newport,  R.  I . . 

Keeley  at  last  agrees  to  submit  to  the  Court  in 
Philadelphia,  and  to  impart  to  the  Court’s 
officer  all  the  information  he  himself  possesses 
concerning  the  construction,  principle  and 
operation  of  his  inventions.  . .  The  Demo¬ 

cratic  State  Convention,  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Wednesday,  renominated  John  B.  Gordon 
unanimously  for  Governor.  All  the 

State  officers  were  renominated . 

Captain  Andrews’  little  boat,  the  “  Dark  Se¬ 
cret.”  has  been  sighted  all  right,  about  1,000 
miles  east  of  Boston — about  one-third  of  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic .  The  Cincin¬ 

nati  Centennial  Exposition  continues  to  at¬ 
tract  large  crowds.  The  buildings  cover  43 
acres,  and  the  exhibition  space,  1,000,000 
square  feet.  In  Music  Hall,  which  holds  8,000 
people,  operatic,  spectacular  and  theatrical 
performances  are  given  by  the  best  talent. 
The  art  show  alone  is  valued  at  $1,000,000.... 
...  Now  that  the  Manitoba  has  opened  up  a 
new  country,  the  trade  in  Buffalo  bones,  chiefly 
for  fertilizing  purposes,  is  revived,  and  num¬ 
bers  of  men  are  engaged  in  speculation.  They 
have  Indians  and  half  breeds  employed  in 
gathering  and  hauling  them  to  different  sta¬ 
tions  from  which  they  are  shipped  to  Eastern 
cities.  One  man  in  Chicago  has  made  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  dealers  whereby  they  are  to  de¬ 
liver  to  him  135  car-loads .  John  Swin- 

ton,  the  veteran  N.  Y.  journalist,  has  been  to¬ 
tally  blind,  of  late,  but  an  operation  the  other 
day  has  restored  his  sight . The  Anarch¬ 

ists  hold  a  kindergarten  for  their  children 
every  Sunday  morning  in  a  beer  saloon,  corner 
of  Lincoln  avenue  and  Halstead  street, Chicago, 
over  200  little  ones  attending  to  imbibe  anarch¬ 
ical  doctrines  with  their  beer . 

Suits  against  two  of  the  principal  refineries 
composing  the  Sugar  Trust  were  commenced 
Wednesday,  by  State  Attorney- General 
Tabor  and  General  Roger  A .  Pryor,  in  behalf 

of  New  York  State . The  Chicago  east- 

bound  lines  are  now  looking  forward  to  a 
restoration  of  freight  rates  from  Chicago  to 
the  seaboard.  It  is  reported,  and  the  story 
seems  to  be  well  founded,  that  a  meeting  was 
held  on  Tuesday  in  New  York,  with  that  end 
in  view.  The  basis  for  a  restoration  is  22  cents 

on  dressed  beef  ai  d  133*>  cents  on  cattle . 

Our  old  contributor,  Professor  Brooks,  the 
astronomer ,  has  just  discovered  a  new  comet 
moving  eastward  about  one  degree  in  24  hours, 

in  the  Big  Bear  constellation . Mrs. 

Captain  Bates,  the  giantess,  died  at  her  home 
at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  Monday.  The  Captain 
is  eight  feet  tall,  his  wife  was  seven  feet  nine 

inches . Old  John  Robinson,  the  famous 

circus  man,  died  the  other  day  at  Cincinnati. 
Nobody  ever  knew  how  old  he  was;  but  he  was 
born  between  1799  and  1807  at  Albany,  Troy 
or  Utica,  New  York.  He  was  considered  the 

richest  of  American  showmen .  ..The 

great  Joggins  raft  has  just  arrived  here. 
Leary  &  Robinson,  the  owners,  will  clear 
from  $75,000  to  $100,000  by  the  venture.  The 
lumber  coasting  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  is  considered  doomed;  for 
henceforth  logs  will  be  brought  in  this 
way  much  cheaper  than  by  vessels  ..... 
The  Sioux  chiefs  obstinately  refuse  to  be  bull¬ 
dozed  by  the  Commission  sent  to  Standing 
Rock  to  induce  them  to  sell  the  greater  part  of 
their  reservation.  They  declined  to  sign  any 
paper  whatever  and  have  gone  home  to  attend 
to  harvest  work.  They  are  fighting  against 
the  inevitable,  and  the  Comraisioners  refuse  to 
accept  their  decision  as  final.  They  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  tribe  at  large . Maxwell,  alias 

Brooks,  the  St.  Louis  “  trunk”  murderer,  was 
hanged  yesterday,  Gov.  Morehouse  having, 
very  properly,  refused  to  delay  the  execution 

any  longer . T.  J.  Goodwin,  treasurer  of 

Rawlins  County,  Kan.,  for  two  terms,  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  His  accounts  with  the  county  show 
a  shortage  of  about  $100,000.  It  is  reported 
that  the  county  will  lose  the  entire  amount. 
. Judge  Walter  Cummings  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  l)el.,  has  fled,  leaving  a 

shortage  in  his  accounts  of  $100,000 . 

Nelly  Grant’s  husband  has  become  rich 
through  the  death  of  his  brother.  The  story 
that  he  was  unkind  to  his  wife  is  no  longer 

believed . The  main  building  of  W  ells 

College,  near  Aurora,  New  York,  where  Mrs. 
Cleveland  was  educated,  has  been  burnt;  loss 
about  $130,000;  insurance  $75,000.  Fire  acci¬ 
dental,  during  vaction  time.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  for  rebuilding  immediately. 

..The  new  steamer,  City  of  New  York, 
with  Mr.  Blaine  on  board,  was  expected  hero 
on  Thursday,  at  latest,  but  didn’t  arrive  till 
Friday.  Preparations  were  made  fora  grand 
turn-out  to  welcome  the  Republican  leader, 
Blaine  clubs  having  conie  as  far  as  from  Kan 
sas  City.  Though  the  Plumed  Knight  was  300 
miles  away,  the  demonstration  welcoming  his 


return  took  place  Thursday  night.  There 
were  about  20,000  people  in  line,  and  more  than 
twice  that  number  of  spectators.  Although  it 
was  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet’s  part 
omitted,  it  went  off  fully  as  well 
as  could  be  reasonably  expected . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  11, 1888. 

On  the  whole,  the  general  aspect  of  Europe 
is  more  peaceable  than  it  has  been  for  several 
years.  All  the  sovereigns  seem  really  desir¬ 
ous  of  peace,  and  their  ministers  appear  able 
to  secure  it.  Even  Bulgaria  is  likely  soon  to 
cease  to  be  a  fire-brand  in  a  powder  magazine. 
DeGiers  lately  declared  that  Russia  had  wash¬ 
ed  her  hands  of  the  country;  but  it  is  probable 
that  another  Berlin  Congress  will  soon  assem¬ 
ble  to  settle  the  Bulgarian  and  some  other  less 
troublesome  questions.  Emperor  William’s 
late  tour  on  the  Baltic  is  telling  strongly  for 
peace.  The  Teutonic  and  Slavic  relations  are 
much  less  bitter  than  they  have  been  for  some 
time,  at  least  outwardly.  His  visit  to  Stock¬ 
holm  pleased  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians; 
though  visitors  say  the  rejoicings  were  rather 
of  an  official  than  a  spontaneously  natural 
character.  During  his  visit  to  Copenhagen, 
it  is  said  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  by 
which  Prince  Waldemar,  son  of  King  Chris¬ 
tian,  of  Denmark,  should  again  become  a 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Bulgaria.  As 
one  of  his  sisters  is  the  wife  of  the  Czar,  and 
another  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
would  have  good  backing;  but  his  brother, 
the  King  of  Greece,  is  strongly  opposed  to  his 
candidature,  as  Greece  and  Bulgaria  have 
some  rival  claims,  and  it  was  chiefly  on  this 
account  that  his  father  some  time  ago  forbade 
him  to  try  for  the  position. 

Just  now,  however,  France  is  the  “  black  ” 
spot.  Her  relations  with  Italy  are  very  much 
strained.  Several  attempts  to  form  a  new 
commercial  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
have  failed,  and  while  Austria-HuDgary,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland  have  secured  a  larger 
Italian  trade  on  that  account,  Italy  is  suffer¬ 
ing  greatly  financially  by  the  almost  entire 
loss  of  her  best  customer,  France.  Italy’s 
growing  ambition  to  seize  upon  large  tracts  of 
Africa,  in  Tripoli,  Abyssinia  and  near  Zanzi¬ 
bar  is  also  resented  by  France,  which  cannot 
forget  that  without  her  aid  Italy  would  still 
probably  be  a  geographical  name,  representing 
a  number  of  powerless  principalities,  often 
inimical  to  each  other;  w'hereasshe  is  now  an 
ungrateful  ally  of  her  creator’s  enemies,  and 
a  rival  of  her  claims  to  territorial  extension. 
France  especially  resents  the  recent  open  seiz¬ 
ure  by  Italy  of  an  indefinitely  large  territory 
along  the  Abyssinian  coast  back  of  Messowah 
on  the  Red  Sea.  Another  cause  of  some  anxiety 
arises  from  widespread  labor  troubles  and  tur¬ 
bulence  at  Paris,  Amiens,  Lyons,  Rouen,  and 
other  large  industrial  centers  in  France.  Over 
100,000  workingmen  are  on  strike  or  “  locked 
out  ”  at  these  points,  and  much  destruction  of 
property  and  loss  of  life  would  have  already  oc¬ 
curred,  were  it  not  for  either  the  readiness  of 
the  troops  to  interfere  or  their  actual  interfer¬ 
ence  in  cases  of  threatened  riots,  and  in  France, 
as  in  other  European  countries,  the  armies  are 
so  overwhelmingly  large  that  the  only  chance 
of  a  successful  popular  rising  in  any  place 
hinges  on  the  fraternizing  of  the  soldiers  with 
the  people.  There  are  large  numbers  of  Italian 
workingmen  in  France,  and  national  feeling 
finds  vent  in  frequent  conflicts  between  the 
workmen  of  both  countries.  These  internal 
disorders  are  fomented  by  Communists  and 
Anarchists  eager  for  a  change,  and  by  political 
adventurers  hopeful  of  self-advancement 
among  general  turmoil.  The  Government, 
however,  appears  firm  and  resolved  vigorously 
to  suppress  all  disorder. 

Although  the  general  outlook,  however,  is 
for  the  present  peaceful  across  the  Atlantic,  it 
mustn’t  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  pre¬ 
parations  for  war  are  anywhere  relaxed  in 
the  slightest  degree.  All  countries  are  busily 
strengthening  their  defensive  works,  adding 
to  their  armies  and  navies,  drilling  their 
troops,  improving  their  offensive  arms, 
planning  campaigns  against  each  other, 
spying  out  each  other’s  forces,  forts,  fleets, 
roads,  and  strategic  points.  Nor  is  much 
reliance  placed  on  professions  of  friendship, 
for  each  feels  that  any  of  the  others  would  be 
likely  to  prove  an  enemy  if  self-interest  would 
certainly  be  advanced  by  the  change.  So 
much  for  the  general  European  political  out¬ 
look. 

In  England  the  Commission  Bill  establish¬ 
ing  a  special  Court  of  three  eminent  judges 
to  investigate  not  only  the  charges  made  by 
the  Times  against  Parnell;  but  the  sources 
of  all  the  Irish  trobbles,  has  been  passed  by  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  180  to  04.  The 
Parnellites  refused  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
measure,  so  the  minority  consisted  altogether 
of  friendly  Gladstonians.  The  bill  is  now 
being  rushed  through  the  Lords.  It  is  a  Court 
the  rules  and  constitution  of  which  have 
been  made  up  altogether  by  the  Government 
for  the  trial  of  their  opponents  on  loose 
charges  to  be  made  by  any  body,  who  is  guar¬ 
anteed  the  widest  possible  protection,  even  if 
he  were  a  real  or  an  alleged  accomplice  in  any 
crime  he  may  choose  to  charge  against 
the  Irish  party.  The  Court  is  formed  to  con¬ 
vict  as  much  as  any  Court  could  be  so  formed 
in  these  days;  but  the  Parnellites  say  they 
will  be  able  to  defend  themselves  successfully. 
The  investigation  can  hardly  begin  before 
November. 

A  volcanic  eruption  at  Bandaisan,  50  leagues 
from  Yokohama,  has  destroyed  several  vil¬ 
lages  and  killed  1,000  persons,  including  100 
visitors  at  the  thermal  springs.  A  fresh  cra¬ 
ter  has  formed  and  the  eruption  is  still  active. 

.  A  Russian  cruiser  has  been  ordered  to 

Behring  Sea  to  prevent  English  and  American 

vessels  from  fishing  in  Russian  waters . 

The  Local  Government  Bill,  recently  passed 
by  the  English  Commons,  and  which  is  sure  to 
be  passed  by  the  Lords,  enables  the  authorities 
of  towns  and  counties  to  advance  money  with 
which  to  send  pauper  emigrants  to  English 
colonies.  The  prov  ince  of  V ictoria,  Australia, 
has  already  protested  against  this  part  of  it, 
and  the  other  Australasian  colonies  are  sure  to 
follow  the  example.  Meetings  in  Canada  have 


frequently  protested  against  the  influx  of  pau¬ 
per  labor  ;  what  will  the  government  do 
officially  in  this  matter  ? 


“  The  Gods  give  no  great  good  without  la¬ 
bor,”  is  an  old  proverb  and  a  true  one ;  the 
hardest  labor  is  not  always  that  which  is  best 
paid,  however.  To  those  in  search  of  light, 
pleasant  and  profitable  employment,  we  say 
write  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 
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In  consequence  of  the  recent  high  tariff  on 
flour  and  cereals  in  Germany,  wheat  bread  in 
the  great  cities  costs  some  40  per  cent,  more 
than  it  does  in  London,  and  rye  bread  fully 
50  per  cent.  more.  Rye  bread  is  the  kind  prin¬ 
cipally  used  by  the  people . It  is  claimed 

that  California  will  produce  1.500,000  boxes  of 
raisins  this  year,  against  800,000  last  year,  and 

300,000  three  years  ago . The  general 

managers  of  tiie  roads  centering  in  Chicago 
met  there  Wednesday  and  agreed  to  adopt  the 
system  of  weighing  live  stock  shipments  and 
charging  by  the  hundred  pounds  instead  of  by 
the  car-load.  The  agreement  becomes  effective 
September  1,  and  in  the  meantime  the  general 
freight  agents  are  to  get  together  and  revise 

their  tariffs  accordingly .  Reports  of 

terrible  ravages  caused  by  grasshoppers  in  the 
surrounding  districts  are  daily  reaching  Otta¬ 
wa.  Farmers  complain  very  much  of  the 
depredations.  A  local  naturalist,  who  visited 
the  infested  district,  estimated  that  there  were 
on  each  square  mile  of  territory  upward  of 

one  hundred  millions  of  grasshoppers . 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Kansas  City  lines  held 
in  Omaha,  it  was  decided  that  grain  may  be 
stopped  and  handled  at  Kansas  City  and  other 
Missouri  River  points  for  ten  days,  and  then, 
upon  proper  certification  by  the  joint  agent 
to  be  appointed  there,  it  may  be  forwarded  to 
the  East  at  prepayment  of  the  through  rate. . . . 

Considerable  excitement  exists  about 
Kingston,  Canada,  owing  to  large  phosphate 
finds.  Boyd  Smith’s  mine  at  Eagle  Lake  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  largest  known  in  the 
Dominion.  A  vein  20  feet  wide  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  from  which  hundreds  of  tons  per 

day  are  being  shipped . The  French 

government  has  sent  Professors  of  Agriculture 
everywhere  to  advise  farmers  how  best  to 
gather  and  preserve  their  crops  during  the 

weather  crisis . The  latest  estimate  from 

the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Iowa  re- 

Eorts  wheat  enormous  and  corn  promises  to 

e  the  largest  crop  for  eight  years . . 

France  expends  about  half  a  million  of  dollars 
per  year  in  the  encouragement  of  horse  breed¬ 
ing,  besides  keeping  up  breeding  establish¬ 
ments  where  2,678  stallions,  and  mares  and 

their  offspring  are  cared  for . The 

NewJersey  Peach  Exchange,  which  will  open 
for  the  season  at  Belvedere,  about  August 
20,  has  established  branch  exchanges  at 
White  House,  Lambertville  and  Lands- 
down,  with  an  independent  exchange  at  Jut¬ 
land,  making  five  exchanges  in  Hunterdon 

county,  against  one  two  years  ago . 

Director  H.  E.  Alvord  makes  the  following 
estimation  of  fertilizing  substances  used  in 
the  United  States  yearly  :  4,000,000  tons  of 
nitrogen  worth  $360  a  ton  and  with  a  market 
value  of  $1,440,000,000;  3,000,000  tons  of  potash 
worth  $100  a  ton,  aggregating  $300,000,000; 
2,000,000  tons  of  phosphoric  acid  worth  $120  a 
ton,  equal  to  $240,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $1,980, 
000,000  for  these  three  principal  forms  of 

plant- food . In  the  town  of  Westchester, 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  since  last  Tuesday 
75  cows  have  been  slaughtered  ou  the  dairy 
farm  of  Embree  Hill ;  50  on  his  son’s  farm  and 
20  on  that  of  Joseph  Schwab,  because  Dr. 
Law,  N.  Y.  State  Veterinarian,  and  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  representing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  had  condemned  them  as  being  affected 
by  “pleuro,”  or  having  been  exposed  to  it. 
The  carcasses  of  purely  healthy  animals  were 
reserved  for  sale  in  the  markets,  while  those  in 
the  least  degree  affected  with  the  disease  were 
buried.  The  General  Government,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  reimburses 
the  owners  of  the  cattle  with  a  sum  fixed  by 
appraisers  selected  from  different  parts  of  the 
county.  Hill’s  cattle  averaged  about  $50 
each.  After  the  premises  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  disinfected,  new  herds  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  occupy  them;  but  a  strict  watch 

will  be  kept  on  them  for  some  time . 

“  Melonaires  ”  is  the  new  word  applied  at  the 
South  to  those  who  ship  large  quantities  of 

melons  north . A  hail  storm  in  Dakota 

on  Saturday  nearly  ruined  vegetation  on  a 
patch  of  country  250  square  miles  in  extent, 
in  parts  the  storm  took  the  shape  and  force  of 
a  cyclone,  destroying  buildings  and  killing 

cattle . There  have  been  more  live  cattle 

sent  across  from  Boston  so  far  this  year,  than 
there  were  last  year.  This  year  there  were 
45,965,  valued  at  $3  996,958,  against  42,663 
last  year  valued  at  $3,747,300.  This  shows  an 

increase  over  last  year  of  $249,628 . 

Entries  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  held  at 
Elmira,  from  September  15  to  22,  are  coming 
in  rapidly,  indicating  large  exhibits  in  every 
department.  The  last  day  ou  which  entries 
can  be  made  is  the  18st.  The  Erie  Railway 
officials  have  notified  Secretary  Woodward 
that  exhibits  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
to  be  held  at  Buffalo,  shipped  over  their  roads 
previously  to  the  State  Fair,  will  be  returned 
free  of  freight  to  the  place  of  original  ship¬ 
ment,  and  will  be  privileged  to  stop  at  Elmira 
for  the  State  Fair  . . .  .The  number  of  oxen 
and  bulls  imported  into  England  during  June 
was  32,227,  against  36,200,  last  year,  10,250  be¬ 
ing  received  from  Canada,  against  16,441,  and 
14,629  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United 
States,  against  11,745.  The  number  of  sheep 
imported  was  86,686,  against  98,371,  including 
56,306  from  Germany,  against  31,748,  anil 
23,315  from  Holland  against  58,594.  The 
number  of  cows  received  was  5,432, 
against  5,463;  calves,  5,649,  against  5,806, 
and  swine  4,293,  against  3,234 . 


“Herbrand  ”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies.— Adv 
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At  the  anuual  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Hop- 
growers’  Association  at  Utica,  August  1,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  area  devoted  to  the 
crop  this  year,  is  about  the  same  as  last,  in 
this  State;  but  that  the  yield  would  be  about 
25  per  cent,  short.  Last  year  pickers  were 
paid  25  cts  per  box  with  board,  and  40  ets. 
without  board,  and  pole-pullers,  $1  to  $1.50 
a  day:  the  same  wages  were  agreed  upon  this 
year.  In  about  another  month  the  crop  will 
be  coming  into  market. 

What  then  are  the  prospects  with  regard  to 
prices?  At  present  the  quotations  in  this 
market  for  N.Y.  State  are  10  to  13%c.  against 
10  to  20c.  at  the  same  time  last  year;  24  to  28c. 
in  1880,  and  26  to  30c.  in  1885.  Ti  ese  prices 
were,  of  course,  for  the  previous  year’s  crop. 
Now  the  prices  are  0  to  12c.  for  Pacific  Coast 
hops ;  20  to  24c.  for  German  hops,  and  3  to  0c. 
for  the  old  crop  of  1886.  Prices  for  similar 
grades  were  correspondingly  higher  in  the 
years  above  mentioned.  Owing  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  maturing  crops  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  above 
prices  are  considerably  too  low,  and  that  the 
chances  are  strong  that  prices  will  soon  ad¬ 
vance  unless  the  new  crop  is  rushed  to  mar¬ 
ket;  and  as  the  current  prices  do  little  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  raising,  this  is  hardly 
probable.  Bradstreet’s  estimate  of  the  entire 
American  crop  of  1887,  was  130,000  bales 
against  155,000  in  1885.  Even  with  favorable 
weather  for  the  next  five  weeks  the  yield  w  ill 
probably  be  not  over  100,000  bales.  Last  year 
(he  Pacific  Coast  crop  was  estimated  by  Brad- 
street’s  at  00,000  bales.  According  to  reports 
the  crop  is  doing  very  well  this  year,  so  that 
it  is  likely  the  output  will  be  somewhat 
heavier,  but  many  hops  will  not  be  gathered 
if  prices  are  very  low.  Up  in  New  York  State 
bids  of  15c.  for  the  new  crop,  (1888)  for  future 
delivery  are  said  to  have  been  refused  this 
week. 

The  condition  of  the  English  crop  is  very 
critical.  The  progress  of  the  vine  has  been 
retarded  by  cold,  wet  weather,  and  mold  and 
vermin  are  spreading.  Pine,  bright  warm 
weather  is  of  great  importance  to  Develop  the 
burr;  but,  as  there  has  been  a  considerable 
curtailment  of  area,  the  crop  will  be  compara¬ 
tively  small  unuer  any  circumstances.  The 
official  figures  for  last  year’s  crop  were  457,575 
cwt. ;  those  for  this  year  must  be  a  good  deal 
less.  Ou  the  Continent,  too,  the  German  crop 
is  very  backward,  owing  to  long-continued 
rains;  but  the  plant  is  reported  to  be  sur¬ 
prisingly  healthy  under  the  circumstances. 
The  crop  is  sure  to  be  late,  and  without  favor¬ 
able  weather  henceforth  it  will  certainly  be 
short.  The  best  authorities  say  the  stock  of 
old  hops  in  dealers1  hands  is  comparatively 
small,  and  brewers  will  have  very  little  surplus 
on  hand  when  the  new  season  opens.  In 
England,  according  to  the  latest  advices, 
several  dealers  have  withdrawn  their  hops 
from  market  in  anticipation  of  better  prices 
ere  long.  Hops  for  export  are  scarce  here 
now,  either  because  good  lots  have  been  well 
cleaned  out,  or  because  holders  are  not 
anxious  to  sell  them  at  present  figures.  Both 
here  and  in  Europe  the  prospects  are  good  for 
an  advance. 

A  dispatch  from  St.  Paul  on  Monday 
says  :  Crop  reports  have  been  received  within 
a  day  or  two  from  almost  every  part  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Dakota.  The  weather  has  been  too 
hot  in  many  sections  and  the  heat,  coupled 
with  heavy  rains,  has  caused  rust  and  blight. 
The  rust  has  not  only  attacked  wheat  at  many 
new  points;  but  the  other  small  grains  are 
suffering  from  it.  Chinch  bugs  are  reported 
in  a  few  sections  and  the  army-worm  has 
made  its  appearance  at  two  or  three  points. 
The  extent  of  the  damages  from  these  causes 
cannot  at  present  be  estimated,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  will  be  left  more  than  an 
average  crop  for  the  harvest. 

Prof  J.  W.  Banborn, (Secretary  of  the  Mo.Btate 
Board  of  Agriculture,  furnishes  the  following 
crop  report:  July  on  the  whole  has  been  a 
favorable  mouth.  Drought  prevails  in  South¬ 
ern  Missouri  while  Northern  Missouri  has  not 
suffered.  Chinch  bugs  are  less  threatening 
except  in  South  Missouri.  W heat  is  thrashing 
better  than  expected,  or  72.3  of  a  full  crop; 
corn,  113;  oats,  88;  hay,  especially  clover,  short 
or  1.53  ton ;  Timothy,  J.38  ton  per  acre.  Oilier 
crops  good.  Pasture  and  stock  thriving. 

Secretary  Mohler  of  ihe  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  has  reports  from  000  correspon¬ 
dents  representing  nearly  every  county  in 
the  State.  They  show  that  the  corn  crop  has 
suffered  injury,  but  the  average  of  wheat  and 

oats  is  higher  than  heretofore  reported . 

— Special  dispatches  from  muny  poims  along 
the  Hudson  liiver  show  that  the  grape  crop 
now  maturing  along  the  Hudson  Valley  is  an 
enormous  one,  and  exceeds  that  of  any  prev¬ 
ious  year  by  nearly  ten  thousand  tous  _ 

Ihe  Alexandria  Produce  Association  says 
the  cotton  plant  in  Egypt  is  growing  vigor¬ 
ously.  Heat  has  offset  tne  injury  done  by 
worms,  'Ihe  cultivated  area  nas  increased 
18  per  cent,  since  1887. 

The  receipts  of  hogs  at  the  principal 
interior  poiuis  yesterday  were  20,934,  against 
20,943  the  same  day  last  week  und  29,192  the 
same  day  last  year.  The  price  at  Chicago 
yesterday  ranged  from  4  to  5.35  cents,  against 
5.80  to  0.45  the  same  day  last  year. 

The  July  estimate  of  the  beet  sugar  crop  in 
the  several  European  countries  is  as  follows- 
Germany,  990,000;  Austria,  575,000;  France,’ 
455,000;  Itussia,  450,000;  Belgium,  100,000; 
Holland,  43,000;  elsewhere,  02,000;  total,  2,725, - 
000  tons.  1  he  totals  for  the  three  pi  e vious  vears 
were:  For  1887-88,2,412,050,  1880-87,2,728,810: 
1885-80,  2,210,595  tons. 

Ihe  Mark  Lune Express,  in  its  weekly  review 
of  the  grain  trade,  says:  "August  opened  with 
disaster  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
whole  country.  The  rainfalls  have  been  uu- 
precedentedly  heavy,  and  the  damage  to  the 
wheat  crop  is  irreparable.  The  value  of 
English  wheat  have  risen  Is.  per  cenial  since 
Friday  in  the  London  market  and  2d  per  cental 
in  the  Liverpool  market, 
ltecent  advices  from  Italy  report  that  after 


several  rainy  and  stormy  days  the  weather 
bad  became  more  summerlike.  Tuscany 
seems  to  have  been  visited  by  heavy  hailstorms, 
and  in  some  localities  the  crops  were  complete¬ 
ly  ruined.  In  some  places  the  maize,  too, 
appears  to  have  been  damaged  by  hail.  The 
rice  crop  in  many  parts  of  Lombardy  is  said 
to  have  been  a  failure  or  nearly  so.  The  wheat 
crop  of  Modena  shows  a  deficit  of  25  per  cent, 
and  of  Bologna  15  per  cent,  compared  with 
last  year. 


h  XCUR8IONS  TO  KANSAS  AND 
NEBRASKA. 

Write  to  John  Sebastian,  General  Ticket 
and  Fassenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Railway,  “  Rock  Island  Route,’’ 
Topeka,  Kansas,  and  he  will  furnish  you  with 
full  information  regarding  a  series  of  Harvest 
Excursions  on  the  following  dates:  August 
21st,  Siptember  11th  and  25th,  October  9th 
and  23d,  and  will  also  mail  to  your  address, 
printed  matter  giving  full  particulars  about 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  lanus,  new  towns,  etc. 

This  is  the  new  Kansas  and  Nebraska  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  great  Rock  Island  Route,  offering 
splendid  inducements  to  parties  desirous  of 
locating. — Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 
PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  Yoiik,  Saturday,  August  11,  1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 

Uplands. 

and  Gulf. 

Texas. 

Ordinary . 

. H96 

8*6 

Strict  Ordinary.. 

. 3*6 

8  9-16 

Good  Ordinary.. 

.  9  13-16 

9  15-16 

.Strict  Good  Ordinary  ..1()  5-16 

10  5-16 

Low  Middling. . . . 

. 10  11-16 

10  1-16 

Strict  Low, Middling. . .  Ill  15-16 

10  13-16 

Middling . 

. 11*6 

10 

Good  Middling. . . 

. 11  7-16 

if  '9-16 

Strict  Good  Middling.  .11  11-16 

11  3-. 6 

Middling  Fair. ... 

. 12  1-15 

12  13-16 

Fair . 

12  13-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary... 

..8  5-16  |  Low  Middling..., 

Strict  Good  Ord.. 

...9  |  Middling . 

...  10% 

Foultry— live— Fowls,  near-by,  per  ft,13*6@14c;  fowls 
Western, per  ft,l2@12*6c  roosters, per  ft,7®«e;  turkeys, 
per  ft  10®llc,  ducks,  western,  per  pair,  50S80c;  geese 
western,  per  pair,  $1 15®1  50;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb, 
ll@15c. 

Poultry.— Drksskd— Turkeys,  per  ft,  9®llc;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  18c;  do  western,  12@12*6c:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz,  $2  25;  do  dark,  per  doz,  *1  60®1  15; 
chickens.  Philadelphia  spring,  16®23c;  do  western  do, 
12®17c;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  8i*17c;  do,  6®U)c. 

Hops— State,  1887,  best,  12%@I3J6c:  do,  1887,  fair, 
10  0,11;  do,  common,  8(oi9;  do,  old,  3(0.4;  California, 
choice,  11®12;  do  good,  9®  10;  do  common,  7@8. 

Hay  and  straw.— Hav— Choice  Timothy,  90@1  05„ 
good  do  80@ 90c,  medium,  70®75c;  shipping  (>0(«j6r,e.; 
Clover,  mixed,  60(«.6Ec.  Straw.— Wo.  1,  rye,  7U®75c; 
short  do,  40®50c;  oat,  35®45c. 

Beans.— Marrows,  $2  45®2  50;  medium,  choice  (2  80; 
pea  $2  50@2  55;  red  kidneys,  $1  95®2;  white  kidneys, 
choice,  82  15®2  25;  foreign,  mediums,  81  80®1  95;  do 
small,  $2  05®2  10;  California  Lima,  88  00;  green  peas, 
new,  $2  00. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.—  Long  Island,  per  bbl,  $1 50 a 
1  75;  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  1  50®1  65;  Onions,  Maryland, 
per  crate,  $3  50® 5  00.  do  Kentucky,  per  bbl.  2  50®2  75; 
Orange  Co,  per  bbl,  $1 75®2;  Cabbages,  Long  Island, per 
HK),82  00®  2  50;  tomatoes,  per  crate  30c®  1  00;  cucumbers, 
per  crate,  25@l5e;  corn,  per  100,  50c®l  00. 

Fruits.—  Fresh.—  Huckleberries,  per  quart  5®8e: 
Peaches,  per  crate,  75c®$l  50;  watermelons,  per 
100,  $8®20:  apples,  Southern,  per  bbl,  si  25(g) 8  00; 
pears,  per  box,  7f)C®$l  50;  blackberries,  per  qt,  3®7c; 
grapes  per  1b,  5@15c. 

Fruits  Dried— Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
0%®8c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated,  5*6®6*6e; 
do  sliced,  new,  5*6®7c;  do  chopped,  2%(a3>4c;  ao  cores 
and  skins,  — ®lc;  Cherries -pitted,  17®21e;  llaspber 
rles— evaporated,  254427c.  do  sun-dried,  244620c;  Black¬ 
berries,  7%c,  Huckleberries,  9®l0e. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  at  steady  prices,  with  moderate 
demands.  Fancy  hand  picked  quoted  at  5®5%c  and 
farmers’  grades  at  4®4*6c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-Potatoes.- Jersey,  80@55c.  per  $6 
bush,  basket;  Southern  New  Rose,  choice,  per  bbl.  cl  75 
(a,2;  do,  do,  medium  to  prime,  $1®1  50;  do  do,  culls,  bbl, 
40®  50c;  Southern  Chill  Reds,  choice,  bbl,  81  50®2U0. 

Boston.— Potatoes.- Best  nearby  and  Rhode  Islund 
natives,  $2  50®2  75 ner  bbl.;  Long  Island  and  Norfolk, 
81  50(«  2,  as  to  quality  new  summer  squash,  75c®*  1  50; 
tomatoes,  4i,e®$l  00  per  crate;  new  turnips,  81  50®1  75. 
At  New  York,  cabbage  steady  at  $1  50a,5  50;  tomatoes, 
60c<«$l  50  per  crate,  green  peas,  8*  25®  1  50.  beans, 
lower  at  *1  per  bushel  turnips,  75c®$l  00  per  bbl.; 
cucumbers,  dull  at  50c  per  100;  cauliflower,  $4®G  per 
bbl.;  egg  plant,  *5;  green  corn,  50c®$l;  beets,  *1  25 <6 
1  50  per  100;  carrots,  81  00  per  100,  summer  squash,  81 
per  100. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork. -One-year  old  Mess, 
quotedtl4(sil4  25;New  mess, 152560 15  50.  short  clear;  815  75 
4681#  75,  Extra  Prime  mess.  818  25:  prime  do,  $15@15  50, 
and  family  mess,  816  004618  00.  Bkkk— India  Mess,  In 
tierces,  812  50®  14 ;  Extra  Mess,  In  barrels  $7®7  50; 
Packet,  80468  50;  per  bbl,  and  $12®12  50  In  tierces; 
Plate.  87  50497  75;  Family  at  89  50.  Hams.-$15  504616 
8144414  50  Winter  packing.  Cut  Meats.-  Quoted  12  lb 
average,  Bellies,  9c;  Pickled  Hams,  12*6c;  pickled 
Shoulders  7*6c,  Smoked  shoulders  at  8%®8*6e;  do  Hams 
12*6c.  Dressed  Hogs— City  heavy  to  light,  H®8%e. 
Lard.— August,  95e;  September,  8.83@8.98e;  October, 
8  80448  83c;  November,  7  97c;  City  steam,  8e;  refined 
quoted  8,40c.  for  Continent,  9.55  for  So  America. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.-  Berk.— City,  fami¬ 
ly,  per  bbl  83  50@9;  do  do,  packets,  87  50468;  smoked 
beef,  12®13c;  beef  hams,  $164617.  Pork.— Mess.  816; 
do,  prime  mess,  new,  811  50;  do  family,  816  50.6617 
Hams, smoked,  per  lb,  12*6®14e  do,  S.  P„  cured  In 
tierces,  Hal  l*6C;  do  uo  do,  in  salt,  80,469c;  sides,  clear 
ribbed,  smoked,  9*66610;  shoulders,  In  dry  sail  and  fully 
cured,  7®7*ic;  do,  do,  smoked,  7*6®7%c;  Shoulners, 
pickle  cured,  7*6®7%c;  dodo  smoked,  8*6®9c;  bi  llies 
in  pickle,  9®9*6e:  do  breakfast  bacon,  10®llc.  Lard.— 
Firm;  City  refined,  $9669  50;  do  steam, $8  87*6669;  butch¬ 
ers’  loose,  $8  25663  50. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— $13  906613  95.  Lard.- $8  70® 
8  72*6  Per  100  lbs;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose), |8  15:  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed,  $7  40®7  50;  short  clear  sides,  boxed 
88  90®9  25. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.-  State  Creamery,  best,  19*64420 
Western,  best,  19c;  do  piJme,  17c,  do  good,  15® 
15*6e.  do  poor,  13*66614*6.  State  Dairy:  hulf-firkins,  tubs, 
prime.  17*6'«d8e;  do  do  do  line,  15®16*6e;  Welsh  tubs, 
fine,  17@l?*6e:  do  do  good.  154616c.  Western:  imitallon 
creamery,  best,  15*4®  16c;  do  do  Hue,  14®15c;  dairy,  tine, 
15c;  do  fair,  136x14c;  do  poor,  12 o  12*6c;  factory,  best, 
13*6 4615c;  do  good,  12*6®  11c;  (lo  poor,  ll®11*6c. 

Cheese. -S: ate  factory, fancy, white, 9® 9*4:  do  colored 
9 'A-  do  fine,  8<*6@8%:  do  fair  and  good;  8618*60;  skims, 
night  milk,  6%®7c,  do  part,  4%®6%c;  do  poor,  3®4c. 

Eggs.— A  trifle  higher  on  best  grades.  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  18c,  Western,  15®  16*4c;  Canada,  17*6c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-  Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery  extra,  at  26c;  Western  creamery,  extra  at  26c,  B. 
C.  and  N.  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
146x150;  packing  butter,  12(g)  13o.  Eggs— Were  steauy 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  16®  l6*6c;  Western  firsts,  l64416*6c. 
Cheese— Firm;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  croam,  at 
9®9%c;  Ohio  flats  choice,  8*6c;  do,  fair  to  prime,  7®7%c, 


Chicago,  Ill.— Butter.— Creamery,  17>6@18c;  dairy 
12*6<316c.  Eggs.— Quiet  at  12*6®13c. 

Boston.— Butter.— Western  creamery,  extras,  20® 
21c  per  lb.  extra  llrsts,  16®20e,  firsts,  18®18*6c;  Imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  16@18c:  factory,  15®17c;  New  York  and 
Vermont,  extra  creamery,  21®21*6c;  extra  firsts.  19® 
20c:  Vermont  dairy,  16®  20c.  Cheese.— Choice  Norihern 
factory,  9*6c.  low  grades  as  to  quality:  Western,  8® 
8Qc:  sage  9c:  Add  *6®le  per  ft  for  jobbing  prices. 
Eggs.-FIrm;  Eastern,  fresh.  17*6®18c;  fancy,  19®20c; 
Norihern,  17@17*6c;  Western,  17*6c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No.  2  spring  wheatat  82*^3 8?*6c:  No.  3 
do  76®79e;  No.  2  red  86*6c;  No.  2  corn,  at  45*6*  46*6c:  No. 
2  oats,  at  25%c;  No.  2  Rye,  at  48*6@49c;  No.  2,  Barley  at 
62c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— Steamer  No.  2  Red 
8i%e;  do  No.  3  Red  83c;  No.  2  Delaware  Red  92*6c-  No. 
1  Pennsylvania  Red  93c;  No.  2  Bed  90Wc,  all  In  export 
elevator;  No.  2  Red  for  August  90@90*6c;  do  for  Sep¬ 
tember.  90*6®90%c:  do  for  October,  'Jl(d91*6c:  do  for 
November  92®9<*6c.  Corn-No.  2  Yellow,  on  track 
at  57c.  do  in  special  bin  in  20th  street  elevator,  57%c; 
No.  2_mlxed  for  August,  54%@55*6c:  do  for  September, 
55»  55*6c;  do  for  October,  55*6®56c:  do  for  November 
53®54e.  Oats.-  Ungraded  white,  41-Lfc;  No  3  white, 
4 le:  No.  2  white,  in  20th  street  elevator,  42c;  do  in 
grain  depot,  42*6c 

new  York.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard ,  at  97%e,  delivered; 


<,  iveu  ;gu,  eievaior,  ywc  anoat  ror  old, 

96%c  f.o.b,  store  and  afloat;  Ungraded  White,  private 
terms;  No.2Auiuist,  do  September,  92^  <«93c; 

do  October,  92%f«.9}&6c:  do  November,  93^(«94^c;  do 
December,  94^c<?i95  Vl6c,  do  January,  9GJ^c;  do  May, 
98>£<t99%c.  Corn. -Ungraded  Mixeci,  55^8,56*^0:  No.  2, 
55^®56^c,  delivered.  55J^c:  No.  2  August,  54%(^54%c; 
do  September  54%c;  do  October,  54W^54k>c;  do  Novem- 

nAP  ii/\  Ibl/umdwix  tu  \  ■  m.  ■  XT  d  ..  * 


*  vr*  *  ini  At  ii  »v  talcl  II,  OJltf  OJL,  W  Illlc  vlO 

42®48c;  No.  2  August.  32*6®  32%e;  do  September,  29Jfc; 
do  October,  30%e;  do  September,  29%c;  do  November, 
13c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Aug.  11,  1888. 

Beeves.— Texans,  991  lb  average,  at  #3  25  per  100  lb; 
do,  992  lb.  at  $3  40;  Ohio  steers,  1091  lb,  at  #3  80;  do,  1270 
lb,  at  #5  20;  Indiana  do,  1207  lb,  at  $5;  do,  1136  lb,  at 
$4  50;  Kentucky  do,  1205  lb,  at  $5;  Texans,  866  lb,  at 
S3  20;  do,  924  lb,  at  $3  60;  do,  942  lb.  at  *28  70;  Chio 
Steers,  1335  lb,  at  $5  85-  Western  Steers,  1210  lb,  at 
$5  50;  do,  1263  lb,  at  8 5  30:  do,  1199  lb,  at  *5:  State  do, 
1233  lb,  at  $5  50;  do,  1226  lb,  at  *5;  Bulls.  919  lb,  at  $2  20; 
Oxen,  1545  lb,  at  $3;  Chicago  Steers,  1442  lb,  at  $6  85; 
do,  1344  lb,  at  *6  22  1-2;  Western  do,  1169  lb,  at  84  25. 
Texans.  1052  lb  aveiage,  at  $3  66;  Pennsylvania  Stock¬ 
ers,  996  lb.  at  $3.  State  Steers,  1385  lb,  at  $5;  do,  1175  lb, 
at  $4  50;  Texans,  1029  lb,  at  $3  70;  do,  983  lb,  at  $3  35; 
Ohio  steers,  1095  lb,  at  84  65;  Kentucky  do,  1121  lb,  at 
$4  95;  Pennsylvania  Stockers,  1119  lb.  at  $3  55;  Bulls, 
776  lb,  at  81  75;  do,  781  lb,  at  $2. 

Calves.— Buttermilk  Calves,  190  lb  average,  at  2*6o 
per  lb  ;  do,  189  lb,  at  3c;  Grassers,  228  lb,  at  2*6c:  Fed 
Calves,  747  lb,  at  3c;  Mixed  do,  175  lb,  at  :%e;  Western 
do.  315  lb.  at  3jHc;  Buttermilk  Calves,  190  lb,  at  2  5-8c; 
Buttermilk  Calves,  131  lb,  at  2%c,  Mixed  Calves,  161  lb, 
at  3*6c.  do,  220  lb,  at  4*6c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— West  Virginia  Sheep,  74  lb  at  $4 
per  I0O  lb;  do  85  lb  at  $3.50;  West  Virginia  Lambs,  54*6 
lb,  at  $5.35;  do  59  lb  at  $6  50:  Kentucky  Sheep,  113  lb, 
ac  5c  per  lb;  do  (Ewi  s  and  Bucks).  96  lb,  at  4*Jc;  Mary¬ 
land  do,  129  lb,  at  4*Jc;  Virginia  Sheep.  113  lb,  at  4(*6c; 
West  Virginia  Lambs.  58  lb.  at  Gjlfc  do  59  lb,  at  7Qlc; 
Ohio  do  6-1  lb.  at  6%c;  Virginia  do  65  lb,  at  7*6c;  Mary¬ 
land  do  68  lb,  at  7*6c;  Ohio  Sheep,  75  lb,  at  $4.25; 
Indiana  Lambs.  56*6  lb.  at  $5.35;  Virginia  do  55  lb,  at 
$6.50;  Territory  Sheep,  96  lb,  at  $4.25;  Ohio  do  85  lb,  at 
$4.7o  Kentucky  Lambs  (Culls),  001b,  at4*6c;  Kentucky 
Sheep,  111  lb,  at  4*6c;  Jersey  Lambs.  64  lb,  at  7*6c;  Ohio 
Sheep,  98  lb,  at  4%c  per  lb.  State  Sheep  and  Lambs,  67 
lb,  at  4c,  State  Lambs,  66*6  lb,  at  7*6c. 

Hogs.— State  Hogs,  291  lb,  $6  25:  do,  238  lb,  at  $«  30; 
232  lb,  at  $6  35;  do,  214  lb.  $6  40;  Western  do,  248  lb,  at 
$6  25;  Western  Pigs,  125  lb  at  $6  70:  do.  117  lb,  at 
$6  75;  State  Hogs,  189  lb,  at  $6  45.  Rough  do,  230  lb,  at 
$5  45. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
August  11,  1888. 

M.  M.— W.  G.-L.  D.  W.,  thauks-J.  A.  W.— M.  W.— 
H.  P.  n;-v  h.-d.-h.  s.-w.  a.  f.-h.  h.  n.-a.  c.- 

S.  H.-C.  M.  B.-D.  C.  H.-D.  J.  H.-E.  P.-L.  P.  H.— 
Mrs.  G.  N.  O.-C.  A.  G.-Mjs.  J.  P.  R.-G.  W.  H.— W.-F. 

B. -A.  L.  C.-C.  P.  W.-T.  H.  H.-H-  P.  N.-J.  E.  C.-H. 

C.  W..  thanks-W.  B:  W.-J.  H.  M.-J.  J.  W.-D.  P.- 

B.  F.  B.-B.  K.  A.-H.  K.  G.-J.  W.  L.-G.  W  B.-R.  H. 
M.-L.  R.  C.— T.  S  -J.  W.  K  .  fruit  ree’d-M.  H.  B..  fruit 
rec’d— M.  W.-J.  A.  T.-B.  K.  A.-J.  L.  B.- J.  B.— S.  C,— 

C,  F.  I.- A.  II.  G.-J.  VV.  S.-C.  G.  M.— H.  H.-H.  W.  L.— 
J.  II.  D.-A.  S.  H.-G.  L.  B.-A  B.  H.  -F.  C.  G.— H.  E.  H. 
-J.  M.  D.-G  W.  P.-P.  T.-H.  W.-F.  P.  F.-G.  D.-H. 
J.  II.-F.  G.— F.  P.-C  A.  B.-F.  H -H.  D.— D.  S.  M.— 
II.  W, — R  E.  C.  M.  W-D.  B.-H.  S.  L.-J.  B.-H.  A.  W 
J.  G.-H  F.  F.-H.  S.-E.  D, — J.  P.  R.-L  A  G  -F.  D.— 
I  J.  B.-M.  P.-  M.  H-  C.  G.-A.  C.B-8.  J.-F.  G.  -A-  R. 
-F.  D.  C.  -  J.  H.  H.-R.  D.-N.  C.  P.— II,  B.  B.— II.  T.  L. 
— E.  S.  B—  A.  B.  H— M.  A  P.  S.— A.  M.  S.-P.  C.  S— W. 
G.— A.  J.  L.— A.  T.— J.  O.  G.-G.  H.-D,  B.— W.  H.  H„ 
grass  received— T.  C.- J.  G.  &  Co.— D,  J.  McM.— P.  C. 
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SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODDOE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  nhip- 
ping  produce.  Also  eontalulug  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  587!)  WiiHhingtou  St.,  New  York  City. 


JONES 


ary  Am! 

liaadUw  CCh&fi  ul  addrea* 

JURIS  ar  BINaNAMTIN, 
BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


LA  REVIEW  HERD  OF 


ReirlBtered  lierltshlres. 


Extra  flue  aud  vigorous.  British  and  American  rec 
ords.  At  less  than  half  price  for  a  few  days.  Pro¬ 
prietor  must  go  South, 

Address  1).  J.  MATTOCKS,  Toledo,  O. 


kstauushkd  1852. 


JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  70SX  STATE  DBAIN  TILE  AND  FIFE  W0BX8, 
MAIN  OFFICE,  76  THIRD  A  VE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE 

Over  18  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  Improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excell'ng  anything  ofTered  heretofore. 
First  Premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


MAST,  F00S&C0., 

SPRINGFIELD,  <>. 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP. 

IRON  TURBINE  WINDMILL. 

BUCK E V E  W ROC GHT-I R « N  PUNCHED 
IvAtij  KEN  I1 Its 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS. 

buckeye  hose  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


LANE!S  PATENT  STEEL  uuun  mtnuxn 


Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 

Mnnufact’d  by 


(  ■ 


ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect 
J  article  of  its  kin/; 
j  made.  No  more  break 
S  age:  ease  of  moveT, 
)  mentand  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane’I 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  Wood  work.  . 
Simple  and  durable. 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally. 


WARRANTED  So^/r 

the  tower,  and  that  our 
Geared  YVind  Mills 
have  double  the  power 
of  all  other  mills. 
Mfr».ofTank»,Wlud 
Mill  supplies,  aud 
the  Celebrated 


CHALLEN6E 

Feed  Grinders, 
HORSEPOWERS* 
CORN  SHELLERS, 
PUMPS  *nd 
BRASS 

CYLINDERS 

bend  for  Catalogue 
and  Price a. 

Bood  AGENTS  WANTED. 


ALWAYS 
.  BUY  Ihe  BEST 

GeftrrtlnrFumplnir  Hill 
on  SO  n»r»  Te.t  Tr 


OHALLENGb' WIND  HILL  «fc  FKEI>*lfflLL  CO 
BATAVIA.  KANE  CO^  1LL. 


VUI. 


SHERWOOD  HARNE  CHEAP. 

Great  Inducements  to  clubs  of  8  to  6.  To  reliuble 
Agents  Driving  Harness  Free.  Address 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  Sykacusk,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

6,000  Pears;  1,000  Peaches,  just  coming  In  bearlng- 
25  miles  from  Washington,  D,  C. ;  l*v  mile  from  Rail; 
road  Station;  230  acres  In  farm.  For  terms,  etc.,  ad - 
dress  J.  D.  SPRING,  Herndon  Fulrfax  Co.,  Va. 


PenniylYania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqihar’a  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ka- 
ginea  aipeolaity.  Warranted eqnalar 
•nperlerta 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  TABQUHAB  A  SON,  York,  fa. 


Corn  Shellers,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills, etc. 


HAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wonderful 
Capacity. 


Pi. 


o 

111 

Addreu,  1.  D.  PAItqlHAK,  York 


NEW  CIDER  MACHINERY. 


HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  OORP., 

HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

Warehouse:  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NDW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  oents. 

One  tbouMtnd  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  ocoupylng  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  oents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is 
Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 


“  “  Six  months.. .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16*6  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29*6  tr. ) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oa 
application. 

Hatared  at  the  Post-oHloe  at  New  York  City,  ft-  Y 

1  aa  saaond  elass  mall  mattaa 
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TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


I  am  very  fond  of  sweet  corn.  I  guess  I 
make  that  statement  every  year,  but  it  is  true, 
nevertheless.  A  supper  of  boiled  corn,  with 
plenty  of  good  bread  and  butter,  is  good 
enough  for  anybody;  when  you  add  apple¬ 
sauce  to  it  you  get  a  meal  that  a  king  ought 
to  take  off  his  crown  to  eat.  I  always  feel 
sorry  for  the  people  that  have  to  get  along 
without  vegetables  and  fruit.  I  don’t  believe, 
as  some  people  do,  that  people  should  live  on 
vegetables  alone.  I  like  good  meat,  but  I 
think  many  people  eat  too  much  meat.  Let 
them  substitute  good  vegetables  for  a  part  of 
the  meat  and  they  would  feel  better. 


I  like  beefsteak  about  as  well  as  any  kind 
of  meat,  but  there  are  different  ways  of  cook¬ 
ing  a  steak.  I  have  often  been  surprised  to 
see  how  many  people  there  are  who  cook 
steaks  so  that  they  are  about  as  poor  as  they 
can  be.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  that.  It 
may  be  that  frying  or  smothering  a  steak 
suits  them  to  a  T;  all  I  know  is  it  doesn’t  suit 
me  at  all.  I  want  it  broiled  over  a  hot  fire, 
browned  well  on  the  outside  and  well  cooked 
through,  and  then  well  buttered  and  served 
hot.  I  am  no  cook  myself,  but  I  have  watched 
this  operation  a  good  many  times.  I  guess  I 
could  do  it.  If  there  are  those  who  prefer  to 
fry  their  steak  in  a  lot  of  lard,  all  I  can  say  is 
“  Every  man  to  his  taste.”  I  feel  sorry  for 
the  fried-3teak  folks  because  I  know  that 
broilng  makes  the  meat  taste  better  to  me. 


One  of  the  hardest  things  that  a  boy  has  to 
learn  is  the  fact  that  he  can’t  by  any  possibility 
know  as  much  as  a  man.  Some  boys  are  very 
smart.  They  can’t  see  why  their  ideas  and 
plans  are  not  worth  as  much  as  are  those  of 
their  fathers.  I  have  knownboys  to  get  really 
angry  because  some  one  intimated  that  they 
would  know  a  little  more  after  a  few  years  of 
rubbing  against  the  world.  Now  this  getting 
angry  is  ail  wrong.  It  is  foolish.  Just  think 
a  moment.  Say  you  are  18  years  old.  If  a 
person  should  say  your  judgment  is  no  better 
than  that  of  a  boy  six  years  old,  you  would 
feel  insulted;  well,  what  makes  your  judg¬ 
ment  better  ?  You  have  lived  longer  than  the 
six-year-old  boy,  and  you  have  seen  more  of 
the  world  and  have  seen  more  things  worked 
out  in  their  regular  course.  Good.  Now  on  the 
same  principle,  if  you  know  more  than  the 
six -year-old  boy,  what  reason  have  you  to 
suppose  that  a  man  40  or  45  or  50  years  old 
does  not  know  more  than  you  do  ?  You  see 
what  a  foolish  position  you  put  yourself  in 
when  you  place  your  18  years  of  information 
against  the  50  years  of  your  father’s.  Look 
out,  young  man.  If  you  invite  such  a  contest 
you  are  likely  to  be  hurt. 


The  flies  must  be  fought  now.  This  is  an 
age  of  screen  doors  and  windows.  I  can  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  screen  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  were  almost  unheard  of.  The  flies  came 
into  the  house  just  about  as  they  liked.  An 
effort  was  made  to  keep  them  away  from  the 
food.  For  this  end  every  housekeeper  had  a 
lot  of  wire  arrangements,  something  like  the 
baskets  that  gardeners  used  to  put  over  melons 
or  other  tender  plants.  These  would  be  put  over 
the  food  on  the  table  and  the  flies  would  go 
buzzing  about  them.  The  new  plan  is  to 
keep  the  flies  out  of  the  house  entirely.  If  we 
do  this,  these  little  wire  baskets  are  not  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  fighting  of 
other  pests  or  bad  habits.  It  pays  to  prevent 
them  from  making  an  entrance  if  you  can. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dea  Uncle  Mark  It  has  been  some 
time  since  I  wrote  last.  My  other  letter  was 
printed  and  I  hope  this  will  be  also.  I  have 
been  working  for  Papa  this  summer,  and  have 
earned  about  $23.  1  expect  to  tie  buds  this 
summer  for  Papa  when  he  buds  peaches.  We 
have  about  four  acres  of  peach  seedlings,  and 
they  are  doing  nicely.  I  have  picked  500 
quarts  of  raspberries  and  408  quarts  of  straw¬ 
berries,  besides  some  currants  and  cherries. 
1  think  it  would  be  nice  for  some  of  the  Cous¬ 
ins  to  correspond.  From  your  loving  niece, 

EDITH  VAN  EPS. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark — I  have  never  written 
to  you  before.  1  want  to  be  a  Cousin.  I  live 
on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres.  I  am  14 
years  old.  Papa  has  taken  the  Rural  for  a 
long  time  and  I  like  to  read  the  Cousins 
letters.  I  have  been  helping  Papa  with  his 
crop  this  summer.  Some  of  the  Cousins  may 
think  it  strange  for  a  girl  to  help  her  Papa 
with  his  crop,  but  I  don’t.  We  have 
jght  horses,  three  cows,  six  pigs,  seven  ducks 


and  lots  of  chickens.  Hoping  my  letter  is  not 
too  long  and  that  it  will  not  find  the  waste¬ 
basket,  I  remain  your  niece,  ettie  nixox. 
Labette  Co. ,  Kansas. 


A  LETTER  FROM  WAYBACK. 

Mister  Additer  :  Bein’  bespoke  as  to 
whether  I  could  carry  out  Bije  Wilkinson’s 
swath — which  as  to  loppi-w?  in  and  pintin’  out 
was  smooth  enough  for  anybody’s  door-yard, 
or  even  for  the  gal’s  crokay — it  natrally  toi¬ 
lers  that  suthin’  should  be  said  as  to  why  the 
ring  of  his  quinnebang  is  no  longer  heard  in 
the  meadow.  The  fact  is,  he’s  done  mowin’. 
His  short  Blouchard,  in  the  little  old  straight 
snath,  with  the  shining  tholes  stuck  so  far 
forrard,  and  so  wide  apart,  will  hang  on  the 
ox-bow  crook  in  the  corn-crib  forever,  for  all 
his  taking  on  it  down.  No  more  will  his 
cheerful  call— “  Hollo-o  1  luncheon  !”— rally 
the  hay-makers.  Never  again  will  he  take 
his  turn  at  the  runlet,  tellin’  the  youngsters 
after  he’d  wiped  the  puckers  off  his  mouth — 

“  A  swig  o’  that  stuff  is  jest  as  good,  boys, 
as  a  whip  is  for  a  hoss — and  no  better.” 

Bein’  an  olstile  man,  he  oilers  furnished  in 
July,  and  he  called  the  little  kag  set  thick 
with  hoops  and  hung  by  a  leather  bail  that 
held  the  Santy  Cruz,  apigssit,  which  made  the 
boy’s  laugh  regler.  And  they  ginerally  took 
the  old  man’s  word  as  to  the  sperets,  and 
stuck  to  the  pail  of  switchell,  or  cool  milk,  all 
the  more,  perhaps,  from  seein’  how  some  old 
burnt-out  worker  of  the  party  kep  a  dippin’ 
his  bill  into  the  runlet  instead  of  follerin’  up 
the  bannocks  and  butter,  and  cold  beef,  and 
gingerbread.  Bije  never  raised  no  tipplers 
’round  him,  but  he  kept  up  the  olstile  to  the 
last.  In  fact,  I  never  knowed  a  boy  that 
lived  long  with  Bije  Wilkerson,  but  what  was 
a  good  un— up  to  all  kinds  of  farm- work  from 
handlin’  steers  to  handlin’  a  post-ax,  and 
willin’  to  foller  the  day  clean  through  to 
chore-time,  and  give  the  wimmen  in  the  house 
a  spell  at  parin’  apples  in  the  evenin’. 

Bije’s  boys  oilers  thort  enough  o’  themselves 
to  clean  up  and  go  to  meetin’  Sunday,  and  as 
like  as  not  one  on  ’em  might  lead  the  singin’. 
The  school  he  .kept  was  better  ’n  an  ornary 
college. 

Uncle  Bije  didn’t  run  much  in  my  beat. 
P’raps  two  sich  warn’t  needed.  He  was 
older’n  me — and  come  over  the  mountain  and 
taught  school  in  our  deestrict  when  I  was  but  a 
shaver.  He  didn’t  half  let  himself  out  in  his 
ntins  either.  Jemima,  Bije’s  dorter,  was 
pernikerty  about  the  old  man’s  ritin — afeared 
of  his  makiu’  a  larfin’ stork  of  himself.  She 
used  to  score  out  his  best  licks.  The  boss- 
mason,  (sweet  on  Jemima)  never  exactly  sooted 
the  old  man.  Prob’ly  his  discernin  readers 
noticed  it.  Not  havin’  any  boys  of  his  own 
was  a  gret  disappointment.  But  he’d  alters 
cal’iated  to  leave  his  goods  and  chattels  to  a 
farmer.  He’d  set  his  heart  on  a  smart  lad 
who  went  to  the  war.  But  a  spell  arter  the 
Malvern  fight,  a  little  bundle  of  his  things 
come  back  with  Jemima’s  picter  and  a  letter — 
it  was  a  Reb  that  writ  it— saying  as  how  the 
shot  that  killed  him,  was  a  stray  one  that  took 
effect  jist  as  he’d  crawled  up  to  share  his 
canteen  with  a  gray  jacket. 

P’raps  you’d  better  not  print  these  bye- 
gonts,  for  the  bizness  with  the  boss-mason  is 
all  settled,  and  he’s  a  puttin  in  new  sills  to  the 
house,  and  a  new  brick  underpinning  and  the 
old  man’s  bedroom  is  to  have  a  bo  winder,  and 
foldin’  doors  to  make  a  back  parler  ou’t  and 
things  are  being  fixed  up  popular.  Uncle 
Bije  was  set  on  keepin’  up  the  old  well-sweep 
for  his  time.  Tne  pole  was  rather  bunglin’ 
and  one  hired  man  (about  the  time  of  that 
bad  news)  wanted  to  work  it  down  smaller,  so 
as  to  soot  Jemima’s  hands,  but  the  old  man 
wouldn’t  hear  a  word  to  it.  Ths  sweep  is  cut 
away  now,  and  some  new-fangled  pump  is  pu- 
jn  its  place,  as  if  a  countryman  must  pizen 
himself  with  pipe  water,  because  city  folks 
can’t  help  but  do  it. 

There  was  that  Iry  as  was  pictered  in  the 
fence  a-cotchin  the  old  man’s  gad.  Iry  tells, 
now  the  old  man’s  dead — and  I  believe  him —  ' 
how  Jemima  come  that  very  night  after  he 
got  the  walloping,  and  brung  his  mother  a 
basket  of  as  nice  Early  Tarts  as  ever  he  seOj 
with  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  ’em  with,  and 
Mr.  Wilkerson’s  respects  and  askin' after  her 
rheumatiz,  and  patted  him  softly  on  the  head 
as  he  sot  on  a  cushion  by  the  kitchen  stove. 
Iry  ’lowed  that  that  visit  of  Jemima’s  kep  him 
away  from  the  old  man’s  orchard  mor’n  the 
lickin  he  got. 

Uncle  Bije  was  never  great  in  town  meetins 
— but  oilers  to  the  pint,  and  in  caucuses  it  was 
his  voice,  stiddy  like,  suthin’  used  to  breakin 
steers — that  mentioned  as  how  they  was  a 
countin’  seven  or  eight  more  votes  than  there 
w  as  people  in  the  room.  He  was  no  gret  party 
man.  He  used  to  say  that  party  strife  was 
pizen  to  good  town  and  neighborly  doins.  Yet 
I’ve  heard  of  his  puttin’  his  old  mare  over  the 
road  to  the  city,  wakin’  up  the  printers  on  a 
rainy  froemanVineotin’-day  mornin,  to  get 


out  a  new  ticket  for  select  man  or  town-clerk, 
and  peddlin’  the  same  and  runnin’  his  wagon 
for  votes  all  day.  Sometimes  the  hull  town 
would  foller  him — but  when  they  didn’t  it  was 
all  the  same  to  Uncle  Bije. 

He  never  was  known  to  take  offis  but  once. 
P’raps  he  never  had  it  offered  to  him,  for  no¬ 
body  ’sposed  he  wanted  any.  He’d  been  pes¬ 
tered  by  stray  cattle  a  good  deal,  and  some 
bright  shote  down  in  his  street  nomnynated 
him  for  Howard,  and  he  was  elected.  Uncle 
B'je  thought  at  fust  he  wouldn’t  serve,  but 
arter  the  feed  got  up  and  the  road  was  swarm¬ 
in’  with  cattle — for  forehanded  farmers  and 
mechanics  were  not  ashamed  to  grab  for  their 
share  on’t — fust  one  neighbor  and  then  anoth¬ 
er  gin  him  a  nudge  about  doin’  his  duty  and 
puttin’  the  law  in  force.  It  was  the  sight  of 
two  ewe-necked,  scrub  bulls  a-fightin’ in  front 
of  the  deestrict  school-house  that  set  him 
a-goin’.  He  hated  a  mean  bull  above  ground. 
Uncle  Bije  took  the  oath,  and  rode  ’round  to 
see  every  man  in  his  deestrict  that  owned  a 
huff — and  told  ’em  how  things  stood.  He  told 
four  or  five  of  the  widders  and  poorer  ones, 
that  they  could  turn  into  his  paster  until  they 
could  do  better — but  there  want  a-goin’  to  be 
no  more  cattle  a  ramblin’  around  the  streets 
arter  sich  a  date.  And  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  let  the  owners  have  their  critters 
once,  with  the  understandin’  that  next  time 
they  was  catched.  in  the  road  every  huff 
should  go  to  the  pound  and'every  cent  of  fine 
the  law  allowed  should  be  collected. 

He  declared  arterwards  that  he  never  made 
no  enemies  by  it,  except  one — though  he 
handled  over  three  hundred  head  afore  he  got 
through  with  the  scrape,  and  used  to  patrol 
the  neighborhood  Tevery  mornin’.  That  was 
Dekiu  Pettibone’s  wife.  (She  that  wuz  Mehit- 
able  Blish — Kernel  Blish’s  eldest  darter  by  his 
fust  wife — tall  and  strait  like  the  old  Kernel, 
and  prouder  of  her  cows  and  butter  than  ever 
her  father  was  of  a  whole  regiment  of  melish.) 
The  Dekiu  was  a  settin’  fence  that  spring  agin 
his  paster,  and  so  used  ter  let  the  cows  outarly, 
and  they’d  pick  along  the  road  up  into  Mam 
street,  where  they  begun  to  browse  folks’ 
hedges  and  dodge  into  gates  and  door-yards 
some.  Uncle  Bije  happened  along  at  one  of 
these  times  and  not  to  show  no  favors  be 
hitched  his  mare  and  took  the  cows  in  hand. 
The  way  to  the  pound  led  right  past  the  De- 
kin’s  door,  and  when  he  got  as  far  as  that, 
Mis  Pettibone  she  see  the  cows,  and  takin’  no 
notice  of  Bije,  come  out  to  open  the  gate  for 
’em.  (Masterly  woman  she  was  and  rather 
peppery,  in  doors  and  out  if  all  stories  are 
true.) 

“  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  open  that  gate  just 
yet,  Mis  Pettibone,  not  till  I  see  the  Dekin,” 
said  Uncle  Bije,  hittin’  a  nub  o’  sand  in  the 
road  with  his  black  whip. 

“What  bizness  have  you  with  those  cows, 
Mr.  Wilkerson?”  said  Mis  Pettibone,  a  fumb¬ 
lin’  nervously  with  the  latch,  and  finally  jerk¬ 
in’  the  gate  part  way  open. 

“Shut  the  gate,  inarm,”  said  Uncle  Bije, 
rather  sharply.  “  Them  cows  are  in  my 
charge,  and  ‘11  get  into  the  pound,  unless  I 
can  make  terms  with  the  Dekin.” 

Mis  Pettibone  shut  the  gate,  but  she  never 
forgave  Uncle  Bije  that  moment’s  twist  of  the 
law.  The  Dekin  came  d’rectly,  and  was 
agreeable  enough— and  so  was  everybody. 
You’ll  see  widder’s  children  and  sich  out  a 
baitin'  their  cows  with  a  rope  to  ’em,  but 
nothing  in  the  way  o’  stock  runs  loose  in  that 
street.  Uncle  Bije  was  a  model  Howard — 
though  mebbe  it  would  ha’  been  as  politic  to 
have  arranged  matters  with  the  Dekin's  wife 
and  let  her  have  the  cows — considerin’  that 
she  was  reely  the  head  of  the  family. 

SAM  CHEESEMAN. 


A  valuable  Truck  Garden  and  Dairy  Farm 
for  sale,  near  Biiminghatn,  Ala.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  address,  J.  A.  Jackson,  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  — A  civ. 


Dyspepsia 

Does  not  get  well  of  Itself;  it  requires  careful, 
persistent  attention  and  a  remedy  that  will  assist 
nature  to  throw  off  the  causes  and  tone  up  the 
digestive  organs  till  they  perform  their  duties 
willingly.  Among  the  agonies  experienced  by  the 
dyspeptic,  are  distress  before  or  after  eating,  loss 
of  appetite,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  wind  or 
gas  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  heart-burn,  sour 
stomach,  etc., causing  mental  depression,  nervous 
irritability  and  sleeplessness.  If  you  are  dis¬ 
couraged  be  of  good  Cheer  and  try  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  It  has  cured  hundreds  ,  it  will  cure  you. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


AGENTS 


WANTED.  Men  or  Women.  Address 
SWEDISH  MEG.  CO.,  Pittsburg, .Pa. 


The  “Burlington”  is  the  only  line  running 
sleeping  cars  from  Chicago  to  Denver  without 
change.  It  is  the  only  line  by  which  you  can 
go  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  be  but  one 
night  on  the  road.  It  is  the  picturesque  line 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  It  runs  daily 
“fast  trains”  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Liucolu, 
Cheyenne,  and  Denver. 

W»  MTCH  Agents  for  our  new  book,  Protec- 
nll  I  CUpTI0!4  or  fri1e  Trade,  containing 
articles  by  forty  of  the  most  Eminent  Political 
Statesmen  and  economists  on  this  question.  Just 
the  book  for  the  times,  and  one  that  will  have  an  im¬ 
mense  sale.  Price  low.  Park  Pub.  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


The  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTS  AN  ACTIVE,  RELIABLE, 

AOE51MT 

IN  EVERY  COUNTY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Services  paid  for  in  casli  or  in  Premi¬ 
ums  as  desired. 


Write  for  terms.  Address  the 

RURAL.  NEW-YORKER, 

34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS. 


THE  1 1  WEEKLY  SI, 

Oue  of  the  most  enterprising  newspapers  in 
the  country,  and  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

BOTH  FOR  THE  REST  OF  THE  YEAR 
FOR  ONLY 

©1.00! 


AGAIN! 


One  of  the  most  unique,  original  and 
delightful  of  the  Weekly  Newspapers  of 
America,  and  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

both  for  the  rest  of  the  year  for  only 


Address  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


VOL.  XL VII  NO.  2013. 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  25,  1888, 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS.  U 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


£arm  Copies. 


Apple  Juice. 


CIDER !  VINEGAR ! 


The  Whole  Story. 


VINEGAR  MAKING. 


FROM  CHAS.  A.  GREEN. 


Vinegar  making  has  become  more  profit¬ 
able  in  New  York  State  from  the  fact  that  a 
recent  law  requires  that  all  vinegar  shall  be 
made  from  fruit.  There  are  inspectors  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  no  other  vinegar  is 
offered  for  sale.  Previously  the  bulk  of  the 
vinegar  consumed  was  made  from  whisky 
against  which  the  makers  of  fruit  vinegar 
could  not  compete.  The  effort  has  been  to 
make  cider  vinegar  quickly,  as  the  barrels 
were,  expensive,  and  the  loss  incurred  by 
storage  for  two  or  three  years  was  burden¬ 
some.  To  this  end  shelves  were  made  with 
grooves,  -ay  one  inch  deep,  through  which 
the  cider  flowed  backwards  and  forwards  and 
then  down  to  the  next  shelf  and  so  on  until  in 
this  way  the  cider  was  exposed  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  warmth  for  an  hour  or  more  before 
passing  into  another  barrel  or  tank.  This 
greatly  hastened  the  making  of  vinegar. 
Another  plan  is  to  fill  a  barrel  with  oak  shav¬ 
ings,  run  sharp  vinegar  through  them,  then 
run  the  cider  through  the  shavings  slowly. 
But  it  has  been  found  that  all  methods  of 
hastening  the  making  of  vinegar  are  inclined 
to  affect  the  quality ;  that  vinegar  hastily 
made  is  sharp  and  stingy,  but  that  it  lacks 
body  and  richness  of  fruit-tone,  and  yet  the 
process  can  be  somewhat  hastened  without 
resulting  in  any  injury.  Some  cellars  are  so 
cool  that  cider  will  not  make  vinegar  in  them 
for  years.  Cider  should  always  be  removed 
from  the  cellar  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the 
weather  becomes  warm.  The  hoops  should  be 
painted  and  the  barrels  placed  on  rails  a  few 
inches  from  the  earth,  in  such  a  position  that 
the  hot  sun  will  strike  them  all  day  long.  If 
placed  on  a  knoll,  a  trough  can  be  run  from 
one  barrel  at  a  time  to  an  empty  barrel,  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  cider  slowly.  This  causes  the 
evaporation  of  eight  to  ten  gallons  per  day, 
and  hastens  vinegar-making.  If  on  level 
ground  the  full  barrel  of  cider  can  be  raised 
on  a  box  so  as  to  permit  its  contents  to  be 
drawn  off. 

When  thus  exposed  the  barrels  should  not 
be  full;  the  bung  should  be  loft  out,  and  a 
screen  should  be  placed  over  the  bung-hole 
to  keep  out  insects.  Some  people  thrust  in  a 
bottle,  but  this  keeps  out  air  which  is  needed. 
One  barrel  that  had  only  a  few  gallons  of 
cider  in  it  was  found  to  contain  strong  vinegar 
three  months  later,  with  plenty  of  “mother,” 
it  having  been  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  during 
winter. 

If  you  have  old  vinegar  barrels  or  casks 
containing  “  mother,”  and  sofne  good  vinegar 
these  need  not  be  removed.  Simply  put  in 
the  cider  daily  or  weekly  and  draw  it  off  as 
fast  as  made,  and*pla'ce  in  fresh  barrels.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  best  vinegar  is 


made,  and  with  the  least  trouble.  By  this 
plan  the  vinegar  is  being  made  continually 
with  vigor.  Remember  that  vinegar  is 
always  growing  stronger  or  weaker,  and  that 
if  an  old  barrel  of  vinegar  has  no  new  mate¬ 
rial  supplied  it  may  perish  from  idleness, 
its  strength  and  virtue  becoming  worthless. 

An  old  vinegar  barrel  containing  plenty  of 
“mother,”  the  vinegar  having  just  been 
drawn  off,  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  a  new 
barrel  containing  no  “  mother.”  Any  kind  of 
fruit  juice  or  sweetened  water  placed  in  contact 
with  the  “mother”  in  the  old  barrel  will 
make  vinegar  rapidly.  The  skimming  from 
preserves  and  the  maple  sugar  kettle,  honey 
and  water;  any  sweet  thing  will  make  vinegar. 

It  often  happens  that  grapes  are  frozen 
before  they  are  picked.  The  juice  of  these 
will  make  splendid  vinegar  if  it  is  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  cider;  so  will  the  washings  of 
grape  pomace  after  the  wine  has  been  made 
from  it.  In  fact  I  know  of  no  mode  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  waste  products  about  the  orchard 
and  vineyard  better  than  by  making  vinegar 
of  them. 


The  color  of  vinegar  adds  much  to  its  salable 
value.  Were  I  disposed  to  be  selfish  I  would 
remain  silent  on  this  point.  It  is  a  secret  in 
the  vinegar  trade  that  I  am  about  to  divulge, 
and  I  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so  being  under 
obligations  to  no  one.  The  pressed  out  juice 
of  black  raspberries  cooked  either  fresh  or 
dried,  makes  a  coloring  material  of  remarkable 
strength.  A  spoonful  of  it  will  stain  a  barrel 
of  water.  This  is  the  coloring  material  for 
vinegar.  Try  a  small  amount  and  increase  it 
until  you  get  just  the  tint  desired — not  too 
dark.  Elder-berry  juice  might  answer  the 
purpose,  but  I  have  not  tried  it.  I  am  glad 
the  Rural  is  getting  up  this  specfhl,  for  cider 
and  vinegar  making  is  a  neglected  subject. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  NOTES. 


The  following  questions  were  sent  to  a  num 
ber  of  cider  and  vinegar  manufacturers 
Their  answers  follow. 

QUESTIONS. 


1.  What  varieties  of  apples  are  best  for 
making  cider?  Should  they  be  fully  ripe ,  or 
does  it  make  any  dijf  erence  if  they  are  un¬ 
ripe  ? 

2.  Are  apples  ever  sorted  before  pressing 
so  as  to  grade  the  juice  from  sound,  ripe 
apples  and  from  inferior  fruit  ?  Would  it 
be  possible  to  get  as  much  for  good  fruit 
made  into  cider  or  vinegar  as  it  would 
bring  in  barrels? 

3.  Please  tell  us  how  apples  are  handled 
and  pressed,  and  how  the  juice  is  treated; 
how  long  kept  before  bottling ;  how  ferment¬ 
ed  and  purified,  etc.,  etc.? 

4.  What  is  done  with  the  pomace,  and  are 
the  seeds  of  any  value? 


5.  In  vinegar  making  what  process  is  used, 
and  how  long  is  the  juice  worked  ? 

6.  What  is  the  most  attractive  ivay  of  pre¬ 
paring  cider  or  vinegar  for  market?  Is  the 
business  profitable  at  jjresent  and  is  the  pros¬ 
pect  good  ? 

ANSWERS. 


FROM  "L.  R..  BRYANT. 

As  a  rule,  the  best  keeping  cider  is  made 
from  those  apples  that  have  the  heaviest  juice 
i.  e.  those  having  the  most  saccharine  matter 
in  them:  but  a  good  apple  for  ordinary  do¬ 
mestic  purposes  will  make  gcod  cider.  The 
juice  of  early  apples  is  thin  and  watery,  and 
will  not  make  good  cider  at  any  time.  Apples 


should  be  mature  but  not  mellow  to  work  to 
the  best  advantage. 

To  make  really  good  cider,  apples  should 
always  be  sorted,  though  it  is  not  customary 
in  most  mills.  Rot,  leaves  and  dirt  are  not 
the  ingredients  that  make  good  cider.  Under 
some  circumstances,  it  is  possible  that  it  might 
pay  to  work  up  choice  marketable  apples  into 
cider,  but  it  would  depend  entirely  on  the 
relative  prices.  It  would  not  pay  unless  one 
had  a  reputation  for  choice  goods  and  could 
command  fancy  prices.  Methods  vary  with 
different  manufacturers,  and  no  two  follow 
exactly  the  same  course.  The  first  essential 
is  a  good  grinder  and  press.  The  little  com¬ 
bined  hand  mills  and  presses  are  worthless  for 
making  good  cider.  The  pomace  is  generally 
pressed  out  immediately  after  grinding 
and  the  juice  should  be  put  into 
casks  or  tauks,  allowed  to  settle  two 
or  three  days  and  then  “racked  off”  i.  e.t 
drawn  off  so  as  not  to  disturb  whatever  sedi¬ 
ment  there  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
Thoroughly  clean  the  barrel  before  using  it 
again.  Keep  the  cider  in  as  cool  and  uniform 
a  temperature  as  possible;  after  active  fer. 
mentation  is  over,  rack  again  and  bung  up  the 
barrels  tightly  as  soon  as  safe.  Cider  cannot 
be  bottled  safely  until  thoroughly  fermented, 
and  it  should  be  perfectly  clear.  Much  ex¬ 
perience  is  necessary  to  produce  anything  like 
certain  results  in  refining  and  clarifying. 

Pomace  is  sometimes  burned  to  advantage  in 
mills  using  steam  power,  when  no  other  con¬ 
venient  way  of  disposing  of  it  is  at  hand. 
Seeds  can  be  saved,  to  a  profit,  only  when 
water  is  plenty  and  convenient  to  wash  them 
out.  Many  of  the  modern  grinders  grate  the 
apples  so  fine  as  to  cut  and  spoil  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  seeds.  Undoubtedly  ihe  best 
way  to  utilize  pomace,  where  much  stock  is 
kept,  is  to  put  it  in  a  silo.  All  farm  stock 
will  eat  it,  and  it  is  considered  especially  good 
for  milch  cows. 

To  make  vinegar,  exposure  to  heat  and  air 
is  essential.  The  old-fashioned  way,  and  the 
only  one  practical  in  a  small  way,  is  to  put 
the  cider  in  barrels  three-quarters  full,  leave 
out  the  bung  and  keep  in  a  warm  place— the 
warmer  the  better— up  to  80  or  85  degrees. 

Money  is  to  be  made  in  the  cider  and  vine¬ 
gar  business  as  in  everything  else,  but  it  will 
depend  on  location  and  adaptation  to  that 
particular  business.  It  is  a  business  that  re¬ 
quires  experience  to  manage  successfully,  and 
no  amount  of  information  from  others  will  fit 
a  man  to  go  ahead  and  be  sure  of  making  a 
success.  Lacking  experience,  work  for  a 
while  in  a  good  mill  and  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gate  the  different  machinery  and  processes 
used ;  or  else  commence  in  a  small  way  and 
work  up.  There  is  no  “big  bonanza”  in  the 
business. 

Princeton,  Ill. 

FROM  F.  C.  JOHNSON. 

The  Red  Romanite  is  the  only  variety  that 
should  be  worked  up  separately;  all  other 
varieties  should  be  mixed.  A  mixture  of 
good,  sound  winter  apples  produces  good  re¬ 
sults.  They  should  be  ripe,  and  if  they  have 
been  piled  in  a  bin  for  a  few  days  in  cool 
weather,  all  the  better.  If  they  have  been 
thus  treated  the  cider  will  be  richer,  but  there 
will  not  be  so  much  of  it.  Any  one  using 
good  apples  and  making  fine  cider  can  usually 
build  up  a  trade  at  satisfactory  prices.  In 
hog-cholera  sections  of  the  country,  pomace 
has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  disease.  I  don’t 
know  any  reason  for  this;  but  that  such  is  the 
case  I  judge  by  observation.  Various  pro¬ 
cesses  are  used  in  making  vinegar.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  putting  cider  away  in 
good  liquor  barrels,  leaving  the  bung  out  and . 
keeping  them  under  cover  in  the  summer,  and 
the  result  will  be  hastened  by  keeping  them 
in  a  building  with  a  little  fire  in  it  during  the 
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A  CHEAP  VINEGAR  GENERATOR.  Fig.  298. 


winter.  In  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  the 
cider  should  be  fair  vinegar  and  better  yet  in 
two  years.  Siphon  it  off  carefully  when  it  is 
ready  for  market  and  rinse  out  the  barrels 
before  filling  them  again.  Do  not  stir  the 
cider  much,  as  the  sediment  when  once  stirred 
up  settles  very  slowly.  Instead  of  the  old  way 
of  putting  a  bottle  in  the  bung-hole,  cover  it 
with  cloth  netting. 

FROM  J.  H.  ANDREWS. 

I  consider  the  small  natural  apples  that  grow 
on  high  ground  and  gravelly  soil  best  for 
cider  for  bottling.  If  for  winter  use,  almost 
any  rich,  pleasant  apples  can  be  used — about 
two-tlnrds  sour  and  one-third  sweet.  For 
bottling,  I  prefer  all  sour.  Every  cider  maker 
will  be  obliged  to  decide  for  himself  by 
experience  what  varieties  are  best.  Apples 
should  be  fully  ripe  to  make  best  quality  cider, 
and  this  is  often  overlooked  by  cider-makers. 

I  believe  apples  are  sometimes  assorted  in  or¬ 
der  to  grade  the  juice;  but  such  a  practice  is 
expensive;  and  I  think  a  better  way  is  that  the 
farmers  who  furnish  the  apples  should  go  over 
their  orchards  about  October  1st  to  10th  and 
gather  all  the  apples  that  have  falleD,  and 
have  them  made  into  vinegar.  The  apples 
that  remain  on  the  trees  will  be  nearly  all  per¬ 
fect  and  they  should  be  gathered  before  they 
freeze  at  all.  They  should  then  be  piled  in 
heaps  of  about  50  bushels  on  the  ground  (they 
should  never  be  stored  in  a  building),  where 
they  should  remain  about  10  days  to  ripen. 
They  will  then  be  ready  for  cider,  which 
should  be  made  about  November  1st  to  20tb, 
or  before  the  apples  can  freeze  very  much. 

-In  regard  to  profit:  it  sometimes  pays  better 
to  put  all  the  apples  into  cider,  and  sometimes 
it  pays  better  to  barrel  the  best.  This  depends 
entirely  on  the  market.  Last  season  we  had 
hundreds  of  bushels  of  as  nice  winter-apples 
as  I  have  ever  seen  brought  to  our  mill  to  be 
made  into  cider.  In  some  other  years  we  get 
none. 

The  apples  should  be  ground  very  fine,  in 
order  to  get  all  the  juice,  and  we  run  a  power 
press,  which  we  prefer  to  hand  power,  though 
good  cider  may  be  made  either  way.  At  our 
mill  the  cider  runs  from  the  press  into  a  30- 
barrel  vat,  and  is  racked  off  the  same  day  on 
which  it  is  pressed,  being  strained  through  a 
fine  cloth  strainer.  Everything  about  the  mill 
and  press  must  be  kept  clean  and  sweet,  or  it 
will  be  impossible  to  make  first-quality  cider. 

After  the  casks  are  filled,  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  bungs  taken  out,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  every  cask  is  full.  The  cider  will  com¬ 
mence  fermentation  in  a  few  days,  and  the  cask 
should  be  left  open  as  long  as  the  foam  con¬ 
tinues  to  rise  from  the  bung-hole.  When  it 
settles  back  in  the  barrel,  the  bungs  may  be 
put  in.  After  this  if  the  barrel  shows  any  sign 
of  pressure,  a  vent  hole  should  be  made  with 
a  very  small  gimlet,  and  it  should  be  closed 
after  the  cask  is  relieved.  After  remaining  ten 
days,  the  cider  should  be  racked  carefully, 
care  being  taken  not  to  draw  the  sediment, 
and  again  the  barrels  must  be  filled 
full,  and  bunged  tight.  This  racking 
may  be  repeated  two  to  three  times 
or  until  the  cider  is  perfectly  clear,  then  it 
should  not  be  disturbed  till  February  or 
March,  when  it  will  be  in  condition  to  bottle. 
Put  oue  teaspoonful  of  sugar  in  each  bottle 
and  cork  tightly.  If  cider  is  to  be  kept  to  sell 
by  the  barrel,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  filter  it  after 
it  has  fermented  a  few  days,  aDd  add  some 
anti-ferment  and  store  it  away  till  it  is 
wanted. 

Apple  pomace  I  have  always  considered 
worthless,  but  of  late  farmers  have  been 
using  it  as  feed  for  cows,  and  claim  that  it  is 
better  than  any  kind  of  roots.  I  have  not 
tried  it,  but  I  know  those  who  have  done  so 
with  good  results. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  generators  for 
making  vinegar.  I  have  never  used  any. 
What  vinegar  I  have  made  has  been  made  by 
the  old  process  of  putting  the  cider  into  casks, 
filling  them  two-thirds  full  and  letting  the 
cider  stand  till  it  turns  to  vinegar,  which 
usually  takes  about  two  years.  If  any  one 
were  going  into  the  vinegar  business  largely 
it  would  pay  to  use  some  kind  of  generator,  as 
in  this  way  the  vinegar  is  made  much  more 
quickly. 

When  cider  is  bottled  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  champagne  bottles,  with  a  nice  label,  and 
have  the  corks  nicely  wired.  If  sold  by  the 
barrel,  it  is  the  quality  of  cider  that  tells.  The 
business  is  fairly  profitable  if  well  managed, 
and  the  quantity  now  sold  is  much  larger  than 
a  few  years  ago.  My  business  has  increased 
from  200  barrels  to  over  3,000  barrels  yearly 
in  25  years,  and  the  demand  for  good  cider 
appears  to  be  increasing.  Apple  juice  is  made 
into  jelly  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  I 
think  the  business  does  not  pay  very  well. 
For  boiled  cider— that  is,  cider  boiled  down 
from  five  gallon?  to  one — there  is  a  moderate 
demand  at  50  cents  a  gallon,  which  pays  well. 


FROM  RIEMER  &  HUFCUT. 

The  best  cider  is  made  from  Golden  Russet 
and  Newtown  Pippin  apples  mixed,  fully 
ripened,  two-thirds  of  the  former  and  one- 
third  of  the  latter. 

Unripe  or  decayed  fruit  will  not  make  sala¬ 
ble  cider,  although  the  latter  will  make  fair 
vinegar.  It  pays  better  for  the  farmer  to  sell 
his  good  apples  in  barrels  if  they  are  easily 
picked  and  sorted  than  to  sell  them  for  cider 
vinegar  pui poses,  but  as  a  rule  one-lhird  of 
the  crop  cannot  be  sold  in  barrels  on  account 
of  being  bruised  or  misshapen. 

At  our  nulls  we  grind,  on  an  average,  1,500 
bushels  per  day  and  press  by  means  of  the 
improved  extra  heavy  power  pi  esses,  each 
capable  of  taking  care  of  10  cheeses  of  80 
bushels  each  in  10  hours.  All  the  pomace  is 
repressed  at  night  for  vinegar  stock.  The 
juice  is  filtered  through  paper  pulp  as  soon  as 
it  leaves  the  press,  then  stored  in  large  casks  iu 
a  cellar  where  it’will  undergo  a  slow  fermen¬ 
tation,  the  slower  the  better.  When  about 
one-third  of  the  saccharine  in  the  cider  has 
been  converted  into  alcohol  by  fermentation, 
which  is  generally  determined  by  means  of  a 
hydrometer  for  cider,  it  is  carefully  racked 
from  the  sediment  into  clean  casks  and  suffi¬ 
cient  isinglass  added  to  clarify  it.  When 
clear  it  should  be  again  racked  from  the  pre¬ 
cipitated  isinglass  (to  which  the  solid  matter 
in  solution  will  have  adhered,  if  properly 
done),  into  clean  casks  and  bunged  tightly. 


Cider  should  not  be  bottled  until  the  second 
year  after  bemg  made. 

Pomace  is  sold  to  farmers  at  $1  per  load  for 
cow  feed,  and  if  properly  fed  it  gives 
good  satisfaction.  The  market  for  apple 
seeds  is  among  nurseries,  but  it  is  limited. 

Most  of  the  vinegar  now  on  the  market  is 
produced  on  generators  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds.  Juice,  for  vinegar,  should  be 
fermented  until  all  the  fruit  sugar  or  saccha¬ 
rine  has  been  converted  into  alcohol. 

The  most  attractive  way  of  putting  cider  on 
the  market  is  in  bottles,  foiled  and  labeled 
and  cased.  The  vinegar  should  be  sold  in 
barrels,  but  the  quality  of  the  goods  is  of 
prime  importance.  The  margin  for  profit  in 
the  cider  and  vinegar  business  is  at  present 
quite  small  compared  with  what  it  was  10  or 
15  years  ago.  Aggregated  capital  combined 
with  experience  in  the  business,  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  large  makers  to  place  stock 
upon  the  market  .at  a  figure  so  low  that  it 
would  be  considered  unsafe  at  present  for  the 
inexperienced  to  endeavor  to  compete  in 
quality  and  price.  Juice  directly  from  the 
press  can  be  converted  into  cider  jelly  by 
means  of  a  cider  evaporator  heated  by  steam. 

Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FROM  S.  R.  &  J.  C.  MOTT. 

We  consider  Golden  Russet  apples  as  the 
very  best  for  cider-making  purposes.  They 
are  very  hard,  do  not  easily  bruise  or  decay  in 
handling,  have  an  excellent  flavor  and  about 
the  right  amount  of  acid.  Next  in  popularity 
comes  the  large  variety  of  crab  apples.  We 
use  these  two  varieties  separately,  and  after 
that,  all  other  kinds  mixed  together  as  they 
are  assorted  from  the  larger  fruit  when  bar¬ 
reling  for  market  or  shaken  from  the  trees. 

Apples  are  brought  to  our  mills  direct  from 
the  orchards  in  October  and  November,  either 
iu  wagons  with  deep  boxes  containing  about 
50  bushels  each,  or,  if  we  do  not  get  enough 
from  near-by  orchards,  they  are  loaded  at  more 
distant  points  in  cars  in  bulk,  and  on  arrival 
at  our  place,  where  we  have  track  scales  lor 
weighing  the  car  before  unloading  and  after¬ 
ward,  they  are  conveyed  by  elevators  to  the 
top  of  the  mill  where  they  are  ground  and  fall 
into  a  vat  on  the  floor  below,  and  thence  into 
presses  operated  by  steam  power.  The  first 
run  of  juice  from  each  pressing  is  sold  for 
drinking  purposes,  while  the  latter  part,  being 
subjected  to  higher  pressure,  is  used  for  vine¬ 
gar  making.  Some  of  the  juice  is  sold  during 
the  fall  and  winter  in  an  unfermented  condi¬ 
tion,  but  the  larger  part  is  fermented  until 
about  one-half  of  the  natural  sugar  is  con¬ 
verted  into  alcohol.  It  is  then  clarified  either 
by  filtration  or  the  use  of  isinglass,  and  if 


kept  in  cool,  well  ventilated  cellars,  it  will  re¬ 
main  in  drinkable  condition  during  all  of  the 
following  spring  and  summer,  and,  in  fact,  if 
not  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature  it  will 
remain  good  for  two  years. 

This  cider  we  also  bottle.  The  second  press¬ 
ing  of  cider,  which  is  used  for  vinegar,  is 
mixed  with  other  vinegar  and  exposed  to 
the  action  of  air  at  a  temperature  of  about 
80  degrees ;  this  oxydizes  it  rapidly  and  noth¬ 
ing  more  is  required  to  make  first-class  vine¬ 
gar.  At  some  mills  the  seeds  are  separated 
from  the  pomace  by  washing  under  a  stream 
of  water;  our  mill  is  located  in  a  dairy  sec¬ 
tion  and  we  sell  pomace  and  seed  together  for 
$1  per  ton  to  farmers,  who  find  it  excellent 
feed  for  milch  cows  and  other  cattle. 

There  is  a  little  jelly  made  by  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  apple  juice,  but  the  demand  is  very 
limited  and  we  think  the  business  is  not  prof¬ 
itable.  As  regards  the  general  profits  of  the 
business,  in  our  opinion  it  is  much  like  pub¬ 
lishing — to  some  it  brings  fortune,  and  to 
others  misfortune. 

Bouckville,  N.  Y. 

FROM  J.  G.  WARD. 

Russetts  and  Newtown  Pippins  fully  ripe 


and  mellow — no  rotten  ones — make  the  best 
cider,  although  any  good,  nice,  ripe  apples 
will  make  very  nice  cider.  Some  mills  are 
not  very  particular  about  sorting  apples,  but 
such  cannot  make  good  cider  or  get  good 
prices.  It  is  absolutely  nece? sary  to  Lave  good 
apples  to  make  good  cider.  One  might  as 
well  try  to  make  bread  from  stones  as  good 
cider  from  poor  apples.  But  the  poor  apples 
can  all  be  worked  up  into  vmegar,  which  will 
pay  very  well  if  the  vinegar  laws  are  properly 
enforced.  A  barrel  of  good  apples  will  make 
10  gallons  of  cider,  which,  if  properly  handled, 
would  bring  more  than  the  average  price  of  a 
barrel  of  apples  in  market ;  but  one  must  be 
governed  by  circumstances  as  to  which  would 
pay  the  best. 

In  making  cider  everything  about  the  mill 
must  be  clean  and  sweet,  especially  the  racks, 
cloths,  platforms,  tubs,  etc.  We  press  our 
apples  as  soon  as  ground,  and  press  slowly. 

Cider  is  usually  kept  till  spring  before  bot¬ 
tling,  and  some  use  fish  sounds  for  clarifying. 
It  is  greatly  improved  by  racking  from  one 
barrel  to  another,  keeping  it  excluded  from 
the  air  and  in  a  cool  place.  Good,  fresh,  sweet 
barrels  must  be  used.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
experience  and  good  judgment  to  refine  and 
bottle  cider  properly.  The  pomace  is  valued 
for  feeding  in  the  fall  and  winter,  and  also 
for  manure,  as  it  soon  rots.  One  farmer  drew 
over  100  loads  from  our  mill  last  winter  and 
fed  it  to  his  sheep.  His  only  regret  was  that  he 
did  not  have  more  sheep. 

I  would  pack  cider  in  half  barrels  for  the 
grocery  trade,  with  the  heads  neatly  painted. 
If  bottled,  it  should  bo  in  pints  and  quarts, 
nicely  labeled  and  well  corked.  The  prospect 
is  good  for  th6  cider  business,  and  it  will  pay 
well  if  conducted  properly,  and  the  vinegar, 
of  course,  works  well  in  connection  with  the 
rest.  There  is  an  enormous  consumption  of 
cider  which  increases  each  year.  It  is  a  good 
temperance  drink  and  also  the  most  healthy 
beverage  when  properly  handled;  but  it  can 
be  made,  with  very  little  trouble,  the  most 
abominable  drink  imaginable. 

Coeman’s  Junction,  N.  Y. 

FROM  H.  A.  BARTON  &  SON. 

Good  ripe  sound  Northern  Spys  are  the  best 
apples  for  the  best  flavored  cider.  Unripe 
fruit  will  not  make  such  good  cider. 

When  apples  are  very  plentiful  and  cheap, 
it  pays  to  make  them  into  first-class  cider,  as 
that  can  be  kept  over  until  it  will  bring  good 
prices.  We  never  have  any  more  old  cider  on 
hand  when  we  begin  to  make  the  new  than 
what  we  design  for  vinegar.  When  good  winter 
apples  bring  good  prices  it  is  better  to  sell  the 
apples  by  the  barrel. 

We  use  the  Boomer  &  Boschert  grater  and 
a  press  run  by  steam.  The  apples  are  elevated 
to  the  third  story;  the  press  is  on  the  second; 
and  the  cider  goes  down  to 'the  first  story  or 
basement  of  the  mill  into  a  cistern  that  holds 
25  barrels,  and  is  drawn  from  the  cistern  by  a 
hose  and  put  into  casks.  It  is  pressed  through 
cloths,  and  runs  through  a  cloth  strainer  into 
the  cistern.  We  have  never  bottled  any 
cider.  All  of  our  early-made  cider  we  run 
into  vinegar  into  large  vats  and  let  it  stand 
there  until  it  is  ready  to  be  put  into  casks 
as  vinegar.  Most  of  our  late-made  cider  is 
sold  as  sweet  cider  as  fast  as  we  can  make  it. 

The  pomace  is  all  used  as  feed  for  our  stock, 
for  we  have  a  large  dairy  of  from  40  to  50 
cows,  together  with  swine,  poultry  and  horses. 
We  consider  pomace  worth  about  what  it 
costs  to  make  the  cider.  Apple  seeds  are  val¬ 
uable.  Some  mills  save  all  the  seeds,  where 
they  do  not  feed  the  pomace. 

The  best  way  to  put  anything  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  on  its  reputation.  It  pays  very  well 
with  us,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are 
looking  better,  as  the  State  of  New  York  and 
other  States  are  passing  laws  to  protect  the 
farmers,  so  that  good  cider  vinegar  will  not 
have  to  compete  with  a  bogus  product.  Cider 
from  the  first  and  the  last  pressings  is  not  of 
as  good  quality  as  that  from  the  middle  pres¬ 
sing;  but  by  running  together  the  product  of 
all  the  pressings,  the  cider  is  of  uniform 
quality. 

Apple  jelly  is  made  from  the  juice  of  apples, 
and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  it,  and  when 
properly  put  up  it  can  be  kept  for  any  length 
of  time.  There  is  a  prospect  of  a  large  crop  of 
apples  in  this  locality  this  season.  Vinegar  is 
worth  15  cents  a  gallon  by  the  cask  and  cider 
the  same. 

Dalton,  Mass. 

FROM  J.  M.  PORTER. 

Although  there  are  some  varieties  of  apples 
that  are  considered  better  for  cider  than 
others,  no  special  sorts  are  grown  here  for 
that  purpose.  The  cider  mill  gets  the  waste 
product — small,  inferior  fruit,  dropped  apples, 
etc.  A  general  mixture  of  all  varieties  I  find 
makes  the  most  uniform  and  in  all  respects  the 
best  cider.  This  would  not  hold  good  if  large 
quantities  of  some  special  varieties  could  be 
obtained.  Apples  should  be  matured ;  but  not 
necessarily  fully  ripe.  Early  green  windfall  s 
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are  nearly  worthless.  The  saccharine  prop¬ 
erties  are  not  developed  in  them,  and  these 
are  essential  as  regards  the  quality  of  the 
juice. 

The  size  or  general  appearance  of  an  apple 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
the  juice.  Sound,  ripe  apples  of  whatever 
size  or  shape  are  all  that  is  required.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  get  the  value  of  good 
apples  in  vinegar.  Possibly  it  might  be  done 
in  some  fancy  brands  of  cider;  but  only  to  a 
limited  extent. 

The  pomace  has  been  in  many  cases  allowed 
to  remain  a  nuisance  around  many  cider  mills 
or  dumped  into  some  handy  stream.  The 
seeds  are  worth  saving;  but  plenty  of  running 
water  is  required  to  separate  them  from  the 
pulp.  Steam  mills  that  are  fitted  up  with 
properly  shaped  tire  boxes  make  a  decided 
saving  of  fuel  by  burning  the  pomace.  The 
real  value  of  the  pomace  is  as  feed  for  stock. 
All  animals  eat  it  readily  if  it  is  properly  fed. 
For  some  reason  not  easy  to  understand,  if  a 
farmer  gets  a  load  of  pomace  for  nothing,  he 
does  not  use  any  judgment  in  feeding  it. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  feed  in  a  small 
bulk,  and  it  should  be  fed  with  the  same  care 
as  grain,  a  peck  twice  a  day  being  a  good 
average  feed.  It  can  be  kept  all  winter  by 
packing  it  when  fresh  in  a  reasonably  tight 
box  or  bin,  the  nearer  like  a  silo  the  better. 

I  am  making  vinegar  by  wbat  is  sometimes 
called  the  “natural  process,”  which  is  simply 
nature’s  way  of  changing  cider  to  vinegar.  I 
have  a  building  40x80  feet,  four  floors  above 
the  cellar,  which  is  wholly  devoted  to  vinegar 
making.  I  use  liquor  casks  holding  some  44 
gallons  on  an  average.  The  floors  are  covered 
with  casks  as  closely  as  possible,  leaving  room 
to  get  among  them  so  as  to  draw  the  vinegar 
from  each  and  fill  one  from  another.  These 
casks  are  allowed  to  remain  for  years.  If  they 
are  first  put  in  place  filled  with  cider,  it  wilj 
take  about  two  years  to  make  it  first-class 
vinegar;  vinegar  that  will  easily  test  four  and 
one-half  per  cent  acetic  acid,  which  is  the  New 
A  ork  State  standard.  After  the  contents  of 
the  casks  have  become  good  vinegar,  I  draw 
it  out  and  fill  them  up  with  cider  as  often  as 
may  be,  keeping  the  vinegar  up'to  the  desired 
strength.  The  building  is  kept  warm  in  win¬ 
ter. 

The  most  attractive  way  of  putting  any  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  market  is  always  to  put  up  a 
uniformly  good  article,  fully  up  to  the  re¬ 
quired  standard,  in  good  clean  packages.  The 
business  is  not  what  would  be  termed  profita¬ 
ble  at  present  prices.  It  is  very  much  like 
farming.  If  a  man  takes  no  account  of  the 
money  he  has  invested,  and  does  his  own  work, 
he  ought  to  make  some  gain;  but  if  one  pays 
interest  on  the  investment,  and  has  all  the 
work  done  by  hired  labor,  I  think  the  business 
will  not  pay. 

Some  apple  juice  is  made  into  jelly;  but  I 
think  the  market  has  been  overstocked  with  a 
poor  article,  and  this  has  in  many  cases  nearly 
ruined  the  sale  of  really  good  goods.  It  is 
impossible  to  sell  a  good  article  at  the  price  of 
a  poorer  one;  still  as  a  rule  the  consumer  will 
demand  the  cheaper  one,  and  for  this  reason 
the  market  is  always  overstocked  with  low- 
priced  goods  and  a  really  good  article  has  a 
slow  sale,  although  it  is  really  the  cheapest  at 
the  price  asked. 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

FROM  C.  H.  GODFREY. 

Any  varieties  of  apples  that  are  good  for 
eating,  will  make  good  cider,  but  they  must 
be  ripe.  The  apples  for  cider  are  not  sorted, 
but  the  poor  grades  are  made  into  vinegar, 
ihey  will  not  pay  as  cider,  because  it  is  too 
cheap;  but  it  will  no  doubt  be  dearer. 

Apples  hereabouts  are  brought  to  the  cider- 
mill  by  the  farmers  in  wagons,  weighed,  and 
put  in  a  storehouse,  then  they  are  shoveled  in¬ 
to  the  elevator,  to  the  third  story  of  the  mill, 
and  ground  fine  in  an  iron  cylinder,  armed 
with  knives  that  make  2,0u0  revolutions  in  a 
minute.  The  ground  apples  are  called  pomace 
and  it  falls  from  the  grinder  into  a  hopper¬ 
shaped  vat  hung  to  the’  ceiling  in  the  second 
story.  It  is  drawn  from  this  on  to  a  platform 
with  a  car  under  it,  and  piled  up  into  cheeses 
four  inches  thick,  a  sack  being  placed  first  on 
each,  and  then  a  cloth  until  eight  of  them  are 
laid  up.  I  hen  the  platform  is  ruu  under  a 
press,  and  the  cheeses  are  pressed  by  Boomer 
&  Boschert  press.  I  strain  my  juice  with  a  fine 
copper  sieve  andput  ic  directly  into  barrels, 
prepare  it  with  salycilic  acid,  and  ship  it  to 
market.  I  do  not  clarify  or  bottle  it. 

1  he  pomace  I  re  press  for  vinegar.  Vinegar 
is  made  of  cider  made  of  early  apples,  wastes  of 
mills  and  re-pressings  put  in  large  tanks  and 
permitted  to  stand  until  it  settles.  Then  it  is 
taken  and  generated.  A  generator  is  a  tank  12 
to  16  feet  high,  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter  with  a 
false  bottom  filied  with  beech  shavings.  The 
vinegar  stock  is  run  through  this,  causing 
these  shavings  to  get  very  sour  and  making  a 
heat  of  UU  to  100  degrees.  I  think  the  sooner 
the  manufacturer  can  sell,  the  better  for  him. 


It  pays  me  as  I  sell  largely  to  consumers  who 
take  care  of  the  cider.  I  ship  it  fresh  as  soon 
as  made.  With  a  large  crop  of  fruit  the 
business  is  overdone. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

TREATMENT  OF  FRUIT  JUICE. 

The  Germans  and  French  are  first  authori¬ 
ties  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  fruit  juices. 
Dr,  Carl  Jebn  says  :  Nothing  is  more  agreea¬ 
ble  in  summer  heat  than  a  glass  of  water 
tinctured  with  rare,  well-conserved  juice  of 
any  ripe  fruit.  This  supplies  all  the  aroma 
and  all  the  agreeable  and  refreshing  quality 
of  the  fruit,  separated  from  skins,  shells,  seeds 
and  all  fecula.  But  instead  of  the  conserved 
juice  being  bright-colored,  translucent  and 
aromatic,  it  is  too  often  thick,  discolored  and 
carrying  scarcely  any  of  the  agreeable  odor 
and  flavor  of  the  fruit.  This  is  often  caused 
by  too  much  heating,  which  dissipates  the 
aroma.  If  freshly  expressed  juice  of  fruit  is 
at  once  boiled  with  sugar,  it  becomes  a  jelly 
on  cooling.  This  gelatinizing  results  from  the 
pectine  contained  in  the  ripe,  fleshy  fruit.  .  In 
order  to  secure  a  fluid  condition  of  the  pre¬ 


air.  The  bottles  or  jars  in  which  it  is  placed 
should  be  quite  dry  and  somewhat  heated  and 
the  sirup  put  into  them  on  the  hot  stove.  It 
will  be  beautifully  bright  and  pellucid,  and 
will  keep  perfectly  for  years.  The  stopper 
and  tube  can  be  had  of  a  druggist.  w. 

CHEAP  VINEGAR  GENERATOR. 

At  Fig.  296  is  shown  an  arrangement  used 
by  Chas.  A.  Green,  who  sent  a  photograph  of 
the  original.  The  design  is  to  draw  cider 
from  one  barrel  to  another,  exposing  it  to  the 
air  and  heat.  The  cider  slowly  drips  from 
the  upper  barrel  and  trickles  down  the  troughs 
to  the  other  barrel.  When  the  first  barrel  is 
emptied  another  is  rolled  up  to  take  its  place. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FRUIT  PACKING. 

PROF.  F.  H.  STORER. 

“  From  a  chemical  standpoint  what  woidd 
be  the  best  treatment  for  apples  and  other 
fruits  before  (as  well  as  after)  packing,  to 
prevent  decay  ? 


It  is  certain  that  there  is  still  much  to  be 
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served  juice  the  pectine  must  be  decomposed, 
and  this  is  effected  by  a  slight  fermentation. 
To  effect  this,  crush  the  fruit  and  then  place 
it  in  a  stone-ware  crock,  not  filling  it  full,  and 
p\it  in  a  warm  place  for  two  or  three  days, 
stirring  it  daily  once  or  twice  with  a  wooden 
or  porcelain  stirrer.  It  will  be  softened  by 
the  incipient  fermentation  so  as  to  be  easily 
pressed  out.  The  juice  is  poured  into  a  glass 
bottle  to  ferment  further,  and  the  bottle  is 
closed  air-tight  by  a  rubber  cork  which  has  a 
smooth  hole  through  it  in  which  one  leg  of  a 
U-shaped  glass  tube  is  inserted.  The  other 
leg  of  the  tube  dips  into  water  in  a  closely  ad¬ 
joining  open  flask,  which  is  kept  full.  Soon 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  seen  rising  in 
bubbles  through  the  water  in  the  flask.  As 
soon  as  this  ceases,  which  will  be  usually  in 
two  days,  the  bottle  of  juice  is  placed  in  a 
cool  room  and  left  standing  quite  undisturbed 
24  or  36  hours,  and  it  is  then  poured  gently,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  any  sediment,  through  a 
loose  paper  filter  placed  in  the  funnel.  It  is 
then  sugared  to  taste  and  heated  to  merely  a 
boil— or  to  a  much  less  degree,  140  degrees 
being  sufficient  if  it  is  safely  sealed  from  the 


learned  in  respect  to  methods  of  treatin 
apples  and  other  fruits  in  order  to  preser\ 
them.  The'  importance  of  handling  fru 
gently  and  of  keeping  it  cool  and  not  too  dr 
is  generally  recognized,  and  it  is  known,  to< 
that  in  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  it  will  l 
well  to  shield  fruit  from  “germs”  which  ii 
fest  the  air.  But  the  question  how  best  i 
put  these  ideas  into  practice  is  still  open  an 
not  a  little  complex. 

An  apple  or  any  other  fruit  is  really  a  livin 
thing.  No  matter  how  ripe  it  may  be,  it 
still  alive  and  breathing,  and  it  undergot 
progressive  physiological  changes  which  ar 
akin  to  those  which  occur  in  plants  and  an 
mals.  Long  after  it  has  been  plucked  fror 
the  tree,  the  apple  continues  to  develop  an 
to  ripen  until  it  has  passed  through  the  seve 
ages  which  the  poet  tells  of,  and  has  run  ou 
a  term  of  life  which  may  justly  enough  b 
compared  with  the  three  score  years  and  te: 
which  span  our  human  existence.  It  is  hardl, 
to  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  possible  wholl; 
to  arrest  this  natural  course  of  life  of  th 
ripening  apple,  as  a  means  of  preserving  it  ii 
an  edible  state.  To  stop  the  fruit  from  breatb 


ing  would  cause  its  death  and  death  would  be 
followed  by  chemical  changes  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  alter  in  some  way  the  tex  ure 
and  flavor  of  the  materials  of  which  the  food 
is  composed  It  is  true  enough  that  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  apple  cool  it  may  be  made  to  ripen 
with  extreme  slowness  and  thus  be  granted  a 
long  lease  of  life.  This  much  is  done  to  day 
in  many  fruit  preserving  establishments  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  besides  putting  off,  as  it 
were,  old  age  and  decrepitude,  the  method  of 
refrigeration  has  the  further  merit  of  keep- 
ing  quiet  the  microscopic  organisms  which 
cause  decay. 

In  cases  where  refrigeration  is  impractic¬ 
able,  the  aim  should  be  to  shield  the  fruit  from 
the  attacks  of  the  microscopic  organisms  just 
referred  to.  Many  kinds  of  apples  (the  Rox- 
bury  Russet,  for  example)  are  tolerably  well 
protected  already  by  tough  and  varnished 
skins,  which  act  as  armor  to  repel  the  pygmy 
foe.  Every  one  knows,  for  that  matter,  how 
much  more  quickly  decay  sets  in  when  the 
skin  of  an  apple  is  broken,  or  even  bruised, 
than  when  the  skin  is  whole.  Since  the  air 
of  most  localities  contains  many  germs  of  the 
organisms  which  cause  decay,  some  slight  ad¬ 
vantage  is  probably  gained  by  keeping  fruit 
covered  in  order  to  prevent  the  germs  from 
falling  upon  it.  The  putting  of  fruit  into 
boxes  or  barrels,  the  burying  of  it  in  sand,  or 
the  mere  throwing  upon  it  of  a  layer  of  straw, 
or  a  clean  cloth  or  some  boards  probably  helps 
to  shield  it.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
pack  or  cover  up  fruit  in  such  wise  that  the 
conditions  shall  be  favorable  for  its  sweating, 
for  whenever  moisture  is  deposited  upon  fruit, 
decay  is  greatly  favored.  It  is  not  well  either 
to  leave  fruit  lying  in  great  heaps  or  to  pack  it 
in  very  large  boxes  lest  heat  enough  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  hasten  the  ripening  and  to  bring  on 
decay. 

One  fundamental  trouble  is  that  there  are 
always  some  microbes  clinging  to  the  fruit  it¬ 
self  w  hen  it  is  taken  from  the  tree,  which  are 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  a  conjunction  of  moisture  and 
warmth,  which  may  be  helpful  for  their  de¬ 
velopment.  If  it  were  but  possible  to 
“sterilize”  fruit  completely,  i.  e.,  to  free  it 
from  all  adhering  germs,  it  would  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  matter  to  hinder  decay  by 
keeping  the  fruit  in  receptacles  to  which  air 
should  have  no  access  until  it  had  been  filtered 
or  made  to  pass  through  some  disinfecting  or 
germicide  liquid.  Indeed,  a  mere  layer  of 
cotton  batting  placed  upon  fruit  that  had  been 
completely  freed  from  germs — supposing  it 
were  practically  possible  thus  to  free  it— 
would  be  sufficient  to  pxevmt  it  from  rotting. 
The  great  difficulty  in  this  matter  is  to  get  a 
fair  start. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  germicide  or  anti¬ 
septic  agents  may  one  day  be  discovered, 
which  when  applied  directly  to  fruit  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose  for  killing  the  attached 
germs  and  for  retarding  decay.  But  there 
will  be  needed  agents  which  while  killing  the 
peccant  microbes  shall  not  kill  the  living  cells 
of  which  the  fruit  itself  consists.  A  useful 
approximation  to  this  suggested  system  of 
antiseptics  and  coverings  is  seen  to-day  in  the 
use  of  salt-marsh  hay,  which  often  acts  fairly 
well  for  preserving  fruits  that  are  packed  in 
it.  Some  years  ago  I  heard  of  a  pomologist 
who  preserved  fruit  by  burying  it  in  canary 
seed.  Here  air  could  gain  access  to  the  fruit 
freely,  but  the  air  was  filtered,  so  to  say,  by 
contact  with  the  seed  and  there  was  no  risk  of 
the  fruit  becoming  damp  by  sweating.  Pos¬ 
sibly  there  may  be  some  kind  of  acrid  seed¬ 
less  sharp,  indeed,  than  mustard  seed  which 
would  be  apt  to  impart  a  bad  flavor  to  the 
fruit — that  might  serve  extremely  well  as  a 
preservative.  Perhaps  these  ideas  might  be 
imitated  by  soaking  shoe  pegs,  or  other  small 
bits  of  wood,  in  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  (or 
some  such  antiseptic  agent)  and  packing  fruit 
beneath  layers  of  these  germicide  pegs,  after 
they  had  been  carefully  dried.  Possibly  saw¬ 
dust  of  adequate  size  and  hardness,  which  had 
been  thus  soaked  and  dried,  might  do  better 
than  the  pegs.  Malaga  grapes,  as  imported  to 
this  country,  are  packed  in  kegs  filled  with 
cork  saw-dust.  On  trying  an  experiment  of 
this  kind  it  would  be  well  not  [to  place  the 
fruit  in  too  dry  a  place,  lest  the  fruit  should 
shrivel  through  excessive  transpiration  of 
moisture.  The  salt-marsh  hay,  just  spoken  of, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  both  hygroscopic 
and  germicide,  in  some  small  degree. 

For  fruits  which  are  liable  to  begin  to  decay 
at  the  core,  as  happens  with  many  pears,  it  is 
well  to  smear  the  ends  of  the  stems  with 
melted  wax,  or  with  varnish,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  microbes  through  this  unprotected 
door. 


UTILIZING  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 

Common  complaints  about  country  schools- 
how  to  pick  out  a  teacher;  text-books' 
boarding  'round ;  duties  of  parents. 

FRED  GRUNDY. 

1  was  a  school-director  long  enough  to  ob 
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tain  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
the  system,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  more 
I  studied  it  the  better  I  liked  it.  It  is  true 
there  appear  to  be  some  faults — that  the 
studies  are  not  adapted  to  the  practical  needs 
of  a  people  engaged  wholly  in  tilling  the  soil, 
but  these  faults  will  in  due  time  be  remedied. 

The  most  common  complaints  made  against 
the  schools  are  respecting  discipline.  People 
whose  children  have  grown  up  unrestrained 
are  surprised  and  indignant  when  they  learn 
that  their  darlings  have  been  punished  by  a 
teacher  for  willful  and  malicious  conduct. 
And  they  are  generally  furious  when  they 
further  learn  that  the  directors  uphold  the 
teacher.  From  this  class  of  people  come  most 
of  the  petty  complaints  that  annoy  school- 
directors,  and  the  most  summary  way  of 
dealing  with  them  is  the  best. 

Many  of  our  teachers  are  young,  and  apt  to 
be  a  little  hasty,  and  an  occasional  word  of 
caution  and  advice  from  a  director  has  a 
very  salutary  effect  on  most  of  them.  If  the 
directors  are  careful,  sensible  men  or  women, 
and  have  the  welfare  of  the  school  at  heart, 
they  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  guiding  a 
teacher  safely  through  the  intricacies  of 
school  government.  They  should  allow  him 
the  greatest  latitude  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  school— in  fact,  let  him 
have  his  own  way  in  these  matters,  but  in 
discipline  they  should  be  his  guide  and  sup¬ 
port,  as  they  truly  stand  between  him  and  the 
people.  They  should  make  arrangements  for 
one  of  them  to  visit  the  school  once  a  week,  if 
possible,  not  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  or 
criticising ,  but  to  encourage  both  teacher  and 
scholar,  and  as  a  gentle  reminder  that  there  is 
“  a  power  behind  the  throne.” 

Our  school  was  noted  as  being  a  very  good 
one,  and  I  think  the  principal  reason  was 
because  the  teachers  were  alive  and  progres¬ 
sive,  and  were  well  supported  by  the  directors 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  people.  In  this 
matter  “union  is  strength,”  emphatically, 
and  harmony  means  progress.  Where  there 
are  wrangling  and  division  there  can  be  no 
progress  even  with  the  best  of  teachers,  be¬ 
cause  one  party  will  undo  all  the  good  that 
the  other  does,  and  the  discouraged  teacher 
drops  into  a  sort  of  mechanical  routine  of 
recitations  possessing  neither  life  nor  spirit, 
the  pupils  lose  all  interest  in  their  studies,  and 
stagnation,  insubordination  and  riotousness 
prevail.  Only  those  parents  who  have  the 
best  interests  of  their  children  at  heart  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  school.  There 
is  little  use  in  trying  to  interest  those  who 
treat  their  children  like  beasts  ot  burden. 

In  selecting  a  teacher  we  aimed  to  secure 
one  that  was  alive,  sensible,  progressive,  wel 
informed  generally,  and  who  desired  to 
acquire  a  reputation  as  a  first  class  teacher 
We  carefully  avoided  the  parrot,  the  dawdler, 
the  smart  Aleck,  and  the  transient.  Most  of 
the  teachers  employed  hereabouts  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  farmers  and  townspeople 
residing  in  this  county,  and  some  of  them  are 
quite  proficient.  The  best  are  soon  secured 
by  the  most  enterprising  districts  at  $50  to  $60 
per  month,  and  the  poorest  gradually  drop  ouc 
of  the  ranks.  All  the  teachers  in  the  county 
meet  at  the  county  seat  once  a  year  and  spend 
three  or  four  weeks,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  county  superintendent  and  two  or  three 
learned  professors,  in  preparing  themselves 
for  the  work  before  them.  This  interchange 
of  experiences,  ideas  and  practices,  together 
with  the  advice  and  instruction  given  in  the 
lessons  and  lectures,  has  been  productive  of 
much  good,  and  has  aroused  a  healthy  spirit 
of  emulation  among  our  pedagogues. 

The  wages  of  a  teacher  are  due  at  the  end  of 
each  month  actually  taught,  and  draw  eight 
per  cent,  interest  until  paid.  Contracts  are 
printed,  with  blank  spaces  for  particulars, 
and  are  iron-clad.  The  teacher  is  generally 
assisted  by  the  directors  in  securing  board,  for 
which  he  pays  $8  to  $12  per  month  out  of  his 
wages.  I  know  of  no  district  that  boards  a 
teacher  to  save  money.  Such  a  practice 
would  be  regarded  as  picayunish,  and  the 
district  adopting  it  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
a  teacher  worth  having.  Our  best  and  most 
enterprising  districts  keep  a  good  teacher  as 
long  as  he  will  stay  with  them,  often  ten  or 
twelve  terms.  When  the  school  is  running 
smoothly  and  the  pupils  are  making  satisfacto¬ 
ry  progress,  it  is  bad  policy  to  change  teachers, 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  I  know  one  young  lady 
teacher  who  taught  her  first  school  eight  suc¬ 
cessive  terms,  and  the  directors  offered  to 
largely  increase  her  salary  if  she  would  con¬ 
tinue  with  them,  but  a  change  in  home  affairs 
prevented  her  from  doing  so.  She,  like  a  few 
others  I  am  acquainted  with,  was  not  a  bril¬ 
liant  scholar,  but  she  possessed  in  a  marked 
degree  that  peculiar  knack  of  explaining  a 
lesson  so  that  the  dullest  pupil  could  under¬ 
stand  it.  An  old  director  once  said  to  me  ; 
“  I  would  rather  give  $50  a  month  to  a  teacher 
that  barely  passes  the  examination,  than  $26 
to  a  scholar  that  scores  the  top  notch  1” 

As  to  studies  and  text  books,  we  have  some 


^hat  are  useful,  and  some  that  take  up  the 
valuable  time  of  the  pupil  and  are  of  no  value 
whatever.  Most  of  our  text  books  are  not 
sufficiently  practical.  I  think  that  Entomol- 
0gy_that  is,  the  study  of  a  plain,  descriptive 
text  book  on  our  common  insects,  explaining 
which  are  useful  and  which  are  injurious, 
should  be  introduced  into  district  schools  at 
the  earliest  moment  possible.  Ornithology, 
or  a  brief  study  of  our  common  birds,  would 
be  useful.  Botany  we  have,  but  it  treats 
chiefly  of  the  structure  of  plants;-  we  need 
something  more  in  the  nature  of  a  dictionary 
—a  book  that  will  give  such  a  plain  descrip¬ 
tion  of  trees,  plants  and  grasses  as  will  enable 
the  pupil  to  distinguish  them  in  the  field. 
Many  of  our  common  text  books  have  been 
greatly  improved  within  the  past  few  years, 
but  they  are  yet  far  from  perfection. 

In  a  district  school  containing  more  than  40 
pupils  the  teacher  should  have  an  assistant,  to 
hear  classes  recite,  aid  younger  pupils  in  their 
studies,  etc.,  etc.,  one  or  more  hours  each  day, 
as  agreed  upon.  This  assistant  should  be 
selected  by  the  teacher  and  directors  from 
among  the  most  advanced  scholars,  and 
should  be  paid  a  small  salary  for  the  services 
rendered.  The  work  of  a  thoroughly  good 
teacher  is  severe,  aside  from  the  mental  strain 
of  governing  the  school;  and  if  the  classes 
are  large  and  numerous,  as  they  often  are 
in  district  schools,  some  of  them  must  be 
slighted. 

Christian  Co.,  Ill. 


SEED  CORN. 

When  to  save,  what  to  save,  how  to  save. 

FROM  JOHN  GOULD. 

I  have  no  iron-clad  rule  about  saving  seed 
corn.  I  mark  some  part  of  the  field  where  the 
corn  seems  of  most  perfect  growth,  and  gather 
my  seed  corn  from  the  shocks  there.  When 
husking,  1  sort  out  the  most  perfect  ears  keep¬ 
ing  uniformity  of  size  and  development  as  well 
as  similarity  of  appearance  in  view.  This  corn 
is  then  put  in  half  busbel  market  baskets,  and 
placed  near  the  top  of  a  room  that  has  fire- 
heat.  There  it  remains  all  winter.  The  room 
is  a  small  unused  room  through  which  the 
pipe  of  a  wood  base-burner  stove  passes,  and 
is  therefore  always  warm  and  free  from 
moisture.  I  never  shell  until  ready  to  plant. 
Such  corn  will  sprout  99  per  cent,  of  vigorous 
shoots,  as  tested  several  times  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  station.  I  have  sprouted  98  per  cent,  of 
100  grains.  Such  corn  never  rots  in  the 
ground. 

Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 

FROM  PROF.  SAM’L.  JOHNSON. 

I  have  practiced  the  following  method  of 
selecting  seed  corn  for  many  years  with  satis¬ 
factory  results  : 

When  husking,  the  most  perfect  ears  are  se¬ 
lected  and  sent  to  the  drying-room.  A  second 
sorting  follows,  when  all  ears  not  up  to  the 
standard  are  rejected.  The  corn  is  then  tied 
up  with  wool  twine  in  lots  of  50  ears  or  more, 
or  strung  on  wire  with  “  Smith’s  device  for 
hanging  up  corn.”  The  ears  are  then  hung 
up  in  the  drying-room.  The  room  below  our 
drying-room  is  heated  by  a  coal  fire  and  the 
chimney  from  this  room  passes  through  the 
drying-room,  thus  securing  a  dry  and  even 
temperature.  1st.  Selection  of  perfect  ears 
when  corn  is  husked.  2d.  A  careful  second 
selection.  3d.  The  hanging  up  of  the  corn. 
4th.  A  dry  and  even  temperature  in  the 
drying-room. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

FROM  JOSXAH  RUSSELL. 

We  do  not  always  follow  the  same  rule;  for 
instance,  should  the  corn  crop  be  ripened 
before  the  time  of  early  frosts  we  are  saved 
the  expense  of  gathering  seed  corn  as  a  special 
work.  If  indications  point  to  an  untimely 
frost  we  cut  up  a  few  shocks  of  corn  from 
which  to  gather  seed  corn,  but  if,  as  usually 
happens  in  this  section,  the  corn  cannot  be 
harvested  by  frost  wo  wait  till  the  time  of  husk¬ 
ing  corn  before  selecting  that  for  seed.  A 
good  plan  is  to  hang  a  box  behind  the  wagon 
driven  by  the  boss,  into  which  as  he 
husks  the  standing  corn,  he  throws,  as  he 
conies  to  them,  such  ears  as  please  him.  If 
the  proprietor  is  otherwise  engaged  he  goes  to 
the  crib  as  the  corn  is  hauled  in  and  selects 
the  ears  that  fill  his  eye.  You  already  under¬ 
stand  that  the  method  of  corn  gathering  here 
is  for  one  man  only  to  go  with  each  team  and 
wagon ;  one  row  at  a  time  is  husked  by  the 
driver  and  thrown  into  the  wagon.  If  at  noon 
the  wagon  and  top  box  are  full,  which  needs 
25  bushels,  it  is  usually  accepted  as  a  fair  half¬ 
day’s  work ;  some  men  may  gather  60  bushels 
a  day,  but  an  average  of  50  bushels  a  day  is 
“  good  enough.” 

The  method  of  curing  seed-corn  with  us  va¬ 
ries  as  does  the  picking.  If  the  corn  is  very 
dry  when  the  first  loads  of  corn  are  husked, 
’tis  quite  safe  to  throw  the  selected  ears  above 
the  drive- way  between  the  corn-cribs  where 


some  loose  boards  make  a  loft  under  the  roof- 
peak.  The  air  has  free  access  and  when  we 
do  throw  our  corn  there  we  know  it  is  O.  K. 

If  the  corn  is  not  absolutely  dry  when  gather¬ 
ed,  we  put  the  ears  for  seed  in  a  plastered  upper 
chamber  of  the  house  through  which  a  stove¬ 
pipe  goes  to  the  chimney,  or  we  make  use  of 
the  smoke-house.  In  either  case  the  corn  is 
laid  in  tiers,  on  lath  nailed  to  2x4  uprights, 
one  re'”  of  corn  to  each  lath  or  rather  a  lath 
at  each  end  of  the  corn  rows.  To  make  it 
plainer,  it  takes  two  laths  to  hold  one  row  of 
Bars  side  by  side.  This  method  is  quite  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  expense  over  any  hangers  we  have 
;ried.  To  keep  the  rats  or  mice  away  we  have 
zats.  No  one  hurts  a  cat  on  our  place  and  we 
never  have  less  than  six;  they  are  our  best 
paying  animals.  The  smoke-house  plan  we 
like  best  of  all,  and  think  the  smoke  we  put  in 
it  times  during  the  winter  renders  the  corn 
jbjectionable  to  the  ground  squirrels  in  spring. 

We  last  year  planted  corn  from  the  house- 
jhamber,  that  had  been  gathered  then  19 
months,  and  it  grew  as  strongly  as  any  we  had. 
[f  you  had  asked  how  the  Soup  Crickers  or 
Sioux  bottom  renters  save  seed  corn,  I  could 
tiave  answered  in  less  words.  They  don’t  save 
it  at  all.  Every  15  year-old  boy  prides  himself 

an  his  ability  to  go  to  the  crib  in  spring  and  se¬ 
lect  ears  on  which  he  bets  $1  that  every 
kernel  will  grow.  He  loses  a  good  deal  of 
money — fiat  money — this  way,  but  he  keeps 
on  all  the  same. 

Dunlap,  Iowa. 


GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD  NOTINGS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


The  Tolman  Grape.— This  is  certainly,  a 
*  first  early.”  with  a  very  vigorous  and  pro- 
luctive  vine.  It  is  sure  to  ripen  in  our 
joolest  summers,  at  an  altitude,  of  1,000  feet 
ibove  the  sea,  on  the  Canada  border.  I  can 
;row  these  grapes  more  easily  and  cheaply  than 
currants ;  and  for  jelly  and  jam  they  are  un¬ 
surpassed,  in  fact  much  superior  to  any 
iessert  grapes.  As  a  strictly  culinary  grape, 
the  Tolman  is  the  best  in  cultivation  for  the 
“  Cold  North.”  There  are  people  who  can  eat 
these  grapes  uncooked,  but  not  I. 

Moore’s  Early  Grape.— This  is  but  a  few 
days  later  than  the  Tolman,  and  ripens  to 
dessert  quality  in  all  but  our  worst  seasons. 
It  is  simply  an  earlier  Concord,  with  a 
smaller  bunch  and  a  larger  berry,  The  vine 
is  healthy,  vigorous  and  productive  here. 

[We  hope  Dr.  H.  will  try  the  Eaton.— Eds.] 

The  Telephone  Pea,  as  received  by  me> 
when  first  introduced,  was  mixed  with  a  smaller 
podded  pea  of  the  same  season  and  growth. 

I  have  tried  to  select  pure  pods  for  seed,  and 
yet  occasionally  I  still  find  vines  of  the  small 
sort.  Is  this  a  case  of  reversion  ?  The 
Telephone  is  a  very  popular  market  pea, 
coming  in  third  in  a  succession  with  Rawson’s 
Clipper  and  Vermont  Wonder. 

Aroostook  Marrowfat  Pea,  as  a  mil¬ 
dew-proof  late  sort,  is  my  favorite.  It  has 
not  the  characteristic  black  eye  of  the  old 
Marrowfat,  and  the  seeds  are  sometimes  green¬ 
ish,  and  more  or  less  wrinkled,  showing  a 
cross;  but  the  vine  is  a  true  Marrowfat,  and 
never  has  mildewed.  It  is  very  productive, 
and  sells  well  in  market.  It  is  not  quite  so 
late  as  the  Champion  of  England,  but  much 
more  profitable. 

Bone  for  Peas.— I  find  no  manure  equal 
to  ground  bone  and  unleached  ashes,  to  give 
us  a  stocky, dark-colored  growth  and  plenty  of 
well-filled  pods. 

The  Polaris  Potato  is  decidedly  not  so 
early  as  the  Pearl  of  Savoy,  by  at  least  a 
week ;  but  it  is  a  meritorious  variety  and  has 
come  to  stay,  without  doubt. 

The  Pecan  Potato,  for  my  home  use,  has 
taken  the  place  of  its  full  brother,  the  Snow¬ 
flake..  They  were  produced  by  C.  G.  Pringle, 
of  Charlotte,  Vt.,  from  seeds  of  the  same 
ball.  In  quality  the  Pecan  is  even  better,  and, 
as  yet,  shows  none  of  the  proclivity  to  rot, 
which  makes  the  Snowflake  unprofitable  to 
me.  Mr.  P.  rejected  the  Pecan  as  less  produc¬ 
tive,  but  I  am  thankful  that  Mr.  Macomber, 
to  whom  he  gave  it,  preserved  it. 

Fay’s  Currant  is  fulfilling  all  its  promises, 
and  I  find  it  quite  as  productive  as  the  Red 
Dutch.  The  fruit  sells  readily  at  50  per  cent, 
advance  on  that  variety,  and  pickers  willingly 
gather  it  for  one  cent  per  quart.  Versaillaise 
and  Cherry  have  never  paid  the  cost  of  the 
plants  and  cultivation  on  my  soil,  though 
near-by  on  rich  clay,  they  are  better;  yet 
there  they  are  not  equal  to  my  Fays. 

Smith’s  Seedling  Gooseberry  is,  on  sev¬ 


eral  accounts,  preferable  to  Downing,  being 

not  so  rigid  of  limb,  nor  so  lacerating  to  the 
picker’s  fingers.  But  I  find  the  plants  lacking 
in  vigor  and  productiveness.  It  is  the  earliest 
of  the  natives,  and  the  best  as  a  dessert  sort. 

If  it  were  half  as  productive  as  Houghton  I 
would  discard  the  latter  for  it;  but,  as  it  is,  I 
find  no  money  in  it  as  a  market  sort;  while  as 
for  Downing’s,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  them 
picked.  When  are  those  improved  Canadian 
sorts,  illustrated  some  time  since  in  the  R. 
N.-Y.,  to  be  put  on  the  market? 

The  De  Soto  Plum.— I  do  not  find  it  to  bear 
heavily  so  young  as  Western  growers  repre¬ 
sent,  but  the  trees  bear  better  as  they  get 
older.  The  size  is  much  smaller  than  that  of 
some  of  my  own  selections  from  our  native 
“Canada”  plums,  and  the  quality  not  superior. 
Still,  it  may  be  a  valuable  market  sort.  The 
curculios  like  it  rather  too  well. 

McIntosh  Red  Apple  would  be  extremely 
valuable  where  it  does  not  spot.  V/ell  culti¬ 
vated  it  grows  as  large  as  the  Baldwin,  and  in 
quality  and  beauty  of  color  it  exceeds  its 
parent,  the  Fameuse  or  “Snow  Apple.”  The 
tree  itself  is  quite  as  hardy  as  Wealthy ;  but, 
like  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  fruit  buds  are  not 
so  hardy  as  the  tree,  and  consequently  it  is 
not  a  reliable  cropper  with  me  though  else¬ 
where  in  Vermont  it  proves  a  heavy  bearer. 

Switzer  Apple. — No  handsomer  or  more 
vigorous  and  symmetrical  apple  tree  can  be 
found  than  the  Switzer;  and  if  it  did  not  drop 
so  much  of  its  fruit  before  maturity,  it  would 
be  very  profitable;  for  the  apples  are  hand¬ 
some,  very  good,  and  abundantly  produced. 
In  health  of  bark  and  foliage  it  is  a  model 
tree  needing  very  little  pruning.  In  this  it  is 
strong  where  Wealthy  is  weak,  and  I  believe 
it  will  prove  just  the  thing  to  top-graft  that 
excellent  variety  upon.  It  is  as  iron-clad  as 
Oldenburg. 

The  Wealthy  must  positively  be  top- worked 
to  become  a  success  far  north..  In  one  sense 
it  is  pretty  nearly  iron-clad,— that  is,  the  trees 
do  not  winter-kill  here.  But  they  become  un¬ 
healthy  in  the  trunk  and  forks,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  and  the  tendency  to  bear  and 
overbear  while  young,  the  trees  soon  become 
useless.  With  me  their  life  is  almost  ended 
when  they  are  ten  years  old.  To  be  perma¬ 
nently  profitable,  the  Wealthy  must  be  top- 
grafted,— as  The  Baldwin  has  to  be  near  its 
southern  limits. 

Russian  Plums.— One  tree  of  the  Budd- 
Gibb  importation  has  fruited  this  year,  and 
bears  a  prune  shaped  fruit  of  good  size,  not 
yet  ripe.  These  plums,  like  the  Russian  ap¬ 
ples,  are  going  to  succeed  one  or  two  hundred 
miles  further  north  than  any  we  have,  except 
the  natives. 

The  Longfield  Apple,  like  the  Wealthy, 
bears  very  young  and  full,  and  it  is  about  the 
same  in  hardiness.  The  fruit  will  average  a 
little  smaller,  and  has  not  so  much  color,  being 
in  this  respect  about  like  Maiden’s  Blush. 
Prof.  Budd  says  it  is  a  considerably  better 
keeper  in  Iowa.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
very  good, — I  think  equal  to  Wealthy. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 


WHAT’S  THE  MATTER  WITH  1888 
FARMING  ? 


II.  A.  WHITTEMORE. 


Greater  outlay  for  fertilizers,  labor,  house¬ 
hold  expenses ,  farm  appliances,  and  all 
necessaries  as  well  as  the  superfluities 
than  forty  years  ago;  invention  and  im¬ 
provement,  and  indeed  general  progress 
have  brought  heavier  expenses  without 
corresponding  advantages  to  the  general 
faimier ;  less  thorough  work  now ;  and  more 
need  of  fertilizers  and  economy  in  all  things. 


Were  the  question  asked  me,  why  is  not 
farming  more  profitable  in  1888  than  1850,  I 
would  very  readily  answer  that  the  farming 
of  the  past  was  much  more  simple  with  less 
expense  in  machinery,  fertilizers,  etc.,  and 
with  a  soil  less  worn  and  more  fertile  the  same 
or  better  crops  could  be  produced  with  less 
labor  than  in  1888.  The  machinery  of  the 
average  farmer  of  the  past  could  all  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  from  $50  to  $100;  while  the  farmer 
of  to-day  will  think  himself  behind  the  age  if 
his  does  not  cost  into  the  hundreds  if  not  over 
$1,000. — The  average  farmer  of  1850  was  more 
thorough  in  his  tillage,  thereby  producing 
better  results,  without  the  extra  expense  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  When  in  a  day’s  travel 
at  that  time  would  you  see  a  field  of  corn  that 
had  not  received  its  first  and  second  hoeing  up 
o  the  time  when  the  tassels  appeared,  and 
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where  is  there  a  farmer  of  to-day  that  hoes 
his  corn  more  than  once,  if  at  all  ?  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  the  masses  are 
content  with  the  work  of  the  cultivator,  en¬ 
tirely  discarding  the  hoe. 

In  1850  not  one  farmer  in  ten  ever  rode  a 
mile  in  a  spring  wagon  of  any  description  of 
his  own.  Such  vehicles  were  too  expensive  a 
luxury.  To-day  we  often  find  in  the  carriage- 
house  of  the  farmer  a  three-spring  wagon,  a 
covered  carriage  and  a  trotting  sulky,  all 
needing  care  and  much  outlay  during  the 
year.  Then  a  pair  of  oxen  sufficed  for  the 
farm  team:  to-day  there  are  the  farm  team, 
the  spanking  span  of  bays  and  the  carriage 
horse  that  can  scale  a  2.40  gait.  If  it  falls 
short  of  this,  the  boys  say  the  “  old  gent  is 
not  up  to  snuff,”  and  they  are  in  a  hurry  to 
have  the  handling  of  the  reins,  when  they 
would  show  how  the  world  moves.  There 
a^e  a  thousand  and  one  items  making  up  the 
sum  total  of  the  expenses  of  to-day  which 
were  entirely  undreamed  of  in  the  “  way- 
back”  of  our  fathers.  The  trusty  old  time¬ 
piece  on  the  wall  that  had  said  its  tick-tock 
day  and  night  since  our  grandfathers  landed 
upon  our  shores,  sufficed  to  tell  the  birth  of 
the  day  and  year;  while  to-day  even  the 
stripling  of  15  summers  must  sport  a  watch 
and  gold  (plated)  chain,  and  even  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  should  come  in  for  her  goodly  share 
of  the  luxuries  as  well  as  comforts  of  the 
farmer’s  home,  does  not  consider  her  toilet 
complete  unless  she  can  consult  her  watch  as 
to  the  hour.  Our  fathers  were  quite  sure  the 
farm  crops  were  not  complete  unless  they 
could  point  to  the  piece  of  flax  from  which 
they  would  procure  the  seed  to  exchange  for 
oil  to  be  used  in  painting  the  house,  and  from 
the  flax  the  good  housewife  with  her  distaff 
could  spin  the  linen  from  which  was  to  be 
woven  the  cloth  of  which  our  Sunday  breeches 
were  to  be  made,  and  from  the  tow  the 
coarser  cloth  for  our  home  wear  was  made. 
Then  the  hides  which  were  taken  off  in  the 
fall  when  we  were  laying  by  for  winter’s 
store  were  exchanged  with  the  village  tanner 
for  leather  which  was  made  into  boots  and 
shoes  at  our  own  homes  by  the  itinerant  shoe¬ 
maker  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  their 
durability  far  exceeded  that  of  the  foot-gear 
of  to-day,  making  the  expense  much  less. 

The  housewife  was  proud  of  her  calico  dress, 
or,  perhaps,  one  a  trifle  more  expensive — de¬ 
laine.  In  the  average  farm-house  then  the 
silk  or  satin  dress  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  calfskin  shoes,  costing  $1.25  and  doing 
service  for  a  year,  are  supplanted  to  day  by  the 
“Burt,”  or  some  other  fashionable  make, 
costing  $3.50  to  $6  and  wearing  out  in  three 
to  four  months.  The  cost  of  dressing  the 
average  farmer’s  family  of  1850  was  not  a 
tithe  of  the  expense  of  the  most  common  of 
our  farmers  to  day.  The  father  and  son  then 
knew  not  the  exhilarating  (or  baneful)  effects 
of  the  cigar,  costing  10  cents,  or  three  for  a 
quarter;  both  were  content  with  the  clay  pipe 
and  pigtail  twist,  costing  25  cents  a  pound 
and  lasting  a  month. 

Among  the  rural  world  at  large  intoxicants 
cost,  comparatively,  but  a  trifle  then,  while 
to-day  they  are  with  many  placing  mortgages 
upon  farms  and  training  many  for  the  alms¬ 
house  and  prison.  Then  a  gallon  of  whisky 
was  bought  for  50  cents  to  $1,  while  to  day  it 
is  much  worse  and  also  much  dearer.  Then 
few  farmers  knew  what  beer  was  by  sight  or 
taste;  while  to-day  thousands  are  paving  the 
way  for  themselves  and  sons  to  drunkards’ 
fate  and  graves  by  carrying  it  to  their  homes 
in  kegs  and  cases  to  be  habitually  drank  as  a 
tonic  or  appetizer.  At  that  time  our  country 
village  know  little  of  amusements  during  the 
year,  causing  expense,  unless  it  was  the  yearly 
circus  or  “general  training,”  when  the  boys 
would  be  content  with  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
each.  To-day  the  opera,  theater  and  dime 
museum,  the  lecture  course,  the  dancing 
school  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  amuse¬ 
ments  call  for  10,  25  or  50  cents  almost 
weekly,  if  not  daily. 

We  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times;  to  lag 
behind  shows  want  of  energy,  almost  stupidi¬ 
ty,  and  there  are  many  calls  for  money  to-day 
that  were  not  even  dreamed  of  years  ago. 

The  farmer  has  a  thousand  and  one  enemies 
in  blight,  drought,  worms,  bugs  or  birds  that 
never  called  for  thought  or  attention  in  the 
past.  I  have  no  data  by  which  to  estimate 
the  damage  done  by  more  than  one  pest  to 
the  farmer.  The  potato  beetle  cost  largely  up 
into  the  thousands.  The  chinch-bug  of  the 
prairies  and  the  coddling  moth  of  the  entire 
country  all  cause  expense  and  anxiety  that 
were  unknown  to  our  fathers.  We  are  not 
content  to  fight  those  unless  we  have  the  most 
improved  and  scientific  appliances,  costing  in 
some  instances  more  than  the  crop  after  it  is 
saved.  Then  simplicity  and  economy  were 
closely  studied  and  everything  went  on  in 
moderation,  and  the  necessaries  were  procured 
while  the  extravagancies  were  curtailed. 
To-day  we,  as  a  nation  of  farmers,  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  excel.  Our  ambitions  are  pointed  high, 


and  the  fact  is  patent  that  we  must  have  bet¬ 
ter  than  our  neighbors,  though  we  cannot 
afford  it  in  comparing  incomes. 

To  be  successful  to-day,  the  average  farmer 
must  exercise  all  his  wits  in  economizing 
labor,  as  well  as  superfluities.  He  must  step 
from  those  high  notions  to  the  level  of  his 
income,  and  even  were  he  to  go  back  to  the 
simple  life  of  his  fathers,  he  would  find  much 
more  happiness  and  a  far  greater  profit.  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  with  the  practical 
and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  farmer,  he 
could]  very  ^safely  return  to  the  wages  of  his 
fathers  "and  be  a  devotee  of  his  calling  and 
carry  off  the  achievement  of  never  fading 
laurels  by  way  of  success. 

As  to  what  we  had  in  1850  and  what  we 
have  in  1888,  we  can  scarcely  make  a  compar¬ 
ison.  Invention  and  improvement  have  ever 
been  alive  and  active  and  the  farmer  has  his 
full  share  of  their  benefits  and  expenses, and  as 
the  many  improvements  loom  up  before  us  it 
would  seem  almost  insanity  to  return  to  the 
ways  and  methods  of  our  fathers  with  any 
prospect  of  suceess.  Nevertheless,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  with  a  clear  head  and  willing 
hands  it  could  be  done. 

“How  to  make  farming  pay”  is  a  broad  and 
deep  question  and  involves  thought,  tact  and 
judgment.  To  return  to  the  simple  life  of 
our  fathers  would  require  a  courage  almost 
equal  to  that  needed  to  ride  the  rapids  of 
Niagara;  but  the  rising  young  farmer  might 
learn  a  lesson  of  courage,  faith  and  trust, 
backed  by  a  quiet  happiness  the  fast  young 
farmer  of  to-day  cannot  enjoy.  The  products 
of  the  farm  in  the  aggregate  may  bring  a 
trifle  more  to  day.  The  purchasing  power  of 
a  dollar  may  be  greater ,  but  the  expenses  in 
a  thousand  and  one  ways  are  more,  and  the 
latter  will,  when  cast  in  the  balance,  cause 
the  scale  to  descend.  The  productiveness  of 
many  farms  has  decreased  for  want  of  that 
thorough  tillage  necessary  to  keep  up  a  farm ; 
while  the  farmer  is  more  dependent  upon  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  at  a  great  cost,  leaving  the 
net  profits  below  those  of  38  years  ago.  To 
bring  farming  up  to  its  highest  standard, 
study,  observation,  thought  and  experiments, 
with  great  economy  of  products  and  saving 
of  fertilizers  judiciously  applied,  with  a  wise 
rotation  in  crops,  will  save  many  a  farmer 
from  the  disagreeable  circumstances  which 
surround  him.  The  old  saying  “the  woman 
can  throw  out  with  a  spoon  what  a  man  can 
throw  in  with  a  shovel”  is  true  indeed;  but  is 
it  not  as  applicable  to  the  man,  especially 
when  accustomed  to  the  filthy  tobacco  habit 
and  debasing  drinks?  This  age  should  be  an 
age  of  reform,  instead  of  which  it  is  a  fast 
one,  hurrying  on  to  the  maelstrom  of  finan¬ 
cial  ruin  many  who  will  never  escape  the 
vortex. 

FROM  JONATHAN  TALCOTT. 

In  your  statement  of  the  prices  of  farm 
products  for  May  10,  1850,  at  Rochester,  and 
in  1888  in  New  York  City,  you  think  that  the 
farmer  must  be  better  off  now  than  then.  It 
would  seem  so  on  the  surface,  and  no  doubt 
would  be  so  if  there  were  not  other  things  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  besides  the  two 
statements.  There  is  evidently  a  mistake 
about  live  cattle  being  $0  to  $8.25  per  cwt.  in 
1850.  The  sales-book  of  my  farm  does  not 
show  any  such  figures.  I  find  prices  ranging 
for  pork  from  1850  to  1860,  from  $6  to  $9  per 
cwt.,  dressed  weight;  beef,  from  $5  to  $9; 
butter,  16c.  to  22c. ;  eggs,  12c.  to  14c  a  dozen ; 
hay,  $10  to  $12  per  ton;  potatoes,  31c.  to  $1; 
oats, 40c.  to  50c.  per  bushel;  wool,  in  1852, 
52c.  per  pound.  These  prices  were  obtained 
when  farm  help  could  be  had  for  $10  to  $12 
per  month,  that  now  costs  twice  that  sum. 
Taxes  on  the  same  property  were  then,  from 
$7.49  to  $40,  now  $110  to  $125.  Draw  your, own 
conclusions.  The  farmer  that  receives  more 
money  now  than  then,  must  also  pay  out 
largely  more  for  help  and  taxes.  Every  per¬ 
son  has  more  luxuries  as  his  means  increase. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  farmer  is  taxed 
almost  to  the  limit  of  endurance  for  his  land, 
while  cash  in  various  forms  goes  free  of  tax. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

[R.  N.-Y. — We  took  the  prices  just  as  they 
appear  in  the  old  Moore’s  Rural-New- 
Yorker  for  the  given  date.] 

FROM  L.  F.  ALLEN. 

Farming,  in  its  general  products,  is  more 
profitable  now  than  in  1830  or  1850,  but  farm¬ 
ers’  expenditures  ih  luxuries  and  recreations 
have  become  much  greater  now  than  in 
those  years,  by  spring  carriages,  pianos, 
household  furniture,  and  all  domestic  matters. 
Higher  education  and  less  household  labor, 
more  help  outside  of  the  family,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention,  may  make 
the  farm  profits  less  than  in  previous  years. 
Hence  the  complaint  of  hard  times  with  them. 
The  farmers’  ^families  live  more  luxuriously, 


buy  more  store  goods  and  take  times  easier 
than  their  parents  did. 
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LONG  ISLAND  NOTES. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Long  Island 
deserves  the  title  of  the  “Emerald  Isle  of 
America”  it  is  this  year.  Plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  form  of  rain  and  heavy  dews  at  night 
have  brought  great  quantities  of  nitrogen  to 
vegetation.  Trees  and  shrubs  have  made  an 
enormous  growth,  and  field  crops  and  vege¬ 
tables  have  been  uniformly  good.  The  acre¬ 
age  devoted  to  early  vegetables  is  increasing 
every  year.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  and 
transportation  facilities  for  manure,  etc., 
when  the  Island  will  be  one  great  vegetable 
garden.  Cabbages  and  cauliflowers  are  look¬ 
ing  well.  In  fact,  they  are  crops  that  seldom 
fail  to  pay  handsomely.  Like  potatoes,  a 
light  crop  of  them  means  good  prices  and  a 
heavy  crop  equally  large  returns. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sights  to  be  seen  on  the 
Island  is  the  extensive  flower  gardens  of  G. 
Lewis  Childs,  at  East  Hinsdale.  The  flowers 
are  raised  chiefly  for  seed  without  special  re¬ 
gard  to  artistic  effect,  but  they  are  still  very 
beautiful.  At  this  season  the  long  rows  of 
gladioli  in  full  bloom  form  a  beautiful  con¬ 
trast  with  the  plainer  seed-producing  flowers. 
It  is  a  sight  worth  going  miles  to  see.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  visit  of  Prof.  Roberts,  of 
Cornell  University,  to  the  sandy  lands  of  the 
Island  will  result  in  something  more  than  an 
analysis  of  the  soil.  Any  one  who  succeeds  in 
finding  a  way  to  redeem  the  “barrens”  and 
make  them  capable  of  profitable  cultivation 
will  be  looked  upon  as  a  second  Peter  Cooper. 
American  genius  should  surely  find  a  way 
successfully  to  cultivate  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  which  lies  so  near  one  of  the 
best  markets  in  America.  Individual  efforts 
to  develop  these  plains  have  only  resulted  in 
partial  or  complete  failure.  It  can  only  be 
accomplished  successfully  by  a  syndicate  of 
capitalists, or  by  the  large  cities  or  by  the  State. 
There  are  numerous  “pockets”  of  good  land 
scattered  over  the  plains.  These  “pockets” 
are  marked  by  a  dense  growth  of  trees,  some¬ 
times  oak,  but  oftener  pitch  pine.  What  may 
be  called  the  old-fashioned  diversified  farming 
is  nowhere  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  it  is 
on  the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  Long 
Island.  The  farms  are  of  medium  size,  say 
from  40  to  100  acres.  Almost  all  crops  which 
can  be  raised  in  this  climate  may  often  be 
found  on  one  farm.  On  one  small  field  at 
Jamesport  I  noticed  corn,  beans,  oats,  carrots 
and  cabbage,  and  it  was  not  a  garden,  either. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  only  the  oak  and 
chestnut  land  is  worth  clearing  or  cultivating. 
Like  many  another  old  saying,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  truism.  There  are  many  good  farms 
outside  the  “  hard-wood  ”  section.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  best]farms  are  on  the  north  side 
and  east  end  of  the  Island,  where  oak,  chest¬ 
nut  and  hickory  abound. 

The  potato  crop  is  fairly  good,  and  is  likely 
to  be  profitable.  The  Early  Ohio  is  growing 
in  popularity  and  is  being  raised  extensively. 
It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  early 
potatoes.  The  Flea  Beetles  have  done  very 
little  damage.  They  came  too  late  to  injure 
the  early  potatoes,  and  but  few  late  potatoes 
are  raised.  The  Colorado  Beetles  have 
not  been  as  plentiful  as  usual,  and  it 
is  thought  that  they  are  gradually  de¬ 
creasing,  succumbing  to  the  poisons  which 
are  being  used  so  persistently  to  destroy 
them.  The  March  blizzard  or  something  else 
has  made  havoc  with  the  colonies  of  Euglish 
sparrows;  they  no  longer  infest  the  Island. 
For  some  reason,  possibly  because  of  the  par¬ 
tial  extermination  of  the  sparrow,  other  birds 
are  far  more  plentiful  than  usual.  The  woods 
have  been  fairly  alive  with  the  beautiful  and 
melodious  birds  of  the  olden  time.  Game 
birds  are  very  plentiful.  This  will  bring  over 
the  “pot-hunters”  from  the  city.  These  hun¬ 
ters  who  are  not  sportsmen  are  one  of  the 
greatest  plagues  the  farmer  has  to  put  up 
with.  They  leave  bars  down,  break  the 
fences,  shoot  the  cattle  and  poultry,  and  often 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  farmer  and  his  fami¬ 
ly.  In  some  parts  of  the  Island  the  land  is 
leased  to  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  all  trespassers 
are  prosecuted.  This  is  a  good  system.  The 
farmer  gets  paid  for  the  use  of  the  laud  and 
the  sportsmen  enjoy  the  shooting. 

The  local  fairs  to  be  held  at  Mineola  and 
at  Riverhead  are  looked  forward  to  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  They  will  doubtless  be 
better  than  ever  before.  Both  the  Queens  and 
Suffolk  County  Associations  are  in  excellent 
financial  condition.  Queens  County  wants  a 


farmers’  institute  during  the  coming  winter 
It  should  be  held  in  the  town  hall  at  Jamaica. 

Ic  would  be  largely  attended.  Of  course 
market  gardening  would  be  the  chief  topic  of 
discussion.  The  stand  of  corn  at  the  Rural 
Farm  is  something  wonderful.  It  will  be  the 
largest  crop  raised  at  the.  farm  since  the  fa¬ 
mous  one  several  years  ago.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  big  crop  of  corn  at  the  Rural  Farm 
has  increased  the  local  corn  yield  at  least  one- 
third.  It  has  shown  the  neighboring  farmers 
what  can  be  done,  and  they  say  what  can  be 
done  they  can  do.  The  result  is,  the  vicinity 
of  the  Rural  Farm  is  noted  for  its  big  yields  of 
COrn.  RAMBLER 

Canada. 

East  Williams,  Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.,  Aug.  7. 
— Harvest  is  well  under  way  and  crops  in 
these  parts  have  thickened  up  and  will  turn 
out  a  great  deal  better  than  what  they  looked 
like  in  May  and  June.  There  are  some  extra¬ 
good  fields  of  wheat,  while  others  are  poor. 
Very  little  spring  wheat  was  sown,  but  what 
was  looks  well.  Oats  were  badly  eaten  out  by 
wire-worms,  but  they  have  thickened  up  well. 
Peas  are  better  than  last  year.  Hay  is  lighter. 
Barley  is  an  average.  Corn,  potatoes,  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  look  splendid,  while  fruit 
of  all  kinds  is  and  will  be  scarcer  than  usual. 
Apples  are  the  main  crop  here,  as  very  few 
take  any  interest  in  small  fruits,  and  there  are 
just  as  few  who  take  areally  good  agricultural 
journal, ;  yet  there  are  few  places  or  farms 
that  are  not  well  tilled  and  some  of  the  farms 
are  underdrained,  and  most  of  them  have  good 
buildings;  for  if  we  hadn’t  good  buildings  in 
this  climate  there  would  be  a  continual  loss  to 
the  farmer.  There  are  fewer  farms  to  let  to 
graziers  than  formerly.  This  has  been  a  poor 
year  for  bees,  very  few  being  able  to  swarm, 
but  now  they  are  doing  somewhat  better. 

s.  m.  w. 

Illinois. 

Rockford,  Winnebago  Co.,  Aug.  13. — The 
harvest  is  just  finished.  Some  have  already 
thrashed  rye.  It  was  somewhat  winter-killed, 
but  will  be  an  average  yield  on  account  of  being 
better  filled, and  it  is  of  better  quality  than  any 
we  have  had  for  years.  The  acreage  was 
larger  than  ever  before.  It  sells  for  45  cents; 
straw,  $5  a  ton.  Oats  are  a  good  yield  and 
exceptionally  well  filled ;  but  they  were  dam¬ 
aged  somewhat  by  heavy  rains  during  har¬ 
vesting.  Corn  promises  to  be  the  best  crop 
for  years.  Pastures  are  good  and  stock  in 
good  condition.  Potatoes  were  struck  by  the 
rust  and  blight  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  the  Colorado  beetles  were  worse 
this  year  than  ever  before.  At  present  the 
vines  that  have  any  greenness  left  are  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  young  and  old  bugs,  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  price  of  potatoes  would  not 
be  so  low  as  predicted.  w.  d.  h. 

Kansas. 

Conway,  McPherson  County,  August  5. 
— My  report  for  J une  gave  the  result  of  the 
harvest  except  late  oats.  They  promised  well 
at  that  time,  but  failed  in  most .  cases.  Corn 
at  that  time  was  booming  and  continued 
looking  splendid  until  July  20,  early  corn 
being  then  in  roasting  ears,  j  Rains  began  to 
be  needed  and  by  July  25,  the  crop  began  to 
suffer  badly.  By  the  28,  farmers  commenced 
to  cut  their  corn  to  save  the  fodder.  The 
fields  were  magnificent  to  look  at,  the  stalks 
standing  10  to  14  feet  in  hight,  with  dark 
green  foliage,  but  now  some  of  the  early 
fields  have  scarcely  a  green  blade.  A  few 
fields  will  make  10  to  20  bushels  per  acre, 
while  many  have  scarcely  an  ear.  This  is  the 
woi’st  failure  we  have  ever  bad  in  this  county. 
The  eastern  half  of  the  county  had  good  crops 
of  small  grains  and  corn  is  also  better  there. 
If  one-half  the  fodder  can  be  cut,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  rough  feed  for  stock.  J.  m.  r. 

Louisiana. 

Cotton ville,  Webster  Parish,  Aug  6. — 
Crops  from  six  miles  north  of  Baton  Rouge, 
on  the  northern  line  of  the  Parish,  are  almost 
ruined  on  account  of  dry  weather,  one  strip 
of  country  about  a  mile  wide  excepted,  which 
has  had  an  abundance  of  rain.  No  rain  at 
this  place  sufficient  to  settle  the  ground  since 
the  first  of  March.  A  few  showers  in  June 
helped  us  somewhat,  but  crops  are  burning 
up.  k.  G-  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Kane,  McKean  Co.— From  18  gooseberry 
bushes  we  got  about  60  quarts  of  berries,  The 
months  of  J  une  and  J  uly  were  dry  here,  but  dur¬ 
ing  this  month  we  have  had  frequent  showers. 
The  oats  and  rye  are  good ;  hay  on  new  meadows 
was  good ;  on  old  meadows  not  very  good,  but 
better  than  last  year.  Potatoes  have  been 
hurt  by  the  dry  weather;  the  crop  will  not  be 
large.  When  it  is  dry  here  it  is  very  dry,  as 
we  are  on  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Alleghe¬ 
nies,  a  part  of  the  waters  running  east  and  the 
other  west. 


AUG.  2S 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


WORKING  CLOVER  SOD  FOR  POTATOES. 

J.  A.  McD.,  Kino's  County ,  P.  E.  /.—In  a 
late  Rural  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  says' he  prepares 
his  ground  for  potatoes  by  running  a  single 
deep  harrowing  with  the  Thomas  harrow.  Is 
this  deep  enough  to  prevent  any  turning  of 
the  sods  when  planting  ?  Having  never  seen 
the  Aspinwall  planter,  I  do  not  know  how  it 
works;  but  if  the  furrow  to  bo  planted  was 
made  with  the  plow,  as  I  make  mine,  I  am 
sure  the  green  sods  would  be  turned  up,  how¬ 
ever  well  harrowed.  How  did  Mr.  Terry 
plant  potatoes  in  clover  sod  before  ho  used 
the  planter  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  B.  TERRY. 

When  the  clover  sod  is  plowed  from  seven 
to  nine  inches  deep,  (as  I  usually  plow  it)  and 
a  jointer  is  used  on  the  plow,  and  also  a 
wheel,  so  as  to  keep  the  plow  at  a  uniform 
depth,  so  that  the  jointer  will  work  rightly, 
I  have  no  trouble  from  sods  turning  up.  A 
single  harrowing  with  the  Thomas  is  all— 
suflicient.  The  point  or  plow  of  the  Aspin¬ 
wall  planter  will  never  catch  on  a  sod  or  tear 
up  one;  but  it  rather  has  a  tendency  to  push 
sods  down,  like  the  teeth  of  the  Thomas 
harrow.  A  piece  of  sod  on  the  surface 
after  a  field  is  planted  is  almost  an  unknown 
thing,  of  late  years,  since  we  got  the  jointer 
and  wheel  on  plows,  and  the  Thomas  harrow 
and  planter.  But  I  see  just  the  fix  of  this 
correspondent.  I  was  in  the  same  one  years 
ago.  Many  a  sod  have  I  turned  up  when 
marking  out  with  a  one-horse  plow.  I  first 
tried  other  ways  of  marking,  but  could  not 
get  the  furrow  deep  enough  for  the  best 
results.  Next  I  tried  attaching  two  one- 
horse  plows,  one  right-hand  and  the  other 
left,  with  the  mold-boards  towards  each  other, 
to  a  sulky  or  under  the  axle  of  a  sulky.  In 
this  way,  I  made  a  marker  that  would  go 
down  four  inches  or  more  without  tearing  up 
any  sods,  where  a  jointer  and  wheel  were 
used  on  the  plow  that  turned  the  sod  over. 
The  trouble  with  our  friend’s  one-horse  plow 
for  marking  is  that  it  cannot  be  held 
so  as  not  to  run  too  deep  sometimes,  and  catch 
in  the  sods.  The  sulky  hold  the  plows  exactly 
to  where  they  were  set.  I  did  fine  work  with 
this  marker  for  several  years.  There  was  a 
seat  to  ride  on,  and  one  could  drive  it  almost 
perfectly  straight.  The  covering  was  done 
with  a  sort  of  two  horse  scraper  that  leveled 
the  ground  down  and  covered  two  rows  at 
once  in  a  perfect  manner.  Then  the  planter 
came,  aud  promised  to  save  the  dropping 
which  was  quite  a  chore.  It  does;  but  it 
misses  sometimes,  and  sometimes  drops  two 
pieces  at  once.  I  have  always  thought  the 
misses  were  not  enqugh  to  amount  to  anything ; 
but  1  was  too  busy  to  test  the  matter  uc_ 
curately  until  this  season.  I  got  out  this  year 
the  old  marker  and  plowed  out  four  rows 
through  a  field  with  it,  and  dropped  the  seed 
by  hand.  How  the  boys  did  grumble  1  In  the 
fall  I  mean  to  be  able  to  tell  whether  there  is 
any  difference  between  machine  and  hand 
planting.  The  stand  is  a  little  evener  from 
hand  work;  but  it  would  not  be  unless  one  had 
careful  droppers.  I  have  seen  hand  work  that 
was  not  nearly  equal  to  that  done  by  the  ma¬ 
chine.  With  the  tools  spoken  of  above  I 
would  just  as  soon  put  in  potatoes  on  clover 
sod  as  on  any  stubble  land,  as  far  as  any  trouble 
from  sods  is  concerned,  and  I  would  very 
much  sooner  do  so  for  the  good  of  the  potatoes. 
A  heavy  clover  sod  is  our  cheapest  manure;  but 
I  like  a  little  stable  manure,  also,  spread  very 
finely  and  evenly  with  the  spreader.  Many 
farmers  have  little  idea  of  what  they  are 
losing  by  not  paying  more  attention  to  grow, 
ing  clover  once  in  three  or  four  years  in  their 
rotation. 

AN  AILING  COLT. 

L.  D.  S.,  Lincoln ,  Neb. — Nearly  two  months 
ago  on  catching  a  two-year-old  colt  to 
castrate  him,  I  noticed  that  his  gait  was  very 
peculiar.  He  stood  with  his  legs  rather  wide 
apart,  and  was  very  quiet  or  rather  stupid. 
Since  then  often  when  started  suddenly  he 
would  fall  down,  aud  sornetimos  after  drink¬ 
ing  at  the  tank  he  would  go  backward,  his 


legs  apparently  drawn  under  him  until  he 
would  crouch  and  fall,  getting  up  with  much 
difficulty.  Ten  days  ago  we  had  to  help  him 
up,  and  so  weak  weie  his  limbs  that  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  walk.  For  several  days 
he  hasn’t  been  able  to  get  on  his  feet  at  all. 
Though  he  has  from  the  first  been  steadily 
growing  worse,  bis  appetite,  condition  and 
appearance  have  been  good,  apart  from  his 
weakness  in  the  limbs.  What  is  the  trouble  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

I  am  unable  to  definitely  diagnose  the 
case  from  your  description.  Try  a  course  of 
nux  vomica.  Begin  by  giving  one  half  dram 
of  powdered  nux  three  times  daily  in  bis  feed, 
for  two  days.  Then  for  each  succeeding 
period  of  twb  days  increase  the  dose  by  one- 
half  dram  until  you  are  giving  two  or  two- 
and-one-half  dram  doses  three  times  daily. 
Continue  the  last  named  doses  until  the 
patient  is  greatly  improved,  or  until  you 
observe  slight  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  es¬ 
pecially  noticeable  when  the  animal  is  sud¬ 
denly  startled.  This  is  an  indication  that  the 
medicine  should  be  stopped  or  reduced  to  one- 
third  or  one-half  of  the  former  dose.  If  the 
kidneys  are  weak  or  affected,  apply  daily  a 
mustard  plaster  or  a  mild  blister  of  equal  parts 
of  strong  ammonia  and  oil  over  the  loins 
until  the  skin  is  considerably  thickened.  Keep 
the  bowels  open  by  feeding  green  food,  or 
three  five-dram  doses  of  best  aloes,  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

FRUITS  FOR  TENNESSEE. 

G.  H .,  Sunbriqht,  Tenn. — Here  vegetation 
starts  early,  but  is  often  injured  by  late 
spring  frosts.  1.  What  are  the  latest 
blooming  varieties  of  long-keeping  good 
apples  ?  Is  the  Berry  Red  superior  to  the 
Ben  Davis  in  these  respects  ?  2.  Is  the  Cham¬ 
pion  the  latest-blooming  good  quince?  15. 
What  are  the  latest-blooming  varieties  of 
cherries,  plums,  pears  and  peaches  ?  4.  Is  it 
good  practice  to  mix  leached  or  unleached 
ashes  with  Pacific  g':ano,  or  to  sow  the  guano 
of  full  strength  on  meadow  land  ? 

Ans.— 1,  2  and  3.  Inquiries  in  several 
quarters  have  failed  to  obtain  satisfactory 
answers  to  these  inquiries  for  the  above  sec¬ 
tion.  Itawle’s  Janet  is  mentioned  as  the  only 
apple  that  blooms  later  than  the  general  crop, 
and  that  blooms  10  days  later.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  one  who  knows  both  that  the 
Berry  apple  does  not  bloom  later  than  the 
Ben  Davis  in  Kentucky.  With  regard  to 
peal’s,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries  and  plums, 
there  appears  not  to  be  suflicient  difference 
between  the  various  sorts,  as  regards  their 
time  of  blooming,  to  afford  protection  for  any 
special  kind  against  frost.  4.  No;  it  is  not 
well  to  mix  unleached  ashes  with  any  fertil¬ 
izer  that  contains  nitrogen — mixing  the 
leached  ashes  will  not  make  much  difference. 
It  would  be  better  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with 
soil,  jilaster  or  something  of  the  kind  so  as  to 
insure  a  more  uniform  distribution  and  so 
avoid  burning. 

LAMENESS  IN  HIND  LEG  OF  A  HORSE. 

M.  M.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. — In  the  Rural 
of  July  7  I  described  the  ailments  of  one  of 
my  horses,  aud  Dr.  Kilborne  prescribed  a 
certain  line  of  treatment,  asking  me  to  write 
again  and  give  further  information.  Under 
the  treatment  aud  after  being  turned  to  grass 
the  animal  has  greatly  improved.  The 
trouble  is  now  confined  to  his  left  hind  leg. 
On  that  he  steps  quickly  and  swings  the  Jimb 
out;  but  he  does  not  drag  the  toe.  After  hard 
exercise  he  seems  at  his  best,  and  he  shows  the 
lameness  most  when  taken  from  the  stable. 
There  is  no  soreness  anywhere  in  the  limb. 
What  should  be  the  treatment  now? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Apply  a  cantharides  blister  over  the  whole 
hock  joint — powdered  can!  harides  four  drams, 
vaseline  two  ounces,  spirits  of  camphor  20 
drops.  Clip  the  hair  short  and  rub  the  blister 
well  in  against  the  direction  of  the  hair. 
When  the  blister  is  well  raised — requiring  18 
to  24  hours — wash  off  carefully  with  tepid 
Castile  soap-suds  and  apply  vaseline  daily 
until  the  scabs  are  removed.  Repeat  the 
blister  in  six  weeks,  if  the  first  does  not  en¬ 
tirely  remove  the  lameness.  When  blistering 
with  cantharides  the  head  must  be  kejit  tied 
so  that  the  patient  cannot  reach  the  surface 
with  the  mouth  aud  blister  the  lips  affd 
tongue.  In  tome  cases  it  is  also  necessary  to 
tie  the  head  to  prevent  the  animal  from  tear¬ 
ing  off  the  crust  and  producing  a  blemish. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  CORNELL  DAIRY  CON¬ 
FERENCE. 

G.  W.  H.,  Rochester ,  Mass.— In  the  Rural 
of  July  14  appears  an  account  of  a  Dairy  Con¬ 
ference  at  Cornell  University.  I.  What  is 
the  shape  of  the  Gifford  Churn,  one  of  those 
used  there?  2.  What  was  the  capacity  of  the 
Gifford  and  Barrel  churns  which  contested? 


3.  Did  the  butter  in  each  come  in  just  the 
same  time — 20  minutes?  4.  What  was  the 
temperature  of  the  cream?  5.  Was  it  sweet 
or  acid  ?  0.  What  was  the  temperature  of  the 
Ferguson  Creamer  during  the  trial?  7.  How 
Jong  did  the  milk  remain  in  each  of  the  com¬ 
peting  creamers  before  it  was  skimmed?  8. 
Was  the  cream  of  the  same  age  in  each,  reck¬ 
oning  from  the  new  milk?  0.  What  was  the 
temperature  of  the  cream  at  churning?  10. 
Did  the  butter  from  all  come  in  the  same 
length  of  time? 

Ans. — 1.  Rectangular,  but  hung  by  two 
sides  instead  of  by  two  corners, as  in  the  case  of 
most  rectangular  churns.  2.  About  18  gal¬ 
lons  each.  3.  Yes.  4.  00 degrees.  5.  Slightly 
acid — more  so  than  with  most  of  our  dairy¬ 
men.  .  0.  00  degrees.  7.  A  little  more  than  30 
hours  in  the  Ferguson  and  about  15  hoursfin 
the  Cooley.  8.  Yes.  9.  00  degrees.  10.  Yes. 

GARGET  IN  A  HEIFER, 

F.  C.  F ,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Two  weeks  ago 
one  of  my  heifers  dropped  her  first  calf.  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  right  front  quarter 
of  the  udder  began  to  swell  and  cake,  and  the 
milk  seemed  to  curdle  in  it,  and  it  became 
feverish.  I  made  a  bag  to  fit  the  udder  and 
tied  it  over  the  back  and  wet  it  every  15  to  20 
minutes.  I  used  it  for  three  mornings  and 
turned  her  out  in  the  afternoons.  I  have  also 
worked  and  rubbed  the  udder  morning,  noon 
and  night,  but  it  seems  only  a  trifle  better. 
What  should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans. — Probably  the  result  of  an  injury.  If 
the  garget  continues,  give  the  heifer  one 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  with  one  ounce  of  gin¬ 
ger  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  warm  water,  to 
freely  open  the  bowels.  Night  and  morning 
give  a  tablespoonful  of  pulverized  saltpeter. 
Then  rub  the  swollen  portion  of  the  udder 
once  daily  with  an  iodine  and  belladonna 
ointment, continue  thohard  rubbing  in,  apply¬ 
ing  the  ointment. 

ABOUT  JOHNSON  GRASS. 

.7.  G.  Co..  Liberty,  Ohio. — Is  Johnson 
grass  a  success  in  this  State  ?  What  is  the 
average  yield  per  acre  ?  Is  it  good  for  stock  ? 
Will  it  spread  rapidly  ? 

Ans. — No,  it  is  not  a  success  in  Ohio,  neither 
is  it  a  success  in  any  place  where  clover  and 
corn  llourish.  The  average  yield  per  acre  on 
prepared  land  would  be  immense.  In  North 
aud  South  Carolina  it  is  regarded  by  many  as 
an  unmitigated  pest.  When  once  it  obtains  a 
footing,  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Where  hardy  it  is  difficult  to  run  a  plow 
through  the  fleshy,  perennial  roots. 


Miscellaneous. 


P.  W.  ./.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — The  plant  sent 
belongs  to  the  Cress  family,  and  is  Lepidium 
Virginicum — Wild  Pepper  grass,  Tongue 
grass. 

B.  T.,  Maple,  W.  Ter. — What  are  the  best 
bellows  for  spraying  shrubs,  chicken  houses, 
etc.? 

Ans. — The  Rural  uses  the  Woodason  Bel¬ 
lows,  which  cost  from  $1.50  up,  and  are  adver¬ 
tised  by  Thomas  Woodason,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  II.  II.,  Flaistow,  N.  II. — Specimen  No. 
1  is  Agrostis  vulgaris — Red-top,  Herd’s-grass, 
Bent  grass.  A  valuable  grass  and  much  liked 
by  dairymen.  No.  2  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  Poa  pratensis— June  grass.  Kentucky  Blue 
grass.  Considered  by  many  the  best  of  all 
pasture  grasses. 

T.  C.,  Ravenna,  Ohio. — Where  can  I  get 
Diehl-Mediterranean  wheat  ? 

Ans— From  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  Detroit,  Mieh. 
or  possibly  from  Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  of 
Pamesville,  O.,  or  J.  M.  McCullough,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O.  Samuel  Wilson  of  Mechanicsville, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  advertises  it  in  our  columns. 

M.  B.,  Lydon,  Kans. — My  home  has  a 
swelling  on  the  front  of  ono  of  his  knees.  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  hurt  him,  as  he  is  not  lame. 
What  should  be  done  for  it? 

Ans. — Apply  tincture  of  iodine  daily.  If 
the  skin  becomes  blistered  omit  the  iodine 
until  healed.  Then  continue  its  use  again  as 
before. 

L.  J.  K.,  Alturas,  Cal. — The  grass  sent 
is  Festuca  ovina — Sheep’s  Fescue  grass.  It  is 
the  best  of  grasses  for  pasture  on  sandy  soils, 
and  as  it  forms  a  dense,  short  turf,  it  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  lawns  in  such  situations. 
It  is  almost  useless  as  a  hay  crop;  neither  will 
it  stand  manuring,  for  if  manured  it  is  then 
driven  out  by  other  grasses. 


DISCUSSION. 


“the  perfect  cow.” 

C.  L. , Chatham, N.  J. — I  think  if  the  search¬ 
ers  after  the  “general-purpose  cow”  were  to 


study  up  the  qualities  of  the  Devon  breed  they 
tvould  find  that  the  Devon  comes  the  nearest 
to  filling  the  bill  of  all  cattle  that  are  now  or 
are  likely  to  be  bred.  In  my  opinion  there  is 
no  one  breed  that  has  so  many  good  qualities 
combined  as  the  Devons.  They  are  very  good 
yielders  (some  large  yielders)  of  milk  of  a 
quality  that  is  unsurpassed  in  richness  by  any, 
unless  it  be  that  of  the  Jerseys,  and  I  think 
there  are  very  few  of  these  that  would  out¬ 
strip  the  Devon  if  she  were  given  the  same 
care  and  management.  In  other  respects 
when  compared  with  the  Jersey  or  any  other 
breed,  the  Devons  are  quite  superior  in  many 
respects.  On  fair  feed  and  pasture  they  wil 
keep  in  good  condition,  while  it  is  hard  tol 
keep  any  other  dairy  cow  (especially  the 
Jerseys)  in  good  condition  even  with  the  best 
of  keeping  and  care;  and  as  to  the  meat  they 
produce,  their  external  appearance  is  enough 
to  satisfy  any  one  with  a  good  eye  and  fair 
judgment  that  it  is  of  a  superior  quality. 
My  idea  of  the  “general  purpose  cow”  is  that 
she  should  be  one  that  will  come  into  profit  at 
an  early  ago  and  produce  a  good  mess  of  milk 
of  good  quality,  and  that  she  should  be  docile 
and  nice  to  look  at,  and  at  the  end  of  her  use¬ 
fulness  as  a  dairy  cow,  produce  a  good  carcass 
of  good  beef ;  and  I  think  of  all  the  breeds  now 
in  existence  the  Devon  will  meet  the  above 
qualities  the  nearest. 

CUTTING  CORN  WITH  A  REAPER. 

L.  A.  D.,  Delaware,  Ohio.— In  last  week’s 
Rural  you  cpeak  of  the  fact  that  some  farm¬ 
ers  are  using  mowers  and  reapers  for  cutting 
corn.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  with  the 
“  Peerless”  reaper  as  acorn  harvester  and  can¬ 
not  advise  any  one  to  use  it  for  that  purpose, 
as  it  never  was  intended  for  that  sort  of  work. 
We  have,  however,  several  customers  who 
have  harvested  corn  with  the  reaper.  One 
man  cut  80  acres,  making  two  harvests.  The 
third  season  his  corn  grew  very  heavy  and  he 
found  that  in  using  the  reaper  to  cut  it  the 
suiden  jerking  on  his  team  made  it  so  un¬ 
pleasant  that  he  gave  it  up  for  the  old  reliable 
corn  knife.  The  “  Peerless”  reaper  is  a  sweep 
rake.  Our  customer  removed  half  the  rakes 
and  cut  two  rows  at  once,  delivering  the  corn 
in  bunches  at  the  side.  He  afterward  set  it 
up  in  shocks,  using  a  polo  with  one  end  held 
about  three  feet  high,  while  the  other  end 
rested  on  the  ground.  When  the  shock  was 
completed  and  tied,  the  pole  was  removed,  no 
further  support  being  necessary.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  a  light  crop  of  drilled  or  sowed  corn 
may  be  harvested  in  this  manner.  Our  cus¬ 
tomer  evidently  thought  so,  or  he  would  not 
have  cut  so  many  acres.  He  is  a  very  thrifty 
and  well-to-do  farmer.  I  know  he  aimed  at 
economy  more  than  ease  or  comfort,  for  no 
man  is  chasing  the  “  almighty  dollar”  more 
eagerly  than  he. 

THE  FLEA  BEETLE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Henry  Reicd,  Brookfield,  Mass.— My  ex¬ 
perience  with  potatoes  this  year,  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Rural.  I  planted  about  half 
an  acre  of  early  potatoes,  the  last  of  April.  I 
never  saw  more  thrifty  vines.  They  covered 
the  ground  up  to  about  the  middle  of  July, 
then  they  were  attacked  by  the  little  black  Ilea 
which  completely  riddled  the  leaves,  which 
blackened  aud  died,  leaving  the  great  strong 
stems  bare.  The  potatoes  were  very  early,  so 
I  got  a  very  good  yield.  A  little  way  from 
the  early  ones,  I  had  a  few  Rural  Blush 
plants  which  were  looking  very  fine  until  the 
early  ones  were  dug  (I  dug  the  last  of  them  a 
week  ago);  the  potato  bugs  and  fleas  from  the 
early  ground  have  come  in  such  numbers  upon 
the  R.  B.  that  they  will  bo  destroyed  in  a  few 
days;  the  ends  of  the  rows  nearest  to  the  early 
ones  are  already  destroyed.  (I  have  learned 
better  than  to  plant  early  and  late  potatoes  in 
the  same  field  together.)  1  also  had  a  few 
tomato  plants  in  an  adjoining  row,  which 
were  badly  eaten  by  the  fleas;  but  the  pests 
have  left  them  now,  and  I  think  they  will  re¬ 
cover.  I  notice  that  where  the  potato  bugs 
were  most  numerous,  the  fleas  are  most  nu¬ 
merous  also.  I  have  some  potatoes  that  are 
comparatively  free  from  the  nuisances. 

VENETIAN  SUMAC. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  Ames,  Iowa.— Under 
the  head  “  What  Others  Bay,”  a  lato  Rural 
quotes  my  remark  on  the  superior  hardiness 
and  beauty  of  the  Russian  variety  of  Rhus  con- 
tinus,and  asks  :  “  What  does  Prof.  Budd  mean 
by  ‘  Real  Venetian  Bumac  ?’”  In  using  this 
careless  expression  I  had  iu  mind  the  fact  that 
the  typical  species, — as  described  by  Loudon 
and  others— had  been  used  for  centuries  in 
southwest  Europe  for  tanning  and  dyeing 
leather,  wool  and  silk,  yellow.  Its  common 
name  in  that  part  of  Europe  is  Venetian 
Sumac.  In  the  same  sense  we  might  say 
that  the  Eastern  Catalpa  and  South-eastern 
Box-Elder  are  the  real  species  as  described  in 
the  books,  and  that  the  hardier  western  forms 
tire  climatic  variations. 


G.  F.  Morse,  South  Lancaster  Mass.— I 
have  been  much  intersted  in  what  the  Rural 
said  about  the  new  potato  pest.  I  have  a  field 
of  one  and  a  half  acre  that  is  suffering 
severely  in  the  maimer  described,  and  the  pest 
is  without  doubt  the  same.  In  the  piece  are 
Early  Maine,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Sunlit  Star 
and  Chas.  Downing.  The  last  has  suffered 
most.  But  through  the  middle  of  the  field  is 
one  row  of  Dandy,  planted  as  an  experiment, 
that  is  perfectly  clean  and  flourishing.  In 
another  part  of  the  farm  I  have  a  piece  of 
W hite  Elephants  that  is  as  yet  untouched  as 
is  a  row  planted  in  the  garden  according  to 
the  Rural,  system  of  trenching. 


A  Sample  Case  of  Silk  Swindling.— A 
Kansas  contributor  to  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  re¬ 
ferring  to  that  journal’s  crusade  against  silk 
culture,  gives  a  pointer  on  how  it  is  done  “out 
West  .”  By  act  of  the  Kansas  Legislature,  ap¬ 
proved  March  5,  1887,  there  was  appropriated, 
by  reason,  very  largely,  of  the  untiring 
efforts  of  a  crank  named  I.  Horner  (who  has 
since  committed  suicide),  the  sum  of  $13,000 
for  the  establishment  and  conducting  of  a  silk 
station  in  Kansas,  the  fund  to  be  expended 
for — among  other  things — “  planting  and 
maintaining  an  orchard  or  orchards  of  mulber¬ 
ry  trees,  paying  a  bouuty  on  classic  cocoons, 
collection  and  distribution  of  mulberry  seed 
and  thoroughbred  silk-worm  eggs,  stationery 
and  literature,  instruction  in  silk  reeling  **  * 
and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  seri¬ 
culture.”  An  ample  fund  and  a  largo  field! 

The  station  was  located  at  Reabody,  the 
citizens  thereof  having  paid,  as  has  been  charg¬ 
ed,  and  not  denied,  so  far  as  ho  knows,  the  sum 
of  $3,500  to  the  commissioners  for  selecting 
their  town.  A  little  more  than  a  year  has 
elapsed  and  what  is  the  result  ?  He  quotes  a 
gentleman  who  lives  at  Peabody  :“Thefund 
is  all  expended,  the  worms  all  dead  ;  the  stat¬ 
ion  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  in  debt,  one 
superintendent  dead  and  the  second  one  bank¬ 
rupt,  and  the  assets  may  be  summed  up  as  a 
building  of  a  little  value  to  any  one,  and 
25,000  ‘Morus  multicaul  is  alba  trees  for  sale.’) 
.Now,  the  correspondent  concludes,  ‘If  we  had 
about  half  of  the  $150,000  appropriated  (or  de¬ 
manded)  by  Congress  for  this,  we’d  ‘worm’ 
ourselves  into  favor  and  spin  reports  as 
rapidly  as  some  of  the  experiment  stations 
‘hatch’  out  bulletins.  But  we  haven’t,  and  all 
we  can  do  is  to  propose  a  chaplet  of  Morus 
multicaulis  leaves,  to  be  bound  on  with  the 
gut  of  the  first  brood  hatched  out  of  the  classic 
cocoon  at  Washington,  to  the  inventor  of 
this  filature  for  reeling  in  the  surplus.” — 

Boys  and  Horses, — The, agricultural  editor 
of  the  Weekly  Press  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
good  horse  will  go  farther  toward  keeping  a 
boy  on  a  farm  than  almost  any  other  influence 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  The 
average  boy’s  visions  of  future  happiness 
have  a  horse  or  a  gun  in  the  foreground.  A 
gun  is  not  always  the  best  thing  for  him  to 
have,  and  when  the  choice  lies  between  the  two 
you  can  usually  get  the  boy  to  compromise  on 
the  horse.  A  horse  is  right  in  the  lino  of  bus¬ 
iness,  and  instead  of  drawing  his  youthful 
master  from  his  duties,  gives  him  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  work  in  which  they  both  bear 
a  purt.  There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
boy  who  does  not  love  a  good  horse  when  he  has 
a  chance  to.  The  average  young  American 
warms  up  to  the  noble  animal  naturally,  and 
a!  very  little  encouragement  and  instruction 
make  him  a  horseman.  This  is  a  good  tend 
ency  to  encourage.  A  boy  will  learn  nothing 
bad  of  a  good  horse,  and  his  leisure  time  might 
bo  spent  in  far  worse  company.  The  farmer 
boy’s  horse  should  be  an  intelligent,  wide¬ 
awake  animal;  one  he  can  ride,  drive  or  work 
with  pleasure— in  fact,  a  business  horse,  for 
few  farmers  feel  thatthoy  can  afford  to  keep 
a  horse  simply  to  ride  or  drive.  It  is  supris¬ 
ing  how  much  drudgery  a  boy  will  go  through 
cheerfully  with  a  team  that  ho  can  feel  justly 
proud  of.  Fathers  are  apt  to  give  the  boys 
the  poorest  team  and  the  poorest  tools  on  the 
place  to  work  with,  but  it  is  bad  policy  if  the 
boys  are  to  be  encouraged  to  become  good 
farmers.  If  once  they  become  disgusted  with 
farm  work,  the  chances  are  that  the  dislike 
will  always  stick  to  them. 


SPICE. 


Editor  Chkkver’s  advice  after  a  widoly  ex¬ 
tended  Western  tour,  as  given  in  his  journal, 
the  New  England  Farmer,  to  those  contem¬ 
plating  the  procuring  of  a  AVestern  farm,  is 
to  spend  at  least  a  year  in  the  country  work 
ing  for  others  before  decidiug  where  to  locate 


or  what  to  buy.  And.  his  advice  to  young 
farmers  everywhere  is  not  to  put  so  much 
capital  into  land  as  to  be  crippled  for  tho  means 
to  work  it.  Most  farms  are  too  big  for  the 
men  that  are  trying  to  work  them . 

Mr  Hoard  says  that  those  who  know  that 
pure  lard  keeps  sweet  without  salt,  ought  to 
think  a  little  before  they  conclude  that  it  is 
the  salt  that  keeps  butter.  Make  butter  as 
near  to  pure  fat  as  possible,  and  all  the  salt  it 
needs  is  enough  to  suit  the  palate  of  the  con¬ 
sumer . 

That  successful  gardener,  J.  M.  Smith,  of 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  tells  the  editor  of  the 
Farmers’  Review  that  he  manures  liberally, 
using  an  average  of  not  far  from  1,500  two- 
horse  loads  per  year,  all  of  which  is  composted 
and  thoroughly  rotted  before  being  used.  In 
his  earlier  operations  he  followed  the  then  cur¬ 
rent  ideas  in  applying  manure  and  plowed  it 
in  deeply,  but  experience  has  led  him  to  mod¬ 
ify  his  practice  and  now  it  is  simply  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed  with  the  surface  soil . 

Mr  Smith  says  that  he  has  never  been  able 
to  realize  any  benefit  from  such  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  as  he  has  used,  except  in 
case  of  land  plaster,  which  fora  time  gave 
favorable  results,  but  for  some  years  has 
failed  to  do  so.  Ho  makes  two  crops  per 
season  on  most  of  his  ground.  The  five  acres 
from  which  he  finished  picking  1, (MM)  bushels 
of  strawberries  a  little  while  ago  were  plowed; 
had  beeu  given  a  dressing  of  manure  and  were 
being  set  to  late  cabbages.  He,  as  a  rule,  only 
takes  one  crop  of  berries  from  tho  same  plants. 
The  ground  in  early  onions  is  set  with  straw¬ 
berries.  The  onions  will  ripen  and  be  harvest¬ 
ed  in  time^for  the  vines  to  develop.  Late  on¬ 
ions  have  carrots  between  the  rows  to  make  a 

crop  after  the  onions  are  harvested . 

The  Orange  County  Farmer  says  that  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  many  farmers  are 
getting  tired  of  the  old  way  of  making  butter, 
aud  propose  to  “turn  over  a  new  leaf,”  in  the 
language  of  one  it  was  speaking  with  re¬ 
cently.  No  less  than  a  half  dozen  dairymen 
have  informed  it  within  the  present  season 
that  they  would  build  ice-houses  another  year 
and  put  in  a  creamery.  This  begins  to  look 

like  progress . 

Hard  grain  and  a  cold  roost  in  winter  with 
tho  rango  of  the  garden  and  fields  in  summer 
is  a  summary  of  the  treatment  of  many  farm 
poultry  flocks,  remarks  tho  above  journal. 
The  owners  of  these  flocks  usually  growl 
about  poultry  not  paying . 

Prof.  Henry  declares,  in  the  Breeder’s 
Gazette,  that  if  the  corn-fodder  of  tho  West 
were  properly  saved,  economically  handled 
and  judiciously  fed,  in  ten  years’  time  it  would 
pay  off  every  farm  mortgage  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley . 

Yes,  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  fact,  as  a 
writer  in  the  Breeder’s  Cazette  observes,  that 
the  majority  of  our  imported  Percherons  are 
grays,  but  their  color  has  always  been  against 
them,  and  it  is  well  understood  that  a  black 
Perclieron  horse  will  sell  for  more  money  than 
a  gray  of  equal  quality.  Tho  objections  to 
the  gray  or  light  color  in  horses  are  obvious. 
Every  hostler  will  testify  that  it  takes  nearly 
twice  the  time  and  work  to  keep  a  gray  in 
presentable  condition  that  it  does  for  a  horse 
of  some  dark  color.  The  gray  color  on  this 
account  can  never  be  popular  in  this  country, 
and  that  this  is  true  is  proved  by  the  shrewd 
action  of  leading  Perclieron  breeders  in  plac¬ 
ing  black  stallions  at  tho  head  of  their  studs 
and  importing  as  many  blacks  as  they  can 
poasibly  pick  up,  even  at  enhanced  prices  . . 

Our  excellent  contemporary,  tho  Philadel¬ 
phia  Weekly  Press,  says  that  cow-peas  will 
not  ripen  seed  in  tho  Northern  (States,  but  the 
vine  grows  large  enough  to  make  fodder  or 
green  manure,  even  in  the  latitude  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Our  friend  is  quite  wrong.  Ten 
years  ago  or  thereabouts,  tho  Rural  planted 
many  different  kinds  of  cow-peas — so  improp¬ 
erly  called.  Among  them,  as  files  of  the  It.  N.- 
Y.  will  show,  were  several  varieties  which  not 
only  ripened  seeds,  but  ripened  them  in 
abundance  before  the  1st  of  September. 
Though  the  rows  were  six  feet  apart,  the 
ground  was  entirely  covered  by  the  leaves  aud 
vines . . .• . 

The  Butterfly  Weed  or  Pleurisy  Root 
(Asclepias  tuberosa). — Although  this  is  one  of 
tho  finest  and  most  showy  of  all  our  native 
perennials,  and  quite  common,  it  is  seldom 
met  with  in  cultivation,  says  Mr.  Falconer  in 
the  American  Florist.  This  is  because  it  is 
hard  to  transplant  with  success.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  from  seed . 

Mr.  Falconer  also  speaks  a  good  word  for 
tho  Climbing  Hydrangea,  which  we  have 
occasionally  alluded  to  since  its  introduction 
some  ten  years  ago.  It  is  a  deciduous,  high- 
climbing,  perfectly  hardy  vino,  he  says,  and  it 
climbs  up  and  around  and  fastens  itself  to  the 
trunks  of  trees  by  rootlets  in  the  same  way  as 
does  the  European  evergreen  ivy  or  the  come¬ 
ly  Boston  (Ampelopsis  tricuspidata)  ivy.  It 


will  also  attach  itself  to  tho  face  of  any  rough¬ 
skinned  wooden  or  stone  work.  At  first  it  is 
of  slow  growth,  but  after  a  few  years  it  runs 
rapidly.  It  does  not  bloom  till  it  ia several 
years  old,  but  strong  plants  bloom  every  year, 
and  of  course  the  older  they  become  the  more 
flowers  they  will  bear.  It  comes  into  bloom 
early  in  June  and  lasts  in  beauty  for  several 
weeks.  A  full-page  illustration  of  the  flower 
w  s  given  in  the.  It.  N.-Y.  of  February  15, 
187!),  page  101 . 

Mr.  Daniel  Bachelor,  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  Aibany  Cultivator,  recommends, 
for  a  lawn  among  several  kinds  of  grass  seed, 
five  pounds  of  Timothy  to  tho  acre,  because,  as 
he  says,  it  makes  an  earlier  start  than  the 
other  grasses  (Red-top,  Blue  Grass,  etc.).  It 
is  true  that  Timothy  will  start  before  Blue 
Grass,  nut  as  between  Timothy  and  Red-top 
there  is  very  little  difference  and  that  very 
little  is  in  favor  of  the  Red-top.  This,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  result  of  a  fair  trial  made  between 
the  three  grasses  last  year  in  little  prepared 

jilots  at  the  Rural  Grounds .  . — 

Garden  and  Forest  recalls  a  plant  we  had 
long  forgotten.  Home  15  years  ago  we  pur 
chased  a  Weeping  Privet,  a  pendulous  variety 
of  the  Common  Privet — Ligustrum  vulgare. 
It  was  grafted  on  a  strong  stem  of  tho  species 
and  in  a  season  or  so  became  as  round-headed 
and  pendulous  as  a  Kilmarnock  Weeping 
Willow.  Later  a  gale  twisted  off  the  head. . . 

Garden  and  Forest,  by  the  way,  is  a 
journal  that  wo  read  with  a  great  deal  of  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Nothing  of  a  trashy  nature  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  its  columns.  It  is  printed  on  fine 
paper ;  its  engravings  are  excellent,  and  it  is 
edited  with  tho  utmost  care.  In  all  matters 
appertaining  to  forestry  it  naturally  takes  a 
first  position  with  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  at  its 
head,  while  tho  energy  and  experience  of  its 
managing  editor,  Mr.  W.  A.  Stiles,  secure  all 
else  needed  to  make  an  authoritative,  dignified 
and  useful  paper.  When  we  turn  from  such  a 
periodical  to  the  catch-penny  trash  that  is 
flooding  the  country,  we  are  left  to  wonder 
that  the  support  given  to  these  two  classes  of 
periodicals  is  not,  in  a  greater  degree,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  real  worth . 

Orchard  and  Garden  says  that  Chas.  A. 
Green  disposes  of  tent  caterpillars  by  shooting 
into  the  nests.  The  gun  is  loaded  with  powder 
and  plenty  of  paper  wadding.  How  would  it 
answer  to  charge  the  gun  with  suit,  sand  or 
something  of  tho  kind?  A  very  small  charge 
of  powder  would  suffice . 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd  mentions  that  they  have 
upon  the  college  grounds  (Ames  Iowa)  va. 
rieties  of  pt  aches  from  Northern  China  and 
Central  Asia  tbut  are  nearly  hardy . 

A.  S.  Fuller  states  in  Orchard  and  Garden 
that  tar-water  wdl  kill  the  cabbage  worm  or 
green  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage  butterfly. 
His  early  cabbages  were  being  rapidly 
destroyed  by  these  worms,  but  “one  sprink¬ 
ling  with  tar-water,  applied  with  a  watering- 
pot,  destroyed  every  worm  and  egg  ” — a  most 
valuable  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact.  It  is  prepared  by' 
placing  a  quart  or  two  of  coal  tar  in  a  tub  or 
barrel,  and  then  filling  up  with  water.  In 
about  48  hours  tho  water  will  smell  strongly  of 
tar,  when  it  may  be  dipped  off  and  applied  to 
plants  with  a  syringe  or  common  watering 
pot . 


drugs  and  medicines;  put  them  on  sale  every¬ 
where;  let  people  indulge  freely — and,  our 
word  for  it — the  human  race  will  grow 
healthier  and  wiser,  stronger  physically,  and 

better  morally.” - The  Dairy  World:  “In 

small  dairies  it  is  a  good  plan  to  hold  the 
various  churnings  in  the  granular  form  till 
enough  is  had  to  fill  the  sized  package 
used  for  shipping.  This  insures  a  uniform 

grade  and  color  in  tho  package.” - 

Germantown  Telegraph  :  “  Tomatoes  make 
excellent  food  for  cows  during  August  and 
September.  A  half  acre  will  under  good  con¬ 
ditions  produce  from  five  to  six  tons  of  tom¬ 
atoes,  and  in  the  States  south  of  Pennsylvania 
will  continue  to  bear  ripe  fruit  from  August 
until  cut  by  frost.  Cattle  relish  them,  and  an 
increase  in  the  flow  of  milk  and  improvement 
in  the  butter  are  noticeable  as  soon  as  tomato 
feeding  begins.  In  States  where  tomatoes  can 
be  grown  profitably  that  prolific  vegetable 
plant  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  field  crops.” - Western  Rural  : 

‘A  boy  at  school  had  a  large  patch 
on  one  knee  of  his  trousers.  A  vicious 
schoolmate  made  fun  of  him  and  called  him 
‘Old  Patch.’  ‘Why  don’t  you  light  him?’ 
cried  one  of  the  boys.  ‘I'd  give  it  to  him  if  be 
called  me  so.’  ‘Oh,’  said  the  boy,  ‘you  don’t 
suppose  I’m  ashamed  of  my  patch.  I’m 
thankful  for  a  good  mother  to  keep  me  out  of 
rags.  I’m  proud  of  my  patch  for  her  sake.’ 
This  was  noble.  That  boy  had  the  courage 
that  would  make  him  successful  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  life.” - N.  E.  Farmer:  “No  matter 

how  rich  a  man  may  be,  he  ought  to  busy 
himself  in  helping  to  produce  something  which 
the  public  needs,  or  to  distribute  for  the 

public  advantage  others’  productions.” - 

Hoard’s  Dairyman:  “There  was  a  heap  of 
philosophy  and  sense  in  tho  reply  of  a  Cath¬ 
olic  priest  when  besought  by  his  poor  farmer 
parishioner  to  pray  for  a  fruitful  harvest  on  an 
impoverished  field,  who  replied,  as  he  looked  at 
the  spindling  stalks :  ‘This  is  a  case  that  doesn’t 
yield  to  prayer — this  field  needs  manure.” - - 


For  Sleeplessness 

line  Ilorsiord’s  Acid  Phosphate* 

Dr.  C.  R.  Dvkes,  Belleville,  HI.,  says:  “I 
have  found  it,  and  it  alone,  to  be  capable  of 
producing  a  sweet  and  natural  sleep  in  cases  of 
insomnia  from  overwork  of  the  brain,  which 
so  often  oocurs  in  active  professional  and 
business  men. — Adv. 


How  to  SA  VK  re-shlngllng,  (STOP 
leaks  effectually  ami  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NKVV  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


ER  ROOFINC  . 


UNEQUALED 

-/  For  House,  Barn, 


and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Hook. 
14:*  Duane  Nt..,  Now  York  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  &.  ROOFINC  CO 


ABSTRACTS. 

Farm  News:— All  Jay  Gould’s  millions  will 
not  purchase  a  good  night’s  rest,  or  even  an 
hour  of  sweet  dreamless  sleep.  How  happier, 
far,  the  plowman  who  homeward  plods  his 
weary  way,  to  sleep  soundly  after  a  hearty 
supper,  or  tho  daily  wage-worker  who  lies 
down  to  pleasant  dreams  at  night  and  rises  to 

healthy  toil  each  morning. - Orange  Co. 

Farmer:  “  The  house-wife,  who  has  not  now  a 
full  supply  of  garden  vegetables  and  berries  at 
her  immediate  command,  would  be  pardon¬ 
able  for  providing  her  husband  with  a  dinner 

of  old  beans  and  last  year’s  bread." - 

Jefferson:  “The  greatest  blessing  that  can 
be  rendered  to  any  country  is  to  add 

a  useful  plant  to  its  culture. - 

Breeder’s  Gazette:  “In  many  instances  in 
tho  West,  farmers  whose  land  would  not  sell 
for  over  $10  per  acre  pay  from  $10  to  $26  per 
month  and  board  for  summer  help.  To  such 
men  they  give  for  each  20  days’  labor  enough 
money  in  cash  and  board  to  buy  from  two  to 
three  acres  of  the  very  farm  on  which  they 

work.” - Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in  the  Albany 

Cultivator;  “A  silo,  right  in  tho  barn,  is  one 
of  the  best  paying  adjuncts  to  any  farm.” 

- Hoard’s  Dairyman:  “To  get  the  milk 

cold,  and  that  very  quickly  after  being  drawn, 
is  a  lesson  that  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
It  means  bliss  in  the  cheese  factory,  uuu  cash 

in  the  farmer’s  pocket.” - Orchard  and 

Garden:  “Fill  the  bottles  now  containing 
tho  “pops”  and  “root  beers,”  and  other  sus¬ 
picious  concoctions,  with  the  pure  unferment¬ 
ed  juice  of  the  grape — fresh,  sparkling,  grati¬ 
fying  to  the  taste,  pleasant  and  better  than 


R0SSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— Is  the  bcHt  and  most 
durab’e  Faint  for  Tin,  Iron,  and  Shingle  Roofs,  Hums, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  peel— will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROSSI E  IRON  ORK  PAINT  CO., 

OadctiHlturg,  N.  Y. 


ROFITABLE 


PI 

PYLE’S  RED  WINTER  APPLE 

a  large,  red,  nhowy  apple;  good  keeper,  and 
abundant  bearer.  Price,  iirHfc-cl/iHH  trees,  7o  cent*, 
second  class  o(>  mils,  each.  Write  to 

C*JCOIt(*K  ACilKIilS,  Went  Chester,  Pa. 

GRAPEVINES 

Of  all  valuable  varieties,  at  lowest  rates.  Empire 
State.  Diamond,  Jewel,  Niagara,  Delaware,  Worden, 
Woodruff  Red,  Lady,  Brighton,  Elvira,  Ives,  Concord, 
Jefcorson,  Pockllngton,  Moore’s  Early,  and  hundreds 
of  others,  new  and  old.  Jessie  and  other  Strawber- 
rlo  ,  Blackberries.  Raspberries,  Currants,  Lucretla 
Dewberry,  etc.  Catalogues  free. 

GKO.  W.  CAMl'BBIiL,  Delaware,  O. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP! 

“  Ellciiborougii  ”  Flock  makes  another  importa¬ 
tion  necessary  this  season.  Selections  of  yearling 
Rams  and  Ewes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Tread¬ 
well,  the  acknowledged  leading  breeder,  and  best 
Judge  in  England.  Oxfords  are  tho  largest  of  the 
black  faced  breeds  (rams  weigh  •12.')  lbs,),  are  heaviest 
shearers,  and  will  outlive  "tree  wool.”  At  the  last 
Smithfleld,  London,  Fat  Stock  Show,  Oxfords  won 
champion  prize  for  best  mutton  sheep  at  the  show, 
and  were  considered  the  best  class  at  the  la>t  < treat 
“Royal.”  Address  F.  C.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Easton.  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland. 

Itahornimr  (^att.lo  Tools,  $i.so  prepaid  a 
i/oiiui  Vrttl/io  pajje book  particulars  10c 

ii 


I.  .1.  WICKS,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


SHEEP  AN1)  LAMBS. 

Cotswold,  South-down,  Oxford-down,  Shropshlres, 
anti  Merinos,  bred  from  our  very  choicest  stock  Write 
at  once  for  our  special  prices  for  tho  fall;  also  Rough- 
coated  Collie  l’upples. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Arc  tlio  BEST. 
Sold  by  Duuouiaxti. 
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you  want  your  plants  to  grow  shorter  and 
stockier  ?  Mark  the  best  ears  on  the 
shortest  and  stockiest  plants.  Do  you 
prefer  one  large  ear  to  a  stalk  ?  Do  you 
prefer  several  ?  Mark  the  plants  accord¬ 
ingly.  Rest  assured  that  there  is  no  va¬ 
riety  of  corn  that  can  be  improved  in  any 
particular  respect  unless  the  ears  are  se¬ 
lected  accordingly.  The  time  to  do  this 
is  while  the  plants  are  standing  in  the 
field. 


cent,  since  the  date  of  the  Department’s 
information — August  1.  It  now  appears 
not  unlikely  that  the  spring  wheat  crop 
will  fall  short  of  last  year’s  in  yield  and 
be  decidedly  inferior  in  quality.  The 
oat  crop,  while  large  in  aggregate  yield, 
is  not  unlikely  to  fall  below  the  average  in 
quality  in  many  sections,  although  much 
of  the  crop  is  first-rate  in  this  particular. 
With  abundant  rains  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  country,  the  hay  crop  promises  to  be 
exceptionally  good  in  quantity  and  quality. 

•  In  view  of  the  highly  unfavorable  ce¬ 
real  reports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Prance  and  Italy,  and  the  reports  of  a 
backward  season  and  unfavorable  weather 
in  Germany,  Belgium  and  Holland,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Europe  will  need 
not  only  all  the  surplus  of  this  year’s 
wheat  crops  of  the  United  States,  Russia 
and  India,  but  also  from  50,000,000  to 
75,000,000  bushels  of  the  reserve  stocks  of 
those  countries;  hence  the  recent  steady 
advance  in  the  price  of  this  cereal. 


CAN  THE  EAST  LEARN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  OF  THE  WEST  ? 


FOR  some  time  past  the  Rural  has 
been  preparing  for  a  series  of  articles 
showing  what  one  section  of  our  country 
may  profitably  learn  from  the  agriculture 
of  another.  Perhaps  as  good  a  way  as 
any  to  start  thought  in  this  matter  will  be 
to  quote  from  a  letter  recently  received 
from  a  very  prominent  Western  agricul¬ 
tural  teacher,  who  is  thoroughly  conver¬ 
sant  with  both  Eastern  and  Western 
farming  methods. 

He  says:  “I  do  not  find  that  the 
Eastern  farmer  has  so  much  to  learn  of 
the  Western  as  a  superficial  view  might 
indicate.  We  in  the  West  breed  better 
and  carry  better  stock.  This  is  a  great 
point.  This  breeding  is  made  possible 
by  our  superior  pastures,  which  are  due 
to  nature  and  not  to  art.  The  Eastern 
farmer  would  have  to  improve  his  pas¬ 
ture  before  he  could  reach  our  style  of 
cattle.  The  Western  farmer  has  better 
tools  to  fit  his  opportunities,  but  they 
do  not  grow  out  of  himself.  The  West¬ 
ern  farmer  is  somewhat  broader  in  the 
main.  This  occurs  by  virtue  of  his  broad¬ 
er  relations  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
gains  or  has  gained  his  living.  He  is 
likewise  more  socially  inclined.  There 
is  less  conventionality  about  him  and  in¬ 
clination  to  forms  and  old  methods.  He 
has  more  freedom  of  action ;  hence  he  is 
more  likely  to  venture  upon  a  new  order 
of  things.” 

What  do  our  readers,  who  have  left 
Eastern  farms  to  go  “  out  West,”  think 
of  this  ? 


A  VALUABLE  “WASTE  PRODUCT.” 


THIS  is  apple  pomace.  We  can  re¬ 
member  how  it  stood  around  the  old 
cider  mill  at  home.  It  was  dumped  any¬ 
where  to  get  it  out  of  the  mill.  Those 
who  came  to  the  mill  with  apples  had  to 
pick  their  way  through  piles  of  bad¬ 
smelling  material.  A  few  farmers  tried 
to  feed  it  to  cows.  The  worst  of  results 
followed  1  Certainly,  but  the  results 
were  due  to  the  feeding  and  not  to  the 
feed.  The  favorite  method  was  to  dump 
a  load  of  the  pomace  in  the  pasture  and 
let  the  cattle  eat  all  they  could.  Is  it 
strange  the  cows  hurt  themselves?  A 
load  of  wheat  or  a  load  of  corn  fed  in  the 
same  way  would  have  killed  the  cattle. 
Chemical  analysis  shows  that  ordinary 
pomace  has  a  higher  feeding  value  than 
silage,  turnips,  beets  or  potatoes.  It 
must  be  fed  judiciously  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  its  full  value.  It  is  nonsense  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  cow  to  do  well  on  an  exclusive  diet 
of  pomace.  It  is  folly  to  argue  that  a 
peck  of  this  material  per  day  will  not 
prove  advantageous  in  the  ration  of 
horned  stock.  Try  feeding  pomace  this 
year.  We  shall  soon  publish  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  some  farmers  who  are  feeding  it. 
At  some  cider  mills  the  pomace,  after  the 
first  pressing,  is  steam- cooked  and  then 
re-pressed.  The  juice  thus  obtained  is 
mixed  with  the  first  pressing  and  made 
into  apple  jelly. 

- - 

THE  RURAL’S  FIELD  OF  CHESTER 
CO.  MAMMOTH  CORN. 


WE  have  this  season  five  acres  of  the 
Chester  Co.  Mammoth  Corn.  The 
field  had  been  in  grass  for  five  years.  It 
was  plowed  in  late  fall.  In  the  last  part 
of  February  35  loads  (1,500  pounds  each) 
of  farm' manure^  were  ^spread  over  the 


surface.  In  March  the  field  was  gone 
over  twice  with  a  smoothing  harrow. 
April  1st  the  field  was  twice  harrowed 
with  a  disc  harrow.  Early  in  May  it  was 
again  harrowed  twice  with  the  smoothing 
harrow.  Then  five  bags  of  corn  fertilizer 
were  sown  on  the  five  acres — that  is  200 
pounds  to  the  acre.  It  was  again  har¬ 
rowed  with  the  smoothing  harrow  and 
marked  out  in  drills  four  feet  apart.  The 
corn  was  dropped  by  hand  six  inches 
apart,  and  at  the  second  hoeing  the 
plants  were  thinned  to  14  inches  apart, 
or  thereabouts.  The  field  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  three  times  as  needed.  When  the 
plants  were  three  feet  high  200  pounds  to 
the  acre  were  sown  of  the  same  fertilizer 
(high  grade  complete). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  five  acres  re¬ 
ceived  in  all  about  26  tons  of  farm  man¬ 
ure  and  2,000  pounds  of  fertilizer.  The 
stalks  at  this  time  (Aug.  13)  average  10 
feet  high,  and  the  yield  promises  to  equal 
that  of  the  great  yield  of  1880.  The 
plants  are  now  in  silk,  and  the  most  we 
have  to  fear  are  early  frosts  or  high 
winds.  The  stand  is  very  good  and  the 
field  presents  a  sight  well  worth  seeing. 


BREVITIES. 


We  are  still  eating  Blush  potatoes, preferring 
them  to  new  potatoes.  The  Blush  is  a  fine 
keeper. 

Have  you  ever  used  the  mower  or  reaper 
for  cutting  corn  ?  If  you  have,  let  us  know 
how  it  worked. 

Of  average-sized  grains  of  wheat  there  are 
about  619,520  to  the  bushel,  according  to  the 
Rural’s  estimate. 

Mr.  Grundy’s  remarks  on  the  district 
school,  contain  a  good  deal  of  sense.  How  is 
the  school  in  your  district  ? 

J  ohnson  grass  from  seed  sown  five  years  or 
more  ago,  is  again  in  bloom.  The  stems  are 
seven  feet  high,  measuring  to  the  top  of.the 
panicle. 

Owners  of  thrashers  will  do  considerable 
corn  thrashing  this  year.  A  machine  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  for  this  work  is  on  trial  at 
the  West. 

You  may  not  be  fully  satisfied  with  the 
way  your  roads  are  worked.  At  any  rate  you 
can  do  your  share  of  the  work  faithfully.  Any 
harm  in  trying  this  ? 

A  Single  specimen  of  the  Wilder  pear  was 
received  from  C.  A.  Green,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  on  August  13,  which  was  perfectly  ripe 
and  of  good  quality.  This  was  illustrated  in 
the  R.  N.  Y.,  of  December  3,  1887. 

Chemists  tell  us  that  the  Japanese  Soy  bean 
comes  nearest  in  composition  to  animal  food 
of  all  vegetation.  American  sweet  corn 
comes  near  enough  to  suit  us.  We  eat  it  in 
place  of  meat,  at  this  season  and  hardly  miss 
the  meat. 

It  is  time  to  set  strawberry  plants.  Unless 
set  before  Sept.  20,  it  is  better  to  wait  until 
next  spring.  It  is  the  Rural’s  way  to  mulch 
heavily  between  the  plants  as  soon  as  the 
ground  freezes,  leaving  the  plants  themselves 
above  the  mulch.  Old  manure  is  best — this 
to  be  turned  under  not  until  after  fruiting. 

New  Monarch,  Golden  Eureka.  Fulcaster, 
Dietz  Longberry,  High  Grade,  Patagonian, 
Wyandot  Red,  Diehl-Mediterranean  and  Poole. 
The  R.  N-Y.  has  tried  all  of  them,  and  we 
shall  print  our  report  in  a  week  or  so  with 
illustrations  true  to  nature.  They  contrast 
sharply  and  unfavorably  with  the  catalogue 
and  periodical  portraits  we  have  chanced  to 
see. 

A  Man  wrote  a  letter  from  a  Southwestern 
town,  in  which  he  informed  a  friend  that  at 
least  50  hogs  roamed  about  thef streets  at  all 
hours.  The  friend  published  the  letter  in  the 
local  paper,  and  it  found  its  way  back  to  the 
town.  The  citizens  were  indignant  because 
they  said  such  stories  hurt  their  town.  They 
could  not  deny  the  story — the  hogs  were  be¬ 
fore  them.  If  they  had  spent  their  energy 
and  anger  in  driving  the  hogs  out  of  the  streets 
they  would  have  done  better.  There  are 
plenty  of  towns  with  poor  drinking  water, 
filthy  privies  and  liquor  saloons,  that  might 
well  take  this  as  a  hint. 

Experiments  with  Texas  fever  are  now 
progressing  at  the  Chicago  Stock-yards.  On 
July  13,  five  native  cattle  were  placed  in  a 
pen  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by 
Texan  cattle.  They  seemed  to  maintain  good 
health  and  condition  until  August  9,  wheu 
symptoms  of  Texas  fever  became  manifest. 
The  next  day  one  died  and  another  was 
killed,  and  on  the  following  day  the  three 
others  died.  A  post-mortem  examination 
showed  the  bladder  filled  with  bloody  virus, 
the  kidneys  highly  inflamed  and  discolored, 
and  slightly  affected  with  gangrene,  and  the 
spleen  and  the  stomach  enlarged  and  inflamed. 
These  are  unmistakable  signs  of  Texas  fever. 
Another  experiment  was  begun  July  20,  when 
some  native  cattle  were  placed  in  a  pen  with 
10  Texans.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  latter 
were  taken  out,  the  object  being  to  ascertain 
if  contact  for  a  week  is  long  enough  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  affection.  At  the  date  of  our 
last  report — August  14 — the  native  cattle 
showed  no  signs  of  the  disease.  Hereafter, 
however,  'i  exan  cattlq  will  probably  be  pen¬ 
ned  separately  and  their  pens  will  be  used  for 
no  other  kind  of  cattle. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  25,  1888. 

Fair  Number  next  week.  This  is  a  good 
copy  to  show  to  those  who  ought  to  subscribe 
to  the  Rural. 


The  cions  of  the  Idaho  pear  set  last 
year  are  making  so  fine  a  growth  that  we 
may  hope  they  will  bear  fruit  another 
year.  This  pear,  first  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  by  the  R.  N.-Y,,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  great  promise. 


TnE  Editor  of  R.  N.-Y.  visited  the 
Rural  Farm  on  Long  Island  last  week, 
after  a  long  absence,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  pressing  experiment  work  required 
all  of  his  time  at  the  New  Jersey  place. 
It  was  at  once  seen  that  the  potato  field 
(White  Star)  was  infested  with  the  Flea- 
beetle  and  that  the  vines  were  everywhere 
more  or  less  injured  by  its  depredations. 
A  drive  through  the  country  showed  that 
most  of  the  fields  were  similarly  infested. 


Unless  some  means  can  be  devised  to 
stamp  out  the  fungus  Sphgera  Hendersonia, 
small  fruit-growers  may  better  give  up  en¬ 
tirely  the  culture  of  the  raspberry.  There 
is  not  one  variety  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
exempt  from  it.  The  fruit -bearing  canes 
are  just  about  dead  before  the  berries 
ripen.  It  would  seem  the  fungus  attacks 
only  the  fruit-bearing  canes.  Those  of 
the  current  year’s  growth  are  perfectly 
healthy.  Not  until  the  fruit- bearing 
canes  begin  to  bloom  does  the  work  of  the 
fungus  manifest  itself.  Then  black 
patches  upon  the  canes  appear,  the  leaves 
turn  yellow  and  the  canes  die. 


We  have  told  our  readers  that  Mr. 
Augustus  J.  Hewlett,  of  East  Rockaway, 
L.  I.,  four  years  ago  grafted  the  top  of  a 
pear  tree  100  years  old  to  the  Kieffer. 
Last  year  he  harvested  10  baskets  and 
one  peck  of  fruit.  The  baskets  hold 
nearly  a  bushel.  They  were  picked  the 
last  of  September,  and  ripened  in  a  cool, 
dark  cellar  in  about  10  days.  Scarcely 
any  rotted.  All  not  needed  for  family 
use  readily  sold  for  a  dollar  a  basket. 
He  could  have  sold  hundreds  of  baskets 
for  the  same  price,  or  more.  The  quality 
was  thought  to  be  juicy  and  good.  For 
canning  they  were  decidedly  superior  to 
Bartlett. 


Our  near  farm  neighbor,  above  al¬ 
luded  to,  for  nearly  20  years  has  painted 
the  trunks  of  his  apple  trees,  to  protect 
them  against  the  borer,  with  lead  and  oil 
paint.  The  paint  is  applied  from  a  little 
below  the  soil  to  a  foot  above.  He  finds 
this  entirely  effective,  while  the  body  of 
the  tree  is  not  in  the  least  injured.  He 
has  tried  other  preventives,  such  as  tar¬ 
paper,  removing  and  crushing  them  with 
a  wire,  lime-wash,  etc.,  but  prefers  the 
paint  simply  because  it  is  entirely  effec¬ 
tive  and  easily  applied.  The  trees  are 
painted  as  a  rule  every  year  in  early  May. 
We  regard  this  as  a  valuable  bit  of  in¬ 
formation. 


Tns  Rural  has  about  half  an  acre  of 
Rural  Blush  potatoes.  The  vines  of  the 
south  half  are  nearly  dead  from  the  in¬ 
jury  wrought  by  the  Cucumber  Flea- 
beetle;  the  other  half  is  comparatively 
unhurt.  Whether  these  destructive  in¬ 
sects  have  decided  preferences  for  certain 
varieties  or  whether  they  merely  accumu¬ 
late  in  a  gregarious  way  we  cannot  say. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  can  show 
varieties  whose  leaves  are  still  green  and 
perfectly  sound,  while  within  five  teet 
other  varieties  show  every  stage  of  injury 
— from  vines  killed  a  month  ago  to  those 
whose  leaves  are  just  attacked. 


If  you  want  your  corn  to  mature  earli¬ 
er,  go  through  the  field  and  mark  with  a 
cord  those  ears  which  are  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced.  Does  your  corn  sucker  too 
much  ?  Mark  the  best  ears  on  plants 
which  do  not  sucker.  If  not  done  now , 
probably  it  will  not  be  done  at  all.  Do 


The  estimated  value  of  orchard  pro¬ 
ducts  of  all  kinds  in  this  country  for 
1880  was  $50,876,151.  In  1850,  the  val¬ 
ue  of  these  products  was  only  $7,723,186. 
This  is  a  wonderful  increase,  yet  even 
this  vast  sum  might  be  added  to  if  some 
of  the  suggestions  made  in  this  paper 
were  carried  out.  A  vast  and  valuable 
product  is  allowed  to  waste  and  decay  in 
every  orchard.  The  vinegar  business  is 
too  frequently  neglected.  As  one  of  our 
correspondents  says  elsewhere,  there  is 
“no  big  bonanza  in  the  business,”  but 
there  is  a  chance  to  save  a  little  waste 
which  is  well  worth  accepting.  It  is  not 
an  evidence  of  good  farming  to  allow 
money  to  rot  under  .the  trees.  That  is 
what  farmers  do  who  neglect  to  utilize 
their  fruit.  Sometimes  it  costs  more  to 
get  hold  of  money  than  the  money  is 
worth.  Is  this  true  of  the  wasted 
apples  ? 


Many  farmers  near  New  York  depend 
upon  the  live  poultry  markets  for  winter 
laying  stock.  Many  of  them  think  they 
can  buy  pullets  cheaper  than  they  can 
raise  them.  The  plan  is  to  buy  pullets 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  keep  them 
through  the  winter  and  spring  and  sell 
them  when  they  want  to  sit.  We  have 
been  pricing  such  pullets  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  They  sell  for  15  cents  per 
pound  live  weight.  We  can  get  pullets 
of  fair  breeding  for  35  cents  each  that 
will,  with  good  treatment,  begin  laying 
by  the  middle  of  October.  The  accepted 
price  for  such  pullets  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  50  cents  each — about  what  it  is 
considered  worth  to  raise  them  This 
method  of  egg  production  compares  with 
the  system  of  buying  farrow  cows  in  the 
fall,  making  butter  from  their  milk  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  selling  them  for  beef 
in  the  spring.  It  is  a  violation  of  the 
rules  put  down  by  most  dairymen,  but  it 
makes  money  for  those  who  practice  it. 


Some  agricultural  writers  and  editors 
are  very  free  just  now  with  advice  to 
farmers.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  stuff 
that  we  object  to  :  “  Kill  off  the  scrubs 
and  substitute  thorough-breds;  burn  up 
the  old  horse-killing,  soul-destroving 
implements  and  substitute  something 
modern  and  effective.”  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  “gentleman  farmer,”  or 
those  who  have  cash  enough  to  buy  the 
proposed  new  stock  and  tools  to  follow 
this.  The  man  who  usually  gives  such 
advice  would  probably  go  further  and 
say  the  farmer,  after  destroying  his  old 
implements,  should  run  in  debt  for  the 
new  ones.  Perhaps  there  are  men  who 
can  make  a  fortune  farming  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  We  can’t.  “  Pay  as  you  go  !” 
We  believe  in  that  policy  so  thoroughly 
that  we  would  stick  to  the  old  things  until 
we  saw  our  way  straight  and  clear  to  some¬ 
thing  better.  We  could  never  expect  to 
get  very  rich  at  this  practice,  but  we 
should  expect  to  sleep  sounder,  feel  hap¬ 
pier  and  live  longer  to  pay  for  it. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  CROPS. 


ACCORDING  to  the  August  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 
summary  of  which  is  given  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  a  fine  corn  crop  is  already  as¬ 
sured,  barring  some  great,  widespread  dis¬ 
aster.  With  an  enlarged  movement  of 
the  new  winter  wheat  crop  evidence  of 
inferiority  of  quality  is  accumulating. 
An  arrival  at  Chicago  from  Kansas  City  on 
Thursday  weighed  only  49  pounds  to  the 
measured  bushel,  and  one  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Illinois  only  48  pounds,  and  it  is  es¬ 
timated  by  Chicago  dealers  that  the 
receipts  of  new  winter  wheat  to  date  will 
not  average  52  pounds ;  and  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  crop  gives  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  No.  2  wheat ;  while  a  year 
ago  the  No.  2  was  not  far  from  90 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Similar  com¬ 
plaints  come  from  other  receiving  centers. 
The  weather  in  the  Northwest  has  been 
unfavorable  to  spring  wheat,  while  insect 
pests  of  all  kinds  have  been  very  injurious. 
Telegrams  from  Chicago  and  St.  Paul 
within  the  last  three  days,  say  the  crop 
has  been  further  injured  fully  10  per 
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Cato. 


'•'■Every  Man  ispresumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law."1'  _ 

L.  T ,  Tremont ,  N.  Y. — Who  pays  the  fee 
for  registering  a  mortgage  on  real  esta'e,  the 
lender  or  the  borrower  ? 

Ans. — The  mortgagee,  or  lender,  is  bound 
to  pay  the  fee  for  recording  the  mortgage, 
although  sometimes  all  the  expenses  are,  by 
agreement,  charged  to  the  borrower  or  mort¬ 
gagor. 

S.  M.,  Cohoes ,  N.  Y.—  In  this  State  in  an 
action  for  the  recovery  of  real  property  the 
time  is  limited  to  20  years  by  the  “  Statute  of 
Limitations.”  When  was  the  law  passed,  and 
when  did  it  go  into  effect  ? 

Ans. — The  Statute  was  enacted  May  5, 1829. 
and  went  into  effect  January  1,  1830. 


GREEN  AND  MEAT  FEED  FOR  FOWLS  IN 
SUMMER. 

During  the  summer  many  farmers  shut  up 
their  poultry  in  inclosed  yards.  This,  in  a 
great  measure,  stops  their  laying,  and  they  aro 
often  quite  unprofitable  during  their  confine¬ 
ment.  This  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to 
their  loss  of  green  and  animal  food.  The  first 
may  be  supplied  by  scattering  a  lot  of  oats 
over  the  ground  and  raking  them  in,  before  or 
after  a  shower.  Of  course,  the  hens  will 
scratch  away  and  eat  many  of  them,  but 
sufficient  will  remain  covered  to  come  up 
and  supply  their  need  at  least  for  a  while;  if 
a  few  rows  of  fodder  corn  are  sown  deep  be¬ 
fore  sowing  the  oats,  they  will  come  up  later 
and  furnish  good  food.  Beef  heads  or  bones 
hung  up  will  serve  them  for  meat.  Fowls 
may  often  be  made  profitable  in  summer 
under  such  conditions  when  they  would  other¬ 
wise  be  profitless.  In  hot  weather  keep  the 
drinking  water  vessels  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  or  shade  it  with  a  board  or  box;  wash 
out  with  a  stiff  brush  when  renewing  the 
water. 

Time  to  Build  Poultry  Houses. — Hav¬ 
ing  had  some  experience  in  building  poultry 
houses,  I  will  give  a  few  hints.  In  using  cheap 
lumber,  as  is  usually  done,  it  is  generally  very 
damp  and  shrinks  much  afterwards.  In  build¬ 
ing  a  roof  with  hemlock  tongue  and  grooved 
boards  last  August,  the  boards  were  well 
seasoned  during  dry,  hot  weather.  It  is  as¬ 
tonishing  to  see  how  tight  all  the  joints  keep, 
actually  making  it  unnecessary  to  cover  the 
roof  with  felt.  It  was  twice  painted  with 
heavy  coats  of  paint,  and  battens  can  now  be 
put  over  the  joints  which  will  insure  a  tight, 
cheap  roof,  dispensing  with  the  tarred  paper 
which  so  soon  becomes  useless.  I  built  anoth¬ 
er  roof  in  February  with  the  same  material. 
The  weather  was  damp  and  the  wood  could 
not  be  dried  out  properly.  The  result  is  that 
the  joints,  although  driven  close  when  put 
together,  are  now  so  shrunken  as  to  draw  the 
tongues  out  of  the  grooves.  The  first  roof  is 
worth  twice  the  value  of  the  last. 

Exhibiting  Poultry. — The  time  for  coun¬ 
ty  and  State  agricultural  fairs  is  approach¬ 
ing,  at  which  poultry  form  an  interesting 
feature.  Only  a  very  few  years  ago  the  fowls 
sent  to  such  fairs  were  of  a  poor,  miserable 
character;  such  a  lot  of  shabby  mongrels  as 
to  attract  no  attention.  In  fact,  most  of  them 
were  sent  by  young  folks  who  wanted  a  free 
ticket  to  the  fair.  Now,  some  of  our  best 
birds  are  sent  and  in  large  numbers,  and  have 
become  quite  an  interesting  department  of 
our  agricultural  displays.  Those  who  intend 
to  exhibit  must  look  out  iu  time  to  get  their 
stock  in  condition — not  to  fatten  them,  except 
in  the  case  of  market  fowls,  but  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  cared  for  and  get  good  food, 
and  are  not  cooped  up  with  birds  that  disfigure 
their  plumage.  Get  them  as  tame  as  possible 
by  little  attentions.  Thin  out  the  poorest 
birds  and  send  nothing  but  such  stock  as  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  exhibitor. 

Look  up  sitting  hens  about  the  corners  and 
by-places.  Put  them  together  in  small  coops 
on  the  ground.  This  will  soon  break  up  the 
sitting  fever,  and  they  will  lay  again  while 
eggs  are  dear.  h.  h. 

■ - ♦  ♦  ■+ - 

SUCCESSFUL  TURKEY  RAISING. 


A  farmer’s  daughter. 


My  success  in  raising  young  turkeys  has 
been  so  remarkably  good  during  the  last  four 
or  five  years  that  I  think  it  may,  perhaps, 
_  benefit  other  poultry-raisers  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  my  method.  In  many  instances  only 
three  or  four  young  ones  out  of  a  flock  of  75 
or  80  have  died  before  reaching  maturity,  and 
their  death  was  usually  the  result  of  accident. 


To  begin  with:  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous 
birds  must  be  selected  to  raise  from,  for  the 
feeble  progeny  of  a  degenerate  stock  cannot 
be  induced  to  live  on  any  terms. 

The  Dark-bronze  is  my  favorite  breed ;  they 
are  easily  kept,  grow  rapidly  and  are  very 
docile  and  quiet.  It  is  best  to  procure  your 
fowls  in  the  fall,  for  their  usefulness  in  the 
spring  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
way  they  are  wintered.  During  moderate 
weather  they  may  be  permitted  to  roost  at 
night  out-of-doors,  but  through  the  long, 
cold,  snowy,  or  sleety  spells  of  weather  they 
should  remain  under  shelter  and  be  carefully 
fed,  so  as  to  keep  in  good  order,  for  a  hen  that 
is  either  very  fat  or  very  poor  will  not  lay 
well  in  the  spring. 

About  16  pounds  is  a  good  weight  for  the 
hens;  if  they  are  heavier  than  that  they  are 
apt  to  crush  the  eggs  in  the  nest,  for  as  the 
time  for  hatching  approaches  the  shells  become 
very  brittle  and  are  easily,  broken. 

Before  the  laying  season  begins  I  have  the 
hens  driven  up  every  morning  into  a  well- 
ventilated  out-house  where  nests  have  been 
prepared.  Here  they  are  fed  and  watered 
and  confined  for  several  hours  each  day,  so  as 
to  accustom  them  to  the  house,  so  that  when 
they  begin  laying  they  naturally  seek  these 
nests  instead  of  wandering  off,  nobody 
knows  where.  The  sitting  hens  should  be 
carefully  handled  and  kept  gentle  so  that  the 
little  turkeys  may  be  taken  from  the  nests 
without  disturbing  their  mother.  The  little 
things  are  so  tender  aud  easily  crushed  that  it 
is  best  to  remove  them  as  soon  as  they  are  a 
few  hours  old.  I  usually  put  them  in  a  clean 
flannel  cloth  in  an  open  box  or  basket  and 
keep  them  away  from  their  mother  for  several 
days  until  they  learn  to  eat  heartily  and  to 
stand  firmly  upon  their  uncertain  legs. 

If  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright  I  take 
them  out  upon  the  grass  for  an  occasional 
airing,  and  offer  them  something  to  eat  which 
they  always  scornfully  refuse  for  the  first  day 
or  two.  The  preparation  of  the  food  is  very 
simple:  into  a  shallow  pan  placed  over  the  fire 
pour  one  pint  of  fresh  sweet  milk,  and  into 
this  put  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  stir  the 
mixture  without  cessation  until  it  boils  and 
assumes  the  consistency  of  jelly. 

A  pinch  of  black  pepper  sprinkled  into  this 
is  very  wholesome,  but  for  the  first  day  or 
two  it  is  better  to  offer  it  to  them  without 
auy  seasoning,  as  they  like  it  best  that  way, 
and  it  is  very  important  to  persuade  them  to 
eat  something. 

The  bright  yellow  color  of  the  custard  at¬ 
tracts  them  more  than  the  taste,  for  if  they 
get  a  small  bit  in  their  mouths  they  instantly 
try  to  throw  it  out,  and  they  will  peck  at  a 
gold  ring  upon  your  finger  with  quite  as  much 
eagerness. 

After  a  few  days,  however,  they  get  to  like 
the  custard  very  much,  and  as  they  have 
learned  by  this  time  to  know  my  voice  and  to 
come  and  eat  from  my  hand  when  I  call  them, 
I  put  them  with  their  mother  who  by  this 
time  has  finished  hatching  and  been  put  out 
on  the  grass  in  a  large  coop.  The  coop  is  best 
made  without  a  floor,  and  so  light  that  it  can 
be  easily  moved  every  day  to  a  clean  spot  on 
the  short  grass.  It  should  be  tall  enough  to 
allow  the  hen  to  stand  erect,  and  well  ventila¬ 
ted  about  the  eaves,  but  close  enough  below 
to  prevent  the  little  turkeys  from  slipping 
through  the  cracks. 

Many  persons  confine  the  brood  in  plank 
pens  until  they  are  old  enough  to  fly  over  the 
wall,  but  this  is  a  bad  plan;  the  floor  of  the 
pen  becomes  very  dirty,  and  young  fowls 
will  not  thrive  unless  they  are  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  dry;  then,  too,  the  sooner  they  are 
allowed  to  run  at  large  and  catch  bugs  and 
grasshoppers,  their  natural  food,  the  healthier 
they  will  surely  be. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  letting  them  out 
the  hens  must  be  closely  watched,  for  some¬ 
times  they  have  what  the  darkies  call  a 
“  wandering  mind”  and  run  their  little  ones  to 
death.  Of  all  young  fowls  little  turkeys  are 
the  most  delicate;  they  spend  their  time  try¬ 
ing  to  commit  suicide,  running  headlong  into 
all  sorts  of  dangers,  and  getting  hurt  in  every 
conceivable  way.  They  must  be  protected 
from  morning  dews  as  well  as  from  sudden 
showers 

After  they  are  a  week  old  chopped  onions  or 
lettuce  can  be  mixed  with  their  custard,  which 
can  then  be  thickened  with  the  crumbs  of  corn 
bread,  and  after  two  or  three  weeks  they  may 
be  taught  to  eat  batter-bread  soaked  in  sweet 
milk. 

Milk,  either  sweet  or  sour,  is  good  for  them, 
but  it  must  be  put  im  shallow  pans,  else  they 
will  manage  to  get  themselves  thoroughly  wet 
in  it  aud  then  lie  down  and  die.  When  they 
are  very  young  they  require  food  several 
times  a  day,  but  as  they  grow  older  and  take 
a  wider  range,  twice  is  often  enough. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  the  diseases  of 
young  fowls.  Mine  are  always  very  healthy, 
their  feathers  never  droop,  nor  has  there  ever 
been  a  single  case  of  roup  in  any  flock,  which 
disease  I  am  told  is  brought  on  by  exposure  to 


cold  and  dampness  during  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  by  insufficient  nourishment. 

These  seem  like  a  great  many  unnecessary 
directions,  and  no  doubt  every  poultry-raiser 
will  say  it  is  all  nonsense  taking  so  much 
trouble  with  young  turkeys,  but  I  have  tried 
it  for  a  good  many  years  and  find  it  is  the 
only  way  to  make  them  live.  After  a  month 
or  two,  a  flock  of  fifty  turkeys  require  no 
more  attention  than  one  brood  of  chickens, 
and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  mine  grow  off  so 
strong  and  healthy,  while  my  neighbors  have 
lost  at  least  half  of  theirs,  fully  repays  me  for 
all  my  care. 


Woman’s  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAFLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

Judging  by  appearances,  ailments  and  af¬ 
fections  of  the  eyes  must  be  on  the  increase. 
Notice  in  every  public  assemblage  how  large 
a  percentage  of  the  people  present  are  wear¬ 
ing  spectacles  or  eye-glasses,  old  and  young 
alike.  Lately  we  have  seen  several  little  tots 
of  four  or  five  wearing  grandmother’s  specta¬ 
cles. 

Where  optical  defect  is  not  congenital,  it 
very  often  results  from  general  ill  health. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  connection  with 
many  of  the  nervous  ailments  by  which  we 
women  are  martyred.  Ailments  of  the  teeth 
too  often  cause  defect  of  vision. 

Certainly,  in  such  ailments  an  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure.  Care 
should  be  taken  from  the  time  a  child  begins 
to  read,  that  the  eyes  are  not  over-taxed. 
They  should  never  be  used  when  they  are 
tired,  or  by  a  dim  or  flickering  light.  Change 
of  occupation  will  be  found  resting,  too. 

Certainly,  the  practice  of  reading  in  the 
cars  is  a  very  great  mistake,  and  must  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  cases  of  defective  sight. 
We  have  often  seen  people  reading  on  the 
Harlem  Railway  just  going  out  of  New  York, 
where  the  train  goes  along  a  dim  cut,  with 
archways  wherever  the  streets  cross,  making 
a  dazzling  succession  of  light  and  shadow. 
This  must  be  terribly  irritating  to  the  eyes, 
but  many  seem  to  think  they  must  read  the 
daily  papers  when  on  the  train,  whether  it  re¬ 
sults  in  partial  blindness  or  not. 

* *  *  * 

The  first  piece  of  advice  we  should  give  to 
any  one  suffering  from  a  disorder  of  the  eyes 
is,  don’t  meddle  with  them  but  go  to  a  physi¬ 
cian.  It  is  unwise  to  trifle  with  such  a  delicate 
organ.  But  where  cold  or  some  such  cause 
produces  a  slight  inflammation,  bathing  in 
tepid  milk  and  water,  or  tepid,  weak  black  tea 
— both  grandmother’s  remedies— will  usually 
give  relief.  A  sty,  which  is  a  very  disagree¬ 
able,  as  well  painful  affliction,  can  usually  be 
relieved  on  its  first  appearance  by  placing 
upon  it,  when  going  to  bed,  a  poultice  of  tea 
leaves  inclosed  in  a  small  bag  of  soft  muslin 
and  softened  with  warm  water.  If  these 
exasperating  little  tumors  appear  frequently, 
it  is  best  to  consult  your  doctor,  because, 
though  constitutional  with  some,  they  are 
often  the  result  of  a  disordered  system,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  young  people. 

*  *  * 

Smoked  glasses  are  certainly  a  rest  to  the 
eyes,  in  a  glaring  sun  or  during  snow-time; 
otherwise  they  should  not  be  used  without 
medical  advice.  Very  often  sufferers  from 
intense  nervous  headaches  will  find  that  their 
ailment  is  due  to  defective  sight,  and  it  will 
be  remedied  by  suitable  glasses.  Close  appli¬ 
cation  to  sewing  or  fancy-work  by  lamplight 
is  certainly  harmful,  though  too  many  busy 
house-wives  are  compelled  to  do  all  their 
mending  during  the  comparative  leisure  of 
the  evening. 

A  good  many  young  women  sacrifice  their 
eyesight  on  the  altar  of  crocheted  edging.  It 
is  not  a  specially  economical  practice,  because 
machine-made  Hamburg  edging  often  costs 
no  more  than  the  cotton  expended  in  crochet¬ 
ing,  but  many  girls  think  it  looks  lazy  to  trim 
underwear  with  bought  edging.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  although  we  believe  in  “catch-up”  work 
to  occupy  one’s-self  in  odd  moments.  We  should 
be  more  intelligent  and  entertaining  all  round 
if  half  the  time  spent  in  needless  crocheting 
were  spent  in  good  reading.  Every  womanly 
woman  loves  fancy-work  or  needle-work,  of 
some  kind  or  other— our  own  favorite  is  hem¬ 
ming  fine  table  linen — but  no  one  should  cul¬ 
tivate  her  fingers  to  the  neglect  of  her  mind. 
It  is  quite  as  bad  as  to  cultivate  the  mind  to 
the  exclusion  of  feminine  graces. 


WHAT  WE  ARE  READING. 


We  hear  so  much  in  condemnation  of  so- 
called  “  light  reading  ”  that  I  hesitate  to  de¬ 
clare  that  our  family  reading  consists  largely 


of  fiction.  But  we  don’t  think  it  hurts  us  a 
bit,  for  it  is  pure  in  tone,  and  instructive  as 
well  as  entertaining.  Take,  for  example, 
William  Black’s  clever  story  “The  Strange 
Adventures  of  a  House-boat.”  It  is  not  only 
delightful  reading,  but  it  tells  so  much  about 
rural  England — the  flowery  meadows  where 
Shakespeare  walked,  and  the  quiet  streams 
where  Izaak  Walton  fished.  We  know  so 
little  about  English  by-ways  that  it  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  travel  them  in  such  pleasant  company. 
Black  loves  Americans  too,  and  the  Brooklyn 
girl  who  picks  her  banjo  all  through  this  book 
is  a  most  charming  heroine. 

Ideas  about  light  reading  change  constant¬ 
ly.  Nowadays,  people  who  object  to  ordina¬ 
ry  novels  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  Scott, 
because  in  reading  his  works  we  are  studying 
history.  But  years  ago  even  Scott  was  looked 
upon  by  strict  people  as  objectionable,  my 
mother — naughty  girl  ! — read  Waverly  and 
Ivanhoe  on  the  sly,  smuggled  away  in  her  bed¬ 
room.  Yet  many  of  us  have  gained  our  only 
knowledge  of  feudal  history  from  Scott. 

If  we  want  to  learn  how  other  people  live 
and  work,  we  should  read  some  of  Walter 
Besant’s  books.  “  Katherine  Regina”  will 
give  us  plenty  to  think  about.  And  no  girl’s 
education  is  complete  until  she  is  familiar 
with  the  author  of  “John  Halifax.”  “My 
Mother  and  1”  is  the  sweetest  girl’s  love  story 
in  existence,  and  I  wish  that  every  girl  who 
imagines  that  her  life  must  be  a  blank  through 
some  such  heartache  as  comes  to  us  all,  would 
read  the  little  story  of  “  Miss  Tommy.” 

I  don’t  wonder  that  any  sensible  mother  ob¬ 
jects  to  such  trash  as  the  fiction  of  the  cheap 
•  story  papers,  but  good  novels  are  simply  good 
society  bound  in  paper  covers,  and  they  will 
lighten  many  a  lonely  life. 

PATTY  GARTON. 


A  SUMMER  BEDROOM. 


It  may  be  urged  that  most  people  require  a 
bedroom  all  the  year  round,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  a  “summer  bedroom”  is  a  luxury 
that  few  can  afford.  Well,  my  summer  bed¬ 
room  is  the  guest  chamber,  and  as  we  live  in 
the  country,  it  goes  without  saying  that  we 
have  it  occupied  only  in  summer.  1  wanted 
it  dainty  and  attractive,  and  there  was  very 
little  money  to  spend.  Cottage  sets  at  $25 
do  not  meet  my  ideas  of  the  aesthetic;  besides, 
it  costs  as  much  to  buy  springs  and  mattresses 
for  such  furniture  as  for  any  other  arrange¬ 
ment,  and,  furthermore,  that  was  all  that  we 
could  manage  to  lay  aside  for  the  spare  room, 
consequently  it  had  to  include  those  articles. 

First  I  painted  the  floor  with  light  oak 
stain — cost  35  cents — and  gave  it  two  coats  of 
varnish  which  brought  the  “carpet”  up  to 
one  dollar.  Next  I  bought  an  iron  bedstead 
with  brass  knobs  at  each  corner  for  five 
dollars;  this  I  painted  white  and  varnished — 
cost  50  cents.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  I  bought 
the  mattress  and  pillows  at  an  auction  store 
in  New  York,  and  paid  five  dollars  for  the  lot 
— a  veritable  long-hair  mattress,  and  pillows 
of  real  feathers,  too,  and  in  such  nice,  clean 
ticking  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  they  had 
ever  been  used.  Fourteen  yards  of  Bombay  cloth 
at  eight  cents  a  yard,  furnished  long  curtains 
for  the  two  windows  and  spread  and  pillow- 
shams.  The  cloth  of  a  texture  much  re¬ 
sembling  cheese  cloth,  was  of  a  pale  ecru 
ground,  with  stripes  of  pale  blue  and  pink. 
The  spread  and  pillow-shams  were  lined  with 
blue  cambric.  The  corners  of  the  shams  were 
finished  with  bows  of  pink  and  blue  ribbon. 
Cost  of  all,  including  ribbon  for  looping 
curtains,  $2.50.  My  bureau  and  washstand 
were  packing  boxes,  stood  on  end,  with  a 
board  of  the  requisite  size  firmly  nailed  on 
top.  These  were  draped  with  the  Bombay 
cloth,  and  cost  another  dollar.  A  beveled 
mirror,  with  a  wide  frame  of  a  sort  of  compo¬ 
sition  resembling  very  heavily  carved  antique 
oak,  cost  $3.  A  toilet  set,  including  china 
slop  jar,  was  picked  up  at  a  great  bargain  at 
this  same  auction,  for  $2.50.  It  was  white 
with  bands  of  delicate  pink.  This  left  me 
$4.50  for  chairs.  A  little  rush-bottomed 
rocker,  of  light  wood  cost  one  dollar.  This  I 
painted  white,  and  varnished  to  match  the 
bed,  ornamenting  it  with  a  cushion  of  pale 
blue  tied  on  with  pink  ribbons.  A  couple  of 
light  chairs  with  wicker  backs  cost  $1.00 
each,  and  the  $1  50  which  remained  purchased 
three  very  pretty  etchings,  such  as  may  be 
bought  at  old  book  stores  in  New  York  for  ten 
cents  each.  These  were  framed  with  ash,  for 
forty  cents  a  piece,  and  if  any  Rural  sister 
can  produce  a  prettier  room  for  twenty-five 
dollars,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  her. 

MRS.  H.  a.  c.  • 


FOR  MOTHERS. 


“  Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low,— an  excellent  thing  in  woman.” 

The  above  lines  from  Shakespeare  always 
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come  to  my  mind,  when  I  call  at  the  home  of 
a  friend  of  my  school  days.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  voice,  “  soft,  gentle,  and  low”  lingers 
everywhere  in  this  home,  creating  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  peace  and  love  that  the  most 
casual  and  passing  guest  must  recognize,  and 
yet  in  her  girlhood,  Mollie’s  brothers  used  to 
say,  with  the  frankness  of  American  brothers, 
“Mollie  has  a  voice  just  like  a  nutmeg- 
grater.”  Some  women  fall  heirs  to  a  contral¬ 
to  voice  that  is  very  charming  and  soothing, 
but  Mollie  had  a  shrill  little  falsetto,  as  unlike 
her  voice  of  to-day  as  possible.  I  spoke  to 
her  of  the  change  one  day,  asking  her  if  it 
was  the  result  of  a  prolonged  course  of  elocu¬ 
tion. 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Mollie.  “  I  owe  it  all  to 
the  children.  I  soon  found  that  my  voice,  if 
raised  never  so  slightly,  was  strident  and  had 
a  harsh  and  almost  cross  sound  that  was  often 
not  intended,  so  I  determined  always  to  speak 
low.  Children  catch  cross  tones  quicker  than 
parrots.  No  matter  how  wearied  I  may  be 
with  the  petulance  of  my  little  ones,  I  have 
found  that  I  have  much  more  control  over 
them  if  I  speak  in  a  firm,  low  voice.” 

I  remember  when  a  child  the  unpleasant 
impression  that  was  made  upon  me  by  the 
mother  of  a  school-mate  with  whom  I  went  to 
spend  a  week  of  the  summer  holidays.  Never 
did  I  have  su3h  an  uncomfortable  week.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  strident,  angry  tones  of 
that  mother  reached  even  to  the  beautiful 
woods  where  we  fled  for  refuge.  She  was  a 
good  woman,  in  the  main,  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  probably  loved  her  children,  but  1 , shall 
never  forget  the  self-reproach  and  pitying 
tenderness  with  which  I  thought  of  my  own 
mother,  patient  and  hard-working,  but  from 
whom  I  had  never  heard  a  loud  or  angry 
tone.  The  contrast  has  ever  been  with  me, 
and  has  helped  me  in  many  trying  days  of 
motherhood.  If  your  children  can  say  that 
they  do  not  remember  a  cross  tone,  or  an  an¬ 
gry  word,  you  will  leave  them  a  beautiful 
legacy  indeed.  selma  clabe. 

■■  - ■ 

THE  COMING  CAMPAIGN. 


Oh  dear !  how  I  detest  a  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion!"  said  Mrs.  Grey  to  her  next-door  neigh¬ 
bor,  au  elderly  matron  who  had  come  in  to  sit 
by  the  sick  baby,  so  that  the  poor,  tired  mother 
could  get  a  little  rest. 

“Yes,  I  do  not  wonder  you  feel  so.  When  a 
woman  has  a  politician  for  a  husband  she  is 
very  apt  to  get  tired  of  the  business,”  replied 
Mrs.  Wheatley,  as  she  gently  rocked  the 
cradle.  “You  had  better  lie  down  and  rest.” 

“Not  till  after  baby  has  had  his  medicine; 
then  I  will  try  to  get  a  short  nap.  I  did  not 
sleep  at  all  last  night.  It  was  past  midnight 
when  Mr.  Grey  came  home,  and  he  had  such  a 
headache  that  he  had  to  go  to  bed,”  and  the 
poor  woman  gave  a  weary  sigh. 

“I  remember  when  Harrison’s  grandfather 
was  nominated,  in  1840.  Such  a  time  as  they 
had  with  their  log  cabins  and  hard  cider!  It 
seems  strange  that  sensible  men  will  get  so  ex¬ 
cited  and  make  such  fools  of  themselves.  It 
was  perfectly  ridiculous!” 

“The  ladies  did  not  get  excited  too;  did 
they  ?” 

“Not  so  much  as  of  late  years.  They  only 
wore  log-cabin  breast-pins,  if  their  sweet¬ 
hearts  gave  them  for  a  present;  but  they  did 
not  have  political  clubs  then  as  now.  I  re¬ 
member  in  the  campaign  when  Pierce,  of 
New  Hampshire,  was  elected  that  the  ladies 
made  flags,  but,  oh  dear!  that  was  a  quiet 
time  to  what  they  have  now.” 

“Mrs.  Wheatley  what  is  there  about  a  Pres¬ 
idential  election  which  makes  people  act  as 
if  they  had  lost  all  common  sense?”  said  Mrs. 
Grey,  as  she  dropped  the  medicine  for  the 
sick  baby  into  a  spoon. 

“I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  Sensible  men 
get  so  cari-ied  away  with  enthusiasm  that 
they  do  and  say  things  that  they  would  not 
think  of  if  they  were  not  in  a  state  of  excite¬ 
ment.” 

“Mr.  Grey  said  that  Edgerton  had  begun  to 
bet  again  on  the  election.  I  should  have 
thought  he  would  have  remembered  his  ex¬ 
perience  of  four  years  ago  so  that  he  would 
not  have  tried  it  again.  Oh,  I  was  so  sorry 
for  his  wife!  They  have  never  got  back  where 
they  were  before  he  had  to  pay  that  foolish 
bet,  and  now  he  has  commenced  again !” 

“Yes,  he  has  gone  off  now  to  form  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  club  in  Portsmouth,  and  the  children 
are  all  down  with  whooping  cough.  I 
wonder  if  the  honor  will  pay  his  wife  for  the 
hard  times  she  has  taking  care  of  the  little 
ones,  day  and  night,”  said  Mrs.  Grey.  Mrs. 
Wheatley  did  not  reply,  for  she  was  consid- 
iug  whether  Mrs.  Grey  knew  that  her  husband 
had  left  on  the  cars  that  morning  to  go  to  the 
next  county,  to  assist  in  forming  a  Republi¬ 
can  club  there,  and  he  was  as  earnest  a  work¬ 
er  for  Harrison  as  Ned  Edgerton  was  for 
Cleveland,  so  she  simply  inquired,  if  Mr. 
Grey  would  be  at  home  to-night. 


“  He  did  not  know  what  time  he  should  be 
able  to  return,  as  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Beatrice  on  business.  He  said  before  he  left 
that  if  he  did  not  get  through  so  as  to  come  on 
the  five  o’clock  train,  I  had  better  ask  you  to 
come  and  stay  with  me  to  night,  if  you  were 
able  to  sit  up  part  of  the  night.” 

“  Ob,  yes,  I  can  come,  and  I  will,  for  it  will 
be  too  hard  for  you  not  to  get  some  rest.” 

Baby  Grey  was  a  very  sick  child,  and  the 
doctor  shook  his  head  sadly  as  he  felt  the  little 
pulse,  and  asked  where  Mr.  Grey  was.  When 
the  mother  told  him,  he  glanced  at  Mrs. 
Wheatley,  and  remarked,  that  he  ought  to  be 
at  home;  the  little  one  was  beyond  human 
help;  and  when  he  got  home  he  told  his  wife 
that  Mr.  Grey  was  so  carried  away  with 
politics,  that  he  had  left  a  dying  baby  to  go 
to  Beatrice  to  get  up  a  Harrison  and  Morton 
club,  and  that  such  men  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
natural  affection.  mrs.  s.  h.  rowell. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Never  think  that  you  can  make  yourself 
great  by  making  another  less . 

A  single  bad  habit  will  mar  an  otherwise 
faultless  character,  as  an  ink  drop  soileth  the 
pure  white  page . 

He  who  is  capable  of  making  the  nicest  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  language  is  in  the  greatest  danger 
of  saying  what  he  does  not  mean . 

Emerson  said  it  is  a  part  of  prudence  to 
face  every  claimant,  and  pay  every  just 
demand  on  your  t>me,  your  talents,  or  your 
heart.  Always  pay,  for,  first  or  last,  you 
must  pay  your  entire  debt . 

It  is  a  saying  of  Horne,  that  charity  is  so 
far  from  impoverishing  that  what  is  given 
away,  like  vapors  emitted  from  the  earth, 
returns  in  showers  of  blessings  into  the  bosom 
of  the  person  that  gave  it,  and  his  offspring  is 
none  the  worse,  but  infinitely  better  for  it ... . 

Rutherford  says  the  only  cure  for  indol¬ 
ence  is  work;  the  only  cure  for  selfishness  is 
sacrifice;  the  only  cure  for  unbelief  is  to  shake 
off  the  ague  of  doubt  by  doing  Christ’s  bidding ; 
the  only  cure  for  timidity  is  to  plunge  into 
some  dreadful  duty  before  the  chill  comes  on. 

“  This  world’s  no  place  fo  weaving 
Light  webs  of  fancies  grand, 

But  for  firm  will  achieving 
High  purpose  with  strong  hand. 

Nor  dream,  nor  doubt,  but  stoutly 
The  task  that  nearest  lies 
Perform,  and  wait  devoutly 
On  God,  who  helps  the  wise.” 

The  Christian  Union  says,  when  we  are 
animated  by  evil  thoughts  or  unkind  desires, 
when  we  are  prompted  to  revenge  a  wrong,  to 
reproach  a  failing,  to  say  bitter  words,  or  to 
do  cruel  deeds,  then  is  the  time  for  delay. 
Then  may  we  well  wait,  and  suffer  these  bane¬ 
ful  feelings  to  cool  and  better  ones  to  take 
their  place.  But  if  there  is  any  righteous 
deed  to  be  done,  any  justice  to  establish,  any 
kindness  to  express,  any  love  to  manifest,  any 
joy  to  diffuse,  let  us  hasten  to  give  it  form  and 
voice,  knowing  that  there  is  neither  time  to 
waste  nor  space  to  pause  in  the  blessed  work 
of  doing  good . 

Beecher  said  it  is  brave  work  to  see  men 
pitching  and  loading  hay.  We  lie  down  under 
the  apple  trees  and  exhort’them  all  to  dili¬ 
gence.  We  are  surprised  at  any^pauses  to 
wipe  the  perspiration  from  their  brows.  We 
are  very  cool.  We  think  haying  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sport.  We  admire  to  see  it  going  on  from 
our  window!  We  resist  all  overtures  of  the 
scythe  and  the  fork,  for  we  think  one  engaged 
in  the  midst  of  it  less  favorably  situated  to 

make  calm  and  accurate  observations . 

The  best  fire  in  winter  is  made  up  of  exer¬ 
cise,  and  the  poorest  of  whisky.  He  that 
keeps  warm  on  liquor  is  like  a  man  who  pulls 
his  house  to  pieces  to  feed  the  fire-place . 

A  man  is  not  to  be  known  by  how  much 
money  he  has,  but  by  what  that  money  is  worth 
to  him.  You  must  put  your  hand  into  a 
man’s  heart  to  find  out  how  much  he  is  worth 
not  into  his  pocket . 

Barrow  says  the  fruits  of  the  earth  do  not 
more  obviously  require  labor  and  cultivation 
to  prepare  them  for  our  use  and  subsistence, 
than  our  faculties  demand  instruction  and 
regulation  in  order  to  qualify  us  to  become 
upright  and  valuable  members  of  society,  use¬ 
ful  to  others,  or  happy  in  ourselves . 

The  Independent  says  that  some  people  prac¬ 
tically  adopt  the  theory  that  they  were  made 
simply  to  be  taken  care  of  by  others,  and  that 
the  chief  end  of  their  existence  is  to  be  served 
and  not  to  serve  anybody.  They  act  as  if 
they  thought  that  mankind  ought  to  thank 
them  for  the  privilege  of  serving  them.  They 
are  useless  creatures,  and  when  they  die  the 
world  loses  nothing  by  their  departure . 

“  This  life  is  too  short,”  said  a  sensible  man, 
“to  fool  away  any  part  of  it.”  Every  young 
person  ought  to  set  out  in  the  journey  of  life 
with  this  impression,  and  carry  it  with  him  to 


the  end.  To  live  is  serious  business,  even  for 
this  world,  and  much  more  so  in  respect  to  that 
which  is  to  come . 

The  most  beautiful  church  I  ever  saw — says 
Sanborn — or  ever  expect  to  see,  until  I 
worship  in  the  “  honse  not  made  with  hands  ” 
— is  not  a  full-grown  church ;  it  is  only  a  chapel 
—a  small,  low  building,  put  up  at  the  expense 
of  about  a  thousand  dollars.  It  is  beautiful, 
because  the  cellar-wall  is  a  free-will  offering 
from  poor  farmers  who  had  a  right  to  claim  a 
winter’s  rest  after  the  busy  harvest  season  , 
because  each  timber  of  the  framework  repre¬ 
sents  hours  of  hard  toil  in  making  aprons  and 
holders,  by  the  sale  of  which  to  raise  a  few  dol¬ 
lars — hours  needed  for  rest  of  some  mother’s 
weary  head  and  tired  hands ;  because  every 
clapbord  tells  of  a  pipeful  of  tobacco  less  for 
the  father  ;  every  shingle,  a  cup  of  tea  less  for 
the  mother  and  the  daughter  ;  and  every  nail, 
a  stick  of  candy  less  for  the  child.  It  is  beau¬ 
tiful  in  containing  an  organ,  while  there  are 
no  organs  in  the  homes  of  the  givers  !  in  hav¬ 
ing  pictures  on  its  walls,  though  theirs  are 
blank ;  in  its  carpeted  aisles,  while  the  floors  of 
the  donors  are  bare. 


A  well-conducted  house  depends  a  yreat 
deal  more  upon  the  proprietress  than  upon 
the  servants.  Here  is  one  proprietress 
with  one  servant,  and  the  inmates  of  the 
family  are  six.  Her  home  is  absolutely 
well  conducted,  neat  and  orderly .  Here 
is  another  house  with  the  same  number  of 
occupants.  There  are  six  servants.  There 
is  no  orderliness,  tidiness  or  system 
about  it.  Hoiv  is  this ?  Is  it  because  the 
six  servants  are  not  worth  as  much  as  the 
one,  or  is  it  a  difference  in  the  administra¬ 
tive  abilities  of  the  mistresses  ? 


THAT’S  THE  WAY  THE  MONEY  GOES. 


Towels  are  used  for  holders. 

Napkins  are  used  as  dishwipers. 

Soap  is  left  to  soak  in  water. 

Clothes  are  whipped  to  pieces  in  the  wind. 

Hams  and  cheese  mold  and  get  full  of 
“  skippers.” 

Tea,  coffee  and  spices  stand  open  and 
lose  their  strength. 

Coal  is  wasted. 

Vegetables  are  thrown  away  that  would 
warm  over  nicely. 

Scrubbing  brushes  are  left  to  warp  in 
water. 

.  Bits  of  meat  are  thrown  away  that  would 
make  a  good  soup  or  hash. 

A  pint,  more  or  less,  of  dough  is  left  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  bread-pan. 

The  cork  is  left  out  of  the  molasses  jug  and 
flies  take  possession. 

The  extravagant  use  of  butter,  sugar  and 
eggs  in  cookery. 

Pails  are  allowed  to  sun-dry  and  fall  apart. 

Bread  is  wasted. 

Tea  and  coffee  made  too  stong. 

Careless  breakage  of  dishes. 


CONCERNING  SELF-SUPPORT. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

Emerson  says  somewhere,  in  substance, 
“  Whatever  is  for  thee,  will  gravitate  to  thee,” 
which  may  be  true;  but  there  have  been  other 
seers  who  believed  that  the  true  and  sure  way 
to  obtain  a  desired  thing,  was  to  work  for  it, 
and  win  it.  There  are  exceptional  good  for¬ 
tunes  that  roll  to  the  very  feet  of  people,  in 
the  most  uulooked  for  way,  that  might  not 
have  been  won  by  life-long  attempts.  But  in 
philosophizing  upon  life,  one  must  take  the 
average  measure  of  things,  and  not  count  upon 
special  providences.  “The  gods  help  him  who 
helps  himself.”  But  how  to  help  one’s-self  is  a 
very  serious  question  with  a  great  many 
people,  because  they  excel  in  the  doing  of  no 
one  thing,  although  capable  of  doing  many 
things  in  a  tolerable  fashion.  One  of  the 
weakest  points  in  labor  organizations,  has 
been  the  stubborn  effort  to  equalize  the  com¬ 
pensation  for  labor,  putting  the  work  of  the 
common-place  workman  on  a  par,  as  to  value, 
with  that  of  the  superior  artisan.  The  man 
who  can  do  his  work  decidedly  better  than  can 
his  fellow  workmen,  never  is  in  need  of  the 
help,  or  protection  of  an  organization,  while 
guilds  are  unquestionably  of  much  service  to 
the  average  man.  That  women  in  their  struggle 


for  a  livelihood  suffer  as  much  as  men,  and 
even  more  from  the  lack  of  superior  skill  in 
work,  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt.  I  remem¬ 
ber  hearing  a  party  of  rich  married  women 
discussing  their  probable  fate,  in  case  then- 
husbands  were  to  die,  leaviug  them  penniless, 
as  constantly  happens  in  this  land  of  changing 
fortunes.  The  women  were  all  “accom¬ 
plished”  in  a  superficial  way  as  women  are; 
they  could  play  the  piano,  paint  pottery,  trim 
a  bonnet,  make  a  gown,  arrange  a  dinner- 
table  with  taste,  and  even  cook  the  dinner; 
but  they  realized  that  thousands  of  other 
women  could  do  these  things  equally  well. 
One  of  them,  finally,  with  a  sudden  impulse 
of  frankness,  exclaimed,  “  Well  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  could  do  so  thoroughly 
well  as  to  be  able  to  recommend  myself,  and 
that  is  to  scrub.  I  can  do  that  better  than  any 
servant  I  ever  had  in  the  house!  When 
my  cook  leaves  in  a  huff,  I  go  into  the  kitchen 
and  scrub  until  every  thing  shines  with 
the  beauty  of  cleanliness.  I  enjoy  it,  too, 
and  when  I  introduce  a  new  cook  into  that 
domain,  I  say  with  pride,  ‘  I  shall  expect  you 
to  keep  the  kitchen  and  cooking  utensils  as 
you  now  find  them.’  Of  course,  she  never 
does;  that  would  be  impossible,”  and  she 
laughed  gaily  at  her  own  self-conceit.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  great  majority  of  women,  if 
dealing  honestly  with  themselves,  would  be 
obliged  to  confess  that  if  required  to  earn 
their  living  by  wage  labor,  they  would  by  the 
limitations  of  their  own  abilities,  only  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  average  workwoman,  and 
to  command  the  low  payment  accorded  to  in¬ 
ferior  work. 

In  a  little  book,  lately  published  by  Hough¬ 
ton  &  Mifflin,  of  Boston,  called  “  Gentle 
Bread-winners,”  a  very  fair  and  just  account 
is  given  of  the  efforts  made  by  some  gentle¬ 
women  in  impoverished  circumstances,  to 
work  their  way  up  to  a  self-supporting  posi¬ 
tion.  Painting,  dressmaking  and  embroidery 
were  tried,  but  the  one  who  succeeded  turned 
her  brains  and  her  hands  to  the  production  of 
extra  fine  confections,  cakes,  preserves  and 
kindred  delicacies.  The  receipts  given  in  the 
book  for  these  fine  and  dainty  things,  while 
being  written  in  a  clear  and  attractive  way, 
are  of  less  value  than  the  story  itself,  which 
inculcates  the  best  of  doctrines  for  success  in 
business.  It  is  a  good  book  for  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  library,  to  be  passed  round.  The  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  rising  as  well  as  the  risen  genera¬ 
tion,  everywhere,  is  to  demand  high  wages  for 
little  work,  and  to  avoid  in  labor  everything 
that  is  bard,  difficult  or  “  menial” — success  is 
expected  to  ensue  as  a  matter  of  good  luck, 
and  girls  evade  thoroughness  in  their  work, 
in  the  expectation  that  they  will  find  husbands 
to  “  support”  them.  The  girl  who  is  thorough¬ 
ly  well  prepared  to  support  herself,  and  has 
shown  that  she  is,  stands  the  better  chance, 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  the  one  hundred  to 
find  the  husband  than  the  girl  of  reverse  char¬ 
acter.  .  The  comparatively  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  cookery  in  the  Normal  School  cf  Phil¬ 
adelphia  is  one  move  in  the  right  direction, 
for  the  work  is  made  thoroughly  practical 
and  the  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  scien¬ 
tific,  from  the  building  of  the  fire  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  oven.  A  girl  who  can  read 
Greek  and  Anglo-Saxon  may  have  great 
difficulty  in  finding  profitable  employment  in 
that  line,  but  whoever  heard  of  a  woman  who 
was  by  far  the  best  baker  and  cook  in  the 
township  in  want  of  employment  ?  As  Owen 
Meredith  says  in  “Lucille 

“  We  may  live  without  poetry  music  and  art; 

We  may  live  without  conscience  and  live  without 
heart; 

We  may  live  without  friends;  we  may  live  without 
books, 

But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 

He  may  live  without  books— what  is  knowledge  but 
grieving? 

He  may  live  without  hope-what  is  hope  but  deceiv¬ 
ing? 

He  may  live  without  love-what  is  passion  but 
pining? 

But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without  dining?” 

Neither  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  all  women  are 
to  rely  upon  the  preparation  of  food  for  a 
livelihood.  But  I  do  most  earnestly  advise 
every  young  woman,  whatever  her  circum¬ 
stances  may  be,  to  learn  to  do  some  one  thing 
so  finely  that  she  can  rely  upon  it  as  an  un¬ 
failing  resource  in  case  of  need.  It  takes 
time  to  perfect  one’s  self  in  anything,  and  the 
wise  girl  will  take  time  by  the  forelock  and 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 
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begin  at  once,  while  she  is  at  home.  The  gir] 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  particularly  upon  a  farm,  where  she 
can  have  some  land  at  her  disposal,  has  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  occupations  afforded  by  the 
housekeeping  the  possibilities  of  the  soil  to 
draw  upon.  As  some  women  succeed  partic¬ 
ularly  well  with  poultry,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  note  here  that  “incubator”-batched  fowls  do 
not  bring,  at  the  brst  restaurants  and  hotels, 
so  good  a  price  as  those  hatched  in  the  natural 
v  ay.  People  of  taste,  whose  tables  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  “market  poultry,”  say  that  the 
chicken  that  never  had  a  mother  is  far  in¬ 
ferior  in  flavor  to  the  mothered  fowl,  and  it  is 
not  altogether  improbable.  Of  course,  in 
making  a  choice  of  occupation  for  near  suc¬ 
cess,  one’s  surroundings  must  be  considered — 
what  there  is  available  in  the  way  of  market 
for  one’s  wares.  But,  above  all,  bear  ever  in 
mind  that  in  order  to  succeed  your  work 
must  be  the  very  best,  and  you  must  never  let 
a  scrap  that  is  not  up  to  the  high  mark  escape 
your  hands.  Have  the  brand  that  you  adopt 
for  your  work  mean  what  you  wish  it  to 
mean  and  one  always  to  be  depended  upon. 


VANITY. 

We  can’t  all  be  Nightingales — we  can’t  all 
be  Birds  of  Paradise,  but  we  can,  if  we  try, 
be  just  what  God  intended  us  to  be.  Vanity, 
(which  Webster  defines  as  “an  inflation  of 
mind  upon  slight  grounds;  empty  pride; 
ostentation;)  often  gets  a  foothold  in  our 
little  pates,  and  when  this  seed  once  takes 
root  it  grows  very  rapidly.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
“  sitting  on”  before  it  is  crushed.  In  fact,  it 
is  sometimes  “  sot  on”  to  an  amazing  extent, 
and,  the  moment  the  pressure  is  removed,  it 
shoots  up  to  its  former  highr,  and,  in  its 
endeavor  to  prove  that  it  still  lives,  seems, 
instead  of  beiDg  injured  by  the  operation,  to 
have  actually  grown  an  inch  or  two. 

How  we  laugh  when  we  see  a  little  Bantam 
with  his  breast  inflated,  and  his  head  thrown 
back,  strutting  up  and  down  the  yard  with 
majestic  tread  !  His  eye  is  bright  with  self¬ 
appreciation  and  self-esteem,  and  he  imagines 
all  the  other  fowls  hold  the  same  opinion  of 
him  as  he  holds  of  himself.  How  his  pride 
would  be  wounded  could  he  but  hear  what  the 
old  Dominique  hen  said  to  the  little  Spanish 
pullet  as  1  e  strode  by  1  With  what  rage  his 
little  heart  would  swell  could  he  but  know 
the  thoughts  that  were  passing  in  the  mind  of 
yonder  great  Shanghai,  as  he  rests  on  one 
foot  in  the  corner  by  the  fence  I  But  he 
doesn’t  know,  so  he  moves  on  with  imposing 
dignity,  keeping  time  to  the  tune  of  “  Me-me- 
1-I-Uh  1  There's  only  one  'me'  in  the  world!" 
And  how  many  little  “BaDtams”  we  meet 
every  day  of  our  lives  1 

No,  we  can’t  all  be  Nightingales,  and  if  we 
were  not  born  one,  what’s  the  use  in  trying 
to  ape  one  ?  We  may  make  a  good  attempt  at 
imitating,  but  who  wouldn’t  rather  be  a  real, 
bona  fide  Wren,  doing  fully  the  duty  God 
allotted  to  him  or  her  as  a  Wren,  than  to 
strive  to  be  a  Nightingale,  and,  not  succeeding, 
accomplish  nothing— neither  the  mission  of 
songster,  nor  of  a  home-bird  !  If  we  do  the 
duty  nearest  us,  day  by  day;  if  we  work  with 
an  earnest  zest  and  zeal,  we  will  ultimately 
find  our  proper  level,  be  it  what  it  may— eagle 
or  barnyard  fowl. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  a  boy ;  a  bright  fellow, 
too,  but  unfortunately,  he  knew  he  was  bright 
(he  had  heard  it  so  6ften  that  he  couldn’t  help 
but  know  it),  and  by  and  by  he  overestimated 
his  powers,  or,  rather,  appreciated  them  so 
fully,  that,  instead  of  exerting  himself  to  do 
his  best,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  whatever 
•  he  did  was  right.  At  last  came  a  time  when 
he  needed  to  use  all  his  energies  to  succeed  in 
a  certain  undertaking.  His  mother,  who  was 
a  wise  woman,  had  noticed  the  way  her  boy 
was  wasting  his  powers,  so,  one  morning  at 
breakfast  she  said: 

“  Instead  of  reading  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing  ”  (she  kept  up  the  old-time  custom  of 
reading  the  daily  news  to  the  family  at  break¬ 
fast  each  morning,  thus  keeping  eyen  the 
smallest  youngster  “  posted  ”  as  to  the  events 
of  the  day),  “  I  will  tell  you  a  story.” 

Each  boy  and  girl  was  alert  at  once.  This 
was  something  new,  and  a  new  departure  is 
always  welcome  to  a  lot  of  young  folks. 
When  they  were  all  attention  she  began. 
This  was  her  story: 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  barn-yard 
fowl.  He  was  a  nice,  glossy,  smooth- feat!  ered 
chap,  and  his  associates  admired  him.  He 
held  his  head  well,  his  eye  was  bright,  his  step 
firm,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  was  “good  to  look 
upoD.”  He  received  so  much  attention  from 
his  brother  birds  that  ere  long  he  began  to 
have  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself. 
As  he  grew  this  opinion  grew  also,  till  one 
day  he  exclaimed  to  himself: 

“  I’m  an  Eagle!  Yes,  I’m  sure  I’m  an  Eagle! 
I’m  not  like  these  common  birds  of  the  soil! 
All  I  want  is  the  chance  to  prove  my  superi  - 
ority!” 


Time  sped  by  and  Mr.  Rooster  would  walk 
off  daily  to  some  secluded  spot  where  he’d  try 
his  wings.  Yes,  he  could  fly!  Verily,  he 
began  to  believe  that  he  really  was  an  Eagle. 

“  Some  day  ”  he  said  to  himself  “  when  the 
barnyard  is  full — just  at  the  time  when  all  are 
being  fed,  I’ll  mount  the  hitching  post  and,  in 
a  commanding  voice,  will  tell  them  that  my 
sphere  is  above,  that  I  must  away,  that  a 
spirit  within  me  calls,  and,  much  as  I  regret 
to  go,  I  must  obey  the  call,  for  it  is  the  call  of 
duty!  Yes,  I’m  sure  I’m  an  Eagle!”  Thus 
mused  the  cock,  and  each  time  he  said  it,  he 
believed  it  more,  till  at  length  the  idea  be¬ 
came  part  of  himself.  One  day  at  feeding 
time  he  created  quite  a  sensation  by  perching 
on  the  hitching  post  in  front  of  the  carriage 
house,  and  saying  in  a  strong  clear  voice, 
“  Fellow  comrades,  I’ve  something  to  say  to 
you” — Every  eye  was  upon  him,  a  murmur  of 
praise  ran  from  chick  to  chick,  as  they  noted 
his  glossy  coat,  and  his  flashing  eye.  He  really 
was  a  handsome  chap!  What  a  figure!  Yes, 
they  were  proud  of  him.  Even  the  old  dirty, 
whity-browny  duck,  paddling  in  the  mire, 
stopped  long  enough  to  “quack”  a  word  of 
praise. 

“  I  have,”  continued  Mr.  Rooster  “dwelt 
with  you  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have  not  been 
unhappy  either — why  should  I  be  when  there 
are  so  many  bright  fellows  among  you  ?  But 
I  am  about  to  go  away  on  a  long  journey  and 
may  never  see  you  again,  so  now  will  say 
good-bye.” 

Here  a  deep  murmur  of  regret  ran  through 
the  whole  assembled  throng  of  fowls. 

“  I  go,”  continued  he,  “  because  duty  calls 
me.  I  am  not  a  rooster  as  has  been  supposed 
all  these  months”  (for  he  was  yet  young) ;  “but 
an  Eagle.  Methiuks  I  hear  the  voice  of  my 
kind  calling,  so  I  go.  Farewell!  farewell! 
Perchance  I  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  fly 
hither  again,  and  if  it  is  so  decreed,  will  only 
be  too  pleased  to  visit  you.” 

The  younger  cocks  crowed,  but  the  old 
fellows  laid  their  heads  on  one  side  and 
winked  their  eyes  at  each  other,  for  had  they 
not  seen  “Eagles”  before? 

“Farewell”  came  the  voice  from  the  top  of 
the  hitching  post.  Flap  went  the  wings. 
Yes!  he  was  flying!  He  rose— higher,  high¬ 
er,  higher.  There!  He  was  really  at  the  top 
of  the  corn-crib.  Here  he  stopped,  not  to 
rest,  of  course,  for  eagles  didn’t  tire  so  easily, 
but  once  more  to  say  “farewell”  and  to  whis¬ 
per  to  himself:  “Now  for  that  cherry  tree.” 

He  turned  and  gazed  at  the  gaping  brood 
beneath.  “ Cock-a-doodle-doo 1"  came  from 
below. 

All  timidity  was  gone;  all  fear  was  cast  to 
the  winds.  Oh,  the  proud  glory  of  this  mo¬ 
ment!  To  soar,  soar,  soar,  to  regions  beyond 
the  hills!  To  be  free,  free,  free!  To  be  safe 
beyond  that  horrid  picket  fence!  To  behold 
strange  wonders  that  the  heart  of  cocks  and 
hens  had  never  dreamed  of!  How  glad  he 
was  to  be  an  Eagle! 

“Farewell!”  came  in  a  sad,  though  majestic 
voice  from  the  top  of  the  corn  crib.  Once 
more  the  wings  were  spread ;  once  more  the 
majestic  form  rose - 

But,  by  gum  !  it  didn’t  either  !  It  fell 
down,  down,  doivn.  Mercy  !  Why  couldn’t 
it  fall  in  a  decent  place  while  it  was  about  it ! 
“  But,  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,”  so 
down,  down,  he  came  into  the  filthy  pile  of 
offal  that  laid  in  a  pool  at  the  farthest  end  of 
the  yard.  It  had  rained  much  of  late,  and 
the  pool  was  deep.  Splash  I  Deep  under  the 
waters  he  went  1  When  be  rose  to  the  surface 
the  fire  in  his  eye  was  quenched,  and  his 
plumage  was  no  longer  gay.  He  was  weak 
and  again  sank  beneath  the  waves  (?).  His 
comrades  stood  by  and  gazed.  The  chickens 
couldn't  swim,  and  the  ducks  wouldn't.  Of 
course  they  wouldn’t,  for  hadn’t  he  once 
sneered  because  they  waddled  ?  He  had  said 
“  Farewell,”  then  let  him  go.  He  wished  “the 
place  that  knew  him  once  to  know  him  no 
more,”  so  why  should  it?  Just  then  Jack, 
the  dirty,  scraggy,  ugly  little  beast  of  a  dog, 
came  bounding  by.  He  dashed  into  the  pond 
amidst  screeching  and  flapping  of  wings,  and 
dragged  the  poor  little  rooster  to  the  shore. 
The  Eagle— oh  !  where  was  he  !  Echo  answers, 
where  ? 

When  our  hero  reached  terra  firma  again, 
he  dragged  his  stiff  limbs  to  a  sunny  corner 
by  the  old  watering  trough,  and  as  the  old 
phrase  goes,  “  hung  himself  up  to  dry.”  His 
head  hung  low,  his  wings  drooped,  he  was 
enveloped  in  a  steaming  vapor,  and  covered 
with— not  dust — but  plenty  of  humiliation. 

But  chickens  and  hens  are  just  like  mortals. 
They  never  forgave  this  attempt  of  their 
brother  to  soar  above  them.  He  would 
never  have  another  chance  now.  His  humili¬ 
ation  came  to  stay.  He  had  been  tha:  morn, 
ing  the  handsomest  fowl  in  the  yard— the 
pride  of  the  rooster  world ;  a  great,  beautiful 
fellow,  and  his  comrades  were  ever  ready  to 
listen  to  him;  but  now  where  was  all  his 
glory  ?  Had  he  been  content  to  be  a  rooster 
and  do  as  a  noble,  honorable,  upright  rooster 


should  do,  he  would  still  be  King  of  the 
Barn-yard.  Where  was  his  glory  now?  Gone 
to  the  winds.  Who  wouldn’t  rather  have 
been  a  rooster ! 

When  Mamma — there !  I’ve  told  it  now ! — 
finished  we  all  looked  at  our  bonny  brother. 
His  face  was  flushed  and  an  angry  light 
beamed  in  his  eye,  but  he  said  nothing.  He, 
however,  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wasn’t 
like  the  barnyard  fowl,  and  that  he  would 
prove  it.  So,  accordingly,  he  “gang’d  his 
ane  gait”  and— -failed]  But  after  the  failure 
he  saw  the  likeness  in  Mamma’s  descriptive 
tale  and  profited  thereby. 

Who  of  you  who  read  this  is  striving  to 
jump  beyond  his  limit,  thereby  neglecting  his 
duty?  “  Hum  drum  ” —  “  monotony  ” —  you 
murmur.  Yes,  I  know,  but  mount  each  little 
hillock  as  you  come  to  it,  and  you  will  gain 
strength  as  you  go,  and  if  God  meant  you  to 
climb  to  mountain  tops,  the  surmounting  of 
each  little  difficulty  will  bring  you  nearer  the 
summit.  I’ve  aspired  to  eagledom  myself, 
and,  although  I  didn’t  fall  in  just  such  a  place 
as  our  friend,  the  rooster,  my  fall  was  as 
great.  In  fact,  I  may  have  fared  worse,  for 
I  bumped  hard.  But  the  knocks  on  the  head 
that  thump  sense  therein  won’t  hurt  you  in 
the  end.  Look  out  for  that  little  seed  of 
vanity.  Root  her  up,  as  soon  as  you  discover 
that  she,  or  rather,  he,  has  taken  root,  for  he 
not  only  sends  up  great,  tall  shoots,  but  sends 
down  deep  roots,  and  they  wrap  themselves 
about,  around  and  across  till  they  form  a  regu¬ 
lar  matted  network  which  will  be  impossible  to 
eradicate.  But  the  blossom  smells  so  sweet ! 
And  the  network  of  roots  is  so  nice  to  rest 
upon !  So  it  is,  for  ourselves,  but  outsiders  see 
the  “stingers”  within  the  flower,  and  the 
odor,  though  sweet  to  us,  is  overpowering  to 
others.  dora  harvey  vrooman. 


A  TEA  DISH. 

Peel  and  slice  tart  cooking  apples,  and 
stew  with  the  smallest  amount  of  water  pos¬ 
sible,  to  keep  from  burning.  Put  through  a 
collander,  sweeten,  and  flavor  with  lemon. 
Put  in  the  center  of  a  glass  dish  when  cold. 
Make  a  boiled  custard  of  a  pint  of  milk,  yelks 
of  four  eggs  and  white  of  one;  sugar  to 
sweeteD,  and  lemon  flavoring.  When  cold 
pour  over  the  apple.  The  whites  of  eggs  beat 
to  a  stiff  froth,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  powder¬ 
ed  sugar  and  pile  roughly  over  the  top  of  the 
custard.  Serve  as  soon  as  possible. 

MRS.  economy. 


BLACKBERRY  MUSH. 

To  two  quarts  of  ripe  fruit  add  one  pint 
and  a  half  of  boiling  water  and  a  pound  of 
white  sugar.  Boil  sloivly  20  minutes,  then 
stir  in  a  scant  pint  of  wheat  flour,  cook  ten 
minutes  longer,  stirring  constantly  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning.  Turn  into  a  greased  mold  and 
serve  when  cold  with  cream  or  a  hard  sauce. 

It  is  very  nice  cut  into  slices  and  fried 
brown  on  both  sides  in  a  little  butter  and 
served  with  a  hot  sauce. 

DELICATE  PUDDING. 

Boil  one  quart  of  sweet  milk  in  a  double 
kettle  so  that  it  will  not  burn,  stir  in  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch  made  smooth  in 
a  little  cold  milk,  and  then  add  the  beaten 
yelks  of  four  eggs  and  sweeten  with  a  small 
cup  of  sugar.  Turn  into  a  pudding  dish. 
Beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  three 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  and  a  few  drops 
of  vanilla  extract.  Spread  on  top  of  corn 
starch  and  set  in  a  quick  oven  to  brown. 
Take  out  and  strew  the  top  thickly  with  cocoa- 
nut  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place. 

MRS.  A.  G.  B. 


Your  Iiife 

Is  in  clanger  while  your  blood  is  impure. 
Gross  food,  careless  personal  habits,  and 
various  exposures  render  miners,  loggers, 
hunters,  and  most  frontiersmen  peculiarly 
subject  to  eruptive  and  other  bloocl  diseases. 
The  best  remedy  is  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  A 
powerful  alterative,  this  medicine  cleanses 
the  blood  through  the  natural  channels,  and 
speedily  effects  a  cure. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co., I.owell,  Mass. 
Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  §o  a  bottle. 


Mrs.  Dart’s  Triplets. 

President  Cleveland’s  Prize  for  the  three  best 
babies  at  the  Aurora  Fair,  in  1887,  was  given 
to  these  triplets,  Moliie,  Ida,  and  Ray.  children 
of  Mrs.  A.  K.  Dart,  Hamburgh,  N.Y.  Sno  writes  : 
“  I  consider  it  very  largely  due  to  Lactated  Food 
that  they  are  now  so  well.” 

Cabinet  photo,  of  these  triplets  soitfree  to  the  mother 
of  any  baby  own  this  year. 


Lactated  Food 

Is  the  best  Food  for  bottle-fed  babies.  It  keeps 
them  well,  and  is  better  than  medicine 
when  they  arc  sick. 

At  Druggists,  25c.,  50c.,  $1.00. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Food. 

160  Meals  for  an  Infant  for  SI.OO. 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


<t7c;  Of)  tn  <£9^0  Df)  a  Month  can  be  made 
'P,J'UU  lu  IpAOU.UU  working  for  us.  Agents 
preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  io  the  busiuess.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
emploved  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1003  Main  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


HOOKS  Farming  with  Green  Manures 

'The  Fourin  Edition  now  ready.  Price 
bound  in  paper,  65  cts;  in  cloth,  Sill.  Will  be  sent 
for  cash,  free  of  postage.  Address 

DIt.  II ARLAN.  Wilmington.  Delaware. 


to  $8  a  day.  Samples  worth  81.50.  FREF  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co..  Holly.  Mich. 


COLD, 

riots. 


Live  at  homo  and  make  more  money  working  for  tie  than 
at  anything  else  in  tho  world.  Either  Bex.  CoBtly  outfit 
Term.  yitKK.  Address,  '1'IUJK  it  Co..  Augusta.  Maine. 


r»||liC  revolvers.  Send  stamp  for  price 
VdllltO  list  to  J.  H.  Johnston  &  Son.Pittsburg.  Pa. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  CHANCF. 

\v  e  want  an  agent  in  every  town  to  fell  our  Tdenl 
Harm  Gate  Hinge.  W’rite  for  circular.  Sample 
sent  on  receipt  of  #1.00. 

„„„  T,.  A  WEY  BURN  COMPANY, 

621  Main  Street,  Rockford,  III. 


WAMTCIY  Agents  for  our  new  book,  Protkc- 
miltUiTION  or  Fbke  trade,  containing 
articles  by  forty  of  the  most  Eminent  Political 
Statesmen  and  economists  on  this  question.  Just 
the  book  for  the  times,  and  one  that  wilf  have  an  im 
mense  sale.  Price  low.  Park  Pub.  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

AOITMTC  Men  or  Women.  Address 

FAOfcl'i  *  ^  SWEDISH  MFG.  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


O  PCIITQ  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  userul  Arti- 
*  Util  I  w  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Agts.and 
Dealersselllargeauantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. .  Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 

W  Southern  Calilo 


JOHN  B 


'For free  information  concern 
ing  Agricultural  Land  In 
lornia,  address  with  stamp, 

ISLER,  Sau  Diego,  Cal. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

COLUMBUS.  Liberal  Endowment. 

27  Professors  and  assistants.  7  well  equipped  Labor¬ 
atories.  Information  sent  on  application. 


CHEAP  Li  I D  S  SUNNY  SOUTn 

Instead  of  remaining  in  the  cold  North  or  going  to 
the  Blizzards  of  the  West,  come  to  Northern  Georg’a 
which  presents  more  advantages  to  the  Home  seeker 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  Our 
climate  Is  perfection,  water  pure,  no  Malaria;  perfect 
health  and  cheap  land  either  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  or  grazing.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
mail  you  a  copy  of  our  paper  descriptive  of  this 
section.  Marietta  and  North  Georgia  Real  Estate 
and  Investment  Co.,  Marietta,  Ga. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH'S 


SELF-ADJUSTING  SWISS  STARG1ICR, 


sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  v 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING 

COCOA 

^|§jr  Newlmili  Oyer-Pants 

Keep  Your  ~ 


This. 

Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Workingmen 

when  you  want  a  pair  of  Over-Pants  that  are  pm 
perly  cut,  easy  fitting  and  that  will  Never  Rip/ asi 
i>  i  II*  Newburgh ;  also  Newburgh  N  evei 

Rip  Pantaloon  in  Wool,  Jeans,  Cottonades,  &c. 

1  untaloons,  $HoJL50;  Over  Pants,  75c.  to  81, 

P  J’?!'r  Pants  rlpTJ^vear  you  get  your  money  Lack. 
Sold  by  one  first-class  dealer  in  every  town 
M  f  g  by  Whitehill  &  Cleveland.  Newburgh,  N.K 

PEERLESS  DYES  SOW)  BY  DRUWBto! 


AUG.  25 


5§6  THE  BUBAL  MEW-YOBKIR. 


Wturg  .of  t\)£  Wetk. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  18,  1888. 

In  the  dark-gray  of  last  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  after  a  rainy,  windy  night,  the  steamer 
Geiser,  which  left  New  York  for  Copenhagen 
last  Saturday  with  148  souls  on  board,  and 
the  steamer  Thingvalla,  of  the  same  Danish 
line,  which  was  bound  from  Copenhagen  to 
New  York  with  455  passengers,  sighted  each 
other  off  Sable  Island,  about  200  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  trying  to  avoid 
each  other  the  Thingvalla  ran  into  the  Geiser 
in  less  than  two  minutes  after  they  had 
sighted  each  other.  Nearly  all  the  passengers 
were  in  bed,  and  many  of  them  were  crushed 
to  a  pulp  by  the  bows  of  the  Thingvalla.  The 
Geiser  went  down  in  seven  minutes,  and  with 
her  went  117  of  those  on  board,  31  only  escap 
ing  to  the  Thingvalla.  The  bows  of  the  latter 
were  badly  smashed  in,  and  a  shaken  bulkhead 
alone  prevented  her  from  following  her  consort 
to  the  bottom.  Her  passengers  and  those 
rescued  from  the  Geiser  were  soon  transferred 
to  the  Hamburg  steamer  Wieland,  which  was 
passing,  and  arrived  here  and  were  landed 
on  Thursday.  The  fault  appears  to  rest  with 
the  captain  of  the  Thingvalla,  which  steamed 
to  Halifax  after  the  departure  of  the  Wieland. 

_ The  Augusta,  Ga.  National  Exposition  will 

be  opened  on  October  10  and  close  on  November 
17,1888.  It  “will  be  the  only  national  ex¬ 
position  of  produce,  machinery  and  manu¬ 
factures  to  be  held  in  the  Southern  States 
this  year.”  Ninety-three  acres  of  land  and 
$150,000  in  money  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  exposition.  The  showing  made 
by  Southern  industries  in  all  lines  is  expected 
to  be  particularly  fine.  Cheap  railroad  fares 
and  numerous  special  attractions  will  be  se¬ 
cured . The  total  loss  by  fire  in  the 

*  United  States  since  Jan.  1, is  $65, 699, 050 . 

A  fire  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn,  Aug.  10,  did 

damage  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 . 

Mr.  Blaine’s  reception  here  was  en¬ 
thusiastic,  and  all  along  the  road  to  his  home 
in  Augusta,  Me.,  he  was  loudly  cheered. 
Blaine  and  his  followers  are  running  the 
present  Republican  campaign,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  talk  of  nominating  the  Plumed 
Knight  as  the  Republican  candidate  in 
1892!  !  !  There’s  a  vast  number  of  poli  i- 
cians  who  are  trying  to  convert  themselves 
from  “small  potatoes”  into  “big  pumpkins” 
by  professing  to  be  converted  from  one  politi¬ 
cal  party  to  another . Major-General 

Middleton  has  received  advices  that  the 
Skeene  River  troubles,  in  British  Columbia, 
will  not  amount  to  anything . One  hun¬ 

dred  and  thirty  factories  controlled  by  the 
American  Flint  Glass  Workers’  Union,  re¬ 
resumed  operations  Monday  morning,  and 
6,000  men.  who  had  been  idle  since  June 

30,  returned  to  work . 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  Territory 
has  decided  that  the  law  giving  suffrage  to 
women  is  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that 
the  Legislature  exceeded  its  powers  in  grant¬ 
ing  woman  suffrage.  It  maintains  that  the 
word  “  citizen  ”  in  the  organic  law  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  male  citizens.  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  woman  suffrage  law  passed  in  that  Terri¬ 
tory  and  the  second  time  it  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional.  The  case  is  to  be  taken  to 

the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court . The  N.  Y. 

Democratic  State  Convention  is  to  meet  in 

Buffalo  on  Sept.  12  . St.  Julien,  2:11^, 

who  has  celebrated  his  nineteenth  birth-day 
has  been  turned  out  for  good,  and  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  spend  the  balance  of  his  days  in 

idleness . Bush  fires  are  raging  fiercely  in 

the  townships  of  Clarendon,  Lavail,  Canonti 
and  Oso,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  have  already 
done  damage  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $500,000. 
The  whole  section  has  been  devastated  and 
many  settlers  have  lost  everything  they  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  Ontario  Government  will  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  aid  . The  American 

Party  Convention  at  Washington,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  split  into  two  factions  ;  one  nomi¬ 
nated  for  President  James  Langdon  Curtis, 
of  New-York  ;  for  the  Vice-President, 
J ames  M.  Grier,  of  Tennessee ;  the  other 

faction  made  no  nominations . 

The  Minnesota  Democratic  State  ticket  has 
been  completed  as  follows:  For  Governor, 
Hon.  Eugene  Wilson;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Daniel  Buck;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  C. 
Brandeuhager ;  Attorney- General,  Charles 
D'Autrement;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
C.  Craus  Smith,  George  Batcheler;  Electors- 

at-Large,  J.  S.  O’Brien,  W.  F.  Kelsoe  . 

The  merchants  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad  strikers,  have  been  boycotting  that 
road  by  refusing  to  ship  goods  over  it,  and  to 
receive  goods  shipped  over  it.  Officials  of  the 
road  have  decided  to  retaliate,  and  the  boy¬ 
cotting  merchants  have  been  notified  that  un- 
less~the  boycott  is  raised,  the  road  will  stop 


running  trains  into  the  city . The 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Northern  road  has 
decreased  its  rate  on  live  stock  from  $12  to  $5 
per  car-load  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul.  This  is 
because  the  competing  lines  did  not  make  the 
25  per  cent,  increase  when  the  length  of 
cars  was  made  thirty  six  feet.  This  move  is 
not  a  cut,  but  is  sanctioned  by  Chairman 

Abbot’s  agreement . Arrangements  are 

actively  progressing  for  the  great  food  dis¬ 
play  to  be  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  September. 
The  management  has  been  arranging  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  railroads ,  and  everything 
points  to  a  success  which  shall  rival  the 

bicentennial . Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is  to 

have  another  great  Corn  Palace,  which  will 

open  Sept.  24,  and  close  Oct.  6 . A  horse 

premium  of  $500  is  offered  at  the  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  fair  in  October....  N.  Y.  Fish  Com¬ 
missioner  Green  is  seriously  ill  at  Lis  home  in 

Rochester . Yellow  fever  prevails  at 

Jacksonville  and  Tampa,  Florida.  At  the 
former  place  there  has  been  a  regular  scare 
and  3,000  residents  have  left  the  place. 
Several  Southern  cities  have  established 

quarantines  against  it . Austin  Corbin 

recently  purchased  65  acres  of  ground 
in  Newport,  N.  H.,  his  native  town.  He  now 

has  a  farm  there  of  over  700  acres . 

Edward  Hanlan,  jr.,  the  young  son  of 
Hanlan,  the  oarsman,  while  playing  with 
matches  Thursday  night,  at  Toronto,  set  fire  to 

his  clothing  and  was  burned  to  death . 

Andrew  Garrett,  who  was  the  only  survivor 
of  the  original  manufacturers  of  reapers  and 
mowers,  died  at  his  home  in  Shelby,  Ohio, 

Thursday,  at  the  age  of  76 . Two  men 

named  Van  Oberkampf  and  Mack  have  been 
arrested  at  Chicago  for  robbing  letter  boxes. 
In  Van  Oberkampt’s  room  checks,  drafts, 
money-orders  and  other  negotiable  papers 
were  found  amounting  to  $250,000,  and 
the  authorities  estimate  that  considerably 
over  $1,000,000,  has  been  stolen.  It  is  the 
largest  post-office  robbery  on  record  any¬ 
where.  It  is  thought  that  an  international 
confederacy  may  be  engaged  in  the  business. 
Van  Oberkampf  has  alleged  this  is  the  case. 
Nobody  knows  yet  whether  the  robbery  is  con¬ 
fined  to  Chicago  . Prof.  Edward  L. 

French,  registrar,  and  instructor  in  natural 
science  at  Wells  College,  at  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  defaulter  in  $20,000.  He  handled  all  money 
received  from  pupils.  He  will  not  be  prose¬ 
cuted,  as  his  wife  is  the  only  representative  of 

the  Wells  family  living  . Ex-Governor 

Charles  Foster  has  consented  to  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  Congress  from  the  Findlay,  Ohio, 
district.  Congressman  Seney  (Dem.)  had  a 
plurality  of  over  5,000,  and  is  a  candidate  for 
re-election . The  creditors  of  John  Tay¬ 

lor  &  Co.,  the  pork  and  wool  dealers  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  who  failed  recently,  have  accepted 

25  cents  on  the  dollar . Gen.  Sheridan’s 

will,  dated  May  23,  1888f  has  oeen  probated. 
His  personal  estate  is  put  at  $2,721  in  money; 
$8,000  in  stocks;  $5,000;  in  personal  effects; 
$3,000  in  household  furniture;  $600  in  horse 
and  carriage;  $500  in  house  at  Nonquitt; 
with  an  indebtedness  of  $1,500.  There  are 
also  a  house  in  Washington  and  another  in 

Chicago,  and  a  farm  in  Ohio . 

. Robert  Garrett  is  getting  better.  In  his 

insane  ravings  the  specter  that  haunts  him  is 
Jay  Gould  seizing  his  telegraph  and  grabbing 
his  railroad.  Some  method  in  his  madness!. . 
....  Henry  George  has  won  a  decided  victory 
in  Michigan,  where  the  State  Assembly  of 
Knights  of  Labor  has  instructed  its  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention  to  urge  upon  the 
whole  body  the  indorsement  of  the  land-tax 

theories . Americans  own  more  than 

one-tenth  of  the  British  Canadian  Pacific 
Road.  They  own  pretty  much  the  whole  of 
the  Canada  Southern  and  have  large  interests 
in  other  Dominion  roads .  The  Republi¬ 

can  State  Convention,  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
unanimously  renominated  Cyrus  W.  Luce 
for  Governor.  James  S.  McDonald  was 

named  for  Lieutenant-Governor . 

Justice  Harlan  made  rather  an  important 
liquor  decision  last  week.  The  captain  of  a 
steamer  allowed  the  unlicensed  sale  of  liquor 
on  board  while  within  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  was  convicted  of  violating  the 
Brooks  license  law,  and  straightway  applied 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari.  J udge  Harlan,  in 
refusing  the  application,  declared  that  vessels 
passing  from  one  State  to  another  are  subject, 
while  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State,  to 

its  police  regulations . Further  progress 

is  reported  in  the  formation  of  a  huge  lumber 
and  timber  Trust  in  the  Northwest,  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  which  is  substantially  to  put  up  the 
price  of  its  wares . In  a  railroad  acci¬ 

dent  on  the  Erie  Road,  Monday,  near  Shoho- 
la,  Pa.,  the  engine  and  four  cars  were 
wrecked.  Several  train  hands  were  injured. 
An  express  train  then  crashed  into  the  wreck 
and  30  more  passengers  and  train  men  were 
more  or  less  severely  injured.  The  cars 
caught  fire.  Attached  to  the  train  was  &  car 
containing  14  running  horses  belonging  to 
Fred  ^Gebhard  and  actress  Langtry,  valued 


at  $100,000.  Only  two  escaped  the  flames. . . ... 

.  Charles  Crocker,  vice-president  of  the 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  has  just  died  at 
Monterey,  Cal.,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from 
a  carriage  at  Mew  York  some  two  years  ago. 
His  reputed  fortune  runs  up  to  $40,000,000. 
His  system  now  embraces  10  roads  with  a 
consolidated  capital  stock  of  over  $117,000,000 
and  5,110  miles  of  track.  Taking  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  a  center,  the  veins  of  this  vast  com¬ 
pany  stretch  north  to  Portland,  Or.,  east  to 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  southeast  to  New  Orleans 

and  Torreon,  Mex .  . 

The  wholesale  agricultural  implement  houses 
of  Martin  &  Co  and  Kingman  &  Co  were 
burned  at  Peoria  Ill.,  Tuesday;  loss,  about 

$200,000.  insured  . Lawrence  R.  Jerome 

of  this  city,  the  typical  club  man,  and  practi¬ 
cal  joker  is  dead. — a  thoroughly  good  fellow, 
originally  a  farmer’s  boy  born,  in  1820,  in 

Onondaga  Co.  N.  Y .  The  American 

linseed  oil  company,  a  Trust  comprising  about 
half  the  total  producing  capacity  of  the 
United  States,  has  at  Philadelphia  declared  a 
dividend  of  $4  per  share  for  the  past  year. 
The  consumption  of  linseed  oil  in  this  country 

is  300,000  gallons  per  year . Nearly 

100,000  tons  of  wheat  were  dumped  into  the 
water  at  Tacoma,  W.  T.,  Friday,  by  the  giv¬ 
ing  way  of  Northern  Pacific  railroad  ware¬ 
house  floors  which  were  eaten  by  worms . 

Instead  of  letting  themselves  out  to  summer 
hotels,  as  is  the  custom  of  New  England  col¬ 
lege  students,  a  number  of  tha  students  of 
the  California  University  are  combining  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit  by  camping  out  in  Vaca  Valley, 

and  helping  to  handle  the  fruit  crop  . At 

an  examination  for  admission  to  the  Free 
college,  New  York,  78  per  cent  of  the  girls 
seeking  admission  passed  a  creditable  exam- 
nation,  while  only  48  per  cent  of  the  boy  appli¬ 
cants  were  able  to  enter.  The  teacher  ascrib¬ 
ed  this  remarkable  difference  to  the  fact  that 

the^boys  rused  tobacco — the  girls  did  not . 

A  brother  of  one  of  the  lady  teachers  who 
perished  during  the  blizzard  in  Dakota  recent¬ 
ly  visited  that  section  for  the  purpose  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  remains  to  the  old  home  in  the  East. 
In  settling  up  with  the  school  directors  where 
she  had  been  teaching,  they  made  him  dis¬ 
count  12  per  cent  on  the  amofint  due  her, 

because  she  had  not  finished  the  term . 

The  dory,  Dark  Secret,  was  passed  by 
the  steamer  India,  on  the  morning 

of  August  1.  All  O.K . 

Senators  Reagan  and  Sherman  have  each 
introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  formation  of 
Trusts  and  to  destroy  those  already  existing. 
What  constitutes  a  Trust  is  very  thoroughly 
defined  by  Mr.  Reagan,  and  adequate  punish¬ 
ment  is  provided  for  violation  of  the  proposed 
law.  Either  bill,  should  it  become  a  law, 
would  break  up  these  nefarious  combinations, 
and  one  or  the  other  is  likely  to  go  through. 
As  a  penalty  for  joining  such  combinations  a 
fine  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 

from  one  to  five  years,  are  imposed  . The 

Senate  without  any  opposition  has  passed  a 
bill  to  regulate  companies  owning  an  inter¬ 
state  telegraph  business,  thus  applying  the 
principles  of  the  inter-State  Commerce  Law  to 
inter-State  telegraphy . The  Congres¬ 

sional  investigation  of  immigration  has  con¬ 
tinued  here  during  the  week,  and  showed  how 
employes,  male  and  female,  in  a  large  number 
of  important  industries,  are  forced  to  accept 
“starvation  wages,”  owing  to  the  fierce  com¬ 
petition  of  the  imported  pauper  labor  of  other 
countries.  The  committee  will  stay  here  an¬ 
other  week,  and  then  the  investigation  will  be 
continued  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and, 

during  recess,  on  the  Pacific  coast . It 

is  now  said  that  the  Republicans  will  intro¬ 
duce  no  tariff  bill  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
preferring  to  fight  an  offensive  battle  against 
the  Mills  Bill,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  defend  a  bill  of  their  own.  Wide  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  are  said  to  exist  on  various 

points  in  any  proposed  bill . A  special 

appropriation  of  $25,000  has  been  made  by  the 
United  States  Senate  to  enable  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  to  make  improvements 
in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  flax 

and  hemp. . The  President  has  allowed 

the  big  River  and  Harbor  Bill  to  become  a 
law  without  his  signature,  by  permitting  ten 
days  after  the  receipt  of  it  to  elapse  without 
vetoing  it  during  the  session  of  Congress.  The 
good  and  bad  were  mixed  up,  and  as  it  covered 
two  years,  it  would  hardly  be  well  to  veto  it, 
and  it  must  be  taken  as  a  whole  or  not  at  all. 

. The  Dakotans  called  upon  President 

Cleveland  to  send  a  special  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  behalf  of  the  admission  to  the  Union 
of  the  two  States  of  North  Dakota  and  South 

Dakota .  .  .The  Senate,  by  a  strict  party 

vote— 24  to  22— has  decided  not  to  defer 
action  on  the  Fishery  Treaty  till  December,  as 
advocated  by  the  Democrats.  It  will  soon  be 
defeated  unless  the  President  withdraws  it. 

. The  President  has  issued  an  order 

placing  Maj-Gen.  Schofield  in  command  of 
the  army,  with  headquarters  at  Washington. 
Gen.  Schofield  will  also  continue  in  oom 


mand  of  the  Division  of  the  Atlantic.  No 
other  changes  have  yet  been  made . 


The  success  of  some  of  the  agents  employed  by 
B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va..  is  truly 
marvelous.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  their 
agents  to  make  as  high  as  $20  and  $30  a  day ,  and 
sometimes  their  profits  run  up  as  high  as  $40 
and  $50— even  more.  But  we  hesitate  to  tell 
you  the  whole  truth,  or  you  will  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  in  earnest.  Write  them  and  see  for 
yourself  what  they  will  do  for  you. — Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  August  18,  1888. 
Little  of  general  interest  has  occurred  in 
Europe  during  the  week.  Parnell  is  bringing 
a  libel  suit  for  $250,000  against  the  London 
Times  in  the  Scotch  Courts,  where  a  verdict 
is  certain,  as  a  case  is  decided  by  a  majority 
of  the  jurors.  The  Times  is  trying  various 
expedients  to  avoid  the  suit,  which  seems  to 
show  that  it  is  not  so  certain  of  its  case  as  it 
formerly  was.  It  is  likely  that  the  Special 
Court  of  three  judges  to  investigate  the  whole 
trouble  will  begin  business  in  October ;  where¬ 
as  the  Scotch  case  can  be  deferred  till 
February.  Much  industrial  stagnation 
and  agricultural  distress  still  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  United  Kingdom.  . . 

The  Sulgrave  estate  in  Northamptonshire, 
the  original  home  of  the  family  of  George 
Washington,  is  offered  for  sale,  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  talking  of  buying  it.  “  Our  ”  branch 
of  the  family  emigrated  to  America  as  long 
ago  as  1657 . There  is  a  strong  impres¬ 

sion  that  while  the  recent  interview  of  the 
Kaiser  and  Czar  has  helped  to  make  them 
personally  more  friendly,  it  will  have  little 
political  effect.  Van  Molke  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Chief  of  the  Emperor’s  Staff,  or 
virtually  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  German 
Army.  He  lacks  little  more  than  two 
months  of  being  88,  and  has  been  a  soldier  66 
years,  Lieutenant-general  since  1850,  and 
was  made  a  Count  and  Chief  Marshal  of  the 
German  Empire  in  1870  for  his  conduct  of  the 
Franco-German  war.  His  successor  is  Count 
Von  Waldersee,  an  able  disciple  of  his,  whose 
accession  to  command  is  considered  a  victory 
for  the  “  war  party”  in  Germany.  His  wife 
is  an  American  lady,  very  clever,  and  a  great 
friend  of  the  present  Emperor  and  Empress. 
Von  Moltke  has  been  nominated  President  of 
the  Country  Defence  Division.  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam  indignantly  denies  that  his  father,  the 
late  Emperor  Frederick,  ever  dreamed  of 
surrendering  any  part  of  Alsace  or  Lorraine 
as  lately  intimated,  and  be  declares  Germans 
will  die  rather  than  yield  an  inch  of 

their  hard-won  conquests . Italy  lately 

claimed  a  long  stretch  of  Africa,  be¬ 
longing  to  Zanzibar,  and  now  the  Zanzibar 
Sultan  has  transferred  the  administration  of 
that  country  to  a  German  company,  and  the 
German  and  Zanzibar  flags  now  float  jointly 
over  14 ports.... Great  pressure  is  still  being 
exercised  on  Prince  Ferdinand  to  leave  Bul¬ 
garia  quietly,  but  he  again  reiterates  that  he 
never  will. ..Russia,  Turkey  and  Egypt  have 
joined  France  in  protesting  against  Italy’s 
seizure  of  Massowah  and  the  adjacent  coast 
of  Africa.  A  detachment  of  500  Italian  troops 
and  250  native  allies,  sent  against  an  Alyssi- 
rean  force  stationed  some  miles  in  the  interior, 
has  been  surprised  by  the  latter  and  more 
than  half  of  the  force  has  been  massacred. 
Intense  indignation  prevails  in  Italy. 

The  latest  British  annexation  of  territory  in 
South  Africa  embraces  a  dozen  degrees  of 
latitude  and  extends  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Crown  from  the  Transvaal  frontier  to  the 
Zambesi.  To  the  north,  among  the  tropical 
lakes,  lie  the  scenes  of  David  Livingstone’s 
discoveries  and  labors  and  the  sites  of  many 
English  and  Scotch  missions.  The  valley  of 
the  Shire  and  the  great  lakes,  Nyassa  and  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  may  properly  be  regarded  as  British 
possessions,  since  Englishmen  discovered  them 
and  are  the  only  Europeans  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  occupy  them.  The  Portugese 
Government  has  laid  claim  to  them,  as  it  has 
to  nearly  everything  else  in  Central  Af¬ 
rica,  but  that  vast  equatorial  tract  belongs 
naturally  to  Great  Britain,  and  one  of 
these  days  will  be  formally  annexed  to 
the  Crown.  The  absorption  of  the  vast  re¬ 
gion  south  of  the  Zambesi  points  unerringly 
to  a  future  extention  of  sovereignty  to  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  As 
England,  through  its  Egyptian  dependency, 
is  supposed  to  control  the  Nile  from  the 
Delta  to  the  equatorial  lakes,  these  lines  of 
nominal  sovereignty  will  ultimately  pass  up 
and  down  the  Dark  Continent  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  Mediterranean. 

An  Austrian  engineer  has,  it  is  said,  de¬ 
signed  a  truck  to  be  run  before  every  railway 
train,  being  maintained  always  at  a  fixed  (but 
adjustable)  distance  in  front  by  the  force  of 
an  eleetria  current  transmitted  along  the 
metals  from  a  dynamo  on  the  engine.  The 

‘Herbrand  ”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies.— Adv 
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current  is  conducted  in  glass  tubes  on  the 
pilot  truck.  If,  therefore,  the  truck  comes 
into  collision  the  tubes  are  broken  and  the 
contact  is  necessarily  destroyed.  The  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  current  instantly  and  automatically 
applies  the  brakes  on  the  following  train. 

The  revolutionists  have  overthrown  the 
government  of  Hayti;  the  President  took 
refuge  on  a  British  frigate. 


IXCURSIONS  TO  KANSAS  AND 
NEBRASKA. 

Write  to  John  Sebastian,  General  Ticket 
and  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Railway,  “  Reck  Island  Route.” 
Topeka,  Kansas,  and  he  will  furnish  you  with 
full  information  regarding  a  series  of  Harvest 
Excursions  on  the  following  dates:  August 
21st,  September  11th  and  25th,  October  9th 
and  23d,  and  will  also  mail  to  your  address, 
printed  matter  giving  full  particulars  about 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  lands,  new  towns,  etc. 

This  is  the  new  Kansas  and  Nebraska  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  great  Rock  Island  Route,  offering 
splendid  inducements  to  parties  desirous  of 
locating. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  18,  1888. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Beckwith,  Assistant  Horticul¬ 
turist  at  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  has  been  elected  as  Horticulturist 
and  Entomologist  to  the  Delaware 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station .  . 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Dutchess  and  Ulster 
Farmers’  Club  at  Poughkeepsie,  Tuesday, 
New  York  commission  men  were  denounced 
in  severe  terms,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
farmers  organize  an  association  with  an  agent 
whose  head  quarters  shall  be  in  (New  York,  to 
whom  all  the  fruit  and  other  products  of  the 
Hudson  River  counties  shall  be  sent.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  perfect  a  plan  of 
operation  against  the  commission  men. 

. The  American  Meat  Company 

is  about  to  begin  shipping  cattle  to 
Kansas  City  for  slaughter.  rlhe  company  has 
a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,000,  and  owns 
4,000,u00,  acies  of  land  in  the  West  and  in 
Mexico,  ai.d  has  425,000  head  of  cattle. 
.  Advices  from  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  re¬ 
port  a  terrible  disease  among  the  cattle  in 

that  region.  Many  die  suddenly . 

President  Cleveland  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Cleveland,  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Scott,  the  Hon. 
W.  H.  Hatch,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture:  Congressman  Levi 
Marsh,  Belva  Lockwood,  Gen.  Fish,  and 
many  other  prominent  men,  will  arrive 
at  Williams’s  Grove,  Pa,  on  Aug.  28,  the 
day  of  the  opening  of  the  great  agricultural 

exhibition,  and  make  addresses . Ergot 

poison  is  killing  the  cattle  by  whole¬ 
sale  in  Richland  and  Lawrence  counties,  111. 

The  ergot  is  on  the  grass......  _ 

..Judging  from  the  number  of  dogs  kept  in 
Ireland  it  must  be  a  very  prosperous  country. 
According  to  the  returns  of  this  year  there 
are  358,070  registered  dogs;  25,610  in  towns 
and  the  remainder  in  the  farming  districts.. . . 
..Last  year  720,790  acres  were  devoted  to 
raising  peas  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Can. 
The  yield  was  12,173,332  bushels,  an  average 
of  about  10  bushels  per  acre.  The  season  was 
an  unfavorable  one  for  this  crop,  as  the  aver¬ 
age  j  leld  for  the  five  preceding  years  was  21.6 

bushels . 

Au  International  Horse  Show  will  be  held 
in  Paris  next  year  and  $43,000  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  classes  agreed  upon  are 
Thoroughbreds,  Arabs,  Anglo-Arabs,  half- 
breeds,  cart  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys.  An 
international  trotting  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  same  time  under  the  direction  of  the 
association. 


Crops  &  filar  lifts. 


Saturday,  August  IS,  1888. 

Reports  from  the  fruit-growing  regions  of 
New  England,  New  York  and  Michigan  show 
an  enormous  yield  of  grapes,  short  crops  of 
pears  and  piums  and  a  lull  crop  of  peaches. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington,  the  export  of  wheat 
and  flour  from  the  United  States  for  the  past 
cereal  year  was  equivalent  to  116,000,000 
bushels  of  w  heat.  Sixty  millions  of  people  are 
supposed  to  have  consumed  270,000,060  bush¬ 
els,  or  at  the  rate  of  1)4  bushels  per  head. 
Fifty-three  million  bushels  are  estimated  to 
have  been  used  lor  seed,  and  10,000,000  bushels 
for  animal  food,  starch,  sizing,  etc.,  making 
au  aggregate  of  449,0u0,000  bushels  of  00 

Sounds.  The  crop  of  1880-7  was  estimated  by 
[r.  Dodge  at  449,000,000  bushels  by  weight. 
The  August  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  issued  a  week  ago,  indicates  a 
small  advance  in  the  condition  of  corn,  from 
93  last  month  to  95.5.  Rains  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  seasonable,  though  in  excess  in  some 
districts  and  deficient  in  some  others.  In 
Kansas,  the  Carolinas,  Delaware  and  New 
York,  condition  is  reduced  by  local  drought. 
In  the  Southwest,  where  drought  sometimes 
occurs  at  this  season,  there  has  been  an  im¬ 
provement,  and  a  large  crop  is  already  as¬ 
sured.  in  the  corn  surplus  States  high  con¬ 
dition  prevails,  with  some  advance  over  the 
figures  of  last  month.  The  percentage  of  the 
Stales  of  the  central  valleys  are  :  Kentucky 
98,  Ohio  98,  Indiana  99,  Illinois  90,  Iowa  98, 
Missouri  94,  Kansas  91,  and  Neoraska  90. 
There  will  be  a  heavy  crop  in  this  region,  as 
is  usually  and  naturally  expected  in  a  season¬ 
able  year  following  one  of  extreme  drought. 
High  condition  of  maize  also  prevails  in  the 
northern  border  States  and  Territories,  Dako¬ 
ta  standing  lowest  at  84.  Spring  wheat  has 
fallen  from  its  high  position  of  a  month  ago. 
The  chinch  bug  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
disasters  reported,  involving,  more  or  less, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 


and  in  places  doing  serious  damage.  High 
temperature,  excessive  rains,  blights,  rusts 
and  the  army  worm  are  locally  reported, 
evidently  without  seriously  reducing  the 
general  condition.  Dakota  stands  highest 
with  an  average  of  91,  a  loss  of  7  points.  Re¬ 
ported  yields  run  an  extreme  range,  from  a 
few  bushels  to  40  per  acre.  The  reduction  of 
the  percentage  in  Minnesota  is  from  94  to  85; 
in  Wisconsin  from  91  to  83;  in  Iowa  from  97 
to  84;  in  Nebraska  from  95  to  84.  The  crop  of 
Washington,  Colorado,  and  other  Territories, 
and  of  New  England,  is  good,  and  fair  in 
Northern  Illinois,  Northern  New  York,  and 
in  the  higher  latitudes  or  altitudes  of  winter 
wheat  States.  The  general  condition  has  been 
reduced  from  95.9  to  87.3  during  July.  This 
exhibit  does  not  include  modifying  changes  in 
the  first  part  of  August.  Harvest  was  about 
to  commence  in  some  districts,  and  in  the 
others  the  grain  would  not  be  ready  till  the 
20th  and  25th  instant.  There  are  no  estimates 
of  winter  wheat  after  thrashing  as  yet,  but 
voluntary  remarks  of  reporters  make  the 
yield  better  than  the  early  promise  in  all  the 
States  that  produce  much  of  a  crop.  Cases  of 
heavy  yields  are  reported.  The  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  general  average  of  other 
crops  during  the  month  are  :  Oats,  from 
95.2  to 91.7;  barley,  from  91to89:  spring  rye, 
from  90.8  to  91.4;  Irish  potatoes,  from  95.7  to 
93.2.  The  buckwheat  crop,  first  reported  in 
August,  averages  in  condition  92. 5. 

There’s  a  big  corner  in  August  cotton.  It 
closed  on  Monday  night  at  11.38  and  11.39,  and 
opened  at  the  first  call  on  Tuesday  morning 
at  11.45  and  11.48,  and  since  then  the  price  has 
advanced  several  points  with  semi-relapses. 
New  England  ipanufacturers  are  reported  to 
be  selling  it  at  the  lowest  market  price,  which 
yields  them  a  profit  of  about  $7.50  a  bale  on 
their  investment.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are 
27,000  bales  now  available  on  the  other  side 
for  reshipment,  and  that  already  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  amount  is  now  on  the  way 
here  from  Liverpool  to  be  ready  to  throw 
upon  the  market.  Nevertheless,  August  cotton 
is  now  1)4  to  l%c.  higher  than  September 
cotton. 

Arpad  Haraszthy,  the  late  president  of  tha 
California  Board  of  Viticultural  Commis¬ 
sioners,  has  filed  a  report  with  the  Governor, 
containing  a  mine  of  information  as  to  the 
present  viticultural  resources  of  the  Slate  and 
forecasts  for  the  future.  The  production  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year  from  now  are  given  as 
follows  :  One  million  five  hundred  thousand 
boxes  of  raisins  at  $2  a  box,  $3,060,000  ;  40.0(H) 
tons  of  table  grapes  at  $30  per  ton,  $1,200,000; 
50  000,000  gallons  of  wine  at  20  cents  per 
gallon,  $10,000,000;  1,500.000  tax-paid  brandy 
at  $1.40  per  gallon,  $2,000,000;  total,  $10,200, 
000.  From  1875  to  1887.  inclusive, .the  ship¬ 
ments  by  sea  to  foreign  countries  amounted 
to  $895,797  worth  of  wine  and  $84,169  worth 
of  brandy.  But  in  the  same  time  the  total 
wine  shipments  out  of  the  State  were  valued 
at  $21,025,045,  and  brandy  shipments  at  $5,201, 
412. 

A  dispatch  from  Sioux  City  says  :  Thirty- 
five  representative  points  in  Northeastern 
Nebraska  show  that  wheat,  oats,  and  all 
small  grains  are  almost  a  total  failure.  Al¬ 
most  continuous  rain  and  the  heavy  wind  and 
hail  storms  of  the  last  week  destroyed  the 
little  prospect  which  there  was.  Corn  in  that 
section  will  be  in  peril  of  the  frost. 

Condensations  from  this  morning’s  Brad- 
street’s: — The  exports  of  wheat  and  of  flour  as 
wheat  from  both  coasts  during  the  week  ag¬ 
gregate  2,509,580  bushels,  against  2,271,529 
bushels  last  week.  One  year  ago  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  export  of  wheat  (and  flour  as 
wheat),  both  coasts,  was  about  4,000,060 
bushels,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
weekly  average  since  July  1,  last.  Wheat  is 
%c.  and  oats  2c.  higher,  and  corn  is  %c.  lower 
on  the  week. 

The  President  of  the  French  Agricultural 
Society  has  made  a  report  regarding  the  losses 
caused  by  the  recent  rains.  He  says  that  the 
hay  has  been  destroyed  and  that  the  peasants 
have  been  compelled  to  kill  their  animals,  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  feed  them.  He  also  says  that 
grain  cannot  ripen,  that  potatoes  are  rotting, 
and  that  the  vintage  this  year  will  be  inferior. 
He  estimates  the  loss  to  agriculture  at  half  a 
milliard  francs,  and  says  if  the  bad  weather 
continues  a  month  longer  the  crisis  will  extend 
to  enormous  dimensions. 

The  London  Times  estimates  the  wheat  crop 
of  the  United  Kingdom  at  53,600,000  bushels. 
A  prominent  Liverpool  grain  house  writing  to 
its  correspondents  places  it  at  64,000,000,  and 
another  dispatch  from  London  states  that  the 
yield  will  be  20  per  cent,  below  the  average. 
Private  cables  from  the  continent  are  said  to 
report  the  weather  wet  and  cold.  A  still  later 
caolegram  puts  the  English  wheat  crop  at 
fully  one-third  under  that  of  1887.  Mr.  Walter 
Del  Mar,  of  E.  L.  Oppenheim  &  Co.,  London, 
cables  the  New  York  house  as  follows:  “  Cold 
weather  reported  to  be  general.  Rain  report¬ 
ed  in  some  sections.  The  crop  indicated  by 
the  London. Times’  report  is  54,750,000.  The 
crop  is  of  poor  quality.  Estimated  import 
i  equirements  20,060,000  quarters.  Reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  report.” 


LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  August  18, 1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . 846  8%  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  9)6  8)4  . 

Good  Ordinary .  10  1-16  9  3-16  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  10  9-16  10  11-16  . 

Low  Middling . 10  15-16  11  1-16  . 

Strict  Low  Middling...  11  3-16  11  5-16  . 

Middling . 1146  11)6  . 

Good  Middling . 1111-16  1113-16  . 

Strict  Good  Middling.. 11  15-16  12)6  . 

Middling  lair . 12  5-16  12  7-16  . 

Fair . 12  15-16  13  1-16  . 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 8  9-16  j  Low  Middling .  10  3-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 9)4  |  Middling .  11 

Poultry—  live— Fowls,  near-by,  per  ft,  14^  15c;  fowls 
Western,  per  ft,  14c-  roosters,  per  ft,8®b)6c;  turkeys, 
per  ft  10® He,  ducks,  western,  per  pair,  5U@80e;  geese 
western,  per  pair,  $1 15@1  50;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb, 
12@16c. 


I 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  per  lb,  10®  12c;  Fowls 
Philadelphia,  15c;  do  western,  13@14o:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz.  82  25;  do  dark,  per  doz,  81  50@1  15: 
chickens  Philadelphia  spring,  166 23c:  do  western  do, 
14®  18c;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  S@17c:  do,  9@10c. 

Hops.— State.  1887,  best,  12J4@13)6c:  do,  1887  fair, 
10611;  do,  common,  8®9;  do.  old.  364;  California, 
choice,  11®  12;  do  good  9®  10;  do  common,  7®8 
Hay  and  Straw.— Hay-  Choice  Timothy,  95@1  00 
good  do  80@90c.  medium,  70@75c;  snipping  60@65c.; 
Clover,  mixed,  606  65c.  Straw.-  No.  1,  rye,  7U@75c; 
short  do,  40@50c;  oat.  856  45c. 

Beans.— Marrows,  $2  45@2  50,  medium,  choice  $2  30; 
pea  $2  50®2  55;  red  kidneys,  *1  95@2;  white  kidneys, 
choice,  82  15@2  25;  foreign,  mediums,  81  80®1  95;  do 
small,  82  05® 2  10;  California  Lima,  $3  00;  green  peas, 
new,  82  00. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.-  Long  Island,  perbbl,  SI  75® 

2  00;  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  1  5o®l  75;  On-ons,  Marylan  d, 
per  crate.  82  50;  do  Slate  per  bbl  2  2562  50: 
Orange  Co, perbbl, 81  256  275;  Cabbages  Long  Island, per 
100,82  006250:  tomatoes,  per  crate 40c®  1 00;  cucumbers 
per  crate,  25@U5c;  corn,  per  110,  40c®  1  (0. 

Fruits.— 1  RKtH.— Huckleberries,  per  quart  5®8c: 
Peaches,  per  crate,  1  00c@81  50 ;  watermelons,  per 
100.  I6@20:  apples,  Southern,  per  bbl,  81  00@3  50; 
pears,  per  box,  00c@$2  50;  grapes  per  ft,  4® 6c. 

Fruits  Dried— Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
694@8c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated,  5)6®6)6c; 
do  sliced,  new,  5)6®7c;  do  chopped,  294(oS)4c;  do  cores 
and  skins,  —  @lc;  Cherries-pltted,  17@21c;  Raspber¬ 
ries— evaporated,  25@27c  do  sun-dried,  24@26e;  Black¬ 
berries,  744c.  Huckleberries,  9@10c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  at  steady  prices,  with  moderate 
demands.  Fancy  hand  picked  quoted  at  5®5)4c  and 
farmers’  graaes  at  4®4)6c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.- Jersey,  30@55c.  per46 
bush,  basket;  Southern  New  Hose,  choice,  per  bbl.  *1 75 
@2;  do,  do.  medium  10  prime,  Sl@l  50;  do  do,  culls,  bbl, 
40@50c;  Southern  Chili  Reds,  choice,  bbl,  $1  f0@200. 

Boston.— Potatoes.— Best  nearby  and  Rhode  Island 
natives,  $2  50®2  75  per  bbl.;  Long  Island  and  Norfolk, 
$1  506  2,  as  to  qualiiy  new  summer  squash,  75e@*l  50; 
tomatoes,  4nc@$l  00  per  orate;  new  turnips,  $1  50®1 75. 
At  New  York,  cabbage  steady  at  $4  50a<-5  50;  tomatoes. 
60c6  81  50  per  crate,  green  peas,  $1  25®  1  50.  beans, 
lower  at  *1  per  bushel  turnips,  75c6  $1  00  per  bbl.; 
cueumners,  dull  at  Sue  per  100;  cauliflower,  846  6  per 
bbl.;  egg  plant,  85;  green  corn,  50c<u$l:  beets,  81  25® 

1  50  per  100;  carrots,  $1  (JO  per  100,  summer  squash,  81 
per  100. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.-  One-year  old  Mess, 
quotedtl4®14  25;New  mess, 1525®  1550  short  clear;  81575 
to 81 6  75  Extra  Prime  mess.  813  25:  prime  do,  815®  15  50, 
and  family  mess,  $16  00®18  00.  Bkkh-  India  Mess,  in 
tierces,  *12  50614,  Extra  Mess.  In  barrels  8767  50; 
Packet,  88to8  50:  per  bbl,  and  S12®12  50  In  tierces; 
Plate.  87  50®7  75;  Family  at  89  50.  Hams.-«15  50@16 
814@14  50  Winter  packing.  Cut  Meats.-  Quoted  12  lb 
average,  Bellies,  9c;  Pickled  Hams.  12)6c;  pickled 
Shoulders  7)6c  Smoked  shoulders  at8)468)6e;  do  Hams 

12) 6c.  Dressed  Hogs.— Ciiy  heavy  to  light,  86.844c. 
Laud.-  August,  9.1t'c;  September,  8.k268.S9c;  October, 

8  82® 8  89c.  November,  8  20c;  City  steam.  8c;  refined 
quoted  8.40c.  for  Continent,  9.55  for  So  America. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.-  Beef.— City,  fami¬ 
ly,  per  bill  83  5U®9;  do  do,  packets,  87  50®8;  smoked 
beef,  12®13c;  beef  hams.  $)6®17.  Pork.- Mess,  $16; 
do,  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do  family,  $16  5U.@!7 
Hams, smoked,  per  lb,  12)6@14c  do,  S.  P„  cured  In 
tierces,  llo  ll)$c:  do  00  do,  in  salt,  8)6@9c;  sides,  clear 
ribbed,  smoked.  9)6@10;  shoulders,  in  dry  sail  and  fully 
cured,  7®7J4c:  do,  do,  smoked,  7)6to794e;  Shouluers, 
pickle  cured,  7)6@744c;  dodo  smoked,  8)6®9c;  bellies 
I11  pickle,  9®9)$e;  do  breakfast  bacon,  iu@llc.  Lard  — 
Firm;  City  r<  fined,  $9@9  50;  do  steam, 88  87)6® 9;  butch¬ 
ers’  loose,  $8  25®9  50. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— $13  25@13  35.  Lard.-|8  80® 

8  82)6  per  100  lbs;  Short  Rib  aides  (loose), 88  90:  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed,  $7  40®  7  50;  short  clear  sides,  boxed 
88  90®  9  25. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.-  State  Creamery,  best,  20®23)6 
Wes.ern,  best,  19)6c:  do  prime,  17c,  do  good,  15«a 
15)6c  do  poor,  13)66,14)6.  State  Dairy:  half-firkins,  tubs, 
prime.  19,o  19)6c;  do  do  do  tlue,  17m  l?)6c;  Welsh  tubs, 
fine,  17®17)6c;  do  do  good.  15616c.  Western:  imitation 
creamery,  best,  l5)6®16c;  d*  do  fine,  14i«.15c;  dairy,  ftne, 
15c:  do  fair,  13®14e;  do  poor,  12r  12)6c;  factory,  best, 

13) 6®15c,  do  good,  12)66 14c;  do  poor,  11611)60 
Cheksk.-S  ate  factory, fancy,  white, 8@896;  do  colored 

8)6;  do  fine,  8®8)4;  do  fair  and  good;  7)6®8c;  skims, 
night  milk,  644®7c;  do  part,  444to6)4c;  do  poor,  3®4c. 

Eggs.— A  trifle  higher  on  best  grades.  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  18c,  Western,  156 16J4C;  Canada,  17)6c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-  Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery  extra,  at  20c;  Western  creamery,  extra  at  20c,  B. 
C.  and  N.  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
146.15c;  packing  butter,  12<a  13c.  Eggs.— Were  steady 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  166>6)6c;  Western  firsts  16  16)60: 
Cheese- Firm;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream,  at 
9®  9)4e,  Ohio  flats  choice,  8)4c;  do.  fair  to  prime.  7®  744c. 

Chicago,  Ill  — Butter.— Creamery,  17)6®18c;  dairy, 
12)6'<tl6c.  Eggs.— Quiet  at  12)6@13c. 

Boston.— Butter.— Western  creamery,  extras,  2U@ 
21c  per  lb,  extra  firsts,  16to20e,  firsts,  18@18)6e;  imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  16@18c;  factory,  15®17c;  New  York  and 
Vermont,  extra  creamery,  21@21)6c;  extra  firsts.  19® 
20c;  Vermont  dairy,  lt>to20c.  Cheese.— Choice  Northern 
factory,  9)6c.  low  grades  as  to  quality:  Western,  8® 
8160.  sage  9c;  Add  )6®lc  per  lb  for  jobbing  prices. 
Eggs.— Firm,  Eastern,  fresh,  l?)6@18c;  fancy,  l9@20c. 
Northern,  17@17)6o;  Western,  17)6c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  82)6®8344o;  No.  3 
do?6®73)6e;  No.  2  red  84)$c;  No.  2  corn,  at  45%'«  46)6c; 
No  2  oats,  at  25c;  No.  2  Rye,  at  48®48)4c;  No.  2,  Barley 
at  62c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  1  Pennsylvania 
Red  94)6c;  94c  bid  for  No.  2  Delaware  Red,  In  export 
elevator;  No.  2  Red  In  export  elevator  at  84)4c: 
Steamer  No.  2  Red  In  export  elevator  88c.  No.  2  Red 
In  export  elevator  91c;  No.  2  Red  for  August  91)6@91)4c; 
do  for  September,  9J4<a9l)6c;  do  for  Uciober,  a2@92)6c: 
do  for  November  93®93)6c.  Corn— No.  2  Mixed  55c; 
No.  Yellow,  at  56c,  No  2  mixed  for  August,  53®53)6c; 
do  for  September.  536  54c;  do  for  October,  5394®54)i>c; 
do  for  November  33®84c.  Oats.-  New  no  grade,  32c; 
New  rejected  white,  34c;  New  No  3  white  quoted  at 
36c.  Old  No.  2  white,  44c:  No.  2  white  August,  37  3744c; 
do  September.  3276@3S)4c;  do  October,  3396@83)£c;  do 
November,  3344®  84c. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard,  at  98®9844c.  de 
livered;  No.  2  Milwaukee  at  about  91  Uc,  delivered; 
Ungraded  Red.  856  96)4c:  No.  2  Red  93®93)4c,  elevator, 
9546(8 9544c,  delivered,  90)4®96)6  f  o.b:  No.  3  Red,  88)6c; 
No.  4  Red  82)4c;  No.  2  August.  9244@9344c;  do  Septem¬ 
ber,  9i46"  9:%c;  do  October,  9346'a9444c:  do  November, 
95)6695  13-  6c:  do  December.  9546@9644c;  do  for  May 
99  15-16c®8l  01  1-16.  Corn.- Ungraded  Mixed,  48@53)4c; 
No.  2,  52)46  53)4c,  delivered;  No.  2  August.  58®53)6c;  do 
September  53)6@5396c;  do  October,  53)46  5346c;  do 
November.  53®53)4c;  do  December.  50)60  Oats.— No. 
3  at  36to87c:  do  white,  45a46c:  No.  2  89®36)6c;  do 
white,  47643c;  No.  1  white,  49c;  Mixed  Western,  35  a  40c; 
white  do  42(2 50c;  No.  2  August.  336  3896c:  do  Septem¬ 
ber,  2946®29)6c;  do  October,  294462976c;  do  November. 
30c;  No.  2  White  August,  33c;  best  do  September,  32)6c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Aug.  18,  1838. 

Beeves.— Kentucky  Steers,  1189  tb  average,  at  $5  20 
per  100  lb;  do  1263  lb,  at  #5  15;  do,  1148  ft,  at  84  25;  Indi¬ 
ana  do,  1175  lb,  at  $4  50;  Indiana  Bulls.  1261  lb,  at  $1|05 


do.  1350  lb,  at  $2  25;  Ohio  Steers,  1590  lb,  at  $5  50:  do, 
1217  lb,  at  *5  15:  do.  1456  lb.  at  $4  65;  Oxen,  1785  lb  at 
$5;  West  Virginia  Steers,  1267  lb.  at  *5  40;  do,  1206  tb ,  at 
#5  10;  Western  Steers,  1290  lb,  at  $5  60;  Co,  1241  lb.  at 
$5  50:  do.  12  5  lb,  at  85  40;  do.  1287  lb  at  $5;  Stale  do, 
13.5  lb.  at  $5  25;  do.  1159  lb,  at  $5  15;  Virginia  Steers, 
1181  lb,  at  *4  95.  Ohio  Stockers.  "060  Ih,  at  $3  Kentucky 
Steers.  1224  lb  at,  *5;  Ohio  do,  1801  lb,  at  >5  45;  do,  1296 
lb,  at  »5  24;  do.  1207  lb.  at  $4  50:  Stags,  1210  lb.  at  §3  25; 
Virginia  Steers.  1832  lb  at  $6  10  do,  1876  lb.  at$K07R>;  . 
Pennsylvania  do.  1345  lb,  at  85  40  do.  1160  lb,  at  85  25; 
Ohio  Stockers.  976  1b.  at  $3  1';  Chicago  do,  1166  lb,  at 
$4:  do.  1259  lb,  at  $4  75;  Kentucky  Steers  1320  lb,  at 
85  60;  do,  1809  1b,  at,  *5  60;  do,  1224  Ib.at  *5  40;  do.  1298 
lb.  at  $5  85:  do.  1151  lb.  at  $4  50;  do,  1093  lb.  at  $4  30; 
Oxen,  1292  lb,  at  *4  25;  do,  1285  lb,  at  $3  62)6;  Bulls,  1065 
lb.  at  $1  85;  do.  1044  lb.  at  $2  12)6. 

Calves  —Buttermilk  Calves,  330  lb  average,  at  $2  75; 
do  199  lb,  at  *3:  do.  214  lb,  at  13  25;  Mixed  do,  286  lb,  at 
*3  50;  do.  147  lb.  at  $4  50;  Veals.  140  lb  at  $5  50:  do.  125 
lb,  at  $6  50  Buttermilk  Calves.  U3  lb.  at  3)ic;  Western 
do,  294  lb,  at  4)fc:  Grassers,  187  lb,  at  $2  35;  Veals  197  lb 
at  *5;  do.  150  lb  at  $6  75;  Veals,  144  lb  at  5c:  do.  If  0  lb. 
at  6*s>c:  Buttermilk  Calves,  155  lb,  at  Sc;  Mixed  do,  103 
lb.  at  4e;  Veal4,  170  lb,  at  5c.  do,  142  lb,  at  7c. 

Sheep  and  LAMBS-Pennsylvania  Sheep,  102  lb,  aver; 
age,  at  4)6c  per  lb;  Pennsylvania  Lambs  67  lb.  at  (Re¬ 
state  do,  651b,  at  694c.  Kentucky  Sheep.  95  lb  at 
496c  Bucks.  Hit  lb,  at  3c:  State  Sheep,  80  lb.  at  4e; 
State  Lambs,  60  lb,  at  6)6c;  Kentucky  do  63  lb,  at  6)je. 
Peiinsylvauls  Lambs,  56)6  lb,  at  6c;  Kentucky  Sheep, 
97  lb.  at  *3.85  per  100  lb;  Kentucky  Lambs  59  lb,  at 
6c  per  lb;  Jersey  Ewes,  98  lb  at,  4*40;  Jersey  Lambs.  70 
lb,  at  7)6C;  Western  Sheep,  85  lb  at  $4  h2)6c:  State 
Lambs,  70  lb,  at  *7;  Pennsylvania  Lambs  (Culls),  46 
lb,  at  $5;  do  63)4  lb,  at  $6.75:  State  Sheep.  83  lb,  lb,  at 
84;  Stat"  Lambs,  57  lb  at  *6.25,  do  66)4  lb  at  *7;  State 
Sheep  94  lb  at  $3.50;  State  Lambs,  64  lb,  at  $6.75;  do  63 
lb,  at  $7  50. 

Hogs  —  State  Hogs,  229  lb,  average,  at  86  45  per  100  lb; 
do,  230  lb,  at  *6  40;  do,  204  lb,  at  $6  511;  Rough  do.  274  lb  at 
$5  45;  State  Hogs,  234  lb,  at  86  55.  do.  190 lb,  at  $6  50;  do, 
231  lb,  at  6  45;  do.  1761b,  at  6  45;  Rough  do  319  Ib.at 
*5  50:  do,  375  lb,  at  $5  45;  State  Hogs,  242  lb,  at.  *6  40;  do, 
226  lb.  at  $6  45;  Rough  Hogs,  260  Id,  at  $5  45;  do,  289  lb, 
at  t5  40. 

Buff* lo--  Medium  Steers,  $4  50  to  $4  75;  Mixed 
Butchers’,  $3  50  ®  $4  00. 

Sherp  —Lambs  H  to  )4c  off.  Common  to  Fair  Sheep 
*3  35®  $4  00  Good  to  choice  at  $4  20  @  $4  50  Fair  to 
Good  Lambs  at  $4  75  ®  $6  00. 

Hoos.-  Good  Mlchigaus  at  $5  80  ®  $6  10;  Selected  Me¬ 
dium  Weights  *645®  $6  55;  Pigs  at  *5  ®$5  50- 

Chicago  Cattle-  Beeves  Ss  30  ®  $6  50:  Steers  $3  80  ® 
$8  00;  Stockers  and  Feeders  *2  00  ®  18  0,  Cows,  Bulls 
and  Mixed  $1  30  to  *310;  Texas  Cattle  $180  @$350; 
Western  Rangers  *3  75  @  $4  7-. 

Hoos.-Mixed  $5  70  to  *6  50;  Heavy  $5  85  ®  $6  30; 
Light  $5  70  @  »6  40. 

Sheep.— Natives,  Inferior  to  Prime,  $2  75  @  $4  25; 
Western  Shorn  $30  ®  $3  65;  Texans  Shorn  $2  75® 
$3  75;  Lambs  *4  25@4  $5  75.' 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
August  18,  1888. 

J.  A.  J.-W.  S.-G.  N.  M.-J.  H.  L.-A.  C.  B.-E.  H.  C.— 
J.  M.  R.  R.  J.  B.-J.  M.-D.  S.  H-J.  G— J.  L  B.— 
W.  M.  W— C.  L.  G.-G.  K  -E.  J.  B  -W.  C.  T.-  J.  B.— 
I  D.-D.  J.-E.P.  W.-B.  C.-G.S  E.-W.  L.  B.-G.H.S. 
— G.  W.  C— W.  F.  K.-J.  H.  B.-H.  W.  D.-J.  G.  F., 
thauks-II.  B  —  J.  H.— J.  J.  H.  G.-E.  G.  F.-G.  H.  W  — 
A.  W.  L.-J.  A  T.  &  Soil— F.  C.  S  -C.  E.  R.-M,  B.-W. 
J.  B.-C.  S.  M.-F.  C.  S.-E  E.  LaG.-R.  G.  B.  J  S.  W. 
-W.  O.  G.-T.  G.-A.  L.  C.-P.  1).  K.-W.  J.  B.-W.  O.  G. 
-J.  A.  L.  S.-E.  C.  B— P.  S.  K.-G.  II  G.-C.  C.  L.- 
L  A.  R.-L.  P.-J.  V.-C.  A.  B.-T.  G.-J.  B.  B.-J.  A.  N. 
W.  F.  L.-H.  W.  W.-C  J.  S.-H.  Reed,  thanks  J.  D.  C. 
-J.  M.W.,  thanks— H.  R.  R.-M .  W.- G.  W.  P—  F.  Z. 
W.-J.  J  B.-C.  B.-L.  H.-B.  F.  D.-L.  L.-L.  A.  R.— 
C.  S.  T.-H.  S.-M.  B.  S.-V.  W.-C.  P.-N.  J.  R.-L.  O.  J. 
F.  R.  G. 


WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  competing,  '  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
ior  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOIINSVILLK  AGIt’L  WORKS, 

St*  Johns  ville,  Montgomery  Co..  New  York* 


600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES. 

TREES  m  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Oriiiiineiitul 
TREKS,  Shrubs,  Roses.  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue  Fall  of  1888,  mailed  free.  Entablin?ieil  1852. 

BL00MINGT0NKPHCEN IX  (NURSERY 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE  &,  CO.  Proprietors,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


CENTS  WILL  GET  THE 

National  Stockman 


AHFARMEREvrSr 

The  BEST  und  BRIGHTEST  FARMER’S  PAPER 
rtOkPAGES,  CLEAN,  FRESH  AND  RELIABLE. 

DEPARTMENTS  EACH  ABLY  EDITED. 

M  |t|  1^  $1.00  for  five  copieB  to  January  1, 1889. 
o  t  Ir  Uil .50  for  1889,  and  get  balance  of ’88  free. 
Samples  Free.  flXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


On  Tuesday  three  acres  of  the  mammoth  wheat 
grown  by  the  Frazier  brothers,  at  Bustleton,  was 
threshed,  which  yielded  121)^  bushels,  this  being 
40 )4  bushels  per  acre,  which 'is  uudoubtedly  the 
heaviest  yield  of  wheat  that  has  been  grown  in 
that  part  of  Burlington  county  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  fertilizer  used  was  Baugh’s  $25  Animal 
Bone  Phosphate.—  Mount  Holly  Herald ,  July  US,  ’SS 


ENSfiLACE 

AND 


CUTTERS 

Wore 

substantial 
Easier  to  oper-  i 
ate  and  less  |, 
liable  to  acci-  W 
dent  than  any 
other  cutters. 


P&=/Witb 
x*r  or 
/without 

Carrier*. 


IMPROVED 

for  1888. 


Our  treatise  oh  Ensilage  and  Catalogue  Bent  Free. 
SILVER  (fc  TIERING  1VUFG.  CO.,  Salem.  O. 
BEHIOT  k  HUBBELL.  55  S.  Clinton  St.  Chicago.  Western  Agti, 


PIANO  FORTES 


^RA(rFULl)E5I^Nj«  •  ^OLiT)  (ON5TKUCTION 

WiRtUS ^QHEAi-  tetAUTIFULf LNJ5H, 


fc 


C.C.BRIGGS  &C? 

^  5  APPLETON  5T.  B05TDN  MASS, 

v-/'  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

UPRIGH 


I 


9 
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TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


If  a  person  undertakes  to  do  business  he 
should  follow  that  business  right  up.  The 
men  who  succeed  in  business  are  those  who 
take  advantage  of  every  point  that  is  offered. 
Almost  anybody  can  sit  down  and  do  the 
business  that  comes  along,  but  what  a  business 
man  wants  to  do  is  to  make  new  business  ome 
in.  I  saw  a  good  example  of  this  the  other 
day.  We  have  here  lots  of  ragged  little  fel- 
lov  s  who  sell  matches  on  the  street.  Their 
stock  in  trade  will  consist  of,  say,  a  dozen 
boxes  of  matches.  One  boy,  I  notice,  seems 
to  sell  bis  stock  out  easily.  This  is  the  secret 
of  his  success:  While  the  other  boys  are  talk¬ 
ing  together  or  playing  he  keeps  his  eyes 
wide  open  for  a  customer.  When  he  sees  a 
man  walking  along  with  an  unlighted  cigar  in 
his  hand  this  boy  is  right  on  deck.  He  strikes 
a  match  and  holds  it  out  for  the  man  to  use. 
W  hen  the  cigar  is  nicely  going  the  boy  holds  out 
a  box  of  matches,  and  it  is  a  pretty  poor  man 
who  won’t  give  him  a  cent  for  it. 


Now  this  boy  has  made  a  good  business  dis¬ 
covery.  He  has  found  out  the  best  way  of 
rubbing  human  nature.  He  knows  that  most 
of  these  smokers  are  pretty  good-natured  and 
are  always  ready  to  make  some  return  for  an 
accommodation.  So  here  he  has  his  match  all 
ready  for  them  and  they  show  their  appre¬ 
ciation  by  buying  a  box  of  matches.  Most  of 
them  wouldn’t  buy  at  all  except  for  the  boy’s 
attention.  This  shows  how  it  pays  to  be 
wide-awake  and  enterprising.  People  prefer 
to -deal  with  good  business  men,  always,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  part  of  good  business  to  study  out 
methods  of  pleasing  customers.  The  man  who 
sells  an  article  has  got  to  please  the  buyer  if 
he  ever  expects  to  sell  again  to  the  same  cus¬ 
tomer. 


I  have  to  smile  sometimes  at  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  many  young  clerks.  I  saw  a  young 
man  the  other  day.  He  was  in  the  office  of  a 
largo  daily  newspaper.  One  would  have 
thought  him  the  head  of  the  concern,  if  it  were 
proper  to  judge  by  the  pens  and  pencils  he  car¬ 
ries  around.  He  has  a  great  pen  behind  his  ear 
and  a  pencil  sticking  out  of  every  pocket.  The 
editor  of  that  paper  will  get  along  with  one 
small  pencil  or  an  old-fashioned  pen.  You 
will  never  catch  him  with  a  pen  behind  his 
ear.  Bo  you  see  it  is  not  always  the  people 
with  the  finest  tools  that  do  the  best  work. 
It  is  the  brain  that  makes  these  tools  go  that 
really  does  the  work.  I  am  in  favor  of  good 
tools,  but  to  my  mind  there  is  something  piti¬ 
ful  in  the  sight  of  a  line  tool  in  the  hand  of  a 
poor  workman.  I  pity  the  tool,  you  see. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Maryland  Experiment  Station.— Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  1  is  sent  by  Director  H.»E.  Alvord. 
This  pamphlet  deals  with  the  history,  organi¬ 
zation  and  work  of  the  station. 

State  Reservation  at  Niagara.— The 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
is  issued  by  H.  E.  Gregory  Secretary,  214 
Broadway,  New  York.  The  volume  contains 
a  record  of  the  work  of  the  commissioners ,  and 
also  a  catalogue  of  the  N  iagara  flora. 

Shipman  Engine.— Circular  from  the  Ship- 
man  Engine  Company ,92  Rearl  Street, Boston, 
Mass.  This  engine  is  specially  designed  for 
those  who  want  a  small  power.  It  uses  kero¬ 
sene  oil  for  fuel.  It  is  automatic  in  its  fuel 
and  water  supply.  No  eugiueer  is  required, 
because  the  supply  of  both  fuel  and  water  can 
be  regulated.  Send  for  the  circular. 

New  Jersey  Agriculture.— The  15th 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  New  Jersey  is  sent  by  Secretary 
Fran  sly  n  Dye.  Tnis  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
State  reports,  and  is  very  carefully  edited 
and  printed.  Tne  excellent  address  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Burnett,  a  portion  of  which  we  gave 
some  months  ago,  contains  a  perfect  mine  of 
dairy  lore.  This  one  article  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  many  an  agricultural  volume. 

Cider  Machinery.— The  following  firms 
make  cider  machinery.  Catalogues  should 
be  examined  by  these  wno  think  of  going  into 
the  business. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Co.,  Syracuse  N.  Y. 

Ames  Plow  Co.,  Boston  Mass. 

Higganum  M’f’g  Co.,  Higgauum  Conn. 

Robert  Butterworth,  Trenton  N.  J. 

F.  F.  Palmer,  Miauus,  Conn. 

Many  of  the  above  named  firms  manu¬ 
facture  other  implements  which  are  well  des¬ 
cribed  in  iheir  catalogues. 

Champion  Wagons,  Grain  and  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Drills. — Messrs.  Gere,  Truman  &  Platt 


of  Owego  N.  Y.,  inform  us  that  the  Champion 
wagon  has  become  so  popular  with  farmers 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  supply  the 
demand  for  them.  On  June  16  their  entire 
factory  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  within  10 
days  a  new  company  was  formed,  and  now  a 
factory  of  double  the  capacity  of  the  old  one 
is  being  rapidly  completed.  It  is  expected 
that  shipments  will  be  resumed  in  November. 

Seed  Germination.— This  is  the  title  of 
Bulletin  No.  4,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Exper¬ 
iment  Station.  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Butz,  the  Horti¬ 
culturist  of  the  station,  has  tested  some  700 
different  samples  of  seeds  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
covering  their  germiuative  powers.  Farmers 
who  desire  to  copy  these  experiments  will  be 
interested  in  the  description  of  the  germinator 
used  :  “  The  germinator  consists  of  a  copper 

box  ten  by  fourteen  inches  and  three  inches 
deep,  with  a  strip  of  copper  on  each  long  side 
one-half  inch  below  the  top.  On  these  shelves 
slide  brass  wires,  which  serve  as  supports  for 
as  many  pockets  or  folds  of  Canton  flannel 
cloth.  In  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  one-half 
inch  of  water,  but  it  does  not  touch  the  pock¬ 
ets,  all  the  moisture  reaching  the  seeds,  which 
lie  in  the  folds,  by  a  gradual  absorption.  The 
ends  of  the  cloth  dip  into  the  water  and  carry 
moisture  throughout  its  entire  length  by  cap¬ 
illary  action.  A  pane  of  glass  covers  the  box, 
which  is  then  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from 
70  to  80  degrees  F.  A  box  of  the  above 
size  will  contain  fifty  pockets,  and  each 
pocket  will  hold  one  hundred  seeds  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  size.” 


POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 


“Folks  talk  a  good  deal  about  the  cheap 
tools  an’  implements  of  the  present  day,  but  I 
tell  ’em  ’taint  so.  I’ve  gut  me  a  pitchfork  now 
that  1  bough  1 30  year  ago, an’  it’s  as  good  as  any 
of  ’em  still.  Them  tools  we  git  now  may  cost 
a  little  less  cash,  but  the  life  of  ’em  ain’t  nigh 
so  long  as  was  them  we  uster  git.”  Thus 
spoke  old  Mr.  Pember  at  our  last  meeting. 
“Times  is  changed  from  what  they  uster  be. 
Folks  don’t  live  ser  long  ez  they  uster,  an’  jes 
so  the  life  of  tools  ain’t  ser  long.  Folks  done 
more  work  outside  in  them  days,  sos’t  they 
had  ter  be  healthier  an’  they  done  more  hand¬ 
work  on  tools  sos’t  they  wuz  stronger.  Terri¬ 
ble  degeneratin’  times,  these  be;  ef  things 
keep  on  so  t’won’t  be  long  afore  there  won't 
be  nobody  over  50  years  old,  an’  all  tools’ll 
break  down  afore  the  year’s  out.” 

“Veil,  veil,”  said  Uncle  Jacob,  “you  vas 
partly  right  und  partly  wrong.  Dis  vas  a 
fast  age  und  effery  ting  vas  made  rapidly  und 
consequently  vas  vear  out  fast,  pecause  der 
vearing  ability  of  somedink  vas  yennerally 
regulated  by  der  amount  off  time  dot  vas  put 
iuto  der  making  off  it.  But  dere  vas  von  ting 
about  der  life  off  a  tool  dot  vas  der  most 
evident  ting  mit  der  vorld  und  yet  der  most 
frequently  neglected.  We  makes  most  off  dot 
life  ourselfs  by  our  treatment  off  der  tool.  Off 
ve  lets  dot  tool  stay  out  mit  der  rain  und  snow 
und  viud  it  vas  shust  as  it  vas  mit  ourselfs 
veu  ve  stays  out  mit  der  bad  weather  rnitout 
any  coat  on.  In  dot  case  ve  yennerally  gets 
some  bad  colds  und  vas  uzed  up.  It  vas  shust 
like  dot  mit  der  tool,  It  vas  made  for  good 
veather,  und  dt-r  more  gomplicated  it  vas  der 
more  it  vas  need  der  treatment  gifen  mit  a 
human  being,  und  der  more  its  life  vas 
knocked  out  mit  der  bad  veather.  Dot  man 
dot  makes  dor  tool  vas  not  so  much  responsi¬ 
ble  for  der  life  off  dot  tool  as  vas  der  man  dot 
handles  it.”  small  pica. 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  "that  tired  feeling,”  is  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  be  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Ilood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  improved.” 
R.  A.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Mads 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


A  Handsome  Hand-Painted  Satin  Locket 

sent  postpaid  for  *25  cents.  Stamps  taken.  Address 
L.  Y.  B.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


ITi  III.  TZ  WHEAT,  best  variety;  pure,  clean  seed, 
~  $1.25  per  bush. ;  sample  5  cents,  sacks  extra. 

P.  I).  BARNHART,  West  Newton,  Pa. 


16 2  Acre  Farm,  $1250;  117  Acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  SI  800 ;  Farm  Catalogues  sent  Free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md, 


BUCKEYE 

GRAIN  DRILL 

CENTER  GEAR. 

Ratchets  in  ground 
Wheel,  so  that 
either  wheel  drives 
the  Grain  Feed, 
making  continuous 
feed  iu  tur 
corners  or 
around  corn 


£2 


New  LEY 

for  shifting 

HOES.  One- 

half  the  hoes  for¬ 
ward  and  the  other 
half  back.  Tliisdrill 
has  no  equal  on  the 
market  and  can  not 
fail  to  be  appreciated  by  any  farmer  who  sees  it. 

Branch  Houses:  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Peoria,  Ills.;  St. 
Paul,  IHin ii.:  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  SanFrancisco,  Cal. 
KtS'Seud  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

P,  P.  MAST  tfc  C  O. 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

Buckeye  Fertilizer  Drills,  Buckeye 
Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 
Buckeye  Seeders,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills  and  Hay  Rakes, 

^SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


BARN  FLOOR 

W  Horse  Power 


This  power  is  easily*  folded  when  not  i n J  -  A  V- .lAg-Y-  ’ *  ■  SS 
use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  want.sWiE5ECSMwA'  '  ~  .T  -  j.  a 

who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted  Si  I  £■  ? 
beud  for  Circular  and  Prices.  SMITH  A  WOOHAKl),  Kalamazoo,  Midi.  ’  1  *  - 


T  is  a  conceded  fact  that  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  U.  S.  foi 
Nurserymen  to  sort  up,  Dealers  to  Pack,  or  Planters  to  order, 
than  at  the  Painesville  Nurseries,  the  aim  of  THE  STORRS  HARRI¬ 
SON  CO.  being  to  carry  a  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Bulbs,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Have  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  stock  of  Standard,  High  Top  Dwarf  and 
Dwarf  Pear;  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Quince, 

Russian  and  other  Apricots.  Grape  Vines,  both  old 
and  new.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries, 

Raspberries,  Strawberries,  etc.  In  fact  a  full  line  of 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals,  both  large  and  small.  Prices 
Reduced  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Price  List  Free.  34th  YEAR.  700  ACRES.  24  GREENHOUSES. 


Address  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINESVILLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO. 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES, 

OLD  ANI)  RELIABLE, 

ARE  STILL  OFFERING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  YOUNG,  SMOOTH,  THRIFTY  STOCK  IN 

AMERICA. 

BUDDED  APPLES,  STANDARD  PEARS,  DWARF  PEARS  (High  and  Lnv  Headed), 
PLUMS.  CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  OU1NCKS,  RUSSIAN  APRICOTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  and  a  full  line  ol 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  etc.  Also  Extra  Sized  STANDARD  PEARS  of  the  Finest  Quality. 
Special  Inducements  to  Buyers  in  large  quantities.  Trade  List  out  August  1st. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  IV.  V. 


II  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  POWERS. 

|  Hu  LEVEL  TREAD.  DOUBLE  GEARED, 
Largest  Track  Whiilt  aid  No  Crate  Rede. 
UNION  THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 
FARM  MILLS,  FEED  CUTTERS, 

CIRCULAR  SAW  MACHINES,  Ac.' 

W.L.BQYER&BRO  .^HILADELapHIA?PA?* 


POWER  1  p| 

ILLU8TBATID  CATALOOCX  FREE. 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS 

Branian,  Dow  &  Co.,  Bosta  Ag’ts  tor  New  Englnnd. 


IRON  C«., 

|2Cllff»treet,  New  York. 


10,000  AGENTS  WANTED  to  supply  FIFTY  MILLION  PEOPLE  with 
THE  LIFE  OF  r  i  By  the  author  of 

BEN  HARRISON  I  ben  „hur. 

Gen.  Lew  Wallace, the  eminent  Author,  Statesman,  Diplomat,  and  IAfa'- 
the  only  authorized  Biography.  "No  man  living  more  comp  etent’’—E: 
read  Ben  llur  and  want  Ben  Harrison  by  same  author.  Selling  1 

Money  Making  book  yet.  Outfits  dOcts.  HUBBARD  MllOS.,  Philadelphia  or  Chicago 


LICHTNINC  WELL-8INKINO 
MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Well-linking  and  prospecting  tools  sent 
on  trial.  529  feet  has  been  sunk  in  8 
hours.  Instructions  for  beginners.  An 
Encyclopdia  of  800  Engravings  of  well 
1  and  prospeetorsT  tools,  pumps, 

I  and  steam  engines.  A  trea- 
i  on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  charges 
*25  cts.each. 

*The  American 
I  WellWorks. 

-  -s  aurora,  ills., 
u.  S.  A. 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COMPANY, 
Box  75  CHICOPEE  EJIEIjS)  Jtlast. 
Hay  Tedders,  manufacturers  of 
Horse  Rakes, 

Feed  Cutters.  . 

Vegetable  Cutters, 
Reversible  Sulky  Plows.  . 

Right  Hand  and  Side  Hill  Plows, 
Harrows,  Tobacco  Ridgers  &  Cultivators, 
Etc.,  Etc.  Send  for  Circulars,  Price  List  and  Terms. 

IJTTT  T  ■RT'WnW  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Ell- 
MULiLt  IVLIUXJ5  rich  patent  Bull  Ring. 
Sample  2J4  Inch,  by  mail,  30  cents.  Address  Ullrich 
Hardware  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plantsville,  Ct 


SHERWOOD 


CHEAP. 


STXISIj 
HARNESS 

Great  Inducements  to  clubs  of  8  to  6.  To  reliable 
Agents  Driving  Harness  Free.  Address 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

6,000  Pears:  1,000  Peaches,  just  coming  in  bearing; 
25  miles  from  Washington,  D,  C. ;  1H  mile  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station:  280  acres  in  farm.  For  terms,  etc,,  ad¬ 
dress  J.  D.  SPRING,  Herndon  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 


TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS. 


THE  N.  Y.  WEEKLY  SUN, 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  newspapers  in 
the  country,  and  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

BOTH  FOR  THE  REST  OF  THE  YEAR 
FOR  ONLY 

$1.00! 


4888 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 


set 


PERSONALS. 


Professor  Atwater,  the  Chemist  of  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  has 
received  a  call  to  J ohn  Hopkins. 

Prof.  Brown,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Canada,  expresses  the  opinion  that  a 
great  mistake  is  made  in  harvesting  wool  only 
once  a  year  and  never  clipping  the  lambs. 
He  thinks  double  clipping  advantageous  to 
both  sheep  and  wool.  His  experience  is  main¬ 
ly  with  the  English  breeds. 

One  of  Kansas  City’s  richest  inhabitants  is 
a  woman,  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Coates,  aged  59, 
whose  fortune  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000.  It 
all  came  from  a  successful  venture  in  real  es¬ 
tate,  a  bit  of  land  that  cost  her  husband 
$2,000.  It  was  then  a  farm,  but  is  now  twen¬ 
ty  acres  in  the  heart  of  Kansas  City. 

Simon  Cameron,  who  is  now  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  spends  the  summer  at  his  coun¬ 
try  home  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  still  tall  and  erect,  and  weighs  some  150 
pounds.  He  usually  dresses  in  a  gray  suit, 
with  a  long- tailed  coat,  wearing  a  Panama 
hat,  and  invariably  carrying  a  stout  hickory 
staff. 

Kate  Field  is  nothing  if  not  original.  She 
is  coming  East  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  California  wines.  She  will  claim  that 
the  solution  of  the  temperance  question  in  this 
country  lies  in  the  substitution  of  light  and 
cheap  wines  for  beer  and  whisky.  The  first 
step  in  this  reform  is  to  make  the  wines 
better. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  hates  tobacco, 
never  wears  gloves  and  goes  bareheaded  as 
much  as  possible.  He  is  fond  of  bathing  but 
does  not  swim.  Geography  and  languages  are 
his  favorite  studies,  and  he  has  traveled  in 
almost  every  Asiatic  country.  He  is  a  hand¬ 
some  man,  slightly  built  but  muscular,  with 
blue  eyes  and  a  big  brown  beard  touched  with 
gray. 

Chauncev  M.  Defew  is  a  great  favorite 
with  reporters  on  account  of  the  grace  with 
which  he  lends  himself  to  the  interviewing 
process.  He  will  talk  with  a  reporter  as  he  is 
hurrying  off:  to  a  public  dinner,  or  he  will  get 
up  out  of  bed  and  chat  with  him  at  the  front 
door  in  his  pajamas.  There  has  never  been 
known  a  time  when  he  was  so  busy'  that  he 
could  not  be  courteous  to  a  newspaper  man. 

Miss  Mary  Gwendolen  Caldwell,  who 
gave  $300,000  toward  founding  the  Catholic 
University  at  Washington,  comes  of  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  family.  Her  mother  was  a  sister  of 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  formerly  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Both  of  her  par¬ 
ents  were  Presbyterians  until  late  in  life,  when 
they  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faiih,  and 
Mr.  Caldwell,  who  was  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
spent  a  large  part  of  his  money  in  founding 
Roman  Catholic  institutions.  Miss  Caldwell, 
who  is  only  twenty -five  years  of  age,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
is  a  devout  Catholic. 

The  late  E.  P.  Roe’s  home  at  Cornwall-on- 
the-Hudson,  as  told  by  Harper’s  Bazar,  was 
an  old-fashioned  house,  with  a  wide  hall  di¬ 
viding  it  in  the  middle.  On  the  top  floor  of 
the  house,  nestling  down  under  the  roof,  was 
Mr.  Roe’s  study,  or  “  workshop,”  as  he  called 
it,  an  attractive  room  filled  with  easy-chairs, 
lounges  and  book-shelves.  Besides  these,  there 
were  cabinets  of  stuffed  birds  that  Mr.  Roe 
had  caught  and  stuffed  with  his  own  hands. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  making  a 
special  study  of  birds,  their  songs  and  habits, 
and  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  made  a 
valuable  and  interesting  book  on  the  subject. 


EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS. 


F.  K.  MORELAND. 


Part  hi.— concluded. 


A  farmer  should  know  something  of  geology 
thathe  may  the  better  understand  something  of 
the  groundwork  of  the  farm  he  tills.  There 
is  no  pleasanter  study  than  geology  for  a 
farmer’s  son  or  daughter.  There  is  no 
branch  of  learning  that  affords  me  half  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
geology,  except  botany.  Both  of  these  sciences 
are  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  farmer’s  son 
or  daughter  who  has  mastered  the  first 
principles  of  these  sciences  and  thus  become  in 
a  measure  qualified  to  appreciate  the  impor¬ 


tant  relations  existing  between  these  several 
sciences  and  agriculture.  Field  work  in  these 
branches  of  learning  is  convenient  and  pleasant 
to  membersof  the  farmer’s  family.  Thestudy 
of  botany  possesses  fully  as  much  of  utility  as 
of  pleasure  to  the  earnest  student  upon  the 
farm.  An  understanding  of  botany  and  of 
the  flora  of  the  farm  will  do  much  to  create  a 
keen  .interest  in  rural  pursuits.  The  farmer 
should  know  something  of  the  nature  and 
habits  of  plants.  He  should  know  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  ash  of  different  plants,  cereals 
and  vegetables,  and  thus  havesome  conception 
of  the  effect  of  any  particular  crop  in  rotation. 
He  should  understand  the  process  of  crossing 
or  hybridizing  cereals  or  vegetables. 
This  is  an  interesting  pursuit  and 
would  prove  highly  attractive  to  a  wide¬ 
awake  farmer's  boy.  And  again,  veterinary 
science  offers  a  bread  field  for  the  farmer 
who  would  become  successful.  Many  serious 
losses  occur  upon  the  farm  through  ignorance 
of  this  science.  In  early  times,  when  the 
stock  upon  the  farm  were  not  of  any  great 
value,  this  science  was  not  of  such  importance 
to  the  farmer  as  at  the  present  day,  when  by 
a  little  carelessness  and  ignorance  in  reference 
to  farm  stock,  the  farmer  may  in  a  few  hours 
lose  animals  worth  several  hundred  dollars. 
Large  stock-breeding  establishments  may 
afford  to  keep  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  con¬ 
stant  attendance,  to  care  for  the  health  of  the 
herd  or  stud ;  farmers  cannot  do  so,  and  in 
an  emergency  must  rely  upon  their  own  skill 
or  the  tardy  attendance  of  a  skilled  neighbor 
or  the  nearest  surgeon,  and  all  this  at  a  time 
when  minutes  are  precious.  The  farmer 
should  possess  practical  and  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  scientific  knowledge  should  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  laboratory  under  competent 
instructors,  and  the  practical  knowledge  is 
best  acquired  in  the  field  and  the  stable.  The 
farmer  should  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  growth  and  cultivation  of  many  different 
kinds  of  crops,  grain,  grass  and  vegetables. 
He  should  be  familiar  with  the  characteristics 
of  all  the  different  plants  upon  the  farm. 

He  should  have  an  equally  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  soil  of  the  farm.  The 
animals  bred  or  used  upon  the  farm  should  be 
well  understood ;  their  breeding,  development 
and  capabilities  should  all  be  subjects  for  care¬ 
ful  study. 

The  opportunity  for  acquiring  scientific  in¬ 
formation  is  furnished  by  our  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges.  Precisely  when  the  first 
school  for  the  discussson  of  agricultural  know¬ 
ledge  was  established,  matters  but  little  at  this 
date.  Nearly  very  country  which  recognizes 
the  importance  of  agriculture,  has  established 
by  government  aid,  schools  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farming  class.  In  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union  there  are  agricultural  colleges  es¬ 
tablished  in  part  by  State  aid,  in  which  partial 
or  exclusive  attention  is  given  to  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  agriculture.  These  colleges  nearly 
all  have  farms  connected  with  them,  upon 
which  experiments  are  made  as  a  part  of  a 
well  digested  scheme  for  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion.  These  farms  are  used  as  experiment 
farms.  Different  varieties  of  plants  are  cul¬ 
tivated  in  different  ways  and  under  different 
conditions.  Manures  are  tested  and  the 
different  effects  of  manures  used  in  different 
ways  carefully  noted.  Different  varieties  of 
farm  stock  are  kept  and  fed  in  different  ways 
and  the  experiments,  often  valuable,  are  care-  ■ 
fully  conducted.  Lectures  in  the  class  rooms 
from  learned  professors  are  supplemented  by 
intelligent  field  work,  and  thus  in  agricultural 
education  the  practical  and  the  scientific  go 
hand  in  hand.  In  this  way  the  reasoning  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  students  are  developed  to  the 
highest  extent. 

The  education  to  be  gained  at  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  is  or  ought  to  be  the  highest  re¬ 
alization  of  education  for  a  farmer’s  son. 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  education  to  be 
acquired  at  an  agricultural  college  will  be 
much  more  popular  than  at  the  present  day. 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  farmer  who 
can  aff  ord  to  do  so,  will  send  his  son  to  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  college,  if  not  for  the  whole  course, 
for  at  least  as  long  a  time  as  he  can  afford, 
and  do  this  with  as  strong  a  belief  in  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  gained  as  he  would  have  in 
sending  his  children  to  the  village  academy. 
Farmers  may  affect  to  despise  “  book  farm¬ 
ers,”  but  the  time  is  in  the  near  future  when 
the  unfortunate  wight  who  is  not  a  “book 
farmer”  will  counsel  with  and  rely  upon  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  his  neighbor  who  is, 
and  in  that  way  attempt  to  make  up  for  the 
short-coming  in  his  own  education.  Those  of 
us  who  have  children  and  desire  them  to  be 
successful  in  the  calling  we  consider  the  most 
noble  and  useful  in  the  world,  will  do  well  to 
fit  them  by  a  proper  educationNor  that  call¬ 
ing.  To  farmers  who  have  children  to  be 
educated,  the  question  of  an  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  is  one  of  vast  and  growing  importance, 
and  is  deserving,  more  than  any  other  subject, 
of  the  most  careful  and  intelligent  study. 


Ptscdlancouj* 


J.M.THORBURN&CO., 

15  JOHN  STE.EET, 

NEW  YORK, 

BffG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 

CATALOGUE  OF 

BULBS 


for  Autumn  planting  Is  ready  for  mailing  to 
applicants. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips,  Berinnda  Easter  Lilies 
and  Roman  Hyacinths 
For  Florists,  a  Specialty. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

AND 

U*  H2  IVT  O  X  UNT  Gr  - 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

BROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

28  VESEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
lation.  Geared  Mill*  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

SAIRHAVSN,  MASS.,  O.  5.  A. 


ENTIRELY  NEW. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW 


Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  IIIGGANUM  M’FG  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  Higganuin,  Conu,,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1 6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Addresa 

AMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3,000  fee 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  ai 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minute 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  ar 
oth?r,\  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  ( 

"""  20  to  1,000  feet.  Fannersand othersare  making  i)t2 
10  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splend 


rock _ | 

to  $40  per  duy  with  our  machinery _ _ _ 

business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  hi 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Send  4  cents 

Stamps  forillustrated  Catalogue  H.  Address, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  New  York. 


-r~  THE  NEW  STEVENS  — ■ 

Spring  tooth  harrow 


All  STEEL 


ARCHED 
FRAM  E. 


'No  Wood  to  Decay  I 

I  Will  not  Clog.  Frame  rigidly  riveted! 
together.  A  superior  Clip  for  holding  the  Teeth. 
Only  One  Nut  to  loosen  in  adjusting  the  Teeth. 

Lightest  Draft  Harrow  in  the  World.  Its 

entire  construction  covered  by  Letters  Patent. 

A.  W.  STEVENS  <fc  SON  _  Patentees  and  ManuFrs. 
Bend  for  Circular.  ACJliUKN.  N  V# 


STEAM !  $TEAM ! 

Wk  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

1  Larva  l  ot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAl  xM]  &  SONS, 
Box  17.  Eltuira,  N.  Y, 


Only  $jL00for  this  “Little  Beauty.” 

Weighs  from 

i  oz  to  4  Its. 


This  Steel  Bearing  Brass-Beam  Little  Scale  with 
Brass  Scood  is  nicely  Japanned  and  is  just  the  thing 
for  House, Store  or  Shop.  We  will  send  one  only, 
by  Express,  to  any  person  sending  us  ISI.OO  (not 
i  its  value),  Catalogue  of  1 ,000  articles  sent  free, 
idreas  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  HL 


NIT.  HOPE  NURSERIES 

1840  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  1888 


We  offer  for  FALL  PI.VN T INK  the  largest, 
most  complete  and  carefully  cultivated  collections 
in  the  United  States  of: 

FRUIT  TREES.  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

CRAPES.  All  the  best  old  and  new  sorts,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fine  new  grape  “  .Mills.” 

SMALL  FRUITS.  All  the  best,  embracing  the 
new  Gooseberry  “Industry.” 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

ROSES  of  every  class,  the  finest  in  cultivation. 

Catalogues  sent  to  all  regular  customers,  Free. 
To  others:  No.  1,  Fruits,  10c.;  No.  2,  Ornamental 
Trees,  etc.,  illustrated,  15c.;  No.  3,  Strawberries; 
No.  4,  Wholesale;  No.  5,  Roses,  free. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY. 


AGAIN! 


J 


One  of  [the  most  unique,  original  and 
delightful  of  the  Weekly  Newspapers  of 
America,  and  the 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

both  for  the  rest  of  the  year  for  only 


Address  the 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


The  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTS  AN  ACTIVE,  RELIABLE, 


IN  EVERY  COUNTY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


Services  paid  for  in  casli  or  in  Premi¬ 
ums  as  desired. 


Write  for  terms.  Address  the 

BIRAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NSW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  pccupylng  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 
line,  minion  leaded . . . . . .  75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  01 
application. 

latarad  at  tha  Post-offloe  at  New  York  City,  IT.  T. , 

M  roam 


8EERLE8S  DYES  Sold  by  Druggists! 


AUS.«2S 


THE  RURAL  (NEW-YORKER. 


FALL  SEEDING  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  GRAIN. 

THE  MARES  COMPLETE  MANURE  FOR  GENERAL  USE. 


NO  STABLE  OR  FARM  MANURE  NEEDED. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  poor  land  have  been  brought  up  into  good  condition  and  made  to  produce  paying  grass  crops'-  with  the  use  of  the  Mapes  Manures  exclusively. 

Price,  $39.00  per  Ton,  or  $3.90  per  Bag  (200  pounds),  New  York  or  Newark,  N.  J. 

USE  TWO  TO  FOUR  BAGS  PER  ACRE.  TERMS  CASH. 

PARTIES  ORDERING  MAY  RELY  UPON  US  TO  MAKE  THE  MOST  FAVORABLE  FREIGHT  RATES.  ADDRESS 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  Street,  N.  Y 


fymQxms. 


“Pa,”  said  Bertie  the  other  day,  “why  do 
they  call  a  ship  a  ‘she?’  ”  “Because  my  son,  she 
is  always  on  the  lookout  for  some  of  the 
buoys.” — Mountain  Echo. 

Old  Crusty  (who  desires  a  slight  variation 
in  the  breakfast  bill  of  fare,  to  his  boarding¬ 
house  keeper)  “  It  seems  to  me,  madam,  that 
you  are  endeavoring  to  make  this  a  table  d’oat 
meal.” — Life.  % 

Voyager  (on  the  banks  of  the  %  Styx) — 
“You  look  pretty  well  pldyed  out  old  tnan.” 
Charon — “Well,  lam.  If  the  .ajdest  Mason 
doesn’t  stop  dying,  I'll  have  to  hire  a  steam¬ 
boat  ” — Phila.  Call. 

The  different  kinds  of  laughs  they  have  : 
Dudes,  “Ha!  Ha!”  Farmers,  “Ho!  Ho!” 
Teamsters,  “Haw  !  Haw  !”  Balloonists,  “Hi  ! 
Hi !”  Feed  Dealers,  “  Hay  !  Hay  !”  Woman, 
“  He  !  He  !” — Indiana  Farmer. 

“Please,  sir,  have  you  seen  a  gentleman 
without  a  little  girl  ?”  “Well,  and  what  if  I 
have,  little  one  ?”  “My  Uncle  John  has  lost 
me,  and  I  thought  if  you’d  seen  a  gentleman 
without  a  little  girl  you  could  tell  me  where 
he  was.” — New  Moon. 


To  intro-  Q|  riAUQ 

duce  oarOLClynO 

everywhere,  we  will  sell  one 

AT  A  GREAT  BARGAIN! 

Jto  the  first  person  from  any  P.O. 
Answering  thiB  advertisement. 

f  UNION  MACHINE  CO. 
’426Wuliiut  St.,PhlladelphlB,Pa 


eat  improvement 
ON  M 

WE  01 


r.tiARASTCEP 


All  Sizes  MB 

POWER  “''HANDji 


THE  “FREEMAN 

Ensilage  and 
Feed  Gutters. 


Write  for  Cal 
nlogue  “  E. 
Ourverv  valu¬ 
able  Ensilage 
Encyclopedia 
free  to  all  who 
mention  this 
paper. 

siiiuiiiiii 


The  S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Itlfg.  Co. 

Kuclue,  TV  1 » • 


UYING 


A  Buggy,  Car¬ 
riage,  Wagon, 
Driving  Curt, 
orll artless  write  for  the 

EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER 

wemaketo  introduceour 
goods,  Fully  Guaranteed. 


Our  Oak 
Tanned 
Full  Nickel 

HARNESS 

Si  1.25. 

_ _  pay  you? 

UNION  MACHINE  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA- 


14  different  Road  Carts 

The  largest  assortment  in  the 
country.  tlp-Don’t  miss  this 
chance.  Wo  make  special  induce¬ 
ments  now  to  have  our  goods  exhibited 
at  every  County  Fair.  ^Willjyou^do  ltjif  we^jay  } 


GOOD  N EWb 
TO  I  ADIES. 

■^rcatestTnSucemeBtsever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees;  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Hose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
loss  ltose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  BrasB  Lamp, 


,  ebster’s  Dictionary. 

THE  GREAT  AM 
,  O.  Box  288.  81  An 


Vebster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  addre 


[e'rICAN' TEA  CO 
id  83  Vesey  St.,  New  Yc 


orfc. 


The  Great  Butter  Herd! 

HOLSTEIN-FRIE8IAN  OATTLE, 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCHER0N,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLET0NIAN 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

The  Lakeside  Herd  of  Holstein-Friesianssfandstm- 
rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  Interested 
are  Invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giviug  complete  records  and  pedi¬ 
grees  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 
truih  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 
elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletonian 
iso  Cows  in  Advanced  Registry.  Stallions,  of  the  best  trotting  strains.  Registered  Berkshire  and 
Cheshire  Swine.  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  always  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 


KNUCKLE-JOINT  PRESSES 


By  Hand  or  Power. 


Power  Screw  Presses 

OB.ATBB.S, 

ELEVATORS, 


BOOMER  X  BOSCHERT  PRESS  GO., 

No.  11H  West  WATER  ST..  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Cider  Pumps, 

naclts 

This  improved  machinery  has  increased  — and — 

production,  quickened  and  cheapened  the  OlOtlLSi, 
manufacture,  made  the  business  profitable  &c. 

and  reliable,  and  has  engaged  in,  its  interest  some 

of  the  best  business  men  in  the  country.  We  manu¬ 
facture  a  great  variety  of  machinery  adapted  both 
to  the  small  custom  mills  of  15  or  20  barrels  and  to 
the  largest  merchant  mills  making  500  to  1000  bar¬ 
rels  a  day. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Mention  Rural  New  Yorker. 


I 


ATTENTION  1 


FARMERS  and 

r  BUTCHERS, 

PEPPER  MILL 


BEST  CHOPPERS  Jfbr  Sausage 

Meat  for 
Poultry 
Etc* 


ENTfflPRISE 


MEM  CHOPPER 


Small  Family  Size,  No.  5,  $2.00. 

eftj...  $2.00  TO 

oizes,  $200.00 


For  Grinding  Coffee,  Pepper  and 
other  Spices. 

MADE  IN  SIX  SIZES. 
$1.50  to  $8.00. 


Should  your 
Hardware  1 
Dealer  not 
have  these  J 
machines,  ’&• 
send  mo-  SjV' 
ney  to  us  [Ml 
and  we  jjijlj 
will  ship 
direct. 


IfaSSSi  enterprise 
iPlpl  M’F’G  GO., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  IslandHomeStoek 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  Weoffera 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from.weguaran 
tee  our  s  tock.ma  k  o  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
*»avage  «fc  Farnutr, 
Dktroit,  Mien. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  aud  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DEDERICK’S 


HAY 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


CIDER 

Presess,  Graters,  Knife  Grinders, 
Cider  Purifiers,  Three  kinds  of 
Preservatives,  Cider- Saving 
Funnels,  Bungs  and  Taps  and 
40  OTHER  ARTICLES  FOR  CIDER. 

If  you  make  one  or  100  barrels  of  Cider,  you  should 
send  for  Catalogue,  “  C  ”  Free.  Address 

F.  T.  PALMER,  Mianus,  Conn. 


CIDERto^ke 

Oui  ck.  Clean,  Easy  ami  Convenient.  The 
celebrated  Jersef  Apple  Grinder  aud  Double 
Power  Champion  Press  are  doing  the  best  work, 
and  briug  out  the  largest  amount  of  Cider  possible 
to  obtain.  For  circulars,  containing  specifications  for 
making  frame-work,  and  other  particulars,  address 
the  sole  manufacturer, 

ROUT.  RUTTER  WORTH,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


NATIONAL 

IDER4SSWINE  Mills. 


Small  Sizes  for  Family  Use. 
Large  Size  for  Farmers’  Use. 
Best  qualities  of  both  Crushing 
and  Grating  Mills  combined. 
MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMES  PLOW  CO., 

Bcston  and  New  York. 

Fend  for  circular. 


NEW,  CIDER  MACHINERY.  ' 


HIGGANUM  'MANUFACTURING  COUP., 

HIGGANUM.  CONN. 

Warehouse:  88  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  GRANGER  FAMILY 


FRUIT  uud  VEGETA RLE 
EVAPORATORS. 

83.50,  86.00  and  810.00. 

Send  for  circular  EasternManu. 
fact’g  Co„  2f’3  S.  F'lfth  St.,  Phila, 


iN  EW  PATENT 


WHITMAN’S  REBOUND 

-PLUN6ER  PERPETUAL 


Guaranteed  superior 
!£ft®any  Lever  Press  now 

_  _ *:  made*for  Hay,  Straw  and 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
Dederick  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
HITMAN  AGR’l.  CO..  St.  Louis,  M* 


De 

W. 


We  also  make  the  best  Steam  Power  Press  in 
America. 


VOL.  XL VII.  NO.  2014. 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1888. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  tbe  Year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington.! 


A  PEEP  BEHIND  THE  SCENES.  POES  THIS  ANSWER  THE  QUESTION ? 


572 


THE  BUBAL  fiEW-YOBKEB. 


SEPT  4 


“PEERTJE«S”  ENGINES 

HAVE  RECEIVED  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS 
AWARDED  IN  AMERICA. 

£500  in  Gold  for  “General  Superiority”  at 
Cincinnati,  after  a  full  trial  and  expert  test. 


Peerless  Traction  and  Portable  Engines  “  Domestic” 
and  Creamery  Engines. Steam  Gang  Plows. Geiser-Peer- 

le>s  Thresher  &  Cleaner, 
Patent  Variable  Fric¬ 
tion  Feed,  Patent 
Dogs.  Set -Works 
ana  Saw-Guide. 


Latest  Improved  and  L_..  .  „ 

Cheapest  Saw-Mill  on 
the  market  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

THE  GEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Waynesboro.  Franklin  Co.,  pa. 
Want  Agents.— Invite  Correspondence. 


Swift’s  Patent  Roller  Gate.  A  Rolling  Gate  without 
any  track.  Will  not  sag:  simple,  cheap,  reliable,  con¬ 
venient.  S'-nd  for  circular  to 

SWIFT  BK.OTHKK.ft,  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

OF  THE 


SPANGLER 

Broadcast  anil  “ingle 
Bow  Fertilizer  Distri¬ 
butors,  Lime  Spreader,  Crain  Drill,  Corn 
Planter,  Corn  Hheller.  Feed  and  Fodder 
Cutters,  etc.  None  equal. 

The  Spangler  MT g  Co ,  York,  Pa. 

SPRING  TOOTH  PULVERIZING  HARROW. 

Clod  Crusher  ifc  Leveler, 
Potato  Digger  anil  Corn 

11  oe,  combined  in  one,  and 
sold  at  the  price  of  one.  Sold 
on  its  merits,  and  the  etaeap- 
K  est  yet  made.  New  V ictor 
1, ever  Uav  Cutter.  largest 
and  best  .made.  Also  Vege¬ 
table  Cutters,  etc  Agents 
wanteu.  ITT  Send  for  Circular. 

John  R.  Wliittemore,  Chicopee  Palls,  MASS. 

Swift's  Steel  Grapple  Fori! 


The  BEST  Git  APPLE  FORK  made.  All 
the  good  features  of  the  old  Forks 
combined  in  o^ie  with  some 
new  improvements. 

Swift’s  Reversible  Hay  Conveyor. 

Will  run  either  way  without  any  change  whatever ; 
easily  put  up  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
Made  of  steel  with  chilled  bearings.  Has  no  springs 
or  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order:  operates 
wonderfully  easy,  always  in  order,  and  will 
lifetime.  For  special  prices, 


last  a 

_ _  .  address 

SWIFT  ifc  MONFOKT,  Millbrook,  N.Y. 


^uperiorJ 
^L>a-nd 
'Roller^ 


l0  - ,  ->eeDERvs 

V/rite  for 

C IRCULARS 


UVERNEUR,. 
iflvlACH.O 
GOUVERNEUR.W  / 


THE  NICKLE  PLATE- 

Will  you  buy  the  best  spring 
gun  ever  made  for  the  money  ? 
It  is  about  80  inches  long  com¬ 
posed  of  a  niekle  plated  brass 
barrel,  black  stock,  tempered 
spring  wheel-pivoted  trigger 
which  works  like  a  charm.  It 
shoots  arrows  or  balls  of  any 
kind  with  great  accuracy  and 
force.  It  will  be  sent  by  mail 
or  express  paid,  on  receipt  of 
$1.00 

COOME8  M’F’G, 

Longmeadow,  Mass. 


Newtown  Double  Geared,  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers. 

New  Fenton  Threshers  and  Clkan<>rs  are  the  Best. 


JOHNSON  &  FIELD 


RACINE. 

WIS. 


Land  Rollers  and  Fanning  Mills 
for  Farms  and  Elevators. 


The  best,  cheapest  and  strongest  Land 
Rollers  and  Fanning  Mills  in  the  market 
Send  for  price  list  and  circular  before 

you  buy.  ACENTS  WANTED. 


w 


INGER’S  ROYAi 

_  WIND  MILL. 


New  Holland 

Power  Wind  Mill. 

WINGER'S 

FEED  GRINDER. 

All  indispensable  to  Farmers,  Dairy¬ 
men  and  Stock  Raisers.  PUMPS, 
Tanks,  Cylinders,  Pipe,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalogue,  and  mention  this  paper. 

E.  B.  WINGER.,  Freeport.  Ill. 


,  nc.  1  POUNDER’  '  HARROW1  >  LEADS  ’  1  THEM  , 

Twenty  Thousand  in  Use.  All  War¬ 
ranted.  One  at  Wholesale  to  start  them  in 
new  territory.  SejgJo w,„ 

ALLEN’S  NEW  SWIVEL  PLOW 


The  Best  Swivel  Plow  made  Sw'ngs  on  Shoe  in¬ 
stead  of  on  btam.  CHILLED.  Guaranteed  to  clean 
in  any  soli  °pring  Lock.  Ha»  a  loose  slip  above  the 
point  which  takes th“  wear f  om  the  beam.  Has  been 
thoroughly  tested.  Does  nice  work  on  level  land. 
N  icely  finished;  weighs  188  pounds  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Liberal  discounts  to  agents.  Price,  Si  1. 

Manufactured  by  E.  It.  A  1.1,  EN  A  C(h. 

Whitesville,  Allegany  Co..  N.  Y. 


ItiNEW  MONITOR 

INCUBATOR. 


SELF  REGULATING.  Very 
simple,  as  well  as  reliable. 
W  i  lliams’  Imp.H  ydro.Incu- 
bator  and  I.  X.  L.  Brooder. 
Send  for  Illus.  Circular 

A.  F.  W1 1-1,1  A  MS. 

Bristol,  Conn. 

Lock  Drawer  649. 


BEST  HATCHER 

ON  BARTH. 

Most  Improved.  Simple, 
Perfect,  Self-Regulating. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  stamp.  Addrtss 

E.K.  GANUNG&C0.» 

Fimlra,  N.  Y.,  successors 
to  Andrews  Hatcher  Co. 
Mention  this  paper. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER. 


We  also  manufacture  Self-Dump  Rakes,  Corn  Shell, 
rs  Farm  Rollers,  etc.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Price. 
,ists.  A.  BLAKER  &  CO.,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa 


It  is  specially  designed  for  planting  Field  and 
F.nsi  age  Corn,  Beans,  Peas  and  Beet  *eed. 
It  is  easily  adjusted  to  drop  the  seed  and  fertilizer  in 
hills  drills  or  check' ;  also  adapted  for  rough  and  stony 
ground.  Six  changes  m»y  be  made  for  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  used,  varying  from  50  pounds  to  450  pounds 
per  acre  either  wet  or  dry.  by  simply  Inserting  a  pin, 
or  turninga  thumb  nut  on  thecover  without  removing 
the  contents  of  the  hgpoer.  As  small  an  amount  a.s  50 
pounds  per  acre,  wet  or  dry,  can  be  dropped  with  ju«t 
the  same  degree  of  cert  ilnty  as  can  be  80  •  or  450  pounds 
per  acre.  This  cleariv  illustrates  the  accura  y  with 
which  damp  and  sticky  fertilizing  material  may  be 
used  in  this  machine,  and  it  is  capable  of  doing  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it  when  properly  managed,  farm¬ 
ers,  send  for  circulars  and  testimonials 'o 

ECLIPSE  COHN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield,  N,  II. 


Pratt’s  Perfection  Road  Cart 

__  Is  beyond  a  doubt  the  best  cart 

made  lor  the  Horseman,  Farmer  or  anyone  de¬ 
siring  a  cart  for  speeding,  breaking  or  business 
purposes.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  write 
direct  to  the  mfrs.  for  circular  and  prices. 

A.  L.  PRATT  &  UO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


iiymikt  tWRSHm 

t  Blik1 'll  WW,': ;  ij  IflMl 


1888  NEW 

KEMP 

MANURE 
SPREADER 


improved  &  Fully  Warranted. 


CIRCULARS  free. 


Save  90  per 
cent  of  labor 
in  spreading, 

whicn  facts  are  „  ___ 

well  established  bv  the  thousands  using  them 

KEMP  &  BU RPEE  M FG.  CO.  Syracuse, N.Y. 


Manure  Double 

the  ACRES. 


For  Touring  and  Vacation  Trips,  or  for  Every-Day  Shooting. 

t  j  _ _ _ _ _ ;ri7J - p  With  Breach  and  Vernier 

SIGHTS. 

Weight,  from  'J  to  2  3-4  pounds, 

22  or  32  Calibre. 


We  can  supply  a  fine  Leather  Case,  so  the  Rifle  can  be  swung  across 
the  Back  for  tgl.50. 


Over  10,000  of  these  Little  Favorites  have  been  sold  here  and  abroad  within  the  past  few  years. 


Send  Six  Cents  in  Stamps  for  52-Page  Illustrated  Catalogue  ol  Fire  Arms. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  Box  4400,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


For  Hard  or  So  ft  Coal  or  Wood. 

A  STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  CONSTRUCTION. 

Fitted  with  Smyth’s  Patent  Duplex  Grate  for 
Hard  Coal.  Flat  Dump  Giate  and  extra  Heavy 
sectional  fire  backs  for  soft  coal.  Has  the  largest 
oven,  with  baking  qualities  unsurpassed.  Braced 
Oven  She'f,  extended  Fire  Chamber  for  Wood, 
Sliding  Hearth,  Deep  Ash-Pit,  Nickeled  Name- 
Plate;  with  or  without  water-back  or  reservoir, 
as  desired.  Sold  at  same  price  in  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Get  your  dealer 
to  order  one  for 
you. 

We  manufac¬ 
ture  a  full  line  of 
Square  a  nd 
Round  Parlor 
HEATERS;  Doub- 
le-H  eating  and 
Ventilating 
STOVES;  many 
kinds  of  COOKS 
and  RANGES.  In 
fact,  STOVES  for 
all  classes  and  ad¬ 
apted  to  any  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  United 
States. 

All  S  t  o  v  e  s  of 
our  manufacture 
fully  warranted. 


SEND  FOR 
PRICES  AND 
PARTICULARS. 

THE  DANVILLE  STOVE  &  M FG.  CO.,  Danville,  Pa.;  or  138  Kinzie  Wt„  Chicago. 


WE  CANNOT  DO  THEM  JUSTICE  1 

So  many  ^ran d  th  Justs  have  been  said  in  favor  of  the 

COOLEY  CREAMER 


JNT 


DAVIS  SWING  CHURN 

By  so  many  thousand  dairymen  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  them  justice  in  an  adver 

tlsement.  They 

Make  More  and  Better  Butter 

tliau  any  other  sjstem  known.  For  proof  send  ior 
Illustrated  Circulars  tree  to  all. 

■\7--t.  Farm  ]VX achino  Go.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


and  Big  Hay  Yield,,  and  the  wav  to  get  them  is  to  plant,  8ul- 
zer’i  Seeds.  100,000  Roses  and  plants.  Fall  Grass* Seed  List  for 
farmers  and  others  now  ready  free.  J011K  A.  8ALZLR,  Lalrosse,  Wis. 
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A  NOOK. 


No  matter  how  velvety  the  lawn,  how  clean 
the  paths,  how  carefully  clipped  the  borders; 
no  matter  with  how  much  taste  the  flower 
beds  are  arranged  and  planted,  how  striking¬ 
ly  beautiful  the  specimens  of  shrubs  and  trees; 
no  matter  how  much  money  is  expended  to 
keep  everything  in  perfect  order  and  neatness) 
the  grounds  about 
one’s  home  are  yet 
not  necessarily  re¬ 
poseful  or  constantly 
inviting  to  those  who 
live  there.  Many  a 
costly  place  of  this 
kind  may  strike  the 
stranger  as  little 
short  of  a  paradise, 
that  with  a  closer 
acquaintance  grows 
less  and  less  home¬ 
like  and  lovable.  It 
does  nor  improve 
with  acquaintance. 

The  one  sight  of 
formal  beauty  has 
been  seen  and  stud¬ 
ied,  and  it  is  much 
the  same  in  its  gener¬ 
al  effect  to-morrow 
as  to-day— a  circus,  a 
thrice-told  tale.  We 
tire  of  it  and  long  for 
repose  —  for  some¬ 
thing  that  invites 
one  to  be  seated  and 
to  tarry — an  arbor  of 
vines,  the  shade  of 
an  old  tree  in  a 
nooky,  cozy,  shelter¬ 
ed,  out  -  of  -the-way 
place  where  nature 
can  recognise  herself 
if  seen  in  a  looking- 
glass. 

When,  17  years 
ago,  we  planned  the 
Rural  Grounds,  our 
first  thought  was  to 
have  places  to  go  to 
after  we  had  shown 
the  visitor  about  or 
after  we  had  made 
the  usual  round  of 
the  place  to  note  the 
daily  changes  in  veg¬ 
etation,  or  where  the 
amily  could  meet, 
and  sit  and  talk  or  read. 

Nooky  or  natural  places  in  new  grounds 
are  not  the  products  of  a  single  season  by  any 
means.  We  had  merely  an  old,  worthless 
apple  orchard  to  deal  with,  and  the  “nature1' 
of  the  apple  orchard  was  not  just  the  kind  of 
nature  that  it  was  desired  to  preserve. 

The  illustration,  Fig.  302,  is  within  ten  feet 
of  the  little  lake  or  “  pond-puddle  ”  (as  it  was 
once  sacrilegiously  called  by  a  Californian 
friend)  with  which  our  readers  may  be  only 
too  familiar.  On  either  side  of  a  curving  path 
a  hemlock  (Abies  or  Tsuga  Canadensis)  was 
planted  scarcely  two  feet  high  at  that  time. 
In  the  course  of  years  the  branches  met  so 
that  the  “  tunnel  ” — now  15  feet  long — shown  in 
the  photographic  engraving,  was  gradually 
formed  by  cutting  back  the  spray  as  it  ex¬ 


tended  over  the  path.  In  the  near  view  on 
the  left  is  a  Devil’s  Walking-stick — Aralia 
spinosa — not  well  focused  by  the  camera. 
Beyond  the  tunnel  is  just  one  of  the  shady, 
inviting  “  rests  ”  we  have  dwelt  upon.  An  old 
apple  tree  with  low,  spreading  boughs,  is  the 
main  object,  while  about  it  are  a  Silver  Bell, 
Osage  Orange,  an  Austrian  Pine,  an  English 
Sloe,  a  bramble  or  so,  a  Venetian  Sumac  and 
several  lowlier  shrubs.  TJ  nder  the  apple  tree 
is  a  homely  seat  made  of  undressed  Red  Ce¬ 
dar  and  from  it,  deeply  shaded  by  the  trees 
about  and  with  a  carpet  of  Rough  Meadow 
grass  (Poa  trivialis,  so  well  suited  to  damp, 
shady  places)  under  foot,  little  glimpses  of  the 
lake,  of  the  garden  and  vineyard,  etc.  are 
caught. 


This  is  one  ot  the  places  our  folks  like  to 
go  to.  It  is  one  of  the  “resorts”  of  the 
Rural  Grounds,  which  though  they  receive 
but  little  care  from  the  gardener  are  as  the 
“  nooning  ”  of  the  working  man  or  the  recess 
of  the  children  let  out  of  school. 


DEHORNING  AGAIN. 


It  “  makes  me  tired  ”  to  see  so  much  written 
about  “  dehorning  cattle.”  If  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  cattle  without  horns,  why 
grow  the  horns  at  all?  For  many  years  my 
father  never  raised  a  calf  that  had  horns. 


The  operation  of  removing  them  is  very 
simple,  and  is  certainly  easier  when  the 
animal  is  four  weeks  old  than  when  it  is  four 
years.  If  it  is  performed  at  the  former  age, 
there  can  be  no  danger  from  the  horns  for  the 
three  years.  The  best  way  of  doing  the  job  is 
this,  according  to  our  experience.  When  the 
calf  is  about  four  weeks  old,  its  legs  are  tied  as 
it  lies  on  its  side ;  with  a  sharp  knife  the  horn 
(which  at  that  age  usually  shows  as  a  little 
button)  is  quickly  cut;  then  an  iron,  an  inch 
or  less  in  diameter,  heated  to  a  light  red,  is 
applied  to  the  horn  until  the  blood  ceases  to 
flow  and  the  horn  is  slightly  seared.  The  iron 
should  not  be  held  on  too  long  at  a  time,  so 
that  it  will  not  heat  too  far  into  the  head. 
Then  a  little  tar  is  usually  put  on,  and  the  calf 


is  let  up,  and  will  at  once  begin  eating,  and 
I  have  never  seen  the  least  ill-effect  from  the 
operation.  It  requires  no  special  tool,  or 
practice.  Does  it  not  cause  great  pain? 
Presumably  some;  but  how  many  calves  are 
branded  ?  But  branding  is  not  avoided  because 
it  causes  pain.  Castration  too  is  painful;  yet 
who  wants  his  pork  or  mutton  “  entire  ?”  So 
if  we  must  have  hornless  cattle,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  sensible  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  horns,  than  to  allow  them  to  grow  and 
then  cut  them  off.  n.  h. 

Creedmoor,  N.  Y. 

CORN-AND-COB  MEAR 

WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

I  have  been  happily  disappointed  'in  the 


results  of  my  experiments  in  feeding  cob  mea 
to  cattle.  I  was  prejudiced  against  it  and 
would  not  feed  it  at  all ;  but  was  led  to  try  it 
by  the  report  from  one  of  our  experiment 
stations  where  a  careful  and  impartial  test 
established  its  value.  From  the  experience  of 
last  winter  in  feeding  it,  I  am  prepared  to 
believe  that  the  12  or  14  pounds  of  cob  when 
ground  fine,  are  worth  as  much  as  the  same 
number  of  pounds  of  corn.  In  stating  this  I 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  cob  possesses 
less  nutriment  and  much  less  intrinsic  value, 
yet  feeding — which  is  the  true  test — shows 
that  what  the  cob  does  furnish  is  what  the 
cattle  need  to  balance  the  ration.  I  have  so 
far  experimented  only  with  cattle,  but  I  hope 
to  test  the  matter  with  horses  and  hogs  in  the 

future.  There  are 
some  horses  that  al¬ 
ways  eat  the  cobs, 
and  most  horses  will 
eat  more  or  less  of 
them  when  fed  corn 
in  the  ear,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that 
if  ground  fine,  which 
modern  mills  enable 
us  to  do  cheaply  and 
rapidly,  the  cob  meal 
will  be  better  for 
horses  than  whole 
corn. 

The  above  item 
suggests  two  matters 
of  importance  to  far¬ 
mers  :  1st,  the  great 
good  which  may  re¬ 
sult  from  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  now 
established,  if  they 
are  put  in  charge  of 
the  right  men,  and  I 
know  that  in  several 
States  this  is  the 
case.  We  are  fortu¬ 
nate  in  Ohio  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  man  who  was 
raised  on  a  farm  and 
who  is  in  full  sympa¬ 
thy  with  farmers, 
and  will  do  his  very 
best  to  carry  out 
their  wishes,  and  I 
know  this  to  be  true 
of  several  other 
States.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  to  farmers  who 
read  this  that  when 
they  desire  some  ex¬ 
periment  carried  out, 
they  write  to  the 
Director  of  their 
station,  and  I  feel 
sure  they  will  be 
pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sponse  they  will  re¬ 
ceive,  and  that  those 
iu  charge  of  the  stations  will  be  glad  of 
these  suggestions.  The  other  thing  sug¬ 
gested  is  the  wonderful  inventive  genius 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  A  neighbor  of  mine  last  fall  bought 
one  of  the  new  irou  or  steel  Scientific  grinding 
mills.'with  which  he  grinds  from  25  to  60 
bushels  of  corn  and  cob  per  hour — the  smaller 
amount  when  ground  very  fine.  The  mill  is 
run  by  a  thrasher  engine  and  has  given  excel¬ 
lent  satisfaction.  While  at  the  Ohio  Centen¬ 
nial  recently  the  agent  kindly  took  one  of 
these  mills  apart  to  show  me  the  principle  on 
which]  it,  worked,  and  I  found  a  strong  steel 
plate  set  edgewise  and  arranged  to  grind  with 
both  surfaces.  This  plate  was  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  he  assured 
me  that  the  entire  grinding  parts  can  be  re- 
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newed  at  a  cost  of  from  $1.50  to  $4,  varying 
with  the  size  of  mill.  These  mills  will  grind 
not  only  the  cob,  but  the  husks  also  to  a  fine 
meal. 

Oxford,  O. 

GOOD  FEEDING. 

The  rock  on  which  many  who  enter  the 
ranks  of  breeders  of  good  stock,  split  is  that  of 
stinted  feeding.  The  Shropshire,  Percheron 
and  Short-horn  owe  their  excellence  to  the 
fact  that  they  can  make  good  paying  use  of  a 
large  amount  of  food.  Unless  they  have  the 
food  to  work  upon  they  fail  of  their  function, 
and  their  keeper  fails  of  his  expected  gains.  It 
may  be  best  to  half  starve  the  Jersey  in  its 
calf-hood;  but  surely  it  is  ruinous  thus  to 
treat  the  Short-horn  or  Hereford.  The 
breeder’s  motto  should  be,  keep  all  these 
animals  in  a  thrifty  growing  condition  from 
first  to  last.  Unless  we  intend,  and  will  feed 
liberally  we  had  better  keep  the  scrub.  It  was 
brought  up  to  enjoy  roughing  it. 

FAIR  NOTES. 

Could  our  farmers  but  realize  that  by  the 
use  of  first-class,  purely-bred  males,  they 
could  soon  double  the  value  of  their  herds, 
what  a  change  there  would  be  in  the  condition 
of  the  live  stock  of  this  country.  Thirty  dol¬ 
lars  is  a  good  average  price  for  the  average 
two-year-old  steer  or  heifer,  while  from  $00  to 
$70  are  easily  secured  for  a  high-grade  Short¬ 
horn,  and  this  is  not  ^ fancy  price,  but  what 
the  market  gladly  offers  for  honest  beef. 
How  can  any  farm  neighborhood  better  em¬ 
ploy  the  opportunity  offered  by  our  autumn 
fairs  than  by  securing  first-class  males  to  use 
on  its  herds  ?  a.  j.  cook. 


fyoxseman. 


HORSES  ON  THE  FARM. 


PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 


Relative  cost  and  prices  of  horses  and  cattle ; 
why  farmers  should  raise  draft  horses 
rather  than  roadsters;  one  should  use  only 
full-blood  stallions  and  at  least  half-blood 
mares ;  advantages  of  raising  half  the  colts 
in  the  fall  and  half  in  spring ;  the  writer's 
practice. 

It  is  no  mistake  to  say  that  it  costs  little 
more  to  raise  a  horse  to  three  years  of  age 
than  it  does  to  raise  a  cow  or  steer;  and  with 
the  same  care  in  selection,  feeding  and  breed¬ 
ing  we  may  find  an  eager  market  for  our  colt 
at  from  $150  to  $200,  while  our  cattle  go  beg¬ 
ging  for  a  market  at  less  than  one-half  the 
sum.  If  these  are  facts — and  I  believe  they 
are — it  pays  every  farmer  to  give  the  matter 
earnest  conside  ration. 

First,  as  to  selection.  As  the  large  draft 
horses  find  ready  sale  at  high  prices,  are  quiet, 
and  so  do  not  disturb  fences,  while  they  are 
easily  handled  and  broken  and  in  no  wise  tend 
to  lead  their  owner  or  his  boys  to  race-courses 
or  gambling,  it  goes  without  saying  that  they 
are  the  horses  for  the  farmer  to  breed.  I 
would  always  breed  to  a  pure-bred  male,  if  I 
could.  To  breed  to  a  first-class  Hambletonian 
costs  from  $35  to  $100.  To  breed  to  a  Per¬ 
cheron  or  a  Shire  costs  but  $20.  If  we  breed 
to  trotting  stock  and  do  not  get  a  trotter  our 
animals  sell  for  little,  if  any— unless  mares, 
for  no  more — than  an  ordinarily  bred  horse. 
Horses  weighing  from  1,000  to  1,100  pounds, 
unless  fast,  are  not  salable  at  a  price  beyond 
$150  at  four  or  five  years  of  age.  The  occa¬ 
sional  horse  that  is  fast,  if  bred  by  a  farmer, 
usually  carries  his  owner  at  a  rapid  gait  to  the 
bad.  Thus  in  any  case  fast  horses  are  not  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  farmer  to  own  and  breed. 
Again,  trotters  are  really  flyers,  and  so,  usu¬ 
ally,  the  best  fence  will  not  stay  them,  and, 
moreover,  they  are  so  restless  that  they  will 
suffer  only  the  very  best  and  strongest  fences 
to  remain  good  any  length  of  time.  Besides 
all  this,  they  are  so  spirited  that  they  need  a 
skilled  horseman  to  break  them,  and  a  good 
horseman  and  harness  ever  afterward  or  they 
are  not  entirely  safe. 

By  breeding  draft  horses  all  this  is  changed. 
At  three  or  four  years  of  age,  even  a  half  or 
three-fourths-blood  Percheron  will  readily 
sell  for  $200,  if  from  a  good  brood  mare.  Such 
animals  are  always  quiet  in  the  field  or  yard, 
are  broken  with  no  trouble  and  are  easy  and 
safe  in  harness  almost  from  the  first.  Last 
summer  a  three-year-old  Percheron  colt  on 
our  college  grounds  kicked  in  play  and  came 
down  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tongue  of  the 
wagon.  He  stopped  at  once  and  was  put 
right.  A  Hambletonian  would  have  made 
things  lively  just  then.  In  penning  the  above 
I  have  given  no  fancy  sketch.  I  have  only 
spoken  from  my  own  experience.  When  I 
commenced  on  my  farm  I  had  some  fine  com¬ 
mon  mares.  There  was  one  of  the  finest  studs 
of  Hambletonian  horses  in  the  United  States 
right  at  hand.  I  commenced  breeding  these 


trotters.  I  now  have  several  beautiful 
colts;  but  they  are  only  fairly  good 
roadsters,  and  I  never  expect  to  sell  one 
of  them  for  $200,  although  $35  was  the 
first  cost.  Now  I  am  working  into 
Percherons,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  had  I 
commenced  with  them,  I  should  now  be  several 
hundreds  of  dollars  better  off.  I  prefer 
Percheron  to  Shire  horses,  as  it  seems  to  me 
they  have  better  feet  for  use  in  cities,  where 
our  largest  sales  are  to  be  made. 

My  present  plan  is  to  keep  only  large,  fine 
mares  to  do  my  farm  work.  Those  that  are 
half  Percheron  will  do,  though  of  course, 
those  of  three-fourths  or  seven-eighths  blood 
would  be  better.  Half  of  these  mares  are  so 
bred  that  they  will  foal  somewhere  between 
the  middle  of  September  and  the  middle  of 
November.  I  prefer  September  or  October. 
The  others  are  bred  so  that  they  will  foal  in 
March  or  ApriU  The  first  mares  are  well  fed 
in  winter,  and  by  the  time  the  spring  work 
opens  their  colts  are  ready  to  be  weaned,  and 
as  these  colts  can  then  be  turned  right 
on  to  good  pastures,  they  usually  catch 
up  with  the  spring  colts  before  they 
mature  into  horses.  The  mares  are  in  good 
trim,  and  can  do  the  heavy  summer’s  work, 
like  heavy  plowing,  etc.  The  spring-bred 
mares  have  young  colts,  but  are  no  worse  on 
that  account,  if  well  fed,  for  doing  the  light 
farm  work.  We  favor  these  all  summer, 
giving  them  the  “soft  jobs;”  while  in  fall 
they,  in  turn,  do  the  heavy  work  with  no 
harm  to  them  or  their  colts,  which,  with  good 
care,  are  now  independent  of  the  mothers.  I 
find  this  'plan  works  exceedingly  well,  and 
with  silage,  which  every  progressive  farmer 
will  surely  have,  these  fall  colts  will  give  the 
very  best  satisfaction.  At  least  I  am  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  plan,  and  shall  continue  to  pursue 
it  till  some  one  suggests  a  better.  These  high- 
grade  Percherons  are  fine  walkers,  and  to 
break  them  we  have  only  to  hitch  them  in  at 
three  years  of  age  and  go  to  working  them. 
In  a  short  time  they  will  work  as  well  as  old, 
experienced  horses.  I  would  urge  then: 
breed  large  draft  horses;  use  only  full-blood 
males;  raise  at  least  half  the  colts  in  the  fall; 
and  sell  all  males  and  superfluous  females  at 
from  $200  to  $250,  and  as  much  more  as  the 
would-be  owner  will  pay. 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 


SUCKLING  COLTS. 


The  season  of  the  year  is  creeping  on  apace 
when  the  suckling  colt  must  be  removed  from 
the  dam,  or  weaned.  This  requires  care  and 
a  proper  place  of  confinement.  The  better 
way  is  to  prepare  a  box-stall  with  a  ground 
floor  and  plenty  of  light  and  air,  but  no 
direct  draft.  If  weaning  takes  place  before 
frost  has  injured  the  after-math,  the  colt  will 
show  a  decided  relish  for  it,  and  with  a  pint 
of  ground  oats,  or, what  is  equally  good,  wheat 
bran  and  middlings,  equal  parts,  scalded,  left  to 
cool,  and  given  twice  a  day,  the  animal  will  be 
sure  of  a  healthy,  profitable  growth.  When  sweet 
milk  can  be  had,  it  may  be  given  with  profit. 
Fine,  bright  bay  is  a  good  substitute  for  grass, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overload  the 
stomach  when  first  the  colt  is  removed  from 
the  mother.  I  prefer  from  the  first  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  giving  two  feeds  in  24  hours,  as  I 
am  confident  that  the  best  results  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  this  course.  Salt  regularly ;  use 
the  card  and  brush  freely ;  give  as  much  as  it 
requires  of  fresh,  pure  water,  and  if  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  kept  constantly  in  a  stable  a  good  result 
will  be  obtained.  Warm  quarters  add  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  comfort  and  growth,  as  well  as 
general  health,  and  insure  a  profitable  ad¬ 
vance  that  pays  well  for  the  expense  and 
trouble.  H.  A.  W. 

Fluvanna,  N.  Y. 


RYE  FOR  POULTRY. 


FRED  GRUNDY. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  of  my  poultry  ap¬ 
pliances  is  an  eighth  of  an  acre  of  rye,  which 
I  sow  near  the  poultry-house  every  autumn. 
The  hens  begin  to  feed  on  it  as  soon  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  above  the  ground — they  feast  on  it  all 
through  the  winter,  and  it  is  delicious 
“greens”  for  them  in  the  spring  long  before  a 
spear  of  grass  peeps  above  the  ground.  Some¬ 
times  the  patch  is  covered  with  snow,  but  as 
it  is  sheltered  on  the  north  side  by  a  double 
row  of  trees,  it  is  soon  bare  again.  When 
grass  comes  the  rye  is  beginning  to  get  tough, 
and  the  hens  leave  it.  As  soon  as  it  is  fairly 
ripe  it  is  cut  and  piled  up  close  by  the  poultry 
yard,  and  a  forkful  is  thrown  over  to  the 
fowls  every  day.  For  two  months  or  more  it 
furnishes  them  the  greater  portion  of  their 
food,  and  they  seem  to  thrive  on  it.  The  ex¬ 


ercise  afforded  in  scratching  and  thrashing 
out  the  grain  keeps  them  healthy  and  but  of 
mischief,  and  they  lay  right  along.  I  never 
could  fatten  a  hen  on  unthrashed  rye,  but  a 
liberal  supply  of  five  parts  corn  meal  and  one 
part  wheat  bran, wetted  and  mixed,  in  addition 
to  the  rye,  will  render  poultry  fat  and  useless 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Christian  Co.,  111. 


CHICKS  FROM  HENS  A1ND  PULLETS. 


P.  H.  JACOBS. 


There  are  some  persons  who  seem  to  fail 
with  brooders  under  almost  every  condition; 
but  the  causes  of  failure  may  often  be  traced 
in  directions  not  anticipated.  The  more  I 
experiment  the  more  I  am  convinced  that,  in 
order  to  get  at  the  root  of  a  majority  of  the 
difficulties,  we  must  go  to  the  fountain  source 
— the  egg.  This  season  I  made  an  experiment 
which  I  consider  very  valuable  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  raising  chicks,  as  I  did  not  look 
for  such  results  as  were  obtained.  I  placed 
equal  numbers  of  eggs  from  hens  and  pullets 
in  an  incubator,  subjected  them  to  the  same 
conditions,  and  secured  nearly  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  from  both  lots.  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  eggs  from  fully  matured 
pullets  will  hatch  as  well  as  eggs  from  hens. 
Both  lots — hens  and  pullets — were  with  the 
same  male  (a  cock  not  quite  two  years  old). 

But  the  final  results  differed.  With  the 
same  food,  the  same  care,  the  same  degree  of 
heat,  and  the  same  other  conditions  for  both 
lots  (100  chicks  from  eggs  laid  by  hens  and  the 
same  number  from  eggs  laid  by  pullets  being 
selected),  the  chicks  from  the  pullets  began  to 
die  when  a  week  old  until  only  00  were  left, 
while  the  chicks  from  hens  seemed  to  grow 
and  thrive,  only  eight  out  of  the  100  dying. 
Not  being  satisfied,  I  repeated  the  experiment 
several  times,  and  though  the  results  were  not 
always  exactly  the  same,  yet  in  every  case 
the  chicks  from  eggs  layed  by  hens  were 
more  easily  raised  and  gave  more  satisfactory 
results. 

Here  we  have  two  lots  of  chicks  by  the  same 
sire,  hatched  alike,  fed  alike  and  treated  alike 
in  every  other  respect,  with  different  results. 
There  was  no  difficulty  with  the  hatching  of 
the  eggs  and  the  parents  were  also  managed 
in  the  tame  way,  all  being  in  one  yard.  It  is 
plain  that  if  chicks  are  to  be  made  a  specialty 
only  hens  two  years  old  should  be  used.  If 
good  layers  are  desired,  and  the  eggs  are  to  be 
marketed,  the  pullet  will  answer  the  purpose 
as  well  as  the  hen,  though,  as  a  rule,  on  an 
average,  the  eggs  from  hens  are  larger  than 
those  from  pullets;  but  the  pullet  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  the  hen  in  producing  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  chicks.  Here,  where  we  hatch  out  thous¬ 
ands  of  chicks,  it  has  been  decided  by  nearly 
all  interested  that  eggs  from  pullets  should 
not  be  used,  and  in  procuring  eggs  it  is  now 
very  important  to  select  from  yards  contain¬ 
ing  hens. 

A  great  mistake  has  been  made  in  supposing 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  hen  ceased  after  her 
second  year.  As  I  stated  in  the  R.  N.-Y. 
once  before,  I  had  a  hen  seven  years  old  that 
led  every  hen  and  pullet  I  had  in  the  number 
of  eggs  laid,  and  they  would  hatch  well 
every  time,  producing  strong  chicks.  As  for 
breeders  who  make  a  specialty  of  sending  out 
eggs  for  hatching,  I  advise  them  to  use  onlv 
hens,  and  there  will  be  fewer  complaints.  I 
do  not  claim  that  chicks  from  eggs  laid  by 
pullets  cannot  be  raised;  I  simplj  say,  as  the 
results  of  experiments,  that  it  is  easier  to 
raise  chicks  from  eggs  laid  by  hens,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  this  ad¬ 
vantage  in  favor  of  the  hen,  for  she  is  strong¬ 
er,  more  fully  developed  and  better  fitted  for 
the  duty  devolved  upon  her. 

The  question  comes  up,  then,  as  to  the  age 
of  the  pullets.  Mine  were  10  months  old  and 
the  hens  were  two  years  old.  I  do  not  think 
females  of  the  large  breeds  fully  mature  until 
they  are  18  months  old,  and  even  the  Leghorn 
should  be  at  least  10  months  old  if  the  best 
results  are  expected.  The  age  may  seemingly 
be  unimportant,  but  it  may  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  vigor  of  the  chicks. 


RUE  FOR  CHOLERA. 


A  Sure  Specific. 


HENRY  HALES. 


I  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
rue  should  be  so  little  known  or  appreciated. 
Centuries  ago  rue  was  used  as  a  medicine  for 
poultry.  That  the  first  Dutch  and  other  set¬ 
tlers  brought  it  with  them  to  America,  I  have 
no  doubt,  for  it  is  found  in  many  old  gardens 
belonging  to  their  descendants  in  New  Jersey. 
Many  years  ago  it  was  given  for  roup,  made 
into  pills  with  butter.  It  does  not  affect  that 
disease,  however,  as  it  does  cholera;  for  this 
it  is  most  invaluable.  I  may  be  thought  very 


sanguine  in  believing  rue  a  specific  for  this 
disease;  but  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
I  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  farmers,  especially 
those  in  the  West  and  South,  to  grow  a  little 
clump  of  it  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner.  The 
seed  can  be  ordered  from  any  seedsman  by 
mail.  It  is  a  perennial  and  seeds  heavily,  so 
that  it  is  easily  propagated  to  any  extent. 

My  first  experience  with  rue  for  cholera  was 
several  years  ago.  The  disease  appeared  in 
my  place  and  in  others  in  the  neighborhood. 
Many  fowls  died  and  some  lay  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  nearly  dead,  lying  on  their  sides  with 
closed  eyes.  I  picked  up  some  and  left  a  few 
others.  I  chopped  up  rue  leaves  in  some  oat¬ 
meal  gruel  and  added  a  few  drops  of  diluted 
carbolic  acid  (white)  and  poured  a  few  spoon¬ 
fuls  down  their  throats,  and,  to  my  surprise, 
every  bird  so  treated  recovered  in  three  or 
four  days;  while  the  ones  left  never  moved. 
I  have  applied  the  same  remedy  to  many 
fowls  belonging  to  my  neighbors  with  the 
same  results,  and  feel  satisfied  that  it  is  a  sure 
cure  and  preventive.  Every  Western  and 
Southern  farmer  should  have  it.  as  they  are 
most  troubled  with  this  complaint,  and  this 
remedy  costs  next  to  nothing.  I  should  have 
stated  that  each  bird  was  laid  in  a  box,  with 
clean  straw,  and  carbolate  of  lime  was  dusted 
into  the  box,  until  the  bird  was  able  to  get  up 
of  its  own  accord.  Be  careful  that  the  car¬ 
bolic  acid  is  not  too  strong,  the  carbolate 
should  just  taste  of  it. 
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THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


Best  varieties  and  treatment :  asparagus : 
beans,  beets ,  carrots ,  turnips,  salsify  and 
parsnips; potatoes,  sweet  corn ,  onions,  peas 
spinach ,  radishes,  lettuce. 


Run  the  cultivator  between  asparagus  rows 
and  chop  out  all  large  weeds.  Don’t  leave  the 
purslane  and  Crab-grass,  the  ragweed  and 
pigweed  now  to  grow  and  seed  unmolested, 
simply  because  the  “  grass”  is  bigger  than  the 
weeds;  for  seeds  of  weeds  sown  now  will  ap¬ 
pear  another  season  to  annoy  us  and  add  to 
our  labor. 

Lima  beans  are  in  their  prime.  Dreer’s  or 
the  Potato  Lima,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
has  small  pods  and  fat  beans,  but  I  like  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  King  of  the  Garden,  Challenger,  or 
any  other  of  the  large  kinds.  Among  the 
novelties  for  next  year,  the  New  York  seeds¬ 
men  promise  us  two  new  beans  that  will  cause 
a  sensation,  namely  a  dwarf  Sieva  bean  (Peter 
Henderson)  and  a  dwarf  Lima  (Young  & 
Elliot).  For  these  it  is  claimed  that  many  an 
amateur  will  grow  them  who  did  not  before 
grow  Lima  or  pole  beans  because  of  the  bother 
about  the  poles.  All  the  Limas  not  needed 
for  immediate  use  should  be  saved  for  winter 
use;  just  gather  them  before  they  are  quite 
ripe.  They  will  cook  more  tender  when 
gathered  in  this  way.  I  sow  snap  beans  up 
till  the  first  of  September;  this  last  sowing  is 
made  in  a  warm  sunny  spot  and  where  I  can 
place  frames  and  sashes  over  them  if  they 
are  not  podded  before  frost  appears. 

Thin  out  the  late  sowings  of  beets,  carrots 
and  turnips  to  a  few  inches  apart.  Pull  out 
and  throw  away  flowering  plants  of  salsify, 
scorzonera,  parsnips  and  carrot®.  Give  celery 
lots  of  water  and  encourage  it  in  active 
growth.  Draw  a  little  earth  up  to  the  earliest, 
but  don’t  earth  up  the  main  crop  for  a  month 
yet.  I  didn’t  plant  out  any  of  my  mam  crop 
celery  (sown  April  2(>,)  till  the  first  week  (5-11) 
of  August;  but  as  it  had  been  pricked  off  into 
beds  it  didn’t  hurt  any.  Recent  copious  rains 
have  started  it  into  rank  growth.  It  was 
planted  in  ground  after  onions  and  peas. 

We  cleaned  a  patch  of  Early  Rose  potatoes 
on  August  10  and  at  once  sowed  the  ground  to 
Purple-top  White  Globe  turnips;  we  will  sow 
turnips  again  about  the  20th  or  25th,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  potatoes  that  were  not  dug 
we  loosened  the  ground  and  planted  cauli¬ 
flowers  and  cabbages  from  pots.  For  August 
plantings  I  always  run  a  lot  of  cauliflower 
and  cabbage  plants  in  4-inch  pots;  trans¬ 
planted  from  these  they  never  wilt  but  go 
right  ahead,  and  considerable  time  is  gained. 
If  the  cabbages  don’t  heart  well  we  feed  them 
to  the  stock. 

Among  sweet  corn  I  depend  mainly  on  Con¬ 
cord.  The  ears  are  medium-sized,  well-filled 
and  sweet.  Cory  sown  April  23  we  began 
using  July  15.  Sown  again  May  4,  we  began 
using  July  22.  Concord  is  8  to  10  days  later. 
We  are  now  (Aug.  13)  using  Concord  sown 
May  23.  Tremble,  from  Mr.  Nicholas  Hal- 
lock,  is  this  year  a  capital  sweet  corn.  Stab- 
ler’s  Early  is  a  handsome  variety,  but  not  at 
all  early  and  no  better  flavored  than  a  field 
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corn.  We  can  depend  upon  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green,  sown  about  the  15th  of  July,  to  keep  us 
m  corn  till  frost  comes;  bat  in  later  localities 
sow  earlier. 

Onions  are  better  cured  indoors  than  out¬ 
side — a  floor,  shelf  or  table  in  a  dry,  airy 
loft  or  shed  is  a  good  place  for  them.  Plant  a 
lot  of  parsley  roots  in  an  old  soap  or  cracker 
box  so  that  they  may  get  well  started  to  grow 
before  winter,  when  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
cool  cellar. 

I  put  in  a  large  sowing  of  peas  on  the  11th 
inst.,  using  McLean’s  Advancer  and  Bliss’ 
Abundance  mainly.  But  I  have  been  so  well 
pleased  with  Blue  Beauty  that  I  have  given  it 
and  several  other  sorts,  also,  a  fair  trial,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  we  do  not  yet  know  which 
is  the  best  variety  for  fall  sowing. 

On  the  10th  inst.  I  put  in  a  moderately 
large  sowing  of  Viroflay  spinach  in  rich 
ground.  This  should  give  us  good  spinach 
from  September  20  till  hard  frost  sets  in.  1 
will  sow  again  about  the  first  of  September 
also  about  the  loth  to  keep  over  winter.  The 
spinach-leaf  maggot  is  very  troublesome  here 
in  the  fall,  but  not  at  all  bothersome  in  spring 
or  summer.  I  know  of  no  cure  for  it;  but  as 
a  preventive  I  endeavor  to  change  my  spinach 
laud  every  fall. 

Radishes  sown  now  and  till  the  second  week 
in  September  in  the  open  ground,  get  largo 
enough  for  use;  but  if  sown  later  than  that  it 
is  well  to  sow  in  frames,  and  if  in  a  hot-bed  so 
much  the  better,  as  radishes  are  always  most 
tender  when  quickly  grown.  We  may  now 
make  a  large  sowing  of  lettuces.  After  this 
time  lettuces  grow  slowly  and  last  long.  Use 
Salamander  for  the  fall,  and  Boston  Market 
to  winter  over  in  cold-frames.  I  do  not  sow 
my  winter  stock  of  Boston  Market  before  the 
middle  of  September.  Many  prefer  Curled 
Simpson  to  Boston  Market  for  winter  use, 
because  of  its  quick  growth  and  large  size, 
but  the  Boston  has  the  advantage  in  point  of 
earl  mess. 

Queens  County,  N.  Y. 
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WHEN  SHALL  WE  SELL  BUTTER? 


In  all  the  discussion  and  writing  on  dairy 
topics,  one  fact  gets  very  little  attention — that 
the  private  dairyman  and  the  smaller  class  of 
creameries,  would  do  much  better  with  their 
product  if  they  would  try  and  develop  and 
establish  butter  markets  in  the  smaller  inland 
cities  and  towns  of  fail’  size.  I  can  name  a 
score  of  towns  of  from  10,000  to  25,000  inhabi 
tants,  outside  of  what  are  known  as  the  dairy 
districts,  that  rarely  ever  see  first-class  butter 
in  any  quantity.  The  mass  of  butter  pro¬ 
duced  in  dairy  sections  is  shipped  to  the 
great  markets,  and  the  local  trade  is  wholly 
overlooked.  It  may  be  that  it  would  require 
some  time  to  educate  people  that  have  almost, 
so  to  speak,  been  brought  up  on  poor,  white 
and  badly  packed  butter,  and  whose  taste  has 
actually  been  molded  into  liking  the  strong, 
salt  butter,  to  like  and  prefer  the  fine  grades 
of  creamery  and  dairy  butter;  but  when  once 
a  taste  for  such  butter  is  established,  and  a  sup¬ 
ply  is  guaranteed,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
consumers.  A  home  market  once  established 
would  be  far  more  profitable  than  the  great 
city  market,  as  the  maker  could  more  easily 
control  prices,  as  the  consumption  would 
come  from  regular  customers,  and  less  com¬ 
petition  would  not  be  apt  to  clog  the  market. 
When  the  consumer  once  gets  a  taste  for  fine 
butter,  he  would  not  be  apt  to  change,  and  a 
regular  contract  price  for  six  months  or  a 
year  could,  in  most  cases,  be  made  very 
easily. 

This  plan  also  offers  another  outlook.  A 
co-operative  creamery  onoe  established,  and  a 
market  secured  in  a  not  distant  inland  city,  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  have  in  connection 
therewith,  a  milk  depot,  where  milk,  cream 
and  fresh  butter-milk,  could  be  vended,  and 
even  routes  provided  for  delivery.  This  gives 
the  factory  a  chance  to  enlarge  its  borders,  and 
combine  with  it  a  retail  business  that  would 
not  only  care  for  the  produce  of  several  farms, 
but  furnish  an  opportunity  for  a  few  of  the 
wide-awake  boys  to  become“dairy  merchants,” 
and  bring  the  farmer  and  the  consumer 
together  by  the  agents  of  the  farm,  and 
secure  a  profit  that  now  goes  to  middlemen. 

Ohio.  J.  GOULD. 


BUTTER. 


In  order  to  insure  a  prime  article  of  butter, 
the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  feed  and 
water.  The  first  must  be  fresh,  sweet,  and 
wholesome,  containing  a  good  percentage  of 
oleaginous  or  fatty  matter.  The  water 
should  always  be  fresh  and  pure,  and  both 
teed  aud  water  should  be  given  at  regular 


intervals,  unless  the  cow  is  out  at  pasture. 
Care  should  always  be  taken  to  insure  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  milking.  All  vessels  into  which  the 
milk  is  put  should  be  cleaned  and  thoroughly 
scalded.  Skim  cream  as  soon  as  the  milk 
ceases  to  be  sweet.  At  every  skimming 
thoroughly  mix  all  the  cream.  When  ready 
for  churning  in  summer,  the  temperature 
should  not  be  below  58°  or  above  62°.  Wash 
the  butter  in  cold  water  until  all  the  white 
particles  disappear.  Salt  with  1%  oz.  of 
Ashton  salt  to  the  pound.  Let  it  stand  in  a 
cool  place  24  hours,  then  work  and  pack. 
Milk  as  well  as  butter  is  very  sensitive  to  bad 
odors,  therefore  great  caution  should  be  used 
to  prevent  contamination.  Butter  is  often 
overworked  and  in  this  way  the  grain  as  well 
as  the  flavor  is  injured.  The  rule  for  the  best 
quality  of  butter  is  summed  up  in  healthy 
cattle,  wholesome  feed  and  pure  water  with 
cleanly  quarters  at  all  times.  Pastures  with 
living  water  give  the  best  of  satisfaction. 

Chautauqua  Co. ,  N.  Y.  H.  a.  w. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  FARM  LABOR. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Dubing  the  busy  season  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  learning  how  scarce  competent 
farm  labor  ha6  become  in  this  locality,  and 
the  same  cry  comes  from  distant  friends  v  ho 
are  engaged  in  fruit  farming.  Our  own  work 
is  done  largely  by  the  family  and  we  do  not 
usually  need  to  hire,  but  when  a  great  rush  of 
fruit  comes  and  help  is  required,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  what  a  high  value  so  many  poor  workers 
set  upon  their  labor.  A  neighbor,  starting  in 
life  and  alone,  has  been  left  to  battle  with  the 
work  without  help,  though  a  kind  and  indulg¬ 
ent  master.  He  has  set  out  an  asparagus  bed, 
and  all  the  “wise  men  of  Goshen’’  prophesy  a 
failure  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  skilled  labor.  I  have  always  maintained 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  engage  cheap  help  any 
more  than  to  keep  a  poor  horse.  Tae  cost  of 
food  for  good  or  bad  in  either  case  is  the  same, 
and  the  care  and  attention  are  no  less.  Farm¬ 
ers  often  become  discouraged  with  their  work 
because  they  cannot  get  capable  people  to 
work  for  them,  or  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
work.  “I  liked  Joe  because  he  would  not  go 
to  bed  when  the  colt  was  sick,  and  did  all  he 
could  for  it,”  said  a  master  to  me  lately;  and 
I  did  not  wonder  at  his  appreciation.  A  boy 
who  is  shiftless  and  lazy  about  a  farm  is  like 
the  sickly  sheep  that  infects  the  flock;  his  in¬ 
fluence  can  demoralize  a  whole  field  of  work¬ 
ers,  if  they  are  only  giving  “eye  service.’’ 
Show  me  a  worker  with  some  competitive 
quality,  who  is  ambitious  to  do  as  well  as  the 
best;  anxious  to  try  his  hand  at  the  plowing 
match,  and  taking  an  interest  in  bis  employ¬ 
er’s  stock,  and  I  would  say  “Pay  him  well  and 
try  to  give  him  a  feeling  of  home  life  among 
you,  but  do  not  expect  perfection.”  The  hay 
fork,  which  we  have  adopted  only  this  year, 
is  likely  to  make  the  work  easier,  and  should 
be  in  every  farmer’s  barn;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  labor-saving  machinery  and  good 
management  will  help  to  make  us  indepen¬ 
dent,  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  re¬ 
gretting  the  scarcity  of  good,  reliable  help 
that  seems  to  be  felt  on  all  sides,  both  for  out¬ 
door  and  in-door  labor.  The  recruits  that 
come  across  the  ocean  are,  for  the  most  part, 
untrained,  and  with  strange  ideas  of  the  new 
country,  and  our  own  youth  are  too  ambitious 
to  serve;  and  so  the  problem  becomes  every 
year  more  difficult  to  solve. 

Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 


DITCHES  AND  DITCHING. 


CHAS  A.  GREEN 


If  we  knew,  when  w  e  made  a  ditch,  that 
the  job  was  ended,  there  would  be  more  en¬ 
couragement  to  do  this  necessary  work  ;  but 
the  ditch  is  no  more  completed  than  is  a 
telegraph  line,  or  a  canal  or  railroad.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  looked  after  and  re¬ 
paired.  The  man  who  builds  ditches  and 
makes  no  map  or  other  record  of  their  where¬ 
abouts  or  sets  no  permant  stakes  at  their 
outlets,  buries  money  where  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  heirs,  executors,  or  assignees 
will  see  it  again.  Every  year  our  man 
goes  the  rounds  of  the  outlets  of  all  drains. 
I  have  just  been  called  from  my  office  to  go 
and  see  the  mare’s  nest  that  he  has  discovered. 
It  is  this:  he  has  foand  certain  drains  clogged 
at  the  outlets.  They  are  under  cultivated 
soil,  except  that  the  12  feet  next  the  outlets 
are  covered  with  swale  grass.  The  ditches 
are  clogged  wherever  'they  are  covered  with 
sods  of  swale  grass.  Here  the  tiles  are  filled 
with  roots  and  mud. 


“  What  shall  I  do  ?”  asks  John.  “  If  I  cover 
these  tiles,  the  grass  will  clog  them  again. 

“Well,  leave  the  ditch  open  so  far  as  the 
grass  grows,  for  the  present.” 

Another  ditch  was  found  clogged  where  no 
grass  was  growing  near.  “What  is  the 
cause  ?”  “  It  was  not  covered  deep  enough 

and  the  water  froze  in  the  tiles  and  broke 
them.  Clear  it  out  and  cover  more  deeply.” 

“  See,  here,  John :  we  may  as  well  leave  the 
ditch  by  those  willows  and  elms  open.  The 
roots  of  those  trees  are  sure  to  clog  the  tiles. 
There  is  no  cause  for  fear  for  tie  tiles  in  the 
orchard,  for  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  and  vines 
abhor  wet  feet  and  will  never  steal  into  drain 
tiles  out  of  curiosity.  Do  not  forget  that  the 
three  tiles  next  to  the  outlet  should  be  glazed 
and  hard-burned;  for  if  they  are  not  the 
frost  of  winter  will  cause  them  to  crumble.” 

While  I  do  not  regret  having  spent  money 
in  ditching,  I  advise  people  about  to  buy 
farms  to  buy  those  that  do  not  require  such 
expensive  improvements. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


fihtml  (Topics. 


FARMERS’  HOMES. 


“  Be  it  ever  so  humble  there  is  no  place  like 
home”  is  a  sentiment  that  will  hold  good  as 
long  as  the  world  stands.  The  squalid  peasant 
in  over-crowded  countries  where  the  lordly 
rich  hold  domineering  sway  over  the  lower 
classes,  lives  in  his  filthy  hut  contented,  be¬ 
cause  all  attempts  to  aspire  to  better  surround¬ 
ings  and  conditions  are  crushed,  or  nipped  in 
the  bud,  or,  more  likely,  no  bud  is  ever  allow¬ 
ed  to  form.  So  his  days  are  spent  in  an  un¬ 
ending  round  of  wretchedness,  yet  this  hum¬ 
ble  cot  is  his  home.  All  his  pleasures,  how¬ 
ever  meager,  center  there  with  his  family 
around  him. 

But  with  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
how  different  the  conditions  !  The  former’s 
lot  is  dependence,  and  the  latter’s  is  indepen¬ 
dence.  So  it  would  seem  that  the  American 
farmer  should  have  a  comfortable,  happy 
home.  But  what  should  a  home  be, — a  model 
home  ?  My  idea  is  that  a  home  should  be  a 
place  which  a  farmer  can  enjoy ;  where  his 
children  grow  up  around  him  to  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  buildings  should  be  kept  in  good 
repair.  The  yards  should  be  nicely  fenced 
and  painted.  Shade  and  fruit  trees  should  be 
set  out  in  abundance  around  the  dwelling. 
There  should  also  be  a  nice  garden  with  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit6  aud  berries  in  their  season,  so 
that  the  pork  barrel  will  only  have  to  be  vis¬ 
ited  at  intervals  “  few  and  far  between.”  The 
children  should  have  a  good  district  school 
education,  and  a  winter  or  two  at  the  acade¬ 
my  if  it  can  be  afforded.  What  stock  is 
raised  should  be  of  good  blood,  so  that 
the  boys  will  be  interested  and  en¬ 
couraged.  Improved  machinery  ought  to 
be  used  so  that  large  results  may  be  obtained 
with  an  expenditure  of  but  little  muscle. 
With  Vhe^reaper,  horse  fork,  sulky  plow,  and 
other  riding  machinery  the  farm  and  farming 
have  no  terrors  to  an  ordinary  energetic  boy. 
There  should  be  a  work-shop  where  leisure 
hours  aud  rainy  days  may  be  spent.  A  few 
necessary  tools  should  be  there,  the  more  the^ 
better  ;  then  when  a  rainy  day  comes,  the 
boys  will  be  there,  hard  at  work  making  or 
repairing  something  that  will  please  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  they  will  soon  become  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  use  of  tools,  thereby  saving  a  good 
many  bills.  And  as  regards  the  house — the 
home — see  that  it  is  supplied  with  reading 
matter  suitable  to  the  ages  of  the  children. 
Supply  them  with  books  not  of  the  yellow- 
covered  kind  however;  give  them  current 
newspapers,  a  good  agricultural  paper 
which  of  course  would  be  B  the  Rural 

» 

magazines  etc.  If  they  have  a  desire  for 
music  get  an  organ  or  piano  if  it  can  be 
afforded.  What  a  continual  feast,  and  power 
for  good  is  a  musical  instrument  in  a  family 
where  all  can  gather  around  and  sing  praises 
to  the  Great  Giver. 

A  boy  that  is  brought  up  under  such  influ- 
lences  can  be  trusted,  and,  at  the  proper  age, 
it  would  be  well  to  give  him  a  nice  carriage, 
harness  and  horse,  which  he  has  earned  many 
times  over,  and  when  he  drives  out  and  circu¬ 
lates  with  companions,  who,  without  doubt 
will  be  of  the  same  stamp  as  himself,  even 
then  he  will  go  home  with  pleasure  because  he 
was  reared  in  a  pleasant  '.home,  and  when  he 
leaves  it  to  fight  life’s  battles,  it  willjbe  a  leave- 
taking  of  profound  sorrow.  m.  h.  c.  g 

Johnson’s,  N.  Y. 

DEFINITIONS. 

A.  L.  CROSBY. 

[Revised  to  suit  the  times.] 

Lard,  was  formerly  made  from  the  lat  of 


the  hog  only,  but  it  is  now  composed  of  a 
little  hog  fat  and  a  great  deal  of  cotton  seed 
oil,  tallow  and  water.  It  is  found  that  the 
fat  of  any  animal  dying  from  disease  will 
make  excellent  lard. 

Butter  was  formerly  made  from  the  fat 
found  in  the  cow’s  milk,  but  science  has 
shown  that  it  can  be  made  from  tallow  or  any 
kind  of  grease,  no  matter  how  filthy.  Re¬ 
cently  passed  laws  have  a  tendency  to  cause 
the  old-time  meaning  to  apply  to  this  product. 

A  Trust  is  represented  by  a  few  big  boys, 
who  unite  to  handle  a  long  pole  and  knock 
dowu  the  persimmons,  at  the  same  time 
punching  the  little  fellows  who  are  slowly  and 
painfully  trying  to  climb  up  the  tree. 

Dehorner  :  a  person  who  has  suddenly 
discovered  that  the  horns  on  his  cattle  are  the 
chief  cause  of  his  lack  of  profit.  He  saws  them 
off  at  a  certain  mysterious  point,  so  that  no 
pain  is  felt  either  during  the  operation  or 
afterwards. 

Senate,  in  the  U.  S.,  means  a  body  of  rich 
men  whose  chief  interest  is  to  see  that  corpor¬ 
ations  and  monopolies  are  not  interfered  with 
by  another  body  of  men  called  the  House. 

Farmer  :  a  man  who  grows  food  for  the  rest 
of  creation,  and  if  he  complains  of  his  lot  he  is 
filled  up  with  promises. 

Railroad  consists  of  two  lines  of  iron  rails 
laid  parallel  which  support  a  car  which 
carries  all  the  merchandise  it  will  bear  which 
is  charged  all  the  toll  it  will  bear. 

A  Strike.  When  an  infant  industry  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  high  tariff  finds  other  25-year-old 
infants  competing  with  it,  in  order  to  pay  big 
dividends,  it  reduces  the  wages  of  its  em¬ 
ployees,  who  not  seeing  the  justice  of  this 
state  of  affairs,  stop  work.  Hence  when  all 
refuse  to  strike  another  blow,  it  is  called  a 
“  strike.” 

««< 

Woman’s  Work. — There  has  been  a  good 
amount  written  about  cooking,  washing,  iron¬ 
ing,  etc.  during  the  hot  weather.  I  wish  to  say 
to  every  farmer  who  has  a  wife  that  wants  a 
stove  to  burn  gasoline,  that  he  ought  to  use 
every  honest  endeavor  to  get  the  article.  It 
is  a  great  help  to  the  housekeeper.  In  less  than 
one  minute  one  can  have  the  fire  in  full  blast 
and  the  meal  prepared  while  an  ordinary  wood 
or  coal  fire  would  be  kindling.  It  is  very  con¬ 
venient  to  get  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  full  supper  for 
a  set  of  men,  and  when  it  is  no  longer  wanted 
the  fire  can  be  put  out  at  once.  It  is  not 
particularly  expensive  for  cooking  on  account 
of  the  close  proximity  of  the  blaze  to  the  arti¬ 
cle  to  be  cooked.  I  think  coal  the  cheapest 
for  cool  weather.  i.  j.  blackwell. 


DIGGING  POTATOES  BY  MACHINERY. 


T.  B.  TERRY. 


An  expert  can  dig  half  an  acre,  even  of 
drilled  potatoes,  in  a  day  of  ten  hours,  if  the 
crop  is  clean.  But  ordinary  men  would  be 
about  three  days  digging  an  acre.  The  cost 
of  this  amount  of  labor,  including  the 
board,  would  be  about  four  dollars.  There 
are  more  farmers  who  get  their  potatoes  dug 
at  a  greater  cost  per  acre  than  this,  than  there 
are  who  pay  less. 

The  writer  for  three  years  past  has  used  the 
McCallum  digger,  which  cost  $100.  Hand 
labor  has  been  entirely  dispensed  with,  except 
at  the  ends  of  the  field,  and  when  digging 
unripe  potatoes  for  early  market.  About  an 
hour’s  work  in  the  morning  and  as  much  more 
after  dinner  would  dig  as  many  potatoes  as 
my  help  could  pick  up.  With  the  conditions 
all  just  right,  I  haveMug  an  acre  in  two  hours, 
but  ordinarily  it  would  take  about  three.  I 
get  all  the  tubers  and  leave  them  in  better 
shape  for  picking  up  than  by  hand  digging. 
Very  few  need  be  cut.  It  is  snug  work  for 
two  horses;  but  they  will  draw  the  digger  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  which  is  all  we  want. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  digger  would 
work  in  weeds  or  not,  as  I  don’t  raise  any. 

Well,  instead  of  paying  out  about  $50  a 
season  for  extra  help  to  dig  my  crop,  the 
machine  now  does  it,  and  I  hardly  miss  the 
time  spent  in  riding  on  it,  and  of  course  I 
pocket  the  $50.  This  is  literally  true  now,  as 
the  machine  has  more  than  saved  its  first  cost. 
Again,  I  can  rush  business,  putting  all  the 
help  at  picking  up.  I  am  quite  independent 
also,  for  any  one  can  pick  up,  but  few  can  dig 
well  and  fast.  The  machine  wears  fast,  but 
probably  $10  would  cover  the  wear  to  date. 
I  feel  as  though  it  was  quite  grand  to  be  a 
farmer,  when  riding  on  the  digger  and  doing 
the  work  of  about  eight  men  with  forks. 
The  machine  it  not  perfect,  aud  some  have 
failed  with  it,  but  I  couldn’t  do  without  mine 
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any  more  than  I  could  do  without  the  binder. 
I  raise  mostly  Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes,  and 
my  land  is  only  moderately  rolling. 

POTATO  DIGGERS. 

I  know  of  no  really  successful  potato 
diggers  except  those  where  a  broad  steel  point 
or  share  runs  in  the  ground,  under  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  takes  dirt,  tubers,  vines  and  every¬ 
thing,  up  an  incline,  by  means  of  an  endless 
chain,  working  out  the  dirt  as  the  mass  goes 
up,  and  throwing  the  potatoes  on  the  surface 
in  the  rear,  entirely  uncovered  and  in  a  close 
row.  We  have  at  least  two  costly  machines, 
now,  made  on  this  principle.  All  others,  so 
far  as  I  know,  are  simply  helps.  They  do  not 
do  a  finished  job.  From  my  experience 
many  of  them  had  better  be  called  “hinder- 
ances0’  I  would  sooner  depend  on  a  potato 
fork  in  the  hands  of  a  stout  man.  A  letter 
just  to  hand  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Kimball,  of 
Dunbar,  Pa.,  is  to  the  point.  He  says;  “I 

have  been  using  the - digger,  whieh 

operates,  as  you  know,  with  a  shaking  grate, 
and  which  is  pretty  good ;  but  it  necessitates 
a  good  deal  of  work  clearing  up,  to  get  all  the 
potatoes.”  Yes  I  know.  Some  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  was  once  operated  by  the  inventor  in 
my  field.  I  nearly  wore  my  fingers  out  picking 
up  after  it  for  a  few  hours,  we  had  to  pull  the 
dirt  out  so  much  to  get  the  partially  covered 
potatoes,  and  even  then  the  fork  found  eight 
bushels  per  acre  left  in  the  ground !  “Is  that  the 
best  you  can  do?”  I  asked  the  operator.  He 
replied:  44  It  is.”  “Then,”  I  said,  “I  do  not 
want  it.  We  will  have  a  machine  that  digs 
potatoes  or  we  will  stand  by  the  fork.” 
“But,”  says  he,  “You  can  harrow  the  field 

over  a  couple  of  times  and  get  most  of - ” 

“  But,”  says  I,  “  we  won’t,”  and  back  went 
the  machine  to  the  depot,  and  I  lost  $5  freight 
paid  on  it.  (Not  the  first  loss  of  this  kind.)  I 
am  told  that  some  500  potato  diggers  have 
been  patented.  It  would  be  best,  probably, 
to  beware  of  buying  at  least  490  of  these. 

TENDENCY  TOWARDS  MAKING  A  SPECIALTY  OK 

POTATO  GROWING. 

Many  are  opposed  to  specialties  in  farming; 
but  we  are  tending  in  that  direction.  The 
men  who  make  some  one  crop  a  leading  one, 
and  push  it  for  all  there  is  in  it,  are  the 
ones  who  are  making  the  money  and  who  are 
heard  from.  Take  growing  potatoes  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  The  bulk  of  the  business  is  fast  work¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  comparative¬ 
ly.  The  large  grower  has  his  planter  and 
rides  while  he  marks  out  the  ground,  plows  a 
furrow,  drops  the  seed,  puts  a  little  dirt  over 
it,  drops  some  fertilizer  and  then  finishes 
covering,  all  done  up  perfectly  as  he  goes 
along  at  the  rate  of  an  acre;  every  two  hours. 
The  writer  saw  a  friend  putting  in  an  acre  or 
two  this  season  and  doing  all  the  above  work 
by  hand,  and  he  felt  the  greatest  pity  for 
him.  The  fates  are  against  his  making  much 
money.  Times  have  changed. 

The  large  grower  has  his  long  fields,  where 
men  can  do  almost  twice  as  much  cultivating, 
digging,  etc.,  in  a  day  as  in  the  little  lots. 
The  large  grower  can  have  a  spraying  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  put  poison  on  four  rows  of 
potatoes  at  once,  if  he  wishes,  only  taking  the 
labor  of  one  man  and  a  horse.  Picture  in 
your  mind  the  man  with  an  acre  or  two  going 
over  one  row  at  a  time  with  his  sprinkling  can  ! 

Then  a  man  who  only  grows  a  few  can  not 
think  of  having  a  digger.  The  large  grower 
can  ride  and  make  more  than  a  dollar  an  hour 
digging  his  crops.  The  small  grower  must 
sweat  on,  with  aching  back,  and  be  content 
with  about  one  dollar  a  day.  I  haven’t  told  all; 
but  enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  show 
that  now,  with  so  much  labor-saving  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  potato  field,  one  cannot  do  as  he 
did  ten  years  ago  with  a  hope  of  making  much 
money.  As  well  might  be  go  at  his  haying 
with  the  old  scythe  and  hand  rake. 


(I'niomolotVicftl, 


THRIPS  (TETTIGONIA  VITIS.) 


D.  S.  MARVIN. 


Nature  and  ravages  of  the  pest ;  when  and 
how  to  attack  it;  carbolic  soaji-suds  as  an 
exterminator ;  other  probably  effective 
insecticides ;  life-history  of  the  pest ;  a  use¬ 
ful  study  for  entomologists. 


This  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  the  so- 
called  4  4  thrips,  ”  that  has  become  such  a  scourge 
in  the  vineyards  of  New  York.  The  insect  is 
also  called  the  44  Leaf-hopper,”  but  belongs  to 
the  genus  Erythroneura,  instead  of  Thripidae. 
It^was  first  described  by  Harris  in  1831,  and  is 
redescribed  by  Prof.  Lintner,  page  30, 
Second  Annual  Report,  as  a  small,  slender 
spindle  shaped  parti-colored  leaf-hopper,  which 


n  its  larval,  pupal,  and  perfect  stages  is  very 
destructive  to  the  foliage  of  the  vine.”  For  a 
number  of  years  I  have  looked  upon  this  in¬ 
sect  as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  vine  wherever 
it  abounds.  1  have  been  studying  its  habits  in 
order  to  find  its  weak  point,  but  until  the 
present  season  I  have  seen  it  annually  increase, 
with  no  vulnerable  or  weak  point  by  which  I 
could  control  its  increase.  It  was  so  destruc¬ 
tive  last  year  that  I  devoted  much  time  to  it, 
during  the  early  spring  of  the  present  year.  I 
had  never  paid  much  attention  to  it,  until  it 
became  troublesome.  I  found  that  early  in 
spring  the  pests  were  collected  in  colonies  at 
the  lowest  and  most  sheltered  points  of  the 
vineyard,  and  not  spread  over  the  whole. 
Herein  I  conceived  was  my  opportunity.  I 
had  previously  tried  tobacco- water, py  rethrum, 
and  the  kerosene  emulsion  with  such  in¬ 
different  success,  that  I  resolved  to  try  strong 
carbolic  soap-suds.  This  has  proved  so 
eminently  successful,  that  if  I  may  take  the 
present  season’s  experiment  as  conclusive,  I 
may  truly  say  that  I  no  longer  dread  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  insect  in  the  garden  or  vineyard. 
I  can  hardly  find  enough  insects  now — the  last 
of  July — for  study  under  the  glass  to  enable 
me  to  write  this  paper. 

If  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience  this 
information  will  give  gladness  to  many  gard¬ 
eners  and  vineyardists;  still  with  only  one  trial 
and  a  single  season’s  experience,  I  realize  from 
past  exploiting  in  the  same  direction,  that  it 
will  not  do  to  say  that  the  insect  is  under  con¬ 
trol,  but  the  facts  do  afford  this  hope.  The 
strong  point  is  the  observation  that  the  insects 
are  weak  of  wing,  avoid  the  wind  and  collect 
in  dead  air  to  lay  their  eggs  or  hybernate  for 
the  winter,  and  that  they  do  noo  spread  over 
the  vineyard  generally  in  the  spring  until  the 
vines  afford  shelter  from  wind  and  storms.  I 
have  never  made  the  attempt  to  study  out  the 
life  history  of  these  insects ;  but  I  desire  to 
commend  the  topic  strongly  to  our  entomolo¬ 
gists.  They  can  do  no  more  acceptable  work. 
In  my  experiments  I  used  common  Woodason 
spraying  bellows,  and  they  did  the  work.  I 
experimented  upon  about  an  acre  of  vines 
but  did  not  have  to  go  over  any  part  except 
the  lowest  corner,  where  the  insects  were 
collected.  I  spent  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  every  other  morning  during  May,  and 
chose  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  while  the 
insects  were  yet  somewhat  torpid  from  cold, 
so  that  I  could  wet  down  whole  colonies  of 
them  as  they  were  collected  upon  the  ground 
at  the  base  of  the  vines  and  the  lower  portions 
of  the  expanding  foliage.  I  tried  London- 
purple  with  the  same  apparent  success,  but 
cannot  recommend  it,  as  1  found  it  injurious 
to  the  young  and  tender  foliage.  I  think 
that  the  kerosene  emulsion  and  other  insect¬ 
icides  might  be  used  successfully  at  this  season. 
The  insects  do  not  seem  hard  to  kill  until 
after  they  are  sheltered  by  the  foliage  of  the 
vines. 

There  is  a  likeness  of  the  insect  copied  into 
Packard’s  Guide  for  the  Study  of  Insects,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  represent  our  species. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  insect  hybernates 
over  winter  in  the  adult  stage,  or  hatches  in 
the  early  spring;  fori  have,  for  want  of  time, 
only  endeavored  to  find  its  vulnerable  point 
rather  than  to  study  its  life-history.  I  think 
I  may  finally  safely  add  that,  if  upon  repeat¬ 
ing  these  experiments  next  spring,  the  same 
results  follow,  the  greatest  practical  benefits 
will  result.  I  give  the  facts  publicity  now  so 
that  others  may  aid  in  the  practical  solution 
of  this  tough  problem.  In  the  confined  air 
of  gardens  these  insects  especially  abound, 
and  here  is  where  they  require  subduing  the 
most. 

Jefferson  County,  N.„Y. 


TWO  NEW  JAPAN  PLUMS. 


Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal., 
sends  us  two  each  of  two  varieties  of  Japan 
plums,  viz.,  the  Blood  Plum  of  Satsuma,  or 
Satsuma,  as  it  will  be  called,  and  the  Burbank. 
The  specimens  of  the  first  measure  two  inches 
each  in  diameter,  and  are  nearly  round  with 
an  obscure  suture.  The  color  of  the  flesh  is 
a  dark  purple  or  claret ;  the  pit  is  very  small  • 
the  flesh  is  rather  coarse-grained  but  extreme¬ 
ly  juicy  and  of  fair  quality,  though  a  trifle 
tart.  Mr.  Burbank  writes  us  that  it  is  nearly 
six  weeks  earlier  than  the  Kelsey  Japan  Plum ; 
that  the  tree  is  an  enormous  bearer,  and  more 
vigorous  than  any  other  of  43  varieties  of  the 
Japan  plum  be  growing. 

The  .Burbanxs  were  about  1 %  inch  in 
diameter,  yellow-fleshed,  very  sweet  and 
agreeable.  The  pits  are  also  small. 

These  plums  were  picked  July  21.  They 
were  received  at  the  Rural  office,  August  18, 


in  first-class  condition,  except  from  the  jolt¬ 
ing  caused  by  loose  packing.  Mr.  Burbank  is 
confident  that  there  is  no  other  plum  that  will 
keep  so  long  as  the  Satsuma. 


ONE  MEAL  OF  FRUIT. 

Having  been  afflicted  with  chronic  consti¬ 
pation,  I  have  found  out  by  experimenting 
that  one  meal  a  week  entirely  and  exclusively 
of  fruit,  is  better  than  medicine.  I  am  each 
week  surprised  at  the  beneficent  results.  Be¬ 
sides  its  invariably  good  physical  effects,  it 
clears  the  mind  and  makes  the  spirits  bouyant. 
There  is  no  suffering  or  any  of  the  bad  effects 
sure  to  follow  the  use  of  physic.  If  thirsty, 
water  may  be  used,  but  no  tea  or  coffee.  I 
usually  take  a  light  breakfast  and  dinner  on 
Sunday  and  for  supper  the  entire  meal  is  of  fruit 
I  begin  with  the  fruits  at  their  several  seasons, 
and  see  to  it  that  I  always  have  some.  I  esteem 
tomatoes  as  one  of  the  best  of  fruits,  and 
seldom  eat  them  cooked  in  their  season.  Mon¬ 
day  is  always  my  best  day  in  the  week.  Let 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  constipation  try 
this  easy  remedy.  d.  s.  m. 

THE  NEW  FRUITS. 

By  all  means  look  over  the  new  fruits  at  the 
fair  aud  compare  them  with  what  you  already 
have  planted,  and  if  you  have  none  planted, 
then  look  over  the  old  ones  and  make  a  list  of 
what  you  will  plant  this  fall  or  next  spring. 
Resolve  in  your  mind  that  if  others  can  grow 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  apples,  strawberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  water¬ 
melons  and  the  many  other  good  things,  you 
can  grow  them  also.  I  often  think  of  years 
back  when  a  good  pear  was  a  wonder. 
Peaches  were  not  plentiful  and  the  small 
fruits  were  hardly  thought  of.  Now  is  the 
time  to  prepare  for  planting,  and  after  you 
get  your  list  made  out,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  reduce  the  list  of  new  fruits  to  one  tree  of 
each  variety,  or  a  dozen  of  the  small  fruits. 
Then  take  a  walk  among  your  neighbors  and 
plant  whatever  kind  yon  find  that  gives  most 
satisfaction.  Always  remember  that  the  home 
orchard  needs  variety.  For  instance,  you 
want  apples  from  July  1st  to  June  1st  of  next 
year;  then  this  kind  usually  bears  in  even 
years,  that  in  the  odd  years.  Crab  apples  are 
good  for  jelly,  and  for  market  you  want  the 
best  and  nothing  more.  By  best  I  mean  those 
that  are  productive,  large  and  fair  and  sal¬ 
able.  I.  J.  BLACKWELL. 


CHERRY  CURRANT. 

This  is  a  shy  bearer  but  this  is  not  the  only 
fault  of  it  or  of  its  seedlings.  The  growth  of 
the  shoots  is  so  rapid  in  the  spring  that  they 
become  too  succulent,  and  they  are  blown  off 
by  the  wind,  or  fall  to  the  ground  half  severed 
and  useless.  I  have  been  crossing  it  with  the 
Dutch  and  White  Grape  for  a  number  of 
years,  to  see  if  I  cannot  correct  these  defects. 
I  am  also  growing  some  hybrids  with  the 
Missouri  and  the  Black  Currant.  It  now  looks 
as  if  I  had  made  a  success  with  the  former; 
but  the  seedlings  of  the  latter  are  yet  too  young 
to  allow  an  opinion  to  be  expressed  about 
them.  d.  s.  marvin. 


i^'UscfHancoits. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Harrow  the  Corn.— How  few  people  there 
are  who  rightly  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
fine-tooth  harrow  in  the  corn-field  just  before 
and  after  the  corn  comes  up.  Mellow  ground 
aud  no  weeds  are  conditions  that  push  the 
corn  to  a  maximum  development  an  I  the 
earliest  maturity.  Thus  this  early  harrowing 
in  mellowing  the  ground  and  in  exterminat¬ 
ing  the  weeds  works  a  double  benefit.  Those 
who  have  seed-drills — and  what  farmer  has 
not  ? — can  plant  rapidly  and  easily  by  stopping 
all  openings,  except  the  two  outside  ones. 
Besides,  they  can  plant  10  or  12  quarts  to  the 
acre,  and  so  the  corn  will  be  so  thick  that 
some  may  be  dragged  up.  Thus  the  harrow 
can  be  kept  at  work  till  the  corn  is  up  three 
or  four  inches;  and  we  have  no  use  for  the 
hoe,  and  save  much  hard  labor,  a.  j.  cook. 

Effect  of  Manure  in  Wet  and  Drough¬ 
ty  Seasons.— In  February  of  last  year  I 
manured  a  piece  of  land  quite  heavily  with 
fairly  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure,  and  in 
the  spring  planted  it  with  sweet  corn.  The 
result  was  a  splendid  crop  despite  the  scorch¬ 
ing  drought.  Last  winter  I  manured  another 
piece  of  rather  low  land  with  the  same  kind  of 
manure  and  planted  it  with  corn  in  the  spring, 
and  though  it  has  been  washed  with  water  to 
a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  three  times  this 
summer,  I  Gan  tell  to  a  row  where  the  manure 
was  applied.  The  stalks  are  large  and  tall, 
the  leaves  a  dark  green,  and  the  ears — often 
two  on  a  stalk — 3tick  out  like  yard-arms. 
Where  no  manure  was  applied,  the  corn  is  tall 


I  enough,  but  it  looks  yellow,  all  the  lower 

leaves  have  withered,  and  nearly  a  third  of 
the  stalks  are  destitute  of  ears.  Verily  the 
application  of  manure  pays  in  any  season. 
Christian  County.  Ill.  f.  grundy. 


A  Word  of  Appreciation. — I  am  greatly 
pleased  with  the  Rural  of  August  4th  inst., 
containing  the  very  interesting  articles  on 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes. 
How  few  tillers  of  the  soil,  even  among  the 
more  intelligent,  know  the  value  of  the  labors 
of  this  gentleman,  by  which  they  so  much 
profit.  It  is  doubtless  a  great  advantage  to 
agriculture  that  so  many  States  of  the  Union 
are  establishing  experiment  stations.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  bulletins  of  these  stations 
will  be  found  in  all  the  farmers’  homes  of  the 
several  States,  alongside  of  some  good  farm 
paper  and  the  local  newspaper.  J.  B. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 


Trimming  Street  Trees. — As  I  walk  along 
the  streets  of  our  rural  villages  and  note  the 
uncouth  shape  and  lack  of  natural  and  grace¬ 
ful  development  of  the  shade  trees,  I  marvel 
at  the  stupidity  of  the  force  of  habit,  every¬ 
where  the  same.  Some  barbarian  ancestor 
must  have  set  the  example  and  cut  off  the  top 
of  the  first  shade  tree,  and  ever  since  man¬ 
kind  has  followed  this  barbarian’s  custom, 
not  regarding  or  observing  that  natural  trees 
in  field  and  forest  are  far  more  beautiful. 
Then  such  mutilated  trees,  besides  being  made 
ungraceful,  are  made  short-lived,  for  a  crotch 
is  formed  about  the  cut-off  end,  and  when  this 
rots  away  there  is  left  a  hole  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  place  for  rain-water  to  soak  in  and  rot 
the  tree.  The  terminal  shoot  of  the  tree 
should  never  be  cut  off,  and  if  by  any  chance 
it  becomes  lost,  then  a  side  shoot  should  be 
tied  up  and  allowed  to  supply  its  place. 

d.  s.  MARVIN. 


How  to  Select  Seed  Corn.— Two  points 
are  specially  to  be  aimed  at  in  securing  seed 
corn — earliness  and  prolificness.  To  those 
may,  in  many  cases,  be  added  a  third — a  large 
amount  of  fodder.  Theoretically  the  best 
time  to  select  seed  corn  is  just  before  the  corn 
is  cut  up,  but  in  my  own  practice  I  seldom 
find  time  for  this,  aud  have  to  leave  the  selec¬ 
tion  until  husking  time.  When  I  find  two 
good  ears  upon  a  stalk  I  save  them.  My  ideal 
ear  of  corn  is  long  and  small — the  smaller  the 
cob  the  better;  so  when  in  husking  I  find  such 
an  ear  I  break  it  off,  leaving  three  or  four 
husks  on  it.  These  are  collected  and  the  best 
specimens  are  reserved  for  seed.  They  are 
braided  up  in  lengths  convenient  to  handle, 
and  hung  in  a  closet  through  which  a  stove¬ 
pipe  passes.  As  this  pipe  connects  with  the 
kitchen  stove  it  is  hot  much  of  the  day,  and 
when  the  door  of  the  closet  is  shut,  its  tem¬ 
perature  goes  up  pretty  high.  I  keep  the  seed 
corn  here  till  planting  time,  aud  find  it  ger¬ 
minates  very  much  better  than  corn  hung  in 
the  open  air.  I  have  placed  seed  ears  withiu 
two  inches  of  a  stove  pipe  which  gets  hot 
every  day.  and  after  eight  months,  I  have 
found  its  germinating  qualities  unimpaired. 

Lamoille  Co.  Vt.  J.  w.  newton. 


Road  Mending. — After  an  experience  of 
a  few  years  in  looking  after  the  roads,  I  have 
become  convinced  that  all  crossings  or  cause¬ 
ways  should  be  formed  of  gravel  or  stone. 
When  made  of  dirt  they  cut  right  through, 
and  the  water  following  the  ruts,  not  only 
washes  out  the  road,  but  fills  it  with  sink¬ 
holes.  A  great  share  of  the  work  on  our 
roads  is  wasted  because  the  overseers  do  not 
finish  the  work;  that  is,  when  they  get  the 
road  in  a  condition  almost  to  turn  the  water, 
they  stop,  then  the  road-bed  settles  after  the 
first  heavy  rain,  and  the  water  follows  the 
middle  of  the  road  which  is  soon  back  to 
the  old  condition.  The  remedy  for  bad  roads 
is  to  elect  men  who  know  how  to  make  a  road, 
without  regard  to  their  politics.  At  present  a 
poor  road-master  usually  gets  the  office,  and 
the  greater  the  remuneration  the  greater  will 
be  the  number  of  inefficient  officers.  The  poorer 
the  road-master  the  more  money  he  will  want. 
The  railroads  in  the  older  sections  of  the 
country  are  taking  most  of  the  travel  from 
the  country  roads.  If  any  one  thinks  he  can 
improve  the  road  let  him  get  elected  to  office, 
and  try  his  plan.  I.  J.  blackwell. 


The  Keystone  Loader.— Again  I  have 
tried  the  Keystone  Loader,  and  proved  its  ex¬ 
cellence.  Next  to  the  mower  and  reaper,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  machines  on  the 
farm.  This  year  we  took  all  our  hay  right 
from  the  swath  on  to  the  load,  aud  our  haying 
moved  on  so  easily  that  in  place  of  being  cross 
and  tired,  our  help  wished  haying  might  last 
all  summer,  instead  of  hardly  more  than 
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one  week.  One  of  my  bright  men  said  he 
wished  he  were  a  talker;  for  then  he  would  at 
once  take  an  agency  for  the  loader  and  make 
his  fortune.  Farmers  should  examine  this 
machine  while  at  the  fairs  the  coming 
autumn.  a.  j.  cook. 


Cam. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 


LIABILITY  FOR  DAMAGE  CAUSED  BY  FIRE. 

L.  H.,  Mattoon,  III. — A  neighbor  lately  set 
fire  to  a  lot  of  brush,  etc.,  on  his  own  land. 
The  flames  spread  along  the  dry  grass  and 
consumed  a  portion  of  my  fences  and  a  corn- 
crib  and  stable  close  to  the  boundary  line, 
besides  doing  other  damage.  Is  he  liable  for 
damages  ? 

Ans.— According  to  the  general  law,  one  has 
a  right  to  burn  brush,  stumps,  and  the  like  on 
his  own  land  for  “purposes  of  husbandry,”  if 
it  is  a  prudent  thing  to  do  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case;  and  if  he  uses  all  due 
care  and  the  fire  spreads  without  any  fault  on 
his  part,  he  cannot  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
damage  that  it  does  to  others.  The  gist  of  his 
liability  is  some  degree  of  carelessness,  either 
as  regards  the  time  of  setting  the  fire,  the 
manner  of  doing  so,  or  in  watching  it  after¬ 
wards.  The  legislatures  of  some  of  the 
prairie  and  timbered  States  have  passed 
stringent  laws  on  the  matter.  In  Illinois  and 
Missouri  all  persons  are  absolutely  prohibited 
from  firing  woods  or  anything  on  the  ground, 
except  between  March  and  November,  and 
then  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them¬ 
selves  from  prairie  fires.  Under  the  statutes 
in  both  these  States  where  damage  occurs 
from  the  fire  spread  ng,  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  person  who  set  the  fire  to  show  that 
he  did  so  to  protect  himself  from  prairie  fires, 
and  that  he  used  every  reasonable  precaution 
to  prevent  injury  to  others.  How  does  this 
rule  apply  in  the  above  case  ?  In  North  Caro¬ 
lina  a  person  must  give  notice  in  writing  to 
his  neighbor  tiiat  he  intends  to  set  fire  to 
woods  or  brush  on  his  own  land ;  but  this  does 
not  apply  to  heaps  of  rubbish  collected  on  the 
land.  In  Iowa  “if  any  person  willfully  or 
without  using  cautiou  sets  fire  to  and  burns 
or  causes  to  be  burned  any  prairie  or  timber 
land,  by  which  the  property  of  another  is 
destroyed,  he  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  to 
the  party  injured  for  all  damages  he,  she  or 
they  may  have  sustained  in  consequence  of 
fire.”  In  California  treble  damages  are 
awarded  against  him  who  negligently  sets  fire 
to  his  own  woods  or  negligently  suffers  any  fire 
to  extend  beyond  his  own  land,  if  his  neighbor 
thereby  suffers  loss.  In  several  of  the  States 
the  negligent  firing  of  woods,  etc.,  on  one’s 
own  land,  as  well  as  neglect  in  allowing  the 
fire  to  spread  to  those  of  a  neighbor,  is  made 
a  criminal  offense  punishable  by  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment,  or  both. 

A  RIGHT  OF  WAY  BY  PRESCRIPTION. 

C.  E.  R.,  Jerusalem. ,  N.  Y. — A  and  B  own 
land  adjoining  C’s  land,  and  to  get  to  the 
highway  they  have  to  cross  a  corner  of  C’s 
wood-lot — only  30  yards.  A  has  traveled  the 
road  for  34  years,  and  B  has  done  so  for  over 
50  years.  C  bought  the  farm  about  10  years 
ago,  and  did  not  object  to  A  and  B’s  crossing 
the  land  until  the  present  time;  now  he  does 
object.  If  A  and  B  cannot  cross  C’s  land  they 
will  have  to  go  2)4  miles  to  get  to  their  own 
land  from  the  highway.  What  is  the  law  in 
the  matter  ? 

Ans. — A  and  B  have  a  legal  right  to  cross 
C’s  land  along  the  same  route  they  have  been 
using  for  so  many  years.  A  right  of  way  is 
acquired  by  prescription  in  this  State  by 
adverse  continuous  use  for  20  years,  and  in 
some  States  adverse  continuous  use  for  15 
years  only  is  required.  The  owner  of  the  land 
may  dedicate  it  for  public  use  as  a  highway 
by  allowing  it  to  be  used  as  such  without 
exercising  control  over  it.  The  dedication 
may  be  evidenced  by  deed  or  by  the  act  of  the 
owner,  or  by  his  silent  acquiescence  in  its  use 
for  the  necessary  period.  This  was  evidently 
the  case  in  the  above  instance  before  C  bought 
the  laud,  and  he  could  buy  only  the  rights 
vested  in  the  former  owner.  Even  if  the  right 
of  way  had  not  been  altogether  acquired 
during  the  tenure  of  the  former  owner,  the 
fact  that  the  present  owner  acquiesced  in  the 
use  of  the  path  or  road  for  10  years  must  be 
taken  into  account,  for  the  time  of  enjoyment 
for  the  acquirement  of  a  title  by  prescription 
is  deemed  to  be  uninterrupted  when  it  is  con¬ 
tinued  from  ancestor  to  heir  or  from  seller  to 
buyer.  It  is  therefore  now  too  late  for  C  to 
put  in.an  adverse  claim. 


OWNERSHIP  OF  FRUITS  ON  OR  NEAR  THE 
BOUNDARY  LINE. 

W.  G.  T.  S.,  Rochester ,  N.  Y. — My  neigh¬ 
bor  has  a  lot  of  ill-kept,  straggling  fruit  trees, 
some  growing  partly  on  the  division  line  be¬ 
tween  our  farms  and  some  just  beyond  the 
line,  but  partly  overhanging  my  land.  What 
is  the  law  with  regard  to  the  ownership  of 
such  fruit?  Have  I  any  rights  in  the  matter? 

Ans. — Where  anybody  has  a  fruit  tree 
growing  near  the  boundary  line,  even  if.  the 
roots  extend  and  grow  into  the  land  of  his 
neighbor  and  derive  nourishment  from  it,  the 
tree  is  the  property  of  the  person  on  whose 
land  the  trunk  remains,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
all  the  fruit,  although  some  of  the  branches 
may  overhang  his  neighbor’s  land.  If  the 
fruit  falls  into  the  latter,  the  owner  has  a 
right  to  reach  over  and  pick  it,  and  if  his 
neighbor  prevents  him,  the  owner  may  have 
an  action  for  assault  and  battery.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  he  has  any  right 
to  go  on  the  neighbor’s  land  to  get  the  fruit, 
but  he  would  probably  have  a  license  to  do  so 
provided  he  did  no  damage  to  the  latter’s  prop¬ 
erty.  The  adjacent  owner  may,  however, 
cut  off  all  branches  and  roots  up  to  the  line  of 
his  land ;  but  if  he  uses  them  he  will  be  liable 
to  pay  the  owner  of  the  tree  what  they  were 
worth.  Where  a  tree  stands  on  the  boundary 
line  between  adjoining  owners,  they  own  the 
tree  and  fruit  in  common,  and  neither  is  at 
liberty  to  cut  the  tree  without  the  consent  of 
the  other,  nor  to  cut  away  the  part  that  ex¬ 
tends  into  his  land,  if  thereby  he  injures  the 
common  property. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LAW  AS  TO  DIVISION  FENCES. 

L.  S.  M.  Williamsport ,  Pa. — What  is  the 
law  with  regard  to  line  fences  in  this  State  ? 
If  the  farms  of  two  persons  join,  both  having 
pastures  adjoining  each  other,  and  woods  be¬ 
ing  on  each  side  of  the  line  where  the  pastures 
join,  can  one  force  the  other  to  build  his  half 
of  the  line  fence,  the  other  party  being  will¬ 
ing  to  build  his  ?  What  course  should  he  take  ? 

Ans. — The  Pennsylvania  law  as  to  the  divi¬ 
sion  fences  is  as  follows:  “  When  any  two 
persons  shall  improve  lands  adjacent  to  each 
other  or  when  any  person  shall  inclose  land 
adjacent  to  another’s  already  fenced  in,  so 
that  any  part  of  the  first  person’s  fence  be¬ 
comes  the  partition  fence  between  them,  in 
both  these  cases,  the  charge  for  such  division 
fence,  so  far  as  is  inclosed  on  both  sides,  shall 
be  equally  borne  and  maintained  by  both 
parties.  Recovery  is  to  be  had  as  in  other  ac¬ 
tions  for  work  and  labor  done,  or  materials 
furnished.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  owner 
of  unimproved  land  cannot  call  upon  the 
owner  of  adjacent  unimproved  land  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  cost  of  a  division  fence  unless  the 
latter  chooses  to  fence  in  his  own  unimproved 
land. 

NECESSITY  FOR  DISCLOSING  DANGEROUS 
QUALITIES  IN  ANIMALS. 

M.  T.,  Ocean  Orove,  N.  J. — A  left  a  horse 
which  he  knew  to  be  mischievous,  to  be  shod 
at  a  blacksmith’s  shop;  the  animal  kicked  the 
shoer  badly;  has  the  latter  any  remedy 
against  A? 

Ans. — Yes.  The  owner  of  an  animal  is 
bound  to  disclose  its  vicious  or  mischievous 
propensities  in  transferring  it, even  temporarily 
to  another.  For  instance,  if  a  person  lets  a 
biting  or  kicking  horse  to  another  for  hire,  or 
leaves  it  with  a  blacksmith  to  be  shod,  or 
even  with  a  hostler  to  be  groomed,  he  is  bound 
to  inform  the  party  receiving  the  animal  of 
its  vicious  habits  of  kicking  and  biting; 
otherwise  he  will  be  liable  for  the  damages 
which  may  happen  in  consequence  of  these 
habits. 

,/.  M.  Newark,  Ohio. — I  have  a  discharge 
from  the  army  in  which  I  spent  over  two 
years;  am  I  obliged  to  do  road  work? 

Ans. — That  depends.  Honorably  discharged 
soldiers  who  served  in  the  U.  S.  army  during 
actual  war  are  exempt  from  performing  any 
labor  on  the  highway. 
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MULCHING  WHEAT. 


PROF.  J.  W.  SANBORN. 


A  Rural  subscriber  in  Medina  Co.  Ohio, 
says  : — “  I  have  plenty  of  wheat  straw  and 
clover  haulm  to  mulch  my  wheat  with  next 
winter:  1,  Will  it  make  a  good  mulch  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing  out  or  winter  killing  ?  2,  How 
and  when  should  it  be  applied?  3,  How  much  is 
it  safe  to  put  on  ? 

I  have  used  wheat-straw  for  a  mulch 
several  years,  but  for  other  crops  than  wheat, 
and  made  a  study  of  its  influences  on  soi* 1 


temperature,  moisture,  and  development  and 
crop  yield.  The  influences  of  a  mulch  serve  to 
equalize  the  temperature  between  day  and 
night;  to  increase  soil  moisture;  to  make  a 
greater  surface  development  of  roots  in  dry 
weather ;  to  increase  the  yield  quite  materially 
and  in' wet  weather  to  intensify  the  mischief 
of  such  seasons.  Depending  upon  these 
data  and  the  results  obtained  by  those  who 
have  used  mulch,  and  especially  for  wheat,  I 
answer  the  first  question  that  wheat-straw  will 
make  a  good  mulch  for  wheat,  and  will  have 
a  good  influence  in  preventing  winter  freezing. 
The  freezing  and  thawing  so  injurious  to  wheat 
will  be  considerably  restricted.  Under  it, 
it  will  freeze  later,  and  when  once  frozen  it 
will  not'  thaw’  out  under  ordinary  changes. 
This  is  evident  from  the  data  taken  by  me. 

2,  I  would  not  apply  the  mulch  at  first  un¬ 
less  the  season  proves  to  be  very  dry,  or  the 
crop  is  sowed  a  few  days  earlier,  for  the 
growth  of  the  wheat  will  be  somewhat  retard¬ 
ed  by  a  reduction  of  temperature,  although  in 
the  later  fall  it  will  retain  the  earth’s  heat. 
If  a  wet  fall,  the  tendency  will  be  to  increase 
the  soil  moisture,  and  to  an  injurious  degree. 
For  the  above  reasons  I  would  withhold  the 
mulch  until  the  wheat  has  made  a  short 
growth.  I  should  desire  to  apply  it  before  Che 
wheat  has  made  such  a  growth  that  the  straw 
will  bend  over  and  delay  its  natural  tendency 
to  get  its  leaf  to  the  open  sun.  True,  a  light 
layer  will  not  do  any  material  injury,  but  by 
the  time  I  mention  cooler  nights  will  be  mul¬ 
tiplying  and  the  straw  will  modify  the  night 
temperature. 

3.  Your  subscriber  asks  how  much  of  the 
mulch  it  is  safe  to  put  on?  I  cannot  answer 
in  pounds.  I  used  for  a  summer  mulch  about 
four  inches.  Sometimes  more  is  used.  I 
would  use  less  for  wheat,  depending  somewhat 
upon  local  conditions,  making  three  inches 
the  outside  amount,  and  less  under  favorable 
conditions.  Facts  are  not  abundant  enough 
to  make  any  pretensions  to  a  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  amount  needed.  Mr.  Terry  has 
recently  given,  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  a 
flattering  account  of  his  good  results  with  a 
mulch  for  wheat  in  an  exposed  place  with  a 
very  thin  mulch;  but,  unfortunately,  he  does 
not  define,  by  any  recognized  standard,  what 
thickness  he  used,  but  repeats  that  it  was 
very  thin.  I  should  judge  by  his  language  it 
was  only  an  inch  thick. 

Agricultural  College,  Mo. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Iowa. 

Des  Moines,  Polk  Co.,  Aug.  16.— One  of 
the  Rural  correspondents,  writing  from  this 
State,  said  there  was  no  telling  a  day  ahead 
what  our  weather  would  be.  So  it  is.  This 
is  a  country  of  very  great  uncertainty  and 
extremes,  so  far  as  weather  is  concerned. 
This  has  been  a.’strange  season,  and  one  of 
extremes  of  dry,  cold  and  wet  weather.  When 
we  came  out  of  winter  and  commenced  our 
crop  raising  it  was  dry;  then  came  four  weeks 
of  almost  constant  rain,  ending  in  this  section 
with  the  big  hail  storm  of  May  27th.  June 
came  in  nice  and  warm  and  our  crops 
grew  out  of  the  damage  done  by  the  hail  be¬ 
yond  our  best  expectations.  July  was  also 
very  favorable  for  the  growth  of  most  crops, 
and  at  the  end  of  July  our  crops  were  as  near 
to  perfection  as  we  might  expect  ever  to  see 
them.  August  came  in,  and  with  it  came 
rain,  and  it  has  been  wet  and  cold  so  far,  and 
very  heavy  rains  fall  almost  every  day.  We 
can  do  very  little  on  the  farm.  The  oat  c^op 
is  very  badly  damaged  and  perhaps  at  least 
half  of  it  will  be  an  entire  loss.  The  oats  were 
so  heavy  that  they  fell  badly,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  a  very  poor  job  of  harvesting  was  done, 
and  what  was  harvested  was  found  in  such 
bad  shape  that  unless  very  favorable  weather 
comes  the  crop  cannot  be  saved.  Farmers  are 
getting  uneasy  for  their  great  corn  crop.  The 
land  is  so  wet  and  the  corn  so  heavy  chat  a 
very  little  wind  would  blow  it  down;  in  fact, 
lots  of  it  is  now  down.  It  is  well  advanced  in 
this,  or  in  the  central  district.  The  apple- 
tree  blight  is  bad  this  season,  and  the  blight  is 
also  very  bad  on  our  vegetable  crops.  It 
takes  hold  of  potatoes,  beans,  tomatoes  and 
vines  of  all  kinds,  and  I  had  one  bed  of  cab¬ 
bage  entirely  ruined  by  it.  The  leaves  of  the 
plants  turn  black,  then  dry  up,  and  it  goes 
from  the_leaves  to  the  stem  or  body  and  the 
whole  plant  dries  up.  It  takes  from  two  to 
four  days  to  completely  dry  up  the  thriftiest 
plants,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  plant  of  any 
kind  that  has  grown  out  of  its  effects.  The 
late  potatoes  go  right  down  under  its  ravages, 
but  they  are  making  a  strong  new  growth  out 
of  the  ground  again,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 


there  will  be  a  pretty  fair  crop  of  late  pota¬ 
toes  yet,  as  all  our  late  potatoes  were  made 
after  this  time  last  season.  Hogs  are  scarce 
and  high.  Cattle  plentiful  and  cheap.  Grain 
scarce  and  high ;  corn,  50  cents ;  oats,  30  cents 
per  bushel.  Produce  cheap.  Potatoes  25  to 
•  0  cents  a  bushel;  apples  a  drug  at  30  to  40 
cents;  vegetables  of  all  kinds  cheap.  The 
chicken  crop  is  very  short  and  chickens  bring 
a  good  price.  f.  s.  w. 

Nebraska. 

Ashton,  Sherman  Co.,  August.  10. — Corn 
promises  the  heaviest  yield  I  have  seen  in  the 
12  years  that  I  have  lived  here  if  frost  keeps 
off  long  enough  to  let  it  mature.  We  had  a 
late,  wet  spring  so  that  it  is  two  weeks  behind. 
It  is  in  roasting  ears  now.  Stock  is  healthy, 
and  in  good  condition.  Pastures  are  good. 
Hay  is  better  and  heavier  then  I  have  ever 
known  it  here.  Orchard  and  fruit,  trees  are 
looking  well.  Very  little  fruit  raised  here  yet. 
Stacking  is  nearly  all  finished.  I  like  the 
Rural,  I  think  it  gets  better  with  age.  J.  w. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


HOW  TO  GET  UP  A  GOOD  COUNTY  FAIR. 

C.  N.  II.,  Evans,  Col. — The  Rural  has  fre¬ 
quently  told  us  to  get  up  a  good  county  fair ; 
now  will  it  tell  us  how  to  do  it  ?  How  are 
successful  county  fairs  managed  in  the  East  ? 

Ans. — The  fair  held  in  Suffolk  Co.,  New 
York  (Long  Island),  makes  a  good  model.  It 
seems  more  like  a  big  family  gathering  than 
anything  else.  There  are  few  if  any  objection¬ 
able  features,  everybody  always  seems  happy 
and  satisfied,  the  exhibits  are  made  in  good 
taste,  and  one  is  sure  to  learn  something  from 
a  visit  to  the  fair  grounds.  The  president  of 
the  Suffolk  County  Agricultural  Society 
writes  as  follows : 

We  think  about  the  first  week  in  October 
the  best  time  to  hold  our  fair,  as  farmers  have 
generally  finished  sowing  wheat,  and  have  a 
little  leisure.  We  usually  keep  the  people 
posted  through  the  county  press  as  to  what 
the  officers  of  the  Society  are  doing  and  what 
they  want  the  people  to  do  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  fair  and  by  premium  list  and  posters  or 
large  bills  sent  to  every  post-office  on  Long 
Island  and  to  every  county  society  in  the 
State.  We  want  for  officers  men  with  brains 
and  largo  hearts  not  afraid  to  work  without 
pay.  For  police  we  have  two  detectives  from 

N.  Y.  City  and  a  superintendent  for  each  de¬ 
partment,  who  are  at  their  posts  most  of  the 
time.  We  offer  as  large  a  premium  as  we  think 
we  can  afford  on  each  item  of  stock  that  we 
think  will  be  likely  to  be  exhibited  or  that  ought 
to  be,  and  we  do  the  same  in  each  other  de¬ 
partment — Horticulture,  Agriculture,  Fancy 
Goods,  etc— and  then  judges  are  appointed  to 
award  premiums  for  worthy  exhibits  that 
may  not  be  on  the  premium  list.  Since  a  boy 
was  killed  by  ball  players  on  our  grounds 
some  years  since,  we  have  not  allowed  ball 
playing,  and  as  to  athletic  sports  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  up  much  interest 
therein.  We  have  our  speakers  at  public 
meetings  in  the  Court-house  in  the  evenings 
except  once  when  Horace  Greeley  spoke  on 
the  grounds  and  another  time  when  P.  T. 
Barnum  did  likewise.  Both  drew  large 
crowds.  We  do  not  believe  that  at  present  we 
could  pay  expenses  without  trotting  matches, 
but  they  are  closely  watched.  No  pool  selling 
is  allowed,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  every  evil 
usually  attendant  on  such  displays  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  No  gambling  devices,  prize  packages, 
whistling  balloons,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  is 
allowed.  A  few  unobjectionable  side-shows 
are  admitted,  but  no  liquor-selling  is  permit¬ 
ted — even  cider  is  not  sold.  We  have  stricken 
out  of  our  list  all  premiums  on  cider.  We  try 
to  introduce  something  new  each  year — some¬ 
thing  to  develop  every  interest  of  the  county. 
We  put  in  all  the  good  and  keep  out  every 
evil.  Whatever  will  tend  to  make  one  love 
home  and  country  more  and  create  a  strong 
desire  to  make  good  better  is  encouraged. 
Last  year  we  had,  for  the  first  time,  drill 
contests,  etc.,  of  the  different  Grand  Army 
Posts  of  the  county,  which  added  largely  to 
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the  attraction  and  interest.  This  feature  is  to 
be  repeated  this  year,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  a 
permanent  one.  We  try  to  get  every  resident 
of  the  county  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
fair  and  to  do  all  he  can  to  secure  it,  and  then 
we  do  all  we  can  to  get  everybody  outside  the 
county  to  come  to  the  fair. 

CARBONATE  OF  LIME  IN  SORGHUM  SUGAR¬ 
MAKING. 

H.  C.  Hampden  Sidney  Va. — I  see  by  a 
late  Rural  that  carbonate  of  lime  was  used 
last  fall  to  clarify  sorghum  juice  at  the 
Kansas  sugar  factory  instead  of  the  crude 
lime  formerly  employed.  At  what  stage  of 
the  manufacture  was  it  used  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  WILEY. 

CHEMIST  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Frequent  attempts  have  been  made 
to  replace  hydrate  of  lime  by  the  carbonate  in 
clarifying  sorghum  juices.  Extensive  exper¬ 
iments  were  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  in  1886,  in  using 
the  carbonate  for  this  purpose;  the  success 
which  attended  these  experiments,  however, 
was  very  indifferent.  Carbonate  of  lime 
neutralizes  only  a  small  portion  of  the  acid 
present  in  natural  cane  juice,  while  the  hydrate 
of  lime  neutralizes  all  the  acids  present.  The 
experiments  to  which  H.  C.  alludes  had  an 
entirely  different  object.  They  related  to  the 
use  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  diffusion 
battery  to  prevent  inversion  of  cane  sugar 
dui’ing  the  process  of  diffusion;  they  therefore 
have  no  practical  application  in  such  work  as 
your  correspondent  indicates. 

^FEEDING  VALUE  OF  DRY  BEAN  PODS. 

A.  W.  S.,  Americus ,  Ga. — What  is  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  for  cattle  of  the  dry  pods  of  Lima 
beans  after  the  beaus  have  been  thrashed  out  ? 

Ans. — Dry  bean  pods  have  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  composition  : 

Water .  15  0  per  cent. 

Ash .  5.5  “ 

Albuminoids .  10.5  “ 

Fiber .  83  0 

Nitrogen-free  extract  (starch,  gum,  etc.)  34.0  “ 

Fat . -.2  0 

100.0 

Ordinary  clover  hay  has  a  little  more  albu¬ 
minoids,  five  per  cent,  less  fiber  and  five  per 
cent,  more  nitrogen-free  extract.  But  the 
albuminoids  of  pods  are  much  less  digestible. 
Probably  the  pods  would  furnish  as  much  nu¬ 
triment  as  ordinary  meadow  hay  provided 
they  are  readily  eaten  and  relished  by  cattle. 

A  CELLAR  FOR  A  SILO. 

J.  P.  P.,Valatie,  N.Y. — Can  a  cellar  under 
a  barn,  with  three  sides  brick  and  one  side 
boards,  be  used  as  a  silo  for  green  fodder 
corn,  and  what  could  it  be  covered  with 
besides  earth  to  prevent  heating  enough  to 
become  dangerous  ? 

Ans. — The  cellar  could  be  used  as  a  silo  as 
it  is,  though  the  best  authorities  now  agree 
that  it  is  better  to  have  the  sides  all  of  wood. 
It  might  pay  you  to  put  plank  around  the 
three  brick  walls.  You  can  make  a  cover  for 
the  silo  by  placing  matched  plank  on  top  of 
the  silage,  just  fitting  into  the  silo,  putting 
tarred  paper  on  this  and  adding  a  suitable 
weight. 


Miscellaneous. 


J.  J.  V.,  Nanuet ,  N.  Y. — We  like  the  Davis 
swing  churn  as  well  as  any. 

E.  H.  C.,  Boumandale,  Pa. — Yes,  the  flow¬ 
er  inclosed  is  Maurandia  scandens,  var., 
grandiflora. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale ,  III. — 1.  What  is  the 
legal  weight  of  a  bushel  of  pears  in  N.  Y.  ? 
2.  What  is  the  name  of  the  inclosed  grass  ? 

Ans. — Pears  are  not  sold  by  weight  in  New 
York.  In  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory 
a  bushel  of  pears  weighs  45  pounds.  Possibly 
our  correspondent  meant  peas;  if  so,  a 
bushel  w'eighs  60  pounds  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  States.  2.  The  grass  is  Eragrostis  pec- 
tinacea — Meadow  Comb  grass.  It  is  of  no 
particular  agricultural  value. 

J.  B.  B..  New  York  City.—  What  is  the 
Thomas  harrow,  and  where  can  I  find  one  ? 

Ans.  —The  Thomas  barrow  is  made  by  the 
Herendeen  Manufacturing  Company,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  It  is  one  of  the  handiest  agricultural 
implements  made  and  yet  one  of  the  simplest. 
It  has  a  strong  wooden  frame  in  which  are 
set  a  number  of  steel  teeth  with  sharp  ends. 
These  teeth  are  slanted  back  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  harrow  is  to  be  pulled.  This 
harrow  was  used  originally  for  fining  the  soil 
after  plowing,  pulverizing  sods,  etc.,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  been  very  satisfactorily  used 
as  a  cultivator  on  young  corn,  cotton  or  pota¬ 
toes.  When  dragged  over  the  newly  sprouted 
field,  the  teeth  scratch  and  work  the  soil,  but 
glide  harmlessly,  over  most  of  the  plants. 


DISCUSSION. 


FRUIT  GROWING  WITH  COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZERS  ALONE. 

J.  H.  Hale,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn.— The 
Rural  of  July  28,  contains  the  following: 

“  Here  is  a  question  sent  by  one  who  has 
made  a  success  of  fruit  growing.  Let  us  hear 
what  you  think  of  it:  ‘  Is  it  possible  to  grow 
fruit  profitably,  using  only  artificial  fertilizers 
when  very  little  stock  can  be  kept  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  this  question  discussed,  as  it  is  very 
important  in  advising  people  who  wish  to  go 
into  fruit-growing  without  extra  stock.’  ” 

Is  there  not  some  mistake  about  the  date  of 
the  Rural  in  which  I  find  the  foregoing  ?  If 
it  was  dated  in  1868,  or  even  In  1878,  it  might 
do  to  ask  such  a  question;  but  in  this  year  of 
1888,  when  so  many  have  been  for  years  suc¬ 
cessfully  growing  fruits  wholiy  by  the  use  of 
chemical  manures  it  seems  to  me  an  idle  ques¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  quite  sure  yet  that  we  have 
“  made  a  success  of  fruit  growing  ”  here  at 
the  Elm  Fruit  Farm;  but  starting  35  years  or 
more  ago  with  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  strawberries,  we  gradually  increased  the 
area  till  we  had  some  five  or  six  acres  of  small 
fruits,  and  not  having  manure  enough  from 
three  cows  and  one  horse,  we  began  to 
buy  stable  manure,  till  we  had  increased 
our  plantation  to  over  20  acres,  and  run 
in  debt  $5,000,  which  was  so  discouraging 
that  we  began  to  call  a  halt,  and  look 
about  to  see  what  was  the  best  thing  we 
could  do.  Experimenting  with  commercial 
fertilizers,  we  soon  found  that  $1  worth  of 
pure  goods  would  give  us  as  good  returns  as 
$2  invested  in  stable  manure,  and  for  the  past 
14  years  we  have  not  purchased  any  of  the 
latter,  but  we.  have  bought  from  15  to  40  tons 
of  bone,  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  annually, 
keeping  only  two  cows  to  furnish  milk  and 
cream  for  the  family,  and  horses  enough  to  do 
the  fruit-farm  work.  We  now  have  over  80 
acres  in  fruit,  are  entirely  out  of  debt,  and 
the  value  of  our  farm  has  more  than  doubled 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

Poor,  worn-out  pasture  land  has  been  taken 
up  and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  fertility  by 
the  use  of  chemical  manures,  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  has  given  paying  crops  of  fruit  annu¬ 
ally,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  fruit  is  of 
better  color,  flavor  and  texture  than  that 
grown  with  stable  manure,  which  furnishes 
plant  food  always  in  the  same  form  and  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  while  with 
the  chemicals,  if  a  certain  field  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  nitrogen,  or  another  in  potash, 
or  still  another  in  phosphoric  acid,  we  can  at 
once  supply  just  what  is  most  wanted.  If 
plants  lack  in  foliage  or  plant  growth,  we  at 
ODce  increase  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  If  pears,  peaches,  berries,  etc.,  are  defi¬ 
cient  in  richness  of  color  or  quality  in  any 
season,  we  are  careful  to  give  the  fields  where 
they  grow  a  heavy  application  of  potash  be¬ 
fore  the  next  fruiting  season.  In  this  way, 
understanding  our  soils,  our  fruits,  and  the 
right  use  of  chemical  manures,  wo  find  no 
difficulty  in  remedying  defects.  If  any  money 
is  to  be  made  in  the  fruit  business  by  the  use 
of  stable  manure,  more  money  can  be  made 
on  the  same  land  by  the  use  of  chemicals  in¬ 
stead  of  the  manure. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  may  be  an  idle  question 
to  one  may  be  of  vital  importance  to  another. 
It  may  be  hard  for  our  correspondent  to  real¬ 
ize  that  there  are  plenty  of  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  who  do  not  use  a  pound  of  fertilizer 
and  hardly  know  what  it  looks  like,  yet  it  is  a 
fact.  A  thing  may  be  so  simple  to  one  man 
that  it  appears  childish  to  allude  to  it,  and  yet 
the  same  thing  may  be  deeper^than  an  alge¬ 
braic  problem  to  another. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  MUTTON  NEEDED. 

T.  L.  J.,  Baltimore,  Md.— It  seems  the 
hight  of  absurdity  for  sheep  growers  to  talk 
about  the  ruination  of  their  industry  by  the 
proposed  abolition  of  the  tax  on  wool  when  the 
mutton  market  is  being  ruined  by  their  in. 
difference  and  carelessness?  I  used  to  buy  ana 
eat  'mutton  and  lamb,  but  of  late  the 
quality  has  become  so  poor  that  I  do  not  care 
to  touch  it.  I  find  that  many  of  my  friends  feel 
in  the  same  way  about  it.  As  we  find  mutton  in 
the  averagevbutcher’sshop,  it  is  coarse,  stringy, 
tough  and  tasteless.  If  this  thing  continues 
much  longer,  the  demand  for  mutton  will  be 
very  largely  reduced.  Why  persist  in  the 
artificial  development  of  an  industry  at  the 
expense  of  the  masses,  when  a  natural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  same  industry  is  being  re¬ 
tarded  and  perhaps  stopped  altogether. 
There  is  no  healthier  or  more  palatable  flesh 
than  that  of  good  lamb  or  sheep,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  both  to  the 
producer  and  the  American  people,  that  there 
should  be  plenty  of  it.  If  wool  can  be  raised 
in  South  America  or  Europe  cheaper  than  we 
can  raise  it,  by  all  means  let  it  be  raised  there 
There  is  no  danger  of  competition  in  food 
products.  There.is  or  would  be,  if  the  quality 
was  improved,  a  home  market  at  remun- 
ative  prices  Jfor  every  sheep  and  lamb  this 


country  can  produce.  Breed  for  good  mutton 
first  and  for  wool  second,  and  you  can  smile 
serenely  at  the  antics  of  the  tariff  reformers. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  to  be  presumed  that  sheep- 
raisers  are  men  of  ordinary  education  and 
ability,  and  that  they  are  as  anxious  as  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen  to  make  money.  It 
is  also  a  fair  presumption  that  they  know  as 
much  as  others,  if  not  more,  about  the  most 
likely  way  to  make  money' out  of  sheep. 
While  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  improving  the  flesh  of  our  flocks  by 
crossing  ordinary  stock  with  some  of  the 
“mutton”  breeds,  it  is  very  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  in  the  present  condition  of  American 
agriculture,  sheep  raising  on  a  large  scale 
could  be  made  profitable  by  the  production  of 
prime  mutton  with  little  regard  to  wool,  or  if 
wool  is  put  on  the  free  list.  At  any  rate,  that 
is  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  sheep 
raisers  of  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  if  wool  is  put  on  the  free  list 
those  who  may  still  keep  sheep  in  this  country, 
or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  older  States  where  land 
is  high-priced,  must  pay  more  attention  than 
has  heretofore  been  done  to  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  their  mutton. 

THAT  WHITE  HUCKLEBERRY. 

L.  L.,  Northborough,  Mass.— After  read¬ 
ing  the  statements  in  the  R.  N  -  Y.,  August  5, 
about  white  huckleberries,  I  made  a  trip  to 
Mr.  C.  Mentzer’s  farm,  located  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Northborough,  Mass.,  where  white 
huckleberries  are  hereabouts  said  to  be  found. 
A  species  was  obtained,  not  answering  to  the 
Rural’s  “  creamy  white,”  nor  to  the  Vaccin- 
ium  stamineum  album  in  Wood’s  Botany, and, 
therefore,  a  sample  was  directed  to  R.  N.-Y. 
for  examination,  if  it  should  happen  to  be 
any  uncommon  species. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  true  huckleberry  is  Gaylus- 
sacia.  Vaccinium  Pennsylvanicum  is  the 
dwarf  blueberry,  furnishing  the  first  huckle¬ 
berries  (so-called)  in  the  market,  while  V. 
corymbo8um  furnishes  the  late  huckleberry. 
This  grows  five  to  ten  feet  high  in  swamps  and 
low  thickets.  Vaccinium  stamineum  (Dew¬ 
berry  or  Squaw  huckleberry)  is  the  only  one 
we  know  of  that  bears  greenish-white  fruit; 
but  it  is  hardly  edible.  The  berries  received 
were  of  a  reddish  color  and  somewhat  shriv¬ 
eled.  We  could  not  identify  them. 

G.  D.,  Brookfield,  Penn. — The  Cucum¬ 
ber  Flea-beetle, spoken  of  in  the  Rural, is  doing 
a  vast  amount  of  harm  to  some  varieties  of 
potatoes  in  this  section.  It  is  not  a  new  pest 
here.  Four  or  five  years  ago  it  destroyed  a 
good  many  fields.  Early  potatoes  are  half  a 
crop  and  have  been  worth  $1  per  bushel  in 
town  and  they  are  worth  80  cenl6  now. 
Farmers  are  selling  their  crop  early  because 
the  tubers  show  signs  of  rotting  badly,  owing, 

I  think,  to  the  fact  that  vines  were  killed  by 
the  Flea-beetle  before  they  were  ripe. 


taxes 


More  About  Silos.— “Do  I  need  any 
partition  in  a  silo  30  feet  long  ?”  asks  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Farmers’  Review.  Mr. 
John  Gould  replies  that  the  views  of  silo  men 
have  undergone  rapid  change  since  the  plan 
of  heating  up  each  day’s  filling  was  adopted, 
and  now  there  seems  little  need  of  any  parti¬ 
tion,  provided  all  the  contents  of  a  silo  are 
fed  out  before  warm  weather.  A  silo  the 
size  mentioned  fed  from  daily,  taking  the 
silage  uniformly  from  the  top,  would  need  no 
partition,  as  the  daily  removal  of  silage 
would  be  a  check  upon  any  influence  the  air 
could  have  in  a  few  hours.  In  filling,  the 
silage  is  deposited  in  one  end  one  day  and 
the  next  at  the  opposite  side,  taking  care  to 
build  up  the  silage  as  perpendicularly  as  possi¬ 
ble  at  the  division  line.  In  feeding,  take  the 
cover  all  off  from  the  silo  and  feed  uniformly 
from  the  top. 

How  much  resin  would  you  put  into  each 
gallon  of  coal  tar  for  painting  the  inside  of 
silos  and  the  sills,  etc?”  is  a  second  question 
asked.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  resin  to  the 
gallon  would  be  ample.  Some  who  are  a 
little  fearful  about  the  tar  imparting  taste  to 
the  silage,  say  that  they  are  going  to  use 
asphalt,  applied  boiling-hot.  This  hardens  on 
the  wall,  as  well  as  penetrates  the  wood  to 
quite  a  depth  and  makes  it  impervious  to 
water  and  moisture.  The  cost  is  inconsidera¬ 
ble,  but  we  imagine  it  to  be  no  better  than 
coal  tar,  for  the  two  are  essentially  the  same 
substance  and  the  resin  will  make  the  latter 
very  hard  and  one  is  as  easily  “  brushed  ”  on  as 
the  other.  “Won’t  the  flavor  of  coal  tar  spoil 
the  layer  of  silage  next  to  it”?  No  !  Only  as 
much  of  the  boiling  tar  should  be  put  on  as 
the  lumber  will  fairly  absorb.  Then,  wim 


it  is  cold,  the  silo  face  is  only  uicely  glazed 
with  it,  the  balance  having  gone  into  ihe 
soft  pine  wood.  Those  who  painted  thi  lr 
silos  with  tar  last  year,  say  that  there  is  no  re¬ 
fusal  to  eat  the  silage,  and  no  one  animal  gets 
any  considerable  amount  of  silage  that  has 
laid  alongside  of  the  tar.  “How  would 
crude  petroleum  do  for  a  preservative  of 
wood  ?”  Anything  that  will  fill  the  pores  of 
tfoe  wood  and  is  water-resisting  will  do. 
Paint  will  not  do,  as  it  flakes  off.  Nothing 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  goes  into  the 
wood,  and  stays  there  like  coal  tar,  or  asphalt 
applied  hot . 


SAUNTERINGS. 


The  print,  says  Major  Alvord  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Cultivator,  “  is  .the  very  worst  form  in 
which  butter  can  be  put  for  preserving  its 
delicate  flavors.  Small  rolls  stand  best  in 
this  respect.  In  both  cases  the  danger  of 
injury  is  lessened  by  wrapping  in  a  napkin,  or 
cloth  saturated  with  brine.  The  waxed,  or 
parchment  paper  which  has  come  into  use 
within  a  few  years,  also  furnishes  a  good  pro¬ 
tection.  If  butter  is  to  be  printed  at  all, 
every  print  or  Jump  should  be  carefully  and 
closely  wrapped  in  the  water-proof  paper,  to 
make  a  package  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible 
before  leaving  the  dairy  room  where  it  is 
made.  Thus  protected,  if  well  cooled  and 
firm,  the  closer  the  prints  are  packed  and 
kept,  till  sold  or  used,  the  better.  To  facili¬ 
tate  close  packing  the  square  and  brick 
forms  are  preferable  to  the  roll  and  round 
print  or  “pat.” . 

If  butter  is  packed  into  tub,  jar,  or  other 
package  as  directly  from  the  churn  as  possible, 
these  serious  objections  to  print  butter  are 
avoided.  Major  Alvord  wonders  that  house¬ 
keepers  and  small  consumers  do  not  learn  the 
advantages  of  small  packages,  in  which  butter 
is  packed  in  bulk.  In  some  markets  five- 
pound  boxes,  and  little  pails  holding  six,  eight 
and  ten  pounds,  have  become  quite  popular. 
But,  while  cheap  and  convenient,  wood  is  by 
no  means  the  best  material  in  which  to  pack 
butter.  Glass  is  the  best,  or  porcelain,  and 
stoneware  next.  For  local  trade,  or  near-by 
consumers,  he  knows  of  nothing  better  than 
well  -glazed  stone  jars . 

The  English  medical  authority,  Dr.  Platt, 
says  that  if  there  is  one  general  physical  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  country-bred  and  city- 
bred  man,  it  lies  in  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  arm.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  in  the 
country  without  using  the  arms  far  more  than 
the  city  man . 

Remedy  for  Squash  Borers.— Samuel 
Hicks.of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  states  in  Orchard 
and  Garden  that  he  has  used  the  following  re¬ 
medy  for  the  squash  borer  with  good  success 
for  many  years  :  Watch  the  vines  after  they 
have  run  considerably,  and  if  one  appears 
yellow  about  a  foot  from  the  roots,  split  it 
open  carefully  with  a  knife,  and  if  the  track 
of  the  worm  is  found,  follow  it  until  the  grub 
is  met  with,  and  destroy  it.  If  the  vine  is  not 
cut  across,  it  grows  apparently  as  well  as  ever. 
If  this  work  is  neglected,  the  borer  cuts  across 
the  vine  and  there  is  little  or  no  crop  from  the 
vine,  even  if  only  one  worm  is  in  it . 


Daniel  Needham,  of  Mass.,  says  that  it 
need  not  be  demonstrated  by  logic,  or  illus¬ 
trated  by  figures  of  speech,  that  there  is 
physical  energy  enough  wasted  every  season 
by  the  students  of  Harvard  College  to  carry 
on  a  garden  which  would  supply  very  largely 
the  vegetable  markets  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
If  it  is  asked  what  better  is  a  young  man  for 
being  a  skilled  puller  at  the  oar,  or  a  quick 
catcher  of  the  ball,  the  answer  is  not  apparent ; 
but  when  it  is  asked  in  what  is  a  young  man 
better  for  having  spaded  and  pulverized  the 
soil,  mixed  the  fertilizer,  planted  the  seed, 
watched  the  early  shoots,  fought  with  success 
weeds  and  insects  and  produced  and  marketed 
a  crop,  you  need  not  wait  for  an  answer,  for  it 
is  at  your  tongue’s  end  and  everybody  at  once 
acknowledges  it . 


A  Great  many  men  and  women  who  have 
had  a  chance,  at  least,  to  know  better,  will 
persist  in  putting  fresh  skimmed  cream  into 
the  churn,  says  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  Mr.  N.  G. 
Gilbert,  of  New  York,  made  a  little  experi¬ 
ment  to  see  what  the  result  would  be.  For  a 
week  he  had  been  getting  about  five  pounds  of 
uutter  from  100  pounds  of  milk;  but  not 
being  satisfied  that  he  was  getting  all  the 
butter  from  the  milk,  he  tried  the  experiment 
of  keeping  the  two  skimmings  separate  until 
the  second  mess  of  cream  was  well  cured  and 
then  putting  them  together  and  churning. 
From  one  churning  thus  treated,  he  obtained 
six  pounds  of  butter  to  the  100  pounds  of 
milk.  Here  was  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.,  all  for 

he  use  of  a  little  intelligent  experimenting. . . 
t 

Prof.  Henry  gives  tae  sansible  l’omiader 
ja  the  Breeder’s  Ga^tte  that  Oecbaical  words 
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as  soon  as  freely  used  become  common  ones. 
For  example,  the  words  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  are  technical  words  that  sounded 
strange  to  us  when  we  first  heard  them,  but 
frequent  use  and  constant  repetition  have 
made  them  a  part  of  our  cfaily  language,  and 
we  no  longer  regard  them  as  mysterious  or 
unusual.  If  agriculture  is  to  make  any  great 
advances  in  the  future  there  will  be.  of  neces¬ 
sity  in  its  development,  new  words  introduced 
which  sound  strange  to  us  and  have  an  un¬ 
known  meaning  at  first.  To  close  our  ears 
and  refuse  to  know  anything  about  them 
would  be  an  act  of  stupidity  and  unworthy  of 
the  cause  . . 

Pkof  Henry  incidentally  remarks  in  the 
article  above  quoted  that  there  is  great  need 
in  the  West  of  a  word  which  shall  mean  stalks 
of  corn  from  which  the  ears  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  husking.  Farmers  in  the  East  use 
the  word  “sfo-uer”  to  express  this  meaning, 
and  he  earnestly  recomrn  ends  the  adoption  of 
the  word  at  the  West.  If  we  employ  this 
word  for  the  purpose  we  then  have  left  the 
words  “corn-fodder”  and  “fodder-corn” 
which  can  apply  strictly  and  only  to  grown 
corn  plants  from  which  the  ears,  if  any,  have 
not  been  removed . . 

If  cattle  relish  tomatoes,  says  the  Kansas 
City  Live-Stock  Indicator,  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  an  addition  should  not  be  hailed 
with  great  pleasure  by  those  who  are  specially 
engaged  at  present  in  preparing  show  herds 
for  the  fairs.  There  is  nothing  at  present 
known  that  has  such  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
dyspeptic  that  suffers  from  a  sluggish  liver  as 
tomatoes,  and,  properly  handled,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  a  veritable 
boon  to  cattle,  not  so  much,  we  think,  as  food, 
but  as  a  corrective  and  alterative . 

Spiraea.  Bumalda. — The  London  Garden 
says  that  all  that  has  been  written  in  praise 
of  this  new  Japanese  shrub  is  thoroughly 
merited,  and  it  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  it 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  dwarf  shrubs  of  July. 
It  is  evidently  only  a  variety  of  the  variable 
S.  callosa  (or  what  shou’d  be  more  strictly 
called  S.  Japonica),  as  it  is  like  it  both  in 
growth  and  foliage.  It  does  not  grow  much 
more  than  a  foot  high,  and  its  slender  stems 
spread  widely.  The  flower  clusters  are  broad 
and  flat,  of  a  delicate  pink  color,  and  so 
numerous  are  the  flowers  that  the  whole  bush 
is  a  mass  of  color.  The  Rural’s  specimen 
was  sent  to  us  by  John  Saul,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  leaves  are  variegated  with  yellow, 
a  sport,  no  doubt,  which  while  it  does  not  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  little  hardy  shrub, 
scarcely  adds  much  to  its  appearance . 

Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  tells,  in  the  Albany  Culti¬ 
vator,  of  the  great  benefit  received  from  a 
slight  spread  of  straw  over  a  part  of  his 
wheat  field.  The  straw  was  spread  just  be¬ 
fore  winter  set  in.  He  also  found  that  there 
was  a  heavy  rank  growth  of  clover  from  seed 
sown  in  the  spring  on  the  mulched  land  and  a 
very  feeble  and  thin  growth  on  the  rest . 

J.  J.  Thomas,  in  the  above  journal,  says 
that  the  Le  Conte  pear  is  remarkable  for  its 
rampant  growth  and  productiveness  at  the 
South,  and  for  the  worthless  quality  of  its  fruit 
at  the  North,  and  is  found  by  Samuel  Miller 
of  Missouri  to  be  quite  liable  to  the  blight. 
Shoots  that  are  fruiting  this  season,  he  states, 
are  blighting  badly.  However  popular,  there¬ 
fore,  it  may  be  in  the  Southern  States,  it  will 
be  hardly  worth  while  for  cultivators  at  the 
North  to  take  much  trouble  to  procure  it.  It 
ripens  at  Midsummer  there,  and  in  October 

here . . 

Several  rules  which  Mr.  Thomas  observes 
in  setting  new  orchards  are  :  1.  The  main 
portion  of  the  new  orchard  should  be  planted 
with  well  tested  and  approved  varieties.  If 
practicable,  select  such  as  have  done  well  in 
your  particular  locality,  and  plant  very  few, 
by  way  of  experiment,  of  new,  lauded,  and 
untried  sorts,  most  of  which  will  eventually 
prove  of  little  value.  2.  Choose  young  and 
thrifty  trees,  instead  of  large  ones,  the  young 
trees  being  dug  with  better  roots,  costing  less 
on  the  railroad,  being  more  easy  to  set  out, 
and  starting  sooner  into  vigorous  growth,  than 
large  trees  with  mutilated  roots.  2.  Make 
it  a  condition  with  the  nurseryman  that  he 
shall  give  ample  and  uninjured  roots,  which 
will  hold  the  tree  when  transplanted  without 
bracing  or  staking.  4.  Autumn  transplant¬ 
ing  should  be  performed  only  on  quite  hardy 
kinds,  and  in  places  where  the  trees  are  not 
exposed  to  sharp  wintry  winds.  The  heads  of 
the  trees  should  be  shortened  in  and  made 
lighter  by  cutting  back  the  season’s  growth, 
or  by  cutting  off  the  longer  shoots  at  a  fork. 
But  no  limbs  of  more  than  one  season’s 
growth  should  be  taken  off,  as  large  wounds 
make  the  trees  tenderer  and  more  liable  to 
injury  by  winter . 

Late  October  is  perhaps  the  best  time  for 
planting  hardy  bulbs,  though  the  R.  N.-Y. 
bu&  bad  a  flue  display  from  byaciutbs  which 


were  planted  iffJanuary,  during  a  warm  spell. 
If,  however,  we  would  have  such  bulbs  at 
their  best,  the  beds  should  be  of  rich  soil, 
mellowed  by  spading  a  foot  in  depth. 

As  to  the  culture  of  hyacinths  in  the  open 
ground,  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  give  explicit 
and  sensible  instructions.  They  advise  plant¬ 
ing  in  October  and  November,  but  they  can 
be  set  out  at  any  later  time,  as  long  as  the 
ground  is  open  and  the  bulbs  remain  sound. 
The  best  compost  for  their  culture  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  One-third  river  or  sea  sand,  one- third 
well  rotted  cow  manure,  and  one-third  good 
garden  mold,  or,  where  the  soil  is  naturally 
light,  well  rotted  cow  manure  liberally  inter¬ 
mixed  is  all  sufficient.  The  beds  composed  of 
the  above  compost  should  be  well  dug  to  a 
depth  of  14  inches,  and  raised  from  two  to 
four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  walks.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  evenly  about  six 
inches  deep  (to  the  bottom  of  the  bulbs)  and 
from  five  to  six  inches  apart;  if  planted  at 
uneven  depths,  they  will  not  bloom  at  the 
same  time,  but  irregularly.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  press  the  earth  too  firmly  around 
and  over  the  bulbs ;  some  successful  gardeners 
follow  the  plan  of  setting  each  bulb  in  a 
handful  of  clean  sand,  which  insures  proper 
drainage.  After  planting,  rake  the  bed  or 
border  smooth,  and  after  the  ground  has 
frozen  tolerably  hard  in  early  winter,  cover 
with  a  few  inches  of  dry  litter,  leaves,  ever¬ 
green  boughs,  or  coarse  manure.  If  this 
covering  be  applied  before  freezing  weather, 
it  renders  the  bulbs  liable  to  the  predations 
of  field  mice,  which  will  be  likely  to  burrow 
in  it.  The  culture  of  tulips  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  for  hyacinths,  except  that  they 
should  not  be  planted  so  deep . 

Given  a  good  animal  to  start  with,  can  you 
change  its  essential  qualities  by  care?  asks  the 
Weekly  Press.  No  doubt  this  is  possible  to  a 
certain  degree.  Education,  training,  will  do 
much  for  man  or  animal.  But,  as  Francis 
Galton  puts  it:  “Nature  is  more  important 
than  nurture.”  One  would  have  trouble  in 
training  a  bulldog  to  point  a  partridge.  Just 
so  it  would  be  impossible  to  rear  a  Holstein 
heifer  so  that  her  milk  would  be  as  rich  as 
that  of  a  Jersey.  The  modifications  in  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  qualities  that  care  and  train¬ 
ing  will  effect  are  not  to  be  compared  in  vital 
and  dominant  force  with  those  inborn  quali¬ 
ties  that  are  inherited.  The  foundation  or 
framework  you  have  to  work  upon,  the  orig¬ 
inal  personality  of  the  animal  determines  its 
quality  and  destiny  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  of  your  nursing  or  schooling  or  feeding. 
In  this  sense  Breed  is  more  important  than 
Feed;  Nature  more  potent  than  Nurture . 

Dorset-Horned  sheep,  remarks  the  Breed¬ 
er’s  Gazette,  are  being  bought  by  American 
importers  to  a  limited  extent  this  summer. 
Those  shown  at  the  American  Fat-Stock  Show 
certainly  made  a  favorable  impression  upon 
breeders  contemplating  the  breeding  of  spring 
lambs  for  early  market,  and  as  mutton-grow¬ 
ing  rather  than  wool-culture  seems  almost 
certain  to  be  the  “straight  tip”  for  the  future 
of  the  sheep-breeding  industry,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  the  Dorsets  well  liked 
where  given  a  fair  trial.  They  are  scarcely 
as  handsome  a  sheep  as  the  neater  and  thick- 
fleshed  “Downs,”  but  they  are  a  novelty  and 
attain  good  weights  at  an  early  age — points 
which  are  unquestionably  in  their  favor . 

“  The  potato  crop  in  some  localities  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  attacks  of  the  flea  beetle — in 
some  places  the  crop  is  almost  ruined.  Raris- 
green,  buhach,  hellebore  nor  any  other  known 
insecticide  seems  to  have  any  destructive  effect 
upon  them.  The  jirolificacy  0f  these  insect 
pests  is  marvelous. 


Western  Rural:  “The  young  man  with  a 
slender  salary  should  choose  for  his  wife  a 

young  woman  of  small  waste.” - J.  H. 

Hale  in  the  Courant:  “Last  year  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  Bubach  was  the  best  market 
strawberry  in  America  and  now  I  know  it — 
not  that  it  is  perfection ;  for  it  is  not  of  very 
high  flavor  and  is  of  only  moderate  firmness, 
yet  the  plant  is  perfect  in  health  and  vigor, 
strong  as  Sharpless  and  almost  as  free  a 
runner  as  the  Crescent,  fully  as  productive, 
fruit  of  extremely  largo  size,  bright  scarlet 
color,  and  one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen,  good  as 
the  Crescent  in  every  way  and  fruit  more 

than  double  in  size.” - Here  are  a  few  of 

Dana’s  maxims,  which,  if  followed, would  serve 
to  elevate  farm  as  well  as  political  journalism: 

“  Copy  nothing  from  another  publication 
without  complete  credit.  *  *  *  Never  print 
a  paid  advertisement  as  news  matter.  Let 
every  advertisement  appear  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment — no  sailing  under  false  colors.  *  *  * 
Never  attack  the  weak  or  the  defenceless, 
either  by  argument,  by  invective,  or  by 
ridicule,  unless  there  is  some  absolute  public 
necessity  for  so  doing.  *  *  *  Fight  for  your 
opinions,  but  don’t  believe  they  contain  the 
whole  truth  or  the  only  truth.  *  *  *  Above 
all,  know  and  believe  that  humanity  is  advan¬ 
cing  and  that  there  is  progress  in  human 
life  and  human  affairs,  and  that  as  sure 
as  God  lives,  the  future  will  be  greater 

and  better  than  the  present  or  past.” - 

London  Agricultural  Gazette  :  “Whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  Americans  [and  a  man, 
who  is  not  a  dunce,  must  have  many  tributes 
of  admiration  to  offer]  this  must  be  said  : 
‘He  is  Boss-advertiser  of  Creation.’  We  are 
not  sure  that  advertisements,  in  print,  origi¬ 
nated  in  America;  but  it  was  the  United 
States  that  first  realized  what  help  the  Press 
might  render  in  the  way  of  advertising;  and 
they  have,  more  than  any  other  country,  de¬ 
veloped  the  idea.” - B.  F.  Johnson  in  the 

Chicago  Times  :  “When  a  hog  with  acorn- 
fed  ancestry,  and  itself  fed  on  corn  till  be¬ 
coming  a  mass  of  fat  he  can  eat  no  longer,  is 
slaughtered,  the  blood  is  so  thick  and  dark 
and  in  so  small  a  quantity  it  can  scarcely  be 
made  to  flow  from  him  by  the  most  skillful 
handling.  When  the  carcass  is  cut  up  there 
are  five  to  six  parts  fat  to  one  of  lean,  that 
shrinks  to  a  scrap  in  the  pan  and  to  a  mass  of 
jelly  in  the  pot,  while  the  lean  is  dry,  tough 
and  tasteless,  and  the  lard  resulting  from  the 
whole  at  a  common  summer  temperature  a 
good  deal  like  oil.  Originally  the  Short-horn 
cattle  and  the  Berkshire  hogs,  the  parents  of 
three-fourths  of  the  good  stock  now  offered  on 
the  public  markets,  were  justly  celebrated  for 
having  a  large  development  of  lean  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  fat  in  the  mass  of  the  meat,  both  races 
have  been  so  long  and  so  highly  corn-fed  and 
bred  from  over-fed  parents  they  have  become 
little  more  than  well-proportioned  frames  to 

hang  great  masses  of  lard  and  tallow  upon. - - 

Pittsfield  Advertiser:  They  won’t  marry  to 
get  a  home. — While  driving  on  the  road  from 
Skowhegan  to  Hartland,  with  my  son,  we 
counted  n  ne  ladies  driving  two-horse  mowers 
and  seventeen  young  ladies  driving  one-horse 
rakes. - Garden  &  Forest:  “Through¬ 

out  a  considerable  district  in  New  Jersey  the 
potato  tops  have  been  dying  before  they 
reach  maturity  and  many  fields  of  late  varie¬ 
ties  will  not  yield  half  a  crop.  The  Editor  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  has  found  that  the 
destruction  is  caused  by  the  Cucumber  flea- 
beetle,  an  enemy  easily  overlooked  on  account 
of  its  small  size,  and  ODe,  too,  not  suspected 
of  being  capable  of  causing  so  great  damage.” 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 


The  above  from  the  Orange  Co.  Farmer  is 
the  first  notice  we  have  seen,  outside  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.’s  columns,  of  the  depredations  of 
this  terrible  pest.  If  not  a  mere  repetition  as 
an  item  of  news,  we  would  be  pleased  to  learn 
from  our  esteemed  contemporary  if  it  speaks 
of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  insecticides  men¬ 
tioned  from  its  own  experience,  that  of  others, 
or  both,  as  a  corroboration  of  the  results  of 
our  own  experiments . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 


N.  Y.  Herald:  “Buy  your  coal  now.”- 


For  the  Tired  Brain 
from  over-exertion.  Try  it.-^dv. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
26  cts.  In  stamps.  2J<-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mall, 
*1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
LaJQhnsoa  fc  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 31 18. Boston. 


A  DOUBLY  GOOD  WORK. 


All  people  who  eat  are  indebted  to  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  not 
more  for  having  perfected  and  prepared  a 
leavening  agent  that  is  pure  and  wholesome 
beyond  a  question  than  from  its  exposures,  so 
boldly  made,  of  the  numerous  impure,  adul¬ 
terated  and  injurious  articles  that  are  sold 
under  the  name  of  baking  powders,  bread 
preparations,  etc.,  in  this  community.  In 
making  these  exposures  the  company  has,  of 
course,  made  itself  the  target  for  all  sorts  of 
counter  attacks,  but  the  animus  of  these  at¬ 
tacks  has  been  perfectly  understood  by  the 
general  public,  and  by  their  very  virulence 
have  served  to  more  prominently  call  attention 
to  the  good  work  of  the  “Royal”  Company. 

Food  frauds  of  the  usual  class,  such  as  wood¬ 
en  nutmeg,  chicory,  coffee  and  watered  milk, 
although  they  are  swindles  in  a  commercial 
sense,  are  often  tolerated  because  they'  do  not 
particularly  affect  the  health  of  the  consumer. 
But  when  an  article  like  baking  powder,  that 
is  relied  upon  for  the  healthful  preparation 
of  almost  every  meal,  is  so  made  as  to  carry 
highly  injurious  if  not  rankly  poisonous  ele¬ 
ments  into  our  daily  food,  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  press  as  well  as  of  the  criminal 
authorities  to  take  cognizance  of  it. 

In  the  fight  for  pure  food  made  by  the 
“Royal”  Company  some  time  ago,  when  its 
guns  were  particularly  trained  against  the 
alum  baking  powders,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
most  trustworthy  scientific  authorities  were 
emphatically  upon  its  side.  So  in  the  recent 
contests  with  the  lime  and  other  impure  bak¬ 
ing  powders  the  result  has  proved  that  every 
statement  made  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company,  both  as  to  the  purity  of  its  own  aud 
the  adulteration  of  other  baking  powders  of 
the  market,  was  fully  authorized  by  the  most 
competent  chemical  and  medical  authorities 
of  the  country. 

In  this  contest  two  facts  have  been  pretty 
conclusively  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
— the  first,  that  the  Royal  Company  has  found 
the  means,  and  uses  them,  to  make  a  chem¬ 
ically  pure  article  of  food,  and  the  others  that 
the  average  baking  powder,  no  matter  how 
strongly  endorsed  by  “commercial”  chemists, 
is  an  exceedingly  doubtful  preparation. 

Pure  baking  powders  are  one  of  the  chief 
aids  to  the  cook  in  preparing  perfect  and 
wholesome  food.  The  recent  controversy  in  the 
press  has  left  it  no  longer  a  question  with 
those  who  desire  purity  and  wholt  someness  of 
food  what  baking  powder  they  shall  use. 


E" VAPOR  ATING  FRUIT, 

■  Full  treatise  on  Improved  methods,  yields, 
w  profits  and  prices  FREE.  Lock  Box  18. 
AMERICAN  M’F’G  CO..  Waynesboro,  Fa. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  BOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1865. 

S.  H.  &  E.  II.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE,  N.  Y.  7 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished  sten¬ 
cils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Promptness 
guaranteed  References  Rural,  New-Yorkkr,  Irving 
National  Bank,  etc. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP! 

“  Ellenborough  ”  Flock  makes  another  importa¬ 
tion  necessary  this  season.  Se'ections  of  yearling 
Rams  and  Ewes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Tread¬ 
well,  the  acknowledged  leading  breeder,  and  best 
judge  In  England.  Oxfords  are  the  largest  of  the 
black  faced  breeds  (rams  weigh  425  lbs,),  are  heaviest 
shearers,  and  will  outlive  “tree  wool.”  At  the  last 
Smithfleid,  London,  Fat  Stock  Show,  Oxfords  von 
champion  prize  for  best  mutton  sheep  at  the  show , 
and  were  considered  the  bes'  class  at  the  la>t  area 
“  Royal.”  Address  F.  C.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland. 


Dehorning  Cattle  5@%o?k  «uS3BSS  ioa 

I.  J.  WICKS,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Cotswold,  South-down,  Oxford-down,  Shropshircs, 
and  Merinos,  bred  from  our  very  choicest  stock  Write 
at  once  for  our  special  prices  for  the  fall;  also  Rough- 
coated  Collie  Puppies. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


P 


TO  GROW 

is  the 


ROFITABLE 
PYLE’S  RED  WINTER  APPLE 

a  large,  red,  showy  apple ;  good  keeper,  and 
abundant  bearer.  Price,  first-class .trees,  75  cents. 


second  class  50  cents,  each.  W 
GEORGE  ACHELIS,  West  Chester,  Fa. 


Write  to 


FOR  POULTRY*  BUILDING  or  SHED  we 

are  manufacturing  a  most  excellent  Roof  for 

$2  per  1 00  Square  Feet, 

including  nails,  caps  and  paint  for  entire  roof.  We 
also  have  first  quality  sheathing  for  liutng  lustde, 
at  SI. 50  per  Roll  of  300  Square  Feet. 
Keeps  building  cooler  iu  summer,  warmer  lu  winter. 

Indiana  Paint  &  Roofing  Co. 


Wasting  the  flavoring  Oils  of  Butter,  by  overworking:,  injures  its  keeping 
quality  and  market  value.  Use  Higgins’  Eureka  High  Grade  English  Salt, 
It  dissolves  quickly  and  does  its  work  completely* 


ER  ROOFINC  . 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn. 


INDIANA 


and  all  out-buildinRS. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
14»  1>  mine  St.,  New  York  City. 

PAINT  &.  ROOFINC  CO. 


“How  to  save  re-shingling,  stop 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW 
roofs.”  Particulars  free  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 


I  43  Duane  St.,  New  York. 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

ANational  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home  . 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1888. 


The  Special  Potato  Number  of  the 
R  N-Y.  will  appear  about  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  This  will  give  the  result  of  the 
‘‘Potato  Contest”  as  determined  by  the 
Committee.  It  will  also  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  what  the  increased  yields  of  the 
Rural’s  trench  method  are  due.  With 
contributions  from  our  most  successful 
potato  growers,  it  will  be  full  of  interest 
to  farmers  in  general. 


The  Regular  Premium  List  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  he  issued  September  8th. 
Agents  should,  send  for  it.  Special  terms 
are  to  he  made  this  year  to  all  who  care  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  extending  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Rural. 


TnE  promise  that  the  five  acres  of 
Chester  Co.,  Mammoth  Corn,  at  the 
R.N.-Y’s  Long  Island  farm,  will  yield 
over  100  hushels  of  grain  to  the  acre,  is 
still  good.  As  we  have  said,  there  is 
naught  to  fear  but  high  winds  or  early 
frosts. 


The  Weekly  N.  Y.  Sun,  the  Weekly  N.  Y. 
World  or  the  Weekly  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Either  of  these  papers  with  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  the  balance  of  1888  for  $0.75. 


How  we  enjoy  the  gladiolus!  So 
easily  raised  from  seed,  it  is  strange  every 
one  with  a  garden  does  not  raise  seedlings. 
Mr.  N.  Ilallock  of  Creedmoor,  sent  us  a 
hundred  seedling  bulbs  that  had  never 
bloomed.  They  are  in  bloom  now,  and 
among  them  are  several  varieties  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  the  latest  and  finest  French 
hybrids. 


The  Georgia  State  Farmer’s  Alliance, 
in  session  at  Macon,  adopted  a  resolution, 
on  Wednesday,  thanking  Congressmen 
Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas;  Morgan,  of 
Mississippi;  Simmons,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  others  for  “their  efforts  in  the  National 
Congress  looking  to  the  relief  of  cotton 
planters  from  the  oppressive  and  wicked 
conduct  of  the  Bagging  Trust.  ”  This  is 
the  newly  formed  combination  which, 
having  secured  control  of  all  the  jute 
bagging  in  the  market,  has  raised  the 
price  over  four  cents  per  pound,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  extort  between  $2,000,000  and 
$3,000,000  the  coming  season  from  the 
Southern  planters  beyond  a  reasonable 
profit  in  their  business.  If  the  farmers 
of  the  entire  country  expressed  their 
opinions  out  boldly  to  their  legislators 
with  regard  to  such  outrages,  how  long 
would  they  remain  possible  ? 


At  the  International  Tuberculosis  Con¬ 
gress  lately  held  in  Paris  nearly  500  doc¬ 
tors  from  various  parts  of  the  world  were 
present.  It  was  called  to  consider  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  the  deadly  mal¬ 
ady  which  causes  one-fifth  of  all  the 
deaths  in  the  world,  and  which  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  pulmonary  consumption. 
The  conclusions  reached  by  this  body  of 
the  most  skillful  physicians  in  the  world 
was  that  tuberculosis  is  contagious,  and 
that  it  may  be  transmitted  from  animals 
to  man.  The  disease  is  the  same  in  men, 
women  and  cattle.  The  hereditary  na¬ 
ture  of  the  disease  is  admitted,  but  the 
danger  from  this  cause  is  considered  very 
slight  in  comparison  with  that  from  con¬ 
tagion.  Diseased  milk  is  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  agent  for  spreading  the  disease, 
and  with  this  meat  as  food,  especially 
when  underdone.  The  cardinal  preven¬ 
tive  laws  laid  down  by  the  Congress  are: 
“Boil  your  milk  well;”  “Have  your 
meat  well  cooked.” 


Last  Wednesday  Congress  once  more 
struggled  with  the  question  of  food  adul¬ 
teration,  especially  with  the  adulteration 
of  lard.  The  great  trouble  as  regards 
Congressional  legislation  in  such  matters 
is  the  danger  that  it  may  be  declared  un¬ 
constitutional  by  interfering  with  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  several  States. 


The  Lee  bill  was  objectionable  on  this 
account,  because  it  absolutely  prohibited 
the  manufacture  of  adulterated  articles — 
a  matter  within  State  jurisdiction.  In 
the  substitute  introduced  on  Wednesday 
this  feature  is  eliminated,  and  it  deals 
only  with  the  prevention  of  the  manufac 
ture  or  transportation  of  adulterated  arti¬ 
cles  made  in  one  State  to  be  sold  in  an¬ 
other.  This  question  is  becoming  one  of 
paramount  importance.  The  present  con¬ 
dition  of  our  legislation  on  the  matter 
amounts  to  a  premium  on  dishonesty  and 
a  threat  to  our  national  health.  Honest 
manufacturers  and  dealers  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage,  or  are  forced  into  a  reck¬ 
less  competition  with  fraud.  State  and 
national  legislation  should  put  an  end  to 
the  scandal,  and  during  the  present  polit¬ 
ical  canvas  voters  should  impress  their 
views  in  this  matter  strongly  upon  the 
various  candidates,  and  afterwards  hold 
them  strictly  to  account  for  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  their  promises. 


WnEN  wheat  is  planted  a  single  kernel 
a  foot  apart  (more  or  less)  each  way,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  be  injured  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  no  matter  how  hardy  the  variety  may 
be.  The  injury  is  done  by  the  heaving 
of  the  soil,  caused  by  alternations  of  frost 
and  warm  weather.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  hav¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  its  cross-breeds  and  hy¬ 
brids  to  plant  each  fall,  is  obliged  to  keep 
each  separate,  and  this  can  be  done  only 
by  separating  the  drills  by  a  foot  or  more. 
In  closer  seeding  the  plants  themselves 
act,  to  some  extent,  as  a  mulch  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  soil.  But  in  our  planted  plots,  we 
are  obliged  to  use  a  mulch.  As  soon  as 
the  ground  freezes, this  mulch — consisting 
of  old  manure — is  easily  distributed  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  much  the  same  as  if  they 
were  strawberries,  while  the  leaves  are 
left  exposed,  or  covered  as  lightly  as 
possible.  Protected  in  this  way  they  are 
never  raised  by  the  action  of  frost,  and, 
consequently,  pass  the  winters  in  safety. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass,  years  ago,  that  we 
were  enabled  to  See  the  great  benefit 
which  resulted  from  mulching,  aside  from 
the  protection  thus  afforded ;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  began  its 
advocacy  of  mulching  winter  grain.  As 
a  matter  of  trial,  we  would  again  urge 
our  readers  to  mulch  a  small  portion  of 
the  wheat  field  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  a  team. 

DOLLAR  WHEAT! 


THE  question  now  agitating  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  gram  pits  is 
“  shall  we  have  dollar  wheat  again?”  In 
the  fall  of  1883  wheat  piled  up  mountains 
high  in  Chicago,  and  prices  moved  down 
as  wheat  piled  up.  Since  then  this  is  the 
first  time  in  which  hopes  are  entertained 
of  “dollar  wheat”  once  more.  Cable¬ 
grams  for  Europe  of  late,  have  been  giving 
more  and  more  gloomy  views  of  the  crops 
in  every  country  except  Russia.  The 
continued  lain  and  cold  weather  have  cut 
the  crops  down  everywhere  else.  The 
best  authorities  now  agree  that  the 
English  crop  will  be  25  per  cent., 
short — in  fact  the  poorest  crop  of  the 
century,  and  this  in  spite  of  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  area. 
Usually  at  this  time  over  half  the  English 
crop  has  been  secured ;  but  yesterday’s 
cables  tell  us  that  not  over  a  twentieth 
part  has  yet  been  harvested,  and  every 
day  of  delay  increases  the  peril  and  les¬ 
sens  the  chances  of  a  good  crop.  The 
deficiency  in  Western  Europe  is  equally 
marked.  France  expects  a  shortage  of 
fully  30, and  Italy  one  of  20  per  cent.  In 
Germany  the  crops  are  all  very  backward. 
The  wheat  estimates,  never  very  favor¬ 
able,  are  being  reduced  day  by  day.  Rye, 
the  principal  cereal  food, will,  it  is  feared, 
be  30  per  cent,  below  the  average. 
Roumania  reports  an  aggregate  yield  of 
30  per  cent,  below  that  of  last  year  on  an 
increased  acreage.  On  the  other  hand, 
Russia  is  said  to  have  the  best  yield  in 
three  years,  and  India’s  output  is  put  at 
253,000,000  bushels — about  an  average  of 
the  past  six  years.  The  general  story  of 
wheat  in  Europe  is  gloomy  and  that  of 
maize  still  worse;  while  rye  in  Germany 
and  potatoes  in  England  and  Ireland  are 
deficient  in  yield  and  poor  in  quality. 

Here  experts  say  that  within  two 
months  wheat  will  be  again  a  dollar  a 
bushel  in  Chicago,  and  that  this  fall  will 
repeat  the  experience  of  1879.  Then  the 
crop  was  450,000,000  bushels.  This  year 
the  crop  is  estimated  at  400,000,000. 
Besides  this  comparative  shortage,  there 
was  a  heavy  amount  of  wheat  in  farmers’ 
hands  in  1879.  This  year  experts  calcu¬ 
late  that  there  is  very  little  surplus  left 
in  farmers’  hands.  In  view,  therefore,  of 
the  great  shortage  in  the  European 
wheat  crop,  and  of  the  comparatively 


small  “invisible  supply”  here,  as  well  as 
of  the  deficiency  in  the  total  yield,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  late  upward 
movement  of  wheat  prices  will  continue. 
When  the  wheat  supply  is  short,  the 
poorer  classes  fall  back  on  rye  and  pota¬ 
toes,  but  the  excessive  rain  and  cold 
weather  in  Germany  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  have  curtailed  these  “last  resources.” 
Yesterday  the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago 
was  89  cents  per  bushel;  the  bulls  assert 
that  within  two  months  it  will  touch  a 
dollar  a  bushel — for  the  first  time  since 
1879. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WE  may  say  a  few  words  about  our¬ 
selves,  as  this  paper  will  go  to  many 
people  who  do  not  know  us.  We  want 
to  see  more  of  them.  So  we  introduce 
ourselves.  The  R.  N.-Y.  tries  to  be  a 
real  agricultural  paper.  Its  subscribers 
are  working  people — business  people,  sen¬ 
sible  and  shrewd.  To  meet  their  wants 
the  Rural  maintains  several  features  that 
the  other  farm  papers  have  not  yet  adopt¬ 
ed.  It  maintains  as  good  an  experiment 
station  as  there  is  in  the  country.  Its 
editors  engage  in  actual  farm  work.  It 
spends  thousands  of  dollars  every  year 
for  engravings.  It  has  been  instrumental 
in  introducing  many  of  the  best  plants, 
fruits  and  grains  now  before  the  public. 
It  has  also  originated  new  varieties  of 
potatoes,  wheats,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  high¬ 
est  promise.  In  these  departments  the 
Rural  stands  alone.  Other  farm  papers, 
so  far  as  we  know,  do  not  pretend  to 
follow  it.  Take  a  single  illustration  of 
the  Rural’s  peculiar  ability  to  present 
important  facts.  The  Rural  was  able  to 
call  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Cucum¬ 
ber  Flea-beetle  and  to  illustrate  its  deadly 
work  upon  potato  vines  before  the  other 
papers  gave  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of 
its  existence.  Dozens  of  like  instances 
might  be  given  to  show  that  the  Rural 
is  in  a  position  that  will  enable  it  to  pre¬ 
sent  sound  agricultural  facts  as  plainly 
and  quickly  as  they  can  be  presented. 

Another  point.  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes 
in  the  sanctity  of  the  farm  home.  Here 
it  expects  to  find  some  of  the  truest  and 
noblest  elements  that  combine  to  make 
up  patriotism,  justice  and  order.  It 
desires  that  our  farms  shall  be  kept  in 
the  hands  of  manly  men  and  womanly 
women.  With  this  desire  in  mind  it  tries 
to  keep  its  face  as  bright  and  cheerful  as 
possible,  to  dress  itself  up  in  the  neatest 
style  and  to  do  its  best  to  portray  the 
happy  and  contented  side  of  farm  life. 
The  big  Rural  family  is  a  happy  one. 
We  may  truthfully  say  to  those  who  do 
not  now  belong  to  it,  that  this  happiness 
increases  as  the  family  grows  larger. 
Won’t  you  take  this  hint? 


WHAT  BREED  IS  IT? 


WHEN  a  man  decides  that  cattle  of  a 
certain  breecksuit  his  needs  better 
than  any  other  cattle  could, it  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  sees  in  his  cattle  certain 
characteristics  that  he  does  not  see  in 
others.  We  have  been  writing  a  number 
of  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
asking  them  to  state  why  they  consider 
their  cattle  best  suited  to  their  peculiar 
soils,  climates  and  conditions.  We  have 
tried  to  reach  farmers  rather  than  breed¬ 
ers.  Here  is  a  sample  answer  from  a 
Pennsylvania  farmer. 

“I  like  the - cattle  the  best  of  any  of  the 

improved  breeds,  as  they  are  very  hardy,  and 
will  stand  this  climate  better  than  other  cattle 
where  they  have  to  rough  it,  and  will  eat 
coarser  feed  and  keep  in  good  condition.  The 
cows  will  not  shrink  in  their  yield  of  milk  as 
some  do  when  the  feed  becomes  short  and 
dried  up.  The  steers  mature  young  and 
make  beef  of  good  quality.” 

Now,  we  would  ask  our  readers 
if  they  can  tell  from  this  statement 
what  breed  of  cattle  our  Pennsylvania 
friend  keeps.  Are  these  qualities  character¬ 
istic  of  any  one  breed,  or  are  they  true  of 
several  breeds  ?  Who  can  tell  the  breeds 
that  will  come  nearest  the  “general- 
purpose  animal  ?”  Surely  that  is  the  ani¬ 
mal  the  writer  of  the  above,  had  in  mind. 
- »-•»--» - • 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE  Rural’b  seedling  potato,  to  be 
known  as  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2,  is  again  yielding  heavily,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
send  a  tuber  to  all  of  our  subscribers  who 
apply.  Due  notice  will  be  given  when 
applications  may  be  made.  Trial  tubers 
were  sent  in  the  spring  to  the  experiment 
stations  and  to  potato  growers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  reports,  good 
and  bad,  will  be  presented  as  received. 


This  promising  variety  has  yielded  in  our 
rich  trial  plot,  by  the  Rural’s  trench 
method  of  cultivation,  at  the  rate  of  over 
800  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  almost  per¬ 
fect  in  form,  has  very  few  eyes,  and  the 
tubers  are  uniformly  large  and  of  good 
quality. 

The  six  cross-bred  wheats,  recently  il¬ 
lustrated  in  these  columns — the  first  of 
the  Rural’s  crosses  that  have  become 
fixed — will  be  planted  (one  grain  a  foot 
apart  each  way)  in  early  September  upon 
a  half  acre  of  land;  this  small  area  being 
sufficient  for  all  the  seed  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  select,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  crop  will  enable  us  to  send  a  few 
grains  to  all  of  our  subscribers  who  care 
to  give  it  a  trial  in  time  for  next  year’s 
sowing.  It  is  presumed  that  as  many 
more  varieties  will  be  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  the  year  after,  and  as  many  more  the 
year  after  that,  and  so  on  until  the  end  of 
the  R.  N.-Y’s  work  with  wheat  crossing 
shall  have  been  reached.  In  a  year  or  so 
it  is  further  hoped  that  some  of  our  rye- 
wheat  hybrids  will  have  become  fixed, 
and  be  deemed  worthy  of  extended  trial. 
As  these  distributions  will  be  gratuitous, 
as  in  years  past,  little  disappointment  can 
happen,  except  to  ourselves,  should  they 
prove  worthless. 


BREVITIES. 


From  Mr.  Hale’s  statement  we  should  say 
that  he  is  indeed  “  making  a  success  of  fruit 
growing.  ” 

Henry  Hales,  one  of  our  most  experienced 
poultrymen,  pronounces  rue  a  specific  for 
cholera.  His  article  appears  on  page  574. 

We  shall  tell  about  handling  the  apple  crop 
in  Western  New  York  next  week.  An  excel¬ 
lent  plan  for  utilizing  pomace  will  also  be 
described. 

After  reading  Mr.  Gould’s  article  on  butter 
markets,  see  if  you  can’t  work  up  a  sale  for 
your  milk,  butter  or  eggs  near  home.  It’s 
worth  trying. 

We  are  feeding  stalks  and  nubbins  of  sweet 
corn  to  the  horses.  They  enjoy  the  raw  pro¬ 
duct  as  keenly  as  we  enjoy  the  boiled  article. 
It  does  them  good. 

Many  housewives  will  pack  eggs  in  salt  this 
summer  for  use  during  the  season  when  eggs 
are  worth  their  weight  in  money.  Remember 
to  pack  them  as  soon  after  they  are  laid  as 
possible. 

“Pond”  corn  planted  in  early  May  was 
ready  to  cut  August  20.  “Angel  of  Mid¬ 
night.”  planted  the  same  day,  is  10  days  later. 
The  plants  of  the  latter  grow  a  foot  or  so  taller, 
bearing  the  ears  higher  up. 

The  Experiment  Stations  are  being  urged 
on  all  sides  to  carry  out  a  series  of  poultry  ex¬ 
periments.  Such  experiments  would  be  won¬ 
derfully  popular  with  a  class  of  fanners  who 
know  how  to  appreciate  attention.  It  won’t 
do  to  ignore  the  poultrymen,  gentlemen. 

The  wise  men  tell  us  that  no  cow  can  ever 
be  produced  that  can  excel  at  the  butter  tub 
and  still  excel  at  the  block.  Are  we  to  get 
the  same  argument  regarding  sheep  ?  Is  the 
general-purpose  sheep — one  that  can  excel  at 
wool  production  and  still  make  a  good  carcass 
of  mutton — a  possibility? 

The  Thorburn  potato,  estimating  the  field 
from  100  feet  of  row,  gives  205  bushels  to  the 
acre.  This  variety  is  a  little  later  then  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  of  splendid  quality. 
In  an  adjacent  field  the  Thorburn  will  not 
yield  over  150  bushels  to  the  acre  on  account  of 
the  vines  being  killed  by  the  flea-beetle. 

There  is  to  be  a  horse-shoeing  contest  at 
the  Hornellsville  fair  this  year— about  the 
first  in  this  country,  we  think.  The  managers 
state  that  they  would  have  arranged  for  a 
dairy  contest  if  they  could  have  secured  a 
clean  and  comfortable  hall.  The  dairy  con¬ 
test  will  make  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
farmers’  institute. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Smith  of  Americus,  Ga.  sent  us 
three  different  varieties  of  the  “  Moon  ”  vine 
last  spring.  They  have  each  made  a  growth 
in  bight  of  about  15  feet,  and  two  are  in  bloom. 
One  bears  a  pure  white  flower  with  a  delicate 
lily-like  fragance  and  measures  across  the 
flower  5>£  inches.  The  tube  is  4%  inches  long. 
The  other  is  like  it  except  that  the  flower  is 
one-third  smaller. 

California  horticulturists  are  congratula¬ 
ting  themselves  on  a  movement  just  started  by 
the  State  Board  of  Trade,  which  may  lead  to 
the  supplanting  of  the  abhorred  Chinese.  Ear¬ 
ly  in  August  the  first  installment  of  city  boys 
left  San  Francisco  to  work  in  Senator  Stan¬ 
ford’s  Vina  fruit  ranch,  and  efforts  are  to  be 
made  to  supply  other  fruit  ranches  with  the 
same  sort  of  white  labor.  The  present  install¬ 
ment  are  represented  as  being  quite  a  super¬ 
ior  lot,  and  the  hopes  of  a  lasting  movement 
in  the  same  direction  are  warm,  though, per¬ 
haps  a  trifle  too  sanguine. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  which 
has  been  in  session  in  this  city  during  the 
week,  last  Wednesday  appointed  a  committee 
to  select  a  national  flower.  Is  the  public  likely 
to  coincide  in  the  decision  of  this  committee? 
Of  course,  a  select  committee  of  floriculturists 
is  well  fitted  by  training  to  choose  an  appro¬ 
priate  national  flower,  but  is  it  likely  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  desire  of  the  public  for 
something  at  once  beautiful, odoriferous, simple 
and  cheap — something  that  will  not  cost 
much  at  any  season  or  in  any  part  of  the 
country?  A  florist  in  Florida  and  another 
in  California  lately  held  “  a  national  flower 
election.”  among  their  customers;  and  in 
both  cases  the  sunflower  was  chosen  as  the 
national  emblem.  Will  this  committee  come 
to  the  same  decision ;  and  if  so,  will  it  be  ac¬ 
cepted^  the  public? 


-WHY  HE  DON’T. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


The  Rural  asks  me,  in  view  of  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  many  leading  farm  products 
since  1850,  and  the  decline  in  price  of  many 
things  he  has  to  buy,  why  the  American  farmer 
should  not  be  better  off  than  he  was  38  years 
ago.  In  answer,  I  should  say  that  the  skilled 
farmer,  with  sufficient  capital  and  business 
capacity,  is  very  much  better  off  now  than 
then.  Whether  he  is  so  relatively  to  men  in 
other  occupations,  may  be  questioned,  for  the 
scale  of  profits  and  of  living  is  everywhere 
greater  than  then,  money  is  far  more  abund¬ 
ant,  and  the  opportunities  for  making  it  won¬ 
derfully  broadened.  The  change  from  being 
one  of  the  poorest,  and  industrially  one  of  the 
least  independent  nations,  to  being  the  first  of 
nations  in  both  respects,  has  worked  a  com¬ 
plete  transformation  in  America.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  who  knows  how,  and  has  the  means 
and  the  business  capacity  needed  in  modern 
farming,  has  now  a  chance  to  make  money  by 
farming,  never  equaled  before,  and,  indeed, 
never  even  approached, — except  for  a  short 
time  by  the  English  tenant  farmers  in  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  wars  under  the  Corn  Laws, 

A  certain  number  of  such  farmers  can  be 
found  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  No  one 
disputes  their  prosperity,  for  it  is  conspicuous 
in  all  their  surroundings.  They  have  but  one 
difficulty  in  establishing  great  agricultural 
families, — families  which  would  surround 
themselves  with  vast  landed  estates,  and  de¬ 
velop  a  wealth  exceeded  only  by  that  of  a  few 
great  business  men,— the  enormous  difficulty 
of  persuading  their  sons  to  keep  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  greater  opportunities  offered  to 
enterprise  outside  of  agriculture,  joined  to  the 
low  social  status  as  yet  accorded  to  farmers’ 
families,  tend  to  draw  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  successful  farmers  away  from  the  farm.  I 
am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  female  influ¬ 
ence  does  more  than  all  else  to  break  down 
agriculture  as  a  successful  business.  Land 
has  been  so  plentiful  and  cheap  in  America, 
and  trained  farmers  so  scarce,  that  socially 
the  farmer  is  nowhere:  and  just  as  soon  as  a 
good  start  is  made,  the  capital  is  diverted  in¬ 
to  another  line.  It  is  almost  universally  the 
case  that  a  rich  farmer’s  daughter— or  even  his 
wife— will  be  found  ashamed  of  her  father’s 
business,  and  apologizing  for  it  at  school  and 
in  society,  as  a  whim  of  his,  as  much  to  be  de. 
precated  as  she  insists  it  to  be  unnecessary. 
So  long  as  this  continues  to  be  true  we  shall 
see  very  few  great  agricultural  families  lead¬ 
ing  in  social  standing  and  public  influence  in 
America.  But  a  time  is  coming  when  all  this 
will  be  changed.  “  Uncle  Sam  ”  is  richer  than 
ever,  but  he  will  not  much  longer  be  able  “to 
give  us  all  a  farm.” 

When  we  come  to  those  who  are  called 
‘‘common  farmers,”  we  find  that  even  these 
admit  of  classification.  Many  of  them,  like 
the  retail  merchants,  small  manufacturers  and 
village  professional  men, are  comfortably  well 
off  and  socially  respected  in  their  own  locali¬ 
ties.  Usually  they  have  a  specialty,  like 
dairying,  by  which  they  are  able,  through 
the  transmutation  of  their  crude  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  into  table  luxuries,  to  reap  a  double 
profit.  These  are  successful  middle-class  men, 
whenever  they  have  the  means  and  steadiness 
necessary  for  success  in  anything;  but  they 
still  have  the  social  ambition  of  their  “women 
folks”  to  contend  with,  and  their  daughters 
(who,  by  the  way,  often  make  the  best  of 
wives)  generally  “emancipate  themselves  from 
the  farm,”  by  marrying  in  the  villages  and 
cities. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  next  stratum  in 
the  agricultural  “formation” — to  use  a  geolog¬ 
ical  comparison — we  begin  to  come  among 
those  farmers  whose  life  is  a  hard  struggle 
with  fate,  and  among  whom  are  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  are  not  finding  farming 
as  profitable  as  it  used  to  be.  They  have 
ceased  to  be,  like  their  predecessors,  self-sup¬ 
porting  from  the  farm.  Domestic  manufac¬ 
tures  have  ceased  out  of  the  farm-house,  and 
everything  of  that  class,  with  many  things 
once  never  seen  or  thought  of  on  the  farm, 
must  be  bought  with  money.  While  this 
change  has  been  going  on  the  productiveness 
of  the  farms  has  been  declining  faster  than 
the  prices  have  been  changing  in  the  farmers’ 
favor;  while  the  knowledge  how  to  prevent 
this  has  not  increased  in  an  equal  degree. 
Farming  is  no  longer  a  mere  manual  art,  and 
is  fast  becoming  a  science;  but  scientific 
knowledge  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  neces¬ 
sity.  It  is  the  appreciation  of  this  momentous 
fact  by  our  statesmen  that  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  our  boards  of  agriculture,  our  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  our  experiment  stations; 
but  the  comprehension  of  our  need  of  these  aids 
has  too  slowly  followed  the  provision  of  them. 


Besides  these  'difficulties,  we  have  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  what  may  be  styled  mechanical 
agriculture — the  use  of  much  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  on  the  farm.  It  requires  about  as 
much  science  to  properly  use  and  care  for 
this  machinery  as  it  does  to  bring  up  the  worn 
farms;  but,  besides  that,  it  calls  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  of  capital ;  while  to  this  is 
added  a  still  greater  demand  for  it  in  the  cost 
of  better  live  stock,  better  buildings  and 
better  feeding.  Take  a  first-class  dairyman, 
for  instance,  and  compare  him  and  his  farm¬ 
ing,  with  the  men  and  the  farming  of  40  years 
ago.  You  cannot  help  seeing  that  here  is  a 
very  different  business  which,  though  done 
under  the  same  name,  requires  an  entirely 
different  sort  of  man.  Now,  to  make  this 
paper  short,  it  must  suffice  for  me  to  say 
that  this  different  sort  of  man,  required  by  the 
times,  is  not  coming  forward  in  sufficient 
numbers,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so  un¬ 
til  farmers  receive  a  professional  training  at 
school  and  on  the  farm  adequate  to  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  change  is  slowly  being  made; 
but  while  the  slow  change  is  in  progress, 
many  farmers  are  having  a  hard  time,  just 
simply  and  only  because  they  are  “  behind  the 
times.”  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  and 
he  who  does  not  take  them  at  the  flood  is  in¬ 
evitably  stranded  among  the  ebbs  and 
shallows  of  fortune. 


Womans  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


During  mid-summer,  and  on  through  the 
autumn,  come  the  annual  farm  gatherings, 
the  State  and  county  fairs.  It  is  rather  the 
fashion  with  city  people  to  make  fun  of  rural 
fairs,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  because  they  know  so 
little  about  them.  For  the  fair  represents  the 
intelligence  and  progressivenes3  of  a  farming 
community,  in  spite  of  some  bad  elements 
which  should  be  removed.  Nor  is  it  an  affair 
to  be  neglected  by  the  feminine  part  of  the 
farm.  There  is  plenty  to  interest  the  women, 
not  only  in  domestic  work,  but  in  what  we 
consider  more  refining  arts,  apart  from  the 
benefit  conferred  by  meeting  other  people. 
Certainly,  we  can  all  find  something  to  interest 
us  at  this  gathering. 

*  *  * 

There  is  one  mistake  a  good  many  girls 
make  in  going  to  the  fair,  and  that  is  in  wear¬ 
ing  their  pretty  white  muslin  gowns.  Before 
the  day  is  over,  these  lose  all  their  freshness; 
they  become  so  “slimpsy”  in  the  heat  and 
dust  that  they  are  fit  for  nothing  but  the 
wash-tub.  We  were  at  a  big  mountain  resort 
recently,  which  was  over-run  by  excursion¬ 
ists  from  several  distant  places  in  the  country. 
Actually,  nearly  half  the  girls  there  had  on 
white  muslin  gowns  !  Think  of  traveling  40, 
60  or  90  miles  in  the  dusty  cars,  and  then 
tramping  over  rocks  and  glens  and  dusty 
mines  in  these  dainty  frocks  !  The  best  cos¬ 
tume  for  such  a  day  is  a  dark  cotton  or  linen, 
which  may  be  made  in  such  fashion  as  to  be 
thoroughly  stylish,  while  it  is  comfortable, 
cheap  and  clean.  A  light  wrap  will  add 
warmth  if  necessary.  Another  point;  don’t 
wear  a  very  elaborate  hat.  Plumes  or  dainty 
flowers  seem  bound  to  get  some  spot  or  soil. 
A  good  many  of  us  expect  our  one  best  hat  to 
do  duty  for  some  time,  and  it  is  certainly  im¬ 
prudent  to  risk  spoiling  it.  The  nicest  and 
most  stylish  hat  for  general  wear,  is  a  little 
sailor  of  wbite  Mackinaw  straw,  trimmed  with 
a  band  of  white  watered  ribbon.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  to  most  young  faces,  and  is  not  readily 
spoiled.  This  summer  many  felt  hats  are 
worn  on  holiday  trips,  especially  neat  little 
Alpines,  such  as  were  fashionable  last  winter. 
They  are  made  in  light  felt,  and  are  very  ser¬ 
viceable  for  country  wear. 

*  *  * 

There  are  some  places  the  visitors  to  the 
fairs  will  do  well  to  avoid,  and  these  are  the 
“  side-shows  ”  usually  attached  to  them. 
Now,  we  don’t  mind  confessing  that  we  like 
the  circus — we  should  go  there  for  our  own 
amusement,  and  not,  as  many  say,  to  take  the 
young  folks.  But  there  is  a  great  distance 
between  a  good  circus  and  a  traveling  side, 
show.  The  latter  is  sure  to  be  a  humbug  if 
nothing  worse.  How  many  of  you  have  been 
in  one  of  these  places  to  see  a  real  mermaid 
that  is  one  of  the  stock  attractions?  We 
have  seen  that  curiosity,  though,not  in  a  side¬ 
show;  we  happen  to  know  the  man  who 
builds  the  mermaid,  and  the  “sea  dragon 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,”  and  the  alliga¬ 
tor  baby  and  several  other  wonderful 
things,  you  meet  with  in  museums. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  don’t  believe  in 
side-shows.  There  are  two  other  things  which 
ought  to  be  driven  from  the  fairs,  and  we  think 
all  the  women  will  agree  with  us— they  are 


horse  races  and  liquor  sellers.  There  is  no 
extenuating  plea  for  the  last;  as  for  the  first, 
people  say  they  are  actuated  by  a  love  of 
horses.  We  should  bo  more  ready  to  believe 
in  this  if  people  did  not  bet,  but  whoever 
heard  of  a  successful  horse  race  without  bet¬ 
ting  ?  That  is  the  bad  element  in  the  sport. 
We  ought  to  remove  all  suggestions  of  gam¬ 
bling  or  drinking  from  the  fairs,  and  make 
them  essentially  places  for  family  resort, 
void  of  all  offense. 


FOR  THE  GIRLS. 


We  get  so  much  advice  that  it  sometimes 
grows  tiresome;  however,  I’m  a  girl  myself, 
and  I  don’t  know  enough  to  give  a  very 
preachy  talk.  But  I  travel  about  a  good  deal 
on  business  matters,  and  I  see  so  many  girls 
whom  I  want  to  give  a  little  preach  to.  First,  I 
want  to  say  something  about  manners.  So 
many  girls  are  so  careless  of  themselves  that 
they  make  other  people  careless  of  them.  Per¬ 
haps  walking  hardly  comes  under  the  head  of 
manners,  but  recently  I  have  been  struck  by 
the  number  of  girls  who  walk  badly.  Either 
they  mince  or  they  stride  or  they  waddle,  and 
really  I  don’t  know  which  of  the  three  is 
worst.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  be  erect; 
hold  your  head  up  and  look  the  whole 
world  in  the  face.  Don’t  stick  the  chin  out, 
and  don’t  square  the  elbows.  Let  the  walk 
be  a  fair,  heel  and  toe  gait,  the  toes 
turned  out,  and,  above  all,  let  it  be  easy 
and  natural.  A  great  many  girls  who 
walk  fairly  well  always  turn  their  toes  in 
when  sitting  down.  I  cannot  imagine  why, 
but  it  is  most  ungraceful. 

Most  American  girls  have  very  pretty  fig¬ 
ures,  ard  they  certainly  should  set  them  off 
by  a  graceful  walk.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a 
great  many  girls  who  are  lady  like  at  homo 
do  not  display  a  similar  manner  abroad — they 
don’t  mean  anything  by  their  careless  speech 
and  boyish  manner,  but  these  are  apt  to  cause 
unfavorable  comment.  There  is  the  question 
of  slang,  for  example.  Sometimes  it  seems  as 
if  an  innocent,  yet  slangy  expression,  means 
so  much,  yet  the  use  of  such  is  a  dangerous 
habit  to  contract,  for  much  slang  is  not  inno¬ 
cent,  however  it  may  sound  to  us,  Thackeray 
said  that  there  is  gentlemanly  slang,  which 
one  may  use  without  offense,  and  ungentle- 
manly  slang,  which  must  be  avoided  by  all 
decent  people.  If  we  are  uncertain  under 
which  heading  some  pet  expression  belongs, 
we  will  do  well  to  let  it  alone. 

One  band  of  King’s  Daughters  in  my 
vicinity  has  established  among  its  members 
an  anti  slang  society.  Each  slangy  expression 
causes  a  fine  of  one  cent,  the  money  going  to 
their  charity  fund.  They  have  fines  also  for 
every  bit  of  ill-natured  gossip.  They  may 
talk  about  their  friends,  if  they  will,  but  if 
they  talk  ac^  ainst  any  one,  they  must  pay  their 
fine.  I  admire  this  plan  very  much,  we  all 
find  it  so  hard  to  bridle  our  tongues.  It  is  so 
natural  to  talk  about  our  neighbors,  but  this 
evil  is  very  much  mitigated  if  we  only  say 
good  things  about  them. 

Do  you  know,  1  sometimes  wonder  if  there 
are  any  girls  nowadays.  They  seem  to  want 
frizzled  bangs  and  beaux  at  an  age  when  their 
mothers  were  playing  with  dolls.  I  think 
really  girls  become  much  more  natural  and 
unaffected  from  20  to  25  than  they  are  from  10 
to  15.  Perhaps  their  homes  or  companions 
are  really  responsible  for  many  of  their  silly 
notions.  I  always  feel  sorry  for  girls  who 
have  never  known  the  pleasures  of  boy  com¬ 
panions  without  thinking  of  them  in  the  light 
of  possible  sweethearts.  A  frank ,  jolly  friend¬ 
ship  between  boy  and  girl  is  one  of  the  best 
things  in  the  world  for  the  development  of 
their  characters. 

You  generally  find  that  girls  who  are 
brought  up  with  boy  companions,  playing 
with  them  and  studying  with  them — usually 
beating  them  in  their  lessons,  too — are  pretty 
free  from  the  silly  coquetries  you  see  in  girls 
educated  alone.  One  of  the  delightful  ele¬ 
ments  in  Miss  Alcott’s  healthy  books  is  the 
frank,  free  friendship  between  the  boys  and 
girls.  Of  course,  sweethearts  will  come  one  of 
these  days,  but  frank,  good  fellowship  comes 
first. 

This  is  quite  a  little  “preach,”  is  it  not?  But 
it  is  just  one  girl’s  thoughts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  other  girls,  Really,  I  think  we  get  a  good 
deal  more  preaching  than  the  boys,  and  we 
don’t  always  deserve  it  half  so  much  as  they 
do.  COTTAGE  MAID. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  SOAP. 


M.  B. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  WORKS 


i. 

American  Game  Birds. 

Names  and  Portraits  of  Birds  which  interest 
Gunners.  With  Descriptions  in  Language 
Understanded  of  the  People.  By  Gurdon 
Trumbull.  90  Illustrations  and  an  Index. 
8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  Gilt  Top,  $2.50 
A  book  that  is  entirely  new  and  curious,  which  pos¬ 
sesses  a  very  great  Interest  for  the  student  of  orni¬ 
thology,  and  which  will  be  still  more  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  man  who  is  not  a  student,  but  who  loves  to  go 

shooting— who  Is.  In  fact,  a  plain,  simple  gunner  . 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  this  work  will  do 
far  more  towards  popularizing  a  knowledge  of  our 
birds  than  any  that  has  gone  before  It  . . .  .For  many 
years  we  have  received  inquiries  for  a  book  con'aln- 
ing  descriptions  of  our  game  birds  with  figures  by 
which  they  could  be  recognized,  and  we  have  always 
been  obliged  to  say  that  we  knew  of  none  which  an¬ 
swered  these  requirements.  At  last,  however,  wo 
have  such  a  book  in  this.— Forest  and  Stream,  N.  Y. 

An  admirable  means  for  the  identification  of  birds, 
a  comprehensive  manual  of  their  places  of  habitual 

resort,  and  a  valuable  work  on  ornithology . No 

sportsman  will  wish  to  be  without  it,  and  every  bird 
lover  will  find  in  it  much  that  will  be  both  interesting 
and  instructive.— Boston  Advertiser. 

A  novel  and  genuine  piece  of  work,  made  up  of  in¬ 
formation  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  It  will  not  fall  to 

take  and  hold  its  own  place . A  very  Interesting 

book,  scholarly,  leisurely,  smelling  of  the  library 
shelves  and  the  easy-chair  after  the  muddy  boots  and 
shooting-iron  havo  been  put  away.— The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


II. 

Trees  and  Tree-Planting. 

By  Gen.  James  S.  Brisbin,JU.  S.  A.  Por¬ 
trait.  12 mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

A  work  which  thus  points  out  the  value  of  a  pro- 

Sosed  work  and  at  the  same  time  practically  shows 
ow  it  is  to  be  accomplished  cannot  fail  to  be  of  im¬ 
mense  value.  General  Brisbiti  writes  simply  and  in  a 
most  manly  way.  and  at  the  same  time  evidently 
conamore.  He  is  a  tree  lover  by  nature  and  from 
natural  conviction,  and  his  love  has  borne  rich  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  in  this  excellent  work  —  Chicago  Times. 

General  Brisbin  not  only  writes  with  enthusiasm  but 
with  very  large  knowledge,  and  his  book  is  an  ex-eed- 
ingly  comprehensive  one,  in  which  all  the  important 
trees  of  our  country  aro  described  with  much  detail, 
and  their  qualities  and  general  worth,  as  well  as  the 
proper  methods  of  management,  set  forth  with  all 
needful  explicitness.— Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

One  of  those  books  which  contains  that  information 
which  has  been  wanted  for  a  long  time.— N.  Y.  Times 
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Solid  White  Rubber  Rolls.  Warranted.  Agents 
Wanted  every  where.  Empire  W.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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Breakfast  and  Dinner  Parties — Home 

Cooking,  Dainties  and  Desserts.  Teas,  Sup 
pers.  Luncheons  and  Receptions.  Gives  ex¬ 
plicitly  all  the  little  details  women  want  to 
know.  Tells  how  to  entertain  guests,  how  to 
serve  refreshments,  what  to  have  and  how  to 
make  it.  Everything  new  and  original,  practi¬ 
cal  and  well  tested  by  experts.  Accompanying 
the  recipes  will  be  remarks  upon  pretty  table  ad¬ 
juncts,  methods  of  serving  and  waiting,  gar¬ 
nishing,  table  manners  and  etiquette. 

Children’s  Page — Illustrated  Stories. 

Flowers  and  House  Plants — finely  illus 
trated  articles,  edited  by  Eben  E.  Rexfokd 
with  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 

Mother’s  Corner — A  page  devoted  to  the 
care  of  infants  and  young  children.  Interesting 
letters  from  subscribers  giving  views  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  management.  Original  articles  from  the 
best  writers.  Illustrated  articles  on  Games  and 
Home-made  Toys.  Amusements  for  Sick 
Children.  Illustrated.  Kindergarten.  II 
lustrated  articles  by  Anna  W.  Barnard. 
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Not  about  making  it,  the  papers  have  been 
full  of  that  lately,  and  one  who  has  read  and 
digested  all  the  information  given,  it  seems  to 
me  must  be  quite  capable  of  starting  a  soap 
manufactory.  This  is  only  about  the  scraps 
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after  the  fashion  of  Fig.  304.  Our  friend  says 
that  the  ‘‘Envelope”  requires  careful  wash¬ 
ing  and  should  be  ironed  before  it  is  dry  to 
avoid  sprinkling  and  rolling. 


“  ALL  THE  MODERN  CONVENIENCES.” 


“  I  wish  we  had  all  the  modern  convenien- 
cies,  like  the  Rodneys,”  said  my  sister  Sue,  as 
she  came  in  from  paying  an  afternoon  visit  to 
our  new  neighbors. 

“Modern  conveniencies,”  said  mother,  “why 
they  have  no  gas,  no  hot  water  boiler,  no  bath 
room,  and  no  water  upstairs!” 

“  They  have  no  gas,”  replied  Sue,  “  but  you 
should  see  how  wed-fixed  they  are  in  the 
matter  of  lights.  In  the  din  ng-room,  hall, 
and  library,  there  are  lamps  with  Rochester 
burners  that  can  bo  raised  and  lowered  at 
will,  and  near-by  each  lamp  bangs  a  match 
safe,  and  a  receptacle  for  burned  matches. 
The  latter  are  just  the  simplest  things,  too. 
I’m  going  to  make  one  for  each  room  in  the 
house.  I’ve  always  scolded  the  boys  for 
throwing  burnt  matches  on  the  floor,  without 
ever  stopping  to  think  that  there  was  nothing 
handy  to  receive  them.  They  were  simply 
small  mustard  cans,  covered  with  pretty  cre¬ 
tonne,  with  one  bud  or  flower  on  each  side 
outliued  in  silk,  and  suspended  by  a  narrow 
ribbon.” 

“You  know  how  much  trouble  we  have 
with  our  linen  and  preserve  closets,”  went  on 
Sue,  “because  we  can  never  see  what  we  are 
getting,  it  is  so  dark  in  those  hall  closets. 
Well  !  the  Rodneys  have  an  imitation  bronze 
bracket  screwed  up  in  such  a  position  that 
when  a  lamp  is  set  in,  it  can  be  turned  so  as 
to  throw  a  bright  light  in  the  closet,  conse¬ 
quently  they  don’t  have  to  take  down  a  dozen 
different  varieties  when  they  are  searching  for 
peach  marmalade.  These  brackets  are  up  in 
the  sleeping- rooms,  and  everywhere  through 
the  house  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  set 
down  a  kerosene  lamp.  Mrs.  Rodney  says 
they  bought  a  dozen  at  twelve  an  i  a  half  cents 
apiece.  Now  our  lamps  may  be  traced  all 
through  the  house  by  the  rings  they  leave  on 
the  furniture,  and  the  drapery  of  tables  and 
bureaus.” 

“  Then  in  the  matter  of  closets  themselves  : 
they  manage  to  make  a  closet  hold  just  as 
much  again  as  any  one  else,  and  they  never 
seem  to  have  four  dresses  on  one  nail  either. 
In  fact,  there  isn’t  such  a  thing  as  a  nail  to  be 
seen  to  hang  garments  on,  but  I  never  saw 
such  an  abundance,  and  variety  of  hooks. 
They  are  screwed  in  everywhere;  low  down  so 
that  little  Fred  and  Alice  can  bang  up  their 
own  clothes;  in  the  lintels  of  the  closet  doors, 
and  in  the  cross-piece  at  the  top  (I  am 
chagrined  that  I  cannot  just  now  think  of  the 
technical  term  for  this  part  of  the  door). 
Then  on  the  outside  of  the  closet  doors  in  the 
sleepiug  rooms  are  more  hooks.  They  are 
not  unseemly,  being  of  imitation  bronze,  and 
consequently  when  they  undress  at  night 
garments  can  be  neatly  hung,  instead  of 
scattered  over  chairs  and  the  foot-board  of 
the  bed.” 

“There  were  bags,  too,  for  every  conceiv¬ 
able  purpose.  I  don’t  believe  the  little  Rod¬ 
neys  could  be  anything  but  neat  if  they  tried. 
There  was  a  bag  for  dusters  in  each  room,  so 
if  one  is  upstairs  she  can  do  a  little  dusting 
without  running  down  to  the  kitchen  for  a 
duster.  Where  they  were  obliged  to  be  con¬ 
spicuous  objects,  they  were  made  of  pretty 
cretonne  or  China  silk,  but  where  they  could 
be  placed  on  the  inside  of  a  closet  door,  gray 
lineu  was  used.  There  was  one  large  laundry 
bag  for  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  large  pitces, 
and  each  room  had  its  collar  and  cuff  bag  for 
the  small  pieces.” 

“The  floors  of  the  closets  were  not  littered 
with  shoes.  Each  door  had  its  shoe  bag  with 
from  four  to  eight  compartments;  and  Mollie,” 
said  Sue,  quite  out  of  breath,  “you  know  the 
old  cretoune  curtains  that  mother  banished  to 
the  garret  last  spring?  Well,  there  is  enough 
there  to  make  shoe  bags  for  every  room  in  the 
house,  and  I’m  going  right  to  work  to  fit  our 
house  up  with  all  the  “modern  conveniencies.” 

ALICE  CHITTENDEN. 


Provide  your  kitchen  with  a  clock — the 
small  marine  clocks  answer  every  purpose. 


“  ALL  IN  A  GARDEN  FAIR.” 


My  garden  embraces  what  is  left  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  city  lot  after  space  has  been  deducted 
for  a  house  more  than  ordinarily  small,  and 
the  tiniest  of  grass  plots,  but  I  should  not  have 
time  in  several  columns  of  the  Rural  to  tell 
you  of  all  we  have  managed  to  raise  upon  it. 
At  present  I  shall,  only  speak  of  the  six 
tomato  vines  which  1  have  trained  up  the  back 
fence  so  as  to  take  the  least  amount  of  room 
possible.  We  shall  have  plenty  for  our  small 
family,  and  tUeoneyine  of  yellow  tig  tomatoes 


I  expect  to  furnish  me  with  two  or  three  jars 
of  tomato  fig  preserves. 

For  breakfast  I  sometimes  take  several 
solid  tomatoes  of  good  size,  and  a  little  under¬ 
ripe,  cut  them  in  halvas,  and  broil  on  a  wire 
broiler,  skin  side  down.  Five  minutes  will 
suffice.  I  have  a  nice  bit  of  buttered  toast  for 
each  half,  which  I  carefully  transfer  to  that 
delicacy  placed  on  a  hot  dish.  Season  lightly 
with  salt,  pepper  and  a  bit  of  butter,  and 
pour  a  cream  sauce  around.  With  chocolate, 
and  muffins,  Tom  says  it  really  makes  a  break¬ 
fast. 

If  I  have  only  a  tiny  bit  of  cold  meat  for 
dinner,  a  side  dish  of  baked  tomatoes  will 
help  out  greatly.  Cut  the  tomatoes  in  halves, 
and  place  them  in  a  buttered  baking  pan, 
skin  side  down;  dust  with  sugar,  salt  and 
pepper;  dot  with  butter  and  bake  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Lift  out  into  a 
hot  dish,  leaving  one  of  the  softest  pieces 
in  the  pan  ;  mash  this  with  the  butter,  re¬ 
moving  the  skin ;  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  and  when  smooth  a  gill  of  milk  or 
cream.  This  quantity  is  for  about  three 
large  tomatoes.  Be  careful  not  to  let  the 
sauce  curdle. 

Under-ripe,  solid  tomatoes,  cut  in  thick 
slices,  seasoned,  dipped  in  beaten  egg  and 
then  in  bread  crumbs,  and  then  fried  quick¬ 
ly  make  an  execellent  garnish  to  a  veal 
cutlet.  Bread  and  fry  the  latter  in  a  separate 
pan  at  the  same  time,  put  all  on  a  hot  dish, 
and  make  the  gravy  by  stirring  a  bit  of 
butter  into  the  contents  of  both  pans  trans¬ 
ferred  into  one,  adding  a  spoonful  of  flour, 
and  diluting  with  water.  Season  to  taste, 
and  send  to  table  in  a  boat.  palmetto. 

■  •  »  » 

TIMELY. 


Cut,  not  pull  the  cucumbers  from  the 
vines. 

In  canning  peaches  and  pears,  cook  in  the 
cans. 

Grapes  make  an  excellent  jelly  if  taken 
just  as  they  begin  to  color. 

Pumice  stone  will  remove  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  stains  from  the  hands. 

It  is  time  to  pot  plants  for  winter  bloom¬ 
ing.  Keep  in  the  shade  until  well  established, 

Tomatoes  keep  admirably  in  gallon  stone 
jugs.  Cook  thoroughly  and  pour  boiling  hot 
into  the  jugs,  which  should  have  had  hot 
water  standing  in  them.  Drive  in  perfect 
corks  and  seal  with  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and 
rosin. 


The  mother  of  a  child  who  recently  had 
whooping-cough,  told  the  writer  that  the 
physician  left  a  two-per  cent,  solution  of  alum 
which  she  gave  the  child  five  or  six  times  a 
day  in  dessert  spoonful  doses.  She  thought 
this  simple  remedy  as  good  as  anything  she 
had  tried  for  the  coughing  paroxysms. 


An  interesting  statement  is  made  by  a 
medical  officer  in  China,  to  the  effect  that  the 
reason  why  so  few  Chinese  living  in  typhoid 
fever  regions  contract  the  disease,  is  because 
very  little  cold,  unboiled  water  is  used. 


APPLE  SAUCE. 

We  think  |the  following  at  our  house  an 
excellent  way  of  cooking  apples  when  one 
grows  tired  of  the  usual  smooth  sauce.  Choose 
tart,  tender  fruit,  peel,  quarter,  and  core. 
Take  a  pudding  dish,  just  cover  the  bottom 
with  water,  fill  in  with  apples,  add  a  few  bits 
of  butter  and  strew  quite  thickly  with  sugar. 
Bake  in  not  too  hot  an  oven  until  the  apples 
are  tender  and  the  sugared  surface  is  delicately 
browned.  When  perfectly  cold  carefully 
turn  into  a  glass  or  china  dish. 

MRS.  ECONOMY. 


GRAPE  JELLY. 

Elsie,  our  pet  horse,  broke  from  her  pad- 
dock  the  other  day  and  ate  all  the  leaves  from 
a  young  grape-vine,  loaded  with  grapes. 
They  were  a  very  fine,  large  variety,  and  I 
soon  saw  that  having  lost  the  protection  of 
the  leaves  they  would  not  ripen.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  they  might  make  good  jelly,  so  I 
experimented  with  a  few  at  first.  As  I  was 
successful  I  will  give  the  Rural  sisters  my 
rule :  Pick  the  grapes  from  the  stems  and  put 
them  over  the  fire  in  a  covered  granite  kettle 
with  a  cup  of  water.  Heat  slowly  until  the 
grapes  are  soft,  watching  carefully  to  prevent 
burning,  and  then  strain  through  a  cloth  or 
wine  press.  I  have  a  small  press,  not  much 
larger  than  a  hash  machine,  which  screws  on 
the  kitchen  table  and  crushes  any  kind  of 
fruit  without  staining  or  straining  your 
hands,  as  in  the  old  cloth-squeezing  process. 

1  returned  the  juice  to, the  tire,  aud  let  it  boil 


15  minutes  from  the  time  rapid  boiling  fairly  | 
commenced,  while  for  each  pint  of  juice  a  ! 
pound  of  sugar  was  placed  on  pie  dishes  in  the  j 
oven  to  heat.  At  the  end  of  the  15  minutes  ! 
the  sugar  was  added  to  the  pulp,  and  as  soon 
as  thoroughly  dissolved  the  jelly  glasses  were 
filled.  a.  c. 


CHARLOTTE  RUSSE. 

We  have  been  asked  for  a  not-too-elaborafe 
recipe  for  the  above.  The  following  is  one  we 
have  used  with  success  :  Soak  two  thirds  of  a 
box  of  gelatine  in  a  cup  of  new  milk  for  an 
hour.  Put  three  cups  of  sweet  cream — it  need 
not  be  very  thick —  on  to  boil  in  a  double 
boiler,  or  one  pail  set  into  another,  containing 
boiling  water. 

Beat  the  yelks  of  six  eggs  thoroughly,  then 
add  a  cup  of  sugar.  Dissolve  the  soaked 
gelatine  in  the  hot  cream,  and  pour  slowly 
over  the  egg  aud  sugar,  beating  all  the  time. 
Continue  beating  slowly  until  cold.  Have  a 
second  person  beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Add  to  the  mixture  and  whip  together.  Fla¬ 
vor  and  turn  into  molds  which  you  have  lined 
with  slices  of  nice  (not  dry  and  stale)  sponge 
cake. 


As  soon  as  you  are  through  using  a  kettle, 
sauce  or  frying-pan,  turn  in  some  hot 
water,  and  add  a  small  piece  of  washing 
soda. 


SKlDCtUxvtttu  AAtrrtisiun. 

ARTIFICIAL  ARMS  AND  LEGS 

With  Rubber  Hands  and  Feet. 

The  use  of  rubber 
hands  and  feet  on  arti¬ 
ficial  limbs  simplifies 
the  construction,  so 
that  limbs canbeworn 
for  many  years  with¬ 
out  requiring  repairs. 
Persons  engaged  in 
every  conceivable  oc¬ 
cupation  operate  on 
rubber  feet  or  use  rub¬ 
ber  hunds  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Mamaroneck,  N  Y;, 
Dec  21,  18S7. 
Mr.  A  A.  Marks. 

Dear  Sir:— Over  12 
years  ago  I  met  with 
the  misfortune  of  hav¬ 
ing  both  my  legs 
crushed  by  the  rail¬ 
road  cars,  which  ne¬ 
cessitated  amputation 
b°low  the  knees.  Rv 
the  advice  of  my  sur 
geons  I  placed  myself 
under  your  care  for 
restoration. 

Your  reputation  as 
the  one  most  compe¬ 
tent  in  the  land  had  so 
impressed  me  that  I 
felt  that  I  was  soon  to 
realize  the  most  that 
skill  and  ingenuity 
could  devise.  I  well 
remember  how  proud 
I  was  when  your  gen¬ 
ius  placed  me  in  a 
position  In  which  I 
could  indulge  in 
youthful  sports,  how 
I  availed  myself  of 
every  advantage.play- 
Ing  ball,  boating,  fish 
Ing  and  hunting  in 
summer  and  skating 
in  winter.  My  latest 
prank  is  that  of  riding 
a  bicycle. 

I  found  the  task  con¬ 
siderable  at  first,  but 
■being  determined.  I 
succeeded  to  ride  tol 
-rablv  well.  I  shall 
on'ybe  too  hapny  to 
commend  your  rubber 
feet,  and  will  do  all  I 
can  to  encourage  their  sale  JAMES  MCDONALD 
With  our  copyright  formula  applicants  can  supply 
ns  with  all  the  data  necessary  to  secure  fit.  One-half 
the  legs  and  arms  furnished  by  us  are  made  from 
measurements  and  profiles,  without  our  seeing  the 
weavers 

Fit  always  guaranteed.  A  treatise  of  400  pages  with 
nearly  200  cuts  and  illustrations,  and  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  eudoj  semen ts  and  testimonials,  sent  gratis 

A  A.  MAH  H.S, 

761  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  highest  ^awards  received  at  every  exhibition. 
Endorsed  by  the  U  8.  Government  and  commissioned 
by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  U.  S.  Army  to  supply 
limbs  to  pensioners  of  the  United  States. 


80LS  MEDAL,  PAMS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  t’-~ee 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economil- 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  c 
cup  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  ** 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

BAM  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass, 


.  ONLY  A 
POSTAL  CARD 


with  your  name,  and  tli 
name  of  this  paper  o 
it,  will  bring  to  you 
baud  free, 

of  20  samples  of  cloth,  from  wliieli  we 
CUT  TO  ORDER  THE  FAMOUS f 

Plymouth  Rock  $3  Pants 

and  Full  Suits  at  #13.35. 

Fullest  particulars  and  guaranteed 
self-measurement  blanks  enclosed. 

Plymouth  Rook  Pants  Co., 

18  Summer  Street,  Boston; 

285  Broadway,  New  York; 
liuruside  lidy., Worcester,  Mass. 


$85  SOLID  GOLD  WATCH  FREE! 

T  his  splendid*  solid  pold,  huntinp-case  watch,  is  now  sold  for 
at  that  price  it  is  the  best  barprain  in  America;  until  lately 
It  could  not  lie  purchased  for  less  than  $100.  We  have  both  la¬ 
dies’  and  fronts’  sizes  with  works  and  eases  of  equal  vnlue. 
ONE  PKKSON  in  each  locality  can  secure  one  of  theso 
dopant  watches  absolutely  K  IC  EE.  These  watches  may  bo 
depended  on,  not  only  as  solid  pold,butas  standing  amonp  tho 
most  perfect,  correct  and  reliable  timekeepers  in  the  world.  You 
ask  howis  this  wonderful  offer  possible?  Wo  answer — we  want 
one  person  in  each  locality  to  keep  in  their  homes,  and  show  to 
those  who  call,  a  complete  line  of  our  valuable  and  very  useful 
Household  Samples;  these  samples,  os  well  as  the  watch, 
we  send  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  and  after  you  have  kept  them  in 
your  home  for  2  months,  and  shown  them  to  those  who  may 
have  called,  they  become  entirely  your  own  property  ;  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  this  pront  offer,  sending:  the  Soii«l 
Watch  and  lnrgro  line  of  valuable  samples  FREE,  for  tho 
reason  that  the  showing  of  tho  samples  in  any  locality,  always 
results  in  a  large  trade  for  us;  after  our  samples  have  been  in  a 
locality  for  a  month  or  two,  we  usually  get  from  $1, (XX)  to 
$5,000  in  trade  from  tho  surrounding  country.  Those  who  write 
to  us  at  once  will  receive  a  great  benefit  for  scarcely  any  work 
mid  trouble.  This,  tho  most  remarkable  and  liberal  offer  ever 
known,  is  made  in  order  that  our  valuable  Household  Samples 
may  be  placed  at  once  where  they  can  be  seen,  all  over  Ameri¬ 
ca;  reader,  it  will  be  hardly  any  trouble  for  you  to  show  them  to 
those  who  may  call  at  your  home,  and  your  reward  will  be  most 
satisfactory.  A  postal  card,  on  which  to  write  us,  costs  but  1 
cent,  and  if,  after  you  know  all,  you  do  not  care  to  go  further, 
why  no  harm  is  done.  Hut  if  you  <!o  send  your  address  at 
once. you  can  secure,  KEEK,  AN  KLEOANT$8o*  Solid  Gold, 
HUNTING-CASK  WATCH  and  our  large,  complete  lineof  valu¬ 
able  Household  Samples.  We  pay  all  express  freight, etc* 
Address,  STINSON  &  Co.,  Hox  252  Portland,  Maine. 


WEBSTER 


W ONABRIDGm/I 
WlCTIONAftJf  ITSELF  i 


3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illus¬ 
trations  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

Among  tho  supplementary  features,  unequaled 
for  concise  and  trustworthy  information,  are 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

giving  brief  facts  concerning  9,700  Noted  Per¬ 
sons  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  25,000  Places;  and  a  Vo¬ 
cabulary  of  tho  names  of  Noted 

Fictitious  Persons  and  Places. 


The  latter  is  not  found  in  any  other  Dictionary. 
Webster  excels  in  SYNONYMS  which  are  appro¬ 
priately  found  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO. ,  Pub’rs, Springfield,  Mass. 


Louisa  M.  fllcolfs 

BOOKS. 


“  Miss  Alcott  is  really  a  benefactor  of  households.” 
—H.  H. 

“Dear  Aunt  Jo  !  You  are  embalmed  in  the  thoughts 
aDd  loves  of  thousands  of  little  men  and  little  wo¬ 
men.”-  Exchange- 


LITTLE  WOMEN  SERIES. 


Comprising  Little 
Women,  Little  Men 


An  Old-Fashioned  Girl,  Fight  Cousins.  Rose  in  Bloom, 
Under  the  Lilacs.  Jack  and  Jill,  Jo’s  Boys,  8  volumes 
$1  50  each. 


SPINNING-WHEEL  SERIES. 


Comprising 

Spinning-Wheel 


stories,  Silver  Pitchers  and  other  Stories,  Proverb 
Stories,  A  Garland  for  Girls,  4  volumes,  $1.25  each. 


IllHT  JO’S  SCRIP-BIG.  VflZ'l'Z 

Shawl-Straps,  Cupid  and  Chow-Cht.w,  Jimmy  s  Cruise 
in  the  Pinafore,  An  Old-Fashioned  Thanksgiving.  8 
volumes,  $1  each. 

Lulu’s  Library,  2  volumes.  $2  each. 

UnQDITAI  CrCTPUCQ  and  Camp  are!  Fireside 
nuorl  I  AL  uML  I  UnLu  Stories,  Work,  a  Story 
of  Experience;  Moods,  a  Novel,  $1.50  each. 

Sold  everywhere.  Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
advertised  price  by  the  publishers, 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Boston.] 


A  I  I  TT  C  for  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 
V*  C  Send  for  Sample  and  Price  List 

YORK  CHEMICAL,  WOKILS,  i  (irk,  Pa. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  I 

BABNAED,  SUMNER  &  CO, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

MY  MOM.  CARPETS, 

MILLINERY  &  DRESSMAKING. 

One  of  the  LARGEST  Establishments  of  the 
country. 


Our  “  Onyx  Stainlesa  Dye”  Hose,  regular 
75c  goods.  Sample  pair  by  mail,  postpaid,  50c. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Monthly,  IDLK  HOUR, 
free.  Samples  tent  when  requested. 


FRANK’S  AMERICAN  WONDER  MACHINE. 

(Highest  medals  from  American 
Inst..  N.  Y.,  Burlington  Co.  Ag. 
Soc’y.  etc.) 

First-class  Butter  (the  verv  gilt- 
edged)  can  be  made  with  from  one 
pint  to  the  largest  quantity  of 
fresh  milk,  swfet  or  sour  cream, 
producing  the  finest  granule  Butter 
in  Two  Minutest  The  remainirg  milk  retains  all 
Its  sweetness,  and  can  be  used  with  coffee,  etc.  This 
machine  also  makes  the  Finest  Ice  Cream  in  4  min¬ 
utes.  Clear  profit,  80  to  100  per  cent.  Prices,  from 


$5.50  to  *32. 


Frank’s  Lightning  Cook  Stove 

The  Marvelous  Cooking  Machine, 
containing  whole  kitchen  outfit  and 
fuel  (to  prepare  diuuers  for  5  persons), 
cooks  with  the  same  perfection  during 
the  w'alk  or  ride  in  the  free  air.  in 
s’orm  and  rain  as  in  the  parlor  or  sick 
room.  Weighs  5  pounds— 7x8  inch.  No. 
1.  for  one  to  three  persons,  *lt  :  No.  2, 
for  five  persons,  *12  C.  O.  D.  shipping, 
10  per  cent,  extra.  Send  for  Circular. 
Agents  wanted 

F  A.  FRANK  iV  CO., 
Patentees  and  Sole  Nanufaeturers. 

SiO  J£,  St.  New  York. 
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of  soap.  Were  you  never  puzzled  as  to  howto 
make  the  best  use  of  them  ?  I  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  tie  mine  iu  a  small  piece  of  flannel, 
using  that  at  one  bath  as  a  cake  of  soap,  but 
this  was  hardly  satisfactory.  I  called  on  a 
friend  the  other  day,  aud  was  taken  into  the 
kitchen  to  see  her  “  make  soap.”  As  she  wore 
a  dainty,  lace-trimmed,  cambric  aprou,  this 
rather  surprised  me  until  I  witnessed  the  oper¬ 
ation.  A  teacupful  of  scraps  of  white  soap, 
castile,  borax  and  ivory,  which  she  said  she 
had  been  saving  for  six  months,  was  put  over 
the  fire  in  three  cups  of  boiling  water  and 
stirred  until  dissolved.  This  was  divided  into 
two  portions,  into  one  of  which  ground  oatmeal 
was  stirred  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  This  was 
poured  into  greased  cans  that  had  held  minced 
chicken,  and  deviled  ham,  just  enough  being 
poured  into  each  to  make  a  neat  round  cake. 
The  other  half  was  stirred  stiff  with  oatmeal 
bran,  and  wheat  middlings,  and  molded  iu 
like  manner.  This  produced  a  rough  soap, 
very  useful  in  removing  stains  of  ink,  etc. 
With  less  meal  it  makes  a  nice  soft  soap  for 
the  baths 

Bits  of  colored  fancy  soaps  were  melted  in 
like  manner,  perfumed  slightly,  and  thickened 
with  Indian  meal.  The  pieces  of  laundry  soap, 
that  are  sometimes  used  extravagantly  in 
boiling  clothes,  were  melted  in  like  manner, 
with  one  part  of  soap  to  two  of  water,  aud 
when  partially  cooled,  as  much  scouring 
sand  as  it  would  take  was  added.  This  was 
kept  for  scrubbing  floors  and  shelves,  aud 
scouring  tins. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  HUSBANDS. 


Few  mothers  reflect  that  the  family  is 
merely  a  school  for  husbands  and  wives. 
What  sort  of  men  make  the  best  husbauds  ? 
Those  who  as  boys  had  the  best  mothers. 
The  boy  who  will  criticise  his  mother’s  speech, 
or  dress, — who  will  find  fault  with  her  coffee, 
or  bread,  will  do  the  same  with  the  woman 
who  may  be  so  uuforunate  as  to  give  her 
life’s  happiness  into  his  hands.  A  selfish  man 
may  be  drawn  out  of  his  selfishness  through 
a  few  weeks  of  courtship,  but  wait  until  the 
wear  and  worry  of  married  life  come  on,  and 
he  will  inevitably  settle  back  into  it.  Love 
seldom  radically  changes  a  nature.  Only 
the  grace  of  God  can  do  that,  and  it  takes 
more  grace,  I  often  think,  than  many  people 
get  hold  of. 

“  The  best  husbands  I  ever  met,”  says  the 
author  of  John  Halifax,  “  came  out  of  a  family 
where  the  mother,  a  mest  heroic  and  self- 
dtnying  woman,  laid  down  the  absolute  law, 
“Girls  First”;  not  in  any  authority,  but 
first  to  be  thought  of  in  protection  and  tender¬ 
ness.  Consequently  the  chivalrous  care 
which  those  lads  were  taught  to  show  to 
their  own  sisters  naturally  extended  itself  to 
all  women.  They  grew  up  true  gentlemen — 
gentlemen,  generous,  unexacting,  courteous 
of  speech  and  kind  of  heart.” 

It  was  while  reading  the  above  that  it  oc¬ 
curred  tome,  how  truly  the  mother  molds  and 
makes  the  future  husband.  It  is  a  fear iul  re¬ 
sponsibility,  I  grant  you,  sisters,  but  the  re¬ 
ward  is  a  glorious  one.  If  you  teach  your 
sons  to  yield  generously  to  their  sisters,  to 
shield  and  protect  them  manfully  and  lovingly, 
not  only  do  they  make  better  husbands,  but 
the  sisters  who  have  been  so  cared  for,  will 
look  for  the  same  courtesy,  chivalry  and 
tenderness  iu  the  man  they  marry,  and  will  bo 
satisfied  with  nothing  less. 

Right  here,  I  want  to  give  a  quotation  from 
Shakespeare,  which  occurs  to  me.  There  isn’t 
any  special  connection,  or  sequence  in  it,  ex¬ 
cept  that  mothers  would  do  well  to  have  their 
daughters  commit  to  memory  this  single 
passage,  if  no  other,  from  the  world’s  greatest 
poet.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and  comment  is  un¬ 
necessary  : 

“And  while  thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a 
fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined  constancy,  for 
he  perforce  must  do  thee  right,  because  he 
hath  not  the  gift  to  woo  in  other  places:  for 
these  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can 
rhyme  themselves  into  ladies’  favors,  they  do 
always  reason  themselves  out  again.  What! 
a  speaker  is  but  a  prater,  a  rhyme  is  but  a 
ballad.  A  good  leg  will  fail;  a  straight  back 
will  stoop;  a  black  beard  will  turn  white;  a 
curled  pate  will  grow  bald:  a  full  eye  will 
wax  hollow;  but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the 
sun  and  moon,  or  rather  the  sun  and  not  the 
moon ;  for  it  shines  bright  and  never  changes, 
but  keeps  its  course  truly.”  a.  g. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


promiscuous  days,  in  which  delicious  sensa¬ 
tions  of  pleasure  at  life  in  general  predomi¬ 
nate . 

The  Independent  reminds  its  readers  that  it 
is  always  a  bad  mark  for  any  one  if  his  charac¬ 
ter  will  not  bear  the  test  of  familiar  acquain¬ 
tance,  and  always  a  good  mark  if  it  will  bear 
this  test.  It  is  only  by  this  test  that  we  really 
know  what  men  are  in  the  abiding  principles 
which  govern  them . 

Gen.  Garfield  said,  we  hold  reunions  not 
for  the  dead,  for  there  is  nothing  in  all  the 
earth  that  you  and  I  can  do  for  the  dead. 
They  are  past  our  help,  and  past  our  praise. 
We  can  add  to  them  no  glory;  we  can  give  to 
them  no  immortality.  They  do  not  need  us, 
but  forever  aud  forever  we  need  them. - - - 

Dayton  says  that  Swedenborg  defined  po¬ 
etry  as  “Truth  in  rythmical  motion — seed 
planted  by  angels,  but  often  choked  by  the 
cares  and  selfishness  of  the  world.”  Dayton 
would  add  one  more  from  the  pen  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Brontfe,  to  this  effect:  “I  know  that 
poetry  is  not  dead,  nor  genius  lost !  Nor  has 
Mammon  gained  power  over  either  to  bind  or 
slay — they  will  both  assert  their  existence, 
their  presence,  their  liberty  and  strength  some 
day.” . 

A  few  thoughts  from  Emerson’s  works: — 
Next  to  the  originator  of  a  good  sentence  is 
the  first  quoter  of  it.  Many  will  read  the 
book  before  one  thinks  of  quoting  a  passage. . 

We  cannot  prove  our  faith  by  syllogisms. 
The  argument  refuses  to  form  in  the  mind. 
You  cannot  make  a  written  theory  or  demon¬ 
stration  of  this.  It  must  be  sacredly  treated. 

Honor  to  the  house  where  they  are  simple 
to  the  verge  of  hardship,  so  that  there  the 
intellect  is  awake  and  reads  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  the  soul  worships  truth  aud  love, 
honor  and  courtesy  flow  into  all  deeds . 

Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star.  Let  us  not 
flag  in  paltry  works.  Let  us  not  lie  and  steal. 
No  god  will  help.  We  shall  find  all  their 
teams  going  the  other  way.  Work  rather  for 
those  interests  which  the  divinities  honor  and 
promote— justice,  love,  freedom,  knowledge, 
utility . 

If  scorn  be  thy  portion,  if  hatred  and  loss,. 

If  stripes  or  a  prison,  remember  the  Cross  ! 

God  watches  above  thee,  and  He  will  requite: 

Stand  firm  and  be  faithful,  desert  not  the  right. 

— Norman  M’Leod. 

The  Christian  Union  says:  “We  are  all 
exhorting  one  another  to  ‘go  ahead;’  we 
sometimes  need  the  exhortation  to  stop.  It 
requires  as  much  wisdom  to  know  when  to  let 
go  as  to  know  when  to  take  hold;  it  requires 
as  much  courage  to  let  go  as  to  take  hold,  and 
even  more  self-denial.  The  business  man  who 
finds  himself  entangled  in  business  exhorts 
himself  to  hold  on  and  go  ahead ;  if  he  can  but 
tide  over  this  week,  this  month,  this  year,  he 
will  come  into  clear  water.  He  invests  all  he 
has  laid  up ;  he  borrows  from  his  wife,  from  his 
friends,  he  exhausts  first  his  capital  and  then 
his  credit;  and  when  at  last  he  goes  down,  he 
involves  wife,  family,  and  friends  in  his  ruin. 
If  he  had  only  been  wise  enough  to  let  go 
earlier,  he  and  his  would  have  suffered  less. . . 


O.omfstk  Camfftmj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Intelligent ,  conscientious  help  naturally 
and  reasonably  demand  an  appreciation  of 
their  services.  If  they  don't  get  it ,  like 
water  seeking  its  own  level,  they  will  upon 
the  first  occasion  gravitate  to  wider  channels. 


Miss  Mildred  A.  Peterson,  and  is  intended  to 
keep  corn  hot  upon  the  table. 

It  is  made  of  Butcher’s  linen — a  21-inch 
square — as  shown  at  Fig.  (303)  and  worked  in 
Kensington  stitch  with  Scotch  flourishing 
linen,  fastcolors.  The  dottedliuessimplyshow 
the  folding  of  the  laps.  The  notches  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  button-hole  stitch.  Draw  out  the 
threads  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth  for  fringe, 
then  overcast,  aud  in  so  doing  catch  seven  or 
eight  threads  together,  giving  the  fringe  the 
effect  of  being  knotted. 


“Hot  Corn”  is  worked  in  red  and  the  ears 
in  yellow  and  green  linen.  Spread  the  “En¬ 
velope  ”  upon  a  square  or  oval  platter,  pile  the 
corn  upon  it  and  fold  over  the  laps  something 


“Take  a  Pill?” 

“Whose?”  “Why,  Ayer’s,  of  course.” 
AYER’S  PILLS  are  the  best.  They  regu¬ 
late  Digestion,  cure  Biliousness,  Colic,  and 
Constipation,  relieve  Sick  Headache,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  and  Rheumatism.  They  contain  no 
calomel  and  are  sugar-coated.  Mild,  but 
effective,  they  are  the  favorite  family  med¬ 
icine.  As  an  after-dinner  pill,  used  by 
thousands. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  ,T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


BKOWN’S  FKENCH  DRESSING 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878, 


Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


1j!j[|jf  NewliBFgli  Over-Pants 

Keep  Your  HP:  On  This. 

Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Workingmen, 

when  you  want  a  pair  of  Over  Pants  that  are  pro¬ 
perly  cut.  easy  IHtingaud  that  will  Never  Rip,  ask 
for  and  get  the  Newbu  rgh  i  also  Newburgli  Never 
Rip  Pantaloon  in  Wool,  Jeans,  Cottonades,  &c. 
Pantaloons,  SiljioJLSOj  Over  Pants,  75c.  to  81. 
If  vour  Pants  rip  in  wear  you  get  your  inone^lacE! 
Sold  by  one  first-class  dealer  in  every  town. 

MTg  by  Whitehill  &  Cleveland.  Nevourgh,  N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY  ol  the  SI  ATE  ot  NEW  YORK 
AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

189  &  141  West  54th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Chartered  under  General  Laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  1875,  and  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1886. 

The  regular  Course  of  Lectures  commenced  in  Oc 
tober.  Circular  and  Information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  DR.  A.  LIAIJTABD,  V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


THE  ONLY 

Brilliant 

Durable 

Economical 


Are  Diamond  Dyes.  They  excel  all  others 
in  Strength, Purity  and  F astness.  None  others 
are  just  as  good.  Beware  of  imitations.  They 
are  made  of  cheap  and  inferior  materials  and 
give  poor,  weak,  crocky  colors.  To  be  sure 
of  success,  use  only  the  Diamond  Dyes  for 
coloring  Dresses,  Stockings,  Yarns,  Carpets, 
Feathers,  Ribbons,  &c.,  See.  We  warrant 
them  to  color  more  goods,  package  for  pack¬ 
age,  than  any  other  dyes  ever  made,  and  to 
give  more  brilliant  and  durable  colors.  Ask 
for  the  Diamond  and  take  no  other. 

Send  postal  for  Dye  Book,  Sample  Card,  directions 
for  coloring  Photos.,  making  the  finest  Ink  or  Bluing 
(io  cts.  a  quart),  etc.  Sold  by  Druggists.  Address 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

For  Gilding  or  Bronzing  Fancy  Articles,  USE 

DIAMOND  PAINTS. 

Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  Copper.  Only  io  Cent3 


<t7S  nn  ttosn  nn  A  Mouth  can  be  made 
5>/O.UO  IO  ^zJU.UU  working  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  io  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  townsand  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond.  Va. 


Forming  with  Green  Manures 

Tim  Fourth  Edition  now  ready.  Price 
bound  in  paper,  65  ct«i  in  cloth,  $11.  Will  be  sent 
for  cash,  free  of  postage.  Address 

J)K.  IIARLAN.  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


to  #JS  a  day.  Samples  worth  81.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  To..  Holly,  Mich. 


COLD 

nocK 


I.lvo  at  homo  and  make  more  money  working  for  up  than 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  VitKK.  Address,  TUUU  A  Co..  Augusta.  Maine. 


/>||||Q  REVOLVERS.  Bend  stamp  for  price 
VaUHO  list  to  J.  II.  Johnston  &  Son. Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THIS  IS  V OU It  CHANCE. 

We  want  an  mrent  in  ev- ry  town  to  fell  our  Ideal 
Farm  Gate  Hinge.  Write  for  circular.  Sample 
sent  on  receipt  of  *1.90 

Ti.  A  WEYBURN  COMPANY. 

621  Main  Street,  Rockford,  Ill. 


W»8|TpiN  Agents  for  our  new  book.  Pkotec- 
nla  U-TION  or  Free  Trade,  containing 
articles  by  forty  of  the  most  Eminent  Political 
Statesmen  and  economists  on  this  question.  Just 
the  book  for  the  limes  and  one  that  will  have  an  im¬ 
mense  sale.  Price  low.  I’auk  Pub.  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


AGENTS 


WANTED.  Men  or  Women  Address 
SWEDISH  MFG  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


2PCUTC  for  Cataiogua  of  hundreds  of  useful  Arti 
uCH  I  3  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Apts,  and 
Dealers  sell  large  quantities.  CHICAGO  8CAI.K  CO. ,  Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 

V  Southern  Caliioi 


For  free  information  concern - 

I  ing  Agricultural  Laud  in 
California,  address  with  stamp, 

JOHN  B  1SLKR,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

COLUMBUS.  Liberal  Endowment. 

27  Professors  and  assistants.  7  well  equipped  Labor¬ 
atories.  Information  sent  on  application. 


AMPAICN  SUPPLIES!! 

Badges,  Banners,  Flags,  Uniforms,  F.  very  thing 
Get  our  price  before  you  buy.  Catalogue  free. 
THE  DOMESTIC  M’F’G  CO.,  Wallingford,  Ct. 


EXTRA! 


FOR  THE  REST  OF  THE  YEAR. 


THE 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WORLD, 

The  largest  of  the  News  Weeklies  (con¬ 
taining  a  complete  Story  in  each  number) 
and  the 


R.  N.-Y., 


FROM  NOW  UNTIL  JAN.  1st,  1889, 


Beecher  said  if  you  do  not  love  your  gar¬ 
den  enough  to  care  for  it  as  you  would  for  a 
baby,  better  let  it  alone.  Flowers  will  not  be 
put  off  with  arm’s  length  cordiality . 

Some  days  seem  to  be  characterized  by  some 
single  sense.  There  are  head-days,  heart- 
days,  there  are  eye-days  and  ear-days,  and 


Fig.  303. 


CORN  ENVELOPE. 


The  above  novel  idea  was  presented  to  us 
in  the  acceptable  form  of  the  real  article  by 


CHICAGO 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  Teaching  and  Clinical  Ad¬ 
vantages  Unsurpassed.  Session  of  1888-tt 
commences  October  1st.  J3F"For  Catalogue  and 
further  information,  address  the  Secretary. 

J08EPH  HUGHES,  M.  R.  C.  V.  8., 
£537  and  353V  State  Street,  Chicago. 


FOR  ONLY 


Show  this  offer  to  your  friends. 


$84 


THE  RURAL  1UEW-Y0RKER. 


SEPT  i 


■jfers  cf  llje  Xt%K. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  25,  1888. 

The  Chicago  and  Atlantic  has  given  notice 
of  the  adoption  of  a  rate  on  provisions  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  on  a  basis  of  30  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  to  take  effect  September 

1  . .  .  The  secrets  of  the  Indiana  White 

Caps  having  been  divulged  by  a  detective, 
who  became  a  member,  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor  having  adopted  drastic  measures  a- 
gainst  this  conscienceless  band  of  regulators, 
it  has  resolved  to  disband.  But  some  of  the 
members  may  yet  have  to  wear  the  black  cap 

for  outrages  they  have  perpetrated . The 

dory,  Dark  Secret,  has  been  spoken  1,400  miles 
out  from  Boston.  The  captain  reported  all 
well....  At  Chicago,  Thursday,  Prince  Wilks, 
the  great  trotter,  beat  Clingstone  in  three 
straight  heats,  though  beforehand  the  betting 

was  $100  to  $40  on  CliDgstone . At  the 

same  time  and  place  Axtell  beat  the  two-year- 
old  trotting  record  east  of  the  Rockies.  The 
best  record  for  that  age  was  2.26  by  Bell  Boy: 

but  the  mare  made  the  mile  in  2.24% . 

A  large  band  of  Sioux  Indians  having  been 
refused  permission  to  attend  a  Cheyenne  Sun 
Dance,  left  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota, 
the  other  day  in  defiance  of  the  Agent’s  orders. 
Troops  have  started  in  pursuit  of  them  and  a 

bloody  battle  is  expected . Canadian 

ship  owners  are  using  every  effort  to  compel 
the  government  to  take  action  to  prevent 
further  shipments  of  logs  by  rafts  to  the 
United  States.  They  say  such  monsters  are 
dangerous  to  navigation  either  whole,  like  the 
last,  or  broken  up  like  the  first.  The  real 
trouble  is  that  the  stoppage  of  timber  ship¬ 
ments  would  be  a  grevious  loss  to  them.  The 
Leary  raft  would  have  filled  45  ordinary 
coastmg  vessels,  and  the  freight  would  have 
been  $30,000;  whereas  all  the  expense 

really  incurred  was  not  over  $7,000. . 

The  coast  steamer  City  of  Chester  was  sunk 
by  the  China  steamship  Oceanic  at  the  Golden 
Gate,  San  Francisco,  Thursday,  and  more 
than  20  lives  were  lost . The  men  repre¬ 

senting  the  principal  coal  companies  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Virginia  met  at  the  Galt  House, 
Louisville,  on  Tuesday,  and  succeeded  in 
forming  a  gigantic  combine  involving  about 
$3,000,000  capital,  4,000  acres  of  coal  lands, 
including  mines  in  operation,  besides  an  out¬ 
side  acreage  of  39,000  in  Virginia  and  53,780 
acres  in  Bell  county,  Kentucky,  near  Pineville. 

. . .  .The  wind  and  rain  storm  on  Tuesday  was 
the  widest  and  severest  for  years.  From  four 
to  eight  inches  of  rain  fell.  It  appears  to  have 
extended  over  the  entire  country  east  of  the 
Rockies.  New  Orleans  and  the  rest  of  Louis¬ 
iana  suffered  very  severely.  Cotton,  corn  and 
sugar-cane  were  badly  damaged,  while  fences, 
out-buildings,  etc.,  .etc.,  were,  in  numerous 
cases,  destroyed  or  greatly  damaged.  Reports 
of  disastrous  floods  and  prostration  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops  came  from  all  quarters,  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Dakota  and  from  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  to  the  Gulf.  West  Virginia  and  the 
adjacent  counties  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
extremely  unlucky.  The  loss  at  Wheeling, 
including  the  damage  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  system,  is  reported  at  $250,000;  at 
Altoona, ;Pa. ,  including  damage  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  road,  $250,000  ;  Washington  County, 
$200,000  ;  Westmoreland  County,  $100,000 
and  Indiana  County,  $100,000.  About  a 
dozen  deaths  are  reported  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country . 

It  cost  St.  Louis  $8,000  to  catch  and  bang 

Maxwell . Candidate  Harrison’s  55th 

birthday  was  last  Monday.  He  has 
had  an  enormous  number  of  vis¬ 
itors,  but  is  now  taking  a  rest  from 

handshaking  and  speech-making . 

Jacksonville  Fla.,  claims  a  population  of 
about  25,000.  Yellow  fever  has  sent  thousands 
to  other  places,  and  filled  the  adjacent  woods 
with  fugitives.  Thursday  43  cases  were  under 
treatment;  and  there  were  16  new  cases  and 
two  deaths,  while  the  total  number  of  cases  to 
date  was  80,  with  only  10  deaths.  The  other 
Florida  towns  are  trying  to  take  Jacksonville’s 
trade  away,  by  quarantining  the  place,  which 
in  turn  has  just  quarantined  Tampa,  Plant 
City  and  Manatee,  alleging  that  the  disease 
was  imported  from  these  places.  The  number 
of  deaths  from  yellow  fever  averages  a 
smaller  proportion  of  those  affected, 
than  in  any  other  serious  disease;  the 
trouble  is  that  so  many  get  down  at  the 
same  time.  The  average  mortality  is 

from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  affected . 

W ednesday  night  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Whit¬ 
ing  Paper  Mill  at  Neenah,  Wise.  While  a 
large  number  of  spectators  were  crowded  close- 
by,  a  bleach  rotary  24  feet  in  length  and  1% 
in  diameter,  exploded  and  was  blown  about 
300  feet,  killing  14  and  wounding  about  as 
many  more.  The  revolving  mass  was  full 

of  rapidly  expanding  stream . 

The  Lower  House  of  Congress  has  passed  with¬ 
out  a  division  the  Senate  bill  still  further  re¬ 
stricting  Chinese  immigration . Tne  sum 

of  $12,000  has  been  expended  for  furnishing 
envelopes  for  Congressional  “campaign 
literature,”  in  the  form  of  speeches  sent  out 

by  Congressmen . Last  Tuesday  the 

Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  Fisheries  Treaty 
with  Canada  and  Great  Britain  by  a  strict 
party  vote — 27  Democratic  yeas,  against  30 
Republican  nays.  On  Thursday  the  President 
sent  Congress  a  message  in  which  he 
asks  Congress  at  once  to  give  the  Executive 
the  power  to  suspend  by  proclamation  the 
operation  of  the  laws  and  regulations  by 
which  freight  is  allowed  to  be  carried  in  bond 


“Herbrand  ”  .Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies. — Adv. 


to  or  from  Canada  over  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Such  legislation  would  not  be,  he 
contends,  in  contravention  of  treaties.  In 
any  case,  the  action  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  given  full  provocation  for  retalia¬ 
tion  . . .  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
probable  trouble  and  possible  war  arising  out 
of  the  measures  of  retaliation  proposed;  but 
the  President’s  action  is  considered  excellent 
“  politics,”  as  thereby  he  is  supposed  to  have 
“taken  the  wind  out  of  Republican  sails” 
with  regard  to  the  “strong”  anti-Canadian 
and  anti-British  policy  the  Grand  Old  Party 
advocates.  Republicans,  however,  boast  of 
having  forced  all  the  Democrats  to  adopt  a  line 
of  policy  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 

bitterly  opposed  . There  is  still  much 

doubt  as  to  whether  the  Republicans  will  in¬ 
troduce  a  tariff  bill  of  their  own.  The  East  is 
opposed  to  it;  but  it  is  said  the  West  insists  on 
it.  The  surplus  for  the  current  year  is 
estimated  at  only  $12,000,000;  but  Senator 
Allison  is  reported  as  saying  that 
the  Republicans  will  introduce  a  bill 
next  month,  reducing  the  revenues  by 
$50,000,000  to  $70,000,000 ...  . 


“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.”  If 
your  affairs  are  at  a  low  ebb  now,  don’t  fail  to 
write  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1009  Main  St., 
Richmond,  Va.,  who  have  plans  that  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  make  money  rapidly.  — Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  25,  1888. 

According  to  yesterday’s  cablegrams,  the 
English  papers  regard  the  rejection  of  the 
Fisheries  Treaty  by  our  Senate  as  merely  a 
partisan  move  by  the  Republicans,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  win  over  the  “  Irish  vote.’’ 
They  say  the  Irish  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
treaty  because  it  was  negotiated  by 
Chamberlain,  the  great  anti-Home-Ruler,  and 
also  because  its  ratification  would  make  our 
relations  with  Great  Britain  more  friendly. 
They  all  scout  all  ideas  of  war  arising  from 
the  trouble,  and  think  negotiations  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  after  the  elections.  Some  of  them  own, 
however,  that  a  good  deal  of  irritating  fric¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  result  from  any  retaliatory 
legislation  enforced  by  this  country. 

There  appears  now  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Special  Court  of  Inquiry  will  have  deliv¬ 
ered  their  verdict  in  the  Parnell  embroglio 
before  the  libel  suits  against  the  Times  can  be 
brought  to  trial.  Gladstone  speaks  strongly 
in  favor  of  Parnell  and  the  Home  Rule  cause 
Subscriptions  are  being  made  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  meet  the  heavy  legal  expenses 
of  the  Parnellites  in  the  present  trouble. 
Agrarian  “outrages”  still  continue  spasmodi¬ 
cally  in  Ireland,  and  the  Coercion  Law  is 
stringently  enforced.  The  prospects  for  the 
people  at  large  are  said  to  be  improving,  how¬ 
ever,  though  evictions  are  sull  occurring 
nearly  every  week,  principally  because  ten¬ 
ants  refuse  to  pay  rent,  acting  according  to 
the  “Plan  of  Campaign.” . . 

In  France  Boulangism  has  been  revived 
with  great  force.  Last  Sunday  the  General 
was  re-elected  to  the  Chambers  of  Deputies  by 
three  Departments  by  majorities  of  37,  723; 
15,000,  and  3,585.  A  good  deal  of  rioting  at¬ 
tended  the  elections  and  the  preceding  can¬ 
vas.  Doubtless  two  of  his  followers  can 
secure  election  in  the  Departments  which 
he  can’t  represent.  He  will  stand  for 
every  Department  at  the  next  general  election 
and  thus  draw  out  an  expression  of  popular 
opinion.  He  still  msists  on  a  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly  and  a  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
The  relations  between  France  and  Italy  are 
becoming  more  strained.  Crispi,  Italy’s  For¬ 
eign  Minister,  has  just  paid  a  visit  to  Bismarck, 
and  it  is  said  the  latter  advised  no  present  war 
with  Abyssinia,  and  no  further  exasperation  of 
French  public  sentiment.  France  is  hastily 
fitting  out  eight  more  iron-clads  to  reinforce 
her  Mediterranean  fleet. 

Very  little  would  be  needed  to  cause  sudden 
war  between  France,  backed  perhaps  by 
Russia,  and  Italy  backed  certainly  by  Austria 
and  Germany;  and  the  chances  of  French 
success  would  be  slim  in  such  a  case.  The 
young  German  Emperor  has  been  making 
more  bellicose  speeches,  and  it  looks  as  if 
there  was  an  intention  to  irritate  France  into 
some  movement  giving  an  opportunity  for  a 
hostile  outbreak.  A  large  number  of  old 
generals  have  been  retired  from  the  German 
army,  younger  men  taking  their  places.  Con¬ 
siderable  discontent  is  caused  in  some  parts  of 
the  army  by  the  “Prussianizing” policy  of  the 
Administration.  Russia  has  been  quiet 
during  the  week.  Pasteur  announces  the 
discovery  of  cholera  vaccine  by  Dr.  Gamaleia 
ol  Odessa. 

—  •  «  ♦ 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  25,  1888. 

The  great  annual  European  International 
Grain  Congre ss  will  hold  their  annual  session 
at  Vienna,  commencing  next  Monday,  soon 
after  which  they  will  probably  issue  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  yield  of  wheat  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  with  an  estimate  of  the  requirements  of 
importing  countries,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
exportable  quantities  of  the  surplus  producing 

countries -  The  hog  cholera  is  spreading 

with  great  rapidity  in  Warren  County,  N.  J. 
The  farmers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Blairs- 
town  are  losing  a  great  many  fine  hogs.  The 
disease  is  depleting  droves  all  through  that 
section.... . Farmers  in  Niantic  town¬ 


ship,  Illinois,  are  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
outbreak  of  Texas  fever  among  native  cattle, 
the  disease  having  been  brought  there  in  June 
by  the  cattle  of  Thomas  Whitesides.  Twenty 
of  the  imported  cattle  have  since  died.  Strict 
quarantine  regulations  have  been  instituted.. 
An  Interstate  Farmers’  Convention  represent¬ 
ing  the  Cotton  States  has  been  in  session  at 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  during  the  week _ _ The 

fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  began  last  Tuesday  morning 
at  Cooper  Union  in  this  city.  Delegates  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
A  grand  exhibition  of  plants  and  flowers 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society  has  been 

open  during  the  week  in  Nilsson  Hall . 

The  early  crop  of  English  potatoes  is  report¬ 
ed  to  be  poor  in  quality  owing  to  the  very  wet 

weather,  and  short  in  quantity . Eight 

Arab  mares  at  a  recent  sale  in  London 
realized  $2,550,  and  the  same  number  of  horses 

$2,450.  The  average  was  $312.50 . 

The  New  York  State  Association  of  Trotting 
Horse  Breeders  will  hold  their  annual  meeting 
at  Buffalo,  September  10  to  14,  in  connection 

with  tne  international  Fair .  Live 

cattle  from  America  are  now  quoted  in  Liver¬ 
pool  atl2Xcfor  best,  estimated  dressed  weight. 
Dressed  beef  is  unusually  high,  commanding 

2%c . The  entries  for  the  N.  Y.  State 

fair  to  be  held  at  Elmira  September,  17 — 
22,  amount  to  4,007,  the  largest  number 
in  the  history  of  the  Agricultural 

Society . Pinkeye  has  broken  out 

among  horses  in  Patterson,  N.  J . The 

farmers  of  California  who  were  furnished  with 
sugar  beet  seed  by  Claus  Speckels  have  found 
that  the  crop  is  very  promising.  Prepara¬ 
tions  ior  manufacturing  beet  sugar  on  a  large 

scale  are  now  being  made .  The  Royal 

Agricultural  Society  of  England  has  decided 
to  offer  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best,  and  $50 
for  the  second  best  packet  of  hops  from  Kent, 
Surrey,  Hants,  Worcester.  Hereford  and 
Sussex,  at  the  great  show  at  Windsor, next  year 
— The  cattle  “round-ups”  are  now  in  full  blast 
all  over  the  ranges  and  prairies  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf.  Things  are  looking  up  a  trifle. . . 
Commissioner  Brazlove  of  Arkansas,  has  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Chickasaw  nation  has  no  right 
to  collect  the  tax  of  $1  per  head  from  non¬ 
citizens  of  the  nation.  This  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  5,000  non-citizens  of  the  nation 
who  have  large  cattle  interests  there 

. About  250, 000  copies  of  the 

Holstein-Friesan  Register  will  be  distri¬ 
buted  at  the  approaching  fairs . 


Crops  &  ilVflvIuls. 


Saturday,  August  25,  1888. 

Reports  regarding  the  wheat  crop  of  Russia 
show  that  the  prospects  for  summer  wheat  are 
promising  and  that  the  yield  of  winter  wheat 
will  reach  the  average. 

Since  the  new  season  commenced  over  2,100,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  shipped  from 
San  Francisco  direct  to  Havre,  and  it  is  much 
the  largest  quantity  ever  shipped  to  that  port 
in  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  Kansas  State  Board  estimates  the  crop 
of  wheat  at  18,000,000  bushels,  oats  52,960,000, 
bushels,  and  the  condition  of  corn  is  placed  at 
85  per  cent.  Reports  about  corn  are  becom¬ 
ing  less  favorable  every  day,  and  since 
August  1  considerable  further  damage  has 
been  done. 

According  to  Wednesday’s  cables  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  wheat  crop  in  India  will  reach 
260,000,01X1  bushels  of  62  pounds  each.  This  will 
insure  a  good  increase  in  the  quantity  ex¬ 
ported. 

The  London  Times  says  the  Roumanian 
wheat  crop  is  of  very  poor  quality,  weighing 
only  57  pounds  to  the  bushel,  against  62  to  63 
last  year.  The  yield  too  is  lower. 

The  marketing  of  flax  seed  from  Kansas  and 
other  portions  of  the  Southwest  is  increasing. 
The  quality  is  generally  excellent.  Seed  for 
delivery  next  May  has  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.26 
per  bushel  in  Chicago. 

The  Canada  apple  crop  is  reported  as  large 
and  fine,  and  with  a  good  crop  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  this  fruit  is  likely  to  be 
plenty  and  cheap  the  coming  winter. 

Reports  to  the  New  England  Homestead 
from  1,343  correspondents,  covering  the  fruit¬ 
growing  regions  of  New  England,  New  York 
and  Michigan,  show  an  enormous  yield  of 
grapes  in  all  sections,  a  remarkably  short  crop 
of  pears  of  all  varieties,  a  curtailed  yield  of 

Slums  and  a  full  crop  of  peaches  in  Delaware, 
[iehigan  and  other  sections  where  commer¬ 
cially  grown,  with  a  very  limited  production 
in  Southern  New  England.  High  prices  are 
considered  positively  certain  for  pears  and 
plums,  with  medium  values  for  grapes  and 
peaches;  but  grapes  held  for  the  winter  mar¬ 
ket  will  doubtless  command  comparatively 
fancy  prices.  The  apple  crop  is,  on  the  whole, 
considerably  less  than  an  “even  year”  produc¬ 
tion,  two  years  ago,  owing  to  drought  msome 
sections,  cold  weather  at  the  time  of  blooming 
and  premature  dropping  of  the  fruit. 

The  great  storm  of  the  present  week  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  crops.  Ibe 
weather  of  late  has  been  rather  unseasonably 
cool,  and  injurious  frosts  were  reported  from 
the  Northwest  on  August  17  and  18.  Frosts 
were  also  reported  from  New  Hampshire  on 
Thursday,  and  from  Montgomery,  Roundout, 
Middleton  and  other  points  in  New  York 
yesterday  morning.  Accounts  of  the  damage 
to  wheat  and  corn  in  the  Northwest  vary;  but 


thelbulk  'of  evidence  is  that  though  consider¬ 
able  injury  was  done  in  places,  the  cold  was 
not  severe  enough  to  cause  any  great  loss. 
Corn,  however,  is  still  not  out  of  danger;  but 
the  latest  reports  tell  of  a  hot  wave  moving 
east  and  south  from  Manitoba. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  KANSAS  AND 
NEBRASKA. 


Write  to  John  Sebastian,  General  Ticket 
and  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Railway,  “Rock  Island  Route,’ 
Topeka,  Kansas,  and  he  will  furnish  you  with 
full  information  regarding  a  series  of  Harvest 
Excursions  on  the  following  dates:  August 
21st,  September  11th  and  25th,  October  9th 
and  23d,  and  will  also  mail  to  your  address, 
printed  matter  giving  full  particulars  about 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  lands,  new  towns,  etc. 

This  is  the  new  Kansas  and  Nebraska  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  great  Rock  Island  Route,  offering 
splendid  inducements  to  parties  desirous  of 
locating. — Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  August  25, 1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


classification,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 
Uplands.  and  Gulf. 


Texas. 


Strict  Low 


mg. . 
Midd 


. 

8 

-  84k 

8% 

.  9  5-16 

9  7-16 

..  9  13-16 

9  15-16 

.10  13-16 

10  5-16 

.10  7-16 

10  9-16 

.10% 

10 4* 

.10  5-16 

11  11-16 

.11  9-16 

11  5-16 

.11  9  16 

11  11-16 

.12  3-16 

12  5-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 81*  I  Low  Middling .  9  7-ifi 

Strict  Good  Ord . 8%  I  Middling . .10}* 

Poultry— Live— Fowls,  near-by,  per  ft. I4@l5c;  fowls 
Western,  per  ft.  14c  roosters,  per  ft,  8®6%c-  turkeys 
per  ft  10012c,  ducks,  western,  per  pair,  50®80c;  geese 
western,  per  pair,  $1  40@1  65;  chickens;  spring,  per  lb 
13®15c. 

„£?CJT,R Y.-DRKSSKD-Turkeys.  per  ft,  vxailc;  Fowls! 
Philadelphia,  15c;  do  western,  13014c:  squabs' 
white,  per  doz.  $2  25;  do  dark,  per  doz,  $1  50@1  75* 
chickens  Philadelphia  spring,  17®23c:  do  western  do’ 
14@18c;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  8®l7c;  do,  9@ioc. 

Hops.— State,  1887,  best,  12«@13^c:  do,  1887.  fair, 
9®  11;  do,  common.  8®9 ;  do,  old.  3®  4;  California 
choice,  11®  12;  do  good,  9@1U;  do  common,  7@8. 

hay  and  Straw.— Hav—  Choice  Timothy,  95®  1  00. 
good  do  85® 90c,  medium,  75®80c;  shipping  65070c. 
Clover,  mixed,  60®6Cc.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  65®70c- 
short  do,  40@50c;  oat,  4c®45c. 

Beans.— Marrows,  $2  45®2  50.  medium,  choice  $2  30 
pea  $2  50®2  55;  red  kidneys,  $1  9J@2;  white  kidneys 
choice,  $2  1502  25;  foreign,  mediums.  $1  80®1  95;  do 
small,  $2  05(0,2  10;  California  Lima,  $3  00;  giro n  peas, 
new ,  $2  00. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

o rYK v-KTA^LE8.— ^ Potatoes.-  Long  Island,  per  bbl, $200® 
per  b„bl-  *!  7S®*2  0";  Sweets,  per  bbl, 
$2  00® $4  00;  Onions,  Maryland,  per  crate.  $2  50;  do 
State  per  bbl.  2  40®2  50:  Orange  Co,  per  bbl,  $1  2501  f.o’ 
Cabbages.  Long  Island,  per  100, $2  0u®3  00:  tomatoes 
per  crate  30075c;  cucumbers  per  thousand,  $1 1 5® SI  50 
orn,  per  100.  20&75c  ;  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl,  <1  25®$l  50 
Beans,  Lima  ,5c®$l  75;  Squash,  per  bbl,  $1  00®$1  75 
Turnips,  Russia,  75c@»l  00.  1 

Fruits.—  Fresh.—  Huckleberries,  per  quart  5®8c. 
Peaches,  per  crate,  60c® #1  25 ;  watermelons,  per 
100.  $7018:  apples,  Southern,  per  bbl,  $1  0003  00; 
pears,  per  box,  00c@$2  50;  grapes  per  ft.  4@6c. 

Fruits  Dried— Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
69*@8c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated,  5%@6%c; 
do  sliced,  new,  5%®7c;  do  chopped,  24*0  8}*c;  do  cores 
and  skins,  — ®lc;  cherries- pltt<  d,  li®21c;  Raspber¬ 
ries— evaporated,  25027c  do  sun-dried,  24®26c;  Black¬ 
berries,  ?9*c,  Huckleberries,  9®luc. 


Nuts.— Peanuts  are  at  steady  prices,  with  moderate 
demands,  Eaney  hand  picked  quoted  at  5®5}*c  and 
farmers’  grades  at  4®4*^c. 


bush,  basket;  Southern  New  Rose,  choice,  per  bbl.  $17 
®2;  do,  do.  medium  to  prime,  SI®  1  50;  do  do,  culls,  bbl, 
40® 50c;  Southern  Chili  Reds,  choice,  bbl,  $1  60@2  00. 


Boston.— Potatoes.-Best  nearby  and  Rhode  Island 
natives,  $2  50®2  75  per  bbl.;  Long  Island  and  Norfolk, 
$1  50®2,  as  to  qualliy  new  bummer  squash.  75c®$l  50; 
tomatoes,  4“c®  $1  00  per  crate;  new  turnips,  $l  50®1  75. 
At  New  York,  cabbage  steady  at  $4  50®  5  50;  tomatoes, 
60cr«$l  50  per  crate,  green  peas,  $1  25®  1  50.  beans, 
lower  at  $1  per  bushel  turnips,  75cfr  $1  00  per  bbl.; 
cucumbers,  dull  at  5oc  per  100;  cauliflower,  $4®  6  per 
bbl.;  egg  plant,  $5:  green  corn,  5Oc0$l:  beets,  $l  250 
1  50  per  100;  carrots,  $1  00  per  100,  summer  squash,  $1 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 


New  York.-Provibions  —  PORK.-  One-year  old  Mess, 
quoted$14®14  25  New  mess. 15 25®  15 50  short  clear;  $1575 
®$16  75  Extra  Prime  mess.  $13  25:  prime  do,  $15015  50, 
and  family  mess,  $16  00®18  00.  Bkek- India  Mess.  In 
tierces,  *12  50®14,  Extra  Mess,  in  barrels  $70?  50; 
Packet,  $8®  8  50:  per  bbl,  and  $12®12  50  in  tierces; 
Plate.  $7  5007  75;  Family  at  $9  50.  Hams.- $15  50@16 
$14®14  50  Winter  packing.  Cut  Meats.-  Quoted  12  lb 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 
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average.  Bellies,  9c:  Pickled  Hams,  1274c;  pickled 
Shoulders  7)4c  Smoked  Hhoulders  at8)4@  874c;  do  Hams 
1274c.  Dressed  Hogs.— City  heavy  to  ltcrht,  80894c. 
Lard.-  August,  9.1t>c;  September,  8.920  8.69o:  October, 

8  8208 89c;  November,  820c;  City  steam,  8c:  refined 
quoted  8.40c.  for  Continent,  9.55  for  So  America. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.- Beef.— City,  fami¬ 
ly,  per  bbl.  $8  50@9;  do  do,  packets,  $7  5008:  smoked 
beef,  12013c;  beef  hams,  $16017.  Pork.— Mess.  $16; 
do,  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50:  do  family,  $16  50.@17 
Hams, smoked,  per  lb,  1274@14c  do,  S.  P.,  cured  In 
tierces,  1101174c:  do  do  do,  In  salt.  87609c;  sides,  clear 
ribbed,  smoked.  974010;  shoulders,  In  dry  salt  and  fully 
cured,  707)4c:  do,  do,  smoked,  7740794c;  Shoulders, 
pickle  cured,  7740794c;  dodo  smoked,  87409c;  bellies 
In  pickle,  9@974c:  do  breakfast  bacon,  10011c.  Lard  — 
FIrm;Cltv  refined,  $90950;  do  steam, $8  871409;  butch¬ 
ers’  loose,  $8  2503  50. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— $13  60018  6274-  LARD.-f9lO@ 

9  1274  per  100  lbs:  Short  Rib  sides  (loosei.$8  2008  2274; 
dry  salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $7  4007  50:  short  clear 
sides,  boxed,  $8  90® 9  25. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.-  State  Creamery,  best,  2002174 
Wesiern,  best,  2uc:  do  prime,  18J4c,  do  good,  150 
1574c  do  poor,  137401876.  State  Dairy:  half-flrklns,  tubs, 
prime.  li(«  l°c;  do  do  do  fine,  15«i  1674c;  Welsh  tubs, 
fine,  1701774c;  do  do  good.  15016c.  Western:  imitation 
creamery  .best,  15016c;  do  do  flne,1374'«  14J6C;  dairy  .fine, 
15c;  do  fair,  18014c;  do  poor,  12  c,  1274c:  factory,  best, 
1874015c;  do  good,  1274014c;  do  poor,  11011  J^c. 

CHEESR.-S'ate  factory. fancy, whlte.808%;  do  colored 
874:  do  fine,  808)4:  do  fair  and  good:  77408c;  skims, 
night  milk,  69405c;  do  part,  494<&6)4c;  do  poor,  304c. 

Eggs.— A  trifle  higher  on  best  grades.  State  and 
Pennsylvania,  18c;  Western,  1701774c;  Canada,  1774c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery  extra,  at  20c:  Western  creamery,  extra  at  20c.  B. 
C.  and  N  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
14015c,  packing  butter,  12013c.  Eggs —Were  steady 
Pennsylvania  firsts.  1601674c:  Western  firsts  \6'  1674c; 
Cheese- Firm;  demand  fair:  New  York  full  cream,  at 
9®  9)4c.  Ohio  flats  choice,  8)4c;  do.  fair  to  prime.  70794c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —Butter.— Creamery,  20c;  |dalry,  150 
1574c.  Eggs.— Quiet  at  1274018c. 

Boston.— Butter.— Western  creamery,  extras,  20@ 
2lc  per  lb.  extra  firsts,  I6®20c,  firsts,  1801874c;  imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  16018c:  factory,  15017c;  New  York  and 
Vermont,  extra  creamery,  2102174c;  extra  firsts  19® 
20c;  Vermont  dairy,  16020c.  Cheese.— Choice  Northern 
factory,  976c.  low  grades  as  to  quality-  Western,  8® 
876c.  sage  9c:  Add  740le  per  lb  for  jobbing  prices. 
Eggs.— Firm,  Eastern,  fresh,  1774018c;  fancy,  19@20c; 
Northern,  17@1774c;  Western,  1774c. 


GRAIN  MARKET8. 


ley  at  62c. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.— No.  4  Red  In  export 
elevator,  78c:  No.  2  Delaware  Red,  in  export  elevator, 
9574c;  No.  2  Red  for  August,  9394094c:  do  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  640  9474c;  do  for  Octobe!‘95&@9hc-  do  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  960  9674c  Cokn  - Market  was  quiet  and  steady; 
Steamer  No  2  Mixed  in  20th-st,  elevator.  51c;  No-  2 
Mixed  In  grain  depot  and  20th  st.  elevator,  5474c  No.  2 
Mixed  for  August,  58051c,  do  for  September,  58054c; 
do  for  October  52054c;  do  for  November,  52® 53c. 
Oats.— Unchanged:  Rejected  White,  29032c;  New  Un¬ 
graded  77  bile.  34Hc;  New  No.  3  White,  S3c;  do  In  spe¬ 
cial  bin  in  20tji-st  elevator,  34c  :  Choloe  do  on  track, 
34740;  Old  No.  3  tvhite,  44c:  Old  No.  2  White  short  stor 
age,  45c;  No.  2  White,  for  August,  39)40  3994c  :  <1°  Sep¬ 
tember,  33)40 33^c  ;  do  October,  3374@3396c  ;  Novem¬ 
ber,  34034-Jsc. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard,  at  $1  (iH<®$1  02  to 
arrive  and  here,  delivered;  Ungraded  Red,  86)40 
$1  0274;  No.  2  Red.  98)40 99c  ;  elevator.  9954®$!  0074 
afloat;  Vo.  3  Red.  93c  No.  4  Red.  8-c;  No.  2  Red  $1  01  f. 
o.  b.  from  store  :  No.  2  August,  99)4  :  do  September, 
97940  99)4c  ;  October,  9) 74® 99 (4c  ;  do  November,  98940 
$10074;  do  December.  99)4®$  1  01)4;  do  May,  $1  03)40 
$10574.  CORN-Ungraded  Mixed  at  58054;  No.  2,  54® 
54)4  afloat:  No.  2  White,  62  delivered;  No.  2  August, 
5374® r,4)4,  closing  at  5-1)4;  do  September.  5394®54‘4;  do 
October,  589405174  :  do  November,  5SJ4<t5394  :  do  De¬ 
cember  5074;  do  January,  49.  Oats-  No.  3  at  2774033; 
do  White,  86031;  No  2,  3303174-  do  White,  39048  No.  1 
White,  45®  43;  Mixed  Western.  26®40.  White  do,  88045; 
No.  2  August,  3:i)4®38:>4  :  do  September,  297403074:  do 
October,  30)4:  do  November,  3094. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  *-£79  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

J.M.TH0RBURN&C0., 

15  JOHN  STREET, 

NEW  YORK, 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 

CATALOGUE  OF 

BULBS 

for  Autumn  planting  is  ready  for  mailing  to 

applicants. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips,  Bermuda  Easter  Lilies 
and  Koman  Hyacinths 
For  Florists,  a  Specialty. 

$TEAM I ^TEAM 


We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

A  Large  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-11.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 
Address 


Q  . 


ALLEN  QtWTHROP,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

NEW  FlfcLD  CORN! 

The  Orange  County  Field  Corn  SURPASSES  ALL 
OTHER  flint  varieties.  Has  yielded  over  150  bushels 
to  an  acre.  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds, 
containing  all  the  new  and  standard  vatletles  of  Vege¬ 
tables,  Farm  and  Flower  Seed,  Potatoes,  etc. 

W.  H.  CORNISH  &  CO. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


The  “Burlington”  is  the  only  line  running 
sleeping  cars  from  Chicago  to  Denver  without 
change.  It  is  the  only  line  by  which  you  can 
go  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  be  but  one 
night  on  the  road.  It  is  the  picturefque  line 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  It  runs  daily 
“fast  trains”  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
Cheyenne,  and  Denver. 


All  Intermediate  Profit  SAVED  to  the  Purchaser 

All  Good*  Warranted  ns  Represented,  or- 
Money  Relunded.  For  richness  of  color,  superior 
finish  and  wearing  qualities  our  goods  are  not  excelled 
by  any  make  of  ‘-Black  Silk”  In  the  world.  We  have 
had  50  years’  experience  In  the  manufacture  of  Silks. 
Make  no  mistake.but  buy  direct  from  the  manu/cu  turer 
Samples  seDt  free  on  application.  O.  S.  G’HAE- 
FKE  &  SON,  Mansfield  Centre,  Conn- 
Refer,  by  permission,  to  First  Naiional  Bank,  Wind¬ 
ham  National  Bank,  Dime  savings  Bank,  Wllilmantlc 
Savings  Institute  of  Wllilmantlc,  Conn. 


M  DUTCH  BULBS  t?  M 

Retail  -Value  #G.  UU>UU 

Strawberry,  Grape,  Baspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant  Plants. 

For  description,  send  for  Catalogue  free. 

E.  ALLEN,  iirattleboro,  Vt. 

The  Farmers’  Favorite 

GtIaain  dhiijIi.  ri 

FAVORITE. 


THE  GREATEST  ON 

Send  for  Circulars.  Mention  this  paper- 
BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN,  Macedon,  N.Y. 


TIRE 

SETTER 

EVERY  FARMER 
-  hould  have  one. 

Sets  tire  with  boil¬ 
ing  linseed  oil. 

Send  for  Circular. 
/  Address 

F.H.  WILSON, 

Hartstown,  Pa. 


GRINDER 


'Perfect  Mowing 
Machine  Knife 
Grinder. 
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Machines  In  actual 
use  testifying  to  Its 
merits. 

Can  be  carried  lnte  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing 
Machine  Wheel.  Pend  for  new  Descriptive  Catalcgue- 
HIGGANUM  MANUK’G  CORPORATION, 
Main  Office:  HIGGANUM.  conn. 
Successors  to  R.  H.  Alien  &  Co.,  189  Water  St  ,  N.  Y 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE. 


Unique,  Novel  and  Imposing,  Large,  Persistent  Milk 
‘  ”  S.  H.  B.  RIC" - 


ers,  Circular  Free. 


ICHARDS,  Easton,  Pa. 


FOUTZ’S  HORSE  3  CATTLE  POWDERS. 


Will  cure  or  prevent  Colic,  Holts  a  nd  almost 
every  disease  to  which  Horses  and  Cattle  are  sub¬ 
ject.  DAVID  E.  FOUTZ,  Proprietor,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TREES 


Vines,  Root  Grafts,  Everythin' 1. 
No  larger  stock  in  the  U.  S.  No 

better.  No  cheaper.  PIKE  CO. 
NURSERIES, “LOUISIANA,  MO. 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S 

HIGH  GRADE  BONE  FERTILIZERS 

• ftmmoniateil  Roue  Superphosphate • 

No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows  as  High  Valuation. 
According-  to  the  Massachusetts  and  Maine  Experiment  Station 
Bulletins  just  published,  giving  the  grade  of  all  fertilizers 
sold  in  their  respective  States  the  last  spring,  the 

Americus  Superpliospliate 

Had  a  Higher  Valuation  than  any  other  Superphosphate.  Our 

POTATO  PHOSPHITE 

This  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and.  satisfactory  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  Potatoes  now 
in  the  market.  It  con¬ 
tains  all  the  Plant  Food, 
necessary  for  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes.  Try  it 
next  spring  and  yon  will 
find  it  is  the 

Best  Fertilizer  for  Potatoes 

von  ever  nsed. 

Fertilizers  for  all  Crops ;  send  for  Circulars.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Office 

Cotton  Exchange  Building,  New  York. 

For  halo  Toy  Local  Agents. 

URi  GARDENING  SUPPLEMENT  TO 

The  Rural  New  Yoiker  is  the  finest  Monthly  Journal  of  Horticulture  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Bruit  Culture ,  Lawn  Plantiny,  Floriculture,  Vegetable  Gardening, 
Window  Gardening,  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  Management ,  etc.,  etc. 
Gardening  for  Profit  and  Pleasure.  Fully  Illustrated.  'I  he  American 
Garden,  751  Broadway,  New  York.  Priee  $1.00  a  Year;  with  R  N.-Y., 
$2.50;  higher  after  January  1st. 


Raise  No  More  Wheat 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Daihy  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  H  irner,  Allentown.  Pa 

UTT1M  HI  IT  Best  *n  the  world.  At  the  rate  of  1,210 
O  G  ill  1111  1  fiushels  per  acre  at  the  Experiment 
DOT  i  tril  Farm  of  the  Rural  New-York- 
I  UJ  A1  U  er.  Buy  your  Seed  Potatoes  in  the 
fall  and  save  money.  800  varieties  grown-  Address 
for  Circular  E.  E.  STINE, 

Cuyahoga  rallH,  Ohio. 


600  ACRES. 


13  GREENHOUSES. 


trees™  plants 

We  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TRICKS,  Shrubs*  Rowe*,  Vine*,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  P^ced  Cata¬ 
logue  Fall  of  1888,  mailed  free.  Establish ed  1852. 

BLOOMINGTON  tPHCEN  IX)  NURSERY 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE  X  CO.  Proprietors,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


WHY  IT  PAYS? 

ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER  CUTTING. 

Our  1888  pamphlet  (74  pages),  containing  full  descrip¬ 
tive  price  list  of  Smalley  goons  will  be  mailed  free  to 
any  address  mentioning  this  paper,  livery  practical 
Dairyman  and  Stock  raiser  should  have  this  Book. 

SMAliliFY  MFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wi«. 


UYING 


«y, 

riage,  Wagon, 
Driving  Cart, 
orilarnesB  write  for  the 
EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER 
wemaketointroduceour 
goods,  Fully  Guaranteed. 


14  different  Road  Carts 

The  largest  assortment  in  the 
country.  2  ^“Don’t  miss  this 
i  chance.  We  make  special  induce, 
men  ts  now  to  have  our  goods  exhibited  , 
at  every  County  Fair.  Will  you  do  it  if  we  p 
UNION  MACHINE  CO.,  P1I1LADELP1II 


Our  Oak 
Tanned 
Full  Nickel 

HARNESS 

$11,125. 
>ay  you  f 

IA,  PA. 


L1CHTNINC  WELL-SINKING 
MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Well-sinking  and  prospecting  tools  sent 
on  trial.  529  ieet  has  been  sunk  in  8 
hours.  Instructions  for  beginners.  Aa 
Encyclopilia  .  f  SU0  Engravings  of  well 
■  and  prospectors’  tools,  pumps, 

.wind  and  steam  engines.  Atrca- 
.tisc  on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  charge* 
5  5  cts.each. 

The  American 
5  WellWorka. 

:  AURORA,  ILLS., 
£3  U.  S.  A. 


THE  “FREEMAN 

Ensilage  and 
Feed  Gutters. 


11 


Write  for  Cal 
alogue  “  E.: 
Ourvery  valu-l 
able  Ensilage 
Encyclopedia 
free  to  all  who 
mention  this 
paper, 


The  S.  Freeman  &  SonHJlfg.  Co. 

Ruclue,  WU. 


GLASS  MILK  JARS 

With  “  Lightning”  Stoppern,  manufactured  by 

WHITNEY  CLASS  WORKS, 

S237  8.  Front  Street,  35  Murray  Street, 


Philadelphia. 


New  York. 


POULTRY  FOOD. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Poultry  men  with  Fresh 
Ground  Scraps,  O.  Shells,  Granulated  Bone.  Bone  Meal, 
Rankin’s  Vgg  Food,  &c  Rendering  Works  and  Mills 
at  Worcester,  Mass,  address  all  orders  to 

C.  A.  BAKTI  ETT- 
P.  S.— Send  for  Circulars  for  more  particulars, 

GEO.  W.  MILES, 

—  MANUFACTURER  OK— 

MENHADEN  OIL,  AND  HIGH  GRADE 
STANDARD  FERTILIZERS. 

MILES’S  CELEBRATED  BRANDS. 


TItAUE 


it 


I.  X.  L.” 


MAKK. 


A  hi  in  on  i  ut  ,-d  Hone  Superphosphate,  Fish 
Brand,  Fish  and  Potash,  Dried  Fish  Guano,  Amuionla- 
ted  Dissolved  Bone  and  Potash,  Acid  Phosphate,  etc. 
These  Fertilizers  have  been  on  the  market  for  23  years, 
and  have  given  universal  satisfaction  on  all  crops  In 
the  several  States  from  Maine  to  Mississippi.  A  medal 
was  awarded  at  the  American  Institute  Fair,  New 
York  City  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
also  at  the  International  Exubi-iion  ok  Fihhrrikh, 
London,  Eng.,  1-83,  two  medals  and  two  diplomas  of 
honor.  Address 

GEO.  W.  MILES,  Agent,  Milford,  Conn.,  U.S  A. 

•WELL  TESTED  &  APPROVED# 

NEW,  VALUABLE,  INDISPENSABLE  FRUITS. 

•  Catalogue  on  application  to  ^ 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison.  Texas.  ™ 

URONK’S  Pat.  Wire  Cutter  is  the  best  in  the 
world  fer  use  In  making  TV  Ire  hence.  Is  also  a  good 
Hog  Ringer  and  Wire  Bender.  Ask  your  hardware 
dealer  for  them. 

CUONK  DANGER  CO.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


s 


AMPLE 


PACKAGE.  Three  Concord  Grape 
Vines,  or  three  Winter-Blooming 
Roses,  with  Catalogue,  tt 5  Cents. 

WM.  J$.  REED, 

Chainhersbiirg,  Pa. 


PORTABLE 

FEED  MILLS. 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  of 

Single  and  Double  Mills. 

Capacity.  5  to  30  bushels  per 
hour.  Adapted  to  any  suita¬ 
ble  power.  Send  for  Circular 
and  Testimonials. 

LEW  Ik*  8TRAYER, 
York.  Pa. 


BOU  '3HrPOTITO 

them  in  IV  U  II  Ifl  V  Gardens  and 

BUGS  s“<i  '°s£a,rs.*:  p*r“  BUGS 


Felds. 

Send  your  address.  Parti¬ 
culars  free. 

T.  WOODASON.  451  E.  Cambria  St.,  Piiila.,  Pa. 


THE  About  Capons,  Poultry,  Swine, 

^  aa  q  |V|  Dogs,  Fruit,  and  Women.  Sent 
#\  r*  XJ  I#  free  six  months  to  any  one  send¬ 
ing  us  the  address  of  twenty  people  Interested  In 
Poultry.  50  cts  a  year.  Sample  free. 

DOW’S  CAPON  ZINC  TOOLS- 
Five  pieces,  with  full  directions  for  CaponlzlDg.  Sent 
by  mall  for  #2. 50  per  set.  Address 

CAPON  PUBIjImH  ING  CO., 

North  Upping,  N.  II. 


SG 


PERSONALS. 


Right  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Harris,  bisbop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Michigan, 
who  was  recently  stricken  with  apoplexy 
while  preaching  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
England,  died  Monday  night 

Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  of  this  city,  United 
States  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  was  pri¬ 
vately  married  in  England  on  Saturday  to 
Mrs.  Marion  T.  Fortescue.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
a  celebrated  sportsman,  ranchman  and  politi¬ 
cian. 

Six  hundred  men  are  said  to  be  engaged  in 
building  a  palace  for  President  Rockefeller, 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  at  Tarrytown, 
on  the  Hudson.  The  house  will  have  over  fifty 
rooms,  and  there  will  be  a  stable  with  stalls  for 
a  hundred  horses. 

Miss  M.  F.  Austin  and  Miss  L.  H.  Hatch, 
ex  school  t(  achers,  are  proprietors,  managers 
and  workers  of  the  celebrated  Hedgerow  Vine¬ 
yard,  at  Fresno,  California.  Miss  Austin  is 
styled  the  “pioneer  raisin  maker  of  Califor¬ 
nia,”  and  raisins  of  her  brand  are  considered 
the  best  made. 

Captain  P.  F.  Robb,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  Alabama,  together  with  13 
representative  men  of  the  State,  is  making  a 
trip  through  the  Northwest,  accompanied  with 
a  car  fitted  up  with  specimens  of  Alabama 
products  for  exhibition.  The  object  of  the 
exhibition  is  to  advertise  Alabama’s  re¬ 
sources  and  interest  imigration. 

Mrs.  Langtry  has  started  for  her  5,000-acre 
lanch  in  California.  Of  this  areal, 500  acres 
are  under  wheat,  and  the  rest  is  composed  of 
vineyards  and  cattle  pastures.  Her  brother  is 
now  managing  it.  The  actress  says  she  will 
not  be  married  to  Gebhard  this  year  as  she  is 
not  yet  divorced  from  her  first  husband. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  began  his  journal¬ 
istic  career  as  editor  of  a  literary  weekly,  of 
which  500  copies  were  worked  off  on  a  hand- 
press  in  the  course  of  a  day.  There  is  a  con¬ 
trast  between  this  old-fashioned  printing  and 
the  modern  presses  used  in  the  Sun  office, 
which  run  off  an  edition  at  the  rate  of  “a 
mile  a  minute.” 

Miss  Alice  B.  Farley,  of  Port  Hudson, 
Louisiana,  is  the  sole  proprietor  and  business 
manager  of  a  large  cotton  plantation.  She  is 
a  little  woman  and  has  not  a  very  great 
amount  of  physical  strength.  Miss  Farley, 
who  is  a  New-Yorker,  was  left  an  orphan  and 
found  herself  in  possession  of  a  large  property 
in  the  South.  She  was  fond  of  out-door  life, 
and  she  wanted  mental  distraction,  so  she 
went  at  farming  in  earnest,  and  she  has  made 
a  success  of  it. 

George  W.  Rust,  for  many  years  a  promi¬ 
nent  figure  in  Chicago  journalism,  is  dead. 
Ho  was  at  one  time  financial  editor  of  the 
Times,  and  was  the  founder,  and  for  several 
years  the  publisher,  of  the  National  Live- 
Stock  Journal,  of  Chicago,  but  in  1876  left 
Chicago  on  account  of  the  condition  of  his 
lungs,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Boulder,  Col. 
Since  then  his  journalistic  work  has  been 
confined  to  the  Breeder’s  Gazette  of  that  city, 
with  which  he  retained  a  connection  up  to 
his  death. 

Seth  Green,  the  well  known  fish  culturist, 
died  at  his  home  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Monday, 
August  20.  He  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm 
near  Rochester  m  1817,  so  that  he  was  71  at 
his  death.  His  first  experiment  in  artificial 
fish  hatching  was  made  in  1864  at  Caledonia 
Creek,  10  miles  from  Rochester,  with  salmon 
roe.  He  next  hatched  brook  trout,  and  18  to 
20  other  genera.  At  various  times  he  stocked 
the  Hudson,  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  Savan¬ 
nah  and  various  other  rivers  with  young 
fry,  and  was  the  originator  of  artificial  fish 
culture. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
—Catalogues  of  small  fruits  of  all  kinds — 
grapes,  including  the  promising  Mills;  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  and  Shrubs,  in  great  variety. 

Gale  Plows. — Catalogue  from  the  Gale 
M’f’g  Co.  Albion,  Michigan.  This  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  pamphlet,  crisp  and  well  written.  Its 
object  is  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Gale 
plow  and  it  is  a  great  success  if  clearness  of 
descr  iption  and  force  of  statement  count  for 
what  they  are  worth.  The  man  who  cannot 
tell,  alter  studying  this  pamphlet,  what  the 
Gale  plow  is  good  for  is  m  a  bad  way. 

Home-Mixing  of  Fertilizers.— This  is  a 
pamphlet  sent  out  by  Lucien  Sanderson, 
Long  Wharf,  New  Haven,  Conn.  This  is  an 
argument  in  favor  of  home-mixed  fertilizers. 
If  you  want  to  know  how  strong  a  case  can 
be  made  out  for  this  practice,  read  this  pam¬ 
phlet. 


TOE  BUBAL  WEW"Y@RSCfR. 


SEPT  i 


Aspinwall  Potato  Planter.— We  learn 
from  the  manufacturers  of  this  excellent  im¬ 
plement,  that  after  four  years  of  litigation  with 
another  party  who  claimed  the  right  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  improved  Aspinwall  planter,  amicable 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the 
Aspinwall  M’f’g  Co.,  will  have  the  sole  right 
to  make  this  machine. 

The  Idle  Hour. — This  is  the  name  of  a 
magazine  sent  to  all  applicants  by  Barnard 
Summer  &  Co.,  Worcester  Mass. 

Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader.— Catalogues 
from  the  Kemp  &  Burpee  Manufacturing  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  We  have  described  this  im¬ 
plement  several  times.  It  may  be  said,  in 
brief,  that  the  principle  is  that  of  a  substantial 
cart  or  wagon  with  broad-tired  wheels.the  floor 
of  which  is  a  revolving  apron,  operated  by  suit¬ 
able  gearing  or  machinery,  and  when  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  in  gear,  the  apron  moves  to  the  rear, 
carrying  its  load  in  contact  with  a  swiftly  re¬ 
volving  toothed  roller  that  picks  the  material 
finely  to  pieces  and  scatters  it  uniformly  over 
the  land,  broadcast  or  in  drills,  as  fast  as  the 
team  moves  along.  Look  at  this  machine  at 
the  fairs  this  fall.  It  will  save  you  some  of 
the  hardest  and  most  disagreeable  of  all  farm 
work — spreading  manure. 

“Pony”  One  Hole  Sheller.— Circular 
from  the  Keystone  M’f’g  Co.  Sterling,  Ills. 
The  only  small  thing  about  this  sheller  is  its 
price,  as  we  understand.  Our  readers  know 
this  house.  The  Keystone  Hay  Loader  comes 
from  Sterling. 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co.— Mr.  C.  E. 
Whitman  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  president  of  this 
company,  informs  us  that  their  new  hay- 
press  is  a  great  success.  With  a  two-horse 
railway  power  the  belt-power  machine  works 
up  20  tons  in  10  hours.  It  is  a  good  press  for 
Eastern  farmers  who  desire  to  bale  hay  in 
barns.  The  lever  presses  are  also  making 
many  friends. 

Gutta  Percha  Roofing.— Catalogue  from 
the  Empire  Paint  and  Roofing  Co.,  1126,  1128 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — It  is  claimed 
for  this  roofing  that  it  is  fire-proof  and  at  the 
same  time  as  cheap  as  shingles.  It  forms  a 
light  and  tight  roof,  not  requiring  the  aid  of  a 
skilled  mechanic  or  an  extensive  set  of  tools. 
If  the  rain  comes  through  any  portion  of  the 
roof,  it  will  pay  you  to  look  up  this  material. 

Mosely  &  Stoddard  M’f’g  Co.— The 
catalogue  of  Dairymen’s  supplies  furnished 
by  the  above  firm  is  sent  from  Poultney,  Vt. 
The  dairy  public  will  find  this  pamphlet  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive.  There  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  Stoddard  creamers,  churns  and 
other  implements  are  praiseworthy.  All  these 
reasons  are  given  with  force  and  clearness  in 
this  pamphlet. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 


There  are  some  city  people  boarding  near 
ou  r  place  this  year.  Among  them  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  ladies.  They  come  to  the  store 
after  their  mail  or  after  candy,  so  we  see 
quite  a  little  of  them.  A  party  of  them  called 
the  other  night  while  the  club  was  in  session. 
On  these  warm  evenings  we  sit  outside  on  a 


Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  is  so  generally  dis 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  lias  this  latent  poison 
coursing  his  veins.  The  terrible  sufferings  en¬ 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  be  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  cures  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

In  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


CENTS  WILL  GET  THE 

National  Stockman 


EVERY  REMAINING 


andFARMER 

The  BEST  and  BRIGHTEST  FARMER’S  PAPER. 

QAPAGES,  clean,  fresh  and  reliable. 

DEPARTMENTS  EACH  ABLY  EDITED. 

O  E?  Al  $1.00  for  five  copies  to  January  1, 1889. 
O  EL  PS  $1.50  for  1889,  and  get  balance  of ’88  free. 

Samples  Free.  flXTELL,  RUSH  i  CO. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


On  Tuesday  three  acres  of  the  mammoth  wheat 
grown  by  the  Frazier  brothers,  at  Bustleton,  was 
threshed,  which  yielded  121%  bushels,  this  being 
40%  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
heaviest  yield  of  wheat  that  has  been  grown  in 
that  part  of  Burlington  county  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  fertilizer  used  was  Baugh’s  $25  Animal 
Bone  Phosphate,—  Mount  Holly  Herald. ,  July  98,  '88 


GOOD  F01  MAN  AND  BEAST. 


GOOD  FOR  MAN. 

Inflammation  of  all  kinds.  Diptherla,  Wounds, 
Bruises,  Burns,  Sprains,  Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat, 
SweUlng  of  the  Glands,  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes 
Broken  Breasts,  Frost  Bites,  Chlllblains,  Piles.  Bee 
Stings  and  all  sores. 

GOOD  FOR  BEAST. 

Fresh  Wounds,  Galls,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Cracked, 
Heel,  Ringbone,  Poll  Evil,  Wind  Galls,  Spavins, 
Sweeney,  Founder,  Lameness,  Sand  Cracks,  Scratches, 
or  Grease,  Mange,  Horse  Distemper,  etc.,  etc. 

Cures  Garget,  Sore  Teats  and  Bags. 

and  all  Sores  and  Swellings  in  Cows  and  Oxen. 

For  more  extended  remarks  and  for  a  large  number 
of  testimonials  voluntarily  sent  to  us  by  the  persons 
whose  signatures  are  attached,  we  refer  you  to  our 
Circular  Pamphlet  around  each  bottle. 

We  would  say  to  Livery  Stable  Keepers  make  it  a 
point  never  to  be  without  this  great  remedy.  It  is  a 
cheap,  efficient  and  sure  medicine.  With  this  “Der 
mador,”  there  is  no  such  word  as  “fail.”  It.  never 
blisters,  but  cools  Price  25  and  50  cents.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.  D.  HANSOM.  SON  «fc  GO., 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


^  PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


w  CONSUMPTION 


I  believe  Piso’s  Cure 
for  Consumption  saved 
mv  life.— A.  H.  Dowell, 
Editor  Enquirer,  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C.,  April  23,  1887. 


The  best  Cough  Medi¬ 
cine  is  Piso’s  Cure  for 
Consumption.  Children 
take  it  without  objection. 
By  all  druggists.  25c. 


t/i  PISO’S  CURE 

c-> 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
•  i.  Soldi 


l  by  druggists. 


™  CONSUMPTION 


w«cJ?  FREE’ 

We  willgive  a  Stem  Winding  WATEBBDBY 
WATCBl,  warranted  a  reliable  time  keeper,  to 
any  one  who  will  get  seven  subscribers  to  the  best 
50-cente-a-year  paper  in  the  world.  Sample  copies 

free.  Address,  AGRICUTURIST,  Racine,  Wis. 


CAMPAIGN 


HA  l)G  US,  PINS,  EMBLEMS, 
VOCOPHONKS,  CANES.  A  c. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS. 0RGANETTES  A  MUSIC  BOXES 


MAGIC  AWvJlEWS 


OPTICAL,  MUSICAL,  ELECTRIC  .MECHANICAL  WONDERS 
l  Magic  iAintenm  Wanted.)  Catalogue  FREE. 
HARBACH&CO,  SO!)  Filbert  St.,  Philudu.,  i’u. 


coodFERTILIZER 

GMT  A  PAUPHLUT  PREK  PROM 

W.  8.  POWELL,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Strong,  Simple,  and  Dura- 
able.  Fits  any  wagon.  Goons 
sent  on  trial,  and  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  may  be  returned  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  Agents  warned;  Sample 
at  wholesale,  vv rite  for  Circulars. 

POMEROY  <fc  PEARSON,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  INMAN, 

Averill,  Midland  Co.,  Michigan, 
DKKSDER  OF 

Scotch  Collie,  Shepherd 
Pups  from  itie  best  o'  Stock 

Males,  95;  Females,  9.4 
Pair,  $8,  C.O.D. 


Becker’s  Patent 
Washing  Machine 
Improved,  up 
proaches  nearer 
the  old  method 
of  hand-rubbing 
device 
to 

Easily 
and  wash- 
ly  cleau 
free. 

N.  C.  Baughman, 
York,  Pa. 


SAMPLE 

WHICH 


FREE. 


SELLING 

PRICE 

$398 


This  is  a  watch  that  ordinarily  sells  for  >>  15.00.  For 
60  days  we  will  sell  them  at  88  i>8  and  give  every  one 
an  opportunity  to  get  one  sample  for  nothing.  Cut  this 
out  and  send  to  us  with  50  ets,  in  postage  stamps,  as  a 
guarantee  that  watch  is  ordered  in  good  faith,  which 
will  cover  us  from  any  loss  from  express  charges,  and 
we  will  send  the  watch  to  you  C.O.D. .subject  to  ex¬ 
amination.  If  found  perfectly  satisfactory  and  exactly 
as  represented,  you  can  pay  the  balance  ol  $8.48  and 
take  the  watch,  otherwise  you  do  not  pay  one  cent.  If 
you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  (6)  of  these  watches 
wil  hin  the  next  60  days  we  will  send  you  one  free. 

This  is  an  imported,  jeweled,  expansion  balance, 
quick  train  movement,  complete  with  a  4-ounce  Dueber 
Silverinc  open  face  case,  and  guaranteed  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  We  make  no  money  on  this  watch,  it  simply 
helps  us  to  sell  gold  and  gold  filled  watches  from  our 
mammoth  catalogue  which  is  sent  free.  Send  your 
order  immediately.  This  ad.  may  never  appear  again. 
T1IK  It.  tv.  SEARS  WATCH  CO..  51,  58  and  66  Dearborn  8t., 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  Reference.— Any  old  reliable  business 
house  ill  Chicago,  or  the  Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank. 
We  recommend  the  above  watch  to  our  readers. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 


1,001 1 mportantthings  you  never  know  or  thought 
of  about  the  hninan  body  and  its  curious  organs. 
Now  li fe  is  perpetuated ,  health  saved.disease  induced 
Jfow  to  avoid  pitfalls  of  ignorance  and  indiscretion, 
Now  to  apply  Nome-Cure  to  all  for  m  s  of  disease, 
Now  to  cure  Croup. Old.  Eyes,  Hupture ,  Phimosis,  ate., 
Now  tomate,beh  appy  i  n  'marriages.  h  ave  pri  ze  babies 


SEND 

YOU 

OUR 


HKD, 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Murray  ’Jill  Pub.  Co.,  1211 E.  28th  8t..  New  York. 


DEDUCE  i  COAL  BILLS! 

FURMAN 

STEAM  Heater 

l>  guaranteed  to  furnish  MORE  HEAT  per  pound 
of  fuel  burned  THAN  ANY  OTHER  apparatus  Ilf 
nm-  THE  WORLD.  Made  In  16  Size 

BURNS  equally  well  HARD  or  SOFT  COAL  • 
Sent  on  THIRTY  DAYS’  TRIAL.  I3?"Send  for  full  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Address  MERENDEEN  MFC.  CO..  CENEVA,  N.Y. 

a fln  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
d«JU  Sample  Cards  for  2c  Ilill  Pu b. Co.,  Cadiz,  Onio 

■■  ^  P"  II  ^  HI  ^  A  At  tha  rata  they  nave  b«en  going  the 

■  K  L  I  H  11  fW  rN  Public  Domains  will  all  )>a  gone  In  ft 
I  I  ft  fch  Ka  1 1  W  III  ki  w  Tears  Now  is  tha  time  to  secure  as  Rich 
wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrn  Land  as  tha  Sun  shines  on  at  $  1.2ft  per 
acre.  What  better  could  be  left  for  Children?  Where  these  lands  are:  how  to 
§at  them,  as  wall  as  for  information  about  Homes  or  Employment  in  all  States 
and  Territories.  Send  10  Cents  and  receive  the  beautiful  Encrravimrs.  a  Pictur¬ 
esque  Panorama  of  America.  Address  THIS  WESTERN  WORLD,  Chicago,  11L 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

f.OOO  Pears:  1,000  Peaches,  just  coming  In  bearing; 
25  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C. ;  H*  mile  from  Rail¬ 
road  Station:  280  acres  in  farm  For  terms,  etc  .  ad¬ 
dress  J  D.  SPUING,  Herndon  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 


We  took  first  prize  for  Jessie  Strawberry  at  the  In 
stitute  Fair.  New  York  City.  It  beats  the  world.  We 
are  the  Introducers.  Potted  plants  ready.  PRICES 
for  our  trees  will  advance  next  spring;  order  this  fall 
and  secure  low  prices  We  sell  everything  for  the 
Lurden  and  Orchard  We  have  arranged  with 
Rckal  New-Voijkkr  to  send  a  free  copy  of  our  book 
on  Grnpe  Culture  or  Raspberry  Culture  to  all 
readers  who  apply  at  once.  Catalogue  and  Sample 
CopyofFtuit  Grower  FREE.  Address 
GREEN’S  NURSERY  «  O  , 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  FREISJAN  TATTLE, 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  : 

“  The  finest  herd  this  season.’’— Dr.  Farringron,  U  S 
Quarantine  Station,  N.  J. 

“As  a  herd,  away  up  I  up  ! !  up  ! ! !  ’’—Dudley  Miller, 
Esq  ,  Osweg,  N  Y. 

Young  Cows,  Yearlings  with  Calf.  Yearling  Bulls, 
and  Spring  Calves  Prime  Stock.  No  fancy  prices  We 
mean  Business.  G.  VV.  THOMPSON  «£:  SON, 
Stelton,  N.  J.,  P.  R.R, 


PUMP 

FREE 


For  Spraying  Fruit 
Trees  use  Lewis’s  Combi¬ 
nation  Force  Pump.  It  is 


Xhwu.Z “.foil Can  Cet  One  Free 

Bf  wand  makes  three  complete  machines, 
particulars  and  Catalogue,  address 

LEWIS  &  COWLES, 

CatHkill,  New  York, 


For 


U7 


4888 


Till  MIW-YORKEft 


a 


bench.  When  one  of  the  young  ladies  was 
told  that  she  had  no  mail  she  said  it  was 
“simply  abominable.”  A  little  dust  on  the 
steps  was  to  another  “  perfectly  horrible.”  A 
poor  little  dog  that  barked  at  them  was  “  ab¬ 
solutely  vile.”  It  seemed  to  be  “perfectly 
dreadful  ”  to  have  the  sugar  barrel  where  they 
ran  against  it  and  even  the  members  of  our 
club  were  “  awfully  rude  ”  for  keeping  their 
seats.  It  was  a  little  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  moon  was ‘just  too  sweet  for  any¬ 
thing  ’  while  the  candy  purchased  at  the 
store  was  “  perfectly  lovely.  ” 

“  Veil,  veil  ”  said  Uncle  Jacob,  as  the  young 
ladies  disappeared  up  the  hill,  “  dot  vas  a 
gurious  illustration  off  somedink.  Off  you 
looks  around  mit  yourself  you  vill  find  dot 
blenty  off  beeble  neffer  says  shust  what  dey 
means.  Dey  says  von  ting  ven  dey  means 
somedink  else.  Dose  young  vomans  vas  not 
mean  shust  vot  dey  says.  Take  ‘horrible’ 
und  ‘terrible’  und  ‘wile’  und  ‘lofely’ 
und  all  dese  Oder  vords:  vel,  dem  vords  vas 
sayed  shust  pecause  dey  vas  come  handy  mit 
der  tongue  und  not  pecause  dey  vas  mean  shust 
vhat  der  mind  haf  mit  view.  Der  great 
trouble  off  dis  braetice  vas  dot  der  mind  und 
der  tongue  vas  get  mixed  up  ven  von  tinks 
von  ting  and  der  oder  speaks  auoder.  Dey  vas 
meant  to  go  shust  together,  und  ven  dey  gets 
mixed  up  dere  vas  bad  peesiness.  I  often  tink 
vhat  vill  dem  young  ladies  do  some  day  ven 
dey  sees  somedink  dot  vos  really  ‘horrible’ 
und  ‘wile’  ?  Off  dey  keeps  on  shust  like  dey  vas 
now,  exhausting  dot  vord  on  small  tings,  how 
can  dey  effer  appreciate  somedink  dot  really 
comes  up  with  dot  vord?  It  vill  be  shust  like 
running  in  mit  somedink  hard.” 

SMALL  PICA. 


COW-DEAS  IN  IOWA. 


The  cow-pea  (Dolichos  Sinensis)  is  exten¬ 
sively  grown  at  the  South  for  fodder  and  as 
a  renovator  of  worn  out  land.  The  peas,  or 
more  nearly  beans,  make  an  inferior  food, 
sometimes  used  by  the  negroes.  It  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  the  plants  will  succeed  at 
the  North.  Last  spring,  seed  was  obtained 
from  North  Carolina  and  planted  at  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station,  in  rows  3%  feet  apart, 
on  ordinary  prairie  soil,  on  April  34.  The 
planting  was  too  early,  and  the  seed  came  up 
poorly  and  slowly,  and  by  the  first  of  July 
the  plants  were  but  little  over  six  inches  high. 
Now,  however  (Aug.  20),  they  have  covered 
the  ground,  and  many  of  the  runners  are  over 
S'X  feet  long.  The  round  pods,  nearly  a  foot 
long,  grow  a  few  together  at  the  end  of  stout 
stems  which  rise  above  the  leaves. 

It  has  been  said  that  stock  will  not  eat  the 
vines.  A  few  days  ago  I  cut  some  of  the  green 
vines  and  offered  them  to  the  cows  of  the  col¬ 
lege  herd,  some  20  in  number,  which  are  upon 
Blue-grass  pasture,  but  had  been  kept  in  the 
stable  over  night.  None  of  them  would  touch 
the  peas.  I  then  tried  them  with  freshly  cut 
clover,  and  they  would  not  eat  that  either. 
Two  of  the  cows  were  then  kept  up,  and  the 
rest  turned  out.  At  ten  o'clock  they  refused 
the  peas  again.  At  noon  they  were  offered 
green  clover,  which  they  ate  cautiously  at 
first  and  then  with  relish.  They  were  then 
given  cow-peas  which  they  ate  as  well  as  the 
clover.  A.  A.  CROZIER. 

Exp.  Station,  Ames,  Iowa. 


FEEDING  YOUNG  PIGS. 


The  man  who  throws  a  few  ears  of  corn  to 
his  pigs,  three  times  a  day,  and  expects  them 
to  “laugh  and  grow  fat”  will  be  disappointed. 
They  will  squeal  and  grow  thin.  I  had  this 
year  a  sow  that  raised  only  two  pigs;  but 
those  two  grew  faster  than  any  pigs  I  have 
fed  for  a  long  time.  This  is  why  they  grew: — 
Their  parents  were  not  scrub  stock,  but  sleek, 
clean-cut  Berkshires.  There  were  not  13  pigs 
crowding  in  a  trough  that  would  only  accom¬ 
odate  12.  No,  there  were  only  two,  and 
they  ate  slowly,  quietly  and  comfortably. 
They  were  not  filled  up  with  dish-water  at 
breakfast  and  then  compelled  to  wait  till  noon 
for  their  next  meal.  No;  they  had  rich  milk 
and  when  they  wanted  more  they  trotted  off 
to  their  mother  until  she  gave  it  to  them. 
They  were  not  shut  up  in  a  nasty,  ill-smelling 
pen,  but  had  range  of  the  farm  (while  they 
were  small)  and  had  dry  quarters  in  which  to 
sleep.  I  profited  by  these  obsei  vations,  gave 
my  pigs  rich  slop— not  too  much— five  tirms 
a  day  and  sometimes  oftener;  let  them  have 
a  lot  in  which  to  graze  and  exercise;  visited 
them  between  feeding  times  and,  if  no  un for- 
seen  calamity  happens  to  them  the  pigs  will  be 
a  profit  to  me.  p.  b.  crosby. 

Catonsville,  Md, 


PteccHancou# 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES, 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE, 

ARE  STILL  OFFERING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  YOUNG,  SMOOTH,  THRIFTY  STOCK  IN 

AMERICA. 

BUDDED  APPLES,  STANDARD  PEARS.  DWARF  PEARS  (High  anil  L«w  Hcndol', 
PLUMS.  rilVKRIF.S,  PEACHES,  OUNCES,  RUSSIAN  APRICOTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES.  CURRANTS,  and  a  lull  line  ot 

ORNAMENTAL  TRKES,  SHRUBS,  etc.  Also  Extra  Sized  STANDARD  PEARS  of  the  Finest  Quality. 

Special  Inducements  to  Buyers  in  large  quantities.  Trade  List  out  August  1st. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMI^  Syracuse,  IV.  Y. 


IT  is  a  conceded  fact  that  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  U.  S.  foi 
Nurserymen  to  sort  up,  Dealers  to  Pack,  or  Planters  to  order, 
than  at  the  Painesville  Nurseries,  the  aim  of  THE  STORRS  HARRI¬ 
SON  CO.  being  to  carry  a  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Bulbs,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Have  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  stock  of  Standard,  High  Top  Dwarf  and 
Dwarf  Pear;  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Quince, 

Russian  and  other  Apricots.  Grape  Vines,  both  old 
and  new.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries, 

Raspberries,  Strawberries,  etc.  In  fact  a  full  line  of 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals,  both  large  and  small.  Prices 
Reduced  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Price  List  Free.  34th  YEAR.  700  ACRES.  24  GREENHOUSES. 

Address  JHE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINESVILLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO. 


Headquarters  and  lowest  rates  for 

EMPIRE  STATE  &  NIAGARA 


All  old  and  now  va¬ 
rieties  GRAPES, 
Extra  Quality. War¬ 
ranted  true.  A  so  other 
SMALL  FRUITS. 
Cheap  by  mail.  Do- 
scripiivo  Catalogue 
Free.  Solo  owners  arid 
ntroducers  of  the  new 

EATON 


VINES 

Black  Grape,  now  first  offered  for  sale. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,Fredoma,N.Y. 


Get  the  Best  Irom  Improved  Cattle,  Sheep  und  ‘'wine. 

M.  B.  ItOW Id  CO.’s  Celebrated  Premium  Stock. 

The  largest  herd  of  Registered  Jersey  Cattle  in  Virginia,  and  awarded  the  herd  prize  at  the  State  Fair  fo-  in 
consecutive  years.  A  long  list  of  prizes  awarded  our  exhibit  at  the  Ohio  Valley  Exposition.  Wheeling,  W  \  a 
lS8f>  and  1886.  Many  prizes  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  held  in  October.  1887.  1  hoice  Jersey  Calves  and  Y  earl  i.  ,s 
of  both  sexes  now  for  sale  from  same  herd.  Also  Guernsey  Cattle  of  Imported  Stock,  and  a  prize  herd  of  Devon 
Cattle  Berkshire  and  Jersey  Red  Swine,  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Sheep.  Address 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


BAUGH’S  $25  PHOSPHATE 

RAW  BONE  MEAL,  (strictly  pure,)  PURE  DISSOLVED  RAW  BONES, 

(Vnd  Other  Brands  of  ANIMAL  BONE  MANURES,  arc  active  and  permanent  fertilizers. 
CHEMICAL  FERTILIZER  SUPPLIES.  NOVA  SCOTIA  LAND  PLASTER,  Etc.  Prices  very  low. 

Sf.np  for  Prices  and  all  Information. 


Original  Manufacturers 

OF 

RAW  BONE  PHOSPHATE. 


BAUGH  &  SONS  COMPANY,  "■’fi’SS"' 


HQTReliable  DEALERS  wanted  in 
unassigned  Territory. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


It  positively  prevents  Butter 
from  ever  becoming;  Rancid, 

and  causes  It  to  retain  its  freshness,  aroma,  and  fine 
flavor  for  months— even  when  exposed  to  atmospher 
ic  influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  papers.  Also 
by  Creameries,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  the 
country.  Retail  Price  at  New  York,  224  lb.  back,  $4. 

Bold  your  June  Butter  for  a  J  aim  ary  Price 

Send  for  Circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

office  and  Factory: 

Foot  ol  West  11th  street,  New  York  City. 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS! 


“BIG  INJUN”  3-WHEEL  SULKY  PLUW! 


Practical,  Simple,  k:ght,  Strong. 


The  only  8- Wheel  Sulky  Plow  made 
that  turns  a  square  comer  while  plow  is 
in  the  ground.  Lifts  out  of  the  ground 
without  disturbing  the  furrow.  Also, 
full  line  of  CHILLED  STEEL  AND  COMBINA¬ 
TION  WALKING  PLOWS.  Circulars  and 
prices  on  application. 


GALE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

ALBION.  MICHIGAN, 


ROLLER  ORGAN 


The  New  | 

American _ _ 

laoporated  slnulur  to  thu  lineal  French  Music  1.1 


and  PLAYS  »UO  TUNES,  Horn  a  waltz  to  a  hymn. 
1 \r-  y*11*?  perfect  tune  n»i«l  time.  Gives  better  satis- 


-  4S 

r"'"  pcneuL  tune  nu<i  nine,  wives  Better satis- 

[  ^  »ld0“AL1,an  A  HUaiOKKD  DOLLAR  1M  111,011 

\L in  an«i  | eu  times  more  pleasure.  This  organ 

musical  instruments  and  tho 
^  most  marvellous i  nstrument  over  pre- 

SACRED  lilUSIC,  MARCHES 
WALTZES.  POLKAS,  JIGS, 

Vopular  Soii"»  . 1 .  B 


organ 

Vn1®  •»“»  pwrieciion  oi  musical  instruments  and  tho 
i  1  grandest  and  most  marvellous  i  nstrument  over  nro- 

son  ted  to  the**  “  - — - - —  - 

mblic.  Plays _ _ 

Reels,  Opera 

_ .  _ Selectioi  t. 

Church  music,  as  well  as  anyorgar.. 
Nothing  grander,  combining  so  man  y  features  can 
\k  found  in  French  or  Swiss  Music  Boxes  costing  $10t. 
WK  WANT  .4  SPKCIAL  AGENT,  EITUK11 
SEX*  *N  EVERY  LOCALITY,  AND  OFFER 
^  SUCH  UVD UOFIM ENTS  THAT  EARNEST 
S  WORKERS  CANNOT  FAIL  TO  MAKE  $  10!> 
5TO  $800  PER  MONTH.  When  you  order  a 

=  Price  SIX  Dollars. 


_  ,  „  ,  In  Beautifully  Curved  Cases  with  Music, 

Sendfor  one.  It  will  fill  you  with  astonishment  and  delight.  If  yon  want  itsent  C,  O  D.  send  $2.50  when  you 

SSSSWORLD  M’F’G  CO.  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


10,000  AGENTS  WANTED  to  supply  FIFTY  MILLION  PEOPLE  with 
tub  life  of  i  gy  th©  author  of 

BEN.HARRISON  I  ben  hur. 

Gen.  Lew  TVaffoe«,the  eminent  Author,  Statesman,  Diplomat,  and  Life-long  friend  of  Gen.  Harrison,  is  writing 
the  only  authorized  Biography.  "No  man  living  more  comp  eteni''— Ex-Gov.  Porter,  of  Ind.  Millions  have 
read  Bun  1 1  nr  and  want  Ben  Harrison  by  same  author.  Sailing  immensely.  By  mail  £2.00.  Greatest 
Money  Making  book  yet.  Oatflta  dOcta.  HfJBBAKD  BUGS.,  Philadelphia  or  Chicago. 


NIT.  HOPE  NURSERIES 

1840  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  1888 

We  offer  for  FA  LI.  PLANTING  the  largest, 
most  complete  and  carefully  cultivated  collections- 
in  the  United  States  of: 

FRUIT  TREES.  Standard  and  Dwarf. 
CRAPES.  All  the  best  old  and  new  sorts,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fine  new  grape  “  Mills.” 

SMALL  FRUITS.  All  the  best,  embracing  the 
new  Goeaeberrv  “Industry.” 

ORNAMENTAL  trees  and  shrubs. 

ROSES  of  every  class,  the  finest  in  cultivation. 
Catalogues  sent  to  all  regular  customers.  Free. 
To  others:  No.  t.  Fruits,  10c.;  No.  2,  Ornamental 
Trees,  etc.,  illustrated,  16c.;  No.  3,  Strawberries; 
No.  4,  Wholesale;  No.  6,  Roses,  free. 

ELLWANCER  &.  BARRY. 


One  of  the  most  unique,  original  and 
delightful  of  the  Weekly  Newspapers  of 
America,  and  the 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

both  for  the  rest  of  the  jear  for  only 

73  Cents ! 

Address  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


The  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTS  AN  ACTIVE,  RELIABLE, 

AG-ENT 


IN  EVERY  COUNTY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


Services  paid  for  in  cash  or  in  Premi¬ 
ums  as  desired. 


Write  for  terms.  Address  the 

RIRAL  NEW-YORKER, 


34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


General  Advertising1  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  follotving  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 1 29^  t r. ) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oa 
application. 

tatarsd  at  th#  Post-offles  st  New  York  City,  If.  T, 
as  m$qb4-«Im$  »,***•». 


see 
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Little  Bess  :  “Fred,  I’m  to  write  a  com¬ 
position  on  dogs.  Tell  ine  something  about 
dogs.”  Master  Fred:  “Well,  fleas  are  always 
about  dogs.” — Rhinebeck  Gazette. 

They  were  returning  from  the  “Vicar  of 
Wakefield.”  “Were  you  pleased  with  the 
play,  Mr.  Wellford?”  she  asked.  “Immense¬ 
ly,”  replied  Cholly.  “  What  a  wonderful  man 
Charles  Dickens  was !” — Life. 

Thebe  is  a  terrible  stew  in  the  Clams  Pro 
tective  Associatiou,  because  those  bivalves 
are  compelled  to  remain  on  duty,  whilst  the 
Oyster  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the  summer 
early- closing  movement. — Puck. 


Mrs.  Popinjay:  “Socrates,  why  don’t  you 
say  something  to  Angelina  about  sitting  up  so 
late  with  young  Poseyboy?”  Mr.  Popinjay : 
“Me?  Why,  1  rather  like  it.  It  saves  worry¬ 
ing  about  burglars.” — Burlington  Free  Press. 

Mrs.  Gusher:  “Oh!  what  sweet  little 
fawns!  I  do  wish  you  would  buy  them  for 
me,  Charley.”  Mr.  Gusher:  “Perhaps  I  will 
next  fall.”  “But  they  will  be  two  deer  then, 
won’t  they?  Better  not  wait.” — Texas  Sift¬ 
ings. 

“Well,  Janet,”  asked  a  facetious  husband 
whose  wife  had  just  discharged  the  hired  girl, 
“  are  you  going  to  bravely  breast  the  waves  of 
the  domestic  sea  of  troubles?”  “No,”  she 
answered  demurely:  “  I’m  only  going  to  stem 
the  currants.” — Judge. 


“JONES 

HE  PAYS  THE  FREICHT” 

Scales  of  all  Sizes.  5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 
with  Brass  Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box. 

$60.  For  free  Price  Listof  all  kinds,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

B1NCHHMTON,  M.  V. 


MANGE 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  ( Thymo-Cresol )  is  e 
handy,  sure,safe,abso- 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Iusect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Lawfortl  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NOW  IS  THE  APPOINTED  TIME 

10  USE  STiniKE  SEEDING  DOWN  MIME. 


A  Crop  Raised  THIS  YEAR  on  the  “  Hosmer 
Farm,”  Concord,  Mass.,  George  M.  Baker,  2d,  Proprietor. 

“Bowker  Fertilizer  Company,  “  Concord,  Mass.,  July  24,  1888. 

Gentlemen : — The  accompanying  photograph  was  taken  by  Mr.  Frank  R.  Miller,  of  a  field 
of  hay  of  12  acres,  raised  by  us  this  year  on  Stockbridge  Seeding  Down  Manure.  The  field  was 
plowed  last  fall  for  the  first  time  in  six  years,  and  was  fertilized  with  800  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  soil  is  fair  grass  land.  It  received  no  other  fertilizer  or  manure,  and  was  seeded  to  herds- 
grass  and  red  top  in  the  usual  quantity.  It  was  cut  July  17ih,  and  while  the  yield  was  not 
weighed,  yet  it  was  estimated  to  he  not  less  than  two  tons  per  acre.  Last  year  I  carted  off  from 
this  same  piece  eight  loads  of  fair  hay,  while  this  year  1  took  off  THIRTY-SIX  loads  extra 
quality,  free  from  weeds  and  very  clean.  1  am  delighted  with  the  result,  and  shall  use  more 
this  fall.  On  other  fields  where  1  used  the  iStockbnage  Grass  Top  Dressing,  the  results  were 
also  satisfactory.  George  M.  Baker,  2d. 

Now  and  for  the  next  two  months  is  the  time  to  use  the  Stockbridge  Seeding  Down  Manure. 
This  differs  from  the  Grass  Top  Dressing,  in  that  it  contains  the  plant-food  in  forms  not  so  quickly 
available.  For  example,  the  ammonia  is  obtained  almost  wholly  from  animal  matter,  while  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  from  bone,  and  is  only  partially  available  the  first  season.  It  also 
contains  a  liberal  amount  of  potash.  In  other  words,  the  fertilizer  is  made  for  permanent 
effect,  but  has  enough  available  plant-food  to  ensure  an  early  catch,  and  to  give  vigorous  growth 
with  strong  roots. 


Teacher  :  “  Now,  children,  here  we  have 
the  word  ‘  intuition’ — Who  can  tell  what  it 
means  ?”  Phenomenally  bright  scholar  : 
“Intuition  is  that  faculty  of  the  human 
mind  which  enables  a  person  to  distinguish 
at  a  glance  a  patent  medicine  advertisement 
from  a  real  news  article.” — Judge. 

Irritated  Frenchman  (to  American  who  has 
mistaken  him  for  a  waiter)  :  “  Sir-r,  you  haf 
gr-r-ossly  insulted  me.  There  is  my  card. 
My  seconds  vill  vait  upon  you,  sir-r.”  Amer¬ 
ican  :  “Never  mind  your  seconds,  Frenchy; 
you  can  wait  on  me  just  as  well.  Pass  me  the 
Worcestershire  sauce  and  be  quick  about  it.” 
— Harper's  Bazar. 

Israel  Jones  :  “Friend  Thomas,  is  thee 
the  agent  of  the  Inscrutable  Fire  Insurance 
Company?”  Mr.BIuff (busy) :  “Yes.”  Israel 
Jones  :  “  I  seo  by  the  morning  papers  that 
the  company  has  failed.”  Mr  Bluff  (still  busy) : 
“All  gone  to  the  devil!”  Israel  Jones:  “Gone  to 
the  devil,  thee  says,  Friend  Thomas?  Well, 
as  thee  will  probably  still  continue  to  be  the 
agent  of  it,  I  leave  the  policies  with  thee. 
Farewell  1” — Puck. 

A  teacher  who  had  asked  a  girl  to  purchase 
a  grammar,  received  the  followiug  scathing 
note  from  the  girl’s  mother  :  “  I  do  notdesire 
that  Mattie  shall  ingage  in  grammer,  as  I  per- 
fer  her  to  ingage  in  more  yousful  studies,  and 
can  learn  her  to  speak  and  write  proper  my¬ 
self.  1  have  went  throug  two  giammers, 
and  can’t  say  as  they  did  me  no  good.  I  per- 
fer  Mattie  to  ingage  in  German,  or  drawin’, 
an  vokal  music  on  the  piano.” — Golden  Days. 

She  was  Excused.— A  teacher  in  one  of 
our  public  schools  has  been  much  annoyed  by 
truancy,  and  has  recently  enforced  the  rule 
that  her  scholars,  on  their  return  to  school 
after  any  absence,  must  bring  her  a  note  stat¬ 
ing  in  full  the  cause  of  such  absence  and  the 
exact  length  of  its  duration,  said  note  to  be  in 
the  hand- writing  of  parent  or  guardian.  The 
followiug  is  a  note  brought  by  one  of  her  pu¬ 
pils  after  a  two  weeks’ absence:  “Louisa  was 
absent  mouday,  please  excuse  her.  Louisa  was 
absent  toosday,  she  had  a  sore  throte.  Louisa 
was  absent  wensday,  she  had  a  sore  throte. 
Louisa  was  absent  thursday,  she  had  a  sore 
throte.  Louisa  was  absent  friday,  she  had  a 
sore  throte.  Read  this  over  again  for  the  next 
week.  ” — Harper's  Bazar, 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES- 

™Treate8tn?3ue(!ment^v^r  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 

_ mmxm  Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

V.  O.  Box  m  81  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  Y orlt. 


WHITMAN'S^ 


EW  PATENT 

REBOUND 

PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 

Guaranteed  superior 

rtoanyLerer  Press  now 
made*for  Hay,  Straw  and 
Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
Dederiok  and  others.  Hlnstrated  Catalogue  Free. 
WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO..  St.  Louis.  M* 

We  also  make  the  best  Steam  Power  Press  In 
America. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage*  Farnum.Impor-) 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per  I 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  Island  HomeStoek 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  hor»os 
to  select  from,  weguaran 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnum, 
Dkthoit,  Mich. 
Percherou  Horses. 
french  Coach  Horses. 


DEDERICK’S  HAY 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  A  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1352. 


JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  YOEI  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  FIFE  W0BK8, 
MAIN  OFFICE ,  76  THIRD  A  VE„  ALBANY .  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE 

Over  13  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  macnlnery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excell1  ng  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  Premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  C0„  Boston  and  New  York. 


PIANOFORTES 


U.U.nnibbDJ 
5  APPLETON  ST.  BD5TDN  MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

UPRIGH 


<^ra(eful!)e5I9>)3,,50L1T)  Construction 
matc-hless  Tone  .<  •  Beautiful  Finish, 


tHE  ALLEY  TARCETMSPARROW  GUN 

WILL  SHOOT  1000  FEET. 


And  Accurately  30  to  50  Feet. 


Entirely  new,  accurate  as  a  rifle.  No 
noise ;  no  powder ;  no  Are.  300  shots  cost  but  10  cts.  It 
is  the  Gun  for  Rats,  Cats,  ENGLISH  SPARROWS  and  small 
game.  Delights  old  and  young.  Price  $>2.00;  by  express  prepaid,  $2.50 
In  U.  S.  Agents  Wanted.  Trade  Supplied.  Circulars  Free. 

J.  J.  WATROUS.  Man’fr,  213  Race  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


NEW  CIDER  MACHINERY. 


HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  COUP., 

HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

Warehouse:  88  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  uud  VEGETABLE 

EVAPORATORS. 

.  $3.50,  $0.00  and  $10.00. 

,  Send  for  circular.  EasteunM  anu- 
r  FACT’O  Co.,  258  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phila 


THE  NEW 
DOCTOR  BAILEY 


CUTTER. 


Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  Great 
.saving  of  power  and 
increase  of  capacity. 

Made  only  by 
AMES  PLOW  CO., 
Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue.  Boston  and  Now  York. 


CIDER 

HOW  TO  KEEP  IT  SWEET,  and  Other 
Points  on  Cid<  r  Free. 

F.  T.  PALMER,  Mianus,  Conn. 


To  intro-  Cl  CIPUC 
duce  ourOLEiltina 

everywhere,  we  will  sell  one 

AT  A  GREAT  BARGAIN! 

Jto  the  first  person  from  any  P.O. 
"answering  this  advertisement. 

/  UNION  MACHINE  CO. 
'4«6WuluutSt.,Phlludeli»hlu,P« 


CANTON  IRON  ROOFING  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 

MT*TP!U*T.  T1  OOFIKTGr. 


BUCKEYE 

grain  &nmi  | 

FERTIUZERUniLL 

With  the  Celebrated 

GLASS  FERTILIZER 

DISTRIBUTOR, 

Createst  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Age. 

CENTER  GEAR , 

Ratchets  in  Ground  Wheel. 

New  LEVER  for 

shifting  the  HOES. 

One-half  the  hoes  'orward  ,  _ 

and  the  other  half  tack.  This  combined  Drill  has  no  equal  on  the 
market  and  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  any  farmer  who  sees  it. 

BDAMPU  UnilQCC-  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Paul, 

DnANOrl  nUUoto.Minn.;  Kansas  Cy.  Mo.;  SanFrnncisco.Cal. 

USB~  Send  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  firms  or  to  , 

F».  MAST  cfc  C  O.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


GO 


OO 


on 


Also  manufacturers  of 

Lubin  Pulverizers,  Buck¬ 
eye  Riding  and  Walking 
Cultivators,  Buckeye 
Seeders,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills  and  Hay  Rakes. 


WE  DO  MAKE  £ 

W  W  EVERYTHING  that  the  Farmer  wants  for  his  Dairy. 

Outfits  Complete  for  Cheese  Factory  or  Crenmeiy.  Estimates  and  Plans  Free. 
ONE  RECTANGULAR  CHURN  AM)  LE V E R  BIJTT lilt  WORK- 
Fit  at  wholesale,  where  we  have  no  agents.  Write  for  circulars  or  anything 

an?  CJheese  making.  COTIliSll,  CllftiS  &  Gfeeiie,  Fort  Atkinson, Wis. 


MADE  OF  IRON,  WITH  STEEL  CONIFORM  CUTTER  BAR. 

DOES  BETTER  WORK 
ON  HILL  OR  LEVEL. 


OUTLASTS  THREE 
WOODEN  MACHINES 


VULCAN  ROAD  MACHINE  CO.,  MEDIA,  PA. 


LAMBORN  ROAD  MACHINE,  for  Making  &  Mending 


Roads. 


FIRE-PROOF 

iVATEH -PROOF 
WIND-PROOF 


GUTTA  PERCHA  ROOFING! 


The  Great  Rooting  for  the  South.  Send  for  Southern  Manufacturers’  References.  For  Steep  or  Flat  Roofs, 
Factories,  Mills, Lumber  Sheds,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue, 

Testimonials,  Samples,  etc. 


Empire  Paint  &  Roofing  Co.,  1,28  &  1 1  fl 


The  Rest  on  Wheel*.  Light,  strong,  convenient,  and  low  priced.  Handy  to  get  into  and  out  of. 
Handy  for  single  horse  or  pair.  Handy  for  one  person  or  more.  Handy  to  load  or  unload.  Send 
/'or  free  circular,  “  Hotv  to  i>urehane  direct  front  Manufacturer.’9 

BRADLEY  &  CO.'”  “  NEW  YORK’  °r 


i  63 
(.32 


MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
S.  MARKET  ST„  BOSTON. 


EVERY 

FARMER 

HISOWN 

MILLER 

THE  BEST  IS 
CHEAPEST. 

We  Have  Had  33 

Years  Experience^ 


Reliable  Agents 
i  wanted  In  all 
Unassigned 
Ter  ril  or  y. 


HALMirWIND  MILL 

IXI.  CORN  SHELLER  &  IXL  IRON  FEED  MILL 

and  do  your  own  shelling  and  grinding  at  home,  tints 
saving  toll  and  teaming  toand  front  the  grist  mill.  This 
J  on  rainy,  windy  days  when  out- 

pended  on  the  farm.  The  same 
corn  stalks,  saw  wood,  run  a 
stone,  pump  water,  etc.  We 
manufacture  the  Ilnllndny 
Standard  Geared  Wind 
Mill  in  11  sizes,  1%  to 
40-horse  power,  and 
the  II  a  I  I  n  (I  ay 
Standard 
Pumping  Wind 
Mill 
n  18 
sizes 
one 
man 
to  10- 
j  horse 
"power 

The  IT.  S.  Solid 
Wheel  Pumping 
Wind  Mill  in  5  sizes.  10  to  20  feet  in 
'diameter.  A  Iso  manufacture  t  lie  IXI,  Corn 
■'heller,  IXI.  Iron  Feed  Mill.  IXI.  Stalk 
Cutter,  Horse  Power*.  Jack*.  Saw 
Tables,  Standard  Haying  Tool*,  consisting 
f  Anti-friction,  Reversible, Swivel  and  Rod 
'Ha>  Carriers,  Harpoon  and  tlrniiplc  HorNe 
Hay  Fork*,  Pulleys  and  Floor  Hook*.  Full  line 
..  of  Tanks,  Tank  Fixture*,  Pumps  for  farm,  orna¬ 
mental.  village  and  railwav  use.  Send  tor  Catalogue  amt  Prioea. 
U.S.  WIND  ENGINE  A  PUMP  CO.,  Batavia  Illinois. 


WHITMAN’S 

MAGIC  FEED  MILL 

WITH  STEEL  GRINDERS. 
The  most  perfect  Mill  for  grinding 
small  grain,  for  feed  or  family  meal 
now  made.  Warranted  to  grind 
cne-third  more  with  samo  powor 
tj_;n  any  other. 

Manufacturers  of  Hay  Presses, 
HorsePowers,  Corn  Shelters.  Feed 
Cutters,  Scrapers,  &c. 


WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  C0„  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  MISHAWAKA 

THREE-WHEEL  SULKY  PLOW. 


Plain,  simple  in  cons'ruetion  and  durable  as  the 
best.  With  Steel  or  Chilled  Bottom,  Rolling  Coulter 
or  Jointer,  and  the  only  Sulky  that  will  tuarn  a  per¬ 
fect  square  corner  The  Farmer’s  “  Ma*cotte  ” 
and  Good  Luck  Plow,  llgntest  draft,  neatest  fur¬ 
row  and  easiest  to  handle.  Made  only  by  the 
ST.  JOSEPH  MFG.  CO.,  Mi*Iiawaba,  Inti., 
Manufacturers  of  Steel  and  Chilled  Plows.  Feed  Mills, 
Cultivators,  Shovel  Plows,  etc.  Send  for  Circulars. 


WARRANTED  3SSE5T 

the  tower,  and  that  our 
Geared  Wind  Mill* 
have  double  the  power 
of  all  other  mills. 
Mfrs.ofTanks.Wiud 
Mill  supplies,  and 
the  Celebrated 


CHALLENGE  1 

Feed  Grinders, 

horsepowers; 

CORN  SHELLERS, 

PUMPS  «nd 

BRASS 

CYLINDERS 

tS  end  for  Catalogue 
and  Prices. 

flood  AGENTS  WANTED 
CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  Jk  FEED  JUtT.T.  CO., 
BATAVIA.  KANE  CO..  ILL. 


ALWAYS 
BUY  the  BEST 

GfAreilorPumpIng  Will 
on  80  Data  Test  Trial. 


IDEAL 


IMPROVED 


Made  of  best  ma- 

.....  ..w  - _ terial  by  skilled 

workmen,  built  on  correct  priori- 
pies  and  fully  warranted;  17  YKAHS* 
KXPKKIKNCK.  Sent  on  trial.  Write 
for  Circular  and  l’rlce. 

Stover  Mf’g  Co.  Freeport,  III. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqahar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

T  Bend  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sts. 

tionarj.  Traction  and  Automatic  Za- 
ginea  a  specialty.  Warranted equ alar 
■uperierta 
auj  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FABQCIIAB  A  SOX,  York,  Pa. 


Corn  shelters,  Fodder  Masticators,  orist  Amis, etc. 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

_  *  prim  r/to  PAT*  I 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wonderful 
Capacity. 


^  < 


2:  7) 


MAST,  F00S&C0., 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP 

IKON  TURBINE  WINDMILL. 

BUCK  EVE  MKOUGUT-IKOIN  PUNCHED 
RAIL  FENCE 

BUCK  El  E  UWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  IlOSE  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


LION  CUTTER. 

THE  BEST 

Ensilage  tfc  Fod¬ 
der  Cutter  made. 

Also  GALE’S  CYL¬ 
INDER  and  LEV  HR 
CUT'i  ER.  Weinake 
besides,  the  old  and 
popular  self-sharp¬ 
ening 

FEED  CUTTER 

For  full  description 
send  for  Illustrated 
Circulars  and  Price 
List.  Address 

The  BPLOHER  tfc  TAYLOR  Agricultural 
Tool  Co. (Box 75),  Chicopee  Fall*,  Mas*. 


THE  NEW 
IM  PR O VKD 

UNIVERSAL 

HATCHER. 

It  is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  heat  regulator 
and  the  only  moisture 
regulator  in  the  world. 
Ba-teries,  clocks,  and 
all  complications  a- 
voided.  UNIVER¬ 
SAL*  HATCHER 
CO.,  Elmira,  N.  Y, 


"GET  THE  BEST” 

®Dai  ry  Goods 

porter  Blanchard’s  sons 

CONCORD, N.H.,U.S.A.. 

ESTABLISHED  1818 

- ••>-•-*♦« - ; - 

•  SPECIALTIES  • 
FAMILY  DAIRY  CHURNS 
FACTORY  CHURNS 
FACTORY  BUTTER  WORKERS 
FAMILY  BUTTER  WORKERS 
BUTTER  PACKAGES 
,,  PRINT  BUTTER  CARRIERS 

GERMAN  DAIRY  PAPER  > 

AND  EVERYTHING  NEEDED  IN  A  COMPLETE 
CREAMERY  OR  BUTTER  FACTORY 

S END  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRIC E S 


Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 

Manufact’d  by 


ANElS  PATENT  STEEL 


ANTI-FRICTION. 

•gj-  The  most  perfect 
I  article  of  its  k  i  n(i 
~l  !  made.  No  more  b realS; 
>4p»age;  ease  of  mov 
Fi  mentand  satisfactio: 
ff!  guaranteed.  Lane’ 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
I  No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 


1  goldlby: Hardware  Denier*  Generally 


itlRTDF.  Lav/al  (feEAM 

ln»ess7Vw,s  — Separators 

^V'^-SHflRPLES-WHU^^r: 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made’ 

Futl  Instructions  for  erecting  sentwlth 
the  first  mill.  All  VViiid  Mill*  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  KLIMAX 


ROAD  KART. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


A.  B.  LOVETT,  Patentee, 


GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


PUMNTON’S  STEAM  GENERATOR 

Stands  at  the  Head  for  Cooking  and  Steam¬ 
ing  Feed  lor  Stock, 

Heating  Milk  or  Water  in  Dairys.  small  Cheese  Facto¬ 
ries.  Scalding  Hogs,  Bath-Rooms.  Laundries,  etc. 

Cooks.  Roils  or  ^leam*  Anything  with 
Fconomy  and  Di*putcli.  Also.  Hiirintou’* 
Tank  Heater,  for  Warming  Stock  Water.  Both 
made  of  Boiler-Plate  Steel  and  come  low.  Descriptive 
Circulars  and  price  on  application. 

J.  K,  PURINTON  tfc  CO  , 

Oalla*  Center,  Iowa. 


POULTRY  AND  GARDEN  FENCE. 

Made  of  Galvanized  Wire  Netting  Is  the 
cheapest  and  best,  Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  GO., 

215  Greenwich  St-,  and  68  &  70  Vewey  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


VEGETABLE  GUTTERS. 


Sizes  to  cut  flue  or  coarse,  suit 
able  for  Cattle  or  sheep; 
turned  by  a  boy;  will  easily 
cut  two  bushels  a  minute. 

Lowest  in  Price, 

Earnest  Worked, 
Most  Rapid  &  Durable 
in  Use. 

THC  tti 

Belcher  &  T»ylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Company. 


Send  for  Circular.  Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mums 


Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  to  W.  H.  WIGMORE, 

POU  LTRY 
j&CATTLE 


No.  107  S.  EIGHTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Cow  Milking  Tubes,  Teat  Slitters,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
Labels  and  Windy  Dropsy  Trocars,  French  Poultry 
Killing  Knives,  Caponizing  Tools  of  every  descrip- 

tinn  with  Full  inctrnnti  nnu  A  t\  I  n  at  o  V\1  Untwlo  T>  1 .. 


your  own  Bone, 

Meal,  Oyster  Shells, 
GRAHAM  Flour  at  1  Corn 
in  the  AS  HAND  MXXiXi 
(F.  Wilson’s  Patent).  lOO  per 
cent,  more  made  In  keeping  poul¬ 
try.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and  FARM 
FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 
on  application.  WI LSON  BROS. ,  Eus  ton.  Pis 


590 


THE  BUBAL  MEW 


SEPT  I 


THAN  THE 

'BEST  MILL 


on  EARTH. 


The  ONLY  MILL  that  grinds  on  both  sides 
of  the  Revolving  Burr,  GIVING  DOUBLE  the 
GRINDING  SURFACE  of  any  other  Milftnade. 


SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  CO. Springfield, 0. 


CDDI1ICCICI  n  ENGINE  AND 


8®*  Our  new  Hand 
Farmers  and  Feeders  sent  Free. 


THRESHER  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Springfield  Traction  and  Port¬ 
able  Engines,  Springfield  Vibrating  Separators, 
Horse  Powers,  etc.  Also  the  well  known 

DUPLEX 

GRINDING 

All  onr  machines 
Fully  Warranted 


KELLY’S 

ForCORNand 
COB,  Shelled 
Corn  and  all  kinds  of  Grain. 

BETTER 


L.  SANDERSON, 

—DEALER  IN— 


Fertilizing  Materials, 

MIXED  AND  FOR 

HOME  MIXING. 

87  LONG  WHARF, 

NEW  HAVEN,  CT, 

Send  for  Circulars,  Containing  Formulas  and  FuU 
Directions  for  Mixing. 


Now  Is  Your  Time  for  30 


DAYS  ONLY  to  Introduce  A  I  ft  A 
our  Harness  will  send  to  any  Vlll  I  QCll 
address  our  SI  5  Harness  lor  |  U  U  Civil 


For  all  farm  work  with  this  ere  rig, 
Me  and  my  team  “  Joe  and  Sandj 
Can  plow  ail  day  lust  like  play ; 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy. 

This  is  the  harness  that  catches  me, 
It’s  Strong,  Cheap  and  Handy, 

For  plowing,  scraping  and  new 
ground-breaking, 

It’s  a  regular  “Jim-Dandy.” 


AM  Don’t 

YOU 

Forget  It. 


d  O 


SHERW  OD  HARNESS  CO., 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY, 

SYRACUSE,  3XT.Y. 


PEEL’S 

— FOR- 

HORSES, 

CATTLE, 

POULTRY, 

SWINE. 

IT  ERADICATES  ALL  HUMORS. 

Cures  Indigestion  and  Pro- 
(  duces  a  Fine  Glossy 
Coat. 

VALLEY  MILL  CO., 

Proprietors, 


Registry  Applied  for. 


FOOD. 

GUARANTEED  TO  CURE 

HOG  CHOLERA,  MILK 
FEVER  AND 
GARGET,  CHICKEN 
CHOLERA.  ROUP  AND 
FEVER,  AND  TO 
FREE  STOCK  FROM 
W  OR  M  S . 

OR  MONEY  RE¬ 
FUNDED, 

BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


THE  OLDEST,  THE  NEATEST,  THE  BEST,  THE  QUICKEST.  SIZE  ^DOUBLED, 

QUALITY  THE  SAME.  ’ 


ggainiwMimii 


ONLY  PRACTICAL 

CORNSTALK  CUTTER  AND  GRINDER. 

TWO  MACHINES  IN'  ONE. 

LARGEST  CAPACITY.  BEST  MADE. 

Circular  on  application. 

THE  W.  O.  HICKOK  M’F’G  CO., 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Oldest  Medicine  in  the  World  is  Probably 

I)r.  ISAAC  THOMPSON’S 

CELEBRATED  EYE-WATER. 

This  article  is  a  carefully-prepared  physician’s  pre¬ 
scription,  and  has  been  In  constant  use  for  -nearly  a 
century.  There  are  few  diseases  to  which  mankind 
are  subject  more  distressing  than  sore  eyes— none, 
perhaps,  for  which  more  remedies  have  been  tried 
without  success  For  all  external  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  It  Is  an  Infallible  remedy,  and  for  safety  and 
efficacy  it  has  never  been  equaled  In  removing  oph¬ 
thalmia  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  and  in  curing  chronic  cases  lYom  defluxion  of 
sharp  humors.  If  the  directions  are  followed  it  will 
never  fail.  We  particularly  Invite  the  attention  of 
physiciaus  to  Its  merits.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON,  SONS  dk  C’O.. 
Established  1797.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


RIDING  or  WALKING!  STEEL  CULTIVATORS 

With  Double  Row  Corn 
Planter  and  Fertilizer 
complete  in  one  machine. 

Crowned  with  Medals 
wince  1879. 

KING  of  tho  COEN  HELD 

Thousands  in  use  giving 
entire  satisfaction. 

Agents  wanted.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  Name  this  paper 

1IENCII  A  DKOJUIOLD, 
York,  Pa. 


FAgMEgs,^  ATTENTION  ! 

PEPPER  MILL. 


|  BEST  CHOPPERS  jbr  Sausage, 
!  Meat  for 
Poultry, 


Remember  Size  is  Doubled  and  Quality  Kept  the  Same,  jy  Ask  your  Dealer  for  the  BIG  CAKE. 


AUTOMATIC  STEAM  ENGINES! 

OIL  R  O  R  FUEL 


KEYSTONE  FEED  CUTTER. 


Small  Family  Size,  No.  5,  $2.00. 


a 


$2.00  to 


Sizes, 


$200.00 


For  Grinding  Coffee,  Pepper  and 
other  Spices. 

MADE  IN  SIX  SIZES. 
$1.50  to  $8.00.  _ 


3  SIZES. 

$2.50  to  $9.00. 


Should  your 
Hardware 
Healer  not 
liave  these 
machines,  <& 
scud  mo-  JIH 
ii ey  to  us  I| 
and  we 
will  8hip^S|||i 
direct. 


liHKli  enterprise 
■■V  fff’F’G  CO., 

PH'  iDELPHIA,  PA. 

CATALOGUE  IV  /LED  FREE. 


For  Printers,  Steam  Yachts,  pumping  water,  sawing 
wood,  making  Ice  cream.  Carpenters,  Mechanics.  1 
to  (>  H.  P.  Fuel.  Kerosene.  No  Dust.  Automatic  in 
fuel  and  water  supply.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

8HIPMAN  FIVGINE  CO., 
i-  92  Pearl  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


ORN  GROUNDm$HUCKS,COB^GRAIN 

Is  the  MOST  ECONff  flICAL  FEED  for  ALL  KINDS  OF  STOCK 

The  nutriment  in  slim—  ,4  and  cobs  is  utilized  as  feed ;  the  bulk  increased  ;  and  the 
labor  and  cost  of  hus^ng  saved.  The  shucks  and  cobs  also  aid  digestion,  and 
largely  prevent  Colic  and  other  troubles. 


™eSC  I E IMTI  FI  C5& 


Is  the  only  Mill  made  entirely  practical  for  such  work,  which  will  also  grind 
any  and  all  other  kinds  of  Grain.  Will  be  in  operation  at  all  leading  Fairs 
and  Expositions  this  Fall.  Don’t  fail  to  see  it  before  you  buy,  and  examine  our 

DOUBLE  BREAKERS,  SUPERIOR  GRINDING  PLATES  AND  SAFETY  BOTTOM 

intended  to  prevent  breakage,  should  iron  or  other  hard  substances  get  into  Mill.  We  will  send  on 
trial  to  any  responsible  party.  Catalogue  Free.  Address 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


Coarse,  uneven,  hard-grained  Salt  dissolves  slowly  and!  requires  too  much  working.  Nothing 
can  excel  the  pure  and  uniform  crystals  of  Higgins’  Eureka  Salt.  Try  it.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  it. 
Remember  the  Brand  ai  d  Trade-Mark. 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  (?)  WHEATS. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  farmers  should 
know  what  variety  of  wheat  will  give  them 
the  highest  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre  and 
sell  for  the  highest  price.  How  is  the  farmer 
to  find  this  out?  Evidently  by  a  trial  of 
varieties  which  are  raised  about  him  and  of 
others  which  are  offered  for  sale.  This  may 
be  done  in  a  small  way  at  no  great  expense. 
The  Rural’s]  ^trials 
have  generally  been 
made  on  little  plots  of 
a  fortieth  of  an  acre 
each.  It  is  well  to  know 
the  exact  area  sown,  so 
that  the  yields  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  can  easily  be 
compared,  if  the  farm¬ 
er  is  willing  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  thrashing 
them  separately.  But 
it  requires  no  great  ex¬ 
perience  to  determine 
which  plot  will  yield 
the  most  from  its  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  and 
from  a  comparison  of 
average  heads  and  the 
number  and  size  of  the 
kernels. 

The  following  kinds 
were  sown  Sept.,  15. 

The  seed  was  sent  to 
us  at  our  request,  by 
J.  A.  Foote,  of  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.  Our 
illustrations  are  pho¬ 
tographs  of  average 
heads. 

Wyandotte  Red. 

Rather  small  kernel, 
dark  amber.  Heads 
(beardless)  average  8 
breasts  or  spikelets  to 
a  side  and  nearly  three 
kernels  to  a  breast. 

It  is  early,  ripening 
about  June  27.  Stem 
red.  This  is  A  in  the 
illustration. 

Patagonian  (B). 

Rather  small  berry, 

dark  amber.  Straw  not  \ 

V.ery  A.— Wyamlo.tc  lt«1. 

straw  like  Fultz.  Heads 

beardless,  small  to  me¬ 
dium  in  size.  Earliest 
to  ripen.  Scarcely  more 
than  two  grains  to  a  spikelet. 

High  Grade  (C).  Grain  like  Wyandotte 
Red  but  a  trifle  larger.  Resembles  New  Mon¬ 
arch  though  a  little  later.  Yellow  stem. 

Dietz  Longberry  (D).  Fair-sized  kernels, 
dark  amber  though  not  long  as  the  name  im¬ 
plies.  It  resembles  Fulcaster  but  is  a  little 
later ;  bearded.  Early. 

New  Monarch  (E).  Kernels  medium  size, 
dark  amber.  General  description  the  same 
as  for  High  Grade. 

Golden  Eureka  (F).— Rather  small; kernel, 
amber  color.  Medium  season  to  ripen.  Re¬ 
sembles  Silver  Chaff;  beardless.  Seven 
spikelets  to  a  side,  two  to  three  kernels  to  a 
spikelet.  Straw  five  feet  tall,  yellow  stem. 

Fulcaster  (G.)  Early.  Berry  medium 
size,  heads  bearded,  six  spikelets  to  a  side, 
averaging  two  and  a-half  kernels.  Straw 


four  feet  nine  inches  tall,  rather  slender. 
Does  not  “  stool  ”  much.  Red  straw. 

Notes  Taken  July  1st. — “Fulcaster  and 
Dietz  Longberry  are  so  nearly  alike  that  one 
will  answer  for  the  other.  Both  bearded,  red 
straw,  both  ripen  at  the  same  time.  New 
Monarch  is  much  the  same  as  High  Grade. 
Patagonian  is  much  the  same  as  Wyandotte 
Red  except  the  chaff  of  latter  is  lighter. 
Ripens  same.  Both  red  straw,  beardless, 
same  sized  heads.” 

The  above  wheats  are  not  in  any  way  re¬ 
markable  as  grown  here.  All  were  perfectly 
hardy,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  for  com¬ 
parison  as  to  relative  hardiness.  Owing  to 
the  injury  done  by  sparrows  the  yield  could 
not  be  estimated.  It  could  not  have  been  less 


both  in  quality  and  quantity,  ever  grown.  In 
our  county  the  total  yield  does  not  exceed  25, 
or  at  the  farthest,  33  per  cent,  of  last  year’s 
crop.  When  it  is  seen  that  one  field  adjoin¬ 
ing  another  sown  with  the  same  kind  of  wheat 
has  produced  a  fair  crop  while  the  other  was 
so  worthless  as  to  be  plowed  up,  aud  that  al¬ 
most  all  fields  were  in  patches,  it  will  appear 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  fair  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  different  kinds.  The  only  way  to 
determine  their  relative  values  is  by  taking 
the  averages  of  a  large  breadth  of  country. 
Before  speaking  of  the  knowledge  obtained  I 
would  refer  to  an  important  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  serious  failure  of  the  wheat 
crop.  It  is  a  lesson  that  lies  so  fairly  on  the 
surface  that  no  one  should  fail  to  read  it. 


In  taking  a  general  survey  of  this  country, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  comparative 
yield  of  the  varieties  sown.  The  Fultz  still 
remains  a  reliable  wheat,  but  the  following 
sorts  seem  to  have  surpassed  it  in  yield: — 
Poole,  Hybrid-Mediterranean  and  Longberry 
Red.  To  these  probably  should  be  added 
Fulcaster, a  very  fine  wheat  in  quality  of  grain. 
The  Poole  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  has  sur¬ 
passed  in  yield  other  kinds  owing,  as  I  think, 
to  its  hardiness.  I  know  of  crops  this  bad 
season  of  35,  36  and  39  bushels  to  the  acre  on 
one  to  three  acres,  a  yield^which  has  not  been 
equaled  by  auy  other  sort  to  my  knowledge. 
The  Hybrid  or  Diehl-Mediterranean,  has  gone 
to  31  bushels  in  a  large  field.  The  Longberry 
Red  is  a  wheat  grown  a  good  deal  here,  a 

smooth  wheat  with 
good  qualities  and  its 
name  is  probably  lo¬ 
cal.  As  to  new  Mon¬ 
arch  and  Dietz  Long¬ 
berry,  my  knowledge 
is  lirhited,  but  favor¬ 
able.  Several  sorts 
disseminated  in  the 
past  two  years,  seem 
to  have  dropped  out 
of  estimation,  such  as 
Martin  Amber,  Tas¬ 
manian,  Patagonian, 
Early  Rice,  German 
Amber  and  Nigger. 
I  do  not  hear  good  ac¬ 
counts  of  High  Grade. 
In  this  connection  it 
is  not  improper  to  say 
that  too  much  reliance 
may  be  placed  in  the 
results  at  experiment 
stations.  This  is  ap¬ 
parent  on  their  face, 
but  at  any  rate,  a  test 
on  their  grounds  is  just 
one  test,  and,  as  said 
in  the  beginning,  true 
values  can  be  deter 
mined  only  by  many 
tests  and  on  a  large 
scale.  Still  these  sta¬ 
tion  tests  should  not 
be  discouraged. 
Crawfordsville  Ind. 


LANDRETH  (ARM¬ 
STRONG). 


THE  LARGEST  CROP 
EVER  RAISED  AT  THE 
RURAL  FARM. 


II  c  1> 

JI,— PaiuKoniun.  C.— Iliurli  Grade.  I).— Dietz 


E  F 

Louitberry.  E.— New  Monarch. 


F.— Golden  Eureka.  G.— Fulcaster. 


SOME  NEW  WHEATS.  From  Nature.  Fig.  310. 


than  28  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  guess  which  would  yield 
most.  Our  choice  between  them  would  be 
determined  by  their  flouring  qualities  of  which 
we  know  nothing. 


WHEAT  IN  INDIANA. 


J.  A.  FOOTE. 


Poorest  crop  of  wheat  ever  grown ;  an  im¬ 
portant  lesson ;  value  of  a  good  start;  ef¬ 
fects  of  drilling  in  a  small  Quantity  of 
fertilizer  in  a  bad  season ;  Fultz ,  Poole , 
Diehl-Mediterranean ,  Longberry  Red , 
Fulcaster ,  New  Monarch ,  Martin-Amber , 
High  Grade ,  etc. 

The  present  season  in  Central  Indiana  has 
produced  one  of  the  poorest  crops  of  wheat, 


Wherever  wheat  was  sown  in  new  ground,  on 
manured  land  or  on  clover  sod  there  was 
reaped  a  fair  crop .  That  on  poor  or  moderate 
soil  made  a  failure.  Of  course,  there  may  have 
been  some  exceptions  where  fields  were  well 
protected  or  lying  so  low  as  to  be  covered 
with  ice.  Now  the  lesson  is,  not  that  good  soil 
will  always  produce  more  than  poor  soil — 
something  that  every  one  knows — but  that 
wherever  the  wheat  got  a  good  start  in  the  fall, 
and  made  a  good  growth  of  roots,  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand  the  winter.  It  can  be  easily  de¬ 
duced  from  this — what  has  never  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  this  section — that  the  drilling  in  of  a 
small  amount  of  fertilizer  would  give  the 
wheat  a  start  that  would  make  the  difference 
between  a  good  crop  and  a  failure  in  such  a 
season  as  the  past  one.  In  good  seasons  doubt¬ 
less  the  advantage  would  be  barely  percep¬ 
tible. 


The  field  contains 
4.666  acres.  As  already 
stated  we  aimed  to 
drill  1%  bushel  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  The 
yield  proves  to  be  the  largest  ever  raised  at  the 
Rural  Farm,  being,  according  to  the  thrash¬ 
er’s  statement,  40  bushels  per  acre,  with  the 
exception  of  a  low  part  of  the  field  where 
it  was  badly  winter  -  killed  —  a  portion 
that  cannot  be  drained.  The  grain  weighs 
64  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  This  wheat 
makes  a  good  quality  of  flour— better 
decidedly  than  that  of  Fultz  or  Clawson, 
and  quite  equal  to  that  of  Silver  Chaff.  W e 
have  raised  the  Armstrong  for  many  years, 
in  plots,  but  never  before  upon  any  consider 
able  area.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  s 
the  variety  chosen  as  the  mother  of  our  rye- 
wheat  hybrids  as  well  as  of  many  of  our  cross¬ 
bred  wheats.  The  straw  is  as  strong  as  that 
of  Clawson  or  Fultz  or  Diehl-Mediterranean, 
the  heads  beardless,  chaff  white.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  desirable  wheat  for  all  sections  where 
it  thrives  as  it  does  at  the  Rural  Farm. 
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POTATO-LEAF  TOMATOES. 


Before  the  Turner’s  Hybrid  or  Mikado 
were  known  to  the  public,  except  by  adver¬ 
tisements,  the  R.  N.-Y.  discovered  they  were 
the  same.  Thus  it  wrote  to  Peter  Henderson 
&  Co.  who  sold  it  as  the  Mikado  ;  thus  we 
wrote  to  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  who  sold  it 
as  the  Turner’s  Hybrid.  These  two  firms  pro¬ 
cured  the  seed  of  different  persons  and  widely 
separated  places.  The  tomato  is  sold  under 
both  names  to-day.  As  we  stated  after  rais¬ 
ing  the  first  crop  we  may  now  repeat.  This 
tomato  is  in  no  way  better  than  the  old  Trophy. 
Its  distinctive  leaves  add  nothing  to  its  value. 

The  next  season  or  so  Mr.  A.  W.  Livingston 
sent  us  several  plants,  asking  us  if  we  were 
familiar  with  the  variety.  The  leaves  were 
precisely  those  of  the  Mikado  or  Turner,  and 
so  we  replied.  But  the  fruit  is  smoother  and 
not  so  large.  Very  likely  an  improved  tomato 
may  be  bred  from  the  so-called  Potato-leaf 
(Lima-bean  leaf  would  be  better)  varieties. 
At  present  there  are  a  dozen  better  kinds. 


SELECTING  AND  PRESERVING  SEED 
CORN. 


PROF.  G.  E.  MORROW. 


In  selecting  a  few  bushels  of  seed  corn  with 
special  reference  to  improvement  of  the  crop, 
as  well  as  to  having  seed  with  strong  vitality, 
I  should  prefer  selecting  in  the  field  before 
the  crop  is  fully  matured,  because  this  will 
enable  one  to  judge  of  the  stalk  as  well  as  the 
ear,  and  of  the  early  maturing  of  both  ear  and 
stalk  compared  with  their  surroundings. 

In  preserving  this  corn  I  should  select  the 
most  convenient  method  which  would  allow 
the  ears  to  become  quite  thoroughly  dried  be¬ 
fore  severe  cold  weather,  and  then  keep  them 
dry — perfectly  free  from  marked  variations 
in  temperature.  Artificial  heat  in  moderate 
degrees  is  helpful,  but  not  often  essential  in 
this  latitude  with'fairly  early  maturing  varie¬ 
ties. 

I  do  not  attach  importance  to  any  one 
method.  The  old  plan  of  “brading  up”  the 
ears  by  their  husks  by  pains  and  hanging  over 
wires,  ropes  or  poles  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  is, 
perhaps,  as  effective  as  any.  A  patented 
corkscrew-like  wire  to  put  in  each  ear  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Cutting  off  the  tips  of  the  ears, 
making  a  hole  through  them  lengthwise,  then 
stringiug  a  dozen  or  20  on  a  wire  probably 
gives  help  in  the  thorough  drying  of  very 
large  ears.  In  all  ordinary  cases  no  trouble 
will  come  if  the  ears  are  spread  thinly  on  the 
floor  or  in  crates,  if  kept  in  a  w'arm,  dry 
place. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  been  proven  that  any 
degree  of  cold  we  have  ever  had  here  will 
perceptibly  injure  the  corn  which  has  been 
well  dried  before  being  exposed  to  the  cold. 
Rapid  drying  in  a  high  temperature  I  think 
objectionable. 

University  of  Illinois. 

—  ■■■■■■  ♦  ♦  ♦  — — 

ABOUT  SEED  POTATOES. 


AN  IMPORTANT  SYMPOSIUM. 


Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  buying 
seed  potatoes  in  the  fall  and  spring  ;  when 
each  time  is  best;  seed  from  the  north  pref¬ 
erable  for  the  benefits  of  change  ;  how  to 
pack  potatoes  for  shipment;  best  treatment 
on  arrival  at  destination;  how  and  when  to 
plant;  sprouting  for  early  market  potatoes 
only;  keeping  new  varieties  ;  preservation 
by  cold-storage. 


FROM  T.  B.  TERRY. 

The  farmer  had  better  buy  seed  potatoes  in 
the  fall,  provided  he  can  keep  them  until 
planting  time  without  sprouting.  He  can 
usually  get  them  cheaper  then,  and  he  is  sure 
of  them,  and  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about 
them  all  winter.  Then  he  will  be  more  apt  to 
have  the  cash.  If  he  waits  until  spring  he 
may  be  short,  and  the  seed  he  has  may  have 
to  be  planted  again,  and  thus  he  may  lose  the 
benefits  that  came  from  changing.  If  he  can¬ 
not  keep  them  sound  and  good  he  should  leave 
them  in  the  grower’s  hands  until  spring,  and 
then  buy — when  nearly  ready  to  plant — only 
those  that  actually  have  not  sprouted  at  all. 
As  I  am  away  from  home  all  winter  attending 
farmers’  institutes,  I  find  it  best  to  buy  in  the 
spring  (engaging  them  beforehand)  from  a 
grower  in  the  far  North.  When  at  home,  by 
giving  close  attention,  I  could  nearly  always 
keep  even  early  potatoes  from  sprouting  until 
planting  time. 

Last  spring  I  bought  all  seed, — as  did  some 


THE 


— 


of  my  neighbors — of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  P.  Jerrard, 
who  advertises  in  the  Rural  and  lives  way 
up  in  the  Northern  part  of  Maine.  We  had 
them  come  just  before  we  wanted  to  plant, 
and  they  got  here  without  a  sprout  having 
been  started.  In  my  estimation  the  cost  of 
bringing  them  so  far  was  a  small  matter  by 
the  side  of  the  gain  from  having  entirely  sound 
seed  so  that  the  first  sprout  could  grow,  and 
from  the  change  of  seed.  My  next  neighbor 
planted  a  few  rows  of  his  own  seed  (Beauty  of 
Hebron)  by  the  side  of  the  Maine  seed,  and  it 
would  be  a  dark  night  when  one  could  not 
see  the  difference  in  growth  when  liding  by. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  difference  in 
yield  reached  75  bushels,  per  acre. 

Last  year  I  planted  half  a  field  with  home 
seed  rather  poorly  kept,  and  half  with  prime 
imported  seed,  in  the  spring,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  yield  was  $33  an  acre.  The  one- 
eye  pieces  of  seed  from  the  sound  potatoes  set 
only  four  or  five  tubers,  and  nearly  all  grew 
large  enough  to  sell,  while  the  seed  that  had 


been  sprouted  set  many  tubers  from  the 
second  sprouts,  but  only  a  small  part  of  them 
grew  large.  And  then  the  growth  of  the 
tops  indicating  the  origin  of  the  plants  was 
only  about  one  half  as  great  as  that  shown  by 
the  unsprouted  seed  brought  from  a  distance. 

When  I  get  a  cold-storage  house,  when  it  is 
best  to  change  seed,  I  shall  buy  in  the  fall.  I 
have  some  potatoes  now  that  were  grown  in 
1886,  and  which  have  been  kept  in  cold-storage 
nearly  two  years.  Not  an  eye  had  started  a 
sprout  when  they  were  taken  out  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Potatoes  for  seed  should  always  be  packed 
in  barrels  if  going  any  considerable  distance. 
Fill  the  barrel  full,  shake  down  well,  and  then 
round  it  up  with  potatoes  again,  and  press  the 
head  down  into  place  with  lever  or  screw.  In 
this  way  the  potatoes  can  be  fixed  so  that  they 
will  not  move  about  any  in  the  barrel,  even  if 
going  a  thousand  miles.  If  in  the  spring  I 


would  have  the  barrel  tight  for  the  potatoes 
will  not  sprout  so  quickly.  When  I  get  mine 
I  roll  the  barrels  into  the  cellar — which  is 
kept  as  cool  as  possible — and  only  open  them 
as  fast  as  their  contents  are  needed  to  plant. 
Last  spring  I  bought  a  barrel  of  New  Queen 
potatoes.  A  neighbor  wanted  to  look  at  them, 
so  I  opened  the  barrels  some  days  before  we 
were  ready  to  plant  the  tubers.  They  had 
not  started  a  sprout  then.  When  I  planted 
them  they  were  sprouted  much  more 
than  the  tubers  in  barrels  just  opened. 
Spreading  and  handling  them  over  in  the 
light  until  the  eyes  start,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
they  will  all  grow,  does  not  work  well  for 
machine  planting.  I  have  tried  it.  Good, 
sound  seed  of  Beauty  of'Hebron,  or  of  any 
other  kind  I  ever  raised,  never  fails  to  grow 
if  cut  to  one-eye  pieces  and  planted  before  a 
sprout  starts.  I  plant  promptly  after  cutting, 
however. 

Mr.  Jerrard’s  catalogue  has  a  view  of  one 
of  his  potato  fields  in  blossom.  That  would, 
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no  doubt,  be  thought  by  many  to  be  a  fancy 
picture;  bqt  looking  from  my  window  as  I 
write,  one  can  see  a  picture  fully  equal  to  it. 
The  ground  is  covered  with  a  rank  growth  as 
even  and  perfect  as  could  be  asked  for.  The 
potatoes  are  not  nearly  full-grown,  but  I  dug 
a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  square  rod  this 
morning  (July  26)  from  clover  sod  and  15  loads 
of  good  manure  to  the  acre.  The  crop  came 
from  such  seed  and  treatment  as  I  have  des¬ 
cribed. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 

FROM  FRED  GRUNDY. 

If  I  had  a  good  frost-proof  and  dry  cellar 
or  cave  I  should  buy  my  seed  potatoes  in  the 
fall,  because  I  could  then  obtain  them  for  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  what  they  would  cost  in 
the  spring.  If,  however,  I  had  no  such  con- 
i  veniences  and  would  be  compelled  to  hill  them 
I  outside,  I  would  buy  them  in  the  spring.  In 


buying  in  the  spring  all  risk  of  loss  by  rot, 
frost  and  veimin  isavoided,  and  even  at  the 
enhanced  price  they  would  really  be  cheaper  to 
the  man  whohad  not  first-class  conveniences  for 
keeping  them.  Keeping  potatoes  through  the 
w  inter  in  a  hill  may  do  well  enough  in  a  nat¬ 
urally  dry  or  sandy  soil,  but  it  is  a  risky 
practice  with  us. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  seed  potatoes  shipped 
in  paper-lined  barrels  or  boxes  and  packed  in 
as  tightly  as  possible.  It  they  are  perfectly 
dry  when  packed,  and  are  packed  solid,  they 
will  go  a  loDg  distanc  e  in  perfect  order.  Seed 
potatoes  received  in  the  fall  I  would  im¬ 
mediately  unpack  and  place  in  thin  layers  on 
dry  shelves  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  cellar, 
and  I  wrould  try  to  keep  them  cool — not  near 
freezing — and  dry  until  planting  time.  I 
would  not  have  seed  potatoes  shipped  in  the 
spring  until  near  the  planting  season.  When 
they  arrived  I  would  unpack  at  once,  and 
plant  as  soon  as  possible,  cutting  them  just  be¬ 
fore  planting. 

When  a  few  specimens  of  a  new  variety,  for 
trial,  are  sent  me  in  the  fall,  I  wrap  each  sep¬ 
arately  in  paper  and  keep  in  a  dry,  cool  place 
until  spring.  Only  the  early  varieties  succeed 
in  this  .section,  and  we  sometimes  experience 
considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  seed  until 
winter.  If  we  can  get  it  safely  into  winter,  it 
will  keep  well  enough  until  spring. 

Christian  Co.,  111. 

FROM  ALFRED  ROSE. 

In  my  opinion  the  best  time  for  the  farmer  to 
buy  his  seed  potatoes  is  in  the  spring,  unless 
they  are  for  the  South,  to  be  planted  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  There  is  a  risk  in  keeping  potatoes 
through  the  winter;  generally  20  pel  cent,  be- 
come  rotton  or  are  otherwise  injured.  For  ship¬ 
ping  they  should  always  be  snugly  packed  in 
full  barrels.  If  the  farmer  receives  them 
much  before  the  time  when  he  is  ready  to 
plant,  he  should  turn  them  out  of  the  barrels 
and  stir  them  over  often,  to  keep  ihem  from 
sprouting,  or  he  can  cut  them  up,  and  this  will 
keep  them  from  sprouting  some  time. 

Yates. Co.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  E.  E.  STINE. 

If  it  were  possible,  '.the  best  time  for  the 
farmer  to  buy  his  seed  potatoes  is  in  the  fall ; 
but  seedsmen  never  issue  their  catalogues  un¬ 
til  about  the  first  of  January,  and  experi¬ 
menters,  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  never  publish  the  results  of  their  tests 
until  quite  late  in  the  fall;  so  that  the  farmer 
seldom  knows  where  or  what  varieties  to  buy 
until  he  has  examined  these  reports.  Then, 
in  many  cases,  the  season  has  so  far  advanced 
that  it  is  too  cold  to  ship  potatoes  long  dis¬ 
tances  except  by  express,  and  that  mode 
would  be  too  expensive.  Yet  there  are  farm¬ 
ers  so  situated  that  they  could  and  should  buy 
all  their  seed  potatoes  of  the  standard  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  fall.  They  could  buy  them  for  less 
money,  which  would  add  somewhat  to  the 
profit  side  of  the  crop.  They  would  also  have 
them  for  planting  in  the  spring.  If  the 
planter  depends  on  Northern  grown  potatoes 
for  his  seed,  he  could  (if  he  had  them)  plant 
his  entire  crop  before  it  would  be  safe  for  the 
seedsman  to  ship.  For  this  reason  more  than 
any  other,  I  would  advise  buying  seed  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  fall. 

They  should  invariably  be  shipped  in  good, 
strong  bairels  or  boxes,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  them  packed  tightly  to  prevent 
their  being  biuised  or  having  the  skin  nibbed 
off,  which  would  partially  destroy  their  vital¬ 
ity  and  give  them  a  bad  appearance.  As  soon 
as  the  farmer  receives  the  potatoes,  he  should 
take  them  out  of  the  barrels  and  spread  them 
evenly  on  the  cellar  floor  to  dry.  After 
they  are  nice  and  dry,  they  may  be 
put  into  bins  or  can  be  put  back  into  the  bar¬ 
rels  and  left  there  undisturbed  until  they  are 
wanted  for  planting.  They  should  be  kept 
in  a  dry,  cool  cellar.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  best 
to  keep  them  at  so  low  a  temperature  that 
they  barely  escape  freezing.  It-  they  aie  kept 
all  winter  in  a  temperature  eight  to  ten  de¬ 
grees  above  the  freezing  point  they  will  turn 
out  better  than  if  kept  in  only  about  one  or 
two  degrees  above. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 

FROM  J.  A.  THOMAS  &  SON 

We  find  it  the  best  and  safest  to  buy  seed  iu 
the  fall  at  digging  time,  as  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  rotting  then,  and  we  find  the  seed 
keeps  better  and  firmer  in  pits  or  trenches. 
The  tubers  or  pieces  put  out  stionger  sprouts 
in  the  spring  while  sometimes  they  wilt  and 
get  spongy  in  the  cellar  before  planting  time 
in  the  spring. 

Shawnee  Co.,  Kansas. 

FROM  T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  buy  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  m  the  spring,  as  then  all  risk  of  loss 
during  the  winter  by  decay,  veimin  or  fiost 
is  escaped.  They  are  best  shipped  iu  barrels, 
as  they  are  thus  less  liable  to  loss  from  injury 
by  chilling  or  the  attacks  of  rats  and  mice  in 
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transit.  They  require  no  particular  treat¬ 
ment  for  preservation  on  receipt,  except  pro¬ 
tection  from  cold  and  vermin  ;  but  for  early 
market  they  should  bespread  in  a  light,  warm 
room,  or  under  sash  in  a  hot-bed,  for  sprout¬ 
ing.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  cutting  them  length¬ 
wise  for  this  purpose,  and  when  sprouted  in  a 
hot-bed,  sand  is  used  to  cover  the  manure  ra¬ 
ther  than  soil.  Before  planting,  I  cut  into 
two-eye  pieces.  The  ground,  which  should  be 
rich,  but  not  freshly  dunged,  should  be  deeply 
plowed  and  well  pulverized.  I  plant  deeply 
in  drills,  set  about  one  foot  apart,  and  prac¬ 
tice  level  culture,  using  a  smoothing  harrow 
for  the  first  cultivation  just  as  the  shoots 
begin  to  crack  the  surface. 


* 
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TURKEY  RAISING,  CONTINUED. 


A  farmer’s  daughter. 


Food  for  fattening ;  all  attention  should  be 
given  to  healthy  birds ;  treatment  of  a  bro¬ 
ken  leg ;  young  turkeys  and  hogs ;  getting 
the  birds  home  at  night;  as  insect  destroy¬ 
ers;  cost  of  keep;  when  to  kill. 


At  this  season,  the  turkeys  of  last  spring’s 
hatching  are  about  half  grown.  They  are  old 
enough  to  perch  in  the  trees  at  night,  and  to 
go  in  the  fields  in  the  morning  and  spend  the 
day  catching  grasshoppers  and  other  insects. 
Where  they  can  have  a  wide  range  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  them  very  little  extra  food, 
unless  one  wishes  to  get  them  large  enough 
and  fat  enough  to  be  marketable  by  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  If  that  is.desirable,  it  is  well  to 
give  them  two  good  meals  a  day  up  to  that 
time.  A  variety  of  food  is  always  beneficial, 
so  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  them  one  meal  of 
soft  food — that  is,  broken  bread,  bits  of  meat, 
cold  vegetables  or  whatever  is  left  from  the 
table — and  the  other  of  small  grain,  either 
shelled  oats,  wheat  screenings  or  cracked  corn. 
The  latter  should  be  fed  to  them  at  night,  as 
uncooked  food  requires  a  longer  time  to  di¬ 
gest.  Milk,  either  sweet  or  sour,  clabber  or 
buttermilk,  is  also  very  wholesome,  and  may 
be  given  them  with  impunity.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  milk  tends  to  improve  the  flavor 
of  the  flesh  of  fowls  when  ready  for  market, 
making  it  very  white,  tender  and  juicy.  The 
summer  has  been  very  dry  in  our  section  of 
Kentucky,  and  as  the  fowls  require  more  food 
than  usual  we  have  learned  to  utilize  every 
kind  that  is  convenient.  The  tough,  outside 
leaves  of  cabbage,  for  instance,  boiled  with 
potato  parings  and  seasoned  with  dripping, 
together  with  a  handful  of  meal  stirred  in, 
form  what  the  turkeys  consider  a  very  pal¬ 
atable  mess. 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  recipes  for  “con¬ 
dition”  powders  to  oe  given  to  fowls  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  make  them  grow  fast,  but 
my  experience  is  that  if  strict  attention  is 
paid  to  their  diet,  and  everything  about  them 
is  kept  clean  and  wholesome,  the  less  they  are 
physiced  the  better.  If  the  original  stock  is 
strong,  healthy  and  vigorous  their  offspring 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  so,  and  if,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  there  are  one  or  two  weaklings  in 
each  brood,  let  them  die  as  soon  as  they  will, 
and  spend  your  time  and  energies  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  growth  and  welfare  of  the  rest. 

When  the  little  ones  are  fed  in  the  way  I 
described  in  a  former  article — upon  egg  and 
milk  custard  and  batter-bread — it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  to  see  how  fast  they  will  grow ;  seems  to 
me  I  can  almost  see  a  difference  from  one  day 
to  the  next.  They  have  so  much  vitality,  too, 
that,  instead  of  giving  up  and  dying,  as  a 
puny  thing  does  when  it  gets  hurt,  they  cling 
most  tenaciously  to  life.  Not  long  ago  a 
little  fellow  only  about  ten  days  old,  got  its 
leg  broken  above  its  knee.  My  assistant 
wanted  to  kill  it  right  away  saying  it 
couldn’t  possibly  get  well;  but  the  little 
thing  looked  so  bright  and  healthy,  and 
felt  so  warm  and  full  of  life  in  my  hand, 
that  I  concluded  to  give  it  a  chance 
to  get  well  anyhow,  so  we  made  a  thick 
paste  of  flour  and  water,  and  wet  a  strip 
of  muslin  half  an  inch  wide  in  it,  and 
wrapped  it  around  the  little  fowl’s  leg  as  we 
had  seen  a  doctor  apply  a  plaster-of-Paris 
bandage  to  a  child’s  broken  arm.  One  of  us 
held  the  little  turkey  until  the  bandage  was 
dry  so  as  to  keep  it  straight ;  then  he  was  put 
in  a  box  and  kept  about  a  week  until  he 
could  walk  well  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 
flock.  The  cast  was  cut  off  after  about  ten 
days,  and  now  he  scarcely  limps  at  all  and 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  others. 

Turkeys  have  a  great  many  enemies,  and 
until  this  year  I  have  always  considered  that 
hogs  were  among  the  chief,  but  one  of  my  hens 
has  taught  me  better.  She  has  persisted  in 
brmgiug  up  uer  brood  right  among  [the  hogs, 


in  a  drove  of[  80.  Her  favorite  tramping 
ground  was  around  the  trough  where  the  hogs 
came  every  day  to  get  their  swill.  1  drove 
her  away  faithfully  until  one  of  the  “hands” 
told  me  that  those  hogs  stayed  with  his 
chickens  all  the  time,  and  had  never  hurt  one 
of  them. 

Still  I  was  uneasy,  until  one  day  I  went 
down  there  and  found  the  old  hen  sitting  up¬ 
on  the  fence  resting,  while  her  brood  was  run¬ 
ning  about  over  the  backs  of  a  pile  of  hogs  ly¬ 
ing  asleep  in  the  fence  corner.  All  hogs,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  so  amiable  as  I  have  found  out 
to  my  sorrow. 

Sometimes  they  get  into  the  habit  of  passing 
through  the  tobacco  field  going  and  coming, 
and  I  heard  a  farmer  say  that  each  fowl 
would  take  a  row  and  follow  it  up  as  sensibly 
as  a  person  would,  catching  the  worms  clean 
as  they  go,  peering  up  under  the  leaves,  and 
turning  their  heads  this  way  and  that,  in 
order  to  get  a  view  from  all  points.  When 
they  return  in  the  afternoon  they  always  pass 
through  the  field  in  another  place;  they  will 
not  go  over  the  same  ground  twice.  Whether 
this  is  quite  the  truth  I  do  not  know,  but 
tobacco  raisers  declare  that  the  assistance 
which  a  flock  of  20  turkeys  will  afford  in 
keeping  the  crop  free  from  worms,  is  equal  to 
that  of  one  or  two  good  hands;  and  old 
farmers  say  that  a  drove  of  turkeys  is  really 
an  advantage  to  a  farm,  because  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  quantity  of  insects  which  they 
destroy. 

Another  time  we  heard  a  great  commotion 
among  the  flock  and  upon  passing  out  saw  one 
of  the  Holstein  calves  jumping  up  and  down 
in  their  midst  trying  to  stamp  them  to  death. 
Young  turkeys  have  no  conception  whatever, 
of  danger,  but  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  which 
leads  them  into  all  sorts  of  trouble. 

After  the  flock  has  attained  considerable 
size,  if  their  range  is  large,  it  is  some  trouble 


to  get  them  into  the  habit  of  coming  home 
at  night.  They  are  apt  to  stop  wherever  they 
happen  to  be  when  the  sun  goes  down  and 
spend  the  night  upon  the  nearest  fence-row 
where  they  become  an  easy  prey  to  passing 
thieves,  or  they  fly  up  in  the  trees  and  are 
caught  by  the  owls. 

I  always  try  to  keep  posted  in  regard  to 
their  usual  runs,  and  go  after  them  when  they 
show  a  disposition  to  remain  out  very  late. 
A  good  supper  however  is  the  best  thing  to 
bring  them  home. 

When  turkeys  are  killed  in  November  the 
cost  of  their  food  up  to  that  time  is  very  little, 
but  if  they  are  kept  after  the  frosts  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  insects  and  killed  every  green 
thing  in  the  fields,  as  turkeys  are  grazers  to  a 
considerable  extent,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
feed  them  upon  grain,  and  they  require  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  order  to  prevent  their  losing 
weight.  An  experiment  was  made  with  an 
old  gobbler  just  to  see  how  much  he  would 
eat.  Corn  was  shelled  to  him  as  fast  as  he 
could  pick  it  up  and  his  appetite  was  not  sat¬ 
isfied  until  after  he  had  eaten  three  ears  and  a 
half.  He  could  have  made  a  very  comfortable 
meal,  however,  upon  very  much  less.  By  No¬ 
vember,  the  flock  can  easily  be  made  to  aver¬ 


age,  taking  the  hens  aud  gobblers  together, 
about  12  pounds  each,  and  ihe  dealers  here  do 
not  care  to  have  them  weigh  more.  Ours  are 
usually  shipped  to  Memphis,  and  bring,  after 
all  expenses  are  paid,  from  $1  to  $l.25a  head, 
which  we  farmers’  daughters  think,  pays  us 
very  well  for  the  trouble  of  raising  them. 

Oakville,  Ky. 


flcricitllitral. 


THE  FLORISTS’  CONVENTION. 


President's  address  ;  Business  education: 
Hoses  from  many  standpoints  ;  Nomen¬ 
clature  ;  Science  in  horticulture  ;  The  ex¬ 
hibitions. 


The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Scciety 
of  American  Florists,  held  in  New  York  Au¬ 
gust  21st,  22nd  and  23rd,  was  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  most  interesting  meeting  held  by 
the  association  so  far.  It  was  very  largely 
attended,  the  delegates  representing  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  the  discussions  were 
instructive  and  well  sustained. 

After  an  opening  address  by  Judge  C.  C. 
Cole  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, President  E.  G.  Hill 
of  Richmond,  Ind.,  gave  his  address.  He 
laid  especial  stress  on  the  need  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  for  flonsis  or  growers.  He  says  they 
need  such  an  education  as  will  enable  them 
to  analyze  soils  and  to  know  scientifically  their 
constituent  parts,  and  their  relations  to  the 
fibre  and  tissue  of  a  plant  ;  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
tect  deleterious  and  injurious  substances,  to 
check  and  control  the  chemical  actions  in  the 
soil,  and  to  adjust  to  a  nicety  the  things 
termed  heat,  food  and  water.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  lack  of  such  knowledge  causes 


enormous  waste  in  the  production  of  plants 
and  flowers. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  higher  education 
Mr.  Hill  rightly  insisted  upon  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  commercial  probity  and  integrity.  He 
suggested  a  protective  union  to  prevent  impo¬ 
sition  by  the  dishonest,  which  should  give  the 
financial  standing  and  character  of  its  mem. 
bers  and  of  their  patrons.  Again,  he  insisted 
on  the  necessity  for  the  correct  naming  of 
plants,  protesting  against  the  dishonesty  of 
disseminating  plants  under  false  names,  an 
abuse  which  results  from  carelessness  as  well 
as  avarice.  This  address  was  warmly  com¬ 
mended  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 
Though  many  were  disposed  to  look  upon 
scientific  horticulture  rather  coldly,  many 
confessed  that  they  were  often  baffled  by  fail¬ 
ures  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
years  of  practical  training,  but  they  consid¬ 
ered  that  scientific  theories  were  equally  at  a 
loss  in  like  cases.  Peter  Henderson  made  ref¬ 
erence  to  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and  his  efforts  in 
agriculture,  recognizing  the  usefulness  of  such 
work,  but  doubting  its  application  to  commer¬ 
cial  efforts.  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor’s  paper  on 
“Soils  and  Fertilizers,”  read  on  the  third  day, 
fairly  dove  tailed  in  with  Pres. Hill’s  remarks, 


and  called  forth  similar  discussion.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  is  a  commercial  grower,  who  believes  in 
practical  science;  he  experiments  with  soils 
and  chemical  fertilizers,  believing  rightly  that 
the  man  who  adds  science  to  practical  experi¬ 
ence  will  excel  a  believer  in  “  rule  of  thumb  ’ 
only. 

H.  H.  Battles,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  essay 
entitled  “  The  Elevation  of  our  Business,”  in¬ 
sisted  also  on  the  higher  education,  both  scien¬ 
tific  aud  msthetic,  which  should  be  added  to  the 
practical  knowledge  of  a  successful  florist.  He 
laid  special  stress  upon  the  knowledge  of  har¬ 
mony  in  color  and  grace  of  form,  which  should 
he  possessed  by  decorative  florists.  C.  D. 
Ball,  of  Holmesburg,  Pa.,  gave  a  practical 
talk  on  “  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other  Decorative 
Plants,”  in  which  he  referred  to  the  increasing 
market  for  such  stuff. 

Roses  were  discussed  from  the  retailer’s 
standpoint  by  Thos.  Cartledge,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  from  the  grower’s  standpoint  by 
Edwin  Lonsdale,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.  Mr. 
Lonsdale,  considered  the  Francis  Bennett  one 
of  the  most  valuable  winter-blooming  sorts 
introduced  of  late  years,  and  American 
Beauty  the  most  remarkable  flower  on  the 
list.  Mr.  Cartledge  puts  the  Bride  away  up 
at  the  head  of  white  roses,  while  Mr.  Jordan, 
of  St.  Louis,  in  the  discussion  following,  said 
that  he  had  almost  entirely  discarded  it.  It 
was  decided  that  Perle  des  Jardins  is  the  best 
yellow  rose  for  general  use,  while  Sunset  in¬ 
creases  in  favor  every  season. 

J.  G.  Esler,  of  Saddle  River,  N.  J.,  gave  a 
clear  report  on  hail  insurance,  which  induced 
many  new  members  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
benefits.  J.  D.  Raynolds,  of  Riverside,  III., 
gave  a  paper  on  Modes  of  Heating,  which 
called  out  a  spirited  discussion.  The  essay  on 
“nomenclature,”  by  Robt.  J.  Halliday,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  read.  It 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
twelve,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  settle  all  dis¬ 
puted  cases  of  confused  plant  names.  Mr. 
Halliday  was  appointed  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee;  the  other  members  are  :  C.  D.  Ball, 
G.  H.  Leahy,  A.  Murdoch  and  Robt.  Craig,  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  J.  N.  May,  of  New  Jersey  ; 
C.  B.  Whitnall,  of  Wisconsin;  W.  R.  Smith, 
of  Washington;  Robt.  George,  of  Ohio;  A.  E. 
Whittle,  of  New  York  ;  M.  A.  Hunt,  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  Benj.  Gray,  of  Massachusetts. 

Peter  Henderson  offered  a  prize  of  $100  for 
the  best  herbarium  arranged  according  to  the 
natural  system,  containing  not  Jess  than  500 
varieties.  This  competition  is  open  only  to 
members  of  the  association  and  their  sons. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Peter  Henderson, 
New  York,  Jas.  A.  Hfendricks,  Albany,  Robt. 
Craig,  Philadelphia,  and  E.  L.  Taplin,  New 
Jersey,  was  formed  to  decide  upon  a  national 
representative  flower  for  the  United  States. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are;  Pres. 
J.  N.  May  of  New  Jersey;  Vice  Pres.,  W.  J. 
Palmer,  Buffalo;  Treas.,  M.  A.  Hunt, 
Indiana;  Secretary,  W.  J.  Stewart, 
Boston.  •  The  exhibition  was  rather 
larger  than  usual.  Florists’  supplies 
were  numerous,  but  there  were  some 
good  flowers.  Jas.  Vick  and  Samuel  C.  Moou 
showed  fine  gladioli;  H.  A.  Dreer,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  W.  C.  Wilson,  of  Astoria,  and  John 
Fiuu,  of  New  York,  showed  good  palms  and 
ferns.  The  caladiums  shown  by  John 
Hughes,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Childs,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  were  the  finest  specimens  ever  exhi¬ 
bited  in  New  York.  W.  S.  Kimball,  of 
Rochester,  sent  some  fine  orchids.  A  pyramid 
of  blooming  Lily  of  the  Valley  aDd  some  pot 
lilacs,  flowered  by  Ernest  Asmus,  of  Hoboken, 
were  evidence  of  a  skilled  grower.  The  floral 
designs  were  passable,  but  no  better  than  they 
might  have  been. 

EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


WILL  IT  PAY  THE  AVERAGE  FARMER 
TO  SAVE  HIS  OWN  GARDEN  SEEDS? 


Each  of  almost  all  the  vegetables  now  in 
cultivation  has  a  great  number  of  varieties, 
and  these  varieties  are  generally  more  or  less 
unstable  in  quality.  Take,  for  example,  a 
very  common  vegetable,  the  tomato.  Every 
year  brings  several  new  introductions  of  “im¬ 
proved  varieties,”  which  have  been  discovered 
by  careful  cultivation  and  selection;  while 
the  older  sorts  are  as  gradually  falling  out  as 
they  degenerate. 

Science  has  determined  that  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  improved  by  crossing  different 
varieties.  This  crossing  is,  of  course,  impossi¬ 
ble  with  the  average  farmer  who  grows  but 
one  kind  of  tomato  or  one  kind  of  cabbage. 
It  is  also  determined,  as  a  principle  in  nature, 
that  a  variety  grown  through  several  genera¬ 
tions  alone,  will  degenerate  in  the  very  points 
wherein  it  has  been  an  improvement  over  its 
predecessor.  Add  to  these  facts  the  very 
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common  one  that  farmers  do  not  save  for  seed 
the  first  fruits  of  their  garden  stuff,  such  as 
ripen  while  the  plants  are  in  their  prime 
vigor,  but  gather  from  plants  that  have  been 
late  in  maturing  or  crippled  by  excessive 
bearing. 

All  these  points  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
good  quality  of  plants  and  their  products  are 
being  carefully  guarded  against  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  seed  growers,  whose  competition, moreover, 
urges  them  to  market  pure,  reliable  seeds  at 
the  present  very  low  prices. 

It  does  not  pay  the  fanner,  therefore,  to 
raise  his  own  garden  seeds,  for  these  two  rea¬ 
sons  alone  :  1st.  Such  seeds  cost  him  more  in 
the  end  in  dollars  and  cents,  and,  2d,  They 
produce  inferior  vegetables.  In  purchasing 
seeds,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  varieties  must  be  selected  carefully  to  suit 
the  wants  of  the  purchaser,  and  when  the  best 
varieties  are  found  one  should  make  a  note  of 
them  and  order  them  in  the  future.  If  the 
farmer  does  not  order  direct  from  the  seed 
merchants  he  takes  “commission  seeds”  at  the 
country  store,  which,  by  the  way,  have  come 
to  possess  a  doubtful  reputation.  I  think, 
however,  that  at  present  there  is  room  for  in¬ 
justice  in  the  matter.  Id  a  series  of  tests  on 
the  germinative  power  of  such  seeds  I  found 
the  average  percentage  of  good  seeds  quite  as 
high  as  in  those  direct  from  the  houses  of  first- 
class  merchants.  (See  Bulletin  No.  4,  Pa. 
State  College  Agr.  Exp.  Station.)  When  I 
find  a  farmer  raising  his  own  garden  seeds  I 
wonder  if  he  is  still  using  his  spinning  wheel 
or  his  flail.  geo.  c.  butz. 

Agr’l  Exp.  Sta.,  State  Col.,  Pa. 


farm  Capics. 


SAVE  THE  POMACE. 


T.  S.  RUSSELL. 


The  pulp  or  pomace,  the  most  valuable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  apple,  has  been  a  waste.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  any  use  what¬ 
ever  has  been  made  of  it,  and  now,  after  so 
much  has  been  written  about  its  discovered 
value,  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  that  might 
be  saved  to  every  fruit-growing  districtare  an¬ 
nually  dumped  in  a  heap  to  sour  and  rot.  But 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  pomace  from  our 
large  cider  mills  ?  1st.  Press  3 %  gallons  of 
cider  (or  more  if  you  can)  from  each  50  pounds 
of  apples,  and  save  the  pomace.  2nd.  Re¬ 
press  with  more  power  if  possible  and  get 
sufficient  juice  to  make  two  pounds  of  jelly 
from  each  bushel  and  save  the  pomace. 
3rd.  Run  it  through  a  sluice  or  seed-washer 
and  get  one  bushel  of  clean  seed  from  each 
200  bushels  of  apples,  worth  from  $4  to  $0  per 
bushel,  and  save  the  pomace.  4th*  Gather  it 
carefully,  place  it  in  piles  with  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  ashes,  watching  it  like  a  miser 
would  his  gold  until  nature,  with  some  assist¬ 
ance,  converts  it  into  a  fertilizer  that  will  make 
crops  fairly  bounce  on  sandy  or  gravelly 
land.  But  it  is  of  the  second  process  that  I 
want  to  speak  briefly. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  cider-makers 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  power  applied,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  iuice  will  remain  in  the  pomace, 
and  after  years  of  experimenting  I  found  that 
the  following  simple  process  yields  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  obtaining  this  residue. 

Immediately  after  the  first  pressing,  place 
the  pomace  in  a  mixer.  This  may  be  a  tight 
box  where  it  can  be  forked  over  or  cut  apart 
and  loosened  up  with  a  hoe,  or,  better  still,  run 
it  through  a  thrashing  machine  cylinder  or 
any  convenient  device  that  will  thoroughly 
loosen  it  up.  Apply  during  this  mixing  up 
enough  boilihg-hot  water  to  dampen  every 
piece  and  make  it  handle  nicely.  Let  it  stand  a 
few  minutes — the  longer  the  better,  so  that  it 
does  not  begin  to  ferment.  Then  re-press  and 
mix  the  juice  with  the  cider  and  make  into 
jelly  in  any  desired  proportion  ;  the  more  re¬ 
pressed  juice  used  the  clearer  and  firmer  the 
product. 

The  re-pressed  juice  alone  will  make  jelly  as 
clear  as  water,  but  it  will  lack  taste  and  flavor. 
It  is  sometimes  bitter,  but  mixing  it  with 
cider  causes  cider  to  “jell”  that  would  be  waxy 
without  it.  The  re-pressed  juice  will  also  sub¬ 
due  the  strong  acids  in  the  cider  which  so 
many  object  to,  and  leave  a  product  that  will 
please  all. 

I  have  found  that  by  this  process  sweet  ci¬ 
der,  as  well  as  early  apple  cider,  may  be 
worked  successfully,  and  cider  partially  fer¬ 
mented  will  be  thoroughly  regenerated,  so 
that  the  operator  will  be  able  to  produce  mar¬ 
ketable  goods  when  otherwise  he  could  not. 
Besides  these  advantages  more  jolly  will  be 
produced  from  a  given  amount  of  cider  ;  for 
instance,  eight  gallons  of  cider  are  supposed  to 
be  the  amount  needed  to  make  one  gallon  of 
jelly;  but  with  this  mixture  of  cider  and 


water  six  gallons  will  do.  The  man  who 
makes  cider  jelly  without  re  pressing  and  using 
the  re-pressed  juice  with  the  cider,  does  not 
know  the  first  principles  of  business  success. 
If  any  one  thinks,  doing  this  is  too  much 
trouble,  let  him  quit  the  business  and  give 
enterprising  men  a  chance  to  supply  an  arti¬ 
cle  that  does  not  have  to  go  begging  for  buy¬ 
ers. 

Be  sure  that  the  water  used  is  pure,  soft  and 
as  hot  as  possible.  That  from  the  condensed 
steam  of  the  steam  evaporator  is  just  right. 
Never  resort  to  cooking  the  pomace,  for  this 
releases  an  amount  of  fine  cooked  pulp  that 
will  destroy  the  product,  causing  mold,  etc. 
Any  one  possessing  a  good  steam  evaporator 
and  a  reasonable  degree  of  good  sense,  can 
make  jelly  by  following  the  foregoing  plan, 
using  sound,  fipe  fruit.  Keep  everything  the 
juice  touches  perfectly  sweet  and  clean,  and 
boil  immediately  after  pressing,  thus  avoiding 
fermentation. 

Boil  quickly,  keeping  the  steam  above  60  lb. 
in  the  boiler.  Boil  until  it  is  done,  the  time 
depending  on  the  condition  of  the  cider,  its 
quality,  the  amount  of  heat  applied,  the  quan- 
ity  of  cider  in  the  evaporator,  etc. ;  the  jel^y 
should  be  drawn  off  into  the  vessels  intended 
for  market,  and  should  never  be  disturbed. 
The  kind  of  vessels  depends  on  the  market  one 
must  supply.  All  things  considered,  a  wooden 
pail  made  for  the  purpose  and  covered  with 
shellac  on  the  inside  is  the  most  convenient 
and  desirable  and  in  it  the  jelly  will  keep  for 
years  if  necessary,  growing  clearer  in  color 
and  pleasanter  in  taste  as  the  years  go  by.  For 
my  part  I  would  rather  have  the  profit  that 
may  be  derived  from  the  pomace  of  a  cider 
mill  than  all  that  may  be  made  from  the  first 
pressing. 


APPLE  BUSINESS  IN  WESTERN  NEW 
YORK. 


IRVING  D.  COOK. 


Great  extent  of  the  business ;  picking  and 
sorting ;  a  commendable  method  of  doing 
the  latter ;  a  handy  device  for  gathering 
apples ;  marketing ;  immense  amount  of 
evaporating. 


For  many  years  Western  New  York  apples, 
and  more  particularly  those  of  the  winter 
varieties,  have,  as  a  rule,  found  a  ready 
market  in  all  the  great  markets  of  our  own 
country,  and  more  recently  many  of  the 
foreign  markets  have  been  largely  supplied 
from  the  apple  orchards  of  this  locality.  The 
fabulous  war-time  prices  realized  by  those 
having  a  surplus  to  dispose  of,  during  those 
times,  offered  an  inducement  largely  to  in¬ 
crease  the  acreage  of  their  orchards;  conse¬ 
quently  vast  apple  orchards  are  now  occupy¬ 
ing  land  formerly  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  other  farm  products.  From  where  I  now 
write,  can  be  seen  one  of  the  many  bearing 
orchards  containing  2,000  or  more  trees  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  fall  and  winter  fruit, 
and  as  the  industry  has  at  the  present  time  at¬ 
tained  to  such  enormous  proportions,  one  may 
well  inquire,  how  is  such  a  crop  to  be  har¬ 
vested,  and  where  is  the  market  for  this  great 
amount  of  fruit. 

To  secure  this  crop  during  the  short  and 
often  unpropitious  days  of  Autumn,  taxes 
the  utmost  energies  of  the  orchardist.  Ad¬ 
ditional  help  from  the  surrounding  towns  and 
villages  at  about  SI  per  day  including  board, 
is  engaged  weeks  before  the  picking  is  to 
commence,  which  is  usually  about  the  first  of 
October,  (for  winter  fruit)  extending  to  the 
20th  or  25th.  The  high  winds  liable  to  occur 
at  this  season,  often  sweep  thousands  of 
barrels  of  the  choicest  fruit  from  the  trees, 
ruining  their  keeping  qualities,  and  they  can 
be  utilized  only  by  disposing  of  them  at  the 
evaporators  at  reduced  prices.  It  is  imper¬ 
ative  therefore  that  this  work  should  be 
pushed  as  fast  as  possible. 

Ladders  of  different  lengths,  averaging  from 
12  to  25  feet,  are  required — one  for  each 
picker.  These  are  placed  carefully  on  the 
outside  of  the  tree:  all  fruit  within  reach 
should  be  taken  from  the  tree  by  the  picker 
as  he  advances  upward.  These  he  deposits 
carefully  in  a  half-bushel  basket  hanging  on 
his  arm,  or  suspended  by  a  hook  from  a  round 
of  the  ladder,  or  a  near-by  limb. 

The  usual  method  of  disposing  of  the  fruit 
as  it  is  gathered  from  the  tree,  is  to  leave  it  in 
long  piles  between  the  rows,  first  having 
spread  a  light  coating  of  straw,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  apples  from  becoming  bruised  or 
soiled  in  case  of  wet,  disagreeable  weather. 

Next  in  order  is  the  sorting,  which  requires 
constant  care  and  judgment.  For  each  barrel 
about  a  quarter  of  a  bushel  of  the  choicest 
specimens  are  selected  for  the  “face”  end. 
The  first  course  is  laid  with  the  stem  end  of 
each  apple  down.  The  remainder  of  the 
barrel  is  filled  with  selected  fruit,  as  it  aver¬ 
ages  from  the  pile.  The  head  is  then  pressed 


in;  the  barrel  is  turned  on  its  si^e,  and  the 
variety  it  contains  is  marked  on  the  face  end. 
The  seconds  and  culls  are  disposed  of  at  the 
evaporators  and  cider  mill. 

Many,  like  myself,  have  for  several  years 
past  sorted  apples  on  a  table  constructed  in 
the  following  manner:  Length,  seven  feet; 
hight,  three  feet;  width,  3%  feet.  The  top 
should  be  covered  with  canvas  or  oil-cloth, 
nailed  securely  to  strips  of  inch-stuff  three 
inches  wide.  At  the  corners,  openings  should 
be  arranged  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  half¬ 
bushel  baskets.  These  are  to  rest  on  supports 
fastened  to  the  legs.  The  latter  should  be 
three  inches  wide  of  two-inch  stuff,  all  thor¬ 
oughly  braced.  On  this  table  the  pickers 
carefully  empty  their  baskets,  while  others 
attend  to  the  sorting,  “facing,”  pressing  and 
heading.  The  “seconds”  and  cider  apples 
should  at  the  same  time  be  loaded  in  wagons 
standing  near  by,  and  at  once  drawn  away 
and  disposed  of.  This  method  has  proved 
much  easier  and  more  economical,  as  well  as 
expeditious,  than  the  old  back-aching  way 
of  sorting  off  the  ground.  As  this  industry 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  to  its  present 
magnitude,  the  task  of  hand-picking  each  in¬ 
dividual  apple  and  placing  it  in  the  basket 
seems  well-nigh  impossible,  consequently 
quantities  of  choice  fruit  are  often  shaken 
from  the  tree  and  taken  to  the  evaporators. 

In  the  meantime  Yankee  ingenuity  has  been 
striving  to  solve  the  problem  how  the  fruit 
can  be  shaken  from  the  tree  and  still  retain  its 
keeping  qualities.  For  this  purpose  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  extensive  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  Genesee  Co.,  has  invented  an  apparatus 
constructed  of  canvas,  resembling  somewhat 
a  huge  inverted  umbrella  ;  this  is  placed  under 
one  side  of  the  tree  and  moved  as  occasions 
require  and  into  it  the  fruit  is  shaken.  As  it 
falls  on  the  canvass  it  rolls  down  to  the  lower 
and  smaller  part,  and  then  through  an  open¬ 
ing  into  a  large  basket.  Then  the  apples  are 
carried  away  by  two  men  to  be  sorted. 
While  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against 
shaking  winter  fruit  from  the  tree,  this  de¬ 
vice  has  been  used  by  the  inventor  for  three 
seasons,  and  several  have  also  been  introduced 
into  other  portions  of  the  State.  That  the 
work  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
this  contrivance  there  can  be  no  question,  and 
the  condition  of  the  fruit  and  the  prices  ob¬ 
tained  for  it  soon  after  it  has  been  gathered 
and  at  different  periods  during  the  later  win¬ 
ter  and  spring,  demonstrate  that  the  hand 
picking  of  such  large  quantities  of  fruit  is 
eventually  to  be  superceded. 

Apple  markets  are  established  at  nearly  all 
the  stations  on  the  New  York  Central,  West 
Shore  and  other  rail  roads,  and  along  the  line 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  where  the  barreled  fruit 
is  sometimes  piled  in  high  tiers  waiting  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  large  towns  and  cities  of 
our  own  country,  while  increasing  quanti¬ 
ties  are  each  year  purchased  from  the 
growers  and  sent  to  foreign  ports.  Fruit  de¬ 
signed  for  later  markets,  goes  into  winter 
storage  in  the  large  cold  storage  houses  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  purpose ;  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  barrels  are  stored  for  the  winter  in 
the  cellars  of  private  citizens  located  near 
these  shipping  points.  The  remainder  of  the 
barreled  fruit,  that  designed  by  the  grower  to 
be  held  by  himself  for  future  market,  usually 
remains  outside  in  the  open  air,  until  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cold  weather,  when  it  is  rolled  in¬ 
to  the  cellar  for  winter  storage. 

Important  factors  in  utilizing  the  apples  of 
Western  New  York  are  the  wonderful  eva¬ 
porators  some  of  which  are  capable  of  turning 
out  over  a  ton  of  dried  fruit  in  24  hours.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  40  miles  of  Rochester,  there  are 
1,500  evaporators,  from  the  small  farm-house 
drier  with  a  capacity  of  25  bushels  per  day. 
to  the  large  steam  evaporator  drying  800  to 
1,000  bushels  in  24  hours.  These  give  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
months  to  30,000  hands  who  average  from  85 
to  812  per  week.  A  careful  estimate  places 
the  total  amount  of  evaporated  fruit  for  1887 
at  about  30,000,000  pounds,  requiring  5,000, 
000  bushels  of  apples.  Large  quantities  of 
this  fruit  are  shipped  abroad  to  nearly  all 
foreign  ports.  It  is  said  that  about  4,000,000 
pounds  were  exported  during  last  season  of 
which  more  than  one  half  were  shipped  from 
Rochester.  Thus  we  are  encouraged  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  with  the  increasing  demand  at 
home  and  abroad  for  both  green  and  evapor¬ 
ated  fruits,  the  sagacious  and  pains-taking 
orchardist  of  Western  New  York  is  assured  of 
success. 

Genesee  Co.  N.  Y. 


PATENT  SILAGE  AGAIN. 


In  the  Ensilage  Special,  dated  May  5,  1888, 


we  gave  a  short  account  of  the  invention  of 
Mr.  S.  M.  Colcord  of  Massachusetts.  The 
season  for  filling  the  silo  is  near  at  hand  and 
we  desire  to  again  call  attention  to  the  “  patent 
silage”  before  mentioned.  We  have  received 
various  samples  from  Mr.  Colcord  On  July 
17  he  sent  a  sample  of  silage  by  mail.  It  was 
perfectly  sweet  and  closely  resembled  in  ap¬ 
pearance  wilted  corn  fodder.  A  drawing  of 
a  handful  of  this  fodder  is  shown  at  Fig.  311. 
This  shows  the  exact  size  of  the  pieces  as  cut 
up  for  the  silo.  Mr.  Colcord  writes  as  fol¬ 
lowing  regarding  the  feeding  of  the  silage  : 

I  have  made  examinations  of  milk  and 
cream  from  16  grade  cows  fed  on  green  forage 
preserved,  giving  65  pouuds  daily  in  perfect 
condition  as  taken  from  the  silo.  They  give 
me  20  cans  of  milk  daily,  averaging  six  months 
from  calving.  The  cans  contain  17  pints  each. 
The  cows  were  kept  in  the  barn,  from  a  good 
pasture,  this  hot  weather,  and  gained  one  can 
the  first  day  on  my  fodder.  The  trial  was 
made  on  three  consecutive  days.  The  milk 
was  set  submerged  in  the  Cooley  cans.  The  first 
and  second  day,  with  ice  at  48°,  ending  at  58°; 
the  third  day  the  temperature  was  58°.  A 
light  ration  of  bran  and  cotton-seed  was  fed 
with  the  forage.  The  trials  were  made  with 
one  pint  of  milk  from  each  cow,  and  the  milk 
of  all  was  mixed  together. 

The  first  day  the  pint  was  taken  from  the 
last  quart  milked,  and  yielded  four  and  one- 
half  inches  of  cream  to  18  inches  set,  just  25 
per  cent,  of  the  cream.  The  second  day  the 
pints  were  taken  from  all  the  milk;  the  yield 
was  three  inches  of  cream  in  18  inches — just 
16%  per  cent.  The  third  day  the  pints  were 
taken  from  the  last  half  of  the  milk.  The 
yield  was  four  inches  of  cream.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  shade  was  86° ;  the  water  setting 
was  uniformly  58°. 

The  first  day’s  setting  was  16  hours;  the  sec¬ 
ond  day’s  setting  was  12  hours;  the  third  day’s 
setting  was  12  to  20  hours;  no  ehange  was 
made  in  the  quantity. 

There  was  no  suspicion  of  silage  taint,  or 
any  objectionable  odor  or  flavor  in  any  of 
these  samples  from  first  to  last.  The  color, 
flavor  and  odor  were  simply  perfect.  We  had 
the  cream  on  the  table  morning,  noon  and 
night,  on  oatmeal,  in  coffee  and  tea,  on  bread 
and  cookies — all  we  could  eat.  The  quality 
was  equal  to  any  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  cream  became  acid  on  the  third  day; 
the  milk  soured  on  the  fourth  day,  in  each 
case.  During  these  examinations  wo  had 
thunder  showers  of  some  magnitude.  1  have 
a  sample  of  the  forage  fed  to  the  cow  from 
which  I  pressed  11  oz.  of  juice  from  16  oz. — 
also  the  same  16  oz.  I  took  from  the  stomach 
1 %  hour  after  she  ate  it,  from  which  I  pressed 
11  fluid  ounces.” 

A  ball  of  the  silage  taken  from  the  stomach 
of  the  cow  is  shown  at  fig.  312.  Here  we 
have  two  samples  of  silage  one  as  it  appeared 
just  before  feeding  and  the  other  as  it 
appeared  1 %  hour  after.  We  have  examined 
the  partly  digested  product.  It  was  surpris¬ 
ingly  free  from  acid.  Regarding  the  sample 

of  silage  sent  us  Mr.  Colcord  writes: - 

“  The  milk  was  made  from  the  last  cut- 
down  in  the  silo.  It  stood  13%  feet  high, 
two  feet  on  top  from  the  front  face  to  the 
back  wall,  and  three  feet  at  the  bottom, 
without  cover,  or  weight,  or  pressure,  on  top. 
For  the  past  two  months,  with  70  per  cent,  of 
juice  in  it  from  top  to  bottom, — more  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom.  That  end  of  the  silo 
is  12  feet  above  ground,  exposed  to  the  sun, 
air,  and  light.  Under  those  conditions  in  this 
hot  weather  any  silage  that  I  have  ever  seen 
would  spoil.  I  have  taken  32  oz.  of  it  and 
pressed  out  16  to  18  oz.  of  juice  from  it.  It  is 
slightly  acid,  ordorless,  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  keeps  well  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
cool  place.  I  send  this  as  a  sample  of  the  for¬ 
age  that  refuses  to  go  to  destruction  under 
spoiling  conditions,  aud  very  closely  repre¬ 
sents  the  quality  of  the  forage  from  which  the 
milk  tests  were  made.  Now  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  remark  that  carbonic  acid  pure,  is  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  in  the  stomach.  It  is  the  gas 
in  all  soda  and  mineral  waters  and  the  pop- 
gas  in  champaign,  and  is  a  positive  advantage 
in  preserving  green  forage.  It  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented  or  kept  out  of  the  silo,  and  is  absorbed 
by  the  juice  or  water  in  the  corn. 
Acetic  acid  is  also  harmless  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities  and  renders  the  forage  much  brighter 
and  more  palatable.  It  comes  into  the  silo  on 
the  third  day  of  filling  and  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented.  It  can  be  driven  out  of  the  silo  from 
the  corn,  in  a  gaseous  state,  by  heavy  pressure, 
continuous  for  six  weeks.  It  is  not  a  product 
of  heat  and  fermentation,  in  any  ordinary 
sense  of  that  term,  but  is  usually  disposed  of 
by  decomposition  in  the  silo  through  the 
instrumentality  of  heat  and  fermentation, 
forming  many  new  compounds  with  foul 
odors,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  putrid 
class,  which  is  usually  the  case  with  all  silage 
as  made  in  the  ordinary  way.  By  this  new 
system  both  these  acids  and  air  are  controlled 
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and  expelled  by  mechanical  means,  and  during 
the  necessary  operations  and  manipulation, 
the  juice  from  the  corn  is  conveyed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  to  the  very  top  and  held 
there  by  capillary  attraction.” 


same  farms.  The  usual  ground  is  abou 
all  plowed  for  wheat.  Corn  will  be  ready  to  cut 
in  two  or  three  weeks.  Weather  at  present 
cool.  We  have  had  plenty  .of  rain  all  the  season 
and  crops  are  good.  A.  G.  s. 


xe. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  EAST  END  OF  LONG  ISLAND. 


The  east  end  of  Long  Island  has  been  called 
“The  Carden  Spot  of  America.”  It  is  fer¬ 
tile,  level  aud  easily  cultivated.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  having  two  important  markets 
within  shipping  distance — namely,  Boston  and 
New  York.  Intensive  farming  prevails  to  a 
great  extent.  Early  cabbage  is  raised  between 
sweet  corn,  carrots  between  onions,  etc.  G-. 

W.  Hallock  &  Son  have  made  a  typical  farm 
out  of  meadow  land.  It  is  located,  just  east 
of  the  village  of  Orient.  It  was  purchased  at 
a  low  price  about  15  years  ago.  The  firmnowhas 
about  54  acres  under  cultivation.  The  total 
receipts  for  produce  sold  during  the  past  year 
exceeded  $12,000.  Deducting  tho  cost  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  horse  manure,  estimated  at  $5,000, 
and  the  cost  of  labor,  freight,  etc.,  there  is 
a  margin  of  profit  as  large  as,  or  larger  than, 
that  of  any  other  farm  of  its  size  in  the  State. 
The  manure  consists  of  horse  dung  from  the 
city  and  fish  scrap  from  the  neighboring  fish 
factories.  The  quantity  used  varies  some¬ 
what,  but  will  average,  say,  150  “York” 
loads  of  horse  manure  and  one  ton  of  fish 
scrap  per  acre,  applied  usually  in  the  fall. 
The  crops  are  cabbages,  carrots,  early  pota¬ 
toes,  Brussel’s  sprouts,  sweet  corn,  onions  and 
strawberries.  Very  little  experimenting  is 
done  and  but  few  changes  are  made  in  the  va¬ 
rieties  grown.  In  strawberries,  the  Wilsons 
are  raised  exclusively.  Only  one  full  crop  is 
raised ;  the  land  is  then  plowed  aud  the  plants 
reset.  This  year  the  crop  was  not  a  large  one, 
but  about  12,000  quarts  were  marketed  at  an 
average  price  of  12  cents  per  quart.  They 
are  raised  in  matted  rows.  In  order  to  save 
time,  some  plants  have  been  set  in  hills  from 
pots,  but  it  is  not  the  usual  system  of  culture. 
In  order  to  save  room  and  labor,  cabbages 
and  corn  are  raised  together.  The  last  work¬ 
ing  of  the  corn  is  done  when  the  cabbages  are 
pulled.  One  of  tho  most  profitable  crops  is 
late  sweet  corn.  Carrots  aro  an  alternate 
crop,  but  as  they  will  sometimes  yield  800 
bushels  per  acre  there  is  money  in  them.  The 
Early  Ohio  potato  is  raised  exclusively.  The 
average  yield  is  300  bushels  per  acre.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  fact  that  they  are  dug  before  they 
are  fully  matured,  this  is  a  very  large  yield. 
Eighteen  acres  of  early  cabbages  were  raised. 
The  “  Yellow  Danvers”  is  the  favorite  onion. 
At  this  time  the  ground  seems  literally  cov¬ 
ered  with  them.  Mr.  Hallock  says  they  can¬ 
not  be  too  thick.  About  800  bushels  per  acre 
are  raised. 

The  firm  market  all  their  produce  by  steam¬ 
ers.  They  watch  the  markets  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  send  their  produce 
by  steamer  to  whichever  promises  the  best  re¬ 
turns.  The  problem  of  labor  is  an  important 
one.  During  the  busy  season  at  least  40  men 
are  employed.  With  the  exception  of  two 
foremen  the  laborers  are  all  foreigners.  They 
are  hired  at  Castle  Carden.  They  aro  paid  on 
an  average  $14  per  month  and  board,  and  are 
hired  from  month  to  month.  They  seldom 
stay  more  than  one  season.  No  special  effort 
is  made  to  keep  them  as  the  raw  hands  are 
more  contented  and  do  as  much  work  as  the 
older  ones.  “rambler.” 

Delaware. 

Dover,  Kent  Co.,  Aug.,  24.— This  of  all 
other  months  is  the  one  that  our  farmers  look 
forward  to  with  the  most  interest  as  it  is  the 
peach  month  of  the  year.  Wo  have  been  pick¬ 
ing  for  the  past  three  weeks;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  is  on  this  week.  Seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  peaches  are  sold  directly  to  buy¬ 
ers  at  our  station,  and  the  prices,  as  a  rule, 
are  more  than  we  would  obtain  net  in  New 
York  or  other  cities.  Wyoming,  three  miles 
south  of  Dover  on  the  railroad, is  the  peach  cen¬ 
ter.  From  15  to  30  car-loads  of  500  to  700  bush¬ 
els  are  shipped  from  that  point  every  day. 
Growers  prefer  selling  to  shipping  on  consign¬ 
ment  as  they  know  what  they  are  getting  for 
their  fruit  before  it  leaves  their  hands.  It  is 
a  sight  for  a  stranger  to  see  on  a  day  when 
there  is  a  rush  of  peaches;  a  person  can  see 
5,000  or  10,000  baskets  on  wagons  at  one  look. 
Growers  will  not  realize  nearly  as  high  prices 
as  last  season;  still  they  have  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of.  Prices  have  ranged  from  25c.  to  40c. 
per  bushel.  No  one  makes  a  specialty  of 
peaches;  but  all  other  crops  are  grown  on  the 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


THAT  “  NEW  BREED  ”  OF  POULTRY. 

Several  Subscribers.— The  Rural  has  made 
mention  of  a  cross  between  White  Wyandotte 
and  Dorking  poultry  which  it  has  attempted 
to  make.  What  is  the  result  ? 

Ans.— Perhaps  a  little  history  of  this  ex¬ 
periment  will  bo  interesting.  We  have  always 
admired  the  Wyandotte  fowl.  One  serious 
objection  we  have  found  with  it,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  its  eggs  are  small  and  dark-colored. 
For  the  New  York  market  a  large  white  egg 
is  most  desired.  The  Leghorn  egg  is  the  ideal, 
but  we  have  found  the  Leghorn  unsuited  to  con¬ 
finement,  tender  in  cold  weather  and  the  next 
thing  to  worthless  for  eating.  The  Dorking 
has  many  admirable  qualities;  as  a  table  fowl, 
we  doubt  if  it  can  be  excelled.  The  flesh  is  of 
fine  quality  and  there  is  an  unusually  large  pro¬ 
portion  or  breast  meat.  It  lays  large  white  eggs 
as  salable  as  those  of  the  Leghorn.  It  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  hardy  as  the  Wyandotte,  and  its 
white  legs  injure  its  sale  for  table  purposes  in 
the  general  market.  We  have  thought  many 
times  that  a  cross  between  these  breeds  might 
produce  an  excellent  general-purpose  fowl. 
The  bird  we  want  to  raise  has  a  rose  comb, 
short,  yellow  legs,  a  chunky,  “blocky”  body 
with  a  short  neck  and  small  head,  and  pure- 
white  color.  It  has  the  form  of  the  Dorking, 
the  hardiness  of  the  Wyandotte,  the  tameness 
of  both  breeds,  the  winter-laying  qualities  of 
the  Wyandotte  and  the  large,  white  eggs  of 
the  Dorking.  Last  year  a  friend  ordered 
several  settings  of  White  Dorking  eggs  from 
a  firm  in  Indiana.  They  hatched  well  and 
the  chicks  grew  rapidly.  It  was  found  that 
five  of  the  pullets  differed  from  the  others  in 
two  respects:  The  legs  were  a  light-yellow 
and  the  combs  were  so  diminutive  as  to  be 
hardly  larger  than  those  on  the  Pea-combed 
Plymouth  Rock.  In  all  other  markings — 
color,  shape  and  the  distinctive  five -toed  feet 
— they  were  apparently  true  Dorkings.  With 
these  birds  we  secured  an  excellent  White 
Wyandotte  rooster  with  a  very  shapely  rose 
comb  and  legs  of  a  peculiarly  bright  yellow. 
These  birds  were  kept  in  a  pen  by  themselves, 
and  eggs  enough  secured  for  five  settings. 
Two  hens  left  their  nests  before  hatching  aud 
the  oggs  were  ruined.  Of  the  chickens  hatch¬ 
ed  by  the  others  17  aro  now  left.  They  are 
a  curious  mixture  as  the  following  figures 
will  show.  As  to  color, "12  are  pure  white, 
three  are  spotted,  showing  traces  of  red,  black, 
and  brown,  one  is  gray  aud  one  is  almost  like 
a  Plymouth  Rock.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  eggs  were  all  from  the]  five  white 
hens  and  the  white  rooster.  Nine  of  the 
chickens  have  the  five-toes  of  the  Dorking. 
The  color  of  the  legs  is  a  curious  feature.  Ten 
chickens  have  bright  yellow  legs— darker  even 
than  those  of  the  rooster — five  have  white  legs 
like  the  Dorking, and  two  have  light  yellow  legs 
a  trifle  darker  than  those  of  the  hens.  Four 
chickens  have  single  combs— no  two  alike  in 
shape  and  size — and  13  have  fine  rose 
combs,  most  of  them  like  the  Wyandotte 
though  three  are  much  smaller.  There  are 
some  curious  freaks.  The  chicken  with  the 
Plymouth  Rock  color  has  a  rose  comb,  dark 
yellow  legs  and  five  toes.  One  has  pure  white 
legs  with  four  toes.  '  There  is  but  one  out  of 
the  whole  17  that  comes  up  to  the  standard  we 
have  made  up  for  our  “new  breed.”  This  is  a 
pullet  with  a  genuine  W yandotte  head  and  neck, 
snow-white  in  color, short  legs  of  the  color  of  old 
gold  and  five  toes.  She  is  nearly  a  perfect 
block  in  shape.  We  shall  keep  her  for  breed¬ 
ing  and  possibly  experiment  further  with  some 
of  the  others,  using  another  White  Wyandotte 
rooster  or  a  bird  of  our  own  raising.  This 
latter,  now  a  young  chicken,  is  from  a  white 
Dorking  rooster  and  a  white  hen  that  appears 
to  be  a  mixture  of  white  Dorking  and  Leg¬ 
horn.  It  promises  to  be  white  in  color  with 
yellow  legs  and  five  toes  and  a  large  rose 
comb.  We  have  no  great  expectation  of 


being  able  to  produce  a  “  new  breed  ”  that 
shall  be  any  great  improvement  over  other  well 
established  breeds.  We  do  want  to  try  and 
breed  a  class  of  fowls  that  shall  suit  our  own 
eye  and  market  demands,  as  none  of  the  other 
breeds  exactly  do  at  present.  In  making  this 
cross  we  would  naturally  suppose  that  the 
Dorking  characteristics  would  largely  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  chickens.  The  Dorking  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  breeds  and  its  character¬ 
istics  are  supposed  to  be  firmly  established. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  held  by 
breeders  that  external  markings  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  determined  by  the  sire.  In 
this  experiment  the  majority  of  the  chickens 
have  five  toes— taking  after  their  mothers,  the 
yellow  legs  of  the  Wyandotte  largely  pre¬ 
dominate  as  does  the  rose  comb.  Tho  majority 
of  the  chickens  have  Wyandotte  heads  while 
the  shorter  legs  and  fuller  breasts  of  the 
Dorkings  largely  predominate.  On  one  point 
at  least  this  experiment  is  most  convincing. 

It  is  only  by  the  most  patient  and  painstaking 
study  and  observation  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  guarantee  birds  of  any  breed  absolutely  true 
to  the  standard. 

VALUE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  BONE  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 

J.  C.  Me  A.,  Brandy  Gamp ,  Pa.—  lean  buy 
bones  here  for  eight  to  10  dollars  per  ton,  and 
there  are  two  bone  mills  within  reach. 
Where  phosphates  have  been  used  here  they 
have  given  satisfaction ;  but  I  have  had  little 
experience  with  bones.  1.  What  is  raw  bone 
worth  per  ton  ?  2.  Does  steaming  increase  its 
value  ?  3.  Would  it  pay  to  “  reduce  ”  it  with 
acid?  4.  Before  treating  them  with  acid, 
would  it  be  necessary  to  grind  the  bones  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  H.  BOWKER. 

Ans.— That  depends  entirely  upon  its  con¬ 
dition.  If  it  is  fresh  from  the  slaughter  houses 
it  is  worth  certainly  $8  to  $  10  per  tor .  If ,  ho w- 
ever,  it  has  been  boiled  and  the  grease  ex¬ 
tracted,  it  is  worth  less  for  rendering  pur¬ 
poses,  but  more  for  fertilizing  purposes;  for 
grease  is  of  no  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Probably 
well  steamed  or  boiled  bones  with  the  grease 
nearly  all  extracted  are  worth  from  $17  to 
$20  per  ton.  2.  If  bones  are  properly  steamed 
their  value  is  certainly  increased,  because  by 
this  means  the  grease  is  thoroughly  extracted 
and  the  bones  are  more  completely  broken 
down  and  consequently  more  easily  ground. 
The  question  whether  it  will  pay  or  not, 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  bone  to  be 
steamed  and  the  facilities  for  doing  it.  It 
probably  would  not  pay  to  rig  up  and  steam 
any  less  quantity  than  200  or  300  tons  a  year. 
For  to  do  it  well  require  not  only  a  steam 
boiler  but  steam  tanks  which  are  quite  expen¬ 
sive.  Bones  are  steamed  under  pressure. 

3.  Acid  applied  to  bone  dissolves  it  and 
makes  it  more  valuable  for  plant  food  because 
more  available.  If  the  bone  i3  to  be  used 
upon  quick-growing  plants,  like  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  vegetables  and  spring  grains,  it  should 
by  all  means  be  reduced  by  acid,  but  if  it  is  to 
be  used  upon  winter  grains  or  grass  land  it 
would  probably  not  pay  to  dissolve  it.  It 
would  not  pay  under  any  circumstances  to 
dissolve  it  if  the  sulphuric  acid  could  not  be 
obtained  near  at  hand,  for  the  freight  on  acid 
in  glass  carboys  is  very  expensive  and  the 
transportation  is  very  hazardous.  4.  Most 
certainly  it  would.  Bone  soaked  in  acid  after 
a  long  time  becomes  soft,  but  it  is  a  process 
requiring  time,  ranging  from  three  months  to 
a  year,  depending  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
bone  from  grease.  To  dissolve  bone  prop¬ 
erly  it  should  be  ground ;  in  fact  it  is  necessary 
to  grind  it  if  you  wish  to  thoroughly  dissolve 
it,  and  also  make  it  into  a  dry  product  that 
can  be  applied  by  machines. 

ABOUT  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

C.  C.  E.y Bartlett,  Ohio.— 1.  Can  nitrogen  be 
incorporated  into  a  fertilizer  as  a  simple  ele¬ 
ment,  or  is  it  always  chemically  combined 
with  ammonia?  2  If  so,  from  what  source  is 
it  obtained?  3.  The  agent  of  the  Bowker 
Fertilizer  Co.,  offers  for  sale  here  tho  Hill  and 
Drill  fertilizer  with  the  following  guaranteed 
analysis: 

Nitrogen . 1  hs  fo  2ha  per  cent 

Ammonia . 2  “  3 

Sol.  &  Avail.  Phos.  Acid . 10  “  12 

Total  Phos.  Acid . U  “  13 

Bone  Phosphate . 24  “  28 

Potash .  2  “  4 

What  is  the  value  per  pound  of  the  ammonia 
and  bone  phosphate,  and  is  there  anything 


lacking,  compared  with  what  you  call  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer? 

Ans.  1.  No.  Nitrogen  as  an  element  is  a 
gas.  In  ammonia  we  have  one  part  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  three  parts  of  hydrogen,  or  by  weight 
14  parts  of  nitrogen  and  three  parts  of  hydro¬ 
gen.  2.  From  nitrate  of  soda,  iron,  lime, 
magnesia,  etc.  and  from  organic  matter 
such  as  bones,  flesh,  hair,  etc.  3.  The 
actual  value  of  a  fertilizer  can  be  as¬ 
certained  only  by  an  analysis  when  the  ingre¬ 
dients  themselves  are  known.  For  example, 
the  above  guaranteed  analysis  does  not  show 


the  value  of  the  fertilizer,  because  it  does  not 
appear  whether  the  potash  is  muriate,  carbon¬ 
ate  or  sulphate  ;  it  does  not  appear  whether 
the  nitrogen  is  from  mineral  or  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  Again,  the  analysis  may  show  a  larger 
amount  or  a  smaller  amount  of  food  than  the 
minimum  guaranteed.  Assuming,  from  the 
well-known  character  of  the  firm  referred  to, 
that  the  best  of  materials  are  used,  the  value 
of  the  fertilizer  may  be  estimated  by  knowing 
the  cost  of  the  constituents  :  Nitrogen  from 
nitrate  of  soda  is  worth  16  cts.  per  pound  ; 
from  sulphate  of  ammonia  17  cts. ;  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  from  bones  is  worth  seven 
cents;  insoluble  from  S.  C.  rock  1.5;  potash 
from  sulphate  4.  7  ;  from  muriate  4.  0.  No,  it 
is  a  “  complete  ”  fertilizer,  but  rather  low  in 
potash. 

TREATMENT  OF  A  LAWN. 

A.  W.  A.,  Lowell,  Mass. — What  is  the  prop¬ 
er  treatment  of  a  lawn  which  so  far  has  failed 
to  give  satisfaction.  The-soil  is  slightly  clayey, 
not  very  strong.  The  seed  used  was  Red-top 
and  White  clover  sown  last  September.  The 
grass  came  up  well  and  wintered  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Last  spring  the  lawn  was  rolled  while 
the  ground  was  soft  and  since  then  the  growth 
of  the  grass  has  been  very  slow.  I  attribute 
this  slowness  of  growth  to  too  much  rolling  in 
the  spring,  the  ground  now  being  quite  hard. 
Will  the  frosts  of  another  winter  and  spring 
correct  this  hardness  due  to  too  much  rolling? 
Can  a  top-dressing  of  commercial  fertilizer,  if 
liberally  applied,  be  depended  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  good  a  result  as  stable  manure  ?  If 
yes,  what  kind  would  be  best  and  should  it  be 
applied  this  fall'or  next  spring  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  being  clayey,  it  was,  in  our 
opinion,  rolled  too  much,  or  when  it  was  too 
wet.  Had  the  soil  been  richer,  the  rolling 
would  have  shown  less  harm.  No  doubt  the 
frosts  of  winter  will  mellow  it.  Yes;  a  liberal 
amount  of  fertilizer  can  be  depended  on  to 
produce  the  same  result  as  stable  manure, 
though, being  soluble,  the  nitrogen  will  not  bo 
effective  for  so  long  a  time.  We  should  use 
raw  bone  flour,  unleached  wood  ashes  or,  in 
its  absence,  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash.  It  is 
probable  that  the  rather  small  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  in  the  bones  will  suffice;  but  to  insure 
a  quicker  effect,  either  blood,  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  added  in  small 
quantity.  By  all  means  apply  the  fertilizer  in 
early  spring. 

THE  GRAPE-VINE  APPLE-GALL. 

F.  L.  D.,  Union,  N.  J. — What  are  the  in¬ 
closed  growths?  I  have  dissected  several  and 
found  insects  in  all.  My  neighbors  insist  that 
they  are  genuine  “grape  apples.” 

Ans. — These  growths  are  of  a  conical  shape, 
about  an  inch  long,  attached  to  the  stem  like 
a  hazel-nut.  They  are  divided  into  about 
eight  segments,  the  inside  being  first  fleshy 
and  then  divided  into  long  cells,  having  a 
transverse  partition.  Each  cell  is  occupied 
by  a  larva  of  a  bright- yellow  color  (Saunders) 
with  a  chestnut-brown  Y-shaped  breast-bone, 
which  eventually  produces  a  gall-fly  belonging 
to  the  genus  Cecidomyia.  It  is  known  as  the 
Grape-vine  Apple-gall— Vitis  pomum.  Our 
friend  will  see  that  it  is  not  an  “apple,”  but  a 
certain  form  of  excrescence  caused  by  the 
above  insect— just  the  same  as  the  Grape-vine 
Tomato-gall  is  caused  by  a  nearly  related 
insect  the  larva  of  which  is  of  an  orange- 
yellow  color,  found  in  the  succulent  swellings 
of  the  stems  and  leaf-stalks.  They  are  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the  roundish 
cranberry-like  swelling  to  the  irregular,  bul¬ 
bous  protuberances  (Saunders),  which  ook 
like  a  group  of  little  tomatoes. 

SMALL  FRUIT  QUERIES. 

J.  J.  Toronto,  Can.  1.  Which  Is  the  best 
time — fall  or  spring — for  planting  blackber¬ 
ries  and  raspberries  ?  2.  Do  strawberries  do 
as  well  if  planted  in  the  fall  as  if  set  out  in 
spring  ?  3.  What  does  the  Rural  consider 
the  best  blackberry  and  bl  and  red  rasp¬ 
berry  ?  4.  What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for 
small  fruits,  omitting  barnyard  manure  ?  5. 
I’m  going  to  plant  15  acres  in  small  fruits  ; 
what  are  the  three  best  strawberries  ? 

Ans.  1.  For  your  climate  we  should  prefer 
spring.  2.  It  is  getting  rather  late  to  get  the 
best  results  from  planting  strawberries  now. 
Wait  until  early  spring.  3.  We  hear  that  the 
Minnewaski  blackberry  in  doing  well  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  lower  Canada.  Hilboru  is  a  good 
black-cap — Cuthbert  and  Marlboro  good  late 
and  early  reds.  4.  Unleached  wood  ashes 
and  raw  bone  flour.  5.  It  would  be  better  to 
inquire  of  local  cultivators.  We  would  men¬ 
tion,  as  a  matter  of  guess— not  knowing 
whether  you  want  early  or  late,  the  Bubach, 
Crescent,  Downing,  Jessie  and  Sharpless. 

HARROWING  YOUNG  POTATOES. 

H.  S.  L.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Farmers  in 
this  neighborhood  are  advocating  the  harrow¬ 
ing  of  young  potato  plants  in  the  spring. 
They  run  the  Thomas  harrow  directly  over 
the  rows.  I  claim  that  while  this  might  ans- 
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wer  for  corn,  it  will  injure  the  potatoes.  How 
is  it? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  advocated 
harrowing  a  corn  or  potato  field  after  the 
plants  are  up.  In  truth,  we  are  entirely  op 
posed  to  it.  If  corn  is  too  thick,  it  is  a  poor 
way  to  thin  it;  if  not  thick  enough,  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  harrowing  that  would  not 
be  gained  by  cultivation.  As  for  potatoes,  it 
is  our  belief  that  any  injury  whatever  to  the 
tops  will  correspondingly  decrease  the  yield 
of  tubers. 

STEAM  PLOWING. 

.7.  77.  S ,  Bourbon ,  Ind. — Is  steam  plowing 
practiced  in  this  country  at  all? 

Ans. — The  Geiser  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  make  a  “steam  plowing 
outfit.”  This  is  a  stout,  metal  frame  to  which 
are  attached  a  number  of  plows  that  can  be 
lowered  or  raised  by  suitable  gearing.  Thfe 
arrangement  is  attached  to  a  traction  engine 
and  thus  pulled  over  the  ground.  We  do  not 
knowhow  extensively  these  outfits  are  used, 
or  what  they  need  in  the  way  of  soil  or  other 
conditions  to  enable  them  to  do  their  best 
work.  We  are  investigating  the  matter,  and 
will  lay  all  the  facts  before  our  readers  in  due 
time. 

DEATH  OF  DUCKLINGS.  ' 

W.  J.  E.,  Far  Rockaway ,  N.  Y. — My  duck¬ 
lings  are  dying  rapidly.  At  first  the  wings 
droop  and  there  is  some  difficulty  in  walking. 
In  a  day  or  so  they  sprawl,  beiDg  absolutely 
helpless,  with  wings,  legs  and  necks  extended. 
They  then  die,  generally  in  12  hours.  During 
the  last  stages  the  throat  and  mouth  become 
affected.  What  is  the  trouble  ? 

Ans.— It  is  probably  due  to  damp  quarters 
at  night,  and  drinking  cold  water,  causing 
cramps.  Young  ducks  should  always  be  given 
tepid  water,  and  be  kept  on  dry,  board  floors, 
and  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  run  in 
the  wet  grass,  or  become  wet  in  any  manner, 
as  the  down  is  no  protection. 

KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

G.  A.  7?.,  Beaufort ,  S.  C. — How  can  the 
kerosene  emulsion  be  made  not  too  strong  for 
such  delicate  plants  as  coleus  ? 

Ans. — Use  one  teacupful  of  kerosene  to’two 
of  sour  or  sweet  milk.  Shake  in  a  quart  bottle 
or  jug  until  a  complete  emulsion  is  formed. 
Then  add  one  part  of  this  to  10  of  water  and 
apply.  This  will  not  injure  the  plants.  Should 
it  fail  to  kill  the  insects,  you  might  reduce  the 
proportion  of  water.  Reduced  to  five  parts 
of  water,  the  mixture  will  not  haim  cabbage 
plants.  Beware  of  free  kerosene. 

DRILLING  FERTILIZERS  WITH  WHEAT. 

S.  M.  B.  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. — What  are  the 
Rural’s  objections  to  drilling  fertilizer  in 
with  wheat  ? 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  what  fertilizer  is 
used.  We  should  not  object  to  drilling  in  raw 
bone  flour,  but  any  superphosphate  or  sul¬ 
phate  or  muriate  of  potash,  or  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia  would  injure  the  seed 
if  in  contact.  We  should  altogether  prefer  to 
broadcast  the  fertilizer  and  harrow  it  in  before 
sowing  or  drilling-in  the  seed. 


Miscellaneous. 


J.  A.  L.  S.,  Fergus  Co.,  Minn. — The  grass 
is  Bromus  secalinus — Chess  or  Cheat — a 
worthless  grass. 

J.  77.,  Accotink,  Va. — What  is  the  Rural’s 
experience  with  the  Lucretia  Dewberry? 

Ans. — Our  experience  is  that  it  yields  a  fair 
crop  of  large  berries  of  only  fair  quality,  and 
that  it  is  not  worth  growing  where  the  stand¬ 
ards  succeed. 

77.  C.  D.,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. — I  noticed 
some  time  ago,  in  one  of  the  farm  papers,  an 
advertisement  of  a  pump  something  like  a 
chain  pump,  but  with  cups.  Who  makes  it? 

Ans. — Try  the  Gould’s  Manufacturing  Co., 
Senaca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

J.  77.  K.,  Adrian ,  Mich. — Does  the  Rural 
think  that  potatoes  from  vines  injured  by  the 
Flea-beetle  will  be  inferior  for  seed  ?  Mine 
are  about  two-thirdsof  their  natural  size. 

Ans. — Yes  ;  without  question.  We  are 
afraid  that  such  seed,  being  immature,  will 
rot  before  another  season  arrives.  That,  at 
least,  is  what  we  are  anticipating  with  those 
of  our  own,  the  vines  of  which  were  destroyed 
by  this  pest. 

J.  G.  Monmouth,  N.  J. — How  far  apart 
should  quince  trees  be  planted  to  secure  the 
best  results  and  in  what  kind  of  soil  ?  What 
varieties  are  best  for  this  section  ? 

Ans.  A  deep,  rich  soil  is  best.  In  our  ex¬ 
perience  there  is  no  soil  which  altogether 
pleases  the  quince  as  well,  as  a  moist  soil  if 
only  fairly-well  drained.  In  such  soil  they 
should  not  be  planted  closer  than  10  feet. 
Rea’s  Mammoth  first,  Orange  second.  The 
rye  is  not  known  to  us. 


G.  S  C.,  Clark  Falls,  Conn. --Has  the 
Rural  tried  the  new  potato  called  the  Queen, 
or  the  Carman  and  Everbearing  Rasp¬ 
berries  ? 

Ans. — We  are  trying  the  New  Queen 
(Jerrard)  this  season  for  the  first.  The  Car¬ 
man  is  among  the  earliest  of  black-caps; 
berry,  large  and  of  fine  quality.  Plant 
vigorous  and  hardy.  The  only  objection  we 
have  to  the  Earhart  Everbearing  is  that  it 
seems  to  bear  itself  to  death.  We  have  now 
a  plant  every  tip  of  which  is  laden  with 
berries  from  green  to  ripe. 

W.  B.  C.,  Shippensburg,  ra — 1.  After 
another  year’s  trial  does  the  Rural  consider 
the  Golden  Queen  Raspberry'  as  hardy  and 
productive  as  the  Caroline  and  superior  in 
quality  ?  2.  How  is  the  Sago  palm  prop¬ 
agated  ?  3.  From  whom  can  I  procure  the 

Yellow  Calla  Lily  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  decidedly  better  in  quality 
than  the  Caroline.  The  Caroline  we  have 
always  regarded  as  of  fair  quality  only.  It  is 
more  prolific  than  the  Golden  Queen  and 
as  bardy^asany  raspberry  we  know  of.  2.  By 
suckers.  3.  We  do  not  find  it  in  any 
catalogue  at  hand. 

G.  C.  R ,  Rixford,  Fla. — What  is  an 
analysis  of  the  ashes  of  the  hulls  of  cotton 
seed  ?  I  understand  that  they  are  deficient  in 
nitrogen;  are  they  suitable  for  application 
around  fruit  trees  ? 

Ans. — Analyses  vary  greatly.  Here  seems 
to  be  a  fair  average: 

Potash . 22  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid . 8  ” 

Some  analyses  show  as  high  as  42  per  cent,  of 
potash  and  14  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid ;  some 
show  as  low  as  three  per  cent,  of  potash  and 
.25  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  this  wide  difference.  Of  course 
they  have  no  nitrogen;  that  is  burnt  out. 
We  think  that  the  ashes  of  the  hulls  of  cotton¬ 
seed,  whether  of  the  highest  or  lowest  quality, 
may  safely  lie  used  about  fruit  trees. 


DISCUSSION. 


poultry  at  experiment  stations. 

P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J.— The 
suggestion  by  the  R.  N.-Y.  that  the  directors 
of  experiment  stations  should  ^turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  poultry  for  a  while  will  be  indorsed 
not  only  by  every  fancier,  but  also  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  poultry.  Perhaps  the  direct¬ 
ors  have  not  given  a  thought  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  poultry  interests,  nor  to  the  fact  that 
poultry  raising  is  within  the  reach  of  a  class 
that  cannot  undertake  more  expensive  ven¬ 
tures.  I  will  be  so  bold  as  to  call  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  though  no  census  in  this 
line  has  aver  been  taken  (it  being  an  impossi¬ 
bility),  the  wealth  created  by  poultry  is  enor¬ 
mous.  I  have  no  facts  to  present  as  to  the  pro¬ 
duction,  but  if  we  estimate  the  sum  of  $5  per 
annum  as  the  amount  expended  for  poultry 
and  eggs  for  each  individual  in  the  United 
States  (including  turkeys,  eggs  for  pastry, 
eggs  used  by  bakers,  and  in  the  arts,  as  well  as 
geese,  ducks,  feathers,  etc.)  the  sum  total  is 
$250,000,000,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  my  esti¬ 
mate  is  a  low  one.  Among  the  different  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  solved  are  the  following  :  1,  cost 
of  production  ;  2,  methods  of  feeding  for  eggs 
with  different  breeds  ;  3,  regulating  the  lay- 
iug  and  sitting  by  feeding  certain  foods  (I 
have  done  it)  and  the  difference  between  con¬ 
fining  fowls  and  free  range  ;  4,  fertility  of 
eggs;  5,  preserving  eggs  ;  6,  feeding  for  quali¬ 
ty;?,  value  of  fowls,  with  their  productions 
at  different  ages; 8,  winter  methods;  9,  summer 
methods;  10,  pure  breeds;  11,  crosses;  12,  build¬ 
ings  and  soil,  13,  diseases.  I  might  extend  the 
list  of  subjects  to  any  length,  if  necessary. 
There  are  now  over  25  papers  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  poultry,  which  shows  the  interest  and 
patronage  in  that  direction.  The  system  of 
scoring  by  points  originated  with  poultrymen. 
There  are  nearly  100  shows  every  season  of 
poultry  alone,  while  at  the  State  and  county 
fairs  the  poultry  department  is  always  largely 
attended.  The  “old.hen”  has  more  papers  and 
fairs  devoted  exclusively  to  her  than  horses 
sheep,  swine  and  cattle  combine  d.  She  well 
deserves  consideration,  for  her  returns  are 
sure  and  call  for  cash  sales.  She  tides  over 
the  winter  for  some,  filling  the  egg  basket  and 
procuring  many  family  necessaries  when 
everything  else  is  locked  up  by  the  frost  and 
snow,  and  she  works  from  January  to  Decem¬ 
ber.  Her  efforts  are  not  confined  to  the  farm, 
but  extend  also  to  villages  and  towns  as  well. 
In  proportion  to  the  capital  and  space  at  her 
disposal  she  produces  more  than  anything  else 
on  the  farm,  and  I  can  show  town  lots  where 
more  money  has  been  made  in  poultry  during 
the  past  year  than  has  been  produced  by  stock 
and  crops  on  some  farms.  I  trust  the  Rural 
will  insist  on  its  suggestion.  A  system  of 
experiments  by  those  who  have  all  the  oppir- 
tunities  for  discovery  would  be  valuable  to 


every  State  in  the  Union,  and  several  millions 
of  people  would  be  interested  in  the  results. 

THE  FLEA-BEETLE’S  WORK,  PROBABLY. 

W.  C.  S.,  Harmony,  R.  I.— In  the  Rural 
of  August  11  I  saw  the  article  on  the  Cucum¬ 
ber  Flea-beetle  I  at  once  went  to  my  pota¬ 
toes,  as  I  had  seen  the  day  before  that  the 
vines  had  begun  to  turn  black,  which  I  attri¬ 
buted  to  “blast.”  For  three  years  all  late 
potatoes  have  been  seriously  affected  in  Au¬ 
gust  the  leaves  perishing  fully  three  weeks 
before  they  should  die.  This,  I  believe,  is  a 
great  injury  to  the  potato,  as  I  think  that  the 
growth  of  the  tuber  is  much  greater  during 
the  last  two  weeks  than  it  is  in  the  same 
time  during  any  other  part  of  the  season.  On 
examining  the  leaves  I  found  them  badly 
eaten,  and  turning  black.  On  turning  them 
over  I  found  them  badly  infested  with  a  small 
insect  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the  tiny 
egg  to  the  little  insect  with  small  wings,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  birch  louse.  The  eggs  were 
in  groups,  like  those  of  the  potato  beetle;  but 
they  were  small  and  light  green  in  color. 
There  were  all  the  way  from  five  to  20  or 
more  in  the  groups.  Nearly  every  leaf  was 
in  the  same  condition.  The  insect  seems  to  lie 
very  different  from  that  described  on  page 
541  of  the  Rural.  I  inclose  some  specimens 
of  the  insects  and  of  the  damaged  leaves. 

Remarks:  From  an  examination  of  the 
leaves,  the  perforations  are  no  doubt  caused 
by  the  Flea-beetle  and  not  by  the  aphis  ac¬ 
companying.  It  is  quite  probable  the  beetle 
had  disappeared  before  our  friend’s  examina¬ 
tion. 

T.  H.  Y.,  Alexandria,  Dakota.— In  the 
Rural,  of  Aug.  18,  page  546,  the 
question  is  asked  “  Why  can  not  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  raise  potatoes  as  cheaply 
as  they  are  raised  anywhere  on  the  globe. ’> 
I  would  answer,  “  Because  we  have  not  any 
of  the  globe’s  pauper  laborers  to  work  in  the 
potato  field,  and  have  to  pay  for  the  protection 
of  American  labor  in  the  high  tariff,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  have  to  fight  the  Cucumber  Flea- 
beetle,  and  other  enemies  of  the  potato.  By 
the  way,  that  beetle  may  prove  to  be  an 
awful  pest.  Would  it  be  possible  to  destroy  it 
by  putting  20  hen-coops,  each  with  a  hen 
and  15  chicks,  on  an  acre  of  potatoes?  The 
little  chicks  always  do  more  good  than  harm 
in  my  garden.  While  other  persons  complain 
that  the  cabbage  flea  destroys  their  cabbage 
plants,  my  chicks  grow  fat  on  the  fleas  and 
the  plants  are  unhurt. 

Do  skunks  eat  potato  bugs?  I  saw  one 
dodging  from  one  hill  of  potatoes  to  another 
the  other  day,  and  though  the  bugs  here¬ 
abouts  have  been  very  numerous,  we  have  had 
but  few.  If  skunks  do  eat  the  pests  I  will 
never  kill  another,  even  though  he  kills  a 
brood  of  pure-bred  chicks,  as  one  did  last 
year.  If  the  skunk  will  take  care  of  the 
potato  bugs,  I  will  take  care  of  the  chicks.  I 
know  prairie  hens  eat  the  bugs. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  CUCUMBER  FLEA-BEETLE. 

W.  E.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. — I  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  your  description  of  the  new  enemy 
of  the  potato,  the  “Cucumber  Flea-beetle.”  I 
have  noticed  the  pests*  for  several  years  past 
while  gathering  the  Colorado  beetle  and  have 
wondered  many  times  what  caused  the  leaves 
of  the  potato  vines  to  be  punctured  full  of 
holesKbut  as  little  damage’wasdone,  not  much 
thought  was  given  the  matter.  This  year 
while  gathering  the  Colorado  beetle  I  noticed 
that  these  small  black  beetles  were  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  yet  when  the  potato  leaves  began 
to  shrivel  up  and  die  I  did  not  lay  the  blame 
to  the  true  cause  but  thought  it  was  due  to 
blightnalthough  it  did.not  appear  like  it;  but 
since  reading  the  Rural  of  Aug.  11  and  18, 
and  after  having  examined  the  vines  carefully 
the  matter  has  become  plain.  We  have  got 
the  rogues  and  got  them  bad.  On  some 
pieces  the  tops  are  dying  very  fast;  while  on 
other  pieces  adjoining,  not  much  harm  is 
being  done.  Potatoes  are  our  principal  crop 
and  while  it  is  too  late  to  make  much  of  a 
fight  this  year,  we  shall  look  anxiously  for 
some  remedy  in  the  future,  in  case  they  should 
continue  to  increase.  Many  thanks  to  the 
Rural  for  pointing  out  the  enemy.  Now  give 
us  a  remedy. 

E.  P.  Y.,  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y.— I  send  to 
the  Rural  by  express  a  box  with  a  branch  of 
black  raspberries  picked  on  August  21,  (yes¬ 
terday-)  They  begin  to  ripen  a  little  before 
the  Gregg.  They  were  found  wild  four  years 
ago,  and  have  been  under  cultivation  from 
that  time.  The  small  black  flea  noticed  in 
the  Rural  as  killing  the  potato  vine,  is  kill¬ 
ing  them  here  in  the  same  way. 

Remarks. — The  branch,  something  over  a 
foot  lcng,  bears  32  black-cap  berries  as  large 
as  any  we  have  seen  at  this  season.  The  Ear- 
hart  berries  are  nearly  as  large  but  of  some¬ 
what  better  quality.  The  latter  variety  be 
gins  to  ripen  quite  early,  aud  its  first  crop  is 
nearly  as  plentiful  as  that  of  other  black-caps. 


WHITE  HUCKLEBERRIES. 

W.  J.  B.,  Ingham  Co,  Mich.— A  rthhble 
man— once  a  student  of  this  college — living  bt 
Balowin,  Lake  County,  Western  Michigan, 
says  he  knows  the  location  of  a  patch  of  white 
huckleberries  which  usually  yields  several 
quarts.  Ex'remely  dry  weather  this  year 
prevent*  d  their  bearing  much.  We  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  most  fruits  this  way  sometimes; 
we  have  wild  black  caps  and  wild  blackber¬ 
ries  which  are  yellowish  and  not  black. 

F.  P.,  Stockport,  N.  Y.— Mary  Wager 
Fisher  is  “off  the  hooks,”  again  in  her  corr  ^ 
munication  on  “danger  of  eating  grape  seeds.” 
She  should  have  advised  the  public  not  to 
swallow  the  seed?.  # Perhaps  she  does  not  read 
the  Rural  New-Yorker;  I  think  it  was  there 
1  learned  to  eat  grapes  by  biting  through  the 
entire  grape  and  then  separating  the  seeds 
and  skin  from  the  pulp.  Any  one  who  learns 
to  eat  grapes  in  this  style  will  not  eat  them  in 
any  other  way. 


Profitable  Sorghum  Sugar-making  a 
Failure. —Professor  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chemist 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  just 
published  a  bulletin  in  which  he  gives  many 
forcible  reasons  for  his  belief  that  with  our 
present  knowledge,  methods  and  appliances 
the  making  of  sorghum  sugar  is  not  only  un¬ 
profitable,  but  must  entail  a  loss,  unless  this  is 
made  good  by  national  or  State  bounty.  He 
gives  a  thorough  review  of  all  the  chemical 
analysis  of  sorghum  and  of  the  history  of  the 
industry  from  the  first  three  small  vials  of 
sorghum  sugar  made  by  Dr.  Battey,  of  Rome, 
Ga.,in  1854,  to  the  results  of  last  season’s  work 
at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas.  In  1882  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  made  an  award  of 
$12,000  to  concerns  making  sorghum  sugar, 
The  following  parties  started  experiments  to 
gain  a  part  of  the  award :  The  Champaign 
Sugar  and  Glucose  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Champaign,  III.;  Prosessor  Magnus  Swen¬ 
son  ;  Paul  Steck,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Nelson 
Maltby,  Geneva,  Ohio;  Drummond  Brothers, 
Warrensburg,  Mo.:  A.  J.  Decker,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  William  Frazier,  Esopia,  Vernon 
County,  Wis.;  Jefferson  Sugar  Company. 
Jefferson,  Ohio:  Oak  Hill  Refining  Company, 
Edwardsville,  III. ;  C.  Bozareth,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa.  The  two  last  made  little  or  nothing, 
aDd,  therefore,  were  counted  out.  The  eight 
others  made  an  aggregate  of  116  165.5  pounds, 
so  that  the  amount  of  premium  or  bounty 
given  was  as  high  as  nearly  9.8  cents  per 
pound. 

The  following  failures  to  make  sorghum 
sugar  upon  a  commercial  scale  are  reported: 
At  Crystal  Lake  and  Hoopeston,  near  Chica¬ 
go,  factories  were  built  in  1879  and  1880,  but 
the  attempts  to  make  sugar  were  total  fail, 
ures  and  the  factories  have  been  abandoned 
and  dismantled.  In  1879  a  factory  was  built 
at  Faribault,  Minn.,  but  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  was  unprofitable,  and  the  factory  closed 
in  1882.  A  large  factory  was  built  at  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.,  in  1882,  and  several  hundred  thous¬ 
and  pounds  of  white  sugar  were  made  in  that 
and  the  two  following  seasons,  but  the  enter¬ 
prise  did  not  pay  and  the  factory  was  aban¬ 
doned.  The  factory  at  Hutchinson,  Kan., was 
built  in  1882.  In  1883  aud  1884,  in  all,  450.000 
pounds  of  sugar  were  made  at  a  loss.  The 
factory  was  then  abandoned.  A  sugar 
mill  was  established  at  Sterling,  Kan.,  in 
1882,  but  after  making  270,000  pounds  of  sugar 
in  18813  and  1884  the  business  was  abandoned 
as  unprofitable.  A  factory  established  at 
Franklin,  Teun.,  was  operated  in  1883  4  with¬ 
out  the  production  of  any  sugar,  and,  of 
course,  abandoned.  At  Ottawa.  Kan. ,  a  large 
glucose  factory  was  converted  into  a  sorghum 
sugar  factory.  Sugar  was  made  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities  in  1884  and  1885,  and  the 
house  was  then  closed,  the  business  having 
resulted  in  financial  loss. 

The  Professor  next  gives  a  number  of  figures 
showing  the  analysis  of  and  the  quantity  of 
sugar  extractable  from  sorghum  cane  by  the 
best  modern  method.  These  appear  to  show 
beyond  any  question  that  the  failure  to  make 
sorghum  sugar  profitably  in  this  country  has 
not  been  been  due  alone  to  defective  machin¬ 
ery  nor  lack  of  skill,  but  chiefly  to  the  quality 
of  the  cane  which  has  been  used. 

While  the  worker  in  sugar-cane  and  sugar- 
beets  is  reasonably  sure  of  his  material— that 
it  will  remain  the  same  during  the  season — the 
sorghum-sugar  maker  has  no  such  assurance. 
The  same  variety  of  cane,  in  the  same  degree 
of  maturity,  will  show  the  most  surprising 
differences  in  the  sugar  contents  of  its  sap. 
The  Professor  is  very  severe  on  the  “sorghum 
enthusiast”  aud  the  “sorghum  crank,”  who 
haye  been  glowingly  portraying  the  glorious 
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future  of  sorghum,  extolling  it,  “as  the  one 
great  savior  of  the  country,  furnishing  alike 
its  bread,  its  sweets,  its  meats  and  its  drinks.” 
The  Professor  thinks  hope  for  the  business  is 
not  in  new  methods  or  new  machinery  ;  but  in 
wise  selection  of  seed,  intensive  culture,  and 
judicious  fertilization,  which  are  the  factors 
that  can  make  the  sorghum  sufficiently  saccha- 
rifacient.  The  factory  at  Rio  Grande,  N.  jJ. ,  had 
the  most  extentive  and  thoroughly  equipped 
sorghum-sugar  house  ever  built  in  the  United 
States.  Of  it  Professor  Wiley  says  :  “  For 
iive  successive  seasons  from  1882  it  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  highest  skill.  With  the  aid 
of  a  State  bounty  of  $1  per  ton  for  the  cane  and 
one  cent  a  pound  for  the  sugar,  the  company 
was  able  to  hold  together  financially.  With 
the  close  of  1886  the  State  bounty  expired  and 
the  factory  has  now  been  closed  and  disman¬ 
tled,  since  it  could  only  be  run  at  a  loss  with¬ 
out  the  bounty.  In  all  nearly  1,500,000  pounds 
of  sugar  have  been  made  by  this  companjL” 
At  the  present  time  there  remains  only  one 
sorghum-sugar  factory  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
country,  namely,  that  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 
One  is  building  at  Topeka  and  one  at  Conway 
Springs,  Kan.  Col.  Cunningham,  Sugar 
Lands,  Texas,  is  also  preparing  to  make  sor¬ 
ghum  sugar  in  connection  with  the  sugar-cane. 

Water  For  Stock — The  fact  that  whole 
herds  of  cattle  are  kept  summer  after  summer 
in  fields  where  ponds  or  other  stagnant  water 
full  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
is  all  that  they  have  to  drink  and  yet  do  well, 
and  the  equally  potent  fact  that  many  more 
have  been  given  unfi.tered  cistern  water  with 
the  same  result,  would  lead  many  to  conclude 
that  the  subject  of  pure  water  for  stock  was 
of  no  special  practical  importance.  In  reply 
Prof.  A  J.  Cook  says  with  force  and  truth, 
in  the  Weekly  Press,  that  many  a  boy  uses  to¬ 
bacco  almost  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  and 
yet  remains  healthy  and  vigorous.  Yet  there 
are  other  thousands  that  are  being  emasculated 
mentally  and  often  killed  outright  by  this 
same  obnoxious  and  filthy  poison.  He  makes 
it  a  point  to  give  his  cattle  and  other  stock  no 
food  or  drink  that  he  would  not  use  himself. 
Stock  may  live  and  thrive  on  foul,  stagnant 
water.  They  may  sicken  and  die  because  of 
the  same.  And,  even  granting  that  they  do 
thrive  with  such  drink,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  would  not  do  far  better  were  they  pro¬ 
vided  with  clear,  pure,  spring,  brook  or  well 
water.  With  our  cheap,  excellent  windmills 
and  nature’s  grand,  pure  reservoir  which 
exists  everywhere  beneath  us,  there  is  surely 
no  need  of  obliging  our  stock  to  drink  from 
the  fetid,  loathsome  pool. 

If  it  is  thought  best  to  use  cistern  water  for 
farm  stock,  the  cistern  should  be  separated 
into  two  portions  by  a  good  brick  wall,  well 
laid  in  water  lime.  Then  we  should  let  the 
water  enter  on  one  side  and  pump  it  out  from 
the  other  side  of  the  partition.  Such  a  wall 
of  brick  forms  a  very  efficient  filter . 

Agriculture  in  Australasia  — Numbered 
among  the  many  valuable  papers  emanating 
from  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington,  says  the  N.  Y. 
World,  not  the  least  of  interest  to  Americans, 
and  especially  to  our  own  people  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  is  a  recent  one  on  the 
condition  of  agriculture  and  its  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  development  in  the  vast  regions  be¬ 
longing  to  the  British  Crown  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe. 

These  colonies  are  seven  in  number — New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Victoria  and  Queensland,  subdivisions 
of  the  island  or  continent  of  Australia,  and 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  The.  superficial 
area  of  Australia  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
this  country  (excluding  Alaska!,  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  English-speaking  and  the  agricultural 
products  are  very  similar  to  ours.  There  is  no 
very  material  difference  in  climate;  most  of 
our  products,  except  cotton  and  tobacco,  are 
well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  season  ;  their 
wheat  now  meets  ours  in  the  world’s  markets  ; 
Australasian  meat  competes  with  American  in 
supplying  the  workers  of  the  Old  World  with 
cheap  food,  and  to-day  their  wool  competes 
with  ours  in  our  home  markets. 

The  total  area  of  the  seven  colonies  is  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska,  and  the  population  is  less  than  that 
of  Femisylvania.  It  can  thus  be  seen 
that  in  the  not  distant  future  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  are  quite  likely  to  have,  for 
many  of  their  products,  a  formidable  compet¬ 
itor  in  the  world’s  markets,  when  the  virgin 
soil  of  their  vast  territories  shall  contaiu  an 
industrious  agricultural  ,  people  with  their 
numbers  greatly  increased. 


SHORT  STORIES. 


It  is  an  amazing  blunder  that  a  dairyman 
will  choose  a  cow  that  will  yield  him  $5  or  $10 
more  at  the  end  of  a  profitless  life  in  the  shape 
of  beef  rather  than  a  cow  of  no  value  for  beef, 
but  which  will  give  him  $20  a  year  for  eight 


years,  or  50  per  cent. — less  cost  of  keeping — 
more  than  the  more  popular  animal.  This  is 
about  $200  in  the  life  of  the  one  cow  against 
the  $10  at  the  death  of  the  other  cow.  And 
this  is  the  delusion,  remarks  Henry  Stewart, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  “a  general-purpose  cow,”  of  which 

so  much  is  said . 

Parker  Earle,  of  Cobden,  Ill.,  well  known 
to  our  readers,  in  building  a  fence  around  his 
young  orchards,  several  years  ago,  tried 
many  plans  for  preserving  the  posts.  Having 
ocasion  to  remove  the  fence  last  winter  he 
noted  the  condition  of  the  posts  as  follows: 
Those  set  with  no  preparation  were  decayed 
an  inch  or  more  in  thickness;  those  coated 
with  a  thick  wash  of  lime  were  better  pre 
served,  but  were  quite  seriously  attacked  by 
worms;  those  posts  coated  with  hot  tar  were 
as  perfectly  sound  as  when  put  in  the  ground ; 
those  painted  with  petroleum  and  kerosene  were 
equally  as  sound  and  as  good  for  setting.  Let 
the  posts  get  thoroughly  dry,  and  then,  with 
a  pan  of  cheap  kerosene  and  a  whitewash 
brush,  give  the  lower  third  of  the  post,  the 
part  to  go  into  the  ground,  two  or  three  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  oil,  letting  it  soak  in  each 
time.  Posts  so  treated,  he  says,  will  not  be 
troubled  by  worms  or  insects  of  any  kind, 
but  will  resist  decay  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
This  he  finds  to  be  the  simplest,  easiest  cheap¬ 
est  and  best  method  of  preservation . 

The  London  Agricultural  Gazette  notes 
the  August  number  of  Harper’s  Magazine 
contains  an  article  on  that  breed  of  cows 
known  in  England  by  the  general  name  of 
Dutch  cattle,  which  commands  some  attention. 
If  all  the  statements  in  it  are  such  as  cannot 
be  gainsaid— and  the  Gazette  does  not  doubt 
their  truth — or  if  there  are  no  qualifying  cir¬ 
cumstances  (and  the  Gazette  wants  a  little 
more  information  on  some  points),  then  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  are  the  sort  which  all  dairymen 

have  been  striving  to  obtain  . 

Mr.  Hoxie,  the  writer  of  the  article,  claims 
that  they  have  an  unalloyed  ancestry  of  more 
than  2,000  years,  or  dating  from  about  300 
years  before  the  Christian  era  began.  As, 
however,  the  first  herd  book  of  the  breed  was 
started  in  America  in  1872,  and  in  their  native 
region  in  1875,  the  Gazette  takes  leave  to 
accept  the  term  “unalloyed”  with  some 
qualifications  It  is  equally  true  to  say  that 
almost  any  breed  is  old,  as  it  must  have 
descended  from  ancestors  reaching  back  into 
geological  times,  although  its  particular 
history  may  be  known  for  only  a  century 
or  two . 

It  is  in  the  yield  of  milk  and  butter,  how¬ 
ever,  to  which  the  breed  has  attained  in 
America  that  the  Gazette  specially  directs 
attention.  It  seems  that  a  yield  of  2,000  gal 
Ions  is  quite  common  aud  easily  obtainable, - 
while  the  astounding  figure  of  over  30,000  lb. 
of  milk  from  one  cow  in  twelve  months  has 
been  reached  by  an  animal  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Whipole,  of  Cuba,  Newt  York  In  other 
words,  a  yield  of  from  three  to  five  times  that 
of  fairly  good  animals  in  England  seems  to  be 
common  among  these  Holsteiu-Friesian  cows. 
These  results  have  been  watched  by  official  in¬ 
spectors . 

It  is  not  iu  the  matter  of  quantity  aloue, 
however,  that  this  breed  is  making  progress, 
but  in  butter  yield  as  well.  In  England  they 
have  always  looked  on  them  as  giving  a  very 
large  yield  of  milk  which  was  poor  in  quality, 
and  Mr.  Hoxie  does  not  say  anything  about 
the  richness  of  the  yield,  gallon  for  gallon,  as 
compared  with  that  of  others  ;  but  in  the  total 
quantity  of  butter  yielded  by  the  day  or  week 
we  have  figures  far  above  the  ordinary.  One 
cow  has  reached  over  28  lb.  in  a  week,  while 
17  or  18  lb.  appear  to  be  quite  common  and 
easy  of  attainment . 

There  is  only  just  one  point  iu  which  the 
article  under  review  is  deficient.  We  are  not 
told  anything  about  the  cost  of  production  of 
such  extraordinary  results.  The  Gazette  has 
always  maintained  that  this  was  the  main 
point  to  lie  attended  to  in  milking  records,  and 
that  profit  per  cent,  on  capital  invested  is  the 
real  measure  of  success,  and  until  it  gets  the 
figures  for  these  enormous  results,  the  Gazette 
must  refrain  from  advising  dairymen  to  sell 
off  their  present  stock  and  buy  in  Dutch  cows, 
even  though  they  should  be  of  the  Clothilde  or 
Aaggie  strains .  . 

Garden  and  Forest  remarks  that  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Saturday  exhibition  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society  on  August  4th 
consisted  of  several  large  collections  of  Sweet 
Peas.  The  finest  flowers  in  twelve  unnamed 
varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Patterson, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of 
Quincy.  M.  B.  Faxon,  the  Boston  seedsman, 
staged  twenty-five  named  varieties,  of  which 
the  finest  were  Black  Purple,  with  dark,  rich, 
purple,  nearly  black  flowers  of  fine  substance 
and  color;  Butterfly,  light,  clear  lilac;  Painted 
Lady,  pink  and  white,  clear  and  very  delicate ; 
and  Invincible,  dark,  clear  scarlet,  and  by  far 


the  handsomest  flower  in  the  collection.  Many 
of  the  newer  varieties  are  lacking  in  clearness 
of  color,  and  give  evidence  that  too  much  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of 
large  flowers  at  the  expense  of  clear  self-colors. 
Sweet  Peas  are  now  great  favorites  with  the 
public,  and  the  windows  of  Boston  florists 
often  contain  beautiful  displays  of  this  flower, 
tastefully  arranged  with  Maidenhair  Ferns, 
summer  carnations  and  trailing  asparagus.. 

Prepare  the  new  onion  ground  now  and 
keep  it  free  of  weeds . 

The  best  way  to  pull  onions  is  with  a  potato 
hook  or  a  dull-pointed  iron  rake — raking  out 
one  row  at  a  time  and  raking  two  rows  to¬ 
gether  . 

The  Horticulturist  of  the  Ohio  Ex.  Station, 
William  J.  Green,  reports  that  the  Earhart 
blackcap  fruited  there  for  the  first  time  last 
season.  The  plants  are  vigorous  and  healthy, 
and  apparently  productive.  It  is  probably 
one  of  the  best  of  the  everbearing  sorts.  The 
first  crop  this  season  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  most  other  varieties,  and  there  are  still 
considerable  numbers  of  unripe  berries  and 
blossoms. 

Golden  Queen,  he  says,  has  proven  to  be  all 
that  has  been  claimed  for  it.  The  plants  are 
hardy,  vigorous,  healthy  and  productive, 
while  the  fruit  is  beautiful  in  appearance  and 
of  excellent  quality.  It  is  an  excellent  variety 
for  home  use,  and  might  be  profitably  grown 
for  some  markets . 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Cuthbert  has 
never  given  the  Ohio  Station  a  crop.  At  the 
Rural  Grounds  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Golden  Queen  except  by  the  color 
and  firmness  of  the  berries . 


Life:  “The  fondness  of  the  mosquito  for  the 
human  race  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ex 
amples  nature  gives  us  of  assiduous,  untiring 
undemonstrative  affection.  *  *  *  The 

Audubon  Society  has  proposed  as  a  means  of 
arresting  the  slaughter  of  other  song-birds, 
that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  using 
the  plumage  of  the  mosquito  for  the 
ornamentation  of  women’s  head-gear.” - 


DIRECT. 


Colman’s  Rural  World:  “We  have  the 
finest  of  the  cereal  grains  in  abundance,  an 
infinite  variety  of  the  most  luscious  fruits  and 
palatable  and  agreeable  vegetables.  Animal 
food  is  not  an  essential  article  of  diet  at  any 
time  and  when  used  freely  at  more  than  one 
nv>al  a  day  is  more  injurious  than  other¬ 
wise.” - Rutland  Herald:  “The  pro¬ 

fits  derived  from  stock  fanning  may 
usually  be  credited  to  the  better  half 
of  the  stock  kept;  the  poorer  half  seldom 
pay  the  cost  of  keeping,  and  often  cause  losses 
which  more  than  counterbalance  the  profits 

derived  from  the  opposite  class.'’ - A.  W. 

Cheever  in  the  N  E.  Farmer  :  “  The  Carman, 
a  black  cap,  has  given  better  satisfaction  than 
any  black-cap  I  have  tried  before.  It  is 
of  good  size,  juicy  for  a  black-cap,  an 


For  Seasickness 

l;se  Ilorslord’s  Aciil  Phosphate. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Blackman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
says :  “I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it  in 
seasickness.  Several  cases  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention  where  it  afforded  prompt  and 
entire  relief.” — Adv. 


How  to  SAVE  re-shlngllng,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs 
Particulars  FREE  If  you  mention  this  paper. 


INDIANA 


ER  ROOFINC  . 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 
all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
143  Duane  8t.,  New  York  City. 

PAINT  A.  ROOFINC  CO. 


excellent  bearer  and  good  grower.” - 

N.  Y.  Times:  “As  the  matter  of  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  fence  posts  is  important  to  farmers — 
and  it  is  well  proved  that  locust  is  the  most 
durable  of  all  timber  for  this  purpose,  and 
chestnut  is  next  to  it — the  planting  of  groves 
of  these  trees  for  this  use  should  not  be 

neglected.” - Weekly  Press:  “  Itis  claimed 

by  some  that  unless  ground  feed  is  mixed  with 
cut  fodder  of  some  kind,  it  is  carried  past  the 
first  and  second  stomachs  directly  to  the 
third,  and,  consequently,  does  not  get  remasti¬ 
cated.  If  there  is  any  disadvantage  in  this 
arrangement,  the  cow  ought  to  know  it,  but 
we  would  trust  her  to  put  a  ration  of  clear 
bran  where  it  would  do  the  most  good  if  she 

had  a  dozen  stomachs.” - Medical  Classics: 

“  Observe  if  there  are  many  pale,  thin  and 
worn-out  looking  women  and  children  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  you  will  have 

fair  index  as  to  its  healthfulness.” - 

Robert  Hale,  in  theMiunesota  State  Hort.  Soc. 
Report :  “  1  have  a  great  pity  for  any  one 
who  does  not  love  flowers.  I  have  a  little 
neighbor,  one  of  the  finest  children  I  ever  saw, 
just  able  to  walk  and  talk,  who  loves  flowers 
as  well  as  I  do,  and  when  he  visits  me  he 
always  gets  a  few  for  him;elf  and  a  few  more 
to  take  to  his  mamma,  and  with  the  sweetest 
smile  I  ever  saw  on  the  face  of  a  child,  the 
‘  thank  you  ’  he  never  forgets  to  return  is  to 
me  the  highest  compensation  that  could  be  re¬ 
turned.  I  love  that  child,  and  all  others  that 
love  flowers.” - Puck  :  “  What  is  the  ave¬ 

rage  politician  ?  A  man  who  feels  the  pulse 
of  the  people  ?  Who  studies  their  tendencies  ? 
Who  knows  their  needs  and  their  wishes  ? 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  He  has  as  little  to  do 
with  the  people  as  the  butcher  has  to  do  with 
the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  He  knows 
nothing  of  them;  he  cares  nothing  for  them. 
He  deals  only  with  minor  politicians,  who  con¬ 
tract  with  him  to  deliver  this,  that  or  the  other 
vote,  in  return  for  such  a  division  of  offices.— 
Trans.  Am.  Ass’n  Nurserymen;  “  In  no  city 
in  Europe  can  you  buy  as  great  a  variety  of 
fine  fruit  as  iu  New  York,  and  in  no  country 
in  Europe  is  fruit  within  the  means  of  the 

working  class  as  it  is  in  our  country.” - 

Mr.  Barry:  “If  apples  cost  us  $10  or  $12  per 
barrel,  as  they  do  on  the  other  side,  one 
would  think  a  great  deal  more  of  them.” — 


R0SSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— is  the  best  and  most 
durab'e  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron,  and  Shingle  Roofs.  Barns, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  peel— vfiU  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROSslE  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH'S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
br  F.  G.  PARSONS  ft  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


LICHTNING  WELL-SINKING 
MACHINE  MAKERS. 

WeU-»inking  and  prospecting  tools  sent 
on  trial.  5!M  feet  has  been  »unk  in  8 
hours.  Instructions  for  beginners.  An 
Encyclopdia  of  800  Engraving,  of  well 
‘  and  prospectors  tools,  pumps, 

.wind  and  steam  engines.  A  trea- 
s  on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  charges 
"15  cts.each. 

I  he  American 
_  WellWorks. 
AURORA,  ILLS., 
U.  S.  A. 


600  ACRES. 


13  GREENHOUSES. 


TREES#  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TREKS,  Slirubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue  Fall  of  1888,  mailed  free.  Establishe.d  1862. 

BLOOMINGTON(PH(ENIX)NURSERY 

SIDNEY  TCTTLE  &  CO.  Proprietors,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Raise  No  More  Wheat 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Daiky.  Poultry  and  Doctor  Boor  tells 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  (J.  G.  iliruer,  Allentown,  Pa 


TREES 


Vines,  Root  Grafts,  Everything. 
No  larger  stock  iu  the  U.  S.  No 

No  better,  cheaper.  PIKE  CO. 
NUKSUlltS.  LOUISIANA  MO. 
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OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP!  ularltyof  'J’he 

“  Ellen  borough  ”  Flock  makes  another  importa¬ 
tion  necessary  this  season.  Selections  of  yearling 
Rams  aDd  Ewes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Tread- 
■well,  the  acknowledged  leading  breeder,  and  best 
judge  in  England.  Oxfords  are  the  largest  of  the 
black  faced  breeds  (rams  weigh  425  lbs,),  are  heaviest 
shearers,  and  will  outlive  “free  wool."  At  the  last 
Smlthfleld,  London,  Fat  Stock  Show,  Oxford*  von 
champion  prize  for  beat  mutton  sheep  at  the  show, 
and  were  considered  the  best  class  at  the  last  great 
“  Royal.”  Address  F.  C.  GOLDSBOROUGH. 

Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland. 

Dehorning  Cattle  28 


i.  j. 


page  book  particulars  10  c. 

WICKS,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Cotswold,  South-down,  Oxford-down,  Shropshire*, 
and  M eriuos,  bred  from  our  very  choicest  stock  W rite 
at  once  for  our  special  prices  for  the  fall;  also  Rough- 
coated  Collie  Puppies. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  ft  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 


P 


TO  GROW 

is  the 


ROFIT  ABLE 
PYLE’S  RED  WINTER  APPLE 

a  large,  red.  showy  apple;  good  keeper,  and 
abundant  bearer.  Price,  first-class  trees,  75  cents, 
sacrmd  class  50  cents,  each.  Write  to 

GEORGE  ACHE  LIS,  West  Chester,  Pa- 


.  lERLESS  dyes  Sold  by  Druooxst*. 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home  . 
Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1888. 
NOTIFICATION. 


r  day  appointed  for  harvesting  the 
potatoes  of  the  “  Contest  ”  plot  is 
Friday,  the  28th  inst.  The  judges  have 
been  notified  to  that  effect. 

Train  boats  leave  Pavonia  Ferry  (Erie, 
foot  of  Chambers  street),  9.50-11.15  A. 
M.  It  is  desired  that  all  who  can  will 
take  the  9.50  boat.  Excursion  tickets 
should  be  purchased  to  River  Edge,  N.  J. 
&  N.Y.  R.R.  Return  trains  leave  nearly 
every  hour  in  the  afternoon.  The  distance 
from  the  station  to  River  Edge  is  one  and 
one -eighth  mile.  Conveyances  will  be 
furnished  for  the  committee  and  for  others 
as  far  as  possible. 


£  Premium  List  Number  next  week.  We 
have  a  new  proposition  to  make  to  agents 
this  year.  It  will  be  very  popular. 


THE  CONTEST. 


fT^HE  season  for  potatoes  has  been 
almost  perfect  and  the  yield  about 
the  Rural  Grounds  has  been,  and  will 
be  exceptionally  large  where  the  vines 
have  not  been  injured  by  the  Flea-beetle. 
In  some  cases  this  insect  has  nearly  des¬ 
troyed  the  crop ;  in  most  cases  it  has  in¬ 
jured  it  more  or  less. 

The  leaves  of  the  R.  N-Y.  No.  3,  which 
takes  two-fifths  of  the  “Contest”  plot, 
were  killed  before  the  earliest  potatoes 
began  to  mature,  and  the  yield  will  be 
very  small.  Probably  most  of  the  hills 
will  not  yield  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  leaves  of  the  R.  N-Y.  No.  4,  (also 
two-fifths  of  the  contest  plot)  were  attack¬ 
ed  later  and  killed,  for  the  most  part, 
some  three  to  four  weeks  before  their 
time  of  maturity.  A  few  of  the  plants 
were  less  injured  and  died  later.  Most 
of  the  plants  of  the  R.  N-Y"  No.  2,  (one- 
fifth  of  the  plot)  are  still  alive,  having 
been  less  injured  than  either  of  the  others. 

What  then  is  the  prospect  of  raising  at 
the  rate  of  over  700  bushels  to  the  acre, 
which  we  set  out  to  do  regardless  of  the 
season  or  accidents  of  any  Tcindl  Well, 
perhaps  there  is  still  a  little  chance  of 
victory. 

It  is  still  our  belief  that  the  No.  2  and  4 
will  yield  over  700  bushels  to  the  acre. 
In  how  far  the  comparative  failure 
of  the  No.  3  will  reduce  the  entire  yield 
below  700  bushels,  can  only,  at  this  time, 
be  guessed  at.  At  any  rate  we  are  con¬ 
fident  of  showing  the  Committee  that  the 
Trench  System  is  by  no  means  a  failure, 
and  that,  after  all,  is  what  our  readers  are 
mainly  interested  in. 


A  farmer  near  the  Rural  Farm  has 
raised  Early  Ohio  potatoes  for  12  consecu¬ 
tive  years.  He  carefully  selects  his  own 
“seed”  and  raises  better  crops  now  than 
from  his  purchased  seed.  ^  ... 


Under  date  of  August  25  Mr.  J.  A. 
Foote  writes  us  that  Mr.  Thos.  J. 
Matthews,  of  Cynthiana,  Posey  Co.,  Ind., 
reports  a  yield  of  Poole  wheat  of  57  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  The  area  is  not  stated. 


P.  H.  Jacobs  talks  sensibly  regarding 
poultry  at  the  experiment  stations,  on 
page  596.  Mr.  J.  has  overlooked  one 
very  important  item  of  poultry  value,  viz : 
the  manurp.  We  estimate  that  the  value 
of  the  hen  manure  produced  in  this 
country  during  1880  was  over  $19,000,000. 
The  total  value  of  the  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  manufactured  during  the  same 
year  was  $23,650,795. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Foote’s  article  on  wheat 
culture,  and  the  popular  varieties  in  his 
part  of  the  country  (Crawfordsville 
Indiana)  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
wheat-growers.  It  appears  on  page  591. 
Mr.  Foote,  though  not  much  of  a  wheat- 
grower,  is  a  wheat  dealer,  and  has  a  better 
opportunity  of  learning  about  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  and  can  form  a  better  opinion 
of  their  relative  merits  than  can  the 
R.  N-Y.,  or  individual  experimenters  in 
a  single  section. 


A  new  source  of  danger  to  pedestrians 
is  discovered  in  many  New  England 
towns.  Many  of  the  streets  of  such 
towns  are  lined  with  glorious  elms,  often 
a  century  or  more  old.  These  trees  are 
slowly  dying.  During  a  high  wind  they 
are  liable  to  fall  or  drop  heavy  branches 
into  the  streets.  The  crash  may  come 
without  warning.  It  is  liable  to  carry 
death  with  it.  A  partially  decayed  tree 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  retain  where  liv¬ 
ing  beings  are  liable  to  pass.  Such  dead 
material  should  always  be  removed. 


The  Republicans  of  Wisconsin  have 
done  well  in  making  Mr.  W.  D.  Hoard, 
editor  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  their  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor.  When  Governor  Rusk 
declined  to  run  again,  there  was  a  large 
number  of  aspirants  for  the  honor ;  but  the 
choice  fell  on  the  most  prominent  promo¬ 
ter  of  the  dairy  interests  of  the  West. 
Mr.  Hoard  is  hardly  known  in  politics, 
but  he  has  long  been  an  excellent  speaker 
at  farmers’  institutes  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  meetings,  and  his  election  appears  a 
foregone  conclusion. 


Note. — The  heading  of  Domestic  Econ¬ 
omy,  in  our  last  issue,  instead  of  being 
placed  on  page  583,  should  have  been  at 
the  top  of  first  column,  page  582,  thus 
making  the  department  three  columns 
long,  instead  of  a  few  inches,  as  by  the 
mistake  it  is  made  to  appear.  The  article 
headed  “Something  About  Soap,”  on  page 

581,  should  have  been  continued  on  page 

582,  of  course,  instead  of  being  completed 
on  588.  The  illustrated  article  entitled 
“  Corn  Envelope  ”  is  concluded  on  page 
582  instead  of  on  583,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been. 

We  much  regret  these  several  transfers. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  per¬ 
son  purporting  to  control  “  the  exclusive 
privilege  for  the  distribution  of  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  of  every  kind  upon  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Fair  Grounds.”  He  proposes  to 
stop  the  distribution  of  sample  copies  of 
agricultural  papers,  because  such  distrib¬ 
ution  interferes  with  his  privilege.  He 
says,  however,  that  he  will  cheerfully  agree 
to  such  a  distribution  if  the  publishers  of 
agricultural  papers  will  agree  to  cut  out 
all  advertising  matter.  This  is  the  cream 
of  delicate  humor.  Without  any  adver¬ 
tising  !  A  model  ‘  ‘sample  copy  ”  such  a 
paper  would  be  !  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  managers  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Fair  ? 


A  treaty  to  operate  for  ten  years  from 
September  1,  1891,  has  just  been  signed  by 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Australia- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Italy,  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  Russia  and  Spain,  the  adhesion  of 
France  being  left  open  for  six  months. 
It  provides  for  the  abolition  of  bounties 
on  the  manufacture  and  exportation  of 
sugar  in  these  countries  for  the  above 
period.  When,  three  years  hence,  it  goes 
into  effect,  the  artificial  cheapness  of  beet 
sugar  will  be  ended.  This  industry,  one 
of  the  greatest  supported  by  artificial 
means  in  Europe,  will  stand  or  fall 
on  its  own  merits,  and  the  production  of 
cane  sugar  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  in  this  and 
other  countries  is  sure  to  receive 
an  enormous  impetus. 

The  farmers  of  Manitoba  have  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Northern  Pacific 
railway.  For  months  it  has  been  bitterly 
opposed  to  their  efforts  to  secure  more 
ample  railroad  facilities  and  transporta¬ 
tion  competition  by  the  construction  of  the 
Red  River  Valley  line,  connecting  with  the 


railroad  system  of  the  United  States.  The 
monopoly  was  backed  up  by  the  Dominion 
government,  and  it  was  only  when  serious 
agitation  and  trouble  were  threatened 
that  due  attention  was  paid  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Manitobans.  Now  the 
railway  company  will  buy  and  complete 
the  Red  River  road,  and  yield  all  the 
other  demands  of  the  Provincial  govern¬ 
ment,  even  to  the  use  of  the  tracks  by 
other  road s.  Extortionate  grain  rates  will 
now  cease  to  be  among  the  grievances  of 
the  farmers  of  the  Canadian  Northwest. 


The  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
for  the  encouragement  of  silk  culture 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  was  $30,000 ; 
$20,000  of  which  is  to  be  expended  by 
the  Department  ot  Agriculture;  $5,000 
by  the  Women’s  Silk  Culture  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia;  $2,500  by  the  Ladies’ 
Silk  Culture  Society  of  California,  and 
$2,500  by  Joseph  Neumann  of  California. 
This  is  a  large  sum  to  be  wasted,  and 
wasted  it  will  certainly  be  so  far  as  the 
public  is  likely  to  be  benefited.  The 
worst  of  such  appropriations  is  that  they 
are  credited  to  agriculture  instead  of  to 
impractical  enthusiasm  or  imposture.  If 
there  were  even  a  remote  chance  of  any 
good  resulting  from  such  outlay  to  any 
deserving  class  of  the  community,  we 
might  tolerate  such  extravagance  with 
some  degree  of  patience ;  but  there  are  no 
such  grounds  for  the  exercise  of  that 
virtue.  Some  papers  that  strongly  object 
to  any  appropriation  for  this  object,  base 
looid  denunciations  on  an  appropriation 
of  $150,000  said  to  be  asked  for  or  grant¬ 
ed.  The  amount  granted  is  stated  above. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  California,  in  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Chandler  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
the  Senate,  perfunctorily  introduced  a  bill 
asking  for  a  much  larger  sum,  but  it  will 
never  leave  the  committees  in  which  it 
was  very  appropriately  buried. 


It  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  since  the 
“war”  no  subject  has  caused  such  general 
and  deep  interest  through  every  section 
of  the  Cotton  States  as  the  recent  action 
of  the  Jute  Bagging  Trust,  which  has 
put  up  the  price  of  jute  bagging  to 
12 XA  cents  per  yard,  though  it  can  be  laid 
down  here,  duty  paid,  at  three  cents  per 
yard.  When  the  Trust  was  formed,  in 
the  spring,  the  price  was  seven  cents  a 
yard,  but  since  then  it  has  been  raised 
5K  cents,  and  yesterday  before  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Investigating  Committee,  An¬ 
derson  Gratz,  the  chief  organizer  of  the 
combine,  boldly  asserted  that  they 
could  “to-morrow”  put  up  the  price  to  25 
cents  per  yard  and  still  control  the  market. 
It  appears  that  the  total  supply  of  the 
outside  world  available  for  covering  the 
present  cotton  crop  of  this  country  is  only 
1,500,000,  while  the  usual  yearly  demand 
is  45,000,000  yards.  All  through  the 
South  the  cotton  farmers  are  refusing  or 
hesitating  to  pay  the  extortionate  de¬ 
mand,  and  are  shipping  their  staple  bound 
up  in  cotton  cloth,  old  bagging,  pine 
boards  and  shingles. 

These  substitutes  are  rejected,  however, 
by  the  Exchanges,  as.  the  rules  say  that 
bagging  has  to  be  used.  The  only  remedy 
for  the  cotton  planter  seems  to  be  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  put  jute  bagging  on  the  free  list, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  even  this 
measure  would  afford  any  substantial 
relief  during  the  present  season. 


LEVEL  VS.  DEEP  CULTIVATION. 


Soil  cultivation  for  this  season  is  about 
over.  Mistakes  with  the  crop  of 
1888  will  have  to  stand.  We  can  only  re¬ 
member  them  and  resolve  that  we  will 
cut  them  away  for  the  crop  of  1889.  One 
thing  is  sure.  The  effects  of  a  good  or 
bad  system  of  cultivation  will  never  be 
more  plainly  visible  than  they  now  are. 
How  did  you  cultivate  the  corn?  Read 
the  following  note  from  a  Western  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  tell  us  what  you  think  of  it! 

“  Last  season  was  as  dry  as  a  mummy. 
This  one  is  exactly  opposite,  being  as 
juicy  as  a  melon.  Last  year  most  of  the 
corn  when  full-grown  stood  four  to  five 
feet  high;  this  season  eight  to  12. 
There  has  been  precious  little  time  between 
showers  for  its  cultivation,  and  the  man 
who  used  light  surface-stirring  imple¬ 
ments,  and  slashed  along  at  the  rate  of 
six  to  eight  acres  a  day,  went  over  his 
fields  three  or  four  times  and  kept  the 
weeds  down  until  the  corn  was  large 
enough  to  smother  all  that  came  up. 
Now  his  corn-field  is  comparatively  free 
from  weeds,  the  stalks  are  big  and  rank, 
and  bid  fair  to  yield  an  immense  crop.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  man  who  cultivated 
with  the  deep-running,  horse-killing, 
gouges,  managed  to  get  over  his  fields 


about  once,  and  the  ground  is  now  matted 
with  Crab-grass,  Smart-weed  and  other 
trash,  while  the  corn  seems  to  be  some¬ 
what  affected  with  jaundice,  or  some 
other  liver  complaint.” 


NEEDLESS  LOSS  OF  FERTILIZERS. 


ONE  of  the  things  which  troubles  the 
R.  N.-Y.  and  in  which  a  “reform  is 
needed”  is  the  quantity  of  fertilizers 
which  farmers  waste  while  sowing  them. 
Fine  bone  and  the  high  grade  “complete” 
fertilizers  are  usually  very  dry.  The 
finest  particles — those  which  are  the  most 
soluble — are  wafted  off  in  clouds,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  careful  one  may  be  in  sowing  it. 
This  fertilizer-dust  will  float  in  the  air 
even  if  perfectly  quiet  and  be  carried  a 
long  way  from  just  where  it  is  wanted. 

The  writer,  a  few  days  ago,  was  watching 
a  farmer — a  poor  farmer,  too — sowing  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  a  field  for  turnips.  He  could  see 
with  every  handful  sown  a  little  cloud  of 
dust  float  away  in  the  air  to  an  adjoining 
wood.  The  wood  did  not  need  it — the 
turnip-field  did. 

At  no  great  cost  this  difficulty  can  be 
avoided.  Spread  the  fertilizer  out  in 
layers  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  field,  or, 
if  necessary,  construct  a  temporary  shelter 
of  boards.  As  one  man  spreads  it  out  an¬ 
other  should  evenly  sprinkle  every  layer 
with  water,  by  the  use  of  a  sprinkler  or 
flower-pot. 

When  the  mass  has  been  so  treated,  it 
should  be  shoveled  over  twice.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  readily  absorbs  the  moisture,  and  in 
this  way  becomes  so  evenly  moist  that  it 
may  be  sown  without  any  loss  whatever, 
while  it  is  not  moist  enough  to  aggregate 
into  wet  lumps. 

By  a  trial  made  a  few  days  ago,  the 
writer,  with  one  assistant,  moistened  800 
pounds  of  fertilizer  in  just  one  hour.  It 
was  sown  immediately  after  in  a  brisk 
wind,  upon  half-an-acre  of  land,  and  not 
the  slightest  loss  could  be  detected. 


BREVITIES. 


Save  the  potato  balls. 

Most  dealers  in  agricultural  implements 
seem  to  consider  it  too  small  business  to  keep 
bee-hives  for  sale. 

On  another  page  a  correspondent  gives 
some  good  reasons  why  the  farmer  should 
take  an  agricultural  paper. 

A  Subscriber  wishes  to  procure  back  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Rural  which  we  cannot  supply. 
Those  having  such  copies  to  dispose  of  may 
communicate  with  us. 

We  have  found  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid 
of  plantain  in  the  lawn  is  to  pull  it  up  after  a 
soaking  rain.  Gather  all  the  leaves  in  the 
hand  and  give  a  steady  pull. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  “  Dark  Side  of 
Farm  Life”  series,  “Biddy  O’Laffertj’s” 
letter  in  this  issue  is  not  bad.  The  young 
dry-goods  clerk  was  to  be  pitied  because  he 
had  not  had  the  advantages  of  bis  country 
cousins ! 

If  you  were  to  save  a  potato  ball  of  any 
variety — say  the  Rural  Blush— and  raise  100 
seedlings  from  it,  probably  every  erne  of  the 
seedlings  could  be  distinguished  from  the 
parent.  There  would  at  least  be  some  differ¬ 
ences  in  color,  depth  of  eyes,  shape,  time  of 
maturing,  growth  of  vine,  size  of  leaf,  color 
of  leaf,  etc. 

When  first  the  Lady  grape  (white)  came 
into  bearing,  we  were  pleased  with  it  for  its 
earliness  and  productiveness.  It  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  bear  all  it  would  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  seasons,  since  which  it  has  never  borne 
a  perfect  bunch.  The  vine  makes  a  thirfty 
growth,  but  the  berries  are  small,  rotting 
considerably,  ripening  unevenly. 

In  years  past  we  have,  at  times,  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  wonder  how  one  setting  of  eggs  could 
be  worth  $5,  while  another  setting  can  be 
bought  for  $1.  Since  this  year’s  experiment 
with  our  “new  breed”  of  poultry,  described  in 
the  F.  C.  of  this  issue,  we  can  understand 
much  of  the  care  and  patience  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  which  one  can  guarantee. 

The  “Farmer”,  a  weekly  hitherto  pub¬ 
lished  at  St.  Paul,  Minn,  and  a  very  respect¬ 
able  paper  it  has  been,  too,  says  that  the 
field  in  that  State  isjhardly  large  enough  yet  to 
sustain  a  first-class  weekly  agricultural  journal 
It  has  therefore  been  sold  to  Mr.  Orange  Judd, 
the  recent  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  who 
will  publish  it  in  Chicago,  Ills,  under  the 
name  of  The  Orange  Judd  Farmer. 

If  we  were  to  say  that  a  few  years  hence 
Mr.  Colcord's  “  patent  silage  ”  will  be  the  only 
kind  of  silage  made  by  progressive  dairy-men 
we  might  be  accused  of  making  a  foolish 
statement.  Wait  and  see  !  We  would  like 
to  have  our  experiment  stations  take  hold  of 
this  process  and  show  farmers  wherein  this 
“patent”  product  differs  from  that  made  in 
the  usyal  way.  They  will  find  it  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  study. 

There  is  a  first-class  fruit  stand  on  Broad¬ 
way  that  we  pass  every  day.  All  sorts  of 
fruits  are  offered  for  sale.  There  has  not 
been  a  day  during  the  past  365  when  apples  of 
some  kind  or  variety  are  not  to  be  found  on 
this  stand.  The  introduction  of  new  varieties, 
the  rapidly  developed  transportation  facilities 
which  place  us  within  a  few  days  of  Califor¬ 
nia  apple  trees,  and  improved  methods  of 
preservation  all  contribute  to  help  keep  this 
stand  supplied  with  apples. 
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A  new  mode  of  swindling  farmers  and 
others  has  been  discovered  here.  A  fellow 
called  Flagg  hired  an  office  and  sent  out  a  lot 
of  circulars  and  advertisements  offering  loans 
on  very  easy  terms.  Soon  a  la^ge  number  of 
applications  for  money  were  made  in  person 
and  by  letter.  Meanwhile  Flagg  had  made 
an  arrangement  with  a  reputable  insurance 
company  by  which  he  was  to  obtain  for  the 
company  a  large  amount  of  insurance  and  to 
receive  in  return  a  fine  percentage  of  the 
premiums.  As  he  was  willing  to  take  his  full 
compensation  out  of  the  first  premium,  he 
got  about  two- thirds  of  the  whole  amount, 
since  the  company  would  have  to  pay  nothing 
on  subsequent  premiums.  Well,  whenever  an 
applicant  for  a  loan  appeared  before  Flagg, 
the  latter  insisted  that  as  a  preliminary  pre¬ 
caution  he  must  first  insure  his  life  with  the 
company. 

As  the  terms  of  the  promised  loan  were 
very  favorable  a  large  number  did  insure,  and 
Flagg  took  good  care  to  draw  his  com¬ 
missions  at  once.  Having  done  this  he  paid 
no  attention  whatever  to  the  demands  of  the 
insured,  for  the  stipulated  loan;  for  of  course, 
Flagg  never  intended  to  lend  a  cent,  his  only 
object  being  to  make  the  applicant  insure  his 
life  so  that  he  might  draw  his  commission.  In 
this  way  he  cleared  several  hundred  dollars 
before  the  insurance  company  discovered  his 
“  little  game,”  and  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the 
fraud.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  swindle 
will  be  played  on  the  public  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  before  long :  hence  this  caution  by 
the  Eye-Opener. 


Another  novel  swindle,  which  is  certain  to 
find  imitators  in  many  other  places,  is  that 
which  has  just  lodged  Champion  Bissell  in 
jail  here.  He  professed  to  be  “attorney  and 
counsellor  at  law;”  to  make  “foreign  col¬ 
lections,”  etc.,  and  he  hired  an  office  on  Broad¬ 
way.  He  also  advertised  that  he  would  make 
loans  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  in  sums  of 
$500  and  upwards.  No  collateral  security 
was  required,  nor  was  a  note  from  the  bor¬ 
rower  demanded.  It  wasn't  money  exactly 
that  Bissell  offered  to  lend,  however,  but  he 
offered  the  impecunious  applicants  credits  for 
60  or  90  days  on  a  London  alleged  banking 
firm.  He  would  give  a  draft  on  the  English 
concern,  and  the  applicants  were  to  get  it  dis¬ 
counted  by  some  banking  or  mercantile  house 
in  this  city.  He  guaranteed  that  the  London 
house  would  accept  the  draft,  and  said  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining 
money  for  it  here.  All  he  wanted  for  his 
generous  services  was  a  small  commission  of 
three  per  cent.  Thus,  for  a  draft  of  $500  (£100) 
on  the  London  concern,  the  applicant  had  to 
pay  Bissell  $15  cash  down,  and  then  get  the 
paper  cashed  wherever  he  could.  Quite  a 
large  number  paid  the  commission,  how¬ 
ever,  but  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  drafts 
discounted,  and  Bissell  indignantly  disclaimed 
all  responsibility  for  this  when  they  returned 
to  remonstrate.  He  also  firmly  refused 
to  return  more  than  half  the  commission. 
His  angry  dupes  appealed  to  the  police,  and  he 
is  in  jail ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  he 
can  be  held,  as  his  frauds  are  not  considered 
criminal. 


iiUsccUancous. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


Doing  One’s  Best.— The  longer  I  live  the 
more  certain  I  become  that  he  is  on  the  right 
track  who  undertakes  to  do  no  more  than  he 
can  do  thoroughly  well.  Last  winter,  at  an 
institute  in  a  grape-growing  section,  I  asked  a 
man  who  had  about  50  acres  of  vineyard  how 
many  grapes  he  got  per  acre  on  the  average. 
He  replied,  “We  are  pretty  well  satisfied  if 
we  get  a  ton  and  a  half  right  through.  ”  I  then 
turned  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Tryon,  one  of  the  oldest 
growers  in  the  section,  who  sat  by  my  side, 
and  asked  him  if  there  was  any  reason  why 
this  man  could  not  take  half  the  number  of 
acres  and  put  labor  enough  on  his  grapes  and 
take  good  enough  care  of  them  to  get  three 
tons  per  acre.  He  said  there  was  nothing  in 
the  way  of  doing  this  except  the  growing  dis¬ 
position  to  spread  over  many  acres,  and  half 
take  care  of  the  land — a  disposition  found  not 
only  in  vineyards  but  on  many  farms.  1  no¬ 
ticed  that  a  young  man  with  whom  I  had  been 
talking  was  listening  very  closely.  When  we 
were  through  talking,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
one  acre  of  grapes  of  which  he  took  the  best 
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care  in  every  respect,  and  that  last  season  ho 
sold  Jive  tons  besides  what  were  used  in  their 
family. 

I  have  known  men  who  put  on  half  the 
wheat  ground  all  the  labor  and  manure  that 
they  had  been  in  the'habit  of  spreading  over 
twice  as  much,  and  as  a  result  got  more  wheat 
than  they  had  ever  raised  before.  Then  think 
of  the  satisfaction  !  Who  wouldn’t  rather 
harvest  a  big  crop  on  a  few  acres  ?  Alas, 
there  are  a  good  many  who  would  rather  brag 
about  the  number  of  acres  they  have  got  in. 
But  they  do  not  know  what  real  enjoyment 
is — the  enjoyment  that  comes  from  trying  to 
do  one’s  best,  and  from  conquering  difficulties 
that  lie  in  the  way  in  all  directions. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio.  t.  b.  terry. 


From  A  Car  Window.— A  farmer  who 
seldom  gets  away  from  home,  takes  more  in¬ 
terest  in  the  farms  seen  from  the  car  window 
than  in  the  daily  paper.  One  can  learn  many 
lessons  by  using  his  eyes  at  such  times.  One 
of  the  first  things  I  noticed  on  a  late  journey 
was  fields  of  sowed  fodder  corn.  It  seems 
strange  that  intelligent  farmers  will  continue 
a  practice  which  defeats  the  very  end  the 
farmer  seeks  to  secure.  Sowed  corn  seldom 
forms  ears.  There  is,  if  the  ground  is  rich 
and  a  large  variety  is  planted,  an  immense 
growth  of  stalks,  and  I  suppose  farmers  reason 
that  a  large  growth  of  corn  stalks  means 
a  large  amount  of  fodder,  but  they  over¬ 
look  an  important  principle.  In  the  fifth  re¬ 
port  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Prof.  Goessmann  says: 
“  The  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  given 
weight  of  green  fodder  corn  cut  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  glazing  of  the  kernels  is  known 
to  be  not  only  twice  as  large,  as  compared 
with  that  contained  in  an  equal  weight  of 
green  fodder  corn  when  just  showing  the 
tassels ,  but  it  is  also  known  to  be,  pound  for 
pound,  more  nutritious;  for  it  contains  more 
starch,  more  sugar ;  more  of  valuable  nitro¬ 
genous  matter,  etc,”  Italics  are  his. 

It  was  found  that  100  pounds  of  fodder  cut 
at  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  tassel 
contained  from  12  to  15  pounds  of  dry  vege¬ 
table  matter  and  from  85  to  88  pounds  of  water ; 
when  cut  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
glazing  of  the  kernels,  100  pounds  contained 
from  23  to  28  pounds  of  dry  vegetable  matter, 
and  from  72  to  77  pounds  of  water.  From 
this  we  deduce  this  rule.  Plant  cow  for 
fodder  and  silage  so  that  the  kernels  will 
begin  to  glaze  before  it  is  cut. 

Looking  from  the  car  window  I  realized  the 
waste  caused  by  bushes  and  trees  in  mowings. 
Stones  are  bad  enough,  but  a  mowing  machine 
and  horse  rake  will  go  over  them,  while  a  tree 
forces  one  to  go  around,  causing  a  loss  of  val¬ 
uable  time.  Then  if  one  undertakes  to  plow 
near  a  tree,  he  finds  only  vexation  and  delay. 
Better  cut  all  such  trees  and  bushes  and  keep 
the  sprouts  down,  or  put  coal  oil  on  the 
stumps,  which  is  pretty  sure  death  to  them. 

The  curse  of  drought  I  never  realized  as 
now.  On  leaving  home  where  there  had  been 
plenty  of  rain,  and  where  crops  were  green 
and  thriving,  a  few  hours’  ride  on  the  cars 
brought  me  into  a  region  of  drought — corn 
stunted,  oats  short  and  turning  white,  pas¬ 
tures  destitute  of  feed.  My  own  farm  is  wet 
and  stony,  hard  to  plow,  but  seldom  affected 
by  dry  weather.  I  prize  it  more  than  ever 
since  1  got  home.  If  a  farmer  is  tempted  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  home,  let  him  get 
away  for  a  few  days  and  see  the  troubles  oth¬ 
ers  have.  If  he  can  look  into  the  crowded  city 
houses  and  streets,  he  will  learn  to  be  thankful 
for  his  country  home.  plowman. 


A  Pair  of  Common  Shears,  with  a  sharp 
point,  is  just  the  thing  to  kill  the  worms  upon 
the  cabbages.  Fingers  are  too  blunt.  It  is 
nasty  and  unpleasant  work  to  crush  the  worms. 
Walk  along  one  row  at  a  time,  eves  intent, 
and  if  there  is  excrement  on  or  holes  in  the 
leaves  and  you  see  the  worm,  snip  it  and  go 
on ;  but  if  the  worm  is  not  seen,  then  insert 
the  end  of  the  shears  inside  the  curled  leaves 
and  open  the  points.  This  uncurls  the  leaf 
and  exposes  the  worms  to  view  ;  then  snip 
again.  Alum  water  and  the  spraying  bellows 
do  good,  but  the  shears  should  supplement 
this  work.  I  also  use  a  net  to  capture  the 
moths.  For  summer  pruning  the  grape  the 
same  shears  are  the  best  implement  to  be  had. 
Upon  bearing  vines  the  canes  should  be 
stopped  two  or  three  nodes  beyond  the  end 
cluster,  and  the  laterals  at  one  leaf.  This 
turns  the  energy  of  the  vine  to  building  up 
and  maturing  fruit,  instead  of  wasting  its 
force  upon  useless  wood.  Here  is  a  secret  that 
will  enable  one  to  win  the  premium  at  the  fair 
every  time  :  Snip  off  the  end  of  the  canes  in 
the  spring  at  the  second  cluster  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  can  be  seen.  This  throws  all  the  forces 
of  the  cane  into  the  two  clusters  left.  Do  it 
early  and  don’t  wait.  d.  s.  marvin. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Early  and  Gentle  Training.— Actual 
experience  is  better  than  theory  and  guess¬ 
work.  It  teaches  sensible  and  observing  men 
that  the  training  of  a  colt  should  begin  when 
it  is  three  days  old,  when  it  should  be  halter¬ 
ed  and  tied.  No  teasing  or  other  foolishness 
should  be  allowed  at  any  time.  If  the  animal 
show  any  inclination  to  be  ugly,  a  sharp  slap 
will  bring  it  to  its  senses.  A  colt  that  has 
been  trained  to  lead,  stand  tied,  take  a  bit  in 
its  mouth,  and  be  curried  and  brushed  down 
is  more  than  half  “broken” — I  would  rather 
say  educated — and  is  really  much  more  valu¬ 
able  than  one  [that  has  been  allowed  to  run 
wild  until  three  years  old.  I  have  seen  mules 
that  were  petted  and  trained  from  the  time 
they  were  foaled,  and  they  were  actually  as 
gentle  and  safe  as  pet  lambs ;  while  the  aver¬ 
age  mule  is  not  much  safer  to  handle  than  a 
chunk  of  dynamite.  Train  your  animals  in 
ways  of  gentleness,  and  battles  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  will  be  less  frequent. 

Christian  Co. ,  Ills.  f.  g. 


Is  it  ? — Grape  vines  strike  root  very  easily 
from  the  old  wood  if  layered  about  July  1, 
Ulster  Prolific  is  promising.  Empire  State, 
F.  B.  Hayes  and  Niagara  are  all  hardy  varie¬ 
ties.  Add  the  older  Concord,  Lady,  Delaware 
(on  clayey  soil),  Catawba  (where it  will  ripen) 
Champion  (for  early),  and  I  am  half  inclined 
to  think  that  will  be  enough.  j.  j.  b. 


3nl»tst’l  Societies. 


INTERSTATE  GRANGE  PICNIC  EX¬ 
HIBITION,  WILLIAMS’  GROVE,  PA. 


The  fifteenth  annual  Interstate  Picnic  Ex¬ 
hibition  opened  at  Williams’  Grove,  Pa.,  on 
Monday,  August  27th.,  and  was  continued 
during  the  week.  It  was  one  of  the  largest 
gatherings  of  representative  farmers  ever  seen 
in  the  Eastern  States.  Patrons  representing 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union  were  present. 
Among  the  distinguished  visitors  present  were 
James  Draper,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Master  of 
the  National  Grange;  Mortimer  Whitehead, 
of  New  Jersey,  Lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange;  Governor  Beaver,  Norman  J.  Col- 
man,  Ex-Governor  Robie,  Rev.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher,  Col.  Hastings  and  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
Hatch.  The  meeting  was  an  exposition,  pic¬ 
nic  and  convention  all  combined.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  meetings  were  held  in 
the  large  auditorium,  and  local  grange  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  a  large  tent.  Almost  every 
subject  of  interest  to  the  farmers  was  talked 
about.  The  tariff  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention;  the  sentiment  of  the  grangers 
seemed  to  be  that  we  should  reduce  the  tariff 
or  tax  on  articles  which  the  farmers  use  and 
inorease  the  tariff  on  farm  products. 

The  picnic  part  of  the  meeting  was  a  great 
success.  Tens  of  thousands  'ff  farmers  with 
their  families  came  to  the  groubds  on  the 
trains  and  in  carriages.  Many  of  them  oc¬ 
cupied  the  tents  on  the  out-skirts  of  the 
grounds  or  bunked  in  their  wagons  during 
the  continuance  of  the  picnic. 

The  patrons  in  most  cases  ate  their  meals 
under  the  great  trees  in  the  old-fashioned 
picnic  style,  and  seemed  as  happy  as  possible. 
A  few  fakers  were  present,  but  they  were 
chiefly  of  the  unobjectionable  kind  and  only 
added  to  the  fun  and  enjoyment  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  No  liquor  was  sold  in  the  grounds. 

The  exposition  proper  covered  acres  of 
ground  and  was  the  mo3t  [extensive  and  com¬ 
plete  showing  of  farm  apparatus  ever  made 
in  the  State.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
exhibit  was  the  great  number  of  new  and 
valuable  implements.  Among  the  newly 
patented  [articles  we  noticed  the  following ;  an 
Automatic  Level  Tread  Gate  made  by  Millard 
F.  Fink,  Middleton  Md;  Poulson’s  new 
Mower  and  Reaper  Knife  Grinder,  made  by 
J.  W.  Pratt,  Westfield  N.  J. ;  Gochnauer’s 
Keystone  Hay  Fork,  made  by  J.  S.  Gochnauer, 
East  Berlin,  Pa. ;  The  Metcalfe  High-Speed 
Engines,  made  by  J.  T.  Metcalfe,  Quincy  Pa. ; 
Coffin’s  Automatic  Milk  Aerator  and  Cooler 
made  by  E.  W.  Coffin,  Ashland  N.  J. ;  Hall’s 
New  Potato  Digger  sold  by  W.  H.  Jones, 
Philadelphia  Pa.  A  Combination  Fence 
Machine  made  by[E.  Thorne  Co.,  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  Pa. ;  The  Eclipse  Cutter  sold  by  John 
Laughlin,  York,  Pa.  and  a  New  Crank  Feed 
Cutter  (the  Holtzman)  made  by  Spangler 
Bros,  of  York,  Pa. 

Nearly  all  the  larger  implement  manu¬ 
facturers  made  fine  exhibits.  The  plow-men 
were  out  in  full  force.  Nearly  every  reaper 
made  in  this  country  was  exhibited  in  oper¬ 
ation.  An  endless  variety  of  grain  drills, 
cultivators,  hay  rakes,  etc.,  were  scattered 
over  the  ground.  The  traction  engines,  and 
the  portable  saw-mills  were  a  feature  of  the 
show.  It  was  a  surprising  and  novel  sight  to 
*  the  Patrons  from  a  distance  to  see  the  traction 


engines  running  in  and  out  among  the  trees 
and  over  the  various  obstructions.  They 
seemed  to  go  wherever  a  horse  could  and  with 
as  much  ease, 'apparently.  The  Geiser  M  an’f ’g. 
Co.,  and  Frick  &  Co.,  of  Waynesboro,  A.  B. 
Farquhar  of  Y  ork,  and  A.  W.  Stephens  Son  & 
Co., were  the  principal  exhibitors  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Among  the  implements  were  Clark’s 
Harrow,  and  Dutton’s  Mower  Knife  Grinder, 
shown  by  the  Higganum  Manufacturing  •  Co. , 
the  Keystone  implements  including  their 
hay  loader,  etc.,  the  Spangler  imple¬ 
ment,  the  King  of  the  Cornfield,  made 
by  Messrs.  Hench  and  Dromgold,  Waldron  and 
Sprouts  mills,  A.  W.  Blaker’s  horse  powers, 
W.  O.  Hickok’s  fodder  cutters  and  S.  S. 
Myers’s  pumps.  Dairy  apparatus  were  shown 
by  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  A.  H. 
Reid,  J.  S.  Carter,  C.  L.  Kneeland,  the  Flint 
Creamery  Co.,  and  Mosely  and  Stoddard  Co. 

The  show  of  stock  was  limited.  The  chief 
exhibitor  was  Edward  Walters,  of  West¬ 
chester,  Pa.  The  building  devoted  to  the 
display  of  things  to  interest  the  sister^  was  not 
what  it  should  have  been.  The  Weaver  Organ 
Co.,  however,  made  a  fine  exhibit  in  this 
building,  and  the  ladies  were  entertained  with 
fine  music  on.  these  celebrated  organs. 

j.  H.  G. 


Stye 


SWINE  REQUISITES. 


Twenty- five  years  ago  I  had  my  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  Poland-China  hog,  bought  out 
of  a  Western  drove.  I  have  kept  a  strict  ac¬ 
count  and  found  that  he  cost  in  the  barrel  2X 
cents  per  pound,* with  the  offal  contained 
in  a  two-quart  pan.  For  years  I  kept  debit 
and  credit  account  with  different  breeds 
of  hogs  and  they  cost  from  12  to  26 
cents  per  pound.  In  winter  I  feed  a 
common  water-dipper  full  to  each  hog 
three  times  daily — at  six  A.  M.,  at  noon  and 
at  six  P.  M. — of  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  in 
bulk  of  boiled  and  mashed  potatoes  and  shorts, 
and  two  parts  of  green  cured  hay  cut  fine. 
Soak  the  hay  in  boiling  water  for  three  or 
more  hours,  then  mix  the  whole  thoroughly. 
It  costs  10  cents  per  head  a  day  and  gives  a 
growth  of  five  pounds  a  day  actual  weight. 
To  each  barrel  of  the  feed  add  a  handful  of 
salt  and  two  quarts  of  fine  charcoal  screenings. 
I  have  abandoned  feeding  corn  or  corn-meal 
to  hogs  for  the  following  reasons.  It  weakens 
and  deranges  the  digestive  organs,  dries  up 
the  blood  and  makes  pork  fit  only  for  oil-mills. 
Here  in  New  England,  corn-meal  pork  costs  on 
an  average  15  cts.  per  pound.  Poland-China 
hogs  feed  systematically  on  feed  prepared  as 
stated  above  are  not  only  kept  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  rapid  growth  but  will  fat  rapidly 
on  the  same  food  when  fed  in  proper  quanti¬ 
ty  and  the  pork  instead  of  being  dry  and  un¬ 
wholesome  as  is  the  case  when  fed  on  corn, 
will  be  juicy  and  sweet. 

Windsor.  Vt.  m.  l. 


Caw. 


“  Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Lawl 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

LIABILITY  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  SEED  AND  PLANTS 
UNTRUE  TO  NAME. 

“  Subscriber,"  Cheshire.  O. — An  order  for 
“  Sure-head  ”  cabbage  seed  was  sent  to  a  seeds¬ 
man:  20  acres  were  planted  with  the  seed 
sent.  It  proves  to  be  some  other  variety  that 
is  earlier  and  undesirable  and,  judging  by  ad¬ 
joining  fields  on  which  “  Sure-head  ”  is  plant¬ 
ed,  the  loss  caused  on  the  20  acres  by  the 
seedsman’s  deception  may  be  many  hundreds 
of  dollars.  Can  we  recover  the  loss,  when 
established,  from  the  seedsman,  if  he  is  pecuni¬ 
arily  responsible  ? 

Ans. — It  has  been  frequently  decided  in 
“  common  law  ”  that  the  seller  of  seed  which 
proves  different  from  what  it  is  represented 
to  be,  is  liable  only  for  the  amount  paid  for 
the  seed,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  he  medi¬ 
tated  f r  aud  on  the  customer.  Common  law, 
however,  which  is  founded  on  common  custom 
which  has  become  so  fixed  that  courts  recog¬ 
nize  and  enforce  it  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  is 
superseded  by  statute  laws  whenever  a  State 
passes  one,  and  several  of  the  States  have 
passed  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  seeds,  and 
plants  untrue  to  name.  For  instance,  about 
two  years  ago  Kansas  passed  a  law  punishing 
by  fine  and  triple  damages  deception  in  sale 
of  seeds,  shrubs,  plants  and  trees,  and  several 
other  States  have  also  enacted  severe  laws  in 
this  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  equity, 
the  seller  of  seeds  and  plants  untrue  to  name 
should  be  liable  not  only  for  the  price  of  the 
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goo  is  and  the  cost  of  setting  them  out  ;  but 
also  for  the  interest  on  the  land  until  the  rent 
of  the  money  and  the  rent  of  the  land  until 
the  fraud  or  mistake  is  discovered.  More 
stringent  legislation  in  this  matter  is  needed 
in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  Such 
legislation  should  he  demanded  not  only  by 
the  public  at  large, but  also  by  careful,  honest 
seedsmen  and  nursery  men:  for  owing  to  the 
severe  competition  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ected  by  dishonest  and  careless  men  in  the 
same  business,  they  are  great  sufferers  from 
such  rascality. 

LEGAL  FENCES  IN  VERMONT. 

L  M.  Rutland ,  Vt. — What  is  a  legal  fence 
in  this  State?  Isa  ditch  deep  enough  to  turn 
cattle? 

Ans  — Yes.  According  to  the  Vermont 
statutes  all  fences  that  are  four  feet  high  and 
in  good  repair,  made  of  rails,  timber,  boards, 
stone-walls,  as  well  as  brooks,  rivers,  ditches, 
ponds,  and  hedges,  or  other  things,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  fence-viewers  having 
jurisdiction  thereof,  are  equivalent  thereto, 
are  accounted  legal  and  sufficient  fences. 


TUonum’s  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


What  qualities  go  to  make  a  popular  girl? 
Study  the  girl  everybody  likes,  and  see  where¬ 
in  lie  the  reasons  for  her  popularity.  Very  of¬ 
ten  she  is  not  pretty,  or  she  is  devoid  of  the 
clothes- wearing  faculty  we  call  style;  she  may 
not  even  be  accomplished;  but  we  all  like  her. 
The  most  popular  girl  we  know  is  always 
called  pretty,  though  her  features  are  irregu¬ 
lar  and  she  belongs  to  no  decided  type.  But 
the  moment  she  meets  one  her  whole  face 
lights  up  with  friendliness  and  her  first  speech 
is  either  some  merry  quip  or  bit  of  kindly 
sympathy.  So  you  see  it  is  not  very  strange 
that  she  is  loved.  She  is  not  rich;  her  own 
lively  fancy  and  nimble  fingers  must  do  much 
to  provide  her  simple  gowns,  but  somehow 
she  always  has  time  to  do  so  much  for  other 
people.  Whatsoever  her  ban!  finds  to  do  she 
does  with  all  her  might. 

*  *  * 

Now,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  any 
girl  should  not  be  the  identical  girl  whom 
every  one  likes  She  must  begin  by  giving 
every  one  of  her  best;  that  is  to  say,  she  must 
not  inflict  her  worries  or  ill-humors  on  others; 
if  they  must  come  to  the  surface,  keep  them  for 
solitary  use  only.  A  habit  of  chronic  good 
temper  is  hard  enough  to  acquire;  but  what 
a  splendid  companion  it  is  for  any  one! 

Good  temper;  that  is  the  first  thing.  Sym¬ 
pathy  for  others  is  the  next;  a  readiness  to 
appreciate  their  feelings  and  to  respect  them. 
A  girl  who  carries  out  this  principle  fully  is  a 
thorough  gentlewoman,  though  she  may  be 
ignorant  of  finger-bowls  and  five-o’clock  teas. 
Perhaps  every  one  does  not  respond  to  kindli¬ 
ness  and  sympathy;  certainly  it  is  hard  to 
meet  with  rebuffs  when  one  means  so  well. 
But  that  does  not  alter  the  state  of  the  case; 
“  Put  yourself  in  his  place,”  answers  better  in 
the  long  nan  than  the  opposite  but  much 
practiced  maxim— “  Lo®k  out  for  number 
1  one.  ” 

*  *  * 

We  hear  many  unfavorable  comments  on  our 
national  manners,  through  we  believe  there  is 
as  much  real  politeness  among  Americans  as 
among  any  people  in  the  world.  But,  all  the 
same,  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  good  manners 
among  people  who  ought  to  know  better. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  reform  made,  it  must 
begin  with  the  women.  Courteous  and  re¬ 
fined  women  rarely  meet  with  aught  but 
courtesy  from  others,  aDd  they  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  guiding  others  aright. 

We  are  sorry  to  admit  it,  but  a  good  many 
girls  and  women  never  seem  to  think  that 
their  good  manners  are  for  home  use  ;  they 
possess  what  we  call  “  company  manners.  ” 
There  is  a  class,  too,  who  may 

have  politeness  for  home  and  society, 
but  vvho  do  not  display  the  quality  in 
public  places.  They  are  the  women 

who  push  and  struggle  into  the  street  cars, 
ignoring  the  man  who  gives  up  his  seat,  brow¬ 
beat  clerks  in  the  shops,  and  talk  out  loud  at 
public  entertainments.  These  ill-bred  people 
are  not  so  numerous  as  some  would  have  us 
believe:  but  they  are  met  with  often  enough 
to  be  annoying.  The  only  remedy  is  for  each 
woman  to  determine  that  she  will  be  the  very 
pink  of  courtesy  berself,  and  she  will  surely 
find  many  followers. 

*  *  * 

Florence  Nightingale  says:  “Without 
women  there  can  be  no  domestic  hygiene. 
The  finest  principles  aud  works  of  sewerage, 


water  supply  and  ventilation  must,  without 
the  housewife,  almost  remain  a  dead  letter. 
But  let  her  be  practically  instructed  how  to 
keep  air,  earth  and  water  pure,  and  to  admit 
light  into  her  bouse,  and  the  health  and  life- 
giving  machinery  is  complete.” 


A  WORD  FROM  THE  WEST. 


I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  “Grandmother’s”  Western  experience, 
page  500.  I  fully  agree  wdth  Grandma  when 
she  advises  those  with  good,  pleasant  homes 
to  stay  where  they  are.  But  I  think  that  a 
large  numlier  of  those  in  the  East  are  not  so 
favorably  situated, "and.by  coming  West  they 
would  be  far  better  satisfied,  happier  and 
more  independent.  I  am  one  of  that  vast 
body  of  young  men,  who  without  the  means 
to  buy  a  farm  in  the  Eastern  States,  came 
West  and  homesteaded  160  acres  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  free  lands  in  Minnesota:  and  now  I 
have  a  pleasant  home,  with  good  church  and 
school  privileges.  The  prospect  is  good  for 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  Eastern 
civilization. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  I  think  Western  young 
men  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other 
class.  I  am  not  personally  interested,  as  a 
short  time  ago  I  found  a  Western  lassie  who 
suits  me  to  perfection:  but  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  still  exist  in  solitude,  I  would  s-'ay 
that  lots  of  good  can  be  found  in  the  hearts  of 
the  young  “bach.”  Pleasant  homes  depend 
a  good  deal  upon  the  owners;  if  the  whole 
family  will  only  live  to  do  God’s  will,  they 
will  assuredly  be  happy,  be  the  climate  and  lo¬ 
cation  whatever  it  may. 

1  hope  Grandmother  will  not  think  me 
presumptuous  in  making  comments  on  her 
letter.  I  am  young  and  rather  hopeful  for 
the  future,  and  that  is  probably  the  reason 
why  I  see  things  a  little  differently. 

GRANDSON. 


THE  GINGER  VICE. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  dissipation  known  as  the 
“ginger  vice.”  The  victim  is  as  much  a  slave 
to  his  appetite  as  the  opium  eater  or  whisky 
drinker,  and  it  is  even  more  insidious  than 
either  of  these  practices,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
so  harmless.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
jurious  of  such  practices,  in  time  destroying 
the  coating  of  the  stomach  and  dooming  the 
victim  to  a  slow  and  agonizing  death.  The 
essence  of  ginger  contains  100  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  while  whiskv  has  only  50  per  cent. 
This  is  why  ginger  is  a  favorite  beverage  with 
topers  whose  stomachs  are  ho  longer  capable 
of  intoxication  from  whisky.  The  habit  is 
well  known  to  the  drug  trade,  and,  sad  to  say, 
many  women  are  addicted  to  it.  Every 
mother  should  be  careful  bow  she  adminis¬ 
ters  ginger  to  her  children  for  cramps  aud  sto¬ 
machic  pains.  a.  u. 


A  NEW  WORK  FOR  WOMEN. 


We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  New 
York- World,  that  the  profession  of  “hired 
critic”  is  one  of  the  new  occupations  for  women. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  necessity  in  these  days  when 
every  one  rushes  into  print.  She  must  have 
a  thorough  education,  and  trained  discrimin¬ 
ation  in  literature.  There  are  many  such 
women,  who,  while  perfectly  competent  to 
criticise  the  work  of  others,  have  no  creative 
talent  of  their  own.  The  same  paper  states 
that  your  sometime  contributor,  “  Eleanor 
Kirk,”  of  Brooklyn,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
adopt  this  work,  and  that  it  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  her  friends  brought  their 
work  to  her  for  judgment,  help  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  that  in  self-defence  she  was  obliged  to 
charge  for  what  proved  an  interesting  and 
lucrative  employment.  The  method  is  this: 
An  amateur  with  literary  aspirations  sends 
his  or  her  manuscript  to  the  critic,  who,  for 
a  sum  varying  from  $5  to  $25,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  manuscrpt  to  be 
read,  goes  over  it  carefully  with  a  blue 
pencil  and  intimates  what  passages  had  best  be 
cut  out  whole,  what  sentences  compressed, 
what  phrases  enlarged.  She  corrects  punctu¬ 
ation.  false  metaphors,  incorrect  English  and 
careless  expressions.  She  makes  suggestions 
as  to  the  development  of  characters,  if  it  be  a 
story  or  a  novel,  or  concerning  rhythm  and 
measure  if  it  be  a  poem.  She  verifies  quota¬ 
tions,  aud  very  often  refers  the  author  to 
books  where  he  will  find  good  suggestions  for 
his  work.  She  declares  that  the  work  is  no 
harder  than  that  of  the  paid  readers  for  pub¬ 
lishing  houses,  and  that  it  interests  her,  and 
all  the  while  she  is  borne  up  by  the  soothing 
and  inspiring  consciousness  of  the  good  she  is 
doing  and  the  gratitude  owed  her  by  the 
reading  public.  g.  c. 


PROPRIETY  IN  DRESS. 


People  of  fine  taste  say  they  can  always  tell 
a  refined  woman  by  her  dress.  But  one  whose 
means  are  limited  cannot  indulge  in  the  dainty 
laces,  perfect  gloves,  and  fine  shoes  which 
these  critics  declare  must  always  show  the 
real  lady.  We  often  realize  this  when  we  try 
to  re-arrange  a  half  worn  costume,  or  reno¬ 
vate  frayed  collars  and  rusty  shoes.  Still, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  easier  to  keep  up 
a  good  appearance  if  we  purchase  our  ward¬ 
robe  with  a  strong  sense  of  propriety.  Polo- 
nius  showed  this  feeling  in  the  advice  he  gave 
to  his  son.  “  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse 
can  buy  ”  is  one  of  his  axioms,  while  he 
wi  rns  against  gaudy  extravagance.  Many  of 
the  shabby  looking  women  we  see  would  be 
both  neatly  and  becomingly  dressed  if  they 
had  arranged  their  purenases  with  discretion. 
Last  spring  flaming  terra-cotta  and  bright, 
trying  greens  were  fashionable  colors.  Every 
other  woman  wore  them,  and  all  through  the 
summer  we  have  been  meeting  with  these 
colors  in  a  faded  condition,  worn  by  women 
who  are  limited  to  one  best  dress.  The  same 
money,  expended  in  a  pretty  and  inconspicu¬ 
ous  color  would  have  resulted  in  satisfaction 
for  the  whole  seacOD.  One  would  think  that 
people  could  hardly  offend  propriety  in  the  way 
they  wear  mourning  ;  but  they  do.  Honestly 
speaking,  1  consider  so-called  mourning  gar¬ 
ments  a  great  mistake.  We  have  no  right 
to  inflict  our  sorrow  on  others  by  making 
a  parade  of  it,  and  it  is, in  truth.a  selfish  grief 
to  mourn  over  the  temporary  separation 
which  takes  our  beloved  from  life  temporal  to 
life  eternal.  Still,  custom  dictates  oppnssive 
black  garments,  and  most  of  us  will  follow  it; 
but  if  we  do  we  ought  to  be  as  sensible  about 
it  as  the  French  or  English  They  limit  them¬ 
selves  to  a  certain  time  for  deep  mourning, 
plain  black,  and  gray  or  violets  before  blos¬ 
soming  out  into  full  colors.  In  this  country 
we  see  many  women  change  from  crape- 
trimmed  mourning  to  colors,  or,  in  the  case 
of  many  widows,  keep  on  mourning  to  the  end 
of  their  days;  and  it  is  as  great  an  offense 
against  propriety  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  heavy  crape  veil,  worn  over  the  face, 
certainly  ought  to  be  abdisbed.  It  injures 
both  the  eyes  and  the  complexion,  and  often 
lays  the  foundations  of  future  illness  It  is 
positive  cruelty  to  put  little  children  into 
mourning,  but  this  is  not  done  here  so  much 
as  abroad.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  custom 
of  wearing  “mourning”  might  be  abolished 
entirely;  there  are  many  better  ways  in  which 
to  show  our  love  for  the  dead. 

patty  garton. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Time  and  patience,  says  an  Eastern  proverb, 
change  the  mulberry  leaf  to  satin  . 

Never  think  that  God's  delays  are  denials. 
Hold  on,  hold  fast  ;  patience  is  genius . 

Self-respect  is  the  early  form  in  which 
greatness  appears  — Emerson . 

He  that  does  good  for  good’s  sake  seeks  nei¬ 
ther  praise  nor  reward,,  though  sure  of  both  at 
last . 

A  man  who  is  unable  to  discover  any  errors 
or  mistakes  in  the  opinions  he  formerly  held, 
is  not  likely  to  advance  very  fast  in  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  knowledge . 

Failures  are  stepping-stones  to  success — 
the  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  rear  a 
more  enduring  structure  thau  we  anticipated. 
— N.  W.  Penhurst . . .  . 

The  talent  of  success  is  doing  nothing  more 
than  what  you  can  do  well  without  a  thought 
of  fame. — Longfellow . 

H.  F.  Durant  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
“  Law  is  the  most  narrowing  and  the  most  de¬ 
grading  of  all  professions.  All  human  law  is 
a  system  of  fossilized  injustice,  and  the  hab¬ 
itual  study  of  it  only  demoralizes.” . 

Those  generals  only  who  have  never  com¬ 
manded  armies  in  the  field  have  not  commit¬ 
ted  errors. — Napoleon  at  St.  Helena . 

There’s  no  music  in  a  “rest”  that  I  know 
of,  but  there’s  the  making  of  music  in  it.  And 
people  are  always  missing  that  part  of  the 
life  melody,  always  talking  of  perseverance, 
and  courage,  and  fortitude;  but  patience  is  the 
finest  and  worthiest  part  of  fortitude,  and  the 
rarest,  too.  —Ruskin. . . 

Never  give  up !  there  are  chances  and  changes 

Helping  the  hopeful  a  hundred  to.one. 

And  through  the  chaos  High  Wisdom  arranges 

Even  success,  if  you’ll  only  hope  on.  *  *  *  * 

Never  give  up !  though  the  grape-shot  may  rattle, 

Or  the  full  thunder  cloud  over  you  burst, 

Stand  like  a  rock,  and  (he  storm  or  the  battle 

Little  shall  harm  you,  though  doing  its  worst. 

— Tupper. 

The  great  difference  between  men,  between 
the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the  great  and  the 
insignificant,  is  energy— invincible  determina- 
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tion  —  a  purpose  once  formed  and  then 
death  or  victory  !  That  quality  will  do  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  in  this  world;  and  no 
talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportunities 
will  make  a  two-legged  creature  a  Man  with¬ 
out  it. — Sir  Foivell  Buxton . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


THE  PICNre  I  DIDN’T  GO  TO. 


“  Tell  me  about  the  picnic,”  said  I  to  the 
tired,  but  merry  party,  assembled  in  the  old- 
fashioned  and  quaintly  wainscoted  parlor  at 
Farmlie.  “  Was  it  a  success  ?  ” 

“  A  bowling  success,”  said  Ned  Wing,  an 
undergraduate  from  Harvard,  a  youth  of 
phenomenal  hight,  who  wasn’t  “under”  in 
one  stnse  of  the  word  at  least. 

“  Perfectly  idvllio,”  said  Leila  Sweet,  a 
bright  and  pretty  Vassar  girl,  whose  equally 
delicious  dimples  and  disposition  made  her  a 
universal  favorite. 

“  Its  success  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
since  Mollie  packed  the  picnic  basket  and  ar¬ 
ranged  the  party,”  said  Mr.  Farmlie,  who 
was  always  ready  with  words  of  loving  appre¬ 
ciation  for  his  wife,  our  sweet  eved  hostess, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
married  ten  years.  A  pair  of  arrant  match¬ 
makers  they  were,  too,  and  a  summer  party 
at  Farmlie  was  always  followed  by  a  marriage 
in  the  autumn  somewhere'else.  A  picnic,  no 
less  than  a  dinner,  or  a  yachting  or  camping 
party,  must  depend  greatly  for  its  pleasure 
upon  the  harmony  of  the  guests,  and  no  one 
knew  better  than  Mollie  Farmlie  how  to  bring 
the  right  persons  together. 

“  Such  sandwiches  as  Mollie  makes  ought  to 
be  patented,”  said.the  lady  from  Boston.  “  I 
remember  quite  well  my'dilemma  when  once 
in  my  early  housekeeping  days  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  sandwiches  for  a  picnic  party  fell 
to  my  lot.  I  searched  all  the  cook  books  in 
my  possession,  hoping  to  obtain  some  hints  on 
the  subject,  but  to  no  purpose,  until  at  last  I 
reached  ‘Practical  Cookery,’  by  Professor 
Blot.  Sandwiches  met  my  eye’in  the  index, 
and  much  relieved,  I  hurriedly  turned  to  the 
page  only  to  read  ‘These  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description.’  ” 

“  Dodo  has  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,”  said 
Mollie,  “and  she  shall  take  my  note-book,  and 
from  its  dry  details  tell,  in  her  own  lucid 
way,  just  how  to  pack  a  picnic  basket  and 
what  to  put  in  it.” 

My  duties  as  editor.proof  reader, and  general 
factotum,  in  the  office  of  the  Weekly  Gera, 
had  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  one  of  this 
party,  but  the  same  nimble  hands  that  packed 
the  picnic  basket,  had  filled  my  lunch  box 
with  a  generous  share  of  the  delicacies,  so  I 
can  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  .the  others 
regarding  their  excellence. 

Imprimis  then,  a  good  sandwich  supposes 
good  bread,  and  as  every  lady  in  the  land,  or  at 
least  all  those  who  read  table  talk,  ought  to 
know  how  to  make  this,  I  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  have  the  perfect  article, 
light,  sweet  and  not  more  or  less  than  24  hours 
old. 

Butter  on  the  loaf  so  that  it  will’ spread 
evenly,  after  which  cut  the  slice,  and  let  it  be 
a  thin  one — just  as  thin  as  you  can  cut  it  with¬ 
out  breaking.  You  may  cut  the  crust  off  or 
not,  as  it  seems  best  to  you.  For  me  I  like  the 
nutty  flavor  of  the  sweet,  brown  crust  of  the 
perfect  loaf.  If  you  do  cut  it  off,  let  it  be 
done  after  Che  two  slices  with  the  filling  are 
laid  together,  and  use  a  very  sharp  knife,  so 
as  to  trim  them  neatly;  for  a  ragged,  crooked 
sandwich  is  not  appetizing,  however  nice  it 
may  be  in  other  respects. 

The  tilling  may  be  of  any  kind  of  flesh,  fish, 
or  fowl,  but  to  make  a  summer  sandwich,  you 
must  have  either  the  first,  or  the  last,  and  it 
must  be  So  tender  that  you  can  cut  it  in  slices 
as  thin  as  a  dime.  Spread, land  cut  your  bread 
as  above;  sprinkle  over  it  some  very  finely 
chopped  water-cress,  mustard  cress,  or  lettuce ; 
lay  on  this  the  thin  ham,  tongue,  roast  beef, 
or  roast  or  boiled  poultry;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  the  merest  suspicion  of  dry  mus¬ 
tard  ;  sprinkle  again  with  the  chopped  cress; 
lay  on  the  top  slice  ;  press  together  with  the 
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When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorta. 

When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria  ’  I 
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blade  of  a  knife,  and  cut  in  strips  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  long,  by  two  in  width. 

In  McLeod  of  Dare,  William  Black’s  hero 
gains  great  praise  for  introducing  a  leaf  of  let¬ 
tuce  into  the  sandwiches,  which  shows  that 
Black  knows  something  about  Francatelli,  as 
well  as  about  salmon  fishing. 

The  bretby  sandwich,  for  which  we  must 
thank  Francatelli,  is  made  with  finely  shred 
lettuce  hearts,  thin  slices  of  roast  or  boiled 
fowl,  and  alternately  with  these  latter,  fillets 
of  anchovies.  To  the  seasoning  I  should  add 
two  or  three  capers  to  each  sandwich. 

Chopped  egg  and  ham  sandwiches  are  a  nice 
variety.  Put  the  eggs  for  this  purpose  into 
water  just  below  the  boiling  point,  and  leave 
them  there  for  twenty  minutes.  Chop  very 
fine,  and  mix  with  the  same  bulk  of  minced 
bam,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  butter  foreach  egg. 
Season  to  taste. 

Sandwiches  made  with  minced  meat  are 
very  nice.  If  veal  is  used,  mix  it  with  one- 
fourth  the  quantity  of  mixed  bam,  and  in  any 
case  mix  with  mayonnaise  dressing.  Made 
with  chopped  meat  and  sprinkled  with  dry 
mustard,  instead  of  mayonnaise,  after  being 
packed  for  several  hours  in  a  close  basket,  they 
are  apt  to  taste  like  particularly  gravelly  mus¬ 
tard  plasters. 

To  make  sardine  sandwiches,  lay'  the  sar¬ 
dines  on  a  piece  of  soft  paper  to  absorb  the  oil ; 
remove  the  skin  and  bones,  and  mince  fine, 
using  a  silver  knife.  Season  with  lemon 
juice,  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  and  rub  to  a 
paste  with  melted  butter — a  tablespoonful  each 
of  lemon  juice  and  butter  to  a  medium  sized 
box  of  sardines.  Spread  the  bread  with  this 
paste. 

Game  sandwiches.  Cut  the  meat  from  a 
partridge  or  quail  in  small  dice  ;  add  one- 
fourth  as  much  ham  or  tongue,  and  fouran- 
cbovifs;  mix  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  white 
or  Bechamel  sauce,  and  a  little  curry-powder. 
This  filling  may  be  placed  in  small  French 
rolls  from  which  the  crumb  has  been  removed. 

One  of  the  nicest  kind  of  salad  rolls  is  made 
as  follows:  Mince  the  white  meat  from  the 
breast  of  a  roast  fowl;  add  six  washed 
anchovies,  and  one-third  as  much  ham  or 
tongue  as  you  have  chicken,  with  three 
minced  gerkins,  and  six  stoned  and  minced 
olives.  Moisten  with  mayonnaise  and  fill  the 
^•olls. 

Rolls  filled  with  lobster  or  crab  salad,  are 
very  nice  and  this  is  the  easiest  way  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  salad.  They  must  however  be  small,  or 
they  will  be  awkward  to  manage.  A  bit  of 
cold  boiled  salmon  makes  a  nice  sandwich. 
Shred  fine  and  mix  with  mayonnaise;  spread 
on  slices  of  buttered  bread  with  a  layer  of 
thinly  sliced  cucumbers. 

Minced  nasturtium  leaves,  or  a  thin  slice 
of  firm  tomato,  are  delightful  additions  to 
any  meat  sandwich.  If  minced  ham  is  used, 
cbt  a  small  portion  of  the  fat  with  it. 

The  battle  is  only  half  won  when  all  these 
articles  are  made.  Cake,  fruit,  jellies  and 
pickles,  must  not  he  jammed  indiscriminately 
into  a  basket.  The  sandwiches  should  be 
wrapped  in  oiled  paper,  such  as  is  used  for 
candies.  This  you  can  make  for  yourself. 
Brush  over  some  sheets  of  tissue  paper  with 
an  ordinary  paint  brush  dipped  in  oil,  and  lay 
each  sheet  between  unoiled  sheets  of  the  same 
kind  of  paper.  If  this  is  too  troublesome  use 
a  napkin  slightly  dampened.  Pack  the  bottles 
of  olives,  pickles,  and  glasses  of  jelly  in  the 
straw  coverings  that  come  around  wine 
bottles.  Put  cake  in  a  tin  cracker  box,  and 
fruit  in  a  small  basket  by  itself,  for  neither 
will  be  improved  by  the  flavor  of  meat  or 
mayonnaise. 

Of  Madam  Mollie’s  wonderful  boiled  and 
baked  ham,  biscuits,  wafers  and  cake  more 
anon.  The  especial  charm  of  the  lemonade 
was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
juice  was  squeezed  and  mingled  with  the 
sugar  the  night  before.  Empty  bottles  that 
have  contained  Durkee’s  salad  dressing,  are 
nice  to  carry  the  sirup  in. 

“  The  chocolate  cake  was  the  goodest,”  said 
little  Charley  Farmlie,  known  as  nimble  Dick, 
because  he  generally  stood  on  his  head,  from 
which  peculiar  vantage  ground  he  now  pro¬ 
pounded  the  conundrum,  “why  is  Leila  like 
chocolate  cake  ?  ”  and  when  we  all  gave  it  up, 
replied  “  Because  she’s  good  enough  to  eat. 
I  heard  Cousin  Ned  say  so.” 

“  Don’t  forget  to  mention  the  cream  icing,” 
said  Mollie  to  cover  the  confusion  of  the 
young  people,  “and  asl  didn't  make  it  I  must 
refer  you  to  the  lady  from  Boston.” 

But  for  these  and  other  dainties  I  must 
refer  you  to  a  future  number  of  the  Rural. 

ALICE  CHITTENDEN. 


Economy  is  the  easy-cbair  of  old  age. 

One  never  repents  of  having  eaten  too 
little. 

Those  who  live  for  the  future  must  always 
appear  selfish  to  those  who  liye  for  the 
present. 


ABOUT  WOMEN. 

There  are  women  and  women ;  women  with 
tender,  loving  hearts,  filled  with  sympathy  for 
all;  women  with  cruel,  cold,  hard  hearts — 
hearts  of  stone ;  women  strong  and  steadfast; 
women  with  good  intentions,  but  weak  as 
water;  women  frivolous  and  giddy.  But  of 
all  the  different  types  the  most  repulsive  to 
me  is  the  woman  who  apes  man.  She  dresses 
as  nearly  like  a  man  as  possible,  affects  stiff 
hats,  carries  an  umbrella  with  a  monstrous 
head,  in  the  style  a  man  carries  his  cane; 
crops  her  hair  short  and  parts  it  on  one  side; 
pokes  her  hands  into  her  side  pockets  and 
swaggers.  She  whistles  to  her  dog,  talks  to 
her  horse  like  a  jockey  and,  on  the  whole, 
makes  as  much  of  a  guy  of  herself  as  it  is 
possible  for  her  to  do.  Does  she  think  the 
men  like  this  kind  of  thing?  Well,  if  she  does, 
she  is  mistaken.  True,  they  chum  with  such 
an  one;  it  is  jolly  to  joke  and  laugh  together, 
to  (very  often)  smoke  cigarettes  together,  but 
when  it  comes  to  marrying — oh,  no!  Not  that 
marrying  should.be  a  girl’s  one  great  object; 
far  from  it.  She  is  often  much  better  off  single, 
but  what  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  men  do 
not  like  that  sort  of  thing.  What  they  enjoy 
for  a  day  or  an  evening  would  be  the  last 
thing  they  would  want  as  a  steady  diet. 
Imagine  a  man  coming  home  from  his  day’s 
labor  and  having  to  sit  opposite  such  a  stick  of 
a  woman  all  the  evening!  Imagine, when  grief 
comes  to  him,  the  amount  of  comfort  he  could 
get  from  having  such  an  automaton  around. 

Then  the  next  type  that  is  least  desirable  of 
all  is  the  clinging-ivy  kind:  The  kind  that 
will  sit  all  day  long  with  a  novel,  or  loll  in  a 
hammock  and  dream  away  her  life;  the 
woman  who  could  not  do  a  stitch  of  sewing, 
who  would  not  wash  a  dish  for  fear  of  injur¬ 
ing  her  soft,  white  hands;  the  woman  who, 
if  she  marries,  is  as  a  mile-stone  round  her 
husband's  neck.  But  there  is  a  happy  medium 
between  these  two.  A  woman  should  be  self- 
reliant,  as  independent  as  a  man,  and. should 
learn  to  do  thoroughly  what  comes  to  her  to 
do. 

There  is  no  use  in  women  aping  men.  They 
can  never  be  men  any  more  than  men  can  be 
women.  They  are,  however,  equal  but  totally 
different.  A  woman  may  go  out  into  the 
world  and  battle  for  herself,  may  bravely 
face  all  difficulties,  and  support  herself  and 
perhaps  support  her  family,  without  losing 
her  true  womanliness.  She  may  take  her 
place  on  a  level  with  man  and  keep  pace  with 
him,  doing  equal  work  (but  not  getting  equal 
pay,  by  the  way)  and  in  no  way  lose  her 
natural  grace.  Women  and  men  were  created 
for  each  other;  to  be  help-mates — com¬ 
panions.  Woman  has  always  been  kept  at  a 
disadvantage,  but,  notwithstanding  this  fact, 
she  has  “held  her  end  up”  pretty  well. 

Girls,  be,  women — not  simpering,  lackadais¬ 
ical  dolls  of  [things;  but  earnest,  steadfast 
women  Life  isn’t  a  great  holiday  time;  it  is 
a  battle-field.  Perhaps  ’those  whose  “lines 
have  fallen  in  pleasant  places”  do  not  realize 
this.  But  if  they  would  look  around  them 
they  would  see  the  defeated  ones  on  all  sides. 
Perhaps  you  don’t  have  to  battle  for  your 
bread,  but  if  you  don’t,  there  are  thousands 
who  do.  Can  you  not  extend  your  hand  to 
some  tired,  weary  sister?  Just  a  kind  word 
may  help,  and  that  wouldn’t  cost  you  much. 

Men  are'cruel  to  women  very  often,  but  not 
half  so  often  as  are  other  women.  Many  a 
girl  has  little  else  in  her  whole  life  besides 
work;  but  if  we,  who  may  be  more  fortunate, 
would  try,  don’t  you  [think  we  could  give  her 
just  a  little  ray  of  sunshine?  A  word  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  a  kindly  smile  or  an  appreciative 
glance  may  do  far  more  than  we  realize.  If 
we  give  these  (they  cost  so  little)  we  may  save 
a  sister  from  many  a  heartache.  “Bear  ye 
one  another’s  burdens.”  We  may  [do  this  in 
more  than  one  way.  A' tender  .word,  a  “God 
bless  you!”  may  lift  a  great  burden  from  a 
weary  heart.  Why  are  we  so  chary  of  them? 

‘•Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams, 

Lying  all  around  our  path; 

Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses, 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff; 

Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comforts 
In  the  blessings  of  to-day. 

With  a  patient  hand  removing  • 

All  the  briars  from  our  way. 

Then  scatter  seeds  of  kindness  — 

For  our  reaping  bye  and  bye.” 

DORA  HARVEY  VROOMAN. 


SUGAR  GINGERBREAD. 

One  full  cup  of  sugar,  one-balf  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoonful 
of  cream-of-tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  a  little  nutmeg  and  ginger.  Mix  as  stiff 
as  can  be  conveniently  stirred;  put  into  a 
cake  pan,  dip  your  spoon  into  cold  water  and 
spread  it  over  the  pan.  Just  before  putting 
into  the  oven, sprinkle  with  sugar. 

PIE-CRUST  CAKE. 

Take  a  small  cup  of  pie-crust,  put  into  a 
bowl  and  just  cover  with  milk.  Let  it  stand 


two  or  three  days  until  fermented;  then  take 
as  much  sweetening  (half  molasses,  half  sugar) 
as  you  have  of  the  fermen  ed  dough,  ore  egg, 
dark  spice  to  taste,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  and  one  cup  of  raisins  or  currants. 
Mix  as  stiff  as  common  ginger  bread. 

MRS.  L.  HOWARD. 


farmers’  tea  cake. 

One  egg,  one  cup  of  thick  cream,  a  piece  of 
butter  half  the  size  of  an  egg,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  and  flour  to  make  a  reasonably  thick 
batter,  a  small  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  spoonful  of  water,  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  together  before 
adding  the  flour,  flavor  with  nutmeg. 

LAYER  CAKE. 

The  yelks  of  three  eggs  and  the  white  of  one, 
one  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  not  quite  a  half¬ 
cup  of  butter,  one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two 
teaspooufuls  of  baking  powder  and  flour  to 
make  a  reasonably  thick  batter.  Bake  in 
three  tins. 

FALLING  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  granulated  sugar  with  a  little 
water  boiled  till  it  ropes,  the  white  of  one 
egg,  beaten  to  a  froth  and  the  hot  syrup  pour¬ 
ed  upon  it.  Stir  continually  till  it  cools 
enough  to  spread  upon  the  cake,  without  flow¬ 
ing,  and  spread  upon  each  layer.  It  is  very 
nice,  if  prepared  cocoa,  or  finely  chopped 
hickory  nuts  are  stirred  into,  the  part  of  the 
frosting  that  is  to  be  spread  upon  the  under 
layers.  may  maple. 


Mrs.  Dart’s  Triplets. 

President  Cleveland’s  Prize  for  the  three  best 
babies  at  the  Aurora  Fair,  in  1887,  was  given 
to  these  triplets,  Mollie,  Ida,  and  Ray,  children 
of  Mrs.  A.  K.  Dart,  Hamburgh,  N.  Y.  She  writes  : 
“  I  consider  it  very  largely  due  to  Lactated  Food 
that  they  are  now  so  well.” 

Cabinet  photo,  of  these  triplets  sent  free  to  the  mother 
of  any  baby  born  this  year. 


Lactated  Food 

Is  the  best  Food  for  bottle-fed  babies.  It  keeps 
them  well,  and  is  better  than  medicine 
when  they  are  sick. 

At  Druggists,  25c.,  50c.,  SI.OO. 
The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Food. 

150  Meals  for  an  Infant  for  $1.00. 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


<t7S  Of)  tn  4)9^0  DO  a  !>lnnth  can  be  made 
$>/3.UU  TO  5>/0U.UU  worklng  for  us.  A(?ents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  elve  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
emploved  also.  A  few  vac  ncies  In  townsand  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  IPOI  Main  St„  Richmond.  Vo. 


DOVER  CAKE. 

One-half  pouDd  of  butter,  six  eggs,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  milk,  one  pound 
of  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and 
one  of  cream-of-tartar.  Nutmeg  to  taste. 

MRS.  c. 


T?fhOTfS  Farming:  with  Green  Manures 

The  Fourth  Edition  m>w  teadv.  Price 
bound  in  paper,  cts;  In  cloth,  Sjil .  Will  be  sent 
for  cash,  free  of  postage.  Address 

1)K.  HARLAN,  Wilmington.  Delaware. 


to  a  day.  Samples  worth  #1.50,  FREF  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
^afetv  Hein  Holder  Co.,  TTollv.  Mint i. 


COLD  SLAW. 

One  cup  of  milk,  one  and  a  half -cup  of 
vinegar,  two  or  three  beaten  eggs,  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  a  small  piece  of  butter.  Mix  all  the 
ingredients  together  but  the  vinegar,  then 
slowly  pour  in  the  vinegar,  put  over  the  fire 
in  a  saucepan  and  stir  in  finely  shaven  cab¬ 
bage.  When  heated  through  remove  from 
the  fire  and  serve.  mrs.  e.  j.  g. 


chow-chow. 


COLD 

yiCKK 


Live  homo  and  makomoro  mono/  working  for  tip  thaa 
I  nt  anything  olso  in  the  world.  Either  box.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  vhkk.  Address,  Tuuic  Co..  Auprusta.  Maine. 


THIS  TS  YOUR  CH4\(r. 

Wc  want  an  agent  In  every  town  10  'ell  our  Ideal 
Farm  Gate  Hinge.  Write  for  circular.  Sample 
sent  on  receipt  of  *  1  00 

A  WKYBURIi  COMPANY, 

Main  Street,  Rockford,  III. 


W  AM  TCn  Agents  for  our  new  book,  Protec- 
^  tion  or  Free  Trade,  containing 
articles  by  f  >rty  of  the  most  Eminent  Political 
Statesmen  and  economists  on  this  question.  Just 
the  book  for  the  times,  and  one  that  will  have  an  i m 
mense  sale.  Price  low.  Dark  Pub.  Co.,  Hartford.  Ct. 


Two  quarts  of  crisp  cabbage  chopped  fine, 
one  quart  of  finely  chopped  green  tomato,  one 
of  cucumber,  two  large  spoonfuls  of  chopped 
onion  and  two  tablespoon fuls  of  grated  horse¬ 
radish.  Mix  thoroughly,  pack  in  a  jar  in  lay¬ 
ers  with  salt  sprinkled  between  and  over  the 
top.  Press  compactly,  cover  and  let  stand  24 
hours.  Put  some  vinegar  over  the  fire  with 
cloves,  mustard,  cinnamon,  ginger  and  allspice 
tied  up  in  a  bag  and  boil  15  minutes.  Drain 
the  chopped  vegetables,  put  into  the  vinegar 
and  boil  slowly  for  30  minutes.  Pack  in  jars 
and  screw  down  the  tops.  mrs.  economy. 


THE  CHAMPION 

Blood-purifier,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  leads 
an  others  in  age.  merit,  and  popularity.  It 
tones  itp  the  system,  improves  the  appetite, 
strengthens  the  nerves,  and  vitalizes  the 
Blood.  Just  what  you  need.  Try  it. 

“  I  am  selling  your  goods  freely,  and  more 
of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  than  of  all  other  blood- 
medicines  put  together.”— R.  A.  McWilliams, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Ayer’s  S  arsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.C.  Ayer  &Oo.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


*PCMTQ  WANTED.  Men  or  Women.  Address 
WulHIO  SWEDISH  MFG.  CO.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


2PCIITC  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  or  userut  Artl 
UCIi  I  O  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Price- .  Acts. and 
Dealers  sell  large  Quantities  CIIICAfiOSCAl.KCO..  Chicago. 


I!  ICnRIIIA  i*or  free  information  concern - 

IjHLI  »  U  H  Iv  IM  ing  Agricultural  I.and  in 
w  Southern  California,  address  with  stamp, 
JOHN  B  ISLLK,  San  Diego,  Cal, 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

rOI.UMHUS.  Liberal  Endowment. 

27  Professors  and  assistants.  7  well  equipped  Labor 
atories.  Information  sent  on  application. 


AMPAIGN  SUPPLIES!! 

Badges,  Banners,  Flags,  U  niforms,  Everything 
Get  our  price,  before  you  buy.  Catalogue  free. 
THE  DOMESTIC  M’F’G  -O'.,  Wallingford,  CL 


EXTRA! 


FOR  THE  REST  OF  THE  YEAR. 


THE 


NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WORLD, 


The  largest  of  the  News  Weeklies  (con¬ 
taining  a  complete  Story  in  each  number) 
and  the 


R.  N.-Y., 


Newburgh  OvEr-Pants 

Keep  Your  fP:  On  This. 

Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Workingmen, 

when  you  want  a  pair  of  Over-Pants  that  are  pro¬ 
perly  cut,  easy  fitting  and  that  will  Never  Rip,  ask 
forandgetthe  NewburglitalsoNewburgh  Never 
Kip  Pantaloon  in  Wool,  Jeans,  Cottonades,  &c. 
Pantaloons,  $1  to  3.50:  Over  Pants,  75c.  to  $1. 
If  your  Pants  rip  in  wear  you  get  your  money  back. 
Sold  by  one  first-class  dealer  In  every  town. 

M’f’g  by  Whitkhill  &  Cleveland.  Ne-w  ourgh,  N.Y* 


FROM  NOW  UNTIL  JAN.  1st,  1889 


FOR  ONLY 


Show  thin  offer  to  your  friends. 


602 


SEPT  8 


"  i - 

.of  i\)t  Tllfck. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  September  1, 1888. 

It  is  reported  that  cholera  is  raging 
in  Presque  Isle  County,  Mich.,  people 
are  dying  like  sheep,  with  no  doctors 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Nino  per¬ 
sons  have  died  in  one  day . The  Collec¬ 

tor  of  Customs  at  Kingston,  Canada,  has  noti¬ 
fied  the  fruit  dealers  that  they  must  enter  and 
pay  duty  upon  crates  and  boxes  in  which  they 
receive  fruit,  which  is  on  the  free  list,  as  in¬ 
structions  have  been  issued  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Customs  that  the  packages  are  subject 
to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  This  is  the  first  inti¬ 
mation  the  dealers  have  had  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  law.  As  they  will  have  to  pay 
duty  on  all  packages  they  have  received  this- 
season,  and  as  they  have  no  way  of  recouping 
themselves  they  are  highly  indignant. 
. Yellow  fever  is  much  worse  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.  Nothing  caD  now  kill  Yel¬ 
low  Jack  except  Jack  Frost . 

The  State  Conference  of  Farmers  and  Labor 
Organizations  in  session  at  St.  Paul,  Wednes¬ 
day,  with  about  100  delegates,  mostly  from  the 
“Twin  Cities,”  nominated  Ignatius  Donnelly 
for  Governor _ _ Ex-Senator  Warner  Mil¬ 

ler  was  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  New 

York  Republicans . The  North  Carolina 

Farmers’  Alliance,  with  a  membership  of 
40, 000, demands  the  discontinuance  of  the  prac- 
ice  of  making  convicts  work  for  railroads  and 
other  corporations  for  nothing.  They  protest 
against  the  acceptance  of  railway  passes  by 
State  officers  and  demand  a  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission . The  “  overland  flyer  ”  on  the 

Union  Pacific  road  was  wrecked  at  Kimball, 
Neb.,  early  Thursday  morning  by  a  broken 
rail.  Three  sleeping  cars,  one  of  them  occu¬ 
pied  by  Claus  Spreckels,  the  “  sugar  king,’, 
rolled  down  an  embankment.  Spreck. 
els  escaped,  but  three  other  passen¬ 
gers  were  seriously  injured . 

A  statement  published  by  the  Canadian 
government  shows  that  820,000,000  of  Cana¬ 
dian  bank  capital  is  invested  in  the  United 
States,  an  increase  of  $2,000,000  during  the 

month . It  is  estimated  that  50,000 

mocking  birds  are  caught  monthly  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  There  are 
so  many  of  these  birds  caught  in  Louisiana 
that  it  is  thought  they  will  become  extinct .... 
....The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pen¬ 
sions  shows  that  there  were  during  the  year 
added  to  the  pension  rolls  60,252  new  names 
(the  largest  annual  increase  in  the  history  of 
the  Bureau),  making  a  total  of  452,557  pen¬ 
sioners  on  the  rolls,  classified  as  follows:  326,- 
835  invalids,  92,298  widows,  minor  children 
and  dependent  relatives,  37  revolutionary 
widows,  806  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812,  10,- 
787  widows  of  those  who  served  in  that  war, 
16,060  survivors  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
6,104  widows  of  those  who  served  in  that  war. 
The  names  of  2,028  previously  dropped  were  re¬ 
stored  to  the  rolls,  making  an  aggregate  of 
52,280  pensioners  added  during  the  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  15,530  were  dropped  from 
the  rolls  on  account  of  death  and  various 
other  causes,  leaving  a  net  increase  to  the  rolls 
of  46,550  names.  There  have  been  1,166,926 
pension  claims  filed  since  1861,  and  737,200 
claims  of  all  classes  have  been  allowed  since 
that  date.  The  amount  paid  for  pensions  since 
1861  has  been  $963,086,444.  Increase  of  pen¬ 
sion  was  granted  in  45,716  cases.  The  average 
annual  value  of  a  pension  at  the  close  of  the 

year  was  $125.30,  a  decrease  of  $4.80 . 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  of  Canada,  has  been  made 
a  Baronet,  Minister  West  has  been  given  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  and  Messrs.  Thompson,  Winter 
and  Berne  have  been  made  knights  com¬ 
manders  of  the  same  order.  These  honors 
have  been  conferred  in  recognition  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  recipients  as  members 
of  the  Fisheries  Commission.  The  honors  are 
liberally  distributed  after  the  labors  of  the 
Commission  are  found  to  be  abortive  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  recent  rejection  of  the  treaty. 

. Congress  is  very  likely  to  grant  the 

President  the  fuller  powers  for  retaliation 
which  he  asks.  What  the  effects  of  such  a 

policy  will  be,  it  is  hard  to  foretell . 

The  Grand  Trunk  people  in  London  say  they 
will  spend  enough  money  to  buy  Congress  if 
necessary  to  defeat  any  legislation  hostile  to 
their  interests  in  connection  with  the  transit 

trade  of  the  United  States . The  “Ohio 

Centenial  Exposition  ”  will  open  at  Columbus 
on  September  4,  continuing  until  October  19, 
and  will  present  a  great  fund  of  attractions. 

. The  Interstate  Industrial  Exposition 

in  Chicago,  will  be  open  from  Sept.  5,  to  Oct. 
20.  The  railroads  are  making  especially  low 
rates  during  the  time  the  Exposition  is  to  be 
open;  it  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the 

most  interesting  ever  held  there . 

. ...Mary  Anderson’s  brother  Joseph  is  to 


marry  Lawrence  Barrett’s  daughter  Gertrude. 

. For  the  month  ending  August  20 

the  Bell  Telephone  Company  put  out  3,694 
telephones  and  had  1,760  returned,  making  a 
net  output  of  1,934,  against  180  for  the  same 
month  last  year,  an  increase  of  1,754.  The 
net  output  of  the  year  to  date,  is  23,094 ;  com¬ 
parative  increase,  4,216  instruments  . . 

Immigration  in  July  was  40,917,  against  30,- 
080  last  year.  Great  Britain  represented 
14,121,  Germany  7,967,  Sweden  and  Norway 

5,523,  Russia  4,480,  other  countries  8,726 . 

Potatoes  to  the  extent  of  8,259,528  bushels 
were  imported  during  the  year  ending  June 
30  last,  against  1 ,432,490  bushels  the  preceding 
year,  Beans  and  peas  were  imported  to  the 
extent  of  1,942,840  bushels,  against  648,388  the 
preceding  year . The  city  of  Min¬ 

neapolis  is  to  have  a  remarkable  office  build¬ 
ing — to  be  constructed  of  iron  as  the  skeleton, 
and  extending  in  hight  28  stories.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  350  feet  high,  80  feet  square,  with 
an  inner  court — all  offices  fronting  the  outer 
walls.  There  will  be  728  rooms  and  1 2  elevators. . 
The  first  year  of  High  License  in  Minn,  has 
proved  a  success.  There  are  in  the  State  only 
1,597  saloons  now  as  against  2,806  when  the 
law  went  into  effect.  A  decrease  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  liquor  is  shown  in  nearly  every 
county.  Low  groggeries  have  been  closed  up 
and  the  liquor  business  is  under  better  police 
supervision.  Under  the  old  system  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  a  license  was  about  $300,  and  the 
total  approximate  income  was  about  $850,000. 
Under  high  license  the  average  cost  of  permi- 
sion  to  sell  is  about  $650,  and  the  total  approx¬ 
imate  income  is  about  $1,100,000 . 

The  House  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions 
has  authorized  a  favorable  report  on  the  bill 
granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Sheridan,  widow 
of  the  late  Gen.  Sheridan.  The  committee 
reduced  the  amount  of  pension  from  $5,000  to 
$3,500  per  annum,  making  it  the  same  as  the 

Senate  bill .  At  the  meeting  of  the 

Democratic  County  Convention  at  Erie  Pa. ; 
Monday,  W.  L.  Scott  came  before  that  body 
and  positively  declined  to  accept  a  renomina¬ 
tion  to  Congress  from  this  district.  He  says 
he  is  growing  feeble  and  perfers  the  seclusion 

of  home  for  the  balance  of  his  days . 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Vandever,  of  California,  appropriates 
$100,000  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  ascer¬ 
taining  and  providing  means  for  the 
extermination  of  the  cottony  citrus 

fruit  culture  in  California . 

Cleveland  is  rated  as  worth  less'.than  $200,000. 
Harrison’s  worldly  goods  are  valued  at  a  sum 
even  less  than  that.  Belva  Lockwood  is  not 
rich,  nor  is  Candidate  Fisk  of  the  Prohibition¬ 
ists,  through  he  is  probably  worth  more  than 
any  of  the  others.  Candidate  Curtis  of  the 
American  Party  is  reputed  to  be  worth 

$2,000,000 . The  will  of  Charles  Crocker 

second  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  company,  appoints  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Crocker,  the  widow,  executrix.  The  estate 

is  worth  something  over  $25,250,000 . 

Libby  prison  will  be  sold  again  at  public 
auction  within  the  next  ten  days.  'W.  H. 
Gray  of  Chicago  bought  the  property  in 
February  and  he  sold  it  to  a  Chicago  syndi¬ 
cate,  who  have  failed  to  meet  the  terms  of 

the  sale . A  rich  deposit  of  nickel  has 

been  discovered  at  Russell  Springs,  Logan 
county,  Kan.  A  number  of  claims  have  been 
staked  out,  and  there  is  a  general 

rush  to  that  point . 

The  closing'exercises  of  the  Chautauqua  As¬ 
sembly  of  1888  were  held  at  Chautauqua  N.Y., 
this  week.  Ex-Gov.  Cumback  of  Indiana 
lectured  on  “  Model  Husbands,”  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  addresses  were  made  by  Lewis  Miller, 

William  A.  Duncan  and  Bishop  Vincent . 

Rev.  Dr.  Horatio  Haskings  Weld,  f  or  many 
years  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Riverton,  N.  J., 
died  at  Riverton  this  w  eek  of  heart  failure. 
He  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  editors  of 
of  the  New  York  Sun.  He  was  born  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1811 . The  real  masters  of  the 

situation  are  the  coal  monopolists,  who  begin 
their  customary  display  of  power  very  early  in 
the  season  with  an  advance  of  50  cents  a  ton  on 

fuel . There  was  a  novel  barbecue  at 

Graham,  Mo.,  recently,  which  lasted  three 
days.  Democrats,  Republicans  and  Prohibi¬ 
tionists  joined  hands  and  agreed  to  devote  a 
day  apiece  to  the  promulgation  of  their  sever¬ 
al  doctrines.  About  2,000  people  attended  the 

affair  and  19  fat  oxen  were  sacrificed . 

The  French  spoliation  claims  received  a  set¬ 
back  in  the  House  Monday,  which  seal  their 
fate  for  this  session.  The  vote  was  105  to  59. 
Alarm  over  the  enormous  expenditures  al¬ 
ready  authorized  this  year  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  sudden  change  of  front  on  the 
part  of  certain  members.  The  deficiency  bill 
has  passed  the  House  without  the  spoliation 

section . Charles  W.  Waldron,  one  of 

the  owners  and  managers  of  the  Waldron 
bank  of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  has  absconded,  tak¬ 
ing  with  him  money  and  securities  variously 


estimated  at  from  $60,000  to  $80,000.  The 
bank  is  doing  business,  and  depos¬ 
itors  will  be  paid  in  full . 

The  President’s“retaliation”message  is  still  the 
chief  topic  of  domestic  interest.  In  it  he  in¬ 
vites  the  attention  of  the  two  Houses  to  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  conferred  in  the  retaliation  act  of  March 
3,  1887,  without  injuring  American  interests 
more  than  those  of  Canada,  but  he  proposes  a 
new  method  of  retaliation  so  effective  that  the 
mere  hint  of  it  will  probably  bring  the  Domin¬ 
ion  goverement  to  terms.  He  asks  Congress 
to  give  him  power  to  suspend  by  proclama¬ 
tion  the  right  granted  Canadian  vessels  to  land 
goods  at  Portland,  Boston  and  New  York,  to 
be  transported  in  bond  free  of  duty  across  the 
United  States  to  Canada.  If  this  privilege 
were  wishdrawn,  these  goods,  amounting  in 
value  to  $270,000,00  each  six  years, would  have 
to  pay  our  high  duties  or  be  landed  somewhere 
on  the  Canadian  coast  on  their  arrival  from 
Europe.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  for  half 
the  year  by  ice,  and  there  is  no  port  in  New 
Brunswick  or  Novia  Scotia  which  could  be 
immediately  utilized  for  landing  imported 
goods.  Even  if  there  were  such  a  port, 
railroad  haul  to  Montreal  and  points  beyond 
would  be  four  or  five  times  what  it  is  from 
Portland,  Boston  or  New  York.  But  the 
President’s  plan  has  the  double  advantage 
of  violating  no  treaty  stipulation  or  inter¬ 
national  agreement,  so  giving  no  cause  for 
war  and  of  doing  no  appreciable 
injury  to  American  business  interests. 

. Blaine, Edmunds  and  other  Republicans, 

however,  find  many  forcible  arguments  to 

urge  against  it . Ben  Gratz,  of  St.  Louis, 

originator  of  the  cotton  bagging  “combine,” 
says  the  Mills  Bill  reducing  the  duty  on  jute 
made  the  combine  possible,  and  that  they  took 
advantage  of  the  circumstance.  He  also  says 
that  reducing  the  duty  on  jute  will  render 
bagging  machinery  useless,  and  that  owners 
desire  to  get  what  they  can  out  of  the  bagging 
“squeeze;”  that  whatever  they  do  must  be 
done  this  season.  He  thinks  the  price  of  bag¬ 
ging  will  go  to  15  cents  per  pound . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  September  1,  1888. 

There  was  a  suspicious  run  of  luck  at  the 
first  drawings  of  the  Panama  company’s  lot¬ 
tery  on  the  18th,  in  which  the  company  made 
a  fine  thing.  The  despatches  stated  at  the 
time  that  the  company  secured  the  first  two 
prizes,  aggregating  $24,000.  This,  it  appears 
from  the  French  papers,  was  but  a  fraction 
of  the  truth.  The  company  drew  six  prizes, 
netting  it  $122,800,  while  the  bondholders 
drew  but  $5,200.  There  is  no  accounting  for 
taste  or  luck. 

The  divorce  proceedings  between  King  Mi¬ 
lan  of  Servia  and  Queen  Natalie  will  open 
September  1.  The  case  will  be  surrounded 
by  political  intrigue,  an  army  of  eminent 
counsel  having  been  engaged  by  Russian  and 
Austrian  diplomats. 

The  102d  birthday  of  Chevreul,  the  French 
man  of  science,  occurred  Tuesday. 

Count  Andrassy  is  dying  of  disease  of  the 
kidneys.  He  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  European  diplomats  and  would  have 
been  the  equal  of  Bismarck  had  he  had  a 
master  like  William  I.  Andrassy’s  brain  and 
Andrassy’s  pluck  have  saved  the  Austrian 
empire  fi  om  disintegration  more  than  once. 

The  imports  of  Germany  last  year  amount¬ 
ed  in  Rvalue  to  $758,930,00 ),  and  exports  to 
$759,250,000— a  wonderfully  close  commercial 
outcome. 

American  evaporated  apples  are  sold  large¬ 
ly  in  Germany.  Attempts  made  to  establish 
the  fruit-evaporating  business  in  that  country 
have  failed. 


“  There  is  nothing  you  require  of  your 
agents  but  what  is  just  and  reasonable  and 
strictly  in  accordance  with  business  princi¬ 
ples.”  That’s  the  sort  of  testimony  any  house 
can  be  proud  of,  and  it  is  the  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  men  who  are  profitably  employed 
by  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  Write 
for  full  particulars. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  September  1,  1888. 

Wholesale  merchants  of  Atlanta  and  other 
Southern  cities  are  greatly  concerned  about 
the  probable  effect  of  the  Cotton  Bagging 
Trust  upon  the  business  of  the  South. 
Action  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  similar 
organizations  is  viewed  with  considerable 
alarm.  It  is  argued  that  if  the  farmers 
maintain  the  position  they  have  taken  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  market  their  cotton,  it  will  result  in 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  country  merchants  who 
have  advanced  money  on  the  cotton.  This 
will,  of  course,  affect  the  wholesale  dealers 
who  sell  to  the  country  merchants,  and  they 


are  powerless  to  prevent  it.  The  only  thing 
they  can  do  is  to  try  to  persuade  the  farmers 
to  change  their  position,  and  this  they  are 
trying  to  do  by  circulars,  newspaper  inter¬ 
views,  eic . At  a  meeting  of  the  cotton 

planters  of  West  Tennessee  and  North  Miss¬ 
issippi  held  at  Memphis  last  Monday,  it  was 
resolved  to  decline  to  use  jute  bagging  at 
present  prices  and  to  adopt  any  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  same  that  could  be  found.  The 
National  Alliance  which  meets  at  Meridian, 
Miss.,  in  October  will  also  take  cognizance  of 
the  corner  in  bagging  which  has  been  effected. 

. A  number  of  merchants  say  they  will 

not  take  cotton,  unless  it  is  put  up  in  jute 
bagging ;  and  several  insurance  men  have  re¬ 
fused  to  take  risks  on  cotton  baled  with  other 
materials;  but  there  is  a  strong  pressure  of 

public  opinion  against  such  a  course . 

Within  the  next  two  months  Chicago  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  consignment  of  sheep  consisting  of 
20,000  head,  the  result  of  the  annual  purcbase4 
of  G.  W.  Meyers,  of  Miles  City.  He  has  just 
completed  his  round  through  Furgus,  Choteau, 
Cascade,  Yellowstone  and  other  counties.  He 
has  paid  from  $2.20  to  $3.15  per  head  according 
to  condition  and  distance  from  railroad.. ...... 

There  is  an  outbreak  of  Texas  fever  at  Med¬ 
way,  Pa  . The  total  elevator  capacity  of 

Chicago  which  is  recognized  as  “  regular  ”  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  is  29,975,00  bu.  The 
largest  one  is  owned  by  Armour  &  Co.,  and 

will  contain  2,000,000  bushels  of  grain . 

Frank  Work,  the  owner  of  Edward  and 
Dick  Swiveler,  at  one  time  the  fastest  double 
team  in  the  world  by  record,  has  made  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  should  he  die  before  his  horses  do 
they  are  never  to  have  harness  upon  them 
again,  but  are  to  be  taken  good  care  of  on  a 

farm  as  long  as  they  live, . A  bill  in  the 

English  Parliament  proposes  to  compel  the 
sellers  of  foreign  meats  to  announce  that  fact 
by  a  conspicious  placard  on  their  shop  or  stall, 
the  idea  being  that  people  are  deceived  into 
buying  foreign  meat  for  the  English  article, 
as  they  are  into  purchasing  oleomargarine 

for  butter  . George  Rainsford,  the 

well-known  horse-raiser  at  Cheyenne,  W.  T., 
a  few  days  ago  lost  eighteen  blooded  horses  by 

lightning,  valued  at  $20,000 . Bell  Boy, 

the  $50,000  three-year-old,  was  shipped  to 
Chicago  on  the  23,  instant.  He  will  be  taken 
charge  of  by  Bud  Doble,  who  will  try  to  lower 
his  record . A  number  of  tomato  grow¬ 

ers  at  Cedarville,  N.  J.,  who  sell  their  pro¬ 
duct  to  canneries,  found  when  the  tomatoes 
began  to  ripen  that  they  were  yellow  varie¬ 
ties  and  unfit  for  canning.  They  propose  to 
sue  the  seedsman  from  whom  they  pur¬ 
chased  the  seeds  for  damages . 

The  fifteenth  annual  inter-State  exhibition  of 
Grangers  was  opened  at  Williams  Grove,  Pa., 
Monday,  with  a  large  crowd  of  people  from 
every  section  of  the  country.  Two  hundred 
carloads  of  machinery  of  all  descriptions  have 
been  placed  in  position.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
announced  that  the  President  and  his  wife 
would  attend ;  but  he  went  a-fishing  instead. 

.  John  D.  Gillett,  the  cattle  king  of 

Illinois,  died  at  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  August  25. 
He  owned  20,000  acres  of  land  in  Logan  Co.,  Ill. 

His  fortune  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000  . 

The  Russian  Government  has  authorized  the 
railroad  companies  to  make  advances  to 
farmers  on  the  security  of  wheat  stored  at  the 
railway  stations  for  future  transportation 
and  sale.  The  effect  of  this  measure  will  be 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  hold  wheat  more 

firmly . Advices  from  Rome  August  16, 

stat9  that  the  reports  received  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  this  year’s, 
wheat  crop  of  Italy  will  amount  to  106,000,000 
bushels,  against  120,000,000  bushels  last  year, 
and  24,000,000  bushels  below  the  average  of 

the  past  ten  years . The  amount  of 

wheat  and  flour  now  in  transit  to  Europe- 
with  the  visible  supply  of  wheat  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  Canada,  is  equivalent  to 
47,450,952  bushels  of  wheat,  against  48,860,750 
bushels  one  year  ago,  and  of  corn  11,476,917 
bushels,  against  9,428,905 ......  The  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  exported  3,704  tons  of  peanuts 
in  1887 — over  four  times  the  quantity  ex¬ 
ported  in  the  preceding  year.  The  interior 
movement  is  said  to  be  very  large  also. 

. Oliver  Dalrymple,  the  great  bonanza 

farmer  of  Datoka,  has  written  a  very  strong 
open  letter  urging  the  farmers  of  the  country 
to  hold  wheat  for  higher  prices.  He  expects 
wheat  will  soon  reach  the  old-time  price  of 
$1  25  at  Chicago .  The  whole  of  South¬ 

western  Kansas  has  been  favored  for  the  past 
two  days  by  a  good  soaking  rains,  putting 
wheat  ground  in  excellent  shape  and  help¬ 
ing  late  corn  and  pastures.  Stock  of  all 

kinds  in  excellent  condition . . 

Pennsylvania  has  some  girls  worth  having. 
In  the  haying  season  a  gentleman  during  a 
short  drive  counted  nine  young  women  driv¬ 
ing  two  horse  mowers,  and  seventeen  manag¬ 
ing  horse-rakes. ... . . .  .The  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Fair  Association  at  Pontiac,  Mich, 
offers  gold  wedding  rings,  marriage  licenses, 
hacks,  ministerial  fees,  and  two  pairs 
of  shoes  to  each  couple  who  will  agree 

to  marry  on  the  grounds  during  the  fair . 

Professor  James  Law,  goveornmeut  inspector 
of  cattle  for  the  suppression  of  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia,  has  resigned.  Dr.  James  Devoe  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  will  succeed  him.  Professor  Law  will 
resume  his  former  duties  at  CornellUniversity. 

. The  cotton  crop  of  Texas  is  estimated 

now  at  1,500’000  bales.  Last  year  it  amounted 

to  about  1,400,000  bales  .  Australian 

farmers  are  fighting  a  second  pest,  one  of 
mice,  which  is  said  to  be  even  worse  than  the 
rabbit  pest.  The  soft  climate  causes  the  mice 
to  breed  with  great  rapidity  and  every  place 
is  overrun  by  the  pests.  In  some  places  they 
are  so  thick  that,  in  order  to  get  the  stock 

“Herbrand”  Fifth  Wheel  for  uggies.—  Adv' 
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properly  fed,  men  have  to  watch  while  they 
are  eating  provender.  The  week  before  the 
Cooloh  races  the  vermin  got  into  the  boxes  at 
the  station  and  actually  ate  the  bandages  off 
the  horses''  legs,  while  from  every  side  come 
tales  of  crops  devoured  so  rapidly  that  many 
fields  had  to  be  abandoned,  what  was  left  not 
being  worth  reaping . The  Italian  con¬ 

tract  for  Virginia  tobacco,  amounting  only  to 
375  hogsheads,  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  M 
Abendheim,  of  New  York  city .  Dan¬ 

ville,  Va.,  is  starting  a  big  leaf  tobacco  and 
plug  factory  by  co-operation  of  her 

largest  and  richest  tobacco  men . . 

The  dressed  beef  interest  of  Chicago  demands 
the  exclusive  use  of  at  least  5,000  cars 
built  for  that  especial  purpose  and  used  for 

nothing  else . The  St.  Louis  Exposition 

will  open  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  5.  The 
Great  Fruit  Show  will  be  one  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions . The  Farmer  of  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 

nesota,  will,  after  the  issue  of  Aug.  81,  cease 

to  exist . During  the  month  of  August 

oceau  freight  rates  on  live  stock  advanced 
from  $7.50  to  $10.50.  and  on  flour  from 

$1.75  to  much  more  than  $3 . A  story 

is  current  that  a  huge  beef  slaughtering 
establishment,  with  a  capital  of  $3,500,000  is 
about  to  be  fitted  up  in  Pittsburgh,  as 
a  rival  to  the  Armour  concern . 


WIRE  NETTING  FENCES. 


This  style  of  fencing  nas  been  in  use  for  many  years 
in  a  limited  way,  but  in  the  last  live  or  six  years  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  it  has  been  put  up.  It  has  proved 
to  be  the  best  fence  for  all  purposes  that  has  yet  been 
tried.  Sedgwick  Bros.,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  are  large 
manufacturers  of  these  excellent  fences,  and  will 
send  catalogues  to  all  applicants,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  takes  pleasure  in  inviting  Its  readers  to  write 
to  them,  referring  to  this  paper.— Adv. 


Crops  &  iVlariuls. 


Saturday,  September  1,  1888. 

Advices  from  England  say  that  the  English 
and  Scotch  apple  crops  are  very  poor,  while 
there  is  not  more  than  half  an  average  crop  on 
the  continent.  This  condition  of  the  crop  will 
afford  a  market  for  American  apples,  especial¬ 
ly  for  good  early  sorts.  Quality,  however, 
should  be  the  chief  consideration,  as  anything 
better  than  another  makes  a  big  difference  in 

price . The  most  distressing  accounts  are 

received  of  the  damage  to  the  crops  about 
Petersburg,  Va.,  from  the  protracted  drought. 
In  some  sections  of  Dinwiddie,  Brunswick, 
Prince  George  and  Lunenburg  counties  there 
has  been  no  rain  of  consequence  since  the  first 
of  May,  and  the  crops  are  burning  up  under 

the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun .  From  July 

1  to  August  25  of  this  year  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  3,34(5,963  bushels  in  the  visible  sup¬ 
ply,  while  during  the  corresponding  time  last 
year  there  was  a  decrease  of  3,840,377  bushels, 
making  a  relative  difference  between  the  two 
years  of  7,187,340  bushels. 

As  foretold  here  ttree  weeks  ago,  hops  have 
gone  up  with  a  rush.  Last  Thursday  C.  S. 
Terry,  of  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  sold  his  1888  hop 
crop  at  25  cents,  an  advance  of  10  cents  on 
the  pound  within  one  week. 

The  latest  hop  advices  from  the  Pacific 
coast  say  that  advance  in  area  is  confined  to 
Washington  Territory,  but  that  owing  to  the 
poor  outlook  enough  yards  have  been  plowed 
up  in  California  and  O  regon,  to  fully  offset  this 
increase.  Without  the  recent  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  prices,  it  is  probable  that  many  hops 
would  have  gone  unpicked, aswithin  a  fortnight 
some  growers  seeking  advances  to  pay  for 
picking  could  not  find  parties  willing  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  money  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
With  present  prospects  of  remunerative  prices, 
picking  will  doubtless  be  more  vigorously 
prosecuted,  but  with  the  hops  carefully  gath¬ 
ered,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  yield  prov¬ 
ing  much  greater  than  last  season’s,  which  ag¬ 
gregated  about  67,000  Pales.  The  conditions 
at  this  date  do  not  warrant  estimating  over 
75,000  bales  as  the  1888  product  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 


VIENNA  GRAIN  MARKET  ESTIMATES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  reported  per¬ 
centages  of  condition  of  the  1888  wheat  crop 
in  various  countries,  according  to  estimate  of 
the  Annual  Vienna  Grain  Market,  as  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Chicago,  compared  with  similar 
estimates  a  year  ago,  100  representing  what 
is  accepted  as  an  average  yield  : 

1887.  1888. 


Austria, 

Hungary, 

Prussia, 

Saxony, 

Bavaria — Franconia  and  Suabia, 
Upper  and  Lower, 

Pfalz  and  Wetterau, 
Baden, 

Wurtemburg — Winter  wheat, 
Spring  wheat, 
Mecklenburg, 

Denmark, 

Norway  and  Sweden, 

Italy, 

Switzerland, 

Holland, 

France, 

United  Kingdom, 

Russia — Podolia, 

Bessarabia, 

Poland, 

Central, 

Cherson  and  Ekaterinoslav— 
Winter  wheat, 


117 

126 

103 

102 

117 
125 

97 

100 

96 

82 

105 

100 

100 

90 

100 

102 

105 

120 

100 

100 

100 

118 

120 


Spring  wheat, 
Courland, 

North, 

Estland, 

Roumania — Moldavia, 
Little  Wallacia, 
Great  W allacia, 
Servia, 

Egypt, 


95 

95 

95 

90 

135 

101 

140 

95 


107 

110 

90 

95 

88 


76 

95 

98 

80 

95 

75 

78 

82 

80 

78 

80 

125 

87 


120 

95 

85 

92 

130 

100 

150 

120 


The  prospect  for  American  bean  growers 
this  season  is  so  good  that  it  may  compensate 


them  for  the  poor  result  of  last  year,  when 
our  crop  was  so  deficient  that  the  United 
States  had  to  import  over  a  million  bushels. 
The  crop  is  good  in  Michigan  and  Ontario  and 
fair  in  Monroe,  Livingston  and  Wyoming 
Counties,  N.  Y.,  but  has  been  injured  by  the 
drought  in  counties  west  of  this.  The  weather 
during  the  next  three  weeks  will  decide  the 
value  of  the  crop,  although  the  plants  may 
now  look  well,  a  wet  harvest  would  rust  the 
beans  and  reduce  the  value  of  the  crop  mater¬ 
ially.  But  the  probability  is  that  the  crop 
will  be  a  good  one,  and  that  the  price  will  be 
from  $2  to  $2.50  a  bushel. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of 
the  British  grain  trade  during  the  week,  says: 
The  state  of  the  weather  makes  it  certain  that 
the  crop  of  native  wheat  cannot  come  into  the 
market  in  a  good  milling  condition.  Values 
are,  therefore,  daily  rising  and  the  country 
markets  make  2s  advance.  The  sales  of  the 
week  were  20,647  quarters  at  36s  Id,  against 
35,831  quarters  at  30s  lOd  during  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  last  year.  Foreign  wheat  is 
more  active.  In  London  prices  have  advanced 
Is;  in  Liverpool  the  dealings  have  been  ex¬ 
cited  and  prices  have  risen  6d  per  cental. 
Flour  is  Is  per  peck  dearer  in  both  London 
and  Liverpool.  Corn  in  London  Od  dearer, 
and  in  Liverpool  it  has  advanced  6d  per  cent¬ 
al.  Barleys  are  6d  higher. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 
New  York,  Saturday,  September  1,  1888.. 
NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 

Uplands. 

and  Gulf. 

Texas. 

Ordinary . 

8% 

Strict  Ordinary... 

.  8  13-16 

8  15-16 

Good  Ordinary... 

. 9% 

9% 

Strict  Good  Ordinary ..10% 

10% 

Low  Middling . 

. 10% 

10% 

. 

Strict  Low  Middling...  10  7-16 

u 

. 

. 11% 

11  3-16 

Good  Middling _ 

11% 

Strict  Good  Middli 

ug..ll% 

11% 

Middling  Fair . 

. 12 

12% 

Fair . 

. «% 

12% 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary.... 

.8%  1  Low  Middling. .. 

..  97% 

StrictGoodOrd.... 

,.  8  15-16  |  Middling . 

...10  11-16 

Foultry-Liv k-FowIs.  near-by,  per  lb  ,13@13%c:  fowls 
Western,  per  lb,  12%®18%c  roosters,  per  lb,  7 ®»%e;  tur¬ 
keys,  per  !b  10®12c,  ducks,  western,  per  pair,  50®80c; 
geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  40@1  65;  chickens;  spring, 
per  lb.  9®13c. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  per  lb,  10®  11c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  15c;  do  western,  13®14c:  squabs; 
white,  per  doz.  $2  25;  do  dark,  per  doz,  $1  50@1  75, 
chickens.  Philadelphia  spring.  17®23c;  do  western  do, 
14®18c;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  8®17c;  do,  9@10c. 

Hors.— State,  1887,  best,  13@14c:  do.  1887.  fair, 
9®11 ;  do,  common,  8@9 ;  do,  old,  S®4;  California 
choice,  il®12;  do  good,  9@1U;  do  common,  7@8. 

Hay  and  straw.— Hav— Choice  Timothy.  95®1  00, 
good  do  85® 90c,  medium,  75®8Uc;  shipping  65®70c.; 
Clover,  mixed,  60®65c.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  65®70c; 
short  do,  40@50c;  oat,  40@45c. 

Beans.— Marrows,  $2'45@2  50;  medium,  choice  *2  30 
pea  $2  50®2  55;  red  kidneys,  $1  95@2;  white  kidneys 
choice,  *2  15®2  25;  foreign,  mediums,  81  80@1  95;  do 
small,  $2  05®2  10;  California  Lima,  $3  00;  green  peas, 
new,  $2  00. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 


Veoktabi.es.— Potatoes.-  Long  Island,  per  bbl,  $2  00® 
2 15:  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  81  65®#2  On;  Sweets,  per  bbl, 
82  00® $3  50;  Onions,  Maryland,  per  crute.  82  50;  do, 
State  per  bbl.  >  2  00®2  25:  Orange  Co,  per  bbl,  81 25®  1  nO; 
Cabbages.  Long  Island,  per  100,82  <)o®8  00;  tomatoes, 
per  crate  15®  30c;  cucumbers  per  thousand,  81 15®$1 50; 
orn,  per  100,  20®75c  ;  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl,  81  25®8l  50; 
Beans,  Lima.  75c®81  75;  squash,  per  bbl,  $1  00®8l  75; 
Turnips,  Russia,  75c@8l  00. 

Fruits. —  fresh.—  Huckleberries,  per  quart  6®8c. 
Peaches,  per  crate,  81  00@81  25  watermelons,  per 
100  83®10:  apples.  Southern,  per  bbl,  81  00®3  00; 
pears,  per  box,  $1  00@$1  50;  grapes  per  lb,  4®6c. 

Fruits  DRiED-Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
6%®8c;  do  common  to  prftne,  evaporated,  5%®6%c; 
do  sliced,  new,  5%®7c;  do  chopped,  2%ia3)4c;  uo  cores 
and  skins,  — ®lc;  Cherries -pitted,  17®21e;  Raspber 
rles— evaporated,  25®27c:  do  sun-dried,  24®20c;  Black¬ 
berries,  7%c;  Huckleberries,  9@10c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  at  steady  prices,  with  moderate 
demands.  Fancy  hand  picked  quoted  at  5®5%c  and 
furmers’  grades  at  4@4%c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.-  Jersey,  30® 55c.  per 
bush,  basket;  Southern  New  Rose,  choice,  per  bbl.  #17 
®2;  do,  do,  medium  to  prime,  S1®1  50;  do  do,  culls,  bbl, 
40® 50c;  Southern  Chili  Reds,  choice,  bbl,  81  50^2  00. 


Boston.— Potatoes.— Best  nearby  and  Rhode  Island 
natives,  82  50®2  75  per  bbl.;  Long  Island  and  Norfolk, 
81  50® 2,  as  to  quality:  new  summer  squash,  75e®$l  50; 
tomatoes,  4uc®$l  00  per  crate;  new  turnips,  81  50@1  7a. 
At  New  York,  cabbage  steady  at  84  50®5  50;  tomatoes, 
60c® 81  50  per  crate,  green  peas,  $1  25®1  50.  beans, 
lower  at  $1  per  bushel,  turnips,  75c«$l  00  per  bbl.; 
cucumbers,  dull  at  5uc  per  100;  cauliflower,  $4<«6  per 
bbl.;  egg  plant,  85;  green  corn,  50c®81;  beets,  81  25« 
1  50  per  100;  carrots,  $1  00  per  100,  summer  squash,  $1 
per  100. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.-  One-year  old  Mess, 
quoted$14@14  25:New  mess, 15  25®  15  50  short  clear;  815  75 
<0,816  75.  Extra  Prime  mess,  813  25:  prime  do,  815®  15  50, 
and  family  mess,  $16  00®18  00.  BEEF-India  Mess.  In 
tierces,  *12  50®14:  Extra  Mess,  In  barrels.  $7®7  50; 
Packet,  $8®8  50;  per  bbl,  and  $12@12  50  in  tierces; 
Plate.  87  50®7  75;  Family  at  $9  50.  Hams.— $15  5tt®l6 
$14@14  50  Winter  packing.  Cut  Meats.- Quoted  12  lb 
average.  Bellies,  9c;  Pickled  Hams,  12%c;  pickled 
Shoulders. 7%c.  Smoked  shoulders  nt8%@8%c;  do  Hams 
Dressed  Hogs.— City  heavy  to  light,  8®8%e. 
Laud.- August,  9.68c;  September,  9.60® 8.99c:  October, 
9  44® 9  48c;  November,  8  80c;  City  steam,  9  30;  rettued 
quoted  9.30c.  for  Continent.  10.34  for  So  America. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City,  fami¬ 
ly,  per  bbl.  $8  50@9;  do  do,  packets,  $7  50®8;  smoked 
beef,  12®13c;  beef  hams,  $16®17.  Pork.— Mess,  $16; 
do,  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do  family^  $16  50.@17 
Hams, smoked,  per  lb,  I2%@14c  do,  S.  P.,  cured  In 
tierces,  ll®ll%c:  do  do  do,  in  salt,  8%®9c;  sides,  clear 
ribbed,  smoked,  9%®10;  shoulders,  In  dry  salt  and  fully 
cured,  7®7%c;  do,  do,  smoked,  7%®7%c;  Shouluers, 
pickle  cured,  7%®7%e;  do  do  smoked,  8%@9c;  bellies 
in  Dickie,  9®9%c;  do  breakfast  bacon,  10@llc.  Laud  — 
FlrmjCltv  refined,  $9®9  50;  do  steam,$8  87%®9;  butch¬ 
ers’  loose,  $8  25®S  50. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— $14  17%@14  20.  Lard.— 89  85 
per  100  lbs;  Short  Rib  sides  (loosei.  $8  25®8  2i%; 
dry  salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $7  50®7  75;  short  clear 
sides,  boxed,  $9  00® 9  25. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.— State  Creamery,  best,  22®23 
Western,  best,  21c;  do  prime,  18@20c;  do  good,  15® 
17c.  dopoor,14®18%.  State  Dairy:  half-firkins,  tubs, 
prime.  18®  19c  ;  do  do  do  fine,  15ai<c;  Welsh  tubs, 
flne.l7%®18%c;  do  do  good,15®  16%c,W estern:  Imitation 
creamery,  best,  17c;  do  do  fine,  14%®16c;  dairy,  fine, 
15c:  do  fair,  13®13%c;  do  poor,  12«12%c;  factory,  best, 
13%®17c;  do  good,  12%®14c;  do  poor,  U@ll%c. 

CHKESK.-State  factory,  fancy,  white,  9c;  do  colored 
9c;  do  fine,  8®8%:  do  fair  and  good;  7%@8c;  skims, 
night  milk,  6%@ic;  do  part,  4%®6%c;  do  poor,  3®4e. 

Eggs.— A  trifle  higher  on  best  grades.  State  and 
Pennsylvania,  19%@20c  ;  Western,  16®18%c;  Canada, 


Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery  extra,  at  20c;  Western  creamery,  extra  at  20c.  B. 
C.  and  N.  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c:  Western  factory 
14@15c;  packing  butter.  12®18c.  F.ggs.— Were  steady 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  16®16%c:  Western  firsts,  lB'a  16J-6c; 
Cheese— Firm;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream,  at 
9@9%c,  Ohio  flats  choice,  8%c;  do.  fair  to  prime, 7®7%c 

Chicago,  Ill.— Butter.— Creamery,  21@22c;  dairy, 
15@15%c.  Eggs.— Quiet  at  15@15%c. 

Boston.— Butter— Western  creamery,  extras,  20@ 
21c  per  lb,  extra  firsts,  16@20e,  firsts,  18®18%c;  imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  16@18c:  factory,  15@17c;  New  York  and 
Vermont,  extra  creamery,  21@21%c;  extra  firsts.  19® 
20c;  Vermont  dairy,  16®20c.  Cheese.— Choice  Northern 
factory,  9%c.  low  grades  as  to  quality:  Western,  8® 
8%c;  sage  9c;  Add  %®le  per  lb  for  jobbing  prices. 
Eggs.— Firm;  Eastern,  frpsh,  17%@18c;  fancy,  19@20c; 
Northern,  17@17%c;  Western,  17%c. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  93®93%c;  No.3 
do82@87c;  No.  2  red  93JdCc;  No.  2  corn,  at  45%®46%c; 
No.  2  oats,  at  25%c  ;  No.  2  Rye,  at  48®51%c;  No.  2,  Bar¬ 
ley  at  71c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.  —  Ungraded  in  export 
elevator,  $100;  No.  3  Red  90c;  No.  2  Red  98%®98%c: 
No.  2  Delaware  Red,  $1  01:  No’  1  Pennsylvania  Red 
$1  01%c;  No.  2  Red  ror  August,  9846®98%c:  do  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  98%@98%e;  do  for  October;  99%®99%c:  do  for 
November,  160%®100%c.  Cokn-  Ungraded  Mixed  on 
track  54e;  No.  2  Mixed  In  grain  depot  and  20th  st;  ele¬ 
vator,  54®  54 %c:  No.  3  Yellow  54c;  No  2  High  Mixed  for 
August,  53%®  54c;  do  for  September,  58%®  54  c:  do  for 
October  58%@54c%;  do  for  November,  52%®53%c. 
Oats.— No  Grade  25@25%e;  Rejected  Mixed  at  20c;  Re- 
ected  White  at  27c:  Ungraded  White.  31%®32%c;  No. 

White  at  31%o;  Old  No.  2  White,  46c  New  No.  2  White 
at  40c;  No.  2  White,  for  August,  39%®40%c;  do  for 
September,  38%®84%c:  do  for  October,  84%®34%c;  do 
tor  November,  84%@34%e. 

New  York.— Grain— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard  quoted 
nominally  $1  06%  afloat;  No.  2  Milwaukee,  96%c;  No.  2 
Chicago,  $1  00%;  No.  1  White.  $1  00@$1  00%;  No.  2 
White  sold  99c:  No.  1  Bed.  quoted  nominally  at.  $108%; 
Ungraded  Red,  84c®$101%;  No  2  Red  99®99%c;  In 
elevator,  98%c®$101%  afloat;  $1  01%@$1  01%  f.  o.  b.  in 
store,  and  ranges  were:  No.  2,  August,  99%®$1  00 %  :  do 
September,  99%c®81  00%,  do  October,  81  00%®$101%; 
do  November.  $1  01%@$1  02%:  do  December,  $1  U2%® 
$1  033-16:  do  January,  $1  03%®$  1  03%;  do  February, 
$1  04@$1  04%;  do  May,  #1  06%®$  07%.  Corn— Ungraded 
Mixed  at  52@54% ;  No.  2  58%® 54c  in  elevator;  53%® 
54%e  afloat.  Option  ranges  were:  No.  2  August,  54  %c; 
do  September,  54@54  5  16;  October,  M%®  54  ll-16c;  do 
November,  54%®@54%c;  do  December.  51%®02c;  do 
January,  50c  Oath- No  3  at  27%@2hc;  do  White,  S8@ 
88%c;  No.  2,  39® 89%:  do  White.  44@45c:No.  1  White,  46c; 
Mixed  Western,  26%®40c;  White  do,  87®45c;  No.  2  Aug¬ 
ust),  88® 39c;  do  September,  30%®S0%c:  do  October, 
30%c;  do  November,  3lc;  do  December,  31%c 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Calves— Maryland  Grassers  (Poor),  190  lb,  at  2c  per 
lb!  do,  250  lb.  at  2%c;  Mixed  Cal^s,  224  lb,  at  8%c; 
Western  do.  228  lb,  at  4%c:  Veals,  159  lb.  at  5%c;  do, 
183  lb  at  7c;  Veals,  220®230  lb,  at  7®7%o 

l  Sheep  and ’Lambs— Ohio  Sheep,  85  lb  average,  at 
$4  35  per  100  lb,  do,  103  lb,  at  84  50;  Pennsylvania  do 
96  lb,  at  $4;  do,  97  lb,  at  83  50;  Pennsylvania  Lambs,  65 
lb  at  $6  25;  do,  69  lb,  at$6.25;  do  59  lb,  at  $5  75;  Ohio  do, 
68  1b,  at  $6  25;  Mary  land  do,  64%  lb,  at  $6.  Indiana 
Sheep,  98  lb,  at  $4  50  Kentucky  Sheep,  103%  lb,  ut 
$3  87%;  Virginia  do,  101  lb  at  $4  62%;  Virginia  Lambs, 
60  lb  at  $5  75;  Kentucky  do,  61%  lb  at  *6:  Kentucky 
Sheep  114  lb  at  84  45;  Canada  Lambs,  73  lb.  at  86  50: 
Pennsylvania  Sheep,  113  lb,  at  *4;  Indiana  do,  1U9 
lb,  at  *4.50;  Michigau  Lambs,  57  lb,  at  $5  25;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  do,  64  lb,  at  $6;  Penusylvanis  Lambs,  67  lb, 
at  6c  per  lb;  Kentucky  Sheep,  85  lb,  at  $4.50  per  100  lb; 
do  106  lb,  at  $4  35;  Kentucky  Lambs  63%  lb,  at  >5  75; 
Ohio  do,  66  lb,  at  $5  60.  State  Ewes,  96  lb,  at  4c  per  lb; 
State  Lambs,  60  lb,  at  6c,  do.  64  lb,  at  6%e.  Western 
Sheep,  97  lb,  at  4%c;  State  Lambs,  61  lb,  at  6 %c;  Canada 
do  (uhoice),  79%  lb,  at  6%c;  State  Sheep  and  Lambs  78 
lb,  at  4c. 

Hogs  — State  Hogs,  160  lb,  average  at  $6  75  per  100  lb, 
do,  2151b,  at  $6  50;  do,  195  lb,  at  $6  411;  Rough  do,  344  lb, 
at  $5  50;  do  294  lb,  at  $5  40;  Stags,  400  lb,  at  $4,  State 
Hogs,  219  ,1b,  at  $6  35;  do,  254  lb,  at  $6  30;  Rough  do, 
806  lb,  at  $5  85;  do,  213  lb,  at  $3  30.  State  Hogs.  202  ib, 
at  $6  55;  do,  112  to  141  bl,  at  $6  65;  do,  139  lb, at  $6  70;  do, 
190  lb,  at  $6  40;  Rough  do,  806  lb,  at  $5  40;  do,  256  lb,  at 
$5  55;  Stags,  475  Ib,  at  $4  40. 

Buffi  lo.- Cattle— $2  90  @  3  15;  Good  to  Choice  Ship¬ 
ping  scarce  and  firm. 

Sheep.— Common  to  Fair  $4  25  @  4  50,  Good  to  Choice 
Shipping  at  $4  50;  Fancy  $4  50;  Good  to  Choice  Western 
Lamps  $5  25  ®  5  85;  Canadian  #5  75  ®  6  00. 

Hogs.— Grass  Yorkers  $5  75  ®  6  25;  Corn-fed  Selected 
Yorkers  $6  30  ®  6  40;  Corn  fed  Selected  Medium 
weights  $6  50  @  6  65;  Rough  $5  00  ®  5  50,  Stags  $4  00  ® 

4  50. 

Chicago.— Cattle— Beeves  $6  10  ®  6  25;  Steers  $3  50  ® 

5  75;  Stockers  and  Feeders  $2  10  ®  3  15  ;  Cows,  Bulls 
and  Mixed  $1  20  ®  3  20  ;  Texas  Cattle  $2  00  ®  4  00; 
Western  Rangers  $4  00  ®  4  90. 

Hogs— Mixed  $6  00  @  6  50  ;  Heavy  $6  05  @  6  50;  Light 
$5  95  ®  6  45  Skips  $4  00  ®  5  80. 

Shkep.— Natives,  Inferior  to  Prime  $2  75  @  4  25. 
Western  Shorn  $3  25  ®  8  70;  Texans  Shorn  82  70  ®  3  35; 
Lambs  $4  00  ®  5  50. 

St.  Louis.— Cattle— Choice  Heavy  Native  Steers  *5  10 
®  $5  60;  Fair  to  Good  Native  Steers  $ l  50  ®  5  80.  Butch¬ 
ers’  Steers,  Medium  to  Prime  $3  40  w  4  50;  Stockers  und 
Feeders,  Fair  to  Good  $2  25  ®  8  60;  Rangers,  Coru-fed, 
$3  60  w  4  30;  Grass-fed  $2  30  @  3  75. 

Hogs.— Choice  Heavy  and  Butchers’  selections  $6  45 
@  6  55;  Packing,  Medium  to  Prime  $6  30  ®  6  45  ;  Light 
Grades,  Ordinary  to  Best  $6  20  <®  6  40. 

Sheep.— Fair  to  Choice  $3  40  @  4  70. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Sep.  1,  1888. 

Beeves.— Texans,  1080  ih  average,  at  $3  50  per  100  ft; 
Rangers,  1151  lb,  at  $4  52;  West  Virginia  Steers,  1420  lb, 
ao  $6:  do  1380  Ib ,  at  $5  50;  do,  1250  lb.  at  $5  25;  do  1108  m 
at  $4  70;  do,  1144  lb,  at  $4  70;  do  1113  lb,  at  $4  50;  Colo¬ 
rado  Oxen,  1475  lb,  at  $3  50;  do  State.  1433  lb,  at  $5. 
Texans.  1068  lb,  at  $3  70;  do.  1042  lb,  at  *8  55;  do.  1035  lb, 
at  $3  50;  Ohio  Steers,  1320  lb.  at  85  5;  do,  1157  lb,  at 
$5  25;  do,  1190  lb,  at  $4  75.  Chicago  do,  1417  lb,  at  $5  95; 
do.  1259  lb,  at  $4  45;  do,  1336  lb,  at  85  30.  Ohio  Oxen, 
1605  lb.  at  $5  20;  do.  1725  lb.  at  $4  50;  Stags,  1085  lb.  at 
$3  50;  Bulls,  1228  lb,  at  $2  65;  Colorado  Steers,  1062  lb, 
at  $3  55;  do,  1118  lb.  at  83  75;  do,  1069  lb,  at  $3  70. 
Rangers  11781b.  at  *8  75,  do,  1094  lb,  at  *4  07%.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Steers,  1144  lb,  at  $4  90;  do,  1205  lb.  at  $4  85-  do, 
1122  lb,  at  $4  50:  Oxen.  1220  lb,  at  $4  25;  State  Bulls  at 
82:  Oxod,  at  $3  50  Ohio  Steers,  1153  lb,  at  $4  70:  do 
1150  lb,  at  $4  80;  Virginia  Steers,  1220  lb,  at  $4  70;  Tex¬ 
ans,  1015  lb.  1045  averave  at  $3  45  to  $3  65  per  1001b; 
Native  Steers,  9S5  to  1249  lb,  at  $4  40  to  $4  75. 
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Burt,  Hampden, 

Logan.  Haverland,,  Warfield,  Jess  e  &  Itasca  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants— 40c  per  doz  ;  $2  per  100,  postpaid.  On 
good  ground  these  will  bear  next  June. 

I'UTNKY  &  WOODWARD  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 


BUCKEYE 

GRAIN  DRILL 

CENTER  GEAR. 

KJatchcts  in  ground 
Wheel,  so  that 
either  wheel  drives 
the  Grain  Feed, 
making  continuous 
feed  in  turning 
corners  or  drilling 
around  corn  shocks| 

New  LEVER 

for  shifting  the 

HOES.  One- 

half  the  hoes  for¬ 
ward  and  the  other  % 
half  back.  Thisdrill 
has  no  equal  on  the  ^ 
market  and  can  not 
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Also  Manufacturers  of 

Buckeye  Fertilizer  Drills,  Buckeye 
Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 
Buckeye  Seeders,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills  and  Hay  Rakes, _ 

"fiPRI  NCFIFLD.  OHIO, 


300  BULBS  for  $8.75. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  LILIES,  NAIICISSUS,  Etc. 

We  deliver  at  express  oftiees  In  New  York  City  for  United  States,  and  In  Toronto  for 
Canada,  the  following  selected  bulbs  in  various  colors  and  shades  for  out  door 
planting  from  the  famous  bulb  farms  of 

ANT.  ROOZEN  &  SON,  Overveen  (near  Haarlem),  Holland: 


18  Hyacinths. 

25  Single  Tulips. 

25  Double  Tulips 
24  Scarlet  Due  van  Tholl. 
12  Exhibition  Tulips- 
12  Parrot  Tulips 
15  Polyanthus  Narcissus. 


12  Daffodils,  single  ffl  d’ble. 
12  Pheasant’s-KyeNarclssus 
12  Sg’leS’t  scented  Jonquils 
75  L  ge  G’ld’n-yellow  Crocus 
50  Blue  Crocus. 

50  White  Crocus. 

59  Varlegdted  Crocus. 


12  Snowdrops  ( Oalanthus 
nivalis). 

36  Spanish  Iris. 

15  Scllla  Sibericn 
24  Grape  Hyacinths. 

18  Tritelela  Uniflora  (Spring 
Flower). 


UST"  A  pamphlet  on  cultivation  free  with  each  order.  Address  the  sole  agent  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  upon  application. 


Mention  R.  N.  Y  J.  TER  KUILE,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Box  2494. 


BARN  FLOOR 

m  Horse  Power 


This  power  is  easily  folded  when  not  -  A  .  V 

use.  Just  the  tiling  every  farmer  wantsW^P^HMBMrv ~ 

who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  SMITH  <&  WOODARD,  Halamazoo,  Micli. 


OYER’S  UNION  HORSE-POWER 


IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  POWERS. 

Hm  LEVEL  TREAD.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

_  Largest  Trick  Wheel*  aid  H#  Cr#«i  R»d*. 

UNION  THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 

fa^,^LuLl8/rFsEaEiS  macidnIs, 

w.lboyer  & 


ILLCSTUATKJB  CATALOGCI  FREE. 
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THE  1RUBAL  fJ£W-Y©BKER. 


for  iljt  Jiovmg, 


BIDDY  O’LAFERTY’S  VIEW  OF 
FARM  LIFE. 


“Tell  it  again.”  Little  Johnny  is  asingin1. 

I  don’t  tell  it  again,  but  1  atn  jist  a  dyin’  ter 
tell  yer  wanst,  about  the  folks  I  live  wid. 

I  kape  a  radin’  and  a  radin  uf  yer  paper 
ivery  wake,  and  so  much  is  sed  about 
farrumers’  woives  a  worikin  and  a  worikiu 
themselves  to  dith,  and  I  don’t  understand. 
1  haven’t  been  long  in  Amenky,  and  1  don’t 
know  how  farrumers’  families  git  along  in 
igineral. 

I  was  born  in  auld  Ireland.  Win  I  cumed 
over  here  in  Ameriky  1  lived  wid  me  first 
•cousin  Katy  McFarland,  and  win  she  died,  I 
■wint  ter  the  Intilligince  office  ter  get  me  a 
place.  1  sot  in  the  office  along  soide  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  gurel,  who  was  tricked  up  like  a  foine  lady. 
The  very  first  mornin'  I  wint  there  I  noticed 
two  swale  purty  lookin’  young  ladies  a  coinin’ 
along  wid  the  man.  The  looks  of  the  purty  lad¬ 
ies  diun’t  answer  ter  the  descraption  of  country 
gurels  as  some  of  yes  gives  in  yer  paper.  I 
thought  they  were  city  ladies,  they  looked  so 
giniaie  oike.  Not  a  bit  of  notice  did  they 
take  of  the  gurel  diessed  up  so  foine,  along 
soide  of  me,  but  they  as-ked  me  my  name, 
ana’  endid  up  wid  ingagin’  me  to  worik  in 
their  katchen  on  their  father’s  farrum  iu  New 
Jarsey. 

The  smart  gurel  along  soide  of  me  sticked 
up  her  nose,  and  sed  1  wad  be  ated  up  wid 
intrskathers,  and  that  I  coulden’t  live  down 
there,  at  all  at  all.  I  tault  her  if  them  purty 
ladies  wid  their  white,  tinder  lookin’  skanes, 
were  not  ated,  sure  au’  me  own  tough  hoide, 
could  stband  it,  and  I  wint  off  wid  ’em  in  the 
cars.  The  cars  stbopped  at  a  small  village, 
ana  as  foine  a  young  gintlenian  as  iver  ye 
seed  was  theie  to  mate  us  wid  an  illigint 
horrus  and  carriage.  We  were  soon  a  ridin’ 
behiut  the  horrus,  that  wiut  like  the  wind. 
1  belt  ou  wid  both  hands,  for  I  was  a  little 
bit  start  at  firiust,  but  they  young  ladies  set 
so  still  and  graceful  loike  and  kept  a  smilin’ 
and  a  noudin’  to  paple  they  met,  so  I  let  go 
me  clutch  a  little  and  fancied  I  rode  very 
aisy  too.  Win  we  drove  foruinst  the  house, 
which  I  thought  looked  very  foine  and  grand, it 
had  so  many  piazzies  and  threes  around  it,  a 
nice  dacent  lookin’  gintlemau  came  out  to  mate 
eru.  That  was  their  father.  “Ah,”  ■■Bed  he, 
'•  Yes  have  been  successful.”  A  plump  little 
body  of  a  woman  was  on  the  piazzy.  That 
was  the  mither.  A  purty  gurel,  about  sax- 
teen,  w  id  a  apurn  on,  paped  out  the  katchen 
and  sed,  “  Oh,  1  am  so  glad.”  Little  Johnny 
I  diden’tsee  at  all,  coz  he  was  gone  a  fishiu. 

The  house  is  furnished  wid  ivery  thing  noice 
from  garret  to  cellar,  no  paper  curtains  nor 
sich  laxius'  as  that,  llligaut  curtains,  vaces, 
and  paclures  iu  the  parlor,  a  carpet  that  looks 
loike  welvet,  and  beautiful  rugs,  and  a  peau- 
ny,  which  the  young  folks  plays  ou  so  splen¬ 
did  ivery  day. 

The  young  giutleman,  as  met  us  at  the 
train  is  the  auldest  son.  He  is  studyin’  to  be 
a  Veterinary  Surgeon,  whativer  that  is;  I 
axed  Miss  Emily  how  to  spell  it.  Little  did  she 
know  what  1  was  a  ritin’  though.  He  is  an 
illigant  gintlemau,  but  he  can  shoe  a  horse  as 
slick  as  a  whastle.  Emily,  the  auldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  is  soon  to  marry  the  young  pracher. 
Aunie,  the  nixt  daughter,  is  kapin’  company 
wid  a  handsome  young  farrumer.  They  look 
iver  so  gay  a  canterin’  up  the  road  some  avemns 
a  horrus  back  ridin’.  She  wid  her  purty  little 
pony  which  she  bought  wid  the  money  she 
arnt  raisin’  chickens  iu  her  recuperator,  or 
seme  tich  name.  Lonny,  the  nixt,  is  away 
to  the  boidin’  school,  txceptin’  in  the  summer 
time.  Next  is  little  Johnny,  the  pet.  * 

The  hired  boy  does  the  milkin’:  Lonny,  win 
she  is  at  home,  tends  to  the  milik,  and  makes 
the  butter.  Annie  tends  to  the  poultry,  of 
which  she  has  a  foine  lot,  and  they  lays  stacks 
of  eggs.  Ivery  Friday  afternoon  is  the 
wimmen’s  prayer  meetin’,  which  the  little 
mither  gives  ivery  body  a  chance  to  go  to,  as 
they  plaze,  barren  they  don.’t  want  to.  I 
giuerly  set  upon  the  back  porch  and  read  the 
Ruhal.  This  summer  win  the  house  was  full 
of  company,  Emily  ses,  ses  she,  *ye  needen’t  do 
the  washiu’  this  wuke,  Biddy,  I  will  git  a 
colored  woman  ter  do  it  for  ye,’  and  she  did. 
Its  a  purty  dacent  sort  of  a  colored  woman 
she  got,  that  moinds  her  own  business,  and 
lets  me  know  I  must  moind  mine,  and  not  go 
Halin’  wid  the  wash. 

Alter  the  family  gets  done  their  males,  I 
lixes  elane  plates,  puts  on  some  warrum 
vatles,  which  is  always  good  and  plenty  of  it, 
then  me  and  the  hired  man  and  the  hired  boy 
ales  ours.  Wen  the  colored  woman  is  here 
on  wash  days,  the  same  toime  that  I  am  faxin’ 
the  family  table,  1  lax  a  noice  little  table  in 
the  katchen,  for  her  to  ate  by  herself.  It 
makes  a  little  more  worik,  but  1  would  mther 


do  any  way,  or  any  how,  than  ate  with  a 
nager. 

One  of  the  city  cousins  was  a  visitin’  of  ’em 
this  summer,  a  clerk  in  a  large  dhry -goods 
store.  He  acted  so  grand  and  kept  a  braggin’ 
about  the  city,  it  purty  nearly  killed  Lonny  to 
kape  from  laughin’  right  out  at  him.  Some- 
toimes  she  would  riu  out  in  the  katchen  and 
jist  double  up  and  have  her  laugh  out,  he  was 
sich  a  fool.  Wan  day  he  was  out  a  ridin’  wid 
the  brother.  Lonny  ses,  ses  she,  “  Mither, 
what  do  you  think  cousin  said  ?  He  picked  up 
Shakespere  lying  on  the  table,  looked  at  it, 
laid  it  down  and  said  he  ‘wished  there  would 
come  another  poet,  he  was  tired  of  seeim 
Shakespere  around.’  Mamma,”  sed  Emily, 
“doesn’t  he  know  an3rthing  but  dhry-goods  ? 
He  uses  slang  and  simply  murders  the  English 
language.”  ‘‘He  hasn’t  hed  the  advantages 
that  you  hev  hed,”  sed  the  little  mither.  Thin 
she  tault  about  win  she  was  a  city  gurel,  and 
married  their  father,  a  young  farrumer,  how 
happy  she  was,  and  how,  win  the  childers  was 
born,  they  agreed  to  lay  aside  the  profits  of 
their  salt  medders  to  edieate  ’em.  By  the  way, 
they  squaze  the  salt  in  bundhels,  in  a  thing 
they  call  a  priss,  thin  they  shap  the  bundhels 
off  Somers. 

She  toult  ’em  as  how  she  sent  ’em  to  the  best 
schools  the  country  afforded,  and  that  they 
hed  hed  a  chance,  but  that  the  poor  city 
clerk’s  father  hid  taken  him  out  of  school 
quite  young  and  put  him  in  a  store.  So  if  he 
did  make  blunders  they  musteu’t  laugh  at  him, 
but  trate  him  roight.  But  the  young  man 
stayed  and  strutted  around,  until  his  tin  day 
tacket  run  out,  then  he  wint  home. 

BIDDY  O’LAFEKTY. 


iimai  topics. 


ARE  AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS  A  BEN¬ 
EFIT  TO  FARMERS  ? 


Farming  a  trade  to  be  learned  on  the  farm. 
Some  good  farmers  who  do  not  take  agri¬ 
cultural  papers.  A  good  agricultural  paper 
keeps  the  farmer  well  informed  in  regard 
to  new  methods  and  new  machinery ,  keeps 
him  in  love  with  his  own  occupation ,  en¬ 
larges  the  powers  of  his  mind  by  giving 
them  healthy  nutriment  and  exercise ,  keeps 
him  from  becoming  engrossed  with  politics 
and  spurs  up  the  sluggish  to  do  their  work 
on  time. 

The  question  is  not  whether  reading  agri 
cultural  papers  gives  pleasure  to  the  farmer — 
a  good  novel  might  do  that.  It  is  not  whether 
they  afford  material  for  thought  and  create  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment — all  newspapers  do  that.  The  question 
is  whether  the  agricultural  paper  is  a  benefit 
to  the  farmer  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view; 
whether  it  pays  him  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Farming  is  a  trade,  as  much  so  as  the  carpen¬ 
ter’s  or  the  machinist’s  trade,  and  it  can  only 
be  learned  effectually  by  long,  patient  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  farm. 

The  machinist  cannot  learn  his  trade  from 
books  and  papers,  but  is  obliged  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  of  several  years  in  the  shop 
before  he  becomes  expert.  Books  and  papers 
relating  to  his  trade  may  be  a  pleasure  to  him, 
but  are  not  a  necessity.  A  man  can  become 
au  excellent  mechanic  or  farmer  without 
knowing  bow  to  read  at  all. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  are  farmers 
who  understand  and  practice  the  best  methods 
of  agriculture,  keep  their  farms  iu  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  maintain  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  raise  good  stock  and  the  largest  crops 
their  land  is  capable  of  prod  ucing,  and  do 
not  read  any  agricultural  papers  or  have 
much  if  any  knowledge  of  books. 

About  30  ye  are  ago  the  writer  traveled 
many  times  through  a  large  section  of  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  farming,  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions,  was  excellent.  There  was  clean  culti¬ 
vation,  good  fences  and  farm  buildings,  es¬ 
pecially  barns,  and,  in  good  seasons,  heavy 
crops.  Many  of  these  farmers  had  money  to 
lend  if  they  could  be  satisfied  as  to  the  secu¬ 
rity.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  their 
being  successful  farmers  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  but  they  took  no  agricultural  papers, 
and  not  one  in  10  took  any  paper  at  all.  They 
knew  how  to  raise  good  crops  and  good 
stock,  and  how  to  make  money  at  it  and  there 
their  knowledge  ended. 

Y ou  say  they  could  become  an  easy  prey  to 
•  the  Bohemian  oat  swindler  or  patent  rigbt 
speculators.  Not  at  all !  They  seemed  to  be 
more  incredulous  and  suspicious  of  strangers 
than  the  farmers  of  New  England  or  New 
York.  It  is  true  they  were  behind  the  times 
in  legard  to  new  inventions  and  modern 
improvements.  Labor-saving  machinery, 
mowers,  reapers,  wheel-ra.i es,  horse-forks, 
sewing  machines  as  well  as  improved  small 
implements  and  conveniences  of  husbandry 


were  but  slowly  and  cautiously  adopted.  They 
clung  with  great  tenacity  to  their  heavy, 
high,  cumbersome,  uncouth  wagons,  long  after 
better,  lighter,  cheaper  and  stronger  wagons 
of  the  same  capacity  were  used  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  These  people  were  living 
witnesses  to  the  fact  that  men  with  sound 
minds  may  become  good  farmers  without  ag¬ 
ricultural  papers  and  books,  but  they  did  not 
prove  that  such  farmers  can  obtain  all  the  en¬ 
joyments  from  life  of  which  human  beings  are 
capable,  and  all  the  happiness  which  their 
Creator  intended  for  them. 

With  good  health,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  eat,  to 
sleep,  to  work  and  to  play,  or  amuse  ourselves, 
but  these  are  pleasures  we  have  in  common 
with  the  brute  creation,  these  are  not  the 
highest  enjoyments  of  life.  Our  keenest  de¬ 
lights  are  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  their  proper  exercise 
and  employment.  Without  education,  and 
without  books  and  papers,  a  person  may  be 
come  a  good  practical  farmer  by  the  force  of 
habit,  and  do  his  work  as  perfectly  as  a  ma¬ 
chine,  but  he  theieby  becomes  a  mere  ma¬ 
chine,  or  beast  of  burden,  with  no  more 
bodily  comfort  or  intellectual  enjoyment  than 
his  horse. 

A  good  agricultural  paper,  keeps  the  farmer 
well  informed  in  regard  to  farm  improve¬ 
ments,  new  methods,  new  discoveries  and 
new  machinery. 

It  puts  him  in  direct  intercourse  and  friend¬ 
ly  relations  with  alarge number  of  intelligent 
men  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  and 
having  the  same  iuterists,  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  as  himself.  It  places  him  in  the  great 
assembly  of  the  best  farmere,  experimenters, 
and  thinkers  in  the  world.  It  gives  him  a  seat, 
and  a  voice,  in  the  great  Agricultural  Con 
gress,  where  questions  of  the  highest  interest 
to  him  are  intelligently  discussed  and  deter¬ 
mined.  But,  bast  of  all,  it  keeps  him  in  love 
with  his  own  occupation,  keeps  his  mind  on 
it,  makes  him  take  a  proper  pride  in  raising 
good  crops,  good  stock,  in  having  good  fences 
and  iarm  buildings,  and  good  orchards  and 
gardens.  It  enlarges  the  powers  of  his  mind 
by  giving  them  abundant  nourishment  and 
healthy  exercise.  It  brings  him  a  grand  in¬ 
tellectual  feast  with  great  regularity,  and  at 
a  small  cost.  It  keeps  him  from  becoming 
wholly  engrossed  with  party  politics  or  neigh¬ 
borhood  controversies,  by  constantly  present¬ 
ing  subjects  of  greater  interest  and  value  for 
his  contemplation. 

“  I  know  how  to  farm  better  tnan  1  prac¬ 
tice”  said  a  candid  farmer  when  solicited  to 
subscribe  for  a  farm  journal.  That  man  did 
not  know  it,  but  he  needed  the  puper  for  that 
very  reason,  to  keep  him  roused  up  to  his 
duty  and  do  his  work  on  time.  As  the  sluggish 
race  horse  needs  the  whip  and  spur  to  get  out 
his  greatest  speed,  so  most  farmers  need  the 
seasonable  hints,  the  timely  reminders,  and 
the  intellectual  lash  which  the  agricultural 
journal  is  constantly  nourishing  over  their 
heads. 

Farmers  as  a  class,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  do  not  provide  themselves  with 
reading  matter  relating  to  their  special  voca¬ 
tions  like  professional  men  and  tnose  iu  other 
callings.  The  lawyer  takes  the  law  journal.the 
doctor  a  medical  review,  the  preacher  his 
church  organ,  the  merchant  a  commercial 


MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES 

ls*o  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  1888 

We  offer  for  FALL  PLANTING  the  largest, 
most  complete  and  carefully  cultivated  collections 
in  the  United  8tates  of: 


udin 


Standard  and  Dwarf. 

_ _ _ he  beat  old  and  new  sorts,  in* 

eluding  the  fine  new  grape  **  Mills.” 

SMALL  FRUITS.  All  the  best,  embracing  the 
new  Gooseberry  “Industry.” 

PJJNAMErtTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
ROSES  of  every  class,  the  finest  in  cultivation. 
Catalogues  sent  to  all  regular  customers,  Free. 
To  others:  No.  1,  Fruits,  10c.;  No.  2,  Ornamental 
Trees,  etc.,  illustrated,  16c.;  No.  3,  Strawberries; 
No.  4,  Wholesale;  No.  6,  Roses,  free. 

ELLWANCER  BARRY. 


ENSILAGE 


AND 


CUTTERS, 

Mora  mm 
substantial 
Kasier  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  less 
liable  to  acci¬ 
dent  than  any 
other  entters. 


Our  treatise  on  F.nsilage  and  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
GILVER  <fc  DEM  TNG  MFG.  CO.,  Salem.  O. 
HEAT’?  k  HUBBELL.  55  I.  Clinton  St.  Chicago.  Western  Arts. 


LION  CUTTER. 

THE  BSST 

Fnsilmre  iV  Fod¬ 
der  cutter  made. 

Also  GALE’S  CYL¬ 
INDER  and  LEV  Hi 
CUT  ER.  We  make 
besides,  the  old  and 
popular  self-sharp¬ 
ening 

FLEDCUTTEF 

For  full  description 
semi  for  Illustrated 
Circulars  and  Price 
List.  Address 

The  BELCHER  «fc  TAYLOR  Agricultural 
Tool  Co.  (Box  75',  Chicopee  Falls,  Milks. 


PURINTON’S  STEAM  GENERATOR 

Stands  at  the  Head  for  Cooking  and  Hteam- 
ing  Feed  lor  Stock, 

Heating  Milk  or  Water  In  Dairys,  small  Cheese  Facto 
ries.  Scalding  Hogs,  Bath-Rooms.  Laundries,  etc. 

Cooks.  Boils  or  *Oenms  Anything  with 
Economy  and  Dispatch  Also,  Pnriutou’s 
Tank  Heater,  for  Warming  Stock  Water.  Iloth 
madeof  Holler  Plate  Steel  and  come  low,  Descriptive 
Circulars  and  price  on  application. 

J.  K  PCRINTON  &  CO  . 

Dallas  Center,  Iowa, 


WE  WANT  AGENTS — 
F0R0UR  ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  latest  Electrical  Inventions  and  Novelties, 
t^uick  Sales.  Large  Profits  and  no  Competition. 
a  rare  opportunity  for  the  right  men.  A  genet 
worth  from  $75  to  $200  per  month  and  all 
expenses.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
AMERICAN  LIRIIT,  HEAT  AND  POWER  CO. 
. CINCINNATI,  OHIO . 


AGENTS  WANTED! 

TO  SELL  OUR  GREAT  SPECIALTIES. 

Fire  and  Burglar-proof  Safes,  Combi¬ 
nation  Locks,  Burglar-alarms,  Treas¬ 
ure  Boxes,  etc.  A  permanent  and 
profitable  business.  Better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  We  undersell  other  com¬ 
panies  80  percent.  Beware  o!  imita¬ 
tions.  0^7* Illustrated  Catalogue  Tree. 
Don't  u  nit!  Write  us  at  once. 

THE  VICTOR  SAFE  Ac 
LOCK  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


DOUBLE 
Breech- Loader 
$6  7  5^ 

RIFLESS2-25 
PISTOLS  75c 


All  kinds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  you 
buy  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT, 

1  SO  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


$TEAM!  $TEAM! 

Wi  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

A  Larve  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cush. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  it  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  immeasur¬ 
able.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
“  little  ( ? )  ailments  ”  are  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


On  Tuesday  three  acres  of  the  mammoth  wheat 
grown  by  the  Frazier  brothers,  at  Bustleton,  was 
threshed,  which  yielded  121%  bushels,  this  being 
40%  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
heaviest  yield  of  wheat  that  has  been  grown  in 
that  part  of  Burlington  county  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  fertilizer  used  was  Baugh’s  825  Animal 
Bone  Phosphate.—  Mount  Uolly  Uerulil.  July  t8.  'Hi 


Q Oil  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
tfwU  Sample  Cards  for  2c  Hill  Pub. Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio 


Strong,  Simple,  and  Dura- 
able.  Fits  any  wagon.  Goods 
sent  on  trial,  and  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  may  be  returned  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  Agents  wanted;  Sample 
at  wholesale.  Write  for  Circulars. 

FOMKKOY  «fc  PEARSON,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


DCCDI  ECO  nVEfi  Are  Hie  BEST. 
rCEIILCOO  Il’Cd  Bonn mr Dbuuuists. 


1  Q2  Acre  Farm.  01250 j  117  Acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  8  1 800 ;  Farm  Catalogues  sent  Free. 

II  F.  CIIAM  BEltS,  FederulHburg,  Md. 


SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CHEAP. 

Great  inducements  to  clubs  of  3  to  6.  To  reliable 
Agents  Driving  Harness  Free.  Address 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  Syhacusk,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

AND 

FBNCIISTG. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

BROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

28  VESEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FRANK’S  AMERICAN  WONDER  MACHINE. 


(Highest  medals  from  American  Inst.. 
N.  Y.,  Burlington  Co.  Ag.  Soe’y.  etc.) 

First-class  Butter  (the  verv  gilt-edged) 
can  be  made  with  from  one  pint  to  the 
largest  quantity  of  fresh  milk,  sweet 
or  sour  cream,  producing  the  finest 

frail ule  Butter  lu  Two  MinuteH. 

he  remaining  milk  retains  all  its 
sweetness,  and  ean  be  used  with  coffee, 
etc.  This  machine  also  makes  the 
Finest  lee  Cream  In  4  minutes.  Clear 
profit.  SO  to  100  per  cent.  Prices 
from  $5.50  to  *32. 


Frank’s  Lightning  Cook  Stove. 

The  Marvelous  Cooking  Machine, 
containing  whole  kitchen  outfit 
and  fuel  (to  prepare  dinners  for  5 
persons)  cooks  with  the  same  per- 
ifi*  fection  during  the  walk  or  ride 
In  the  free  air.  instorm  and  rain 
as  iu  the  parlor  or  sick  room.  Weighs  5  pnunds— 
7x8-lnch.  No.  1.  for  one  to  three  persons,  Sit ;  No.  2,  for 
five  persons.  S12.  C.  O.  D  shipping,  Ul  per  cent,  extra. 
Send  for  Circular.  Agents  wanted. 

F  A.  FK ANK  fr  CO., 
Patentees  anil  Sole  Manufactim  is, 

3lt>  K.  32tl  St.  New  York. 
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THE  1URAL  NEW-YOBKER. 


|Ut^cjeUa»cou^  !|k<lmti$ing. 


THE 


SYRACUSE  NURSERIES, 

OLI)  ANI>  RELIABLE, 


ARE  STILL  OFFERING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  YOUNG,  SMOOTH,  THRIFTY  STOCK  IN 

AMERICA. 

BCDIIEU  APPLES,  STANDARD  PEAKS.  DWARF  I'F  *  KS  (High  ami  l/w  lleadvd), 
PLUMS.  FHFKBIESi  PEACHES.  III.  INCFS.  BUSHIAN  APRICOTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES.  CLRHAJTS.  aad  a  lull  line  ot 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  etc.  Also  Extra  Sized  STANDARD  PEARS  of  the  Finest  Quality. 
Special  Inducement*  to  Buyer*  in  large  quantities.  Trade  List  out  A  u trust  1a>. 

SMIllIS,  roWELL  Al  LAM»,  Syracuse,  JV  V. 


IT  is  a  conceded  fact  that  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  U.  S.  fot 
Nurserymen  to  sort  up,  Dealers  to  Pack,  or  Planters  to  order, 
than  at  the  Painesville  Nurseries,  the  aim  of  THE  STORRS  HARRI¬ 
SON  CO.  being  to  carry  a  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Bulbs,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Have  a  re¬ 
markably  tine  stock  of  Standard,  High  Top  Dwarf  and 
Dwarf  Pear;  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Quince, 

Russian  and  other  Apricots.  Grape  Vines,  both  old 
and  new.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries, 

Raspberries,  Strawberries,  etc.  In  fact  a  full  line  of 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals,  both  large  and  small.  Prices 
Reduced  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Price  List  Free.  34th  YEAR.  700  ACRES.  24  GREENHOUSES. 

Address  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINESVILLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO 

* 

850,00.0  C RAPE  VINES 

100  VARIETIES.  Headquarters  of  the  MOVER.  The  Earllext  und  Heat,  Reliable  Red  Grape  now  first  of¬ 
fered  under  seal.  Also  Small  Erulta,  Trees,  Etc.  Three  Sample  ■  t-i./.o  nnromi  r  _ _  •  ai  v 
Vines  mailed  for  15  cents.  Descriptive  Price  List  free.  LhWI5»  KUtbLH,  rrcuonia,  N.  T. 


ELLY’S  DUPLEX  GRINDING  MILL 


BETTER  than  the  “BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

For  CORN  and  COB  and  all  kinds  of  CRAIN. 


Sizes:  !t  to  12  horse  power.  Will  grind  from  8  to  50  Bushels  per  hour.  Tho 
only  Mill  that  grinds  on  both  sides  of  the  Revolving  Burr,  giving  Double  tho 
GRINDING  SURFACE  of  any  other  Mill  made.  Every  Mill  fully 
warranted.  Our  new  hand  book  for  F'armers  and  F'eeders  sent  Free. 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &THRESHER  CO.  Springfield,  O 


10,000  ACENTS  WANTED  to  supply  FIFTY  MILLION  PEOPLE  with 
the  life  of  r  '  I  By  the  author  of 

BEN.HARRISON  I  ben  hur. 

(i<m.  Lew  Wallace, the  eminent  Author,  Statesman,  Diplomat,  and  Life-Ion g  frigid  ot  Gen.  Harrison,  is  writing 
the  only  authorized  Biography.  “ No  man  living  more  comp  etcnt''—  Ex-Gov.  Porter,  of  Ind.  Million*  have 
read  lien  Hur  and  want  Ben  Harrison  by  same  author.  Selling  immensely.  By  mail  92.00.  Greatest 
Money  Mu  hi  ug  book  yet.  Outfits  60  ct*.  HUBBARD  BROS..  Putin  dolphin  or  Chicago. 


KNTIHRT.Y  NEW. 


The  R.  N.-Y. 


jtaper,  the  miller  and  the  mechanic  papers 
published  in  the  interest  of  their  particular 
business,  but  ihe  great  majority  of  farmers  in 
the  United  States,  satisfied  with  their  present 
knowledge,  unmindful  of  the  wants  of  their 
children,  or  their  own  needs  of  mental 
development,  do  not  take  any  farm  paper.  A 
little  missionary  work  is  needed  011  the  part 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  value  of  agricul¬ 
tural  literature,  to  induce  every  farmer  to 
become  a  subscriber  to  an  agricultural  paper, 
and  most  of  them  who  have  any  taste  for 
reading,  will  become  interested  in  its  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  loth  to  part  with  its  visits  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Sugar  Run  Pa.,  j.  w.  1. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
SCHOOL. 


CHAS.  B.  COLLINGWOOD. 


J  F  the  school  is  a  failure  it  is  usually  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  poor  teacher.  If  the  teacher  is  in¬ 
competent  it  is  usually  the  fault  of  the  school 

fticers.  If  the  school  officers  are  inefficient 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  voters  in  the  school  dis¬ 
trict.  Thus  the  blame  for  a  poor  school  rests 
with  the  people.  The  people  like  to  shirk  this 
responsibility,  but  it  belongs  to  them  and  they 
must  bear  it, 

A  good  school  costs  something;  it  costs 
momy  and  it  costs  time.  Money  is  usually 
spent,  but  not  quite  enough:  a  little  more 
would  secure  a  much  better  teacher  for  the 
full  year;  a  little  more  would  furnish  the 
school  house  with  modern  appliauces;  a  little 
more,  judiciously  expended,  would  make  the 
school-house  and  grounds  more  attractive. 
The  cost  of  time  comes  hardest.  It  is  so  easy 
to  find  excuses  for  not  visiting  the  school. 
The  success  of  the  school  depends  somewhat 
on  your  personal  effort.  Visit  the  school,  vis¬ 
it  it  often,  visit  it  intelligently. 

All  this  you  may  say  is  true  enough,  but 
‘•how  shall  we  have  the  best  school?”  Fust 
and  most  important,  elect  good  men  or 
women  for  school  officers  In  some  places  a 
position  on  the  school  board  is  held  in  little 
respect,  and  any  man  will  do.  This  is  wrong, 
in  some  respects,  members  of  school  boards  arc 
the  most  important  oflicers  you  have  to  select. 
Should  all  the  school  districts  in  the  country, 
for  the  next  25  years,  elect  competent  men 
or  women,  who  were  thoroughly  alive  to  their 
duties,  every  office  in  our  government,  from 
the  President  down,  would  have  a  worthy  in¬ 
cumbent.  Select,  then,  officers  who  under¬ 
stand  how  to  give  your  child  au  education 
and  who  will  take  the  time  to  attend  to  the 
work.  This  is  of  vital  importance.an  error  that 
can  hardly  be  remedied  until  auother  school 
meeting. 

Tho  matter  of  liberal  appropriations  bas 
been  touched  upon.  Don’t  be  stingy  here 
Run  the  school  as  you  would  any  other 
protitatde  business.  Tools  for  the  farm  cost 
more  than  formerly,  so  do  those  for  the 
school- room.  A  school  room  without  good 
black-boards,  maps,  globes,  dictionaries  and 
reference  books,  is  like  a  farm  with  tumbled- 
dowu  fences  and  worn-out  tools. 

Now  then,  you  are  started  with  good  school 
otficeis,  a  liberal  appropriation  and  a  public 
sentiment  alive  to  a  good  school.  The  next 
most  important  business  is  iu  the  selection  of 
a  teacher.  Your  oflicers  will  understand  the 
needs  of  your  district  and  will  endeavor  to 
secure  some  capable,  earnest  teacher,  who  will 
nut  be  always  looking  forward  to  the  end 
of  the  term,  and  who  will  not  measure  his 
work  by  the  amount  of  pay  he  receives.  At 
all  events  hire  the  same  teacher  for  at  least 
a  year,  and  if  possible  secure  the  same 
teacher  for  a  series  of  years,  it  will  pay  in 
many  ways.  If  the  teacher  is  the  right  kind 
he  or  she  will  find  methods  of  interesting 
the  parents.  1  lius  the  district  school  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  che  district  and  its 
success  or  failure  will  be  measured  by  their 
intelligence  and  interest. 

t 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Germination  of  Seed  Corn.  —Bulletin  No  2 
from  the  Tennessee  Experiment  Station,  con¬ 
tains  results  of  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb’s  experiments 
with  seed-corn. 

Grasses  for  Pastures  and  Meadows. — 
Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  of  the  Missouri  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  issues  Bulletin  No.  35  with  the 
above  title.  “  In  the  fall  of  1883,  ”  he  says, 

“  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  re-organization 
of  the  farm  system  into  a  fixed  rotation,  50 
acres  of  ground  that  had  been  for  many  years 
uopped  with  corn  after  corn  until  badly 
worn,  was  sown  to  a  mixed  variety  of  pasture  . 


grasses  for  permanent  pasture.  The  varie¬ 
ties  were  as  follows  : 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  .  .  .  3>£  lbs 

Oicbard  Grass . 3*4'  “ 

Timothy  ...  .  .  3  “ 

Red  Top. . 4  4 

English  Rye  Grass  ( Lolhcn  perenne  )  3  44 

Red  Clover . 44 

Aliske  Clover  ....  1*^  14 

White  Clover . \%  “ 

This  mixture,  sown  without  knowledge  of 
the  demands  of  our  soil  and  climate  aud 
limited  at  the  time  in  number  to  the  more 
available  aud  cheaper  sorts  from  want  of 
funds,  has  proven  in  a  relative  sense,  very 
successful  This  county  of  Boone  has  very 
fine  Blue  Grass  pastures,  yet  this  section  of 
mixed  grasses,  which  is  a  part  of  a  large  pas¬ 
ture,  a  part  of  which  has  excellent  Blue  Grass, 
has  proven  superior  to  the  Blue  Grass  and 
more  to  the  taste  of  the  stock.  They  re¬ 
mained  for  weeks  on  this  50-acre  section 
while  having  tree  access  to  the  rest  of  the  pas¬ 
ture,  and  although  the  season  was  an  unusu¬ 
ally  severe,  or  dry  one,  52  head  of  cattle 
grazed  upon  it  until  the  fall  months  without 
making  use  of  the  balance  of  the  pasture  save 
at  long  periods,  passing  weeks  at  a  time,  aud 
then  only  lor  a  mere  cursory  run  over  it.” 

Prof.  Sanborn  gives  some  interesting  notes 
regarding  10  varietits  of  grasses  and  clovers 
in  plot  experiments. 

W hen  to  cut  Corn  for  Silage.— Bulletin 
No.  3  from  the  New  Hampshire  staioii  deals 
with  this  subject.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  both  of  the  previous  bulletins  from  this 
station  have  had  to  do  with  the  prestrvation 
or  feeding  of  silage.  The  object  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  outlined  in  this  bullttin  was  to  de¬ 
termine  the  time,  between  seeding  and  ma¬ 
turity  when  corn  is  at  its  best  as  a  forage 
crop.  Several  tables  are  given  to  show  the 
weights,  percentage  of  water,  albuminoids, 
carbohydrates,  ash ,  etc.,  etc. ,  of  vai  ious  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn  at  different  stages  of  growth, 
and  the  following  conclusion  is  leached  : 
“All  things  considered,  it  is  best  to  plant  such 
varieties  as  will,  in  a  given  locality,  produce 
plants  having  well-filled  ears,  the  kernels  being 
iu  tnemilk,  or,  better  still,  in  the  44  doughy  ” 
state,  aud  to  delay  the  harvesting  until  the 
plant  shows  evident  signs  of  ripening,  such  as 
the  turning  of  the  lower  leaves,  the  glazing 
of  the  kernels  in  the  flint  or  the  shriveling  of 
the  dent  varieties.  Up  to  this  point  there  is 
a  gain  in  two  ways:  first,  an  actual  gain  iu 
the  dry  matter,  and,  second,  a  loss  of  water, 
reducing  the  ratio  between  the  water  and 
dry  substance  to  about  that  required  by 
cattle,  thus  improving  tho  silage  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  time  aud  the  labor  in  handling.  ” 


THE  POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 


There  has  been  quite  au  excitement,  in  our 
neighborhood  of  late.  Joe  Hewlett  is,  just 
now,  the  greatest  man  of  the  age — iu  his  own 
opinion  at  least.  New  Jersey  is  in  no  danger 
of  losing  any  part  |of  her  representation  in 
Congress  if  Joe  is  to  outline  the  proper  con¬ 
duct  for  young  men.  To  make  it  short,  there 
is  a  young  Hewlett  on  hand.  Both  Mi's.  H. 
and  the  baby  are  doing  well.  Joe 
felt  so  happy  over  his  good  fortune 
that  he  thought  he  ought  to  treat  the  boys. 
There  is  no  beer  to  be  bought  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  so  be  had  all  hands  take  cigars — those 
of  us  who  sinoke  at  least.  Uncle  Jacob  is  one 
of  tho  few  non-smokers.  He  waited  till  Joe 
had  told  for  tho  tenth  time  about  the  baby’s 
wonderful  vocul  aud  instrumental  abilities. 
He  waited  till  Joe  started  for  home,  though  I 
am  sure  he  would  just  as  soon  have  the  person 
about  whom  he  talks  on  hand  to  listen. 

44  Veil,  Veil,  it  vas  gurious  how  somedink 
dot  vas  a  very  serious  matter,  vill  somedunes 
gif  us  der  wrong  kind  off  feeling.  Now  den, 
here  vas  dot  man  dot  vas  spend  money  mit 
dreating  der  poys  shust  because  dot  leetle  baby 
vas  come  in  mit  der  vorld.  Dot  leetle  baby 
vil  haf  more  need  off  dot  money  some  time 
dan  dose  fellers  dot  smokes  dem  cigars.  Der 
beginning  off  life  is  almost  as  serious  as  der  end 
off  it.  What  vas  more  serious  dan  der  idea  off 
starting  dot  leetle  life  iu  mit  der  troubles  und 
trials  off  der  vorld  ?  It  vas  shust  so  easy  to 
start  beeble  wrong  mit  life  by  gifting  dein  some 
wrong  ideas  off  der  object  off  lifting.  Effery 
body  dot  vas  started  wrong  in  dot 
vay,  runs  der  risk  off  growing  up  mit  a  sour 
und  unhappy  obinion  off  der  vorld.  Off  bee¬ 
ble  could  understand  some  off  dese  tings  dere 
would  be  a  different  feeling  ofer  such  matters. 
It  was  a  serious  ting  ven  ve  starts  out  dot 
leetle,  tender  life  dot  vas  haf  to  run  mit  itself 
against  some  off  der  hardest  tings  mit  der 
vorld.  Dem  beeble  dot  spoils  der  characters 
off  leetle  poys  und  girls  und  brings  dein  up 
sour  und  disgontented,  vas  shust  about  as  bad 
as  dem  beeble  dot  dakes  human  life.  It  was 
two  classes  off  murder — dot  vas  all.  It  was 
unfortunate  dot  der  vorld  makes  a  distinction 
betweeu  dem  two  classes,”  small  pica. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW 

Supersedes  the  plow:  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed:  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  HIGGANUM  M’FG  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  1 1  i  guru  11 11  in.  Conn.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

W alehouses,  ISO  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Muss. 


One  of  the  most  unique,  original  and 
delightful  of  the  Wetkly  Newspapers  of 
America,  and  the 

FURAL  NLW-YORKER 

both  for  the  rest  of  the  year  for  only 

73  Cents ! 

^  Address  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

I 

34  Park  Row,  New  York, 


1  PEERLESS  DYES  Bonn  by  DHuuuunu 


WANTS  AN  ACTIVE,  RELIABLE, 


IN  EVERY  COUNTY  IN  TI1E  UNITED 
STATES. 


Services  paid  for  in  casli  or  in  Premi¬ 
ums  as  desired. 


Write  for  terms.  Address  the 


IU  HAL  NEW-YORKER, 


34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YOREER, 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  Y (IKK. 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Obdih ary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  coirti. 

One  tbouMnd  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Nor, toes,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . 75  oenta. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rusal  Nrw  Yobkr  la: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $3.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Oreat  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12a  6d.) 

Pr»nce .  8.04  ( 1614  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.O8 12944  fr.) 


Agents  win  be  supplied  with  oanvasslng  outfit  o* 
application. 

Batarad  at  tfca  Post-offioa  at  New  York  City,  K. 
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j^mnorows. 


THE  VILLAIN  STILL  PURSUEDjHER. 

He  viewed  her  with  a  stony  gaze, 

H  is  voice  was  hoarse  and  gruff, 

As,  leading  her  aside,  he  said: 

"Say,  Is  this  hot  enough?” 

—Lincoln  Journal. 

When  the  tailor  gets  rich  it  is  by  shear 
industry. — Philadelphia  News. 

Brown:  “I  see  by  your  watch,  Robinson, 
it  is  about  an  hour  ahead  of  sun  time.” 

Robinson:  “Yes:  I  don’t  see  what’s  got  into 
the  sun  lately.” — Harper's  Bazar. 


What  is  the  worst  kind  of  fare  a  man 
live  on?  Warfare. — Michigan  Farmer. 


can 


The  reason  Mohammed  refused  to  go  to  the 
mountain  was  because  the  hotel  rates  were 
so  high. — Life. 

“  What  are  pauses?  ”  asked  the  teacher  of 
the  primary  class.  “Things  that  grow  on 
cats,  piped  the  small  boy  at  the  foot. — Rare 
Bits. 

If  your  hat  blows  off  in  the  street  follow  it 
placidly  and  with  gentle  dignity.  Some¬ 
body  else  will  chase  it  for  you. — Harper's 
Bazar. 

“A  woman  at  Dayton,  O.,’1  says  an  ex¬ 
change,  “offers  to  send  any  one  14  rules  for 
selecting  a  wife  for  25  cents.  Who  wants  a 
wife  for  25  cents?” — Rochester  Post-Express. 

An  exchange  speaks  of  a  child  having  “  a 
gash  bitten  in  its  leg  by  a  dog  four  inches 
long.”  A  dog  four  inches  long  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  Barnum’s  show.  It  is  the  smallest 
canine  on  record. — Norristown  Herald. 

Miss  Travis:-  “  Oh,  what  dreadful  tortures 
they  used  to  practice  in  the  Middle  Ages! 
Think  of  breaking  a  man  on  the  wheel.”  De 
Smith:  “  Guess  you  never  saw  me  out  on  my 
bicycle,  did  you?” — Burlington  Free  Press. 

Dr.  Holmes  says  he  writes  a  poem  when  he 
is  in  a  spasmodicmental  condition.  We  wish 
he  would  try  his  hand  at  a  campaign  song. 
All  these  published  up  to  date  were  written 
by  poets  not  subject  to  mental  conditions  of. 
any  sort. — Boston  Transcript. 

*  .  *  - 

Mrs.  Finnigan:— “  He's  no  better,  doctor. 
You  towld  me  to  give  him  as  much  of  the 
powder  as  would  lay  on  a  sixpiuce.  1  hadn’t 
a  sixpince.  but  I  gave  him  as  much  as  would 
goon  five  pinnies  an’  two  half  pinnies;  and 

its  done  him  no  good  at  all*  at  all.” — Epoch. 

• 

“How  is  it,  my  dear,”  said  a  husband  to  his 
wife,  “that  while  you  and  your  sister  Ellen 
are  so  much  alike  in  most  respects,  you  are 
married  and  she  prefers  to  remain  single? 
Surely  she  has  had  offers  enough  ”  “Yes) 
love,  but  Ellen  was  always  more  difficult  to 
pl-ase  than  I.” — New  Hampshire  Patriot. 


ISLAND  HOME 


EQUALLY  DIVIDED. 

Mrs.  O'Harrity  :  Now  put  in  another  quart. 

Grocer  (putting  in  second  quart) :  Why  didn’t  you  ask  for  a  half-gallon  at  first 

AND  HAVE  DONE  WITH  IT  ? 

Mi’s.  O'Harrity :  Och,  bless  yez  sowl  !  One  quart  is  fer  meself  and  t’other  is 
fer  Mrs.  Casey. 


C.C.BRIGG5  X.G? 

.5  APPLETON  5T.  BOSTON  MA53^ 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 
GjftAND: •  •  SQUARE'.  -UFRKIHT 


FiANOTFORTES 


^RA(EFUL^E5  !£N5  r.;  ^  °UT>  (jNSTKUCrjON  } 

ton£-‘L *  Beautiful  fiNJsjd, 


The  Great  Butter  Herd! 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE, 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLET0NJ1N 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

The  Lakeside  Herd  of  Holstein-Friesians  stands  un¬ 
rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  interested 
are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi- 
j  grees  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 
truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 
•mvilirvwiniuiR uvok  iw-1  elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletonian 
iso  Cows  in  Advanced  Registry  .  Stallions,  of  the  best  trotting  strains.  Registered  Berkshire  and 
Cheshire  Swine.  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  always  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


Sill 'jfcltillll'0 US.  ^itiTYtisimr  Send  for  catalogue.  TIIE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IltONf  Co., 

gTU.jIULUUUU.b  Braman.  Dow  &  Co.,  Boats  Air’tH  tor  New  England.  I^CIIff Street. 


N  rw  Y  orb . 


|COCD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES, 

"nTeateatTncIucemei^^ver  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 

_ jiand  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch, Brass  Lamp, 

or  Webster’s  Dictionary 

THE  t - 

P.  O.  Box : 


FABUTOH®Rir ATTENTION  ! 


PEPPER  MILL. 


•’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
:289.  81  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


CENTS  W|LL  get  the 

National  Stockman 

ANfiFARMERES"rSs 

The  BEST  and  BRIGHTEST  FARMER’S  PAPER. 
OAPAGES,  CLEAN,  FRESH  AND  RELIABLE. 
CU  DEPARTMENTS  EACH  ABLY  EDITED. 

A  p  a  I  $1.00  for  five  copies  to  January  1, 1889. 
o  EL  Iti  L/ll.50  for  1889,  and  get  balance  of ’88  free. 

Samples  Free.  AXTELL.  RUSH  I  CO.  Pittsburgh,  P». 


FARM  CARTS 

3-Whetland  4-Wheel 

HARNESS. 
AMES  PLOW  CQ., 

Boston  and  New  York. 

Send  for  Circulars  and 
Catalogue. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1 6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 

j  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  SL,  New  York. 


BEST  CHOPPERS  jbr  Sausage* 

Meat  for 
Poultry* 


Small  Family  Size,  No.  5,  $2.00. 

8  Sizes,  $|2°o0oto°o. 


3  SIZES. 

$2.50  to  $9.00. 


STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per¬ 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from,  we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  stock, makeprlces 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES. 

-e  „  ft  the  customer 


keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

p.  K.  DEDERICK  A  CO.,  Albany,  N.  V. 


F  M  PI  R  F  POWER  and  SEPARATOR 

Iwlvll  Ilf  Lb  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and ^*51 


MOST  IMPROVED  in  the  market. 


Wo  also  manufacture  Field  Rollers,  Plows,  Feed  Cutter  and  Crusher 
Hand  &  Power  Corn  Shellers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue* 
•Trice  List.  S.  8.  a  KSSINGEIt  Si  SON,  Tatamy,  Northampton  Co.  Pa. 


1-WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num- 


£t.  Johnsvillc,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 

THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 


Is  the  best  working 
Id 


pow 

ne  In  the  worfd,  because  It  Is  the  only  one 


which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 

THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

CAIRBaVZH,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


SEND  FOR 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

OF  THE 


tern,  etc-  None  equal. 


SPANGLER 

Broadcast  and  Mingle 
ltow  Fertilizer  Distri¬ 
butors, Lime  Spreader, 
Grain  Drill,  Corn 
Planted.  Corn  Sheller, 
Feed  and  Fodder  Cut- 


The  Spangler  M’f’g  Co.,  York,  Pa, 


WORK 


FOR  ALL.  $30  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Samples  worth  $5  and  particulars 
free.  P.  O.  VICKEKY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


GUNS 


list  to  J.  II.  Johnston  &  Son. Pittsburg.  Pa. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschcrt  PressCo., 

US  W. Water  St.,  S  raccsk.N.Y . 


AN  EMINENT  SUCCESS 

The  BIO  INJUN 

3- WHEEL, 

SULKY  PLOW. 


_ 3-WHEEL  SULKY  Plow 

Draws  out  of  the  ground  without  disturbing 
-  -  the  furrow.  Full  line  of  Chilled  Steel  and 
Combination  Walking  Plows.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars. 

GALE  MANF’C  CO., 

Works  and  Home  Office,  ALBION,  MICH. 

BRANCHES: 


llocheater,  N,  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Columbus,  O. 
Hanna*  City,  Mo. 
Cedar  Hupids,  la. 
Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 
Portland,  Ore. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bloomington,  Ill. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Milwaukee,  Wl«. 
St.  Lake  C|ty,  V tah 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Los  A.ngeles,  Cal. 


ENTERPRISE  4 
M’F’G  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.| 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  und 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  >N2t> 
to  #40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Send  4  cents  lu 
Stamps  forillustrated  Catalogue  H.  Address,  & 
Fierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  New  York. 
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THE  BUBAL  WEW-Y©RKIR. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. , 

15  JOHN  STREET, 

NEW  TORE, 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIB  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 

CATALOGUE  OF 


for  Autumn  planting  Is  ready  for  mailing  to 
applicants. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips,  Bermnda  Easter  Lilies 
and  Roman  Hyacinths 
For  Florists,  a  Specialty. 


Beautiful  New  Upright  Piano, 
Rosewood  Case,  only  *165.  New 
Organs,  only  *31.  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gains  Ever  Offered.  Est.  28  Years. 
GEM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 
Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


FREE  HOMES 


At  the  rate  they  nave  been  pofng  fhe 
Publio  Domains  will  all  bo  gone  in  6 
▼ears  Now  is  the  time  to  secure  as  Rich 

_______ _ i  Land  a*  the  Sun  shines  on  at  91 .25  per 

acre.  What  better  could  be  left  for  Children?  Where  these  lands  arc:  how  to 
get  them,  as  well  as  for  information  about  Homes  or  Employment  in  all  States 
and  Territories.  Send  10  Cents  and  receive  the  beautiful  Engravings.  &  Pictur- 
eeque  Panorama  of  America.  Address  THE  WESTERN  W  ORLD,  Chicago,  HL 


THE “FREEMAN’ 

Ensilage  and 
Feed  Gutters. 


Write  for  Cav 
alogue  “  E.” 
Our  very  valu¬ 
able  Ensilage 
Encyclopedia 
free  to  all  who 
mention  this 
paper. 

.■•mtiiili 


The  S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

Kactne.  WI». 


WHY  IT  PAYS? 

ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER  CUTTING. 

Our  1888  pamphlet  (74  pages),  containing  full  descrip¬ 
tive  price  list  of  Smalley  goods  will  be  mailed  free  to 
any  address  mentioning  this  paper.  Every  practical 
Dairyman  and  Stockraiser  should  have  this  Book. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Win.' 


J±.  8123 

Top  Buggy 

TOR  $65.00. 

Other  Buggies,  Car¬ 
riages,  Sleighs,  Har¬ 
ness,  and  a  thousand 
useful  articles  in  tho 
same  proportion.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Price- 
Lists.  CHICAGO  SCALE 
COMPANY,  Chicago,  111. 


For  M  A  P  L  E, 
SORGHUM, 
CIDER,  and 
Fruit  Jellies. 

Idas  a  corrugated 
pan  over  firebox, 
doubling  boiling 
capacity ;  small 
interchangeable  syrup 
pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  han¬ 
dled  for  cleansing  and  storing; 
and  a  perfect  automatic 
regulator.  The  Champion 
is  as  great  an  improvement 
over  the  Cook  pan  as  the 
latter  was  over  the  old  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 
rail.  'Catalogues  Free.  Mention  this  paper. 

«.  H.  GRIMM  &  CO.,  HUDSON.  OHIO. 


UYING 


A  Buggy,  Car¬ 
riage,  Wagon, 
Driving  Cart, 
orl  I  nr  ness  write  for  the 

EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER 

wemaketointroduceour 
goods,  Fully  Guaranteed. 


14  different  Road  Carts 

The  largest  assortment  in  the 
country.  ITS^Don’t  miss  this 
■  chance.  We  make  special  induce. 


Our  Oalt 
Tanned 
Full  Nickel 

HARNESS 

*11.25. 


mentsnowtohave  our  goods  exhibited  , 
at  every  County  Fair.  Will  you  do  it  if  we  pay  you  ? 

UNION  MACHINE  CO.,  PIIILAOELPIIIA,  PA. 


To  intro-  Cl  CIPUQ 
duce  our  O  La  b  I  yl  l»  O 

everywhere,  we  will  sell  one 

AT  A  GREAT  BARGAIN) 

Jtothe  first  person  from  any  P.O. 
"answering  this  advertisement. 

,  UNION  MACHINE  CO. 
*48 6 W  uluu  t  St.,  Phlladelpli  lu,Pa 


(irinrl  your  own  Bone, 

Ul  IHU  Oyster  Shell.* 

It  All  A  M  Flour  and  Corn 
the  HAND  BJCIXjXj 

\  Wilson’s  Patent).  lOO  per 
cent,  more  made  in  keeping  poul¬ 
try.  Also  I’OW E It  MILLS  and  FARM 
FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 

on  application.  WILSON II ISO 8.,  U us  ton.  Pa*- 


Write  for 


ouverneur.n.y 


jo'W.v1  1 

SHBSfe.; 

Hu  '('Awyy/, 


If!  CENTS 

g  Silver  or  Stamps 


Nlarv  I  Hnlmp(;,NewStory“MILDRED,SflMB,T!0N” 

Ifldiy  W  ■  nUIIIICD  A  story  of  social  ambition,  by  the  most 
popular  story  writer  in  America.  Every  mother  should  read  it  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
her  daughters.  A  pure,  domestic  story— not  at  all  sensational,  but  intensely  interesting. 

T„„,„  p. rtr.  I,  _JC  New  stor,  “THE  WISDOM 

Rose  Terry  oooke  s  of  the  ancients” 

A  story  of  dress  and  redress. 

DPI  IRION”  s  ^Josiah  Allen’s  Wife 

KtUulUN 

The  best  story  she  has  ever  written.  Its  rich,  keen  sarcasm  is  irresistible.  She  keeps 
the  reader  convulsed  with  her  sharp  hits — spiced  with  pure  fun,  strong 
common  sense  and  sound  moral  lessons. 

... a  *  *  _  3  _  POEMS  —  with  full-page  drawings,  finest 

YY  III  QrlOIOn  §  illustrations  ever  engraved,  by  best  artists. 

“THE  GRAND  OLD  DAY”‘ 


HOW 

WOMEN 

CAN 

MAKE 

MONEY 


SKETCHES 

AND  Ifi 

portraits'^ 

OF 

Distinguished \ 
Women. 


a  Thanksgiving  poem. 

“THE  VOICE  OF  A  STAR” 

a  Christmas  poem. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  special 
features  to  be  found  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  numbers  of  the 

LADIES’ 

Home  Journal 

AND 

PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER 


YOU 

shall  have 
it 


FROM  NOW 


JANUARY 


1889 

Four  months,  beginning 
September,  for  only 


the  mere  cost  of  paper,  post¬ 
age,  &c. 

IVe  want  to  put  it  in 

A  MILLION  families 
on  trial. 


CURTIS  PUB.  CO 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


All  Intermediate  Profit  SAVED  to  the  Purchaser 

All  Goods  Warranted  as  Represented,  or 
Money  Refunded.  For  richness  of  color,  superior 
finish  and  wearing  qualities, our  goods  are  not  excelled 
by  any  make  of  "Black  Silk”  in  the  world.  We  have 
had  50  years’  experience  In  the  manufacture  of  Silks. 
Make  no  mistake, but  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer 

Samples  sent  free  on  application.  O.  S.  CHAF¬ 
FEE  &  SON,  Mansfield  Centre,  Conn. 

.Refer,  by  permission,  to  First  National  Bank,  Wind¬ 
ham  National  Bank,  Dime  Savings  Bank,  Willimantto 
Savings  Institute,  of  Willimantic,  Conn. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

1,001  Important  things  you  never  knew  or  thought 
of  about  the  human  body  and  its  curious  organs. 
How  life  is  perpetuated,  )i  ealth  saved, disease  induced 
How  to  avoid  pitfalls  of  ignorance  and  indiscretion. 
How  to  apply  Home-Cure  to  all  forms  of  disease. 
How  to  cure  Croup,  Old  Eyes,  Rupture,  Phimosis,  etc., 
How  to  mate,  be  liapp  y  in  marriages  h  ave  prize  bah ies 

W  FREfer  PIT”  . 

Murray  1111  Pub.  Co.,  129  E.  28th  St.,  New  York. 


*  ??°j?  FREE  I 

WATUH  1  BuBbljih 

We  will  give  a  Stem  Winding  WATEBBliBY 
WATCH,  warranted  a  reliable  time-keeper,  to 
any  one  who  will  get  seven  subscribers  to  the  best 
50-cents-a-year  paper  in  the  world  Sample  copies 

free.  Address,  AGRICUTDRIST,  Racine,  Wis. 


THE  R.  N.-Y. 


ENTERPRISE,  DILIGENCE, 
RESEARCH. 


Everybody  wants  the  env-nent Dll  V  MflRTUFRU  RRflWM 
vegetables. iaw«t  farm  cropsOU  I  Him  I  fltnil  UnUfVn 
and  ISisr  Hay  Yield*,  and  the  wav  to  get  them  is  to  plant  Snl- 
zer’s  Seetl*.  100,000  Boses  and  plants.  Fall  Grass  &  Seed  List  for 
farmers  and  others  now  ready  free.  JOHN  A.  SALZER,  LaOrosse,  Wis. 


SEEDS 


M. ALLEY  TARCETMSP ARROW  GUN 


WILL  SHOOT  lOOO  FEET. 

And  Accurately  30  to  50  Feet. 


A®* 


<j,0' 


Ml 


Entirely  new,  accurate  as  a  rifle.  No 
noise ;  no  powder:  no  fire.  300  shots  cost  tout  lO  cts.  It 
is  the  Gun  for  Rats,  Cats,  ENGLISH  SPARROWS  and  small 
game.  Delights  old  and  young.  Price  *2.00;  by  express  prepaid,  *2,50 
in  U.  S.  Agents  Wanted.  Trade  Supplied.  Circulars  Free. 

J.  J.  WATROUS,  Man’fr,  213  Race  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


•hiSYTuuiifll 

tuuoltiumuii 


Tho  Hew 
American 


—ROLLER  ORGAN 

Hz/k  is oporated  similar  to  tho  liueBi  French  Music  boxes 
flo  "'1/  und  FLAYS  ‘.‘do  TII.VES,  from  u  waltz  ic  A  hymn, 
with  perfect  tune  and  time.  Givua  bettersatis- 
faction  than  A  HIJAUitUl)  DOLLAR  I' .1  It  1,0 It 
Jas  MORGAN  and  (eu  tiuioM  more  pleasure.  Till*  organ 
the  perfection  of  musical  instruments  and  tho 
IO  j  grandest  and  most  marvellousl  nstrument  ever] 

I  seated  to  fchef 
■  public.  Plays* 


ii  most  marveUousl  nstrument  ever  pre- 

SACRED  MUSIC.  MARCHES 


WALTZES.  POLKAS,  JIGS, 


Keels,  Opera 
Selection, 


Popular  Songs,  church  music,"  as  well  as  any  organ. 
Nothing  grander,  combining  so  many  featurescan  to- 
found  in  French  or  Swiss  Music  Boxes  cosiing  $lOt, 

WE  "’AST  A  SPECIAL  AC  1C.YT,  EITUEIl 
SEX*  I»  EVERY  LOCALITY  ,  AX'D  OEFEIl 
_  SUCH  INDUCEMENTS  THAT  EARNEST 
S  WORKERS  CANNOT  FAIL  TO  MAKE  $  lOJi 

...  , _ _ _ _ _ _ sTO  S300  PER  MONTH.  When  you  order  a 

^  Bamplelnstrument  prjce  SIX  Dollar. 

-  '-J**  Jn  Beautifully  Curved  Canes  with  Music, 

Sendforone.  It  will  fill  you  wlth^  astonishment  and  delight.  If  you_want  lisont  C,  O.D.  send  88.  SO  when  you 
ordorand  pay  balance  $ij.  501 
—hen  you  get  organ.  Send  1 


s: 


O#  order  or  Registered  letter 


rltn  astonishment  and  delignt.  u  yon  want  n  sent  u.u.  o.  bouu  ^.euwneujuu 

WORLD  M’F’G  CO.  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


BAUGH’S  $25  PHOSPHATE 

RAW  BONE  MEAL,. (strictly  pure,)  PURE  DISSOLVED  RAW  BONES, 

And  Other  Brands  of  ANIMAL  BONE  MANURES,  are  active  and  permanent  fertilizers. 
CHEMICAL  FERTILIZER  SUPPLIES,  NOVA  SCOTIA  LAND  PLASTER,  Etc.  Prices  very  low. 

Send  for  Prices  and  all  Information. 


Original  Manufacturer* 

OF 

RAW  BONE  PHOSPHATE. 


BAUGH  &  SONS  COMPANY, 


■KtUReliable  DEALERS  wanted  in 
unassigned  Territory. 


Manufacturers  and 
Importers, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


It  positively  prevents  Butter 
from  ever  becoming  Rancid, 

and  causes  it  to  retain  its  freshness,  aroma,  and  fine 
flavor  for  months— even  when  exposed  to  atmospher¬ 
ic  influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  papers.  Also 
by  Creameries,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  the 
country.  Retail  Brice  at  New  York,  224  lb.  Sack,  $4. 
Hold  your  J  unc  Butter  for  a  J  an u ary  Price. 
Send  for  Circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

office  and  Factory: 

Foot  of  West  llth.Street,  New  York  City. 


ORIGINAL  IN  ALLJTS  DEPARTMENTS. 

THE  LEADING  NATIONAL  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  WEEKLY  OF  AMERICA. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 


It  ivill  please  all  progressive  rural  people 
and  all  people  sensible  enough 
to  have  rural  tastes. 


From,  the  N.  Y.  Times: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  way  of  experimenting,  than  all  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  put  together.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  1,  1888; 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  paper  which 
during  its  nearly  39  years  of  life  has  done 
vastly  more  for  farming  than  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  land-grant  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  whose  chief  business  is  underdrainage 
of  taxpayers.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Sun: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  papers  on  rural  affairs  in  all 
America.  It  is  thoroughly  practical  in  every 
department,  and  its  constant  efforts  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  seeds,  plants,  and  imple¬ 
ments  after  the  most  careful  tests  commend  it 
to  the  confidence  of  every  tiller  of  the  soil.” 

From  the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia ,  Pa: 

“T*he  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm 
weekly  in  the  world.” 

From  the  Inter-Ocean,  Chicago,  III.: 

“Readers  of  the  Inter-Ocean  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one 
of  the  best  horticultural  and  farm  weeklies 
published.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  World: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  country.” 

From  Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y.: 

“The  fact  is,  you  are  doing  more  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  science  than  all  the 
experiment  stations  combined.” 


Specimen  Copies,  Fosters,  Freuiium  Lists 
free.  Price  *2.00  a  year.  In  clubs  of  five  or 
over,  *1.50. 

Considering  the  cost  of  its  publication,  the 
R.  N.  Y.  is  the  cheapest  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  published. 

The  Rural  NewYorker. 

34  Park  ltow,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PURPLE  BEECH — From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  314. 
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NEW  YOKE,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1888, 


very  prickly.  Valuable  for  its  earliness, 
quality,  fruitfulness  and  freedom  from 
mildew. 

A  Foreign  variety  received  from  L. 
Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1884.  Much 
like  that  received  from  H.  Summer. 

Dougal  Hybrid  No.  7.  This  a  vigorous 
variety  free  from  mildew.  The  bushes  are 
strong,  upright  growing  and  very  productive. 
The  fruit  ripens  in  mid-season  (early  July)  and 
runs  from  medium  to  large.  It  is  purplish  in 
color,  of  fine  quality  and  has  the  one  only 
objection  that  it  is  covered  with  weak  prickles. 

Doijgal’s  3.  Fruit  medium  in  size  and 
poor  in  quality. 

Dougal’s  Hybrid  No.  3.  One  of  the  best 


New-Yorker,  In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 


together  well,  is  not  very  juicy  and  otherwise 
of  much  the  same  quality  as  the  Shaffer. 

GOOSEBERRY  REPORT. 


A  foreign  variety  received  from  H.  Sum¬ 
mer  in  1884.  Bush  quite  thrifty  and  free  from 
mildew.  Berries  very  large,  green  and 
smooth,  with  less  mildew  than  those  of  any 
other  foreign  variety  ever  tried  here.  Quality 
mild  and  rather  sweet. 

Orange,  Received  April  1884,  from  H.  M. 
Engle  &  Son,  Marietta,  Pa.  One  of  the 
earliest  to  ripen.  Medium  size  to  rather  small. 
Sweet  and  tender.  Highly  prolific,  stems 


lEnterecl  According  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1888,  by  the  Rura 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


at  Washington.) 


REFORM  NEEDED  IN  REPORTS  ON 
NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 


It  is  for  the  general  interest  of  Fruit 
growers  that  I  offer  these  remarks,  and  if  I 
am  in  error,  I  hope  some  one  will  correct  me. 

Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  candid,  independent,  and  im¬ 
partial  manner  in  which  it  issues  its  reports 
on  small  fruits  and  all  other  general  experi¬ 
ments. 

There  are  many  enthusiastic  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  fruit  growers,  who  have  a  disposition  to 
advance  and  improve  on  the  old  varieties  and 
to  bring  new  ones  into  existence.  And  it  ig 


Of  the  several  varieties  of  the  Purple  Beech, 
that  known  as  Rivers’s  is  thought ;to  be  the 
most  desirable.  It  is  rather  more  compact 
and  symmetrical  in  growth  than  the  ordinary 
variety  and  holds  its  color  better,  while  it 
changes  in  the  summer  to  a  darker  green. 
The  Copper  Beech  differs  chiefly  in  the  shade 
of  purple,  being  somewhat  less  bright.  All 
are  varieties  of  the  European  Beech— Fagus 
sylvatica.  T  h  e  s'e 
charming  purple- 
leaved  trees  are,  un¬ 
fortunately, "slow  of 
growth.  The  two 
specimens  at  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Grounds  are  12 
and  14  feet  high, 
having  been  bought 
of  the  Parsons’  Nur¬ 
series  about  15  years 
ago. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  does 
not  approve  of  a 
large  proportion  of 
‘  colored  ’’-leaved 
trees  or  shrubs  or  of 
many  weeping  trees, 
or  of  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  variegated 
or  peculiar  plants  of 
any  kind.  But  it  does 
believe  in  variety — 
that  sort  of  variety 
that  gives  one  some¬ 
thing  new  to  see  and 
to  study  every  day  of 
the  growing  season, 
not  to  say  the  year; 
and  among  these  the 
Purple  Beech  holds  a 
first  place. 

The  specim  e  n 
shown  in  our  photo¬ 
graphic  illustration, 

Fig.  314,  was  planted 
20  years  ago  in  the 
grounds  ofHon.F.  W. 

Bruggerhof,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Ct.  It  was  taken 
when  10  years  old 
from  private  grounds 
of  Astoria,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  A  trench 
was  cut  about  it  in 
the  fall,  and  the 
frozen  ball  of  earth 
was  preserved  in  its 
removal  during  the 
winter  by  steamboat 
to  Stamford.  It  was 
planted  rather  too 
near  the  carriage 
road  so  that  in  five 
years  afterward 

another  trench  was  dug  about  it  (form¬ 
ing  a  circle  six  feet  in  diameter)  and  it  was 
moved  20  feet  to  its  present  location.  It  is 
about  30  feet  high  and  may  therefore  be  said 
to  have  grown  30  feet  in  30  years.  When  the 
Purple  Beech  attains  such  a  size  that  one  may 
sit  under  its  widely-extended  branches,  the 
effect  of  the  purple  canopy  above  against  the 
blue  sky  makes  a  happy  contrast  with  the  green 
verdure  of  the  lawn  and  the  other  trees 
around-about. 

The  leaves  of  all  the.Purple  Beeches  change 
to  a  dark,  rather  dull-green  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  In  fact,  we  know  of  but  one  purple¬ 
leaved  tree  whose  foliage  does  not  so  change, 
and  that  is  Pissard’s  Plum.  This  retains  its 
purple  color  during  the  entire  season. 


NEW  RASPBERRIES. 

Hilborn  raspberry  Nov.  8.,  1885,  we 
received  several  plants  of  this  black-cap  rasp¬ 
berry,  a  chance  seedling  found  by  W.  W. 
Hilborn  of  Arkona,  Ont.,  Canada.  We  have 
now  to  report  that  in  these  trial  grounds  it  is, 
all  things  considered,  one  of  the  best  black¬ 
caps  ever  tried.  The  plant  is  hardy,  the 
canes  strong  and  rather  dwarf.  The  berries 


are  a  jet,  glossy  black,  very  firm  and  of  the 
best  quality.  They,  average  nearly  as  large 
as  those  of  Gregg  while  they  ripen  among  the 
earliest. 

Warren.  This  raspberry  was  sent  here  in 
April  of  1886  by  C.  W.  Seal’s,  of  Barnesville, 
Ohio.  In  the  spring  of  ’81  he  found  it  grow¬ 
ing  between  two  rows  of  Brandywine  and 
Gregg.  It  has  thus  far  proved  both  hardy 
and  vigorous  and  is  one  of  the  most  product¬ 
ive  varieties  ever  raised  here,  as  many  as  30 
to  35  berries  often  growing  upon  a  single 
fruiting  tip  or  stem.  The  berry  is  in  shape 
from  roundish  to  conical  or  Cuthbert-shape, 
of  a  bright  red  when  nearly  ripe  and  of  the 
color  of  Shaffer  when  fully  ripe— that  is,  a 
dark-purplish  red.  It  is  very  firm,  holds 


varieties  ever  raised  here.  Bush  tree-like  in 
form  and  never  sprawling.  Leaves  yellowish. 
For  several  years  this  yellow  color  was 
thought  to  be  owing  to  weakness  or  disease. 
It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  the  variety. 
The  bush  has  few  prickles.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
yellow  color  when  ripe,  shaded  with  purple. 
Quality  best.  Whether  this  is  or  is  to  be  offered 
for  sale  we  cannot  say.  Should  this  report 
meet  the  eye  of  any  of  the  relatives  of  the  late 
James  Dougal,  of  Windsor,  Canada,  we 
should  be  pleased  to  publish  any  information 
regarding  this  excellent  variety  that  may  be 
given. 

Industry,  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  mil- 

de w  s  ba  dly . 

Cayuga  Goose¬ 
berry  from  H.  S. 
Anderson,  Union 
Springs.  N.Y.,Nov., 
1884.  A  fine  large, 
foreign  variety, 
which  is  usually  in¬ 
jured  by  mildew. 

Triumph,  from 
Geo.  Achelles,  West¬ 
chester,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  mildews  badly. 

Champion,  from 
J .  M.  Ogle.  Berry 
too  small.  Hale’s 
Golden.  Received 
from  J.  H.  Hale  & 
Bro.,  South  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  April, 
1887.  The  bush  has 
made  a  healthy 
growth. 


blackberries 
Bangor  Black¬ 
berry  was  received 
from  Chase  Brothers, 
Rochester  N.  Y.  in 
April,  1886.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  rather  small, 
jet  black,  of  fair 
quality.  The  canes 
are,  thus  far,  hardy. 


PETUNIAS. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  can 
now  show  some  of 
the  finest  petunias 
ever  raised  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The 
seed  was  sent  for 
trial  by  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  They  were 
called  Burpee’s 
Black-throated  petu¬ 
nias.  Many  of  the 
flowers  measure  six 
inches  in  diameter. 
The  colors  vary,  but 
most  of  them  are  a 
purplish  red  with 
throats  of  a  light 
purple  streaked  with 
black. 
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these  who  are  the  life  of  progressive  horti¬ 
culture;  it  is  these  who  are  giving  their  time, 
energy,  and  life  to  the  betterment  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  them. 

And  after  such  a  grower  has  labored  earn¬ 
estly  for  some  years  in  the  production  of  new 
varieties,  and  has  finally  selected  from  among 
thousands  one  that  in  his  opinion  has  reached 
points  of  merit  far  beyond  anything  he  knows 
of,  he  wants  its  merits  still  further  tested  by 
placing  it  at  some  experiment  station,  along¬ 
side  of  the  selects  of  the  country,  where 
above  all  other  places  the  greatest  scrutiny  is 
needed  and  the  most  careful  examination 
ought  to  be  made.  But,  as  I  will  attempt  to 
show, such  is  not  the  case;  it  so  happens  that  a 
careless  and  unconcerned  thought,  word,  or  a 
scratch  of  the  pen  by  the  examiner,  may 
completely  crush  his  most  cherished  hopes 
and  drive  his  favorite  into  oblivion.  Let  us 
take  the  report  on  page  400,  Rural,  New- 
Yorker,  July  14,  1888.  We  read:  “Plants 
hardy  June  15th;  ripening  freely.  Large, 
scarlet  berries,  quite  regular,  fine  quality. 
June  20th.  On  the  whole,  the  Crawford  dis¬ 
appoints  us  this  year.” 

This  is  termed  a  report,  but  of  what  value 
is  such  a  report  to  the  owner  or  originator  of 
any  new  fruit.  The  Rural  has  been  disap¬ 
pointed.  But  can  Mr.  Crawford,  or  any  one 
else  tell  what  was  looked  for  or  expected? 
Shall  we  infer  from  the  words  “on  the  whole” 
that  the  Crawford  possesses  no  points  of  merit 
whatever,  and  is  therefore  worthless?  If  this 
is  not  their  meaning,  they  are  yet  alarming, 
and  why  alarm  those  who  are  watching  the 
reports  on  the  newer  sorts  without  giving  a 
cause  of  such  alarm? 

Without  further  comments,  let  us  pass  down 
the  column  of  reports  until  we  reach  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  read  what  is  said  about  the  Lnhance. 
We  begin — “Perfect  flower,  among  the  latest 
plants,  stems  often  18  inches  tall.  Late.  June 
16.  Abundance  of  green  fruit.  Berries  very 
ill-shapen.  June  20.  Very  productive.  Bad 
shape,  inferior  quality.  June  22.  Now  pro¬ 
ducing  an  immense  quantity  of  its  every- 
shape  berries,  some  of  which  are  of  the  larg¬ 
est  size.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  producers, 
bears  the  largest  berries  of  the  most  irregular 
shape  and  of  the  poorest  quality  we  know  of.” 
Can  any  one  tell  after  reading  this  report 
whether  the  berries  were  red,  white,  black,  or 
yellow.  Color  was  entirely  omitted.  So  also 
were  firmness,  the  shipping  and  keeping  qual¬ 
ities,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  important  charac¬ 
teristics  and  ought  to  be  noted. 

If  the  Editor  of  the  R.  N-Y.,  will  return  to 
the  reports  of  last  season,  ho  will  find  that  he 
says  of  the  Enhance  “quality  good,”  but 
“not  very  productive.”  Now,  whether  the 
season,  soil,  or  culture  is  the  cause  of  the 
irregularity,  or  whether  the  same  person  wrote 
both  reports  I  know  not;  it  is  clear,  however, 
that  they  point  in  opposite  directions.  There 
is  an  appeal,  then,  from  the  words— “  poorest 
quality  we  know  of.”  Mr.  M.  Crawford 
speaks  of  the  Enhance  as  possessing  “  high 
flavor.”  Mr.  W.  J.  Green  pronounces  its 
quality  good.  My  entire  list  of  customers  who 
have  used  the  Enhance  for  two  seasons  might 
be  added,  and  who  preferred  it  to  all  others, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  My  own  testimony, 
however,  if  not  so  weighty  as  that  of  the 
R.  N-Y.,  yet  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth.  I  “  know  of  ’  many  berries  poorer  in 
quality  than  the  Enhance. 

Let  us  see  to  what  it  may  lead  us  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  guided  only  by  quality  and 
form  in  selecting  our  berries.  A  case  in  hand 
may  briefly  be  noticed  :  At  the  great  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  a  variety  of 
strawberries  was  exhibited  which  was  only  of 
medium  size,  but  possessed  excellent  quality 
and  beautiful  form.  Though  there  were  many 
competing  varieties,  the  so-called  Centennial 
was  awarded  the  prize.  The  j  udges  had  before 
them  only  the  berries  ;  they  knew  nothing 
about  the  habits  of  the  plant,  and  being  gov¬ 
erned  solely  by  quality  and  form  they  could 
do  no  better  than  fix  the  prize  to  this  variety. 
This  induced  many  growers  to  procure  plants 
at  high  prices.  But  how  many  are  growing 
it  now  ?  It  has  passed  away,  and  no  more 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  catalogues,  price¬ 
lists,  etc. 

I  allude  to  this  merely  to  show  that  the 
prize-takers  do  not  always  become  the  most 
popular,  berries  of  the  country  ;  moreover, 
that  it  is  imprudent  to  condemn  a  variety  be¬ 
cause  our  ideal  is  not  in  it,  though  it  may  just 
suit  hundreds  of  others.  So  much  for  quality. 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  Rural’s  ideal  shape  of  a 
strawberry  is  heart-shaped,  so  that  any  other 
shape  to  it  is  “ill-shapen”  or  “  bad  shape.” 
Ada,  Ohio.  henry  young. 


THE  FERTILIZATION  OF  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES 


Disbelief  in  the  necessity  of  staminate  to 
fertilize  pistillate  varieties;  few  of  the 
latter  lack  stamens  enough  to  do  so;  no 
noticeable  effect  from  the  proximity  of 
different  varieties;  doubts  as  to  fertili¬ 
zation  by  insects  or  by  winds;  instances  in 
corroboration  of  disbelief ;  RuraVs  obser¬ 
vations.  _ _ 

We  are  constantly  told  of  the  need  of  setting 
staminate  varieties  of  strawberries  alongside 
of  pistillates  to  fertilize  them.  Some  profess 
to  be  such  experts  in  this  as  to  dictate  what 
varieties  are  best  for  this  purpose,  as  if  they 
knew  just  what  effect  each  variety  has.  Now, 
at  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as  far  behind 
the  times,  I  record  my  serious  doubts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  whole  matter.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
stamens  are  necessary  to  the  fructification  of 
pistils,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  few 
strawberries  are  so  devoid  of  stamens  as  to 
fail  of  a  crop.  Some  of  my  reasons  are 
negative.  In  the  cultivation  of  many 
varieties  I  have  failed  to  see  any  different 
effect  from  different  varieties— that  is,  a 
Manchester  was  always  a  Manchester  whether 
near  one  staminate  or  another.  Then  the 
difficulty  of  the  fertilization  occurring  between 
separate  beds  seems  to  be  considerable. 
While  working  in  my  garden  day  after  day, 
I  observed  no  bees  or  insects  of  any  kind 
among  the  strawberries  during  blooming 
time,  up  to  the  formation  of  berries.  It 
looked  as  if  crossing  by  insects  was  not  done 
at  all.  The  only  other  way  could  be  by  the 
wind,  and  this  seems  quite  impracticable.  In 
arguing  this  question  every  one  is  sure  to 
bring  up  the  example  of  the  flying  pollen  of 
the  corn  tassel,  a  plant  that  is  a  striking  ex. 
ception  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  the  fact 
being  that  in  many  plants  the  fertilization  is 
mostly  from  their  own  flowers,  and  in  some 
entirely  so. 

Now  on  the  positive  side  I  will  offer  only  two 
instances,  both  told  me  . by  Mr.  J.  H.  Haynes, 
of  Delphi,  Ind.,  a  grower  of  very  large  exper¬ 
ience.  One  was  that  on  receiving  Manchester 
plants  he  put  a  portion  in  a  frame  which  he 
covered  with  netting  and  therein  grew  a  good 
crop  of  berries.  The  other  was  that  he  plant¬ 
ed  a  part  of  a  lot  of  Crescents  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  from  any  other  berries,  and  had  as 
good  a  crop  from  them  as  he  had  where  they 
were  near  staminate  sorts.  More  experiments 
should  be  made  in  this  line. 

J.  A.  FOOTE. 


R.  N-Y.  We  beg  to  offer  a  remark  in 
this  connection.  We  cultivate  all  the  way 
from  50  to  150  different  varieties  of  strawber¬ 
ries  every  season,  and,  as  we  have  before  of¬ 
ten  remarked,  we  have  never  noticed  but  that 
pistillate  varieties  are  always  essentially  the 
same.  At  any  rate  any  difference  from  sea¬ 
son  to  season  could  rationally  be  explained  by 
a  difference  in  the  season  itself. 

Again,  we  have  repeatedly  seen  that  so-call¬ 
ed  pistillate  varieties  were  not  strictly  so. 
Upon  many  of  the  flowers  there  were,  no 
stamens  to  be  found,  while  others  bore  a  few. 
Now  there  is  no  telling  just  how  many  flowers 
a  single  anther  may  fertilize  when  carried 
from  flower  to  flower  by  insects  many  of 
which  are  so  small,  no  doubt,  as  to  escape  no¬ 
tice. 


INDIANA  WHEAT  CROP. 


Acres 

Yield 

35 

97 

bushels 

35 

112 

38 

132 

25 

113 

55 

149 

25 

165 

213 

768 

bushels. 

I  had  cultivated  until  the  ground  was 
almost  as  fine  as  road  dust,  and  I  got  about 
five  bushels  to  the  acre,  wrhile  my  neighbor, 
a  mile  away,  got  35  bushels,  and  he  attributed 
my  failure  to  working  the  ground  too  much. 
He  is  one  of  our  best  farmers  and  would  not 
permit  as  much  tillage  as  I  gave  my  ground 
if  it  was  proffered  to  him  without  cost.  An¬ 
other  of  my  neighbors  also  says  I  work  my 
ground  too  much. 

I  worked  it  so  that  I  might  say  I  deserved  a 
good  crop  whether  I  got  it  or  not,  but  they 
say  I  did  not  deserve  one,  because  of  too  much 
tillage,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  I  am.  Some  years  ago  the 
Rural  gave  the  experience  of  a  farmer  who 
had  put  his  wheat  ground  in  fine  condition, 
and  his  neighbor  who  had  slashed! his  wheat 
among  the  weeds,  had  a  better  crop  and  the 
same  thing  occurred  a  second  time. 

The  whole  season  from  beginning  to  end 
was  unfavorable  to  wheat.  For  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  my  wheat  was  seeded,  it  was 
nearly  as  dry  as  if  it  had  remained  in  the 
granary;  then  a  rain  came  heavy  enough  to 
start  the  sprouts,  but,  to  use  the  expression  of 
a  neighbor,  “  there  was  just  rain  enough  to 
malt  it”.  That,  I  think,  was  the  case'and  the 
light  rain  was'  soonj  evaporated  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  sprouted  wheat  dried  up  “mat¬ 
ted.”  If  there  had  been  a  heavy  six-  hours’ 
rain,  the  wheat  in  this  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  would  have  gone  into  the  winter  in  a 
much  more  vigorous  condition. 

The  yield  over  the  426  acres  varies  very 
widely,  and  the  apparent  causes  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  do  not  fully  account  for  it.  Fields  that 
yielded  25  bushels  to  the  acre  had  spots  or 
strips  in  them  ,with  little  or  no  wheat  at  all, 
and  the  rag- weed  in  those  spots  at  thrashing 
time  was  as  high  as  a  horse.  The  shelter  of 
the  timber  was  the  best  protection  our  wheat 
had.  While  it  does  not  account  for  all  the 
disparity,  it  accounts  for  most  of  it.  The  bai 
wheat  was  mainly  without  shelter  from  the 
timber  and  the  good  was  mostly  within 
shelter.  In  the  article  published  in  the 
issue  of  the  11th  inst.,  I  spoke  of  the 
wide  range  in  yield  that  neither  soil  nor 
culture  accounted  for.  I  think  now,  in  view 
of  this  season’s  experience,  that  timber  shelter 
accounts  for  most  of  it. 

One  of  my  neighbors  had  431  bushels  on  50 
acres,  this  year;  on  the  farm  adjoining  the 
yield  was  five  bushels  more  per  acre:  the  first 
was  exposed  to  the  winds,  while  the  second 
was  sheltered  by  the  timber.  Last  year  the 
first  had  1,000  bushels  to  40  acres,  or  24  bushels 
per  acre.  sam'l  b.  hoefgen. 


Great  variations  of  yield  on  the  same  and 
adjacent  farms;  too  much  tillage  injur¬ 
ious;  an  unfavorable  season;  good  effects 
of  timber  shelter. 

In  the  issue  of  Aug.  11,  the  Rural  has  given 
the  methods  of  wheat  culture  as  practiced  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  I  here  give  the 
results,  in  part,  of  the  crop  in  my  immediate 
neighborhood. 


MULCHING  WHEAT 


If  you  want  any  article  for  work  in-doors 
or  out  of  doors ,  we  will  tell  you  how  you 
tan  secure  it  with  little  cash  outlay.  Get 
subscriptions  for  the  RURAL  and  the  arti¬ 
cle  is  yours. 


This  makes  an  average  per  acre  of  three 
bushels  and  three  pecks,  lacking  a  fraction: 

426  acres,  of  which  the  above  is  a  part, 
yielded  3,498  bushels,  being  an  average  of  eight 
bushels  and  a  peck,  lacking  a  fraction.  This 
statement  includes  the  246  acres  sown  in  the 
Fall  of  1887,  of  which  a  considerable  part  was 
afterwards  sown  to  oats,  planted  to  corn,  or 
pastured. 


The  letter  from  an  Ohio  subscriber  on  the 
above  topic  given  on  page  577,  with  a  brief 
answer  from  Prof.  Sanborn,  seems  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  farmers.  Among  the  com¬ 
ments  called  out  by  it  are  the  following: 

FROM  F.  P.  ROOT. 

A  reader  of  the  Rural  inquires  if  wheat 
and  clover  straw  applied  a£a  mulch  on  wheat, 
before  the  setting  in  of  winter  will  prevent 
winter-killing  of  the  wheat  plant  by  the 
action  of  frost.  Wheat  and  clover  straw  will 
afford  an  excellent  mulch,  and  will  be  greatly 
beneficial  to  the  crop,  especially  in  a  season 
when  the  winter  and  spring  are  severe  and 
damaging  to  the  wheat  plant,  and  no  damage 
can  arise  from  such  mulch  even  in  the  most 
favorable  season.  A  mulch  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  a  growing  wheat  crop  will  be 
found  beneficial  in  several  wrays: — L  It  tends 
to  hold  the  snow  in  winter  as  a  covering  to 
prevent  the  action  of  severe  frost.  2.  It 
prevents  the  surface  of  the  soil  from  becom¬ 
ing  hard  and  crusted  by  the  sun  and  drying 
winds  of  spring.  3.  It  affords  a  degree  of  shade 
about  the  roots  of  the  plants,  retaining  moist¬ 
ure  and  in  time  of  drought  thus  promoting  lux 
uriance  of  growth.  4.  It  will  so  decay  in  sum¬ 
mer  during  the  season  of  crop  growth,  as  to 
afford,  plant ,  food  to  the  plant.  5.  It  will 
largely  aid  the  germination  of  clover  and  grass 
seed  which  is  commonly  sown  on  the  growing 
wheat  land.  The  quantity  needful  to  apply  is 
not  large,  and  yet  no  damage  will  arise  to  the 
growing  crop  from  a  liberal  application,  un¬ 
less  so  much  is  applied  as  to  smother  the 
plants.  When  mulching  is  used  especially  to 
protect  the  crop  from  winter  freezing  and 
heaving  of  the  soil,  it  is  usually  applied  at  the 
setting  in  of  winter  ;  but  I  think  an  early  ap¬ 
plication  is  better  and  I  can  see  no  objection 
to  its  application  immediately  after  seeding 
I  have  never  seen  it  tried  at  that  period,  but 
intend  to  try  an  experiment  on  a  few  acres  this 
coming  season.  I  shall  spread  dry  straw 
evenly  over  the  ground  immediately  after 
drilling  in  the  seed,  and  then  pass  over  with  a 
light  roller  to  press  it  down  to  the  ground  to 
prevent  its  being  carried  by  winds  and  left  un¬ 
evenly.  I  think  about  two  common  wagon 
loads  or  a  ton  of  straw  per  acre  will  be  the 


quantity  used;  but  a  larger  quantity  I  think 
would  do  no  injury.  In  ordinary  seasons  I 
have  seldom  failed  to  produce  a  fair  crop 
without  extra  treatment,  as  in  mulching,  but 
seasons  like  the  past  one  render  some  protec¬ 
tion  profitable  and  also  imperative  to  the 
growing  of  a  fair  crop  of  wheat.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Terry,  of  Ohio,  reports  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  mulching  last  season  on  a 
small  scale  with  very  favorable  results. 

He  says  about  one  acre  in  a  field 
sown  to  wheat  was  of  a  rather  poor  and 
light  soil.  On  about  one-half  of  this  plat  he 
applied  one  load  of  straw,  evenly  spread  on 
the  approach  of  winter.  It  was  very  thin 
over  the  ground  and  he  hardly  expected  any 
benefit  from  it,  but  to  his  disappointment 
this  portion  of  the  plat  was  a  good  crop,  un¬ 
injured  by  winter,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
field  was  a  failure,  and  hardly  worth  the 
cost  of  harvesting.  I  had  a  field  of  wheat 
the  past  harvest  which  was  nearly  a  failure, 
yielding  probably  less  than  ten  bushels  per 
acre  which  I  have  little  doubt  might  have 
been  made  to  produce  30  bushels  by  the 
application  of  a  mulch  of  straw  at  a 
cost  of  three  or  four  dollars  per  acre.  The 
soil  was  very  fine  and  dry  at  sowing  time, 
and  being  largely  a  calcareous  clay,  when 
the  fall  of  rain  came  upon  it,  it  ran  Together 
into  a  solid  mass  and  when  dried  in  spring  it 
became  as  hard  as  a  beaten  road,  in  which  a 
crop  could  not  grow,  nor  could  it  stand  the 
heaving  frosts,  of  J  spring.  A  mulch  of  straw 
would  have  prevented  the  crusting,  com¬ 
pacting  and  heaving  of  the  soil,  thus  saving 
the  crop. 

Monroe  Co,  N.  Y. 

FROM  H.  T.  FRENCH. 

In  using  straw  or  chaff  for  mulching  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  one  very  important  con. 
sideration;  that  is,  whether  it  would  not  bo 
better  to  use  the  straw  for  bedding,  thereby 
converting  it  into  manure,  which  can  be  used 
for  top-dressing  before  the  seed  is  applied. 
The  matter  of  top- dressing  with  fine  manure 
before  seeding  is  an  important  one,  and  many 
unsightly  and  barren  places  in  wheat  fields 
might  be  remedied  by  such  treatment.  A 
few  loads  spread  on  the  more  exposed  por¬ 
tions  of  the  field  would  insure  a  good  crop  in 
most  instances.  The  idea  of  mulching  wheat 
is  a  new  one  to  me,  and  is  one  which  I  am 
watching  with  much  interest.  It  seems  to  mo 
that  mulching  cannot  take  the  place  of  top- 
dressing;  for  with  protection  from  winter¬ 
killing  by  top-dressing  we  get  the  additional 
virtue  of  its  fertilizing  properties.  One  point 
in  favor  of  mulching  is  that  the  same  amount 
of  material  composted  would  not  cover  so 
much  ground.  Wheat  straw,  if  applied  as  a 
mulch,  would  have  to  be  applied  very  spar¬ 
ingly;  for  I  have  noticed  that  where  there  is 
a  thick  mulch  covering  grass  or  grain  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  plants  from  stooling  out.  Clover 
haulm  would  make  a  very  good  mulch,  I 
should  think,  for  it  is  fine  and  can  be  evenly 
spread.  As  to  the  amount  which  will  answer 
the  purpose,  it  is  hard  to  determine  without 
knowing  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
used;  but  I  should  think  that  a  small  load  to 
the  acre  would  be  sufficient.  Late  in  fall  is 
the  time  to  apply  the  mulch. 

Ag’l  Coll.,  Mich. 

FROM  COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Wheat  straw  will  make  a  most  excellent 
mulch  and  prevent  the  wheat  from  freezing 
out.  The  mulch  will  also  act  as  a  manure. 
Such  mulching  will  sometimes  double  the 
crop,  or  make  a  good  crop  when,  if  not  so 
mulched, scarcely  any  thing  would  have  grown. 
It  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is 
sown  and  harrowed  in.  It  may  be  spread 
with  forks  quite  evenly  over  the  ground  and 
the  wheat  will  come  up  through  it.  This 
form  of  growing  will  help  to  secure  the  straw 
from  blowing  off  or  away,  and  then  the 
young  plants  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
mulch  at  once.  It  may  be  put  on  thick  if 
done  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  sown.  The  wheat 
will  grow  up  through  the  straw  fully  an 
inch  thick.  If  it  is  laid  straight  it  will 
pack  more;  but  if  mixed  up  it  can  be  put 
on  two  inches  thick  without  smothering  the 
young  plants, as  the  shoots  will  easily  penetrate 
the  mass.  The  clover  haulm  is  worth  more  to 
feed  out  ;  but  it  will  also  make  a  good  mulch 
not  so  good  as  the  straw,  as  it  will  pack 
more,  and  if  put  on  very  thick  will  choke  the 
wheat  more.  It  should  be  put  on  right  after- 
sowing.  There  is  a  horny  point  to  the  young 
plant  and  a  stiffness,  before  the  leaves  are 
unfolded,  which  give  it  additional  ability  to 
push  through  obstructions.  If  spread  in  the 
later  autumn  or  winter,  the  mulch  must  not 
be  thick,  or  in  clods.  It  can  be  spread  on  the 
frozen  earth,  or  on  the  snow  with  excellent 
effect.  It  will  help  the  seeding  down  or,  in 
spring,  as  it  furnishes  nutriment,  make  mois¬ 
ture  and  help  to  cover  the  crop. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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FROM  DIRECTOR  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Yes,  wheat  straw  or  clover  haulm  will  make 
a  good  mulch  for  wheat  when  properly  ap¬ 
plied.  If  the  land  is  heavy  clay,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  mulch  too  heavily.  Apply  in 
November  from  half  to  a  ton  per  acre,  and 
spread  very  evenly.  I  have  just  seen,  in 
Ohio,  clover  six  inches  high,  that  grew  in 
wheat  that  had  been  so  treated,  while  wheat 
and  clover  in  adjoining  fields  were  almost  a 
failure. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FROM  THOMAS  F.  HUNT. 

The  use  of  straw  or  other  litter  for  mulching 
wheat  is  not  at  all  general.  I  have  never  seen 
it  tried, and  the  reports  I  have  heard  in  regard 
to  its  advisability  are  somewhat  conflicting. 
The  only  carefully  conducted  experiments 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  those  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  A  slight  benefit  occurred  from  the 
mulch  iu  a  season  when  wheat  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  failure;  but  in  an  average  wheat 
season  the  mulch  was  a  detriment.  With  our 
present  information  it  would  be  much  better 
for  Western  farmers,  at  least,  to  apply  their 
litter  of  whatever  sort,  which  is  necesssarily 
limited,  to  corn  and  grass  lands  rather  than 
to  use  it  as  mulch  for  wheat. 

Illinois  University,  Champaign. 


SEED  CORN. 


FROM  W.  L.  DEVEREAUX. 

I  have  tested  the  vitality  and  germination 
of  corn  taken  from  the  stalk  while  yet  soft 
and  scarcely  at  all  glazed,  the  same  having 
been  kept  in  a  very  dry  place  till  spring,  and 
found  that  such  seed  grew  as  well  as  any,  and 
I  have  selected  corn  for  seed,  with  the  best 
results,  from  the  standing  corn  before  it  was 
considered  fit  to  cut  and  shock. 

This  practice,  however,  brings  in  an  extra 
call  on  time  at  a  season  when  farmers  are  hard 
pressed  in  finishing  the  oat  harvest  and  gath¬ 
ering  early  potatoes  and  some  early  fruits, 
and  tilling  for  wheat.  Furthermore,  seed 
corn  can  be  selected  nearly  as  well  at  the  time 
of  husking.  Then  I  follow  this  line  quite 
closely  : — I  take  from  stalks  of  full  growth, 
early  ripened — preferring  those  having  two 
or  more  ears — the  upper  ear,  but  rejecting  all 
having  characteristics  not  in  consonance  with 
the  variety,  noting  the  number  of  rows 
of  kernels,  as  well  as  the  color  and  shape  of 
the  same  and  whether  they  are  filled  and 
fully  ripened  to  the  tip.  Still  more,  I 
select  for  improvement  in  length  of  ear,  small¬ 
ness  of  cob  and  shortness  and  smallness  of 
stem. 

When  breaking  an  ear  off,  I  leave  a  few 
husks.moretomark  the  ear  than  for  the  purpose 
of  stringing  it  up  to  dry.  Seed  corn  is  just  as 
well  off  in  a  barn-loft  or  other  dry  place,  or, 
better,  in  seasoned  apple  barrels  headed  up^ 
and  in  that  way  it  requires  only  an  occasional 
examination  to  see  that  mice  have  not  gnawed 
into  the  barrels.  In  this  manner  the  corn 
comes  out  for  shelling  at  planting-time  in  a 
dry  and  perfect  state,  keeping  safe  from  mice, 
rats,  squirrels  and  the  pestiferous  sparrow. 
I  select  for  deep  color  in  Golden  Drop;  for  red 
tips  in  Smut  Nose;  for  spine  or  rice  kernels  in 
Haxal  ;  for  pointed  but  spineless  kernels  in 
Pride  of  the  North,  and  so  on.  Still  more  care 
is  needed  in  selecting  sweet  corn,  the  drying 
and  winter  keeping  of  which  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  out  without  hanging  the  ears 
up,  sometimes  separately. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


£firm  (Tfljncs. 


MARKETING  CROPS. 


The  careful  farmer  is  not  only  always  ob¬ 
servant  of  the  crop  prospects  in  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood,  but  he  is  also  conversant  through 
some  reliable  paper  or  papers  with  the  general 
outlook  throughout  the  country.  Such  facili¬ 
ties  are  now  offered  that  one  need  not  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  resources  of  our  own  as  well  as 
foreign  countries.  Every  crop  has  always  at 
some  time  during  the  year  both  a  rise  and  de¬ 
pression.  The  observant  farmer  can  very 
nearly  calculate  about  the  time  the  rise  will 
occur.  Let  what  you  intend  to  throw  upon 
the  market  be  a  prime  article.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  let  it  be  good  enough  to  vie  with  any  that 
may  be  presented  and  you  are  always  sure  to 
get  the  best  if  not  a  profitable  price  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  reputation  that  will  always  command  a 
demand  for  your  produce,  of  whatever  nature 
it  may  be.  Every  species  of  marketable  prod¬ 
uce  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
petent  inspector  and  its  relative  quality  should 
be  branded— prime,  first,  second  or  third  qual¬ 
ity— and  should  command  a  price  accordingly. 
There  are  many  farmers  who  think  anything 


that  will  command  some  price  is  good  enough 
to  sell — a  very  mistaken  idea  and  one  which 
is  doing  much  injury  to  the  producer.  Aim 
high  in  production  and  produce  the  best,  and 
thereby  secure  the  best  paying  prices. 

h.  a.  whittemore. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


REFLECTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

Prospective  Changes  in  Utilizing  Corn. 
I  believe  the  near  future  has  in  store  for  us 
some  radical  changes  in  the  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  and  utilizing  the  corn  crop.  The  farmers 
of  the  West,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been 
wasting  about  nine-tenths  of  their  corn  fodder ; 
but  a  knowledge  of  its  value  is  increasing 
from  year  to  year  and  [especially  in  years  of 
drought,  like  that  of  1887,  and  new  machinery 
is  being  invented  with  which  to  handle  the 
crop.  I  recently  received  a  circular  of  a 
machine  manufactured  in  the  Northwest, 
which  husks  the  corn,  and  cuts  the  fodder  fine, 
the  ears  of  corn  running  through  a  spout  into 
a  wagon  or  bin  at  one  side  of  the  machine, 
and  the  cut  fodder  being  elevated  into  the  mow 
where  it  is  to  be  stored  on  the  other  side. 
Unfortunately  the  circular  is  mislaid,  but  if  I 
remember  correctly  the  capacity  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  .300  bushels  of  corn  a  day,  and  the 
price  $300.  When  such  a  machine  is  intro¬ 
duced  there  will  be  many  advantages,  for  as 
farmers  learn  the  value  of  corn  fodder,  more 
of  the  corn  will  be  cut  up,  especially  as  the 
slow  process  of  hand- husking  will  be  super¬ 
seded.  In  addition,  a  given  space  will  store 
at  least  twice  as  much  of  cut  fodder  as  of  bun¬ 
dles,  the  stock  will  eat  it  cleaner,  and  what  is 
left, will  make  excellent  bedding,  as  cut  stalks 
will  absorb  liquid  like  a  sponge. 

*  #  * 

Improvement  Needed  in  Hog  Feeding. — 
Farmers  are  slow  to  learn  and  often  pay 
dearly  for  this  trait,  but  I  believe  the  more 
intelligent  among  them  are  learning  wiser 
methods  of  feeding  swine  especially  their 
breeding  stock.  It  is  not  strange  that  chol¬ 
era  made  pork  production  so  precarious  that 
it  has  been  abandoned  in  many  localities,  but 
the  wonder  is  that  the  genus  has  not  become 
extinct.  Doyouaskwhy?  Because  an  omni¬ 
vorous  animal  which  in  a  state  of  nature  lived 
principally  on  coarse,  bulky  and  succulent 
food,  has  for  generations  been  reared  on  corn 
alone,  and  the  stock  grown,  especially  for 
breeding,  has  been  stuffed  and  pampered 
more  than  any  other.  I  am  familiar  with  a 
large  number  of  men  who  breed  large  num¬ 
bers  of  pigs  to  be  sold  for  breeding,  and, 
without  exception,  they  fatten  the  pigs  on 
corn  before  shipping  them.  Because  one 
shipper  does  this,  the  rest  think  they  must  do 
so  or  their  pigs  will  not  make  so  nice  a  show  as 
those  of  their  rivals.  A  look  through  the  pens 
at  any  of  our  large  fairs  will  show  that  all  the 
hogs  on  exhibition  are  fat  enough  for  the 
butcher.  It  is  time  to  “call  a  halt”  in  exclu¬ 
sive  corn  feeding,  and  fattening  of  breeding 
hogs. 

*  *  * 

Suggestions  as  to  Marketing  Crops. — 
It  often  requires  more  wisdom  to  market 
crops  profitably  than  to  grow  good  crops. 
There  lives  in  my  township  a  farmer  with  200 
acres  of  rich  bottom  land  who  sells  many 
thousands  of  bushels  of  corn  yearly.  He  has 
now  on  hand  two  crops  which  he  could  have 
sold  in  May  or  June,  for  15  cts.  a  bushel  more 
than  it  will  bring  now,  and  with  the  present 
prospect  for  corn  there  will  probably  be  a 
drop  of  15  cts.  more  in  the  next  two 
months.  Another  neighbor  sold  last  winter 
several  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  for  20  cents 
a  bushel  less  than  he  had  been  offered  for  it 
previously.  Another  took  wheat  to  market 
full  of  chess  and  weed  seeds  and  was  “  docked” 
20  cents  a  bushel  when  by  running  it  through 
the  fanning-mill  he  could  have  made  it  grade 
No.  2  and  received  full  price.  The  man  who 
goes  to  market  with  stock  or  grain  in  bad 
condition  places  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
buyers.  The  buyer  is  right,  too,  in  making 
the  farmer  pay  for  his  bad  management; 
for  a  wagon-load  of  dirty  wheat  will  spoil  a 
car-load  of  good  grain  if  mixed  with  it,  and 
the  buyer  dots  not  want  it  at  any  price. 
Make  it  a  rule  to  put  all  your  crops  in  good 
condition  before  you  take  them  to  market,  and 
then  present  them  fairly  to  the  buyer. 


£l)C  Pcntltvij  D a n). 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


This  a  good  time  to  have  young  chicks.  If 
the  season  is  favorable  they  will  make  fine 
broilers  by  Christmas,  and  will  then  bring  a 
good  price.  Pullets  will  do  better  if  the 


cockerels  are  separated  from  them.  The 
breeding  season  is  over  and  it  is  better  to  keep 
the  roosters  and  cockerels  from  the  hens  and 
pullets  until  next  spring.  Be  sure  to  save 
all  the  small  and  imperfect  cabbage  heads. 
They  will  be  relished  by  the  fowls  during  the 
winter.  See  to  it  that  the  nests  are  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned  after  the  hens  are  through  sitting, 
The  hay  or  straw  should  be  renewed,  and  the 
nests  made  over  before  they  are  fit  for  the 
laying  hens. 

Are  you  making  the  most  of  your  home  mar¬ 
ket  ?  Have  the  local  hotels  and  boarding¬ 
houses  been  supplied  from  the  city,  or  do  you 
supply  them  ?  It  will  pay  to  develop  the 
home  market.  Poultry  is  usually  preferred  to 
beef  or  mutton  ;  but  it  is  often  more  difficult 
to  obtain.  It  ought  not  to  be. 

Why  do  we  not  have  egg-laying  contests  ? 
Why  shouldn’t  we  have  prize  hens  as  well  as 
prize  cows  ?  A  Stoke  Pogis  or  a  Mary  Ann  of 
St.  Lambert  among  hens  might  revive  the 
drooping  interest  in  fancy  fowls.  Poultry 
fanciers  would  do  well  to  get  up  a  boom  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  egg  producers.  Never  mind  the 
markets,  breed  from  hens  that  lay  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  eggs.  Let  us  have  hens  that 
will  lay,  say ,300  eggs  in  a  year,  no  matter  about 
the  breed  or  the  color  of  .the  feathers  or  the 
legs. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  green  food  for  the 
winter.  A  barrel  will  do  for  a  silo  if  you 
cannot  get  anything  better.  If  clover,  pur¬ 
slane,  or  other  green  food  be  packed  tightly 
in  a  barrel  and  the  barrel  be  headed  up  tightly 
the  contents  will  keep  green  for  winter. 

poultryman. 


DISINFECTANTS. 

A  new  era  in  poultry  keeping  was  marked 
by  the  introduction  of  carbolic  acid  and 
petroleum.  Before  this  time,  lime  was  the 
only  thiDg  med  for  disinfecting,  but  this 
bad  to  be  employed  very  often  to  be  of  any 
avail,  as  its  effects  soon  die  out;  but  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  crude  carbolic  acid  gives  a  lasting 
quality  and  strength.  Crude  petroleum  is  an 
excellent  disinfectant  alone;  but  using  it  to 
dilute  carbolic  acid  is  the  most  economical 
way  of  utiliz’ng  the  acid.  The  mixture  may 
be  sprayed  about  walls,  shelves,  etc.,  and  the 
perches  may  be  coated  with  an  old  brush. 
These  fluids  leave  a  dark  yellow  stain  on  the 
walls,  etc.,  kerosene  leaves  but  little  stain,  and 
for  the  same  purpose  it  is  cleaner.  The  best 
way  to  use  it  is  with  a  pair  of  spraying 
bellows  which  will  send  it  all  over  the  building 
in  a  fine  spray,  driving  it  into  every  corner. 
When  the  color  is  not  objectionable  a  little 
carbolic  acid  may  be  added  to  make  it  more 
effective.  No  one  who  has  any  thing  at  stake 
in  live  poultry,  need  be  told  of  the  benefits  of 
a  liberal  use  of  these  articles:  they  drive  away 
disease,  lice,  and  the  perch  mites,  and  secure 
to  the  fowls  an  endurable  existence. 

h.  hales. 


<Tlje  J^rttenum. 


A  NEW  BREED. 


A.  L.  CROSBY. 


Cows  of  all  breeds  fall  off  in  milk  when  feed 
falls  off;  no  general-purpose  cow  for 
Americans;  European  conditions  render 
such  an  animal  prof  table;  American  con¬ 
ditions  make  her  unprofitable;  no  profit 
here  in  feeding  a  dairy  cow  for  beef. 


The  Rural  wants  to  know  what  breed  of 
cattle  its  Pennsylvania  friend  has,  judging  by 
his  description  of  it,  on  page  580.  I  do  not 
recognize  it,  and  am  certain  he  has  an  entirely 
new  breed  from  the  following  remarkable 
point  of  perfection  he  claims  they  have,  viz. : 
‘The  cows  will  not  shrink  in  their  yield  of 
milk,  as  some  do,  when  th9  feed  becomes  short 
and  dried  up.”  It  would  have  been  nearer  the 
truth  if  he  had  said,  “as  all  other  breeds  do.” 
This  will  be  a  great  boon  to  American  dairy¬ 
men — a  cow  that  will  not  shrink  in  her  milk 
when  “the  feed  becomes  short  and  dried  up.’, 
But  the  Rural’s  friend  is  evidently  a  “steer’> 
dairyman,  and  that  fact  leads  me  to  doubt  the 
value  of  his  assertion  that  his  cows  do  not 
shrink  in  their  milk  on  short  feed.  A  steer 
dairyman  does  not  place  enough  value  on  the 
milk  to  make  him  careful  in  his  investigations 
as  to  the  exact  amount  produced;  his  thoughts 
are  so  divided  between  beef  and  milk  that  he 
is  not  a  fair  judge  of  the  latter,  as  the  former 
is  apt  to  receive  tbe  most  consideration. 

The  Rural  wants  to  know  who  can  tell 
the  breeds  that  will  come  nearest  to  the  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  animal.  Well,  there  are  no 
general purpose  breeds  for  this  country  and 
won’t  be  until  it  gets  as  thickly  populated  as 
England  and  Holland.  Why  can  t  our  peo¬ 
ple  understand  the  solid,  cold — or  as  Hoard’s 
Dairyman  puts  it,  “ice-cold”  fact,  the  frozen 


truth,  the  frigid,  congealed,  boiled  down  (a 
“  bull  ”  is  admissible  in  speaking  of  cattle) 
essence  of  cattle  sense,  that  we  as  a  people 
are  not  circumstanced  like  the  Europeans. 
They  have  no  millions  of  acres  of  grazing  land 
where  they  can  grow  their  beef  for  the  mere 
cost  of  herding.  Take  the  Hollanders,  for  in¬ 
stance,  they  get  more  for  their  beef,  milk, 
butter  and  cheese  than  we  do,  and  they  skim 
their  milk  and  make  skim  cheese  and  sell  the 
latter  at  a  profit;  hence  they  keep  a  large 
breed  of  cattle  with  the  beef  points  well  de¬ 
veloped,  and  giving  a  large  yield  of  milk. 
They  slaughter  the  cows  for  beef  at  five  or 
six  years  of  age,  the  beef  bringing  a  paying 
price,  and  while  the  cow  is  in  milk  they  make 
a  profit  on  the  skim  milk  as  well  as  on  the 
cream  and  can  therefore  better  afford  to  keep 
a  big  cow.  Here  the  man  who  makes  skim 
milk  cannot  make  it  cheap  enough  to  use  pro¬ 
fitably,  and  labor  costing  so  much  more  he 
cannot  even  afford  to  spend  the  timo  to  draw 
poor  milk  from  the  cow  and  furnish  storage 
for  it  in  the  dairy.  There  are  few  farms  in 
the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  East  where  it 
will  pay  to  grow  cattle  for  beef  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  western  meat,  and  cow-beef  least  of 
all ;  therefore  dairymen  want  a  cow  that  has 
just  enough  size — and  no  more — to  give  a  cer¬ 
tain  limited  quantity  of  milk  that  has  a  large 
per  cent,  of  solids  in  it,  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  depending  upon  whether  tbe  milk  is  to  be 
used  whole  or  made  into  butter. 

Now  where  is  the  profit  in  this  country  of 
feeding  more  weight  of  cow  than  is  needful  to 
give  the  milk  required  in  the  dairy?  We 
cannot  afford  to  kill  our  cows  at  five  or  six 
years  of  age,  just  in  their  prime.  We  must 
keep  a  good  cow  as  long  as  her  milk  will  pay 
a  good  profit,  and  then  sell  her  for  what  we 
can  get,  knowing  that  we  are  ahead  on  the 
profit  side  of  the  ledger  and  also  knowing  that 
if  we  attempt  to  feed  500  or  000  pounds  of 
extra  weight  of  cow  all  the  time  she  is  at  work 
in  the  dairy,  the  proft  will  grow  beautifully 
less,  and  we  will  have  to  get  a  “general 
purpose  ”  pocket-book  so  that  it  will  hold  a 
big  pile  of  bills  payable  and  a  very  smal 
amount  of  money  to  pay  them  with. 

R.  N-Y.— It  may  be  fair  for  us  to  say  that 
the  Pennsylvania  farmer  referred  to  keeps 
Ayrshire  cattle.  As  we  understand  it,  this 
“  new  bred  ”  is  composed  of  Ayrshire  grades. 


HOW  MUCH  STOCK  CAN  I  WINTER? 


Proportion  the  stock  to  the  feed;  why  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  feed  is  better  than  a  surplus  of 
stock  at  the  end  of  the  feeding  season;need 
of  assorting  stock  according  to  the  feeding 
capacity  and  sensitiveness  to  cold  of  each. 


This  is  a  very  important  question  to  be 
settled  upon  every  farm,  and  it  should  be 
settled  now.  Why  at  this  time?  Simply 
because  each  farmer  for  himself  should  make 
an  accurate  invoice  of  the  food  [in  sight 
upon  the  farm,  and,  if  he  does  not  intend  to 
buy  more,  he  should  thin  the  live  stock  down 
so  that  the  numbers  to  be  kept  may  tally 
properly  with  the  food  provided  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  winter  months.  Stock  sold  in  the 
fall,  when  in  good  condition,  just  off  grass, 
will  generally  bring  fair  prices,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  be  materially  better  to  err  in  one’s 
estimate  in  the  direction  of  having  a  surplus 
of  feed  than  in  having  a  surplus  of  cattle  at 
the  close  of  the  winter.  The  feed  will  be 
salable,  while  the  cattle  hardly  will  be  so 
except  at  the  buyer’s  own  low  figures.  Feed 
if  not  sold,  if  prudently  taken  care  of,  will 
keep,  while  the  loss  of  one  beast  or  a  material 
shrinkage  on  all  should  settle  the  question 
with  every  faimer  as  to  repeating  this 
ruinous  sort  of  live  stock  husbandry.  When 
men  cast  about  toward  spriDgfor  the  purpose 
of  buying  their  cattle,  they  know  very  well 
that  the  intending  buyer  occupies  in  this 
case  the  position  of  the  intending  seller  who 
has  good  cattle  well  fed.  In  other  words, 
within  certain  limits  he  can  dictate  terms. 

Depression  in  live  stock  interests  has  an  op¬ 
posite  effect  to  what  it  should  have.  I  refer  to 
the  almost  invariable  neglect  of  animals  on 
the  farm  when  prices  range  low.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  only  the  best  that  are  read¬ 
ily  salable.  When  a  merchant  has  a  line  of 
goods  that  sell  at  sight — are  in  active  demand 
— he  is  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  keeps  them 
under  the  counter  or  on  top  displayed  at  their 
best,  while  such  as  are  not  in  demand  require 
to  be  brushed  up  and  put  in  an  attractive  form. 
Hence,  farm  animals  of  every  sort  can  receive 
their  proper  deserts  by  being  carefully  assorted 
divided  into  classes  according  to  the  feeding 
capacities  of  each,  and  stabled  with  care,  or  in 
a  measure  indifferently,  as  they  show  more 
or  less  sensitiveness  and  tendency  to  shrink  on 
exposure.  A  shed  open  to  the  south  is  more 
to  some  beasts  than  a  warm  stable  is  to  others, 
and  if  the  average  faimer  would  discriminate 
•  etween  his  beasts  as  he  does  between  his  po- 
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tatoes  and  certain  sorts  of  fruit,  as  to  their 
capacity  to  stand  cold,  he  will  have  taken  a 
step  in  advance.  G.  s. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  DAIRY  IN  ENG¬ 
LAND. 


PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON. 


Excellent  results  of  recent  dairy  instructions 
in  the  British  Islands;  dairy  farming  ex¬ 
ceptionally  profitable  of  late  years ,  hence 
the  great  attention  given  to  it;  instruction 
inside  the  dairy  hasn't  kept  pace  with  in¬ 
struction  outside;  the  British  Dairy 
Farmers'  Association  fits  aims  and  achieve¬ 
ment  s;its  projected  Dairy  School;  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  of  home-made  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  to  bring  them  up  to  the  level 
of  the  best  imported. 


During  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  dairy  tuition  sown 
broadcast  over  the  face  of  the  British  Islands, 
but  it  has  chiefly  been-in  print,  in  lectures,  in 
shows  and  so  on — outside ,  instead  of  inside 
the  dairy.  That  this  external  method  of  tui¬ 
tion,  as  we  may  call  it,  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  good,  most  persons  who  know  anything 
about  it  will  be  willing  to  admit.  Many  in¬ 
telligent  farmers,  both  male  and  female,  have 
studied  in  books  and  in  the  agricultural  press 
of  the  land  the  various  disquisitions  which 
have  appeared  on  the  systems  pursued  in 
modern  dairying,  on  the  many  marked  im¬ 
provements  which  have  been  adopted,  on  the 
striking  inventions  of  new  machines  for  the 
dairy,  and  on  the  scarcely  less  striking  im¬ 
provements  and  modifications  which  have 
been  engrafted  on  old  machines,  utensils  and 
equipments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  various 
details  of  dairying,  from  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  cattle  to  the  marketing  of  produce, 
have  of  recent  years  received  a  vast  deal  of 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  many  experts 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  dairy  farming,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  attention,  a  stream  of  light  has 
been  thrown  on  every  point,  so  that  the 
topic  in  all  its  bearings  is,  as  we  suppose, 
thoroughly  understood  by  those  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  understand  it. 

Dairy  farming,  indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  an  odd  year  or  two  now  and  again,  and  of 
the  last  two  years  in  succession,  has  been  far- 
and-away  more  remunerative  than  any  other 
branch  of  our  insular  husbandry,  and,  on  the 
average, — since  1870  at  all  events, — it  would 
come  out  well  in  comparison  with  all 
the  rest.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  explanation  of 
the  increased  attention  it  has  received,  and  of 
the  popularity  it  has  won ;  of  all  the  articles, 
pamphlets,  and  books  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  of  all  the  numerous  inventions 
which  are  now,  or  may  be  if  people  like,  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  dairy.  All  the  same, 
however,  tuition  inside  the  dairy  has  not 
kept  pace  with  tuition  outside  of  it, — with  im¬ 
provements,  inventions,  and  so  on,  save  and 
except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  done  by  private 
enterprise.  What  I  mean  is  this,  viz.,  that 
educational  institutions  of  a  public  character, 
where  young  men  and  maidens  can  be  train¬ 
ed  in[dairy  work,  have  been  attempted  at  very 
few  places  in  Great  Britain,  and  at  only  two 
in  Ireland.  Tuition,  indeed,  has  been  for  the 
most  part  left  to  private  enterprise,  so  far  as 
practical  work  is  concerned,  and  public  aids 
to  Dairy  Education  have  taken  the  form  of 
shows,  lectures,  and  so  forth,  with  occasional 
demonstrations  in  cheese  and  butter-making, 
chiefly  the  latter.  And  thus  it  is  that  dairy 
tuition  so  far  has  been  for  the  most  part  ex¬ 
ternal  in  its  operation,  so  far  as  corporate 
efforts  are  concerned. 

It  is  now  well-nigh  twelve  years  since  the 
formation  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers’ 
Association,  whose  object  was  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  dairy  practices  of  the  British 
Islands.  That  Association  had  to  stand  the 
test  of  time,  and  to  win  its  way  to  public 
favor.  One  of  its  objects  from  the  first  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  Dairy  School 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  obtain  some  little 
encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  Hitherto  the  Association  has 
not  found  itself  in  [a  position  to  estab¬ 
lish  anything  in  the  .nature  of  a  public  and 
permanent  School  of  Dairying,  and  has  had  to 
content  itself  with  holding  an  annual  Show 
and  a  Conference,  and  with  publishing  a 
journal.  These  evidences  of  life  and  energy 
have  of  course  been  distinctly  educational, 
stimulating  practical  tuition  in  the  dairy,  but 
they  have  unavoidably  been  purely  external 
aids  in  themselves.  Meantime,  however,  the 
Association  has  been  gaining  ’strength,  and 
accumulating  the  sinews  „and  potentialities  l 


necessary  to  a  war  against  false  practices, 
and  against  ignorance  generally,  in  the 
domain  of  the  dairy.  And  at  length  the 
Council  of  the  Association  sees  its  way  to 
attempt  something  in  the  way  of  education 
in  the  dairy,  with  the  view  of  training  young 
folks  in  the  arts  of  cheese  and  butter-making 
— to  make  them  dairy  missionaries,  in  fact. 

This  will  be  attempted  by  the  aid  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  individuals  and  from  the  Gov* 
emment,  the  association  supplementing  sub¬ 
scriptions  out  of  its  own  funds,  or  having  its 
funds  supplemented  by  subscriptions,  to  the 
amount  which  is  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
Already  have  considerable  promises  of  help 
been  received  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen , 
and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
received  a  good  deal  of  evidence  relating  to 
the  question.  It  is  hoped  that  the  committee 
will  see  its  way  to  advise  the  Government  to 
grant  a  subsidy  to  the  movement,  and  that  the 
Government  will  see  its  way  to  act  on  such 
advice.  The  object  is  to  start  a  Dairy  School 
for  the  training  of  those  who  will  be  engaged 
in  cheese  and  butter-making;  and,  in  order  to 
this,  a  factory  suitable  for  the  purpose  will 
have  to  be  built  or  adapted  and  furnished  with 
the  best  and  most  approved  equipments.  The 
scheme  is  well  afoot  already,  and  some  of  the 
preliminary  steps  have  been  taken,  so  that  we 
may  look  forward  to  tangible  progress  pretty 
soon.  The  Aylesbury  district,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  the  land,  will  probably 
be  the  scene  of  the  society’s  labors  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  and  so  the  town  of  Aylesbury  will 
become  more  celebrated  than  ever  as  a  center 
of  dairying. 

That  there  is  urgent  need,  not  for  one  only, 
but  for  half  a  dozen  establishments  like  that 
which  will  probably  be  located  at  Aylesbury, 
most  people  in  this  country  will  be  free  to 
admit,  for  we  cannot  deny  that  our  cheese  and 
butter  are,  in  many  localities,  far  beneatk 
what  they  ought  to  be  in  character.  The  need 
for  dairy  education  in  any  case  is  perennial, 
for  old  operators  are  passing  away,  and  new 
ones  are  coming  in  all  the  time.  I  consider 
that  we  may,  if  we  try  long  enough  and 
squarely,  so  greatly  improve  the  quality  of 
the  products  of  our  dairies  as  to  raise  their 
selling  value  by  quite  25  per  cent.  This  result, 
when  attained,  would  be  seen  to  be  well  worth 
striving  for.  It  is  estimated  that  we  import 
quite  as  much  cheese  and  butter  as  we  pro¬ 
duce,  and  in  this  we  see  reason  sufficient  why 
we  should  try  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
own  products  so  that  at  all  events  we  may 
make  the  best  use  of  our  own  markets.  W e 
cannot  expect  or  even  wish  to  check  the 
volumes  of  foreign  importations,  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  improve  our  own  goods, 
for  we  simply  cannot  feed  our  population  on 
what  we  produce  ourselves;  but  we  may  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  to  be  able  to  produce  cheese  and 
butter  whose  quality  shall  be  equal  to  that 
which  we  import,  and  so  may  we  win  better 
prices  for  what  we  have  to  sell. 

(Surrey,  England. 
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HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  MOWING  MACHINE. 


In  buying  a  mower  or-' reaper  look  first  to 
the  pitman  connection  with  the  knife-head. 
If  it  does  not  have  some  kind  of  ball-and- 
socket  joint  at  this  place,  discard  it,  no 
matter  what  the  agent  claims  for  it.  Some 
machines  have  a  ball-and-socket  joint  where 
the  pitman  connects  with  the  crank  shaft. 
This  is  wrong.  The  pitman  should  connect 
with  the  crank  by  a  rigid  bar  of  brass  or 
other  box  metal,  made  in  two  parts,  so  that 
wear  can  be  easily  taken  up.  The  connection 
•of  the  pitman  with  knife-head  should  always 
be  by  ball-and-socket.  This  will  allow  the 
necessary  rocking  motion  without  cramping 
or  binding  when,  the  ^tilting  lever  is  used, 
an  attachment  which  .should  be  on  every 
machine. 

See  that.the  crank-shaft  has  long  bearings. 
It  ought  to  run  in  Babbitt  boxes,  made  in 
two  parts  so  as  to  bejeasily  renewed.  The 
ratchet  wheels  ought  to  be  on  the  outside  of 
the  drive  wheels,  if  on  the  main  shaft,  as  the 
shaft  is  not  so  liable  to  get  sprung. 

See  that  the  guards  fasten  on  with  bolts, 
instead  of  rivets.  They  will  not  get  loose  so 
•easily  as  when  riveted  on,  and  if  they  do  get 
loose  they  can  be  tightened  more  readily. 

Do  not  buy  a  machine  that  has  wheels  on 
•either  end  of  the  finger-bar,  but  steel  shoes 
instead.  The  wheels  will  drop  into  every 
little  uneven  place  they  come  to,  keeping 
the  finger  -  bar  in  a  tremble  all  the  time, 
while  a  shoe  will  slip  smoothly  over. 
The  wheels  should  be  set  wide  apart,  so  as  not 
to  travel  on  the  cut  grass.  The  above  are 
some  of  the  main  points  to  observe  when 
•choosing  a  mower. 

I  am  not  writing  in  the  interest  of  any 


manufacturer  or  to  run  down  any  machinei 
but  I  have  made  a  specialty  of  repairing 
mowing  and  reaping  machines  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  have  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
learn  where  the  machines  first  fail.  It  would 
be  for  my  own  interest,  perhaps,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  these  points,  but  I  am  a  farmer 
myself,  and  am  always  ready  to  help  my 
brother  farmers.  I  have  several  times  tried 
to  get  manufacturers  to  consider  some  of  these 
points,  especially  the  pitman  connection  with 
the  knife-head ,  but  they  invariably  reply  that 
their  machines  give  good  satisfaction  now.  I 
am  satisfied  that  a  mower  made  as  described 
above,  will  out-wear  two  of  the  other  styles. 
It  would  require  too  much  space  at  this  time 
to  give  my  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

Grand  Isle,  Vt.  s.  m.  macomber. 


Cntomclfigkjfll. 


THE  CLOVER  ROOT  BORER. 


PROFESSOR  J.  H.  COMSTOCK. 


The  farmers  of  Western  New  York  have  be¬ 
come  very  familiar  with  the  ravages  of  the 
Clover  'Borer  (Hylesnus  trifolii),  but  those  of 
other  sections,  into  which  it  is  spreading, 
have  not  yet  learned  to  look  for  its  injuries. 
We  have  therefore  no  data  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  this  insect  has  spread.  It  was 
first  observed  in  this  country  in  Western 
New  York,  but  the  attention  of  the  entomolo¬ 
gists  was  not  called  to  it  there  until  it  had 
increased  in  sufficient  numbers  to  so  injure  the 
clover  as  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  it,  “  the  roots 
being  , entirely  devoured  and  the  plants  pull¬ 
ing  up  with  the  greatest  .ease,  and  gathering 
m  windrows  before  the  mower.”  The  origin¬ 
al  account  of  this  insect  in  this  country  was 
published  by  Professor  Riley  in  the  Report  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1878. 
Almost  ithe  only  additional  information  we 
have,  is  the  .fact  published  by  Mr.  Fletcher, 
that  the  insect  has  been  found  in  Canada. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Rural  Farm,  on 
Long  Islaud,  we  found  that  the  insects  had 
spread  to  that  locality,  a  fact  that  had  no4 
been  observed  before;  and  doubtless  it  is  now 
common  in  large  numbers  in  many  places 
where  it  is  unnoticed.  The  presence  of  this 
pest  is  easily  detected.  In  the  localities  where 
it  exists  one  has  only  to  pull  up  two-year-old 
plants  of  clover  and  split  open  the  upper  part 
of  the  root  to  find  the  burrows  of  this  pest 
and  perhaps  the  insects  themselves.  The 
larvae  are  small,  white  grubs,  and  the  adult 
insects  are  brown  beetles  less  than  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  The  insects  may  be 
found  at  all  stages  of  the  year. 

Entomological  Laboratory,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 


E.  S.  GOFF. 


Agricultural  importance  of  this  much 
neglected  subject;  wretched  condition  of 
the  average  country  school;  the  teacher; 
some  pertinent  questions;  elementary 
instruction  in  agriculture;  the  mechanic 
arts  and  natural  philosophy. 


The  Rural  strikes  a  key-note  when  it  takes 
up  the  subject  of  the  country  school.  This 
much  neglected  institution  has,  indirectly, 
a  most  important  bearing  upon  progressive 
agriculture.  We  cannot  instruct  people  who 
have  no  desire  to  learn ;  and  it  is  generally  in 
the  primary  school  that  boys  and  girls  catch 
the  inspiration  of  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 

I  know  of  no  public  interest  in  which  there 
is  a  more  urgent  need  of  reform  than  in  the 
management  of  the  country  school.  The 
evils  arise  chiefly  from  a  lack  of  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  school,  and  from  a  desire 
to  shirk  the  few  responsibilities  that  it  involves. 
These  motives  coupled  with  parsimony  serve 
to  defeat  very  much  of  the  good  results  that 
might  be  attained.  The  management  and 
instruction  far  too  often  fall  upon  those  least 
competent  to  do  justice  .to  them,  so  that  the 
feeble  effortsjthat  are  put  forth  largely  fail  in 
their  end. 

As  I  ride  over  country  roads,  lam  very  of¬ 
ten  struck  with  the  dismal,  and  even  barbarous 
condition  of  district  school-houses.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  find  a  dwelling  so  poor 
that  it  has  not  a  more  inviting  aspect  than  the 
average  country  school  building.  The  pinched- 
up  grounds,  inclosed  in  their  dilapidated 
fences,  rarely  boast  the  luxury  of  a  shade  tree. 
Shameful  neglect  of  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments  is  visible  everywhere.  Often  a  single 
out-house  divided  by  a  broken  or  perforated 


partition  is  compelled  to  serve  the  needs  of 
boys,  girls  and  teacher.  A  supply  of  drinking 
water  is  a  very  rare  appurtenance,  and  any¬ 
thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  tasteful 
ornamentation  is  unthought  of.  Within  we 
find  the  rude  and  much  whittled  benches  of 
fifty  years  ago,  with  a  conspicuous  absence  of 
needful  apparatus  for  instruction. 

The  teacher  has  generally  been  employed 
either  through  favoritism,  or  because  she  pos¬ 
sesses  the  all-important  quality  of  cheapness. 
And  yet  the  teacher,  though  charged  with 
all  the  faults  of  the  school,  is  generally  more 
faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
her  duties  than  any  of  the  school  officers. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  is  needless  to 
remark  that  the  ihstruction  in  the  country 
school  is  generally  not  much  of  a  success. 
Knowledge  is  not  presented  to  the  pupils  in  a 
fascinating  way.  The  humdrum  of  unskilled 
teaching,  without  means  for  illustration,  is 
enough  to  drive  all  but  those  most  studiously 
inclined  from  their  books,  while^the  vices  that 
propagate  between  idle  children  have  full 
opportunity  to  grow.  On  the  whole  the  aspect 
is  a  discouraging  one. 

But  it  is  folly  to  harp  upon  evils  unless  we 
can  suggest  plausible  remedies.  How  can  we 
correct  the  indifference  that  prevails  in  rural 
communities  in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the 
district  school?  Nothing  can  be  done  without 
effort.  If  every  farmer  into  whose  hands  this 
issue  of  the  Rural  comes  will  investigate  far 
enough  to  answer  for  himself  a  few  questions 
like  the  following,  some  good  will  certainly 
grow  out  of  it.  A  knowledge  of  evil  must 
be  the  first  step  towards  its  remedy. 

Has  your  teacher  any  qualifications  com¬ 
mending  her  for  the  place,  except  that  she  is 
willing  to  teach  for  a  low  price,  or  is  a  per. 
sonal  friend  to  one  of  the  school  officers?  Has 
your  school  any  sort  of  apparatus  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  teaching,  and  does  your  teacher 
know  how  to  use  it?  Does  your  teacher  attend 
the  teachers’  institutes,  and  does  she  show  an 
interest  in  the  work  in  which  she  is  engaged? 
Has  your  school  any  adequate  grounds  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  children,  or  are  they 
obliged  to  play  in  the  street  or  in  adjoining 
fields?  Is  your  school-house  in  such  a  state  of 
repair  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  it  comfort, 
able  in  cold  weather?  Are  the  out-door  ac¬ 
commodations  such  as  to  make  any  seclusion 
between  boys  and  girls  possible,  or  do  they 
serve  to  propagate  vice?  These  subjects  first 
demand  attention.  After  these  have  been 
attended  to,  it  will  be  time  to  take  up  the 
question  of  improving  the  grounds  with  shade 
trees  and  flowers.  There  are  other  subjects, 
too,  that  ought  to  be  considered.  Quite  a 
large  proportion  of  our  district  school  jiupils 
never  reach  a  higher  school,  and  of  this  num¬ 
ber  many  will  become  farmers.  It  seems  very 
desirable  that  for  the  benefit  of  such  pupils- 
some  elementary  instruction  should  be  given 
in  the  principles  of  agriculture,  mechanics, 
and  natural  philosophy.  This  information 
might  be  given  while  the  pupils  are  learning 
to  read,  by  requiring  them  to  practice  reading 
from  some  clearly-written,  simply-worded 
text  book.  The  little  work  recently  published 
by  Professor  Gulley,  would  be  an  admirable 
one  for  this  purpose.  Such  a  book  explained 
and  illustrated  by  a  skillful  teacher  would 
awaken  in  many  minds  an  interest  in  scientific 
agriculture,  that  would  not  be  satisfied  until  it 
had  mastered  a  college  course. 

Our  country  schools  sorely  need  to  be  im¬ 
proved.  The  State  school  authorities  fully 
realize  this,  and  are  laboring  constantly  to 
this  end.  But  they  can  do  very  little  without 
the  co-operation  of  country  people.  To  in¬ 
spire  their  interest  in  a  reform  is  a  most 
difficult  task,  but  there  is  no  better  way  of 
promoting  it  than  to  have  the  subject  re¬ 
peatedly  discussed  in  influential  papers  like 
the  Rural. 

Experiment  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Report  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  for 
1887. — This  pamphlet,  prepared  by  B.  E. 
Fernow,  is  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of 
statistical  and  general  information  here  that 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  for¬ 
estry.  Among  the  curious  statistics  given  to 
show  the  importance  of  wood  manufactures 
generally  considered  insignificant  may  be 
given  the  following: 

The  door  capacity  of  Northwestern  factories 
is  approximated  at  over  1(5,000  doors  daily , 
not  counting  smaller  factories;  and  this  manu¬ 
facture,  together  with  that  of  sash  and  blinds, 
may  be  roughly  calculated  to  need  an  annual 
supply  of  50,000,000  cubic  feet  of  raw  material. 

The  product  of  looking-glasses  and  picture 
frames  alone  is  valued  at  $4,871,248. 

Over  5,500  furniture  factories  are  reported 
in  the  country,  using  over  $350,000,000  worth 
of  lumber,  while  the  value  of  wood  in  sewing- 
machines  alone  is  estimated  at  $1,239,400. 
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One  Pennsylvania  factory  employs  constant¬ 
ly  22  men  and  14  teams  to  cut  and  haul  maple 
logs  for  the  manufacture  of  umbrella  sticks, 
selling  at  $6  to  $18  a  gross.  The  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  common  umbrella  sticks  is  placed 
at  8,000,000,  mostly  of  maple. 

One  of  the  steadiest  and  most  profitable 
wood-working  industries  is  the  manufacture 
of  washboards.  A  great  deal  of  our  hard 
woods  could  be  profitably  used  in  this  manu¬ 
facture,  and  it  is  strange  that  more  attention 
is  not  given  to  it. 

Clothes  pins  are  a  very  extensive  and  profit¬ 
able  manufacture  in  Michigan,  where  five  fac¬ 
tories  are  reported .  One  New  York  firm  often 
takes  20  car  loads  at  a  time. 

Even  the  wooden  shoe,  so  frequently  seen  in 
France  and  eastern  Germany  and  Russia,  has 
found  not  only  its  way  into  this  country,  but 
its  manufacture  requires  even  the  aid  of  steam- 
power  to  supply  the  demand.  Butternut  fur¬ 
nishes  the  desirable  material. 

The  shingle  product  of  Michigan  alone  re¬ 
quired  in  1887  over  20,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
wood,  and  that  of  the  whole  country  probably 
four  times  as  much. 

A  New  Hampshire  firm,  one  of  ten  in  the 
country,  makes  40,000  bushels  of  shoe-pegs, 
using  birch  and  maple,  and  100,000  cords  are 
said  to  be  converted  annually  into  this  shape. 

There  are  three  tooth-pick  factories  iu  the 
country,  one  reported  to  consume  10,000  cords  j 
of  wood  annually,  averaging  5,000  boxes  of 
70,000  pieces  each4daily. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  skewers  are  used 
annually.  They  are  made  by  machinery,  re¬ 
quiring  good-sized  logs  to  work  economically, 
the  machine  being  capable  of  making  200,000 
skewers  a  day. 

Out  of  a  dozen  or  more  match  factories,  one  I 
reports  its  need  of  raw  material  as  4,000,000 
feet  of  best  white  pine. 

Three  factories  of  excelsior,  in  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.,  out  of  about  a  dozen  in  the  State, 
produced  last  year  6,000  tons  of  excelsior,  con¬ 
suming  nearly  20,000  cords  of  bass-wood  ;  the 
material  being  largely  employed  in  packing,  a 
use  unthought  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  I 
Horticultural  Society  for  1887,  Part.  2.— 
This  volume  of  nearly  200  pages  is  sent  by 
Secretary  Robert  Manning,  Boston,  Mass. 

James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  St. 

N.  Y. — An  illustrated,  descriptive  catalogue  of 

bulbs  and  flowering  roots,  such  as  hyacinths 
of  all  kinds,  tulips,  amarylis,  arums,  I 
anemones,  crocus,  Clematis  coccinea,  freesias, 
crown  imperials,  iris. 
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illorc  Durable  ami  Better  than  ever.  The 

most  successful  Sweep  II ills  on  the  market. 
Especially  adapted  to  farm  use.  Grind  coarse  or 
fine,  Ear  or  Shelled  Cora,  dry  or  dam]),  and 
all  smaU  srain.  Price  $35.00.  Send  for  Circular. 

STAR  TVIFG.  CO.  NEW  LEXINGTON, 0. 


Noiv  then,  friend ,  is  there  not  so 
ment  that  you  need  on  your  farm,? 
new  subscribers  for  the  Rural. 
come  to  terms  and  make  one  want 
other? 


CLARK’S  ([CUTAWAY  HARROW 


fENTS  Here 

ers  with  no  experience  make  $2.50  an 
Siy1.™  time  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls. 

u  IIS'S®  da,y’  one  week, 

n.  I  roofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J .  E.  Shepard  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


Concerns  Censured.— Under  this  caption 
the  Eye-  Opener  will  from  time  to  time  mention 
the  names  of  concerns  he  has  seen  censured  in 
the  papers  but  which  have  not  been  investi¬ 
gated  from  the  Rural  Office.  Merrill  &  Co. , 
of  Chicago,  alias  the  Merrill  M’f’g  Co.,  alias 
R.  W.  Chappell,  who  offer  employment  and 
agencies,  are  denounced  for  humbugging 
practices  by  the  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman 
of  that  city.  The  Western  Card  Co.,  of 
Normal, Jill., isjdeclared  to  be  a  swindle;  so  are 
France  &  Co.,  and  the  Commonwealth  Dis- 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  furnish,  as 
a  premium,  any  article  sold  or  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  country. 
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ONDERFUL  PEACH 


n  A  warded  FIRST  IMtLtlllJI  and  Special  I’rlie 
of  SILVER  J1KDAL  at  lit.  Hollj  Fair. 
Ltremely  large,  very  late,  exquisitely! 
beam  it  ii  I  (bright  yellow  and  carmine),  a 
heavy  and  sure  cropper;  the  only  large, 
handsome  Free  Stone  Peach. 


lxias,  jonquils,  lilies, 
etc.,  etc.  Also  flower  seeds  for  fall  and 
winter  sowing  under  cover,  and  hardy  seeds 
for  sowing  out-of-doors.  Bermuda  grass  seed 
is  offered  for  $1.75  per  lb. 

Sherwood  Steel  Harness. — As  our 
readers  have  noticed  the  Sherwood  Harness 
Co.  offer  their  harness  for  the  next  30 
days  for  $10.  Here  is  a  chance  to  secure  this 
excellent  harness  at  a  great  reduction  in 
price.  The  two  following  letters  are  said  to 
be  samples  of  those  daily  received  by  the 
Sherwood  Co. ;  one  is  from  Kansas  and  the 
other  from  Washington  Territory. 

“.Please  send  me  your  wholesale  prices,  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so.  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  performance  of  the  set  you  sent  me. 

1  wo  horses  can  do  the  work  of  three  with 
ease.” 

“  The  harness  shipped  to  me  awhile  ago 
anived  in  due  time  all  right.  1  have  been 
using  it  about  three  weeks— think  it  is  a 
‘daisy.’”  The  pamphlets  will  explain  all. 

Commercial  Fertilizers.— Bulletin  No.  4 
from  the  Arkansas  Experiment  Station,  is  a 
carefully  written  statement  of  the  value  of 
commercial  fertilizers  in  Southern  agricul¬ 
ture.  Fertilizers  are  largely  used  at  the 
South.  In  1880  the  13  Southern  States  bought 
51  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizers  sold  in  this 
country.  This  fact  shows  that  the  Directors 
of  Southern  stations  are  wise  in  teaching  fer¬ 
tilizer  wisdom.  Bulletin  No.  14  from  the 
Kentucky  Experiment  Station  is  also  devoted 
to  this  subject.  Plain  and  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  most  important  feature  of  agricul 
ture  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Dehorning.— This  subject  is  discussed  in 
Bulletin  No.  5,  from  the  Arkansas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  In  many  respects  this  is  the 
most  useful  dehorning  experiment  yet  con¬ 
ducted.  It  is  evident  that  great  care  has  been 
taken  with  every  detail.  The  pamphlet  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  agricultural  science. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  may  be  thus 
formulated : 

(1.)  The  operation  requires  some  care,  but 
is  uot  difficult  or  dangerous. 

(2.)  The  wounds  heal  favorably  as  a  rule, 
although  in  exceptional  cases  and  when  the 
operation  is  improperly  performed,  continued 
suppuration  and  chronic  inflammation  may 
ensue,  and  seriously  interfere  with  the  health 
of  the  animal. 
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EVAPORATING  AND  PRESERVING  FRUITS. 

H.  W.  Quincy,  Michigan.— W hat  book 
treats  of  evaporating  and  preserving  fruits? 

( Answered  onrwnext  page.) 
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ANSWERED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  CO. 

We  know  of  no  book  or  treatise  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  If  the  fruit  is  properly  handled  after 
taking  it  from  the  evaporator  and  protecting 
it  from  the  moth,  a  small  winged  insect,  there 
is  no  secret  for  keeping  the  fruit.  It  will 
keep  for  years.  There  is  no  trick  about  it. 
The  heat  of  the  evaporator  in  the  manufacture 
of  evaporated  fruit  destroys  all  insect  life  or 
eggs.  Evaporated  fruits  exposed  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  insects  which  by  instinct  are  invited 
thereto,  is  liable  to  their  ravages.  If  Rural 
subscribers  will  pack  their  fruit  in  paper  bags, 
flour  sacks  or  fairly  tight  cracker  or  flour 
barrels  in  tight  packages  they  will  have  no 
trouble  in  keeping  it.  A  dark  room  rather 
invites  the  moth  than  serves  as  a  safeguard 
to  prevent  it,  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  common  sun-dried  fruit 
without  its  being  full  of  insect  eggs  and  germs 
and  the  only  way  to  kill  this  life  is  to  run  the 
fruit  through  an  oven  or  evaporator  for  a 
short  time  and  then  protect  it  as  above. 

BONES  OF  FISH  AND  LAND  ANIMALS  AS 
FERTILIZERS. 

H.  A.  M.  Fidalgo,  Wash.  Ter— l  send  a 
sample  of  fish  guano  [manufactured  on  the 
Columbia  River.  It  is  made  from  the  heads, 
back-bones,  and  offal  of  the  salmon  that  are 
canned  on  the  river,  after  the  oil  is  pressed 
out.  You  will  see  that  it  is  nearly  half  bone. 
Now.  are  the  bones  of  fish  as  valuable  for 
fertilizers  as  those  of  land  animals?  What  is 
their  worth  per  ton?  I  have  used  four  tons 
this  j’ear  and  it  cost  me  $26  per  ton  here.  It 
seems  so  far  to  do  nearly  as  well  as  bone 
phosphate  that  costs  $50  per  ton. 

Aus.— The  exact  value  of  the  substance 
could  be  determined  only  by  analysis.  As  to  the 
value  of  fish  bones,  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  writes 
us  as  follows:— There  can  be  little  if  any 
difference  in  the  value  of  fish  and  .laud  ani¬ 
mal  bones.  The  “  flesh  ”  of  fish  is  generally 
more  watery  than  that  of  cattle,  and  the  fish 
bones  may  also  contain  more  water  than  the 
bones  of  the  animals  whose  bones  are  used  in 
making  fertilizers,  but  the  air-dry  fish  bone 
doubtless  has,  on  the  average,  a  composition 
closely  like  that  of  average  cattle  bone. 
There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  bones  from  different  parts  of  the 
same  animal.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Several  Subscribers.—  Mention  is  made  in  a 
recent  Rural  of  a  gasoline  stove  for  use  fci 
the  kitchen  during  the  summer.  W  hat  par¬ 
ticular  stove  is  used? 

Ans.— Mr.  Blackwell, who  wrote  the  article, 
informs  us  that  he  uses  the  “Little  Gem,” 
mude  by  the  Dangler  Stove  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  His  wife  considers  it  the  best  one  she 
could  find. 

A.  M.  A.,  Carlton ,  N.  Y— What  is  the 
name  of  the  inclosed  wheat  heads? 

Ans. — Wheats  are  so  changed  by  soil,  cli¬ 
mate  and  culture  that  it  is  not  at  all  safe  to 
attempt  to  identify  a  variety  by  the  head 
alone.  The  specimen  fairly  resembles  a  dozen 
different  varieties  we  could  mention,  but  is 
not  exactly  like  any  as  compared  with  our 
own  specimens.  It  is  as  near  Landreth  as 
any,  the  difference  being  in  the  color  of  the 
chaff  and  in  a  harder  grain. 


DISCUSSION. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  COUNTY  FAIR. 

G.  J.,  Srring  Valley,  N.  Y.  I  may  add  to 
the  account  of  the  Suffolk  County  Fair  in  the 
Rural  Sept.  1,  a  [few  thoughts  concerning 
our  fair. 

The  time  for  a  county  fair  in  our  locality 
is  about  the  middle  of  September.  Last 
year  we  hold  our  fair  in  the  last  week  in 
September  and  could  not  hold  peaches.  Some 
newspaper  advertising  is  required  as  well  as 
the  posting  of  some  large  bills  and  a  few  small 
ones.  Some  invitations  and,  premium  lists 
should  be  sent  out  and  there  should  be  lots  of 
drumming  and  talking.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  president  of  a  society  to  have  Hon.  or 
LL.  D.  to  his  name,  but  enterprising,  re¬ 
spectable  farmers  and  business  men,  who  are 
ready  to  take  their  coats  off  are  needed. 
Every  office  has  its  particular  duties,  and  no 
one  ought  to  allow  himself  to  be  an  officer 
unless  he  is  ready  and  willing  to  do  the  duties 
incumbent  on  the  officer.  No  drones  are 
required  to  make  a  fair  a  success,  for  the  fair 
is  just  what  the  officers  and  the  people  make 
it.  The  superintendent  should  have  a  tent 
on  the  grounds  and  there  should  ,be  as.  many 
police  as  ^necessary  all  under  his  command; 
no  one  should  give  orders  but  him.  In  the 
way  of  amusements,  all  kinds  of  people  attend  a 
fair.  Some  take  great  delight  in  base  ball, 
others  injflne-looking  horses.  A  little  amuse¬ 
ment  i?  uot  out  of  the  way,  but  it  gbouJd  not 


be  carried  to  extremes.  Remember  it  is  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  horticultural  County  Fair. 

The  best  way  to  divide  premiums  for  fine 
cattle  and  other  products  should  be  consid¬ 
ered,  so  as  to  encourage  farmers  in  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits.  The  ladies  should  not  be  left 
out  in  the  cold  ;  for  they  add  greatly  to  the 
full  exhibitiou  of  the  societies.  Generally,  if  a 
man  has  a  fine  horse,  he  is  apt  to  take  pride 
in  showing  it  without  coaxing  or  any  invita¬ 
tion. 

In  my  judgment  it  does  not  pay  to  have  speak¬ 
ers  from  abroad,  unless  he  is  a  Governor  or 
President.  Bob  Ingersoll  might  amuse  a  few, 
but  not  many.  A  successful  county  fair  can  be 
run  without  horse-racing.  I  have  tried  it.  When 
we  had  lots  of  “horse,”  we  wore  always  behind. 
We  tried  it  without  “  horse,”  and  came  O, 

K.  Ask  the  Orange  Co.  fair  managers  about 
horse-racing  at  fairs.  All  gambling  should  be 
strictly  prohibited  ;  it  doesn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  what  the  gamblers  may  offer.  Last 
year  I  was  offered  $30  for  two  days,  for  eight 
feet  square.  No  good. 

No  liquors  should  be  sold  on  the  fair  grounds. 

I  could  derive  a  good  revenue  for  the  privilege, 
but  a  clear  conscience  is  better.  Of  course  it 
would,  swell  our  receipts  to  get  a  few  hundred 
dollars  for  gambling , etc.,  but  it  might  turn 
out  to  be  Judas  money.  Our  Society  prides 
itself  on  running  a  respectable  fair,  one  a  di¬ 
vine  is  not  ashamed  to  attend. 

Last  year,  Mr.  L.  Clark,  of  Newburgh  said 
to  me;tlmt  he  was  offered  $1,000  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  liquor  selling  on  the  fair  grounds,  but 
he  refused.  Last  year  we  had  a  balloon  as¬ 
cension,  and  we  are  to  have  the  same  this  year. 
This  year,  I  believe,  the  ladies  are  getting  up 
a  silk  crazy-quilt,  which  they  are  to'dispose  of 
in  chances.  We  often  have  a  little  bicycle 
but  it  is  confined  to  the  county  with  a  gold 
medal  as  a  reward. 

A  MACHINE  FOR  CUTTING  CORN. 

J.  A.  M.,  Gilbkrtsville  N.  Y.  A  recent 
R.  N.-Y.  makes  a  request  for  experience  in 
using  machinery  for  cutting  fodder  corn. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  a  sweep-rake 
reaper  , is  the  best  machine  for  that  purpose; 
but  as  all  farmers  have  not  a  machine  of  that 
kind,  a  mowing  machine  can  be  used.  1 
arrange  mine  as  follow’s.  Near  each  end  of 
the  bar,  I  take  out  a  guard  bolt  and  replace 
it  with  one  long  enough  to  take  straps, 
through  which  other  holes  should  be  made 
just  at  the  back  edge  of  the  bar.  Now  make 
a  table  or  a  platform  as  wide  as  the  bar  will 
take  and  about  3}£  or  four  feet  long,  putting 
bed-pieces  which  should  be  in  size  one  inch  or 
a  little  over,  by  three,  to  correspond  with  eyes 
in  the  bar.  Cover  this  with  light  lumber 
and  attach  straps  of  iron  terminating  in  a 
hook  upon  the  bed-pieces  to  attach  the  plat¬ 
form  to  the  bar.  Should  there  be  a  space 
between  the  platform  and  the  bar,  lit  a 
board  and  bolt  it  on  the  top  of 
the  platform.  At  the  side  of  the 
platform  farthest  from  the  machine 
a  board  should  be  put  up  to  keep  the  corn 
from  falling  off.  It  requires  two  hands  to  use 
it.  The  driver  should  ride  and  carry  a  light 
rod,  upon  the  end  of  which  is  a  piece  of 
wood,  about  one  inch  square  and  seven  or 
eight  long  both  the  ends  sharpened  and  a 
three- quarter  hole  bored  diagonally  through 
the  center,  forming  a  hook  to'draw  the  corn 
upon  the  table.  If  the  team  walk  slowly  the 
other  hand  can  catch  it  by  the  tops  and  draw 
it  off  behind  the  machine  out  [of  the  way  of 
the  next  swath.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  load 
up  the  table  and  stop  the  team  and  take  the 
corn  off.  Either  lay  it  upon  the  ground  or  bind 
it  up.  It  should  be  cut  lengthwise  of  the  rows 
and  usually  one  row  should  be  cut  at  a  time. 
It  is  not  equal  to>  reaper,  but  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  corn  knife.  1  prefer  a  wheel  un  der 
the  back  side  of  the  table.  It  can  be  put 
under  in  this  way:  Rut  an  extra  bed-piece 
under  the  center  of  the  table.  Set  a  wheel 
about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter  into  a 
stick  two  or  three  by  four  in  size  in  the  form 
of  a  castor  bevel,  having  the  other  so  as  to 
raise  the  .table  the  hight  you  wish  it,  and 
bolt  it  to  the  center  bed-piece  with  one  half 
inch  bolt. 

G.  W.  G.,  Manpan,  Dakota.— It  is  said 
that  experience  is  the_best.  school-master,  and 
I  often  find  that  truth  is  as  strange  as  fiction. 
Last  spring  my  sou'plowed  in  about  half  an 
acre  of  wheat,  five  inches  deep  on  an  average,  in 
order  to  see.if  it  would  come  as  quickly  aud 
grow  as  well  as  that  sown  by  the  seeder  and 
cultivator  aud  harrowed  over  afterwards. 
The  half  acre  was  sown  by  the  broadcast  seed¬ 
er,  plowed  in  and  harrowed  after  plowing. 
The  wheat  plowed  in  came  up  just  as  soon  as 
the  other,  and  to-day  standsjis  high  aud  is  as 
well  headed.  Now  the  result  here  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  on  the  trial  described  in  the 
Rural  of  August  11.  What  makes  the  dif' 
ference  ?  Is  it  the  climate  ?  Again,  a  neigh¬ 
bor  plowed  in  some  15  acres  of  corn.  He 
would  plow  a  furrow  and  drop  the  corn  with 
bis  planter;  then  plow  three  furrows „aud  drop 


again  and  so  on.  This  man  told  me  that  he 
plowed  about  five  inches  deep.  It  came  up 
first-rate  and  the  part  that  I  saw  is  looking 
tip-top.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  will  have  to  say  to  the  above. 

ANTIDOTE  FOR  THE  FLEA- BEETLE. 

S.  C.  C.,  Pasco  Co.,  Fla.  In  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Rural  that  reached  me,  I  noticed 
the  damage  caused  by  the  Cucumber  Flea- 
beetle  among  the  potatoes.  From  what  is 
said  of  the  work  of  the  pest,  I  believe  it  is  the 
same  that  visited  me  on  Long  Island  last 
spring,  causing  a  loss  of  from  $500  to  $1,000.  I 
treated  the  nuisances,  under  a  strong  glass, 
with  every  poison  at  my  command  and  I  had 
some  five  or  six  kinds.  They  laughed  at  my 
vain  efforts  even  when  I  laid  them  firmly  on 
a  pile  of  Paris-green.  They  would  grow  fat 
on  sulphur.  Tobacco,  however,  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion,  was  too  much  for  them;  for  after  its 
application  they  gave  up  the  ghost  in  from 
10  to  40  seconds— certainly  their  death  agony 
didn’t  last  more  than  60  seconds  in  any  case. 

E.  E.  B.,  Norfolk,  Va. — In  the  Rural  of 
Aug.  4,  information  is  asked  as  to  white 
huckleberries.  Some  12  to  15  years  ago  in  my 
native  town  of  Hopkinton  R.  I.,  there  was  a 
small  patch  of  white  huckleberries,  also  a 
larger  area  of  rod  huckleberries  neither  of 
which  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  other  place. 
The  red  huckleberries  were  of  a  brick-red 
color  aud  decidedly  superior  in  quality  to  the 
common  black  variety.  Both  varieties— white 
and  red— had  been  in  the  same  places  for 
many  years. 

H.  IL,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.— On  inquiry  of 
my  neighbors  I  find  the  little  black  fleas  are 
very  numerous  on  the  potato  vines  all  over 
this  section.  When  I  first  looked  at  mine  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  with  a  heavy  dew 
on  them ;  on  looking  at  them  since,  during  the 
day,  I  find  mine  are  swarmed  too.  My 
neighbors  had  not  noticed  them  till  I  called 
their  attention  to  them. 


ANOTHER  POTATO  ENEMY. 


“  An  insect  has  appeared  in  New  York  and 
begun  to  work  on  the  potato  vines,  before 
w'hich  the  old-time  “  potato  bug ’’and  alibis 
work,  sink  into  insignificance. 


as 


This  insect  is  the  Cucumber  Flea  Beetle,  or, 

;  Harris  names  it,  the  “Haltica  cucumeris. 

The  appearance  of  this  beetle  was  not  no¬ 
ticed  until  too  late  to  fight  him  well.  The  po¬ 
tato  crop  was  anticipated  to  be  unusually 
large  when  suddenly  it  was  discovered  that 
the  leaves  of  the  vines  had  turned  black  and 
were  drying  up  and  the  stems  turned  yellow, 
withered  and  died. 

The  cause  of  the  premature  death  of  the 
vines  was  sought  in  all  directions  and  finally 
it  was  found  that  this  tiny  insect  was  the 
cause.  The  beetles  puncture  the  leaves  from 
the  under  side  and  then  they  work  until  the 
leaf  resembles  a  sieve  audit  turns  black  and 
withers.  Without  the  leaves  the  stems  must 
soon  die.  This  beetle  will  seriously  diminish 
the  potato  yield. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  found  to  have 
any  effect  upon  the  beetles,  although  Paris- 
green,  plaster,  Buhach,  hellebore,  Gishurst’s 
compound  aud  borax  have  ull  been  tried.  It 
is  described  as  the  most  formidable  enemy  to 
the  potato  that  has  yet  appeared  and  vigilant 
search  will  at  once  be  made  for  some  weapon 
that  may  enable  the  fanner  to  triumph  over 
this  foe  that  has  invaded  his  fields,” 

We  copy  the  above  from  the  Massachusetts 
Plowman.  Our  cotemporary  might  without 
any  great  stretch  of  generosity  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  R.  N.-Y.,  in  the  above  connection, 
since  we  were  first  to  discover  und  to  announce 
the  cause  of  the  injury  to  potato  vines  not 
only  in  several  parts-of.New  Jersey,  but  also 
in  various  parts  of  southern  New  York.  It  is, 
however,  a  surprise  to  us  that  the  press  in 
general  did  not  at  once  spread  the  informa¬ 
tion;  that  the  experiment  stations  did  not 
issue  bulletins;  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (which  we  promptly  notified)  did  uot 
investigate  the  amount  of  injury  being  done 
and  endeavor  to  find  some  effective  means  of 
fighting  the  enemy.  The  insecticides  men¬ 
tioned  are  merely  those  which  the  R.  N.-Y. 
thoroughly  tried  without,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  any  good  results.  Indeed,  our  per¬ 
sistence  in  trying  first  one,  insecticide,  then 
another  no  doubt  hastened  the  death  of  the 
vines  on  the  plot  experimented  upon. 

Through  a  valued  correspondent  wo  learn 
that  tobacco  water  will  kill,  or  at  any  rate 
drive  off  this  flea-beetle  at  once— a  possible 
remedy  that  may  well  be  remembered  another 
season  in  case  of  need. 


more  or  less  for  many  years  to  prepare  large 
specimens  for  exhibition,  but  only  for  a  few 
years  past  has  it  been  practised  to  hasten  the 
crop  for  market. 

Girdling  has  been  practised  in  the  M  ass.  Ag. 
College  vineyard  more  or  less  every  year 
with  favorable  results;  the  canes  that  are  to 
be  cut  away  at  the  fall  pruning  only  have 
been  girdled,  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  in¬ 
jury  to  vine  or  root  from  stopping  the  down¬ 
ward  flow  by  the  girdle. 

Some  seasons  the  results  of  this  practice 
have  been  more  marked  than  in  others;  but 
generally  the  increased  price  obtained  for  the 
early  fruit  has  much  more  than  paid  expense  s 
of  the  work,  and  in  seasons  of  early  frost,  to 
which  many  sections  of  New  England  are  lia¬ 
ble,  it  has  made  the  difference  between  total 
failure  and  fair  profit. 

To  save  expense  in  the  work,  for  the  past 
two  years  the  girdling  has  been  done  by 
twisting  a  wire  very  firmly  about  the  canes 
the  last  of  June  above  the  point  where  the 
cane  is  to  be  cut  away  at  the  fall  pruning. 

About  No.  20  wire  has  been  found  best,  and 
results  obtained  have  been  more  satisfactory 
when  the  wires  were  put  on  the  last  of  June 
or  early  in  July,  aud  twisted  very  firmly  about 
the  cane. 

Prof.  Maynard  concludes  that  while  he  has 
no  proof  that  the  vines  are  in  any  way  in¬ 
jured  (notwithstanding  that  he  has  made  very 
careful  observations  for  many  years),  he 
would  not  advise  girdling  the  entire  vine,  but 
would  treat  only  those  canes  to  be  cut  away 
at  the  fall  pruning,  and  would  leave  about 
one  half  of  the  vine  to  grow  to  a  natural  con¬ 
dition. 

The  Hor  Crop  Outlook.— The  following  is 
a  condensation  of  Bradstreet’s  opinion  of  the 
hop  crop  prospect :  “The  continued  bad  re¬ 
ports  of  the  English  crop  keep  the  market  in 
a  very  sensitive  condition.  Since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August, and  indeed  considerably  before 
that,  the  English  weather,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  days,  has  been  wet  and  cold,  aud  it  is 
now  too  late  to  hope  for  any  material  im¬ 
provement.  Estimates  of  the  yield  vary  from 
200,000  to  260,000  hundred- weights  of  112 
pounds.  The  consumption  is  generally  put  at 
600,000  hundredweights.  These  figures  indi¬ 
cate  that  England  will  have  to  import  about 
one-half  of  hor  requirements  during  the  ap¬ 
proaching  season,  as  the  stock  of  old  hops  on 
hand  is  not  large.  If  the  quality  of  the  New 
York  State  aud  Pacific  coast  crops  proves 
equal  to  expectations  it  is  probable  that  a 
great  many  American  hops  will  find  theiFway 
to  the  London  market.  Acting  on  this  hy¬ 
pothesis,  New  York  dealers  have  been  making 
contracts  with  the  farmers  in  the  interior  of 
the  State  for  their  crops  at  20  to  25c.  per 
pound.  The  terms  of  the  contracts  require 
them  to  take  their  chances  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  hops  when  picked.  These  contracts  are 
largely  speculative,  though  all  indications 
point  to  25c.  as  the  lowest  figure  at  which  new 
hops  will  come  into  the  market  on  purely 
legitimate  trade. 

The  business  passing  in  old  hops  is  light,  and 
brewers  are  indifferent  buyers.  Both  the 
American  and  European  crops  are  late,  and 
tho  season  will  not  be  fairly  opened  before 
October.” 


THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 


Girdling  Grape-vines.  -Cuttiug  rings  of 
bark  from  tho  canes  of  the  grape  vine  to  has¬ 
ten  the  time  of  ripening  lias  been  practiced 


In  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  New  .Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  Ex.  Station  we  find,  among 
the  analyses  of  chemical  fertilizers, the  follow¬ 
ing  station  valuations  and  the  appended 
prices  at  which  they  are  sold:  Fish  and  pot¬ 
ash,  manufactured  by  J.  C.  Fifield  &  Son, 
Bakersville,  N.  J.  Selling  price  at  consumer’s 
depot,  $30.  Actual  value  as  estimated  by  the 
N.  J.,  Station  $18  89.  Potato,  hop  aud  tobac¬ 
co  phosphate,  manufactured  by  Crocker 
Fertilizer  Co.,  60  Pearl  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  N  . , 
selling  price  $40;  analysis  vulue  $27.05.  High, 
grade  Ammoniated  Bone,  made  by  J.  B. 
Eckerson,  River  Vale,  N.  J.,  selling  price  $38; 
station  valuation  $27.20.  Mineral  fertilizer, 
manufactured  by  Jeptha  A.  Wagner,  Holts- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  station  valuation  $6.88  (per  ton). 
Selling  price  at  consumer’s  depot,  $55.  Wo 
give  the  above  instances  of  excessive  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  value  by  analysis  and  the 
selling  price, to  show  our  readers  that  it  is  not 

well  to  buy  fertilizers  indiscriminately . 

The  experiment  station  of  the  Mass.  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  calls  itself  the  “  Hatch” 

Experiment  Station.  Why? . 

The  dairy  expert,  S.  Hoxie,  considers  that 
the  strongest  evidence  of  cows  producing 
healthy  milk  is  shown  in  their  dropping 
strong,  healthy  calves  at  birth,  and  their 
rapid  development  and  continued  health 
while  being  fed  on  the  milk  of  their  dams. . . . 

Garden  &  Forest  says  that  fine  varieties 
of  Salpiglossis  sinuataare  seen  this  summer  in 
i  the  windows  of  some  Boston  floyists.  I  ho 
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flowers  of  this  showy  Chili  annual  have  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  years,  especially  by 
French  gardeners.  The  colors,  which  range 
from  dark  purple  and  blue  to  clear  yellow, 
and  are  variously  striped,  are  now  “  fixed,” 
and  come  true  from  seed.  The  plants  are 
easily  and  cheaply  raised,  and  the  flowers, 
which  last  well  when  cut,  make  an  attractive 
and  very  useful  addition  to  florists’  material. . 

The  new  pear  “Early  Wilder,”  wo  are  told, 
pleases  everybody . . ... 

The  editor  of  the  Orange  Co.  Farmer, 
quoting  from  and  commenting  upon  Mrs. 
Fisher’s  article  in  the  lt.N.-Y.  respecting  the 
seeds  of  fruits,  says  that  the  seeds  of  grapes 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  bulk  that 
one  is  easily  able  to  fill  his  interior  depart¬ 
ment  with  an  indigestible  mass,  if  ho  freely 
indulges  in  them.  The  remedy  is  to  eject  the 
seeds  when  eating  grapes.  He  has  practiced 
this  for  many  years  until  it  has  become 
“second  nature”  and  it  would  be  as  hard  to 
swallow  the  pulp  of  a  grape  with  its  seeds  as 
as  it  would  be  to  swallow  a  pill.  He  has 
learned  to  like  them  best  that  way  and  many 
of  his  friends,  to  whom  the  seeds  had  proved 
an  annoyance,  have,  at  his  suggestion,  become 
habituated  to  that  method  of  eating  them, 
and  thus  obviated  all  trouble.  It  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do  and  one  will  enjoy  grape  eating 
far  more  than  ever  before,  if  he  persists  in 
this  course . 

Directoh  Whitchkh  (N.  H.  Ex.  Sta.)  finds 
that  the  corn  plant  accumulates  dry  substance 
much  moro  rapidly  while  the  tassels  are 
being  developed  than  at  any  subsequent 
period . 

11k  concludes  as  the  result  of  his  trials  that, 
all  things  considered,  it  is  best  to  plant  such 
varieties  for  ensilage  as  will,  in  a  given  local¬ 
ity,  produce  plants  having  well-filled  ears,  the 
kernels  being  in  the  milk  or, better  still,  in  the 
“doughy”  state,  and  to  delay  the  harvesting 
until  the  plant  shows  evident  signs  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  such  as  the  turning  of  the  lower  leaves, 
the  glazing  of  the  kernel  in  the  flint  or  the 
shriveling  of  the  dent  varieties.  Up  to  this 
point  there  is  a  gain  in  two  ways:  first,  an 
actual  gain  in  the  dry  matter,  and,  second,  a 
loss  of  water,  reducing  the  ratio  between  the 
water  aud  dry  substance  to  about  that  re¬ 
quired  by  cattle,  thus  improving  the  silage 
and  reducing  the  labor  of  handling . 

Con.  Curtis  advises  farmers  to  cover  their 
farms  with  cows  and  feod  them,  even  while 
at  pasture,  with  cheap  feed  brought  from 
the  West.  The  more  cows,  he  says, 
and  the  better  feed  the  more  income 
from  a  less  number  of  acres . 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roherts  says  that  the  se¬ 
cret  of  life  for  young  people  is  to 
want  something  that  is  good . 

Sec’y  J.  S.  Woodward’s  trip  to  England  did 
him  good  in  one  way  at  least,  viz.,  a  better 
appreciation  of  home.  He  says  that  America 
never  looked  so  good  to  him  as  it  did  when  he 
first  saw  laud  on  his  return  voyage.  He  is 
thankful  that  he  is  a  genuine,  blue-blooded 
Yankee . 

The  Michigan  Farmer  has  always  found 
that  the  most  unrelenting  enemy  of  the  work' 
ing  man  is  the  working  man  himself . 

Howard  says  in  the  Boston  Weekly  Globe, 
that  we  spoil  our  children  at  home  and  then 
send  them  to  school  for  their  education . 

On  Saturday,  August  11th,  the  Garden 
Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  paid  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  estate  of 
R.  M.  Pratt,  Esq.,  at  Watertown  Mass. 
Garden  &  Forest  mentions  that  among  the 
interesting  objects  shown  were  several  large 
trees  in  whoso  trunks  or  large  limbs  decayed 
cavities  had  beon  filled  with  elastic  cement, 
thus  excluding  the  air,  and  in  every  case  the 
bark  has  begun  to  close  up  over  the  cement, 
with  indications  of  health  aud  vigor . 

The  above  paper  describes  and  illustrates 
the  comparatively  new  magnolia  specifically 
known  as  Hypoleuca.  The  Rural’s  specimen 
is  about  12  feet  high  and  about  eight  years 
old  from  the  nursery.  It  has  not  as  yet 
bloomed.  In  appearance  it  resembles  the 
Umbrella  Magnolia.  But  the  blossoms  are 
produced  later  aud  they  are,  according  to 
Prof.  Sargent,  possessed  of  an  ugreeable  odor 
between  wintergreen  aud  bananas.  This 
magnolia  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  is  hardy  in 
this  climate  and  probably  further  north . 


ABSTRACTS. 


Century  :  “Weakness  trusts  in  its  strength; 
strength  fears  in  its  weakness.” 

“He  who  is  unconsciously  selfish  is  not  so 
dangerous  as  he  who  is  consciously  so  ;  the 
fonuer  betrays  his  selfishness  ;  the  latter  con¬ 
ceals  it.” 

“  He  who  is  unwilling  to  submit  to  unde¬ 
served  blame  should  repieflibej*  t9  reftfPP  un- 
desemfi  pw§9.’? 


“  None  are  such  accomplished  dissemblers 
as  those  who  find  dissembling  difficult.” 

“The  surest  way  to  reveal  your  weakness  is 

to  hide  your  motives.” - “That  evil  and 

desperate  men  may  bo  found  among  us,  who, 
for  selfish  purposes,  are  ready  to  defy  the  laws, 
is  not  marvelous;  that  the  men  who  are  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  execution  of  law  should,  in  so 
many  instances,  appear  to  be  in  league  with 
the  law-breakers,  guaranteeing  them  immuni¬ 
ty  in  their  transgressions,  is  certainly  alarm¬ 
ing.” - Mass.  Plowman  :  “That  farmer  is 

wise  who  frequently  compares  the  condition 
of  his  farm  with  that  of  his  neighbors,  having 
for  an  object  the  improvement  of  his 
own.  It  is  time  well  spent  to  take  a 
few  hours  occasionally  and  go  over 

to  a  neighbor’s  and  compare  notes.” - 

Breeder’s  Gazette:  “Yes,  there  is  plenty  of 
fun  to  be  had  breeding,  rearing  and  selling 
“scrubs,”  but  isn’t  the  amusement  just  a  little 
too  expensive  for  the  average  farmer  to  in¬ 
dulge  in?” - N.  Y.  Ex.  Sta. :  “There  is 

12  29  per  cent,  less  digestible  albuminoids  in 
hay  that  has  been  kept  over  one  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  new  hay.” - Farm  Journal: 

“At  the  Kirby  Homestead  Butter  Conference 
10.50  pound3  of  milk  made  a  pound  of  butter. 
Cows  had  pasture,  three  quarts  of  wheat  bran 
and  one  quart  of  cotton-seed  meal  daily. 
Cows,  Jerseys.  A  good  average  is  24  pounds 
of  milk  for  one  of  butter.  Cows  range  from 
20  to  40  pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound  of 

butter.  Care  pays.” - N.  O.  Picayune: 

“Whisky  saloons  all  over  the  country  need 

dehorning  much  more  than  cattle  do.” - 

London  Live  Stock  Journal:  “  Most  of  us 
live  to  seo  our  ideals  shattered!  The  ideal — 
which  most  needs  expediting  out  of  existence 
— is  that  of  the  sleepy,  asthmatic,  helpless 

show-yard  pig”’ - Western  Rural:  “Twen- 

ty-fivo  years  from  now  we  really  believe  that 
the  results  of  a  campaign  will  be  entirely 
problematical,  because  of  the  immense  inde¬ 
pendent  vote  which  will  go  where  it  pleases 
aud  will  not  be  influenced  by  bombast  or  politi¬ 
cal  sophistry.  Things  point  distinctly  to 
greater  independence  of  American  voters,  and 
it  will  be  a  grand  tliiug.  An  immense  inde¬ 
pendent,  intelligent  vote  will  put  all  parties 

upon  their  best  behavior.” - Farm,  Field 

and  Stockman:  “To  Mr.  W.  D.  Hoard’s 
efforts,  no  doubt,  more  than  to  any  one  other 
man  may  bo  traced  the  development  of  the 

dairy  interest  in  Wisconsin.” - Mr.  Hoard 

is  the  farmers’  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Wisconsin.  We  do  not  know  what  his  politics 
are,  but  whatever  party  he  belongs  to,  we 
should  vote  for  him  if  we  lived  in  Wisconsin. 


Horslord’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Imparts  New  Energy  t«  the  Brain. 

giving  the  reeling  aud  sense  at  increased 
intellectua I  power.—  Adv. 


jPiswnHttmt#  gdlvtrtteinfl. 


$93  Sewing.  lade  Free ! 

We  want  one  ponton  in  every  village,  town  ami  township,  to 
keop in  their  homes  a  line  of  our  AKT  SAMPLES ;  to  thoso 
who  will  keep  and  aimply  show  these  samples  to  thoso  who  call, 
we  will  semi,  free,  the  very  heat  Sewing  Machine  manufactured 
Vi  the  world,  with  all  the  attachments.  This  machine  is  mado 
After  the  SINGKK  patents,  which  have  expired.  Before  the  patents 
run  out,  this  style  machine,  with  the  attachments,  was  sold  for 
$93;  it  now  sells  for  $.50.  Keadur,  it  may  seem  to  you  the  most 
WONDEKFDL  THING  ON  KAKT11,  hut  you  can  secure  one  of 
these  machines  ABSOLUTELY  KKKK,  provided  your  application 
como8  in  first,  from  your  locality,  and  if  you  will  keep  in  your 
home  and  show  to  those  who  call,  a  set  of  our  elegant  and  un¬ 
equaled  art  samples.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  show  these  sam¬ 
ples  for  more  than  two  months,  and  then  they  become  your 
own  property.  The  art  samples  are  sent  to  you  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  of  cost.  How  can  we  do  all  this? — easily  enough !  Wcofton 
got  as  much  as  $2, (XX)  or  $.‘1,000  in  trade  from  even  a  small  place, 
after  our  art  samples  have  remained  where  they  could  he  seen  for 
a  mouth  or  two.  We  need  one  person  in  each  locality,  all  ovof 
the  country,  and  take  this  means  of  securing  them  at  once. 
Those  who  write  to  us  at  once,  will  secure,  FREE,  the  very  best 
Sewing  Machine  manufactured,  and  the  finest  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  works  of  high  art  ever  shown  together  in  America.  All 
particulars  FREE  by  return  mail.  Write  at  once;  a  postal  card 
on  which  to  write  to  irs  will  cost  you  but  one  cent,  and  after  you 
know  all,  should  you  conclude  to  go  no  further,  why  no  harm  is 
dono.  Wonderful  as  it  seems,  you  need  no  capital — all  it  free. 

Address  at  once,  TRUE  &  CO.,  AUGUSTA,  Mai.njc. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
26  ots.  In  stamps.  2X-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mall. 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
LS.  Join) so*  l>  Oo. ,  P.  O.  Box  21 18,  Boston.  Uas*. 


Now  then,  friend,  is  there  not  some  im¬ 
plement  that  you  need  on  your  farm?  We 
leant  new  subscribers  for  *he  RURAL. 
Can't  we  come  to  terms  and  make  one  want 
supply  the  other  ? 


DOUBLE 
Breech-loader 
$6  75. 

RIFLES  *2.25 
PISTOLS  75c 


All  kinds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  you 
buy  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT, 

1  NO  Muln  Street, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S 


HIGH  GRADE  BONE  FERTILIZERS 

•Immoniated  Hone  Superphosphate . 


No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows  as  High  Valuation. 
According  to  the  Massachusetts  ami  Maine  Experiment  Station 
Bulletins  just  published,  giving  the  grade  of  all  fertilizers 
sold  in  their  respective  States  the  last  spring,  the 


Amerious  Superpliospliat© 

Had  a  Higher  Valuation  than  any  other  Superphosphate.  Our 


POTITO  PHOSPHITE 


This  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and.  satisfactory"  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  Potatoes  now 
in  the  market.  It  con¬ 
tains  all  the  Plant  Food, 
necessary  for  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes.  Try  it 
next  spring  and.  you  will 
find,  it  is  the 


Best  Fertilizer  for  Potatoes 


von  ever  used. 


Fertilizers  for  all  Crops ;  send,  for  Oircnlars.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Office 


Cotton  Exchange  Building,  New  York. 


For  Halo  Toy  Liocnl  Agents. 


MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES 

1840  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  1888 

Wo  ofTor  for  FATA,  PI.ANTINU  the  Urgent, 
most  complete  and  carefully  cultivated  collections 
m  the  United  States  of: 

FRUIT  TREES.  Standard  and  Dwarf.- 
CRAPES.  All  the  best  old  and  new  sorts,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fine  new  grapo  “  Anils.” 

SMALL.  FRUITS.  A 1 1  the  best,  embraci  ng  tlio 
new  Gooseberry  “Industry.” 

AND  SHRUBS. 

ROSES  of  every  class,  the  finest  in  cultivation. 
Catalogues  scut  to  all  regular  customers.  Free. 
To  others:  No.  l  Fruits  10c.;  No.  2,  Oniamontal 
Trees,  etc  illustrated,  16c.:  No.  3,  Strawberries; 
No.  4,  Wholesale;  No.  5,  Roses,  free. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY. 


0OO  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES. 

TREES  »J  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Fall  trado  a  largo  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  Kll  L  IT  and  Ornii  nienliil 
TlMiliS,  Shrubs,  Koses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  I'liinfs,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cnta- 
logue  Fall  of  1888,  mailed  free.  JBstabUshsd  1862. 

BLOOMINGTON  tPHCEN  IX)  NURSERY 

BII1NK I  TUTTLE  &  CO.  Proprietor*,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


New  and  Rare  Plants,  Orchids,  Sc. 

A  Large  Collection  of  Hot-house  and  Green¬ 
house  I'lnnls,  carefully  grown,  at  Low  Rams. 
OR  till  IDS,  a  very  extensive  stock,  Fast  Indian, 
Mexican,  Central  and  South  American.  .4c  Pitcher 
Plants,  a  large  collection  ;  Roses,  Clematis,  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS, 

Targe  Importations  from  Leading  Growers  In 
Holland  Fruit  and  Oriiauiental  Trees,  «fcc. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SATIE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


P 


RO  FIT  ABLE  Twis<theww 

PYLE’S  RED  WINTER  APPLE 

a  largo,  red.  showy  apple ;  good  keeper,  and 
abundant  bearer.  Price,  first-class  trees,  7 .}  cents, 
second  class  QO  cents,  each.  Write  to 

GliOKGli  Atlll FI, IS,  West  Chester,  l*a. 


On  Tuesday  three  acres  of  the  mammoth  wheat 
grown  by  the  Frazier  brothers,  at  Bustleton,  was 
threshed,  which  yielded  121%  bushels,  this  being 
40 %  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
heaviest  yield  of  wheat  that  has  been  grown  in 
that  part  of  Burlington  county  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  fertilizer  used  was  Baugh’s  825  Animal 
Bone  Phosphate.— Mount  Holly  llerald .  July  SS.  ’Sd 


TREES 


Vines,  Root  Grafts,  Kverythina. 
No  larger  slock  in  the  U.  S.  No 

No  better,  cheaper.  PIKE  CO. 
NUHSERlkS.  LOUISIANA  MO. 


UNIVERSITY  of  the  ST  ATE  ei  N  E  W  YORK 
AMERICAN 


UETERINARY  COLLEGE 

189  &  141  West  54th  Street,  New  York  City.  L. 


Chartered  under  General  Laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  1875,  and  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  In  18R<>. 

The  regular  Course  of  Lectures  commenced  In  Oc 
tober.  Circular  and  Information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  DR.  A.  L.IAIJTARD,  V.8., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


CIIICiYGrO 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  Teaching  and  Clinical,  Ad¬ 
vantages  unsurpassed.  Session  of  1888-0 
commences  October  1st.  B'-TfFor  Catalogue  and 
further  Information,  address  the  Secretary, 

JOSEPH  m 'GIVEN,  M.  R.  Cl.  V.  8.. 
iiSitr  and  2.73U  State  Street.  Chicago. 


IMPROVED 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 
Address 

ALLEN  GAWTHROP,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

LIGHTNING  WELL-SINKING 
MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Wcll-ninking  and  prospecting  tools  sent 
on  trial.  529  feet  has  been  sunk  in  8 
hours.  Instructions  for  beginners.  Au 
Encyclopdia  of  800  Engravings  of  well 
V  and  prospectors”  tools,  pumps, 

wwind  and  steam  engines.  Atrea- 
1  atiso  on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
*  free,  mailing  charges 

>5  cts.each. 

The  American 
WellWorks. 

as  aurora,  ills., 

It  K  A. 


THE  NEW 
I  M  PR O V  KD 

UNI  VIE  RS'ALI 

HATCHER. 

It  is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  heat  regulator 
and  the  ouly  moisture 
regulator  In  the  world. 
Batteries,  clocks,  and 
all  complications  a- 
volded.  T  N  1  V  E  R  - 
SAI,  HATCHER 
CO.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Raise  No  More  Wheat 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dadiy.  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells 
For  live  2-ct  stamps.  L).  G.  I  Timer,  Allentown,  Pa 


OXFORD  DOWN  8HEEPI  SSJSE® 

“  Ellenhorough  ”  Flock  makes  another  importa¬ 
tion  necessary  tills  season.  Selections  of  yearling 
Rams  and  Ewes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Tread¬ 
well.  the  acknowledged  leading  breeder,  and  best 
judge  In  England.  Oxfords  are  the  largest  of  the 
black  faced  breeds  (rams  weigh  425  lbs,),  are  heaviest 
shearers,  and  will  outlive  "tree  wool.”  At  the  last 
Smithfleld,  London,  Fat  Stock  Show,  Oxfords  won 
champion  prize  for  best  mutton  sheep  at  the  show, 
and  were  considered  the  besf  class  at  the  la* t  areal 
“  Royal.”  Address  F.  C.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland. 


Dehorning  Cattle 


U/1CU  M.  Cnl. 


pa  kg  book  particularH  10  c. 

pti  il<t  (•kiirimru.  f  Inin 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Cotswold,  South  down,  Oxford-down,  Shropshlres, 
and  Merinos,  bred  from  our  very  choicest  stock  Write 
at  once  for  our  special  prices  for  the  fall;  also  Rough- 
coated  Collie  Puppies. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Strong,  Simple,  mid  Dura- 
able.  Fits  any  wagon.  Goods 
sent  on  trial,  and  If  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  may  be  returned  at  our  ox- 
1  pense.  Agents  wanted;  Sample 
at  wholesale.  Write  for  Circulars. 
rOiHKROY  «fc  PEARSON,  Eockport,  N.  Y. 


SHERWOOD  harness  CHEAP. 

Great  inducements  to  clubs  of  8  to  6.  To  reliablo 
Agents  Driving  Harness  Free.  Address 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  Syracusk,  N.  Y. 


mm 


AND  PREVf.NI  CHOLERA.  GAPES.  ROUP  L-‘ 
TRlAI  PACKAf.F  nuMio  by  mail,  to'  t  p 

•Gwuiittri  No  Huoj!Aijf.EM  toilet  ((lied  Wider  tSwurn 
p  R60UlAIS!|.*RtruW'iP»io0i>:i0iie).tlR  KoU-ovA. 
JiWittR  efitf VAngriFic,1  ptH'ir: " 


Wasting  the  flavoring  Oils  of  Butter,  by  overworking:,  injures  its  keeping 
quality  and  market  yalue.  Use  Higgins’  Eureka  High  Grade  English  Salt, 
It  dissolves  quickly  end  doeo  its  work  completely* 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home  . 


Conducted  by 
ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Hark  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1888. 


Our  present  Agents ,  and  all  who  may  he 
willing  to  act  as  such,  are  referred  to  our 
announcement  on  the  third  page  of  the 
Cover. 


Our  Armstrong  wheat  weighs  64 
pounds  to  the  bushel  and  promises  to 
thrash  out  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  We 
have  not  measured  it  yet.  This  is  now 
known  as  Landreth. 


“Yes,  wheat  straw  or  clover  haulm  will 
make  a  good  mulch  for  wheat.” 


Read  Prof,  Comstock’s  remarks  about 
the  Clover-root  borer.  We  had  not  sus¬ 
pected  its  presence  in  clover  at  the  Rural 
Farm  until,  acting  under  his  instruction, 
plant  after  plant  was  found  to  be  infested. 


Col.  Curtis  says  on  page  CIO:  “  Wheat 
straw  will  malce  a  most  excellent  mulch  and 
prevent  the  wheat  from  freezing  out.  The 
mulch  will  also  act  as  a  manure.  Such 
mulching  will  sometimes  double  the  crop.'1'1 


A  partial  answer  to  the  question  so 
often  asked,  viz. :  “What  do  you  expect 
to  gain  by  crossing  rye  and  wheat?”  may 
now  be  given.  We  find  that  three  varie¬ 
ties  of  these  hybrids  bear  the  largest 
grains  that  we  have  ever  seen  raised  in 
the  East. 


Mr.  French  says,  on  page  610:  “It 
seems  to  me  that  mulching  wheat  cannot  take 
the  place  of  top-dressing ;  for  with  protection 
from  winter- killing  by  top-dressing  we  get 
the  additional  virtue  of  its  fertilizing  prop¬ 
erties. 


The  Eaton  is  changing  color.  What  a 
showy  grape  it  is.  If  this  doesn’t  prove 
popular  in  the  markets,  with  the  millions, 
theR.  N.-Y.  will  miss  its  guess.  And  we 
want  you  to  remember  it,  friends,  and 
cherish  it  up  against  us  in  case  we  have 
guessed  wrong.  Try  for  a  trio,  F.  B. 
Hayes,  Ulster  and  Eaton — white,  red  and 
black. 


Mr.  Root  says  on  page  CIO  :  “A  mulch 
tends  to  hold  the  snow  in  winter  as  a  covering 
to  prevent  the  action  of  severe  frost;  it  in¬ 
vents  the  surface  of  the  soil  from  becoming 
hard  and  crusted  by  the  sun  and  drying 
winds  of  spring;  it  affords  a  degree  of  shade 
about  the  roots  of  the  plants  retaining  moist¬ 
ure;  it  will  so  decay  in  summer ,  during  the 
season  of  crop  growth ,  as  to  afford  plant- 
food;  it  will  largely  aid  the  germination  of 
clover  and  grass  seed. 


What  is  the  best  wheat  for  your  sec¬ 
tion,  good  farmer?  It  will  surely  pay 
you  to  find  out,  unless  confident  that  you 
know  already.  It  would  have  been  many 
a  dollar  in  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  pocket  had  it 
raised  Armstrong  in  the  place  of  Clawson 
for  the  10  years  the  latter  was  raised  as 
the  main  crop.  W ait  until  the  Rural 
hybrids  are  introduced. 


There  ought  to  be  exhibits  of  de¬ 
horned  cattle  at  the  fairs  this  fall.  Show 
the  cattle,  with  the  horns  off  and  with 
the  wounds  nicely  healed,  by  the  side  of 
the  cattle  with  the  horns  still  loaded. 
This  would  make  a  new  and  interesting 
exhibit.  Packages  or  jars  of  silage  would 
also  attract  considerable  attention.  We 
wish  farmers  could  see  the  sample  of 
silage  from  which  our  last  week’s  pictures 
were  taken. 


How  does  the  first  frost  find  you? 
Winter  gives  fair  warning  after  all.  He 
sends  a  frost  to  pinch  us  and  give  notice 
of  the  heavy  blow  to  follow  later.  The 
first  frost  pinched  us  a  little  last  night. 
It  found  a  field  of  corn  that  was  planted 
too  late;  it  found  some  cracks  in  the  hen¬ 
house  and  numerous  other  tender  places 
on  the  farm’s  face.  We  felt  the  pinch 
and  we  mean  to  take  it  as  a  warning. 
That  is  what  it  is  meant  for. 


A  letter  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  from  Sir  J. 
B.  Lawes,  under  date  of  August  21st, 
says  : 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  in  an  if.  I  said 
that  my  wheat  crop  would  be  very  large 
i)  we  had  a  dry  July.  We  measured  more 
or  less  rain  on  29  days  in  July,  leaving  only 
two  days  absolutely  without  rain.  We 
have  had  no  summer  weather  this  year. 
J  had  decided  to  begin  harvest  to-day,  but 
it  rained  all  last  night  and  is  now  very 
wet.  We  shall  have  a  late  harvest  and  a 
bad  wheat  crop."  (Italics  ours.  Eds.) 


Is  it  economy  to  mulch  wheat  ?  That 
is  a  very  important  question.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  for  years  has  mulched  its  wheat  plots 
from  necessity ,  as,  when  wheat  is  planted 
a  single  kernel  six  inches  or  a  foot  apart 
each  way,  it  must  be  protected  in  some 
way  in  lieu  of  the  protection  which  the 
plants  give  each  other  in  thicker  seeding. 
But  we  have  never  mulched  our  field  or 
main-crop  wheat  and  can  not,  therefore, 
speak  from  experience  as  to  whether 
mulching  is  profitable  or  not.  Of  course, 
much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
land. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to 
the  articles  in  this  issue  by  F.  P.  Root. 
II.  T.  French,  F.  D.  Curtis,  Prof.  I.  R 
Iiobeits  and  T.  F.  Hunt. 

The  experiment  stations  may  well  work 
upon  this  problem. 


The  most  trying  work  of  the  year  done 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  is  planting  wheat. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  planting  half  an 
acre.  The  land,  after  being  plowed  and 
harrowed,  is  finally  raked  by  hand,  so  as 
to  secure  a  uniform  surface.  Then  a  six- 
tooth  marker  is  used,  which  makes  shal¬ 
low  drills  10  inches  apart.  The  wheat  is 
then  planted  in  these  drills,  one  kernel 
every  six  inches.  At  least  150  varieties, 
including  our  hybrids  and  cross-breeds, 
are  to  be  planted  in  this  tedious,  never- 
ending  way.  A  wooden  label  marks  each 
variety,  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  tree  or 
shrub,  and  the  numbers  and  a  brief  des¬ 
cription  are  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for 
the  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  surface 
freezes  the  entire  plot  will  be  lightly 
mulched  with  short  stable  manure.  We 
have  been  doing  this  back-spliting  work 
for  11  years. 

■ '  "■  ■  •  *  »  . - 

We  have  watched  the  poultry  markets 
in  New  York  City  for  a  number  of  years. 
One  feature  has  been  so  persistently  re¬ 
peated  that  we  have  come  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  settled  fact.  The  holiday  prices  are 
generally  low — each  Christmas  finds  a 
larger  lot  of  poultry  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  rid  of.  Prices  slowly  fall  from  Sep¬ 
tember  till  January.  There  is  every  in¬ 
dication  that  the  same  story  will  be  told 
this  year.  The  holiday  trade  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  profitless — except  to  buyers,  ship¬ 
pers  and  handlers — unless  part  of  the 
shipment  is  kept  at  home.  It  is  the  sea¬ 
son  now  when  the  farmer  can  best  afford 
to  eat  his  poultry  at  home.  Eat  “chick¬ 
en”  instead  of  beef.  Thus  cut  down  the 
meat  bill  and,  by  diminishing  the  stock 
sent  to  market,  obtain  a  better  price  for 
what  is  sold.  As  now  conducted,  the 
main  profits  in  the  poultry  business  are 
obtained  from  early  chickens  and  eggs. 


The  Earhart  Everbearing  raspberry  is 
at  this  time  (Sept.  4)  full  of  fruit.  From 
a  single  “tip,”  one  foot  long,  we  have 
just  picked  85  large  ripe  berries.  They 
are  juicy  but  the  quality  is  a  little  off,  and 
they  are  less  firm  than  in  the  early  season. 
But  it  is  not  everyone  that  cares  for 
black-caps  when  the  market  is  flooded 
with  grapes  and  peaches.  As  an  ever- 
bearing  raspberry  it  is  probably  the  best  of 
its  class  by  far.  As  a  novelty  it  is  a 
success.  The  only  question  is  whether 
there  is  a  place  for  it. 

ri  he  Rural’s  CO  hybrids  between  Rosa 
rugosa  ( female  parent)  and  many  hybrid 
remontants  and  teas  ( male  parents  )  have 
made  a  fair  growth  during  the  season,  ex¬ 
cept  that  many  of  them  have  been  much 
injured  by  mildew.  We  are  now  alluding 
to  the  plants  raised  from  the  crossings  of 
the  summer  of  1887.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
that  not  one  of  these  hybrids  should  have 
the  distinctive  loliage  of  the  mother 
plant. 

.»»»  . — 

Never  before  so  early  in  the  season  has 
the  market  been  supplied  with  so  many 
varieties  of  native  grapes,  or  those  which 
are  hybrids  between  natives  and  foreign 
grapes.  And  the  price  is  low.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  this  country  is  one  day  des¬ 
tined  to  become  the  grape  country  of  the 
world.  The  best  hybrids  thus  far  pro¬ 
duced  are  not  adapted  to  general  cultiva 
tion,  for  which  reason  their  successful  cul 


tivation  has  been  confined  to  comparative¬ 
ly  small  areas.  Each  section  is  slowly 
finding  out  what  kinds  it  can  grow,  and 
the  large  markets  are  being  supplied  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Duchess  is  now  sold  by  com¬ 
mission  men  at  eight  cents  per  pound ; 
Martha  at  six ;  Brighton  at  eight;  Agawam 
at  five ;  Union  Village  at  eight ; 
Concord  at  five;  Niagara  at  12, 
and  so  on.  Vineyardists  make  a 
grand  mistake  in  sending  fine-looking 
grapes  to  market  which  are  plucked  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ripe.  Yesterday  we  bought 
a  basket  of  Duchess,  the  finest  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  bunches  were  long, 
shouldered — the  berries  crowded  to¬ 
gether,  and  perfect.  But  they  had  been 
picked  before  maturity  in  order  to  secure 
a  ready  sale  at  a  high  price  and  were 
therefore  worthless. 


A  NEW  PLAN. 


WE  have  a  good  deal  to  say  in  this 
issue  about  the  way  we  propose  to 
pay  our  agents  this  year.  You  can  really 
get  “anything  you  want”  in  the  way  of  a 
premium.  We  speak  of  it  here  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  emphasize  the  fact,  elsewhere 
enlarged  upon,  that  this  offer  gives  a 
double  chance  to  granges,  farmers’  clubs 
and  other  organizations  to  secure  a  double 
benefit.  If  the  members  of  any  such  or¬ 
ganization  need  a  road  machine,  a  thrash¬ 
er,  a  steam  engine,  or  any  other  imple¬ 
ment,  here  is  a  chance  to  get  it.  Let  each 
member  of  the  organization  subscribe  to 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  Thus  a  club 
is  formed  large  enough  to  secure  the 
desired  article.  We  will  try  and  see  to  it 
that  the  subscribers  get  the  worth  of  their 
money  in  agricultural  information;  the 
premium  will  be  thrown  in.  Can  you 
suggest  a  more  liberal  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness?  If  you  can,  let’s  hear  it! 


A  GRAPE  NOTE  OR  SO. 


OUR  single  specimen  of  the  white 
grape  F.B.  Hayes,  was  received  from 
the  late  John  B.  Moore  in  December  of 
1884.  This  is  its  second  season  of  fruit¬ 
ing.  The  vine  is  thus  far  hardy  and 
healthy.  The  grapes  are  free  from  rot 
though  this  is  a  season  when  rot  pre¬ 
vails  to  an  unusual  extent.  The  berries 
ripen  only  a  little  after  Moore’s  Early  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Cottage. 
This  is  a  Concord  seedling  and  it  is  quite 
pure  in  flavor.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
promising  variety. 

The  Ulster  (Prolific)  is  again  doing 
finely  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  vine  is 
healthy,  the  berries  free  irom  rot,  the 
bunches  oompact.  It  ripens  a  trifle  be¬ 
fore  the  Concord,  and  the  quality  is  fine. 

Again  the  Victoria  is  nearly  faultless 
in  all  essentia]  respects,  except  as  to 
quality.  We  have  never  regarded  it  as 
better  than  the  Concord.  The  bunches 
are  perfect  and  it  bears  year  after  year  a 
quantity  of  fruit  that  would  kill  most 
varieties. 


“WAKE  UP,  UNQLE  SAM!” 


LOOK  at  our  first  page  picture!  It 
speaks.  Uncle  Sam  is  generally  pic¬ 
tured  as  a  tall,  thin,  old  gentleman,  alert, 
wiry  and  keen.  He  had  to  work  when  he 
was  a  boy.  Times  were  hard  then  and  it 
needed  every  effort  of  muscle  and  mind 
to  fight  his  way  up  to  a  living  place 
among  the  nations.  Poverty  was  good 
for  him,  because  it  kept  his  eyes  open. 
The  years  have  brought  prosperity .  The 
old  fellow  does  not  have  to  work  as  he 
did  50  years  ago.  Prosperity  makes  him 
fat;  good  living  makes  him  sleepy;  the 
spur  of  necessity  has  been  filed  off,  conse¬ 
quently  he  is  lazy.  In  this  condition  the 
old  gentleman  falls  an  easy  prey  for  ras¬ 
cals  who  want  to  live  by  tongue-work. 
Our  picture  shows  old  Uncle  Sam  as 
he  should  not  be.  The  portly,  well-fed, 
prosperous  old  gentleman  concludes  that 
wealth  is  piling  up  in  the  country  at  such 
a  rapid  rate  that  he  can  afford  to  let 
things  run  themselves  while  he  takes  a 
nap.  He  finds  a  pile  of  Trusts  that  cer¬ 
tainly  possess  “fat”  enough  to  make  a 
comfortable  place.  While  he  sleeps,  a 
gang  of  political  sharpers  make  away  with 
his  pocket-book.  The  farmer  sees  this 
theft  and  he  proposes  to  prick  Uncle  Sam 
to  wakefulness  so  that  he  may  protect  his 
property.  There  are  two  thoughts  that 
should  go  with  this  picture.  The  wealth 
of  this  country  is  increasing  rapidly 
enough — nobody  doubts  that.  It  is  in¬ 
creasing  at  a  marvelous  rate,  but  there  is 
not  a  fair  division  of  it.  The  farmer  does 
not  get  his  honest  share,  He  does  too 
much  work  for  the  share  he  gets.  The 
other  point  is  that  this  state  of  things  will 
continue  until  the  farmers  force  a  change. 


“Wake  up.  Uncle  Sam!”  Put  the  pitch- 
fork  into  him,  farmer! 


SWEET  CORN  FOR  POULTRY. 


A  FRIEND  reports  success  with  an 
experiment  at  feeding  sweet  corn  to 
poultry.  This  experiment  was  the  result 
of  an  accident.  A  piece  of  late  sweet 
corn  was  planted.  The  price  was  so  low 
that  hauling  it  to  market  would  hardly 
pay.  Therefore  the  corn  was  allowed  to 
mature,  that  it  might  be  used  for  seed 
another  year.  There  was  nearly  as  large 
a  yield  of  shelled  corn  as  there  was  from 
a  field  of  equal  size  near  by  planted  to 
field  corn.  A  peck  of  it  fed  to  poultry 
gave  such  good  results  that  the  whole 
amount  was  fed  before  spring.  No 
record  of  egg  production  w7as  kept  be¬ 
yond  the  fact  that  from  about  an  average 
number  of  hens  “more  eggs  were  supplied 
to  the  egg-man  than  ever  before.”  The 
following  analyses  of  corn  are  interesting. 
We  give  the  average  analyses  of  a  dozen 
or  more  samples. 

Sweet  Corn  Dent  Corn 


Water, 

Ash, 

Albuminoids, 

Fiber, 

Carbohydrates, 

Fat, 


8.59 
1.88 
12  08 
2.04 
67.37 
8.04 


11.13 

1.48 

10.49 

1.86 

70.20 

4.84 


These  analyses  would  indicate  that  the 
sweet  corn  would  afford  a  more  evenly- 
balanced  ration  for  egg^production  than 
the  dent  corn,  besides  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  smaller  kernels.  Who  among 
our  readers  have  had  experience  in  this 
matter  ?  We  want  to  know  more  about 
it. 


brevities. 


The  28th. 

Is  the  It.  N.-Y.  to  be  defeated? 

Read  Prof.  Sheldon’s  dairy  article. 

Do  you  know  of  any  axle-grease  that  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  chicken  fat? 

The  general  opinion  is  that  potatoes  will  be 
higher  in  price  than  most  people  thought  they 
would. 

The  latest  advices  are  that  the  short  crop  of 
clover  seed  abroad  will  bring  about  higher 
prices  here. 

On  the  7th  inst.  the  R.  N.-Y.  had  planted 
86  varieties  of  its  rye-wheat  hybrids  and 
wheat  crosses. 

“Your  cartoon,  ‘A  mystery  of  Trade,’  is 
beyond  praise.”  T.  h.  youngman. 

Harison  Co.  Dakota. 

The  Empire  State  Grape  (white)  may  be  all 
that  it  has  been  cracked  up  to  be  in  some 
places ;  but  it  is  not  for  us. 

The  farm  papers  tell  us  to  sow  from  2(X) 
to  500  pounds  of  “superphosphate”  to  the  acre 
before  sowing  wheat.  What  advice  1 

Isn’t  it  better  to  keep  cats  to  kill  the  rats 
and  mice  then  to  use  poison  and  have  the  dead 
vermin  under  floors  and  between  partitions? 

“At  the  rate  of  over  700  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre,  let  the  weather  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  he  what  they  may.”  That’s  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Mr.  Atkinson  will  be  disappointed  too. 
He  is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  care  for  the  loss 
of  $50  that  may  do  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  good. 

Mr.  Macomber  offers  some  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  to  those  who  may  next  year  have 
occasion  to  purchase  a  mowing  machine.  See 
page  612. 

A  good  account  of  the  easiest  known  way 
of  harvesting  potatoes  next  week.  This  will 
be  hard  reading  for  farmers  that  dig  potatoes 
out  of  the  weeds. 

Read  Mr.  Goff’s  sound  remarks  about  the 
“Country  School.”  Ah,  hero  is  a  fine  chance 
for  reform  for  those  who  w'ould  raise  up  the 
country  lads  and  lassies  and  so  elevate  agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  Crosby,  page  611,  is  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  special-purpose  cow  and,  as  we  infer, 
of  special-purpose  men.  He  does  not  seem 
to  think  a  general-purpose  cow  can  be  made 
to  perform  special  duty ;  how  does  ho  propose 
to  change  a  man  who  has  been  a  general- 
purpose  farmer  all  his  life  into  a  “special” 
worker? 

Small  fruit  growers  are  often  at  a  loss  to 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  pickers.  In  some 
of  the  raspberry  and  grape  regions  along  the 
Hudson  river,  tramps  are  made  useful.  They 
live  in  little  houses,  boarding  themselves. 
It  is  said  that  in  some  of  the  hop  regions  of 
this  State  farmers  are  importing  Italian  lab¬ 
orers  from  this  city. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  cartoons  we  shall  pub¬ 
lish  during  the  few  remaining  weeks  before 
the  electioo.  The  Rural  folks  are  not 
strong  partisans  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  We  believe  that  the  farmer  is  not 
getting  his  fair  share  of  the  yearly  profits. 
That  is  issue  enough  for  us.  Let  us  think  out 
a  way  of  correcting  the  wrong. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  shown  plants  of 
the  common  saltwort— Salicornia  Virginica — 
that  abounds  in  our  salt  meadows  along  the 
seaboard.  They  were  highly  perfumed  with 
what  seemed  to  be  a  combination  of  rose  at  d 
patchouly  and  were  sfld  for  their  exquisite 
odor.  The  plants  naturally  have  no  odor 
whatever.  A  local  name  for  this  peculiar 
weed  is  Mutton-sauce. 


Wmimn’s  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


Some  of  our  prominent  physicians,  writing 
about  the  many  nervous  ailments  now  afflict¬ 
ing  women,  say  that  one  cure  for  such 
disease  is  the  vigorous  use  of  a  broom !  So, 
many  women  in  easy  circumstances  who  are 
not  obliged  to  do  their  own  house-work, 
have  really  no'exercise,  as  they  will  not  take 
it  in  any  other  form.  Really,  it  seems  as  if 
one-lmlf  of  the  women  are  suffering  for  want 
of  something  to  do,  while  the  other  half  are 
equally  afflicted  from  doing  too  much.  And 
it  seems  we  can’t  equalize  matters,  without 
turning  this  poor  old  world  upside  down. 

*  *  * 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  taken  on 
the  whole,  women  who  do  a  certain  amount 
of  housework  are  healthier  than  those  in  mod¬ 
erate  circumstances  who  are  able  to  keep 
help.  Rich  women  take  exercise  as  a  matter 
of  fashion,  even  when  otherwise  they  might 
not  do  so,  but  well-to-do  people  without  pre¬ 
tensions  to  fashion,  are  apt  to  ignore  the 
activity  whichjmust  bring  health.  There  is 
much  virtue  in  a  broom,  despite  dust  and 
accompanying  disagreeables.  And  the  daily 
round  of  household  tasks  has  much  to  do  with 
both  mental  and  bodily  health,  though  it  must 
never  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  entirely  for 
exercise  in  the  open  air. 

*  *  * 

Every  mother  has  her  own  ideas  as  to  how 
to  bring  up  her  babies  aright,  and  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  on  which  few  agree.  But  we  often  think 
that  some  mothers  make  a  mistake  in  not 
treating  their  little  ones  as  if  they  were  rea¬ 
soning  creatures.  Notice  how  pleased  tiny 
little  tots  are  when  given  some  responsibility; 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  toddle  if  taught 
aright,  they  like  to  help  mother  by  picking 
up  or  carrying  some  trifle  for  her,  or  doing 
any  similar  act.  Then  is  the  time  to  begin 
training  them  to  be  real  helpers.  Of  course, 
t  oftens  seems  a  real  bother,  for  one  may  do 
things  quicker  without  this  hindering  assist¬ 
ance.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  child’s  education. 
Similarly,  babyhood  is  none  too  early  to  begin 
teaching  politeness, and  the  proper  way  is  to  bo 
as  polite  to  the  baby  as  to  any  one  else.  People 
sometimes  think  that  a  child  does  not  feel  dis¬ 
courtesy— we  hold  a  contrary  opinion.  Some 
little  ;  slights  that  were  not  meant  as  such, 
offered  in  our  extreme  childhood,  are  remem¬ 
bered  to  this  day,  and  all  sensitive  children 
suffer  in  the  same  way. 

*  *  * 

How  imitative  children  are,  too.  We  re¬ 
member  a  little  playmate  arranging  our  game 
thus;  “  Now  you  be  the  little  girl,  and  go  out 
to  play— when  I  tell  you  to  come  in,  you  say 
you  won’t,  and  then  I’ll  take  my  slipper  off, 
and  spank  you,  like  my  mamma  does.” 
Whenever  the  mother  is  impatient  or  sharp  of 
reproof,  she  will  And  her  own  scolding  tones 
reproduced  by  her  little  ones.  Certainly,  all 
children  cannot  be  managed  alike.  Though 
anything  like  force  is  to  be  avoided,  there  are 
times  wnen  nothing  less  than  a  whipping 
seems  of  any  use.  But  generally  we  find  that 
the  most  thoroughly  corrected  children  are 
the  most  unruly.  If  only  the  children  are 
taught  to  know  that  mother’s  word  can  al¬ 
ways  bo  depended  upon ;  that  mother’s  reason 
is  always  a  good  one,  there  will  be  little 
trouble  in  management.  But  it  must  be  hard 
to  be  wise  and  thoughtful  at  all  times— harder 
still,  to  be  always  good-tempered.  One  dear 
little  woman  wrote  us  recently,  with  her  six 
little  ones  all  suffering  from  whooping  cough 
at  once.  Not  a  very  easy  task  to  be  a  bright 
house-mother  under  these  circumstances. 


HOT  WEATHER  HINTS. 


The  other  day  I  went  into  the  village 
store,  where  I  was  waited  on  by  a  tired,  wan 
mother  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  another 
clinging  to  her  dress.  Both  children  were 
fretting  and  wailing  in  a  pitiable  manner. 
I  inquired  if  they  were  ill,  and  was  told  that 
it  was  only  the  hot  weather  which  made  them 
peevish.  A  closer  examination  proved  that 
both  of  these  little  mites  of  humanity  were 
suffering  with  an  aggravated  case  of  prickly 
heat.  I  pointed  it  out  to  the  woman  and 
asked  her  what  she  did  for  it.  “  Nothing,  ” 
she  replied  in  the  most  apathetic  manue'r. 
I  recommended  the  use  of  a  little  common 
salt  in  the  bath,  or  of  a  little  baking  soda, 
but  felt  that  she  regarded  me  as  a  dangerous 
character  seeking  the  lives  of  her  infants. 

Babies  should  have  a  little  salt  used  in  the 
bath  every  day  during  the  hot  weather, 
whether  prickly  heat  makes  its  appearance  or 


not.  In  the  case  of  severe  attacks  of  this 
troublesome  affliction,  a  spoonful  of  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid  in  a  pailful  of  water  applied  with  a 
sponge  will  surely  effect  a  cure. 

The  absence  of  bath-tubs  and  bath-rooms  is 
a  serious  draw-back  to  the  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  a  family.  The  editor  of  the  Indiana 
Farmer  has  invented  a  very  ingenious  substi¬ 
tute.  It  consists  of  four  slats,  a  square  of  rub¬ 
ber  cloth  and  a  sponge.  The  slats  are  three  feet 
long,  two  and  one-half  inches  wide  and  three- 
fourths  inch  thick.  A  square  notch  or  mortice  is 
cut  near  each  end  seven-eighths  inch  wide  and 
one  and  a  quarter  inch  deep.  When  a  bath  is 
to  be  taken  two  of  the  slats  are  laid  upon  the 
floor  parallel  and  three  feet  apart  with 
notches  up.  The  other  two  are  placed  across 
these  with  notches  down  and  fitting  into  those 
of  the  first  two.  This  makes  a  square  box  two 
and  a  half  inches  deep.  Oyer  this  spread  the 
square  piece  of  rubber  cloth,  which  is  one  and 
a  fourth  yard  wide  and  same  length.  This 
forms  a  large,  shallow  basin  in  which  to  stand 
while  using  the  sponge.  When  done  with  the 
bath,  gather  three  corners  of  the  square  cloth 
in  one  hand  and  the  remaining  corner  in  the 
other,  and  raise  from  the  floor;  lower  the  one 
corner  into  the  slop  jar  or  bucket,  and  pour  out 
the  water,  gather  up  the  slats,  and  the  work  is 
done. 

With  this  contrivance,  a  large,  soft  wash 
rag  a  sponge,  and  one  soft  and  one  rough 
towel,  a  moderate  degree  of  cleanliness  may 
be  achieved. 

Many  housekeepers  will  find  upon  getting 
out  their  glass  jars  that  some  of  the  covers 
have  been  lost  or  broken.  I  have  it  upon  the 
authority  of  a  friend  that  a  piece  of  cotton 
batting,  or  of  ordinary  white  wadding  split  in 
two,  and  tied  over  the  tops  for  preserves,  and 
for  canned  fruit  laid  immediately  upon  the 
fruit  with  a  thin  piece  of  a  board  with  a 
weight  on  top,  will  exclude  the  air,  and  the 
fruit  will  keep  perfectly. 

Ants  are  generally  troublesome  this  season. 
Sprinkle  some  sugar  through  a  sponge  and 
leave  it  where  they  can  get  at  it.  In  a  short 
time  they  will  be  holding  high  carnival,  and 
will  have  invited  their  “sisters  and  their 
cousins  and  their  aunts,”  then  plunge  it  at 
once  into  boiling  water:  when  the  sponge  is 
dry,  repeat. 

Fire-places  which  are  so  genial  in  winter 
are  ugly  and  unattractive  places  in  summer, 
upon  which  every  one  may  expend  such  taste 
and  ingenuity  as  heaven  may  have  blessed 
her  with.  A  friend  of  mine  bought  a  small 
clothes-horse,  painted  it  black,  and  covered  it 
with  pretty  red  and  gold  Japanese  paper. 
This  was  placed  in  front  of  the  fire-place  with 
a  long  trough-like  box  flllod  with  ferns  and 
mosses  frofn  the  woods.  It  was  on  castors  and 
could  be  run  out  of  the  low  window  on  to  the 
porch  to  bo  watered.  A  still  prettier  idea  was 
that  of  standing’a  large  mirror  in  front  of  the 
empty  grate,  and  in  front  of  this  a  box  of 
ferns.  A  cheap  mirror,  if  you  will  accept  an 
ugly  frame,  can  often  be  bought  at  a  second¬ 
hand  furniture  dealer’s,  or  at  a  city  auction 
store.  If  the  frame  is  too  ugly  to  be  redeem¬ 
ed  even  by  a  coat  of  paint,  get  a  lot  of  cones 
and  pretty  rustic  bits  of  wood,  cover  it  with 
a  coating  of  hot  glue,  and  apply  these  as  your 
fancy  may  dictate. 

It  is  decreed  that  while  civilized  man  can¬ 
not  live  without  dining,  he  might  live  a  great 
deal  longer  without  so  much  dining,  or  rather 
without  dining  so  extensively.  So  great  an 
authority  as  Sir  Henry  Thompson  says  that 
he  had  been  compelled  by  facts  constantly 
coming  beforo  him  to  accept  the  conclusion 
that  more  mischief  in  the  form  of  actual  dis¬ 
ease,  of  impaired  vigor  and  of  shortened  life, 
has  accrued  to  civilized  man  from  erroneous 
habits  in  eating  than  from  the  habitual  use  of 
alchoholic  drink,  considerable  as  he  knew  the 
evil  of  that  to  be.  He  also  declared  himself  in 
doubt  whether  improper  and  inordinate  eat¬ 
ing  were  not  as  great  a  moral  evil  as  inordin¬ 
ate  drinking.  Many  of  our  best  physicians 
say  that  the  habit  of  over-eating  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  most  troublesome  diseases.  Doubtless 
this  habit  is  most  often  laid  in  childhood. 
How  many  mothers  feed  their  babies  as  often 
as  they  cry,  taking  it  for  granted  in  the  most 
imbecile  manuer  that  the  baby  cries  for  food, 
when  more  often  the  helpless  little  victim  cries 
because  it  already  has  had  too  much  food. 
Whenthe  stomach  once  becomes  accustomed  to 
being  crowded  with  food,  if  the  supply  is  cut 
short  there  is  at  first  a  gnawing  sensation  that 
is  frequently  mistaken  for  hunger.  Persevere  a 
little  longer  in  your  abstinence,  and  you  will 
find  yourself  benefited  by  it,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  when  we  are  most  apt  to  over-eat. 

palmetto. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


And  to  every  day  he  gave  the  Almighty 
Advice  which  he  deemed  of  great  worth  ; 

And  hli  wife  took  in  sewing 
To  keep  things  a-going 
While  he  superintended  the  earth. 

— [27ie  Churohman. 

I  have  read  in  Plato  and  Cicero  sayings 
that  are  very  wise  and  beautiful ;  but  I  never 
read  in  either  of  them,  “  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labcr  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.”— Augustine . 

Buxton  says  :  “  It  is  astonishiug  how  soon 
the  whole  conscience  begins  to  unravel  if  a 
single  stitch  drops;  one  single  sin  indulged  in 
makes  a  hole  you  could  put  your  head 
through.” . . . 

Thomas  Hughes  says:  “What  a  man — 
be  he  young,  old  or  middle-aged— sows,  that, 
and  nothing  else,  shall  he  reap.  The  one  thing 
to  do  with  wild  oats  is  to  put  them  carefully 
into  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire,  and  get  them 
burnt  to  dust,  every  seed  of  them.” . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


THOU  OR  I  ? 


Some  day,  dear,  one  of  us— wo  twain— 

Will  watch  alone  in  toars 
And  call  tho  other  one  in  vain, 

In  voice  of  hopeless  fears, 

As  in  death’s  silence  one  of  us  shall  lie  ; 
Which  will  it  be,  dear,  thou  or  I  ? 

Were  one  of  us  by  death  bereft 
So  of  love’s  thought  and  speech, 

What  other  word  of  hope  Is  left 
To  utter  each  to  each  ? 

So  one  shall  watch  and  one  In  death  shall  llo  ! 
Which  will  it  bo  dear,  thou  or  I  ? 

Beside  life’s  pathway  as  we  go 
One  will  grow  faint  and  fail, 

And  seek  another  way  to  know 
Where  death  shall  not  prevail, 

And  one  will  wait  alone  as  days  go  by, 

For  yet  a  longer  space, 

God’s  pitying  grace : 

Which  will  it  bo,  dear,  thou  or  I  ? 

I  may  bo  first  to  understand 
The  life  so  far  from  thine  ; 

Mine  may  be  woe  to  fold  thy  hand— 

Grown  still  and  cold  In  mine— 

As  sign  of  death  across  thy  breast  to  lie. 

God  chastens  others  so. 

Thank  Him,  we  do  not  know 
Which  It  will  bo,  dear,  thou  or  I ! 

—Harriet  Mxxwell  Converse,  in  Home  Journal. 


TEACHING. 


It  was  lately  said  of  Ja  self-sufficient  re¬ 
former,  in  words  that  many  persons  might 
well  lay  to  heart ; 


For  many  years,  teaching  was  considered 
the  only  “genteel”  (How  I  hate  that  word  I) 
occupation  for  a  lady  to  engage  in.  All  the 
broken-down  gentlewomen,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  became  teachers.  Now,  however, 
other  lines  have  been  opened  to  women,  and 
we  find  them  doing  all  kinds  of  clerical  work, 
etc. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  become  a  teach¬ 
er,  to  pass  a  certain  examination.  If  the  re¬ 
quired  average  is  obtained  a  certificate  is 
awarded,  and  the  recipient  may  then  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  full-fledged  teacher.  But  one-half  of 
the  teachers  who  obtain  certificates,  and  who 
teach,  are  no  more  fitted  for  the  occupation 
than  are  I  was  about  to  say  hod-carriers, 
but  that  may  be  a  little  too  strong.  Well 
then  than  are  the  women  who  preside  at  tho 
wash-tubs.  Of  course^thoy  have  the  necessary 
education,  but  that  is  not  all  that  is  necessary. 
I  he  one  thing  needful  is  the  faculty  or  power 
to  impart.  We  may  know  a  thing  very  thor¬ 
oughly  and  yet  be  unable  to  tell  any  one 
about  it  in  a  sufficiently  lucid  manner  to  have 
them  really  understand.  We  know  it  so  well 
ourselves  that  we  do  not  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  about  it. 

A  teacher  to  be  successful  must  also  be  able 
to  study  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
children  under  her  charge.  A  loud,  angry 
tone  may  frighten  one>hild  into  obedience  at 
once,  while  it  would  have  just  the  opposite 
effect  on  another.  It  never  does  for  the 
teacher  to  lose  her  temper  and  fly  into  a 
passion,  for  if  she  does  the  children  will,  in  a 
measure,  lose  a  certain  respect  for  her,  or 
rather,  she  falls  a  peg  lower  in  their  estima¬ 
tion.  She  must  maintain  her  dignity,  and 
to  do  this  she  must  be  firm.  Be  gentle,  kind 
and  considerate,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  certain  stand,  take  it,  and  adhere  to  it 
in  a  quiet,  dignified,  firm  manner. 

The  parent  or  teacher  who  goes  around 
scolding  hour  after  hour  creates  an  amount 
of  fear  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  have  been 
under  the  ban,  as  it  were.,  but  if  one  should 
rebel  ,they  would  all  do  so  at  once,  and  said 
parent  or  teacher  could  howl  till  she  were 
tired  without  restoring  order.  But  the  calm, 
composed,  firm-spoken  one  would  in  an 
instant  have  every  child  at  his  or  her  task, 
and  quiet  reigning  over  all. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

This  successful  mctllcino  is  a  carefully-prepared 
extract  of  tho  best  remedies  of  tlio  vegetable 
kingdom  known  to  medical  science  as  Alteratives, 
Blood  ruriflers,  Diuretics,  and  Tonics,  such  as 
Sarsaparilla,  Yellow  Dock,  Stillingla,  Dandelion, 
Junipor  Berries,  Mandrake,  Wild  Cherry  Bark 
and  other  selected  roots,  barks  and  herbs.  A 
medlcino,  like  anything  else,  can  bo  fairly  judged 
only  by  Its  results.  Wo  point  with  satisfaction  to 
tho  glorious  record  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  en¬ 
tered  for  itself  upon  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
peoplo  who  have  personally  or  indirectly  been 
relieved  of  terriblo  suffering  which  all  othor 
remedies  failed  to  reach.  Sold  by  all  druggists, 
gl;  six  for  #5.  Made  only  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO., 
Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


TIMING  HORSES,  ETC. 

Price-List- Solid  Nickel  Silver 
Open-Face  I  Hunting 

fIaIn  •  •  . . *r..no|  *?.oii 

Sweep-Second.  6  00  1  8.00 

stop-watch. . . .  mo  I  9  oo 

Oreldo  Cases.  Gold-platod, 
Si. 00  extra,  warranted  to 
stand  acid  test.  All  our 
Watches  are  Stem  Wind, 
Independent  llnnd  Set, 
l. Straight  Dine  Lever 
1  Escapement  s,  and  war¬ 
ranted  accurate  and  durable 
I  time  keepers,  and  have  every 
r  appearance  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  watches  On  receipt 
of  price,  we  will  ship,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  part  of  the  U. 
H.  or  Canada,  or  on  receipt  of 
u.  «t-/v  put  5  u  to  Kuaranteo  express 
with  privilege0©? examinaMon?8’  WlU  shll)  (' *  l)' 

r^£74aKrUn,t,^  OUr.  batches  in  every  particular 
ted'  Catalogue^1  Jevvellel's’  or  send  stamp  for  Illustra- 
MANIIATTAN  WATCH  COMPANY. 

StS°  fVuox^W.  Y'  CHy-  PaCt0ry’  158 


Rucker’s  Patent 
Washing  Machine 
Improv ed.  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer 
tho  old  method 
ol’  hand-rubbing 
than  any  device 
yet  introduced  to 
the  public  Easily 
work’d  and  wash¬ 
’s  perfectly  clean 
'Ireuiars  free. 

N.  C.  Baughman, 
York.  Pa. 


CAMPAIGN  V ooo  phV/nen*’  canks,e&  o.’ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS. ORQANETTES  <fc  MUSIC  BOXEB 


MAGICk^m8 


UAL,  hLh 


..  ■  .  - - CTKIC, MECHANICAL WONDEM 

\y  (  Magic  Lanterns  Wanted.)  Catuloiriio 
HARBACH  &  CO„  80#  Filbert  8L.  Phil„<Iu,  i>u. 


I  FEW  FIRM  FACTORS! 

That  the  Rural  New-Yorker  stands  ready 
to  supply  as  Premiums  for  Subscribers. 


THESE  ARE  SAMPLES  ONLY 

of  what  we  are  prepared  to  furnish.  The  list 
is  without  limit : 

Any  Harrow, 

Any  Plow, 

Any  Mowing  Machine, 

Any  Hay  Rake. 

Any  Steam  Engine, 

Any  Threshing  Machine* 

Any  Road  Machine, 

Any  Piano  or  Organ, 
Any  Hewing  Machine. 
Anv  Churn  or  Butter  Worker, 

Any  Creamer, 

Any  Rifle  or  Shot  Gun, 

Any  Gold  or  Hiiver  Watch, 

Any  Hort  of  Silverware  or  Jewelry. 
Any  Windmill, 

Any  Farm  Wagon, 

Any  Feed  Mill, 

Any  Fodder  Cutter, 

Any  Carriage  or  Cart, 

Any  Corn  Shelter, 

Any  Reaper  or  Binder, 
Any  Hay  Carrier, 

„  Any  Hay  Press. 

Any  Horse  Power, 

Any  l)og  Power, 

Any  Lawn  Mower, 

Any  Land  Roller, 

Any  Cultivator, 

Any  Panning  Mill, 

Any  Root  Cutter, 

A  ny  Feed  Steamer, 

Any  Potato  Digger, 

Any  Hydraulic  Rum, 

Any  Stump  Puller, 

A  ny  Cider  Mill, 

Any  Corn  Planter, 

Any  Thoroughbred  Cow  or  Bull, 

Any  Horse  of  any  Breed, 

Any  Sheep  of  any  Breed, 

Any  Hog  of  Any  Breed, 

Any  Dog  of  any  Breed, 

Any  Poultry  of  any  Breed, 

SIMPLY  ANYTHING! 

The  terms  given  on  the  article  we  illustrate 
show  what  we  can  do  for  agents.  Write  and 
see  if  we  cannot  duplicate  those  figures  on 
ANYTHING  YOU  WANT. 

For  further  particulars  write  at  once  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

34  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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But,  after  all,  the  principal  thing  is  to  win 
the  affection  and  respect  of  your  scholars. 
If  they  love  and  revere  you  they  will  do  any¬ 
thing  to  please  you.  What  a  pretty  sight  it 
is  to  see  children  on  their  way  to  school, 
carrying  bouquets  for  teacher.  At  home 
each  one  of  us  had  a  little  flower-bed  and  no 
one  else  was  allowed  to  touch  a  plant  or 
flower  that  grew  therein.  Of  all  the  flowers 
we  had  nine-tenths  went  to  “  Teacher.”  How 
we  vied  with  each  other  to  see  who  could 
pluck  the  first  lily  or  rose  for  her! 

Another  thing:  teachers  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  show  partiality.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  help  loving  one  child  more  than 
another,  but,  even  if  we  do,  we  must  not  show 
it  openly  in  the  school-room.  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  little  tot,  that  a  teacher  in  our 
school  preferred  one  little  boy  above  all  the 
others.  She  was  kind  to  all,  but  she  made  an 
especial  favorite  of  this  one.  It  was  no 
wonder,  either,  for  he  was  a  sweet-faced 
little  lad,  and  his  mamma  kept  him  always 
neatly  and  tastefully  dressed.  His  smile  was 
like  sunshine,  aud  everybody,  large  andsmalb 
liked  him.  But  to  hear  teacher  say  contin" 
ually  “  Freddie  dear,”  or  “Freddie  darling  ’’ 
all  day  long,  to  see  her  kiss  him  twenty  times 
a  day,  and  never  kiss  any  one  else,  was  more 
than  the  other  boys  liked.  One  day  Freddie 
came  in  dressed  in  a  neat  little  whit# 
pique  suit,  which  with  his  bright  little  ribbon 
tie,  made  him  look  very  pretty  indeed. 

“  How  sweet  you  look,  dear  ”  said  teacher 
as  she  patted  him  on  the  head.  Some  of  the 
rest  of  us  looked  sweet,  also,  we  thought,  and 
I  noticed  several  little  red-lipped  mouths 
pucker  up  with  a  spiteful  look.  The  girls 
didn’t  mind  it  as  much  as  the  boys,  for  they 
were  all  fond  of  Freddie,  too,  and  liked  to 
hear  him  praised. 

Now  one  of  the  older  boys  went  off  at  noon 
and  got  some  tar  from  the  wheel-wright’s  aud 
spread  a  thick  coat  of  it  over  Freddie’s  bench. 
When  he  came  skipping  in  at  the  tap  of  the 
bell,  he,  of  course,  sat  down  in  the  tar.  When 
he  got  up  he  was  literally  covered  with  it. 
His  pretty  little  suit  was  ruined,  and  he  look¬ 
ed  a  [dreadful  fright,  for  he  had  gotten  it  all 
over  his  face  and  hauds,andeven;intohissunuy 
curls.  Poor  little  fellow!  He  cried  bitterly 
and  the  teacher  was  very  angry.  But  no  one 
would  tell  who  did  it.  Finally  one  of  the  boys 
said  “Does  he  look  so  sweet  now?”  The 
teacher  thought,  of  course,  that  the  one  who 
spoke  thus  was  the  culprit,  so  she  pounced  on 
him  and  thrashed  him  with  a  stout  ruler. 
But  she  had  made  a  mistake,  and  the  other 
boys  hastened  to  let  her  know  it.  But  the 
bitter  feeling  caused  by  this  episode  lasted  as 
Jong  as  those  same  boys  were  under  that  teach¬ 
er’s  rule. 

To  impart  to  another,  one  must  ^simplify 
things  as  much  as  possible,  and  if  possible,  tell 
it  as  if  you  were  trying  to  understand  it  your¬ 
self  for  the  first  time.  I  remember  when  I 
tried  to  learn  to  tell  time.  My  eldest  sister 
siid  to  me.  When  one  hand  is  in  such  a  place 
and  another  haud  is  in  such  a  place  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  time.  Well  I  tried  to  memorize  it  all, 
saying  to  myself.  “When  the  large  hand 
points  to  one  and  the  small  haud  points 
to  twc  it  is  fiv6  minutes  after  two,  etc.  ” 
But  I  couldn’t  remember  them  all,  so  I  wrote 
it  all  out  on  a  paper  so  that  I  wouldn’t  forget; 
but  I  did.  I  didn’t  know  why,  and  of  course 
couldn’t  remember.  One  day  mamma  asked 
me  to  tell  her  the  time.  I  couldn’t  remember, 
and  felt  in  my  pocket  for  my  little  memoran¬ 
dum,  but  found  it  was  in  the  pocket  of  another 
dress,  so  ran  upstairs  after  it.  When  I  came 
back  I  told  her  the  time  from  my  paper. 

“What  have  you  there  ?”  asked  she. 

“  The  time,”  1  replied. 

“  Bring  it  here,”  she  said. 

I  did  so  and  she  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
then  said,  “  Can’t  you  tell  without  this  ?” 

“No,”  said  I,  “I  can’t  remember  so  many.” 

“  Come,  let  me  show  you,”  said  she,  as  she 
pointed  to  the  clock  face.  “  There  are  twelve 
figures  on  that  Dial,  do  you  see  ?” 

“Yes,”  1  replied. 

“Well,  now,”  continued  she,  “there  are  just 
five  minutes  between  each  one  of  those  num¬ 
bers.  Now,  how  many  minutes  round  the 
whole  face  ?” 

1  counted  up,  five  by  five,  till  I  had  gone  all 
around,  and  then  said,  “Sixty.” 

“There,  you  have  learned  that  much,  have 
you  not  ?  Now,  if  there  are  sixty  all  around, 
how  many  are  there  in  the  half  ?” 

I  thought  for  a  moment,  then  replied, 
“Thirty.” 

“Well,  then,  from  the  figure  twelve  down  to 
the  figure  six,  you  have  thirty  minutes,  and 
six  is  half  the  face,  so  there  are  thirty  minutes 
in  half,  and  thtn,  of  course,  there  are  fifteen 
in  quarter.” 

I  understood  perfectly,  but  Mamma  con¬ 
tinued, 

“The  long  hand  points  the  minutes,  and  the 
short  haud  points  the  hour.  When  both  bands 

are  together  at  Myp]ve,  it  is  twelve  o’clock, 


From  twelve  down  to  six,  we  say  in  counting 
the  minutes,  so  much  after  whatever,  figure 
the  little  hand  points  to.  From  six  up  to 
twelve  we  say  so  many  minutes  before  or  to 
the  figure  the  little  hand  is  nearest  to.” 

I  never  had  any  more  difficulty  from  that 
moment,  and  not  only  that,  but  I  understood 
it  so  well  that  I  undertook  to  teach  all  the 
rest  of  the  children  how  to  tell  time.  As  soon 
as  I  saw  why,  the  thing  was  learned.  My 
sister  was  indignant  one  day  when  she  heard 
me  tell  my  aunt  that  Mamma  had  taught  me 
to  tell  time.  She  exclaimed  angrily: 

“Oh!  you  story-teller !  I  showed  you  months 
before!” 

So  she  had,  but  she  hadn’t  taught  me  at 
all. 

So  it  is  in  teaching  anything,  from  the  sim¬ 
plest  sum  of  addition  to  the  most  intricate 
problem  in  Geometry  or  Mensuration.  First 
teach  why  w6  do  thus  aud  so.  If  one  under¬ 
stands  the  rudiments,  even  though  he  may 
make  mistakes  in  the  work,  he  is  sure  to  come 
out  right  in  the  end,  and  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  what  he  is  about. 

But  the  faculty  of  imparting  is  not  given  to 
all,  and  if  you  possess  it  not,  you  will  never 
succeed  as  a  teacher;  so,  if  you  are  compelled 
to  earn  your  living,  you  had  better  begin  at 
once,  and  cast  about  for  some  other  means  of 
doing  it. 

DORA  HARVEY  VROOMAN. 


ELSIE  BEE  SAYS: 

That  all  kinds  of  fantasies  are  introduced 
in  sugar-tongs.  One  of  the  most  novel  is  in 
form  of  frogs’  legs  joined  to  the  fat,  round 
body  as  a  handle. 

That  for  half  mourning,  pansies  are  of  luster¬ 
less  black  enamel  with  a  diamond  center  and 
that  the  edelweiss,  with  its  thick,  furry  petals, 
and  with  centers  of  pearls,  is  the  latest 
flower  brooch.  The  texture  is  marvelously 
represt  nted  in  white  enamel. 

■ - • - • 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


September!  The  summer  is  over. — The 
kitchen  which  in  many  houses  is  a  deserted 
shrine  during  the  summer  months,  once  more 
offers  up  its  incense.  Autumn  is  here,  with 
its  wealth  of  fruits  aud  its  richness  of  flowers 
— its  splendor  of  tints  in  this  northern 
climate,  and  its  garnering  of  the  necessary 
food  for  the  long  winter.  How  the  years  go 
by !  It  seems  but  yesterday  since  I  began  to 
write  for  these  columns  with  my  little  ones 
about  my  knees,  and  my  hands  more  than 
full.  Now  the  years  have  given  to  these 
children  a  larger  growth,  and  to  me  a  larger 
measure  of  care — the  storms  of  many  winters, 
and  the  weary  dajs  of  many  summers  have 
passed  over  me,  and  autumn  is  here. 
There  is  a  poem  that  often  goes 
through  my  brain,  and  to-day  I  repeat — 

“  If  you  and  I 
Should  stop  and  lay 

Our  life  work  down,  and  let  our  hands  fall 
Where  they  will, 

Fall  down  and  lie  quite  still. 

And  if  some  other  hand  should  stop  to  find 
The  threads  we  carried  so  that  It  could  wind, 
Beginning  where  we  stopped,  If  it  should  come 
To  keep  our  life  work  going— seek 
To  carry  on  the  good  design 
Distinctively  made  yours  and  mine, 

What  should  it  find  ?” 

And  the  query  was  answered  by  the  mem. 
ory  of  that  finding:  it  would  be  disappointed 
hopes,  thwarted  ambitions,  wounds  made  by 
those  we  love,  sharper- than  a  “  serpent’s  tooth” 
ingratitude  and  many  bitter  experiences 
But  if  we  could  leave  a  record  of  faithfulness, 
we  need  not  mind  much  who  gathers  up  the 
threads,  “  She  hath  done  what  she  could” — 
is  a  better  epitaph  than  a  whole  oration. 

And  so  we  begin  September  work  with  re¬ 
newed  vigor.  These  are  autumn  thoughts 
that  must  come,  but  they  do  not  daunt  us,  and 
the  housekeeper  stores  up  supplies  for  winter, 
and  begins  anew  the  autumn  campaign  with 
faith  in  the  promises,  and  a  love  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  those  of  her  household,  that  sustain 
her  through  many  weary  trials. 


Teach  the  children  to  eat  slowly  and  to 
thoroughly  masticate  their  food. 


CANS  FOR  FRUIT. 


In  the  Rural  of  Aug.  18th.,  Mrs.  Wager- 
Fisher  gives  us  her  method  of  preparing  jars 
for  canning  fruit,  which  is  all  very  well,  if 
one  wants  to  go  to  all  that  trouble,  but  there 
is  not  the  least  need  of  it,  I  never  heat  my 
jars  a  particle  or  prepare  them  in  any  way 
except  to  have  them  clean  and  tsweet,  This  is 
way; 


Place  the  jars  on  the  table  with  rubber 
bands  properly  adjusted  and  covers  handy. 
When  the  fruit  is  ready  and  boiling  hard  take 
the  kettle  to  the  table,  take  a  jar  in  the  left 
hand,  hold  it  over  the  kettle  and  with  a  long- 
handled  dipper  pour  in  the  boiling  fruit 
quickly.  Tip  the  jar  slightly  while  filling  so 
that  if  any  runs  down  the  outside  it  will  not 
burn  the  fiDgers.  I  can  hold  a  jar  until  nearly 
full,  but  when  it  gets  too  hot,  set  it  on  the 
table  and  fill  even  full,  put  on  the  cover  and  | 
screw  it  down  tightly.  I  have  put  up  ' 
hundreds  of  jais  in  this  way  and  so  far  as  I 
can  remember  I  have  never  had  one  crack, 
but  by  the  old  way  (like  Mrs.  Fisher’s)  I  have 
broken  several.  I  hope  the  Rural  house¬ 
keepers  will  try  my  way  and  save  themselves 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble. 

MRS.  N.  E.  BAKER.  | 


GRAHAM  BREAD. 

T  wo  cups  of  rsweet  milk,  one-half  cud  of 
sugar,  one  half  cup  of  molasses, one  teaspoonful 
of  soda  and  one  teaspoouful  of  salt.  Graham 
flour  to  make  a  batter  about  as  thick  as  for 
griddle  cakes.  Bake  in  a  deep  dish  for  one 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

MISS  ESTELLA  MILLER. 


Fall  bonnets  show  strings  two  inches  in 
width,  to  be  tied  by  the  wearer. 

Ribbon  bonnets  are  among  the  novelties 
seen  for  this  fall.  The  frames  are  entirely 
covered  with  loops  of  ribbon  coming  forward 
from  the  crown  The  ribbon  is  from  one  to 
two  inches  in  width. 

The  new  toques  are  long,  oval  crowns, 
pointed  low  over  the  hair  at  the  back  and 
very  fully  trimmed  in  the  front.  This  style 
of  head  wear  particularly  adapts  itself  to 
the  fingers  and  purse  of  the  economical  girl, 
who  cannot  or  will  not  pay  two  dollars  for 
materials  and  six  for  style. 


Pijscetlancousi 


All  the  Ladies 


Who  have  given  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  a  trial 
are  enthusiastic  In  its  praise. 

Mrs.  J.  J  Burton,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  says  : 
“  I  have  been  using  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  with 
marvelous  success.  It  restores  the  original 
color  to  gray  hair,  promotes  a  fresh  growth, 
and  keeps  it  strong  and  healthy.  As  a  toilet 
article  I  have  never  found  its  equal.” 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  by  T)r.  .T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


SWT  THE  ONLY 

Brilliant 

Durable 

Economical 

Are  Diamond  Dyes.  They  excel  all  others 
in  Strength, Purity  and  Fastness.  None  others 
are  just  as  good.  Beware  of  imitations.  They 
are  made  of  cheap  and  inferior  materials  and 
give  poor,  weak,  crocky  colors.  To  be  sure 
of  success,  use  only  the  Diamond  Dyes  for 
coloring  Dresses,  Stockings,  Yarns,  Carpets, 
Feathers,  Ribbons,  &c.,  &c.  We  warrant 
them  to  color  more  goods,  package  for  pack¬ 
age,  than  any  other  dyes  ever  made,  and  to 
give  more  brilliant  and  durable  colors.  Ask 
for  the  Diamond  and  take  no  other. 

Send  postal  for  Dye  Book,  Sample  Card,  directions 
for  coloring  Photos.,  making  the  finest  Ink  or  Bluing 
(io  cts.  a  quart),  etc.  Sold  by  Druggists.  Address 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

For  Gilding  or  Bronzing  Fancy  Articles,  USE 

DIAMOND  PAINTS. 

Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  Copper.  Only  io  Cent3 


eOL»  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  P—ee 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  nixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cu%  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persona  in  health. 

Seld  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

&  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 


WE  WANT  AGENTS— 

FOR  OUR  ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  latest  Electrical  Inventions  and  Novelties. 
Quick  Sales,  Larf<e  Profits  and  no  Competition. 
A  rare  opportunity  for  the  right  men.  A  gene  \ 
worth  from  875  to  $£00  per  month  and  all 
expenses.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

LIGHT,  IIKAT  AND  POWER  CO. 

....CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  . . 


AGENTS  WANTED! 

TO  SELL  OUR  GREAT  SPECIALTIES. 

Fire  and  Burglar- proof  Safes,  Combi¬ 
nation  Looks,  Burglar-alarms,  Treas¬ 
ure  Boxes,  ele.  A  permanent  and 
profitable  business.  Better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  We  undersell  other  com- 
panics  80  per  cent.  Beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  Q  ^Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
Don’t  wait!  Write  us  at  once. 

THE  VICTOR  SAFE  «fc 
LOCK  CO.,  Cincinnuti,  Ohio. 


fin  tn  DO  A  month  can  be  mado 

J>/J.UU  IO  qjzju.uu  working  for  us.  Agents 
preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
emploved  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond.  Va. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSIN0 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878, 


llAnifSl  Fnrming  with  Green  Manures 

The  Fourth  Edition  now  teady.  Price 
bound  tn  paper,  65  cts;  in  cloth,  SI .  Will  be  sent 
for  easb,  free  of  postage.  Address 

DR.  HARLAN.  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


to  SS8  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Satetv  Rein  Holder  Co..  Holly,  Miah. 


GOLD. 

VKKE. 


Live  at  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  up  than 
at  anything  else  in  the  world  Either  sex  Costly  outfit 
Terms  fkkk.  Address,  TltUK  <k  Co..  Augusta,  Maine. 


AGENTS 


WANTED.  Men  or  Women.  Address 
SWEDISH  MFG.  CO.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


2PPHTC  for  Catalogus  of  hundreds  of  userul  ArtI 
WCIl  I  O  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Apts,  and 
Dealeissell  lareeonnntities.  CHICAGO  SCAl.F.t'O..  Chicago. 


Keyhiih  Over-Fants 

Keep  Your  fj§|  On  This. 

Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Workingmen, 

when  you  want  a  pair  of  Over-Pants  that  are  pro¬ 
perly  cut,  easy  fitting  and  that  will  Never  Rip,  ask 
for  and  get  the  Newburgh;  also  Newburgh  Never 
Rip  Pantaloon  In  Wool,  Jeans,  Cottonades,  &c. 

Pantaloons,  81  Over  Pants,  TSCjtoSl. 

If  vour  Pants  rip  in  wear  you  get  your  money  back. 
Sold  by  one  first-class  dealer  In  every  town. 

M’f’g  by  Whitehill  &  Cleveland.  Newburgh,  N.Y« 


RfllffORNIA 


¥  or  free  information  concern¬ 
ing  Agricultural  Lund  in 
Southern  California,  address  with  stamp, 
JOHN  B  IS  I. Kit,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


AMPAICN  SUPPLIES II 

Badges,  Banners,  Flags,  Uniforms,  Everything 
Get  our  price  before  you  buy.  Catalogue  free. 
THE  DOMESTIC  M’F’G  CO.,  AVallingford,  Ct. 


Write  for  par  ticulars  regarding  our  short¬ 
term  offer.  Try  it,  and  thus  get  your  friends 
interested  in  the  Rural.  Then  you  can  get 
them  on  your  list  with  little  trouble. 


50c. 

This 

Month. 


A  MAN  IS  KNOWN  BY  HIS  KNIFE. 

We  intend  that  you  shall  have  the  same  love  for  this  knife  as  for 
your  paper.  Cut  is  exact  size.  2  blades, 
Razor  steel,  test<  d.  Warranted.  Compare 
with  any  75e  knife  in  your  store.  Sample 
sent,  postpaid,  5Cc ;  5  for  $2.  With  Ebony 
handle, brass  fin 
ish.  60c;  fi  for  #3 
3-blade  Cattle 
knife,  SI ;  Prun¬ 
ing, 75c;  Grafting 
25c;  Budding,  55c. 
SolidSteelGer- 
MAn  Pruning 
Shears,  postp’d, 
fi.  64-p.list  Free. 
Also.  “  How  to 
Use  a  Razor.” 
Maher  &GROSH, 
SO  Street. 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  September  8,  1888. 

Congressman  Scott,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  has  been 
renominated  in  spite  of  an  emphatic  letter  of 
declination.  Last  Monday  he  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  House  absolutely  prohibiting  the 
immigration  of  Chinese  and  providing  for  the 
cancellation  of  all  permits  heretofore  issued 
for  the  return  of  home-visiting  Chinamen. 
'Phis  was  done  because  a  report  had  reached 
this  country  that  the  Chinese  Government  had 
refused  to  ratify  the  late  treaty  regulating 
Chinese  immigration  It  was  a  prompt  and 
clever  Democratic  move  to  concillitate  Pacific 
coast  voters.  It  passed  the  House  at  once 
without  oppos  tion,  and  went  to  the  Senate, 
where  not  a  single  vote  has  been  recorded 
against  it.  No  party  or  faction  is  willing  just 
now  to  risk  the  loss  of  Caucasian  votes  by 

sticking  up  for  Mongolian  ‘‘cheap  labor.” . 

...  .Two  other  bills  against  Trusts  have  been 
introduced— one  in  the  House  by  a  Democrat, 
the  other  in  the  Senate  by  a  Republican. 
There  are  some  prominent  members  of  both 
parties  who  see  no  evil  in  Trusts;  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large  appear  to  see  a  good  deal  of  mis¬ 
chief  in  them ;  and  just  before  a  Presidential 
election  what  political  party  would  dare  to 
run  counter  to  the  opinion  of  the  “people  at 
large?”  It  looks  as  if  so  much  attention  will  be 
frittered  away  on  such  a  multiplicity  of  anti- 
Trust  bills  that  none  of  them  will  get  enough 
backing  to  pass.  Every  Congressman  appears 
anxious  to  curry  favor  with  bis  constituents  by 
formulating  an  anti-Trust  bill.  Better  for 

all  to  agree  upon  one  and  push  it . 

Dorr  E.  Felt  of  Chicago  has  perfected  a 
machine  which  will  add,  subtract,  multiply  or 
divide  without  error.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
an  unabridged  dictionary,  and  is  worked  with 
keys  like  a  type-writer  .......On  September 

1  a  80,000-barrel  oil-tank  exploded  at  Cygnet, 
Ohio,  scattering  the  oil  in  torrents  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  Three  workmen  were  swept  away 
by  the  cum  nt  and  burned  to  death  and  several 

others  were  injured . A  week  ago  a  large 

party  of  cow-boys  were  attending  a  round-up 
in  Pueblo  county,  west  of  Pike’s  Peak,  Col. 
At  night  seven  of  them  camped  on  Beaver 
Creek,  a  dry  water-course.  During  the  night 
a  cloud-burst  a  short  distance  above  them 
made  a  breast  of  roaring  water  six  feet  high, 
and  the  torrent  swept  all  away.  One  saved 
himself  by  grasping  a  tree;  the  bodies  of  the 
others  were  found  scattered  for  miles  along 

ihe  stream . Near  Boonville,  Mo  ,  last 

Sunday,  a  freight  train  jumped  the  track  and 

killed  six  section  hands .  Same  day  a  tire 

in  Baltimore  caused  a  loss  of  $1,500,000,  and 
while  eight  firemen  were  in  a  five-story  build¬ 
ing  it  suddenly  collapsed  and  only  one  escaped. 

.....  August  80  a  sudden  flood  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  drowned  18  people,  mostly 

colored,  and  did  a  world  of  damage . In 

“No  Man’s  Land”  last  week,  in  a  battle 
between  18  horse  thieves  and  50  pursuing  Col¬ 
orado  settlers,  all  the  outlaws  were  wiped  out 
and  three  of  the  vigilantes  were  killed  ....... 

Yellow  Jack  now  so  securely  occupies 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  that  the  doctors  despair  of 
combatting  him  successfully  till  aided  by  Jack 
Frost.  They  advise  all  to  leave  the  place  so 
as  to  afford  no  new  victims.  Four-fifths  of  the 
people  have  left  already.  In  the  first  five 
weeks,  till  Monday,  there  bad  been,  in  all, 
258  cases  and  84  deaths — one  in  seven,  which 
shows  that  the  disease  is  unusually  fatal — oue 
in  10  to  12  being  an  average.  Appeals  for 
help  are  made  to  the  public  by  the  suffering 

can’t-get  aways.  . There’s  armed 

trouble  between  the  settlers  on  the  Maxwell 
grant  near  Trinidad,  Col.,  and  the  Maxwell 
Land  Co.  The  latter  claims  a  vast  area  under 
an  old  Mexican  grant,  and  the  U.  S.  !8upreme 
Court  last  decided  in  its  favor.  Before  that 
several  thousand  settlers  bad  squatted  on 
the  land  and  now  they  insist  that  even  if  the 
original  grant  were  valid,  it  covered  only 
about  one-tliird  of  the  area  appropriated  un¬ 
der  it.  Tne  original  grant  was  for  06  000  acres; 
while  the  amount  appropriated  is  1,750,000 
acres.  They  refuse  to  buy  or  lease  the 
land,  and  drive  out  all  who  do  either.  They 
have  burnt  a  number  of  dwellings  belonging 
to  the  Company’s  Agents  and  lease-holders 
and  say  they  will  hold  the  country  against  the 
grant  claimants  at  all  hazards.  The  claim¬ 
ants  are  mostly  aliens.  The  settlers  now 
number  between  5,000  and  6,000  and  already 
a  number  of  “conflicts”  have  occurred  between 
them  and  the  sheriff’s  officers,  with  several 
“  casualties”  on  both  sides.  Gov.  Adams 

refuses  to  interfere  for  the  present . 

The  political  canvass  is  getting  quite  lively, 
the  “Blumed  Knight”  being  the  most  promin¬ 
ent  on  one  side,  and  the  “Old  Roman”  on  the 
other.  Nominations  for  Congressmen  and 
State  officers  are  now  the  order  of  the  day. 
Arkansas  gave  an  increased  Democratic  ma¬ 
jority  at  the  State  election  Monday,  and  next 
day  Vermont  gave  an  increased  Republican 
one.  Betting,  which  started  here  at  100  to  50 
to  100  to  70  on  Cleveland  is  now  about  even, 
though  often  an  enthusiast  offers  to  put  up 
“odds”  on  either  side;  but  such  offers  are 
generally  “bluff” . . The  Manitoba  legis¬ 
lature  has  adjourned  till  October  16 . . 

At  Sheepshead  Bay  race-course  near  this  city 
last  Monday  the  greatest  race  of  the  year,  for 
two-year-old  colts  and  fillies,  was  won  by  the 
Kentucky  wonder,  JtToctor  Knott,  which  is 
considered  the  fastest  race-horse  of  his  age  in 
the  country.  The  Futurity  stakes  a  mounted  to 
$10,UUU  and  this  with  the  entryhnoney,  made  the 
winners  share89.625,  while  $8,178.66  went  to  the 
second,  and  $1,589  to  the  third  horse.  The  day 
before  the  race,  $40,600  were  refused  for  Proc¬ 
tor  with  an  additional  $10,000  in  case  he  won 
the  Futurity.  ..  .Monday  was  Labor  Day,  a 
legal  holiday  in  this  State.  The  day  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  general  holiday  in  this  city.  About 
15,000  men  paraded,  and  all  the  nearby  pleas¬ 
ure  resorts  were  liberally  patronized.  There 
were  parades  also  in  the  chief  towus  of  this 
State,  aud  in  those  of  other  States  also,  notably 
at  Boston,  Bultiaure,  Chicago  and  Detroit. . .. 


“•dR-orani  ”  Fiffeti  Waeel for  Buggies, ^Adv 


“  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  may.” 

No  close  observer  of  human  affairs  can  gain¬ 
say  the  poet  as  above  quoted.  The.  close  ob¬ 
server  aforesaid  must  have  noted,  however, 
that  there  are  many  persons  who  seem  to  think 
that  their  ends  will  be  shaped  without  any 
“rough  hewing”  on  their  part.  How  much 
nobler  is  it  for  young  men  to  strike  boldly  out 
to  build  well  their  own  characters  under  God’s 
guidance.  To  all  who  aspire  to  do  a  good  work 
and  do  it  well,  we  say  write  to  B.  F.  Johnson 
&  Co.,  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va.,  who  will 
give  you  helpful  suggestions. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  September  1,  1888. 

John  Leslie  Veorhees,  one  of  the  famous 
farmers  of  the  Mohawk  Valley, N.Y.  died  Mon 
day  at  Fort  Hunter, aged  83  years.  He  leaves 

$500,000 . A  report  from  Dakota  is  that 

Statistician  Sheridan  states  that  the  dry 
weather  of  July  and  frost  of  August  15,  have 
seriously  injured  the  wheat  crop  and  the  yield 
will  not  be  over  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  A 
great  many  places  will  have  no  No.  1  Hard  or 

No.  1  Northern  to  ship  . Charles  Arpin, 

of  St.  Johns,  Quebec,  has  certain  hay  claims 
against  the  United  States,  involving,  he  says, 
at  least  $1,060,000.  Mr.  Arpin  wants  Senator 
Hoar  to  push  these  claims  for  a  percentage  of 
the  profits.  Senator  Hoar  is  much  angered  at 
the  Canandian’s  presumption  in  thus  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bribe  him  ...  1  he  season  in  the 

Northwest  continues  from  10  to  20  days  late. 
The  elevator  proprietors  at  Milwaukee  have 
refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  that  city  to  ship 

out  the  oldest  wheat  in  store  first . 

Queens  county,  L.  I.,  farmers  have  been  wont 
to  graze  their  cows  on  the  highways,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  statute  against  such  a  practice. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  industry 
has  notified  all  cow  owners  in  the  locality 
named,  that  hereafter  all  cows  found  at  large 
will  be  driven  directly  to  the  slaughter-house 
and  killed,  without  compensation  to  the  own¬ 
er .  Another  “National  Horse  Show” 

is  announced  for  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  to  open  on  November  5.  About 
$15,000  will  be  offered  in  prizes  and  entries 
will  close  on  October  15.  Special  prizes  will 
also  be  offered  by  the  Directors,  by  friends  of 
the  Association,  and  by  gentlemen  interested 
in  special  breeds.  Hitherto  these  shows  have 
been  far  more  English  thau  American,  but  there 
are  promises  of  better  things  tor  the  next. 


1 XCURSIONS  TO  KANSAS  AND 
NEBRASKA. 

Write  to  John  Sebastian,  General  Ticket 
and  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Railway,  “Rock  Island  Route,” 
Topeka,  Kansas,  and  he  will  furnish  you  with 
full  information  regarding  a  series  of  Harvest 
Excursions  on  the  following  dates:  August 
21st,  Stptember  11th  and  25th,  October  9th 
and  23d,  aud  will  also  mail  to  your  address, 
printed  matter  giving  full  particulars  about 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  lanus,  new  towns,  etc. 

This  is  the  new  Kansas  and  Nebraska  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  great  Rock  Island  Route,  offering 
splendid  inducements  to  parties  desirous  of 
locating. — Adv. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  furnish,  as 
a  premium,  any  article  sold  or  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  country. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

tor  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  proiluce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  '179  Washington  St..  New  York  Citv. 


“JONES 

HE  PAYS  THE  FREICHT” 

Scales  of  all  Sizes.  5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 
with  Brass  Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box, 
$60.  For  free  Price  List  of  all  kinds,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

B1NGHKKTON,  M.  V. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  on* 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mill*  a  speoialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL 
rAUUUVliXi  HAW- 1  V-  9-  A 


The  “Burlington”  is  the  only  line'running 
sleeping  cars  from  Chicago  to  Denver  without 
change.  It  is  the  only  line  by  which  you  can 
go  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  be  but  one 
night  on  the  road.  It  is  the  picturesque  line 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  It  runs  daily 
“fast  trains”  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
Cheyenne,  and  Denver. 


TJTTT  T  ■RTlVnm  Ask  your  dealer  for  the 

DULiIj  rich  Patent  Bull  It 


Ell- 

i"g. 


Sample  2)4  inch,  by  mall,  30  cents.  Address  Kllricli 

Hardware  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plantsvllle,  Ct 


tBAlLEY  CUTTER. 

ForEnsilageand  Dry  Forage. 

Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  Great 
saving  of  power  and 
increase  of  capacity. 

Made  only  by 
AMES  PLOW  CO., 
Send  for  circulars  aud  catalogue,  Boston  and  How  York. 


( 


1 


Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  short 
term  offer.  Try  it  and  thus  get  your  friends 
interested  in  the  Rural.  Then  you  can  get 
them  ou  your  list  with  little  trouble. 


1 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  A  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DEDERICK’S 

* 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one  « 
that  Buits 


F  M  PI  RF  POWER  and  SEPARATOR 

Lilli  I  1 1  IL.  BEST,  CIIEAPE8T  and 
MOST  IMPROVED  In  the  market. 


We  also  manufacture  Field  Rollers,  Plows,  Feed  Cutter  and  Crusher 
Hand  A  Power  Corn  Shellers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
^fice  List.  S.  8.  M  KSSINUKIt  &  SON,  Tatamy,  Northampton  Co.  Pa. 


BELLE  CITY 

Feed  &  Ensilage 

CUTTERS. 

All  sizes.  Only  self 
feeder  made.  Best 
machine 
on  the 
market. 

Send  for 
Catalogue,  also  free 
Book  on  Ensilage. 

Belle  City  Mnfg.  Co., 
Ruelne,  Wig. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self. 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made 
Kuil  Instructions  for  erecting'sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  EERlilNS’  W1NI)  MILL 
AND  AX  GO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  lnd. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


tJtlFKOVKlt 


D-a^  Monitor  Incubator 


Has  the  best  Record  and 
Is  the  best  Improved  of 
any  macoine  made  Ma¬ 
chines  running  at  Factory. 

Williams  Incubator  Co., 

L.  B.  649,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Burt,  Hampden, 

Logan.  Haver  land,.  Warfield,  Jesse  &  Itasca  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants  4i 'c  per  doz  :  $2  per  100,  postpaid.  On 
good  ground  these  will  bear  next  June. 

PUTNEY  &  VVOODW  AH1)  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 


PUMNTON’S  STEAM  GENERATOR 

Stands  at  the  Head  tor  Cooking  and  Steam¬ 
ing  Feed  lor  Stock. 

Heating  Milk  or  Water  In  Dairys,  small  Cheese  Facto 
ries.  Scalding  Hogs,  Bath-Rooms.  Laundries,  etc. 

Cooks.  Boils  or  Steams  Anything  with 
Economy  and  Dispatch.  Also.  Purinton’s 
Tank  Heater,  for  Warming  Stock  Water.  Both 
madeof  Boiler  Plate  Steel  and  come  low.  Descriptive 
Circulars  and  price  on  application. 

J.  It  PUKINTON  &  CO  , 

Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 


Cattle  Dealers. 

UflHTCn  by  a  Responsible  Merchant,  25  to  50  good 

W&KIlUmii.cH  COWS  (HoESTElN’S 
PREFERRED(,  giving  not  less  than  10  quarts 
dally  Price  not  exceeding  S4  O  a  head.  Terms  $200. 
cash  down— balance  $100  monthly.  Address 

B.  HOLSTEIN,  P.  O.  Box  67£,  New  York. 


34-  SIZE  SAW  SET 


For  Lumbermen  andWood  Cutters. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farquhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 

Semi  for  Catalogue.  Portuble,  Sta» 
tionary .  Traction  and  Automatic  K*- 
especially.  Vy  arum  ted  «  qunlor 
Ruperiorto 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FAROUHAR  A  SON,  York.  Pa 


Corn  Shellers,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills, etc. 


Warranted  the  most  porfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 

circular.  J  g  F1BQUIUR,  YlirV 


WARRANTEDSSm" 

the  tower,  and  that  our 
Geared  Wind  Mills 
have  double  the  power 
of  all  other  mills. 
Mfrs.ofTanks.Wiud 
Mill  supplies,  aud 
the  Celebrated 


CHALLENGE 

Feed  Grinders, 
HORSEPOWERS*^ 
CORN  SHELLERS, 
PUMPS  and 
BRASS 


CYLINDERS 

ccnafor  Catalogue 
and  Pricc.rt. 

flood  All  ENTS  WANTED.  . on  ....  T«t  th 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  A  FEED  Mil  l.  CO 
BATAVIA,  KANE  CO-  ILL. 


ALWAYS 

,  BUY  the  BEST 

GearedorPump'  hr  Bill] 
on  30  Outs  Test  Trial, 


If  you  want  any  article  for  work  in  doors 
or  out-of-doors ,  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can 
secure  it  with  little  cash  outlay.  Oet  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  Rural  and  the  article  is 
yours. 


Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally 


‘  -WROUGHT  IRON 

Punched  Bail  Fence 


®  ©  O 

slfl 

<o£ 

—  -Jtfl  a 

Suitable  for  Prir.t.  Rosljonco.,  P.rk.,  Cjort  Houm.  C«m«tert«  orPahlW 
Ground* — made  either  Plain  or  Orn-mental  Also,  manufacturer*  of  the 
IKON  TURBINE  WIND  ENOINES.  BUCKEYE  FOKCJK  FUMP*. 

.  BUCKEYE  LiWN  MOWIM,ETC 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  aud  Price*  to  (  \ 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO..  Springfield.  Ohlft 


Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  to  W.  H.  WIGMORE, 

POU  LTRY 
^CATTLE 

SPECIALTIES, 

No.  107  S.  EIGHTH  ST„  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Cow  Milking  Tubes,  Teat  Slitters,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
Labels  and  Windy  Dropsy  Trocars,  French  Poultry 
Killing  Knives,  Caponizing  Tools  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  full  instructions,  Adjustable  Hands,  Rings, 
Markers,  Roop  Syringes,  Anti-Feather  Pullers,  Gaped 
Exterminator  and  Ilow  to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  - 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  '‘Adv.,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


Sets  a  saw  in  three 


Cheapest  and  best  ever  made.  ! 
minutes.  Also,  Champion  Gauge  for  cutting  raker 
teeth  proper  length.  Any  one  can  use  them.  Sample 
of  each,  bv  mall,  on  receipt,  of  *1.  Circulars  free. 

J.  E.  WHITING,  Montrose,  l*a. 


Now  then,  friend,  is  there  not  some  imple¬ 
ment  that  you  need  on  your  farm?  We  want, 
new  subscribers  for  the  Rural,  Can't  we 
come  to  terms  and  make  one  want  supply  the 
other f 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1-10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  #3,04  (12*.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16V*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  ox 
application.  _ 

(i  Post-offlc*  at  New  York  City..  V,  fs 


SEPT  45 


fym&xaus. 


THE  WATERMELON 

In  vernal  massiveness  you’re  seen, 

In  produce  stall  and  window  niche, 

And  tempt  the  palates  of  the  green, 

Likewise  the  purses  of  the  rich; 

Who  has  not  felt  your  mighty  thrall? 

Alas !  you  double  up  us  all. 

— Boston  Budget. 

Ancient  Greece;  Old  butter.— Farm  & 
Fireside. 

Light  headed;  The  locomotive. — Washing¬ 
ton  Critic. 

What  burns  to  keep  a  secret?  Sealing 
wax. — Agricultural  Epitomist. 

It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  “  footprints  of 
time,”  when  it  is  well  known  that  time  flies.— 
Michigan  Farmer. 


,  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES 

WEAVER  ORGAN  &  PIANO  CO. 

YORK  .  PA.U.5.A 


* — m 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES- 

GrcatestnuIueemeiR^ver  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tens  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Rand  or  Moss 

_ na  Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 

Gold  Kami  .Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
orWebRter’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  28D.  81  and  83  Yescy  St.,  New  York. 


CENTS  WILL  GET  THE 

National  Stockman 

ajdFARMERTkrKg 

The  BEST  and  BRIGHTEST  FARMER’S  PAPER. 
OAPAGES,  CLEAN,  FRESH  AND  RELIABLE. 
SiV  DEPARTMENTS  EACH  ABLY  EDITED. 

O  B?  |V|  Ft  S1.00  for  five  copies  to  January  1, 1889. 
O  E-  IH  W $1.50  for  1889,  and  get  balance  of ’88  free. 

Samples  Free.  flXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters.  Elevators, 
Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co., 
118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


BEST  HATCHER 

ON  BARTH. 

Most  Improved.  Simple, 
Perfect,  Self-Regulating. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  stamp.  Addrtss 

E.K.GANUNG&CO. 

Elmira.  N.  Y..  successors 
to  Andrews  Hatcher  Co. 
Mention  tills  paper. 


E*  PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


13  CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  EAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


w  CONSUMPTION 


I  believe  Piso’s  Cure 
for  Consumption  saved 
my  life.— A.  H.  Dowell, 
Editor  Enquirer,  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C.,  April  23,  1887. 


PISO 


The  best  Cough  Medi¬ 
cine  is  Piso’s  Cure  for 
Consumption.  Children 
take  it  without  objection. 
By  all  druggists.  25c. 


■ 

00 

PISO’S  CURE  FOR 

H| 

n 

CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 

| 

m 

Gentleman  Rider :  When  I  say  ready ,  Tommy,  you  let  go. 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES. 

OLI)  AND  RELIABLE, 

ARE  STILL  OFFERING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  YOUNG,  SMOOTH,  THRIFTY  STOCK  IN 

AMERICA. 

BUDDED  APPLES,  STANDARD  PEARS,  DWARF  PEARS  (High  mill  Low  H called). 

PLUMS,  CHERRIES.  PEACHES,  OUNCES,  RUSSIAN  APRICOTS;  ’ 

GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  mid  a  lull  line  ol 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  etc.  Also  Extra  Sized  STANDARD  PEARS  of  the  Finest  Quality. 
Special  Inducements  to  Buyers  in  large  quantities.  Trade  List  out  August  1st. 

SMITHS,  POWELL,  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  ¥. 

IT  is  a  conceded  fact  that  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  U.  S.  foi 
Nurserymen  to  sort  up,  Dealers  to  Pack,  or  Planters  to  order, 
than  at  the  Painesville  Nurseries,  the  aim  of  THE  STORRS  HARRI-’ 
SON  CO.  being  to  carry  a  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Bulbs,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Have  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  stock  of  Standard,  High  Top  Dwarf  and 
Dwarf  Pear;  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Quince, 

Russian  and  other  Apricots.  Grape  Vines,  both  old 
and  new.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries, 

Raspberries,  Strawberries,  etc.  In  fact  a  full  line  of 
l’ruits  and  Ornamentals,  both  large  and  small.  Prices 
Reduced  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Price  List  Free.  34th  YEAR.  700  ACRES.  24  GREENHOUSES 

Address  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINESVILLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIU 


CANTON  IKON  ROOFING  CO., 

CANTON,  OH  ID. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 

STEEL  ROOFING. 

^„Made  °f  genuine  Sheet  Steel  and  Calamfned  Stcei.  Also 
CORRUGATED  IRON  Roofing  and  Siding,  Beaded  Iron  Celling  and 
Siding,  Crimped  Edge  Roofing  and  Siding,  Roof  Paint.  Roofer’s  Paper,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  List,  rrd  Samples.  Me'^'N  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Get  the  Rest  from  Improved  Cattle,  Sheep  and  *vvinc. 

H.  HOW  13  <fc  CO.’S*  Celebrated  P^i^htlum  Stock. 

The  largest  herd  of  Registered  Jersey  Cattle  In  Virginia,  and  awarded  the  herd  prize  at  the  State  Fair  for  10 
consecutive  years.  A  long  list  of  prizes  awarded  our  exhibit  at  the  Ohio  Valley  Exposition.  Wheeling,  W  Va 
1885  and  1886.  Many  prizes  at  ihe  Atlanta  Exposition  held  In  October.  1887.  Choice  Jersey  Calves  and  Yearlings 
of  both  sexes  now  for  sale  from  same  herd.  Also  Guernsey  Cattle  of  Imported  Stock,  and  a  prize  herd  of  Devon 
Cattle,  Berkshire  and  Jersey  Red  Swine,  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Sheep.  Address 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


FIRE-PROOF 

WATER -PROOF 
WIND-PROOF 


GUTTA  PERCHA  ROOFING! 

The  Great  Roofing  for  the  South.  Send  for  Southern  Manufacturers’  References.  For  Steep  or  Flat  Roofs, 
Factories,  Mills, Lumber  Sheds,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue, 

Testimonials,  Samples,  etc. 

Empire  Paint  &  Roofing  Co.,  "28  * 


SUCH  A  BOOK !  IT'S  enough  to  m  ARE  A  FROG  LAUGH  l 


JUST  I  AGENTS 
OUT.  I  WANTED 

Cs> 


The  BRIGHTEST,  J OUT. I EST  JUVENILE  BOOK.  Full  of  the  oddest' 
pranks  and  most  c  liar  in  mg  stones  with  Izuitf  li-provokin^  illustrations  by  the# 
Prince  of  Juvenile  artists,  BrWill  sell  immensely. AGENTS  WANTED. 
Apply  early  to  HUBBARD  BROS.,  Publishers,  Pliilnda.  mid  Chicago. 


10,000  ACENTS  WANTED  to  supply  FIFTY  MILLION  PEOPLE  with 
THE  LIFE  OF  By  the  author  of 

BEN  HUP; 

Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  the  eminent  Author,  Statesman,  Diplomat,  and  Life-long  friend  of  Gen.  Harrison  is  writing 
the  only  authorized  Biography.  “  No  man  living  more  comp  ptent'' — Ex-Gov.  Porter,  of  Ind.  M  111  ions  have 
read  Ben  Ilur  and  want  Ben  Harrison  by  same  author.  Selling  immensely.  By  mail  82.00.  Greatest 
Money  Making  book  yet  Outfit.*  oOcUu  HUBBARD  BROS.,  Philadelphia  or  Chicago. 


THE  LIFE  OF 

BENHARRISON 


\j  ‘'111  'MV  |  '  1  D| 

THE  '  V  POUNDER  '  HARROW  >  LEADS '  I  THEM  ALL' 
Twenty  Thousand  In  Use.  All  War¬ 
ranted.  One  at  Wholesale  to  start  them  in 
new  territory.  Send  for  circular  to: 

6.  H.  POUNDER,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wi*. 


WORK 


FOR  A  Id,  8  30  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Samples  worth  §5  and  particulars 
free.  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


coodFERTILIZER 


w 


GET  X  PAMPHLET  FREE  FROM 

S.  POWELL,  BALTIMORE,  Ml>. 


MANGE 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  ( Thymo-Cresol )  is  a 
handy,  sure, safe, abso¬ 
lutely  N0N-P0IS0N- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ESTABLISHED  1852. 

.JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
HEW  YOBX  STATE  DBAIH  TILE  AHD  PIPE  WOSXS, 

MAIN  OFFICE.  76  THIRD  AVK.,  ALBANY.  N.  Y.  £. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TIDE 

Over  13  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excell' ng  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  Premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  ou  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  forsale. 

ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, we  guaran 
tee  our  stock, makeprices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  <fc  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Perchoron  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horses. 

r»IIIIC  BEVOLTKKB.  Bend  stamp  ror  price 
vdUn*  list  to  J.  H.  Johnston  h  Son.Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FOUTZ’S  HORSE: « CATTLE  POWDERS. 


/FOUTZfjl  r/:^pouTZ  J  ,F0UTZ  | 

Will  cure  or  prevent  Colic,  BoIIh  n  nd  almost 
every  disease  to  which  Horses  and  Cattle  are  sub 
ject.  DAVID  E.  FOUTZ,  Proprietor,  Baltimore,  Md- 


IDEAL 


IMPROVED 

workmen,  built  on  correct  princi- 
plea  and  fully  warranted;  17  YEARS’  /||| 

EXPERIENCE.  Sent  on  trial, 
for  Circular  and  Price. 

Stover  Mf’g  Co.  Freeport,  III. 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  short¬ 
term  offer.  Try  it,  and  thus  get  your  f  riends 
interested  in  the  Rural  Then  you  can  get 
them  on  your  list,  with  little  trouble. 


RINGER’S 


New  Holland 


royal 
WIND  MIL, Li. 


Power  Wind  Mill 
WINGER’S 

FEED  GRINDER 

All  indispensable  to  Farmers,  Dairy¬ 
men  and  Stock  Raisers.  PUMPS, 
Tanks,  Cylinders,  Pipe,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalogue,  and  mention  this  paper. 

E.  B.  WINGER.  Freeport,  Ill. 


CHARLES  INMAN, 
Averill,  Midland  Co.,  Michigan, 
BRSKDER  OF 

Scotch  Collie,  Shepherd 
Pup*  from  the  best  o'  Stock- 
Mules,  85;  Females,  8.4 
Pair,  |8,  0.0. D. 


BUY  JHE  WRINGER  SAVES 

THE  MOST  LABOR 
PURCHASE  GEAR 


k’TFW  Saves  half  the  labor  of  other 
wringers,  and  costs  but  little  more. 

FliDIDCDoes  not  GREASE 

CMrlntThe  CLOTHES. 

Bolid  White  Rubber  Rolls.  Warranted.  Agents 
wanted,  everywhere.  Empire  W.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  *• 
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REGULAR  PREMIUM  LIST 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


tlie  Raral  New-Yorker  this  year  adopts  an  entirely  new  plan  for 
5amPaiSJ«  It  proposes  to  supply  any  article  its  agents  may  want. 

secure  No  P^mSfm  T  ^  has  some  particular  article  in  mind  that  he  is  anxious  to 

secure,  wo  Fremium  hist  hut  the  one  we  offer  this  year  could  nossihlv  be  comnlete  mi o-h 

n<5uafra?Blanl}  ^ese  articles,  as  they  run  all  the  way  from  a  gold* watch  to  a  Jersey  bull  We 

nrouo^^o  Offer  <y«^ethUf^rrc+articles  so  that'  °“r  friends  may  get  an  idea  of  the  bargains  we 
propose  to  oner.  For  the  rest  we  may  repeat  that  we  will  supply 

ANY  AMERICAN  ARTICLE. 

Our  agents  may  select  what  they  want  from  the  articles  now  in  the  American  market  and  we  will  tell  them  how  manv  subscribers 
they  must  send  in  to  secure  what  they  want.  We  quote  figures  on  a  number  of  excellent  articles,  and  these  figures  are  fair  samnles 
of  the  bargains  we  ean  secure  on  other  articles  not  named.  1 


That  is  why  we  make  this  wide  offer.  Many  farm  papers  like  to  sell  articles  to  their  readers.  The  RURAL  does  not  care  to  do 
this.  It  does  not  feel  like  faking  business  away  from  those  who  patronize  its  advertising  columns.  For  this  reason  it  is  able  and 
wi  hng  to  make  better  subscription  terms  with  agents  than  any  other  paper  can  make.  Now,  if  you  want  ANYTHING  and  arc  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  subscriptions  for  agricultural  papers,  tell  us  what  you  want  and  we  will  quote  you  figures.  DO  THIS  AT  ONCE. 


NOTES. 


Aspinwnll  Potato  Planter. 
Given  for  115  Subscriber*. 


The  New  York  Seed  Drill. 
Given  lor  12  Subscribers). 


|2FThe  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
from  now  till  Jan.  1,  1890,  is  $2  for 
single  subscriptions,  and  $1.50  in  clubsof 
five  or  more. 

USF’We  make  a  liberal  short-term  offer 
that  will  greatly  aid  in  subscription 
work.  This  offer  will  be  made  known  on 
application. 

U5iF“We  will  gladly  supply  sample 
copies,  circulars,  posters  and  other  ad¬ 
vertising  matter. 

|3iF“Both  old  and  new  subscribers  count 
in  clubs  of  five  or  over,  and  they  may  be 
sent  from  different  post-offices. 

53F“Money  sent  by  letter  generally 
reaches  us  safely.  Still,  unless  registered 
we  will  not  assume  any  risks. 

[^“Premiums  are  sent  at  the  expense  of 
the  agent  unless  otherwise  noted,  either 
by  mail  or  express,  as  desired.  When 
goods  are  to  be  sent  by  mail,  money  for 
postage  must  accompany  the  order. 

S3iF"We  invite  correspondence  with  all 
agents  of  agricultural  journals,  confident 
that  the  Rural  can  offer  the  most  liberal 
terms. 

l^°We  most  earnestly  call  the  attention 
of  church  societies,  school  districts, 
granges  and  other  organizations  to  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  bells,  libraries,  road  machines, 
or,  in  fact,  whatever  they  may  want,  by 
forming  a  club  for  the  Rural.  1 


Good  judges  of  machinery  have  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  agricultural  impl 
nents  ever  invented,  and  this  opinion  is  well-founded.  The  pickers  that  grasp  and  hold  tt 
seed,  work  with  faultless  accuracy,  taking  the  seed  as  one  would  take  it  with  the  finger  an 
thumb  and  placing  it  just  where  it  is  wanted  in  the  drill.  Think  of  planting  potatoes  whil 
™ °iD  a  co™£ortable  seat>  a11  ye  that  have  dropped  seed,  with  an  aching  back  A  man  wif 
imnliStT  CaQ  P  ant  p°rta£oes.  foi‘ tbe  entire  neighborhood,  and  thus  pay  half  the  cost  of  tt 

7oSWs?MicPh  ’  “  OT8ry  0n6  iS  mad6  by  th0  AsPi“»»“ 


Saiul’u  Patent  Triple  Motion  White  Mountain  Freezer. 
Given  lor  Two  Subscribers. 


This  Freezer  is  becoming  more  popular  every  year.  Ice-cream  is  becoming  one  of  the  mo. 
“°“0t  desserts,  for  it  is  cheaper,  healthier  and  more  palatable  than  pies  or  puddings  «  Tt 
White  Mounain  has  three  motions,  thus  mixing  the  cream  evenly  and  thorouehlv  andevoed? 
ing  the  freezing.  We  offer  the  four-quart  freezer,  price  §5.50,  for  only two ^  subscriber^ K 
for  circular  and  receipt  book  to  White  Mountain  Freezer  Co.,  Nashua  N  H  - 


This  is  one  of  the  best  drills  made.  It  drops 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  is  sure  to  give 
satisfactiou.  Supplied  by  the  Higgahum 
Manufacturing  Co.,  18!)  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


huburn  Adjustable  Chair. 
Given  lor  13  Subscribers. 


Do  you  ever  get  tired  when  night  comes  ? 
This  may  be  a  foolish  question,  yet  it  is  worth 
considering,  when  wo  discuss  this  chair 
What  member  of  the  household  does  not  see 
the  time  when,  completely  tired  out,  he  looks 
around  for  a  comfortable  reclining  place  ? 
Such  a  member  will  always  look  in  one  place 
when  a  Luburg  chair  can  be  classed  among 
the  family  possessions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  chair  made  can  give  so  much  “  solid  com¬ 
fort  ”  as  this  oue.  It  is  a  chair,  a  bed,  a  desk, 
a  lounge  all  in  one,  and  it  Is  handsome  enough 
fo  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  any  room. 
This  is  a  splendid  premium.  Wouldn’t  your 
wife  thank  you  for  getting  it,  though  ?  Made 
by  the  Luburg  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


Cano’s  Patent  l)«or  Hanger. 

Given  1'or  One  Subscriber, 
LANES  ANI1FRICTI0N  DOOR  HANGER 


running  door  on  the  barn.  We  consider  this 
the  best  door  hanger  on  the  market.  It  runs 
without  friction  and  does  not  screech  and 
groan  as  rusty  wheels  generally  do.  The 
hangers  are  made  in  four  sizes,  to  run  five,  10 
and  To  feet  respectively.  We  offer  No.  1.  The 
hunger  will  run  on  any  ordinary  iron  track, 
but  if  desired,  a  patent  steel  track  can  be  sup- 
pUed  I  he  hangers  aro  made  by  Lane 
Brothers,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Waterman’s  Ideal  Fountain  Pen* 
Given  lor  Two  Subscribers. 

A  farmer  or  any  one  else  who  fails 
to  use  every  labor  saving  device  of 
merit  makes  a  mistake.  If  you  spend 
five  minutes  every  day  for  a  year 
getting  out  your  inkstand  and  look¬ 
ing  up  your  pen,  you  lose  in  a  year, 
nearly  three  working  days,  to  say 
nothing  of  loss  in  worry  and  ill  nature 
over  dry  ink-stands  and  broken  or 
rusted  pen-points.  The  Ideal  Foun¬ 
tain  Pen  is  a  labor-saving  implement 
just  as  much  as  is  a  harvesting  ma¬ 
chine  or  a  sulky  plow,  and  every  one 
who  has  writing  to  do  should  have  one. 
It  is  a  pen  for  every-day  use  at  the 
desk,  or  can  be  carried  iii  the  pocket 
and  used  when  occasion  requires.  It 
is  a  first-class  gold  pen  attached  to  a 
hard-rubber  pen-holder,  carrying  ink 
sufficient  for  from  12  to  l(i  hours’ 
continuous  writing.  The  entire 
pen  is  plainly  shown  in  the  cut.  The 
handle  or  ink-holder  is  made  in  two 
pieces,  the  point  section  and  the  bar¬ 
rel,  which  are  secured  together  by  a 
screw  joint,  at  which  place  it  is 
opened  for  filling  with  ink.  The  pen 
(a  first-class  gold  pen)  is  held  in  the 
point  section  by  the  feed  bar,  which 
also  carries  the  ink  from  the  reservoir 
to  the  pen  only  so  fast  as  used  up  in 
the  writing.  The  fourth  piece  is 
merely  a  cap  which  covers  the  pen 
when  not  in  use.  to  protect  it  from 
in  jury  in  the  pocket,  and  also  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ink  from  drying  up,  and 
when  removed  from  over  the  pen,  it 
is  put  on  as  shown  in  cut,  to  lengthen 
the  holder  for  use  in  writing.  We 
have  used  this  pen  for  three  years,  and 
can  fully  recommend  it  to  every  one 
as  the  best  pen  we  have  ever  seen. 
One  year  we  handled  hundreds,  giv¬ 
ing  it  as  a  premium  for  two  subscrib¬ 
ers.  It  is  again  offered  for  two 
subscriptions,  and  every  one  of  our 
friends  should  secure  one.  W e  do 
not  wish  our  readers  to  confound  this 
with  the  cheap  fountain  pen,  or  with 
the  old  stylographie  pen,  as  it  is  fully 
equal  to  any  gold  pen  made,  and  is 
worth  a  basketful  of  the  cheap,  poor 
trash,  and  we  guarantee  it  to  fit  to 
your  hand,  or  you  can  change  till 
you  get  one  that  does  fit.  This  is  a 
pen  that  every  clerk,  school  teacher, 
canvasser  or  farmer  needs.  It  is 
made  by  L.  E.  Waterman,  No.  155 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  The  prices  range 
from  $2.75  to  $7.  Send  for  circular 
as  above,  see  what  the  pen  is,  and 
then  go  to  work  and  secure  one. 
We  know  you  will  never  regret  it. 

The  Nos.  1,  2.  and  3,  are  most  suit¬ 
able  for  ladies’  use ;  we  will  send  either 
i  number  for  two  subscribers.  The  No. 

4  is  the  medium  sizs  and  is  well  adapted  for 
ordinary  use.  We  will  send  one  for  two  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  larger  sizes,  No.  5,  (S  and  7,  will 
bo  sent  for  three,  four  and  five  subscribers 
respectively.  If  you  desire  the  pen  sent  by 
registered  mail  send  10c.  for  fee.  I  armors, 
Clergymen,  Boys,  Girls,  School-teacheis, 
Everybody,  here  is  a  chance  you  cannot  afford 
to  neglect.  No  more  useful  or  appropriate 
present  can  be  found  for  Christmas,  New 
Year’s  or  birthday,  and  you  can  earn  one  with 
a  little  effort.  Send  to  L.  E.  Waterman,  155 

Broadway,  N.  Y.,  for  circulars. 

Hwill’s  New  Steel  Grapple  Fork, 
Given  for  Kitrlit  Subscribers. 


This  fork  has  four  tines  made  of  steel,  and 
is  very  simple  and  strong.  It  may  lie  use® 
with  any  carrier.  It  will  raise  hay  of  all 
kinds  ;  straw,  either  loose  or  bound  ;  corn¬ 
stalks,  etc.  We  believe  it  to  bo  one  of  the 
best  grapple-forks  made.  It  is  sold  by  Messis. 
Swift  <&  Monfort,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. _ 

Swift’s  Roller  Gate  Fixtures. 

Given  lor  One  Subscriber. 


“Planet  Jr.”  Tools. 

If  there  are  any  farmers  who  need  to  be  told  what  these  tools  are,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
feel  sorry  for  them.  They  are  behind  the  times.  We  offer  three  of  the  tools  this  year,  though 
we  can  supply,  if  necessary,  any  implement  made  by  the  I  lanet  Jr.  ”  Company. 

Thk  Plain  Double  Wheel  Hoe  may  be  seen  in  the 
cut.  It  is  a  strong  yet  light  implement,  made  of  the 
very  best  materials,  and  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  You  know  what  it  is.  It  is  only  a  question  as 
to  whether  you  want  it  or  not.  It  costs  $4  50.  Wo 

__  fJTIWIft offer  it  for  five  subscribers. 
j^The  ‘  Planet  Jh.”  Com¬ 
biner  Drill,  Etc.  For 
beauty,  perfection  of  finish, 
convenience  and  capacity  for 
work,  this  implement  is  with¬ 
out  a  rival.  It  will  do  al¬ 
most  anything  but  plow. 

Price,  $12.  Given  with  thir¬ 
teen  subscribers. 

“Planet  Jr.”  Horse  Hoe.— This  is  the  best  of 
the  cultivators.  It  is  light,  strong  and  effec¬ 
tive  in  every  way.  Why  use  the  old  horse¬ 
killing  tools  when  this  one  is  so  easily  ob¬ 
tainable?  Price,  $11.  Given  for  eleven  sub¬ 
scribers.  All  these  tools  are  made  by  S.  L.  Allen 
&  Co  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cooley  Cabinet  Creamer. 
Given  for  25  [Subscribers. 


These  fixtures  for  roller  gates  are  in  use  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  give  the  great 
est  satisfaction.  They  can  be  attached  to 
new  gates  or  to  those  already  in  use.  'lho  il¬ 
lustration  shows  the  advantages  of  the  gate. 
It  requires  no  track.  A  horse  may  be  driven 
directly  up  to  tne  gate  before  stopping  to  open 
it.  The  middle  roller  bears  the  greater  part 
of  the  weight.  These  fixtures  are  made  by 
Swift  Brothers,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  The  price 
is  $  l  25  per  set. 


ronk’a  Patent  Wire  flutter  and  Bender. 
Given  tor  One  Subscriber. 


“  Victor”  Potato  Coverer  mid  Cultivator. 
Given  for  Seven  Subscribers. 


With  this  implement,  a  team  of  horses  and  a  good  hand  can  cover  from  six  to  ten  acres  of 
potatoes  per  day,  and  do  the  work  better  than  any  gang  of  men  with  hoes  could  evei  do  it. 
Ws  is  an  implement  that  potato  growers  will  like.  It  can  be  used  to  cultivate  or  lull  potatoes 
after  they  are  up.  A  first-class  tool.  Made  by  the  Herendoen  Manufacturing  Co.  i  ice,  10. 


Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow. 
Given  for  Eight  Subseiibers. 


1  :  V 


llurd’s  Animal  Tetlier. 
Given  lor  Three  Subscribers. 


Every  farmer  should  have  one  of  these  tools. 
They  are  made  of  the  best  of  steel,  and  each 
pair  Is  thoroughly  tested  and  warranted  to 
stand.  They  caii  be  used  for  ringing  hogs, 
etc.,  but  are  especially  adapted  tor  building 
wire  fence  and  similar  work.  Although  they 
sell  for  $1.50,  vet  wo  offer  them  for  only  ono 
subscriber.  Made  by  the  Cronk  Hanger  Co., 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


The  demand  for  improved  dairy  appliances 
was  never  greater  than  at  the  present  time. 
Dairy  shows  and  dairy  tests  have  shown  the 
great  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  im¬ 
proved  implements.  Many  farmers  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  up  the  old-style  dairy  appliances 
and  are  carefully  investigating  the  merits  of 
the  various  creamers  and  other  improved 
tools.  To  please  such  of  our  subscribers  as 
are  making  this  investigation  we  have  decided 
to  offer  a  No.  1  Cooley  Creamer  as  a  premium. 
This  is  a  good  chance  to  do  profitable  winter 
work.  The  creamer  is  made  by  the  Vermont 
Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


•Every  farmer  knows  that  this  harrow  is  the  best  general-purpose  andVorked’ 

It,  can  be  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  is  simple  and  strong,  easily  handled  ancl  w  m  i 
It  seems  (is  useless  to* state  the  nLo./s  wiiy  afannw^pc^.  ^.tai^it^ 
be  to  tell  the  housewife  why  she  ought  to  have  good  bread.  We  offfr  „  Vnu- 

but  will  quote  terms  on  any  size  required.  These  harrows  are  made  by  the  Hertndeeu  Manu 

fncturimr  Co..  Genova,  N.  Y. 


Thompson’*  Wheelbarrow,  Clover 
Grass  Seeder. 

Given  lor  Kiirlu  Subscribers. 


and 


Many  points  of  superiority  are  claimed  for 
this  machine.  It  weighs  but  35  pounds.  It 
lias  no  cam  or  cog  gearing,  but  works  as  easily 
and  freely  when  sowing  as  when  empty.  It 
wdl  sow  from  26  to  40  acres  per  day.  If  taken 
care  of,  it  will  last  a  life-time.  It  will  sow 
accurately  and  freely  even  on  a  windy  day. 
Hundreds  of  these  seeders  are  in  use.  We  feel 
sure  this  premium  will  please  farmers.  We 
offer  No.  1,  price,  $10,  for  eight  subscriptions, 
and  we  can  quote  terms  on  other  sizes.  The 
seeder  is  made  by  O.  E.  Thompson,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Oreain  Tester  and  Test  Churn  Combined. 

Given  for  One  Subscription  and  10  Cental 
lor  Postage. 


Tliis  is  a  collection  of  strong  glass  tubes, 
into  which  milk  is  placed  and  churned  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  tubes  are  marked  so  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  cream  can  be  very  readily  seen. 
When  the  milk  of  different  cows  is  placed  side 
by  side,  a  good  comparative  test  can  be  made 
Use  this  and  detect  the  robbers  in  vour  herd. 
Price,  $2.  Made  by  W.  L.  Edsou,  Union  Cen¬ 
tre,  N.  Y. 

Favorite  Butter  Worker. 

Given  lor  Three  Subscribers. 


This  is  a  new  device  for  fastening 
animals  in  tho  field  without  danger 
of  their  becoming  entangled  in  the 
rope.  On  the  inside  of  the  reel  is  a 
coiled  spring  which  holds  the  rope 
from  the  ground  and  takes  the  rope 
on  the  reel  as  soon  as  the  animal  al¬ 
lows  it  to  slacken.  It  can  be  used  on 
a  crowbar  or  a  bar  will  be  sold  with 
it.  Price  with  bar,  $3.  It  is  made  by 
J.  M.  Hull,  Madison,  Conn, 


No  person,  however  expert,  can  produce, 
day  after  day,  and  veek  after  week,  uni¬ 
formly- worked  butter  with  the  old  ladle  aad 
bowl."  The  butter-worker  produces  auniform 
article;  you  can  work  one  churning  just  ex¬ 
actly  as  much  as  you  work  another.  Tho 
“  Favorite  ’’  is  a  good  worker.  It  will  save 
lots  of  hard  work  and  worry.  For  only  three 
subscribers  it  is  a  remarkably  good  premium. 
Made  by  Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greene.  Price 
$3.50. 


Photography  at.  Home. 


Given  lor  Ten  Subscribers. 


The  celebrated  Improved  Expert  outfit, 
embracing  everything  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
plete  process  of  taking  and  finishing  the  pic¬ 
ture.  A  thoroughly  well  made  4x5  plate 
camera  of  the  latest  pattern,  with  lens  and 
double  reversible  plate-holder,  dry  plates, 
sensitized  paper,  developing  outfit,  printing 
frame,  toning  solutions,  trays,  dark-room 
light,  and  complete  instructions  for  use, 
packed  in  a  strong  carrying  case.  livery 
outfit  is  warranted,  and  will  he  sent  complete 
as  described.  The  price  is  $10.00,  and  it  is 
well  worth  the  money.  A  handsome  pamph¬ 
let  containing  an  entertaining  story,  "How  I 
Became  an  Artist,”  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
address.  It  is  made  by  the  Boston  Camera 
Co.,  of)  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Col 


umbfa  Bicycles. 

Wo  have  had  nu¬ 
merous  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  these  cele¬ 
brated  bicycles,  and 
have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  offer  them 
as  premiums  on  very 
liberal  terms.  Wo 
offer  the ‘Standard, 
p -»  Expert,  Volunteer, 
Semi-Roadster,  or 
Light  Roadster.  The 
'■/.  number  of  subscri¬ 
be?  hers  required  for 
'  either  style  will  be 
given  on  application 
Send  for  circulars  to 
the  Pope  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co  of  Boston, 
M  ass. 


Manhattan  VVntcli. 
Given  for  Ten  Subscribers. 


This  watches  made  of  nickel  and  white  metal 
and  will  wear  as  well  as  those  mude  of  silver. 
It  has  a  large  sweep-second  hand,  thus  giving 
life  and  action  to  the  watch.  Attached  to  the 
sweep-second  Is  a  stop  or  horse-timer  attach¬ 
ment.  The  works  in  these  watches  are  as 
good  as  in  watches  costing  many  times  as 
much  and  they  are  guaranteed  to  be  excellent 
time-keepers.  We  are  very  sure  that  any  of 
cur  readers  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  earn 
this  premium  will  never  regret  it.  This  watch 
is  made  by  the  Manhattan  Watch  Co.,  New 
York  City. 


“Mrs.  Putt’d  ”  Sail  Irons. 


Given  for  Two  Subscribers. 


A.  set  consists  of  three  irons,  one  handle  and 
a  stand.  ( )f  this  set,  No.  1  weighs  four  pounds, 
and  is  suitable  for  light  work,  polishing  and 
glossing:  No.  2  weighs  five  pounds,  and  is  for 
general  use;  No.  .'5  weighs  about  six  pounds, 
and  is  suitable  for  table-cloths,  sheets,  etc. 
The  cut  shows  the  shape  of  these  irons.  They 
are  made  by  the  Enterprise  M’f’g  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  cost  $2. 


Montour  if  a  mtc. 

Given  for  Thirty-Eight  Subscribe™. 


'i  ho  Montour  is  one  of  the  best  ranges  in  use.  The  Danville  Stove  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Danville,  Pa. ,  and  Chicago,  111.,  make  the  Montour,  which  contaius all  improvements.  Wo 
offer  a  No.  8,  the  price  of  which  is  $37.50.  It  is  fitted  with  either  wood,  hard  or  soft  coal  grate. 
We  also  offer  other  stoves  made  by  this  company,  as  illustrated  in  a  catalogue  which  they  will 
send  to  any  address. 


Paine,  Diehl  and  Co’s.  Srlf-l’ouriug  Tea  Pot. 

Given  for  Three  Subscribers. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  novelties  of 
the  age.  It  is  a  tea  pot  which  pours  the 
tea,  and  does  away  entirely  with  the  dan¬ 
ger,  inconvenience  and  labor  of  lifting  the 
tea-pot  to  fill  the  cups.  It  utilizes  the  full 
strength  of  the  tea,  and  as  the  tea  is  drawn 
from  tho.bottom  the  leaves  do  not  come 
out  into  the  cup  or  clog  the  spout.  It 
makes  an  elegant  present.  We  offer  the 
plain  white  metal  pot  which  sells  at  $5,  for 
three  subscribers.  Send  to  Paine,  Diehl  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  circulars,  etc. 

Alley  Target  or  Sparrow  Gun. 

Given  for  Two  Subscribers. 


K 


A  section  of  this  gun  is  shown  in  the  cut.  The  rods  A  A  are  of  steel.  The  cords  J  J  are  of 
%  inch  rubber.  It  is  said  that  this  gun  is  surprisingly  accurate  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet,  and 
will  carry  a  buck  shot  so  that  it  will  badly  datnago  a  rat,  cat  or  bird  at  a  reasonable  distance. 
It  is  a  safe  gun,  easily  handled  and  worked.  Manufactured  by  J.  J.  Watrous,  213  Race  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


t  Model  Combination  Tool. 
Given  for  One  Subscriber. 


“The  cut  fully  illustrates  this  handy  tool.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  work-shop.  It  is  sold  by 
hardware  dealers  generally,  and  is  made  by  the  Model  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Price,  $1.25. 


Pearl  Perforating  and  Stamping  Outfit. 
Sent  Post-Paid  tor  One  Subscriber. 


This  sewing  machine  attachment 
makes  perforated  stamping  patterns 
from  the  most  elaborate  and  intri¬ 
cate  designs,  either  original  or  those 
from  art  books.  The  outfit  em¬ 
braces  one  patent  perforating  attach¬ 
ment;  nine  assorted  punches;  one 
box  vvhi  e  stamping  powder;  one  box 
blue  stamping  powder ;  one  impr  ovrd 
reversible  stamping  pad;  together 
with  a  book  of  explicit  instructions 
for  its  adaptation  and  use  in  perfor¬ 
ating  and  stamping  of  every  aeserip- 
tiou,  all  inclosed  in  a  handsome 
case,  Supplied  by  W,  Prescott  Pray, 
Lynn,  Mass, 


“  Rural  New-Yorker**  Senle. 
Given  for  TlirceLSubicribcrs, 


These  scales  are  made  expressly  for  cur 
readers.  They  are  the  handiest  scales  made. 
Every  one  has  the  name  “Rurai,  New- 
Yorker”  stamped  upon  it.  They  will  weigh 
from  yi  oz.  to  25  lbs.,  and  aro  worth  $3.50 
each. 


“  Stop  Tliief  ”  Scale. 
Given  for  One  Subscriber. 


We  have  offered  this  nremium  for  a  niim- 
of  yenrs  and  it  has  given  unqualified  sat¬ 
isfaction,  It  sells  for  $1.15.  Weighs  from 
oz.  to  10  lbs. 

(Universal  or  Family  Scale. 

Given  for  Six  Subscribers. 


Weighs  from  X  oz.  to  240  lbs.,  and  is  fully 
warranted.  Price,  $10. 

Portable  lMniforiu  Scale. 

Given  lor  Twenty  Subscribers. 


This  scale  is  just  file  thing  for  the  barn  or 
granary.  It  has  a  sliding  poise,  is  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  has  a  capacity  of  1/  to  800  lbs. 
Price  $20.  * 

Thes3  scales  are  made  by  the  well  known 
scale  manufacturer,  Joues  of  Biughamtou 
and  he  pays  the  freight. 


Frank  Wilson’s  Ilnud  Hone  Mill. 
G iven  for  Three  Subscribers. 


This  mill  will  grind  a  peck  of  shells  or  bones 
in  from  10  to  12  minutes.  If  you  keep  poultry 
you  cannot  afford  to  bo  without  one.  It  wiil 
save  its  cost  ($5.00),  in  a  year.  Thousands  of 
them  have  been  sold,  and  yet  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  and  poultrymen  who  foolish¬ 
ly  try  to  get  along  without  one.  Send  us 
three  subscribers  and  we  will  have  Wilson 
Bros.,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  send  you  one. 


Empire  Drying  Burs. 
Given  fur  One  Subscriber. 


This  is  one  of  the  neatost, 
most  compact  and  best  made 
towel  or  clothes  racks  for 
drying  purposes  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  castings  are  gal¬ 
vanized  and  it  is  nicely  fin¬ 
ished.  Its  capacity  when 
opened  is  ten  arms,  each 
two  feet  in  length.  It  is  a 
great  convenience  and  is  well 
worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 
Sold  by  the  Empire  Wringer 
CLOSED.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Yt,  for  $1, 
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Rectangular  Churn, 
Given  for  Five  Subscribers. 


This  is  the  best  chance  you  ever  had  to  get 
away  from  the  slavery  of  the  old-fashioned 
dash  churn.  The  Rectangular  churn  is  shown 
in  the  cut.  It  will  take  out  all  the  butter 
there  is  in  the  cream  and  do  it  with  just 
about  half  the  expenditure  of  force  required 
with  the  old  dasher.  There  are  certainly  five 
people  in  your  township  who  want  the  Rural. 
Hunt  them  up  and  thus  get  the  churn  for 
nothing.  The  Rectangular  is  made  by  Cor¬ 
nish,  Curtis  &  Greene,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
This  premium  ought  to  please  our  Western 
subscribers. 


Model  Fruit  Press. 
Given  lor  Two  Subscribers. 


The  working  of  this  press  may  be  readily 
understood  from  the  above  cut.  It  is  very 
much  like  the  old-fashioned  flannel  bag.  The 
lever  attachment  for  pressing  the  bag  and  the 
cylinder  and  receptacle  for  receiving  the 
juice,  are  the  peculiarly  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  press.  Send  for  an  illustrated 
pamphlet  to  the  Model  M’f’g  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

“The  Perfect  Hand  Fire  Extinguisher. 

Given  lor  One  Subscriber. 

We  have  known  a  number 
of  instances  where  valuable 
property  might  have  been 
saved  by  the  timely  use  of  a 
fire  extinguisher.  This  is  not 
a  hand  grenade.  It  is  a 
syringe  filled  with  a  fire 
extinguishing  fluid  which 
may  be  forced  directly 
upon  the  fire.  After  it  is 
used  it  may  be  refilled  at  a 
trifling  expense 

It  is  made  by  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Fire  Extinguishing 

Co.  55  Liberty  Street,  New 
York. 


Watches. 


We  have  made  an  arrangement  with  one  of 
the  largest  dealers  in  watches  in  this  city  to 
furnish  us  with  a  variety  of  ladies’  and  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  silver  watches.  These  watches  vary 
in  pattern  and  price,  and  we  can  offer  them 
for  from  10  to  20  subscribers. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  furnish, 

AS  PREMIUMS,  ANY  ARTICLE  SOLD  OR  MANU- 
FACTUKED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 


Barney  and  Berry’s  Skates. 
Given  lor  One  and  Two  Subscribers.. 


These  are  the  most  popular  skates  made. 
They  always  give  satisfaction.  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  any  style  desired.  The  following  are  the 
most  popular  styles  for  young  men. 


NUMBER 


The  number  I  are  known  as  the  “Ice  King 
Lever.”  The  heel  plates,  foot,  plates,  toe 
clamps  and  brackets  are  made  from  crucible 
ca«t  steel.  Blades  fine  finish.  Price,  §1.25; 
Nickled,  $2.00,  Given  for  one  and  two  sub¬ 
scribers. 


NUMBER 


This  is  the  style  known  as  the  Keyless.  In 
other  respects  it  is  similar  to  the  I,  and  it  will 
be  given  for  one  and  two  subscribers. 


NUMBER 


This  style  is  known  as  the  American  Rink 
State,  and  it  is  also  offered  for  one  and  two 
subscribers.  The  sizes  vary  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches. 


The  Pearl  Rug  Maker. 


Given  lor  One  Subscriber. 


This  new  and  ingenious  little  implement  is 
very  popular.  It  can  be  used  on  any  sewing 
machine,  also  by  hand,  and  is  so  simple  that  a 
child  can  learn  to  use  it.  All  the  old  pieces  of 
white,  black  or  colored  material  from  the  rag 
bag  can  be  utilized,  and  in  one  day’s  time  a 
handsome  Oriental-looking  rug  can  be  made. 
These  rugs  will  take  the  place  of  a  carpet  and 
give  a  much  more  elegant  appearance  to  a 
room,  and  are  cleaner,  being  easily  shaken. 
You  are  not  obliged  to  buy  stamped  patterns, 
frames,  hooks  and  expensive  yarns.  Full  in¬ 
structions  and  six  different  patterns  go  with  the 
rug  maker.  Addres  W.  Prescott  Pray,  Lynn, 
Mass. 


The  New  Becker  Washing  Machine, 


Given  lor  Eight  Subscribers. 


This  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  washing 
machine  of  the  kind  that  is  made.  It  is  a  great 
relief  to  the  housewife.  The  boys  like  to  work 
the  lever  and  will,  for  a  few  pennies,  cheer¬ 
fully  assist  at  the  family  washing.  It  is  made 
by  N.  C.  Baughman,  York,  Pa.,  and  sells  for 
about  $12.00. 


The  “Den”  Shirt. 
Given  lor  One  Subscriber. 


We  will  send  a  good  re¬ 
inforced,  three-ply  bosom 
and  bands,  hand-finished 
shirt  for  only  one  sub¬ 
scriber.  We  have  used 
these  shirts  as  premiums 
for  two  years  and  they 
have  given  excellent  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Send  size  of 
collar  worn  (13  to  17 
inches).  They  are  m  ide 
at  the  Den  Shirt  Factory, 
149  No.  Eighth  Street, 


Sanford’s  “Perlect’’  Heel  Protectors. 

Given  lor  One  Subscriber. 

These  protectors  will  save  many  dollars  in 
repairs.  They  are  quickly  and  easily  applied. 
They  do  not  disfigure  the  shoe  and  cannot  slip 
or  work  loose.  We  offer  a  Premium  Box 
holding  six  pairs  of  protectors, 12  nails,  one  steel 
chisel  and  one  tin  gauge,  for  one  subscriber. 
They  are  made  by  the  Sanford  Mfg’.  Co.  4 
High  St.,  Boston. 


Shaver  Automatic  Screw  Driver. 

Postpaid  lor  one  Subscription. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  novelties  of  the 
age.  It  turns  one  of  the  most  awkward,  slow, 
and  hitherto  laborious  mechanical  movements 
into  a  positive  pleasure,  besides  effecting  a 
gain  of  over  600  per  cent  in  point  of  time. 
Owing  to  the  poweiful  screw  mechanism  of 
the  tool  the  operator  can  apply  the  force  in 
the  direction  of  the  entering  screw  without 
rotation  and  can  utilize  the  weight  of  his  body 
in  driving  it.  Made  by  the  Shaver  M’f’g  Co. 
New  York  City. 


Newburgh  Nevcr-rip  Pantaloons  and  Over- 
pants. 

Given  for  Two  or  Four  Subscribers 

The  Never-rip  overpants — which  we  offer, 
post  paid,  for  two  subscribers — are  well  made 
and  will  outlast  several  pairs  of  ordinary  over¬ 
hauls.  The  cottonade  pants,  which  we  give 
for  two  subscriptions  and  20  cents  for  postage, 
are  just  the  thing  for  common  wear  about  the 
farm.  For  four  subscribers  and  25  cents  for 
posrage,  we  will  send  an  all-wool  Kersey 
pant.  They  will  be  sure  to  pleass  you.  Send 
your  inside  leg  and  waist  measure.  These 
goods  are  made  by  Messrs.  Whitehill  &  Cleve¬ 
land,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  are  first-class  in 
every  respect. 


Rubber  Roofing  Outfit. 


Given  lor  Eight  Subscribers. 


This  roofing  is  made  by  the  Indiana  Paint 
and  Roofing  Co.  It  is  an  excellent  form  of 
covering  either  for  new  or  old  roofs.  The 
outfit  we  offer  consists  of  a  roll  containing  325 
square  feet  of  the  roofing  with  nails,  caps  and 
paint.  The  whole  weighs  about  150  pounds. 
It  costs  $6. 


Macoinber’s  Corn  Planter. 
Given  lor  Two  Subscribers. 


This  is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  age.  It  is  slow,  tedious,  back- 
aching  work  to  drop  corn  by  hand  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  Thousands  of  these  planters 
have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  for  them  in¬ 
creases  every  year  They  sell  for  $3.50,  and 
are  made  by  S.  M.  Macomber,  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  Vt. 


The  Brinser  Grain  Cradle. 


Given  for  Four  Subscribers. 


A  grain  cradle  is  needed  on  every  farm. 
The  “Brinser”  is  justly  celebrated  as  the  best 
cradle  made.  It  is  made  by  E.  C.  Brinser, 
Middletown,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  and  sells  for 
$3.50. 


Common  Sense  Milk  Pail. 
Given  for  Two  Subscribers. 


This  is  just  the  thing  for  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men.  The  pail  is  made  of  XX  heavy  tin,  and 
is  strong  and  durable.  Made  by  Bartlett  & 
Dow,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Small’s  Call  Feeder. 
Given  lor  Three  Subscribers 


This  feeder  is  no  experiment.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  tried,  and  will  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it.  It  is  made  by  J.  B.  Small  & 
Co. ,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Shaver  Standard  Telephone. 

A  Pair  lor  Ten  Subscribers. 

This  telephone  can  be  made  to  do  perfect 
work,  over  a  long  distance.  It  is  not  a  toy, 
but  is  intended  for  practical  use.  It  is  just  the 
thing  for  farmers’  use.  You  can  connect  your 
house  with  that  of  your  parents  or  other  rela¬ 
tives  or  with  tenement  hcuses  or  distant  barns. 
It  is  made  by  The  Shaver  Corporation,  157 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Success  in  Market  Gardening. 

Given  lor  One  Subscriber  and  Eight  Cents 
Postage. 

This  book  is  written  by  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  market  gardeners  in  the 
country,  Mr.  W.  W.  Rawson,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  It  is  a  book  every  one  of  our  readers 
should  have. 


BOOKS!  BOOKS! 


The  Rural  lSDreparedto  furnish,  as  premi¬ 
ums,  any  book  published  or  sold  in  America. 
Y ou  can  secure  your  favorite  book  or  a  com¬ 
plete  library  by  securing  a  club  of  subscribers. 
We  will  furnish  single  books,  sets  of  books  or 
complete  libraries  as  may  be  desired.  This 
will  enable  the  members  of  school  districts, 
churches  or  other  organizations  to  secure  li¬ 
braries  at  a  nominal  cost.  What  books  do  you 
want  ? 


Louisa  M.  Alcott’s  Works. 

Given  for  One  Subscriber  and  10  Cents  lor 
Postage. 


Who  has  not  read  “  Little  Men  ”  and  “Little 
Women?”  The  one  who  could  give  his  name 
in  answer  to  this  question  is  simply  an  object 
for  pity.  What  a  charm  there  is  about  these 
books.  They  hold  the  mind  and  bring  us  back 
to  boyhood  and  girlhood  as  few  other  books 
ever  can.  Wise  men  are  constantly  devising 
plans  for  bringing  our  boys  and  girls  up  to 
higher  standards  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
We  would  suggest  that  every  boy  and  girl  be 
taught  to  read  and  own  a  set  of  Miss  Alcott’s 
books.  There  is  so  much  in  them  to  encourage 
a  love  for  honor,  home-feeling  and  truth,  that 
the  world  would  be  better  for  their  whole¬ 
sale  distribution.  We  are  glad  to  announce 
that  we  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  which  will  enable  us  to  offer  any  one  of 
Miss  Alcott’s  books  for  one  subscriber  and  ten 
cents  for  postage. 


Cyclopedic  Book  ol  Universal  Knowledge. 

This  is  a  volume  of  1,340  large  pages.  It  is  a 
whole  library  in  one  book.  Ancient  History, 
The  Middle  Ages,  Modern  History,  American 
History,  Law  for  the  People,  Doctor  at  Home, 
Etiquette  and  Politeness  and  Bible  Cyclopedia 
are  a  few  of  the  topics  which  are  well  treated. 
We  are  able  to  offer  it  for  only  two  subscrib¬ 
ers.  A  genuine  bargain. 


Grasses  ol  North  America. 

By  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  There  has  been  no  book  on 
grasses  that  has  been  so  highly  commended  as 
this  volume  of  Dr.  Beal’s  has  been.  It  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
agricultural  treatises  that  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  valuable  not  only  for  the  student, 
but  for  the  farmer  as  well,  for  it  contains  a 
complete  synopsis  of  all  previous  literature 
pertaining  to  the  grasses.  It  ought  to  be  found 
in  every  farm  library,  and  we  feel  that  we  are 
doing  our  friends  a  real  kindness  in  offering 
the  book  for  three  subscribers,  with  15  cents 
for  postage.  It  is  one  of  the  best  premiums  on 
our  list. 


Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin:  Or,  Life  Among  the 
Lowly. 

A  Story  of  Slavery.  By  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  Price  $1.  (Given  for  one  subscriber.) 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  should  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  out  of  print.  A  copy  of  it  should 
bekep  t  in  every  family  library,  that  succeeding 
generations  of  American  children  may  read 
it,  and  weep  over  Uncle  Tom  as  their  mothers 
and  grandmothers  wept:  yes,  and  their 
fathers,  too.  Our  younger  readers  who  have 
heard  of,  but  never  read  this  remakable  book, 
and  older  readers  who  have  read  it  again,  will 
thank  us  for  putting  it  in  their  way. 


Ten  Dollars  Enough. 

By  Catherine  Owen.  Price  $1.  (Given  for 
one  subscriber.)  The  writer  of  this  little  book 
shows  how  one  dollar  may  either  be  made  to 
do  the  service  of  two,  or  may  by  skill  and 
care  be  made  to  produce  a  result  (in  the  way 
of  food,  and  housekeeping)  not  merely  twice 
as  good  as  is  commonly  realized,  but  infinitely 
more  satisfactory  both  to  the  palate  and  to 
the  family  happiness.  She  tells  a  pleasant 
story,  and  weaves  into  it  recipes,  descriptions, 
directions  for  cooking  and  housekeeping, 
admirable  for  their  clearness  and  for  their 
salutary  effect  on  the  family  life.  Published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  sne  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  u,em 


i 


8 


S 
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Tlie  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper. 

Given  for  Three  and  Four  Subscribers. 

A  lady,  who  has  achieved  quite  a  reputation 
as  a  writer,  recently  said  :  “I  shall  always  re¬ 
gret  the  years  I  spent  trying  to  keep  house 
without  an  Enterprise  Chopper.  It  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  household  utensil.  No  housekeeper 
who  knows  its  value  would  be  without  it  for 
many  times  the  price  asked  for  it.”  This  is  by 
no  means' an  exceptional  statement.  During 
the  past  four  years  we  have  used  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these  choppers  as  premiums  and  have 


yet  to  hear  the  first  word  of  complaint  against 
them.  Tens  of  thousands  of  these  choppers 
have  been  sold  and  are  in  use.  They  will  last 
a  lifetime.  We  want  every  housekeeper  who 
reads  the  Rural  to  have  one..  We  would 
prefer  to  have  you  send  us  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers,  but  if  you  cannot  do  it  con¬ 
veniently.  buy  one  of  the  nearest  hardware 
dealer.  The  Enterprise  cuts  the  meat  like  a 
pair  of  shears  and  does  not  mash  or  grind  it. 
The  meat  is  left  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
prepared  with  the  old-style  chopping  knife 
and  bowl.  We  would  certainly  never  think  of 
using  any  other  chopper  in  our  family. 

The  No.  10,  shown  in  the  cut,  weighs  eight 
pounds,  chops  two  pounds  per  minute,  and  sells 
for  S3.  The  No.  12  is  the  same  as  the  No.  10, 
except  that  it  has  legs  instead  of  clamps; 
price,  S2.50.  The  No.  22  chops  three  pounds 
per  minute;  price,  $4.00. 

These  choppers  are  made  by  the  Enterprise 
M’t’g  Co.,  Cor.  Third  and  Dauphin  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  enormous  sale  of  the 
Enterprise  chopper  bas  induced  rival  manu¬ 
facturers  to  place  imitations  upon  the  market. 
It  is  not  safe  to  buy  them.  They  are  likely  to 
be  infringements  upon  the  patents  held  by  the 
Enterprise  Company. 


E'  If  you  want  any  article  for  work  in-doors 
or  out-of-doors ,  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can 
secure  it  with  little  cash  outlay.  Get  sub¬ 
scriptions /or  the  Rural  and  the  article  is 
yours. 


Farm,  School  and  Church  Hells. 
Given  lor  Two,  Eight  and  25  Subscribers. 

Everybody  knows  how  useful  a  good  farm 
bell  is.  It  is  worth  its  price  to  hear  it  give 
notice  of  a  good  meal.  In  case  of  fire  or  of  a 
visitation  from  tramps  the  neighborhood  can 
be  easily  alarmed  by  a  brisk  ringing  of  the 
bell.  W  e  will  duplicate  the  offer  of  last  year, 
viz.,  give  a  bell  costing  $5  for  two  subscribers. 
This  bell  weighs  50  pounds  and  is  17  inches  in 
diameter. 


Many  of  our  friends,  last  year,  desired 
larger  bells.  To  accommodate  them  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  supply  the  bells,  num¬ 
bers  24  and  26,  which  are  suitable  for  churches 
and  schools.  The  No.  24  bell  weighs  150 
pounds  or  225  pounds  with  mountings.  It 
costs  $25,  but  we  are  able  to  offer  it  for  20 
subscribers.  The  No.  26  weighs  220  pounds  or 
325  pounds  with  mountings.  It  costs  $40,  but 
we  can  offer  it  for  25  subscribers.  These  bells 
are  first-class  in  every  respect.  They  are 
made  of  an  alloy  of  cast  steel  and  crystal 
metal.  They  are  of  fine,  clear  tone,  convey¬ 
ing  sound  from  three  to  four  miles.  They  are 
warranted  for  two  years.  Think  of  the  chance 
we  offer  school  districts  or  church  societies  to 
provide  themselves  with  these  excellent  bells  1 
Twenty  public-spirited  men  in  any  district  or 
church  society  can  form  a  club  for  the  Rural 
and  thus  secure  a  bell  for  the  church  or  school- 
house.  Send  to  Bell  &  Co.,  Hillsboro,  Ohio, 
for  descriptive  circular  and  catalogue. 


liainborn  Road  Machine. 

Given  for  150  Subscribers. 

This  road  machine  is  offered  as  a  premium 
at  the  request  of  several  subscribers  who  were 
helped  by  the  Rural’s  Road  Special.  Those 
who  are  working  for  this  premium  propose  to 
get  the  citizens  of  their  townships  interested. 
There  are  plenty  of  wealthy  townships  where 
there  is  public  spirit  strong  enough  to  raise  a 


club  of  150  subscribers  and  thus  secure  a  road 
machine  free  of  cost.Think  of  the  good  that 
would  result  to  your  town  and  county  if  this 
machine  could  be  operated  there.  Good  roads 
lead  to  good  farms,  good  markets  and  good 
people.  An  enterprising  man  can  get  the  nec¬ 
essary  club  in  your  township.  Does  he  live  at 
your  house  ?  The  “  Lamborn  ”  is  an  excellent 
machine  in  every  way.  It  is  well  made  of  the 
best  materials.  It  will  work  on  any  road  or 
on  any  soil  that  can  be  plowed.  It  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Vulcan  Road  Machine  Co.,  of 
Media,  Pa. ,  and  costs  $150. 


U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Dryer. 


Given  lor  Three  Subscribers. 


This  dryer  or  evaporator  only  weighs’  20 
pounds  and  can  be  used  on  almost  any  stove. 
It  has  eight  reversible  trays,  which  are  made 
of  galvanized  wire  cloth  and  are  interchange¬ 
able.  It  may  be  used  for  drying  fruit  or 
broiling  steak,  fish,  etc.  Price  $7.00.  Sup¬ 
plied  by  the  American  M’f’g  Co.,  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Pa. 


Clark’s  Cutaway  Harrow  and  Seeder. 


Given  for  25  Subscribers. 


Another  season  s  trial  of  this  implement  has 
gained  for  it  new  friends.  It  is  more  of  a 
supplemental  plow  than  a  harrow.  The  ground 


is  cut,  dug  and  pulverized  as  with  no  other 
tool.  The  implement  has  been  well  advertised 
and  farmers  know  what  it  is.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  say  that  we  offer  it  for  25  subscribers — 
good  bargain.  It  is  made  by  the  Higganum 
Manufacturing  Corporation,  Higganum 
Conn.  Special  terms  will  be  given  for  the 
seeder  and  other  attachments. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  furnish,  as 
a  premium ,  any  article  sold  or  manufac 
tured  in  this  country. 


SAMPLE 

WflTCH 


FREE. 


SELLING 

PRICE 

$3.98 


This  is  a  watch  that  ordinarily  sells  for  $15.00.  For 
60  days  we  will  sell  them  at  $li.  08  and  give  every  one 
an  opportunity  to  get  one  sample  fornothing.  Cut  this 
out  and  send  to  us  with  50  cts.  in  postage  stamps,  as  a 
guarantee  that  watch  is  ordered  in  good  faith,  which 
will  cover  us  from  any  loss  from  express  charges,  and 
we  will  send  the  watch  to  you  C.  d.  IX,  subject  to  ex¬ 
amination.  If  found  perfectly  satisfactory  and  exactly 
as  represented,  you  can  pay  the  balance  of  $3.48  and 
take  the  watch,  otherwise  you  do  not  pay  one  cent.  If 
you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  (6)  of  these  watches 
within  the  next  60  days  we  will  send  you  one  free. 

This  is  an  imported,  jeweled,  expansion  balance, 
quick  train  movement,  complete  with  a  4-ounce  Dueber 
Silverine  open  face  case,  and  guaranteed  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  We  make  no  money  on  this  watch,  it  simply 
helps  us  to  sell  gold  and  gold  filled  watches  from  our 
mammoth  catalogue  which  is  sent  free.  Send  your 
order  immediatelv.  This  ad.  may  never  appear  again. 
THE  R.  W.  SEARS  WATCH  CO..  51,  Bit  and  55  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO,  II,L.  Reference.— Any  old  reliable  business 
house  in  Chicago,  or  the  Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank. 
We  recommend  the  above  watch  to  our  readers. 


ANY  AMERICAN  ARTICLE. 


For  the  comins  Subscription  Campaign,  tlie  Iv  U  H  A Li  NEW-YORKER  will  adopt  an  entirely  new 
plan.  It  Droposes  to  secure  tlie  services  of  tlie  "best  Agents  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and.  to 

pav  tliem  tlie  most  liberal  wages  possible.  It  therefore  stands  ready  to  offer  as  Premiums 

/ 

ANY  ARTICLE  SOLD  OR  MANUFACTURED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 


This  will  enable  Agents  to  secure 


THING  THE 


"W  .A.  3NT  T 


We  are  prepared  to  quote  the  most  liberal  terms  possible.  We  sell  nothing  but  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  we  do  not  care  to  make  one  penny  on  any  of  our  premiums.  We  want  new 
subscribers,  and  we  are  prepared  to  meet  agents  who  can  secure  them,  more  than  half  way.  We  make  a  liberal 


T  T  E 


JS/L 


That  will  be  of  great  service  in  advertising  the  Rural. 


THIS  OFFER  IS  FOR  YOU.  IT  MEANS 


Big  Business  Bargains  for  the  Right  Men. 


-IT  MEANS— 


PROFITABLE  WINTER  EMPLOYMENT,  WITH  THE  SUREST  POSSIBLE  COMPENSATION. 


Remember,  we  are  prepared  to  quote  figures  on  any  article,  from  a 


HOE  TO  A  THRASHING  MACHINE. 


We  will  not  sell  anything  but  the  Rural,  but  we  will  give  agents  an  equivalent  of  from  one  to  five  dollars  for  each  subscription  sent  us.  Write  for  Particulars. 


TELL 


US  WHAT  YOU  WANT 


START  NOW! 


826 


a 


SEPT  46 


CORNISH’S 


GREAT  INSTALLMENT  OFFER 


WAGON 


j  Organs  Reduced  to 


Only  $65.00  and  sold  for  $35.22  Cash  after 


Warranted  for 

TEN 

YEARS.#?* 


1 0  days’  test  trial,  the  balance  of  price  $30.22 

BSP  to  be  paid  in  Monthly  Installments  of  $5.22 


er  month  until  all  is  paid 


STOOL,  IN¬ 
STRUCTION 


_ : _ 

OOK  and  delivery  on  board  cars  here  FREE. 

A5f“The  above  most  liberal  offer  will  last  60  DAYS, 
and  is  made  simply  for  the  purpose  of  having  our  Organs 
introduced  in  new  localities. 

b  $65.00  ONLY 

/  with  STOOL  and  INSTRUCTION  BOOK. 

U  READ  DESCRIPTION  GIVEN  BELOW. 

Sjr  “CHIMES”  Style  No.  8000  Organ. 

5  Octaves,  1 4  Stops,  Sub- Bass,  2  Octave  Couplers 

— and  2  Knee  Swells.— 

9HK  CONTAINS  5  SETS  OF  REEDS,  VIZ.: 


I  **  Exquisitely  Pure,  Sweet  fflclodia  44 

[r  **  Rich,  Mellow,  Smooth  •  Diapason  44 

P  ••  Charmingly  Brilliant  •  Coleito  44 

U  ««  Pleasing,  Soft,  Melodious  •  Viola  44 

f  Solid  Black  Walnut  Case,  well  and  substantially  made,  and 
\  elegantly  finished  and  embellished  with  fancy  frets,  carved 
a  ornaments  and  gold  tracings.  Patent  Triple  Upright  Bel- 
"  lows,  which  are  superior  to  any  bellows  ever  constructed, 
rollers,  handles,  lamp  stands,  music-pocket,  sliding  fall  with 
lock,  and  all  the  latest  conveniences  and  improvements. 


le  latest  conveniences  and  impro 

HOW  TO  ORDER 


It  is  only  necessary  to  send  References  as  to  your  responsi¬ 
bility  from  any  Banker,  Postmaster,  Merchant  or  Express 
Agent,  and  the  Organ  will  be  6hipped  promptly  on  10  days 
test  trial.  ' 


DC  M  C  M  DC  D  that  this  will  be  aSABlPLK  ORGAN  in- 
n  L IT1  Cb KTi  DLn  tended  to  induce  and  influence  other 
parties  to  purchase,  and  therefore  will  be  the  best  Parlor 
Organ  that  it  is  POSSIBLE  TO  BUILD. 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Be  sure  and  write  to  us.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
NO  OFFER  CAN  BE  FAIRER  AS  YOU  RUN  NO  RISK. 

CORNISH  &  CO.  NEWJERSEY,Tu\  a 


For  CORN  and  COB  and 

ALL  KINDS  OF  CRAIN. 

The  ONTiY  MILL  that  grinds  on 


™  OflCAN 
iNsrmfCTOif 


Height,  75  in.;  Length,  48  in.;  Width,  24  in.;  Weight, 
about  850  lbs. 


both  sides  of  the  Revolving  Burr, 


ATTENTION  ! 


GIVING  DOUBLE  the  GRINDING 
SURFACE  of  any  other  Mill  made. 

Every  Mill  fully  warranted  &satisfaction  guaranteed 


1  BUTCHERS, 

PEPPER  MILL 


Our  new  Hand  Bookfor  Farmers  and  Feeders  sent  Free 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  CO, 

SPRIWGFIEIjI),  OHIO. 


ENTMfrasf 


MectFORCE  FEED 

- FOR -  *  A 

GRAIN&GRASSvJ 

SEE  D. 


MEAT  CHOPPER 


Greatest  Improve-  f  -T^jirii»uy^r]j^  * |  T  jTiir  " 
merit  of  the  Age.  1  sA  Eg 

CENTER  GEA  R ,  \  \\ 

Ratchets  in  Ground  Wheel. 

New  LEVER  for  W 

shifting  the  HOES.  JU^ 

One-half  the  hoes  ^orward 

and  the  other  half  >ack.  This  combined  Drill  has  no  equal  on  the 
market  and  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  any  farmer  who  sees  it. 

DDAMPU  umicro.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Paul, 
□  flAllbn  MUUOLo iltlinn.;  Kansas  Cy.  Mo.:  SanFrancisco.Cal. 
J8®“  Send  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 


Small  Family  Size,  No.  5,  $2.00. 

$2.00  TO 

oizes,  $200.00 


Also  manufacturers  of 

Lubin  Pulverizers,  Buck¬ 
eye  Riding  and  Walking 
Cultivators,  Buckeye 
Seeders,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills  and  Hay  Rakes. 


For  Grinding  Coffee,  Pepper  and 
other  Spices. 

MADE  IN  SIX  SIZES. 
$1.50  to  $8.00. 


Should  your 
Hardware 
I>ealer  not 
have  these  J 
machines, 
send  mo-  2§f$ 
ney  to  us  jfofe 
and  we 
will  ship^^l^ 
direct. 


SPRINGFIELD*  OHIO 


IM  enterprise 

M .mty  MT'G  co- 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS! 

H  “BIS  INJUN”  3-WHEEL  SULKY  PLUW! 


Practical,  Simple,  Ught,  Strong. 

The  only  8- Wheel  Sulky  Plow  made 
that  turns  a  square  comer  while  plow  is 
in  the  ground.  Lifts  out  of  the  ground 
/  *  without  disturbing  the  furrow.  Also, 

/7V/  &  '  ■'  ful1  lineof  CHILLED  STEEL  AND  COMBINA* 

V  ■WlgF"-"  TION  WALKING  PLOWS.  Circulars  and 
Prices  on  application. 


Pratt’s  Perfection  Road  Cart 

-  Is  beyond  a  doubt  the  best  cart 

made  for  the  Horseman,  Farmer  or  anyone  de¬ 
siring  a  cart  for  speeding,  breaking  or  business 
purposes.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  write 
direct  tb  the  mfrs.  for  circular  and  prices. 

1.  L.  PUATT  &  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


KEYSTONE  FEED  CUTTER 


Newtown  Double  Geared,  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers. 

New  Fenton  Threshers  and  Cleaners  are  the  Best 


GALE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

ALBION.  MICHIGAN.  - 


We  also  manufacture  Self-Dump  Rakes,  Corn  Shell 
ers.  Farm  Rollers,  etc.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Price' 
Lists.  A.  BLAKER  &  CO.,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa 


H  UCKS,  GOB  «JGRAIN 


Is  the  MOST  ECOF^MICAL  FEED  for  ALL  KINDS  OF  STOCK 

* 

^_The  nutriment  in  slit  and  cobs  is  utilized  as  feed ;  the  bulk  increased ;  and  the 
labor  and  cost  of  h  ffeing  saved.  The  shucks  and  cobs  also  aid  digestion  and 
\  Mk  largely  prevent  Co.-c  and  other  troubles. 


ONLY  PRACTICAL 


TWO  MACHINES  IN  ONE. 

jARQEST  capacity.  best  made. 

Circular  on  application. 

THE  W.  O.  HIOKOK  M’F’G  CO.» 

Harrisburg,  l’a. 


theSCIENTIFIC 


NEW  PATENT 

REBOUND 

PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 


Is  the  only  Mill  made  entirely  practical  for  such  work,  which  will  also  grind 
any  and  sill  other  kinds  of  Grain.  Will  be  in  operation  at  all  leading  Fairs 
and  Expositions  this  Fall.  Don’t  fail  to  see  it  before  you  buy,  and  examine  our 


, Guaranteed  superior 
toany  Lever  Press  now 


nrSsgZ-*'**'  made-for  Hay,  Straw  and 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
Uederick  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO..  St.  Iiouis,  JH«- 

We  also  make  the  best  Steam  Power  Press'ln 
America. 


intended  to  prevent  breakage,  should  iron  or  otlior  hard  substances  get  into  Mill.  We  will  send  on 
trial  to  any  responsible  party.  Catalogue  Free.  Address  >  t 


GRINDING 


BETTER 


BEST  MILLon  EARTH1. 


r  MADE  IN  |  “ 

SIZES  FROMl(  > - -J 

2  TO  1 2 

HORSE  POWER.  AND  TO 
GRIND  FROM  8  TO  50 
BUSHELS  PER  HOUR. 


Coarse,  uneven,  hard-grained  Salt  dissolves  slowly  and  requires  too  much  working.  Nothing 
can  excel  the  pure  and  uniform  crystals  of  Higgins’  Eureka  Salt.  Try  it.  Ask  vour  Grocer  for  it. 
Remember  the  Brand  and  Trade-Mark. 


VOL.  XLVII.  NO.  2017.  NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  22,  1888, 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  Year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington.] 


THE  RURAL’S  HYBRIDS  BETWEEN 
THE  RASPBERRY  AND 
BLACKBERRY. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  kept  its  readers  fully 
posted  as  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  its  hybrids 
between  the  blackberry  and  raspberry,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  planted  in  1880.  Three 
of  these  plants  have  fruited  the  present  season. 
The  first  is,  to  all  appearances,  a  raspberry. 
The  plant  is  very  vigorous,  the  leaves  very 
large,  the  canes  nearly  thornless,  the  berries 
yellow,  of  medium  size,  rather  soft  and  of  the 
quality  vof  the  Caroline.  Imperfect  berries 
were  noticed  here  and  there.  The  second 
bears  a  red  berry  of  the  same  color,  size  aud 
quality  of  the  Hansel.  Some  of  these  berries 
were  also  observed  to 
be  imperfect.  .  The 
third  plant  resembles 
a  blackberry  in  every 
way,  though  the  spines 
are  less  numerous  and 
shorter.  Some  of  the 
eaves  consist  of  five 
pedate  leaflets,  as  in 
the  blackberry  pure 
and  simple.  The  back 
part  of  the  leaves  has 
none  of  the  whitish 
down  or  bloom  com¬ 
mon  to  the  raspberry. 

The  canes  are  fur¬ 
rowed  as  in  the  black¬ 
berry.  The  flowers 
resemble  those  of  the 
raspberry,  and  the 
drupes  separate  from 
the  receptacle  as  in 
the  raspberry.  *.• 

Our  illustration, 

Fig.  317,  which  is  true 
to  nature,  shows  the 
abortive  flowers  upon 
the  left  specimen,  aud 
several  imperfect  ber¬ 
ries  (if  they  may  be  so 
called),  as  shown  by 
the  middle  and  right- 
fa  a  n  d  illustrations. 

The  best  berry  bore 
five  drupes.  These 
were  jet  black,  of 
large  size  and  of  the 
raspberry  flavor  in  so 
far  as  could  be  judged.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  these  plants  all  came  from  raspberry 
mothers. 

If  judged  from  the  past  season’s  behavior, 
it  will  appear  that  little  is  to  be  hoped  from 
this  hybridization.  We  have  about  15  plants 
which  have  not  yet  fruited,  besides  quite  a 
number  of  hybrid  seeds  produced  the  present 
season. 

..  faxm  Copies. 

FARMERS’  DEBTS. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  are  in  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  getting  into  debt.  They  are  well  off, 
have  money  in  the  bank  or  loaned  elsewhere, 
and  make  good  profits  from  their  farms  be¬ 
sides  their  interest  money.  Such  farmers  al¬ 
ways  have  plenty  of  money ;  or,  if  not,  they 
have  only  to  draw  from  their  invested  capital. 
It  is  far  otherwise  with  a  large  class  of 
farmers.  If  not  already  in  debt  more  or  less, 


they  are  often  near  its  borders  and  strongly 
tempted  to  enter.  Two  classes  of  influences 
are  at  work  to  get  farmers  into  debt.  One 
class  includes  the  desire  to  make  a  show,  to 
ride  in  style,  etc.  Often  the  farmer  works 
hard  and  economizes,  keeping  out  of  debt  till 
his  children  get  grown  up.  They  must  have 
things  that  father  and  mother  never  thought 
of  having.  They  have  no  scruples  about  run¬ 
ning  in  debt;  it  seems  easy.  The  old  folks  op¬ 
pose  in  vain  and  the  family  enter  upon  a 
course  which  brings  untold  pain  and  sorrow. 
I  have  known  an  instance  where  a  man  and  his 
wife  worked  hard,  bought  a  farm  and  nearly 
paid  for  it.  But  one  of  their  sons  must  have  a 
fine  horse  and  carriage  and  other  things  to 
match.  The  result  was  that  the  farmer  got 
entangled.in  debt  and  in  the  end,  whiclf  soon 
came,  he  lost  all  his  property  exceptjhis  house 
hold  goods.  That  son  is  worth  very  little  to 
day,  and  the  father  and  mother  had  no  home 
in  their  old  age  except  by  the  charity  of 
others.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  go  in  debt  to  grat¬ 
ify  pride  or  love  of  pleasure.  Let  farmers  and 
their  children  beware  of  this  great  evil. 


But  there  is  another  class  of  influences 
which  impel  men  into  debt.  There  are  times 
when  it  certainly  seems  best  to  hire  money. 
Take  an  example.  A  son  takes  the  old  farm 
with  its  poor  buildings.  He  brings  his  wife 
home,  children  are  born  to  them,  and  he 
finds  the  cold,  inconvenient  house  is  killing 
his  dear  ones.  He  has  a  little  money  saved  up, 
decides  to  fix  up  the  old  house  as  the  timbers 
are  good.  He  has,  say,  $200.  This  he  thinks 
will  do  the  work,  but  so  much  has  to  be  done 
that  in  the  end  he  finds  himself  one,  two,  or 
three  hundred  dollars  in  debt.  Suppose  he 
has  to  pay  six,  12  or  18  or  more  dollars  a  year 
in  interest,  the  added  comfort  and  convenience 
and  health  of  his  family  fully  repay  this,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  repairing.  Other  cases 
occur  at  times  when  it  seems  necessary  to 
run  into  debt;  but  if  farmers  were  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  evil  of  debt,  they 
would  suffer  much  before  allowing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  bound  by  its  chain.  It  is 
always  best  to  have,  if  possible,  a  sum 
laid  by  to  use  in  case  of  a  sudden  need  for 


money.  Sickness  may  come,  a  horse  may  die 
and  a  new  one  have  to  be  bought,  a  thousand 
dnforseen  cases  may  occur  in  which  money 
will  have  to  be  used,  and  if  it  is  not  at  hand, 
it  must  be  borrowed.  It  is  a  very  good  plan 
to  keep  a  cash  account,  noting  down  all  money 
received  and  paid.  This  shows  where  the 
money  goes.  Too  often  it  goes  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there  for  things  not  actually 
needed,  and  so  when  the  real  need  comes  the 
money  to  meet  it  is  gone.  Then  it  is  hard  to 
pay  debts.  Crops  may  fail,  loss  may  come  in 
many  ways,  and  it  is  sad  indeed  when  the 
relentless  money-lender  takes  the  farmer’s  all. 
Let  every  farmer  avoid  debt  as  something  to 
be  dreaded  and  shunned.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  stingy  and  parsimonious,  but  self- 
denial  is  necessary,  aud  however  hard,  it  is 
not  as  hard  as  financial  ruin.  plowman. 


SOME  FARM  NOTES. 

BY  JACOB. 

Feeding  Manure.— I  frequently  see  it 


stated  in  my  agricultural  papers  that  a  man 
should  never  give  his  cattle  food  that  he 
would  not  eat  himself.  While  this  applies 
more  particularly  to  dairy  cows,  it  is  implied 
that  all  cattle  require  sweet  and  clean  food. 
My  German  neighbor  eats  food  that  my 
family  would  consider  sufficient  cause  for  in¬ 
stituting  revolutionary  proceedings;  so  I 
suppose  that  by  the  same  standard  my  cows 
ought  to  have  better  feed  than  his.  He  never 
reads  an  agricultural  paper.  I  like  to  tell 
him,  sometimes,  about  the  things  I  read.  Re¬ 
garding  this  question  of  feeding  clean  and 
pure  food  to  cattle,  he  said  that  in  parts  of 
Europe,  farmers  feed  their  horse  manure 
to  their  cows,  which  eat  it  with  relish. 
This  I  could  hardly  believe.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  cows,  at  the  close  of  a  hard 
and  long  winter,  eat  manure,  dirt  and  other 
offensive  matter ;  but  I  had  supposed  it  to  be 
simply  an  abnormal  taste  brought  on  by  a  diet 
of  poor  or  spoiled  fodder.  But  I  find  in  Prof. 
Storer’s  Agriculture  (page  483,  voL  1)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  Laign’s  “Residence  in 


Norway,”  written  in  1859,  which  seems  to  put 
my  neighbor  right : 

“  I  saw  this  forenoon  a  piece  of  rural  man¬ 
agement  that  will  scarcely  be  believed.  The 
stock  of  this  farm  is  30  cows  and  16  horses. 
The  latter,  of  course,  get  no  grain.  A  man 
came  out  of  the  stable  with  as  much  horse 
dung  as  could  be  heaped  on  his  spade  and  laid 
it  down  on  the  snow.  He  brought  one  spade¬ 
ful  after  another  till  the  stable  was  cleaned 
out, and  he  placed  each  spadeful  in  a  little  heap 
by  itself.  He  then  let  out  the  cows,  which  ran 
to  the  dung  and  ate  it  with  great  relish.  This 
repast,  it  seems,  was  given  to  them  once  a  day. 
These  cows  were  far  from  being  in  a  starving 
condition,  or  driven  by  hunger  to  this  strange 
diet.  They  were  frolicsome,  and  their  skins 
were  clean  and  glossy.  The  inferior  animals 
appear  to  be  capable  of  forming  acquired 
tastes  as  well  as  mau.  If  the  farmer  can 
avail  himself  of  these,  whether  practiced  at 
first  by  hunger  or  imitation, so  as  to  spare  oth¬ 
er  food,  he  is  wise  in  doing  so.  He  should  not 
wait  until  the  cattle  are  starving  before  giv¬ 
ing  them  substitutes  for  hay  and  straw.” 

The  object  of  this  quotation  from  “Agricul¬ 
ture”,  is  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  manure  must  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  the  food  given.  The  manure  from  this 

twice-digested  hay 
cannot  be  worth  much 
for  feeding .  Such 
feeding  is  typical  of 
the  very  lowest  type 
of  farming.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  good  deal 
pleasanter,  if  not 
more  profitable,  ,to  be 
able  to  farm  so  that 
one  can  afford  to  feed 
so  that  a  portion  of 
value  of  the  food  may 
go  to  the  manure. 

About  Feed  Mills. 
— How  large  must  a 
farm  be  to  support  a 
wind-mill  or  any  other 
power  and  a  feed  mill . 
It  seems  to  me  that 
the  profit  of  a  feed 
mill  will  hare  to  be 
determined  by  the 
number  of  head  of 
stock  kept,  and  of 
course  the  stock  will 
be  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  farm.  The 
newer  mills  for  grind¬ 
ing  corn-and-cob  meal 
seem  to  be  about  per¬ 
fect.  The  saving  of 
the  feeding  value  of 
the  cob  is,  beyond  all 
question,  a  great  econ¬ 
omy.  A  good  mill  will 
cost  at  least  -$80. 
want  to  know  how 
much  stock  I  must  feed  in  order  to  make 
such  a  mill  pay  for  itself.  Must  I  keep  five, 
10,  15  or  25  head  of  stock  aud  raise  all  my 
com  before  I  can  get  my  money  back  on  such 
a  mill  ?  The  general  opinion  is  that  these 
mills  are  not  profitable  for  small  farmers.  I 
wish  those  who  use  them  would  tell  us  about  it. 

Feeding  Rye. — A  good  many  farmers  in 
my  country  firmly  believe  that  rye  straw  is  a 
very  healthy  food  for  horses.  The  sheaves  of 
straw,  with  the  grain  on,  are  chopped  in  a 
fodder-cutter  and  moistened  with  hot  water 
just  before  feeding.  Horses  eat  this  food  very 
well  after  they  become  used  to  it.  It  keeps 
them  in  good  condition ;  it  is  a  local  tradition 
here  that  the  rye  straw  acts  as  a  vermifuge 
and  also  that  the  sharp  spines  dislodge  bots 
from  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  Rye  meal 
makes  an  excellent  food  for  hogs  and  equal 
parts  of  rye  and  oats  ground  and  mixed  with 
half  the  bulk  of  wheat-bran  make  an  excel- 
lentjfeed  for  cows.  But  ours  is  a  rye  country. 
This  grain  pays  us  better  than  any  other.  In 
other  sections  it  might  not  pay  to  feed  rye  at  all. 
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Ctriiediomt, 


Agriculture  in  the  District 
School. 


Staid  it  he  Taught  Ttae? 


An  Important  Subject  Thought¬ 
fully  Discussed. 


Little  Encouragement  for  the 
Project. 


The  Proper  Teachers  Wanting. 


Too  Many  Studies  Now. 


Many  Hints  and  Suggestions. 


FROM  DR.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  by  no  means  so  sim¬ 
ple  a  question  as  it  seems  to  many.  It  would 
be  of  no  use  to  enact  laws  requiring  instruction 
to  be  given  in  the  common  schools,  in  branches 
relating  to  agriculture,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
supply  of  teachers  able  to  impart  such  instruc¬ 
tion.  One  great  trouble  in  all  our  common 
schools,  even  the  best,  is  the  incompetency  of 
the  teaching  force.  In  the  rural  districts,  the 
teachers,  as  a  body,  are  practically  only  book- 
holders.  Their  function,  aside  from  keeping 
order,  is  in  ascertaining  whether  the  pupil 
has  rightly  memorized  the  lesson.  In  arith¬ 
metic,  it  is  somewhat  more  than  that,  since 
sum-doing  is  a  practical  operation,  which 
necessitates  that  the  lesson  should  not  only  be 
memorized,  but  in  some  degree  also  under¬ 
stood. 

I  know  that  nearly  every  school  teacher  who 
may  read  this  will  feel  like  repelling  with  in¬ 
dignation,  the  unfair  charge,  as  all  may 
think  it,  which  I  have  made.  But  every  can. 
did  one  among  them,  would  admit  in  private 
conversation,  where  class  feeling  did  not  pre¬ 
vail,  that  he  or  she  knew  a  great  many  teach¬ 
ers  who  came  into  my  category.  They  would 
excuse  it  by  saying  that  teachers  were  too 
poorly  paid,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  expect 
the  best  work  for  such  poor  pay.  Here  I  am 
heartily  with  them,  and  I  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  if  we  expect  to  have  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  sciences  of  agriculture  taught  in 
our  common  schools,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  for  it.  And  here,  too,  comes  up  another 
unsurmountable  obstacle  to  the  realization  of 
popular  agricultural  instruction,  —will  the  tax- 
paying  farmers  sustain  it  ?  One  thing  I  know 
for  certain,  they  will  not  in  Vermont,  or  I 
think  in  any  other  New  England  State,  where 
they  can  control  the  action  of  the  Legislature. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  farming  influence  is 
thrown  against  any  improvement  whatever 
in  our  public  schools,  and  it  is  only  in  villages 
that  our  schools  are  improving,  or,  indeed  not 
retrograding.  Now,  how  are  you  going  to  do 
anything,  in  this  condition  of  things,  to  intro¬ 
duce  elementary  agriculture  as  a  study,  into 
our  schools,?  The  problem  is  practically  the 
same  as  that^of  a  man  lifting  himself  by  his 
boot  straps.  There  are  farmers,  a  few  in  al¬ 
most  every  town,  [who'  would  willingly  be 
taxed  for  better  schools,  but  there  are  no  men 
anywhere,  who  more  thoroughly  understand 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  a  vote  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  town  where  the  farm  vote  is  a  majority,  to 
improve  the  teaching  in  our  public  schools,  if 
it  will  cost  money  to  do  it. 

Now,  therefore,  is  there  any  possible  way  to 
accomplish  this  very  desirable  end,  except 
over  the  heads  of  the  farmer  vote?  I  think 
not.  We  may  say  what  we  will  against  the 
money  power,  against  the  influence  of  cities, 
and  all  that ;  but  when  it  comes  to  education 
it  has  got  to  be  forced  upon  the  illiterate 
classes — agricultural  and  mechanical  alike — 
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by  the  vote  and  power  of  the  towns  where 
the  worth  of  knowledge  is  better  understood, 
and  by  the  strength  of  men  of  both  money 
and  education. 

I  have  included  the  mechanical  class  as  be¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  inert  opposition  to  school 
improvement,  but  there  is  an  element  amoDg 
the  working  class  in  towns  that  will  vote  for 
schools, — the  non-tax-paying  part.  The  non¬ 
tax-paying  proletarian  will  go  as  far  as  any,  for 
that  which  will  cost  him  nothing,  may  give 
him  some  work,  and  may  benefit  his  children. 
To  this  class  may  be  added  many  skilled  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  better  sort.  Then,  if  we  are 
to  accomplish  anything  in  the  direction,  so 
far  as  States  are  concerned,  it  must  be  begun 
by  the  improvement  of  our  normal  schools 
to  the  degree  that  a  thorough  grounding  in 
the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  related  to 
the  industrial  arts  shall  be  made  obligatory  in 
their  course  of  instruction.  This  will  have  to 
be  done  by  the  city  and  village  vote,  and  by 
the  influence  upon  legislation  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  by  those  who  strongly  feel 
the  necessity  of  progress  in  this  line.  When 
by  that  action  we  have  provided  a  source 
of  suitable  teaching  capacity,  instruction 
in  these  elements  must  be  forced  upon 
the  rural  schools  by  State  legislation. 
An  example  of  how  this  may  be  done  is  fur. 
nished  in  the 'legislation  which  compels  in¬ 
struction  in  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
in  many  of  our  States.  The  farmers  have 
not  fought  this,  because  it  did  not  threaten  any 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  schools.  But  it  is 
of  no  use  to  deceive  ourselves  with  the  notion 
that  scientific  elementary  instruction  will  not 
require  a  very  considerably  higher  grade 
of  teaching  ability  than  any  now  to  be  found 
in  our  rural  schools,  and  neither  men  nor 
women  will  fit  themselves  for  such  work  un¬ 
less  they  are  suitably  paid  for  it. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point — the  more 
thorough  establishment  of  a  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  country,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  hand-to-mouth  supply  of  instructors  in 
our  rural  schools.  We  shall  never  have  such 
teachers  until  we  pay  them  better;  but  when 
we  do  pay  them  better  we  may  well  require 
that  they  shall  make  themselves  masters  and 
mistresses  of  their  work;  shall  fit  themselves 
really  to  teach,  not  out  of  a  book,  but  out  of 
their  heads,  the  things  they  are  paid  to  teach. 
There  is  a  world-wide  difference  between  a 
book-holder  and  a  genuine  teacher.  The  latter 
has  at  command  a  power  of  illustration,  an 
ability  to  vivify  the  subject  under  considera¬ 
tion,  which  will  awaken  the  minds  of  his  or  her 
pupils,  and  so  interest  them  that  study  will  be¬ 
come  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  drudgery.  But, 
alas!  all  this  will  cost  money,  and  how  can  the 
people  who  know  nothing  of  the  real  value  of 
knowledge  be  induced  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 

FROM  PROF.  W.  J.  BEAL. 

The'success  of  the  school  depends  mainly  on 
the  kind  of  teacher  who  presides.  Students 
will  be  most  interested  in  what  the  teacher  un¬ 
derstands  and  likes  the  best.  In  this  direction 
the  teacher  awakens  enthusiasm,  in  another  he 
checks  all  enthusiasm.  I  know  district  schools 
and  graded  schools  where  most  of  the  pupils 
sing  and  make  a  success  of  it.  The  teacher  is 
a  good  singer;  he  likes  to  sing  and  enjoys 
teaching  his  pupils.  Others  mate  little  at¬ 
tempt  in  this  direction  and  singing  is  seldom 
heard  in  their  schools.  If  the  patrons  of  the 
school  in  any  neighborhood  want  their  pupils 
to  learn  to  sing  they  must  first  secure  a  teach 
er  who  is  a  good  singer.  This  illustrates  the 
requirements  to  be  sought  in  a  teacher  if 
anything  pertaining  to  agriculture  in  its 
broadest  sense  is  to  be  taught  in  the  common 
schools.  Not  one  teacher  in  10,000  would  know 
what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it,  were  he  to  attempt 
much  in  this  line.  We  must  get  the  teachers 
before  we  try  to  train  the  pupils. 

I  will  now  name  some  of  the  greatest  de¬ 
fects  noticed  in  young  persons  who  enter,  or 
try  to  enter,  this  college.  If  they  are  not  well 
prepared  in  arithmetic,  it  is  usually  no  fault 
of  their  former  teachers.  A  good  many  are 
poor  spellers  and  have  not  studied  long  enough 
to  habitually  use  a  dictionary  in  cases  of 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  spelling  of  a  word.  In 
history  there  seems  to^be  little  trouble;  in 
penmanship  many  are  defective.  A  good 
many  are  poor  readers;  their  vocabulary  is 
small ;  their  eyes  move  along  the  lines  slowly ; 
they  can  hardly  read  a  common  article  in  a 
newspaper  or  a  book  understandingly,  much 
less  can  they  read  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
others  will  understand  it.  They  have  read 
but  little ;  they  have  not  associated  very  much 
with  people  who  use  good  language. 

A  large  majority  are  poorly  prepared  in 
grammar.  By  this  I  mean  to  include  the 
faculty  of  con  ectly  expressing  ideas.  Many 
of  the  pupils  have  neglected  or  tried  in  every 
way  to  shirk  “writing  compositions”  as  they 
call  it.  This  is  often  partly  the  fault  of  the 
teachers.  The  pupils  are  not  led  along  in  an 
easy  way,  by  descriptions  of  objects;  they  do 


not  practice  telling  what  they  can  in  writing 
in  response  to  stories  told  them  or  read  them. 
Many  are  poor  observers  of  what  is  all 
the  time  going  on  around  them.  They  have 
gotten  into  the  habit  of  learning  everything 
from  books  or  from  persons  and  do  not  go  to 
the  fields,  the  woods,  the  gardens  and  the 
streets  to  glean  thoughts. 

A  large  number  of  persons  entering  here 
are  ignorant  of  many  common  operations  in 
farm  work.  They  do  not  know  how  to  use  a 
hoe,  a  rake,  an  axe,  a  spade,  or  a  pitchfork, 
to  say  nothing  of  using  a  scythe  or  a  hammer 
or  a  saw.  If  they  have  shown  little  natural 
mechanical  ingenuity,  they  have,  very  likely, 
been  able  to  get  rid  of  attempting  much  work 
that  required  skill  of  the  hands,  and  their 
parents  have  let  them  do  so  or  set  them  to 
doing  what  they  liked  to  do,  or  could  do  best — 
just  as  a  man  would  be  set  to  work  in  a  large 
machine  shop,  at  the  present  time.  He 
would  very  likely  learn  something  about 
a  few  kinds  of  work,  but  would  long 
remain  ignorant  of  most  kinds.  Many 
are  clumsy  and  go  to  work  in  an  awkward 
manner.  They  have  not  been  shown  by  a  sk  ill- 
ful  person.  They  have  not  studied  the  best 
manner  of  doing  things.  Very  few  can  prop¬ 
erly  adjust  the  lines  of  a  harness  for  a  span  of 
horses.  They  do  not  know  how  to  fix  a  plow 
so  it  will  do  good  work.  They  cannot  load 
hay.  They  cannot  build  a  good  stack  of  hay 
or  wheat,  shear  a  sheep  well  or  tie  up  the 
fleece  properly.  They  cannot  drive  up  along 
and  back  up  a  wagon  in  the  right  place  at  a 
warehouse.  They  cannot  take  up  a  tree 
properly,  or  set  .it  out  well.  They  cannot 
run  a  hand  seeder  in  the  garden.  They  can¬ 
not  set  out  a  patch  of  strawberries  well.  The 
more  of  these  operations  that  are  understood 
by  pupils,  the  more  rapid  and  satisfactory 
will  be  th  eir  progress  in  the  agricultural 
college.  True,  some  of  these  things  are 
taught  here  and  in  some  of  them  'students  get 
a  little  practice,  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
of  any  agricultural  college  to  take  students 
and  give  them  the  elementary  training  in  these 
things.  Suppose  your  teacher  of  common 
schools,  can  perform  a  large  number  of  the 
above  named.and  kindred  operations  common 
to  farm  life.  If  the  directors  are  willing  he 
can  devote  some  time  to  considering  these 
things  in  his  school.  At  least  he  can  set  his 
students  to  thinking  and  discussing  them  by 
word  or  pen. 

Many  of  the  students  who  come  to  us  have 
wrong  notions  of  property,  especially  in  re¬ 
ference  to  property  in  melons,  fruit  and  the 
like.  They  have  heard  their  fathers  or  the 
hired  men  tell  of  “cooning”  and  think  it  one 
of  the  essentials  to  manhood.  Here  is  a  grand 
work  for  the  preparatory  schools— a  work 
which  will  aid  in  successfully  completing  a 
course  in  college  and  in  making  good  citizens 
after  leaving  the  class  room. 

Most  pupils  who  come  here,  come  without 
knowing  how  to  study.  They  have  slack, 
irregular  habits.  They  study  and  work  and 
play,  in  season  an$  out  of  season.  They 
work  and  study  without  a  plan.  They  do 
not  understand  the  commonest  rules  for  pre¬ 
serving  health.  They  do  not  regard  the  hours 
for  sleep,  eating,  or  bathing  and  do  not  know 
that  it  does  much  harm  to  go  with  wet  feet 
or  to  sit  up  very. late  nights. 

Ag’l  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

FROM  CHARLES  W.  GARFIELD. 

The  very  best]  possible  foundation  for  en¬ 
trance  into  an  agricultural  college  is  through 
tuition  in  what  are  known  as  the  common 
school  branches,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the 
agricultural  college  course  I  wouldn't  give  a 
fig  for  all  the  elementary  agriculture  that  can 
ever  be  given  in  the  common  rural  schools. 
The  need  is  for  more  thorough  drill  in  read¬ 
ing,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  history,  natural  philosophy  and 
physiology.  The  grammar  will  be  absorbed 
if  the  associations  are  good.  It  does  not  need 
a  college  education  to  teach  men  to  use  terse 
English,  but  the  preliminary  training  in  the 
“three  R’s”  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  a  boy’s  future  business  methods.  I 
don’t  believe  in  lugging  too  many  kinds 
of  things  into  the  common  school  curriculum 

I  do  wish  the  teachers  everywhere  knew 
more  of  everything.  I  wish  the  girls  and 
boys  could  be  given  the  best  of  opportunities 
to  learn  by  absorption  from  teachers ;  but  this 
necessitates  “full  teachers.”  The  course  of 
study  is  of  little  importance  compared  with 
the  character  of  the  teachers.  I  sometimes 
query  if  I  shall  send  my  boy  to  a  rural  school 
at  all  in  preparation  for  his  agricultural 
college  course.  I  certainly  would  not,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  training  which  a  boy  gets 
from  rasping  against  his  fellows.  I  do  wish, 
however,  that  a  respect  for  public  property 
and  the  property  of  others,  might  be  engen¬ 
dered  by  rendering  school  premises  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  worthy  of  respect.  If  boys  were 
taught  to  care  for  the  school-house  and  its 
attributes,  and  love  the  ^premises,  they  would 


not  be  so  ready  to  sling  stones  at  a  neighboring 
house  the  moment  it  is  vacated.  There  are 
some  important  things  to  teach,  that  are  not 
m  books  and  that  cannot  be  said  to  subserve 
agriculture  but  rather  manhood. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

FROM  OLIVER  HOWARD. 

I  am  very  doubtful  about  introducing  the 
study  of  agriculture  into  our  schools,  be¬ 
cause  the  tendency  is  to  encourage  the  study 
of  too  many  branches  of  learning  in  our 
schools  already.  Our  children  are  set  too 
many  tasks  in  the  school-room  until  they 
have  small  enthusiasm  for  the  school  any 
way.  I  have  long  been  aware  that  there  are 
serious  faults  in  our  school  system;  nor  do  I 
see  the  exact  way  to  overcome  those  faults. 

I  think  many  teachers  will  agree  with  me 
that  in  the  rush  to  pursue  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  very  few  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  to  add  columns  of  figures 
quickly  and  accurately.  What  do  loga¬ 
rithms  signify  to  my  boy  if  he  can’t  add? 
But,  in  my  considerable  experience  with 
schools,  and  pupils,  and  teachers,  I  have 
sometimes  had  a  strong  feeling  that  the  true 
way  to  make  great  men  and  women  is  too 
slow  and  expensive  for  this  rushing,  prac¬ 
tical  ago.  At  present  we  cram  pupils  in 
place  of  setting  them  to  thinking,  forgetting 
that  if  we  start  the  child  right  he  will  keep 
on  in  the  right  course,  because  he  loves  it. 
My  recipe  is  as  follows: 

1.  Secure  a  real  lover  of  nature  for  teacher. 

2.  Give  him  not  too  many  pupils,  to  man¬ 
age  as  he  sees  fit. 

3.  He  will  often' desert  the  school-room  and 
lead  his  pupils  “into  the  wilderness.”  Often 
from  the  book  of  nature  he  will  teach  as. 
tronomy,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  etc.,  etc., 
and  we  shall  have  a  race  of  observers,  loving 
disciples  of  nature  growing  up,  who  will,  by 
the  verj  constitutions  of  their  minds,  be 
ready  to  make  the  journey  of  life  in  any 
direction,  practical  agriculture  included. 

Weld  Co.,  Col. 

FROM  E.  P.  POWELL. 

My  objections  to  the  average  district  schoo 
course  of  study  are  so  total  that  I  hire  teacher 
at  my  house  to  do  what  we  cannot  ourselves 
do  for  the  children.  I  believe  children  should 
be  taught  at  the  very  outset  science— meaning 
by  that  knowledge  of  the  earth  under  foot,  the 
air  over  head,  life  on  the  earth— and  their  own 
personal  relation  to  life  and  things  and  their 
physical  and  intellectual  make-up  involving 
special  responsibilities.  My  boys  do  not  have 
a  geography  and  grammar  and  spelling  book, 
but  they  begin  with  geology  after  they  have 
picked  up  reading— say  when  they  are  about 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  Before  that  time 
I  aim  only  to  teach  them  to  observe  nature, 
answering  all  questions  conscientiously.  They 
are  by  that  time  able  to  name  and  describe 
every  tree  and  bush  on  my  lawns  or  in  our  ad¬ 
jacent  forests.  If  it  is  an  ash;  why?  So  they 
learn  to  know  why  each  thing  is  as  it  is. 

-  At  seven  or  eight  I  give  them  books  like 
Shaler’s  elementary  geology,  Higgiuson’s 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  a  physical 
geography.  These  are  not  dealt  out  to  them 
as  tasks,  but  they  are  their  delight.  Science 
dealing  with  things,  animals,  trees,  etc.,  is  al¬ 
ways  delightful. 

At  eight  or  nine  years  tliey  are  all  furnished 
a  drawing  teacher,  which  involves  all  neces¬ 
sary  lessons  in  using  the  fingers  for  writing. 
Drawing  is  always  a  delight  and  every  child 
in  the  world  should  be  taught  it.  The  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  hand  and  of  the  brain  should  go 
together.  After  geology  I  give  them  zoology, 
or  animal  life,  and  botany,  with  horticulture 
or  vegetable  life.  This  prepares  them  for 
biology  in  general. 

I  have  no  right  to  space  in  the  Rural  to  carry 
out  this  criticism  farther.  But  you  see  what 
I  mean.  Now  can  we  graft  on  or  involve 
preparation  for  agricultural  colleges?  Yes,  by 
a  revolution  involving  my  plan  of  work. 
But  what  can  be  done  with  a  district  school 
under  the  care  of  a  girl  who  is  hardly  trained 
to  wash  a  dish  clean,  I  don’t  see.  Our  average 
district  school  is  a  representative  of  an  out¬ 
grown  system  of  a  dead  past. 

Oneida  Co.  N.  Y. 


ADVANCED  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS 
FOR  FARMERS. 


L.  E.  BENTON. 


For  some  time  it  has  been  on  my  "  mind  that 
in  connection  with  the  way  our  country 
schools  are  managed,  we  might  make  an  in¬ 
novation  that  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  education  of  farmers  and 
the  progress  of  farming  as  a  profession.  The 
plan  I  refer  to,  is  to  have  in  each  township,  or 
in  any  large  neighborhood  that  is  sufficiently 
populated  to  support  it,  a  special  winter  school 
for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  who 
are  in  need  of  better  advantages.  Most  of  our 


country  schools  do  well  now  in  giving  a  fair 
general  education,  but  they  go  no  farther 
than  this,  and  it  is  rarely  that  they  instruct  in 
any  special  line.  Since,  as  I  take  it,  the  coun¬ 
try  school  educates  mostly  those  who  are  to 
become  farmers,  there  certainly  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  instruction  being  there  given  in  this 
special  work,  and  I  am  certain  the  most  hap¬ 
py  results  would  follow  such  an  effort. 

All  over  our  country  are  many  townships 
that  have,  conveniently  located,  a  so  called 
“town-house”  in  which,  at  certain  times,  the 
township  elections  are  held  and  other  public 
business  transacted.  For  these  purposes  it  is 
used  only  occasionally,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  it  stands  empty.  For  a  sum  of  probably 
$200, a  specialist— preferably  a  student  of  some 
of  our  industrial  colleges  or  some  one  specially 
qualified — could  be  employed  to  arrange  and 
instruct  in  a  three-month  winter  course  of  ad- 
vauced  work.  There  are  those  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  have  the  time  in  winter  to  go  to 
school  and  who  are  anxious  to  do  so  only  that 
they  cannot  get  what  they  want  in  the  advan¬ 
tages  at  their  command.  They  spend  their 
winters  restlessly  at  home  or  go  a  long  way  to 
some  high  school,  when  they  would  be  only  too 
glad. to  attend  a  near-at-home  township  school 
giving  opportunity  for  advanced  work  in 
those  things  they  particularly  desire. 

It  is  proper  here  to  out-line  a  course  of 
study  for  such  a  winter  term,  but  everything 
so  depends  upon  local  circumstances  that  I 
dare  only  suggest.  Of  course,  the  needs  of 
that  majority  who  will  only  attend  for  a 
winter  or  two  before  going  into  the  practical 
work  of  life,  must  be  first  consulted.  As 
much  of  the  sciences  as  is  of  practical  appli 
cation  to  agriculture  should  be  taught.  In¬ 
struction  in  chemistry,  physics  and  plant  and 
animal  structure  and  physiology  should  be 
given  in  regular  lectures.  Lectures  upon  soils 
and  the  various  topics  of  practical  agricul¬ 
ture  should  also  be  given.  A  plain,  simple 
farmer’s  book-keeping  will  properly  take  the 
place  of  mathematics,  although  of  mathema¬ 
tics  and  the  amount  of  language  and  literary 
work  to  be  put  in  a  course  much  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  wishes  of  those  who  attend. 
For  those  who  wish  to  continue  in  advanced 
work  an  arrangement  of  studies  could  be 
made  aiming  to  connect  with  the  course  of 
some  college. 

In  what  I  have  said,  I  think  the  plan  is 
roughly  but  sufficiently  outlined.  That  it  is 
not  at  all  impracticable  I  am  sure  a  candid 
opinion  will  allow;  that  it  would  produce 
good  results  there  is  no  question.  It  can  be 
made  (and  this  appears  to  me  one  of  the 
most  promising  methods  we  can  employ),  one 
of  the  stepping-stones  to  that  education 
which  will  place  the  farmer  on  an  equal 
footing  in  every  way  with  those  in  other 
professions.  By  means  of  such  schools  may 
we  not  hope  to  supply  our  industrial  colleges 
with  the  agricultural  students  they  are  so 
loudly  crying  for,  and  here  again  add  a  link 
to  the  chain  which  will  forever  firmly  es¬ 
tablish  the  cause  of  agricultural  education? 
In  conclusion,  I  beg  of  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  directing  farmers’  institutes  this 
winter  to  give  this  matter  a  thought  and  a 
word,  for  is  it  not  worth  the  while  that  when 
we  are  thinking  of  all  that  relates  to  better 
culture  and  work  on  the  farm,  we  should  not 
forget  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  better  training  of 
the  farmers  of  the  future? 


MANUAL  LABOR  AT  THE  MICHIGAN 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 


For  years  all  of  us  in  the  faculty  have  re¬ 
garded  very  highly  this  feature  of  our  college. 
We  believed  we  saw  in  it  a  factor — and  in¬ 
deed  an  important  one — in  influencing  so 
many  of  our  graduates— more  than  50  per 
cent. — to  make  farming  or  horticulture  their 
life's  work.  We  have  put  no  light  estimate  on 
the  real  educational  value  received  by  actually 
handling  the  things  of  the  farm  and  garden. 
This  feature  we  expect  to  become  more  and 
more  important.  We  have  thought  tho 
earnest  character  and  .manly  deportment  of 
our  students  in  some  degree  due  to  the  full 
employment  of  their  time.  The  exceptional 
robustness  and  good  health  of  the  students 
of  this  college,  we  believe  come  in  con¬ 
siderable  part  from  the  physical  ex¬ 
ercise  in  the  field  and  garden,  hence 
it  is  that  all  our  professors  have  been 
loyal  to  the  core  to  our  labor  system.  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  literary  department,  graduates 
from  classical  colleges  with  all  the  rest  have 
voted  and  aided  in  every  way  to  sustain  and 
foster  this  system.  In  all  my  21  years  at  the 
college  I  have  known  hardly  a  man  in  our 
faculty  who  has  not  been  a  warm  advocate  of 
this  system. 

For  the  past  few  years  our  numbers  have  so 
rapidly  increased  that  it  has  been  difficult,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  farm,  to  employ  all  the  stu¬ 


dents;  thus,  much  of  the  time  students  were 
excused  each  alternate  day,  and  thus  many 
students  were  unoccupied  during  work  hours 
This  not  only  tended  to  demoralize  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  work,  but  was  not  conducive  to  the 
best  improvement  of  the  students  thus  re¬ 
lieved.  For  a  long  time  many  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  have  wished  and  greatly  needed  more 
time  for  laboratory  work.  It  is  desired  in 
every  department  that  each  student  should  see, 
handle  and  as  far  as  possible  describe  and  il¬ 
lustrate  by  drawings  everything  mentioned  in 
the  lecture  room.  At  the  beginning  of  last 
year  it  was  arranged  that  this  laboratory 
work  should  supplement  the  manual  labors  on 
the  farm  and  garden.  The  good  results  of 
this  scheme  are  manifold.  The  students  are 
°U  kept  at  work  and  are  greatly  pleased  and 
benefited  by  the  added  amount  of  laboratory 
work.  Thus  we  have  it  now  arranged  that 
each  student  shall  have  his  time  in  garden 
ar.d  farm,  from  which  no  student  is  excused, 
and  this  is  supplemented  by  manual  work  in 
shop  and  laboratory.  Thus  we  believe  we 
have  solved  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  our 
manual  labor  system,  even  though  we  had 
500  students,  which  will  surely  be  the  case  as 
soon  as  we  can  accommodate  them.  Let  me 
add  in  conclusion  that  our  students  are  almost 
unanimously  favorable  to  this  labor  pro¬ 
gramme.  And  were  the  vote  taken  among 
the  students  to-day,  I  think  90  percent,  would 
vote  to  retain  it. 

Ag’l  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 


DAIRY  IDEAS. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  “  What  is  the  best  condition  for  dairy 
cows  to  go  into  winter- quarters ?  When  do 
you  begin  extra  grain  feeding  to  get  them 
in  this  good  condition?'1'1 

2.  “Do  you  feed  your  poorest  quality  of  hay 
early  in  the  season  or  later?'" 


FROM  A.  L.  CROSBY.  ‘ 

1.  I  never  like  to  have  my  cows  in  the 
condition  called  “fat.”  I  want  them  always 
in  good  “order,”  about  in  the  condition  of 
steers  which  men  buy  for  “feeders” — better 
than  “stockers”  but  not  fit  for  beef.  This,  I 
think,  is  the  best  condition  [for  the  cow  to  be 
in  all  the  time,  and  1  am  pretty  sure  it  is  best 
when  she  is  due  to  calve.  I  try  to  keep  my 
cows  always  in  this  state  by  feeding  grain 
more  or  les9  every  day  of  their  lives;  more, 
of  course,  in  the  fall  and  winter,  than  in  the 
spring  and  summer  when  the  grass  is  good. 

2.  I  don’t  feed  the  poorest  quality  of  hay  at  all 
to  the  cows.  When  cowscome  off  of  grass  the 
change  to  dry  feed  is  apt  to  reduce  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  ;  if  they  go  from  grass  to  poor 
hay  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  is  af¬ 
fected,  and  when  the  quality  of  the  milk  is 
lowered  it  is  an  uphill  business  to  restore  it; 
so  I  [begin  with  my  best  hay  and  feed  it  all 
winter,  and  if  I  have  any  hay  better  than  the 
best  I  like  to  save  it  for  “just  before  grass” 
time  in  spring.  The  poorest  hay  I  feed  to 
youns  stock  and  idle  horses  and  try  to  make 
things  even  for  them  with  bran  and  linseed 
meal.  But  if  I  had  no  young  stock  and  had 
to  feed  my  poorest  hay  to  the  cows  I  should 
begin  as  usual  with  the  best  and  taper  off 
down  to  the  worst,  and  as  the  quality  of  the 
hay  ran  down  the  quantity  of  the  meal  would 
run  up.  1  should,  of  course,  reserve  enough 
of  my  best  hay  to  finish  off  with  in  the  spring. 

I  feed  my  cows  for  butter,  and  I  am  never 
alarmed  if  the  milk  yield  gets  low,  provided 
the  churn  reports  the  butter  yield  all  right. 
It  costs  less  to  carry  from  the  cow  stable  10 
pounds  of  milk  with  a  pound  of  butter  in  it, 
than  to  carry  20  pounds  with  the  same  amount 
of  butter,  and  if  the  milk  is  too  rich  to  drink 
I  can  put  water  in  it  much  cheaper  than  the 
cow  can.  It  costs  money  to  put  the  water  in 
the  milk  through  the  cow.  It  costs  money  to 
turn  the  best  of  hay  into  milk  through  the 
cow;  but  the  money  is  well  invested  in  this 
instance,  with  big  interest  pr  ?mptly  paid,  and 
the  principal  always  “on  call.” 

FROM  JOHN  GOULD. 

The  best  condition  for  a  cow  to  go  into  the 
winter  is  in  medium  flesh,  not  fat,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  generous  feeding  all  through  the  sea¬ 


son.  The  dairy  cow  should  never  be  fat.  Ex¬ 
tra  food  should,  beyond  life-support,  go  to 
milk,  and  the  flesh  of  a  cow  should  be  red 
meat,  not  fat.  Extra  feeding  should  begin  as 
soon  as  the  flush  feed  of  June  is  over,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  shrinkage  of  milk  commences.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  yet  been  devised  better  than  bran  and 
oat-meal  for  the  summer  extra  food  of  a  cow. 
In  September  and  October  I  have  had  fine  suc¬ 
cess  with  silage  corn,  planted  thin  so  as  to  de¬ 
velop  ears,  and  I  have  found  it  not  only  a 
good  promoter  of  milk,  but  it  puts  the  cows 
into  winter-quarters  in  good  form.  Winter 
dairying,  largely  practiced  hereabouts,  up¬ 
sets  all  old  ideas  about  this,  for  the  cow  gets 
in  good  condition  by  going  dry  in  August  and 
September,  and  comes  into  the  dairy  in  Octo¬ 
ber  at  her  best,  and  the  feeding  to  establish 
and  maintain  tho  milk  flow  leaves  no  work  of 
special  fixing  up  for  winter  necessary,  and  this 
is  the  correct  method  of  dairying,  for  winter 
dairying  means  a  uniform  ration  of  mainten¬ 
ance  for  seven  months  at  least,  and  the  full 
grass  feed  of  May,  June  .and  July  gives  her  a 
new  start  that  makes  milk-giving  and  flesh¬ 
forming  a  possibility  for  three  months, 
longer,  so  that  the  dairy  cow,  winter  milked, 
has  no  need  of  being  fitted  to  do  nothing  but 
eat  for  five  months,  and  is  instead  paying 
for  not  only  her  keep  but  the  labor  of  taking 
care  of  her.  Then  her  (10  days  of  idleness  come 
in^the  late  summer,  and  she  gets  in  good  con¬ 
dition  on  her  own  hook  ready  for  another 
ten  months’  campaign  in  the  dairy. 

2.  There  is  no  need  in  this  day  and  gener¬ 
ation  of  hay  crops,  hay  barns,  and  improved 
machinery,  of  having  a  poor  quality  of  hay. 
Early  cutting  and  less  sun-drying  obviate 
this,  but  if  I  did  have  any  poor  hay  I  should 
feed  out  some  of  it  each  day,  and  make  it 
good  by  a  small  extra  ration  of  oil-meal,  or 
the  like.  It  never  pays  to  starve  or  force  a 
dairy  cow  to  eat  poor  feed.  The  subsequent 
loss  has  to  be  made  good  in  some  way,  or  lessen¬ 
ed  profits  make  the  ecomony  look  niggardly. 
The  good  dairy  cow  is  an  animal  of  benefi¬ 
cence,  paying  back  with  generosity  all  acts 
of  liberal  provision,  and  so  I  should  prefer  to 
feed  poor  hay,  with  a  compensating  grain 
ration,  to  steers,  colts  and  mules  rather  than 
to  a  dairy  cow  to  which  I  looked  for  profita¬ 
ble  dairying. 

Portage  Co.  O. 

FROM  N.  S.  HOWELL 

1.  I  want  my  cows  to  go  into  winter-quar¬ 
ters  in  fine  order, [good  enough  for  beef,  and 
I  would  feed  grain  or  fodder  corn,  with  the 
ears  on,  at  any  time  when  the  pasture  is  in¬ 
sufficient. 

2.  I  would  feed  the  poorest  quality  of  hay 
early  in  the  winter,  or  before  March:  but 
most  of  it  I  would  give  to  dry  cows,  and  I 
would  try  to  have  as  little  of  it  as  possible  by 
cutting  early,  and  if  some  must  be  fed  to  cows 
in  milk,  let  it  be  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  best  hay,  giving  about  three-fourths  of 
what  good  hay  the  cow  would  eat  first,  then 
all  of  the  poorer  sort  she  may  want  at  the 
same  foddering.  By  doing  so,  the  cows  will 
eat  the  poorer  hay  with  better  relish,  and  the 
mess  of  milk  will  not  diminish  as  much. 

Cut  your  hay  early. 

Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

FROM  A.  H.  LIBBY. 

1.  Cows  should  be  in  good  flesh  but  I  do  not 
want  a  cow  fat  at  any  time  until  I  wish  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  her  for  beef.  As  soon  as  feed  gets 
short  in  midsummer,  I  feed  some  green  fodder 
as  long  as  I  can  keep  it  ;  then  if  I  do  not  have 
roots  to  feed,  I  begin  to  feed  grain.  I  always 
make  it  a’point  to  feed  enough  to  keep  up  a  flow 
of  milk.  If  you  do  that  and  do  not  over-feed, 
cows  will  always  be  in  good  conditon  to[go  in¬ 
to  winter-quarters.  I  use  grain  only  when  I 
cannot  get  something  cheaper. 

2.  I  begin  to  feed  straw  about  the  first  of 
January,  when  I  wish  to  dry  off  the  cows,  i 
then  also  stop  feeding  grain.  After  the  straw 
is  fed  I  commence  on  the  poorest  hay.  If 
I  have  much  straw  and  poor  hay,  after  a  little 
I  feed  some  grain  with  it.  I  do  not  think  cows 
should  be  fed  too  high  for  milk  ;  it  is  like  try 
ing  to  do  more  with  a  machine  than  was  in¬ 
tended  ;  it  will  soon  wear  out. 


Answers  to  the  questions;  Under  what  condi. 
tion  did  you  raise  your  best  crop  of  rye? 
How  was  the  land  treated?  How  much 
seed  per  acre?  Why  do  you  prefer  rye  to 
wheat?  Do  you  sow  grass  seed  with  rye? 
Fertilizers?  Do  you  drill  or  broadcast  the 
seed ? 

FROM  COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Rye,  like  any  other  crop,  responds  to  rich 
soil  and  thorough  culture.  Rye  grown  on  ! 


sandy  or  light  loam  land  is  of  whiter  and  of 
better  quality  for  flour  than  when  grown  on 
hard  land.  It  does  best,  like  wheat,  when  the 
land  is  top  dressed  with  fine  manure  and 
superphosphate  is  also  put  in  with  the  grain. 
My  best  crops  of  rye  have  followed  spring 
grain  with  the  surface  well  manured  and  the 
seed  sown  early  in  September.  The  land 
should  be  well  prepared.  Rye  is  a  grosser 
feeder  than  wheat  aud  hence  will  do  very 
well  when  the  land  is  poorer  or  not  so  well 
prepared,  but  it  rosponds  to  painstaking  as 
well  as  wheat,  but  this  is  not  so  essential. 
There  should  be  two  bushels  per  acre  of  seed. 
Rye  will  live  and  produce  a  crop  on  thinner 
soil  than  wheat,  and  it  will  also  stand  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  winter  better,  aud  the  drought  of 
summer.  This  is  because  it  is  naturally  a 
ranker  plant  aud  coarser  in  its  absorption  of 
plant  food.  For  these  reasons  it  will  be  a 
fair  crop  where  wheat  would  be  a  total 
failure.  It  is  largely  sown  for  these  reasons 
as  a  seeding  crop.  It  is  tho  best  crop  with 
which  to  seed  with  grass  seed.  It  can  be  sown 
so  early  that  Timothy  and  other  smaller 
grasses  can  be  put  in  with  it  and  get  a  good 
start  in  tho  autumn,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  wheat,  as  it  must  be  sown  later,  and 
after  a  frost,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 
weevil  and  fly. 

Rye  will  yield,  on  an  average,  12  to  15 
bushels  per  acro]on  fair  land ;  on  extra  good 
land,  20,[busheis  per  acre  or  more.  It  will 
furnish  from  one  to  two  tons  of  straw  per 
acre,  according  to  the  growth,  and  as  a  rule 
this  straw  will  sell  for  more  per  ton  than 
good  merchantable  hay.  This  makes  it  a  pro¬ 
fitable  crop  with  the  benefits  of  seeding, except 
that  it  is  au  exhausting  crop  when  all  sold; 
as  a  ton  of  rye  depletes  the  land  of  nitrogen 
34.  pounds;  phosphoric  acid,  16  pounds;  pot¬ 
ash  10.  6  pouhds,  and  a  ton  of  straw  takes  away 
14.6  pounds  of  nitrogen,  7.4  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  anl  20.2  pounds  of  potash.  These 
combined  would  make  an  average  reduction 
per  acre  of  fertilizing  elements  of  about  $4  for 
a  crop.  It  is  a  fact,  which  has  come  under 
my  observation  in  many  instances,  that  land 
is  rapidly  depleted  in  fertility  by  selling  rye 
crops  from  a  farm.  Rye  is  valuable  food  to 
mix  with  oats  for  cattle  aud  horses.  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent  mixed  with  bran  and  oil  moal  to  feed 
cattle  for  fattening,  and  also  for  fattening 
hogs ;  or  mixed  with  bran  for  growing  pigs. 
I  have  fed  it  mixed  with  bran  to  sheep  with 
gratifying  results.  In  all  cases  it  should  be 
ground  entire.  Our  object  in  raising  rye  is  to 
sow  the  Timothy  in  the  autumn  and  to  give  it 
such  a  good  start  that  it  will  not  kill  out  the 
next  summer.  The  clover  is  sown  generally 
in  the  early  spring.  Most  farmers  sow  rye 
with  drills  and  at  the  same  time  put  in  tho 
fertilizer  and  Timothy.  I  so w^ broadcast  as 
in  this  way  I  get  the  ground  better  covered. 

Saratoga  Co.  N.  Y. 

FROM  J.  J.  MITCHELL. 

My  best  crop  of  rye  I  raised  on  ground  where 
oats  had  been  the  same  season.  The  ground 
was  plowed  about  September  15,  say  five 
inches  deep,  with  a  Syracuse  chilled  plow. 
The  seed  was  sowed  about  September  20.  The 
ground  was  thoroughly  harrowed  with  the 
Acme  harrow  after  about  20  loads  of  stable 
manure  per  acre  had  been  put  on  it.  Then  the 
seed  was  sown  and  the  ground  harrowed  and 
rolled.  Two  bushels  per  acre  of  seed  were 
used.  I  prefer  rye  to  wheat  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  In  the  first  place,  rye  is  about  a  certain 
crop,  while  wheat  is  very  uncertain,  and  if  the 
wheat  does  well  one  cannot  get  flour  fit  to  use 
made  at  our  mills,  and  the  straw  is  not  worth 
much;  while  the  rye  is  always  useful  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes  on  the  farm,  ground ,  with  corn 
and  oats,  or  one  can  always  sell  it  if  one 
wants  to.  Then  comes  the  straw  which  al¬ 
ways  finds  a  ready  sale  at  almost  Timothy  hay 
prices,  and  with  the  long-straw  thrasher  It 
is  soon  got  ready  for  market.  In  comparison 
with  other  grain  crops  rye  stands 
ahead,  I  think.  I  sow  grass  seed  with 
it,  although,  if  the  rye  is  a  very 
heavy  crop,  I  sometimes  think  the  grass 
does  not  do  as  well  as  I  would  like  to  have  it. 
As  to  fertilizing  it,  that  depends  upon  what  I 
have  on  hand.  If  stable  manure,  I  use  it.  If 
one  is  going  to  use  any  commercial  fertilizer, 
he  must  be  his  own  judge,  for  all  kinds  of  soil 
will  not  do  the  same  with  one  kind  of  fertilizer. 
Here  is  where  farmers  make  a  great  mistake 
in  buying  their  fertilizer.  They  must  study 
the  wants  of  their  own  soil  and  buy  accord¬ 
ingly,  or,  in  other  words,  experiment  a  little 
with  different  kinds  until  they  get  something 
that  gives  a  good  crop,  then  use  the  fertilizer 
that  produced  it.  I  have  always  sown  rye 
broadcast,  but  I  think  perhaps  drilling  would 
do  well:  but  I  would  not  drill  the  fertilizer 
with  the  grain.  I  think  that  should  go  on 
broadcast,  as  rye  has  quite  long  roots,  and  it 
should  be  fed  all  the  time.  Drilling,  I  think, 
gets  the  fertilizer  too  near  the  grain.  Rye  is 
a  sadly-neglected  crop.  It  can  be  made  use¬ 
ful  by  feeding  it  green  in  early  summer,  or 
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cutting  it  when  ripe,  and  feeding  the  grain 
and  using  or  selling  the  straw. 

Morris  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


form  ©amoimj. 


APPLE  POMACE  FOR  CATTLE. 


Excellent  for  dairy  cows  and  beef  stock;  kept 
in  a  silo ;  daily  ration. 


About  three  years  ago  I  began  feeding  my 
cows  cider  apples.  We  gathered  them  and 
just  before  feeding  them  ran  them  through  a 
root-cutter  which  broke  up  all  the  big  apples 
which  might  choke  the  stock.  I  found  them  in 
a  few  days  improving  in  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk.  Last  year  I  repeated  the  feeding, 
having  a  large  quantity  of  apples.  After  they 
were  exhausted  I  sent  a  team  to  the  cider  mill 
and  drew  a  load  of  apple  pomace  and  began 
feeding  it,  and  found  my  stock  quite  as  crazy 
for  it  as  they  had  been  for  the  apples.  I  con¬ 
tinued  it  until  I  fed  up  a  number  of  tons  and 
found  the  cows  increasing  in  milk  and  flesh 
about  the  same  as  when  fed  on  fresh  apples.  I 
fed  it  to  my  beef  cattle  also,  and  to  young 
stock,  and  saw  a  decided  improvement  in  their 
condition.  I  found  it  of  so  much  service  that 
I  planned  to  draw  it  from  the  cider  mill  six 
miles  away.  The  pomace  was  going  to  waste 
and  the  owner  of  the  mill  was  glad  to  give  it  to 
me  to  get  it  out  of  the.way.  I  obtained  about 
18  tons  which  I  put  in  one  of  my  silos  on  top 
of  my  corn  silage,  afterkitbad  settled.  It  was 
placed  on  top  of  the  planks  which  covered  my 
silage.  As  we  drew  it  we  packed  it  down  hard 
and  even  and  after  the  18  tons  were  all  in  we 
covered  it  with  boards,  and  straw  on  top  of 
them.  This  was  in  November.  The  last  of 
December  I  opened  the  pomace  and  found  it 
as  good  as  the  day  it  was  placed  there. 
I  began  feeding  it  once  a  day  to 
the  stock — about  a  peck  at  a  time — and  con¬ 
tinued  it  until  it  was  all  exhausted.  I  fed  silage 
once  a  day,  hay  once  and  pomace  once.  I 


found  good  results  from  its  use,  and  when  it 
was  gone  the  cows  did  not  do  quite  so  well. 
To  the  beef  cattle  I  fed  hay,  silage,  pomace 
and  corn  meal,  and  they  grew  nicely.  The 
cost  of  the  article  was  nothing  except  the 
expense  of  hauling  it,  and  yet  if  it  were  but  a 
mile  or  two  from  our  home  it  would  have 
been  my  chief  feed  at  a  dollar  or  even  two 
dollars'per  load.  The  article  now  can  be  had 
free  all  over  the  country  where  there  are 
cider  mills;  but  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  sold  freely  to  those  who  desire  it.  I  do 
not  think  it  can  take  the  place  of  silage,  but 
if  a  farmer  has.no  silage  it  will  be  the  next 
thing  to  it,  as  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it.  The 
pomace  was  from  sweet  and  sour  apples. 
Doubtless  the  sweet  apples  would  be  the  best. 

Hancock,  Mass.  A.  F.  morey. 


DISPOSING  OF  THE  HOUSE  SLOPS  ON 
THE  FARM. 


That  was  a  good  item  that  the  Rural 
copied  from  the  Farm  Journal— “  Stop  the 
hired  girl  from  throwing  the  dish  water  out 
of  the  kitchen  door.  Get  a  portable  cask  for 
her  to  put  it  in,  if  you  have  no  good  drain.” 
But  I  would  like  to  amend  it  a  little  for  us 
farmers.  Make  it  read:  “Throw  no  dish 
water  or  slops  of  any  kind  anywhere  in  the 
door-yard.  If  you  have  got  a  drain  tear  it 
out  and  fill  it  up.  Then  get  a  portable  cask  to 
stand  by  the  kitchen  door  and  receive  the 
waste,  which  can  be  wheeled  away  and 
emptied  always  in  a  different  place.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  day  has  passed  when  reading 
farmers  do  not  know  the  danger  in  throwing 
out  slops  always  in  one  place  around  the 
house.  One  need  not  argue  that  point  to 
those  who  take  the  Rural. 

Again,  they  ought  to  know  that  a  drain  such 
as  is  commonly  found  in  the  farm  door-yard, 
is  no  less  dangerous.  I  have  frequently  seen 
such  drains  with  my  own  eyes,  the  inlet  of 
which  came  up  close  to  theikitchen  door,  and 


even  inside,  without  any  attempt  whatever  at 
trapping.  The  gases  from  that  foul  drain, 
not  even  exposed  to  sunlight  to  purify  it  a 
little,  could  and  did,  of  course,  come  right  up 
in  or  around  that  home.  I  remember  at  an 
institute  when  this  matter  had  been  under 
discussion,  a  farmer  came  to  me  after  meet¬ 
ing,  and  told  of  an  under-ground  slop  drain, 
laid  with  common  drain  tiles,  that  passed 
from  his  kitchen  door  within  a  very  few  feet 
of  his  well,  and  then  off.  They  had  been 
using  it  in  this  shape  for  years.  Just  think  of 


that !  The  air  around  the  house  must  be  more 
or  less  dangerous  to  health,  and  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  when  their  water  would  be¬ 
come  so  impure  as  to  cause  sickness. 

Di'ains  on  the  surface,  or  open  ditches  to 
convey  the  waste  water  away  are  often  found 
at  fanners’ back  doors.  These,  though  prob¬ 
ably  not  as  dangerous  as  underground  ones, 
are  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the 
plan  of  throwing  slops  out  of  the  door  in  one 
place. 

I  do  not  believe  one  farmer  in  fifty  has  it  so 
arranged  as  to  dispose  of  the  slops  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  do  no  injury.  Of  course,  they 
can  put  in  drains  and  traps,  so  there  will  be 
little  or  no  danger  from  sewer  gas.  In  the 
city  this  must  be  done;  but  on  the  farm  I 
believe  there  is  a  better  way,  and  that  is  the 
way  told  of  in  the  above  amendment.  This  is 
from  experience,  as  for  several  years  we  have 
used  a  portable  cask  at  our  back  door.  I  like 
it)very|much.  It  is  a  48-gallon  cask  (an  old  lin¬ 
seed  oil  barrel)  mounted  on  wheels.  I  put  a 
porch  on  each  side  of  the  kitchen,  which  is 
built  out  by  itself  on  the  back  side  of  the 
house.  This  barrel  can  be  wheeled  to  either 
porch  that  may  be  handiest.  Our  folks  wash 
on  the  west  porch  in  warm  weather,  and  the 
barre  can  stand  close  to  the  tubs,  so  as  to  be  as 
handy  as  could  be  desired.  Once  or  twice  a 
day  we  wheel  it  away,  out  of  the  yard,  and 
empty  it  in  a  new  place  each  time.  There  is 


no  stinking  place  anywhere  around,  and  no 
dangerous  drain.  The  barrel  can  be  disin¬ 
fected  easily.  Being  soaked  with  oil  it  will 
last  a  great  while.  We  paint  the  outside  and 
the  wheels  every  year. 

For  two  or  three  months  in  winter  this  can 
not  be  used,  except  on  washing  days  when 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  water.  At  this  time  we 
use  pails  and  carry  the  waste  water  out  of  the 
yard  and  spread  it  on  a  field.  If  sickness  and 


death  come  I  mean  that  the  minister  shall  be 
able  to  say  in  truth,  at  the  funeral,  that  the 
“  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  taketh  away.”  I 
do  not  mean  that  a  stinking  hole  around  our 
back  door  .'shall  take  us  off  or  a  foul  drain 
either.  T.  B.  Terry. 


NEW  FEED  BOX. 


Almost  every  farmer  has  been  provoked  at 
times  by  reason  of  the  “bos3”cow  or  steer 
monopolizing  the  feed  rack  or  water  trough, 
while  other  more  hungry  animals  stood  about 
patiently  waiting  for  her  ladyship  or  his  lord- 
ship  to  become  satisfied  and  move  away. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  by  making  a 
trough  or  box  four  or  five  feet  square,  and  ex¬ 
tending  a  stall  or  partition  from  the  corners,  at 
least  four  animals  could  be  fed  or  watered  at 
a  time,  and  could  not  materially  interfere 
with  each  other.  I  send  a  rough  sketch  or 
plan.  See  Fig.  320.  c.  e.  f. 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 


A  NEAT  AND  CHEAP  TANK. 


Dr.  Baisely,  of  East  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  has 
devised  a  neat,  cheap  and  exceedingly  useful 
tank  for  watering  the  garden,  chickens,  etc. 
It  consists  of  a  whisky  barrel  (our  temperance 
friends  might  use  a  kerosene  barrel)  supported 
upon  three  joists  properly  braced.  It  is  filled 
by  an  ordinary  force  pump.  The  water  is 
distributed  by  a  small  hose  with  a  spray  noz¬ 
zle.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  arrange  it  so 
that  a  water  trough  for  cattle  or  fowls  could 
be  kept  full  all  the  time.  All  that  is  required 
to  make  it  water-tight  are  three  joists  and 
two  or  three  pieces  of  boards  to  hold  the  bar¬ 
rel  and  to  act  as  braces.  The  whole  thing 
could  be  built  and  painted  in  a  couple  of 
hours  and  need  not  cost  over  a  couple  of  dol¬ 


lars.  It  will  force  water  a  hundred  feet  or 
more,  and  all  the  effects  of  a  water  supply 
with  a  pressure  may  be  .obtained.  See  Fig. 
321. 


A  HOME-MADE  HAND  ROLLER. 


MULE-FOOTED  SWINE. 


As  A  curiosity  which  I  never  saw  before, 
or  even  heard  of,  I  send  the  Rural  a  foot 
of  a  “mule-footed”  hog.  There  is  a  herd  of 


Fig.  219. 

them  ranging  the  woods  about  eight  miles 
north  of  Baton  Rouge.  None  of  the  old  set¬ 
tlers  can  give  me  any  further  information 
concerning  them  than  that  “they  are  a  herd 
of  wild  hogs.”  R.  G.  B. 

Cotton ville,  La. 

R.  N.-Y.—  An  exact  drawing  of  this  foot  is 
given  at  Fig,  319.  We  have  seen  several  of 
these  mule-footed  hogs.  In  a  small  Southern 
town  a  large  Poland-China  boar  had  one  hind 
foot  exactly  like  the  one  shown  in  our  picture, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  pigs  from 
him  were  marked  in  the  same  way. 


THE  MOYER  GRAPE. 


We  have  received  a  few  small  bunches  of 
the  new  red  grape  “Moyer,”  from  Mr.  L. 
Roesch,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Its  color  is  a 
dark  sort  of  a  chestnut-red,  the  size  of  the 
berry  medium.  The  skin  is  thin,  but  firm, 
like  that  of  Delaware.  The  pulp  is  tender 
and  the  seeds  part  from  it  readily.  It  is  pure 
in  flavor  and  the  quality,  though  not  so  good 
as  that  ot  Delaware,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  seedling,  is  yet  sweet  and  agreeable.  It 
is  unquestionably  very  early.  Mr.  Roesch 
and  others  deem  it  as  early  as  the  Champion. 


A  cheap  and  very  convenient  hand  roller 
or  lawn  and  garden  use  is  shown  at  Figs.  322 
nd  323.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  stove-pipe, 
ly  three  feet  long  and  from  five  to  eight 
iches  in  diameter.  Circular  pieces  of  wood, 
be  heavier  the’better,  are  fitted  in  both  ends, 
nd  the  pipe  isjfilled  with  sand  or  old  pieces 
f  lead  and  dirt  well  rammed  down  to  keep  it 
olid.  The  handle  is  a  heavy  oak  or  hickory 
apling,  split  up  far  enough  to  make  the  bow 
s  shown  in  the  cut.  An  axle  may  be  made 
f  an  iron  rod  running  through  the  blocks 
u  the  ends  of  the  pipe,  and  completely 
hrough  the  cylinder,  or  they  may  be  screw- 
iolts  running  into  the  blocks.  The  block 
hould  be  put  in  one  end  of  the  pipe  and  se- 
urely  nailed ;  then  the  pipe  should  be  filled 
pith  sand,  or  other  heavy  matter,  and  then 
he  block  should  be  put  in  the  other  end  and 
his  should  also  be  well  nailed.  An  old  piece 
f  stove-pipe,  the  larger  in  diameter  the  bet- 
er,  a  hickory  sapling,  say  eight  feet  long,  a 
od  or  bolts  for  the  axle  and  a  couple  of  round 
docks,  of  the  same  size  as  the  pipe,  and  an 
lour’s  time  will  make  as  good  a  hand-roller  as 
an  be  bought  for  four  or  five  dollars  at  the 
lardware  store.  The  roller  may  be  put  in  a 
rame-work  made  of  old  boards,  and  an  old 
awn  roller-handle  uBed  instead  of  a  sapling, 
i'ig.  322  shows  the  way  the  handle  is  made 
vith  a  sapling,  in  which  1  is  the  sapling  divi- 
led  at  2  with  a  three-cornered  piece,  3.  Fig. 
123  shows  a  handle  made  of  a  frame  of  boards. 


KALAMAZOO  CELERY. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BUSINESS. 

Kalamazoo  celerY  has  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion  w  hich  extends  to  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Its  popularity  depends  upon  its  fine  flavor, 
uniform  quality  and  even  size.  It  is  clean  and 
free  from  rust.  It  has  been  raised  here  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Twenty -five  years  ago 
it  was  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  on  high- 
aground  by  Mr.  Taylor,  but  could  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  paying  quantities.  In  1871  Mr. 
Brown  prepared  a  small  piece  of  marsh  land 
and  planted  it  to  celery.  The  result  was  a  crop 
great  in  quantity  and  excellent  in  quality. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
industry.  The  next  year  Mr.  J ohn  Schaal  be¬ 
gan  the  cultivation  of  celery  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  has  continued  the  business  to  the  present 
time.  Since  that  date  there  have  been  fresh 
accessions  to  the  ranks  of  growers,  until  now 
celery  culture  is  the  principal  business  of  hun¬ 
dreds.  Joseph  Dunkey  is  the  largest  grower, 
having  40  acres  under  cultivation  this  year. 

ITS  EXTENT. 

There  are  between  four  and  five  thousand 
acres  under  cultivation  in  the  county.  Each 
acre  produces  from  1,500  to  1,800  dozen 
bunches  to  each  crop,  and  during  a  favorable 
season  two  and  occasionally  three  crops  are 
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harvested.  The  total  product  is  valued  at 
$1,500,000,  but  varies  somewhat  with  the 
season.  The  value  of  the  land  has  increased 
from  $15  to  $400  per  acre.  The  land  is  drained 
by  open  ditches  dug  parallel.  In  dry  seasons 
these  have  dams  thrown  across  them  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  escape  of  the  water.  Treated  in  this 
way  the  land  retains  plenty  of  moisture 
and  is  in  no  need  of  costly  irrigation. 
The  soil  is  plowed  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  weather  will  admit.  Before  plowing 
the  ground  is  well  covered  with  barn  manure, 
which  has  brought  better  returns  for  the  money 
invested  than  any  other  fertilizer  which  has 
thus  far  been  tried.  Wood  ashes  and  the 
various  commercial  fertilizers  have  been  used, 
but  not  with  satisfactory  results. 

FERTILISATION  AND  CULTURE. 

The  manure  costs  from  50  cents  per  one- 
horse  load  to  $1  per  load.  It  is  hauled  out  and 
thoroughly  composted  before  it  is  used.  In 
preparing  the  land  the  horses  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  large,  flat  shoes  made  of  iron  or 
wood,  to  prevent  their  sinking  into  the  muck 
which  varies  in  depth  from  a  few  inches  to 
five  and  six  feet,  and  is  made  up  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  mostly  grass,  weeds  and 
roots.  The  principal  varieties  grown  are  the 
Golden  Dwarf,  White  Plume  and  Perfection 
Heartwell. 

For  early  plants  the  seed  is  sown  in  March 
in  the  green-house  or  hot-beds,  and  transplant¬ 
ed  in  the  open  fields  as  soon  as  the  ground  caD 
be  worked.  For  late  plants,  the  seed  is  sown 
in  narrow  plots  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground  and  also  later  in  the  season,  as  oc¬ 
casion  demands.  For  the  first  crop  the  plants 
are  transplanted  four  inches  apart  in  rows  six 
feet  apart.  It  is  then  cultivated  and  kept 
clean  by  mowing  and  weeding.  From  six  to 
nine  weeks  later  another  row  is  planted  in  the 
center  between  the  first  rows.  The  first  plant¬ 
ing  matures  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
J uly.  It  is  then  taken  up  and  another  plant¬ 
ed  in  its  place. 

BLEACHING. 

Most  of  the  celery  is  now  bleached  by  set¬ 
ting  up  boards  10  to  12  inches  wide,  edgewise 
along  both  sides  of  the  row.  They  are  held 
in  position  by  short  blocks  with  notches  sawed 
to  fit  the  boards  and  placed  across  the  top. 
Earth  is  then  pulled  against  the  lower  edge  of 
the  boards  to  prevent  the  admission  of  light. 
The  old  method  of  drawing  the  dirt  up  against 
the  celery,  or  “hilling,”  as  it  is  called,  is  still 
practical  by  a  few,  but  has  given  way  in  most 
cases  to  the  boards  which  are  much  easier  to 
handle  and  cheaper.  The  boards  if  properly 
taken  care  of  can  be  used  for  several  years. 
Celery  bleached  with  boards  always  escapes 
rust  in  a  wet  season,  while  earth-bleached 
celery  is  very  much  affected, especially  during 
warm,  wet  weather.  The  process  of  bleach¬ 
ing  occupies  from  two  to  five  weeks.  When 
bleached,  it  is  dug  with  a  common  spade  and 
trimmed.  In  trimming  all  the  unbleached 
leaves  are  removed  and  the  roots  cut  off;  It  is 
then  washed  and  tied  into  bunches  of  a  dozen 
stalks  each.  For  shipment  these  are  packed 
in  wooden  boxes  containing  from  half  a  dozen 
to  two  or  three  dozen  bunches. 

MARKETING. 

The  first  two  crops  are  usually  shipped  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  for  the  market,  and 
only  a  part  of  the  last  crop  is  stored  for 
winter  shipping.  It  is  stored  in  trenches  a 
foot  wide  and  16  to  18  inches  deep,  with  the 
roots  down,  and  covered  with  earth,  as 
cabbages  are  stored  in  a  trench.  If  the 
trench  is  too  wide,  the  celery  is  more  liable  to 
heat  and  rot. 

A  few  of  the  larger  growers  place  their 
celery  directly  upon  the  market.  These,  of 
course,  make  the  maximum  profit ;  but  most  of 
the  growers  sell  to  shippers,  who  furnish  their 
own  boxes  and  do  their  own  packing.  One 
can  get  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  celery 
handled  from  the  shipments  by  express. 
There  are  three  express  companies  operating 
here,  each  of  which  handles  from  10  to  25  tons 
daily  during  the  season.  Their  shipments  ex¬ 
tend  to  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 
as  well  as  to  Canada  and  Mexico.  t.  d.  h. 


Qoxzman, 


THE  HACKNEY  HORSE. 


The  English  hackney  horse  is  a  very  useful 
general-purpose  roadster  either  under  tho 
saddle  or  in  harness,  at  the  covert,  on  the 
road  or  in  the  park.  He  usually  has  a  good 
deal  of  Thoroughbred  blood,  being  often  the 
produce  of  a  mare  designed  to  breed  a  first- 
class  hunter ;  but  the  offspring  turning  out  unfit 
for  the  purpose  intended  the  breeder  is  obliged 
to  sell  the  animal  as  a^  hackney.  Hackneys 
vary  considerably  in  size,  form  and  build 


according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
particularly  used.  The  characteristics  of  a 
good  average  hackney,  however,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  He  must  be  about  15  hands  high,  com¬ 
pactly  and  strongly  built,  with  fore  and  hind 
parts  well  muscled.  He  should  be  short  in 
the  back  and  well  coupled.  He  should  have  a 
deep,  wide  chest  so  that  the  lungs  may  have 
free  play.  His  head  should  be  light  and  his 
neck  carried  well  up.  His  limbs  should  be 
clean  and  bony  with  somewhat  oblique 
pasterns.  Excellent  feet  and  legs  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  stand  the  beating  on  hard  roads 
on  which  he  often  travels  at  the  rate  of  a 
dozen  miles  an  hour.  His  movements  should 
be  quick  and  springy.  He  should  be  good- 
tempered  and  easily  controlled  so  as  to  be  safe 
either  under  saddle  or  in  harness.  An  excellent 
specimen  of  the  class  is  shown  in  Linnaeus  at 
Fig.  318. 

In  England  the  Hackney  aud  Hunter  are 
considered  cognate  classes,  and  are  generally 
exhibited  together.  The  Hackney  Horse  So¬ 
ciety  has  been  established  now  for  about  half 
a  dozen  years,  having  been  established  to  im¬ 
prove  the  race  and  to  promote  the  breeding  of 
hackneys,  roadsters,  cobs  and  pouies;  to  com¬ 
pile  and  publish  a  stud  book  of  such  horses, 
and  to  exhibit  them  at  shows  and  offer  prizes 
in  competition.  Volume  I  of  the  stud-book 
was  published  in  June,  1884,  and  contained  the 
pedigrees  of  948  stallions  bred  in  England 
since  1755,  and  a  historical  introduction  of 
107  pages.  Since  then  four  other  volumes 
have  been  issued,  the  last  in  March.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  a  race  of  hackney  horses, 
equally  good  and  easy  travelers  under  the 
saddle  or  in  harness,  would  pay  well  in  this 


States  farming  that  are  inferior  to  his  own, 
because  for  the  best  part  of  two  centuries  the 
Yankees  have  poked  fun  at  him  and  his 
methods. 

I  had  these  thoughts  in  mind  dnring  are- 
cent  ride  up  the  Chemung  Valley  in  New 
York  State.  Perhaps  a  few  car- window  notes 
may  be  of  interest.  It  would  take  me  a  good 
while  to  get  used  to  life  in  this  valley.  The 
hills  shoot  up  on  either  side.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  hard  to  raise  boys  here.  They  must 
be  continually  wondering  what  there  is  on  the 
other  side  of  these  great  hills.  We  have  hills 
enough  in  New  Jersey,  but  they  are  different 
from  these.  Our  hills  somehow  don’t  give  one 
such  a  feeling  of  isolation.  Most  of  the  hill¬ 
sides  seemed  to  be  doing  duty  as  farming 
lands.  Our  J ersey  pastures  are  poor  enough 
by  the  side  of  these  hills.  I  saw  some  excel¬ 
lent  fields  of  corn  and  buckwheat  on  places 
so  steep  that  our  Jersey  horses  could  hardly 
have  worked  there.  I  saw  some  swivel  plows 
work  here,  and  I  must  say  that  I  want  one 
myself.  I  noticed  that  almost  every  heavy 
wagon  had  a  brake  attachment.  The  crops 
did  not  seem  entirely  natural  to  me.  I  missed 
our  sweet  corn,  Lima  beans  and  melons.  Rye 
is  our  best  grain.  It  grows  where  wheat 
would  starve  to  death,  and  the  straw  sells  for 
more  than  the  straw  and  grain  of  wheat  put 
together.  The  great  profit  of  rye  culture  seems 
to  be  found  only  at  points  within  40  miles  of  the 
great  cities.  Tobacco  is  a  staple  crop  in  this 
valley.  For  miles  on  either  side  of  Elmira  we 
passed  through  field  after  field  of  it.  Most  of 
it  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition,  though 
some  fields  were  very  uneven.  Most  farms  of 
any  size  seemed  to  have  a  tobacco  barn,  easily 
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country,  especially  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  so  much  buggy  and  wagon  riding  is 
done  in  summer  time  in  every  little  town,  and 
where  so  much  use  is  made  of  the  saddle  in 
winter,  owing  to  tho  wretched  nature  of  the 
roads.  There  is  no  section  of  the  country 
where,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the 
horse  is  so  much  used  for  travel  under  saddle 
and  in  harness  as  in  the  South.  The  mule  is 
the  beast  of  burden,  the  working  animal, 
while  the  horse  is  for  locomotion  for  business 
or  pleasure,  and  the  same  animal  is  generally 
used  for  saddle  and  buggy.  A  horse  that 
could  travel  well  and  easily  in  either  way 
would  be  worth  from  $50  to  $100  more  than 
one  suitable  for  one  mode  only. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


A  jerseyman’s  journey. 

It  is  quite  a  popular  joke  around  New  York 
tospeak  of  the  United  States  and  New  Jersey 
as  two  separate  nations.  This  joke  probably 
comes  from  the  feeling  that  existed  in  old 
times  between  .the  Yankees  and  the  Dutch. 
The  former  captured  New  York,  but  New 
Jersey  proved  as  hard  a  nut  to  crack  as  Scot¬ 
land  proved  for  the  Romans.  The  Jersey  man 
ought  to  make  a  good  critic  when  he  goes  into 
America.  He  can  speak  freely  about  what  he 
sees  there.  An  American  might  not  feel  like 
criticising  and  calling  attention  to  objection¬ 
able  features,  but  the  Jerseyman  should  be 
rather  glad  to  point  out  the  parts  of  the  United 


New  York.  They  have  far  better  roads.  Our 
roads  do  as  much  to  keep  Jersey  out  of  the 
United  States  as  any  other  feature.  I  saw  no 
less  than  five  differentroad  machines  exhibited 
at  the  Hornellsville  fair  and  I  am  told  by 
farmers  that  all  through  the  country  road 
machines  are  working  a  perfect  revolution  in 
tho  public  highways.  When  I  came  home  and 
went  bumping  and  jolting  over  our  rough 
and  stony  roads  I  felt  a  little  ashamed  of 
Jersey,  and  rather  wanted  to  bean  American. 
On  this  trip  a  farmer  told  me  that  the  N.  Y. 
StateLegislature  had  passed  a  lawto  encourage 
the  placing  of  lamps  along  country  roads.  The 
man  who  provides  a  post  and  lamp  and  keeps 
his  lamps  “  trimmed  and  burning”  during  the 
year,  gets  a  rebate  of  six  days’  work  on  the 
road.  In  many  country  neighborhoods 
farmers  take  advantage  of  this  offer  and  the 
consequence  is  that  half  a  dozen  or  more  bright 
lights  are  to  be  seen  burning  on  every  mile  of 
road.  Think  how  much  neighborly  feeling, 
comfort  and  convenience  these  lights  can 
bring  to  any  community!  Such  things  are 
good.  I  wish  we  had  them  here.  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  stock  I  saw  in  this  valley — 
particularly  in  the  horses.  I  will  speak  about 
them  next  week.  jerseymen. 

Wisconsin. 

Salem,  Kenosha,  Co. — This  is  a  rich  farming 
country.  Last  season  we  had  a  bad  drought. 
This  season  we  had  too  much  rain,  but  we 
cut  the  largest  crop  of  hay  ever  seen  here; 
it  went  as  high  as  three  tons  of  good  Timothy 
to  the  acre.  Oats  fell  down  and  rusted  and 
are  about  half  a  crop.  Corn  is  late,  but  if 
frost  holds  off,  it  will  be  good.  I  liked  the 
letter  from  “  Way  back”.  I’d  like  him  to 
write  some  more.  I  recollect  just  such  men 
and  times  as  he  describes.  s.  R.  mck- 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


distinguishable  from  the  other  buildings  by  its 
ventilators.  Many  farmers  that  I  know  would 
never  cultivate  the  tobacco  plant.  They  con¬ 
sider  it  a  “pernicious  weed,”  and  therefore 
oppose  its  cultivation  on  moral  grounds.  The 
farmer  in  Dr.  Hoskins’s  story,  who  could  grow 
philosophical  over  the  loss  of  his  tobacco  barns 
because  it  gave  him  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the 
tobacco  business  is  a  type  of  such  farmers.  It 
is  a  hard  matter  to  pick  the  right  from  such  a 
question.  Doubtless  these  tobacco  growers 
will  say  that  whisky  can  be  mad9  from  my 
rye,  cider  from  my  apples  aud  wine  from  my 
grapes. 

Jersey  can  beat  this  valley  on  potatoes,  if  I 
saw  a  fair  average  of  the  crop  there.  I  saw 
some  weedy  fields  that  did  me  good,  because  I 
had  supposed  from  the  articles  on  clean  tillage 
I  read  from  farmers  in  New  York  State  that 
Jersey  is  the  only  place  where  we  have  to  mow 
the  weeds  to  get  at  the  potatoes.  We  do  have 
to  mow  the  weeds  sometimes,  I’ll  admit.  The 
rag-weed  grows  so  big  in  the  potatoes,  some¬ 
times,  that  it  resembles  a  thicket  of  scrub-oak. 
I  saw  a  few  fields  in  this  valley  that  were  just 
as  bad,  and  right  alongside  of  the  railroad, 
too.  The  potato-bugs  have  evidently  done  a 
good  deal  of  damage  here.  Several  fields 
looked  just  about  as  ours  did  after  the  Cucum¬ 
ber  Flea-beetle  visited  them.  I  fear  this  pest 
is  more  general  than  had  been  supposed.  I 
notice  that  farmers  in  the  valley  raise  consid¬ 
erable  buckwheat.  You  see  patches  of  it  every¬ 
where.  A  good  portion  of  it  is  said  to  be 
raised  to  plow  under  to  kill  out  the  wire- 
worm.  I  shall  try  that  next  year  on  a  piece 
of  ground  that  is  badly  infested. 

I  will  freely  admit  that  in  one  respect  our 
part  of  Jersey  is  100  years  behind  this  part  of 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
aud  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper . 


GATHERING  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

W.  F.  K.,  Clinton,  La. — What  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  of  gathering  a  potato  crop  ? 
Is  any  of  the  patented  potato  diggers  a  suc¬ 
cess  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  B.  TERRY. 

As  we  are  right  in  the  midst  of  the  business 
I  will  tell  our  friend  just  how  we  do,  or  better, 
just  what  we  did  to  day.  After  breakfast  I 
sent  the  men  to  unload  the  two  wagons,  which 
had  on  them  about  100  bushels,  that  had  been 
drawn  into  the  covered  barn-yard  the  night 
before.  While  they  were  doing  this,  I  har¬ 
nessed  my  team  and  hitched  on  to  the  digger, 
and  transferred  the  potatoes  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  the  rate  of,  perhaps,  75  bushels 
an  hour.  The  other  team  soon  brought  out  a 
load  of  empty  boxes,  and  while  one  man  drove 
through  the  field,  another  at  the  back  end  of 
the  load  set  off  a  box  every  rod  or  so.  All 
hands  then  fell  to  picking  up  for  a  time,  until 
the  boxes  in  the  first  load  were  nearly  all 
filled.  Then  two  men  went  down  and  changed 
wagons,  bringing  out  the  other  one,  which 
was  filled  with  empty  boxes.  They  passed 
through  the  field  again,  scattering  empty 
boxes  along,  and  on  the  return  brought  back 
a  load  of  filled  boxes,  and  emptied  them  into 
the  basement  of  our  barn.  This  kind  of  work 
was  kept  up,  steadily  ail  day.  When  I  got  a 
little  ahead  with  the  digging  I  let  my 
horses  rest  and  went  and  helped  on  the  wagon 
so  another  man  could  pick  up.  At  night, 
both  wagons  were  loaded  full  to  give  the  men 
a  job  in  the  morning  while  we  got  a  little  the 
start  with  the  digger.  We  put  into  the  barn, 
in  ten  hours,  378  bushels.  If  there  is  any 
better  or  cheaper  way  of  gathering  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  I  do  not  know  of  it.  We  have  a  cellar  in 
our  bank  barn,  for  potatoes,  13  feet  by  30  and 
10  feet  deep.  We  filled  that  first,  as  full  as 
we  dared  to  at  present,  and  then  cleaned  out  a 
basement  cattle  stable  00  feet  long,  and  have 
just  about  filled  that  to  a  depth  of  four  feet. 
The  last  few  hundred  bushels  will  have  to  go 
into  the  house  cellar.  They  will  be  safe  in 
the  barn  until  quite  cold  weather,  before 
which  time  they  will  be  sold.  We  are  rushing 
them  off  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  order  to  put  the 
field  in  wheat.  A  letter  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Rural  told  all  about  potato  diggers. 
Mine  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction  this,  year, 


as  usual.  I  was  sick  one  day,  and  my  15-year- 
old  son,  who  had  never  bandied  the  digger  be¬ 
fore,  did  the  digging  and  got  in  more  potatoes 
than  I  did  the  day  before  !  The  boxes  which 
we  use  save  us  much  labor,  and  of  course 
save  the  potatoes,  as  they  are  picked  up  into 
the  boxes  in  the  field  and  then  are  emptied 
out  in  the  cellar.  Pouring'them  into  a  wagon 
and  then  shoveling  them  out  again  will  bruise 
them  more  or  less.  We  have  used  these 
boxes,  largely,  for  eight  or  10  years,  and  I 
notice  this  year  that  several  of  our  neighbors 
have  got  them.  In  size  they  are  10x13x13 
inches,  inside,  and  made  very  thin  and  light, 
with  iron-bound  corners,  and  hand  holes  in 
the  ends.  They  hold  a  full  bushel,  stroke  meas. 
ure,  so  we  can  set  them  one  on  top  of  another, 
three  deep  in  the  wagons,  when  they  have  a 
bushel  in  them.  Thus  we  ^can  get  in  50  or 
more  at  once.  On  a  pinch  I  have  drawn  in  a 
load  with  part  of  the  piles  four  deep.  We 
have  covers  for  them,  simply  pieces  of  board 
about  15x18  inches,  but  do  not  use  them  when 
rushing  business  as  we  are  now  doing.  I  am 
careful  not  to  dig  very  far  ahead  of  the  pick¬ 
ers,  and  to  draw  in  as  soon  as  there  is  a  load 
of  full  boxes.  The  covers  are  used  when  a 
load  is  dug  for  market,  while  the  teams  are 
away,  or  when  a  shower  comes  up  suddenly. 

I  have  heard  it  urged  against  certain  potato 
diggers  that  one  must  dig  every  other  row, 
when  using  them,  which  was  not  handy.  For 
three  years  we  have  dug  every  row,  with 
my  big  digger,  as  I  went  along, 
with  rows  32  inches,  only,  apart.  This  was 
some  trouble,  as  there  was  very  little  room 
for  one  horse  to  walk  in  without  getting  on 
the  potatoes.  This  year  I  tried  digging  every 
other  row,  and  like  it  very  much  better.  Wo 
can  go  right  along  without  any  bother,  and 
two  men  picking  up  in  a  box  between  them 
will  make  better  time,  I  find,  when  each  has 
just  one  row  to  keep  his  eyes  on.  There 
should  be  no  looking  around  or  stalking 
around;  but  all  should  go  just  right  ahead. 
The  box  is  moved  along  on  the  ground  between 
them  where  there  are  no  potatoes,  and  hence 
none  ever  get  left  by  being  under  the  boxes, 
out  of  sight.  No  more  digging  every  row  as 
we  go  for  me. 

CHRONIC  COUGH  OR  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  COWS. 

B.  G.,  Leicester ,  Mass.— One  of  my  two 
cows  I  bought  last  spring.  On  her  arrival  I 
noticed  that  she  coughed  and  in  a  short  time 
the  other  one  did  the  same.  We  are  using  the 
milk  in  our  family.  Does  the  cough  affect  it  ? 
One  is  to  come  in  soon ;  would  it  be  safe  to 
raise  a  calf  from  it  ?  Can  I  safely  put  other 
cows  in  the  same  stable  or  pasture? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

If  the  difficulty  is  simply  a  chronic  cough, 
it  is  not  very  serious,  and  can  probably  be 
successfully  treated.  The  milk  from  Such 
cows  would  be  safe  for  cither  family  use  or  for 
the  calf.  But  if  the  cough  is  thelresult  of 
tuberculosis  (consumption)  there  is  no  cure. 
In  this  case  the  milk  would  be  unsafe  for 
family  use,  but  might  be  used  to  fatten  the 
calf  for  veal.  It  would  not  bo  advisable  to 
raise  a  calf  under  such  circumstances  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  stables  can  be  made  i 
perfectly  safe  by  thoroughly  scrubbing 
them  out  with  a  two  or  three  per 
cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid;  there 
would  be  little  or  no  danger  from  the  pasture. 

If  possible  have  the  cows  examined  by  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinarian.  If  found  tuberculous 
they  should  be  destroyed.  Both  milk  and 
flesh  would  be  unsafe  for  family  use.  If  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  cannot  be  readily  obtained  try  the 
following  course  of  treatment.  A  simple 
chronic  cough  should  yield  to  the  treatment, 
while  tuberculosis  would  not.  Hub  the  whole 
region  of  the  throat  once  a  week  with  a  lini¬ 
ment  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine,  strong  am¬ 
monia  and  raw  linseed  oil.  Shake  well  before 
using  and  rub  well  into  the  skin  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  Internally,  take  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  chlorate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  potash 
and  solid  extract  of  belladonna,  mix  with  suffi¬ 
cient  molasses  to  make  a  thick  paste,  and  smear 
well  back  upon  the  tongue  and  back  teeth, three 
or  four  times  daily.  Unless  the  bowels  are  al¬ 
ready  loose  give  one  pound  Epsom  salts  with 
one-half  ounce  ginger  to  move  them.  If  there 
is  no  improvement  after  three  or  four  weeks 
the  cows  are  probably  tuberculous.  In  the 
meantime  the  milk  may  be  safely  used  if 
boiled. 

SPRAINED  SHOULDER^  JOINT  IN  A  HORSE. 

R.  R.  Bridgeport ,  Mo. — How  should  I  treat 
the  shoulder  of  a^  horse  that  has  got  a  bad 
lameness  in  his  right  shoulder-joint  by  a  con-  I 
oussion  received  about  four  weeks  ago.  It 
was  not  so  bad  at  the  start,  but  as  we  have  no 
veterinarian  here,  a  neighbor  applied  a  rowel 
just  below  the  joint,  and  ever  since  the  lame¬ 
ness  has  been  so  bad  that  the  horse  cannot 
stand  at  all  on  the  leg.  The  injury  was  very  1 
probably  aggravated  by  pouring  turpentine  I 
in  the  opening  in  the  rowel,  which  made  the  I 
horse  strike  out  his  fore-log  as  if  in  great  pain  I 


for  some  time,  so  that  I  took  out  the  rowel 
again.  What  should  be  the  treatment? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  rowel  or  seton  should  not  be  used  in 
such  cases  of  recent  injury.  It  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  the  inflammation  instead  of  relieving 
it,  and,  as  shown  by  your  experience,  it  often 
makes  a  long,  troublesome  case  from  a  slight 
injury,  which  would  usually  soon  recover 
under  soothing  measures.  If  at  the  outset  the 
joint  had  been  frequently  bathed  with  cold 
water  and  kept  covered  with  a  wet  bandage 
hung  over  the  shoulder,  and  the  animal  had 
been  kept  quiet  for  a  few  days  on  a  restricted, 
laxative  diet,  a  recovery  could  usually  be  ex¬ 
pected  with  no  further  treatment.  After 
the  inflammation  had  mostly  subsided  and  it 
became  evident  that  such  soothing  measures 
were  not  likely  to  effect  a  recovery,  then  more 
active  measures  could  have  properly  "been  em¬ 
ployed,  or  liniments  or  even  the  blister  or 
rowel.  If  there  is  still  a  deep,  open  sore  wash 
it  out  daily  with  a  two-per-cent,  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.  If  nearly  healed  simply  apply 
carbolated  vaseline  daily.  Keep  the  animal 
quiet  in  a  large  box-stall  or  small  yard.  When 
the  wound  is  well  healed,  if  lameness  continues 
after  the  heat  and  tenderness  have  nearly  or 
quite  subsided,  apply  the  following  liniment 
every  other  day  :  Equal  parts  each  of  strong 
ammonia,  raw  linseed  oil  and  spirit.  Shake 
well  before  using  and  rub  well  into  the  skin. 
If  the  skin  becomes  sore  or  blistered  apply 
less  frequently.  A  cantharides  blister  may  be 
desirable  later  if  the  lameness  is  persistent. 

MAKING  A  WATER-TIGHT  CELLAR. 

If.  M.  G. ,  Cropseyville ,  N.  Y. — We  have  a 
cemented  cellar  that  does  not  keep  the  water 
out  in  time  ofjoverflow  of  the  stream  near  by. 
Is  there  any  way  of  cementing  it  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  water  entirely  ? 

Ans. — The  cement  of  a  cellar  floor  is  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  water 
in  the  soil.  The  cement  gives  way,  and  the 
water  forces  iteslf  in.  Even  a  brick  floor,  laid 
in  cement  will  be  forced  up,  and  the  water 
come  through.  The  upward  pressure  of  six  feet 
of  water  in  the  soil  would  be  equal  to  375  pounds 
per  square  foot,  so  that  to  exclude  the  water 
from  a  cellar  six  feet  deep  the  floor  should 
bejjstrong  enough  to  resist  this  pressure, 
and  the  walls  have  a  proportionate  strength 
from  the  floor  upwards.  But  the  cellar  may 
be  so  constructed  as  to  resist-  pressure 
and  cracking,  and  it  can  be  treated  so 
ns  to  resist  percolation  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  First  the  floor  should  be  laid  with  a  coat 
of  cement  concrete  two  inches  thick,  and  this 
should  be  covered  with  a  water-proof  coating 
of  tar  sufficient  to  saturate  this  cement.  Then 
a  finishing  coat  of  one  inch  or  so  may  be  laid 
upon  this.  Over  this  should  be  laid  smooth 
boards  closely  fitting,  and  crosswise  of  these 
floor  beams  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  water  below;  two-by-six  timbers 
let  into  the  wall  of  the  cellar,  to  get  a  good 
bearing,  will  be  strong  enough.  Over  this 
any  kind  of  floor  may  be  laid  to  walk  upon. 
The  outside  of  the  cellar  wall  should  be  coated 
with  cement  and  painted  with  hot  tar,  to 
make  a  water-proof  coating.  The  cellar  will 
then  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  a  cistern,  and 
the  water  will  not  give  any  further  trouble. 

CROSSING  SWEET  CORN,  ETC. 

E.  W.  B.,  Long,  Plain,  Mass. — 1.  How  is 
sweet  corn  crossed?  2.  Is  every  kernel  a  new 
kind?  3.  Will  Ballard’s  and  Cory  make  a 
good  cross?  4.  Is  the  Springfield  llaspberry  a 
good  early  kind  for  market  and  home  use?  5. 
Will  it  pay  to  set  out  the  Jessica  and  Early 
Victor  grapes  for  market?  6.  What  are  two 
good  sorts?  7.  Is  the  Longfield  a  profitable 
apple  for  market? 

Ans. — 1.  Cut  off  the' tassel  of  either  variety 
to  be  crossed  as  soon  as  it  appears  and  before 
the  pollen  is  ripe.  As  soon  as  the  silk  appears 
cut  off  the  reserved  tassel  and  shake  it  over 
the  silk.  When  crossing  is  done  in  this  small 
way  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  silk  by  thin 
strong  paper.  On  a  large  scale,  plant  the.two 
varieties  together  and  away  from  any  other 
variety.  Plant  alternate  rows  of  each  and  cut 
off  all  the  tassels  of  one  variety  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  seen.  The  pollen  must  then  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  other.  Of  course  the  varieties 
must  “tassel”  and  “silk”  at  the  same  time, 
otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  the 
later  of  the  two  kinds  to  be  crossed  earlier. 

2.  Yes,  every  kernel  will  be  a  cross,  though 
the  effects  of  the  cross  may  not  appear,  owing 
to  the  power  of  the  mother  variety  to  retain 
its  characteristics.  3.  This  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  trial.  It  takes  from  three  to  five 
years’  selection  after  crossing  to  fully  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  variety.  4.  It  is  an  excellent  early 
variety,  with  the  advantage  of  thornless 
canes.  5.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  think  much 
of  Jessica.  6.  F.  B.  Hayes,  Moore’s  Early.  7. 
We  do  not  know  about  the  Longfield. 

AILING  PIGS. 

O.  J.  A.,  Tyre ,  N.  V — I  have  a  two-weeks- 
old  litter  of  pigs  that  are  strangely  affected . 


First,  their  skin  cracks  open  all  over  them ; 
they  meander  about  a  short  time  then  turn 
black  and  die.  The  disease  attacks  the  knees 
and  legs  first,  and  spreads  over  the  body  in  a 
few  hours.  Some  of  my  hogs  are  similarly 
affected.  The  pigs  were  fed  milk-swill  and 
oat  meal  and  they  had  the  run  of  an  orchard. 
What  is  a  remedy  ? 

ANSWERED  BV  COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

This  disease  could  not  be  caused  by  the  food 
the  hogs  now  have.  It  is  either  the  result  of 
skin  or  blood  poison.  Lying  in  the  mud  would 
cause  the  skin-poison  and  if  the  udders  of  the 
sow  were  coated  with  the  poisonous  mud  it 
would  affect  the  pigs.  Pigs  are  often  thus  pois¬ 
oned  so  that  they  cannot  suck,  owing  to  the 
inflammation  of  their  lips  and  cheeks.  The  little 
pigs,  in  this  case,  no  doubt  followed  their 
mother  through  the  mud  and  in  this  way 
poisoned  the  skin  of  their  legs.  There  may  be 
a  poisonous  weed  which  does  the  michief,  but 
most  likely  itds  mud.  The  old  hogs  may  have 
had  a  diet  before  now  which  has  made  impure 
blood,  and  this  would  surely  affect  the  pigs. 
The  fact  that  the  old  hogs  were  sore  on  the 
skin  seems  to  point  to  mud  poison  or  weed 
poison  by  contact.  The  pigs  should  be  washed 
clean  with  soap-suds  and  then  be  smeared  all 
over  with  salted  grease  and  kept  away  from 
the  mud. 

TREATMENT  OF  DAHLIA  BULBS. 

P.  D.  K .,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. — At  what  time 
in  autumn  should  the  dahlia  bulbs  be  lifted, — 
immediately  after  the  frost  had  killed  the 
leaves,  or  had  they  better  be  protected 
where  they  are  with  a  light  covering  till  they 
ripen  off?  Should  the  bulbs  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  being  put  away  into  winter- 
quarters?  What  is  the  best  manner  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  through  the  winter?  I  have  tried 
keeping  them  in  a  moderately  dry  cellar, 
just  free  from  frost,  packed  in  oven  dried 
sand,  and  also  packed  in  dry,  sifted  coal  ashes. 
They  keep  best  in  the  ashes,  but  mauy  of  them 
rat. 

Ans.  As  soon  as  the  frost  has  destroyed  the 
leaves  and  stems,  cut  the  dahlias  close  to  the 
ground,  and  lift  the  tubers,  and  dry  them  a 
little  in  the  sunshine,  then  store  them  close 
together  but  one  deep  on  the  floor  of  a  cellar 
or  on  a  shelf  or  elsewhere  where  they  may 
be  kept  dry  overhead  and  at  the  same  time 
free  from  over-drying  influences,  as  furnace 
heat  or  draft.  There  is  do  need  of  covering 
the  tubers  with  earth,  ashes  or  anything  else 
providing  the  temperature  of  the  cellar  is  not 
too  low;  not  under  45  or  over  55  degrees  is  a 
safe  temperature.  We  should  think  your 
tubers  diedofc  old,  or  of  a  long- continued,  cold, 
moist  atmosphere.  Let  them  rest  on  a  com¬ 
mon  earth  floor  with  cellar  temperature 
ranging  from  45  to  50  degrees,  and  we  think 
they  will  keep  well  enough. 

DIARRHEA  IN  A  COLT 

W.  A.  Dorchester,  Neb.— One  of  my  mares 
that  had  the  heaves  but  was  otherwise  in  fine 
condition  dropped  a  colt  about  May  1.  The  colt 
was  smart  and  grew  well  for  about  a  month. 
While  on  my  way  to  a  mill  about  six  miles  off 
I  discovered  that  it  had  -diarrhea.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  mill  I  gave  it  two  raw  eggs  and  two 
hours’  rest.  It  reached  home  with  difficulty. 
It  would  not  suck  but  drank  a  great  quantity 
of  water.  I  gave  it  strong  coffee  and  flour, 
and  as  it  was  no  better  next  day,  I  gave  it  a 
tablespoonful  of  brandy  with  water  and  sugar. 
It  seemed  to  get  along  pretty  well  for  a  few 
days  when  it  began  to  vomit.  During  each 
attack  for  a  few  days  it  would  appear  very 
sick.  The  mare  was  then  deprived  of  grain 
and  turned  into  a  pasture  where  she  is  now. 
The  colt  appears  to  be  getting  better.  What 
should  have  been  the^treatment? 

Ans.  After  returning  home  the  water 
should  have  been  withheld  and  less  medicine 
given.  That  evening  a  little  sherry  or  brandy 
would  have  been  beneficial,  with  a  mustard 
poultice  to  the  abdomen.  In  the  morning,  if 
the  diarrhea  continued,  a'dcse  of  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  castor  oil  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
laudanum  might  have  been  given  with  advan¬ 
tage.  This  with  a  few  eggs  would  probably 
have  been  all  the  treatment  necessary.  The 
colt  was  too  young  to  make  such  long  drives. 


Miscellaneous. 


W.  H.  M.,  Jersey  City ,  N.  J. — For  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  reports  of  the  N.  J.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  address  Franklin  Dye,  Tren¬ 
ton.  N.  J. 

E.H.N.,  Hardwick,  Mass. — I  have  some 
finely  ground  bone  and  some'muriate  of  potash 
with  which  I  want  to  top-dress  my  meadows; 
should  the  application  be  made  this  fall  or  next 
spring  ? 

Ans.— The  Rural  New-Yorker  would 
advise  next  spring. 

L.  C.  L.  J.,  N.  Y.  City  —Has  the  Rural 


had  any  experience  with  creolin  ?  What  in¬ 
sects  will  it  destroy  ?  Where  can  it  be  pro¬ 
cured  ?  Of  what  strength  should  the  solu¬ 
tion  be  ? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  no  experience 
with  this  insecticide.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  can  help  the  inquirer. 

V.  J.  W.  Waveland,  Miss. — Where  can  I 
get  a  machine  that  will  cut  hay  by  hand  pow¬ 
er 

Ans. — What  kind  of  cutting  is  meant  ?  For 
mowing,  there  is  no  hand-power  machine  but 
the  old-time  scythe.  For  cutting  hay  into 
short  lengths  for  stock  feeding,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  fodder  cutters.advertised  in  the  Rural. 
For  cutting  hay  in  the  stack,  that  is,  slicing 
off  the  stack,  asT  required  for  feeding,  several 
hay-knives  are  in  use. 

F.  L.  K.,  Freeland,  Mich. — Is  Phillips’s 
Spiral  Corn-husker  still  made  ?  What  sort  of 
a  machine  is  it  ? 

Ans. — This  implement  is  still  made  at  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  somewhat  complicated 
machine  consisting  of  a  frame  about  four  feet 
long  by  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  pickers  and  spiral  grooves  between 
which  stalks  are  fed  and  divested  of  every  ear. 
The  machine  costs  $125  and  requires  a  two- 
horse  power. 

.7.  .7.  Toronto,  Canada. — Are  the  Erie  and 
Minnewaski  blackberries  hardy  ?  The  Kitta- 
tinny  freezes  down  here  somewhat.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  into  small  fruit  raising  rather  extensively 
and  want  to  start  with  good  sorts. 

Ans. — The  Minnewaski  is  probably  some¬ 
what  hardier  than  the  Kittatinny,  though 
this  remains  to  be  proven.  We  cannot  speak 
freely  of  the  Erie  from  our  own  experience  as 
yet.  Our  friend  is  admonished  to  wait,  or  to 
experiment  with|both  kinds  for  himself,  before 
investing  largely  in  either. 

.7.  &  S .,  Salem,  N.  J. — 1.  How  can  I  pro¬ 
pagate  English  and  Americau  Clematises? 
2.  How  is  Cercis  Japonica  propagated? 

Ans. — 1.  By  English  Clematises  we  pre¬ 
sume  you  mean  such  showy  kinds  as  Lanugin¬ 
osa  and  Jackmanii.  Propagate  by  cuttings 
of  the  balfj’ripe  wood  in  summer  or  early  fall, 
and  by  layers  at  any  time;  they  can  also  be 
raised  from  seed  but  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  seedlings  will  resemble  the  parents. 
By  American  Clematises  we  presume  you 
mean  our  wild  species.  Propagate  these  by 
seeds  or  layers.  2.  By  seeds. 

C.  L.  S.,  Hunter ,  N.  Y. — 1.  My  eight-year- 
old  mare  favored  her  right  hind  leg  a  little  a 
few^days  ago:  now  a  swelling  has  appeared 
upon  the  inside  of  the  hock,  just  below  the 
joint.  I  suppose  it  is  a  spavin.  I  have  been 
using  a  liniment  made  of  one  ounce  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate,  one  ounce  of  camphor  gum 
undone  pint  of  turpentine;  is  there  anything 
better?  2.  Would  Kendall’s  spavin  cure  be 
any  better? 

Ans. — 1.  Firing|the  spavin  with  the  hot  iron 
would  probably  be  the  most  satisfactory  treat¬ 
ment.  Employ  only  a  competent  veterinary 
surgeon  to  do  the  firing.  Wo  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  corrosive  sublimate  liniment  you 
are  using.  2.  Yes;  it  would  be  preferable  to 
the  above  liniment. 

G.  W.  S.,  Andover,  Mass. — I  have  just 
bought  a  horse  that  has  a  new  hoof  growing. 
It  is  very  nearly  all  new.  There  are  about 
2)4  inches  of  old  hoof  at  the  toe.  Recently 
the  back  cords  of  the  leg  have  swollen  consid¬ 
erably  and  seem  very  sore.  I  am  bathing  the 
cords  in  strong  vinegar  and  salt,  and  to  day  I 
shall  have  a  higli-heeled  shoe  put  on.  The 
inside  of  the  foot  seeming  to  rest  on  the  cor¬ 
onet  is  swollen  to  the  size  of  about  three 
fingers.  It  looks  to  me  like  an  enlargement  of 
the  coffin-bone.  It  isn’t  very  hard  as  yet;  in 
fact  it  has  only  been  there  perhaps  a  week. 
When  at  rest  the  animal  stands  with  this  foot 
forward  and  in  walking  simply  touches  the 
toe.  What  should  be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans. — We  would  advise  you  to  consult  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinary  surgeon  at  once,  as  such  cases 
require  a  personal  examination  to  treat  them 
satisfactorily.  A  surgical  operation  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  necessary. 

W.  A.  77.  Carlisle,  Pa. — 1.  Would  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  half  a  ton  of  salt,  half  a  ton  of  plaster 
and  a  ton  of  hard- wood  ashes,  make  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  for  wheat?  2.  Would  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  cne  ton  of  Baugh’s  $25  superphosphate 
or  a  higher  grade  with  the  above  liberate  the 
ammonia  in  the  superphosphate?  3.  Would 
it  be  better  to  drill  the  field  both  ways,  sowing 
the  m  ixlure  one  way  and  the  superphosphate 
the  other?  4.  I  have  plowed  under  a  good 
clover  and  Timothy  sod,  would  400  pounds  of 
the  mixture  and  phosphate  be  sufficient  for 
an  acre  on  limestone  soil? 

Ans. — No,  it  would  need  nitrogen.  If  the 
ashes  are  leached,  it  would  also  need  potash. 

2.  A  superphosphate,  strictly  speaking,  does 
not  contain  ammonia  but  simply  phosphoric 
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acid.  If  it  did  contain  ammonia  the  ashes 
would  liberate  it.  Better  apply  separately 
and  harrow  each.  3.  This  is  answered  above. 
4.  No  one  can  answer  the  question.  All 
depends  upon  the  present  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  whether  it  needs  one  or  the  other  or  all 
the  constituents  of  plant  food. 


DISCUSSION. 


MORE  ABOUT  BUYING  SEED  POTATOES. 

E.  T. — Edwardsville,  Kansas. — I  com¬ 
monly  try  several  new  varieties  of  potatoes 
every  year,  and  prefer  to  buy  them  in  the 
spring  rather  than  in  the  fall.  If  shipped  by 
express  there  is  no  danger  of  frost,  in  transit; 
the  price  is  about  the  same,  and  the  risk, 
shrinkage  and  danger  of  getting  different 
sorts  mixed  is  avoided  when  they  are  planted 
as  soon  ns  received.  One  who  was  buying 
largely  of  standard  varieties  would  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  number  of  considerations  as  to  the 
time  of  making  his  purchase,  for  which  no 
rule  could  be  given:  but  when,  as  with  us, 
it  is  important  to  plant  potatoes  early,  I 
should  want  the  seed  on  hand  in  the  fall, 
particularly  if  it  was  to  come  from  some  dis¬ 
tance.  With  “fancy”  potatoes,  that  are  sold 
at  a  high  price,  the  main  consideration,  as  to 
the  package,  is  security,  rather  than  cost; 
and  boxes  or  barrels  should  be  used.  Several 
varieties  may  be  put  iu  one  barrel  and  secured 
from  mixing  by  putting  heavy  paper  between 
the  different  sorts.  Cheaper  potatoes,  shipped 
after  (or  before)  danger  from  frost,  are  just 
as  well  sent  in  sacks,  and  more  cheaply.  The 
cost  per  bushel  for  sacks  (2>£  bushels,  burlaps) 
is'about  three  cents;  new  barrels  cost  about  10 
cents  per  b  jshel.  The  freight  on  the  package 
*  is  an  item  also — barrels  averaging  18  to  20 
pounds;  burlaps  1  to  IX  pound. 

H.  I.  Batavia,  N.  Y. — When  the  farmer 
grows  his  own  seed  potatoes  he  should  take 
great  pains  to  keep  them  neither  too  warm 
nor  too  cool  or  even  too  dry ;  the  very  best  re¬ 
sult  is  attained  by  storing  them  iupits;  but 
this,  or  any  other  way  of  keeping  the  tubers 
over  until  planting  time  in  proper  condition, 
is  subject  to  so  much  risk  from  rot  or 
heating  or  chilling,  that  the  tubers  become 
more  or  less  injured  for  seed ;  so  that  if  I  was 
to  buy,  I  should  wait  and  select,  in  the  spring, 
such  as  were  found  to  have  kept  in  perfect 
condition  until  then,  and  I  have  several  times 
had  to  secure  my  seed  in  that  way  after  hav¬ 
ing  stored  and  kept  it  the  best  way  I  could ; 
but  before  planting  time  it  had  either  sprout¬ 
ed  too  much,  or  met  with  some  other  injury. 


Bulls  in  Switzerland. — According  to  our 
excellent  English  contemporary,  the  Ag. 
Gazette,  the  Swiss  Government  distributes  a 
sum  of  nearly  .£0,000  each  year  as  premiums 
for  bulls  in  the  24  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
and,  according  to  a  return  which  has  just 
been  published,  there  are  18,391  bulls  in  these 
cantons.  The  amount  of  premiums  allotted 
to  each  canton  is  proportioned  to  the  further 
sum  given  by  the  canton  itself,  and  the 
premiums  are  not  paid  over  until  it  is  proved 
that  the  animals  to  which  they  have  been 
awarded  have  been  used  for  getting  stock. 
Another  useful  innovation  is  that  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  offers  special  prizes 
for  the  best  collections  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  same  family,  what  in  England  is  called 
“family  groups,”  the  object  being  to  encourage 
tho  embodiment  of  the  various  qualities  which 
go  to  make  up  good  breeding  stock.  These 
prizes  were  awarded  last  year  in  the  ten 
cantons  of  western  Switzerland,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  returns  published,  these  ten  cantons 
comprised  423,425  animals  suitable  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  One  of  the  conditions  to  which 
winners  of  these  prizes  are  subject  is  that  the 
animals  awarded  them  shall  not  be  sold  out  of 
the  country.  Several  of  the  communes  have 
raised  money  to  give  additional  prizes  of  their 
own,  and  in  several  instances  a  bull  which 
would  probably  not  fetch  more  than  forty 
pounds  has  won  a  prize  worth  three-fourths 
of  that  sum. 


Grasses  in  Kansas.— There  are  few  Kan¬ 
sas  farmers,  says  Prof.  Shelton,  who  might  not 
grow  Alfalfa  to  advantage.  In  the  ability  to 
resist  drought,  and  in  its  yield  of  hay  or 
pasturage,  it  has  no  equal  among  the  common 
grasses  and  clovers.  About  twenty  pounds 
of  seed  should  be  used  to  each  acre  of  ground, 
which  must,  in  every  case,  bo  well  prepared 
by  plowing  and  harrowing.  Of  all  varieties 
of  grass  tried  on  the  farm  of  the  Kansas 


Agricultural  College  it  may  be  said  that  ulti¬ 
mately  all  will  give  place  to  Kentucky  Blue- 
grass.  Red  clover  will  hold  its  own  longer 
than  any  other  grass  or  clover  against  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  this  conqueror  of  grasses1 
but  the  Blue-grass  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
dispute  with  it  the  possession  of  the  land. 
Except  for  lawn,  he  would  on  no  account  ad¬ 
vise  seeding  to  Kentucky  Blue-grass,  for  the 
reason  that  it  gives  no  hay  crop  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  and  almost  no  pasturage:  except  dur¬ 
ing  about  five  weeks  of  early  .spring,  it  has 
but  a  trifling  agricultural  value.  Its  near 
relative,  Texas  Blue-grass  (Poa  arachnifera), 
seems  to  Prof.  Shelton  a  much  more  useful 
sort,  and,  not  unlikely,  one  of  the  very  best 
grasses.  A  wider  experience  is  needed  before 
a  statement  of  the  agricultural  value  of  this 
grass  can  be  made. 


Feed  and  Butter  Quality. — The  trials 
made  in  past  winters  at  the  New  York  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  go  to  show  that  of  the  feeds 
used  for  milch  cows,  corn  meal  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  largest  flow  of  milk,  but  that  linseed 
meal  gives  the  greatest  yield  of  butter,  al¬ 
though  the  flow  of  milk  is  diminished.  The 
butter  under  corn  meal  feed  was  firm  and 
waxy,  while  under  linseed  meal  it  was  soft  and 
oily,  although  the  melting  points  were  nearly 
the  same  for  both.  It  was  found  that  there 
was  a  considerable  difference  in  the  amount  of 
olein  in  the  two  butters  and  that  the  viscosity 
of  the  butter  was  very  different,  which  seems 
to  show  that  food  may  influence  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  butter.  These  are  important  con¬ 
siderations  for  the  dairyman  who  seeks  to 
produce  a  high-grade  of  butter.  In  Holland 
where  some  of  the  best  butter  is  made,  it  is 
said  linseed  meal  is  not  in  favor,  as  the  farmer 
finds  it  produces  a  soft  and  oily  butter,  and 
when  fed  its  ill  effects  are  in  a  measure  coun¬ 
teracted  by  adding  palm-nut  cake,  which  is 
said  to  produce  the  firm,  waxy  butter  so  much 
desired. 


SHORT  AND  FRESH. 


All  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  are  invited  to 
send  for  as  many  specimen  copies  as  they  may 
care  to  show  to  their  friends  at  the  fairs,  at 
home  or  elsewhere . .. . 

Vick’s  Magazine  says  that  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  foliage  of  the  Japan  Rose, 
Rugosa,  are  not  less  remarkable  than  its  beauty. 
The  Editor  has  kept  a  sprig  of  foliage  in  water 
for  several  weeks,  and  it  retains  its  green  and 
fresh  appearance  to  the  last.  It  will  serve  for 
a  number  of  relays  of  rose,  flowers  that  are 
lacking  in  foliage . 

Experiments  under  Prof.  W.  €.  Latta  at 
Purdue  University  of  Indiana  tend  to  show 
that  harrowing  wheat  in  early  spring  lessens 
the  yield  and  that  drilling  in  wheat  gives  a 
better  yield  than  broadcasting.  The  results  of 
experiments  with  thick  and  thin  seeding  show 
that  at  least  six  pecks  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
should  be  sown  on  land  of  medium  fertility. 
Thin  seeding  almost  invariably  suffers  most 
from  severe  winters.  With  early  sowing,  on 
rich  land,  four  or  five  pecks  of  seed  might 
answer . 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of 
the  “  new  things  of  agriculture  ”  in  Kansas, 
says  Prof.  Shelton  of  the  Kansas  Ex.  Station, 
is  the  well-nigh  universal  disposition  of 
Kansas  farmers  to  stake  all  on  some  one  crop. 
The  farmers  are  all  more  or  less  saturated 
with  the  “  bonanza  farming  ”  idea.  Culti¬ 
vating  grasses  and  roots  they  pronounce 
“small  business.”  They  can’t  stop  to 
“putter”  with  dairying  and  fruit-raising  and 
tree-planting  so  long  as  the  big  corn-field  de¬ 
mands  their  attention.  There  are,  however, 
many  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  day  of 
the  exclusive  corn-field  and  wheat-farm  is 
past  forever,  in  Kansas . 

The  Director  of  the  Kentucky  E.  S.,  says 
that  manufacturers  of  genuine  fertilizers  are 
always  willing  to  comply  with  a  law  which 
protects  them  as  well  as  the  purchaser,  and 
their  goods  will  be  found  labeled  as  required 
by  law.  It  is  generally  those  who  offer 
adulterated  or  inferior  goods  that  do  not  desire 
the  quality  of  their  goods  to  be  known . 

Tulips  and  Strawberries.— There  is  a 
very  odd  idea  which  E.  P.  Powell  proposes  to 
the  readers  of  Popular  Gardening  :  “  Having 
immense  quantities  of  Tulips,  I  thrust  one 
down  at  the  root  of  every  strawberry  plant 
when  I  plant  a  new  bed  ;  and  you  ought  to 
see  my  strawberry  garden  in  spring.  Long 
before  the  berries  ripen  it  is  a  vast  tulip  gar¬ 
den  ;  hundreds  waving  all  colors  in  the  wind. 
They  do  no  harm  whatever  to  the  strawberries 
or  plants.  Try  it.  Nothing  multiplies  faster 
than  tulips  you  know,  and  fifty  bought  for 
two  dollars,  will  in  a  few  years  make  a  hun¬ 
dred . 

Keep  the  asparagus  bed  free  of  weeds  * 


*  If  you  desire  to  save  seeds  select  them  from 
the  largest  plants — those  having  the  thickest 
stems.  The  plants  which  do  not  bear  seeds 
are  males.  *  *  *  Cut  off  the  runners  of 
strawberry  plants ;  destroy  all  weeds  between 
the  rows  and  plants;  keep  the  soil  mellow  until 
mulching  time.  *  *  *  You  may  layer 
grape-vines  yet.  *  *  *  Prepare  for  hardy 
bqlbs.  Hyacinths  soon  run  out;  they  are 
rarely  worth  keeping  over  two  years.  Tulips, 
with  proper  care,  will  multiply  from  year  to 
year.  *  *  *  If  you  fear  a  frost,  pick  the 
tomatoes  that  are  large  enough  to  pick.  They 
will  ripen  under  cover.  *  *  *  Save  the 
seeds  of  gladioli;  with  proper  care  they  will 
produce  blooming  plants  the  second  year. 

*  *  *  Make  cuttings  of  gooseberries,  cur¬ 

rants  and  grapes.  *  *  *  Buy  a  Paragon 
chestnut  tree.  *  *  *  Try  the  Eaton  and 
the  F.  B.  Hayes  grapes . 

Prepare  the  wheat  ground  thoroughly; 
try  a  thin  mulch  of  old  manure  (later)  on  a 
small  part  of  the  field . 

Peter  Collier  (N.  Y.  Ex.  Station)  says 
that  Prickly  Comfrey  seems  well  adapted  to 
serve  an  important  place  when  soiling  and 
intensive  farming  are  being  carried  on,  but 
for  the  general  farmer  probably  it  will  not 
serve  his  purpose.  It  is  very  productive 
under  good  care  and  highly  nitrogenous  but 
of  rather  a  leathery  nature  and  not  suitable 
for  curing  as  hay.  Lucerne  or  Alfalfa  is  a 
plant  which  seems  suitable  for  both  intensive 
and  general  farming,  and  should  receive  in¬ 
creased  attention  from  the  farmers  of  the 

State,  beginning  in  a  small  way  at  first . 

- - 

WORD  FOR  WORD. 


Prof.  Shelton  of  the  Kansas  E-  S. :  “I 
know  of  no  matter  in  which  the  farmer  can  safe¬ 
ly  waive  judgment,  or  where  he  can  delegate  his 

thinking  to  another.” - “In  seeding,  we 

have,  in  the  course  of  13  years,  been  complete¬ 
ly  successful  in  seven  years,  and  have  made 
more  or  less  complete  failures  in  five  years  ; 
and  in  the  same  period,  we  have  had  eight 
years  of  great  crops  of  hay,  one  medium  crop, 
and  four  years  when  the  hay  crop  was  light- 
We  have  had,  in  the  same  period,  but  one  sea- 
son  ( that  of  ’85  and  ’86 )  when  tho  destruction 
of  grasses  and  clovers  by  winter-killing  was 
really  serious.  We  have  never  yet — at  least 
since  1874 — had  experience  of  a  season  of 
drought  that  has  permanently  damaged  well- 
set  Orchard-grass,  Alfalfa,  or  Red  clover.” 

— - “  No  agricultural  community  was  ever 

yet,  I  believe,  known  to  abandon  the  simpler 
systems  of  farm  practice  for  the  complex  and 

costly,  except  as  it  was  driven  to  it.” - 

Atlanta  Constitution:  ‘“Some  of  the  richest 
men  in  England  owe  all  their  wealth  to  beer. 
And  some  of  the  poorest  men  there  owe  all  their 

poverty  to  beer.  ” - Goodall’s  Sun:  “  All 

wealth  and  no  health  makes  Jay  Gould  a  blue 
Jay.  ” - Prof.  W.  A.  Henry:  “  In  dairy¬ 

ing,  he  who  sells  butter  at  common  prices, 
which  is  made  from  milk  produced  from  com¬ 
mon  cows,  fed  the  common  way,  will  never  rise 
to  comfortable  circumstances,  but  lead  a 

hard  life  of  toil  all  his  days.  - -Hoard’s 

Dairyman:  “Think  of  a  farmer  making 
butter  that  costs  him  every  bit  of  16  to  18  cents 
a  pound,  and  swapping  it  at  10  to  12  cts. 
a  pound  for  groceries  at  a  country  store — 
paying  high  for  the  groceries,  and  getting  but 

little  for  his  butter.’ - Drovers’  Journal: 

“Above  all  else,  a  well  sustained  reputa¬ 
tion  for  reliability.  It  beats  the  profits  on 

small  cheating  all  hollow.’” - London 

Agricultural  Gazette:  “We  are  not  aware 
of  any  important  information  having  been 
given  to  the  world  by  one  of  the  American 
experiment  stations,  and  we  doubt  whether  the 
whole  of  them  together  are  equal  in  efficiency 
to  the  Woburn  Station  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  while  they  certainly  do  not 
approach  Rothamsted.  As  far  as  field  or 
feeding  experiments  go,  we  certainly  should 
not  go  to  the  Uuited  States  for  our  example.’’ 

- Again:  “On  the  whole,  while  it  appears 

that  if  we  are  to  take  any  foreign  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  a  model,  we  cannot  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  take  that  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  clear  that  we  should  not  follow  it  slav¬ 
ishly.  It  is  more  than  we  require  in  some 
respects,  at  least  for  a  start,  and  in  other  re¬ 
spects  it  is  deficient  in  what  we  consider  as 
essential.  In  short,  we  should  regard  the 
American  Department  as  an  example  rather 

than  as  a  model.” - —American  Garden: 

“The  Cucumber-leaf  Beetle  (Haltica  cucum- 
eris)  has  been  ravaging  tho  potato  and  tomato 
crops  in  many  localities.  The  insect  is  so 
small  that  the  injury  resembles  a  blight  in 
appearance.  Some  of  our  tomato  plants  are 
nearly  destroyed,  the  leaves  first  turning 
yellow  and  then  curling  up  and  falling  off. 
The  usual  remedies  have  little  effect,  but  a 
friend  says  (he  has  destroyed  this  pest  by  a 
liberal  use  of  tobacco  water  and  also  of  the 
tobacco  dust.” 


For  Nervous  Debility 

Use  Ilorslord’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Bilby,  Mitchell,  Dak.,  says:  “I 
have  used  it  in  a  number  of  cases  of  nervous 
debility,  with  very  good  results.” — Adv. 


How  to  SAVE  re-Rhlngling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs 
Particulars  FREE  If  you  mention  this  paper. 


ROOFINC  . 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 
ad  all  out-buildings. 

BODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
143  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 


INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  la  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  Is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  It.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mall  free.  Bold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
26  cts.  In  stamps.  2Jtf-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mall, 
11.20,  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
U  8.  Muuos  fc  Oo. ,  P.  O.  Box  2118,  Boston,  Mass. 


ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— is  the  best  and  most 
durable  Faint  for  Tin,  Iron,  and  Shingle  Roofs,  Barns, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  oracle  or  peel — will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROSSIE  IRON  Ore  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdcnsburg,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison,  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


600  ACRES.  13  GREENHOUSES. 

TREES  9  PUMITS 

Wo  offer  for  tho  Fall  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TREKS,  Shrubs,  Rones,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  Fall  of  1888,  mailed  free.  Established  18S2. 

BLOOMINGTON  (PHCEN IX)  NURSERY 

8IPNKI  TUTTLE  &  CO.  Proprietors,  BLOOJIINUTOM,  ILL. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 
$6-75. 

Rjn.ESS2.25 

PISTOLS  75o 


ns 


All  Kinds  cheaper thau« 
elnewhere.  Before  y<r 
buy  send  stamp  foi 
Catalogue.  Aadrei. 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT. 

1  HO  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TREES 


Vines,  Hoot  Grafts,  Everythin'!. 
No  larger  stock  in  the  U.  S.  N  > 

No  better,  cheaper.  PIKE  CP 
HURSERUS.  LOUISIANA  MO. 


IQ  A  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
OUU  Sam  ole  Cards  for  2c.  Hill  Pub. Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio 


OXFORD  DOWN  8HEEP!  SSIS&KK 

“  Ellenborongh  ”  Flock  makes  another  importa¬ 
tion  necessary  this  season.  Selections  of  yearling 
Rams  and  Ewes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Tread¬ 
well,  tho  acknowledged  leading  breeder,  and  best 
Judge  In  England.  Oxfords  are  the  largest  of  the 
black  faced  breeds  (rams  weigh  425  lbs,),  are  heaviest 
shearers,  and  will  outlive  “  tree  wool.”  At  the  last 
Smithfleld,  London,  Eat  Stoqk  Show,  Oxfords  won 
champion  price  for  best  mum on  sheep  at  the  show . 
and  were  considered  the  best  ' class  at  the  last  great 
“  Royal.”  Address  F.  C.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland. 


Dehorning  Cattle  ^U“raald 


i.  j 


28 

pagebodkparticulars  10  c. 

WICKS,  Colorado  Spring!*,  Colo. 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Cotswold,  South-down,  Oxford-down,  Shropshfros, 
and  Merinos,  bred  from  our  very  choicest  stock  Write 
at  once  for  our  special  prices  for  the  fall;  also  Rough- 
coated  Collie  Puppies. 

W.  ATLEE  BOKPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Strong,  Simple,  and  Dura- 
able.  Fits  any  wagon.  Goods 
sent  on  trial,  and  If  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  may  be  returned  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  Agents  wanted;  Sample 


at  wholesale.  Write  for  Circulars. 

POMEROY  <Jk  PEARSON,  Lockport,  N. 


Y. 


PROFITABLE  T,Vi£OTV 
PYLE’S  RED  WINTER  APPLE 

a  large,  red.  showy  apple;  good  keeper,  and. 
abundant  bearer.  Price,  first-class  trees,  75  cents, 
second  class  50  cents,  each.  Write  to 

CEORGK  ACHEL1S,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


PEERLESS  DYES  Bold  by  Druggists, 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22,  1888. 


NOTIFICATION. 


rjAIIE  day  appointed  for  harvesting  the 
potatoes  of  the  “  Contest  ”  plot  is 
Friday,  the  28th  inst.  The  judges  have 
been  notified  to  that  effect. 

Train  boats  leave  Pavonia  Ferry  (Erie, 
foot  of  Chambers  Street),  9.50-11.15  a.m. 
It  is  desired  that  all  who  can  will  take 
the  9.50  boat.  Excursion  tickets  should 
be  purchased  to  River  Edge,  N.  J.  &  N. 
Y.  R.R.  Return  trains  leave  nearly  every 
hour  in  the  afternoon.  The  distance  from 
the  station  to  River  Edge  is  one  and  one- 
eighth  mile.  Conveyances  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  committee  and  for  others 
as  far  as  possible. 


“ There  are  farmers ,  a  few  in  almost  every 
town ,  who  would  willingly  be  taxed  for  better 
schools,  but  there  are  no  men  anywhere,  who 
more  thoroughly  understand  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  carrying  a  vote  in  a  sipgle  town 
where  the  farm  vote  is  a  majority,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  teaching  in  our  public  schools,  if 
it  will  cost  money  to  do  it.”— Dr.  Hoskins, 
page  628. 

■  - 

Whether  the  R.N-Y.  be  defeated  or 
not  in  the  potato  contest,  the  Potato 
Special  to  be  issued  in  early  November, 
will  greatly  interest  those  of  our  readers 
who  derive  an  income  from  this  most  im¬ 
portant  crop. 

The  advantages  of  the  Trench  System 
have  never  been  more  clearly  shown. 


“Most  pupils  who  come  to  our  college,  come 
without  knowing  how  to  study.  They  have 
slack,  irregular  habits.  They  study  and 
work  and  play ,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
They  work  and  study  without  a  plan.  They 
do  not  understand  the  commonest  rules  for 
preserving  health.  They  do  not  regard  the 
hours  for  sleep,  eating,  or  bathing,  and  do 
not  know  that  it  does  much  harm  to  go  with 
wet  feet  or  to  sit  up  very  late  nights ." — Prof. 
Beal,  page  628. 


Early  Victor  is  with  us  this  year,  the 
first  to  fully  ripen.  The  bunches  are 
rather  small,  berry  of  medium  size,  round, 
black  with  blue  bloom.  The  flesh  is  some¬ 
what  pulpy,  but  sweet  and  juicy  without 
foxiness.  This  is  of  one  John  Burr’s  seed¬ 
lings,  of  Labrusca  origin  no  doubt.  The 
vine  is  hardy  and  vigorous. 


“J  don't  believe  in  lugging  too  many  kinds 
of  things  into  the  common  school  cwt'ricu- 
um.—  Sec.  Garfield,  page  628. 


The  28th  will  settle  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker-Farm-Jotjrnal  potato  contest. 
We  hate  to  talk  of  “ifs.”  Nevertheless, 
now  pardon  us,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
Cucumber  Flea-beetle,  we  would  have 
given  our  readers  a  surprise.  As  it  is, 
we  hope  to  entertain  them  at  any  rate. 
The  results  of  the  contest,  as  reported  by 
the  judges,  will  be  reserved  for  the  Potato 
Special. 

“J  have  sometimes  had  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  true  way  to  make  great  men  and 
women  is  too  slow  and  expensive  for  this 
rushing,  practical  age."— 0.  Howard,  page 
628. 


We  have  received  a  circular  from  Jay 
B.  Cline,  a  nurseryman  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  telling  about  Belding’s  Improved  Tree 
Currant.  We  do  not  know  Cline  or 
Belding  and  have  never  before  heard  of 


the  currant  in  question.  We  do  know 
that  any  sane  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
make  such  claims  for  any  kind  of  currant. 
The  colored  cut  is  one  of  the  most  shame¬ 
less  exaggerations  we  have  ever  seen. 


“ But  what  can  be  done  with  a  district 
school  under  the  care  of  a  girl  tvho  is  hardly 
trained  to  wash  a  dish  clean,  I  don't  see. 
Our  average  district  school  is  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  an  outgrown  system  of  a  dead  past." — 
Rev.  E.  P.  Powell. 

- ♦  ♦+ - 

The  Eaton  Grape  is  one  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  seedlings  grown  by  Calvin  Eaton, 
of  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  18G8.  We  find  it 
a  trifle  earlier  than  the  Concord  (its 
parent).  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  very 
juicy,  with  less  pulp  and  less  foxiness 
than  the  Concord,  though  not  quite  so 
sweet.  The  berries  and  bunches  will 
average  larger.  The  vine  is  a  marvel  of 
vigor  and  the  fruit  free  from  rot. 


Every  member  of  the  committee  of  judges 
has  signified  his  intention  to  serve  on  the 
28th. 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  an  outline  of 
the  work  to  be  done  at  the  new  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  The  directors  told  what 
they  thought  the  farmers  should  know. 
Now  for  the  other  side — what  the  farmers 
themselves  think  they  ought  to  have  in 
the  way  of  instruction  by  experiment. 
The  following  note  has  been  sent  to  some 
of  the  best  farmers  we  know  of. 

“If  you  should  be  elected  Director  of 
one  of  the  experiment  stations,  what 
points  of  farming  would  you  start  out  to 
investigate?  In  other  wTords,  what  do 
you  think  the  stations  ought  to  do  to  help 
farmers?” 

The  publication  of  the  answers  to  these 
questions  begins  this  week,  and  our 
readers  may  expect  some  racy  and  sensi¬ 
ble  articles. 

- »♦« - 

“  Whatever  comfort,  pleasure,  or  necessary 
is  added  to  the  home, — in  doors  or  out, — let 
it  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  some  particular 
crop,  and  when  the  new  spring  comes,  make 
special  plantings  with  special  objects  in  view, 
and  you  will  find  the  hoe-handles  endowed 
with  a  stimulus  unknown  since  the  days  of 
the  elves\and  fairies. — Richard  Ferris,  page 
640. 


Rye  is  known  in  some  sections  as  a 
“pauper’s  crop.”  Many  have  noticed  that 
the  soil  of  rye-farms  frequently  runs  down 
to  a  state  of  poverty.  Is  rye  such  a  very 
exhausting  crop  ?  We  think  this  state  of 
affairs  is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
rye  plant  deceives  farmers.  It  grows  so 
well  on  comparatively  poor  land  that 
farmers  come  to  believe  that  it  will  grow 
anywhere  and  without  help.  This  it  can¬ 
not  do.  It  is  such  a  greedy  feeder  that  it 
does  fairly  well  as  long  as  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  soil.  When  the  soil  is  ex¬ 
hausted  it  gives  way  all  at  once.  Thus, 
many  rye-farms  conducted  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  rye  can  support  itself  are  “run 
down.” 


It  has  been  a  fine  season  for  the  two 
little  ricinus  groves  started  the  past 
spring  at  the  Rural  Grounds .  The  tall¬ 
est  plants  are  now  12  feet  high,  though 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  a  tall 
growth.  On  the  outside  the  plants  are  of 
the  purple-leaved,  dwarf-growing  kinds. 
These  look  very  pretty  against  the  big 
green  leaves  of  the  others.  In  such  a  sea¬ 
son  as  this  it  would  be  easy  to  raise  cas¬ 
tor-oil  plants  20  feet  high,  by  pinching 
out  all  secondary  axillary  growth,  as 
well  as  the  flower-buds,  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  It  is  as  easy  to  cross  the  ricinus 
as  it  is  to  cross  corn,  the  male  and  female 
flowers  growing  separately.  Curiously 
enough  the  female  flowers  are  on  top,  so 
that  the  wind  or  insects  have  to  carry  the 
pollen  up  instead  of  down,  as  in  corn. 


The  political  talk  at  farmers’  gather¬ 
ings  this  year  is  pretty  much  all  one  way. 
There  ia  an  unequal  division  of  profits,  and 
the  farmer  gets  the  smallest  share  every 
time.  The  country  is  getting  richer  and 
richer — wealth  is  piling  up.  There  seems 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  country  increases  in  volume 
every  year.  Few  people  doubt  this — the 
great  point  to  be  solved  is,  where  does 
this  wealth  go?  Who  gets  it?  The 
farmers  like  to  see  wealth  accumulated 
and  business  prosperous,  but  they  want 
to  see  a  fair  division  of  this  wealth  and 
business.  A  friend  suggests  the  following 
idea  for  a  cartoon.  The  farmer  has  raised 
a  watermelon.  He  has  done  all  the  work 
and  given  all  the  fertilizing.  The  melon 
represents  his  labors.  The  vine  has 


grown  through  the  fence  to  the  lawn  of 
his  lazy  neighbor.  There  it  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  splendid  melon,  which  the  lazy 
neighbor  prepares  to  feast  upon.  Now 
common  law  would  permit  that  farmer  to 
reach  over  and  pull  that  fruit  to  his  own 
premises.  It  is  a  product  of  his  toil  and 
care.  We  want  a  law  that  shall,  in  the 
same  way,  enable  the  farmer  to  pull  back 
to  his  own  premises  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  prices  obtained  for  his  goods. 


Here  are  two  little  notes  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week : 

“I  am  glad  to  see  your  cartoons.  Each  one 
is  a  sound  Democratic  speech.” 

“I  am  glad  to  see  your  pictures.  They 
teach  the  principles  of  Republicanism  as  I 
understand  them.” 

These  notes  lead  us  to  think  that  two 
things  are  pretty  evident: 

1.  The  Rural  is  fair  enough  to  suit  all 
reasonable  men. 

2.  When  you  come  to  think  the  thing 
out  carefully,  you  will  find  that  there  are 
some  points  upon  which  all  good  citizens 
can  safely  unite,  regardless  of  party  asso¬ 
ciation  : 

The  farmer  does  not  get  a  fair  share  of 
the  country's  profits. 

- *_*_« - 

THE  FIRST  GUN. 


64t  SEND  you  five  seedlings  of  the 
JL  Early  Rose  potato  raised  by  the 
Rural  Trench  Method.  The  yield  was 
at  the  rate  of  500  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Truly  Yours, 

L.  VON  OnLSEN. 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.” 
The  five  potatoes  weighed  just  five 
pounds  and  10  ounces. 


A  BAD  REPORT. 


UNIVERSITY  of  Tennessee  Sept.  6, 
1888.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
potato  No.  2,  as  grown  by  us  this  season 
on  the  college  farm,  was  inferior  both  in 
productiveness  and  size.  The  product  of 
one  tuber,  planted  as  single  eyes,  (11) 
yielded  4  %  pounds  of  which  there  were  16 
merchantable  and  18  unmerchantable. 

c.  s.  FLUMB. 

[Prof.  Plumb  does  not  state  whether 
the  season  was  favorable  or  not.  Eds.] 


THE  APPLE  CROP. 


REPORTS  received  from  67  districts  in 
the  United  Kingdom  indicate  that  the 
English  apple  crop  is  a  partial  failure  as 
regards  extent,  while  the  quality  is  below 
the  average  in  46  out  of  the  67  districts. 
Trade  circulars  differ  as  to  the  Continental 
crop,  some  stating  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
both  large  and  good,  while  others  report 
that  the  prospects  in  Holland  indicate  only 
about  one-third  of  a  fair  average  crop.  In 
Belgium  early  apples,  promise  well,  but 
there  are  indications  of  a  small  crop  of 
late  apples.  A  short  crop  in  France  is 
also  reported  on  account  of  the  very  wet 
weather.  According  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Atlantic  States  to 
Virginia  give  promise,  in  the  aggregate,  of 
a  medium  crop,  though  the  condition  is 
very  low  in  New  Jersey,  and  not  over 
three-fourths  of  an  average  crop  is  likely 
to  be  obtained  in  New  York.  With  the 
exception  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  con¬ 
dition  is  better  than  last  year.  In  Vir¬ 
ginia  the  prospect  is  the  poorest  for  years. 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee  will  probably 
have  good  crops,  while  in  Kentucky  and 
the  Ohio  Valley  the  prospects  are  good  for 
a  fair  crop.  The  trans-Mississippi  States 
are  likely  to  have  medium  crops,  though 
there  are  complaints  of  poor  quality,  scab 
and  blight  ia  parts  of  Missouri.  The 
prospects  of  crops  on  the  Pacific  coast  are 
considerably  above  the  average. 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  AGRICULTURE. 

IN  theory,  the  plan  of  teaching  the 
elements  of  agriculture  in  the  country 
school-house  is  about  perfect.  Over  90 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  the  future  are 
to  be  educated  in  country  schools.  The 
“  course  of  study  ” — if  it  may  be  dignified 
as  such — is  generally  without  method, 
and  should  be  changed  anyway.  The 
agricultural  colleges  need  students.  The 
rural  schools  should  furnish  students  for 
these  colleges  just  as  town  and  city 
public  schools  furnish  pupils  for  literary 
and  technical  colleges.  We  know  this 
is  all  very  true,  but  one  fact,  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  articles  printed  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue,  undermines  the 


whole  plan.  There  are  no  teachers 
capable  of  teaching  this  elementary 
agriculture  as  it  should  be  taught.  We 
can’t  have  the  teaching  until  we  have  the 
teachers.  One  would  suppose  that  the 
students  at  our  agricultural  colleges 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  this  elementary 
instruction.  The  writer  has  experienced 
the  different  phases  of  agricultural 
college  student  life  and  is  prepared  to 
indorse  Prof.  Beal’s  statement  of  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  practical  things  possessed 
by  many  students.  In  Michigan  and 
some  other  States  many  students  teach 
in  district  schools  during  the  winter 
vacations.  Some  of  them  are  earnest 
and  honest  men  who  would  gladly  help 
their  pupils  in  every  possible  way,  but 
what  can  they  do  in  a  single  term  with  a 
work  that  requires  years  for  its  comple¬ 
tion?  Again,  the  student  of  agriculture 
teaches  his  district  school  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  money  to  complete  his  course.  '1  he 
money  question  is  foremost  in  his  mind; 
while  this  is  so  he  can  have  but  little  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  his  educational  work.  In 
France,  and  some  other  European  coun¬ 
tries,  students  in  rural  schools  absorb 
elementary  agricultural  science.  There 
the  school  grounds  are  turned  into  a  gar¬ 
den  in  which  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  cultivated  by  teacher  and  pupils  to¬ 
gether.  On  page  446  of  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Rural  is  a  description  of  a 
community  school  in  Indiana,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  modeled  after  the  European 
system.  When  such  a  school  can  be 
founded  and  maintained  in  each  country 
township,  we  may  hope  to  succeed  with 
district  school  agriculture. 


BREVITIES. 


A  small  piece  of  rye  sown  near  the  chicken 
yard  will  give  good  returns. 

Mb.  Crosby,  page  629,  says:  “If  the  milk 
is  too  rich  to  drink,  I  can  put  water  in  it 
much  cheaper  than  the  cow  can. " 

“  We  shall  be  there.  ”  So  say  the  several 
members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  decide 
the  Rural’s  potato  contest. 

A  new  strawberry  named  “Yale”  is  being 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  is  one  full  of 
the  usual  high  promise  at  least. 

And  now  you  should  have  your  chief  dis¬ 
play  of  gladioli,  because  choice  flowers  out  of 
doors  have  grown  few  and  far  between. 

Our  White  Wyandottes  are  pure  white, 
splendidly  feathered  and  very  shapely.  The 
Andalusians  disappoint  us.  But  more  of  this 
later. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  car¬ 
toons,  “  A  Mystery  of  Trade”  and  “  Wake  Up 
Uncle  Sam,”  have  “hit”  ’em,  and  “  hit” ’em 
hardl 

We  are  eating  the  young  roosters  of  last 
spring’s  hatching.  Our  folks  say  the  practice 
cuts  down  the  meat  bill  and  helps  out  the  table 
wonderfully. 

If  W.  D.  Hoard  makes  a  good  farmers’ 
candidate  for  Governor  of  W  isconsin,  why 
will  he  not  make  a  good  candidate  for 
President  some  day* 

By  the  time  we  get  baled  silage  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  we  shall  doubtless  have  corn-and-cob 
meal  as  a  distinct  article  of  commerce.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  buy  both  of  these  products 
at  feed  stores. 

Save  the  seed  corn.  Every  ear  of  the  corn 
we  have  been  working  on  for  10  years  or  more 
is  marked  in  the  field.  The  ears  are  then 
husked  and  placed  in  a  warm,  dry  room  where 
they  arejkept  until  time  for  planting  next  year. 

If  there  is  any  question  that  is  of  more 
vital  interest  to  the  future  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  than  that  of  improving  the  country 
school,  we  want  to  be  told  of  it.  We  propose 
to  harp  on  this  subject  till  something  is  really 
done. 

The  48thannual  fair  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  (17th  to  22nd  inst.  in¬ 
clusive)  will  be  free  of  all  demoralizing  influ¬ 
ences.  Show  your  appreciation,  good  farmers, 
by  going  yourselves  and  taking  your  wives 
and  children. 

One  thing  in  favor  of  the  Double-flowering 
(white)  Horsechesnut  (JEsculus  Hippocasta- 
num  alba  flore-pleno)  is  that  it  doesn’t  litter 
up  the  ground  underneath  and  around  with 
the  nuts  and  shells.  The  flowers  are  sterile 
and  do  not  form  fruit. 

As  a  familiar  term  “full-graded”  would 
not  be  bad  to  designate  those  “complete”  fer¬ 
tilizers  which  contain  a  high  per  cent,  of  the 
useful  ingredients,  potash,  phosphorus  and 
nitrogen.  It  would  at  any  rate  be  less  mis¬ 
leading  than  “superphosphate.” 

An  English  device  that  is  liable  to  be  used 
here  considerably  is  the  iron  rick  stand,  a  de¬ 
vice  for  keeping  stacks  of  hay  or  grain  away 
from  the  ground.  The  silage  stack  is  not 
making  many  friends  here  yet.  Corn  is  the 
great  American  silage  crop.  It  will  be  a  good 
while  before  American  farmers  can  bring 
themselves  to  the  idea  of  preserving  green 
grass. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  weeks  ago 
Mr.  Jacobs  gave  the  results  of  an  experiment 
that  started  to  break  down  an  old  turkey 
notion,  to  the  effect  that  turkeys  cannot  be 
raised  in  confinement.  We  want  this 
experiment  repeated.  Many  of  us  would  like 
to  raise  turkeys  if  we  could  get  along  without 
chasing  them  a  mile  or  more  every  day. 
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BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 


That  “Mystery  of  Trade.”— Nothing  is 
more  telling  than  a  well-conceived  cartoon, 
like  this  of  Mr.  Berghaus.  The  Rural  is 
doing,  in  the  production  of  its  powerful  pic¬ 
tures  of  this  class,  a  work  that  far  surpasses  all 
that  can  be  effected  by  mere  writing,  however 
able  and  sound.  Though  exaggeration  is  an 
admitted  element  in  pictorial  satire,  it  but 
emphasizes  stern  truth — which  in  this  case  is 
that  the  grasping  middlemen  are  a  greater 
detriment  to  the  farmer  than  all  the  other 
vermin  which  tithe  and  toll  his  productions. 

What  is  the  Remedy?— I  know  of  none, 
other  than  the  most  vigilant  governmental 
supervision  of  all  these  agencies— mercantile 
and  forwarding,  as  well  as  speculative — which 
injuriously  affect  industrial  prosperity.  Our 
railroad  commissioners,  State  and  national, 
are  doing  much ,  and  can  easily  be  made  to  do 
much  more,  to  prevent  the  wholesale  robbery 
of  the  poorer  class  of  producers.  The  Grange, 
wisely  used,  as  well  as  other  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  of  farmers,  can  help  on  the  work;  but 
an  honest,  fearless,  faithful  press,  “  unawed  by 
influence  and  unbribed  by  gain,”  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  above  all  others  for  strengthening,  en¬ 
lightening  and  enfranchising  the  working 
man,  upon  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  factory. 

Horses  vs.  Bullocks. — Why  is  it,  if  it  be 
true,  as  Professor  Cook  maintains,  that  it 
costs  no  more  to  breed  and  grow  good  horses 
than  it  costs  to  breed  and  grow  beeves,  that 
our  farmers  have  been  so  long  finding  it  out, 
and  do  not  yet  generally  act  accordingly!  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  true.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  believe  that  the  difference  in  selling 
price  very  closely  gauges  the  difference  in 
cost.  Who  will  keep  a  fair  and  intelligent 
record  to  test  the  question?  Can  it  not  be 
done  upon  some  of  the  farms  attached  to  our 
agricultural  colleges?  While  I  know  that  the 
good  ordinary  farmer  can  raise  one  or  two 
colts  a  year  at  a  quite  moderate  expense, 
part  of  which  will  be  returned  to  him  in 
their  labor,  and  that  he  may  in  the  end,  if  all 
things  are  right  from  start  to  finish,  find  some 
profit  in  the  business,  yet  to  say  that  the 
horse  will  compete  with  beef  creatures,  so  as 
to  yield  a  larger  average  net  profit  to  the 
breeder,  is  not  according  to  the  .'general  ex¬ 
perience.  “A  horse  dairy”  is  a  phrase  of 
contempt  often  applied  in  New  England  by 
their  neighbors  to  the  establishments  of  far¬ 
mers  who  have  tried  to  prove  the  claims  of 
Professor  Cook  to  be  true  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment.  I  have  known  of  a  good  many  “horse 
dairies,”  but  I  have  never  known  one  to  yield 
a  living  profit  to  the  farmer  who  main¬ 
tained  it. 

Whynot?  Well,  the  conditions  are  entirely 
different,  and  the  two  no  more  admit  of  com¬ 
parison  than  cotton  spinning  and  silk, weaving. 
The  fact  that  we  have  many  ways  to  turn 
cattle  to  account  from  birth  onward,  while 
we  nave  only  one  way  to  utilize  the  norse,  Is 
sufficient  to  fundamentally  demark  the  two. 
A  colt,  if  well  bred,  costs  at  birth  more  than 
the  price  that  may  pay  a  profit  on  a  two-year- 
old  steer.  The  colt  is  liable  to  many  more 
accidents  than  the  calf,  and  an  accident  that 
will  make  the  colt  worthless  may  not  ma¬ 
terially  injure  the  steer.  The  time,  skill  and 
labor  bestowed  upon  the  colt,  day  by  day  and 
month  by  month,  if  the  best  is  to  be  made  of 
him,  are  many  times  greater  than  with  the  calf. 
Finally,  the  calf,  if  ho  does  not  die,  is  always 
worth  something  at  the  end  of  any  given 
period  of  its  life,  while  the  colt  may  be,  and 
often  is,  after  much  expenditure  and  labor, 
worth  less  than  nothing. 

Yet  Many  Like  It. — I  concede  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  fun  to  be  got  out  of  colts 
than  out  of  steers,  and  a  colt  farm  is  a  much 
more  interesting  place  for  a  certain  class  of 
boys  than  a  dairy  farm,  or  a  beef  ranch.  I 
like  to  breed  and  handle  colts  myself;  and  if 
my  father  had  been  a  rich  farmer,  who  would 
have  let  me  do  as  I  liked  at  home,  I  might 
have  run  out  his  estate  quite  easily  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  horse  dairy.  I  have  seen  the  like 
done,  time  and  time  again.  I  have  even  seen 
sanguine  young  men  unite  to  establish  a  stud 
farm  for  breeding  purposes — and  I  have  seen 
the  stock  sold  out  under  the  hammer  a  half 
dozen  years  after,  for  not  enough  (or  half 
enough)  to  pay  off  the  debts. 

Draft  Horses  Perhaps  an  Exception.— 
The  Blue-grass  farmers  of  Kentucky  used  to 
make  mule  raising  profitable  before  the  war, 
so  much  so  as  to  work  out  a  strong  social  line 
betwixt  the  mule  farmers  and  the  hog  farmers 
of  that  State.  A  threo-year-old  mule  was 
then  almost  a  legal  tender  for  $160,  and  a 
three-years-old  mule  had  not  cost  to  rear  more 


than  six  or  eight  hog*,  worth  ten  dollars 
apiece.  But  a  mule  is  tough ;  he  is  (or  was) 
sold  unbroken,  and  they  were  driven  south  in 
droves,  like  cattle.  Perhaps  on  those  same 
farms,  or  similar  ones  in  other  States,  draft 
horses  may  be  bred  with  profit,  provided  that 
at  three  years  old  they  will  bring  an  average 
of  a  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  ante-war 
price  of  a  Kentucky  mule.  Quien  sabe  7 


WHAT  I  THINK  I  WOULD  DO  AS 
DIRECTOR. 


A.  L.  CROSBY. 


Investigate  the  value  of  fertilizers ,  and  the 
cost  of  a  cow's  feed ,  and  of  her  various 
products ;  investigate  the  best  and  cheapest 
mode  of  constructing  farm  buildings;  test 
farm  tools;  try  new  seeds  and  plants; 
poultry  experimentation;  all  experiments 
would  be  usefully  practical,  none  finical. 


“If  you  should  be  elected  Director  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  station,  what  would  you  do  to  help 
real  farmers!” 

I  think  the  first  point  I  would  try  to  settle 
would  be  the  value  of  fertilizers.  Of  course,  I 
would  have  all  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State 
analyzed  for  the  benefit  of  those  using  them, 
but  I  would  go  still  further  and  try  the  stand¬ 
ard  sorts  in  different  quantities,  and  on 
various  crops  and  soils.  I  would  get  at  least 
10  farmers  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
State  to  help  me  with  my  experiments,  so  as 
to  make  tests  on  all  kinds  of  soil  and  under 
varying  conditions.  I  wouldn’t  ask  these 
farmers  to  do  this  work  without  pay,  but 
would  pay  them  liberally  for  their  time  and 
furnish  them  with  convenient  blanks  to  fill 
up,  so  that  they  could  make  all  necessary 
memoranda  at  the  least  expense  of  time  and 
work. 

I  would  try  and  settle  the  question  as  to  how 
much  a  cow  ought  to  weigh  to  give  the  most 
profit.  Above  all,  in  this  line,  I  would  want 
to  know  exactly  what  it  cost  per  annum  to 
feed  the  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  ex¬ 
tra  weight  many  cows carry.  I  believe  now 
that  a  milk  cow  should  be  larger  than  a  but¬ 
ter  cow ;  I  would  try  and  prove  whether  this 
was  so  or  not,  and  would  not  be  much  sur¬ 
prised  if  it  was  not.  I  would  try  to  find  out 
exactly  what  a  gallon  of  milk  or  pound  of 
butter,  beef,  pork  or  mutton  cost;  I  would 
not  feed  in  these  experiments  'palm-nut  meal, 
blood,  desiccated  cocoanut  or  chocolate,  but 
only  such  foods  as  are  obtainable  by  any 
farmer.  I  would  have  the  manure  from 
those  animals  analyzed  and  find  out  the  theo¬ 
retical  value  of  it ;  then  I  would  put  it  on  the 
ground  and  grow  crops  with  it,  and  find  out 
what  it  was  worth  to  the  farmer.  I  would  do 
this  before  I  sent  out  a  bulletin  on  manures 
in  which  I  said  that  cotton-ssed  meal  costing 
$35  per  ton,  was  worth  $34.87>{  for  manure 
after  it  had  passed  through  the  animal. 

I  would  not  fool  much  (in  my  bulletins)  with 
feeding  rations  that  gave  at  much  length  the 
exact  quantity  of  albuminoid*,  carbohy 
drates,  etc.,  necessary  to  maxe  a  perfect  ra¬ 
tion,  but  I  would  first  find  out  what  a  perfect 
ration  was  by  practical  experiments  with  the 
animals,  then  tell  the  farmer  how  many 
pounds  of  bran,  corn-meal,  linseed-meal  or 
other  foods  it  took  to  produce  certain  results, 
and  show  him  that  there  was  a  living  profit  in 
these  results,  and  he  need  not  figure  out  an 
impossible  value  to  the  manure  in  order  to 
get  out  whole. 

After  I  got  him  to  using  the  profitable 
ration  I  might  tell  him  how  it  analyzed  and 
get  him  to  thinking  about  the  subject,  but  if 
I  attempted  to  fill  his  mind  with  albuminoids, 
while  his  pocket-book  was  empty  from  loss  in 
feeding  too  much  albuminoids,  he  might 
“confound”  me  and  the  albuminoids  in  the 
same  breath.  And  I  would  not  blame  him  if 
he  did.  When  I  wa*  pretty  sure  I  had  dis¬ 
covered  something  that  would  benefit  farmers, 
I  would  send  it  out  in  a  bulletin  at  once,  but 
if  too  late  for  farmers  to  try  it  that  season,  I 
would  send  them  a  duplicate  in  ample  time  to 
try  it  next  season. 

Another  thing  I  would  do,  would  be  to  find 
out  the  cheapest  and  best  way  to  build  all 
kinds  of  farm  buildings,  but  especially  stables 
and  pens  for  all  our  farm  stock.  I  would 
have  them  in  every-day  use  on  the  station 
grounds,  and  would  have  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions,  to  send  to  any  farmer  desiring  them, 
showing  how  he  could  put  up  his  stables,  etc., 
himself  and  exactly  what  they  would  cost  him. 
These  buildings  should  be  arranged  to  give 
the  most  comfort  to  both  the  animals  and 
their  owner,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  unless 
both  are  consulted  the  profit  is  bound  to  fall 
off.  I  should  invite  manufacturers  of  farm 
tools  to  send  samples  for  competitive  trial  at 
the  station,  and  if  I  had  not  the  right  kind  of 
soil  or  crops  to  try  them  fairly  I  would  send 
them  to  such  of  my  10  experiment  farmers  as 
bad.  I  would  report  the  result  impartially, 


and  could  do  this,  many  times,  when  the  farm 
paper*  could  not,  a*  they  would  be  accused  of 
partiality,  or  worse. 

I  would  try  all  new  seeds  and  plants  as  in¬ 
troduced  and  should  hope  to  save  much  loss 
to  farmers  by  so  doing. 

As  the  Rural  has  hinted  so  strongly  sever¬ 
al  times  about  poultry,  I  would,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  farmers’  wives  and  daughters,  endeavor 
to  show  by  actual  practice  how  any  farm 
woman  if  her  husband  or  father  would  do  his 
duty,  could  dress  herself  and  have  money  to 
spare  for  “pins’-  out  of  the  profit  of  her  poul¬ 
try  after  she  had  paid  for  all  the  food  con¬ 
sumed. 

In  my  Annual  Report  I  would  not  waste 
time  and  space  in  long  tables  of  the  annual 
rain-fall  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
show  that  if  it  had  rained  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  more  in  May,  the  hay  crop  would  have 
been  145  pounds  heavier  per  acre  in  July  ;  or 
how,  in  the  experiments  in  cutting  potatoes 
for  seed,  if  an  old  hen  had  not  scratched  up 
two  hills  where  (single  eyes  had  been  cut  in 
half,  the  yield  would  have  heen  half  an  ounce 
to  the  row  greater  than  on  the  next  row  where 
eyes  were  quartered  ;  or  how,  by  simply  put¬ 
ting  a  hot  brick  to  the  roots  of  one  hill  of  corn  it 
out-yielded  its  neighbor  by  four  perfect  grains 
and  (one  imperfect  one,  which  may  possibly 
prove  to  have  sufficient  vitality  to  germinate. 

But  I  might  tell  how  I  hired  a  man  to  curse 
oneiof  my  trial  cows, and  the  butter-fat  in  the 
milk  that  night  decreased  10  per  cent. ;  or  how 
because  it  was  raining  the  man  who  fed  the  trial 
pig  did  not  stop  to  clean  out  the  trough  before 
he  dashed  the  slop  in  it,  with  the  result  of  no 
gain  on  the  pig  that  day ;  or  how  the  man  cul¬ 
tivating  the  corn  was  a  bigger  fool  than  the 
horse,  and  losing  his  temper  because  the  latter 
could  not  count  the  rows,  jerked  the  reins,  got 
the  horse  scared  and  himself  angry,  with  the 
net  result  of  10  hills  of  corn  destroyed  instead 
of  the  one  the  horse  accidentally  put  his  foot  on, 
and,  as  it  proved,  did  not  injure  in  the  least. 
I  might  put  some  things  like  these  in  my  re¬ 
port  and  would  then  collect  all  my  bulletins 
and  bind  them  with  it  for  convenience.  If  I 
had  only  sent  out  one  bulletin  I  would  collect 
that  and  not  try  to  make  a  big  report,  stuffed 
out  with  useless  tables  and  theories.  In  short, 
I  would  aim  rather  to  help  1,000  farmers  $1 
each  per  annum,  sure,  than  to  try  to  help  500 
at  the  rate  of  $100  each  and  only  succeed  in 
making  them  all  mad. 


Very  few  of  the  swindles  practiced  on 
farmers  have  anything  original  about  them. 
During  the  nine  or  ten  years  in  which  the 
Eye-Opener  has  been  flashing  his  lantern  on 
the  tricks  and  rascalities  of  crooks  of  all  sorts 
who  seek  their  prey  in  country  places,  he  has 
very  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of  telling 
about  anything  new.  The  same  old  [line  of 
swindles  always  finds  dupes,  so  that  there  is 
not  much  need  of  fraudulent  inventiveness. 
A  swindle  just  played  upon  farmers  about 
Red  Cloud,  Nebraska,  has,  however,  something 
of  the  merit  of  originality.  The  sharpers — 
there  were  two  of  them — introduced  them¬ 
selves  as  S.  E.  Hall  and  G.  H.  Cook,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  to  represent  the  Cook  Anchor  and  Cable 
Company,  of  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas.  They 
claimed  to  have  a  patent  cyclone  cable,  by 
which  houses  and  barns  could  be  anchored. 
In  connection  with  this  was  a  feature  by 
which  every  house  with  a  “cable  attachment” 
was  to  be  insured  against  cyclones  for  10  years 
free  of  charge.  They  informed  the  farmers 
that  under  the  State  law  before  an  insurance 
policy  could  be  issued,  a  certa’n  amount  of 
money  must  be  deposited  with  the  State 
Treasurer,  as  a  garantee  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  when  it  would  be  refuuded,  and  of 
course  they  would  take  charge  of  tne  amount. 
Well  you’d  hardly  believe  it,  of  course,  still 
it  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  rascals  secured  quite 
a  large  sum  of  insurance  money  chiefly  in  the 
fonn  of  negotiable  notes,  and  sold  several 
township  rights  for  the  cable,  before  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  victims  were  aroused.  They 
thought  they  had  a  *  ‘sure  thing”  however,  and 
lingered  too  long  in  that  neighborhood,  so 
that  they  were  arrested  as  rogues,  and  finally 
effected  a  settlement  last  Monday  by  surren. 
dering  all  the  money  and  notes  they  had  re¬ 
ceived.  Now  the“  game”  or  something  on  the 
same  principle  is  certain  to  be  tried  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  near  future,  if  it 
is  not  being  tried  already.  Hence  this  cau¬ 
tion  to  Rural  readers. 


Several  of  the  States  have  passed  strin¬ 
gent  laws  against  the  “green  goods”  or  “saw 
dusfc”  swindlers.  So  severe  are  the  laws  passed 


by  the  last  New  York  Legislature  that  most 
of  the  rascals  of  that  sort  who  used  to  operate 
in  this  city,  now  carry  on  “business”  across 
the  river  in  New  Jersey.  Congress  has  just 
taken  the  matter  in  hand;  but,  of  course,  it 
can  only  do  so  by  punishing  those  who  use  the 
U.  S.  mail  for  fraudulent  purposes.  Last 
Tuesday  Mr.  Enloe,  of  Tennessee,  introduced 
in  the  House  a^bill^the  text  of  which  is  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  any  (person  who 
shall  knowingly  deposit,  or  shall  cause  to  be 
deposited,  in  any  post  office,  letter-box  or 
other  receptable  for  the  United  States  mail, 
any  letter,  circular  or  other  communication 
addressed  to  any  other  person  offering  to  soil, 
give,  deliver  or  transfer  to  any  person  any 
imitation  of  any  coin,  bill,  note,  bond  or  other 
security  of  the  United  States,  or  bank  notes, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  and  by  imprison¬ 
ment  at  hard  labor  for  notj  more  than  three 
years. 


To  Several  Inquirers,— Yes,  the  Silver 
Mining  Company,  of  this  city,  is  merely  an 
alias  for  H.  D.  P.  Allen,  or  H.  A.  Bennett, 
or  Smally  and  Gale,  and  the  many-named 

concern  is  quite  untrustworthy _ The  Frank- 

ford  School  Fund  Lottery,  of  Louisville,  is  an 
outright  fraud  which  ought  to  be  promptly 
suppressed...  Investigation  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  Dime  Distribution  alias  the  Marion 
Trust  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  a  humbug. 
....Yes;  we  are  informed  by  a  nearby  sub¬ 
scriber,  that  “Border  City,”  in  Southern 
California,  is  a  bogus  concern.  The  location 
is  wretched,  and  it  is  merely  a  paper  city 
advertised  to  swindle  “tenderfeet.”  .  .  We 
have  frequently  said  we  do  not  recommend 
the  nostrums  advertised  by  “Dr.”  E.  D. 
Abbey,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  nor  “  Dr.”  Church¬ 
ill’s  Restorative  Remedies,  offered  by  Reeves, 
of  this  city;  and  our  opinion  of  their 
concoctions  is  the  same  now  as  it  has  always 
been. 


TUommt’s  XDffirk. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


An  economical  practice  with  some  house¬ 
keepers  is  that  of  buying  chipped  or  broken 
pieces  of  good  china  and  then  neatly  mending 
them  for  use.  Really  good  ware  for  table  use 
is  often  bought  in  this  way  for  a  few  cents 
and  when  deftly  mended  there  is  no  apparent 
disfigurement.  We  have  heard  of  one  lady 
with  whom  this  has  become  a  (perfect  craze; 
she  is  a  positive  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of 
broken  crockery. 

*  *  * 

A  Michigan  friend  gives  a  mode  of  canning 
rhubarb  or  pie-plant,  which  is  surprisingly 
simple  and  satisfactory.  She  washes  the 
stalks,  skins  them  and  cuts  them  into  inch 
lengths,  just  as  if  preparing  for  cooking.  She 
fills  quart  preserve  jars  with  the  cut  pieces, 
then  pours  cold  water  over  tnem,  covering 
the  rhubarb  completely,  screws  on  the  top  and 
the  operation  is  completed.  The  bottles  are 
put  away  in  a  dark  place,  and  the  contents 
keep  perfectly  until  the  rhubarb  season  comes 
round  again.  The  flavor  is  perfect;  in  fact, 
one  cannot  tell  it  from  that  freshly  gathered 
and  it  may  be  cooked  in  any  way  desired. 

*  *  * 

Women  with  shapely  figures  will  be  glad 
to  know  that.the  tight  redingote  is'.to  be  a  fav¬ 
orite  garment  again.  In  fact  the  polonaise 
in  every  style  is  to  return  to  our  wardrobes. 
The  straight  redingotes  (are  usually  open  at 
the  sides,  showing  a  slash  of  some  contrasting 
color.  Sometimes  they  have  a  full  draped 
back— often  they  are  quite  straight.  The 
bodice  is  often  trimmed  with  wide  revers,  and 
large  ornamental  buttons.  Sometimes  large 
pocket  flaps  are  put  on  the  hips;  silk  “crow’s- 
feet”  are  worked  at  the  corners  of  pockets 
and  at  the  top  of  the  slashes.  A  frugal  woman 
who  wants  to  look  well  will  find  one  of  these 
garments  very  useful  to  wear  over  a  partly- 
worn  skirt.  Like  charity  it  will  cover  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  defects. 

*  *  * 

An  exceedingly  pretty  handkerchief -case  is 
made  of  chamois  leather.  It  requires  a  piece 
of  leather  eighteen  inches  square,  which  folds 
together  like  a  book.  It  is  lined  with  gobelin 
gray  china  silk;  a  layer  of  cotton  batting, 
perfumed  with  sachet  powder,  lies  between  the 
silk  and  chamois,  making  it  very  puffy.  All 
around  the  edges  the  materials  are  very  neatly 
overhanded  together  with  gray  silk,  the 
lining  being  turned  in  to  prevent  ravelling. 
A  styap  of  gray  moire  ribbon  with  a  picot 
edge,  went  all  across  it  inside  to  hold  the 
handkerchiefs  in  place.  The  chamois  had  an 
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all-over-design  painted  on  it,  consisting  of  gilt 
disks  and  dog-wood  flowers.  A  large  bow  of 
the  gray  ribbon  was  in  one  corner.  It  was  a 
very  dainty-looking  affair,  yet  more  service¬ 
able  than  delicate  silk. 


PORTIERE  CURTAINS  AND  DRAPERIES. 

A  young  house  keeper  writes  us  in  a  little 
perplexity  about  her  parlor  curtains.  She 
says:  “My  sitting-room  has  a  bed-room 
opening  from  it,  with  a  place  for  double  doors; 
but  instead  of  doors  I  want  to  put  up  some 
kind  of  thick  curtains.  The  outside  door  of 
the  sitting  room  is  glass  nearly  the  whole 
length  and  -will  also  need  a  thick  curtain. 
Will  it  be  in  good  taste  to  have  such  curtains 
in  these  places  with  simply  roller  curtains 
at  the  windows  with  lambrequins  over 
them,  made  of  the  same  material  as  my 
door  curtain,  or  have  the  lambrequins 
gone  out  of  date?  What  inexpensive  ma¬ 
terial  would  be  pretty  for  these  curtains: 
as  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  my  furnishing  with 
a  great  deal  of  economy,  I  want  to  have  my 
living-room  as  bright  and  pretty  as  I  can  make 
it  with  limited  means.  I  inclose  a  sample, 
wondering  if  anything  of  this  kind  would  be 
pretty  and  durable,  or  is  it  too  showy  for 
good  taste?” 

The  sample  inclosed  is  wnat  is  called  cotton 
plush,  otherwise  double-faced  canton  flannel, 
figured.  It  is  really  the  best  material  one 
could  use  for  inexpensive  portiferes,  being 
thick,  soft  and  durable.  If  not  exposed  to  full 
sunlight,  there  is  little  fear  of  any  fading 
We  should  recommend  our  correspondent  to 
use  it,  but  we  think  she  would  prefer  the 
effect  of  plain  rather  than  figured  stuff.  Deep 
red,  golden  brown,  or,  if  the  room  will  stand 
it,  dull  blue  or  olive,  would  be  handsome 
and  tasteful,  and  in  this  stuff  the  plain  effect 
would  be  richer  than  the  figured.  If  desired, 
a  band  of  the  figured  stuff  might  be  put  across 
the  bottom,  making  a  sort  of  dado.  If  our 
correspondent  has  the  time  or  inclination  for 
such  work  a  band  of  coarse  outline  embroidery 
on  linen  would  make  a  handsome  dado:  some 
bold,  geometrical  design,  done  in  Kensington 
stitch  with  that  coarse  cotton  which  is  almost 
like  cord.  One  handsome  curtain  of  dull  red 
cotton  plush  had  a  dado  of  ordinary  blue  jean 
embroidered  in  white  linen  floss.  But  the 
plain,  rich ,  colored  curtain  would  look  well 
without  any  decoration.  It  should,  of  course, 
hang  from  a  pole.  Now  for  the  lambrequins 
— that  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  decide. 
There  would  be  no  objection  whatever  to  hav¬ 
ing  these  porti&res  with  plain  roller 
blinds  at  the  windows.  Regular  lambre¬ 
quins  are  now  out  of  date.  Sometimes 
we  see  carelessly  looped  draperies  above 
the  window,  irregularly  caught  into  place; 
if  a  woman  has  the  knack  of  draping,  they 
are  charming  and  artistic,  and  can  be  very 
cheaply  arranged.  A  good  material  for  this 
purpose  is  called  Florentine  drapery;  it  is 
soft  cotton,  with  a  very  silky  finish,  costing 
in  New  York  but  nine  cents  a  yard.  When 
over  a  window  or  above  a  mantel  it  really 
looks  like  Florentine  silk,  as  it  comes  in 
exactly  the  same  shades.  These  window 
draperies  are  disposed  like  a  scarf,  sometimes 
caught  up  at  one  side  by  a  fan  or  dried  palm 
leaf. 

We  should  hardly  recommend  window 
draperiss  like  the  portiferes;  uniformity  in 
furnishing  is  not  now  insisted  upon.  If  means 
will  permit,  alight  curtain  hanging  from  a 
pole,  in  addition  to  the  blinds,  would  be 
pretty  instead  of  a  lambrequin:  not  ot  white 
lace,  which,  though  always  pretty  and  fresh¬ 
looking,  is  now  rather  out  of  date;  there 
are  so  many  pretty  and  inexpensive  colored 
materials.  Figured  scrim  is  often  even  pret¬ 
tier  than  madras:  there  are  very  tasteful 
designs  ranging  from  ten  to  eighteen  cents  a 
yard,  and  the  colors  may  be  chosen  to  har¬ 
monize  with  anything.  Either  f  these  cur¬ 
tains  or  scarf  draperies  are  the  prettiest  win¬ 
dow  trimmings  we  can  suggest;  we  trust  the 
ideas  presented  may  aid  our  correspondent  in 
her  selections. 


LOVE’S  YOUNG  DREAM. 


Foreigners  have  a  fashion  of  attributing 
to  Americans  an  undue  love  of  the  almighty 
dollar.  A  recent  anonymous  author  makes 
the  most  sweeping  charge  of  mercantilism 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
must  in  fairness  admit  that  the  acquisition  of 
money,  is  the  leading  object  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  nation,  but  I  shculd  like  to 
know  what  my  anonymous  friend  has  to  say 
to  the  almost  universal  custom  in  the  United 
States  of  marrying  for  love  and  not  for  mon¬ 
ey.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  as  to  the  happy 
results  of  these,  too  often  improvident  marria¬ 
ges.  I  only  advance  the  fact  in  disproof  of 
our  absolute  thraldom  to  the  root  of  all  evil. 

I  have  before  me  two  or  three  letters  which 


I  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  to  answer 
through  the  Rural,  since  they  come  from  its 
readers.  One  sweet  miss,  (I  am  sure 
she  is  sweet,  for  her  letter  bespeaks 
a  loving  heart)  wants  to  know  what 
her  chances  of  happiness  are  in  marry¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  whom  she  dearly  loves,  but 
whose  yearly  income  is  never  likely  to  exceed 
$1,000.  She  says  he  has  no  expensive  hab¬ 
its,  but  that  she  has  not  been  brought  up  to 
work,  and  that  her  parents  are  opposed  to  the 
match. 

Without  knowing  any  of  th  e  circumstances 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  know 
in  order  to  form  any  correct  or  helpful  opin¬ 
ion,  I  would  say  generally  to  all  very  young 
girls  that  it  is  always  best  to  go  slow  in  the 
matter  of  marrying  where  their  parents  are 
not  in  favor  of  the  proposed  union.  Where 
parents  are  sensible  and  God-fearing,  1  have 
known  few  cases  of  happy  marriages  that  were 
not  blessed  with  their  approval.  If  your 
parents  object  to  your  lover  only  on  account 
of  his  income,  it  is  quite  another  matter,  since 
you,  and  not  they,  have  to  live  on  that  in¬ 
come. 

As  regards  the  smallness  of  that,  your 
happiness  will  depend  quite  as  much  upon 
yourself  as  upon  your  husband.  It  will  not 
afford  you  many  luxuries  for  your  table — 
none  in  the  matter  of  dress;  theaters  and 
parties  will  be  quite  out  of  your  line,  for  while 
two  people  can  live  nicely  on  the  sum  men¬ 
tioned,  two  prudent  people  will  consider  the 
necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  the 
probable  increase  of  their  family.  In  a  word, 
then,  don’t  marry  unless  you  are  willing  to 
begin  on  a  still  humbler  scale  than  your  in¬ 
come  would  seem  to  warrant,  and,  above  all, 
unless  you  feel  that  life  in  a  cot  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  your  affections  is  preferable  to  life  in  a 
palace  with  any  one  else. 

Easier  still  to  answer  is  my  second  letter, 
whose  writer  wants  to  know  if  I  think  it 
possible  for  a  woman  who  loves  a  man  who  is 
addicted  to  drink,  to  reform  him  after 
marriage.  Ah,  my  dear,  don’t  make  that 
fatal  mistake.  If  your  would-be  husband 
does  not  love  you  enough  to  stop  his  indul¬ 
gence  before  marriage,  you  may  be  sure  that 
your  influence  will  not  be  any  greater  after 
than  before  The  marriage  service  has  been 
read  over  you.  1  have  known,  even  among 
my  small  circle,  of  so  many,  many  instances 
where  loving  hearts  have  attempted  this 
Herculean  task,  and  all  have  ended  in  failure, 
and  in  the  ruination,  not  of  one  life  alone, 
but  of  several.  “Men  have  died  and  the 
worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.” 
Of  course  just  now  you  will  not  believe  this, 
and  you  are  equally  sure  that  you  will  die  ot 
a  broken  heart.  Better  so  than  to  die  of  the 
sort  of  heart-break  that  will  surely  come  to 
you  in  a  drunkard’s  home.  I  would  go  still 
further,  and  say,  don’t  marry  a  man  who 
under  any  circumstances  will  ever  taste  any 
form  of  liquor.  Every  moderate  drinker  is  a 
possible  drunkard.  Since  like  Portia,  you 
have  been  wise  enough  to  discern  this  failing 
before  marriage,  be  wise  in  your  decision, 
and  say  with  her,  “  I  will  do  anything  ere  I 
will  be  married  to  a  sponge.” 

And  now  I  think  my  third  inquirer  had 
better  ask  counsel  of  God  on  her  bended  knees 
as  to  whether,  khe,  a  church  member,  shall 
marry  this  man  who  is  a  professed  skeptic,  or 
rather  “agnostic.”  “People  who  are  wide 
apart  on  matters  of  such  vital  interest,  ”  said 
a  popular  minister,  preaching  on  matrimony, 
“  pursue  divergent  paths,  and  seldom  come 
together.  ”  I  have  known  a  few  instances 
where  such  marriages  were  apparently  happy, 
but  most  of  them  resulted  in  .the  conversion 
of  the  unbeliever.  You  know  what  St.  Paul 
says  about  being  unequally  mated.  Look  for 
guidance  to  One  who  can  direct  you  far  better 
than  any  human  friend,  and  you  will  not  go 
wrong,  only  you  must  not  look  in  the  spirit 
in  which  we  generally  seek  advice  and  guid¬ 
ance  from  our  human  friends.  I  have  often 
found  that  an  appeal  for  advice  was  simply  a 
desire  to  be  confirmed  in  the  path  already 
marked  out,  and  so,  although  I  may  not  have 
helped  you  with  my  trite  truisms,  I  may  have 
induced  you  at  least  to  stop  and  think  before 
it  is  too  late.  Palmetto. 


A  BIT  OF  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 


Sister  Rural  Reapers.— Do  you  think  that 
in  this  “workaday”  world  of  ours,  we  count 
our  blessings  often  enough*  You  know  that 
old  saying  that  when  one  feels  particularly 
depressed  in  mind,  or  spirits  he  or  she 
should  count  over  25  blessings  especially 
his  or  hers  to  act  as  an  antidote  for  such  ills. 
Now,  suppose,  when  we  first  wake  in  the  early 
morning,  instead  of  beginning  to  think  of  the 
baking  to  be  done,  and  wondering  whether 
or  no,  the  sponge  (we  set  last  thing  the  night 
before)  has  risen,  or  worrying  over  the 
hard,  busy  day  before  us,  we  turn  to 
the  little  face  on  the  pillow  near  its.  It 


may  be  the  baby  of  a  few  months  rosy  and 
dimpled,  sleeping  with  tightly  clenched 
fist  thrown  up  over  its  head,  showing  by  that 
act  (they  tell  us)  perfect  health,  and  sound 
sense.  Or  it  may  be  a  little  maid  of  eight  or 
ten  summers  is  enjoying  the  heavy  sleep  of 
early  childhood  by  your  side.  Kiss  the  quiet 
face,  thanking  God  for  the  health  of  ymir  lit¬ 
tle  one,  and  let  it  count  as  first  of  your  list  of 
blessings.  Surely  it  is  one  every  mother’s 
heart  will  appreciate.  Cover  up  the  little  one 
and  step  softly  around.  Plenty  of  sleep  is  such 
a  good  thing  for  babies  youngjor  older,  and  we 
know  the  little  heads  are  safe  from  harm, 
when  on  the  pillow.  Let  me  quote  a  remark 
made  by  the  good  mother  of  a  large  family  to 
my  own  mother.  “Mrs  Howell”  she  said 
“when  the  children  are  all  put  safely  in  bed, 
and  none  of  them  have  been  sick,  or  got  hurt 
during  the  day,  don’t  you  think  it  a  good 
day’s  work  done?” 

We  do,  and  we  also  think  letting  them  sleep 
reasonably  late  in  the  morning  “a  good  day’s 
work”  well  begun. 

Let  us  hurry  down  to  the  kitchen  now, 
where  the  head  of  the  house  has  already  start¬ 
ed  a  fire  and  put  the  freshly  filled  tea¬ 
kettle  over.  Count  that,  my  sisters ;  it’s  a 
blessing  not  to  be-  overlooked,  and  come  out 
of  the  door  for  a  breath  of  fresh  morning  air. 
Look  away  over  the  hills  and  far  beyond  to 
the  mountains  sharply  defined  by  the  early 
sunlight,  thank  God  for  the  great  creation 
spread  before  you,  and  thank  Him  also  that 
you  are  a  part  of  it,  doing  His  work  under  His 
guiding  hand. 

Bring  your  gaze  back  again  to  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  farm,  whose  every  foot  is  owned 
(clear  of  mortgage)  by  the  good  man  you  call 
husband.  Note  that  blessing,  please,  my  sis¬ 
ters. 

And  now  count  up.  Have  we  enough  of 
blessings,  think  you,  to  begin  the  day  with  ? 
If  so,  we  will  add  the  rest  at  our  leisure.  You 
smile.  What!  Is  the  measure  full  already? 

a  farmer’s  sister. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Do  you  know  that  I  have  known  men  who 
would  trust  their  wives  with  their  hearts  and 
their  honor,  but  not  their  pocket  books — not 
with  a  dollar  ?  Says  Ingersoll  :  “  When  I  see 
a  man  of  this  kind  I  always  think  he  knows 
which  of  these  articles  is  the  most  valuable. 
Think  of  making  your  wife  a  beggar  !  Think 
of  her  having  to  ask  you  every  day  for  a  dol¬ 
lar,  or  two  dollars,  or  for  fifty  cents.  “  Wbat 
did  you  do  with  that  dollar  I  gave  you  last 
week  ?’  Think  of  having  a  wife  who  is  afraid 
of  you.  What  kind  of  children  do  you  expect 
to  have  with  a  beggar  and  a  coward  for 
their  mother  1  ” . 

Be  not  over-exquisite 

To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils; 

For  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown, 

What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 

And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid. 

—  [Milton. 

Charlotte  Bront£  said  that  life  appeared 
to  her  to  be  too  short  to  be  spent  in  nursing 
animosity  or  registering  wrongs.  We  are, 
and  must  be,  one  and  all,  burdened  with  faults 
in  this  world ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  put  them  off  in  putting  off  our  corrupti¬ 
ble  bodies,  when  debasement  and  sin  will  fall 
from  us  with  this  cumbrous  frame  of  flesh, 
and  only  the  spark  will  remain,  the  impalpa¬ 
ble  principle  of  life  and  thought,  pure  as  when 
it  left  the  Creator  to  inspire  the  creature . 

Burke  said  the  true  way  to  mourn  the  dead 
is  to  take  care  of  the  living  who  belong  to 
them.  These  are  the  pictures  and  statues  of 
departed  friends  which  we  ought  to  cultivate, 
and  not  such  as  can  be  had  for  a  few  guineas. 

The  Independent  says  that  the  law  of  God 
in  respect  to  divorce,  as  stated  by  Jesus  Christ, 
is  that  the  marriage  relation  is  permanent 
during  the  life  of  the  parties,  not  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  or  abrogated  except  for  the  offense  of 
adultery  on  the  part  of  either.  Any  law  of 
man  that  terminates  the  relation  for  any 
other  reason  contradicts  the  law  of  God,  and 
should,  by  the  Church  in  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  marriage  and  divorce,  be  regarded 
as  having  no  validity  whatever . 

There  is  an  idea,  far  too  prevalent,  that 
productive  toil  on  the  part  of  woman  is  a  dis¬ 
paragement  to  her  dignity.  A  sillier  and 
more  senseless  idea  never  entered  the  brain  of 
mortals,  whether  male  or  female.  A  woman 
must  have  her  passage  through  life  paid  by 
somebody.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  she 
should  have  an  absolutely  free  ticket  ?  None 
whatever.  She  owes  to  the  world  at  least  an 
equivalent  for  what  she  gets  from  it . 

We  have  again  and  again  urged  our  readers 
to  become  systematic  students  of  the  Bible. 
We  shall  continue  to  do  so.  Those  who  have 
not  tried  the  experiment  have  no  idea  of  the 
effect  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 


even,  would  be  produced  in  their  minds  and 
hearts.  If  one  will  study  the  Book  until  he 
really  acquires  a  taste  for  the  study,  he  will 
be  very  sure  to  continue  it  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life.  He  will  feel  the  need  of  it  just 
as  much  as  he  does  of  his  daily  food . 

Dr.  Parker  says  where  the  work  is  good, 
don’t  think  about  it;  do  it,  and  then  think. 
When  a  person  goes  to  a  place  of  business, 
and  turns  an  article  over  and  over,  and  looks 
at  it  with  hesitation,  and  finally  says,  “I  will 
call  again,”  the  master  of  the  establishment 
says  in  his  heart,  “Never!”  If  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  had  considered  the  subject,  the 
the  probability  is  that  Moses  would  have  been 
left  on  the  Nile,  or  under  it;  but  she  accepted 
her  motherly  love  as  a  divine  guide,  and  saved 
the  life  of  the  child . 

In  a  recent  sermon  Dr.  Cuyler  said  that 
when  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  was  to  be  re¬ 
built,  Winstanley,  the  noted  engineer,  con¬ 
tracted  to  rear  a  structure  which  should  with¬ 
stand  the  assaults  of  time  and  tempests.  So 
confident  was  his  faith  in  the  showy  structure 
of  his  own  skill,  that  he  offered  to  lodge  in  it 
with  the  keeper  through  the  autumnal  gales 
He  was  true  to  his  word.  But  the  first  tre¬ 
mendous  tempest  which  caught  the  flimsy 
lighthouse  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand  hurled 
both  building  and  builder  into  the  foaming 
sea.  We  fear  that  too  many  souls  are  rearing 
their  hopes  for  eternity  upon  the  sands  of 
error;  when  the  testing  floods  come,  and  the 
winds  beat  upon  their  house,  it  will  fall,  and 
sad  will  be  the  fall  thereof . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


“  Nature  impartial  with  her  ends 
When  she  made  man  the  strongest, 
In  justice  then,  to  make  amends. 
Made  woman’s  tongue  the  longest.” 


MY  MOTTO. 


“  ’Tis  better  to  be  ready  and  not  go,  than  to 
go  and  not  be  ready.” 

The  above  has  been  my  motto  for  years,  and 
I’ve  never  regretted  the  day  I  adopted  it.  As 
a  cbi:d  I  was  the  most  careless,  thoughtless 
youngster  in  the  world.  When  I  undressed  I 
took  my  clothes  off,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
whether  I’d  ever  find  them  again  or  not  was 
another  thing  altogether.  Many  a  crack  with 
the  back  of  the  brush  did  I  receive  from  Kate, 
the  nurse,  when  she’d  ask  where  my  hair- 
ribbon  or  round-comb  was.  I  never  knew ;  I  had 
had  it  yesterday,  but  it  had  vanished  in  the 
night  I  remember  wondering  vaguely  whether 
things  couldn’t  walk.  I  was  sure  they  could; 
they  must,  else  why  didn’t  I  find  them  where  I 
had  left  them?  But  where  had  I  left  them*  I 
could  never  remember. 

Then  my  clothes  had  a  way  of  always  getting 
torn.  If  there  was  a  nail  anywhere  about  the 
house  it  never  seemed  to  catch  any  one’s  dress 
except  mine — but  it  always  caught  mine. 
The  door  knobs,  too,  harf  a  way  of  making 
themselves  very  numerous.  Just  as  I  was 
racing  in  a  great  hurry  for  something  im¬ 
portant,  a  knob  (so  it  seemed  to  me)  would 
reach  out  and  grab  me;  I  hadn’t  time  to  stop, 
of  course,  so  would  rush  on  to  the  sound  of 
swish- swish.  There!  My  dress  was  all  torn 
to  pieces!  Never  mind,  if  it  wasn’t  too  bad 
I’d  pin  it  up.  If  it  was  past  pinning  I’d  take  it 
off  and  put  on  something  else.  So  it  went 
till  almost  everything  I  owned  was  in  rags. 
Sometimes  Papa  would  say  at  dinner,  “I’m 
going  to  the  village  and  if  the  children  want 
to  go  they  can  do  so:  that  is,  if  they  hurry.” 

Immediately  there  was  a  rush  for  hats;  a 
hasty  dab  with  the  wash  cloth,  the  pulling  up 
of  stockings,  and  we — or  rather  they,  were 
ready.  But  where  was  my  hat?  Somebody 
must  have  it!  But  no,  they  hadn’t.  Oh! 
what  should  I  do !  Why  did  my  things  always 
get  lost?  “Hurry  up  Dol,  Papa’s  ready ,”  cry 
the  children  from  the  wagon.  But  I  cannot 
go  without  something  on  my  head.  I  rush  to 
the  house,  into  the  sitting-room  crying,  “Kate, 
Kate,  lend  me  your  hat,  please  do,  mine’s 
somewhere,  but  I  can’t  find  it!”  If  Kate  was 
in  a  good  humor  she  would  comply  and  off  I 
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When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


would  run,  generally  having  to  climb  over 
the  tail-board.  Then  there  was  sure  to  be  a 
screw  or  something  on  which  to  tear  my 
clothes  or  scratch  my  hands.  Oh !  dear  me, 
I  was  always  in  trouble! 

One  day  Papa  said  he  would  take  us  with 
him.  When  about  to  start  he  called  to  Mam¬ 
ma,  saying,  “What’s  the  matter  with  this 
child?  She  never  looks  decent.1' 

“  I  can’t  help  it,”  replied  Mamma.  “I  do 
more  sewing  for  her  than  for  any  other  two  of 
the  children  put  together; but  there  is  no  use, 
she  is  always  in  rags.  If  I  put  a  new  dress  on 
her  she  straightway  goes  to  the  barn  and 
climbs  in  the  loft ;  or  she  is  up  a  cherry  tree  or 
riding  one  of  the  horses  bareback.  The  other 
girls  behave  themselves,  but  she’s  a  regular 
tom-boy." 

“Well,  I  cam’t  take  her  looking  like  that,” 
said  Papa.  “Be  a  good  girl,  daughter,”  he 
continued,  turning  to  me,  “and  when  I 
come  home  I’ll  let  you  ride  Coalie  as  long  as 
■you  want  to.” 

The  promise  of  a  horseback  ride  was  all  very 
well,  but  to  think  of  the  others  going  to  the 
village ;  to  have  them  see  things  that  I  had  never 
seen  was  more  than  I  could  stand.  The  big 
tears  began  to  trickle  down  my  cheeks  and  I 
had  a  lump  as  big  as  a  walnut  in  my  throat 
I  was  sure  I’d  burst  in  a  minute. 

“There!  there!  Don’t  cry,  ‘Tear-bags”:(that 
was  one  of  my  nick  names,  because  I  was  such 
a  soft  little  thing  that  I  cried  for  almost  any¬ 
thing),  laughed  Papa,  shaking  his  whip  at  me. 
I  never  budged  till  they  were  out  of  sight, 
then  I  ran  to  the  barn,  up  into  the  hay-loft, 
and,  throwing  myself  down  on  the  hay,  cried 
as  if  my  heart  would  break.  tVhen  I  had 
cried  myself  out,  I  began  to  think.  The  rest 
of  the  girls  always  looked  nice;  why  was  it? 
Did  they  get  more  dresses  than  I  did?  No, 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  didn’t  believe  they  did. 
But,  then,  I  concluded  that  Mamma  must  get 
them  better  stuff  than  she  bought  for  me. 
Papa  had  threatened  to  buy  some  salt  sacks  for 
me  to  wear,  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom  for 
my  head  to  come  through,  and  a  hole  for  each 
arm,  unless  I  took  better  care  of  my  clothes. 
I  didn’t  care.  I  was  a  fright,  anyhow,  so 
wbat  difference— I  couldn’t  look  any  worse. 

I  wondered  what  I  looked  like,  anyhow?  I 
concluded  I’d  go  and  see.  So  I  marched  into 
the  house,  upstairs  into  the  spare  room,  so  that 
I  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  great,  long 
glass  that  hung  there.  I  must  confess  that  I, 
even  I,  was  somewhat  startled  at  the  object  I 
beheld.  Was  that  me?  I  didn’t  believe  it 
was,  so  made  faces  to  see. 

The  “object”  made  faces  back  at  me. 

Yes,  guess  ’twas  me,  after  all.  But  wasn’t 
I  ugly!  No  wonder  papa  didn’t  take  me.  But 
then  I  didn’t  make  myself,  and  I  couldn’t  help 
it  if  I  was  ugly.  And  if  God  made  me  why 
didn’t  He  make  me  as  pretty  as  the  others? 
Then  the  thought  came  to  me,  “Maybe  I’m 
’dopted.”  I  heard  Mrs.  Campbell  say  one  day 
to  Mamma,  “She  isn’t  a  bit  like  the  others; 
where  did  you  get  her?”  The  more  I  thought 
of  it  the  more  I  became  convinced  that  I  must 
be  “’dopted.”  The  other  girls  had  pretty 
brown  curls,  while  I  had  a  shaggy  mane  of 
straw  color;  they  were  small  and  dainty, 
while  I  seemed  to  be  all  legs  and  head,  with 
arms  like  pump-handles  dangling  at  the  sides: 

I  gazed  and  gazed  at  my  reflection.  Face  red, 
eyes  swollen  from  weeping,  hair  matted  and 
thickly  strewn  with  hay  seeds,  dress  hanging 
in  festoons,  one  stocking  hanging  down, 
leaving  a  poor  little  broomstick  of  a 
shank  exposed  to  view,  shoes  covered  with 
dust.  No  wonder  I  had  been  left  at  home ! 

My  reflection  haunted  me  for  days.  Every 
now  and  then  I’d  go  and  look  in  the  glass 
again,  and  every  time  I  did  so,  I’d  shake  my 
fist  at  my  reflection.  One  day  something 
whispered  to  me  “  God  didn’t  make  you  dirty ; 
He  made  you  clean.”  That  was  so.  Then 
why  didn’t  I  keep  clean  ?  Guess  I’d  try  it,  and 
so  I  did.  Poor  me!  How  I  battled  with  dirt! 
But  I  was  getting  along  a  little  better.  Then 
I  begged  to  have  my  hair  cut  off,  but  this 
Mamma  refused.  “Cut  off  those  lovely 
curls?”  she  said,  “I  guess  not.”  Lovely! 
Was  she  making  fun  of  me  ?  I  didn’t  know, 
but  anyhow  I  didn’t  care,  for  I  was  only 
“  ’dopted  ”  and  nobody  cares  for  that  kind  of 
child.  One  day  I  went  to  the  village  with  a 
schoolmate  and  she  had  ^er  hair  shingled. 
The  barber  asked  me  if  I  didn’t  want  mine  cut 
off  too.  I  told  him  I  had  no  money  to  pay 
him,  but  he  said  that  didn’t  matter,  so  I  sat  in 
the  chair  and  he  cut  my  curls  off.  They 
looked  ever  so  much  prettier  after  they  were 
off  than  they  did  when  they  were  on.  When 
I  got  home  Papa  spanked  me  well,  then  went 
straight  off  to  the  village  and  got  my  curls 
back.  He  said  that  the  barber  had  deliber¬ 
ately  stolen  them,  but  I  was  satisfied. 

Now  I  had  no  hair  to  worry  me,  and  I  al¬ 
ways  kept  my  hands  and  face  clean,  but  that 
was  all.  One  day  I  picked  up  an  old  paper 
and  climbed  my  favorite  tree  to  read.  The 
story  I  read  was  of  a  girl,  poor  thing,  who 
had  been  very  much  in  the  same  fix  as  I  was, 


It  related  how  she  determined  to  always  have 
one  suit  to  wear ;  always  have  something  put 
in  a  certain  place  where  she  could  find  it  at  a 
moment’s  notice:  how  she,  each  time  she  wore 
it,  went  over  the  gown  to  see  that  it  needed 
no  repairing,  how  she  sewed  her  buttons  on 
her  shoes,  etc.  Her  motto  was  “Better  be 
ready  and  not  go  than  to  go  and  not  be 
ready.”  Why  couldn’t  I  do  that!  I  could.  I 
immediately  went  to  the  house,  got  out  my  best 
shoes;  there  were  three  or  four  buttons  ~>ff, 
and  I  worked  faithfully  till  I  had  sewed  them 
all  on.  To  be  sure  I  ran  the  needle  under  my 
nail,  and  my  thread  was  all  the  time  getting 
tangled,  but  I  persevered  and  sewed  them  on. 
So  I  went  jover  everything  and  put  them  all 
together  in  the  closet.  The  next  time  we  were 
told  we  could  go  anywhere  I  ran  upstairs  and 
changed  my  clothes.  It  was  so  nice  to  know 
that  I  wasn’t  coming  apart !  When  I  came 
home  I.  thought  I  might  just  as  'well  keep 
them  on,  but  no,  Polly,  my  heroine,  didn’t,  and 
neither  would  I.  So  I  went  and  took  them 
off.  I  forgot  to  put  them  back,  but  as  I  was 
about  to  go  to  bed  I  remembered  it,  so  took 
them  up  piece  by  piece  and  looked  over  them 
carefully.  I  found  lots  of  places  that  needed 
mending,  but  went  to  work  faithfully,  and 
sewed  them  all  up.  After  a  while  everybody 
noticed  it,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
Still  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  good 
when  I  heard  Papa  say  to  Mamma, 
“Dolly  is  becoming  quite  neat,  isn’t  she?” 
“Yes,”  replied  Mamma,  “but  she  is  such  a 
queer  young  one  that  I  don’t  say  much  to  her. 
I’m  afraid  if  I  do  she’ll  relax  again.”  But 
I  didn’t.  The  habit  of  going  over  my  clothes 
each  night  when  I  undressed  grew  to  be  my 
second  nature.  From  the  day  I  adopted  my 
motto  to  the  present  hour  I  always  have  a 
complete  suit  (sometimes  it  isn’t  much  to  brag 
about,  but  it  is  always  clean  and  whole)  ready 
to  put  on.  I  never  have  to  look  in  closets, 
trunks,  or  drawers,  for  my  gloves,  for  my 
collars,  for  my  clothes.  I  always  know  where 
they  are,  for  I  put  them  in  their  proper  places 
as  soon  as  I  take  them  off.  But  I’m  not  a  bit 
old-maidish,  and  I  do  not  tell  this  because  I 
want  to  preach,  only  I  used  to  be  such  a 
fright  that  I  want  to  tell  some  of  the  young 
“Ruralties”  that,  no  matter  how  plain  we  may 
be,  or  how  naturally  careless,  we  tan  over¬ 
come  them  both  to  a  great  extent.  A  plain 
face  will  always  look  far  better  if  the  hair  be 
well  kept  and  arranged  in  the  most  becoming 
style.  Clothes,  though  well  worn,  if  neatly 
mended  and  carefully  brushed  will  look  well 
as  long  as  they  are  wearable.  What  looks 
worse  than  rich  finery,  half  coming  apart  for 
the  want  of  a  little  care?  Give  me  the  girl 
who  will  keep  a  plain  cashmere  dress  neat  and 
presentable,  rather  than  the  pretty  girl  with 
a  stylish  silk  dress  who  has  her  skirt-braids 
dangling  round  her  heels,  ready  to  trip  her  at 
almost  any  step.  If  you  are  careless,  begin 
now,  this  instant,  to  try  and  correct  it.  It  will 
be  a  bard  fight,  perhaps,  but  it  will  pay  in  the 
end.  Adopt  my  motto,  for  it  is  a  good  one. 
It  certainly  is  far  “better  to  be  ready  and  not 
go,  than  to  go  and  not  be  ready.” 

DOHA  HARVEY  VROOMAN. 


GATHERED  HERBS. 


One  day  while  sitting  In  the  door, 

My  mother  said  :  *•  Come,  go  with  me  !  ” 
And  as  she  stepprd  across  the  floor, 

I  took  my  bonnet  from  my  knee, 

And,  loitering  in  the  summer  noon, 

“  ’ Tis  time  the  herbs  were  gathered  in,” 

She  said  ;  “  dog-days  are  coming  soon, 

Now,  when  and  where  saall  we  begin  ? 

You  know,  my  dear,  it  will  not  do 
To  leave  them  for  the  August  sun 
To  sap  their  strength,  we’ll  look  them  through 
For  work  well-planned  is  almost  done.” 

She  picked  a  sprig  of  sage— the  leaves 
Were  slivered  velvet.  “  This  is  fine,” 

She  said,  as,  pushing  back  her  sleeves, 

She  stooped  to  pluck  a  spray  of  thyme. 

And.  one  by  one,  the  fragrance  rare 
Of  sage,  and  thyme,  and  rosemary, 

Mingled  and  met  around  her  there; 

My  precious  mother  !  fair  to  see. 

She  touched  the  yellow  saffron  blow. 

Its  petals  dropped  like  summer  rain; 

She  spread  a  broad  green  leaf  below, 

And  said  :  “  We’ll  come  this  way  again.” 

An  odorous  branch  of  southern  wool 
Was  added  to  the  wealth  she  bore. 

A  tall  sun  flower  beside  her  stood— 

She  smiled;  “  My  hands  will  hold  no  more,” 
She  said,  “  there  yet  Is  balm,  and  rue, 

And  mint,  and  summer-savory; 

This  lavender  must  have  the  dew 
Of  morning  on  its  leaves,”  said  she. 

Sweet  clover,  with  its  tasselled  bloom, 

Was  tangled  ’round  her  slippered  feet; 

She  loved  its  delicate  perfume. 

And  said  :  ’•  What  is  it  ?  O,  how  sweet !  ” 
And  bent  to  loose  it  from  her  shoe  ; 

I  knelt,  and,  with  a  loving  touch. 

Released  her;  “Ah  !  too  tall  it  grew,” 

She  said,  “  they  always  suffer  much 

Who  reach  too  high,  unless  the  root 
Is  Arm  and  strong  ;  ”  I  turned  to  meet 
Her  loving  eye,  my  lips  were  mute, 

For.well  I  know  her  accents  sweet 


Held  a  rebuke,  for  one  who  turned 
Impatiently  from  planting  seed, 

And  watching  growth,  who  weakly  spurned 
Life’s  daily  toil  and  dally  need. 

That  night  the  herbs  were  gathered  In, 

And  laid  away  on  shelf,  in  press— 

And  she,  beyond  life’s  toll  and  din, 

Had  won  the  robes  of  righteousness. 

I  see  her  In  a  garden  fair, 

With  thyme,  and  sage,  and  lavender, 

And  mingled  scents  of  perfume  rare 
For  all  sweet  odors  breathe  of  her. 

And  when  I  fain  would  reach  too  high 
To  pluck  life’s  ripened  fruit,  I  see 
Again  her  faithtul,  tender  eye, 

As  her  last  lesson  came  to  me. 

Her  voice,  like  gathered  herbs,  has  yet 
Fragrance  and  healing  for  all. ills 
That  touch  her  child  ;  though  sore  beset 
By  sin  and  care.  Its  echo  thrills 

My  weary  heart,  and  toil,  and  pain, 

Grow  light  and  easy,  for  I  know, 

Some  day,  that  we  shall  meet  again 
Where  fragrant  herbs  perennial  grow. 

—Lucy  a.  Lhgqett. 


Long  scarfs  of  black  lace  once  so  popular 
are  being  revived. 

Woolen  dress  goods  show  Persian  designs 
either  as  a  border  along  one  selvage,  or  in 
small  set  patterns  over  the  goods. 

We  are  told  that  the  cat  is  to  become  a  fa¬ 
vorite  design  for  brooches  and  scarf-pins. 


LIMA"  BEANS' FOR  WINTER  USE. 

Boil  the  beans'ten'minutes,  strain;  and  put 
them  in  glass  fruit  jars.  Make  a  brine  strong 
enough^to  bear  up  an~egg'and;cover;the  beans 
with  it;  seai;up  tightly  and, they  will  keep  all 
winter.  When  needed  for  use; they  will  have 
to  be  soaked  several  hours  to  draw  out  the 
salt.  MISS  CARRIE  A.  HALES. 


CABBAGE  THAT  IS  DIGESTIBLE. 

Take  a  solid  head’of  cabbage,  cut  fine  with 
a  sharp  knife  and  put  over  the  fire  with  water 
to  not  'quite  cover.  Boil  about  two  hours. 
Turn  off.the;water,'addmilk,;a  piece  of  butter, 
pepper  and.  salt.  ^_Boil  up  and  serve. 

MRS.  c. 


PEACH  BATTER  PUDDING. 

Peel  ripe  peaches,  arrange  in  a  baking  dish 
tnd  pour  over,  the  following  mixture  :  Take 
a  scant  quart  of  milk,  add  ten  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  six  beaten  eggs,  a  little  salt  and  two 
teaspconfuls  of  baking  powder  mixed  with  a 
little  flour.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Eat  with 
cream  and  sugar.  mrs.  b.  c. 

- - 

One  of  the  prettiest  ways  of  wearing  flow¬ 
ers  is  to  arrange  them  in  a  long  graduated 
trail  from  throat  to  waist.  Make  very  full  at 
the  throat  and  taper  to  a  single  flower. 


Correction.— In  Rural  of;Sep.  8,  page 
601  “  Falling  Cake”  should  [have  read  :  Fill¬ 
ing  for  Cake. 


Mrs.  Dart’s  Triplets. 

President  Cleveland’s  Prize  for  the  three  best 
babies  at  the  Aurora  Fair,  in  1887,  was  given 
to  these  triplets,  Mollie,  Ida,  and  Ray,  children 
of  Mrs.  A.  R.  Dart,  Hamburgh,  N.  Y.  She  writes : 
“  I  consider  it  very  largely  due  to  Lactated  Food 
that  they  are  now  so  well.” 

Cabinet  ■photo,  of  these  triplets  sent  free  to  the  mother 
of  any  baby  bom  this  year. 

Lactated  Food 

Is  the  best  Food  for  bottle-fed  babies.  It  keeps 
them  well,  and  is  better  than  medicine 
when  they  are  sick. 

At  Druggists,  25c.,  50c.,  $1.00. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Food. 

150  Meals  for  an  Infant  for  $1.00. 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


- WE  WANT  AGENTS - 

FOR  OUR  ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  latest  Electrical  Inventions  and  Novelties. 
Quick  Sales,  Large  Profits  and  no  Competition. 
A  rare  opportunity  for  tho  right  men.  Agency 
^  worth  from  $75  to  $200  per  month  and  ail 
—  expenses.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

AMERICAN  LIGHT,  HEAT  AND  POWER  CO. 
. CINCINNATI.  OHIO . 


AGENTS  WANTED ! 

TO  SELL  OUR  GREAT  SPECIALTIES. 

Fire  and  Burglar-proof  Safes,  Combi¬ 
nation  Locks,  Burglar-alarms,  Treas¬ 
ure  Boxes,  etc.  A  permanent  and 
profitable  business.  Better  than  any¬ 
thing  eUe.  We  undersell  other  com¬ 
panies  80  per  cent.  Beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
Don't  wait!  Write  us  at  once. 

THE  VICTOR  SAFE  Ac 
LOCK  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


•£75  00  tn  <£9^0  Of)  a  Momh  can  be  made 
$/D.UU  TO  working  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  Whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vac  ncies  In  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond.  Va. 


BOOTt  S  Farming  with  Green  Manured 

The  Fourth  Edition  now  rendv.  Price 
bound  in  paper,  OS  ct«;  In  cloth,  $1.  Will  be  sent 
for  cash,  free  of  postage.  Address 

I)R.  HARLAN.  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


to  $N  a  day.  Samples  worth  *1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Kafetv  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly.  Mich. 


HOLD 

ruts. 


Live  at  home  and  mako  more  money  working  for  ue  than 
I  nt  anything  clue  in  the  world.  Either  act.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  ruts.  Address,  TkUJC  A  Co..  Augusta.  Mama. 


•  V»  SWEDISH  A1EG.  CO.,  Pittsburg. 


O  PCIITC  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useful  Artl- 
fc  Util  I  «  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Agts.and 
Dealer8selllargeauantities.  CHICAflOSCALKCO..  Chicago. 

For  free  Information  concern- 
I  lng  Agricultural  Land  in 
- - ^..ilifornia,  address  with  stamp. 

JOHN  B  iSLER,  8an  Diego,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 

w  Southern  Culifoi 


acva  a  uuinc- 


. v/a  any  in 

money.  Either  as  a  Tonic  or  Blood-puri 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  no  equal ! 

„  P,r*  James  II.  Stone.  Tappan.  Ohio,  sa 
l  know  of  no  alterative  that  gives  so  in 
satisfaction  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparill 

Prcp^ed  by  Dr. J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  M 
1  lice  $1,  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  botl 


Muni  Om-Pants 


Burt,  Hampden, 

Logan.  Haverland,,  Warfield,  Jessie  &  Itasca  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants  40c  perdoz:  *2  per  100,  postpaid.  On 
good  ground  these  will  bear  next  June. 

PUTNEY  <fc  WOODWARD  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 


PUtlINTON’S  STEAM  GENERATOR 

Stands  at  the  Head  (or  Cooking  and  Steam, 
ing  Feed  lor  Stock, 

Heating  Milk  or  Water  In  Dnirys,  small  Cheese  Facto¬ 
ries.  Scalding  Hogs.  Bath-Rooms? Laundries,  etc 
Cooks.  Boils  or  Steams  Anything  with 
Economy  and  Dispatch.  Also,  Purinton’s 
Tank  Heater,  for  Warming  Stock  Water.  Both 
made  of  Boiler-Plate  Steel  and  come  low,  Descriptive 
Circulars  and  price  on  application. 

J.  K  PURINTON  &  CO., 

Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 


General  Advertising1  Bates  of 

TZZI  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Obdinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  typo,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 80  cents. 

One  thouoand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . . 25  per  cent,  extra, 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 
line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents. 


Keep  Your 


This. 


Fanners,  Mechanics  and  YVorkingme 

when  you  want  a  pair  of  Ovor-Pants  that  are  pj 
geriy  cut,  easy  fitting  and  that  will  Never  Rip,  a 
forandgetthe  Newburgh;  also  Newburgh  Nevi 
Rip  Pantaloon  In  Wool,  Jeans,  Cottonadeb  &c 

Pantaloons,  81  to  3.50;  Over  Pants,  75c,  to  8 

cT.£i°w^ant«  wear  you  get  your  money  bac 

Sold  first-class  dealer  in  every  town 

M’f’g  by  Whitehill  &  Cleveland.  Newburgh,  N. 


PEERLESS  DYES  Sold  by  Dbpooistb" 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Bubal  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  L10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  postpaid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29*  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  01 
application. 


Is-Wtrvd  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  W.  T.  > 
aa  msc t?*?. - v Aft 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  September  8, 1888. 

The  globe  seems  to  be  restless  of  late.  We 
have  news  of  three  disastrous  earthquakes,  one 
in  Mexico,  another  in  Greece  and  a  third  in 
China,  all  of  which  have  caused  many  deaths 
and  much  loss  of  property.  Then  floods  in 
Georgia  have  caused  a  loss  of  at  least  $1,000,000 
and  several  deaths;  floods  in  Spain  have 
caused  at  least  five  times  as  many  deaths 
and  property  losses;  while  inundations  in 
Austria  have  doubled  the  losses  of  Spain ;  and 
there  are  reports  of  severe  floods  in  France 
and  Germany  also.  Then  cyclones  and  tor¬ 
nadoes  have  been  unusually  numerous.  The 
terrible  cyclone  which  visited  our  southern  At¬ 
lantic  coast  early  in  the  week  caused  hundreds 
of  deaths  and  the  loss  of  over  $4,000,000  worth 
of  property  in  Cuba  before  it  crossed  over  to 
Florida,  and  reports  almost  equally  disas¬ 
trous  come  from  several  other  parts  of  the 
world  also.  Still  this  is,  after  all,  the  best 

world  we  know  of.  Isn’t  it? . 

In  1831  there  were  only  101  miles  of  railroad 
in  this  country;  at  the  close  of  last  year  there 
were  149,912  miles,  of  which  13,080  were  built 
during  1887.  In  1880  the  capital  invested  in 
agriculture  amounted  to  $12,000,000,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  census ;  that  in  all  sorts  of  man¬ 
ufacture  to  $2,700,000,000;  while  that  in  rail¬ 
roads  now  represents  $9,000,000,000 . 

The  will  of  Charles  Crocker  of  San  Francisco 
has  been  filed  in  the  probate  court.  It  dis¬ 
poses  of  over  $25,000,000,  and  shows  that  a 
part  of  his  estate  had  been  distributed  to 
friends  and  relatives  before  bis  death.  He 
left  nothing  to  charity  or  for  public  purposes, 
but  he  was  liberal  in  his  charities  during  his 
life .  Judge  Ney?  under  the  Iowa  pro¬ 

hibitory  law,  has  decided  at  Waterloo,  la., 
that  a  man  cannot  lawfully  manufacture 
cider  for  use  in  his  own  family,  and  instructs 
the  grand  jury  to  indict,  if  they  find 

that  such  a  thing  has  been  done . 

N.H.  R.  Dawson,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  says  that  more  than  12,000,000 
children  attended  the  public  schools  some 
part  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  of  these  near¬ 
ly  8,000,000  were  in  average  daily  attendance. 
In  both  respects  the  Southern  States  have 
made  greater  progress  than  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  private  and  incorporated 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  show,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  a  marked  advance  in  prosperity  .... 

A  fire  swept  three  blocks  at  San  Franciso, 
Cal.,  Sunday  afternoon,  causing  a  loss  of  $1, 
000,000  and  throwing  2,000  hands  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  One  man  was  burned  to  death. . . . 
The  third  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Protective  Association  of  wine,  beer  and  spir¬ 
it  dealers  of  the  United  States  was  held  at 
New  York  this  week.  The  association  com¬ 
prises  nearly  800  wholesale  liquor  dealers  and 
distillers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
represents  $150,000,000  of  capital.  In  January 
it  distributed  7,000,000  pamphlets  through  the 
country  to  counteract  the  Prohibiton  agitation 

. John  Lester  Wallack,  the  comedian  and 

theatrical  manager,  died  at  his  summer  home 
at  Stamford,  Conn.,  the  other  aay,  aged  69. 

. Cattle  freight  rates  from  Kansas 

points  eastward  have  been  reduced  to  $50 
per  car  to  Chicago,  $25  to  Kansas  City,  and 

$32.50  to  St.  Louis .  Under  the  various 

anti-polygamy  laws  passed  by  Congress  the 
following  convictions  have  taken  place  in 
Utah :  Total  convictious  for  polygamy  under 
the  laws  of  1802  and  1882,  sixteen ,  total  con¬ 
victions  for  unlawful  cohabitation  under  the 
laws  of  1882,  497;  total  convictions  for  adultery 
under  the  laws  of  1887,  eight;  total  convictions 
for  fornication  under  the  laws  of  1887: 
eight.  The  total  fines  and  costs  collected  to 
date  for  violations  of  these  laws  amount  to 
$44,000 . . The  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 

road  made  a  cut  in  grain  rates  Wednesday 
without  consultation  with  the  other  roads, 
and  the  Lake  Shore  and  other  competing  lines 
met  it  at  once.  By  the  new  rule  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  mill  feed,  flour,  meal  and  grain  are 
carried  in  carload  lots  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  on  a  basis  of  30  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred;  a  reduction  of  five  cents . . . 

Professor  Richard  Proctor,  the  eminent 
astronomer ,  arrived  here  direct  last  Monday 
from  his  farm  called  Oak  Lawn,  Marion 
County,  Fla.  He  hadn’t  been  near  Jackson¬ 
ville  or  any  other  infected  place  so  far  as 
known  and  had  obtained  “a  clean  bill  of 
health”  on  leaving  Florida.  On  Monday 
night  he  felt  unwell,  and  on  Tuesday  was 
transferred  from  the  Westminster  Hotel  to  the 
Willard  Parker  Hospital  where  he  died  of  yel¬ 
low  fever  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  age  of 
51.  There  is  no  danger  of  an  outbreak  here,  as 
the  weather  is  too  cool,  a  temperature  of  70° 
being  necessary  for  its  spread.  At  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  the  disease  is  growing  worse. 
There  have  beeD,  according  to  the  record, 
832  cases,  and  over  117  deaths ;  but  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  at  least  200  cases  have  not 
been  recorded.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
nurses  and  doctors,  but  it  would  be  worse 
than  folly  for  any  who  haven’t  had  the 
fever  or  who  are  not  thoroughly  acclimated 
to  go  there ;  for  they  would  certainly  catch  it 
and  add  to  the  burthens.  A  week  ago 
the  mayor  of  the  town  issued  an  appeal  for  aid 
to  which  a  generous  response  has  been 
returned  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
This  city  has  already  contributed  about  $30, 
000  and  money  is  still  pouring  in.  One  man 
gave  anonymously  $12,000!  All  other  towns 
and  cities  are  also  contributing  generously, 
and  doubtless  country  places  are  also  for¬ 
warding  help.  A  large  number  of  refugees 
from  the  stricken  city  have  encamped  in 
several  places  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
fever  has  broken  out  in  some  of  them.  It  has 
also  made  its  appearance  in  several  smaller 


places.  The  State  authorities  have  ordered 
that  the  entire  village  of  Plant  City  be  burned 
to  the  ground,  including  all  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  bedding,  etc.,  in  order  to  stamp  out  the 
plague  there.  Like  Professor  Proctor,  several 
travelers  from  Florida,  and  especially  from 
J ackson  ville,  have  been  stricken  in  other  places. 

.  . .  .The  preliminary  work  of  establishing  a 
Bureau  of  Weather  Service  for  this  State  is  now 
in  progress  at  Cornell  University  which  is  to 
be  the  central  office  of  the  State  because  of 
its  splendid  equipment  for  investigation  of 
atmospheric  phenomena.  General  Greeley  has 
sent  one  of  his  subordinates  to  organize  this 
State  service  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Fuertes.  The  present  signal  corps  of  the 
University  is  being  changed  to  correspond 
with  those  of  the  twenty  States  now  provided 
with  a  like  service.  From  100  to  150  tele¬ 
grams,  making  special  forecasts  for  various 
portions  of  the  State,  will  be  sent  from  that 
point  to  the  lakes,  the  interior  and  the  sea¬ 
board.  The  bill  introduced  into  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  last  winter,  which  failed  to  pass  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  late  introduction,  is  confidently 
expected  to  be  passed  at  the  coming  session .... 
On  March  31, 1887,  the  total  membership  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  was  320,936;  on  March  31,  1888,  it  was 
354,216,  making  a  net  gain  of  33,280,  an  excess 
of  7,681  over  the  net  gain  of  the  previous  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  400,000  now  on 
the  rolls.  During  the  past  year  the  reports 
show  that  there  was  exDended  in  charity  the 
sum  of  $215,975.16.  This,  of  course,  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  many  thousands  of  dollars  which 
have  been  given  by  members  privately  in  aid 
of  less  fortunate  comrades.  The  order  has 
just  been  in  convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  wants  a  pension  for  every  Union  soldier 

enrolled  during  the  late  war . 

The  Exhibition  of  Pure  Food  Products,  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  began  Mondav  and 


lasted  five  days,  was  a  grand  success.  On  the 
opening  day  the  parade  was  two  miles  long, 
and  contained  hundreds  of  floats,  representing 
all  kinds  of  business  in  the  line  of  food 
supplies,  while  those  engaged  in  other  lines 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  adver¬ 
tise.  The  finest  display  was  made  by  the 
brewers  and  ciothing  firms,  and  a  free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  eatables  attracted  thousands  to 
the  line.  Among  the  exhibitors  are  several 
foreign  firms.  The  exhibition  is  the  first  of 
its  kind,  and  its  purpose  is  to  expose 
deceptive  adulterations  and  to  educate  the 

people  on  the  subject  of  pure  food . 

Prof.  Brooks,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  announces 
a  new  comet  moving  rapidly  towards  jthe 

earth .  A  well  attended  Road-masters’ 

Convention  has  just  been  held  at  W ashington, 

D.  C., .  The  Lucas  River  and  Ocean 

Ship  Company  has  just  been  formed  at  St. 
Louis.  Its  object  is  to  build  a  line  of  steamers 
with  adjustable  keels  to  navigate  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  Riveras  well  as  the  ocean.  It  is  claimed  the 
new  ships  can  carry  freight  at  $15  to  $20  per 

ton,  for  which  the  railroads  charge  $150 . 

. Last  Wednesday  the  New  York  Demo¬ 
crats  held  a  hilarious  and  harmonious  conven¬ 
tion  at  Buffalo,  at  which  David  B.  Hill  was 
re-nominated  for  Governor  by  acclamation, 
and  15  minutes  later*  Edward  F.  Jones,  who 
“pays  the  freight,”  was  re-nominated  for 
Lieut. -Governor  in  the  same  way.  Judge 
Clinton  Gray  was  unanimously  nominated 
for  Associate  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Captain  Andrews  who  tried  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  the  14%-foot-long  dory  Dark 
Secret,  after  having  been  at  sea  a  little  over 
two  months  and  having  made  55  miles  more 
than  half  the  trip,  was  picked  up  by  a 
Norwegian  bark  and  brought  to  this  port  with 
his  little  boat  which  had  become  coated  with 
barnacles  and  sea  grass.  He  was  weak  and 
out  of  provisions;  says  he’ll  try  a  similar 

folly  next  year . The  Cotton- bagging 

Trust  Thursday  advanced  the  price  of  jure 
bagging  another  %  of  a  cent,  making  the 
range  from  1 1%  cents  to  13%  cents  a  pound. 

. The  aa.ount  of  tax  to  be  raised  in 

New  York  City  this  year  is  $33,800,000.  The 
Aldermen  have  fixed  the  levy  at  $2.22  per 

$100 . After  all,  the  Commissioners  to 

the  Sioux  Indians,  who  wished  them  to  sign  a 
treaty  selling  to  the  United  States  the  greater 
part  of  their  reservation,  are  likely  to  succeed 
in  spite  of  the  persistent  opposition  of  Sitting 
Bull  and  the  other  chiefs  at  the  Standing 
Rock  Agency.  The  Indians  at  the  other 
Agencies  have,  for  the  most  part,  signed,  and 
it  is  now  likely  that  many  at  the  Standing 
Rock  Agency  will  be  induced  to  do  likewise. 

. Luther  R.  Marsh,  known  to  fame 

through  his  connection  with  Ann  O’Delia  Diss 
De  Bar,  has  settled  uponja  farm  at  Brockton, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  is  building  a  fine  new  house. 
The  200  acres  belonging  to  the  farm  were 
formerly  a  portion;  of  the  Harris  Com¬ 
munity’s  property,  and  were  given  to  Mr. 
Marsh  in  payment  for  some  law  services 

rendered  to  one  of  their  number . 

Both  Presidential  candidates  have  at  last 
given  to  the  public  their  letters  of  acceptance. 
Both  are  lucid,  forcible  campaign  documents, 
giving  in  terse  language  the  views  of  the  re¬ 
spective  parties  on  the  main  questions  at  issue 
uunng  the  present  canvass.  Of  course,  each 
party  belittles  the  letter  of  the  other  party’s 
candidate ;  while  each  bespatters  with  praise 
the  letter  of  its  other  champion — an  excellent 

proof  that  both  are  good .  Maine  has 

gone  Republican  by  an  increased  majority, 
and  while  the  Republicans  are  jubilant,  the 
Democrats  say  they  aren’t  a  whit  discouraged. 

. Congress  has  voted  $200,000  for 

the  Florida  yellow  fever  sufferers . 

....  A  new  Fruit  Trust  in  California — capital 

$250,000 .  A  combination  of  St.  Paul, 

Pittsburg  and  New  York  capitalists  has  just 
formed  a  Rice  Trust  for  the  purpose  of  handl¬ 
ing,  milling  and  marketing  nee  with  the 
ultimate  design  of  controlling  the  entire  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  South — capital  $2,500,000 . A 

Barb-wire  Trust  is  in  course  of  formation  in 
Chicago,  to  control  all  the  business  in  the 

country  and  put  up  prices . One  more 

Anti-Trust  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  two  more  in 
the  House  the  past  week . 


Europe  of  late.  Talk  'of  peace  and  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war  are  the  burden  of  nearly  all 
cablegrams.  The  Czar  has  been  reviewing 
large  bodies  of  troops  near  St.  Petersburg; 
Emperor  William  is  tireless  in  reviewing  vari¬ 
ous  bodies  of  troops  near  Berlin,  with  a  run  to 
Bremerhaven  to  review  his  fleet.  President 
Carnot  has  just  reviewed  the  French  fleet  at 
Cherburg,  and  on  Thursday  reviewed  the 
Third  Army  Corps  at  Rouen;  Francis  Joseph 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  have  just  ended  ^a  re¬ 
view  of  the  Austrian  troops  at  Bellover'near 
Vienna.  Italy’s  fleet  has  passed  under  review 
too,  and  is  now  valued  at  $70,000,000  against 
$30,000,000  in  1866.  All  the  fleets  and  troops  are 
officially  reported  to  be  in  the  finest  condition; 
still  the  work  goes  on  of  perfecting  the  perfect 
and  adding  more  to  each  nation’s  strength. 
It’s  likely,  however,  that  peace  will  continue 
for  the  rest  of  1888 — but  next  spring— well  the 

world  will  see  what  it  will  see . 

Meanwhile  labor  troubles  are  numerous 
everywhere.  Work  is  scarce  and  badly  paid. 
It  is  the  same  old  story.  Major  Barttelot, 
leader  of  the  expedition  in  search  of  Stanley, 
has  been  betrayed  by  Tippoo  Tip  and  slain, 
and  it  is  feared  Stanley  has  met  with  the  same 
fate .  There  have  been  slight  engage¬ 

ments  between  the  English  and  Thibetans  on 

the  north  of  India .  The  Duke  of  Aosta, 

once  king  of  Spain  under  the  name  of  Ama¬ 
deus,  and  brother  of  King  Humbert  of  Italy, 
was  married  Tuesday  at  Turin . 

Simple  and  Direct. 

It  was  the  man  of  rut  and  precedent  who 
said  :  “You  can’t  assist  nature.”  But  the 
principle  that  an  individual  can  conduct  his 
own  business  best  does  not  apply  here.  For 
nature,  as  a  rule,  is  prodigal  and  dissipates  a 
great  deal  of  energy  to  accomplish  her  pur¬ 
poses.  If  you  are  able  to  conduct  any  of  na¬ 
ture’s  energies  into  a  direct  channel,  you  not 
only  insure  effectiveness,  but  change  caprice 
mto  uniformity  of  result.  So,  in  regard  to 
the  vital  part  of  nature’s  breath,  oxygen;  if 
we  reinforce  this  restorative  principle  with 
increased  supplies  and  charge  it  with  posi¬ 
tive  magnetization,  how  additionally  effective 
it  will  be  in  the  building  up  of  vigor,  the  re¬ 
storing  of  wasted  tissues  and  the  preservation 
of  vitality.  This  is  precisely  what  Dbs. 
Starkey  &  Palen  have  accomplished  in 
their  treatment  by  inhalation.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  inference  from  the  following  : 

Mr.  N.  G.  Osteen  adds  to  a  former  testi¬ 
monial  : 

Sumter,  S.  C.,  March  17,  1888. 

“Your  remedy  is  getting  up  quite  a  repu¬ 
tation  in  this  vicinity,  from  the  good  it  has 
done  Mr.  Chas.  Witherspoon.” 

Savannah,  Mo.,  February  18,  1888. 

“  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  Oxygen 
Treatment,  and  am  satisfied  it  has  done  more 
for  me  than  any  course  of  drugs  I  could 
have  resorted  to.” 

Milton  L.  Van  Buskirk. 

Athens,  O.,  February  29,  1888. 

“I  feel  very  confident  that  I  owe  my  life 
to  Compound  Oxygen.” 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Warden. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 

“I  recommend  your  specific  to  the  thousands 
of  sufferers  from  catarrh,  with  its  attendant 
evils.” 

W.  D.  Parker,  Pres't  State  Normal  School. 

We  publish  a  brochure  of  200  pages  re¬ 
garding  the  effect  of  Compound  Oxygen  on 
invalids  suffering  from  consumption,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  hay  fever, 
headache,  debility,  rheumatism,  neuralgia; 
all  chronic  and  nervous  disorders.  It  will 
be  sent,  free  of  charge,  to  any  one  address¬ 
ing  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  331  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  September  15,  1888. 
Little  of  general  interest  has  occurred  in 


Saturday,  September  15,  1888. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Wash 
ington,  D.  C.,  is  now  purchasing  cocoons  of 
the  crop  of  1888.  Persons  having  any  for 
sale  should  communicate  with  him  at  once 
and  obtain  a  circular  relating  to  the  terms  of 
purchase.  If  you  have  not  yet  applied  for 
silk  worm  eggs  for  1889  do  so  at  once  so  that 
your  application  may  not  arrive  too  late. 

. A  big  Wheat  Trust,  backed  by  un 

limited  capital,  is  being  formed  in  the  North¬ 
west,  the  field  of  its  operations  being 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  and  only  the  higher 
grades  of  this  cereal  are  taken.  The  plan  of 
this  combination  is  to  buy  as  nearly  as  possible 
all  the  wheat  delivered  for  storage  at  any 
elevator  on  a  railroad.  The  organization 
comprises  some  of  the  leading  moneyed  men 
of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Brainard,  Duluth 
and  Fargo.  Altogether  over  30  capitalists 
are  in  the  pool,  in  individual  amounts  ranging 
from  $10,000  to  $1,500,000.  Prices  are  paid  at 
a  slight  advance  on  the  market  quotations  for 

present  or  future  delivery . The 

Canadian  Colonization  Company  has  just 
imported  100  prize  sheep,  140  horses  and 
ponies,  and  100  Aberdeen-Angusand  Galloway 

bulls . The  Canadian  Pacific  railway 

land  department  is  offering  prizes  for  the  best 

exhibits  of  grain  sent  in  by  agents . . 

In  consequence  of  some  changes  in  the  manage 
ment  of  the  exposition  building  at  Chicago, 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
been  notified  of  a  largely  increased  rental  of 
that  building  for  the  Fat  Stock  Show.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  Board  last. week  re 


solved  to  abandon  the  'exhibition  “unless 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  are  able  within  twen¬ 
ty  days  to  give  assurance  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  of  their  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  ^furnish,  at  no  expense  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  as  much  or  more  space 
in  the  exposition  building  for  the  shows  of 
1888,  as  was  provided  for  the  shows  of  1887.  ” 

. “Whole  droves”  of  dehorned  steers 

are  reported  to  be  now  appearing  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market.  None  are  yet  reported  in  the 

Eastern  markets . This  year  England  has 

25,256,230  sheep,  being  702.538,  or  2.7  per  cent, 
fewer  than  in  1886 . Sheep  in  Ireland  num¬ 

bered  3,377,826  in  1887,  showing  an  increase, 
of  11 ,783  as  comparediwith  the|previous  year . . . 

F.  K.  Mooreland,  Sec.  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association,  issues  a'call  for  a  convention  of 
farmers  to  meet.in  New  York  City  on  Sept. 

25  “  to  consider  the  tariff  question  in  relation 

to  agriculture,”  etc . There  have  been 

19,000  bulls  and  47,000  cows  enrolled  in  the 
Herd  Register  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  Probably  two-thirds  of  these,  or 

more,  are  still  alive .  Jesse  D.  Carr,  the 

rich  ranchman  of  Fresno  county,  Cal.,  has 
been  ordered  by  a  government  agent  to  re¬ 
move  a  stone  fence  which  he  has  built  around 

40,000  acres  of  government  land . The 

Pennsylvania  Board  of  Agriculture  now  has 
10  outbreaks  of  Texan  fever  under  its  care. 
All  over  the  Middle  and  W estern  States  there 
are  numerous  reports  of  the  same  disease. 

. A  mass  convention  of  cattle- 

growers,  butchers  and  feeders  is  called  to 
meet  in  St.  Louis,  November  20,  to  consider 
the  present  state  of  the  beef -growing  and  beef¬ 
killing  business.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
movement  is  an  effort  to  cope  with  the  Beef 

Trust . In  two  year's  the  stock  of  cattle 

in  Great  Britain  has  decreased  from  6,646,683 

to  6,127,264 . The  fresh  fruit  crop  of 

California  this  season  has  an  estimated  value 

of  $10,000,000 . Illinois  is  the  principal 

broom-corn  producing  State.  The  present 
crop  is  reported  short  in  growth,  hence  long 

corn  is  held  at  firmer  figures . The 

largest  shipment  of  California  canned  fruit 
ever  made  is  now  en  route  to  Chicago,  and 
aggregates  10,000  cases,  or  more  than  a 

quarter  of  a  million  cans . According  to 

recent  advices  from  reliable  firms  on  the  other 
side,  there  will  scarcely  be  half  a  crop  of 
apples  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  this  in¬ 
dicates  that  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for 
American  fruit,  which  is  growing  in  favor 

year  by  year  in  the  English  market . 

..The  latest  advices  tell  us  that  besides  de¬ 
stroying  over  800  human  lives,  thejlate  cyclone 
in  Cuba  did  enormous  damage  to  shipping, 
cattle  and  crops  ;  while  the  attendant  floods 
swept  whole  villages  away.  Owing  chiefly  to 
it,  the  sugar  crop  is  not  expected  to  be  over  40 
per  cent  of  the  average.  In  Vuelta  Aba  jo  the 
drying  houses  of  tobacco  were  completely  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  warehouses  containing  leaf  to¬ 
bacco  were  demolished,  and  the  tobacco 
ruined.  fAt  least  3,500  dwellings,  huts  andout- 
houses,  in  that  single  district,  were  destroyed, 

and  a  loss  of  $1,500,000  was  inflicted . 

Various  central  and  north  Dakota  points  re¬ 
port  frost  on  Tuesday  night.  Aberdeen  reports 
corn  injured  in  some  localities  and  in  others  far 
enough.advanced  to  escape.  Flax  appears  unin¬ 
jured,  corn  and  flax  being  well  out  of  the  way: 
The  Missouri  Horticultural  Society  is  making  a 
grand  fruit’exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis^Exposition, 
and  earnestly  solicits  further  contributions 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  exhibit  opened 
on  September  5,  and  will  continue  to  October 
20.  The  Society  furnishes  tables,  plates,  cov¬ 
erings,  labels  etc.,  gratis.  Sec.  L.  A.  Good¬ 
man  .  Headquarters  of  tne  Society  Merchant’s 
Hotel  cor.  Twelfth  and  Olive,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.  Kentuckians  have  begun  to  cut  White 

Burley  tobacco.  Some  fields  will  be  late  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  resetting,  but  they 
are  likely  to  be  ready  before  frost ;  quality 
excellent . The  quality  of  Connec¬ 

ticut  tobacco  is  reported  to  be  very  fine, 

but  the  acreage  is  curtailed  . 

Reports  from  Nebraska  say  that  corn  is  all  out 
of  danger,  and  by  20  percent,  the  largest  crop 

ever  raised . At  an  inquest  on  a  Cheshire 

(England)  farm  servant  it  was  testified  that 
the  deceased,  only  19,  had  worked  the  whole 
of  that  week,  getting  only  three  hours’  rest 
each  night.  A  companion  of  the  dead  man 
said  :  “  It  is  the  custom.  If  you  won’t  go 
somebody  else  will.” . A  marked  in¬ 

crease  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  ships 
passing  Constantinople  with  wheat  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  western  Europe.  Thirty 
steamers  passed  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
between  the  17th  and  24th  of  August,  as  well 
as  fourteen  sailing  ships.  Since  January  1, 
706  steamers  laden  with  wheat,  came  by  the 
Golden  Horn. . . .  Down  to  last  Wednesday 
twelve  consecutive  days  of  rain  in  Virginia 
had  wrought  great  damage  to  crops. 
Ripened  grain  was  sprouting  in  the  shocks, and 

clover  seed  was  much  injured  . 

The  damage  from  frosts  late  last  week  in 
Maine  will,  it  is  estimated,  amount  to 
$1,000,000,  owing  mainly  to  the  injury  done 
to  the  sweet  corn  crop  for  canning.  Of  the 
above  sum  the  farmers  of  Cumberland, 
Oxford  and  Kennebec  counties,  who  lost  two- 
thirds  of  their  crop,  will  lose  at  least  $700,000, 
and  at  least  5,000  persons  will  be  out  of  work, 
as  the  canneries  can’t  get  corn  enough  to  give 

them  employment . The  President  of 

the  Vienna  Congress  in  his  report  states  that 
the  area  of  land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
cereals  in  Europe  has  increased  since  1853 
from  8,000,000  acres  to  31,500,000  acres.  This 
fact,  he  said,  taken  with  American  com¬ 
petition,  accounted  for  the  low  prices  which 
were  no  longer  remunerative  to  agricul 
turists,  and  the  export  price  of  Amer¬ 
ican  wheat  already  closely  approaches 

the  cost  of  production . 

Owing  to  the  great  shortage  in  the 
French  wheat  crop,  amounting  to  over  100,- 
000,000  bushels,  according  to  the  last  accounts, 
numerous  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  and  towns  as  well  as  from  the  southern 
country  districts  are  pouring;  in  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  asking  for  a  suspension  of  the  duties 
on  imported  grain  for  this  year.  The  farm¬ 
ers,  however,  are  getting  up  a  counter-agita¬ 
tion  and  demanding  an  increase  of  duties,  and 
the  government  is  hardly  likely  to  make  any 

“Herbrand  ”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies. — Adv. 
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change.  The  working  classes  will  use  less 

wheat  and  more  potatoes,  rice,  rye,  etc . 

Several  specimens  of  bagging  to  take  the  place 
of  jute  for  covering  cotton  were  submitted  to 
the  Cotton  Exchange  here  on  Thursday. 
They  are  made  by  the  Lane  Mills  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  one  of  them  stood  every  test  to 
which  jute  bagging  has  been  subjected,  in¬ 
cluding  compression  and  the  use  of  hooks.  It 
was  made  of  the  commonest  cotton  and  can 
be  sold  at  a  price  much  lower  than  jute  bag¬ 
ging.  The  general  opinion  was  that  it  would 
prove  a  successful  substitute  for  jute  bagging. 
Mr.  A.  J.  McGehee,  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  writes 
to  the  Exchange  that  he  has  been  successfully 
experimenting  with  wire  cloth  as  a  covering 
for  cotton.  He  took  a  small  bale  of  cotton, 
covered  it  entirely  with  wire  gauze,  and  found 
it  utterly  impossible  to  set  the  bale  on  fire 
with  an  ordinary  blaze,  as  of  a  match,  lamp, 
etc.  *  Then  he  threw  medium-sized  coals  of 
fire  on  the  bale,  allowing  them  to  remain  until 
they  died  out,  which  they  did  without  igniting 
the  cotton.  Other  points  of  excellence  are 
that  wire  gauze  does  not  change  in  weight 
from  moisture,  is  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the 
cotton  to  dry  out,  is  as  pliable  as  any  cloth, 
and  stronger,  and  can  be  used  many  times. 
Its  cost  at  present  is  somewhat  greater  than 
the  usual  cost  of  jute  bagging,  but  the  writer 
thinks  that  if  it  is  made  for  this  purpose  in 
large  quantities  it  can  be  sold  as  cheaply  as 
jute  bagging  under  free  competition.  The 
letter  is  to  be  considered  by  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  at  an  early  meeting. 


Extraordinary,  but  nevertheless  true.  W e 
refer  to  the  announcement  of  B.  F.  Johnson 
&  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  which  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  show  working  and  energetic  men  how 
to  make  from  $75  to  $250  a  month  above  ex¬ 
penses. — Adv. 


Crops  &  iilxtr lids. 


Saturday,  September  15,  1888. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  loss  of  35  per 
cent  of  the  new  Louisiana  rice  crop  owing  to 
recent  heavy  rains.  Georgia  rice  also  has 
received  much  damage  and  as  a  good  deal  of 
the  crop  still  remains  uucut  more  injury  is 
expected  from  the  freshets  now  prevailing 
in  the  State . The  New  England  Home¬ 

stead  onion  reports  indicate  that  the  crop 
will  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  1886.  Essex  and 
Franklin  counties  in  Massachusetts  have  400 
acres  each  of  splendid  onions,  and  Connecticut 
has  1,(  00  acres  for  shipment,  mostly  about 
Green’s  Farms,  where  the  yield  is  125  to  150 
barrels  per  acre,  or  33  per  cent,  more  than 
last  year’s  crop.  The  great  Chester  meadows 
of  Orange  County,  running  down  into  New 
Jersey,  are  generally  bearing  well  and  there 
are  favorable  reports  from  Lake  County, 
Ohio,  where  there  are  800  acres  grown.  The 
2,500  acres  of  onions  about  Chicago  are  all 
yielding  well.  The  Northern  Vermont  crop, 
which  is  usually  large,  was  affected  by  the 
drought.  The  market  is  opening  considerably 
lower  this  year,  Chicago  paying  50  cents  per 
bushel  of  56  pounds,  and  country  buyers  are 
plenty.  The  New  York  market,  which  takes 
the  Connecticut  and  Chester  county  crop,  is 
lower  than  for  some  years  at  this  season.  White 
onions  are  imported  at  $1.50  to  $2.50,  but 

f rowers  are  not  anxious  to  sell  at  these  prices. 

here  is  a  general  tendency  among  growers 
to  hold  the  crop  for  the  later  markets,  or  at 
least  to  sell  gradually  at  present. 

The  crop  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  referring  to  the  condition,  results  and 
prospects  of  the  crops  all  over  the  country 
on  September  1,  was  issued  last  Monday, 
September  10.  It  makes  the  average  con¬ 
dition  of  corn  94.2;  wheat,  77.3;  oats,  87.2; 
rye,  92.8;  barley,  86.9;  buckwheat,  93.7; 
potatoes,  91.6,  and  tobacco  87.  The  returns 
show  but  very  slight  falling  off  from  the 
exceptionally  high  August  report  of  maize, 
the  general  average  having  declined  but  one 
point  during  the  month.  The  loss  is  almost 
entirely  in  one  State,  Kansas,  where  drought 
and  hot,  dry  winds  caused  a  decline  of  eleven 
points  since  last  report.  This  high  average  of 
condition  has  been  exceeded  but  once  during 
the  past  ten  years,  in  I885,  when  it  stood  at  95 
and  the  largest  crop  ever  grown  was 
harvested.  In  the  seven  corn  surplus  States 
the  average  of  condition  is  95,  against  64  at 
the  same  date  in  1887.  The  averages  of  these 
States  are:  Ohio,  99;  Indiana,  99;  Illinois,  98; 
Iowa,  99;  Missouri,  92;  Kansas,  80,  and 
Nebraska,  97.  In  other  States  of  large  pro¬ 
duction  it  is:  New  York,  92;  Pennsylvania, 
98;  Virginia,  92;  Texas,  96;  Tennessee,  93,  and 
Kentucky,  95.  The  average  condition  of 
spring  and  winter  wheat  when  harvested  was 
77.3,  against  82  last  year  and  87.8  in  1886.  In 
1885  it  was  72  and  in  1884,  98.  The  winter 
wheat  States  show  a  slight  improvement 
over  the  last  report  of  condition  (July),  but 
there  has  been  a  serious  decline  iu  the  spring- 
wheat  region  of  the  Northwest.  Chinch  bugs 
were  again  a  serious  evil  in  portions  of  W is- 
consin  and  Minnesota,  while  unseasonable 
rains  at  and  after  harvest  materially  lowered 
condition  in  these  States  and  in  portions  of 
Iowa.  Frost  between  the  16,  and  18  of  the 
month  did  some  damage  in  the  Red  and  Jim 
River  Valleys.  The  averages  of  the  principal 
States  are:  Winter  wheat— New  York,  86: 
Pennsylvania,  93;  Tennessee,  96;  Kentucky, 
90;  Michigan,  78;  Indiana  64;  Illinois,  72;  Mis¬ 
souri,  75;  Kansas,  90;  California,  85;  Oregon, 
94.  Spring  wheat— Wisconsin,  78;  Minnesota, 
70 ;  Io  wa,73 ;  Nebraska, 80 ;  Dakota, 78.  The  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  oats  at  time  of  harvest  was 
four  points  lower  than  at  last  report.  In  only 
one  year  since  1881  has  the  September  report 
made  condition  less  than  90—1887,  when  it  was 
84.4.  The  decline  this  year  was  mainly  in  the 
spring  wheat  region  of  the  Northwest  and  on 
account  of  rust  and  unfavorable  meteorolog¬ 
ical  condition  at  time  of  harvest.  State  aver¬ 
ages  are:  New  York,  93;  Pennsylvania,  96; 
Ohio,  95;  Illinois,  92,  Indiana,  93;  Minnesota, 
80;  Iowa,  73;  Dakota,  90.  Barley  has  declin¬ 
ed  slightly,  while  buckwheat  shows  small  im¬ 
provement.  Potatoes  have  fallen  off  less 
than  two  points  during  the  month  and  condi¬ 
tion  is  generally  high  in  all  sections.  Last 


year  there  was  a  decline  of  17  points  during 
the  month,  the  September  average  being  67. 
Tobacco  shows  slight  improvement  mainly  in 
the  cigar-leaf  States. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of 
the  British  grain  trade  during  the  last  week, 
says:  With  the  exception  of  a  few  showers 
the  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been 
fine.  Much  grain  has  been  secured,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  which  is  much  better  than  was  expected. 
It  is  believed  the  quantity  will  also  exceed  the 
estimates.  Still  the  condition  is  indifferent 
at  the  best.  The  bulk  of  the  samples  offered 
have  been  unfit  for  the  market.  Values  range 
at  34  and  42s  for  new  wheat.  The  sales  have 
been  14,548  quarters  at  37s  6d  against  72,462 
quarters  at  29s  Id  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

The  wholesale  fruit  dealers  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  have  formed  a  combination  to  im¬ 
port  a  certain  number  of  carloads  of  peaches 
direct  from  the  growers  in  Delaware,  instead 
of  from  dealers  in  New  York,  as  heretofore, 
thus  saving  the  commission  of  the  New  York 
dealers.  This  scheme  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  a  move  toward  a  corner  in  the  general 
fruit  market,  and  if  the  peach  combination 
works  well  a  combination  on  oranges,  apples, 
pears  and  other  fruit  may  be  expected. 


WIRE  NETTING  FENCES. 


This  style  of  fencing  nas  been  In  use  for  many  years 
In  a  limited  way,  but  In  the  last  five  or  six  years  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  It  has  been  put  up.  It  has  proved 
to  be  the  best  fence  for  all  purposes  that  has  yet  been 
tried.  Sedgwick  Bros.,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  are  large 
manufacturers  of  these  excellent  fences,  and  will 
send  catalogues  to  all  applicants,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  takes  pleasure  In  Inviting  Its  readers  to  write 
to  them,  referring  to  this  paper.— Adv. 

- - - - 

LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  September  15,  1888.. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas- 

Ordinary .  7  9-16  7  11-16  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  1-16  8  13-16  . 

Good  Ordinary . 9  996  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  15-16  9%  . 

Low  Middling .  996  10  1-16  . 

Strict  Low  Middling...  10  3-16  10  5-16  . 

Middling . 1096  1096  . 

Good  Middling . 10  11-16  10  13-16  . 

Strict  Good  Middling..  10  15  16  11  1-16  . 

Middling  Fair . 11  5-16  11  M6  . 

Fair . 11  15-16  12  1-16  . 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 714  I  Low  Middling .  996 

Strict  Good  Ord . 8  13—16  I  Middling .  9  15-16 

Poultrt-Live-FowIs,  near-by,  per  lb, 14®  15c;  fowls 
Western,  per  lb,  14®1496c’  roosters,  per  lb,  9®10c:  tur¬ 
keys,  per  lb  10®12c:  ducks,  western,  per  pair,  65®$1; 
geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  40®1  65;  chickens;  spring, 
per  lb.  12®15c. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  per  lb,  10®15c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  15c;  do  western,  12®18e:  squabs; 
white,  per  dor,  #2  25;  do  dark,  per  doz,  <1  50®1  75, 
chickens.  Philadelphia  spring,  16318c:  do  westorn  do, 
14®18c;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  10®17c;  do,  9®l0c. 

Hops.— State,  1887,  best,  29®90c;  do,  1887,  fair, 
16318 ;  do,  common,  14315  ;  do,  old,  3®4;  California 
choice,  16®17;  do  good,  13@14;  do  common,  U®12. 

hay  and  Straw.— Hay— Choice  Timothy,  95®1  00, 
good  do  85® 90c,  medium,  75®80c;  shipping  65®70c.; 
Clover,  mixed,  60(3. 65c.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  65®70c; 
short  do,  40@50c;  oat,  40®45c. 

Beans.— Marrows,  $2  45®2  50;  medium,  choice  $2  30 
pea  $2  5032  55;  red  kidneys,  $1  95@2;  white  kidneys 
choice,  $2  15®2  25;  foreign,  mediums,  <1  80®1  95;  do 
small,  *2  05®2  10;  California  Lima,  $3  00;  green  peas, 
new,  $2  00. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.— Long  Island,  per  bbl,$l  75® 
2  00:  Now  Jersey  per  bbl.  $1  50®$1  75;  Sweets,  per  bbl, 
$2  00®$3  00;  Onions,  Maryland,  per  crate,  $2  50;  do, 
State  per  bbl.  *2  00  3  2  25:  Orange  Co,  per  bbl,  $1  2531  50; 
Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  100,  41  50  32  00 ;  tomatoes, 
per  crate  25340c;  cucumbers,  per  thousand,  $1 00341  25; 
corn,  per  100,  40341  ;  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl,  $1  25®$1  50; 
Beans,  Lima  $150®41  75;  Squash,  per  bbl,  $1  00®$175; 
Turnips,  Russia,  75c@41  00. 

Fruits.—  fresh.—  Huckleberries,  per  quart  6®8c. 
Peaches,  per  crate,  $1  00@41  25  watermelons,  per 
100,  $3@10;  apples,  Southern,  per  bbl,  $1  00®8  00; 
pears,  per  box,  41  00®$1  50;  grapes  per  lb,  4®6c. 

Fruits  Dried— Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
69f@8c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated,  596@696c; 
do  sliced,  new,  59637c;  do  chopped,  29t®89tc;  do  cores 
and  skins,  — ®lc;  Cherries-pitted,  l7®21c;  Raspber 
ries— evaporated,  25327c:  do  sun-dried,  24®26c;  Black¬ 
berries,  7Mc;  Huckleberries,  9®10c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  at  steady  prices,  with  moderate 
demands.  Fancy  hand  picked  quoted  at  5@59£c  and 
farmers’  grades  at  4@496c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes. -Jersey,  S0@55c.  per 
bush,  basket;  Southern  New  Rose,  choice,  per  bbl.  41 7 
@2;  do,  do.  medium  to  prime,  41@1 50;  do  do,  culls,  bbl, 
40@50o;  Southern  Chili  Reds,  choice,  bbl,  41  503200. 

Boston.— Potatoes.— Best  nearby  and  Rhode  Island 
natives,  $2  50@2  75  per  bbl.;  Long  Island  and  Norfolk, 
$1  5032,  as  to  quality:  new  summer  squash,  75c@$l  50; 
tomatoes,  4tlc®41  00  per  crate;  new  turnips,  $1  50@1  75. 
At  New  York,  cabbage  steady  at  44  50@5  50;  tomatoes, 
60c@41  50  per  crate,  green  peas,  $1  25@1  50:  beans, 
lower  at  41  per  bushel,  turnips,  75c@$l  00  per  bbl.; 
cucumbers,  dull  at  50c  per  100;  cauliflower,  44@6  per 
bbl.;  egg  plant,  $5;  green  corn,  50c<«4l;  beets,  41  253 
1  50  per  100;  carrots,  41  00  per  100;  summer  squash,  $1 
per  100. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— One-year  old  Mess, 
quoted414@14  25;New  mess, 15  25®  15  50.  short  clear;  41625 
3418  25.  Extra  Prime  mess,  415  00:  prime  do,  415@15  50, 
and  family  mess,  $19  00@20  00.  Beef— India  Mess,  in 
tierces,  412  50®14;  Extra  Mess,  in  barrels.  4737  50; 
Packet,  48®8  50:  per  bbl,  and  $12@12  50  in  tierces; 
Plate,  47  503  7  75;  Family  at  $9  50.  Hams.— 415  50@16 
414314  50  Winter  packing.  Cut  Meats.—  Quoted  12  lb 
average,  Bellies,  9c;  Pickled  Hams,  1296c;  pickled 
Shoulders. 7J6c;  Smoked  shoulders  at  894®896e:  do  Hams 
1296c.  Dressed  Hogs.— City  heavy  to  light,  838J4c. 
Lard.— September,  410  20;  October,  $10  103410 14;  No¬ 
vember,  9  36c;  City  steam,  9  30;  refined  quoted  $10  10 
for  Continent,  411.25fi.or  So  America. 

Philapelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City,  fami¬ 
ly,  per  bbl.  48  50@9;  do  do,  packets,  47  50@8;  smoked 
beef,  12®13c;  beef  hams,  $16®17.  Pork.— Mess,  $16; 
do,  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do  family,  $16  50.®17 
Hams, smoked,  per  lb,  1296®14c:  do,  S.  P„  cured  in 
tierces,  1131196c;  do  do  do,  in  salt,  896@9c;  sides,  clear 
ribbed,  smoked,  996@10;  shoulders,  in  dry  salt  and  fully 
cured,  7@79tc;  do,  do,  smoked,  796®794c;  Shoulders, 
pickle  cured.  794@79te;  do  do  smoked,  896@9c;  bellies 
In  pickle,  9@996c;  do  breakfast  bacon,  10@llc.  Lard.— 
Firm;  Citv  refined, $10.50341  l.OOdo  steam, *10.25®10.2796; 
butchers’  loose,  $9  50@9  75. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— 414  S0@14  3296.  Lard.— 49  9796: 
per  100  lbs;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose).  $8  6796@8  70; 
dry  salted  shoulders,  boxed,  47  6296®7  75;  short  clear 
sides,  boxed,  49  00®9  25. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.— Creamery  State,  fancy  pails 
24c ;  tubs,  28®28^jc;  Western  fancy,  23c;  prime,  19®21c’. 
fair  to  good,  13®i7c;  State  dairy  tubs,  good  to  fancy’ 
19322c:  fair,  15®17c;  Welsh  prime,  18®20c;  fair  to  good’ 
15@17c;  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  choice,  16®18c’ 


do  good  to  prime,  14@15c  ;  dairy,  fine.  14963'5c  ;  good 
1331396c;  ordinary,  12@1296e  ;  Western  factory,  June 
firkins,  14o:  June  tubs,  1331396c;  fresh  firkins,  1296013c; 
fresh  tubs,  1296@13c;  seconds,  12c;  Western  dairy  and 
factory  thirds,  11@  1196c. 

Cheese— Full  cream,  white  and  colored,  State  fac¬ 
tory,  8 96®  9c  :  good  to  choice  do,  8@89tc  ;  medium  at 
7960796c,  and  ordinary  at  7379tc  ;  skims,  light  white, 
696®  6kc;  colored,  5J4@6c;  medium,  4@5c ;  full,  l®3c; 
Ohio  flat,  7@89tc. 

Egos,— Eastern,  1996@20c ;  Western,.  I7@1996c .  Cana¬ 
da,  19319J4C. 

Philadelphia, «'Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery  extra,  at  23c;  Western  creamery,  extra  at  16*63170, 
B.  C.  and  N.  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
14@15c;  packing  butter,  11312c.  Eggs.— Were  steady, 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  16320c;  Western  firsts,  1796018c; 
Cheese— Firm;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream,  at 
9@9J4c,  Ohio  flats  choice,  89tc;  do.  fair  to  prime,  7®796c 

Chicago,  Ill  —  Butter.—  Creamery,  23@2496c;  dairy 
1631996c.  Eggs.— Quiet  at  1596®16J6c. 

Boston.— Butter.— Western  creamery,  extras,  20® 
21c  per  lb,  extra  firsts,  16®20e;  firsts,  1831896c;  imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  16@18c;  factory,  15@17c;  New  York  and 
Vermont,  extra  creamery,  21@2196c;  extra  firsts,  19® 
20c;  Vermont  dairy,  16®20c.  Cheese.— Choice  Northern 
factory,  996c.  low  grades  as  to  quality:  Western,  8® 
814c:  sage  9c;  Add  96®lc  per  n>  for  Jobbing  prices. 
Eggs.— Firm;  Eastern,  fresh,  1796018c;  fancy,  19@20c; 
Northern,  17@17J6c;  Western,  l?96c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at  909639096c;  No.  3 
do  8408596c;  No.  2  red  9096c;  No.  2  corn,  at  4596c;  No. 
2  oats,  at  2496c  ;  No.2  Rye,  at  5496c;  No.  2,  Bariev  at  71c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.  —  No- 1  Pennsylvania 
Red  in  export  elevator, $1  Ol96c;  do  in  grain  depot  41 02c; 
Ungraded  in  export  elevator,  41  0096c;  No.  2  Red  for 
September,  9796c®98c;  do  for  October;  9796098c;  do  for 
November,  9896099c;  do  for  December  99960100c  Rye— 
54®57c.  Cohn— No.  2  Mixed  in  20th  st;  elevator,  54c; 
do  on  track  5496c;  No-  2  Mixed  for  September,  53960  54c; 
do  for  October,  5896054c;  do  for  November,  53®5Sc; 
do  for  December,  46348c.  Oats.— Rejected  White  at 
2896031c;  Ungraded  White.  3314355c;  No.  3  White  at 
8196@3296cNo.  2  White, 35c;  futures  quiet,  steady;  No.2 
White  for  September,  8433496c:  do  ror  October.  33T6@ 
8496c;  do  tor  November,  34)6®3496c;  do  for  De  cember, 
35@35J6c; 

New  York,— Grain— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard  41081n 
store;  No.  2  Chicago,  999609896c  afloat;  Ungraded 
Red.  78® 99c :  No.  2  Red  9714c  elevator;  9741398c  de¬ 
livered;  98@9896c  free  on  board:  No.  2  September,  9746 
39796c:  do  October.  9?96®9S96c;  do  November,  99®41  00; 
do  December;  $1  0096@»10196;  do  January,  $1  0196® 
41  02;  do  May,  41  0446061  05%:  do  June,  41  1049634  05%. 
Corn— U ugraded  Mixed  at.53J6®56;  No.  2  5lk®54 91c 
In  elevator;  559605496c  delivered  Option  ranges  were: 
No.  2  September,  5496  0  5496c;  October,  549605496c;  do 
November,  54335446c;  do  December.  52%35296c;  do 
January,  50c41@5046  Oats— No  3  at  2791328c;  do  white, 
31@8146c.  No.  2,  309633096:  do  White,  3333846  No.  1  White, 
44c:  Mixed  Western.  26@33c;  White  do,‘.28@45c;  No.  2 
September,  304633041c;  do  October.  304633041c;  do 
November,  3096031c;  do  December,  3191c;  No.  3  White 
October,  3146c;  No.  2  White  September,  86c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


H.  P.-G.  S.  C.-J.  A.  F.-J.  L— W.  C.  S.— W.  E.-W.  B. 
C.-A.  J.  A.-J.  G.-H.  H.-J.  G.  K— D.  F.  I.-D.  R,-W. 
S.  D.-W.  J.  B.  S.-J.  S.  S.-Mrs.  N.  E.  B.,  thanks-S.  L. 
H.-P.  E.  S.— W.  A.  S.-J.  B.  S.-G.  D.  K.-J.  J— J.  C. 
McA.-J.  H.-C.  L.  S.-W.  O.  A.-E.  H.  J.-G.  W.  S.-L. 
P.  S.— B.  G.-G.  H.  R.-P.  M.  A.-P.  H.  J.-M-  H.  D  — 
W.  B.  C.-F.  M.  H.-W.  J.E.-C.S.  M— C.  C.  A.-G.  E. 
M.-A.  A.  C.-J.  W.  S.-W.  E.  V.-C.  C.-T.  H.  H.-S.  H. 
A  Sons,  grades  received  E.  W.  B.— L.  M.,  grapes  re¬ 
ceived— L.  A.  H.,  thank  you— J.  S.  S.— VV.  F.— P.  1).  K.— 
J.  8.  B.,  yes,  the  R.  N.-Y.  potato  No.  2  will  be  sent  to 
all  of  our  subscribers  who  apply.  Due  notice  wilt  be 
given  when  to  apply— B.  F.  F.,  thanks— VV.  H.  B.— D. 

R.  G.,  thanks-S  A.  H— A.  M.-S.  A.  H.-A.  H;H.  S.- 

S, -S.  H.  &  S„  paper  received;-G.B-D.  W.  C.-R.  M.— 
i  G.  A.  G.-B.  O.  S.-J.  N.  R.-S, .  T'.-E:  H—C:  S,  W-G. 

P.P. 
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LIGHTNING  WELL-8INKINQ 
MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Well-ainking  and  proapecting  tools  aeni 
on  trial.  529  feet  has  been  aunk  in  8 
houra.  Instructions  for  beginnera.  An 
Encyelopdia  of  800  Engravings  of  -well 
1  and  prospcetorsY  tools,  pumps, 

^wind  and  steam  engines.  A  trea- 
1  on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  charges 
ijj  cts.each. 
rhe  American 
WellWorks. 

1  AURORA,  ILLS., 
U.  S.  A. 


TELEPHONES  PAY  !  Our  New  Reliable  only 
93.00.  Children’s  Si  50.  Address 

Practical  Telephone  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I  will  deliver  at  Your  Stntiou 

CHOICE  HOME-CROWN  BUDDED  IPPLf  TREES 

for  910  per  hundred.  None  better.  Address 
Kirby  Homestead,  Chariton,  N.  Y.  F.  D.  Curtis. 


AGENTS  xiEnE 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  9)4.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  $18  one  day,  976.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Sep.  .15,  1888. 

Milch  Cows.— Receipts  thus  far  this  week,  115  head. 
There  has  been  a  little  more  demand  for  cows  to  fill 
up  stables  where  the  stock  has  been  condemned  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  but  there  is  no  im¬ 
provement  In  Ihe  general  tone  of  the  market.  Quota¬ 
tions  range  from  $25  to  $45  por  head,  with  selected  at 
retail  bringing  $50  to  $69. 

Calves— Grassers,  240  lb,  at  246c;  Buttermilk  Calves, 
203  lb,  at  $2  90  per  100  lb;  do,  203  lb.  at  8c;  6  Fed 
Calves,  228  lb,  at  896c;  do  217  lb,  at  346c;  Veals,  162  lb,  at 
746c;  Buttermilks  (Few  Fed  Calves),  251  lb,  at  3c;  Fed  1 
Calves,  300  lb,  at  446c;  Veals,  182  lb.  at  746c;  do  178  lb,  at 
8c;  Grassers,  250  lb,  at  $2  45  per  100  lb;  do  212  lb,  at  42  50; 
Veals,  166  lb,  at  6c  per  lb;  do  181  lb,  at  8c;  Buttermll  ks 
(few  Fed  Calves),  215  lb,  at  $3  15  per  100  lb;  Fed  Calves, 

227  lb,  at  $3  75;  Veals,  182  lb,  at  796c  per  lb- 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Penusy  Ivan  la  Sheep,  101  lb  aver¬ 
age,  at  446c  per  lb;  State  do  104  lb,  at  4c;  do  94  lb  at  346c; 
State  Lambs,  57  lb,  at  544c;  do  65  lb,  at  596c;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  do  60  lb,  at  596c;  do,  74  lb,  at  696c.  State  sheep, 

88  lb,  at  4c:  do  91  lb.  at  496c;  Territory  do.  10446  lb,  at 
44  30  por  100  lb;  State  Lambs,  60  lb,  at  45  75;  State 
Sheep  and  Lambs  73  lb,  at  4c;  Canada  Lambs,  75  lb,  at 
696c;  State  do,  65  lb,  at  696c;  do  69  lb,  at  646c;  State 
Sheep,  109  lb,  at  446c:  Cull  Lambs  and  Sheep.  53  lb,  at 
4c;  State  Lambs,  64  lb  at  644c;  do,  62  lb.  at  45  80  per  100 
lb;  State  Sheep.  98  lb  at  4c,  Bucks,  94  lb,  at  3c;  State 
Lambs.  65  lb,  at  6c;  Canada  do,  81  lb,  at  $6  65  per  100 
lb:  Western  Sheep,  74  lb,  at  4c;  Indiana  do,  107  lb,  at 
446c;  State  do,  95  lb,  at  4c;  do,  105  lb,  at  446;  Bucks,  106 
lb,  at3c;  State  Lambs,  61  lb,  at  6c;  do,  68  lb,  at  646c, 
Kentucky  Sheep,  100  lb,  at  44.50;  Kentucky  Lambs  62 
lb,  at  66  25;  Canada  do,  7946  lb,  at  $6  60  per  100  lb. 

hogs.— State  Hogs,  221  lb,  average,  at  $6  55  per  100  lb» 
Rough  do,  2-iO  lb,  at  S3  55;  State  Hogs,  161  lb,  at  $6  75! 
State  Hogs,  167  lb,  at  46  75;  do.  158  lb,  at  $6  70;  do« 
290  lb,  at  46  55;  Rough  do.  1603280  lb,  at  45  55®5  75; 
Hogs.  211  lb,  at  $6  60;  do,  154  lb,  at  $6  50;  do,  209  lb,  at 
46  40:  Rough  do,  288  lb,  at  $5  40  to  45  60;  State  Hogs. 
155  lb,  at  46  80;  Rough  do,  325  lb,  at  $5  80;  State  Hogs. 
198  lb.  at  46  60;  do.  204  lb,  at  $6  55;  do,  344  lb,  at  $6  501 
do,  322  lb,  at  $6;  Pigs,  116  lb,  at  $6  75. 

Chicago.— Cattle— Beeves  46.00  ®  6  70;  Steers  $3  50  ® 

5  90;  Stockers  and  Feeders  ,$2  00  ®  3  20  ;  Cows,  Bulls 
and  Mixed  $1  75  3  3  00  ;  Texas  Cattle  $2  00.  ®  3  60; 
Western  Rangers  $3  50  @  5  20. 

Hogs.— Mixed  $5  90  0  6  35;  Heavy  $6  00  ®  6  65;  Light 
$5  60  @  6  30  Skips  |4  00  ®  5  60. 

Sheep— Natives,  Inferior  to  Prime  $2  50  @  4  20. 
Western  Shorn  $3  45  ®  4  00;  Texans  Shorn  $2  70  @  3  85; 
Lambs  $4  00  @  5  90. 

St.  Louis.— Cattle— Choice  Heavy  Native  Steers  45  10 
®  *5  75:  Fair  to  Good  Native  Steers  $4  50  @  5  15.  Butch¬ 
ers’  Steers,  Medium  to  Prime  $3  40  @  4  50;  Stockers  and 
Feeders.  Fair  to  Good  42  30  3  3  60;  Rangers,  Corn- fed, 

$3  50  3  4  40;  Grass-fed  42  25  3  3  70. 

Hogs.— Choice  Heavy  and  Butchers’  selections  $6  40 
®  6  55;  Packing,  Medium  to  Prime  $6  30  ®  6  45  ;  Light 
Grades,  Ordinary  to  Best  $6  10  3  6  30. 

Sheep-— Fair  to  Choice  $8  40  @  4  50. 

horses.— Texans  and  Indians,  In  carloads,  420038. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
September  15, 1888. 

J.  J.— J.  D.  C.— A.  M,t  thanks— A.  H.  H.— S.  W.  P.— J 
McC— L.  L.  K.-W.  S.-C.  D.  B.-L.  C.  L.  J.-F.  A.  S-— 
A.  M.  A.-C.  D.  P.-W.  H.-J.  A.-J.  V.— M.  T.  K.-D.  A. 
C.-J.  B.  C.— E.  W.-R.  B.  C.-J.  G.  J.- J.  G.-W.  O.  G  — 
J.  J.-W.  O.F.-W.  H  M.-T.  H.  H.-W.  O.  F.-W.  W. 
R .— W.  O.  F.-T.  G.-W.  Ctto  G.,  thanks-F.  F.-A.  F. 
W.-F.  L.  D.-G.  C.  R.-N.  E.  B.  -C.  C.  E.-J.  L.— D.  L.— 
J.  M.  R.— C.  G.  H.-H.  D.  D.-F.  L.  K— C.  A.  S-— L.  A. 
E— S.  H.  R.— C.  H.  P.-G.  E.  S.-H.  C.  McC— L.  A.  L.— 
H.  Y.-S.  P.  S.-A.  H.  H.-F.  M.-N.  A  G.-E.  J.  F.-D. 
C.  E— L.  R.  T.-C.  L.  I.— J.  J.— T  H.  R.-G.  W.  F.-A. 
W.  H.-C.  C.  E.— W.  S.— D.  R.  S.-C.  R.  A.— H.  M.  G.— A. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  oower  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1 ,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making 
to  $40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer,  wo  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Send  4  c^nts  in 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  H.  Address,  ^ 
Pierce  Wefl  Excavator  Co..  New  York. 


DUTCH  BULBS.&c. 

MY  ANNUAL  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

NARCISSI®,  LILIES, 

And  all  BULBS,  SEEDS,  etc.,  for  Fall  planting  in  the 
Garden  and  in  the  House,  is  now  ready.  Mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDGE  MAN, 

37  East  19th  Street.  New  York  City. 


WEBSTER 

/WEBSTEQ^yT'  A 
'ONABRJDC^M L,BHARY a 
J  DICTION Ajful>  ITSELF  ^  ^ 


3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illu 
tiations  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 


Among  the  supplementary  features,  unequaled 
for  concise  and  trustworthy  information,  are 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

giving  brier  facts  concerning  9,700  Noted  Per¬ 
sons  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  25,000  Places;  and  a  Vo* 
cabularyof  the  names  of  Noted 

Fictitious  Persons  and  Places. 

The  latter  is  not  found  in  any  other  Dictionary. 
Webster  excels  in  SYNONYMS  whicli  are  appro¬ 
priately  found  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 

G  &  C.  MERRIAM  &C0.,  Pub’rs, Springfield,  Mass. 


Ohio  IMPROVED  Chesters 

Warranted  CHOLERA  PROOF. 

EXPRESS  PREPAID.  Wins  1ST 
prizes  in  U.  S.  a  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries.  2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS. 

Send  for  description  &  price  of 
these  famous  hoqs,  also  fowls. 

L.  B.  SILVER  OO.  Cleveland,  O. 

(This  Company  sold  973  head  for  breeding  purposes  in  1887. 
Bond  for  facts  and  mention  this  paper.) 


This  is  the 


QUAKER  CITY 

which  beat  THE  BEST  MILL 


GRINDING 


LL  ON  EARTH  and  the 
BEST  GRINDING  MILL  MADE,  at .the  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair,  September,  1887.  It  sells  readily  where  all  others  Fail  to  satisfy. 

For  grinding  CORN,  COB  and  SHUCKSandall  kinds  of  Grain  it  has  no  equal 


STRAUB  <Sc  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

TERRITORY  EAST  OF  OHIO. 


LAGONDA  MFG.  CO. 

SPRINGFI  ELD,  OHIO. 

TERRITORY  WEST  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


OYER  S  MBM  GRIST  MILL 


%  a  *331  spa  f  ^  a  nBD  nwBW,Bn  aoii  a  Established  1852. 

c  _ _ - _ 

Warranted  CAST  STEEL  GRINDING  PARTS,  CAST  STEEL 
COB  CRUSIIEIt,  and  Sieve  for  Meal. 

REQUIRES  LESS  POWER,  DOES  MORE  WORK, 

and  is  the  MOST  DURABLE  Mill  made.  Is  sold  as  low  as  ordinary  3  i 
Cast  Iron  Mills.  f2»‘Send  for  catalogue  for  full  information. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO.,  Sixth  &  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Also  manufacturers  of  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Feed  Cutters,  &c. 


@40 


THE  ROBAL  NfW-YORKEfi. 


SEPT  n 


3nfcu5tT  So  fifties. 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  FAIR. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


A  fine  display  by  enterprising ,  successful 
farmers:  fine  fruit  and  vegetable  exhibits4, 
Grange  displays;  multitudes  of  imple¬ 
ments :  live  stock  galore ;  a  good  fair  gives 
promise  of  better. 


The  19th  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  in  Meriden  Park  and  the 
Town  Hall  on  Sept.  11  to  14.  The  farmers  of 
Connecticut  are  thrifty  and  business-like; 
they  like  public  gatherings,  and  patronize 
them  freely.  As  a  class,  they  are  great  read¬ 
ers  and  unusually  intelligent.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  making  money  and  are  in  just  the  mood 
to  enjoy  a  State  fair.  It  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  this  fair  was  a  great  success. 

The  Grange  building  was  the  center  of  at¬ 
traction.  The  upper  floor  was  devoted  to  the 
pomological  exhibit.  A  great  variety  of  ap¬ 
ples,  pears  and  grapes  were  shown.  Among 
the  novelties  were  the  Red  Bietigheimer  apple 
and  the  Bradshaw  plum,  exhibited  by  T.  H. 
Loomis.  Mr.  P.  M.  Augur  showed  a  great 
variety  of  grapes,  among  which  was  the  new 
Rockwell,  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  the 
Isabella  and  the  Diana.  The  berries  were 
very  large.  It  is  said  to  be  as  early  as  the 
Concord  and  as  hardy.  Williams’s  Favorite 
apple  has  a  beautiful  color.  It  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  New  England,  especially  about  Boston. 
Other  novelties  in  fruits  were  shown,  but 
were  included  in  the  Grange  exhibits. 

The  Vegetable  Department  contained  the 
usual  variety  of  pumpkins,  squashes,  etc.  The 
show  of  potatoes  was  remarkably  fine.  The 
Hampden  Beauty,  Early  Essex,  Pearl  of 
Savoy,  and  Rural  Blush  predominated.  A 
great  variety  of  seedlings  attracted  attention, 
but  the  majority  of  them  did  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  older  varieties.  A 
novelty  of  the  exhibition  was  a  collection  of 
wools,  the  property  of  Jas.  A  Bill,  of  Lyme. 

The  following  Granges  made  exhibits  in  the 
Grange  building  and  the  adjoining  tent; 
Meriden,  Cheshire,  Mattabessett,  (Middle- 
town),  Newington,  Westfield,  Berlin,  Noith 
Haven,  Middletteld,  and  Wallingford. 

Cheshire  Grange  showed  a  beautiful  center- 
piece  entitled  “The  Pillars  of  Success  in  Agri¬ 
culture”  Th9  pillars  were  named  “Patriotism’’ 
“Intelligent  Industry”  and  “Perseverance” 
They  were  made  of  fruits,  grain  and  flowers. 
North  Haven  Grange  showed  a  collection  of 
native  birds’  eggs— 91  in  all;  also  a  boat  filled 
with  produce  of  various  kinds.  On  their 
table  were  17  varieties  of  melons  raised  by 
Eaton  Bros. 

In  the  Implement  Department  I  noticed  the 
implements  of  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co; 
Belcher  &  Taylor  Co;  Higganum  M’f’g  Co; 
C.  Pierpont  Co;  A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  and  other 
well  known  manufacturers.  Among  the 
novelties  the  new  spocket-wheel  Buckeye  mow¬ 
ing  machine  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion.  It  has  a  belt-chain  gear  in  place  of  the 
cogs, — only  two  cog  wheels  being  used  in  the 
machine.  It  has  also  the  self-oiling  pit¬ 
man  and  spiral  spring  for  elevating  the 
cutter-bar.  Austin’s  Rapid  Water-elevator 
embodies  a  new  method  of  elevating  water 
quickly.  It  can  be  applied  to  almost  any  well- 
top.  W.  Jelliff  &  Co.  exhibited  some  new 
cultivators, seed -sowers  anda  new  onion-puller. 
The  last  is  quite  a  novelty  in  the  implement 
line.  O.  W.  Goslee  showed  a  number  of  to¬ 
bacco  hoes,  cultivators,  etc.,  some  of  them 
new  and  of  considerable  merit. 

The  cow,  sheep  and  hog  pens  were  at  least 
half  a  mile  in  length.  As  a  matter  of  course 
the  cattle  predominated.  I  noticed  a  great 
number  of  oxen  and  steers,  some  of  remarka¬ 
ble  size  and  weight.  The  beef  breeds — Here- 
fords  and  Short-horns — occupied  a  large  share 
of  space.  Next  came  the  Holsteins;  then  the 
Devons,  Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  Guernseys  and 
grades.  In  the  sheep  pens  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Cashmeres,  Hampshire  Downs  and 
Merinos  from  Ash  Lawn  Farm  ;  Cotswolds 
from  Dwight  Rogers  and  other  breeds  and 
grades,  including  a  number  of  fine  South 
>;owns  from  Dudley  Wells  of  Wethersfield. 

The  industrial  exhibition  in  the  Town  Hall 
was  liberally  patronized.  The  lower  part  of 
the  hall  was  filled  with  the  products  of  the 
local  manufacturers,  chiefly  silverware  and 
organs.  The  gallery  was  devoted  to  fancy 
work,  bed-quilts,  spreads,  rugs  and  the  like. 

It  is  evident  that  the  exhibitions  of  this  year 
are  but  an  earnest  of  larger  and  more  success¬ 
ful  exhibitions  to  follow.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  sadly  needed— reduced  railroad  rates 
from  distant  parts  of  the  State.  The  fact  that 
it.is  a  State  fair  does  not  seem  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  railroad  compauy.  With  a  little 


encouragement,  the  Connecticut  State  Fair 
can  be  made  as  large  and  successful  as  that 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  J.  n.  o. 


“  THE  FARMER  MUST  THINK.” 


In  using  the  above  expression,  a  Wisconsin 
subscriber  drops  into  rhyme  as  follows: 

“The  farmer 

Must  think  for  the  ox  and  think  for  the  cow, 

Think  for  the  seed  and  think  for  the  plow, 

Think  for  the  wheat  and  think  for  the  corn, 

Think  for  the  house  and  think  for  the  barn, 

Think  for  the  garden,  the  meadow  and  field, 

Think  of  the  culture  and  look  for  the  yield, 

Think  for  the  horse,  forget  not  his  feed, 

Think  for  the  swine,  the  sheep  and  the  breed, 

Think  of  absorbents  for  pigs  In  the  pen, 

The  compound  returns  In  cellar  and  bln, 

Think  of  the  compost,  prepare  it  In  time, 

The  muck  and  the  waste  and  the  water  combine, 
Think  of  the  fence,  the  wagon  and  gate, 

Put  in  repair  before  it’s  too  late, 

Think  for  all  tools  that  come  to  his  aid, 

The  set  der,  ihe  reaper,  the  hoe  and  the  spade, 

Think  for  all  animals  that  live  on  the  farm, 

Water  and  feed  and  protect  from  all  harm. 

These  are  not  thinkers,  but  ready  for  use 
When  carefully  sheltered  and  kept  from  abuse. 

Think  to  secure  them  and  keep  in  repair, 

Use  them  in  season  and  use  them  with  care, 

Think  for  the  hands  and  think  for  the  feet, 

As  mindful  to  think  as  thoughtful  to  eat, 

Have  books  on  the  table  and  papers  to  read, 

Of  the  trash  of  the  press  take  diligent  heed, 

Choose  from  the  mass  the  purest  and  best 

And  have  them  at  hand  when  he  sits  down  to  rest. 

Among  them,  of  course,  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 

The  aid  of  the  thinker, (the  friend  of  the  worker. 

Fresh  from  the  press  of  the  farmers’  best  friend, 

To  answer  his  questions  from  beginning  to  end, 

To  prompt  him  on  seasons  and  pe  st  him  on  breeds 
And  cheer  him  up  yearly  with  specimen  seeds. 

It  comes  every  week  well  freighted  with  truth 
For  farmer  and  wife,  the  children  and  youth. 

The  home  will  be  brighter  and  plenty  abound. 

With  finest  productions  of  fertilized  ground, 

The  orchard  proclaims  the  value  of  thought, 

The  purpose  and  plan  and  what  it  has  wrought. 

The  fruits  of  the  yard  will  satisfy  taste 
And  save  every  foot  from  barbarous  waste. 

The  herds  will  have  plenty,  be  robust  and  fat, 

Cows  produce  richly  for  butter  or  vat. 

No  barren  fields  to  make  the  heart  sad, 

But  rich,  waving  harvests  to  make  us  all  glad. 

‘As  he  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  Is  he.’  ” 

I  believe  Solomon  was  right  in  this  old 
Proverb,  applied  to  farmers  as  well  as  other 
types  of  manhood. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  EDUCATE  OUR 
CHILDREN  AGRICULTURALLY? 


RICHARD  FERRIS. 


We  must  learn  before  we  teach ,  and  practice 
to  make  our  teaching  impressive ;  give  the 
children  easy  work  and  the  whole  of  its 
proceeds;  let  each  crop  contribute  some¬ 
thing  to  home  comfort  and  adornment ; 
let  each  child  keep  accounts,  and  experi¬ 
ment  on  his  plot;  start  and  foster  a  spirit 
of  investigation  and  enthusiasm  for  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits. 


Can  we  teach  what  we  do  not  know? 

I  think  not.  Then,  clearly,  we  must  our¬ 
selves  “appreciate  the  benefits  of  farm  life 
and  turn  them  to  advantage,”  before  we  can 
hope  or  expect  to  impress  their  importance 
and  desirability  upon  our  children.  Our 
school  is  the  farm  itself.  What  is  its  condi¬ 
tion?  With  the  view  of  using  it  as  a  series  of 
object  lessons  in  prosperity,  comfort,  happi¬ 
ness,  health — everything  that  one  may  reason¬ 
ably  wish  for  in  life— is  it  all  we  can  desire, 
or  may  we  improve  it?  Does  every  year  bring 
*ts  burden  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  flowers; 
of  improvements  in  furniture,  implements 
and  utensils;  of  books  and  papers;  of  pictures 
and  other  sources  of  the  pleasures  which  make 
life  worth  living? 

It  is  plain  that,  first  and  foremost,  we  must 
have  a  successful  farm.  Success  always 
kindles  enthusiasm,  and  one  can  hardly  expect 
a  grown  man,  much  less  a  child,  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  occupation  demanding  so  much 
hard  work  as  farming  does  if  there  are  no  ad¬ 
equate  results.  We  must  see  to  it  that  we 
have  results,  and  plenty  of  them,  to  show  for 
our  work.  So  much  for  our  school  and  the 
particular  copy  of  the  Book  of  Nature  we  are 
to  use. 

The  instructionjwill  be'of  two  kinds, — gen¬ 
eral  and  special.  The  general  instruction  will 
have  for  its  object,  inspiring  the  minds  of  our 
pupils  with  the  enthusiastic  satisfaction  which 
arises  from  rewards,  even  though  the  reasons 
why  the  rewards  are  deserved  may  be  very 
obscure,  or  even  entirely  wanting.  Give  the 
children  work  to  do, — not  hard  work,  but 
the  most  interesting  and  that  which  brings 
quickest  returns.  A  child’s  patience  is  short¬ 
lived  and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  Let 
the  children  do  the  planting.  There  is  some- 
thing  about  burying  seed  in  the  ground  that 


makes  it  enchanting,  and  the  returns  come 
quickly  in  the  unfolding  of  the  seed-leaf  to  the 
sun.  Next  comes  our  part — the  weeks  of  cul¬ 
tivating  and  waiting:  the  labor  and  the 
patience. 

I  would  advise  against  giving  the  children 
much  of  this  to  do  at  first,  especially  on  the 
farm  at  large.  It  is  not  easy  to  establish  the 
habit  of  hard  work,  and  an  imperceptible 
advance  which  will  make  the  hardest  work  a 
feather’s  weight  in  days  to  come,  is  better 
than  the  slightest  suggestion  of  the  weariness 
of  Adam’s  curse.  But  when  the  harvest  is 
ripe,  call  the  children  in  again.  Let  them 
gather  and  reap.  Remind  them  at  every  step 
of  the  work  at  seed-time  and  every  labor  of 
cultivation  since,  and  rejoice — mark  it — rejoice 
with  them  at  the  harvest. 

But  do  not  let  the  harvest  stop  at  the  garner. 
Let  each  particular  crop  enter  into  the  home- 
life,  be  it  ever  so  little,  so  long  as  it  is  marked 
and  vivid.  Of  course,  the  more  the  better. 
Let  the  corn  contribute  a  new  easy -chair  for 
mother:  the  potatoes,  a  new  wall  paper  for 
Jennie’s  room ;  the  turnips,  a  book  or  two  for 
Willie  and  Jack;  the  oats,  a  cabinet  organ, 
even  if  only  hired  for  a  month.  And  see, 
next  year,  if  the  oat  crop  doesn’t  become,  as 
if  by  magic,  large  enough  to  buy  the  organ 
outright!  Whatever  comfort,  pleasure,  or 
necessity  is  added  to  the  home, — indoors  or 
out, — let  it  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  some 
particular  icrop,  and  when  the  new  spring 
comes,  make  special  plantings  with  special 
objects  in  view,  and  you  will  find  the  hoe- 
handles  endowed  with  a  stimulus  unknown 
since  the  days  of  the  elves  and  fairies. 

And  now,  as  to  the  special  instruction. 

If  we  want  our  children  to  be  farmers,  it  is 
not  enough  to  tell  them  what  we  do,  and  why 
and  how  we  do  it.  They  must  themselves 
actually  do  the  work  with  their  own  hands 
and  heads,  aided  by  suggestions  from  our 
riper  experience. 

I  know  of  no  better  method  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  plan  than  to  allot  to  each 
child-farmer  a  plot  for  himself  alone, 
of  such  a  size  that  he  shall  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  labor  in  it,  without  how; 
ever,  taxing  his  strength  or  patience — and 
from  which  he  shall  have  the  entire  proceeds. 
Provide  him  with  a  book,  and  show  him  how 
to  keep  a  complete  record  of  dates  of  planting, 
appearance  above  ground,  blossoming,  har¬ 
vest  ;  of  temperature,  rain,  wind,  frost  ;  of 
time  expended  upon  each  crop  and  the  val¬ 
ue  received  from  each  ;  of  the  cost  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  and  their  influence  upon  the  crops.  If 
he  is  old  enough  to  understand  the  subject  of 
special  fertilizers,  lay  off  his  plot  in  strips, — 
say  east  and  west, — and  spread  each  strip 
with  its  appointed  manure,  leaving  one  or  more 
without  any.  Plant  in  rows  across  this  strip, 
that  is — north  and  south.  He  will  be  a  very 
young  farmer  who  fails  to  perceive  the  re¬ 
sults  of  such  an  experiment.  Lessons  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  cultivation  should  be  given  in  the  same 
way,  teaching  each  by  that  most  effective  of 
all  teaching — experience.  We  may  safely 
leave  the  pros  and  cons  of  deep  and  shallow 
plowing,  of  flat  and  hill  culture,  of  drain¬ 
age  and  irrigation,  to  actual  tests.  More 
than  this,  these  experimental  lessons  will 
awaken  an  interest  which  will  not  be  easily 
quenched  by  failures,  real  or  imaginary ;  and 
the  student-farmer  will  become,  eventually, 
a  farmer-student  among  the  great  secrets  of 
Nature’s  workshop — an  explorer  of  the  vast 
unknown  of  agricultural  science,  a  blessing 
and  a  benefactor  to  his  fellow-laborers  as  well 
as  to  himself. 

At  first  a  child  is  satisfied  to  help  father 
and  mother.  Then  he  becomes  anxious  to  be 
a  man  by  himself — independent,  or,  at  least, 
apparently  so.  A  little  later,  and  he  is  again 
glad  to  share  his  strength  and  care  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  fatner  and  mother,  and  then 
the  little  plot  can  be  merged  into  the  home¬ 
stead  farm  which  has  become  a  common  in¬ 
terest  and  a  common  love,  filling  his  mind,  as 
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Dyspepsia 

Does  not  get  well  of  itself;  it  requires  careful, 
persistent  attention  and  a  remedy  that  will  assist 
nature  to  throw  off  the  causes  and  tone  up  the 
digestive  organs  till  they  perform  their  duties 
willingly.  Among  tlio  agonies  experienced  by  the 
dyspeptic,  are  distress  before  or  after  eating,  loss 
of  appetite,  irregularities  of  tiie  bowels,  wind  or 
gas  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  lieart-burn,  sour 
stomach,  etc., causing  mental  depression,  nervous 
Irritability  and  sleeplessness.  If  you  are  dis¬ 
couraged  be  of  good  cheer  and  try  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  It  lias  cured  hundreds ;  it  will  cure  you. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  §1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

lOO  Doses  One  Dollar 
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The  character  of  the  Courier- Journal 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Henry 
Wattkrson  is  thoroughly  known. 

Under  this  Unusual  Offer  all  Sub¬ 
scriptions  must  he  sent  to  the 

COURIER-JOURNAL, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


the  years  roll  on,  with  memories  which  time 
can  only  render  more  beautiful  as  the  mists 
of  the  golden  past  gather  about  them. 

And  this  is  what  we  hope  for  our  children, 
is  it  not  ? 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

- - - 

LETTERS  TO  THE  SMITHS. 


To  Arthur  Smith.— I  am  pleased  to  find 
you  inquiring  with  regard  to  the  “study  of 
agriculture,  ”  and  in  reply  would  advise  that 
you  devote  a  portion  of  your  time,  each  day,  to 
the  study  of  agricultural  principles.  By  these 
I  mean  principles  that  are  indispensable  to 
the  perfect  growth  and  maturity  of  all 
farm  products,  either  vegetable  or  animal. 
Drainage,  natural  or  otherwise,  is  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  of  agriculture.  Study  it  carefully 
in  all  its  minor  details  till  you  become  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  with  its  influence  upon  the  soil 
and  the  crop.  Irrigation  is  a  necessity  in  the 
production  of  farm  crops.  To  what  extent  it 
should  be  artificial  can  be  learned  by  study 
and  observation.  Tillage  is  also  essential  to 
successful  farming  and  furnishes  a  wide  field 
for  study  to  every  young  farmer. 

Fertilisation  of  the  soil  is  a  matter  that  will 
require  a  considerable  research  to  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  understood  to  enable  the  farmer  to  foretell, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  and  how 
much  his  field  is  capable  of  producing.  These 
general  remarks  will  apply  to  all  principles  of 
agriculture  which  do  not  change  like  methods 
and  systems. 

Then  there  are  principles  of  breeding  and 
feeding  domestic  animals  which  must  be  fully 
understood  to  insure  perfect  success. 

“How  shall  I  study  these  principles?”  Well, 
your  own  farm  must  serve  as  college  and  in¬ 
stitute,  and  the  soil  as  a  professor  of  practical 
agriculture.  From  your  north  lot  you  may 
learn  valuable  lessons  in  drainage.  Those  low 
places,  which  are  but  slight  depressions,  retain 
water  for  a  long  time  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  to  the  injury  of  any  succeeding 
farm  crop  you  may  attempt  to  produce.  This 
may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  hard,  unyielding 
nature  of  the  soil,  but  from  properly  con¬ 
ducted  experiment,  and  careful  ooservation 
you  would  most  likely  learn  something  about 
drainage  and  increase  the  producing  power 
of  the  field.  Thorough  culture,  at  the  same 
time  may  show  the  beneficent  effects  of  til¬ 
lage  upon  the  soil.  The  higher  portions  of 
that  same  inclosure  furnish  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  stud}  of  irrigation.  The  melt¬ 
ing  snow  of  spring-time  comes  down  from  the 
forest  on  the  hill  side,  and  with  a  small  out¬ 
lay  might  be  retained  in  an  almost  natural 
reservoir  iu  the  pasture  lot  in  sullicieut  quan¬ 
tities  for  irrigating  purposes  at  suitable  iu  er- 
vals  during  the  growing  season. 

The  lot  near  the  barn  is  a  very  proper  place 
to  experiment  with  manures  and  fertilizers. 
It  may  r  quire  careful  observation  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  natural  strength  and 
artificial  fertilization,  but  there  is  a  di¬ 
viding  line  somewhere,  and  it  is  for 
you  to  establish.  And  now,  if  men 
tell  you  the  study  of  agriculture  is  fool¬ 
ishness,  that  so  many  have  been  through  a 
regular  course  of  studies  at  the  agricultural 
college,  and  even  then  failed  of  success,  pay 
no  attention  to  such  talk. 

Begin  with  a  determination  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  each  month,  which  will  make  your 
services  more  pleasant  and  profitable.  We 
used  to  say  “good  farming  pays.”  But  now 
it  must  be  something  more  than  good;  an 
improvement  on  the  kind  that  made  farmers 
reasonably  prosperous  iu  our  younger  days. 

This  r<  quires  careful  study,  such  as  has 
never  before  been  demanded  in  the  farmer’s 
business.  In  my  opinion  your  own  farm  is 
the  best  place  for  this  study  and  research,  and 
a  well  made-up  agricultural  newspaper,  the 
best  text-book.  old  uncle  ned. 


LflI0. 


“j Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law . 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 


OWNERSHIP  OF  FARM  MANURE. 

T.  N.  I?.,  Quincy ,  N.^H. — A  leases  a  farm 
from  B  for  a  term  of  years,at  the  end  of  which 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  manure  on  the 
premises,  to  whom  does  it  belong—the  tenant 
or  the  land-owner  ? 

Ans. — That  depends.  Whatever  manure  is 
made  by  the  consumption  of  the  products  of 
leased  premises,  becomes  the  property  of  the 
landlord,  though  lying  in  heaps,  and  made 
by  the  cattle  of  the  tenant  from  crops  which 
belonged  to  him  till  consumed,  even  though  he 
be  a  tenant  at  will  only.  The  tenant,  of 
course,  has  a  qualified  possession  of  the 


manure  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  on  the 
farm ;  but  a  sale  of  it  by  him  vests  the  right 
of  possession  in  the  landlord.  This  rule  does 
not  apply  to  manure  made  in  livery  stables, 
or  in  buildings  unconnected  with  agricultural 
purposes,  or  where  the  manure  is  made  from 
products  obtained  elsewhere;  for  the  manure 
so  made  is  personal  property,  and  may 
be  removed  by  the  tenant  at  the 
close  of  his  term.  In  North  Carolina, 
however,  at  any  time  before  leaving 
the  premises  a  tenant  may,  in  the  absence  of  a 
covenant  or  custom  to  the  contrary,  remove 
all  the  manure  made  on  the  farm.  With 
regard  to  the  ownership  of  manure  as  between 
mortgagor  and  -  mortgagee,  the  general  rule 
that  manure  made  upon  a  farm  in  the  usual 
course  of  husbandry  is  so  attached  to  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  realty,  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  agreement  or  stipulation  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  passes  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  same, 
is  applicable  to  the  mortgagor  in  possession. 
He  has  no  right  when  vacating  the  premises 
to  remove  or  sell  such  manure;  for  the  title 
thereto  is  vested  in  the  mortgagee  as  the  owner 
of 'the  freehold. 

N.  Y.  LAW  AS  TO  ROADSIDE  TREES. 

L.  T.  M. ,  Horseheads ,  Steuben  Co. ,  N.  Y. 
— 1.  What  rebate,  if  any,  in  highway  taxes  is 
made  in  this  State  to  those  who  plant  roadside 
trees?  2.  How  far  apart  should  the  trees  be 
planted  and  how  far  from  the  fence? 

Ans. — The  New  York  statute  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  says:  “Any  person  liable  to  highway  tax 
who  shall  transplant  by  the  side  of  the  public 
highway  any  forest  shade-trees,  or  fruit  trees 
of  suitable  size,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  over¬ 
seers  of  highways,  in  abatement  of  highway 
tax,  one  dollar  for  every  four  trees  so  set  out ; 
but  no  row  of  elms  shall  be  nearer  than  70 
feet;  no  row  of  maples  or  other  forest  trees 
nearer  than  50  feet,  except  locusts,  which  may 
be  set  30  feet  apart;  fruit  trees  must  be  set  at 
least  50  feet  apart,  and  no  allowance,  as  before 
mentioned,  shall  be  made  unless  such  trees 
have  been  set  out  the  year  previous  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  abatement  of  the  tax,  and  unless 
they  are  well  protected  from  animals  at  the 
time  of  such  demand.  Not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  any  person’s  tax  can  be  so  abated.” 
When  the  road  is  three  rods  wide  the  trees 
should  be  six  feet  from  the  fences.  If  the  road 
be  wider  the  distance  from  the  fences  to  the 
trees  may  be  one-fifth  of  the  width  of  the  road, 
provided  such  distance  does  not  exceed  11  feet. 

L.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — Some  years  ago  A 
gave  a  hired  man  permission  to  build  a  house 
on  a  corner  of  his  land  for  a  dwelling-place. 
Now,  A  wishes  to  sell  the  farm,  but  the  would- 
be  buyer  refuses  to  take  it  unless  the  house  is 
removed;  this  the  owner  refuses  to  do.  What 
can  A  do  to  force  him  to  move? 

Ans. — If  the  house  had  been  built  without 
A’s  permission,  it  would  have  become  his 
property,  and  he  could  remove  or  sell  it  as  it 
stands;  but  having  given  his  hired  man  per¬ 
mission  to  build,  he  must  now  revoke  the 
license  or  permission,  and  give  him  notice  to 
remove  the  building.  If  he  fails  to  do  so 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  owner  of  the 
land  may  remove  it. 

L.  T.,  Vogel,  Texas. — A  has  a  farm  worth 
§3,500  and  mortgages  it  to  B  for  §1,200,  to  be 
paid  in  five  years,  with  10  per  cent,  annual 
interest.  A  pays  the  interest  for  three  years, 
and  then  sells  the  farm  to  C,  who  assumes  the 
mortgage.  (J  fails  to  pay  tne  interest;  can  B 
claim  the  money  of  A,  or  can  he  foreclose  on 
C’s  farm  ? 

Ans. — B’s  claim  goes  with  the  land;  and  C 
is  the  responsible  debtor. 


PERSONALS. 


Admiral  Porter,  in  his  77th  year,  preserves 
his  health  by  eating  simple  food,  rarely 
drinking  tea  or  coffee,  smoking  in  moderation, 
and  keeping  pleasantly  busy.  , 

The  last  member  of  William  Wordsworth’s 
household  is  dead.  This  was  the  widow  of  his 
son  William.  She  was  buried  in  Grasmere 
churchyard  a  fortnight  ago,  next  to  the  grave 
of  Dorothy  Wordsworth. 

Louis,  KiDg  of  Portugal,  is  seldom  to  be 
seen  without  a  cigar,  and  he  converses  fluently 
in  English,  French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Span¬ 
ish,  German  and  Swedish.  He  is  pleasantand 
tells  ever  so  many  anecdotes. 

Senator  Voorhees  was  recently  talking  to 
a  crowd  of  politicians  in  Washington.  He 
said:  “This  Prohibition  movement  is  going  to 
swamp  both  parties.  The  churches  of  the 
land  are  behind  it,  and  it  cannot  be  stopped.’ 

Enoch  Pratt,  who  gave  Baltimore,  Md  ,  a 
free  library,  has  just  celebrated  his  eighty- 
first  birth  day.  Mr.  Pratt  gave  property 
worth  §250,000  and  his  check  for  §850,000  to 
to  the  city  and  agreed  to  give  §50,000  a  year 
to  the  support  of  the  library. 

Lord  Dufferin,  Viceroy  of  India,  and 
formerly  Governor-General  of  Canada,  is  now 


dependent  upon  an  amanuensis.  The  tendons 
of  both  of  his  hands  have  contracted  and  he 
is  unable  to  use  a  pen.  The  tendons  have 
been  cut,  but  it  will  be  impossible  for '  the 
noted  diplomat  to  regain  the  free  use  of  his 
hands. 

Chief- Justice  Fuller  is  the  smallest  man  on 
the  Supreme  Court  Bench.  He  is  five  feet  six 
inches  in  bight  and  weighs  125  pounds. 
Justice  Gray  is  a  giant  compared  to  Fuller, 
being  six  feet  five  inches  in  bight  and  weigh¬ 
ing  nearly  300  pounds.  Justice  Harlan  is  also 
a  large  man,  being  two  inches  over  six  feet  in 
hight  and  weighing  250  pounds. 

The  new  Governor  General  of  Canada  and 
Lady  Stanley  have  seven  children,  only  one 
of  whom  is  a  girl.  The  ages  of  the  four  sons, 
who  generally  go  about  with  their  parents  on 
their  vice-regal  journeys,  range  from  17  to  21. 
The  eldest  son,  Edward,  is  in  England,  and  is 
the  future  Lord  Stanley,  as  the  Governor- 
General  will  succeed  his  childless  brother  as 
Earl  of  Derby.  Miss  Lister,  a  niece  of  Lady 
Stanley,  is  staying  with  her  aunt  at  present. 

It  is  said  that  Alexander  Dumas  lives  strict¬ 
ly  by  measures  and  weight.  He  rises  at  half¬ 
past  six  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter.  His 
first  breakfast  invariably  consists  of  a  glasg 
of  milk.  The  second,  which  he  takes  at  noon, 
is  a  very  plain  meal.  Dinner  occurs  exactly 
at  seven  o’clock,  and  by  10  he  is  in  bed.  He 
walks  three  miles  every  day,  and  never  works 
after  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  is  a  strong 
and  thoroughly  healthy  man. 

.Some  of  the  Hon.  L.  P,  Morton’s  imported 
Guernsey  stock  are  on  exhibition  at  the 
Buff  alo  International  Fair,  and  among  breed¬ 
ers  of  fine  cattle  attract  much  attention. 
Mr.  Morton  showed  in  eight  classes  and  car¬ 
ried  off  eight  prizes.  These  are:  For  the 
best  aged  herd  (bull  and  four  cows  or  heifers), 
first  prize  of  §200;  first  prizes  for  cows  three 
years  or  over,  two-year-old  heifer  and  bull 
calf;  and  second  prizes  for  bull  over  three 
years  old,  bull  over  one-year  old,  two  year  old 
heifer  and  one-year-old  heifer;  making  a  total 
of  four  first  and  four  second-class  prizes, 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

A  100  -  Ton  Silo.— Silver  &  Deming 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Salem, Ohio,  have  issued 
a  circular  or  tract  giving  all  the  plans,  bill  of 
material,  etc.  etc  ,  needed  for  building  a  large 
silo.  As  we  understand  it,  these  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  a  practical  farmer. 

Michigan  Experiment  Station.— Bulletin 
No.  38  comes  from  the  Farm  Department, 
and  deals  with  the  experiments  with  different 
varieties  of  wheat  conducted  by  Prof.  John¬ 
son,  and  also  with  a  series  of  experiments  with 
plaster,  ashes  and  salt  as  a  top  dressing  for 
meadows  and  pastures.  As  a  result  of  the 
wheat  experiments,  Prof.  Johnson  advises 
farmers  to  “try  new  varieties  of  wheat  spar¬ 
ingly,  until  convinced  by  repeated  tests  that 
they  are  adapted  to  your  soil  and  latitude.” 

Indiana  Agricultural  Reports,  Volume 
29,  is  sent  by  Alex.  Heron,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
This  is  an  excellent  volume.  There  are  some 
curious  mistakes  of  the  proof-reader  notice, 
able.  For  example,  on  page  434  we  read:  “It 


requires  about  one  in  four  of  what  we  call 
Bumoid  to  the  Nutrogenoid,  we  call  lean,  to 
form  the  best  results”  (!  !). 


THE  POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 


Our  poet  bad  his  innings  again  the  other 
night.  He  read  the  following  poem  which  ho 
said  he  wrote  last  Saturday  when  it  rained  so 
hard  that  he  could  not  work  out-doors  : 

the  old  white  hoss. 

I  seen  a  man  a-drlvln’  up  the  hill 
Behind  an  ole  white  hoss— knee-sprung  an’  lame. 

The  man  wuz  fat  enough  to  kill— the  hoss 
Wuz  thin  an’  weak  an’  spavlned-up,  but  game, 

Like  sum  ole  thoroughbred  what  won’t  give  up, 

Ner  let  them  great  big  buneht  s  on  his  legs 

Throw  nary  limp  into  his  speretness. 

He  never  asks  no  quarters -never  bogs. 

The  ole  white  hoss  pulled  hard  to  mount  the  hill. 

He  done  his  best,  but, half  way  up  the  road 

He  hit  his  stiff  ole  huff  agin  a  stone, 

An’  stumbled  down  an’  like  to  tipped  the  load. 

An’  then  the  big  fat  feller  catclied  the  whip 
An’  give  the  poor  ole  hoss  a  cut  that  stung; 

He  Jerked  the  lines  an’  sawed  the  bit  ser  hard 
He  ’most  cut  off  the  poor  ole  feller's  tongue. 

An’  thinks  says  I,  that’s  Jest  the  way  the  world 
Treats  these  old  fellers  that  hev  done  their  part, 

An’  done  it  well,  until  their  strength  goes  out. 

It’s  powerful  strange  the  world  ain’t  gut  no  heart. 

It’s  powerful  strange  that  patient,  honest  work. 
Done  years  before  don’t  never  hev  no  show. 

When  ole  folks'fails  and  drops  behind  the  rest 
The  world  don’t  give  ’em  nothin’  but  a  blow. 

“Veil,  veil,”  said  Uncle  Jacob,  “dere  vas 
some  truth  in  dot,  surely.  You  take  dese 
young  fellers  dot  vas  growing  up  mit  man¬ 
hood.  Life  vas  all  ahead  off  dem.  It  vas  im- 
bossible  for  dem  to  realize  what  der  older  men 
haf  done.  Conseguently  they  was  get  imba- 
dient  somedimes  ven  der  older  men  vas  not 
quite  so  spry.  Veil,  veil,  dere  vas  many  sad 
und  hopeless  tings  about  olt  age.  Und  yet, 
der  right  kind  off  olt  age  vas  von  off  der 
bleasantest  parts  off  life.  What  vas  dot  boet 
say  ? 

‘Grow  olt  along  mit  me, 

Der  best  vas  yet  to  pe.’ 

Dot  olt  man  dot  haf  done  his  best  and  dot  haf 
der  memory  off  goot  deeds  done, mit  his  heart, 
vas  haf  somedink  dot  vas  take  all  der  sting 
off  dese  cuts  off  der  vorld  right  away.” 

SMALL  PICA. 


ENTIRELY  NEW. 


^  ” .  » i 

CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW 


Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  I1IGGAN  UM.  M’FR  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  lligganuin,  Conn,,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES, 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE, 

ARE  STILL  OFFERING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  YOUNG,  SMOOTH,  THRIFTY  STOCK  IN 

AMERICA. 

BUDDED  APPLES,  STANDARD  PEARS,  DWARF  PFARS  (High  uml  L<>w  Headed), 
PLUMS,  (HFKHIES,  PEACHES,  OU1NCFS,  RUSSIAN  APRICOTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES.  CURRANTS  nml  a  lull  line  oi 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  etc.  Also  Extra  Sized  STANDARD  PEAKS  of  the  Finest  Quality. 
Special  Inducements  to  Buyers  in  large  quantities.  Trnde  List  out  August  1st. 

SMITHS,  POU£LL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  IV.  Y. 

IT  is  a  conceded  fact  that  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  U.  S.  for 
Nurserymen  to  sort  up,  Dealers  to  Pack,  or  Planters  to  order, 
than  at  the  Painesville  Nurseries,  the  aim  of  THE  STORRS  HARRI.’ 

"■  SON  CO.  being  to  carry  a  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Bulbs,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Have  a  re-  ‘ 
markably  fine  stock  of  Standard,  High  Top  Dwarf  and 
Dwarf  Pear;  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Quince, 

Russian  and  other  Apricots.  Grape  Vines,  both  old 
and  new.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries, 

Raspberries,  Strawberries,  etc.  In  fact  a  full  line  of 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals,  both  large  and  small.  Prices 
Reduced  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited.  _ 

Price  List  Free.  34th  YEAR.  700  ACRES.  24  GREENHOUSES 

Address  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINESVILLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO, 

85fi,SSQ'GRAPE7VINES 

TOO  VARIETIES.  Headquarter*  of  the  MOV  ER.  The  Earliest  and  Bent,  Reliable  Red  Grape  now  first  of¬ 
fered  under  seal.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Etc. 

Vines  mailed  for  15  cento.  Descriptive  Price  List  free. 


Three  Sample 


LEWIS  R0ESCH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


10,000  AGENTS  WANTED  to  supply  FIFTY 
THE  LIFE  OF 

BEN.HARRISON 


MILLION  PEOPLE  with 
By  the  author  of 

BEN  HUR. 


Sen.  Lets  Wallace,  the  eminent  Author,  Statesman,  Diplomat,  and  Lite-long  friend  of  Gen.  Harrison,  is  writing 
the  only  authorittd  Biography.  "No  man  living  more  comp  etent"— Ex-Got.  Porter,  of  Ind.  JUllions  have 
read  Ben  Hpy  and  want  BeiyHarrl^ou  by  same  author.  Selling  immensely.  By  mail  82.00.  Gi 


Money  Making  book  yet.  Outfits 


_ _  „  .  _ Greatest 

«*•*  HUBBARD  BROS.,  Philadelphia  or  Chicago. 
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THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOMIR. 


SEPT  22 


Numerous. 


A  PAINFUL  DUTY. 

The  days  are  growing  shorter  no  w. 

But  doesn’t  it  seem  droll 
To  go,  with  perspiring  brow, 

To  buy  your  winter  coal? 

.  Somerville  Journal. 

What  burns  to  keep  a  secret?  Sealing  wax. 
Agricultural  Epitomist. 

In  what  color  can  a  secret  best  be  kept?  In 
violet  (inviolate). — Medical  Classics. 

To  young  men :  It  is  better  to  be  fast  asleep 
than  fast  awake. — Washington  Critic. 

The  musicians  in  a  brass  band  may  not  be 
schoolmasters,  but  they  are  tooters  neverthe- 
less. — Valley  Chronicle. 

The  reason  that  birds  clean  out  a  fruit  tree 
so  quickly  is  that  they  take  the  fruit  away  a 
peck  at  a  time. — Boston  Bulletin. 

Citizen — “Well,  Mr.  Isaacstein,  whom  are 
you  going  to  vote  for  ?”  Mr.  Isaacstein — 
“  Benjamin  und  Levi.  Ah,  dot  vas  a  fine 
dicket. — Texas  Siftings. 

Patient  (to  dentist): — “  The  tooth  next  to 
that  ’un  aches  too,  doc.  Dentist.  Yes,  it  aches 
in  sympathy.”  Patient:— “Yank  it  out;  durn 
such  sympathy !” — New  York  Sun. 

Foreign  Music  Shop  on  Union  Square.— 
Fashionable  lady  (to  German  Clerk):  “Has 
Schubert  written  any  new  songs  lately  ?’> 
Clerk:  “No,  madam,  not  since  he  died.” — 
Indiana  Farmer. 

Mr.  Fauxpas  (to  his  neighbor  at  dinner) 
— “  You  must  have  thought  it  awfully  stupid 
in  me  to  have  made  that  remark.”  Miss 
Society — “Why,  no;  I  thought  it  quite 
natural.” — Harpers'  Bazar. 

Gaiters  Were  New  to  Him.  — Uncle  Zekel: 
“  Scuse  me,  young  man,  but  you’re  looking  so 
spruced  up  ter-day,  thet  I  presume  you’ll 
thank  me  for  tellin’  you  that  yer  stockins  is 
kinder  coinin’  down.” — Time. 

Bobby:  “I  guess  you  must  be  a  lady-killer 
Mr.  Sissy.”  Mr.  Sissy  (complacently) :'“Aw, 
d’ye  think  so,  Bawbby?”  Bobby:  “You  must 
be;  Clara  said  that  after  you  left  last  night 
she  nearly  died  laughing.” — The  Epoch. 

“You  should  be  a  base-ball  player,”  said 
the  beetle  to  the  spider.  “  Why  so  ?”  inquired 
the  latter.  “  You’re  so  good  at  catching 
flies.”  “True,  but  I’d  fall  a  victim  to  the 
fowls.”  And  he  went  behind  the  bat. — Life. 

“Beggar:  “Will  you  please  give  me  a 
dime,  Sir?  I’m  deaf  and  dumb.”  Gentleman: 
“Deaf  and  dumb?”  Beggar:  “I  mean  I’m 
blind.  It’s  me  twin  brother  who  is  deaf  and 
dumb,  sir.  We  look  so  much  alike  that  I  get 
mixed  up  myself  sometimes. — Troy  Press. 

“Look  Here!”  she  exclaimed.  “This  is 
terrible.  You  charge  me  25  cents  for  that 
card  of  buttons,  and  back  East  I  could  get 
them  for  ten  cents.” — “Yes,  ma’am,  but  just 
think  of  the  elegant  climate  you  get  thro  wed 
in  with  every  card  of  buttons.” — Santa 
Barbara  (Cal.)  Press. 

Lady  (at  the  polls):  “I  want  to  vote,  sir.” 
Election  judge:  “All  right,  mum;  how  old 
are  you?”  Lady  (flushing) :  “What?”  Judge: 
“How  old  are  you?”  Lady:  “Do  I  have  to 
tell  that?”  Judge:  “Certainly.”  Lady  (tear¬ 
ing  up  the  ticket) :  “Thanks,  I  don’t  want  to 
vote  that  bad.  Good-morning.”—  Vox  Populi. 

A  bright  young  man,  who  lives  in  Hart 
county,  recently  visited  a  friend  of  his  mother. 
She  asked  about  his  mother,  and  inquired  if 
she  raised  a  good  deal  of  poultry  this  year.  The 
young  man  scratched  his  head  in  perplexity 
and  then  replied:  “N-n-no,  ma’am;  she 
planted  a  good  deal,  but  the  chickens 
scratched  it  all  up.” — Savanah  News. 

Store  Clerk:  “A  hammock,  miss?  Cer¬ 
tainly.  Here  is  one  warranted  to  sustain  a 
weight  of  390  pounds.  Young  Lady  (solus) 
“—290— let  me  see.  John  weighs  164  and  I 
weigh  125— five  and  four’s  nine  with  nothing 
to  carry ;  two  and  six  is  eight  with  nothing  to 
carry ;  one  and  one  is  two ;  total  289.  (To  the 
clerk.)  Well  that’s  mighty  near,  but  I  guess 
it  will  do.”— Boston  Courier. 


The  “NEW” 

BIGHT  SPEEDY  Shelter. 

Patented  Jan.  30th,  1877;  other 
Patents  applied  for  in  1888  for  the 

Orent  Improvement* 
.Made  Tlti*  Season.  It  is 

; the  practical  hand  Sneller 
of  the  World,  proven  by 
I  Thousands  of  Testimonials. 

It  will  shell  any  corn 
perfectly. 

. .  _  Warranted  for  five  Years. 

KSSf  StfSitStBS  ,r  ffi&U  ®- 


EMULATION. 

Little  Tommy  Roach,  who  has  great  genius,  and  may  be  a  comic  artist  some  day,  has  been 
told  that  Benjamin  West  made  a  brush  from  the  hair  of  a  cat’s  tail.  Thomas  succeeds  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  brush,  but  the  cat  has  lost  all  enthusiasm. 


gU x srctlanco us  it mtisin g. 


BARN  FLOOR 

■s  Horse  Power. 


—  s 


*■»  3 
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This  power  is  easily  folded  when  not  In 
use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer 

who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted  SJ 
bend  for  Circular  and  Prices.  SMITH  WOODAJID,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tens  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set.  DInner  Set, 
Band  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster's  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  tO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 
8  to  16  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

AMES  LEFFEL  &,  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horse8,IslandHomeStoek 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from,  we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Addresy 
Savage  «fc  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DEDERICK’S 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


F  M  PI  R  F  POWER  and  SEPARATOR 

L.ITII  III  L*  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and 
MOST  IMPROVED  In  the  market. 


We  also  manufacture  Field  Rollers,  Plows,  Feed  Cutter  and  Crusher 
Hand  &  Power  Corn  Shelters,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  & 
^fice  List.  8.  8.  MESSING  KB  S»  SON,  Tatamy,  Northampton  Co.  Pa* 


The  Great  Butter  Herd! 

I 

HOLSTEIlsr-FRIESIAlSr  CATTLE, 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONIAN 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

The  Lakeside  Herd  of  Holstem-Friesians  slants  un- 
rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  interested 
are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi¬ 
gree*  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 
truth  of  thitf  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 
elegant  imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletonian 
150  Cows  in  Advanced  Registry.  Stallions,  of  the  best  trotting  strains.  Registered  Berkshire  and 
Cheshire  Swine.  Prices  low- for  quality  of  stock. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  always  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

Uranian,  Dow  «fc  Co.,  Bo»t« 


THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS 
Ag’ts  lor  New  Knglund. 


IRON  On., 

ItiCIlirStroet,  New  York. 


EVERY 
SEND  FC 


BICHMOMD  CITY  Mil  I  WORKS 

HICHMOND,  IIMUIAIMiL. 

,  CORN  &  COB  CRUSHERS, 

FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS, 

PULLEYS,  SHAFTING,  BELTS,  &c. 

/LIIUXj  g-uabauteed. 

DESCRIPTION  AkD  PRICES. 


WORK 


FOR  A  LI,  S30  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Samples  worth  $5  and  particulars 
free.  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


^MIMC  REVOLVERS.  Bend  stamp  ror  price 
Vallnd  llsttoJ.  H.  Johnston  &  Son, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Newand  Rare  Plants, Orchids, k. 

A  Large  Collection  of  Hot-house  and  (ireen- 
bouHC  Plants,  carefully  grown,  at  Low  Rates. 
ORCHIDS,  a  very  extensive  stock.  East  Indian, 
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ORN  GROUND™SHUCKS,COB^GRAIN 

Is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  FEED  for  ALL  KINDS  OF  STOCK 

The  nutriment  in  shucks  and  cobs  is  utilized  as  feed ;  the  bulk  increased ;  and  the 
labor  and  cost  of  husking  saved.  The  shucks  and  cobs  also  aid  digestion,  and 
largely  prevent  Colic  and  other  troubles. 

BSSCIENTIFIC 

CUES  BEST  MILL  ON  EiAH-TH. 

Is  the  only  Mill  made  entirely  practical  for  such  work,  which  will  also  grind 
any  and  all  other  kinds  of  Grain.  Will  be  in  operation  at  all  leading  Fairs 
and  Expositions  this  Fall.  Don’t  fail  to  see  it  before  you  buy,  and  examine  our 

PATENTED^ DOUBLE  BREAKERS,  SUPERIOR  GRINDING  PLATES  AND  SAFETY  BOTTOM 

intended  to  prevent  breakage,  should  iron  or  other  hard  substances  get  into  Mill.  We  will  ^end  on 
trial  to  any  responsible  party.  Catalogue  Free.  Address  , _  ?  _  _ 
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fiHfr  Crops. 


Fall  or  Spring  Plowing  for 
Corn? 


Spring  Plowing  of  Sandy  Soil 
and  Clover  Sod  Advo¬ 
cated  by  All. 


Difference  of  Opinion  as  to 
When  to  Plow  Clay  Soil 
and  Timothy  Sod  ;  but 
Spring  Plowing  Gen¬ 
erally  Preferred. 


An  Important  Discussion. 


The  following  letter  is  from  a  young  farmer 
in  New  Jersey : 

“I  have  a  piece  of  sod  land  that  I  want  to 
plant  to  corn  next  year.  It  is  a  little  damp, 
and  is  on  a  gentle  slope  over  which  consider¬ 
able  water  runs  during  winter.  Now  one  good 
farmer  says  ‘Plow  it  this  fall;  let  it  stand  till 
spring,  and  then  work  it  up  with  a  harrow 
and  plant.’  Another  equally  successful 
farmer  says:  ‘It  pays  to  plant  corn  as  soon 
after  plowdng  as  possible.  Don’t  plow  it  till 
spring,  then  turn  the  sod  over  and  plant  at 
once.’  One  claims  that  the  action  of  the  air 
and  frost  of  winter  on  the  soil,  will  be  as  good 
as  manure.  The  other  says  the  freshly  turned 
sods  will  help  the  corn  more  than  anything. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  fall  or  spring  plowing! 
Which  should  I  do?” 

FROM  DIRECTOR  I.  P.  ROHERTS. 

If  the  land  is  a  somewhat  tough  sod  and  not 
very  sandy,  by  all  means,  he  should  plow  it  in 
the  fall,  opening  all  dead  furrows  so  it  will 
be  quickly  relieved  of  over  flow.  In  the  spring 
the  land  will  warm  and  get  dry  early,  when  a 
good  harrow— the  Acme  and  the  Spring-tooth 
are  very  good  for  the  purpose— if  liberally 
used,  will  put  the  land  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition.  If  the  land  is  a  clover  sod,  it  would 
be  quite  as  well  to  defer  the  plowing  to  the 
last  moment  possible  before  planting.  Grass 
rcots— as  those  of  Timothy  and  Blue-grass— 
decay  slowly  and  give  up  little  nutriment  for 
the  corn  crop  till  late  in  the  season ;  they  also 
bind  the  soil  together,  and  prevent,  to  some 
extent,  its  becoming  warm  early  in  the  season 
when  corn  needs  both  .warmth  and  fertility  in 
our  cold,  backward  springs.  Corn,  too,  needs 
plant  food  re  adily  available  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  growth.  By  fall  plowing  tenacious  sod, 
by  the  action  of  the  elements  and  by  the  better 
preparation  of  the  soil,  we  may  obtain  most 
easily  and  certainly  the  necessary  conditions 
for  the  best  results.  On  the  other  hand,  clover 
tends  to  make  land  friable ;  it  decays  very 
quickly,  and  where  abundance  of  water  is 
present,  and  no  living  plant  upon  the  soil,  the 
nitrogen  set  free  is  likely  to  be  seriously  di¬ 
minished  by  leaching;  so  the  less  time  which 
can  elapse  between  plowing  clover  sod  and 
planting,  the  better.  If  the  clover  can  make  a 
start  of  two  or  three  inches  in  the  spring  be¬ 
fore  it  is  plowed  under,  the  mass  of  nitrogen 
ous  matter  in  the  leaves  and  roots,  which  de¬ 
cay  very  quickly,  perceptibly  elevates  the 
temperature  of  the  soil,  thereby  hastening  ger¬ 
mination  and  growth.  The  tendency  of  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  sandy  land  is  to  decay  too  rap¬ 
idly,  so  a  sod  should  never  be  plowed  any  great 
length  of  time  before  the  crop  is  planted  upon 
it  where  the  land  is  already  too  loose  and 
admits  air  too  freely,  as  too  rapid  decomposi¬ 
tion  and  loss  of  nitrogen  will  ensue.  I  suggest 
that  a  part  of  the  field  be  fall,  and  a  part 
spring-plowed,  and  that  the  results  be  noted 
and  given  to  the  Rural  for  publication. 

FROM  HENRY  STEWART. 

This  question  is  of  great  importance  and  has 
two  sides  which  require  careful  consideration, 
These  two  sides  are  very  well  put  in  the  state 
rnents  of  the  two  farmers,  and  these  represent 


the  opposing  views  of  a  great  many  good  farm¬ 
ers.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  view  presented,  which 
is  favorable  to  fall  plowing.  There  is  a  sod 
which,  if  it  has  not  been  pastured,  will  now, 
or  very  scon,  bear  a  considerable  amount  of 
most  valuable  fertilizing  matter  equal  in  every 
respect,  both  as  iegards  quantity  of  plant  food 
and  availability  for  use  by  rapid  decomposi¬ 
tion,  to  the  best  of  manure,  and  a  kind  of 
food  which  corn  has  shown  by  its  invaria¬ 
ble  success  upon  it,  to  be  most  congenial  to  its 
growth. 

This  sod  is  turned  under  some  time  in  Octo¬ 
ber  when  it  is  in  luxuriant  condition 
and  not  injured  by  frost.  We  will  admit  that 
the  land  is  turned  in  the  best  manner,  so  as  to 
put  the  vegetable  matter  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good ;  that  is,  under  the  well-pulverized 
soil,  where  it  is  covered  in  and  committed  to 
the  action  of  a  porous  soil  which  quickly  pro¬ 
duces  oxidation  and  the  development  of  the 
nitrates  which  are  contained  in  it.  The  au¬ 
tumn  and  winter  rains  fall  upon  the  land. 
They  either  flow  over  the  gentle  slope,  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  whatever  is  soluble  to  the  foot 
and  perhaps  on  to  some  other  field  below  it;  it 
may  be  a  neighbor’s  field ;  or  they  sink  in  the 
soil,  percolating  through  the  sub-soil  and  pass¬ 
ing  into  underground  reservoirs  or  into 
springs, but  anyway  escaping  beyond  any  possi¬ 
ble  reach  of  the  corn  crop  which  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  this  lost  food  next  spring.  For  it  must 
not  be  forgotton  that  this  succulent  herbage 
will  decay  very  quickly,  and  before  the  corn 
is  planted  in  the  spring  will  have  disappeared 
wholly  or  in  great  part.  Some  of  its  insoluble 
matter  will  remain  in  the  soil,  no  doubt,  but 
all  that  has  become  soluble  will  have  gone. 

But  the  soil  itself  has  been  acted  upon  by 
frost  and  the  atmosphere  during  the  winter 
and  has  been  pulverized  and  plant  food  has 
been  developed  in  it.  This  depends  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  the  land  is  a  heavy  clay,  the 
effect  of  fall  plowing  will  be  unquestionably 
very  beneficial,  unless  there  should  be  heavy 
rains  by  which  the  clay  will  be  melted  down 
and  run  mto  an  air-tight  paste  which  will 
most  effectively  seal  up  the  soil  and  prevent 
any  good  effects,  and,  what  is  worse,  the 
washing  of  the  soil  by  the  rains,  will  carry  off 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  plant  food  already 
existing  in  the  land.  But  lighter  soils  are 
well  known  to  suffer  from  exposure  to  the 
winter  because  they  are  not  benefited  by  be¬ 
ing  broken  up  fine  and  made  mellow  and  por 
ous,  for  this  cannot  be  done;  they  are  porous 
enough  and  aie  quickly  washed  and  leveled 
and  all  the  hoptd-for  results  of  the  plowing 
have  vanished  long  before  spring.  We  see 
there  are  serious  risks  to  run  and  what  might 
be  gained  under  favorable  circumstances  is 
all  lost  and  more  goes  with  it,  leaving  the  soil 
actually  poorer  notwithstanding  the  valuable 
sod  plowed  in,  and  all  is  thrown  away  by 
some  untowai’d  accident.  Can  any  farmer 
afford  to  run  these  risks  when  nothing  is  to  be 
gained,  but,  as  I  firmly  believe  and  am  con¬ 
vinced  by  abundant  experience,  something  is 
lost  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  ? 

Now  let  us  consider  the  other  view  pre¬ 
sented.  The  sod  continue  growing  until  the 
frost  checks  it.  But  the  growth  is  not  stopped. 
The  roots  are  busy  at  work  growing  and 
gathering  and  concentrating  in  their  tissues, 
ripening  for  another  year’s  work  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  plant  food.  The  stubble  and  de¬ 
caying  leaves  fall  to  the  ground,  cover  it  with 
a  mulch,  protect  it  from  injurious  washing, 
collect  the  water  and  cause  it  to  sink  into  the 
ground,  carrying  with  it  whatever  is 
soluble  in  the  surface  which  is  at  once  filtered 
out  and  held  by  the  mat  of  the  roots  in  the 
soil.  The  plants  are  not  dead  but  sleep;  and 
like  a  sleeping  animal  they  are  carrying  on 
nutritive  functions  all  the  winter,  ready  to 
burst  into  active,  useful  life  in  the  spring. 
Nothing  is  lost  in  the  winter  if  nothing  is 
gained.  The  sod  is  there;  the  roots  are  there; 
and  the  soil  is  subjected  to  all  the  influences  of 
the  air  quite  as  much  as  if  it  were  turned 
over.  But  something  is  gained.  The  land 
will  not  be  plowed  for  corn  until  late  in  April 
or  early  in  May.  By  that  time  the  sod  will 
have  made  a  new  growth  which  will  fully 
double  its  quantity  and  value,  and  this  new 
growth  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
surface  soil.  It  has  come  from  below  that, 
and  what  has  been  gained  has  been  brought 
into  a  most  available  and  effective  form. 

This  sod  is  then  turned,  wrhen  the  warm  sun 
and  spring  showers  cause  the  soil  to  exert  its 
most  active  forces  to  reduce  the  vegetable 
matter  into  plant  food.  The  mellow  soil  full 
of  the  most  congenial  subsistence  for  the  corn 
causes  a  rapid  growth.  Every  farmer  knows 
how  the  corn  luxuriates  in  a  fresh  sod  newly 
turned  under,  whicn  furnishes  food  at  once  to 
the  first  hungry  little  rootlets,  and  keeps  up  a 
steady  supply  all  through  the  growth  of  the 
crop.  Thus  nothing  is  lost  to  the  soil,  but 
much  is  gained. 

Once,  about  25  years  ago,  I  had  the  very 
same  thing  happen  to  me.  I  studied  over  it 


and  finally  compromised  the  matter.  I  had  a 
field  of  13  acres  in  clover  and  Timothy,  which 
bad  given  me  2©  tons  of  hay  and  had  pastured 
a  flock  of  sheep  all  the  fall.  There  was  a 
heavy  sod  upon  it  in  November.  I  plowed 
half  under  and  left  half  until  spring.  On  the 
first  of  May  I  turned  the  other  half  of  the 
field;  neighbors  said  I  was  wickedly  wasteful 
to  turn  under  so  good  a  growth  of  clover  and 
grass,  which  was  a  foot  high  and  thick  on  the 
ground.  But  I  turned  it  under.  The  corn  on 
the  fall  plowed  land  was  a  fair  crop,  for  the 
land  was  good.  It  was  in  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  corn  thrives  well. 

But  the  spring-plowed  half  of  the  field  gave 
quite  twice  as  good  a  crop.  The  corn  was  ripe 
fully  ten  days  before  the  other.  It  stood 
three  feet  higher,  and  the  field  was  more  than 
20  bushels  per  acie  better  than  the  other.  I 
have  had  the  same  experience  since.  I  am  set¬ 
tling  the  same  question  for  myself  now.  I 
have  a  clover  field  from  which  I  have  taken  a 
good  crop  of  hay ;  the  second  growth  is  now  a 
foot  high,  and  in  half  the  field  18  inches, 
thickly  coveriug  the  ground.  “Are  you  going 
to  cut  that  clover  ?”  neighbors  ask.  No.“Past- 
ure  it  ?”  No.  I  am  leaving  it  on  the  ground  to 
turn  it  under  in  the  spring  for  corn.  If  I  were 
offered  §100  for  the  eight  acres  of  clover  after- 
math  I  would  not  take  it,  and  I  would  not  turn 
it  under  until  spring  for  §50.  If  the  young 
farmer  in  New  Jersey  will  trust  an  old  farmer 
from  New  Jersey,  he  will  leave  his  scd  until 
spring  and  plow  it  under  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  covering  every  leaf  with  the  mellow 
soff,  then  work  the  surface  with  the  Acme  or 
sloping-tooth  harrow,  so  as  not  to  disturb  it, 
and  do  this  so  that  he  can  begin  planting  the 
very  day  the  land  is  ready,  and  if  he  can,  he 
will  do  well  to  top  dress  the  land  with  manure 
now,  leaving  the  sod  to  take  care  of  it.  I  have 
grown  over  100  bushels  of  corn  (grain)  to  the 
acre  in  New  Jersey  by  this  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  sod. 

FROM  A.  Or.  STURDEVANT. 

Both  fall  and  spring  plowing  of  sod  land  for 
corn  have  their  advocates  among  good  farm 
ers.  In  this  day  of  progress  few,  if  any,  iron¬ 
clad  rules  should  be  established  as  regards 
plowing.  Farmers  ought,  to  be  guided  by 
their  own  judgment.  No  doubt  an  old  sod  of 
several  yeais’  standing,  especially  if  Timothy, 
would  grow  better  corn  if  turned  in  the  fall, 
as  the  crop  would  be  less  likely  to  be  troubled 
with  insects,  but  what  can  we  gain  by  plowing 
a  clover  sod  in  the  fall?  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
first  field  (fall-plowed)  put  in  good  order  to 
plant  that  was  not  again  plowed  in  the  spring 
This,  if  we  value  our  work  at  anything,  adds 
§1.50  per  acre  more  expense  to  the  cost  of  the 
crop.  This  is  equivalent  to  four  bushels  of 
corn.  Will  it  grow  those  extra  four  bushels? 
One  objection  to  fall  plowing  in  this  section  is 
that  on  stiff  clay  soil  the  ground  does  not 
work  up  light,  but  has  a  tendency  to  be 
cloddy  and  bake,  as  land  does  that  has  had  a 
crop  of  corn  in  the  previous  year.  My  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  I  can  make  a  better 
crop  with  leis  work  on  sod  turned  after  the 
ground  has  become  fit  to  plow  in  the  spring. 
This  must  be  the  experience  of  otheis,  as  one 
seldom  sees  a  field  fall-plowed  in  this  section 
What  effect  frost  has  uprn  soil  is  more  than 
I  can  say.  Admitting  that  the  action  of  frost 
causes  the  soil  to  pulverize,  will  or  will  it  not 
cause  certain  plant  foods  in  the  soil  to  become 
free?  If  so,  will  they  remain,  or  would  they 
betaken  up  by  the  atmosphere?  Nearly  all 
sut  stances  that  come  under  general  notice 
that  have  been  affected  by  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing,  usually  decrease  in  value.  How  this 
same  process  affects  the  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  must  be  decided  by  some  of  our  pro¬ 
fessors. 

Dover,  Del. 

FROM  E.  DAVENPORT. 

The  question  involved  is,  of  course,  that  of 
fall  or  spring  plowing  for  corn,  Ido  not  know 
the  particular  soil  the  correspondent  may 
have,  but  on  general  principles  I  do  not 
favor  plowing  in  the  fall  for  corn.  I  may 
say,  further,  that  I  believe  fall  plowing  for 
any  crop  is  attended  by  disadvantages  as  well 
as  by  advantages.  Soils  that  will  "run”  will 
often  be  damaged  mechanically  far  more  than 
benefited  by  fall  plowing.  Hill-sides  cannot 
fail  to  undergo  much  washing  from  heavy 
rains  during  the  four  or  more  monihs  the  soil 
is  exposed  to  the  elements. 

The  inquirer  says  that  his  land  is  a  gentle 
slope,  over  which  much  water  runs  in  winter, 
Then  I  should  certainly  leave  the  sod  as  it  is 
to  protect  the  soil,  rather  than  turn  it  under 
and  allow  the  water  to  wash  away  soil  and 
fertility  in  return  for  the  possible  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  freezing— a  very  uncertain 
benefit  in  most  cases. 

I  once  tried  fall  plowing  for  corn  under  most 
favorable  conditions  for  success  on  a  soil  that 
would  not  run  and  could  not  wash.  The  soil 
was  excellent,  and  about  one-third  of  the  field 
was  fall-plowed.  It  made  a  most  excellent 
seed-bed  in  the  spring— apparently  much  finer 


than  on  that  portion  plowed  in  the  spring.  It 
was  more  mellow  on  the  surface,  the  corn 
came  up  sooner  and  grew  better  till  nearly 
time  to  tassel,  when  it  began  to  fail  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  corn,  and  certainly  the 
crop  was  much  inferior  both  in  stalk  and 
grain  to  that  on  spring-plowed  land,  though 
both  were  good. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  assign  a  reason,  but  these 
are  the  facts  as  found  in  that  experiment.  A 
different  soil,  climate,  or  season,  or  even 
variety  of  corn  might  reverse  the  results;  but 
the  well-known  conditions  necessary  for  the 
best  growth  of  the  corn  crop,  as  a  deep  seed¬ 
bed  and  loose  soil,  can  surely  in  most  cases  best 
be  secured  on  freshly  plowed  land.  This  plan 
too  avoids  danger  of  most  serious  losses  to 
many  soils  by  washing  or  by  “running,”  which 
seems  to  me  an  important  item. 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 

FROM  F.  S.  WHITE. 

As  it  is  the  old  question  of  fall  or  spring 
plowing,  I  can  soon  tell  wbat  I  would  do  in 
the  case.  I  would  plow  this  fall  just  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  damp  enough,  and  I  would 
plow  very  deep.  If  plowed  this  fall  the  roots 
will  all  soon  die  and  rot,  and  the  frosts  of  win¬ 
ter  will  help  to  pulverize  the  sod.  Another 
advantage  of  fall  plowing  is  the  destruction 
of  worms  that  are  stowed  away  for  winter.  I 
have  very  little  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  the 
soil  getting  manure  from  the  winds  or  frosts 
of  winter.  They  ODly  tend  to  harmonize  the 
manures  that  are  already  in  the  soil,  and  act  as 
pulverizers  irstead  of  manure.  Should  this 
piece  be  left  to  be  plowed  in  spring  it  would 
have  to  thaw  out  and  then  dry,  and  by  that 
time  the  grass  would  get  a  start  and  in  order 
to  kill'tbe  grass  it  would  have  to  be  plowed 
shallow.  Then  if  a  dry  summer  should 
follow  the  sod  would  not  rot  and 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  cultivate 
and  a  light  crop  would  be  the  result.  Now  I 
would  say  to  young  farmer  :  if  he  wishes  a 
lesson  that  will  last  him  the  balance  of  his 
farming  life,  let  him  cut  a  ditch  above  this 
piece,  that  will  keep  off  all  surplus  water;  then 
let  him  take  half  of  the  piece  and  plow  it  this 
fall  as  deep  as  two  or  three  good  horses  can 
draw  the  plow,  and  next  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  land  is  dry  enough  to  get  a  team  on  it,  let 
him  commence  to  harrow.  Once  a  week  or 
more  will  not  hurt  until  planting  time,  and  if 
he  has  the  right  kind  of  harrow,  he  can  har¬ 
row  until  the  corn  is  large  enough  to  plow. 
With  regard  to  the  other  half,  let  him  plow  it 
next  spring  and  follow  the  same  course,  and 
note  the  result,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  one 
that  will  last  him. 

In  regard  to  the  idea  that  the  freshly  turned 
sods  would  help  the  corn  more  than  anything 
else,  I  am  surprised  that  a  farmer  of  any  ex¬ 
perience  would  advocate  such  a  theory.  How 
could  corn  be  planted  or  cultivated  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage  on  freshly  turned  sods?  I  am  in 
favor  of  planting  corn  in  freshly  stirred  land, 
but  I  want  it  freshly  stirred  with  a  good  steel- 
tooth  harrow. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT. 


A  year  ago  last  spring,  I  saw  Japanese 
buck w  heat  advertised  in  the  Rural.  I  sent 
for  a  pound  and  sowed  it  upon  a  dry,  light 
piece  of  ground.  It  was  sowed  on  June  23. 
A  frest  came  on  September  11,  before  it  was 
cut  and  injured  it  greatly ;  but  I  saved  about 
half  a  bushel.  This  spring  I  sowed  it  upon  a 
wet,  heavy  piece  of  ground,  which  was  plowed 
in  the  fall.  A  good  deal  of  grass  came  up  in 
it  in  the  spring,  but  it  was  too  wet  to  plow 
again,  so  I  spread  on  it  a  good  dressing  of 
horse  manure,  harrowed  it  as  well  as  I  could 
and  left  it  to  its  fate.  It  has  been  a  wet  sea¬ 
son;  but  the  crop  has  grown  very  rank,  and 
has  taken  complete  possession  of  the  6round  so 
that  no  grass  or  weeds  can  be  seen  in  it.  It  is 
nearly  three  feet  in  bight,  and  1  think  it  is  all 
that  the  introducers  claimed.  It  is  much 
superior  to  India  Wheat  the  kind  commonly 
grown  here,  and  is  fully  as  early.  It  may 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
lific,  and  the  kernel  is  large.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  might  make  an  excellent  green  fodder. 
Its  growth  is  rapid;  and  it  is  much  relished  by 
cattle.  I  threw  the  frost-bitten  straw  mto  my 
orchard,  and  a  horse  turned  into  the  lot  where 
there  was  plenty  of  rowen,  would  leave  the 
latter  to  eat  the  buckwheat  straw. 

Lamo  lie  Co.  Vt.  J.  w.  newton. 


My  sample  of  Lima  beans  took  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  at  our  county  fair;  but  they  were  not 
nearly  up  to  former  years  both  as  to  quantity 
or  quality.  About  the  first  of  August  the 
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leaf  bad  the  appearance  of  having  been  slightly- 
frozen.  Knowing  that  there  had  been  no 
signs  of  frost,  I  was  desirous  of  learning  the 
cause  of  the  blight.  Upon  examination  I 
found  underneath  the  leaf  an  insect  so  nearly 
the  color  of  the  plant  that  it  would  hardly  be 
observed  but  for  its  movements.  Not  having 
heard,  read  of  or  seen  the  like  before  I  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  to  destroy  what  I  called  the 
green  louse.  Consequently  I  did  nothing, 
and  as  a  result  i  here  was  almost  a  total  failure 
of  the  crop,  as  ther  ewere  no  further  blossoms, 
there  was  a  general  shrinkage  of  all  the  pods 
— those  nearly  matured  in  size  remained  so 
without  further  growth  ;  those  setting  and 
forming  withered.  We  have  had  a  severe 
frost — one  sufficient  to  kill  vines  not  protected 
or  covered.  It  would  have  injured  Limas 
but  no  injury  has  been  done  thisyear;  for  be¬ 
fore  the  frost  the  leaves  were  blackened — even 
the  vines  were  covered  with  spots  similar  to  rust. 
How  general  this  affection  is  I  cannot  tell, 
but  I  learn  that  In  neighboring  towns  of  the 
county  the  same  insect  has  destroyed  the 
uxury  of  garden  vegetables.  Cleveland. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  y. 
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THE  MYSTERY  ABOUT  POTATOES. 


b  hcertainty  of  the  crop ;  diff event  results 
under  similar  conditions ;  better  yields 
under  unfavorable  than  favorable  circum¬ 
stance  ? a  mode  of  preventing  blight; 
ground  too  rich  for  the  crop ;  potatoes 
grown  under  straw. 


There  is  probably  no  crop  more  talked 
about  among  farmers  in  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion,  or  oftener  discussed  in  the  agricultural 
press  than  potatoes.  This  is  not  owing  merely 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  raised  more  or  less 
extensively  on  every  farm,  supply  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  every  farmer’s  income,  and 
are  to  be  found  as  a  palatable  dish  on  every 
man’s  table,  Dut  because  of  their  contradictory 
behavior  under  apparently  similar  conditions 
as  regards  soil,  tillage  and  weather,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  yet  undiscovered  reason  for  their 
blight  and  decay.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  they  are  not  always  governed  by  fixed 
habits  and  natural  laws  of  growth,  but  some¬ 
times  do  well  under  certain  conditions  of 
weather  and  treatment,  and  again  do  poorly 
under  apparently  the  same  conditions  and 
treatment.  I  havejinown  potatoes  to  do  well 
some  droughty  seasons,  and  to  do  poorly  in 
other  seasons  of  the  same  kind ;  to  do  well  in 
some  wet  summers,  and  to  rot  terribly  in 
other  wet  summers.  They  are  usually  grate¬ 
ful  for  good  cultivation,  but  will  sometimes 
produce  well  without  it.  My  father  planted 
about  an  acre  of  potatoes  ou  a  hill-side  of  mod¬ 
erate  slope  which  had  been  in  clover,  but  the 
clover  had  run  out,  and  the  sod  was  Timothy. 
Some  manure  was  spread  and  the  ground 
was  plowed.  The  team  had  been  idle  and 
wanted  to  go  too  fast,  the  ground  was  a  little 
stony,  and  the  plowman,  if  he  knew  how  to 
plow,  did  not  care  how  he  did  it.  The  plow 
was  out  of  the  ground  half  the  time,  and  he 
did  not  back  up  to  plow  the  balks;  in  fact  the 
field  was  not  half  plowed.  It  was  harrowed 
and  planted  in  the  fore  part  of  May. 
No  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of  seed. 
Medium-size  potatoes  were  cut  into  four  pieces 
and  the  small  ones  were  not  cut  at  all.  They 
were  plowed  and  hoed  but  twice.  The  weed 
seeds  in  the  manure  must  have  been  destroyed 
by  fermentation,  for  the  field  was  not  weedy. 
There  was  nothing  about  the  seed,  the  plowing 
or  the  cultivation  that  gave  any  promise  of  a 
good  crop ,  but  it  was  the  best  acre  of  potatoes 
I  ever  saw  dug.  Since  then  I  have  frequently 
tried  that  same  field  with  potatoes  in  favor¬ 
able  seasons,  taking  great  pains  in  the  selection 
of  seed,  plowing,  planting  and  cultivation, but 
have  never  obtained  anything  like  that  first 
prodigious  yield,  when  no  pains  at  all  had 
been  taken.  I  do  not  think  that  the  poor 
plowing  aud  the  little  cultivation  they  re¬ 
ceived  made  that  first  crop  so  good;  it  was 
8°od  in  spite  of  neglect.  But  why  was  it 
good? 

Once  I  manured  part  of  a  potato  field  and 
left  a  part  without  any  manure.  After  hay¬ 
ing  came  on  the  cultivation  was  neglected, 
and  the  part  of  the  field  where  the  manure 
was  put  got  very  weedy.  I  set  a  man  at  dig¬ 
ging  who  did  not  know  where  the  manure 
was  put,  or  whether  any  part  of  the  lot  had 
been  manured.  I  asked  him  at  night  how  the 
potatoes  were  turning  out.  “Pretty  good,” 
said  he,  “but  they  are  a  great  deal  the  best 
where  the  weeds  are  the  highest!”  It  is  true 
that  both  potatoes  and  the  weeds  were  the 
biggest  where  the  manure  was  put.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  weeds  helped  the  potatoes; 
they  would  probably  have  been  still  better  if 


the  weeds  had  been  kept  down.  Another  time 
I  had  potatoes  on  a  field  that  was  all  manured, 
but  part  of  the  manure  must  have  been  full  of 
weed  seeds,  chiefly  the  big  smart-weed.  At 
digging  time  some  parts  of  the  field  were  very 
weedy  and  other  parts  entirely  clean.  There 
was  not  much  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
potatoes  where  the  ground  was  weedy,  or 
where  it  was  not,  but  the  surprising  thing 
about  it  was  that  where  the  weeds  were  the 
highest,  there  were  scarcely  any  rotten  pota¬ 
toes,  but  where  the  ground  was  clean  and  there 
were  no  weeds,  more  than  half  the  potatoes 
were  rotten  and  generally  the  largest  ones  in 
the  hill.  It  was  the  blight  or  black-rot. 
There  was  no  possible  mistake  about  the  pota¬ 
toes  being  very  much  the  soundest  among  the 
weeds.  The  digger  told  me  about  it,  and  loath 
to  believe  it,  I  investigated  the  matter  thor¬ 
oughly  and  found  it  to  be  a  fact,  as  he  Stated. 
Any  person  by  merely  walking  over  the  field 
after  the  potatoes  were  dug,  could  see  by  the 
rotten  potatoes  left  on  the  ground,  that  they 
grew  where  the  ground  was  clean. 

Why  this  should  be  so  I  cannot  tell;  but  it 
would  seem  to  corroborate  the  theory  of  the 
^  ermont  man  who  claims  to  have  discovered 
a  preventive  for  the  potato  blight  by  covering 
the  hills  with  a  mulch  of  straw  or  paper,  to 
shade  the  potatoes  and  shield  them  from  the 
scalding  rays  of  the  sun  after  a  rain.  He 
states  that  an  old  hen  turkey  made  her  nest 
on  a  hill  of  potatoes  and  sat  there  to  hatch 


the  tops  would  allow  it.  There  was  the  most 
luxuriant  growth  of  top  I  ever  saw,  not  so 
very  large  in  diameter,  but  of  enormous 
length.  They  were  more  like  vines  running 
over  the  ground  than  potato  tops.  I  flattered 
myself,  while  they  were  growing,  that  I 
should  have  a  crop  to  boast  of;  but  to  my 
disappointment,  when  dug,  they  were  found 
to  be  good  for  nothing,  being  very  small,  but 
few  in  a  hill,  and  not  worth  digging.  Do  you 
say  there  was  too  much  nitrogen  in  the  soil  ? 
1  do  not  profess  to  know.  I  know  the  pota¬ 
toes  v\  ere  poor,  when  in  all  reason  they  ought 
to  have  been  good.  According  to  my  exper¬ 
ience,  sod  ground  that  has  produced  potatoes 
one  year,  will  produce  a  better  crop  next 
year.  I  planted  an  acre  on  thick  Timothy 
sod;  the  plowing  and  tillage  were  good; 
the  season  was  good,  and  the  potatoes 
were  fair.  I  planted  the  same  ground 
with  potatoes  again  the  noxt  year,  and  broke 
up  another  acre  of  the  same  field  adjoining  it 
and  planted  it  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
same  kind  of  seed.  Both  acres  received  the 
same  cultivation  and  neither  had  any  fertil¬ 
izer.  The  potatoes  on  the  part  that  had  pro¬ 
duced  potatoes  the  year  before  were  rather 
better  than  they  had  been  the  year  previous 
and  better  than  those  raised  on  the  sod-ground. 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  a  crop  of 
potatoes  would  extract  from  the  soil  some  of 
the  most  available  and  valuable  constituents, 
and  that  the  second  crop,  not  finding  so  ready 


THE  PLUME-LIKE  JAPAN  RETINISPORA.-From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  327. 


around  the  earth,  like  the  storms  of  rain  ai  d 
wind  overhead, '[has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
successful  growth’of  vegetation,  and  especially 
of  potatoes,  as  air  and  water.  It  is  5  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  with 
abundant  means  at  its"  command  [and  abund 
ant  talent  for  making  investigations^wiU'  be 
able  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  about  pota¬ 
toes, which  we  common  [farmers  have  not’  the 
time  or  means  to  solve.  j.  w.  i. 

Sugar^Run,  Pa. 


THE 


PLUME-LIKE  GOLDEN  JAPAN 
RETINISPORA. 


The  specimen  shown  in  the  illustration, 
Fig.  327,  was  engraved  from  a  photograph 
taken  last  April  before  the  leaves  of  decidu¬ 
ous  trees  and  shrubs  had  appeared.  It  was 
bought  from  the  Parsons’  Nurseries,  of  Flush- 
ing,  N.  Y.,  about  12  years  ago,  and  was  then 
less  than  a  foot  in  hight.  It  is  now  about 
10  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter 
near  the  base.  It  has  thus  far  escaped  all 
injury  from  heat,  drought  or  cold,  though 
we  are  advised  it  has  not  proven  quite  hardy 
iu  Rochester,  of  this  State.  Its  feathery 
plumes  of  foliage  are  rather  weighty  for  the 
comparatively  slender  branches  that  support  it. 
This  tree,  as  well  as  the  silver  variegated  va- 
riety,  is  liable  to  suffer  during  icy  weather, 
or  from  an  accumulation  of  snow,  which 
causes  the  branches  to  spread  apart,  bend  over 
and  often  to  split  or  break.  The  specimen 
here  illustrated  shows  on  the  right  some 
injury  caused  by  the  “blizzard,”  when  for 
several  days  it  was  entirely  covered  by  a 
snow  bank.  As  soon  as  discovered,  the  bent- 
over  branches  were  raised  up,  and  supported 
by  clothes  lines  tied  around  the  tree,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  concealed  by  the  foliage. 
It  is  at  this  time  perfectly  symmetrical. 

The  new  growth  of  this  beautiful  little  tree 
is  of  a  tender,  peculiar  tint  of  green,  which 
later  in  the  season,  changes  to  a  golden  color, 
to  be  retained  up  to  about  February.  After 
that,  until  the  new  growth  begins,  the  color 
is  dull  and  unattractive. 


GUERNSEY  COW  FLO  WE  Y  SECOiND. 

^  At  Fig.  328  we  give  an  illustration  of  the 
Guernsey  cow  Flowey  2d,  winner  of  the  first 
prize  at  the  recent  show  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society  at  Newport,  Eng 
land,  and  of  the  first  prize  and  Lord  ^Mayor’s 
Cup  at  the  London  Dairy  Show,  October 
1887.  She  was  bred  by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  got  by 
Squire  of  Les  Vauxvelets  69,  from  Flowey. 
At  both  these  shows  Flowey  2d  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  A.  Stanley  Morris,  Pear  Tree  House, 
Bitterne,  to  whom  she  belongs.  She  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  specimen  of  this  fine  dairy  breed. 


A  SEASONABLE  HINT. 


T.  D.  CURTIS. 


her  eggs,  and  that  the  tubers  in  that  hill  were 
perfectly  ,  sound,  while  all  the  rest  were  badly 
affected  with  the  rot.  He  says  that  since  then 
he  has  repeatedly  tried  the  experiment  of 
covering  some  hills  with  newspapers,  or  straw, 
and  that  in  every  instance  the  hills  so  covered 
were  sound,  while  most  of  those  not  so  covered 
contained  some  rotten  potatoes.  From 
some  cause  unknown  to  me,  good  soil 
good  seed,  good  cultivation  and  a  tolerably 
good  season  will  not  always  produce  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes.  My  garden  was  manured 
this  spring,  as  it  is  every  spring,  with  well 
rotted  manure;  part  of  it  was  planted  with 
early  potatoes,  the  seed  being  carefully  se¬ 
lected.  They  were  frequently  hoed  and  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  bugs.  I  know  the  work 
has  been  well  done,  for  I  have  done  it  all  my¬ 
self.  The  tops  are  of  good  size  and  of  medium 
hight,  and  are  not  dead  yet,  but  the  potatoes 
are  ripe,  the  yield  is  poor,  the  tubers  being 
small  and  but  few  in  a  hill.  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  favorable  season  when  the  tops  keep 
green  until  digging  time.  Why  are  they  not 
so  good  as  usual  ? 

Potato  ground  can  be  too  rich  for  raising 
good  potatoes.  I  once  plowed  up  a  part  of  an 
old  barn-yard,  and  after  getting  the  ground 
in  good  condition  by  harrowing,  planted  it 
with  potatoes  and  cultivated  them  as  Jong  as 


a  supply  of  the  nutriment  they  needed,  would 
have  been  poorer  than  the  first. 

Mr.  Terry  raises  his  large  crops  of  potatoes 
on  clover  sod.  A  clover  sod  is  not  so  tough  as 
a  Timothy  sod,  rots  more  quickly  and  proba¬ 
bly  contains  more  of  the  particular  elements 
of  fertility  which  potatoes  require.  I  have 
seen  potatoes  raised  by  planting  on  top  of  a 
thick  sod  without  any  plowing  or  cultivation, 
merely  covering  the  seed  deeply  with  a  blank¬ 
et  of  straw.  There  was  a  fair  yield ;  they 
were  easily  dug — by  merely  removing  the 
straw— and  they  were  as  clean  as  if  they  had 
been  washed.  Where  did  those  potatoes  get 
the  food  to  make  their  growth?  The  roots 
did  not  penetrate  the  sod;  straw  is  but  a  poor 
manure  at  best,  when  well  rotted;  but  at  dig¬ 
ging  time  this  straw  had  not  rotted  much.  It 
is  as  tiue  now  as  it  was  in  Shakespeare’s 
time,  that  “there  are  more  things  twixt 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy.”  Some  self-confident  and  self- 
reliant  farmers  may  not  be  willing  to  admit 
it,  but  there  are  mysteries  about  potatoes,  and 
perhaps  about  other  plants,  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  any  knowledge  which  we 
now  possess,  and  the  discovery  may  possibly 
be  made  some  time  that  the  electric  fluid, 
which  pervades  all  things,  and  is  constantly 
flowing  in  unknown  and  uncertain  currents 


lhe  old  and  new  modes  of  feeding  poor  fod¬ 
der-,  need  of  properly  combining  muscle 
and  fat- forming  foods ;  when  both  kinds 
ate  most  needed, ;  waste  of  carbonaceous 
food  through  lack  of  a  due  proportion  of 
niti  ogenous  food ;  the  latter  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive ;  a  bit  of  advice. 


The  old-fashioned  way  was  to  begin  .the 
first  thing  in  the  fall  to  feed  the  coarse  fodder, 
and  to  continue  feeding  it  as  long  as  it  lasted! 
This  was  considered  the  proper  thing,  because 
it  got  rid  of  lhe  coarse  stuff  early  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  generally  before  severe  weather  came 
on,  aud  left  all  the  best  feed  for  the  colder 
weather,  with  a  little  choice  rowen,  perhaps, 
for  the  cows  after  coming  in  milk  in  the 
spiing.  The  real  need  of  the  cow’s  system 
was  not  considered— indeed,  was  not  under¬ 
stood— nor  was  there  any  better  knowledge 
about  the  character  of  the  food.  Their  desire 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  “roughage”  first,  with¬ 
out  a  thought  as  to  whether  it  was  economy 
to  feed  so  much  bulky  and[carbonaceous  food, 
lhe  fact  that  the  cow  had  been  feeding  on 
frosted  grass  and  ripe,  woody  fiber,  which 
contained  principally  carbon,  a  large  portion 
of  which  was  indigestible,  was  not  considered 
a  moment.  The  only  thought  was  to  use  up 
,.he  poorest  first. 
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Many  continue  this  practice  to-day.  The 
science  of  feeding  is  very  modern,  and  the 
elements  of  food  are  of  comparatively  recent 
discovery.  What  little  is  known  is  slow  in 
getting  out  among  the  farmers.  But  the 
readers  of  the  Rural  ought  by  this  time  to 
know  that  the  two  classes  of  food,  known  as 
nitrogenous  or  albuminoids  and  carbonaceous 
or  carbohydrates,  ought  to  be  judiciously  com¬ 
bined  in  about  the  proportion  required  for 
the  sustenance  or  building  up  of  the  animal 
system.  In  the  fall  or  early  winter,  dairy 
cows  need  an  additional  amount  of  nitrogen¬ 
ous  food  along  with  the  carbonaceous  crop¬ 
pings  of  the  fields  or  the  coarse  fodder  that 
may  be  thrown  out  to  them.  They  require 
some  good  clover  hay  and  a  grain  ration,  out 
of  which  to  elaborate  milk  and  keep  up  the 
muscular  system.  The  carbon  is  naturally  in 
excess  in  their  food  in  the  fall  season  of  the 
year  and  early  winter,  until  snow  comes — 
especially  if  they  are  allowed  to  run  in  a  field 
of  uncut  corn  stalks  from  which  the  ears  have 
been  snapped.  They  need  but  a  moderate 
supply  of  this  kind  of  food,  which  provides 
only  heat  and  lays  on  fat.  It  is  fat- producing, 
but  it  is  not  directly  turned  into  butter-fat  in 
the  milk.  It  appears  to  go  first  to  supply  fat 
to  the  cow’s  system,  and  from  this  storage 
probably  the  fats  are  drawn  to  enrich  the 
milk.  But  only  so 
much  is  appropriat¬ 
ed  to  heating  pur¬ 
poses— in  keeping  up 
the  normal  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  body — 
and  stored  up  as  sur¬ 
plus  fat  as  is  digested 
and  assimilated. 

If  there  is  alack  of 
nitrogen  in  the  food 
to  be  combined  with 
the  carbon,  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  latter  clogs 
the  system  and  goes 
to  waste  in  the  man¬ 
ure  heap;  that  is, 
nearly  to  waste,  for 
the  carbon  in  the 
manure  is  of  little 
value.  Beyond  six  or 
eight  parts  of  carbon 
to  one  of  nitrogen  in 
food,  is  a  waste  of 
the  carbon,  When  tne 
weather  is  only  mod¬ 
erately  cold.  In  zero 
weather,  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbon 
may  be  fed  and  ap¬ 
propriated.  It  is 
therefore  better  to 
feed  the  more  nitro¬ 
genous  foods  in  the 
milder  weather  of  the 
fall,  and  increase  the 
amount  of  carbon¬ 
aceous  foods  as  the 
weather  grows  cold¬ 
er,  and  especially  if 
the  cows  are  exposed 
to  the  colder  tem- 
j*erature,  instead  of 
being  properly 
confined  in  warm 

stables,  as  they  should  be.  In  mid-winter, 
when  the  weather  is  cold  and  sharp,  animals 
exposed  to  it  will  eat  large  quantities  of 
straw, corn-stalks, over-ripe  and  damaged  hay, 
or  other  carbonaceous  food ;  at  the  same  time 
they  must  not  be  deprived  of  a  due  amount  of 
nitrogenous  or  muscle-and-milk-producing 
food.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  excess  of 
this,  but  it  is  seldom  fed  in  excess,  save  some¬ 
times  in  the  form  of  grain,  though  instances 
have  been  reported  of  disease  and  even  death 
produced  by  feeding  food  too  rich  in  nitrogen. 
This  is  the  most  expensive  kind  of  food,  and 
this  explains  why  cows  and  other  cattle 
so  frequently  suffer  from  need  of  it,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  gorged  to 
almost  splitting  from  '  over-eating  carbona¬ 
ceous  foods  in  the  vain  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
craving  of  the  system  for  nitrogen.  This 
carbonaceous  food  is  comparatively  cheap,  and 
hence  is  often  wantonly  allowed  to  go  to  waste 
by  feeding  it  in  excess;  whereas,  did  the 
owner  understand;  the  science  of  balancing 
foods,  so  as  to  avoid  waste  and  still  furnish 
the  animal  system  with  all  the  required  ele¬ 
ments  of  nutrition,  he  would  save  all  his 
carbonaceous  foods  and  supplement  them  with 
an  appropriate  amount  of  the  albuminoids. 
In  this  way,  a  waste  of  both  kinds  of  food 
would  be  avoided  and  a  much  larger  amount 
of  stock  could  be  kept. 

My  advice  to  dairymen  and  feeders  of 
stock  generally  is  to  feed  moderately  of  car¬ 
bonaceous  food  while  the  weather  is  mild;  to 
increase  the  quantity  when  it  is  colder,  -and 
prolong  feeding  it  all  through  the  winter  and 
spring  as  well  as  fall  season.  Stock  will  do 
better  fed  in  this  way,  the  same  amount  of 


food  will  go  farther,  and  neither  common 
sense  nor  the  rules  of  true  economy  will  be 
violated.  The  poorer  the  fodder,  the  more 
grain  should  be  fed,  and  vice  versa ,  with 
due  regard  to  the  character  of  both  the  fod¬ 
der  and  the  grain  fed. 


NOTES  ON  IRON-CLAD  FRUITS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


Importance  of  information  on  iron  clads ; 
the  Wealthy,  Scott’s  Winter;  McIntosh 
Red ;  Bethel  of  Vermont;  Pacific  Sweeting ; 
Red  Bietingheimer;  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg;  Berkoff;  Zolotoreff  ^Enormous ;  Yellow 
Transparent  and  its  family;  Mc¬ 
Mahon’s  White;  lourth  of  July;  Cellini; 
Utter;  Haas;  Walbridge;  Bailey  Sweet; 
Salome ;  Fameuse  Sucr&e. 


It  is  very  important  that  the  knowledge 
now  being  yearly  added  in  regard  to  the  tree 
fruits  suited  to  the  “Cold  North,”  not  only 


far,  twig-blight  has  appeared  but  once,  and 
did  little  harm,  except  to  Siberian  crabs  and 
some  of  their  hybrids. 

As  to  the  Wealthy,  I  am  convinced  that  for 
profit  we  must  follow  the  example  of  the 
Baldwin  growers  of  Southern  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  top-work  it  on 
an  iron-clad  stock.  Duchess  and  Tetofsky 
answer  well  for  this  purpose;  but  I  think 
Switzer  an  ideal  tree  for  top-grafting,  as  it  is 
the  reverse  of  “bushy”  in  its  growth,  and  re¬ 
quires  very  little  pruning.  With  me,  though 
a  fine  apple  of  its  season  (about  with  Fa¬ 
meuse),  I  fear  its  habit  of  dropping  most  of  its 
fruit  in  August  will  make  it  useless;  though  it 
may  act  differently  in  other  soils. 

Scott’s  Winter  is  growing  in  popularity,  and 
is  certainly  very  hardy  and  vigorous.  It  has 
not  the  Wealthy’s  crab-like  habit  of  over-bear¬ 
ing  on  young  trees,  but  comes  into  profitable 
bearing  in  six  to  eight  years  from  planting. 
Good  soil  and  culture,  or  mulching,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  up  the  size  of  the  fruit,  which 
is  never  above  medium,  and  becomes  small 
with  neglect.  I  find  Me  Intosh  Red  rather 
hardier  than  Wealthy,  but  this,  as  in  the  case 
of  Scott,  is  probably  due  to  its  not  over-bear¬ 
ing  while  young.  In  fact,  I  fear  from  my 
own  experience  that,  like  St.  Lawrence  and 
Fameuse  seedlings,  the  fruit  buds  are  more 
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with  reference  to  the  Russians,  but  to  those 
of  native  origin,  should  be  recorded  in  some 
periodical  of  national  circulation,  like  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  1  am  therefore  pleased 
to  note  that  the  contributions  of  Prof.  Budd 
are  becoming  more  frequent  in  the  Rural 
and  only  wish  that  other  careful  experi¬ 
menters,  such  as  Charles  Gibb,  of  Abbottsford ; 
Que.,  A.  W.  Sias,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  and 
Messrs.  Tuttle  and  Howlett,  of  Baraboo,  Wis., 
would  give  at  least  one  yearly  summary  of 
their  experience  to  the  Rural  readers. 

There  are  some  sections  of  the  “Cold  North” 
where  even  the  Odenburgh  yields  to  the 
severity  of  winter’s  cold.  I  doubt  if  orcharding 
will  ever  be  made  a  commercial  success  in 
such  places.  But  where  the  Duchess  endures 
the  test.winters  fully,  we  may  hope  to.assemble 
a  fair  selection  of  good  apples  of  all  seasons, 
sufficient  both  for  home  use  and  market; 
though  it  is  now  lacking  in  long-keeping 
sorts,  especially  for  commercial  purposes. 
I  wish  to  state,  as  a  guide  for  com¬ 
parison  to  my  readers,  that  with  me 
Oldenburg,  Switzer  and  Tetofsky  are  un¬ 
harmed  by  the  worst  winters.  Alexander  is 
less  hardy,  but  is  rarely  killed,  though  its 
American  seedling,  Wolf  River,  is  killed  to 
the  ground  by  a  really  hard  winter.  Wealthy 
is  seriously  harmed  in  a  similar  season;  but 
top- worked  on  the  Switzer  it  seems  quite  safe. 
Talman  Sweet,  Red  Astrachan  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  are  rarely  killed  outright;  but  seldom 
produce  more  than  a  few  imperfect  fruits  and 
are  short-lived.  Fameuse,  top-grafted,  yields 
from  five  to  ten  crops  before  giving  up  the 
ghost.  These  facts  will  fairly  denote  the 
character  of  my  location.  I  may  add  that,  so 


tender  than  the  wood.  Some  of  my  Me  In¬ 
tosh  are  14  years  set,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  a 
full  crop  on  any  of  them.  In  slightly  milder 
localities,  however,  the  report  is  that  they 
bear  early  and  well.  The  fruit  is  large  and 
fine,  and  keeps  as  well  as  Wealthy;  but  is 
seriously  damaged  by  spotting  in  some  sea¬ 
sons.  If  one  will  wait  for  it,  I  feel  sure  that 
Bethel  of  Vermont  will  prove  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  any  of  the  late-keeping  iron-clads  yet 
known.  So  far  as  I  can  yet  judge,  it  is  as 
hardy  as  Duchess.  It  is  as  late  in  coming  to 
full  bearing,  and  finally  as  productive  as 
Northern  Spy.  It  is  not  equal  to  the  Spy  in 
quality,  but  much  better  than  Ben  Davis.  It 
is  a  handsome,  mottled,  red  apple  a  regular 
oval  in  form, 'as  large  as  Baldwin,  and  as  good 
a  keeper.  It  deserves  extensive  trial  by  young 
planters,  and  possibly  its  bearing  may  be 
hastened  by  top-working  it  upon  a  slo  w-grow- 
ing  stock,  like  Tetofsky.  Certainly  that  effect 
is  produced  in  some  cases.  Notably  I  have  ob¬ 
served  it  in  the  Prolific  Sweeting,  a  fine  Rus¬ 
sian  fall  sweet,  not  at  all  productive  after  17 
years’  trial  as  a  root-graft,  but  profusely  so 
when  top-worked  on  Tetofsky.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  so-called  German  apple,  Red 
Bietingheimer,  (highly  praised  by  Mr.  Barry), 
to  be  quite  iron-clad,  and  to  see  in  it  every 
mark  of  a  true  Russian.  I  have  never  noticed 
any  account  of  its  quality  for  dessert.  If  good 
for  that,  it  will  be  very  useful. 

It  seems  curious  to  me  to  see  Oldenburg 
quoted  in  the  New  York  market  as  high  as 
Gravenstein,  it  being  so  inferior  for  eating 
uncooked.  It  is  curious  also  to  learn  that  the 
Oldenburg  was  not  found  in  Russia  by  Budd 
and  Gibb.  Berkoff,  Zolotoreff,  of  the  ‘  ‘Govern¬ 


ment  List,”  are  apparently  closely  related  to 
Oldenburg,  the  former  being  almost  identi¬ 
cal  in  form  and  color,  but  much  better  in 
quality.  Zolotoreff  is  also  better,  with  a 
brighter  color  and  more  oval  form ;  but  so  far 
on  my  trees  it  is  too  often  ribbed  and  other¬ 
wise  ill-shapen  to  suit  me.  I  find,  by  the  way, 
that  if  we  gather  the  finest- colored  Olden- 
burgs  and  keep  them  a  while  on  shelves  in 
the  cellar,  they  will  ripen  up  much  better 
than  on  the  trees,  and  that  when  they  are  mar¬ 
keted  at  just  the  right  time  they  will  bring  as 
good  a  price  as  shop  and  street-stand  fruit. 
Just  before  they  “go”  their  acidity  is  much 
moderated. 

Yellow  Transparent  has  been  very  profita¬ 
ble  to  me.  I  have  been  selling  it  for  a  full 
month,  marketing  the  last  to-day  (Sept  5), 
this  being  a  remarkably  cool  season.  Enorm¬ 
ous,  another  Russian  of  the  Government  List, 
is  of  about  the  same  season  and  color  as  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent,  though  a  shade  darker,  and 
of  fair  quality ;  but  the  stem  is  short  and,  like 
Switzer,  nearly  the  whole  crop  drops  before 
maturity.  Not  valuable.  Regarding  Grand 
Sultan,  Charlottenthaler,  Sweet  Pear,  and 
others  of  the  Yellow  Transparent  family,  the 
fruit  and  tree  of  all  are  nearly  undistinguish- 
able;  but  I  find  the  true  Yellow  Transparent 
much  the  hardiest  and  most  profitable  in  the 

orchard. 

McMahon’s  White, 
of  Wisconsin,  is  an 
apple  that  grows  in 
favor  with  me  as  I 
see  more  of  it.  It 
is  an  excellent  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Oldenburg 
in  season,  is  about 
as  early  to  come  in 
full  bearing,  as  large 
and  as  productive, 
better  in  quality,  and 
though  not  so  bril¬ 
liant  in  color, it  is  a 
very  hand  some  apple. 
The  tree  is  quite  iron¬ 
clad  here. 

“Fourth  of  July” 
is  here  a  September 
apple,  medium  in 
size,  very  productive, 
poor  in  quality  and 
not  needed  because 
of  so  many  other  and 
better  sorts.  Cellini 
is  very  hardy  and 
productive ;  fruit 
large,  dull  red  and 
pretty  good.  The  cod¬ 
dling  moth  makes  it 
a  favorite  place  of 
deposit  for  its  eggs, 
and  the  fruit  is  badly 
riddled  by  worms, 
otherwise  it  might 
be  hard  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  it  and  McMa¬ 
hon,  their  season  be¬ 
ing  about  the  same. 
Utter,  Haas,  Wal¬ 
bridge,  Bailey  Sweet 
and  Salome  fail  for 
lack  of  hardiness, 
and  are  worthless 
here.  Fameuse  Sucr6e  is  hardier  than  Fameuse, 
and  does  pretty  well  top-worked  on  iron-clads, 
buc  it  spots  badly.  In  quality  it  is  the  best  of  all 
apples  of  its  season— September,  October.  I  have 
a  large  assortment  of  the  latest  Budd-Gibb  im¬ 
portation  (1884)  of  Russian  and  North  German 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries,  but  cannot 
report  much  of  interest  in  regard  to  them  yet, 
except  that  most  of  them  are  nearly  or  quite 
iron-clad,  and  that  the  few  which  have  this 
season  shown  fruit  indicate  that  the  quality  of 
it  will  average  well  with  our  older  sorts.  It 
is  a  bad  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  East 
European  fruits  are  generally  poor.  They  ex¬ 
cel  the  average  of  our  old  sorts  in  beauty,  and 
are  little  if  any  inferior  in  quality,  while  they 
succeed  much  farther  north. 


If  people  are  to  reject  the  seeds  of  grapes, 
it  is  important  that  only  those  varieties  be 
cultivated  that  have  a  sweet  pulp  or  sweet 
flesh  throughout.  This  can  be  said  of  few 
of  the  present  popular  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


A  JERSEYMAN’S  JOURNEY  (CONTINUED). 

Perhaps  I  did  not  get  a  good  idea  of  the 
stock  kept  in  the  Chemung  Valley.  A  car- 
window  view  is  always  imperfect,  anyway. 
From  what  I  saw,  however,  I  judge  that 
farmers  there  have  ideas  regarding  the  utility 


of  stock  that  are  different  from  ours.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  most  Jersey  farmers  seem  to  think  it 
does  not  pay  to  raise  horses.  Most  of  our 
horses  come  from  the  West  or  from  Canada. 
We  get  a  good  many,  too,  from  the  cities— 
crippled  car-horses  or  “sore’’  coachers  make 
good  farm  teams  after  they  are  doctored  up. 
A  good  many  Jersey  farms  are  horse -nurseries 
where  more  money  is  made  at  nursing  crip¬ 
pled  city  horses  than  could  possibly  be  made 
at  raising  colts.  There  is  room  for  extension 
in  this  business,  too.  We  have  few  stallions  in 
our  part  of  the  State.  The  few  we  have  are 
trotters.  Our  farmers  want  a  medium-sized 
horse.  It  would  suit  their  business  better  to 
have  three  fair-sized  horses  than  to  have  two 
big  ones.  The  chunky  little  Canadian  horses 
suit  us  pretty  well. 

All  this  seems  to  be  different  in 
the  Chemung  Valley,  so  far  as  I  ob¬ 
served.  Breeding  horses  there  is  a  reg¬ 
ular  part  of  farming,  apparently,  and 
quite  a  profitable  part,  too.  A  great 
many  Percheron  stallions  are  being  brought 
into  that  country.  I  should  say  that  this  is  a 
mistake.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  country 
is  too  hilly  to  suit  Percherons.  The  West  is 
the  country  for  these  big  horses— a  flat,  corn 
country  suits  the  American  type  best.  I  have 
noticed  two  other  things  about  Percheron 
breeding;  one  is  regarding  colors.  A  black 
horse  sells  better  that  a  gray.  Black  Perche¬ 
ron  grades  are  the  most  profitable,  all  things 
considered.  Another  point  is  that  farmers 
are  often  disappointed  in  breeding  Percherons. 
The  stallion  is  such  a  fine,  noble-looking  fel¬ 
low  that  some  farmers  expect  to  take  any 
little,  old  mare  to  him  and  get  a  colt  as  fine  as 
its  sire.  They  are  bound  to  be  mistaken,  and 
they  will  fill  the  country  with  poor,  shapeless 
horses  just  as  long  as  they  do  such  business. 

If  I  was  going  to  raise  horses  in  this  valley  I 
would  keep  Cleveland  Bays,  as  I  believe  they 
will  pay  better  than  any  other  breed. 

I  saw  some  fine  cattle — a  good  deal  different 
from  the  cattle  we  keep.  The  day  has  gone 
by  when  it  will  pay  us  to  do  much  at  beef¬ 
making.  We  can  buy  a  few  head  of  young 
stock  from  the  city  to  eat  up  the  rough  fod¬ 
der,  but  we  can’t  compete  with  the  Chicago 
dressed  beef.  Our  butchers  will  have  to  find 
a  new  name  for  their  business  soon.  They 
are  only  meat-cutters  now,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
kill  an  animal.  So  we  have  naturally  drifted 
into  Jersey  and  Holstein  grades,  as  we  con¬ 
sider  butter  or  milk  will  pay  us  best.  In  my 
immediate  neighborhood  Jersey  grades  are 
the  most  profitable  cows  the  farmer  can  handle- 
I  expected  to  find  more  Jerseys  than  I  did  in 
the  valley.  I  should  think  they  would  go 
with  tobacco  farming,  or  in  fact  with  any 
other  special  crop.  The  Jersey  cow  is  the 
best  animal  for  the  special-purpose  farmer, 
whether  he  raises  potatoes,  berries,  market 
truck  or  poultry.  I  found  a  good  many 
Devons.  These  brisk, red  cattle  and  their  grades 
do  well  on  the  steep  hills.  There  were  a  good 
many  Herefords  and  Short-horns;  in  fact,  the 
grade  Short-horn  is  considered  about  as  good  a 
dairy  cow  as  can  be  produced.  In  spite  of  all 
the  arguments  the  special-purpose  people  may 
advance,  a  good  proportion  of  the  farmers  I 
met  on  this  trip  seem  to  believe  that  a  two- 
purpose  cow — one  that  will  make  both  beef 
and  milk  or  butter — is  the  most  profitable  cow 
for  the  average  farmer.  A  high  grade  of  one 
of  the  popular  breeds  seems  to  be  the  ideal- 
Are  these  men  all  wrong  ? 

The  farmers  of  the  Chemung  Valley  will  prob¬ 
ably  laugh  at  our  way  of  making  pork.  We  sel¬ 
dom  raise  pigs.  There  may  be  a  dozen  boars  in 
our  county ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it.  We 
can  buy  young  pigs  of  almost  any  breed  or 
age  in  Jersey  City,  Patterson  or  Newark. 
Most  farmers  buy  these  pigs  more  by  their 
shape  and  size  than  with  any  reference  to 
breed,  and  judged  by  this  standard, Berkshires 
and  Polaud-Chinas,  and  their  grades  mostly 
find  their  way  into  our  pens.  These  pigs  do 
well  on  the  refuse  of  our  market-truck  and 
rye  and  corn-meal  slops.  From  what  I  saw  I 
should  judge  that  the  New-Yorkers  eat  more 
pork  than  we  do.  Western  beef  is  so  plenty 
that  we  find  it  very  easy  to  depend  upon  it 
and  neglect  the  pork  barrel.  I  think  we  are 
just  as  well  off.  In  old  times,  people  used  to 
lay  in  their  barrels  of  salt  beef  and  pork,  for 
winter  food.  Such  food  saved  cash,  but  I  no¬ 
tice  they  all  tell  how  the  whole  family  had  to 
dose  upon  molasses  and  sulphur  for  “  bad 
blood”  every  spring. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  sheep-raising 
in  Jersey  and  the  Chemung  Valley.  The 
Jerseyman  is  a  sheep-feeder.  It  does  not  pay 
him  to  raise  sheep,  and  he  has  found  it  out. 

In  1880  the  census  shows  that  there  were  in 
the  three  N.  Y.  counties  of  Steuben,  Tioga, 
and  Chemung ,  with  a  combined  population  of 
153,324,  15,000,  more  sheep  than  we  had  in  the 
whole  of  New  Jersey  with  a  population  of 
1,131,116.  In  our  county  we  had  312  sheep 
and  about  1,300  licensed  dogs.  The  tendency 
in  Southern  New  York  seems  to  be  to  change 
from  Merinos  to  mutton  sheep.  It  must  be 


said  that  we  buy  a  good  many  Western  sheep 
and  lambs  and  fatten  them  for  the  New  York 
markets.  Being  close  to  the  market,  we  can 
take  advantage  of  a  glut  to  buy  cheap  and  of 
a  scarcity  to  sell  for  a  good  price. 

I  might  mention  other  ideas  that  occurred  to 
me  during  my  journey,  but  this  is  long 
enough.  Doubtless  some  of  you  Americans 
will  say  that  I  started  out  to  tell  about  a 
journey  and  haven’t  said  much  of  anything 
about  it.  However  it  will  be  satisfactory,  for 

you  can  console  yourselves  by  saying - 

“  That’s  just  like  a  jerseyman.” 

Connecticut  Notes, 

Connecticut  is  the  “Yankee”  State.  While 
the  character  of  the  other  new  England  States 
has  been  materially  changed  by  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  Canadian  and  European  labor,  the 
‘Nutmeg  State”  has  largely  retained  its  pro¬ 
vincial  character.  It  is  distinctively  Ameri¬ 
can.  This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
diversified  farming  is  still  the  occupation  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people.  Of  course, 
tobacco  and  onions  are  examples  of  special 
crops,  or,  as  it  is  called,  “intense”  farming,  but 
these  lucrative  crops  are  confined  chiefly  to  the 
bottom  lands  of  the  valleys.  There  has  been 
a  great  improvement  in  the  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing  during  the  last  .few  years.  All  the  new 
implements  are  now  used  extensively.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  seeds  and  fertilizers  and 
everything  is  done  to  make  farming  a  respect¬ 
able  and  profitable  industry.  We  hear  occa¬ 
sionally  of  instances  where  fine  farms  are  sold 
at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  This  may  be  the  result 
of  a  change  in  local  conditions,  the  misfortune 
or  neglect  of  the  owner;  or  it  may  indicate  a 
decline  in  the  profits  of  agriculture.  It  has 
been  interpreted  in  all  ways.  There  are, 
however,  many  successful  and  comparatively 
wealthy  farmers  in  the  State,  and  what  one 
man  has  done  another  man  with  an  equal 
amount  of  pluck  and  brains  can  do.  While 
agriculture  has  not  kept  pace  in  the  matter  of 
profit  with  the  manufactures  and  arts,  yet  it 
probably  pays  as  well  as  it  ever  did.  The  de¬ 
pression  is  only  relative. 

The  Grange  is  rapidly  becoming  the  power 


weather,  since  the  middle  of  August,  has 
been  dry  and  hot,  and  has  consequently 
been  favorable  for  the  ripening  of  our 
great  corn  crop;  and  we  now  consider  the  crop 
in  the  southern  and  middle  districts  past  the 
danger  line  and  safe.  Our  oat  crop  fell  far 
short  of  our  expectations  as  it  was  so  badly 
damaged  by  the  rains  in  the  latter  part  of 
J uly  and  the  first  weeks  of  August.  The  qual 
ity  is  poor.  Our  late  potato  crop  is  nearly  an 
entire  failure;  the  rust  or  blight  got  the  best  of 
the  tubers.  Potatoes  are  advancing  in  price 
here.  The  onion  crop  is  good,  Late  cabbage, 
turnips  and  grass  all  need  rain  badly.  Other 
crops  are  about  all  made,  or  have  done  about 
all  they  will  do  anyway.  We  had  a  fine  week 
for  our  State  fair,  and  we  had  the  best  fair 
Iowa  has  ever  had.  Our  people  came  by  the 
thousands  and  came  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
all  seemed  to  do  so.  The  exhibits  in  all  the 
departments  were  unusually  large  and  good. 
The  crowd  on  Wednesday  was  estimated  at 
60,000.  We  had  our  first  frost  this  morning  in 
a  very  light  form;  nothing  injured. 

f.  s.  w. 

New  York. 

Newark,  Wayne  Co. — Wheat  has  been  har¬ 
vested  and  thrashed;  the  yield  averages  10 
bushels  per  acre.  Barley,  less  than  the  usual 
acreage;  yield  about  30  bushels.  Oats  an  in¬ 
creased  yield  and  a  larger  acreage.  Many 
farmers  sow  less  wheat  and  seed  down  with 
oats.  Peppermint  oil — the  old  mint — yield 
about  one-fourth  as  much  as  last  year.  New 
is  now  being  distilled;  average  yield  about 
25  pounds  per  acre.  Corn  an  average  crop. 
Potatoes  will  be  a  large  crop.  Nearly  all 
fields  are  looking  well,  and  an  examination 
proves  that  the  yield  will  be  better  than  for 
many  years.  Onions  have  one-fourth  more 
acreage  than  ever  before,  and  an  average 
yield.  Fruit  throughout  the  county  is  good. 
There  will  be  more  than  one-half  of  a  full 
crop  of  apples.  Peaches  are  more  plentiful 
than  they  have  been  in  past  five  years  Niag¬ 
ara  grapes,  of  which  there  are  several  vine¬ 
yards  here,  will  give  nearly  a  full  crop. 

Prices  for  farm  produce  are  as  follows: 

Wheat,  95  cents  to  $1 ;  barley,  no  offer;  old 
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A  POTATO  PIT.  Fig.  330. 


for  good  it  was  originally  intended  to  be.  Its 
object  is  not  only  to  educate  and  entertain  its 
patrons,  but  to  help  them  financially.  In 
many  cases  it  has  successfully  prevented  the 
extortionate  charges  of  middlemen  and  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  the  things  the  farmer  buys 
and  increased  the  proceeds  which  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  for  his  produce.  On  the  whole,  the 
Grange  in  Connecticut  is  doing  practical 
work  and  is  a  power  for  good  in  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

Do  the  tobacco  growers  want  the  tax  taken 
off  tobacco?  Some  do;  others  do  not.  What 
they  do  want  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  present 
red-tape]  system  of  requiring  an  elaborate 
statement  from  local  manufacturers  and  other 
things  collected  with  the  collection  of  the  tax, 
which  prevents  small  manufacturers  from 
going  into  the  business.  As  it  is  now  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  grower  must  sell  to  the  agent  of 
the  large  concerns  at  their  prices,  or  run  the 
risk  of  not  selling  at  all.  The  subject  of  the 
tariff  and  tax  on  tobacco  is  a  prominent  one 
in  all  local  political  discussions.  As  to  the 
tariff  on  Sumatra  and  other  tobaccos  which 
compete  with  the  home  product,  of  course, 
there  is  but  one  opinion,  and  that  is  that  it 
should  be  increased.  But  there  is  quite  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard.to  the  effect  of 
the  abolition  of  the  internal  revenue  tax.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  “Tobacco 
Trust,”  or  combination,  is  so  thoroughly 
organized  and  that  it  regulates  prices  so 
arbitrarily  that  no  change  in  the  tax  will 
materially  change  the  price  paid  the  producer. 
The  quantity  of  commercial  fertilizers  used  in 
the  State  is  slowly  but  surely  increasing,  and 
it  is  evident  that  they  will  eventually  bring 
into  profitable  cultivation  much  of  the  “worn 
out”  and  unused  land  of  the  State. 

RAMBLER. 

Iowa. 

Des  Moines,!  Polk  Co.,  Sept.  14.— Our 


oats,  50  cents ;  potatoes  not  wanted  yet ;  offer 
30  to  35  cents;  onions,  a  few  growers  have  con¬ 
tracted  their  crops  at  45  cents;  buyers  offer  35 
to  40  cents;  peppermint  oil,  $2.05.  w.  H.  K. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


KEEPING  POTATOES. 

W.  O.  F.,  Greensburg,  Ind. — What  is  the 
best  plan  for  keeping  potatoes  over  winter, 
especially  early  potatoes  for  seed? 

Ans. — On  page  803  of  the  Rural  for  last 
year  will  be  found  an  interesting  symposium 
from  a  number  of  potato  growers  describing 
the  methods  employed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  northern  sections  the  commonest 
way  is  to  store  the  tubers  iu  cool,  well-venti¬ 
lated  cellars.  Opinions  vary  as  to  whether 
the  potatoes  should  be  packed  in  large  bins  or 
in  smaller  lots  in  boxes  or  barrels,  but  it 
would  seem  that  most  growers  store  in  large 
masses.  It  pays,  as  all  agree,  to  shovel  or 
handle  the  seed  potatoes  over  several  times 
during  the  winter.  We  have  often  thought 
that  potatoes  could  be  stored  very  success¬ 


fully  in  sacks,  which  could  be  emptied  and 
refilled  once  each  month  or  six  weeks  during 
the  winter.  Many  of  the  large  growers  use 
pits  for  storing.  The  pit  illustrated  at  Fig. 
330,  is  described  by  W.  W.  Tracy,  of  Detroit. 
The  potatoes  are  put  into  the  pit  as  soon  after 
being  dug  as  possible,  when  they  are  covered 
with  'straw  or  corn-stalks  for  a  few  days. 
They  are  then  covered  with  boards  and  earth 
the  ends  of  the  pit  being  left  open.  Later 
the  ends  are  closed,  and  a  small  amount  of 
ventilation  is  afforded  by  means  of  a  whisp  of 
straw,  which  'extends  up  through  the  center 
of  the  covering  to  the  open  air.  In  the  illus¬ 
tration,  a  represents  a  pole  supporting  the 
boards:  b,  six  inches  of  earth;  c,  eight  inches 
of  manure;  d,  six 'inches  of 'earth;  e,  eight 
inches  of  manure;  f,  a  straw  ventilator,  and 
g,  a  space  of  eight  inches'between  potatoes  and 
boards. 

FREE  CARTILAGE  IN  JOINT. 

F.  A.  H.,  Mentor ,  Minn. — What  ails  my 
six-year-old  horse  and  what  should  be  the 
treatment?  At  times  he  loses  control  of  one  or 
the  other  of  his  hind  legs.  It  appears  quite 
stiff  from  the  hip  to  the  hoof.  He  can  move 
his  body  backward  and  foreward,  and  after 
moving  very  far  forward  the  affected  leg 
seems  to  twitch  and  becomes  all  right.  I  can 
use  him  in  the  field  or  on  the  road.  He  shows 
no  defect  in  either  case.  He  has  a  habit  of 
standing  on  one  of  the  hind  legs  with  the 
other  hip  sunken.  He  always  rests  his  weight 
on  the  stiff  leg.  He  doesn’t  appear  to  be  in 
much  pain,  and  his  appetite  is  good.  He 
stands  with  his  foot  well  forward  and  rests  a 
good  deal  on  the  back  of  the  foot. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR,  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

I  cannot  say  positively  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion  where  the  trouble  is,  but  from  the  history 
and  symptoms,  I  suspect  you  have  a  case  of 
free  cartilage  in  the  joint,  by  which  small, 
detached,  or  free  pieces  of  cartilage  floating 
in  the  joint  occasionally  work  in  between  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  causing  excessive  lameness, 
or  stiffness  of  the  limb  until  the  piece  of  car¬ 
tilage  can  work  out.  Whenever  attacked  in 
this  way,  move  the  limb  about  to  work  the 
cartilage  out  of  place.  If  the  horse  is  fre¬ 
quently  troubled,  take  him  to  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon  for  personal  examiua 
tion,  as  a  delicate  surgical  operation  may  be 
necessary. 

SEED  WARTS  ON  A  COW’S  TEATS. 

A.  C.,  Como,  Mont.  T. — I  have  a  two-year-old 
heifer  with  teats  so  warty  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  stop  milking  her,  and  turn  the  calf 
out  with  her,  and  now  I  have  to  watch  her  and 
make  her  stand  up  for  the  calf  to  suck.  She 
is  a  good  milker,  and  I  do  not  want  her  to  dry 
up.  The  warts  are  from  one-eighth  to  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  one 
eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  on  the  teats  they 
divide  into  a  number  of  small  spines  or  prickles 
very  hard,  making  the  teats  look  not  unlike  a 
diminutive  porcupine.  What  will  remove 
them? 

Ans.  Apply  nitro-muriatic  acid  to  the 
warts,  every  other  day.  Hold  the  teats  so  that 
you  can  apply  the  acid  drop  by  drop,  a  nd  rub 
in,  using  the  bruised  end  of  a  soft  stick,  the 
size  of  a-’  pencil.  Be  careful  not  to  get  the 
acid  on  other  portions  of  the  teats  or  udder, 
or  to  apply  enough  to  the  warts  so  that  it  will 
run  off.  Before  applying  the  treatment,  it 
would  be  well  to  wean  the  calf  and  milk  the 
heifer  by  hand,  (always  applying  the  acid  just 
after  milking,  and  not  before,)  or  preferably 
wait  until  she  is  dry. 


Miscellaneous. 


A.  G.  R„  New  Monmouth ,  N.  J. — Where 
can  I  procure  Nubian  or  Egyptian  goats  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know.  Can  any  reader 
tell? 

J.  D.  P„rt(No  address). — You  can  get  Lan- 
dreth  wheat  of  very  fine  qualityjof  Thorburn 
&  Co.,  15  John  street,  New  York.  J.  A. 
Foote,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  sells  Fulcaster. 

J.  H.  P. — How  canjcocks  and  hens  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  among  Guinea  fowls  ? 

Ans. — The  fsexes  in  Guinea  fowls  are  very 
nearly  alike  in  size  and  color.  The  wattles  of 
the  males  are  generally  a  little  larger  than 
those  of  the' females,  and  they  are  a  little  dif¬ 
ferently  shaped.  The  .hens  alone  cry  “  Come 
back,”  11  Come  back.” ^.The  males  also  arch 
their  backs  and  run  on] tiptoe]'in Amorous  sea¬ 
sons. 

F.  D.  Trenton,  N.  J. — Is  the  preservation 
of  fodder  by  ensilage  on  the  increase  in  the 
seaboard  States  ?_^ Isn’t  the  .cost,  of  the  work 
and  of  .the  crop  reduced.'year  after  year  ?  Am 
I  right  in  this  opinion]? 

Ans. — From  the.  best]  information  we  caD 
obtain  we  should  ]say  that  you  are.  When 
public  attention  was  first  called.to  ensilage  a 
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species  of  craze  regarding  it  took  possession  of 
many  farmers.  Hundreds  were  disappointed 
because  nobody  knew  how  to  prepare  a  first- 
rate  article.  So  for  a  time  ensilage  was  obliged 
to  nurse  a  bad  “black  eye.”  Of  late  years, 
however,  substantial  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  process  of  preserving  this  fodder 
and  now  it  is  gaining  friends  slowly,  it  may 
be,  but  nevertheless  surely.  At  the  West, 
particularly  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  silos  are 
multiplying  at  a  rapid  rate.  There  is  no 
such  great  increase  at  the  East,  still  there  is  a 
constant  gain  for  the  system. 


DISCUSSION. 

HOW  TO  FIGHT  THE  FLEA-BEETLE. 

T.  H.,  Climax,  Mich  — It  was  with  some 
surprise  that  I  read  the  announcement  in  the 
Rural,  as  a  new  discovery,  that  the  Flea- 
beetle  destroys  potato  vines.  I  have  known 
it  for  20  years  and  have  fought  the  pest  for  15, 
as  the  occasion  demanded.  Like  many  other 
insect  pests,  this  comes  and  goes,  being  much 
worse  some  years  than  others.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  saved  my  potato  vines  from  its 
ravages  by  a  timely  application  of  wood 
ashes.  One  year  I  treated  only  a  portion  of 
the  vines  in  this  way,  with  the  result  that  they 
were  saved  while  all  the  rest  of  the  vines  of 
the  same  kind  and  in  the  same  patch  were 
killed  to  the  ground.  I  have  used  Paris-green 
and  London-purple  mixed  dry  with  ashes  or 
plaster  with  good  results.  It  is  useless  to 
wait  till  the.damage  is  done  before  applying 
remedies,  which  I  presume  is  what  the  Rural 
did  this  year.  It  takes  several  days  for  the 
vines  to  dry  up  enough  after  the  work  is  done 
to  attract  the  attention  of  a  casual  observer. 
The  beetle  is  so  small  as  to  escape  noticet 
unless  it  is  looked  for,  until  it  has  got  in  its 
work,  and  it  is  too  late  to  save  the  vines  even 
though  every  beetle  is  killed.  Watch  for  the 
rascals  and  apply  the  remedies  as  soon  as  they 
appear  and  before  the  damage  is  done,  if  you 
wish  to  save  your  potatoes. 

M.  H.  C.  G.,  Johnson’s,  N  Y. — Regarding 
the  “dairy  ideas ”  in  the  last  issue — I  would 
say  that  in  this  part  of  the  country  where  all 
the  milk  produced  goes  to  N.  Y.  city  market 
it  is  necessary  for  farmers  to  have  a  number 
of  fresh  milkers  in  early  fall  to  keep  up  the 
supply,  so  it  has  become  .the  custom  of  most 
milk  producers  to  commence  feeding  in  Au¬ 
gust  to  get  as  heavy  a  flow  as  possible,  and 
the  feed  is  continued  all  winter  until  the  cows 
are  turned  out  to  grass  in  the  spring.  It 
follows  that  cows  go  into  winter-quarters  in 
prime  condition,  so  if  a  cow  should  fail  in  her 
milk  from  any  cause  such  as  garget,  or  if  she 
is  a  poor  milker,  she  is  fit  for  the  butcher  at 
short  notice.  Most  farmers  dispose  of  their 
poorest  hay  in  early  winter  to  dry  cows,  calves 
and  colts,  which  eat  it  with  a  relish ;  but  later, 
it  is  important  that  all  stock  should  have  good, 
well  cured  fodder,  together  with  a  small  feed 
ration,  regularly.  It  slicks  them  up  wonder¬ 
fully  and  I  think  pays  too. 

C.  H.  E.,  Avoca,  N.  Y. — Some  time  since 
I  noticed  in  the  R.  N.- Y.  a  request  that  those 
that  had  had  experience  in  cutting  corn  with 
a  reaper  should  give  their  experiences.  Here  is 
mine.  Last  year  I  drilled  my  corn  three  feet 
four  inches  apart,  and  believed  that  with 
level  culture  it  could  be  nicely  cut  with  a 
reaper.  The  trouble  with  corn  in  hills  or  n 
drills  so  far  part  is  that  it  will  fall  down 
more  or  less  and  a  great  many  stalks  will  be 
left  uncut,  which  makes  it  quite  a  job  to  set  it 
up,  and  sometimes  the  knives  will  cut  the  ears 
off ;  and,  again,  I  do  not  think  a  reaper  could 
be  used  in  a  field  where  there  are  many  pump¬ 
kins.  Striking  an  ear  is  like  hitting  a  root  or 
stone.  I  don’t  think  any  reaper  will  cut  into 
an  ear,  and  half  of  them  will  not  cut  heavy 
fodderjcorn,  yet  with  a  strong  reaper,  one  that 
is  geared  high,  this  can  be  done.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  fodder  corn  is  cut  in  this  way,  but  there 
are  few  machines  that  will  stand  the  strain. 

“construction  of  mowing  machines” 

Bradley  &  Co.— Regarding  the  article  by 
Mr.  Macomberon  page  612.  in  relation  to  how 
to  choose  a  mowing  machine,  we  would  say 
the  circular  undoubtedly  gives  the  ideas  of  the 
party  writing  it  in  a  very  clever  manner. 
The  ideas  embodied  therein  are  all  right,  but 
in  some  respects  (when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
a  mowing  machine  must  be  made  inexpensive¬ 
ly  at  the  present  time  of  low  prices)  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  manufacturer  to  furnish  just 
exactly  what  he  would  like.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  letters  from  agents,  etc. ,  tell¬ 
ing  us  how  to  build  machines,  and  presume 
the  case  is  the  same  with  manufacturers  of 
other  lines.  We  would  hardly  care  to  write  a 
cri  icism  upon  this  article.  Should  we  do  so 
it  would  probably  in  a  very  marked  degree 
resemble  the  description  of  our  mowers  as 
contained  in  our  annual  catalogue. 

P.  P.  Mast  &  Co. — Not  being  manufac¬ 


turers  of  either  mowing  or  reaping  machines, 
we  do  not  claim  to  be  experts  in  that  line.  In 
regard  to  the  particular  points  named  in  Mr. 
Macomber’s  recent  letter  in  the  Rural,  much 
depends  on  the  general  construction  of  the 
machines:  one  might  require  in  the  pitman  a 
different  joint  from  another.  We  think  here 
Mr.  Macomber  is  correct  in  the  main.  Some 
of  the  points  he  names  would  not  be  essential 
in  certain  constructions  of  mowers. 


BUTTER-MAKING  IN  FRANCE  AND  DENMARK. 

In  Normandy  and  Brittany  the  dairy  is  of 
supreme  importance  and  everything  else  is 
quite  subservient  to  it,  says  Prof.  Webb  in 
the  Mark  Lane  Express.  Milking  takes  place 
twice,  and  in  most  cases  thrice,  a  day  by 
milkers  with  carefully  washed  hands.  All  the 
utensils  used  in  the  process  of  butter- making 
are  very  simple,  and  they  are  kept  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean.  The  dairy  is  always  placed  on 
the  ground  floor  in  a  cool  place  facing  the 
north,  and  in  a  spot  where  water  is  readily 
accessible.  Ventilation  is  carefully  looked  to. 
The  French  are  most  particular  to  have  their 
dairies  as  far  as  possible  from  all  stables, 
piggeries,  &c.,  so  as  to  prevent  any  unpleasant 
effluvia  reaching  the  dairy.  A  thermometer 
is  always  used  so  that  they  can  churn  at  the 
same  uniform  temperature,  from  50  deg.  to 
53  deg.  Fahrenheit.  This  temperature  is 
maintained  by  cooling  in  summer  and  warm¬ 
ing  in  winter.  The  skimming  takes  place 
while  the  milk  is  perfectly  sweet,  and  placed 
in  stone  vessels  to  ripen.  It  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  to  remember  that  the  sooner  milk 
is  skimmed  and  ripened,  the  more  delicate  is 
the  flavor  of  the  butter,  and  the  higher  the 
price  it  obtains  in  the  market.  The  simplest 
of  barrel  churns  are  mostly  used,  and  the  but¬ 
ter  comes  in  the  least  time  when  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  57  deg.  F.  In  winter  the  churn  is 
warmed  before  the  cream  is  poured  in,  and 
churning  takes  place  iu  the  middle  of  the  day. 
In  summer  the  coolest  period  of  the  day  is 
selected,  aud  the  churn  is  half  filled  with  cold 
water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time 
before  using.  Careful  attention  having  been 
given  to  the  temperature  and  the  speed  of  the 
churn,  the  operation  is  carried  on  until  the 
butter  has  begun  to  come  in  small  narticles, 
not  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  If 
the  operation  is  continued  beyond  this  point, 
the  small  particles  of  butter  cohere  and  im¬ 
prison  amongst  them  small  drops  of  butter¬ 
milk.  This  buttermilk  can  never  be  properly 
extracted  from  the  butter  when  it  once  gets 
in,  and,  as  it  decomposes  very  easily,  it  turns 
the  butter  rank.  The  next  process  is  that  of 
washing  the  butter.  The  buttermilk  is  drawn 
off,  and  clean  cold  water  is  substituted. 
Three  or  four  turns  of  the  churn  are  given, 
and  the  water  is  drawn  off.  This  is  repeated 
until  the  water  comes  out  as  clear  as  when  it 
went  in.  After  this  the  butter  requires  only 
a  little  consolidation  with  a  wooden  worker 
for  choice,  although  many  use  their  hands. 
The  butter  is  generally  made  on  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  market  day  in  the  nearest  towm,  and 
the  lump  of  butter  is  wrapped  in  a  clean  linen 
cloth. 

Twenty  years  ago  Danish  butter  was  the 
worst  in  the  market,  now  it  is  perhaps  the 
best,  and  certainly  the  best  butter  for  keeping. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  this  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  their  manufacture  and 
the  institution  of  efficient  dairy  schools 
throughout  the  country,  which  are  supported 
by  the  Government.  The  essential  difference 
in  the  manufacture  of  French  butter  and  Dan¬ 
ish  butter,  results  from  the  fact  that  French 
butter  is  eaten  almost  directly,  and  is  not 
made  to  keep  any  great  length  of  time;  where¬ 
as  Danish  butter  is  essentially  keeping  butter. 
Iu  Denmark  the  dairy  farms  are  much  larger 
than  in  Normandy,  keeping  from  50  to  300 
cows.  The  cream  is  separated  from  the  fresh 
milk  by  a  separator,  and  then  set  to  ripen  till 
the  next  day.  It  is  necessary  that  the  cream 
should  be  ripe  acid,  not  only  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  flavor,  but  to  obtain  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  butter.  In  churning,  the  machine 
generally  used  is  that  known  as  the  Holstein 
churn.  The  process  is  essentially  the  same  as 
for  making  fresh  butter,  up  to  the  point  when 
butter  first  begins  to  come.  Then,  instead  of 
washing  the  buttermilk  out  of  the  butter,  no 
water  is  used,  but  the  butter  is  taken  out  of 
the  butter-milk  while  in  its  granular  state, 
and  then  the  buttermilk  is  pressed  or  squeezed 
out,  generally  by  hand.  Mr.  Jenkins  has 
pointed  out  that  the  system  of  making  fresh 
butter  is  essentially  a  wet  process,  while  that  of 
making  keeping  butter  is  essentially  a  dry  one, 


although  the  principles  of  both  processes  and 
the  preliminary  stages  of  each  are  identical. 


Australian  Agriculture.— It  is  just  100 
years  ago  since  the  first  settlement  was  made 
in  Australia,  one  consisting  of  convicts  lo¬ 
cated  at  Botany  Bay,  New  South  Wales,  and 
for  nearly  half  a  century  afterwards  immigra¬ 
tion  was  confined  mostly  to  convict  settle¬ 
ments.  For  the  last  half  century,  however, 
the  immigration,  almost  entirely  from  the 
British  Isl°s,  has  been  second  only  to  the  rush 
to  this  country,  and  the  white  population  of 
the  various  colonies  now  amounts  to  about 
3,500,000.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of 
all  the  colonies,  especially  sheep  raising,  as  the 
country  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  world 
for  that  business.  As  we  learn  from  an  inter¬ 
esting  letter  in  Bradstreet’s,  from  a  Mel. 
bourne  correspondent,  the  Government  of 
Victoria  alone,  with  a  population  of  hardly 
1,000,000,  and  an  area  of  less  than  90,000 
square  miles,  though  only  founded  in 
1851,  proposes  to  give  $1,250,000  as  bounties 
to  farmers  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  various  products,  etc.  The  bo¬ 
nuses  will  be  given  first,  to  promote  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  and  the  packing  of  dairy 
produce  and  fresh  fruit  exported  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  market;  second,  to  establish  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wines  possessing  a  distinctive  and 
standard  character  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
open  up  and  maintain  an  export  trade,  to. 
gether  with  the  establishing  of  factories  for 
fruit  canning,  fruit  drying,  butter  and  cheese 
making,  preparing  for  the  manufacturer  flax, 
hemp,  silk  and  other  products,  and,  third,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  colony  to  effect  improvements  in  their 
present  management,  and  enter  upon  the 
growth  of  additional  products  iu  order  that 
they  may  not  confine  their  attention  to  the 
production  of  one  or  two  cereal  crops.  The 
farmers  are  not,  however,  satisfied  with  this 
programme,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  large  reduction  of  railway 
freights,  and  by  remissions  of  duty  in  their  in¬ 
terest.  They  want  more  protection.  There 
is  a  heavy  duty  already  on  all  cereals,  but 
the  price  of  wheat  is  determined  by  the 
world’s  markets,  the  colony  now  being  an 
exporter  of  this  grain.  On  barley  the  duty 
is  36  cents  per  cental,  but  this  has  not  pre¬ 
vented  considerable  shipments  of  California 
barley  coming  into  their  market.  Victorian 
farmers,  have,  however,  received  $1.44  per 
bushel  for  prime  barley  this  season,  while 
their  Californian  competitors  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  half  that  price  in  San  Francisco.  The 
need  of  importation  has  arisen  from  the  small 
Victorian  crop,  but  the  Victorian  farmer 
holds  the  theory  that  whether  he  condescends 
to  produce  enough  for  local  consumption  or 
not,  no  deficiency  should  be  made  good  by  im¬ 
portation.  The  same  attitude  is  taken  up 
with  regard  to  maize  from  New  South  Wales 
and  oats  from  New  Zealand.  The  fact  that 
Victoria  is  not  well  suited  for  growing  barley, 
maize  or  oats  does  not  weigh.  The  farmer 
clamors  for  prohibitive  duties  on  any  article 
which  he  may  take  a  fancy  to  experiment  on. 
The  Victorian  government  has  not  adopted 
this  platform,  and  a  clamor  is  being  fomented. 

The  colony  of  Tasmania  is  now  successfully 
exporting  apples  to  England,  where  they  are 
realizing  high  prices.  The  little  island  is  the 
best  producer  of  winter  apples  in  the  world. 
For  many  years  her  orchards  have  fallen 
into  ruin  for  want  of  a  market,  but  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  export  trade  will  materially  help 
the  orchard-keepers. 

The  sugar  plantations  of  Queensland  in  the 
far  north  have  been  injured  by  adverse  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  and  there  will  be  a  great 
deficiency  this  season.  Last  year  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  less  than  50,000  tons;  this  year  it 
will  be  only  about  half  that  quantity.  The 
methods  adopted  by  the  planters,  and  the 
want  of  thorough  cultivation,  are  regarded 
unfavorably  by  experts. 


Yield  and  Weight  of  Eggs.— The  stand¬ 
ard  yield  and  weight  of  eggs  from  the  different 
varieties  of  the  domestic  fowl,  according  to 
the  N.  Y.  World,  maybe  taken  as  follows: 
Light  Brahmas  and  Partridge  Cochin’s  eggs, 
seven  to  the  pound;  they  lay  according  to 
treatment  and  food,  from  80 to  100 per  annum; 
sometimes  more  if  kept  well;  Dark  Brahmas, 
eight  to  the  pound,  and  about  70  per  annum; 
Black,  White  and  Buff  Cochins,  eight  to  the 
pound,  and  100  is  a  large  yield;  Plymouth 
Rocks,  eight  to  the  pound,  and  they  lay  100  per 
annum;  Houdan,  eight  to  the  pound,  and  lay 
150  per  annum,  being  non  sitters;  La  Flfeche, 
seven  to  the  pound,  and  produce  130  per 
annum :  Black  Spanish,  seven  to  the  pound, 
and  lay  150  per  annum;  Dominiques,  nine  to 
the  pound,  and  lay  130  per  annum ;  Game  fowls 
nine  to  the  '.pound  and  lay  130  per  annum. 
Craves,  seven  to  the  pound,  and  150  per  an¬ 
num;  Leghorns,  nine  to  the  pound,  aud  from 
150  to  200  per  annum;  Hainburgs,  nine  to  the 


pound,  and  150 per  annum:  Polish,  nine  to  the 
pound,  and  150  per  annum:  Bantams.  16  to 
the  pound,  and  60  per  annum;  turkeys  lay 
from  30  to  60  eggs  per  annum,  weighing  about 
six  to  the  pound;  ducks’  eggs  vary  greatly 
with  different  species, but  range  from  five  to 
six  to  the  pound;  geese,  four  to  the  pound, 
and  20  per  annum:  Guinea  fowls,  11  to  the 
pound,  and  60  per  annum. 


The  Purple  Beech  as  an  Ornamental 
Tree. — The  merits  of  this  tree  says,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Moon,  in  the  Am.  Florist,  are  gradually 
becoming  more  fully  appreciated  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  ornamental  trees  for 
lawns,  parks  and  avenues.  The  high  prices  at 
which  they  sold  for  many  years  deterred 
planters  from  using  them  freely,  but  within 
the  last  few  years  prices  have  been  reduced  so 
that  they  are  now  within  the  reach  of  all.  A 
well  grown  avenue  of  Purple  Beech  would 
certainly  be  a  magnificent  novelty,  and  as 
single  specimens  it  is  one  of  the  most  symmet¬ 
rical  trees  that  we  have. 

They  are  slow  in  recovering  from  the  check 
of  transplanting  aud  therefore  require  care¬ 
ful  handling,  but  after  getting  well  established 
they  grow  as  rapidly  as  Norway  or  Sugar  ma¬ 
ples.  A  specimen  tree  on  Mr.  Moon’s  grounds 
about  forty  years’  old  is  two  feet  in  diameter 
of  trunk,  fifty  feet  high  and  forty  feet  in 
spread  of  branches,  and  is  fully  as  large  as  a 
Norway  maple  near  by  of  about  the  same  age. 
The  richness  of  coloring  in  the  foliage  of  the 
Purple  Beech  depends  largely  upon  the  thrifti¬ 
ness  of  the  tree  and  the  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances.  For  the  finest  development  they  re¬ 
quire  full  sunlight  and  to  be  in  vigorous  grow¬ 
ing  condition.  Therefore,  conditions  which 
contribute  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree 
help  to  develop  the  rich  dark  color. 


Good  Words  for  Rye. — A  writer  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record  that  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about,  says  that  rye  is  a  crop  that  can 
be  made  to  render  more  service  to  the  farmer 
than  any  other,  yet  it  is  more  frequently  over¬ 
looked  and  discarded  than  it  should  be.  It  is 
a  plant  that  not  only  endures  the  cold  of  win¬ 
ter  and  the  heat  of  summer,  but  it  will  grow 
on  the  richest  soil  or  the  poorest  sandy  land. 
In  some  sections  it  is  really  the  clover  of  sandy 
soils,  for  without  its  aid  the  advantages  of 
green  manuriug  would  be  unavailable.  Even 
the  seed  is  cheap,  while  the  cultivation  neces¬ 
sary  is  very  little  compared  with  other  crops. 
As  a  profitable  grain  crop  it  is  behind  oats, 
wheat,  barl»y  aud  corn,  but  the  straw  is  more 
valuable  than  that  of  any  other  crop,  for 
which  it  is  sometimes  grown  alone. 

Leaving  out  the  value  of  rye  as  a  grain 
crop  entirely,  it  still  ranks  high  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  fact  that  it  can  be  sown  in  the 
fall  and  made  to  produce  a  late  supply  of  green 
food  after  other  grasses  have  ceased  growing, 
should  prompt  farmers  to  devote  a  space  to 
rye  every  season,  but  its  usefulness  extends 
further.  The  severe  cold  of  the  hardest  win¬ 
ters  will  not  injure  it,  and  early  in  the  spring, 
long  before  grass  begins  to  grow,  rye  appears 
in  its  green  condition  to  afford  a  supply  of 
succulent  herbage  to  the  stock  at  a  time  when 
it  is  most  needed.  It  allows  the  stock  the 
privilege  of  eating  off  the  early  growth,  and 
when  the  grass  appears  and  the  rye  is  no 
longer  required,  it  will  grow  out  again  and 
make  a  crop  of  grain.  It  can  then,  in  early 
spring,  if  preferred  by  the  farmer,  be  plowed 
under  instead  of  being  allowed  to  seed,  and 
it  will  provide  an  excellent  manure  for  the 
corn  crop. 

In  one  respect  rye  is  a  cheap  crop  because 
it  requires  no  land  for  its  growth,  to  a  certain 
extent.  That  is,  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  fall 
oi  land  intended  for  corn  in  the  spring,  and 
the  rye  turned  in  before  planting  corn,  the 
rye  simply  holds  the  land  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  unoccupied  during  the  winter.  It  is 
also  excellent  on  the  land  intended  for  pota¬ 
toes,  and,  as  it  assists  in  keeping  down  weeds, 
it  saves  much  labor  in  that  respect. 

As  rye  can  be  pastured  at  nearly  all  stages 
of  growth,  and  can  be  turned  under  as  a 
green  manurial  agent  at  any  time,  the  farmer 
who  fails  to  sow  it  will  deprive  himself  and 
his  stock  of  a  most  valuable  plant,  and,  as  it 
can  be  seeded  down  at  any  time  at  this  season, 
the  land  for  that  purpose  should  be  prepared 
without  delay.  Of  course  it  thrives  best  on 
rich  land,  but  even  the  poorest  soil  should  be 
sown  to  rye  rather  than  leave  it  unoccupied. 


SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  editor  of  Orchard  and  Garden,  usually 
very  careful  in  his  statements,  says  that  the 
Carman  raspberry  appears  to  be  simply  the 
Souhegan  under  another  name.  If  it  is  not, 
there  is  so  little  difference  in  the  two  that  he 
cannot  detect  it,  either  in  fruit  or  caue.  They 
are  practically  the  same,  at  all  events . * 
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The  Souhegan  and  Tyler  are,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  he  says,  the  most  valuable  of  the  early 
sorts  for  general  culture,  either  for  market  or 
the  home  garden.  A  wonder  of  productive¬ 
ness,  of  fair  size,  very  black,  of  good  quality 
and  hardy. . . 

Let  us  hear  from  you,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale.  Are 
the  Carman  and  Souhegan  the  same?  If  so 
let  the  public  know  it  at  once  and  squelch  the 
new  name.  To  us-  they  do  not  appear  the 
same . 

The  editor  of  Orchard  and  Garden  also 
speaks  of  the  Hansel  as  suckering  too 
freely,  as  bearing  light  canc-s,  characteristics 
already  noted  by  the  R.  N.-Y.  He  pronoun¬ 
ces  the  Cuthbert  the  best  red  raspberry  and 
corroborates  the  Rural’s  estimate  of  the 
Marlboro  as  it  grows  in  New  Jersey.  He  says 
the  Earhart  Everbearing  is  of  little  value  ex¬ 
cept  for  variety.  He  has  pronounced  this  the 
same  as  the  old  Ohio  Everbearing.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  have  him  hold  to  this 
conviction,  or  accept  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  proof  that 
he  is  for  the  once  in  error . 

Again,  is  the  Springfield  the  same  as  the 
Davison’s  Thornless? . 

While  at  first  somewhat  skeptical  concern¬ 
ing  the  “wonderful  merits  of  the  Jessie  straw¬ 
berry,”  Mr.  Lovett  now  considers  it,  without 
doubt,  a  promising  novelty . 

The  prediction  of  an  important  future  is 
made  for  the  Thompson’s  Early  Prolific  red 
raspberry.  It  is  said  to  be  earlier  by  a  week 
than  the  Hansel;  large,  bright  in  color,  firm 
and  excellent . 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  says  in  the  Cultivator  ( Al¬ 
bany)  that  the  Ancient  Briton  is  altogether  the 
most  successful  blackberry  in  Brown  County, 
Wisconsin . . 

Good  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  the  veteran  horti¬ 
cultural  editor  of  that  paper,  speaks  of  an 
orchard  of  Bartlett  pears  that  was  sprayed 
three  times  with  Paris-green,  the  rains  partly 
interrupting  its  action.  The  result  now  is, 
that  the  heavily  loaded  trees  are  bearing 
scarcely  a  defective  specimen,  while  a  tree, 
likewise  heavily  oaded,  growing  forty  rods 
distant  in  a  garden,  has  nearly  every  pear 
more  or  less  distorted  and  disfigured  by  the 
coddling  worms  in  the  calyx  and  core,  and  by 
the  curculio  at  the  sides . 

Michigan  Agricultural  College  ex¬ 
periments  with  wheat  show  that  salt  les¬ 
sened  the  yield  of  wheat,  150  pounds  being 
sown  to  the  acre.  Prof.  Johnson  inclines  to 
think  that  1 %  bushel  of  seed  gives  the 
best  yield.  The  old  Clawson  seems  to  retain, 
in  good  degree,  those  qualities  w'nica  have 
made  it  popular  for  a  longer  term  of  years 
than  most  ott.er  varieties . 

The  New  Jersey  pear  crop,  says  good  Sec¬ 
retary  Williams  in  the  Weekly  Press,  is  nearly 
a  total  failure  this  year.  One  of  the  three 
largest  pear  growers  in  Essex  County  re¬ 
marked  recently  that  while  they  usually  ag¬ 
gregated  about  6,000  bushels  annually  between 
them,  if  they  harvested  200  bushels  this  season 
it  would  be  all  he  could  expect,  and  they  were 
so  scattered  that  the  gathering  would  cost 
more  than  they  were  worth.  This  means  a 
good  market  and  better  prices  for  more  fa¬ 
vored  localities.  The  cause  assigned  is  unfa¬ 
vorable  weather  at  the  time  of  fructification. 
The  trees  are  getting  a  rest  that  may  prove 
beneficial . 

Colonel  Ccrtis,  of  Kirby  Homestead, 
New  York  State,  advocates  the  establishment 
of  dairy  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
to  be  supported  by  the  State,  and  made  strict¬ 
ly  free  to  boys  and  girls,  where  all  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  scientific  knowledge  pertaining  to 
dairying  in  all  its  branches  shall  be  taught. . 

Prof.  Stewart  states  in  the  Albany  Cul¬ 
tivator  that  pea  vine  hay,  when  cut  at  the 
right  time,  makes  an  excellent  milk-producing 
food.  It  the  peas  are  not  allowed  to  ripen, 
but  only  reach  the  full  blossom,  and  it  is  well 
cured  at  this  stage,  it  is  equal  to  the  best  clover 
hay.  If  the  peas  ripen  for  use  and  the  vines 
are  to  be  fed  as  hay  the  crop  should  be  cut 
while  the  pea  is  yet  soft,  or  in  a  dough  state, 
and  then  the  pea  will  not  be  injured  and  the 
vines  will  be  of  good  quality.  . 

The  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Times 
says  that  the  farm  wife  has  been  the  drawer 
of  water,  the  hewer  of  wood — in  actual  fact, 
very  often — and  the  servant  of  all,  evtn  of  the 
hired  man  ;  to  cook,  mend  and  wash  for  him, 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  to  do  all  this  at  times, 
for  several  of  them . 

We  know  this  to  be  true  in  certain  cases. 
But  how  is  it  with  the  city  wife  ? . 

The  Kansas  City  Live  stock  Indicator  says 
that  many  cases  have  come  to  notice  of  pigs 
being  born  with  what  are  known  as  “mule- 
feet,  ”  i.  e.  with  a  solid  hoof.  Now  it  notices 
a  breeder  up  in  Iowa  who  is  offering  this 
breed  (?)  of  swine  for  sale.  They  are  called 


the  Aristotle  hogs,  and  the  breeder  claims  for 
them  immunity  from  disease? . 

Garden  &  Forest  says  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  hardy  spring-flowering  bulbs  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  forms  of  gardening.  Many 
of  the  plants  classed  under  this  head  yield 
flowers  which  no  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  can 
excel  in  delicate  charm  or  in  gorgeous  splen¬ 
dor.  No  plants  are  more  easily  cultivated 
and  none  give  so  much  pleasure  for  the  small 
amount  of  money  they  cost.  Many  of  them 
increase  and  multiply  without  care,  beyond 
the  first  planting,  and,  .once  established,  go 
on  flowering  year  after  year  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely . . . . 

John  Gould,  who  always  writes  forcibly 
and  instructively,  upon  dairy  topics  says  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  that  the  cow 
should  be  treated  and  cared  for  as  a  mother, 
and  fed  a  mother’s  food,  not  the  food  of 
bullocks.  This  feeding  and  care  should 
commence  with  the  calf.  The  stunted  calf 
that  has  been  obliged  to  rob  its  bodily  growth 
to  keep  from  freezing,  or  spend  its  summer 
fighting  the  “  gaunt  wolf,”  has  had  its 
energies  misdirected  and  in  after  life  it  will 
rarely  ever  pay  to  try  to  make  a  profitable 
cow  of  it . 

The  calf  that  is  raised  for  a  dairy  cow 
should  be  abundantly — not  lavishly — fed  on 
good  grass,  clover-hay,  oats,  bran  and  other 
protein  foods.  Corn  meal  should  be  discarded. 
Milk-giving  is  a  function  separate  and  apart 
from  beef-making,  and  to  first  introduce  the 
beef  habit  by  feeding  fat  formers,  like  corn- 
meal,  is  to  train  the  heifer  in  that  way,  and 
at  last,  when  a  cow,  and  you  wish  to  “  feed 
her  up,”  the  extra  food  will  go  to  four-cent 
beef,  instead  of  thirty-cent.  butter,  and  a  big 
loss  is  met  with ;  for  the  food  that  is  turned 
into  butter  is  sold  every  day,  and  there  is  only 
one  sale  for  the  beef...... . . . . 

Our  heifer  calf,  concludes  Mr.  Gould, 
should  be  well  fed,  well  housed,  and  kept 
warm  in  the  winter,  for  in  a  stable  of  good 
light  and  pure  air,  she  will  develop  the  kind 
of  hardiness  that  dairy  cows  need,  the  oats 
and  bran  will  give  solid  bone  and  strong 
muscle  and  nerve,  and  also  build  up  the 
embryo  life  that  she  must  otherwise  rob  her¬ 
self  of  to  supply,  or  leave  incomplete.  Then 
our  heifer,  if  milked  as  long  as  possible  the 
first  year  of  her  dairy  life,  generously  fed  to 
make  good,  rich  blood,  out  of  which  to  make 
good  milk — for  milk-giving  is  first  blood 
secretion  governed  by  nerve  force — we  shall, 
as  a  rule,  find  we  have  a  profitable  dairy  cow. 
This  cow  should  be  retained  as  long  as  she 
profitably  pays  her  keep,  then  sold  as  a 
“sausager”  lor  what  she  will  bring;  for  he 
holds  that  no  man  ever  fattened  an  old  dairy 
cow  to  a  profit.  Better  by  far  put  this  food 
into  a  cow  that  does  give  milk,  and  get  pay 
for  food  consumed . .  ... 

Sow  a  little  Blue-grass  seed  upon  bare 
places  of  the  lawn  and  walk  over  it  or  press 
it  in  with  a  light  roller  . 

Why  does  the  farmer  go  to  the  agricultural 
fair?  To  see,  to  instruct,  to  be  instructed? 
Why  does  he  take  his  wife  and  children? 
There  may  be  many  good  reasons  for  it. 
Watching  horse-racing,  gambling  devices  and 
other  low  and  demoralizing  entertainments 
are  not  among  them.  The  agricultural  fair 
is  what  the  farmer  makes  it . 

Sec’y  E.  Williams  says,  in  Garden  & 
Forest,  that  the  Primate,  in  perfection,  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  best  early  apple  we  have. 
Its  season  is  in  July  and  August,  and  it  lasts 
four  or  five  weeks.  Its  defects  are  extreme 
liability  to  insect  attacks  and  its  tendency  to 
become  watery.  Its  crisp,  tender  flesh  and 
fine  flavor,  added  to  its  earliness,  render  it  a 
great  favorite  in  spite  of  the  above  objections. 
If  there  are  locations  where  it  is  exempt  from 
these  drawbacks  it  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious.  It  is  also  an  early  and  regu¬ 
lar  bearer . . 

The  chief  of  the  Pomological  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  in  his 
opinion  this  little  favorite  surpasses  Carolina 
June,  Early  Harvest,  and  all  other  early 
apples.  It  is  as  early  as  any,  begins  to  bear 
soon  aftei  planting,  and  seldom  fails  to  carry 
a  full  crop,  even  when  most  varieties  fail. 
The  tree  has  a  beautiful,  round  head,  the 
branches  are  stout  but  not  heavy,  with  very 
distinct  gray  dots  upon  the  new  growth.  It 
is  essentially  a  family  apple,  beginning  to 
ripen  with  the  very  earliest,  and  continuing 
for  about  six  weeks.  It  sells  well  in  market, 
but  is  more  especially  a  dessert  variety.  It 
originated  in  New  Jersey.  Size,  small,  two 
to  three  inches;  shape  flat  to  round,  regular; 
surface,  very  smooth;  color,  white,  with 
stripes  and  splashes  of  the  most  delicate  tints 
of  carmine;  dots,  very  small;  basin,  wide, 
abrupt  and  rather  deep,  regular;  eye,  small 
and  colored;  cavity,  narrow,  regular,  not 
russeted;  stem,  usually  quite  short;  core,  large 


closed,  regular,  meeting  the  eye;  seeds,  num¬ 
erous,  short  and  plump,  light  brown;  flesh, 
white,  with  rarely  a  tint  of  pink  next  the 
skin;  finegrained,  crisp,  juicy,  except  when 
over-ripe  ;  flavor,  sub-acid,  very  pleasant; 
quality,  as  good  as  the  best  of  the  early  kinds; 
season,  June  to  August,  in  the  Central 
States.”.. . . 

The  Germantown  Telegraph  knows 
of  no  better  way  to  preserve  cabbages  through 
the  winter  than  the  one  to  plant  or  set  them 
up  in  rows  as  they  grow — that  is,  with  the 
rooesdown — fill  in  with  soil  pretty  freely,  then 
make  a  covering  by  planting  two  posts  where 
there  is  a  fence  to  rest  on,  or  four  where  there 
is  not,  allowing  for  a  pitch  to  carry  off  the 
water;  lay  bean  poles  opposite  the  way  of  the 
pitch  and  cover  with  corn  fodder  or  straw  or 
boards.  This  is  the  successful  method  with 
slight  modifications  pursued  by  several  farm¬ 
ers  near  the  Rural  Grounds.  Some  cut  off 
the  stems,  lay  the  heads  close  together  and 
cover  with  coarse  hay . 

The  Orange  Co.  Farmer  makes  the  good 
suggestion  that  farmers  will  do  well  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  pits  from  a  basket  of  fine  peaches 
and  plant  them  in  a  protected  spot  this  fall. 
They  soon  make  trees  and,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  when  chosen  from  good  fruit,  will  pro¬ 
duce  fairly  good,  if  not  excellent,  peaches 
without  budding.  It  is  but  very  little  trouble. 
When  they  sprout  in  the  spring,  they  may  be 
transplanted  to  where  you  wish  them  to  re¬ 
main,  and  Jhey  will  begin  bearing  in  their 
third  season,  if  all  goes  well . 

Pres.  Phillips,  of  the  West  Michigan 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  says  that  the 
Niagara  grape  bears  abundantly  (five  or  six 
tons  per  acre  have  been  yielded  successively, 
on  heavy  soil,  and  it  does  proportionately 
well  on  lighter  soil).  It  bears  early — the 
third  year.  He  has  seen  in  the  vineyard  of 
H.  H.  Hayes,  in  Ottawa  County,  14  tons 
hanging  on  the  vines  of  24  acres,  and  not  an 
imperfect  bunch  in  the  whole— that  is,  no 
loose  bunches.  The  Niagara  is  at  the  head  of 
the  list  for  profit . 

He  has  in  his  vineyard  41  varieties  of 
American  grapes,  but  recommends  only  three 
or  four  for  general  cultivation,  viz.,  Worden, 
Moore’s  Early,  Brighton  and  Niagara . 


Long  Island  to  such  an  extent  as  will  greatly 
reduce  the  yield.” - Orchard  and  Garden; 

‘  '  Blueberry  ’  Staples  of  Michigan  is  now 
playing  the  role  of  the  honest  old  farmer,  and 
sends  contributions  to  agricultural  papers 
about  the  great  merits  of  Everitt’s  High  Grade 
wheat,  a  sample  of  which  he  will  send  free 
gratis  to  any  one  sending  stamp.  Ob,  you 
rascal!” — C.  L.  Allen,  in  Americau  Agri¬ 
culturist:  “There  is  scarcely  a  variety  of 
flower  or  vegetable  which  cannot  be  further 
developed  and  improved  by  special  effort  in 
cultivation  and  selection.  And  there  is  not  a 
seedsman  in  our  country  that  would  not  pay 
a  more  than  remunerative  price  for  any  well- 
defined  type  of  vegetables  or  flowers  that 
show  merit  not  already  possessed  by  others.” 

- “  The  dairyman  must  study  the  market 

demand  for  his  products,  whether  these  are 
butter,  cheese  or  milk  and  keep  cows  adapted 
for  that  want.  It  would  be  financial  suicide 
to  sell  Jersey  and  Guernsey  milk  to  the  city 
milkman,  when  12  per  cent,  of  solids  constitute 
‘good’  milk,  or  keep  so  called  cheese  cows 

from  which  to  make  butter.” - Vermont 

Watchman :  ‘ 1  Cotton-seed  meal  at  the  present 
time  is  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  organic 

nitrogen.” - “  Three  things  that  can  be 

made  to  go  well  together,  each  increasing  the 
chances  of  success  with  at  least  one  of  the  other 
two,  are  fruit-growing,  bee-keeping  and 

poultry-raising.” - Michigan  Farmer:  “On 

the  farm  belonging  to  the  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Illinois  University,  was  this  year 
grown  a  corn-stalk  16  feet  three  and  one  half 
inches  tall.”  - - Miss  Taplin,  in  the  Ameri¬ 

can  Florist:  “  Talking  of  bctanical  mistakes, 
a  recent  (and  authentic)  anecdote  is  of  an  En¬ 
glish  orchid  grower,  recently  arrived  in  this 
country,  who  was  sent  out  in  the  woods  of  one 
of  the  Eastern  States  to  collect  Cypripedium 
spectabile.  He  wasn’t  up  in  native  flora,  and 
he  came  nack  proudly  accompanied  by  a 
wagon-load  of  skunk  cabbage  1  The  comments 
with  which  he  was  favored  are  not  given,  but 
he  is  expected  to  recognize  skunk  cabbage  the 
next  time  he  meets  it.” 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

A  Brain  and  Nerve  Food, 

Tor  lecturers,  teachers,  students,  clergymen, 
lawyers  and  brain-workers  generally.— Adv. 


DIRECT. 


Uncle  Esek’s  Wisdom  in  the  September 
Century: 

“The  man  who  deserves  a  monument  never 
needs  one,  while  the  man  who  needs  one  never 
deserves  it. 

“Much  as  we  deplore  our  condition  in  life, 
nothing  would  make  us  more  saGisfied  with  it 
than  the  changing  of  places,  for  a  few  days, 
with  our  neighbors.” 

“All  the  nations  of  the  earth  praise  liberty, 
and  still  they  seem  to  be  uneasy  until  they 
lose  it.” 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  Is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
26  cts.  In  stamps.  2)<-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  malt, 
*1-  20,  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  #5. 

J>  Oo..  P.  O.  Box  21 18,  Boston,  llux 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


“How  can  we  ask  others  to  think  as  we  do 
when  to-morrow  we  probably  shall  think 
differently  ourselves?” 

“With  all  her  natural  modesty,  woman  has 
less  bashfulness  than  man.” 

“Justice  is  every  man’s  due,  but  would 
ruin  most  people - J.  M.  in  Albany  Culti¬ 

vator:  “Talk  about  living  well!  Why,  we 
who  cultivate  the  soil  might  and  ought  to  live 
like  princes,  and  the  first  and  foremost  men  of 

our  land.” - Hoard’s  Dairyman;  “  It  is 

the  cold  facts  tested  by  the  bank  account 
that  are  making  ‘  dead  property.’  of  dash 
churns,  scrub  stock,  stupidly  constructed 
creamers,  open-setting  of  milk,  weighted 
silos,  sour  silage,  half-perished  corn-stalks, 

poor  hay,  &c.” - Atlanta  Constitution: 

“The  farmers  can  whip  the  Bagging  Trust  if 
they  try.  To  whip  it  may  cause  some  trouble, 
but  not  half  so  much  trouble  as  if  they  are 
whipped  by  the  Trust.” - N.  E.  Home¬ 

stead:  “Of  what  use  are  experiment 
stations  if  they  do  not  get  the  farmers 

thoroughly  interested  in  their  work?” - 

Canadian  Horticulturist:  “  The  editor  of  the 
R.  N Y.  says :  ‘  Our  final  opinion  of  the  Lu- 
cretia  Dewberry  is  that  if  we  were  obliged  to 
have  Lucretias,  or  go  without  blackberries, 
we  should  vote  to  go  without.’  We  do  not 
feel  prepared  to  sound  the  death  warrant  of 
the  Lucretia  quite  so  soon,  although  it  may 
prove  just  in  the  end.  Our  hope  was  that  its 
trailing  habit  would  enable  it  to  pass  the  win¬ 
ters  uninjured,  quite  far  north,  and  thus  pro¬ 
vide  the  refreshing  fruit  where  it  would  be 
more  appreciated  than  in  such  a  land  of  plenty 

as  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  City.” - 

Orange  County  Farmer:  “  To  feed  oyster 
shells  to  furnish  lime  for  egg  shells  is  just  about 
as  sensible  as  it  would  be  to  feed  a  man  carpet 

tacks  to  supply  iron  in  his  blood.” - N.  Y. 

World:  “Flea-beetles  have  devastated  the 
potato  fields  in  portions  of  New  Jersey  and  on 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878, 


Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP! 

“  EHenboroiigh  ”  Flock  makes  another  importa¬ 
tion  necessary  this  season.  Selections  of  yearling 
Rams  and  Ewes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Tread¬ 
well,  the  acknowledged  leading  breeder,  and  best 
judge  In  England.  Oxfords  are  the  largest  of  the 
black  faced  breeds  (rams  weigh  425  lbs,;,  are  heaviest 
shearers,  and  will  outlive  “iree  wool.”  At  the  last 
Smithfleld,  London,  Fat  Stock  Show,  Oxfords  uon 
champion  prize  for  best  mutton  sheep  at  the  show , 
and  were  considered  the  best,  class  at  the  la*t  great 
“  Royal.”  Address  F.  C.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland. 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Cotswold,  South-down,  Oxford-down,  Shropshlres, 
and  Merl  nos,  bred  from  our  very  choicest  stock  Write 
at  once  for  our  special  prices  for  the  fall;  also  Rough- 
coated  Collie  Puppies. 

W.  ATLKE  BORPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Strong,  Simple,  and  Dura- 
able.  Fits  any  wagon.  Goods 
sent  on  trial,  and  If  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  may  be  returned  at  our  ex- 

_  peuse.  Agents  wanted;  Sample 

at  wholesale.  Write  for  Circulars. 

POMEROY  &  PEARSON,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW 
I M  PR O V  KD 

UNI  V.E  R  S’ALl 

H  AT C  H  £  ft. 

It  Is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  heat  regulator 
and  the  only  moisture 
regulator  In  the  world. 
Batteries,  clocks,  and 
all  complications  a- 
voided.  UN1VER- 
SAL,  HATCHER 
CO.,  Elmira,  N  Y. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1888. 


ANOTHER  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 
^SYMPOSIUM 

EXT  week’s  Domestic  Economy  De¬ 
partment  will  be  given  up  to  a 
Cake  symposium.  Some  25  original 
recipes  will  be  given.  Later  we  are 
promised  a  Bread  Feast.  Excellent 
bread;  first-rate  bread!  How  many 
days  in  the  year  do  you  enjoy  it,  good 
reader?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  first- 
rate  bread  always,  when,  with  sweet 
flour,  reasonable  care  is  given  to 
makingit?  What  is  the  recipe  ?  No 
doubt  many  of  our  lady  readers  will 
answer  “Yes."  Well,  the  RURAL 
wants  to  hear  from  them  at  once. 

“7  have  yet  to  see  the  first  field  (fall- 
plowed)  put  in  good  order  to  plant ,  that  was 
not  again  plowed  in  the  spring.  This ,  if  we 
value  our  work  at  anything,  adds  $1.50  per 
acre  more  expense  to  the  cost  of  the  crop.  This 
is  equivalent  to  four  bushels  of  com.  Will  it 
grow  those  four  extra  bushels?'1'1 — A.  G, 
Sturdevant,  page  644. 


LAST  NOTICE. 


7jp>HE  Potato  Contest  will  take  place  as 
already  announced  on  the  28th  inst — 
Friday — except  in  the  event  of  a  storm 
hard  enough  to  render  potato-digging 
out  of  the  question. 

It  would  please  the  Rural  if  our 

friends  would  take  the  9.50  boat  Pavonia 

Ferry  (foot  of  Chamber  St.)  connecting 

with  the  New  Jersey  &  New  York  R.  R. 

in  Jersey  City.  The  schedule  time,  ferry 

passage  included,  is  5  minutes  to  River 

Edge.  The  Rural  Grounds  are  mile 

from  the  station.  Conveyances  will  be  in 

waiting  at  the  station  for  the  committee. 

The  Rural  will  heartily  welcome  all 

others  in  so  far  as  its  very  limited  means 

of  accommodation  may  enable  it  so  to  do. 
- - 

“  In  regard  to  the  idea  that  the  freshly 
turned  sods  would  help  the  com  more  than 
anything  else ,  I  am  surprised  that  a  farmer 
of  any  experience  would  advocate  such  a 
theory .” — F.  S.  White,  page  644. 


Reserve  your  soluble  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizers  until  early  spring.  Spread  potash 
and  phosphate  now,  if  you  choose.  This 
is  the  Rural’s  advice,  not  as  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  as  a  result  of  experience. 
Perhaps  a  small  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  sown  now  might  help  to  give 
wheat,  etc.,  a  quick  start. 


p  “  If  I  were  offered  $100  for  my  eight  acres 
of  clover  aftermath  I  would  not  take  it,  and 
I  would  not  turn  it  under  till  spring  for 
$50.— Henry  Stewart,  page  644. 


This  season  three  of  the  R.  N.-Y.’s 
crosses  between  Lady  Washington  and 
Cottage  grapes  have  borne  fruit.  And 
this  little  notice  tells  our  readers  all  that 
they  are  ever  likely  to  hear  of  them. 
There  is  a  world  of  fun  in  spending  hours 
in  crossing  grapes  and  in  waiting  from 
three  to  five  years  for  them  to  fruit,  to 
find  that  they  are  worthless. 


The  article  respecting  “the  mystery 
about  potatoes  ”  on  page  645,  is  very  in¬ 
teresting.  We  could  readily  add  re¬ 
markable  instances  to  those  which  the 
writer  cites.  Here  is  one !  Six  pieces  of 
seed  of  a  new  variety  were  planted  in 
trenches  as  usual  in  our  rich-soil  plot 
which  usually  gives  us  our  large  yields  as 
reported  every  yeaT  in  these  pages.  '1  he 
planting  was  done  late — about  May  5th. 
The  vines  grew  luxuriantly  and  a  fine  crop 
was  predicted.  At  harvest  it  was  found 
that  not  a  single  tuber — large  or  small — 
had  formed. 


“  The  tendency  of  vegetable  matter  in 
sandy  land  is  to  decay  too  rapidly.'" — Prof. 
I.  P.  Roberts,  page  644. 


Was  there  ever  such  kicking  against 
extortion  as  that  now  going  on  in  the 
South  against  the  Jute  Bagging  Trust? 
It  may  end  in  a  benefit  to  the  planters 
after  all.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  new 
bagging  as  serviceable  as  jute  will  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  foreign  product.  This 
will  probably  be  made  of  poor  cotton,  and 
will  use  up  from  300,000  to  500,000  bales 
a  year  of  the  cheapest  staple,  thus  en¬ 
hancing  the  price  of  the  rest  in  foreign 
and  domestic  markets  and  keeping  right 
at  home  the  large  sums  that  now  go 
abroad  for  the  finished  bagging  or  its 
crude  materials.  Already  the  National 
Board  of  Underwriters  have  decided  to 
make  no  discrimination  against  cotton 
covered  with  any  light-weight  stuff,  pro¬ 
vided  the  difference  in  weight  between 
the  old  and  new  coverings  be  made  good 
by  extra  bands.  The  Lane  Mills  New 
Orleans  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  turning 
out  a  strong,  heavy,  durable,  coarse  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  called  “Osnabergs,”  which  is 
less  inflammable  than  jute  bagging  and 
cheap  enough  to  be  used  with  profit  by 
planters.  As  the  Treasury  Department 
has  just  decided  that  old  jute  bagging 
cannot  be  reimported  to  be  used  again 
unless  it  pays  a  duty  of  a  cent  and  a  halt 
a  pound  if  valued  at  seven  cents  a  pound, 
or  a  duty  of  three  cents  if  valued  at  over 
seven  cents,  the  planters  will  have  to  use 
some  new  material,  at  least  this  season, 
or  submit  to  the  outrageous  extortions  of 
the  Bagging  Trust  syndicate  of  robbers. 


“7  do  not  favor  plowing  in  the  fall  for 
corn." — E.  Davenport,  page  644. 

■  - 

AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  CABINET. 


IT  is  probable  that  England  will  soon 
have  a  Board  of  Agriculture  to  take 
the  place  of  the  existing  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Privy  Council  Office,  as 
the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for  such  a 
measure  is  expected  during  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament.  The  present  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  is  of  no  practical  use, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  proposed  one 
will  discover  some  means  of  relieving  the 
long-continued  agricultural  depression  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  new  Board  is 
to  consist  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
Ministry  for  the  time  being,  with  a  Presi¬ 
dent  from  among  them  or  from  the  Privy 
Council  and  a  paid  Secretary.  In  reality, 
however,  the  real  work  will  be  done  by 
the  President,  the  Secretary  and  the  rest 
of  the  permanent  staff,  the  others  being 
merely  honorary  members.  Following  the 
example  of  most  continental  countries, 
this  new  departure  will  give  more  im¬ 
portance  to  agriculture  in  the  British 
Isles.  Here  the  bill  giving  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  over  two  months  ago,  was  voted  on 
yesterday  in  the  Senate.  The  House  bill 
transferred  the  Weather  Bureau  to  the 
newly  organized  Department,  but  the 
Senate  has  just  decided  against  the  trans¬ 
fer  by  a  vote  of  33  to  nine.  This  will 
necessitate  the  return  of  the  bill  to  the 
House  for  concurrence  in  the  amendment, 
and  then  it  must  pass  the  Senate  again,  so 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  business 
the  measure  is  very  unlikely  to  pass  both 
Houses  at  this  session  of  Congress,  espe¬ 
cially  as  there  is  no  great  pressure  in  its 
favor  from  the  farmers  of  the  country. 


THE  POTATO  CONTEST. 


UjT  seems  as  if  the  potato  challenge 
X  now  soon  to  be  determined  would 
go  against  the  Rural.  This  must  be 
deplored  by  every  one.  The  fact  is,  the 
proposition  was  audacious.  The  Rural 
accepted  every  contingency.  The  con¬ 
tingencies  will  average  75  per  cent, 
against  the  party  that  takes  them.  The 
Rural  had  as  many  chances  against  it — 


unpropitious  weather,  insects,  drought, 
floods,  and  other  evils  that  cannot  be  fore¬ 
seen  or  avoided.  Still  it  was  a  bold  and 
grand  proposal  and  if  half  of  the  quantity 
can  be  realized  under  the  adverse  con¬ 
ditions,  it  will  really  prove  a  victory;  for 
if  350  bushels  can  be  obtained  under  the 
conditions  that  have  been  encountered, 
it  can  be  easily  seen  what  could  have 
been  done  under  better  circumstances. 
It  would  be  of  almost  inestimable 
benefit  if  the  Rural  would  renew  the 
proposition  for  another  season,”  Thus 
writes  Mr.  J.  B.  Barton,  of  Parsons, 
Kansas. 

Yes;  “  Let  the  conditions  he  what  they 
may'  was  the  contract  on  the  part  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  quite  true  that  “  con¬ 
ditions  ”  referred  to  the  weather,  whether 
wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold.  We  really  did 
not  take  into  account  any  destruction 
which  might  be  wrought  by  an  unforseen 
enemy  any  more  than  we  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  some  mali¬ 
cious  individual  stealing  into  the 
plot  at  night  and  destroying  the 
plants.  Still  we  shall  be  guided  by  the 
letter  of  the  agreement.  If  the  R.  N.-Y, 
fail  it  will  be  (as  we  think  the  judges 
will  be  able  to  report)  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  No.  3  plants  were  killed  by  the 
Cucumber  flea  beetle  before  the  tubers 
were  one-quarter  grown.  The  tubers 
themselves  will  thus  corroborate  the 
testimony  which  a  dozen  trusty  persons 
can  offer  as  to  the  cause  of  the  failure. 
The  No.  4  vines  were  also  considerably 
injured  and  those  of  No.  2  somewhat. 

What  matters  it  whether  the  R.  N.-Y. 
or  good  Mr.  Atkinson  will  have  to  donate 
the  $50  to  some  charity?  What  we  want 
to  show,  and  what  it  is  believed  will  be 
shown,  is  that  by  this  system  of  culti¬ 
vation  we  can  economically  raise  on  this 
particular  plot  at  the  rate  of  over  700 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  And 
what  can  be  done  on  this  plot  can  be 
done  elsewhere;  and  if  we  fail  both 
parties  pecuniarily  interested  will  alike 
regret  that  a  full  success  was  thwarted 
by  a  cause  that  could  not  possibly  have 
been  foreseen  or  averted. 

The  Rural  stands  ready  to  increase 
the  amount  to  $100  on  another  trial  next 
year,  the  proceeds,  in  like  manner,  to  be 
donated  to  some  charitable  purpose. 


mountains  or  sea  side  or  indulging  in  a 
trip  to  Europe,  and  other  luxuries  and 
recreations  to  which  farmers  are  strangers, 
and  the  money  to  pay  for  all  this  is 
largely  wrung  from  the  products  of  the 
soil. 

Verily  I  am  convinced  from  experience 
and  observation  that  all  classes,  including 
the  mechanics  and  day  laborers  to  a  large 
extent,  live  better,  dress  better  and  in¬ 
dulge  in  more  luxuries,  ■amusements  and 
enjoyments  than  the  average  American 
farmer.  Legislation  is  repeatedly  invoked 
to  relieve  the  working  man,  but  the 
working  farmer  and  producer  has  no 
burdens  lifted  from  his  shoulder.  He 
must  grub, dig  and  sweat,  economize  and 
save  in  order  to  pay  his  interest  and  the 
taxes  that  others  impose  on  him.  I  tell 
you  the  times  need  reforming  as  well  as 
the  tariff,  and  I  feel  it  sensibly  as  I  read 
our  tax-bill.  I  can’t  suggest  anything  for 
the  stations  but  to  live  on  their  salaries.” 


BREVITIES. 


Read  Mr.  Babcock’s  description  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Game,  page  656. 

Read  Dr.  Hoskins’s  article  on  page  646— 
“  Notes  on  Iron-clad  Fruits.” 

The  muggiest  and  wettest  of  weather— just 
such  as  one  might  suppose  would  cause  potato 
rot. 

“ Thank  God  for  the  blessed'  privilege  of 
being  known  as  an  American  citizen  ’  — 
Page  657. 

Our  correspondent,  “Jerseyman”  will  pay 
his  respects  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair 
next  week. 

Grapes  are  at  least  one  week  behind  this 
year  in  ripening.  The  berries  are  larger  to 
pay  for  it. 

There  is  not  one  plant  of  White  Plume  cel¬ 
ery  raised  from  a  lot  of  seed  received  as  such 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  turned  two  young  roosters  of  our  “new 
breed”  into  fried  chicken  last  week.  We 
have  never  tasted  poultry  with  a  finer  flavor 
or  with  a  better  proportion  of  breast  meat. 

Six  new  varieties  of  watermelons  have  been 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  this  season.  The 
results  may  be  given  in  thirteen  words:  We 
have  not  saved  the  seeds  of  any  of  them  for 
next  year. 


WHO  GETS  THE  MELON? 


LAST  week  we  described  a  theme  for 
a  cartoon.  This  week  we  show  the 
picture.  The  farmer  has  planted  the 
melon  seeds,  cultivated  the  soil,  provid¬ 
ed  the  fertilizer  and  given  the  labor. 
According  to  all  moral  law  he  ought  to 
handle  any  profit  that  may  result  from 
his  operations.  Does  he  handle  it?  The 
vine  has  made  its  way  through  a  crack  in 
the  fence  and  produced  its  fruit  on  the 
lawn  of  a  man  w7ho  never  did  a  stroke  of 
the  work.  In  the  division  of  profits  the 
farmer  gets  the  memory  of  days  of  honest 
toil,  while  the  man  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence  gets  the  fruit.  Such  a  division 
may  be  all  very  nice  in  a  story  book,  but 
it  is  not  business.  Now,  this  is  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  side  of  the  matter.  Of  course, 
over-critical  iriends  will  find  lots  of  im¬ 
probable  things  in  the  picture.  Vines 
don’t  grow  as  this  one  is  growing  very 
often.  There  is  no  particular  reason 
shown  why  all  the  fruit  should  be  on  one 
side  of  the  fence,  and  if  the  farmer  had 
attended  to  his  business  the  vine  would 
never  have  grown  away  from  his  prem¬ 
ises.  All  very  true,  and  yet  this  picture 
represents  an  idea  that  is  uppermost  in 
hundreds  of  farmers’  minds  at  this  time : 
Judged  by  the  amount  of  work  he  does ,  the 
farmer  does  not  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
country's  profit.  Say  that  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  farmer  himself ;  say  that  it  is  due 
to  the  tariff  or  the  “pauper  labor”  of 
Europe;  say  what  you  will  as  to  the 
cause,  the  fact  remains  that  at  all  large 
gatherings  of  farmers  this  sentiment  is 
clearly  indicated. 

For  example,  here  is  a  letter  from  a 
farmer  who  was  requested  to  suggest  work 
for  the  experiment  stations.  There  are 
plenty  more  like  him,  and  it  is  high  time 
they  studied  out  this  question: 

“  If  they  (the  experiment  stations),  can 
tell  us  farmers  how  we  can  manage  to  pay 
the  prices  we  do  for  fertilizers  and  labor, 
and  our  enormous  taxes,  and  realize  a 
decent  living,  such  as  merchants  and 
manufacturers  and  professionals  do,  while 
selling  our  produce  at  the  ruling  prices, 
they  will  confer  a  great  blessiDg.  The 
profit  on  the  farmer’s  labor  doesn’t  find 
its  way  to  his  pocket.  The  ministers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  agents  of  all 
kinds,  including  tree-tramps,  are  clothed 
in  ‘purple  and  fine  linen  and  fare 
sumptuously  every  day ' ;  take  their 
vacations  in  summer,  going  to  the 


Every  road-master  should  be  instructed  to 
cut  down  the  wild  cherry  trees  along  the 
roads.  As  breeding  places  for  the  web-worm 
these  trees  are  highly  successful.  Can  any¬ 
body  tell  anything  else  they  are,good  for? 

Some  dehorned  Jerseys  belonging  to  the 
farm  of  Cornell  University  were  exhibited  at 
the  Tompkins  Co.  Fair  last  week.  We  shall 
show  pictures  of  some  of  these  dehorned  cattle 
soon.  Why  not  have  dehorned  cattle  brought 
to  all  the  fairs? 

Prof.  Popenoe  of  the  Kansas  E.  S.,  de¬ 
scribes  a  flea  beetle  which  attacks  the  leaves  of 
apple  trees  and  has  been  especially  destructive 
to  young  trees.  The  injury  seems  to  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  to  the  apple  leaf  that  the  Cu¬ 
cumber  Flea-beetle  inflicts  upon  the  potato 
leaves,  etc. 

Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner  write  as,  in  reply 
to  a  request  that  they  would  furnish  us  with 
notes  upon  their  newer  grapes,  that  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  such  a  peculiar  one,  with  so  much 
cold  and  wet  in  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
that  they  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  pass 
judgment  or  opinion  in  such  a  season. 

The  ycung  farmer,  whose  questions  have 
called  out  the  interesting  discussion  regarding 
the  merits  of  fall  and  spring  plowing  for  corn, 
has  decided  to  plow  half  the  field  this  fall  and 
half  next  spring,  to  manure  and  cultivate 
both  parts  alike  and  to  measure  the  crop. 
This  is  the  surest  way  to  settle  the  matter. 

Horse-chestnuts  are  symmetrical,  hardy 
trees,  leafmg  out  early  in  the  spring.  But 
there  is  one  objection ;  they  lose  their  leaves 
early  in  the  fall — often  while  all  else  about 
them  is  green.  Do  not  plant  horse-chestnuts 
in  the  place  of  honor  in  the  home  grounds. 
They  will  discount  an  “early  fall”  by  ten 
days. 

Mr.  J.  Talcott,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  as 
follows:  “I  have  never  raised  or  tried  to 
raise  a  crop  of  rye.  Wheat  has  produced  more 
bushels  to  the  acre  or  at  least  as  many.  My 
ancestors  told  me  in  my  boyhood  days  that 
wheat  was  as  productive  as  rye  and  brought 
a  better  price  in  market ;  hence  there  was  no 
object  in  raising  rye.” 

A  subscriber  m  Denver,  Col.  in  renewing 
his  subscription  says  : — “  1  have  taken  the  Ru¬ 
ral  for  only  one  year,  but  find  now  that  I 
cannot  afford  to  give  it  up.  Two  things,  on 
opening  its  pages  strike  me  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else, — its  originality  and  its  experiments! 
One  cannot  guess  beforehand  what  the  next 
number  will  contain,  the  reverse  of  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  true  of  too  many  agricul¬ 
tural  papers.” 

During  the  past  week  we  have  been  buying 
pullets  for  next  spring’s  layers.  We  were 
able  to  secure,  in  the  N.  Y.  market,  large  and 
shapely  pullets  for  about  12  emts  apiece  less 
than  our  estimated  cost  of  raising  them  from 
the  eggs.  These  birds  appear  to  be  mainly 
Wyandotte  and  Plymouth  Rock  grades,  with 
a  mixture  of  Light  Brahma  and  Langshan 
blood.  How  farmers  can  afford  to  sell  them 
for  so  little  money  we  cannot  see. , 


llwml 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  FARM  ACCOUNTS. 


Farm  accounts  generally  worthless  as  book 
accounts  because  mostly  based  on  estimates ; 
no  one  can  tell  the  precise  cost  or  value  of 
any  farm  product ,  unless  all  expenses  for 
it  are  cash;  illustrations ;  value  of  farm 
accounts  greatest  for  comparison  of  outlay 
and  income  in  va?'ious  products  ;  the 
essence  of  good  farming;  what  should  be 
the  rate  of  interest  on  investments ?  What 
is  the  value  of  a  calf  or  a  cow ?  What 
should  be  the  standard  of  value  for  farm 
products?  Talk  of  book  accounts  with 
various  crops  and  animals  nonsense. 


I  have  seen  the  question  often  in  our  paper, 
“How  many  farmers  can  tell  the  exact  cost  of 
a  bushel  of  grain  or  pound  of  meat  as  they 
produce  it  ?”  I  will  answer,  none.  There 
never  lived  the  farmer  who  knew  enough  to 
answer  that  question.  No  man  can  tell  what 
it  costs  him  to  raise  a  bushel  of  grain,  unless 
he  rents  the  land  and  hires  all  the  labor  in¬ 
volved.  No  man  can  tell  what  is  costs  him  to 
produce  a  pound  of  pork,  beef  or  mutton,  un¬ 
less  he  buys  his  feeders  and  all  his  feed  and 
sells  all  the  proceeds  for  cash.  Neither  of 
these  is  farming  proper.  It  is  time  that  this 
talk  about  keeping  a  book  account  with  each 
crop  to  determine  the  profits  of  each,  and 
which  we  should  raise,  and  with  the  cows  and 
the  pigs  to  show  our  profit  from  them  on  pa¬ 
per,  should  be  denominated  by  its  proper 
name — nonsense. 

Every  farmer  can  profitably  keep  a  cash 
account  with  his  business,  and  should  keep 
strict  accounts  in  books  with  every  man  with 
whom  he  deals ;  and, besides,  he  should  have  full 
and  complete  memoranda  of  his  fields,  his 
crops,  his  stock  and  all  his  farm  enterprises. 
It  is  important  to  ascertain  our  profits  on  each 
crop  or  upon  our  dairy  or  our  feeding  animals, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  these  directly 
from  book  accounts,  but  it  is  not  possible.  All 
so-called  accounts  with  separate  crops,  with 
stock,  and  with  separate  fields  are  so  largely 
made  up  of  items  based  wholly  or  mainly 
upon  estimates  that  they  are  of  no  value  as  ac¬ 
counts.  All  book  accounts  are  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  and  no  item  can 
be  entered  except  as  cash.  In  order  to  keep  a 
book  account  which  shall  show  the  gain  or 
loss  of  any  enterprise,  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  proceeds  at  one’s  disposal  must  both 
be  known  in  dollars.  There  must  be  no  doubt 
about  the  cash  equivalent  of  every  item.  With 
most  farm  operations  this  is  impossible,  and 
most  of  the  values  must  be  estimated.  No  es¬ 
timate  should  enter  a  book  account,  unless  it 
can  be  mathematically  demonstrated  to  be 
absolutely  correct. 

No  farmer  knows  or  can  know  the  exact 
cost  in  dollars  of  any  product  of  the  farm, 
nor  the  proceeds  that  he  realizes  from  it  un¬ 
less  he  sells  it  for  cash.  It  always  takes  at 
least  two  men,  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  to  fix 
the  exact  cash  equivalent  of  any  commodity. 
Cost  and  proceeds  are  so  near  together  that  if 
estimates  are  allowed  to  enter  a  book  ac¬ 
count,  the  balance  indicating  gain  or  loss  will 
often  be  thrown  to  the  one  side  or  the  other 
according  to  the  judgment^  the  book-keeper. 
The  same  feeding  experiment  will  often  show 
a  gain  when  the  account  was  kept  by  one  man ; 
while  it  might  show  a  decided  loss  if  it  had 
been  kept  by  another  with  different  opinions 
as  to  values. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  a  few  examples.  I 
want  to  know  if  I  can  raise  a  cow  cheaper 
than  I  can  buy  her.  I  am  going  to  raise  one 
from  a  calf  and  by  a  strict  account  know 
what  she  cost  me.  My  account  looks  like  this. 
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This  strikes  me  as  being  very  expressive, 
but  rather  indefinite.  Let  us  consider  the 
items  and  fix  values  and  remove  these  ques¬ 
tion  marks.  What  did  the  calf  cost  at  birth? 
Evidently  something.  How  much?  How  shall 
we  find  out?  Shall  we  charge  the  calf 
with  the  cost  of  keeping  the  mother  since  she 
went  dry?  That  would  be  too  mnch,  for  she 
has  been  preparing  for  a  season’s  labor  at  the 
pail.  Shall  we  charge  half  of  it?  If  not,  how 
much?  How  much  milk  did  the  little  thing 
drink  before  it  was  weaned  and  how  much  did 
the  milk  cost  a  quart?  What  did  the  grain 
and  hay  cost  that  it  ate?  We  can  tell  if  we 


buy  it,  but  what  is  it  worth  if  we  raise  it?  Is 
there  any  difference  between  the  cost  of  a 
thing  we  raise  and  the  worth  of  it  if  we  con¬ 
sume  it?  What  was  its  pasture  worth?  We 
can  tell  if  we  hire  it;  but  if  I  furnish  it  my¬ 
self  does  it  cost  me  less  or  more?  What  is  the 
labor  worth  that  it  took  to  raise  it?  On  the 
credit  side  are  two  items.  What  is  the  man 
ure  worth  that  it  made  and  shall  it  all  be 
credited  to  the  calf?  Last  of  all,  now  that  it 
is  a  cow,  what  is  the  value  of  the  beast?  Is  it 
what  she  cost  or  what  she  will  sell  for,  or  is  it 
based  on  what  she  can  earn  for  us? 

Now,  good  farming  does  not  consist  in  buy¬ 
ing  all  feed  for  cash,  and  selling  the  animals 
fed  and  the  manure  made  for  money;  but 
rather  it  consists  in  raising  a  variety  of  grain 
and  forage  and  converting  the  most  bulky 
into  more  condensed  and  valuable  forms — as 
milk  or  meat.  What  are  the  hay,  grain  and 
straw  worth?  Are  they  worth  what  they 
cost,  or  what  they  will  sell  for,  or  what  they 
can  be  made  to  bring  us  by  feeding?  Shall 
we  charge  the  stuff  against  our  cows  and 
beeves  at  the  market  price,  or  at  cost?  I  will 
grant  that  an  account  which  contains  estimat 
ed  values  may  show  the  comparative  results 
of  two  feeding  experiments,  and  will  show 
which  paid  the  better  profit;  but  neither  is 
absolutely  correct,  and  neither  can  give  the 
exact  gain  or  loss.  To  explain :  If  we  feed  our 
hay  to  cows  and  call  it  worth  $10  per  ton, 
and  find  we  realize  more  from  it  than  if  it  is 
fed  to  steers  for  beef  at  the  same  price,  it 
proves  that  it  is  better  to  convert  our  hay 
into  milk  than  into  meat,  providing  the  man¬ 
ure  is  of  equal  value.  Even  this  does  not 
prove  whether  hay  is  worth  for  either  pur¬ 
pose  $10  per  ton,  or  more  or  less.  Suppose  I 
have  a  dairy  of  10  cows,  from  which  I  make 
butter,  and  attempt  to  keep  an  account  that 
I  may  know  the  profit  in  the  business;  the 
account  will  look  at  the  end  of  the  year  about 
as  follows: 
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Like  the  calf  account,  this  is  a  remarkabl 
collection  of  unknown  quantities.  Of  all  th 
15  items  involved  three  only  can,  by  any  pos 
sible  means,  be  known  in  the  ordinary  cours 
of  events  upon  the  farm.  I  cannot  tell  th 
cost  of  my  cows  unless  I  buy  them.  I  do  no 
know  what  my  hay,  grain,  or  pasture  cost  me 
I  cannot  tell  just  how  much  human  energy  i 
expended  in  caring  for  these  cows.  W 
are  busy  at  other  things  most  of  the  day,  ant 
this  is  one  of  the  “  chores.”  If  the  house wif 
makes  the  butter,  what  is  the  labor  worth 
If  I  have  erected  buildings  and  bought  specia 
apparatus  for  the  dairy,  I  know  their  cost,  bu 
what  part  of  it  should  be  charged  to  the  cow 
each  year  ?  Should  interest  on  the  cost  b 
reckoned  at  the  legal  rate  ?  Evidently  more 
for  it  is  not  a  permanent  investment.  Th 
buildings  and  apparatus  will  need  to  be  re 
placed  some  time,  and  a  portion  of  the  firs 
cost  ought  to  be  charged  up  each  year. 

The  cows  should  be  credited  with  the  valui 
of  their  calves  at  birth,  but  I  have  alread] 
shown  that  we  do  not  know  how  much  the] 
cost  or  whether  they  are  worth  all  they  cost  oi 
less  or  more.  We  know  the  proceeds  of  th< 
butter  that  is  sold,  but  what  about  the  butter 
milk,  and  cream  used  in  the  family?  Whai 
are  the  skimmed  milk  and  the  buttermill 
worth?  If  I  lived  near  the  city  I  should  sel 
them  both,  but  they  are  not  quoted  high  ir 
country  markets.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  feec 
them;  shall  it  be  to  pigs  or  to  calves? 

Another  thing,  these  cows  have  eaten  a  great 
quantity  of  grain,  hay,  stalks,  and  straw  (oi 
which  I  do  not  know  the  cost  or  the  value)  and 
a  great  pile  of  manure  has  accumulated ;  what 
is  it  worth?  Is  it  worth  what  it  cost,  or  is  it 
worth  what  of  increase  of  crops  it  will  produce \ 
Shall  I  sell  it  and  find  how  much  it  is  worth? 
Bear  it  in  mind  that  no  man  has  ever  yet  so¬ 
berly  given  the  value  of  manure  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Tables  exist  fixing  values  for  potash, 
ammonia,  etc.,  but  they  are  based  upon  their 
cost  when  bought  in  the  market,  not  their 
value  as  fertilizers.  Do  they  cost  less  or  more 
in  farmyard  manure,  and  will  the  effect  they 
are  able  to  produce  upon  crops  pay  for  the 
cost?  Candidly  I  do  not  know  how  many 


dollars  my  pile  of  manure  is  worth,  or  whether 
to  place  it  all  to  the  credit  of  the  cows,  or  a 
part  to  the  hay,  straw,  etc. ,  consumed.  Cer¬ 
tainly  hay,  for  instance, Ttias  a  value  for  the  ma¬ 
nure  it  will  make  as  well  as  for  the  milk  it 
will  make,  else  we  will  sell  it  and  avoid  the 
labor  of  caring  for  cows.  I  know,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  whether  my  herd  has  increased  or 
decreased  in  value  within  the  year,  on  account 
of  age;  but  how  much?  Who  will  give  me  a 
rule  to  apply?  If  we  don’t  know  what  a  calf 
or  a  cow  cost,  how  can  we  assign  increase  or 
decrease  in  value  on  an  account  page?  Now  I 
know  I  can  make  money  from  10  good  cows 
because  I  have  done  it,  but  I  can’t 
prove  it  from  my  books,  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  multiply  examples.  The  same 
difficulties  present  themselves  in  an  account 
with  a  field  or  a  crop.  For  instance,  what  did 
the  fertilizer  cost  for  the  wheat-field  :  and 
what  part  shall  be  charged  to  the  crop  ?  What 
is  the  straw  worth  ?  These  and  a  hundred 
other  questions  arise,  and  estimates  play  so 
large  a  part  that  the  accounts  are  well-nigh 
worthless.  Such  an  account  will  often  answer 
for  a  comparison,  as  it  might  show  whether 
Holsteins  or  Jerseys  give  better  returns  for 
like  amounts  of  the  same  feed,  but  it  could 
not  show  the  net  profits  of  either. 

Keeping  accounts  with  our  wheat,  our  corn 
and  our  clover  to  see  which  should  be  raised, 
is  like  a  merchant  keeping  one  with  his  calico, 
his  silk  and  his  muslin,  to  see  which  he  shall 
keep  in  stocx.  It  is  his  business  to  keep  what 
the  public  will  buy  at  a  reasonable  price. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  farmer  must 
raise  a  variety  of  products  and,  like  the  stock 
of  the  merctant,  they  should  be,  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  limit,  such  as  the  public  will  consume. 
He  is  less  at  liberty  than  is  the  merchant  to 
vary  his  business  to  suit  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  He  is  concerned  in  producing  what 
he  knows  the  public  must  have,  sometimes  at 
good  rates,  often  at  low  prices.  Whether  he 
shall  be  a  producer  of  pork  or  beef,  orjhay  or 
wheat,  is  not  entirely  open  to  his  choice. 

To  recapitulate :  Most  of  the  so-called 
farm  accounts  are  worthless  as  book  accounts 
as  the  items  are  largely  estimated.  We  cannot 
put  an  item  into  a  book  account  until  we 
know  its  exact  equivalent  in  dollars.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  cost  of  a 
thing  we  raise,  or  the  exact  value  of  what  we 
do  not  sell.  A  large  portion  of  our  products 
is  consumed  upon  the  farm,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  food  of  ourselves  and  animals  is  grown 
at  home.  To  none  of  these  can  we  assign  true 
values  in  dollars.  The  difficulties  men¬ 
tioned  are  given  only  as  instances.  Others 
of  a  like  nature  confront  us  in  any  branch  of 
farm  enterprise  when  cash  is  not  the  only 
item  involved.  Accounts  of  this  kind  are 
valueless,  except  for  comparison  between  two 
things  of  the  same  kind,  or  for  memoranda. 
The  judgment  of  a  good  man  with  full  mem¬ 
oranda  at  hand  is  worth  more,  and  his  esti¬ 
mates  based  thereon  will  be  more  correct 
than  will  his  book  account,  covering  any 
matter  where  estimates  lie  at  the  basis.  Suc¬ 
cess  hinges  on  many  subtle  elements  that 
never  enter  either  side  of  a  book  account,  and 
while  book-keeping  is  as  valuable  for  the 
farmer  as  for  any  business  man,  it  should  be 
confined  where  it  properly  belongs.  Neither 
is  it  the  crucial  test  of  success  upon  the  farm. 

E.  DAVENPORT. 


COMBINED  ICE  AND  MILK-HOUSE. 


Such  a  building  suitable  for  a  dairy  of  10 
cows  can  be  built  at  a  cost  of  a  trifle  less  than 
$25.  This  price  is  for  lumber  at  $10.  per  1,000 
feet  at  the  mill,  and  does  not  include  labor. 
Outside  dimensions,  10  by  18  feet  and  eight 
feet  in  hight  to  the  eaves.  All  the  uprights  are 
of  one  size — 2x10— and  set  two  feet  apart,  edge¬ 
wise;  the  siding  is  nailed  to  one  edge,  the  lining 
to  the  other,  making  a  dead-air  space  of  10 
inches.  The  roof  is  of  one -inch  stuff  12 
inches  wide  and  20  feet  long,  laid  like  clap¬ 
boards  lapping  about  an  inch  and  a  half  on 
two  by  four  rafters,  set  with  a  steep  pitch,  and 
is  also  lined.  A  partition  of  inch  stuff  is  run 
through  the  center  to  the  hight  of  the  eaves, 
making  the  ice-house  eight  feet  square,  and  the 
milk-room  the  same  size.  The  floor  of  the  ice¬ 
house  which  slopes  towards  one  corner  of 
milk-room,  is  made  of  clay,  rammed  hard, 
covered  with  six  inches  of  gravel  and  then 
with  four  Inches  of  sawdust.  The  ice  is  laid 
directly  upon  this  flooring  and  is  piled  up  to 
the  eaves  and  surrounded  with  the  usual  pack¬ 
ing  of  six  inches  of  sawdust.  Ventilation  is 
furnished  by  a  small  window  in  each  gable 
end ;  and  there  is  also  a  small  square  box  ven¬ 
tilator  in  the  center, and  these  openings  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  fine  wire  cloth.  Shelves  can  be  built 
against  the  partition  for  shallow-setting  pans. 


In  the  corner  of  the  milk-room  toward  which 
the  floor  of  the  ice-house  slopes,  is  placed  the 
tank  for  deep  setting,  which,  to  hold 
five  or  six  five-gallon  cans,  should  be 
20  inches  wide;  two  feet  six  inches  long;  and 
two  feet  deep.  This  depth  is  sufficient  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  lid.  The  tank  is  an  ordinary  dry- 
goods  box,  caulked  and  treated  to  a  coat  of 
asbestos,  and  sunk  into  the  ground  to  receive 
the  drip  from  the  ice-house,  with  an  outlet  in 
the  bottom  emptying  into  a  drain,  and  closed 
with  a  plug. 

The  cans  are  made  by  an  ordinary  tinsmith, 
of  the  best  quality  of  tin,  8>£  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter;  19  inches  deep  with  tight-fitting 
covers,  and-  little  balls  of  solder  on 
the  bottoms  for  legs,  to  allow  the  water  to 
run  under  them,  and  they  have  copper  wire 
handles  and  cost  75  cents  apiece.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  near  the  well,  from  which  the  tank  can 
be  filled  if  the  drip  is  insufficient,  or  when  it 
needs  cleansing.  The  milk-room  is  lighted  by 
an  ordinary  window,  one  sash  being  in  the 
lining  and  one  in  the  siding,  the  outer  one 
being  whitewashed  or  painted.  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  this  house  built  of  brick  or  stone 
with  a  cemented  floor  and  a  tank  of  brick  laid 
in  cement ;  but  I  give  this  as  a  possibility 
within  the  reach  of  every  farmer’s  pocket. 
If  one  has  a  full  flowing  spring  the  ice-house 
can  be  dispensed  with  and  the  same  tank  and 
milk-room  can  be  used.  c.  p.  l. 

Buffalo,  W.  Va. 


tttanim’* *  Wffirk. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUI8E  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


Margaret  E.  Sangster  says,  in  Daughters 
of  America,  that  a  mother  should  be  careful 
what  tone  she  uses  in  talking  to  her  baby.  If 
her  tone  is  always  sweet  and  even,  her  look 
one  of  love,  she  need  not  fear  unlovely  speech 
and  manner  in  her  child.  It  is  so  fatally  easy 
to  snap  out  a  sharp  speech  when  the  child  is 
troublesome,  not  because  mother  wishes  to  be 
unkind,  but  because  her  back  aches  and  her 
limbs  are  weary,  and  life  seems  harder  than 
usual.  We  all  know  the  feeling  of  irritation 
that  is  born  of  over-taxed  strength  and  disor¬ 
dered  nerves.  If,  instead  of  passing  it  along 
with  some  sharp  speech,  the  tired  mother 
could  but  sit  down  for  ten  minutes,  close  her 
eyes,  fold  her  hands  and.  mayhap,  breathe  a 
little  prayer  for  strength  and  patience,  it 
would  surely  be  ten  minutes  gained  in  the 
day’s  work.  Such  moments  are  not  wasted, 
though  they  have  no  more  appreciable  result 
than  a  less  weary  body  and  a  more  equable 
mind. 

*  *  * 

The  Art  Interchange  describes  a  dainty 
trifle  to  hang  at  a  housewife’s  girdle.  It  is 
composed  of  long  satin  ribbons,  proceeding 
from  a  satin  rosette;  one  ribbon  ends  in  a 
pansy  pincushion  of  purple  and  yellow  plush; 
another  in  an  acorn  emery ;  a  third  suspends' 
scissors ;  a  fourth,  a  satin-covered  needle-  book. 
This  would  make  a  pretty  Christmas  gift. 
Another  pretty  thing  described  by  the  same 
authority,  is  aD  oblong  work-basket  with  a 
handle  passing  over  the  top.  It  is  made  of 
heavy  card-  board  covered  with  bronze  mo¬ 
rocco,  and  lined  with  orange  silk;  inside  are 
pouches  and  conveniences  for  sewing  imple¬ 
ments,  while  the  handle,  where  it  joins  the 
basket,  is  decorated  with  bows  of  orange 
ribbon. 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  a  bit  too  early  to  think  about  Christ¬ 
mas  presents.  Some  sensible  girls  decide  early 
in  the  year  what  they  would  like  to  give,  and 
then  buy  suitable  articles  whenever  they  have 
the  opportunity,  and  certainly  it  is  a  good 
idea.  Of  course,  we  can’t  all  give  what  we 
would  like;  usually  our  gifts  are  bounded  by 
our  purse  rather  than  our  desires.  But  taste, 
time  and  ingenuity  will  effect  a  good  deal  in 
this  line.  It  always  seems  so  much  easier  to 
provide  a  suitable  gift  for  a  woman  than  for 
a  man.  Take  the  matter  of  bags  for  example. 
What  a  latitude  it  offers !  Every  girl  wants  a 
laundry  bag  to  hang  inside  her  bed-room 
closet.  Very  pretty  ones  are  made  of  un¬ 
bleached  muslin,  bound  with  scarlet  braid, 
and  further  adorned  by  a  band  of  coarse  out¬ 
line  embroidery  in  red  across  the  bottom. 
They  may  be  made  either  square  or  rounded, 
but  they  should  always  have  a  stick  run 
across  the  top  to  prevent  the  bag  from 
sagging  when  hung  up.  Dark-colored 
cretonne  or  percale,  bound  with  bright-colored 
braid,  would,  of  course,  keep  clean  longer  than 
the  unbleached  muslin. 

*  *  * 

feoME  of  the  prettiest  fancy  duster  bags  are 
made  in  the  form  of  a  long,  old-fashioned 
purse — that  is  to  say,  the  bag  is  almost  like  a 
scarf  in  shape,  with  an  opening  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  .one  side.,1  ,Two  rings — curtain  rings  will 
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do — slide  along  the  opening,  confining  Ihe  bag 
in  the  middle,  and  a  pretty  ribbon  bow  is  on 
one  of  these  rings.  4.  cheap  and  pretty  bed¬ 
room  duster  bag  in  this  shape  is  made  of  6cru 
lace-striped  scrim,  lined  with  pale  blue  silcsia, 
it  has  brass  rings  and  a  bow  of  pale  blue  rib¬ 
bon.  Another,  more  elaborate,  is  of  tan  color 
pongee,  with  a  band  of  brown  velvet  across 
each  end.  The  velvet  has  a  design  couched  on 
it  in  gold  cord;  gilt  bangles  are  sewn  along 
each  end.  The  riogs  are  gilt,  and  there  is  a 
bow  of  brown  and  tan  ribbon.  It  is  so  easy  to 
make  these  bags  with  millinery  odds  and  ends, 
and  they  are  so  very  convenient  in  any  room. 
These  purse-shaped  bags  are  often  thrown 
across  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  they  may  be 
hung  in  some  angle  of  the  room. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED. 


“Diligent  in  business;  fervent  in  spirit; 
serving  the  Lord.”  A  young  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  early  called  upon  to  fight  his  own 
way  through  life,  was  given  a  Testament  by 
his  pastor  with  the  above  text  written  on  the 
fly-leaf.  It  seemed  to  be  the  turning  point  in 
his  life,  for  he  had  not  been  a  lad  of  strong 
purpose.  He  began  by  earnestly  living  up  to 
the  first  clause.  Employers  were  not  slow  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  a  boy  who 
made  his  appearance  at  the  office  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  half  an  hour  earlier  than  was  strictly  nec¬ 
essary,  and  who  remained  at  night  until  every 
task  was  conscientiously  done,  and  one  whose 
only  thought  seemed  to  be  that  his  employer 
should  not  get  a  minute  more  of  his  time  than 
he  was  actually  obliged  to  give  him.  He 
wasn’t  one  of  your  brilliant  boys,  to  whom 
everything  comes  as  a  matter  of  course;  every 
new  acquisition  was  gamed  by  hard  study. 
He  worked  just  as  hard  when  his  employer 
was  absent  as  when  he  sat  at  his  desk. 

Don’t  think  that  if  you  give  the  requisite 
number  of  hours  to  [your  employer  you  have 
done  your  whole  duty.  He  has  a  right  to 
know  that  you  spend  your  time  profitably  out 
of  office  hours,  and  he  will  soon  know  it  if 
you  do  not.  If  night  after  night  you  pass 
your  evening  hours,  yf  not  actually  in  bad, 
then  in  trifling  and  indifferent  company,  you 
are  worth  just  so  much  less  to  your  employer 
during  the  day. 

“We  prefer  to  employ  lady  clerks  as  far  as 
possible,”  said  the  manager  of  a  large  business 
house.  “A  lady  is  always  on  hand  the  day 
a  er  pay-day;  sue  never  sends  word  that  she 
has  an  inflamed  eye,  and  can’t  fill  her  place 
for  a  few  days;”  at  least,  if  such  a  thing 
should  occur  we  would  know  that  the  inflam¬ 
mation  was  real ,  and  had  not  been  acquired 
in  a  street  fight.” 

The  lad  of  whom  I  spoke  above,  recently 
went  to  a  large  type-writing  agency  and 
short-hand  bureau  in  search  of  a  situation, 
having  given  up  his  position  in  a  distant  city 
in  order  to  reside  in  New  York.  He  wasgiven 
the  address  of  a  large  business  house,  after 
being  asked  whether  or  not  he  smoked,  chewed 
or  drank.  Upon  being  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  the  clerk  said:  “They  will  have  to  take 
you,  for  you  are  the  only  stenographer  who 
comes  to  us  who  can  say  “no”  to  those  ques¬ 
tions,  and  Messrs.  -  will  not  employ  a 

man  unless  he  can,  and  unless  he  can  also  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  way  he  spends 
his  evenings  and  Sundays.”  He  secured  the 
position  without  trouble.  In  all  that  great 
city  of  New  York,  where  there  are  hundreds 
of  applicants  for  every  vacancy,  he  had  not 
a  single  competitor. 

If  you  are  known  to  “serve  the  Lord”  it 
will  be  no  drawback  to  your  advancement  in 
business,  although  I  would  not  suggest  that 
you  should  serve  the  Lord  from  any  such 
motive.  That  would  not  be  serving  the 
Lord. 

Your  employer  may  smoke  himself,  may 
even  take  a  drink,  but  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  he  would  prefer  that  his 
clerk  did  not  follow  his  example.  You  may 
argue  that  a  light  cigar  and  a  light  drink  are 
not  in  themselves  great  evils,  and  that  you 
know  many  splendid  gentlemen  who  drink 
wine  at  their  dinners  and  smoke  their  post¬ 
prandial  cigar.  Nevertheless  these  habits  are 
the  handling  of  coals  that  will  blacken  you, 
aye,  and  burn  you,  too,  if  you  are  not  saved 
by  the  grace  of  God.  “Every  man  who  takes 
a  drink,”  said  Col.  Hadley,  a  great  temper¬ 
ance  and  mission  worker,  “is  a  possible  drunk¬ 
ard.”  It  is  from  the  “light  driuKeis”  that  the 
great  army  of  drunkards  is  recruited.  If  you 
neither  drink  nor  smoke  you  will  have  little 
temptation  to  go  to  places  which  are  given  up 
to  these  occupations.  s.  c. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  FIRES. 


Please  give  me  a  little  space  in  your  esti¬ 
mable  paper  to  “  say  my  say  ”  about  fires  lor 
health  and  comfort. 

How  many  homes  there  are  thesi  chilly 


September  days,  where  there  are  no  fires,  in 
any  room  in  the  house,  except  the  kitchen. 
That  is  warm — too  warm — but  the  rest  of  the 
house  is  as  damp  as  a  vault.  A  caller  steps  in 
for  an  hour’s  chat,  and  sits  shivering  in  her 
wraps.  Her  feet  grow  cold,  and  colder. 
Gradually  the  chill  creeps  up  her  limbs,  and 
extends  over  the  whole  body.  The  lady  of  the 
house  comes  in  clad  in  a  thin  dress,  perhaps 
just  from  some  duty  which  has  called  her 
attention  at  the  kitchen  fire.  She  is  warm, 
and  perspiri  ng.  She  greets  the  visitor  polite¬ 
ly  and  cordially,  while  there  is  a  fear  tugging 
at  her  heart  that  she  will  get  her  “death  of 
cold.  ”  She  closes  the  door  leading  from  the 
culinary  department  carefully  after  her,  so 
that  no  odor  of  cooking  and  consequently  no 
possible  ray  of  warmth  can  penetrate 
to  the  company-room,  which  has 
not  seen  a  fire  since  early  last 
spring  when  the  coal  stove  became  op¬ 
pressive.  In  that  chilly  and  cheerless  room 
the  two  ladies  sit  and  make  polite  remarks  to 
each  other,  both  wishing  that  they  were  sit¬ 
ting,  one  on  each  side  of  the  kitchen  stove, 
with  their  feet  in  the  oven.  Thus  they  spend 
an  uncomfortable  half  hour  together,  and  the 
visitor  takes  a  hurried  leave,  hoping  to  get 
warm  in  the  sunshine,  while  the  entertainer 
hastens  to  her  kitchen,  congratulating  herself, 
as  she  hovers  over  the  fire,  that  the  caller 
stayed  no  longer. 

Now  I  think  that  in  this  changeable  climate, 
there  should  be  in  every  house  all  summer 
long,  a  wood  stove  in  some  room,  where  com¬ 
pany  can  be  entertained.  Of  course,  it  looks 
warm  on  a  hot  day  to  see  a  stove  up  and  ready 
for  use.  But  it  looks  and  feels  a  great  deal  more 
uncomfortable  on  a  wet,  cool  day  not  to  have 
one,  and  there  are  many  damp  days  even  in 
August  when  a  fire  is  a  real  necessity. 

In  the  summer-time  I  keep  a  stove  in  the  sit¬ 
ting-room  for  company,  but  I  also  keep  one 
in  the  dining-room  for  our  own  use  when 
alone,  and  make  a  fire  there  every  cool  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  leaving  the  windows  open  for 
air.  Some  houses  are  more  damp  than  others. 
I  know  of  one  where  the  family  are  royal  en¬ 
tertainers:  but  I  always  dread  to  call  there  in 
the  summer.  The  last  time  I  called  was  on  a 
cool,  damp  day  in  July.  Knowing  how  damp 
the  house  would  be  I  wore  woolen  hose,  a  flan¬ 
nel  skirt  and  a  heavy  flannel  dress  and  carried 
a  small  shawl  to  throw  around  my  shoulders. 
I  wore  my  shawl  all  the  time  I  was  there  and 
wished  it  was  a  double  one,  and  that  1  had 
worn  two  pairs  of  hose.  I  was  chilled  in  the 
pleasantly  furnished  sitting-room,  shivered  in 
the  parlor,  where  my  feet  rested  on  lovely 
tapestry  carpet  and  1  sat  amidst  velvet  furni¬ 
ture,  lace  curtains,  glittering  chandeliers,  and 
grand  piano.  Rheumatism  seemed  to  lurk  in 
those  soft  velvet  chairs;  pneumonia  to  clutch 
at  me  with  spectral  fingers  from  behind  the 
curtains,  while  sore  throat  and  neuralgia 
hooted  in  my  ears  in  every  note  I  drew  from 
the  piano.  Had  there  been  a  stove,  no  matter 
how  rusty  without,  if  it  bad  only  glowed  with 
warmth  within,  how  lovely  all  th<  se  sur¬ 
roundings  would  have  been.  As  it  was,  I 
would  gladly  Lave  gone  out  and  sat  in  the 
kitchen.  b.  h.  g. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


What  must  we  start  with  ? 


How  much,  or  how  little,  we  need  to  begiu 
housekeeping  with  depends  more  on  our  means 
than  on  our  desires.  The  kitchen  counts  for 
so  little,  >et  ibe  articles  needed  thereiu  are  al¬ 
most  bey  ond  counting.  Some  little  time  ago 
the  N.  Y.  Times  published  a  useful  article  tell¬ 
ing  about  an  interview  with  a  great  house-fur¬ 
nisher,  in  which  all  the  articles  required  in  a 
small  home  were  enumerated  with  their  prices. 
According  to  this,  the  kitchen  furnishing  would 
amount  to  §50.22,  and  this  included,  stove, 
washtubs,  oil-cloth  for  floor,  refrigerator, 
and  every  needful  cooking  vessel,  even  to  mus¬ 
tard-spoon,  skewers,  nutmeg-grater,  cake  turn¬ 
er,  spice- boxes,  and  all  the  articles  we  are  apt 
to  forget  iu  making  a  general  estimate. 

The  dining-room,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  would  cost  §88.50,  not  including  the 
sideboard.  1  his  included  dinner  set,  tea  set, 
carpet,  a  few  trifles  of  ornament,  some  table 
linen  and  table  utensils,  in  addition  to  the 
furniture  itself.  Few  newly  married  people, 
however,  find  it  necessary  to  buy  much  in  the 
way  of  ornament,  so  long  as  the  rather  over¬ 
done  practice  of  wedding-presents  continues, 
and  as  a  rule  the  bride  has  her  own  linen  so 
this  need  not  be  included  iu  the  furnishing. 

For  the  bed-room,  the  estimate  given  is 
$75.41.  This  includes  a  $30  set  of  furniture, 
china,  ebromos,  etc.,  and  also  two  sets  of  bed 
linen,  which  again  should  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  bride's  trousseau,  instead  of  com¬ 
ing  under  the  head  of  furniture. 

The  parlor  is  estimated  at  $94.89.  It  has  a 
Brussels  carpet  and  a  suit  of  plush-covered 
furniture,  costing  $45,  which  is  rather  an  un¬ 


necessary  expense.  3ince  elaborate  suites  of 
furniture  are  now  out  of  style.  Have,  if  you 
will,  two  or  three  chairs  alike,  but  odd  little 
rockers  and  splint  willow  or  rattan  chairs  are 
in  better  taste. 

This  estimate  gives,  for  these  four  necessary 
rooms,  an  expense  of  $309  02.  It  would  make 
a  very  simple  little  home,  but  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  not  be  both  cczv  and  attract¬ 
ive;  that  all  depends  on  the  taste  of  the 
presiding  genius.  cottage  maid. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


The  good  man’s  life,  like  the  mountain-top, 
looks  beautiful  because  it  is  so  near  to  heaven. 

The  Louisville  Democrat  says  if  you 
want  to  go  to  heaven  when  you  die,  you  had 
best  start  now . 

Wherever  I  find  a  great  deal  of  gratitude 
in  a  poor  man  I  take  it  for  granted  there 
would  be  as  much  generosity  if  he  were  a 
rich  man . 

Marion  Harland  says  a  certain  strain  of 
nobility  of  character  is  needed  to  enable  one 
to  see  without  envy  the  better  fortune  of  his 
neighbor,  even  though  that  neighbor  be  also 
his  friend.  It  sounds  absurd  to  declare  that 
success  is  not  sinful  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  truth 
many  never  learn,  or  if  they  believe,  never 
practice . 

The  Church  Press  says  when  daily  life  is 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  no  disappointment  is 
possible;  neither  can  failure  come  in.  Step- 
by-step  following  is  the  most  quieting,  disen¬ 
tangling  thing  in  all  the  world . 

When  a  man  is  too  busy  to  laugh  he  needs 
a  vacation . 

Y ou  may  take  the  greatest  trouble  and  by 
turning  it  around  find  joys  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  true  that  no  bad  man  is  ever  brought 
to  repentance  by  angry  words,  or  by  bitter, 
scornful  reproaches.  He  fortifies  himself 
8gainst  reproof,  and  hurls  back  foul  charges 
in  the  face  of  his  accuser.  Yet  guilty  and 
hardened  as  he  seems,  he  has  a  heart  in  his 
besom,  and  may  be  melted  to  tears  by  a  gen¬ 
tle  voice.  Whoso,  therefore,  can  restrain  his 
disposition  to  blame  and  find  fault,  and  can 
bring  himself  down  to  a  fallen  brother,  will 
soon  find  a  way  to  better  feelings  within. 
Pity  and  patience  are  the  two  keys  which  un¬ 
lock  the  human  heart  . 

The  Independent  reminds  its  readers  that 
the  greatest  boon  possible  on  earth  Hornes  to 
the  soul  when  it  finds  rest  in  God.  The  celes¬ 
tial  life  then  begins  as  the  foretaste  of  what 
awaits  that  soul  in  the  life  to  come.  There  is 
no  earthly  sorrow  which  this  boon  will  not 
mitigate.  All  nun  need  it,  and  all  must  have 
it,  or  be  strangers  to  real  rest.  God  himself 
is  man’s  only  restmg-place . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS._  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


THE  PICNIC  I  DIDN’T  GO  TO. 


(CONCLUDED  ) 


“And  so  you  want  to  know  how  the  ‘good- 
est’  chocolate  cake  was  made,”  said  my 
friend,  the  lady  from  Boston,  as  I  appeared 
tablets  in  hand.  “  Well,  it  is  so  cheap  a  cake 
that  your  readers  are  sure  to  think  it  can’t  be 
good.  Indeed,  it  is  only  good  when  fresh; 
but  for  a  luncheon  cake,  or  for  the  picnic  bas¬ 
ket,  to  be  eaten  the  same  day  it  is  made,  it  is 
really  a  very  nice  cake  :  Cream  one  cup  of 
sugar  well  with  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg  ('eggs  are  of  such  different  sizes,’  you 
say),  then  take  a  heaping  tablespoonful,  or 
two  ounces;  add  two  beaten  eggs  and  a 
cup  of  sweet  milk;  one  and  two-thirds 
cup  of  flour  through  which  two  good  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder  have  been  sifted 
completes  the  batter.  Bake  in  jelly  tins,  and 
for  the  filling  take  half  a  cup  of  grated  choco¬ 
late,  one  cup  of  sugar  and  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  milk  or  cream;  let  it  heat  slowly  iu  a 
little  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils  stir  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  corn-starch  wet  with  cold 
milk.  Simmer  until  it  thickens.  Spread  be¬ 
tween  the  layers.  The  cream  filling  is  made 
with  any  quantity  of  sugar,  say  one  cup,  and 
one-third  the  quanty  of  boiling  water.  Boil 
seven  minutes;  remove  from  the  fire;  pour 
into  a  cold  bowl,  and  stir  always  one  way  un¬ 
til  it  cools  and  {granulates.  Spread  at  once 
over  the  cake.” 

[boiled  ham. 

Turning  to  Mollie’s  recipe  book,  I  read  :  “A 
little  experience  and  a  good  deal  of  judgment 
are  necessary  aids  in  using  the  resources  of 
the. purse  for  kitchen  purposes.;”  but  after 


all  is  said  and  done,  your  own  experience  is 
what  you  need  more  than  that  of  any  other 
person,  and  given  the  experience  you  will 
soon  acquire  the  needful  judgment.  I  find  it 
a  good  plan  to  take  other  people’s  ideas  and 
work  them  over  to  suit  myself  ;  so  after  I 
have  given  you  the  recipe  for  boiling  a  ham, 
which  I  have  altered  from  that  of  a  mighty 
cook,  you  may  change  it  as  seems  good  to  you 
— mayhap  improve  on  it.  but  if  you  do,  may 
I  be  there  to  taste.  (Slight  adaptation  of 
‘John  Gilpin’).” 

“You  must  have  a  ham  of  excellent  quality. 
Scrub  it  well  to  remove  all  grime  and  salt; 
cut  away  any  rusty  or  discolored  portions 
from  the  under  side:  soak  in  hot  water  for 
one  hour;  remove  the  outside  skin  or  rind, 
and  then  boil  it — not  in  champagne,  nor  yet 
in  water,  but  in  sweet  cider.” 

Here  I  pause  to  exclaim,  but  Mollie  silences 
me  with  the  remark,  that  after  this  fashion 
was  the  ham  boiled  which  I  have  so  enjoyed 
the  past  week. 

“I  can  quite  imagine  the  sarcastic  smile 
with  which  the  conservative  housekeeper  will 
greet  this  unorthodox  mode  of  boiling  a  ham,” 
says  my  bonnie  housekeeper;  “but  I  only  ask 
a  fair  trial.  It  isn’t  very  cheap  unless  you 
live  in  the  country  and  have  your  own  cider, 
and  it  will  quite  spoil  you  for  a  ham  cooked 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Lay  a  bunch  of  fresh, 
sweet,  and  if  possible  new  hay  in  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle;  upon  this  lay  the  ham,  and 
cover  with  sweet  cider;  bring  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  set  where  it  will  boil  slowly  and 
steadily.  Allow  twenty  minutes  to  the  pound. 
Lift  out,  lay  on  an  inverted  sieve  to  drain  fur 
a  few  minutes;  sprinkle  the  top  thickly  with 
sifted  breadcrumbs  mixed  with  bro>vn  sugar 
and  set  in  the  oven  for  five  minutes.  You  must 
know  the  saltness  of  your  ham,  and  if  it  is 
likely  to  require  it,  soak  it  for  several  hours 
before  removing  the  skin. 

“The  only  trouble  with  a  ham  boiled  in  this 
way,  is  th  it  if  your  liege  lord  comes  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  the  concomitant  of  a  picnic,  he  is 
likely  to  insist  on  more  picnics  than  you  will 
care  to  cater  for.” 

“Auntie,”  and  the  saucy  profile  of  Leila 
Sweet  appeared  at  the  open  door.  Only  pro¬ 
file,  for  the  shy  ej  es  were  averted — “Ned  and 
I  are  going  blackberry ing;  shall  we  take 
Charlie?” 

“Thanks,  dear  child,  but  I  want  Master 
Charlie  at  home  with  me  this  morning;  run 
along  and  don’t  get  over-heated,”  and  this 
match-making  little  lady  gravely  asked  me  for 
her  recipe  book,  and  began  searching  for 
something  in  a  brown  study. 

“May  I  ask  what  you  are  looking  for?” 
asked  I,  “and  when  am  I  to  be  permitted  to 
finish  this  picnic  article?” 

“I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  I  had  a  good 
recipe  for  wedding  cake,”  said  Mollie,  with  a 
smile.  “You  know  Leila  is  an  orphan  and 
prefers  to  be  married  from  Farmlie,  rather 
than  from  the  home  of  her  grouty  old  guard¬ 
ian,  and  I,  my  dear  Dodo,  am  to  have  the 
honor  of  making  the  cake.” 

“And,  now,  suppose  you  tell  about  these 
biscuits.  They  are  very  nice,  although  a 
little  extravagant.  Sift  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  flour  into  a  wooden  bowl ;  make  a 
cavity  in  the  center  and  stir  in  slowly  a  pint 
of  lukewarm  milk  and  half  a  pint  of  jeast, 
using  just  enough  of  the  flour  to  make  the 
batter  of  the  consistency  of  pancake  batter. 
Cover  and  let  this  stand  until  light — two  or 
three  hours  will  be  sufficient  in  warm  weather. 
Melt  half  a  pound  of  butter  in  one  pint  of 
warm  nnlk,  let  it  stand  until  just  lukewarm, 
and  with  a  tablespoouful  of  salt,  work  it  into 
the  rest  of  the  ingredients;  knead  as  for 
bread,  dust  the  top  with  flour,  and  let  it  stand 
another  hour.  Roll  into  sheets  and  cut  into 
biscuits;  butter  baking  pans  and  lay  in  the 
biscuits  two  inches  apart;  set  in  a  warm  place 
until  light  and  bake.  They  are  very  nice 
cold  or  hot. 

Wafers.  These  are  much  better  than  any  you 
will  buy,  and  will  not  cost  you  half  so  much. 
Sift  and  weigh  two  pounds  of  flour,  and  rub 
through  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter;  mix 
with  sweet  milk  into  a  dough  stiff  enough  to 
roll  out  very  thin.  Cut  into  small  round 
cakes,  and  roll  these  again  as  thin  as  they  can 
be  handled.  Lay  carefully  in  a  bake-pan,  and 
bake  very  quickly.  They  should  hardly  be 
thicker  than  a  sheet  of  good  writing  paper.” 

“Do  you  know,  Dodo”  began  Mollie.  “I 


When  Ba»y  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 
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have  yet  to  take  you  to  task  for  deserting  us  the 
day  of  the  picnic  You  are  not  such  an  import¬ 
ant  adjunct  of  the  Gem, that  you  could  not  have 
been  spared  for  one  day,  especially  as  I  chose 
its  least  busy  day.  You  cannot  guess  how  dis¬ 
appointed  Will  Lawrence,  whom  I  had  asked 
on  purpose  to  meet  you,  was.  He  has  the 

loveliest  ranch - ” 

“Goodby,  Mollie,  I  have  just  time  to  catch 
my  train.  And  no  right,”  I  add  mentally, 
!‘to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  temptress.”  The 
four  children  of  my  dead  sister  Claudia  are 
coming  home  next  week  from  the  farm  house 
where  I  placed  them  for  health  and  economy 
through  the  summer.  Mr.  AVill  Lawrence 
(what  a  nice  boy  he  used  to  be!)  will  be  obliged 
to  look  elsewhere  for  a  mistress  for  his  beau¬ 
tiful  ranch.  Aud  i  think  steadily  of  my  four 
babies,  to  whom  Aunt  Dodo  is  everything 
and  try  to  “  forget  what  a  nice  boy  be  used  to 
be.”  A  LICK  CHITTENDEN. 


FARM-HOUSE  WORK. 


Caring  for  Pork.—  This  week  we  have  been 
taking  care  of  pork:  work  that  all  house-wives 
on  a  farm  have  more  or  less  to  do  with— a  job 
always  somewhat  dreaded— and  one  that 
makes  all  concerned  glad  to  have  well  done. 

Our  part  of  the  work  commenced  when  the 
meat  was  nicely  cut  up  and  the  divided  head 
had  soaked  over-night  in  a  tub  of  water.  It 
was  the  intention  to  make  this  porker  yield  as 
much  lard  as  possible,  so  all  the  fat  pork  that 
could  be  spared  from  the  salting  tub  was  cut 
into  thin  slices  and  about  half  tried  out.  and 
the  scraps  were  added  to  the  sausage  meat. 
To  prevent  the  sausages  from  being  too  fat, 
about  20  pounds  of  neck  beef  were  boiled  un¬ 
til  the  bones  slipped  out  readily  and  this  was 
added  to  them.  The  meat  was  then  nicely 
ground  by  that  indespensable  person— the  hired 
man.  A  new  meat-chopper  did  the  work  very 
satisfac.orily  and  we  shall  henceforth  con¬ 
sider  it  a  necessity.  Some  little  bags  out  of 
flour  sacks  were  run  up  with  coarse  thread, 
and  put  soaking  in  salt-and-water  until  the 
meat  was  seasoned  and  ready  to  fill  them. 
Then  they  were  hung  in  a  cool  room  till 
wanted.. 

This  is  my  rule  for  sausage. 

Ten  pounds  of  meat,  one-fourth  pound  of 
salt,  one  ounce  of  pepper,  large  ounce  of  sage. 
When  we  cut  the  leaves  up  to  fry,  we  were 
careful  that  no  pieces  of  lean  meat  went  into 
the  kettle  and  we  did  not  fry  the  scraps  very 
hard,  for  we  wished  to  follow  the  example  of 
a  Western  housekeeper  and  make  of  the  scraps 
a  nice  cake.  We  did  not  press  them,  simply 
drained  them  in  a  sieve,  and  then  ran  them 
through  the  meat-chopper  ready  for  use  s  >me 
less  busy  day.  I  have  kept  them  so  prepared 
a  long  time  in  cold  weather. 

SCRAP  CAKE. 

Turn  one  pint  of  boiling  water  over  one 
pound  of  the  chopped  scraps,  (one  pint  is  also 
a  pound),  one  cup  of  sugar,  two  cups  of 
molasses,  two  cups  of  raisins,  one  egg,  two 
teaspoons  of  all  kinds  of  spice,  a  little  salt, 
and  a  large  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Mix  to  a 
medium  consistency.  One  pound  of  salt  fat 
por  can  e  used  in  place  of  the  scraps,  only 
no  salt  must  be  added.  After  pouring  water 
over  the  scraps  run  the  mixture  through  a 
wire  strainer  and  no  pieces  of  meat  will  snow 
in  the  cake. 

When  the  head  and  feet  were  nicely  cleaned 
they  were  boiled  until  tender,  in  salted 
water  and  in  separate  kettles.  The  feet  were 
put  in  a  stone  jar  and  covered  with  hot  vinegar. 
The  bones  were  carefully  pressed  from  the  head 
meat  and  a  portion  of  it  was  pressed  for  head¬ 
cheese.  Part  of  it  was  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  sage,  the  rest  was  only  salted.  The  liquid 
in  which  this  meat  was  boiled  was  strained  to 
take  out  all  fine  pieces  of  bone.  Small  pieces 
of  meat  were  thrown  into  it,  also  more  salt. 
Then  enough  corn-meal  was  added  to  make 
mush  of  it.  After  thoroughly  cooking,  it  was 
set  away  in  pans,  to  be  cut  from  and  fried  for 
breakfast  on  winter  mornings.  Some  German 
cooks  use  buck- wheat  in  place  of  corn  meal 
for  this.  The  brine  in  the  cellar,  being  sweet, 
was  used  again  by  boiling  thoroughly  and 
skimming.  The  pork  was  closely  packed 
between  slight  layers  of  salt,  and  the  boiling- 
hot  brine  was  turned  over  it.  The  brine  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  treated,  I  have  no  trouble  with 
having  to  scald  it  in  hot  weather.  It  must  be 
strong  enough  to  float  an  egg  or  medium  sized 
potato.  In  salting  hams  rub  them  thoroughly 
with  fine  salt  and  use  good  sugar  or  molasses 
in  the  brine.  Don’t  use  any  poor  stuff.  Be 
sure  to  turn  the  hams  often  while  they  are  in 
the  brine.  s.  e.  h. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


frequently  reminded  of  during  the  summer. 
Among  our  childish  visitors — and  someway  a 
good  many  children  like  to  come  to  this  “  old 
maid’s  paradise”— is  a  bright  five-year-old  girl 
who  would  make  a  grand  woman,  if  she  was  not 
slowly  but  surely  being  ruined  by  her  moth¬ 
er's  ignorance,  for  surely  a  mother  must  be 
wofully  ignorant  who  will  supply  her  child,  as 
she  does,  with  rich  unwholsome  food,  and 
strong  tea  and  coffee  at  meals,  and  with  cakes, 
candies,  nuts  etc.,  at  all  hours  between  and 
then  wonder  why  her  daughter’s  complexion 
is  sallow,  her  temper  variable,  and  her 
health  frail ;  and  who  when  simpler  food  and 
milk  at  regular  hours  are  suggested  as  being 
preferable  for  a  child,  says  with  the  utmost 
innocence,  “  Why  she  doesn’t  like  simple'food, 
and  won’t  drink  milk.”  Nor  is  hers  an  iso¬ 
lated  case,  but  unfortunately,  one  of  many. 

Can’t  Mrs.  Fisher,  or  some  other  intelligent 
mother  of  a  “  laddie,”  or  lassie,  sharpen  her 
pencil,  aid  write  a  sermon  about  once  a  month 
for  such  ignorant,  conscienceless  mothers  ? 
It’s  such  an  important  subject,  that  there’s  no 
likelihood  of  there  being  too  many  writers. 

To  some  one  who  suggested  recently,  in 
these  columns  that  a  fair  jelly  might  be  made 
from  peach  peelings,  I  will  say  that  I  found  it 
much  better  by  the  addition  of  a  few  fine  tart 
apples. 

In  making  bands  for  neck  and  wrists  in 
shirts,  etc.,  if  the  bands  are  cut  two  inches 
longer  than  needful,  and  the  surplus  is  folded 
under,  a  much  firmer  button  stay,  and  a  more 
lasting  but  ton- hole  can  be  made,  I  have  found, 
tho’  perhaps  every  body  but  me  found  it  out 
long  ago. 

Either  in  the  Rural,  or  in  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal — I’ve  forgotten  which — some  one  asked  for 
a  cure  for  warts.  Here  is  one  proven  to  be  a 
sure  one  :  touch  the  warts  daily  with  stur 
geon’s  oil,  and  they  will  gradually  disappear 

AUNT  BETTY. 


PICKLES  AND  PICKLING. 


Some  time  ago,  I  remember  to  have  read  in 
this  Department,  a  good  sormoaette  with 
“cailireu’s  foad”  for  a  text,  thit  I  have  been 


As  the  t  ime  of  year  is  already  at  hand  when 
the  busy  housewife  will  need  to  bestir  herself 
to  care  for  things  that  are  ready  to  perish  or 
decay,  and  to  make  them  into  toothsome  dishes 
for  the  table,  I  thought  a  chapter  on  pickle, 
making  would  be  timely.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  one  can  utilize  in  this  way,  and 
when  spring  comes  and  people  have  little  ap¬ 
petite,  as  is  often  the  case,  pickles  are  almost 
indispensable,  and  none  need  be  without  them. 
In  our  younger  days  cucumbers  were  almost 
if  not  quite,  the  only  thing  pickled;  but  now’ 
while  they  still  retain  favor,  yet  there  are  still 
many  other  things  that  have  come  into  us9,  so 
that  if  one  thing  fails  we  may  still  find  a  sup" 
ply  ready  at  hand,  to  be  made  up  into  the 
winter’s  supply.  We  never  let  anything  go 
to  waste.  If  there  remain  any  vegetables 
in  the  garden  after  the  first  frost 
comes,  I  go  out  with  a  basket,  and 
maybe  with  a  wheelbarrow,  and  gather  up  all 
the  green  muskmelons,  big  and  little,  and 
carry  them  into  the  cellar,  until  I  can  care  for 
them,  which  must  be  within  a  few  days,  as 
one  side  may  be  frost-bitten  and  so  cause  de¬ 
cay,  and  what  is  decayed  must  be  thrown 
away  when  preparing  them  for  pickling.  The 
large  ones,  that  are  not  ripe  enough  to  eat, can 
be  used  for  sweet  pickles,  and  the  very  small 
ones  can  be  thrown  in  with  the  cucumber 
pickles.  All  ripe  cucumoers  should  be  saved 
for  sweet  pickles  or  to  be  put  into  chowder. 
All  tomatoes,  also,  both  ripe  and  unripe,  if 
not  frost-bitten,  should  be  carried  into  the 
cellar  and  spread,  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
looked  over,  and  those  not  too  badly  frosted 
can  be  used  for  chowder,  if  used  immediately. 

I  have  often  had  my  table  supplied  from  this 
source,  with  ripe  ones  as  long  as  the  cellar  door 
could  be  left  open  by  day  without  freezing. 
As  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  ripening,  I 
would  take  them  up,  and  put  them  in  a  sunny 
window. 

I  always  put  up  a  jar  of  ripe  tomato  pickles 
for  spring  or  late  winter,  and  keep  a  small 
jar  or  can  standing,  containing  vinegar  into 
which  I  throw,  for  present  use,  any  surplus  of 
small,  ripe  tomatoes,  after  having  pricked 
them  with  a  fork.  The  vinegar  must  be  re¬ 
newed  now  and  then;  indeed  I  am  afraid  our 
“gude  man”  would  grumble  if  these  pickles 
were  often  miss’ng  from  the  table,  in  their 
season.  The  green  ones  can  be  thrown  in  with 
cucumbers  and  need  no  further  care.  No 
cellar  should  be  without  a  jar  of  cauliflower 
pickles,  though  in  the  absence  of  cauliflower  I 
have  used  cabbage,  which  if  not  quite  as  nice- 
looking,  is  delicious. 

We  are  raising  Brussel's  Sprouts  this  year 
for  pickling,  as  we  think  their  form,  which  is 
like  that  of  miniature  cabbages  upon  the  stalk, 
would  be  preferable.  I  also  put  up  a  jar  of 
mixed  pickles,  using  very  small  cucumbers, 
small  green  peppers,  martvnias,  gherkins, 
string  beans,  (wax  varieties  are  the  best), 
nasturtium  seed,  green  radish  pods, re/-)/  small 


water  and  musk  melons,  and  I  have  seen  small 
ears  of  corn  used  (not  more  than  four  inches 
long)  just  in  the  blister, bits  of  blanched  celery- 
stalks  and  pieces  of  cauliflower. 

I  think  I  have  one  of  the  best  recipes  for 
making  pickles,  doiDg  away  with  the  old  way 
of  putting  them  into  brine  to  be  soaked  out, 
and  they  are  always  ready  for  the  table.  I 
have  tested  them  for  three  years,  and  now 
have  some  two  years  old,  that  are  as  good 
as  when  first  made.  Indeed  a  lady  from 
abroad  said,  only  last  week,  after  eating  some 
that  when  she  kept  house  she  would  know  from 
whom  to  order  her  pickles.  With  the  Rural’s 
permission  I  will  give  my  recipe  to  its  readers, 
together  with  some  others  that  are  of  value 
to  me. 

CUCUMBER  PICKLES. 

Wash  the  cucumbers  carefully,  and  between 
each  layer,  as  you  put  them  down,  put  layers 
of  grape  leaves,  and  sprinkle  on  each  layer 
slices  of  horse-radish,  cloves  and  such  other 
spices  as  are  convenient  and  liked,  add  also 
one  green  pepper  to  every  gallon  of  pickles. 
For  every  gallon  of  vinegar  used  add  one  tea¬ 
cupful  of  salt  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
powdered  alum.  Mix  well  with  the  vinegar 
and  pour  on  cold.  Add,  as  needed,  in  like 
proportions  to  keep  them  well  covered.  Put 
a  thick  layer  of  grape  leaves  on  top  and  keep 
the  pickles  well  weighted  down,  so  that  none 
shall  keep  anove  the  phkle.  With  cider  or 
jruit  vinegar,  your  pickles  will  keep  good 
for  two  years. 

CABBAGE  'PICKLES. 

Take  good,  'solid  heads;  cut  them  into 
eighths  or  sixteenths,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  heads,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  nice  piece 
of  the  heart  to  hold  each  from  breaking  up. 
Boil  a  few  pieces  at  a  time,  until  you  can 
stick  a  fork  into  them ;  then  drain  them  in  a 
colander  while  preparing  the  pickle,  which 
should  he  made  of  one  quart  of  vinegar,  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  two  red  pepper-pods  and 
a  pound  of  sugar.  Pack  the  cabbages  in  a 
jar,  and  pour  the  pickle  on  'while  hot;  cover 
tightly,  and  put  in  a  cool  place. 

CABBAGE  AND  BEET  PICKLE. 

Take  one  part  of  cooked  beets  and  two  parts 
of  raw  cabbage,  chop  fine,  and  mix  well  to¬ 
gether  with  as  much  salt  and  pepper  (red  pep¬ 
per  is  "preferable)  as  suits  your  taste;  then 
pack  in  a  stone  jar  and  put  on  as  much  cold 
vinegar  as  it  will  take  in:  cover  tightly  and 
put  a  weight  on  top  and  put  in  a  cool  place 
where  it  wiH’not  freeze.  We  have  kept  lit  all 
winter  by  making  the  top  even,  as  we  took 
the  pickles  out,  and  by  keeping  a  weight  on  so 
that  the  vinegar  would  be  even  with  the  cab¬ 
bage.  You  will  find  that  grape  leaves  will  pre¬ 
serve  pickles  of  any  kind. 

RIPE  CUCUMBER  OR  MUSKMELON  PICKLES. 

Cut  them  up  into  nicely-shaped  pieces  the 
night  before  you  want  to  make  the  pickles ;  put 
them  into  salt-and-water  over-night;  drain 
and  add  to  the  pickles,  when  hot,  and  boil  till 
tender,  taking  out  each  piece  before  it  gets  too 
tender;  boil  down  the  pickle  and  pour  it  over 
the  pickles.  The  pickle  should  consist  of  four 
pounds  of  sugar  to  one  quart  of  vinegar,  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  ground  cinnamon 
and  cloves.  Cover  tightly. 

KEEPING  EGGS. 

A  good  way  to  keep  eggs  for  one’s  own  use, 
is  to  oil  them  thoroughly  with  lard,  then  roll 
each  in  soft  paper  and  pack  them  (with  the 
small  end  down)  in  peach  baskets  or  small 
market  baskets,  and  hang  them  up  down  cellar 
on  the  beams  over  head.  Of,  course  the  cellar 
must  not  freeze. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  how  to  pickle  onions  ? 
Blackberry,  Ill.  d.  r.  c. 


Ifti.attUaitfauss  gulnmtelttg. 


Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills 


Contain,  in  small  compass,  the  essential 
virtues  of  the  best  vegetable  cathartics. 
They  are  a  sure  cure  for  Costiveness.  Indi¬ 
gestion,  and  Liver  Complaints;  are  pleasant 
to  take;  prompt,  but  mild,  in  operation. 

Mr.  James  Quinn,  of  Middle  st..  Hartford, 
Conn.,  testifies  :  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills 
for  the  past  thirty  years  and  consider  them 
an  invaluable  family  medicine.” 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


THE  ONLY 
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Brilliant  _ 
Durable 
Economical 

Are  Diamond  Dyes.  They  excel  all  others 
in  Strength, Purity  and  Fastness.  None  others 
are  just  as  good.  Beware  of  imitations.  They 
are  made  of  cheap  and  inferior  materials  and 
give  poor,  weak,  crocky  colors.  To  be  sure 
of  success,  use  only  the  Diamond  Dyes  for 
coloring  Dresses,  Stockings,  Yarns,  Carpets, 
Feathers,  Ribbons,  &c.,  & c.  We  warrant 
them  to  color  more  goods,  package  for  pack¬ 
age,  than  any  other  dyes  ever  made,  and  to 
give  more  brilliant  and  durable  colors.  Ask 
for  the  Diamond  and  take  no  other. 

Send  postal  for  Dye  Book,  Sample  Card,  directions 
for  coloring  Photos.,  making  the  finest  Ink  or  Bluing 
(to  cts.  a  quart),  ttc.  Sold  by  Druggists.  Address 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

For  Gilding  or  Bronzing  Fancy  Articles,  USE 

DIAMOND  PAINTS. 

Gold,  Silver.  Bronze,  Copper.  Only  io  Cents 


—WE  WANT  AGENTS - 

FOR  OUR  ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  latest  Electrical  Inventions  and  Novelties. 
Quick  Sales,  Large  Profits  and  no  Competition. 
A  rare  opportunity  for  the  right  men.  Ageucv 
|  worth  from  $75  to  $200  per  month  anti  ail 
—  _  expenses.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

AMERICAN  LIGHT,  HEAT  ANI»  POWER  CO. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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AGENTS  WANTED! 

TO  SELL  OUR  GREAT  SPECIALTIES. 

Fire  and  Burglar-proof  Safes,  Combi¬ 
nation  Locks,  Burglar-alarms,  Treas¬ 
ure  Boxes,  etc.  A  permanent  and 
profitable  business.  Better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  We  undersell  other  com¬ 
panies  80  per  cent.  Beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  0^7* Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
Don’t  wait!  Write  us  at  once. 

THU  VICTOR  SAFE  Sc 
LOCK  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


<t75  00  fo  <t9S0  00  A  Month  can  be  made 
IO  workjng  for  us_  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  srl ve  their  whole 
time  io  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1003  Main  St.,  Richmond.  Va. 

BOOTTS  Farming  with  Green  Manures 

**■  *  The  Fourth  Edition  now  teadv.  Price 
hound  In  paper,  65  cts;  In  cloth,  SSI.  Will  be  sent 
for  cash,  free  of  postage-  Address 

DR.  II A  It  LAN.  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


$5 


to  *8  a  day.  Samples  worth  *1.50,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co..  Hoi?* 


SOLD.: 


Live  at  home  and  mako  moro  money  work  In'*  for  ur  than 
1  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
MtICIt  Terms  yUKK.  Address,  Tit  UK  A  Co..  Augusta.  Maine. 


AnChlTQ  WANTED.  Men  or  Women.  Address 
MlaCN  I  o  SWEDISH  MFG.  CO..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

O  PCIITC  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  userul  Artl- 
«  »-H  I  w  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Agts.and 
Deaiersscll  large  Quantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  Ch.'eago. 


CALIFORNIA 

W  Southern  Califn 


JOHN  II 


For  free  information  concern¬ 
ing  Agricultural  Land  In 
for  ilia,  address  with  stamp, 

ISLIl.lt,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$6  75. 

RIFj.ESS2.25 
PISTOLS  75c 


GUNS 
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Saturday,  September  22,  1888. 

This  is  the  longest  session  of  Congress  that 
has  ever  existed.  The  fourth  session  of  the 
Thirty-first  Congress,  which  began  December 
3,  1849,  and  ended  September  30, 1850,  was  the 
next  to  it.  There  is  some  likelihood  that  this 
Congress  will  sit  till  at  least  after  the  No¬ 
vember  elections.  Several  important  meas¬ 
ures  for  making  political  capital  are  before  it, 
and  neither  party  wants  to  be  on  the  records 
against  them ;  though  both  parties  think  them 
either  untimely  or  unwise.  Such  is  the  Anti- 
Chinese  Immigration  Act  which  has  just  been 
rushed  through  both  Houses,  absolutely  shut¬ 
ting  out  Chinese,  on  the  supposition  that  China 
had  rejected  the  late  treaty ;  but  now  it  turns 
out  that  nobody  has  any  information  to  that 
effect.  The  bill  is  now  with  the  Enrollment 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  both  Houses  are 
anxious  to  prevent  its  going  to  the  President 
just  yet;  while  both  parties  are  anxious  to 
cater  for  the  votes  of  the  Pacific  States  by  sup¬ 
porting  the  measure.  Another  measure  of  the 
kind  is  the  Retaliation  Bill  which  was  hurried 
through  the  House  in  hot  haste  after  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  message.  The  Senate,  too,  appeared 
at  first  eager  to  pass  it,  but  of  late  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  under  Sherman’s  lead,  seem  unwilling 
to  give  any  further  powers  to  the  President, 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  sufficient  already 
for  all  desirable  measures  of  retaliation.  An¬ 
other  cause  of  delay  is  the  desire  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  that  the  Republicans  should  have  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  failing  to  bring  in  their  proposed  tar¬ 
iff  bill,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  latter  to  do 
so;  for  while  they  are  now  acting  solely  on  the 
offensive,  after  such  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
by  them,  they  may  also  have  to  act  on  the  de¬ 
fensive.  Some  say  it  will  be  introduced  next 
week;  others  maintain  it  won’t  appear 

until  after  the  elections  in  November  . 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
General  William  S.  Rosecrans  a  Brigadier- 
General  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Manderson  Monday . 

Senator  Sawyer,  of  Wisconsin,  now  77  years 
old,  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election 

owing  to  his  advanced  age  - Congress  Is 

going  wild  on  the  subject  of  Trusts.  Two  more 
bills  have  bave  introduced  bearing  on  their 
suppression.  Meanwhile  new  Trusts  are  being 
formed  every  week,  and  the  old  ones  are  mak¬ 
ing  lots  of  “  hay  ”  in  spite  of  the  threatening 
storms  on  the  political  horizon.  All  parties 
and  factions  profess  to  be  “  down  ”  on  these 
monopolies:  but  it’s  more  than  likely  that  no 
law  will  be  passed  against  them  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  All  the  talk  is 
merely  clap-trap  for  political  effect 

during  the  present  canvass . 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Virginia  McTavisb,  of 
Baltimore,  a  grand  daughter  of  General  Win¬ 
field  Scott,  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  announced. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  the  head  of  the  power¬ 
ful  Howard  family  and  has  ramified  relations 
among  the  highest  English  aristocracy.  He 
is  the  Premier  Duke  and  hereditary  Earl 
Marshal  of  England,  and  one  of  the  wealth¬ 
iest  men  m  the  country.  He  and  Miss  Mc- 
Tavish  are  both  Catholics.  It  is  the  grandest 
match  in  point  of  family  and  wealth  any 
American  girl  has  yet  made — ....  .... 

Yesterday  the  President  received  official  in¬ 
formation  by  cable,  that  China  has  rejected 
the  late  treaty.  The  new  bill  absolutely  ex¬ 
cluding  all  Chinese  from  this  country, 
was  at  once  sent  to  him  from  the  House 
Enrollment  Committee,  and  it  will,  no 

doubt  now  receive  his  signature . 

At  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  Wednesday,  the  best  two- 
year-old  trot  ever  trotted  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  took  place  between  Timothy 
Angelina’s  bay  filly  Angelina,  by  Wilkes 
Boy,  and  Lair  Bros.’  bay  colt  Mainbrino  Bis¬ 
marck,  by  Victor  Von  Bismarck,  and  Hook  & 
Clay’s  gray  filly  Abbie  V,  by  Aberdeen. 

Angelina  won  both  heats  in  2:28 2:29 . 

John  L.  Sullivan,  the  notorious  prize  fighter, 
is  lying  dangerously  ill  at  Briton  Cottage, 

near  Boston .  Owing  to  the  restrictions 

on  travel  in  the  South  due  to  yellow  fever,  the 
date  of  the  great  National  Exposition  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  has  been  changed  from  October 

10  to  November  8 . On  account  of  the 

prevalence  of  yellow  fever  the  local  land-office 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  been  ordered  closed 
temporarily.  Yellow  fever  has  been  unusual¬ 
ly  bad  during  the  week  owing  to  unfavorable 
weather.  There  are  in  the  town  now  only 
about  2.300  whites  and  6,000  colored.  The 
fever  is  nearly  as  bad  among  the  latter  as 
among  the  former.  Most  of  the  whites  have  fled 
to  other  places  or  gone  to  camps  of  refuge  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  negroes  refuse  to  leave  lest 
they  should  lose  iheir  right  to  vote — a  calamity 
they  dread  as  much  as  the  fever.  As  the  State 
is  usually  pretty  close,  and  so  many  of  the 
whites  (fully  10,000)  have  left  their  usual  places 
of  residence,  it  is  thought  not  unlikely  that 
the  negro  vote  will  be  victorious  this  year 
unless  the  panic  soon  ceases.  Nurses  and  doc¬ 
tors  are  sadly  wanted.  Many  of  those  who 
served  are  sick  or  dead ;  others  are  tired  out 
and  thus  predisposed  to  the  disease.  Money, 
provisions,  etc.,  are  pouring  in  generously 
from  all  quarters.  New  York  has  sent  up¬ 
wards  of  §35 ,600,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of 
supplies.  Ocher  places  have  done  well,  also. 
There  is  a  motion  before  Congress,  now,  to  ap¬ 
propriate  §100,000  for  the  relief  of  yellow 
fever  sufferers  in  the  South.  The  §200,000 
voted  for  last  week  was  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  generally. 
A  number  of  cases  have  occurred  at  Decatur, 
Ala.,  180  miles  east  of  Memphis,  on  the  line  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  R.  R. ,  and  a  reg¬ 
ular  stampede  is  in  progress.  The  disease  has 
also  appeared  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  New  Orleans, 


La.,  and  several  other  places  in  the  South,  and 
it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  contagion  was  to  be¬ 
come  common  in  the  lower  latitudes . 

Yellow  fever  prevails  with  fatal  ef¬ 
fect  in  Havana.  During  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  200  deaths  from  that 

disease  occurred  in  the  city . 

...  .Congressman  William  L.  Scott,  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  positively  refuses  to  accept  a  unanimous 
renomination  from  the  Democrats  of  his  dis¬ 
trict . Mr.  Powderlv  is  having  a  hard 

time  keeping  his  Master-Workmen  out  of 
politics.  Several  of  those  in  Pennsylvania 
have  gone  to  Indiana  to  take  the  stump,  some 
for  Harrison  and  some  for  Cleveland.  Their 
resignations  have  been  asked  for,  and  all 
others  who  have  any  convictions  on  the  issues 
of  the  campaign  will  be  promptly  ousted  from 

the  Order . James  LaDgdon  Curtis,  New 

York  millionaire,  has  accepted  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  nomination  of  the  National  American 
Party.  Among  the  things  he  advocates  are 
restriction  of  immigration  and  naturalization; 
the  entire  divorce  of  church  from  State ;  free 
public  schools  taught  according  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  system;  free  technical  schools;  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  Trusts,  and  Government  savings 

banks  for  the  benefit  of  working  people . 

.  .The  board  of  carnival  directors  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ,  have  decided  to  hold  the  fourth  St. 

Paul  carnival  this  winter . . . 

....  Later  advices  from  Cuba  estimate  the  loss 
of  life  by  the  late  cyclone  at  10,000,  and  the 

damage  to  property  at  §6  000.000 .  In 

this  State  the  United  Labor  Party  has  de¬ 
cided  to  support  the  Republican  State  candi¬ 
dates .  Charles  Pilsbury  &  Co., of  Minne¬ 

apolis,  one  of  the  largest  milling  firms  in  the 
world,  have  just  divided  §40,000  among  their 
employes,  in  pursuance  of  a  profit-sharing 
plan  adopted  four  years  ago-  There  were  no 
profits  to  divide  during  the  two  previous  years 

. It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Gen.  Sheridan  has 

only  §800  a  year  to  live  on  and  support  her 
children,  and  urgent  appeals  are  made  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  her  pension  bill.  Kilgore,  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  of  Texas,  is  the  main  obstacle  .... 
The  Swedish  American  Republican  club  of 
Chicago  has  bad  over  1,000  persons  natural¬ 
ized  in  the  last  few  weeks.  They  will  all  be 
expected  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket. 
Large  numbers  of  English  and  Scotch¬ 
men  are  also  getting  naturalized  to 

counterbalance  the  “Irish  vote” . . 

Major  William  Warner  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
was  elected  Commandei  of  the  G.  A.  R.  at 
Columbus,  O.  last  week.  Maj.  Warner  was 
born  in  Lafayette  Co.  Wis.  June  11,  1839. 
Enlisted  in  the  33rd.  Wis.  Regiment,  and  was 
promoted  to  major.  Emigrated  to  Missouri 
in  1865.  where  he  has  successfully  practiced 
law  aDd  politics  since,  having  been  twice  elect¬ 
ed  to  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the  dis¬ 
trict . ...The  campaign  in  Indiana  is 

well  under  way.  The  line  of  battle  extends 
from  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  southernmost  hamlet  in  Percy  coun¬ 
ty,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over  2,000 
speeches  are  being  deliverd  every  night 
now,  throughout  the  .State . 


A  Book  which  has  Helped  Me. 

“Under  title  of  “Books  which  have 
Helped  Me,”  a  galaxy  of  famous  authors  has 
given  expression  to  some  suggestive  opinions. 
Of  course,  cases  varied,  and  there  were  un¬ 
avoidable  omissions.  So  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  the  hiatus  occasioned  by  one  of  them, 
we  subjoin  the  following  brief  notice  from  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  New  South : 

“  We  have  seen  the  efficiency  of  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  as  prepared  by  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  St.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  or  331  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  tested  so  fully  and  successfully 
in  a  number  of  cases,  embracing  a  variety  of 
diseases,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  to  all  afflicted  with  chronic  diseases  of  any 
kind.  Send  for  a  copy  of  their  treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen,  an  interesting  book  of  200 
pages,  sent  free  by  mail.” — Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  September  22,  1888. 

The  new  Commission  of  three  Judges  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  charges  of  the  Times 
against  Parnell  and  the  other  Irish  leaders 
held  its  first  session  on  Monday,  and  acted 
with  the  utmost  impartiality,  conceding  to 
the  Parnellites  all  their  reasonable  demands. 
It  ordered  the  surrender  of  all  papers  affect¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  the  cases  and  called  on  the 
London  Times  to  give  the  details  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  charges  against  the  Parnellites,  and  that 
John  Dillon  should  be  liberated  from  jail  in 
order  to  prepare  for  his  defense.  The  next 
session  will  be  October  22.  Dillon  has  been 
liberated  unconditionally,  though  he  had  near¬ 
ly  a  year  yet  to  serve.  It  is  likely  that  several 
Irishmen  now  in  the  country  who  would  be 
imprisoned  if  found  in  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  guaranteed  immunity  to  enable  them 
to  go  there  and  testifiy. 

On  the  Continent  a  report  that  Bismarck, 
following  the  example  of  Von  Moltke,  would 
soon  resign,  has  been  repeated  and  contradict¬ 
ed  several  times .  While  the  Powers  are 

negotiating  for  the  deposition  of  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria,  that  little  Principality  demands.that 
Turkey  should  grant  to  it  control  of  Macedo¬ 
nian  affairs  under  penalty  of  re-opening  the 
Eastern  Question.  Greece  also  threatens 
Turkey  with  her  severe  displeasure  unless  a 
prompt  and  satisfactory  reason  is  given  for 
the  recent  seizure  of  a  Grecian  vessel  by  the 
Turks  at  Chios.  Nothing  else  of  much  inter¬ 
est  in  European  news  this  week. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  September  22,  1888. 
Not  only  have  alien  cattle-growers  (chiefly 
English  and  Scotch)  lost  heavily  in  their  ven¬ 


tures  on  the  plains;  but  bonanza  alien  farmers 
have  also  of  late  been  losing  heavily  according 
to  the  best  reports.  Americans  can  have  little 
sympathy  with  these  non-resident  gentry  who 
have  no  personal  interest  in  the  institutions  or 

prosperity  of  the  country . Foreign  wheat, 

according  to  the  best  reports,  is  not  only  less  in 
quantity  than  usual,  but  also  much  inferior  in 

quality. . While  prices  for  low-grade 

cattle  have  improved  but  little  during  the 
season,  and  those  for  medium  grades  have  im¬ 
proved  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  marked  advance  for  choice 
fat  stock.  Choice  range  stock  is  now  readily 
sold  at  Chicago  for  §5  per  100  pounds,  while 
occasionally  choice  bunches  change  hands  at 
§5.25. — a  price  which  the  best  grain-fed  cattle 

could  not  secure  a  few  months  ago . In 

spite  of  low  prices  inferior  cattle,  especially 
cows  and  heifers,  are  crowding  in  very  large 
numbers  into  all  the  markets  at  present.  This 
over-crowding  of  course  helps  to  depreciate 
prices...  ...  Prices  of  bogs  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  have  been  fully  as  high  as  the  condition 
of  things  would  warrant.  The  season  is  now 
approaching  when  prices  always  decline  and 
the  prospective  immense  crop  of  corn  is  likely 
to  aid  the  decline  this  year.  Owing  to  the 
limited  number  of  stock  hogs  available  for 
feeding,  however,  really  low  prices  for 

hogs  can  hardly  be  looked  for  . 

Exports  of  live  cattle  and  dressed  beef  from 
the  port  of  Boston  for  the  foreign  markets  last 
week  were  2,115  cattle  and  3,934  quarters  of  beef 
....  Several  months  ago  Commissioner  Colman 
received  from  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colony  of  Queensland  a  courteous  request  to 
recommend  to  the  Colonial  Government  an 
American  citizen,  competent  to  serve  as  an  in¬ 
structor  of  the  American  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  Commissioner  took  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter,  land  still  has  it  under 
consideration,  a  large  number  of  Americans 
having  volunteered  to  accept  the  appointment 
and  the  contingent  salary  of  £600  with  travel¬ 
ing  expenses,  but  the  selection  has  not  yet 
been  made.  A  week  ago  the  Commissioner 
received  a  second  letter  from  the  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  dated  Brisbane,  which  contains  informa¬ 
tion  of  interest  respecting  the  colony,  and  em¬ 
bodies,  moreover,  an  increase  in  the  salary 

profferd  to  the  selected  instructor  to  £720 . 

The  State  of  Chihuahua, Mexico,  has  exempted 
from  State  and  municipal  taxation  for  ten 
years  all  capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of 
ramie  and  the  mulberry  tree.  A  premium  of 
§100  will  be  paid  to  persons  who  within  five 
years  present  an  arroba  of  ramie  fiber  or  50 

cocoons  of  silk  produced  in  the  State . 

The  cotton  factors  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  have 
organized  a  pool  to  fight  the  Bagging  Trust 
by  importing  the  covering  of  last  year’s  cotton 
and  using  it  in  place  of  syndicate  bagging. 
Samples  of  old  covering  have  been  secured, 
and  the  plan  is  pronounced  practicable. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  pool  syndicate 
bagging  has  been  offered  there  at  %  to  %  cent 

less  than  quotations .  Planters  are  going 

to  use  only  six  yards  per  bale  this  year,  as  a 
rule,  instead  of  nine  yards  of  bagging  per 

bale  used  heretofore . .....The  Acme 

Manufacturing  Company  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  writes  to  the  Cotton  Exchange  here,  to 
recommend  a  cotton  bagging  now  being  made 
by  that  (company  from  pine  leaves.  It  is 
said  to  be  uninflammable  and  to  have  come 
successfully  through  the  tests  to  which  jute 

bagging  is  submitted  . There  are  now 

due  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Australia  a  large  number  of  wheat-laden 
ships,  whose  cargoes  aggregate  about  1,550,000 
bushels.  Other  ships  follow  and  will  be  due 

in  October  with  about  as  much  more . 

The  apple  crop  in  Warren  county, N.  J.,is  un- 
precedently  large  and  the  farmers  are  now 
seeking  a  market  for  it.  Local  dealers  are 
offering  only  20  cents  a. bushel.  The  cider 
production  will  be  correspondingly  large. 

. The  late  rains  have  spoiled  most  of  the 

late  peaches  in  N.  J.,  Del.,  and  Md.,  by  soak¬ 
ing  them.  Many  orchardists  discontinued 
shipping  early  in  the  week.  The  Peach  Grow¬ 
ers’  Bureau  of  Information  at  Clayton,  Del., 
closed  a  week  ago,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
injury  from  the  storms.  The  damage  con¬ 
tracted  the  growers’  profits,  but  the  season 
was  quite  profitable  and  satisfactory.  A  great 
deal  of  good  has  been  effected  by  the  growers’ 
organizations  for  shipping  and  distribut¬ 
ing  their  produce,  and  while  the  faces 
of  the  large  middlemen  are  long,  those 

of  the  producers  are  broad . 

. . .  The  horse  trade  in  this  city  is  now  livelier 
than  at  any  time  during  the  year,  especially 
in  truck  and  express  animals.  The  demand 
for  street-car  horses  is  a  trifle  less  than  it  was 
two  weeks  ago;  but  there  is  always  profitable 
room  in  some  of  the  many  lines  that  gridiron 
the  city  for  good,  strong  animals  capable  of 
standing  the  wear  and  tear  of  stone  pave¬ 
ments.  Four  years  is  the  average  life  of  a 
metropolitan  street-car  horse.  Prices  are 

good  and  out-of-town  consignments  heavy _ 

.  .Contrary  to  recent  expectations,  the  council 
of  French  Ministers,  held  in  Paris  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  decided  not  to  suspend  the  import 

duty  of  five  francs  on  cereals . 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  sent 
out  through  the  commercial  boards  of  all 
the  meat-packing  centers,  invitations  to  every 
meat-canning  and  packing  establishment  in 
the  country,  to  have  a  representative  see  him 
at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  Chicago,  October 
9,  to  confer  relative  to  the  meat  exhibit  to  be 

made  at  the  forthcoming  Paris  Exposition . 

The  N.  Y.  State  fair  at  Elmira  during  the 
week,  has  been  a  grand  success.  Wednesday 
Hon.  Warner  Miller  addressed  20,000  visitors 
on  agricultural  and  Republican  matters ;  next 
day  Gov.  Hill  spoke  also  to  a  large  audience 
confining  himself  almost  entirely  to  Democrt- 
ic  politics.  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton’s  Guernseys 
took  two  first  prizes,  five  second-class  prizes, 

and  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  herd . At  the 

great  Buffalo  International  Fair,  in  the  test  on 
butter  cows,  both  first  and  second  prizes  were 
awarded  to  cows  from  the  Lakeside  herd  of 
Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  of  Syracuse  N.  Y.,  the 
first  prize  going  to  Benola  Fletcher  and  the 

second  to  Netherland  Peeress . . 

The  beet  sugar  factory  of  Claus  Spreckels, 


at  Watsonville,  Cal.,  has  begun  operations. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  beets  were  not 
planted  until  late  in  the  season,  only  350 
tons  per  day  can  be  obtained — just  half 
the  capacity  of  the  works . 


Now  that  the  rush  of  the  summer  work  is 
somewhat  over,  we  desire  to  call  attention  to 
some  matters  looking  forward  to  profitable 
work  for  the  fall  months,  and  through  the 
winter.  Write  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1009 
Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va  ,  and  they  will  show 
you  how  to  do  a  grand  work,  which  can  be 
made  a  permanent  thing. — Adv. 


Since  September  8  there  have  been  light 
frosts  all  through  the  northern  parts  of  the 
corn  belt — just  enough  to  stop  the  growth  of 
corn  and  help  dry  out  what  had  already 
ripened.  Reports  vary  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  injury  done  to  late-planted  corn ; 
but  the  best  reports  say  it  is  not  heavy.  The 
Wall  Street  estimate  of  the  crop  is  over  2,000,- 
000,000  bushels;  but  it  pays  speculators  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  when  the  crop  is  about  to  start  to 
market.  The  weather  is  now  dry  over  the 
Northwest.  It  couldn’t  be  better  for  putting 
corn  in  good  condition  for  gathering.  Na- 
braska  thinks  she’ll  begin  shipping  new  corn 
in  October.  Very  poor  reports  of  the  soring 
wheat  in  Dakota  come  from  the  thrashing 
machines.  Both  quantity  and  quality  are  un¬ 
satisfactory  over  wide  areas.  Every  one 
seems  to  be  holding  on  to  his  wheat.  In  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  winter  wheat  bplt, 
which  takes  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Missouri,  Southern  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
rains  have  been  abundant  and  excellent  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  with  plowing.  Seeding 
will  commence  the  coming  week.  In  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  winter  wheat  belt 
little,  if  any,  plowing  has  been  done,  and 
the  ground  is  fully  as  dry  as  it  was  a  year 
ago.  The  excellent  demand  which  now  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  winter  wheat  belt  for  good  No.  2 
red  winter  wheat  and  the  excellent  price 
which  it  brings,  millers  paying  from  three  to 
five  cents  per  bushel  more  than  it  is  worth  at 
grain  centers,  will  prove  a  great  stimulus  this 
fall  toward  putting  out  every  available  acre 
into  this  crop. 

The  damage  to  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  recent  rains  is  said  to  have  been  very 
serious.  Grape  growers  say  that  the  rains 
caused  the  grapes  to  burst  on  the  vines  so  that 
they  must  be  picked  and  marketed  immedi¬ 
ately  to  prevent  their  moulding.  Accordingly 
they  are  being  rushed  to  market  very  rapidly 
and  are  retailing  here  at  three  cents  per  pound. 
They  are  said  to  be  perfectly  good  for  imme¬ 
diate  use. 

Up  in  the  New  York  hop  district  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  prices : 

Fancy  Humphreys,  1888  .  25  at  30 

Good  to  fine,  1888 . 25  at  28 

Fair  to  good,  1888 .  20  at  25 

Poor  to  fair,  1888 .  15  at  20 

Good,  1887 .  13  at  15 

Fair,  1887 .  9  at  12 

In  Lewis  county  some  sales  have  been  made 
at  30c.  The  market  is  very  strong,  but  grow¬ 
ers  are  usually  willing  to  take  25  to  30c.  rath- 
ther  than  risk  a  break  in  prices . 

The  Cincinati  Price  Current,  a  pretty  good 
“  authority,  ”  estimate  the  total  corn-crop  of 
this  year  at  2,015,000.000  bushels.  It  makes 
an  increase  of  559,000,000  bushels  or  38  per 
cent,  over  last  year’s  crop.  For  the  seven  sur¬ 
plus  States — Ohio,  Ind.,111. ,  la..  Mo. ,  Kan., 
and  Neb.— it  gives  a  gain  of  520,000,000  bushels 
or  66  per  cent.  In  the  six  other  Western 
States  it  allows  a  gain  of  33,000.000  bushels  or 
15  per  cent.  In  the  12  Southern  States — Tenn. 
and  Ky.  being  otherwise  classed — it  thinks  the 

crop  about  the  same  as  last  year . Speaking 

of  hog  packing,  the  same  paper  says  packing 
in  the  West  continues  restricted,  aggregating 
95,000  hogs  for  the  week  up  to  last  Thursday, 
against  the  same  number  for  the  preceding 
week,  and  170,000  for  corresponding  week  last 
year.  The  total  from  March  1,  is  4,115,000 
hogs,  against  4,555,000  a  year  ago — decrease, 
440,000.  Hogs  are  of  fair  quality  as  a  rule. 
Prices  are  10  at  15  cents  higher  than  a  week 
ago  in  most  centers.  In  the  provision  market 
the  feature  of  the  week  is  the  further  sharp 
advance  in  lard  for  early  delivery,  the  Octo- 
per  price  at  Chicago  reaching  $2  50  per  100 
pounds  above  January,  while  short  ribs  sides 
for  October  are  §1.70  above  January, 
and  mess  pork  for  October  50  cents 
per  barrel  above  January . 


EXCURSIONS  TO  KANSAS  AND 
NEBRASKA. 


Write  to  John  Sebastian,  General  Ticket 
and  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Railway,  “Rock  Island  Route,” 
Topeka,  Kansas,  and  he  will  furnish  you  with 
full  information  regarding  a  series  of  Harvest 
Excursions  on  the  following  dates:  August 
21st,  September  11th  and  25th,  October  9th 
and  23d,  and  will  also  mail  to  your  address, 
printed  matter  giving  full  particulars  about 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  lands,  new  towns,  etc. 

This  is  the  new  Kansas  and  Nebraska  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  great  Rock  Island  Route,  offering 
splendid  inducements  to  parties  desirous  of 
locating. — Adv. 


‘Herbrand”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies.— Adv. 
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LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  September  22,  1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  . 7 %  7 %  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  8%  8%  . 

Good  Ordinary .  9  9-16  9  8-16  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  1-16  9  11-16  . 

Low  Middling . 10  10%  . 

StrictLow  Middling. ..10%  10%  . 

Middling . 10  7-16  10%  . 

Good  Middling . 10  11-16  10  9-16  . 

Strict  Good  Middling..  10%  11%  . 

Middling  Fair . 11%  11%  . 

Fair . 12  12%  . 

STAINED. 


Good  Ordinary . 7  9-16  I  Low  Middling .  8-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 8%  |  Middling . 10 


Poultry -Li v e-Fow is,  near-by,  per  n>,l4@l5c;  fowls 
Western,  per  lb,  13%@14c  roosters,  peril),  8@9e:  tur¬ 
keys,  per  It  10,<il2c;  ducks,  western,  pet  pair,  50®65c; 
geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  25@1  50;  chickens;  spring, 
per  lb.  12@15c. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  per  lb,  11®15c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  15c;  do  western,  18@14c:  squabs; 
white,  per  doz.  $2  50;  do  dark,  per  doz,  $1  50@1  75, 
chickens  Philadelphia  spring,  6®  10c;  do  western  do, 
ll@16c;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  10@l7c;  do,  10@l5c. 

Hops.— State,  1888,  best,  55®  60c;  do,  1887,  fair 
14@16;  do,  common,  10®13 ;  do,  old,  6@l0;  California, 
choice,  18ta>l6;  do  good,  13@14;  do  common,  11@I2. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hay— Choice  Timothy,  85@90c; 
good  do  75@80c,  medium,  65@7Uc;  shipping  55@60c.; 
Clover,  mixed,  £0^.6Uc.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  65@70c; 
short  do,  40@50c;  oat,  40@45c. 

Beans.— Marrows,  $2  45@2  50;  medium,  choice  $2  30 
pea  $2  50® 2  55;  red  kidneys,  $1  95@2;  white  kidneys 
choice,  82  15®2  25;  foreign,  mediums,  81  80@1  95;  do 
small,  82  05®2  10;  California  Lima,  $3  00;  green  peas, 
new,  «2  00. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Vegetables— Potatoes.-  Long  Island,  per  bbl, $175® 
2  00:  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  81  50@*1  75;  Sweets,  per  bbl, 

81  506S2  25,  Onions,  Slate  per  bbl.  2  00i«2  25:  Orange 
Co,  per  bbl,  $1  256150;  Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  100, 
$1 50  (a.2  50 ;  tomatoes,  per  crate  255.  40c;  cucumbers  per 
thousand,  $1 00^*1  25;  corn,  per  100,  40(o)81 ;  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl,  $1  25@$l  75;  Beans,  Lima  $150®*1  75;  squash, 
per  bbl,  $1  U0@$l  75:  Turnips,  Russia,  75c@tl  00. 

Fruits.—  t  rush. —  Cranberries  continue  slow  and 
easy.  Quotations  are  for :  Peaches.  Del.  and  Mary¬ 
land.  per  basket,  10@75c  ;  do  do,  common,  20®40c  do, 
Jersey,  best,  *1  25(al  50.  do  do,  common  to  fine,  40c<o 
8100;  Watermelons,  choice,  large,  per  liO,  810  00@ 
$12  00;  do,  common  to  good,  $5  00u$8  00;  Apples,  Pip¬ 
pin,  per  bbl,  81  50a$2  25  ;  do,  Malden’s  Blush,  $1  75® 

82  85.  do.  Uravenstein,  $2  0O0  82  z5;  do  common,  *0  75 
@  1  50:  Pears,  Bartlett,  nearby,  per  bbl,  *5  00oj$?  00;  do 
do,  Western,  $b  00,u  $7  00;  do  do,  per  keg,  $2  50®83  00: 
do.  Louis  bonne,  per  bbl,  $5  00@$6  00 ;  do,  Sheldon, 
$5  00®  $6  00.  co,  Seckle,  s4  00^  $6  00:  do,  inferior,  #2  50 
@*3  00  crapes,  Delaware,  per  lb,  5@6c;  do,  Martha, 
3@4c;  do,  Concord,  2  3c;  do,  Niagara,  6@8c;do,  other, 
8@4,  Plums,  Green  Gage,  per  bbl.  $6  uu@$s  00 ;  do  do, 
per  crate.  *,1  25@«i  50;  do,  Blue  Gage,  per  bbl,  *6  00® 
$6  50.  do,  Damson,  b  00, a 7  00;  Muskmelous,  Jersey,  per 
bbl'  $0  50to$2  50  ;  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice,  per 
bbl,  *6  O0@  »7  00 ;  do  do,  light,  *5  1)0@|5  50,  do  do,  per 
crate,  $1  <5@$2  25. 

Fruits  Dried -Apples. —Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
6%@7%e;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated,  5@6%e; 
do  sliced,  new,  4te5%c;  do  chopped,  2%®3%c;  do  cores 
and  skins,  —  @lc;  (  herries  -  pitted,  13@15c;  Raspber 
rles— evaporated,  20@24c;  do  sun-dried,  24@26c;  Black¬ 
berries,  7%c,  Huckleberries,  9@10c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  at  steady  prices,  with  moderate 
demands.  Fancy  hand  picked  quoted  at  5@5%c  and 
farmers’  grades  at  4@4%c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.- Jersey,  30@55c.  per 
bush,  basket;  southern  New  Rose,  choice,  per  bbl.  *175 
@2;  do,  do.  medium  to  prime,  $1@1 50;  do  do,  culls,  bbl, 
40@50c;  Southern  Chili  Reds,  choice,  bbl,  $1  50@2U0. 

Boston.— Potatoes.— Best  nearby  and  Rhode  Island 
natives,  $2  50(s2  75  per  bbl.;  Long  Island  and  Norfolk, 
81  50®  2,  as  to  quality  new  summer  squash,  75c@$l  50; 
tomatoes,  4i  c@$l  00  per  crate;  new  turnips,  $1  50@1  75. 
At  New  York,  cabbage  steady  at  84  50.0,5  50;  tomatoes, 
60c®  $1  50  per  crate,  green  peas,  $1  25@1  50.  beans, 
lower  at  ol  per  bushel  turnips,  75c(o  $1  00  per  bbl.; 
cucumoers,  dull  at  5oc  per  100;  cauliflower,  $4®6  per 
bbl.;  egg  plant,  *5;  green  corn,  50c(u$l;  beets,  $1  25® 
1  50  per  100;  carrots,  81  00  per  100;  summer  squash,  $1 
per  100. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

HewY ork.— Provisions.— Pork.-  One-year  old  Mess, 
quotedl525@1575;;New  mess, 1525®  15  50.  short  clear;  1625 
@$18  25.  Extra  Prime  mess,  $15  00:  prime  do,  815@15  50, 
and  family  mess,  $19  00@20  00.  Beek— India  Mess,  In 
tierces,  *12  50@14,  Extra  Mess,  in  barrels.  $7@7  50; 
Packet,  $8@8  50:  per  bbl,  and  812@12  50  in  tierces; 
Plate.  87  50@7  75;  Family  at  $9  50.  Hams.— $15  50@16 
$14@14  50  W'inter  packing.  Cut  Meats.-  Quoted  12  lb 
average.  Bellies,  9c;  Pickled  Hams,  12%c;  pickled 
Shoulders  7%e  Smoked  shoulders  at  8%@8%e;  do  Hams 
12%c.  Dressed  Hogs.— City  heavy  to  light,  8@8%c. 
Laud.—  September,  $10  90;  October,  $10  90@$10 14;  No¬ 
vember,  9  94c;  City  steam,  9  30;  refined  quoted  $10  10 
for  Continent,  sil.25f  or  So  America. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— provisions.- Beef.— City,  fami¬ 
ly,  per  bbl  $8  50@9;  do  do,  packets,  $7  50@8;  smoked 
beef,  12@13c;  beef  hams,  $16@17.  Pork.— Mess,  $16; 
do,  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do  family,  $16  50.@17 
Hams.Mnoked,  per  lb,  I2%@14e  do,  S.  P„  cured  in 
tierces,  11 «  ll%c:  do  oo  do,  In  salt,  8%@9c;  sides,  clear 
ribbed,  smoked.  9%@10;  shoulders,  in  dry  salt  and  fully 
cured,  7@7%c;  do,  do,  smoked,  7%@7%c;  Shoulders, 
pickle  cured.  7%@7%c;  dodo  smoked,  3%@9c;  bellies 
in  pickle,  9@9%c:  do  breakfast  bacon,  10@lle.  Lard. — 
FirniiCitv  r.  fined, 8l0.50@SH.00do steam, $10.25@10.27%; 
butchers’  loose,  $9  50@9  75. 

Chicago  — Mess  Pork.— $14  57%.  Lard.— $9  97%: 
per  loo  lbs  ;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $8  67%@8  70; 
dry  salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $7  62%@7  75;  short  clear 
sides,  boxed.  $9  00@9  25. 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.-  Creamery  State,  fancy  pails; 
24c;  tubs,  23®.23%e:  Western 'ancy,  23c:  prime,  19  «a21c, 
fair  to  good,  13®  17c:  State  dairy  tubs,  good  to  fancy, 
19@22c:  fair,  15@17c;  Welsh  prime,  l<>(a.20c:  fair  to  good, 
15@l7c:  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  choice,  16®  18c; 
do  good  to  prime,  14®  15c  ;  dairy,  fine.  I4%@i5c  ;  good, 
I3fo  i3%c,  ordinary,  l2@12%c  ;  Western  factory,  June, 
firkins,  14c;  Juue  tubs,  13@13%c;  fresh  firkins,  iv%@13c; 
fresh  tubs,  12%@13c;  seconds,  12c :  Western  dairy  and 
factory  thirds,  li@ll%c. 

Cheese— Full  cream,  white  and  colored,  State  fac¬ 
tory,  8%(o  9c  ;  good  to  choice  do,  8@8%c  ;  medium  at 
7%@7%c,  and  ordinary  at  7.*7%c  ;  skims,  light  white, 
6%@6%c;  colored,  5%@6c;  medium,  4@5c ;  full,  l@3c; 
Ohio  flat,  7@8%c. 

Eggs,— Eastern,  19%@20c  ;  Western,  I7@19%c.  Cana¬ 
da,  I9@19%c. 

Philadelphia,'  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery  extra,  at  23c:  Western  creamery,  extra  at  I6%@l7c, 
B.  C.  and  N  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
14@l5c;  packing  butter,  11@12c.  Eggs.— Were  steady, 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  16@20c;  Western  firsts,  17%@18c; 
Cheese— Firm;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream,  at 
9@9%c,  Ohio  flats  choice,  8%c;  do.  fair  to  prime,  7@7%c; 

Chicago,  Ill —Butter.— Creamery,  23@24%c;  dairy, 
16@l9%c.  Eggs.— Quiet  at  15%@16%c. 

Boston.— Butter.— Western  creamery,  extras,  20® 
21c  per  lb,  extra  firsts,  16@20c,  firsts,  18®18%c;  imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  16@18c:  factory,  15@17c;  New  York  and 
Vermont,  extra  creamery,  21@21%c;  extra  firsts.  19® 
20c;  Vermont  dairy,  16w20c.  Cheese.— Choice  Northern 
factory,  9%c.  low  grades  as  to  quality:  Western,  8® 
8%c.  sage  9c;  Add  %@lc  per  tb  for  jobbing  prices. 
Eggs.— Firm,  Eastern,  fresh,  17%@18c;  fancy,  19@20c; 
Northern,  17@17%c;  Western,  I7%c. 

Peaches,  per  crate,  $1  00@$1  25  watermelons,  per 
100,  $3@10:  apples.  Southern,  per  bbl,  $1  00@S  00; 
pears,  per  box,  $1 00@$1  50;  grapes  per  lb,  4@6c. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  wheat  at95-H@95%c;  No.  3 
do80@83%c;  No.  2  red  94|yc;  No.  2  corn,  at  43%c;  No. 

2  oats,  at  24c  :  No.2  Rye.  at  51c:  No.  2.  Bariev  at  71c. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat.  —  No-  2  Delaware  Red 

in  export  elevator,  $1  00-  No.  8  Red  in  export  elevator, 
89c:  No.  2  Delaware  Red  in  export  elevator.  $1  00; 
Ungraded  in  export  elevator  93%c;  No.  2  White  in  ex¬ 
port  elevator.  95%c;  Steamer  No.  2  Red  in  export 
elevator  94c;  No.  2  bed  ingrain  depot  97c;  No.  2  Red 
for  September,  96%c@96%c;  do  for  October,  96%@97c; 
do  for  November,  97%®98c.  do  for  December,  98%@99c. 
Corn  No.  2  High  Mixed  in  20th  st;  elevator,  54c; 
No  2  Mixed  for  September,  53®5(%c-  do  for  October, 
52%@53c;  do  for  November,  5l@52c,  do  for  December, 
45@47c.  Oats.— No.  2  Mixed  80c;  Rejected  White  at 
29%@30c;  Ungraded  No.  3  White  in  20th-st  elevator, 
32%c;  do  in  grain  depot  38c.  Ungraded  White  34@84%c; 
No.  2  White,  85%c;  do  on  track,  36@37c. 

New  York.— Grain— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard  $112%  In 
store:  Ungraded  Red.  87®$  1 00%:  No.  4  Red  83cc:  No. 

3  Red,  90c;  No.  2  Red,  97c:  elevator,  98c:  afloat,  98%c 
free  on  board:  No.  2  October,  97%@98c;  do  November, 
98%@99c%;  do  December.  *1  00%@*l  00  13-16;  do 
May,  Jl  04%@$1 05  Corn— Ungraded  Mixed  at52%@56e; 
No.  2  52%c  in  elevator:  53%®53%c  delivered:  No. 
2  September,  52%®53%c;  October,  52%®52%c;  do 
November.  52%®52%c;  ao  December.  50%®50%c;  do 
January,  48%@43%c.  Oat-'— No  3at28@2Sc%:  do  White, 
30%@S0%c.  No.  2, 29%®80:  do  White  34®35:  No.  1  White 
42c  Mixed  Western.  26®31c;  White  do,  27@45c;  White 
State,  38@86c;  No.  2  September,  29%@29%e:  do  October, 
29%@S0c;  do  November.  o0%@30%c:  do  December, 
31%@31%c;  do  (White  September,  34%c;  do  October, 
S4%c. 

■  «♦> 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


The  “Burlington”  is  the  only  line  running 
sleeping  cars  from  Chicago  to  Denver  without 
change.  It  is  the  only  line  by  which  you  can 
go  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  be  but  one 
night  on  the  road.  It  is  the  picturesque  line 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  It  runs  daily 
“fast  trains”  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
Cheyenne,  and  Denver. 


The  Buck-Thorn  Fence. 

A  solid  strip  of  steel,  %-inch  wide,  with 
small  continuous  barbs. 

“Prefers  the  Buck-Thorn.” 

Having  investigated  many  of  the  different 
devices  for  making  a  practicable,  economical 
and  good  fence — one  that  will  turn  stock,  can 
be  easily  seen,  less  dangerous  and  ornamental, 
compared  with  barbed  wire  fencing,  I  give  the 
Buck-Thorn  Fencing  my  preference. 

I.  M.  B1SSELL,  Hartford,  Conn. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Sep.  22,  1888. 

Calves—  Grassers  and  Yearlings,  237  lb  average,  at 
2%c  per  lb;  Grassers.  174  lb,  at  2%c;  do,  211  lb,  at2%e; 
Fed  Calves,  165  lb,  at  4c;  Veals  189  lb,  at  7c  do  167  lb, 
at  7%c;  Grassers.  203  lb,  at  $2  40  per  100  lb;  Fed 
Calves.  240  lb,  at  4%c:  Veals,  220  lb,  at  5c  do  150  lb  at 
6c;  do  146  lb,  at  6%c;  do  173  If  at  7c;  Western  Calves, 
210  lb,  at  4%c:  Grassers,  308  lb,  at  2%c:  Fed  Calves,  280 
lb,  at  4%c;  Veals,  172  lb,  at  6c  per  lb;  do  140  lb,  at  7%c; 
do  143  lb  at  8c:  Grassers,  258  lb,  at  2%c;  do  117  1b,  at 
2%c:  Veals;  120  lb,  at  5c;  do  100  to  335  lb,  at  5  to  7c  do 
138  lb,  at  7-kc  Grassers ,  218  lb,  at  2%e;  Grassers,  271  lb, 
at  2%c;  Feci  Calves,  207  lb,  at  3%c:  Veals,  150  lb,  at  8c; 
Veals,  135  lb,  at  7c;  Grassers ,  285  lb,  at  2%c. 

1  Sheep  and  Lambs— Indiana  Sheep,  76  lb.  $4  00  per  100 
lb;  Pennsylvania  do,  101  lb.  at  $4;State  do  1101b,  at 
*4;  Bucks,  121  lb,  at  $3;  Mixed  Lambs  from  Buffalo,  65 
lb,  at  $5  4’);  Pennsylvania  do,  64  lb,  at  $5  35:  State  do, 
73  lb,  at  $6  12%,  Pennsylvania  Ewes.  88  to  107  lb,  at  $3 
®4  per  ICO  lb:  Pennsylvania  Lambs,  64  lb,  at  *5  40; 
do,  66  lb,  at  $5  30:  do,  61%  lb,  at  5  12%.  do,  56  lb,  at  $4  75; 
Ohio  Sheep,  82  lb,  at  $4  12%  Buffalo  Lambs,  74  1b, 
at  $5  80:  Western  Sheep  86%  lb,  at,  $4  25;  do,  97  lb,  at 
at  $4  25:  do.  108  lb,  at  $3  50-  do  107  lb,  at*4  50;  Ken¬ 
tucky  do,  107  lb,  at  $4  40;  Ohio  Lambs,  66  lb.  at  5  37%; 
Territory  Sheep,  85%  lb,  at  $4  00;  do,  119%  lb.  at  *4  37%; 
do,  97  lb.  at  4  40;  Western  Sheep,  79  lb,  at  4c:  do,  101% 
lb,  at  4%c;  Indiana  do,  100  lb.  at  4%c  State  do,  83  lb, 
at  4c:  State  Lambs,  57  lb,  at  5%c;  Canada  do,  79%  lb, 
a.5  6%c  State  Ewes  and  Bucks,  90  lb,  at  3%c;  Sheep, 
80  lb,  at  4c:  State  Lambs,  57  lb.  at  5%c;  do,  59%  lb,  aj 
5%c:  Northern  Canada,  do,  721b,  at  $6  10,  less  $10  00; 
State  Sheep,  100  lb,  at  4c:  Bucks,  108  lb,  at  3c;  State 
Lambs.  60  lb,  at  5%c:  do,  62  lb,  do,  62  lb,  at  5%c:  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Sheep,  72%  lb.  at  3%c;  State  Lambs,  58  lb,  at 
5%c  State  Sheep,  95  lb,  at  3%c;  State  Lambs.  51%  lb,  at 
$5  60-  State  Sheep.  98  lb  at  4e;  State  Lambs,  49  lbs,  at 
5c ;  do  (selected),  70  lb,  at  $6  85  per  100  lb. 

hogs.— State  Hogs,  225  lb.  average  at  $6  75  per  100  lb 
do,  227  lb,  at  $6  80:  Rough  do  284  lb,  at  $5  75;  State 
State  Hogs,  372  lb.  at  $6  80;  do.  190  lb,  at  $6  30; 
Pigs,  46  lb,  at  $7:  Rough  Hogs,  320  lb,  at  $5  -6;  State 
Hogs,  218  lb,  at  $6  75;  do.  179  lb,  at  $6  80;  do.  175  lb,  at 
*6  85:  do,  187  lb,  $6  95;  Rough  do,  220  to  495  lb,  at  $5  80 
to  $5  95. 

Buffalo.— Cattle— Good  to  Choice  steers  In  good  de¬ 
mand  at.  $5  35®  $5  75. 

Sheep.— Good  to  Choice  sheep  at  $4@  4  30;  good  to 
choice  Western  lambs  at  $4  75@f  5  25;  Cenadian  do  at 
$5  4U@5  70. 

Hogs.— Light  pigs  at  *5  75@6  25;  selected  Yorkers  at 
$5  85®  $5  50:  sales  chiefly  at  $6  406  6  44;  selected  medi¬ 
um  weights  at  $5  75@$5  89;  rough  at  $5  25@5  75;  stags 
at  $4  25@$4  75, 

Chicago.— Cattle— Beeves  at  $6®$6  50:  steers  at  $3  40 
@4  75;  Stockers  and  feeders  at  $1  90®$S20.  cows,  bulls 
and  mixed  at  $1  25@$3  ;  Texas  and  Indian  steers  at 
$2  40@4;  western  rangers  at  $2  75@$5. 

Hoas-Heavy  at  $6  15@$6  85  ;  light  at  $5  70@$6  50; 
skips  at  $2  75@$5  60j 

Sheep,— Market  steady:  natives  at  $2  75@4  101  west¬ 
ern  at  $3  25@$3  65;  Texans  at  $2  60@$4  40;  lambs  at 
$3  750*5  40. 

East  Liberty,  Pa.— Cattle— Receipts,  1,214  head; 
shipments,  1,254. 

Hogs.— Philadelphlas  at  $6  80®$7  ;  mixed  at  $6  50@ 
$6  54;  Yorkers  at  *6  35® <6  50;  grassers  and  stubblers 
at$6  150*6  30;  pigs  at  $5  25@$6. 

Kansas  City.— Cattle— Good  to  choice  corn-fed  at 
$5®$5  50 ;  common  to  medium  at  $8  25@3  75:  grass- 
range  steers  at  $1  80®8  40;  Stockers  and  feeding  steers 
at  $160®360;  common  to  medium  at  $5  404  6  80. 

Sheep— Good  to  choice  at$3  75@$4  40;  common  to 
medium  at  $1  50@$3  50, 

St.  LOuis.— Cattle— Native  steers  at  $5@$5  60-  fair  to 
good  do  at  $4  80@$5 ;  butchers’  steers,  medium  to 
choice  at  $8  25® $4  49  ;  stockers  and  feeders,  fair  to 
good,  at  $2  10@$3  40;  rangers,  corn-fed,  at  $3  80@4  40; 
grass  at  $2  156 $3  40. 

Hogs.— Choice  heavy  and  butchers’selectlons  at  $6  00 
®$6  75:  packing,  medium  to  prime,  at  $6  40@6  60;  light 
grades  ordinary  to  bestat  $6  20@$6  40. 

Sheep,— Fair  to  choice  at  $3  20@$4  40- 

Horses.— Receipts,  215  ;  shipments,  100;  Texans  add 
Indians,  in  car  loads,  at  $50  to  *35. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
September  22, 1888. 

P.  H.  J.-T.  S.  R.-H.W.-F.  P  R.-L.  O.  J.-J.  A.  M.— 
I.  P.  R.-F.  D.  C.-M.  P.-S.  B.  H.-J.  M.  D.-  J.  H.  C.— 
E  D.-T.  B.  T.-J.  G.-U.  O.  F.-H.  R.-E.  J.  W.-D.  E. 

S. -W.  W.-M.  H.  C.  G.-B.  H.  G.-J.  McM.— V.  A.  C.— 
D.  G.  B.-J.  S.  P.-M.  P.-J.T -E  H.-J.  W.  G.-M. 
McN.-F.  H.  V.-F.  E.  H.-P.  W.-I.  H.-A.  A.  H.— A.  H. 

T. — R.  H.  S.— A.  G  D.-C.  E.  B.-B.  F.  J.— M.  B.P.-A. 
C.— E.  A.,  thank  you.  try  again— J.  H.  C.— W.  F.— H. 
H.  C.  W.,  thanks— Mrs.  J.  M.  E..  thank  you— N.  H.— 
F.:W.— C.  D.  I.,  thanks— W.  C.  R.  thanks -C.  T.  A.— 
W.  O..  thanks-J.  A.F.-S  T.— A.  B.  A.-L.  V.  O—  M. 
Harmon,  thank  you— W.  H.— T.  B.  T.— R.  L.  T.— S.  M. 
C.  A.-M.  P.  H.-D.  G.  B. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs-  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St..  New  York  City. 


Write  to  the  BUCK-THORN  FENCE  CO., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  Samples  and  Circulars. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqohgr’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 


Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Em- 
giaes  a«pecialtj.  Warranted  equalor 
superiortm 
any  made. 


Address  A.  R.  FARQUHAR  &  SON,  York,  Pa. 


Corn  Shellers,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills, etc. 


"Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 

cwar.  j  FARQUHAR,  fork,  Pa. 


WARRANTED 

the  tower,  and  that  our 
Geared  Wind  Mills 
have  double  the  power 
of  all  other  mills. 
Mfrs.ofTankm.Wlnd 
Mill  supplies,  and 
the  Celebrated 


CHALLENGE 

Feed  Grinders, 

HORSEPOWERS* 

CORN  SHELLERS, 

PUMPS  and 

BRASS  _ 

CY LINDERS  ^ALWAV 

a{%C£u°9ue  ILWlmgF  BUY  the  BE! 

fiood  AGENTS  WANTED. 

ohalle.ngetwvind CO 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 


is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self. 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made 
Full  Instructions  for  erecting' sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  In  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  onm 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mill*  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 

THE  DANA  WINDMILL  COM 

CAIKHXVH,  MASS. ,  V.  ».  A. 


BELLE  CITY 

Feed  &  Ensilage 

CUTTERS. 

All  sizes.  Only  self 
feeder  mads.  Best 
machine 
on  the 
market. 

Send  for 
Catalogue,  also  free 
Book  on  Ensilage. 

Belle  City  Mnfg.  Co., 
Racine,  Wls. 


MAST,  FOOS  &  GO. 


IRON  tdrbin: 

WIND 

ENGINES 

Strong  and  Dnrnble,  will  not 
Swell,  Shrink,  Warp,  or  Itattlo 
in  the  Wind. 

RUCKEYE 

D  FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheap¬ 
est  and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World 
for  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  90,000 
in  use.  Never  freezes  in  Winter.  Send 
for  Circulars  and  Prices,  giving  depth 
of  well.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Lawn 
Movver,  Buckeye  Iron  Fence,  Buckeye  Hou 
Reel,  Lawn  Sprinkler,  etc.,  etc. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

Manufacturers 
of 


the 


Buggies— extension  tops.  Surries,  Buck  Boards, 
Daytons  and  Express  Wagons.  Road  Carts— 16 
different  styles.  .Sleighs— Swells,  Portland  and  other 
styles.  Harness— Oak  Tan  for  S5,  ST,  SO,  811,  and 
over.  Do  you  want  a  Buggy, Wagon,  Road  Cart, 
Sleigh,  or  Harness  at  A  (JIIEAT 
BARGAIN?  The  first  person 
from  any  P.  O.  answering  this  adv.  and  enclos¬ 
ing  6  cts.  in  postage  stamps,  will  get  it.  Write 

Union  Machine  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IDEAL 


■unonucn  Made  of  best  ma- 
IRIrnUvtU  terial  by  skilled 

workmen,  built  on  correct  princi¬ 
ples  and  folly  warranted,  17  YKAKS’ 
EXPERIENCE.  Sent  on  trial.  Write 
for  Clreolar  and  Price.  . 

Stover  IVH’g  Co.  Freeport,  IIIJ« 


“IMPROVED 

FARMERS  CHOICE” 


FEED  MILLS 


More  Durable  and  Better  than  ever.  The 

most  successful  Sweep  Mills  on  the  market. 
Especially  adapted  to  farm  use.  Grind  coarse  or 
fine,  Ear  or  Shelled  Corn,  dry  or  damp,  and 
all  small  grain.  Price  835.00.  Send  for  Circular. 

STAR  JYIFGr.  CO.  NEW  LEXINGTON, 0. 


UNIVERSITY  ol  the  STATE  oINEW  YORK 
AMERICAN 


Chartered  under  General  Laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  1875,  and  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1886. 

The  regular  Course  of  Lectures  commenced  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Circular  and  Information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  DR.  A.  LIAUTARD,  V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


CIIICA.GO 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  Teaching  and  Clinical  Ad¬ 
vantages  Unsurpassed.  Session  of  1888-9 
commences  October  1st.  (j3£~For  Catalogue  and 
further  information,  address  the  Secretary, 

JOSEPH  II  r(JHE8,  M.  It.  C.  V.  S., 
S537  and  2539  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Q0L9  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa f  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  thrte 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economl- 
ca.  coating  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

S®ld  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

BAKER  &  CO.,  DorcMster,  Mass. 


DR.  TAFT’S  ASTHMALINE 
pilDCn  never  fails  to  Cure. 
Any  one  who  wants  to  De  WWDtU  Can  s 
address  and  we  will  mail  trial  bottle 
Dis.  TAFT  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ASTHMA 

Any  one  who  wants  to  be! 


|  can  send  us  their 


WARRANTED  WATCHES  sent  BY 
MAIL  Olt  KXPttKSS,  C.  O.  l>.,  for  examina¬ 
tion.  and  if  not  satisfactory, return  to  us. 
We  make  our  Watches  and  save  you  30 
percent.  Send  stamp  for  large  Illus.  Cata¬ 
logue.  STAMM  It  i)  WATCH  CO.  Pittsburgh ,  Pa. 


PIANOS  FROM 

8150  to  $1500 


, unman 


organs  from 

$35  to  $500. 


Famous  for  Beauty,  Sweetness. 
Durability.  No  Agents.  Sent 
from  factory  direct  to  purchaser. 
You  save  the  enormous  expenses 
of  agents.  Guaranteed  six 
years,  and  sent  for  trial  in  your 
own  home.  VICTORIOUS  for 
SO  YEARS.  Catalogue  free. 

Uarclul&Siiutb, 2352.21st  St.H.Y 


6SS 


THE  BUBAL  f3EW*¥©BK£B. 


SEPT  2 


part  of  his  farm  so  situated  away  from  the 
highway  that  it  was  necessary  to  cross  A.’s 
land  to  reach  it.  For  nearly  two  years  A. 
made  no  objection  to  the  right  of  way  across 
his  land  to  B.’s  place,  though  nothing  about  it 
had  been  said  in  the  deed  through  an  over¬ 
sight.  A  quarrel  having  arisen,  however,  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  A.  forbade  B.  to  cross  his  land, 
and  threatens  to  sue  him  for  trespass  for  do¬ 
ing  so  along  the  path  which  has  been  hitherto 
used.  Has  B.  any  redress  ? 

A  ns. — This  appears  to  be  a  case  where  a 
right  of  way  arises  from  necessity.  If  a  f  armer 
sells  to  another  a  part  of  his  land  so  situated 
that  it  cannot  be  reached  except  over  the 
farmer’s  ground,  then  the  purchaser  is  entitled 
to  a  right  of  way  over  the  ground.  The  law 
presumes  a  right  of  way  reserved,  or  rather 
gives  a  new  right  of  way  from  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  and. the  new  way  ceases  with  the 
necessity  for  it.  Indeed  so  limited  is  the  way 
of  necessity,  in  regard  to  its  duration,  that  it 
remains  attached  to  the  land  in  favor  of  which 
it  was  created,  only  so  long  as  the  owner 
thereof  has  no  other  means  of  access; 
but  the  moment  the  owner  of  such  a  way  ac¬ 
quires  by  purchase  of  other  land,  or  otherwise 
a  way  of  access  from  the  highway  on  some  oth¬ 
er  land,  the  “  way  of  necessity”  is  at  an  end. 
The  owner  of  the  land  has  the  right  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  way  to  be  used  by  the  purchaser  ; 
but  if  he  declines  to  exercise  that  right,  then 
the  purchaser  may  select  a  suitable  route  ; 
but  in  doing  so  he  must  regard  the  interests 
and  convenience  of  the  owner  of  the  land. 
When  the  purchaser  has  made  a  reasonable 
selection  he  must  confine  himself  to  it,  and  can¬ 
not  afterw  ards  change  its  course  according 
to  his  wishes;  but  if  the  owner  of  the  land  ob¬ 
structs  the  way,  the  purchaser  may  pass  over 
adjoining  land,  doing  no  damage.  The  owner¬ 


from  planting  climbing  vines  on  the  line? 
Should  thoy  cover  bis  wall  has  he  a  right  to 
remove  or  destroy  them?  Do  such  vines  in¬ 
jure  the  wall  ? 

Ans  — Our  friend  has,  we  suppose,  no  legal 
right  to  plant  vines  on  the  line  there,  as  when 
they  grow  up  they  will  cover  the  wall,  and  be 
supported  by  inserting  their  tiny  feet  in  the 
neighbor’s  premises.  The  latter  would  have  a 
right  to  destroy  the  clinging  vines  from  the 
windows  or  roof  of  his  house;  but  he  would 
have  no  right  to  trespass  on  your  property  to 
do  so.  The  vines  preserve  instead  of  injuring 
the  walls,  promote  a  dry  instead  of  a  damp 
interior  and  are  an  ornament  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

L.  S.  M.,  Lee,  Mass. — How  old  must  cattle 
and  horses  be  to  be  taxable,  and  are  they  taxa¬ 
ble  where  they  are  kept  or  where  the  owner 
lives? 

Ans. — Cattle,  horses  and  mules,  one  year; 
sheep  and  swine  six  months.  If  they  are  kept 
for  a  year  in  any  place,  or  if  employed  in 
carrying  passengers  for  hire,  they  are  taxable 
in  the  place  where  they  are  kept:  otherwise 
they  are  taxable  where  the  owner  lives  if 
within  the  State. 


SILK  MOTH  AND  PARASITES. 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 


A  subscriber  at  Alexandria,  Dakota,  sends 
to  the  Rural  three  cocoons  of  one  of  our 
largest  silk  moths — Platysamia  Cecropia.  He 
saj  s  :  “  The  worm  which  I  find  in  one  of  them 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  MAY  EXPLAIN  THE  ABOVE  AFTER  THE  28th.  Fig.  329. 


There  are  a  large  number  of  rascals  who 
make  it  a  regular  business  to  prey  upon  coun¬ 
try  folks  in  various  ways  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  about  the  time  when  the  crops  are 
marketed,  and  when,  therefore,  farmers  have 
generally  more  money  than  usual,  the  number 
of  sharpers  who  seek  gain  in  country  places  is 
greatly  increased,  and  the  efforts  of  all  be¬ 
come  extraordinarily  lively.  It’s  harvest 
time  for  them,  too,  and  they  are  eager  to 
gather  in  the  crop  before  the  farmer’s  needs 
scatter  it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  There 
is  a  family  likeness  between  the  plans  of  many 
of  these  fellows,  so  that  by  laying  bare  one  a 
clue  is  given  to  the  nature  of  several  others  of 
the  same  stripe.  No  amount  of  warnings  or 
cautions  here  or  anywhere  else  will  protect 
from  imposition  a  person  who  doesn’t  reflect  a 
little  on  the  offers  made  to  him  in  newspaper 
advertisements  or  in  circulars  sent  through 
the  mail.  Bear  in  mind,  always,  that  any 
person  who  advertises  in  this  or  any  other  way 
has  to  spend  considerable  money  to  reach  the 
public  eye,  and  expects  to  recoup  this  together 
with  a  profit  on  his  enterprise  from  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  his  patrons. 

Many  advertise  that  they  will  give  some¬ 
thing  valuable  for  nothing;  but  not  one  of 
them  ever  does  so.  If  the  best  of  them  do  not 
require  money  for  what  they  offer,  they  re¬ 
quire  service  worth  money  ,  while  the  bulk  of 
those  who  adveriise  in  this  way  are  sheer 
humbugs,  who  ought  to  be  left  severely  alone. 
The  more  tempting  the  offers,  in  99  cases  out 
of  100,  the  greater  the  caution  needed  in  hav¬ 
ing  anything  to  do  with  the  advertisers. 
Among  the  agricultural  community  nine- 
tenths,  yes,  nineteen-twentieths,  of  the  frauds 
practiced  on  dupes  are  successful  through  the 
greedy  credulity  or  dishonest  rapacity  of  the 
latter.  They  want  and  expect  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing,  or  more  than  the  worth 
of  their  money,  and  the  sharpers  knowing 
their  failings,  appeal  to  them,  and  scoop  in 
shoals  of  gudgeons.  For  nearly  10  years  the 
Eye-Opener  has  been  on  the  lookout  for 
frauds  upon  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  has  yet  to  learn  of  one  which 
proved  successful  to  any  extent  which  did  not 
appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  its  dupes.  Of  all 
those  which  you  have  seen  exposed  in  this  De¬ 
partment,  can  you  remember  one  which  was 
not  of  this  character  ? 

The  man  who  is  not  over-greedy  ;  who 
doesn’t  crave  to  get  something  for  nothing  or 
five  dollars’  worth  of  goods  for  one  dollar  in 
cash;  who  doesn’t  want  to  take  advantage  of 
the  advertized  folly  of  people  anxious  to  give 
away  goods  gratis  or  for  a  tithe  of  their  value; 
who  doesn’t  think  he  is  smart  enough  to  beat 
traveling  sharpers  at  their  own  game,  al¬ 
though  he  ought  to  know'  that  they  have  pre¬ 
pared  everything  beforehand  to  swindle  him; 
who  is  not  so  soft  as  to  be  beguiled  into  sign¬ 
ing  papers  tor  strangers;  who  reads  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Rural  and  remembers  not 
only  the  cases  of  fraud  and  rascality  exposed, 
but  similar  cases  on  which  light  has  been  cast 
by  such  exposures,  will  ne#er  be  duped  by 
humbugs  and  swindlers. 


To  Several  Inquirers.— Inquiry  tells  us 
that  J.  M.  Boyce,  of  Grofton  VV.  Va.,  is  a 
humbug.  We  were  stiongly  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  our  exposure  of  this  man  some 
time  back  h8d  squelched  him;  but  have  you 
nev  er  noticed  what  a  tremendous  amount  of 
vitality  rests  in  the  carcasses  of  some  noxious 
pests  . The  Eastern  Manufacturing  Com¬ 

pany  of  Mechanics’  Falls,  Me.,  is  merely  an 

alias  for  T.  B.  Sloan,  a  humbug . The 

Magnetic  Watch  Company  of  Newton,  Mass  , 
is  a  fraud . So  is  the  Hub  Watch  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Boston,  Mass . Here  are  some  con¬ 

cerns  of  the  same  kind  belonging  to  the  same 
place: — The  Bay  State  Organ  Company;  the 
Eastern  Gun  Works;  the  Enterprise  Publish¬ 
ing  Company ;  the  Home  Delight  Company ; 
the  Paris  Art  Company  and  the  Parisian 

Photograph  Company . The  Juvenile 

Steam  Engine  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  a 
fraud.  So  are  J.  G.  Clark;  the  Paris  Book 
Novelty  Co. ;  and  the  Marion  Trust  Company. 


Cato. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 


RIGHT  OF  WAY  OF  NECESSITY. 

L.  S .,  Mansfield,  Mass,— While  A.  and  B. 
yvere  friends  the  former  sold  to  the  latter  a 


ship  of  a  right  of  way  carries  with  it  the  right 
to  make  all  necessary  repairs  at  all  reasonable 
times,  and  to  remove  all  obstructions  on  it. 

LIEN  ON  A  STALLION’S  GET  FOR  SERVICE. 

T.  M.  T ,  Newark,  Ohio.— Has  the  owner  of 
a  stallion  a  lien  upon  its  get  in  this  State  for 
service  fees,  and  how  can  he  secure  it  ? 

Ans. — Yes  ;  the  owner  or  keeper  of  a  stallion 
in  Ohio  has  a  lien  upon  the  get  or  produce  of 
such  stallion,  for  the  period  of  one  year  after 
birth,  for  the  payment  of  service  fee  of  such 
stallion.  In  order  to  perfect  such  lien,  the 
owner  or  keeper  of  such  stallion  must,  within 
ten  months  from  the  time  of  the  rendition  of 
such  service  by  the  stallion,  file  with  the  record¬ 
er  of  the  county  where  the  service  has  been  ren¬ 
dered,  an  affidavit  of  the  amount  due  such  keep¬ 
er  or  owner  for  said  service,  and  for  filing  or 
making  any  copy  of  such  affidavit  or  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  date  of  such  filing,  the  recorder 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  for  like  services  in  regard  to 
chattel  mortgages. 

N.  H.  B.,  Phillipstown,  III. — It  is  not  very 
likely  that  B’s  heirs  can  obtain  relief  through 
the  courts  at  this  late  day,  especially  as  B. 
himself  lived  so  many  years  after  the  trans¬ 
action  without  taking  any  action  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  conduct  of  S.  was  treacherous 
and  dishonest,  but  it  is  very  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  the  law  could  punish  him  for  it  after 
a  lapse  of  27  years,  or  even  of  21  years,  the 
interval  that  has  elapsed  since  D.  assigned  to 
him  the  land  for  which  he  had  so  shamefully 
schemed.  There  may  be  some  nice  points  in 
the  case,  however,  not  stated  in  your  letter,  so 
that  it  might  be  well  to  consult  an  honest, 
local  lawyer,  whose  inquiries  would  draw  out 
full  information:  but  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
to  begin  a  suit  now  would  be  to  incur  useless 
expense. 

T.  S,  L.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. — A  owns  a  building 
on  the  line  of  my  garden,  can  he  prevent  me 


is  very  hurtful  to  our  apple,  plum  and  Box- 
elder  trees.  The  small  worms  w  hich  I  find  in 
the  others  I  know  nothing  about,  but  suspect 
and  hope  they  are  parasites  on  the  other.  Is 
it  so  ?  If  so,  in  destroying  the  cocoons  I  have 
been  killing  more  friends  than  foes.”  The 
supposition  is  correct.  In  July  or  August 
when  the  large  Cecropia  or  [silk-moth  larva 
was  feeding  upon  the  apple  foliage  a  beauti¬ 
ful  ichneumon  fly,  known  to  science  as  Cryp- 
tus  extrematus,  came  upon  it  and  pierced  its 
delicate  skin  with  a  long  tripple  javelin-like 
ovipositor  and  left  three  or  four  score  of  eggs. 
When  the  man  was  asked  which  he  thought 
the  worst — birds  or  worms,  he  said  he  couldn’t 
tell  for  he  had  never  had  the  birds.  Our  silk- 
moth  larva  could  not  say  that  it  had  not  had 
tne  worms,  for  soon  these  numerous  eggs 
batch,  when  as  many  little  ichneumon  larvae 
commence  to  eat  out  the  inside  of  his  wormship. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  silk- worm 
has  been  literally  disemboweled,  it  is  yet  able 
to  spin  its  large  cocoon  in  which  the  little  ich¬ 
neumon  larvae  now  open  their  cocoons,  which  in 
form  and  size  look  not  unlike  quinine  capsules. 
These  crowd  each  other  and  almost  till  the 
large  cocoon.  They  then  remind  one  of  cart¬ 
ridges  packed  side  by  side  in  a  box.  When 
the  specimens  reached  me  these  wasp-like  pu¬ 
pae  had  fully  developed,  and  as  I  opened  the 
cocoon  several  crowded  rapidly  out  and  even 
flew  towards  the  window.  They  are  black 
and  brown  with  a  white  spot  at  the  end  of  the 
body  and  a  wide  white  circle  or  baud  in  the 
center  of  their  antenna;.  They  are  really  very 
handsome.  Their  slim,  graceful  bodies  are  so 
brightly  colored,  and  in  the  case  of  the  female, 
the  long  tripartite  ovipositors  are  surely  very 
interesting  and  attractive.  Most  people  would 
fear  to  touch  these  wasp-like  insects,  though 
any  fear  is  groundless.  Still,  as  I  picked  them 
up  to-day  I  plainly  smelt  the  same  odor  which 
we  notice  when  our  Lees  sting  us  or  our 
clothing. 


These  parasites  do  unbounded  good.  The 
large  silk  moth  lays  a  large  number  of  eggs, 
and  if  all  developed,  and  matured,  and  in  turn 
laid  their  eggs,  these  large  insects  would  soon 
destroy  all  such  plants  as  they  feed  upon.  The 
apple,  plum,  cherry,  pear,  maple,  willow,  lilac, 
English  alder,  currant,  hazel,  elder,  hickory, 
birch,  hawtborne,  honey-locust.  Box-elder, 
and  barberry  all  serve  it  for  food,  and  would 
cease  to  exist  except  for  the  parasites.  Thus 
we  should  never  destroy  the  large  cocoons  so 
often  seen  in  orchards  in  autumn,  at  least  till 
w  e  have  made  careful  examination.  Even  them 
if  the  pupa  is  strong  and  well,  we  had  better 
keep  it,  and  rear  the  large  handsome  moth- 
There  are  few  more  attractive  objects  in 
nature. 

Ag’l  Coll .,  Lansing,  Mich. 


THE  INDIAN  GAME. 


For  table  use,  not  for  fighting  or  show 
purposes;  weight  greater  than  its  ap¬ 
pearance  indicates ;  general  characteristics 
of  the  cock  and  hen :  flesh  abundant  and  of 
excellent  quality,  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  its  laying  properties;  none  j  et  in  this 
country  for  sale. 


The  word,  Game,  through  the  power  of  as¬ 
sociation  will  at  once  suggest  to  the  minds 
of  many,  disgraceful  cock  fights,  held  under 
cover  of  darkness  in  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
with  sentinels  posted  to  give  wt-rning  of  the 
dreaded  police.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such 
odium  attaches  to  this  name,  for  there  are 
many  varieties  of  exhibition  Games,  bred  in 
this  country  by  men  who  would  be  first  in  any 
community  to  frown  upon  and  condemn  the 
barbarous  sport  that  in  a  ruder  age  was  the 
delight  of  kings,  nobles,  bishops  and  citi¬ 
zens  generally.  The  Indian  Game,  however 
is  not  a  fowl  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  cock¬ 
fight,  nor  is  it,  like  many  of  the  exhibition 
Games  of  this  country,  bred  chiefly,  if  nut 
solely  lor  the  beauty  of  its  plumage.  The 
Indian  Game  is  first  of  alia  table  fowl;  it  is 
large  in  size,  solid  and  compact  in  make  up, 
very  broad  and  heavy  in  the  breast:  although 
its  shanks  and  neck  are  long  and  the  fowl  has 
the  appearance  of  great  hight  ard  little  solid¬ 
ity,  it  is  very  deceiving  in  appearance.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  fact  let  me  cite  a  case> 
The  Indian  Game  cock  which  I  recently  im¬ 
ported  from  England  I  was  showing  to  a 
breeder  of  Wyandottes,  Langshans  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks.  I  asked  him  to  guess  upon  the 
bird’s  weight.  After  carefully  looking  him 
over  he  replied  “  He  will  weigh  about 
five  pounds.”  1  had  just  weighed  him  and  his 
weight  was  exactly  nine  pouuds.  I  then 
caught  him  and  handed  him  to  this  gentleman, 
who  exclaimed,  What  a  breast  he  has.  It 
feels  as  if  it  must  be  swollen.”  This  deceptive 
appearance  is  due  to  the  shortness  of  the 
feathers  and  the  closeness  with  which  they  lie 
to  the  body  of  the  fowl.  The  weight  of  adult 
fowls  is  as  follows;  cocks  eight  to  10  pounds 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  “that  tired  feeling,”  Is  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  be  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  improved.” 
R.  A.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Made 

only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mas*. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


WONDERFUL  PEACH 

Awanli-d  FIRST  I'ltiilKM  and  Special  Prize 
of  SILVER  .11 KIIAI,  at  .III.  Holly  Fair. 

Etremely  large,  very  lute,  exquisitely 
beitutiiiil  (bright  yellow  and  carmine),  a 
heavy  and  s  lire  cropper:  the  only  large, 
late,  handsome  Free  Stone  Pencil. 

Flesh  yellow,  superb  quality,  very  free 
and  small  pit— the  most  profitable  tor 
market,  invaluable  for  the  home  garden,  and 
unsurpassed  for  canning  or  evaporating— 
what  everybudi/  wants.  Descriptive  circular  with  testimo¬ 
nials  of  practical  fruit-growers  and  colored  plate  free. 

30(1,000  trees  standard  varieties  of  Peaches— a  large  stock 
of  Apple,  Pear,  Plump,  Cherry,  Quince  and  other  Orchard 
Fruits,  and  an  immense  stock  of  Blackberries,  Straw¬ 
berries.  Raspberries,  Grapes  and  other  Small  Fruits.  Head, 
quarters  for  Monmouth  and  Gandy  (the  best  early  and 
late)  —Strawberries,  Erie  Blackberry,  Golden 
Queen  Raspberry,  Spaulding  and  Abund¬ 
ance  (curculio  -  proof)  Plums.  Mf.kch’S 
Quince,  Lawson  (Gomel)  Pear,  Delaware 
Winter  Apple  and  Nut-Bearing  Trees. 

Lovett’s  Catalogue  for  Fall  of 1888, 
giving  plain  and  practical  instructions  for 
culture  and  management,  with  honest  descrip¬ 
tions  (telling  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits) 
of  all  worthy  varieties  of  Orchard  and  Small 
Fruits,  both  new  and  old,  gratis. 

%  J.  T.  LOVETT  CO„  Little  Silver,  N.  J* 
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or  even  more;  hens  five  aud  one  half  to  seven 
pounds  or  more- 

The  Indian  Game  cock  has  a  rather  long 
head  with  broadish  skull;  a  neck  of  medium 
length  and  slightly  arched;  a  strong,  well- 
curved  beak;  an  irregular  pea  comb,  small  in 
size  and  fitting  closely  to  the  head;  very 
scanty  ear-lobes  and  wattles;  a  very  thick,  com¬ 
pact  body,  very  broad  at  the  shoulders  and 
tanering  toward  the  tail;  a  flattish  back;  a 
very  wide  breast,  prominent  and  well- 
rounded;  short  wings  carried  closely  to  the 
body  ;  round  and  stout  thighs;  rather  long  and 
strong  shanks;  and  a  tail  of  medium  length 
with  a  few  narrow  secondary  sickles  and  tail 
coverts,  carried  rather  low.  The  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  cock  is  that  of  a  broad,  some¬ 
what  tall,  powerful,  active,  sprightly  and 
vigorous  bird;  the  plumage  is  short,  close^ 
hard  and  very  brilliant;  the  breast,  under¬ 
body  and  thighs  are  of  a  glossy  black  color 
with  a  green  luster;  the  neck  hackle  is  green, 
glossy  black,  each  feather  having  a  brown 
crimson  shaft;  the  back  and  saddle  are  a 
mixture  of  rich  greenish-black  and  brown 
crimson,  the  former  greatly  predominating; 
the  wing-bow  is  chestnut  and  the  wing-bar 
black  with  a  rich  green  luster;  the  tail  is 
green  glossy  black. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  hen,  with 
the  modifications  due  to  sex,  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  cock.  Like  his,  her  shanks  and 
toes  are  of  a  deep  yellow  or  orange  color;  face 
wattles  and  ear-lobes  red,  and  the  beak  either 
horn  colored  or  j  ellow  striped  with  horn.  She 
differs  in  plumage,  however,  the  grouud  color 
being  a  chestnut  brown,  the  feathers  laced 
with  a  medium  sized  V-shaped  lacing  of 
metallic  green  glossy  black,  which  looks  as  if  it 
were  embossed  or  raised,  and  renders  the  bird 
exquisitely  beautiful  in  appearance. 

The  flesh  of  the  Indian  Game  is  abundant 
and  distributed  just  where  it  is  most  desired 
— tnisany  one  can  see  by  handling  the  fowl — 
and  its  flavor  is  pronounced  by  those  who 
have  tasted  it  as  excellent.  Such  men  as  Mr. 
Tegetmeier,  Mr.  Comyns  and  other  English 
authorities,  have  not  hesitated  to  place  the 
Indian  Game  in  the  very  foremost  position  as 
a  table  fowl.  Concerning  its  laying  qualities 
there  seems  to  be  some  controversy,  some 
writers  averring  that  it  excels  all  other  va" 
rieiies  of  Games  in  the  number  of  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  and  that  it  will  lay  more  eggs  than  any 
variety  except  the  Leghorns  and  Hamburgs; 
while  others  assert  that  it  is  a  rather  poor  lay¬ 
er,  not  to  be  compared  with  some 
vai  leties  of  domestic  fowls.  In  this  country 
theie  has  been  no  opportunity  to  test  the 
breed’s  laying  qualities,  for,  so  far  as  1  know, 
only  Mr.  H.  P.  Clarke,  of  Irvington,  Ind., 
aLd  Mr.  H.  IS.  Babcock,  of  Providence,  R.  1  , 
own  any  of  these  fowls,  and  their  importa¬ 
tions  are  of  so  recent  a  date  that  these  men 
could  not  testify  of  their  own  knowledge  upon 
this  subject.  1  have,  however,  seen  the  eggs 
laid  by  the  variety.  I  imported  some  last 
summer  which  tailed  to  hatch,  and  they  were 
very  large  with  a  slight  tint  of  buff,  some 
being  quite  light,  while  others  weie  quite 
deep.  They  were  fine-lookiDg  eggs. 

This  breed,  if  it  comes  into  favor  in  this 
country,  will  win  its  popularity  on  account  of 
its  beauty  aud  its  excellent  table  qualities. 
The  male  birds  will  probably  be  used  for 
crossing  upon  the  flocks  of  those  who  raise 
poultry  for  market  to  improve  the  q.iautity 
and  quality  of  the  flesh,  while  some  fancier 
will  be  found  who  will  cultivate  the  variety 
for  its  wonderful  beauty.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  eggs  or  fowls  will  be  ottered  for  sale  at 
present.  I  have  certainly  none  for  sale. 

H.  S.  BABCOCK. 


illje  UitmjarD. 


NORTHERN  GRAPE  LINE. 


On  looking  over  this  year’s  heavy  crop  of 
grapes,  i  thought  that  I  would  give  you  some 
results  of  my  experience  in  growing  this  fruit 
00  miles  northwest  of  Montreal.  I  commenced 
eight  years  ago  by  planting  a  few  varieties 
each  of  such  as  1  had  seen  recommended.  1  w  as 
then  quite  ignorant  of  vine  culture,  but  of  the 
350  vines  then  planted  1  have  not  lost  one.  I 
commenced  with  the  trellis  system— -posts  and 
wires — but  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  1  aband¬ 
oned  it.  The  main  arms  of  the  vines  had  become 
difficult  to  lay  down  in  the  fall,  and  had  grown 
unsightly ;  so  1  sawed  them  off  near  the  roots, 
and  adopted  the  French  system  of  annual  re¬ 
newal,  preserving,  when  pruning  in  the  fall, 
two  healthy  shoots  nearest  the  ground ,  five  or 
six  feet  long,  for  next  season’s  fruiting.  These 
are  easily  held  down  by  a  spadeful  of  earth 
until  spring,  when  1  tie  them  up,  each  forming 
nearly  a  half  circle  on  either  side  of  the  stake. 
The  new  wood  1  pinch  back  to  about  two  feet 
in  length,  and  nip  or  break  off  all  laterals. 
This  system  I  find  easy  and  satisfactory, 


To  be  more  explicit,  but  at  the  expense  of 
being  tedious,  I  name  the  varieties  which  I 
have  in  cultivation  :  Adirondac,  Agawam, 
Brighton.  Concord,  Cettage,  Delaware,  Early 
Victor,  Janesville,  Hartford  Prolific,  Lady 
Washington,  Lindley,  Moore’s  Early,  Massa- 
soit,  Martha,  Perkins,  Pocklington,  Prentiss, 
Salem,  Talman,  Walter  and  Worden.  The 
situation  is  a  hill-side,  with  a  southern  aspect, 
and  well  protected  from  north  winds;  the  soil 
a  sandy  loam ;  and  the  only  fertilizers  used,  a 
little  bone  meal  once,  and  latterly  some  wood 
ashes.  Perkins,  Walter  and  Agaw  am  mildew¬ 
ed  with  me  from  the  first,  whether  pruned 
close  or  allowed  to  grow  rampant.  The  first 
to  ripen  were  the  Janesville  and  Talman 
Seedling,  followed  closely  by  Cottage  and 
Moore's  Early;  next  in  succession  of  black  va¬ 
rieties,  Hartford  Prolific,  Early  Victor,  Ad¬ 
irondac,  Worden  and  Concord.  The  red 
ripened  in  the  following  order:  Delaware, 
Salem,  Brighton,  Lady  Washington,  Martha 
and  Prentiss.  This  time  last  year,  all  varie¬ 
ties  were  ripe;  this  year,  at  the  same  date, 
only  Janesville,  Talman  aud  some  of  Moore’s 
Early.  Concords  are  now  only  coloring. 

1  do  not  think,  judging  from  my  personal 
experience,  that  grape  growing  can  be  made 
a  success  in  this  latitude,  except  with  the  earli¬ 
est  varieties,  and  in  favorable  situations. 
True,  the  Chasselas  has  been  grown  with  suc¬ 
cess  at  Aylmer,  70  miles  northwest  of  here, 
and  last  season,  Mrs.  McKay,  of  Papineauville, 
21  miles  northwest  of  here,  sent  me  ripe  fruit 
of  the  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau  aud  the  Cas- 
selas  Meuuier,  iipe  on  the  10th  of  September 
and  grown  on  vines  which  her  father  brought 
from  France  50  years  ago. 

1  have  six  Niagaia  seedlings  from  the  seeds 
you  distributed  a  lew  years  ago.  None  of 
them  has  yet  fruited;  tour  of  the  vines  have 
small,  thin  leaves;  two  have  large,  leathery, 
dark-green  foliage,  ana  ripen  their  wood  early. 
If  these  two  come  to  anything  I  will  advise 
you.  R.  LANIGAN. 

Calumet,  Quebec. 


FARM  SKETCHES. 


NO.  I 


He  was  fresh  from  Castle  Garden  when  I 
first  saw  him.  He  stood  in  the  store  as 
patiently  as  an  ox  might  have  stood  while  we 
waited  for  the  team  from  the  farm.  His 
heavy  face  was  immovable.  His  little  eyes 
barely  glanced  about  to  note  the  strange  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  new  country  into  which  the  wave 
of  immigration  had  drifted  him.  What  an  un¬ 
couth  object  he  seemed !  Tne  little  cap  with  the 
straggling  yellow  hair  stealing  from  beneath  it, 
the  queer  coat,  with  the  long,  dangling  skirts, 
the  high  boots  and  the  bag-like  pants;  the  ser¬ 
vile  stoop  in  the  shoulders  and  the  patient 
stupidity.  Can  America  assimilate  such 
material  as  this? 

He  was  a  Russian,  so  we  learned  after  a  few 
weeks.  Little  by  little  he  dropped  his  awk¬ 
wardness  and  showed  that  his  stupidity  was  not 
all  hopeless.  Nobody  taught  him  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Americanism,  he  absorbed  them:  free¬ 
dom,  hope,  courage,  manhood  came  to  him 
almost  nnpei  ceptibly.  We  are  reading  the 
articles  on  Siberia  in  the  Century  Magaziue; 
those  terrible  pen- pictures  of  tne  greatest  pre¬ 
sent  crime  against  Liberty.  W e  started  read¬ 
ing  these  articles  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Nihilists  occupied  about  the  place  in  Rus¬ 
sian  politics  that  the  Anarchists  occupy  here. 
Gradually  the  conviction  has  grown  upon 
us  that  if  we  lived  in  Russia  to-day  we  would 
have  to  join  the  Nihilists  or  leave  the  country. 
We  tried  to  learn  something  of  Russian  life 
from  Hans,  but  his  tongue  could  not  yet 
straighten  itself  out  into  our  language.  He 
could  only  nod  and  laugh  or  shake  his  head. 
Do  we  understand  the  courage  needed  by 
such  as  he  to  leave  home  and  friends  and  go 
into  a  strange  land  where  hardly  a  single 
condition  of  life  seems  natural?  It  is  super¬ 
human  courage  or  divine  inspiration  prompted 
by  a  whisper  from  the  spirit  of  Liberty. 

At  last  a  letter  came  from  Russia.  A  letter 
from  a  distant  home!  We  wondered  as  we 
looked  at  the  heavy,  straggling  lines,  what 
news  it  conveyed.  The  farther  we  go  from 
home,  the  happier  are  we  at  joyful  tidings. 
Distance  but  adds  to  the  intensity  of  sad 
news.  We  can  only  feel  how  far  we  are  from 
those  we  love,  and  how  cold  must  be  the 
words  we  write  on  paper.  It  is  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  voice  and  the  tender  hand-clasp  that 
reach  the  heart. 

Hans  read  his  letter  at  night,  at  the  bam. 
How  it  ihauged  him.  The  old  servile  stoop 
came  back,  His  eyes  were  red  with  crying,  is 
there  anything  more  pitiful  thau  a  strong  man 
in.lears?  He  weni,about  his  v> orkin  a  listless, 


weary  way.  He  shunned  us,  crawling  away 
like  a  hunted  animal.  It  was  as  though  the 
hand  of  Slavery  had  reached  out  to  touch 
him,  to  remind  him  that  he  never  could  escape 
from  it.  He  dropped  all  his  Americanism — he 
was  only  the  Russian  peasant  again. 

We  got  the  story  at  last.  He  must  go  back 
to  serve  five  years  in  the  Russian  army.  If 
he  did  not  report  at  a  certain  date,  his  father’s 
farm  would  be  confiscated  bv  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Thus  it  is  that  Russia  governs  her  peo¬ 
ple.  And  did  he  go  back — you  ask?  He  is 
safe  and  happy  here.  He  knows  the  fate  that 
awaits  him,  the  army  discipline,  the  lash — 
possibly  Siberia.  Why  not  stay 
in  this  land  of  freedom,  where  in 
spite  of  all  the  mou things  of  demagogues,  a 
man  can  come  nearer  true  manhood  than  he 
can  on  any  other  spot  on  this  earth  ?  But  how 
about  the  old  father  and  mother  ?  Ah  !  Those 
Russians  know  how  to  make  men  do  their  bid¬ 
ding  1  Put  yourself  in  his  place.  Would  you 
have  gone  back  after  a  taste  of  life  in  Ameri¬ 
ca?  He  went,  smothering  tie  feelings  his 
few  months  in  America  had  taught  him — such 
feelings  would  bring  the  Russian  soldier  only 
lashes — he  turned  his  back  upon  liberty  and 
went  back  to  slavery.  Would  r/ow  do  it  ?  Would 
you  do  it,  I  ask  again,  that  your  parents 
might  keep  their  home  ? 

There  are  many  things  in  this  America  of 
ours  that  are  not  right.  Our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  far  from  perfect.  We  are  fend  of 
pointing  them  out  and  bewailing  them,  and 
yet  at  such  an  incident  as  this,  who  will  not 
say  with  a  full  htart:  “Thank  God  for  the 
blessed  privilege  of  being  known  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen?”  h.  w.  c. 
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NIT.  HOPE  NURSERIES 

1840  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  1888 

We  offer  for  FALL  PLANTING  the  largest, 
moat  complete  and  carefully  cultivated  collections 
in  the  United  8tatea  of: 

FRUIT  TREES.  Standard  and  Dwarf. 
CRAPES.  All  the  best  old  and  new  sorts,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fine  new  grape  “  Mills.” 

SMALL  FRUITS.  All  the  best,  embracing:  the 
new  Gooseberry  “Industry.” 

^^A^lNTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
ROSES  of  every  class,  the  finest  in  cultivation. 
Catalogues  sent  to  all  regular  customers,  Free. 
To  others:  No.  1,  Fruits,  10c. ;  No.  2,  Ornamental 
Trees,  etc.,  illustrated,  16c.;  No.  3,  Strawberries; 
No.  4,  Wholesale;  No.  6,  Roses,  free. 

ELLWANCER  &.  BARRY. 


Trees  and  Tree-Planting. 

BY  GEN.  JAMES  S.  BRISBIN,  U.’S.  A. 

With  Portrait.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


There  is  scarcely  a  farmer  or  villager  in  America 
who  would  not  put  money  into  his  pociet  by  rending 
this  book  and  acting  according  to  its  suggestions.— 
N.  Y.  Herald. 

The  author  is  an  authority  on  the  subject  und<  r  con 
sideration,  and  the  volume  is  replete  with  valuable  and 
interesting  information  —Observer,  N.  Y. 

Ought  to  be  read  by  ei  crybody  with  ground  enough 
to  plant  a  tree.— Philadelphia  Times. 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  YorK. 

The  above  work  is  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will 
be  sent  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  tostpaid,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States  or  Canada, on  receipt  of  the  pi  ice. 

Harper’s  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents  in 
stamps  for  postage. 


HILP0RN  RASPBERRY, 


Two  years  ago  the  proprietors  of  Fonthill  Nurseries 
of  Canada  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  this  valuable 
Black  Cap,  and  can  now  furnish  flist-class  plnnis  at 
reasonable  rates;  much  hardier  than  Gregg,  fully  as 
productive,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

See  notice  In  Rural  of  Sept.  15th.  Send  for  circular 
and  price.  Address 

STONE  &  WELLINGTON, 

Toronto,  Canada. 


While  our  club  was  in  session  the  other 
night  we  got  an  illustration  of  the  way  agri- 
cultuie  is  sliding  into  special  lines.  The 
butcher  has  a  shop  close  to  the  store.  He 
frequently  goes  through  the  store  to  reach  his 
shop.  While  we  were  holding  our  meeting  he 
and  his  man  passed  by  us  with  several  car¬ 
casses  of  Chicago  dressed  beef.  This  beef  had 
come  up  from  New  York  by  express.  It  was 
neatly  packed  in  sacking  and  is,  as  all  of  us 
well  know,  of  first-rate  quality.  This  incident 
made  us  think  that  but  a  few  years  ago  this 
butcher  killed  almost  all  his  own  beeves, many 
of  which  were  raised  in  the  township.  Now 
he  hardly  ever  kills  anything  but  calves.  The 
cheap  corn  and  grass  of  the  West  are  too  much 
for  us.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  raise 
smaller  cattle  in  order  to  keep  our  end  up. 
Now  and  then  some  of  our  people  will 
fatten  up  some  dry  cow  and  butcher  her, 
but  as  a  rule  we  keep  dairy  cows  and  keep 
them  just  as  long  as  their  teeth  hold  out. 
Where  these  old  cows  go  to  when  their  teeth 
wear  down  to  the  gums  is  a  problem  nobody 
seems  able  to  solve.  Many  of  the  old  farmers 
see  a  very  black  side  to  this  new  state  of  af¬ 
fairs.  Their  idea  of  farming  comes  from  the 
old  school,  which  taught  that  true  economy 
required  that  the  farmer  should  make  it  his 
first  aim  to  produce  as  many  of  his  necessaries 
as  possible  at  home.  Thus  the  farmer  of  old 
times  seldom  bought  meat  or  coarse  clothing 
or  dozens  of  other  things  that  he  now  goes  to 
the  store  for.  We  are  drifting  into  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming — a  system  of  specialties — the 
principles  of  which  Uncle  Jacob  explained  as 
the  butcher  carried  his  Chicago  dressed  beef 
into  the  shop:  “You  dake  von  off  dese  big 
families  dot  vas  strong-handed  in  mit  der 
house  uud  out  of  it.  Ven  all  dem  boys  und 
girls  starts  out  mit  vork,  off  von  does  von  yob 
und  anoder  does  anoder  yob  und  anoder  does 
somedink  else,  der  conseguence  vas  dot  dey 
vas  all  vork  togedder  und  accomplish 
somedink.  Dis  coundry  vas  shust  like 
a  big  family.  It  vas  not  60, 000, 000 
beeble  all  vorkiug  mit  demselfs,  but 
effery  man  vas  interested  mit  somebody 
else.  Now  den  der  idea  vas  dot  off  certain 
beeble  vas  make  a  beesness  off  making  clothes 
dey  vas  make  them  clothes  sheaper  dan  dem 
beeble  dot  vas  not  make  it  a  beesness.  It  vas 
der  same  vay  mit  shoes  und  hats,  und  all 
dese  Oder  tings.  Dividing  dese  tings  up  mit 
special  broducts  vas  sheapen  dem.  Dem 
fellers  out  Vest  on  dem  big  ranches  vas  raise 
cattle  shust  so  much  sheaper  dan  we  can. 
Den  dem  fellers  in  dem  corn  States  dey  vas 
find  dat  dej  can  fat  dem  cattle  sheaper  dan 
dem  fellers  dot  raises  dem  mit  der  first  blace. 
Den  der  railroads  find  dot  dey  can  ship  der 
beef  off  dose  cattle  all  ofer  der  country 
sheaper  dan  der  butcher  can  pick  up  der 
cattle  und  kill  dem.  Now  den,  dese  tings  vas 
true,  uud  dere  vas  no  Jaw  to  brevent  dem. 
Vas  it  pay  dot  New  Shersey  farmer  to  try  und 
raise  beef  ven  dem  fellers  vas  sell  it  for  less 
dan  it  costs  him?  Dot  vas  not  beesness 
farming.  He  vas  better  occept  der  situation 
und  shust  raise  somedink  dot  dem  fellers  vas 
not  able  to  raise,  Dot  vas  btesness  farming.” 

small  PICA, 


Newand  Rare  Plants, Orchids, k 

A  Larne  Collection  of  Hot-liouse  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  carefully  grown  at  Low  Ra  es. 
ORCHIDS,  u  very  extensive  stock  Hast  Indian, 
Mexican,  Central  and  South  American,  ftc  Pitcher 
Plants,  a  large  collection  ;  Roses,  Clematis,  &e. 

DUTCH  BULBS, 

Large  Importations  from  Leading  Growers  In 
Holland  Fruit  ai  d  Ornamental  Trees,  »fcc. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES- 

TREES  ■  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  Fit  UIT  and  Ornamental 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Ttoses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue  Fall  of  1883,  mailed  free.  Established  1862. 

BLOOMINGTON(PHCENIX)  NURSERY 

SIDJiEt  TUTTLE  &  CO.  Proprietor*,  BLOOJUNUTOX,  ILL. 


P 


ROFITABLET°ifl,:rw 
PYLE’S  RED  WINTER  APPLE 

a  large,  red,  showy  apple;  good  keeper,  and 
abundant  bearer.  Price,  first-class  trees,  75  cents* 
second  class  50  cents,  each.  Write  to 

GEOllGE  ACHELLS,  West  Chester*  l’a. 


Burt,  Hampden, 

Logan.  Baverland,,  Warfield,  Jessie  &  Itasca  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants  H  e  per  doz  ;  *2  per  11X),  postpaid.  On 
good  ground  these  will  bear  next  June. 

PUTNEY  tfc  WOOD  WAh  O  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 


THE  WEEKLY 

Courier-Journal 

— AND  THE — 

R.  N.-Y. 

TRIAL  TRIP. 

A  SAKTRIP. 

Both  Three  Months  for  Only 


The  character  of  the  Courier- Journal 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Henry 
Watterson  is  thoroughly  known. 

Under  this  Unusual  Offer  all  fcub- 
sci  iptions  must  be  sent  to  the 

COURIER-JOURNAL, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


THE  RURAL  flEW-YORKER. 
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GOING. 

Oh  bustle,  bustle,  fare  you  well. 

We’re  sick  and  tired  of  your  abuses; 

So  don’t  hang  back,  you’ve  got  to  go, 

Or  tournure  self  to  other  uses. 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  Suitable  diet  at  sea — Rolls. — Burlington 
Free  Press. 

Legal  Inconsistency— Calling  40  pages 
of  foolscap  “  brief.” — The  Chronicle. 

A  W  Oman’s  life  is  made  up  of  little  things 
including  a  husband. —  Washington  Critic. 

There  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  It 
may  be  three  parts  water. — New  Ham  pshire 
Patriot. 

The  man  in  the  moon  must  feel  all  broke 
up  when  he  is  reduced  to  his  last  quarter. — 
The  Colonel. 

“This  is  a  nice  box  to  be  in,”  as  the  fellow 
said  when  he  found  himself  locked  up  in  a  re¬ 
frigerator. — Dansville  Breeze. 

A  western  man  has  name  d  his  racing 
horse  Bad  Egg.  He  has  discovered  that 
bad  egg  cannot  be  beaten. — Yonkers  States 
man. 

Some  one  who  has  noticed  that  lawn  tennis 
suits  are  made  loud  this  year,  says  that  they  are 
made  so  to  go  with  the  racquet. —  Westboro 
Chronotype. 

Miss  Braddon  is  just  bringing  out  a  novel 
entitled  “The  Fatal  Three”.  Wonder  if  the 
scene  will  be  laid  in  front  of  a  pawnshop? — 
Texas  Success. 

Mr.  Lazybones  thinks  it  is  lucky  we  are  not 
centipedes,  because  it  would  be  such  dreadful 
work  to  button  on  fifty  pairs  of  boots  every 
time  we  wished  to  take  a  walk. — Youth's 
Companion. 

Little  Emily;  “Do  you  like  coffee,  Mr 
Watkins?”  Old  Mr.  Watkins:  “Certainly, 
dear.”  Little  Emily;  “Well,  you  make  such 
a  noise  swallowing,  I  thought  perhaps  it  hurt 
you.  Does  it?” 

“  How  did  you  manage  to  capture  such  a 
handsome  wife,  Mr.  Tucker,  when  you  are 
such  a  homely  man?”  “O,  my  good  clothe 
did  it;  I  just  put  on  my  best  bib  and  tuck  her.’ 
— Chicago  *  ribune. 

It  has  been  learned  that  extremly  tight 
lacing  produces  softening  of  the  brain.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  softening  of  the 
brain  produces  extremely  tight  lacing. — 
Baltimore  Democrat. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  our  church  choir?’ 
asked  a  village  mercbant  of  a  traveling  man. 
“It  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  Shakspeare 
“  Sweet  nelles  jangled  harshly  out  of  tune.’ 
— Merchant  Traveler.  ' 

Caller:  “Your  little  dog  doesn’t  look 
very  well  this  morning,  Mrs.  Hobson.”  Mrs. 
Hobson:  “No,  poor  little  fellow!  The  baby’s 
crying  kept  him  awake  all  night.  He  barked 
until  nearly  morning.” — Life. 

He:  “What  charming  scenery?  Look  at 
those  flowers,  Miss  Rougep^tte;  are  they  not 
beautiful?  They  remind  me  of  you.”  She : 
“How?  They  are  artificial.”  He:  “Ah,  yes; 
but  no  one  woul  d  ever  know  it.” — Truth. 

Mars:  “What’s  the  racket  down  below 
there  Venie?”  Venus:  “They’re  having  a 
kind  of  election  battle  on  one  of  the  smal 
planets,  I  believe.”  Mars:  “Well,  roll  up  a 
few  more  clouds,  will  you?  I  can’t  get  any 
sleep.” — Time. 

Wife  (in  soiled  wrapper,  soiled  collar  and 
slippers  down  at  heel,  to  husband  who  enters 
late):  “Ah!  John,  you’re  not  a  bit  like  what 
you  used  to  be.”  Husband  (glancing  at  her 
dress):  “Neither  are  you,  my  dear,  neither 
are  you.” — Boston  Courier. 

My  little  four-year-old  Mabel  came  to  me 
the  other  morning  to  button  her  apron — which 
is  ingeniously  contrived  to  fasten  behind  for 
some  unknown  feminine  reason — and  thought¬ 
fully  remarked:  “If  I  could  get  behind 
myself  I  could  do  it.” — Babyhood. 

A  Conductor  poked  his  head  in  the  door 
of  a  car  and  called  out  the  station  “  Saw 
yer,”  whereupon  a  young  man  upon  his 
wedding  tour,  who  was  about  to  kiss  his  bride, 
yelled  back:  “I  don’t  care  if  you  did,  sir; 
she’s  my  wife.” — West  Haven  Budget. 


Advertising. 


FOR ALL  9 30  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Samples  worth  $5  and  particulars 
free.  *P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 
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FOR  A  GAME  DINNER 

Young  Housekeeper :  “  Have  you  canvas-back  ducks]?  ” 

Butcher :  “  No,  but  I  have  some  nice  geese.” 

Young  Housekeeper :  “  Very  well,  you  may  send  a  nice  canvas-back  goose.” 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES, 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE, 

ARE  STILL  OFFERING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  YOUNG,  SMOOTH,  THRIFTY  STOCK  IN 

AMERICA. 

BUDDED  APPLES,  STANDARD  PEARS.  DWARF  PEARS  (High  and  Low  Headed), 
PLUMS.  CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  QUINCES,  RUSSIAN  APRICOTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  and  a  lull  line  ol 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  etc.  Also  Extra  Sized  STANDARD  PEARS  of  the  Finest  Quality. 
Special  Inducements  to  Buyers  in  large  quantities.  Trade  List  out  August  1st. 

SMITHS,  POHELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  ( Thymo-Cresol )  is  a 
handy,  sure, safe,  abso¬ 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


IT  is  a  conceded  fact  that  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  U.  8.  foi 
Nurserymen  to  sort  up,  Dealers  to  Pack,  or  Planters  to  order, 
than  at  the  Painesville  Nurseries,  the  aim  of  THE  STORRS  HARRI¬ 
SON  CO.  being  to  carry  a  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Bulbs,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Have  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  stock  of  Standard,  High  Top  Dwarf  and 
Dwarf  Pear;  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Quince, 

Russian  and  other  Apricots.  Grape  Vines,  both  old 
and  new.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries, 

Raspberries,  Strawberries,  etc.  In  fact  a  full  line  of 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals,  both  large  and  small.  Prices 
Reduced  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Price  List  Free.  34th  YEAR.  700  ACRES.  24  GREENHOUSES. 

Address  JHE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINESVILLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO 


(0,000  AGENTS  WANTED  to  supply  FIFTY  MILLION  PEOPLE  with 


THE  LIFE  OF 


BENHARRISON 


By  the  author  of 

BEN  HUR. 


Gan.  Lew  Wallace,  the  eminent  Author,  Statesman,  Diplomat,  and  . 
the  only  authorised  Bio' ,  -nhy.  “  No  man  living  more  comp  etent’’-  „ 
read  Ben  Hur  and  w  ien  Harrison  by  tame  author.  Selling 
Money  Making  bo<  -  Outfit*  50  ct*.  HUBBARD  BROS..  Philadelphia  or  Chicago. 


It  positively  prevents  Butter 
from  ever  becoming  Rancid, 

and  causes  it  to  retain  its  freshness,  aroma,  and  flue 
flavor  for  months— even  when  exposed  to  atmospher¬ 
ic  influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  papers.  Also 
by  Creameries,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  the 
country.  Retail  Price  at  New  York,  224  lb.  Sack,  $4. 

Hold  your  J  une  Butter  lor  a  J  anuary  Price. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

vimtice  and  Factory: 

Foot  of  West  11th  Street,  New  York  City. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


JACKSON  BROT1IEB8, 
NEW  70SX  STATS  DRAIN  TILE  AND  FIFE  WOSXS, 

MAIN  OFFICE,  76  THIRD  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE 

Over  13  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excell'ng  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  Premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale.  • 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Sa'vage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses.IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  stock, makeprlces 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
I’ercheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


WHITMAN’S 


NEWPATENT 

REBOUND 

PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 

Guaranteed  superior 
toany  Lever  Press  now 

..  _  made*for  Hay,  Straw  and 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
pederick  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO..  St.  Louis.  JK» 


We  also  make  the  best  Steam  Power  Press'ln 
America. 


CANTON  IKON  ROOFING  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 
STBEIj  nOOFIIMGr. 

Made  of  genuine  Sheet  Steel  and  Calamined  Steel.  Also 
CORRUGATED  IRON  Roofing  and  Siding.  Beaded  Iron  Celling  and 
ldlng,  Crimped  Edge  Hoofing  and  Siding,  Roof  Paint.  Roofer’s  Paper,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  List,  erd  Samples.  MeI'*x  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CENTS  WILL  GET  THE 

National  Stockman 

andFARMERevwSpmSg 

The  BEST  and  BRIGHTEST  FARMER’S  PAPER. 
PAGES,  CLEAN,  FRESH  AND  RELIABLE. 
DEPARTMENTS  EACH  ABLY  EDITED. 

O  ET  M  *1.00  for  five  copies  to  January  1, 1889. 
O  Ei  IV  W*1.60for  1889,  and  get  balance  of ’88  free. 
Samples  Free.  AXTELL.  RUSH  &  CO.Pitttburgh,  P«. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES- 

"Threatestmaucements  ever  of 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  gei 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
re-Mjm  Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 


VAVSUI  DHUU  iUUDO  J-hUOt.  A  *-'*'*'9  ••  - - J  V - 1 

or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

’.  O.  Box28».  81  and  88  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps 
etc.  Send  ror  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo., 

118  W.Water  St.,  S  RA.CUSE.N.Y. 


^*llklC  REVOLVERS.  Bend  stamp  for  price 
Va  U II O  list  to  J.  H.  Johnston  &  Son, Pittsburg,  Pa. 


|  B  .a  ^  At  the  rate  they  nave  been  going  th© 

Nil  M  If"  Publio  Domains  will  ail  be  gone  In  6 
II  I#  III  law  rears  Now  is  the  time  to  secure  as  Rich 
— — — —  land  as  the  Sun  shines  on  at  $1.25  per 
acre.  What  better  could  be  left  for  Children?  Where  these  lands  are:  how  to 
get  them,  as  well  a«  for  information  about  Homes  or  Employment  in  all  State* 
and  Territories.  Send  10  Cents  and  receive  the  beautiful  Engravings,  a  Picture 
OAQuo  Panorama  of  America.  Address  THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  Chicago,  I1L 
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WORK-HORSES  AT  CORNELL  UNIVER¬ 
SITY. 


At  au  early  day  in  the  history  of  Cornell 
University,  Mr.  L.  G.  Morris,  of  Fordham, 
N.  Y.,  who  was  interested  in  the  breeding 
of  horses,  presented  to  the  University  a  fine 
stallion — a  grandson  of  Lexington.  He  was 
not  a  very  successful  stock-getter,  but  two 
mares  of  his  get  were  raised  and  kept  for 
breeding  purposes  on  the  farm.  They  were 
small — about  800  pounds  each — and  their  limbs 
were  somewhat  imperfect.  They  were  bred 
to  Raspail,  a  thoroughbred  Percheron  import¬ 
ed  by  Hon.  Howard  G.  White,  and  three 
animals  of  this  cross  are  still  on  the  farm — 
the  team  of  brown  geldings,  shown  at  the 
right  of  the  stallion  in  Fig.  331,  and  the  gray 


mare  in  the  team  at  the  left.  This  mare, 
being  bred  to  Genitor,  a  thoroughbred  Perch¬ 
eron,  owned  by  J.  W.  Akin,  of  Scipio,  N.  Y., 
produced  the  mare  shown  at  the  right  in 
the  cut,  now  three  years  old,  and  the  mother 
of  the  colt  the  head  and  shoulders  of  which 
show  in  the  cut. 

The  stallion  shown  at  the  center  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  Spartacus,  an  imported  Percheron. 
He  is  the  property  of  Professor  I.  P.  Roberts, 
and  was  imported  from  France  when  a  colt. 

The  breeding  of  good  work-horses  suited 
for  general  farm  work  is  a  profitable  and 
pleasant  business.  The  Percheron  grades 
shown  m  the  picture  are  excellent  types  of 
a  class  of  horses  needed  on  large  farms.  They 
are  special-purpose  horses,  designed  for  farm 
work  alone  and  not  for  riding  and  driving 
as  well.  Such  horses  must  possess  weight, 
strength,  intelligence  and  patience.  A  fast 
walk  is  all  that  is  desired  of  them  in  the  way 
of  speed.  Farmers  who  use  such  horses  have 
enough  work  to  keep  them  constantly  em¬ 


ployed,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  using 
them  for  other  purposes.  On  such  farms,  a 
roadster  will  be  kept  for  rapid  driving. 


On  page  493  we  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  old  and  clumsy  systems  of  plumbing  are 
fruitful  sources  of  disease  and  death.  There 
are  plumbing  fixtures  that  are  stronger,  less 
clumsy  and  far  safer,  that  are  not  more  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  because  large  interests  are  center¬ 
ed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  old  kinds,  and 
the  change  to  the  new  fixtures  would  involve 
a  considerable  outlay.  Since  that  note  was 
published,  several  subscribers  have  requested 
us  to  illustrate  the  newer  and  better  plumbing 
fixtures.  Many  farmers  are  fitting  their  houses 


with  water-closets  and  other  similar  contriv¬ 
ances.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  guard  against  any  possible  breeding- 
place  for  disease.  The  few  appliances  that 
they  use  should  be  of  the  best  possible  con¬ 
struction. 

In  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July 
there  is  an  excellent  article  entitled,  “  Safety 
in  House  Drainage.”  By  the  courtesy  of  the 
editors,  we  are  permitted  to  re-engrave  some 
of  the  illustrations  for  the  Rural.  They  will 
doubtless  answer  many  of  the  questions  our 
subscribers  have  sent  us. 

It  is  concluded  that  a  water-seal — that  is,  a 
body  of  water  held  in  the  pipe  between  the 
vault  or  cess-pool'and  the  closet  proper — is  the 
best  resisting  medium  against  poisonous  air  of 
any  kind.  In  1877  an  Austrian  scientist  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  experiments  to  prove  that 
disease-germs  can  never  be  given  off  from  a 
liquid  at  rest  in  any  ordinary  temperature. 
In  1880,  the  United  States  National  Board  of 
Health  carefully  investigated  this  subject, 
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and  concluded  that  the  above  statement  was 
entirely  correct.  Scientific  men,  therefore, 
conclude  as  the  first  principle  of  house  drain¬ 
age  that  water  forms  the  best  seal  for  shutting 
out  foul  gases.  The  effort  has  been,  therefore, 
to  devise  forms  of  plumbing  fixtures  that  shall 
most  readily  provide  such  a  seal,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  offer  fewest  joints  or  other  places 
where  obstructions  would  be  likely  to  occur. 
The  illustrations  show  a  few  of  the  devices 
their  study  has  wrought  out. 

Fig.  336  shows  the  complication  of  joints  and 
pipes  used  in  adjoining  rooms  on  the  floor  of 
an  elegant  residence  just  built  in  this  city. 
Could  anything  be  more  complicated  or  more 
likely  to  cause  obstruction  than  this  bewilder¬ 
ing  array  of  fixtures  ?  Compare  this  with  the 
modern  system  shown  at  Fig.  337.  In  one 
case  we  have  five  pipes  and  six  joints,  while 
in  the  other,  there  are  17  pipes  and  29  joints, 
and  yet  some  plumbers  will  msist  upon  using 
the  puzzle  shown  at  Fig.  336 !  In  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  wash-basins,  there  is  an  equal  amount 
of  folly  shown.  Fig.  338  shows  the  common 
orm  with  five  joints  just  exactly  formed  for 
the  accumulation  of  a  thick  deposit  of  filthy 
slime.  Compare  it  with  the  basin  shown  at 
Fig.  339. 

But  the  greatest  danger  comes  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  water-closets.  Here,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  a  water-seal  should  be 
maintained.  Speaking  of  this  water-seal,  Dr. 
Hoyt,  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  says: 

First  of  all,  the  water-seal  must  be  deep — 
never  less  than  four  inches — and  this  seal  must 
be  exposed  to  view  for  reasons  which  will 


hereafter  be  given.  Again,  there  must  be  a 
considerable  depth  of  standing  water  in  the 
bowl  of  the  closet,  to  deodorize  fecal  matter 
and  to  secure  cleanliness.  The  outlet  of  the 
bowl  must  also  be  completely  submerged,  to 
prevent  its  becoming  foul  and  offensive  from 
use.  The  closet  should  invariably  have  some 
device  for  maintaining  the  water-seal  against 
loss  from  evaporation. 

The  traps  of  water-closets  are  especially  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  danger  of  losing  their  seal.  This 
happens  frequently  from  the  effect  of  wind 
and  other  atmospheric  disturbances.  An 
open  fire  in  an  adjoining  room,  or  a  ventilator 
near  by,  may  cause  this  loss  of  seal  from  sud¬ 
den  draughts  of  air,  and  sewer-air  frequently 
has  free  entrance  into  houses  for  hours  and 
even  days  at  a  time  when  the  danger  is  not 
suspected  by  the  occupants,  since  the  water- 
seal  of  the  trap,  in  badly-constructed  fixtures, 
is  wholly  concealed  from  view. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  water-closets  in 
most  common  use  have  a  very  shallow  seal. 
They  are  all  dangerous  and  should  be  discard¬ 
ed.  The  importance  of  having  the  water-seal 
fully  exposed  to  view  is  shown  at  Fig.  340. 
Here  the  depth  of  water  is  ample,  but  the 
outlet  is  removed  from  view,  and  the  brush 
which  has  been  carried  down  cannot  be  seen. 
At  Fig.  341  is  shown  what  is  termed  a  siphon 
closet,  with  deep  water-seal.  This  is  supplied 
from  a  tank  above,  which  produces  a  quick 
rush  of  water  into  the  bowl.  This  fills  the 
larger  arm  of  the£siphon,  and  the  weir-cham¬ 
ber  below  by  the  overflow  through  the  neck 
or  short  arm.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place, 
the  contents  of  the  bowl  are  forcibly  drawn 
out  by  siphonic  action,  and  discharged  into 
the  waste-pipe.  At  Fig.  342  is  shown  a  trap- 


jet  closet,  which  is  considered  as  simple  and 
effective  as  can  be  designed.  This  is  fed  from 
a  tank  placed  above  it.  The  water-seal  is 
deep  and  perfectly  exposed  to  view,  and  the 
supply  of  water  is  so  regulated  that  a  perfect 
equilibrium  will  always  be  maintained. 


IS  IT  BUSINESS  TO  BIND  GRAIN  ? 
Mr.  Hiram  Smith,  a  noted  dairyman  of 


Wisconsin,  has  put  himself  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  the  general  practice  of  binding 
grain.  This  is  certainly  a  unique  and  start¬ 
ling  departure  from  the  generally  accepted 
notions  of  agriculture.  With  a  view  to  find¬ 
ing  out  what  farmers  in  other  States  think  of 
this  idea,  we  have  sent  the  main  points  claimed 


Fig.  338. 

by  Mr.  Smith  to  a  number  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents.  Here  are  the  first  answers.  Mr.  Terry 
gives  Mr.  Smith’s  propositions. 

FROM  T.  B.  TERRY. 

To  start  with,-  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Smith.  He 
is  a  grand  man,  and  a  grand  farmer,  and  has 
done  a  grand  work  for  the  farmers  of  Wis¬ 
consin  by  going  ahead  and  setting  them  an 
example.  No  one  man  in  the  Northwest  has 
done  more  in  this  line  than  my  friend  Hiram 
Smith. 

Now,  when  such  a  man  deliberately  comes 
forward  and  says  it  does  not  pay  him  to  use  a 
binder  to  cut  his  oats,  barley  and  rye,  I  would 
consider  myself  almost  an  idiot  should  I  say, 
without  a  large  amount  of  experience  in  doing 
the  way  he  does,  that  he  was  wrong.  He 
grows  some  2,000  bushels  of  small  grains  a 
year.  He  always  has  his  book  and  pencil 
ready  to  pull  out  and  give  one  the  figures. 
Not  one  farmer  in  a  thousand  knows  so  well 
what  pays  and  what  doesn’t  on  his  own  farm 
as  this  same  Hiram  Smith.  This  is  not  said 
by  guess  at  all.  The  writer  has  stood  before 
thousands  of  farmers  and  asked  all  wrho  knew 
even  so  much  about  their  last  season’s  busi¬ 
ness  as  to  be  able  to  tell,  when  at  home,  what 
their  gross  and  net  income  was,  to  hold  up 


their  hands.  From  one  to  three  went  up  in 
audiences  of  from  300  to  800  people  ! 

But  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  points  Mr. 
Smith  makes  in  favor  of  his  practice.  He 
says  :  “It  takes  three  horses  on  a  self-binder 
to  cut  the  same  grain  two  horses  will  cut  with 
a  self-rake  reaper,  a  loss  of  one-third  of  the 
power.”  No  one  can  dispute  the  truth  of  this, 
as  a  general  rule.  The  binding  apparatus  un¬ 
doubtedly  uses  up  fully  one-third  of  the  power 
necessary  to  run  a  binder. 

“  Bound  gram  takes  three  times  as  long  to 
dry  out  as  that  left  in  the  gavel.”  Well,  this 
has  been  a  wet  season  and  thrashers  _tell  me 
they  have  much  trouble  with  oats.  As  a  rule, 
the  bundles  are  not  dry  at  all.  Both  straw 
and  grain  are  more  or  less  musty.  Oats  cut 
as  early  as  they  should  be,  and  bound  and 
shocked,  could  not  dry  out  in  such  a  season, 
as  a  rule.  Before  we  got  binders  our  farmers 
often  cut  them  and  let  them  lie  a  day  or  two 
before  binding.  This  gave  a  chance  for  good 
oats  and  bright  straw.  This  year  many  oats 
must  be  at  least  very  unpalatable  to  the  stock, 
if  not  positively  injurious.  The  stock  should 
return  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Hiram  Smith. 
Taking  this  peint  by  itself,  I  can  fully  agree 
with  our  Wisconsin  friend  as  regards  oats  and 
rye.  About  barley  1  know  nothing. 

“  It  takes  double  the  time  to  unload  bundles 


by  hand  in  the  barn  that  it  does  to  unload 
loose  grain  with  a  horse  fork”  Few  will  ques¬ 
tion  this  statement ;  but  we  have  farmers  in 
Ohio  who  by  the  use  of  ropes  or  “slings” — as 
I  think  they  are  called— unload  grain  in  bun¬ 
dles  by  horse-power.  In  this  way  the  load  of 
bundles  could  be  taken  off  almost  as  quickly 
as  the  load  of  loose  grain.  Again,  it  would 
seem  that  not  as  much  grain,  if  even  loose, 
could  be  got  on  a  load  as  when  it  is  bound, 
and  it  certainly  would  take  up  more  room — 
much  more — in  the  barn.  Although  what 
Mr.  S.  says  on  this  point  is  doubtless  true, 
there  are  some  other  points  in  the  same  con¬ 
nection  to  be  thought  of  by  other  farmers, 
points  which  he  has  not  brought  out,  such  as 
this  matter  of  loose  grain  taking  more  storage 
room.  To  Mr.  Smith  it  probably  makes  no 
difference  how  much  room  is  taken,  as  he  has 
several  large  silos  and  puts  his  grain  in  them, 
thus  making  use  of  the  room  for  two  purposes 
in  a  year.  This  is  excellent  management ;  but 
many  farmers  have  not  got  so  far  along.  The 
last  sentence  perhaps  tells  the  story — Mr.  S. 
is  away  ahead  of  most  of  us,  and  what  is  the 
best  for  him  may  not  be  the  best  for  the  rest 
of  us  for  some  time  yet. 

“  There  is  no  gain  in  [thrashing  in  having 
grain  bound.”  From  my  experience  in  thrash¬ 
ing  rakings,  I  should  think  Mr.  S.  must  be 
wrong  on  this  point.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  along  nearly  as  fast  on  loose  grain,  and 
the  thrashers  always  growl  if  there  is  much 
of  it. 

But  our  friend  says  :“  Repeated  trials  last 


week  showed  that  a  ten-horse  power  thrasher 
ran  out  one  and  one-half  bushel  of  bai’ley  per 
minute  from  bound  grain,  and  from  unbound 
barley  from  the  same  field  two  bushels  per 
minute  were  uniformly  thrashed.”  When  he 
says  this,  why  it  settles  the  question  for  me. 
It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  argue  against  cool, 
deliberate  facts  brought  out  by  such  a  man  as 
Hiram  Smith.  Readers  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Mr.  S.  is  a  dairy  farmer,  milking  a  large 
dairy,  and  he  wants  his  straw  bright  and  nice 
for  his  cattle  as  well  as  the  grain.  His  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  turn  the  gavels  left  by  the  reaper 
the  next  day  after  cutting,  and  turn  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  roads  through  the  field 
for  loading  the  day  following.  The  men  pitch 
on  to  the  wagons  with  barley  forks,  and  Mr.  S. 
says  the  crop  is  thus  put  into  the  barn  with 
less  labor  than  when  it  is  bound  and  put  into 
shocks.  It  would  take  two  good  hands  to 
shock  up  after  a  binder  here,  and  that  labor  of 
course  is  saved  and  makes  up  to  the  full,  or 
more,  the  extra  amount  required  to  turn  the 
gavels  and  pitch  the  loose  grain  instead  of 
the  more  easily  handled  bundles. 

A  word  more  about  loose  grain  drying  more 
quickly  than  bound  bundles  :  Some  of  our 
wheat  this  year  was  bound  up  when  damp. 
After  standing  some  days  it  got  no  drier  in 
the  middle  of  the  bundles.  We  opened  them 
at  last  and  in  an  hour  they  were  ready  to  be 
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bound  up  and  drawn  in.  Even  a  heavy  rain 
on  loose  gavels  would  dry  out  very'qaickly  in 
sun  and  wind  so  the  grain  could  be  turned 
over  and  got  in,  when  one  could  do  nothing 
with  what  was  in  shocks.  Rural  readers 
will  notice  that  Mr.  S.  is  not  speaking  of 
wheat,  which  would,  1  think,  take  some  in¬ 


jury  in  the  gavel  for  several  days  in  a  catch¬ 
ing  time. 

FROM  PROF.  G.  E.  MORROW. 

In  answer  to  a  question  concerning  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  continuing  the  practice  of  bind¬ 
ing  grain,  I  may  say  I  believe  the  advantages 
of  the  practice  much  more  than  counterbal¬ 


ance  the  disadvantages  for  this  region.  A 
self-binding  reaping  machine  costs  more  and 
requires  more  power  than  does  an  ordinary 
reaper  or  a  mowing  machine.  The  cost  of 
binding  twine  is  considerable.  In  cutting 
grain  not  yet  ripened  or  when  damp,  or  when 
there  are  many  weeds  mixed  with  it,  there- 
may  be  some  trouble  in  having  the  sheaves, 
dry  out  thoroughly  in  the  center. 

On  the  other  hand,  [a  well  managed  self- 
binder  will  cause  less  wastage  of  grain  than 
when  the  grain  is  handled  without  binding  by 
any  system  with  which  I  am  acquainted;  this 
saving  fully  equaling  the  cost  of  the  twine,  in 
my  observation.  In  practice  we  have  not 
found  any  serious  trouble  in  having  the 
sheaves  thoroughly  dry.  In  case  of  rainy 
weather  I  would  prefer  having  the  grain  in 
shocks  of  well- bound  sheaves,  rather  than  in 
unbound  sheaves  or  in  piles  as  raked  together. 
The  sheaves  are  more  easily  loaded  on  wagons 
and  put  in  stack  or  barn.  In  thrashing  the 
bound  sheaf  is  decidedly  preferable.  We  have 
recently  thrashed  about  2 ,400  bushels  of  oats 
on  the  University  farms.  I  gave  some  per¬ 
sonal  help  in  the  work  and  noticed  the  annoy¬ 
ance  which  an  occasional  unbound  sheaf  or 
the  inevitable  “scatterings”  gave.  If  to  be 
fed  unthrashed — and  there  are  some  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  feeding  oats  in  this  way — I  decidedly 
prefer  the  bound  sheaves,  especially  if  the  oats 
are  to  be  run  through  a  feed-cutting  machine. 

Much  of  the  oat  crop  in  Central  Illinois  was 
badly  lodged  by  wind  and  rain.  A  consid¬ 
erable  percentage  of  the  crop  could  not  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  handled  by  the  self-binders  and 
was  cut  with  mowing  machines.  On  the  Uni¬ 
versity  farms  we  considered  ourselves  for¬ 
tunate  in  not  having  to  cut  more  than  two 
acres  in  this  way.  I  thought  these  two  gave 
us  more  trouble  tban  any  other  five  acres. 

Almost  universal  practice  is  presumptive 
evidence  in  favor  of  binding  grain,  and  I 
know  of  no  branch  of  farm  work  concerning 
which  I  would  have  less  hope  of  inducing 
farmers  generally  to  change  their  practice: 
than  this. 

University  of  Illinois. 


THAT  “NEW  BREED”  OF  POULTRY. 


FROM  J.  H.  DREVENSTEAD. 


I  Have  read  with  considerable  interest  the 
remarks  of  the  Rural  regarding  an  exper¬ 
iment  made  by  crossing  White  Dorking  hens 
with  aWhiteWyandotte  cockerel.  The  attempt 
to  produce  from  such  a  cross  a  general-purpose 
fowl  will,  I  hope,  prove  ultimately  successful, 
although  judging  from  the  results  given  by 
the  Rural,  the  ideal  is  still  far  off.  The  re¬ 
sults  forcibly  illustrate  the  folly  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  (?)  breed  in  an  embryo  state 
when  neither  characteristics  nor  true  breeding 
qualities  are  definitely  fixed,  and  yet  many  of 
the  new  breeds  and  some  of  the  old  ones  are 
sadly  deficient  in  breeding  to  standard  re¬ 
quirements.  Andalusians  have  been  known 
for  years,  and  yet  many  strains  to-day  will 
not  hatch  five  per  cent,  of  true  colored, 
standard  birds.  Andalusians  are  of  blue 
color.  A  cross  between  a  black  and  white 
fowl  often  produces  a  blue  one,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  some  Andalusians  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  very  recently  in  that  way.  I  have 
hatched  from  13  Andalusians  eggs  two  blue 
chicks,  four  black,  two  white  and  three 
mottled  ones.  The  black  chicks  were  almost 
identical  with  Black  Minorcas.  The  whites 
resembled  White  Minorcas  excepting  in  the 
color  of  the  legs,  which,  instead  of  being 
white,  were  blue.  I  produced  this  season  from 
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prepotency  of  the  colored  sire  is  much  strong¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  white  ones.  A  new  breed 
of  fowls  is  first  bred  m  colors,  and  afterwards 
the  whites  are  selected  to  make  a  mere  varie¬ 
ty.  At  all  events,  color  of  feathers  need  not 
be  a  necessary  requirement,  if  all  other 
desirable  qualities  can  be  obtained. 

Although  most  white  fleshed  and  delicate 
table  fowls  have  white  legs,  there  are  excep¬ 
tions:  some  breeds'iave  yellow  legs,  such  as  the 
Duck- wing  Games;  the  Pile  Games;  the  Gin¬ 
ger  Reds  and  the  White  Games;  while  all  the 
American  Dominiques  have  yellow  legs,  (al¬ 
though  this  is  a  branch  of  the  Dorking  fam¬ 
ily),  and  from  this  breed  or  its  sub-varieties 
the  yellow  legs  can  be  obtained,  as  the  ten 
yellow-legged  chicks  of  the  Rural  show. 
One  peculiarity  brought  out  in  the  Rural 
chicks  is  the  great  variety  they  display  in 
colors,  combs,  markings,  etc.  This  is  easily 
understood  by  one  accustomed  to  experimen¬ 
tal  breeding  for  points.  Had  the  birds  been 
bred  from  two  more  distinctly  set  breeds, 
there  would  have  been  much  less  variety. 
The  Wyandotte  is  a  made-up  breed  whose 
special  characteristics  are  as  yet  scarcely 
“  fixed  ”  and  it  is  very  hard  to  insure  the  re¬ 
production  of  its  best  markings.  It  was  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  this  feature  that  encouraged 
the  selection  of  pure  white  birds,  so  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  color  is  not  as  strong  a  characteristic 
of  this  breed  as  it  is  of  the  Dominique.  Little 
better  can  be  said  of  the  White  Dorkings.  To 
keep  them  pure  white,  size  must  be  sacrificed, 
as  well  as  strength.  When  two  such  selections 
are  bred  together  there  is  naturally  much 
reversion  to  the  breeds  that  made  up  the 
originals. 

Barring  the  white  plumage,  there  is  a  much 
shorter  route  to  this  ideal  fowl.  The  progeny 
of  a  Silver  Gray  Dorking  cock  crossed  on 
American  Dominique  hens,  will  fill  the  whole 
bill  theoretically.  Careful  selections  for  a  few 
years  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  set  the  type  of 
just  such  ideal  birds.  Many  years  ago,  before 
I  knew  anything  of  the  market  demands,  I 


well  and  bouse  them  comfortably  through  the 
winter  and  sell  them  again  in  May.  We  get 
the  winter  eggs  and  sell  the  hens  when  prices 
are  highest.  I  bought  thirty  pullets  the  other 
day  in  New  York.  The  commission  man 
picked  all  the  pullets  from  several  mixed  lots. 
They  cost  me  15  cents  per  pound,  and  aver¬ 
aged  a  little  over  two  pounds  each.  I  don’t 
know  how  it  is  with  others,  but  I  can’t  raise 
two  pounds  of  chicken  for  that  money. 

Eating  Old  Hens  — Old  hens  and  roosters 
are  considered  about  the  toughest  meat  raised 
on  the  farm .  At  our  house  the  past  month 
we  have  learned  a  point  about  that.  We 
killed  an  old  Dorking  rooster.  He  was  so 
tough  that  the  pickers  got  tired  and  let  him 
get  cold  when  about  half  picked.  I  believe 
such  old  fellows  are  generally  fried  or  roasted. 
Such  cooking  seems  to  act  upon  the  flesh  just 
about  as  tannin  acts  upon  a  raw  hide.  My 
wife  boiled  this  old  chap  half  a  day,  and  then 
cut  the  meat  up  and  made  a  salad  of  it.  It 
was  so  good  that  we  are  sorry  we  haven’t  got 
more  old  hens. 

An  Ice-House.  There  are  many  neighbor¬ 
hoods  where  an  ice-house  would  bring  money 
to  a  farmer’s  pocket.  Many  neighbors  who 
never  spend  a  cent  for  ice  because  they  can’t 
get  it,  would  buy  several  dollars’  worth  if  they 
had  a  good  chance.  An  ice-house  can  be 
built  for  a  reasonable  sum,  and  the  work  of 
filling  it  comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  not 
much  of  anything  else  to  do. 

How  Much  Grain  For  Horses?— Do  we 
know  how  much  grain  our  work-horses  need, 
or  do  we  feed  about  what  others  feed  and  call 
it  right?  Mr.  Terry,  I  believe,  claims  to  keep 
his  horses  in  good  working  order  on  prime 
hay  alone.  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  this, 
but  perhaps  mj  hay  is  not  graded  “  prime  ” 
It  may  be  with  grain  for  horses  about  as  it  is 
with  meat  for  men.  Some  men  would  be 
afraid  of  starving  on  a  ration  that  keeps 
another  man  in  the  best  of  health.  For  in¬ 
stance,  my  German  neighbor  eats  rye  bread, 
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a  single  cross  of  White  Andalusian  pullets 
mated  to  a  White  Leghorn  cockerel,  excellent 
W bite  Minorcas.  It  shows  how  easy  it  is  to 
produce  an  ideal  bird,  but  it  also  proves  the 
folly  of  claiming  that  these  ideal  birds  will 
reproduce  themselves.  Buyers  of  Andalusians 
and  Minorcas  will  appreciate  this  fact  and 
should  be  extremely  cautious  when  buying 
specimens  of  these  breeds  to  be  certain  that 
they  are  standard  birds,  that  will  produce  at 
least  50  per  cent,  of  standard-colored  chicks, 
A  breed  should  never  be  admitted  to  the 
Standard,  that  does  not  produce  60  per  cent, 
of  standard-colored  birds.  The  result  of  a 
union  of  two  white  breeds  should  be  uniform 
in  plumage  if  the  white  breeds  were  pure. 
The  fact  that  the  Rural’s  White  Dorkings  had 
some  yellow  legs  showed  an  impurity  in  the 
strain.  White  Wyandottes  are  unfortunately 
not  fixed  in  type.  Many  strains  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  crosses  with  Rose-comb  Leghorn®, 
Light  Brahmas,  etc.,  and  these  are  easily 
recognized  by  the  appearance  of  the  comb, 
early  tail  feathers,  feathered  legs  and  white 
ear-lobes. 

True  White  Wyandotte  sports  are  rare  and 
consequently  to  increase  the  supply  of  White 
Wyandottes  to  meet  a  large  demand,  crossing 
was  resorted  to.  Consequently  the  blending 
of  Dorkings  of  doubtful  purity,  with  a  White 
Wyandotte  sire  of  mixed  blood,  is  bound  to 
prove  ^a  serious  problem.  If  a  thoroughbred 
White  Dorking  hen  is  bred  to  a  White  Wy¬ 
andotte  cock  of  unquestionable  breeding  quali¬ 
ties,  the  result  should  be  uniformity  in  color 
and  plumage  and  nearly  so  in  comb.  Legs  will 
vary,  of  course,  in  color  and  number  of  toes; 
but  color  comes  principally  from  the  sire.  The 
White  Dorking  and  White  Wyandotte  cross 
was  a  pet  idea  of  mine.  I  thought  an  infusion 
of  White  Dorking  blood  in  the  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  would  increase  the  weight  and  influence 
the  color  of  the  eggs.  The  combs  of  the  two 
breeds  are  nearly  alike.  My  idea  was  to  breed 
the  first  cross  back  to  as  fine  a  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  cock  as  I  could  procure,  and  select 
always  the  most  symmetrical  and  heaviest 
birds,  likewise  save  the  pullets  that  laid  the 
fiaest  white  eggs.  Hens  of  this  kind  would 
prove  to  be  the  best  general-purpose  fowls 
for  the  N.  Y.  market,  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons  :  1st.  the  eggs  being  white,  five  to  ten 
cents  per  dozen  more  would  be  realized;  2ud. 
the  carcass  would  weigh  about  six  pounds 
dressed  and  carry  a  large  amount  of  meat  on 
the  back  and  breast;  it  would  be  free  from  the 
black  pin-feathers  and  would  have  a  fine  yel¬ 
low  skin.  What  more  can  one  ask  for  ? 

I  trust  the  Rural  will  continue  the  selec¬ 
tions,  and  report  results,  favorable  or  unravor- 
able.  Such  experiments  lead  to  others  exper¬ 
imenting  and,  sooner  or  later,  a  new  breed  can 
be  established,  that  would  prove  of  positive 
benefit  to  poultry  men  who  supply  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York  and  other  cities.  Quality  is 
wanted,  not  quantity.  The  former  at  present 
is  scarce,  and  brings  high  prices  ;  the  latter  is 
altogether  too  plentiful,  and  brings  ruinous 
prices.  Each  should  keep  his  poor  stock  at 
home  and  eat  it.  Chicken  meat  is  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  pork  and  very  much  cheaper. 

FROM  HENRY  HALES. 

1  see  the  Rural  has  been  experimenting 
with  cross-breeding  fowls,  with  the  object  of 
raising  a  breed  of  poultry  that  would  com¬ 
bine  most  advantages  for  the  ,  farmer — “rose 
comb,  short,  yellow  legs,  a  chunky,  blocky 
body  with  a  short  neck  and  small  head,  and 
pure  white  color,  the  form  of  the  Dorking,  the 
hardiness  of  the  Wyandotte,  the  tameness  of 
both  breeds,  the  winter-laying  qualities  of  the 
Wyandotte  and  the  large,  white  eggs  of  the 
Dorking.”  Of  course,  the  breed  must  also  be 
good  layers  and  fair  sitters.  We  all  know 
that  no  breed  of  fowls  exists,  that  combines  all 
those  qualities;  but  it  is  not  an  impossibility, 
and  this  is  the  first  instance  I  have  heard  of  in 
which  its  production  has  been  attempted.  In 
all  the  improvements  worked  out  by  our  fan¬ 
ciers  (and  they  are  many)  none  seems  to  have 
studied  the  best-purpose  fowl  suited  to  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers— square,  deep-bodied  fowls,  etc., 
laying  large,  white  eggs.  The  Rural  is  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  this,  and  it  is  highly 
commendable.  The  idea  is  of  much  greater 
importance  than  would  at  first  appear. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  discuss  why  an  egg 
should  be  white  or  colored,  or  why  the  skin 
and  legs  should  be  white  or  yellow.  We  have 
our  prejudices  or  likes  and  dislikes  individ¬ 
ually,  but  the  farmer  has  to  cater  for  his 
customers  and  markets,  some  of  which  de¬ 
mand  yellow-legged  fowls  and  white  eggs 
To  make  the  most  of  his  labor,  he  wants  the 
fowls  that  will  best  answer  his  purpose,  and 
such  are  the  ideal  fowls  of  the  Rural.  But 
before  saying  any  more,  why,  I  ask,  seek  pure 
whit9  plumage?  If  white  is  not  a  weakness  of 
domestication  in  all  domesticated  animals,  as 
many  contend,  it  surely  is  not  a  sign  of 
strength,  and  with  many  races  white  is 
accompanied  with  a  reduction  in  size.  This 
is  the  case  in  Dorkings.  I  have  never  seen  the 
Whites  approach  the  colored  in  size,  and  the 


kept  Dominiques,  with  a  number  of  other 
breeds.  I  procured  a  cross  from  Dominique 
hens  and  a  Silver  Gray  Dorking,  merely 
through  curiosity,  and  the  progeny  were  very 
large,  beautiful  chickens,  which  matured  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  breeds  I  had.  One 
cockerel  was  a  perfect  Dorking  in  type,  with 
a  long,  deep  breast,  short,  golden-colored 
legs,  and  a  grand  sweeping  arched  tail— an 
immense  noble  bird,  marked  in  regular  bars, 
and  having  the  color  of  a  fine  Dominique 
(or  Plymouth  Rock)  from  the  head  to  the  tail 
inclusive.  Others  were  not  quite  so  well  bar¬ 
red,  but  the  cuckoo  color  (as  this  shade  is  call¬ 
ed)  was  very  predominating  (as  it  usually  is, 
obliterating  other  colors),  leaving  no  trace  of 
Dorking  colors  in  some.  I  was  very  sorry 
at  the  time  to  kill  these  birds;  but  I  had  no 
yards  to  spare  to  go  on  with  them,  and  was 
at  the  time  occupied  in  testing  pure  breeds. 

The  article  in  the  Rural  revived  the  whole 
subject  in  my  mind  and  likewise  in  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  my  family.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
is  a  favorable  future  for  such  poultry  for 
the  farmer. 

I  hope  the  attention  called  to  the  subject 
by  the  Rural  will  have  good  results  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  “ farmer's  ideal  fowl." 

- - ■ 

SOME  FARM  NOTES. 


BY  JACOB. 


Buying  Pullets— I  notice  the  Rural  tells 
about  buying  pullets  for  laying  stock  in  the  live 
poultry  markets  of  New  York.  This  is  a  prof, 
itable  business  for  any  farmer  who  lives 
within  fifty  miles  of  a  large  city,  yet  commis¬ 
sion  men  tell  me  that  a  fair  share  of  these  pul. 
lets  come  from  points  quite  near  the  cities. 
The  scheme  as  practiced  near  me  is  to  buy 
pullets  about  this  time  of  the  year,  feed  them 


green  com  and  Lima  bean®,  and  can  put  in 
more  hours  of  hard  work  than  I  can.  I  know 
of  negro  families  at  the  South  that,  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  eat  nothing  but  roasting  ears  of 
corn,  and  salt.  They  keep  in  the  best  of 
health  and  do  hard  work.  Thinking  of  this 
has  led  me  to  experiment  with  a  horse.  For 
weeks  it  has  had  no  grain  but  green  corn  in 
the  ear.  I  cannot  see  but  that  it  looks  as  well 
and  feels  as  well  as  the  horses  that  eat  large 
rations  of  dry  grain. 

Small  Whole  Potatoes.— I  shall  plant 
no  more  of  this  kind  of  seed.  I  tried  half  an 
acre  of  such  seed  this  year.  I  ran  out  of  fair¬ 
sized  tubers  and  had  nothing  left  but  a  lot 
of  little  potatoes  about  the  size  of  a  nut.  An 
old  farmer  told  me  he  once  raised  his  largest 
crop  from  just  such  seed,  so  I  decided  to  try 
it.  I  put  them  about  nine  inches  apart  in  the 
drills  and  cultivated  them  as  I  did  the  other 
potatoes.  There  was  a  'fine  growth  of  vines, 
but  the  tubers  are  all  small.  When  I  want  to 
raise  my  prize  yield  I  shall  use  the  best  and 
fairest  seed  I  can  find,  if  I  go  by  my  past  ex¬ 
perience. 


A  JERSEYMAN’S  JOTTINGS. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  FAIR. 

I  went  down  to  Waverley  last  week  and 
spent  a  day  at  our  State  Fair.  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  would  go  this  year  and  see  how  Jersey 
proceeds  to  dignify  agriculture.  I  told  our 
folks  I  would  tell  them  just  exactly  what  I 
saw  and  heard.  I  had  a  lot  of  potatoes  to  dig 
and  some  corn  to  cut,  but  I  concluded  I  would 


leave  them  and  devote  a  day  to  the  “great 
object-lesson.”  It  was  a  muddy  day,  yet 
thousands  of  people  went  tramping  up  from 
the  railroad  and  into  the  grounds.  On  the 
way  to  the  grounds  I  passed  eight  places 
where  lager- beer  was  sold  and  three  gamblers’ 
stands.  It  was  a  short  walk,  too.  Do  they 
take  us  Jersey  farmers  for  walking  beer 
barrels?  Apparently  they  do.  It  cost  me  50 
cents  to  get  inside  the  gate.  A  sharper  tried 
to  get  me  to  give  him  35  cents  so  he  could  get 
my  ticket  cheaper,  but  I  was  not  so  anxious 
to  make  15  cents.  I  came  out  to  see  the  whole 
show  and  I  stood  ready  to  pay  the  bill.  Be¬ 
fore  I  got  into  the  grounds  three  boys  nearly 
got  into  a  fight  in  their  eagerness  to  sell  me  a 
“programme  of  the  races.” 

Toe  first  thing  I  did  was  to  make  my  way 
up  a  little  hill,  where  I  could  get  a  view  of 
the  whole  place.  I  wanted  to  take  my  bear¬ 
ings.  The  park  is  a  beautiful  place  for  a  fair. 
It  lies  like  a  vast  amphitheatre,  with  a  little 
valley  in  the  center  and  short  hills  rising 
around  it.  The  race  track  was  placed  in  the 
center,  and  on  the  hills  were  ranged  rows  of 
tents  and  booths  occupied  by  gamblers,  beer- 
sellers  and  sausage  men.  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  so  many  beer  saloons  in  a  place  of  equal 
size,  and  the  gamblers  had  full  swing.  Off  to 
the  left  was  a  small  space  reserved  for  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  three  sheds  for  cattle,  a 
building  for  the  poultry  exhibit  and  two 
buildings  in  which  city  merchants  could  dis¬ 
play  their  goods.  In  a  good-sized  tent  at  the 
top  of  the  highest  hill  was  a  good  display  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  I  have  seen  a  much 
better  display  of  implements  at  a  county  fair. 
The  poultry  exhibit  was  good  and,  as  I  said, 
the  horticultural  display  was  first  rate.  But 
all  these  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
chief  attractions— horse-trotting,  beer-drink¬ 
ing  and  gambling.  I  name  them  in  what 
seemed  to  be  the  order  of  their  importance, 
though  after  all  there  was  mighty  little  to 
choose.  In  writing  up  such  a  fair  it  would  be 
the  hight  of  absurdity  to  give  space  to  agri¬ 
cultural  matters.  Such  things  were  only  side- 
issues  and  were  evidently  considered  of  very 
small  importance  by  the  majority  of  those 
present.  From  where  I  stood  I  counted 
twenty-six  places  where  liquor  was  sold,  and 
eighteen  different  devices  for  gambling.  I 
mean  downright  and  absolute  gambling  de¬ 
vices.  J ust  at  my  side  was  a  minor  form  of 
gambling  that  I  did  not  count.  A  darky 
held  his  head  through  a  hole  in  a  canvas  cur¬ 
tain.  For  five  cents  you  could  throw  three 
balls  at  him,  and  every  time  you  hit  him  you 
got  a  cigar. 

There  was  an  immense  crowd  present.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  figuring,  not  five  per  cent  of 
the  thousands  of  people  on  the  grounds,  paid 
anything  like  critical  attention  to  the  tools  or 
the  stock.  The  race  track  was  crowded  all  the 
time  I  was  there,  an  unending  stream  of  beer 
appeared  to  flow  from  the  kegs  in  the  beer 
stands,  and  the  gamblers  were  only  limited  by 
time  in  their  raids  upon  pocket-books  that 
represented  the  proceeds  from  the  hardest 
kind  of  work.  In  short,  my  opinion  is  that 
the  New  Jersey  State  Fair  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
State;  an  arrant  humbug  when  it  lays  any 
claim  to  agricultural  consideration,  and  one 
of  the  worst  influences  for  evil  that  our 
farmers’  boys  have  before  them.  I  consider  that 
in  keeping  up  this  big  fraud,  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  Society  is  doing  a  direct 
and  positive  injury  to  the  State.  One  thing  I 
can  praise  the  management  for,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  they  didn’t  undertake  to  add  insult 
to  injury  by  hiring  some  orator  to  expatiate 
upon  the  “Dignity  of  Agriculture.  ”  They  had 
enough  Jersey  honesty  to  know  that  there 
was  no  dignity  about  the  samples  of  agricul¬ 
ture  they  had  to  offer. 

One  cau  make  a  heap  of  money  at  this  fair 
if  he  can  bring  about  a  complete  ossification 
of  the  conscience.  The  main  object  of  the 
enterprise  seems  to  be  money-making.  If  I 
ever  go  there  again,  you  may  be  sure  that  I 
will  hold  my  end  up  with  any  of  them.  I’ll 
come  back  with  more  money  than  the  potatoes 
will  bring!  1  shall  buy  a  sulky  and  hitch  up 
old  Doll  every  night  for  a  month  or  so  and 
put  her  over  the  road.  I’ll  enter  her  for  a  race 
and  get  all  the  folks  I  can  to  bet  on  her.  I’ll 
bet  against  her.  I’ll  pay  the  hired  man  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  day  extra  to  black  up  and  stick  his 
head  through  a  hole  for  the  boys  to  throw 
balls  at.  My  wife  will  dress  up  as  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  and  sell  beer,  while  Jennie  can  fry 
sausages  and  yell  for  customers.  I  shall 
practice  up  a  few  gamblers’  tricks  and  take 
along  a  plug  hat  and  a  white  neck- tie.  We’ll  be 
well  received  then  and  put  right  up  in  a  front 
place.  What  fools  we  have  been  to  work  so 
hard  raising  potatoes.  Here  is  a  scheme 
worth  a  whole  season’s  farm  work.  Who  says 
we  can’t  learn  something  at  an  agricultural 
fair? 

But,  seriously,  do  managers  of  fairs  realize 
what  they  are  doing  in  presenting  such  an 
entertainment  as  that  presented  at  Waverley? 
There  are  hundreds  of  such  fairs  held  in  this 
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country  every  year — to  the  shame  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  be  it  said.  I  speak  of  the  Waver- 
ley  Fair  because  I  visited  it  this  year  and  took 
pains  to  investigate  the  lessons  such  an  exhi¬ 
bition  teaches.  It  was  with  the  profoundest 
pity  that  I  saw  young  men  and  boys — the 
farmers  of  the  future — led  to  the  beer  saloon, 
the  race-track  or  the  gambler’s  table,  simply 
because  those  who  had  charge  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  would  not  provide  purer  entertainment. 


The  State  Fair  is  the  farmer’s  holiday.  To 
many  farm  boys  it  means  the  only  excursion 
of  the  year — something  to  be  looked  forward 
to  and  remembered  and  thought  out.  Think 
of  the  boy  who  takes  home  for  his  year’s 
thinkin  only  the  coarse  ]okes  ot  the  comic 
singer  or  the  language  of  the  race-track !  The 
future  nee  men  with  something  besides 
trash  in  their  heads.  I  claim  that  the  men 
who  prepare  such  an  entertainment  as  I  wit¬ 
nessed  are  guilty  of  a  crime  against  morality, 
that  is  unpardonable.  jerseyman. 


A  NEW  AND  AN  OLD  SUMMER  APPLE. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


I  forward  herewith  to  the  Rural  speci¬ 
mens  of  two  apples  now  (Aug.  30)  in  season  in 
the  cold  and  elevated  region  of  Northeastern 
Vermont.  One  (the  redone)  shown  at  Fig.  332, 
with  a  cross-section  at  333,  is  the  Sops  of  Wine, 
No.  268  of  the  American  Pomological  Society’s 
list.  The  other  (pale  yellow,  streaked  and 
mottled  with  rose)),  see  Figs.  334  and  335,  is 
Red  Summer  Calville,  No.  182  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  list  of  Russian  apples 
imported  in  1867-70, 

These  apples  form  an  immediate  succession 
to  the  Yellow  Transparent.  The  Red  Sum¬ 
mer  Calville  is  quite  as  iron-clad  as  the  latter, 
about  as  productive,  and  not  inferior  to  it  in 
beauty,  quality  or  size.  It  has  been  very 
little  propagated,  I  myself  having  it  only  as  a 
top-graft  on  two  or  three  trees.  I  received 
the  cions  several  years  ago  from  James  A. 
Nelson,  of  Indian  Run,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.  From 
what  I  now  know  of  it  I  am  inclined  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  valuable ,  and  worthy  of  extensive 
planting  where  there  is  a  market  for  this  class 
of  apples. 

The  Sops  of  Wine  is  an  old  English  variety, 
long  in  cultivation  in  New  England.  The 
tree  is  very  hardy  (as  much  so  as  Red  Astra- 
chan,  Talman’s  Sweet  or  Fameuse),  but  not 
quite  iron-clad,  and  therefore  not  very  profit¬ 
able,  even  when  top-grafted,  in  my  locality. 
In  Southern  New  England  it  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  replaced  by  the  very  similar  Williams’s 
Favorite,  which  seems  to  do  better  near  the 
sea,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The 
peculiar  spicy  flavor  of  the  Sops  of  Wine 
makes  it  a  favorite  with  those  who  know  it, 
notwithstanding  its  lack  of  juiciness,  while 
its  rich  and  uniform  redness  gives  it  value  as 
a  market  fruit.  There  is  no  better  apple  for 
street  stands  or  sale  on  the  cars,  and  it  is  a 
very  good  shipper,  which  I  fear  the  Red  Sum¬ 
mer  Calville,  with  its  delicate  skin,  may  fail 
to  prove.  Both  are  very  smooth  and  sym¬ 
metrical  apples,  almost  perfectly  round,  and 
very  ornamental  in  use  for  table  decoration. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 


HINTS  TO  INTENDING  PLANTERS  OF  FRUIT 
TREES. 

I  wish  to  urge  all  fruit-tree  planters  to 
st  rt  trees  low  for  these  reasons  :  They  bear 


earlier,  have  a  more  healthy  growth,  are  less 
liable  to  break  down  or  be  blown  over  by 
high  winds,  and  the  fruit  can  be  more  con¬ 
veniently  gathered,  and  when  fruit  drops  off 
it  is  not  bruised  very  much.  Low  trees  are 
not  affected  so  much  by  sun  blight;  they  are 
more  easily  sprayed  for  the  coddling  worm, 
caterpillars  and  canker  worms.  Head  the 
trees  low ;  plant  them  on  good  soil  and  culti¬ 
vate  while  they  are  young.  I.  J.  B. 


From  Nature — Fig.  332. 


RYE  CULTURE. 


For  my  best  crop  of  rye  I  gave  the  land 


thorough  plowing  and  harrowing  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  seed.  The  cultivation  was  the 
same  as  for  ordinary  crops.  I  used  two  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre.  I  grow  no  wheat;  it  is  a 
contingent  crop.  I  prefer  rye  in  seeding  land 
to  grass;  but  it  is  not  so  valuable  a  crop  as 
oats.  Sown  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  however,  rye 
is  one  of  the  best  crops  with  which  to  grow 
Timothy  at  the  same  time.  I  sow  both  with  a 
drill  or  broadcast,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 
Rye  is  a  good  grain  to  feed  to  all  kinds  of 
stock,  if  ground  in  a  grain-mill — not  whole. 
The  straw  is  valuable  bound  in  thrashed  bun¬ 
dles  for  various  uses,  but  it  is  poor  fodder 
for  stock,  being  too  hard  and  stiff.  The  better 
the  laud,  the  better  the  crop.  I  have  not  used 
fertilizers  for  it ;  if  the  land  is  too  rich  the  straw 
is  apt  to  failover  and  be  injured.  I  have  had 
it  do  so.  My  land  is  all  fertile  in  its  natural 
condition.  I  don’t  raise  much  rye.  I  have  done 
most  of  my  grass  (hay)  seeding  with  oats  in 
the  spring  and  never  had  a  failure  until  the 
present  year,  when  it  was  caused  by  the  cold 
May  drought.  L.  F.  allen. 

THINNING  KAFFIR  CORN. 

Thinning  doesn’t  always  pay.  Kaffir  corn 
is  a  stout  variety  of  sorghum.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  crop  in  some  sections  for  the  seed. 
We  hardly  need  it  here  in  Iowa,  although  it 
does  remarkably  well.  A  plot  of  it  was 
grown  this  season  at  the  Iowa  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  It  was  planted  May  16,  in  hills  2%  and 
33 4.  apart,  10  to  15  seeds  in  a  hill.  When 

well  started  two  rows  were  thinned  to  four 
plants  in  a  hill  and  the  remainder  left.  The 
soil  was  a  deep  black  prairie  loam  as  good  as 
can  be  found.  The  plants  in  the  rows  which 
were  thinned  averaged  about  five  feet  in  hight, 
some  of  them  being  not  over  three  feet,  but 
all  were  very  stout.  Kaffir  corn  is  not  in- 
:  dined  to  sucker,  but  many  of  these  trimmed 


stalks  sent  up  branches  from  the  upper  joints, 
which  grew  taller  than  the  main  stems  and 
produced  heads  some  of  which  will  not  ripen. 
Owing  to  the  shortness  of  its  stalks  many  of 
the  main  heads  failed  to  free  themselves  from 
the  sheath  of  the  upper  leaf,  so  that  much  of 
the  grain  on  the  lower  portion  of  these  heads 
failed  to  develop.  On  the  part  of  the  plot 
which  was  not  thinned,  the  stalks  averaged 
over  six  feet  in  hight,  were  smaller  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  more  uniform  in  appearance,  and  had 
good  heads,  nearly  always  free  from  the 
upper  leaf.  The  seed  ripened  more  uniformly 
than  where  the  plants  were  thinned,  and  in 
good  season,  though  not  quite  as  early. 
Thinning,  therefore,  made  the  plants  coarser 
and  less  valuable  for  fodder,  and  greatly  di¬ 
minished  the  yield  of  grain. 

A.  A.  CROZIER. 

Iowa  Ex.  Sta.,  Ames,  Iowa. 


HIGH  PRAISE  FOR  RYE. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


The  best  rye  crop  more  than  twice  as  profit¬ 
able  as  the  best  wheat  crop  ;  soil  and  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  a  safe  crop  ;  rye  straw  valuable 
for  sale  and  fodder  :  excellent  for  seeding 
to  grass  ;  how  to  feed  grain  and  straw  ; 
learning  from  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
farmers. 

Rye  is  a  crop  that  is  long-suffering  and  pa¬ 
tient  under  ill-treatment,  but  it  does  well  when 
it  is  used  well.  My  best  crop  of  rye  yielded 
35  bushels  to  the  acre  with  straw  from  six  to 
seven  feet  long,  that  sold  for  15  cents  for  quite 
a  small  bundle.  This  crop  paid  me  about  $75 
in  money,  the  straw  being  worth  more  than 
the  grain.  The  same  year  I  had  a  good  crop 
of  Clawson  wheat,  over  30  bushels  per  acre, 
which  yielded  me  $37.50  in  money.  The  land 
was  a  light  sandy  loam.  It  had  been  in  sweet 
corn  for  market  ears  two  years  previously, 


and  had  been  then  manured  with  30  loads  per 
acre  of  a  compost  made  of  manure  from  richly 
fed  cows,  swamp  muck  and  lime.  The  second 
crop  of  corn  was  the  best,  yielding  nearly 
11,000  ears  per  acre,  and  very  heavy  fodder. 
The  land  was  plowed  late  in  August  when  the 


corn  had  been  moved  off,  then  worked  with 
the  Acme  harrow.  Two  bushels  of  seed  of 
rye  and  one  and  one-half  of  wheat  were  sown 
per  acre  broadcast  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  As  soon  as  the  seed  was  sown  300 
pounds  per  acre  of  Mapes’  complete  manure 
was  sown  and  both  covered  with  the  Acme. 


The  rye  came  ahead  of  the  wheat  (both  in  the 
same  field)  and  was  pastured  by  a  few  calves 
(five  or  six,  not  more)  until  the  mid  He  of  J  anu- 
ary,  when  snow  covered  it.  Rye  always  gives  a 
good  crop  when  well  treated.  Wheat  is  very 
uncertain ;  it  may  be  doing  excellently  and  be 
struck  with  rust  quite  suddenly. 

Rye-straw  is  good  fodder  for  horses  and 
when  cut  with  clover-hay  makes  the  best  of 
feeding  along  with  mixed  corn  and  rye  chaff. 
This  same  meal  finely  ground,  is  excellent  for 
cows  kept  for  butter.  Rye  is  never  worth  less 
than  $1  a  bushel  for  feeding  when  oats  are 
worth  35  cents,  because  it  has  less  husk,  and 
what  it  has  is  worth  more  than  oats.  It  is 
never  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly,  the  wheat 
midge,  rust  or  smut,  all  of  which  hurt  wheat 
more  or  less.  It  is  a  better  crop  for  sowing- 
grass  seed  with,  although  my  own  practice 
now  is  to  sow  grass  and  clover  in  the  spring  or 
summer,  always,  with  either  oats  or  millet. 
Rye  will  give  a  very  good  crop  after  corn  or 
oats  which  have  been  manured;  but  it  will 
always  pay  for  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure 
or  fertilizers,  300  or  400  pounds  per  acre  of  the 
latter — complete  manure  only,  and  not  merely 
superphosphate. 

I  never  owned  a  seed  drill,  except  for  plant¬ 
ing  corn.  I  am  careful  in  sowing  seed  and 
can  sow  it  as  evenly  as  a  drill  by  taking  pains 
to  use  stakes.  I  give  more  weight  to  the  even 
covering  of  the  seed  by  plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing  the  land  thoroughly  first  and  then 
covering  with  the  Acme  harrow,  which  leaves 
the  seed  and  the  land  in  quite  as  good  relative 
position  and  condition  as  any  drill  I  ever  saw 
work,  than  to  sowing  in  rows  with  spaces 
between. 

I  never  sold  a  bushel  of  rye,  believing  it  to  be 
too  valuable  for  feeding.  I  chop  it  with  corn 
for  horses;  grind  it  finer  with  corn  for  cows 
and  pigs;  crack  it  with  corn  for  young  chick¬ 
ens  and  turkeys,  which  need  nothing  else  in 
the  way  of  food,  and  I  like  rye  bread  and 
griddle  cakes  myself  far  better  than  those 
made  of  the  new- process  wheat  flour.  Indeed, 
the  grain  of  rye  is  good  for  man  and  beast, 
and  the  straw  is  very  good  fodder  for  horses ; 
all  of  which  I  learned  25  years  ago  from  those 
successful,  thrifty,  sound-headed,  good  farm¬ 
ers,  whose  farms  and  barns  are  well  worth 
seeing  and  studying,  viz. :  the  East  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  farmers.  Indeed,  I  owe  a  good 
deal  to  some  of  these  people,  with  whom  I 
spent  a  few  years  of  study  in  good  farming; 
and  rye  is  one  of  their  best  and  most  profit¬ 
able  crops,  as  it  is  their  most  cherished  bread 
and  feeding  grain. 


RAISING  RYE. 


M.  B.  PRINCE. 


Nothing  better  than  rye  for  soiling  stock  in 
early  spring;  straw  good  fodder  for  cattle 
and  horses ;  how  to  raise  the  crop ;  wheat 
for  soiling. 


I  have  grown  rye  for  soiling  so  many  years 
that  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  get 
my  stock  through  the  spring  Jwithout  it.  As 
to  my  best  crop,  I  always  have  a  good  one,  so 
that  a  general  description  of  my  way  of  grow¬ 
ing  it  will  answer  for  all.  When  the  land  has 
been  manured  for  a  spring  crop,  no  more 
manure  is  applied,  otherwise  I  use  about  20 
horse  loads  per  acre.  The  land  is  plowed  and 


put  in  as  good  condition  as  possible,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  generally  none  of  the  best  as 
our  land  has  usually  a  mass  of  Crab-grass 
on  and  in  it,  at  the  time  for  sowing  rye 
which  makes  good  plowing  a  difficult  opera¬ 
tion.  I  sow  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  bushel 
per  ||acre  broad-cast.  I  prefer  to  sow  it 


SOPS  OF  WINE  APPLE. 


RED  SUMMER  CALVILLE  APPLE-HALF  SECTION.-Fig.  335. 


SOPS  OF  WINE  APPLE-HALF  SECTION.— Fig.  333. 


the  last  week  in  August;  but  on  account  of 
stress  of  weather  or  press  of  other  work,  sow¬ 
ing  is  often  delayed  for  three  weeks.  When 
sown  Sept.  14,  ’83,  I  had  a  heavy  cutting  the 
second  week  in  April,  and  as  clover  is  al¬ 
ways  sown  with  rye,  we  cut  a  good 
crop  of  second  growth  and  clover  early  in 
May,  and  another  of  clover  early  in  June. 
As  to  a  preference  for  rye  or  a  comparison 
of  it  with  other  grains,  I  can  say  that  for  my 
use  there  is  nothing  to  fill  its  place  for  soiling 
in  early  spring.  Scarlet  clover,  (Trifolium 
incarnatum)  comes  nearest  to  it.  Wheat  makes 
a  good  crop  for  soiling,  as  I  have  learned  by 
experience;  but  if  cut  a  little  too  green,  it  has 
a'laxative  effect  upon  the  bowels,  which  rye 
does  not  have.  Again,  wheat  must  not  joint 
'until  after  danger  of  frost  has  passed,  or  it  will 
be  ruined,  while  rye  will  stand  uninjured. 
Any  that  may  be  left,  is  cut  in  bloom  and 
cured,  using  all  the  straw  we  need  for  ty¬ 
ing  sowed  corn,  etc.  Though  I  never 
purposely  saved  straw  as  a  dry  forage,  I 
find  that  horses  and  cows  eat  it  with  apparent 
relish.  I  do  not  consider  that  green  rye  is 
good  only  for  the  production  of  milk  and  but¬ 
ter;  because  for  horses,  as  the  first  change 
from  dry  to  green  food,  nothing  can  be  better, 
and  probably  the  same  can  be  said  of  it  for 
other  stock.  M.  b.  prince. 

Vance  Co.,  N.  C. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Indiana. 

Pendleton,  Madison  Co.,  Sept.  17.— The 
thrashing  machine  test  proves  the  wheat  crop 
of  this  county  to  have  averaged  six  bushels 
per  acre.  Quality  No.  3;  worth  now  in  local 
markets  75  cents.  Rye  30  bushels;  oats  30 
bushels.  It  the  R.  N.-Y’s  hope  of  finding  a 
hybrid  wheat  as  hardy  as  rye  is  realized,  it 
will  be  a  boon  to  bread-winners  and  an  era  in 
agricultural  progress.  It  will  be  worth  mil¬ 
lions  to  farmers,  and  the  originator  will  be 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  coming  genera¬ 
tions.  Copious  rains,  on  the  15th  and  16th, 
ended  the  dry  weather  of  nearly  a  month,  and 
many  farmers,  who  had  suspended  their  work 
will  resume  seeding.  The  abundance  and 
variety  of  fruit  are  very  unusual.  Small 
fruits,  as  well  as  plums,  pears,  apples  and 
grapes,  are  plenty  and  cheap.  Grapes  are 
offered  in  market  at  two  cents.  Politics  are 
receiving  a  due  share  of  the  Hosier  farmers’ 
careful  consideration  this  year.  Protection 
and  Free  Trade  are  discussed  pro  and  con, 
and  will  be  better  understood  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  More  fanners  will  vote  for  what  they 
consider  sound  policy  and  their  own  interests, 
and  with  less  regard  to  party  dictation  than 
ever  before.  s.  w.  h. 

[Good!  Ed’sR.  N.-Y.] 

Kanin. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  Sept.  15.— The 
weather  is  becoming  autumnal— shorter  days 
onger  nights,  and  the  return  of  the  “  northers” 
in  their  gentler  but  more  invigorating  mood. 
The  character  of  our  crops  is  being  daily  devel¬ 
oped.  They  are  found  to  be  spotty  in  districts. 
We  are  remarkably  favored  in  all  our  crops. 
There  seem  no  exceptions.  As  to  grass  and 
weeds  they  are  frightful.  If  great  care  is  not 
taken  in  the  early  spring  there  will  be  devasta¬ 
tion  from  fires.  Corn  is  ready  to  husk,  and  the 
crop  here  and  in  the  surrounding  counties 
will  be  by  far  the  largest  ever  raised,  and 
the  best  in  quality.  Prices  of  corn  are  point¬ 
ing  down  to  20  or  25  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat 
is  70 cents;  oats  20  cents;  apples  hardly  sala¬ 
ble  at  20  to  35  cents  per  bushel.  We  are  ship¬ 
ping  apples  and  hay  to  New  Orleans  by  R.  R 
direct.  j.  B> 

North  Carolina. 

Mooresville,  Iredell  Co.,  Sept.  10,— July 
was  a  hot  month  from  first  to  last,  and  there 
was  just  about  enough  rain  to  keep  the  cotton 
from  shedding  its  fruit,  so  the  weed  is  small 
but  very  full  of  bolls  of  good  size  that  indi¬ 
cate  a  good  average  crop  of  the  staple  of  this 
country.  The  drought  injured  corn  very 
much  in  this  vicinity,  especially  that  on  up¬ 
lands,  but.from  here  west  the  crop  is  very  fine. 
The  peach  crop  is  the  best  that  has  been  here 
in  several  years.  The  weather  throughout 
August  was  very  fine  for  drying  fruit,  so  dried 
fruit  is  one  of  the  articles  of  trade  in  the 
country  stores.  The  price  ranges  from  four 
to  ten  cents  per  pound  for  peaches,  and  from 
three  to  six  cents  per  pound  for  apples.  The 
ground  was  too  dry  Tor  farmers  to  plow  fallows 
or  clover  land,  until  since  the  first  of  this 
month.  Almost  every  farmer  has  planted  a 
patch  of  turnips,  and  they  are  doing  well  since 
the  rain  has  come.  It  has  rained  almost  ev¬ 
ery  day  since  September  1.  A  regular  N.  E. 
storm  set  in  four  days  ago,  then  changed  to 
the  south  for  about  24.hours  ;  then  back  to 


northeast  and  has  been  blowing  a  regular  gale 
with  heavy  rain  for  12  hours.  Cotton  that  is 
open  in  the  fields  will  be  badly  stained.  The 
farmers  and  business  men  are  casting  about 
for  some  substitute  for  jute  bagging  to  bale 
their  cotton.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  mer¬ 
chant  buying  bagging  yet  this  season,  and  our 
merchants  say  they  will  order  only  as  ginners 
order  from  them.  There  are  still  fine  melons 
in  the  fields.  The  chinch  bug  has  damaged  corn 
in  some  localities,  but  not  at  all  extensively. 

Farmers  have  only  commenced  to  mow 
the  fall  crop  of  hay,  which  was  short,  fine  and 
clean  until  this  rain,  which  has  no  doubt  mud¬ 
died  and  damaged  the  hay.  Farmers  in  this 
vicinity  usually  save  the  blades  of  their  corn 
for  their  summer  feeding  for  their  horses 
while  they  are  plowing.  Very  little  fodder 
has  been  saved  up  to  now.  If  the  weather 
clears  up  now,  the  next  ten  days  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  pulling  fodder,  and  then  cotton-pick¬ 
ing  will  commence  in  earnest,  and  from  then 
until  the  election  in  November  everything 
will  be  astir  in  all  this  country.  There  will  be 
big  political  speakings,  farmers’  picnics,  fairs, 
encampments,  circus  shows,  and  all  sorts  of 
entertainments  for  everybody,  and  I  hope  all 
the  farmers  will  enjoy  good  health,  harvest 
good  crops,  realize  fair  prices  for  them,  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  1889, 
and  thereby  add  a  per  cent,  to  their  profits 
and  a  joy  to  their  households.  w.  h.  b. 

Henderson,  Vance  Co.,  Sept  17.— We  are 
nearing  the  close  of  the  most  unprofitable 
season  we  have  known  for  many  years.  We 
had  a  wet,  late  spring,  excessive  rains  contin¬ 
uing  through  June,  followed  by  a  drought  in 
July  and  August,  the  two  extremes  cutting 
our  crops  short  by  one  half,  and  now  the  first 
half  of  September  has  given  us  so  much  rain 
that  the  corn  forage  is  nearly  a  total  loss. 
The  outlook  for  farmers  is  gloomy  indeed. 
Corn,  cotton  and  tobacco  are  our  most  im¬ 
portant  products,  and  all  are  far  below  an 
average.  We  had  an  extra  crop  of  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  yet  grapes — the  only  fruit  we 
grow  to  any  extent  for  market — brought  but 
little  more  money  than  would  pay  expenses 
of  marketing.  The  Farmers’  Alliance,  with 
only  a  little  over  400  members,  saved  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  this  county 
in  the  price  of  fertilizers.  Not  only  members, 
but  all  who  used  fertilizers  reaped  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  lower  rates.  The  Alliance  is  a  new 
thing  with  us,  not  yet  a  year  old ;  but  so  far 
we  have  realized  more  than  we  anticipated 
from  it.  How  soon  we  may  be  able  to  success¬ 
fully  combat  the  Cotton-Bagging  Trust  is 
yet  to  be  determined,  but  we  have  our  pitch- 
forks  ready,  and  propose  to  have  a  hand  in 
pricking  “Uncle  Sam,”  m.  b.  p. — 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question  pleisesee  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper . 


HOW  TO  GROW  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER 
SEED:  RYE  FOR  SPRING  FEED. 

H.  T.  L.  Brighton,  Can. — 1.  How  are 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  seeds  best  raised,  and 
must  the  heads  be  left  on  the  stumps,  or  will 
the  stumps  without  the  heads  produce  good 
seed  if  set  in  the  ground  the  following  spring? 
2.  Do  they  need  thorough  cultivation  and  rich 
soil?  3.  Will  rye  sown  on  old  sod  about  the 
middle  of  August,  do  well  for  pasture  next 
season? 

ANSWERED  BY  E.  B.  DARLINGTON,  MANAGER 
OF  FORDHOOK  FARM,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

I.  When  raising  plants  for  growing  cabbage 
seed,  the  seed  is  not  planted  so  early 
as  when  growing  the  heads  for  market,  as  it 
is  not  desirable  to  have  the  heads  too  large  for 
burying,  though  they  should  be  of  good  size 
and  solidity.  If  the  plants  were  set  out  too 
early  there  would  be  danger  of  their  bursting, 
when  full-grown.  Each  person  should  learn 
from  his  own  experience  in  gardening  at 
about  what  season  the  plants  should  be  set 
out  in  order  to  be  of  the  proper  size  for  bury¬ 
ing.  The  heads  stored  should  be  of  fair  size 
well  developed  and  carefully  selected.  No 
heads  should  be  buried  excepting  those  which 
are  good  and  tight  and  of  the  true  typi¬ 
cal  shape  of  the  variety  cultivated.  All 
heads  which  are  not  of  proper  shape  or 


which  have  a  large  number  of  loose 
leaves  should  be  marketed  or  used  in 
some  other  way;  for  if  all  the  poor  heads 
were  buried  with  the  good  ones  the  strain 
would  soon  become  so  mixed  and  irregular  in 
shape  as  to  be  worthless  for  market  purposes. 
The  practice  of  growing  seed  from  the  stems 
after  the  heads  have  been  cut,  is  a  most  per¬ 
nicious  one,  as  it  rapidly  deteriorates  the  very 
best  strain.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
American-grown  seeds  are  so  much  superior 
to  the  cheap  seeds  imported  from  Europe 
where  the  practice  of  growing  from  the  be¬ 
headed  stems  is  almost  universal.  When  there 
is  danger  of  the  ground  freezing  in  the  fall,  a 
trench  four  feet  wide  and  a  foot  deep  should 
be  dug  on  rather  high  ground  where  there  is 
no  danger  of  water  standing.  The  cabbages 
should  be  carefully  pulled  or  dug  if  very  dry, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  main  roots.  Stand  the 
plants  upright  in  the  trench,  a  row  at  a  time, 
filling  in  carefully  between  the  stems  and  all 
open  spaces  with  dry  or  not  very  moist  soil, 
and  when  the  trench  is  full,  cover  the  whole 
with  soil  from  four  to  six  inches  in  depth  at 
first,  increasing  to  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness 
as  the  cold  increases ;  or  in  such  a  settled  cold 
climate  as  Canada  all  the  protection  might  be 
given  at  once.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
good  working  order  in  the  spring,  the  heads 
should  be  dug  out  and  all  the  good  plants  set 
out  in  rows  five  feet  apart,  the  plants  2% 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  When  planted,  take  a 
large  knife  and  cut  two  slits  at  right  angles 
across  the  top  of  the  head,  going  down  almost 
to  the  heart,  so  as  to  let  the  blooming  shoots 
out;  otherwise  most  of  the  heads  will  be  so 
tight  that  they  will  rot  off  without  breaking 
out.  Keep  the  crop  clean,  and  when  the  seed 
is  ripe  and  nearly  ready  to  burst  the 
pods,  cut  off  all  the  branches  and  store 
in  a  cool,  airy  barn.  When  perfectly  dry, 
thrash  with  an  ordinary  flail  and  clean 
in  a  grain  fan,  carefully  regulating  the  speed 
so  as  to  let  all  the  light  and  none  of  the  heavy 
seeds  run  over  with  the  tailings.  When  set¬ 
ting  out  the  heads,  the  very  best  should  be 
carefully  selected  and  planted  together.  The 
seeds  from  these  should  be  saved  and  cleaned 
separately  for  use  as  stock  seed  for  growing 
the  next  crop.  When  the  seed  is  cut,  it  is 
usually  gathered  and  hauled  to  the  barn  in 
sheets,  so  that  none  of  it  may  be  lost.  Cauli¬ 
flower  seeds  are  grown  in  much  the  same 
manner ;  but  as  it  takes  a  cool,  moist  climate 
to  raise  the  finest  heads,  this  seed  is 
grown  only  in  a  few  favorable  localities  in 
Europe  and  in  Puget  Sound  in  America. 
2.  Cabbages  cannot  be  too  heavily  manured, 
if  good  well-rotted  stable  manure  is  used. 
Some  market  gardeners  use  as  high  as  75  or  100 
loads  per  acre.  It  is  hardly  advisable  to 
manure  so  heavily,  as  the  largest  heads  are 
not  desirable  for  storing  for  seed-growing. 
Rich  soil  is  desirable  as  the  plants  can  be 
planted  more  closely,  and  will  make  a  more 
rapid  and  even  growth.  The  soil  should  be 
free  from  weeds,  but  should  not  be  cultivated 
after  the  plants  have  obtained  a  good  start,  as 
the  roots  of  full-grown  cabbages  run  near  the 
surface,  and  would  consequently  be  injured 
by  the  cultivator. 

3.  If  the  sod  were  plowed  and  the  ground 
sown  to  rye  about  the  middle  of  August,  it 
would  make  an  excellent'pasture  in  the  spring, 
and  would  continue  to  grow  and  furnish 
green  food  until  after  harvest.  If  the  pasture 
were  simpy  harrowed  and  the  rye  sown  on  top 
of  the  sod  it  would  make  but  a  poor  catch  and 
would  probably  winter-kill.  If  it  is  desired 
to  retain  the  old  sod  it  would  be  much  better 
to  sow  grass  seed  on  it. 

SEEDING  A  HILL-SIDE  TO  PERMANENT 
PASTURE. 

H.  F.  S.,  Benson ,  Vt. — I  have  a  yellow 
loam  hill  pasture  which  the  former  owner 
plowed  several  years  since,  took  off  a  crop  of 
oats  and  left  without  “seeding  down.”  I  wish 
to  seed  it  for  a  permanent  pasture.  The  soil, 
judging  from  the  rank  growth  of  weeds,  is 
not  exhausted,  yet  I  prefer  to  enrich  it  before 
seeding  it.  It  is  not  convenient  to  get  manure 
on  it ;  what  is  the  best  way  to  enrich  and  get 
it  into  good, permanent  pasture?  Which  are  the 
best  grass  seeds  for  such  purpose,  and  how 
many  pounds  of  each  per  acre  should  be  sown? 
Would  it  be  well  to  plow  and  sow  to  rye  this 
fall,  and  early  next  spring  seed  heavily  with 
large  clover,  putting  it  in  with  a  Thomas 
smoothing  harrow;  then  the  next  spring, 
when  the  clover  has  attained  a  good  growth, 
plow  it  under,  sow  to  barley  and  seed  it 
down? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

There  are  so  many  local  circumstances  and 
peculiarities  about  every  piece  of  ground,  that 
a  practical  farmer  must  hesitate  about  blind¬ 
ly  giving  advice  as  to  how  it  should  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  any  particular  instance.  Is  this  pas¬ 
ture  wet,  or  dry;  rocky,  or  stony;  ridgy,  or 
with  a  pretty  uniform  slope?  Will  it  be  badly 
washed  if  kept  under  tillage  for  any  length  of 
time?  What  kinds  of  grass  seem  .to  suit  the 


soil  best?  All  these  facts,  as  well  as  others, 
would  affect  the  judgment  of  an  experienced 
farmer  as  regards  its  treatment.  Most  sand¬ 
stone  land,  (of  which  Rutland  County  has  a 
considerable  share),  comes  naturally  into 
what  we  in  Vermont  call  June-grass,  but 
which  is  the  true  Kentucky  Blue-grass. 
Where  this  grass  is  at  home,  (which  is  on  a 
deep  and  moderately  moist  soil),  the  quicker 
the  land  can  be  got  into  it  for  pasturage  the 
better,  and  the  seed  does  not  catch  well  when 
sown  with  heavy  clover,  or  any  similiar  crop, 
likely  to  lodge.  As  to  fertilization,  the  best 
for  permanent  pasture  is  a  liberal  dressing  of 
unleached  ashes  and  bone.  The  quantity 
should  be  really  liberal, — even  at  the  rate  of 
,  $100  worth  to  the  acre  would  not  be  wasted, 
and  would  pay  good  interest,  provided  the 
(and  is  naturally  good,  and,  as  in  this 
case,  apparently,  amenable  to  tillage. 
Other  things  being  right  (which  in  this 
case  I,  of  course,  do  not  know),  a  good  way 
would  be  to  plow  again  at  once;  then  sow  on 
from  500  to  1 ,000  pounds  of  rather  coarsely 
ground  raw  bone  and  25  to  50  bushels  of  un¬ 
leached  ashes  to  the  acre,  working  them  in 
well  with  an  Acme  or  disk  harrow.  Then 
seed  with  a  mixture  of  grasses  adapted  to  the 
spot,  in  which  Blue-grass  and  White  clover 
seed  should  constitute  a  considerable  portion, 
this  to  be  worked  in  with  a  smoothing  harrow* 
With  the  grass  seed  a  thin  seeding  of  winter 
rye  would  go  well,  to  hold  the  soil  on  the 
slope  and  act  as  a  protection  to  the  young 
grass.  It  is  not  well  to  turn  in  the  cattle  on  it 
the  first  season,  and  the  only  practical  alter¬ 
native  is  to  mow  it  just  as  the  rye  is  heading 
out  next  spring.  The  objective  point  is  a 
good  sivard  of  grass,  and  a  full  growth  of 
mature  grain  is  a  hindrance  from  this  point 
of  view.  ASter  preparation  and  seeding,  the 
ideal  policy  would  be  not  to  turn  stock  into 
the  field  until  the  spring  of  1890,  and  then  to 
stock  it  only  lightly  at  first,  yet  sufficiently 
to  prevent  a  rank  growth  of  the  stronger 
grasses,  which  would  be  unfriendly  to  the 
June-grass  and  White  clover  that  should  at 
last  possess  the  land.  Success  In  all  this  de¬ 
pends  very  much  upon  the  care,  judgment 
and  thoroughness  of  the  operator.  A  liberal 
use  of  good  grass  seed  is  a  cardinal  point. 
The  finer  grasses  should  greatly  predom¬ 
inate  in  the  mixture,  and  the  error  is 
rarely  made  on  the  side  of  too  much  seed. 

DRAINING  A  SPRING-FED  SWAMP. 

A  Subscriber,  Coles  Ferry,  Va.  I  wish  to 
reclaim  several  acres  of  land,  which  if  well 
drained  would  be  worth  $100.  per  acre.  If  I 
drained  this  land  by  an  open  ditch  the  opera¬ 
tion  would  cost  $100,  and  the  ditch  would 
likely  be  filled  up  by  overflow  from  the  river 
every  few  years.  Reclaiming  this  land  in 
this  way  would  not  therefore  be  practicable  on 
the  score  of  expense.  Besides  being  profitless, 
this  land  is  now  an  eye-sore.  Would  it  be 
practicable  to  run  a  ditch  through  this  marsh, 
which  contains  many  springs,  and  take  the 
water  off  by  a  wind-mill?  It  would  have  to 
be  raised  only  about  five  feet.  The  little  stream 
flowing  through  it,  could  be  contained  in  a 
six-inch  pipe  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed. 
What  would  be  the  cost  of  a  wind-mill  which 
could  do  this  work?  The  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  does  not  offer  any  obstruction  to  the 
wind’s  action. 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

This  question  is  of  more  than  usual  interest 
because  of  its  wide  applicability  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  very  profitable  practice  of  irriga¬ 
tion.  A  piece  of  level  land  on  a  river  bottom 
is  capable  of  being  made  more  valuable  than 
any  other  equal  area  of  upland,  by  forming 
of  it  an  irrigated  meadow.  Irrigation  and 
drainage  must  always  go  together,  for  it  is  not 
the  water  that  comes  from  the  land,  but  that 
which  passes  through  it  that  makes  it  fertile 
and  productive.  In  this  case  two  methods  are 
suggested,  but  one  is  discarded  as  being  im¬ 
practicable.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  unless  there  are  some  difficulties  not 
mentioned,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  the 
better  plan.  An  open  ditch  is  the  cheapest 
kind  of  drain,  and  really  the  most  effective,  as 
long  as  it  is  kept  open.  Therefore  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  as  one  way  to  meet  this  case,  that  one  main 
open  ditch  be  cut  through  the  land  with  later¬ 
als  to  tap  each  spring.  These  laterals  may  be 
provided  with  wooden  V-shaped  drains  made 
of  boards.  The  strips  covering  the  trough 
are  placed  crosswise  so  as  to  furnish  abund¬ 
ant  spaces  for  the  water  to  enter  the  drain. 
The  angle  of  the  drain  is  put  downwards  so  as 
to  give  a  sufficient  current  to  remove  sedi¬ 
ment.  These  drains  would  discharge  into  the 
open  ditch,  which  of  course  would  need  clear¬ 
ing  out  occasionally— a  very  simple 
matter,  and  one  that  would  pay  for 
the  cost  of  it  by  the  fertilizing  matter  taken 
out,  which  would  be  valuable  for  manure. 
This  plan  would  permit  of  the  land  being 
covered  at  times  of  high  water  in  the  river, 
and  every  freshet  would  be  equal  to  a  rich 
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manuring.  Or,  if  the  laud  was  inclosed  by  a 
low  bank  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  a  self¬ 
closing  gate  were  putin  the  drain,  the  over¬ 
flow  might  be  retained  for  a  few  days,  which 
would  make  of  the  land  a  typical  water- 
meadow,  that  would  furnish  very  heavy  crops 
of  grass  and  hay.  The  other  method  suggest¬ 
ed  would  be  to  pump  out  the  water  by  means 
of  a  wind-mill.  But  this  would  cost  several 
times  as  much  money  as  the  above  plan  and 
would  not  do  away  with  the  draiD,  for  the 
drairs  must  be  made  to  bring  the  water  to-the 
pump.  To  raise  six  inches  of  water  flowing 
100  feet  in  a  minute,  five  feet  high,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  mill  costing  about  $300,  and  the  oil¬ 
ing,  repairs  and  attention  would  cost  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  the  cleaning  out  of  the  open 
drain,  with  no  gain  whatever  attached  to  it; 
so  that  this  method  would  cost  as  much  as  the 
other  for  the  drain,  and,  in  addition,  there 
would  be  the  expense  of  the  mill,  pump,  and 
care  and  wear  of  the  machinery— in  all,  sev¬ 
eral  times  as  much  as  the£cost  of  the  first 
method. 

PLANTING  AN  ORCHARD. 

A.  H.  H.,  Raijville,  Md.—l  want  to 
plant  about  three  acres  of  hill-side  with  apple 
trees;  1.  What  varieties  would  thrive  best 
here?  What  would  be  the  most  profitable  for 
market?  The  trees  should  be  productive  and 
thrifty,  and  the  fruit  keep  well,  and  be  salable. 
2.  There  are  two  or  three  good  nurseries 
near  this  place;  would  it  be  best  to  buy  from 
them?  3.  What  should  be  the  size  of  the 
trees?  4  How  far  apart  should  they  be 
planted?  5.  Should  they  be  set  out  in  the  fall 
or  spring?  6.  Can  the  land  be  kept  in  culti. 
vated  crops, such  as  drilled  corn,  mangels,  etc., 
I  want  to  soil  my  cattle;  can  I  plant  drilled 
com,  mangels,  oats  and  peas  in  tjie  orchard? 
7.  I  have  also  two  acres  of  bottom  land  which 
I  want  to  plant  with  fruit  trees;  what  kinds 
would  be  likely  to  pay  best?  I  was  thinking 
of  planting  quinces  or  green  gages  or  dwarf 
pears;  would  quinces  pay  better  than  the 
others?  I  would  make  the  ground  rich,  and 
cultivate  sugar-beets  between  tbe  quince 
rows.  8.  How  far  apart  should  quince  trees 
be  planted?  Which  are  the  best  varieties  for 
market,  thrift  and  productiveness  being  the 
chief  points  to  be  considered. 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  T.  LYON. 

1.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  American  Borno¬ 
logical  Society,  Cannon  Bearmain,  Fallawa- 
ter,  Gilpin  (Little  Romanite,)  London  Pippin, 
Nickajack,  Pryor’s  Red,  Rawle’s  Genet, 
Shockley,  Smith’s  Cider,  Smokehouse,  Tewkes¬ 
bury  Winter,  Winesap,  and  York  Imperial 
are  mentioned  as  well  adapted  to  Maryland. 
If  to  these  we  add  Ben  Davis,  Buckingham 
Grimes’s  Golden  and  Limber  Twig,  we  will 
beyond  doubt,  include  the  cream  of  the  winter 
varieties  for  that  State,  and  with  this  list  in 
mind,  it  will  be  the  wisest  course  to  examine 
the  most  successful  and  profitable  orchards  of 
the  region,  and  select  the  varieties  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  light  of  local  experience.  2.  Other 
circumstancesbeingequal.it  may  always  be 
considered  preferable  to  buy  trees  from  the 
nearest  trustworthy  nurseries.  3.  My  advice 
i«,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  to  buy  young, 
unbranched  trees,  since  they  soonest  recover 
from  the  shock  of  removal;  while  the  tops 
may  the  more  readily  be  molded  to  the  de¬ 
sired  hight  and  form.  4.  Plant  not  less  than 
33  feet  apart,  and  if  land  is  plenty  and  cheap, 
even  40  feet  will  be  found  profitable,  when 
trees  have  acquired  age.  5,  In  the  latitude  cf 
Maryland,  fall  planting  is  preferable,  unless 
upon  “  heavy”  soils,  or  in  localities  exposed  to 
cold,  drying  wind.  Fall  planting  should  be 
done  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable  after 
the  young  wood  is  fully  ripened.  6  The 
ground  should  be  kept  under  cultivation,  bet¬ 
ter  in  hoed  than  in  sowed  crops,  for  several 
years.  If  crops  are  grown,  care  should  be  had 
to  keep  the  trees  well  manured  and  in  vigorous 
condition.  Either  corn  or  vegetables,  if  grown 
in  drills  far  enough  apart,  to  admit  of  horse 
cultivation,  would  doubtless  be  found  satis¬ 
factory.  7.  What  is  usually  known  as 
“bottom  land,”  if  not  too  liaBle  to  late  and 
early  frosts,  and  if  not  too  wet  or  springy, 
would  be  better  adapted  to  quinces  than  to 
plums  or  pears,  although  none  of  these  would 
be  likely  to  succeed  <n  wet  soils.  Quinces, 
should  they  prove  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  would  probably  be  found  quite  as 
profitable  as  either  plums  or  pears.  8. 
Quinces  should  be  planted  not  less  than  eight 
feet  apart  each  way.  There  is  as  yet  no  better 
or  more  prolific  market  variety  than  the 
Apple  or  Orange  quince. 

SMALL  FRUIT  QUERIES. 

G.  W.S.,  St.Remy,N.  Y.—l.  About  four  years 
ago  I  set  out  a  patch  of  Snyder  Blackberries: 
they  bore  all  right  for  a  few  seasons,  but  last 
year  and  this,  tbe  young  canes  have  come  up 
thicker  in  spots,  although  they  have  had  little 
or  no  thorns  on  them,  blossomed  but  little  and 
here  and  there  there  were  little  pieces  of 
berry,  as  if  from  imperfect  blossoms.  Why 


did  they  bear  for  a  couple  of  seasons  and  then 
run  in  that  way?  The  habit  seems  to  spread. 

2.  Young  shoots  of  grape-vines  were  rubbed 
off  below  tbe  first  vine;  should  those  between 
the  first  and  second  vine  be  rubbed  off  too  ? 

3.  Wbat  early  and  hardy  black  cap  will  take 
the  place  of  the  Doolittle,  which  has  rusted  so 
much  that  I  want  to  discard  it? 

Ans. — 1.  This  is  a  s' range  change  and 
one  difficult  to  account  for  without 
an  inspection  of  the  vines.  The  thick 
growth  of  young  shoots  and  their  lack 
of  thorns  suggest  the  pcssibility  cf  the 
presence  of  the  orange  rust.  This  fungus 
changes  the  character  of  the  plant  in  that 
way.  2.  Rub  off  all  shoots  emanaiing  from 
the  trunk  of  the  vine,  that  are  not  wanted.  3. 
Souhegan,  Tyler  and  Carman  are  all  good 
early  and  hardy  black-caps,  as  much  so  as  the 
Doolittle;  but  if  the  Doolittle  rusts,  tbe  others 
will  be  likely  to  rust  also.  We  do  not  know 
that  one  is  any  more  liable  to  disease  than  the 
other.  We  presume  it  is  the  orange  rust  that 
is  meant.  Destroy  all  affected  plants  and  set 
new,  healthy  ones  in  a  new  place,  devoting  the 
affected  ground  to  some  other  crop  for  a  few 
years,  and  you  will  be  likely  to  avoid  the 
trouble  for  a  time  at  least.  Quarantine 
against  it. 

TANKAGE,  DRIERS,  ETC. 

W.  O.  F.,  Green sburg,  Jnd.,  asks  several 
questions  with  regard  to  the  above  matters. 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  H.  BOWKER, 

The  best  way  to  work  up  the  dried  blcod  and 
tankage  from  the  hogs  that  are  slaughtered  in 
your  vicinity,  is  to  obtain  a  drier,  and,  after 
the  grease  has  been  extracted  from  the  tank¬ 
age  and  blood,  dry  them  by  steam  heat  in  one  of 
these  machines.  They  are  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  cost  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000  set  up.  The  best  ones,  I  think, 
consist  of  a  large  iron  shell,  through  which 
pass  tubes  conveying  steam,  and  the  whole 
is  made  to  revolve,  so  that  the  contents  are 
kept  agitated,  and,  to  some  extent,  ground, 
while  the  moisture  is  being  thrown  off.  For 
taking  out  the  grease,  there  are  concems  in 
almost  every  large  city  that  manufacture 
tanks  that  admit  a  steam  pressure  of  00  pounds. 
This  throw's  the  grease  out,  which  rises  to 
the  top  and  is  drawn  off.  The  tankage  is 
taken  out  at  tbe  bottom,  put  into  powerful 
presses,  and  the  water  and  remaining  grease 
are  pressed  out.  Then  the  tankage  is  put, 
with  the  blood  or  separately,  into  the  driers 
and  reduced  to  a  fine,  dry  powder,  When  it 
is  dried,  it  tests,  if  the  blood  is  mixed  with  it, 
eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  15  to 
20  per  cent,  of  bone  phosphate.  If  the  blood 
is  left  out,  it  tests  from  six  to  eight  per  cent, 
of  ammonia,  and  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  bone 
phcsphate.  The  blood,  if  dried  separately, 
carries  from  12  to  17  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 
The  best  way  to  ascertain  which  are  the  best 
driers  is  to  visit  some  of  the  large  slaughtering 
establishments  in  the  West,  especially  those 
in  Chicago,  where  they  have  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  appliances. 

GROWING  STRAWBERRIES  IN  A  LIGHT  SOIL. 

W.  H.  Bayport,  N.  Y. — How  can  a  good 
crop  of  strawberries  be  raised  on  a  light  soil? 
What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  them,  and  how 
much  should  be  applied?  What  are  the  three 
best  market  varieties  for  a  light  soil? 

Ans.— If  we  were  going  to  attempt  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  strawberries  on  light  (sandy)  soil  we 
would  first  attempt  to  get  it  iu  gcod  condition 
by  turning  under  grass  crops  or  by  generous 
applications  of  manure  preferably,  all  we 
could  afford  from  the  cow  stable.  This  done, 
we  w'ould.set  good  healthy  and  well  grown 
plants  in  good  condition  in  early  spring,  two 
or  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and 
the  rows  five  feet  apait.  Cultivate  and  keep 
the  bed,  clean  and  as  the  runners  start  train 
them  along  the  row,  distributing  them  evenly 
so  as  to  cover  a  space  about  two  or  three  feet 
wide.  Plant  the  Crescent,  May  King,  and 
Downing,  which  are  as  likely  to  succeed  as 
any.  Sharpless  will  produce  large  berries 
if  the  ground  is  strong  enough ;  but  fewer  in 
numbers  than  the  otheis.  If  one  doesn't 
object  to  paying  $10  per  1,000  for  plants,  it 
would  be  well  to  try  the  Pearl,  but  the  safest 
w  ay  is  to  try  a  small  number  of  different  kinds 
first,  and  then  enlaige  onthose  which  suit  best. 

LIVE-STOCK  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

M.  T.  L.  Bergen,  Co.  N.  J. — Is  there  any 
company  of  good  standing  in  New  York  City 
that  insures  the  lives  of  horses,  cattle  and 
other  live  stock,  against  accidents  and  death? 

Ans.— Several  enterprises  of  the  kind  were 
started  both  here  and  in  Brooklyn,  but  dili¬ 
gent  investigation  has  failed  to  discover  any 
now  in  existence.  The  People’s  Live  Stock 
Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  head  quar¬ 
ters  in  Philadelphia,  is  recommended  by  in¬ 
surance  men  in  this  city  as  being  the  most 
reliable  of  li%restock  companies.  It  was 
founded  in  18S4.  Its  report  for  last  year  shows 


premium  receipts  for  the  year,  $02,628 ^pay¬ 
ments  to  policy-holders,  $47,530;  actual  ex¬ 
penses  of  management,  including  taxes,  $41, 
675;  total  expenditure,  $89  205;  new  policies 
issued  and  revived,  $1,283,521 ;  policies  in  force 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  $1,572,685;  total  assets, 
$27,151.  You  see  it  isn't  a  large  concern; 
though  probably  it  is  the  largest  of  its  kind. 
Personally  we  know  nothing  about  it,  the 
above  information  being  the  result  of  in¬ 
quiries  among  insurance  men  here. 


Miscellaneous. 


H.  S.,  Brookfield,  Fa.— The  insect  you  send 
us  is  a  Walking  Stick  or  Spectre,  entomologi- 
cally  known  as  Diapheromera  femoral  a.  They 
are  sluggish  insects  found  on  twigs  and  leaves. 

D.  G.  B.,  Ella,  Wis. — Without  the  flower 
we  cannot  say  positively  what  the  plant  is, 
but  it  seems  to  be  Moneses  uDiflora,  a  near 
relative  of  the  Pyrola  or  Wintergreen.  It 
has  no  value  that  we  know  of. 

P.  P.  W.,  Grenston,  Va.— From  what  reli¬ 
able  firm  can  I  buy  asparagus  roots  at  low 
figures? 

Ans.— Nearly  every  seedman’s  catalogue  iu 
the  country  offers  the  roots  for  sale. 

J.  H.  V.,  Bradford,  Mass. — What  varieties 
of  gooseberries  would  the  Rural  recommend 
for  a  plantation  of  one  acre?  Can  any  of  the 
foreign  varieties  reported  in  last  Rural  be 
obtained,  such  as  Dougal’s  Hybrid,  etc.  ? 

Ans. — At  present  wemust  answer  the  Down¬ 
ing.  Industry  is  a  foreign  variety  introduced 
by  Ell w anger  &  Barry  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
It  mildews  at  the  Rural  Grounds  but  succeeds 
admirably  in  many  parts  of  the  North.  We 
can  not  ascertain  that  Dougal’s  No.  2  has 
been  propagated  for  sale. 

W.  A.  W.,  Elmwood,  Conn.—  1.  Why  are 
there  no  tails  on  potato  vines  nowadays?  2. 
In  this  section  turkeys  are  delicate  and  die 
before  they  are  full-grown ;  what  should  be 
done  for  them? 

Ans  —1.  Itisthesameeverywhere,  though  to 
a  less  extent  further  north.  The  reason  is  not 
known.  Botanists  say  that  as,  through  many 
years,  the  potaio  has  been  cultivated  for  its 
tubers,  the  energies  of  the  plant  are  more  ex¬ 
pended  upon  the  tuber  formation  and  less 
upon  the  fruit.  Some  of  the  older  varieties 
still  seed  freely.  2.  We  cannot  say. 

W.  T.  S.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.— The  soil  in  my 
large  greenhouse  is  very  badly  infested  with 
tbe  White  May  beetle  or  grub-worm;  is  there 
any  way  of  driving  the  pests  out  or  killing 
them?  Would  a  heavy  dressing  of  tobacco 
dust — say  a  barrel  to  2,000  square  feet— be 
injurious  to  crops  of  lettuce,  and  get  rid  of 
the  pests? 

Ans.— Remove  completely  the  grub-infested 
soil  and  procure  some  that  is  free  from  the 
pest.  We  know  of  no  effectual  means  of  des¬ 
troying  the  grubs  in  the  soil  without  at  the 
same  time  injuring  the  plants  growing  in  it. 
Tobacco  dust  plowed  into  the  soil,  and  at  the 
rate  of  a  barrel  to  2,000  square  feet  of  land, 
will  not  injure  your  orops,  or,  do  we  believe, 
the  grubs  either. 

■  — 

DISCUSSION. 


SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  REAPERS  AND 
MOWERS. 

G.  M.  C.,New  York.— Referring  to  tkearti 
cle  by  Mr.  Macomber  on  page  612,  as  to  the 
knife-head  with  the  ball- joint  connection,  the 
first  machine  to  adopt  that  was  the  Clipper, 
so  far  as  I  know,  and  it  became  necessary  in 
that  machine  because  it  was  a  tilting-bar, 
and  the  macmne  was  considered  Dy  all  a  de¬ 
cided  success.  So  far  as  the  ball-joint  con¬ 
nection  in  the  knife-head  is  concerned,  that 
is  as  good  a  connection  as  it  is  possible  to 
make,  and  tbe  only  connection  that  can  be 
made  with  the  tilting-bar,  so  far  as  has  been 
discovered,  and  I  agree  with  this  gentleman 
in  relation  to  the  tiltiDg- bar  and  also  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  1  he  ball-and-socket  joint.  I  agree  with 
w  hat  he  says  with  regard  to  the  crank-sliaft,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  boxes  should  be  made  in  two  parts, 
of  brass,  as  the  proper  way  to  make  them,  al¬ 
though  this  does  not  give  the  full  take-up  mo¬ 
tion,  but  it  gives  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  a 
parallel  box.  The  ball-joint  connection  has  a 
perfect  take  up  motion.  I  also  agree  with 
I  im  in  relation  to  the  gang  shaft  bearings  and 
Babbitt  box.  I  would  add  that  all  of  the 
quick-moving  bearings  should  be  made  in  two 
parts  and  Babbitted,  so  as  to  be  easily  renewed. 
As  to  the  rachet  wheels  being  on  the  outside 
of  the  driving  wheels  of  the  mam  shaft,  I 
don’t  know  of  any  important  change  to  be 
made,  or  that  it  makes  any  difference  on  which 
side  of  the  wheel  they  are  placed.  So  far  as 
the  guards  being  fastened  on  with  bolts  in¬ 
stead  of  rivets  is  concerned,  it  is  much  more 
convenient  for  the  operator  to  tighten  a  nut 


than  a  rivet.  In  relation  to  wheels  upon  tbe 
cutting-bar,  if  it  is  made  to  tilt,  a  shoe  is  de¬ 
cidedly  preferable.  I  might  suggest  other 
points  in  connection  with  the  mowing  machine. 
Prominent  among  those  that  now  occur  to  me 
is  the  motion  of  the  knife.  No  machine  has 
ever  been  successful  that  did  not  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  motion  to  more  than  cover  the  ground. 
That  is,  if  the  machine  advances  two  inches 
at  each  motion  of  the  knife,  and  the  knife 
overhangs  2)^  inches,  the  ground  will  be 
overcut  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  each  stroke. 
Some  machines  at  each  stroke  of  the  knife-bar 
overlap  the  ground  nearly  three-eighths  of  an 
inch,  and  those  machines  that  have  overlapped 
the  largest  amount  in  each  cut  have  been  the 
most  successful,  and  such  machines,  I  should 
say,  had  overlapped  very  nearly  or  quite 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  with  each  action  of 
the  knife  bar.  In  my  experience,  I  found  that 
no  machine  that  bad  worn  to  the  extent  of 
lc  st  motion  of  half  an  inch  would  stand.  That 
is,  w-hen  the  pitman  and  crank-shaft,  in  line 
with  the  knife-bar,  could  be  moved  back  and 
overhang  half  an  inch,  something  would  break 
inside  of  an  hour.  The  point  which  would 
break  would  be  the  weakest,  whether  it  was 
the  motion  drive-wheel  or  any  of  the  connect¬ 
ing  guards.  The  knife-head  would  be  sure  to 
break  with  half  an  inch  lost  motion,  inside  of 
60  minutes’  use.  That  was  my  experience  with 
machines  that  have  nearly  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  lost  motion  to  start  with,  and  they  will 
often  break  where  they  have  worn  so  as  to  get 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  more.  A  large  majority 
of  the  mowing  machines  that  are  sold  for 
scrap-iron,  if  in  the  hands  of  parties  who 
knew  what  the  trouble  was  with  them,  could, 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  dollars  in  repairs,  be  made 
to  run  for  a  great  many  years.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  iron-frame  machines.  Like 
Mr.  Macomber,  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  machines.  I  am  certain 
now  that  if  a  little  more  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  the  use  of-  mowing  machines  could  be 
coveyed  to  farmers,  their  bills  for  mowing 
machines  would  be  reduced  one-half  or  more. 

“DAIRY  IDEAS”  AGAIN. 

H.  A.  W., Fluvanna,  N.  Y.— There  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  unwise  than  for  the  average  farmer, 
and  especially  the  dairyman,  to  allow  his  herd 
of  cows,  or  even  young  cattle,  to  begin  the 
winter  in  any  other  than  a  thriving  condition. 
The  more  flesh  they  can  approach  the  winter 
with  the  greater  is  their  power  of  endurance, 
and  the  better  prospects  of  their  braving  the 
severities  of  storm  and  cold.  The  cow  that 
goes  into  winter- quarters  in  even  half  flesh 
will  require  double  the  feed  and  care  to  bring 
her  through  to  grass,  and  the  result  will  never 
be  so  satisfactory.  According  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  tbe  season  the  time  will  vary  in  regard 
to  commencing  extra  feed.  If  the  season  is 
dry  and  grass  is  short,  extra  feeding  becomes 
a  necessity,  and  wind  fall  apples,  pumpkins, 
pomace  from  the  cider  mills,  small  potatoes, 
sowed  corn  fodder  have,  each,  their  beneficial 
effects  in  increasing  flesh  as  well  as  milk.  A 
small  grain  ration  in  conjunction  with  either 
of  the  above  very  soon  makes  apparen*-  a 
‘change  for  the  better.  This  extra  feed  should 
always  be  commenced  as  soon  as  drought 
makes  its  appearance,  or  when  pastures  be¬ 
come  over-stocked.  Should  a  farmer  be  un¬ 
fortunate  in  securing  his  hay  in  prime 
condition,  I  have  from  experience  learned 
that  it  is  better  to  feed  it  for  the  first 
rations,  and  with  some  roots  or  meal  or  both 
he  can  keep  up  the  condition  of  his  stock. 
Corn-fodder  should  always  be  used  in  early 
winter.  Few  bettei’feed  rations  can  be  had 
than  cut  corn  fodder  (well  cured)  with  a 
small  ration  of  meal.  A  dairy  of  cows  with 
this  feed  and  proper  care  will  fall  off  very 
little  in  the  quality  of  their  milk  and  not  at 
all  iu  its  quantity  when  passing  from  grass  to 
dry  feed.  As  winter  advances,  going  from 
poorer  and  coarser  to  better  and  finer  fodder 
usually  produces  very  pleasing  results  both 
in  flesh  and  milk.  Be  sure  your  cattle  go 
from  hay  to  grass  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  result  will  be  most  gratifying 
in  healthy  offspring  and  will  pay  good  profits 
from  the  first  in  milk  and  butter.  Cows 
turned  to  grass  in  low  flesh  require  some  time 
to  recuperate  sufficiently  to  get  up  to  the  con¬ 
dition  at  which  they  should  have  started  at  tbe 
first.  1  have  never  found  a  better  rule  to  fol¬ 
low  than  to  begin  with  the  coarse  lodder  with  a 
ration  of  roots,  meal  and  bran,  and  as  the  sea¬ 
son  advances  and  cold  increases,  to  increase  the 
feed  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  na¬ 
ture  and  the  wastes  of  the  system. 

N.  B.  C.,  Whitleysburgh,  Md- In  the 
Rural  of  Sept.  8  mention  was  made  of  the 
Landreth  w  heat  raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Was  it  meant  that  4,666  acres  were  seeded  and 
that  the  yield  was  40  bushels  per  acre?  Who 
has  that  kind  of  wheat  for  sale?  How  many 
subscribers  shall  l  have  to  get  for  the  Rural 
to  entitle  me  to  two  bushels?  The  Rural’s 
cartoon  of  Uncle  Sam  and  Trusts  hits  off  one 
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of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  times  splendidly. 
Keep  it  up. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  said  that  the  area  in  wheat 
was  4.666  acres,  that  is,  something  over  four 
and  six  tenths  acres.  The  yield  on  the  best 
part  of  the  field  was  nearly  40  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  Armstrong  wheat  is  sold  by  Thor- 
burn  and  Co.  and  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  and  by  Landreth  &  Sons,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.  It  is  now  better  known  as 
Landreth  wheat. 

DO  SKUNKS  EAT  POTATO  BUGS|? 

H.  I.,  Batavia,  N.,Y.— In  the  R.  N.-Y.,  of 
Sept.  8,  Mr.  T.  H.  Y.  of  Alexandria,  Da. 
asks  the  above  question,  and  in  answer  I  would 
say  that  I  believe  they  do.  Indeed  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  several  years  ago.  Finding 
many  bugs  on  well  grown  potatoes  in  the  back 
part  of  .the  field,  I  visited  them  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  thinking  that  if  they  increased 
I  would  have  to  kill  them ;  but  I  was  surprised 
to  find  them  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  I 
found  many  holes  in  the  ground  around  in 
the  tops  of  the  hills,  holes  large  enough  to  in¬ 
sert  an  awl-handle  2%  inches.  This  and  the 
diminution  of  the  bugs  were  quite  a  mystery 
until  I  became  satisfied  that  both  were  due 
to  skunks  as  they  ate  bugs  from  the  vines,  and 
extracted  them  from  the  ground  where  they 
had  burrowed. 

A.  H.  T.,  Jamesport,  N.  Y.— I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  cartoon,  “4  Peep  Be¬ 
hind  the  Scene but  does  it  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  A  man  went  to  New  York  a  week 
ago  to  see  about  cauliflowers,  which  he  is 
shipping  to  a  well-known  commission  mer¬ 
chant,  and  while  there  he  was  told  that  peach¬ 
es  of  a  particular  grade  were  selling  for  30c 
per  basket.  He  ordered  two  baskets  to  be 
sent  to  his  home  by  express,  and  that  the 
price  should  be  charged  to  his  account.  They 
were  sent  the  next  day,  and  when  his  bill  of 
sale  for  the  cauliflowers  came,  those  peaches 
were  charged  to  him  at  $1  per  basket.  Did 
the  man  who  raised  those  peaches  get  30c  mi¬ 
nus  freight  and  commission,  or  not,  or  how 
much  did  he  get  ? 


The  Desire  For  Novelties  As  Such  for 
things  new,  irrespective  of  their  intrinsic  ex¬ 
cellence — is  a  strong  passion  in  the  human 
breast,  and  one  upon  which  a  trader  of  any 
kind  is  tempted  to  play,  says  Garden  & 
Forest.  Although  we  owe  to  this  passion  for 
novelty  much  that  we  have  gained  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  human  effort,  its  results  have 
nowhere  been  of  unmixed  good;  and  in  the 
department  of  horticulture  evil  results  have 
often  marked  its  gratification.  Consider  the 
prodigious  degree  to  which  the  lists  of  culti¬ 
vated  roses  and  other  flowers  have  been  en¬ 
larged.  Every  season  briugs  new  claimants 
for  favor  to  the  front;  rivalry  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  novelties  often  prevents  a  thorough 
testing  of  the  merits  of  older  plants;  novelty 
rather  than  beauty  is  often  their  chief  merit; 
and  if  they  are  'generally  cultivated  it  can 
only  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  kinds.  There 
is  no  room  for  all  these  thousand  varieties 
either  in  the  nursery,  or  in  the  florist’s  shop, 
or  in  the  purchaser’s  home;  and  though  the 
public  has  undoubtedly  something  to  do  with 
deciding  which  shall  be  grown  and  which 
neglected,  the  florist’s  power  is  infinitely 
greater.  Many  persons  who  buy  have  no 
taste  at  all  in  such  matters;  others  are  willing 
to  submit  their  taste  to  the  florist’s  judgment 
with  regard  to  beauty ;  and  if  the  florist  makes, 
not  beauty,  but  mere  novelty,  his  criterion, 
the  average  buyer  will  but  too  readily  fall  in 
with  his  mood. 


PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


A  Writer  in  the  Vermont  Watchman,  says 
the  one  great  reason  why  Michigan  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  in  agricultural  education  is  be¬ 
cause  wisdom  has  guided  the  affairs  of  her  ag- 
ricultural.college.  She  has  secured  as  teach¬ 
ers  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  ;  has 
given  manual  labor  its  true  place,  and  has 
granted  the  college  the  most  liberal  support. 
He  has  an  idea  that  a  Professor  of  Agriculture 
should  be  a  practical  farmer — that  is,  he  should 
own  and  carry  on  a  farm.  A  Professor  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  ought  to  be  an  enthusiastic  farmer 
and  able  to  make  his  pupils  enthusiastic  farar 
mers.  It  is  of  little  use  to  send  bright  young 
men  from  the  farm  to  the  agricultural  school 
and  have  them  turn  out  lawyers,  doctors  and 
men  of  other  professions . 

Prof.  Whitcher  defines  thickly  sown  corn 
fodder  as  “greenness  and  water” . 


The  Orange  Co.  Farmer  combats  the  idea 
of  over-production  of  grapes.  It  is  not  over¬ 
production,  but  under-consumption.  How 
can  there  be  an  overproduction  of  grapes 
when  there  are  thousands  of  families  all  over 
the  country  who  have  none,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  them  ?  Growers  must 
first  attend  to  the  matter  of  new  markets. 
Next,  in  so  far  as  possible,  they  should  see  that 
the  grapes  are  sold  at  reasonable  rates  and  not 
at  prohibitory  prices.  The  latter  is  often  the 
fruitful  cause  of  non-consumption.  In  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y. ,  five  years  ago,  a  half  ton  of 
grapes  would  comprise  the  entire  sales.  This 
was  not  because  the  people  did  not  want  them, 
but  because  of  the  absurdly  high  prices  the 
dealers  keptj  them  at,  all  through  the  season. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  supplying 
the  public  with  grapes  at  a  profit  of  about 
ten  cents  per  ten-pound  basket  at  retail,  and 
the  consumption  was  trebled  the  first  season. 
Now  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fifteen  tons  are  annu¬ 
ally  consumed  in  addition  to  the  quantities 
grown  in  gardens . 

J.  B.  Olcott,  in  the  Courant,  repeats  the 
Rural’s  advice  when  he  says  that  any  large 
trees  or  shrubs  cau  be  transplanted  now 
while  the  ground  is  warm  and  wet,  with  per¬ 
fect  safety,  whenever  there  is  intelligent  help 
enough  to  handle  them.  The  leaves  have 
nearly  or  quite  completed  their  work— the 
buds  are  formed — the  days  are  long  and  bright 
to  work  in,  and  the  best  part  of  the  season  re¬ 
mains  for  the  shortened  roots  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  their  new  situations,  which  may  be 
extended,  by  heavy  mulching,  far  into  and 
perhaps  entirely  through  the  winter.  Be¬ 
ginners,  to  gain  confidence,  should  try  small 
things,  first.  Nurserymen  are  always  handling 
and  transplanting  their  stock  in  early  autumni 
getting  ready  for  fall  and  spring  trade,  either 
of  which  seasons,  if  belated,  brings  planting 
at  the  worst  possible  period  for  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  their  stock . 

Notice,  for  instance  young  pear  trees. 
Their  leaves  have  fallen  and  their  work  for 
the  year  is  completed.  Remove  them  then — if 
they  are  to  be  removed — as  soon  as  possible 
that  they  may  become  settled  in  their  new 
quarters  before  the  ground  freezes . 

A.  L.  Crosby  says,  in  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer,  if  it  is  thought  that  the  business  of 
the  dairy  will  not  justify  the  outlay  for  a 
gqod  portable  creamery,  make  a  tank  20  inch¬ 
es  deep,  and  order  tin  cans  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  18  inches  deep.  Set  the  milk 
in  these  cans,  put  them  in  the  tank  with  a 
weight  on  each  to  keep  them  from  upsetting. 
Fill  the  tank  nearly  full  of  water,  put  in  a 
lot  of  ice,  shut  down  the  cover,  and  in  12  hours, 
if  you  have  ice  enough  in  the  tank,  the  cream 
will  all  be  “up.”  Skim,  empty  the  milk, 
wash  the  cans,  and  they  are  ready  for  the  next 
milking.  This  is  away  ahead  of  the  stone  crock 
business,  and  the  creamery  is  away  ahead  of 
this . 

Mr.  Crosby  prefers  the  barrel  churn  to 
any  other  kind  he  has  ever  seen . 

Readers  of  the  R.N.-Y.,  may  now  obtain 
any  article  needed  in  the  household  or  on  the 
farm  by  securing  the  required  number  of 
subscribers  for  this  journal.  Our  plan  is  to 
secure  the  wholesale  price  for  auy  article 
needed  and  then  to  offer  it  for  the  lowest  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  consistent  with  a  provident 
business  method.  Those  intending  to  pur¬ 
chase  'any  article  whatever  may  serve  their 
interests  by  first  ascertaining  the  Rural’s 
terms.  It  must  meanwhile,  be  remembered 
that  we  do  not  sell  anything  except  the  R. 
N.-Y.,  itself.  Such  articles  are  offered  at  re¬ 
duced  rates  only  in  payment  for  the  services 
of  those  who  care  to  act  as  agents . 

The  Weekly  Press  saysthat  a  New  York 
dairyman,  who  was  milking  a  large  herd  of 
average  cows,  took  five  of  the  best  and  five  of 
the  poorest  ones,  and,  keeping  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cost  of  feed  and  care,  found  that, 
while  the  five  good  ones  were  paying  a  good 
profit,  the  other  five  were  actually  costing  him 
#7  dollars  per  head  annually  over  and  above 
the  value  of  the  milk  they  yielded . 

The  droves  of  cows  that  are  brought  into 
dairy  sections  and  offered  for  sale  are  made 
up,  as  a  rule,  of  the  culls  from  other  herds. 
In  four  cases  out  of  five  there  is  something 
wrong  with  them  and  their  purchase  ends  in 
disappointment.  Farmers  don’t  often  sell 
their  best  cows  unless  they  are  offered  fancy 
prices  for  them.  The  better  way  is  for  the 
dairyman  to  raise  his  own  cows . 

Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  says,  in  the  N.  Y. 
World,  that  he  has  again  this  year  raised 
lambs  from  South  Down,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  males  crossed  on  the  Michigan 
Merino  ewes,  and  he  is  more  than  ever  pleased 
with  the  Hampshire  as  a  sire.  His  lambs 
are  stronger  when  dropped,  grow  more  rapid¬ 
ly  and  get  of  a  shipping  size  quicker,  and,  be¬ 
sides  this,  their  faces  and  legs  are  more  deeply 


colored,  and  of  a  more  uniform  color  than 
those  from  the  South  Downs  even,  and  doub¬ 
ly  more  so  than  those  from  the  Shropsliires. 
Besides  this,  for  growing  lambs  up  for  feeding 
when  coming  one  year  old,  these  grades  show 
greater  superiority,  as  they  will  weigh  Dearly 
20  per  cent  more  at  one  year  than  either  of  the 
crosses .  . . 

Pres.  P.  J.  Berckmans  (Augusta,  Ga.)  says 
that  for  his  climate  experience  has  taught  him 
that  one-year-old  trees,  of  thrifty  growth,  are 
the  most  desirable.  Purchasers  should  bear 
in  mind  that  such  a  tree  can  be  removed  from 
the  nursery  with  all  its  roots;  whereas  a  two 
or  three  year  old  tree  cannot  be  taken  up  with¬ 
out  cutting  away  a  large  portion  of  them. 
Success  in  transplanting  is  increased  accord¬ 
ing  as  attention  is  paid  to  selecting  well  rooted 
trees,  instead  of  heavily  branched  ones.  Give 
as  many  sound  roots  to  a  tree  and  as  little  head 
as  possible . 

It  has  been  asserted  that  oriental  pears, like 
the  LeConte,  Kieffer  and  Mikado,  are  worth 
less  if  grafted,  because  their  blight-proof  qual¬ 
ities  are  lost.  Pres.  Berckmans  has  had  many 
years  of  experience  and  it  is  his  belief  that 
such  assertions  are  groundless.  Within  the 
past  ten  years  Pres.  Berckmans  has  dissemin¬ 
ated  upwards  of  200,000  trees  of  this  class  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results  to  purchasers,  as 
their  numerous  reports  of  abundant  crops  and 
health  of  the  trees  evidence.  His  own  orch¬ 
ard  trees,  ranging  from  four  to  12  years  of  age, 
refute  every  assertion  condemning  grafted 
tree's . 

He  has  grown  the  Japan  chestnut  for  five 
years  and  finds  that  trees  of  three  years  of  age 
bear  fruit.  The  nuts  are  large,  the  burrs 
often  containing  as  many  as  five . 

Regarding  the  Berckmans  grape,  he  says 
that  it  has  never  mildewed  in  his  grounds 
since  he  first  fruited  it  in  1873.  It  has  the  rare 
and  desirable  combination  of  the  extreme 
vigor  and  fertility  of  the  Clinton  with  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  fruit  of  Delaware.  Dr.  Wylie 
always. considered  this  variety  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  his  seedlings.  Vines  have 
been  growing  and  fruited  in  several  localities 
North  and  South,  and  it  fully  sustains  all  that 
was  expected  from  it . 


ABSTRACTS. 


upon  semblances:  the  one  aims  to  be 

virtuous,  the  other  to  appear  so.” - 

Farm,  Stock  and  Home:  “The  number  of 
farmers  whose  success  is  due  to  frugal  wives 

and  daughters  is  legion.” - Life:  “It  is 

very  seldom  indeed  that  a  leading  merchant, 
lawyer,  clergyman  or  other  ‘  prominent  citi¬ 
zen,’  in  any  business  or  profession,  serves  upon 
a  jury.  The  result  is,  that  this  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  work  is  left  in  large  part  to  the  intellect¬ 
ually  and  morally  lame,  halt  and  blind,  and 
the  outcome  may  be  daily  observed  in  the  con¬ 
stant  miscarriages  of  justice  that  disgrace  our 

courts.” - Thomas  it  Kempis  :  “  Thou 

shalt  always  have  joy  in  the  evening  if  thou 

hast  spent  the  day  well.” - Puck:  “When 

poverty  is  abolished,  what  a  hard  time  every¬ 
one  will  have  doing  all  his  own  work!  ” - 


Tallvrand :  “  There  are  many  vices  which  do 
not  deprive  us  of  friends;  there  are  many  vir¬ 
tues  which  prevent  our  having  any.” - 

Breeder’s  Gazette:  “Above  all,  politics  and 
nepotism  must  be  kept  out  of  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  and  each  employ^  must  be  measured  by 
the  one  standard  of  what  he  can  accomplish 

for  agriculture.” — - Puck:  “ The  man  who 

tries  to  ‘  bull  ’  wheat  finds  it  goes  against  the 
grain.”— 


— N.  Y.  Tribune:  “What,  with 
health  and  a  clear  conscience,  serves  most  to 
make  life  enjoyable  to  the  end?  Money?  No, 
indeed  !  for  we  find  those  who  rely  on  money 
everywhere  dissatisfied  and  grumpy.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  home,  made  pleasant  by  industry  which 
supplies  it  eontentfully,  and  decorates  it  with 
simple  and  durable  adornments;  children,  gen¬ 
ial  as  their  parents  and  justifying  their  par¬ 
ents’  pride.  These  are  constituents  of  a  happy 
life,  and  the  country  supplies  them  more  freely 
and  unalloyed  than  does  the  crowded  town.” 


Ppoe.  Sanborn:  “It  may  be  assumed,  in 
the  absence  of  analyses  of  the  entire  horse, 
that  it  contains  less  fat  than  any  other  farm 
animal,  and  its  growth  is,  therefore,  the 
growth  of  muscle  as  is  that  of  no  other  domes¬ 
tic  animal.  Experience  teaches  us  that  fat¬ 
tening  foods  are  misplaced  when  fed  to  a 

growing  colt.” - —Lavater:  “What  a  vast 

deal  of  time  and  ease  that  man  gains  who  is 
not  troubled  with  the  spirit  of  impertinent 
curiosity  about  others;  who  lets  his  neighbor’s 
thoughts  and  behavior  alone;  who  confines 
his  inspections  to  himself,  aud  cares  chiefly 

for  his  own  duty  and  conscience.” - 

Breeder’s  Gazette:  “The  old  Scotch  ‘saw’- 
‘better  a  gude  calf  than  a  calf  o’  a  gude  kind’ 
— while  not  always  to  be  accepted  in  a  literal 
sense,  expresses  well  the  idea  of  utility  which 
Scotch  cattle-breeders  seem  so  generally  to 
have  kept  in  mind;  and  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  success  in  all  breeding  operations 
must  always  remain  a  staunch  fidelity  to  the 
maxim  that  ‘like  produces  like  or  the  likeness 
of  some  ancestor.’  Often  as  this  foundation 
fact  has  been  repeated  there  are  still  those 
who  seem  to  think  that  figs  can  be  gathered 
from  thistles.” - Dr.  Franklin:  “Temper¬ 

ance  puts  wood  on  the  fire,  meal  in  the  barrel, 
flour  in  the  tub,  money  in  the  purse,  credit  in 
the  country,  contentment  in  the  house, 

clothes  on  the  back  and  vigor  in  the  body. - 

Cor.  N.  Y.  Times:  “So  far  as  my  own  exper¬ 
ience  in  feeding  cows  for  butter  has  gone  the 
results  have  been  not  in  favor  of  exclusive 
root  and  hay  feeding  on  one  hand  or  an  ex¬ 
clusive  hay  and  grain  feeding  on  the  other. 
Fifteen  pounds  of  hay,  30  pounds  of  roots, 
and  12  pounds  of  mixed  corn  and  bran, ground 
together  as  a  standard  feed,  costing  26  cents, 
gave  \)4  pound  of  butter  daily,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  from  a  herd  of  15  high-grade  and  puie- 
bred  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  cows.  This  was 
better  than  the  result  from  heavier  grain 
feeding  without  the  roots.  One  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  roots  is  that  a  larger  quantity  of  grain 
can  be  given  without  the  usual  danger  of 
forcing  cows  for  a  large  product.  The  roots 
are  laxative  and  cooling  and  aid  healthful 

digestion  in  a  remarkable  manner.” - Am. 

Florist:  “If  you  want  to  be  $25  or  $  30]a  month 
employes  all  your  lives,  make  no  effort  to  ac 
quire  a  thorough  education ;  but  if  you  want 
to  rise— if  you  want  to  get  near  the  top  and  be 

somebody — spare  no  effort.” - “The  good 

man  honestly  discharges  his  duty  and  shuns 
ostentation;  the  vain  considers  every  good 
deed  lost  that  is  not  publicly  displayed.  The 
one  is  intent  upon  realities,  the  other 


For  Headache 

Use  IIorsloril’R  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  I.  R.  Sanford,  Sheffield,  Mass.,  says; 
Most  excellent  in  derangements  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  such  as  headache  and  sleepless¬ 
ness.” — Adv. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  Is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
26  cts,  in  stamps.  2Jf-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail, 
$1.20,  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
La JahnaoB  *  Oo„  P.  O.  Box 21 18,  Boston,  Uus. 

ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— is  the  best  and  most 
durab'e  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron,  and  Shingle  Roofs,  Barns, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crock  or  peel— will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROSSIE  IRON  Ore  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSON8  &  Co.,  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


ion  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
u3U  Sample  Cards  for  2c.  Hill  l’ub. Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio 


- h 


0XF0RDD0WN  SHEEP! 

“  Ellenborough  ”  Flock  makes  another  importa¬ 
tion  necessary  tills  season.  Selections  of  yearling 
Rams  and  Ewes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Tread¬ 
well,  the  acknowledged  leading  breeder,  and  best 
judge  in  England.  Oxfords  are  the  largest  of  the 
black  faced  breeds  (rams  weigh  425  lbs,),  are  heaviest 
shearers,  and  will  outlive  “tree  wool.”  At  the  last 
Smtthfleld,  London,  Fat  Stock  Show,  Oxfords  uon 
champion  prize  for  best  mutton  sheep  at  the  show, 
and  were  considered  the  best  class  at  the  last  great 
“  Royal.”  Address  F.  C.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland. 

SHJEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Cotswold,  South-down,  Oxford-down,  Shropshlres, 
and  Merinos,  bred  from  our  very  choicest  stock  Write 
at  once  for  our  special  prices  for  the  fall;  also  Rough- 
coated  Collie  Puppies. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia, Pa 


BOTSFORD 
IWACON  SPRING 


Strong,  Simple,  and  Dura- 
able.  Fits  any  wagon.  Goods 
sent  on  trial,  and  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  may  be  returned  at  our  ex- 

_  pettse.  Agents  wanted;  Sample 

at  wholesale.  Write  for  Circulars. 

POMEROY  &  PEARSON,  Lock  port ,  N.  Y. 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Are  the  BEST. 

Sold  by  Druggists, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home’. 
Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CABMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Pabk  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1888. 


THE  RESULT! 


OH!  OH! 


“So  Near  and  Yet  So  Far." 


THE  TRENCH  SYSTEM  VICTO¬ 
RIOUS. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  Defeated  ! 


THE  No.  2  GIVES  THE  ENORMOUS 
YIELD  OF  1076  BUSHELS 
TO  THE  ACRE! 


The  Nos.  4  and  2  Together  Averaged 
788  Bushels  to  the  Acre. 


THE  No.  3,  AS  PREDICTED,  WAS 
A  FAILURE,  OWING  TO 
THE  FLEA-BEETLE. 


Which  Brought  Down  the  Yield  to 
583  Bushels  per  Acre. 


The  Full  Particulars  of  the  Contest 
Will  be  Reserved  for  the 
Special  Potato  Number. 


The  following  note  explains  itself:  “I 
would  like  the  $50  to  be  given  to  the 
Martha  Schofield  School  at  Aiken  S.  C., 
in  case  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  defeated  in  the 
“Potato  Contest.”  Miss  Schofield  is  a 
heroine  if  there  ever  lived  one  in  America. 
She  established  her  school  at  the  close  of 
the  war  and  has  been  nobly  working  to 
sustain  it  ever  since  against  many  odds. 
She  has  been  doing  a  great  work  in  edu¬ 
cating  the  freed  people,  and  has  been  quite 
successful.  Wilmer  Atkinson.” 


Is  the  practice  of  selling  “show  birds” 
“warranted  to  take  the  prize  at  any  of  the 
smaller  shows”  conducive  to  the  general 
good  ?  An  amateur  desires  to  make  a  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  fancy  breeder;  he  sends  to 
some  of  the  leading  breeders  and  borrows 
or  buys  a  bird  likely  to  take  the  first 
prize  atttte  local  show.  Of  course,  a  rep¬ 
utation  made  in  this  way  does  not  last, 
but  it  often  deceives  buyers  and  results  in 
the  disposal  of  comparatively  worthless 
stock.  This  matter  should  be  looked 
into  by  the  judges  at  all  shows  where 
poultry  is  exhibited.  Should  prizes  of¬ 
fered  at  local  agricultural  fairs  include 
fowls  raised  out  of  the  county?  We 
think  not.  A  local  fair  should  aim  to 
stimulate  local  industry.  If  an  outside 
fancier  wishes  to  exhibit  his  fowls  as  an 
advertisement,  let  him  do  it,  but  limit  the 
competition  to  home-raised  fowls. 


A  new  era  in  the  transportation  of  live 
stock  from  the  Far  West  to  the  seaboard 
has  just  been  inaugurated  by  a  New  York 
company,  which  a  week  ago  shipped  the 
first  train  of  Idaho  beef  cattle  to  the  New 
York  market.  The  shipment  consisted  of 
360  steers,  averaging  1,350  pounds  each, 
and  they  were  loaded  at  Soda  Springs  in 
the  new  “palace  cattle  cars,”  a  compart¬ 


ment  being  assigned  to  each  animal.  The 
stock  is  fed  and  watered  in  transit.  A 
time  schedule  of  25  miles  an  hour  has 
been  figured  out  which  would  deliver  the 
stock  at  the  New  York  market  in  120 
hours  fresh  from  the  Idaho  ranges,  2,500 
miles  away.  It  is,  we  are  told,  intended 
to  establish  a  regular  rapid  transit  line, 
each  train  being  equipped  with  a  dining 
and  sleeping  car  in  charge  of  a  train¬ 
master  and  special  crew.  The  stock  will 
not  be  unloaded,  and  the  only  delays  will 
be  one  or  two  hours  in  replenishing  the 
the  water-tanks.  The  Rural  has  often 
had  occasion  to  animadvert  severely  on 
the  gross  cruelty  inflicted  on  live  stock  in 
transit,  and,  accordingly,  it  hails  with 
great  satisfaction  this  vast  improvement, 
which  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  real. 


The  discussion  begun  in  this  issue  re¬ 
garding  the  profit  of  binding  grain  is  an 
important  one.  'J  he  time  has  come 
when  American  farmers  must  think  out 
these  economical  questions.  If  the  self- 
binder  is  not  needed,  on  the  dairy  farm 
at  least,  then  the  thousands  of  dollars 
spent  each  year  for  these  implements  are 
wasted,  and  the  extra  power  expended  in 
working  this  binding  attachment  is  lost. 
We  may  expect  to  hear  all  sides  of  the 
question  before  the  discussion  is  closed, 
and  we  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  we 
are  led  to  see  that  we  perform  many  farm 
operations  more  because  others  perform 
them  than  because  of  their  real  economi¬ 
cal  value.  While  practical  men  are  discus¬ 
sing  this  question,  the  statisticians  are 
viewing  it  from  another  standpoint.  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson,  in  a  recent  review  of 
the  progress  of  this  country  says  that  the 
self-binder  enabled  this  country  to  in¬ 
crease  its  wheat  crops  from  258,000,000 
bushels  in  1877  to  440,000,000  in  1887. 
“We  find  in  this  little  knot,”  he  says, 
“one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
displacement  of  unskilled  labor.”  Yet  he 
argues  that  this  invention  reduced  the 
cost  of  wheat  production  from  six  to  10 
per  cent,  and  consequently  cheapened 
food.  There  are  many  sides  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  you  see. 


One  of  our  correspondents  in  the  last 
issue,  speaking  of  the  Cucumber  Flea- 
beetle,  says  that  it  takes  several  days  for 
the  vines  to  dry  up  enough  after  the  work 
is  done  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  casual 
observer.  The  beetle  is  so  small  as  to 
escape  notice,  unless  it  is  looked  for,  un¬ 
til  it  has  got  in  its  work,  and  it  is  too 
late  to  save  the  vines  even,  though  every 
beetle  is  killed. 

That  is  true.  The  vines  do  not  begin 
to  die  until  the  leaves  have  become  so 
riddled  by  holes  that  death  is  inevitable. 
The  vines  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  3  of  the 
“Contest”  plot  were  thus  beyond  help 
before  we  found  out  what  was  the  trou¬ 
ble  We  have  since  talked  with  scores  of 
farmers  whose  crops  were  injured  or 
ruined  by  the  Flea-beetle,  who  attributed 
the  destruction  to  “blight.” 

Our  correspondent  is  wrong  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that  we  claim  it  as  a  “new  discovery” 
that  this  beetle  destroys  potato  vines. 
On  the  contrary,  we  quoted  from  Harris 
cases  where  in  1850  it  was  very  destruc¬ 
tive  in  certain  parts  of  Massachusetts  and 
other  States.  We  merely  claimed,  and  do 
claim,  to  be  the  first  to  make  known  the 
injury  it  has  wrought  the  present  season 
— an  injury  far  greater  than  any  previous¬ 
ly  recorded. 


THREE  FACTS. 


1YOU  can  obtain  anything  you  want 
•  by  securing  subscriptions  for  the 
R.  N.-Y. 

2.  We  hope  to  make  the  Rural  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever  next  year,  so  that  agents 
may  not  be  at  all  bashful  about  pushing 
the  paper. 

3.  We  make  a  very  liberal  short-term 
offer  that  will  enable  you  to  secure  the 
attention  of  your  neighbors  as  you  can  in 
no  other  way. 

Add  to  these  the  fact  that  we  shall  send 
all  our  subscribers,  who  apply  for  it,  a 
sample  tuber  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2  potato,  and  also  small  quantities  of 
our  new  wheats,  and  it  looks  as  though 
Rural  agents  will  have  fat  business. 


A  MOVE  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION. 


PRESIDENT  FETTEROLF,  of  Girard 
College,  Philadelphia,  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Board  of  City  Trusts, 
which  has  control  of  the  college,  that  a 
summer  farm  school  should  be  established 
for  the  college  boys  in  Schuylkill  County. 
In  starting  such  a  farm  the  idea  would 


not  be  to  make  farmers  of  the  boys,  but  to 
give  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  soils, 
trees  and  other  country  things  which  every 
one  should  know  about.  The  plan  would 
be  to  have  the  larger  boys  sent  to  the  farm 
during  the  summer  in  details  of  50  to  100 
at  a  time,  where  they  would  receive  in¬ 
struction  in  farming,  gardening  and  other 
profitable  agricultural  work.  When,  at 
his  death  in  1831,  old  Stephen  Girard 
made  his  proposed  college  for  poor  white 
male  orphans  one  of  the  most  richly  en¬ 
dowed  in  America,  it  was  provided  that 
after  their  education  had  been  finished 
they  should  be  bound  out  to  mechanical, 
agricultural  and  commercial  occupations. 
The  beneficiaries  who  now  find  a  home  in 
the  most  splendid  specimen  of  Grecian 
architecture  of  modern  times  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  number  about  600;  of  these  60 
to  70  per  cent,  follow  mechanical  pursuits 
after  leaving  college,  and  very  few  ever 
become  farmers.  The  Girard  estate  owns 
a  large  amount  of  land  in  Schuylkill 
county,  so  there  would  be  no  trouble  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  ground  for  a 
farm.  Life  on  the  farm  would  be  at  once 
educational  and  healthful.  It  would 
strengthen  both  mind  and  body  and  make 
them  familiar  with  the  most  important, 
the  most  extensive  and  the  noblest  indus¬ 
try  of  man.  President  Fetterolf’s  plan  is 
a  good  one,  and  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  it 
put  into  practice. 


HURRAH  FOR  “DOLLAR  WHEAT!” 


In  an  editorial  in  the  Rural  of  Septem¬ 
ber  l,^we  predicted  that  wheat  would 
soon  be  a  dollar  a  bushel  in  Chicago,  the 
first  time  for  nine  years,  during  which 
thousands  prophesied  that  “dollar  wheat” 
was  a  thing  of  the  past  which  would 
never  return.  Since  “dollar  wheat”  glad¬ 
dened  the  farmer  in  1879,  wheat 
has  been  down  to  66  cents,  although 
within  the  memory  of  middle-aged 
men  it  has  sold  as  high  as  $2.76. 
Last  Monday  cash  wheat  in  Chicago  sold 
at  $1.04,  and  it  continued  at  that  price 
till  Thursday  morning.  Then  the  report 
got  abroad  that  B.  P.  Hutchison  (“Old 
Hutch”)  had  “cornered”  all  the  Septem¬ 
ber  wheat  in  Chicago,  and  all  that  could 
be  delivered  before  settlement  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  In  spite  of  the  well 
known  fact  that  “Old  Hutch”  had  been 
buying  all  the  September  wheat  offered 
in  large  lots  for  several  weeks,  the 
bears  had  sold  a  large  amount  “short” 
which  they  couldn’t  deliver  unless  they 
bought  it  from  Hutchison.  Hence  cash 
wheat  went  up  by  jumps  till  it  reached 
$1.26.  Then,  the  soreheads  began  to 
settle,  which  they  were  permitted  to 
do  at  $1.25.  It  is  said  that  on 
Thursday’s  transaction  alone  “  Old 
Hutch”  cleared  $1,250,000.  Since 
the  squeeze  began  what  September 
wheat  has  not  been  engaged  by  Hutchi¬ 
son  has  been  pouring  into  Chicago  from 
St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  other  near-by 
receiving  centers,  for  delivery  before  set¬ 
tlement  day;  but  probably  the  bears 
will  suffer  much  more^seriously  than  they 
have  hitherto  done.  At  the  opening  on 
Thursday  December  wheat  sold  in  Chica¬ 
go  at  96%  cents.  As  cash  wheat  rose  De¬ 
cember  wheat  strengthened  until  at  the 
close  of  the  day  it  had  reached  $1,  and 
it  looks  now  that  would  be  the  lowest 
figure  for  some  weeks,  if  not  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  This  time  last  year  No.  2  spring 
wheat  sold  at  Chicago  at  about  70  cents, 
the  range  for  September  being  67%  to 
71%  and  the  average  69%  cents. 

Call  the  advance  since  30  cents.  The 
wheat  crop  of  the  country  is  now  estima¬ 
ted  at  400,000,000  bushels,  so  that  the 
increase  in  value  of  the  aggregate  crop  is 
at  least  $120,000,000 — an  enormous  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  that  of  our  farmers  who  ought 
to  secure  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it. 
Good  prices  for  this  crop  among  produc¬ 
ers  will'  make  a  world  of  difference  to  all 
other  industries  for  the  next  twelvemonth, 
and  a  permanent  price  of  a  dollar  or  more 
would  enrich  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  West  directly  or  indirectly. 


ALLEGED  ABUSES  OF  THE  NATION¬ 
AL  SEED  DISTRIBUTION,  BE  ¬ 
FORE  CONGRESS. 


AN  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Washington,  a  few  days  ago,  read  as 
follows. 

Mr.  Hawley  offered  a  resolution  (which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Contingent  Ex¬ 
penses)  directing  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  inquire  into  the  purchase  of  seed  by 
the  Agricultural  Department.  Mr.  Butler 
suggested  that  the  inquiry  should  be  broad¬ 
ened  so  as  to  apply  to  the  advisability  of 
abolishing  the  purchase  of  seed  by  that  de¬ 
partment,  but  Mr.  Hawley  declined  to  modify 
thejresolution  for  that  purpose. 


This  resolution  was  based  on  a  protest 
signed  by  Messrs.  Landreth  &  Sons,  W 
Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co.,  and  William  Henry 
Maule,  of  Philadelphia;  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co.,  and  Peter  Henderson  & 
Co.,  of  New  York;  James  Vick,  of 
Rochester,  and  several  others  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Seedmen’s 
Protective  League,  as  well  as  by  D.  M. 
Ferry  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  who  do  not 
belong  to  that  association.  They  say: 

“We  are  advised,  and  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe,  that  methods  have  been 
adopted  in  respect  to  the  purchase  of  seeds  for 
said  Department,  by  which  seed  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  at  exorbitant  prices,  far  in  excess  of 
the  prevailing  market  rates  for  good  seed; 
that  such  seed  so  supplied  has  frequently  been 
dead  or  worthless,  and  not  true  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  under  which  it  was  purchased  or  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  agriculturists  of  the  country. 
Such  investigation  is  due  to  the  public,  whose 
money  is  thus  wasted;  and  to  the  seedsmen  of 
the  country  whose  efforts  to  produce  and 
maintain  the  best  varieties  of  products,  are 
frustrated  by  the  bad  reputation  wrongfully 
given  to  such  varieties  through  such  seed,  so 
distributed  by  the  Department,  not  being  true 
to  description.” 

Last  year’s  appropriation  for  seeds 
amounted  to  $104,200;  this  year  only 
$103,000  were  asked  for.  Of  this  sum 
$8,340  were  for  salaries,  and  bagging  and 
other  labor  would  cost  two  or  three  times 
as  much  more,  judging  by  the  outlay  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  which  would 
leave  probably  between  $60,000  and 
$70,000  to  be  paid  for  seeds.  Last  year 
the  amount  devoted  to  this  purpose  was 
$67,087.  It  is  charged  that  of  this  sum 
$56,499  were  paid  to  one  firm  having ‘its 
main  business  place  in  New  York  State 
with  a  branch  in  Minnesota,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  this  was  done  through 
favoritism.  Similar  charges  were  loosely 
made  about  this  time  a  year  ago,  but 
so  far  as  we  know,  they  received  no  at¬ 
tention.  Formulated  by  such  respon¬ 
sible,  widely  known  and  honorable  firms 
as  those  that  now  make  them,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  deserve  investigation.  It  is  much 
easier,  however,  to  make  such  grave 
charges  than  to  prove  them. 

That  great  abuses  are  apparently  al¬ 
most  inseparable  from  the  present  system 
of  purchasing  and  distributing  seeds  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  long 
been  an  open  secret.  They  have  been 
acknowledged  over  and  over  again  by  the 
heads  of  the  Department  themselves,  and 
Commissioner  Colman  has  often  declared 
his  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  business. 
The  interest  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  this  matter  is  the  interest  of  the 
country  at  large,  and  especially  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  Let  the  truth  be 
made  known  and  let  justice  be  done 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences. 


BREVITIES. 


Try  Magnolia  stellata. 

From  Mr.  Ives’s  article  one  would  suppose 
that  the  horse  hay-rake  might  be  turned  into 
a  good  cultivator. 

The  strawberry  to  be  called  Parker  Earle 
if  worthy  of  the  good  name,  has  thus  far 
proved  vigorous  and  healthy  at  the  Rural 
Grounds. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Andrus,  of  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn, 
writes  us  that  the  Flea-beetle  destroyed  or 
greatly  injured  his  potatoes  so  that  his  trench 
experiment  was  a  comparative  failure. 

Is  not  it  a  good  idea  to  train  a  honeysuckle 
or  so  up  to  the  barn?  Rarely  do  we  see  a  tree, 
shrub  or  ine  in  such  places  and  the  reason 
why  this  is  so  does  not  appear  to  the  R.  N-Y. 

We  find  that  the  writing  (with  pencil)  upon 
a  zinc  label,  dated  August  20,  1879,  which  has 
ever  since  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  is  now 
as  plain  as  it  was  the  first  year  it  was  writ¬ 
ten. 

Our  Canadian  contemporary,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  predicts  a  failure  of  some  kind  for 
the  Rural  Potato  Contest — the  day  appointed 
for  harvesting  and  determining  the  crop  being 
Friday. 

We  have  received  a  splendid  bunch  of  white 
grapes  from  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Smith,  of  Marietta, 
O.,  a  seedling  of  Niagara.  It  is  superior  to 
the  Niagara  in  juiciness,  purity  of  flavor, 
sweetness  and  tenderness  of  pulp. 

Read  Mr.  Falconer’s  exceedingly  valu¬ 
able  article  on  page  672.  This  is  one  of  the 
articles  about  which  readers  may  truly  say: 
“It  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  paper 
for  a  year.”  And,  by  the  way,  do  you  notice 
how  many  of  such  articles  the  Rural  pub¬ 
lishes  every  year  ? 

A  trustworthy  English  authority  predicts 
a  corner  in  the  world’s  wheat  markets  next 
spring,  due  to  deficient  crops,  to  over- confi¬ 
dence  and  to  reduced  stocks  on  hand  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  During  the  past  week, 
cash  wheat  has  advanced  four  cents  in  New 
York,  or  to  $1.02%,  the  highest  price  for  five 
years. 

A  lady  remarked  a  day  or  so  ago  during  a 
drizzling  rain  (the  weather  report  was  “  fair 
weather  ”),  that  “  Greely  ought  to  go  and 
bury  himself.  ”  According  to  the  Rural’s 
reckoning  this  weather-forecast  scientist 
has  missed  just  about  .as  often  as  he  has  hit. 
But  who  cares?  It  is  generous  to  pay  your 
money  anc^yet  not  make  .your  choice. 


thmU  (Tapirs. 


HARROWING  CORN  AND  POTATOES. 


HENRY  IVES. 


Harrowing  young  corn  and  potatoes  objec¬ 
tionable ;  but  harrowing  them  supplement¬ 
ed  by  hand  work  and  harrowing  before 
the  crops  appear  are  advisable  ;  a  po¬ 
tato  hook  better  than  a  hoe  for  the 
first  working  of  corn  and  other  crops; 
a  new,  unpatented  implement  for  cxd- 
tivating  young  corn  and  potatoes  ; 
it  combines  the  advantages  of  hand  and 
horse  power,  and  has  none  of  the  faidts 
of  other  tools;  how  any  farmer  can  make 
and  use  it. 


A  statement  in  the  Farmers'  Club,  page 
596,  to  the  effect  that  the  Rural  is  entirely 
opposed  to  harrowing  young  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes,  remiuds  me  of  my  first  attempt  to  follow 
out  this  kind  of  “book  farming,”  as  it  was 
called,  for  as  I  planted  a  good  deal  of  corn 
and  potatoes  each  year,  I  found  the  great  need 
of  resorting  to  something  of  the  kind,  by 
which  “horse  work”  might  be  made  in  some 
way  to  aid  more  in  the  tillage  of  these  crops, 
so  largely  dependent  on  hand  hoeing  in  their 
culture.  Accordingly,  one  year,  after  corn 
was  just  well  up,  I  put  on  the  team  and  light 
drag,  and  after  hardening  my  heart  against 
this,  my  favorite  crop,  and  shutting  my  eyes 
to  the  harsh  treatment  it  was  receiving, 
I  drove  a  few  bouts,  but  not  enjoy¬ 
ing  that  kind  of  work  at  all,  I  quit, 
thinking  I  would  rather  do  the  work  by 
hand  even  if  it  cost  twice  as  much.  Then  I 
took  a  light  four-pronged,  round-tined  potato 
hook,  and  going  over  the  rows  I  had  harrowed 
I  drew  it,  comb-fashion,  through  any  hills 
that  were  dragged  down  to  straighten  them 
up,  and  through  those  hills  that  had  not  been 
worked  enough  I  passed  the  fork  lightly,  and 
this  I  found  gave  fine  tillage  at  this  early  stage 
of  their  growth,  and  the  result  showed  that 
the  dragging,  supplemented  by  hand  work, 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  towards  sub¬ 
stituting  horse  for  hand  work  in  these  crops. 
I  also  learned,  incidentally,  that  a  potato  hook 
is  a  much  better  tool  than  the  hoe  with  which 
to  do  the  first  working  of  the  corn,  as  I  went 
on  doing  the  balance  of  the  field  with  the 
same  tool,  and  I  have  made  similar  use  of  it 
every  year  since,  finding  it  quite  superior  to 
the  hoe,  either  in  the  field  or  the  garden,  for 
all  light,  delicate,  first  work  among  cultivated 
plants.  But  in  reference  to  the  Rural’s 
statement,  I  would  infer  that  it  does  approve 
of  harrowing  before  the  crop  is  up,  which  is  a 
practice  I  would  strongly  recommend,  for  I 
know  it  is  a  great  help  in  tillage,  especially  of 
potatoes,  which  are  usually  such  a  lojig  time 
in  coming  up,  that  if  the  ground  was  not  har¬ 
rowed  a  crop  of  weeds  would  pre-occupy  their 
place,  and,  sooner  or  later,  hand  work  would 
be  needed  to  eradicate  them ;  but  if  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  dragged  just  before  the  plants 
come  up,  the  first  crop  of  weeds  is 
wholly  destroyed,  and  the  potatoes  com¬ 
ing  on  in  clean,  freshly  tilled  land, 
will  soon  occupy  the  hills  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  any  more  weed-growth  during 
the  season.  This  harrowing  of  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  before  they  are  up  1  have  continued  to 
practice  ever  since;  but  for  several  years  I 
have  refrained  from  harrowing  them  after 
the  plants  were  up,  (although  many  leading 
planters  recommended  it) ;  but  I  objected  to 
the  practice  on  the  same  grounds  on  which 
the  R.  N.-Y.,  objects  to  it,  and  my  objections 
would  be  as  strong  to  day  as  ever  even  if  the 
farmer  did  the  job  with  the  best  tool  for  the 
purpose  which  the  market  affords. 

While  using  the  potato  hook,  as  stated 
above,  I  conceived  the  idea  that  a  tool  might 
be  made  to  be  operated  by  a  horse,  and  work 
two  or  three  rows  at  a  time,  in  the  same  way 
as  fast  as  the  horse  would  work :  but  it  should 
be  a  lighter  implement,  and  one  more  under 
the  driver’s  control  than  any  harrow  I  have 
seen,  and  the  ground  before  planting  should 
be  put  in  fine  tilth,  and  the  surface  should  be 
made  tolerably  even;  for  if  cumbered  with 
clods,  stones  and  trash,  these  will  greatly  inter¬ 
fere  with  such  fine,  delicate  tillage  as  this 
must  be,  and  if  the  surface  is  uneven,  some 
hills  will  receive  too  much,  while  others  wily 
get  too  little  scarifying.  The  Thomas  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow,  the  most  approved  tool  the  mar¬ 
ket  affords  us  for  such  work,  is  much  too  heavy 
to  suit  me,  and  the  teeth  are  too  large,  and, 
worst  of  all,  they  are  set  rigid  in  their  frame. 
It  will  be  also  noticed  that  teeth  projecting 
straight  down,  will  give  a  lighter  and  better 
movement  of  the  surface  soil  than  those 
slanting,  as  they  ride  through  it  more 
like  a  sleigh  runner;  nor  will  they 
knock  or  drag  down  the  plants  nearly 
as  much  as  the  slanted  ones  do.  Accordingly  I 
found  it  necessary  in  this  case,  as  in  many 


others  in  the  course  of  my  farm  experience,  to 
construct  a  tool  for  this  new  and  special  work, 
for  which  no  general-purpose  harrow  proved 
adequate. 

Having,  as  I  think,  been  quite  successful  in 
making  and  using  such  a  tool,  and  as  it  is  not 
patented,  so  that  any  farmer  may  make  one 
for  himself,  in  the  hopes  that  they  will  do  so, 
and  also  that  they  may  receive  as  much  bene¬ 
fit  from  its  use  as  I  have,  I  here  give  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  my  mode  of  making  it.  First  I  obtained 
the  teeth  from  two  old  horse  hay-rakes, — 
about  40.  Then  I  framed  together  two  three 
by  three  pieces  for  the  rake,  or  drag-beams, 
the  rpar  one  eight  feet,  and  the  other  8% 
feet  long.  The  two  are  framed  a  foot  apart, 
and  into  these  I  insert  the  four  foot  rake, 
teeth  five  inches  apart  in  each  beam,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  back  so  that  the  rear  ends  reach  down 
almost  perpendicularly  to  the  ground,  while 
the  beams  may  be  a  foot  above  it,  and  these 
two  gangs  of  teeth  work  all  the  ground,  in 
passing  within  inches  of  one  another. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  a  small  and  very  flexible 
spring  tooth,  passing  in  an  upright  position 
very  delicately  through  the  plants,  in  the  hill, 
will  do  fine  surface  working  of  the  ground 
enough  to  kill  any  weed  growth  that  may 
have  begun  in  it,  and  without  scarcely  dis¬ 
turbing  the  corn  or  potato  plants  in  the  least. 
To  mount  the  implement  for  work  1  very 
much  prefer  attaching  it  to  a  farmer’s  sulky 
as  I  call  it,  6uch  as  almost  any  farmer 
can  construct  as  a  cart,  with  2>£  or 
three  feet  wheels,  three  feet  apart,  with  a 
seat,  and  lever  to  elevate  it.  The  body  of  the 
harrow  should  be  placed  at  right  angles  to 
wheels,  and  just  behind  them,  and  should  be 
drawn  by  two  iron  beams  bolted  to  it,  and 
passing  up  just  inside  of  the  wheels,  being 
suspended  and  drawn  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  cart  frame.  With  this  and  a  team 
straddling  the  second  row  of  a  field,  it  will 
work  that  row  and  the  ones  on  each  side  of  it; 
that  is,  three  rows  each  time  in  passing  the 
field,  and  the  driver  on  his  seat,  lever  in  hand, 
lifts  the  harrow,  turns  into  the  next  three 
rows,  and  so  on,  doing  from  20  to  25  acres  a 
day,  as  I  did  this  year  in  dressing  more  than 
60  acres  of  corn  and  potatoes,  three  or  four 
times  over,  and  the  work  gave  about  as  good 
results  as  hand-hoeing  up  to  the  time  the  crops 
were  of  full  growth.  A  plainer  way  for  using 
the  tool,  would  be  to  fasten  the  draft  pole  to 
the  center  of  this  drag,  and  with  two  handles 
to  hold  it,  walk  to  operate  it;  or  for  one  horse 
make  the  harrow  head  two-thirds  the  length 
of  this,  and  attach  two  fills  and  handles,  and 
do  two  rows  at  a  time.  I  have  been  thus 
minute  in  describing  this,  as  it  is  a  new  tool, 
so  that  it  is  not  in  the  market,  but  it  is  one 
that  a  farmer  can  make  for  himself,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  find  it  of  great  service  to  him. 

Batavia  N.  Y. 


MUCK  ON  A  NEW  ENGLAND  FARM. 


Best  way  of  utilizing  it  for  manurial  pur¬ 
poses;  the  best  muck  poor  in  phosphoric 
acid  and  poorer  in  potash;:  best  effects 
when  used  on  light  soil  with  a  complete 
fertilizer;  caution  needed  in  using  it  ex¬ 
tensively;  its  value  as  compared  with  farm 
manure;  excellent  as  a  deodorizer  and 
absorbent  of  liquid  manures;  muck  varies 
greatly  in  its  fertilizing  constituents  and 
in  its  effects  on  various  soils. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  a 
young  farmer  in  Massachusetts: 

“I  have  recently  bought  20  acres  of  worn- 
out  New  England  land,  with  an  acre  or  more 
of  muck  from  three  to  five  feet  deep.  What 
is  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  muck  for 
application  to  the  land,  aside  from  fermenting 
it  with  stable  manure?  What  is  the  value  of 
average  muck  as  compared. with  stable  man¬ 
ure?” 

FROM  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

The  best  way  to  prepare  swamp  muck  for 
manurial  use,  aside  from  fermenting  it  with 
dung,  is  to  draw  it  under  a  shed  and  let  it 
drain,  and  otherwise  become  as  dry  as  it  nat¬ 
urally  will.  Then  mix  with  it,  by  shoveling, 
from  two  to  four  bushels  of  unleached  wood 
ashes  to  each  cartload  of  muck,  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  three  or  four  months  before 
applying  it.  This  should  be  done  only  if  the 
muck  is  known  to  be  of  good  quality.  Muck, 
even  if  good,  contains  but  little  phosphoric 
acid,  and  less  potash.  It  is  therefore  not  a 
complete  fertilizer,  and  when  used  alone 
rarely  appears  to  do  good  to  the  crop.  Pre¬ 
pared  as  above,  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  ashes  are  a  real  amelioration.  The 
potash  not  only  makes  it  more  complete,  but 
by  its  caustic  action  helps  to  decompose  the 
muck,  and  liberate  its  nitrogen  from  its  more 
or  less  insoluble  combinations.  Mu  2k  so  pre¬ 
pared  is  most  profitably  applied  to  a  light 
soil,  poor  in  organic  matter,  especially  where, 
in  addition,  some  300  to  500  pounds  of  a  good 
complete  commercial  fertilizer  are  to  be  appli¬ 
ed  per  acre.  Before  getting  out  a  large^quanti¬ 


ty  of  muck,  the  quality  of  which  is  unknown, 
*t  would  be  wise  to  dry  a  few  pounds,  and  send 
it  for  analysis  to  your  State  experiment  station. 

In  case  ashes  are  not  to  be  had,  then  the 
next  best  way  would  be  to  use  about  a  bushel 
of  fine  air-slaked  lime  to  a  load,  mixing  in 
the  same  way.  This  adds  little  or  nothing  to 
the  plant  food,  but  neutralizes  the  organic 
acids  of  the  muck,  and  helps  to  make  its  ferti¬ 
lizing  constituents  more  available.  To  im¬ 
prove  it  still  more,  mix  with  it,  at  the  same 
time,  a  bushel  of  fine  ground  bone  and  30 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash— all  these  to  each 
ordinary  cart  or  wagon  load.  The  mixing 
should  be  so  evenly  and  completely  done  as  is 
conveniently  possible,  and  it  is  always  well  to 
let  the  mixture  stand  some  time  before  using. 
A  cautious  and  experienced  farmer  will  never 
go  in  very  heavy  on  muck,  until  by  carefully 
taking  it  in  various  ways,  on  a  rather  small 
scale — say  an  acre — he  finds  out  how  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  work  on  his  land. 

The  value  of  average  muck  compared  with 
(average)  stable  manure,  is  rather  a  stiff  prob¬ 
lem  to  solve.  I  should  say  about  as  ten  cents 
compare  with  one  dollar,  but  you  must  know  in 
each  case  what  the  “  average”  is,  and  wheth¬ 
er  you  have  it.  If  it  is  all  guessing,  you  ought 
to  be  a  good  guesser,  to  make  it  pay. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 

FROM  G.  H.  RICE. 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  I  am  much  inter¬ 
ested  at  the  present  time,  as  I  had  300  loads 
thrown  out  this  spring  in  Florida,  to  be  used 
in  experimenting  on  my  orange  grove  nurse¬ 
ries.  My  intention  is  to  have  a  careful  an¬ 
alysis  made  with  reference  to  the  particulai 
use  and  conditions  of  the  case.  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  care  and  use  of  peat-muck 
composted  with  stable  manure  or  the  refuse 
from  abatoirs  from  my  earliest  remembrance, 
as  my  father  commenced  to  use  it  on  his  farm 
60  years  ago.  My  experience  is  that  as  a 
deodorizer  to  use  with  strong  or  liquid  man¬ 
ures,  it  is  the  very  best.  To  obtain  the  best 
results,  it  should  be  thrown  out  and  submitted 
to  the  weather  till  pulverized;  then  when  dry 
it  should  be  put  under  cover  and  be  used  as 
needed.  It  varies  so  much  in  quality  and  the 
soils  to  which  it  is  likely  to  be  applied,  even 
on  the  same  farm,  are  so  varied,  that  no  gene¬ 
ral  rule  would  apply  or  meet  with  like  re¬ 
sults.  Usually  heavy  clay  soils  would  not  be 
much  benefited  by  an  application  of  muck, 
while  light,  sandy  loams  might  be  much  im¬ 
proved  with  good  fine  muck  applied  directly 
to  the  soil. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

FROM  P.  M.  AUGUR. 

I  should  value  the  muck  as  an  excellent  ab¬ 
sorbent;  but  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  fertilizer 
is  not  usually  great.  Moreover,  it  usually 
contains  an  acid  which  is  neutralized  by  the 
ammonia  of  the  compost  heap,  fixing  that  and 
becoming  improved  itself.  So  the  value  of 
the  muck  depends  largely  upon  Its  use.  There 
is  considerable  organic  matter,  largely  car¬ 
bonaceous,  consequently  it  is  a  good  deodor¬ 
izer,  and,  therefore,  useful.  Its  mechanical 
effects  also  upon  a  light  soil  would  be  good ; 
but  compared  with  the  same  bulk  of  good 
stable  manure  it  would,  of  course,  be  very 
much  less. 

Middlesex  Co. ,  Conn. 

FROM  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.. 

Swamp  muck  is  not  of  much  value  as  a 
manure  alone,  excepting  upon  quite  thin 
land,  and  then  it  should  be  hauled  out  in  the 
fall  and  dumped,  a  load  in  a  place,  over  the 
field,  to  lie  through  the  winter  subject  to  al¬ 
ternate  freezing  and  thawing.  It  would  be 
still  better  if  a  bushel  or  two  of  ashes  could 
be  mixed  in  through  it  after  it  has  been  out  a 
month  or  two.  We  consider  muck  of  no  great 
value  except  when  it  is  hauled  out  in  fall  and 
winter  and  exposed  to  frost  and  the  weather. 
The  following  summer  it  will  be  dry,  fine  and 
in  nice  condition  to  be  used  behind  cattle  as 
an  absorbent,  or  to  be  composted  with  stable 
manure  or  to  put  in  the  hog-pen.  By  its  use 
in  this  way  we  believe  one  load  of  it  and  one 
load  of  stable  manure  will  be  equal  to  two 
loads  of  stable  manure.  We  would  use  from 
one-third  to  one-half  muck  in  composting, and 
when  it  and  manure  are  worked  together  we 
believe  the  compost  would  be  worth  as  much 
per  load  as  all  manure,  and  more,  unless  the 
manure  was  kept  from  heating.  When  the 
muck  has  been  exposed  to  the  elements  through 
the  winter  it  is  excellent  to  scatter  over  the 
barn-yard  where  the  cattle  run.  We  think 
its  greatest  value  consists  in  its  use  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent.  There  is  much  difference  in  the 
quality  of  muck.  If  one  has  plenty,  by  haul¬ 
ing  it  upon  the  soil  near  by  he  can  tell  whether 
it  has  value  on  that  soil  when  used  alone ;  but 
we  doubt  if  it  will  ever  pay  to  use  it  alone. 
We  have  hauled  out  thousands  of  loads  and 
composted  it  with  fish,  ashes,  guano  and  ma¬ 
nure,  and  have  had  excellent  results]  from 
using  it  in  this  way. 

Fairfield^Co. ,  Conn. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


CAKE! 


A  Cake  Symposium 

All  Sorts  of  Cake  That  You  Can 
Name. 

Favorite  Cakes,  Plain  and  Rich. 


Angel,  Cup,  Half-Pound,  Happy  Valley, 
Bath,  White  Mountain,  Fruit,  Berwick 
Sponge,  English  Walnut,  Ice-Cream,  Deli¬ 
cate,  Number,  Silver  Cocoanut,  French 
Cream,  Light  Fruit,  Corn-Starch,  Dried 
Apple,  Orange  Layer,  Lady  Rowe,  Ribbon, 
Lemon  Jelly,  Washington,  Favorite  Cook¬ 
ies,  Rose  Layer,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Excellent  Recipes  From  Expe¬ 
rienced  Cooks. 


TRY  THEM. 


Cake  is  the  CANE  of  Life. 


Again:  Cake  is  the  CAIN  of  Life. 


Use  good  butter. 

Don’t  “guess”  at  your  ingredients. 

The  “rule  of  thumb”  is  not  infallible. 

Molasses  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  bran¬ 
dy  in  fruit  cake. 

Beat,  not  stir,  cake-batter.  This  drives  air 
into,  and  not  out  of,  the  mixture. 

Wash  firkin  or  very  salt  butter  before 
using. 

A  successful  cake-maker  told  the  writer 
that  she  preferred  eggs  a  week  or  more  old  for 
cake  to  those  newly  laid. 

When  cocoanut  is  to  be  added  to  the  batter 
it  is  better  to  grate  it  the  day  before  wanted. 
If  spread  out  and  somewhat  dried  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  cake  being  heavy. 

Keep  coffee-cake  tightly  covered  that  it 
may  retain  the  coffee  aroma. 

It  pays  to  know  that  your  oven  is  of  the 
right  heat  for  the  particular  cake  you  are 
baking. 

A  Philadelphia  confectioner  made  the 
statement  to  us  that  water  was  much  better 
than  milk  for  ^mixing  cake  batters,  but  that 
you  could  not  make  a  woman  believe  it. 


ANGEL  CAKE. 

Four  ounces  and  a  heaping  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  twelve  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  the 
whites  of  eleven  eggs  beaten  to  a  very  stiff 
froth,  (flavor  with  rose  before  beating)  a  tea 
spoonful  of  cream  of-tartar  and  a  little  salt. 
Mix  the  sugar,  flour,  salt  and  cream-of-tartar 
together  and  sift  through  a  very  fine  sieve  six 
times.  Then  stir  in  lightly  the  beaten  whites. 
Bake  in  a  new  pan,  without  greasing,  for  40 
minutes.  After  taking  from  the  oven,  invert 
the  pan  and  place  upon  cups  or  tumblers  until 
the  cake  is  cold,  then  remove  and  cover  with 
a  thin  icing.  No  soda  is  used.  A  pan  with  a 
tin  tube  in  the  center  is  preferable  for  baking. 

MRS.  THOMAS  D.  CARMAN. 


Our  favorite  cake  is  a  very  simple  one,  but 
we  think  it  delicious  with  fruit  or  preserves. 
We  call  it,  not  very  correctly, 

HALF-POUND  CAKE. 

The  ingredients  are : 

One  pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  flour, 
one-half  pound  of  butter,  one  teacupful  of 
milk,  four  eggs.  Flavor  to  taste.  Whip  up 
the  sugar  and  eggs,  putting  in  one  egg  at  a 
time.  Then  stir  in  the  milk  and  flavoring, 
following  this  with  the  flour,  which  must  be 
very  thoroughly  beaten  into  the  batter.  Pour 
into  paper-lined  tins  and  bake  in  a  .steady 
oven  for  45  minutes.  This  quantity  should 
make  two  loaves.  The  'oven'  must  be  well 
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regulated,  and  care  taken  to  avoid  any  jar,  or 
the  cake  will  be  apt  to  fall  in  the  middle. 

EMILY  LOUISE  TAFLIN. 


WASHINGTON  CAKE. 

One  pound  of  sugar,  one  half  pound  of  but¬ 
ter,  five  eggs,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one 
pound  of  sifted  flour,  two  teaspconfuls 
(rounding)  of  baking  powder.  Cream  the  but¬ 
ter  and  sugar,  add  the  beaten  yelks  of  the 
eggs,  then  the  milk,  the  whipped  whites  and 
the  flour  with  the  powder  stirred  through  it. 
Flavor  and  bake.  Ice,  if  you  wish. 

MRS.  a.  j.  bogert. 


HAPPY  VALLE'S  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  half 
a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  two  cups — 
scant — of  flour,  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder.  Flavor,  if  you  please. 

MRS.  H.  W.  COLLING  WOOD. 


“bath”  cake. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  whites  of 
four  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  two  cups  of 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and 
one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda. 
Flavor  with  vanilla.  Bake  in  square,  shallow 
tins  (two  will  be  required).  These  cakes 
should  be  iced  in  the  tins,  while  warm,  and 
glazed  in  a  hot  oven.  Then  score  the  icing 
(without  cutting  the  cake  or  allowing  the  ic¬ 
ing  to  harden)  into  two  inch  squares,  placing 
in  the  center  of  each  square  one-half  of  an 
English  walnut.  Set  away  in  tins  in  a  cool 
place  until  thoroughly  cold  wheu  the  squares 
may  be  cut  out.  These  little  cakes  look  very 
pretty  and  are  quite  a  delicacy. 

MISS  NETTIE  S.  WEBB. 


SILVER  COCOANUT  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  half  cup  of  butte^ 
two  cups  of  flour,  one-half  cup  of  milk,  the 
whites  of  four  eggs,  two  teaspoonluls  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Bake  as  a  layer  cake. 

For  icing  use  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  a 
cup  of  powered  sugar,  mixing  into  it  as  much 
gr  ated  cocoanut  as  can  be  stirred  in. 

A  fig  paste  made  of  half  a  pound  of  figs 
chopped  fine  and  stewed  after  a  quarter  of  a 
cup  of  water  and  half  a  cup  of  sugar  are 
added,  makes  a  good  substitute  for  the  icing. 

MRS.  WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


LEMON  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  half  cup  of  butter, 
two- thirds  scant  cup  of  milk,  three  beaten 
eggs,  one  and  a  half  cup  of  flour,  and  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Bake  in  jelly 
tins. 

DRESSING. 

One  cup  of  water  which  must  be  boiling- 
hot,  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon, one- 
half  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg,  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  corn-starch.  Cook  until  thick,  and 
when  cold  spread  between  the  layers. 

MRS.  D.  SNEDEKER. 


ENGLISH  WALNUT  CAKE. 

Three  eggs,  one  and  a  half  cup  of  sugar,  one 
half  cup  of  water,  two  cups  of  flour  mixed 
w’th  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Beat  eggs  and  sugar  thoroughly  five  minutes, 
add  water  and  flour  alternately.  Bake  in 
two  oblong  tins,  in  a  quick  oven. 

TO  MAKE  ICING. 

Beat  tb?  whites  of  two  eggs  and  one  cup  of 
sugar  together,  shell  one  pound  of  nuts(save  the 
half  nuts  for  the  top)  chop  the  others,  mix  with 
a  part  of  the  icing  and  spread  between  the 
layers.  Then  ice  the  top  layer.  Mark  in 
small  squares,  place  half  a  nut  on  each  square. 

MRS.  A.  J.  BOGERT,  JR. 


ICE  CREAM  CAKE. 

Make  a  good  sponge  cake  and  bake  it  in  jel¬ 
ly-cake  pans.  Let  them  get  perfectly  cold. 
Takeapintof  the  richest,  sweetest,  cream,  beat 
it  until  it  looks  like  ice-ci earn,  then  make  it 
very  sweet  and  flavor  with  vanilla.  Blanch 
and  chop  a  pound  of  almonds,  stir  into  the 
ci earn  and  put  very  thick  between  each  layer. 

MRS.  A.  ACKERMAN. 


NUMBER  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one 
cup  of  milk,  four  cups  of  flour,  four  eggs,  one 
grated  nutmeg,  one  glass  of  brandy,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  pound  of 
currants,  well  washed  and  dried.  Makes  a 
arge  cake.  mrs.  p.  v.  b.  demarest. 


LIGHT  FRUIT  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of 


butter,  one  cup  of  milk,  three  eggs,  three  cups 
of  sifted  flour,  three  even  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  one-half  pound  of  citron,  cut 
in  strips,  one  cup  of  seeded  raisins  and  one  of 
currants.  Stir  the  butter,  sugar  and  yelks  of 
eggs  together  thoroughly,  then  add  the  milk, 
stir  together,  add  the  beaten  whites,  then  the 
flour  with  the  baking  powder  stirred  through 
it,  and,  last,  the  fruit,  which  has  been  floured. 
Bake  in  a  steady  heat,  but  not  too  hot. 

MRS.  JOHN  A.  VOORHIS 


CORN-STARCH  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  white  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
butter  creamed  together.  One  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  the  whites  of  five  eggs  beaten  very  stiff, 
one  cup  of  corn  starch,  two  cups  of  flour,  two 
teaspooufuls  of  baking  powder  and  two  of 
extract  of  lemon.  Bake  slowly  in  a  moderate 
oven.  MISS  ESTELLA  MILLER, 


NAMELESS  BUT  GOOD. 

One  and  a  half  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup 
of  butter,  three  eggs  beaten  separately,  one 
cup  of  milk,  three  cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  a  little  grated  rind  of 
lemon.  Bake  in  layers. 

ICING. 

One  cup  of  sugar  (granulated)  in  one-half 
cup  of  hot  water  and  boil  until  it  strings. 
Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
then  pour  the  hot  sugar  over  it,  and  beat  well 
together.  Flavor  with  vanilla.  Selected 
from  mrs.  w.  william’s  recipes. 


THE  LADY  ROWE  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  two-thirds  cup  of  butter, 
one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk,  three  eggs  beaten 
separately,  two  and  a  half  cups  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Flavoring. 
Bake  slowly  40  minutes. 

MISS  MILDRED  A.  PETERSON. 


MOUNTAIN  CAKE. 

Three  cups  of  sugar,  one  heaping  cup  of  but. 
ter,  six  eggs,  whites  and  yelks  beaten  separate¬ 
ly,  five  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  milk,  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  I  use  this  for 
layer  cake  of  any  kind,  for  fruit  cake,  and 
with  a  little  flavoring  it  make:?  a  nice  plain 
cake.  miss  carrie  w.  mcchain. 


RIBBON  CAKE. 

Two  and  a  half  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  four  cups  of 
flour,  (prepared)  four  eggs.  Reserve  a  third 
of  this  mixture  and  bake  the  rest  in  two  loaves 
of  the  same  size.  Add  to  the  third  reserved, 
one  cup  of  raisins,  one-fourth  pound  of  citron, 
one  cup  of  currants,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
molasses,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  all  kinds  of 
spice.  Bake  in  tins  the  same  size  as  the  other 
two.  Put  the  three  loaves  together, placing  the 
fruit  loaf  in  the  center.  Spread  jelly  or  icing 
between  the  layers.  Frost  the  top  and  sides. 

MRS.  RALPH  HOPPER. 


DELICATE  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
yelk  of  one  egg,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
whites  of  four  eggs,  three  scant  cups  of  flour, 
two  teaspoonfuls — scant — of  baking  powder. 
Flavor  to  taste — almond  preferred. 

MISS  WEBB. 


WHITE  MOUNTAIN  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  one 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  four  eggs,  four  cups  of 
flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Cream  butter  and  sugar  together,  add  the 
beaten  yelks,  then  the  milk,  flour  with  the 
baking  powder  sifted  through  it,  and  last  the 
beaten  whites.  Flavoring.  Bake  in  one  loaf. 

MISS  JENNIE  SULLIVAN. 


CUP  CAKE. 

A  cup  of  sugar  and  half  a  cup  of  butter. 
Rub  well  together,  put  in  the  yelks  of  two 
eggs  and  mix  again.  Beat  the  whites  to  a 
stiff  froth  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner, 
add  one  cup  of  milk  and  three  cups  of  flour, 
with  two  teas-poonfuls  of  baking  powder  sifted 
with  it.  Flavor  to  taste.  Bake  in  a  brisk 
oven.  With  this  every-day  cake  batter  we 
sometimes  make  layer  chocolate  cake,  some¬ 
times  little  gems  with  icing  on,  and  again 
bake  in  one  pan  to  slice  as  a  tea  cake.  Very 
convenient,  as  one  mixture  makes  three  varie¬ 
ties  for  one  tea  company.  mrs.  dixon. 


FRENCH  CREAM  CAKE. 

To  one  cup  of  powdered  sugar  put  the 
yelks  of  three  eggs  and  beat  very  light,  add 
one  and  one- half  cup  of  flour  sifted  with  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and,  at  last  put 
in  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  very  light  in¬ 


deed,  together  witn  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  or 
any  flavoring  that  you  may  fancy.  Bake  in 
two  pie- pans.  When  done  cut  each  cake  in 
two  parts  with  a  thin-bladed,  sharp  knife,  and 
spread  thickly  with  the  following  cream : 

One  pint  of  milk,  while  boiling  add  to  it 
one  half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar,  three 
eggs  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Flavor 
with  vanilla  and  spread  between  the  cake 
when  partly  «cold.  aunt  addie. 


DRIED  APPLE  CAKE. 

Soak  dried  apples  over-night;  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  chop  three  cupfuls  into  pieces  the  size  of  a 
pea  and  put  over  the  fire  with  two  cif^s  of 
molasses.  Simmer  until  waxy.  Stir  together 
one  large  spoonful  of  butter  with  half  a  cup 
of  sugar,  then  add  two  eggs,  a  half- cup  of 
milk,  a  teaspoonful  each  of  ground  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  allspice,  a  tablespoon  ful  of  finely 
ground  coffee,  the  candied  apples  (cold)  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda  and  five  cups  of  sifted 
flour.  Bake  in  a  steady  heat  one  and  a  half 
hour.  ALICE  BROWN. 


BERWICK  SPONGE  CAKE. 

Beat  six  eggs  two  minutes.  Add  three 
cups  of  sugar,  beat  four  minutes,  two  cups  of 
flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream-of-tartar, 
beat  two  minutes  longer,  then  add  one  cup  of 
cold  water  and  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus; 
beat  again,  and, last, two  cups  of  flour  and  es- 
senceof  lemon  one  teaspoonful.  Beat.  The  secret 
of  having  this  cake  nice  is  in  the  baking.  Have 
about  the  same  heat  as  for  raised  bread,  put 
into  the  oven  and  let  it  remain  certaialy 
twenty  minutes  without  looking  at  it.  If  it 
can  bake  until  done  without  the  oven  door 
being  opened,  so  much  the  better. 

MRS.  L.  HOWARD. 


'  FRUIT  CAKE — ONE  LOAF. 

One  cup  of  melted  butter,  two  of  sugar, 
three  eggs,  one-half  pound  of  raisins,  stoned 
and  chopped  and  soaked  in  brandy,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  teacupful  of 
sweet  milk,  one  grated  nutmeg,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 

FOR  THE  FROSTING. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
water,  boil  until  ropy,  then  stir  until  cool 
enough  to  spread  on  the  top  of  the  cake. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


ORANGE  LAYER  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  three-fourths  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  of  milk,  three  eggs,  three  cups 
of  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder 
in  the  flour. 

DRESSING, 

One  cup  of  water,  which  must  be  boiling 
hot,  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  orange, 
one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg  aud  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  corn-starch.  Cook  until  thick, 
aud  when  cold  spread  between  the  layers. 

LIZZIE  P.  VOORHIS, 


FAVORITE  cookies. 

My  favorite  cookies,  of  which  “our  folks” 

never  seem  to  tire,  are  made  as  follows: - 

One  cup  of  butter,  one  of  thick,  sour  cream, 
one  egg,  two  cups  of  sugar,  (for  these  I  like  the 
light  brown  sugar  the  best),  one  teaspoon  ful 
of  saleratus,  a  tablespoonful  of  ginger,  or  any 
other  flavoring  to  suit  the  taste.  Add  flour 
to  make  a  soft  dough  to  roll  out.  Handle  as 
as  little  as  possible,  roll  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
or  less,  cut  in  any  shape,  only  be  sure  that 
they  are  of  good  size,  and  bake  a  light  brown 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  These  are  nice  for 
the  school  dinner  basket,  for  picnics  and  for 
all  occasions  and  an  every-day  top-off  at 
breakfast  time,  where  they  are  seldom  found 
missing  at  “  Forest  Home.”  may  maple. 


ROSE  LAYER  CAKE 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  a 
fourth  of  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  whites  of  eight 
eggs  beaten  stiff,  three  aud  a  fourtn  cups  of 
flour  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Bake  in  jelly  tins.  Grease  the  tins  well  and 
dust  flour  over  every  part  before  putting  in 
the  batter.  Boil  two  cups  of  powdered  sugar  in 
a  half  tea-cupful  of  water,  stirring  constantly. 
When  very  thick  pour  boiling-hot  over 
the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs.  Beat  until 
almost  cold.  Flavor  with  rose  extract  and 
color  with  cochineal.  Put  the  cakes  together 
with  this  icing. 

For  the  pink  coloring  matter,  buy  fivo  cents’ 
worth  of  baker’s  cochineal  of  the  druggist,  put 
half  a  teaspoonful  into  a  cup  and  cover  with 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  boiling  water.  Let  stand 
an  hour,  add  alum  (powdered)  the  size  of  a 
large  pea,  and  add  drop  by  drop  to  the  icing 
until  of  a  pretty  pink  color. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


TDflmim’s  IDffrk. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


MARK  YOUR  CLOTHES. 

How  much  trouble  and  worry  are  spared, 
when  away  from  home,  if  each  garment  is 
distinctly  marked,  if  only  with  one’s  initials. 
There  is  little  fear  of  a  vexatious  mixing,  if 
garments  are  sent  out  to  be  washed,  when  this 
precaution  is  taken.  Where  there  are  several 
girls  in  the  family,  the  marking  saves  time, 
and  often  prevents  a  little  quarrel  too,  for 
-without  the  distinguishing  marks  the  girls  are 
very  likely  to  get  hold  of  each  other’s  belong¬ 
ings.  Stockings  should  have  the  marking  on 
a  bit  of  white  tape,  stitched  firmly  inside  the 
top. 

*  *  * 

Any  woman  who  wishes  to  preserve  her 
shoes  as  long  as  possible,  will  strictly  avoid 
the  use  of  prepared,  so-called,  French  dress¬ 
ing.  It  undoubtedly  cracks  the  leather  and 
makes  it  rotten.  Far  better  is  white  of  egg, 
or  some  good  oil — olive  or  sweet  oil— applied 
with  a  bit  of  flannel.  It  keeps  the  color  of 
the  leather,  and  shoes  thus  treated  do  not 
harden  after  being  thoroughly  wetted.  The 
oil  is  the  proper  dressing  for  patent  leather — 
linseed  oil,  some  shoe-makers  say.  It  is  first 
rubbed  on,  and  then  polished  with  a  dry 
flannel.  Patent  leather  treated  in  this  way 
does  not  crack  or  become  dull  after  wetting. 

*  *  * 

The  “House-Wife”  describes  some  pret’ty 
things  which  would  do  for  Christmas  presents. 
Among  them  is  a  w’hite  lunch  set  (table-cloth 
and  doileys).  A  simple  border  is  worked  all 
around  the  articles.in  cross  stitch, in  two  shades 
of  blue.  The  owner’s  initials  may  be  worked 
in  one  corner;  but  not  in  the  form  of  a  mono¬ 
gram.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  doileys  of  fine 
linen  or  diamond  damask;  the  edges  are 
fringed  out  and  overcast,  and  then  a  design  is 
worked  upon  them  with  washing  silk.  A 
loose  spray  of  flowers,  apparently  thrown 
across  may  be  outlined.  A  spray  of  daffodils, 
in  orange,  with  olive-green  stems,  or  of  sweet- 
peas,  pink  with  light  olive  stems,  is  easily 
drawn.  *  *  * 

A  napkin  20  inches  square,  with  sprays  of 
wheat  embroidered  in  the  corners  in  yellow 
silk,  is  used  for  covering  hot  biscuits  when 
on  the  table.  It  is  put  on  the  plate  under  the 
biscuits,  and  the  corners  are  then  turned  up 
over  them. 

*  *  * 

It  is  so  easy  to  make  pretty  things  from 
such  simple  materials  as  embroidery  silk  and 
plain  linen  or  momie  cloth.  An  embroidered 
strip  of  linen  to  lie  down  the  center  of  the 
tea  table  is  easily  made,  and  very  pretty. 
Have  a  strip  of  momie  cloth,  fringed  all 
around,  and  embroidered  in  dainty  arabesques 
of  pale  green  aud  old  pink:  place  a  growing 
fern  in  a  Japanese  basket  in  the  center,  and 
the  result  is  dainty  enough  to  make  up  for  any 
lack  of  silver  or  other  costly  accessories. 


FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 


I  am  told  that  gum  chewing  has  been  in 

vogue  for  many  years ;  but  it  was  never 

brought  to  my  notice  until  three  years  ago, 

when  I  became  a  resident  of  California.  There 

* 

I  saw  it  in  its  worst  phases.  Old  men 
and  matrons,  young  men  and  maidens, 
and  children  of  both  sexes  walked  and 
chewed,  read  and  chewed  and  talked  aud 
chewed  until  I  wondered  what  kind  of 
people  I  had  been  thrown  amongst.  It  was 
not  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  although  tho 
habit,  or  vice,  seemed  to  me  to  be  on  a  par 
with  the  snuff-dipping  of  the  poor  whites  of 
the  South. 

The  fashionable  young  lady  carries  a'dainty 
little  silver  box  in  which  to  keep  her  chewing 
gum,  and  the  very  “fly”  .young  man  consid¬ 
ers  it  a  necessary  item  in  his  courtship  to  keep 
tho  object  of  his  affections  in  the  finest  and 
most  attractive  and  newest  thing  in  gum. 

Each  of  these  packages  is  aesthetically  tied 
with  ribbons,  and  a  card  is  attached  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  gum  chewing  to  the 
American  constitution.  It  reads: 


PissrdlHnmtjs  gMwrtijsittg. 


When  Bauy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  lor  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them. Castoria 


48SS. 


“Dyspepsia,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  is  caused  solely  by  a  lack  of  saliva  assim¬ 
ilated  with  the  food,  due  to  the  fact  that 
Americans  eat  too  much  and  too  rapidly. 
The  act  of  chewing  gum  stimulates  the  sali¬ 
vary  glands,  and,  by  giving  to  the  food  taken 
its  proper  quota  of  saliva,  greatly  aids  diges¬ 
tion  and  positively  prevents  dyspepsia.” 

Somebody  in  this  great  American  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  going  to  have  a  good  deal  to  answer 
for — and  not  least  among  these  “somebodies” 
are  the  manufacturers  of  cigarettes  and 
chewing  gum — for  popularizing  habits  which 
are  destroying  our  youths  of  both  sexes.  A 
distinguished  professor  lecturing  to  young 
people,  begins  his  address  with:  “Girls,  if  you 
would  have  plump  and  rosy  cheeks,  don’t 
chew  gum.”  He  asserts  that  it  is  almost  as 
great  an  evil  to  womankind  as  rum  is  to  man¬ 
kind.  It  makes  rosy  cheeks  hollow  and  sal¬ 
low,  transforms  dimples  into  wrinkles,  and 
brings  deep  lines  around  once  beautiful  eyes. 
He  says: 

“The  constant  exertion  of  the  masseter 
muscle  hardens  it  and  removes  the  fatty  sub¬ 
stance  which  conduces  to  roundness.  Not 
only  is  the  fullness  of  the  cheek  destroyed,  but 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  wrinkling  of  the 
skin,  a  natural  result  of  the  falling  away  of 
the  parts  beneath  it.  ” 

And  now,  girls,  if  you  will  positively  give 
up  gum  chewing— such  of  you  as  are  addicted 
to  the  habit — I  will  let  you  into  a  secret,  and 
if  you  have  freckles,  tell  you  howto  get  rid  of 
them.  If  you  don’t  have  any  yourself,  try  it 
on  a  younger  brother.  Wash  your  face  with 
the  rind  of  a  watermelon  from  which  the  meat 
has  been  taken.  Do  this  several  times  a  day  for 
a  week,  and  you  have  the  word  of  a  Southern 
girl,  writing  to  the  Globe-Democrat,  that  you 
won’t  have  a  freckle  remaining.I  haven't  any 
myself,  and  so  can’t  vouch  for  it.  The  writer 
saj  s  “  No  matter  what  is  wrong  with  i  he  face, 
watermelon  rind  will  rectify  it  and  produce  a 
clear  skin.  ”  palmetto. 


GOLDEN  ROD. 


Is  there  anything  really  beautiful  about 
this  “yellow  weed ”  as  the  cynic  calls  it?  For 
a  long  time  I  had  a  peculiar  sort  of  contempt 
for  sentimental  city  folks  who  were  enraptured 
by  this,  to  me,  common-place  old  weed.  A 
lady  with  her  arms  filled  with  golden  rod  was, 
it  seemed  to  me,  closely  related  to  the  woman 
with  a  pug,  and  both  I  considered  fit  subjects 
for  confinement  in  some  asylum.  The  coarse 
stalk  and  yellow  flowers  of  the  plant — if  they 
are  yellow — were  like  vice — “a  monster  of 
such  awful  mien,  thattobehated'neededbutto 
be  seen.”  Perhaps  the  comparison  is  a  happy 
one,  for  seeing  it  oft  I  have  become  familiar 
with  its  face  and  learned  to  pity  “and  admire,” 
if  not  embrace. 

Golden  rod  is  plain,  it  is  coarse,  it  is  not 
beautiful, and, with  some  trifling  exceptions,  it 
is  not  fragrant;  what  is  there, then,  about  it  to 
admire  ?  It  is  hard  to  tell  unltss  it  is  its 
suggestive  name  and  color.  Can  it  be  that 
parsimony,  the  love  of  gold,  “glittering  gold,” 
is  at  the  root  of  our  admiration  and  affection 
for  this  otherwise  uuromantic  weed  ?  Perish 
the  thought!  Those  who  like  gold  most,  like 
golden  rod  the  least.  There  is  no  money  in  it. 
It  is  absolutely  worthless  from  a  utilitarian 
standpoint.  It  is  only  a  wild  flower — a 
weed. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  we  love  it  for  its 
humility.  It  thrives  every  where;  it  will  live 
on  the  poorest  soil  or  grow  tall  and  rank  on 
the  richest,  its  peculiar  mission  seems  to  be 
the  redemption,  if  not  the  adornment,  of  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth.  There  is  nothing 
of  pride  or  fastidiousness  about  it.  It  grows 
with  other  flowers  more  beautiful  than  itself 
or  it  grows  alone  among  the  plainer  shrubs 
and  vines.  It  is  delicate,  but  not  fragile, 
handsome  but  not  gaudy,  useful  in  adornment 
but,  withal,  independent  and  unpretentious. 

It  is  pi’e- eminently  the  flower  of  the  common 
people.  There  is  no  home  so  poor  that  it  can¬ 
not  afford  a  bouquet  of  golden  rod,  no  table  so 
plain  or  so  scanty  that  it  may  not  be  adorned 
with  it.  It  beautifies  the  hovel  and  the  palace. 
It  is  as  free  as  air  and  almost  as  indispensa¬ 
ble.  What  would  the  hedges  and  plains,  the 
lowlands  and  the  hillsides  be  without  its  re¬ 
deeming  grace?  It  grows  everywhere  and 
for  everybody.  It  is  cosmopolitan;  it  is 
democratic;  it  is  homely,  and  it  is  beautiful. 
It  is  infinite  in  variety,  yet  it  is  over  the  same. 
There  is  no  mistaking  it.  The  golden  solidago 
is  totally  unlike  any  of  its  sisters. 

There  is  surely  no  distinctively  American 
flower  that  has  been  so  celebrated  in  song  and 
story.  There  is  something  fascinating  in  the 
air  of  romance  which  gathers  around  it.  It 
was  with  us  in  our  school  days;  we  plucked  it 
for  our  childish  sweetheart,  or  she  wore  it 
and  we  admired  it  for  her  sake.  As  we  grew 
older  we  risked  all  sorts  of  danger,  even  our 
very  hearts,  in  our  efforts  to  get  the  most 
beautiful  sprays  for  the  object  of  ouraljra 


TOE  RURAL  NEW-WRKEIt. 


tion.  All  these  things  have  endeared  the 
“yellow  weed”  to  us,  and  we  no  longer  look 
upon  it  as  useless  or  commonplace.  Its  sig¬ 
nificance  will  doubtless  increase  with  age,  for 
it  is  emblematical  of  the  “sere  and  yellow 
leaf”  days  of  life.  It  is  most  beautiful,  most 
brilliant,  just  before  the  destroyer  comes  with 
the  frosts  of  the  early  fall.  Surely  the  sturd¬ 
iness,  the  want  of  pride  wh^ph  cause  it  to 
rise  above  its  fellows  without  diminishing 
their  beauty,  the  beautifying  of  waste  places, 
the  independence  of  environment  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  brilliancy  with  age  are  qualities 
worthy  of  admiration  and  imitation.  Surely, 
we  may  all  learn  some  valuable  lessons  from 
the  commonplace,  wayside  “yellow  weed” — 
the  truly  aristocratic  golden  rod.  j.  h.  g'. 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  A  FAMILY. 


“  Oh  what  a  time  for  colds  !  We  all  of  us 
are  just  completely  used  up!  Night  before  last, 
it  was  so  hot  that  we  left  the  windows  open) 
and  after  midnight  it  grew  cold,  and  every 
one  of  us  caught  such  a  terrible  chill!  I  ex¬ 
pect  baby  will  have  the  croup  again!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mrs.  Smalley,  as  she  ran  into  her  next 
neighbor’s  to  get  some  goose  oil  to  give  the  lit¬ 
tle  one  ;  for  the  young  housewife  never  kept 
anything  on  hand;  but  Mrs.  Haren  always 
laid  in  a  store  of  medicines,  so  that  in  case  of 
an  emergency,  she  should  be  ready  to  adminis 
ter  relief  without  calling  in  a  physician  at  ev¬ 
ery  ailment  in  the  family. 

“  Is  the  baby  croupy  this  morning,  Mrs* 
Smalley?” 

“  He  is  all  stopped  up,  and  is  very  hoarse. ’’ 

About  two  hours  later,  Mr.  Smalley  rushed 
into  the  kitchen,  exclaiming, 

“Mrs.  Haren  do  come  over  quick;  Anna 
says  little  Tot  is  choking  to  death!” 

Of  course,  the  kind  neighbor  dropped  every¬ 
thing,  and  started  across  the  yard,  but  turned 
back  again,  and  took  a  bottle  of  ipecac,  and  a 
box  of  yellow  snuff,  from  the  cupboard,  and 
then  went  in  haste  to  the  rescue.  Mrs.  Smalley 
was  terribly  frightened,  and  was  weeping  and 
wringing  her  hands  in  perfect  agony  of  grief. 
The  hired  girl  was  holding  the  child  who  was 
really  quite  sick,  and  only  had  on  its  night¬ 
dress.  Mrs.  Haren  drew  a  quilt  from  the  crib, 
aud  wrapped  it  round  the  little  limp  body, 
and  taking  it  in  her  arms  drew  a  low  rocker 
up  to  the  stove,  and  asked  for  a  bath-tub  of 
warm  water  to  be  prepared  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  While  it  was  being  got  ready  by  the 
father,  she  undid  its  wrapper,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  put  the  little  one  in,  taking  care  to 
screen  it  from  the  air.  She  rubbed  it  briskly 
and  calling  for  a  thick  blanket  after  wip  ing 
it  dry,  wrapped  it  up  and  handed  it  to 
its  father.  The  mother  was  moaning,  and 
crying,  “My  baby  will  die!  will  die!” 
Mrs.  Haren  prepared  a  little  ipecac  in 
sweetened  water,  and  gave  it  to  the  little  suf¬ 
ferer,  and  getting  a  piece  of  soft  flannel  rub¬ 
bed  on  it  goose  oil  and  yellow  snuff  and  laid 
it  across  the  little  one’s  chest.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  a  moisture  started  on  its  forehead,  and 
the.breathing  became  easier.  Turning  to  the 
poor  mother,  Mrs.  Haren  quietly  said  “  Baby 
will  not  die  this  time;  try  and  be  calm,  so  as 
to  help  take  care  of  him!  He  is  relieved  al¬ 
ready,  and  breathes  much  more  easily.  ”  In 
a’few  moments  the  emetic  operated  and  the 
phlegm  was  thrown  off  from  his  lungs. 

“You  will  have  to  take  care  that  he  does  not 
get  more  cold,  and  I  think  the  danger  is  over. 
The  little  fellow  is  so  fleshy  that  he  is  more 
liable  to  croup  than  a  slighter  body  would  be. 
I  see  you  have  not  got  a  black  silk  cord  around 
the  little  fellow’s  neck.” 

“Ob,  I  forgot  all  about  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Smalley,  sadly. 

“I  would  like  to  know  what  good  that  can 
do?”  asked  the  father,  with  a  smile  of  incre¬ 
dulity. 

“Well,  I  cannot  tell  you  wherein  the  virtue 
lies,  but  one  thing  I  do  know,  that  a  child 
who  has  one  around  its  neck  never  has  the 
croup,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  try, 
and  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a 
pound  of  cure.  I  tested  it  pretty  thoroughly 
myself, aud  I  have  recommended  it  to  ever  so 
many  mothers,  and  I  never  knew  it  to  fail 
even  with  the  most  croupy  child.” 

“I  put  one  on  baby,  after  he  had  the  croup 
last  spring,  aud  he  never  had  another  attack 
until  now,”  she  said. 

“And  would  not  now  if  you  had  one  on  his 
neck.” 

“What  is  it  made  of?”  inquired  Mr.  Smalley. 

“Oh,  take  two  narrow  strips  of  black  silk 
cloth  and  twist  them  into  a  cord  and  let  it 
hang  loosely  across  the  chest,  from  the  neck. 
1  never  knew  a  case  of  croup  where  the  child 
had  one  on.  My  oldest  little  boy  was  very 
subject  to  croup,  and  once  nearly  died.  An 
old  lady  who  was  visiting  in  town  sent  me 
word  how  to  prevent  his  having  it  again.  I 
immediately  tried  it,  only  taking  it  off  to  re¬ 
new  it, and  he  never  was  troubled  any  more.  ” 

“Well  it  is  simple  enough  to  try;  but  I  can¬ 


not  understand  what  virtue  there  is  in  it,” 
said  Mr.  Smalley. 

“Neither  do  I;  we  have  to  accept  a  good 
many  things  in  this  world,  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  which  we  do  not  understand, 
but  our  common  sense  will  tell  us  it  is  better 
to  try  things  that  are  known  and  proved  to 
be  of  use  even  if  we  do  not  understand  the 
reason  why  they  are  so,  than  ito  run  the  risk 
of  losing  our  little  ones  by  neglect.  I  think 
every  mother  ought  to  have  remedies  on  hand 
to  be  used  in  case  of  sudden  sick  attack®,  or 
accidents.  Every  family  is  liable  to  casual¬ 
ties,  and  quick  applications  often  save  a  great 
amount  of  suffering  and  expense. 

“Yes,  unless  one  has  a  neighbor  like  Mrs. 
Haren,  that  knows  just  what  to  do,  in  every 
emergency,  and  has  sense  enough  not  to  be 
frightened  out  of  her  wits,  and  always  has 
all  needful  medicines  just  where  she  can  lay 
her  hands  on  them,”  said  Mr.  Smalley,  as  he 
stooped  over  the  crib  to  look  at  baby. 

“Oh,  sir,”  Eaid  Mrs.  Haren,  “you  must  re¬ 
member  that  I  have  had  a  long  experience, 
have  brought  up  a  large  family,  and  I  would 
be  a  poor  scholar  if  I  had  not  learned  what 
was  needful  to  be  done.” 

“Perhaps  Anna  may  learn  in  time,  but  she 
has  not  improved  very  much  as  yet.” 

“Oh  your  wife  has  common  sense,  and  she 
will  be  all  right  after  a  while.” 

MRS.  S.  H.  ROWELL. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Charles  Kingsley  said  it  is  good  for  a 
man  to  be  checked,  crossed,  disappointed, 
made  to  feel  his  own  ignorance,  weakness, 
folly ;  made  to  feel  his  need  of  God ;  to  feel 
that,  in  spite  of  all  his  cunning  and  self-confi¬ 
dence,  he  is  no  better  off  in  this  world  than  in 
a  dark  forest,  unless  he  has  a  Father  in  Hea¬ 
ven  who  loves  him  with  an  eternal  love,  and  a 
Holy  Spirit  in  Heaven  who  will  give  him  a 
right  judgment  in  all  things,  and  a  Saviour  in 
Heaven  who  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling 
of  his  infirmities . 

Chapin  says  that  this  is  the  most  fearful 
characteristic  of  vice ;  its  irresistible  fascina¬ 
tion — the  ease  with  which  it  sweeps  away  reso¬ 
lution,  and  wins  a  man  to  forget  his  momen¬ 
tary  outlook,  his  throb  of  penitence,  in  the 
embrace  of  indulgence . 

Dr.  Tullock  says  that  everything  yields 
before  the  strong  and  earnest  will.  It  grows 
by  exercise.  Difficulties  before  which  mere 
cleverness  fails,  and  which  leave  the  irresolute 
prostrate  and  helpless,  vanish  before  it . 

Miss  Alcott  said  that  people  don’t  grow 
famous  in  a  hurry,  and  it  takes  a  deal  of  hard 
work  even  to  earn  your  bread  and  butter . 

The  Scientific  American  says  that  the 
best  recipe  for  going  through  life  in  a  com¬ 
mendable  way  is  to  feel  that  everybody,  no 
matter  how  rich  or  how  poor,  needs  all  the 
kindness  he  or  she  can  get  from  others  in  the 
world . 

Beecher  said:  “  Do  not  be  a  spy  on  your¬ 
self.  A  man  who  goes  down  the  street  think¬ 
ing  of  himself  all  the  time  with  critical  analy¬ 
sis,  whether  he  is  doing  this,  that  or  any  other 
thing — turning  himself  over  as  if  he  were  a 
goose  on  a  spit  before  a  fire,  and  basting  him¬ 
self  with  good  resolutions — is  simply  belittling 
himself.” . 

When  God  wants  to  work  a  providence,  he 
does  not  think  it  necessary  that  he  should 
whisper  and  say :  “  Clouds,  go  down  and  rain 
on  Beecher’s  farm. ”  Hesays  to  me:  “Sub¬ 
soil  your  land  ;”  and  when  I  have  done  that, 
I  shall  have  a  cistern  which  will  supply  all  the 
moisture  that  my  crops  need,  without  the  aid 
of  plumbers,  thank  God!  and  without  any 
pipes . 


Your  !Life 

Is  in  danger  while  your  blood  is  impure. 
Gross  food,  careless  personal  habits,  and 
various  exposures  render  miners,  loggers, 
hunters,  and  most  frontiersmen  peculiarly 
subject  to  eruptive  and  other  blood  diseases. 
The  best  remedy  is  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  A 
powerful  alterative,  this  medicine  cleanses 
the  blood  through  the  natural  channels,  and 
speedily  effects  a  cure. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 
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it’s  Easy  to  Dye 

WITH 

DiAMSBHDyes 


Superior 

IN 

Strength, 


Beauty, 

AND 

Simplicity. 

Warranted  to  color  more  goods  than  tiny 
other  dyes  ever  made,  and  to  give  more  bril¬ 
liant  and  durable  colors.  Ask  for  the  Dia¬ 
mond,  and  take  no  other;  36  colors,  10  cts.  each. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &C0.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

For  Gilding  or  Bronzing  Fancy  Articles  USE 

DIAMOND  PAINTS. 


Fastness, 


Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  Copper.  Only  10  cts. 

Baby  Portraits. 

*  A  Portfolio  of  beautiful  baby  pic¬ 
tures  from  life,  1  rinted  on  fine 
plate  paper  by  patent  photo 
process,  sent  free  to  Mother  of 
any  Baby  born  within  a  year. 
Every  Mother  wants  these 
ictures ;  send  at  once.  Give 
aby’s  name  and  age. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 


EMBROIDERY  SILK 


Factory  Enda  at  half  price;  one  ounce  in  a 
box— all  good  Silk  and  good  colors.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  40  cents.  100  Crazy  Stitches 
in  each  package.  Send  Postal  note  or  Stamps 

to  THE  BRAINERl)  &  ARMSTRONG  SPOOL 
SILK  CO.,  621  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
or  469  Broadway,  New  York. 


THIS 


ME1TTI02ST 


YOUR  NAME  on  50  FANCY  A  Hid’n  Name  CARDS.  Outfit  and 
100  Pictures,  all  10c.  Game  of  Authors.  5c.  Doininos,  5c.  Box  of 
Paints,  5c.  The  lot,  SJOc.  GLOBE  CARD  CO.,  Centerbrook,  Conn. 


PIANOS  FROM 

$150  to  $1500 


,UHm5II7 


ORGANS  from 

$35  to  $500. 


Famous  for  Beauty,  Sweetness, 
Durability.  No  Agent*.  Sent 
from  factory  direct  to  purchaser. 
Y ou  save  the  enormous  expenses 
of  agents.  Guaranteed  six 
years,  and  sent  for  trial  in  your 
own  home.  VICTORIOUS  for 
80  YEARS.  Catalogue  free. 

Marchal  b  Smith,  235  3. 21st  St.  IT.  7 


MUSIC 

without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Rapid, 
_  .  ,  ^ *"  correct.  Established  12  yoars.  Notes, 

TAUGHT,  chords,  accompaniments,  thorough 
bass  laws,  etc.  Stamp  for  Music  Journal.  Circulars 
free.  «.  8.  KICK  MUSIC  CO„  243  State SL,Clde»g«. 


<t7f;  00  tn  <£9^0  Of)  A  Month  can  be  made 
5>/D.UU  IO  ^DU.UU  worklng  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  (rive  their  whole 
time  lo  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  1009  Main  8t„  Richmond.  Va. 


ROOKS  Farming  with  Green  Manures' 

The  Fourth  Edition  now  readv.  Price 
bound  In  paper,  65  cts;  in  cloth,  DJI .  Will  be  sent 
for  cash,  free  of  postage.  Address 

I)R.  HARLAN,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


to  #8  a  day.  Samples  worth  *1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Satetv  Rein  Holder  Go.,  Holly,  Mich. 


SOU). 

intuit. 


Live  at  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  ne  f  ha  a 
at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  JfKKlc.  Address,  Tkuk  St  Co..  Augusta,  Maine. 


AGENTS 


WANTED.  Men  or  Women.  Address 
SWEDISH  MFG.  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


2PENTQ  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useful  Artl- 
wCB  ■  O  clesl(iss  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Agrts.  and 
Dealers  sell  large  an  an  titles .  C1IICAG08CAI.KC0..  Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 

I#  Southern  Galifo 


For  free  information  concern- 
i  ime  Agricultural  Land  in 
California,  address  with  stamp, 

JOHN  B  IS  LK  It,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

TUB  RURAL  NBW  -  YORKUR. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
urith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  oenta. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw  Yorxrr  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12s.  «d.) 

France .  8.04  (18)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies . .  4.08(29*4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  oanvasslng  outfit  oa 
application. 

at  the  Pcst-ofl5o«  at  New  York  C?ty  «  T 


PEERLESS  DIES  Sold  by  DruouIsts 


©ST  © 


©TO  THE  BUBAL  MEW-Y©BfCfB. 


ffors  of  t!je  XUjtek. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  September  29,  1888. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  10,000 
speakers  now  on  the  stump  for  the  two  great 
parties,  to  say  nothing  of  those  supporting 
the  other  half-dozen  tickets.  The  National 
Committees  supply  the  “big  guns;”  the  State 
and  county  committees  furnish  light  artillery. 
All  are  paid  except  a  few  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent,  and  even  they  do  not  object  to  have 
their  expenses  defrayed.  Prices  this  year  are 
unusuallv  low,  averaging  for  all  hardly  over 
$35  a  week  and  expenses,  though  the  big  guns, 
of  course,  get  much  more.  Usually  the 
National  Committees  pay  the  salaries  of  those 
they  engage,  while  their  expenses  are  defrayed 
by  the  State  and  local  committees.  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Chairman  Brice  believes  in 
“specifying;”  Republican  National  Chairman 
Quay  has  more  faith  in  hiring  carriages  on 
ejection  day  and  getting  lazy  men  to  the 
polls;  but  it  won’t  do  for  one  partv  to  get  the 
better  of  the  other  in  any  line.  The  cost  of 
speakers,  torches,  uniforms,  banners,  as¬ 
sembly  rooms,  hails,  ballots,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
must  run  away  up  in  the  millions.  Excel¬ 
lent  authorities  put  the  outlay  for  uniforms 
and  torches  alone  at  not  a  cent  less  than 

$3,000,000  for  the  entire  country . 

.  .One  of  the  biggest  prairie  fires  ever  seen  in 
that  section,  has  just  ravaged  all  the  western 
part  of  Lamoure  County,  Dak.  and  the  south¬ 
ern  and  western  part  of  Stutsman  County. 
The  fire  originated  in  Kidder  County,  30 
miles  west  of  Jamestown,  and  has  done  an 
enormous  amount  of  damage  to  farmers,  many 

of  whom  have  lost  everything . The 

strike  on  the  Quincy  system  is  still  actively 
alive,  and  the  men  say  the  road  is  losing  very 
heavily  and  that  they  expect  to  gain  their 

points  early  in  November,  if  not  before . 

A  passenger  rate  war  is  raging  between  the 
trunk  lines  from  St.  Louis,  east.  The  rates 
to  New  York  by  various  lines  now  are  :  Van- 
dalia,  $14.50;  Bee  Line.  $12  50;  Wabash,  $11.50; 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  $10  50  The  Bee  Line, 
Wabash,  and  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  retain  the  old  differentials  and  the 
Vandalia  is  equally  determined  they  shall  not 
All  are  stubborn  and  a  $1  rate  to  New  York 

is  looked  for  as  the  outcome  of  the  war . 

The  window  glass  factories  of  the  West  which 
have  been  closed  down  since  last  June  will  re¬ 
sume  operations  next  Monday,  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  about  6,oOO  men.  The  season  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  prosperous  one .  The  Presi¬ 

dent.  Wednesday,  nominated  John  H.  Oberly 
of  Illinois,  to  bo  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs,  vice,  John  D,  C.  Atkins,  resigned 
The  President  gave  a  special  reception  on 
Wednesday  noon,  to  Hon.  Wm.  F.  Cody 
(Buffalo  Bill)  and  the  members  of  his  Wild 
West  troupe,  including  the  Indians,  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  most  brilliant  native  costumes. 
The  tail  end  of  a  Southern  cyclone  which 
swept  north  just  outside  this  place,  struck  the 
New  England  coast  last  Wednesday  and  did  a 

good  deal  of  damage . The  Sugar 

Trust  and  wholesale  grocers  have  combined  to 

put  up  the  price  of  sugar . The  ci- 

garmakers’  strike  at  Havana  commences  to 
assume  a  serious  aspect.  It  threatens  to  be¬ 
come  general,  having  already  absorbed  other 
branches  of  the  cigar  industry  and  been  join¬ 
ed  by  the  cigarette  makers,  tailors,  laundry- 
men  and  carriage-makers  ...  The  great 
Montreal  “peach  combine”  proved  a  disas¬ 
trous  failure,  and  its  promoters  sunk  many 

thousands  of  dollars  in  the  scheme  .  . 

A  report  that  the  young  Duke  of  Newcastle 
(England)  is  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Charlotte 
Zerega,  of  this  city,  has  been  repeated  and 
contradicted  several  times  during  the  week. 
Henry  Pelham  Archibald  Douglas  Clinton  is 
the  seventh  Duke,  and  25  years  old.  He  is 
small,  deformed;  but  good  and  quite  amiable. 
He  is  only  moderately  welloff  “fora  duke”. . 
Some  time  since  President  Cleveland  sent  his 
check  for  $10,000  to  the  National  Democratic 
Committee,  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign.  The  check  was  made  payable  to 
“  Charles  J.  Canda”  Treasurer  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  passed  through  the  Western  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  was  paid  by  Riggs  & 
Co.,  Washington,  the  President’s  bankers. 
The  matter  has  been  denied,  but  there’s  no 

mistake  about  it .  General  Harrison  has 

sent  his  check  for  $750  to  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  made  payable  to  Col. 
W.  W.  Dudley.  After  passing  through  a 
New  York  bank  it  was  paid  by  Bate¬ 
man  &  Co.,  of  Washington . 

Firenzi,Hagin’s  great|California  mare, has  been 
considered  ttie  best  racer  on  the  turf  this  year, 
as  her  career  has  been  one  unbroken  string 
of  victories,  beating  the  best  horses  in  training 
while  giving'jaway  huge  lumps  of  weight. 
Last  Thursday  this  “  Queen  of  the  Turf  ”  met 
Dwyer  Bros’jKingston,  the  “  King  of  the 
Turf  *’  at  equal  weights  at  Gravesend,  near 
this  city, in  the  “  First  Special  ”  race  for  three- 
year-olds  and  upwards :  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 
The  race  was  run  in  2.11%,  and  was  won  by 
Kingston  by  a  clear  length.  The  betting 

was  100  to  35  on  the  mare . . . 

The  Commissioners  to  induce  the  Sioux  In¬ 
dians  to  sell  11,000,000  acres  of  their  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  Dakota,  for  50  cents  per  acre,  and  ac¬ 
cept  a  gift  of  100  acres  apiece  instead  of  hold¬ 
ing  all  the  laud  in  common,  are  still  gaining 
headway  by  hard  work  and  some  threatening. 
A  large  number  of  the  Indians  have  signed 
the  treaty;  the  strongest  opponents  ot  the 
measure  are  the  chiefs,  many  of  whom  culti¬ 
vate  or  pasture  large  tracts,  by  the  labor  of 
other  Indians  or  whites,  witiiout  paying  any 
rent  to  their  tribes.  They,  of  course,  object 
to  be  limited  to  160  acres.  Others  say  that  as 
the  government  price  for  this  kind  of  land  is 
$1.25,  they  ought  to  get  at  least  $1  per  acre 
for  it,  or  $11,000,000  for  all.  The  money, 
whatever  the  amount,  is  to  be  invested  for 
their  benefit — to  help  them  to  become  civil¬ 
ized,  educated  and  self-supporting.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  are  likely  to  be  successful  in  the 
end ;  but  eveu  then  it  will  take  at  least  two 


years  to  complete  arrangements  before  the 

land  can  be  thrown  open  to  settlement . 

By  an  English  recent  discovery,  quinine  can 
now  be  made  artificially  “from  an  articlewhich 
can  always  be  got  in  abundance  in  any  part 
of  the  world”;  while  the  bark  of  the  cinchona 
tree  has  yielded  oniy  two  per  cent.  A 

drop  in  prices  is  expected . 

. Both  parties  having  made  all  the  poli¬ 
tical  capital  they  could  out  of  the  retaliation 
trouble  with  Canada,  the  matter  is  probably 
dead  for  the  present  session,  so  far  as  the 

United  States  are  concerned . The  House 

and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees  have  both 
been  considering  the  subject  of  Trusts,  and 
the  various  bills  before  them,  differing  mater¬ 
ially  in  details,  while  agreeing  substantially 
in  the  intent  to  render  the  monopolies  inoper¬ 
ative  or  to  prohibit  them.  As  the  discussion 
ran  on,  the  complexity  of  the  problem  began 
to  appear,  with  the  result  of  convincing  the 
members  of  the  committees  that  the  subject 
will  require  very  nice  treatment  before  a 
measure  can  be  framed  that  will  avoid  consti¬ 
tutional  and  other  objections,  and  yet  be  of 
avail  in  checking  the  operations  of  the  Trusts. . 
The  House  Tuesday  passed,  without  debate,  a 
bill  forfeiting  all  the  lands  granted  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  by  the 
act  of  July  2,  1864,  except  such  as  are  adja¬ 
cent  to  and  coterminous  with  road  constructed 
prior  to  July  4,  1879,  with  the  right  of  w>ay 
through  the  remainder  of  the  route,  including 
all  necessary  grounds  for  station  buildings, 
shops,  depots,  switches,  side-tracks,  turn-ta¬ 
bles,  and  excepting  also  all  lands  included 
within  the  limits  of  any  village,  town,  or  city, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  company  to  per¬ 
form  the  conditions  on  which  the  grant  was 
made.  The  forfeiture  does  not  extend  to 
lands  adjacent  to  and  coterminous  with  com¬ 
pleted  road,  sold  by  said  company  prior  to 
Jan.  1,  1888,  to  bona  fide  purchasers  for  value, 
but  the  title  to  such  lands  is  confirmed  to  such 
purchasers  on  condition  that  they  shall,  with¬ 
in  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  make 
and  file,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  proof  of 
the  good  faith,  consideration,  date,  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  or  her  purchase.  All  settlers  upon 
the  forfeited  lanas  are  authorized  to  acquire 
title  to  not  exceeding  160  acres  under 
the  Homestead  Law . The  Sen¬ 

ate  Finance  Committee  has  at  last  agreed 
on  a  Republican  tariff  bill  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  Democratic  Mills  bill.  It  proposes 
to  make  a  reduction  of  about  $70,000,000  in 
the  revenue.  Of  this  $30,000,000  is  to  be  due 
to  the  abolition  of  ihe  internal  revenue 
taxes  on  tobacco;  $25,000,000  to  reduction 
in  import  duties  on  sugar;  $10,000,000  the 
abolition  of  tax  on  alcohol  used  in  the  arts, 
and  $5,000,  000  to  the  abrogation  of  import 
duties  on  articles  put  on  the  free  list.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  rule  in  the  Mills  bill,  the  duties  in 
the  new  one  will  be  specific  instead.of  ad  valo 
rem  where  practicable.  Fish  is  to  be  on  the  free 
iist;  the  duty  on  rice  is  to  be  reduced  one-half 
and  that  on  fine  wool  will  ne  increased 
one  per  cent  It  is  called  the  “  Allison 
Bill,  ”  and  its  introduction  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  persistence  of  Western 

Senators  and  Representatives . 

Thursday  the  President  signed  the  bill  appro¬ 
priating  $200,000  for  the  prevention  and 

stamping  out  of  yellow-fever  in  the  South _ 

. .  Senator  Plumb  has  introduced  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  bill  offering  a  reward  of  $100,000  to  any 
person  who  shall  discover  and  copyright  for 
public  use  any  remedy  or  treatment  for  yel¬ 
low-fever,  which  shall  reduce  the  deaths  to 

less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  cases . 

...  Representative  Wheeler,  of  Ala.,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  to  establish  camps  for  yellow- 
fever  refugees.  It  authorizes  the  President  to 
establish  camps  of  refuge  in  such  localities  as 
may.be  designated,  and  provides  that  tents, 
beds,  camp  equipage,  provisions,  medical  at¬ 
tendance,  medical  stores,  nurses,  etc.,  be  sup¬ 
plied  ;  that  all  camp  equipage  infected  by  yel¬ 
low-fever  be  destroyed  by  fire  after  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  epidemic,  and  appropriates 
$500,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
.  ...  Such  a  camp  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  near  Jacksonville  under  charge  of 
U.  S.  Surgeon- General  Hamilton,  since 

the  epidemic  became  serious  . 

The  past  has  been  a  week  of  disgracefully 
cowardly  and  cruel  panic  in  the  Southern 
States  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Memphis,  on 
the  Mississippi,  through  Chattanooga  to  the 
Atlantic.  This  whole  section  has  been  wildly 
terrorized  by  the  spectre  of  Yellow  Jack,  which 
put  in  its  dreadful  appearance  in  several 
places.  Wherever  it  appeared  the  peop  e  fled 
in  all  directions.  Trains  were  crammed, 
buggies,  wagons  and  all  other  sorts  of  vehicles 
were  crowded,  and  those  who  couldn’t  ride 
tramped.  All  faced  to  the  north.  Hundreds 
rushed  off  without  baggage,  provisions  or 
money.  They  neither  knew  nor  cared  whith 
er  they  went  so  that  they  got  out  of  the 
plague-infected  town.  On  all  sides  they  were 
met  by  a  hostile,  heartless  human  barrier 
which  stopped  their  advance.  Rails  were 
pulled  up  on  the  roads  to  stop  trains,  or  all 
doors  were  locked  and  windows  closed  as  they 
were  Dermitted  to  pass  through  towns  and 
villages  under  guard.  Many  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  of  all  ages  and  classes  were  without  food 
from  24  to  48  hours.  No  trains  ran  for  sever¬ 
al  days  in  most  of  the  country.  Neither 
medicine,  nurses,  doctors  nor  food  could  reach 
the  sick.  Large  towns,  like  Memphis  and 
Chattanooga, as  well  as  small  places  established 
“shot-gun  quarantines.”  Armed  men  guard¬ 
ed  all  approaches  to  the  places  and  several 
famishing  wretches  were  shot  dead  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  crawl  through  the  encircling 
cordon.  A  few  “merciful”  places  put  out 
food  and  drink  along  the  rail  and  other  roads 
for  the  starving  wayfarers;  but,  like  angels’ 
visits,  these  were  blessed  rarities.  The 
panic  pi  evaded  through  the  whole  country — 
in  civilized  towns  as  well  as  in  semi- 
barharous  backwood  settlements.  Frosts  in 
several  places  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
tended  to  lessen  the  panic,  and  by  Thursday, 
Memphis,  Vicksburg  and  several  other  places 
relaxed  their  crazy  vigilance.  Now  the 
“scare”  is  over  to  a  large  extent,  and  the 
fever  is  assuming  a  milder  form  where  it 
exists.  In  the  nine  weeks  it  has  ravaged 
Jacksonville,  the  following  table  show  its 
ravages.  Y esterday ’s  list  is : 


Number  of  new  cases . 131 

Number  of  deaths . 3 

Number  of  oases  to  date . 2,868 

Number  of  deaths  to  date . 237 

Jacksonville,  Femandina  and  Western 
Florida  excepted,  it’s  hard  to  get  supplies  to 
the  other  stricken  towns  of  the  State  as  rail¬ 
road  trains  and  steamers  have  ceased  running. 
All  sorts  of  medical  supplies  and  provisions 
are  liberally  contributed  from  all  sides. 
Mayor  Hewitt,  of  this  city  has  already 
sent  over  $52,000  in  cash,  and  other  parties 
have  sent  about  $23,000  more,  making  a  total 
of  over  $75,000.  It  is  expected  New  York’s 
cash  contribution  will  be  over  $100,000  be¬ 
sides  an  enormous  quantity  of  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  Other  places  have  done  well  also. 
While  there  is  a  regular  exodus  from  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  other  large  affected  places,  there 
is  also  a  regular  influx  of  poor  whites  and 
negroes  from  the  surrounding  country  to 
fatten  idly  on  rations  distributed  gratis. 
Jacksonville  has  had  to  establish  a  “quar¬ 
antine  ”  to  keep  these  wretches  out . 

...  Libby  prison,  at  Richmond.  Va.,  was  sold 
at  auction  last  week  for  $11,000,  to  a  Cincin¬ 
nati  man.  It  was  sold  privately  some  months 
ago  to  W.  H.  Gray,  of  Chicago,  for  $23,300.  He 
paid  one-fourth  cash  and  resold  it  to  a  Chicago 
syndicate,  who  failed  to  make  the  second  pay¬ 
ment. hence  last  week’s  sale  on  their  account. . . . 
The  total  values  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
merchandise  of  the  United  States  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  August  31,  1888,  were 
$683,062,818  and  $719,401,930  respective¬ 
ly;  against  $717,018,308  and  $700,316,- 
810  for  the  preceding  year . 


A  Talisman. 

Treatment  by  inhalation  observes  that  prime 
rule  of  success — it  begins  right.  That  is  to 
say,  it  does  not  attempt  to  usurp  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  nature,  but  simply  urges  and  gives 
durability  to  her  more  kindly  moods.  Here 
are  some  witnesses  to  testify'  to  the  truth  of 
this  statement: 

McConnellsville,  Ohio,  Sept.  14,  1886. 

Not  myself  alone,  but  all  of  our  family  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  Compound 
Oxygen.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Davis. 

Achilles,  Kan.,  April  22,  1887. 

“  I  have  great  faith  in  Compound  Oxygen.” 

A.  Lyle  McKinley. 

Chicago,  III.,  May  29,  1887. 

“  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  better  every 
way  since  using  the  Compound  Oxygen.” 

M.  G.  Kimmel. 

Oakland,  O.,  May  29,  1887, 

“  I  am  still  improving  in  every  respect.” 

R.  L.  Halstead. 

Independence,  Ore.,  Feb.  26,  1888. 

“  Compound  Oxygen  has  done  wonders  for 
me.”  Prof.  J.  S.  Henry. 

Kanopolis,  Kan.,  May  24,  1888. 

“  I  wish  that  every  tired  out,  miserable  wo¬ 
man  could  have  the  home  treatment  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.”  Mrs.  Isaac  M.  Reed. 

We  publish  a  brochure  of  200  pages,  regard¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  Compound  Oxygen  on  inva¬ 
lids  suffering  from  consumption,  asthma,  bron¬ 
chitis,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  hay  fever,  headache, 
debility,  rheumatism,  neuralgia;  all  chronic 
and  nervous  disorders.  It  will'be  sent,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  one  addressing  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
331  Montgomery  St., San  Franc  o,  Cal.  —Adv 


FOREIGN  NEW 


Saturday,  September  29,  1888. 

Nothing  has  caused  so  great  a  European 
sensation  of  late  as  the  publication  of  parts  of 
late  Emperor  Frederick’s  diary.  The  parts 
published  relate  chiefly  to  the  wars  of  1866 
and  1870,  against  Austria  and  France.  They 
show  that  he  was  the  chief  cause  of  Ger¬ 
man  unity  and  the  establishment  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  German  Empire,  having  bulldozed  Bis¬ 
marck  into  the  measure.  He  was  also  extremely 
liberal.  Bismarck  casts  doubts  on  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  tne  diary  and  is  going  to  prosecute 

for  treason,  the  paper  that  published  it . 

England  has  whipped  the  Thibetans  badly.. . . 
Boulanger  who  has  been  absent|from  Paris  for 
several  weeks,  will  return  Thursday,  and  re 

new  agitation . Kaiser  William  is  still 

traveling,  reviewing  and  speechifying . 

No  change  in  the  general  aspect  of  European 

affairs .  Labor  troubles  constant.  A 

strike  of  250,000  miners  threatened  in 
England  unless  they  get  an  advance 
of  10  per  cent  in  wages. 

Marshal  Bazaine,  born  in  1818,  who  serv¬ 
ed  in  the  French  army  with  the  highest  credit 
in  the  Crimea,  Algiers  and  China,  and  after¬ 
wards  commanded  the  French  troops  in 
Mexico  in  1865,  and  who  incurred  the  lasting 
contempt  and  hatred  of  his  republican  coun¬ 
trymen  by  surrendering  the  almost  impregna¬ 
ble  fortress  of  Metz  together  with  an  army  of 
127.000  of  France’s  best  soldiers  in  the  terrible 
days  of  ’70,  died  Sunday  of  heart  disease  at 
Madrid,  Spain,  whither  he  had  fled  after  his 
escape  from  the  French  prison  to  which  he 
had  been  sentenced  for  life  for  his  treachery 
at  Metz. 

The  Czar,  as  a  memorial  to  his  late  parents, 
has  devoted  1,000,000  roubles  and  an  estate 
worth  300,000  roubles  a  year  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  an  institution  for  the 
blind  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  be  called  the  Alex- 
ander-Marien  Institute. 

The  committee  recently  appointed  by  the 
Paris  Board  of  Health  to  inquire  into  the  die¬ 
tetic  properties  of  saccharin,  the  newly  discov¬ 
ered  sweetening  material  many  times  sweet¬ 
er  than  sugar,  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  debarred  from  use  in  articles 
of  general  consumption,  as  being  prejudical 
to  public  health.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  its  use  in  brewing  has  been  prohibited  in 
the  United  Kingdom 


Smith  (with  smiling  face) :  “What  have  you 
got  the  blues  about  ?” 

Jones;  “Nothing  to  do.  Times  are  dull.” 

Smith:  “Well,  now,  old  fellow,  I  am  glad 
I  struck  up  with  you.  You  sitrigbt  down  and 
write  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  they  will  put  you  in  a  way  to  make 
money  faster  than  you  ever  did  before.  I  was 
out  of  work,  too,  but  began  a  little  correspon¬ 
dence  with  them,  and  now  I  am  growing  fat 
and  rich.  Too  busy  to  talk  longer  now.” — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  September  29,  1888. 

The  fight  against  the  Jute  Bagging  Trust  is 
more  strictly  an  agricultural  fight  than  any 
other, hence  a  full  synopsis  of  news  with  regard 
to  it  will  appear  here.  A  week  ago  an  ex¬ 
haustive  trial  with  the  new  pine  straw  bag¬ 
ging  made  by  the  Acme  Mfg.  Co  .  Wilimgton, 
N.  C  ,  took  place  at  Cbarles'on.  Two  bales  of 
cotton  covered  with  the  bagging  were  put 
through  the  compress,  where  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  pressure  of  1,000  tons,  and  then 
given  to  a  gang  of  ’longshoremen,  who  used 
their  hooks  freely,  tossing  the  bales  about  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  bagering  stood 
the  test.  Water  was  next  poured  over  the 
bales,  and  was  shed  as  freely  ns  by  the  jute 
bagging.  Fire  was  applied  to  both  jute  and 
pine  straw;  there  was  no  difference  in  the  re¬ 
sults.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
substitute  had  been  found  for  jute.  Insurance 
companies  announce  that  they  will  take  fire 
risks  on  it.  The  Acme  Company  has  put 
in  new  machinery  to  turn  out  the  product 
as  fast  as  possible. . . .  The  Lane  and  Magennis 
Mills  of  New  Orleans,  are  working  day  and 
night  on  Osnabergs  and  the  “  Pride  of  the 
South”  bagging — two  names  for  substantially 
the  same  thing.  Buvers  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  charging  the  planters  14  pounds  per  bale  tare, 
which  was  reasonable  for  jute  bagging;  but 
this  new  cotton  bagging  doesn’t  weigh  half 
that.  Some  of  the  cotton  mills  have  already 
begun  to  allow  10  pounds  rebate  on  bales 

covered  with  the  new  bagging .  The 

Rosalie  Mills  at  Natchez  are  preparing  to 
manufacture  the  new  bagging.  ...  Last 
Tuesday  the  Cotton  Exchange  here,  received 
a  cablegram  from  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change  stating  that  cotton  baled  in  any  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  stand  hooks  will  be  accepted 
as  a  good  delivery.  Many  Southern  re¬ 
ceivers,  however,  still  hold  out  for  the  jute 
baling,  and  until  they  come  in,  the  movement 
to  bale  cotton  in  sheeting  and  other  stuffs 

will  not  be  a  copper-fastened  success . 

Three  cases  of  trichinosis  are  reported  from 
Moundsville,  W.  Va,  There  are  two  mild 
cases  in  this  city,  and  an  old  woman  has  just 
died  in  a  horrible  condition  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  trichinosis  and  “  the  effects  of  eating 

maggoty  cheese.  ”  .  Exports  of  live  stock 

and  dressed  beef  from  the  port  of  Boston  for 
the  English  markets  last  week  were  1,179  cat¬ 
tle  and  3,628  quarters  of  beef.  The 

Indians  cultivated  227,265  acres  of  land  last 
year.  They  own  over  1,000.000  sheep,  40,471 
swine,  111,407  cattle  and  358,334  horses  and 

mules .  Texas  fever  is  spreading  among 

cattle  near  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio . Sixty 

Georgia  counties  report  the  cotton  crop  injur¬ 
ed  19  per  cent,  and  corn  13.5  per  cent,  by  late 

heavy  rains  and  floods  . Railroads  west 

of  Chicago  have  perfected  arrangements 
whereby  live  stock  rates  will  be  based  on 
actual  weight  instead  of  a  fixed  tariff  per  car¬ 
load.  The  freight  rates  which  will  go  into 
effect  October  10  are  based  on  25  cents  per 
cwt.  on  hogs  from  Kansas  City  to 
Chicago,  with  cattle  and  sheep  at  2T%  cents.. 
Byron  Salesberry,  the  Delaware  peach-grow¬ 
er,  recently  made  a  profit  of  two  cents  on  a 
carload  of  peaches  that  sold  for  $1,222.40 

shipped  to  Philadelphia . Mr.  Henry  F. 

Moore,  Editor  of  “Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger” 
and  agricultural  editor  of  “The  London 
Times,”  has  been  visiting  the  British  colonies 
of  North  America  on  a  tour  of  observa¬ 
tion  . The  recent  cold  snap  injured 

the  buckwheat  crop  in  Schoharie,  Greene  aud 

Delaware  counties  N.  Y . At  the 

Dep’t  of  Agriculture  there  are  only  a  few  ap¬ 
plications  on  file  for  the  position  offered  by 
the  Colony  of  Queensland,  Australia,  for  an 
American  thoroughly  able  to  teach  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming.  The  applications  hitherto 
made  are  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  Michigan.  The  position  is  a  good 
one,  and  a  salary  of  something  over  $3,700 
with  all  traveling  expenses  ought  to  tempt  a 

farmer  to  try  his  hand  in  a  new  country . 

E.  C.  Hazard  &  Co.  have  just  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  very  palatable  dish,  which  they  have 
named  Shrewsbury  Tomato  Chetney.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  first  tomato-chetney  ever  made 

for  sale  in  this  country  . This  year’s 

crop  of  New  Jersey  tomatoes  is  reported  to 
be  of  the  finest  quality  for  several  years,  and 

the  yield  is  abundant  . The  British 

steamer  Tower  Hill  which  was  docked  at  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  Monday,  bought  over  146  “Norman¬ 
dy  stallions,  French  coach  horses  and  brood 
mares,”  consigned  to  stock  farmers  in  Pa., 

Ohio  and  Ill.,  They  started  west  at  once . 

The  Dubuque  Cattle  Company  have  just 
finished  spaying  1,000  heifers  and  cows 
upon  their  Mexican  ranges.  Only  25  head 

were  lost  by  the  operation .  Last 

year  Sumatra  sent  to  Holland  138,000 
bales  of  tobacco,  worth  $13,000,000.  $5,800,000. 
worth  of  which  was  purchased  by  American 
buyers.  The  Dutch  tobacco  companies  that 
grow  the  tobacco,  make  enormous  profits,  the 
dividends  of  the  Dell  Company  having  been 
109  per  cent,  and  those  of  the  Ardensberg 
Company  169  per  cent,  in  a  recent  year . 


Crop  5  & 


Saturday,  September  29,  1888. 
While  September  wheat  in  Chicago  yester¬ 
day  was  forced  up  to  $1.65  per  bushel  by  “Old 

“Herbrand  ”  Fifth  Wheelfor  Buggies.—  Adv. 
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Hutch,”  the  highest  figure  for  October  wheat 
was§1.02X»  December  Sl.Olj^;  May  $1.01X 
to  SL.02)^.  “Hutch,”  who  controls  all  the 
cash  whe"at  in  Chicago,  said  last  night  that  he 
would  put  it  up  to  $2  per  bushel  to  day,  when 
all  the  ‘‘hears”  must  settle  at  the  best  figure 
they  can  get.  “Hutch’s”  profits  yesterday 
were  $675,000,  and  he  has  been  making  from 
£20,000  to  §100,000  a  day  for  nearly  two  weeks. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  clear  between  $3,- 
000,000  and  §4.0(10,000  by  tins  corner,  though 
he  may  drop  some  of  it  in  disposing  of  the 
enormous  stock  he  must  have  on  hand.  He 
bought  it  at  from  86  to  95%jC.  The  general 
impression  is  that  without  any  more  “corn¬ 
ers”,  wheat  will  hover  about  $1  a  bushel;  but 
it  is  rather  liKely  that  there  will  be  some 
more  “corners”  during  the  next  few  months. 

The  condition  of  the  trade  iu  the  bog  pro¬ 
duct  is  not  such  as  to  encourage  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  current  pork  packing  operations  in 
the  West,  and  they  continue  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  small,  the  aggregate  for  the  week  to 
Thursday  being  100,000  hogs,  which  compares 
with  95,000  for  each  of  the  two  preceding 
weeks,  and  130,000  for  the  corresponding 
week  last  year,  according  to  the  Cincinnati 
Price  Current.  The  total  from  March  1,  to 
date  is  4,215,000  hogs,  against  4,685,000  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  470,000,  which  is  a  tall- off  of 
fully  10  per  cent.  The  quality  of  hogs  is  aver¬ 
aging  fairly  good  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
but  since  lard  has  become  the  most  profitable 
product  more  heavy,  fat,  lard-yielding  hogs 
are  especially  desired.  Prices  have  suffered 
a  decline  in  nearly  all  markets  of  about  25  to 
35c  per  100  pounds,  but  they  are  still  far  above 
a  year  ago.  The  enlargement  of  the  region 
infected  with  yellow  fever  in  the  South  has 
had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  market  for 
the  product  during  the  last  few  days,  and  this 
has  not  been  without  its  influence  upon  the 
value  of  the  raw  material.  The  same  cause 
has  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  Texas  horse 
trade.  Over  5,000  horses  and  mules  at  San 
Antonio,  can  find  no  profitable  market  on  that 
account.  Ordinarily  they  would  be  worth 
$10  to  $35  per  head,  but  they  are  now  selling 
to  local  farmers  for  $8.  Indeed  all  over  the 
infected  section  business  of  all  kinds  is  at  a 
stand-still  or  badly  demoralized . 

Farmers  all  through  New  York,  about 
Albany,  Troy  and  Schenectady,  are  much  dis¬ 
heartened  by  the  partial  failure  of  the  potato 
ci  op,  due  to  a  large  proportion  of  it  rotting, 
by  reason  of  the  recent  rains.  Oats  also  are 
light,  while  the  buckwheat  crop  is  an  utter 
failure,  owing  to  frosts. 

Tne  potato  yield  in  the  northern  counties  of 
New  Jersey  has  been  immense,  but  the  contin¬ 
ued  wet  weather  has  caused  the  tubers  to  rot 
to  such  an  exteut  that  many  farmers  will  not 
dig  them  at  all.  This  will  materially  decrease 
the  supply. 

The  Mark  Express,  in  its  weekly  review  of  the 
British  grain  trade,  says:  Under  continuous 
fine  weather  the  yield  of  the  late  wheat  crop 
is  far  beyond  expectation.  Wheats  which 
farmers  intended  to  stack  until  March  are  now 
thrashed  out  and  marketed.  The  quantities 
thrown  on  the  market  caused  a  decline  of  Is 
in  prices.  The  sales  of  Euglish  wheat  during 
the  past  week  were  35,614  quarters  at  34s  lid, 
against  72,293  quarters  at  28s  9d  during  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.  Old  native 
wheats  maintain  their  values. 


WIRE  NETTING  FENCES. 


Tins  style  of  fencing  lias  been  in  use  for  many  years 
in  a  limited  way,  but  in  the  last  live  or  six  years  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  it  has  been  put  up.  It  has  proved 
to  be  the  best  fence  for  all  purposes  that  has  yet  been 
tried.  Sedgwick  Bros.,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  are  large 
manufacturers  of  these  excellent  fences,  and  will 
send  catalogues  to  all  applicants,  The  Rural  New- 
V  ORKiiu  takes  pleasure  in  inviting  its  readers  to  write 
to  them,  referring  to  this  paper.— Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  September  29,  1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  . 7%  7%(  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  8)6  8J4  . 

Good  Ordinary .  9  9-16  9  8-16  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  1-16  9  11-16  . 

Low  Middling .  10  1016  . 

Strict  Low  Middling... 10)4  1046  . 

Middling . 10  7-16  1046  . 

Good  Middling . 10  11-16  10  9-16  . 

Strict  Good  Middling.  .10%  1146  . 

Middling  Fair . 1146  1))6  . 

Fair . .'. . 12  12)6  . 

STAINED. 


Goou  Ordinary . 7  9-16  I  Low  Middling .  8-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 8J4  |  Middling . 10 


Roultry-Live-FowIs.  near-by,  per  ft,ll@i2c:  fo  ’s 
Western,  per  ft.  ll@12c-  roosters,  per  ll>,  7®8e;  t  - 
keys,  per  ft  10@llc;  ducks,  western,  per  pair,  50(375,,; 
geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  40@1  65;  chickens;  spring, 
per  lb.11@13c. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  per  ft,  lOffil-ic;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  15c;  do  western,  12@14*6e:  squabs; 
white,  per  doz.  88  CO;  do  dark,  per  doz,  $1  50@1  75, 
chickens  Philadelphia  spring,  I6@i9c:  do  western  do, 
ll@15e;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  ll®15e;  do,  10@15c. 

Hops— State,  1888,  best,  80® Sic:  do,  1887.  fair 
14(5 15  ;  do,  common,  12®  13  ;  do,  old,  6®)0;  California, 
choice,  18@16;  do  good,  !8@14;  do  common,  11@12. 

Hay  and  straw.— Hav— Choice  Timothy,  85@90c; 
good  do  75@80c,  medium,  65®7(Jc;  shipping  55@60e.; 
Clover,  mixed,  50i»6Uc.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  65@70c; 
short  do,  40@50c;  oat,  4(J@45c. 

Beans.— Marrows,  82  45@2  50;  medium,  choice  82  30 
pea  82  50®2  55;  red  kidneys,  81  95@2;  white  kidneys 
choice,  82  15(82  25;  foreign,  mediums,  81  80@1  95;  do 
small,  $2  05@2  10;  California  Lima,  $3  00;  green  peas, 
new,  82  00. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.-  Long  Island,  perbbl,$175<8 
185;  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  $1  50@$1  65;  Sweets,  per  bbl, 
$1  50®$2  00,  On'ons,  State  per  bbl  2  00®  2  25:  Orange 
Co.  pei  bbl,  $1  25®U0;  Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  1(H), 
81  50  ®  2  50 :  tomatoes,  per  crate  25®  40c;  cucumbers  per 
thousand.  $1 00,881  25:  corn,  per  UK).  40®S1  ;  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl,  <1  25@$1  75;  Beans,  Lima  $150@*1  73;  Squash, 
per  bbl,  $1  00(«i$l  75;  Turnips,  Russia,  75c@$l  00;  Cau- 
iflower,  per  bbl.  75@82  00. 


Fruits.—  Fresh.—  Peaches,  Jersey,  best,  $1  25@ 
$1  50;  do  do,  common  to  flno,  25c@*l  00 ;  Water¬ 
melons,  choice,  large,  per  loO.  8lo  00®S12  00;  do, 
common  to  good,  85  00®$8  00;  Apples,  Pippin, 
per  bbl,  81  50;a42  25;  do,  Malden’s  Blush.  81  75® 
$2  85.  do,  Gravensteiu,  82  dOc  $2  do  common,  10  75 
(a.1  50:  Pears,  Bartlett,  nearby,  per  bbl,  85  00®$7  00;  do 
do,  Western,  $6  00®$7  00;  do  do,  per  keg,  82  50®83  00: 
do.  Louis  Bonne,  per  bbl,  #5  00@$6  00 ;  do,  Sheldon, 
85  00®  86  00  co,  Seckle,  84  00 (a  86  00:  do,  inferior.  $2  50 
@83  00.  Grapes,  Delaware,  per  lb,  5@6e  ;  do.  Martha, 
3@4c;  do,  Concord,  2®8c;  do,  Niagara,  6@8c;  do,  other, 
«®4;  Plums,  Green  Gage,  per  bbl.  86  00@$s  00 ;  do  do, 
per  crate,  81  25@$i  50:  do,  Blue  Gage,  per  bbl,  86  00* 
#6  50.  do,  Damson,  6  00@7  00;  Muskmelons,  Jersey,  per 
bbl‘  SO  50@82  50  ;  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice,  per 
bbl,  $6  00@t7  OO;  do  do,  light,  $5  00@85  50,  dodo,  per 
crate,  81  75@$2  25. 

Fruits  Dried— Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 

6) 6@7)6c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated,  5@6J6c; 
do  sliced,  new,  4a5)6c;  do  chopped,  2j&@3)4c;  do  cores 
and  skins,  — ®lc;  Cherries-pltted,  13@15c;  Raspber 
ries— evaporated,  20®24c:  do  sun-dried,  24@26c;  Black¬ 
berries,  744c,  Huckleberries,  9@10c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  at  steady  prices,  with  moderate 
demands.  Fancy  hand  picked  quoted  at  5@5)4c  and 
farmers’  grades  at  4®4)6c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.- Jersey,  30@55c.  per 
bush,  basket;  Southern  New  Rose,  choice,  per  bbl.  *1 75 
@2;  do,  do,  medium  to  prime,  $1@1  5U;  do  do,  culls,  bbl, 
40®50c;  Southern  Chill  Reds,  choice,  bbl,  81  50@200. 

Boston.— Potatoes.— Best  nearby  and  Rhode  Island 
natives,  82  50@2  75  per  bbl.;  Long  Island  and  Norfolk, 
81  50;a2,  as  to  quality  new  summer  squash,  75c@81  50; 
tomatoes,  4nc®$l  00  per  crate;  new  turnips,  81  50@1  75. 
At  New  York,  cabbage  steady  at  $4  50®5  50;  tomatoes, 
60c®. 8 1  50  per  crate,  green  peas,  81  25@1  50.  beans, 
lower  at  $1  per  bushel,  turnips,  75c®  81  00  per  bbl.; 
cucumbers,  dull  at  50c  per  100;  cauliflower,  84®6  per 
bbl.;  egg  plant,  85;  green  corn,  50c w 81;  beets,  81  25* 

1  50  per  100;  carrots,  $1  00  per  100;  summer  squash,  $1 
per  100. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  Y ore.— Provisions.— Pork.-  One-year  old  Mess, 
quotedlS  25@15  75;  New  mess,1525®1550  short  clear;  1625 
@818  25.  Extra  Prime  mess.  815  00:  prime  do,  S15@15  50, 
and  family  mess,  819  ()0@20  00.  Been- India  Mess.  In 
tierces,  817@$20  ;  Extra  Mess.  In  barrels  87®7  50 ; 
Packet,  $8@8  50;  per  bbl,  and  812@12  50  In  tierces; 
Plate.  87  50@7  75;  Family  at  89  50.  Hams.— 814  0d@13 
814@I4  50  Winter  packing.  Cut  Meats.— Quoted  12  lb 
average.  Bellies,  9c;  Pickled  Hams,  12)6c;  pickled 
Shoulders  7)6c  Smoked  shoulders  at  8)4®8)6c;  do  Hams 
12)6c.  Dressed  Hogs.— City  heavy  to  light,  8@844c. 
La kd.— September,  $8  67)6:  October,  $8  65@$870 ;  City 
steam,  9  30:  refined  quoted  810  lO.for  Continent,  $11.25 
for  So.  America. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City,  fami¬ 
ly,  per  bbl.  $8  50@9;  do  do,  packets,  $7  50@8;  smoked 
beer,  12@13c;  beef  hams,  $16@17.  Pork.— Mess.  $16; 
do,  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do  family,  $16  50.@17 
Hams, smoked,  per  lb,  12)6@14c  do,  S.  P.,  cured  In 
tierces,  11  o,U)6c;  do  do  do,  In  salt,  8)6@9c;  sides,  clear 
ribbed,  smoked,  9)6@10;  shoulders,  In  dry  salt  and  fully 
cured,  7@7)4c;  do,  do,  smoked,  7)6@744e;  Shouluers, 
pickle  cured,  7)6@744c;  do  (lo  smoked,  8)6@9c;  bellies 
In  pickle,  9@9)6c:  do  breakfast  bacon,  10@llc.  Lard.— 
Flrm;Citv  re  fined, $10.50®$1  l.oodo  steam, $10.25@10.27)6; 
butchers’  loose,  $9  50@9  75. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— 814  90@$14  92.  Lard.-$10  50® 
$10  57)6  per  100  lbs  ;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose).  $H  70@ 
8  72)6;  dry  salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $7  62)6@7  75;  short 
clear  sides,  boxed,  87  62)6@7  75. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.-  Creamery  State,  fancy  pails; 
24c.  tubs,  23@23>6c;  Western  fancy,  23c:  prime,  19  ai21c, 
fair  to  good,  13ial7c;  State  dairy  tubs,  good  to  fancy, 
19@22c:  fair,  15@17c;  Welsh  prime,  l‘f(«.20c:  fair  to  good, 
15@17e;  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  choice.  16i«  18c; 
do  good  to  prime,  14@15o  ;  dairy,  fine.  14)6@i5c ;  good, 
13(o)8)6o,  ordinary,  l2@12)6c ;  Western  factory,  June, 
firkins,  14c;  June  tubs,  13®l3)6e;  fresh  firkins,  I2)6@i3c; 
fresn  tubs,  12)6@13c;  seconds,  12c :  Western  dairy  and 
factory  thirds,  ll@ll)6c. 

Cheese— Full  cream,  white  and  colored,  State  fac¬ 
tory,  8)6®  9c  ;  good  to  choice  do,  8@8)4c  ;  medium  at 

7) 6®  744c,  and  ordinary  at  7  o,7)4e;  skims,  light  white, 
6)*®644c;  colored,  5J6@6c;  medium,  4®5c;  full,  l@3c; 
Ohio  flat,  7@8)4c. 

Eggs,— Eastern,  19)6@20c  ;  Western,  17@19)4c.  Cana¬ 
da,  19@19)4c. 

Philadelphia,*  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery  extra,  at  23c;  Western  creamery,  extra  at  16)6®  17c, 
B.  C.  and  N  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
14@15c,  packing  butter,  11t*12c.  Eggs.— Were  steady, 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  16@20c;  Western  firsts,  17)6'".  18c; 
Cheese— Firm;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream,  at 
9®  9J4c,  Ohio  flats  choice.  8)4c;  do.  fair  to  prime,  7@7%c; 

Chicago,  Ill  —  Butter.— Creamery,  28@24)6e;  dairy, 
16@19)6c.  EGGS.— Quiet  at  15)6® I6)6c. 

Boston.— Butter.— Western  creamery,  extras,  20@ 
21c  per  lb,  extra  firsts,  16@20c,  firsts,  18®18)6c;  Imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  16@18c:  factory,  15@17c;  New  York  and 
Vermout,  extra  creamery,  21@21)6c;  extra  firsts.  19® 
20c;  Vermout  dairy,  16@20c.  Cheese.— Choice  Norihern 
factory,  9)6e.  low  grades  as  to  quality:  Western,  8® 
8I6C;  sage  9e;  Add  )6@le  per  lb  for  jobbing  prices. 
Eggs.— Firm;  Eastern,  fresh,  17)6@18e;  fancy,  19@20e; 
Northern,  17@l?)6c;  Western,  17J6C. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2  Spring  Wheat,  $1  16@$1 25;  No.  3 
do.  89®  Ole  ;  No.  1  red,  at  $1  16  ;  No.  2  corn,  40%c  ;  Nc.  2 
Oats  at8  246c:  No.  2  Rye  at51)6c;  No  2  Barley,  nominal. 

Buffalo —Wheat— No.  1,  Hard,  old.  $1  2344;  No.  2 
Chicago  Spring,  81  02:  No.  2  Red,  in  store  ,  $1:05;  No.  2 
Chicago  Red,  si  02  No.  1  White  Michigan,  $1  05.  Corn 
— No  3  at  46® 46)6  ;  No  2  Yellow  at  4?)4®4Sc  in  store. 
Oats— No.  2  White,  3l)4@8l)6c;  No.  3  White,  29®29)6c; 
No-  2  Mixed,  27e  on  track. 

New  York.— Grain— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard,  $1 18 store, 
No. ‘2  Chicago,  31  02®  1  02)6  ;  Ungraded  Winter  Red, 
96)4c®$l  03)6:  No.  4  Red,  8?c  ;  No.  3  Red.  98)6®94c;  No. 

2  Red.  *1  Uo44@$l  01,  elevator,  Si  OIU®!  02  afloat,  $1  02 
@$1  0244  free  on  board  ;  No.  2  While,  98®98)6c;  No.  2 
September,  *1  01)6:  do  October,  81  00)6®  81  0 ifa  do  No 
vember,  $1  03)6®$!  0-1  do  December,  $1 03)4@(Sl  05  7-16; 
do  January,  $l  05:  do  February,  $1  06:  do  May,  $1  07)6 
@S1  09)6-  Ryk— Car  lots  quoted  at  60®62c :  State  In 
boat  loads,  65®66c.  Corn. --Ungraded  Mixed  at  I9@ 
51)4c;  No.  2  at  t0J6c  in  elevator,  50)6®51)4e  afloat:  No. 
2  September,  50)t;  do  October,  50)6@50J6 ;  do  Novem¬ 
ber.  50$6®51 ;  do  December,  49%®50)6  ;  do  January, 
4794;  do  May,  47)6.  Oats  —No.  8,  28)4,  do  White,  30)6® 
8044c;  No.  2.  29J6c  ;  do  White,  33)4c :  No.  1  White,  42c  ; 
Mixed  Western.  26@3lc;  White  do.  27@45c:  No  2  Sep¬ 
tember,  29J4C  ;  do  October ,  2946c,  do  November  30)6e  ; 
do  December,  3146c;  do  White,  October,  33)4@33)6. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Sep.  29,  1838. 

Milch  Cows.— Receipts  thus  far  this  week,  91  head. 
The  market  continues  dull,  but  price0  are  fully  as 
strong  as  last  week.  Common  to  Good  Cows  may  be 
quoted  at  $30  to  $50  per  head. 

CALTES.— Buttermilk  Calves,  243  lb  average,  at  3c 
per  lb,  Mixed  do,  210  lb,  at  4c;  Veals,  148  lb,  at  5 )6e:  do 
167  lb.  at  7)4c  Grassers ,  285  lb,  at  2)6c;  Grassers,  .55  lb, 
at  «2  55  per  100  lb;  Grassers ,  295  lb,  at  $2  30  Butter¬ 
milk  Calves,  259  lb,  at  *2  75,  Veals,  120  lb,  at  $6  50; 
mixed  Calves,  288  lb,  at  3)4c;  do  224  lb,  at  4)6c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Vermont  Lambs,  68)6  lb  average 
at  $6  25  per  100  lb;  Canadian  do,  78  lb,  at  $6  25:  do,  76 
101  lb,  at  26  85;  Territory  Sheep,  84  lb,  at  $4  25;  Canada 
Lambs.  66)6  lb.  at  $b  25:  State  Sheep,  82  lb,  at  $4  25:  do, 
86  lb.  at  $4;  Siate  Lambs,  56  lb,  at  $5  40;  do  64  lb,  at 
$6;  do.  65)6  lfi.  at  86  25.  Northern  Canada  do,  69  lb,  at 
$6  1844:  Kentucky  Sheep,  115  lb,  at  4  40;  Western 
Sheep,  105  lb,  at  $4  40;  Buffalo,  Sheep,  76)6  lb,  at  $3  90; 
Michigan  Shem),  76  lb,  at  $387)6:  Western  do.  108  lb, 
at  84  0;  State  Sheep,  83  lb,  at  $4;  State  Lambs  66  lb,  at 
$5  65. 

hogs— State  Hogs,  206  lb,  average,  at  $6  45  per  100  lb 
do,  154  lb.  at  $6  40;  do  2  90  lb,  at  86  55;  do,  185  lb, 
at  $6  65;  Rough  do,  820  lb,  $5  45-  do,  255  lb,  at  $5  65; 
Slate  Hogs.  243  lb  average,  at  $6  50  per  100  lb;  State 
Pigs,  100  lb,  at  *6  60;  do,  Western  Hogs.  1  57  lb,  at  86  60; 
Rough  do.  385  lb,  at  $5  50;  State  Hogs,  2i8  lb,  at 
$6  50.  Rough  do,  274  lb,  at  $5  50;  State  Hogs.  180  lb,  at 
$6  25;  do,  226  lb,  at  $6  35;  do,  242  lb,  at  $6  40;  Rough  do. 
206  lb,  at  85  40:  State  Hogs  248  lb,  $6  40,  Rough  uo,  291 
ib,  at  $5  40;  Grass  Pigs,  146  lb,  at  $6  40,  Stata Hogs,  252 
lb,  at  $6  45. 

Buffalo.— Sheep— Good  to  Choice  firm  at  $4@4  50 > 
do  Canadian  Lambs  at  $5  70.@5  90., 


Hogs— Light  pigs  at  $5  C0@  5  50:  'Michigan,  $5  75® 
$5  90:  selected  Yorkers  at  $6  00@$6  05;  selected  medi¬ 
um  weights  $6  30®  6  50;  Extra.  $6  50@$6  6'J;  Rough  do, 
$5@$5  50;  Stags,  $4  (X)@$4  25. 


Chicago.— Cattle— Beeves  $6  15@86  60;  steers  at  $8  40 
@5  75;  Stockers  and  feeders  at  81  90*$3  10,  cows,  bulls 
and  mixed  at  $1  85@$2  80;  Texas  steers  at$2  00@2  90; 
Cows  at  $1  75@$2  20.  Natives  and  Half-Breeds  at  $2  75 
@$4  00,  Wintered  Texans.  $2  35@$8  85. 


Hoos-— Heavy  at  $5  80@$6  50  ;  light  at  $5  50@$6  00; 
skips  at  $3  50@$5  40;  Mixed,  $5  75@$b  20. 


Sheep,— Natives  Inferior  to  Prime  at  8275@4  10!  west¬ 
ern  at  83  29@$3  75;  Texans  Shorn  at  $2  75@$4  50; 
Lambs  at  $3  75@$5  60. 


St.  LOuis.- Cattle-Native  steers  84  80@$5  50:  fair  to 
good  do  at  $4  20@$4  90 ;  butchers’  steers,  medium  to 
choice  at  $8  25®  $4  30  ;  'Stockers  and  feeders,  fair  to 
good,  at  *2  00@$3  20;  rangers,  corn-fed,  at  $3  00@4  10; 
grass  at  $2  00  «  83  15. 


Hogs.— Choice  heavy  and  butchers’selectlons  at  $6  10 
(®$6  30;  packing,  medium  to  prime,  at  $6  00@6  20;  light 
grades,  ordinary  to  best  at  $4  75i»$6  00. 


Horses— Texans  and  Indians,  In  car  loads,  at  $20 
to  886. 


September  29. 1888. 

O  T.  A  — W.  C.,  thanks -N.  A.  W  — E.  A.  B:,  thane 
you  J.  H.  C.— C.  S.  thanks— J.  N.— A.  P.— J  W  — \v 
J.-G.  A.  I.-W.  S.  M.-C.  B  R.-C.  H.  W.-J.  V.-F  L 
A.,  thanks- J.  H.  E.—H  A.  W.— H.  C.  W„  thanks-H 
W.  B-G  B-T.T.L-B.F..T-J.  P.  K.-S.  C„  thank 
you  for  wheat— T.  .1.  H„  thanks-J.  W.  M..  thanks— 
A  W;-,S7TH,'  S--W„‘  svff- H.-  N.  P.  G.-G.  P..  Holmes, 
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PAYStheFR  EIGHT 

•  T«k  Scale*, 

lr#«  Litki,  Bt*w  Boari>g»,  liui 
Tar*  lM*  *n«  Sanaa  Bax  or 


Bn»r  Mna  Ban®.  Far  iraa  yriea  llrt 
xaaaWKi  ttho  tatm  ax*  *<Mre*ii 

JfflBSS  rn  IIK9MAMTCII. 
BINGHAMTON.  N,  Y. 


Bmieao  <tfl°AV,,d 1*’  Granulate! 
«r?  ?he,,LBonP  Weal.  Animal  iVleal 

,and  Tja/Jt,1.vulars  send  for  my  circular 
Kcnaering  Works  and  Mills,  Worcester,  Mass 

C.  A.  BARTLETT, 


Do  You  Keep  Poultry? 


THEN  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

$3.  SHELL  AND  BONE  MILL. 

Best  and  Cheapest  in  the  Market. 


F.  B,  MALLORY,  Fleminettorij  N.  J. 


PLAYS 


Srh<>oi,Club&  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  T.  S.  Denison, Chicago, Ill. 


are  sent  anywhere  on  trial  to  operate  ’against  ai\ 
“  other  Presses,  the  custom¬ 

er  keeping  the  one  that 
suits  best.  No  one  has  ever 
dared  show  up  any  other 
Press,  as  Dedorlck's  Press 
•  Is  known  to  be  beyond 
;  competition,  and  will  bale 
with  twice  the  rapidity  of 
'any  other.  The  only  way 
I  interior  machines  can  bo 
Isold  Is  to  deceive  the  in¬ 
experienced  by  ridiculously 
false  statements,  and  thus 
sell  without  sight  or  seeing, 
and  swindle  the  purchaser. 
(Working  any  other  Press 
f  alongside  of  Dcderick’s  al- 
iways  sells  the  purchasers 
lDederiek  Press,  and  all 
•know  It  too  well  to  show 
up.  Address  for  circular  and  location  of  Western 
and  Southern  storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.Y 


Patented  Nov.  24, 1885. 


RICHMOND 

CHAMPION 

FENCE 

MACHINE 


For  illustrated  circular 
and  Price  List,  address 

THE  WAYNE  WORKS,  RICHMOND,  IND. 
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Jill 

L  LICHTNINO  WELL-81  NKI NO 
MACHINE  MAKERS. 

l\W  Wcll-«inking  and  prospecting  tools  sent 
nVV\  on  trial.  529  feet  has  been  sunk  in  8 
\ry\  hours.  Instructions  for  beginners.  An 
\V  Y\  Encyclopdia  of  800  Engravirva  of  well 
C\  \  and  prospectors*  tools,  pumps, 

TYA  and  attain  engines.  A  trea- 

TfOftti80  on  K*9  an<i  oil.  Book 
|rT\  free,  mailing  charges 

\V-  ZWTYTjSfe.q  ^  cts.cach. 

I  A.iv T>i e  American 

1  WellWorks. 

-■  :  aurora,  ills., 
u.  s.  a. 

U/nni/  PGR  ALL  sail  a  week  and  expenses 
nllnn  pald-  Samples  worth  $5  and  particulars 
II  Ullll  free.  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 

rijr 

(This  Com; 

Ohio  IMPROVED  Chestersp%&» 

Warranted  CHOLERA  PROOF.  — N\T 
EXPRESS  PREPAID.  Wins  1ST 

Prizes  in  U.  S,  &  Foreign  Coun- 
tries.  2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS.  |  (  J 7 

Send  for  description  &  price  of  m  Wr 

TME8E  FAMOUS  HOOS,  ALSO  FOWL8. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO.  Cleveland,  O. 

»any  sold  973  head  for  breeding  purposes  in  1887. 
Send  for  facts  aud  mention  this  paper.) 

1  nc  o  i  it  Auuat  Pi  UKSbRIES, 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE, 

ARE  STILL  OFFERING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  YOUNG,  SMOOTH,  THRIFTY  STOCK  IN 

A  HhRICA. 

Ii U D D E D  I*\! LTM D E A< OKS .^R U SNI AN  AP R K) O TiS  H ea‘, w ‘Di 
wOOhEBERRIEb,  CURRANTS,  and  a  lull  line  ot 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  etc.  Also  Extra  Sized  STANDARD  PEARS  of  the  Finest  Quality 
Special  Inducements  to  Buyers  in  large  quantities.  Trade  List  out  August  1st. 

POWELL  Ac  ltAflMK,  Syracuse,  ]M.  Y. 


85MQ0GRA  PE'VINES 

fered  under  seal.  Also  S ni uiY  f'p u 1 1*?' T>ee^ *Ete.T  Thrce'slmple"*1  Kc8t’  Rel,ublc  tir“I>c  Ilow  «>*tof- 
Vmes  mailed  for  15  cents.  Descriptive  Price  List  free.  Sample  LEW(S  RQESCH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


,  All  old  and  now  vn-9 
I  tjetles  GRAPES,* 

Extra  Quality. Wur- 

Cheap  by  mail.  Do 
■  scriptivo  Catalogue 
|  Frte.  Sole  owners  and 

_  ,  lintroducers  of  the  new  _ .  _ _ 

empTrestateXh'iacara  EATON  gfE-SfioTa®. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS 

Braman.  Daw  &  Co..  Hast*  >  Ag’ts  lor  New  England. 


IRON  On., 

I  )4C  I  iff  Street.  New  York. 


BARN  FLOOR 

Horse  Power 


This  power  is  easily  folded  when  not  ine 

use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  irantsUBa*uw  -*=-  -y,  ..  . 

wanted- 


RICHMOND  CITY  Mil  I  WORKS 

RiCHMOixm,  ii\ri3iiiLiNrik. 

CORN  &  COB  CRUSHERS, 

FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS, 

PULLEYS,  SHAFTING,  BELTS,  &c. 

nVEXXiXj  G-TJABA1TTEED. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICES. 


This  is  the 


QUAKER  CITY 

which  beat  THE  BEST  MILL 


GRINDING 


LL  ON  EARTH  and  the 
BEST  GRINDING  MILL  MADE,  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Favr,  September,  1887.  It  sells  readily  where  all  others  Fail  to  satisfy. 

For  grinding  CORN,  COB  and  SHUCKSand  all  kinds  of  Grain  it  has  no  equal 

LAGONDA  MFG.  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


STRAUB  «Sc  CO. 

ILADELPHIA,  PA. 

TERRITORY  EAST  OF  OHIO. 


TERRITORY  WEST  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


i 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


OCT  S' 


S72 


ijoilixitilitrai. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL 
“  TRUCK  FARMER.” 


I  have  bad  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
raising  vegetables  for  the  market  as  a  “truck- 
farmer,”  Earliness,  quality  as  well  as  prepara¬ 
tion  are  large  factors  in  our  success.  Our 
Southern  brethren,  owing  to  their  advantage 
of  climate,  get  earlier  in  the  market  than  wo 
can,  thereby  getting  the  cream  of  the  trade; 
except  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, however, 
they  cannot  compete  in  our  markets  at  all, 
and  we  must  get  in  the  market  as  soon  as 
possible,  by  good  selection  of  varieties  and 
seed,  early  planting, good  care  and  cultivation. 
Our  greatest  success  must  depend  on  quick 
growth  and  superior  stock,  made  so  by  good 
soil  as  well  as  careful  and  thorough  tillage. 
Much  also  depends  on  our  preparation  of 
vegetables  for  the  market.  We  must  make 
all  our  stock  look  clean,  fresh  and  presentable. 
Ignorance  should  not  be  one  of  the  truck 
farmer’s  failings;  neither  should  carelessness 
nor  laziness.  “  Early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise  ”  must  be  his  motto,  and  he  must  plant 
and  cultivate  intelligently.  He  must  try  to 
know  his  enemies  and  how  to  hold  them  in 
check,  and  then  when  he  does  get  into  market, 
be  it  early  or  late,  he  will  with  well-grown, 
mature  stock  fresh  and  perfect,  have  but 
little  difficulty  in  making  sales  at  remuner¬ 
ative  prices.  bates. 

Rockville,  Ind. 


SOWING  SEEDS  OF  VEGETABLES. 


W.  FALCONER. 


An  instructive  article;  how  far  will  an  ounce 
of  seed  go,  sown  as  in  ordinary  garden 
culture  ?  Beets,  celery ,  cabbage,  carrot, 
leek,  lettuce,  onion,  parsley,  parsnips,  rad¬ 
ish,  spinach,  turnip,  tomato,  cucumber, 
melons ,  sweet  corn,  beans,  peas,  etc. 


Market  gardeners  know  very  well  about 
how  much  seed  to  depend  upon  to  sow  a  given 
space  or  produce  a  certain  number  of  plants 
and  with  their  exact  system  of  cropping  and 
use  of  seed-sowers  they  can  make  a  certain 
quantity  of  seed  go  a  looger  way  than  can 
the  farmer  or  amateur  gardener  who  grows 
only  vegetables  enough  for  his  own  family, 
sows  by  band  and  keeps  up  a  regular  suc¬ 
cession  of  fresh  vegetables.  The  market  gar¬ 
dener  confines  himself  to  a  few  kinds,  sorts 
that  he  can  grow  well  and  profitably,  and 
these  he  raises  in  large  quantity  and  at  one 
time,  rather  than  in  small  quantity  and  in 
continuous  succession.  And  this  saves  seed. 

Thinking  it  might  interest  some  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  readers  to  know  how  far  an  ounce  or 
pint  of  some  sorts  of  vegetable  seeds  will  go 
when  sown  by  hand  in  a  regular  every-day 
practical  manner,  1  had  my  vegetable-grow¬ 
ing  foreman  to  make  the  following  sowings 
on  September  14,  just  as  he  does  in  his  every¬ 
day  practice,  and  we  measured  and  noted 
every  sowing  as  it  was  made.  He  is  a  respon¬ 
sible  and  intelligent  person  and  has  been  my 
vegetable-growing  foreman  for  the  past  five 
years,  and  for  twenty-five  years  before  that 
time  he  had  been  intimately  and  continuously 
engaged  in  the  Long  Island  truck-garden 
business.  We  here  regard  him  as  the  best 
giower  in  this  town;  hence  the  value  I  place 
upon  his  work. 

One  Ounce  of  Beet,  Early  Blood  Turnip, 
sowed  68  feet  of  drill.  This  wouldn’t  need 
much  thinning;  if  any  of  the  young  plants 
were  to  be  used  as  greens,  that  would  be  thin¬ 
ning  enough  and  in  time  enough.  !Sown 
thicker  than  the  above,  they  might  need  thin¬ 
ning  a  fortnight  after  the  seedlings  appeared. 
Early  and  summer  sowings  should  be  thick. 
Cut-worms  are  partial  to  beets  and  destructive 
from  April  to  June  20th.  Summer’s  drought 
often  spoils  a  full  germination  of  the  seed, 
and  thunder  showers  and  other  heavy  rains 
in  late  summer  often  bury  the  seeds  so  deep 
that  all  cannot  come  up. 

One  Ounce  of  Celery,  Henderson’s  Half- 
Dwarf.  sowed  248  feet  of  row.  In  this  drill  the 
plants  migh  t  remain  unthinned  till  three  or  four 
inches  high  before  being  pricked  out  if  need 
be.  Fresh  celery  seed  has  great  vitality  and 
always  comes  up  well,  but  if  not  fresh  the 
seed  does  not  all  germinate.  If  the  rows  are 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart  we  needn’t  hasten  to 
thin  out  so  early  as  we  would  were  they  four  to 
six  inches  apart ;  but  never  let  them  spindle  be¬ 
fore  thinning. 

One  Ounce  of  Cabbage,  Late  Flat  Dutch, 
sowed  118  feet  of  row.  In  this  drill  the  plants 
might  remain  unthinned  till  large  enough  for 
planting  out  permanently ;  but  the  rows 
^ould  be  a  foot  or  more  apart  so  as  to  give 
ample  room  for  stocky  growth, 


One  Ounce  of  Carrot,  Early  Scarlet  Horn, 
sowed  359  feet  of  row7.  This  is  a  small  seeded 
variety,  hence  an  ounce  of  it  will  go  a  much 
longer  distance  than  will  any  late  variety. 
These  will  need  a  little  thinning.  In  the  case 
of  weedy  or  rough  ground,  carrots  should  be 
sown  thick,  as  they  are  not  vigorous  plants  at 
first. 

One  Ounce  of  Leek,  Large  American 
Flag,  sowed  130  feet  of  row.  The  seedlings 
could  remain  in  this  row  till  one-third 
grown,  if  need  be,  before  being  finally 
transplanted.  Fresh  seed  germinates  well  and 
the  seedlings  are  possessed  of  much  vitality, 
but  seeds  over  a  year  old  refuse  to  germinate 
at  all;  hence  we  had  better  sow  thick  and 
have  the  pleasure  of  thinning  out  a  heavy 
crop,  than  sow  thin  and  have  the  mortification 
of  having  less  than  enough  in  the  row. 

One  Ounce  of  Lettuce,  Large  White 
Summer  Cabbage,  sowed  288  feet  of  row. 
Here  the  plants  might  remain  unthinned  till 
fit  for  transplanting.  Good  seed  germinates 
well  in  spring  and  fall,  but  in  summer,  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  it  germinates  irregularly  or 
with  uncertainty.  Two-year-old  seed  is  good 
enough,  but  you  cannot  depend  on  seed  older 
than  that. 

One  Ounce  of  Onion,  Early  Flat  Red, 
sowed  161  feet  of  row.  This  can  remain  un¬ 
thinned  till  the  bulbs  mature.  We  seldom 
thin  seed  onions.  The  onion  maggot  attacks 
the  young  onions  in  May  and  June,  and  thrips 
in  July,  and  where  these  pests  occur  it  is  not 
well  to  sow  thin. 

One  Ounce  of  Parsley,  Champion  Moss 
Curled,  sowed  137  feet  of  row.  We  always 
sow  parsley  moderately  thick,  and  thin  it  out 
a  little,  but  thinning  it  out  to  six  inches  apart, 
as  we  are  sometimes  told  to  do,  would  be 
throwing  ground  away. 

One  Ounce  of  Parsnip,  Long  Smooth,  sowed 
203  feet  of  row.  If  these  seeds  should  germi¬ 
nate  well  we  would  have  plants  enough,  and 
have  to  thin  them,  too  ;  but  parsnips  often 
come  up  irregularly  from  some  unaccountable 
cause.  While  some  parts  of  the  row  may  be 
thick  enough,  other  parts  may  show  consid¬ 
erable  blanks  Wet  weather  after  sowing  is 
very  destructive  to  parsnip  seed.  This  year 
we  had  so  many  blanks  in  our  parsnip  patch 
in  heavy  ground  that  we  had  to  sow  the  gaps 
a  second  time,  and  even  this  second  sowing 
showed  gaps.  In  light  land  the  seed  germi¬ 
nated  fairly  well  all  through;  but  light  land 
is  poor  soil  for  parsnips  except  in  a  moist 
summer. 

One  Ounce  of  Radish,  Early  Scarlet 
Globe,  sowed  74  feet  of  row.  This  may  re¬ 
main  unthinned  till  fit  for  use.  It  wouldn’t 
pay  to  thin  radishes  unless  necessary  to  hurry 
them  along.  In  summer  weather,  from  three 
to  four  weeks  after  sowing,  we  can  pick  tur¬ 
nip  radishes,  taking  the  biggest  first,  and  this 
thins  them  enough.  Five  yards  of  row,  sown 
once  a  week,  will  keep  any  ordinary  family 
in  radishes  enough  for  their  own  use. 

One  Ounce  of  Spinach,  Savoy-leaved, 
sowed  49  feet  of  row.  There  is  no  use  in  sow¬ 
ing  spinach  thin.  It  germinates  better  in 
spring  than  at  any  other  season  and  then  we 
are  all  hungry  for  some  green  vegetable  and 
soon  thin  out  the  early  spinach.  In  summer 
it  runs  to  seed  so  soon  that  we  have  got  to 
sow  thick  in  order  to  get  anything  worth 
picking,  and  in  fall  thunder  showers  often 
bury  the  seed  so  deep  as  to  spoil  half  of  it. 
This  has  been  the  case  this  year. 

One  ounce  of  turnip,  Early  White  Flat 
Dutch,  sowed  369  feet  of  row.  We  always  sow 
turnips  with  the  view  of  thinning  them  after 
they  come  up;  every  farmer  does  this.  But 
we  should  never  sow  many  spring  or  summer 
turnips  at  one  time;  20  to  50  feet  of  row  once 
a  fortnight  from  the  middle  of  April  till  the 
end  of  July  will  suffice  for  most  families.  But 
about  the  end  of  July  we  make  a  large  sowing 
of  rutabagas,  and  in  August,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  end  of  the  month,  according  to  local¬ 
ity,  make  a  large  sowing  of  white  or  soft  tur¬ 
nips. 

One  ounce  of  Tomato,  Perfection,  sowed 
108  feet  qf  row.  Here  the  plants  might  re¬ 
main  unthinned  till  planting  out  time.  Of 
course,  we  usually  raise  our  tomatoes  indoors 
and  some  weeks  before  we  could  venture  with 
safety  to  sow  the  sesd  out-of-doors,  still  those 
sown  out-of-doors  about  the  first  of  May  give 
us  our  finest  tomatoes  in  September,  and  al¬ 
most  always  the  healthiest  vines. 

One  ounce  of  Cucumbers,  Nichols’  Medi¬ 
um  Green, contained  1,198  seeds.and  we  sowed 
12  seeds  to  tUe  hill,  the  hills  being  four  by  six 
feet  apart.  After  the  plants  grow  up  two  or 
three  inches,  four  to  the  hill  will  be  enough  to 
leave.  Before  the  middle  of  June  we  are 
obliged  to  sow  thick  to  make  allowance  for 
cut-worms.  But  by  sowing  in  the  hill  as  I 
would  any  other  crop,  only  quite  thin,  I  have 
had  less  trouble  and  as  good  results  and  better 
provision  against  cut-worms  than  by  sowing 


in  hills.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  hoe  out  the 
surplus  plants  after  they  get  four  or  six  inches 
high.  An  ounce  of  seed  sowed  311  feet  of 
row. 

One  ounce  of  Musk-melon,  Surprise,  con¬ 
tained  770  seeds, and  I  sowed  14  seeds  to  the  hill, 
hills  six  feet  by  six  feet  apart.  Afterwards  thin 
out  to  four  or  five  plants  to  the  hill.  As  all  mel¬ 
ons  should  be  sown  before  the  middle  of  June, 
cut-worms  usually  work  such  destruction 
among  them  that  we  have  to  resow  some  of 
the  hills  once  or  twice.  Sowing  thinly  in 
drills  six  feet  apart,  I  have  also  found  beneficial 
in  the  case  of  melons.  An  ounce  of  seed 
sowed  171  feet  of  row. 

One  Ounce  of  Watermelon,  Phinney’s 
Early,  contained  250  seeds,  and  12  seeds  were 
used  to  the  bill;  the  hills  eight  feet  apart. 
The  same  annoyance  with  cut- worms  is  exper¬ 
ienced  with  watermelons  that  we  find  with 
musk-melons  and  cucumbers,  and  I  have 
practiced  sowing  them  in  drills  with  advan¬ 
tage.  An  ounce  of  seed  sowed  106  feet  of 
row. 

One  Pint  of  Corn,  Roslyn  Hybrid,  con¬ 
tained  1,139  grains,  and  we  sowed  nine  “seeds’’ 
to  the  hill ;  hills  three  feet  apart  each  way. 
We  thin  out  the  corn  to  four  or  five  plants  to 
the  hill.  Crows  sometimes  prey  on  the  corn, 
but  I  mix  the  “seeds”  with  a  little  red  lead 
before  sowing  and  find  that  crows,  mice, 
Guinea  hens,  and  other  depredators  let  them 
alone.  Nine  “seeds”  to  the  hill,  considering 
that  we  only  retain  five  plants,  may  seem  a 
waste  of  seed;  but  this  may  be  taken  as  an 
average  of  what  the  farmers  use,  and  as  the 
planters  never  wait  to  count  the  seed,  they 
measure  it  by  feeling,  and  aim  at  planting 
just  about  enough,  with  one  or  two  extra,  in 
case  of  accident. 

One  Pint  of  Lima  Beans,  Dreer’s  Im¬ 
proved,  contained  263  beans,  and  we  sowed 
six  beans  to  each  pole.  Afterwards  thin  to 
four  or  five.  This  number  of  beans  to  a  hill 
is  safe  enough  after  the  first  of  June,  but  risky 
in  May.  Of  my  May  sowings  this  year  I  had 
to  resow,  in  whole  or  part,  half  of  the  hills  in 
the  plantation,  on  account  of  the  prolonged 
cold,  wet  weather  after  planting  time,  and 
consequent  rotting  of  the  seed  in  the  ground. 
But  I  have  never  had  Lima  beans  grow  more 
luxuriantly  or  bear  a  heavier  crop  than  they 
have  done  this  summer. 

One  Pint  of  Snap  Beans,  Golden  Wax, 
sown  in  a  row  went  82  feet.  I  am  sick-tired 
of  the  advice  to  sow  snap-beans— “drop  the 
beaus  singly  and  four  or  five  inches  apart  in 
the  row,”  with  the  view  of  getting  stocky 
vines  and  a  heavier  crop  of  beans  on  the 
plant.  That’s  all  very  well  for  experiment  or 
to  get  a  handsome  sample  for  a  seedsman’s 
advertisement,  but  we  who  have  to  work  in 
earnest  and  get  a  crop  of  beans  in  earnest, 
sow  a  good  deal  thicker. 


ors  in  this  department  were  W.  E.  Barrett 
&  Co.  and  Hamlin,  Johnson  and  Co.,  both  of 
Providence.  In  one  end  of  the  building  a 
corn  stalk  cottage  built  of  enormous  corn 
stalks  was  erected.  The  effect  was  novel  and 
pleasing. 

The  building  devoted  to  art  work,  paint¬ 
ings,  etc.,  was  well  filled  with  a  great  variety 
of  articles  of  domestic  manufacture.  The 
poultry  tent  adjoining,  contained  some  fine 
specimens  of  poultry  and  a  great  number  of 
pet  rabbits,  Bantam  chickens,  etc.  A  cage 
containing  a  number  of  raccoons  attracted  a 
crowd.  The  building  devoted  to  vegetables, 
fruits  and  flowers  was  the  chief  resort  of  the 
farmers  and  was  crowded  every  day.  The 
fruit,  especially  the  pears  and  the  apples,  were 
excellent;  the  vegetables  were  al;o  large  and 
of  good  quality.  A  new  corn  having  a 
chubby,  abnormally  developed  cob  was  shown 
in  this  department.  One  of  the  finest  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  vegetables  I  have  ever  seen  was  from 
the  Dexter  Asylum  Farm.  This  is  a  public 
institution  located  within  the  limits  of  the  City 
of  Providence.  Only  about  30  acres  are  cul¬ 
tivated,  yet  there  was  sold  last  year  818,400 
worth  of  produce.  The  exhibit  consisted  of 
over  180  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Of 
the  10  varieties  of  potatoes  Early  Rose  was 
given  the  preference.  Mr.  Knowles,  the 
superintendent,  said  that  he  should  select  as 
the  best  celery  Boston  Market  and  Rawson; 
as  the  best  corn  Squantum  or  Potter,  and  as 
the  best  squash  Marblehead  or  Essex  Hybrid. 

Messrs  R.  &  J.  Farquher  showed  a  very 


Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  is  so  generally  di3 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  has  this  latent  poison 
coursing  his  veins.  The  terrible  sufferings  en¬ 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  bo  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  cures  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

in  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


DOUBLE 
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POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

AND 


One  Pint  of  Peas,  McLean’s  Advancer, 
sowed  a  row  66  feet  long.  This  variety  is  mid¬ 
dle  sized,  and  somewhat  small-seeded  a  large- 
seeded  variety,  as  Stratagem  or  Telephone, 
would  hardly  go  as  far.  In  the  case  of  peas,  as 
of  snap  beans,  1  have  no  patience  with  the  thin 
sower;  we  sow  thickly  and  make  allowance 
for  rot,  weevils  and  immature  seed,  and  we 
get  peas  in  abundance;  in  fact,  from  a  given 
piece  of  ground  I  cannot  raise  nearly  as  many 
peas  from  thin  sowings  as  I  can  from  thick 
sowings.  Then,  does  the  difference  in  crop 
compensate  for  the  extra  quantity  of  seed 
used?  Yes,  and  a  deal  more. 


FEKTCI3NTG-. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue. 
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THE  WEEKLY 

COURIER-JOURNAL 


—AND  THE — 


RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  FAIR  AND 
CATTLE  SHOW. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


The  68th  annual  anniversary  of  the  R.  I. 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic 
Industry  was  celebrated  at  Narragansett 
Park,  Cranston,  R.  I.  from  the  24,  to  28,  of 
September.  Among  the  special  attractions 
there  were  a  tournament  of  American  wheel¬ 
man  ;  a  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  and  an 
address  by  the  Hon.  Mortimer  Whitehead,  of 
N.  J. ;  a  marriage  and  a  bridal  tour  in  a  mam¬ 
moth  balloon  and  a  visit  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State  accompanied  by  his  staff. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  fair  was  a 
long  row  of  refreshment  tents.  Either  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  are  enormous  eaters  or 
there  is  a  lively  competition  in  the  restaurant 
business.  However,  restaurant  tents  are  vast¬ 
ly  better  than  the  line  of  fakirs’  booths  usu¬ 
ally  located  in  similar  positions  on  other 
grounds.  The  absence  of  fakirs  and  liquor 
sellers  adds  very  largely  to  the  attractiveness 
of  this  fair.  One  building  was  devoted  to  the 
products  of  home  manufactures  and  exhibits 
of  local  implement  dealers.  The  chief  exhibi* 
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remarkable  specimen  seed  spike  of  the  Latania 
Borbornica.  It  was  at  least  four  feet  in 
length  and  the  seeds  were  nearly  ripe.  It  was 
an  odd  sight  and  attracted  attention  to  the 
fine  exhibition  of  seeds  made  by  this  well 
known  firm.  They  also  showed  a  seed-tester 
in  operation.  It  is  an  original  machine,  in¬ 
vented  by  James  Farquher,  and  will  germi¬ 
nate  seeds  in  a  short  time,  if  they  are  all 
right.  A  large  variety  of  wild  and  cultivated 
flowers  were  shown  in  one  end  of  this  building. 

The  stock  sheds  were  well  filled.  N.  B.  Reed 
of  Princeton  and  John  B.  Sanborn  of  East 
Concord,  N.  H.',  showed  some  fine  Devons.  J. 
A.  Bancroft,  of  Worcester,  filled  a  number  of 
stalls  with  specimens  from  his  herd  of  Swiss 
cattle.  The  Jersey  men  were  out  in  full  force, 
but  it  is  evident  that  more  attention  is  paid  to 
the  milk  than  to  the  butter  breeds  in  this  State. 
Some  very  fine  herds  of  the  Polled  Angus  at¬ 
tracted  attention  and  evidently  made  quite 
an  impression  on  the  local  cattlemen. 

A  number  of  remarkably  good  Holstein- 
Friesians  were  on  exhibition.  The  Riverside 
Farm  of  Barre  Plains,  Mass.,  showed  a  large 
herd  led  by  the  fine  four  year-old  bull,  Fors¬ 
ter  (2771).  He  weighed  2,450  pounds.  Hill¬ 
side  Stock  Farm,  of  Marlboro,  Mass.,  showed 
a  large  number  of  fine  animals  led  by  the 
well-known  bull  Mercedes  Prince  (No.  2150)„ 
The  Lonsdale  Company  usually  excel  all  other 
exhibitors  in  the  number  and  merit  of  Hol- 
steins.  They  showed  this  year  four  bulls, 
including  Sir  Charles  of  Aaggie,  What  Cheer 
and  Franklin  Prince,  also  a  fine  lot  of  cows 
and  young  stock. 

The  sheep  and  swine  pens  were  well  filled. 
Among  the  swine  there  was  nothing  worthy 
of  especial  mention,  except  the  Small  York¬ 
shires  from  the  Red  House  Farm,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.  They  attracted  much  attention 
because  of  their  compact  bodies  and  clean, 
healthy  appearance. 

Very  few  novelties  were  exhibited.  The 
Norwood  Manufacturing  Company  had  some 
specimens  of  their  “Beddine”  in  use  in  the 
cattle  stalls.  It  is  a  new  bedding  made  of 
peat  moss,  and  is  claimed  to  be  very  much 
cheaper  than  straw.  j.  h.  g. 


That  old  work-at-home  humbug,  the  Reliable 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  suspended  op¬ 
erations  of  late,  has  again  beguu  to  seek  vic¬ 
tims  by  advertising  in  some  country  papers 
and  by  means  of  circulars  through  the  mails 
Probably  the  Post-Office  authorities  will  soon 
put  a  stop  to  the  latter  mode  of  reaching  the 
gullible  public.  One  of  its  circulars  now  be¬ 
fore  us  says:  “We  guarantee  to  give  full  em¬ 
ployment  to  all  ladies  or  young  men  who  re¬ 
ceive  this  circular,  and  will  do  our  work  neat 
and  clean.”  The  circular  appears  to  contain 
nothing  new;  it  is  merely  one  of  the  old  stock. 
The  concern  sells  electrographs  and  “  outfrs  ” 
for  coloring  them,  and  promises  to  pay  00 
cents  for  each  picture  when  finished  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  “Company."  Such  concerns, 
however,  do  not  change  their  practices  any 
more  than  the  leopard  changes  its 
spots,  and  for  years  the  Eye-Opener 
used  to  be  in  frequent  receipt  of  bitter 
complaints  from  those  who  had  invested 
money  with  the  humbug,  and  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  learning  how  to  color  the 
pictures  properly ;  but  who  could  not  induce 
the  sharpers  to  buy  them  back  when  painted. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  excuses  for  not 
buying  what  one  doesn’t  want,  especially 
one  who  has  previously  laid  the  ground-work 
for  a  multitude  of  such  excuses,  and  when  the 
rogue  profits  by  his  cunning  and  mendacity. 
Tne  number  of  these  work-at-home  humbugs 
has  lately  been  greatly  reduced,  chiefly  by  the 
Post-Office  authorities  who  have  sternly 
prosecuted  them  for  using  the  U.  S.  mail  for 
fradulent  purposes, and  this  Department  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  a  powerful 
and  persistent  helper  in  this  good  work. 


Concerns  Censured.— Under  this  caption 
the  Eye-Opener  will,  from  time  to  time,  give 
the  names  of  concerns  he  has  seen  censured  in 
other  papers,  but  which  have  not  been  inves¬ 
tigated  from  the  Rural  Office.  Among  these 
are  the  following:  The  Illustrated  Monthly 
Miscellany,  alias  the  Miscellany  Publishing 
Company;  the  Sheffield  Knife  Company;  the 
Tremont  Spoon  Company  and  the  Bay  State 
Publishing  Company,  all  of  Boston,  Mass.; 
the  Sprague  M’f’g  Co. ;  Bennett,  Holtzman  & 
Co.  and  L.  D.  Herrick,  Chicago;  the  Mutual 
Aid  Association,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  Mon¬ 
itor  Lamp  Company  alias  the  Monitor  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Chid. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law.'1' 


DUTIES  OP  TAX  ASSESSORS. 

W.  E.  V.,  Ontario,  N.  Y. — What  laws  govern 
the  assessment  of  real  estate  and  personal 
property  in  New  York  State?  The  assessors 
here  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  kind  of  injustice 
and  favoritism.  Some  of  the  best  and  most 
productive  farms,  with  first-class  buildings 
and  fine  orchards,  are  assessed  for  less  than 
poor  and  unproductive  farms,  which  if  forced 
on  the  market  would  not  bring  two-thirds 
as  much  as  the  others.  When  the  tax-payers 
complain,  the  assessors  say  they  will  make  the 
valuation  what  they  please,  and  that  the  tax¬ 
payers  cannot  help  themsfelves.  Instead  of 
going  on  each  man’s  land  to  put  a  valuation 
on  it,  they,  while  standing  in  one  man’s  yard, 
assesses  his  neighbor’s  property.  In  what 
book,  and  in  what  part  of  it,  can  the  law  re¬ 
lating  to  the  matter  be  found  ?•• 

Ans. — The  assessors’  duties  are,  briefly,  to 
set  down  according  to  the  best  information  in 
their  power,  the  names  of  all  taxable  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  their  town  or  ward,  the  quantity 
of  land  to  be  taxed  to  each  person,  the 
full  value  of  such  land,  and  the  full  value  of 
all  taxable  personal  property  owned  by  .such 
person,  after  deducting  the  just  debts  owing 
by  him.  All  real  and  personal  estate  liable  to 
taxation  shall  be  estimated  and  assessed  by 
the  assessors  at  its  full  and  true  value,  as  they 
would  appraise  the  same  in  payment  of  a  debt 
due  from  a  solvent  debtor.  On  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  person  conceiving  himself  ag¬ 
grieved,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assessors  to  meet 
to  hear  and  examine  all  complaints  in  relation 
to  such  assessments  as  may  be  brought  before 
them.  They  must  examine  the  person  object¬ 
ing  to  the  assessment  under  oath,  and  hear 
such  evidence  as  may  be  presented,  and  then 
fix  the  value  of  the  property  at  such  a  sum  as 
they  may  deem  just.  They  shall  then  swear 
that  they  have  made  the  assessments  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  best  judgment  and  belief.  The 
whole  of  the  law  relating  to  this  subject  is  set 
forth  in  Chapter  XIII.  of  the  Revised  Stat¬ 
ute  Laws  of  New  York,  by  Saxton,  and  the 
“Tax  Laws,  Assessments,  etc.,  by  J.  T. 
Davies. 

J.  JR.  W.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — A  owns  four  or 
five  acres  of  woods  between  his  cleared  land, 
and  B’s  pasture, and  C’s  land  runs  between  the 
two  at  right  angles  to  the  wood  lot,  thus: 

A’s  cleared  land. 

•  •  • 

'O  . 

p  •  • 

&  :  A’s  wood  lot.  : 

03  1  • 

o  : . : 

B’s  pastui  e. 

A  fences  his  own  land  next  to  the  wood  lot, 
but  pays  no  attention  to  the  line  fence.  Now, 
if  B’s  cattle  break  through  the  line  fence  and, 
passing  through  the  wood  lot,  do  damage 
on.  C’s  property,  who  pays  for  it? 

Ans. — C  will  have  to  stand  the  loss,  proba¬ 
bly.  Neither  A  nor  B  is  required  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fence  on  the  wood  lot  which  A  does  not 
care  to  improve  and  allows  to  be  “in  com¬ 
mon;”  but  if  C  had  a  legally  sufficient  fence 
and  B’s  cattle  broke  through  it,  then  B  is 
liable  for  damages  consequent  on  the  trespass, 
as  at  common  law. 

LIEN  FOR  STALLION'S  SERVICE  IN  N.  Y. 

L.  S.  T.,  Bath,  N.  Y. — In  the  Law  Depart¬ 
ment  of  September  29,  the  Ohio  law  relating 
to  a  lien  for  a  stallion’s  get  for  service  fee  is 
given;  is  the  law  the  same  in  this  State? 

Ans. — In  this  State,  in  order  to  perfect  the 
lien  the  owner  or  keeper  of  the  stallion  must 
within  six  months  (not  ten)  after  the  service 
of  the  stallion  file  a  notice  of  the  lien  “in  the 
same  manner  and  place  as  chattel  mortgages 
are  required  by  the  law  to  be  filed.”  It  must 
specify  “against  whom  the  claim  is,  the 
amount  of  the  same,  together  with  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  property  upon  which  the  lien 
is  held.  Such  lien  shall  terminate  at  the  end 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  filing  the  notice 
thereof  unless  within  that  time  an  action 
shall  be  commenced  for  the  enforcement 
thereof.” 

S.  S.,  Milford,  Mass. — A  holds  a  mortgage 
on  B’s  farm;  can  he  attach  personal  property 
to  pay  the  interest  ? 

Ans.— Yes. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 


A  travelling  theatrical  company  gave  an 
entertainment  at  our  school-house  last  week. 

They  didn’t  have  much  of  an  audience. 
They  were  poor  actors  anyway.  Our  folks 
are  so  near  the  city  that  when  they  want  to 


witness  an  entertainment  they  can  go  and  see 
something  that  is  really  worth  seeing.  Our 
theatrical  friends  had  such  a  small  audience 
that  they  failed  to  pay  expenses,  and  they 
appeared  to  have  no  surplus  to  fall  back  upon 
but  a  lot  of  debts.  Such  people  must  see 
some  curious  sides  of  life.  One  of  them  spent 
an  hour  with  us  at  the  store  one  night.  Our 
poet  bad  just  read  a  couple  of  his  best  selec- 
tio  s,  when  the  actor  offered  to  favor  the  com¬ 
pany  with  a  little  poem  of  his  own.  Of  course 
we  were  polite  enough  to  ask  him  to  proceed, 
so  he  recited  the  following  which  we  take  to 
be  original  with  him. 

-  A  BABY  ACTRESS. 


Far  our,  at  the  edge  of  the  rugged  frontbr, 

A  scant  little  mining  camp  lay  at  the  side 
Of  the  gaunt  Rocky  Mountains  so  wild  and  so  drear, 
Far  down  In  a  gulch  as  If  seeking  to  hide 
From  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  remembering  still 
That  no  one  can  hide  a  town  placed  on  a  hill. 

There  was  quite  an  excitement  that  night  In  the 
town. 

For  an  ill-painted  sign  straggled  over  the  door 
Of  a  big,  shaky  house  that  the  wind  had  turned 
brown, 

And  a  great  crowd  ol  miners  were  gathered  before  ; 
And  they  read  as  they  gazed  through  the  fast-fading 
light— 

“  The  Criterion  Company  Acts  Here  To-night !  ” 

The  big  miners  pushed  their  way  into  the  room, 

Each  tossing  the  price  as  he  passed  by  the  door ; 

A  few  tallow  candles  fought  hard  with  the  gloom, 

A  piece  of  old  carpet  hung  loosely  before 
A  frail-looking  stage  which  a  good  man  could  throw 
To  a  heap  of  old  boards  by  a  well-driven  blow. 

Behind  the  old  carpet  the  actors  were  placed— 

The  Leading  Man’s  nose  like  the  sunset  just  passed, 
The  First  Walking  Gent  had  but  one  eye  that  graced 
His  stern  countenance— and  that  one  held  a  cast ; 
The  First  Leading  Lady,  a  sour-vlsaged  maid, 

While  two  boys  the  rest  of  the  characters  played. 

The  audience  waited  in  patience  awhile, 

When  the  curtain  went  up  and  the  play  made  a 
start ; 

The  ‘’Walking  Gent”  made  the  rough  miners  all 
smile 

When  he  courted  the  maid  with  his  hand  on  his 
heart : 

But  when  the  fat  “  Leading  Man  ”  came  on  the  stage, 
The  audience  rose  In  a  terrible  rage. 

He  was  such  a  ridiculous  man  for  the  part, 

So  awkward  and  fat— he  fell  in  through  the  door; 
His  voice  lost  Itself  somewhere  down  near  his  heart, 
And  turned  up  at  last  like  a  petrified  snore— 

And  a  big,  burly  miner  sprang  up  from  Ills  seat. 
Though  the  poor,  frightened  actor  tried  hard  to  re¬ 
treat. 

The  audience  yelled  in  a  terrible  rage— 

The  poor  actor  wondered  where  he  was  to  land, 
When  a  little  girl  ran  from  one  side  of  the  stage, 

And  quieted  all  by  a  wave  of  her  hand— 

“  You  mustn’t  hurt  him,  he’s  my  papa,”  she  said. 

With  a  nod  that  shook  all  tne  bright  curls  on  her 
head, 

The  big  miner  loosened  his  hold  at  the  belt, 

•  The  shouting  crowd  stopped  In  a  moment  their  roar; 
He  stepped  from  the  stage— you  may  judge  how  he 
felt 

By  the  words  that  he  spoke  as  he  went  out  the 
door:— 

“  I  reckon  we’d  better  do  what  we  are  bid— 

Let’s  let  up  on  him,  boys,  for  the  sake  of  the  kid.” 

SMALL  FICA. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Arbor  Day. — This  beautiful  volume  of  180 
pages,  is  sent  by  the  editor  and  compiler,  Ex- 
Gov.  Robert  W.  Furnas  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
It  is  certainly  a  unique  and  valuable  publi¬ 
cation.  It  is  issued  as  a  testimonial  to  Hon. 
J.  Sterling  Morton  of  Nebraska  City,  who  is 
called  “  the  author  of  Arbor  Day.  It  is  now 
generally  known,  so  this  book  states,  that 
what  is  known  as  “  Arbor  Day  ”  originated 
in  Nebraska.  In  1872  Mr.  Morton  offered  a 
resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  set  etpart  a  day  for 
tree  planting.  The  society  also  offered  prizes 
to  the  agricultural  society  which  should  plant 
properly  the  largest  number  of  trees.  In 
1874,  Mr.  Furnas,  then  Governor  of  the  State, 
designated  the  second  Wednesday  in  April  as 
“  Arbor  Day.”  This  was  the  beginning: — now 
the  practice  has  spread  all  over  the  world. 
The  present  volume  gives  a  history  of  the 
movement,  laws  regarding  the  subject, 
various  letters  from  eminent  persons  and 
much  practical  information  for  tree-planters. 
It  is  a  timely  and  valuable  book. 

The  Adaptation  of  Russian  and  other 
Fruits  to  the  Extreme  Northern  Por¬ 
tions  of  the  U.  S. — Bulletin  No.  2  from  the 
Division  of  Pomology,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  pamphlet  of  (50  pages  has 
been  prepared  by  T.  T.  Lyon  of  Michigan.  To 
the  reports  of  such  men  as  Prof.  Budd  and  Dr. 
T.  H.  Hoskins,  Mr.  Lyon  has  added  his  own 
personal  experience  and  observation,  and  has 
succeeded  in  compiling  a  pamphlet  that  will 
prove  valuable  to  Northern  fruit  growers. 

Experiments  with  Wheat. — Bulletin  No. 
15  from  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station. 
Tests  with  different-  varieties  of  wheats  and 
the  effects  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  the 
grain  are  recorded. 

Fish  and  Game  Laws  of  New  York 
State.— This  volume  is  compiled  under  the 


direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries 
by  Geo.  E  Kent  of  New  York.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  the  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the  for¬ 
ests.  It  is  a  volume  of  185  pages. 


and  plants. 


MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES 

1840  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  1888 


- - - arge„.. 

most  complete  and  carefully  cultivated  collections 
in  the  United  States  of: 

FRUIT  TREES.  Standard  and  Dwarf. 
CRAPES.  All  the  best  old  and  new  sorts,  in* 
eluding  the  fine  new  gTape  “  Mills.” 

SMALL,  FRUITS.  All  the  best,  embracing  the 
new  Gooseberry  ‘‘Industry.” 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
R OSES  of  every  class,  the  finest  in  cultivation. 
Catalogues  sent  to  all  regular  customers,  Free. 
To  others:  No.  1,  Fruits,  10c.;  No.  2,  Ornamental 
Trees ,  e te. ,  illustrated,  16c.;  No.  3,  Strawberries; 
No.  4,  Wholesale;  No.  6,  Roses,  free. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY. 


J.  M.  THGRBURN  &  CO., 

15  JOHN  STREET, 
NEW  YOBE, 

BKQ  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 

CATALOGUE  OF 

BULBS 


for  Autumn  planting  Is  ready  for  mailing  to 
applicants. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips,  Bermuda  Easter  Lilies 
and  Roman  Hyacinths 
For  Florists,  a  Specialty. 


DUTCH  BULBS.&c. 

MY  ANNUAL  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

NARCISSUS,  LILIES, 

And  all  BULBS,  SEEDS,  etc.,  for  Fall  planting  In  the 
Garden  and  in  the  House,  Is  now  ready.  Mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 

ALFRED  HRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City, 


HU-BORN  RASPBERRY, 


Two  years  ago  the  proprietors  of  Fonthill  Nurseries 
of  Canada  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  this  valuable 
Black  Cap.  and  can  now  furnish  first-class  plants  at 
reasonable  rates:  much  hardier  than  Gregg,  fully  as 
producilve,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

See  notice  In  Rural  of  Sept.  IRth.  Send  for  circular 
and  price.  Address 

STONE  «fc  WELLINGTON, 

Toronto,  Canada. 


New  and  Rare  Plants,  Orchids,  Sc. 

A  Large  Collection  of  Ilot-liouse  and  Green* 
house  Plants,  carefully  grown,  at  Low  Kaics. 
ORCHIDS,  a  very  extensive  stock.  East  Indian, 
Mexican.  Central  and  South  American.  Sc  Pitcher 
Plants,  a  large  collection  ;  Roses,  Clematis,  &c. 


DUTCH  BULBS, 

Large  Importations  from  Leading  Growers  In 
Holland  Fruit  aid  Ornamentul  Trees,  &c. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


tfl  “J?  ft  VARIETIES  OS* 

47Q  fruittrees, 
U  I  U  VINES.  PLANTS*  ETC 

Apple,  Pear,  i*each,Clierry,  Plum, 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currants,  Grapes, 
Gooseberries,  4c.  Send  for  Catalogue 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestovrn,  N.  i. 


600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES- 

TREES  a  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  Fit  UIT  and  Ornamental 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Boses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue  Fall  of  1888,  mailed  free.  Established  1862. 

BLOOMINGTONPHCENIXNURSERY 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE  li  CO.  Proprietors,  BLOOJ1INUTON,  ILL 


P 


ROFITABLETO«eww 
PYLE’S  RED  WINTER  APPLE 

a  large,  red,  showy  apple ;  good  keeper,  and 
abundant  bearer.  Price,  first-class  trees,  75  cents, 
second  class  50  cents,  each.  Write  to 

[GEORGIS  AC1IEL1S,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


1838.  Pomona  Nurseries.  1888.. 


Parry,  Lida  and  Bomba  Strawberries; 
Marlboro  and  Golden  Queen  Raspber¬ 
ries;  Wilson, Jr.,  Eiteaud  Mlnnewa-kl 
Blackberries;  Niagara,  Empire  State 
and  Moore’s  Early  Grapes ;  Lawson, 
and  LeConte  Pears,  Wonderful 
Globe  Peach:  Scalding  and  Japan 
Plums  ;  Delaware.  Winter  and  Keu  Ci¬ 
der  Apples.  All  the  worthy  old  and 
promising  new  varieties.  Cata¬ 
logue  tree. 


WM.  PARRY,  PARRY.  N.  J. 


PEACH!  TREES, 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES. 


Apple 

Varieties  fo.  all  sections  North  and  South.  Special 
collection  of  winter  ke“pers  for  sections  where  Not  th¬ 
em  varieties  do  not  succeed.  Pears,  t  berry  and 
Quince  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  shade  and  v»r- 
uamental  Trees.  For  sale  Cheap.  bO  page  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  The  RANDOLPH  PETERS  NURSERY  Co., 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  Wilmington,  Del. 


AGENTS  HERE 
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THE  BUBAL  MEW-YOBIKEB. 


Landlord  (showing  apartments)  “  It’s  so 
cool  and  breezy  up  here — and  then,  you  know, 
you’re  so  much  nearer  Heaven.”  Prospective 
Tenant — “Ye-es;  but  how  about  the  fire  es* 
capes  ?  It’s  queer,  though,  that  the  nearer 
Heaven  you  get  the  more  you  need  them.” — 
Puck. 

Mr.  Isaacstein :“  Shacob,  my  boy,  choost 
try  on  dis  coat  for  dot  shentlemans  so  he  sees 
vat  it  looks  like.”  Customer  (after  Jacob  has 
the  coat_on):  “I  don’t  like  it,  Isaacstein;  it 
looks  Dutchy.”  Mr.  Isaacstein  (earnestly): 
“My  frant,  it  vasn’t  de  coat  vot  looks  Dutchy^ 
dot  vas  Shacob.” — New  York  Sun. 

First  Lincoln  Man:  “Where  did  you  get 
that  suit  you  wear?  It  fits  sublimely.  ”  “I 
bought  a  stick  of  chewing  gum  and  it  was 
thrown  in  as  a  premium.”  “And  where  did 
that  diamond  pin  you  are  wearing  come 
from?”  “It  was  given  to  me  with  a  plug  of 
chewing  tobacco.” — Lincoln  Journal. 

Younct Woman  (blushing  violently):  “Are 
you  the  gentleman  who.  has  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  paper,  sir?’ 
Clerk:  “Yes,  miss;  what  can  Ido  for  you?’ 
Young  Woman:  “I — er — want  to  advertise  a 
— second-hand  typewriter  for  sale.  I  shall 
have  no  further  use  for  it.” — Tid  Bits. 

Griggs  (in  Sixth  Avenue  street  car) :  “I 
thought  you  always  got  off  at  Forty-second 
Street,  Spriggs.”  Spriggs:  “1  do,  but  when  I 
got  up  to  leave  that  pretty  little  thing  with  a 
new  spring  bonnet  thanked  me  so  sweetly  for 
my  seat  that  I  am  going  to  stand  here  and 
look  tired  all  the  way  up  to  the  Park,  if  I  lose 
my  dinner.” — Texas  Siftings. 

Guest  (registering,  to  hotel  clerk):  “I  am 
Editor  Styggles,  of  the  Buckville  Gazette,  but 
1  haven’t — er — any  baggage  with  me.”  Clerk 
(hospitably)):  “Glad  to  see  you,  editor;  that 
won’t  make  the  slightest  difference.”  Guest: 
“My  not  having  any  baggage?”  Clerk:  “No, 
your  being  Editor  Styggles,  of  the  Buckville 
Gazette.  Two  dollars,  please.” — The  Epoch. 

Mary:  “Don’t  you  dislike  to.  have  a  man 
talk  shop  when  he  comes  to  see  you?”  Jen¬ 
nie:  “Indeed,  Ido!  Who’s  been  talking  shop 
to  you?”  Mary:  “Oh,  my  young  man.  He’s 
a  street-car  conductor,  you  know,  and  nearly 
every  time  he  comes  to  see  me  he  gets  off  hi 
shop  talk.”  Jennie:  “What  does  he  say?’ 
Mary:  “Sit  closer,  please.” — Burlington  Free 
Press. 

A  young  lady  who  has  been  reading  up  on 
agriculture  writes  to  an  exchange  as  follows: 
“I  am  not  a  farmer’s  daughter,  and  I  don’t 
wish  to  be.  I  prefer  the  city  to  the  country 
any  day.  I  presume  it  is  nice  enough  in  sum¬ 
mer,  but  in  winter  I  don’t  imagine  it  to  be 
very  pleasant  harvesting  the  winter  wheat 
and  picking  the  winter  apples.  I  don’t  think 
any  of  you  country  girls  can  deny  that-” — 
Woman. 

Tourist:  “My  physician  has  advised  me 
to  locate  where  I  may  get  the  south  wind; 
does  it  ever  blow  here?”  Native:  “Well,  I 
may  say  as  you’re  lucky  to  have  come  to  this 
place;  the  south  wind  always  blows  here.” 
Tourist:  “Always?  But  it  seems  to  be  blow¬ 
ing  from  the  north  now.”  Native:  “Oh,  it 
may  be  coming  from  that  direction  now,  but 
it’s  the  south  wind;  it’s  coming  back  you 
know.” — Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Republican. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  I  ADIES. 

Greatest  induceine^aevcr  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
GoT^iauc^luss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch, Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  1  ilctionarv.  For  full  particulars  address 
THIS  GREAT  A  ME  RICA  A  T  E  A  t -O . , 

P  O.  Box  289.  81  and  38  Yesey  St.,  New  York. 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COMPANY, 
Box  75  CHICOPEE  EJ1EE8,  Jtlass. 

Hay  Tedders,  manufacturers  of 
Horse  Rakes, 

Feed  Cutters, 

Vegetable  Cutters, 
Reversible  Sulky  Plows, 

Right  Hand  and  Side  Hill  Plows, 
Harrows,  Tobacco  Ridgers  &  Cultivators, 
Etc.,  Etc.  Send  for  Circulars,  Price  List  and  Terms. 


Nbailey  CUTTER. 

ForEnsilageand  Dry  Forage. 

Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  Great 
saving  of  power  and 
increase  of  capacity. 

Made  only  by 
AMES  PLOW  CO., 
Seal  for  oirovta  catalogue,  Sostau  and  New  York. 


“  The  Bite  is  on  Deck.” 


“Waiting  lor  a  Bite.” 


"4  ml 


The  Great  Butter  Herd! 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE, 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONIAN 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 


The  Lakeside  Herd  of  Holstein-Friesians  stands  un¬ 
rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  interested 
are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi¬ 
grees  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 
truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 
fl'WtHruiEisoBL  elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletonian 

iso  Cows  in  Advanced  Registry.  Stallions,  of  the  best  trotting  strains.  Registered  Berkshire  and 
Cheshire  Swine.  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  always  montlon  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Established  1852. 


DYER  S  farm  grist  mill 

vfrraftedCAWT  ^E^HUNdE^^RtTS^^SeL 
COB  CRUSHER,  and  Sieve  for  Meal. 

REQUIRES  LESS  POWER.  DOES  MORE  WORK, 

and  is  the  MOST  DURABLE  Mill  made.  Is  sold  as  low  as  ordinary  t 
Cast  Iron  Mills.  r^’Send  for  catalogue  for  full  information. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO.,  Sixth  &  Germantown  Ave„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  _ 

Also xa&nufactorers of  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Feed  Cutters,  &c. 


GRINDING 


BETTER:"-"  BEST  MILL"" EARTH.” 


For  CORN  and  COB  and 
ALL  KINDS  OF  CRAIN. 

The  OKLY  MILL  that  grinds  on 
both  sides  of  the  Revolving  Burr, 
GIVING  DOUBLE  the  GRINDING 
SURFACE  of  any  other  Mill  made. 

Every  Mill  fully  warranted  &  satisfaction  guaranteed 

OurnswHand  Book  for  Farmers  and  Feeders  sent  Free. 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  CO. 

SmiTVCrFlELD,  OHIO. 
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HUBBARD  BROS.,  Publishers, 

“  PHILADELPHIA  OR  CHICAGO. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


GRINDING 


he  BEST  MILL  on  EARTH 

hasourSAFETYBOTTOM  intended  to  prevent  breakage  should 

Iron  accidentally  get  into  Jtlill.  Other  improvements  adapt  Mill  to  grinding 

EAR  CORN  with  SHUCKS  on. 

A  great  saving  of  feed  as  well  as  labor  of  Husking. 
The  coming  Feed  for  practical,  economical  Feeders. 
Try  it.  Can  only  be  made  practically  on  the  Scientific 

which  also  grinds  any  and  all  other  kinds  of  Grain. 

WE  GUARANTEE  and  better  results 

than  can  be  obtained  with  any  other  Mill. 

WE  GUARANTEE,^  and  th*ehe'apest*Min 

quality  of  work,  life-time  of  plates,  and  other 
parts  considered.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 
Numerous  sizes  for  all  Powers.  All  fully  guaranteed. 

“BBSS THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO. SPRINCFIELD.O. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per¬ 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  stock, makeprices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Addrea? 
Savage  «fc  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


Best  Farm  Boiler 


EVER  MADE 
For  Cooking  Feed 
tor  Stock,  Heating 
Milk  or  Water  in 
Dairies,  small 
Cheese  Factories  ; 
tor  Batli  -  Rooms, 

Laundries-  Scald¬ 
ing  Hogs,  Etc.  Ad-  _ — _  „ 

dress  J  K.  PUR  .INTON  &  CO., 
D alius  Center,  Iowa. 


ENTIRELY  NEW. 


~  ^  1  '  V  .  T  j 

CLARK’S  f CUTAWAY  HARROW 


Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  HIGGANUM  M’FG  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  Higganum,  Conn.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ENSILAGE 

AND 


CUTTERS 

Wore 

enbstantial 
Easier  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  less 
liable  to  acci¬ 
dent  than  any 
other  cutters. 


IMPROVED 
for  1888. 


Our  treatise  on  F.nsilage  and  Catalogue  Bent  Free. 
GILVER  <fc  DEMING  MFG.  CO..  Salem.  O. 
HENIOV  ft  HUBBELL  55  N.  Clinton  St.  Chicago,  Western  Agti. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


STRONG, 
SIMPLE 

AND 

DURABLE 

The  best 
general - 
puruo s  e 
Mill  in 
the  world 
Made  In  Three 
Sizes,  with  ca¬ 
pacity  from  8  to 
50  bu.  per  hour. 
Grinds  ear  corn 
and  all  kinds  of 
small  grain. 

Sell-sliarpen- 
i n g  Plates. 
Every  Mill  war¬ 
ranted.  For  cir¬ 
cular  address 


The  Victory  Feed  Mill  Co  ,  Springfield,  O. 


SMIIIC  KEYOLVEKN.  Bend  stamp  ror  price 
Va  Ullw  list  to  J.  H.  Johnston  &  Son, Pittsburg.  Pa. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  8.000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  In  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  und  with  less  cower  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  <t85 
to  >>40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  winter  or  Summer,  we  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business-  Send  4  cents  in 
Stamps  forillustrated  Catalogue  H.  Addhess,  r 
Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  New  York. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 
8  to  1 6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

ames  Leffel  a,  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Every 


FIRMERSSMILLER 

Use  the  HALLADAY  Standard 
Geared  WIND  MILL, 

XXL  CORN  SHELLKR, 
1XLIRON  FEED  MILL 

and  do  your  own  shelling  and 
grinding  at 
home,  sav¬ 
ing  toll  and 
teaming 
to  and 


from  the 
grist  mill. 

JjThis  work  can  be  done  rainy, 
-windy  days  when  out-door  work 
iis  suspended  on  the  farm.  The 

_ _  ^same  Mill  will  cut  corn  stalks, 

saw  wood,  run  churn,  grindstone,  pump  water,  etc.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  llalladay  Standard  Geared  Wind  Mill  in  11 
sizes,  1  to  40-horse  power,  and  the  llalladay  Standard 
Pumping:  Wind  Mill  in  18  sizes,  one  man  to  40-hor*e  power. 
The  U.  S.  Solid  Wheel  Pumping  Wind  Mill  in  5  sizes,  10 
to  20  feet  in  diameter.  Also  manufacture  IaL  Corn  Shellcr, 
1XL  Iron  Feed  MllltIXL  Stalk  Cutter,Horse  Powers, 
Jacks,  Saw  Tables,  Standard  Haying:  Tools,  consisting 
of  Anti-friction,  Reversible,  Swivel  and  Rod  If  ay 
Carriers,  Harpoon  and  Grapple  Horse  Hay  Forks, 
Pulleys  and  Floor  Hooks.  Also  full  line  of  Tanks,  Tank 
Fixtures  and  Pumps  for  farm,  ornamental,  village  and  rail¬ 
way  purposes.  Reliable  Agents  wanted  in  all  unassigned 
Territory.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Address 

U. 8. WIND  ENGINES  PUMP  CO.  Batavia, ImOOIf. 
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DEVICE  FOR  WATERING  CATTLE. 


A  friend  of  the  Rural  recently  visited 
the  dairy  farm  of  P.  Z.  Kirkham,  in  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  and  saw  in  successful 
operation,  the  system  of  watering,  illustrat¬ 
ed  at  Fig  347.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  has  had  his  own  stable  fitted  up 
in  the  same  way.  Our  picture  shows  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  stable.  We  look  directly  down 
the  feeding  alley  to  the  window  at  the  end  of 
the  barn.  The  fodder  is  thrown  down 
tbrough_the  opening  shown  in  the  second 
floor.  The  two  rows  of  cows  stand  facing 
each  other,  and  are  fed  on  the  two  narrow 
platforms  just  in  front  of  the  stanchions. 
The  floor  of  the  feeding  alley  is  made  of  con¬ 
crete.  The  shape  and  arrangement  of  the 
water  basins  may  be  readily  seen.  There  is 
one  for  every  two  cows.  The  basins  are 
made  of  cast  or  galvanized  iron,  measuring 
10x13  inches  top  measure  and  11  %  inches 
deep,  and  holding  about  20  quarts.  The  top 
of  each  basin  is  30  inches  from  the  floor. 
These  basins  are  supplied  from  a  tank,  one 
end  of  which  is  shown  under  the  stairs.  The 
water  stands  at  the  same  level  in  both  tank 
and  basins,  being  kept  at  a  point  two  inches 
below  the  tops  of  the  basins.  As  shown  in 
the  picture,  a  large  pipe  runs  from  the  tank 
around  the  feed  alley,  and  from  this,  smaller 
pipes  run  to  the  basins,  entering  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  tank  is  fitted  with  a  ball  valve 
and  float,  so  that  the  water  cannot  rise  above 
the  desired  hight.  Any  possible  overflow  is 
provided  for.  The  water  in  the  tank  can  be 
heated,  if  desired,  by  means  of  a  submerged 
kerosene  stove  placed  in  the  tank.  The  cost 
of  this  system  is  estimated  at  about  $2  ,‘per 
cow,  where  the  farmer  does  his  own  pipe- 
fitting. 

DEVICE  FOR  MEASURING  LAND. 

At  Fig.  348  is  shown  a  very  handy  contriv¬ 
ance  for  measuring  land.  It  is  made  of 
pieces  one  inch  square,  neatly  fitted  together, 
with  the  lower  ends  just  5}£  feet  apart,  so 
that  three  steps  with  it  measure  just  one  rod. 
With  a  little  practice,  one  can,  by  resting 
the  hand  on  the  top  of  the  little  frame 


measure  as  rapidly  as  he  can  walk.  Such 
farm  conveniences  are  easily  made  and  prove 
to  be  very  handy  in  a  great  many  cases. 

Sheridan  Co. ,  Kan.  e.  k.  moody. 


THE  WEEPING  NORWAY  SPRUCE. 


In  1878,  March  2,  page  134,  a  very  life-like 
portrait  of  a  specimen  of  this  tree  was  present¬ 
ed,  drawn  from  nature,  in  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
S.  B.  Parse  ns,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  It  was  then 
five  and  a-half  feet  high,  and  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  there  some  six  years,  being,  at  the  time  of 
planting,  abouteight  years  old. 

The  specimen,  of  which  a  free,  though  ac¬ 


curate  sketch  is  given  (Fig.  346),  was  planted 
in  the  Rural  Grounds  about  12  years  ago.  The 
first  winter  thereafter,  the  leader  was  killed, 
and  its  growth  for  two  years  after  lost  the 
drooping  habit  entirely,  and,  it  was  supposed, 
would  never  be  resumed— a  supposition  which 
is  shown  to  have  been  unfounded,  by  ourpres- 
sent  illustration. 

About  three  years  ago,  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary,  on  account  of  encroaching  contiguous 
trees,  to  remove  it  to  its  present  position.  The 
leader  was  at  the  same  time  cut  back  about 
two  feet,  and,  it  will  be  seen  that  another 
leader  has  not  as  yet  made  much  headway. 

In  the  meantime,  the  drooping  branches,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  first  injury,  have  moved  up¬ 
wards,  and  the  tree,  which  is  now  seven  and 
a-half  feet  high,  is,  therefore,  less  p.  ndulous 
than  before  its  removal. 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  admire  this  tree 
or  not.  It  is  a  queer,  grotesque,  sad- looking 
thing,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  one 
specimen  (outside  of  a  cemetery),  is  quite 


THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE.  From  Nature,  Fig.  345, 


enough.  Our  friends  look  at  it  with  curiosity 
and  ask  what  it  is.  Then  curiosity  ceases, 
and  it  is  seldom  an  object  of  much  interest 
afterwards.  We  are,  however,  great  advocates 
of  variety  in  the  home  grounds. 

We  had  rather  have  100  different  hardy  de¬ 
ciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  select¬ 
ed  at  random  than  100  of  a  few  kinds  of  those 
which  are  accepted  as  the  choicest  and  most 
beautiful. 

There  is  a  shady,  home-like  place  near  us, 
which  is  planted  chiefly  with  Norway  spruces 
and  Balsam  firs.  The  spruces  are.  40  feet  or 
more  high  and  they  are  noble  trees,  having 
retained  their  lower  branches]  unharmed.  A 
few  deciduous  trees  of  well-known  kinds  are 
growing  here  and  there.  The  first  effect  of 
these  shapely,  splendid  spruces  upon]a  stranger 
is  very  pleasing,  but  the  resident  soon  learns 
that  there  is  little  of  the  constant  change  go¬ 
ing  on  from  week  to  week— indeed,  from  day 
to  day  that  a  variety  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
vineskcan_hardly[fail‘to  insure. 

This,  variety,  of 'the  Noiway  spruce  trans¬ 
plants  as  readily  as  the  species,  and  seems*to 
be  about  as  hardy.  It  never  grows  to  any 
great  hight,' ^however,  and  is,  therefore, 
best  suited  to  some  conspicuous  place  sur¬ 
rounded  by  low-growing  evergreens. 


THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE. 


Tms’uew'grape  was  found.’growing  [inj  the 
Green.Mountains  of  Vermont,  where  it  ripens 
its  fruit  perfectly.  Although  a  chance  seed¬ 
ling,  it  t  as  no  appearance  of  a.wild  grape,  but 
resembles  more  a  light  colored  hot- house 
grape.  The  vine  is  said  to  be  vigorous  and 
hardy,  to  bear  young,  and  to  [ripen  its  fruit 
early.  The  bunches  are  of  medium  size  and 
shouldered;  the  berries  are  of  medium  size, 
and  yellowish-green  in  color;  the  pulp  is  ten¬ 
der,  sweet.and’agreeable.  S.  Hoyt’s  Sons,  of 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  say  that  it  is  the  earliest 
good  eating  grape  they  have  ever  seen.  The 
two  last  seasons  they  picked  the  fruit,  fully 
ripe,  on  August  25.  This  year  the  season  with 
them  has  been  a  little  later,  and  the  first  they 
cut  was  on  August  31. 

Our'photograph.illustratlon,  Fig.  345,  is  a 
portrait  of  what  seems  to  be  an  average-sized 
bunch,  judging  [by  the  samples  sent  to  us. 
The  crack  in  one  of  the  berries  was  caused 
by  careless  handliDg"after  the  bunch  had 
left  the  Rural  Office. 


ftural  &oyic$. 


RUMINATION. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  Rural  givrs 
so  much  attention  to  rural  education.  That 
cartoon  of  the  Country  School  should  not 
pass  into  oblivion,  for  it  represented  the  in¬ 
valuable  idea  that  the  school  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  national  prosperity  and  great¬ 
ness. 

*  *  * 


Mr.  Crosby  hits  the  spike  on  the  head 
when  he  says  there  is  no  need  of  having  a 
poor  quality  of  hay ;  but  I  think  the  Rural 
misses  it  when  it  says  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  American  farmei  s  will  preserve  (by 
ensilage) ,  green  grass.  If  the  hay  is  cut  at  a 
proper  stage,  cured  quickly,  and,  if  need  be, 
protected  by  hay- caps  from  rains,  all  the 
valuable  properties  of  the  green  grass  may 
be  preserved.  But  we  are  powerless  when 
confronted  by  15  days  of  constant  rain,  and 
60  days  of  wet  weather,  with  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  showers  too  short  to  dry  the  hay. 
I  have  made  my  last  hay.  It  has  cost  me 
three  times  as  much  this  year  to  make  my 
30  acres  of  hay  as  to  cut  it.  Some  of  it 
has  been  two  weeks  in  the  field,  and  some 
oats  have  been  turned  and  turned  until  they 
were  actually  worn  out,  and  every  panicle 
was  left  as  bare  as  if  the  crop  had  been 
thrashed.  It  was  the  same  with  the  finest 
crop  of  millet  I  ever  grew.  It  could  have 
been  put  into  a  silo  as  it  was  cut,  and  fully 
$2  a  ton  could  have  been  saved,  which  were 
spent  in  turning  it  over  between  the  rains 
and  drying  it, only  to  be  wetted  again.  Think 
of  the  English  farmers  this  season!  With 
nine  weeks  of  wet  and  cloudy  weather,  with¬ 
out  one  glimpse  of  the  sun,  as  averred  by 
Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  !  and  then  think  of  the 
value  of  the  sweet  silage  method — an  En¬ 
glish  discovery,  by  the  way. 


*  *  * 

The  farmers  do  not  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  country.  The  Rural  is  un¬ 
questionably  right.  If  an  illustration  is 
needed,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the 
Southern  farmers.  Incessant  rains  for  two 
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weeks  without  one  hour’s  interval,  following 
a  dry  time  which  kept  the  crops  backward, 
have  caused  the  destruction  of  25  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  cotton  on  thousands  of  farms. 
Here  is  a  loss  from  which  other  farmers  es¬ 
caped,  but  which  falls  with  crushing  weight 
upon  the  cotton  planters;- and  then  comes  the 
exasperating-by-its  meanness  robbery  of  the 
Bagging  Trust,  which  has  advanced  the  price 
of  bags  from  seven  and  one-quarter  to  15 
cents  per  pound,  making  a  tax  of  about  $1 
per  bale  on  the  unhappy  planters.  About 
$5,000,000  will  thus  be  wrung  from  these  poor- 
people;  most  of  whom  are  poor  beyond  the 
fancy  of  a  Northern  farmed.  And,  to  add 
to  the  intensity  of  the  wrong,  the  United 
States  government  actually  presents  these 
bagging  thieves  with  three  cents  per  pound 
on  all  their  product,  in  the  shape  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  (  ?  1 )  import  duty.  Pity  the  sorrows 
of  a  poor  cotton  planter  ! 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Jacobs  thinks  turkeys  can  be  reared 
in  confinement.  I  know  they  can.  I  have 
thus  reared  them  for  three  years,  cooping 
the  hen  turkeys  both  on  their  nests,  and 
with  their  broods;  and  with  an  open  shed, 
and  a  yard  for  protection  and  to  prevent 
wandering.  There  is  comfort  and  pleasure  in 
rearing  the  most  profitable  of  all  poultry. 
The  feed  I  have  used  is  very  simple,  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  corn,  wheat  and  buckwheat, 
coarsely  ground,  and,  as  a  relish,  the  few  po¬ 
tatoes  that  are  left  from  the  table.  No  eggs, 
cakes,  curd  or  fussy  and  laborious  prepara¬ 
tions  at  all  are  necessary. 


WEEDS,  APPLES  AND  SHEEP. 


Excellent  results  from  sheep  in  the  orchard. 
Why  have  poor  sheep  in  a  land  of  plenty  ? 
Eelative  values  of  various  feeding  stuff s  ; 
value  of  manures  from  feeding  them. 


A  few  days'since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  and  learning^of  a  successful  method  of 
eradicating  weeds.  A  large,  mature  orchard 
overrun  with  wild  carrots,  Canada  thistles 
and  a  score  of  other  weeds,  was  turned  into  a 
sheep  pasture ;  or  possibly  it  might  better  be 
called  a  sheep  yard,  as  about  four  times  as 
many  sheep  were  put  into  the  orchard  as 
could  be  pastured  without.extra  feed.  They 
were  given  a  liberal  allowance  of  bran  and 
oil-meal  witn  a  little  corn  daily.  Tms  meth¬ 
od  was  continued  for  four  summers,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  orchard  had  more  than 
doubled  in  the  quantity  of  fruit  produced, 
while  the  quality  had  been  much  improved. 
The  ground  was  then  plowed  and  planted,  but 
no  thistles  or  carrots  and  but  few  other  weeds 
appeared. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  has  about  30  acres  in 
apples,  which  have  been  treated  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  with  the  exception  of  the  plowing.  He 
found  that  he  could  keep  his  sheep  cheaper  by 
this  method  tban  by  hiring  pasture.  And 
now  the  result:  Last  year  he  sold  nearly 
$7,000  worth  of  apples.  And  this  is  not  all; 
the  sheep  kept  in  the  orchard  were  bred  early 
and  the  lambs  sold  at  an  average  of  $0  per 
head ;  and  these  are  not  isolated  cases.  I  met 
Mr.  B.  from  Virginia,  a  few  hours  since,  and 
he  gave  $8  per  head  as  his  average  for  early 
lambs  last  year. 

As  I  came  home  from  the  State  Fair,  two 
days  since,  I  saw  a  dozen  starved  and  weedy 
orchards,  and  a  hundred  fields  that  seemed  to 
cry  from  very  hunger.  Yesterday  I  purchased 
five  sheep  and  two  hogs,  and  how  can  I  tell 
you  how  thin  they  were!  True,  they  were 
just  what  I  was  looking  for,  for  experimental 
purposes;  but  what  reasons  can  these  men 
give,  in  the  world  to  come,  for  half  starving 
their  animals  in  this  land  of  19,000,000,000  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  bran,  oil-meal  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  land  that 
would  laugh  with  a  hundred-fold  crop  if  only 
a  little  more  brains  and  manure  were  used.  A 
letter  now  before  me  from  a  man  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  asks  the  relative 
feeding  value  of  Timothy  hay,  corn  and  oat¬ 
meal,  oat  straw  and  bran.  He  says:  “I  do 
not  want^to  take  kinto  account  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  manure  made  by  feeding  the 
grain. Heys  short’of  jwinter  feed  and  wants 
to  know  how.he  may  most  cheaply  piece  it 
out.  Just  this  kind  of  economy  and  want  of 
knowledge  or  snap  enough  to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  world  is  moving,  is  what  is  the 
matter  with  a  great  many  farmers  of  the 
present.  The  steam  is  up,  and  he  who  takes 
the  ox-express  will  get  left. 

The  feeding  value  of  a  ton  of  the  articles 
mentioned  below  is  as  follows  : 


Meadow  hay .  $11  60 

Timothy .  12  40  "% 

Corn  meal .  20  60  ~ 

Oat  meal .  23  80  ” 

Bran .  20  40 

Oat  straw .  9  40  '% 

Cotton -seed  meal .  45  00  vj 

<  hi  meal,  new-process. . .  30  80 


In  the  above  table  10  per  cent,  is  taken  from 
the  German  tables,  in  order  that  it  may  more 
nearly  represent  American  values.  Below  is 
the  complete  value  of  the  manure  resulting 
from  the  feeding  of  a  ton  of  the  respective 
foods  named  : 

To  To  Other 

Milch  Cows.  Animals,  About. 

Meadow  hay .  $9  28  $10  44 

Timothy .  9  92  11  16 

Corn  meal .  16  48  18  54 

Oat  meal .  19  04  21  42 

Bran .  16  32  18  36 

Oat  straw .  7  52  8  46 

Cotton-seed  meal .  36  00  40  50 

Oil  meal,  new-process. . .  24  64  27  72 

The  above  table  is  based  on  the  assumption 
—which  has  been  partly  proved,— that  a 
milch  cow  takes  about  20  per  cent  from  the 
value  of  the  food,  and  other  animals  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  10  per  cent.  Growing  animals 
will  take  more  of  the  elements  from  the  food 
than  beef  animals.  Now  go  right  on  and 
raise  and  sell  lambs  in  the  fh.ll  at  $3.  a  head, 
shear  long-wool  sheep  once  a  year,  raise  lots  of 
sheep  ticks,  sell  your  mature  sheep  for  exper¬ 
imental  purposes — when  you  can — and  trade 
off  your  butter  at  the  grocery  for  12  cents; 
and  all  the  time  say  all  the  hard  things  you  can 
about  the  the  agricultural  journals  and  pro¬ 
fessors;  but  “all  the  same  you’ll  get  left.  ” 
Tompkins  Co.  N.  Y .  J.  m.  drew. 


WHAT  I  WOULD  DO  AS  A  DIRECTOR. 


J.  W.  NEWTON. 


I  would  experiment  with  manures',  with 
grasses  and  other  fodder  plants',  with  sil¬ 
age,  and  with  apples  and  cotton-seed  meal 
as  stock  feed',  would  be  strictly  accurate 
and  plainly  understandable  in  all  bulle¬ 
tins.  _ 

If  I  were  director  of  an  experiment  station 
here  in  the  East,  I  should  first*try  tojfind  out 
how  much  farmers  lose  by  handling  manure 
in  the  way  so  many  do.  I  would  take  a  herd 
of  cows  and  divide  them  into  two  equal  lots, 
all  fed  alike;  but  one  lot  kept  in  a  yard  at 
night  during  summer.  The  manure  would  be 
thrown  up  in  heaps  m  the  yard,  and  be  drawn 
into  the  field  in  the  fall  and  put  in  large  heaps, 
and  spread  or  put  in  the.  hill,  in  the  spring. 
The  other  lot  of  cows  would  be  kept  in  a  sta¬ 
ble  every  night;  all  the  manure  would  be 
carefully  saved  and  spread  in  the  fall  or  win¬ 
ter  as  it  was  drawn  out.  I  would  use, these 
lots  of  manure  on  poor  land  and  on  equal 


areas.  I  would  duplicate  and  repeat  this  ex¬ 
periment  until  I  knew  and  could  tell  the  farm¬ 
ers  definitely  how  much  they  lose  by  their 
wasteful  ways  of  handling  manure.  Then  I 
would  try  to  find  the  best  ways  of  saving 
manure,  and  whether  a  cellar  of  manure 
under  a  stable  and  near  a  house  is  conducive 
to  health,  and  whether  absorbents  or  cisterns 
and  tanks  are  best  for  the  busy,  hard-working 
farmer.  I  would  try  to  master  this  subject 
so  that  I  could  write  and  speak  definitely  on 
it. 

Then  I  should  turn  to  our  native 
grasses  and  fodder  plants,  and  find  their 
values  as  compared  with  each  other 
and  with  other  grasses.  I  should  spend 
a  good  deal  of  time  on  grasses  and 
fodder  plants,  investigating  them  in  various 
ways,  and  should  endeavor  to  get  farmers  in¬ 
terested  so  that  they  would  become  familiar 
with  the  names  and  values  of  our  wild  grasses. 
I  would  try  to  find  out  just  how  much  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  mowing  lands  are  injured  by 
being  pastured  in  the  fall.  I  would  divide 
fields  of  like  soils,  and  pasture  one  part  a 
month  or  two  in  the  fall,  and  keep  the  cattle 
off  the  other  for  a  series  of  years,  and  note  the 
result.  I  would  work,  too,  on  the  problem  of 
the  best  soiling  crops  for  summer  and  early 
fall.  The  pastures  begin  to  fail  with  us  long 


before  corn  is  at  its  best,  and  I  would  try  to 
find  the  best  way  to  fill  this  gap. 

I  should  try  to  learn  some  things  about  en_ 
silage.  I  would  take  a  field  of  corn  when  the 
ears  had  begun  to  glaze,  and  divide  it  into 
three  parts.  One  part  I  would  put  in  the  silo, 
one  part  I  would  husk  and  treat  as  farmers 
ordinarily  treat  their  corn;  the  third  part  I 
would  husk  and  put  the  stalks  in  the  silo,  and 
I  would  repeat  this  till  1  learned  the  best  way. 
I  would  experiment,  too,  with  cheap  silos, 
with  silage  stacks,  and  with  the  effects  on 
cattle  of  silage  fed  at  different  temperatures; 
for  if  cold  water  causes  loss,  why  does  not 
cold  silage? 

I  would  experiment  on  run-out  pastures, 
and  waste  lands.  I  would  want  to  learn  how 
much  it  would  cost  per  acre,  and  whether  it 
would  pay  to  drain  wet  lands, where, after  one 
gets  down  eight  to  twelve  or  eighteen  inches, 
he  strikes  hard-pan,  every  spoonful  of  which 
has  to  be  dug  out  with  a  pick,  and  if  draining 
does  not  pay,  I  would  want  to  learn  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  such  land. 

I  would  try  to  find  the  feeding  value  of  ap¬ 
ples,  both  sweet  and  sour,  cooked  and  raw.  I 


would  investigate  the  effects  of  cotton-seed 
meal  on  the  health  of  cattle,  and  its  effect  on 
the  healthfulness  of  milk  and  meat. 

I  would  try  to  make  my  bulletins  as  graphic 
as  possible  by  the  use  of  diagrams,  wood-cuts 
and  the  like.  The  sole  end  of  experiments 
is  to  benefit  the  farmers,  and  1  would  feel 
anxious  to  get  the  results  of  my  work  into 
such  form  that  the  common  farmer  could  get 
hold  of  the  facts  and  use  them.  I  think  the 
man  who  prepares  bulletins  and  reports’ 
should  cultivate  a  clear,  forcible  style,  and  it 
is  well  to  summarize  results  after  giving  de¬ 
tails,  to  put  the  pith  of  the  matter,  when  it 
can  be  done,  axiomatically  and  in  italics,  or,, 
better,  in  full-faced  type. 

As  examples  of  agricultural  diagrams  and! 
experimental  illustrations  see  the  Rurai* 
New-Yorker  for  October  18,  1884;  (the  pic¬ 
tures  representing  the  results  of  experiments 
with  fertilizers  on  potatoes) — the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  Report  for  1884,  p.  466,  ff. 
I  would  take  for  my  motto  in  preparing  bul¬ 
letins:  “Make  things  plain  to  the  farmers.” 
I  would  keep  it  before  me  that  I  was  not 
writing  chiefly  for  men  who  understand  sci¬ 
ence,  but  for  men  who  need  every  aid  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  grasp  clearly  the  results  of  ex¬ 
perimental  work:  and  a  diagram  or  a,  picture 
often  conveys  more  information  than  pages  of 
writing. 

Lamoille  Co.,  Vt. 


flettr  Ctops. 


MULCHING  WHEAT  AND  CLOVER. 


T.  B.  TERRY. 


Details  "of  an  experiment  on  poor  lands; 
beneficial  for  wheat  production ,  and  still 
more  for  clover  growth ;  wonderfully  good 
effect  on  the  latter ;  will  use  more  in  future', 
experiment  stations  should  try  it. 


The  writer  was  too  busy  to  put  in  his  word 
on  this  subject  when  the  rest  did ;  but  as  sev¬ 
eral  .references  were  made  to  his  little  experi¬ 
ment,  perhaps  a  brief  history  of  it  may  yet  be 
of  service. 

I  have  some  land  with  a  northwestern  ex¬ 
posure,  which  is  also  quite  poor,  where  wheat 
is  apt  to  winter-kill.  There  was  about  an 
acre  of  this  kind  in  a  field,  put  into  wheat  last 
fall.  I  happened  to  think  that  perhaps  a 
mulch  of  straw  would  help  it  somewhat,  so  on 
half  of  the  spot— about  half  an  acre— I  spread 
with  great  care,  an  ordinary  jag  of  straw. 
There  was  probably  about  half  of  a  big  load,  or 
half  atom  I  did  not  dare  put  it  on  thickly^ 
since,  having  no  experience  in  this  line,  I 
did  not  know  but  it  might  smother  the  wheat.. 
The  application  w  as  made  just  before  winter— 
about  November  15,  if  I  remember  correctly.. 
I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  spreading  this, 
straw  very  evenly. 

It  was  very  dry  last  fall,  and  the  wheat  came' 
up  and  then  stood  just  about  still,  until  win¬ 
ter;  but  although  very  little  growth  was. 
made  I  had  not  put  on  straw  enough  to  hideit*- 

In  the  spring  I  failed  to  see  that  the  straw/ 
had  done  much,  if  any,  good;  but  at  harvest, 
time  the  wheat  showed  very  decidedly  where’ 
the  straw  was.  The  gain  in  wheat  would; 
have  paid  me  well  if  I  had  covered  all  the  ex¬ 
posed  part  of  the  field.  But  to  me  the  mostr. 
wonderful  benefit  was  to  the  clover.  I  cam 
hardly  believe  my  eyes,  now,  when  I  go  over- 
there.  Clover  seed  was  sown  on  the  field  im 
the  spring.  Where  the  straw  had  been  putr 
almost  to  an  inch,  there  is  a  grand  growth  off 
clover.  On  the  rest  of  the  poor  spot  it  is  a 
very  moderate  growth.  There  can  be  no  mis¬ 
take,  as  in  spreading  the  straw  we  were  not 
particular  to  keep  the  outside  line  straight 
and  the  growth  of  good  clover  follows  the 
straw  out  and  in. 

I  mowed  this  field  yesterday  for  the  second 
time,  with  the  machine  set  high,  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  and  thicken  up  the  clover.  There 
is  an  under -drained  swale  and  cat  swamp  in 
this  lot,  where  the  soil  is  moist  and  rich.  Here 
there  was  a  great  growth  of  clover;  but 
hardly  better  than  where  the  straw  had  been 
put  on  that  poor  field.  In  all  the  rest  of  the 
field,  although  much  of  it  is  good  land,  I 
think  there  is  not  a  half  acre  having  as 
heavy  a  sod  as  that  where  the  straw  lies. 
"When  I  mowed  through  this  place  I  couldfeel 
the  machine  hang  back,  as  it  does  when  taxed 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  a  blind  man  could 
feel  the  let-up  when  I  passed  out  of  that  spot. 
If  a  load  of  straw  to  the  acre  will  make  the 
poor  spots  grow  clover,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  wheat,  equal  to  the  richest  portions 
of  my  fields,  why,  I  shall  certainly  use 
more.  I  do  not  understand  how  this  could 
be  ;  but  I  give  the  facts.  It  certainly  was 
not  winter  pi  otection  that  made  the  clover 
grow  so  finely,  as  it  was  not  sown  until  spring. 


THE  WEEPING  NORWAY  SPRUCE.  From  Nature.  Fig.  346. 


To  one  looking  down  under  the  clover  and 
seeing  how  little  straw  there  is — hardly  enough 
now  so  he  could  find  it — it  floes  not  seem  that 
so  little  could  make  any  difference  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  had  the  grea  pleasure  of  a  call 
from  the  directors  of  the  experiment  stations 
in  six  States,  lately.  They  were  shown  this 
mulched  spot  as  one  of  the  most  4  wonderful 
things  I  had  on  the  farm.  I  suppose  Prof. 
Roberts  referred  to  it  in  his  article,  when  he 
tells  of  what  he  saw  in  Ohio.  Now  I  hope 
these  gentlemen  will  try  straw  this  winter 
on  some  of  the  poor,  exposed  spots  on  their 
grounds,  and  study  into  the  matter  for  us 
farmers.  I  intend  to  put  considerable  on  my 
wheat,  as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes  so  a  team 
can  be  taken  on  without  injury  to  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  pay  on  the  best 
land.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  straw  will 
decay  so  as  not  to  be  raked  up  in  the  hay  the 
year  after  next.  I  wish  I  did;  but  I  shall  put 
it  on  exposed  and  poor  spots  any  way  and  take 
the  chances.  The  straw  will  lie  so  closely  on 
the  ground  that  I  think  I  can  get  the  hay 
without  the  straw,  even  if  the  straw  does  not 
decay,  by  setting  the  rake  a  little  high. 
Where  one  is  growing  clover  to  be  plowed  un¬ 
dergo  bring  up  poor  land, a  coat  of  straw  seems 
to  me  to  be  just  the  best  possible  thing;  for  if 
it  is  turned  under  it  will  insure  a  heavy  stand 
of  clover. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


Gross  exaggeration  in  yield ;  official  figures-, 
where  most  is  produced ;  production  in 
Pennsylvania;  the  later  it  is  sown  the  bet¬ 
ter  if  frosts  keep  off ;  nearly  insect-proof  \ 
pays  on  poor  land  but  better  on  rich;  soil 
for  the  best  results ;  uses  and  botanical 
classification-,  varieties-, production  should 
increase  instead  of  decreasing  -,  it  has  no 
place  in  crop  rotation. 


I  do  not  know  who  wrote  the  letter  in  a  late 
issue  of  the  Rural  Nkw-  Yorker, stating  that 
70  bushels  of  buckwheat  can  be  raised  per  acre 
on  good  soil.  It  was  probably  a  mis-print, 
the  writer  having  written  17  instead  of  70.  If 
he  really  wrote  70,  then  it  is  evident  that  he 
has  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  beat 
Artemis  Ward  in  exaggeration,  and  could  do 
i<£iooh  hotter  lecturing  through  the  cities  and 
large  towns  than  writing  in  the  agricultural 
papers  for  tne  instruction  of  farmers  in  the 
country.  In  the  report  on  buckwheat  in  the 
census  of  1880,  it  is  said  of  the  yield:  “While 
frequently  falling  as  low  as  five  bushels,  it 
also  frequently  rises  above  30,  and  sometimes 
to  40  or  50  bushels  per  acre.  In  those  States 
that  produce  the  most  of  the  crop,  30  bushels 
per  acre  are  considered  a  rather  large  yield, 
although  in  favorable  seasons,  this  is  not  by 
any  means  uncommon.”  A  handful  of  seed 
sown  in  a  garden-bed,  is  no  just  criterion  by 
which  to  estimate  the  number  of  bushels 
which  can  be  raised  per  acre  by  the  best  field 
cultivation.  The  man  who  told  the  census- 
taker  that  sometimes  50  bushels  are  raised  per 
acre,  was  either  a  premium  guesser,  who  de¬ 
pends  on  his  imagination  for  his  facts, or  a  farm¬ 
er  who  has  no  faith  in  surveyors’  chains,  scales, 
or  naif-bushels,  keeps  no  accurate  farm  ac¬ 
counts,  but  trusts  entirely  to  his  skill  in 
mathematics,  his  expertness  in  making  esti¬ 
mates, and  his  knowledge  of  compound  guess¬ 
work. 

The  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre 
raised  in  the  United  States  in  the  census  year 
of  1879  was  13.9  bushels.  The  average  in  the 
State  of  New  York  was  15.3  bushels.  The 
average  in  Pennsylvania  was  15.09  bushels. 
Albany  County  produced  more  than  any  other 
county  in  New  York,  the  number  of  bushels 
being  211,225;  average  per  acre,  14.2  bushels. 
Bradford  County  produced  more  than  any 
other  county  in  Pennsylvania  or  any  other 
county  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of 
bushels  being  424,168  and  the  average  over  18 
bushels  per  acre.  New  York  is  the  Empire 
State  in  raising  buckwheat,  as  it  is  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  affairs,  having  produced 
37  per  cent,  of  the  whole  crop  raised  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1879.  Pennsylvania 
comes  next,  having  produced  in  the  same  year 
about  31  per  cent,  of  the  whole  crop.  The 
Middle  States  and  New  England  together 
produced  80  per  cent. 

The  best  crop  of  buckwheat  I  ever  raised 
was  75  bushels  on  2j^  acres,  or  at  the  rate  of 
30  bushels  per  acre.  The  land  was  an  alluvial 
soil,  composed  of  sand  and  loam,  deposited  by 
floods  in  the  Susquehanna  river.  The  field 
was  a  light  Timothy  sod  plowed  under  about 
six  or  seven  inches  deep  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  harrowed  once,  sown  broadcast  on  July 
1,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre,  harrowed 
twice  after  it  was  sown,  with  the  square, 
straight- tooth  harrow.  The  season  was  favor¬ 
able  for  buckwheat,  and  especially  for  this 
crop,  in  having  no  heavy  storms  to  beat  it 
down  before  it  was  ripe.  It  was  the  tallest 


buckwheat  that  I  ever  saw,  and  it  stood  up 
till  it  was  harvested. 

In  Northern  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  in 
Bradford  county, the  soil  and  climate  are  favor¬ 
able  for  this  crop,  and  a  field  of  it  can  be  seen 
every  year  on  nearly  every  farm.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  drive  through  the  country  when 
so  many  fields  are  clothed  with  a  white  man¬ 
tle  of  living  bloom,  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
a  delightful  perfume,  as  sweet  as  the  scent  of 
new-made  honey. 

If  Robert  Burns  had  ever  inhaled  the  deli¬ 
cious  '  odor  from  the  buckwheat  fields  of 
Bradford  county,  he  never  would  have  sung 
of  “The  sweet  hawthorn  blossoms.”  The 
smell  of  the  hawthorn  blossoms  is  sickly  and 
insipid  in  comparison  to  the  grateful  perfume 
which  floats  in  the  air  from  every  buckwheat 
field.  In  northern  Pennsylvania  it  is  usually 
sown  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  or  the  fore 
part  of  July,  according  to  the  altitude  of  the 
hills  and  the  greater  or  lesser  danger  of  early 
frosts.  The  later  it  can  be  sown,  provided  it 
can  get  ripe  before  frost  comes,  the  better 
will  be  the  crop.  I  have  known  it  sown  on 
the  first  day  of  August  on  rye  stubble,  and  it 
got  ripe  and  yielded  well,  but  the  frosts  of 
autumn  did  not  come  so  early  as  usual.  It 
is  not  safe  in  this  latitude  to  sow  later  than 
July  10.  Dry  weather,  with  a  hot  sun  at 
the  time  the  kernels  are  beginning  to  form, 
is  apt  to  “blast”  it  and  cause  a  poor  yield. 
When  the  kernel  is  in  the  process  of  forma¬ 
tion,  and  the  shuck  very  thin|and  transparent, 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  if  great,  drives  out,  or 
evaporates  the  moisture,  and  causes  the  inci¬ 
pient  kernel  to  shrivel  and  shrink.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  not  much  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
insect  enemies.  It  seems  to  have  but  few,  if 
any,  foes,  and  is  sometimes  thought  to  have 
power,  by  repeated  sowings  on  the  same  field, 


to  starve  out  the  insect  pests  and  drive  them 
away. 

It  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  cooler'parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  regions  that  are  hilly  or 
mountainous,  and  where  the  soil  is  usually 
light  and  thin ;  not  because  it  requires  a  light, 
thin  soil  to  produce  the  best  results,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  hungry  feeder  and  will  search 
every  particle  of  the  soil  to  obtain  its 
nourishment  and  produce  a  paying  crop 
where  wheat,  corn,  and  some  other  grains 
would  make  but  a  feeble  growth  and  scarcely 
reproduce  the  seed.  Buckwheat,  like  beans, 
will  grow  on  poor  land,  but  greatly  prefers 
that  which  is  good,  and  will  respond  quickly 
and  with  evident  gratitude  when  placed  in  a 
better  soil.  The  only  danger  of  sowing  on 
rich  land  is  its  liability  of  growing  too  rank 
and  lodging  before  it  gets  ripe.  The  best 
results  are  usually  obtained  when  sown  on 
land  that  is  fairly  good,  but  not  lately  man¬ 
ured,  or  too  full  of  vegetable  matter  and  ni¬ 
trogenous  substances  which  will  cause  too 
great  a  growth  of  straw.  The  field  on  which 
I  raised  30  bushels  per  acre,  was  good  enough 
to  have  produced  an  average  crop  of  corn. 
Buckwheat  is  not  much  used  as  a  bread-plant 
1q  the  Old  World  except  in  Russia.  In 
England  and  on  the  Continent  it  is  sparingly 
cultivated  as  a  food  for  poultry  and  game. 

The  name  buckwheat  is  derived  from  the 
Herman  word  Buck-weizen,  or  Beech  wheat, 
from  the  kernels  being  shaped  like  beech- nuts. 
The  French  name  is  Ble-Sarassin,  or  Moorish 
wheat,  probably  because  it  was  first.introduced 
by  the  Moors,  or  because  it  is  dark-colored 
like  the  Moore.  Buckwheat  is  a  cereal  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  a  bread-plant.  Botanists 
place  it  in  the  older  Polygonaceae  and  the 


genus  Polygonum,  the  genus  to  which  our 
smart-weeds  belong,  and  the  species  which 
have  three-cornered  seeds.  The  Silver  hull  is 
the  variety  that  is  generally  raised  in  the 
locality  in  which  the  writer  is  acquainted,  and 
is  the  kind  that  probably  constitutes  the  bulk 
of  the  crop,  and  is  in  most  favor  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  “  Rough  ”,  the  “  Nigger”,  or,  prop¬ 
erly,  the  Tartarian,  yield  well,  but  the  flour  is 
dark-colored  and  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste. 
The  production  of  buckwheat  in  the  United 
States  is  continually  declining  relatively  to 
populat  on,  which  ought  not  to  be  the  case, 
for  in  regions  in  which  it  can  be  successfully 
raised  and  which  are  of  great  extent,  it  is 
more  profitable  than  wljeat  or  corn,  is  quickly 
grown,  finds  a  rare,  welcome  market,  and 
sells  readily  for  cash  as  soon  as  thrashed. 
There  is  one  objection  to  raising  buckwheat, 
— it  does  not  seem  to  fit  naturally  into  any 
regular  rotation  of  crops  so  that  the  same 
field  is  sometimes  sown  for  several  years  in 
succession.  I  have  sown  rye  after  buckwheat, 
and  got  a  good  crop  and  seeded  to  clover  and 
had  a  good  catch.  Oats  are  frequently  sown 
after  buckwheat;  but  the  scattered  grains  will 
come  up  and  grow  with  the  oats  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities,  and  although  it  does  not  in¬ 
jure  the  oats  for  home  use,  it  lessens  the’r 
value  in  market.  j.  w.  x. 

Sugar  Run,  Pa. 


FLAX  NOTES. 


Last  year  a  large  part  of  the  flax  grown  in 
this  county  was  destroyed  or  badly  damaged 
by  rain,  after  it  was  cut.  This  year  I  cut 
mine  with  a  sweep-rake  reaper,  letting  every 
other  rake,  rake  off.  This  made  small,  thin 
bunches  that  laid  up  lightly  on  the  stubble. 
The  stubble  was  left  quite  tall.  We  had  re¬ 


peated  rains,  but  the  bunches  were  so  small 
that  they  dried  out  without  having  been 
turned,  and  suffered  no  apparent  damage. 
When  ready  to  stack  it  was  quickly  gathered 
in  shape  for  hauling  with  a  one-horse  rake. 
Two  rows  were  raked  at  once,  so  that  neither 
the  horse  nor  the  wheels  ran  over  my  flax ; 
each  row  of  bunches  dropped  from  the  rake  in 
a  separate  pile,  i.  e.,  the  windrows  left  by  the 
rake  were  composed  of  distinct  piles  (one  for 
each  reaper  cut)  of  a  convenient  size  to  handle 
nicely  with  a  fork.  a.  c.  carpenter. 

Dakota  Co. ,  Minn. 


“WHO  GETS  THE  MELON?” 


Encouraging  suggestions  for  farmers ;  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  numbers  engaged  in  agri¬ 
cultural, and  all  other  gainful  occupations 
and  to  the  labor  and  capital  invested,  the 
farmers  do  not  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
country's  profits;  necessity  for  organiza¬ 
tion;  evils  of  Trusts;  unwise  discontent  on 
the  farm;  advantages  of  agriculture ;  un¬ 
certainty  of  other  vocations;  changes  in 
Eastern  farming-,  money  should  not  be 
the  only  aim. 

The  farmer  produces,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
world’s  wealth,  and  yet  more  money  is  made 
by  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  agriculture, 
by  handling  and  manipulating  what  the  farm¬ 
er  produces,  than  the  farmer  realizes  after  all 
his  hard  work  and  self-denial.  Are  there  too 
mauy  middlemen— too  many  steps  between 


the  producer  and  the  consumer,  every  one  of 
which  is  a  loss  to  the  two  extremes?  The 
Rural’s  cartoon  in  the  issue  of  September  1, 
suggests  that  there  are,  and  very  forcibly. 
Very  many  farmers  are  of  this  opinion,  and  it 
was  to  obviate  this  needless  surplus  of  middle¬ 
men  that  the  Grange  and  some  other  farmers’ 
organizations  have  been  formed.  If  farmers 
generally  will  not  co  operative  to  protect 
themselves,  who  is  to  blame?  There  are  some 
things  that  are  beyond  their  control ;  which 
have  contributed  to  make  farming  less  profit¬ 


able  in  the  past  few  years,  but  these  will  come 
right  in  time.  There  are  others  which,  if  the 
farmers  of  the  country  will  make  a  united  and 
persistent  effort,  can  be  by  them  throttled  and 
suppressed,  and  they  owe  it  to  themselves, 
their  families  and  their  interests  to  organize 
for  this  purpose.  Those  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  are  nearly  as  many  as  those 
engaged  in  all  other  trades  and  callings  com¬ 
bined.  [According  to  the  Census  of  1880,  the 
number  of  all  ages  and  classes  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  was  7,670,493;  while 
the  number  of  those  engaged  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  personal  services,  in  trades  and 
transportation  as  well  as  in  manufacturing, 
mechanical  and  mining  industries  combined 
that  is,  in  all  other  gainful  occupatioos — 
amounted  to  only  9,721,596.  The  number  in 
each  class  has,  of  course,  increased  since  1880; 
but  the  proportion  remains  about  the  same. 
Eds.]  But  what  signifies  mere  numbers 
without  harmony  of  purpose  and  unity  of  ac¬ 
tion?  Unorganized,  the  farmers  are  an  easy 
prey  to  all  who  are  smart  enough  to  combine 
to  fleece  them.  The  huge  “Trusts”  that  are 
being  formed  with  such  rapidity  all  over  our 
land  to  control  the  products  of  the  soil  as  well 
as  other  necessaries,  are  as  powerful  as  they 
are  needless,  and  they  will  not  be  suppressed 
unless  those  who  are  injured  by  them  organ¬ 
ize  and  stay  organized  and  move  with  deter¬ 
mination  and  persistency  to  their  utter  de¬ 
struction.  They  are  organized  simply  and 
only  to  hold  and  control  the  products  of  the 
laborer,  especially  those  of  the  farmer,  for  the 
one  purpose  of  making  money.  They  are  the 
enemies  of  both  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Unnecessary,  illegitimate  and  un¬ 
righteous,  they  ought  to  be  destroyed.  Have 
these  combinations  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  low  price  of  some  farm  crops?  It  is 
to  their  interest  to  buy  as  low  as  possible,  and 
they  have  a  way  of  their  own  (a  kind  of  low 
cunning),  of  crowding  the  farmer  to  the  wall 
while  they  are  dealing  with  him.  Unscrupu¬ 
lous  as  to  their  methods,  they  do  not  care  who 
is  injured  so  long  as  they  secure  what  they 
seek — wealth  by  oppression. 

Having  touched  on  the  subject  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  I  will  say, ’further,  that  the  farmer  should 
organize  not  only  to  resist  oppression ;  but  to 
build  up  and  advance  his  noble  calling;  and 
to  elevate  himself  and  his  family  in  social  and 
educational  matters.  There  are  questions  of 
general  interest  occurring  every  day  on  the 
farm,  in  the  solution  of  which  most  farmers 
will  secure  some  aid  if  they  will  bring  them 
before  the  Grange  or  farmers’  club  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  wise  and  right  to  try  within 
proper  limits  to  improve  one’s  condition;  with 
this  purpose  before  him  the  farmer  should 
seek  a  remedy  for  existing  evils.  The  folly 
of  neglecting  to  do  so  will  put  him  outside 
the  sympathy  of  friends.  At  present,  the 
farmer  in  the  matter  of  money,  it  may  be, 
receives  a  smaller  return  for  the  labor  and 
capital  invested  in  his  business,  than  is  receiv¬ 
ed  by  those  engaged  in  many  other  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  this  is  leading  to  widespread  dis¬ 
content  on  the  farm.  Farmers  are  trying  to 
sell  out  and  get  into  some  other  business  which 
they  hope  will  pay  them  better.  Farmers 
sons  and  daughters,  too,  are  looking  to  clerk¬ 
ships  in  the  city  or  country  town.  Farms 
ana  farming  are  at  a  discount.  It  will  be 
quite  safe,  I  am  quite  sure,  in  most  cases  to 
advise  farmers  to  hold  on  to  their  farms  and 
the  boys  and  the  girls  to  continue  at  home  on 
the  farm  until  they  can  enter  houses  of  their 
own.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  judge  from  out¬ 
side  appearances.  The  farmer  may  dispose 
of  his  farm  at  what  he  thinks  a  fair  price, 
and  invest  the  proceeds  in  a  city  business  that 
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is  represented  as  being  more  profitable;  a 
business,  however,  that  he  knows  nothing 
about,  and  he  does  this  in  many  cases,  to  turn 
his  face  country  ward  again  discouraged  and 
sorry  that  he  ever  made  the  change,  now  a 
poorer  though  a  wiser  man. 

How  many  young  men  from  the  country 
who  secure  clerkships  ever  succeed  as  mer¬ 
chants?  What  business  is  there,  even  in  the 
present  low  state  of  farming,  that  will  afford 
a  better  return,  if  rightfully  managed,  for 
the  same  amount  of  capital  required,  than 
farming  does?  The  colossal  fortunes  in  the 
commercial  world  that  strike  the  eye  are,  or¬ 
dinarily,  secured  through  the  consolidation  of 
capital,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case  such 
fortunes  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule 
What  business  is  there  in  which  farmers  may 
engage,  even  with  their  capital  consolidated, 
that  will  bring  to  them  and  to  their  families 
that  daily  comfort,  peace  of  mind,  freedom 
from  worry,  good  health,  independence  of 
character,  and,  in  the  long  run,  the  same 
pecuniary  success  that  farming  affords? 
Farms  are  selling  low;  it  is  a  good  time  to 
buy.  Farming  in  the  Eastern  States  is 
changing,  especially  in  New  Jersey.  The 
staple  crops  of  years  ago  are  giving  place  to 
fruit-growing,  to  market-gardening,  to  poul¬ 
try-raising  and  to  greatly  increased  milk 
production.  The  growing  cities  along  our 
,  seaboards,  with  an  inland  population  rapidly 
increasing,  especially  in  our  manufacturing 
centers,  demand  a  supply  of  these  things  fresh 
from  the  farm.  The  market  is  at  our  doors; 
let  us  meet  its  requirements. 

Large  farms  are  not  in  such  demand  as  for¬ 
merly  ;  nor  are  they  necessary.  W ith  the  ad¬ 
vancements  made  in  the  science  and  art  of  ag¬ 
riculture  in  recent  years,  more  can  be  raised 
on  one  acre  now  by  those  who  wisely  use  their 
opportunities  than  was  formerly  grown  on 
two  or  more.  With  this  knowledge  we  can 
use  the  needed  means  to  reach  the  desired  re¬ 
sults  and,  instead  of  guessing  that  we  are 
right,  we  can  know  that  we  are  working  in 
strict  conformity  to  nature’s  revealed  laws 
and  must  succeed  unless  nature  herself  fails. 
But  what  constitutes  success  in  farming? 
What  success  in  life?  Is  it  money  only?  Are 
we  not  as  farmers  and  as  a  people  unduly  mag¬ 
nifying  material  wealth?  This  is  the  goal  of 
our  ambition.  To  secure  this  we  work  early 
and  late;  we  rob  ourselves  of  sleep  and  needed 
rest,  maturing  plans  for  to  morrow.  We  deny 
ourselves  and  our  families  the  ordinary  luxu¬ 
ries  of  the  farm,  tnat  the  market  account  may 
be  increased.  We  work  ourselves,  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  our  wives  especially,  beyond  what 
we  and  they  are  able  to  endure.  W e  sacri¬ 
fice  many  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  our 
neighbors — we  haven’t  time!  Engrossed  with 
the  all-absorbing  purpose  of  making  money, 
we  grow  old  before  our  time,  even  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  fall  into  untimely  graves, 
having  cheated  ourselves  and,  alas!  too  often, 
our  families,  also,  of  that  which  is  most  valu¬ 
able  and  most  desirable  in  life. 

There  is  no  class  of  our  people  who  have 
greater  facilities  at  their  command  for  the 
enjoyment  of  real  home  life  than  the  farmers 
and  their  families.  The  multiplication  of  the 
means  of  education,  refinement  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
men  of  moderate  circumstances,  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  put  in  his  home  the 
piano,  the  organ,  the  library,  the  family 
newspaper,  not  forgetting  the  valuable  farm¬ 
er’s  paper.  This  was  not  possible  years  ago. 
There  is  no  better  place  in  the  wide  world  to 
bring  up  a  family  than  on  the  farm,  and  there 
is  no  better  class  of  citizens  graduated  into 
the  business  world  than  that  which  comes 
from  the  well-conducted  farmer’s  home.  If 
we  have  been  disposed  to  murmur  over  our 
lot,  and  to  complain  of  our  condition,  let  us 
examine  and  see  how  much  there  is  that  we 
can  improve  if  we  make  an  honest  effort ;  and 
let  us  go  a  little  further  than  mere  money¬ 
getting  when  we  compare  our  lot  with  the 
conditions  of  others,  which  seem  to  be  more 
lucrative,  bearing  in  mind  always  that  there 
are  some  things  more  valuable  to  us  and  to 
our  children  than  money.  Let  us  be  careful 
not  to  sacrifice  health  and  morals  and  content¬ 
ment,  and  even  life  itself,  for  this.  f.  dye. 

Secretary  N.  J.  Agricultural  Society. 


THE  NEW  GOSPEL  OF  FARMING. 


My  faith  in  the  superiority  of  “special-pur¬ 
pose  farming”  over  the  old  “  mixed  ”  system 
was  strengthened  by  an  interesting  example 
of  its  workings,  observed  during  a  recent 
visit  to  the  home  of  my  boyhood,  Tecumseh, 
Mich.  In  that  part  of  the  Peninsular  State  are 
peat  swamps  which,  when  drained  and  culti¬ 
vated,  make  Paradise-spots  for  celery, 
onions,  etc.  I  found  the  first-named  vegetable 
was  cultivated  as  a  specialty  not  only  by  sev¬ 
eral  private  parties,  but  also  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  Tecumseh  Celery  Co.,  a  stock  concern, 
with  a  manager  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per 


year.  Two  years  ago  their  land  was  in  the 
bog,  and  they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  fair¬ 
ly  started  yet,  but  this  year  they  had,  when 
I  was  at  their  works,  40  acres  of  very  promis¬ 
ing  celery,  with  an  estimated  yield  of  40  car¬ 
loads  and  prospective  profit  on  the  crop  of 
over  $10,000.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  up 
their  enterprise  or  give  them  gratuitous  ad¬ 
vertising.  I  merely  wished  to  call  attention 
to  their  success  with  a  single  crop.  Comparing 
the  complication  of  petty  cares  that  keep  the 
average  farmer  perplexed  and  poor,  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  scope  of  the  Tecumseh  Celery  Co.'s 
operations  afford  a  strong  confirmation  to  my 
mind,  of  the  truth  of  that  agricultural  gospel 
which  teaches  that  it  !s  better  for  a  dozen  men 
to  raise  one  thing,  than  for  one  man  to  raise  a 
dozen  things.  edwin  taylor 

Wyandotte  Co  ,  Kans. 
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RASPBERRIES  AND  BLACKBERRIES 
IN  MICHIGAN. 


PRES.  T.  T.  LYON. 


BLACK  CAP  RASPBERRIES. 

Butler.  A  variety  of  this  class  was  re¬ 
ceived  for  trial  from  a  person  of  the  same  name, 
a  resident  of  Connecticut.  It  has  not  shown 
much  vigor  of  plant,  and  has  not  yet  fruited 
here ;  but  it  [should  be  added  that  circum¬ 
stances,  so  far,  have’not  been  the  most  favor¬ 
able. 

Carman,  under  fairly  favorable  conditions, 
has  done  reasonably  well ;  but,  unless  it  shall 
improve,  under  other  conditions,  it  cannot 
be  ranked  above  mediocrity. 

Earhart,  under  the  same  conditions  as 
Carman,  proves,  to  be  a  decidedly  more  vig¬ 
orous  grower.  It  produced  a  light  crop  at 
the  ordinary  black-cap  season,  and  a  some¬ 
what  larger  late  crop,  the  last  of  which  is  now 
(Sept.  21)  just  maturing.  The  fruit  is  of 
good  size,  and  of  fine  flavor.  The  entire  two 
crops  will  not  exceed  the  usual  crop  of  a  single- 
fruiting  kind.  Its  chief  value  will  be  to  those 
who  desire  a  supply  of  this  fruit  out  of  season. 

Hilborn,  although  it  has  been  before 
the  public  three  or  four  years,  has  not  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  which  its  merits  deserve. 
Its  unusual  juiciness  may  perhaps  be  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  it  as  a  market  variety,  but  for  use 
in  the  family  I  am  inclined  to  rank  it  among 
the  best  of  its  class.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada. 

Indiana  proves  to  be  of  vigorous  habit,  but 
with  me  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  superior  to 
the  old,  well  known  Doolittle,  which  it  closely 
follows  in  season. 

Johnson’s  Sweet,  although  milder-fla- 
vored  than  most  other  black-caps,  is  only  less 
acid.  I  suspect  that  it  will  be  found  more 
especially  desirable  for  evaporating  purposes. 

Nemaha  is  of  Nebraska  origin,  and  is 
claimed  to  be  very  hardy — a  characteristic 
not  especially  important  for  this  region.  It  is 
more  especially  commended  for  market  plant¬ 
ing,  for  which  its  large  size  (it  is  nearly  or 
quite  as  large  as  Gregg)  makes  it  especially 
suitable.  I  have  not  yet  fully  tested  its  capacity 
as  a  producer. 

Springfield  was  received  from  the  intro¬ 
ducer,  in  Indiana,  and  has  now  fruited  with 
me  for  two  years.  The  plant  is  without  thorns, 
produces  well,  and  ripens  with  the  earliest. 
I  have  observed  that  the  Rural  recently 
commended  it  very  highly  for  general  culti¬ 
vation.  I  have  it  growing  in  the  same  rows 
with  Davison’s  (Thornless),  which  for  years 
I  have  been  on  the  point  of  throwing  out  on 
account  of  the  deficient  size  of  its  fruit  and 
lack  of  vigor  of  the  plant.  I  am  unable  to 
discover  the  slightest  difference  between  the 
two  either  in  plant,  foliage  or  fruit. 

RED  AND  YELLOW  RASPBERRIES. 

Eastern  King  is  a  variety  of  whose  history 
I  am  ignorant.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the 
American  or  Strigosus  family,  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  producing  a  fair  crop  of  rather  dark- 
colored,  very  mild,  if  not  in  fact  insipid  fruit. 

Golden  Queen  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
novelty.  I  have  come  to  suspect  all  Kings, 
Queens,  and  such  like  pretentious  novelties, 
and  did  not  “bite”  until  this  had,  in  some 
degree,  vindicated  its  character.  It  proves 
fully  equal  to  Cuthbert  in  most  particulars, 
and  the  plant  is  very  similar  in  healthfulness 
and  vigor.  I  expect  it  to  become  prominent, 
both  as  a  family  and  as  a  market  raspberry. 

Meredith  is  another  of  the  yellow  class  of 
raspberries  of  whose  history  I  am  ignorant. 
It  was  received  from  New  Jersey,  with  a  “  Fa¬ 
vorite,”  or  some  other  useless  appendage, 
which  I  have  omitted  and  forgotten.  A  single 


season’s  fruiting,  on  spring-set  plants,  indi¬ 
cates  abundant  productiveness,  while  the  fruit 
is  of  fine  size  and  good  quality,  of  pale  orange 
or  lemon  color,  suffused  with  a  faint  crimson 
blush ,  constituting  it  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  raspberries  I  have  ever  known,  not  except¬ 
ing  even  Golden  Queen. 

Rancocas,  although  no  longer  new,  is  very 
little  known  in  this  vicinity.  It  seems  not  to 
be  of  high  quality,  and  its  value  must  depend 
upon  its  productiveness,  and  such  other  attri¬ 
butes  as  go  to  constitute  a  desirable  market 
variety.  Its  value  here  for  this  purpose  is 
yet  to  be  determined. 

Scarlet  Gem  is  another  variety  coming  to 
me  from  the  East  without  a  history.  It  also 
is  apparently  of  Strigosus  parentage.  The 
plant  is  vigorous  and  productive,  and  the 
fruit,  as  the  name  implies,  is  bright  and  at¬ 
tractive  in  color.  Further  trial  is  required 
to  determine  its  real  value. 


I  am  not  opposed  to  ventilating  the  poultry- 
house,  but  the  best  way  of  doing  so  is  as  much 
a  mystery  as  the^est  way  of  properly  venti¬ 
lating  our  dwelling-houses.  Compare  the 
poultry-house  and  a  residence.  The  latter 
is  made  as  tight  as  possible ;  strips  are  used  at 
the  doors  and  windows:  the  sides  are  sheathed, 
weather-boarded,  and  finally  plastered;  every 
kind  of  protection  against  the  cold  is  given; 
while  fires  and  lamps  are  lighted  to  give  off 
gases  in  the  room.  Yet  we  do  not  suffocate, 
though  at  each  inspiration  we  inhale  more  air 
than  a  score  of  fowls.  The  person  who  would 
put  in  a  ventilator  tube  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
roof  would  not  only  be  letting  out  the  warmth, 
Out  causing  cold  drafts  on  our  heads  and 
shoulders,  and  we  would  soon  have  some  dis¬ 
ease  equivalent  to  roup.  If  the  ventilator 
tube  came  within  a  few  inches  of  the  floor  our 
feet  would  be  cold.  Now  apply  the  same  to 
the  poultry- house,  which  is  usually  not 
plastered  or  stripped. 


BLACKBERRIES. 

Bonanza  is  a  name  possibly  bestowed  to  aid 
the  dissemination.  If  so  it  has  failed  of  the 
desired  effect,  since  the  variety  has  attracted 
little  attention.  A  few  plants,  received  some 
years  since,  but  grown  under  unfavorable 
circumstances,  still  give  such  indications  of 
value  that  I  shall  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  develop  their  real  qualities.  The  little  fruit 
produced  has  been  of  fine  size  and  fair  quality. 

Early  Cluster  seems  to  be  neither  very 
early  nor  as  productive  as  was  claimed  by  the 
introducer.  It  is  quite  sure  to  go  upon  the 
rejected  list. 

Erie  has  now  shown  fruit  for  two  years  on 
my  grounds,  giving  evidence  of  productive¬ 
ness  and  of  the  other  important  qualities  going 
to  constitute  a  valuable  market  fruit.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  such  that  it  can  be  easily 
laid  down  and  covered,  in  localities  where 
protection  is  needful. 

Nevada  is  a  variety  which,  from  the  name, 
probably  originated  in  the  Territory  of  that 
name.  If  so,  it  is  likely  to  prove  of  little  value 
here.  The  plant  is  vigorous  and  apparently 
hardy.  I  have  not  yet  fruited  it. 

Minnewaski  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  and 
the  canes  are  so  strong  and  upright  that  laying 
them  down  will  be  a  difficult  process.  It  re¬ 
ceives  high  praise  from  certain  quarters,  Dut 
has  not  fruited  with  me. 

Wilson,  Jr.  is  very  much  like  its  alleged 
parent,  the  old  Wilson;  but  what  differences 
exist  are  apparently  mainly  in  favor  of  the 
Junior.  Its  readiness  to  propagate  from 
“tips,”  would  seem  to  indicate  a  relationship 
with  the  Dewberry. 

Taylor  is  my  special  favorite.  After 
growing  and  carefully  comparing  it  with 
many  others  for  a  series  of  years,  I  have  yet 
to  find  the  variety  that,  for  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit,  vigor,  hardiness  and  productive¬ 
ness  of  plant,  I  regard  as  its  superior. 

Kittatinny  is  larger  and  nearly  or  quite 
as  fine  in  flavor,  and  if  it  were  as  hardy,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  free  from  disease  as  the  former,  I 
might  perhaps  prefer  it.  Lacking,  as  it  does, 
in  these  particulars,  I  prefer  the  Taylor. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 


THE  VENTILATION  SCOURGE. 


I  have  experimented  with  ventilators,  and 
once  pondered  daily  over  the  best  mode  of 
ventilation,  and  in  attempting  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  birds  with  pure  air  (at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  zero)  I  found  it  cheaper  to  try  to 
suffocate  them  with  the  supposed  foul  air.  I 
killed  them  easily  enough  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air;  but  the  foul  air  (if  any) 
seemed  to  invigorate  them,  for  they  ap¬ 
peared  warm  and  comfortable,  laid  well 
and  were  free  from  roup  and  colds.  When  I 
attempted  to  suffocate  them  I  found  that  I 
could  not  do  it.  Despite  all  my  precautions, 
the  fresh  air  would  come  in.  It  dawned  on 
me  that  I  had  been  foolish  in  having  a  hole  in 
the  roof  (for  that  is  about  what  a  ventilator 
tube  is)  when  the  fresh  air  would  come  in  as 
naturally  as  water  into  a  box,  the  15  pounds  of 
pressure  to  the  square  inch  forcing  it  every¬ 
where.  In  fact,  I  learnt  that  I  should  turn 
my  attention  to  the  matter  of  how  to  keep  the 
cold  air  out  instead  of  endeavoring  to  let  it 
in. 

In  all  poultry  houses  constructed  I  have 
advised  no  ventilation  whatever  in  winter, 
other  than  the  air  that  finds  an  ingress 
through  the  opeuings  into  the  yard  (which 
openings  should  be  closed  at  night,  or  when 
the  doors  or  windows  are  opened  )  In  summer 
a  ventilator  tube  may  be  used,  to  let  off  the 
warm  air  (it  is  not  always  foul! ;  but.  in  win¬ 
ter,  while  the  doors  may  be  open  '  during 
the  day,  at  night  the  house  should  be  closerT 
as  tightly  as  the  rooms  we  sleep  in,  for  the 
chances  that  human  beings  will  suffocate  will 
be  greater  than  that  hens  will.  Since  trying 
the  no-ventilator  plan  I  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  having  persuaded  others  to  try 
it,  I  can  show  evidence  that  the  birds  thrive 
better  and  seldom  have  roup.  It  is  the  cold 
air  coming  down  on  the  birds,  or  flowing  free¬ 
ly  around  them,  that  causes  so  many  cases  of 
roup,  cauker,  etc.,  and  if  the  poultry  house 
has  no  ventilator  to  let  out  the  warm  air, 
thereby  creating  a  draught,  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  where  one  bird  is  lost  by  suffoca¬ 
tion  or  foul  air,  a  dozen  will  be  saved  that 
would  otherwise  die  from  too  much  fresh  air. 
Try  it. 

As  to  foul  air,  there  should  be  none.  No 
experienced  poultryman  ever  allows  his  poul¬ 
try  house  to  get  in  a  condition  to  produce  foul 
air,  as  it  is  regularly  cleansed,  while  the  cold 
prevents  fermentation  of  the  dropping  of  a 
single  night.  As  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  ex¬ 
haled,  it  is  one  of  those  myths  that  never 
materialize.  True,  it  is  there;  but  enough 
air  comes  in,  and  enough  gas  goes  out,  to  pre¬ 
vent  danger  until  morning.  I  have  yet  to 
find  the  suffocated  fowl,  or  any  injured  by  a 
close,  warm  house;  but  the  victims  of  the  ven¬ 
tilator  tube  are  legion,  and  every  winter  finds 
their  number  increased. 


P.  H.  JACOBS. 


Artificial  ventilation  of  poultry  -  houses 
causes  more  diseases  than  anything  else ; 
ventilation  enough  naturally ;  why  venti¬ 
late  the  poultry-house  more  than  the 
dwelling-house  or  stable?  Ihe  murderous 
roof  ventilator;  summer  and  winter  ventil¬ 
ation ;  all  ventilators  should  be  closed. 


If  there  is  one  error  in  poultry-keeping 
supreme  over  all  others  it  is  what  is  called 
ventilation.  In  my  experience  I  have  yet 
failed  to  find  a  single  person  who  rode  this 
hobby,  who  has  not  done  more  harm  to  his 
flocks  than  has  resulted  from  cholera,  roup, 
or  other  diseases.  I  may,  however,  not  be  far 
wrong  when  I  class  ventilation  and  roup  as 
twins;  for,  as  a  rule,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
ventilation  there  is  plenty  of  roup.  Just  how 
the  theory  was  ever  launched  forth,  that  a 
flock  of  hens  would  suffocate  in  a  warm  and 
comfortable  poultry-house  is  more  than  I  can 
learn,  but  the  “ventilaters  ”  are  numerous  and 
yet  they  are  not  more  successful  than  others. 


I  know  it  is  an  arduous  task  to  attempt  to 
have  the  ventilator  tubes  abolished  from  all 
poultry  houses,  for  the  more  roup  and  disease 
the  firmer  the  belief  that  more  cold  air  (i.  e, 
more  cause  of  roup)  is  needed,  and  boxes  of 
pills,  with  all  sorts  of  gargles  and  washes,  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  undo  the  mischief  of 
freezing  the  poor  fowls  with  cold  drafts, 
instead  of  having  them  snug  and  warm.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  the  poultry-house  should 
be  an  exception  to  the  dwelling-house,  stable, 
aud  other  habitations  of  animals.  It  is  better 
to  knock  off  a  whole  side  of  the  poultry  house, 
as  no  drafts  are  thereby  created,  but  the  hole 
in  the  roof  is  murderous.  A  dozen  hens, 
weighing  only  50  pounds,  are  allowed  more 
ventilation  than  a  cow  weighing  600  pounds, 
aud  more  consideration  is  usually  given  the 
location  of  the  ventilator  tube  than  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  house.  I  hope  the  readers 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  will  close  all 
ventilatjr  holes  this  winter,  for  experiment, 
and  trust  to  the  fresh  air  coming  in  without 
attempting  to  flow  it  in,  and,  my  word  for  it, 
those  that  do  so,  will  be  surprised  to  note  the 
difference  between  the  damage  done  by  venti¬ 
lator  holes  and  the  success  obtained  by  tightly 
closing  them. 


Porntflogiefll. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  CANNING. 


Why  sun-dried  fruits  are  preferred  to  evap¬ 
orated',  the  canning  seasons  of  the  various 
fruits ;  hired  help ;  the  Heathen  Chinee-, 
prices  for  preserved  fruits ;  valley  and 
mountain  f  ruits;  great  sweetness  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit;  how  to  avoid  purchasing  de¬ 
leterious  California  preserved  fruit. 


Santa  Clara  county  is  one  of  the  leading 
counties  in  this  State  in  the  production  of  fruit, 
and  of  course  a  large  amount  is  canned  and 
dried  here.  The  preservation  of  fruit  in  this 
State,  whether  by  canning  or  drying,  is  a  great 
industry  because  the  State  has  the  fruit  in 
large  variety  and  during  a  long  period,  and 
because  the  warm  sun  and  absence  of  much 
dew  during  the  dry  season,  afford  the  very 
best  and  cheapest  mode  of  evaporation.  In¬ 
deed  I  know  of  several  thousand-dollar  evap¬ 
orators  that  are  standing  idle  this  season  for 
the  reason  that  the  sun-dried  fruit  is  consid¬ 
ered  superior.  The  point  made  is  that  the  sun 
and  open  air  drive  away  all  trace  of  sulphur 
used  in  the  bleaching  process,  even  if  the 
fruit  had  been  kept  in  the  sulphur  fumes  long¬ 
er  than  necessary,  while  the  evaporator  fixes 
in  the  fruit  both  the  smell  and  the  taste  of 
sulphur. 

The  canning  season  commenced  here  in 
April  aud  will  probably  continue,  as  usual, 
until  late  in  October.  The  fruits  used  are 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  ap¬ 
ricots,  nectarines,  blackberries,  strawberries, 
grapes  and  tomatoes.  Cherries  come  first,  and 
last  until  apricots  make  their  appearance 
about  July  1.  Before  apricots  are  done,  Early 
Crawford  peaches  arrive,  when  the  fruit-room 
is  full  and  overflowing,  and  before  this  room 
is  once  fairly  cleaned  up,  egg-plums,  Green 
Gages  and  Damsons  flow  in  followed  by  Late 
Crawford  peaches.  Bartlett  pears,  black¬ 
berries  and  lemon  and  orange  clings  until 
there  is  no  rest  again,  when  tomatoes  make 
their  appearance  to  continue  the  balance  of 
the  season.  About  September  10,  Sal  way 
peaches  and  Muscat  grapes  come  in ;  then  other 
varieties  of  late  peaches,  until  the  close  of  the 
seasou.  The  season  for  each  variety  of  fruit 
is  much  longer  here  thau  in  the  Eastern 
States,  as  the  time  of  ripening  between  valley 
and  foothill  and  mountain  fruits  is  two  to 
four  weeks.  By  judicious  purchase  of  fruit  in 
advance  from  all  sections,  a  flood  can  be 
avoided. 

Apricots  of  all  sizes  are  canned;  those  that 
are  small,  imperfect  or  injured  in  any  way 
are  canned  as  “  pie”  fruit.  Freestone  peaches 
must  not  be  less  than  2%  inches  in  diameter, 
and  clings  2%  for  canning  purposes.  The 
soft,  over-ripe,  bruised  or  imperfect  go  to  the 
“pie”;  the  small,  if  not  over-ripe  are  dried. 
Pears  must  weigh  three  to  a  pound.  During 
apricot  season  many  children  find  employment, 
as  this  fruit  can  be  picked  very  easily,  and  at 
five  cents  for  a  30-pound  box,  they  can  make 
almost  a  dollar  a  day  if  they  had  steady  work. 
Boy s  f  ro  m  12  to  15  are  paid  75  cts.  to  $1. 00  a  day 
of  10  hours,  for  dandling  the  cans  for  packers. 
Packers  are  paid  $1  a  day  or  more,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  number  of  cans  packed.  Fruit  assort¬ 
ed  and  other  employees  generally  get  $1.50 
a  day,  and  13  cents  an  hour  for  over-work. 

At  most  canneries  a  large  gang  of  China¬ 
men  are  also  employed.  What  the  cost  per 
day  to  the  canning  company  is  I  have  not 
learned,  or  how  much  is  left  for  the  Coolies 
after  the  per  cent,  is  taken  out  for  the  Chinese 
companies  that  control  them,  the  sub-Chinese 
boss  who  goes  with  them,  and  the  corporation 
officers  who  employ  them.  Chinese  labor  is 
certainly  not  profitable  to  the  stockholder,  as 
the  cost  of  peeling  peaches,  estimated  on 
wages  of  §1.10  a  day,  was  double  that  paid 
white  women  for  the  same  work  by  the  piece; 
neither  are  the  heathens  cleanly  according  to 
the  American  standard.  They  are  bold  and 
impudent,  and  danger  is  always  imminent 
where  both  white  and  Chinese  labor  is  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  same  factory.  To  show  their 
boldness:  a  few  days  since,  at  the  cannery 
here,  a  Chinaman  went  up  behind  a  gang  of 
white  men,  who  were  busy,  and  was  washiug 
his  hands  in  their  pail  of  drinking  water  when 
caught.  1  am  ashamed  to  say  that  he  got  off 
without  a  bloody  nose  or  even  a  kick. 

The  prices  per  pound  paid  by  the  canneries 
for  fruit  this  year  are  about  as  follows:  Ap¬ 
ples  half  a  cent,  pears  two  cents,  cherries  four 
to  eight  cents,  plums  one  cent,  peaches  one 
and  one-half  cent,  apricots  two  to  three  cents 
and  blackberries  and  strawberries  three  cents. 
Muscat  grapes  §18  a  ton;  tomatoes  25  cents 
for  a  60-pound  box. 

There  is  also  another  difference  between 
valley  fruit  and  that  grown  in  the  foothills 
and  mountains,  the  latter  being  much  richer 
in  sugar  and  higher-flavored.  This  is  shown 
in  the  dried  product.  If  2)4  or  three  pounds 
ofigreen  foothill  prunes  make  a  pound  dried 


it  would  take  three  or  four  pounds  of  valley 
prunes  to  make  the  same  amount.  This  is  true 
of  other  fruits ;  but  whether  in  valley  or  foot¬ 
hills  this  sugary  juice  abounds  in  all.  The 
juice  of  a  ripe  French  prune  is  like  very  thin 
maple  sirup.  Dried  Bartlett  pears  are  as 
pliable  as  warm  taffy  and  almost  as  sweet  and 
sticky.  Many  Eastern  people  suppose  that  our 
figs,  raisins  and  best  French  prunes  are  in 
some  manner  sugared,  which  is  all  a  mistake; 
the  fruit  is  simply  dried  Our  most  common 
grapes  such  as  the  Mission,  Malvoysie,  Rose  of 
Peru,  Flame  Tokay,  etc., are  almost  raisiDs 
when  dried.  Wine  grapes  frequently  contain 
too  much  sugar  to  ferment  well.  Sometimes 
prunes,  plums  and  pears  are  siruped :  but  the 
sweetened  water  in  which  they  are  dipped  is 
intended  only  to  give  the  dried  fruit  a  gloss. 

The  crop  of  apricots  was  light,  peaches 
good,  prunes  fair— so  that  for  the  latter  grow¬ 
ers  got  one-half  to  two  cents  a  pound.  To  get 
California  fruit  of  good  quality  and  fairly 
clean,  buy  extras,  or  No.  1  Standard  cans,  and 
under  no  consideration  buy  or  use  anything 
called  “pie”  fruit.  In  dried  fruit  buy  no  low 
grades  of  prunes,  plums  or  peaches,  as  there 
is  plenty  of  stuff  put  up  that  was  not  fit  for 
food  before  it  was  canned  or  dried,  aud  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  so  afterwards,  although  sir¬ 
uped  and  sulphured  to  give  it  a  good  appear¬ 
ance.  When  the  fruit  growers  and  canneries 
and  driers  preserve  their  fruit  in  a  good  and 
uniform  manner,  have  all  the  operations  done 
in  a  cleanly  way,  and  use  only  good  fruit, 
then  only  will  California  fruit  get  the  name  it 
could  and  ought  to  have.  c.  w.  k. 


ABOUT  RUSSIAN  APPLES. 

PROFESSOR  J.  L.  BUDD. 

Success  of  apples  from,  South  Central  Russia 
in  the  Northern  Sates-;  their  season  of  ma¬ 
turity;  why  names  are  not  given  to  Rus¬ 
sian  apples  instead  of  numbers 

President  Lyon  quotes,  on  page  48  of  his 
valuable  report  on  Northern  fruits,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remark  made  by  the  writer,  two  years 
ago.  “So  far  as  the  winter  apples  of  South 
Central  Russia,  have  yet  fruited  in  Iowa,  they 
prove  as  good  keepers  as  in  their  native  home . 
In  like  manner  our  samples  of  fruit,  and  our  re¬ 
ports  from  our  many  trial  stations  North,  show 
that  the  varieties  from  provinces  in  interior 
Russia,  farther  north  than  Saratov,  mature  al¬ 
most  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  lines  of 
summer  heat  traced  by  Prof.  Dove  across  the 
two  continents.”  The  varied  references  to 
this  expressed  belief  assume  that  the  proofs 
are  still  lacking,  but  he  adds,  with  his  usual 
fairness  and  anxiety  for  the  advancement  of 
horticulture:  “It  would  seem  to  be  wise  to 
give  these  the  benefit  of  a  full  and  fair  trial 
before  sitting  in  judgment  upon  them.” 

This  year  we  have  fruited  quite  a  large 
number  of  the  varieties  grown  in  South  Cen¬ 
tral  Russia,  and  to-day  (September  27,)  I  have 
made  careful  notes  on  the  condition  of  the 
late-maturing  sorts.  As  aD  example,  we  first 
met  with  the  fruit  of  Astrokoff  (4  m)  on  the 
last  days  of  September  1882;  at  Vormesh  and 
Arel  in  South  Central  Russia.  At  that  time 
the  dent  corn  of  that  region  was  as  ripe  and 
dry  as  it  is  here  to-day,  and  mid- winter  apples, 
such  as  Astrokoff,  were  not  cruder  or  harder 
than  those  now  on  my  table.  With  the  same 
care  given  by  the  Russians  in  picking,  hand¬ 
ling  and  storing,  I  still  believe  these  varie¬ 
ties  will  keep  on  the  42nd  parallel  as  long  as 
in  Central  Russia  on  the  52ad  parallel.  To 
those  who  have  not  looked  up  the  subject  of 
summer  isotherms  on  the  two  continents,  this 
does  not  seem  possible;  yet  they  will  believe 
that  a  Belgian  winter  apple  would  be  all  right 
here  where  the  climate  would  permit  the 
variety  to  live  and  near,  yet  Belgium  is  as 
far  North  as  Saratov  on  the  Volga,  and  its 
summers  are  not  as  hot  by  many  degrees  as 
farther  east  on  the  Russian  steppes. 

As  to  the  point  made  by  President  Lyon, 
that  names  should  at  once  take  the  place  of 
numbers  with  all  the  Russian  fruits,  I  wish  to 
urge  that  we  must  have  more  time.  As  yet, 
the  same  name  does  not  always  mean  the 
same  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  tree  or  shrub. 
Mr.  Charles  Gibb  is  well  aware  of  this  fact 
and  has  wisely  given  the  names  and  numbers 
of  each  importation  separately  in  his  valuable 
report  on  nomenclature,  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society.  The 
Astrokoff  (4  m)  can  again  be  used  for  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  true  Astrokoff  is  a  fine,  even-sized, 
yellow  apple  of  the  season  of  Grimes’s  Golden 
and  Jonathan.  While  not  equal  to  these  in 
quality,  it  is  fully  as  desirable  for  any  use  as 
the  Baldwin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Astro¬ 
koff  of  the  Department  list  (No.  472)  is  “a 
small,  green,  conic  apple  without  basin,”  as 
described  by  Mr.  Gibb.  It  is  prized  by  Mr. 
Peterson  and  others,  of  Minnesota,  but  its 
true  name  is  unknown.  We  have  many  ex¬ 
amples  as  yet  of  this  kind.  Of  those  best 
known  I  will  name  numbers  60,  105,382,327,- 
413  and  469,  of  the  Department  list.  As  a 
rule,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  importations 


are  true  to  name,  yet  to  this  we  have  import¬ 
ant  exceptions. 

Ames,  Iowa. 


Ctrcnjwljfre. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


England. 

Pill,  Barnstaple,  Devon,  Sept.  17.— I  am 
sorry  to  say  this  has  been  a  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  harvest.  The  weather  has  been  bad  and 
the  yield  will  be  light  and  of  inferior  quality, 
but  the  straw  is  very  heavy,  and  great  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  experienced  in  cutting  a  large 
quantity,  as  it  had  to  be  done  by  hand.  The 
weather  now  seems  cleared  up  and  we  are 
having  the  finest  for  the  year,  and  harvest  is 
practically  over.  Hay  was  a  large  yield,  but 
made  badly.  Grass  is  very  plentiful  and 
store  cattle  from  £2  to  £4  higher  than  in  the 
spring,  so  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
farmers  have  done  fairly  well  this  year.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  but  badly  dis. 
eased.  I  am  growing  some  American  varie¬ 
ties,  which  are  enormous, and  fairly  free  from 
disease,  although  some  have  it  more  than 
others.  Among  those  I  am  trying  are  the 
Rural  Blush  and  Blue  Victor,  which  are  won¬ 
derful  croppers,  not  counting  the  diseased 
ones.  The  agricultural  shows  this  year  have 
been  fairly  successful,  but  I  do  not  see  many 
improvements  in  implements,  but  I  may  men¬ 
tion  two,  viz. :  Strawson’s  pneumatic  seed, 
manure  and  insecticide  distributor,  and 
McCormick’s  new  simple  knotter  to  the  self- 
binder,  which  I  think  simply  grand. 

R.  H.  p. 

New  York. 

South  Dayton,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  Sep¬ 
tember  18. — There  was  a  slight  frost  here 
on  September  6,  but  the  damage  was  not 
great.  The  greatest  injury  was  done  to  the 
corn  fodder,  corn  being  generally,  nearly  fit 
to  cut.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  large  crops  ,  so 
is  wheat.  One  piece  of  wheat  of  seven  chains 
and  34  links,  yielded  34  bushels  and  three 
pecks.  It  was  sowed  without  any  fertilizer 
or  manure,  on  a  piece  of  the  ground  that  had 
been  covered  with  horse  manure  which  had 
been  plowed  under,  and  the  ground  planted 
with  potatoes.  Wheat  is  worth  $t  ;  potatoes 
35  cents:  oats  30  cents;  hay  §1.  a.  h.  l. 

West  Virginia. 

Wheeling,  Ohio  Co.,  Sept.  20.— I  planted 
my  potatoes  after  the  Rural’s  method  on 
April  second  and  third.  Part  of  the  ground 
had  been  heavily  manured  the  year  before 
and  planted  in  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
Lima  beans.  It  was  again  heavily  manured 
and  plowed  under  and  a  part  was  manured 
again  on  the  surface  after  potatoes  had  been 
planted,  ground  being  so  dry  as  to  permit 
hauling  without  injury.  The  other  part  was 
a  cow  lot  where  cows  had  lain  during  the 
nights  for  two  summers.  This  was  plowed  in 
the  fall  and  plowed  twice  afterwards  before 
planting.  Potatoes  on  this  plot  were  a  little 
larger  and  of  much  better  quality  than  on  the 
other.  Neither  plot  was  a  success.  On  May  17th, 
when  the  vines  were  about  eight  inches  high, 
a  frost  cut  them  to  the  ground.  In  the  latter 
part  of  June  a  week  of  excessively  hot,  dry 
weather  practically  killed  them.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  were  dug  the  first  of  August  and  the 
largest  were  probably  a  little  larger  than 
large  hen- eggs.  No  method  of  culture  could 
have  secured  in  this  locality  a  fair  crop  of 
potatoes.  The  Rural’s  trench  method  will 
need  another  year’s  trial  here  before  its 
merits  can  be  passed  upon.  I  planted  one 
pound  of  Northern  Spy  potato,  cut  to  one  eye, 
in  ground  heavily  fertilized  with  hen-manure, 
malt  sprouts,  ashes  and  sand,  all  well  mixed. 
The  vines  did  not  suffer  from  frost  or  drought 
severely,  grew  rankly  through  July  and  were 
ahead  by  the  first  of  September.  I  did  not 
examine  them  during  their  growth  to  see  how 
the  potatoes  were  setting.  When  dug  a  few 
days  ago,  they  did  not  yield  two  pounds.  No 
signs  of  rotting  were  visible.  They  were 
planted  by  themselves  some  10  rods  distant 
from  the  others. 

This  has  been  a  remarkable  summer,  being 
dry  and  cold  up  to  June  the  first,  and  very 
hot  and  dry  in  June.  Rains  began  about  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  have  continued  to  be 
heavy  and  frequent  to  the  present  time.  On 
the  19th  of  July,  in  about  two  hours’  time,  from 
six  to  eight  inches  of  water  fell,  causing  the 
greatest  floods  ever  known  in  the  small 
streams  in  this  vicinity.  Fifteen  lives  were 
lost  by  drowning.  On  August  21,  there 
was  a  more  general  and  heavy  rainfall,  but  it 
extended  through  a  period  of  10  or  12  hours. 
No  lives  were  lost  in  this  vicinity  by  this 
flood.  These  two  floods  have  probably 
damaged  the  Pan-Handle  counties  (Ohio, 
Brooks,  and  Marshall)  of  West  Virginia,  to 
the  amount  of  one  million  dollars.  This  in¬ 
cludes  damage  to  railroads,  county  roads, 
farms  and  crops.  t.  j.  e 


AN8WERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  it  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper . 


CRACKS  IN  THE  HOOF-WALL:  COLLAR  BOILS: 

CASTRATING  SWINE. 

L.  O.  J.,  Moline ,  III. — 1.  What  are  the 
causes,  preventives  and  remedies  for  the 
splitting  of  the  outer  shell  of  a  horse’s  hoof? 
2.  When  a  horse  that  receives  good  grooming 
and  care,  is  constantly  troubled  with  collar- 
boils,  isn’t  it  a  sign  of  some  impurity  in  the 
blood?  3.  Are  there  any  particular  rules  for 
castrating  hogs?  Is  it  better  to  tear  than  to 
cut  the  cord?  4.  Is  it  advisable  to  spay  sows 
intended  for  pork? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1.  Cracks  in  the  hoof-wall  are  usually  due 
either  to  injuries,  as  treads  or  other  wound 
at  the  coronet  (the  ring  at  the  top  of  the  hoof) 
or  to  a  dry,  brittle  condition  of  the  hoof-wall 
commonly  resulting  from  undue  rasping  when 
the  horse  is  shod,  alternate  soaking  and  dry, 
ing,  and  inflammation  in  the  feet.  Turning 
suddenly  when  driving  at  a  rapid  pace,  may 
crack  the  hoof-wall  from  the  sudden  unequal 
strain.  Since  the  cracks  usually  occur  at  the 
quarter,  they  are  commonly  called  quarter- 
cracks.  To  prevent  such  cracking  of  the 
hoof- wall  all  wounds  at  the  coronet  should  be 
promptly  attended  to.  Fresh,  open  wounds 
should  be  carefully  washed  out  with  tejud 
water,  then  dried,  and  well  covered  with  pme- 
tar.  When  they  are  deep,  pour  in  a  little  oil 
of  turpentine  before  applying  the  tar.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  with  ragged  or  gaping 
wounds,  to  replace  and  retain  the  parts  in 
position  so  as  to  ensure  healing  without  the 
loss  of  any  portion  of  the  coronary  band, 
which  would  result  in  a  permanent  crack 
(false-quarter)  in  the  hoof-wall.  When  shod 
the  whole  outside  of  the  hoof-wall  should  not 
be  rasped  off  as  is  the  common  practice  with 
many  blacksmiths.  The  shoe  should  be  fitted 
to  the  hoof,  and  not  the  hoof  to  the  shoe. 
Avoid  as  far  as  possible  alternate  soaking  and 
drying  of  the  feet.  If  the  hoof  becomes 
too  dry  and  brittle  apply  a  coating  of  hoof- 
ointment  daily.  Equal  parts  of  pine  tar  and 
vaseline  melted  together  will  be  excellent  for 
this  purpose.  The  treatment  of  existing 
cracks  is  often  no  easy  task,  especially  if  the 
animal  continues  at  work.  One  of  the  most 
successful  methods  of  treatment,  is  to  cut  a 
transverse  groove  at  or  just  above  the  upper 
end  of  the  crack,  the  groove  to  be  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  long,  cut  to  the 
quick.  Then  drive  one  or  more  horse-shoe 
nails  through  the  edges  of  the  crack  and 
clinch,  so  as  to  hold  the  edges  firmly  together 
and  prevent  movement.  Oftentimes  the  nails 
alone  will  be  sufficient ;  but  if  the  crack  con¬ 
tinues  upward  as  the  new  horn  grows  down, 
the  notch  or  groove  should  be  cut  to  check  it. 
Finally  apply  a  bar-shoe,  being  careful  to 
give  an  even  bearing  all  around.  A  good 
liniment  applied  around  the  top  of  the  hoof 
twice  a  week  would  be  beneficial  by  stimulat¬ 
ing  a  more  active  growth  of  horn.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  liniment  is  excellent  for  that  purpose. 
Castile  soap  two  ounces,  camphor  one  ounce, 
rectified  spirit  one  pint,  strong  aqua  ammonia 
a  quarter  of  a  pint,  olive  oil  half  a  pint. 
Dissolve  the  soap  and  camphor  in  the  spirit, 
then  add  the  ammonia  and  oil  well  shaken 
together. 

2.  It  may  or  may  not  be,  according  to  the 
cause  and  nature  of  the  collar  boils,  and  the 
character  of  the  skin  of  that  particular  animal. 
Such  is  very  often  the  case,  ho  wever,  because 
a  horse  whose  blood  is  out  of  condition  from 
any  cause,  or  which  is  suffering  from  an  erup¬ 
tive  skin  disorder,  will  be  more  liable  to  suffer 
from  collar  boils  or  'galls  than'one  in  good 
health.  The  skin  of  one  horse  may  be  natur¬ 
ally  thinner  and  more  easily  broken  than  that 
of  another  receiving  the  same  care  and  treat¬ 
ment,  although  both  are  equally  healthy. 
Uneven,  badly  fitting,  or  dirty  harnesses  are 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  galls  or  collar 
boils  on  horses.  Blood  or  skin  diseases  re¬ 
quire  special  treatment.  To  prescribe  for 
such  we  should  have  a  full  history  and  de¬ 
scription  of  the  symptoms  in  each  individual 
case.  When  the  skin  becomes  tender  or  chafed 
under  the  harness,  bathe  the  parts  at  night 
with  cold  water  and  then  apply  absolution  of 


one  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  dissolved  in  a  quart 
of  water.  See  that  the  harness  is  properly 
fitted  and  kept  clean.  If  boils  or  abscesses 
form  they  should  be  fomented  with  warm 
water  or  poulticed  until  the  abscess  points; 
then  open  freely  and  treat  as  an  open  sore. 
Open  sores  may  be  treated  with  the  oxide  of 
zinc  ointment,  or  the  zinc  oxide  in  powder. 

3.  The  same  general  rules  that  apply  to  the 
castration  of  the  other  domestic  animals,  will 
apply  to  swine.  The  only  special  precautions 
necessary  are,  to  make  the  incision  low  down 
to  allow  of  free  drainage,  and  not  to  leave  a 
sac  or  pouch  to  catch  and  retain  the  dis¬ 
charge;  and  not  to  castrate  swine  during  hot 
weather.  Cool  or  cold  weather  is  desirable. 
Do  not  tear  out  the  cords  with  the  pig  or  any 
other  animal.  It  is  not  only  a  barbarous,  but 
an  unsafe  practice.  Either  twist  or  scrape 
the  anterior  part  of  the  cord  to  avoid  bleed¬ 
ing,  first  cutting  through  the  posterior  por¬ 
tion. 

4.  If  you  have  a  skilled  operator  at  hand  so 
as  to  suffer  little  or  no  loss,  the  operation 
would  undoubtedly  prove  quite  profitable,  al¬ 
though  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  would 
not  obtain  as  favorable  results  as  are  obtained 
in  the  spaying  of  heifers. 

ADVIOE  TO  INTENDING  EMIGRANTS. 

A.  H.  H.,  Rayville,  Md.—A  single  young 
man  full  of  ambition  and  energy  has  a  one- 
eighth  interest  in  a  $3,000  farm.  He  has  the 
privilege  of  living  on  it,  working,  and  taking 
all  he  can  make  out  of  it  after  supporting  a 
family  of  four,  including  himself.  He  has 
been  doing  this  for  five  years,  and  finds  that 
.  after  paying  all  expenses  and  keeping  the 
place  in  good  condition,  there  is  nothing  left. 
He  is  thinking  of  going  to  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory;  would  it  be  advisable  for  him  to  do  so? 
What  business  would  be  best  for  him  there, 
and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  country  ? 

Ans. — This  is  a  case  where  one  might  well 
hesitate  to  give  advice.  Too  much  depends 
upon  the  man  himself.  A  word  from  a  disin¬ 
terested  outsider  might  lead  this  young  man 
into  a  worse  condition  than  that  in  which  he 
now  stands.  Washington  Territory  possesses 
many  attractions  for  an  energetic  young  man. 
One  can  readily  find,  in  that  vast  Territory, 
climate,  soil  and  opportunities  that  willsurely 
please  him.  One  can  readily  make  a  home 
there.  But  it  is  “out  of  the  world”  to  one 
who  has  strong  family  or  social  ties  at  the 
East.  Our  friend’s  grand  children  may  see 
the  day  when  the  dweller  in  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory  can  feel  that  his  friends  near  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  are  within  a  few  hours  of 
them,  but  he  never  will.  If  the  young  man 
goes  West  he  can  reasonably  expect 
that  he  will  find  an  opportunity  to 
show  just  what  there  is  in  him,  and 
hat  his  success  will  be  measured  by 
his  capabilities.  Success  never  comes  to 
the  sluggard,  the  coward  or  the  careless,  no 
matter  what  part  of  the  country  he  goes  into. 
The  lazy  man  bad  better  stay  at  the  East.  If 
the  young  man  expects  to  go  west  to  make 
enough  money  in  a  few  years,  to  enable  him 
to  come  back  and  display  his  wealth,  he  will 
be  disappointed.  If  he  goes  at  all,  he  should 
go  to  stay,  or  go  prepared  to  spend  what 
money  he  has  in  investigation  and  then  come 
home  and  call  the  record  square.  If  the 
writer  of  this  occupied  what  he  considers  the 
position  of  this  young  man  to  be,  he  would 
start  early  next  March  for  some  point  in  Col¬ 
orado— say  Denver  or  Greeley— and  hire  out 
on  a  stock  ranch,  or  wheat  farm  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  If  in  the  fall,  he  found  that  it  suit¬ 
ed  him  [to  stay  away  from  the  East,  and  he 
still  wanted  to  see  Washington  Territory,  he 
would  cross  the  mountains  and  make  his  way 
across  to  San  Francisco  and  thence  to  the 
Territory.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  next  to  an' 
possible  for  one  person  to  so  advise  another 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  that  the  result  will 
be  fully  satisfactory. 

AN  ICE-HOUSE;  CARROTS  OR  BRAN  FOR 
HORSES? 

L.  P.  H.,  Hillier,  Ont.,  Canada.— 1.  The 
stone  wall  on  the  north  side  of  my  barn  is  10 
feet  high ;  would  it  do  to  build  an  ice-house 
against  it?  I  could  fill  it  very  easily  from  the 
bridge  leading  into  the  barn.  How  should 
the  ice-house  door  be  built?  2.  Which  would 
it  be  the  cheaper  to  buy  for  horses,  carrots  at 
$12  per  ton  or  brau  at  $18  per  ton?  I  have 
plenty  of  rye  and  buckwheat,  but  very  little 
oats  and  no  hay.  I  have  to  feed  the  grain 
ground  on  cut  straw. 

Ans.— 1.  The  door  of  an  ice-house  should  be 
quite  as  impervious  to  warmth  as  the  walls 
are.  You  could  build  against  the  stone  wall 
of  the  barn,  but  to  secure  the  requisite  air¬ 
tight  wall  the  ice-house  should  be  made  quite 
independent  of  the  barn  wall,  although  built 
close  up  to  it.  Otherwise,  the  ice-house  would 
certainly  settle  away  from  the  barn  wall  and 
leave  space  for  air  to  enter.  The  door  of  an 
ice-house  should  be  made  as  close  as  possible 
outside  and  inside,  and  in  the  summer  the 
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space  should  be  filled  with  sheaves  of  straw. 
It  is  best  to  take  ice  always  from  the  top,  and 
when  a  supply  is  taken  out  the  sawdust 
covering  should  be  replaced.  The  bridge 
of  the  barn  in  this  case  would  afford  a 
convenient  way  for  taking  out  the  ice.  2.  A 
ton  of  carrots  contains  1,700  pounds  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  a  ton  of  bran  contains  only  260  pounds. 
The  300  pounds  of  the  dry  substance  contain 
30  pounds  of  flesh-forming  matter,  (albumin¬ 
oids)  and  230  pounds  of  fat-forming  substance 
carbohydrates.  The  1,740  pounds  of  bran 
contain[280  pounds  of  albuminoids  and  1,350 
pounds  of  carbohydrates, besides  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
which  are  valuable  in  animal  growth  and 
manure,  which  carrots  do  not  contain.  At 
the  prices  mentioned,  a  ton  of  bran  is  worth 
several  times  as  much  as  a  ton  of  carrots. 
The  actual  feeding  value  of  a  ton  of  carrots  is 
not  more  than  $2.50;  while  that  of  bran  is 
$17.62.  The  manure  left  after  feeding'a  ton 
of  bran  is  worth  $10  at  the  values  charged  in 
artificial  fertilizers.  A  few  carrots  are  useful 
in  healthful  effect  in  the  digestion  of  dry  food, 
hut  if  the  food  consists  of  oat  straw  cut  and 
moistened  and  mixed  with  rye,  buckwheat 
and  bran  in  equal  parts  finely  ground,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  the  use  of  carrots. 

ICHNEUMON  PARASITES  ON  THE  TOMATO  WORM. 

W.  H.  Lockport,  N.  F.— What  are  the  para¬ 
sites  that  appear  to  be  preying  on  the  inclosed 
tomato  worms  ? 

answered  by  professor  a.  j.  cook. 

The  white,  egg-like  bodies  attached  to  the 
backs  of  the  large  green  Tomato  worm  -larvae 
are  cocoons  of  a  small  ichneumon  fly  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  Braconidm,  and  probably 
of  the  genus  Blacus.  We  also  find  similar  co¬ 
coons  on  cabbage  caterpillars,  and  on  the 
larvae  of  the  grape  sphinx.  These  cocoons 
were  spun  by  larvae  that  had  eaten  the  to¬ 
mato  worm  up  alive,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it 
that  it  can  never  even  pupate,  much  less  be¬ 
come  a  moth.  Thus  these  little  flies  are  our 
friends,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  common  is  greatly  encourag¬ 
ing.  From  these  egg-like  bodies  the  small 
flies  soon  come  forth,  prepared  to  lay  their 
eggs  in  others  of  our  insect  foes.  Our  gar¬ 
dener  should  understand  the  significance  of 
these  cocoons  and  never  destroy  the  insects 
bearing  them,  for  if  let  alone  they  will  be¬ 
come  his  very  efficient  servants,  and  will  work 
without  a  boss,  or  direction. 

POTATO  DIGGERS. 

D.  W.  D.  F.,  Plainfield ,  N.  ./.—What  kind 
of  a  potato  digger  does  Mr.  Terry  use,  as 
mentioned  in  his  article  on  “Gathering  the 
Potato  Crops”  in  the  Rural  of  September 
22?  I  have  this  year  about  1,000  bushels  of 
potatoes,  grown  on  a  semi-RuRAL  plan  (flat 
culture).  I  believe  the  greatest  share  of  the 
cost  of  production  is  the  digging,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  find  a  machine  (at  not  too  great  a 
cost)  to  lessen  labor  and  expense. 

Ans.— On  page  575  will  be  found  another 
article  by  Mr.  Terry  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
various  diggers  he  has  used,  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  successful  one.  The  digger 
which  he  finds  valuable  is  the  McCallum, 
which  costs  $100.  There  are  many  others, 
working  upon  various  different  principles,  but 
he  finds  them  all  defective  in  one  way  or 
another.  We  have  never  experimented  with 
the  different  diggers.  Mr.  Terry’s  statements 
can  be  relied  upon. 


Miscellaneous. 


G.  B.,  Decor  ah,  la— The  plant  you  send 
for  name  seems  to  bo  a  variety  of  the  South¬ 
ern  cow-pea — Dolichos. 

A  “ Subscriber ,”  Lake  Side,  N.  Y.— The 
Daniel  Plow  Sulky  is  made  by  the  Daniels’ 
Plow  Co.,  Havana,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.,' North  East,  Md—  The  wheat,  speci. 
mens  of  which  you  send,  is  what  is  known  as 
Patagonian,  though  probably  this  is  a  new 
name  for  an  old  variety. 

T.  P.,  Charleston,  W.  Va— Where  can  I 
get  some  new  seed  wheat  to  sow  this  fall? 

Ans.— Frofn  W.  Atlee,  Burpeo  &  Co.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  or  Samuel  Wilson,  Mechanicsville, 
Pa. 

R.  L.  T.,  Lapeer,  Mich.— The  glands  of  the 
throat  of  my  8^-months-old  colt  have  been 
enlarged  from  the  time  he  was  foaled.  They 
are  now  the  sizeof  a  hen’s  egg.  Can  anything 
be  done  to  reduce  them? 

Ans.— Yes;  paint  them  once  a  week  with 
compound  tincture  of  iodine.  They  will  pro¬ 
bably  disappear  as  the  colt  grows  older. 


DISCUSSION. 


MARVELOUS  HOG  RAISING 

J.  T.,  Rome  N.  Y.  If  I  should  be  elected  a 


director  of  one  of  the  experiment  stations, 
judging  from  my  past  experiments,  I  would 
most  likely  experiment  with  new  sorts  of 
potatoes,  grains, and  fodder  crops;  but  on  read¬ 
ing  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  page  599,  what  M.  L.  says  about  swine— 
the  Poland  china  in  particular, — and  his  mode 
of  feeding  and  the  kind  of  feed  he  uses,  I 
think  on  reflection  that  I  would  experiment 
on  the  feeding  of  swine.  I  thought  I  had  some 
experience  in  experimenting  with  the  feeding 
of  swine,  but  M.  L.’s  story  beats  all  I  ever 
remember  .reading  about.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  me  t  ?  have  M.  L.  publish  his  strict 
accounts  with  the  different  breeds  of  hogs, 
their  weights  |at  the  begining  of  his  feeding, 
and  their  live  and  dressed  weights  when 
slaughtered,  so  that  others  could  see  how  they 
compared  with  their  doings  in  that  branch  of 
farming.  M.  L.  must  have  some  remarkably 
heavy  porkers.  Only  think  of  a  growth  of 
five  pounds  a  day,  that  is,  150  pounds  in  30 
days,  900  pounds  in  six  months,  and  in  one 
year — 365  days — 1,825  pounds,  and  the  offal 
contained  in  a  two-quart  pan !  At  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  the  pint,  there  would  be  four 
pounds  of  offal:  what  enormous  porkers  M. 
L.  must  raise  and  that  too  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 
Query:  is  there  a  mistake  made  in  M.  L.’s 
statements?  It  seems  there  must  be  to  one 
old  farmer. 

THE  POTATO  FLEA  BEETLE  CREPIDODERA 
(HALTICA)  CUCUMERIS. 

C.  H.  G.,  Iowa  Experiment  Station —I 
have  been  interested  in  the  Rural’s  accounts 
of  damage  done  to  the  potato  vines  in  the  East 
during  the  past  summer  by  this  little  beetle. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  fact  that  this 
pest  is  in  the  West  as  well.  On  June  16,  I 
gathered  a  number  of  these  beetles  from  a 
garden  patch  of  potatoes,  in  this  vicinity,  and 
the  leaves  were  at  that  time  badly  perforated 
as  a  result  of  their  attack.  I  have  not  visited 
a'patch  of  potatoes  since  in  which  their  work 
was  not  apparent.  In  some  cases  the  vines 
have  died  down  before  the  tubers  were  ripe, 
which  must  have  lessened  the  crop  materially. 
Farmers  have  complained  of  their  potato  tops 
dying  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  most  cases 
the  flea-beetle  was  the  cause,  but,  being  so 
small,  it  has  escaped  unnoticed. 

COMPLAINT  AGAINST  THE  NIAGARA  GRAPE  CO. 

A.C.  WawkeshAjWis.— Three  years  ago lavt 
spring,  I  procured  through  the  Rural  a  Nia¬ 
gara  grape-vine,  presumably  from  the  origin¬ 
ator.  (It  had  the  “  seal  ”  duly  affixed).  Af¬ 
ter  nursing  and  watching  it  for  three  years, 
this  season  it  bore,  and  to  my  utter  disgust 
produced  Moore’s  Early  grapes,  with  which 
variety  I  was  already  supplied.  Now,  this 
circumstance,  if  standing  alone,  might  well  be 
overlooked;  but  unfortunately  it  is  but  one  of 
a  constant  series  of  such  blunders  permitted, 
if  not  perpetrated,  by  that  large  class  who  are 
wont  to  denounce  the  “Washington  Seed 
Store.  ”  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  notice 
of  this  would  not  be  entirely  inappropriate  in 
the  Rural’s  department  of  “  Eye-Opener.  ” 

Rt  N-Y.  This  is  the  first  complaint  against 
the  Niagara  Grape -.Co.  we  have  heard. 

A.  M.,  Bay  City,  Mich.— A  few  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  farmer  and  read  the  Rural,  I 
had  a  correspondence  with  it  in  reference  to 
wheat  turning  to  chess,  which  resulted  in  the 
assertion  on  its  part  that  such  a  thing  could 
not  be.  Still, ’it  is  my  full  belief  that  under 
certain  conditions  wheat  will  turn  to  chess.  I 
have  a  theory  in  reference  to  the  matter,  but 
have  never  put  it  to  a  practical  test.  This 
fall,  just  after  the  wheat  plant  gets  a  thrifty 
start,  will  Lthe  Rural  editor  please  select  a 
foot  square  of  wheat  (not  chess)  and  sever  the 
main  root  above  the  wheat  kernel, 'from  each 
plant,  and  see  what  the  result  will  be  at 
harvest  time? 


and  roots,  were  therefore  questions  of  consid¬ 
erable  interest  and  importance.  All  his  ' 
evidence  points  to  a  very  considerably  larger 
loss  of  food  in  the  silo,  than  there  is  during 
hay  making,  and  the  loss  appears  to  be  larger 
in  grass  silage  than  in  clover.  In  one  set  of 
experience  where  green  oats  were  made  into 
silage  and  were  fed  to  oxen  against  the  ripe 
crop,  cut  into  chaff,  straw,  and  grain  to¬ 
gether,  the  silage  proved  so  inferior  to  the 
ripe  crop  that  he  was  led  to  think  that  much 
of  the  starch  of  the  grain,  which  when  put  in¬ 
to  the  silo  was  quite  soft,  was  destroyed  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  fermentation. 

Dr.  Lawes  has  not  seen  his  way  to  substitute 
silage  for  root  crops,  nor  can  he  say  that 
where  seasons  are  favorable  for  hay-making 
he  can  see  his  way  to  converting  these  crops 
into  silage.  If,  however,  silage  is  only  to  be 
made  in  those  seasons  when  good  hay  cannot 
be  made.  It  will  be  argued  that  a  silo  is  not 
required,  and  it  will  be  better  to  adopt  the 
stack  system.  A  good  silo  is,  he  thinks,  indis¬ 
pensable  where  farm  crops  are  regularly  grown 
for  silage  purposes,  but  under  other  circum¬ 
stances  the  cheapest  method  by  which  the 
necessary  pressure  can  be  obtained  is  perhaps 
the  best. 

With  a  rainfall  which  averages  about  28 
inches  per  annum  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  he 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  upon  his  farm, 
which  is  about  one  half  permanent  pasture, 
and  one  half  arable,  ensilage  cannot  De 
adopted  successfully  as  part  of  the  regular 
farm  crops,  but  it  is  of  great  value  during  wet 
seasons  when  good  hay  cannot  be  made. 

If  he  lived  in  other  parts  of  the  British 
Isles,  where;the  atmosphere  was  moist  and  the 
rainfall  greater,  he  would  then  place  a  much 
higher  value  on  the  process,  as  he  would  con¬ 
sider  ensilage  crops  as  part  of  the  regular 
system  of  the  farm. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes  on  Ensilage.— Dr.  J.  B. 
jawes  says  in  the  London  Ag.  Gazette,  that 
Tactical  farmers  have  never  looked  with  very 
avorable  eyes  at  the  system  of  ensilage— in 
act  they  have  looked  upon  it  more  as  a  kind 
f  plaything,  suitable  for  landowners,  who 
lave  had  farms  thrown  upon  their  hands.  It 
s  said  that  the  last  disastrous  hay-making 
eason  has  caused  many  practical  farmers  to 
lirect  their  attention  to  ensilage  who  have 
lever  done  so  before. 

He  has  upon  his  farm  about  fifty  dairy  cows 
or  the  production  of  milk,  which  is  sold  in 
jondou,  and  above  100  head  of  cattle  of 
various  ages.  The  questions,  whether  silage 
vas  a  good  food,  and  also  an  economical  food, 
md  whether  it  could  take  the  place  of  hay 


The  Unreliability  of  Soil  Analysis  by 
Chemical  Means.— It  is  often  thought  that  a 
chemical  examination  of  any  soil  will  reveal 
the  true  value  of  the  ingredients  contained  in 
it.  Many  consequently  have  the  idea  that  to 
analyze  .the  soil  chemically  is  sufficient  to 
show  what  elements  are  present  and  how  much 
of  these  elements  can  be  utilized  by  the  plant 
in  the  pocess  of  its  growth.  And  further, that 
by  knowing  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
matured  plant  and  the  total  amount  of  these^ 
constituents*extracted  by  the  crop,  it  will  be* 
an  easy  step  to  ascertain  what  mineral  fertil¬ 
izers  are  needed  to  apply  to  the  soil  to  make 
up  any  deficiency  caused  by  their  absence 
from  the  soil,  or  to  make  good  what  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  the  crop. 

Director  H.  B.  Battle,  of  the  N.  C.  E.  S., 
says  that  the’fallacy  of  this  reasoning  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  chemical  examination  of  the 
soil,  while  it  does  give  the  total  quantity  of 
its  constituents,  does  not  give  the  quantity 
available  to  the  plant,  such  as  can  be  utilized 
by  the  plant.  This  fact  is  all-important,  for 
there  may  be  plant  food  in  abundance,  in  the 
soil,  yet  in  such  a  form  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  plant  to  derive  any  benefit  from  its 
presence,  though  it  may  lie  in  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  its  numerous  roots.  Many  of  our 
ordinary  feldspathic  rocks  contain  in  every 
100  pounds  as  many  as  10  pounds  of  potash. 
Yet  those  10  pounds — almost  equivalent  to 
100  pounds  of  kainit— are  in  such  an  insoluble, 
unavailable  form,  that  they  are  absolutely 
unserviceable  as  plant  food,  unless  by  some 
process  of  disintegration  and  decomposition, 
they  may  become  changed  to  a  form  which 
the  plant  can  take  up. 

The  thorough  chemical  examination  will 
give  the  quantity  of  potash  present,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  quantity  of  the  other  chemical  ele¬ 
ments,  but  the  science  of  chemistry  has  not 
yet  devised  an  exact  method  for  determining 
the  proportion  of  these  constituents,  which  is 
available  to  the  needs  of  the  plant,  and  which 
can  be  used  by  it  in  its  growth. 

But  does  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil,  no 
matter  with  what  exactness  it  is  carried  out, 
show  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  contents  of 
the  soil?  Can  we  depend  on  its  rosults  to  show 
with  definiteness  what  fertilizer  to  apply  to 
the  soil  to  render  it  more  productive?  For 
this  distinct  pui  pose  the  chemical  analysis, 
always  so  delicate  and  accurate,  is  inadequate. 
A  cubic  foot  of  our  average  upland  soil  (from 
results  obtained  at  the  Station  in  the  past), 
weighs  110  pounds.  An  acre  of  this  soil,  nine 
inches  deep,  weighs  2,835,062  pounds,  or  a 
fraction  over  1,417  tons.  Nine  inches  are  taken 
as  an  average  depth  reached  by  plants’  roots; 
with  cotton  the  tap-root  grows  even  much 
lower  than  this.  The  ordinary  application  of 
ammoniated  fertilizer  is  200  to  300  pounds  to 
the  acre.  If  this  application  of  300  pounds  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  an  aver¬ 
age  sample  obtained,  then  by  no  chemical 
means,  no  matter  how  delicate,  cau  this  am¬ 
moniated  fertilizer  be  detected;  and  yet  this 
application  chaugos  the  yield  from  an  unpro¬ 
ductive  to  a  productive  one,  and  draws  the 
line  between  success  and  failure.  Not  only 
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cannot  300  pounds  to  the  acre  be  detected  by 
chemical  means,  but  it  is  also  the  case  with 
500  pounds,  with  1,000  pounds,  with  one  ton, 
to  the  acre.  We  can  see,  therefore,  how  little 
we  can  expect  from  a  chemical  analysis  of  a 
soil. 


Sheep-raising  in  Australia.  —  Consul 
Griffith,  writing  from  Sidney,  Australia,  on 
August  0th  last,  sent  to  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  a  very  valuable  paper  referring  to  the 
wool  production  of  the  Australian  colonies. 
It  shows  the  exports  of  wool  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  and,  therefore,  shows  an  un¬ 
usual  and  praiseworthy  freshness.  With 
about  00,000,000  population  the  United  States 
had,  last  year,  44,759,314  sheep;  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  3,500,000  Australia  has  96,462,- 
038  sheep.  The  totals  for  each  colony  are  as 
follows:  New  South  Wales,  40,965,152;  New 
Zealand,  15,285,501;  Queensland,  12,920,158; 
Victoria,  10,623,985;  South  Australia,  7,254,- 
000;  West  Australia,  1,909,944;  Tasmania, 
1,547,242.  The  aggregate  of  96,462,038  com¬ 
pares  with  a  total  of  78,888,710  in  1885,  as 
shown  by  the  special  report  on  the  wool¬ 
growing  of  the  world  that  was  published  by 
our  Bureau  of  Statistics  last  year.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  numbers  of  sheep  in  the  two 
other  great  sheep-raising  countries  at  the 
dates  of  the  last  official  returns,  according  to 
Bradstreet’s:  European  Russia  in  1882,  47,508,- 
966  and  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1885.  75,- 
000,000.  Australasia  thus  has  a  long  lead 
among  the  wool-producing  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  exports  of  wool  from  all  the  Austral¬ 
asian  colonies  during  the  year  1887-88 
amounted  to  1,283,350  bales,  as  against  1,185,- 
282  bales  in  1886-87,  the  increase  falling  little 
short  of  100,000  bales.  New  South  Wales  is 
credited  with  about  three-fifths  of  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  Queensland  and  Victoria  with 
most  of  the  rest.  There  was  a  small  decrease 
in  Tasmania  and  Now  Zealand. 

Mr.  Griffith  reports  that  in  neaily  every 
part  of  Australasia  the  last  clip  was  of  much 
better  quality  than  the  one  next  precod¬ 
ing. 

Of  the  export  trade  the  past  year  1,172.345 
bales  went  to  London  and  88,236  bales  to  the 
continent,  and  only  23,769  bales  came  to  the 
United  States. 

The  growth  of  wool-growing  in  Queensland 
is  attracting  particular  attention.  That  col¬ 
ony  now  ranks  ahead  of  Victoria  and  well  up 
to  New  Zealand.  Notwithstanding  former 
doubts  and  prejudices,  sheep  husbandry 
promises  to  become  exceedingly  important 
and  profitable.  In  Western  Australia,  in  like 
manner,  though  few  sheep  are  to  be  found 
there  now,  the  flocks  are  steadily  increasing. 
The  interior  of  the  colony,  however,  appears 
to  be  permanently  unavailable  for  grazing. 

Special  effort  is  made  by  the  Australian 
wool-growers  to  develop  their  own  markets. 
Between  30  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  product  of 
the  various  colonies  is  sold  at  home.  At  Sid¬ 
ney  and  Melbourne  excellent  facilities  for  the 
business  have  been  established.  The  growers 
find  sales  at  home  more  satisfactory  in  many 
particulars  than  sales  on  consignment  to  Lon¬ 
don. 


Bran  and  Potatoes  Compared.— 100 
pounds  of  potatoes  worth  40  cents  contain  one 
pound  protein  and  16.6  pounds  of  carbohy¬ 
drates.  100  pounds  of  wheat  bran  worth  60 
cents,  contain  12  6  pounds  of  protein  and  47 
pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  fat. 

It  is  quite  evident,  says  Prof.  Henry  in 
Hoard’s  Dairyman,  that  the  bran  is  far 
cheaper  than  the  potatoes  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  prices  named,  and  if  a  farmer 
can  get  25  cents  per  bushel  for  the  potatoes 
he  can  afford  to  haul  them  some  distance  to 
exchange  for  bran  at  such  prices.  The  pota¬ 
toes  would  require  cooking  if  fed  to  cows- 
Prof.  Henry  believes,  however,  that  if  one 
should  feed  potatoes  to  stock  ho  will  get  rath¬ 
er  better  results  than  would  be  indicated  by  a 
chemical  analysis.  Animals  require  variety 
in  their  food  in  order  to  mako  the  best  gains 
and  the  fanner  who  feeds  nothing  but  hay 
and  bran,  or  cornstalks  and  bran  all  winter 
long,  will  find  that  for  a  time  his  cows  will 
show  remarkable  results  from  any  new  kind 
of  palatable  food  they  may  receive. 

The  actual  feeding  value  of  an  apple  or 
pickle  may  be  very  small,  but  when  one’s  sys_ 
tern  craves  either  it  is  probable  that  at  that 
time  it  is  worth  much  beyond  what  the  chem¬ 
ist  would  assert.  For  this  reason  potatoes 
may  have  a  higher  value  than  that  given  to 
them,  but  if  one  is  to  feed  a  large  quantity 
he  may  consider  the  figures  given  as  about 
correct. 


The  Draft-Horse  Business.— There  is 
something  peculiar  about  the  draft-horse 
business  of  this  country,  remarks  the  Breeder’s 
Gazette.  It  is  about  35  years  since  our  people 
began  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  our  horse 
stock  might  be  greatly  improved  by  the  im 


portation  of  the  heavy  draft  breeds  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  from  that  time  down 
to  the  present  the  business  of  importing  and 
breeding  draft  horses  has  not  experienced  a 
check  or  a  reverse.  No  other  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country,  whether  pertaining  to 
agriculture  or  any  other  industry,  has  been  so 
uniformly  prosperous.  The  importers  have 
all  made  money;  their  customers  who  have 
bought  these  imported  horses  have  almost 
universally  made  money;  farmers  who  have 
bred  to  these  imported  stallions  have  all  made 
money  by  so  doing,  and  still  the  business  goes 
on  and  grows;  and  still  the  demand  goes  out 
from  our  large  cities,  from  our  lumber  camps 
and  from  our  mining  districts  for  more  and 
better  heavy  draft  horses.  All  horses  of  the 
heavy  draft  type,  that  are  bred  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  find  a  quick  market  at  good  prices  as  soon 
as  they  are  old  enough  for  use,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  an  abatement  of  this  demand. 
Surely,  breeders  of  draft  horses  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  unexampled  prosperity  of 
their  business  in  the  past  and  its  bright,  pros¬ 
pective  future. 


PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 

The  reduction  of  the  labor  on  the  farm,  and 
the  consequent  benefit  to  the  wives,  is  reason 
enough  why  the'average  farmer  should  patron¬ 
ize  the  butter  factory,  says  Col.  Curtis  in  the 
Albany  Cultivator.  This  everlasting  talk 
about  the  percentages  of  cream,  and  one  man 
doing  more  than  his  share,  and  another  doing 
less,  is  mighty  unprofitable.  No  good  comes 
out  of  it.  It  can  only  lead  to  distrust,  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  discouragement,  and  some  men, 
who  are  doing  better  and  getting  more  money 
than  they  ever  got  before  from  their  dairy, 
will  imagine  they  are  being  robbed . 

Mr.  Thomas  says  that  if  cultivators  would 
provide  for  themselves  good  fruit-rooms, 
which  could  be  kept  uniformly  cool  by  admit¬ 
ting  cold  air  in  cool  nights  and  closing  dur¬ 
ing  warmer  days,  regulating  the  temperature 
with  the  help  of  thermometers,  fine,  delicious, 
melting  pears  would  be  more  commonly  seen, 
the  winter  through,  and  be  of  more  easy  at¬ 
tainment . . . 

Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  of  Painesville,  O. 
say  that  the  planting  of  dwarf  apples  has 
been  attended  with  gratifying  success.  Al¬ 
most  all  sorts  succeed  well,  they  say,  when 
worked  upon  the  Paradise  stock,  producing  a 
very  small  tree  shrub.  These  commence  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  the  second  year  from  planting,  and 
being  as  healthy  as  standard  trees  and  produc¬ 
tive  are  a  great  ornament  and  satisfaction. 
They  should  be  planted  from  six  to  eight  feet 
apart,  and  will  produce  fruit  without  the  de¬ 
lay  attending  standards.  Being  trained  low, 
they  are  valuable  for  the  West.  Taking  up 
but  little  room  they  are  especially  adapted  for 
village  gardens  of  small  extent,  giving  the 
owners  a  constant  and  sure  supply  of  choice 
fruit,  far  superior  to  any  which  can  be  bought 
in  market . 

Cut  the  corn  before  frost  and  husk  and 
house  it  as  soon  as  possible . 

In  the  matter  of  the  use  of  galvanized  iron 
water-pipes  or  reservoirs,  Science  News  takes 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  practice  attended  with 
danger  to  health,  on  account  of  the  action  of 
water  upon  the  zinc  coating,  forming  soluble 
and  poisonous  salts.  Certain  cases  have  come 
to  its  knowledge  where  sickness  and  even 
death  have  undoubtedly  occurred  from  this 
cause . 

A  Correspondent  of  the  Weekly  Press 
was  for  many  years  bothered  and  could  never 
tell  whether  his  apple  juice  was  coming  o.ut 
vinegar  or  hard  cider.  Two  years  ago  he  read 
in  an  agricultural  paper  that  a  pound  or  two 
of  bread-dough  .put  into  a  barrel  of  cider 
would  make  it  the  best  of  vinegar  in  a  short 
time.  He  found  it  a  complete  success,  the 
cider  to  which  this  was  added  making  very 
strong,  clear  vinegar.  The  dough  should  be 
put  into  the  barrels  after  it  is  kneaded  enough 
for  baking . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 


Report  N.  J.  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture:— Mr.  Crane:  “As  to  the  question, 
‘should  skimmed  milk  be  sold’?  I  would  say 
that,  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  the  New 
J ersey  farmers,  it  should  be  answered  in  the 
negative”  *  *  *  “  Considering  the  cheap 

and  nearly  worthless  character  of  skimmed 
milk,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  better  article,  it  seems  like 
offering  a  premium  for  rascality  to  allow  it  to 
be  sold  at  all.”  *  *  *  Mr.  Abbott: — 
“  Skimmed  milk  should  be  sold  because  the 
public  have  a  right  to  it  as  to  every  other 
cheap  and  wholesome  food,  and  he  who  takes 
away  this  privilege,  robs  the  poor  man’s  purse. 

Skimmed  milk  should  be  sold  because  there 


by  a  valuable  and  honest  'market  is  created 
for  a  by-product  in  the  supplying  of  cream 
and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter. — Dr.  Newton:  “I  have  so 
.  often  noticed  that  those  complained  of  for 
violating  the  milk  law  are  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  the  standard  is  too 
high,  but  I  have  also  noticed  that  all 
future  shipments  from  these  people  are 
far  above  that  standard,  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Borton:  “In  the  spring  of  1887  a  warrant 
was  served  on  me  as  being  guilty  of  watering 
my  milk.  Knowing  I  was  innocent,  I  took 
some  pains  to  find  how  my  milk  would  anal¬ 
yze.  My  dairy  at  that  time  consisted  of  about 
two  thirds  Holsteins  and  other  grades,  and 
the  others  were  of  common  stock.  I  had  one 
cow  of  Guernsey  stock.  I  took  a  sample  of 
her  milk  and  a  sample  from  one  of  the  poorest 
of  the  herd,  and  sent  it  to  the  experiment 
station  to  be  analyzed,  and  found  there  was  a 
difference  of  nearly  four  per  cent.  The  com¬ 
mon-stock  milk  showed  10.51,  and  the  Guern¬ 
sey  showed  14  40,  though  both  were  fed  with 
the  same  kind  of  feed,  in  similar  quantity  and 
under  the  same  conditions  throughout.  Then 
I  took  samples  of  the  night’s  milk  and  morn¬ 
ing’s  milk  and  sent  them  for  analysis  and  we 
found  that  the  morning  milk  was  much  better 
than  the  night  milk.  The  night’s  milk 
showed  11.72  per  cent.,  and  the  morning’s 
milk  showed  12.34  per  cent.  That  would 
bring  the  average  about  12  per  cent.,  but  the 
inspector  in  taking  samples  of  milk  does  not 
look  for  the  average,  but  takes  the  lowest  he 
can  find.  The  night’s  and  morning’s  milk  you 
cannot  mix  so  as  to  get  an  average  grade, 
without  they  are  of  the  same  temperature. 
In  this  way  you  can  see  how  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  inspector,  through  the  variation 
of  the  milk  from  different  cows  at  the  same 
time  from  the  same  feed,  or  the  variation  be¬ 
tween  night’s  and  morning’s  milk  from  the 
same  cow.” - Mr.  Voorhees:  “In  the  town¬ 

ship  where  I  live  we  generally  raise  from 
about  $1,800  to  $2,000  for  our  roads.  I  do  not 
believe  that  out  of  this  money  there  is  act¬ 
ually  $600  worth  of  honest  work  put  on  the 
roads  in  a  year.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 

our  township  is  any  worse  than  others.” - 

Harpers’  Weekly:  “A  Tariff  Discussion 
(i excitedly ):  ‘What  that  yer  says,  Lemuel 
Simpkins?’ 

‘I  said  that  the  Mills  Bill  taxes  my  onder- 
standin’.’ 

‘Get  out,  yer  can’t  tell  me  there’s  any  tax 
on  a  man’s  onderstandin’,  leastwise  on  yourn — 

it  wouldn't  be  worth  collecting  ” - N.  Y. 

Times:  Agricultural  depression  as  a  common 
misfortune  is  unknown  in  this  country,  and 
the  farmer  who  complains  of  it  has  some  good 
cause  for  complaint  in  himself  or  his  work  or 
management  and  not  in  his  condition  or  posi¬ 
tion.” - Western  Rural:  “With  proper 

management  the  Scandinavian  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany  will  bring  the  entire  coterie  of  grain 
manipulators  in  Minneapolis  down  low  on 

their  knees.” - O.  C.  Farmer:  “The  taste 

that  prefers  a  Pocklington  when  Brighton 

can  be  had  must  be  crude  indeed.” - 

Weekly  Press  :  “Make  a  poultry  silo  to  draw 
on  for  green  ‘chicken  feed’  next  winter.  Get 
a  tight  barrel  and  pack  it  with  cabbage, 
beans,  clover,  rye,  or  anything  green  that 
poultry  will  relish  ‘when  the  blizzards  come 

again’” - “If  you  are  timid  yourself, 

don’t  expect  your  horse  to  be  fearless." - 

Garden  and  Forest:  “  Many  gardeners  sow  a 
bed  of  Danvers  onions  early  in  September 
and  mulch  in  winter,  to  supply  onions  early 
in  spring.” - Puck:  “One  admirable  feat¬ 

ure  about  a  wire  fence.  The  patent-medicine 
man  can’t  paint  a  legend  upon  it  in  regard  to 

his  liver  cure.” - Field  and  Farm.  “A 

thrifty  farmer  invigorates  a  neighborhood.  A 
lazy  one  demoralizes  it.” - Popular  Sci¬ 

ence  News:  “The  physician’s  constant  asso¬ 
ciation  with  scenes  of  sorrow,  suffering,  and 
death  is  wearying  and  disheartening  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  physician  sees,  in  the 
sick  room,  human  nature  as  it  really  is,  de¬ 
void  of  all  mask  or  concealment;  audit  is  safe 
to  say  that  those  cases  are  few  in  which  the 
true  nature  is  not  greatly  inferior  to 
that  usually  presented  to  the  world” 
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MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN'S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
SS  cts,  in  stamps.  2J<-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mall 
81.20,  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  SO. 
I.  a. Mtuoa  Os. ,  r.  O.  Box  SI  18,  Boston,  Maas 


“NASAL  VOICES,  CATARRH  AND 
FALSE  TEETH.” 


A  prominent  English  woman  says  the  Amer¬ 
ican  women  all  have  high,  shrill,  nasal  voices 
and  false  teeth. 

Americans  don’t  like  the  constant  twitting 
they  got  about  this  nasal  twang,  and  yet  it  is 
a  fact  caused  by  our  dry,  stimulating  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  universal  presence  of  catarrlia 
difficulties. 

But  why  should  so  many  of  our  women  hav 
false  teeth  ? 

That  is  more  of  a  poser  to  the  English.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  account  for  it  except  on 
the  theory  of  deranged  stomach  action  caused 
by  imprudence  in  eating  and  by  want  of  regu¬ 
lar  exercise. 

Both  conditions  are  unnatural. 

Catarrhal  troubles  everywhere  prevail  and 
end  in  cough  and  consumption,  which  are 
promoted  by  mal-nutrition ,  induced  by  de¬ 
ranged  stomach  action.  The  condition  is  a 
modern  one,  one  unknown  to  our  ancestors 
who  prevented  the  catarrh,  cold,  cough  and 
consumption  by  abundant  and  regular  use  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Warner’s  Log  Cabin 
cough  and  consumption  remedy  and  Log  Cabin 
sarsaparilla,  two  old-fashioned  standard  reme¬ 
dies  handed  down  from  our  ancestors,  and 
now  exclusively  put  forth  under  the  strongest 
guarantees  of  purity  and  efficacy  by  the  world- 
famed  makers  of  Warner’s  safe  cure.  These 
two  remedies  plentifully  used  as  the  fall  and 
winter  seasons  advance,  together  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  use  of  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  rose  cream, 
to  strengthen  and  protect  the  nasal  membranes, 
give  a  positive  assurance  of  freedom,  both 
from  catarrh  and  those  dreadful,  and  if 
neglected,  inevitable  consequences,  pneumo¬ 
nia,  lung  troubles  and  consumption,  which  so 
generally  and  fatally  prevail  among  our  peo¬ 
ple. 

Comrade  Eli  Fisher,  of  Salem,  Henry  Co., 
Iowa,  served  four  years  in  the  late  war  and 
contracted  a  disease  called  consumption  by 
the  doctors.  He  had  frequont  hemorrhages. 
After  using  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  cough  and 
consumption  remedy,  he  says,  under  date  of 
Jan,  19th,  1888  :  “  I  do  not  bleed  at  the  lungs 
any  more,  my  cough  does  not  bother  me,  and 
1  do  not  have  any  more  smothering  spells.” 
Warner’s  Log  Cabin  rose  cream  cured  his 
wife  of  catarrh  and  she  is  “sound  and  well.” 

Of  course  we  do  not  like  to  have  our  women 
called  nose  talkers  and  false  teeth  owners,  but 
these  conditions  can  be  readily  overcome  in 
the  manner  indicated. 
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OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEPI  SXf® 

“  Ellenborough  ”  Flock  makes  another  importa¬ 
tion  necessary  this  season.  Selections  of  yearling 
Rams  and  Ewes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Tread¬ 
well,  the  acknowledged  leading  breeder,  and  best 
Judge  In  England.  Oxfords  are  the  largest  of  the 
black  faced  breeds  (rams  weigh  4‘45  lbs,),  are  heaviest 
shearers,  and  will  outlive  “tree  wool.”  At  the  last 
Smlthfleld,  London,  Eat  Stock  Show,  Oxfords  uon 
champion  prize  for  best  mutton  sheep  at  the  show , 
and  were  considered  the  best,  class  at  the  last  great 
“Royal.”  Address  F.  C.  GOLDSHOROUGH, 

Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland. 


SHEEP  AN1>  LAMBS. 

Cotswold,  South-down,  Oxford-down,  Bhropshlres, 
and  Merinos,  bred  from  our  very  choicest  stock  Write 
at  once  for  our  special  prices  for  the  fall;  also  Ruugli- 
eoated  Collie  Puppies. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


RRIIF  MFli  for  Poultry  (Jrnniilated  llone  anil 
UUI1E.  in  LI  L  Crushed  Oyster  Shells.  Send  for  Price 
List.  YORK  «  HEMIC  A  U  WORKS,  York,  l>a. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1888. 


Readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y. : — The  calls 
for  explanations  of  the  Rural’s  Trench 
System  are  greater  than  we  have  had  for 
any  other  method,  system  or  special 
topic  which  has  been  considered  in  these 
columns.  We  beg  to  state  that  the  No¬ 
vember  3rd  issue  will  tell  the  whole  story 
and  that  specimens  of  this  number  will 
be  sent,  without  charge,  to  any  list  of 
names  with  which  our  readers  may  furnish 
us.— Ed.  R.  N.-Y. 


We  suspect  that  P.  H.  Jacobs  is  about 
right  in  regard  to  ventilating  poultry  houses. 
His  common- sense  article  appears  on  page 
678. 

-  ♦  ♦  -♦  >  - - 

Yes,  on  a  plot  more  than  twice  as  large, 
we  shall  next  season  (D.  Y.)  again  make 
the  attempt  to  raise  at  the  rate  of  over  700 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  agreeing 
to  pay  in  case  of  failure  from  $50  to  $100 
to  any  charity,  if  any  other  person  will 
pay  the  like  amount  in  case  of  our  suc¬ 
cess.  We  shall  not  confine  ourselves  to 
the  Rural  seedlings  but  besides  them 
plant  half-a-dozen  other  varieties  so  that 
all  may  have  an  equal  chance.  The  above 
offer  is  unconditional.  If  more  than  one 
individual  should  accept  it,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  charily. 

If,  e.  g.,  20  should  accept  it  and  the  R. 
N.-Y.  should  be  victorious,  then  there 
would  be  a  fund  of  $2,000  for  charitable 
purposes. 

- ♦-*-»  »  ■>  » - 

There  is  no  better  place  in  the  wide  world 
to  bring  up  a  family  than  on  the  farm ,  and 
there  is  no  better  class  of  citizens  graduated 
into  the  business  world  than  that  which  comes 
from  the  well  conducted  farmer's  home. — 
Secretary  Dye  (page  677). 

- ♦«  •»  «♦  ♦ - 

“I  think  you  came  out  nobly  in  the 
contest’— better  than  I  expected.” 

WILMER  .ATKINSON. 


What  reasons  can  these  men  give-,  in  the 
world  to  come,  for  half  starving  their  ani¬ 
mals  in  this  land  of  19,000,000  bushels  of 
corn  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
bran,  oil-meal  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
millons  and  millons  of  acres  of  land  that 
ivould  laugh  with  a  hundred  fold  crop  if 
only  a  little  more  brains  and  manure  were 
■  used. — J.  M.  Drew — page  676. 


Read  “A  Jerseyman’s  Jottings”  on 
page  683.  It  tells  of  some  of  his  impres¬ 
sions  while  seeing  the  potatoes  of  the 
“Contest”  plot  dug. 

- »«»  ♦  - 

“ One  reason  why  really  able  and  large- 
minded  men  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
public  affairs  is  because  of  the  mediocrity 
they  find  in  high  places — the  constant  up- 
pushing  of  men  who  have  neither  merit  nor 
modesty ,  but  who  have  wonderful  capacity 
and  endurance  for  wriggling  themselves 
through  the  chinks  of  society  into  places  of 
notoriety,  if  not  of  power."— Mary  Wager- 
Fisher — next  week. 

-*  »» - - 

You  cannot  well  have  green  peas  at 
this  time.  But  you  can  have  sweet, 
tender  green  corn.  It  is  merely  a  question 
of  ‘when  you  plant  and  what  kinds. 

• - 4  »♦  ♦  M  » 

“  If  I  were  a  director  of  an  experiment 
station ;  I  would  take  for  my  motto :  ‘  Make 
things  plain  to  the  farmers. ’ I  would  keep  it  be¬ 
fore  me  that  Iwas  not  working  chiefly  for  men 
wh  o  understand  science,  but  for  men  who  need 
every  aid  to  enable  them  to  grasp  clearly,  the 
results  of  experimental  t cork;  and  a  dia¬ 
gram  or  picture  often  conveys  more\in forma¬ 


tion  than  pages  of  writing". — See  Mr.  New¬ 
ton’s  article  on  page  676. 


The  Pocklington  grape  has  yielded 
bountifully  this  year  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  The  bunches  are  large  and 
perfect.  One  can  only  object  to  its  foxy 
flavor. 


Some  of  the  spectators  seem  to  think  they 
had  about  as  good  potatoes  at  home.  Most 
of  them  raise  their  potatoes  in  hills,  and  for¬ 
get  that  these  drills  give  about  10,000  more 
plants  per  acre.  They  see  the  potatoes  come 
out  of  one  place  in  the  drill,  and  because  one 
of  their  hills  will  yield  more  than  that  place, 
they  say  they  can  beat  the  yield.  They  for¬ 
get  that  the  product  of  three  of  these  places 
in  the  drill  should  be  counted  against  their 
one  hill,  because  their  '  hills  are  three  feet 
apart ,  while  the  seed-pieces  are  but  one  foot 
apart  in  the  drills.— A  Jerseyman’s  Jot¬ 
tings,  page  683. 

- - ^  4«  ♦  >»♦»- - 

Lady  Readers,  we  shall  have  an 
announcement  for  you  in  the  Potato 
Special  that  we  hope  may  please  you — a 
proposition  rather,  which  it  is  hoped 
many  will  be  pleased  to  consider. 


If  there  is  any  fish  that  will  thrive  in 
muddy  ponds  better  than  the  sucker,  we 
don’t  know  what  that  fish  is.  And  is 
not  the  flesh  of  the  sucker  as  good  as 
that  of  the  carp?  Tell  us  about  it. 


It  seems  that  Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon  (one  of 
our  best  pomological  authorities)  agrees 
with  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett  that  the  Spring- 
field  and  the  old  Davison’s  Thornless  are 
the  same.  His  article  appears  on  page 
678. 


Some  hills  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  3  (the 
seedling  that  defeated  the  Rural)  ‘  did 
not  yield  a  single  tuber,  large  or  small. 
There  were  two  hills  that  were  not  so 
much  injured  by  the  Flea-beetle  that 
yielded  handsomely. 


The  six  varieties  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
wheat,  a  few  grains  of  which  we  were  in 
hopes  to  send  to  all  of  our  applicant  sub¬ 
scribers  next  August,  are  growing 
thriftily.  But  the  plots  are  small,  and 
there  is  “many  a  slip  ’twixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip,”  occurs  to  us  as  we  find  many  of 
the  plants  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly. 


One  of  the  most  rema-kable  varieties 
of  corn  we  have  ever  raised  was  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Core,  Yalhalla,  N.  Y. 
It  is,  he  says,  a  cross  between  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint  and  “Flour  Corn.” 
It  was  planted  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
May  9,  and  matured  September  10.  We 
have  before  us  an  ear  that  measures  pre¬ 
cisely  14  inches  long,  with  10  rows.  In 
each  row  there  are  62  large,  broad,  per¬ 
fectly  shaped  kernels.  The  rows  are 
close  together  and  straight.  The  kernels 
are  nearly  white  and  slightly  dented. 


We  tell  you,  Rural  readers  plant  a 
‘‘Paragon”  chestnut  tree  or  so,  if  you 
live  where  chestnuts  thrive.  We  believe 
this  variety  to  be  one  of  those  rare  steps 
in  advance,  that  occur  now  and  then,  the 
one  novelty  in  a  hundred  that  is  a  down¬ 
right  success.  The  nut  is  as  sweet  as  our 
best  American  chestnuts  and  twice  as  large 
as  the  largest.  They  bear  just  as  soon  as 
they  become  established — often  the  second 
year  after  transplantation.  The  Japan 
chestnuts  are  variable.  Though  all  bear 
large  nuts,  few  bear  nuts  of  a  good 
quality.  Whether  the  Paragon  is  a  Ja¬ 
pan  variety  or  not  is  unknown.  We  may 
be  wrong  in  offering  the  above  advice, 
but  it  is  our  belief  that  those  who  follow 
it  will  not  have  occasion  to  regret  having 
done  so. 


In  these  days  of  excitement  over  the 
wheat  “corner”  we  hear  numberless  stories 
of  men  who  make  fortunes  in  an  hour  by 
buying  and  selling  grain.  They  never 
handle  this  grain,  they  do  nothing  to¬ 
wards  producing  it;  they  are  simply 
gamblers  who  manipulate  prices  and 
figures  as  gamblers  of  less  savory  reputa¬ 
tions  manipulate  cards.  When  we  read 
of  these  quickly-made  fortunes  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  comes,  Who  pays  this 
money  ?  It  must  come  from  somewhere. 
Somebody  worked  to  produce  it.  The 
men  who  gain  it  certainly  do  not  earn  it. 
The  fact  is  that  every  one  of  these 
“corners”  makes  plainer  and  plainer  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  which  the  Rural 
has  printed  time  after  time:  11  The  farm¬ 
er  does  not  get  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  of 
the  country."  We  feel  like  harping^and 


harping  upon  this  theme  until  farmers 
realize  the  injustice  of  the  present  division 
of  profits.  We  don’t  care  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  chronic  scold;  we  want 
fair  and  simple  justice  for  all  who  toil. 


Some  of  the  simplest  things  in  life  are 
the  hardest  to  learn.  Any  man  who 
knows  how  to  think,  realizes  the  fact 
that  you  can’t  by  any  possibility  add  two 
and  two  and  make  six,  and  yet  hundreds 
of  intelligent  people  work  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  they  can  secure  a  $1,200  living 
out  of  $900  in  cash  or  its  equivalent. 
rI  his  can’t  be  done,  and  the  man  who  pre¬ 
tends  that  it  can,  and  won’t  reduce  the 
cost  of  his  living  to  the  size  of  his  in¬ 
come,  welds  a  chain  around  his  neck  that 
he  never  will  be  able  to  file  away.  There 
is  too  much  falsehood  in  the  lives  of 
young  Americans.  The  youDg  men  and 
women  who  can  look  poverty  fairly  and 
squarely  in  the  face,  are  too  few.  We 
want  more  of  the  young  men  who  dare  to 
wear  old  clothes  till  they  can  pay  cash 
for  new  ones,  or  who  are  willing  to  walk 
till  they  can  afford  to  ride.  We  want 
more  young  women  who  are  willing  to  do 
their  own  work  till  they  can  afford  to 
pay  somebody  to  do  it  and  who  will  live 
uncomplainingly  in  one  room  till  they 
can  afford  to  furnish  two. 

Give  us  more  such  men  and  women  and 
we  will  guarantee  the  future  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 


Tns  good  old  proverb,  “a  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine,”  applies  to  the  farm  and 
the  farmer  even  more  than  to  affairs  in 
general,  because  everything  under  the 
farmer’s  care  is  in  continual  process  of 
change.  Many  a  farm  is  run  down,  and 
many  a  farmer  worn  old  without  securing 
competence,  because  of  the  neglected  very 
little  things — the  want  of  a  mere  stitch  or 
touch  placed  in  time.  A  field  lies  in  risk 
of  being  washed  by  heavy  rain;  or  a 
fence-rail  somewhere  makes  opportunity 
for  breachy  cattle  to  devastate  a  crop;  or 
the  crop  carried  through  to  harvest,  is 
then  injured  or  lost  for  want  of  timely 
or  safe  storage.  Implements  rust  or  rot 
or  get  broken  because  of  not  being  housed 
in  place,  when  their  term  of  use  ends. 
Buildings  and  their  contents  decay  from 
want  of  a  shingle,  a  board  or  a  hinge  that 
placed  in  time  would  prevent  large  loss. 
Animals,  who  cannot  tell  their  wants  or 
needs,  often  suffer  bitterly.  Yet  the 
owner  may  be  an  estimable  man,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  citizen,  and  a  hard  worker.  He 
may  be  a  good  father,  too;  if  sensible  of 
a  fault  in  himself  that  habit  has  inveter- 
ated — he  accustoms  his  children  to  the 
daily  practice  of  the  maxims  “a  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
place”  “A  time  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  time.”  “Faithfulness  to  the 
animals  whose  care  we  have  undertaken.” 
■ - *-*-* - 

Mulching  wheat  is  a  subject  that  the 
R.  N.-Y.  has  dwelt  upon  for  years.  Mr. 
Terry,  on  another  page^  takes  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  plain,  pleasing  way  that  will 
commend  itself  to  many  farmers.  Just 
exactly  why  mulching  has  such  a  telling 
effect  is  not  quite  plain.  The  fact  itself 
is  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff. 
All  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
lively  discussion  which  our  statement  of 
Mr.  Bogert’s  trial,  some  three  years  ago, 
called  forth.  The  case  was  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  one.  When  wheat  is  planted ,  one 
kernel  a  foot  apart  each  way,  the  only 
method  of  carrying  it  through  the  winter 
without  loss,  is  by  mulching.  And  this 
we  do  after  the  surface  soil  is  frozen. 
Wheat,  treated  in  this  way,  starts  more 
vigorously  in  the  spring,  “stools”  more 
and  yields  a  heavier  crop  of  grain  than 
wheat  not  mulched.  Our  readers  have 
only  to  mulch  a  small  plot  in  order  to  see 
if  there  is  really  the  difference  which 
from  some  five  years  of  trial  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  place  to  the  credit  side  of 
mulching. 


NOTICE  THIS. 


WE  have  printed  a  little  pamphlet 
giving  in  a  brief  and  concise  style 
the  history  of  the  potato  contest  and  the 
result.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  this 
to  interest  new  readers.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  have  our  subscribers  distribute 
these  pamphlets. 


POTATO  MANUAL. 


This  will  be  dated  November  3d  and 
will  be,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  Special 
Number  we  have  ever  issued.  The  illus¬ 
trations  will  be  a  special  feature,  showing, 
as  they  do,  the  successive  stages  in  the 


development  of  the  potato.  Agents  will 
want  many  extra  copies  of  this  paper, 
because  it  will  advertise  the  Rural  as 
nothing  else  will. 


GOLDEN  CROSS  WHEAT. 


THE  “Golden  Cross”  wheat  is  getting 
a  great  deal  of  free  advertising  in 
the  columns  of  the  farm  press.  We  see 
the  same  picture  and  the  same  editorial 
tale  in  about  half  the  farm  papers  of  the 
country.  “It  was,”  they  say,  “produced 
by  crossing  the  Clawson  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  It  has  never  been  injured  by  the 
Hessian  fly.  The  grain  weighs  64  pounds 
to  the  measured  bushel.”  Other  state¬ 
ments,  incorrect  upon  the  face  of  them, 
are  made  of  this  new  wheat.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  is  trying  it.  We  don’t  expect  that  it 
will  prove  “Hessian-fly-proof”;  we  don’t 
expect  it  will  out-yield  all  other  varieties, 
or  that  the  grain  will  weigh  64  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  The  illustration  referred  to 
as  appearing  in  the  papers  shows  a  re¬ 
markable  head  of  wheat,  which  we  doubt 
if  any  of  the  farmers  who  sow  this  grain 
will  ever  reproduce.  Golden  Cross  wheat 
may  be  an  excellent  variety.  We  hope  it 
will  prove  so.  We  are  merely  objecting 
to  the  palpable  absurdities  of  the  claims 
made  fora  wheat  that,  being  new,  has  not 
in  all  probability  been  so  generally  tested 
as  to  determine  its  value  for  general  cul¬ 
tivation.  We  learn  that  this  wheat  orig¬ 
inated  with  one  Mr.  A.  N.  Jones  of  Le 
Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  not,  as  the  reader  is  lead 
to  assume,  with  the  firm  who  have  so  well 
succeeded  in  securing  an  illustrated  simul¬ 
taneous  editorial  announcement  in  half  of 
the  so  called  agricultural  papers  of  the 
country.  We  further  learn  that  this 
wheat  has  been  well  tried  in  parts  of  Gen- 
essee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  that  it  gives  full 
satisfaction.  Let  us  hear  from  Mr. 
Jones. 


BREVITIES. 


Effervescence. 

Read  “Who  gets  the  Melon”,  on  page  677 

Prepare  to  lend  us  your  ear,  ladies,  in  a 
week  or  so. 

A  ll  potato  growers  should  read  the  R.  N-Y. 
of  Nov.  3rd. 

After  the  heavy  frost  the  cows  want  grain 
If  they  ever  do. 

The  Taylor  blackberry  is  President  Lyon’s 
especial  favorite. 

The  probabilities  are  that  flour  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  higher  in  price. 

Prof.  Sanborn  will  discuss  the  question  of 
grain- binding  next  week. 

When  have  oranges  been  higher,  in  this 
market,  than  they  are  now? 

What  lawn  trees  will  grass  grow  under, 
and  what  not?  What  kind  of  grass? 

Read  Mr.  Terry’s  remarks  about  “Mulch¬ 
ing  Wheat  and  Clover”,  on  page  676. 

Are  you  goiDg  to  leave  a  ventilator  lube  in 
the  poultry  house  after  what  Mr.  Jacobs  says 
on  page,678? 

Gentlemen  of  the  Experiment  Stations, 
make  the  names  and  figures  of  your  tables  fur¬ 
ther  apart.  Leave  wider  spaces. 

Mr.  Newton  makes  a  point  about  feeding 
frozen  silage  that  is  worth  considering.  If 
ice  cold  water  is  injurious,  how  aboutice-cold 
silage? 

An  English  correspondent  on  page  679,  says 
that  farmers  in  England  must  adopt  Ameri¬ 
can  implements  and  American  farming  meth¬ 
ods  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 
This  is  a  new  idea,  isn’t  it?  America  leading 
England ! 

The  best  account,  by  far,  that  we  have 
seen  of  the  results  of  the  “contest”  plot  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Weekly  World  of 
October  3rd.  Those  of  our  readers  who  care 
to  know  about  it  will  no  doubt  be  furnished 
with  that  number  upon  application. 

Botanist  Crozier,  of  the  Iowa  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  writes  as  follows:  “How  about 
the  stories  of  growing  mammoth  squashes  and 
pumpkins  by  feeding  them  with  milk  through 
the  leaf  or  stem  ?  Trials  at  the  Iowa  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  this  year  proved  that  very 
little,  if  any,  milk  was  absorbed  in  that  way.” 

Young  man,  here  is  a  verse  for  your  espec¬ 
ial  benefit.  We  could  write  a  book  with  Jess 
sense  to  it. 

One  day  at  a  time!  Tis  the  whole  of  life; 

All  sorrow,  all  joy,  are  measured  therein ; 
The  bound  of  our  purpose,  our  noblest  strife 

The' one  only  countersign  sure  to  win! 

According  to  the  N.  E.  Homestead  of  Sep¬ 
tember  29th  the  old  Massachusetts  Ploughman 
has  been  purchased  by  the  editor  of  the  N.  E. 
Farmer,  who  “will  unite  it  with  his  journal.” 
According  to  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman 
of  September  29th,  it  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  undeF  the  management  of  Linus  Darl¬ 
ing. 

A  Mississippi  subscriber ,'writes'asMollows: 
“I  never  order  anything  found  in  your  adver¬ 
tisements  without  naming  the  R.  N.-Y. ’’.This 
shows  that  our  friend  is  a  courteous  and 
business-like  man.  He  is  ready  to  do  the 
Rural  a  good  turn  and  he  knows  how  to.  get 
prompt  and  reliable  information  about  the 
articles  he  orders. 
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THAT  POTATO  CONTEST. 


I  went  out  to  the  Rural  Grounds  last  Fri¬ 
day,  to  see  those  potatoes  dug.  Most  people 
that  visit  the  Rural  Grounds  have  a  lot  to 
say  about  the  beauty  of  the  place,  etc. 
It  is  a  pretty  place.  If  I  had  such  nice 
grounds  around  my  house  I  expect  my  farm 
work  would  suffer,  for  when  the  hot  days 
came,  these  trees  would  seem  too  tempting 
and  the  sun  out  in  the  fields  too  hot.  It  will 
pay  a  plain  farmer  like  me,  .to  put  in  work 
enough  around  the  house  to  make  the  grounds 
look  well,  but  to  go  beyond  a  certain  point  will 
be  poor  business.  There  is  one  thing  about 
these  grounds  that  ought  to  teach  farmers  a 
mighty  le  son.  They  show  what  patient  and 
intelligent  work  will  accomplish.  Fifteen  years 
ago  this  beautiful  place  was  an  old  apple 
orchard — half  of  it  a  soft  swamp.  To-day 
there  is  a  field  only  20  rods  away,  that  shows 
what  the  Rural  Grounds  were  15  years  ago. 
It  is  a  telling  contrast.  It  teaches  a  lesson  to 
the  farmer,  as  well  as  to  the  gardener.  Ex¬ 
pend  the  same  brains  and  patience  on  a  farm, 
that  have  been  spent  here,  and  the  gain  in 
fertility  will  be  about  as  marked,  as  is  the 
gain  in  appearance  here. 

There  were  lots  of  notable  men  on  hand  to 
see  the  potatoes  dug.  I  am  a  little  sorry  I 
saw  some  of  them.  They  didn’t  come  up  to 
themselves.  My  idea  as  to  what  they  looked 
like  had  been  made  up  from  reading  the 
articles  in  the  Rural  and  other  papers. 
When  I  really  rubbed  elbows  with  them  there 
seemed  to  be  something  wrong.  It  is  not  safe, 
apparently,  to  form  an  estimate  of  a  man’s 
appearance  until  you  can  really  see  him.  No 
man  seems  to  be  able  to  create  a  good  picture 
of  himself. 

But  about  those  potatoes.  A  good  many 
folks  got  mixed  up  about  this  “contest.” 
Three  different  men  told  me  that  the  Rural 
had  said  it  would  raise  700  bushels  on  a  meas¬ 
ured  acre,  and  this  in  spite  of  all  the  explana¬ 
tion  the  Rural  has  given.  As  I  understood 
it,  the  idea  was  to  illustrate,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  conditions  of  soil,  fertilizing,  culture, 
selection  of  seed,  etc.,  that  are  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  big  potato  crop.  The  farmer  ought  to 
see  how  close  he  can  come  to  these  conditions, 
in  regular  field  practice,  without  making  the 
cost  of  the  culture  more  than  the  value  of  the 
crop.  Nobody  pretends  that  the  potatoes 
dug  out  of  this  “contest”  plot  would  sell  upon 
the  market  for  enough  to  pay  for  the  culture 
and  digging;  but  the  experiment  indicated 
the  road  to  abetter  potato  crop  so  plainly  that 
it  would  be  a  very  dull  blind  man  who  could 
not  see  it.  It  strikes  me  that  a  man  would 
have  the  hardest  kind  of  a  job  to  take  care  of 
an  acre  of  potatoes  as  these  were  cared  for, 
and  yet,  come  to  think  of  it,  if  a  man  by 
carrying  out  this  work  on  an  acre  could  carry 
out  the  average  of  the  yield,  he  would  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  good  many  of  us  do  on  half-a-dozen 
acres. 

The  digging  of  these  potatoes  was  just  about 
as  exciting  as  a  base-ball  game.  We  watched 
every  potato  that  came  out  of  the  ground. 
The  way  they  dug  them  was  a  good  sample  of 
the  work  that  had  been  put  into  that  patch. 
A  man  dug  out  a  trench  two  feet  wide  by  one 
foot  deep.  We  farmers  would  starve  to  death 
if  we  tried  to  dig  potatoes  like  that,  but  here 
it  was  a  case  where  every  little  nut  of  a  tuber 
counted.  It  is  not  my  business  to  tell  about 
the  flea-beetle  and  other  things  that  evidently 
beat  the  Rural.  The  Rural  will  have  to 
tell  its  own  story.  All  we  wanted  was  the 
actual  result.  The  one  row  which  they  said 
had  not  been  touched  to  any  extent  by  this 
beetle  was  enough  to  prove  the  success 
of  the  Trench  system  to  any  man  with  or¬ 
dinary  common  sense.  Why  the  potatoes 
came  rolling  out  of  that  trench  as  large  as  a 
baby’s  head.  There  wasn’t  a  man  on  the 
grounds  who  could  say  that  he  ever  saw 
anything  that  beat  it,  and  that  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  can  be  said  about  a  crowd  of 
Jerseymen. 

Now  considering  the  whole  thing,  I  am 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  this  “  contest  ” 
presents  the  most  thoughtful  topic  for  Jersey 
farmers,  that  has  ever  been  presented  by  any 
public  experiment.  Think  of  it  a  moment. 
Just  before  I  went  to  see  this  digging,  I  looked 
up,  in  my  agricultural  report,  the  statistics  on 
potato  raising.  The  average  for  Jersey  is 
given  as  80  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  average 
for  the  entire  country  rests  at  about  76 
bushels.  Just  think  the  thing  over  a  moment 
and  you  will  see  that  this  average  is  not  far 
out  of  the  way.  The  man  who  actually  raises 
100  bushels  of  marketable  potatoes  on  an 
acre  is  doing  well  for  my  country. 


Now,  if,  by  carrying  on  a  modification  of  I 
this  trench  system  a  farmer  can  add  the  best 
part  of  100  bushels  to  this  yield,  it  is  well 
worth  trying,  isn’t  it?  We  never  hear  of  these 
big  yields  even  “at  the  rate  of,”  in  tough 
hard,  poorly-worked  soil.  In  fact,  the  more 
I  think  of  it  the  more  am  I  convinced  that 
this  careful  cultivation  and  soil  preparation 
are  to  indicate  the  ideal.  It  is  the  farmer’s 
business  to  come  as  near  to  this  careful  tillage 
as  he  can  without  increasing  the  cost  beyond 
the  point  of  profit. 

I  was  interested  in  another  experiment  the 
Rural  had  started.  This  was  a  measured 
half  acre  of  potatoes  put  in  on  this  trench 
system  or  as  near  to  it  as  horse-power  could 
get.  The  flea-beetle  had  evidently  visited 
this  field —there  was  hardly  a  potato  over 
half  grown  on  it — and  yet  the  judges  measur¬ 
ed  a  yield  of  378  bushels  per  acre.  They 
took  a  poor  part  of  the  field,  too.  On 
this  field  nothing  but  Bowker’s  Potato  Man¬ 
ure  had  been  used.  This  was  put  both  above 
and  below  the  seed  pieces. 

It  was  evident  to  me  from  the  weeds  and 
the  condition  of  the  soil  that  this  field  had 
about  the  poorest  kind  of  cultivation ;  yet 
farmers  around  the  Rural  Grounds  told 
me  they  seldom  raise  more  than  140  to  150 
bushels  per  acre.  Such  farmers  claim  to  use 
about  800  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre ;  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  plant  the  potatoes  in 
hills  so  they  can  cultivate  both  ways.  Now 
if  by  applying  a  heavy  dressing  of  Bowker’s 
fertilizer,  starting  the  plants  on  this  trench 
system  and  giving  no  better  cultivation  than 
this  field  has  had,  the  Rural  folks  can  get  a 
measured  yield  of  nearly  400  bushels  per  acre, 
it  is  certainly  high  time  farmers  looked  in¬ 
to  this  matter.  The  Rural  will,  I  suppose, 
tell  its  own  story  concerning  the  advantages 
of  the  system.  I  can  only  tell  what  occurred 
to  me  to  be  the  lesson  taught  by  this  contest. 

Some  of  the  spectators  seemed  to  think  they 
had  about  as  good  potatoes  at  home.  Most  of 
them  raise  their  potatoes  in  hills,  and  forget 
that  these  drills  give  about  10,000  more  plants 
per  acre.  They  see  the  potatoes  come  out  of 
one  place  in  the  drill,  and  because  one  of 
their  hills  will  yield  more  than  that  place, 
they  say  they  can  beat  the  yield .  They  forget 
that  the  product  of  three  of  these  places  in  the 
drill  should  be  counted  against  their  one  hill, 
because  their  hills  are  three  feet  apart,  while 
the  seed-pieces  are  put  only  one  foot  apart  in 
the  drills. 

The  dressing  of  sulphur  used  in  the  Rural’s 
trenches  was  plainly  visible.  It  formed  a 
yellow  streak  right  through  the  soil.  The  po¬ 
tatoes,  where  it  was  used,  were  remarkably 
smooth.  I  heard  two  men  talking  about  it. 

One  man  wondered  if  the  sulphur  had  any 
fertilizing  power.  The  other  man  thought  it 
might  act  like  lime  to  “sweeten”  the  soil  and 
liberate  matters  now  insoluble.  They  refer¬ 
red  it  to  a  chemist  who  was  there.  He  thought 
the  sulphur  would  be  injurious  rather  than 
helpful  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  as,  if 
it  changed  at  all,  the  change  would  be  likely 
to  produce  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  harmful  to 
vegetation.  It  evidently  did  good  work  in 
that  soil. 

Another  man  thought  an  excessive  dress¬ 
ing  of  commercial  fertilizer  would  be  apt  to 
prevent  potato  rot,  because  of  some  chemical 
action  it  might  produce  in  the  soil.  All  these 
questions  are  a  little  too  deep  for  me.  All  I 
know  is  that  one  row  of  potatoes  on  that 
“contest”  plot  gave  the  best  yield  I  ever  saw. 
What  I  want  to  do  is  to  copy  the  cultivation 
those  potatoes  had  as  closely  as  I  can. 

JERSEYMAN. 


UNTIMELY  FROSTS. 


FROM  D.  S.  MARVIN. 


Northern  N.  Y.,  contiguous  to  Lake  On¬ 
tario  suffered  very  little  from  the  late  frost. 
As  to  man’s  control  over  these  forces'  of 
nature,  frosts  and  tempests,  neither  one  nor 
all  of  the  so-called  devices  for  avoiding  or 
controlling  them,  has  much  force  or  value. 
Man  is  governed  and  controlled  by  the  ele¬ 
ments.  The  only  direction  in  which  he  can 
avoid  an  untimely  frost,  is  through  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  it,  by  managing  his  crops  so  that 
they  are  mature,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the 
frost  when  it  comes.  I  have  never,  for  in¬ 
stance,  lost  a  crop  of  grapes  here,  while  some 
ot  my  neighbors  have  lost  theirs.  Two  tons 
to  the  acre  are  all  that  I  ever  undertake  to 
grow.  I  thin  them  out  if  more  set.  I 
summer-prune,  so  as  to  have  the  foliage  near 
the  fruit,  and  not  at  the  end  of  long  and  un¬ 
ripe  vines.  Similar  control  over  other  crops, 
according  to  their  several  needs,  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  careful  farmer.  The  reader 
will  therefore  see  that  the  way  to  avoid  fall 
frost,  is  to  begin  early  in  the  spring,  carefully 
manure  and  prepare  the  soil,  then  cultivate 
and  manipulate  as  the  crop  needs,  in  all 
possible  ways  so  as  to  hasten  maturity. 


FROM  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

I  # 

The  frosts  hare  not  been  so  severe  in  north¬ 
ern  Vermont  as  they  are  reported  to  have 
been  farther  south ;  but  away  from  water 
they  were  sufficient  to  blacken  and  destroy  all 
tender  vegetation.  With  me  they  did  nothing 
more  than  nip  a  few  squash  leaves  on  the  side 
of  my  farm  farthest  from  the  lake.  We  often 
notice  reports  of  severe  frosts,  spring  and 
fall,  as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
that  do  not  strike  us  here  ;  and  my  experi¬ 
ence  of  13  years  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  compared 
with  that  for  23  years  on  Lake  Memphrema- 
gog,  indicates  that  (for  the  crops  we  can  grow) 
frost  does  less  harm  here  than  there  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener.  Still,  there  will  be 
very  little  sound  corn  in  Vermont,  away  from 
the  shores  and  islands  of  Lakes  Champlain  and 
Memphremagog,  and  late-sown  oats  and 
wheat  have  been  generally  mown  and  hayed 
to  save  them,  since  tho  frost.  But  the  free 
and  frequent  rains  which  have  kept  the  grass 
growing  steadily  since  haying  have  more  than 
paid  the  farmers  for  their  losses  from  frost. 
Those  farmers  who  have  silos  have  lost  little 
by  the  injury  to  corn,  which  is  not  very  ex¬ 
tensively  planted  in  the  State,  except  for  en¬ 
silage. 

As  to  any  defense  the  market  gardener  and 
fruit  grower  has  against  frost,  iny  experience 
for  many  years  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
proverb  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure;  and  I  am  sure  that  land  so 
located  as  to  have  the  protection  of  a  large 
body  of  water  is,  for  such  purposes,  worth  five 
times  as  much  as  equally  good  land  without 
it.  Where  any  considerable  spread  of  tender 
crops  is  grown,  artificial  protection  from 
frost  in  the  way  of  covering  is'out  of  the 
question ;  and  all  experiments  looking  to  pro¬ 
tection  from  windward  fires  and  smokes  seems 
to  have  resulted  in  failure.  Light  frosts  are 
les3  likely  to  do  harm  on  spots  where  the  sur¬ 
face  is  kept  loose  by  frequent  cultivation,  and 
this  is  beneficial  to  that  end  in  spring ;  but 
cultivation  has  generally  ceased  on  most  gar¬ 
den  crops  when  the  time  of  fall  frost  arrives. 

Potatoes  are  reported  as  rotting  badly. 
Only  25  cents  a  bushel  are  being  paid  for 
them  here  for  shipment,  yet  I  think  the  crop 
will  prove  to  be  short,  and  in  many  cases  poor. 


Daivij  ^itsbxm'Dnj. 


KEEPING  A  FAMILY  COW  FROM  A 
PROBABLE  ATTACK  OF  MILK 
FEVER. 


A.  B.  ALLEN. 


Milking  before  calving ;  feed  of  the  calf  and 
of  the  cow ;  a  good  family  cow. 


The  cow  kept  more  particularly  for  the 
above  purpose  is  a  grade  Guernsey,  which 
gives  quite  as  rich  milk  as  an  average  Jersey. 
She  was  due  to  calve  the  last  day  of  July,  and 
had  been  milked  up  to  within  five  weeks  of 
that  time.  The  milk  then  began  to  come  a 
little  thick,  and  although  it  was  as  sweet  and 
palatable  as  before,  we  did  not  like  to  use  it 
any  longer  in  the  house ;  and  so,  although  she 
was  not  then  giving  over  a  coup  e  ot  quarts 
per  day,  we  commenced  drying  her  up,  and 
succeeded  in  doing  this  three  weeks  previous 
to  her  calving,  she  going  ten  days  over  her 
time.  It  is  said  that  when  a  cow  does  this, 
the  calf  is  sure  to  be  a  bull;  but  she  dropped 
a  very  fine  heifer,  got  by  a  thoroughbred 
Jersey  bull. 

Soon  after  being  dried,  I  noticed  tho  udder 
began  to  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  in  a 
week’s  time  the  skin  seemed  to  thicken,  and 
when  the  baud  was  pressed  pretty  strongly 
against  the  udder,  the  latter  could  not  be 
much  indented.  I  then  feared  that  if  we  did 
not  commence  milking  again,  she  would  be 
attacked  with  milk  fever  shortly  before  or 
after  calving,  and  three  weeks  previous  to  her 
doing  this,  milking  was  renewed  by  drawing 
about  two  quarts  morning  and  night.  This 
was  gradually  increased  to  four  quarts,  mak¬ 
ing  eight  quarts  per  day,  and  so  we  con¬ 
tinued  till  she  dropped  her  calf,  which  was  of 
full  size,  though  rather  thin  in  flesh.  It  has 
filled  up  sufficiently  well  since,  and  has  had 
a  good— I  might  almost  say,  a  rapid  growth 
although  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  that 
its  feed  has  been  quite  moderate. 

It  was  allowed  to  suck,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  what  it  would,  for  five  days,  and  drew, 
as  nearly  as  we  could  guess,  about  seven 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  This,  together  with 
milking  afterwards,  each  time  by  hand,  and 
the  calf  bunting  industriously  while  sucking, 
mellowed  the  udder,  thinned  the  skin,  and 
made  all  so  pliable  that  milk  fever  was  no 
longer  dreaded,  the  cow  being  strong,  with  an 
excellent  appetite.  The  calf  was  now  weaned 
and  fed  .five  pints  of  nevv  milk  three  times  per 
day,. till  four  .weeks;  old;  then  its  feed  was 


gradually  changed  to  two  quarts  of  new  milk, 
mixed  with  one  quart  of  warmed  skim  milk, 
and  an  even  tablespoonful  of  linseed  meal, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  thus  milking  nine 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  with  the  three  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  linseed  meal.  This  may  be  considered 
rather  scant  food  for  a  medium-sized  calf; 
but  it  is  better  to  keep  it  stinted  a  little  than 
stuffed,  or  even  full-fed,  when  it  is  designed 
to  gr^w  it  up  for  a  dairy  cow,  as  this  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be.  Fall  feeding  is  apt  to  bring  on 
scorn’s,  and  stuffing  certainly  will,  which 
sometimes  becomes  fatal,  and  always  makes  a 
pull-back  in  the  growth  and  condition  of  the 
calf. 

The  feed  of  the  cow  until  within  two 
months  of  calving  was  rather  poor  pasture, 
with  two  quarts  each  of  wheat  bran  and  In¬ 
dian  meal,  and  one  pint  of  oil-meal,  mixed 
together  and  wet  up,  with  a  pailful  of  cut 
hay,  night  and  morning.  After  this,  the  meal 
was  gradually  omitted,  and  ceased  entirely  a 
month  before  calving,  and  the  bran  was 
gradually  lessened  to  a  quart,  mixed  with  a 
pint  of  oil-meal,  morning  and  night;  and  this 
has  been  continued  till  the  present  time,  with 
poor  pasture  and  dwarf  sweet  corn.  This  last 
we  begaq  to  cut  up  for  soiling  as  soon  as 
silked,  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  It  was  fed 
moderately  to  begin  with  to  prevent  scouring, 
and  then  all  she  pleased  to  eat  was  given. 

She  gives  16  quarts  of  quite  rich  milk  per 
day,  and  keeps  in  excellent  flesh.  If  all  this 
milk  were  used  for  butter,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  produce  fully  nine  pounds  per  week,  and 
probably  more;  but  I  like  to  keep  within 
bounds  when  guessing  at  a  thing.  When  we 
come  to  stop  the  milk  entirely  for  the  calf,  we 
will  then  see  how  much  butter  can  be  made 
from  it  per  week. 

COW  NOTES. 

In  regard  to  feeding  poor  hay,  if  the  cows 
have  been  supplied  with  good  pasture  in  the 
summer  and  been  put  up  in  winter-quarters 
as  soon  as  the  frosts  have  ruined  the  pastures, 
they  may,  as  fast  as  they  dry  off,  be  fed  with 
poor  hay  and  a  little  grain  until  they  calve. 
The  dairyman  should  see  that  his  stable  is 
warm,  his  cows  well-bedded  and  made  com¬ 
fortable,  and  that  they  stay  out  in  winter  only 
a  short  time  each  day,  except  on  warm,  pleas¬ 
ant  days,  and  that  in  winter  they  are  never 
allowed  to  stay  out  in  a  cold  storm  or  on  a 
very  cold  day,  as  it  costs  too  much  in  hay  and 
grain  to  replace  the  fat  that  a  few  hours  of 
cold  and  discomfort  will  remove.  Cows  made 
comfortable  will  winter  on  a  much  poorer  ra¬ 
tion  and  come  out  in  spring  in  much  better 
condition  than  those  fed  high  but  not  cared 
for  properly.  c.  M.  w. 


Wxrmnn's  Wmrk. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

How  lonely  the  mother  feels  when  for  the 
first  time  her  boy  shows  that  he  feels  too  big 
to  be  kissed!  As  they  begin  to  feel  like  little 
men,  too  many  boys  think  that  any  show  of 
affection  on  their  part  is  babyish;  they  are 
afraid  of  being  called  “girl-boys”  or  milksops. 
Just  as  if  a  man  is  ever  more  manly  than 
when  he  loves  and  protects  the  mother  who 
loved  and  protected  him  through  so  many 
helpless  years.  Such  a  boy  is  sure  to  grow 
into  the  man  who  takes  such  good  care  of  his 
wife. 

*  *  * 

We  don’t  believe  that  girls  are  always 
better  than  boys  in  this  particular.  Lots  of 
good  girls  there  are,  who  are  tender,  loving 
daughters,  but  a  great  many  seem  to  think 
that  their  duty  to  their  mothers  ends  with  the 
service  they  may  render  her.  Duty  is  duty, 
but  the  mother  would  like  it  all  the  better 
with  a  little  petting  thrown  in.  We  have 
heard  girls  say  that  they  hated  to  think  of 
growing  old,  because  no  one  would  care  for 
them  or  pet  them.  That  was  an  unconscious 
confession  of  two  failiugs:  the  first,  that  they 
never  tried  to  make  life  happier  for  old 
people;  the  second,  that  they  did  not  try  to 
cultivate  qualities  which  would  outlive  the 
loss  of  their  youthful  bloom.  They  should 
study  that  time-worn  fable  of  the  grass-hopper 
and  the  ant. 

*  *  * 

Some  pretty  newspaper  racks  are  described 
by  the  Art  Interchange.  One  style  is  made 
of  bamboo  matting,  which  is  made  in  differ¬ 
ent  designs  the  natural  color  of  the  bamboo. 
This  matting  is  18  inches  wide,  and  costs  $1.  a 
yard.  Sometimes  the  entire  piece  for  the 
pocket  is  painted  in  diluted  oil  paint;  then'a 
design  is  painted  across  the  upper  part;  and 
also  across  the  bottom,  where  about  18  inches 
are  turned  up  to  form  the  pocket.  At  the 
corners  this  is  fastened  to  the  back.  The 
whole  is  bound  with  harmonizing  ribbon;  at 
the  top  are  ribbons  finished  with  a  bow,  by 
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which  it  is  buDg.  A  small-sized  length  of  bam¬ 
boo  should  be  sewn  into  the  upper  edge  before 
binding,  to  prevent  the  pocket  from  sagging 
when  hung  up.  Another  pretty  and  durable 
rack  is  made  by  taking  two  large  beveled  - 
edge  panel=,  either  of  wood  or  paper.  One 
should  be  much  larger  than  the  other.  The 
smaller,  which  forms  the  pocket,  should  be 
laid  on  the  larger  one,  holes  be  pierced  both 
back  and  front  at  the  corner,  and  a  cord, 
gold  or  silk,  be  drawn  through  and  tied  closely 
on  the  front,  the  ends  being  finished  with  little 
tassels.  Then  the  upper  corner  should  be 
pierced,  and  a  small  brass  chain  or  cord 
matching  the  lower  one  be  fastened  on  the 
back  at  a  suitable  distance  to  allow  for  the 
drop  of  the  pocket.  A  pretty  design  of  birds 
or  flowers,  painted  in  browns  and  grays, 
touched  with  white,  is  suitable  for  this,  or 
the  figure  of  a  news  boy  would  be  effective. 
Sometimes  the  boards  are  gilded  and  then 
painted. 

*  *  * 

The  same  paper  tells  how  to  make  a  pink 
satin  table  scarf.  It  should  have  a  four  inch 
band  of  plush  at  the  ends.  It  should  have  an 
embroidered  design  about  five  inches  wide, 
coming  over  the  edge  of  the  plush,  so  as  to 
lose  the  hard  effect.  The  embroidery  should 
be  done  in  monotones — that  is,  in  shades  of  its 
own  color,  outlined  in  gold,  which  gives  a 
very  rich  effect.  Or  the  entire  design  may  be 
done  in  gold  outline — one,  two,  or  three 
threads  being  laid  side  by  side  and  done  in  al¬ 
ternate  stitches.  The  ends  should  be  finished 
with  three  inch  tassels  in  silk  of  the  same 
color,  the  heads  wound  with  gold.  These 
tassels  should  be  about  one  and  one-half  inch 
apart. 

*  *  * 

While  there  are  many  novel  hues  in  the 
new  winter  fabrics,  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  none  of  the  colors  fashionable  last  season 
are  really  out  of  date  this.  The  new  grays 
have  rather  a  bluer  tinge,  and  very  charming 
and  Quakerish  they  are.  Most  of  the  new 
greens  have  a  shade  of  blue  also,  like  the 
breast  of  a  peacock.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
those  frightfully  rampant  greens  will  be  so 
much  worn,  though  this  is  a  favorite  color. 
There  are  lovely  browns  with  a  terra-cotta 
tinge;  but  don’t  buy  them.  Everything  sug¬ 
gestive  of  terra  cotta  has  been  so  vulgarized 
that  women  of  refined  taste  should  leave  it 
alone.  The  newest  trimmings  are  copies  of 
Oriental  work,  in  both  colors  and  pattern  ; 
they  are  exceedingly  rich  and  artistic. 


FOR  LONE  WOMEN. 


A  recent  and  anonymous  writer,  speaking 
of  the  growing  willingness  of  women  to  go 
through  life  unmarried,  says:  “Once  it  was 
considered  a  bad  thing  to  be  an  old  maid,  and 
light-minded  people  made  fun  of  one.  Now  it 
is  different.  Some  of  the  brightest  and  pret¬ 
tiest  women  become  so  much  interested  in  the 
serious  work  of  life  that  they  regard  husbands 
as  altogether  unnecessary  inconveniences. 
They  are  satisfied  with  the  state  of  single 
blessedness,  and  appear  to  be  just  as  happy 
an  i  useful  as  their  married  sisters.  It  is  all 
right.  If  a  woman  remains  single  it  is  her 
own  affair,  and  outsiders  need  not  concern 
themselves  about  it.  As  a  rule  an  old  maid  is 
an  intellectual  and  interesting  woman.” 

There,  those  are  appreciative  words,  wheth¬ 
er  written  by  man  or  woman.  Now,  I  believe 
marriage  is  the  happiest  and  most  natural 
condition  for  most  women,  but  the  fact  that 
a  woman  remains  single  doesn’t  give  every¬ 
body  the  right  to  wonder  why  she  did  so,  and, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  10,  to  decide  that  she  is 
single  because  she  never  had  an  offer.  Women 
certainly  have  the  right  to  remain  single 
without  any  more  criticism  than  is  be¬ 
stowed  upon  men  who  elect  to  do  the 
same,  and  —  let  me  whisper  it — single 
women  are  usually  very  much  more  useful 
than  are  single  men.  They  are  the  very  salt 
of  the  earth — whatever  should  we  do  without 
the  maiden  aunts  who  tie  up  cut  fingers,  make 
rag  dolls,  sit  up  with  invalids,  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  unusual  company,  and  pick  up  the 
loose  ends  for  every  one?  The  church,  and  the 
guild,  and  the  hospitals,  and  the  King’s 
Daughters — what  would  become  of  them  all  if 
it  wasn’t  for  the  spinsters?  When  does  an  old 
bachelor  sit  up  with  sick  children,  or  wait  till 
the  second  table  so  that  the  young  folks  may 
have  their  fun  together,  or  make  toys  for  the 
juveniles,  or  amuse  the  baby?  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  but  not  often.  And  yet  he'  is  the 
very  first  to  sneer  at  old  maids! 

How  often  we  see  some  lonely  spinster  who 
has  borne  the  family  burdens,  just  because 
she  was  both  smart  and  willing,  until  brothers 
and  sisters  are  all  msrried  off,  father  and 
mother  gathered  to  rest,  and  the  willing  one, 
the  worker  who  has  given  up  all  her  youth 
and  brightness  to  others,  pitied  as  a  poor  old 
maid!  I  believe  that  almost  every  lonely 
woman  has  some  little  bit  of  a  romance  care¬ 
fully  hidden  away  since  her  years  of  bloom. 


and  it  always  hurts  me  to  hear  them  called 
old  maids.  Sid»  by  side  with  the  good  house¬ 
mother  put  her  single  sister  whose  life  of 
lonely  independence  makes  her  more  lovable — 
we  won’t  call  her  an  old  maid,  but  what  she 
is — an  unappropriated  blessing,  that  might 
have  brightened  some  man’s  fireside — but  has 
not.  PATTY  GARTON. 


“A  COZY  CORNER” 

The  “Housewife”  says  that  many  who 
thoroughly  believe  and  generally  practice  the 
old  adage,  “A  place  for  everything  and  every¬ 
thing  in  its  place,”  when  writing  materials 
come  under  consideration  locate  them  very 
inconveniently.  Houses  otherwise  finely  ap¬ 
pointed  often  contain  no  place  designed 
especially  for  writing  or  study.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  unwise  if  the  family  contains  chil¬ 
dren,  for  we  are  creatures  of  habit  and  if  in 
youth  letter- writing  and  home-study  are  ren¬ 
dered  difficult  we  rarely  take  kindly  to  them 
in  later  life. 

If  there  is  a  room  with  a  writing-desk  con¬ 
veniently  arranged,  with  a  good  dictionary, 
an  atlas,  and  a  cyclopedia  within  easy  leach, 
the  school  exercise  will  stand  a  better  chance 
of  preparation,  the  letter  to  absent  friends 
will  be  more  easily  written,  and  the  little  note 
of  acknowledgment  of  some  gift  will  not  seem 
80  burdensome.  Ink  on  a  closet  shelf,  writing 
paper  in  a  bureau  drawer,  pens  rusty  and  only 
forthcoming  after  a  vigorous  exercise  ot 
memory,  and  stamps  reposing  in  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  heads  of  the  family,  are  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  letter-writing. 

Many  of  us  are  so  situated  that  a  wnole 
room  could  not  be  devoted  to  this  purpose; 
nor  for  want  of  money  could  we  develop  our 
ideal  library  with  its  beautiful  pictures,  fine 
statuary,  book  cases  filled  with  the  works  of 
the  bestauchors,  a  writing  table  with  every 
convenience,  globes,  maps  and  all  the  aids 
that  to  day  can  be  brought  to  the  student’s 
help.  But  we  can  set  apart  a  well-lighted  cor 
nerof  our  sitting-room, to  which  we  can  bring 
if  the  convenient  desk  cannot  be  ours,  au  or¬ 
dinary  kitchen  table  transformed  by' means 
of  a  little  paint  or  stain  for  the  wood-work 
and  felt  for  the  top  into  a  very  fair  substitute. 
The  large  drawers  with  which  such  a  table  is 
usually  provided  can  be  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments  suited  to  the  different  kinds  of  station¬ 
ery.  With  an  ink  bottle  of  sufficient  weight 
not  to  be  easily  upset,  a  Japanese  tray  for  pen¬ 
holder  and  pencils, and  a  dictionary  on  one  cor¬ 
ner,  our  table  is  complete.  A  chair  of  proper 
bight  should  be  kept  in  front  of  the  table  when 
wanted.  If  you  have  a  book-case,  bring  it 
near  this  coiner;  if  you  have  not,  one  can 
easily  be  manufactured  at  home,  that  will  an¬ 
swer  every  purpose,  and  whtnfilled  with  your 
favorite  books  it  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
room,  for  there  is  more  of  the  furnishing  pow¬ 
er  in  books  that  are  well  used  than  in  any  cost¬ 
ly  furniture  or  fancy  work  that  many  people 
pile  into  their  homes.  Once  try  this  arrange¬ 
ment  and  how  you  ever  got  along  in  the  old 
way  will  be  a  constant  source  of  wonderment. 


DON’T. 


Don’t  neglect  your  finger-nails,  just  because 
you  have  to  do  so  much  rough  work  that  clean¬ 
ing  and  polishing  seem  to  make  little  impres¬ 
sion  on  them.  That’s  an  additional  reason  for 
taking  care  of  them. 

Don’t  neglect  to  wash  your  teeth  on  rising 
and  retiring,  even  if  they  are  untouched  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  It  does  not  pay;  well-kept,  nat¬ 
ural  teeth  beat  any  artificial  ones. 

Don’t  neglect  to  brush  your  hair  thoroughly 
and  braid  it  loosely  before  retiring.  Don’t 
leave  it  cramped  up  with  metal  hair-pins  all 
night. 

Don’t  neglect  thorough  and  frequent  bath¬ 
ing,  if  you  wish  to  retain  your  complexion. 

Don’t  forget  to  say“  Good  night”  or,  ‘  Good 
morning’’  on  meeting  or  separating  from 
your  own  family.  Don’t  reserve  these  courte¬ 
sies  for  strangers  only. 

Don’t  indulge  in  ugly  habits  in  the  presence 
of  your  children,  unless  you  expect  them  to 
copy  your  example.  Better  still,  don’t  in¬ 
dulge  in  ugly  habits  at  all. 

Don’t  forget  that  your  own  family  have 
even  a  greater  claim  upon  your  courtesy  than 
outsiders. 

Don’t  tell  the  children  when  they  must  be 
punished,  that  you  will  attend  to  them  at  bed¬ 
time.  It  is  cruel  and  vindictive  to  let  the 
thought  of  the  coming  punishment  hang  over 
them  for  hours.  If  need  be,  correct  them  at 
once  and  end  the  matter. 

Don’t  nag.  There  is  more  saving  virtue  in 
one  quick,  stern  reproof,  than  in  an  hour’s  aim¬ 
less  scolding.  A  nagging  woman  is  a  constant 
thorn  in  the  flesh. 

Don’t  wear  your  troubles  outside.  You 
will  receive  from  others  the  same  coin  you 
offer  them,  and  a  gloomy  face  begets  dislike 
rather  than  sympathj . 


Don’t  croak.  This  world  is  hard  enough  for 
every  one,  but  we  were  all  born  with  the 
chance  of  making  it  a  little  brighter. 

Don’t  think  you  know  so  much  more  than 
others  just  because  you  say  more.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  aimless  talk  in  this  world. 

Don’t  think  that  fine  gowns  make  a  gentle¬ 
woman,  but  remember  that  cleanliness,  neat¬ 
ness  and  modesty  ara  three  indispensables 
without  which  no  girl  can  be  well  dressed. 

And,  finally,  don’t  think  that  all  these  out¬ 
side  virtues  here  enumerated  will  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life 
without  the  inner  peace  which  only  a  pure 
Christian  life  will  bestow,  cottage  maid. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  says : 
Don’t  think  that  what  you  don’t  know  is  not 

worth  knowing . 

Don’t  despise  systems  of  thought  that  other 
men  have  elaborated  because  you  cannot  place 
yourself  at  once  at  their  point  of  view . 

Don’t  keep  on  hand  too  many  cut  and  dried 
theories.  A  foot  rule  is  a  convenient  thing 
for  a  carpenter  to  carry  about  with  him  ;  but 
a  man  who  is  always  “  sizing  up  ”  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  opinions  by  a  private  rule  of  his  own  is 
apt  to  be  a  bore . . . , 

One  of  the  most  important  things  that  the 
Christian  can  do,  says  the  Independent,  for 
the  culture  of  his  own  piety  is  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  systematically  and  devoutly  reading 
and  studying  the  Bible.  By  this  habit  he  will 
“  grow  in  grace  ”  by  growing  “  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.” 
The  more  he  reads  the  Bible  the  more  precious 

will  it  become  in  his  experience . 

One  of  our  correspondents,  says  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate,  attended  a  large  union  meeting 
a  few  Sundays  ago,  in  which  a  somewhat  flow¬ 
ery  young  preacher  prayed  as  follows:  “  Oh, 
Lord,  we  ask  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  Y.  M. 

C.  A.”  This  is  equal  to  the  colored  man’s  as¬ 
cription  of  thanks  to  the  Deity  for  what  he 
bad  done  for  the  world,  “both  B.  C.  and  A. 

D. ” . 

Emerson  said  that  no  way  has  been  found 

for  making  heroism  easy,  even  for  the  scholar. 
Labor,  iron  labor  is  for  him.  The  world  was 
created  as  an  audience;  the  atoms  of  which  it 

is  made,  are  opportunities . 

George  Eliot  says:  We  look  at  the  one 
little  woman’s  face  we  love,  as  we  look  at  the 
face  of  our  mother  earth,  and  see  all  sorts  of 

answers  to  our  own  yearnings . 

“  See,”  said  a  lad  who  was  walking  with 
his  father,  “they  are  knocking  away  the  props 
from  under  the  bridge;  what  are  they  doing 
that  for  ?  Won’t  the  bridge  fall?’1  “They 
are  knocking  them  away,”  said  the  father, 
“  that  the  timbers  may  rest  more  firmly  upon 
the  stone  piers;  which  are  now  finished.”  God 
takes  away  our  earthly  props  that  we  may 

rest  more  firmly  upon  Him . 

When  one  in  old  age  is,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  stripped  of  all  his  near  kindred,  so 
that  he  has  no  child  or  wife  to  be  his  com¬ 
panion  or  comforter,  his  life  becomes  a  social 
wreck.  How  much  such  a  man  needs  those 
consolations  and  comforts  which  God  only  can 
impart  !  No  being  but  God  can  meet  the 

deeply  felt  wants  of  his  soul . 

Life  consists  not  of  a  series  of  illustrious 
actions  or  elegant  enjoyments  ;  the  greater 
part  of  our  time  passes  in  compliance  with 
our  necessities,  in  the  performance  of  daily 
duties,  in  the  removal  of  small  inconveniences, 
in  the  procurement  of  petty  pleasures,  and  we 
are  well  or  ill  at  ease  as  the  main  stream  of 
life  glides  on  smoothly  or  is  ruffled  by  small 
obstacles  and  frequent  observations . 

Doctrine  serves  to  gather  humanity  into 
the  various  folds,  according  to  their  individual 
convictions  ;  but  the  actual  worship  flows 
from  each  through  but  one  channel,  finding 
equal  acceptance  from  a  loving  God. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


OCTOBER  THOUGHTS. 


Fall  is  here!  The  soft  wind  sighs  through 
the  branches,  as  though  mourning  for  the 
death  of  summer!  The  leaves,  which  are 
paling  yellow,  or  kindling  into  red,  seem  to 
have  been  drinking  in  the  glorious  sunshine 
all  through  the  summer  days,  and  are  now  re¬ 
flecting  his  ruddy  tints.  Cool  October  days! 
You  are  so  lovely,  but  oh,  so  sad!  You 
whisper  of  the  coming  winter;  of  the  cold 
dark,  bleak,  days  that  are  nearing  us,  and  the 
thought  of  the  misery  that  is  in  store  for  the 
poor  all  over  the  land,  thrusts  itself  before  us, 
robbing  you  of  half  your  beauty. 


Summer  flowers  are  done,  though  here  and 
there  a  pale,  sweet-faced  daisy  smiles  up  from 
the  fading  grass,  like  a  sad,  yet  sweet  re¬ 
minder  of  the  past.  The  golden  rod  and  aster 
are  with  us,  sweeping  the  meadows  with  one 
great  wave  of  sunlight,  with  now  and  then  a 
dash  of  the  purple  tints  of  the  setting  sun. 

This  is  the  time  for  gathering  our  fruits. 
What  shall  we  gather?  He  who  tended  and 
cared  for  his  vines  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
will  have  a  goodly  yield, but  what  is  in  store 
for  him  who  wasted  the  golden  hours  of 
spring-time?  A  stanza  from  “The  State  of 
Tulait”  comes  to  my  mind  as  I  write.  It  is: 

“  Would  you  like  to  know  what  the  farmers  do 
In  the  State  of  Tulait?  I’ll  tell  you  true: 

They  dally  and  dream  in  the  spring-time  sw«*t, 
They  plant  their  crops  in  the  harvest  heat, 

They  hoe  their  corn  in  the  frosty  fall, 

And  winter  finds  them  with  nothing  at  all. 

You'll  hunger  and  thirst, 

And  want  and  wait, 

And  that  isn't  the  worst 
In  the  State  of  Tulait—” 

Have  we  wasted  our  spring-time  of  life? 
Are  we  wasting  our  summer?  Has  the  frosty 
fall  overtaken  us,  or  has  winter’s  snow  fallen 
upon  our  heads,  and  found  us  with  empty 
bands?  Have  we  nc  fruits  or  flowers  to  show 
for  our  time  spent  in  life’s  harvest-field?  Have 
we  “nothing  but  leaves?”  If  we  are  nearing 
Death’s  portal  with  empty  hands,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  sow  something  even  now,  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  though  it  will  be  too  late  for  us 
to  reap  thereof.  Those  who  come  after  may 
gather  the  harvest  and  bless  our  name  while 
so  doing. 

As  long  as  we  dwell  beneath  God’s  beautiful 
sun  it  is  not  too  late  to  work  for  Him.  Let  us 
do  whatever  good  comes  into  our  hearts  to  do. 
Sometimes  we  make  mistakes,  and  wbat  we 
meant  for  a  kindness  is  not  taken  as  such, 
but  never  mind,  if  you  meant  it  for  the  best, 
God  knows  it.  It  is  far  better,  sometimes  to 
err  in  trying  to  help  a  discouraged  brother  or 
sister,  than  never  to  attempt  to  lift  another’s 
burden. 

‘‘Crowned,  or  uncrowned  at  the  end  of  the  fight, 

’Tis  better  to  battle  than  flee  in  affright, 

Better  to  lose  than  to  lament — 

He  hath  enough,  who  hath  content.” 

DORA  HARVEY  VROOMAN. 


WHAT  TO  GET  FOR  BREAKFAST. 


Make  the  most  of  the  green  corn  while  it 
lasts,  and  if  you  have  been  a  far-seeing  pro¬ 
vider,  you  will  have  bad  a  few  rows  planted 
every  ten  days,  so  that  you  may  enjoy  the 
delightful  vegetable  up  to  the  time  of  severe 
frosts.  Corn  is  never  so  delicious  as  when 
you  have  picked  it  on  a  frosty  morning  with 
the  half-frozen  dew  still  on  it,  and  boiled  it 
for  breakfast.  Corn  oysters  are  not  a  new 
dish,  but  they  are  generally  made  with  chop¬ 
ped  instead  of  grated  corn,  wtnen  manes  an 
inferior  fritter.  To  a  pint  of  grated  corn,  add 
a  gill  of  milk,  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  but¬ 
ter,  salt,  pepper,  two  beaten  eggs,  and  flour  to 
make  a  batter  that  will  drop  from  the  end  of 
a  spoon.  Have  enough  very  hot  fat  to  swim 
them,  and  drop  in  by  small  spoonfuls.  Fry 
brown  on  both  sides.  They  accompany  a 
breaded  cutlet,  broiled  ham,  or  boiled  eggs, 
nicely. 

You  may  season  this  grated  corn  and 
sautd  it  in  a  little  hot  butter.  It  will  be  very 
rich  and  delicious,  and  with  a  thin  slice  of 
broiled  ham,  or  a  rasher  of  bacon,  a  poached 
egg  with  cresses,  and  a  toasted  muffin,  you 
will  have  as  tasteful  a  breakfast  as  any  one 
could  wish. 

There  are  three  Specialties  served  at  the 
Saratoga  Lake  House— the  Saratoga  potato, 
which  has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  fresh  trout 
and  boiled  corn.  Naturally,  you  fail  to  see 
how  this  last  can  be  a  specialty,  but  did  you 
ever  try  boiling  it  in  the  husk?  See  that  the 
water,  a  generous  potful,  is  salted  and  boiling 
rapidly;  open  the  husks  and  remove  the  silk; 
takeoff  also  some  of  the  outer  husks;  twist 
the  inner  husks  about  the  small  end  and  tie 
with  a  bit  of  thread.  Boil  from  15  to  20  min¬ 
utes,  according  to  the  size  and  age.  It  re¬ 
quires  seme  heroism  to  remove  the  husks  from 
the  s  raiding  corn  before  sending  to  table, 
but  with  the  aid  of  a  folded  towel  it  may  be 
managed,  and  the  added  sweetness  and  flavor 
of  the  corn  will  repay  you  for  the  trouble. 

The  following  way  of  cooking  corn  is  good 
enough  to  risk  a  slight  attack  of  dyspepsia 
for,  and  if  you  are  inclined  that  way,  it  may 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria,; 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  ttein.Osstorla 
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be  well  to  warn  you.  Cut  the  corn  from  the 
cob,  and  let  it  be  young;  for  a  quart  bowlful 
of  this  put  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg 
in  the  frying  pan;  when  hot,  put  in  the  corn, 
cover  closely  and  set  it  where  it  will  simmer 
slowly.  Cook  15  minutes;  add  no  water,  but 
stir  occasionally;  the  steam  will  cook  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  if  kept  covered.  Now  add  a  cup  of 
hot  cream,  or  rich  milk,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  stew  five  minutes  longer. 

In  Virginia, ‘corn is'stewed  as  follows:  Make 
two  cuts  to  the  grain  of  tender,  well  filled 
corn  ;  make  also  an  incision,  lengthwise  of 
the  ear  in  each  row.  Cut  from  the  cob,  scrape 
and  put  the  latter  to  boil  for  20  minutes. 
Take  them  out  and  pass  the  water  through  a 
sieve,  add  the  corn  and  stew  15  minutes.  Sea¬ 
son  with  salt,  pepper,  cream  and  butter. 

Flannel  cakes,  waffles  and  corn  bread  are  all 
in  order  as  the  weather  grows  cooler.  It  is  of¬ 
ten  a  convenience  to  know  how  to  use  sour  milk. 
It  makes  the  very  nicest  cakes.  Stir  an  even 
teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  into  a  quart  of  sour 
milk,  add  a  teaspoonful  off  salt,  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  and  flour  to  make  a  batter.  Drop 
by  the  spoonful  on  to  a  hot  greased  griddle. 
This  summer  I  put  up  “peach  sirup”,. the  recipe 
for  which  some  of  the  Rural  sisters  may  like 
to  know.  When  canning,  preserving  and 
otherwise  using  peaches, I  put  the  skins  over 
the  fire  with  water  to  cover  them  and  cooked 
them  slowly  until  very  tender,  then  threw 
them  into  a  colander  placed  over  a 
stone  pot  and  let  them  stand  all  night.  In 
the  morning  I  measured  the  juice  and  put 
it  over  the  fire,  boiling  it  20  minutes,  then  I 
added  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of 
sirup,  boiled  five  minutes  longer  and  sealed  in 
pint  jars.  It  is  delicious  with  waffles  or  cakes. 

For  waffles  made  with  sour  milk,  mix  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  two  of  sugar,  and  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  into  a  quart  of  sour 
milk;  add  sifted  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  a  little  warm 
water  and  add  it  to  the  batter  with  three 
beaten  eggs.  palmetto. 


LAMPS. 


Whether  it  is  because  people  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  or  do  not  care,  I  cannot  say,  but  this 
I  have  seen  that  too  many  house -keepers  are 
careless  in  regard  to  their  lamps.  The  lamp 
itself  should  be  kept  clean  and  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  pouring  out  the  oil,  refilling 
with  hot  soap  suds  and  a  little  sand,  then  by 
shaking,  all  sediment  adhering  to  the  lamp 
will  be  quickly  and  easily  removed.  A  lamp 
should  never  be  filled  quite  to  the  top,  for  the 
oil  will  feed  up  the  wick  and  run  over  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  lamp  and  so  soil  the  hands;  besides, 
the  lamp  will  not  look  neat  or  nice.  Then 
again,  the  oil  should  never  be  allowed  to  get 
very  low  for  fear  of  an  accumulation  of 
gases  which  might  result  in  an  explosion. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the  best 
oil.  An  oil  that  burns  slowly  and  gives  a 
bright,  steady  flame  is  the  kind  to  be  desired. 
It  should  also  be  thin,  clear  and  sparkling, 
for  a  thick,  muddy-looking  oil  is  consumed 
quickly  and  gives  a  poor  light.  The  best  oils 
are  of  a  very  high  fire  test,  thus  precluding 
any  danger  of  explosion  from  ordinary  heat. 
Although  oil  remains  fluid  at  an  ordinary 
temperature,  yet  it  congeals  somewhat  in 
very  cold  weather,  that  is,  enough  to  prevent 
its  being  readily  'drawn  up  by  the  wick. 
When  found  in  this  state  it  must  be  placed  in 
a  warm  room. 

I  have  heard  of  people  washing  a  wick,  but 
this  seems  to  me  unnecessary  if  good  oil  is 
used,  yet  if  it  must  be  cleaned,  lay  it  on  a 
smooth  board  and  rub  off  with  a  cloth,  then 
dip  in  vinegar  to  prevent  its  possible  smok¬ 
ing.  In  putting  in  a  new  wick  be  careful  to 
have  it  fit  the  burner  perfectly.  Keep  it 
neatly  trimmed,  not  by  cutting  but  by  pinch¬ 
ing  off  very  evenly  the  part  that  has  been 
burned.  You  will  find  by  doing  this  that  the 
flame  is  always  even.  See  that  all  the  little 
air-holes  in  the  burner  are  open,  for  this  is 
important  to  the  insuring  of  a  good 
draft  of  air.  Occasionally  boiling  the 
burners  in  soap  and  water  will  effectually 
cleanse  them.  Above  all  things,  have  a  clear, 
clean  chimney.  Wash  it  in  hot  soap-suds  and 
allow  it  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes.  If  the 
suds  are  very  hot  the  glass  wiU  dry  off  imme¬ 
diately, leaving  the  chimney  as  bright  as  new. 
If  the  suds  are  not  sufficiently  hot  it  will  not 
break  the  chimney  if  it  is  rinsed  with  very 
hot  water.  I  have  usually  done  this,  and 
have  never  broken  one,  yet  I  have  been  very 
careful  to  pour  the  water  on  gradually. 
Never  turn  the  light  down,  thinking  thereby 
to  be  economical.  This  is  no  economy  for  the 
oil  feeds  up  the  wick  faster  than  the  flame 
can  consume  it  and  spreads  itself  over  the 
outside  of  the  lamp.  Then  it  creates  a  disagree¬ 
able  and  unhealthy  gas,  especially  noticeable 
on  coming  out  of  the  clear  air  into  the  house. 

Before  extinguisbing  a  light  turn  the  wick 
quite  down,  remove  the  chimney, and  blow  out 
the  flame.  The  light  is  usually  blown  out 


without  either  turning  down  the  wick  or  re¬ 
moving  the  chimney,  thus  permeating  the 
whole  room  with  its  noxious  fumes,  which 
may  be  detected  for  several  minutes  after¬ 
wards.  Besides,  the  flame  might  be  blown 
down  the  wick  into  the  oil,  and  we  all  know 
what  the  consequences  would  then  be. 

This  list  of  requirements  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  lamps  may  seem  appalling  at 
first,  but  each  is  a  small  thing  in  itself,  and 
what  I  have  said  may  suggest  to  some  house¬ 
keeper  the  reason  why  she  has  poor  lights. 

MRS.  M.  W.  F.  GRIFFITH. 


A  NOVEL  WEDDING  GIFT. 


“May  I  ask  what  you  are  making?”  inquired 
I  of  a  friend,  who  with  her  four  pretty  daugh¬ 
ters  seemed  to  have  started  a  bag  factory,  so 
surrounded  were  they  by  innumerable  bags  of 
every  description. 

“A  wedding  present,”  said  they,  in  chorus. 
Now,  this  seemed  to  me  so  novel  a  wedding 
present  that  I  hastened  to  glean  suggestions 
for  the  Rural  readers.  I  could ‘not  in  many 
issues  of  the  Rural  tell  you  of  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  bags  that  this  ingenious  family  were 
making;  but  as  Christmas  is  looming  up  in 
the  near  future,  and  as  it  is  always  best  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock,  I  will  tell  you  of  a 
number  of  the  most  useful. 

There  were  duster  bags  for  bed-rooms,  and 
the  inside  of  the  dining-room  door,  made  of 
the  pliable  gray  linen,  which  is  so  soft  and 
easy  to  work  in  etching  stitch.  A  piece  about 
15  inches  by  nine  had  a  pocket  14  inches  wide, 
plaited  in  a  box-plait  to  fit  the  back.  It  was 
bound  with  garnet  braid,  or  old  gold,  or  car¬ 
dinal,  as  the  furnishing  of  the  rooms  might 
require, and  a  casing  was  stitched  in  for  a  roller 
at  the  top.  “Duster”  was  worked  in  with 
wash  flax,  in  antique  letters,  and  a  tiny  dust 
pan  and  broom  outlined  on  the  bottom  or 
lower  part.  It  was  hung  to  the  wall  or  door 
by  two  rings.  A  very  aesthetic  dust  bag  was 
of  openworked  grenadine,  lined  with  pale 
blue  silesia  and  tied  with  ribbon  to  match. 
Take  apiece  a  yard  long  and  half  a  yard  wide, 
line  it,  double,  and  tie  a  few  inches  from  the 
top,  leaving  half  of  one  side  open  to  put  in  the 
duster, which  should  be  of  cheese-cloth  feather- 
stitched.  A  collection  of  dust  bags  with 
pretty  feather-stitched  dusters  would  delight 
the  heart  of  any  housekeeper,  and  make  a 
most  acceptable  Christmas  present. 

A  parlor  dust  bag  can  be  made  of  Chinese 
silk  of  any  preferred  color.  Make  in  the 
shape  of  a  straight  bag  30  by  10  inches, 
doubled  and  pointed  at  the  lower  end.  Leave 
an  opening  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand, 
in  the  seam  which  should  be  at  the  back,  to 
slip  in  the  duster.  Ornament  both  ends  with 
crewel  tassels  of  a  contrasting  color,  and 
suspend  by  a  brass  ring  through  which  the 
bag  is  drawn  10  or  12  inches. 

A  traveling  bag  in  itself  would  make  a 
very  nice  gift  for  Christmas.  These  bags  are 
far  preferable  to  a  leather  valise  for  ladies* 

II 

use,  ana  contain  space  tor  an  amazing  amount 
of  baggage.  They  are  better  without 
handles,  and  can  be  carried  with  a  shawl- 
strap.  Take  a  piece  of  heavy  gray  duck  18 
inches  wide  and  30  long.  Make  a  two-inch 
hem  at  each  end,  and  if  you  wish  to  adorn  it, 
work  a  simple  design  in  black  around  the 
four  sides.  Lap  the  hems,  and  close  with  four 
smoked  pearl  buttons,  and  button-holes.  Bind 
the  raw  edges  with  black  braid,  and  fit  in  a 
circular  piece  of  the  duck  eight  inches  in 
diameter  with  the  initials  embroidered  in. 
Youjmay  have  an  outside  pocket  with  a  flap 
that  buttons  down  for  the  safe  transportation 
of  small  articles,  such  as  handkerchiefs,  hair¬ 
pins,  and  little  things  that  may  be  required 
frequently  on  the  journey. 

If  the  Rural  does  not  disdain  my  sugges¬ 
tions,  I  shall  tell  you  more  of  this  subject 
later.  MRS.  c.  a.  henry. 


CANS  FOR  FRUIT. 

In  the  Rural  of  Sept.  15,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Baker 
gives  her  method  of  preparing  jars  for  can¬ 
ning  fruit,  as  an  improvement  upon  that  of 
Mrs.  Wager-Fisher  of  Aug.  18.  Thinking  the 
method  I  have  used  for  the  past  10  years,  is 
'much  simpler,  I  hone  the  Rural  housekeep¬ 
ers  will  try  it.  After  the  jars  are  thoroughly 
cleansed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dry  or  heat 
them.  Stand  them  on  a  table  on  a  piece  of 
flannel  or  anything  all  wool,  and  for  con¬ 
venience  have  the  table  near  the  stove.  Fill 
your  jars  to  overflowing  directly  from  the 
kettle  on  the  stove,  while  the  fruit  is  boiling 
hard,  and  put  the  tops  on  immediately,  always 
screwing  them  tighter  as  they  cool.  I  have 
never  broken  or  cracked  a  jar  in  this  way, 
and  have  put  up  hundreds,  and  have  never 
had  any  fruit  spoil  unless  there  was  an  imper¬ 
fection  in  the  jar  or  top.  The  safest  plan  is 
to  try  the  jars  beforehand  by  putting  a  little 
water  in,  screwing  the  tops  on  tight,  and  in¬ 
verting  them  to  see  if  they  leak.  The  leak¬ 
age  can  easily  be  stopped  by  hammering  the 


edge  of  the  zinc  top  where  it  has  been  bent, 
or  putting  two  old  elastics  on  one  jar. 

MRS.  J.  M.  E. 


TOMATO  PIE. 


Line  a  round,  shallow  pudding-dish  with  a 
very  thin  piecrust;  peel  and  cut  into  slices 
half  an  inch  thick, about  eight  good-sized  toma¬ 
toes.  Place  the  slices  in  layers  in  the  dish, sea¬ 
soning  each  layer  with  salt,  pepper,  bits  of 
butter,  and  dredging  with  flour.  Cover  the 
whole  with  a  thin  crust  that  should  be  lightly 
brushed  with  milk,  to  give  it  a  rich  brown 
color  when  baked.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  This  makes  a  nice 
dish  for  lunch  with  cold  meats. 

MRS.  M.  W.  F.  GRIFFITH. 


TOO  LATE  FOR  THE  CAKE  SPECIAL. 

FOREST  HOME  CAKES. 

My  favorite  cake  is  something  quickly  and 
easily  made,  and  one  rule  rings  many  changes. 

1.  One  cup  of  butter,  two  of  sugar,  three  of 
flour,  four  well-beaten  eggs,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  saleratus  dissolved  in  a  little  wa¬ 
ter.  Beat  thoroughly  after  the  ingredients 
are  well  mixed  and  flavor  to  suit  the  taste. 

2.  One  cup  of  butter,  two  of  sugar,  one  of 
sweet  milk,  three  of  flour,  two  eggs,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  sifted  through 
the  flour;  flavor  with  nutmeg  or  lemon. 

No.  1  is  often  used  for  marble  cake,  by 
taking  half  the  recipe  for  the  dark,  using 
brown  sugar,  aud  yelks  of  four  eggs;  the 
light  part,  takes  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  and 
white  sugar;  drop  in  alternate  spoonfuls  into 
the  baking-pan.  Makes  one  loaf.  This  can 
also  be  used  for  ribbon  layer  cake,  gold  and 
silver  cake,  etc. 

If  a  fruit  cake  is  desired  No  1  is  used,  with 
the  addition  of  half  a  cup  of  milk,  half  a  cup 
of  chopped  raisins,  and  the  same  of  citron  or 
currants,  with  spices  to  suit  the  taste. 

MAY  MAPLE. 


Wells,Richardson  &  Co’s 


r STRENGTH 

EXCEL/S  IN  J  PURITY 

(  BRIGHTNESS 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 
Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.  Burlington,  Vt. 

(33  Colors.)  DIAMOND  DYES 

are  the  purest.  Cheap¬ 
est,  Strongest,  andmost 
s?'  Durable  Dyes  ever  made. 
One  I()c.  package  will  color 
1  to  4  pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Garments, Yarns,  Rags, 
etc.  Unequalled  for  Feathers ,  liibbons,  and  all  Fancy 
Dyeing.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  for  Gilding,  Bronz¬ 
ing.  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint,  with  full  instructions 
and  sample  card  mailed  for  10  cents.  At  all  Druggists 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 1 
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WASTE 

1 

EMBROIDERY  SILK 

Factory  Ends  at  half  price;  one  ounce  in  a 
box— all  good  Silk  and  good  colors.  Rent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  40  cents.  100  Crazy  Stitches 
in  each  package.  Send  Postal  note  or  Stamps 

to  THE  BRAINERD  &  ARMSTRONG  SPOOL 
SILK  CO.,  621  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
or  4G9  Broadway.  New  York. 

* 

iMTEJOSTTIOliT  THIS  ZE’-A-tE’SEES. 


Cake -making  has  taken  a  back  seat  in  my 
experience  since  the  advent  of  nursery  days, 
and  the  small  skill  I  may  once  have  possessed 
in  that  line,  has  vanished  for  want  of  sufficient 
practice.  However,  I  recollect  a  few  princi¬ 
ples  and  am  convinced  that  the  success  of  a 
cake  depends  much  more  upon  the  method  of 
mixing  than  upon  any  given  recipe.  My  sis¬ 
ter-in-law  who  has  reduced  cake-making  to  a 
fine  art,  mixes  cake  with  her  hands  when  she 
wishes  something  particularly  nice.  She 
creams  butter  and  sugar  together  and  adds 
the  milk  and  flour  alternately  in  small 
quantities.  The  frothed  whites  of  eggs  are 
added  last.  A  favorite  recipe  of  hers  which 
may  be  used  as  the  foundation  for  almost  any 
kind  of  cake  either  in  loaf  or  layers  is  called 


PIANOS  FROM 

$150  to  $1500 


.UNIVERSITY 


Famous  for  Beauty,  Sweetness, 
Durability.  No  Agents.  Sent 
from  factory  direct  to  purchaser. 
You  save  the  enormous  expenses 
of  agents.  Guaranteed  six 
years,  and  sent  for  trial  in  your 
own  home.  VICTORIOUS  for 
SO  YEARS.  Catalogue  free. 

Marshal  &  Smith,  235  B.  21st  St.  N.  Y 


ORGANS  from 

$35  to  $500. 


The  blood  is  the  regulator.  Regulate  the 
Regulator  with  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  It  cures  all  impurities.  It  is  the 
la;gest  bottle  in  the  market — 120  doses  for 
$1.  Your  druggist  sells  it.  Buy  it  for  your 
family’s  benefit  as  well  as  your  own. 


ASTHMA 

Any  one  who  wants  to  be1 
addr 


.  ress  and  we  will  mail  trial 
Du.  TAFT  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


DR.  TAFT’S  ASTI1MALINE 
rilDCn  never  fails  to  Cure. 
VUiICUcan  send  us  their 
bottle  1 


DEXTER  CAKE. 

One  small  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of  sugar, 
three  and  a  half  cups  of  flour,  whites  of  five 
eggs  and  yelks  of  four,  two  tablespoons  of 
baking  powder,  and  one  cup  of  milk.  Flavor 
cake  with  lemon  and  icing  with  vanilla. 

RENA  ROSS. 


<£7^  OH  tn  DO  A  Month  can  be  made 

'  J.UU  lO  working  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
tiin*-  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond.  Va. 


TlflOTTS  Fnrming  with  Green  Manures 
-*-* q-j,e  F0urlp  Edition  now  ready.  Price 
bound  in  paper,  65  cts;  in  cloth,  61.  Will  be  sent 
for  cash,  free  of  postage.  Address 

l)R.  HARLAN.  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  is  the 
best  of  all  cough  cures.  It  allays  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  throat  and  speedily  removes  irri¬ 
tating  mucus  from  the  bronchial  passages. 

Mrs.  L.  1’.  Cutler,  47  North  Washington 
sq.,  New  York  City,  says  :  ”  When  I  was  a 
girl  of  17  I  had  a  cough,  with  profuse  night 
sweats,  and  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  cured 
me.  1  have  recommended  this  preparation 
in  scores  of  similar  cases.” 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Bold  all  by  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six.  bottles,  $5. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING 


The  Original,  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878, 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  ,E<pniiiji. 


to  68  a  lay.  Samples  worth  #1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co..  Holly.  Alto.. 


I.tve  at  home  and  make  moro  money  working  for  a r  than 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Kither  bcx.  Costly  outfit 
rltKU  Terms  F1CUK.  Address,  TltUK  St  Co..  Augusta.  Mains. 


A  PCfclTQ  WANTED.  Men  or  Women.  Address 
Mucn  I  O  SWEDISH  MFG.  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


2PP||TQ  for  Catalogv.a  of  hundredsof  useful  Art! 

Util  I  u  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Agts.  and 
Dealers  sell  large  quantities.  CHIt'AtiOSCAI.KCO..  Chicago. 


ft  A!  irflPNI  A  1)1  free  information  concern- 

LHLirUnlf  IM  ing  Agricultural  Land  In 
u#  Southern  California,  address  with  stamp, 
JOHN  B  ISLEli,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NHW  -  YOH KRR. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there - 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space... . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  oenta. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorkkr  is; 


8ingle  copy,  per  year . #2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  #3,04(12*.  Sd.) 

France . : .  8.04  (I6t<  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.03  294<  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  os 

♦Ctdleatlon. 

Ufas&wrad  at  th«  Post-offltea  at  New  York  City  IT.  K, 

as  msM  at'Htc 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  October  6,  1888. 

The  harvest  moon  of  1888  is  the  full  moon 
due  next  Wednesday.  The  harvest  moon  is 
so-called  because  it  rises  from  night  to  night 
after  the  full  more  nearly  after  sunset  than 
any  other  full  moon  in  the  year,  and  hence  is 
particularly  helpful  to  the  farmers  in  secur¬ 
ing  their  late  crops . France  has  de¬ 

cided  to  curtail  immigration.  A  decree  has 
been  signed  which  imposes  upon  immigrants 
the  obligation  to  furnish  a  declaration  with 
documents  to  prove  their  identity.  The  new 
regulation  will  not  affect  those  persons  enter¬ 
ing  France  for  business  or  pleasure . 

....A  thrashing  engine  in  operation  at  Sabin, 
Minn.,  exploded  Thursday,  and  killed  two 

men .  A  bill  reported  to  the  House 

provides  that  all  laws  providing  for  disposal 
of  the  public  lands,  except  the  homestead  law 
and  the  laws  in  relation  to  mineral  lands,  and 
the  laws  touching  the  selection  of  public  lands 
by  states  for  educational  and  other  purposes, 
shall  be  suspended  until  the  pension  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  the  public  lands  shall  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  or  the  present  Congress  shall  ad¬ 
journ . It  is  said  that  many  retail 

bread  dealers  in  Chicago  have  raised  the 

price  one  cent  per  loaf. . A  preacher’s 

license  has  been  granted  Robert  J.  Bur¬ 
dette,  the  humorist . The  House 

of  Representatives  has  not  had  a  quo¬ 
rum  for  several  weeks,  but  such  business 
as  could  be  done  “by  unanimous  consent”  has 

been  done  . This  is  the  longest  session 

the  American  Congress  has  ever  known.  The 
longest  preceding  session  was  that  of  1850, 
the  year  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which 
was  adjourned  at  noon  September  30.  Con¬ 
structively  the  session  of  1868,  following  the 
impeachment  proceedings  against  President 
Johnson  was  longer,  the  adjournment  sine  die, 
having  taken  place  on  November  10,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Congress  took  a  six  weeks’  re¬ 
cess,  from  July  27,  and  never  afterward  had  a 
quorum,  or  attempted  to  transact  any  business 

.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  form  a 

heavy  Hardware  Trust .  It  is  said  that 

the  Mormons  are  quietly  moving  into  Mexico. 
They  are  buying  tracts  of  land,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  colonies.  We  have  no  use  for 

the  Mormons — has  Mexico  ? . 

A  cabbage  trust  is  the  latest.  It  controls  the 
entire  cabbage  product  of  northwestern  Ohio. 
Members  of  this  trust  refuse  to  sell  cabbages 

for  less  than  five  cents  per  head . Heavy 

snow  has  been  falling  for  six  hours  in  Ishpem- 
ing,  Mich.  In  the  upper  peninsula  the  storm 

was  general . President  Cleveland  has 

signed  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Bill,  concerning 
which  he  says: — “The  experiment  of  blending 
the  social  habits  and  mutual  race  idiosyncra- 
cies  of  the  Chinese  laboring  classes  with  those 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of 
20  years,  and  ever  since  the  Burlingame  treaty 
of  1868,  to  be  in  every  sense  unwise,  impolitic 

and  injurious  to  both  nations.” . Mr. 

Gladstone  says  his  hearing  is  beginning  to 

fail . Chicago  is  determined  to  have 

Libby  Prison  after  all.  it  is  now  stated 
that  the  building  will  surely  be  removed 
to  Chicago  next  Spring  and  fitted  up  as 

a  permanent  military  museum . 

....  Oscar  Falleur,  an  immigrant  from  Belgi¬ 
um,  was  detained  at  Castle  Garden  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  a  convict.  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  Maynard,  after  reviewing  the  evidence, 
concludes  that  Fallem  should  not  be  denied 

admission  to  this  country . The 

Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  recently- 
passed  anti-Mormon  test  oath  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional  .  Nobody  seems  to  know  much 

about  the  outcome  of  the  election.  All  are 
at  sea.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  big 
surprises  in  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  Indiana, 

New  York  and  New  Jersey . 

The  Republican  Senators  have  at  last  submit¬ 
ted  their  tariff  bill.  The  majority  report  is 
signed  by  all  the  ^Republicans  while  the  mi¬ 
nority  report  is  signed  by  all  the  Democrats. 
The  majority  report  declares  that  the  demand 
for  a  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  our 
revenue  laws  is  imperative :  1.  To  reduce  the 
national  revenues,  which  are  now  excessive. 
2.  To  protect  honest  importers  and  domestic 
producers  from  the  disastrous  consequences 
resulting  from  fraudulent  undervaluations  of 
imported  merchandise  on  which  ad  valorem 
rates  of  duty  are  levied.  3.  To  remedy  the  de¬ 
fects,  anomalies  and  incongruities  which  have 
been  from  time  to  lime  discovered  in  the  tariff 
schedules  or  which  have  been  created  by  er¬ 
roneous  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

4.  To  secure  the  proper  readjustment  and 
equalization  of  tariff  rates  rendered  necessary 
by  modified  business  conditions,  improve¬ 
ments  in  methods,  of  production,  radical 


changes  in  price*,  or  by  new  elements  or 
sources  of  competition.  5.  To  give  relief  and 
protection  to  many  industries  which  are  suf¬ 
fering  on  account  of  the  inadequate  rates 
levied  on  competing  products.  The  minority 
Senators  say,  among  other  things: — “  The 
essential  difference  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  substitute  is  apparent  and  radical 
at  the  outset  in  the  matter  of  revenue.  The 
one  is  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
Treasury ;  the  other  in  the  interest  of  private 
pockets.  The  one  is  framed  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  people;  the  other  in  the  interest  of 
300. 000  manufacturers.  The  one  is  designed 
to  reduce  both  Government  revenue  and  tax¬ 
ation  especially  which  bears  ^heaviest  on  the 
necessaries  of  life;  the  other  is  intended  to 
reduce  public  revenue  indeed,  but  to  maintain 
private  revenues  by  increasing  and  retaining 
taxation  on  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
most  important  features  of  the  Senate  bill  are 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  duties  on  wool  and  the  beginning 
of  the  cut  on  the  internal  revenues. 
The  authors  of  the  Mills  bill  proposed  to  cut 
down  the  Government’s  superfluous  income  by 
reducing  taxes  about  as  follows: 

Additions  to  free  list,  Including  raw  wool. .  .$22,250,000 


Reductions  In  customs  duties .  30.000,000 

Reduction  In  Internal  revenue .  25,000,000 

Total . $77,250,000 


The  Randall  bill,  introduced  in  the  House 
as  a  substitute  measure  of  surplus  reduction, 
contemplated  changes  in  the  revenue  on  this 
general  plan : 


Reductions  In  customs  duties  . $25,000,000 

Reduction  in  Internal  revenue .  63,000,000 

Total .  $88,000,000 


The  Senate  substitute  for  the  Mills  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  proposes  changes  which  will 
effect,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  a  reduction  in  the  an¬ 
nual  revenues  as  follows: 


Additions  to  free  list . $  6,423,095 

Reduction  on  sugar . 27,759,783 

Other  changes  In  the  schedules .  8,109,654 

Internal  revenue  from  tobacco .  24,371,460 

Internal  revenue  on  alcohol  used  In  the  arts  7  000,000 

Total . $73,968,992 


....Daniel  F.  Beatty,  the  organ  manufact¬ 
urer,  who  has  been  on  trial  in  the  United 
States  Court  at  Trenton  on  a  charge  of  using 
the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes, was  acquit¬ 
ted  yesterday . A  Chicago  grain  dealer 

delivered  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  on  a  Septem¬ 
ber  contract  at  $1.25,  which  cost  him  but  78% 
cents  some  months  ago.  This  represents  a 
profit  of  cents  per  bushel,  or  $2,312.50 

on  the  lot.  Who  lost  this  money? . 

....  Rumor  has  it  that  the  Republicans  are  de¬ 
vising  a  scheme  for  the  annexation  of  Canada, 
to  offset  the  effect  of  the  President’s  retaliation 
message.  Senator  Sherman  is  looked  upon  as 
the  father  of  this  scheme.  In  a  speech  deliv¬ 
ered  on  his  way  to  Detroit,  Mr.  Blaine  told 
the  Canadians  that  if  they  wanted  to  join  us 
they  wonld  have  to  make  the  first  proposition 

to  that  effect .  Bill  Whitely  known 

as  the  “King  of  the  Texas  Bandits”  was  killed 
by  U.  S.  officers  last  week . In  Bos¬ 

ton,  up  to  last  Monday,  25,149  women  had 
registered,  in  preparation  for  voting.  The 
reason  for  this  interest  of  the  women  for  vot¬ 
ing  tor  school  committee,  is  that  on  both  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  sides,  there 
is  much  excitement  over  the  exclusion  of 
Swinton’s  History  from  the  public  schools,  on 
account  of  its  teaching  on  the  subject  of  in¬ 
dulgences  . .  Frederick  Douglass  and 

other  prominent  colored  men  have  issued 

political  addresses  to  men  of  their  race . 

....  Senator  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  spoke 
in  Virginia  last  week;  a  man  in  the  audience 
threw  four  rotten  eggs  at  him.  The  act  was 
denounced  by  citizens  and  the  man  was  ar¬ 
rested  . California  papers  are  urging 

a  crusade  against  insect  pests.  Prompt  and 
organized  action  is  demanded.  This  question 
is  of  more  interest  to  California  fruit  growers 
than  the  tariff .  . .  There  has  been  a  de¬ 

crease  in  the  number  of  yellow  fever  cases  at 
Jacksonville  and  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  other  places  affected.  It  is  now  consid¬ 
ered  that  tne  worst  is  over,  as  reports  of  frost 
at  Mobile  were  received  this  morning.  Jack 
Frost  is  about  the  only  authority  before 
whom  Yellow-Jack  will  knuckle  down.  Pa¬ 
thetic  stories  are  told  of  the  scenes  enacted 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague.  The 
effect  upon  Florida  business  will  be  very  de¬ 
moralizing  . . Henry  George  has  written 

a  long  article  for  The  Independent,  of  this 
city,  explaining  why  he  is  a  free  trader.  He 
seems  to  be  about  the  only  important  politi¬ 
cian  who  advocates  absolute  free  trade  pub¬ 
licly  . T  obacco  is  to  be  shut  out  at 

the  Chambersburg  (Penn.)  academy.  No  boy 
will  be  admitted  who  uses  it  in  any  way. 
Boarding  and  day  pupils  will  be  treated  alike. 
The  ground  taken  is  that  tobacco  produces 
baneful  effects  on  the  minds  and  health 

of  the  students . It  is  said  that 

Mrs.  Margaret  Fox  Kane,  one  of  the  three 


famous  Fox  sisters  who  first  introduced  the 
Rochester  knockings,  and  originated  Spirit¬ 
ualism,  declares  now  that  it  was  all  a  fraud, 
and  that  the  knockings  were  made  by  her  and 
her  sisters  with  their  toe  joints . Candid¬ 

ate  Morton  has  issued  his  letter  of  acceptance. 

Mr.  Thurman  may  not  write  a  letter . 

The  poisoning  fiend  is  again  on  deck.  This 
time  he  tries  a  new  dodge.  He  sent  poisoned 
candy  to  three  ladies  of  Galt,  Ont.  They  ate 
the  candy,  what  lady  would  not,  and  were  all 
taken  with  convulsions — one  of  them  died. 
Do  you  know  of  any  punishment 

good  enojgh  for  this  fellow? . 

_ Boodle- Alderman  McQuade  who  was  sent 

to  Sing  Sing  last  summer  has  been  released. . . 
..  ..A  peddler  in  Pennsylvania  was  attacked 
by  three  bull  dogs  and  left  for  dead . 


An  Invincible  Duet. 

Sometimes,  and  with  some  natures,  all  that 
seems  to  be  needed,  is  confidence  and  a  physi¬ 
cian  :  a  sensitive  imagination  properly  guided 
is  the  remedy. 

But  in  desperate  matters  confidence  and  a 
good  remedy  make  an  invincible  duet  at 
whose  assault  disease  promptly  yields. 

Here  is  what  the  voice  of  experience  has  to 
say  of  it : 

Bunker  Hill,  March  14,  1888. 

“  I  feel  that  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.  The  first 
time  I  wrote  you  I  was  a  complete  physical 
wreck  :  my  nerves  so  exhausted  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  ihat  I  moved  about  the  house. 
Last  Thursday  I  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
the  country  to  visit  a  friend,,  and  could  have 
walked  as  far  again,  I  think,  without  being 
tired.  If  my  name  and  experience  is  of  any 
use  to  you,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  them  at 
any  time.  Mrs.  Florence  Blue. 

We  publish  a  brochure  of  200  pages,  regard¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  Compound  Oxygen  on  inva¬ 
lids  suffering  from  consumption,  asthma,  bron¬ 
chitis,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  hay  fever,  headache, 
debility,  rheumatism,  neuralgia;  all  chronic 
and  nervous  disorders.  It  will  be  sent,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  one  addressing  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
331  Montgomery  St., San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  October,  6,  1888. 

Dog  raising  is  a  profitable  business  in  Man¬ 
churia.  From  a  dozen  to  hundreds  of  dogs 
are  raised  on  each  farm  annually,  the  great 
cold  of  winter,  dropping  more  than  30°  belo  v 
zero,  producing  splendid  coats,  which  are  sold 
all  over  the  world.  Some  of  our  cow  breeders 
should  go  there  and  try  to  improve  this 

breed . Owing  to  the  poor  condition 

of  English  wheat  the  Corn  Miller’s  Association 
have  within  the  past  seven  weeks  advanced  the 

price  of  flour  seven  shillings  per  bag . 

— Rye  straw  is  selling  at  $15.50  and  16.00  per 
ton  in  Boston . A  butcher  in  Liver¬ 

pool,  England,  was  recently  summoned  be¬ 
fore  a  magistrate  on  the  charge  of  selling 
horse-flesh  for  beef.  The  magistrate  said  that 
he  knew  of  nothing  to  prevent  a  butcher 
from  selling  such  meat,  u  provided  it 

were  good  and  sound . 

A  disease  among  some  cattle  near  Wabash, 
Ind.,  was  thought  at  first  to  be  pleuro-pneu- 
monia.  After  examining  some  of  the  infected 
animals  Dr.  Pritchett,  State  Veterinarian  of 
Indiana,  pronounced  the  trouble  Texas  fever. 
He  found  the  animals  covered  with  ticks. 
About  thirty  cows  have  been  attacked,  and 

more  than  half  the  number  have  died . 

Here  is  a  hen  story  that  comes  from  Parkers- 
ville  W.  Va.  “Benjamin  Stoops,  a  farmer  at 
Petty ville,  near  this  city,  had  a  fine  six  week- 
old  Jersey  calf  killed  by  an  old  sitting  hen 
yesterday.  The  calf  was  wandering  about 
the  meadow  and  poked  its  nose  into  a  brush- 
heap  where  an  old  hen  was  doing  her  best  to  in¬ 
crease  the]  population  of  the  poultry -yard. 
The  hen  flew  at  the  calf  and  pecked  out  both 
its  eyes.  The  calf  staggered  and  fell,  and 
the  hen  kept  peeking  and  beating  it  with 
her  wings  until  she  killed  it.”  Why  not 
boom  this  breed  of  poultry  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  watchdog? . 

Ten  cows  belonging  to  farmer  Green  of  North 
Danville,  Vermont,  huddled  close  together 
under  some  trees  in  a  violent  thunder  storm. 
Lightning  struck  the  trees  and  passing  down¬ 
ward,  killed  every  cow  in  the  drove . 

An  extensive  sale  of  Holstein  cattle,  was  re¬ 
cently  held  at  the  Horse  Exchange,  in  this 
city.  The  cattle  were  sold  under  fore¬ 
closure  of  a  chattle  mortgage  given  by  Thomas 
C.  Shannon  to  H.  P.  de  Graaf.  All  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  sold,  but  throughout  the  sale  the 
prices  remained  low.  The  highest  price  of¬ 
fered  during  the  day  for  one  animal,  was  $150. 

.  The  wheat  crop  of  Dakota  is  estimated 

at  33,000,000  bushels  against  52,000,000  bushels 

last  year . The  Dakota  Farmer VA1- 

liance  are  managing  what  is  known  as  the 
Scandinavian  Elevator  Co.  Good  judges  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  handle  a  vast  quantity  of  wheat. 


. At  the  State  fair  in  Providence,  last 

week,  Margaret  Buckley,  aged  20,  and  E.  T. 
Davis,  aged  25,  were  married  in  the  car  of  the 
big  balloon,  and  after  the  ceremony  went 
up  in  the  balloon.  They  landed  in  a 
swamp,  and  the  balloon  dragged  in  the 

water  near  y  two  miles . .. 

The  fruit  driers  of  California  have  organized 
an  association  that  seems  very  much  like  a 

“Trust”  from  this  distance . There 

is  said  to  be  a  great  increase  in  the  practice 
of  thrashing  corn  this  year.  We  need  a 
machine  to  perform  this  special  operation .... 


Young  men  who  need  business  experience, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  their  cash  on 
hand ,  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to 
confer  with  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va. — Adv. 


Crops  &  fVUacktts, 


Saturday,  October  6,  1888. 

The  cranberry  crop  of  Cape  Cod  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  serious  injury  from  the  frosts. 
When  reports  are  all  in,  they  cannot  fail  to 
show  the  lqssAo  be  the  heaviest  for  years. 

A  dispatch  from  Minneapolis  says  flour  has 
advanced  here  $2  within  two  months,  and  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  it  will  touch  $10  a  barrel. 
Charles  A.  Pillsbury,  the  head  of  the  largest 
milling  firm  in  the  world,  said  to  day:  “We 
have  had  quite  a  little  squall  in  prices,  but 
that  is  nothing  to  the  cyclone  that  is  coming 
later  on.  My  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  enough  good  milling  wheat  in  this 
country  to  supply  our  local  demand  for  good 
flour,  to  say  nothing  of  the  foreign  demand, 
which  cuts  no  figure  on  present  crop,  as  no 
matter  how  much  they  would  offer  for  our 
flour  our  home  trade  must  have  it  at  higher 
prices.” 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  says  of  wheat: 
We  take  it  that  the  period  of  high  values  is 
likely  to  be  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  not  in  the  first  half  of  1889,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  native  crop  will  be  coming  for¬ 
ward.  W ith  some  two  or  three  lean  years  the 
world’s  granary  might  get  dangerously  low, 
but  we  do  not  think  it  is  at  present,  and  we 
believe  that  there  is  far  too  much  wheat  in  the 
world  to  admit  of  a  successful  “corner”  being 
worked  out  in  any  period  of  next  year. 

A  serious  failure  of  the  German  harvest  is 
reported.  There  is  said  to  be  a  poor  crop 
of  both  cereals  and  potatoes.  The  price  of 
bread  is  rapidly  rising.  Since  1887  rye  has 
advanced  48  marks  and  wheat  34  marks.  In 
some  districts  the  bakers  have  raised  the  price 
of  bread  10  pfennigs  per  pound. 

Heavy  frosts  throughout  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  West  Virginia  caught  one-third 
of  the  tobacco  crop,  which  is  badly  damaged 
or  totally  ruined.  Much  green  cutting  of  the 
plant  causes  injury  almost  equal  to  the  frost. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  KANSAS  AND 
NEBRASKA. 


Write  to  John  Sebastian,  General  Ticket 
and  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Railway,  “Rock  Island  Route,” 
Topeka,  Kansas,  and  he  will  furnish  you  with 
full  information  regarding  a  series  of  Harvest 
Excursions  on  the  following  dates:  August 
21st,  September  11th  and  25th,  October  9th 
and  23d,  and  will  also  mail  to  your  address, 
printed  matter  giving  full  particulars  about 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  lanus,  new  towns,  etc. 

This  is  the  new  Kansas  and  Nebraska  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  great  Rock  Island  Route,  offering 
splendid  inducements  to  parties  desirous  of 
locating. — Adv. 

- - 

LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  October  6,  1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . 7%  7%  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  8  8 %  . 

Good  Ordinary . 8  15-16  9  1-16  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  7-16  9  9-16  . 

Low  Middling .  9%  10  . 

Strict  Low  Middling... 10%  10%  . 

Middling . 10  5-16  10  7-16  . 

Good  Middling . 1054  10%  . 

Strict  Good  Middling.. 10%  11  . 

Middling  Fair . 11 %  11%  . 

Fair . 11%  12  . 

STAINED. 


Good  Ordinary . 7  7-16  I  Low  Middling .  9  1-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 8%  |  Middling .  9% 


Fodltry-Live-FowIs,  near-by,  per  n>,n®~2c;  fowls 
Western,  per  n>,ll@12c-  roosters,  per  a,  7®8c;  tur- 
I  keys,  per  lb  10@llc;  ducks,  western,  per  pair,  50@75c 


THE  BUBAL  WEW-Y0BKEB. 


6®? 


geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  40@1  65;  chickens;  spring, 
per  lb.11@13c. 

Poultry.— Drksskd— Turkeys.  per  B>,10®14c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  15c;  do  western,  12@14%c:  squabs; 
white,  per  doz.  $3  CO:  do  dark,  per  doz.  $1  50@1  75, 
chickens  Philadelphia  spring,  16(S19c:  do  western  do, 
ll@15c;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  ll®15c;  do,  10@’5c. 


thus  far  this  week,  of  which  45  were  a  herd  of  Hoi- 
steins  which  were  sent  to  the  American  Exchange  to 
be  sold.  While  there  is  scarcely  any  quotable  improve¬ 
ment  in  prices,  there  is  mo  e  Inquiry  and  a  rather 
firmer  feeling.  Still  $50  is  rarely  exceeded  for  Good 
Cows  and  Common  stock  sells  down  to  $30.  A  carload 
of  heavy  Livingston  County  Cows  could  probably  be 
sold  for  a  littte  more  money,  and  a  few  could  be  re¬ 
tailed  at  160. 


Hops— State,  1888,  best,  80®81c:  do,  1887.  fair 
144115;  do,  common,  12®  13;  do,  old.  6®  10;  California, 
choice,  18®16;  do  good,  I8<gl4;  do  common,  U@12. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Ha v— Choice  Timothy,  85® 90c! 
good  do  75@80c,  medium,  65®7(Jc;  shipping  55®60c.> 
clover,  mixed,  E0m60c.  Straw.— fio.  1,  rye,  65®70c‘> 
short  do,  40@50c;  oat,40@45c. 

Bf.ans.— Marrows,  $2  45® 2  50;  medium,  choice  $2  30 
pea  $2  50®2  55;  red  kidneys,  $1  95@2;  white  kidneys 
choice,  $2  15®2  25;  foreign,  mediums,  $1  80®1  95;  do 
small,  $2  05@2  10;  California  Lima,  $3  00;  green  peas, 
new,  $2  00. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.— Long  Island,  per  bbl, $175® 
185:  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  $1  50®$1  65;  Sweets,  per  bbl, 
$1  50® $2  00,  Onions,  Stale  per  bbl.  $2  00®2  25:  Orange 
Co,  per  bbl,  $1  25®  150;  Cabbages.  Long  Island,  per  100, 
$1 50  ®  2  50 ;  tomatoes,  per  crate  254  40c;  cucumners  per 
thousand,  *1 00**1  25:  corn,  per  100,  40®*1  ;  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl,  SI  25t*$l  75;  Beans.  Lima  $150®*1  75;  Squash, 
per  bbl,  $1  00® *1  75;  Turnips,  Russia,  75c@|l  00;  Cau- 
iflower,  per  bbl.  75@$2  00. 

Fruits.—  Fresh.—  Peaches,  Jersey,  best,  $1  25® 
$1  50;  do  do,  common  to  fine,  25c@*l  00;  Water¬ 
melons,  choice,  large,  per  lull.  $10  00®  $12  00;  do, 
common  to  good,  *5  00  a $8  00:  Apples,  Pipptn, 
per  bbl,  $1  50u$2  25  ;  do,  Malden’s  Blush,  $1  75® 
$2  35.  do.  Gravenstein,  $2  e0..$2  z5;  do  common,  *0  75 
to  1  50:  Pears,  Bartlett,  nearby,  per  bbl,  *5  00<e*7  00;  do 
do,  Western,  $b  OO.u  $7  00;  do  do,  per  keg,  $2  50@*S  (10: 
do.  Louis  bonne,  per  bbl,  *5  00to$6  00 ;  do,  Sheldon, 
$5  00(a*6  00  oo,  Seckle.  *4  00o$6  00:  do,  inferior,  *2  5o 
@$3  00  Grapes,  Delaware,  per  lb,  5@6c ;  do.  Martha. 
8®4c;  do.  Concord,  2  3c;  do,  Niagara,  6®8c;  do,  other, 
8®4.  Plums,  Green  Gage,  per  bbl  $6  00@$s  oO ;  do  do, 
per  crate.  *1  25®$l  50;  do,  Blue  Gage,  per  bbl,  *6  00* 
*6  50.  do.  Damson,  6  00  *  7  00;  Muskmelous,  Jersey,  per 
bbl-  $0  50t«$2  50  ;  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice,  per 
bbl,  *6  00@t7  00  ;  do  do,  light,  $5  00@$5  50,  do  do,  per 
crate,  $1  V5@$2  25. 


CALVES.— Grassers,  229  lb.  at2%c;do  225  lb,  at  2%c; 
Western  Calves,  309  lb.  at  3%c:  Veals,  130  lb.  at  7c: 
Grassers,  183  lb,  at  2%c:  Veals.  178  lb.  at  7%c:  do, 
220  lb.  at6c:  do,  135  1b,  at  5c:  Pennsylvania  Veal,  110 
lb,  at  7c;  do,  1301b,  at  7%c:  Fed  Calves,  331  lb,  at  3c; 
State  Veais,  148  lb  average,  at  7%c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Pennsyi vania  Sheep,  89  lb.  at  *4  00 
per  100  lb:  Pennsylvania  Lambs,  65  lb.  at  $6  10  do,  69 
lb,  at  $6  Territory  Sheep.  110  lb.  at  $4  35;  Pennsylvania 
Sheep.  93  lb,  at  $3  75;  do  Lambs  (burry  pelts),  62%  lb, 
at  *5  50;  State  Sheep  90  lb.  at  3%c;  do,  71  lb,  at  4c: 
d  1 83  lb.  at  4Wc,  do,  99  lb.  at  4%c;  Kansas  do.  97  lb,  at 
4%c  Bucks.llO  lb,  at  Sc;  Northern  Canada  Lambs,  70 
lb,  at  6%c;  State  do,  62  lb.  at  5%c:  do,  68  lb,  at  6%e; 
do  61  lb.  at  *6  20  per  100  lb;  Territory  Sheep.  93  lb,  at 
*4f35  per  100  ib;  Canada  La  >  bs  79%  lb,  at  *6  45;  do,  78 
lb,  at  $6  50:  State  Lambs  61  ib  at  $5  06%:  State  Sheep, 
81  lb.  at  *4  25;  State  Lambs,  67  lb,  at  *6  37%:  Western 
Sheep,.80  lb.  at  $4  25;  do.  102  lb,  at  $4  40;  State  Lambs, 
59  lb,  at  $6  25. 


Hoos  —  Ohio  Hogs.  165  lb  average, at  $6  50  per  10; 
lb;  State  do,  253  lb,  at  *6  60;  do,  245  lb.  at  $6  650 
do,  197  Ib,  at  $6  70;  do  230  lb,  at  $6  75;  Rough  do, 
230  to  315  lb,  at  $5  50  to  *5  75;  State  Hogs,  230  Ib.  at  *6  60; 
do,  168  lb,  at  *6  65:  do.  153  lb,  at  *6  70:  State  Pigs, 
90  lb,  at  *«  75:  Rough  Hogs,  232  lb,  at  $5  70;  do,  320  lb, 
#5  60.  State  Hogs,  202  Ib,  at  *6  60:  Hogs.  317  lb,  at 
$6  60;  Pigs,  132  lb.  at  $6  75.  Rough  Hogs.  266  lb,  at  $5  60: 
State  Hogs  222  lb,  ;$6  60,  Rough  ao,  338  lb,  at  $5  60; 
Stags,  86f  lb,  at  *4  60.  ’ 


Chicago.— Cattle— Beevet  $6  00® *6  50:  steers  at"  $3  25 
@4  00;  Stockers  and  feeders  at  $2  00®$  2  95,  cows,  bulls 
and  mixed  at  $1  50@$S00;  Texas  cattle  at  $1  70@3  00; 
Western  Rangers.  $2  80@$425. 


Hogs-— Heavy  at  $6  15@$6  80 :  light  at  $57  5@$6  10; 
skips  at  $3  50@$5  40;  Mixed,  $6  00@$b  55. 


Sheep,— Natives  Inferior  to  Primeat$300®  3  90!  west¬ 
ern  at  *3  25® $3  70;  Texans  Shorn  at  $2  65®$3  40; 
Lambs  at  $3  75@$5  76. 


Fruits  Dried— Apples.— Evaporated, Choice  to  fancy 
6%®7%c:  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated,  5®6%c; 
do  sliced,  new,  4*5%c;  do  chopped,  2%(o3%c;  do  cores 
and  skins,  — @le;  <  herries  -pitted,  13®  15c;  Raspber 
rles— evaporated,  20®24e  do  sun-dried,  24@26c;  Black¬ 
berries,  7%c,  Huckleberries,  9®10c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  at  steady  prices,  with  moderate 
demands.  Fancy  hana  picked  quoted  at  5®5%c  and 
farmers’  grades  at  4®4%c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes.-  Jersey,  80®55c.  per 
bush,  basket;  southern  New  Rose,  choice,  per  bbl.  $1 75 
@2;  do,  do.  medium  io  prime,  Sl@l  50;  do  do,  culls,  bbl, 
40®50c;  Southern  Chill  Reds,  choice,  bbl,  $1  50®2UO. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.-  One-year  old  Mess, 
quotedl5  25@15  75,  New  mess,  16 25®  1700  short  clear;  17  50 
®$19  00  Extra  Prime  mess.  $15  00:  prime  do,  $15® 15  50, 
and  family  mess,  $19  00(3,20  00.  Beef—  India  .ness,  In 
tierces,  *17®$20  ,  Extra  Mess,  In  barrels  $7®7  50 ; 
Packet,  $8®8  50:  per  Dbl,  and  $12@12  50  in  tierces, 
Plate.  $7  50®7  75;  Family  at  $9  50.  Hams.— $14  00®18 
$14@14  50  Winter  packing.  Cut  Meats.  Quoted  12  lb 
average.  Bellies,  9c;  Pickled  Hams,  12%c;  pickled 
Shoulders  7%c  Smoked  shoulders  at  8%®8%e;  do  Hams 
12%c.  Dressed  Hogs.— Cliy  heavy  to  light,  8®8%c. 
Lard.-  September,  $8  67%;  October,  $8  65®$870 ;  City 
steam,  9  30:  refined  quoted  $10  10  for  Continent,  $11.25 
for  So.  America. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City,  fami¬ 
ly,  per  bbl  $8  50@9;  do  do,  packets,  $7  50®8;  smoked 
beef,  12®13c;  beef  hams,  $i6t»17.  Pork.— Mess.  $16; 
do,  prime  mess,  new,  $14  50;  do  family,  $16  a0.®17 
Hama.smokcd,  per  lb,  12%@14c  do,  S.  P.,  cured  In 
tierces,  U*U%c;doao  do,  In  salt,  8%®9c;  sides,  clear 
ribbed,  smoked.  9%@10;  shoulders,  in  dry  salt  and  fully 
cured,  7®7%c:  do,  do,  smoked,  7%®7%c;  Shouluers, 
pickle  cured.  7%@7%c;  do  do  smoked,  8%®9c;  bellies 
in  pickle,  9®9%c:  do  rueakfast  bacon,  10@llc.  Lard.— 
Firm;  Cltv  r.  flned,$10.50»$11.00do  steam, $10.25®10.27%; 
butchers’  loose,  $9  50® 9  75. 


Chicago.— MESS  Pork.— $15  50,  Lard.— $10  90  per  100 
lbs;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose;,  t9  45;  day  salted  shoul¬ 
ders.  boxed.  $8  62®$8  75;  short  clear  sides,  boxed, 
$7  62%®$  7  75. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.-  Creamery  State,  fancy  palls; 
24c.  tubs,  23to28%c:  Western  fancy,  23c;  prime,  19to21c, 
fair  to  good,  13^.  17c:  State  dairy  tubs,  good  to  fancy, 
I9®22c:  lair.  15®  17c;  Welsh  prime,  18i*2Uc;  lair  to  good, 
15@17e:  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  choice,  16^.  18c; 
do  good  to  prime,  14®  15c  ;  dairy,  line.  14%i«,i5c  ;  good, 
18w  l8%c  ,  ordinary,  i2®12%c  ;  Western  factory,  June, 
tlrktus,  14c.  June  tubs,  13«,13%c:  lresh  firkins,  12%®i3c; 
fre8n  tubs,  l2%®  13c;  seconds,  12c  :  Western  dairy  and 
factory  thirds,  ll®ll%e. 

Cheese— Full  cream,  white  and  colored,  State  fac¬ 
tory,  8%*  9c;  good  to  choice  do,  8@8%c ;  medium  at 
7%(*7J4C,  and  ordinary  at  7.,..7%c  ;  skims,  light  white, 
6%®6j-4c;  colored,  5%®6c;  meuium,  4®5c ;  full,  l®3c; 
Ohio  flat,  7<a8%c. 

Eggs,— Eastern,  19%@20c  ;  Western,  17@19%c.  Cana¬ 
da,  19,s  19)40. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery  extra,  at  23c;  Western  creamery,  extra  at  16%®  17c, 
B.  C.  anu  N  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
14®15e,  packing  butter,  11*  12c.  Eggs.— Were  siea  iy, 
Pennsylvania  tlrs is,  16^200;  W  estern  firsts.  i7%  18c; 
Cheese-Firm;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream,  at 
9®  9%c,  Ohio  fiats  choice,  8%c;  do,  fair  to  prime,  7®7%c; 

Chicago,  III.— Butter.— Creamery,  23@24%c;  dairy, 
10@19%c.  EGGS.— Quiet  at  15%<»16%c. 

Boston— Butter.— Western  creamery,  extras,  20® 
21c  per  lb,  extra  firsts,  i6t*20e,  firsts,  18®18%e;  imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  16®18c;  factory,  15<g,17c;  New  York  and 
Vermont,  extra  creamery,  21®21%c;  extra  firsts.  19,<s 
20c;  Vermont  dairy,  ltxj.  20c.  Cheese.— choice  Northern 
factory,  9%e.  low  grades  as  to  quality,  w  estern,  8i® 
8%c.  sage  9c ;  Add  %<a,lc  per  tt>  for  Jobbing  prices. 
Eggs.— Firm,  Easteru,  fresh,  17%®18c;  fancy,  19®20c; 
Northern,  17@17%c;  Western,  17%c. 


Communications  received  for  the  Week  Ending 
October  6.  1888. 


A.  H.  H.— W.  M  T.-S.  P.  L.— E.  W.— H.  A.  W.— S.  P. 

L. — I.  R.  W.— L.  P.  H.  I.  H.-C.  H.  E.— P.  C— J.  W.  I.— 
N.  M.— T.  B.  T.-  J  E  C.— W.  T.— T.  P.-R.  T.— F.  B.  B.— 
A.  G.  F.— J.  W.— M  A.  H.— J.  N.,  thanks— L.  C.  G  — D. 
S.— N.  F  — S.  M.  C. — W.  B  Pratt,  thank  you— J.  C.  T. — 

M.  C.-G,  F.  C.-E.  P.  P.-J.  M.  E.  &  Sons. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  A  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs-  Established  1845. 

No,  ‘279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 

Three  thousand  acres  of  solendid  prairie  land  lying 
in  F.dgar  Co.,  Illinois,  30  miles  west  of  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  on  the  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  is 
offered  for  sale,  on  good  terms,  in  lots  to  suit  purchas¬ 
ers.  This  land  is  conveniently  located,  of  the  very 
best  quality,  well  set  in  blue  grass:  has  been  used  for 
grazing  stock  for  many  years  has  never  been  culti¬ 
vated.  and  is  new  and  rich.  One  of  the  best  tracks  or 
land  in  Central  Illinois.  For  terms  address  or  apply 
to— 

PRESTON  HUSSEY, 

Terre  Haute,  Iudiana, 

— OR— 

WILLIAM  H  STERRETT, 

Dudley,  Illinois,  near  the  land. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farquhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 


Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta. 
tionary.  Traction  and  Automatic  E»- 
gines  aapeclaity.  V»  arranted  equalor 
superiorto 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  A  SON,  York,  Pa. 


Corn  Shellers,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills, etc. 


> 

Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed  ’ 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for' 

circular.  A  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa.  I 


WFOR  ALL  <8(30  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Samples  worth  $5  and  particulars 
free.  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


NATURAL  PEACH  PITS. 

Grown  in  Western  N.  Carolina,  counted  the  best.  A 
limited  quantity  of  small  naturals.  Refer  to  Chase 
Bros.  Co.,  Rochester.  Write  for  prices. 

A.A.MIUFOKD  «fc  CO.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP— Ram  lambs  from 

Imported  ewes,  and  ewes  bred  from  imported 
stock.  Sheep  can  be  seen  at  “  Bay  State  Fair,”  or 
address  J.  K..  KNOX,  Palmer,  Mass. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No.  2  Spring  Wheat,  $1  0 9%@%.  No.  3 
Spring  Wheat,  96 ..  98c.  No.  2  Red.  $1  09%i«.$l  09%.  No. 
2  Corn,  44%i*5c.  No.  2  Oats.  24e.  No.  2  Rye  at58%c. 
No.  2  Barley  at  77c  No.  1  Etax  seed  at  $1  4(3. 

Buffalo  —Wheat— no.  l,  Bara,  old.  *1  37%;  2  car¬ 
loads  on  track  at  $1  35  closing  at  $1  87%;  new  No.  1 
Hard  at  $1  35  ;  No.  I  Northern  *1  28;  No.  2  Northern, 
$125:  winter  grades  unsettled,  but  generally  lower; 
No.  2  Red.  *1  14  in  store  $1  i6<*$l  17  on  tr»ck  ,  No.  1 
White  Michigan,  $1  15®$1  16  on  track.  Corn— No  2 
Yellow.  60>£ii*50%c  ;  No.  3  Rellow  at  50%c ;  No  2  at 
50%c  ;  No.  3  at  48%c,  in  store,  oats.— No.  2  Whtte, 
31%c;  No.  8  White,  29%c  •  No.  2  Mixed,  27%(a.27%  on 
track.  Barley  firmer;  Choice  State,  87(&86c  asked; 
Western  No.  3,  78»78%c. 

Nkw  York.— Grain— Wheat.— No.  2  Chicago,  $1  12% 
No.  2  Mllw<  ukee,  *1  11%  ;  Ungraded  Reo,  75  ®$1  08%- 
No  4  Red,  95c  .  No.  3  Red,  *1  u2;  No.  2  Red,  $l  10  ele¬ 
vator,  *1  10,*1  10%  afloat;  $1  11®1  11%  f.  o,  b.  nominal; 
No.  2  October,  si  09%i»l  11%;  do  November,  $1  12* 
1  14%  ;  do  December,  *1  13%®1  16  ;  do  January,  $1  14% 
@1  16%  do  Feb.  S115%®1  17%;  do  March, *1  16%®$1  17%; 
do  May,  *1  16%@1  19;  do  June,  $1  16i*l  17.  Corn.-Uu- 
graded  Mixed  at  51%tu52%c;  No.  2  ec  51%®52c  store 
ana  elevator,  52ut53c  afloat.  No,  2  Wnite  at  58c  nomi¬ 
nal ;  No!  2  Octooer,  51%*5«%c  :  do  November,  5i%® 
53%c;  do  Jan.  48*4i%c;  doMay.4J%(*4S%c, Oats—  No.  3, 
28%e  :  do  White,  31%c  ;  No.  2.  29%  *30c  :  do  W  hite,  33% 
@33%c;  No.  1  White,  42c  ;  Mixed  Western,  26ta8:c; 
White  do,  3.®42%c;  No.  2  October,  29%c  do  November, 
50%c;  do  December, 31%c;  do  White  October,  33%e. 

»♦« 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Oct.  6,  1888. 
Milch  Cows.— About  180  head  have  been  received 


For  One  Cent ! 

Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  to  The 
Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  they  will  send  you  samples  and  circulars 
of  the  Buck-Thorn  Fencing.  It  is  the  best  in 
the  world. 

“Far  Superior  to  Any  Other.” 

We  consider  the  Buck-Thorn  is  far  superior 
to  any  other  barb  wire  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  think  any  person  once  looking  at  it  would 
come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

W.  &  T.  Rankin,  Rankin,  Ky. 


BELLE  CITY 

Feed  &  Ensilage 

CUTTERS. 

All  sizes.  Only  self 
feeder  made.  Bu.-t 
machine 
on  the 
market. 

Send  for 
Catalogue,  also  free 
Book  on  Ensilage. 

Belle  City  Mnfg.  Co., 
Racine,  Win. 


The  “Burlington”  is  the  only  line'running 
sleeping  cars  from  Chicago  to  Denver  without 
change.  It  is  the  only  line  by  which  you' can 
go  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  be  but  one 
night  on  the  road.  It  is  the  picturesque  line 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  It  runs  daily 
“fast  trains”  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
Cheyenne,  and  Denver. 


IDEAL 


lUDDnUCn  Made  of  best  ma- 
IIYIrnUV tu  terial  by  skilled 

workmen,  built  on  correct  princi¬ 
ples  and  folly  warranted;  17  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE.  Sent  on  trial.  Write 
for  Clreoiar  and  Price. 

Stover  Mf’g  Co.  Freeport,  III. 


Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Remedies — old  fash¬ 
ioned,  simple  compounds,  used  in  the  days  of 
our  hardy  forefathers,  are  “  old-timers,”  but 
“old  reliable.”  They  comprise  a  “Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,”  “Hops  and  Buchu  Remedy,”  “Cough 
and  Consumption  Remedy,”  “Hair  Tonic,” 
“Extract,”  for  External  and  Internal  Use, 
“Plasters,”  “Rose  Cream,”  for  Catarrh,  and 
“Liver  Pills.”  They  are  put  up  by  H.  H. 
Warner  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  Warner’s  Safe 
Remedies,  and  promise  to  equal  the  standard 
value  of  those  great  preparations.  All  drug¬ 
gists  keep  them. 


WARRANTED  WATCHES  sent  BY 
MAIL  Oil  EXPRESS,  C.  U.  IK,  fm-  examina¬ 
tion,  and  if  not  satisfactory  .return  to  us. 
We  moke  our  Watches  and  save  you  30 
percent.  Send  stamp  forlarge  Illus. Cata¬ 
logue.  STANDARD  WATCH  CO.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FEED  GRINDERS 

5to25  Bushels 

PER  HOUR  ACCORD- 
IG  TO  FI  N  E  N  ESS- 


U  C  KE  YE 

<1 


WROUGHT  IRON 

Punted  M  Fence 


Suitable  for  Private  Residence.,  Parks.  Ceurt  Hornsea,  Cemeterlss  or  Pahlb 
Urouuda— made  either  Plain  or  Ornamental  Also,  manufacturers  of  tbs 
IKON  TURBINE  WIND  ENGINES,  BUCKEYE  FORCE  f  UMPf. 

.  as  -  ■  ,  ..BDCKEYB  LAWN  MOWEKB.  ETC 
BendforlUnstratadCatalocuea  and  Prices  to  f  ; 

MAST.  FOOS  St  CO„  Spring-field.  OhlQ 


DEDERICKS 

v a sfi’' 


HAY 


pSWaAVi  o' 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Belt  Presses 
ell  sizes. 


_ j. 

itfITu 

a  Circle  and 

"or-W  on  trial,  address  for'rlrciilnr  and  location  of  Western 
and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDER1CK  <St  CO.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


n 


ANE’S  PATENT  STEEL 


ft 


Send  for  Cir-  j 
cular.  ill 

Manufnct’d  by 


sr'Jj 

ms#7 


HANGE 

ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  k  i  n-^ 
made.  No  more  break¬ 
age;  ease  of  move-, 
ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane’s 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 

No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Hold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally* 


THE 

STAR 

ZMEgfflPFEEDMim 

More  Durable  and  Better  than  ever.  The 

most  successful  Sweep  Mills  on  the  market. 
Especially  adapted  to  farm  use.  Grind  coarse  or 
fine.  Ear  or  Shelled  Corn,  dry  or  damp,  and 
all  small  grain.  Price  $35.00.  Send  for  Circular. 

STAR.  TVLJFG.  CO.  NEW  LEXINGTON, 0. 


Buggies— extension  tops.  Surries,  Buck  Boards, 
Daytons  and  Express  Wagons.  Bond  Carts— 15 

different  styles.  .Sleighs— Swells,  Portland  and  other 
styles.  Harness— Oak  Tan  for  S5.  S7,  SI  and 
over.  Do  yon  want  a  Buggy.Wagon,  Road  Cart, 
Sleigh,  or  Harness  at  A  GREAT 
BARGAIN?  The  first  person 
from  any  P.  O.  answering  this  adv.  and  enclos¬ 
ing  6  cts.  in  postage  stamps,  will  get  it.  Write 

Union  Machine  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LICHTNINO  WELL-SINKING 
„  MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Well-sinking  and  prospecting  tools  sent 
on  trial.  529  ieet  has  been  sunk  in  8 
hours.  Instructions  for  beginners.  An 
Encyclopdia  of  8tX>  Engravir*.  of  well 
1  and  prospectors*  tools,  pumps, 

vwind  and  steam  engines.  A  trea¬ 
tise  on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  charge. 
sQ5  cts.  each. 

’The  American 
i  WellWorks. 

“  AURORA,  ILLS., 
U.  S.  A. 


i'K 

lit  •  i 


ELLY’S  DUPLEX  GRINDIMC MILL 


ft 


BETTER  than  the  “BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

I  For  CORN  and  COB  and  all  kinds  of  CRAIN. 

hL1,2  1JoraSe  p0^el-  Will  grind  from  S  to-50  Bushels  per  hour.  The 

r iff N ill \  r 1  ll  n n.re th rSlde9  of  lievolying  Burr,  giving  Double  the 
SURFACE  of  any  other  Mill  made.  Every  Mill  fully 
W«~1r£nnit.f1<U  Our  new  hand  book  for  Farmers  and  Feeders  sent  Free. 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  CO.  Springfield,  O 


It  positively  prevents  Butter 
from  ever  becoming;  Rancid, 

and  causes  It  to  retain  Its  freshness,  aroma,  and  fine 
flavor  for  months— even  when  exposed  to  atmospher¬ 
ic  influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  papers.  Also 
by  Creameries,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  the 
country.  Retail  Price  at  New  York,  224  lb.  back,  $4. 

Hold  your  J  une  Butter  for  a  J  nuuary  Price. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

crFFICE  AND'FaCTORY; 

Foot  of  We*t*llth  Street,  New  York  City. 


IT’S  ENOUGH  TO  MAKE  A  FROG  LAUGH! 

GREATEST  HIT  YET. 


-  w  _  v  ...  w. 


Wing  &  Stings,  75c. 
Paws  Sc  Claws,  $1.00 
Coblins,  Giants,  See.,  $|, 

Mailed  on  receipt 
of  price. 


The  BRIGHTEST,  JOIXIEST  JUVENILE  ROOKS.  Full  of  the  oddest  ™ 
pranks  and  most  charming  stories  with  laugh-provoking  illustrations  by  the  t®5' 

Prince  of  Juvenile  Artists.  Over  10,000  Sold.  AGENTS  W  ANTED.  i> 
Apply  early  to  HUBBARD  BROS.,  Publishers,  Pliihulu.  uud  Chicago. 
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SUFFOLK  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  FAIR. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


The  36th  annual  fair  of  the  Suffolk  County- 
Agricultural  Society,  was  held  at  Riverhead 
L.  I. ,  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  of  October. 

As  this  is  a  strictly  agricultural  fair,  it  is 
naturally  affected  by  the  condition  of  local 
crops;  when  they  are  good,  the  fair  is  a  suc¬ 
cess;  when  they  are  poor,  the  fact  is  noticable 
at  once  in  the  exhibits. 

As  stated  in  last  year’s  report,  this  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  farmer’s  fair.  Unlike  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  given  by  the  sister  society  at  Mineola, 
but  little  attention  is  given  to  horse  racing, 
and  the  fakirs  are  kept  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance  from  the  grounds.  The  farmers  come 
to  this  fair,  to  meet  old  friends,  look  at  the 
exhibits  of  their  neighbors,  and  talk  over  local 
affairs.  There  is  much  to  be  seen  and  learned 
at  such  a  fair,  and  it  affords  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  talking  and  doing  business. 
This  fact  is  appreciated  by  the  fertilizer  and 
implement  dealers,  who  are  usually  out  in  full 
force. 

The  main  building  was  filled  with  fruits, 
flowers  and  the  products  of  domestic  industry 
including  some  very  tempting  cakes,  pies  and 
other  products  of  culinary  art.  The  fruit  de. 
partment  was  fully  up  to  the  average.  Mr 
Reeves  showed  a  plate  of  Buerrd  Nantais  pears; 
they  took  a  premium,  and  deserved  it.  There 
is  no  other  tree  of  the  kind  in  the  county  so 
far  as  is  known.  The  apple  tables  were  well 
filled;  a  peculiarity  of  this  fair  is  the  great 
number  of  unnamed,  and  unknown  varieties 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  number 
of  seedlings  are  raised  in  the  county.  Some 
very  remarkable  quinces  were  also  on  the 
tables. 

In  the  vegetable  building  B.  F.  McCreary 
of  Yapliank,  showed  a  squash  weighing  150 
pounds  and  a  pumpkin  weighing  130  pounds. 
Some  beautiful  specimens  of  cauliflower 
adorned  the  shelves  and  tables,  and  gigantic 
beets,  watermelons  and  sweet  potatoes  filled 
the  building  to  overflowing.  The  potato  table 
contained  the  finest  collection  of  potatoes  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  leading  varieties  were 
Burpee’s  Empire  State,  Burbank  and  Rural 
Blush.  Mr.  G-eo.  Smith,  of  Peconic,  exhibited 
13  White  Elephant  potatoes  which  weighed 
16%  pounds. 

The  building  recently  erected  for  poultry 
was  not  nearly  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
poultry  which  was  offered  for  exhibition.  It 
is  evident  that  poultry-raising  is  becoming  one 
of  the  leading  industries  of  the  county.  Some 
fine  Plymouth  Rocks  were  shown  by  E.  L. 
Miles,  of  Sag  Harbor.  Robert  Colgate  had  on 
exhibition  two  fine  pens  of  Light  Brahmas 
and  Buff  Cochins.  The  Silver-Laced  Wyan- 
dottes  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
They  are  certainly  handsome  fowls,  but  for 
utility  they  are  in  no  way  superior  to  the 
plainer  Wyandottes.  Some  fine  ducks,  geese 
and  pigeons  were  shown. 

S.  Terry  Hudson  showed  a  fine  collection  of 
implements,  chiefly  of  his  own  manufacture. 
They  included  the  Hudson  potato  digger,  the 
Hudson  riding  cultivator,  a  new  smoothing 
barrow  and  the  Aspinwail  Planter.  The  lat¬ 
ter  implement  attracted  much  attention,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  potato 
growers  that  it  will  revolutionize  the  business. 
They  are  having  a  large  sale  in  the  county. 
A  new  potato  digger,  patented  by  Matrue  & 
Keeler  is  a  queer- looking  machine,  but  it 
looks  as  though  it  might  work  well  in  shallow 
digging.  Tiie  Instant  Coupling  Company  ex¬ 
hibited  a  new  thill  and  pole-coupler.  By  its 
use  shafts  or  a  pole  can  be  taken  out  and  put 
back  in  a  few  seconds.  It  is*  a  novelty  of 
merit. 

The  display  of  cattle  was  hardly  equal  to 
that  of  last  year.  The  Dix  Hiils  Dairy  Farm 
had  some  fine  representative  Jerseys  from 
their  large  herd.  Two  handsome  Devons 
were  shown  by  A.  M.  Salmon,  of  Peconic.  A 
large  number  of  grades,  good,  bad  and  indif¬ 
ferent  were  scattered  in  the  stalls  about  the 
grounds. 

In  the  swine  pens  the  Essex  predominated. 
A  few  Berkshires  and  native  grades  were 
shown. 

Some  fine  sheep  were  exhibited,  notably 
Shropshire  rams,  ewes  and  lambs  from  David 
Carll,  of  Dix  Hills,  and  the  ‘Native”  lambs 
and  ewes  owned  by  Howard  E.  Hulse,  of 
Baiting  Hollow. 

In  connection  with  the  fair  the  society  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  the  County  Court  House 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Austin  Corbin 
Charles  A.  Dana,  Gen.  Porter  and  many 
other  notable  men  weie  present  and  made 
addresses.  Altogether  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  both  in  the  exhibition  and  the  annual 
meeting  that  the  society  is  enjoying  its  usual 


health  and  prosperity,  and  that  the  county  of 
Suffolk  is  still  one  of  the  banner  agricultural 
counties  of  the  State.  J.  H.  G. 


ZhapUmmia,  tic. 

i 


AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINES  IN  ENG¬ 
LAND. 


American  farm  implements  are  very  much 
used  in  this  country,  but  to  what  extent  I 
should  not  like  to  say;  and  in  many  districts 
they  are  very  popular  for  a  great  many  rea¬ 
sons,  viz.,  on  account  of  their  lightness  in 
draft  in  comparison  with  English  machines, 
simplicity  of  construction  and  ease  of  man¬ 
agement,  being  better  materials — wood,  iron 
and  steel.  They  are  also  preferred  for  ease  of 
repairing  as  each  part  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
original  and  they  also  combine  lightness  with 
strength  and  the  mechanical  construction  of 
them  is  generally  good. 

They  are  becoming  more  popular  every 
year,  and  they  need  only  to  be  used  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  in  fact  so  popular  are  they  get¬ 
ting  that  some  of  the  leading  English  manu¬ 
facturers  are  imitating  them  on  every  point 
where  they  are  not  stringently  protected  by 
patents. 

The  implements  most  sought  after  are  the 
A^ery  and  Oliver  chilled  plows,  McCormick 
and  Walter  A.  Wood’s  Self-binders,  reapers, 
and  mowers ;  the  Acme  harrow,  the  Excelsior, 
Triumph  and  other  grain  drills,  Tiger  Rakes 
Bullard  Tedders,  Hoosier  Broadcast  Hand- 
seeders,  feed  cutters,  evaporators  and  the 
Planet  Junior  tools  lately  introduced  are  tak¬ 
ing  very  well. 

Farm  laborers  are  very  much  prejudiced 
against  them  for  the  reason  that  they  do  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  originally  done  by 
hand,  thereby  lessening  the  demand  for 
workmen ;  and  some  farmers  are  also  opposed 
to  them,  especially  the  conservative  ones,  as 
they  say  that  they  should  patronize  home  pro¬ 
ducts  even  if  of  higher  price  and  inferior 
quality,  before  going  to  a  foreign  country  to 
get  what  they  require;  but  that  feeling  soon 
wears  off  when  they  use  them,  and  find  what 
good  articles  they  are. 

The  implements  are  generally  suited  to  the 
English  soil;  but  not  to  the  old  style  of  Eng¬ 
lish  farming  as  the  farmers  have  an  idea  that 
unless  the  machine  is  heavy  and  cumbersome, 
there  is  no  strength  or  durability  in  it,  which 
would  be  true  in  an  English  machine  as  the 
quality  of  the  material  is  poor  and  the  mechan¬ 
ical  construction,  in  some  cases,  is  decidedly 
defective. 

The  conclusion  I’have  come  to  is  that  if  the 
English  farmer  wishes  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  foreigners  he  must  use  a  good  many 
implements  of  the  American  style,  and  also 
practice  the  American  system  of  farming  to  a 
large  extent ;  and.  as  our  soil  is  more  fertile 
and  our  climate_more  temperate,  larger  crops 
can  be  grown  and  better  prices  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  as  our  land  can  be  worked  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  what  is  needed  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  to  economize  labor  in  preparing  the  laud 
and  harvesting  crops,  while  still  improving 
the  cultivation,  which  I  think  may  be  done 
by  the  selection  of  improved  American  im¬ 
plements  and  good  judgment  and  common- 
sense  in  their  use. 

ROBERT  H.  PETHEBRIDGE. 

Devonshire,  England. 


TEXTS  FOR  PREACHERS  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE. 


Home-happiness  is  the  central  idea. 

Nothing  will  give  this  but  love. 

Man  and  wife  are  equal  partners. 

The  wife,  as  equal  partner,  is  entitled  to  the 
disposaLof  one-half  the  profits. 

She  should  be  free  from  labor  some  time 
every  day,  the  same  as  a  man. 

She  owes  it  to  her  family  and  herself  to 
take  this  time  for  w’hatever  she  most  desires. 

Boys  and  girls  are  the  best  stock  that  is 
raised  on  a  farm. 

Give  the  children  something  to  do  from 
which  they  can  realize  some  money. 

If  they  attend  school  let  them  go  regularly 
and  punctually. 

See  that  their  evenings  are  made  profitable 
and  enjoyable. 

Always  dress  neatly  at  home. 

Have  an  eye  to  beauty  everywhere ;  it 


scarcely  costs  more  to  have  pretty  things  about 
than  to  have  ugly  ones. 

Make  the  house  convenient;  save  every 
possible  step. 

Cupboards  and  drawers  in  one  side  of  the 
kitchen  and  near  the  stove  and  sink  are  very 
handy.  They  may  open  into  the  dining-room, 
also,  or  the  kitchen  may  be  kept  neat  enough 
to  set  the  table  in,  ordinarily. 

Live  simply.  The  more  rooms,  the  more 
work. 

Make  the  farm,  garden  and  poultry-house 
furnish  all  they  can  of  the  living. 

Our  strength,  temper,  intelligence  and  sen¬ 
sibility  depend  greatly  upon  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  our  food. 

Eat  ripe  fruit  or  sauce  every  day  and  twice 
a  day,  if  possible. 

Eat  eggs  regularly  from  two  to  seven  times 
a  week;  there  is  no  better  brain  food. 

Good  coarse  bread  is  the  staff  of  life. 

Many  ills  are  caused  by  fine  wheat  flour. 

Plant  the  garden  in  rows,  and  cultivate 
with  a  horse. 

B  ave  a  good  orchard  and  as  many  kinds  of 
fruits  as  possible. 


A  NEW  PHASE  OF  PHOTOGBAPHY. 

THE  KODAK  CiMERi. 

May  be  used  by  unybotly.  Loaded 
for  100  Instantaneous  views. 
Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

Price  $25.00'  The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co-, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Mercy  is  so  good  a  servant  that  it  will  never 
allow  its  master  to  die  a  beggar.  The  virtues 
that  lie  in  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Plasters  are 
as  beneficent  and  lasting  as  the  qualities  of 
mercy.  Best  and  cheapest  poroused  plaster 
in  market. 

THE  WEEKLY 

Courier-Journal 

—AND  THE— 

R.  N.-Y. 


TRIAL  TRIP. 


A  SAFE  TRIP. 

Both  Three  Months  for  Only 

50  Cents ! 

The  character  of  the  Courier-Journal 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Henry 
Wattkrson  is  thoroughly  known. 

Under  this  Unusual  Offer  all  Sub¬ 
scriptions  must  be  sent  to  the 

COURIER-JOURNAL, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


There  is  no  healthier  food  than  fruit,  and 
it  brings  a  pretty  penny  besides. 

Keep  the  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes,  etc., 
trimmed  and  the  worms  destroyed. 

Do  not  trim  too  much  at  a  time. 

Hogs  are  a  good  thing  in  the  orchard. 

The  breed  of  hog  is  in  the  feed. 

Sell  most  of  the  pork  and  buy  fresh  beef 
and  mutton  when  needed. 

Have  plenty  of  light  in  the  poultry-house 
and  make  it  too  warm  to  freeze. 

Principal  causes  of  disease  in  fowls  are; 
exposure  to  winds,  cold,  rain,  or  hot  sun,  sud¬ 
den  change  of  diet,  filthy  food,  drink,  or 
apartments. 

A' Fowl  that  is  diseased,  or  one  that  eats 
eggs  should  be  separated  from  the  others;  sur¬ 
est  cure  is  decapitation. 

Feed  small  black  pepper  corns  to  little 
chicks. 

Raw  Indian  meal  is  bad  for  chicks;  it  hard¬ 
ens  in  their  crops  aud  kills  them;  better  feed 
cooked  pudding,  or  scalded  meal  with  pepper 
in  buckwheat,  or  cracked  corn. 

Give  fowls  fresh  water  and  sour  milk  every 
day.  They  need  change  of  diet  frequently. 
Sell  old  hens  before  they  moult.  Ho  fun  in 
picking  pin-feathers. 

Be  quiet,  geDtle  and  kind  with  cattle. 

Pet  the  cows,  they  will  give  more  milk. 

Carding  cattle  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
taming  them. 

Most  money  is  made  by  keeping  as  many 
cows  as  possible,  and  no  other  stock  except 
the  necessary  team. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  all  the  cream 
in  milk  will  rise  in  12  hours,  nearly  all  in 
three. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  tested  all  kinds 
of  deep  setting  and  shallow  for  milk,  that  if 
the  milk  be  cooled  to  45  degrees  and  kept 
there  a  few  hours,  it  does  not  matter  what 
kind  of  setting  is  used. 

Attend  to  all  the  butter  work  in  its  proper 
time. 

Buckwheat  feed  makes  a  large  quantity 
of  milk. 

Oil-meal  and  corn  meal  are  good  for  fat¬ 
tening  stock. 

Light  food  is  best  for  growing  stock. 

Keep  a  few  bees  to  furnish  honey  for  the 
table.  They  are  worth  studying  too ;  but  the 
general  farmer  has  business  enough  without 
many  bees. 

Keep  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  fewer  horses  for  a 
new  or  rough  farm. 

Keep  more  sheep  and  less  dogs. 

Think  about  every  piece  of  work  before 
beginning  it.  Whether  it  will  pay — what  is 
the  best  way  to  do  it,  and  whether  everything 
is  ready  to  begin. 

Then  remember  “the  more  haste  the  less 
speed;”  work  in  a  neat  manner,  else  more 
work  is  made  in  the  doing,  and  keep  steadily 
at  tbe  task  till  it  is  done.  These  are  the 
secrets  of  dispatch,  or  “turning  off”  work. 

Sharpen  the  knives  and  shears  once  in  two 
months. 

Keep  things  fixed  up,  and  looking  tidy ;  “a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine.” 

“Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.” 

“Order  is  Heaven’s  first  law.” 

“Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.” 

No  reason  why  a  farmer  should  not  be  a 
gentleman. 

With  young  people  beginning  life,  a  debt 
on  the  farm  may  induce  economy,  industry, 
steadiness  and  perseverance.  With  older 
people  it  is  apt  to  cause  niggardliness. 

A  farm  should  not  carry  more  that  one- 
third  its  worth  of  debt. 

Avoid  small  debts.  Pay  as  you  go.  If  you 
'cannot  pay,  do  not  go. 

Put  by  something  to  save  every  year  before 
you  buy  all  you  need. 

Old  age  should  eD joy  the  fi  uits  of  its  labor. 

LENA  CLAYBOURNE. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  SMITHS. 


To  Asa  Smith.— I  have  long  had  it  in  mind 
to  write,  hoping  to  benefit  not  only  yourself 
but  some  others  whose  farm  management  has 
attracted  my  attention. 

There  is  much  to  commend  about  your  farm 
operatic  ns;  your  system  of  tillage,  its  thor¬ 


oughness  and  its  tendency  to  abridge  manual 
labor,  are  admired  by  every  careful  observer 
who  passes.  Your  ideas  concerning  fertilizing 
the  soil  are  in  the  main  correct,  and  no  one 
could  apply  them  to  practicable  purposes  with 
better  success.  Then  there  is  your  experiment 
in  drainage  on  the  west  lot,  so  perfect,  not 
only  in  its  general  system,  but  all  the  minor 
details,  as  to  completely  transform  a  worth¬ 
less  waste  into  a  productive  field  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation.  But  from  an  observer’s 
standpoint  you  have  some  habits  which  seri¬ 
ously  retard  your  progress  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  if  I  direct  your  attention  to 
some  of  these,  your  quick  perception  will  re¬ 
call  the  others.  It  seems  to  me  you  lack  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  own  well-educated  judgment 
concerning  the  exact  time  when  the  various 
farm  operations  should  be  commenced.  You 
delay  somewhat  and  permit  your  neighbors 
to  take  the  lead. 

As  an  illustration  :  the  spring-time  of  last 
season  was  very  backward,  frost  remaining  in 
the  ground  till  well  into  May,  and  southerly 
wiuds  for  a  long  time  kept  the  surface  soil  too 
damp  for  tillage.  No  sooner  did  the  weather- 
vane  indicate  a  brisk,  northwesterly  wind, 
than  your  neighbor  Jones  was  at  work  in  his 
onion  field,  and  before  another  change  in  the 
weather,  his  ground  was  well-fined,  made 
firm,  and  his  seed  sown  in  a  workman  like 
manner.  As  a  risult,  he  has  an  average  har¬ 
vest  for  the  locality.  You  were  a  few  hours 
later  in  commencing,  and  a  small  portion  of 
your  field  was  not  as  well  prepared  on  ac¬ 
count  of  increased  dampness  of  the  soil.  It 
was  not  lumpy;  perhaps  the  casual  observer 
might  call  it  well-fined,  still  there  were  small 
crumbs  ot  soil  among  which  the  seed  was 
scattered.  Some  of  it  failed  to  germinate, 
some  did  not  grow  luxuriantly,  and  matured 
imperfectly,  causing  a  shortage  in  the  crops. 

It  is  true  this  shortage  was  small  and  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  a  small  proportion  of  your 
field,  but  when  added  to  others  of  a  similar 
character,  they  would  amount  to  considerable 
in  the  total. 

The  same  general  remarks  will  apply  to 
your  late  cut  hay  for  dairy  stock,  against 
which  we  have  so  often  heard  you  declaim. 
Hoping  these  hints  will  be  kindly  received,  I 
remain  old  uncle  ned. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 


That  actor  that  I  spoke  of  last  week,  has 
decided  to  stay  with  us  a  while.  The  stage 
never  paid  him  very  well,  it  appears,  so  he 
determined  to  try  country  life  for  a  time. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  just  now  at  cutting 
cf  rn  aud  digging  potatoes.  He  is  not  much  of 
a  farm  hand,  but  it  must  be  said  in  justice  to 
him  that  he  does  his  best  to  learn  how  to 
work.  He  is  a  good  story-teller.  He  seems  to 
have  been  everywhere  and  to  have  done 
everything.  Here  is  the  substance  of  a  story 
he  gave  us  the  other  night  at  the  store. 


’RASTUS. 


’Rastus  was  a  catl  That  is  to  say,  he  was 
a  cat  once.  All  that  I  ever  saw  of  him  was 
his  rough,  gray  hide  and  his  fierce  yellow 
eyes.  The  taxidermist  who  took  ’Rastus  in 
charge  must  have  been  an  amateur.  No  cat 
ever  dreamed  of  living  with  such  great 
bunches  at  the  stomach,  such  great  ridges  of 
hide  at  the  neck,  aud  such  square  angles  on 
its  legs  as  the  taxidermist’s  straw  had  pushed 
into  view  on  ’Rastus.  The  eyes  were  natural, 
however.  They  were  big  and  yellow  and 
fierce.  They  glared  at  you  with  a  fixed  and 
stony  glare  that  held  your  attention  and  gave 
you  an  idea  that  ’Rastus  must  have  been  a 
creature  of  considerable  importance  before 
the  taxidermist  spoiled  his  proportions. 

We  saw  ’Rastus  in  the  parlor  of  the  Wood¬ 
land  House,  Newago  County,  Michigan.  We 
drove  up  to  this  place  of  entertainment  long 
after  dark  one  autumn  night,  with  a  crowd  of 
tired  horses  and  hungry  men,  to  find  the  din¬ 
ing-room  undergoing  preparations  for  a 
country  dance.  The  chairs  and  tables  had 
been  taken  out,  two  fiddlers  were  practicing  a 
waltz  in  one  corner,  while  two  men  in  their 
shirt-sleeves  were  whittling  candles  over  the 
floor  and  double-shuffling  the  whittlings  in. 

It  looked  like  a  hard  place  for  supper,  but 
our  host,  Josh  Benson,  was  equal  to  any 
emergency.  He  walked  us  into  the  parlor, 
where,  by  the  light  of  three  sputtering  candles, 
we  managed  to  eat  enough  to  carry  us  through 
the  night. 

’Rastus  occupied  a  space  on  the  mantel  ex¬ 
actly  opposite  my  chair.  His  fierce,  yellow 
eyes  watched  every  mouthful  that  found  its 
way  from  my  plate  to  my  mouth.  The  straw 
within  him  seemed  to  swell  with  dismay  as  he 
saw  his  owner’s  profiis  disappear  down  my 
throat. 

Jim  Foster  eyed  ’Rastus  curiously. 

“Gut  the  stuffin’  inter  yon  cat  sorter  corner- 
ways,  ain’t  ye?”  he  remarked,  as  he  passed 


his  cup  for  more  coffee.  “Looks  as  ef  sum- 
thin’  sorter  growed  inter  him  an’  busted. 
Ain’t  no  discount  on  them  eyes,  though — 
them’s  sound's  a  rock.” 

Josh  could  only  rub  his  head  and  look 
wisely  at  ’Rastus  by  way  of  an  answer. 

“What  ye  gut  him  perched  up  thar  fer?” 
said  Jim,  after  the  third  gulp  had  reduced  the 
coffee  to  the  dregs.  “Pet  cat,  I  ’spose — friend 
o’  the  children,  likely.” 

“Wall,  no,”  said  Josh;  “mebby  ye  won’t 
believe  it,  but  that  ar  tom-cat’s  gut  a  history 
ez  runs  like  unto  a  story.  It  ’pears  that  he 
was  stuffed  nigh  about  15  year  ago.  When 
ole  Mis’  Turner  died,  her  folks  had  a  sorter 
sale  an’  my  wife  bein’  on  band  an’  knowin’ 
how  ’twas,  bid  the  critter  in  fer  a  song.  I 
ain’t  no  friend  of  no  cat  myself,  ’cept  its  a 
dead  un.” 

It  ’pears  that  Mis’  Turner’s  sister  wuz  a 
terrible  ole  maid.  It  beat  all  how  she  run 
’round  tryin’  fer  ter  ketch  a  feller  when  they 
wasn’t  none  o’  the  likely  chaps  but  ’ud  run  a 
mile  fer  ter  git  away  frum  her.  She  fished  an’ 
fished  but  wouldn’t  nobody  bite  till  along 
come  a  big  fat  feller  what  ’peared  jest  achin' 
fer  ter  git  married. 

I’m  a  fellin’  this  ez  it  cums  ter  me  an’ 
’praps  I  ain’t  gut  it  straight,  but  it  don’t  make 
no  odds  so’s  it  cums  out  even.  This  fat  feller, 
he  beat  ’em  all.  His  stummick  wuz  so  big  he 
wanted  him  a  wheelbarrer  fer  ter  carry  it 
’round  in.  His  nose  wuz  ez  red  ez  a  beet  an’ 
it  beat  all  how  bald  his  head  wuz.  Didn’t  no¬ 
body  know  jest  whar  he  cum  frum — didn’t  no¬ 
body  care.  He  courted  it  up  ter  Mis’  Turn¬ 
er’s  sister  in  big  shape  an’  she  wuz  so  happy 
over  it  an’  ’tother  folks  they  wuz  so  glad  ter 
git  her  started  that  nobody  didn’t  show  no 
spite. 

This  tom-cat  yunder  wuz  named  ‘Rastus. 
He  wuz  a  tarrer,  so  I’m  told.  It  ’pears  that 
the  night  this  fat  feller  made  up  his  mind  fer’ 
ter  make  sure  ’bout  hitchiu’  bosses  with  Mis’ 
Turner’s  sister,  this  here  ’Rastus  wuz  sorter 
rarin’  ’round  in  the  garden.  It  wuz  a  hot 
night  an’  the  fat  feller  he  set  by  the  winder 
with  that  bald  bead  o’  his’n  jest  shinin’  like  a 
star.  Mis’  Turner’s  sister  she  wuz  clos’t  by  an’ 
’Rastus,  he  eyed  ’em  fer  all  he  wuz  worth. 
He  didn’t  like  that  bald  head.  He  scratched 
an’  rared  but  didn’t  neither  on  ’em  pay  no 
attention.  Finally  things  gut  ser  fur  that 
the  feller  he  riz  up  an’  dropped  onto  his  knees 
in  front  of  Mis’  Turner’s  sister.  Them  knee 
jints  they  squeaked  good,  but  down  he  went. 

Jest  ezhegutto  what  he  wuzgontersay,  yon 
’Rastus  he  give  a  spring  an’  come  in  through 
the  winder,  ker  flop.  He  lit  clearn  astride  o’ 
the  fat  feller’s  head  an’  the  way  he  made  them 
claws  o’  his’n  fly  beat  the  world.  The  fat  fel¬ 
ler,  he  jest  run  fer  dear  life.  They  found  him 
doubled  up  over  a  fence.  Mis’  Turner’s  sister 
she  jest  yelled  an’  dropped.  ’Rastus,  he  skip¬ 
ped  out  an’  made  fer  the  barn.  Thar  he  is 
now — all  that’s  left  on  him.” 

Jim  Foster  had  been  deeply  interested. 

“Ole  maid  hed  him  killed  an’  stuffed  outed 
revenge  I  ’spose?”  He  said  with  another  glance 
at  the  yellow  eyes. 

“Sum  sez  so  an’  sum  sez  not,  It  ’pears  that 
afore  the  fat  feller  gut  his  head  patched  up 
sos’t  he  cud  finish  what  he  wuz  a  gonter  say, 
the  sheriff  come  along  an’  wanted  him  fer 
stealin’  a  hoss  an’  runnin’  away  frum  his  wife. 
Then  Mis’  Turner’s  sister  braced  up  an’  sed 
she’d  a  knowed  he  wuz  a  rascal  all  the  time, 
an’  that’s  why  she  give  him  the  mittin.  ’Rastus 
he  gut  ketched  into  a  bear  trap  an’  the  men 
folks  killed  him  an’  throwed  him  away,  but 
Mis’  Turner’s  sister  she  took  his  hide  an’  stuffed 
it  full  o’  straw— jest  ez  ye  see  it.  She  alius  wuz 
sorten  cranky  accordin’  to  pop’lar  tell.  She 
done  a  poor  job  accordin’  to  my  figgerin’.” 

The  music  had  started  in  the  dining-room, 
and  there  came  a  great  stamping  of  feet  for 
the  opening  dance.  We  made  haste  to  join 
the  dancers.  I  took  a  backward  look  at 
‘Rastus.  He  glared  at  me  with  his  yellow 
stare  as  though  fully  prepared  to  take  another 
leap  to  protect  the  honor  of  the  family. 

SMALL  PICA. 
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Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  it  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  immeasur¬ 
able.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
“  little  (?)  ailments  ”  are  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  LoweU,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


LOG  CABIN  SUCCESS. 


What  ails  the  young  men  ? 

Robert  Garrett’s  father  left  him  a  fortune 
of  twenty  millions.  He  was  from  childhood 
reared  in  luxury:  he  received  a  spleudid  edu¬ 
cation  with  an  especial  training  into  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  railroad  management  and 
was  expected  to  succeed  his  father  as  a  railroad 
king. 

Within  three  years  after  the  responsibilities 
which  his  father’s  death  threw  up-n  him  were 
assumed,  he  is  reported  a  broken  down  man, 
with  mir.d  and  health  permanently  shattered. 

George  Law  is  another  young  man  left  with 
millions  of  money,  who  is  reported  among 
the  “  wrecks  ”  His  father,  bred  a  stone  mason, 
was  of  gigantic  size  and  strength,  with  a  com 
mensurate  brain  power,  so  ho  became  a  grea 
contractor,  then  a  ratlnad  king  and  left  hal 
a  dozen  millions  for  his  son  to  dissipate.  The 
young  man  is  a  success  as  a  dissipator. 

The  founders  of  both  of  these  great  estate 
were  born  in  the  most  humble  walks  of  life, 
grew  strong  mentally  and  physically  by  sim¬ 
ple  living  and  honest  labor,  and  developed 
into  financial  giants.  Their  sons  were  reared 
in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  developed  into  intel¬ 
lectual  pigmies. 

The  great  men  of  our  country  havo  not,  as 
a  rule,  come  from  the  elegant  mansions  of 
the  cities,  buc  from  the  Log  Cabins  of  the 
rural  districts.  Simple  ways  of  living,  free¬ 
dom  from  dissipation  and  enervating  pleas¬ 
ures,  simple  remedies  for  disease,  effective 
and  which  leave  no  poison  in  the  system,  de¬ 
velop  brawny,  brainy  men,  who  compel  the 
world  to  recognize  their  strength  and  power 

The  wholesome,  old-fashioned  Log  Cabin 
remedies  are  the  safest  and  surest  for  family 
use.  Our  grandmothers  knew  how  to  prepare 
the  teas  and  syrups  of  roots,  herbs  and  bal¬ 
sams,  which  drive  disease  out  of  the  system 
by  natural  methods  and  leave  no  after  ill 
effects.  The  most  potent  of  these  old-time 
remedies  were,  after  long  aud  searching  inves¬ 
tigation,  secured  by  H.  H.  Warner  of  safe 
cure  fame,  and  are  now  put  out  for  the  “  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  nations”  in  the  Warner’s  Log  Cabin 
remedies. 

Regulate  the  regulator  with  Warner’s  Log 
Cabin  sarsaparilla,  and  with  pure  blood  giving 
health,  strength,  mental  and  bodily  vigor, 
you  may  hope  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
most  gigantic  financial  problems  of  the  age, 
without  wrecking  health  and  manhood. 


0OLS  MEDAL,  FAEI3,  1878, 

BAKERS 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa ■,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
coating  less  than  one  cent  a 
cuj.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  m 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Seld  by  Grocers  everywhere, 

f .  BAER  &  CL  Dorchester,  Mass. 


(trees,  j§  ceils  nml  plants. 


HILE30RN  RASPBERRY, 


Two  years  ago  thp  proprietors  of  Foothill  Nurseries 
of  Canada  purchased  the  pntire  stock  of  this  valuable 
Black  Cap.  and  can  now  furnish  first-class  plams  at 
reasonable  rates,  much  hardier  than  Gregg,  fully  as 
productive,  aud  of  excellent  quality. 

See  notice  In  Rcpal  of  Sept.  15th.  Send  for  circular 
and  price.  Address 

STONE  tfc  VVEl.I  1NGTON, 

Toronto,  Canada, 


600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUShs*- 

TREES  ajd  PLANTS 


We  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  KK  UIT  and  Ornamental 
!5*,r«bs>  Hoses,  Vines,  SMALL 
T'RlITs,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cat*, 
logue  Fall  of  1888,  mailed  free.  Ettahliahed  1862. 

BLOOMINGTON ^PHOENIX)  NURSERY 

8IDNKI  TITTLE  Si  CO.  Proprietors,  BLOOXl.NUTOX,  ILL. 


PROFITABLE  T<VU!,ow 
PYLE’S  RED  WINTER  APPLE 

a  arge.  red.  showy  apple;  good  keeper,  and 
abundant  bearer.  Price,  first-class  trees,  75  cents, 
second  class  50  cents,  each.  Write  to 

GEOltUK  ACT1FL1S.  West  Chester.  Pa, 


ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES. 

Apple  Trees. 

Varieties  for  all  sections  North  and  South.  Special 
collection  of  winter  ke  pers  for  sections  where  North¬ 
ern  varieties  do  not  succeed.  Pears,  t  herry  and 
Quince  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  ^hatle  and  v»r« 
namental  Trees.  For  sale  Cben  p.  80  page  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  The  RANDOLPH  PETERS  NURSERY  Co., 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  Wilmington,  Del, 
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A  SIGN  OF  A  DUDE. 

A  Dude  is  a  chap  with  a  glass  in  his  eye 
Which  he  * “ars  he  supposes  to  see  his  friends  by; 

And  his  friends  think  the  notion  exceedingly  good, 
For  they  see,  by  the  glass,  that  the  fellow’s  a  Dude. 

— E.  L.  C.,  in  Puck. 

For  the  baker,  the  one  thing  kneadful  is 
flour. — Life. 

An  angry  dog  is  an  animal  of  cur-rage. — 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle. 

If  your  face  loses  color  by  dyspepsia — 
diet. — The  Sanitary  Era. 

A  good  base  ball  pitcher,  like  a  pretzel  is 
noted  for  his  twist. — New  York  Journal. 

It  is  said  no  one  can  arrest  the  flight  of 
time,  but  who  is  there  who  is  not  able  to 
stop  a  minute? — Life. 

A  carpenter  may  not  have  much  knowl¬ 
edge  of  flowers,  yet  he  is  often  a  floor-ist. — 
Bradford  Republican. 

•  If  jou.  want  to  be  well-informed,  take  a 
paper.  Even  'a  paper  of  pins  will  give  you 
some  good  points. — Agricultural  Epitomist. 

A  Pittsburg  editor  says:  “Husbands  are 
not  made  to  order.”  We’ll  bet  he  can’t  con¬ 
vince 'most  wives  they  are  not. — Washington 
Critic. 


In  the  West.  She:  “Do  you  ever  see  a  finer 
sunset  than  that  in  the  East?”  He:  “No, 
the  sun  never  sets  in  the  East.5’ — Catholic 
Mirror. 

From  the  habit  hens  have  of  laying  their 
eggs  in  out-of-the-way  places*  one  would  fancy 
that  they  were  laying  them  for  a  rise  in 
price. — Judge. 

He:  “What  kind  of  goods  is  that  dress 
made  of,  Laura?”  She:  “Camel’s  hair.”  He: 
“Of  course:  now  you  turn  around  I  see  the 
hump.” — Boston  Transcript. 

When  Walt  Whitman  says  that  “nothing 
is  ever  really  lost”’  he  should  be  asked  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  hole  in  a  stocking.  Where  did 
the  yarn  go  to? — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Nervous  Passenger:  “Are  you  sure  there 
is  no- danger;  officer?”  Oflfcer:  “Not  a  bit. 
Tfie  captain'*  just  gone  to  take  e  nap  be-* 
cause  it’s  too  foggy  to  see  anything.” — Life. 

“Your  singing  is  delightful,  Miss  Ethel,” 
said  Mr.  Bore.  “It  fairly  carries  me  away.” 
“Indeed?”  returned  Miss  Ethel,  with  a  yearn¬ 
ing  glance  at  the  clock,  “I  hadn’t  noticed  it.” 
— Harper's  Bazar. 

Professor:  “Gretchen!  Please  take  the 
cat  out  of  the  room.  I  cannot  have  it  making 
such  a  noise  while  I  am  at  work.  Where  is 
it?”  Gretchen:  “Wby,  Professor!  You  are 
sitting  on  it.” — Berlin  lllustrite  Zeitung. 

“Riches  take  unto  themselves  wings  and 
fly  away,”  said  the  teacher.  “What  kiud  of 
riches  is  meant!”  And  the  smart  bad  boy 
at  the  foot  of  the  class  said  he  “reckoned 
they  must  be  ostriches.” — American  Poultry 
Yard. 

“All  things  come  to  those  who  wait.” 
Foreman  printing  room:  “The  devil’s  fallen 
in  the  big  press,  ’an  is  all  chewed  up!”  Local 
Editor:  “That’s  something  like.  I’ve  got 
just  an  inch  space  left  in  the  obituary 
col  am  n .  ” —  Tit- Bits. 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  take  on  a  golden 
tint,  and  there  is  a  bracing  chill  in  the  air  that 
makes  a  log  fire  enjoyable,  it  is  the  signal  for 
the  mountain  hotel-keeper  to  walk  around  in 
his  shirt  sleeves  and  straw  hat,  and  talk  about 
the  awful  hot  weather  that  must  be  raging  in 
the  city. — Puck. 

A  four-year-old  chanced  to  go  into  a 
room  which  had  been  dismantled  for  clean¬ 
ing.  Pictures  were  down  from  the  walls 
and  windows  bare  of  curtains.  She  ex¬ 
claimed  in  surprise:  “Why,  mamma,  this 
room  looks  like  it  hadn’t  any  collar  on  ” — 
New  York  World. 

The  cold-water  girls  of  Independence,  Mo., 
in  the  recent  election  in  that  city,  had  their 
banners  inscribed,  “Temperance  beaus  or  no 
beaus  at  all,”  and  the  Boston  Journal  in 
mentioning  this  fact  very  naturally  got  it, 
“Temperance  beans  or  no  beans  at  all.” — 
Washington  Critic. 


/MIUC  KEVOLVEKS.  Sena  stamp  tor  price 
VaUndlitaLoJ.il.  J obnston  & Son.Pittsburg, Pa. 


FREE  HOMES 


At  the  rate  they  nave  been  going  the 
Public  ]>omain8  will  all  be  gone  *1  6 

Tears  Now  is  the  time  to  secure  ns  Rich 

_  .and  as  the  Sun  shines  on  at  $1.26  pet 

acre.  What  better  could  be  left  for  Children?  Where  these  lands  are:  how  to 
get  them,  as  well  a«  for  information  about  Homes  or  Employment  in  all  btato* 
and  Territories.  Send  10  Cents  and  receive  the  beautiful  Engravings,  a  Picture 
•sque  Panorama  of  America.  Address  Tlifi  WESTERN  WOULD,  Chicago,  11L 


'  ON  THE  WAY  TO  COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Algernon  (his  first  western  trip):  “Aw,  I  suppose  you  see  a  good  many  queer  people ’round 
here,  don’t  you  ?” 

Native:  “Waal,  yes,  stranger — when  the  trains  from  the  East  come  in.” 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES, 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE, 

ARE  STILL  OFFERING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  YOUNG,  SMOOTH,  THRIFTY  STOCK  IN 

AMERICA. 

BUDDED  APPLES,  STANDARD  PEARS.  DWARF  PEARS  (High  and  Low  Headed), 
PLUMS.  CHKKRIES,  PEACHES,  OUINCBS,  RUSSIAN  APRICOTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  and  a  lull  line  of 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  etc.  Also  Extra  Sized  STANDARD  PEAKS  of  the  Finest  Quality. 
Special  Inducements  to  Buyers  in  large  quantities.  Trade  List  out  August  1st. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  A. 


500  BUI-iBS  Ior  $3.  ,  wP 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  LILIES.  NARCISSUS,  Etc 

We  deliver  at  express  offices  in  New  York  City  for  United  States,  and  In  Toronto  for 
Canada,  the  following  selected  bulbs  in  various  colors  and  shades  tor  out-door 
planting  from  the  famous  bulb  farms  of 

ANT.  ROOZEN  &  SON,  Ovfervccn  (near  Haarlem),  Holland: 


18  Hyacinths. 

25  Single  Tulips. 

25  Double  Tulips 
24  Sea' let  Due  van  Tholl 
12  Exhibition  Tulips- 
12  Parrot  Tulips 
15  Poiyan.hus  Narcissus. 


( Oalanthus 


12  Daffodils,  single  &  d’ble. 

12  Pheasant’s- 1- yeNarcissus 
12  Sg’leS’i  seen  ted  Jonquils 
75  L  geG’ld’n-yellow  Crocus 
50  Blu**  Crocus. 

50  v\  bite  Crocus. 

59  Varlegaied  Crocus. 

| xw  A  pamphlet  on  cultivation  free  with  each  order.  Address  the  sole  agent  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  upon  application. 
Mention  R.  N.-Y  J.  TER  KU1LE,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Box  2494. 


12  Snowdrops 
nivalin). 

36  Spanish  iris. 

15  Scilla  Siberlca. 

24  Grape  Hyacinths. 

18  TrltelelaUniflora  (Spring 
Flower). 


WONDERFUL 

If  PEACH 

Awarded  FIRST  PREMIUM  and  Special  Prize  of  SIL¬ 
VER  MEDAL  at  Mi.  Holly  Fair. 

Extremely  large*  very  lute«  exquisitely  beaut!  In  I  (bright 
yellow  and  carmine);  a  heavy  and  sure  cropper;  the  only 
large,  late,  handsome  Free-Stone  Peach.  Flesh  yellow, 
superb  ciuality,  very  free  and  small  pit  the  most  profit* 
able  leer  market,  invaluable  for  the  home  garden,  and  un¬ 
surpassed  for  canning  or  evaporating -just  what  everybody 
wmts.  Descriptive  circular  with  testimonials  of  practical 
fruit-growers  and  colored  plate  free.  .  ,  _ 

:mOOO  trees  standard  varieties  of  Peaches -a  large  stock  of 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  Quince  and  other  Orchard  I  ruits, 
and  an  immense  stock  of  Blackberries.  Strawberries.  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Grapes  and  other  Small  Fruits.  Headquarters  for  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Gandy  (the  best  early  and  late)  Strawberries  Erie 
Blackberry.  Golden  Queen  Raspberry.  Spaulding  and  Abun¬ 
dance  (curculio-proof)  Plums,  Meech’s  Quince,  Lawson  (Comet) 
Pear,  Delaware  Winter  Apple  and  Nut-  Bearing  Trees. 

Lovett's  Catalogue  lor  Fall  ol  1888,  giving  plain 
and  prac  ical  instructions  for  culture  aud  management,  with 
honest  descriptions  (telling  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits)  of 
all  worthy  varieties  of  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  both  new 
and  old,  gratis. 

J.T.  LOVETT  CO.,  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 


CANTON  IKON  ROOFING  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO.  „ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 

STBEXj  roofing*. 

Made  of  genuine  Sheet  Steel  and  Calamined  Steel.  Also 
CORRUGATED  IRON  Roofing,  and  Siding .Beaded  Iron  CeUlng  and 


l/UlAUrWA  JL  LI/  AAVi/ll  , - -ff - V 

Siding,  Crimped  Edge  Pooling  and  Siding,  Roof 
R#>rwi  for  Catfllocriift.  Priee  List.  pi>d  Samples. 


lg,  ~~~~ — -  w 

Paint.  Roofer's  Paper,  etc. 
Mpi''a\i  Rural  Ngw- Yorker. 


™  SCIENTIFICSIS 

he  BEST  MILLon  EARTH 

has  our  SAFETY  BOTTOM  intended  to  prevent  breakage  should 

Iron  accidentally  get  into  Mill.  Other  improvement*  adapt  31111  to  grinding 

EAR  CORN  with  SHUCKS  on. 

A  great  saving  of  feed  as  well  as  labor  of  Husking. 
The  coming  Feed  for  practical,  economical  Feeders. 
Try  it.  Can  only  be  made  practically  on  tlie  Scientilic 

which  also  grinds  any  and  all  other  kinds  of  Grain. 

WE  GUARANTEE  and  better  results 

than  can  be  obtained  with  any  other  Mill. 

E  /> ■  |  A  D  A  MTCC  the  strongest,  the  simii- 
t  uU  AKAIl  I  E,  Ei,>st  and  the  cheapest  .11  ill 
quality  of  work,  life-time  of  plates,  and  other 
parts  considered.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 
Numerous  sizes  for  all  Powers.  All  fully  guaranteed. 

Catalogue111  Address  THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


MANGE 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  (Thymo-Cresol)  is  a 
handy,  sure, safe,  abso¬ 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  1/awford  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  stock.mak  e  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


Best  Farm  Bo  ler 


EVER  MADE 
For  Cooking  Feed' 
ior  ^tock,  Heating 
Milk  or  w  ater  in 
Dairies,  swnall 
Cheese  Factories  5 
lor  Bath  -  Rooms, 

Laundries  Scald-, 
ing  Hogs,  Etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  J  K.  PUK  INTON  &  CO., 
Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  Y05X  STATE  DBAIN  TILE  AND  FIFE  W0SX3, 
MAIN  OFFICE,  76  THIRD  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE 


Over  13  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  maenlnery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excell'  ng  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  Premium  w*  erever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


WHIIMAN'Sm^uire 

PLUH6ER  PERPETUAL 

.Guaranteed  superior 
rtoany  Lever  Press  now 
,,  ..  —  made*for  Hay,  Straw  and 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
Dederick  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
WHITMAN  AGR'L  CO..  St.  LoSis,  M+ 


We  also  make  the  best  Steam  Power  Press  in 
America. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters.  E  levators, 
Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

Boomer  &  Bosohert  Frets  Co., 
118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


WARRANTED  down off 

the  tower,  and  that  our 
Geared  Wind  Mills 
have  double  the  power 
of  all  other  mills. 
Mfrs.ofTanks.Wiud 
Mill  supplies,  aud 
the  Celebrated 


CHALLENGE 

Feed  Grinders, 

HORSEPOWERS* 

CORN  SHELLERS 

PUMPS  and 

BRASS  _ 

CYLINDERS  '''■"'ALW  AY! 

and  /v!>iv,ue  BUY  the  BES 

flood  AGENTS  WANTED. 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  «fc  FEED  HflT.T.  CO 
BATAVIA,  KANE  CO„  LLL^ 


THE  PERKINS' 

Wind  Mill 


lgC 

Regulating  Wind  Mill  made 
Fuil  instructions  for  erecting' sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  aDd  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
A  ND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  Iud. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 


Is  the  best  workint 


_ _ _ lg  and  most  powerful  Wind- 

Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regn 
iation.  Geared  Milli  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circularsapply  to 

THE  DANA  WIN I) MILL  CO., 

» AIRHAVSir,  XA8S. .  V  I.  i- 


Regulate  the  Regulator,  by  the  use  of 
Warner’s  Log  Cabi  i  Sarsaparilla.  Sold  by 
all  druggists.  120  doses  $1. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  I  ADI  ES. 

' '  6reatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
ud  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
I  uanT^uoss  Hose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 

J*r  '^p|||fr^REATa!?iviERIC1A^V^TI^vrt^^88 
P.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


r[Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress, 'in  the  Year  18S8,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington.] 


JERSEYS  AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


In  the  year  1875  the  University  purchased 
several  head  of  fine  Jersey  cattle  from  the 
herd  of  T.  H.  Fales,  of  New  York  City.  The 
bull  was  an  exceptionally  fine  animal,  and, 
after  being;  sold  from  the  University  farm,  was 
shipped  West.  Tuberculosis  soon  developed  in 
the  herd, and  all  the  animals  were  gotten  rid  of. 
About  three  years  after  some  very  good  grade 
Jerseys  were  purchased  from  Wm.  Burnham, 
of  Groton,  N.  Y.,  and  later,  Mr.  Lawson  Val¬ 
entine  presented  to  the  University  the  fine  bull 
“  Cornell  Valentine.”  He  is  a  grandson  of  Eu- 
rotus,  out  of  double  gold  medal  bull  “  Rama- 
po.”  Later  a  thoroughbred  cow  was  purchased, 
and  the  herd  now  numbers  six  mature  ani¬ 
mals. 

“Cornell  Valentine”  is  shown  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  of  the  picture — Fig.  350.  The 
three  cows  at  the  left  are  grades ;  the  second 
,  from  the  left  has  apparently  been  dehorned. 
We  are  glad  to  see  our  experiment  stations 
experimenting  with  grades.  The  J  ersey  grade 
of  good  parentage  is  as  valuable  for  dairy 
purposes  as  the  pure  blood  animal,  and  costs 
much  less  to  produce. 

The  Jersey  grade  is  the  farmer’s  dairy  ani¬ 
mal.  Her  merits  ought  to  be  made  public  at 
all  places  where  farmers  are  supposed  to  re¬ 
ceive  instruction. 

It  we  are  to  breed  J  ersey  grades  at  all  we 
should  breed  only  those  from  good  sires. 


FEEDING  STEERS  FOR  BEEF. 


Does  it  pay  farmers  to  feed  steers?  Reports 
from  various  States ;  generally  considered 
unprofitable  in  the  Eastern  States ;  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  business  will  pay; 
the  dressed-beef  monopoly  killing  a  form¬ 
erly  profitable  business;  Western  methods ; 
a  topic  of  great  importance  to  farmers. 


STEER  FEEDING  IN  N.  Y.  STATE. 

The  business  of  raising  steers  in  New  York 
for  beef  is  no  longer  profitable.  The  fresh- 
meat  monopoly,  connected  with  the  stock- 
yards  of  Chicago,  has  broken  down  stall- 
feeding  in  New  York.  The  butchers  in  the 
various  local  markets  helped  to  bring  this 
ruin  upon  the  business,  by  refusing  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  home-grown  and  fattened  beeves; 
because  they  could  get  the  Texas  and  Ranch 
meat  a  little  cheaper.  By  this  short-sighted 
greed,  a  business  the  farmer  and  the  farms 
needed,  was  destroyed  and  not  five  per  cent  of 
beef  stall-feeding  is  maintained.  The  last 
heavy  cattle  I  fed,  barely  paid  for  themselves, 
leaving  no  gain  but  the  manure.  They  were 
fattened  in  warm  weather  and  mainly  on 
turnips,  or  there  would  have  been  a  loss. 
Those  fed  all  winter,  the  year  before,  ran  me 
in  debt— from  $25  to  $50  each,  not  estimating 
the  manure — no  man  can  now  raise  steers, 
till  they  are  three  years  old,  and  then  fatten 
them  without  loss. 

Hay  and  grain  are  out  of  proportion  with 
the  prices  of  the  second  or  third  rate  beef 
people  eat  now-a-days  brought  into  the  state 
in  the  refrigerator  cars.  The  whole  business 


is  said  to  .be  in  the  hands  of  four  men,  the 
“Big  4,”  who  will  crush  out  any  farmer, 
butcher,  or  other  man  who  gets  in  the  way  of 
the  monoploy  which  runs  its  trains,  like  huge 
snakes  into  almost  every  town.  Storehouses 
are  everywhere,  and  the  fangs  of  this  mo¬ 
nopoly  have  withered  individual  enterprise 
and  stricken  with  death  an  important  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  only  foundation  for  beef-making  in  the 
present,  or  in  the  future,  is  in  the  growing  of 
lighter  beeves  ,  and  turning  them  off  to  the 
country  butchers,  who  sell  to  the  farmers  and 
in  the  hamlets  where  the  “Big  4”  have  not 
yet  reached. 

The  refrigerator  meat  will  not  bear  the 
carting  about  and  the  exposure  necessary  to 
the  country  trade.  This  one  fact,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  Providence  will  preserve  for  our  bene¬ 
fit.  The  back  towns  may  yet  grow  young  cattle 
for  beef,  to  be  turned  off,  when  no  more  than 
two  years  old,  and  driven  forward  to  other 
towns,  where  forage  is  more  salable  and  com¬ 
mands  a  higher  price. 

Shorthorn  and  Hereford  blood  are  the  best 
adapted  for  beef  making,  and  in  order  to 
make  this  business  pay,  the  best  males  of  these 
breeds  should  be  introduced  into  localities 
adapted  to  rearing  cattle  and  the  business 
gone  into  with  all  of  the  conditions  and  sur¬ 
roundings  which  would  tend  to  advance  the 
industry.  The  native  cows  can  be  used  for 
dairies  and  the  milk  turned  to  the  best  account. 
The  making  of  butter  and  the  rearing  of  cat¬ 
tle  can  be  made  a  joint  business,  and  with  the 
purchase  of  bran  and  linseed  meal  for  the 
calves,  with  clover  and  good  care  they  may 
be  pushed  forward  with  a  good  growth.  The 


sooner  farmers  recover  from  the  stunning  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  beef  monopoly  and  start  in  from 
this  stand  point  the  better.  Farmers  are  slow 
to  adjust  their  conditions  to  new  circumstan¬ 
ces  and  set-backs,  I  am  glad  the  Rural  has 
started  inquiry  in  this  direction  of  steer  grow¬ 
ing,  and  I  am  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
to  offer  suggestions.  f.  d.  curtis 

FROM>ROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

We  have  fed  steers  but  one  winter  since  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  University 
At  that  time  we  picked  them  up  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  wherever  we  could  find  them.  Breed; 
—Shorthorn  grades.  Color;— roan  preferable. 
Shape ; — small  head,  slim  neck  well  cut  up  in 
the  throat,  prominent  brisket,  floor  of  chest 
broad,  full  crops,  level  top  and  bottom  lines, 
broad  loins,  hips  not  ragged,  long  hind  quar¬ 
ters,  twist  and  flank  well  let  down;  age  two 
and  three  years  old  past;  size  from  800  to  900 
pounds,  for  the  reason  that  young  animals  of 
moderate  weight  will  gain  more  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  food  than  others  with  reference  to 
shape,  size  etc,  It  paid  us  to  buy  grain  above 
what  we  raised;  we  got  a  profit  on  the  grain 
fed  and  had  a  large  amount  of  valuable  man¬ 
ure.  We  fed  about  six  months.  We  found 
it  best  not  to  feed  too  rapidly ;  especially  at 
first.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  warm  sta¬ 
bles,  I  should  consider  a  gain  of  one  and 
one-half  to  two  pounds  per  day  per  thousand 
pounds  live  weight  a  fair  gain  with  animals 
not  above  two  and  a  half  years  old.  We 
sold  late  in  the  spring  in  our  local  markets. 
There  is  always  a  profit  in  holding  a  well 
fattened  animal  for  a  good  market.  Should 
always  expect  to  sell,  however,  before  turn¬ 
ing  out  to  grass. 


G-ROUP  OF  JERSEYS  AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


Fig.  350. 
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CATTLE  FEEDING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  never  bought  my  steers  to  fatten,  but  for 
many  years  practiced  fattening  10  or  12  every 
year  which  I  had  raised  myself.  They  were 
of  native  stock,  but  better  than  any  I  could 
have  bought  in  our  locality,  which  were  apt 
to  be  dwarfed  and  stunted  by  starvation  and 
exposure  to  storms  and  cold  weather.  Owing 
to  the  unjust  discriminations  practiced  by  the 
railroads,  and  which  I  suspect  are  still  prac¬ 
ticed  more  or  less,  notwithstanding  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  law,  we  never  could  have 
bought  western  stockers  to  feed  with  any 
profit. 

The  western  feeder  with  cheaper  corn,  and 
a  lower  rate  of  freight  to  the  seaboard  cities 
than  we  could  obtain  for  a  much  shorter  dis¬ 
tance  to  our  station,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  us  to  compete  with  him  in  that  line  of 
business;  but  for  a  long  time  by  raising  our 
own  cattle,  and  feeding  them  tne  grain,  hay, 
straw  and  stalks  of  our  own  raising,  we  were 
able  to  turn  the  products  of  our  farms  into 
cash  without  loss,  and  retain  the  manure  to 
keep  up  their  fertility.  According  to  the 
closest  calculations  we  could  make,  we  ob¬ 
tained  about  the  market  price  for  our  products 
when  fed  to  cattle,  and  were  able  to  feed 
stalks,  chaff,  small  potatoes,  turnips,  pump¬ 
kins,  apples  and  other  things  which  were  not 
salable,  and  might  otherwise  have  been 
wasted. 

I  usually  commenced  fatting  my  cattle  at 
the  age  of  two  and  a-half  years,  and  fed 
them  about  four  months.  Like  most  beginners 
without  experience  in  feeding,  and  desirous  of 
fattening  them  as  soon  as  possible  I  fed  too 
much  meal  to  obtain  the  greatest  gain  in  flesh, 
or  the  most  profit.  Most  cattle  will  eat  more 
meal  if  they  get  it  without  their  appetite 
becoming  cloyed,  than  they  can  properly  digest 
and  assimilate,  and  although  it  may  not  give 
them  the  scours,  their  dung  will  be  too  thin 
and  you  can  see  some  of  the  meal  in  it  that 
has  passed  through  them  without  digestion, 
or  alteration  in  appearance.  It  requires  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  put  flesh  and  fat  on  animals, 
and  all  attempts  to  “crowd’’ them  are  unwise 
and  unprofitable. 

Some  cattle  will  fatten  faster  than  others  on 
the  same  amount  of  feed,  and  some  will  stand 
higher  feeding  than  others  of  the  same  age 
and  size,  but  according  to  my  experience,  and 
the  experience  of  most  of  my  neighbors  it  is 
more  profitable  to  feed  light,  and  feed  longer, 
than  to  try  to  hurry  on  the  flesh  by  feeding 
all  the  animal  will  eat  without  losing  appetite 
or  having  the  bowels  become  too  active. 

I  generally  commenced  feeding  my  steers  in 
the  fall  as  soon  as  pumpkins  were  ripe,  giving 
each  steer  about  three  pecks  of  cut  pumpkins, 
on  which  two  quarts  of  corn-meal  were  spread, 
fed  twice  a  day,  morning  and  night.  I  in. 
creased  the  quantity  of  meal  gradually  up  to 
three  and  three  and  a  half  quarts  at  a  feeding. 
When  the  pastures  were  gone  and  they  were 
brought  to  the  stables,  they  had  all  the  hay 
they  would  eat  up  clean.  *When  hay  is  good 
and  not  full  of  weeds,  it  is  folly  to  give  any 
animal  more  than  it  will  eat  up  clean. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Chicago  dressed 
beef  in  all  the  eastern  markets,  IS  have  not 
fattened  any  cattle  to  sell,  nor  could  it  be 
done  except  at  a  loss ;  not  only  is  the  price 
less  than  formerly,  but  there  is  scarcely  any 
sale.  The  buyers  who  used  to  make  us  their 
welcome  visits  in  the  winter  ana  early  spriDg, 
accompanied  by  their  trained  dogs,  are  now 
seldom  seen  in  our  streets.  Their  coming  is 
“like  angels’  visits,  few  and  far  between.”  A 
Wilkesbarre  butcher  to  whom  I  used  to  sell, 
says  he  can  no  longer  handle  live  cattle  with 
a,ny  profit,  and  is  compelled  against  his  will  to 
deal  in  the  dressed  beef ;  that  instead  of  being 
a  butcher  he  has  become  a  mere  meat-chopper. 
To  use  my  hay  and  fodder  I  have  increased 
the  number  of  my  cows,  and  sell  the  cream  to 
the  creamery  near  by.  I  am  keeping  more 
hogs  which,  with  plenty  of  skim  milk  to  give 
the  young  pigs  a  good  start,  makes  pork¬ 
raising  pay  very  well.  I  am  endeavoring  to 
use  all  my  coarse  grain,  hay  and  straw  on 
the  farm  to  make  manure  and  maintain  its 
fertility,  although  the  profits  are  small  and  I 
could  make  more  money  by  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  some  of  my  neighbors  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  ruinous  business  of  selling  every¬ 
thing  from  their  farms — killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg.  J.  w.  i. 

Bradford  Co.,  Fa. 

PRACTICES  IN  ILLINOIS. 

It  has  not  been  our  practice  to  fatten  steers 
in  the  winter.  Usually  we  fatten  one  or  two 
car  loads  in  the  Autumn,  feeding  from  about 
September  1,  to  December  1,  the  cattle  being 
on  grass  which  generally  remains  good,  hogs 
running  with  them.  We  have  not  found  any 
other  method  of  feeding  corn  by  which  flesh 
can  be  more  economically  put  on.  The  great 
disadvantage  is  that  the  cattle  are  sold  at 
comparatively  low  prices.  We  have  most 
commonly  sold  to  professional  “shippers”  who 
send  the  cattle  to  market.  Except  last  year 


when  corn  was  high  and  cattle  very  low- 
priced,  we  have  made  a  fair  profit.  We  ex¬ 
pect  cattle  to  make  a  gain  of  225  to  250 
pounds  each,  during  the  three  months  named. 
This  year  we  are  only  feeding  a  few  steers  in 
carrying  out  some  experiments. 

Our  practice  has  been  to  buy  of  farmers 
within  a  few  miles,  or  rather  to  buy  of  “  stock- 
buyers”  who  have  so  bought.  Nearly  all  the 
steers  in  this  part  of  the  State  have  more  or 
less  Shorthorn  blood.  Generally  we  buy  two- 
year-olds,  although  we  sometimes  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  three-year-olds.  Steel’s  of  our  own 
raising  we  fatten  when  two  years  old.  Here 
there  is  more  room  for  choice  in  regard  to  form 
and  quality  than  in  breeds.  Attractive  color, 
horns,  etc.,  help  in  making  sales  ;  and  these 
things  are  considered  in  buying. 

There  is  no  uniform  custom  here  in  these 
matters.  Occasionally  our  farmers  go  to 
Chicago  and  buy  steers  for  feeding.  Often 
they  can  be  bought  more  cheaply  there  than 
in  the  country.  Those  who  feed  large  num¬ 
bers  frequently  go  to  Missouri  or,  possibly, 
other  more  western  states.  Very  rarely  are 
Texas  or  other  southern  cattle  grain -fed  now 
in  central  Illinois.  Steers  from  southern 
Illinois  are  brought  to  this  region  in  consid¬ 
erable  numbers,  usually  for  grazing  rather 
than  grain-feeding. 

Some  of  our  good  farmers  make  a  practice 
oLkeeping  their  steers  ob  About  half  full-feed 
during  winter  commencing  full  feeding  about 
February  or  March,  selling  in  spring  or  early 
summer.  In  this  immediate  vicinity  there 
are  comparatively  few  cattle  full-fed  during 
the  winter.  In  other  parts  of  central  Illinois 
much  feeding  is  common  practice. 

The  experiences  of  the  last  year  have  caused 


much  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  farmers  as 
to  cattle  feeding.  The  unprecedented  receipts 
at  Chicago  and  other  great  markets  keep 
down  prices  except  for  best  qualities.  At 
Chicago  over  71,000  were  received  in  one 
week,  200,000  in  three  weeks  and  almost  260,- 
000  in  the  month  of  September.  At  rates  now 
prevailing  there  is  more  profit  in  feeding  hogs 
than  cattle.  G.  E.  morrow. 

University  of  Illinois. 


THE  GOOD  PEACH. 


“  We  send  you  by  this  mail  a  sample  of 
what  we  think  is  the  coming  late  white  peach. 
It  originated  near  York,  Pa.  and  will  be  known 
as  ‘Good’  in  honor  of  the  introducer.  It  is 
nearly  or  quite  as  late  as  Smock,  and  much 
larger,  and  being  a  good  white  peach,  will 
supply  a  long  felt  want.” 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON. 

Remarks:  This  is  one  of  the  finest  peaches 
we.have  ever  eaten.  It  is  nearly  three  inches 
in  diameter.  Skin  creamy-white  with  a 
faint  crimson  blush  on  one  side.  Flesh,  cream 
colored  to  the  pit,  very  juicy,  tender,  melting, 
sweet,  sprightly  and  of  the  first  quality.  The 
pit  is  nearly  free. 


STUMP  APPLE. 


The  illustrations  of  this  fine  looking  apple 
(see  figs  351  and  352)  are  from  specimens  sent 


to  this  office  by  Charles  A.  Green  of  Rochester 
N.  Y.  The  apple  originated  near  Rochester, 
but  by  whom  we  know  not.  Mr.  Barry  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  of  medium  size,  conical;  skin,  yel¬ 
low  striped  and  shaded  with  light  red.  It  re¬ 
sembles  the  Chenango.  The  flesh  is  firm,  crisp, 
juicy  and  tender,  sprightly,  sub-acid.  From 
its  uniform  size,  fine  appearance  and  mild) 
pleasant  flavor,  it  commands  a  ready  sale  at  a 
good  price.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  decided  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  list  of  profitable  market  and 
good  garden  varieties.  The  tree  is  of  stocky 
growth  and  very  prolific.  Its  season  is  from 
September  through  October.  The  stem,  as 
shown,  is  of  the  natural  size. 


NOTES  ON  IRON  CLAD  APPLES. 


PROFESSOR  J.  L.  BUDD. 


I  have  just  read  the  valuable  article  of  Dr. 
Hoskins,  under  the  above  heading,  and  feel  like 
speaking  of  a  few  varieties,  that  seem  to  have 
passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

The  summer  and  fall  varieties,  will  not  only 
prove  valuable  at  the  North,  but  will  find  a 
place  in  such  sections  where  such  sorts  as 
Early  Harvest,  Red  Pine  and  Baldwin,  live  and 
fruit  profitably. 

The  later  sorts  will  have  their  greatest  value 
where  hardy  winter  apples  of  the  old  lists  are 
utterly  lacking  in  the  Northwest. 

All  the  varieties,  named,  have  been  fruited 
at  many  points  at  the  west,  during  the  three 
past  years,  and  have  proven  as  hardy  as,  or 
hardier  than  Duchess. 

Blushed  Calville  (22m) — In  1885  I  wrote 
of  this  variety.  “Medium  in  size,  often 


large  conical,  yellow,  with  a  beautiful  blush  on 
one  side.  Season  here  the  middle  of  ^  August. 
The  best  apple  of  its  season  that  we  grow.” 

At  first  we  thought  it  a  week  later  than  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent,  but  we  now  find  its  season 
the  same ;  but  it  is  a  much  better  keeper. 
Like  the  Dyer  it  retains  largely  its  juiciness 
and  flavor  fully  a  month  after  it  is  fit  for 
dessert  use. 

It  is  hardier  in  tree  than  Yellow  Transparent, 
more  nearly  free  from  blight,  as  perfect  a 
bearer,  and  we  think  the  fruit  handsomer  and 
better  in  quality. 

Breskovka  (152  M). — Much  like  Grimes’s 
Golden  in  size,  shape,  color  and  peculiar 
basin;  stem  very  stout,  flesh  fine-grained, 
juicy,  tender,  sub  acid,  very  good  to  best  in 
quality.  Season,  one  week  to  ten  days  later 
than  the  above.  The  tree  is  perfect  and  a  reg¬ 
ular  and  full  bearer  of  even-sized  fruit. 

Beautiful  Arcad.  (453j— Fruit  medium  to 
large,  yellow,  covered  with  broken  stripes  of 
purple  and  crimson.  Form,  roundish-conical, 
with  show  of  ribbing.  Flesh  juicy,  tender, 
and  very  sweet.  Taking  size,  beauty,  and 
quality  of  the  fruit,  and  the  perfection  and 
regular  habits  of  bearing  of  the  tree  into  con¬ 
sideration,  we  must  place  this  variety  at  the 
head  of  the  sweet  list  so  far  tried  at  the  West. 

Anisovka.  (185) — We  do  not  know  that 
this  is  true  to  name.  As  we  have  it  from  Dr. 
Regel  in  1879  it  is  of  the  Duchess  family  and 
much  like  it  in  size  and  shape.  But  its  color¬ 
ing  is  a  brighter  and  lighter  crimson,  and  its 
season  is  fully  three  weeks  later. 

It  also  varies  from  the  Duchess  in  the  finer 
texture  of  its  flesh  and  its  milder  acidity. 
When  ripened  in  the  house  we  find  it  better 


in  quality  for  dessert  use  than  Maiden's  Blush, 
and  also  better  for  culinary  use.  When 
known  this  variety  will  be  planted  for  home 
use  and  market  over  a  large  part  of  our 
country. 

Repka  Aport  (No  262)— Is  of  the  Alexander 
family,  but  it  proves  to  be  much  hardier  in 
tree,  more  perfect  in  foliage,  ard  an  earlier 
and  better  bearer.  Fruit  large,  conical,  slight¬ 
ly  ribbed,  beautifully  covered  with  red  and 
crimson;  stem  long,  cavity  deep,  russeted, 
basin  ribbed  and  wrinkled.  Flesh  white,  not 
coarse  as  Alexander,  sub-acid.  Remarkably 
good  for  dessert  use  for  so  large  a  fruit,  sea¬ 
son  October. 

Ostrokoff  (4  m) — An  iron-clad  tree  and 
likely  to  prove  very  valuable  north  of  43rd, 
parallel.  So  far  as  tried  it  has  proven  a  heavy 
bearer  on  varied  soils.  Fruit  medium  to 
large,  conical,  smooth,  regular,  yellow;  stem 
long,  lipped  inserted  in  a  narrow  and  deep 
cavity.  Basin  shallow  plaited.  In  1885  I 
said  better  than  Willow.  After  handling  it 
by  the  bushel  I  am  now  prepared  to  say  that 
it  is  equal  in  quality  for  dessert  use  to  the 
Baldwin.  Season  here  on  the  42rd  parallel  a 
month  later  than  Wealthy.  North  of  the  43rd 
parallel  it  will  keep  through  winter  if  properly 
handled. 

Cross  (no.  413).— As  sent  us  by  Dr.  Regel 
in  ls>79  this  is  a  true  iron  clad,  free  from 
blight,  and  an  early  and  continuous  bearer, 
fruit  medium  to  large,  roundish  oblate,  conic, 
slightly  ridged.  Color  greenish  yellow,  lightly 
covered  with  stripes  and  splashes  of  red  and 
light  crimson;  stem  short,  inserted  in  a  deep 
and  wide  cavity.  Basin  deep,  uneven  plaited. 
Flesh  greenish  white,  crisp,  tender,  juicy, 
sub- acid,  very  good.  Its  season  here  is  about 
that  of  Grimes’s  Golden  and  Jonathan.  It 
will  have  its  greatest  value  north,  where  it 
will  keep  longer. 

These  varieties  of  the  earlier  importations 
are  noted,  as  their  behavior  in  our  trying 
climate  is  now  well  known. 

Ames ,  Iowa. 


MORE  ABOUT  BINDING  GRAIN. 


PROFESSOR  J.  W.  SANBORN. 


I  have  never  taken  any  exact  data  ttfair 
would  warrant  any  other  than  a  mere  expres¬ 
sion,  of  a  general  opinion,  rather  than  a  fixed 
belief,  born  of  exact  data  which  gives  author¬ 
ity  to  convictions  regarding  the  subject. 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  and  binding  grain  un¬ 
questionably  requires  more  „orce,  than  the 
mere  cutting  of  it,  as  the  binding  takes  the 
grain  after  the  cutting  is  completed,  and  by 
complicated  and  heavy  machinery  additional 
to  the  sickle, 'proceeds  to  bind  it,  elevating  it 
first  against  the  force  of  gravity.  But  this  is 
largely  offset  by  the  fact  that  when  cut  by  a 
mower,  it  has  to  be  raked  up.involving  an  extra 
horse  and  man."  This  more  than  balances  the 
extra  horse  on  the  binder  as  a  horse  is  not  only 
required  to  rake,  but  a  man  to  drive  and  this 
man  becomes  extra,  and  has  a  value  equal  to 
two  horses  in  cost.  Then  loose  grain  has  to 
be  stacked  before  thrashing,  to  save  it.  If 
the  balance  is  struck  here,  a  loss  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  cutting  by  a  mower,  furthermore 
the  rake  will  take  up  stones,  sticks  and  trash , 
and  our  thrashers  often  refuse  to  thrash  loose 
grain,  on  the  above  account. 

It  may  take  bound  grain  three  times  as  long 
to  dry  out,  but  even  then  it  is  as  safe  from  loss 
and  cost  of  drying  in  case  of  rain  upon  it  as 
it  would  be  if  mown,  inasmuch  as  mown  grain 
wets  so  quickly  and  thoroughly  through  by 
slight  rains  that  would  cause  no  trouble  to 
bound  grain  in  shocks.  I  would  as  soon  or 
rather  handle  the  bound  grain  so  far  as  time 
and  rain  are  concerned,  and  I  believe  this  will 
be  the  general  verdict.  It  is  proper  to  state 
that  I  handled  only  loose  grain  up  to  six  years 
ago,  and  have  handled  both  loose  and  bound 
grain  since.  I  cannot  agree  that  it  takes 
double  the  time  to  unload  bundles.  It  is  true 
bundles  will  not  be  as  readily  grappled  as 
loose  grain.  But  bound  grain  has  far  greater 
weight  in  the  same  bulk  and  I  believe  that  a. 
ton  is  taken  off  the  wagon  nearly  as  quickly 
as  loose  grain.  But  however  this  may  be,, 
the  gain  in  easier  loading  will  balance  any 
loss  that  may  occur  in  this  direction.  Our 
grain  is  moved  into  the  loft  of  a  very  capacious 
barn  where  considerable  distance  is  traveled. 

I  confess  to  a  very  decided  conviction  that 
bound  grain  thrashes  very  materially  quicker 
than  loose  grain.  Our  thrashers  act  on  that- 
conviction  and  charge  more  for  thrashing 
loose  gram  when  they  consent  to  do  it.  I  im¬ 
agine  that  it  would  be  a  very  busy  day’s  work 
to  thrash  out  80  acres  of  loose  wheat  a  day;: 
yet  our  thrashers  put  out  1,000  bushels  of 
wheat  a  day,  and  as  our  state  averages  less 
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than  12  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  So  acres 
would  be  required  to  make  it. 

I  do  not  at  all  understand  how  binding  grain 
delays  harvesting.  I  supposed  that  it  was  one 
of  the  merits  of  binding  grain  that  it  pushed 
forward  harvesting.  Upon  this  point  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  a  doubt  can  exist.  The  reaper 
when  necessary  is  made  to  cut  12  to  15  acres 
daily  and  leaves  the  grain  in  a  fairly  secure 
condition.  If  cut  by  a  mower,  either  cutting 
would  have  to  cease  on  large  areas  in  order  to 
secure  the  loose  grain,  or  more  men  and  teams 
would  have  to  be  kept. 

While  a  balance-sheet  struck  will  in  my 
opinion  lean  to  the  binder  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  there  is  not  gain  enough  to  worry  the 
owners  of  small  farms  because  they  cannot 
afford  the  binder,  as  small  gram  growers  can¬ 
not.  The  binder  will  cut  aud  shock  an  acre 
for  80  cts.  Where  it  is  12  bushels  per  acre  tb  rash- 
ing  will  be  §1  20,  or  a  total  of  §2  for  cutting  and 
thrashing.  The  thrasher  draws  the  grain  and 
furnishes  all  help  and  stacks  the  straw  at  10 
cents  a  bushel.  When  mown,  mowing,  raking 
and  stacking  will  cost  §1  and  thrashing 
$1.30,  or  a  total  of  $2  30.  Others  might  bring 
the  figures  nearer  together.  But  if  the  cost  is 
the  same  the  advantages  of  the  reaper  will 
enforce  its  use  on  large  farms.  On  small 
farms  the  capital  involved  and  complexity  of 
the  machine  may  outweigh  its  advantages. 

If  a  change  in  policy  is  to  be  made  and  the 
mower  supplants  the  reaper  let  it  go  into  the 
field  when  the  grain  crop,  in  case  of  oats  and 
grains  intended  for  stock  feed,  will  make  good 
hay,  and  stop  with  the  mowing  and  housing 
the  grain. 

I  to  dav  paid  a  bill  for  oats  at  20  cents  a 
bushel.  They  cost  five  cents  a  bushel  to 
thrash,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value  of 
the  oats.  JNow  here  is  a  large  sum  that  does 
not  add  one  cent  to  the  feeding  value  of  the 
whole  crop  and  leaves  the  straw  to  be  fed 
with  some  other  grain  ;  in  the  West— corn. 
Here  is  a  swop  of  the  kernel  of  one  crop  to 
feed  with  the  straw  of  another,  and  so  far  as 
the  oat  straw  is  concerned  an  unnatural  ex¬ 
change,  as  corn  is  a  more  carbonaceous  food 
than  oats,  while  the  straw  of  oats  wants  albu¬ 
minous  foods.  It  will  be  found  about  as  hard 
to  defend  the  practice  of  husking  corn  as  the 
universal  custom  it  now  is.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  fair  economic  question  for  our 
farmers  to  consider. 

Columbia,  Mo. 

— - '  ■ 

SEEDING  AND  MULCHING  WITH 
CLOVER  HAULM. 


Can  we  mulch  and  seed  at  one  operation? 
How  much  seed  left  in  ordinary  clover 
haulmt  More  about  the  good  effects  of 
mulching ;  instructive  ideas  on  a  new 
topic. 


The  recent  discussions  in  these  pages  re¬ 
garding  the  advantages  of  mulching  wheat 
with  straw  or  chaff,  have  awakened  considera¬ 
ble  interest  among  farmers.  Among  other  ques¬ 
tions  bearing  upon  the  subject  the  following 
h  asbeen  received : 

“In  using  clover  haulm  for  mulching 
wheat  is  it  likely  that  the  haulm  will  contain 
seed  enough  to  seed  doivn  to  clover?  If  it 
rvould,  we  may  economize  in  one  very  impor¬ 
tant  operation ,  and  save  the  cost  of  the  seed 
and  labor  of  sowing  it.” 

This  question  is  discussed  in  the  following 
notes : 

FROM  T.  B.  TERRY. 

When  clover  haulm  is  used  for  mulching 
wheat  there  would  usually  be  enough  seed  in 
the  haulm  that  thehuller  had  failed  to  get  out 
to  seed  the  land ;  but  it  would  De  so  unevenly 
spread  as  to  be  of  no  practical  use.  There 
would  be  square  yards  and  possibly  rods  with 
no  seed  at  all,  where  some  haulm  ‘was  spread 
from  which  all  seed  had  been  knocked  off. 
Again  there  would  be  spots  where  on  a  square 
yard  there  would  be  seed  enough  for  a  rod. 

In  years  past  we  have  spread  clover  haulm, 
late  in  the  fall,  on  stubble  land  that  was  to  be 
plowed  iu  the  spring,  sometimes  covering 
some  six  acres  with  a  good  ooat.  I  have 
watched  closely  tc  see  if  clover  enough  would 
grow  to  make  a  fair  staud.  There  never  did. 
But  one  thing  was  noticed,  viz:  That  such 
clover  always  seemed  to  start  out  ranker  and 
stronger  than  the  clover  from  seed  we  sowed 
in  the  spring  on  our  wheat.  This  perhaps 
from  the  seed  being  protected  by  the  hull,  or 
it  might  have  been  caused  by  the  mulching  of 
the  ground  with  haulm.  I  have  often  felt 
sorry  to  plow  under  such  strong,  healthy 
clover  plants. 

No,  I  do  not  think  we  can  possibly  get  a  sod, 
when  every  square  foot  is  covered  with  a  mat 
of  green,  such  as  we  want  and  can  have,  ex¬ 
cept  by  sowing  the  clover  seed  evenly  all  over 
the  ground.  No  one  wants  a  sort  of  “hit  or 
miss”  seeding.  The  way  these  self-sown  seeds 
grew,  taught  me  that  the  perfect  way  to  sow 


clover  seed  was  right  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  early  in  the  spring.  Twenty  years 
experience  all  points  the  same  way. 

FROM  A.  C.  GLIDDEN. 

W here  clover  chaff  and  the  straw  are  used 
to  mulch  wheat,  I  think  the  chances  are 
very  favorable  for  distributing  seed  enough 
with  it  to  make  a  good  seeding  to  clover.  I 
have  never  known  the  seed  to  be  so  thorough¬ 
ly  separated  from  the  haulm,  that  the  amount 
of  seed  sprouting  when  spread  on  the  ground, 
was  not  very  astonishing.  The  seed  is  quite 
as  likely  to  root  well,  when'  spread  upon  the 
surface  in  the  chaff,  as  when  separated  from 
it.  This  seems  to  be  nature’s  way  of  seeding. 
If  a  seed  of  clover  enclosed  in  its  little  pod,  is 
examined  through  a  good  magnifying  glass, 
there  are  several  lesson^  which  can  be  learned. 
The  impossibility  of  hulling  it  perfectly,  so  as 
to  obtain  all  the  seed  is  better  understood,  and 
the  farther  fact  is  noted,  that  the  seed  is  in¬ 
tended  to  remain  tied  in  its  little  paper  sack, 
until  germination  swells  and  bursts  it  open. 
The  pod  cracks  apart  when  dried  and  lets  the 
seed  fall  naked  to  the  earth  ;  but  the  little 
cup,  which  while  in  flower,  held  the  bumble¬ 
bee’s  honey,  is  now  closed  at  the  top  forming 
a  winged  receptacle  with  a  pointed  bottom, 
that  drops  upright  in  the  earth.  Many 
feathery  appendages  are  attached  that  catch 
and  hold  particles  that  float  about  it  with 
every  shower,  so  that  when  spring  comes  the 
seed  is  firmly  planted  in  position  to  send  its 
root  downward  aud  shoot  up  to  the  light. 
A  bare  seed  lying  on  the  surface,  is  very  un¬ 
favorably  located  for  germination.  Three  or 
four  days  of  continuous  moisture,  might  suf¬ 
fice  to  send  its  root  into  the  earth  so  far  as  to 
sustain  the  after  growth  ;  but  oftener  the 
sun  dries  up  this  effort  at  growth,  and  ends 
the  story  of  all  such  unfortunate  sowings. 


and  ought  always  to  be  utilized  as  such.  The 
manure  is  also  specially  valuable.  There  is  no 
better  or  surer  way  to  grow  animals  profita¬ 
bly,  or  to  bring  up  fertility  with  cropping, 
than  with  clover. 

FROM  J.  A.  FOOTE. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  getting  a  stand  of  clover  by  using 
the  haulm  as  a  mulch,  I  would  say  that  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  condition  of  the  clover,  when 
thrashed.  Should  it  be  quite  dry,  the  seed 
would  be  so  completely  taken  out  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  left  to  seed  the  ground 
Should  it  be  damp,  there  might  be  enough  left 
for  the  purpose.  Another  thing  should  be 
considered  in  proposing  to  make  a  mulch  of  it. 
Should  there  be  foul  weeds  growing  with  the 
clover  all  of  these  seeds  would  be  in  the  haulm, 
as  the  screen  would  pass  the  clover,  but  not 
these — such  as  dock  aud  ragweed. 

FROM  THOS.  F.  HUNT. 

Direct  experiment  and  observation  are  much 
more  effective  than  mere  speculation.  A  load 
of  clover  haulm  spread  on  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  wheat  would  be  the  most  effective  an¬ 
swer.  I  once  knew  a  farmer  to  spread  a 
heavy  coat  of  clover  “straw”  direct  from  the 
huller  on  a  stony  piece  of  ground,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  seeding  it  to  clover.  He  failed  in  his 
object  entirely,  although  I  know  from  obser¬ 
vation  made  at  the  time  that  considerable 
seed  was  left  in  the  straw. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  a  fairly 
good  catch  of  clover  in  small  grain  following 
corn  which  had  been  manured  with  stable 
manure  made  by  feeding  over-ripe  Mammoth 
clover  hay.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Northern 
Illinois,  where  Mammoth  clover  is  grown  con¬ 
siderably,  to  obtain  in  favorable  seasons  a 
volunteer  stand  in  small  grain  the  second  sea¬ 
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But  a  seed  still  ’  enclosed  in  its  protecting 
shield,  is  fortified  against  this  misfortune.  I 
think  a  seed  in  the  chaff  is  kept  from  prema¬ 
ture  sprouting  by  shedding  off  the  rains,  until 
there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  ground  to  in¬ 
sure  success  in  so  delicate  a  venture.  If 
clover  seed  could  be  distributed  in  the  chaff 
with  any  degree  of  regularity,  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  that  much  more  of  it  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  making  plants,  and  insure  a  better 
stand. 

VanBuren  Co,  Mich. 

FROM  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Your  inquirer  can  readily  tell  by  examina¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  his  clover  haulm  contains 
seed.  The  chances  are  that  more  or  less  seed 
will  be  found  in  it.  If  the  haulm  contains  seed 
no  better  way  could  probably  be  devised  to 
obtain  a  good  catch  of  clover  than  to  spread 
the  haulm  on  the  wheat  in  the  fall  in  thick¬ 
ness  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  seed  it 
contains. 

FROM  COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

The  amount  of  seed  produced  in  clover, 
cut  for  hay,  is  usually  so  little  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  to  seed  the  land.  The 
haulm  from  the  second  growth  or  that  later 
grown,  the  first  growth  being  fed  off,  would 
produce  seed  enough,  aud,  if  a  fair  crop,  mpre 
than  enough.  Red  clover  does  not  become 
sufficiently  fertilized  until  the  bumble-bees 
are  hatched  and  begin  to  fly.  Clover  is  too 
valuable  for  animal  food  to  use  as  mulch. 
It  would  be  a  great  waste  of  food  elements, 
and  no  farmer  should  handle  clover  in  this 
way.  Clover-hay,  well  cured,  is  the  most 
perfect  and  complete  food  for  use  as  forage > 


son  after  the  clover  stubble  is  plowed.  In 
these  cases  the  seed  is  buried  the  first  year  too 
deep  to  sprout.  In  plowing  the  second  season 
it  is  brought  to  the  surface  as  are  so  many  of 
our  weed  seeds  where  the  conditions  for  growth 
are  favorable. 

I  would  as  much  expect  to  obtain  a  stand  of 
clover  the  second  season  after  the  clover 
haulm  had  been  applied,  and  after  a  crop  of 
corn  had  been  raised,  as  to  expect  a  stand 
direct  from  the  mulching  itself.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  seed  would  be  beaten  to  the 
ground  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  only 
a  portion  of  that  reaching  the  ground  would 
probably  be  sufficiently  covered  with  soil  to 
cause  it  to  germinate  and  protect  it  in  its 
early  struggle  for  existence.  Considerable 
moisture  is  required  to  germinate  clover  seed, 
i  and  much  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  a  good 
stand  in  dry  seasons  arises  without  doubt  from 
a  lack  of  a  proper  covering  of  soil.  As  has 
been  suggested  to  me  by  a  friend,  it  would  bo 
a  very  bad  plan  to  mulch  a  wheat  field  with 
clover  haulm,  if  clover  was  a  noxious  weed. 
But  to  get  a  good  stand  in  that  way  is  quite 
another  thing. 


Ctttowologkal. 


HOW  INJURIOUS  INSECTS  ARE 
SCATTERED. 


I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
who  purchased  some  sorghum  seed  last  spring 
of  a  seedsman  in  New  York,  and  also  a  sample 


of  seed  corn  of  a  man  in  Washington,  D.C.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  corn  nor  the  sorghum  seed  were  entire¬ 
ly  plan  ted, and  the  unused  seed  was  put  in  sacks 
and  laid  away.  A  few  days  ago,  insects  were 
found  escaping  from  these.sacks,  and  the  seed 
was  turned  over  to  me  for  investigation.  On 
opening  the  sack  of  sorghum  seed  I  found  its 
contents  to  be  a  wriggling  mass  of  insect  life, 
made  up  of  two  species  long  noted  in  the  East 
and  in  Europe  for  the  damage  which  they 
sometimes  do  to  stored  grain.  These  two  in¬ 
sects  are  the  Grain  Moth  (Butalis  Cerealella), 
and  the  Grain  Weevil  (Calandra  Oryzse),  the 
former  being  by  far  the  most  abundant.  After 
chloroforming  the  seed  to  destroy  the  insects, 
a  large  number  of  grains  were  examined,  and 
it  was  found  that  72  per  cent,  of  the  sorghum 
seeds  had  their  centers  eaten  out.  In  the  corn, 
of  which  there  was  one  quart,  134  of  the  wee¬ 
vils  were  counted,  but  none  of  the  moths  were 
present. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  seeds 
were  as  badly  infested  as  this  when  they  were 
purchased,  for  the  insects  in  the  seed  this  fall 
are  the  progeny  of  those  in  the  seed  in  the 
spring.  It  docs  show  how  a  very  little  of  this 
seed  is  sufficient  to  stock  a  farmer’s  premises 
with  two  of  the  worst  granary  pests  known. 
It  shows  how  careless  seedsmen  can  scatter  in¬ 
jurious  insects  all  over  the  country  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  the  consequent  importance  of 
dealing  only  with  the  most  careful  and  relia¬ 
ble.  It  is  also  best,  other  things  being  equal ^ 
for  those  who  desire  seed  in  the  West  to  buy 
of  seedsmen  near  home,  and  so  avoid  the  im¬ 
portation  of  injurious  insects  from  a  distance. 
The  same  rule  would  apply  to  the  East,  but 
there  are  less  injurious  insects  going  that 
way. 

Seed  that  is  suspected  to  be  infested  with 
insects  should  be  put  in  a  tight  box  or  paper 
sack  and  treated  with  chloroform  or  carbon 
bi-sulphide  until  the  insects  are  dead,  before 
the  seed  is  planted.  c.  p.  Gillette. 


THE  EARLY  FREEZE  IN  EASTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 


Freaks  of  the  Frost;  value  of  high  farms  as 
against  low  ones;' difference  in  the  season; 
“  Jan  I  shorten  this  fortnight ?”  How? 
Rushing  the  crops;  reducing  the  varieties 
cultivated;  increasing  the  working  force. 


The  look  out  of  my  window  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  ult.,  almost  took  my  breath  away.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  light-frost  which  we  had  feared,  the 
grass  had  t!  at  dark  look  which  is  caused  by 
severity  of  cold  which  we  call  a  “black”  frost 
—Sure  enough,  on  going  out  I  found  my 
Hungarian  as  brittle  as  pipe  stems;  even  the 
hardy  cabbage  frozen  stiff,  and  a  general 
freeze  up  all  around.  The  foliage  of  a  dozen 
acres  of  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  was  destroy¬ 
ed,  the  crop  being  brought  consequently  to  a 
standstill  below  maturity,  while  corn  near 
the  river  on  many  acres  stood  stiff  with  frost 
and  all  cranberries  close  by  the  river  were 
ruined. 

The  cold  wave  displayed  singular  freaks, 
ruining  one  piece  of  corn  and  scarcely  touching 
another  located  within  a  few  hundred  feet, 
though  the  latter  was  on  a  level  30  feet 
lower,  and  in  about  an  equal  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity.  After  breakfast  I  went  over  to  my 
hill  farm,  close  adjoining,  and  there  was  not  a 
sign  of  frost— squashes  and  cucumbers  by 
acres  as  green  and  healthy  as  at  mid-summer! 
“Well,  Jones,”  said  I  to  my  foreman,  “we 
will  stick  a  pin  just  here.  The  freeze-up  on 
the  river  farms  demonstrates  beyond  all  dis¬ 
cussion  what  I  had  pretty  well  made  up  my 
mind  about  from  previous  experience,  viz., 
that,  other  things  equal,  these  hill  farms  are 
worth  more  to  me,  for  mixed  farming,  at 
least  20  per  cent,  extra. 

I  gain  on  an  average  a  week  in  the  spring 
by  exemption  from  late  frosts,  and  full  two 
weeks  in  the  fall  by  exemption  from  late 
frosts.  Now  then,  we  will  just  clap  hands  and 
team  onto  all  the  pasture  land  that  can  be  made 
available,  and,  hereafter,  as  far  as  isolaation 
will  admit,  transfer  here  our  vine  crop,  de¬ 
voting  the  lower  land  more  exclusively  to 
potatoes,  cabbages,  onions  and  such  crops  as 
require  but  a  short  season.” 

The  heavy  loss  brought  by  this  sudden 
freeze-up  set  me  thinking  along  the  laws  of 
economics.  I  concluded  not  to  risk  out  longer 
the  frost-bitten  corn,  for  though  the  ear  had 
not  begun  to  glaze,  and  possibly  there  was  un¬ 
injured  vitality  in  the  lower  half  of  the  stalks 
to  mature  them  should  the  weather  be  favor¬ 
able,  yet  another  freeze  might  utterly  spoil  it. 
I  therefore  set  my  team  at  once  at  work  fill¬ 
ing  the  silo.  It  was  evident  that  another  step 
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in  the  line  of  economical  management  would 
be  in  an  earlier  planting  of  many  crops;  still 
it  was  very  evident  that  with  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  vegetable  stock 
and  seed  to  get  into  the  ground,  even  with 
my  force  of  over  forty  hands  and  a  dozen 
double  teams,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  in 
all  the  crops,  even  within  a  fortnight  as  early 
as  the  season  would  admit  of.  Now  the 
question  to  be  answered  is,  can  I 
shorten  the  fortnight?  Yes,  by  taking 
either  of  four  different  courses:  First,  by 
doing  some  of  the  work  in  the  fall  that  I  now 
do  in  the  spring.  About  all  my  land  is 
usually  fall-plowed,  but  I  can  do  more  than 
this;  can  apply  the  stable  manure  and  the 
potash  and  phosphate  class  of  fertilizer  in  the 
fall,  either  on  the  surface  or  plowed  under, 
with  a  decided  gain  in  the  fertilizing  value  of 
the  first,  no  loss  on  any  fair  tillage  land  from 
the  third,  and  a  decided  gain  from  the  more 
soluble  condition  of  the  second,  be  it  applied 
either  in  the  form  of  muriate  or  unleacbed 
wood  ashes.  The  crops  of  grain  and  my  14 
acres  of  onions  will  need  no  re-plowing  in  the 
spring,  the  application  and  harrowing  in  of 
nitrogen  in  some  form  being  all  that  will  be 
needed  by  the  latter. 

A  second  way  to  gain  a  fortnight  in  the 
time  of  maturing  of  the  crops  would  be  by 
manuring  with  a  more  liberal  hand.  A  large 
farmer  who  visited  me  over  two  weeks  before 
my  onions  were  ripe  enough  to  pull,  told  me 
that  his  40  acres  had  all  died  down  and  were 
pulled.  He  told  me,  further,  that  he  used 
three  thousand  cords  of  manure  annually 
on  his  farm,  feeding  his  onion  ground 
so  liberally,  that  the  manure  could 
not  be  all  plowed  in,  but  two  men 
followed  the  plow  raking  it  into  the 
furrows.  His  application  averaged 
twenty-four  cords  to  the  acre,  of 
stable  manure — as  such  heavy  man¬ 
uring  insures  him  on  an  average  700 
to  800  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  between 
two  or  three  hundred  bushels  more 
than  an  average  crop  where  ten  cords 
are  applied,  and  as  it  costs  him  but 
a  low  figure  per  cord,  it  no  doubt 
pays  in  his  case,  located  very  near 
to  a  great  city  market,  as  he  is;  but 
with  me  farther  away  it  would  not 
pay  directly.  Perhaps  if  I  should 
lay  down  my  onion  ground  every 
few  years,  and  take  out  the  immense 
accumulation  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  enormous  crops  of  hay 
I  might  find  a  profit  in  this  intense 
style  of  farming  in  addition  to  gain¬ 
ing  that  very  desirable  fortnight. 

A  third  course  for  me  to  pursue 
would  be  to  reduce  either  the  varie¬ 
ties  I  cultivate  or  to  restrict  the  area 
devoted  to  more  or  less  of  these  va¬ 
rieties.  If  there  are  any  kinds  to 
be  struck  out  it  will  be  those  where 
the  margin  between  profit  and  loss 
is  the  narrowest.  My  fourth  and 
last  method  would  be  to  increase  my 
working  force  and  the  various  im¬ 
plements  used  by  them.  Either  of 
these  four  routes  are  open  to  me  in 
the  race  after  that  lost  fortnight. 

Which  shall  I  take?  The  long  even¬ 
ings  of  winter  are  before  me — I  will 
consider. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


THE  WEEPING  HEMLOCK. 


Some  12  years  ago  the  Weeping  Hemlock 
shown  at  Fig.  353  was  purchased  from  the  old 
farm  of  R.  B.  Parsons  &  Co.,  of  Flushing 
Long  Island.  It  was  then  two  feet  high  or  a 
little  more.  It  was  planted  near  the  house  in 
high,  dry  soil  in  n  south-eastern  exposure. 
It  could  not  stand  the  heat  and  dryness  as 
shown  by  the  injury  to  the  leaves  both  during 
winter  and  summer.  It  was  removed  to  its 
present  position  two  or  three  years  after  which 
it  is  in  lower  and  moister  ground.  It  has 
since  grown  luxuriantly  and  has  never  sustain¬ 
ed  the  slightest  injury  from  any  cause.  It 
measures  four  feet  in  hight  and  nearly  nine 
in  diameter,  being  nearly  as  large  above  as  at 
the  base,  while  the  top  is  so  wavy  and  broad 
that  one  might  seemingly  lie  upon  it  as  upon 
a  mat  tress. 

There  is  much  of  elegance  in  this  beautiful, 
graceful  specimen  oi  Weeping  Hemlock.  In 
fact  there  is  no  other  evergi’een  tree  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  so  much  admired'  The  illus¬ 
tration  is  a  pen  and  ink  drawing  from  nature 
made  last  April  before  the  past  season’s 
growth  ,had  begun. 


farm  0cxm©nuj. 


A  VALUABLE  AGRICULTURAL  IM¬ 
PLEMENT. 


It  occurred  to  me  last  spring  that  a  steel 
rail  would  be  an  efficient  implement  to  spread 
manure,  and  I  borrowed  one  from  the  Canada 
Atlantic  R.R.  Co.  with  which  to  make  the 
experiment.  The  manure,  a  large  proportion 
of  it  night  soil,  had  been  deposited  on  a  four- 
acre  field.  I  hitched  two  heavy  teams  to  the 
rail,  about  four  feet  from  each  end,  and 
started  them,  taking  a  sweep  of  30  feet  each 
time.  It  worked  admirably.  The  field  was 
level,  and  after  going  over  it  four  times  with 
the  rail,  which  was  done  more  quickly  than 
once  with  the  harrow,  1  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  manure  not  only  evenly  spread 
but  well  incorporated  with  the  surface  soil. 
In  half  a  day,  with  two  men  and  two  teams,  I 
had  spread  as  much  manure  as  20  men  could 
have  done  in  the  same  time  with  forks  and 
shovels. 

Filling  in  a  Drain.— In  the  adjoining 
field  I  had  dug  a  drain  several  hundred  yards 
long  and  filled  it  20  inches  deep  with  stone. 
After  having  covered  the  stone  with  coarse 
litter,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  make  the 
horses  fill  in  the  earth  with  the  steel  rail.  I 
placed  a  team  on  each  side  of  the  ditch,  and 
had  the  rail  drawn  on  an  angle.  The  clay 
was  thrown  in  by  the  rail  as  fast  as  the  horses 


could  walk,  and  in  an  hour  I  had  covered  as 
much  drain  as  would  have  taken  my  whole 
force  a  full  day  to  do  with  shovels. 

The  Rail  in  a  Corn  Field.— After  har¬ 
vesting  my  corn  this  fall  fit  had  been  culti¬ 
vated  on  the  ridge  system)  I  decided  that  I 
would  try  to  level  the  ridges  and  root  out  the 
corn  stubble  before  plowing.  The  corn  had 
grown  so  strong  that  the  stalks  had  to  be  cut 
with  a  brush  scythe,  and  the  stubble  was  as 
thick  as  stakes.  A  three-horse  team  on  each 
end  of  the  steel  rail  leveled  the  ridges  nicely 
and  uprooted  and  scattered  the  corn  stubble 
so  thoroughly  that  the  soil  (a  stiff  black  clay 
loam)  ploughed  as  easily  as  a  summer  fallow. 

The  Rail  as  a  Leveler.— I  tried  the  rail 
as  a  leveler  on  a  rough  field  plowed  out  of 
grass.  I  found  it  too  heavy  a  job  for  four 
horses,  and  worked  it  with  two  three-horse 
teams,  drawing  the  rail  lengthwise  with  the 
furrows.  I  hardly  expected  it  to  work  well, 
but  I  was  surprised  at  the  result.  After  going 
over  tne  ground  twice  with  the  furrow,  and 
twice  on  an  angle  with  the  furrow,  the  rail 
left  the  field  as  level  as  a  billiard  table,  and 
had  packed  the  sod  so  firmly  that  it  is  now 
(three  weeks  after)  well  rotted  and  will  cross¬ 
plow  as  easily  as  stubble. 

Gathering  Stones.— I  have  a  field  that 
throws  up  a  heavy  crop  of  cobble  stones  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter  every  time  it  is 
plowed.  I  propose,  next  time  I  plow  it, 
to  collect  the  stones  into  winrows  with  the 
steel  rail  so  that  they  can  be  easily  loaded  into 
carts,  I  am  not  so  sanguine  of  success  in  this 


experiment  as  I  have  been  with  the  others, 
but  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  value  of  a  steel 
rail  as  an  agricultural  implement  that  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  without  one  on  my  farm. 
The  rail  I  use  is  30  feet  long  and  I  find  that 
it  is  too  heavy  for  two  ordinary  farm  teams; 
but  a  three-horse  team  on  each  end  can  walk 
with  it  all  day.  The  tongue  and  front  gear 
of  two  wagons  make  an  admirable  sulky 
attachment.  Where  the  ground  is  knolly  I 
would  prefer  to  use  a  20-feet  rail. 

The  Rail  on  a  Summer  Fallow.— I  kept 
a  summer  fallow  free  from  weeds,  destroying 
a  heavy  crop  of  thistles  and  Couch  grass  this 
season  with  one  plowing  in  June  and  one  in 
September.  Before  I  could  turn  the  plows 
into  it  in  the  spring  the  weeds  and  grass  had 
formed  a  heavy  crop  #,t  least  15  inches  high. 
They  were  turned  under  by  fastening  a  chain 
to  the  plow  beam.  I  harrowed  the  field 
with  an  Acme  harrow  and  then  allowed  it  to 
stand  until  the  second  crop  of  weeds  began  to 
show  up.  It  was  then  worked  with  the  steel 
rail  two  or  three  times  during  the  summer, 
and  the  young  weeds,  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
fell  back  over  the  rail  and  withered  in  a  short 
time  in  the  hot  sun.  The  result  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  field  this  fall  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  outlay  of  time  and  labor.  I  have  had 
very  little  experience  in  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions,  and  my  experiments  with  a  steel  rail 
may  contain  nothing  novel  or  instructive  to 
the  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  But 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  I  am  the  first  in  this 
district  at  least  to  utilize  railway  iron  for 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  my  new  way  of 
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working  my  fields  has  excited  some  comment 
among  older  farmers,  sometimes  not  quite 
complimentary  to  myself.  a.  h. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 


Oiimj  ^nsbimtDnj. 


SWEET  OR  SOUR? 


T.  D.  CURTIS. 


It  is  rather  astonishing  to  me  that  so  wide¬ 
awake  and  intelligent  a  paper  as  the  Manches¬ 
ter  (N.  H.)  Mirror  should  attempt  editorially 
to  ridicule  the  idea  that  sweet  milk  is  better 
for  calves  ahd  pigs  than  sour  milk.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  issue,  it  says: 

“Several  writers  are  amusing  themselves 
this  season  by  announcing  that  sour  milk  and 
sour  swill  are  unfit  food  for  swine.  Of  course 
they  make  out  a  good  argument  from  their 
premises,  but  there  has  been  nothing  yet  pre¬ 
sented  that  will  outweigh  the  fact  that  pigs, 
calves  and  chickens  have  for  years  and  per¬ 
haps  for  ages  been  fed  with  sour  and  curdled 
milk  nearly  as  soon  as  they  would  eat  it,  and 
have  reached  full  maturity  in  good  health  * 
*  *  It  cannot  be  that  the  acid  in  sour  milk  is 
so  very  injurious,  for  currants,  cranberries, 
rhubarb  and  pickles  are  eaten  with  a  relish 
and  without  injury.  It  cannot  be  the  chemi¬ 
cal  change,  for  that  is  no  more  than  takes 
place  in  many  things  while  being  prepared  for 
use.  There  may  be  men  who  will  be  induced 
to  start  on  a  run  for  the  pig  pen  as  soon  as 
they  mix  the  meal  in  a  pail  of  hot  swill,  so  as 
to  get  there  before  it  sours,  but  the  majority 
know  better  and  will  not  be  alarmed  by  any 
such  teaching.” 


My  observation  is  that  “the  majority  who 
know  better”  know  little  of  anything  else. 
They  are  certainly  ignorant  of  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  food  by  souring,  which  in 
this  case  is  incipient  decomposition.  But 
such  stuff  may  pass  for  argument  with  some, 
and  seem  very  conclusive.  It  is  quite  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  deserves  a  little  notice. 

The  fact  that  pigs  and  calves  have  been 
raised  in  the  past  on  sour  milk  and  many  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  these  young  animals  on  that 
diet,  seems  to  be  very  decisive  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  our  contemporary.  They  have  main¬ 
tained  comparatively  good  health.  But 
would  they  not  have  thrived  better  and  re¬ 
quired  less  food  per  pound  of  growth  if  they 
had  been  fed  on  sweet  milk?  And  would  they 
not  have  relished  it  better?  This  economical 
and  humane  view  of  the  case  does  not  seem  to 
have  suggested  itself.  Work  can  be  done 
with  very  poor  tools,  and  men  and  auimals 
may  be  reared  on  very  poor  food  and  with 
very  unpleasant  surroundings.  Does  it  follow 
that  good  food  and  favorable  surroundings 
would  not  be  better,  and  that  the  man  is  very 
shallow  who  thinks  they  would?  It  is  not  so 
much  as  to  what  can  be  done  as  to  which  is 
the  better.  Pigs  and  calves  can  be  raised  on 
sweet  milk  or  sour  milk.  The  question  is, 
which  is  the  better  for  them?  On  which  will 
they  thrive  the  better? 

Wbatis  the  effect  of  souring  milk?  It  turns 
the  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid.  The  one  is 
food;  the  other  is  not.  If  the  writer  of  the 
paragraph  from  which  we  quote  were  perish¬ 
ing  from  hunger  and  thirst,  which  does  he 
suppose  would  afford  him  the  most 
nourishment,  a  bowl  of  sweetened 
water  or  a  bowl  of  vinegar,  into 
which  the  sweetened  water  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  turned  by  souring  ? 
There  is  food  of  respiration  in  the 
sugar  that  would  keep  the  fires  of 
life  going  and  warm  up  the  system. 
There  is  no  food  in  the  acid  and  its 
effect  would  be  to  cool  the  system. 
It  would  have  almost  the  opposite 
effect  of  the  sugar. 

The  change  which  takes  place  iu 
the  ripening  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
is  a  part  of  the  process  of  bringing 
them  to  maturity  and  perfection. 
It  is  therefore  not  parallel  to  the 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  sour¬ 
ing  of  milk,  which  is  the  beginning 
of  decomposition.  The  milk  is  never 
again  as  perfect  and  wholesome  as 
when  first  drawn  from  the  cow.  It 
is  then  exactly  in  that  condition  as 
food  which  nature  designed.  All 
subsequent  changes  are  deteriora¬ 
tions.  By  souring,  the  sugar  is  lost, 
and  so  much  of  its  food  value  is  gone. 
In  place  of  the  food  in  the  sugar,  we 
have  an  acid, which  may  or  may 
not  be  wholesome  according  to  con¬ 
ditions,  and  how  it  is  used,  but  it 
contains  no  nourishment.  If  used 
in  excess,  as  it  certainly  is  when 
the  animal  is  constantly  fed  sour 
milk,  it  is  injurious,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  animal  may  sur¬ 
vive  and  grow  in  spite  of  it,  but  it 
would  have  better  heelth  and  grow 
faster  without  this  drawback.  A 
little  acid  may  be  good,  but  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  bad.  It  may  do  as  medicine,  but 
it  has  no  value  as  food. 

Lots  of  toolish  and  even  wicked  things  have 
been  done  in  the  past,  and  are  done  now  for 
no  other  good  reason  than  that  they  were 
done  in  the  past.  Feeding  pigs  and  calves 
acid  food  is  one  of  these  wrong  things.  The 
hungry  animals  have  to  eat  it  or  starve,  and 
they  get  so  hungry  that  they  eat  it  with  a 
relish.  They  are  starved  and  forced  to  it. 
But  nature  sanctions  no  such  thing.  She 
furnishes  them  a  very  different  food,  of  which 
man  selfishly  robs  them,  and  doses  their 
tender  stomachs  with  sour  stuffs  in  place  of 
the  sweet  and  delicious  article  which  nature 
designed  for  them. 

The  fact  that  certain  acid  fruits  are  eaten 
with  relish  and  benefit  does  not  furnish  a 
parallel  to  a  wholly  acid  diet,  and  that  of  an 
animal  and  nitrogenous  character,  instead  of 
a  vegetable  and  carbonaceous  one.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  acids,  most  of  which  in  the 
fruits  differ  from  lactic  acid,  and  they  are  in 
such  small  proportion  and  so  blended  with 
other  substances  that  they  are  wholesome 
when  taken  in  moderate  quantity.  A  little 
vinegar  on  beans  or  cabbage,  and  the  like,  is 
palatable  and  wholesome,  if  not  partaken  of 
too  largely.  But  suppose  acid  were  taken  by 
the  quart  or  even  pint  at  every  meal,  does 
our  contemporary  think  it  would  prove  whole¬ 
some  and  fattening,  producing  growth  in  the 
young,  and  vigor  in  the  old? 

“  But,”  says  our  contemporary,  “  many  hu¬ 
man  beings  prefer  sour  milk.”  It  should  have 
said  some  prefer  it.  But  what  does  this 
show  ?  Only  that  they  are  exceptions  to  the 
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general  rule  and  have  more  or  less  unnatural 
or  abnormal  appetites;  and  still  it  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  they  would  relish  a  constant 
sour  diet,  or  thrive  on  it.  Some  people — too 
many — like  whisky  and  tobacco,  which  are 
known  to  be  physiologically  bad  in  their 
effects;  and  while  some  of  them  live  to  old 
age,  a  majority  perish  prematurely.  But  be¬ 
cause  a  few  survive  to  a  good  old  age  and  all 
seem  to  enjoy  themselves  for  a  while,  does  it 
follow  that  these  articles  are  to  be  preferred  ? 
Yet  their  use  is  sanctioned  by  long  centuries 
of  indulgence.*  The  pig  survives  but  a  few 
months,  at  most,  and  the  calf  goes  beyond  a 
sour-milk  diet.  Who  can  tell  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  its  prolongation  ? 

Our  contemporary  thinks  souring  milk  and 
curing  cheese  are  much  the  same.  “  The 
change  in  cheese  which  makes  it  so  strong,” 
to  which  it  refers,  is  an  injurious  one,  like 
the  souring  of  milk,  and  lessens  the  digesti¬ 
bility  of  the  cheese.  It  is  not  the  curing  or 
ripening  process,  but  a  decomposing  one.  In 
all  its  assumed  parallelism  the  Mirror  is  most 
unfortunate.  It  certainly  has  not  made  out  a 
case  in  favor  of  sour  milk  as  food  for  young 
animals,  even  though  the  advocates  of  a  sweet 
milk  diet,  as  it  asserts,  have  failed  to  estab¬ 
lish  theirs.  The  antiquity  or  prevalence  of  an 
error  does  not  make  it  right  to  the  intelligent 
mind.  I  should  run  to  the  pigs  with  swill,  if 
running  were  necessary  to  prevent  it  from 
souring. 


COW  NOTES. 


An  old  Scotchman  told  me  once,  as  we  were 
looking  at  his  cows  while  feeding  in  the  past¬ 
ure,  that  he  intended  always  to  keep  his  cows 
in  feed  so  good  that  when  they  lay  down  they 
would  leave  their  mark  on  the  grass  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  afterwai’d.  I  have  seen  his  cows 
in  summer  and  in  winter, and  they  always  were 
in  good  condition,  and  gave  him  large  re¬ 
turns.  I  think  if  dairymen  would  give  their 
cows  all  they  want  to  eat  so  that  they  might 
get  their  fill  in  a  short  time  and  lie  down  to 
chew  the  cud,  there  would  be  no  need  of  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  method  to  get  them  into 
condition  for  winter.  Cows  should  always  be 
in  thrifty  condition,  to  give  the  highest  profit 
in  the  dairy.  After  the  frosts  have  taken  the 
goodness  from  the  pastures,  cows  should  have 
hay  and  grain  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  pasture;  for,  although  they  will  eat 
the  frost-bitten  grass,  it  not  only  does  them 
no  good,  drying  them  up,  but  it  is  a  positive 
injury  to  them.  c.  m.  w. 

Bandor,  Vt. 


fit  til  Cr0|)0. 


RYE. 


The  best  crop  of  rye  that  I  remember  was 
raised  on  red  shale  land  rather  dry ;  most  of 
it  was  plowed  early  in  August  after  the  oats 
were  taken  off,  then  worked  up,  I  think,  with 
what  is  termed  a  corn-plow  here.  The  re¬ 
markable  part  of  this  crop  was  the  heavy 
seeding— two  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  crop 
had  the  same  amount  of  fertilizing  material 
as  the  wheat;  the  yield  of  grain  was  25 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  I  should  think  two 
tons  of  straw.  I  think  we  need  to  use  just  the 
same  care  to  seed  to  rye  as  though  seeding  to 
wheat,  our  present  plan  being  to  follow  oats, 
plowing  as  soon  as  convenience  will  admit, 
and  then  work  up  with  the  harrow,  the  Acme 
doing  good  work.  Sow,  about  the  10th  of 
September,  using  1%  bushel  of  seed— rather 
less  than  .more.  We  also  use  our  poorest 
land,  rye  being  much  hardier  than  wheat 
Red  shale  land  is  the  best,  but  it  will  grow  on 
wet  clay  or  dry  sand  where  wheat  would  en¬ 
tirely  fail. 

The  wheat  crop  pays  best  on  good  land  un¬ 
less  the  straw  is  extremely  high ;  for  instance 
you  can  raise  as  many  bushels  of  wheat  as 
rye.  Wheat  worth  say  one  dollar  and  rye 
sixty  cents  per  bushel,  raising  say  20  bushels 
each  per  acre.  The  wheat  straw  ought  to  be 
worth  eight  dollars.  The  rye  if  in  demand  is 
worth  on  an  average  815.  I  have  never 
weighed  a  load  of  straw  on  an  acre  but  should 
think  the  above  about  an  average  for  a  fair 
crop.  Now  we  are  eight  dollars  short  on  the 
grain  of  the  rye  and  seven  ahead  on  the  straw, 
leaving.one  dollar  balance  to  the  wheat.  This 
balance  to  the  wheat  will  increase  as  the  rye 
straw  depreciates  in  value.  The  last  year 
straw  was  worth  here  more  than  the  best  hay, 
the  cities  of  Trenton  and  Philadelphia  taking 
the  straw  for  litter  at  about  820  per  ton.  We 
sow  grass  seed  with  the  rye,  Timothy  at  time 
of  sowing  the  rye,  clover  about  the  10th  of 
April  and  expect  the  same  stand  we  get  on 
wheat.  It  is  said  that  grass  will  not  grow 
after  rye,  or  the  rye  either,  if  you  take  an 
old,  worn-out  piece  of  land  and  put  on  no 


manure.  I  know  grass  will  grow  after  rye 
and  grow  well.  There  is  little  difference 
whether  seed  be  broadcasted  or  drilled.  I 
prefer  the  former.  We  use  the  straw  for 
baling  purposes  and  make  cider  by  the  old 
method,  using  up  what  straw  we  raise.  The 
grain  is  good  feed  for  horses,  hogs,  and  makes 
fair  bread,  but  is  out  of  fashion  for  the  latter 
purpose.  Very  poor  for  milch  cows  or  other 
milk  stock.  Green  rye  is  a  very  good  soiling 
crop,  and  so  hardy  as  to  give  a  crop  for  any 
purpose  for  which  it  is  grown  in  this  section. 

Titusville,  N.  J.  i.  j.  b. 
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THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


Clear  up  the  old  crops ;  celery ,  bank  up  the 
early ;  never  handle  when  wet ;  when  to 
store;  spinach  supply ;  protection;  late  let¬ 
tuce  ;  hot-beds  for  radish  and  lettuce ; 
Thanksgiving  salads. 


Of  course  the  frost  has  put  an  end  to  the 
crop  of  snap  beans,  Limas,  tomatoes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  peppers  and  egg  plants,  so  that  all  we 
can  now  do  with  what  remains  of  these  is  to 
clear  them  off  the  ground  to  the  rot  pile  or 
hog  pen.  Water  and  muskmelons  and  squash 
vines  should  also  be  cleared  off,  for  a  dirty, 
littery  garden  patch  has  an  ill  look  about  it 
that  isn’t  creditable  to  the  owner. 

The  celery  crop  is  now  very  important.  We 
have  had  so  much  rain  and  cool  weather  lately 
that  celery  has  grown  unusually  well.  All  of  it 
that  we  intend  for  use  before  New  Years  should 
now  be  banked  up  full,  taking  care  to  do 
this  only  when  the  celery  is  quite  dry,  and 
to  late  celery  we  should  throw  some  earth,  on 
either  side  of  the  row,  by  a  plow  or  hoe.  then 
gather  the  leaves  of  each  head  close  together 
with  one  hand  and  pack  the  soil  around  it 
with  the  other.  Before  earthing  up  celery 
pull  away  all  spotted  or  withered  leaves,  for 
if  left,  they  will  be  sure  to  rot  and  often  taint 
others  that  are  perfectly  fresh.  A  few  de¬ 
grees  of  frost  wont  hurt  celery;  the  leaves 
may  wilt  in  the  morning,  but  after  they  thaw 
out  they  will  be  plump  and  fresh  enough. 
But  never  touch  celery  while  it  is  wet  or 
frozen.  I  never  lift  celery  to  store  it  for  win¬ 
ter  before  about  the  middle  of  November,  but 
in  more  severe  localities  this  should  be  done 
sooner,  say  before  we  are  likely  to  have  six  or 
ten  degrees  of  frost.  Storing  celery  too  soon 
is  apt  to  rot  it;  if  you  are  afraid  of  too  hard 
frost  before  the  proper  time  for  storing  comes 
just  bank  up  the  earth  a  little  higher  about 
the  plants. 

Spinach  is  an  important  crop  now  and  we 
should  strive  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  it  as  long 
as  we  can.  From  a  sowing  I  made  August  9 
we  have  been  gathering  capital  spinach  since, 
over  three  weeks,  and  it  is  still  bearing  a 
heavy  crop  of  leaves.  Another  sowiDg  made 
about  the  end  of  August  is  also  in  bearing  con¬ 
dition.  Oui  winter  spinach,  sown  early  in 
September,  suffered  considerably  on  account 
of  very  heavy  rains  which  compacted  the 
ground  so  much  as  to  rot  a  good  deal  of 
the  seed,  but  as  soon  as  we  discovered  this  we 
unfastened  the  blank  spots  and  sowed  them 
over  again.  It  is  with  fall  sowing  as  it  is 
with  spring  sowing.  Don’t  sow  seeds  deep 
else  they  will  rot.  Just  observe  how  nicely 
the  seeds  you  spill  upon  the  ground  and  which 
are  not  covered  at  all  grow,  when  those  you 
sowed  so  carefully  in  drills  and  covered  have 
failed  to  germinate  at  all.  Spinach  is  a  pretty 
hardy  crop,  but  if  we  wish  for  a  mess  of  it  in 
winter  we  have  got  to  cover  it.  This  I  do 
with  cold  frames.  We  can  preserve  it  in  the 
open  ground  by  mulching  it  over  with  ever¬ 
green  branches,  strawy  litter  or  sea  thatch ; 
but  this  should  never  be  applied  till  late  in 
November  or  December— just  about  the  time 
we  expect  the  ground  to  become  frozen  in  for 
the  winter.  If  mulched  before  the  ground  is 
encrusted  by  frost  field  mice  will  find  a  shelter 
there  and  completely  ruin  the  crop. 

How  nice  it  is  to  have  some  lettuces  at  this 
time  of  year.  I  am  now  lifting  my  large  and 
half-grown  lettuces  with  good  balls  of  earth 
to  their  roots  and  planting  them  close  in  cold 
frames,  giving  them  of  course  room  for  their 
full  development.  And  the  smaller  lettuces  I 
am  pricking  into  another  frame  and  about  two 
to  three  inches  distant  from  one  another.  This 
is  the  stock  I  draw  from  for  planting  in  suc¬ 
cession  in  hot-beds  between  now  and  next 
February.  A  lettuce  is  like  a  radish ;  in  order 
to  be  real  good  it  must  be  grown  quick.  Now, 
at  this  time  of  year  we  usually  have  plenty 
of  fresh  stable  manure  and  we  may  just  as 
well  use  it  in  making  a  hot-bed  as  not.  Then 
put  up  a  hot-bed  and  plant  some  half-grown 
lettuce  plants  in  it  and  sow  some  Woods’  Early 
Frame  radishes  in  one  sash  of  it,  and  you  can 


have  something  pretty  toothsome  for  Thanks¬ 
giving.  Let  me  add  another  green  to  that 
salad  :  Get  some  white  mustard  seed,  then 
prepare  some  shallow  boxes — what  we  call 
seed-flats,  that  is,  boxes  say  12  inches  wide  by 
20  inches  long  and  two  inches  deep — and  fill 
these  with  rich  soil  and  sow  the  mustard  seed 
thickly  on  top  of  the  soil,  merely  pressing  it 
into  the  soil.  Then  place  the  box  in  a  warm 
room.  In  a  few  days  the  seeds  will  germinate. 
When  they  are  from  seven  to  ten  days  old  cut 
them  over  close  t.o  the  ground,  and  wash  and 
eat  them.  In  this  way  keep  up  a  succession 
as  long  as  you  may  desire.  As  soon  as  the 
crop  is  cut  over  the  box  may  be  emptied  out, 
for  the  roots  are  of  no  further  use. 


QL\)t  tHwijari). 


GRAPE  NOTES  FROM  THE  LAKE  ERIE 
ISLANDS. 


ROT  AND  MILDEW. 


danger  from  snow-storms  is  past,  untie  them. 
This  plan  will  apply  to  all  evergreen  trees 
that  are  injured  by  snow  bending  them  down. 

We  have  found  the  Cottage  the  best  very 
early  grape  we  have  tested.  It  is  a  good  bearer, 
very  sweet  and  hardy,  and  gone,  too,  some 
weeks  before  the  Concord  is  fit  to  eat.  Next  is 
Worden,  larger  and  better  than  Concord  and 
ripens  before  it. 

Our  Triumph  gooseberry  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction,  bearing  full  crops  for  three  years 
and  no  sign  of  mildew.  Your  description  of 
the  Primate  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  following  the  first  paragraph — another 
apple.  Isaac  Hicks. 

Queens  Co.,  L.  I. 


Kelley’s  Island  and  the  adjacent  group 
of  islands  in  Lake  Erie  have  long  been  known 
to  be  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  grapes — 
especially  the  Catawba  grape.  The  long,  mild 
fall— the  effect  of  the  surrounding  water- 
gives  it  time  to  ripen  and  attain  its  greatest 
perfection.  Pelee  Island  is  one  of  this  group 
just  across  the  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  But  the  Catawba  sometimes 
fails,  even  on  these  islands,  on  account  of  its 
disposition  to  rot  and  mildew  in  unfavorable 
seasons — seasons  when  there  is  an  excess  of 
rain- fall  in  July  or  August.  This  year  has 
been  remarkable  for  the  great  damage  done 
to  the  Catawba  by  the  black  rot  and  mildew. 
It  has  been  a  good  season  to  watch  the  com¬ 
parative  resistance  of  the  different  varieties 
of  grapes  to  these  two  great  enemies  of  the 
grape  grower;  and  the  writer,  who  has  had 
an  experience  of  20  years  growing  grapes  here, 
has  carefully  noted  this  with  great  interest. 

The  Catawba,  as  intimated,  has  suffered 
most.  First,  from  rot,  destroying  one-fourth 
or  more  of  the  berries,  and  then  the  mildew, 
taking  off  most  of  the  leaves  and  preventing 
the  grapes  from  ripening.  The  Delawares  did 
not  rot  and  were  nearly  free  from  mildew. 
Both  clusters  and  berries  are  usually  large  and 
fine  in  my  vineyard.  But  in  some  others  they 
have  lost  their  leaves  before  getting  ripe.  The 
Iona  and  Jefferson  have  not  rotted,  but  have 
mildewed  and  are  not  ripening  well.  The 
Rogers’  Hybrids  are  generally  subject  to  mil¬ 
dew,  but  this  season  they  are  nearly  free  from 
it.  So  with  the  Brighton.  Of  black  grapes, 
the  Ives,  Concord,  Moore’s  Early,  Hosford’s 
Mammoth,  Worden,  etc.,  have  all  been  free 
from  mildew  or  rot.  As  to  the  quality  of  these, 
I  would  place  them  in  the  following  order  : 
Worden,  Hosford’s  Mammoth,  Concord, 
Moore’s  Early,  Ives,  and  Champion  the  poor¬ 
est.  The  Hosford’s  Mammoth  is  a  new  grape 
not  yet  in  the  hands  of  propagators.  It  is  a 
chance  seedling,  discovered  by  George  Hos- 
ford,  of  Ionia,  Mich.  Clusters  large,  berries 
very  large— many  ot  them  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  making  a  very  showy  grape.  Flesh  juicy, 
with  little  soft  pulp.  Sub-acid,  very  few  seeds 
— one  and  two  to  the  berry ;  several  days  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  Concord;  vine  very  hardy,  and 
a  vigorous  grower. 

White  Grapes.— The  Noah  rots  badly. 
The  Prentiss  mildews,  even  when  the  Catawba 
does  not.  Neither  is  worth  planting  here. 
The  Niagara  has  rotted  some  and  lost  some  of 
the  leaves  from  mildew.  My  200  five-years-old 
vines  nave  a  magnificent  crop  of  fruit  on  them, 
but  the  quality  is  not  first  class.  The  Empire 
State  is  free  from  rot  and  almost  from  mildew ; 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  but  I  am  disappointed 
in  its  productiveness,  and  the  size  of  clusters 
and  berries,  which  are  only  medium.  The 
quality  is  good.  The  Etta  is  a  healthy,  strong 
grower,  but  of  poor  quality. 

Of  young  vines,  planted  last  spring,  I  find 
the  leaves  of  the  Niagara  and  Brighton  dam¬ 
aged  some  by  mildew,  while  the  Woodruff  Red, 
Horsford’s  Mammoth,  Eaton,  Downing  and 
Moore’s  Diamond  show  no  signs  of  mildew. 
Grapes  of  the  Clinton  type,  Bacchus,  Marion, 
etc.,  have  neither  rotted  nor  mildewed. 

Pelee  Island,  Ont.  thaddeus  smith. 


Ijoxtmdtmal. 


NOTES. 


If  the  editor  will  tie  up  his  Retinisporas  be¬ 
fore  winter  by  a  string  wound  around  them, 
fastened  near  the  bottom,  and  wound  spirally 
so  as  to  draw  the  limbs  moderately  close  to¬ 
gether,  the  snow  will  not  bend  them  down  and 
disfigure  their  beauty,  and  in  spring4when  the 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper . 


FRUITS  IN  WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

O.  F.,  Meeteetse,  Wyoming  Territot'y. — I 
live  in  North  Western  Wyoming  on  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  altitude  of  my 
place  is  6,300  feet  above  sea  level.  I  have  been 
trying  hard  for  two  years  to  raise  small 
fruits  but  with  very  poor  success;  either  I  do 
not  get  the  proper  varieties  or  else  the  climate 
is  too  severe.  I  enclosed  a  piece  of  ground  on 
the  north  and  west  with  a  high  board  fence 
(no  open  spaces  between  the  boards)  so  as  to 
protect  the  plants  against  the  cold  winds  from 
the  mountains,  and  left  it  open  to  the  south 
and  east.  The  plants  make  a  strong  growth 
during  the  summer  and  fall,  but  although  I 
cover  them  during  the  winter,  everything 
above  ..ground  seems  to  freeze  out,  and  noth¬ 
ing  bears  fruit  in  the  following  summer.  We 
get  it  as  cold  as  35°  below  zero  for  two  or 
three  days  some  times.  I  am  trying  Turner 
and  Gregg  Raspberries,  Cherry  and  White 
Grape  currants  and  Houghton  gooseber¬ 
ries.  I  planted  some  Siberian  Crab  apple 
trees  last  Spring.  They  look  very  thrif¬ 
ty  at  present.  Do  you  think  with 
proper  winter  protection  they  will  live  here 
and  bear  fruit?  Which  variety  of  straw¬ 
berries  would  you  recommend  me  to  plant 
here  next  spring?  We  have  wild  straw, 
berries  and  raspberries  but  they  are  very 
small.  There  are  no  wild  plums  growing 
here,  but  they  are  very  abundant  in  Eastern 
Montana  at  lower  altitudes,  say,  from  5,000 
feet  down.  I  got  some  seeds  from  there  ast 
fall.  I  kept  them  over  winter  in  damp  sand 
and  planted  them  this  spring.  About  10  per 
cent,  came  up  and  are  making  a  good  growth. 
They  are  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  Now  I 
want  to  try  some  hardy  domestic  plums,  which 
do  you  recommend?  Do  you  think  huckle¬ 
berries  would  do  here  ? 

The  summers  are  very  dry,  but  we  have 
abundant  water  for  irrigation.  We  have  oc¬ 
casional  frosts  all  through  the  summer,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  hurt  the  plants — I  sup¬ 
pose  on  account  of  their  being  protected 
against  the  north  and  west.  I  am  the  first 
party  in  this  very  sparsely  settled  country 
who  has  attempted  the  culture  of  fruits, 
and  I  have  therefore  no  neighbors  of  whom 
to  inquire  what  varieties  have  succeeded 
with  them.  All  my  recent  failures  have  not 
discouraged  me  but  rather  urgs  me  on  to 
renewed  efforts.  My  currant  bushes  (planted 
in  1887)  bore  a  few  bunches  of  nice  large  fruit 
this  year,  but  the  raspberry  vines  were 
killed,  although  I  had  covered  them  with 
earth,  (perhaps  a  little  too  deep?)  They  came 
up  again  from  the  roots  and  are  now  three  to 
four  feet  high. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  L.  BUDD. 

As  the  exact  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate 
at  Meeteetse  are  now  known,  I  can  only  reply 
in  a  general  way.  But  personal  observations 
in  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  6,000 
feet,  joined  with  the  reports  from  our  trial 
stations  in  Wyoming  and  Montana,  favor  the 
belief  that  small  fruits  and  orchard  fruits  in 
abundance  can  be  grown  in  Fremont  County, 
Wyoming.  Even  as  far  north  as  Como, 
Montana  Mr.  W.  B.  Harlan  reports  encourag¬ 
ing  success  with  the  small  fruits,  and  with  a 
number  of  varieties  of  hardy  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  and  plums.  Yet  the  climate  is  de- 
cidedly  severe.  He  says  “Last  October  we 
had  a  very  cold  snap,  the  thermometer  going 
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very  nearly  to  zero.  In  J anuary  with  less  than 
a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground,  it  went  down  to 
40©  below  zero  and  probably  lower  as  I  played 
marbles  with  the  frozen  mercury.  From  Jan¬ 
uary  20th  to  March  1st  we  had  warm  weather; 
then  it  went  down  to  eight  below  zero  for  two 
days.  Again,  as  the  trees  were  coming  into 
leaf.  May  1st,  we  had  two  or  three  heavy 
frosts,  crisping  the  tender  leaves  and  foliage.” 
Yet  under  these  trying  circumstances  which 
seriously  injured  the  Duchess,  Whitney  no  20, 
and  the  Crabs,  he  reports  the  following  Rus¬ 
sian  apples  in  good  condition, viz., Tiesenbansen 
(190),  Ostrokoff  (4m),  Zars  Thorn  (206),  Blush¬ 
ed  Calville  (22m)  Boroonica  (245),  Hibernal 
(240),  Cross  (15m),  Lead  (8m),  and  Pointed 
Pipka  (861).  Of  plums,  he  reports  the  De  Soto, 
Wolf,  Rollingstone,  Wy  ant, and  Speer  in  good 
condition,  and  in  addition  all  of  the  Russian 
plums  on  trial.  Russian  cherries  he  says  came 
through  well  but  some  of  the  points  were  in¬ 
jured.  Ru  sian  pears  he  says  are  all  right, 
but  not  making  much  growth.  Some  of  the 
Russian  fruits  endure  the  mountain  climate 
better  than  even  the  Siberian  Crabs  as  their 
native  climate  is  one  of  greater  extremes  of 
heat,  cold,  and  moisture  of  air,  and  variations 
of  moisture  and  temperature  of  the  soil,  than 
is  the  home  of  the  crabs  in  Siberia.  In  a 
general  way  I  consider  the  tight  board  fence 
on  the  mountain-side  of  the  fruit  lot  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  as  it  favors  starting  the  sap  in  trees 
and  plants  during  warm  spells  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  increases  the  liability  to  injury  of 
fruit  blossoms  by  frost.  The  Crescent  seedling 
strawberry,  fertilized  by  Downer’s  Prolific, 
will  do  as  well  as  any  variety  at  that  eleva¬ 
tion.  Cover  lightly  in  winter  and  never  al¬ 
low  the  plants  to  go  into  winter  with  the  roots 
in  very  dry  soil.  If  the  Autumn  is  dry, 
water  heavily  about  four  weeks  before  winter 
set®  in.  Of  raspberries  the  Tyler  and  Shafer’s 
Colossal  should  do  well  with  light  earth  cover¬ 
ing  of  canes  in  winter.  Any  of  the  fruits 
grown  at  Como,  Montana,  should  do  still  better 
at  Meeteetse. 

D.  E.  S .,  So.  Apalachin,  N.  Y. — What  is 
the  value  of  the  so-called  “  corn  starch  meal” 
or  corn  meal  after  the  starch  has  been  taken 
out, for  feediuglpurposes  and  what  is  it  worth 
per  ton? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  E.  H.  JENKINS. 

Fresh  and  wet  “corn  starch  meal”  has  the 
average  composition  given  below.  For  com¬ 
parison  the  composition  of  brewers’  grains  is 


also,  given. 

Corn  Starch  Meal.  Brewers’  grains, 

Water . 65.7  75.6 

Albuminoids .  ...5.7  5.6 

Fat... . 3.0  1.7 

Nitrogen-free  extract, 22.2  12.2 

Fiber . 3.2  3.9 

Ash .  2  1.0 

It  is  rather  dryer  than  brewers’  grains,  has 
about  the  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  but  nearly 


twice  as  much  fat.  When  fed  fresh  and  in 
proper  quantity  the  starch  meal  is  believed 
to  be  a  perfectly  harmless  and  nutricious  food ; 
I  am  told  by  a  dairyman  who  used  it  some 
times  alternately  with  brewers’  grains  that 
he  does  not  feel  it  quite  as  freely  as  brewers’ 
grains  and  that  it  does  not  “  make  as  much 
milk”  as  an  equal  quantity  of  brewers’  grains. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  such  a  feed  is 
“  worth  per  ton.” 

W.  H.  Great  Barrington  Mass. — What 
can  your  readers  tell  me  about  the  Red  Rus¬ 
set  apple  ?  Ellwanger  and  Barry  in  their 
catalogue  speak  of  it  very  highly  ;  so  did  the 
late  Chas.  Downing.  But  it  is  not  included 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society.  As  it  is  a  New  Hampshire  apple, 
perhaps  Dr.  Hoskins,  or  some  other  New 
Eugland  orchardist  can  give  information 
about  it.  Would  they  recommend  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  it  largely  in  Western  Massachusetts  in 
place  of  the  Baldwin? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

The  Red  Russet  is  a  very  fine  apple,  much 
resembling  the  Baldwin  in  appearance  (hav¬ 
ing  but  little  russet),  with  a  more  vigorous 
and  equally  productive  tree.  It  is  grown 
quite  extensively  in  southwestern  Maine, 
where  it  is  found  to  be  very  profitable-  It  is 
highly  commended  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  secretary 
of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  editor 
of  the  Maine  Farmer.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  orchardist  of  much  experience  and  ex¬ 
cellent  judgment. 


Miccellaneons. 


H.  <S.,  Academy  W.  Va. — You  can  get 
dairy  thermometers  from  Cornish,  Curtis  & 
Green  of  Fort  Atkinson  Wis. 


DISCUSSION. 


MORE  MYSTERY  ABOUT  POTATOES. 

C.  H.  E  ,  Avoca  N.  Y.— Oil  page  645  J.  W. 


I.  tells  some  of  the  mysterious  things  about 
pptato  raising.  I  live  in  a  section  where  po¬ 
tatoes  are  the  main  crop.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  writer  in  many  respects  He  says 
“  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  they  are  not  al¬ 
ways  governed  by  fixed  habits  and  natural 
laws  of  growth,  but  sometimes  do  well  under 
certain  conditions  of  weather  and  treatment 
and  again  do  poorly  under  apparently  the 
same  conditions  and  treatment.”  We  will 
say  that  a  man  plants  a  lot,  part  of  which  is 
poorer  than  the  rest.  The  treatment  is  the 
same  on  the'  whole  lot.  Those  on  the  best 
ground  start  the  best  and  bid  fair  to  out- 
yield  the  others,  but  after  a  while  it  is  dry, 
unfavorable  weather.  Those  on  the  best 
ground  keep  on  growing  and  mature  a  crop 
before  favorable  weather  comes  while 
those  on  the  poorer  ground  are  retarded 
from  the  beginning  by  the  poorer  soil 
or  conditions  and  when  the  favorable 
weather  comes  they  have  their  growth  to 
make  and  they  will  seem  to  improve  every 
moment  while  those  on  the  best  ground 
have  made  all  the  growth  they  will  and  are 
past  help.  The  result  will  be  that  the  poorest 
soil  will  briDg  the  best  crop,  which  would 
have  been  the  reverse  if  the  weather  had  been 
favorable  all  through  the  season.  Some 
farmers  will  say  that  the  condition  and  treat¬ 
ment  are  the  same  without  taking  into 
con'sideration  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
I  think  this  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
Rural,  Trench  System.  Unfavorable  weather 
cannot  affect  the  plants  as  much  as  in  ordin¬ 
ary  planting.  I  could  show  many  fields  here 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  my  theory,  as  the 
weather  with  us  has  been  such  as  I  have 
described  and  the  latest  plantings,  and  those 
which  started  poorly  are  the  best.  My  the¬ 
ory  with  regard  to  the  potato  blight  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  J.  W.I.  I  have  noticed  that 
it  always  strikes  first  where  the  dew  or  rain 
is  not  blown  off  and  the  sun  burns  the 
tops.  I  never  saw  a  case  of  blight  on  top 
of  a  hill,  but  always  on  the  side  where  the  dew 
or  rain  stayed  on  the  plants  until  evaporated 
by  the  sun.  Another  cause  of  blight  occurs 
when  the  starch  does  not  form  fast  enough. 
If  the  potatoes  grow  very  rapidly  they  are 
more  subject  to  blight.  A  piece  on  moist  ground 
such  as  would  grow  well  in  dry  seasons  will  be 
quite  apt  to  blight,  if  a  dry  spell  is  succeeded 
by  warm  showeis  or  heavy  dews  without 
much  wind  to  blow  the  water  away  from  the 
vines.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  J.  W.  I.’s 
case  of  large  vines  and  small  potatoes  to  the 
time  that  they  were  planted,  rather  than  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil.  To  get  the  growth  above 
ground,  plant  when  the  moon  shines  during 
the  night,  but  for  potato  growth,  plant  when 
there  is  no  moon.  I  suppose  this  theory  does 
not  agree  with  that  held  by  the  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
I  think  the  light  of  the  moon  has  as  much  to 
do  with  the  growth  of  plants  as  the  sun  has. 
As  the  plant  is  started,  so  will  it  grow,  if  noth¬ 
ing  befall  it.  If  it  is  started  for  tops,  tops  it 
must  be. 

R.  N.  Y. — Our  readers  know  what  we  think 
about  the  influence  of  the  moon’s  light,  on  the 
growth  of  vegetation.  The  above  article  states 
the  arguments  usually  given  by  the  farmers 
who  believe  in  it.  In  our  experiments  we  nev¬ 
er  have  been  able  to  discover  any  difference 
one  way  or  another. 

MORE  ABOUT  INCUBATING  THERMOMETERS. 

Giuseppe  Tagliabue,  New  York.— Since 
making  a  communication  to  you  some  time 
ago,  referring  to  the  importance  of  employing 
only  accurate  thermometers  in  artificial  incu. 
bating,  I  have  been  informed  by  several  of 
your  subscribers  that  it  is  very  important 
that  a  corresponding  degree  of  moisture  be 
maintained  in  the  incubator  to  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  body  of  the  sitting  hen. 
One  of  these  persons  indicated  to  me,  that 
when  he  first  commenced  artificial  incub¬ 
ating  as  an  amateur,  he  discarded  a  number 
of  eggs  as  worthless.  These  were  placed  in  a 
situation  where  they  received  moisture  from 
falling  rain,  and  to  his  surprise  many  of  these 
eggs  were  afterwards  found  to  have  been 
broken  by  the  chick  which  had  been  incu¬ 
bated,  but  had  not  the  requisite  strength  to 
break  the  inner  coating  of  the  shell,  which 
bad  become  quite  tough  and  hard  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  dry  atmosphere.  The  subsequent 
moisture  having  softened  this  internal  coat¬ 
ing,  the  little  prisoner  was  enabled  to  liberate 
itself.  I  suggested  the  employment  in  incu¬ 
bating  of  a  small  and  inexpensive  instrument 
called  the  hygrometer,  by  means  of  which  an 
atmosphere  corresponding  in  humidity  to  that 
produced  by  the  body  of  the  sitting  hen  could 
be  maintained,  and  at  his  request  I  furnished 
him  with  a  suitable  instrument.  The  results 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

MORE  ABOUT  MULCHING  WHEAT. 

S.  B.  II.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.— The 
Rural  some  weeks  ago  gave  an  account  of 
some  mulch  experiments  on  wheat  with  straw. 


Last  year  I  mulched  about  eight  acres  very 
heavily  with  some  straw  that  I  bought  from  an 
out  going  tenant.  The  wheat  was  good  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  timber-shelter,  but  beyond 
that  it  was  no  better  under  the  mulch  than 
elsewhere  beyond  the  limits  of  timber  shelter. 

Several  years  ago  I  mulched  some  wheat, 
and  a  neighbor  made  the  remark  to  me  after 
harvest,  “I  thought  you  ruined  your  wheat 
with  that  straw,  but  it  was  the  making  of  it.’' 
But  no  matter  what  the  apparent  effects  on 
the  crop  that  the  mulch  is  applied  to  may  be, 
whether  it  is  perceptible  or  imperceptible, 
I  should  always  prefer  to  haul  out  straw,  as 
a  mulch  rather  than  burn  it,  for  the  good 
effects  it  would  have  on  other  crops  when  it 
is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  by 
plowing. 

EAST  INDIA  SWINE. 

F.  D.  C.,  Charlton,  N.  Y. — I  notice  the 
mention  in  the  Rural,  of  hogs  found  in  Louis¬ 
iana  with  a  single  hoof,  that  is,  with  no  cleft 
or  double  foot.  There  is  such  a  distinct  breed  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  I  have  seen  some  imported 
specimens.  The  ones  alluded  to,  no  doubt  have 
descended  from  stock  brought  from  the  far 
East.  The  East  India  hog  is  fine  in  the  bone 
and  easily  fattened.  They  have  little  hair, 
look  queer,  but  are  said  to  make  fine  meat. 
They  are  not  large,  but  are  rather  fine  and 
delicate  in  appearance. 

W.  B.  P.,  Marion  Co.,  Ind.— The  plant  is 
Euphorbia  Hypericifolia — Hypericum-leaved 
Euphorbia,  Large  Spotted  Spurge.  Very 
common  in  dry  soils,  especially  those  that  are 
sandy.  It  is  best  kept  down  by  improving 
the  soil  and  cultivation.  Some  think  this 
weed  the  cause  of  salivation  with  which 
horses  are  often  affected  the  latter  part  of  the 
season. 

W.  B.  P.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— We  have  a 
verbena  plant  that  has  spread  over  an  almost 
perfect  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  over 
five  feet.  It  has  had  for  months  over’  100 
blossoms  nearly  all  the  time — blossoms  white 
and  large — How’s  that? 

R.  N.-Y. — That’s  fine. 

J.  P.  K.,  Wakefield,  Kans.— The  grass  is 
Tricuspis  Seslerioides,  False  Red  Top.  It  is 
liked  by  cattle  when  young,  but  not  relished 
by  them  when  it  is  harsh  and  wiry.  It  is  not 
very  nutritious  butjwhere  it  naturally  abounds 
it  is  worth  cutting  and  curing  for  feeding  stock 
in  conjunction  with  more  nutritious  foods 

C.  A.  U.,  Falls  Church,  Va  — Why  do 
you"  not  tell  A.  C.,  Como,  Mon  tana, 'who  asks 
(page  647)  for  a  cure  for  warts  on  a  cows  teats 
to  “grease  ’em?  This  is  a  simple  but  infallible 
remedy.  Try  it. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


LONG  ISLAND  NOTES. 


Corn  is  nearly  all  cut  and  stacked.  The 
crop  is  about  an  average^one.  It  has  stood  up 
well  and  has  been  harvested  in  fine  condition. 
The  acreage  devoted  to  cabbage,  has  been 
largely  increased  during  the  past  decade.  It 
is  a  good  crop  this  year  and  promises  to  be 
very  'profitable. 

Although  many  of  A.  T.  Stewart’s  plans 
concerning  the  redemption  and  cultivation  of 
the  Hempstead  Plains  at  Garden  City  have 
not  been  carried  out,  yet  portions  of  the  plains 
are  cultivated  and  seem  to  produce  good  crops. 

The  Queens  County  fair  held  at  Mineola 
from  the  25th  to  the  28th  of  Sept,  was  a 
great  success  financially.  The  attendance 
especially  on  Thursday  (the  middle  day;  was 
larger  than  ever  before.  The  chief  fault  of 
this  fair  is  the  great  attention  which  is  given 
to  horse  racing  to  the  neglect  of  agricultural 
exhibits. 

Queens  and  East  Hinsdale  are  becoming  noted 
the  world  over  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers 
and  the  excellence  of  its  flower  seeds.  At  this 
season  the  grounds  of  Messrs  G.  Lewis  Childs 
and  Halloek’s  Sons  are  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful  flowers;  raised  chiefly  for  seed. 

The  horses  used  on  the  west  end  of  the 
Island  are  usually  bought  in  the  city ;  many 
of  them  are  broken-down  car  and  truck  horses. 
It  is  a  question  whether  it  pays  to  bother  with 
low-priced  broken-down  city  horses.  For 
every  horse  that  is  brought  into  good  condi¬ 
tion  two  become  worthless  and  finally  die. 
Few  farmers  can  afford  to  waste  time  on  old 
broken-down  horses. 

The  practice  of  baling  manure  seems  to  be 
growing  in  favor.  It  is  very  much  easier  to 
handle  and  reduces  the  cost  of  freight  very 
materially.  It  seems  to  retain  nearly  all  of 
its  manurial  value,  the  chief  loss  being  in 
moisture. 

The  Long  Island  R.  R.  charges  on  an  aver¬ 


age  35  cents  per  barrel  for  cauliflower  by 
freight,  and  50  cents  per  barrel  by  express  to 
New  York  City.  As  a  rule  this  makes  the 
carriage  cost  one  quarter  of  the  retail  price 
of  the  cauliflower.  The  labor  required  to 
transport  it  to  the  city  is  probably  not  over 
one-tenth  of  that  which  makes  its  retail  value 
and  yet  the  Railroad  Co.  gets  one-quarter, 
the  Commission  merchant  another  quarter, 
leaving  for  the  raiser,  who  does  at  least 
eight-tenths,  of  the  labor  required  to  put  it 
into  the  home  of  the  consumer,  not  over  one- 
half  of  its  retail  price.  No  wbnder'thaUthe 
farmers  of  Suffolk  County’  appreciate  the 
cartoon  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Rural. 

It  seems  that  a  flea  very  much  like  the  flea 
beetle  if  it  is  not  the  same  thing,  has  injured 
the  potatoes  on  the  east  end  of  the  Island  for 
several  years.  It  also  attacks  the  cauliflower. 
Tobacco  dust  has  been  used  to  destroy  it. 

The  Early  Ohio  potato  does  not  seem  to  do 
well,  except  on  soil  naturally  fertile.  Efforts 
to  force  it  on  ordinary  soil  have  only  resulted 
in  growing  tops  without  the  potatoes.  With 
very  rich  soil  and  some  of  the  special  potato 
manures  the  Early  Ohio  is  considered  the 
earliest  and  best  market  potato. 

The  Early  Rcse  which  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
to  run  out  has  been  given  a  new  lease  of  life 
by  the  introduction  of  seed  from  Maine. 
With  northern  grown  seed  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  our  early  potatoes.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  remarkable  in  the  great  popularity  of 
the  White  Elephant  as  a  market  potato.  Its 
large  size,  smooth  skin  and  light  color  make 
it  one  of  the  best  looking  and  best  selling  of 
the  later  potatoes.  rambler. 


Pres.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Iowa  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  states  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  that 
he  has  no  doubt  that  the  “B  and  W”  is  the 
best  kind  of  corn  for  ensilage,  quantity  and 
quality  considered.  It  is  an  immense  crop, 
planted  in  rows  about  three  feet  eight  inches 
apart  and  averaging  by  actual  count^about 
133  stalks  to  every  100  feet  in  each,-rtrw,  or 
nine  to  10  inches  apart.  Nearly  every  stalk 
has  a  good  large  ear  and  the  leaf-growth  is 
immense.  It  averages  about  13  feet  high, 
many  stalks  being  over  14  feet  high,  aod 
many  ears  nine  to  10  feet  to  the  silk.  He  does 
not  well  see  how  a  heavier  burden  could  stand 
on  the  ground.  He  proposes  to  report  the 
weight  per  acre  after  weighing  the  whole. 

They  wilt  it  a  day  or  two  before  cutting  it 
into  the  pits.  The  loads  average  about  3,000 
pounds,  and  it  takes  about  20  minutes  to  run 
a  load  through  the  cutter  into  the  pits.  Odo 
morning  3,350  pounds,  went  through  in  20 
minutes.  Three  teams  draw  it  from  the  field 
and  it  takes  three  men  at  the  barn  (besides 
the  teamster  unloading)  to  run  the  engine  ard 
cutter  and  spread  and  trample  the  ensilage. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  spread  it  evenly  all  over 
the  surface,  especially  into  the  corners  and 
edges  of  the  silos,  and  trample  it  there  thor¬ 
oughly  so  as  to  get  up  uniform  heat  through 
the  whole  mass.  Thus  far  the  edges  and  cor¬ 
ners  get  as  hot  as  the  rest;  viz.,  120°  to  130", 
before  they  fill  in  a  new  lot.  He  has  less  faith 
in  the  value  of  wilting  or  drying  the  fodder 
than  many  have.  If  the  corn  is  properly  ma¬ 
tured  and  eared  it  is  not  too  damp  if  run  into 
the  silo  without  wilting.  One  or  two  days’wilt- 
ing  in  gavels  does  not  materially  diminish  the 
weight  or  the  labor  of  handling,  but  it  does 
greatly  increase  the  toughness  in  cutting. 
When  crisp  and  green  it  cuts  like  asparagus, 
almost;  but  when  wilted  it  is  tough  and  corky 
and  the  leaves  will  go  through  a  good  deal  un¬ 
cut  unless  the  knives  are  very  keen. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 


The  Vermont  E.  S.  says  that  Per  Oxide  of 
Silicates  is  chiefly  a  compound  of  some  arseni¬ 
cal  substance  with  plaster  of  Paris.  A  prepa¬ 
ration  very  closely  resembling  it  can  be  made 
by  thoroughly  mixing  one  pound  of  Paris 
green,  three  pounds  of  London  purple  and  96 
pounds  plaster  of  Paris. 

Hammond’s  slug  shot  differs  from  the  Per 
Oxide  in  using  some  land  plaster  instead  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  in  the  addition  of  three  to 
four  per  cent,  of  some  heavy  oil.  It  can  be 
very  closely  approximated  by  mixing  two 
pounds  of  Paris  green,  two  pounds  of  London 
purple,  70  pounds  of  land  plaster,  19  pounds  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  four  pounds  of  some  of  the 
heavier  coal  tar  oils . 

W  riting  about  the  late  Florists’  Conven¬ 
tion  held  in  New  York,  William  Falconer 
says  in  Garden  and  Forest  that  a  large  and 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  new'  watermelon, 
“Green  and  Gold,”  cut  open,  was  exhibited. 


1 


The  flesh  is  solid  throughout,  and  of  a  butter- 
yellow  color,  and  the  rind  quite  thin.  But  no 
matter  how  delicious  this  melon  may  be,  the 
popular  watermelon  must  have  red  flesh  and 
black  seed.  Kolb’s  Gem  is  such  a  melon.  It 
was  exhibited,  cut  open,  alongside  of  Green 
and  Gold.  The  Hackensack  was  shown  as  the 
standard  green-fleshed  muskmelon  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York,  and  so  it  is.  It 
is  a  large-fruited  variety,  rather  coarse,  but 
of  good  quality.  The  vines  are  vigorous 
growers,  and  bear  a  heavy  crop  of  large, 
even-sized  fruit,  and  it  shows  less  tendency  to 
premature  decay  than  any  other  variety. 
Among  salmon-fleshed  varieties,  Emerald 
Gem  has  no  superior;  indeed,  it  is  as  good  in 
quality  as  the  much-lauded  European  varie¬ 
ties  grown  in  warm  green-houses  there,  but 
which  cannot  be  grown  satisfactorily  out-of- 
doors  in  this  country.  It  is  not  a  large  melon, 
but  its  flesh  is  exceptionally  thick,  sweet,  but¬ 
tery,  and  ripens  up  to  the  thin  rind.  Indeed, 
Emerald  Gem  as  a  red-fleshed,  and  Hacken¬ 
sack  as  a  green  fleshed  melon,  are  our  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  around  New  York . 

A  green  plant  of  the  new  Dwarf  Sieva 
Bean,  already  alluded  to  in  the  R.  N.-Y.,  was 
shown  full  of  seed-pods.  In  its  line  it  is  a  de¬ 
cided  acquisition.  With  it  we  can  enjoy 
these  delicious  beans  without  the  bother  of 
poles.  The  Dwarf  Lima  Bean  was  also  ex¬ 
hibited  full  of  green  pods.  A  really  dwarf 
Lima  will  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  vege¬ 
tables  ever  introduced.  We  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  gather  as  heavy  a  crop  of  Limas 
from  dwarf  as  from  pole  plants,  nor  that  the 
dwarf  plants  would  continue  as  long  in  bear¬ 
ing  green  beans;  but  for  many  amateurs  these 
dwarf  Limas  will  be  valuable,  because  they 
will  do  away  with  the  annoyance  of  getting 
and  keeping  and  setting  up  bean-poles . . 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  says  that  all  over  the 
country  are  found  farmers  who  will  patiently 
and  sacriflcingly  raise  a  scrub  steer  until  it  is 
two  or  three  years  old  and  sell  it  for  $30  to 
$40.  The  Christian  patience  and  resignation 
of  these  men  in  thus  punishing  their  pockets, 
themselves  and  their  families  with  never  a 
word  of  complaint,  beats  the  world.  And 
there  is  another  class  that  will  raise  a  scrub 
heifer  where  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  ever 
yield  over  150  pounds  of  butter  a  year,  and 
then  milk  her  for  years.  Just  think  of  it. 
The  first  class  get  rid  of  the  steer  some  time. 
The  latter  stay  right  by  their  misfortune  for 
years  and  you  can  hardly  drive  them  from  it. 
We  have  heard  that  a  horse  can  hardly  be 
driven  out  of  a  burning  barn;  but  he  is  only  a 
horse  you  know.  But  that  an  intelligent, 
thinking  farmer  should  of  choice  buy  a  scrub 
or  grade  male,  and  thus  keep  at  the  work  of 
diluting  instead  of  strengthening  the  blood  of 
his  herd,  beats  the  frightened  horse  all 
hollow . 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  trusts, 
the  Mark  Lane  Express  “  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  of  the  ‘  maize  speculation  ’.  in  Austria 
having  become  a  little  too  heavy  a  burden 
for  local  “  operators”  to  carry.  Consequently 
more  capital  has  to  be  taken  in  and  the  en 
gineers’  office  is  to  be,  for  the  time  being,  in 
London,  and  ultimately  in  New  York.  The 
sooner  it  gets  there  the  better,  for  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  national  home  for  the  *  busi¬ 
ness  ’  which  had  its  origin  in  the  United 
States.  America,  however,  will  be  tolerably 
busy  with  her  own  maize  crop  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  ‘handle’  that  of  Eastern  Europe.” . 

Ex-President  Stockbridge,  of  Amherst, 
who  hasspentthe  bestyearsof  hislife  in  teach¬ 
ing  young  men  the  principles  underlying  farm 
practice  and  whose  sympathies  are  always 
with  intelligent  and  ambitious  young  farmers, 
tells  young  men,  says  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  that 
if  they  will  completely  master  their  business 
he  cares  not  how  extensive  their  farming  ope¬ 
rations  are.  Let  each  man,  said  he,  manage 
just  as  large  a  farm  as  his  ambition  and  skill 
will  warrant.  We  have  heard  him  say  that 
were  he  a  young  man  and  could  get  a  few 
others  to  join  him  he  would  buy  up  a  few 
scores  of  the  adjacent  neglected  farms  in 
some  of  the  New  England  towns  and  turn 
them  into  stock  rauches.  He  believes  large 
farming  can  be  profitably  carried  on  here  in 
New  England  and  with  as  much  promise  as  at 
the  West,  but  the  investors  must  know  their 
business  and  like  it . 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  about 
the  Southern  plantation  system  with  its  one 
great  mansion  house  and  fifty  or  a  hundred 
negro  huts,  remarks  Editor  Cheever.  There 
is  also  something  wrong  about  the  bonanza 
wheat  farms  of  Oregon  and  California,  and 
peach  farms  of  Maryland,  where  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  tramps  go  out  to  work  a 
few  months,  coming  from  no  one  knows  where, 
and  going  at  the  end  of  the  season  nobody 
cares  where.  With  such  a  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture  there  can  be  no  permanent  homes,  no 
good  schools,  no  church  or  society  organiza¬ 
tions  worthy  the  name. . . . 


Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  says,  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  that  boys,  colts  and  calves  need 
the  most  attention  at  a  period  when  their  per¬ 
sonal  attractions  are  the  least.  As  calves  pass 
out  of  their  babyhood  and  assume  a  languid 
indifference  to  all  about  them,  but  flies  and 
grass,  they  are  apt  to  be  neglected;  if  they 
are,  the  loss  is  irreparable.  A  calf  that  has 
not  made  a  good  start  by  fall  had  better  be 
disposed  of  at  any  price,  while  having  made  a 
good  start,  it  must  be  kept  constantly  gaining, 
at  any  cost  within  reasonable  limits.  The 
important  point  in  stock  feeding  is  to  con¬ 
stantly  bear  in  mind  that  a  young  animal 
gives  better  returns  for  feed  consumed  than 
an  old  one.  A  pound  of  meat  or  a  pound  of 
hay  adds  more  to  the  weight  of  a  calf  than  to 
the  same  animal  when  grown........ . 

For  making  thrifty  calves.in  his  experience, 
oats  come  next  to  milk,  either  ground  or 
whole,  but  preferably  ground,  for  young 
calves,  since  they  will  learn  to  like  them 
quicker  and  masticate  them  better.  To  get  a 
calf  while  yet  on  skim-milk  to  eat  oats,  it 
should  be  tied  up;  and  as  soon  as  fed  milk,  a 
handful  of  oatmeal,  or  whole  oats  even,  put 
in  its  mouth;  at  first  it  will  dislike  the  treat¬ 
ment,  but  soon  it  will  get  the  taste  and  readily 
dispose  of  a  half-pint,  placed  in  a  little  feed- 
box  conveniently  located  in  front.  Hay  and 
grass  follow  naturally,  and  later,  bran  can  be 
used . . . . 

In  Prof.  Henry’s  experience  a  calf  born  in 
fall  or  winter  is  worth  two  born  in  the 
spring  for  profit.  A  spring  calf  is  so  young 
that  it  gets  little  good  from  pasture  the  first 
season,  for  by  the  time  it  can  fight  flies  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  crop  grass  enough  to  really  aid 
in  nourishing  it,  winter  is  at  hand  and  it  is 
placed  on  dry  feed . . 


DIRECT. 


N.  Y.  Sun:  “A  Potato  Contest.  The  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  R.  N-Y.  sets  out  to  raise  700  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  He  fails,  but  only 
by  117  bushels,  and  the  cause  of  the  "failure 
was  the  Cucumber  Flea-beetle.” - Husband¬ 

man:  “The  flood-tide  of  fortune  has  been 
long  delayed  for  farmers,  but  there  are  signs 

now  of  its  coming.” - Agriculturist:  “On 

the  farm,  as  elsewhere,  misfortune  is  the 

shadow  of  carelessness.” - “Many  men 

wear  out  a  dime’s  worth  of  shoe  leather  to 
obtain  from  a  neighbor  the  gift  of  five  cents’ 
of  grindstone.” - “It  is  not  what  we  pro¬ 

duce,  but  what  we  utilize  that  makes  the 

profit.” - Hoard’s  Dairyman:  “There  is  a 

motley  brood  of  half  political  papers,  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  country,  that  are  masquerading  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  agricultural  journals.  We 
believe  in  good  agriculture,  and  good  politics, 
too.  So  we  believe  in  fine  hair  and  pure  but¬ 
ter;  but  not  on  the  same  platter.” - 

Farm  and  Fireside,  (Toronto,  Can.)  : — 

“Lives  of  milkmaids  oft  remind  us 
That  it’s  but  a  little  jump 

From  a  quiet,  docile  Jersey 
To  the  old  familiar  pump.” 

Truth:  “Stern  and  commercially  respected 
and  successful  parent  to  his  young  son:  ‘  My 
son,  you  are  about  to  enter  life.  Remember 
what  I  say  to  you  now.  Let  it  be  buried  deep 
in  your  heart.  Be  honest.  Cheating  may  pay 
for  awhile,  but  in  the  end  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.’  ‘Father,  I  think  as  you  think.’  (Sol¬ 
emnly)  :  ‘Think,  my  boy!  I  know— tor  I 

have  tried  both.” - N.  Y.  Herald:  “Well, 

we  are  likely  to  have  plenty  of  potatoes,  any¬ 
way.  That  is  a  great  comfort,  for  without 
this  democratic  esculent  and  succulent,  break¬ 
fast  would  be  a  nightmare  and  dinner  the  de¬ 
lirium  tremens.  There  are  many  people  in 
the  world  who  seem  to  get  along  passably 
without  religion,  but  there  is  no  one  who  does 
not  yearn  after  the  potato.  Certain  expert 
agriculturists  have  discovered,  as  reported 
elsewhere,  a  method  by  which  the  crops  may 
be  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled.  They  assert 
that  a  potato  is  an  extremely  sociable  vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  thrives  best  in  large  communities. 
That  is  to  say,  when  planted  a  few  in  a  hill, 
and  the  hills  four  feet  apart,  the  potato  grows 
sullen  and  soggy,  makes  no  effort  at  multipli¬ 
cation  and  is  languidly  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
production  of  three  or  four  big  fellows  and 
six  or  eight  no  larger  than  your  thumb.  That 
is  because  their  social  instincts,  their  nobler 
ambitions  are  not  appealed  to.  If,  however, 
they  are  planted  in  trenches,  so  that  they  can 
have  a  chat  with  each  other  now  and  then, 
talk  about  the  tariff,  the  latest  thing  in  bon¬ 
nets,  one  of  Mayor  Hewitt’s  letters,  or  the 
yellow  fever  in  Florida,  they  are  happy  and 
grow  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  hundred,  or 
even  a  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
truth  is  the  potato  has  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  in  it  and  needs  to  have  its  high¬ 
er  aspirations  carefully  cultivated.” - 

Farm  Journal  :  “Paint  put  on  this  month 
will  not  be  stuck  full  of  flies,  nor  cracked  by 
the  sun.”  *  *  *  “  Pack  chestnuts  in  boxes 


or  kegs  with  sand,  and  bury  in  a  ‘  hole  ’  in  the 
garden,  just  as  you  would  potatoes,  and  see 
how  nice  ai  d  fresh  and  soft  they  will  come 
out  at  Christmas  or  even  later.”  *  *  * 

“  Old  hogs  will  fatten  on  the  green  stalks  of 
sweet  corn.”  *  *  *  “  The  more  cold  a  cow 
takes  in,  the  less  butter  she  will  give  out.”  * 

*  *  “  Now,  if  we  had  lots  of  sorghum  how 
cheap  we  could  make  pork  and  beef  !”  *  *  * 

“  The  evidence  increases  that  corn  and  filth 
are  the  biggest  causes  of  hog  cholera.”  *  *  * 
“Mixed  corn  and  oats  ought  not  to  be 
given  to  a  horse.  The  oats  being  finer 
than  the  corn  hinders  the  mastication.” 

*  *  *  “  The  trouble  is  that  the  next 

generation  and  those  following  will  profit 
more  by  our  wise  liberality  in  providing 

for  these  experiments  than  we  will.” - 

Hoard’s  Dairyman :  When  I  feed  I  look  at 
the  coiv  just  as  I  would  any  machine  if  I  was 
feeding  it.  You  want  to  watch  the  machine 
and  not  the  feed.  It  is  a  mighty  easy  thing  for 
a  farmer  to  get  stingy  in  feeding  a  cow  and 
beat  himself  out  of  dollars  in  trying  to  save 

cents.  ” - Mark  Lane  Express  (England) : 

“  The  latest  thing  in  ‘corners’  is  a  reported 
attempt  to  control  the  value  of  salt.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  scheme  for  the  amalgamation  of 
the  salt  industries  of  this  country,  promulated 
four  years  ago  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Falk,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cheshire 
and  Worcestershire  is  now  being  accomplished. 
All  tue  brinelands  and  salt  mines  of  Cheshire, 
which  produce  over  three-fourths  of  the  salt 
of  Great  Britian,  have  been  secured,  and  with 
the  rest  material  progress  is  being  made.  The 
requisite  capital  is  guaranteed,  and  more  than 
a  million  sterling  has  already  been  subscribed 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  alone.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  movement  may  be  measured 
by  the  fact  that  salt  is  a  necessary  element  in 
most  of  the  processes  of  the  great  chemical 
industries,  and  also  provides  over  two  million 
tons  of  export  cargo  annually  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  Owing  to  the  monopoly  thus 
created,  it  is  expected  that  the  price  of  com  - 
mon  salt,  now  2s.  6d.  a  ton,  will  rise  to  10s.” 

- Mr.  W.  J.  Harris  (England):  “If  the 

Emperor  of  Russia  were  to-morrow  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  export  of  corn,  with  the  view  of 
exacting  the  utmost  price  later  on,  we  should 
have  bread  at  2s.  a  loaf,  and  possibly  a 
revolution.  If  the  American  operators  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  cornering  wheat,  the  result 

would  probably  be  the  same” - 

Mark  Lane  Express:  “The  American  Society 
of  florists  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  such  an  emblem,  and  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
sunflower, 1  because  it  is  ‘  big,  hardy,  reminds 
one  of  gold,  and  thrives  on  any  soil.’  For 
my  own  part,  I  don’t  think  a  better 
could  be  found.  It  must  be  neat,  as  it  is 
all  of  one  color,  yet  its  brightness  makes  it 
gaudy  enough  to  satisfy  the  tastes  of  those 
who  live  in  the ‘hub  of  the  universe’;  further, 
its  flowers  increase  in  size  on  a  scale  that 
would  enable  it  to  fit  out  an  entire  family 
from  one  plant — from  the  youngest  girl  up  to 
the  old  man.  And  then,  last  but  not  least,  its 
seeds  are  ‘  mighty  good  victuals  for  hens’.” 
- “Some  conclusions  deduced  from  experi¬ 
ments  made  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station.  Ensilage,  vs.  corn  fodder  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  :  1  The  milk  produced  during  the  en¬ 
silage  period  was  poorer  in  composition  as  re¬ 
gards  total  solids  and  casein,  while  the  per¬ 
centage  of  fat  in  the  milk  was  smaller  in  one 
case  and  larger  in  the  other  than  was  that 
produced  in  the  corn  fodder  period.  2. 
The  quantity  of  milk  given,  decreased  during 
the  ensilage  period.  3.  Considering  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  milk  solids,  milk  fat  and  casein  pro¬ 
duced  by  one  pound  of  digestible  matter  in  the 
ensilage  ration  and  in  the  corn  fodder  ration, 
we  find  practically  no  difference  in  the  nutri¬ 
tive  effect  of  the  two  rations,  only  that  the 
ensilage  ration  [produced  a  somewhat  thinner 

milk.” - “  Water  in  the  fodder  is  not  the 

same  as  water  out  of  the  fodder.  There  is  a 
difference,  but  as  yet  we  are  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  difference.” 


“  DOCTORING  OLD  TIME.” 


A  STRIKING  PICTURE— A  REVIVAL  OF  OLD- 
TIME  SIMPLICITIES. 


In  one  of  Harper’s  issues  is  given  a  very  fine 
illustration  of  Roberts’s  celebrated  painting 
known  as  “  Doctoring  Old  Time.”  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  typical  old-timer,  with  his  bellows, 
blowing  the  dust  from  an  ancient  clock,  with 
its  cords  and  weights  carefully  secured.  One 
of  these  clocks  in  this  generation  is  appreciated 
only  as  a  rare  relic. 

The  suggestive  name,  “  Doctoring  Old 
Time,”  brings  to  our  mind  another  version  of 
the  title,  used  for  another  purpose — “  Old  Tim 
Doctoring.” 

We  learn,  through  a  reliable  source,  that 
one  of  the  enterprising  proprietary  medicine 
firms  of  the  country,  has  been  for  years  inves¬ 
tigating  the  formulas  and  medical  prepara¬ 
tions  used  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  even  before,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
why  people  in  our  great  grandfathers’  time 
enjoyed  a  health  and  physical  vigor  so  seldom 
found  in  the  present  generation.  They  now 
think  they  have  secured  the  secret  or  secrets. 
They  find  that  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
then  existed,  that  “Nature  has  a  remedy  for 
every  existing  disorder,”  was  true,  and,  acting 
under  this  belief,  our  grandparents  used  the 
common  herbs  and  plants.  Continual  trespass 
upon  the  forest  domain,  has  made  these  herbs 
less  abundant  and  has  driven  them  further 
from  civilization,  until  they  have  been  dis¬ 
carded  as  remedial  agents,  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  them. 

H.  H.  Warner,  proprietor  of  Warner’s  Safe 
Cure,  and  founder  of  the  Warner  Observatory, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  pressing  investiga¬ 
tions  in  this  direction,  into  the  annals  of  old 
family  histories,  until  he  has  secured  some 
very  valuable  formulas,  from  which  his  firm 
is  now  preparing  medicines,  to  be  sold  by  all 
druggists. 

They  will,  we  learn,  be  known  under  the 
general  title  of  “  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Reme¬ 
dies.”  Among  these  medicines  will  be  a  “Sar¬ 
saparilla,”  for  the  blood  and  liver,  “  Log 
Cabin  Hops  and  Buchu  Remedy,”  for  the 
stomach,  etc. ;  “  Log  Cabin  Cough  and  Con¬ 
sumption  Remedy,”  “Log Cabin  HairTonic,’ 

“  Log  Cabin  Extract,”  for  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  use,  and  an  old  valuable  discovery  for 
catarrh,  called  “  Log  Cabin  Rose  Cream.” 
Among  the  list  is  also  a  “  Log  Cabin  Plaster,” 
and  a  “  Log  Cabin  Liver  Pill.” 

From  the  number  of  remedies,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  do  not  propose  to  cure  all  diseases 
with  one  preparation.  It  is  believed  by  many 
that  with  these  remedies  a  new  era  is  to  dawn 
upon  suffering  humanity,  and  that  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  will  see  these  roots 
and  herbs,  as  compounded  under  the  title  of 
Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Remedies,  as  popular  as 
they  were  at  its  beginning.  Although  they 
come  in  the  form  of  proprietary  medicines, 
yet  they  will  be  none  the  less  welcome,  for 
suffering  humanity  has  become  tired  of  mod¬ 
ern  doctoring,  and  the  public  has  great  confi¬ 
dence  in  any  remedies  put  up  by  the  firm  of 
which  H.  H.  Warner  is  the  head.  The  people 
have  become  suspicious  of  the  effects  of  doc¬ 
toring  with  poisonous  drugs.  Few  realize  the 
injurious  effectsjfollowing  the  prescriptions  of 
many  modern  physicians.  These  effects  of 
poisonous  drugs,  already  prominent,  will  be¬ 
come  more  pronounced  in  coming  generations. 
Therefore,  we  can  cordially  wish  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  new  remedies  the  best  of  success. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$6.75. 

RIFLESS2.25 
PISTOLS  75c 


BUNS 


All  kinds  cheaper  thau 
elsewhere.  Before  yo7» 
buy  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Addres- 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT. 

1  HO  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio- 


For  Tired  Brain 

Use  Ilorslord’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr  O.  C.  Stout,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  says:  “I 
gave  it  to  one  patient  who  was  unable  to  trans¬ 
act  the  most  ordinary  business,  because  his 
brain  was  ‘tired  and  confused’  upon  the  lease 
mental  exertion.  Immediate  benefit,  and  ulti” 
mate  recovery  followed.” — Adv. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  la  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  Is  strictly 
a,  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mall  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
86  ots.  In  stamps.  2Jf-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mall 
$1.20,  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5 
£  ■.Mums  A>  Cm..  F.  O.  Be*  81 18,  Beaton,  Km 


OXFORD  DOWN  8HEEPI  3SGM5 

“  Ellenborough  ”  Flock  makes  another  importa¬ 
tion  necessary  this  season.  Selections  of  yearling 
Rams  and  Ewes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Tread¬ 
well,  the  acknowledged  leading  breeder,  and  best 
judge  In  England.  Oxfords  are  the  largest  of  the 
black  faced  breeds  (rams  weigh  425  lbs,),  are  heaviest 
shearers,  and  will  outlive  “  tree  wool.”  At  the  last 
Smithfleld,  London,  Fat  Stock  Show,  Oxfords  von 
champion  prize  for  best  mutton  sheep  at  the  show, 
and  were  considered  the  best  class  at  the  last  great 
“  Royal.”  Address  F.  C.  GOLDSBOROU GH, 

Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland. 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Cotswold,  South-down,  Oxford-down,  Shropshlrcs, 
and  Merinos,  bred  from  our  very  choicest  stock  W rite 
at  once  for  our  special  prices  for  the  fall;  also  Rough- 
coated  Collie  Puppies. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Supplies, 

Such1  as  Ground  Beef  Hcrap,  Granulated 
Bone.  (It  Shell.  Bone  Meal.  Animal  Meal, 
etc.  For  p» ices  and  particulars  send  for  my  Circular. 
Rendering  Works  and  Mills,  Worcester.  Mass. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT, 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Are  the  BEST. 
Sold  by  DauGoisTa. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1888. 

NOW,  LADY  READERS,  HERE  IS  A 
PROPOSITION  TO  YOU. 

HOW  MANY  WILL  ACCEPT  IT  ? 


The  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  that  its  lady 
readers  enter  into  a.potato  contest  of  their 
own.  In  the  way  of  suggestion  merely  at 
this  time,  let  us  propose  that  the  plot  be 
33  feet  square,  or  just  one-fortieth  of  an 
acre.  This  is  a  very  convenient  size  and 
shape.  Each  contestant  will  choose  her 
own  method  in  every  particular,  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  fertilizer,  or  manure,  the 
variety  of  potato,  the  distance  apart  to 
plant,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  not  of  course  be 
required  that  the  contestant  do  all  or  any 
of  the  actual  work  herself,  but  merely 
that  it  be  done  under  her  direction  and 
supervision.  The  aim  will  he  to  produce 
the  largest  quantity  of  merchantable  potatoes 
on  this  area  at  the  least  cost ;  the  standard 
of  what  constitutes  a  “merchantable” 
potato  to  be  fixed  hereafter.  The  reports 
(to  be  satisfactorily  substantiated)  will 
give  the  full  particulars  as  to  the  kind  of 
soil,  fertilizer,  manure,  variety  of  potato 
and  method  of  culture,  and  to  be  handed 
in  before  the  first  of  next  October. 

THE  REWARDS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  further  suggestion  is 
that  from  50  to  500  rewards,  or  souvenirs 
be  settled  upon  to  be  given  to  a  corres¬ 
ponding  number  of  the  most  successful 
contestants.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  ready  to  subscribe  $100  for  this  purpose. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  very  laudable 
project  and  certain  to  do  a  deal  of  good 
in  very  many  ways.  TheR.  N.-Y.  begs  to 
express  the  hope  that  those  of  its  friends 
who  may  take  the  above  view  of  the 
project,  will  encourage  it  by  donating 
suitable  articles  or  by  contributing  such 
moderate  sums  of  money  as  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  may  enable  the]  committee  (to  be 
appointed)  to  extend  the  number  of  sou¬ 
venirs  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  this  way 
help  to  secure  a  general  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  throughout  the  entire  potato¬ 
growing  country.  The  Committee  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  reports  and  to  award  the  prizes 
will  be  made  up  of  persons  (either  men  or 
women  as  preferred)  whose  names  will  be 
a  sufficient  guaranty  of  strict,  impartial 
action. 

FINALLY, 

All  of  our  female  readers,  whether  young 
or  old,  who  desire  to  enter  the  lists  will 
kindly  send  in  their  names  and  addresses 
on  postal  cards,  adding  the  words  “For 
the  Potato  Contest.”  -j 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Japan  qpince  worked  upon  an 
apple  stock  last  spring  has  made  a  growth 
of  one  foot.  The  edible  quince  worked 
upon  the  same  stock  has  grown  20  inches. 


“ The  refrigerator  meat  will  not  bear  the 
carting  about  and  the  exposure  necessary  to 
the  country  trade.  This  one  fact,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  Providence  will  preserve  for  our  bene¬ 
fit.  The  back  towns  may  yet  grow  younq 
cattle  for  beef,  to  be  turned  off,  when  no 
more  than  two  years  old,  and  driven  for¬ 
ward  to  other  towns,  where  forage  is  more 
salable  and  commands  a  higher  price." 

col.  f.  d.  curtis  page  692 


It  is  a  mystery  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  why 
bu  ders  do  not  have  their  chimneys  put 
up  with  cement  instead  of  the  usual  lime 
mortar.  We  refer  especially  to  that  part 
of  the  chimney  above  the  dwelling  which 
is  exposed  to  the  weather. 


“It  is  not  poverty  or  stinginess  that  makes 
our  country  schools  the  outrageous  burial 
grounds  they  are,  but  a  habit  of  indifference 
and  the  American  fashion  of  leaving  to  our 
neighbors  all  interference  in  troublesome 
matters.  Arouse  a  public  sprit  and  the 
work  is  done." 

lelia  s.  taylor,  page  699. 


Suppose  you  supply  a  mellow  soil 
10  inches  deep  and  plant  the  seed 
potatoes  at  the  bottom.  Where  do  the 
tubers  form?  Near  the  bottom;  near  the 
middle  or  near  the  top  of  the  soil?  That 
is  what  we  have  tried  to  find  out  this  sea¬ 
son. 


At  the  end  of  the  season  we  may  now 
repeat  that  Papa  Gontier  has  given  us 
more  roses,  than  any  other  tender  rose  in 
our  collection.  It  has  been  in  bud  or 
flower  during  the  entire  season.  This 
rose  is  a  first  rate  success  as  an  out-door 
constant  bloomer. 


Statesmen  are  fond  of  telling  how  the 
steel  rail  has  revolutionized  the  world  by 
rendering  the  railroad  a  certainty.  We 
are  told  on  page  694  of  a  new  business  for 
the  steel  rail.  It  can  be  used  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  implement.  One  must  farm  on 


a  grand  scale  however  in  order  to  profita¬ 
bly  employ  the  power  needed  to  move 
the  rail.  In  a  neighborhood  where  the 
farmers  are  on  such  good  terms  that  they 
can  “change  work, ’’horses  enough  to  draw 
the  rail  could  be  as  readily  secured  as  they 
are  for  work  in  the  horse-power  thrasher. 
Why  would  not  the  steel  rail  do  good 
work  on  our  country  roads? 


The  White  Pine,  cut  back  every  year 
or  so,  is,  as  we  have  stated,  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  evergreen  trees.  Every 
year  it  engages  one’s  admiration  more 
and  more.  The  tree  in  the  course  of  from 
10  to  12  years  becomes  as  thickly  clothed 
with  its  airy  foliage  as  does  the  Common 
Hemlock  and  it  bears  cutting  back  just 
as  well. 

At  this  season  White  Pines  so  treated 
assume  a  new  and  striking  appearance. 
The  outer  foliage  or  new  growth  is  of  the 
light  or  steel-green,  characteristic  of  the 
tree,  while  the  inner  or  older  foliage  is  of 
a  golden  color — the  leaves  which  soon  are 
to  fall  and  cover  the  ground  underneath. 
The  effect  is  a  mass  of  light  green  upon  a 
golden  back  ground. 

• - - 

Some  very  remarkable  things  have  been 
claimed  for  the  milk  separator.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  general  belief  it  cleans  milk,  des¬ 
troys  all  disease  germs,  enables  the  dairy¬ 
man  to  make  butter  and  sell  standard 
milk  from  one  milking,  and  performs 
other  wonderful  things.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  no  dairy  implement  so  little 
understood  by  the  farmers  in  general,  as 
the  separator.  This,  while  the  principle 
upon  which  it  works  is  the  simplest  thing 
imaginable.  In  next  week’s  number  of 
the  Rural  we  shall  give  the  views  of 
some  of  our  best  dairy  authorities  on  a 
point  of  vital  importance  connected  with 
the  separator.  Many  dairymen  say  it  is 
a  long  time  since  they  have  heard  any¬ 
thing  new  about  their  business.  They 
will  get  some  new  ideas  if  they  read  next 
week’s  Rural. 


NOW  we  have  a  swift  and  cruel  result 
of  the  recent  grain  gambling  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  price  of  flour  has  shot  up  at  a 
remarkable  speed,  and  thousands  of  poor 
families  have  been  driven  to  the  verge  of 
desperation  by  the  demands  of  flour 


dealers.  And  the  misery  comes  nearest 
to  those  who  buy  bread  of  the  bakers. 
The  ordinary  five-cent  loaf  weighs  20 
oun-ces.  It  has  just  been  cut  down  to  17 
ounces,  because,  as  the  bakers  say,  the 
price  of  flour  has  been  driven  to  such  a 
point  that  20-ounce  bread  cannot  be  made 
at  a  profit.  This  three  ounce  reduction 
is  like  cutting  away  so  much  from  the 
life  of  the  city  poor.  The  extra  money 
thus  cruelly  wrung  from  those  who  can 
least  afford  to  lose  it,  does  not  go  to  the 
producer.  It  stays  in  the  hands  of  the 
gamblers  who  manipulate  prices.  The 
poor  man  who  might  steal  the  three 
ounces  of  bread  these  gamblers  have  taken 
from  him,  may  be  sent  to  prison;  the 
“speculator”  with  his  cruel  and  contempt¬ 
ible  system  of  wholesale  theft  seems  to  be 
protected  by  the  laws.  It  is  wrong  1  It 
is  a  crime !  Farmers  who  see  the  profits 
of  your  labor  go  to  enrich  gamblers,  la¬ 
borers  who  see  the  bread  snatched  from 
your  mouths  by  designing  knaves,  you 
have  a  common  interest  in  this  matter. 
Work  together  and  you  can  right  this 
wrong.  Stand  apart  and  you  will  always 
be  duped. 


brevities. 


Which  of  the  four  courses  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gregory  on  page  694  would  you  adopt? 

The  name  of  the  friend  who  sent  two  large 
Duchess  pears  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  desired. 

Prices  of  coffee  are  steadily  advancing. 
We  shall  have  to  pay  more  for  our  coffee. 

The  chestnut  crop  in  New  Jersey  is  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been  known  to  be  before. 
The  trees  are  literally  laden. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  after  discussing  it,  pro¬ 
poses  to  consider  the  question  during  the  long 
evenings  of  the  coming  winter. 

W  E  have  been  feeding  apple  pomace  to  the 
cows.  “The  neighbors”  thought  it  would 
make  cows  shrink  in  their  milk.  It  hasn’t 
done  so  yet. 

Iron  rails  as  farm  implements.  The  article 
on  page  694  tells  how  one  farmer  has  utilized 
iron  or  steel  rail  road  rails  in  farm  operations 
of  various  kinds. 

Our  caster-oil  plants,  growing  where  a  ma¬ 
nure  heap  had  been  for  six  months  or  more, 
reached  the  height  of  17  feet  when  they  were 
cut  down  by  frost. 

Read  the  excellent  article  on  country  schools 
on  page  699.  We  are  going  to  keep  right  at 
this  subject  until  somebody  wakes  up  in  your 
district  and  starts  a  reform  in  school  matters. 

Cannot  the  idea  advanced  by  Prof  Stock- 
bridge  on  page  697  be  carried  out?  Why 
should  young  men  go  west  to  start  a  cattle 
ranch  when  thousands  of  acres  of  land  are 
waiting  in  >ew  England? 

W e  like  the  European  Linden.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tifully  symmetrical  tree,  a  rapid  grower  and 
very  hardy.  The  weeping  variety  is  also 
desirable.  Unfortunately  it  is  a  favorite  of 
the  borer  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

After  trying  to  make  cider  with  a  small 
hand  press  we  are  prepared  to  offer  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  proportion  of  profitable  product 
to  work  performed  is  less  with  this  machine 
than  with  any  other  implement  we  have  tried. 

The  article  on  page  676  on  Weeds,  Apples 
and  Sheep  credited  to  J.  M  Drew  was  really 
written  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts.  Prof.  R. 
neglected  to  sign  the  article  which  was  dictat¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Drew  and  we  made  the  mistake  of 
crediting  Mr.  D.  as  the  author. 

Consider  the  fact  that  in  every  working 
season  there  are  50  or  60  working  days  so 
raiuy  or  disagreeable  that  a  man  cannot  do 
full  work  out  of  doors.  The  farmer  who  plans 
for  profitable  work  indoors  on  these  days  is  an 
economist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

Do  you  realize  what  you  can  learn  by  spend¬ 
ing  a  day  in  the  New  York  markets?  A  man 
with  a  good  tongue  and  with  open  eyes  and 
ears  can  learn  a  good  deal  there  aoout  selling 
and  handling  produce.  Our  friend  “JerseyS 
man”  proposes  to  spend  a  day  in  looking 
through  the  markets  and  will  tell  us  what  he 
sees  and  hears.  „ 

The  probability  is  that  canned  tomatoes 
will  be  higher  in  price  this  season.  The  crop 
in  the  regular  canning  districts  has  been  a 
partial  failure.  Prepare  to  spend  a  little 
more  money  on  tomatoes  if  you  buy  the  usual 
quantity.  It  is  strauge  that  farmers  provide 
an  excellent  market  for  canned  tomatoes. 
One  would  suppose  they  could  can  their  own 
supply.  Perhaps  they  will  after  this  year’s 
experience. 

There  are  disagreeable  things  about  a  na¬ 
tional  election.  It  interferes  with  business 
considerably.  No  man  can  march  around 
with  a  torch  at  night,  go  to  political  meeiings 
or  get  excited  over  a  political  talk  with  his 
neighbor  without  neglecting  his  work.  It 
takes  a  cool  head  to  go  through  an  exciting 
Presidential  election  without  “slopping  over” 
now  and  then.  Keep  cool,  friends,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  safe,  for  a  while  at  least,  no  matter  who 
is  elected. 

We  have  received  a  bunch  of  a  new  grape 
called  White  Bell,  from  D.  Wettlin,  Hornells- 
ville  N.  Y.  It  is  said  to  be  a  chance  seedling 
originating  at  Naples  N.  Y. ;  as  early  as  Con¬ 
cord,  a  vigorous  grower.  The  berries  are 
about  the  size  of  Concords  and  of  the  color  of 
Niagaras.  They  cling  to  the  stem  closely; 
the  skin  is  very  firm,  the  pulp  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Concord  though  a  little  more  acid 
in  the  center ;  seeds  rather  large.  It  should 
prove  a  long.keeper. 


Mr.  Jno.  II.  Evans,  of  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
under  date  of  September  24,  writes  as 
follows:  “We  find  since  gathering  the 
Idaho  pear  that  all  are  affected  with  the 
Coddling  moth.  We  wanted  the  man 
who  owns  the  orchard  to  try  Paris-green 
last  spring,  but  as  the  moth  had  only  en¬ 
tered  the  orchard  last  season,  he  thought 
he  would  try  some  other  expedient  this 
season,  as  he  hoped  they  would  not  hurt 
the  fruit  much.  Next  spring  spraying 
will  be  resorted  to  largely.” 


A  valid  objection  to  the  Cratmguses  is 
that  they  are  the  first  to  lose  their  foliage 
in  the  fall.  The  double-flowering  thorns 
are  beautiful  while  in  bloom.  Nothing 
can  be  more  showy  than  Paul’s  with  its 
thousands  of  little  double  red  roses,  and 
a  pleasing  effect  is  produced  by  working 
the  Double  White  upon  it.  But  having 
duly  appreciated  these  little  trees  during 
their  blooming  periods,  there  is  little  lei t 
to  praise.  A  tree  stripped  of  its  foliage  a 
full  month  before'  its  neighbors  mars  the 
effect  of  ornamental  grounds  decidedly. 
- - 

The  articles  on  the  relative  merits  of 
fall  and  winter  plowing  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  late  Rural  have  called  out 
renewed  discussion.  This  is  one  of  the 
topics  that  seems  to  be  always  new.  Suc¬ 
cessful  farming  is  indeed  a  study.  What 
other  business  has  to  deal  with  such  va¬ 
riable  conditions?  There  are  standard 
principles  of  agriculture  that  are  sure  to 
hold  good  whenever  thoughtfully  applied. 
The  successful  farmer  is  the  observer  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  condition  and 
situation  of  his  soil  and  then  works  on 
fixed  agricultural  principles. 

- ■*-■»»  »«-■» - 

Commission  merchants  are  charging  to¬ 
day  (13th)  two  to  two  and  a  half  for  Con¬ 
cords — nine  pound  baskets  for  25  cents. 
Rebecca  (white)  30  cents  in  five-pound 
baskets ;  Catawbas  four  to  five  in  five  or 
10-pound  baskets.  Dedawares  are  scarce. 
The  price  is  six  to  eight  cents.  Salems, 
five  cents;  Brightons  four,  Ionas  five, 
Duchess  six  cents. 

No  1  Bartlettsare  three  to  $3.25  per  keg 
holding  a  bushel;  No.  2,  $2.00;  Seckels, 
No.  1,$3.50;  No.  2,  $2.00;  Greening  apples 
&1.50  per  barrel;  Baldwins  $1.50,  Northern 
Spy  $175.  Chestnuts  are  from  $3  to  $3.50 
per  bushel. 


Among  our  last  lot  of  hybrids  between 
Rosa  rugosa  and  Remontants  is  one  with 
canes  nearly  thornless.  One  shoot  is  en¬ 
tirely  so.  The  foliage  is  remarkable, 
being  clustered,  peculiar  in  form  and  of  a 
very  dark  color. 

Rhus  Osbeckii,  a  single  plant,  was 
received  from  ,Ellwanger  &  Barry  in  the 
spring  of  last  year.  It  was  killed 
to  the  ground  during  the  past  winter.  This 
season  it  has  made  a  growth  of  two  shoots, 
nine  feet  high.  This  sumach  is  a  recent 
introduction  from  China.  It  is  said  to 
grow  to  a  large  size  and  that  its  foliage 
turns  to  a  beautiful  autumnal  color.  Its 
leaves  remind  one  of  those  of  the  ailantus. 

In  the  spring  of  1883,  the  following 
grape-vines  were  received  from  Mr.  Jacob 
Rommel,  of  Morrison,  Mo:  Amber, 
Elvira,  Faith,  Pearl  and  Transparent. 
They  have  fruited  for  the  past  three  years. 
Something  may  be  said  in  favor  of  each, 
but  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  add  to 
last  year’s  report.  There  are  other  and 
better  grapes  for  this  climate. 


Events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have 
drawn  public  attention  to  two  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  our  postal  service  that  de¬ 
mand  attention.  '1  he  various  political 
campaign  committees  are  flooding  the 
mails  with  campaign  documents  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes.  This  is  all  right  so 
long  as  the  proper  postage  is  paid  on  such 
matter,  but  the  authorities  should  work  a 
force  large  enough  to  handle  these  docu¬ 
ments  without  interfering  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  mail  matter.  There  is  a  general  com¬ 
plaint  that  in  many  instances  these  politi¬ 
cal  documents  receive  first  attention,  and 
that  the  regular  mails  are  delayed, 
waiting  the  distribution  of  this  political 
stuff.  This  is  all  wrong  and  ought  to  be 
stopped.  Another  complaint  is  made  to 
the  effect  that  many  congressmen  are 
using  their  franking  privieges  to  dis¬ 
tribute  thousands  of  political  documents. 
It  has  even  been  found  that  names  of 
prominent  congressmen  have  been  forged 
and  Democratic  documents  sent  under  the 
supposed  frank  of  a  Republican,  and  vice 
versa.  Why  keep  up  this  franking  priv¬ 
ilege  for  congressmen?  Let  them  pay 
their  own  postage.  Reduce  the  rate  or 
postage.  Put  a  stop  to  this  dead-head 
business. 


WHEAT  AND  BREAD. 
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“COUNTRY  SCHOOLS”,  AND  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


Excellent  suggestions  to  district  school  teach¬ 
ers ;  two  telling  pictures ;  how  to  wake  up 
a  district;  the  schoolmarm  must  cultivate 
“  cheek ”  and  use  it  after  it  is  cultivated. 


The  pointed,  vigorous  and  truthful  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  subject  above  quoted,  in  the  issue 
of  September  15,  ought  to  be  sent  to  every 
farm-house,  and  read  in  every  Grange  of  the 
land.  What  is  the  key  to  the  entering  in  of  a 
better  state  of  things? 

We  believe  one  key,  at  least,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher.  We  have  known  the  country 
school  in  all  its  barrenness  and  baldness.  We 
have  seen  it  send  out  bright,  vigorous  minds 
from  the  high  desks  and  narrow-board  seats, 
of  the  100-year-old  red  school-house  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  we  have  seen  the  stunted- 
dwarfed  and  deadened  parasite,  emerge  side 
by  side  with  them. 

We  know  schools  in  Massachusetts,  within 
30  miles  of  Boston,  that  have  no  map,  no 
globe,  no  dictionary,  no  chart — ‘no  nothin.’  ’» 
The  sad-eyed  teacher  is  doing  the  best  she  can 
with  what  she  has  The  trouble  is  she  ought 
not  to  do  a  thing,  until  she  has  something  to 
do  it  with. 

We  have  in  mind  two  schools,  as  they  were 
one  year  ago.  They  were  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  on  the  same  floor,  separated  by  folding 
doors — one,  a  high,  the  other  a  low  grade 
school.  Two  new  teachers  came  together,  and 
surveyed  their  work.  Boys  and  girls  ran, 
and  hooted,  and  howled  through  the  rooms, 
and  only  lessened  their  noise  and  confusion  at 
the  tap  of  the  bell.  Windows  were  used  for 
doors,  and  panes  of  glass  were  unceremon¬ 
iously  kicked  out  if  they  get  in  the  way. 
Boys  from  one  school  would  shout  insultingly 
in  at  the  windows  of  the  other,  and  once  a 
black  snake  was  thrown  at  the  teacher’s  head 
as  she  stood  near  a  window,  at  the  noon 
recess.  School  seemed  to  mean  only  unbridled 
license  in  impudence,  riot,  and  uproar. 
There  was  absolutely  no  order,  propriety,  or 
sense  of  shame  in  the  schools.  A  general  ex¬ 
ercise  on  Friday  P.  M.,  had  to  be  given  up, 
because  the  scholars  became  so  uproarious  as 
to  be  completely  beyond  the  teacher’s  control. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  a  sober  tale  of 
truth.  One  year  from  the  date  of  entrance, 
these  teachers  raised  the  folding  doors  and 
conducted  the  general  exercises  together. 
Perfect  quiet  and  order  prevail,  the  bright 
eyes  and  eager  faces,  intelligent  answers, — 
the  quiet  courteous  manners  fall  from  the  old¬ 
est  to  the  youngest,  the  interest  in  the  work 
and  the  appearance  of  the  room  show  a  mar¬ 
velous  change.  The  ante-room  where  several 
cubic  yards  of  plaster  had  been  ruthlessly  dug 
out  for  winter  amusement,  now  neatly  pa¬ 
pered,  is  a  pleasant  room.  Large  dictionaries 
lie  on  the  tables,  and  pupils  go  to  them  con. 
stantly.  A  pencil  sharpener  in  one  corner 
puts  a  fine  point  on  the  slate  pencils,  and  the 
tiniest  child  learns  readily  and  happily  to  copy 
the  Arm,  handsome  writing  on  the  ruled, 
squared  wall.  Other  helpful  appliances  are 
secured,  and  good  order,  '.  neatness  and  taste 
prevail. 

A  public  spirit  has  been  awakened  in  the 
children,  is  spreading  to  the  homes,  and  arous¬ 
ing  the  citizens  in  town  meeting.  The  teach¬ 
er  who  has  done  the  most  in  this  work  of  re¬ 
form  is  not  an  old  and  experienced  pedagogue. 
If  she  had  been,  she  might  not  have  had 
either  the  faith  or  “cheek”  to  boldly  demand 
article  after  article  for  her  room,  and  a  better 
salary  for  herself. 

Let  the  “schoolmarm  cultivate  cheek. 
Dare  to  ask  for  what  you  need,  and  persist  in 
insisting.  Study  your  committee  man. 
Find  the  best  avenue  of  approach  to  his  heart 
and  his  pocket.  Cultivate  him,  talk  with  him 
about  school  needs.  Go  among  the  parents. 
Cunningly  contrive  to  have  them  do  your 
preaching.  Write  up  the  schools  in  the 
local  paper,  and  send  items  about  the  boys  and 
girls.  Plan  special  afternoons,  and  send  out 
notes  of  invitation  to  all  the  parents  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  place.  The  scholars  will  help  you 
write  them,  and  the  work  will  be  a  good  lesson 
in  correct  and  courteous  letter-form. 

Get  up  entertainments  for  specific  needs. 
People  will  always  come  to  see  their  children, 
and  when  you  get  them  there,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  some  little  pleader  the  story  of  your 
wants,  and  before  the  impression  fades,  send 
other  tots  around  to  collect  pay  or  promises. 

It  is  not  poverty  or  stinginess  that  makes  our 
country  schools  the  outrageous  burial  grounds 
they  are,  but  a  habit  of  indifference,  and  the 
American  fashion  of  leaving  to  our  neighbors 
all  interference  in  troublesome  matters. 
Arouse  a  public  spirit  and  the  work  is  done. 
And  as  no  one  knows  the  needs.like  the  teach¬ 


er,  so  no  one  can  so  well  arouse  the  people  to 
them.  Gain  the  children  and  keep  agitating 
Ply  these  little  levers  diligently  in  every 
home  of  your  district.  Don’t  be  in  a  hurry  to 
leave  and  secure  a  better  position.  Stay,  and 
make  your  place  a  desirable  position.  Make 
yourself  important  to  your  school,  and  then, 
courteously  but;  firmly  insist  on  respectable 
pay.  Teachers  in  country  schools  can  do  far 
more  for  their  own  betterment  and  that  of 
the  schools  if  they  will. 

Norfolk  Co.  Mass.  leila  s.  taylor. 
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BEE  NOTES 

Preparing  for  Winter. — The  cold  night 
are  coming  on,  and  it  is  time  to  remove  all 
unnecessary  frames  from  the  hives.  By  the 
use  of  a  division-board  crowd  the  bees  into  one 
end  of  the  hive,  leaving  the  frames  half  an  inch 
apart.  Only  frames  enough  should  be  left 
in  the  hive  to  hold  the  bees  comfortably.  The 
bees  have  to  depend  upon  their  own  bodily 
heat  to  keep  themselves  warm,  and  the  larg¬ 
er  the  space  that  contains  them  the  more 
liable  will  they  be  to  become  chilled  to  death» 
and  less  ventilation  can  be  given.  The  divi¬ 
sion-board  should  be  close  fitting  and  made 
double,  so  it  can  be  filled  with  chaff,  or  some 
other  material  to  hold  warmth  and  guard 
against  sudden  changes.  Before  closing  the 
bees  in  for  the  winter,  a  hole  should  be  cut 
through  each  comb  a  little  above  the  center, 
to  allow  the  bees  to  pass  from  one  comb  to  an¬ 
other  without  going  around  to  the  edges 
of  the  frames,  where  it  is  cold. 


Feeding  for  Winter:— If  the  bees  have 
not  sufficient  honey  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter,  feeding  should  be  resorted  to  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  too  cold  for  them  to  leave  the 
cluster.  The  amount  of  honey  necessary  to 
keep  them  depends  much  upon  the  way  they 
are  wintered.  If  put  in  a  cellar  where  the 
temperature  ranges  between  40°  and  45°  F. 
and  they  are  kept  quiet, an  ordinary  swarm  will 
not  consume  over  six  or  eight  pounds,  while 
the  same  swarm  outside  would  need  25  or  30 
pounds.  No  colony,  under  any  condition, 
had  better  be  put  up  for  winter  with  less  than 
20  or  25  pounds  and  if  kept  out-of-doors  let  30 
pounds  be  the  the  minimum  amount.  If  mice 
or  anything  else  should. keep  the  bees  in  a  dis¬ 
turbed  condition  during  the  winter,  they 
would  consume  much  honey  although  the 
temperature  of  the  room  might  be  well  regulat¬ 
ed.  The  best  way  to  supply  winter  stores  is 
to  slip  in  frames  of  well  capped  honey ;  but  if 
there  is  no  such  honey  on  hand  nothing  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  feed  them  than  good  granulated  sugar 
reduced  to  the  consistency  of  honey. 


Winter  Covering. — A  bag  made  of  coffee¬ 
sacking  or  other  loose  material  should  be 
filled  with  dry  chaff,  bran,  or  sawdust,  and 
placed  above  the  frames  in  the  hive.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  such  a  bag  is  two-fold — it  helps  to  keep 
the  bees  warm  and  absorbs  the  moisture  given 
off  by  them.  I  have  seen  dead  bees  clinging 
to  the  comb  in  the  spring,  that  looked  as  if 
tney  had  been  drowned,  and  everything  in  the 
hive  was  cold,  musty  and  wet.  In  such  cases 
the  hives  were  covered  with  one  thickness  of 
cloth  and  a  board.  Other  hives  covered  with 
a  sack  as  above  described,  would  come  out  as 
dry  as  when  put  in,  even  when  water  had 
been  standing  in  the  cellar  for  more  than  a 
month.  BEE  MAN. 


Idaho  Notes. — I  was  much  pleased  to  note 
in  a  recent  Rural,  that  the  Idaho  pear  is 
still  giving  you  promise  of  success.  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eayre  in  N.  J., 
stating  that  the  cions  set  a  year  ago  have  made 
such  wonderful  growth  this  season  that  they 
are  now  miniature  trees.  We  will  not  have 
as  fine  specimens  as  a  year  ago  owing  to  the 
severe  cold  of  the  past  winter,  killing  so  many 
of  the  surface  roots.  Many  of  the  large  apple 
trees  have  only  barely  lived  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Upon  examination  I  find  nearly  all  the 
surface  roots  killed.  In  the  vineyard  at  this 
place  where  irrigation  is  used,  specimen  clus¬ 
ters  of  Black  Hamburg  grapes  can  be  found 
weighing  five  pounds.  The  grapes  are  much 
larger  but  I  do  not  think  the  quality  is  any 
better  if  as  good  as  those  grown  without 
water. 

We  are  short  on  our  annual  rain-fall  some 
four  or  five  inches.  We  have  had  since  Jan. 
1st  7. 79. inches.  Our  annual  rain-fall  for  the 


past  eight  years  has  been  17.25  inches.  The 
most  for  any  year  during  that  time,  21.71 
inches.  Despite  our  dry  season  our  wheat  has 
yidded  from  12  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  I 
have  watched  with  much  interest  your  ex¬ 
periments  with  wheat  and  rye  hybrids  and 
shall  be  anxious  to  experiment  with  Nos.  2  and 
50  when  ready  for  the  public  as  it  seems  to  me 
they  will  be  adapted  to  onr  climate.  Our 
farmers  do  not  like  bearded  varieties,  as  they 
use  headers  very  extensively  and  the  bearded 
varieties  shatter  more.  john  h.  evans. 

Lewiston,  Idaho. 


Analysis  of  Fertilizers:— Looking  over 
the  report  published  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  of  September  last,  I  no¬ 
tice  the  following  valuations  by  the  State 
Chemist: 

No.  501. — Special  Compound  B  ,  by  Sin 
ington  Bros.  &  Co.,  Baltimore  Md. ;  com 
mercial  value  $12  70,  sold  at  $18. 

786  — Reading  Bone  Phosphate,  by  John  F. 
Orth,  Reading  Pa. ;  commercial  value  $10.19 
selling  price  $25. 

From  report  of  April  15th,  1888. 

No.l. — Ammoniated  Phosphate,  by  J.  G. 
Downward,  Coatsville,  Pa. ;  commercial  value 
$22  94,  selling  price  $35. 

No.  34. — Excelsior  Fertilizer  by  Carey 
Brothers,  Lumberville.  Pa. ;  commercial  value 
$2.15,  selling  price  $35.00.  (That  is  excelsior 
with  a  vengeance.) 

No.  108. —  Bone  and  Meat  Phosphate,  by 
Vaughn,  Bonsan  &  Co.,  Salem  O  :  commer¬ 
cial  value,  $23.72;  selling  price,  $35.00. 

No.  123. — Calvert  Guano,  by  Zell  Guano  Co., 
Baltimore  Md. ;  commercial  value,  $24.74, 
selling  price,  35.00. 

No.  222.— Reading  Bone  Phosphate,  by  J. 
F.  Orth,  Reading  Pa. ;  commercial  value,  $6.- 
54,  selling  price,  $25.00. 

No.  10  in  same  report. — Ground  Bone,  by 
Lister  Ag.  Chemical  Works,  Newark  N.  J. ; 
commercial  value,  $24 ‘25,  selling  price,  $33.00. 

I  could  give  a  number  with  a  commercia 
value  of  from  four  to  seven  dollars  below  the 
selling  price.  You  certainly  are  doing  your 
readers  a  favor  to  give  them  the  figures. 

We  have  to  work  too  hard  for  our  money 
to  give  $35  for  $2.15  worth  of  something  that 
some  one  calls  phosphate.  We  should  cer¬ 
tainly  insist  on  getting  full  value  for  our 
money.  *  *  * 


Some  Farm  Thoughts.— The  Dark  Side  of 
Farming. — The  colored  hired  man. 

It  is  not  the  man  who  has  the  biggest  crops, 
but  the  man  who  gathers  up  the  fragments 
that  nothing  may  be  lost.  That  man  is  the 
successful  farmer. 

While  it  never  pays  to  neglect  a  dollar  crop 
for  the  sake  of  a  cent  one,  still  little  things 
are  the  life  of  the  farm. 

The  owner  of  the  farm  (if  it  be  a  large  one) 
can  rarely  afford  to  do  unskilled  labor,  but 
sometimes  he  has  to. 

“Tillage  is  manure,"  yes  if  your  ground  is 
rich. 

Farmer  A.  “Did  your  special  treatment 
show  favorable  results  the  following  year?” 

Farmer  B.  “I  was  so  hurried  I  didn’t  stop 
to  look.”  Farmer  B.  is  now  an  old  man  and 
is  still  hurrying. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  bring  in  a  little 
sense  along  with  my  nonsense,  I  would  like 
to  extend  to  the  Rural  my  heartiest  thanks 
for  its  efforts  to  give  the  farmers  the'  best 
varieties  of  grain,  seeds,  etc.,  I  don’t  think  we 
half  appreciate  the  work  of  the  Rural  in  this 
line ;  we  take  it  too  much  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Catonsville,  Md.  b.  s.  cory. 


Woman  s  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


What  have  the  mothers  to  say  to  “Pan- 
dauus?”  Very  often  we  hear  people  say  that 
school-teachers  are  not  likely  to  train  children 
any  better  than  the  mothers  do — but  they 
usually  have  to.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits 
of  a  school,  hardly  second  even  to  the  mental 
education  acquired,  is  the  discipline  and  order. 
To  children  who  at  home,  are  not  held  to 
any  exact  routine,  except  that  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  regularly  at  meals,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit.  They  must  report 
for  duty  at  such  an  hour,  begin  studies  at  a 
certain  time,  and  do  all  things  decently  and 
in  order.  And  this  is  rarely  insisted  upon  at 
home. 

*  *  * 

Certainly,  as  “Pandanus”  says,  it  is’most 
discreditable  when  a  mother  calmly  says  she 


cannot  make  her  child  obey.  As  any  school¬ 
teacher  will  tell  you,  some  of  the  first  rules  in 
enforcing  obedience  are,  an  inflexible  deter¬ 
mination  without  bluster,  which  gives  the 
child  to  understand  that  rules  are  unaltera¬ 
ble,  and  a  calm  reasonableness — the  under¬ 
standing  that  rules  and  orders  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  subject,  not  the  caprice  of  the 
maker.  Certainly  the  school-teacher  has  a 
good  deal  to  bear  in  acting  as  step-mother  to 
the  entire  district. 

*  *  * 

But  none  of  us  agree  on  the  training  of 
children,  and  we  each  think  that  we  could 
manage  some  mother’s  spoiled  darlings  better 
than  she  does  herself.  William  Black  says 
something  to  the  effect  that  the  wisdom  of 
our  own  children  is  extraordinary — the  wis¬ 
dom  of  other  people’s  children  is  not  so  great. 
Perhaps  our  children  are  as  imperfect  to 
others  as  others’  children  are  to  us.  But  this 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  all  the  troublesome 
children  annoy  the  district  teacher  alike — 
hence  her  oft-time  suffering  from  their  defect¬ 
ive  training.' 

*  *  * 

The  teacher’s  lot  is  not  a  happy  one,  unless 
one  is  fitted  for  it  by  nature  as  well  as  educa¬ 
tion — but  what  a  host  of  teachers  are  turned 
out  every  year.  Really,  it  looks  as  if  we  were 
over  educated  in  some  ways,  and  uneducated 
in  others.  The  training  of  the  young  seems  to 
be  peculiarly  a  woman’s  office— and  yet  we 
know  many  young  teachers  who  say  that  they 
hate  their  vocation  and  take  it  simply  because 
it  is  a  “  genteel”  occupation.  One  .  of  these 
days  they  will  marry,  in  the  mean  time  they 
teach,  but  as  might  be  expected  under  such 
circumstances  they  are  not  the  most  successful 
teachers.  They  must  have  their  hearts  in  the 
work,  or  their  pupils  must  suffer.  But  there 
are  plenty  of  self-sacrificing  women  in  the 
schools,  who  do  as  much  as  the  mothers  in 
training  the  coming  generation  aright. 

*  #  * 

How'we  do  hate  that  expression  “genteel 
employment” !  There  is  only  one  thing  worse 
— that  is  the  term  used  by  the  young  woman 
who  says  she  is  willing  to  do  “anything  not 
menial.”  Now,  doubtless  there  are  some  em¬ 
ployments  more  congenial  than  others,  some¬ 
thing  we  all  prefer — but  silly  talk  about 
menial  work  has  ruined  the  career  of  many  a 
working  woman.  According  to  its  Saxon 
derivation,  menial  simply  means  anything 
connected  with  the  household,  the  most  honor¬ 
able  employmentof  a  gentlewoman,  according 
to  old-style  ideas.  The  impression  that  any 
form  of  honest  work  lowers  the  social  standing 
is  too  absurd  to  be  considered,  and  deserves  to 
be  pushed  out  of  sight  with  the  lumber  of  by¬ 
gone  centuries. 


WANTED-A  SCHOOL  FOR  MOTHERS. 


Have  not  some  of  you  good,  old-fashioned 
mothers  felt  this  want  when  you  have  seen 
how  badly  some  of  the  children  of  the  present 
day  are  brought  up? 

How  many  young  mothers  enter  into  the 
duty  of  caring  for  the  little  helpless  being  that 
the  great  Giver  has  given  into  their  charge, 
without  a  thought  of  the  responsibility  of  car¬ 
ing  for  a  living  soul ! 

They  seem  to  think  that  the  first  duty  is  to 
see  that  it  is  well  fed — sometimes  far  too  well 
— and  well  clothed. 

The  next  thought  seems  to  be  to  make  it 
“  cunning”  in  its  actions  and  words,  so  that 
it  is  noticed  and  admired  by  friends. 

To  this  end  the  little  fellow  is  allowed  to 
take  liberties  with  his  parents  that  at  the 
time,  perhaps,  look  rather  clever;  but  they 
soon  become  a  nuisance.  When  he  becomes 
old  enough  to  take  advantage  of  his  privileges 
he  is  first  scolded  and  then  punished  for  the 
“  cunning”  tricks  that  had,  before,  been  en¬ 
couraged.  Another  terrible  fault  is  the  use  of 
threats. 

The  fond  parent  says:  “If  you  don’t  stop 
that,  I’ll  whip  you  till  you  can’t  stand.”  The 
young  hopeful  thinks  he  will  try  it  anyway. 
He  finds  out  that  the  threat  is  not  executed, 
and  decides  that  his  mother  doesn’t  mean  half 
she  says. 

By  this  time,  he  has  probably  reached  the 
required  age  of  five  years,  and  is  sent  to  the 
village  school,  more  for  the  sake  of  being  out 
of  the  way  than  anything  else. 

His  mother  goes  to  the  school  with  him  the 
first  day  to  introduce  him  to  the  teawher  to 
whom  she  says:  “You  may  find  him  a  little 
troublesome  sometimes,  but — well,  you  must 
make  him  mind.”  This  advice  is  doubtless 
given  in  good  faith,  but  if  the  child  is  not 
taught  to  respect  or  obey  his  parents,  is  it 
likely  that  he  will  obey  a  stranger,  at  least  if 
he  can,  in  any  way,  get  out  of  it? 

Perhaps  some  of  you  mothers  who  are  nobly 
shouldering  your  responsibility,  and  trying 
to  bring  up  your  children  as  fit  members  of 
God’s  great  family  (and  to  Him  be  the  praise 
that  there  are  such  mothers  1)  begin  to  say 


that  this  is  far-fetched,  and  that  my  asser¬ 
tions  are  too  general. 

I  wish  that  such  was  the  case.  As  I  look 
back  over  a  number  of  years  spent  as  a 
school-teacher  in  country  districts,  it  gives  me 
a  feeling  of  horror  to  think  how  few  excep¬ 
tions  ever  met  with,  to  the  general  rule  of 
letting  the  children  do  as  they  pleased ;  or  if 
they  were  made  to  mind,  it  was  usually  by  the 
aid  of  some  severe  punishment.  In  all  my  ex¬ 
perience,  I  recall  only  one  or  two  instances  in 
which  the  child  obeyed  simply  because  it  was 
right,  and  because  he  liked  to  obey. 

I  have  observed  this  subject  closely,  and 
the  more  I  observe,  the  more  discouraged  I 
Del,  at  the  terrible  lack  of  home-training;  and 
so  I  think  that  it  would  fill  a  great  want  if 
someone  could  open  a  school  in  which  young 
women  would  be  taught  the  true  secret  of 
motherhood.  pandanus. 


HOUSE  FURNISHING. 


WHAT  I  STARTED  WITH. 


I  am  a  plain  farmer’s  wife,  or  rather  I  am 
the  plain  wife  of  a  farmer.  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  chats  on  house-furnish¬ 
ing  that  the  Rural  has  contained  from  time 
to  time..  They  are  especially  helpful  to  such 
of  the  Rural  sisters  as  live  in  the  country, 
and  probably  a  great  part  of  those  who  read 
it,  do  live  in  agricultural  districts,  more  or 
less  secluded.  We  have  little  communication 
with  the  “madding  crowd”,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence,  we  do  not  get  crowded  with  new  ideas. 
Since  I  have  confessed  that  I  am  a  farmer’s 
wife,  I  may  say  without  offense,  that  in  my 
experience,  country  houses,  even  of  well-to-do 
farmers, 4are  furnished  with  far  less  taste  than 
the  dwellings  of  a  corresponding  class  among 
city  merchants.  This  is  not  because  of  parsi¬ 
mony,  or  is  it  always  from  want  of  innate 
taste  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  but  from  want 
of  culture,  and  an  educated  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful.  If  we  have  only  horse-hair 
furniture,  and  uninspiring  ingrain  carpets, 
doubtless  we  can  find  nothing  better  or 
prettier  in  our  village  store,  and  many  of  us 
live  far  from  any  large  city.  A  week  or  two 
of  sight-seeing  in  New  York,  or  Chicago,  or 
Milwaukee  would  be  a  liberal  education. 

I  cannot  help  seeing  that  although  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  my  own  house  cost  far  less  thau  did  that 
of  some  prosperous  neighbors,  it  is  more  pleas¬ 
ing  even  to  them,  than  the  uncompromising 
stiffness  of  their  own  homes.  At  first  my  “city 
traps”  (there  !  it  has  slipped  out,  so  I  might 
as  well  say  that  I  have  not  always  been  a  far¬ 
mer’s  wife)  excited  no  little  amusement,  and 
my  “  bare  floors,”  were  somewhat  contemptu¬ 
ously  regarded  with  looks  askance. 

It  was  only  a  very  few  years  ago,  when 
Fred  and  I  furnished  our  little  house  of  eight 
rooms,  and  although  our  means  were  small 
we  never  found  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  our 
desires  from  outstripping  them.  I  could  not 
have  furnished  my  kitchen  as  did  the  writer 
of  the  Times  article,  for  .$50  22,  including  the 
stoves,  wash-tubs,  oil  cloth  for  floor,  refriger¬ 
ator  and  every  needful  cooking  vessel,  if  all 
these  articles  had  to  be  bought  new.  My 
wooden  ware  such  as  ironing  board,  clothes 
horse,  tubs,  chopping  and  bread  bowl,  chairs 
for  the  servants’  room  and  the  kitchen,  with 
all  the  kitchen  utensils  and  china  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  Macy’s,  and  cost  $35,  but  my  soup 
kettle  and  saucepans  were  of  granite  ware,  and 
will  last  half  a  lifetime.  I  bought  a  second¬ 
hand  stove  quite  as  good  as  new  for  $10,  and 
for  floor  covering  stained  the  floor  with  cherry 
stain,  and  gave  it  a  coat  of  varnish  at  a  cost 
of  $1.00.  Oil-cloth  would  have  cost  several 
dollars,  and  would  have  been  less  easily  kept 
neat  than  the  painted  floor.  A  new  stove,  as 
good  as  the  one  I  bought,  with  hot  air  oven, 
and  water  back,  with  pipe  and  fitting  would 
have  cost  me  $20.  So  for  $46,  I  furnished  my 
kitchen  substantially  and  thoroughly. 

My  dining  room  was  furnished  only  after 
many  visits  to  different  auction  rooms,  but 
the  result  paid  me  for  my  trouble.  I  unearth¬ 
ed  an  old  spindle-legged,  but  evidently  aristo. 
cratic  article  of  furniture  in  the  way  of  a 
dining  table.  It  was  of  mahogany,  but  so 
scratched  and  worn  that  you  would  scarcely 
have  thought  it  fit  for  a  kitchen  table,  for 
which  I  quite  gladly  paid  the  small  sum  of 
$4.,  sent  it  to  a  cabinet  makers,  and  had  it 
polished  and  fitted  with  brass  claws  holding 
mahogany  balls,  This  cost  $S  00  additional, 
and  for  $12  I  had  a  table,  valuable  on  account 
of  its  antiquity,  and  far  more  beautiful 
thau  any  for  $12  modern  piece  of  furniture. 
The  floor  was  stained  dark  oak,  with  two 
coats  of  varnish,— cost  $1,25.  Of  course  I 
performed  the  labor  myself,  driving  in  all 
the  nail  heads  that  obtruded  themselves,  and 
pulling  up  tacks  leit  by  a  former  tenant. 
Very  pretty  dark  oak  chairs  (possibly  imita¬ 
tion)  with  cane  bottom  of  close  texture,  cost 
$1.25  each  in  New  York— $7.50  for  half  a 


dozen,  and  $5  paid  for  a  delightful  arm  chair 
for  the  head  of  the  house.  A  new  article  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  chairs  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Fred’s  old  college  book-case, — an  oaken  chest 
of  four  drawers,  with  four  shelves  on  top  en¬ 
closed,  aDd  with  glass  doors,  was  made  to  do 
duty  for  a  sideboard.  I  removed  the  wooden 
knobs  from  the  drawers,  and  placed  in  their 
stead  old  fashioned  brass  handles,  which 
cost  me  $1.50  for  eight.  The  glass 
doors  were  taken  away  altogether,  and 
a  curtain  of  gauze  to  match  the  win¬ 
dow  curtains  and  mantel  drapery,  was 
run  across  on  a  brass  rod  with  small  rings. 
The  twelve  yards  of  Madras  gauze  necessary 
for  the  double  window,  a  single  front  window, 
and  mantel,  and  sideboard  drapery,  were 
picked  up  at  a  bargain  for  $5,  and  gave  an 
effect  as  to  color  of  dark  olives  and  dull  reds. 
You  may  laugh  at  my  rug,  but  you  would  not 
if  you  saw  it.  I  bought  five  yards  of  rag 
carpet  of  home  manufacture  (that  is  the 
rags  were  cut  and  sewed  in  a  country 
home,  and  were  of  durable  cloths  and 
woolen  garments).  This  cost  me  $2.50. 
I  cut  it  in  two  lengths  and  sewed  it  to¬ 
gether.  The  border  puzzled  me,  for  it  needed 
a  border  half  a  yard  wide  to  make  it  large, 
enough.  A  visit  to  a  carpet  weaving  estab¬ 
lishment  gave  me  the  needed  suggestion  for 
that  as  well  as  for  the  various  rugs  which  I 
could  not  afford  to  buy.  I  purchased  small 
remnants  of  ingrain  carpet  from  a  carpet 
laying  house  at  five  cents  a  pound.  It  re. 
quired  20  pounds  for  the  necessary  14  yards  of 
bordering  half  a  yard  wide.  This  I  cut  into 
strips  half  an  inch  wide,  and  sewed  as  for  rag 
carpet,  sent  it  to  the  weavers,  and  had  it 
woven  in  like  manner.  It  made  a  thick  and 
elegant  looking  border  at  a  cost  of  $3.50 
weaving  and  all,  and  has  worn  for  four  years, 
and  still  looks  well. 

My  dishes  were  the  most  expensive  article 
in  furnishing  this  room,  for  we  were  singularly 
alone  in  the  world,  and  had  few  of  the  wedding 
presents,  which  “  Cottage  Maid ”  says,  “few 
newly-married  people  are  without.”  Ishopped 
for  them,  however,  buying  odd  lots  as  far  as 
possible.  For  instance,  my  soup  service  was 
of  Copeland,  my  dinner  plates  of  Minton,  wiih 
odd  vegetable  and  meat  dishes;  my  breakfast 
plates  and  oat  meal  bowls  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  ware  of  different  colors;  and  for  tea* 
coffee  and  chocolate  cups,  we  had  no  two  alike. 
I  still  prefer  this  harlequin  style  to  any  set  of 
dishes  that  could  have  been  purchased  for  the 
same  money — $25.  The  poles  and  riDgs  for 
my  windows  brought  the  cost  of  my  dining¬ 
room  up  to  $63  25— about  $25  less  than  that 
quoted  in  the  Times. 

I  shall  carry  you  later  through  my  parlor 
and  several  bed-rooms,  if  you  care  to  hear  of 
my  petty  economies.  mrs.  c.  a.  henry. 


DISCONTENTMENT. 


“A  contented  mind  is  a  continual  feast.” 

How  true  are  these  words;  and  how  few 
there  are  who  are  content  with  their  lot  in 
life.  The  peasant  in  his  hut,  his  days  filled 
with  labor,  has  his  blessings. 

His  simple  life  gives  him  health  and  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep,  without  which,  all  the  wealth  in  a 
nation  would  be  no  pleasure. 

With  what  anger  and  discontent  he  views 
the  life  of  those,  who,  in  his  eyes,  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  place  among  the  middle 
class.  If  he  could  only  be  as  they  are,  he  im¬ 
agines,  he  would  be  more  than  content. 

And  they  of  the  middle  class  are  striving  to 
gain,  a  foothold  on  the  round  above  them,  of 
the  social  ladder. 

And  those  who  have  arrived  at  the  pinnacle 
of  earthly  fame  or  wealth,  with  what  jealous 
discontent  they  watch  the  less  favored,  fearing 
they  may  mount  beside  them  or  pull  them 
down  from  their  exalted  position. 

Unless  we  can  better  our  condition  by  hon¬ 
orable  means,  and-without  destroying  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  those  around  us,  let  us  try  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  station  and  surroundings  in 
which  God  has  placed  us,  and,  by  our  exam¬ 
ple,  aid  others  to  see  that  what  is  our  lot,  is 
best  for  us. 

“  Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams,” 

Their  warmth  will  cheer  the  heart 
Of  those  who  midst  life’s  labors, 

Of  Its  joys  have  no  part. 

Let  us  throw  aside  the  frownlngs 
Of  dreary  discontent, 

Accepting  all  our  trials 
As  blessings  Heaven-sent. 

When  we  pass  within  the  portals 
Of  yonder  golden  gate, 

AVe  will  find,  as  has  been  told  us, 

There  a  prize,  for  those  who  wait. 

B.  H.  G. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Youth  and  beauty,  riches  and  stores  of 
worldly  goods,  with  the  society  of  those  we 


love,  and  even  life  itself,  are  all  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  Then  let  not  the  wise  therewith  be  fas¬ 
cinated. — From,  the  Sanskrit . 

Whittier  says:  “Neither  present  fame, 
nor  war,  nor  power,  nor  wealth,  nor  knowledge 
alone  shall  secure  an  entrance  to  the  true  and 
noble  Valhalla.  There  shall  be  gathered  only 
those  who  have  toiled  each  in  his  vocation 
for  the  welfare  of  others  ”  “Justice  and  be¬ 
nevolence  are  higher  than  knowledge  and 
power.” . 

A  Few  years  ago  a  pious  church  member 
in  the  western  part  of  this  State  arose  in  an 
experience  meeting  and  gave  a  review  of  his 
life.  When  he  came  to  the  declaration,  “I 
thank  God  that  I  owe  no  man  anything,”  a 
quiet  man  in  a  remote  corner  jumped  up  and 
6aid  :  “  I  have  a  little  account  against  you, 
brother,  that  you  must  have  forgotten.”  “An, 
Brother  C.,”  said  the  speaker,  unctuously, 
“  that  debt  was  outlawed  agood  while  ago.”. . 

Who  wants  eternal  sunshine  or  shadow? 
who  would  fix  forever  the  loveliest  cloudwork 
of  an  autumn  sunset,  or  hang  over  him  an 
everlasting  moonlight  ? . 

Thank  God  !  that  I  have  lived  to  see  the  time 
When  the  great  truth  begins  at  last  to  find 
An  utterance  from  the  deep  heart  of  mankind, 

Earnest  and  clear,  that  All  Revenge  is  Crime. 

— f  Whittier. 

Perform  a  good  deed,  speak  a  kind  word, 
bestow  a  pleasant  smile,  and  you  will  receive 
the  same  in  return.  The  happiness  you  be¬ 
stow  upon  others  is  reflected  back  to  your 
own  bosom . 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Independent  Mr. 
Moody  says  concerning  church  choirs,  “I 
don’t  like  to  hear  singing  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  A  good  many  of  our  high-toned 
choirs  sing  in  Greek,  or  it  sounds  like  Greek 
to  me.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  attractions 
which  would  make  our  church  service  less 
formal  and  more  easy  to  enjoy,  is  good  sing¬ 
ing  by  a  choir  who  sing  in  a  known  tongue; 
sing  so  that  people  can  understand  what  they 
say.” . 

I  believe  it  is  just  as  good  to  sing  as  it  is  to 
preach  the  gospel.  Men  like  singing  as  well 
as  they  like  preaching.  They  like  to  hear  it 
and  take  part  in  it.  All  we  want  is  to  get  the 
gospel  down  in  their  hearts.  The  angels  sang 
‘Giory  to  God’  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem. 
I  believe  Cnarles  Wesley  was  raised  up  of  God 
to  sing,  just  as  much  as  John  Wesley  was 
raised  up  to  preach  the  gospel.  And  you 
can’t  go  anywhere  but  what  you  will  find  a 
man  in  some  church  congregation  who  can 
quote  some  of  Charles  Wesley’s  hymns,  while 
not  a  single  line  of  John  Wesley’s  sermons  are 
remembered.  They  are  in  every  land  in 
Christendom.” . . 


Messrs.  McMahon  &  Chase,  who  own  a 
large  modern  creamery,  at  Stowe,  Vt ,  cap¬ 
tured  the  sweepstakes  premium  over  all 
creamery  butter  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair 
this  year.  Iu  their  report  they  state  that  their 
butter  was  brought  to  its  beautiful  shade  by 
the  use  of  Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Col¬ 
or.  Dairymen  and  creamerymen  should  be 
particular  to  have  their  butter  colored  just 
right,  and  as  Thatcher’s  Color  is  found  in 
most  prize  packages,  they  should  procure  this 
kind.  Ic  is  sold  everywhere,  and  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Thatcher  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Pots¬ 
dam,  N.  Y.—Adv. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  H.  CARMAN. 


House  cleaning. 

Fires  are  usually  cheaper  than  doctors’ 
bills. 

Keep  your  own  and  your  children’s  feet  dry. 

Muffling  the  throat  is  one  sure  way  of 
courting  tenderness  and  soreness  of  the  throat. 

It  is  a  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  kind 
of  economy  that  induces  one  to  go  without 
warm  underwear. 

Warmth  and  light  are  necessaries,  not  luxu¬ 
ries,  if  one  would  make  home  attractive  during 
the  winter  mouths. 

Anent  Fall  colds,  remember  that  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  more  than  a  ton  of  cure. 

Some  experience  with  young  folks,  over 
whom  we  had  no  control,  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  has  clinched  former  convictions  as  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  candy-eating  as  indulged 
in  by  nine-tenths  of  our  young  girls.  What 
are  parents  and  others  having  charge  of  the 
physical  (and  moral,  too,  for  that  matter)  de¬ 
velopment  of  children  thinking  of  anyway  to 
allow  this  wholesale  gratification  for  sweets  ? 
We  have  been  told,  when  protesting,  that 


half  a  pound  of  Huyler’s  or  other  rich  candies 
was  the  daily  allowance  and  that  no  ill  effects 
resulted  from  the  indulgence.  “Why,”  said 
one  young  miss, — she  had  been  without  candy 
for  two  or  three  days — “  I  can’t  live  without 
sweets  ;  haven’t  you  some  cut-sugar  in  the 
house  ?”  “  No  ill  effects  !  ”  But  how  about 
this  morning’s  lassitude,  that  imperfect  skin, 
the  sick  headaches  and  bilious  attacks  ?  Ah  ! 
it  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  ascribe  these  ail¬ 
ments  to  heredity,  to  overstudy,  malaria,  in 
fact  to  anything  rather  than  what  one  puts  in 
his  stomach.  Certain  it  is  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  sweets  by  our  young  people  is  on  the 
increase.  Candies  never  before  so  tickled  both 
palate  and  eye,  and  while  we  haven’t  a  hope 
that  this  protest  will  weigh  a  straw  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  against  these  tempting  stomach  upsetters, 
we  can’t  see  this  “slaughter  of  innocence” 
without  a  mother’s  warning  cry. 


CONCERNING  EARLY  EDUCATION. 


MARY  AVAGER-FISHER. 


If  the  period  of  human  life  covered  eighty 
thousand  years,  as  lived  by  the  race  in  the 
time  of  the  first  age,  according  to  the  religion 
of  the  Calmucks,  there  still  might  be  a  reason 
for  early  training— the  conditions  of  existence 
being  proportionately  different.  But  in  our 
present  limited  sphere  of  endurance,  the  gain, 
or  saving  of  time,  is  unquestionably  of  vast 
importance.  There  has  been  latterly  a  good 
deal  of  sentiment  disseminated  throughout 
the  country,  adverse  to  the  early  intellectual 
development  of  children,  which  results  in 
retarding  what  we  may  be  pleased  to  call  the 
“higher  education”  beyond  what  seems  to 
the  writer  of  this  paper  to  be  either  needful 
or  advisable. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  father  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt 
the  possible  intellectual  development  of  a 
child’s  mind,  at  least  up  to  the  point  reached 
in  the  Mill  case,  and  the  lad,  after  he  became 
a  man,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  any  child 
could  have  been  similarly  educated.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  study  Greek  at  three  years  of  age,  and 
before  he  was  eight  he  was  an  accomplished 
Greek  scholar,  to  say  nothing  of  his  English 
and  Latin.  That  a  child  can  as  easily  learn 
the  Greek  alphabet  at  three  as  Mother  Goose’s 
rhymes  no  one  can  readily  doubt,  and  that  its 
impressionable  mind  is  better  nourished  by 
nonsense  jingles  and  “baby  stories”  than  by 
literature  of  intrinsic  value  is  probably  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  current  superstition,  the 
sooner  abandoned  the  better.  However  gen¬ 
eral  the  belief  that  early  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  is  injurious  to  the  mental  and  physical 
health  of  children,  it  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
lives  of  persons  who  have  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  put  early  at  study.  The  six  hours 
of  school  for  five  days  in  the  week  in  the 
United  States  are,  in  many  localities  regarded 
as  too  many,  and  are  reduced  to  five  and  even 
four.  In  the  life  of  Agassiz  allusion  is  made 
to  this,  in  contrast  with  the  nine  daily  hours 
of  study  in  the  Switzerland  school,  which  he 
attended,  and  where  the  boys  were  “healthy 
and  happy.” 

Lera  Bacon  entered  Trinity  College  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  graduated  three 
years  later.  Our  own  John  Lothrop  Motley 
entered  Harvard  at  13.  Wm.  Pitt  was  fully 
three  years  in  advance  of  most  boys  intellect¬ 
ual  attainments,— a  man  in  intellect  at  14, 
and  the  greatest  man  in  Europe  at  25.  Lord 
Brougham’s  mother  certainly  did  not  encour¬ 
age  “baby  talk,”  for  she  said  that  her  son 
spoke  several  words  distinctly  when  but  8% 
months  old.  When  barely  seven  years  of  age 
he  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  High  School, 
and  before  he  was  13  he  left  it  dux.  At  12 
he  read  Laplace’s  Mdcanique  Cdleste,  in 
French,  and  he  died  at  the  “early  age”  of 
90!  Mrs.  Browning’s  education  was  begun  at 
a  very  early  age,  as  was  George  Eliot’s.  Can- 
ova  was  initiated  into  the  principles  of  draw¬ 
ing  so  soon  as  his  hand  could  hold  a  pencil. 
Iu  his  n  uth  year  he  executed  two  small  shrines 
in  Carrara  marble— still  extant.  Wm.  El¬ 
lery  Channing  entered  Harvard  at  14. 
Edward  Everett  at  13  and  became  Bachelor  of 
Arts  at  17  with  the  first  honor  of  his  class 
Flaxman,  the  great  English  sculptor  was  a 
public  exhibitor  at  12  years  of  age.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  placed  in  school  at  seven— 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla,; 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorle 


“years  aftei  he  had  learned  to  read.”  Frobel 
suffered  so  much  from  neglect  in  youth,  that 
the  remembrance  of  it  was  at  the  bottom  of 
his  efforts  for  the  early  training  of  children, 
and  his  noted  work  on  the  education  of  man 
published  GO  years  ago,  deals  chiefly  with  the 
first  seven  years  of  the  child’s  life.  Galileo 
had  a  scholary  father,  and  his  education  began 
very  early.  Raphael’s  training  in  Art,  was 
undoubtedly  early  as  his  first  instructor,  his 
father,  died  when  the  boy  was  but  11.  Oliver 
Goldsmith  learned  his  letters  from  a  maid 
servant  and  went  to  school  at  six.  Grotius 
made  good  Latin  verses  at  nine  and  was  ripe 
for  University  at  12.  George  Grote’s 
mother  grounded  him  in  Latin  and  fitted  him 
for  the  Grammar  School  in  his  sixth  year. 
Leibnitz  learned  Latin  for  himself  at  the  age 
of  eight.  Lord  Macaulay  had  written  a  his¬ 
tory  and  a  Romance  before  he  was  eight  ; 
Hobbes  was  put  in  school  at  four  and  was  able 
before  he  was  14  to  translate  the  Medea  of 
Euripides  (Greek)  into  Latin  iambic  verse* 
Hume  entered  the  Greek  classes  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh  at  11.  Sir  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer  drew  well  at  five,  excellently  at  eight, 
and’was  an  accomplished  draughtsman  at  10. 
Horace  Greeley  learned  to  read  before  he  could 
talk  plainly  and  was  the  “  prodigy  of  the 
neighborhood  for  his  accurate  spelling.” 
Mendelssohn  played  in  public  when  nine  years 
old,  and  at  nine,  Meyerbeer  was  rated  as  the 
best  pianist  in  Berlin.  Samuel  Morse  entered 
Yale  College  at  14.  Prescott,  the  historian, 
entered  Harvard  at  15.  Margaret  Fuller  be 
gan  the  study  of  Latin  at  six.  James  Fenni- 
more  Cooper  entered  Yale  at  13.  Samuel 
Adams  [graduated  from  Harvard  at  18 
Thomas  Jefferson  did  notenter  College  (Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary)  until  17  and  th<m  in  his  second 
year,  in  order  to  make  up  for  time  lost, 
studied  daily,  habitually,  15  hours,  and  for 
exercise  ran  at  twilight,  a  mile  out  of  the  city 
and  back.  John  Quincy  Adams  had  unusual 
training  from  infancy.  Duuiel  Webster  used 
to  say  that  he  could  not  remember  when  he 
did  not  read — having  been  taught  at  such  an 
early  age — and  so  on  indefinitely. 

Of  course,  in  adducing  evidence  of  this 
character,  most  people  will  meet  it  with  the 
argument  that  it  is  of  no  value,  as  it  belongs 
to  persons  of  “talent.”  But  is  it  not  worth 
while  to  ask  how  much  early  intellectual 
training  has  to  do  with  the  development  of 
talent,  and  how  much  “  successful  ”  people  are 
indebted  to  it  for  their  success  ?  And  if  the 
“  gain  ”  of  two  or  three  years  of  time  before 
one  is  20,  is  not  worth  more  than  twice  as 
many  thereafter. 


In  speaking  of  artificial  heat  the  Manu¬ 
facturer  and  Builder  says  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  steam  heat  is  any  “moister’> 
or  in  any  way  different  from  other  kinds. 
Air  warmed  by  passing  over  a  steam  radiator 
is  in  no  way  different  from  that  warmed  by  a 
stove  or  hot-air  furnace.  In  fact,  the  air  is 
more  likely  to  be  impure  in  a  room  heated  by 
steam  radiators  than  in  one  which  is  heated 
by  a  hot-air  furnace,  from  which  a  current  of 
fresh  air  is  constantly  flowing. 


MANY  TOPICS. 

Tomato  Catchup ;  Jersey  Stew;  Berwick 
Sponge  Cake ;  Stoves ;  Royal  Salt;  Bagging 
Crapes. 

The  Farm  Journal  repeats  a  recipe  for 
uncooked  tomato  catchup  every  fall  because 
of  its  superior  excellence.  I  tried  it  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  very  savory  ripe  tomato  pickle,  but 
not  in  the  least  like  the  ordinary  catchup,  and 
I  should  suggest  calling  it  by  some  other  name. 
Does  any  one  know  where  the  word  catchup 
orcatsup  comes  from?  (Webster  says  probably 
of  East  Indian  origin.-Ed.)  I  make  the  regular 
article  every  year  and  as  the  last  was  spoiled 
by  too  much  cayenne  pepper  a  new  recipe  seems 
to  be  needed.  One  of  the  housekeepers  near 
me,  in  giving  a  young  cook  directions  said : 
“Take  what  cayenne  you  could  put  on  the 
point  of  a  penknife  to  a  quart.”  She  also  says 
peel  the  fruit  before  cooking  as  it  facilitates 
the  sifting.  She  boils  it  down  one-half  or 
more  perhaps.  Tomatoes  I  find  are  more 
juicy  later  in  the  season.  Another  good  cook 
boils  the  juice  before  adding  the  pulp  that  it 
may  not  so  easily  burn.  The  better  way  is  to 
make  it  early  in  the  season  but  then  every 
other  work  crowds  it  out.  It  was  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  is  better  to  add  the  vinegar  as 
each  bottle  is  used.  That  was  a  new  idea— as 
also  another  one  to  cook  the  tomatoes  in  the 
vinegar  at  the  first.  Certainly  the  young 
cook  might  take  her  choice  of  several  methods 
and  if  she  is  careful  about  the  cayenne  and 
doesn’t  burn  it,  all  will  be  well. 

Jersey  Stew  —Though  a  Jersey  woman 
said  she  never  heard  of  it  until  a  New  York 
woman  told  her  how  to  make  it— is  not  to  be 
despised,  and  may  come  in  handy  some  day 
when  there  is  no  meat  except  salt  pork. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  an  irou  kettle  with 
slices  of  salt  pork.  Let  it  fry  slowly,  turning 


once  or  twice  till  well  cooked.  Into  the  frying 
mass  put  enough  pared  Irish  potatoes  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle  once  more.  Over 
these  place  pared  sweet  potatoes  being  careful 
these  last  do  not  touch  the  kettle  as  they  scorch 
easily.  From  the  teakettle  pour  enough  hot  wa¬ 
ter  to  nearly  cover  the  potatoes,  add  pepper 
and  salt;  cook  until  done.  Meanwhile  stir  up 
some  flour  and  water  for  thickening,  make  it 
thin,  so  it  will  pour  readily,  and  add  it  slowly, 
shaking  the  kettle  but  never  touching  with  a 
spoon  as  this  breaks  the  potatoes.  The  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  have  the  gravy  smooth  and  the  po¬ 
tatoes  whole  when  it  is  poured,  not  dipoed,  in 
to  the  dish  for  the  table.  “Tomato  catchup  is 
almost  a  necessity  with  Jersey  stew”,  was  the 
closing  remark  of  the  woman  who  gave  me 
these  directions. 

Among  the  old  rules  for  cake, nothing  is  supe- 
riorto  Berwick  sponge  cake,  (Mrs  Howardgtves 
her  method  of  making  this,  on  page  6GS. — Ed  ) 
and  as  some  may  have  forgotten  it  and  others 
have  an  idea  it  is  uncertain  or  too  much  work, 
perhaps  a  repetition  may  uot  be  amiss. 

The  rule  reads:  The  weight  of  the  eggs  in 
sugar  and  of  half  the  eggs  in  flour — and  add 
lemon  juice  and  rind,  or  other  flavors.  But 
it  is  good  enough  with  only  the  flavor  of  fresh 
eggs  and  sugar.  So  try  a  four  egg  rule  as  an 
experiment.  Put  the  eggs  on  the  weight  part 
of  the  scales  and  balance  them  with  granu¬ 
lated  sugar.  Pour  the  sugar  into  the  mixing 
bowl  and  take  two  of  the  eggs  away.  Sift 
flour  into  the  scoop  to  balance  the  other  two. 
Separate  whites  from  yelks  and  beat  the  latter 
thoroughly  with  the  sugar.  About  five 
minutes  vigorous  beating  is  sufficient.  Whip 
the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth  and  add  them  and 
the  flour  to  the  beaten  yelks  and  sugar  at 
once,  beating  them  all  together  one  or  two 
minutes.  Bake  in  a  flat  tin  in  a  moderate 
oven  about  half  an  hour.  It  will  recede  from 
the  side  of  the  pan  when  done.  This  cake 
rather  improves  by  keeping,  at  least  for  eight 
or  10  days,  but  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  out  of 
sight  to  do  that.  Cut  it  through  the  top 
crust  and  .break  it — do  not  slice  it  through, 
especially  the  day  it  is  made. 

“B.  H.  G.”  in  a  late  number  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
says  some  very  sensible  things  as  to  keeping 
up  stoves  during  summer.  For  the  past  two 
years  we  have  done  so  and  nearly  every  month 
a  fire  has  been  made.  Our  stove  is  an  open 
Franklin  for  either  coal  or  wood.  It  is  kept 
filled  with  the  handsome  cones  that  fall  from 
the  evergreens  in  the  yard.  Piled  up  in  the 
grate  and  on  the  hearths  we  fancy  the  stove  is 
rather  ornamental  than  otherwise.  In  the 
end,  the  cones  make  a  delightful  blaze  to 
brighten  up  a  Fall  evening.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  more  interesting  it  is  to  gather 
cones  and  twigs  for  an  open  file  than  for  the 
cooking  of  meals. 

If  the  tea-kettle  hung  on  the  crane  as  in  the 
old  days  would  it  be  the  same?  Probably  not. 
Then  the  open  fire  was  associated  with  tired 
backs  and  smutty  fingers,  not  to  mention  eyes 
filled  with  smoke  and  faces  scorched  in  at¬ 
tending  to  toasts  and  roasts.  Butanopen  fire 
to  rest  by  is  a  foretaste  of  the  millennium,  per¬ 
haps — it  will  hardly  do  to  say  of  Heaven. 

Does  any  one  know,  practically,  whether 
“Royal  Salt”  advertised  in  the  Rural  is 
what  it  claims  to  be — a  positive  preventive  of 
rancid  butter  ?  Is  it  as  good  as  imported  salt  ? 
(Will  some  one  having  used  this  salt,  please 
report?  Ed.)  Who  wants  to  use  anything  im¬ 
ported  if  the  same  or  better  can  be  made  in, 
the  United  States  ? 

We  have  just  finished  the  grape  harvest, 
Concords.  There  was  no  fruit  to  speak  of  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  bags,  and  many  of  them  were 
torn  by  the  rain  and  wind  or  blown  away.  A 
few  were  in  good  condition,  so  that  for  the 
2,200  bags  put  on,  we  had  about  200  pounds  of 
fine  large  grapes.  Most  of  the  bagging  was 
done  while  the  grapes  were  in  blossom.  Some 
before  the  buds  had  opened.  As  the  rosebug 
came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold,  very  soon 
after  the  fragrant  blossoms  announced  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  evident  we  should  have  had  no 
fruit  at  all  only  ,for  the  early  work  with  the 
bags.  And  as  the  rot  began  its  ravages  soon 
after  the  grapes  formed,  probably  that  would 
have  destroyed  the  crop  had  there  been  no 
bugs. 

As  a  financial  operation,  our  bagging  was 
not  a  great  success  :  but  we  have  had  the 
fruit  for  home  use  and  should  have  gone  with¬ 
out  otherwise.  Bagged  grapes  bring  from  2% 
to  3 )4  cents  per  pound, from  manufacturers  of 
unfermented  wine.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
hear  the  reports  of  those  who  applied  20,000 
bags  or  more  and  paid  75  cents  per  thousaud 
for  the  bags  and  as  much  more  for  pinning 
them  on. 

Ives  grapes  seem  uot  to  have  suffered  much 
from  either  the  rot  or  the  rosebug. 

MRS  ALICE  R.  DODGE. 

Cumberland  Co.  N.  J. 


Charles  Dudley  Warner  speaking  of  in¬ 
teresting  people  in  Harper’s  Monthly,  says  of 
women  that  some  are  interesting  for  five 


minutes,  some  for  10,  some  for  an  hour ;  some 
are  not  exhausted  in  a  whole  day;  and  some 
(and  this  shows  the  signal  leniency  of  Prov¬ 
idence)  are  perennially  entertaining,  even  in 
the  presence  of  masculine  stupidity. 

Mr.  Warner  is  impressed  with  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  schools  and  colleges  for  women 
— impressed  also  with  the  co  educating  in¬ 
stitutions.  He  thinks  there  is  no  sight  more 
inspiring  tbau  an  assemblage  of  four  or  five 
hundred  young  women  attacking  literature, 
science,  and  all  the  arts — and  that  the  grace 
and  courage  of  the  attack  alone  are  worth  all 
it  costs.  All  the  arts  and  science  and  lifera 
ture  are  benefited,  but  he  says  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  that  should  be  in  view  is  unattained 
if  the  young  women  are  not  made  more  in¬ 
teresting,  both  to  themselves  and  to  others. 
Finally  he  would  suggest  that  the  education 
of  our  daughters  be  directed  towards  makinr 
them  interesting  women,  and  add  what  a 
fascinating  country  this  would  be  about  the 
year  1898. 


HOUSEWORK. 


How  many  women  are  there  who  look  upon 
their  housework  as  their  work,  their  business, 
and  realize  that  they  save  by  doing  their  own 
work,  just  what  it  would  cost  to  hire  the  same 
work  done,  in  addition  to  boarding  the  help 
aside  from  securing  that  delightful  privacy 
which  is  lost  with  hired  help  about?  Who 
ever  heard  a  man  complain  because  his  daily 
work  takes  all  his  tune,  leaving  none  for  some 
other  business;  yet  we  frequently  hear  house¬ 
keepers  making  just  this  complaint,  as  though 
they  begrudged  the  time  necessary  for  their 
work,  as  though  it  were  no  employment  of 
theirs,  but  au  unavoidable  reality  imposing  it¬ 
self  upon  them,  consuming  time  rightfully  be¬ 
longing  to  some  other  pursuit.  Such  women 
make  a  mistake  in  doing  work  that  calls  forth 
a  daily  remonstrance  and  if  possible,  they 
should  employ  their  time  more  to  their  taste 
and  hire  the  dreaded  kitchen  work  done. 

Because  a  woman  does  her  own  housework 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  her  whole 
mind  and  tune  are  to  be  monopolized  by  cook¬ 
ing  and  cleaning,  although  every  woman 
knows  or  should  know  before  becoming  a 
housekeeper,  that  cooking  and  cleaniug  are 
realities  that  do  consume  both  time  and 
strength.  But  it  is  the  privilege  of  every 
woman  to  make  her  work  as  light  as  possible 
— to  so  arrange  a  system  of  work  that  it  will 
not  require  her  whole  time,  but  the  time 
actually ‘necessary  for  the  work  should  not  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  anything  else,  as 
so  much  time  lost,  for  it  is  not,  and  the  women 
who  keep  up  a  continual  grumbling,  do  them¬ 
selves  an  injustice  and  create  a  ‘dislike  for 
housework  in  their  daughters. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


DAISY  CRULLERS. 

Three  quarts  of  flour,  nine  teaspoonfuls  oi 
baking  powder,  in  the  flour,  three  eggs,  three 
cups  of  sugar,  one  lump  of  butter  size  of  a 
hickory  nut  but  not  a  bit  larger,  one  cup  of 
milk,  three  good-size  boiled  potatoes  mashed, 
nutmeg  to  taste.  Mash  the  potatoes  while  hot, 
put  sugar,  butter,  eggs  and  milk  in  when  cool. 
Makes  one  hundred  crullers.  Put  into  a  stone 
pot  and  keep  in  a  cool  place  as  long  as  they  last. 
They  will  keep  moist  and  good  for  some  time. 

SPONGE  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  flour,  a  small 
spoonful  of  baking  powder  in  flour.  Mix 
yelks  with  sugar,  whites  beat  to  a  froth,  and 
add.  Put  flour  in  last.  Stir  quickly  and 
just  enoug  h  to  get  the  flour  in. 

MRS.  P.  V.  B.  DEMAREST. 


St3s  Easy  to  Dye 

WITH 

PljmOHBjJyfS 

Superior 

IN 

Strength, 
Fastness. 
Beauty, 

AND 

Simplicity. 

Warranted  to  color  more  goods  than  any 
other  dyes  ever  made,  and  to  give  moie  bril¬ 
liant  and  durable  colors.  Ask  for  t lie  Dia¬ 
mond,  and  take  no  other;  36  colors,  10  cts.  each. 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  lit. 

For  Gilding  or  Bronzing  Fancy  Articles  USE 

DIAMOND  PAINTS. 

Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  Copper.  Only  to  cts. 

Portraits. 

A  Portfolio  of  beautiful  baby  pic¬ 
tures  from  life,  1  rinted  on  line 
plate  paper  by  patent  photo 
process,  sent  irce  to  Mother  of 
any  Baby  bom  within  a  year. 
Every  Mother  wants  these 
pictures ;  send  at  once.  Give 
Baby’s  name  and  age. 
uuciic  mnuAnnsnw  &  r.n  . 


u 

WASTE 

■ 

EMBROIDERY  SILK 

1 

I 

Factory  Ends  at  half  price;  one  ounce  In  a 
box— all  good  Silk  and  good  colors.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  -id  cents.  100  Crazy  Stitches 
in  ench  package.  Send  Postal  note  or  Stamps 
to  THE  BRAINERD  &  AIHINTUONG  Sl’OOI. 
SILK  CO.,  021  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
or  409  Broadway,  New  York. 

L 

MEITTXOIT 


PIANOS  FROM 

$150  to  $1500 


flinORT 


ORGANS  from 

$35  to  $500. 


Famous  for  Beauty,  Sweetness. 
Durability.  No  Agents.  Sent 
from  factory  direct  to  purchaser. 
You  save  the  enormous  exitonsos 
(of  agents.  Guaranteed  six 
•  years,  and  sent  for  trial  in  your 
town  home.  VICTORIOUS  for 
g  HO  YEARS.  Catalogue  free. 

MarchaU  Smith,235E.21stSt.N.Y 


III  health  modifies  all  possible  goodness. 
Restore  your  health  by  using  Warner’s  Log 
Cabin  Sarsaparilla.  It  purifies  the  blood, 
regulates  the  liver.  Try  it — 120  doses  for 
§1.00.  Sold  by  your  druggist.  There  is  no 
Sarsaparilla  “just  as  good.”  Get  it. 


(t7G.  on  to  DO  A  Month  can  be  made 

IU  wording  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  1  o  the  business.  Spare  momen  is  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  1009  Main  St„  Richmond.  Va. 


TlflftTfS  Forming  with  Green  Manures 

The  Fourth  Edition  now  ready.  Price 
bound  in  paper,  05  cts;  In  cloth,  8jtl .  Will  be  sent 
for  cash,  free  of  postage.  Address 

DR.  HARLAN,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


to  #8  a  day.  Samples  worth  SI. 50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Hatetv  Rein  Holder  Go.,  Holly.  Mi an. 


GOLD 

FKKU. 


Live  at  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  un  tha» 
I  nt  anything  elso  in  the  world.  Either  nex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  Fltuic.  Address,  Tkuk  <k  Co..  Augusta.  Maine. 


A  P  CM  TO  WANTED.  Men  or  Women.  Address 
HUQrl  I  O  SWEDISH  MFG.  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


9  PCIITC  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useiul  Artl- 
t.  ULU  I  d  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Apts,  and 
Dealt.: rs sell  large  an. inti  ties.  Cll  ICAOO  SCALK  CO. .  Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 

V  Southern  Ciilifu 


JOHN  R 


For  free  information  concern¬ 
ing  Agricultural  I.and  in 
lilornia,  address  with  stamp, 

1S1.ER,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


pterfUanratt#  gMvertiising. 


THE  CHAMPION 

Blood-purifier,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  leads 
an  others  in  age,  merit,  and  popularity.  It 
tones  up  the  system,  improves  the  appetite, 
strengthens  the  nerves,  and  vitalizes  the 
Blood.  Just  what  you  need.  Try  it. 

“  I  am  selling  your  goods  freely,  and  more 
of  AVer’s  Sarsaparilla  than  of  all  other  blood- 
medicines  put  together.” — R.  A.  McWilliams. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  .T.  C.  Ayer  &Co.,  Lowell,  Mass 
Price  $1;  six  bottles,  §5.  Worth  §5  a  bottle. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THD  RURAL  NSW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  oents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  8d.) 

France .  3.04  (1614  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 12914  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  os 
application. 

Srstarad  at  the  Pcst-offlo*  at  New  York  City,  ST.  Y,. 

M  mv.CX  vr.'.ln ; 
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Saturday,  October  13,  1888. 

Sidney  Hinman  has  just  arrived  in  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.  from  New  York  in  a  skiff  eight 
feet  long  by  three  and  half  feet  wide.  He 
carried  a  main-sail  and  a  jib  and  encountered 

a  severe  storm  in  the  Sound .  There  has 

been  a  serious  strike  on  the  Chicago  street 
railways  during  the  past  *  eek.  Several  seri¬ 
ous  conflicts  with  the  police  have  taken  place. 
More  trouble  is  looked  for .  Chief  Jus¬ 

tice  Fuller  was  last  Monday  sworn  in,  accord- 
to  the  impressive  rites  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Associate  Justice  Miller 
administered  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  ceremony  about  20  attorneys  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  practice  at  the  Supreme  Court  bar, 
and  the  new  Chief  Justice  adjourned  the 
Court.  After  the  ceremony  all  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  called  at  the  White  House 

to  pay  their  respects  to  the  President . 

A  secret  organization  of  Anarchists,  embrac¬ 
ing  many  prominent  citizens  of  Widfieldt 
Kan.,  has  just  been  unearthed.  It  is  called 

the  “National  Order  of  Videttes.” . 

A  live  electric  light  wire  at  Houston  street  and 
Bowery,  this  city,  on  Saturday  afternoo^ 
knocked  over  a  car-horse,  gave  a  stirring 
shock  to  a  number  of  passengers  in  the  car, 
set  fire  to  the  elevated  railway  structure  and 
cut  up  numerous  other  antics  before  a  line-man 

finally  brought  it  into  subjection . 

In  the  Mexican  district  of  Ures  an  eruptive 
fever  is  causing  many  deaths . Jack¬ 

sonville  continues  to  suffer  from  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic,  though  the  number  of  new 

cases  daily  has  diminished  a  little . 

— From  China  and  Japan  it  is  reported  that 
terrible  storms  about  the  beginning  of  the 
month  caused  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  lives 

and  an  immense  destruction  of  property . 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  has  entered  Anal 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  its 
suits  to  dissolve  the  Mormon  Church  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  to  have  its  property  declared  escheat¬ 
ed  to  the  Government:  over  a  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver . Nearly  two  hundred  people 

were  injured  by  the  giving  way  of  weak  tim¬ 
bers  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  St. 
Mary’s  Catholic  Church  at  Reading,  Pa  ,  on 
Sunday;  of  this  number  but  one  has  died 

though  several  are  seriously  hurt . A 

new  Russian  loan  of  fifteen  million 

rubles  has  been  started . 

_ The  majority  report  of  the  Utah  Commis¬ 
sion  renews  and  emphasizes  the  doctrine  that 
Utah  should  not  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  state  until  the  Mormons  shall  give  full  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  abandoned  polygamy,  and 
until  the  National  Constitution  shall  be  so 
amended  as  to  prohibit  polygamy  in  all  parts 

of  the  United  States . The  state  of 

Sonora,  Mex.,  levies  a  tax  of  $2  on  every  baby 

born  within  its  limits . .  A  grand 

stand  which  had  been  erected  at  Quincy,  111., 
to  accommodate  6,000  people,  on  Wednesday 
night  partially  collapsed,  causing  injury  to 
500  or  more  individuals.  About  150  were 
seriously  injured,  yet,  at  last  accounts,  none 
had  died,  although  there  are  many  who 

cannot  recover... . A  new  line  of 

steamers  to  run  between  New  York  and 

Norfolk  is  proposed . Few 

signs  yet  of  an  adjournment  by  Congress. 
Senators  are  now  indulging  in  a  tariff  debate. 
Members  of  the  House  are  watching  the  Sen¬ 
ators . New  York  City  politics  are  badly 

mixed.  There  are  four  candidates  for  Mayor, 
named  by  the  Republican,  Labor,  County  De¬ 
mocracy  and  Tammany  Hall.  The  Mug¬ 
wumps  are  trying  to  defeat  Hill  and  elect  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  fight  promises  to  be  intensely  bit¬ 
ter _ A  "road-sculler”  race,  with  noted  oars¬ 

men  as  competitors  is  in  progress  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  The  men  sit  on  wheeled  ma¬ 
chines  which  they  propel  by  work  similar  to 

that  done  in  rowing . Wm.  A.  West,  chief 

inspector  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  has 
just  issued  his  report.  He  shows  that  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  12.957,611  pieces  of  mail 
matter  were  registered,  of  which  only  845  were 
lost,  or  one  piece  in  every  15,334  pieoes  hand¬ 
led.  A  comparative  statement  is  given  which 
shows  that  in  1885,  10,531,642  pieces  were  reg¬ 
istered  and  1.243  l06t,  or  one  in  every  8,472 
pieces  handled,  in  1887, 11,914,792  pieces  were 
registered,  of  which  one  in  every  11,187  were 
lost,  In  1886,  11,102,607  pieces  were  regis¬ 
tered,  and  of  this  number  one  in  every  10,655 

pieces  were  lost . Already  the  steamers 

running  between  Hong  Kong  and  Ban 
Francisco  bring  fewer  Chinese.  This  is 
the  first  result  of  the  new  law  ..The 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  been  collecting  statistics  regarding 
the  amounts  of  the  mortgages  in  Illinois. 

It  will  show  some  surprising  figures . 

A  terrible  railroad  accident  occured  on  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  at  Mud  Run  last  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Tne  accident  occurred  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  evening.  Seven  long 
trains  loaded  with  people  going  to  attend  the 
celebration  of  the  Father  Matthew  Society 
followed  each  other  over  the  track.  In 
some  unexplained  manner  one  train 
smashed  into  another.  Over  80  persons 

were  killed,  100  more  injured . 

Six  Chinamen  attempted  to  pass  into  this 
couuiry  from  Canada  last  Wednesday.  They 
came  on  the  Canada  Pacific  railroad  in  bond 
and  claimed  to  be  residents  of  the  United 
States.  The  collector  of  customs  at  Piatts- 
burg  refused  to  allow  them  to  enter  this  coun¬ 
try  and  they  were  sent  back  to  Montreal. 
Meanwhile  the  Chinamen  are  the  wards  of  the 


railway  companies.  They  must  either  stay  in 
Canada  by  payment  of  $50  poll-tax  or  the 
company  must  send  them  back  to  Hong-Kong. 
Meantime  orders  have  been  telegraphed 
to  the  Pacfic  end  of  the  railway  to  take  no 

more  Chinamen  as  passengers .  A 

steamer  loaded  with  16,000  gallons  of  refined 
oil  in  tanks  caught  fire  in  Brooklvn  Thursday, 
and  caused  a  loss  of  $500,000.  The  oil  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.. .  New  York  con¬ 
fidence  men  are  unusually  bold  just  now . 

The  case  of  Adam  Badeau  against  Mrs. 
General  Grant  was  set  down  for  Thursday, 
but  owing  to  Counsel’s  inability  to  proceed  at 
present  another  postponement  was  made. 

. The  Steamer  Baltic  sank  at  her 

dock  in  Liverpool  last  Monday . . 

A  party  of  25  engineers  are  *at  work  around 
Joliet  Ills,  mapping  out  a  route  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  Hennepin  Canal  ..A  tramp  gained 
entrance  to  the  Eighth  Lutheran  Church,  near 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Wednesday,  and  set  fire  to 
the  altar,  which  was  burned,  and  the  church 
was  saved  only  by  the  timely  discovery  of  the 
flames.  The  tramp  escaped  ..Governor 
Gordon  and  other  State  officials  of  Georgia 

were  re-elected  without  opposition  . A 

curious  bet  has  been  made  at  Charleston,  Ind. 
A  prominent  young  lady  of  Democratic  views 
promises  to  marry  a  well-known  young  man 
if  Harrison  is  elected.  If  not  the  young  man 

is  to  pay  her  $100 . A  coal  famine  with 

higher  prices  for  fuel  is  what  threatens  all 
towns  and  cities  along  the  Ohio  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  rivers  ..Chief,  the  big  elephant  bej 
longing  to  Forepaugh’s  circus,  became  unruly 
while  being  unloaded  at  Philadelphia,  Wed¬ 
nesday.  He  broke  loose  and  put  his  keepers 
to  flight.  25  bullets  were  fired  into 

his  body  and  he  will  probably  die . 

James  C.  Flood  the  “Bonanza  King”  is  dy¬ 
ing  of  Bright’s  disease  at  Carlsbad . 

Senator  Edmunds  introduced  a  bill  this  week 
to  pay  the  widow  ot  Chief  Justice  Waite  $8,745, 
a  sum  equal  to  the  balance  of  his  salary  for  the 
year  in  which  he  died,  and  this  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  Wednesday . . Judge  Thur¬ 

man  has  given  $2,000  to  the  Democratic  Cam¬ 
paign  fund.  How  much  did  Candidate  Mor¬ 
ton  give  the  Republicans  ? . The  colored 

people  of  Maryland  are  holding  an  industrial 
fair  at  Baltimore  which  is  attracting  much  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  their  first  attempt  in  that  line. 
.  The  retaliation  bill  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  shelved  by  the  Senate  committee  on 

foreign  affairs .  Eight  citizens  of  Jack- 

son  Miss,  who  violated  the  quarantine  law 
by  returning  to  the  city,  during  the  epi¬ 
demic,  were  fined  $25  each . 

- »  ♦  - 

A  Blessed  State  ol  Affairs. 

It  is  a  blessed  state  of  affairs  when  good  be¬ 
comes  contagious.  When  the  endeavor  to 
achieve  one  object  accomplishes  many.  Fav¬ 
orable  results  sometimes  get  into  occult  sym¬ 
pathy  with  an  established  instance  of  their 
kind  and  follow  with  that  persistency  which 
sometimes  characterizes  extremes  of  good  and 
bad  luck,  and  accounts  for  the  expression,  “It 
never  rains  but  it  pours.”  For  instance: 

Danville,  Des  Moines  Co.,  Ia.,  July  11,  ’88. 

Compound  Oxygen  saved  my  life  by  the 
blessing  of  God.  mrs.  s.  a.  swan. 

Haggertstown,  Md.,  July  14,  1888. 

If  it  had  not  been  lor  Compound  Oxygen  I 
would  have  been  under  the  sod. 

C.  H.  SPANGLER. 

Gainesville,  Ga.,  July  21,  1888. 

I  fully  believe  that  Compound  Oxygen  sav¬ 
ed  my  son’s  life.  m.  a.  turner. 

Suffolk,  Va.,  July  10,  1888. 

I  have  used  your  Compound  Oxygen,  and 
have  been  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

L.  S.  WHALEY. 

We  publish  a  brochure  of  200  pages,  regard¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  Compound  Oxygen  on  inva¬ 
lids  suffering  from  consumption,  asthma,  bron¬ 
chitis,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  hay  fever,  headache, 
debility,  rheumatism,  neuralgia;  all  chronic 
and  nervous  disorders.  It  will  be  sent,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  one  addressing  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
331  Montgomery  St., San  Francisco,  Cal.  —Adv. 

■  ■  •  •  • . 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  October,  13,  1888. 

The  apple  export  business  is  in  full  force. 
Last  week  we  sent  from  this  country  to  Eng¬ 
land  72,000  barrels.  Prices  on  the  other  side 
range  from  $1.87j^to  $2.75.  Baldwins  and 
Greenings  sell  best.  The  supply  of  Newtown 
Pippins  never  equals  the  demand  on  the  other 

side . Hardly  a  week  passes  without  a 

suggestion  of  a  new  substance  to  take  the 
place  of  jute-bagging.  Palmetto  bark  fibre 
is  the  latest.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  case  of  fine  wire  netting  to  be  used 

several  years  will  be  used  eventually . 

.  .Experiments  with  Pasteur’s  method  of  ex¬ 
terminating  the  rabbits  in  Australia,  have 

proved  successful . The  next  National 

Convention  of  Cattle  Growers,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Consolidated  Cattle  Gl  ower’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago,  convening  at  2  P.  M.  Monday, 
November  19th,  next.  One  of  tne  most  inter, 
estmg  features  of  the  meeting  will  probably 
be  the  discussion  growing  out  of  the  report 
which  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Pickerell  will  make,  of 
the  Texas  fever  experiments  that  have  been 
conducted  at  the  Chicago  stock-yards  this 
summer.  Secretary,  Alvin  H.  Sanders,  226 

La  Salle  St.,  Chicago.... . Omaha  people 

think  their  pork  packing  business  will  be  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  that  of  Chicago.  What  do 


I  Chicago  people  think  ?  . The 

English  Royal  Agricultural  Society  have 
issued  a  prize  list  for  jams,  preserved  fruit, 
&c.,  in  connection  with  the  society’s  jubilee 
meeting  next  year  at  W indsor.  There  are  two 
sets  of  prizes,  one  for  fruit  growers,  open  to 
individuals  and  associations  of  growers,  and 
the  other  manufacturers  of  jams  who  are  not 
fruit  growers.  One  condition  of  the  compe¬ 
titions  is  that  the  jam  and  preserved  fruit  and 
jellies  must  be  prepared  exclusively  from 
fruits  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1888. 
The  object  is  to  get  up  an  increased  interest  in 

fruit  canning  &c . Wilmington, 

Del.,  opened  its  first  agricultural  fair  Tues¬ 
day,  ana  Secretary  Bayard  was  the 

orator  of  the  occasion .  .... 

The  present  orange  crop  in  Florida  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  within  the  history  of  the  State. 
The  estimate  is  that  the  yield  will  be  fully 
4,000  0<)0  boxes.  Will  oranges  be  cheap?.... 
Over  2,000.000  lambs  are  slaughtered  in  this 
city  every  year.  We  lead  the  world  in  lamb¬ 
killing  .  .Massachusetts  has  this  year  ap¬ 
propriated  $81,421.75  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  . The  cost  of  keeping  a  sheep  one 

ypar  in  Montana  is  put  at  30  cents . 

The  American  Association  of  Jacks  and 
Jennets  is  the  latest.  It  was  organized  at 
Springfield,  Ills.,  Sept.  17.  W.  H.  Good- 
pasture,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  Secretary.  It  is 
said  that  over  $50,000,000  are  invested  in  jacks 
and  jennets  in  this  country,  and  if  mules  are 
added,  the  sum  would  exceed  $100,000,000. 
No  class  of  stock  has  been  so  much  neglected 
and  none  would  respond  to  good  breeding, 
care  and  management  more  profitably  or 
readily.  This  neglect  is  worse  in  other 
countries  than  this,  and  American  breeders 
need  fear  no  competition  from  abroad  . . . 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  efforts 
are  again  being  made  to  create  a  boom  for  the 
Angora  goat  ....  A  correspondent  of 
the  Ohio  Farmer  writes  that  Idaho  cattle  are 
now  being  laid  down  in  New  York  in  less  than 
120  hours  from  the  Idaho  ranges,  25,00  miles 
distant.  The  stock  is  fed  and  watered  in  tran¬ 
sit.  The  running  speed  on  the  Union  Pacific 
ranges  is  from  40  to  45  miles  through.  It  is 
intended  to  establish  a  regular  rapid  transit 
line,  each  train  being  equipped  with  a  dining 
and  sleeping  car.  Tne  stock  will  not  be  un¬ 
loaded,  and  the  only  delay  will  be  for  wa¬ 
ter  . It  is  said  that  the  Marshalltown 

(Iowa)  Barbed  Wire  Works,  will,  owing  to 
exorbitant  freight  rates,  be  compelled 
to  move  their  plant  East . . 


weather  in  July,  which  hastened  the  harvest 
fully  ten  days.  Since  harvest  began  little  or 
no  rain  has  fallen,  which  has  enabled  the 
farmers  to  secure  the  grain  in  good  shape. 
All  the  grain  thrashed  so  far  has  been  dry 
and  in  good  condition,  except  where  it'is 
stack-burned  on  account  of  its  being  cut  be¬ 
fore  fully  ripe  and  stacked  before  cured. 

Oats  are  a  light  crop,  having  rusted  badly 
and  also  blighted  some.  Many  places  will  have 
to  ship  in  oats  before  another  crop,  while  oth¬ 
er  parts  report  a  small  surplus. 

Owing  to  the  ruling  high  prices  farmers 
are  disposed  to  sell  their  grain  as  quickly  as 
they  can, and  in  many  instances  will  sell  them 
selves  short  of  seed.  From  all  parts  of  the 
territory  come  reports  of  prairie  fires,  which 
have  destroyed  thousands  of  acres  of  grain  in 
the  stack  and  which  must  amountto  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  bushels  of  all  kinds  of  grains. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  after  carefully 
reviewing  all  obtainable  figures  concludes 
that  the  following  is  a  fair  representation  of 
this  season’s  production  of  wheat  compared 
with  last  year: 

1888.  18S7. 

Winter  crop . 255,000,000  293.000.000 

Spring  crop . 180.000.000  163.000,000 

Total,  bushels . 385,OCO.OOO  456,000,000 

The  abatement  to  be  made  in  comparative 
weight  of  the  grain  is  considerable.  Last 
year’s  crop  is  reported  as  having  been  58.5 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  If  this  season’s  crop 
averages  56  pounds  its  equivalent  will  be 
370,000,000  bushels  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s 
weight,  or  as  compared  with  the  456,000,000 
bushels  reported. 


Farmers  and  others  who  have  a  little  leisure 
time  for  the  next  few  months  will  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  write  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co., 
of  Richmond,  Va.  They  offer  great  induce¬ 
ments  to  persons  to  work  for  them  all  or  part 
of  their  time. — Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  October  IS,  1888. 


Crops  &  iHorkrts. 


Saturday,  October  13,  1888. 

The  October  crop  returns  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  the  condition  of  the 
present  corn  crop  has  been  equaled  only  three 
times  in  10  years,  and  is  exceeded  materially 
only  by  that  of  1879,  when  the  condition  was 
98,  and  the  subsequent  ascertained  yield  28 
bushels  by  the  census  of  1880.  The  present 
average  of  condition  is  92,  against  94.2  in 
September. 

The  condition  of  buckwheat  has  declined 
heavily  from  93.7  last  month  to  79.1,  mainly 
from  the  effects  of  frosts,  as  this  grain  is  pro¬ 
duced  only  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

The  average  condition  of  the  potato  crop  is 
about  87.  a  decline  of  less  than  four  points. 
New  York  stands  at  82,  Michigan  at  83,  a  de¬ 
cline  of  six  and  seven  points  respectively. 

Tobacco  has  fully  maintained  the  condition 
of  last  month,  averaging  for  all  kinds  88.3. 

The  general  average  yield  of  winter  wheat 
is  12  bushels  per  acre,  and  spring  wheat 
slightly  over  10  bushels.  The  quality  is  much 
below  the  average,  which  will  still  further  re¬ 
duce  the  supply. 

The  average  of  reported  condition  of  cotton 
is  78.9,  a  decline  from  83.8  in  September. 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  show  the  great¬ 
est  reduction,  and  Texas,  Florida,  and  North 
Carolina  the  least. 

A  special  report  to  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Commerce  from  Chicago  says:  The  hog  has 
been  and  is  still  the  mam  source  of  profit  to 
the  farmer.  Prices  have  been  remunerative, 
and  there  has  been  no  inducement  whatever 
to  keep  them  back  a  single  day  after  they  were 
fit  to  market,  hence  we  have  had  a  steady  flow 
of  hogs  for  over  a  year.  We  cannot  recall  a 
time  when  at  this  season  hogs  were  so  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  up  as  now.  In  fact,  the  spring 
pigs  must  be  the  mam  reliance  for  fall  and 
winter  packing.  The  prospect  of  an  immense 
crop  of  corn  does  not  indicate  any  increase  in 
hogs  in  the  near  future.  Hogs  have  to  be 
grown  and  made  just  as  a  crop  of  corn,  the 
only  difference  is  that  it  takes  double  the  time 
to  make  a  hog  that  it  does  to  grow  a  crop  of 
corn.  Those  who  have  hogs  are  shoving  the 
new  corn  into  them  as  fast  as  possible.  Buyers 
locate  every  hog  fit  to  s  ip,  but  it  takes  weeks 
now,  where  it  did  days  in  former  seasons,  to 
pick  up  a  car  load  of  hogs  in  any  of  our 
great  corn  and  hog  districts. 

It  is  reported  that  the  grape  crop  of  Califor¬ 
nia  this  year  is  much  below  the  average  in 
size  and  quality  of  fruit.  The  early  grapes 
coming  as  they  do,  from  the  large  valleys  of 
the  interior  of  the  state,  where  the  weather 
has  been  unusally  warm  and  the  drought  has 
had  its  greatest  effect,  arrive  in  the  market, 
in  an  apparently  dead  and  unattractive  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  report  of  the  Territorial  Statistician  of 
Dakota  states  that  the  farmers  will  be  obliged 
to  come  south  of  the  frost  line  to  secure  their 
seed  Some  spots  were  not  injured  by  frost, 
but  these  are  not  enough  to  cut  any  figure.  Cen¬ 
tral  Dakota  has  produced  a  fair  crop,  and  of 
good  milling  quality.  Two  or  three  of  the 
newer  settled  counties  report  good  crops. 
South  Dakota  was  badly  injured  by  the  hot 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  6  11-16  6  13-16  .  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  7  13-16  7  5-16 

Good  Ordinary . 8 836  .  .  ’ 

.Strict  Good  Ordinary..  8-y  <j% 

Low  Middling  .  9  5-16  9  7-16 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9  9-16  9  11-16  ...*' 

Middling .  9  13-16  9  15-16  . ! 

Good  Middling . 10>6  1QV 

Strict  Good  Middling. .  1036  locfe 

Middling  Fair . 10%  10% 

Fair . 11%  11%  ...... 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 6%  I  Low  Middling  .  836 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7  5-16  |  Middling . . . 9^ 

The  speculative  market  developed  a  much  better 
feeling  to  day,  and  yesterday’s  loss  was  regained  In  a 
great  measure  Closing  prices  are  6  points  up  on  Oc¬ 
tober  and  2.0.6  points  on  later  deliveries,  with  a  fair 
business  reported.  Sales,  108,000  bales. 

Poultby-Live-FowIs.  near-by,  per  ft,9®9%c:  fowls 
Western,  per  ft,9®9%c-  roosters,  per  ft.  6c:  tur¬ 
keys.  per  ft  10312c:  ducks,  western,  per  pair,  50®  65c- 
geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  25@1  40;  chickens;  spring! 
per  lb.  9@10c. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  per  ft,  7@13c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  —  ;  do  western,  9®lie:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz.  *3  25:  do  dark,  per  doz,  *2  0O@2  25; 
chickens  Philadelphia  spring,  14®18c:  do  western  do, 
8@12c;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  8®20c;  do,  9@llc. 

Game.— Woodcock,  per  pair,  $1;  Partridges,  per 
pair  75c® $1  25;  Wild  Ducks,  per  pair,  8i>c(4$l  00. 
Grouse,  per  pair,  60@55c;  English  Snipe,  per  doz.,  $1  50 

©Hops.— State,  1888,  best,  30® 32c:  do,  good  to  prime, 
25ft28c;  do.  1887,  fair,  14@16:  do  common,  12®13;  do, 
old,6n)’o;  California,  Ichoice,  27@29c;  do  good,  1S@16; 
do  common,  9®  12. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hav— Choice  Timothy,  85@90c 
good  do  75@80c,  shipping  55@60c;  Clover,  50c;  mixed, 
55-a. 60c.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  70®75e;  short  do,  55c;  oat. 
45c. 

Beans.— Marrows,  $2  25;  medium,  choice,  *2  00; 
pea  $1  90®1  95;  red  kidneys,  *2  25  :  foreign,  mediums, 
1  35®  1  55;  do  small,  $2  05® 2  10:  California  Lima,  $3  00 
@$8  05;  green  peas,  new,  $1  75®1  80. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.- Long  island,  per  bbl, $175® 
185:  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  $1  50 <4*1  65;  Sweets,  per  bbl, 
$1  50®$2  00,  Onions,  State  per  bbl  2  00 <42  25:  Orange 
Co, per  bbl,  $125»P0;  Cabbages.  Long  Island,  per  100, 
$1  50  ®2  50:  tomatoes,  per  crate  25  40c;  cucumbers  per 
thousand.  $1 00  <o*l  25:  corn,  p«»r  1U0.  40  <4*1 ;  Egg  Plant, 
per  bbl,  #1  25®$l  75,  Beans.  Lima  $150®*1  75;  Squash, 
per  bbl,  $1  00(4*1  75:  Turnips,  Russia,  75c@*l  00;  Cau¬ 
liflower,  per  bbl.  75@*2  00. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Peaches,  Jersey,  best,  $100® 
$125;  do  do,  common  to  choice,  25@75c.  Apples, 
Pippin,  per  bbl,  $1  50«<$2  25  ;  do  do,  King,  $2  25®z  50; 
do,  Malden’s  Blush,  *2  25©2  50;  do,  Gravensteln ,  $3  U0 
fc*350;  do,  Baldwin,  $1  00®1  65.  do,  Greening,  $1  c5@ 

1  75:  do  common,  *1  25..  1  40.  Pears.  Duchess,  $3  00® 

4  00;  Bartlett,  per  box,  *2  00 <43  35;  do  Beurre  Bose;  per 
bbl,  *6  00®8  00;  do  Bartlett,  per  keg.  SI  50<44  0o;  do  Vir- 
galieu,  per  obi,  *3  00<«4  00;  ao  Sheldon,  do  4  00®5  00; 
do  Seekel,  p  r  hf.  bbl,  *3  00-44  50:  do  Beurre  d’Anjou. 
per  bbl.  *4  00  jlo  00:  do  luferior,  do.  $2  00®2  50  Grapes, 
Delaware,  per  lb,  6®7c;  do  Catawba,  do.  5® 6c;  Con- 
cord,  2  3c;  do,  do,  Niagara,  6 <a8e.  Plums,  Damson, 
per  crate.  $1  25®—.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice 
to  fancy,  per  bbl,  $7  75*8  50;  do  do,  colored,  $6  50® 

7  50;  do  do;  per  crate.  $2  21*2  75  ;  do  Jersey,  do,  (1  50@ 

2  00.  Quinces  per  bbl,  $1  5U@$3  50. 

Fbuit8  Dried— Apples.— Evaporated,  new,  good  to 
choice,  6%@7c;  dodo,  old,  choice  to  fancy,  6%<«7%c; 
do,  common  to  prime,  evaporated,  5®6c  do,  sliced, 
new,  4@5J4c,  do,  coarse,  cut,  4@4%c.  Cherries,  new, 
18%®15c.  Raspberries,  new,  20,*<2.  Hlaes  o-  rries, 
5-  5 %e.  Huckleberries,  11®. 3.  Peaches,  Delaware’ 
evaporated  peeled.  I6.*22c  do  do  do.  unpeeled,  8%@ 
10;  do.  North  Carolina,  sun-dried,  peeled,  9v»12c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  at  steady  prices,  with  moderate 
demands.  Fancy  hand  picked  quotedat  4%®4%c  and 
farmers’  grades  at  4J4'»4%c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Potatoes. -Jersey,  30@55c.  per_ 
bush,  basket;  Southern  New  Rose,  cnoice,  per  bbl.  *175 
®2;  do,  do.  medium  10  prime,  *1®L  50;  do  do,  culls,  bbl, 
40@50c;  Southern  Chili  Reds,  choice,  bbl,  $1  50®2  00. 


“Herbrand  ”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies.— Adv 
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PROVISION  MARKETS. 

Nbw  York.— Provisions.— Pork.-  one-year  old  Mess, 
quotedl5  2531575  Newmess. 162531700  short  clear:  17  50 
@$!9  00  Extra  Prime  mess.  $15  00:  prime  do.  $15315  50, 
and  family  mess,  $19  00320  00.  Bkkf  India  -'ess  In 
tierces,  *1931*3  Extra  Mess.  In  barrels  *7  50,»800; 
Pacfeet.  $8fi)8  50:  per  bbl.  and  $12@12  50  In  tierces: 
Plate  *9  50(3)10  00;  Family  at  $9  50.  Hams.  -$14  00313 
$14(314  50  Winter  packing.  Cut  Mkatr.  Quoted  12  lb 
average  Bellies,  99$c:  Pickled  Hams.  1131154c:  pickled 
Shoulders  9c  Smoked  shoulders  at  9%e:  do  Hams 
1254c.  Dressed  Hogs.— City  heavy  to  light.  83894'c. 
Lard.  October.  $9  40  ;  November,  $8  84«$8  85;  City 
steam,  9  25:  refined  quoted  $10  50  for  Continent.  $11.50 
for  So  America. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.— Provisions.— Beef.— City,  fami¬ 
ly,  per  bbl  $9  50310  00:  do  do,  packets,  $78  5  00@9  00; 
smoiced  beef  11313c;  beef  hams.  $14  60»16  Pork.— 
Mess  $16  50  do.  prime  moss,  new.  $16  00;  do  family, 
$18  50350  00:  Hams,  smoked,  per  lb.  12®15c  do,  S. 
P.,  cured  in  tierces,  11"  1214c:  do  do,  in  salt.  10t5c; 
sides,  clear  ribbed,  smoked  l’c:  shoulders,  in  dry  salt 
and  fully  cured.  954c:  do.  do,  smoked.  10c:  Shoulders, 
pickle  cured.  9e:  do  do  smoked,  10  3il0V$c:  bellies, 
In  pickle.  1054@llc:  do  breakfast  bacon,  1154@1’54c. 
Lard.  Steady;  Cltv  r>  fined,  $11  503*11  75  ;  do  steam. 
$11.25010.25;  butchers’  loose,  $11  50311  75. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— $15  00,  Lard.-$9  3754@9  40; 
per  100  lbs;  Short  Rib  sides  loose).  *8  55;  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed.  $8  75@$8  87J-6;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed,  $9  25® $9  50. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.- Creamery  State,  fancy  palls, 
2454325c;  tubs,  23  "2354c:  Western  "ancy.  24@245t.c: 
prime,  21328c,  fair  to  good,  H  *.20c:  State  dairy  tubs, 
good  to  fancy.  20 3  23c:  fair,  15317c;  Western  Imita¬ 
tion  Creamery,  choice.  18  320c;  do  good  to  prime,  153 
16c:  dairy,  One.  15-oi6c;  good,  13  >  l3>4e.  ordinary,  2® 
1254c;  Western  factory,  June  firkins,  14c  June  tubs, 
18 <*1354c;  fresh  firkins,  1254313c;  f-iesn  tubs,  1254313c; 
seconds,  12c:  Western  dairy  and  factory  tnlrds, 
11@U54  c 

Cheese— Full  cream,  white  and  colored,  State  fac¬ 
tory.  i094e:  good  to  choice  do,  85431074c  medium  at 
7543794c,  and  ordinary  at  7  754c  :  skims  light  white, 
73854c;  colored.  19  322c;  medium,  454@5J4c  ;  full,  2@4c; 
Ohio  flat.  8)4  31054c. 

Eggs,— Eastern,  2i@2254c ;  Western,  19@2?c  .  Cana¬ 
da,  20543  22c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream 
ery  extra,  at  ’4c;  Western  creamery,  extra  at  I654(3  i7c, 
B.  C.  anrt  N  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
14315c,  packing  butter,  11312c.  Eggs —Were  firm 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  2254323c:  western  firsts  18  J  1954c 
Cheese -Steady;  demand  fair:  New  York  full  cream,  at 
93  954c,  Ohio  flats  choice.  854c;  do.  fair  to  prime,  754  <4  Re, 

Chicago.  Ill  —  Butter.— Creamery,  23@24c;  dalrv, 
17319c:  Choice  Western.  21322c.  Good  18(®i6c; 
Eggs.— Easy  at  13®l854a  for  Choice  Northern. 

Boston.— Butter.— Western  creamery,  extras,  20® 
21o  per  lb.  extra  firsts,  10320c.  firsts,  1831854c:  Imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  16@18c:  factory,  15317c;  New  York  and 
Vermont,  extra  creamery,  2132154c;  extra  firsts  193 
20c:  Vermont  dairy,  16m>20c.  Cheese.— Choice  Norihern 
factory,  954c.  low  grades  as  to  quality  Western,  83 
814c  sage  9c:  Add  54'dc  per  for  Jobbing  prices. 
Eggs  — Firm,  Eastern.  fresh,  1714318c;  fancy,  19@90c; 
Northern,  17@1754c;  Western,  1754c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Grain— Wheat.— Ungraded  Winter 
Red,  80*@$1  21  No.  2  Red,  *1  1254®1  13;  elevator, 
$1 129431  1354  afloat:  $1  135431  1354  f.  0.  b.  nominal; 
No.  2  Chicago  nominal,,  *1  1854  :  No.  2  MUw  ukee. 
do,  $1  11;  No  2  October,  $1  1154;  do  November,  $1  1294 
31  1454  ;  do  December,  $1  125431  1654  do  May.  $1  1694® 

1  2054  Rye.— Western  quoted  64® 66c.  and  State  66® 
68c.  Ba  lky — No.  1  Canada  quoted  9Sc'«**l.  Corn.— 
Ungraded  Mixed  at  46  "  5354c;  No.  2  525435294c  In 
elevator.  58^535sc  afloat  No.  2  White  at  52c;  eleva¬ 
tor  nominal :  No.  2  October.  529435.94c  :  do  Novem¬ 
ber,  5394  5394c  do  Dec,.  53  o  5354c;  do  Jan.  4994c:  do  May 
4854'  4894c.  oats. -No.  3.29c:  do  White,  32c;  No.  2 
30 a 3054c :  do  White.  3354:  No,  1  White  42c:  Mixed 
Western,  ‘26  "3054c: White  do,28®42c;  No.  2  October  3054c; 
do  November,  3094c;  do  Jan.,  8294c. 

Chicago. Ills.— No.  2  Spring  Wheat,  $1  13®1  14;'  No.  S 
Spring  Wheat,  96  99c  No.  2  Red  $1  1354®$1 14.  No. 

2  Corn,  4494  No.  2  Oats,  24c.  No.  2  Rye  at  5854c. 
No.  2  Barley  nominal  No.  I  Flax  Seed  at  $142. 
Prime  Timothy  Seed,  $1  53®  1  55. 

Philadki  phia.  Pa.— Ungraded  in  export  elevator 
$1 16  No.  2  Delaware  Red  In  export  elevator.  *1  17; 
No  2  Red  for  October,  $1  139431  1154.  uo  November, 
$1  1154*1  12;  do  December,  $1 12943I  1354;  do  (an  , 
$1  1454.  k ye  scarce  and  firm  at  72c  for  No.  2  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Corn.— No.  2  Mixed  In  20th-s’  elevator  and 
grain  depot  53c:  No.  2  Yellow  in  grain  depot  5854c,  No. 
2  Mixed  for  October,  52  3  5254c-  do  November,  51352c: 
do  Dec.,  473  49c;  do  Jan.  46®48c.  Oats.— Rejected 
White,  2954c;  Ungraded  White,  Sic:  No.  3  white.  32c; 
No.  2  white  on  track,  8k«  8454c-  do  In  20th-st  elevator, 
:M54c;  do  In  grain  depot,  35c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Oct.  13,  1898. 

MILCH  COWS— Receipts  thus  far  this  woek  142 
head.  Common  stock  rather  slow  of  sale  and  un¬ 
changed.  but  good  Cows  are  warned  and  firm  Trans¬ 
actions  have  been  reported  at  *30  to  *50  per  head,  and 
a  few  rather  choice  milkers  have  brought  $55. 

CALVES.— Grasscrs,  234  lb  average,  at  $2  66  per  100 
lb;  do  221  lb,  at.  $2  65,  Veals,  175  lb.  at  $5  Yearlings 
and  Grassers,  407  lb,  at  29tc;  Grassers  194  lb,  at  254c; 
Veals,  150  lb,  at  8c;  Buttermilk  Caives,  252  lb  at 
354c:  Fed  do,  165  lb,  at  4c:  do  190  lb,  at  454c;  Veals. 
213  1b,  at6c.  do,  l7Ulb.  at  8c;  Grassers,  213  lb,  at  $2  55 
per  100  lb;  Veals,  ItO  lb,  at  $7  6254c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Ohio  Sheep,  110  lb,  average,  at 
$4  50  per  100  lb;  do,  82  lb,  at  $1  50;  do  96  lb,  at  <4  20: 
Western  do.  89  lb.  at  $4  25  do, ‘02  lb.  at  $4  60;  Ken¬ 
tucky  do.  103  lb.  at  -4  25;  Kentucky  Lambs,  6754  lb.  at 
$5  7a;  Ohio  do,  6454  lb,  at  *5  40:  Western  Sheep.  94  lb, 
at  *4  45;  do.  81  lb,  at  $4  25:  State  do  97  lb,  at  $3  87vfi; 
State  Lambs  61  lb  at  *5  75.  do,  62  lb,  at  $6;  do,  8254 
lb.  at  $6  50  Indiana  Sneep.  117  lb.  at  '4  75;  do.  La  ubs, 
73  1b,  at  <6  30;  Western  Sheep.  Ill  ib.  at  $4  50  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Sheep  95  lb.  at  $4  25,  Pennsylvania  Lambs. 
64  lb,  at  $6.  Kentucky  She~p,  103  lb.  at  $4  70;  Western 
do.  109  lb,  at  4  4i):  do,  97  lb.  at  $1;  Indiana  do,  103 
b,  at  $4  75;  State  do,  100  lb,  at  $4  25  Pennylvania  do, 
85  1b,  at  S4:  do,  110  lb,  at  $4  25;  Bucks,  97  lb  at  $3; 
Pennsylvania  Lambs,  62  lb,  at  $5  50;  do  (poor),  58 
lb.  at  *5:  Western  00  69  lb,  at  $6;  Canada  do  84  1b  at 
$6  50,  State  Sheep  108  ib,  at  $4  25.  State  Lambs,  74  lb, 
at  *6  80:  do  57  lb,  at  $6;  Kentucky  do,  68  lb,  at  $6  20; 
Indiana  do,  765s  lb,  at  $6  3754- 

HOGS.- Pennsylvania  Hogs.  185  lb,  at  $6  50  per  100 
lb.  do,  153  lb,  at  $6  70;  Rough  ao,  250  lb,  at  $5  50, 
State  Hogs  131  lb,  at  *6  75  State  do.  282  lb,  $6  70;  do, 
290  lb,  at  $5  70;  State  Hogs,  190  lb,  at  $6  90. 

Buffalo.— Sheep— Good  to  Choice  firm  at  $434  50 
do  Canadian  Lambs  at  $5  75® 6  65;  Western  Lambs, 
$5  50t&5  75. 

Hogs.— Mixed  pigs  and  Light  porkers, at  *5  9036  10; 
selected  Yorkers  at  $6 15®$6  25;  selected  medi¬ 
um  weights  $6  30@  6  40;  Rough  do,  $5  40®$5  60;  Stags, 
.$4  40®$500. 

Chicago.— Cattle— Beeves  $5  90@$6  50:  steers  at  $3  25 
@5  50;  Stockers  and  feeders  at  $1  90®$  3  40.  cows,  bulls 
and  mixed  at  (t  45®$300;  Texas  cattle  at  $1  75@3  15; 
Western  Rangers,  $2  25®$4  30. 

Hogs-— Heavy  |at  $5  85@$6  25:  light  at  $5  60@$6  20; 
skips  at  $3  50®$5  40;  Mixed,  $5  70®$t>  .10 

£Sheep,— Natives  Inferior  to  Prime  at  $8  0034  15;West- 
ern  at  *8  10®*3  25  ;  Texans  Shorn  at  $3  10® $3  25; 
Lambs  at  $3  75®  *5  50. 

f  St.  Louis.  —Cattle— Native  steers  $5  00  3  5  60:  fair  to 
good  do,  at  4  3035  00;  butchers’  steers,  medium  to 
choice  at  *3  20 "  $4  40 ;  Stockers  and  feeders,  fair  to 
good,  at  *2  003$S  20;  rangers,  corn-fed,  at  $3  00®4  30, 
grass  at  $2  10  :  $3  15 

Hogs.— Choice  heavy  and  butchers’selections  at  $6  00 
@$0  20.  packing,  medium  to  prime,  at  $5  S0®6  00;  light 
grades,  ordinary  to  best  at  $5  60®$5  85. 

Sheep,— Fair  to  choice  at  $3  00®$4  40. 

Horses.— Texans  and  Indians,  In  car  loads,  $20® $86 
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Ohio  IMPROVED  Chestersp 

Warranted  CHOLERA  PROOF. 

EXPRESS  PREPAID.  Wins  1ST 
prizes  in  U.  S,  &  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries.  2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS. 

Send  for  description  &  price  of 

THE8E  FAMOUS  HOGS.  ALSO  FOWLS 
L.  B.  SILVER  CO.  CLEVELAND,  O 
Company  sold  973  head  for  breeding  purposes  In  1887. 
Send  for  facts  and  mention  this  paper.) 


DO  IT  IT  OICE! 


Send,  your  address  on  a  Postal  Card 
to  the  Press  Company,  Limited, 
Dai  la  ,  Penn.,  and  get  a  Sample 
Copy-  Free. 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


DEDERICK’S 


HAY 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


Patented  Nor.  24, 1885.  ||||^J|J^|Q  j^Q 

CHAMPION 

FENCE 

MACHINE 

-  _  _  For  illustrated  circular 

g».x^(  .  —  -  and  Price  List,  address 

THE  WAYNE  WORKS,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  W  ells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drillintr  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  lees  oower  than  any 
oth,ernn  AS?eS?Ily  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 

r°A  ^  1,02°  teet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  #25 
to  *40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Send  4r«nts  in 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  H.  Address,  "  r 
Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  New  York. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1 6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Addrea, 

AVIES  LEFFEL  4,  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


ENSILAGE 

AND 


CUTTERS 

More 

substantial 
Easier  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  less 
liable  to  acci¬ 
dent  than  any 
other  cutters. 


Our  treatise  on  Ensilage  and  Catalogue  sent  Free 
GIIiVEIt  «fc  DEWING  MEG.  CO.,  Salem.  O. 
HENIOy  t  HUBBELL  55  N.  Clinton  St.  Chicago,  Western  igU, 


POUIaTRY  supplies 

AND 


Send  two-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

BROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

28  VESEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 

COCOA 


GEORGIA  GENTLEMAN’S  FARM  HOME 
800  Acres,  Oglethorpe,  Co.,  Ga.  Half  open 
and  cultivated,  balance  well  timbered ;  good  resi¬ 
dence:  10  tenant  houses :  good  barns ;  place  well 
watered:  fine  meadows  and  grass  land:  good  com¬ 
munity  ;  always  healthy  :  averages  25  bu.  corn.  80  bu. 
oats  per  acre.  Is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  this  State. 
Must  be  sold  within  40  days,  sacrifice  or  no  sacrifice. 
Price  *9.0co  Address  SAM’L  W.  GOODE  &  CO., 

Real  Ks'ate  Agents,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  WINTER  Business,  and  Manufacturing. 
Homes,  and  DESIRABLE  FARMS,  where 
Northern  people  have  settled— no  Malaria,  no  Yel¬ 
low  Fever.  Address  J.  T.  PATRICK,  State  Commis¬ 
sioner,  W  adesboro,  N.  C. 


MFO  KAIL  830  n  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Samples  worth  $5  and  particulars 
free.  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


YOUR  NAME  on  50  FANCY  a  Hid’n  Name  CARDS,  Outfit  and 

100  Pictures,  all  10c.  Game  of  Authors,  6c.  Dominos,  6c.  Box  of 
Paints,  6c.  The  lot,  20c.  GLOBE  CARD  CO.,  Centerbrook,  Conn. 


He  that  knows  nothing  doubts  of  nothing. 
Do  not  let  >  our  doubts  cause  you  to  waver, 
for  you  may  be  assured  that  Warner’s  Log 
Cabin  Liver  Pilis  will  cause  the  sluggish  liver 
to  resume  its  wonted  functions  and  produce 
the  results  you  desire.  They  are  effective  and 
harmless,  being  purely  vegetable. 


FR0SSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— Is  the  best  and  most 
durab’e  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron,  and  Shingle  Roofs.  Barns, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  peel— will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

H-OSsIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 
OgdensbHrg,  N. 


Y. 


Beautiful  New  Upright.  Fiano, 
Rosewood  Case,  only  8165.  New 
Organs,  only  831.  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gains  Ever  Offered.  Fst.  28  Years. 
GEM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 
Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A, 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  If.  Y 


LICHTNINC  WELL- SINKING 
MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Well-sinking  and  prospecting  tools  sent 
on  trial.  529  feet  haa  been  «unk  in  8 
hours,  instructions  for  beginners.  Au 
Encyclopdia  of  SIX)  Eneravir"s  of  -well 
1  and  prospectors’  tools,  pumps, 

.wind  and  steam  engines.  A  tren- 
1  .tise  on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  charge* 
25  cts.each. 

The  American 
a  WellWorks. 
AURORA,  ILLS., 
U.  S.  A. 


SIX  BOOKS  FREE! 

Wo  will  aend  THE  PEOPLE’S  HOME  JOPKNAL, 
onr  lftrK©  16-paRe,  64-column  illustrated  Literary  and  Family 
Paper,  Three  Month*  on  trial,  upon  receipt  ot  only  Twelve 
Cent**  in  postage  stamps,  and  to  each  subscriber  <^c  will  also 
send,  Free  and  post-paid.  Six  Charming  Hooka,  published 
in  neat  pamphlet  form,  as  follows  : 

The  Aunt  Maguire  Document#*.  By  the  author  of lt  Thk 
Widow  Bkdott  Fapkrs.”  A  ridiculously  funny  book. 

Perfect  Etiquette;  on,  How  to  Bkiiave  in  Socikty.  A 
complete  manual  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Gulliver’**  Travel**.  The  remarkable  adventures  of  Lemuel 
Gulliver  among  the  Lilliputians  and  Giants. 

The  People’**  Natural  History.  Containing  descrip¬ 
tions  of  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes  and  insects.  Illustrated. 

“  A  Plea**ure  Exertion,”  and  Other  Sketches.  By 
“  .Tobiah  Ai.lkn’s  Wikk.”  A  collection  of  very  funny  sketches. 

Ladle**’  Fancy  Work.  A  new  book,  telling  how  to  make 
many  beautiful  things  for  the  adornment  of  homes.  Illustrated. 

Remember,  we  send  the  six  books  named  above,  also  our 
charming  paper  for  Three  Month**,  upon  receipt  of  only 
Twelve  Cent#*;  five  subscriptions  and  five  sets  of  the  books 
for  60  cents.  This  great  offer  is  made  to  introduce  the  paper 
into  new  homes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Address:  F.  M.  LUPTHN,  68  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL 

Thu  15 RIG II TEST,  JOI.LIEST  JUVENILE 
BOOKS.  Full  of  the  oddest  pranks  and  most 
chai-ini  n«  stories  with  hiugli-provokingPictures 
by  the  I’rince  of  Juvenile  artists.  A  GREAT 
HIT!  Over  10,000  sold.  Critics  say  of  its 
"It  nets  my  little  folic s  wild  with  delight  ."—Hon.  Clinton 
B.  Fisk.  "Don’t  send  me  another,  for  1  can't  yet  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  bed." — R.  H.  Conwell,  D.  D.  “A  delightful 
book." — Phila.  Press.  "Incomparably  neat  and  elegant." 
— Hon.  S.  S.  Cox.  "Fascinating  as  -I.sojt  and  Uncle 
Remus." —  Hon.  Howard  Crosby. 

UllBUAKD  BROS..  I’hilailelphiu,  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City. 


PROF.  RICE’S  SELF-T ICAC1I- 

INU  SY  STEM.  All  can  learn  music 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Rapid, 
SELF  correct.  Established  12 years.  Notes, 
TAUCHT.  chords,  accompaniments,  thorough 
bass  laws,  etc.  Stamp  for  Music  Journal.  Circulars 
free.  G.  8.  KICK  MUSIC  CO„  248  State  St,,  Cltleaco. 


MUSIC 


EMPLOYMENT  homes1! 

For  information  of  oil  States  and  Territories,  with 
Beautiful  Engravings  of  the  most  interesting  Scenery 
and  the  various  Industries  of  all  Sections,  send  10  Centa 
for  copy  of  THE  YVE8TEHN  WOULD.  Illustrated. 
For  complete  copy  of  all  Government  Land  Lawa,  a 
Colored  Map  of  every  State  and  Territory  (including 
Alaska)  with  a  History  of  each  from  earliest  times,  see 


THEWESTERN  WORLD  GUIDE  AND  HAND-BOOK. 
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books,  and  wnich  make  it  worth  ten  times  its  weight 
In  Gold.  It  contains  nearly  400  pages,  neatly  bound 
and  Mailed  to  all  part  of  the  World  for  &0  Cents.  It  U 
the  best  selling  Book  for  Agents  ever  published.  Many 
are  making  (100  per  month;  others  as  high  as  (2,500a 
year  selling  the  Guide  and  Hand-Book,  Premiums  and 
obtaining  Subscriptions.  We  will  send  a free  copy  and 
terms  to  any  one  ordering  two  books  and  sending  (1.00. 
“The  Western  World,  Illustrated,”  one  year  and 
Guide  and  Hand-Book  both  for  65  cents.  Addresi 
THE  WESTERN  WORLD  Chicago,  Ill. 
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ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

TO  EVERY  LADY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER! 

Thk  Ladiks*  Would  Is  an  elegant  and  refined  periodical  for 
ladies  and  the  family.  Kacli  number  consists  of  1<>  large  pages, 
G4  columns  of  entertaining  and  instructive  reading  mntter  and 
beautiful  Illustrations.  It  contains  Serial  and  Short  Stories, 
beautiful  Poems,  “  Housekeepers’  Department,”  “  Ladies’  Fancy 
Work,”  “  Fashion  Department,”  11  The  Family  Doctor,”  “  Our 
Boys  and  Girls,”  “Mother’s  Department,”  “Etiquette,” 
“Home  Dccorntlon,”  etc.  Every  lady  Is  delighted  with  this 
charming  paper.  We  desire  to  at  once  double  its  already  mam¬ 
moth  circulation,  nnd  In  order  to  introduce  lt  into  thousands  of 
homes  where  it  is  not  already  known,  we  now  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  extraordinary  otter:  Upon  receipt  of  only  Eighteen  Centa 
(postage  stamps,  silver  or  postal  note  >,  we  will  setiil  The  Luc!  ica’ 
YVorld/«r  Three  Months,  aiul  we  will  also  send  to  each  sub¬ 
scriber,  Free  ami  post-paid,  all  the.  following:  A  splendid  hum¬ 
orous  book  entitled  “The  Aunt  Maguire  Documents,”  by  the 
author  of  “  The  Widow  Bedott  Papers  ”;  “  Perfect  Etiquette,  or 
How  to  Behave  In  Society,"  a  very  useful  book ;  one  copy  of 
“  Gulliver's  Travels"  ;  one  copy  of  “  The  People's  Natural  lila- 
tory”;  “a  complete  novel  by  IT.  Bldor  Haggard,  entitled 
“  Hslwa'i  Revenge”  ;  a  complete  novel  by  Marlon  Harland,  en¬ 
titled  “  Wall  Flowers  ”  :  a  complete  novel  by  Sylvanus Cobb,  Jr., 
entitled  “  Ivan  the  serf”  ;  a  complete  novel  by  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 
entitled  “  Page  Ninety-Two  ”  ;  a  complete  novel  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson, entitled  “The  Treasure  of  Franchard"  ;  a  complete 
novel  by  Mrs.  Annie  Edwards,  entitle  d  “  A  Vagabond  Heroine  ”  ; 
6  Beautiful  Engravings,  GO  Portraits  of  Famous  Men,  26  Portraits 
of  Famous  Women.  41  Fancv  Work  Designa,  300  Puzzles,  Rebuses 
snd  Conundrums,  200  selections  for  Autograph  Albums.  1001’op- 
uiar  Songs,  100  Jloney-making  Secrets,  69  Parlor  Games,  83 
Tricks  In  Slagle, 68  Amusing  Experiments,  26Popular  Recitations, 
The  Language  of  Flowers,  Golden  Wheel  Fortune-Teller,  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Dreams,  Slagle  Ago  Table,  Slorse  Telegraph  Alphabet, 
Slagle  Square,  Seven  Wonders  ofthe  World,  Map  of  the  United 
States,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Alphabet,  and  a  Calendar  for  tile  Current 
Year.  Remember,  18  cents  pays  for  all  the  abovo  and  Thk 
Ladiks’  World  for  three  months.  Wo  guarantee  four  times  the 
value  of  money  sent,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  write  us  and 
we  will  return  your  money.  Five  subscriptions,  with  all  the 
premiums  to  each,  sent  for  72  centa.  Ah  to  our  reliability  we  re- 
fer  to  all  leading  newspapers,  and  to  tho  Commercial  Agencies, 
as  we  are  well  known.  Address:  S.  H.  .YlOOlUi  A  CO- 
■’nhllshers,  547  Park  Place,  New  York. 


HUNTSVILLE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES  W ;  SF.IH  EIK  Esf  M  gr. 

Ti  3  The  largest  nursery  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  world!  955  acres  in  one  body.  Measurement  of 

nursery  rows  716  miles.  Exclimlvely  Wholeattle.  We  sell  only  to  Nurserymen,  Deal¬ 
ers  and  Market  Orchardists.  Immense  Stocks  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Cherries,  Apricots  and  Quinces.  Speclultlea— Russian  Pears,  including  Besse- 
mianka,  Gakovska,  and  No.  1401;  Lawson.  Kieffer  and  Le  Conte  Pears;  Russian  Plums  and 
Cherries;  Russian  Apricots;  Japanese  Plums,  including  Kelsey’s  Japan,  Botan  and  Blood; 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Peaches,  including  Peen  To  and  Honey  and  their  improved  seed¬ 
lings.  Shipments  made  either  from  Sf.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Huntsville,  Ala.  We  can  refer  to 
customers  in  every  state  and  territory.  Prices  very  low.  Write  for  Price  List. 

Address  W.  F.  HEIKES,  Manager,  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

850,000  GRAPE  VINES 

100  VARIETIES.  Headquarters  of  the  MOYER.  The  Earliest  and  Best,  Reliable  Red  Grupc  now  first  of¬ 
fered  under  seal.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Etc.  Three  Sample  ■  r-\nto  nareau  r- i_ _•  >■  v 

Vines  mailed  for  15  cents.  Descriptive  Price  List  free.  Lt  W I O  KUtaLH,  rreOOma,  N.  Y. 


BARN  FLOOR 

m  Horse  Power 


folded  when  not  In 


ns  no 

use.  Just  the  thing" every  farmer  wants!  _ 

who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  SHITM  A  WOUUAltU,  Kalamazoo,  Midi. 


RICHMOND  CITY  Mil  1  WORKS 

RICIITVIOItfr),  I^STDIArJA.. 

CORN  &  COB  CRUSHERS, 

FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS, 

PULLEYS,  SHAFTING,  BELTS,  &c. 

IvTIXjXj  GU.A.^^ISTTEIEID. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICES. 


This  is  (he 


QUAKER  CITY 

which  beat  the  BEST  MILL 


GRINDING 


_  LL  ON  EARTH  and  the 

BEST  GRINDING  MILL  MADE,  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Pair,  September,  1887.  It  sells  readily  where  all  others  Fail  to  satisfy. 

For  grinding  CORN ,  COB  and  SHl/CKSandall  kinds  of  Grain  it  fias  no  equal 

W.STRAUB  Sc  CO.  ‘ 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

TERRITORY  EAST  OF  OHIO. 


LAGONDA  MFG.  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

TERRITORY  WEST  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  have  read  with 
much  pleasure  and  interest  the  letters  from 
your  large  family  of  nieces  and  nephews, 
and  have  often  thought  of  waiting  to  ask  if  I 
too,  might  become  a  member  of  the  Y.  H. 
C.  Uncle,  'don't  you  think  it  would  be 
nice  if  each  one  of  the  Cousins  could  have, 
next  year,  a  small  plot  of  land,  say  an  eighth 
of  an  acre,  upon  which  to  raise  some  one  crop, 
giving  It  the  best  of  care?  Then  after  har¬ 
vest  they  could  send  in  the  reports  of  their 
successes  or  failures,  describing  the  manner 
of  cultivation  etc.  I  am  sure  that  almost  all 
of  the  people  who  take  the  Rural,  would  be 
glad  to  give  this  chance  to  their  children. 
Don’t  you  think  the  reports  would  be  quite 
interesting?  I  for  one,  will  try  to  raise  some 
one  crop  and  report.  Let  us  hear  what  Uncle 
Mark’s  opinion  is,  on  this  subject. 

Your  Nephew, 

Sunbright,  Tennessee,  miles  c.  nichols. 

[I  am  in  favor  of  such  a  plan.  As  you  will 
see  by  reading  in  another  part  of  the  Rural 
we  are  going  to  give  prizes  for  the  best  yields 
of  potatoes.  Now,  if  the  Cousins  want  to  be 
counted  in  this  contest,  or  if  they  want  to 
have  one  of  their  own,  I  will  try  and  get  one 
started.  If  we  do  give  prizes  we  will  give 
good  ones  so  of  course  we  will  want  good 
yields  of  potatoes.  Now  let’s  hear  from  some 
of  the  Cousins,  u.  m.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark,— I  want  to  join  the 
Cousins.  I  am  nine  years  old.  We  are  build¬ 
ing  a  new  house.  I  have  two  pairs  of  pigeons. 
I  lost  one  pair,  they  flew  away.  My  brother 
has  a  pair  of  rabbits.  I  think  pigeons  are 
nicer  than  rabbits  don’t  you?  They  don’t  have 
young  ones  so  often,  and  eat  more. 

HARVEY. 

[On  the  whole  I  think  you  are  about  right 
on  this  question.  We  have  both  on  our  farm, 
so  I  get  a  chance  to  see  them  together. 
It  appears  to  me  that  rabbits  are  pretty  stupid 
animals,  ours  are,  at  least.  We-  have  a  cat 
named  Lump  that  rather  beats  all  the  pets 
we  ever  had,  u.  m.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark.— I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  I  am  12.  I  have  one  brother 
and  two  sisters.  We  live  on  a  farm  of  203 
acres,  and  are  7>£  miles  from  the  City.  We 
live  on  a  high  hill.  I  hope  my  letter  will  not 
go  to  the  waste  basket.  Your  Neice, 

Clay  Co.,  Mo.  c.  may  miller. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  thought  I  would 
write  a  few  lines  so  you  would  not  drop  my 
name  from  the  list  of  Cousins. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  about  business  mat¬ 
ters.  My  father  is  a  farmer,  and  has  run  the 
Garnet  mines  two  winters  and  my  father  does 
just  right,  I  think.  He  worked  in  the  mines 
winters  and  made  money  there,  and  worked 
on  the  farm  summers  and  made  money  there, 
so  he  did  not  keep  still  at  all.  Good  bye. 

Your  Nephew, 

North  River  N.  Y.  h.  w.  turner. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark.— I  am  a  boy  12  years 
old  and  live  on  a  farm.  We  have  six  cows 
and  two  calves,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  2  horses  and 
a  lot  of  chickens  and  bens.  I  raised  some 
chickens,  peas  and  pop-corn.  I  did  not  have 
very  good  luck  with  my  chickens;  there  was 
a  skunk  came  after  Papa’s  and  caught  a  lot  of 
them;  finally  Papa  set  a  trap  for  him  and  the 
next  morning  when  he  went  over  there  the 
trap  was  gone.  And  after  a  week  or  two  one 
night  he  came  back  and  got  seven  of  my 
chickens.  The  next  night  Papa  sat  up  and 
watched  for  him.  Along  about  10  o'clock  he 
heard  him  and  told  Mamma  to  get  the  lantern 
and  Papa  shot  the  skunk.  It  had  only  three 
legs ;  Papa  said  it  was  the  same  one  that  caught 
his  chickens.  I  have  one  sister  five  years  old 
and  two  brothers,  one  three  years  old  and  the 
other  one  year  old.  I  wrote  a  letter  some 
time  ago  and  that  found  the  way  to  the  waste 
basket.  I  hope  this  one  will  not. 

Your  Nephew, 

Newtown,  Ct.  Leonard  botsford. 


Juimsf  l  ^wtistus. 


THE  BAY  STATE  FAIR. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Bay 
State  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
SpriDgfield  Mass.,  October  4,  to  ,  11.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  bad  weather  of  Saturday 


and  Tuesday,  it  was  a  great  success,  both  as  an 
exhibition  and  as  a  financial  venture. 

Hampden  Park,  an  enclosure  of  00  acres, 
was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  stock,  poultry, 
and  horses,  and  also  for  implements,  fertil¬ 
izers,  etc.  The  Rink  on  Dwight  street  and 
new  annexed  buildings  on  Bridge  and  Hillam 
streets  were  used  for  the  products  of  domestic 
manufacture,  the  horticultural  show  and  the 
working  dairy. 

On  entering  Hampden  Pars  the  first  thing 
that  attracted  attention  was  the  long  line  of 
tents  containing  the  implement  and  fertilizer 
exhibits.  The  Belcher  &  Taylor  Company 
made  a  very  large  exhibit  of  their  excellent 
implements.  Their  new  sulky  plow  attracted 
much  attention.  The  Richardson  M’f’g  Co. 
showed  their  new  Spocket- wheel  Buckeye 
mower  and  other  implements.  The  Ames 
Plow  Company  showed  a  full  line  of  imple¬ 
ments;  their  ensilage  and  fodder  cutters 
seemed  to  fascinate  the  farmers  who  gathered 
in  groups  about  them  and  discussed  their 
merits.  The  largest  exhibitors  in  the  imple¬ 
ment  department  were  B  L.  Bragg  &  Co.  of 
Springfield.  The  greatest  novelty  was  Smith’s 
tobacco  transplanter  made  by  V.  P.  Richard' 
son.  It  is  claimed  that  it  will  set  tobacco  or 
tomato  plants  perfectly,  a  variety  of  distances 
apart,  water  them,  draw  the  earth  about  the 
roots,  compact  it,  leaving  them  upright  in 
such  a  way  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
will  live.  B.  &  J.  W.  Belcher  showed  their 
feed  cutters  and  hay  tedder.  J.  R.  Whitte- 
more  showed  a  spring  tooth  harrow;  E.  C. 
Stephens,  the  Triumph  Steam  Generator  for 
cooking  and  steaming  food.  Reynolds  Bros,  of 
Brockton  showed  a  new  pulverizing  harrow 
something  like  the  Acme. 

The  show  of  stock  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  largest  ever  made  in  the  Eastern  states. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
list  of  entries  Ayrshires  65  entries;  Jerseys 
108  entries;  Guernseys  21  entries;  Holsteins 
132  entries;  Swiss  22  entries;  Devons  74  en¬ 
tries;  and  a  number  of  representative  herds 
of  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Normandy  and 
Polled  Angus ;  besides  a  great  number  of  grade 
dairy  cattle,  fat  cattle  and  working  oxen  and 
steers.  In  the  sheep  pens  there  were  287 head, 
and  the  swine  and  poultry  exhibits  were  extra¬ 
ordinary  both  in  numbers  and  quality.  There 
were  123  head  of  swine  and  575  birds. 

The  horses  were  all  apart  by  themselves. 
They  included  the  leading  breeds,  such  as 
Percherons,  Thoroughbreds,  Trotters,  Road¬ 
sters,  Saddle  horses  and  mules.  There  were 
210  entries  in  all. 

The  Grange  Headquarters  was  located  in  the 
park.  It  was  a  large  tent  60x90  and  was  very 
largely  used  by  visiting  grangers.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  in  charge  to  welcome  visitors  and 
give  any  desired  information.  The  tent  was 
handsomely  decorated  with  plants,  flowers, 
etc.  Meetings  were  held  every  day  except 
Sunday  at  1.E0  p.  m. 

The  Rink  was  unfortunately  filled  up  with  a 
“toboggan  slide”  as  it;  was  called.  The  slide 
was  put  in  after  the  Rink  was  engaged  for  the 
fair  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  officers  of 
the  Society.  Only  a  small  place  in  tne  center  ot 
the  building  was  available  for  the  exhibition 
of  domestic  articles  and  this  was  so  crowded 
that  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  adjoining  building,  contain- 
iDgtbe  working  dairy,  etc.,  was  also  too  much 
crowded.  However,  the  Vermont  Farm  Mach¬ 
ine  Company  and  Moseley  &  Stoddard  Com¬ 
panies  made  a  fine  showing  and  the  crowds 
were  largely  due  to  the  interest  which  the 
farmers  and  their  families  took  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  dairy  implements. 

The  building  devoted  to  horticultural  ex¬ 
hibits  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  long  and  comparatively  narrow  and 
the  tables  were  run  the  entire  length  of  the" 
building,  thus  permitting  the  showing  of  the 
fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  the  center  of  the  building  was 
the  model  of  a  steamship  six  feet  wide  and  18 
feet  long,made  of  fruits  and  grains,  and  resting 
upon  a  sea  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the 
vegetable  department  the  largest  and  best 
collection  was  that  of  F.  J.  Kinny,  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.  It  took  the  first  premium  and 
deserved  it.  The  Stockbridge  manures  were 
used  in  growing  them.  The  show  of  celery 
was  doubtless  the  finest  ever  seen  at  any  one 
exhibition.  The  first  premium  for  “quality” 
was  awarded  W.  W.  Rawson,  for  the  variety 
known  as  “Boston  Market.”  Mr.  Rawson 
also  took  the  first  prize  for  the  “best  kept” — 
the  variety  was  the  Arlington.  The  show  of 
potatoes  was  also  remarkably  fine;  a  great 
number  of  seedlings  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Rawson  and  others.  Mr.  G.  E.  Rand  took  the 
first  prize  for  the  finest  collection  of  potatoes. 
The  list  included  some  remarkably  fine  spec¬ 
imens  of  the  Pearl  of  Savoy,  White  Elephant, 
New  Queen  and  other  well  known  varieties. 
Jas.  J.  H.  Gregory  of  Marblehead  showed 
three  new  potatoes,  the  New  Queen,  Early 
Oxford  and  Early  Albino,  all  promising 


varieties  to  be  introduced  during  the  coming 
year. 

One  whole  side  of  the  Hall,  372  feet  in  length, 
was  devoted  to  fruit.  The  show  of  apples 
and  pears  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  in 
New  England.  Very  few  novelties  were 
shown  however,  and  on  the  whole  the  exhioit 
was  not  equal  to  that  made  at  Boston  two 
years  ago.  Samuel  Hartwell,  of  Lincoln  Mass. 


itiut  flantjL 


J.M.THORBURN&CO., 

15  JOHN  STREET, 

NEW  YOBS, 

BKCJ  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR  DESCRIPTIVE  TRICED 

CATALOGUE  OF 


took  the  first  prize  for  the  best  collection  of 
grapes.  A.  J.  Bigelow  took  the  first  prize  on 
Concords,  and  J.  B  Moore  &  Son  on  Eaton. 
Moore’s  Early  and  Hayes;  G.  H.  &  J.  II. 
Hale  showed  100  varieties  of  strawberry  plants. 
Flower  exhibits  were  made  by  H  J.  Herrick 
and  L.  W.  Goodell.  The  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  beautified  the  center  of  the 
hall  and  the  band  stand,  with  a  rare  and  val¬ 
uable  collection  of  tropical  and  foliage  plants. 

J.  H.  G. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  GRANGE 
MEETING  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  BAY  STATE  FAIR. 


In  connection  with  the  Bay  State  Fair  a 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange 
was  held  in  the  City  Hall, Springfield,  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening  Oct.  8.  The  Hon.  Edward  Bur¬ 
nett  spoke  on  the  subject  of  “Pure  Food.”  He 
said  that  most  of  the  bills  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  relating  to  pure  food  were  introduced 
for  po  litical  effect.  It  was  an  outrage  to  sell 
lard  containing  50  per  cent,  of  cotton  seed  oil 
but  that  other  adulterations  were  iqually  as 
bad,  and  that  any  bill  that  became  a  law  should 
compel  the  lard  to  be  branded  so  as  to  show 
just  what  it  was. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Draper  said  that  the  Bay  State 
Fair  had  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  purely 
agricultural  fair  could  be  made  to  pay.  He 
spoke  of  the  power  of  the  Grange,  of  the  Hatch 
bill,  and  of  the  bill  providing  for  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  which  hangs  fire  because  of 
the  amendment  relating  to  the  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau.  W.  R.  Sessions,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  spoke  of  the  work  of 
the  Grange  and  its  magnificent  possibilities. 
J.  H.  Hale,  Master  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Grange,  made  a  little  fun  at  the  boasts  of  the 
Massachusetts  speakers  and  said  that  Hartford 
County,  Conn.,  was  fourth  in  the  list  of  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  in  the  United  States.  He 
spoke  of  the  success  of  the  Grange  in  fighting 
oleomargarine  and  driving  bogus  butter  from 
his  State.  Mrs.  Dr.  John  Law  spoke  of  the 
duty  of  the  granges  in  the  work  of  suppress¬ 
ing  the  liquor  traffic  and  of  the  noble  work  of 
the  white-ribboned  women  and  blue-ribboned 
men.  It  is  evident  that  the  patrons  are  in 
earnest  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  liquor  traffic.  How  much  better 
would  the  world  have  been,  said  she,  if  man 
had  been  satisfied  with  the  drinks  God  created 


BULBS 

for  Autumn  planting  Is  ready  for  mailing  to 
applicants. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips,  Bermuda  Easter  Lilies 
and  Koinau  Hyacinths 
For  Florists,  a  Specialty. 


DUTCH  BULBS.&c. 

MY  ANNUAL  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

>AR€ISSUS,  LILIES, 

And  all  BULBS,  SEEDS,  etc.,  for  Fall  planting  in  the 
Garden  and  In  the  House,  is  now  ready.  Mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 

ALFHBI)  BRI DGEM A N , 

37  East  19th  Street.  New  York  City. 


Newand  Rare  Plants, Orchids, k 

A  Large  Collection  of  Hot-house  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  carefully  grown  at  Low  Ra  es. 
ORCHIDS,  a  very  extensive  stock  East  Indian, 
Mexican,  Central  and  South  American.  Ac  Pitcher 
Plants,  a  large  collection  ;  Roses,  Clematis,  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS, 

Large  Importations  from  Leading  Growers  In 
Holland  Fruit  ai  d  Ornamental  Trees,  «fcc. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Apple,  Fear,  Feach.Chcrry,  Plum, 
Ouince,  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currants,  Grapes, 
Gooseberries,  Ac.  Send  for  Catalogue 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestovrn,  N.  J. 


AEIETIES  OB’ 

RUITTREES, 
NES,  PLANTS,  etc 


1838.  Pomona  Nurseries.  1888. 

Parry,  Lida  and  Bomba  Strawberries; 
Marlboro  and  Golden  Queen  Raspber¬ 
ries;  Wilson,  Jr  ,  Eileand  Minnewa^ki 
i  Blackberries;  Niagara,  Empire  State 
)  and  Moore’s  Early  Grapes  ;  Lawson, 
>  Kieffer and  LeConte  Pears;  Wonderful 
and  Globe  Beach:  Scalding  and  Japan 
Plums  ;  Delaware.  Winter  and  Red  Ci¬ 
der  Apples.  All  the  worthy  old  and 
promising  new  varieties.  Cata¬ 
logue  tree. 

WM.  PARRY,  PARRY'.  N.  J. 


HIL80RN  RASPBERRY. 


Two  years  ago  the  proprietors  of  Eonthill  Nurseries 
of  Canada  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  this  valuable 
Black  Cap.  and  can  now  furnish  first-class  planis  at 
reasonable  rates:  much  hardier  than  Gregg,  fully  as 
productive,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

See  notice  in  Rcbal  of  Sept.  15th.  Send  for  circular 
and  price.  Address 

STONE  &  WELLINGTON, 

Toronto,  Canada. 


and  had  not  made  artificial  drink  to  curse  its 
makers  and  users. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  the  masters  of 
the  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Maine  anil 
Oregon  State  Granges.  The  speakers  all  spoke 
of  the  unjust  taxation  and  discrimination 
against  the  farmer  and  urged  the  grangers  to 
see  to  it  that  they  obtain  their  rights;  that 
they  stand  upon  their  dignity,  and  make  agri¬ 
culture  what  it  should  be,  the  highest  and  most 


ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES. 


Apple  Trees. 

Varieties  for  all  sections  North  and  South.  Special 
col lec' ion  of  winter  ke"pers  for  sections  where  North¬ 
ern  varieties  do  not  succeed.  Pears,  <  herry  and 
tyuincc  Trees,  Grape  Vines.  !*bn<tc  and  v»r- 
liamental  Trees.  For  sale  Cbeap.  80  page  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  The  RANDOLPH  PETERS  NURSERY  Co., 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  Wllmingtou.  Del. 


lucrative  employment  in  the  land.  Mr.  T.  8. 
Gold,  Secretary  of  the  Conn.  State  Board, 
Col.  Stinson,  of  New  Hampshire  and  J.  S. 
W oodward,  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  made  short  speeches  about  the 
Grange  and  kindred  topics.  Mr.  Woodward 
boasted  a  little  of  the  work  that  had  been  done 
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Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

This  successful  medicine  is  a  carefully-prepared 
extract  of  the  best  remedies  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  known  to  medical  science  as  Alteratives, 
Blood  Purifiers,  Diuretics,  and  Tonics,  such  as 
Sarsaparilla,  Yellow  Dock,  Stillingia,  Dandelion, 
Juniper  Berries,  Mandrake,  Wild  Cherry  Bark 
and  other  selected  roots,  barks  and  herbs.  A 
medicine,  like  anything  else,  can  be  fairly  judged 
only  by  its  results.  We  point  with  satisfaction  to 
the  glorious  record  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  en¬ 
tered  for  itself  upon  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  personally  or  indirectly  been 
relieved  of  terrible  suffering  which,  all  other 
remedies  failed  to  reach.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
$1;  six  for  j?5.  Made  only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Neglect  kills  injuries;  revenge  increases 
them.  A  neglected  cold  increases  its  injurious 
effects  on  the  system  till  consumption  finally 
kills,  unless  cured  by  Warner’s  Log  Cabin 
Cough  and  Consumption  Remedy.  It  is  ye 
reliable  remedy  of  ye  olden  time. 

PEERLESS  DYES  Sold  by* Dbikwistil 


— AND  THE — 

R.  N.-Y. 

TRIAL  TRIP. 

A  safTtrip. 

Both  Three  Months  for  Only 

30  Cents! 

The  character  of  the  Courier-Journal 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Henry 
Wattkrson  is  thoroughly  known. 

Under  this  Unusual  Offer  all  Sub¬ 
scriptions  must  he  sent  to  the 

COURIER-JOURNAL, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


in  New  York  State  in  driving  beer  sellers  and 
fakirs  from  the  fair  grounds  and  hoped  that 
the  good  work  would  go  on  until  every  agri¬ 
cultural  fair  in  the  land  was  freed  of  liquor 
sellers,  fakirs  and  side  shows. 

j.  H.  G. 


Vaxwm. 


WHAT  ONE  FARMER  THINKS  OF  THE 
RURAL. 

When  I  came  here  in  the  last  part  of  April 
to  settle  on  the  land  I  had  owned  for  16  or  17 
years,  I  soon  realized  the  importance  of 
having  a  good  and  reliable  agricultural 
journal,  an  article  which  the  successful  farmer 
of  to-day  will  agree  should  be  classed  in  the  list 
of  a  farmer’s  wants,  as  one  of  the  prime  necessi¬ 
ties  of  his  daily  working  life,  whether  he  farms 
by  scientific  methods  or  by  tradition.  Then 
if  my  premise  is  correct,  the  new  beginner’s 
needs  in  that  direction  are  in  proportion  to 
his  ignorance  of  his  new  avocation.  Realizing 
as  I  have  said,  this  important  fact,  1  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  inquire  of  my  neighbor  and  friend 
concerning  the  merits  of  such  agricultural 
papers  as  I  knew  him  to  be  familiar  with, 
and  his  reply  was  that  there  were  papers 
and  papers,  journals  and  journals,  all  of 
them  good  in  their  way,  but  the  first  on  the 
list  was  the  Rural:  none  suited  him  so  well 
as  that;  there  was  so  much  in  it  that  was 
interesting  outside  of  the  information  pertain 
lug  to  work  and  crops.  As  I  was  staying  with 
him  while  getting  the  home  straightened  up 
a  bit  before  my  family  came,  1  could  read  for 
myself,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
friend  was  about  right;  so  eventually  another 
member  was  added  to  the  army  of  the  R.N.-Y 
readers, and  “long  may  they  wave, ’’-the  Rural 
too.  Now  Mr.  Editor  if  1  don’t  slop  this  kind  of 
talk  some  old  cynic  will  be  saying  that  1  am 
doing  this  for  a  puff,  at  so  much  a  line,  but 
he  will  be  mistaken,  for  what  I  have  said,  and 
what  in  conclusion  shall  say,  will  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  sincerity  (and  that  is  a  rare  vir¬ 
tue  now-a  days  if  1  do  say  it  myself).  With¬ 
out  any  desire  to  flatter  you  and  your  co¬ 
workers,  I  want  to  say  that  the  more  I  see  of 
the  Rural  the  better  I  like  it,  audit  certainly 
is  an  A  1  article,  and  for  such  of  those  who 
by  their  remoteness  are  shut  out  from  the  daily 
papers,  is  almost  unique.  In  regard 
to  such  articles,  or  subjects  which 
have  the  quality  of  speciality,  I  particularly 
noticed  and  appreciate  the  Potato  Symposium 
.  articles  and  those  on  Rye  planting.  If  the  in¬ 
formation  given  concerning  the  former  is  duly 
and  thoroughly  digested  and  assimilated,  as  it 
should  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  or  question 
as  to  the  immense  benefit  it  will  confer  on  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  for  the  experimental 
effects  will  most  assuredly  not  be  confined  to 
Rural  readers.  The  potato  question  is  being 
ventilated  none  too  soon,  for  what  a  sad  specta¬ 
cle  it  must  be  to  our  intelligent  and  thinking 
citizen  farmers,  to  see  over  1,000, 0U0  bushels 
of  potatoes  imported  last  year  into  this  big 
country.  The  articles  on  Rye  are  for  this 
section  particularly  opportune,  for,  judging 
from  remarks  I  have  heard  here,  its  reputation 
is  no  enviable  one,  for  it  is  regarded  more 
in  the  light  of  a  thief  than  a  benefactor, 
but  in  spite  of  this  traditional  prejudi  e,  for  1 
can  term  it  nothing  else  after  reading  articles 
in  the  Rural,  I  have  this  week  planted  about 
an  acre,  more  or  less,  and  if  I  am  smart 
enough  to  notice  and  qualify  results,  I  will 
report.  My  friend,  before  mentioned,  has 
planted  some  two-thirds  of  an  acre  of  potatoes 
trench  fashion,  but  as  the  flea  beetle  paid 
them  what  turned  out  to  be  a  serious  visit,  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  vines  suffered  a  pre¬ 
mature  death,  consequently  no  definite  results 
can  be  had.  At  this  writing  they  are  yet  in 
the  ground,  but  I  can  say  that  they  came  up 
vigorously,  and  the  vines  were  large  and 
strong,  of  good  color  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beetle  came  to  test  their  flavor. 

Vineland  N.  J.  an  amateur  farmer. 


THE  ECONOMIES  OF  THE  WELL-TO-DO. 


The  “Doctor  in  the  Kitchen”  in  “Land  and 
Water”  attributes  much  of  the  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  cooking  and  the  use  of  ma¬ 
terials  among  the  poorer  classes,  to  the  econ¬ 
omies  which  the  middle  classes  introduce,  and 
which  are  learned  by  their  servants,  who, 
when  they  have  laid  by  a  little  means,  become 
the  wives  of  tradesmen,  or  working  men. 
Among  us  there  is  not  much  economy  learned 
in  such  situations.  Our  nouveaux  riches 
take  a  pride  in  being  opeu-handedly  extrav¬ 
agant;  their  servants  learn  to  squander;  and 
never  think  of  saving,  but  to  despise  it.  Once 
out  of  their  situation  they  cannot  save  them¬ 
selves  from  a  hastened  ending  of  their  days  of 
misery,  which  their  families  have  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  suffer,  too,  from  the  misfortune  of 
connection. 


It  is  stated  that,  although  the  British  are 
held  to  be  extravagant  feeders  by  the  deli¬ 
cately  abstemious  French,  yet  they  manage  to 
enjoy  a  great  deal,  and  to  the  end,  by  taking 
great  care  in  keeping  every  thing  in  good 
order  for  use,  and  so  getting  the  full  use  of  it. 
Economy  is  made  fashionable,  and  no  one 
scorns  to  be  thought  saving  or  disdains  to  use 
any  economy  that  is  practicable  in  the  station 
occupied.  And,  of  course,,  where  all  are 
rather  proud  of  being  considered  wise  and 
prudent  in  this  line,  and  even  boastful  over 
any  new  device  for  making  the  income  go  far¬ 
ther,  there  are  many  little  points  of  economy 
practicable  that  in  a  different  society  would 
be  ridiculed  or  sneered  at.  One  thing  that 
favors  the  prudent  in  Europe  is  that  the  value 
of  a  penny  is  better  recognized.  The  coin  is 
treated  with  a  respect  unknown  here.  Another 
is  the  fixity  of  position  of  each  family  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  universal  emulation,  compe¬ 
tition,  and  scramble  for  higher  position  that 
prevails  here. 

The  “Doctor”  goes  on  to  say  that  the  great 
economy  of  using  the  closed  ranges  of  the 
American  patterns  instead  of  the  voracious 
open  fire,  pays  for  itself  by  saving  in  coal 
within  one  year.  The  American  luxury  of 
sweet  Indian  corn  fresh  from  the  cob  is  one 
that  even  cottagers  are  beginning  to  enjoy; 
for  maize  can  be  grown  for  that  green  use 
even  in  England.  Tomatoes,  too,  and  haricot 
beans  are  beginning  to  be  understood.  They 
are  now  so  plentifully  imported  as  to  be 
cheap,  but  can  be  grown  at  home  against  any 
bit  of  wall,  to  a  considerable  degree  of  flavor. 
The  Tomato  is  a  valuable  antiscorbutic;  and 
“tomato  pulp”  (strained  to  remove  the  pips 
etc.),  with  added  rice  or  crackers  and  a  dip 
from  the  meat  stock  (gravy),  or  some  butter 
and  milk,  makes  a  soup  of  the  most  acceptable 
kind. 

The  same  writer  advises  that  the  art  of 
using  vegetables  should  be  cultivated  more, 
now  that  the  flour  of  wheat  is  likely  to  be  less 
sure  and  abundant  in  supply.  He  recommends 
the  French  pot-au-fe\i,  as  a  means  of  using  all 
the  most  nutritious  parts  of  meat — clear  soup 
and  gelatine  as  in  calf’s-foot  jelly,  having 
really  no  nutritive  value,  but  merely  serving 
to  separate  the  walls  of  the  stomach  or  to  dis¬ 
tend  it.  The  improvement  in  pottery  and  glaz¬ 
ing,  which  now  furnishes  pure  white  porcelain 
vessels,  capable  of  enduriDg  the  oven  without 
a  crack,  even  in  the  glazing,  or  any  permanent 
tarnish,  is  a  great  aid  to  both  enjoyment  and 
economy.  For  there  are  so  many  simple  dain¬ 
ties  that  are  deliciously  nice  if  served  direct 
from  the  oven  or  stove,  but  which  lose  their 
daintiness  and  perfection  of  flavor  by  being 
transferred  to  a  second  dish.  w. 


ARE  “CHEAP  PAPERS” CHEAP? 

A  practical  farmer  recently  said  to  the 
writer  “The  days  when  a  man  need  pay  $2.00 
per  year  for  an  agricultural  or  any  other  pa¬ 
per  are  over.  A  man  can  get  more  papers 
than  he  can  read  for  nothing.”  “But  who 
pays  for  the  papers  a  man  gets  for  nothing?” 
said  I  “On!  1  don’t  know,”  said  he,  “Isuppose 
they  are  sent  out  as  advertisements  or  else 
advertisers  pay  for  their  distribution.”  “Ah,” 
1  said  “  That  is  exactly  the  point,  the  papers 
you  get  for  nothing  are  paid  for  by  advertis¬ 
ers  out  of  what?  Out  of  money  obtained 
from  the  readers  of  those  same  gratuitously 
distributed  papers  In  other  words  the  readers 
of  the  advertising  sheets  pay  enough  more  for 
the  goods  so  advertised  to  pay  for  t.ne  papers 
and  leave  a  margin  of  profit  beside.”  He  saw 
the  point  and  admitted  that  1  was  right. 

It  is  a  fact  that  almost  any-one  can  get  all 
the  papers  he.  can  read  for  nothing.  On 
almost  any  railway  tram  or  any  other  public 
place  a  man  can  pick  up  reading  matter 
enough  to  last  him  a  week.  If  reading  matter 
was  all  one  wanted— one  would  be  foolish  in¬ 
deed  to  pay  two  or  even  one  dollar  a  year  for 
a  trade  or  a  newspaper.  It  is  the  practical 
experience,  the  character  and  the  brains  in  a 
paper  which  makes  it  of  value.  Take  from 
the  Rural  its  great  clientage  of  practical 
farmers, horticulturists, florisis  and  last, but  not 
least,  housewives,  the  experiment  grounds  and 
the  education  and  culiure  of  its  editors  and 
writers  and  there  would  be  nothing  left  of 
greater  value,  than  the  advertising  sheets 
which  copy  so  liberally  from  its  columns. 

A  paper  to  be  of  value  must  be  absolutely 
independent.  It  must  attack  the  wrong  and 
support  and  encourage  the  right,  fearlessly. 
It  must  advertise  things  of  merit  and  crush 
out  and  destroy  humbugs  and  things  lacking 
utility.  If  it  fails  to  do  this  it  has  little  or  no 
financial  value  to  its  subscribers.  A  paper 
circulated  gratuitously  cannot  be  independent 
It  must  be  the  creature,  the  tool  of  its  adver¬ 
tisers  upon  whom  it  depends  for  existence,  or 
in  almost  every  case  it  will  be  found  that  a 
man  who  depends  upon  such  papers  for  his 
information  pays  a  most  extravagant  price 
for  his  whistle.  It  is  a  fact  easily  verified  by 
examining  almost  any  of  the  cheaper  papers, 


that  they  are  supported  chiefly  by  fraudulent 
advertisers.  Circulation  no  matter  how  ob¬ 
tained  will  attract  advertising  of  a  certain 
class.  The  larger  the  distribution  the  higher 
the  rate  which  can  be  successfully  enacted. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  papers  are  distributed 
gratuitously,  but  we  do  wonder  that  people 
will  accept  them  and  in  so  many  cases  be 
humbugged  by  their  advertisements. 

It  would  be  a  sorry  day  for  publishers  of 
papers  and  a  still  worse  one  for  the  readers  of 
them,  if  the  time  should  come  when  the  cost 
”f  publication  and  distribution  is  not  borne 
chiefly  by  subscribers,  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  when  advertisers  can  afford  to  pay  for 
the  publishing  and  distributing  of  our  news 
and  trade  papers. 

Judging  from  a  rather  extended  observation 
of  newspaper  events,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  era  of  free  and  cheap  papers  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  merchant  and  pro¬ 
fessional  man  has  long  since  consigned  all 
circulars  and  advertising  sheets  to  the  waste 
basket.  The  farmer  unfortunately  is  still 
tempted  to  adopt  the  penny-wise  pound-fool¬ 
ish  policy  of  taking,  reading  and  being  hum¬ 
bugged  by  so-called  cheap  papers. 

A  RURAL  READER. 

R.  N.-Y.  Merchants  and  professional  men 
spend  no  time  over  advertising  sheets  and 
palpable  swindles  because  they  know  that 
most  extravagant  claims  are  opposed  to  all 
rules  of  legitimate  business.  Business  farm¬ 
ers  realize  the  fact  that  an  article  to  be  of  auy 
value  has  got  to  cost  something  and  that  the 
advertiser  who  professes  great  benevolence 
for  human  kind  is  best  ignored. 


PERSONALS. 


The  Empress  of  Japan  is  an  earnest  student 
of  modern  European  languages. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  will  enlarge  her  cottage  at 
Nonquitt  and  spend  her  summers  there. 

Ex-Civil  Justice  Walter  S.  Pinckney, 
formerly  one  of  the  best  known  real  estate 
lawyers  in  New  York,  died  in  the  alcoholic 
ward  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  recently. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  plots  of  land  at 
Bar  Harbor  is  owned  by  an  Irishwoman,  who 
lives  on  it  in  a  small  hut.  She  has  had  offers  of 
$150,000  for  the  land  but  refuses  to  sell. 

Samuel  C.  Pratt,  of  Denver,  visiting  the 
Hot  Springs  in  Nevada,  and  not  being  aware 
of  their  temperature,  plunged  in  for  a  bath. 
He  was  quickly  cooked  to  death. 

Marshall  Bazaine’s  first  wife  died  in 
France.  His  second,  who  was  a  Mexican, 
and  whose  devotion  to  him  on  his  escape  was 
so  remarkable,  is  in  her  own  country,  where 

she  was  recalled  some  time  ago  by  private 
affairs. 

Chicago  men  are  said  to  mark  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  inner  shrine  of  the  temple  of 
culture  by  saying  “luncheon”  instead  of 
“lunch.”  In  Kansas  City  the  same  stage  is 
marked  by  the  use  of  the  word  “victuals” 
instead  of  “grub.” 

The  family  of  Admiral  Dupont  posesses  a 
much-prized  heirloom  in  the  form  of  a  pearl 
breastpin.  This  pin  has  been  worn  by  the 
brides  of  the  family  at  their  nuptials  for  over 
a  century  past.  No  one  but  a  bride  bearing 
the  Dupont  name  is  allowed  to  wear  the  pin. 
Good  luck  is  believed  to  accompany  the 
wearer. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  is  having  her  Wash¬ 
ington  house  extensively  improved.  She  is 
having  a  gallery  built,  in  which  she  will  place 
her  collection  of  articles  connected  with  the 
public  life  of  the  General.  The  upper  por¬ 
tions  of  the  walls  will  be  covered  with  paint¬ 
ings  representing  the  pr.nciple  military  events 
in  which  the  General  participated. 

Fourteen  Sioux  chiefs  from  Standing  Rock 
Agency,  acc-ompained  by  Agent  McLaughlin 
and  Louis  Primeaux,  interpreter,  are  on  iheir 
way  to  Washington.  The  entire  delegation 
will  include  sixty-four  chiefs,  five  agents  and 
five  interpreters.  The  Standing  Rock  party 
includes  the  most  famous  braves  of  the  Sioux 
Nation.  Primeaux,  the  interpreter,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  well-educated  hall-breed,  states  that 
the  chiefs  declare  they  will  not  sign  the  treaty 
in  its  present  form,  but  go  to  Washington 
hoping  to  secure  a  better  price  and  cash  pay¬ 
ment  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations. 


THE  KODAK  01MERI. 

Anybody  can  use  it,  and  pro¬ 
duce  tlnest  work.  Loaded  for 
100  instantaneous  views. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 


Price  $45.00,  The  Sastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co , 


Rochestkb,  N,  V, 


A  CLAIM  TO  HUMAN  GRATITUDE. 


Charlotte  Corday,  the  sad-faced,  tender¬ 
hearted  peasant  girl  of  Normandy,  made  great 
history  by  one  desperate  act  ! 

Sickeped  by  the  saturnalia  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  moved  to  desperation  as  Robes¬ 
pierre  and  Marat  were  leading  the  flower  of 
France  to  the  guillotine,  she  determined  that 
she  would  put  an  end  to  Marat’s  bloody  reign. 

Marat  had  demanded  two  hundred  thousand 
victims  for  the  guillotine  ! 

He  proposed  to  kill  off  the  enemies  of  the 
Revolution  to  make  it  perpetual  ! 

Horrible  thought  ! 

No  wonder  it  fired  the  blood  of  this  patriotic 
peasant  maid  I 

Gaining  access  to  his  closely-guarded  quar¬ 
ters  by  a  subterfuge,  she  found  him  in  his 
bath,  even  then  inexorable  and  giving  written 
directions  for  further  slaughter  ! 

He  asked  her  the  names  of  the  inimical  dep¬ 
uties  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Caen.  She  told 
him,  and  he  wrote  them  down.  “  That  is  well ! 
Before  a  week  is  over  they  shall  all  be  brought 
to  the  guillotine! ” 

At  these  words,  Charlotte  drew  from  her 
bosom  the  knife,  and  plunged  it  with  supernat¬ 
ural  force  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  heart  of  Ma¬ 
rat. 

“Come  to  me,  my  dear  friend,  come  tc 
me,”  cried  Marat,  and  expired  under  the 
blow ! 

In  the  Corcoran  gallery  at  Washington  is  a 
famous  painting  of  Charlotte,  represented  as 
behind  the  prison  bars  the  day  before  her  exe¬ 
cution. 

It  is  a  thrilling,  sad  picture,  full  of  sorrow 
for  her  suffering  country,  and  of  unconquera- 
hate  for  her  country’s  enemies. 

What  a  lesson  in  this  tragic  story !  Two' 
hundred,  nay,  five  hundred  thousand  people 
would  Marat  have  sacrificed  to  his  unholy  pas¬ 
sion  of  power! 

Methods  are  quite  as  murderous  and  inexor¬ 
able  as  men,  and  they  number  their  victims 
by  the  millions. 

The  page  of  history  is  full  of  murders  by 
authority  and  by  mistaken  ideas !  In  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  alone,  how  many  hundreds 
of  millions  have  been  allowed  to  die  and  as 
many  more  killed  by  unjustifiable  bigotry  and 
by  bungling  ? 

But  the  age  is  bettering.  Men  and  methods 
are  improving.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  worth 
ones  professiopal  life  to  advise  or  permit  the 
use  of  proprietary  medicine.  To  day,  there 
are  not  two  physicians  in  any  town  in  this 
country  who  do  not  regularly  prescribe  some 
form  of  proprietary  remedy ! 

H.  H.  Warner,  famed  all  over  the  world  as  the 
discoverer  of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure,  began  hunt¬ 
ing  up  the  old  remedies  of  the  Log  Cabin  days. 
After  long  and  patient  research,  he  succeeded 
in  securing  some  of  the  most  valuable,  among 
family  records,  and  called  them  Warner’s  Log 
Cabin  Remedies — the  simple  preparations  of 
roots,  leaves,  balsams  and  herbs,  which  were 
the  successful  standbys  of  our  grandmothers. 
These  simple,  old  fashioned  sarsaparilla,  hops 
and  buchu,  cough  and  consumption  and  other 
remedies  have  struck  a  popular  chord  and  are 
n  extraordinary  demand  all  over  the  land. 
They  are  not  the  untried  and  imaginary  reme¬ 
dies  of  some  dabster  chemist  intent  on  making 
money,  but  the  long-sought  principles  of  the 
healing  art,  which  for  generations  kept  our 
ancestors  in  perfect  health,  put  forth  for  the 
good  of  humanity  by  one  who  is  known  all 
over  the  world  as  a  philanthropist — a  lover  of 
his  fellow  man — whose  name  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 

The  preparations  are  of  decided  and  known 
influence  over  disease,  and  as  in  the  hands  of 
our  grandmothers  they  raised  up  the  sick, 
cured  the  lame,  and  bound  up  the  wounds  of 
death,  so  in  their  new  form,  but  olden  power, 
as  Log  Cabin  remedies,  they  are  sure  to  prove 
the  “  healing  of  the  nations.” 

Corday  did  the  world  an  incalculable  ser¬ 
vice  in  ridding  France  of  the  bigoted  and 
murderous  Marat,  just  as  this  man  is  doing 
humanity  a  service  by  re-introducing  to  the 
world  the  simpler  and  better  methods  of  our 
ancestors. 


EVAPORATOR 


For  i»l  APLE, 
SORGHUM, 
CIDE  R,  ami 
Fruit  Jellies. 

Has  a  corrugated 
pan  over  firebox, 
doubling  boiling 
capacity ;  small 
interchangeable  syrup 
pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  han¬ 
dled  for  cleansing  and  storing; 
and  a  perfect  automatic 
regulator.  TheChanipion 
is  as  great  an  improvement 
over  the  Cook  pan  as  the 
latter  was  over  the  old  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 
rati.  Catalogues  Free.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  G.H.  GRIMM  MFC.  CO.,  Hudson,  0. 
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TOO  LATE. 

The  keen-edged  scvthe  is  laid  aside, 

No  more  the  mower  cuts  his  swathf 
The  Anglomaniac  in  the  tide 
No  longer  takes  his  morning  bawth. 

Because  the  time  has  passed  away 
For  bathing  and  for  making  hay. 

— Boston  Courier. 

Strange  to  say,  a.  cross  road  is  often  very 
pleasant. — Boston  Bulletin. 

The  bored  of  education:  Children  who 
hate  school. —  West  Haven  Budget. 

If  colors  could  talk,  many  a  woman  would 
be  a  walking  Bedlam. — Hotel  Mail. 

Why  is  a  tooth  drawn  like  a  thing  forgot¬ 
ten?  Because  it’s  out  of  the  head. — Baltimore 
Democrat. 

The  little  girl  who  was  cross  every  night 
said  it  was  because  her  mother  put  her  to  bed 
surly. — Farm  journal. 

“It’s  a  cold  day  when  I  get  left,”  said  the 
summer  straw  hat,  as  it  cuddled  up  snugly  in 
the  dust  on  top  of  the  wardrobe. — Puck. 

If  your  hat  blows  off  in  the  street  follow  it 
placidly  and  with  gentle  dignity.  Somebody 
else  will  chase  it  for  you. — Harper's  Bazar. 

There  is  one  kind  of  raw  material  that  is 
preity  plentiful  in  the  campaign  just  now.  It 
is  the  hurrah  material. — Yonker's  Statesman. 

Mentor:  Our  idea  of  a  strong-minded 
person  is  one  who  can  read  the  advertisement 
of  a  patent  medicine,  and  yet  not  have  the 
disease. — Lowell  Citizen. 

According  to  an  advertisement  in  a  Brock- 
ville  paper  relating  to  a  town  contract  a  con¬ 
dition  is;  “The  contractor  to, expire  on  the 
30th  April,  1889. — Toronto  Globe. 

There  is  a  moss-covered  adage  that  says  a 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.  But  what  use 
would  moss  be  to  it,  anyhow?  It  would  only 
interfere  with  the  rolling. — Siftings. 

Friend  (to  convalescent):  “I  s’pose  your 
pneumonia  cost  you  a  good  deal,  Brown?” 
Convalescent:  “Oh,  no:  I  got  it  in  an  open 
street  car  for  five  cents.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Mrs.  Partington  wants  to  know  why  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  can’t  keep  a  memorand  im 
of  the  weight  of  his  anchor  instead  of  weigh¬ 
ing  it  every  time  he  leaves  port. — Gi'ange 
Visitor. 

Mistress:  “Aren’t  the  eggs  boiled  yet,  Bi 
delia?”  Bidelia  (the new  cook  from  Tralee): 
“I  dunno,  mum.  They’ve  been  boiling  eight 
hours,  mum,  but,  faith,  the  skin  hasn’t  come 
off  ’em  yet.” — Town  Topics. 

“I  saw  the  shallowest  grave  in  the  world  on 
Thirty-ninth  street  yesterday.”  “Thirty 
ninth  s'.reet?”  “Yes;  I  met  Bawnso  there  and 
accused  him  of  cutting  me  the  day  before. 
He  said  he  was  buried  in  thought.” — Tid-Bits. 

Said  a  distinguished  patient  to  his  physi¬ 
cian:  “Doctor,  will  you  hand  me  my  medi¬ 
cine,  please?”  “Excuse  me,  sir,”  responded 
the  man  of  science,  “but  I  am  only  connected 
with  the  bulletin  part  of  your  case.  Another 
doctor  will  be  here  directly.” — Life. 

“Well,  Davie,  did  you  enjoy  your  visit  to 
the  museum?”  “Yes,  mamma.”  “Do  you  re¬ 
member  any  of  the  nice  things  you  saw?” 
“Oh,  yes,  I  remember  lots  of  them.”  “And 
can  you  tell  me  what  they  were  called?”  “Yes; 
most  of  them  were  called  ‘Hands  Off!’  ” — N.  Y. 
Journal. 
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Mother  :  “And  the  serpent,  as  a  punishment  for  tempting  Eve,  was  made  to  crawl  all  the 

t 

rest  of  his  life.” 


Bobbie  :  “  Well,  mamma,  how  did  he  get  along  before  ?  ” 


The  Great  Butter  Herd! 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE, 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONIAN 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

The  Lakeside  Herd  of  Holstein-Friesians  stands  un¬ 
rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  interested 
are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi- 
vr“es  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  in'  estigatp  the 
truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  c  .mice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 
elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletonian 
iso  Cows  in  Advanced  Registry  Stallions,  of  the  best  trotting  strains.  Registered  Berkshire  and 
Cheshire  Swine.  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  always  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES, 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE, 

ARE  STILL  OFFERING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  YOUNG,  SMOOTH,  THRIFTY  STOCK  IN 

AMERICA. 

Iinnnvi)  APPLES.  STANDARD  PEARS.  DWARF  PEARS  (Hitrb  and  Low  Headed), 
BUDDED  ATT As«U BERRIES,  PEACHES,  (RINCKS,  RICIAN  APRICOTS. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  and  a  lull  line  ol 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  etc.  Also  Extra  Sized  STANDARD  PEARS  of  the  Finest  Quality. 
Special  Inducements  to  Buyers  in  large  quantities.  Trade  List  out  August  1st. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


OYER’S  FARM  GRIST  MILL 


i  v  n  i  nnEniP  at  ■  ■  ■  ■  Established  1852. 

c  _ _ _ _ 

Warranted  CAST  STEEL  GRINDING  PARTS,  CAST  STEEL 
COB  CRUSHER,  and  Sieve  for  Meal. 

REQUIRES  LESS  POWER.  DOES  MORE  WORK, 

and  is  the  MOST  DURABLE  Mill  made.  Is  sold  as  low  as  ordinary  . 

Cast  Iron  Mills.  I*f'Send  for  catalogue  for  full  information. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO.,  Sixth  &  Germantown  Ave„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Level  Tread  Horse  Powp“S,  Threshers,  Feed  Cutters.  &c. 

SCIENTIFIC^1™1.™ 

Jhe  BEST  MILL  an  EARTH 

has  our  SAFETY  BOTTOM  intended  to  prevent  breakage  should 

1  Iron  accidentally  get  into  Mill.  Other  improvements  adapt  Mill  to  grinding 

EAR  CORN  with  SHUCKS  on. 

A  great  saving  of  feed  as  well  as  labor  of  Husking. 
The  coming  Feed  for  practical,  economical  Feeders. 
Try  it.  Can  only  be  made  practically  on  the  Scientific 

which  also  grinds  any  and  all  other  kinds  of  Grain. 

WE  GUARANTEE  and  better  results 

than  can  be  obtained  with  any  other  Mill. 

YJL# C  Ol  I  A  D  A  IUTC C  the  Strongest,  the  simp- 
WCwUAIlAli  I  EELlest  and  the  cheapest  Mill 
made,  quality  of  work,  life-time  of  plates,  and  other 
parts  considered.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 
Numerous  sizes  for  all  Powers.  All  fully  guaranteed. 

Catalogue.  Address  THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

Brainan.  bow  &  Co..  Bostan. 


THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  TRON  Co. 

.  Sti 


Ag’ts  lor  New  England. 


12  Cliff  Street.  New  York. 
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ELLY’S  DUPLEX  GRINDING  MILL 

id  A1 
Men  ^ 

BETTER  than  the  “BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH.” 

For  CORN  and  COB  and  all  kinds  of  CRAIN. 

Sizes:  2  to  12  horse  power.  Will  grind  from  8  to  50  Bushels  per  hour.  The 
only  Mill  that  grinds  on  both  sides  of  the  Revolving  Burr,  giving  Double  the 
GRINDING  SURFACE  of  any  other  Mill  made.  Every  Mill  fully 
warranted.  Our  new  hand  book  for  Farmers  and  Feeders  sent  Free. 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGI N E  &  THRESHER  CO.  Springfield,  O 

ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per¬ 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  stock.makcprlces 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  Sc  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses, 
French  Coach  Horses. 


Best  Farm  Bo  ler 

EVE  It  MADE 
For  Cooking  Feed 
tor  *tock,  Heating 
MMk  or  ater  in 
Dairies,  **mall 
Cheese  Factories  ? 
lor  Bath  -  Rooms, 

Laundries  Scald¬ 
ing  Hogs,  Etc.  Ail- 
dress  J  K.  PURINTON& CO., 
Dallas  Center,  iowa, 


FAST  AND  BRIGHT  ,5^5 

, .  i  .....  ■■■■...  m  i  ,  and  boiling.  Tui  key 
Red.Yellow,  Cardinal,  Blue,  Scar'et.  Pink,  and  Brown. 
10  cents  per  package  by  mail  Agents  wanted. 

W .  CUSHING  A  CO.,  Foxcroft.  Me. 


Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Sarsaparilla  Reg¬ 
ulates  the  Regulator.  Largest  Sarsaparilla 
bottle  in  the  market.  Manufactured  by  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.  Take  no  other — it  is  the  best. 


NEW 

BAILEY 


CUTTER. 


Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  Great 
saving  of  power  and 
increase  of  capacity. 
Made  only  by 

„  ,  ,  - ,  AMES  PLOW  CO., 

S« nd  for  circulars  and  catalogue,  Sostca  and  Hew  York. 


VEGETABLE  GUTTERS. 


S.  zo  i  to  cut  fine  or  coarse,  suit 
abie  for  Cuttle  or  f'lieep; 
turned  by  a  boy ;  will  easily 
cut  two  bushels  a  minute. 

Lowest  in  Price, 

Easiest  Worked, 
Most  Rapid  A  Durable 
in  Use. 

■X*  TL~ 

Belcher  &  faylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Company. 


Send  for  Circular.  Box  TS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 


AUTUMN  PLANTING. 

For  imperative  reasons  in  iavor 
ot  Autiinru  planting  of  DFCJLDU- 
OUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  and 
RHODODENDRONS  and  tor  cat¬ 
alogues  and  planting  plans,  apply 
to 

PARSONS  &  SONS  CO. 

LIMITED, 

FLUSHING,  NEW  YORK, 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


STRONG, 
.SIMPLE 

AND 

DURABLE 

The  best 
general - 
puroo  s  e 
Mill  in 
the  world 
Made  in  Three 
Sizes,  with  ca¬ 
pacity  from  8  to 
50  bu.  per  hour. 
Grinds  ear  corn 
Hpiand  all  kinds  of 
small  grain. 

^Sell-sharpen- 
ing  Plates, 
j  Every  Mill  war¬ 
ranted.  For  cir¬ 
cular  address 


The  Victory  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


ENTIRELY  NHW. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 

Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world:  ground  made 
into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  HIGGANUM  M’FGCORPOK- 
ATION,  Higgauum,  Conn.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


S%||||C  KEVOI.VF.K8.  Bend  stamp  ror  price 
vUnw  list  to  J.  H.  Johnston  &  Son, Pittsburg,  Pa, 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

^TTeatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
BU  Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
u  uauu  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
Vebster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

•  O.Boxm  81  and  33  Veeey  St.,  New  York. 
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Pinni  Qusbmftnj. 


ABOUT  SEPARATED  MILK 


Does  the  Separator  Purify 
Milk? 


Does  It  Destroy  Disease-Germs 


Should  Dairymen  Be  Compelled 
to  Use  the  Separator  ? 


A  New  Question  Well  Discussed. 


Never  Before  Considered. 


As  we  stated  last  week,  'there  are  many 
people  who  credit  the  separator  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  and  merits.  Thousands  of 
people  who  have  handled  milk  all  their  lives 
have  never  studied  into il s physical  properties 
enough  to  understand  why  cream  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  pan  or  dish.  To  such  people  the 
work  of  the  separator  is  simply  astounding. 
They  cannot  comprehend  the  work  that 
changes  whole  milk  into  skimmed  milk  and 
cream  as  fast  as  it  can  be  poured  into  the  sepa¬ 
rator.  Like  many  other  seemingly  wonderful 
performances,  the  action  of  the  separator  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  very  simple  mecnamca  princi¬ 
ple;  but  we  can  readily  understand  how  those 
who  do  not  study  out  this  principle  must  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  separator  is  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  far  more  intricate  operations  than  its 
advocates  ever  claimed  for  it.  This  mistaken 
idea  as  to  the  real  place  of  the  separator  in 
dairy  economy  has  led  to  many.strange  ques¬ 
tions  and  statements.  We  give  below  a  propo¬ 
sition  received  from  a  subscriber  a  few  weeks 
ago.  He  evidently  believes  that  he  has  made 
a  perfectly  logical  statement  and  that  his 
conclusion  is  the  proper  one.  It  has  been 
referred  to  the  persons  whose  remarks  fol¬ 
low  it): 

1  —“Milk  passed  through  a  separator  as 
soon  as  taken  from  the  cow ,  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  all  impurities ,  while  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  many  disease-germs  are  destroyed. 
Thus  the  milk  is  in  better  condition  for 
drinking  purposes  than  when  not  separated. 

2. — By  promptly  separating  his  milk— as 
soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow — and  at  once 
putting  enough  cream  back  to  secure  the 
per  cent,  of  solids  required  by  law,  a  dairy¬ 
man  can  present  a  cheaper  and  healthier 
standard  milk ,  than  by  any  other  process. 
It  is  cheaper  because  if  there  is  an  excess 
of  cream,  that  excess  can  be  used  for 
but  ter -making.  It  is  healthier  because  clean¬ 
er  and  freer  from  disease- germs.  ”  3.—“// 
the  above  propositions  are  correct,  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  authorities  eventually 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  unseparated  milk .” 

FROM  DR.  PETER  COLLIER, 

So  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  absolutely  no 
sense  in  the  suggestions  of  your  subscriber. 
Disease-germs  could  not  be  thus  removed,  and 
if  they  were,  it  is  proposed  to  put  back,  say 
90  per  cent,  of  them.  You  may  safely  con¬ 
clude  that  your  subscriber  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  the  matter  he  discusses. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

FROM  PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

1  —While  the  centrifugal  process  certainly 
removes  mechanically-suspended  “dirt”  from 
milk,  to  assert  that  the  milk  is  thereby  “thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  of  all  impurities”  is  claiming 
much  too  much.  Milk  soiled  by  manure,  man¬ 
ure-liquor,  or  urine,  cannot  be  cleaned  of  the 
impurities  thereby  introduced,  which  dissolve 
in  and  impart  color  and  taste  to  the  milk.  As 
to  the  assumptions  that  “it  is  probable  that 
many  disease-germs  are  destroyed”  I  would 
say  that  it  is  certain  that  in  case  of  their  pres¬ 
ence,  many  would  not  be  destroyed,  and  milk 
containing  them,  whether  passed  through  a 
separator  or  not,  is  unfit  for  use. 

2.— The  use  of  the  separator  to  prepare 


standard  milk  would,  in  most  cases  “cost 
more  than  it  would  come  to.”  Large  dairies 
might  thus  employ  it,  but  to  enforce  its  use  on 
small  milk  producers  would  doubtless  be  re¬ 
garded  by  them  as  a  burden  which  they  would 
rebel  against. 

8. — The  authorities  would  more  appropri¬ 
ately  prohibit  the  sale  of  milk  which  has  been 
dii’tied  by  careless  handling  than  of  that  which 
has  not  been  through  a  separator  and  yet  may 
be  practically  clean. 

4. — Lest  some  one  should  now  illogically  infer 
that  I  am  fond  of  dirt,  I  would  say  that  I  am 
among  those  who  much  prefer  clean  milk  to 
unclean:  and  if  “separated ”  is  better  in  that 
respect  than  “unseparated”  milk  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  separated  at  a  reasonable 
advanced  cost. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

FROM  PROF.  S.  M.  BABCOCK. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  as  your  corre¬ 
spondent  suggests,  much  of  the  dirt  which 
milk  contains  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of 
a  centrifuge  but  that  the  milk  is  “thor¬ 
oughly  cleansed  of  all  impurities”  is  not  true. 
Matters  in  solution,  or  those  that  are  lighter 
than  the  milk-serum  are  retained,  either  in  the 
skim-milk  or  in  the  cream,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  disease-germs,  or  those  or¬ 
ganisms  which  induce  changes  in  milk,  are  af¬ 
fected  by  the  process.  So  far  as  I  am  aware 
no  investigations  have  been  made  upon  this 
point. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  the  cen¬ 
trifuge  for  removing  the  mechanical  impurities 
of  milk  is  the  expense  involved.  This  is  so 
great  that  a  law  demanding  the  separation  of 
milk  before  being  placed  upon  the  market 
would  virtually  exclude  all  small  dairymen 
from  competition  in  this  necessity,  and  would 
leave  the  price  to  be  fixed  by  a  few  large  pro¬ 
ducers.  Certain  it  is  that  the  price  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  would  be  largely  increased,  without  any 
probability  of  the  product  being  purer  or  of 
more  uniform  quality  than  at  present.  As  a 
rule  the  more  manipulation  which  any  pro¬ 
duct  undergoes,  the  more  opportunities  and 
the  more  temptations  are  offered  for  adultera¬ 
tion.  Persons  who  will  remove  cream  or  add 
water  to  the  natural  milk  will  not  be  made 
honest  by  a  system,  which,  within  certain 
limits,  demands  such  practice.  I  think,  there, 
fore,  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  make  such  a 
system  compulsory ;  rather  let  us  strive  to 
have  the  natural  product  kept  cleaner,  purer 
and  of  better  quality  by  the  exercise  of  more 
care  in  the  selection  of  stock  and  in  the  man. 
agement  of  stables  and  dairy  utensils.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  hope  to  have  better  milk 
at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Madison  Wis. 

FROM  W.  H.  CALDWELL. 

Milk,  as  drawn  from  the  animal,  is  at  the 
animal’s  temperature,  and  in  that  condition  is 
susceptible  to  odors.  It  should  be  quickly 
cooled  by  a  cooler  of  some  device.  The  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  separator  is  quick  separation  of 
the  cream  from  the  skim-milk,  either  for  the 
making  of  butter  or  for  immediate  use  of  the 
skim-milk  for  feeding.  The  thorough  cleaning 
of  milk  cannot  be  done  by  the  separator  alone, 
and  to  what  extent  disease-germs  are  killed  by 
the  process  depends  on  existing  conditions. 
Heat  is  the  proper  means  for  killing  these 
germs,  and  by  heating  is  the  absorptive  power 
of  milk  arrested.  If,  however,  we  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  heat  milk  to  a  temperature  sufficient 
to  kill  the  germs,  the  fat  of  the  milk  would  be 
melted,  and  the  high  temperature  would  de¬ 
velop  acidity.  The  only  advantage  gained  by 
taking  apart  and  putting  together  again  the 
cream  and  skim-milk,  in  the  point  of  health, 
is  the  removal  of  a  certain  amount  of  dirt  and 
foreign  matter  which  will  gather  around  the 
drum  of  the  separator.  The  expense  of  the 
process  in  determining  the  exact  per  cent,  of 
solids  would  largely  offset  the  revenue  from 
the  extra  cream.  Milk  separated  and  put  to 
gether  again  will  not  be  in  as  good  condition 
as  before  the  process,  whether  first  cooled  or 
not,  and  its  sale  might  rightly  be  prohibited. 
It  is  milk  tampered  with,  and,  if  allowed  to 
be  sold,  might  influence  dealers  to  sell  only 
as  good  milk  as  they  were  obliged  to,  and 
the  result  would  be  the  placing  on  our  mar¬ 
ket  of  a  thinner,  more  watery  substance. 
Our  laws  only  call  for  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
solids,  and  as  long  as  milk  comes  up  to  the 
required  standard  it  has  a  lawful  place  in  the 
market. 

Pennsylvania  Ex.  Station. 

FROM  HENRY  STEWART. 

These  propositions  are  based  upon  wholly 
mistaken  ideas  of  the  character  of  milk  and  the 
action  of  the  centrifuge.  The  centrifuge  does 
not  separate  all  impurities  from  milk,  but  on¬ 
ly  those  which  are  not  held  in  solution,  and 
are  merely  suspended  in  the  milk.  It  throws 
off  such  matters  as  epithelial  scales,  (the  worn 
down  parts  of  membranes)  fibrine,  mucous  and 
other  substances  which  render  milk  impure 
and  produce  rapid  changes  in  it,  tending  to 


early  decomposition,  and  these  are  fi;om  either 
at  the  periphery  of  the  drum  or  at  the  center 
as  they  may  be  heavier  or  lighter  than  the 
milk.  All  the  abnormal  substances  in  the 
milk  which  are  foreign  to  it  in  a  pure  state, 
that  are  heavier  than  the  milk,  are  thrown  to 
the  outside  ot  the  separator.  If  there  are  any 
impurities  that  are  lighter  than  the  milk  these 
go  with  the  cream  to  the  center,  and  any  that 
are  of  equal  specific  gravity  with  the  milk  or 
very  nearly  so,  will  remain  in  it.  thus  any  in¬ 
jurious  germs,  such  as  those  of  typhoid  fever, 
tuberculosis,  or  other  dangerous  diseases  which 
may  be  in  the  milk  will  probably  remain  in 
it,  or  at  any  rate  quite  enough  to  carry  the  in¬ 
fection  and  to  rapidly  reproduce  themselves  and 
fully  charge  the  milk  with  a  new  crop  of  them 
There  is  nothing  in  the  action  of  the  machine 
to  destroy  disease-germs.  All  that  is  done  is 
to  produce  the  same  effect  that  gravity  would 
have  done  in  course  of  time,  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  separation  is  due  wholly  to  the  effects  of 
and  difference  of  specific  gravity,  and  disease- 
germs  are  so  infinitely  small  that  they  are  not 
acted  upon  by  the  separator  in  the  least  de¬ 
gree  and  they  will,  of  course,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  present,  remain  in  the  milk,  and  the 
cream,  and  in  the  heavier  matters  thrown  off, 
relatively  as  they  were  originally  mixed,  or 
entangled  with  them.  Separated  milk  is 
therefore  no  better  or  safer  for  use  on  account 
of  its  freedom  from  germsj  than  ordinary 
skimmed  milk. 

Again,  as  to  the  second  proposition,  it  is 
well-known  that  when  once  cream  is  separated 
from  the  milk,  it  is  not  possible  to  again  mix 
the  two  as  they  were  before.  The  intimate 
mixture  of  four  or  five  thousand  million 
globules  of  fat  in  a  cubic  inch  of  milk  cannot 
be  made  artificially  as  it  exists  naturally. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  wholly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law  and  honorable  business  deal¬ 
ings  to  reduce  the  natural  quantity  of  cream  in 
milk  for  the  purpose  of  gain  in  selling  milk. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of  the  public  servants 
to  watch  the  milk  offered  for  sale,  to  detect 
anything  that  is  dishonest  or  injurious  in 
the  management  of  it;  but  it  would  scarcely  be 
consistent  with  personal  freedom  (of  which  we 
are  apt  to  boast  much)  that  a  dairyman  should 
be  obliged  to  use  a  separator  unless  he 
thought  proper  to  do  so.  On  the  whole  there 
is  too  much  said  and  written  just  now  about 
the  unhealthfulness  and  impurity  of  milk; 
and  if  all  were  true  that  is  written  or  said,  the 
cows,  the  dairy,  and  the  dairy  management, 
are  the  proper  subjects  for  attention  by  the 
health  authorities,  and  not  so  much  any  par¬ 
ticular  method  of  skimming  cream  from  milk. 
Lastly  it  would  be  impossible  or  impracticable 
to  prepare  pure  milk  for  market  by  the  use  of 
a  separator  first,  and  then  putting  back  a 
portion  or  even  the  whole  of  the  cream,  for 
any  dishonest  man  could  add  oil  or  any 
suitable  fat  to  the  milk  quite  as  easily  as  he 
could  return  the  cream. 

FROM  L.  S.  HARDIN. 


There  is  some  disposition  on  the  part  of 
many  hypercritical  writers  to  greatly  mag¬ 
nify  the  “disease-germs”  that  they  imagine 
lurk  in  milk  and  man^  other  human  foods. 
While  it  is  true  that  milk,  the  same  as  any 
other  fluid,  will  take  up  the  active  germs  of 
disease  when  greatly  exposed  to  them,  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  this 
supposed  inherent  evil  of  pure  milk.  I  have 
seen  and  examined  the  residuum,  left  in  sepa¬ 
rators,  that  we  are  now  told  is  made  up  in 
large  part  of  “fibrine,”  a  species  of  flesh  of  the 
cow.  This  residuum  also  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
usually  contains  considerable  manure  and 
other  filth  of  the  stable  that  has  no  business 
in  the  milk.  That  it  is  a  nasty  compound,  no 
one  will  deny  and  it  is  probably  a  good  thing 
to  get  it  out  of  the  milk,  but  that  there  are 
any  “disease-germs,”  any  more  than  are  con. 
tained  in  all  filth,  I  think  is  not  proven.  It 
may  be  a  wise  provision  of  nature  to  make  us 
all  think  that  when  an  article  of  food  tastes 
or  smells  badly  to  us  it  is  diseased,  but  it 
will  not  do  to  push  this  notion  too  far,  as  our 
senses  are  susceptible  of  very  high  cultivation 
and  would  eventually  lead  us  to  limit  our  list 
of  pure  articles  of  food  to  an  inconvenient 
margin.  1  do  not  believe  that  miln  exposed  to 
small-pox  or  fever  patients  could  be  rendered 
harmless  by  passing  it  through  a  separator. 
For  this  reason  I  do  not  agree  that  “all  im¬ 
purities”  are  removed  by  such  an  act. 

2.  I  do  not  think  much  of  the  “  cheaper” 
argument  contained  in  this  statement.  The 
cheapest  way  to  make  standard  milk  is  to  get 
cows  and  feed  them  so  that  they  will  give 
large  quantities  of  milk,  just  rich  enough  to 
satisfy  the  egal  standard.  The  milk  is  not 
increased  n  bulk  by  passing  it  through  the 
separator,  so  that  there  is  nothing  cheap  about 
it,  but  on  the  contrary,  running  a  separator 
is  a  pretty  expensive  operation.  In  the  first 
place  separators  as  now  made,  cost  at  least 
double  their  intrinsic  value,  and  they  wil] 
never  get  within  reach  of  the  average  milkman 
until  the  patents  expire,  as  was  the  case  with 


sewing  machines.  Then  agaiu,  they  are  too 
slow  for  milkmen  who  must  hurry  the  milk 
off  to  market  as  soon  as  it  can  be  cooled.  I 
have  never  heard  from  good  authority,  that 
separated  milk  would  keep  sweet  longer 
than  unseparated  milk.  I  do  not  think  many 
dairymen  would  be  able  to  make  money  by 
the  cream  they  would  be  able  to  save  after 
the  ‘legal  standard  requirements  were  met. 
Town  dairymen  do  this  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
by'saving  the  strippings.  This  process  is  much 
cheaper  than  separating. 

3.  It  is  bard  to  see  anything  practical  in  this 
notion.  The  great  mass  of  dairymen  have 
herds  of  less  than  15  cows.  To  require  each 
one  to  purchase  and  set  up  a  patent  separator, 
would  drive  90  per  cent,  of  them  out  of  the 
business,  and  thus  allow  the  factories  to  do 
all  the  milk  business  and  boom  the  price  up 
until  people  in  moderate  circumstances  would 
have  to  forego  the  article  altogether.  No  such 
law  could  be  enforced.  I  therefore  think  the 
above  writer  has  greatly  magnified  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  separating  milk. 

*Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

FROM  T.  D.  CURTIS. 

There  is,  in  this  proposition,  much  to  pro¬ 
voke  thought,  but  there  is  little,  I  think,  that 
will  ever  become  of  practical  importance. 

1. — There  is  the  wholesale  assumption  that 
all  milk,  or  milk  generally,  contains  disease- 
germs,  which  I  do  not  indorse.  Milk  is  Na¬ 
ture’s  food  for  the  young,  and  in  its  normal 
condition  is  probably  as  wholesome  as  any 
food  that  is  taken  into  the  human  stomach. 

In  some  instances,  where  cows  are  diseased 
it  may  be  admitted  that  there  are  .disease- 
germs  in  the  milk  when  it  comes  from  the 
cow,  but  in  most  cases  the  germs  of  the  disease 
get  into  the  milk— as  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever 
germs,  small-pox  germs,  typhoid  germs  from 
the  use  of  unclean  water,  etc, — from  the  out¬ 
side.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  separated  milk 
would  be  any  freer  from  this  occasional  evil 
than  the  unseparated  milk.  Another  class  of 
disease-germs  come  through  stagnant  and 
impure  water.  They  enter  the  circulation  of 
the  cow,  causing  a  feverish  condition  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  milk.  These  are  probably  the 
most  common,  and  appear  mainly  during  the 
hot,  dry  months  of  summer. 

2. — It  is  assumed  that  the  separator  purifies 
the  milk,  because  a  greenish  deposit  appears 
on  the  inner  periphery  of  the  drum,  which,  as 
soon  as  exposed,  gives  off  an  offensive  odor. 
The  exact  nature  of  this  deposit  is  not  yet  de¬ 
termined.  It  is  found  to  contain  what  resem¬ 
bles  pus,  some  particles  of  dirt,  and  some 
substances  which  have  not  had  their  character 
definitely  determined.  It  is  safe,  to  assume 
that  the  albumen  of  the  milk  or  at  least  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  appears  in  this  deposit.  This  soon 
decomposes,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  may  be 
the  main  source  of  the  offensive  smell.  But 
does  it  really  improve  the  milk  to  deprive  it 
of  its  albumen,  which  is  certainly  a  highly 
nutritious  ingredient)  This  question  must  be 
settled.  But  we  question  this  improvement 
of  the  milk,  for  dietary  purposes,  in  freeing  it 
of  its  albumen.  The  question  now  arises 
as  to  what  extent  the  separation  purifies  the 
milk.  Plainly,  it  cleans  it  of  only  such  sub¬ 
stances  as  are  heavier  than  the  milk,  and  it 
removes  of  these  only  such  as  are  undissolved. 
Any  impurities  held  in  perfect  solution  re¬ 
main  undisturbed.  Only  mechanical  impuri¬ 
ties  .are  removed. 

3.  Again  it  is  assumed  that  the  separator  de¬ 
stroys  disease  germs.  What  are  the  grounds 
for  this  assumption?  How  does  it  destroy 
them?  This  claim  is  unsustained  by  any  fact 
or  argument.  Certainly  exposure  to  the  air 
does  not  destroy  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  small¬ 
pox,  and  other  germs  of  this  character — for 
they  are  not  only  exposed  to  the  air  but 
transmitted  through  it  and  take  active  effect. 
Possibly  a  certain  class  of  microscopic  vege¬ 
table  germs,  such  as  are  derived  from  stag¬ 
nant  water,  may  be  destroyed  by  oxydation. 
But  beyond  this,  I  can  see  no  ground  for  the 
claim  that  disease-germs  are  destroyed  by  the 
separator.  Hence  the  proof  that  it  removos 
all  impurities,  and  the  destruction  of  disease- 
germs,  to  any  material  extent,  is  seriously 
questioned. 

4.  By  what  process  would  the  cream  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  milk  in  a  completely  emulsified 
condition  as  in  nature?  An  emulsifying  ma¬ 
chine  would  clearly  be  necessitated.  What 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  milk  of  first  running 
it  through  the  separator,  and  then  reversing 
the  process  by  running  it  through  an  emulsi¬ 
fier  to  reunite  its  parts?  Think  of  the  labor 
and  expense  of  these  two  processes  in  prepar¬ 
ing  milk  for  market,  and  the  delay  and  ex. 
posure  of  the  milk  before  reaching  the  con¬ 
sumer!  It  is  hard  to  see  where  the  cheapness 
comes  in.  An  excess  of  cream  is  hinted  at. 
There  has  always  been  too  much  disposition 
to  take  this  excess.  With  the  opportunities 
above  indicated  it  may  be  suspected  that  no 
excess  over  the  standard  would  ever  appear 


on  the  surface  of  the  milk  after  it  reached  the 
consumer. 

5.  The  authorities  will  be  likely  to  require 
pretty  strong  evidence  that  the  above  proposi¬ 
tions  submitted  are  true  before  they  will  enter 
upon  the  work  of  compelling  every  owner  of  n 
cow  to  own  and  use  a  separator.  For  if  milk  for 
market  requires  the  use  of  the  separator  for 
purification  and  health-promotive  purposes, 
then  all  butter  must  be  made  from  mechan¬ 
ically-separated  cream,  and  all  milk  made 
into  cheese  must  be  submitted  to  the  same  pu¬ 
rifying  process.  What  a  harvest  this  would 
make  for  the  manufacturers  of  separators  ! 
Did  “the  authorities’'  ever  do  as  much  for 
any  other  class  of  manufacturers — compel 
people  by  law  to  buy  their  machines  ?  It  will 
probably  be  a  long  time  before  they  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  prevent  the  sale  of  unseparated  milk. 
The  effort  is  more  likely  to  be  to  prevent  the 
separation.  Milk  deprived  of  its  cream  lacks 
an  important  element  of  nutrition  and  aid  to 
digestion.  The  trouble  has  been  not  so  much 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  diseased  milk — although 
this  in  large  cities  is  a  serious  evil — as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  murder  of  the  innocents  by  selling 
them  skimmed  milk  for  food.  When  “the 
authorities”  begin  the  work  of  compelling 
everybody  to  use  a  separator,  I  want  to  be 
engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
them.  There  will  be  “millions  in  it.” 

Chicago,  Ills. 


A  JERSEYMAN’S  JOTTINGS. 


ABOUT  “  CITY  FARMERS.” 


We  Jersey  farmers  come  in  contact  with 
an  element  of  competition  that  farmers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  know  nothing 
about.  In  almost  every  community  near  New 
York  will  be  found  one  or  more  men  who 
work  in  the  city  and  try  to  run  a  farm  at  the 
same  time.  They  have  some  office  business 
that  yields  them  a  good  income.  They  take  a 
living  out  of  this,  and  spend  the  rest  at  play¬ 
ing  farmer. 

Such  men  locate  among  us  for  various  rea¬ 
sons.  Some  of  them  spent  their  boyhood  in 
the  country,  and  now  want  to  pass  the  even 
ing  of  life  there.  Some  of  them  leave  the  city 
because  they  don’t  care  to  bring  up  their  chil¬ 
dren  among  bricks  and  stones.  They  want  to 
surround  a  child’s  early  years  with  the 
purest  influences  they  can  command.  That’s 
right.  Others  get  a  little  money  ahead  and 
can’t  trust  themselves  to  handle  it.  They 
want  to  put  it  into  some  place  where  it  can’t 
be  got  at,  and  where  one  will  have  to  save  and 
plan  in  order  to  hold  on  to  it.  After  looking 
things  over,  they  find  that  about  the  only 
place  that  will  fill  these  conditions  is  a  farm  in 
New  Jersey.  They  paydown  what  cash  they 
have,  and  give  a  mortgage  for  the  balance, 
and  then  go  to  work  to  try  and  pay  for  it. 
Another  class  of  men  believe  that  the  day 
must  come  some  time  when  every  attractive 
spot  in  Northern  New  Jersey  will  have  to  be 
used  for  building  lots  and  sites  for  hundsome 
residences.  So  they  buy  a  Jersey  1  arm  and 
live  on  it,  patiently  waiting  for  the  boom  to 
come.  All  these  folks  attempt  to  farm.  We 
Jersey  farmers  who  have  no  income  but  the 
one  we  dig  out  of  the  ground,  have  to 
compete  with  this  class  of  farmers,  whose 
farm  produce  is  all  clear  gain  to  them. 

After  al1,  these  farmers  are  harmless  enough 
so  far  as  competition  goes.  They  never  will 
raise  enough  to  hurt  us,  because  they  violate 
two  great  principles  of  profitable  agriculture 
that  I  have  proved  to  myself  a  dozen  times. 
1.  Profitable  farming  is  a  business  that  re¬ 
quires  a  man’s  whole  time  and  thought.  It 
takes  about  seven-eighths  of  all  the  energy  and 
business  that  a  man  is  possessed  of  to  make  a 
living  on  the  ordinary  Jersey  farm.  The  dispo¬ 
sal  of  the  other  eighth  determines  the  profit  of 
farming.  2.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
crops  raised  by  a  good  majority  of  those  who 
have  to  make  a  living  at  farming  in  any  com¬ 
munity  are  about  the  most  profitable  that  can 
be  handled  there.  There  may  be  some  excep¬ 
tions  to  this,  but  as  a  rule  it  holds  good. 

The  city  farmer  is  a  very  happy  and 
sanguine  agriculturist.  He  prepares  to  make 
a  fortune  every  April,  and  concludes  to  post¬ 
pone  it  a  year  every  September.  We  old 
farmers  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  our  modest 
business  every  spring,  our  city  friends  figure 
out  such  wonderful  profits.  When  the  crops 
are  gathered,  however,  we  generally  conclude 
that  we  will  stick  to  the  old  style  a  little  while 
longer.  This  thing  goes  on  year  after  year  so 
regularly  that  it  would  get  monotonous  to  any 
other  than  a  city  farmer.  He  is  always  cheer¬ 
ful  and  enthusiastic;  in  fact,  ho  cheers  up 
Jersey  furmiug  wonderfully. 

If  a  man  wauts  to  prove  to  himself  that 


farming  is  a  business  that  requires  one’s  con¬ 
stant  thought,  he  has  but  to  watch  this  farm¬ 
ing  at  long  range.  The  city  man  has  all  the 
work  he  can  attend  to  at  his  office.  In  the 
spring  he  gets  interested  in  his  planting  and 
stays  away  from  his  business  all  he  can,  to 
try  and  help  the  hired  man  put  in  the  crop. 
After  rushing  things  a  week  or  so,  he  finds 
that  his  business  is  suffering,  and  he  drops 
farming  and  lets  things  run  as  best  they  can. 
Left  to  himself,  the  hired  man  often  does  his 
best  to  make  a  crop,  but  he  is  hampered.  Let 
him  start  out  to  work  in  the  field  and  there 
comes  a  shrill  female  voice: — “Oh  John,  come 
and  drive  us  to  the  station.”  It  is  rarely  that 
the  man  can  put  in  three  hours  of  good  work 
without  being  called  to  work  in  the  garden, 
run  the  lawn-mower  or  do  some  other  job 
prompted  by  the  fancy  of  one  of  the  many 
bosses  on  the  place.  The  result  is  the  man 
can’t  take  care  of  half  of  the  crop  he  puts  in; 
the  owner  wonders  why  his  farm  doesn’t  pay, 
the  wife  can’t  see  what  John  has  done  all 
summer  and  John  himself  grows  discouraged 
and  careless.  Who  fears  such  fanning?  You 
can’t  farm  at  a  distance  and  make  any  money 
— there  is  mighty  little  to  be  made  when  you 
get  as  close  to  the  farm  as  you  can.  A  cripple, 
if  his  head  was  all  right,  could  afford  to  pay  a 
man  to  carry  him  about  the  farm  to  study 
economical  methods  of  handling  crops  and 
stock.  Why,  it  occurs  to  me  that  even  the  rye 
grows  better  for  a  little  watching  and  exami¬ 
nation  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

As  to  the  second  principle  of  successful 
agriculture  that  I  spoke  of,  perhaps  I  can  best 
illustrate  the  ideas  of  our  long  distance  farm¬ 
ers  by  repeating  some  of  the  projects  they 
have  urged  me  to  go  into.  I  give  the  exact 
words  of  my  advisers.  They  were  ready  to 
guarantee  yi  every  instance  that  each  project 
was  simply  an  undeveloped  fortune.  If  any  of 
the  Rural  readers  want  to  make  a  fortune, 
they  may  be  able  to  dig  one  out  of  some  of 
these  schemes.  I  haven’t  tried  any  of  them.  I 
think  it  must  be  that  I  don’t  care  to  get  rich. 

Some  years  ago  I  heard  a  man  say  that  the 
good  old  text — “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive  I”  referred  to  only  three  things,  viz.— 
kicks,  medicine  and  advice.  A  study  of  my 
city -farmer  neighbors  goes  far  to  convince  me 
of  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 

Raising  Game  Cocks. — These  can  be  rais¬ 
ed  as  cheaply  as  any  other  chickens.  Fan¬ 
ciers  will  pay  50  to  S3  apiece  for  good  roos¬ 
ters  to  sell  to  those  who  fight  them.  Raise 
1,000  each  year  and  you  take  in  over  $2,500— 
almost  all  clear  profit. 

Raise  Capons. — You  can  buy  young  roos¬ 
ters  in  New  York  for  0  to  11  cents  per  pound; 
capouize  them,  and  sell  them  in  the  spring  for 
20  to  25  cents  per  pound.  This  is  a  profit  of 
over  100  per  cent. 

W  inter  Lame  Mules. — Buy  some  broken, 
down  mules  m  Jersey  City  about  this  time  of 
the  year,  winter  them  on  corn  stalks  and  doc¬ 
tor  them  up.  In  the  spring  they  will  be  fat 
and  well  and  will  sell  for  three  times  as  much 
as  you  paid  for  them,  while  their  feed  will 
have  cost  nothing  to  speak  of. 

Raise  Mushrooms.— They  sell  for  75  cents 
per  pound  at  certain  seasons.  What  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  man  from  raising  a  ton  every  year? 

Breed  Shetland  Ponies.— They  cost  to 
raise  about  half  as  much  as  do  large  horses 
while  they  sell  for  more  money. 

Money  in  Sweet  Corn.— Plant  10  acres  of 
sweet  corn.  Tuis  will  make,  say,  50,000  hills: 
allow  three  ears  to  a  hill  and  you  have  150,000 
ears  which  at  $1.  per  hundred  makes  $1,500: 
and  one  farmer  and  a  hired  man  can  take  care 
of  the  crop  and  have  lots  of  time  for  play. 

Big  Money  In  Poultry.— A  man  writes  to 
the  agricultural  paper  that  he  made  his  hens 
pay  a  profit  of  $2  each.  Then  if  you  will  keep 
5,000  hens  you  get  a  clear  profit  of  $10,000 
every  year. 

Raise  Angora  Goats. — These  goats  will 
live  on  old  corn  stalks  and  sticks  and  waste 
hay  that  the  other  stock  will  not  touch. 
Most  of  the  Mohair  we  now  use  is  imported. 
It  will  sell  for  50  per  cent,  above  the  price  of 
wool  and  will  cost  about  half  as  much  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

Raise  Roses. — Roses  have  sold  in  the  New 
York  markets  lor  $1.00  each.  Say  arose  bush 
will  occupy  a  space  two  feet  square  and  pro¬ 
duce  10  flowers  during  the  season.  In  an  or¬ 
dinary  sitting-room,  at  this  rate,  one  can 
make  more  than  the  “ordinary  Jerseyman’ 
makes  on  his  whole  farm ! 

Bull-frogs  and  Trout. — Dam  up  the  brook 
and  raise  trout.  Good  trout  will  bring  80 
cents  per  pound  at  the  high-toned  hotels,  and 
it  will  be  a  very  poor  man  who  cannot  raise 
1,000  pounds  in  a  small  pond.  Bull-frogs,  too, 
can  occupy  the  same  pond.  Frog’s  legs  are 
always  in  demand,  and  the  body  of  the  frog 
will  be  worth  enough  for  fertilizer  to  more 
than  pay  all  cost  of  raising  the  frogs. 


These  are  a  few  of  the  schemes  that  have 
been  proposed  to  me.  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  have  not  tried  any  of  them.  It 
makes  me  gloomy  to  realize  how  dull  I  am 
about  seeing  the  profit  in  them.  I  guess  I 
don’t  deserve  to  get  rich.  When  city  farmers 
first  came  out  here  I  used  to  advise  them  to 
raise  nothing  but  hay  and  rye  with,  perhaps, 
a  few  potatoes.  They  know  so  much  more 
than  I  do  about  it  that  I  am  done  now. 

We  have  great  agricultural  possibilities,  we 
Jerseymen.  Who  is  smart  enough  to  utilize 
these  great  chances  ?  The  only  person  I  can 
think  of  is  an  Italian  chestnut-seller  who  gave 
me  an  instance  of  economy  of  labor  pure  and 
simple.  This  man  spends  Sunday  in  the  coun¬ 
try  gathering  the  chestnuts  we  are  not  enter¬ 
prising  enough  to  pick  up.  He  says  he  can 
gather  enough  nuts  on  Sunday  to  run  his 
stand  all  the  week  and  furnish  him  about  half 
his  food.  Let  this  man  take  any  of  the  above 
schemes  in  hand  and  he  might  make  it  pay. 
I  Can’t.  JERSEYMAN. 


FALL  WORK  ON  ILLINOIS  ROADS. 


F.  GRUNDY. 


We  have  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  snow¬ 
drifts  in  this  section.  Not  more  than  once  in 
a  dozen  years  have  our  roads  been  seriously 
blocked  or  rendered  impassable  by  snow,  and 
then  for  only  a  very  short  time.  Hence  no  ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  by  the  commissioners  to 
meet  such  an  emergency.  But  mud,  unfathom¬ 
able  mud,  is  the  great  evil  we  have  to  contend 
with  through  the  greater  part  of  every  winter 
and  spring.  I  have  seen  the  roads  perfect 
slush-puddles  to  a  depth  of  12  to  20  inches  for 
three  weeks  at  a  time  during  the  months  of 
J auuary  and  February.  W  hene ver  the  ground 
friezes  to  a  depth  of  12  inches  or  more,  we 
can  safely  calculate  on  impassable  roads  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  when  it  begins  to  thaw 
out.  Farmers  who  are  wise  make  all  the  pre¬ 
parations  necessary  to  meet  such  a  state  of 
affairs  by  procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of 
fuel,  groceries,  flour,  etc  ,  etc.,  to  last  at  least 
two  months,  while  the  roads  are  good,  but 
hundreds  of  the  hand-to-mouth  sort  are  invar¬ 
iably  caught  with  little  or  nothing  on  hand, 
and  these  are  the  fellows  who  are  almost  daily 
seen  floundering  through  the  slush  in  a  two- 
wheeled  unnamable,  containing  two  or  three 
bushels  of  coal  and  a  few  groceries. 

It  has  become  the  custom  among  prudent 
farmers,  who  live  two  or  more  miles  from 
town,  to  haul  out  coal  and  wood  enough  early 
in  the  fall,  when  the  roads  are  good,  to  last 
until  the  following  May.  So  general  has  this 
custom  become  of  late  years,  that  coal  dealers 
in  all  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  this 
section  of  the  state,  make  advance  arrange¬ 
ments  to  meet  the  heavy  demand  sure  to  come 
in  September  and  October. 

The  delivery  of  grain,  live  hogs,  etc.  during 
the  winter  months  by  farmers  living  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  town  is  mostly  limited  to  the  short 
spells  when  the  roads  are  frozen  hard.  But 
if  wheat  or  other  farm  products  take  a  sud¬ 
den  rise  in  price  when  the  roads  are  bad,  sev¬ 
eral  neighbors  unite  their  forces,  double  teams, 
and  haul  the  stuff  to  market.  Thus,  if  A  has 
a  lot  of  win  at,  and  the  price  goes  up  to  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  figure,  he  calls  on  neighbors  B  and 
C  to  help  him  deliver  it.  They  promptly  re¬ 
spond  with  the  implied  understanding  that  A 
will  render  them  a  like  service  when  they  hauj 
in  their  hogs  or  corn. 

Our  soil  is  of  such  a  peculiar  nature  that  if 
it  is  stirred  any  time  after  August  it  remains 
loose  all  winter,  hence  very  little  can  be  done 
during  the  fall  months  to  obviate  the  terrible 
condition  of  our  roads  in  winter.  About  alj 
that  could  be  done  now,  that  would  really  be 
of  any  benefit  to  the  roads,  would  be  to  keep 
the  ruts  filled  and  the  road-bed  smooth  by  the 
frequent  use  of  the  rut-scraper.  If  the  road 
is  well  rounded,  as  it  should  be,  and  then 
kept  smooth  so  that  all  water  will  run  off  as 
fast  as  it  falls,  it  will  remain  firm  and  in  good 
condition  until  softened  by  freezing  and 
thawing. 

Water  standing  in  the  ruts  will  work  the 
ruin  of  a  road  quicker  than  anything  else. 
Every  vehicle  passing  along  cuts  the  softened 
ruts  deeper  and  churns  the  soil  and  water  into 
slush  and  the  road  is  rendered  impassable  in 
one  or  two  days.  I  know  of  nothing  that  will 
keep  our  roads  in  good  condition  so  long  and 
well  as  persistent  scraping  of  the  surface  and 
keeping  the  ruts  filled. 

All  other  work  done  on  the  highways  at 
this  season  of  the  year  should  be  confined  to 
clearing  out  the  old  ditches  and  opening  new 
ones,  in  order.that  no  water  shall  stand  along 
the  sides  of  the  road.  There  is  very  little 
sense  in  building  up  a  road  at  great  expense 
and  then  allowing  the  ditches  on  either  side  to 


remain  filled  with  water.  The  water  must  be 
drained  away  before  any  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  expected,  and  ditches  can  b 
opened  now  better  than  at  any  other  time. 

Christian  Co.  Ills. 


STOCK  FEEDING  WITH  FRUIT  GROW¬ 
ING,  ETC. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


The  Rural  asks  me  how  I  view  the  idea  of 
combining  stock-feeding  with  gardening  and 
fruit-growing  in  the  Eastern  States.  The 
question  is  one  of  interest,  and  one  that  I  have 
taken  interest  in.  Fruit-growers  and  gardeners 
have  more  or  less  unmerchantable  products 
that  cannot  always  be  utilized,  and  they  also 
often  need  more  manure  than  they  can  handily 
get.  For  those  two  ends  it  is  apparent  that 
some  stock  should  be  kept  upon  every  fruit  and 
vegetable  farm,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
is  the  common  practice.  I  see  nothing  that 
can  be  absolutely  urged  against  sometimes  ex¬ 
tending  it;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  as  a  theory, 
as  well  as  in  practice,  it  has  pretty  well- 
marked  limitations.  The  theory  certainly 
cannot  be  sustained  beyond  the  practical 
limits  set  by  results;  that  is,  its  application 
must  not  and  will  not  be  carried  beyond  the 
line  of  profit,  in  the  long  run.  It  will  be  con¬ 
strained  to  stop  short  within  that  “dead  line,” 
the  same  as  ensilage,  big  barns,  the  use  of  ar¬ 
tificial  fertilizers,  etc.,  etc. 

The  programme  is  to  buy  steers  and  sheep  in 
the  fall,  and  feed  them  on  purchased  hay  and 
grain,  selling  in  the  spring.  The  advantages 
claimed  are:  1.  The  manure  is  made  at  home. 
2.  A  little  profit  can  be  made  on  the  stock.  3. 
Profitable  winter  work  is  provided.  I  will 
consider  each  point  briefly. 

1.  “  The  manure  is  made  at  homo.”  This 
is  a  decided  advantage,  and  it  may  be  said 
further,  that  the  manure  from  fattening  stock 
is  of  extra  quality,  especially  when  the  liquids 
are  carefully  saved.  The  cost  of  freighting 
or  drawing  manure  is  a  large  part  of  the  total 
expense  incurred  in  its;purchase;  and  besides 
that,  the  supply  is  often  limited,  and  much 
below  the  needs  of  a  large  fruit  farm,  or 
garden.  To  be  sure,  chemical  fertilizers  can 
be  used  to  eke  out  the  dung,  and  in  fact  gen¬ 
erally  must  be.  I  believe  that  the  skillful  use 
of  manure  from  grain-fed  stock,  so  as  to  get 
the  whole  good  of  it,  is  yet  very  poorly  under¬ 
stood;  and  I  have  for  some  time  been  urging 
upon  the  attention  of  intelligent  farmers 
the  fact  that  such  manure  is  very  ill  balanced, 
and  unsuitable  for  using  alone,  except  perhaps 
on  a  few  crops’  which  may  be  able  to  utilize 
the  excess  of  nitrogen  and  potash,  which  it 
holds,  relatively  to  its  phosphoric  acid.  If  lam 
right  in  this,  (and  the  result  of  my  own  prac¬ 
tice  satisfies  me  that  I  am)  the  rich  manure 
of  grained  stock  is  doubled  in  its  fertilizing 
effect  (and  at  the  same  time  cured  of  the  ill  ef¬ 
fects  of  nitrogenous  excess,)  by  mixing  with  it, 
a  large  handful  daily,  forjeach  head  of  stock,  of 
ground  bone,  or  South  Carolina  floats.  This 
will  prove  to  be  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
“  the  price  of  one  year’s  subscription,”  to  the 
reader  who  will  heed  it. 

2.  “A  little  profit  can’be  made  on  the  stock.” 
Ah,  there’s  the  rub  !  Can  it  ?  It  is  said  in 
New  England  that,  as  a  rule,  all  our  cattle 
buyers  and  drovers  die  poor.  It  certainly  re¬ 
quires  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  and  busi¬ 
ness  ability  to  buy  stock,  and  sell  it  again, 
either  store  or  fat,  so  as  to  make  money  out  of 
it,  year  in  and  year  out.  I  incline  to  fear  that 
not  all  our  fruit  farms  are  rightly  located  for 
this  purpose,  even  if  the  right  men  (as  stock 
buyers  and  feeders)  are  on  them.  This  is  sup¬ 
posing  they  are  all  fitted  up  with  buildings, 
yards  and  pens  for  the  business.  On  farms 
conveniently  located,  so  near  to  large  centers 
of  population  and  business  that  the  fat  beasts 
can  be  turned  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
local  butchers,  I  think  the  thing  might  have  a 
chance  to  succeed,  especially  as  at  these  cen¬ 
ters  the  necessary  purchased  feed  may  often 
be  got  at  better  rates  than  elsewhere.  But 
even  under  the  fairest  conditions  the  amount 
of  capital  required  and  the  risks  surrounding 
the  venture  are  such  that  it  would  hardly  do 
to  bank  much  on  a  direct  profit — even  a  small 
one.  But  if  we  can  “make  one  hand  wash  the 
other,”  it  still  may  do. 

3.  “Profitable  winter  work  is  provided.”  I 
do  not  think  this  point  very  important,  be¬ 
cause  on  nearly  all  fruit  and  truck  farms  and 
market  gardens  wo  need  to  keep  only  oQr 
foreman  and  best  hands  over  winter,  and 
usually  there  is  work  enough  for  them  to  do. 

I  have  above,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
briefly  answered  your  inquiry  as  to  how  far 
and  under  what  circumstances  this  system  can 
be  made  to  pay.  To  your  further  question, 
what  stock  will  go  best  with  market  garden¬ 
ing,  or  fruit-growing— cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  or 
poultry?— I  will  first  eliminate  the  last  item 
by  saying  that  the  only  profitable  place  I  have 
found  for  poultry  is  iu  the  plum  orchard, 
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and  add  that  the  others  depend  entirely  upon 
how  cheap  you  can  buy  each.  I  have  seen  a 
milk  dairy  profitably  combined  with  truck¬ 
farming  and  fruit-growing.  In  many  locali¬ 
ties  the  right  breeds  of  sheep  for  fattening 
are  not  available,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  cattle,  though  the  latter  are  more  easily  got 
by  rail.  If  pigs  are  to  be  fattened  they  may  be 
both  bred  and  bought,  according  to  the  method 
of  that  eminent  agricultural  Congressman, 
Mr.  Burnett,  cf  Mass.  In  this  case  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  those  you  buy  contracted  for 
early  in  the  season,  which  can  often  be  done 
with  the  butter  and  cheese  dairy  or  factory- 
man.  Fix  the  weight  desired  and  the  time  of 
delivery,  together  with  the  price  and  breed, 
and  you  may  then  be  prepared  to  finish  them 
off,  I  think  with  more  profit,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  stock — especially  if  you  butcher 
and  prepare  the  meat  for  some  good  retail 
market  in  a  near  city. 


HINTS  TO  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 


We  think  your  action  in  publishing  sug¬ 
gestions  from  prominent  farmers  and  stock- 
men  is  laudable,  and  will  meet  the  approval 
of  the  breeders  and  the  agricultural  readers 
throughout  the  country,  and  we  certainly 
wish  you  God-speed  in  your  work.  There  is 
so  much  that  a  station  can  do,  if  its  resources 
will  enable  it  to  work  properly,  that  we  hardly 
know  what  to  suggest. 

We  should  think  the  trouble  would  be  that 
many  of  the  experiments  that  would  be  most 
valuable  to  the  dairy  community  would  be  so 
expensive,  and  consume  so  much  time  that 
the  stations  would  not  think  them  worth  the 
trouble.  For  instance,  the  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  country  would  be  glad  to  be  apprised, 
through  some  actual  test,  where  the  animals 
of  the  various  breeds  were  brought  into  actual 
competition,  under  the  same  care  and  feed, 
which  of  the  dairy  breeds  ;s  the  best  for  the 
general  farmer.  Another  quite  proper  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  line  of  dairy  economy  would 
be  the  rearing  of  calves— the  best  methods,  the 
cheapest  and  best  feed,  and  the  difference  in 
value  between  full-milk,  skim-milk,  grass  and 
grain  feed.  Another  experiment  that  would 
be  of  great  value,  if  properly  conducted, 
would  be  the  testing  of  a  number  of  females, 
carefully  selected,  of  the  various  dairy  breeds 
as  to  their  productive  powers  in  butter,  milk, 
cheese  and  beef,  under  similar  conditions, 
same  feed,  etc.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many 
suggestions  we  would  offer. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB. 
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SOME  OF  THE  MORE  RECENT  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 


PRES.  T.  T.  LYON. 


Sunapee,  although  it  sets  a  very  large 
amount  of  fruit,  undertakes  altogether  too 
much.  If  valuable  anywhere,  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  on  rich  soil  and  under  high  culture. 

Pearl  was  received,  for  trial,  from  the 
New  Jersey  Nursery  Co.  The  plant  is  vigor¬ 
ous  and  the  fruit  of  fine,  even  size  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  flavor.  So  far  as  productiveness  is 
concerned,  further  trial  is  needed.  The  blos¬ 
som  is  bisexual. 

Hoffman  was  received,  for  trial,  from  a 
gentleman  residing  in  Maryland.  The  plant 
is  vigorous,  and  may  prove  productive;  but  a 
longer  trial  is  needful  to  determine  its  value 
here. 

Garibaldi  is  said  to  be  of  European  origin. 
The  plants,  last  winter,  were  more  seriously 
injured  than  almost  any  other  in  our  collec¬ 
tion.  For  this  reason  the  trial,  so  far,  is  not 
satisfactory.  It  may  probably  be  written  a 
failure  here,  unless  carefully  mulched  in 
winter. 

Emerald  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
the  foregoing,  although  not  to  the  same  extent 

Dewey  and  Acme  are  two  novelties  not 
yet  disseminated,  coming  from  the  same  source 
as  Jewell  and  Gold.  The  plants,  so  far,  appa¬ 
rently  lack  vigor,  and  possibly  hardiness  also. 

Warfield  .(No.  2)  was  only  planted  last 
spring,  hence  w?e  can  only  say  that  the  plant 
sustains  the  character  for  health  and  vigor 
given  it  elsewhere. 

Richmond  was  found  growing  in  the  forest 
at  New  Richmond,  Michigan.  Specimens  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  discoverer,  a  couple  of  years 
since,  created  the  impression  that  it  might 
prove  valuable;  but  its  subsequent  perform 
ances  have  not  quite  realized  such  anticipa¬ 
tion.  The  plant  is  a  strong  grower,  but  is 
not,  so  far,  sufficiently  productive.  Bisexual. 


THE  RUBAI.  $EW-Y0RiCER. 


Ohio  is  a  late  variety,  comparable  in  season 
as  well  as  in  some  other  respects  with  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  may  prove  a  rival  of  that  old 
popular  sort. 

Monmouth  seems  to  lack  vigor  of  plant, 
and  with  us,  so  far,  has  not  been  as  productive 
as  we  had  been  led  to  expect. 

Lida  has  so  far  developed  fully  medium 
vigor  and  great  productiveness.  The  most 
serious  objection  to  it  consists  in  its  pistillate 
character. 

Havkrland  was  planted  last  spring,  hence 
we  can  only  say,  the  plant  is  abundantly  vig¬ 
orous. 

Gould  is  another  of  P.  M.  Augur’s  origina¬ 
tions  from  the  same  parentage  with  Jewell. 
The  plant  is  of  fully  medium  vigor,  and  puts 
forth  runners  much  more  freely  than  Jewell. 

Cohanzick,  from  a  single  season’s  fruitage, 
creates  the  impression  that  it  may  probably 
prove  valuable;  but  a  more  lengthened  trial  is 
needful  to  determine  the  question. 

Itasca  was  sent  out  with  the  assurance  of 
great  productiveness.  The  specimens  this 
year  have  been  of  fine  size  with  us,  but  we 
regret  to  say  the  promise  as  to  quantity  has 
not  been  redeemed.  The  failure,  however, 
may  perhaps  be  attributed,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  unfavorable  seas  n. 

Gandy,  with  a  single  season’s  fruiting  here, 
leaves  a  very  favorable  impression  as  to  its 
prospective  value.  The  plant  is  vigorous  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  in  a  somewhat  excep¬ 
tional  season,  it  shows  a  fair  degree  of  pro- 
d  uctiv  eness .  The  specimens  are  large  to  very 
large,  and  of  good  quality  for  such  large  fruit. 

Coville  proves  here  to  be  no  earlier  than 
several  older  varieties  which  far  excel  it  in 
productiveness  if  not  in  quality  and  size  also. 
Unless  it  shall  do  far  better  in  the  future  it 
must  go  upon  our  rejected  list. 

Bubach.  We  rebelled  at  paying  $5  per 
dozen  for  this  when  first  sent  out,  and  have  it 
bearing  this  year  for  the  first.  If  it  performs 
as  well  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  this  year  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  go  to  the  head  of  our  list.  Its 
pistillate  character  is  its  chief  defect. 

Belmont  has  not  borne  as  well  with  us  this 
year  as  formerly.  The  plant  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  we  earnestly  hope  it  may  do  better 
another  season.  Its  fine  size  and  good  flavor 
are  greatly  in  its  favor. 

Summit  has  been  in  our  collection  (under 
number)  for  several  years.  Its  lateness,  large, 
even  size,  and  moderate  firmness  as  well  as 
productiveness,  render  it  valuable,  although 
the  plant  is  somewhat  deficient  in  vigor. 

Ontario  is  by  some  persons  claimed  to  be 
identical  with  Sharpless.  With  me,  under  the 
same  treatment,  in  the  same  soil,  there  are 
obvious  differences,  and  these  seem  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  rather  in  favor  of  Ontario. 

Logan  has  now  been  two  seasons  in  our 
grounds.  Though  sent  out  by  the  originator 
with  high  commendation,  its  performance,  so 
far,  has  not  realized  our  anticipations  so  far 
as  productiveness  is  concerned. 

Jessie  has  done  well  so  far  as  the  vigor 
and  health  of  plant  are  concerned ;  but  we  must 
wait  till  another  season  to  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  productiveness.  If  this  shall  prove  as 
satisfactory  as  its  backing  has  been  persistent, 
it  ought  to  distance  all  competition. 

Burt  comes  to  us  from  the  Empire  State. 
It  is  vigorous  and  a  prolific  producer  of  plants. 
It  has  not  yet  fruited  with  us. 

Earle  was  received  from  T.  V.  Munson,  of 
Texas.  It  has  not  fruited  here,  and  originat¬ 
ing  so  far  south  its  success  here  may  reasona¬ 
bly  be  considered  doubtful. 

Mammoth  comes  to  us  from  New  Jersey. 
If  the  name  is  indicative  of  its  character,  as 
occasional  reports  lead  us  to  suspect,  it  can 
hardly  become  more  than  a  curiosity.  Not 
yet  in  fruit. 

President  is  a  variety  received  last  spring 
from  New  Jersey,  of  which  we  know  little  be¬ 
yond  the  fact  that  it  is  a  vigorous  grower. 

Bomba,  originated  by  the  late  Wm.  Parry, 
of  New  Jersey,  was  highly  commended  by 
him.  With  us  It  proves  to  be  very  vigorous. 
We  have  not  yet  fruited  it. 

Martha  is  a  new,  undisseminated  variety, 
originating  with  Wm.  Lyons,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  of  which  plants  were  received  last 
spring.  It  is  very  vigorous,  with  unusually 
substantial  dark-green  foliage.  A  few  im¬ 
perfect  berries  indicate  that  it  is  of  rich  color 
and  good  flavor. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Michigan. 


AT  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Sunapee,  Hoffman,  Dewey,  Ohio,  Lida,  Hav- 
erlaud,  Gould,  Cohanzick,  Itasea,  Gandy,  Bel¬ 
mont,  Summit,  Jessie  and  Bomba  have  all  been 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  and  found  to  be 
wanting  in  one  way  or  another.  At  any  rate 
they  are  not  superior  to  better  known  varieties. 


A  FEW  FEEDING  NOTES. 


Feeding  cotton-seed  and  linseed-oil  meals  ; 
how  much  feed  to  each  animal?  Effects 
of  these  foods  on  animal  health  and  milk 
and  butter  production. 


FROM  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB. 

We  never  used  cotton-seed  meal  but  once, 
and  then  but  for  a  short  time,  discontinuing 
its  use  because  we  feared  an  injurious  effect 
on  our  heavy  milkers.  We  may  not  have  had 
experience  sufficient  to  warrant  our  expressing 
an  opinion  as  to  its  general  use,  but  we  con¬ 
sider  it  a  heavy  stimulating  food,  and  would 
advise  its  being  fed  in  small  quantities  and 
with  great  care  in  the  case  of  large  milkers. 
We  never  fed  it  to  sheep,  horses  or  hogs. 

FROM  C.  M.  WINSLOW. 

The  only  experience  I  have  had  with  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  was  in  feeding  it  to  cows  for  a  few 
months  a  few  years  ago.  My  opinion,  after 
using  it  for  awhile,  was  that  it  largely  in¬ 
creased  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  but  that  it  was  a  dangerous  food  for 
cows  in  calf — causing  them  to  abort.  While 
I  should  not  like  to  feed  it  to  a  breeding  herd, 

I  see  no  objection  to  its  use  in  a  stable  where 
cows  are  fed  for  milk  and  afterwards  sold  for 
beef. 

Brandon,  Vt. 

FROM  L.  P.  SMITH. 

What  amount  of  oil-meal  can  be  safely  fed? 
I  have  never  tried  to  find  the  limit,  but  from 
six  to  eight  pounds  (three  to  four  quarts),  a 
day  to  a  grown  animal  are  safe  enough.  There 
is  not  the  danger  from  overfeeding  with  lin¬ 
seed  meal  that  there  is  with  cotton-seed  meal. 

What  fodder  is  best  to  feed  it  with  ?  It  can 
be  fed  to  advantage  with  any  fodder,  except 
a  leguminous  fodder,  like  clover;  it  might  pay 
even  here,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  would 
with  corn-fodder  and  hay  from  Timothy,  Blue 
grass  and  the  like. 

Do  you  feed  it  with  grain  ?  I  always  feed 
the  oil-meal  with  other  grain ;  with  corn-meal, 
middlings,  shorts,  etc.,  to  cattle,  and  with  oats 
to  calves.  In  the  case  of  older  animals,  just 
enough  was  added  to  the  ration  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  standard  according  to  Wolff’s  tables; 
with  calves  one  part  oil-meal  and  three  or  four 
of  oats  were  mixed  together,  and  one  or  more 
handfuls  given  to  each  calf  after  having  had 
its  milk,  the  quantity  depending  on  the  age 
of  the  calf. 

What  effect  does  it  have  on  the  animals? 
It  keeps  the  animals  in  good  health,  with 
sleek  coats,  bowels  in  good  order. 

I  can’t  say  as  to  its  effect  on  butter,  hav¬ 
ing  never  fed  cows  with  it,  whose  milk  was 
intended  for  use  in  butter-making.  I  have 
never  noticed  anything  out  of  the  way  in 
the  milk  sold  from  stock  fed  with  it,  nor 
heard  any  complaint  from  customers. 

The  question  of  the  value  of  oil-meal  com¬ 
pared  with  other  foods,  is  a  misleading  one; 
for  if  it  has  any  peculiar  office  in  the  ration 
different  from  other  foods,  it  is  to  supply 
nitrogen  more  especially.  It  is  like  compar¬ 
ing  potatoes  and  meat  in  our  own  rations; 
we  could  live  on  either  for  awhile,  but  can 
do  much  better  on  both. 

Oil-meal  is  usually  rather  costly,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  most  farmers.  Where  the 
price  of  oats  or  corn  per  ton  is  two-thirds  the 
price  that  linseed-meal  can  be  had  for,  it  is 
a  safe  investment.  We  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  it  in  the  same  way  that  we  can  get  along 
without  many  other  things  where  tne  price 
is  so  high  that  we  have  to. 

Oil-meal  has  given  excellent  results  when 
fed  to  ewes  with  early  lambs,  and  to  fatten¬ 
ing  sheep.  It  is  also  a  fine  addition  to  the 
ration  of  a  sow  with  young  pigs,  increasing 
the  flow  of  milk  and  keeping  the  little  pigs 
sleek  and  in  fine  growing  condition. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

FROM  H.  T.  FRENCH. 

In  feeding  oil-meal  to  cows,  we  feed  it  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  10.  The  grains  fed  with  it, 
or  with  which  it  is  mixed,  are  corn  and  oats, 
ground  hall-and-half,  and  bran.  We  feed  a 
good  deal  of  bran.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
exact  effect  upon  milk  and  butter  products  is. 
We  make  no  butter  and  sell  milk  to  students. 
Some  experiments  in  this  line  are  being  plan¬ 
ned  for  our  department  of  station  work.  We 
think  that  oil-meal,  fed  in  connection  with 
other  grains,  helps  the  assimilation  of  the 
whole,  and  is  in  chief  a  sort  of  nitrogenous 
material.  We  also  feed  it  to  cows  quite  liber¬ 
ally  just  before  the  end  of  gestation.  It  has  a 
laxative  tendency,  which  is  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  at  this  time.  We  buy  our  meal  in  car¬ 
load  lots,  paying  $22  to  $24  per  ton  on  the 
oars. 

We  have  been  feeding  nut-cake  for  some 


time  and  like  it  very  much.  This  is  the  oil¬ 
cake  broken  into  lumps  the  size  of  hickory 
nuts.  These  lumps  have  to  be  soaked  when 
fed  to  young  calves,  but,  at  the  age  of  six 
months,  the  calves  will  grind  these  lumps 
without  difficulty.  The  advantage  claimed 
for  the  nut-cake  is  this:  The  animal  cannot 
eat  it  so  rapidly,  and  hence  it  is  more  thor¬ 
oughly  masticated.  The  cake,  as  it  is  sold  in 
large  layers,  broken  by  hand  into  lumps  the 
size  of  walnuts  or  a  little  larger,  is  readily 
eaten  by  older  animals.  I  have  never  fed  oil- 
meal  to  sheep,  but  think  it  might  be  fed  judi¬ 
ciously  with  good  results,  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  grains. 

We  keep  a  sack  of  meal  in  the  horse  barn 
and  feed  a  little  to  the  horses  every  few  days, 
especial  y  in  winter,  when  horses  get  no  laxa¬ 
tive  food.  It  helps  to  keep  the  coat  bright 
and  smooth. 

Our  herdsman  thinks  a  little  oil-meal  cooked 
with  the  other  foods,  very  beneficial  to  pigs. 
We  do  not  feed  quite  one-tenth  oil-meal  to 
hogs.  At  present  we  are  mixing  one-half 
bushel  bran,  one-half  bushel  pea-meal  and  two 
quarts  of  oil-meal  together,  making  a  mash 
for  young  pigs — those  just  weaned.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  my  belief  that  oil-meal  is  a  cheap 
and  profitable  grain  when  properly  fed.  We 
have  always  fed  it  in  connection  with  other 
foods,  except  in  a  few  cases,  as  with  calves,  or 
cows  just  before  calving. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

FROM  B.  IRBY. 

We  have  fed  from  two  to  four  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  to  dairy  cows.  Our  experience 
is  that  it  increases  the  flow  of  milk  very  much, 
and  where  other  feed-stuffs,  less  concentrated, 
are  given,  manes  a  very  nice  quality  of  butter. 
If  fed  alone,  the  animals  will  not  thrive  on  it 
any  more  than  they  will  on  other  concen¬ 
trated  feed-stuff  fed  alone. 

When  fed  in  connection  with  other  feed- 
stuffs  I  consider  it  healthy.  It  is  fed  in  the 
dry  state  or  moistened  with  a  little  water — 
clover-hay,  corn  chops,  cow-pea-vine  hay,  the 
different  grasses,  with  wheat,  bran,  oats,  roots, 
silage,  etc.,  are  given  with  it.  It  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  stock  food  we  can  buy  here  in  Mississippi. 

We  fed  it  largely  to  our  beef  cattle  last 
winter  and  got  better  results  from  it  than 
from  any  other  food.  We  have  not  fed  any 
sheep  at  the  college  on  it,  but  know  it  to  give 
good  satisfaction.  Where  horses  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  eat  it,  cotton-seed  would  make  a  good 
feed  if  given  in  small  quantities.  Some  people 
claim  that  they  have  fed  hogs  very  economi¬ 
cally  on  it.  I  have  had  no  experience. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  College. 

FROM  L.  F.  ALLEN. 

I  have  never  used  cotton-seed  meal  in  stock¬ 
feeding  of  any  kind.  My  course  of  feeding 
dairy  cows  has  been  to  give  them  cut  hay  with 
common  mill-feed, chiefly  wheat  middlings  and 
malt-sprouts  mixed  with  it.  The  hay  is  well 
moistened  in  mixing.  S  mietimes  a  little  lin¬ 
seed-oil  cake  is  included.  That  kind  of  food  I 
have  also  fed  to  my  young  stock,  calves  includ¬ 
ed,  as  the  best  I  could  find. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FRUITS. 


C.  A.  ROBINSON. 


The  matter  of  fertilizing  grape  vines  is  one 
that  of  necessity  requires  some  judgment.  The 
first  time  1  bought  grape  vines  the  agent  told 
me  not  to  fertilize  them  because  they  would 
not  do  well.  I  took  him  at  his  word.  I  lived 
then  in  a  valley  and  the  ground  was  naturally 
fertile  and  a  gravelly  subsoil.  This  was  in  the 
fall.  In  the  spring  following  I  came  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  worn-out  upland  farm  and  deter - 
\  mined  to  move  up  on  it,  and  bring  it  up. 
Among  the  first  things  I  thought  of  was  putting 
out  some  small  fruits.  I  concluded  to  remove 
the  grape  vines*1  upon  the  hill”  as  we  termed  it, 
and  asked  some  pretended  grape-growers,  as 
well  as  the  agent,  if  I  must  manure  them  on 
the  upland,  and  they  replied,  ‘‘By  no  means.’’ 

Well,  I  followed  their  advice  and  the  first 
year  lost  several.  I  then  concluded  to  try 
a  little  experiment  which  I  was  satisfied  was 
not  original,  but  which  I  would  test  to  my 
entire  satisfaction.  In  the  spring  following 
the  one  in  which  I  moved  to  the  upland,  1 
plowed  the  ground  between  the  vines  and 
planted  it  in  potatoes.  When  these  were  just 
up  I  covered  them  with  old  straw,  taking  care 
to  place  the  most  rotted  around  the  vines. 
They  grew  much  better  tuat  year,  and  the 
potatoes  did  extra  well.  The  same  year  I 
put  out  some  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
and  used  the  same  method  as  before,  to  begin 
with,  and  with  the  same  result. 


I  fertilized  these  as  well  as  I  did  the  grapes, 
although  I  used  the  droppings  from  my  poul¬ 
try  houses  instead  of  straw,  manure,  or  mulch. 
I  cleaned  out  my  poultry  houses  twice  every 
week  and  got  a  bushel  of  pure  droppings  each 
time.  I  put  about  a  gallon  of  the  droppings 
to  each  bush,  which  made  them  grow  well, 
and  I  now  have  a  fine  lot  of  bushes  which 
are  bearing  loads  of  fruit.  In  putting  out 
pie-plant  I  took  a  new  departure  from  any 
method  I  ever  heard  of  in  the  fact  that  I  sim¬ 
ply  dug  the  holes  in  the  ground,  then  planted 
the  roots,  after  which  I  put  half  a  gallon  of 
droppings  from  the  hen-house  around  each 
plant  and  “spaded  it  in/’  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was  highly  satisfactory.  The 
pie-plant  grew  rapidly  and  we  used  contin¬ 
uously  of  it  the  first  year,  and  we  have  had 
more  than  we  can  use  every  year  since.  I 
never  stir  the  ground  among  raspberries  after 
the  first  year.  I  usually  plant  some  root  crop 
among  the  bushes  the  first  year  they  are  out 
and  tend  it  well.  In  the  fall  I  mulch  heavily 
with  leaves  and  rotten  straw  and  fertilize  the 
plants  with  droppings,  doing  the  same  thing 
each  year  following.  This  I  find  the  best  plan 
for  me.  I  always  fertilize  the  strawberry  bed 
with  the  driest,  best  rotted  manure  I  can  get 
hold  of.  I  place  it  among  the  plants  in  the 
fall  after  the  season  is  far  gone,  and  get  a  fine 
lot  of  it  around  the  roots.  Then,  as  winter 
approaches,  I  cover  the  plants  up  with  straw, 
removing  it  in  the  spring  after  the  danger 
from  freezing  is  past. 


HOW  JOHN  BECAME  A  MARKET 
GARDENER. 


OLIVER  HOWARD. 


NO.  I. 


John  was  born  on  a  rocky,  swampy,  old 
farm  in  Massachusetts  45  years  ago.  His 
father  was,  in  general,  a  thorough  farmer, 
known  among  some  of  his  shiftless  neighbors 
as  the  luckiest  man  they  ever  saw. 

"He’s  the  lucky  man  every  time,”  said  one 
of  his  workmen.  “  The  crows  never  pull  up 
his  corn;  the  showers  never  catch  bis  made 
hay ;  he  gets  his  corn  shocked  before  the  first 
hard  frost,  and  he  gets  his  fire-wood  out  of  the 
swamp  whether  other  folks  do  or  not.  I  never 
see  such  a  man — always  lucky.” 

The  explanation  of  Uncle  John’s  luck  was 
easy  enough.  He  began  every  job  in  good 
season,  ami  pushed  the  work  continually 
“Don’t  the  crows  pull  up  your  father’s 
corn  ?”  said  Deacon  Irongrasp  one  day  to  John. 
“Never,”  said  John. 

“  I’d  give  anything  to  know  how  he  prevents 
them,”  cried  the  deacon,  excitedly. 

“Just  as  the  corn  begins  to  prick  through 
the  sod,  father  takes  a  peck  of  corn  and  scat¬ 
ters  it  about  the  field  and  feeds  the  crows, 
and  so  they  don’t  trouble  themselves  to  pull 
up  any  corn.” 

“  What !”  cried  the  deacon,  “  feed  the  black 
rascals  a  whole  peck  of  good  corn  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  vum,  I  wouldn’t  do  that  if  they  pulled 
up  all  my  corn.” 

Uncle  John  contrived  to  pay  his  debts  “and 
brought  up  a  respectable  family.  ”  This 
bringing  up  a  large  family  so  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  shall  become  a  respectable  citizen,  is  no 
small  praise  to  any  father  and  mother.  It 
means  something  more  than  good  luck.  That’s 
the  best  crop  the  old  farm  ever  raises — a  crop 
of  respectable  citizens.  Uncle  John  never 
made  much  of  a  kitchen  garden.  He  said  he 
hadn’t  time  to  pester  with  a  garden.  To  be 
sure  he  had  as  good  a  garden  as  the  New 
England  farmer  of  30  or  40  years  ago  gener¬ 
ally  had.  But  he  put  his  strength  into  corn, 
potatoes,  Ray,  cattle  and  timber.  He  did  have 
some  pole-oeans,  and  peas,  and  a  patch  of 
asparagus  about  as  large  as  his  bed-room  floor, 
which  was  pretty  small.  And  he  did  have  some 
cucumbers,  beets,  parsnips,  carrots  and  cab¬ 
bages.  He  sowed  his  pea  patch  to  turnips. 

a  “The  twenty- nfth  of  July 

Wet  or  dry” 

But  he  never  dreamed  of  the  positive  saving 
and  luxury  there  are  in  a  really  good  garden, 
besides  tending  toward  health,  and  giving  the 
boys  and  girls  an  idea  that  “  there’s  no  place 
like  home.”  The  old-time  farmer  had  a  fash¬ 
ion  of  setting  apart  a  corner  of  land  for  his 
garden,  and  arranged  the  “sass”  so  that  it 
must  be  cultivated  with  the  hoe  if  at  all.  It 
had  not  been  revealed  to  Uncle  John  that  the 
garden  should  be  made  mlong  rows  so  that 
most  of  it  could  be  cultivated  with  horses 
like  the  main  crops.  John  the  school-master, 
at  the  time  he  set  out  for  Colorado  to  avoid 
the  damp  winds  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  had 
never  so  much  as  seen  celery,  spinach,  egg 
plants,  cauliflowers,  and  some  other  veget¬ 
ables  growing ;  and  as  for  strawberries ,  green 
peas,  radishes,  or  ^asparagus,  he  had  seldom 


had  all  he  wanted  of  any  of  them.  The  great¬ 
est  gardening  feat  his  father  had  ever  at¬ 
tempted  was  the  having  of  green  peas  and  new 
potatoes  for  the  Fourth-of-July  dinner. 

In  Colorado,  John  owned  his  first  cow  and 
his  first  acre  of  land.  He  deliberately  chose 
dairying  as  a  business,  when  he  had  concluded 
after  10  years  of  school-teaching  that  his 
health  was  suffering  thereby.  The  burden¬ 
some  grasshopper  about  that  time  had  a  way 
of  devouring  the  whole  region.  Great  clouds 
of  them  came  sailing  down,  covering  the 
earth,  spoiling  the  open  wells,  and  frightening 
the  very  fowls  by  their  numbers.  The  noise 
of  their  jaws  as  they  set  to  work  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  corn  sounded  very  much  like  the  falling 
of  gravel  on  a  coffin,  and  was  not  much  more 
cheerful  to  the  afflicted  farmer.  They  ate  off 
great  cabbages,  so  that  they  looked  as  if 
sliced  in  two  with  a  carving  knife,  and  the 
turnips  and  onions  were  eaten  down  to  the 
very  roots. 

“The  grasshoppers  most  likely  won’t  eat 
my  cows,”  John  said,  “and  if  they  eat  all  the 
grass  in  this  place,  I  can  drive  them  else¬ 
where.” 

After  a  while  John’s  cows  and  young  stock 
numbered  an  even  hundred,  besides  horses, 
pigs  and  fowls.  As  a  matter  of  course  his 


Fig.  355. 

eight  acres  of  home  ranch  became  very  rich. 
As  10  years  of  teaching  had  worn  John  out  in 
that  line,  so  now  10  years  of  the  milk  business 
had  taken  the  charm  all  out  of  that.  The 
milk  business  admits  of  no  holiday,  no  rainy 
day,  and  no  Sunday,  and  materially  shortens 
the  night.  All  this  is  not  compensated  for  by 
the  one  fact  that  a  man  who  has  good  business 
tact,  may  in  time  become  fore-handed. 

So  it  happened  that  after  disposing  of  most 
of  the  cattle,  John  gradually  became  a  market 
gardener,  and  that  without  serving  any  ap¬ 
prenticeship. 

Of  course,  experienced  gardeners  made  fun 
of  his  first  awkward  attempts,  for  it  is  apt  to 
seem  presumptuous  to  the  skilled  workman 
that  a  man  shouid  attempt,  even  in  an  humble 
way,  to  do  the  business  he  has  been  engaged 
in  a  long  time,  But  John  persevered,  reading 
books  and  papers,  and  learning  from  observa¬ 
tion  ,  consultation  and  experience. 

He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  most 
men  disperse  their  efforts  over  too  much  land. 
As  a  general  thing  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  are  too  large  for  one  man.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  in  Colorado  where  young  men 
attempt  to  farm  from  80  to  300  acres. 

After  awhile  men  said  to  John,  “You  make 
more  clear  money  off  from  your  eight  acres 
than  we  from  our  eighties.” 

John  found  that  he  could  raise  two  or  more 
crops  on  the  same  land  in  one  season ;  that  the 
home  table  was  supplied  with  a  great  variety 
of  vegetables  and  fruits;  that  there  was  al¬ 
ways  something  for  each  member  of  the 
family  to  do,  thus  cultivating  the  habit  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  section  of  country  where  industries 
are  by  no  means  greatly  varied.  When 
dealers  and  consumers  at  home  and  abroad 
learned  that  they  could  obtain  good  produce 
of  John,  and  at  short  notice,  his  sales  became 
quite  large.  Then  it  was  delightful  to  see  the 
young  crops  growing.  The  wife  and  children 
enjoyed  the  work  very  much  indeed,  especially 
the  first  season;  for  novelty  charms  us  all,  old 
and  young. 


It  will  help  experienced  window-gardeners, 
who  seek  to  relieve  the  universal  gray  and 
white  of  the  out-door  view  by  some  fresh 
green  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  in  the  window¬ 
framing,  to  be  reminded  that  plants  cannot 
use  water  excepting  when  they  have  active 
leaves  or  are  making  growth  or  bloom.  If 
any  plants  have  been  nipped  by  frost,  water 
very  sparingly  until  fresh  leaves  have  unfold¬ 
ed  Flowers  are  to  be  looked  for  only  on 
plants  which  have  not  been  allowed  to  blossom 
during  the  previous  summer,  but  have  their 
means  stored  up  ready  for  flowering  in  the 
winter.  Steady  warmth,  high  or  low  in  de¬ 
gree,  according  as  the  plant  is  of  temperate  or 
tropical  origin,  is  necessary  for  this.  w. 


the  farm  and  put  them  in  a  barrel.  Then  l 
got  another  barrel  and  put  in  one  layer  of 
bone  on  the  bottom,  and  then  a  layer  of  ashes 
unleached  with  lime  unslaked.  Then  I  put  a 
good  covering  of  muck,  taken  out  of  a  swamp, 
over  this,  then  another  layer  of  bone, 
covered  over  with  ashes  and  lime  with  muck, 
and  kept  at  work  so  until  I  had  filled  four  or 
five  barrels.  I  keDt  it  wet  with  water  all  the 
time,  and  I  tried  it  on  corn  the  next  spring  by 
putting  it  in  the  hill  with  good  results — but  it 
spoiled  the  barrels.  The  bon»s  were  all 
broken  up  fine.  I  mixed  it  all  up  together  in 
the  spring  with  a  hoe.  c.  w.  l. 

Windham,  Vermont. 


ANSWERS  TO  OORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

WOOD  ASHES  AND  FERTILIZERS. 

O.  B.,  Lombard ,  N.  Y.— 1.— Do  unleached 
hard-wood  ashes  contain  all  the  elements  re¬ 
quired  for  plant  food?  2.  Does  the  charcoal 
in  ashes  make  the  soil  warm  and  more  reten¬ 
tive  of  all  fertilizing  elements?  3.  Which  is 
the  more  economical  to  use  on  an  upland  loamy 
soil,  unleached  hard-wood  ashes  or  the  ordin¬ 
ary  commercial  fertilizers?  4.  I  own  146 
acres  of  nearly  worn-out  land  and  wish  to 
know  how  to  restore  the  lost  fertility;  clover 
winter-kills  badly  on  account  of  the  frequent 
thawing  and  freezing,  otherwise  I  would  sow 
clover  and  plow  it  under  as  a  green  manure. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  H.  H.  WING. 

1.  No:  the  elements  of  plant  food  that  it  is 
ordinarily  necessary  to  supply  artificially  to 
soils  are,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
Of  these  there  is  no  nitrogen  present  in  wood 
ashes,  a  small  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  potash.  Wood  ash¬ 
es  are  chiefly  valuable  as  a  fertilizer  for  the 
amount  of  potash  they  contain.  2.  The  very 
small  amount  of  charcoal  present  in  the  ashes 
would  have  no  appreciable  effect  either  in 
making  the  soil  warmer  or  more  retentive  of 
fertility.  In  fact,  most  soils  would  of  them¬ 
selves  be  as  retentive  of  fertility  as  the  char¬ 
coal.  3.  It  will  depend  very  largely  on  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  kind  of  crops 
that  have  been  taken  from  it.  Worn-out  soils 
are  more  frequently  lacking  in  phosphoric 
acid  than  in  any  other  constituent.  What  is 
lacking  must  be  ascertained  in  every  case  by 
experiment  upon  the  soil  itself  to  be  treated. 
It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  in  planting 
any  crop,  strips  at  the  side  of  the  field  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  nitrogenous,  phosphatic  and  potash 
fertilizers,  and  with  mixtures  of  them.  Those 
fertilizers  that  give  the  best  response  in  the 
crop  will  indicate  the  special  needs  of  the  soil 
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Making  Compost.— On  the  farm  one 
autumn,  I  thought  I  would  make  some  home¬ 
made  fertilizer  and  try  it  on  corn  ;  so  I 
picked  up  all  the  old  bones  that  I  could  find  on 


Fig.  356. 

and  the  question  then  of  what  fertilizer  to  use 
is  merely  one  of  dollars  and  cents.  Unleached 
hard- wood  ashes  contain  an  average  of  about 
12  per  cent  of  potash,  worth  in  the  market  4>£ 
cents  per  pound,  and  about  eight  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  worth  seven  cents  per  pound. 
The  same  constituents  are  worth  the  same 
prices  in  commercial  fertilizers  that  they 
are  in  ashes,  and  the  more  valuable  forms  of 
nitrogen,  amitrates.ammonia  salts, dried  blood 
etc.,  are  worth  about  17  cents  per  pound.  All 
fertilizers  sold  in  this  State  must  have  plainly 
marked  on  the  bag  or  package  an  analysis  of 
their  contents.  From  this,  and  knowing 
what  elements  of  fertility  give  the  best  re¬ 
turns  on  your  soil,  the  question  of  economy  as 
between  ashes  and  any  particular  fertilizer 
can  be  readily  made  out.  4.— Very  probably 
the  clover  kills  out  badly  because  the  land  is 
so  poor  that  it  cannot  make  a  growth 
vigorous  enough  to  carry  it  through  the 
winter,  or  it  may  be  that  the  ravages  of  the 
clover  root  borer  cause  it  to  die  during  the 
second  winter.  In  this  State  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  clover  through  the  second 
season  on  account  of  this  insect.  To  get  a 
stand  of  clover  I  should  proceed  as  follows. 


Prepare  the  ground  carefully  for  wheat 
or  other  winter  grain,  and  sow  with  the 
grain  about  300  pounds  per  acre  of  some 
high-grade  commercial  fertilizer.  Before 
winter  sets  in,  preferably  in  November, 
a  light  dressing  of  strawy  manure  or  even 
a  thin  mulch  of  straw  will  prove  of 
great  benefit  not  only  to  the  wheat,  but  in 
keeping  the  clover  from  freezing  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter.  As  early  in  the  spring  as  pos¬ 
sible,  sow  four  quarts  per  acre  of  medium  clo¬ 
ver  seed  On  no  account  should  the  clover  be 
plowed  under.  It  is  worth  far  more  to  feed 
to  cattle  or  sheep,  and  the  manure  from  them 
will  have  nearly  as  much  fertilizing  value  as 
the  green  clover;  besides  the  roots  and  stubble 
will  add  to  the  soil  an  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  about  equal  to  the  stems  and  leaves 
taken  off  If  O.  B.  will  proceed  in  this  way, 
and  in  addition  will  feed  each  year  bran,  cot- 
ton-seed  meal,  or  linseed-oil  meal  to  the 
amount  of  what  he  would  otherwise  pay  for 
commercial  fertilizers,  I  think  he  will  find 
that  his  farm  is  constantly  increasing  in  fer¬ 
tility  and  that  it  is  easier  each  year  to  get  a 
good  stand  and  a  good  crop  of  clover  as  well  as 
other  farm  crops.  He  will  find  in  the  Rural  of 
October  13,  page  676,  a  carefully  worked-out 
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table  giving  the  manurial  value  of  a  ton  of 
several  of  tho  more  important  foods,  and  he 
should  read  that  article  in  connection  with  this. 

irrigation  from  a  ravine. 

C.  L.  M.,  Nunda,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  small  ra¬ 
vine  on  my  place  that  I  wish  to  convert  into 
a  reservior  to  irrigate  my  fruit  garden.  It 
would  cover  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
an  acre,  with  an  average  depth  of  10  feet. 
During  the  spring  quite  a  stream  flows  through 
the  ravine,  so  a  reservoir  could  be  easily  fill¬ 
ed.  This  stream  is  fed  by  a  spring  and  also 
receives  a  large  amount  of  surface  drainage 
during  heavy  rains.  Of  late  years,  during  the 
summer,  the  supply  from  the  spring  soaks 
away  before  it  reaches  my  land.  The  dam 
would  be  50  feet  wide.  How  should  it  best  be 
constructed  with  flood  gates  to  protect  against 
the  spring  rise?  I  think  that  the  summer  rain¬ 
fall  would  supply  all  the  water  I  would  lose 
by  evaporation  and  leakage,  so  that  I  could 
rely  upon  at  least  the  amount  of  the  spring 
storage.  With  this  supply  and  liberal  mulch¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  strawberries,  I  hope  to  more 
than  double  my  present  profits.  Do  you  think 
the  plan  feasible?  I  have  six  acres  now  plant¬ 
ed  adjacent  to  the  ravine.  I  would  need  a 
steam  pump  to  irrigate  with.  I  cannot  dam 
the  ravine  its  full  depth  on  account  of  the 
water  backing  up  on  my  level  laud.  Part  of  the 
water  must  be  pumped  about  40  rods,  the  ele¬ 
vation  being  30  to  40  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  reservoir.  The  land  farthest  away,  about 
five  acres,  can  be  flooded  by  surface  ditches 
as  in  Colorado ;  that  nearer  is  so  uneven  that 
it  must  be  watered  by  hose.  I  want  to  use 
two-inch  pipe  so  as  to  pump  3,000  gallons  'per 
hour.  What  horse  power  engine  would  I  re¬ 
quire  and  where  can  it  and  the  pump  be  ob¬ 
tained? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

A  dam  50  feet  wide  and  10  feet  high  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned  may  be  con¬ 
structed  of  crib-work  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  The  crib  should  be  made  of  stout  timbers 
10  inches  square,  in  the  form  shown  at  Fig. 
355.  These  are  bedded  in  trenches  dug  down 
to  hard-pan,  solid  gravel  or  rock  bottom,  and 
as  one  crib  is  placed,  a  second  one  is  framed 
to  it  by  similar  timbers  so  as  to  make  one 
continuous  crib-work  across  the  ravine  for 
the  whole  distance.  The  ends  of  the  cribs,  at 
each  bank ,  should  be  protected  by  sheet-piling 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  being  washed  out, 
so  as  to  cut  a  way  for  floods  around  the  dam ; 
and  this  protection  should  be  carried  high 
enough  above  the  level  of  the  dam  to  insure 
safety  in  the  highest  freshets  and  force  the 
overflow  to  go’over  the  waste-weir  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  the  dam,  as  shown  at  Fig.  356. 

The  crib  is  planked  on  the  outside,  and  a 
waste-gate  may  be  made  in  the  planking  con¬ 
nected  with  a  plank  race-way  from  the  front 
of  the  dam  for  use  in  draining  the  pond  at  any 
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time;  the  gate  is  drawn  open  by  an  iron  rod 
and  screw  at  the  top  of  the  dam.  See  Fig. 
357. 

The  cribs  are  then  filled  with  earth  from 
the  banks— clean,  solid  subsoil,  free  from  all 
kinds  of  decaying  matter.  The  inner  slope 
should  be  two  feet  to  one  perpendicular.  One- 
horse  power  would  raise  3,000  gallons  of  water 
per  hour  40  feet,  and  it  would  be  easier  done 
in  a  three-inch  pipe  than  a  two-inch.  A  two- 
horse  tread-power  would  give  enough  force  to 
do  the  work,  and  if  a  team  is  kept  on  the 
place,  this  might  be  better  than  a  steam  en¬ 
gine.  A  five-horse  power  noiler  and  steam 
pump  can  be  procured  for  §200  of  any  of  the 
engine  works  whose  advertisements  appear  in 
the  business  columns  of  the  Rural. 

BORERS  ON  MAPLES  AND  GRASS  UNDER  TREES. 

M.  M.,  Tergus  Falls.  Minn. — 1.  I  have  on  my 
lot  some  six-year-old  soft  maple  trees,  which 
have  been  in  good,  healthy  growth  before: 
but  this  season  particularly,  and  a  little  last 
season,  I  have  noticed  that  the  bark  is  crack¬ 
ing  and  peeling  off  in  pieces.  I  think  that 
some  thawings  followed  by  severe  cold  spells 
have  caused  the  trouble.  What  can  I  do  to 
prevent  the  trees  from  dying  ?  The  trees 
have  been  green  this  summer,  but  they  are 
now  losing  the  leaves  earlier  than  other  trees 
of  the  same  kind.  2.  Behind  my  house,  on  the 
north  side,  is  a  grove  of  poplar  trees,  with 
hazel  bushes,  a  few  black  oaks,  several  wil¬ 
lows  and  wild  cherries  and  plum  trees.  The 
underbrush  is  very  thick  and  as  it  has  not 
been  taken  care  of,  the  soil  is  covered  by  decay¬ 
ing  leaves,  branches  and  dead,  fallen  trees.  In 
the  middle  of  the  grove  is  a  slough,  which  I 
have  drained  this  fall,  and  intend  to  fill 
in  when  I  can  afford  it.  The  dead,  fallen  trees 
I  have  removed  from  the  grove.  What  kind 
of  grass  shall  I  sow  and  how  shall  I  proceed  to 
get  grass  on  the  ground  and  to  prevent  the 
underbrush  from  growing  up  too  thickly  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  maples  are'  troubled  with 
borers.  In  Bulletin  No.  39  issued  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1888  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  you  will  find  an  excel¬ 
lent  treatise  on  shade  trees  and  methods  of 
caring  for  them.  We  quote  what  Prof. 
Cook  has  to  say  about  the  treatment  to  pre¬ 
vent  tte  attacks  of  borers. 

“In  case  the  trees  are  maple,  apple,  or  lo¬ 
cust,  it  is  very  important  that  action  be  taken 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  to  secure  against 
attacks  of  borers.  This  should  be  done  in  the 
month  of  June,  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
A  cloth  should  be  dipped  in  soft  soap  or  very 
strong  soap  suds,  and  then  used  to  thoroughly 
rub  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  so  that  they  are 
thoroughly  soaped.  This  will  keep  the  borers 
off,  and  should  never  be  neglected  the  first 
two  or  three  years  after  planting  the  species 
named  above.  It  would  be  safer  to  give  this 
treatment  twice;  about  the  10th  of  June,  and 
again  the  very  last  of  the  month.  If  to  be 
applied  but  once,  it  will  pay  to  add  carbolic 
acid  to  the  wash  as  follows:  Use  one  quart 
of  soft  soap  or  one-half  pound  hard  soap, 
whale-oil  preferably,  to  two  gallons  of  water; 
heat  this  till  it  boils,  then  stir  in  thoroughly 
one  pint  crude  carbolic  acid.  This  holds  its 
virtue  longer  than  does  the  soap  alone,  and 
one  application  about  June  10th  usually  suf¬ 
fices  to  resist  the  borers.” 

2.  As  to  the  grove:— if  you  will  turn  in 
sheep  and  cattle  they  will  cut  off  and  keep 
down  the  undergrowth.  After  much  of  the 
undergrowth  is  dead,  you  can  sow  seeds  of 
June  grass,  Orchard  grass,  and  Sheep’s  Fes¬ 
cue  with  the  prospect  of  getting  some  grass  to 
grow  even  in  the  shade  of  trees. 


Miscellaneous. 


C.  G.,  Ridgeville ,  111.— I  have  a  neighbor 
who  has  cut  a  lot  of  heavy  corn  with  an  old 
Kirby  reaper,  standing  on  the  platform  and 
catching  it  as  it  fell.  He  also  cut 
a  lot  of  heavy  fodder-corn,  planted 
thickly,  with  a  self-binder. 

C.  G.,  Ridgville,  III. — I  want  a  reliable 
cure  for  cabbage  worms.  I  have  tried  slug- 
shot  and  failed;  however,  the  slug-shot  had 
stood  open  for  three  mouths,  but  I  should  not 
think  that  would  spoil  it. 

Ans. — Buhach  is  the  best  remedy  for  cab¬ 
bage  worms.  It  is  not  poisonous  in  the  least, 
and  may  safely  be  eaten  by  children.  We 
should  not  care  to  put  slug-shot  or  any  other 
poisonous  material  on  cabbage. 

H.  S.  B .,  Rome ,  N  Y. — Can  the  Rural  or 
any  of  its  readers  tell  me  of  any  useful  mix¬ 
ture  of  coal-tar  and  lime  or  other  cheap  mate¬ 
rial  to  apply  to  shingled  roofs  that  begin  to 
need  repairs  ?  I  want  something  that  will  fill 
cracks,  harden  and  wear  well.  A  favorable 
answer  to  this  question  would  be  worth  mil¬ 
lions  to  the  farmers  of  the  couutry. 

Ans. — Who  can  answer  this?  Prof.  Car¬ 
penter  writes  concerning  it  as  follows  :  “  We 
tried  one  or  two  roofing  paints  on  a  shed-roof 
over  our  boilers,  but  experienced  poor  results; 
the  best  paint  we  could  find  would  not  stand 
the  weather.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
paiut  that  can  be  recommended  as  of  much 


value  for  this  purpose.  I  found  a  number  of 
recipes,  but  cannot  recommend  any,  as  I  do 
not  know  about  them. 

Subscriber,  Portsmouth ,  Va. — I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  potato  contest. 
Though  the  result  was  not  up  to  what  you 
claimed,  it  showed  that  your  system  has  merit, 
so  I  write  to  ask  if  you  will  not  explain  it  to 
me,  or  for  the  benefit  of  your  patrons. 
Formerly  our  people  planted  in  drills,  three 
feet  apart,  the  seed  about  15  inches  apart  in 
the  drill,  depth  of  drill  about  three  inches. 
Now,  the  tendency  is  to  plant  shallow  and 
cultivate  as  flat  as  possible.  With  us  the 
yield  is  about  a  barrel  of  prime  potatoes 
from  40  yards  of  drill  up  to  70  or  80  yards 
The  best  farmers  get  a  barrel  from  about  40 
to  50  yards. 

Ans. — We  propose  to  tell  the  whole  story 
of  the  peculiar  cultivation  of  the  potatoes  in 
the  Potato  Special,  to  be  dated  November  3. 
Those  who  desire  to  obtain  the  facts  before 
that  time  will  be  furnished,  upon  application 
with  a  little  pamphlet  giving  a  brief  statement 
of  the  “contest.”  What  do  farmers  say  to  the 
figures  in  the  above?  We  dig  a  barrel  of 
potatoes  to'about  110  feet  of  drill  on  a  field 
upon  which  the  flea-beetle  feasted.  We  plant 
12  inches  apart,  which  would  give  110  “hills, ’’ 
or  places  in  the  drills  where  tubers  form 
against  88  places  at  15  inches  apart. 

J.  E.  C.,  Cameron  Mills.  N.  Y. — 1.  How 
can  I  make  a  cheap  hay  press  with  which  to 
press  my  own  hay?  2.  A  sells  B  a  mare,  not 
knowing  her  to  be  with  foal.  The  mare  now 
has  a  fine  colt,  four  weeks  old.  B  refuses  to 
pay  A  for  services  of  stallion,  or  let  A  have 
the  colt.  To  which  does  the  colt  belong? 
Who  must  legally  pay  Cfor  serviceof  stallion? 
A  has  a  chattel  mortgage  to  secure  him  for 
the  purchase  price  of  mare,  not  yet  due. 

Ans,  1.  A  veryg  ood  hay  press  may  be  made 
as  follows.  A  strong  frame  is  made  of  4  x  4 
oak  timber,  inside  of  which  is  built  a  mold  or 
form  for  the  press,  [of  oak  bars,  three  inches 
wide,  and  1%  inch  thick,  set  two  inches  apart. 
This  isTnade  three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and 
five  feet  deep.  The  top  of  the  frame  should 
be  one  foot  above  this  to  give  room  for  the 
screw.  A  loose  cover  or  follower  is  made  of 
bars,  bolted  to  a  4  x  4  top  bar  upon  which  the 
sere  w  works.  A  common  wooden  cider  press 
screw  is  used  and  is  turned  by  levers  inserted 
in  a  head  at  the  top.  A  part  of  one  side  of  the 
press  is  made  separate  and  movable,  to 
serve  for  a  door  by  which  the  bale  is  removed 
from  the  press 

Wires  are  first  laid  on  the  bottom  before 
the  hay  is  put  in  and  across  the  top  on  the 
hay  before  the  cover  is  put  on,  in  such  a  way 
that  they  are  carried  down  with  the  hay  as 
the  cover  is  forced  down.  When  the  hay  is 
pressed  sufficiently,  the  ends  of  the  wires  are 
twisted  together  by  looping  them.  2.  The 
colt  belongs  to  B  ,  but  inN.  Y  the  owner  of 
the  horse  has  a  lien  on  the  colt  for  service 
and  B.  must  pay  the  fee.  The  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  covers  not  only  the  mare  but  the  colt 
as  well. 


DISCUSSION. 


MORE  ABOUT  BINDING  GRAIN. 

H.  T.  F.,  Lansing,  Mich.— Mr.  Hiram 
Smith  has  studied  the  question  of  abandoning 
the  use  of  the  binder  very  carefully  no  doubt, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  makes  one  serious 
mistake  in  his  first  statement.  While  it  only 
requires  two  horses  to  simply  cut  the  grain 
without  binding  it,  there  is  the  additional 
horse-labor  required  to  gather  it.  In  case  of 
the  binder  drawn  by  three  horses,  if  need  be, 
the  grain  is  gathered  into  shocks,  except  the 
setting  up,  and  is  in  much  better  shape  for 
handling.  Again,  if  the  grain  is  allowed  to 
dry  before  raking  or  gathering,  there  will 
be  a  great  loss  by  shelling.  When 
we  consider  the  matter  of  drawing 
either  into  stacks  or  barns,  we 
must  concede  at  once  that  the  grain  will 
occupy  less  space,  and  can  be  handled  much 
faster  if  bound,  than  when  loose.  This  point  was 
very  forcibly  brought  to  my  attention  this 
season  in  harvesting  a  piece  of  oats  that  were 
lodged  too  badly  to  bind.  It  took  double  the 
time  to  draw  and  store  these  oats  that  it  did 
any  other  equal  area  of  the  field.  As  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  drying  out,  there  is  comparatively  very 
little  difficulty  in  drying  grain  when  bound. 
1  can  remember  only  one  year  in  eight  when 
any  grain  was  lost  from  not  drying  out  quick¬ 
ly,  and  that  year  grain  could  not  have  dried 
if  it  had  been  spread  out  ever  so  thin,  or 
cocked  up  ever  so  nicely.  From  my  exper¬ 
ience  in  pitching  bundles  and  loose  grain,  I 
should  say  that  one  could  pitch  the  same 
amount  of  grain  in  half  the  time  if  bound, 
that  it  would  take  if  left  loose.  Any  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  pitching  wheat-rakings 
can  testify  to  this,  especially  if  it  has  to  go 
over  the  “big  beam”  in  the  barn.  With  our 
ordinary  barn  conveniences  it  would  seem  a 


great  loss  of  time  in  thrashing  to  be  obliged  I 
to  pitch  loose  grain.  When  pitching  from  the 
stack  to  the  machine  this  would  not  be  appa¬ 
rent,  but  in  the  barn,  where,  many  times,  the 
grain  is  30,  40  and  even  60  feet  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  it  seems  necessary  to  have  it  bound  into 
bundles,  for  in  this  shape  one  can  throw  it 
farther  and  pitch  it  faster  than  when  it  is  put 
in  any  other.  The  fact  that  a  single  firm  in 
the  city  of  Lansing  has  sold  60  binders 
during  the  past  season  is  good  evidence  of 
the  faith  farmers  have  in  making  them  pay. 

J.  C.  8.,  Pendleton,  S.  C.  It  is  now  18 
years  since  I  began  to  harvest  oats  without 
binding  them.  I  also  began  harvesting  wheat 
in  the  same  manner,  but  on  account  of  the 
grain  shelling  and  wasting  in  handling,  and 
complaints  from  the  thrashers  that  it  was 
hard  to  feed  into  the  machines,  I  reluctantly 
abandoned  the  plan  of  harvesting  wheat  with¬ 
out  binding.  My  practice  is  to  sow  or  drill 
cow-peas,  or  cow-peas  and  fodder  corn,  on  all 
lands  seeded  to  small  grain  as  early  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  small  grain  crop  off  the 
land.  This  pea  crop  usually  gives  a  fine  crop 
of  grain  and  forage,  and  invariably  improves 
the  land.  I  first  threw  two  swaths  off  the 
grain  cradle  or  the  reaper  in  a  place,  thinking 
of  saving  labor  in  taking  up,  but  this  required 
turning  in  gavels  in  order  to  thoroughly  dry 
the  straw.  Now  I  throw  one  swath  off  the  cra¬ 
dle  or  reaper  in  a  place  and  the  straw  will  dry 
in  one  day  without  turning,  sufficiently  to 
house  or  stack  in  good  weather.  Here  our 
rank  oat-straw  will  not  dry  inside  jthe  large 
bundles  without  molding,  even  in  the  most 
favorable  weather.  I  prefer  to  thrash  about 
one  half  my  oats  for  feeding  purposes  in  order 
to  proportion  the  grain  with  the  straw  or  for¬ 
age.  I  have  seen  some  account  of  a  one-horse 
detached  binder  that  was  invented  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  following  the  reaper,  lifting  and  bind¬ 
ing  the  grain  off  the  ground,  just  as  the  com¬ 
mon  table-rake  reaper  leaves  it,  but  I  hear  that 
this  machine  is  not  a  complete  success  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  imperfect  work  and  the  fault  of 
gathering  up  all  manner  of  filth  with  the 
grain.  Now,  if  this  machine  could  be  made 
to  work  ^successfully,  I  would  bind  all  my 
small  grain  after  one  or  two  days’  sunning  on 
the  ground,  and  house  or  stack  it  at  once. 
This  would  lessen  the  risk  of  bad  weather  and 
save  the  expense  of  stacking  the  grain.  Under 
this  plan  one  need  not  risk  more  than  one  or 
at  most  two  days’  cutting  on  the  ground,  at 
one  time,  and  still  have  all  the  advantages  of 
the  combined  binder,  except  the  additional 
driver  to  run  the  detached  binder,  which 
would  be  over-balanced  by  the  two  hands  to 
shock  after  the  combined  machine.  My  plan 
of  planting  peas  after  small  grain  has  forced 
me  to  harvest  most  of  my  small  grain  without 
binding,  which  makes  both  grain  and  straw 
brighter  and  more  valuable  for  either  feed  or 
market. 

buckwheat  again. 

E.  S.  A.,  Torrington,  Conn.— I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  buckwheat  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  Rural 
from  time  to  time,  and  more  particularly  in 
what[J.  W.  I.  has  to  say  on  page  677.  He 
seems  to  think  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  the 
figures  of  the  unknown  writer.  Perhaps  so, 
but  I  think  not.  I  think  he  meant  that  70 
bushels  can  be  harvested  from  an  acre,  and  I 
think  it  can  be  done  if  everything  is  favorable. 
What  I  mean  by  that  is,  land  in  good  order  to 
receive  the  seed,  good,  plump  seed  that  will 
come  up  even  and  stand  up  well  till  ripe,  a 
good  season  for  the  crop  to  mature,  and  care¬ 
ful  hands  to  harvest  the  grain.  So  confident 
am  I  that  70  bushels  per  acre  can  be  grown 
that,  were  I  rightly  situated,  I  would  give  it 
a  trial  season,  a  la  Rural’s  potato  wager. 

Here  is  my  experience  this  season:  I  sowed 
40  pounds  of  seed  on  a  piece  of  ground,  ODe- 
half  of  which  was  sod,  turned  over  in  1886, 
and  planted  to  potatoes;  in  1887  it  was  planted 
to  beans  with  a  very  light  coat  of  hen  manure; 
in  1888  it  was  sowed  to  buckwheat.  The  other 
half  w'as  planted  to  fodder-corn  in  1886  and 

1887,  with  a  light  dressing  of  stable 
manure,  and  sowed  to  buckwheat  in 

1888,  with  no  manure.  There  was  no 
extra  fussing  to  obtain  big  results 
but  the  whole  job  was  done  in  a  hurry  and  at 
random  and  the  season  has  been  very  bad  for 
all  kinds  of  grain  in  New  England.  Last  week 
we  thrashed  it  and  left  it  on  the  floor  to  wait 
fora  rainy  day.  I  did  not  have  to  wait; 
for  it  came  on  the  12th.  We  cleaned  up 
22  bushels  of  as  nice  grain  as  1  ever  saw.  Not 
thinking  of  what  I  had  seen  in  the  Rural,  I 
thought  it  a  good  yield,  but  when  I  read  what 
J.  W.  I.  had  to  say,  l  made  up  my  mind  to  in¬ 
vestigate  a  little.  I  measured  the  ground  ac¬ 
curately,  and  found  that  the  pi»ce  contained 
62  rods  and  4  square  feet.  Then  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  know  how  much  that  would  be 
an  acre,  and  figured  out  the  yield,  at  the  rate  of 
56.70  bushels  per  acre.  Now  I  say,  if  I  can  have 
a  good  grain  season,  1  can  get  70  bushels  per 
acre,aud  if  it  com  ?s  right  so  I  can,  will  give  it  a 


trial  next'season’and  report  the  result.  1  would 
ask  why  we  cannot  get  that  yield  in  buck¬ 
wheat  if  the  Rural  can  get  a  big  yield  in 
potatoes. 

THE  PRICE  OF  FLOUR. 

H.  L  T.,  New  York. — In  the  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “  Wfieat  and  Bread  ”  the  Rural  seems 
to  think  that  the  grain  gamblers  at  Chicago 
are  mainly  responsible  for  the  misfortune  of 
the  city  poor  in  having  the  price  of  th*ir 
bread  increased.  These  gamblers  without 
doubt  made  fortunes  out  of  their  manipula^ 
tions  and  unquestionably  their  operations 
precipitated  a  rise  in  price,  that  would  have 
come  gradually  in  the  usual  course  of  the 
market.  The  fact  that  these  fellows  made 
almost  uncountable  sums  of  money  by  betting 
on  the  price  of  produce  they  never  saw  or 
handled,  ought  to  go  towards  making  farmers 
understand  the  proposition  which  the  Rural 
has  repeatedly  advanced — “  The  farmer  does 
not  get  a.  fair  share  of  the  country's 
profits  ”  But  the  best  market  advices  agree 
that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  flour 
would  have  come  sooner  or  later  any¬ 
way.  Some  weeks  ago  it  was  evident 
that  prices  for  wheat  would  have  to  rise. 
This  was  simply  a  result  of  crop  conditions. 
We  have  not  got  the  wheat  to  supply  our  own 
and  foreign  countries  at  the  lower  price.  In 
England,  the  price  of  wheat  has  declined 
owing  to  poor  quality,  but  the  price  of  flour 
has  advanced  nearly  $2  per  barrel,  and  Eng¬ 
land  supplies  the  market  for  a  large  share  of 
our  total  flour  exportation.  Flour  is  bound  to 
go  up,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it;  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  farmer  cannot  get  a  better 
share  of  the  increase. 


The  Ailanthus.— A  writer  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  calls  at- 
tention  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  much 
abused  Ailanthus  tree  for  planting  in  city 
streets,  says  Garden  and  Forest.  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  best  trees  that  has  ever  been  tried 
for  this  purpose,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe,  and  no  exotic  tree,  with  tne  excep¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  the  white  willow,  has  yet 
shown  such  capacity  for  adapting  itself  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  American  climate. 
The  only  possible  objection  to  the  Ailanthus 
is  that  the  flowers  of  the  male  plants  have  an 
exceedingly  disagreeable  odor  to  some  people, 
and  that  the  pollen  is  supposed  to  produce 
catarrhal  troubles.  But  this  objection  can  be 
very  readily  obviated  by  raising  plants  from 
root-cuttings  taken  from  the  female  plants 
only,  and  by  avoiding  the  use  of  seedlings, 
among  which  there  might  be  expected  to  be 
as  many  males  as  females.  As  the  Ailanthus 
grows  rapidly  from  cuttings,  a  supply  of 
plants  can  be  secured  quickly  in  th!s  way.  A 
moderately  severe  pruning  of  the  male  trees 
made  in  the  spring  every  second  year  will 
generally  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
growth  to  such  an  extent  that  the  trees  will 
not  flower. 

Our  contemporary  hardly  does  justice,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  great  economic  value  of  this  tree, 
which  is  surpassed,  in  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  it  yields,  by  few  North  American 
trees;  and  certainly  there  is  no  tree  which 
can  be  made  to  grow  in  the  United  States 
which  can  produce  so  much  valuable  wood  in 
such  a  short  time.  The  wood  of  the  Ailanthus 
must  be  compared  in  heat-producing  proper¬ 
ties  with  white  oak,  black  walnut  and  birch. 
It  is  less  valuable  than  hickory,  but  hickory — 
the  best  fuel,  all  things  considered,  our  forests 
furnish— makes  a  no  more  agreeable,  although 
a  somewhat  hotter  fire,  than  Ailanthus,  which 
burns  steadily  and  slowly  without  snapping, 
giving  out  a  clear,  bright  flame  and  leaving  a 
good  bed  of  coals.  The  amount  of  ash  left 
after  the  combustion  of  the  wood  is  remark¬ 
ably  small.  The  great  value  ot  the  Ailanthus 
however,  as  a  source  of  fuel  supply,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  makes  wood,  even  in  poor  soil, 
more  than  twice  as  rapidly  as  any  of  our  trees 
which  produce  fuel  of  anything  like  the  same 
value.  The  fact  has  not  been  demonstrated 
by  experiment,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an 
acre  of  ground  planted  with  Ailanthus  would 
yield  at  the  end  of  30  years  more  than  twice 
as  much  fuel,  in  bulk  and  in  actual  heat  pro¬ 
duct,  as  the  same  piece  of  ground  planted 
with  hickory  or  oak. 

Ailanthus  wood,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  growth 
which  this  tree  makes,  is  both  heavy  and  very 
strong.  It  neither  shrinks  nor  warps  in 
seasoning,  and  as  material  for  the  cabinet, 
maker  it  has  few  superiors  among  woods 
grown  without  the  tropics.  In  color  it  is  a 
clear,  bright  yellow,  and  altiiough  coar.se- 
'  grained,  it  can  be  made  to  take  line  polish. 
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Take  it  all  in  all,  for  hardiness  and  rapidity 
of  growth,  for  the  power  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
dirt  and  smoke,  the  dust  and  drought  of 
cities,  for  the  ability  to  thrivy  in  the  poorest 
soil,  for  beauty  and  for  usefulness,  this  tree, 
which  the  Abh6  d’Incaville  brought  back  with 
him  from  China  more  than  a  century  ago,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  which  can  be  grown  in 
this  climate. 


Sowing  Mixed  Wheats.— M.  de  Vilmorin, 
says  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  England,  ad¬ 
vances  some  cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
practice  seldom  followed  in  wheat  cultivation 
in  England,  the  sowing  of  mixed  seed.  He 
observes  that  it  has  been  established  by  nu¬ 
merous  experiments  that  the  sowing  together 
of  two  distinct  kinds  of  wheat,  gives  almost 
invariably  a  better  yield  of  grain  than  would 
have  been  obtained  from  the  same  total  quan¬ 
tity  of  either  kind  sown  separately;  and, 
speaking  of  France,  he  says  that  skillful  cul¬ 
tivators  often  employ  mixtures  of  seed  corn. 
In  support  of  this  practice  it  is  remarked  that 
each  variety  of  wheat  differs  from  all  others 
not  only  in  its  external  characters,  but,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  manner  of  its  nourishment, 
in  its  special  needs,  and  in  the  proportions  of 
the  materials  it  draws  from  the  soil — slight 
differences,  it  is  true,  and  yet  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  distinct  influence  upon  the  yield.  It 
has  been  truly  observed  in  criticism  of  too 
thick  seeding,  that  the  most  powerful  enemy 
the  wheat  plant  has  to  compete  with,  is 
the  wheat  plant  itself ;  this  is  particularly 
the  case  if  the  plants  which  find  themselves 
in  strife,  belong  to  the  same  variety,  for  the 
roots  of  each  plant  are  continuously  in  con¬ 
tact  with  those  of  adjacent  plants,  which  at 
the  same  time  and  at  the  same  depth,  are 
seeking  in  the  soil  precisely  the  same  food  If, 
however,  two  different  varieties  have  been 
sown  together,  the  competition  will  be  less 
severe  for  each.  Another  advantage  of  sow¬ 
ing  mixed  seed  is  that  it  yields  in  general,  a 
a  grain  of  better  appearance,  and  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  the  case  when  a  white  or  yellow  grain 
is  sown  with  a  red  one,  or  a  soft-grained  vari¬ 
ety  with  one  of  which  the  grain  is  horny  or 
polished.  In  this  way  is  obtained  what  is 
termed  upon  the  markets  wheat  panacM  (t.e., 
variegated  or  mixed) ;  ordinarily,  these  sam¬ 
ples  sell  better  than  those  of  pure  wheats. 

Henry  L.  de  Vilmorin,  the  author  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  comprehensive  work  on 
wheats  that  has  ever  been  published,  is  the 
head  of  the  world-renowned  Paris  firm  of  Vil¬ 
morin  Audrieux,  &  Co.  It  is  said  that  he 
possesses  at  Verriesiferes  the  most  complete 
collection  of  wheats  our  world  has  ever  seen. 
It  was  commenced  80  years  ago. 


FINALLY. 


If  a  really  good  whole-milk  cheese  could  be 
always  had,  the  consumption  of  cheese  would 
treble  in  a  single  year,  says  the  O.  C.  Farmer. 
We  have  growled  at  poor  cheese  for  years, 
but  it  has  been  unavailing,  we  can  get  no 
other.  The  rising  generation  are  growing  up 
in  utter  ignorance  of  what  good  cheese  really 
tastes  like.  They  eat  the  miserable  stuff  dealt 
out  at  our  grocery  stores,  assume  it  to  be  a 
fair  article,  and  conclude  that  they  want  but 
little  of  it . 

— Waldo  F.  Brown  announces  himself  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  value  of  corn-cob-and  meal  says  the 
Kansas  Gity  Live-Stock  Indicator.  From  ac¬ 
tual  experience  he  says  he  is  prepared  to  believe 
that  the  12  or  14  pounds  of  cob  when  ground 
fine,  are  worth  as  much  as  the  same  number  of 
pounds  of  corn.  In  stating  this  he  keeps 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  cob  possesses  less  nu¬ 
triment  and  much  less  intrinsic  value, yet  feed¬ 
ing — which  is  the  true  test — shows  that  what 
the  cob  does  furnish  is  what  the  cattle  need  to 
balance  the  ration.  Mr.  Brown  has  so  far 
experimented  with  this  meal  for  cattle  only, 
but  intends  to  try  it  on  horses  and  swine . 

A  Golden-tinted  variety  of  the  so- 
called  California  privet  (Ligustrum  ovali- 
folium  aureum)  is  quite  as  vigorous  in 
growth  as  the  green-leaved  type,  entirely 
hardy  and  very  attractive  in  appearance, 
says  Josiah  Hoopes  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  decided  yellow  stripes,  lengthwise  along 
the  surface  of  the  foliage,  impart  a  peculiar 
golden  tint  to  the  mass,  which  contrasts  prettily 
with  other  shrubs.  The  pretty  Golden  elder 
and  Golden  syringa,  from  which  so  much  was 
expected,  are  not  so  reliable  during  the  heated 
term  as  might  be  desired.  The  margins  of  the 
foliage  burn,  seem  to  turn  brown,  and  finally 
curl  up,  at  a  time  when  healthy  leaves  are 
wanted.  Still,  the  general  effect  of  these 
shrubs  is  good,  and  they  may  be  planted  with 
profit  to  many  groups.  It  has  become  the 
custom  to  employ  colored  foliage,  as  well  as 
bright  flowers,  and  with  good  results,  too _ 

The  Vermont  Experiment  Station  has  been 
experimenting  with  the  so-called  cow-pea. 
Seed  was  also  sent  to  37  farmers.  Reports 
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have  been  received  from  30  of  these,  which 
show  that  the  crop  made  a  medium  to  good 
growth  in  12  cases,  and  a  failure  in  12  cases 
the  rest  being  undeterminate.  Five  only  out  of 
the  whole  number  think  there  is  a  chance  that 
it  would  pay  them  to  raise  it  as  a  regular 
farm  crop,  while  11  farmers  very  strongly 
pronounce  it  inferior  to  corn  as  a  fodder 
plant.  This  would  seem  to  decide  quite 
thoroughly,  that  the  cow-pea  is  not  a  plant 
that  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  generality  of 
farmers  so  far  north  as  Vermont . 

The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  speaks  of  Py rethrum,  from  which 
Buhach,  Dalmatian  Insect  Powder,  etc.,  are 
manufactured,  as  being  poisonous.  We  fancy 
that  there  is  nothing  poisonous  about  it, 
eithe1* to  man,  beast,  or  insect . . . 

Mr.  Williams  mentions  in  Garden  and 
Forest,  the  Maiden’s  Blush,  among  Fall  apples 
as  a  very  handsome  apple  with  a  waxen  skin 
and  a  blush  that  any  maiden  might  envy.  The 
tree  yields  well  and  is  a  good  grower.  The 
fruit  is  generally  smooth  and  perfect.  Tnis 
variety,  according  to  the  Am.  Pom.  Society’s 
Reports,  thrives  admirably  in  New  York, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska 
and  Indian  Territory . . . 

Another  fine  autumn  apple,  Secretary 
Williams  mentions,  is  the  Gravenstein  to 
which  we  have  often  referred  in  these  columns. 
It  is  larger  than  the  Blush  and  of  higher  qual¬ 
ity . . . 

The  season  of  the  Porter  is  from  September 
to  October.  It  is  of  excellent  quality,  of  coni¬ 
cal  shape  and  a  golden  color.  This  succeeds 
well  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut, New  York,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Kentucky . 

The  Western  Rural  thinks  that  of  all 
flagrant  swindles  the  aggregate  has  not  equal¬ 
ed  in  down-right,  unblushing  impudence,  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  admitted  that 
there  is  legitimate  business  transacted  on  the 
board.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  honora. 
able  members;  but  when  a  man  can  run  a 
corner  on  wheat  and  make  $2,000,000,  by  prac¬ 
tically  putting  his  hand  in  other  people’s 
pockrts  and  abstracting  their  pocket  books, 
the  concern  will  pass  as  a  first-class  bunko 
establishment  better  than  anything  else. 
That  is  just  what  one  man  has  done  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  while  the  men  he  has 
robbed  mostly  belong  to  his  own  class,  and  de¬ 
serve  little  sympathy,  the  transaction  shows 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  a  burning  disgrace 
to  us  as  a  people . 

No  Trimming  for  Raspberries.— Someone 
asks  Rev.  E.  P.  Powell  if  he  does’  not  trim  his 
red  raspberries  at  all?”  He  answers  in  Popu¬ 
lar  Gardening  “No  sir,  not  at  all.”  It  is  all 
work  thrown  away.  His  Cuthberts  stand  six 
to  eight  feet  high,  are  tied  to  wires— one  wire 
stretched  on  posts,  and  are  never  cut.  Of  course 
the  old  canes  are  cut  out  and  superfluous  suck¬ 
ers  are  removed.  Turners  are  tied  in  the  same 
manner, and  the  suckers  more  closely  removed, 
but  no  pruning.  If  any  one  can  get  better 
crops  than  Mr.  Powell’s  he  will  do  well . 

Col.  Curtis  says  in  the  Albany  Cultivator 
that  the  common  trouble,  in  starting  a  cream¬ 
ery  in  an  old  grain-growing  district,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  farmers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  raising  a  little  of  this  and  that,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  took  up  the  entire  time 
of  all  hands,  and  the  cows  were  simply  an  ap¬ 
pendage.  In  other  words  they  revolved 
around  everything  else.  In  a  properly  man¬ 
aged  dairy,  and  where  there  is  to  be  earnest 
work  and  success,  everything  must  revolve 
around  the  cows . 

The  Colonel  thinks  that  at  Kirby  Home¬ 
stead  they  have  been  deprived  of,  or  have  lost, 
a  great  many  pounds  of  butter  by  not  invest¬ 
ing  before  in  more  bran,  and  by  not  using 
cotton-seed  meal.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
one  cannot  lose  that  which  he  never  had. 
Well,  then,  one  can  lose  the  use  of  his  machin¬ 
ery,  and  it  costs  him  just  as  much  to  tend  it, 
with  much  less  returns . 


ABSTRACTS. 


- Chicago  Market  Review:  “De¬ 
horned  cattle  have  arrived  at  the  yards  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
They  were  invariably  in  good  flesh,  free  from 
horn-wounds  or  scratches;  the  hides  were 
sound  and  the  flesh  not  bruised.  Many  an 
honest  cattleman  has  stood  gazing  at  a  pen  of 
dehorned  steers  and  become  converted  then 
and  there.  The  cattle  are  better  off — there  is 
no  boss,  no  discontent  and  unrest;  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  eat  and  remain  quiet  for 
the  fat  to  accumulate.  Said  one  of  the 
heaviest  buyers  of  cattle,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  writer:  I  would  and  do  give  15  to  20  cents 
per  100  pounds  more  for  dehorned  cattle  than 


for  the  same  description  of  horned,  simply  be¬ 
cause  I  know  their  flesh  is  not  bruised,  and 
the  hides  are  sound  and  all  right.” 

- Live  Stock  Indicator:  “Looking  over 

my  records,”  says  Prof.  Alvord,  “I  find  that 
with  cows  of  like  age  and  breeding,  those 
which  calved  in  September  and  October  gave 
from  800  to  1,000  pounds  of  milk  more  per 
year,  than  those  that  were  fresh  in  the  spring. 

I  also  find  that  the  winter  milk  is  considerably 
richer  than  that  made  from  succulent  pastur¬ 
age  of  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  from 
one  to  two  quarts  less  of  it  is  required  to  make 
a  pound  of  butter.  I  estimate  that  two  pounds 
of  butter  will  bring  as  much  money  in  winter 
as  three  pounds  in  summer.  I  can  also  show 
that  cows  fresh  in  the  fall  have  a  longer  milk¬ 
ing  period  than  spring  cows,  inasmuch  as 
about  the  time  they  would  naturally  com¬ 
mence  to  fail,  the  fresh  pasturage  comes  on 
and  gives  them  a  good  send-off  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.” 

- London  Agricultural  Gazette:  “I 

always  consider  it  one  of  the  curiosities  and 
unaccountable  features  of  our  boasted  and  en¬ 
lightened  nineteenth  century  that  we  should 
give  the  best  part  of  our  wheat  and  bread  to 
our  pigs,  while  we  eat  the  worst  part  ourselves. 

- Green’s  Fruit  Grower:  “Taking  it 

all  in  all,  the  new  plum  Saratoga  cannot 
fail  to  please.” 

- Last  year  I  gathered  a  lot  of  dry 

maple  leaves,  put  a  few  in  the  bottom  of  bar¬ 
rels,  then  a  layer  of  apples,  and  then  a  layer 
of  leaves,  and  so  on  till  the  barrels  were  full. 

I  then  covered  them  with  leaves  and  they  kept 
nicely. 

- Orange  County  Farmer:  “A  writer 

in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  who  visited  the 
recent  State  fair  at  Waverly,  N.  J.  counted 
26  places  where  intoxicants  were  sold,  and  18 
devices  for  gambling,  not  counting  the  horse 
races.  Such  a  fair  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civil¬ 
ization  and  a  gross  libel  on  all  that  pertains 
to  agriculture.  No  reputable  farmer  should 
patronize  it  in  any  way.” 

- “Endeavor  so  to  live  that  when  you  are 

yourself  you  will  not  be  ashamed  of  your 
self.” 

- “How  to  get  money  without  earning 

it.”  Leave  that  problem  for  some  one  else  to 
solve. 

- Dairy  World:  “The  great  trouble 

with  two-cow  dairies  is  to  keep  the  cream 
properly  until  enough  has  been  secured  to 
churn.  There  can  only  be  one  way,  and  that 
is  to  keep  the  cream  sweet  as  long  as  possible, 
and  then  add  one-third  water  at  60  deg.  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  needed  cream,  and 
start  the  churn. 

- Husbandman:  “At  no  other  time  of 

the  year  is  liberal  feeding  for  young  animals 
more  desirable  than  in  autumn  after  the  grasses 
have  lost  their  freshness,  and  cold  storms 
bring  increased  requirement  for  sustenance  to 
maintain  vigor  and  thrift.” 

- “Howard”  in  the  Boston  Globe:  “We 

appear  to  have  reached  that  cheerful  point  in 
life  when  everybody  believes  in  the  existence 
of  a  subtle  motive  for  every  action.  If  a  man 
helps  a  struggling  woman,  he  is  supposed 
either  to  be  in  love  with  her,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  or  to  seek  to  take  advantage  of  her.  If 
he  does  any  good  act  for  a  man,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  done  it  for  money.  If  he  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  public  as  a  helper  in  any  line,  his  mo¬ 
tive  is  instantly  sought  for.  So  extraordi¬ 
narily  universal  is  this  horrible  feeling  of  sus¬ 
picion,  that  when  some  very  rich  man,  no  one 
knows  who,  ventured,  in  a  modest  and  quiet 
way,  to  give  $12,000  for  the  relief  of  the  yellow 
fever  sufferers  in  Florida,  every  newspaper  in 
the  city  indulged  in  head-line  spasms,  every 
parson  in  town  took  it  as  a  text,  every  gossip 
in  the  city  rolled  it  over  his  tongue  as  a  sweet 
morsel,  wondering  how  it  could  be  that  a  man 
could  actually  be  humane  enough  to  give  from 
his  abundance  $12,000  to  people  who  needed  it 
and  not  let  his  name  be  known.  For  heaven’s 
sake,  isn’t  it  possible,  as  we  go  along  the  high¬ 
way  of  life,  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  sturdity 
to  helpless  humanity  without  a  motive  be¬ 
yond  that  of  comradeship?  Have  we  got  so 
far  into  the  morass  of  distrust  that  we  can’t 
have  faith  in  anybody?  Is  everything  rotten?” 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Beware  of  Imitations,— Adv. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
26  cts.  in  stamps.  2,V-Ib.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail. 
1.20,  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  tor  SB. 
B.  jCOuisoa  J»  O*. ,  P.  O.  Bex  All 8, Boston,  Mass. 


BEFORE  IT  IS  BORN 


SOME  STARTLING  STATEMENTS  OF  GENERAL 
INTEREST. 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  on  being 
asked  when  the  training  of  a  child  should  be¬ 
gin,  replied:  “A  hundred  years  before  it  is 
born.” 

Are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  this  genera¬ 
tion  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  race 
a  hundred  years  from  now  ? 

Is  this  wonderful  generation  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  the  proper  diet  and  medicines  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  ? 

It  is  conceded  in  other  lands  that  most  of 
the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  world  in  this 
century  have  come  from  this  country.  Our 
ancestors  were  reared  in  log  cabins,  and  suf¬ 
fered  hardships  and  trials. 

But  they  lived,  and  enjoyed  health  to  a  ripe 
old  age.  The  women  of  those  days  would  en¬ 
dure  hardships  without  apparent  fatigue  that 
would  startle  those  of  the  present  age. 

Why  was  it  ? 

One  of  the  proprietors  of  the  popular  remedy 
known  as  Warner’s  Safe  Cure,  has  been  faith¬ 
fully  investigating  the  cause,  and  has  called 
to  his  aid  scientists  as  well  as  medical  men, 
impressing  upon  them  the  fact  that  there  can¬ 
not  be  an  effect  without  a  cause.  This  inves¬ 
tigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  in  the  olden 
times  simple  remedies  were  administered,  com¬ 
pounded  of  herbs  and  roots,  which  were  gath¬ 
ered  and  stored  in  the  lofts  of  the  log  cabins, 
and  when  sickness  came  on,  these  remedies 
from  nature’s  laboratory  were  used  with  the 
best  effects. 

What  were  these  remedies?  What  were 
they  used  for  ?  After  untiring  and  diligent 
search,  they  have  obtained  the  formulas  so 
generally  used  for  various  disorders. 

Now  the  question  is,  how  will  the  olden-time 
preparations  affect  the  people  of  this  age,  who 
have  been  treated  under  modern  medical 
schools  and  codes,  with  poisonous  and  injuri¬ 
ous  drugs  ?  This  test  has  been  carefully  pur¬ 
sued,  until  they  are  convinced  that  the  prepar¬ 
ations  they  now  call  Warner’s  Log  Cabin 
Remedies  are  what  our  much-abused  systems 
require. 

Among  them  is  what  is  known  as  Warner’s 
Log  Cabin  Sarsaparilla,  and  they  frankly  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  do  not  consider  the  sarsapa¬ 
rilla  of  so  much  value  in  itself  as  it  is  in  the 
combination  of  the  various  ingredients,  which 
together  work  marvelously  upon  the  system 
They  also  have  preparations  for  other  diseases, 
such  as:  “  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Cough  and 
Consumption  Remedy,”  “  Log  Cabin  Hops 
and  Buchu  Remedy,”  “  Warner’s  Log  Cabin 
Hair  Tonic.”  They  have  great  confidence 
that  they  have  a  cure  for  the  common  disease 
of  catarrh,  which  they  gave  the  name  of  “Log 
Cabin  Rose  Cream.”  Also  a  “  Log  Cabin 
Plaster,”  which  they  are  confident  will  sup¬ 
plant  all  others ;  and  a  liver  pill,  to  be  used 
separately  or  in  connection  with  the  other 
remedies. 

We  hope  that  the  public  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  these  remedies,  but  will  reap  a  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  investigations,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  will  not  be  embarassed  in  their  intro¬ 
duction  by  dealers  trying  to  substitute 
remedies  that  have  been  so  familiar  to  the 
shelves  of  our  druggists.  This  line  of  remedies 
will  be  used  instead  of  others.  Insist  upon 
your  druggist  getting  them  for  you  if  he  hasn’t 
them  yet  in  stock,  and  we  feel  confident  that 
these  new  remedies  will  receive  approbation 
at  our  reader’s  hands,  as  the  founders  have 
used  every  care  in  their  preparation. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$6.75. 

RIFLES  $2.25 
PISTOLS  75e 


A 1 1  kinds  cheaper  thau 
elsewhere.  Before  yo: 
buy  send  stamp  foi 
Catalogue.  Addree. 

POWELL  &CLEMEST. 

1  SO  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio- 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP!  SSESttffi 

“  Ellenborough  ”  Flock  makes  another  importa¬ 
tion  necessary  this  season.  Selections  of  yearling 
Rams  and  Ewes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Tread¬ 
well,  the  acknowledged  leading  breeder,  and  best 
judge  In  England.  Oxfords  are  the  largest  of  the 
black  faced  breeds,  (rams  weigh  425  lbs,),  are  heaviest 
shearers,  and  will  outlive  “tree  wool.”  At  the  last 
Smithlield,  l.ondon,  Fat  Stock  Show,  Oxfords  won 
champion  prize  for  best  mutton  sheep  at  the  show, 
and  were  considered  the  best,  class  at  the  last  great 
“Royal.”  Address  F.  C.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland. 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Cotswold,  South-down,  Oxford-down,  Shropshlres, 
and  Merinos,  bred  from  our  very  choicest  stock  Write 
at  once  for  our  special  prices  for  the  fall;  also  Rough- 
coated  Collie  Puppies. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia, Pa 
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Ho  one,  as  yet,  has  picked  up  the 
potato  gauntlet  which  the  Rural  has 
thrown  for  1889,  though  the  plot  will  be 
more  than  doubled. 


“  The  separator  cleans  milk  of  only  such 
substances  as  are  heavier  than  the  milk. 
Any  impurities  held  in  solution  remain  un¬ 
disturbed T.  D.  Curtis,  page  708, 


Rye  will  be  scarce  and  high  in  this 
section  of  country,  at  least,  next  year. 
The  daily  rains  have  prevented  farmers 
from  sowing  and  it  is  now  too  late. 
Field  after  field  of  potatoes  has  not  yet 
been  harvested. 


“  As  a  rule ,  the  more  manipulation  which 
any  product  undergoes,  the  more  opportuni 
ties  and  the  more  temptations  are  offered  for 
adulteration.''1  Prof.  Babcock,  page  708. 

- »»«♦»» - 

Major  H.  E.  Alvord  is  a  good  judge 
of  art  and  an  enthusiastic  agriculturist. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  recent  letter: 

“I  want  the  likeness  of  Sir  John  B. 
Lawes  printed  in  the  Rural  for  August  4, 
for  framing  for  my  station  office,  and  1 
would  like  to  be  one  of  a  number  to  subscribe 
for  several  copies  to  be  prepared  from  your 
plate,  on  heavy  paper,  especially  for  the 
purpose  indicated.  I  speak  for  an  '•art¬ 
ist's  proof ‘  ’  as  the  reward  for  this  sug¬ 
gestion  .” 

We  will  have  the  copies  made  if  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  persons  desire  to  pro¬ 
cure  them. 

“A  teacher's  qualifications,  in  my  opinion, 
must  be  genuine  love  of  children,  and  good 
common  sense,  book-knowledge ,  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  way  of  imparting  instruction. 
One  born  in  the  country,  or  at  least  one  who 
knows  country  life  well,  will  be  most  apt  to 
succeed  in  an  ungraded  district  school. — 
MISS  E.  BEECHER,  page  720. 

- 1^  ■ .  ♦  - 

A  correspondent  in  this  issue  says 
that  school  commissioners  should  be  book¬ 
sellers  or  book-agents,  and  supply  text¬ 
books  to  pupils.  This  plan  will  not  work 
Well.  Some  States  expressly  forbid  the 
school  officials  to  act  as  agents.  There  is 
too  much  profit  in  the  school-book  busi¬ 
ness.  The  publishing  houses  that  issue 
these  books,  are  practically,  “trusts.” 
We  know  from  experience  how  some  of 
the  agents  of  these  publishing  firms  work 
to  get  the  good-will  and  backing  of  school 
officials.  The  right  way  to  supply  our 
schools  with  unitorm  and  suitable  text¬ 
books  is  to  have  such  books  prepared  by 
the  State  Superintendents  of  Instruction, 
printed  by  the  State  and  supplied  to  the 
pupils  at  cost.  This  is  business.  Why 
not? 

“  The  cheapest  way  to  get  standard  milk  is 
to  get  cows  and  feed  them  so  that  they  will  give 
large  quantities  of  milk,  just  rich  enough 
to  satisfy  the  legal  standard. 

L.  S.  Hardin,  page  708 
■  ■  ♦  - 

The  agriculture  of  about  every  coun¬ 
try  community  is  marked  by  two  distinct 
purposes.  The  main  object  of  one  class 
of  farmers,  is  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  or  to  make  it  more  and  more 
productive.  Raising  cash  crops  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  second  importance  to  that  of  sav¬ 
ing  manure  or  the  practice  of  a  sound  ro¬ 
tation.  Such  men  farm  for  the  future  as 
well  as  for  the  present.  This  is  farming 
on  sound  and  sure  business  principles. 

Another  class  of  farmers  aim  to  get 
every  cent  they  can  from  their  soil.  The 
crops  that  bring  the  most  ready  cash  are 
raised,  whether  they  exhaust  the  soil  or 
not.  Manure,  crop  rotation  and  similar 
aids  to  successful  husbandry  are  put  be¬ 
low  the  desire  to  make  all  the  cash  that 
can  be  made  from  this  season’s  crop. 
This  is  speculative  farming,  bound  to 
fail  in  the  end.  There  never  has  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture  when  it  would  prove  more  profit¬ 
able  to  pursue  the  first  course  indicated 
than  it  will  to-day. 


The  Rural’s  potato  contest  has  creat¬ 
ed  more  of  a  sensation  in  agricultural 
circles  than  any  other  similar  scheme 
that  has  been  heard  of  in  late  years.  Not 
only  has  the  interest  in  potato  growing 
been  revived,  but  farmers  everywhere  are 
considering  the  plan  of  testing  some  par 
ticular  grain  or  vegetable  on  a  small 
scale  it  may  be,  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ingthe  exact  conditions  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  possible  crop.  An  instance 
of  this  kind  is  noted  on  another  page, 
where  a  subscriber  announces  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  experimenting  with  buckwheat. 
These  efforts  should  be  encouraged. 
They  indicate  a  progressive  spirit  of  agri¬ 
culture  that  is  highly  encouraging.  The 
object  of  the  Rural’s  “contest”  was  to 
show,  in  their  most  favorable  light,  the 
conditions  needed  to  produce  a  heavy 
crop  of  potatoes.  These  conditions  in¬ 
cluded  cutting  the  seed,  preparing  the 
ground,  fertilizing  and  cultivating.  The 
Berraon  we  try  to  preach  from  this  practical 
illustration  is  that  farmers  should  copy 
the  cultivation  we  gave  these  potatoes  as 
carefully  as  they  can  within  the  limits  of 
economy.  We  are  certain  that  well-con¬ 
ducted  experiments  with  other  crops  will 
point  out  exceedingly  valuable  facts  that 
may  serve  as  models  for  future  cultiva¬ 
tion.  By  all  means  let;  the  trials  be  made. 


“ There  are  hundreds  of  designs  of  poultry 
houses,  but  the  best  has  not  yet  been  discov¬ 
ered,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  preference.  I  pre¬ 
fer  one  that  has  the  floor  raised  three  feet  off 
the  ground,  the  space  closed  on  three  sides, 
and  open  to  the  south,  so  that  it  will  serve  as 
a  covered  i~un  in  inclement  weather.  The 
nests  and  roosts  may  be  on  the  floor  above." 

p.  h.  Jacobs,  page  721. 


MONEY  IN  HOGS. 


ADVICES  from  the  West  indicate 
that  the  farmers  with  good  droves 
of  healthy  hogs  are  liable  to  come  out 
best  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  must  look  to  the  hog  for  their  main 
source  of  profit.  There  has  been  no  in¬ 
ducement,  so  our  informants  state,  to 
keep  hogs  back  after  they  were  fit  for 
market,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  a 
very  small  surplus  stock  in  the  country. 
Whenever  hogs  are  unusually  plenty,  the 
receipts  of  corn  at  this  season  are  small, 
for  a  good  proportion  of  the  crop  will  be 
needed  for  the  hogs.  This  year  there 
have  been  unusually  large  receipts  of  the 
new  crop  of  corn.  In  fact,  all  the  usual 
signs  indicate  fewer  hogs  on  western 
farms  than  for  a  number  of  years.  To 
use  a  dialogue  very  common  just  now — 
“What’s  the  matter  with  the  hog-farmer?” 
“He’s  all  right!” 


“ No ,  I  did  not  eat  with  the  family. 

'Tuasnot  what  I  was  therefor.  My  place 
was  to  serve  their  meals  when  they  ate.  It 
needed  one  to  wait  upon  the  table  and  I  was 
that  one. 

Did  1  feel  degraded? 

No,  why  should  I  any  more  than  the  doc¬ 
tor  did  when  he  attended  to  the  needs  of  a 
patient,  or  the  saleswoman  does  in  a  store 
when  she  waits  on  a  customer?" — hired  girl, 
in  Domestic  Econony. 


A  LITTLE  HINT. 


EXPORTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS. 


IF  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to 
make  us  a  Christmas  present  this  year, 
we  had  just  as  soon  have  it  now  as  two 
months  hence.  The  following  letter  was 
sent  us  by  a  subscriber  in  Minnesota. 

“I  am  much  interested  in  your  able  and 
straightforward  paper — the  best  I  have 
seen  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
faimers.  I  take  it  myself  out  of  inter¬ 
est  for  farming,  though  not  myself 
a  farmer,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  show 
the  farmers  around  here  a  first-class  agri¬ 
cultural  paper.  The  wheat  crop  has,  for 
some  years,  not  been  profitable  up  here 
and  the  reasons  are  many :  poor  cultiva¬ 
tion,  poor  fertilizing,  too  thick  sowing, 
no  subsoil  plowing,  etc.  I  think  our  fai¬ 
mers  would  find  potato  raising  profitable 
the  Colorado  beetle  notwithstanding,  and 
I  take  the  liberty,  after  your  kind  promise, 
to  send  you  inclosed  the  list  of  names  of 
farmers  who  would  take  interest  in  your 
potato-culture  number.  i  think  they 
are  so  enlightened  that  they  will  know  a 
good  thing  on  seeing  it.” 

Now  if  you  will  write  us  such  a  letter, 
changing  the  wording  to  suit  your  locality, 
and  send  it  with  the  names  of  20  or  more 
of  your  farmer  friends,  we  will  call  it 
square  on  the  Christmas  present  question. 


THE  effect  which  the  shortage  of  our 
wheat  crop,  the  growing  tendency  to 
ship  flour  instead  of  wheat,  and  especially 
the  Chicago  “squeeze”  which  ended  on 
September  30,  have  had  upon  our  export 
wheat  trade,  is  shown  by  the  Treasury 
Statement  just  issued,  giving  tables  of 
the  exports  of  breadstuffs  for  September 
and  for  the  three  months  ending  with 
September  30,  together  with  a  compara¬ 
tive  table  of  the  exports  of  the  same  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1887. 
It  appears  that  lor  the  three  months  just 
ended  the  entire  exports  of  wheat  from 
all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  during 
the  last  three  months  were  only  16,273,- 
975  bushels  against  33,189,170  for  the 
same  period  in  1887.  Of  the  exports  this 
year  3,736,034  bushels  were  shipped  from 
New  York  against  13,308,413  a  year 
ago.  Boston  shipped  481,658  bushels 
during  the  three  months  against  1,- 
571,211  for  the  three  months  ending 
September  30,  1887.  The  proportion 
was  the  same  in  ratio  for  all  the 
other  ports  except  those  on  the  Pacific 
coast  where  the  returns  show  an  increase; 
the  total  exports  of  wheat  from  San 
Francisco,  California,  and  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  having  been  7,232,263,  bushels  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  months,  against  5,665,615 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  barrels 
of  flour  exported  is  by  no  means  so  mark¬ 
ed,  however,  the  total  for  three  months 
having  been  2.615,126  barrels,  in  1888 
against  2,949,955  in  1887.  “Old  Hutch” 
of  Chicago  in  justifying  his  manipulation 
of  the  late  corner  in  wheat,  insists  that 
American  wheat  is  now  worth  actually 
over  $1.25  per  bushel  in  Chicago  or  even 
Duluth,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the 
crop  and  the  greatly  increased  demand 
for  domestic  consumption.  Acting  on 
this  belief,  or  stimulated  by  his  recent 
enormous  gains,  it  appears  from  present 
indications  that  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  the  old  man  will  also  attempt  to  cor¬ 
ner  either  November  or  December 
wheat.  Should  he  do  so,  it  would  not  be 
a  bad  thing  for  farmers  to  sell  out  during 
the  consequeut  period  of  high  prices. 
From  present  reports,  however,  it  appears 
probable  that  many  will  have  little  or  no 
wheat  for  sale,  as  there  are  rumors  that 
hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  West,  tempted 
by  the  current  figures,  have  already  sold 
so  liberally  that  they  will  have  to  buy 
seed  for  the  next  crop  hereafter  ! 

THE  NUT  MARKETS. 


Every  year,  at  this  season,  we  are  plied 
with  inquiries  as  to  the  profit  in  ship¬ 
ping  our  common  nuts  to  this  market. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  secure  accur¬ 
ate  figures  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate 
of  the  market  demands  and  the  extent  to 
w  hich  the  trade  could  be  built  up.  Most 
of  the  regular  commission  men  handle 
the  nuts,  but  as  a  sort  of  side  issue  only. 
Nobody  seems  to  make  anything  of  a 
specialty  of  the  trade,  and  there  is  little 
apparent  effort  to  increase  the  business. 
It  seems  to  run  itself. 

The  following  quotations  are  given  for 
this  week’s  trading: 

Chestnuts  $3  to  3  50  per.  bushel 
Hickory-nuts  $2  “  $3  00  ”  ” 

Peanuts  .75  “  $1.50  ”  ” 

Butternuts  5>£  “  7c”  pound 

The  best  demand  is  for  chestnuts. 
They  are  sold  to  the  Italian  street  venders 
in  large  quantities.  The  immense  crop  of 
this  season  has  not  had  the  effect  of  great¬ 
ly  reducing  prices  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  market  has  not  been 
“glutted;”  in  fact,  the  demand  has 
increased  with  the  supply,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  the  trade  in  other  nuts  could 
be  considerably  increased  if  more  interest 
were  taken  in  it. 

Hickory  nuts  are  used  on  street  stands 
and  by  makers  of  confectionery.  It  will 
be  easier  to  “glut”  the  market  with  these 
nuts  than  with  any  others,  as  there  is 
least  demand  for  them.  Butternuts  are 
in  good  demand  and  hard  to  get.  These 
rich  and  meaty  nuts  are  much  sought 
after  and  10  times  as  many  as  are  now 
handled  could  be  sold  here. 

Many  of  the  nuts  that  come  here  are 
sent  by  local  buyers  who  collect  them 
from  the  farmers’  boys.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Hudson  River 
counties  of  N.  Y.  State  send  many 
barrels.  A  good  many  nuts  are  sent  from 
the  South,  many  being  sent  to  Baltimore 
and  reshipped  to  this  point. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in 
years  past  about  nut-raising  as  a  business. 
We  have  been  urged  to  plant  nut-bearing 
trees  in  all  places  where  shade  trees  are 
desired,  and  the  point  has  been  urged 
that  the  product  of  these  trees  could  be 
profitably  disposed  of.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  The  trade  for  good 


chestnuts,  butternuts  and  walnuts  in 
this  market  can  be  greatly  extended,  and 
if  a  man  is  ready  to  make  a  study  of  the 
best  ways  of  packing,  shipping  and 
handling  these  nuts  he  can  reasom.bly 
expect  to  build  up  a  good  business. 


w 


HOW? 

E  find  the  following  in  tin. 
Farmer  of  October  20  : 


Ohio 


“The  Editor,  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
bet  $50  with  Wilmer  Atkinson  that  he  could 
raise  at  the  rate  of  700  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre,  by  what  he  calls  the  ‘Rural  trench 
system.’  The  plat  contained  one-eighty -eighth 
of  an  acre;  planted  April  20.  in  trenches  three 
feet  apart;  dug  September  28;  yield  at  the 
rate  of  583  bushels  per  acre.  So  says  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee.  The  plat  was  too  small 
No  practical  inferences  can  be  drawn  from 
results  when  such  small  plats  are  employed 
If  the  R.  N.-Y.  Editor  wants  to  try  it  again 
on  not  less  than  half  an  acre,  we  will  agree 
to  give  $100  to  some  charitable  purpose  if  he 
raises  at  the  rate  of  700  bushels  per  acre  he 
to  give  the  same  sum  if  be  fails.” 

Our  friend  should  not  use  the  word 
“bet”  in  this  connection.  There  is  no 
“bet”  about  it  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
that  word.  Suppose  our  friend  announces 
in  its  columns  that  it  will  donate  to  the 
poor  of  Cleveland  $100,  if  any  one  of  its 
readers  succeed  in  raising  at  the  rate  of 
700  bushels  of  potatoes  on  a  specified  area 
of  land  by  a  certain  method  of  culture 
Would  that  be  a  “bet?”  The  cases  are 
quite  parallel  as  we  view  them  and  as  any 
other  person,  not  crankily  squeamish 
would  view  them.  The  object  to  be 
gained  is  in  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  the  means  employed  to  gain  the  ob¬ 
ject  are  benevolent. 

We  can’t  accept  the  Ohio  Farmer’s 
proposition  at  present  without  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  defeat,  for  the  reason  that  the 
available  parts  of  our  experiment  grounds 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  already 
under  experiment  and  about  one- twentieth 
of  an  acre,  of  which  the  “contest”  plot 
was  a  part,  are  much  impoverished.  We 
have  never  contended  that  by  this  “trench 
method”  so  great  a  crop  could  be  raised 
in  poor  soil  the  first  season,  no  matter 
how  much  fertilizers  might  be  used.  We 
have  merely  contended  (1)  that  on  any 
land  adapted  to  potato  culture,  the 
system  will  profitably  increase  the  yield 
and  (2)  that  on  land  similar  to  that  of 
the  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  alluded  to 
at  the  rate  of  over  700  bushels  to  the 
acre  can  be  harvested  as  averaged  one 
year  with  another.  We  will  make 
this  proposition  to  the  Ohio  Farmer: 
Upon  a  half-acre  of  land  of  our  ex¬ 
periment  grounds,  known  to  be  im¬ 
poverished,  stony  and  irregular,  we  will 
engage  next  year  to  raise  200  bushels  of 
potatoes  (400  bushels  to  the  acre),  or  up¬ 
on  this  one-twentieth  of  an  acre,  66x33 
feet  or  i26  hills,  we  will  engage  to  raise 
35  bushels  or  at  the  rate  of  700  bushels  to 
the  acre.  'I  he  second  year  upon  the  half¬ 
acre,  we  would  engage  to  raise  250  bushels 
and  the  third  350  bushels  or  700  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

However,  it  may  interest  all  to  know 
that  it  is  our  intention  to  see  how  great  a 
yield  we  can  secure  on  a  measured  half¬ 
acre  of  the  impoverished  land  above  allud¬ 
ed  to.  This  was  attempted  during  the  past 
season.  But  the  yield— 378  bushels  to 
the  acre,  or  189  bushels  actual  yield  on 
the  half- acre — was  unquestionably  reduc¬ 
ed  by  the  Flea-beetle. 


brevities. 


The  Potato  Special  next. 

P.  H.  Jacob’s  article  should  be  called 
“eggshells”  instead  of  “nutshells.” 

The  article  on  the  Ailanthus  tree,  page  712 
is  almost  enough  to  start  a  boom  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  that  wood  I 

Tuesday  is  generally  the  best  day  to  buy 
live  poultry  in  this  market.  Buying  is  gener¬ 
ally  dull  and  a  good  many  coops  are  carried 
over  from  Monday. 

Have  you  seen  the  new  machines  that  Mr. 
Terry  describes?  Have  you  seen  any  others 
that  you  think  would  be  practical  and  econom¬ 
ical?  If  y  ou  have,  let  us  hear  about  them? 

Do  YOU  recognize  Mr.  Grundy’s  pen  picture 
of  a  country  road  in  mud-time?  This  is  a 
pretty  free  country,  but  it  appears  that  some 
of  us  won’t  allow  ourselves  to  use  our  own 
roads. 

I  enjoy,  the  Rural’s  cartoons  very  much 
indeed,  and  think  they  will  do  many  times 
more  good  than  all  the  spread-eagle  speeches 
now  being  made.  j.  c.  stribling. 

Pendleton,  S.  C. 

A  Well-Known  N.  Y.  State  farmer  writes 
as  follows:— “I  have  not  kept  steers  or  cat¬ 
tle  for  feeding  for  some  years.  We  are  sim¬ 
ply  feeding  what  surplus  stock  we  raise.  I 
shouldlprefer  sheep  to  cattle  now.  The  West 
has  beaten  us_in  that  line  of  late  years.  In 
fact,  I  am  not  trying  to  farm  it  on  a  large 
scale,  only  to  keep  the  ropes  taut  and  go  close 
to  the  shore.  ”  Are  there.any  other  farmers 
working  on  this  principle? 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Delaware. 

Dover,  Kent  Co.,  October  15. — We  have 
had  an  unusually  early  fall  for  this  section. 
The  first  hard  frost  fell  on  October  2,  killing 
all  tender  vegetation.  Corn  was  late  and  some 
was  cut  by  the  frost.  The  crop  will  be  a  fair 
average.  Husking  not  yet  fairly  begun. 
Some  few  fields  of  wheat  are  up,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  crop  is  just  breaking 
ground— some  not  yet  sown.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  a  fair  crop  and  worth  about  40  cents  per 
bushel.  White  potatoes  are  hardly  up  to  the 
average.  Apples  are  a  very  poor  crop.  Win¬ 
ter  apples  are  not  extensively  raised  here,  as 


Fig.  359. 

the  climate  is  not  suited  to  them.  The  early 
frost  cut  the  tomato  crop  short  about  20  per 
cent.  The  State  Fair  at  Dover  last  month 
was  a  success.  Every  department  was  well 
represented  and  the  display  did  credit  to  the 
State.  We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  this  fall 
although  not  more  than  was  wanted,  and  in 
spite  of  heavy  frosts,  pasture  is  still  good, 
and  stock  are  in  fine  condition.  Taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  this  has  been  a  pros¬ 
perous  year  for  the  people  of  this  State.  No 
one  that  wanted  employment,  has  been  with¬ 
out  it,  and  farmers  will  have  a  fair  return  for 
their  labor.  We  shipped  5,951  car-loads  Of 
peaches  over  the  Delaware  R.  R.  this  season. 
Estimating  600  baskets  to  the  car,  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  total  of  2,400,000  baskets.  At  least  1,- 
600,000  baskets  were  shipped  by  boats  and  at 
least  1,500,000  baskets  were  used  by  the  can¬ 
neries  and  evaporators.  This  brings  the  sum 
total  up  to  about  6,500,000  for  the  crop  of  1888 
on  the  Peninsula.  Prices  remained  good  for 
fruit  until  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  season ; 
then  rainy  weather  set  in  and  the  rest  of  the 
crop  hardly  paid  for  picking.  Still,  thousands 
of  baskets  netted  the  growers  over  $1.00  each. 
Wheat  1  10;  corn(old)  55,  (new)40;  oats  30;  po¬ 
tatoes  40  and  50;  eggs  20;  butter  20;  poultry  10 
and  12.  a.  G.  S' 

Virginia. 

Bufoudville,  Bedford  Co,  Oct.,  15.— On 
the  morning  of  September  30,  we  had  a  heavy 
frost,  killing  a  large  portion  of  tne  tobacco 
crop  and  all  of  the  fodder  left  standing. 
Some  planters  lost  all  their  crop  of  tobacco, 
and  much  of  that  saved  was  cut  green.  The 
crop  will  be  a  poor  one.  The  wheat  crop  was 
the  best  we  have  had  for  several  years,  but 
the  area  sowed  last  fall  was  not  so  large  as 
usual.  There  will  be  a  much  larger  crop 
sowed  this  fall.  The  excessive  rains  will  make 
the  seeding  of  a  portion  of  the  crop  Jate.  Corn 
is  a  good  crop,  but  in  many  places  it  is  badly 
blown  down,  and  a  portion  of  the  crop  will  be 
injured.  The  continued  wet  weather  the  first 
part  of  September  caused  much  of  the  fodder 
to  rot,  and  farmers  who  depend  on  fodder  as  a 
portion  of  their  winter  food  for  stock,  will  be 
short  of  feed.  Oats  that  were  sown  early 
were  badly  killed  out  by  the  cold  and  wet 
weather  in  March;  later  sowed  oats  were  a 
fair  crop.  Hay  is  a  fair  crop.  Cattle  are 
scarce  and  still  low.  They  are  a  shade  higher 
this  fall  than  last.  Calves  sell  from  $3  to  $6 
per  head;  yearlings  from  $10  to $15;  two-year- 
olds  from  $18  to  $20,  weighing  from  675  to  800 
pounds.  Hogs  scarce.  I  hear  of  no  hog  chol¬ 
era  in  our  county  at  present.  Sheep  are  very 
scarce,  and  are  being  picked  up  closely  by 
speculators,  who  are  paying  from  $2.25  to  $3 
for  stock  sheep.  Our  woolen  factories  are 
paying  the  farmer  from  20  to  24  cents  for  un¬ 
washed  wool  per  pound,  and  selling  him  spun 
yarn  to  knit  his  socks  at  90  cents  per  pound. 
(Who  makes  the  money,  the  farmer  or  manu¬ 
facturer?)  The  apple  crop  in  some  places  is 
very  good,  and  in  others  very  poor,  owing  to 


local  frosts  in  the  spring.  On  April  24  to  26 
we  had  heavy  frosts,  and  I  have  very  few  ap¬ 
ples.  Notwithstanding  we  make  no  clear 
money  this  year,  I  am  more  than  thankful  to 
an  all-wise  Providence  that  we  have  enough 
and  some  to  spare.  Would  that  our  farmer 
boys  could  all  read  the  piece  on  page  677 
by  F.  Dye,  “Who  Gets  the  Melon?”  G.  p.  l. 


A  WELL-ARRANGED  HOUSE. 


The  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  358, 
shows  the  north  and  west  elevations  of  the 
houseof  Mr.  W.  S.  Lyon,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 
Plans  of  the  first  and  second  floors  are  given 
in  Figs.  358,  359  and  360.  These  show  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  rooms,  and  the  figures  give 
the  dimensions  in  feet  and  inches. 

Sliding  doors  separate  the  front  from  the 
back  parlor,  and  the  east  windows  of  the 
parlors  extend  to  the  floor,  so  the  long  piazza 
is  easily  reached  through  them.  Both  piazzas 
are  inclosed  by  a  neat  railing.  The  style  of  it 
can  be  seen  on  the  piazza  shown  in  Fig.  358. 
From  the  east  piazza  there  is  a  fine  view  of  a 
beautiful  stretch  of  country,  and  beyond  it 
the  waters  and  boats  of  LoDg  Island  Sound 
can  be  seen. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  parlors  are  the 
dining-room  and  kitchen;  the  latter  opens  into 
a  roomy  pantry  into  the  cellar  and  through  a 
short  passage  into  the  yard ;  a  dumb-waiter 
connects  the  pantry  with  the  cellar.  The 
cellar  extends  under  the  whole  house;  it  is  dry 
and  well  lighted  and  is  fully  utilized.  The 
furnace  is  here,  that  heats  the  whole  house  in 
the  winter,  and  a  large  coal  bin  is  near  it. 
There  is  one  room  inclosed  for  vegetables  and 
another  for  milk  and  food. 

The  south  end  of  the  cellar  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  basement  kitchen  with  a  range 
and  stationary  tubs. 

In  the  kitchen  above,  an  oil  stove  is  used  for 
the  ordinary  cooking  and  baking,  and  a  fire  is 
lighted  in  the  range  only  for  laundry  work  or 


haps  a  few  notes  on  the  subject  might  inter- 
estsome  ofyour  readers.  As  to  natives,  “the 
woods  are  full  of  them.”  Not  in  many  years 
have  the  trees  been  so  loaded,  and  the  woods 
resound  with  the  voices  of  men  and  children 
who  gather  from  all  the  villages,  and  even 
come  from  the  city.  Some  of  these  pickers 
are  so  independent  that  they  almost  attempt 
to  order  the  owners  off  the  grounds.  Getting 
the  owners’  consent  to  gather  the  nuts  is  never 
thought  of  here.  Pickers  Ret  like  squirrels  in 
this  respect. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  a  better  report 
on  my  Japan  nuts,  but  the  pla;n  truth  is  I  am 
not  so  enthusiastic  as  I  was  a  few  years  ago, 
when  my  trees  began  to  bear  at  two  years  of 
age. 

The  trees  are  very  pretty  and  come  in  bear¬ 
ing  at  a  very  early  age.  1  should  judge  that 
they  never  will  make  a  very  large  tree.  I 
have  some  14  feet  high  and  spreading  like  a 
plum  tree.  Some  of  them  are  very  prolific; 
others  seem  quite  shy ;  but  I  am  in  hopes  they 
will  improve  with  age.  I  find  I  have  made 
the  mistake  of  letting  them  stand  too  thick  in 
the  rows  where  they  were  propagated.  I 
shall  remedy  this  in  the  spring. 

The  past  season,  the  crop  of  nuts  was  almost 
all  destroyed  by  the  rose-bugs,  at  the  time  of 
blossoming,  as  there  was  a  swarm  of  bugs 
feeding  on  the  blossoms  the  whole  time  they 
were  in  flower.  Whether  this  was  due  to  their 
standing  alone,  or  to  their  being  more  desir¬ 
able  food  than  the  natives,  I  cannot  say.  One 
tree  standing  near  where  I  passed  which  I  fre¬ 
quently  jarred,  set  a  few  nuts,  the  others  have 
burrs  but  no  perfect  fruit,  as  the  young  burrs 
were  shorn  of  the  pistil  so  the  fruit  could  not 
become  fertile. 

The  sample  sent  is  like  what  frequently 
occurs  holding  from  four  to  six  nuts.  The 
tree  last  year  bore  a  heavy  crop ;  so  I  had  a 
photo  taken  of  it. 

Although  the  nuts  are  not  as  nice  as  ours  as 
food,  being  covered  with  a  bitter  skin  which  if 
not  removed  is  too  astrignent  for  most  tastes» 
yet  boiled  or  roasted  they  are  very  nice. 
Try  them,  Mr.  Editor,  and  give  your  opinion. 

On  the  whole,  I  would  advise  planting  them 
for  their  early  productiveness  and  bearing! 
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A  WELL-ARRANGED  HOUSE.  Fig.  358. 


when  an  extra  demand  is  made  for  stove  and 
oven  room.  The  bed-room  on  the  first  floor  is 
in  an  extension  only  one  story  high. 

On  the  second  floor  is  a  bath-room  fitted  up 
with  all  the  modern  fixtures  and  supplied  with 
running  water.  The  back  room  on  the  west 
is  fitted  up  as  a  sewing  room,  a  great  con¬ 
venience  in  any  house  where  a  room  can  be 
spared  for  the  purpose. 

The  other  three  rooms  are  bed-rooms.  The 
front  rooms  have  each  an  ample  closet.  There 
is  no  attic  for  storage,  but  a  room  fitted  up  for 
that  purpose  in  the  carriage  house  takes  its 
place.  Vines  beautify  the  piazzas  and  young 
trees  are  growing  into  beauty  and  shade  for 
the  grounds. 


Report  from  one  who  has  had  much  exper¬ 
ience  with  them;  he  is  not  so  enthusiatic 
as  he  was;  beautiful  as  drawf  trees;  they 
bear  early. 

As  chestnuts  are  in  season,  I  thought  per¬ 


but  any  one  who  says  they  are  as  sweet  as  our 
natives  I  should  differ  from. 

They  are  easily  propagated  by  grafting.  I 
find  that  the  splice-graft  on  the  yearlin  root 
stock  is  the  best.  The  same  cut  on  the  tops  of 
small  trees  that  are  nearly  the  size  of  the 
cion.  Cleft-grafting  in  large  trees  does  well 
sometimes,  but  is  more  difficult,  as  often  the 
union  is  made  and  the  cion  will  grow  awhile 
and  then  a  wind  will  trip  it  out  as  the  union 
is  not  perfect:  but  don’t  be  discouraged;  they 
will  not  all  do  so. 

I  last  spring  received  some  nuts  direct  from 
Japan,  that  exceed  in  size  any  I  have  ever 
seen,  but  they  were  so  wretchedly  packed  that 
few  germinated.  The  packing  was  wet  clay  and 
many  started  and  the  sprouts  died.  In  some 
the  meat  was  good  and  these  were  eaten.  The 
quality  was  somewhat  like  the  best  Spanish  or 
Italian.  Their  size  was  immense,  six  nuts 
weighing  eight  ounces.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
these  will  prove  of  value  as  their  great  size 
will  always  recommend  them  though  the  qual¬ 
ity  may  not  be  first-class.  Large  fruit,  even 
if  poor,  sells,  and  that  with  some  is  enough. 

Should  time  deal  gently  by  me  I  propose  to 
cross  with  the  large  ones  some  of  our  natives 
and  see  if  there  can  be  any  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  m. 

I  have  never  .tried  to  boom.,  the  Japanese 


chestnuts.  I  have  thought  from  the  first  the 
quality  did  not  seem  to  warrant  it,  and  I  did 
not  care  to  be  a  party  to  introducing  a  poor 
thing;  yet  I  do  think  a  few  trees  desirable  in 
starting  a  new  place. 

Creed  moor,  L.  I. 


TWO  NEW  DEVICES. 


T.  B.  TERRY. 

The  stock  must  pump  their  own  water;  a 
machine  to  make  them  wait  on  themselves ; 
a  device  for  elevating  loads  of  hay  or 
grain;  a  barn  elevator  for  the  boys  to  ride 
on;  not  satisfied  with  the  hay-fork. 

The  display  of  farm  tools  and  machinery  at 
the  Ohio  Centennial,  was  doubtless  the  fiuest 
that  Ohio  people  overlooked  at.  For  the  mo-t 
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i  part,  of  course,  they  were  machines  that 
farmers  who  read  the  papers  know  of,  but 
there  were  two  I  noticed  that  were  quite  new, 
and  bid  fair  to  be  useful.  One  was  a  stock 
pump,  with  which”the  animal  pumps  its  own 
water.  And  it  was  a  Jvery  simple  affair  too, 
so  simple  that  the  wonder  is,  that  it  was  never 
thought  of  before.  Imagine  a  platform,  say 
four  feet  wide  and  12  or  15  long,  one  end  over 
the  well  and  the  other  pivoted.  Then  suppose 
a  cylinder  to  be  placed  in  the  well,  closed  at 
the  bottom,  except  that  a  small  pipe  conn°cts 
it  with  the  water  tank  above.  Now  fit  a 
piston  or  plunger  to  this  cylinder,  having  a 
rod  connecting  it  with  the  platform  above. 
The  action  you  will  now  understand.  The 
*  cow  or  horse  coming  on  to  the  platform,  to  get 
to  the  tank  for  water,  sends  the  plunger  slow¬ 
ly  down  into  the  cylinder,  as  the  platform  is 
pivoted  at  the  other  end.  This  action  forces 
the  water  out  of  the  cylinder  and  up  to  the 
tank. 

When  the  animal  gets  enough,  it  steps  off 
and  [the  platform  rises,  by  means  of  a  simple 
contrivance,  land  [tbe|  cylinder  refills  for  the 
next  thirsty  beast.  Now  when  'one  gets  his 
stock  taught  how  to  do  this  work,  please  tel1 
me  how  far  in  the  shade  is  the  windmill  left* 
Each  animal  pumps  itself  fresh  water,  you 
see;  no  drinking  of  stale  water  from  the  tank; 
Would  the  animals  learn  to  go  on  to  get  wa¬ 
ter?  I  think  so.  A  friend  has  a  platform  of 
nearly  this  shape  at  the  edge  of  a  soft-bot¬ 
tomed  water  hole.  The  platform  is  pivoted  on 
land.  The  stock  go  out  on.it  as  it  lies  on  the 
water.  It  sinks  so  as  to  let  them  drink,  but  of 
course,  keeps  them  out  of  the  mud.  They  can 
get  at  the  water  in  no  other  way,  as  they  are 
kept  away  by  a  fence.  This  invention  hails 
from  away  off  in  Oregon. 

The  other  new  thing  was  a  hay  unloader _ 

no  not  exactly  that  eithor,  but  rather  an 
arrangement  for  hoisting  the  entire  load  of 
hay,  rack  and  all,  up  into  the  top  of  the  barn, 
where  the  man  on  the  top  can  pitch  it  off 
down  hill.  Just  slip  your  team  off_the  wagon 
and  hitch  on  to  a  rope,  and  away  goes  your 
load  to  the  top  of  the  barn.  One  can  fill  the 
barn  to  the  very  top  with  ease.  Loads  of  grain 
go  up  the  same  as  hay.  What  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  a  hay -fork?  Well,  I  didn’f;see 
the  intent;  but  should  say  it  was' just' as 
practical  for  bundles  of  grain  [as  for  hay. 
And  then  a  very  important  point  "would  be 
no  over- packing  of  the  hay  in  the.  middle  of 
the  bay,  where  it  falls  when  a  horse-fork  is 
used.  Those  who  grow  clover,  find  fault  with 
the  borse-fork,  saying  it^will  spoil  much  of 
their  hay  in  deep  bays.  L.  N.  Bonham,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  our  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  told 
me  last  winter  that  he  had  given  up  the  use  of 
the  horse-fork  on  this  account.  I  have  heard 
very  much  complaint  in  this  line  at  our 
institutes.  This  invention  does  away  with  all 
the  labor  of  pitching  up,  and  still  sends  the 
hay  into  the  bays  in  the  best  shape.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  load  can  be  moved  hori¬ 
zontally,  after  being  drawn  up,  but  if  it  can¬ 
not  now,  some  one  will  find  a  way  to  do  it,  if 
such  an  arrangement  is  called  for. 

Now,  I  believe  this  is  a  tip-top  thing,  al¬ 
though  for  a  time  I  should  probably  choose 
to  do  the  moving  away,  myself,  and  let  the 
boys  ride  up  to  the  roof ;  but  I  heard  of  a  way 
last  winter,  in  which  clover  hay  could  be 
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handled  with  a  horse-fork  and  still  be  all  right. 
A  farmer  told  of  it  at  one  of  our  institutes; 
but  I  cannot  now  remember  his  name.  He 
lays  some  heavy  planks  across  the  bays  from 
beam  to  beam,  near  the  middle  of  the  barn, 
and  dumps  the  hay  from  the  horse-fork  on  to 
these  planks.  A  man  stands  there,  and,  while 
the  fork  has  gone  down  for  more,  pitches  the 
hay  off  into  the  bay  below,  one  way  and  the 
other.  In  this  way  alj  packing  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay  is  prevented,  and  still  one  uses  the 
horse-fork  to  do  the  elevating.  Our  friend 
had  put  up  large  quantities  in  this  way  and 
found  it  kept  even  better  than  when  the  clo¬ 
ver  was  unloaded  by  hand,  directly  from  the 
load,  because  then  the  man  on  the  bay  tramp¬ 
ed  more  in  one  place  than  by  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment.  Those  who  have  had  trouble  with 
their  clover  hay,  where  they  used  ahorse  fork 
in  deep  bays,  where  it  had  a  long  way  to  fall, 
can  see  at  a  glance  that  this  simple  device  will 
obviate  all  such  trouble,  with  very  little  extra 
labor. 

Summit  Co.,  O. 


IDflmmt  s  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUI8E  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


The  powers  that  be  in  the  millinery  world, 
have  ordered  that  this  is  to  be  a  winter  of 
ostrich  plumes— a  rather  saddening  piece  of 
information  to  women  with  small  purses. 
Large  hats  are  trimmed  with  them  very  elab¬ 
orately — they  are  very  graceful,  but  also  very 
expensive.  The  large  hats  are  round,  with 
rolling  brims,  the  crowns  much  lower  and 
squarer  than  last  wiuter.  The  crown  is  en¬ 
circled  with  feathers,  either  a  long  plume,  or 
a  wreath  of  tiuy  tips;  at  one  side  a  bunch  of 
tips  is  left  drooping  over  the  edge,  sweeping 
down  over  the  hair,  after  the  style  seen  in  the 
old-fashioned  Gainsboroughs.  Sometimes  the 
hat  is  lined  under  the  brim  all  the  way  round 
with  feathers,  making  a  very  soft  frame  for 
the  face.  This  style  is  seen  in  large  poke 
shapes. 

* *  *  * 

There  are  very  pretty  little  round  hats  and 
turbans.  The  turbans  are,  for  the  most  part, 
quite  flat,  and  are  covered  with  velvet  or 
plush,  laid  on  in  miraculously  stiff  folds.  The 
brim  is  often  covered  with  a  fancy  silk  or 
metallic  galloon.  Stiff  feathers  or  aigrettes 
are  laid  rather  on  the  crown  than  the  brim, 
on  the  left,  side  pointing  forward.  One  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  popular  round  hats  for 
general  wear  is  something  like  the  popular 
Alpines  worn  last  winter;  the  chief  differ¬ 
ence  being  the  crown,  which  is  a  high  thimble 
shape.  This  is  trimmed  with  a  ribbon  band 
and  a  large  bow  on  the  left  side,  close  to  the 
front.  These  bows  are  made  of  ribbon  two 
and  a  half  inches  wide;  they  consist  of  six 
loops,  and  three  ends,  drawn  in  very  tightly  in 
the  middle,  making  a  very  round,  puffy liow. 
The  loops  are  put  pointing  up  and  down  on 
the  hat.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  art  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  bows;  the  same  style  is  used  in  all 
millinery. 

*  *  * 

All  the  large  dealers  tell  us  that  young 
women  will  not  buy  short  wraps  this  winter; 
they  are  left  to  the  elders.  Long  tight,  or 
half  fitting  garments  are  most  fashionable  for 
the  youthful  sisters.  Ulsters  with  capes  are 
worn,  but  they  are  last  year’s  style.  This 
winter  the  new  coats  come  right  to  the 
•bottom  of  the  gown;  often  there  is  a  flowing 
cape-like  sleeve  inclosing  a  tighter  one. 
Many  of  these  garments  are  very  elaborately 
braided.  One  long  tight  coat  of  garnet  cloth 
had  loose  sleeves,  and  was  elaborately  braided 
in  black.  In  the  back  it  was  open  to  the 
waist,  and  this  opening  was  bordered  with 
Alaska  sable.  The  same  fur  trimmed  the 
front.  Another  garment  in  cadet  blue  was 
decorated  in  similar  style. 

*  *  * 

Every  autumn  we  see  an  epidemic  of 
beaded  wraps,  a  garment  both  useless  and  ex¬ 
pensive:  very  often  unbecoming,  too.  It  may 
add  a  finish  to  a  jet-trimmed  gown,  but  worn 
o^er  woolen ,  as  it  often  is,  it  is  most  unsuitable. 
A  great  many  girls  in  moderate  circumstances 
think  they  must  have,  a  beaded  wrap  as  soon 
as  their  finances  allow  it,  because  it  is  hand¬ 
some  and  dressy;  as  a  rule,  it  swallows  up  a 
lot  of  money  without  any  adequate  return. 
During  some  very  chilly  October  days  we 
counted  bead  wraps  by  the  dozen  in  the  shop¬ 
ping  districts  of  New  York,  and  as  a  rule,  the 
wearers  looked  half  frozen.  These  garments 
are  heavy,  without  giving  any  actual  warmth, 
and  as  a  woman  can’t  raise  her  arms  while 
wearing  one,  we  really  can’t  give  the  garment 
much  praise  for  utibty.  According  to  Mr. 
Ruskin.  its  inutility  prevents  it- from  even 
being  beautiful, 


A  BIT  OF  DINAH’S  WISDOM. 


“1  do  believe  I  have  a  touch  of  neuralgia 
through  my  shoulders"  said  I,  shrugging  those 
members  as  I  spoke. 

It  seems  to  me  they  never  ached  quite  so 
hard  before.” 

‘‘It’s  far  more  likely  a  cold,  missus  ’’answer¬ 
ed  the  colored  woman  who  washes  for  us, 
looking  up  from  her  dinner  as  she  spoke. 

“A  cold,  Dinah?  I  don’t  rerntn  her  any  op¬ 
portunity  I  have  had  to  take  a  cold.” 

“Perhaps  you  don’t  she  replied,  “but  I  do. 
Don’t  you  remember  just  before  dinner,  when 
you  had  been  a  standin’  over  the  hot  stove  for 
mor’n  two  hours,  a  puttin’  your  bread  in  the 
oven,  watchin’  it,  an’  a  takin’  it  out  agin,  cook¬ 
in’  the  dinner,  an’  jest  as  you  was  in  the  mid  t 
of  smashin’  the  pertaters,  an’  jest  as  warm,  an’ 
damp,  as  you  could  be,  in  runs,  Johnny  all  in 
a  flutter.  A  big  pickerel  is  by  the  bridge  in 
the  water,  an  you  must  come  right  away  !” 

“Out  you  ruo.  You  did  put  on  y<  ur  bun- 
nit,  but  not  a  thing  around  you,  an’  off  you 
put  to  the  bridge.  Georgie  met  you  an’  seized 
onto  your  skirts,  a  runniu’  after  you,  a  lookin’ 
for  all  the  world  like  a  little  boat  tied  onto  a 
yacht.  How  I  did  laugh!  An’  there  you 
s  ood,  full  five  minutes,  onter  that  bridge, 
boldin’  Tommy  on  the  railin’,  an’  the  wind  a 
blowin’  a  gale  around  you  both.  I  don’t  won¬ 
der  missus’  you  think  you’v  got  neuralegy.” 

The  good  woman’s  words  were  true.  I  did 
remember  lifting  the  little  fellow  to  the  rail¬ 
ing  and  supporting  him  there,  while  he 
watched  the  pickerel  lying  quietly  in  the  s  wift 
running  water  below,  seeming  to  know  as 
well  as  we  did,  he  was  quite  safe. 

The  men  were  yet  in  the  hay  field,  and  the 
gun  was  standing  in  the  stairway,  which  was 
kept  for  shooting  pickerel  that  occasionally 
stopped  on  their  way  up  the  stream,  to  rest  iu 
the  shadow  of  the  bridge.  This  was  one  of 
the  excitements  of  the  summer  season,  in 
wnich  the  younger,  as  well  as  the  older 
members  of  the  family  joined;  and  when 
Dinah  called  the  incident  back  to  my  mind,  I 
well  remembered  that  as  i  held  the  baby  boy 
of  the  household  up  to  watch  the  great  fish 
lying  motionless  below  us,  the  fresh  wind  that 
blew  the  tangled  golden  curls  over  his  healthy, 
dust-grimined  little  face  had  chilled  me 
through,  and  through. 

“You  are  quite  right,  Dinah,”  I  said;  “  it 
was  then  I  took  my  cold.  I  trust  I  may  never 
be  so  foolish  as  to  run  out  in  that  way  again.” 

“I  hope  so,  too,  Missus,”  she  answered,  as 
she  left  her  unfinished  meal  to  come  and  rub 
my  aching  shoulders  with  her  strong  baud 
uutil  they  felt  all  aglow.  Then  bidding  me 
heat  a  piece  of  flannel,  “flanuin,”  the  good 
soul  called  it,  and  wrap  it  over  my  should¬ 
ers  and  pin  it  tightly  across  my  “chist,”  she  re¬ 
turned  to  her  half  eaten  dinner,  while  I  sat 
down  by  the  kitchen  fire,  knitting  in  band, 
and  as  I  helped  the  bright  needles  run  their 
monotonous  rounds,  I  recalled  to  myself  the 
times  when  heated  from  cookiug,  1  had  run 
out  in  the  same  unthinking  way ;  perhaps  to 
attend  to  some  household  duty,  and  more  than 
once  at  the  call  of  a  passing  friend,  “who  had 
not  time  to  come  in ;  was  in  a  fearful  hurry, 
and  could  only  stop  a  moment.”  But  as  we 
talked  as  women  do,  “the  moment”  with 
others  was  lengthened  into  perhaps  a  half- hour i 
when,  startled,  she  would  take  her  leave,  with 
many  exclamations  of  dismay  at  the  time 
wasted. 

And  I,  would  flee  back  to  tbe  kitchen,  and 
my  unfinished  tasks,  thoroughly  chilled,  and 
later  in  the  day  I  would  find  myself  saying 
“I  do  believe  I  feel  neuralgia  coming,”  when 
iu  fact  ’twas  a  cold  from  my  own  impi  udence. 
And  thinking  this  I  resolved,  hereafter  to 
keep  something  hanging  convenient,  no  mat¬ 
ter  as  to  its  color,  shape,  or  texture,  so  that 
it  answered  the  place  of  a  wrap,  when  needed 

“Feel  better — Missus?”  inquired  Dinah 
emerging  from  the  dining-room. 

“Much  better  Dinah,  thank  you”  I  answered 
adding.  “I  think  I  have  learned  wisdom 
from  experience.” 

“I  hope  you  have,”  the  good  woman  said 
solemnly,  as  she  resumed  her  washing. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  we  went  together, 
Dinah  and  I,  into  th6  orchard,  where,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  soft  plowed  ground,  lay  the 
early  fall  apples — great  golden  fruit  with 
cheeks  turning  rosy  iu  the  September  sun¬ 
shine,  I  to  gather  an  apronful  for  cooking,  aud 
she,  to  fill  a  basket  to  carry  home.  With  my 
forenoon’s  experience  yet  fresh  in  my  mind,  I 
threw  a  shawl  around  me  before  starting. 
And  Dinah  taking  from  its  nail  my  great  dish¬ 
washing  apron,  spread  it  over  her  ample 
shoulders,  remarking  in  her  quiet  matter-of- 
fact  way,  “I  alius’  feel  a  litle  chilly  like  after 
I’ve  been  a  washin’.”  “Let  me  get  you  some¬ 
thing  warmer  Dinah,”  I  hastened  to  say.  “No 
missus’,  she  replied,  “this  ’ere  apern  is  all  I 
want.  You  don’t  begin  to  know  how  comfort- 
able-Uke  an  apern  is  accross  your  shoulders.” 

“When  I  goes  a  berryin’  in  the  summer,  I 
alius  ties  one  on  jest  for  that  purpose.  You’ve 


been  a-berryin’  I  don’t  doubt,  haven’t  you 
missus’?” 

“  Been  a  berrying  !”  Back  flew  memory 
to  childhood  years,  when  a  merry  troop  of  us 
(laden  with  baskets  and  pails,)  would  follow 
the  long  lane  leading  to  tbe  pasture  fields,  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  shadow  of  “old  Schunnemunk/’ — 
fields  dotted  here  and  there  with  patches  of 
blackberry  bushes,  that  in  their  season  yielded 
uncounted  measures  of  great  juicy  berries. 

One  patch  in  particular — a  cluster  of  bushes 
nestled  under  the  hill  iu  the  old  side  hill  lot — 
was  ever  a  favorite  spot  of  ours,  for  there  the 
berries  were  the  thickest — and  I  recalled  one 
day  in  particular  when  1  sat  down  by  a  well¬ 
laden  bush  to  gather  the  fruit  by  handfuls  that 
a  lithe,  slender  black  snake  sprung  from 
among  its  leaves  into  my  lap.  Ugh  !  Tne 
chill  that  ran  through  me  at  its  touch;  all 
Dinah’s  heated  flannels  could  not  for  the 
moment  prevent  it.  It  was  only  accident  of 
course,  for  the  bewildered  reptile  gliding  over 
my  shoulder,  disappeared  instantly,  winding 
its  way  amid  the  tall  grass. 

1  did  not  tell  all  this  to  Dinah,  I  only  said, 

“Oh;  yes,  I  had  gone  berry-picking  many 
times  when  a  child  and  during  girlhood.” 

“An’  don't  you  remember,”  she  continued, 
“that  when  you  were  a  pickin’  in  the  hottest 
place,  an’  all  damp  an’  perspirin’,  a  south 
wind  would  come  a-sifein’  across,  suddent- 
like,  a-ch.llin’  you  through  an’  through?” 

Yes,  1  had  noticed  that.  “Well,  then,  I  jest 
whips  off  my  apern, an’  ties  it  snug  over  me.  Its 
jest  as  good,  an’  fur  more  handy  than  a  shawl 
that’s  alius  in  the  way  when  you  don’t  need  it. 
An’  when  you  do,  like  as  not  >ou’ve  left  it 
a  bangin’  way  behind  you  on  a  stump.” 

“Verily”  said  I  as  1  made  my  way  to  the 
orchard,  “Dinah  is  far  wiser  in  her  genera¬ 
tion  than  I.”  a  farmer’s  sister. 


ASPIRATIONS  IN  HOMESPUN. 


SEVENTH  LETTER. 


Pickling  and  preserving,  and  scrubbing 
and  house-cleaning,  and  making  over  old 
gowns — that  is  our  autumn  work.  We  busy 
country  women  have  hardly  time  to  see  how 
— “  the  maple  turns  to  crimson. 

And  the  sassafras  to  gold.” 

Autumn  is  even  busier  than  spring,  but  the 
short  winter  days  are  coming,  when  the 
burden  of  work  is  somewhat  lightened,  aud 
the  sociable  evenings  begin.  At  least,  they 
ought  to  be  sociable.  It  Is  the  season  when  a 
working  family  ought  to  enjoy  the  home 
circle,  by  entering  into  each  other's  pursuits 
and  indulging  in  some  innocent  amusements. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  pleasantest  home  amuse¬ 
ments  is  that  of  reading  aloud.  The  books 
chosen  sbould  be  such  as  all  can  ap¬ 
preciate;  they  sbould  of  course  be  in¬ 
structive,  but  not  so  stiffly,  and  ob¬ 
viously  instructive  that  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  cannot  enjoy  them.  Good 
books  of  travel  are  especially  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  and  when  accompanied  by  a  good 
atlas  they  are  more  instructive.  Stanley’s 
“How  I  Found  Livingstone”  is  of  absorbing 
interest;  so  is  Vincent’s  “Land  of  the  White 
Elephant.”  Gordon  Cumming  and  Sir  Sam¬ 
uel  Baker  have  written  fascinating  narratives 
of  African  travel;  Baker’s  “Ismailia”  will 
possess  additional  interest  for  the  girls,  as  tbe 
explorer  was  accompanied  by  his  devoted 
wife.  Isabella  Bird  has  written  some  clever 
narratives  of  her  travels,  which  are  delightful 
reading,  “Unbeaten  Tracks  iu  Japan,”  and  “A 
Lady’s  Life  iu  tbe  Rocky  Mountains.”  Lady 
Florence  Dixie  is  another  globe-trotting  Eng¬ 
lishwoman,  who  has  written  some  lively 
sketches  in  “Across  Patagonia.”  This  list 
might  be  extended  indefinitely. 

Now,  I  must  confess  that  I  love  good  fiction 
some  of  my  most  delightful  evenings  have 
been  spent  in  company  with  a  good  novel.  A 
good  many  do  not  believe  iu  novel  reading, 
and  would  protest  against  such  works  being 
read  aloud.  I  wish  some  of  these  objectors 
would  read  Chai'les  Dickens’  “Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,” or  “A  Christmas  Carol.”  I  think  it 
would  remove  some  part  of  the  objection  to 
fiction.  Charles  Dickens’  works  seem  special¬ 
ly  adapted  to  family  reading;  they  deal  so 
much  with  the  simple  virtue  of  domestic  life, 
and  they  are  essentially  clean  and  pure-minded. 
And  while  travel,  history,  aud  biography 
may  form  the  staple  of  family  reading  they 
should  be  supplemented  by  an  occasional 
sweetmeat  in  the  form  of  good  fiction. 

COTTAGE  MAID. 

.  ■>  ♦  ♦ 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Paul  said  to  his  friend  Timothy  :  “  For  I 
know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day.” 
He  who  can  say  this  from  the  heart  has  no 


occasion  to  be  afraid  of  death,  or  of  anything 
that  awaits  him  in  the  life  after  death . 

Emerson  says  that  in  a  sensible  family  no¬ 
body  ever  hears  the  words  “shall”  and 
“shan't” ;  nobody  commands  and  nobody  obeys 
but  all  conspire  and  joyfully  cooperate . 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  remarks  that 
tbe  fault  is  not  in  plans,  in  combinations,  in 
systems,  in  methods,  but  in  men,  and  the  true 
reform  is  to  reform  men  and  make  them  God¬ 
like  in  character  and  life.  This  task,  too  great 
for  those  who  have  fallen,  requires  an  Al¬ 
mighty  Helper,  and  this  is  freely  offered.  This 
is  the  genuine  home  rule.  When  every  man, 
through  the  proffered  aid,  has  come  to  rule 
his  own  passions  and  to  restrain  his  own  de¬ 
sires  within  proper  limits  the  reform  will  have 
been  reached,  and  there  will  be  no  more  cor¬ 
ruption  under  any  plan  of  action  or  govern¬ 
ment.  In  tbe  meantime  (and  we  commend 
this  thought  especially  to  our  anonymous 
friend  as  well  as  take  it  to  ourselves)  let  us  all 
study  more  attentively  the  spirit  of  Poor 
Richard’s  advice,  “  Let  every  one  mend  one 
and  tbe  world  will  soon  be  mended.” . 

Doing  any  one  thing  well— even  setting 
stitches  and  plaiting  frills — puts  a  key  into 
one’s  hand  to  tbe  opening  of  some  other  quite 
different  secret;  and  we  can  never  know  what 
may  be  to  come  out  of  the  meanest  drudgery. 

The  certainty  that  a  man  can  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  toil  is  the  stimulus  to  all  produc¬ 
tion,  enterprise  and  prosperity  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  nation . 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole 
Whose  body  nature  Is,  and  God  the  soul. 

The  great  trouble  with  man  is  not  a  lack  of 
opportunity,  it  is  the  need  of  a  disposition  to 
improve  tbe  opportunities  he  has . 

Ideals  make  blessed  discontent;  not  mur¬ 
muring,  not  repining,  but  aspiration.  A  love 
for  that  which  is  better  is  divine  in  man.  .... 


In  our  last  issue,  we  called  attention  to  the 
sweepstakes  premium  at  the  Vermont  State 
Fair  being  given  to  butter  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color.  This  is  the 
case  at  hundreds  of  State  and  County  fairs 
this  year,  and  no  butter-maker  can  be  sure  of 
the  highest  standard  without  it.  If  you  are 
not  now  using  it  try  it  at  once. — Adv. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Seek  not  to  be  shrewdy  be  not  ashamed  to 
be  called  simple. 


FOR  THE  IN-DOOR  WORKER. 


HEALTH  points. 

Take  regular  baths. 

Keep  your  feet  warm. 

Ventilate  your  sleeping  room. 

Diet  when  not  feeling  first  rate. 

Try  to  avoid  becoming  chilled  through. 

Don’t  stay  in  close,  over-heated  rooms. 

Regular  out-door  exercise  must  betaken. 

Never  stand  in  a  draught,  particularly 
when  heated. 

Don’t  run  out  bare-headed  or  without  tnick 
shoes  or  rubbers  on. 

Be  particular  as  to  the  food  you  eat,  care¬ 
fully  avoiding  that  which  does  not  agree  with 
you. 

It  is  a  temptation  to  eat  while  cooking  but 
it  is  an  indulgence  that  will  surely  ruin  your 
digestive  organs. 

Strong  tea,  few  care  for  it  weak,  taken  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  is  indisputahly  a  stomach 
aud  nerve  weakener.  Many  women  when 
meal  time  comes  around,  not  feeling  hungry  or 
being  too  tired  to  enjoy  food,  buoy  themselves 
up  with  a  cup  or  two  of  hot,  strong  tea  and 
declare  that  they  feel  wonderfully  refreshed. 
But  reaction  is  sure  to  follow  and  then  look¬ 
out  for  tongue  pricks,  tears,  moods,  or  whirl¬ 
winds. 


When  Bauy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla,; 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Csstorle 


WITHIN  OUR  REACH. 


ALICE  BROWN. 


All  around  us  are  examples  of  the  value  of 
little  things;  our  daily  lives  are  full  of 
incident  and  routine  that  prove  it.  And  yet, 
like  Naaman  of  old,  we  look  for  some  great 
thing  to  make  life  nobler  and  better,  some 
great  change  wrought  without  our  aid  to 
make  life  easier  and  happier. 

The  old  warrior  covered  with  leprosy, 
turned  in  scorn  from  the  command,  “Go  and 
wash  in  Jordan  seven  times  and  thy  flesh 
shall  come  again  to  thee  and  thou  shalt  be 
clean,”  and  many  modern  men  and  women  are 
not  unlike  him.  The  simple  remedies  for  life’s 
ills  are  often  scorned— probably  oftener  than 
we  realize. 

Winter  is  only  waiting  until  the  autumn 
glory  has  burned  to  ashes,  when  it  will  send 
its  frost,  its  ice,  and  snow  to  beautify,  purify, 
protect  and  enrich  the  earth.  For  winter 
holds  its  blessings  for  the  earth,  as  truly  as  do 
the  spring,  the  summer  and  the  fall.  But  how 
many  there  are  dreading  its  approach,  already 
shivering  in  the  frosty  mornings  and  robbing 
each  day  of  its  pleasure  at  the  very  outset. 
Not  the  miserably  poor,  either,  but  well-to-do 
people;  “comfortably  well  off”  we  say,  but, 
through  lack  of  attention  to  some  of  the  lesser 
comforts  of  life,  often  most  uncomfortable. 

They  lack  some  means  of  warmiog  the  sit¬ 
ting  room  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning, 
in  tue  evening,  and  during  the  days  of  cold, 
fall  rains.  The  winter  stove  can’t  go  up  yet, 
and  so  the  family  shivers.  But  even  a  lit  tie 
stove,  with  odds  audends  of  wood,  boards  and 
chips  for  fuel,  would  be  sufficient  to  drive 
away  many  of  the  colds  that  are  in  some  fam¬ 
ilies  considered  a  necessary  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  October  and  November. 

To  fully  enjoy  an  early  autumn  fire,  the 
doors  and  windows  must  be  well  screened  to 
shutout  all  the  small  winged  insects.  The  fire 
and  even  the  lamplight  is  robbed  of  its  charm 
ami  comfort  if  myriads  of  flies,  mosquitoes, 
millers  and  beetles  swarm  in  to  enjoy  the 
warmth  with  us.  For  often  when  a  tire  is  really 
needed  it  will  make  the  room  so  warm  in  a 
little  while  that  the  doors  and  windows  must 
be  opened  for  fresh,  cool  air. 

When  winter  is  fairly  here  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  in  the  yard  or  garden, 
many  will  neglect  going  out  into  the  fresh  air 
altogether,  and  be  incredulous  enough  when 
told  that  out-door  exercise  is  what  they  need 
to  rid  them  of  the  dull, stupid  headaches  and 
miserable  feelings  they  complain  of.  It  may 
not  work  the  miracle  of  perfect  health  within 
them.  If  their  lives  are  all  in  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  health,  it  will  take  more  than  one 
of  Nature's good  physicians  to  effect  a  cure,  but 
regular  exercise  in  the  open  air  will  do  a  great 
deal  for  every  one  strong  enough  to  take  it. 
The  plan  of  going  in  rain,  snow,  mud  or  cold 
with  good  wraps  and  perfect  protection 
against  moisture,  is  the  only  satisfactory  plan 
for  winter  weather. 

Many  families  throw'  away  their  chance  for 
happiness  when  gathered  around  the  table, 
not  by  excessive  eating,  and  improper  food 
always,  but  often  by  the  most  unkind  and  in¬ 
considerate  fault-fiuding.  Perhaps  the  pro¬ 
vider  bears  the  brunt  of  these  poisoned 
thoughts,  perhaps  the  sister  or  the  mother 
wno  is  cook.  Every  one  seated  around  the 
table  is  stirred  into  his  ugliest  mood  whether 
he  takes  part  or  not  in  giving  or  receiving  the 
criticisms. 

“You  do  buy  the  toughest  steaks  in  the 
market  I  believe,”  says  one  ;  another  asks, 
“  Can’t  you  bake  us  some  bullets  next  time 
we  have  biscuits?”  “I  don’t  see  why  we 
can’t  have  something  fit  to  eat  once  in  awhile,” 
is  the  next  unpleasant  remark;  and  all  this 
said  in  tones  so  intolerant  that  the  guilty  pro¬ 
vider  or  cook  does  not  feel  that  the  critic  de¬ 
serves  half  as  good  tare  as  he  receives,  and  a 
wish  to  please  the  fault-finder  is  the  farthest 
thing  from  his  or  her  mind.  But  it  seems 
almost  a  waste  of  paper  to  write  of  such  un¬ 
happy  homes,  when  there  are  so  many  families 
in  which  each  member  has  that  law  of  kind¬ 
ness  in  his  heart  that  prompts  hearty  praise 
of  the  genuine  kind  that  is  so  acceptable  to 
every  one — even  that  coming  from  a  child. 

There  are  othei  things,  homely  trifles,  that 
help  to  make  or  mar  the  days.  Little  con¬ 
veniences,  a  needed  hook  in  a  closet,  a  nail 
driven  firmly  with  its  head  up  instead  of  down 
in  that  annoying  position  that  lets  everything 
slip  off  and  fall  to  the  floor,  a  screw  replaced 
in  a  loose  hinge,  a  new  broom  before  the  old 
one  is  worn  to  a  stub.  If  we  remedy  all  the 
ills  we  cau,  it  will  leave  little  time  to  wring 
0ur  hands  in  helpless  despair  over  the  evils  wo 
cannot  cure. 

We  need  to  realize  that  we  have  a  store  of 
comfort  and  pleasure  within  reach,  but  we 
must  reach  out  for  it,  and  perhaps  wait  some 
tinus  awhile  belore  receiving  it,  but  there  is 
no  need  to  turn  away  empty-handed.  Keep 
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digging  and  climbing  and  hunting  aud  you 
may  find  potatoes  and  apples  and  eggs  if  you 
do  not  find  gold  and  venison,  and  if  you  do 
fail  to  climb  high  enough  to  bring  down  the 
moon  for  a  date  to  serve  the  venison  on. 
Prize  the  common  homely  blessings.  Use 
them  to  secure  all  the  good  they  can  give. 

- - »  ♦  ♦ - 

Dr.  George  W.  Winterburn  calls  Godfrey’s 
Cordial,  paregoric  and  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sooth¬ 
ing  Syrup  infant  murderers.  He  says  these 
mixtures  are  used  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  harmless. 
Mapy  do  not  know  that  paregoric  contains 
opium.  For  murderous  efficiency  the  Dr. 
thinks  Mrs.  Winslow’s  bears  the  palm.  Many  a 
little  sufferer  whose  demise  is  chronicled  in  the 
Board  of  Health  as  from  meningitis,  maras¬ 
mus,  dysentery,  or  fever  he  says  was  killed  by 
the  slow  undermining  ‘of  the  constitution  by 
one  of  these  opiated  preparations. 


SOUND  AS  A  DOLLAR. 


That  hired  help  question  seems  to  trouble 
the  Rural  readers  in  common  with  many 
others,  I  see  the  question  discussed  in  the 
agricultural  papers,  and  often  in  others,  with 
more  or  less  fairness,  and  nearly  always  with 
considerable  spirit.  Now  let  me  give  the 
opinion  of  one  “  hired  girl,”  or  “servant”  or 
“  help”,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  me.  No 
mere  appellation  can  degrade  any  one,  or  lessen 
our  true  self-respect — that  is  in  our  own  keep¬ 
ing.  Being  left  in  youth  in  circumstances 
where  it  seemed  best  to  do  something 
toward  my  own  support,  and  the  education  of 
younger  members  of  the  family,  I  fitted  my¬ 
self  for  a  teacher,  but  the  confinement  of  the 
school-room  and  the  tax  on  my  nerves  proved 
too  much.  A  severe  fit  ot  sickness  resulted. 
The  Doctor  said,  “  No  more  school  teaching  if 
you  expect  any  health  m  the  future.”  This  in 
addition  to  the  advice  of  a  relative  who  had 
broken  down  her  health  in  the  same  way, 
caused  me  to  give  up  teaching  and  consider 
what  next.  Sewing  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
as  running  a  sewing  machine  tired  me  beyond 
endurance.  Giving  music  lessons  was  but  little 
better  than  teaching  school.  I  could,  and 
would  do  housework.  A  home  in  a  good 
private  family,  shielded  from  the  vexations 
and  annoyances,  to  say  nothing  of  exposure 
to  publicity  and  the  weather,  incident  to  em¬ 
ployment  in  stores  and  shops,  seemed  to  me  far 
preferable,  so  I  went  out  to  service. 

I  have  since  that  time  worked  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  families  and  have  lost  none  of  my  self- 
respect  because  of  my  employment,  neither 
have  I  lost  the  respect  of  any  one  whose  re¬ 
gard  is  worth  the  having  on  that  account. 
My  first  place  was  in  the  family  of  a  country 
physician  and  a  good  homo  I  had.  No,  I  did 
not  eat  with  the  family.  ’Twas  not  what  I 
was  there  for.  My  place  was  to  serve  their 
meals  when  they  ate.  It  needed  one  to  wait 
upon  the  table  and  I  was  that  one.  Did  I  feel 
degraded?  No.  Why  should  I  any  more  than 
the  doctor  did  when  he  attended  to  the  needs 
of  a  patient, ’or  the  saleswoman  in  a  store  when 
she  waits  on  a  customer?  Often  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  my  work  would  permit,  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  bring  my  sewing  or  my  book,  and  sit 
with  my  mistress,  and  if  1  wished,  I  accepted 
the  invitation,  but  in  no  way  felt  that  it  was 
my  due  because  I  worked  there.  There  was 
perfect  understanding  between  “mistress  and 
maid.”  We  respected  ourselves  and  each  other 
as  we  never  could  have  done  had  I  desired 
to  obtrude  myself  on  my  employers.  I 
had  plenty  of  good  food  and  time  to  eat 
it.  What  more  could  I  reasonably  ask 
in  that  line? 

It  was  my  service  not  my  society  they  paid 
for.  In  some  places  I  have  been  lequested  to 
sit  at  table  with  the  family,  but  1  honestly 
prefer  not  to  do  so.  I  have  sometimes,  when 
there  is  extra  work,  like  house-cleaning,  con¬ 
sented  to  save  time  in  that  way,  but  I  cau  wait 
on  the  table  far  better,  by  giving  my  whole 
time  and  attention  to  it,  and  I  consider  it  my 
place  to  do  so. 

Then  what  girl  just  out  of  the  kitehen, 
where  she  has  been  preparing  the  dinner  is 
iu  a  condition  to  go  to  the  table,  (where  per¬ 
haps  there  may  be  guests  also)  until  she  has 
made  some  changes  in  dress  aud  toilet?  For 
my  part  1  catiuot  see  why  so  many  who  do 
house  work  for  a  living  make  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  a  good  place  “whether  they  are  treated 
as  one  of  the  family;”  which  means  with  most 
of  them  whether  they  are  allowed  to  eat  with 
the  family.  1  confess  that  1  fail  to  see  that 
eating  at  a  particular  time,  or  place,  cau  make 
a  servant,  one  of  the  family.  I  could  name  a 
score  of  considerations  more  important  to  me 
than  where  or  when  I  eat,  like  a  well  ordered 
house,  couvenieut  kitchen,  plenty  o  utensils  to 
work  with,  and  good  cooking  stove  or  range,  a 
kind  mistress,  the  children  taught  that  even 
servants  have  some  rights,  the  use  of  the  lib¬ 
rary,  a  comfortable  sleeping  room  which  one 


will  not  be  obliged  to  share  with  another  per¬ 
son.  Yet  I  have  known  a  girl  to  leave  all 
these  and  go  to  a  very  undesirable  place,  at 
least  in  my  estimation)  just  for  the  privilege  of 
eating  with  the  family,  because  as  she  said  “I 
am  as  good  as  they  are.”  Perhaps  she  was  bet¬ 
ter.  That  does  not  change  the  fact  that  it  was 
her  services  which  they  paid  for.  A  faithful 
servant  may  make  some  true,  lasting  friends 
among  employers,  but  if  so,  it  is  not  done  by 
demanding  a  place  among  them.  No  well- 
bred  woman  cau  wish,  to  crowd  herself  where 
she  is  not  sure  of  a  welcome.  If  we  do,  that 
very  act  proves  us  unworthy  the  place  we 
seek. 

If  my  services  are  in  the  market,  my  society 
is  not.  I  prefer  to  choose  my  own  friends,  and 
my  employers  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  choose 
theirs.  I  could  understand  and  appreciate  the 
feelings  of  a  lady  the  other  day,  when  I 
heard  her  say  “  I  prefer  to  hire  a  woman  by 
the  day,  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  to 
keeping  a  girl.  It  breaks  up  the  privacy  of 
the  home  so,  to  have  a  girl  all  the  time  right 
in  the  family,  and  if  they  are  not  allowed  tnat 
privilege,  they  will  not  stay.”  I  knew  that  in 
many  cases  it  was  true,  especially  in  the 
country  and  smaller  villages,  and  such  a  good 
home  as  a  faithful  girl  might  have  in  that 
lady’s  house  if  she  would  only  use  reason ! 

In  many  cases,  about  the  only  time  the 
family  can  all  be  together  during  the  day  is  at 
the  table.  No  wonder  the  presence  of  the 
hired  girl  is  not  desired.  It  is  passing  strange 
to  me  that  she  can  not  see  it  in  its  true  light, 
and  not  make  herself  a  burden  to  the  family 
she  serves.  hired  girl. 


PICKl.ED  ONIONS. 

In  answer  to  D.  R.  C.  I  will  give  my  recipe 
for  pickling  the  above.  Select  small  sized 
onions,  put  into  a  pan,  pour  boiling  water  over 
them,  peel  out  of  the  water,  put  into  jars,  let 
them  remain  in  salt  water  three  or  four  days, 
then  rinse  and  drain  one  hour.  Use  good  vine¬ 
gar.  For  a  three-gallon  crock,  take  one  cup  of 
whole  pepper,  one  cup  of  whole  allspice,  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  root  ginger,  bruised.  Let  the 
spices  come  to  a  boil  in  the  vinegar  and  throw 
over  the  onions  Let  staud  five  or  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  using,  or  until  colored  through.  Will  keep 
for  years.  I  have  some  two  years  old  that  are 
as  good  as  they  were  the  first  six  mouths. 

MRS.  M.  L.  C.  KING. 


ORANGE  CAKE. 

The  following  is  a  recipe  that  I  have  used 
with  success  and  one  that  I  have  never  seen 
given  in  your  paper:  One  cup  of  butter,  three 
cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  four 
cups  and  a  half  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  and  six  eggs,  leaving  out  the 
whiles  of  four.  Bake  in  layers.  Beat  the  four 
whites  to  a  stiff  froth  and  add  one  pound  of 
powdered  sugar.  Pare  three  oraDges,  and 
after  the  frosting  is  spread  over  the  cakes 
slice  the  oranges  very  thin,  pick  out  seeds,  and 
lay  them  on  the  frosting  of  all  the  layers  ex. 
cept  the  top.  Grated  cocoanut  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  orange.  Makes  two  cakes. 

MRS.  ECONOMY. 


THE  VOICE,  when  hoarse  and  husky 
from  overstrain  or  irritation  of  the  vocal 
organs,  is  improved  and  strengthened  by  the 
use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  Clergy¬ 
men,  Singers,  Actors,  and  Public  Speakers 
find  great  relief  in  the  use  of  this  prep¬ 
aration.  A  specific  for  throat  affections.  It 
relieves  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough,  and  is 
indispensable  in  every  household. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  ,T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING 

The  Original.  Beware  ul  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  187fc, 


Highest  A«urd  Natv  Orleans  Exposition. 


Wells, Richardson  &  Co’s 


f STRENGTH 

EXCELS  IN  J  PURITY 

(  BRIGHTNESS 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 
Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  S  CO.  Burlington,  lit. 

(33  Colors.)  DIAMOND  DYES 

—  are  the  Purest,  Cheap¬ 
ly  est, Strongest,  and  most 

■7  Durable  Dyes  ever  made. 

-  One  I  Oc.  package  will  color 
1  to  4  pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Garments.  Yarns,  Rags, 
etc.  Unequalled  for  Foal  hr  is,  Uibhons,  and  all  Fancy 
Dyeing.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  ior  Gilding,  Bronz¬ 
ing,  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint.,  with  full  instructions 
and  sample  card  mailed  for  10  cents.  At  all  Druggists 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  S  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  UT- 


EMBROIDERY  SILK 

Factory  Ends  at  half  price;  one  ounce  in  a 
box— all  good  Silk  and  good  colors.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  40  cents.  100  Crazy  Stitches 
in  each  package.  Send  Postal  note  or  Stamps 
to  THE  HKAINEKI)  A  ARMSTRONG  SPOOL 
SILK  CO.,  6*21  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
or  469  Broadway,  New  York. 


THIS 


PIANOS  FROM 

8150  to  $1500. 


unnun 


ORGANS  from 

$35  to  $500. 


Famous  for  Beauty,  Sweetness, 
Durability.  No  Agents.  Sent 
from  factory  direct  to  purchaser. 
You  save  the  enormous  expenses 
of  agents.  Guaranteed  six 
i  years,  and  sent  for  trial  in  your 
own  home.  VICTORIOUS  for 
80  YEARS.  Catalogue  free. 

Marshal  &  Smith, 235  E.21st  St.  IT.  7 


Every  day  is  a  little  life,  and  our  whole  life 
is  but  a  day  repeated.  ’Tis  uot  best  to  suffer 
pain  for  even  one  little  day,  when  one  appli¬ 
cation  of  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Extract  will 
drive  it  quickly  away.  Nothing  better  for 
external  or  internal  application. 


DR. 


ASTHMA 

Any  one  who  wants  to  be1 
address  and  we  will  maTT 


TAFT’S  ASTHMA  LINE 
filjncn  never  fails  to  Cure. 
uviiLUcan  send  us  their 
trial  bottle  p f 

Du.  TAFT  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  KtC. 


$75.00  to  $250.00 


can  be  made 

_ 1  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  io  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  townsand  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  1009  Main  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


ROOKS!  Farming  with  Green  VI  ami  res 

'fjjg  Fourth  Edition  now  ready.  Price 
bound  in  paper,  65  ctH;  in  cloth,  9$1,  Will  be  sent 
for  cash,  free  of  postage.  Address 

DR.  HARI.AN.  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


to  #8  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1. 50.  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safetv  Rein  Holder  Co..  Holly.  Slum. 


SOLD 

IT 1C  UK 


Live  at  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  uathaa 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  FRICK.  Address,  TRUK  A  CO..  Augusta.  Maine. 


AGENTS 


WANTED.  Mon  or  Womon.  Address 
SWEDISH  MEG.  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DeaJerssell  largeannntit.ies  ClIICACO  SCALE  CO. .  Chicago. 


General  Advertising1  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NSW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra, 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  oenta. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1. 10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  «d.) 

France .  3.04  (16*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  i29j$  f  r.  > 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  ok 
application. 

**54**1  at  til*  Post-omo*  at  New  York  City.  *.  Y, 
M  vw*  w.fcJA  m* 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  October  20,  1888. 

Congress  has  finally  decided  to  close  the 
longest  session  in  Congressional  history,  by 
adjourning  sine  die,  to-day.  Its  sessions  of 
late  have  been  a  farce,  as  a  quorum  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  present  in  either  House,  as  the 
members  are  absent  electioneering  for  them¬ 
selves  or  others.  For  instance,  on  Wednesday 
there  were  only  18  Senators  present  and  the 
House  has  always  of  late  been  without  a  quo¬ 
rum.  Buncombe  speeches  for  political  effect 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Neither  party 
wished  to  move  an  adjournment,  lest  they 
should  thereby  give  their  opponents  some  ad¬ 
vantage.  No  measure  to  which  any  member 
objected  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  quo¬ 
rum  could  pass.  The  House  bill  appopriating 
$50,000  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  ex¬ 
clusion  bill  met  with  no  opposition,  however, 

and  is  now  a  law . Ninety-five  girl  babies 

and  not  a  boy  were  born  last  year  at  Vance- 

burg.  Ky .  Senator  Morrill  celebrated  last 

week,  the  32nd  anniversary  of  his  entrance  into 
national  politics  as  a  Congressman.  He  is  in 
Vermont,  resting  from  the  work  of  the  present 

session  of  Congress . 

Henry  Talbot,  Clerk  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  has  analized  the  Republican  Tariff 
bill.  It  appears  that  the  total  value  of  dutia¬ 
ble  merchandise  entered  and  ^withdrawn  for 
consumption  in  1887  was  $450,325,321,  upon 
which  the  duties  were  $212,052,423,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  ad  valorem  rate  of  47.  Id-100  According 
to  Mr.  Talbot’s  analysis  the  importations  in 
1887  of  articles  affected  by  the  Senate  bill  were 
valued  at  $270,489,591,  upon  which  the  duties 
were$152,456,739,or  an  average  ad  valorem  rate 
of  56.36  100.  Mr.  Talbot  estimates  the  duties 
upon  these  articles  under  the  Senate  bill,  as¬ 
suming  the  importations  to  remain  unchanged, 
at  $135,291,638,  or  50.02.  He  estimates  for  an 
increase  of  revenue  upon  tobacco  of  over  $2, 
000,000,  on  account  of  the  taxing  of  all  wrap¬ 
per  tobacco  at  75  cents,  and  for  large  increas¬ 
es  of  revenue  on  account  of  the  higher  rates  in 
the  metal,  wood  and  silk  schedule.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  claim  that  the  effect  of  these  in¬ 
creases  of  the  rate  of  duty  would  be  to  reduce 
importations,  and  thereby  decrease  the  rev¬ 
enue.  With  the  presentation  of  this  analysis 
of  the  Senate  bill,  the  issue  is  joined 
and  now  awaits  the  verdict  of  the 

people  at  the  polls  on  November  6 . 

Judge  Sawyer,  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
has  rendered  a  decision  sustaining  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  bill. 
Frantic  efforts  are  being  made  on  the  Pacific 
ooast  to  gain  admission  for  Chinese  with  return 
certificates  from  China,  for  immigrants  from 
British  Columbia,  and  for  miners  who  went 
to  work  in  Alaska  and  now  want  to  return  to 
the  States  after  their  \  essel  had  touched  at  a 
Canadian  port ;  but  all  such  efforts  are  strenu¬ 
ously  resisted.  There’s  a  movement  on  foot 
to  register  and  ticket  all  the  Chinese  now  in 
this  country  and  to  prevent  their  migration 
from  place  to  place  without  proper  notice,  to 
enable  the  authorities  to  detect  any  who  may 
be  smuggled  or  steal  in  from  Canada  or  any 

other  quarter .  It  is  reported  from 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  that  the  natural  gas  wells 
about  that  city  are  showing  signs  of  failing  in 
the  su  pply  of  fuel.  These  wells  have  been  sunk 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  northern 
Illinois,  and  have  in  a  very  brief  time  almost 
revolutionized  important  industrial  condi¬ 
tions.  Great  manufacturing  enterprises  have 
grown  up  around  them  at  the  expense  of  other 
localities,  as  if  the  cheap  fuel  supply  were  in¬ 
exhaustible.  Reports  like  the  above  have 
come  from  several  other  places  also.  Should 
it  turn  out  that  the  supply  is  so  quickly  ex¬ 
haustible,  the  effect  in  the  affected  re¬ 
gions  would  be  extremely  disastrous . 

. .  Several  prohibition  meetings  held  recently 
in  Indiana  have  been  mobbed,  or  attempts 
have  been  made  to  break  them  up  by  politic¬ 
ians  of  other  parties.  In  some  cases  the 
speakers  and  t persons  in  the  audience  have 
been  subjected  to  personal  violence.  Reports 
of  similar  outrages  come  now  and  then  from 

Illinois  and  Iowa . A  delegation  of 

Sioux  Indians,  sitting  Bull  among  them,  has 
been  very  successful  in  Washington  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effect  of  the  Dawes  bill  on  the  sale 
of  their  reservation.  Almost  all  they  asked 
has  been  granted.  Instead  of  being  compelled 
to  sell  their  land  at  50  cents  per  acre,  Secretary 
Vilas,  after  consulting  the  President,  prom¬ 
ises  $1  per  acre  for  all  the  lands  sold  within 
three  years,  75  cents  for  all  the  lands  sold  two 
years  subsequent  to  the  first  period,  and  then 
what  lands  shall  remain  at  the  expiration  of 
the  five  years  are  to  be  sold  at  50  cents  an 
acre;  or  Congress  is  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  the  remnant  in  any  way 
that  it.may  deem  proper  after  it  shall,  have 


paid  into  the  treasury  to  the  Sioux  fund  50 
cents  on  each  acre  undisposed  of  then.  The 
Indians  wanted  $2,000,000  set  aside  to  their 
credit  at  once,  and  the  privilege  of  having  a 
part  paid  in  cash.  The  Secretary  told  them 
that  they  could  have  the  $2,000,000,  about  one 
quarter  of  which  will  be  distributed  at  the 
rate  of  $20  a  head  for  ^every  man,  woman 
and  child  od  the  reservation.  This  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  cattle,  agricultural  implements 
and  seeds  which  have  been  promised.  Sit¬ 
ting  Bull  with  a  considerable  following 
insists  on  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  land — the 
price  at  which  the  government  sells  it  to  set¬ 
tlers,  but  it  appears  likely  that  the  majority 

will  accept  the  government’s  terms . 

For  the  nine  months  of  1888,  Dun’s  record  of 
business  failures  in  this  country  shows  there 
have  been  7,550  failures  with  liabilities  aggre¬ 
gating  over  $90,000,000,  against  5,850  failures 
and  liabilities  of  $128,000,000  during  the  same 

period  of  1887 . R.  J.  McConnell,  of 

the  Ottawa  Geological  Survey  staff,  who  has 
just  returned  from  the  geological  expedition, 
reports  having  explored  the  Yukon  River, 
Alaska,  which  he  found  to  be  of  immense  size, 
2,300  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  2,000  miles. 
Gold  and  precious  metals  can  be  seen  cropping 
out  of  the  ledges  on  the  river’s  banks,  and  in 
shallows,  on  the  bars,  from  $20  to  $50  may 
be  washed  out  of  the  sands  in  a  day.  Precious 

minerals  were  found  in  many  other  places . 

The  Badeau-Grant  case  has  been  again  post¬ 
poned  till  November  5 . On  October  26 

rail  and  lake  freight  rates  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  will  be  advanced  to  51  cents  for  first- 
class,  and  45,  35,  24,  20  and  17  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  the  other  classes.  The  advance 
ranges  from  four  cents  on  the  lowest  to  21 

cents  on  the  highest  class . General 

Master- Workman  Powderly  and  General 
Secretary, Hayes  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  have 
prepared  a  statement  declaring  that  T.  B. 
Barry,  formerly  of  the  executive  board,  was 
expelled  from  the  order  because  he  sowed 
dissension  and  collected  money  illegally. 
Powderly  pronounces  Barry  a  despicable 
scoundrel,  accuses  him  of  falsehood  and  as¬ 
serts  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  O  rder .  The  American  dairy 

salt  company  of  Syracuse  N.  Y.,  is  financially 

embarrassed . Hon  John  Wentworth, 

better  known  as  “Long  John  Wentwortu”  one 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Chicago,  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  a  widely  known  and 
prominent  citizen  in  both  sections,  died  Tues¬ 
day  of  softening  of  the  brain,  aged  74,  and 

worth  over  $1,000,000 . William  A, 

Ingham,  a  New  York  swiudliug  broker,  who 
has  been  frequently  denounced  by  the  Eye- 
Opener  in  our  columns,  has  disappeared  and 
it  is  believed  that  $100,000  are  involved.  His 
victims  are  scattered  all  over  New  England, 

and  to  a  less  extent  in  other  States  . The 

ninth  annual  report  of  the  government 
Indian  training  school  in  Carisie,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  shows  the  institution  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition,  with  937  Indian  boys  and 

girls  receiving  an  education . 

Yellow  fever  still  continues  at  Jacksonville 
Fla.  During  the  24  hours  ending  at  6  p.m. 
yesterday,  the  figures  were  as  follows: 


Number  of  new  cases .  29 

Number  of  new  cases  to  date.  .  .  3,692 

Number  of  deaths .  l 

Number  of  deaths  to  date  ...  322 


For  the  last  24  hours  there  were  eight  new  case, 
at  Fernandina,  Fla. ,  but  no  deaths,  and  four 
new  cases  and  two  deaths  at  Decatur,  Ala. . . . 
Mississippi  has  officially  raised  her  quarantine, 
but  several  local  places  still  maintain  one .... 
Mayor  Francis  of  St.  Louis,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  of  Missouri,  was  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  make  some  money  by  the 
recent  wheat  deal.  This  fact  is  being  used 
with  good  effect  by  his  opponents  among  the 
Grangers,  who  are  already  in  revolt  against 

the  ticket . The  new  Chief  Justice  is  said 

to  be  a  very  expeditious  worker.  This  is  a 
quality  greatly  needed  just  now  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  It  is  already  more  than  three 
years  behind  its  work,  and  getting  farther 

and  farther  away  every  year . The  Pan- 

Electric  telephone  case  was  decided  against 
Attorney- General  Garland  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  this  week. 
The  decision  of  the  lower  court  in  the  case  of 
Rogers  of  Pan-Electric  telephone  fame 
against  Attorney-General  Garland,  Gen.  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Johnston,  ex-Congressman  Casey 
Young  and  others,  was  reversed  and  the  court 
directed  the  defendants  to  render  account  of 
the  moneys  and  stock  received  as  officers  in 

the  Pan-Electric  telephone  company . The 

Canadian  Pacific  company  has  finally  secured 
a  contract  with  the  English  government  for  a 
Pacific  mail  service,  by  which  it  will  receive 
an  annual  subsidy  of  $300,000.  The  Dominion 
government  will  pay  $75,000  of  this  amount. 
Monthly  mail  steamers  will  run  from  Van¬ 
couver  to  Yokohama,  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai . The  National  Horse-show  As¬ 

sociation  are  going  to  exhibit  in  New  York 
City  November  5-10  inclusive,  and  alHhe  swells 


of  this  place  will  be  there  with  their  horses, — 
such  as  Fred  Gebhard  with  Leo,  Mrs.  Langtry 
with  a  pair  of  carriage  horses,  W.  T.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  Jr.,  and  H.  Lloyd  Herbert  with  polo 
ponies,  Consuelo  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Lloyd  As- 
pinwall,  Mrs.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Eloise 
Stevenson  and  Kate  Carey  among  the  carriage 
or  the  hunter  classes,  F.  K.  Sturgis,  R.  Sedg¬ 
wick,  Jr.,  and  S.  S.  Sands,  Jr.  in 

tho  four-in  hand  and  tandem  division . 

After  six  years’  persistent  effort  the  New 
Yorks,  or  “Giants,”  have  come  out  ahead  a8 
champions  of  the  League  base-ball  contest* 
ants;  and  the  St  Louis,  or  “Browns,” have  won 
the  same  proud  position  in  the  American' As¬ 
sociation.  The  two  champion  clubs  are  now 
contesting  for  the  base-ball  championship  of 
the  world.  Hitherto  four  games  have  been 
played  at  the  Polo  Grounds  in  the  outskirts  of 
this  city,  and  of  these  the  “Giants”  have  won  3 

and  the  “  Browns  ”  1 . Oklahoma 

boomers  are  again  organizing  an  expedition 
to  go  into  Indian  Territory  after  the  election 
next  month.  The  Creek  Indian  Council  at 
Ocomulgee  have  reported  in  favor  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  final  disposition  of  the  land,  and  if  the 
Council  adopts  the  report  the  next  delegation 
will  have  full  power  to  sell  the  residuary 
rights  of  the  Creeks  in  the  Oklahoma  lands. 
This  will  remove  a  great  obstable  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  as  the  Creeks  hold  an  .un¬ 
disputed  large  right  in  the  lands . 

Another  bridge  is  to  be  built  across  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  at  St  Louis.  It  will  be  built  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  present  one  and  will  be 
2,425  feet  in  length,  each  of  the  three  spans  be¬ 
ing  522  feet,  and  the  approaches  each  425  feet 
in  length.  It  will  be  a  duplicate  of 
the  present  one,  and  will  cost  $1.500.000.... 

Word  has  come  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Pickering,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  She  was 
founder  of  the  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  of  that  State,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Humane  Society 
. Fourteen  guests  of  a  hotel  at  John¬ 
son  City,  Tenn.,  are  reported  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  something  eaten  at  supper.  Three 
have  died,  and  several  others  it  is  feared  can¬ 
not  recover . The  University  of  Michigan 

at  Ann  Arbor  is  enjoying  a  decided  boom 
this  year.  No  particular  reason  is  known,  un¬ 
less  it  be  the  leaven  of  successful  and  enthusi. 
astic  alumni.  The  total  number  of  students 
in  all  .departments  will  not  fall  short  of  1,700 
this  year,  and  may  reach  1,900.  Eastern 
Universities  and  Colleges  will  have  to  be  on 
the  alert  to  keep  pace  with  the  hustling  West. 

. A  construction  train  on  the  Lehigh 

Valley  road,  while  unloading  near  Lost  Creek 
Pa.,  this  week,  on  the  Pottsville  orauch,  was 
run  into  by  a  fast  Pennsylvania  train,  and  six 
workmen  were  killed  and  36  injured.  A  brake- 
man.on  the  Pennsylvania  train  was  also  killed- 
Twenty  freight  cars  were  wrecked.  There 
has  been  a  large  number  of  fatal  rail¬ 
road  disasters  of  late .  . 

Mrs.  Beasley,  of  Philadelphia,  has  invented  a 
machine,  that,  with  the  help  of  six  hands  will 
turn  out  as  many  barrels  in  a  day  as  60  men 
can  make.  It  seems  destined  to  revolutionize 

cooperage . At  the  terrible  railroad 

accident  at  Mud  Run,  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  last  week)  57  were  killed  and 
as  many  were  wounded.  The  company  has 
appointed  an  agent  to  settle  with  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  dead  and  with  the  injured, 
and  the  directors  are  ready  to  appro¬ 
priate  $500,000  to  meet  the  outlay . 


By  Our  Proxies. 

At  various  times  we  have  called  attention 
to  the  results  of  administering  Compound 
Oxygen  to  invalids,  and  we  believe  we  have 
proven  its  value  conclusively;  now  we  will 
have  a  few  words  from  the  invalids  them¬ 
selves: 

Grant  Memorial  University,  | 
Athens,  Tenn.  j 

I  fully  indorse  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment.  J.  F.  Spence,  President. 

Columbia  Female  College,  ) 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  March  13,  1688.  j 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  Compound  Oxygen 
is  an  excellent  remedy. 

Dr.  O.  A.  Darby,  President. 

Wesleyan  College,  ) 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Nov.  2,  1885.  j 
I  regaid  your  treatment  by  inhalation  as  a 
wonderful  discovery  of  science. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Johnson,  President. 

We  publish  a  brochure  of  200  pages,  regard¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  Compound  Oxygen  on  iuva 
lids  suffering  from  consumption,  asthma,  bron¬ 
chitis,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  hay  fever,  headache, 
debility,  rheumatism,  neuralgia;  all  chronic 
and  nervous  disorders.  It  will  be  sent,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  one  addressing  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
331  Montgomery  St. , San  Francisco,  Cal.  — Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  October  20,  1888. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Sultan,  of  Morocco  is 


about  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  United  States 
to  make  several  complaints,  including  the 
disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Reed 
Lewis,  the  United  States  consul  at  Tangiers. 

This  will  be  the  first  of  the  kind .  oseph 

M.  Levy,  chief  owner  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  is  dead.  He  was  almost  90  years 
old  and  very  active.  He  leaves  a  fortune  of 

$10,000,000 . Petroleum  on  the  steamer 

Ville  De  Calais,  from  Philadelphia,  exploded 
Monday  at  Calais,  France.  The  vessel  sank. 
The  explosion  caused  alarm  throughout 
Calais.  Hundreds  of  windows  were  shattered. 
Two  persons  were  killed  and  many  injured. 

. The  will  of  the  late  Lord  Sackville 

bequeaths  everything  unentailed  to  the 
Queen’s  maids  of  honor.  Sir.  L.  S.  S.  West, 
the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  inherits 

the  estates  and  $50,000  yearly . James 

Whitehead,  who  has  been  chosen  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  for  the  civic  year  beginning  next 
month,  is  a  tradesman  of  advanced  liberal 
ideas,  and  has  twice  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
get  into  Parliament  from  the|county  of  West, 
moreland,  being  defeated  the  first  time  by 

only  10  votes _ _ The  war  wave  has  swept 

even  Switzerland.  Her  military  budget^ 
which  was  11,000,000  francs  10  years  ago,  is 
now  over  20,000,000,  and  an  extra  credit  Of 
20,000,000  has  just  been  demanded  to  re- arm 
her  infantry  with  the  new  small-bore  repeat¬ 
ing  rifle . It  is  reported  that  on  the 

night  of  August  13,  7X  inches  of  rain  fell 
in  Peking,  China,  and  immense  volumes  of 
water  collected  in  ravines  and  suddenly  broke 
in  upon  20  villages.  More  than  10,000  people 
were  drowned  and  a  large  number  of 
domestic  animals.  The  villages  in  the 
valleys  near  Peking  are  in  danger  every 
season  as  the  hills  are  destitute  of  trees* 
and  the  waters  flow  in  fearful  torrents 
unimpeded  by  vegetation . 


Have  you  read  the  advertisement  of  B.  F. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  another 
column?  If  not,  please  do  so  at  once.  You 
may  not  be  specially  interested  in  what  they 
have  to  say,  but  if  you  will  call  some  of  your 
friends’  attention  who  need  employment  to 
their  advertisement  you  may  confer  a  life-long 
favor  on  them. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  October,  20,  1888. 

The  frosts  of  the  past  week  have  damaged 
grapes  considerably  in  the  lake  region  of  Cen- 
tral  New  York.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
town  of  Pultney  on  the  west  .side  of  Lake 

Keuka  a  thousand  tons  were  frozen . The 

river  Nile  is  lower  now  than  at  any  previous 
tune  this  century.  Likely  to  be  bad  for  pro¬ 
spective  crops.' . The  corn  palace  recently 

erected  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  cost  over  $75,000 
. . .  Fierce  prairie  fires  still  rage  on  the  dry 
prairies  around  Mauden,  Dak.,  and  farmers 
in  all  directions  are  fighting  fire . In  Liv¬ 

ingston  county,  N.  Y.,  it  is  reported  that  ap¬ 
ples  are  selling  for  30  cents  a  bushel,  potatoes 

for  40  cents  from  the  wagon . The  big  Bay 

State  Fair  which  closed  at  Springfield,  Mass.  t 
last  Saturday,  did  not  pay  expenses  this  year. 
The  exhibition  was  superb  and  the  attendance 
large  during  the  earlier  days,  but  it  materi¬ 
ally  decreased  the  last  two.  Even  after  the 
guarantee  fund  of  $10,000  is  called  in,  and 
taking  into  account  the  nearly  $3,000  surplus 
of  last  year’s  fair  at  Boston,  the  deficiency 
will  amount  to  about  $3,000  The  Bay  State 
Agricultural  Society  is  accused  of  extrava¬ 
gance.  It  is  alleged  that  it  spent  $5,000  more 

thi=  year  than  was  needed . In  the  dairy 

contest  at  the  Minnesota  State  fair,  a  few 
days  ago,  a  Holstein  cow  took  the  first  prize 
and  another  took  the  second.  The  butter  test 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  severest  known 
to  science  These  two  Holstein  cows  were 
from  the  Dakota  Valley  herd,  near  James¬ 
town,  Dak.  The  cows  were  just  off  from 
grass,  and  had  received  no  grain  or  other 
special  preparation . The  National  Con¬ 

vention  of  Cattle  Growers  will  be  held 
at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Monday,  November  19,  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  annual  Fat  Stock  Show . 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  American  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders’ 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Leland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  on  Friday,  November  16,1888, 
at  7:30  o’clock  p.  m.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
membership  be  fully  represented  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  as  measures  of  vital  importance 
may  come  before  the  meeting.  Thos.  McFar- 
laue,  Sec’y.,Iowa  City,  Iowa . The  Whit¬ 

man  Agricultural  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  silver  medal  on  its 
horse  hay,  straw  and  wool  press,  and  also  first 
prize  silver  medal  on  its  belt  power  or  steam 
press  for  the  same  purpose,  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  other  day .... 

. . .  .The  Cider  and  Cider  Vinegar  Makers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Northwest,  an  organization  of 
cider-makers,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  im- 


provementin  methods  of  manufacture  of  cider 
and  its  various  products— vinegar,  jelly  etc., 
and  for  making  the  acquaintance  of  others  in 
the  trade,  will  hold  its  sixth  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago,  the  first  week  in  December.  L.  S. 
Bryant,  Secretary,  Princeton,  Ill.,  wants  the 
name  and  address  of  every  cider-maker  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas, 
and  he  will  send  a  programme  of  the  next 
convention  to  each  of  those  who  will  send  him 
their  names  and  to  all  others  whose  names  may 
be  forwarded  to  him...  Cattle  in  the  English 
markets  are  selling  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
cents  higher  per  100  pounds  than  a  year  ago. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing, 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  at  present  compiling  a  directory 
of  all  active  departments,  boards,  societies, 
colleges,  granges,  fair  associations,  farmers’ 
clubs,  farmers’  alliances  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  devoted  to  agriculture,  horticulture, 
dairying,  fruit  culture,  viticulture,  forestry, 
stock-raising  in  all  its  several  branches,  fish- 
culture,  bee-culture,  silk-culture  and  like  in¬ 
dustries.  Our  readers  are  requested  to  send 
the  name  and  post  office  address  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  also  the  address  of  any  organization  of 
a  general  agricultural  character  that  may  ex¬ 
ist  in  their  districts,  to  Norman  J.  Colman, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  directory  will  doubtless  be  a  most 

useful  work . The  Farmer’s  Review  of 

Chicago  estimates  the  total  wheat  crop  of  the 
country  at  418,998,328  bushels  this  year, 
against  456,329,0  Olast  year . Mexican  dis¬ 

patches  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
recent  floods  in  Tecoluttla  and  Cazones. 
When  the  waters  subsided  dead  cattle  were 
found  lodged  in  tree  branches  35  feet  above 
the  ground.  Great  distress  prevails  in  all  of 

the  flooded  districts . It  is  said  that  there 

are  2,000,000  pouuds  of  hops  going  to  ruin  in 
Pierce  and  King  Counties,  Washington  Terri 
tory,  for  want  of  some  one  to  pick  them.  A 
local  paper  suggests  that  the  public  schools  be 
closed  for  a  fortnight  to  enable  the  children  to 

pick . There  is  a  blockade  of  1,000  cars  of 

rejected  wheat  at  Minneapolis.  The  elevators 
refuse  to  accept  it  and  the  stuff  stands  on  the 
track....  News  from  California  states  that  the 
Chinese  of  that  State  have  leased  numerous 
large  farms  at  Fresno,  and  are  building  a  pack¬ 
ing  house  at  Selma.  This  is  an  endeavor  to 
head  off  the  movement  to  supplant  them  with 
boys  in  picking  and  canning  fruit, 

The  12th  annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  be  held  at 
Oswego,  Dec.  11,  12  and  13.  Circulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  issued  about  Nov.  20.  Joseph 

Shull  Secretary . Persons  joining  now 

the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  by 
remitting  $2  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Chas.  A. 
Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  receive  a  copy 
of  the  new  volume  of  proceedings,  containing 
many  valuable  papers  and  discussions,  por¬ 
traits  of  leading  horticulturists,  and  four 
colored  plates . Dr.  Gunning,  repre¬ 

sentative  of  the  bond-holders  of  the  Maxwell 
land  grant,  says  that  arrangements  will 
shortly  be  made  at  Washington  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  indemnify  the  settlers  on  the  grant 
who  bought  their  property  when  Secretary 
Cox  of  the  Interior  Department  decided  that 
the  Maxwell  grant  was  not  a  valid  one. 
Assistant  Secretary  Maynard  has  informed 
the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Ogdensburgh. 

N.  Y.,  that  maple  sugar  is  dutiable  as  ‘‘all 
sugars,”  under  the  provisions  in  Schedule  E, 
that,  is  to  say,  if  such  sugar  is  not  above 
No.  13.  Dutch  Standard,  in  color,  it  is  rated 
for  duty  according  to  its  polariscopic  test,  and 
if  above  No.  13  in  color,  then  according  to 

its  color  by  the  Dutch  Standard . 

.  .The  recent  Maine  State  fair  shows  a  profit 
of  $8,000,  of  which  $5,000  are  available  for 

payment  on  the  debt . J.  W.  Clark  of 

North  Hadley,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agnculiural  College,  has  been  elected 
Horticulturist  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural 

College . The  St.  Paul  Pioneer- Press 

estimates  the  wheat  crop  of  Minuisoia  and 


strength  to  the  butter  market.  Prices  on  all 
grades  of  goods  are  either  firmly  held  or 
slightly  advanced.  Extra  Elgin  sold  yester¬ 
day  at  26  to  26)£  cents  and  other  choice 
brands  of  Western  goods  about  the  same 
prices.  Meanwhile  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  recent  sharp  advance  has  put  an  end  to 
most  of  the  speculative  demand  and  greatly 
reduced  the  volume  of  exports. 

The  prices  recently  quoted  continue  to  be 
asked  for  cheese,  though  the  domestic  demand 
has  fallen  off  to  some  extent  and  the  export 
demand  has  not  increased.  Best  September 
brands  were  quoted  at  10%  to  11  cents,  the 
greater  part  of  the  sales  being  made  at  the 
lower  price. 

Beerbohm  estimates  that  the  stock  of  flour 
and  wheat  in  first  hands  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  October  1,  was  equivalent  to  16,000,000 
bushels  wheat  against  20,000,009,  bushels  same 
time  last  year. 

The  New  England  Farmer  says  there  will  be 
an  average  crop  of  potatoes  in  New  England, 
a  yield  below  the  average  in  New  York  State 
and  not  a  fuff  crop  in  the  West.  Rot  is  doing 
much  damage  to  the  late  crop  in  the  East. 
Prices  range  from  30  to  60  cents  a  bushel  to 
tue  farmers.  A  considerable  Increase  in  acre¬ 
age  and  an  excellent  yield  are  reported  in  the 
Canadian  provinces.  The  crop  in  Great 
Britain  and  Europe,  whence  came  to  this 
country  during  the  last  eight  month  over  3,- 
000,000  bushels,  is  short.  The  Homestead 
thinks  that  potatoes  will  advance  to  75  cents 
per  bushel  at  Boston  and  New  York. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  October  20,  1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  0  9-16  (f  11-16 

8trlct  Ordinary .  7  1-16  7  8-16 

Good  Ordinary . 836  836 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  8%  8$ 

Low  Middling .  9  8-16  9  5-16 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9  7-16  9  9-16 

Middling .  9  11-16  9  18-16 

Good  Middling . 10  1036 

Strict  Good  Middling. .  '014  10& 

Middling  Fair . 1056  1036 

Fair . 1136 


Texas. 


STAINED. 


Good  Ordinary . 636  | 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7  3-16  I 


Low  Middling 


83 


Middling .  93, 


Foultry-Live-FowIs,  near-by.  per  16,909360;  fowls 
Western,  per  lb,9@936c  roosters,  perib,  0c:  dr- 
keys.  per  lb  10<ai2c:  ducks,  western,  per  pair,  50.® 65c: 
geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  25@I  50;  chickens;  spring, 
per  lb.  936@1036c. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  per  m,  6@13c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  —  ;  do  western,  10@llc:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz,  83  50;  do  dark,  per  doz,  $2  25@2  50- 
chickens  Philadelphia  spring,  136,18c:  do  western  do 
8@12c;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  9@20c;  do,  9@llc. 


Game.— Woodcock,  per  pair, 
pair.  50c<3>$l  00;  Wild  Ducks, 
Grouse,  per  pair,  60@90c;  English 


81:  Partridges,  per 
per  pair,  8ec0$16O. 
Snipe,  per  doz., - 


©Hops. — State,  1888,  best,  80(5  32c;  do,  good  to  prime, 
251528c;  do,  1887,  fair,  14@16:  do  common,  12(«i3;  do, 
old,6fa.io;  California,  choice,  27@29c;  do  good,  13@l6, 
do  common,  9@12. 

hay  and  Straw.— There  is  a  good  sale  sale  for  prime 
hay,  and  more  doing  in  shipping  qualities.  Quota¬ 
tions  are  for  Hay— t  uoiee  Timothy,  9Ucu9ftc.  good  do, 
8O10  85;  medium,  05@75;  shipping,  6d@— :  1  lover,  mixed 
50<a 60.  Straw  .-No.  1,  rye,  70®75c;  short  do,  4s@55c. 

Beans.— Marrows,  new,  $2  50®—;  new  mediums, 
choice,  82  iG@— :  pea,  $2® — :  red  kidneys,  *2  40<«— ; 
white  kidneys,  choice,  -®— :  foreign,  mediums,  $1  85 
@1  55;  California  Lima,  $3  00083  05;  green  peas,  new, 
$1  7501  80. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

V kgktables.— Potatoes.-  Long  island,  per  bbl,$l 750 
— :  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  $1  250*1  40;  Slate,  per  bbl, 
SI  25*>  $165;  Sweets,  per  bbl,$l  250  2  25.  Onions,  State, 
per  bbl.  ,2  00®2  25:  Orange  Co,  per  bbl,  $1  2561  60; 
Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  100.  $2  50®8  50:  tomatoes, 
ler  crate  30'  60c.  Turnips,  Russia,  50® 75c.  Cauli- 
lower,  per  bbl,  75c@$l  75.  Oni<  11s,  Connecticut  red, 
per  bbl.  SI  50@— ;  do  do,  whi'e,  per  bbl.  $2  50@$3  00; 
do  do,  yellow,  per  bbl.  $1  75®$2  OCL 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Peaches,  Jersey,  best,  $100® 
$1  25 ;  do  do,  common  to  choice,  25@75c.  Apples, 

Pippin,  per  bbl,  $1  40c  $2  00  ;  do  do.  King.  $2  25® - ; 

do  Snow,  $2  00®  $2  50:  do,  Malden’s  Blush.  $2  25te$2  50; 
do  ,  Gravenstein ,  $2  50 .  $3  50;  do,  Baldwin,  *1  00®  1  85; 
do,  Greening,  $1  25®$!  75  :  do  common,  *1  00.  $1  25. 
Pears.Duchess,  $3  40s4  00;  Bartlett,  per  box.  $2  0U@ 
S8  50:  do,  Beurre  Rose  per  half  bbl.  $3  00m $4  00;  do, 
Kelfftr  per  bbl»3  00®8  50,  do  Virgalieu.  per,  bbl,  $3  00 
®4  00;  do  Sheldon,  do.  *4  00  <•  5  00;  do,  Sei  kel,  p.  r  hf. 
$3  00rn 4  50:  do,  Beurre  d’Anjou  per  bbl.  $4  00u5UO:  do 
inferior,  do,  $2  00®2  50  Grapes,  Delaware,  per  lb,  6® 
■p,  1  ,  f ».  .  „  I  7c;  do.  Catawba,  do.  4®5;  do.  Concord,  2  8c ;  do, 

Dakota  at  40  per  cent  less  than  last  year .  I  Niagara,  5®7c  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  to 

fancy  per  bbl,  $8  00®  8  50;  do  do,  fair,  per  bbl, $6  50® 
$7  75;  do-1 - “  J -  ’  -  - 


EXCURSIONS  TO  KANSAS  AND 
NEBRASKA. 


$7 

2  25. 


>  do,  per  crate.  *2  .50® 3  00;  do  Jersey ,  do,  *1  5U@ 
Quinces,  per  bbl,  $1  5(J@$3  25. 


Write  to  John  Sebastian,  General  Ticket 
and  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Railway,  “Rock  Island  Route,” 
Topeka,  Kansas,  and  he  will  furnish  you  with 
full  information  regarding  a  series  of  Harvest 
Excursions  on  the  following  dates:  August 
21st,  September  11th  and  25th,  October  9th 
and  23d,  and  will  also  mail  to  your  address, 
printed  matter  giving  full  particulars  about 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  lanus,  new  towns,  etc. 

This  is  the  new  Kansas  and  Nebraska  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  great  Rock  Island  Route,  offering 
splendid  inducements  to  parties  desirous  of 
locating. — Adv. 


Saturday,  October  20,  1888. 
Strong  Western  markets,  light  receipts  and 
a  continued  good  distributing  demand  give 


Apples.— Evaporated,  new,  good  to 
eboice,  636@7c;  dodo,  old,  choice  to  fancy.  63s®736  c, 
do,  common  to  prime,  evaporated,  5®6c  do,  sliced, 
new,  4@  536c,  do,  coarse,  cut,  4@436c.  Cherries,  new, 
1836®  15c.  Raspberries,  new,  200/2.  Black b»rries. 
5'.  536c.  Huckleberries,  11@.  3.  Reaches,  Delaware' 
evaporated  peeled.  I7@22c  do  do  do.  uupeeled, 

10;  do,  North  Carolina,  sun-dried,  peeled,  9fel2c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy  hand  picked 
quotedat  536®5J6c  and  farmers’  graaes  at  436@446c. 
Chestnuts  quoted  at  $30 $3  25  per  bu«hel. 

Hickory  Nuts  quoted  at  $2@$2  25  par  bushel. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork. -one-year  old  Mess, 

quoted - :  New  mess,  16250 1675  short  clear;  1700 

0  $!9  00  Extra  Prime  mess,  $15  00:  prime  do,  $15@15  50, 
and  family  mess,  $18  00fe  19  00.  BKEK-India  Mess  in 
tierces,  *19® 2$ 3  Extra  Mess,  in  barrels  $7  506  800; 
Packet,  $9500  9  75:  per  bbl.  and  81S@18  50  in  tierces 
Plat e.89  500 10 00;  Fan.llyat  $10®$10  50.  Hams— $14u<>@ 
18  50  Winter  packing,  cut  meats.  Quoted  12  1b 
average.  Bellies,  9?6e;  Pickled  Hams,  ll@U36e;  pickled 
Shoulders  9c  Smoked  shoulders  at  99ic,  do  Hams 
I2/4jC.  Dressed  Hogs.— Ciiy  heavy  to  Unlit,  8360896c. 
Lahd.- October,  $9  40;  November,  $8  84io$8  85;  City 
steam,  9  25:  refined  quoted  $10  50  for  Continent,  $11.50 
for  so  America. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions  steady.-  Beef.— City 
family,  per  bbl.  $40  5O@10  01 :  do  do,  packets,  $9  50® 
$10:smoi>ed  beef.  ll®12c;  beef  bams.  $.4000  15.  Pork. 
-  Mess.  $18  50.  do,  prime  mess,  new,  $16  50;  do  family, 
818  50®2u  00 :  Hams,  smoked,  per  lb,  18@14c.  do,  S. 
P.,  cured  in  tierces,  11  12^feC ;  do  do,  in  salt,  1036c; 
sldeB.  clear  ribbed,  smoked,  l'c;  shoulders,  in  dry  salt 
andfuly  cured,  936c  ;  do,  do,  smoked,  10c  ;  Shoulders, 
pickle  cured,  9c ;  do  do  smoked,  10@l034c;  bellies 
in  pickle,  1036<§>llc;  do  breakfast  bacon,  U36@1236c 


Lard.— Steady:  Citv  refined,  811  500811  75  ;  do  steam, 
811.25@10.25;  butchers’  loose,  $lu00@10  25. 

Chicago.—  Mess  Pork.— *15  00,  Lard.- $8  75  per 
100  1  bs ;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  75;  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed.  $8  25@$8  50;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed,  88  75@$9  00. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.-  Creamerv  State.  best.26®27c; 
Elgin  best,  2536c-  27c;  Western,  best,  260  26*6.  Western, 
prime,  28025 :  Western,  good,  I9®28:  Western,  poor. 
Western.  June,  good  to  best,  16021;  State  dairy,  half- 
flrkins  tubs  best,  24025  ;  half  firkins,  tubs,  prime,  210 
22;  hals-flrkihs.  tubs,  flne(l702O:  Welsh  tubs,  flne,21@ 
23-  Welsh  tubs,  good.  17019;  firkins,  best,  21®—:  do, 
prime.  19620:  do,  fine,  16018.  Western— Imitation 
creamery;  best.  20  22  ;  do  do.  fine.  16018:  Western 
dairy,  fine.  15<?17;  do,  fair.  13014;  do  poor  1236-:  do 
factory,  fresh; best,  13*6014;  do  do.  good,  13®—;  dodo, 
poor,  113601236;  do  do,  June,  13@143$. 

Cheese— State  factory,  fancy,  white,  1096011 ;  do 
do.  colored,  109*011:  do  do.  fine.  10@I()U  do  do.  fair 
and  good.  6360  936:  Ohio’  flat,  prime.  0011%;  do,  good, 
90936;  skims,  light.  75468 ;  do,  medium,  t>96@«%  do, 
full,  136@236- 

Eggs,— Near-by,  fresh,  22®-:  Canadian,  fresh.  21300 
22c:  do,  ice  house,  2036®  2lc-  Western,  best,  2136@22e; 
do,  ice  house,  18@21c!  limhd,  1936@— . 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  Butter.-  Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery  extra,  at  ‘Me;  Western  creamerv.  extra  at  1636®  17c; 
B.  C.  aiifi  N  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
14015c,  packing  butter.  11612c.  Eggs -Were  firm 
Pennsylvania  firsts.  2336c-  Western  firsts  18®1936c; 
Cheese-  Steady;  demand  fair:  New  York  full  cream,  at 
90934c,  Ohio  flats  choice.  834c;  do.  fair  to  prime.  73688c, 

Chicago.  Ill  —  Butter.— On  the  Produce  Exchange 
to-dav  the  butter  market  was  firm;  Elgin  creamery, 
25@2636c ;  choice  dairy,  19@22c;  common  to  fair,  l7o. 
Eggs  steady  ai  Is®  1836c. 

Boston— Provisions  firm  and  steady.  New  Mess 
Pork,  $16  756817  00:  old  do,  $16OO0$1625.  extra  prime, 
new,  $15  72®$17  0(3.  Lard,  $10  5O0$12.  Butter  firm; 
Western  extra  creamery,  35® 26c  :  Eastern  extra 
creamery,  25.  Cheese  steady.  Eggs  steady  :  Eastern 
extras  22c;  Michigan  extras,  20>*^)21c;  Western  firsts 
at  19c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Grain— Wheat.— No.  2  Red,  #t  0836@ 
$109;  elevator,  $1  093601  10:  afloat,  *1  0936@1  1036  f. 
o,  b.;  No,  8,  Red,  99c’@$l  00;  No  2  October,  closing 
at  81  0894;  do  November.  $1  09460  $1  1096,  ••losing  at 
$1  1094;  do  December.  $1  1196@1  1296.  closing  at  $!  1154; 
do  January,  closing  at  $1  1254;  do  May.  *1  1536@l  1736, 
closing  at  Si  1634-  Rye.- Unchanged  in  price  and  dull. 
Barley.— In  light  demand  and  bar  ly  steady  in  price. 
Barley  Malt.— Dull  and  somewhat  nominal.  Corn. 
—Was  also  more  or  less  depressed  by  the  heaviness  in 
wheat.  Speculation  continues  on  a  moderate  scale, 
vlth  most  interest  centered  on  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  deliveries.  After  a  slightly  higher  opening  the 
options  quickly  broke  36@96c..  but  to  ards  the  close 
a  stronger  reeling  developed,  leading  to  a  recovery  of 
36@36<:. .  leaving  off  steady.  The  cash  market  weaken¬ 
ed  and  declined  34@*6e.,  exporters  taking  72,000  bush¬ 
els  at  the  reduction.  Sales  843  U00  bushels  future.  143.- 


-  _ _ _  _  jiosing 

at  6056c.;  do  November.  5105156c.,  closing  at  51c.;  do 
December,  5i36@5i96c.,  closing  at  5134c.-  do  January, 
490  4936,  closing  at  4936c.:  do  May,  133604^*40.,  closing 
at  4834c.  Oats. — No.  3.  2934c:  do  White,  82c;  No.  2. 
3063036c:  do  White,  33560  8836c:  No,  1  White  41c:  Mixed 
Western.  2663136c:  White  do  28@41c;  No.  2 October  30c, 
closing  at  30c;  do  November.  3036o,  closing  at  3036c;  do 
December,  813608156c,  closing  at  3136c:  do  January, 
8236c.  closing  at  8236c.  Feed.— Has  alight  demand. 
40  lb,  806  8736c:  60  lb,  80@85c,  80  lb,  900  95c;  100  lb,  9736@ 
$1  0736.  Sharps,  $1  1U@$1  15;  and  Rye  feed,  90c. 

Chicago.I11s.-No.  2  Spring  Wheat,  $1  0901  0936;  No.  3 
Spring  Wheat,  91fe92c.  No.  2  Red.  $1  090*1  0936.  No. 

2  Corn,  4356  No.  2  Oats,  2434c.  No.  2  Rye  at  56c. 
No.  2  Barley  nominal  No.  1  F'lax  Seed  at  $14:. 
Timothy  Seed,  $1  50@1  51. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Ungraded  in  export  elevator, 
81  11,  No.  2  Delaware  Red  in  export  elevator,  $112; 
No  2  Red  for  October,  $1  06@$1  >  636  go  November, 
$1  07@S10.34;  do  December,  $1 0854®1  0934;  do  .(an, 
$1  1054@$1  1136.  Bye  dull  at  70c  for  No.  2  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Corn.— No.3  High-Mixed  in  grain  depot  52c; 
No.  2  Mixed  for  October,  51@M36c;  do  Nov.,  5005036c 
do  December,  4636® 47c:  do  January,  4536®4t*c;  Oats. 
—Car  lots  dull  ana  steady  under  liberal  supplies-  No, 

3  White,  3Ic;  Ungraoed  White,  81c  No.  2  White,  3836c; 
futures  were  quiet  but  steady;  No.  2  White  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  3834® 3336c  do  November,  3,:54@34c;  do  December, 
3436@g454c;  do  January,  35@  3534c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Oct.  20, 1888. 

MILCH  COWS— Receipts  thus  far  this  week  about  195 
head.  Trade  is  very  dull  and  prices  weak,  with  sales 
at  $30  to  $50  per  head,  and  the  stock  has  to  be  very 
prime  to  bring  the  outside  figure. 

CALVES.— Western  fed  'Calves,  284  lb.  average, 
at  83gc:  Western  Veals,  161  lb,  at  6c:  Grassers,  200  10, 
at  $2.60  per  100  lb;  do  240  lb,  at  $2  6236  do  224  lb,  at 
$2b5.  Western  Calves,  324  lb,  at  $3  5'.  Veals,  150  lb, 
at  7c;  Grassers.  z91  lb,  at  $2  65.  Veals,  137  lb,  at  *7  25; 
Grassers,  2U4  lb  at  $2  8.36;  State  Veals,  132  lb,  at  $7  50, 
Buttermilks.  264  lb,  at  $3. 


Sheep  and  Lambs— Territory  Sheep,  1103^  lb. 


_  aver¬ 
age,  at  $4  15  per  100  lb;  Indiana  do,  119  lb,  at  $4  75; 
do.  Lambs,  70  lb,  at’  *5  i5;  Buffalo  »Sheep,  78  lb,  at  $4; 
State  Sheep,  110  1b  at  $4.  do,  104  lb,  at  $4;  124  State 
Lambs,  59  lb.  at  $5  25.  do,  71  lb.  at$5  85,  Canada  do. 
80  lb,  at  *6  1236:  Pennsylvania  Sheep,  96  lb.  at  $4, 
Pennsylvania  Lambs.  65  lb,  at  $5  1236-  do,  70  b,  at  $5  50; 
Indiana  Sheep,  105  lb,  at  $4  50;  Kentucky  do,  117  lb,  at 
$4  80;  Ohio  do,  79  lb.  at  $4  1236.  Territory  do,  I08  lb,  at 
*4  Indiana  Lambs,  62  $5  35;  Western  Sueep,  102  lb,  at 
$4  10;  Inoiana  do.  103  lb,  at  $4  3736  do.  (selected),  121 
lb,  at  $5  25;  State  Sheep,  77  lb.  at  $3;  do,  123  lb,  at 
$175:  Western  do,  108  lb,  at  83  8736;  do,  99  lb,  at  $4; 
State  Lambs,  65  lb  at  $5  60;  do,  63  lb,  at  $5  6236 
Northern  Canada  Sheep.  130  ib,  at$4;  Western  do.  110 
lb.  at  $4;  State  do.  85  lb,  at  S3  50:  State  Lambs.  58  lb, 
$5  25;  ao  65  lb,  at  $5  75;  do,  72  lb,  at  $6;  Canada  do, 
78  lb,  a6  $6:  do,  85  lb,  at  $6  25;  State  Sheep  and  Lambs 
Mixed,  57  lb,  at  $5;  State  Sheep  (culls),  81  lb,  at  $2; 
do  Lambs.  51  lb.  at  *5:  do,  63  lb,  at  $5  50:  Northern 
Canada  do,  7136  lb,  at  $5  6236  do.  do,  8236  Ib.  at  $6; 
Kentucky  Sheep,  95  lq,  at  $4  25;  Western  Lambs,  68 
lb  at  $5  60. 

hogs.— State  Hogs,  226  lb  average,  at  $6  25  per  100 
lb.  do,  140  lb,  at  $6  25;  00,  160  Id,  at  $6  35  Rough 
do.  270  lb,  at  $5  25.  do:  335  lb,  at  $5  50:  State  Hogs 
181  lb, at  $6  25;  do,  161  lb,  at  $6  30;  Rough  do,  272  ib, 
ai  $5  30  180  lb,  at  $6  25. 

Chicago.— Cattle— Beeves  $5  60@$5  90:  steers  at  $4  20 
@5  25;  Stockers  and  feeders  at  $2  00® $  3  80,  cows,  bulls 
and  mixed  at  $1  S0@$3ii0;  Texas  cattle  at  $2  00@8  35; 
W  estern  Rangers  $2  40@$4  70. 

Hogs-— Heavy  at  $5  50@$5  85:  light  at  $5  40@$5  60; 
skips  at  $3  50®*5  16;  Mixed,  $5  50@$5  75.; 

Sheep,— Natives  Inferior  to  Prime  at  $2  50®  8  90;West- 
ern  at  88  00®$8  50  :  Texans  Shorn  at  $2  500*3  25; 
Lambs  at  $4  io@»5  50. 

St.  Louis. -Cattle— Native  steers  $5 00®  5  50;  fair  to 
good  do,  at  4  400  5  00;  butchers’  steers,  medium  to 
cholotfat  $8  35® $4  40  ;  Stockers  and  feeders,  fair  to 
good,  at  $2  000 $3  10;  rangers,  corn-fed,  at  $3  00^,4  20; 
grass  at  $2  10*  $3  15. 

Hogs.— Choice  heavy  and  butchers’selections  at  $5  75 
@85  90;  pat  king,  medium  to  prime,  at  $5  t>0®5  75;  light 
grades  ordinary  to  best  at  $5  45is,$5  60. 

Sheep,— Pair  to  choice  at  $3  0O@$4  50. 

Horses.— Texans  and  Indians,  In  car  loads,  $200868. 


Communications  received  for  the  Week  Ending 
October  20.  1888. 

C.  W.  T.-R.  J.  G.-C.  G.-C.  B.-W.  C.  H.-P.  J.-L. 
E.  A.-W.  S.  M.-H.  G.  H.-O.  S.  H.-H.  P.— D.  K.-  A. 
W.  H.-H.  P.-  C.  G.-J.  H.  W.-S.  E.-C.  G.-J.  H.  L.- 
G  W.  B.-W.  W.  W.-J.  R.-H.  B.-G.  C.  R.-T.  Smith, 
thank  you.-S.  W.  C.-C.  S.-H.  S.-T.  H.  H.-M.  W.  F. 
—A.  E.  S.— J.  E.  D.— Mrs.  M.  L  C.  K  ,  thank  you.— C.  R. 
M.-G.  E.  W.-R.  C.  R.-O.  C.  B.-D.  L.  B.-W.  A.  W.— 


R.  E.  S.-A.  M.  R  -D.  F.-P.  D  G.-O.  C.  R.-J.  J.  C.- 
C.  M.  D. — H  M  H. — T.  M. — P.  M.  A. — C.  A.  U.,  thank 
you—  M.  &  H.-C.  M.  D.-W.  O.  F.-  M.  U.-E.— J.  H  — 
J.J.  B.— C  H.  W.—  A.  &  H. — F.  G.  D.,  thank  you  for 
suggestions— N.  J.  Q.  T.  H.  H.-C.  L.  M.-J.  A.  F.— 
H.  A.  W.-S.  M.  B.-H.  S.-L.  S.  H  -A.  H.-  G  Q.  D  -J. 
A.  F.-F.  D.  C.  C.  S.  M— W.H-M.W— R  E.  H -P  B 
C.— E.  D.-W.  J.  B.-W.  B.  S.-J.W.  S.-M.  E.  B. 


The  “Burlington”  is  the  only  line  running 
sleeping  cars  from  Chicago  to  Denver  without 
change.  It  is  the  only  line  by  which  you  can 
go  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  be  but  one 
night  on  the  road.  It  is  the  picturesque  line 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  It  runs  daily 
“fast  trains”  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
Cheyenne,  and  Denver. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUOK  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  "hip¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqnhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 


Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable.  Stm. 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  E«. 
^gines  a  specialty.  W  arranted  equalor 
superiorto 
y  made. 


Addresa  A.  B.  FABQUHAR  &  SON,  York,  Pa. 
Corn  Shellers,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills, etc. 


W arranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 
circular. 


A  B.  FiRQUHiR,  York.  P- 


It  Is  a  Pity 


That  any  one  should  use  the  harsh  and  cruel 
barb  wire,  when  the  beautiful,  safe  and  strong 
BUCK-THORN  can  be  bad  for  about  the  same 
price.  Write  to  the  BUCK-THORN  FENCE 
CO.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  circulars  and  samples. 


“  Delighted  With  It.” 

The  Buck-Thorn  is  far  ahead  of  all  other 
wire  fencing,  and  superior  to  the  best  of  them 
because  stock  can  see  it  at  a  distance,  and  so 
do  not  run  into  it  and  get  injured,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  barb  wire.  It  sells  itself,  and  I 
am  delighted  with  it. 

F.  H.  Minneman,  Sunman,  Ind. 

COO  n.RYF  ™»y  Lover,  Good-Bye,  «fc 

y  99  other  bongs,  ISO  ideight  of  hand  trick*.  115  et- 
porimeuUiQ  inAgio,  At*l  *»mji!«  card*;  Ail  only  10  cwU,  C*pil*l  Card  Co.(ColutubiutOhto. 
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Sample  Styles  of  Hidden  Name  and 

bilk  r'rini'o  Cards,  tiloightof  Hand  Tricks,  U<x-itations,  Dialogued,  Puz¬ 
zles,  Conundrum*,  Games,  and  how  you  ran  maks  $10  a  day  nl  horns.  All 

rou  a.  2  CENT  HT.MP.  HOME  AND  YOUTH,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 

Be  discreet  in  all  things  and  so  render  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  be  mysterious  about  any.  There 
is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  action  of 
Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Hops  and  Buehu  Reme¬ 
dy.  It  puts  the  stomach  in  healthy  action. 
Good  digestion  and  health  naturally  fol¬ 
low.  Be  discreet  and  use  this — the  best  rem¬ 
edy. 


ANY  ONE  HAVING  STUMPS  OR  STONES 
which  they  want  to  have  removed  lroin  their 
land,  can  save  money  by  sending  10  cents  in  silver  to 

R.  N.  GOWELli, 

Ashbiirnkuin,  Mass. 

POULTRY.  A  few  W.  Leghorn,  P.  Rock  and  L. 
Brahma  Cockerels.  $1  each,  by  express.  Fine  blood. 
Sal  brook  Valley  Poultry  Yards,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


LOOH 

here 


AGENTS 

nnd  farmers  with  no  experience  make  8‘A.50  an 
hoar  during  spare  time.  J.  V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  »18  one  day,  $70.50  one  week. 
80  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


established  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
HEW  Y05X  STATE  D2AIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  W0BX3, 
MAIN  OXVICE,  76  THIRD  A  VE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE 

Over  13  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  macnlnery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excell1  ng  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  Premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


FREE  HOMES 


At  the  rate  tTiejr  nave  been  going  tho 
Public  Domains  will  all  bo  gone  In  ft 
roars  Now  is  the  time  to  secure  as  Rich 

- Land  as  the  Sun  shines  on  at  f  1.25  per 

acre.  What  better  could  be  left  for  Children?  Where  these  lands  are;  now  to 
let  them. as  well  as  for  information  about  Homes  or  Employment  in  all  States 
and  Territories.  8end  10  Cents  and  receive  the  beautiful  Enjravimrs,  a  Picture 
••quo  Panorama  of  America.  Address  THfi  WJSSTERN  WORLD,  Chicago,  UL 


J?* 


M  fruit  ard  trunk  lands  for  sale.  Mild  climate 
KLECKNER  &  STEWART,  Cambridge,  Md. 


2000  HORSES  WANTED! 

With  Heaves  or  roughs,  to  take  Heave  and 
Cough  Capsules.  50c.  a  box— 2b  dosi  s;  sure  cure. 
Sent  by  maif  securely  packed,  on  receipt  of  price,  or 
ask  your  Druggist  to  procure  them  for  you.  Made  by 
a  reliable  company  organized  under  laws  of  State  of 
Maine.  850.060  capital.  Can  be  procured  through 
Portland  Wholesale  House,  or  direct 

AUBURN  DRUG  &  CHEMICAL  CO., 

AUBURN,  MAINE. 
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THE  RURAL  «EW 


CONCERNING  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


Many  persons  who  have  neither  been  to 
college,  nor  associated  much  with  college- 
bred  men,  entertain  a  feeling  that  college 
training  in  some  peculiar  way  sanctifies,  or 
sots  a  man  apart  from  his  uu-college-bred 
fellow  men.  And  the  idea  seems  to  be  a 
K-owing  one  that  if  a  man  is  to  succeed  in 
lil'b  and  have  social  position,  he  must  go  to 
college  and  be  baptized  in  the  mysterious 
glamour  that  is  supposed  to  glaze  over  the 
alumui  of  colleges  and  universities. 

The  circumstances  of  my  life  have  been 
such  that  my  associations  have  been  in  a  very 
large  degree  with  college-bred  men  and 
women,  and  while  I  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  college  training,  1  am  not 
blind  to  its  disadvantages,  and  recognize 
what  I  have  often  heard  a  college-bred 
man  call  its  “  humbuggery,”  for  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  humbuggery  and  pre¬ 
tense  in  the  educational  world  as  elsewhere. 

As  thorough  education  as  one  can  rightly 
get  is  always  desirable.  But  many  a  young 
man  goes  to  college  at  the  almost  vital  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  family,  who  deny  themselves  the 
comforts  of  life  in  order  to  send  him,  aud  in 
such  cases,  the  education  is  unrighteous.  If 
one  will  contemplate  the  long  list  of  men, 
who,  as  lads*  never  saw  the  inside  of  college 
walls,  but  who  have  won  undying  distinction 
because  of  their  usefulness  in  life,  it  would 
seem  that  colleges  have  little  if  any  thing  of 
need  to  confer  upon  the  human  race.  Half 
of  the  public  men  in  this  country,  have  been 
in  fact  half  educated,  so  far  as  “school  harn- 
ing”  goes,  and  1  douot  if  any  man  owes  any 
valuable  success  in  life  solely  to  college 
training,  while  many  a  one  has  been  unfitted 
by  it  for  earning  his  living.  He  has  formed 
while  in  college  dissolute  and  extravagant 
habits,  a  distaste  for  labor,  and  has  come  to 
constitute  himself  one  of  that  great  and  ever- 
increasing  body  of  elect,  who  are  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  employment  that  is  “light,  genteel, 
and  highly  remunerative”  of  which  there  is 
never  a  plenty. 

If  people  would  everywhere  regard  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  true  light,  as  a  disciplinary  mental 
process  to  help  men  and  women  the  better  to 
do  whatever  their  hands  find  to  do,  then 
higher  education  would  be  productive  of  less 
mischief,  and  it  does  produce  mischief  when 
it  unfits  its  recipients  for  everyday,  practical 
affairs — when  it  unfits  men  for  agriculture, 
for  commerce,  for  the  shop,  and  shapes  their 
ends  solely  for  “professions”  which  have  for 
them  neitner  room  nor  need,  and  which  are 
already  crammed  to  bursting  with  rued, 
tocrity. 

When  a  young  man  (and  man  means  woman 
as  well),  is  born  for  any  special  line  of  work — 
for  potters  as  well  as  poets  are  born — he  is 
very  apt, even  if  not  altogether  so,  to  reach  and 
to  work  out  his  life  work,  however  adverse 
circumstances  may  be,  aud  he  will  neither 
ask  nor  accept  any  body’s  charity  to  help 
him  along.  There  are  scores  of  young  men 
every  year,  who  are  the  recipients  of  charity 
in  one  way  or  another — in  being  educated  for 
the  ministry,  or  for  mission  work,  or  for 
teaching,  who  are  good  enough  in  their  way, 
but  who  would  unquestionably  serve  their 
generation  better  if  forced  to  paddle  their 
own  canoes.  Then  possibly,  they  might  be¬ 
come  good  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  or  stone¬ 
masons.  One  reason  why  really  able  aud 
large-minded  men  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
public  affairs  is  because  of  tne  mediocrity  they 
find  in  high  places — the  constant  up  pushing 
ot  men  who  have  neither  merit,  nor  mouesty, 
but  who  have  wonderful  capacity  aud  en¬ 
durance  for  wriggling  themselves  through  the 
chinks  of  society  into  places  of  notoriety,  if 
not  of  power. 

I  think  the  tendency  of  the  time  is  toward 
over-education  to  too  much  mental  restriction 
aud  direction  in  fixed  lines.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  apparent  than  in  the  work  of  our  so- 
called  “poets.”  Spontaneity,  naturalness  of 
leeling  as  well  as  of  expression  are  sacrificed 
to  certain  fixtures  ot  form  and  style,  when 
■one  touch  of  honest,  out-spoken  nature  is 
worth  a  ton  of  what  goes  as  “polished  verse” — 
n. ere  words  with  no  heart  throbbing  through 
them.  I  neither  aim  nor  wish  to  discourage 
college  training.  I  think  about  the  best  thing 
to  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  often  endows  a  pupil 
w  ith  associations  that  are  of  life-long  value 
mid  charm.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  it 
as  the  door-way  to  success  in  life,  and  .that 
every  one  who  hopes  to  make  his  mark  in  the 
world  must  enter  in  thereat.  The  college 
does  not  make  the  man,  and  the  education 
taut  comes  from  experience  in  the  world  is  in 


nine  cases  out  of  ten  more  valuable  to  the  av¬ 
erage  man  than  any  that  a  college  could  give 
him.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  paying  too 
dear  for  the  whistle,  and  before  spending  four 
years  in  college  it  is  worth  one’s  while  to 
count  the  cost  and  the  probable  outcome.  So 
far  as  the  refinement  and  elevation  of  society 
through  higher  education  are  concerned,  there 
is  undoubtedly  more  to  be  gained  by  bestow¬ 
ing  it  upon  women  than  upon  men. 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  MATTERS. 


In  our  district  the  complaint  most  heard 
from  the  pupils  during  the  summer  is  that 
“that  old  school-house  is  the  hottest  place  in 
the  town,”  which  may  be  nearly  true  as  there 
is  not  a  tree  uea*-  it  Nor  is  the  ground  sur¬ 
rounding  the  school  building  inclosed — noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  stray  cattle  and  pigs  from  graz  - 
ing  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  destroying 
whatever  decoration  in  the  way  of  flower-beds, 
etc.,  pupils  or  teachers  may  attempt.  Of 
course,  these  are  just  complaints,  and  the 
simple  remedies,  shade  trees  and  a  tidvr  fence. 
From  many  of  the  tax  payers  the  complaint 
comes  that  “this  school  costs  too  much.”  As 
but  few  of  them  send  children  to  school,  either 
having  none,  except  those  beyond  school-age, 
or  sending  them  to  a  high  school  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  town,  I  cannot  tell  how  to  interest 
them.  Ours  is  not  a  model  school,  but  it  has 
greatly  improved  during  the  past  few  years 
under  the  wise  supervision  of  an  excellent 
County  School  Commissioner  who  fully  re¬ 
alizes  the  importance  of  a  teacher’s  work,  and 
allows  no  lack  of  conscientious  painstaking  in 
the  teachers  under  bis  charge— who  believes 
that 

“Every  sower  must  one  day  reap 

From  the  seed  he  has  sown. 

How  carefully,  then.  It.  becomes  us  to  keep 

A  watchful  eye  on  the  seed,  aud  seek 

To  sow  what  Is  good,  that  we  may  not  weep 

To  receive  our  own.” 

A  teacher's  qualifications,  in  my  opinion 
must  be  genuine  love  of  children,  and  good 
common  sense,  book-knowledge,  aud  an  in¬ 
teresting  way  of  imparting  instruction. 
One  born  in  the  country,  or  at  least  one 
who  knows  country  life  well,  will  be 
most  apt  to  succeed  in  an  ungraded  district 
school. 

As  to  “  boarding  around,”  I  don’t  believe  in 
it  to  “save  the  district  money".  A  teacher 
worth  employing,  deserves  a  steady  boarding 
place,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  for  a  teacher  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  each  pupil’s  family;  know¬ 
ing  the  home-life  of  a  pupil  helps  much  to¬ 
ward  understanding  the  peculiarities  of  each 
individual.  The  parents,  too,  are  moreiinter- 
terested  m  both  teacher  and  school,  if  there  is 
a  personal  acquaintance  between  them. 
That’s  a  partial  answer  to  “how  to  interest 
parents.”  It  might  be  a  help  too,  if  the  tax 
payers,  who  send  no  children  to  the  district 
school,  also  received  occasional  visits  from 
tne  teacher. 

Three  different  teachers  during  a  year 
cannot  accomplish  as  much  as  one  can,  1  think 
— they  must  so  soon  leave  after  getting  both 
themselves  and  pupils  interested  in  their  work. 
Besides,  each  teacher  has  her  own  methods,  to 
which  pupils  must  get  accustomed;  and  gener¬ 
ally  her  own  views  as  to  ttx. -books,  and  that 
brings  me  to  the  question  of  text-books.  Not 
being  “in  the  harness”,  I  will  not  venture  to 
suggest  favorite  authors.  The  selections 
should  in  great  part  be  left  to  the  School 
Commissioner  of  each  county,  who  of  course 
ought  to  be  posted  as  to  the  best  text-books, 
aud  ought,  if  possible,  to  keep  at  least  a  limit¬ 
ed  supply  as  he  is  in  a  position  to  buy,  and 
therefore  to  sell  cheaper  .  than  the  books  can 
be  procured  by  the  average  dweller  in  rural 
districts. 

It  does  seem  a  pity  to  me  that  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  natural  history  and  botany  is  not 
more  often  given  to  country  children,  who 
have  such  rare  opportunities  for  studying  il¬ 
lustrations  from  life.  Expensive  text-books, 
except  in  the  teacher’s  hands  for  reference,  are 
not  necessary;  the  instruction  can  be  oral. 
How  much  more  pleasure  country  children, 
and  grown  people  too,  would  get  from  the 
long  walks  and  drives  their  occupations  ren¬ 
der  necessary,  aud  that  aie  so  often  consid¬ 
ered  monotono as,  if  they  were  taught  to  ob¬ 
serve  intelligently  the  habits  of  “our  friends 
in  feathers  aud  fur”  aud  the  growth  of  our 
common  forms  of  vegetable  life.  John  Bur¬ 
roughs  is  a  country  boy  who  learned  to  use 
his  eyes  well  out-of-doors,  aud  is  one  good 
author  from  whose  works  extracts  can  be 
read  to  children  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  cur¬ 
ious  and  beautiful  things  about  them,  and  to 
create  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  subjects 
of  which  he  treats. 

EI.IEGER  BEECHER. 


RURAL  SHADE  AND  SUNSHINE. 


Dyspepsia 


Poets  in  all  ages  have  sung  of  the  beauties 
of  the  country,  and  artists  have  endeavored 
to  paint  its  glories,  and  yet  it  is  not  all  beauty 
aud  delight.  We  read  the  poems,  gaze  at  the 
pictures,  aud  take  an  occasional  drive  through 
the  quiet  valleys  and  over  the  sunny  hills, 
past  well-kept  farms,  stately  homesteads,  and 
vine- wreathed  cottages;  we  view  the  placid 
waters  of  lake  or  river,  and  we  fancy  that 
country  life  is  all  sunshine  and  enjoyment 
and  farming  a  very  interesting  pastime.  We 
forget  that  “  ’tis  distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view;”  but  when  we  have  once  tried 
such  a  life  the  romance  vanishes  and  we  real¬ 
ize  that,  although  the  country  may  be  bright 
and  fair,  still  there  are  enough  unpoetic  and 
inartistic  things  connected  with  it  to  fill  vol¬ 
umes  of  unreadable  prose.  Instead  of  the 
“love  in  a  cottage,  meadows  and  buttercups, 
purling  streams  and  warbling  birds,”  that  we 
read  about,  there  is  only,  as  one  has  .said, 

1  happiness  in  an  old  farm-house,  cow  pastures 
milk  pails,  muddy  brooks — where  the  geese 
and  ducks  feed — and  noisy  chickens.” 

Ever  since  our  first  parents,  having  tasted 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  were  driven  out  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  curse  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  “  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  sbalt  thou 
eat  bread,”  thorns  and  thistles  has  the  earth 
brought  forth  and  by  hard  and  almost  con¬ 
stant  labor  has  the  farmer  earned  his  daily 
food.  Every  season  of  the  year  has  its  own 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  its  duties  to  be 
performed,  and  its  trials  aud  petty  annoyances 
to  be  borne.  Stern,  cold  Winter  lingers  long 
with  his  icy  $dnds  and  drifted  snows,  aud 
'  though  bonnie  are  the  snow-flakes,”  still  we 
are  glad  when  they  disappear  and  Spring 
approaches,  singing 

“I  come,  I  come,  ye  have  called  me  long, 

I  come  o’er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song. 

Ye  may  trace  my  steps  o'er  the  wakening  earth 
By  tne  winds  that  tell  of  the  violet’s  birth, 

By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 

By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass.” 

Thus  may  poetic  Fancy  seek  to  trace  her 
footsteps,  but  stern  Reality  easily  finds  them 
imprinted  in  other  things,  prominent  among 
which  is  the  mud,  mud,  mud  that  is  every¬ 
where.  In  the  golden  summer  time  the  wav¬ 
ing  grain  and  the  rustling  corn  are  indeed 
beautiful,  aud  “in  poetry’s  jingle  ’tis  nice  to 
tell,”  but  there  is  a  great  deal  ot  unpoetic  work 
to  be  done  in  plowing,  planting,  sowing,  cul¬ 
tivating  aud  hoeing,  before  they  reach  the 
rustling  and  waving  period,  aud  by  the  time 
they  have  been  rustled  aud  waved  into  the 
barn,  all  the  poetry  has  disappeared.  Then 
the  “meadow  sweet  with  the  new-mown  hay” 
is  noticed,  and  the  “loaded  wain”  as  it  is  driv¬ 
en  homeward;  but  when  the  loaded  wain  up¬ 
sets  aud  the  small  boy  who  is  driving  the 
weary  horses  is  thrown  against  a  tree  with 
force  enough  to  break  his  arm,  be,  at  least, 
fails  to  appreciate  the  lovely  picture;  and  the 
tired  men  who  have  that  wain  to  icloaddo 
not,  usually,  grow  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
beauties  of  the  scene:  aud  the  real  Maud  Mul¬ 
ler  is  far  too  tired  for  idle  dreaming. 

Tne  small  brown  cottage  on  the  hillside,  or 
the  white  house  nestling  among  the  trees,  with 
its  porch  covered  with  honeysuckle,  climbing 
roses  and  clematis  is  “a  poem  in  itself;”  but 
the  broken  door-step,  the  slanting,  slippery, 
cellar  stairs  around  the  corner,  the  worn-out 
pump,  the  empty  wood-house,  and  the  smok¬ 
ing  stove  are  hard,  unbending  pr.  se. 

Some  pleasant  afternoon  we  set  out  for  a 
quiet  walk  to  a  high  hill  about  a  mile  away 
We  follow  the  path  as  it  winds  through  the 
green  fields  and  the  shady  woods.  At  length, 
after  a  toilsome  climb,  we  reach  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  We  turn  our  eyes  toward  the 
west  and  view  the  picture  Dame  Nature  has 
painted  for  us.  A  friendly  cloud  floats  lazily 
between  us  and  the  sun,  but  does  not  prevent 
the  latter’s  rays  from  falling  on  the  lake  below^ 
whose  every  tiny  ripple  reflects  the  golden 
light.  At  our  left  are  the  chestnut  woods 
through  which  we  have  just  passed,  and 
farther  down  a  little  stream  bursts  forth,  aud 
singing  softly  to  itself,  makes  its  way,  with 
many  a  graceful  curve,  to  the  lake  before  us. 
At  our  right  in  the  distance  rise  other  hills 
clad  in  robes  of  living  green.  Sheep  aud 
cattle  are  feeding  on  the  hillside.  Rich  fields 
of  waving  wheat  and  corn  stretch  out  before 
us.  Here  and  there,  half  hidden  by  the  trees, 
a  handsome  house  is  seen.  Flowers  are 
blooming  on  every  side.  Birds  are  flitting  to 
and  fro.  Out  upon  the  water  a  steamer 
freighted  with  happy  youth  is  gliding  swiftly 
by,  and  from  its  deck  strains  of  joyous  music 
float  upon  the  breeze.  In  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  scene  we  say,  “Surely  the  Happy 
Valley  is  before  us!”  But  is  it  so?  This  home 
you  so  much  admire  was  indeed  a  happy  one> 
but  the  light  has  gone  out,  for  Death  entered 


Does  rot  get  veil  of  itself;  it  requires  careful, 
persistent  attention  and  a  remedy  that  will  assist 
nature  to  throw  off  the  causes  and  tone  up  the 
digestive  organs  till  they  perform  their  duties 
willingly.  Among  the  agonies  experienced  by  the 
dyspeptic,  are  distress  before  or  after  eating,  loss 
of  appetite,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  wind  or 
gas  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  heart-bum,  sour 
stomach,  etc.,  causing  mental  depression,  nervous 
irritability  and  sleeplessness.  If  you  are  dis¬ 
couraged  be  of  good  cheer  and  try  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  It  has  cured  hundreds,  it  will  cure  you. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

lOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

Regulate  the  Regulator  with  Warner’s 
Log  Cabiu  Sarsaparilla,  manufactured  by  the 
proprietors  of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure.  Largest 
bottle  in  the  market.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Th«  WITTIEST,  PRETTIEST  JUVENILES 

QUEER  PEOPLE  i’almer  Cox 


GIANTS  A  WINGS  A/ 

GOBLINS 

$1.00^  75c. 

By  Mail'. 


PAWS  A 
CLAWS 
$1.00 


(TCI  op  fin  cut  of  the.  Frog  find  the  Mouse.) 
Full  of  the  oddest  pranks.  clinriniiiK  stories  and 
luiiKli-provokinw  illustrations  by  the  l’rince  of 
Juvenile  artists.  Selling  immensely.  Critics 
.say  ot*  it :  "  It  sets  my  little  folks  wild  with  delight. — 
Hob.  (  lintonB.  Fisk.  "Hon' l  tend  me  another  for  Ican't 
get  th-  ,  hi  dren  to  bed."— R.  H.  Conwell.  I)  D.  "Incom¬ 
parably  neat  and  elegant."— Hon.  S.  S.  Cox.  u Fascinat¬ 
ing  a.  /F.sop  and  Uncle  Kemue."— Hon. Howard  Crosby. 

ACF.NTS  WANTED.  HUBBARD  BROS. 
vbilndel»liia,  C  liicngo,  or  Kansas  City. 


60L»  MEDAL,  PARIS,  I87S, 

BAKER’S 


_  Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which,  the  excess  ot 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  ty-te 
times  the  strength,  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
ca  coating  leas  than  one  cent  a 
cuf.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  tor  invalids  a* 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  GrocerVeverytnrhere. 

f.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass, 


WORK 


FO  It  A  T,L  830  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Samples  worth  $5  and  particulars 
free.  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


PEACH  TREES, 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES. 

Apple  Trees. 

Varieties  for  all  sections  North  and  South.  Special 
colled  ion  of  winter  ke  pers  for  sections  where  North¬ 
ern  varieties  do  not  succeed.  Pears,  «  berry  and 
Quince  Trees,  Grape  Viiien.  *lia«le  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees.  For  sale  Cheap.  80  page  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  The  RANDOLPH  PETERS  NURSERY  Co. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  Wilmington.  Del. 
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TRIAL  TRIP. 


A  SAFE  TRIP. 

Both  Three  Months  for  Only 


The  character  of  the  Courier-Journal 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Henry 
Watteiison  is  thoroughly  known. 

Under  this  Unusual  Offer  all  Sub¬ 
scriptions  must  be  sent  to  the 

COURIER-JOURNAL, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


and  the  baby  voice  is  hushed  and  the  baby 
form  is  now  resting  in  the  quiet  churchyard 
beyond  that  little  grove.  There  Insanity 
stretched  out  his  arm  and  laid  his  withering 
curse  upon  a  son  and  brother.  Into  that 
home  the  demon  Rum  came  and  stole  the 
father’s  pride,  the  mother’s  idol.  This  house 
with  all  its  elegant  surroundings  is  inhabited 
by  one  who  deals  out  death  unto  his  brother 
man;  while  over  yonder  Infidelity  reigns  su¬ 
preme:  and  that  lake,  so  smooth  and  bright, 
holds  many  a  form  beneath  its  treacherous 
waves.  So  it  is  every  where.  As  long  as  sin 
is  in  this  world  the  vale  of  Perfect  Happiness 
cannot  be  found.  Truly 

“This  life  Is  not  all  sunshine, 

Nor  is  it  all  shade.’'’ 

and  it  is  perhaps  best  to  look  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  sunny  side  and  forget  the  shad¬ 
ows  if  we  can.  Yes;  it  has  a  bright  side  and, 
although  in  poems  and  paintings  the  disagree¬ 
able  things  are  omitted  and  the  beauties  some¬ 
times  exaggerated,  still  there  are  many  beau¬ 
tiful  things  that  have  never  been  mentioned, 
many  delicate  tints  and  changing  scenes  that 
cannot  be  pictured  with  an  artist’s  brush,  and 
much  peace  and  happiness  that  can  be  known 
only  by  experience.  True,  there  are  many 
annoyances  there,  but  where  are  annoyances 
not  found?  Troubles  and  trials  are  there,  but 
they,  too,  are  everywhere.  Hard  work  is 
there,  but  in  what  department  of  life  is  suc¬ 
cess  to  be  attained  without  hard  work? 
Though  there  may  be  toil  and  worry  there  are 
also  rest  and  joy.  If  there  is  but  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  thought  and  actions  of  the  great, 
busy  world  outside,  there  is  also  but  little 
knowledge  of  its  vices.  There  may  be  only  a 
few  opportunities  for  acquiring  the  graces  and 
accomplishments  of  cultivated  society,  but 
there  are  also  but  few  temptations  to  sin  and 
folly.  The  enjoyments  of  such  a  life  may  be 
commonplace,  but  they  are  none  the  less  real. 
That  very  lack  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
life  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings.  Do  you 
despair  of  doing  good,  of  making  the  world 
the  better  for  your  life  because  your  lot  has 
been  cast  amid  rustic  scenes,  away  from  the 
whirl  and  activity  of  the  thronging  crowd? 
Rather  should  you  say,  “The  lines  arefalkn 
unto  me  in  pleasant  places;  yea,  I  have  a 
goodly  heritage.” 

True  worth  cannot  be  hidden  in  the  forest 
depth  or  in  a  frontier  home.  It  will  make 
itself  felt  as  well  in  the  unlettered  peasant  and 
humble  servant  of  toil  as  in  the  learned  phil¬ 
osopher  or  the  ruler  of  the  land. 

“  ’Tls  not  chance  nor  yet  fate, 

’Tis  the  greatness  born  with  him  and  in  him, 

That  makes  a  man  gr,  at.” 

Many  a  truly  great  and  noble  man,  many  a 
benefactor  of  the  race,  has  lived  and  died,  un¬ 
known  outside  of  the  walls  of  a  country  home. 
Rut  does  not  your  ambition  soar  to  greater 
bights?  It  has  been  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
prominent  men  in  our  laud  spent  their  boyhood 
days  in  country  homes.  There  in  their  daily 
work  they  learned,  “to  do  with  their  might 
what  their  hands  found  to  do”  and  thus  fitted 
themselves  tor  the  duties  of  after  life  in  what¬ 
ever  position  they  were  placed.  .Lincoln’s 
youth  was  spent  in  poverty  and  seclusion  in 
the  backwoods  of  Illinois;  and  Garfield  was 
‘  only  a  country  boy,  an  Ohio  farmer’s  son  ;j 
and  yet  to-day  their  names  are  honored  and 
they  are  remembered  as  two  of  “  Columbia’s 
noblest  sons.”  In  the  old  weather-beaten 
school-house,  or  in  the  fields  around  it,  many 
a  lesson  is  learned  that  is  not  found  in  text¬ 
books.  With  changing  teachers  and  with  so 
many  facilties  for  fun,  it  sometimes  takes  long 
to  master  books;  but  there  are  other  things  to 
gain,  and  the  short  recesses  and  the  noontime 
are  tilled  with  pleasure  and  with  good.  Brave 
hearts,  as  well  as  cultured  minds,  are  needed 
for  the  struggle  with  the  world  and  with  the 
evil  in  it,  and  there  both  of  these  may  be  ac¬ 
quired.  “Seed  time  and  harvest  and  cold  and 
heat  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  aud 
night:”  each  has  its  lesson  of  faith  and  hope 
and  love  to  teach. 

When  we  see  the  white  clouds  in  massive 
piles  above  us,  with  the  glorious  sunlight  rest¬ 
ing  on  them  we  are  reminded  of  the  time  when 
the  “  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of 
Heaven  with  pow  er  and  great  glory-” 

“There’s  nothing  bright, .above,  below, 

From  flowers  that  bloom  to  stars  that  glow, 

But  in  its  light  my  soul  can  see 
Some  feature  of  that  Deity.” 

“And  then,  I’ve  just  been  thinkiu’  that  when  a’  thing 
here’s  sae  bricht. 

The  sun  in  a’  its  grandeur,  an’  the  mune  wi’  quiverin 
Ucht, 

The  ocean  1*  the  simmer,  or  the  woodlan’  i’the  spring; 
What  maun  it  be  up  youner  1’  the  pala-e  o’  the  King?”' 
Oh,  “It’s  a  bonnie,  bonnie  warl  that  we’re  livin’  in  the 
noo, 

An’  sunny  is  the’  lan’  we  often  traivei  throo’;” 

And  yet  “this  is  not  our  abiding  place”  but  “we  seek 
a  better  country,  that  is  an  heavenly”  "where  Christ 
sltteih  at  the  right  hand  of  God;”  and  we  know  that 
"in  His  presence  there  is  fullness  of  joy  and  at  His 
jilgbt  hand  there  are  pleasures  forevermore.” 

ELLEN  LORIN. 


I  find  your  paper  interesting  and  instruct¬ 
ive.  I  am  interested  in  poultry,  and  hope  you 
.will  give  that  subject  as  much  room  as  you 
can.  My  season’s  result  to  date,  from  eight 
hens,  (Light  Brahmas), commencing  May  1st.  is, 
eggs,  534;  chickens,  49,  3^  months  old  and 
under,  every  one  lively  and  healthy.  I  shall 
look  with  interest  for  anything  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  especially  the  crosses  you  are  trying  with 
Dorkings,  etc. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass.  g,p.h. 


NUTSHELLS  OF  POULTRY  FACTS. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

The  advantages  of  the  pure  breeds  cannot 
be  overlooked  if  success  in  poultry-keeping 
is  to  be  assured.  A  knowledge  of  the  breeds 
enables  the  poultry  man  to  select  the  breeds  best 
adapted  for  the  purposes  required.  When  the 
fowls  are  “mixed”  their  duties  differ.  No 
system  can  be  practiced  without  the  use  of 
pure  breeds.  This  is  the  first  point  to  learn  in 
keeping  poultry,  for  upon  the  selection  of  the 
proper  breed  depends  the  profit  or  loss. 

Before  entering  into  the  poultry  business, 
have  some  object  in  view.  There  are  several 
blanches— selling  eggs  only,  raising  broil¬ 
ers,  aud  marketing  fowls  and  capons.  No  sin¬ 
gle  breed  of  fowls  will  answer  all  these  require¬ 
ments.  If  the  object  is  to  secure  eggs,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  sale  of  fowls,  a  non-sitting 
breed  is  best.  If  the  broilers  and  fowls  are 
objects  the  market  breeds  should  be  preferred. 
It  is  not  sate  to  attempt  to  substitute  a  special 
breed  for  one  entirely  different.  Have  a 
special  object  and  seek  to  excel  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

Do  not  construct  a  poultry  house  for  your 
own  convenience.  Elaborately  built  poultry 
houses  stand  as  monuments  of  failure.  They 
swallow  capital  and  increase  the  cost.  Bear 
in  mind  that  interest  on  capital  must  be  paid 
even  to  yourself.  The  profit  is  that  over  aud 
above  all  cost,  interest  on  capital  included. 
I  he  poultry  house  should  be  built  with  a  view 
of  promoting  the  comfort  of  the  fowls  and 
keeping  them  in  a  proper  condition  for  lay¬ 
ing. 

Economy  is  always  commendable.  Economy 
in  constructing  a  poultry  house  means  that 
you  should  secure  the  greatest  space  on  the 
floor,  at  the  least  cost.  There  are  hundreds  of 
designs  of  poultry  houses,  but  the  best  has 
not  yet  been  discovered,  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
preference.  I  prefer  one  that  has  the  floor 
raised  three  feet  off  the  ground,  the  space 
closed  on  three  sides,  and  open  to  the  south,  so 
that,  it  will  serve  as  a  covered  run  in  incle¬ 
ment  weather.  The  nests  and  roosts  may  be 
on  the  floor  above. 

Birds  always  prefer  the  open  air.  They  do 
not  favor  remaining  indoors,  no  matter  how 
cleau  and  bright  the  poultry  house  may  be. 
They  seem  to  object  to  being  entirely  inclos¬ 
ed,  but  they  will  willingly  resort  to  opensheos 
or  any  shelter  that  protects  them  from  the 
wind. 

A  flock  may  be  composed  of  some  of  the 
best  layers  to  be  found,  yet  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  secured  may  be  low.  This  is  due  to 
some  of.the  hens  being  unprofitable.  Do  not 
condemn  the  whole  flock  but  select  the  best 
and  send  the  others  to  the  market.  In  this 
manner  a  gradual  improvement  will  be  made. 
It  is  the  drone  that  entails  extra  expense. 

As  I  propose.to  take  up  the  several  branches 
of  the  poultry  business,  in  order  to  give  a  few 
hints  to  some  who  may  be  inexperienced,  I 
have  c  alled  attention  to  the  above  as  being 
important  under  all  circumstances,  aud  sup¬ 
posing  the  pouliryman  desires  lo  make  eggs 
a  specialty  l  will  call  his  attention  to  a  few 
encouraging  facts,  as  follows: 

A  small  hen  will  lay  as  large  eggs  as  will  a 
heavy  hen,  and  requires  less  room. 

Fresh  eggs  are  always  in  demand, and  at  good 
prices,  no  matter  what  the  market  quotations 
may  be.  Assure  your  customers  that  your 
eggs  are  collected  daily,  aud  only  from  your 
own  yards,  and  you  can  dictate  the  price. 
To  test  this  go  into  the  market  and  tiy  to 
procure  eggs  known  to  be  strictly  fresh 
— not  over  34  hours  old. 

Always  assort  your  eggs.  Do  not  have 
several  colors  and  sizes  together.  Put  the 
dark  eggs  in  one  basket  and  the  light  ones 
in  another,  and  pick  out  the  small  ones  to  be 
sold  separately.  It  will  pay,  and  assist  in 
securing  you  a  reputation.  The  New  York 
markets  prefer  light  eggs  and  the  Boston 
markets  dark  ones. 

Endeavor  to  keep  hens  instead  of  pullets,  as 
the  eggs  will  then  be  more  uniform.  A  hen 
will  lay  well  until  sho  is  six  or  seven  years 
old.  It  is  time  to  replace  them  only  when 
they  begin  to  tail.  As  long  as  they  lay  well 
keep  them. 

Never  use  stale  eggs  for  nest  eggs.  Nest 


egg  gourds  are  best.  A  single  stale  egg  may 
ruin  your  reputation. 

The  non-sitting  breeds  will  lay  as  well  in 
winter  as  the  sitters  if  they  are  kept  warm 
and  comfortable.  The  first  desideratum  in 
winter  is  warmth. 

Better  prices  are  obtained  in  winter,  but 
the  cost  of  production  in  summer  is  less. 

If  a  hen  lays  one  egg  a  week  she  will  pay  all 
expenses  of  keep.  Every  egg  over  is  profit. 
The  greater  the  number  of  eggs  secured,  the 
lower  the  cost  of  each  egg  proportionally. 

Always  ship  eggs  the  day  they  are  layed,  if 
possible.  The  frequency  of  arrival  of  the 
eggs  assures  customers  that  an  egg  does  not 
remain  sufficiently  long  with  you  to  become 
stale. 

When  egg  production  alone  is  your  object 
you  need  no  males.  The  hens  will  lay  as  well 
without  them  (sometimes  better),  aud  the  eggs 
will  keep  three  times  as  long. 

Never  ship  an  egg  that  is  dirty,  or  in  any 
manner  soiled.  The  appearance  is  a  prime 
factor  in  the  sale  of  any  article. 

1  he  non-sitting  breeds  are  Leghorns,  Ham- 
burgs,  Red  Caps,  Minorcas,  Black  Spanish, 
Polish,  Houdans,  Crfevecoeurs,and  La  Fifeches. 


PERSONALS. 

John  P.  St.John  is  stumping  Pennsylvania 
for  the  Prouibitionists.  It  is  said  tnat  he 
gets  $50  a  night  for  his  labors. 

Governor  Ames  of  Massachusetts,  has  re¬ 
covered  entirely  from  his  recent  illness,  and 
has  gone  to  Boston  for  the  winter. 

The  recent  report  that  millionare  Flood,  of 
California,  had  died  in  Germany,  turns  out  to 
have  been  untrue.  He  is  still  a  very  sick  man, 
however,  but  may  pull  through. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Fernald  has  a  remarkably 
fine  collection  of  leaf  destroying  moths.  He 
has  been  years  in  making  it  and  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

John  L.  Sullivan  is  only  twenty- nine 
years  of  age.  It  is  said  that  he  has  made 
and  spent  $300,000  in  the  last  three  years*  and 
now,  with  an  impaired  constitution  and  a 
weakened  right  arm,  he  once  more  face3  the 
problem  of  life. 

Samuel  B.  Hale,  of  Samuel  B.  Hale  &  Co., 
bankers,  has  just  died  at  Buenos  Ayres.  He 
leaves  a  fortune  of  $15,000,000  to  his  daughter. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Pearson  of  Boston.  Mr.  Hale 
was  born  at  Groton,  Mass.,  in  1301,  and  went 
to  the  Argt  ntine  Republic  in  1834.  His  for¬ 
tune  was  amassed  in  trade,  banking  aud  cat¬ 
tle  raising. 

—Seth  Allen,  aged  11,  of  Columbia  Falls 
Me.,  is  a  likely  lad,  aud  will  make  his  way  in 
the  world.  When  he  was  eight  years  old  he 
picked  blueberries  enough  to  buy  a  pair  of 
steer  calves  in  the  fall.  He  broke  them  next 
winter, ,and  the  following  ’winter  hauled  laths- 
from  the  mills,  aud  thus  earned  enougn  to  pay, 
for  winieriDg  them.  Last  winter  he  hauled 
wood  with  them  and  did  other  jobs  enough  to 
pay  for  their  keeping,  and  now  has  a  well- 
grown  yoke  of  cattle  worth  $75,  which  he 
proposes  to  sell.  He  will  then  raise  another 
pair  of  calves. 

The  King  of  Italy  is  known-  for  his  tem¬ 
perance  in  all  things,  except  smoking.  He  is 
an  exceedingly  small  eater,  and  as  to  drink, 
his  guests  may  have  it  in  plenty  but  his  own 
favorite  “  tipple”  is  water.  Lately  on  being 
told  that  his  ill-health  and  nervousness  were 
due  to  excessive  smoking,  he  said:  “Fromthis 
day  forth  I  will  not  smoke  another  cigar,  or 
anything  in  the  shape  of  tobacco.”  The  result 
has  been  a  most  noticeable  improvement  in  his 
health.  King  Humbert  is  a  man  of  iron  will, 
and  no  one  doubts  that  he  will  keep  his  pledge 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

General  Goff,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Goveinor  of  West  Virginia,  during  the 
war  was  taken  prisoner  aud  shut  up  in  Libby 
Prison.  Boon  after,  one  Major  Armsey,  a 
Confederate,  was  captured  aud  sentenced  to 
be  put  to  death  as  a  spy.  The  Rebel  author¬ 
ities  threatened  to  make  reprisal  by  hanging 
General  Goff.  The  latter  heard  of  it  aud 
wrote  to  President  Lincoln:  “If  Major 
Armsey  is  guilty,  he  should  be  executed,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  consequences  to  me.  The  life 
of  a  single  soldier,  no  matter  who  he  may  be, 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  adherence  to  a 
great  principle.” 


$U,$r*Ua»cmt.$i  gutatising. 


Are  you  going  South— to  Califor¬ 
nia,  or  to  Europe  ?  If  you  are 
you  want  a 

enable  ?ouK0DAKCa,T,era 

to  secure  a 

compete  pictorial  history  of  your 
journey.  Auyuudy  can  use  It- 
Loaded  for  1O0  install  taueous 

Price  8A5-00.  Sea<i  tor  descriptive  circa- 

The  Zantaaa  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co , 

Kocukstub,  N.  Y. 


LOG  CABIN  LOGIC. 


Brawn  and  Brain  I 

The  powerful  engine,  with  its  wonderfu 
propelling  power,  coupled  to  the  long  train 
full-freighted  with  the  richest  fabrics  of  Ihe 
intellectual  looms  of  the  centuries — what  ob¬ 
stacles  can  stay  the  progress  of  this  mighty 
force,  when  once  under  full  steam  along  life’s 
highway  ? 

The  American  with  brawn  and  brain  does 
not  see  the  necessity  for  titles  of  nobility;  does 
not  care  for  elevation  by  descent,  he  can  reach 
out  and  pluck  the  stars. 

But  with  brawn  or  brain  impaired,  a  man 
is  badly  handicapped  in  the  mad  race  for  suc¬ 
cess,  which  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  the 
present  age. 

The  physical  system  is  a  most  intricate  piece 
of  machinery.  It  ought  to  be  kept  well-regu¬ 
lated,  so  that  it  will  work  harmoniously  m  all 
jts  parts;  then  it  is  capable  of  an  immense 
amount  of  work. 

It  is  said  that  a  watch,  if  expected  to  keep 
perfect  time,  must  be  wound  daily.  It  will 
not  keep  good  time  unless  it  “runs  regular.”1 
More  men  break  down  because  they  don’t 
“  run  regular  ”  than  for  aDy  other  reason. 

It  is  claimed  by  physicians  that  few  men  are 
killed  by  hard  work.  It  is  to  the  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  modern  social  life  that  the  high  death- 
rat0  is  due.  Men  burn  their  candle  at  both 
ends,  then  wonder  why  it  burns  out  so  quick¬ 
ly-' 

The  main  thing  in  keeping  the  human  ma¬ 
chine  in  good  working  order  is  to  keep  the 
regulator  all  right.  “  The  blood  is  the  life,” 
aud  sound  health  is  assured  so  long  as  the 
blood  Bows  through  the  veins  a  limpid  stream 
of  purity. 

Regulate  the  regulator  with  Warner’s  Log 
Cabin  Sarsaparilla,  the  old-fashioned  blood 
purifier,  prepared  after  the  best  formula  in 
use  by  our  ancestors  in  good  old  Log  Cabin 
days,  and  with  the  vigor  of  brawn  and  brain 
which  must  ensue,  in  your  life’s  lexicon  you 
will  find  no  such  word  as  fail. 


UNIVERSITY  oi  the  STATE  oi  NEW  YORK 
AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  CbLLEGC 

■  139  &  141  West  54th  Street,  New  York  City.  L* 

Chartered  under  General  Laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  1S75,  and  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1SS6. 
•The  regular  Course  of  Lectures  commenced  In  Oc¬ 
tober.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap-- 
plicatlon  to  •  DR.  A.  LIAUTAIM),  V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


CJXICA.GO 

VE1ERINAHY  COLLEGE, 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  Teaching  and  Clinical  Ad¬ 
vantages  Unschi’assed.  Session  of  1888-» 
commences  October  1st.  J3r*For  Catalogue  and 
further  information,  address  the  Seeretarv. 

JOSEPH  IIVGIIKS,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S., 
251D  aiwl  Slate  Street.  Chicago. 


THE  NEW 
I  M  PRO  V  KV> 

UNI  V.E  RSALI 

ATC  H  E  K. 

It  is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  heat  regulator 
and  the  only  moisture 
regulator  in  the  world. 
Batteries,  clocks,  and 
all  complications  a- 
voided.  I'  IN'  IYER. 
SAE  HATCH ER 
CO.,  Elmira,  N  Y. 


If 


WANT 


EVER  MADE  y|f‘l 
For  Cooking  Feed 
for  -took,  Heating 
M'lk  or  «  liter  in 
Dairies,  >mall 
Cheese  Factories  ; 
tor  Hath  -  Rooms, 

Eli iitulrics  scald- ,  . 
mg  Hogs,  Etc.  Ad- 
dress  .7  K.  IM' «  I  NT<»N  dfc 
Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 


CO., 


Rll  nOINH  to  buy  a  new  HARNESS?  Ifso 
■  U.  UUI  first  send  to  KING  &  <  O  ,  owe 

go.  N.  Y.,  for  Catalogue  Money  saved  by  ordering 
direct.  5-A  Horse  BLANKETS  a  specialty. 

BLACKSMll  H1NG  on  the  FARM 

iYLTT  arid  .mon,:v  ».v  usitiK  llolf.  telebraUiJ 

FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS For  §20 

lmdmml ths*  TTools^ Hand 
HOLT  MFG.  CO.,  Central  >>  uy  Cleveland,  O, 


Hold  Your  June  Butter  for  a  January  Pr'ce. 


It  positively  prevents  Butter  from  ever 
becoming  Rancid,  and  causes  it  to  retain  its  fresh¬ 
ness,  aroma,  and  flue  flavor  for  months  -even  when 
exposed  to  atmospheric  Influences  for  a  long  time 
Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  pap  is.  Also 

country!* ' 'send  f^^lrctuw.^  throUghout  tne 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

bootot  West  11th  Street,  New  York  City* 
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fynnovcnts. 


SAD  WASTE  OF  TIME. 

There  wob  a  man  who  hart  a  clock, 

HIh  name  was  Matthew  Meares, 

He  wound  It  nicely  every  day, 

For  many,  many  yea-s. 

At  last  Ills  precious  timepiece  pro  veil 
An  eight  day  clock  to  bo. 

And  a  madder  man  than  Mr  Meares 
I  would  not  wish  to  see. 

— Jeweler's  Weekly. 

Nature  combs  the  rooster’s  bead,  but 
woman  has  [to  comb  her  own. — Baltimore 
Democrat. 

Strange  that  breaking  both  wings  of  an 
army  is  the  surest  way  to  make  it  fly. — Agri¬ 
cultural  Epitomist. 

A  philosopher,  who  had  married  an  ig¬ 
norant  girl,  used  to  call  her  “brown  sugar,” 
because,  he  said,  she  was  sweet  but  unrefined. 
— Michigan  Farmer. 

“I  say,  my  man,  are^those  grapes  fresh?” 
“Oh,  yah;  schust  picked.”  “Well  now, 
how  about  the  chickens?”  “Dem  is  schust 
picked,  too.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Brown  (finishing  his  story):  “Now  that  is 
what  I  call— well,  gruesome.”  Robinson: 
“Right  you  are,  old  man;  at  least  it  grew 
some  since  I  heard  it  last.” — New  Haven  News. 

“Do  you  believe  there  is  such  thing  as  luck  I” 
asked  a  young  man  of  an  old  bachelor.  “I  do, 
I’ve  had  proof  of  it.”  “In  what  way?”  “I 
was  refused  by  five  girls  when  I  was  a  young 
man.” — Merchant  Traveler. 

Clerk  (to  busy  employer):  “There  is  a 
gentleman  outside,  sir,  who  says  that  he  is  a 
very  old  friend  of  your  father’s.” 

Busy  Employer:  “Tell  him  I’m  sorry,  but 
my  father  is  dead.” — Life. 

“I  know  my  defects,”  said  B-jenkins  pomp¬ 
ously;  and  as  the  bystanders  looked  at  him 
admiringly,  one  of  them  whispered  to  another 
softly:  “What  an  awful  lot  that  man  must 
know  1” — Somerville  Journal. 

“How  to  keep  the  girls  on  the  farm”  was 
recently  discussed  at  an  agricultural  meeting 
in  a  country  town.  The  Norristown  Herald 
recommends  that  a  barbed  wire-fence  six  feet 
high  be  built  around  the  farm. — Texas  Sift¬ 
ings. 

Charlie  (walking  out  with  his  sweetheart) :  - 
“Now  that  we  are  in  the  country,  darling,  we 
can  tell  our  little  love  stories  without  fear  of 
being  overheard.”  Mabel:  “Hush,  Charlie! 
You  must  remember  that  even  corn  has  ears.” 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

No  time  to  lose. — First  New-Yorker  (on 
Broadway):  “What’s  your  hurry,  Brown?” 
Second  New-Yorker  (breathlessly:  “Hanged 
if  I  know!  What’s  yours?”  First  New- 
Yorker:  “Hanged  if  I  knowl  Let’s  go  and 
take  something.” — Life. 

Wife:  “I  was  so  amused  to-day,  John.  I 
was  sitting  in  the  Eden  Musee,  and  was  ac¬ 
tually  taken  for  one  of  the  figures  by  an  old 
lady.  It  was  too  funny.”  Husband:  “Ha,  ha 
ha!  It  must  have  been.  Where  were  you 
sitting,  my  dear,  in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors?” 
— New  York  World. 

Friend:  “How  did  you  pass  your  civil- 
service  examination?”  Applicant:  “To  tell 
the  truth,  I  didn’t  get  a  very  good  mark.  I 
don’t  know,  but  I  expect  I’ve  slipped  up.” 
“The  questions  bothered  you,  didn’t  they?” 

“Not a  bit.  It  was  the  answers  that  wor¬ 
ried  me.” — Texas  Siftings. 

“But  I  don’t  understand  about  this  phono¬ 
graph.  How  is  it  done?  Wnat  is  it  like?” 
“Why,  it  is  simply  talking  to  a  machine  in¬ 
stead  of  to  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.”  ^“Talking 
to  a  machine?”  “Yes,  talking  to  a  machine; 
not  precisely  as  I’m  doing  now,  but  much  the 
same.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Hard-up  Gent:  “Say,  Boss,  can’t  yer  give 
a  feller  a  few  cents  to  help  him  along?”  Mr. 
Delawnev;  “Why  don’t  you  do  something 
faw  yaw  own  living?  You  had  bettah  ask  for 
bwains  instead  of  money.”  Hard-up  Gent: 
“Well,  Boss,  I  asked  yer  for  what  I  thought 
yer  had  the  most  of.” — Life. 

There  was  once  an  Irishman  who 
went  into  a  store  and  asked  for  a  spur 
“Why,”  said  the  dealer,  “we  don’t  sell  one 
spur  at  a  time;  we  sell  them  in  pairs.  One 
spur  would  do  you  no  good.”  “Qch,”  replied 
Fat,  “sure,  if  wan  side  av  the  baste  wint, 
wouldn’t  the  other  side  go  too?” — Iowa  State 
Register. 


Millie  SGYOLVEKS.  Bend  stamp  ror  price 
Vallnd  list  to  J.  If.  Johnston  &  Son, Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE  COLD  WATER  DIP  (Thymo-Cresol)  iso 
handy,  sure, safe, abso¬ 
lutely  NON-POISON- 
OUS  REMEDY  for 
Lice, Fleas, Ticks, Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-Stock.  Used  and  recommen¬ 
ded  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Savage  «  Farnum.Impor- 


tjrs  and  Breeders  i 
'rench 


i.impo 

- — _ _ of  Per- 

cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses.lsIandHomeStocfe 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  Weoffera 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, wo  guaran¬ 
tee  ourstock.makeprlces 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Snvage  «fc  Farnum, 
Dktroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


Beautiful  New  Upright.  Piano, 
Rosewood  Case,  only  *1(>J>.  New 
Organs,  only  #31.  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gains  Ever  Offered.  Est.  28  Years. 
GKM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 
Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A, 


A  WARNING. 

The  little  boy  has  been  playing  “  hookey,”  and  on  his  way  home  happens  to  stumble  across 
a  rock  with  a  Salvation  Army  inscription  on  it,  that’s  all. 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES, 

OLI)  AND  RELIABLE, 

ARK  STILL  OFFERING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  YOUNG,  SMOOTH,  THRIFTY  STOCK  IN 

AMERICA. 

HUDDED  APPLES,  STANDARD  PEARS.  DWARF  FEARS  (High  and  Low  Headed), 
PLUMS.  CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  OUNCES,  RUSSIAN  APRICOTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  and  a  lull  line  oi 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  etc.  Also  Extra  Sized  STANDARD  PEARS  of  the  Finest  Quality. 
Special  Inducements  to  IluyerH  in  large  quantities.  Trade  List  out  August  1st. 

SMITHS*,  POW£LL  &  LIMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CANTON  IKON  ROOFING  CO., 

(ANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 

STEEL  ROOFI1V&. 

Made  of  genuine  Sheet  Steel  and  Calnmineti  Steel.  Also 
CORRUGATED  IRON  Pooling  and  Siding.  Beaded  Iron  Celling  and 
Siding,  Crimped  Edge  Hoofing  and  Siding,  Roof  Paint.  Roofer's  Paper,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  List,  erd  Samples.  Me”'  Rural  New-Yorker. 


™  SCIENTIFICSSS 

he  BEST  MILLon  EARTH 

lias  our  SAFETY  BOTTOM  intended  to  prevent  breakage  should 

Iron  accidentally  get  iuto  Mill.  Other  liuprovuiuenU  udapt  Mill  to  grinding 

EAR  CORN  with  SHUCKS  on. 

A  great  saving  of  feed  as  well  as  labor  of  Husking. 

The  coming  Feed  for  practical,  economical  Feeders. 
Try  it.  Can  only  be  made  practically  on  the  Scientific 

which  also  grinds  any  and  all  other  kinds  of  Grain. 

E  GUARANTIEE  and  better  results 

be  obtained  with  any  other  Mill. 

PI  I  A  DA  IUTPE  t,]°  strongest,  the  simp- 
Ldi  U  r\  1%  r\  IH  I  E,  Cilest  and  the  cheapest  Mill 
if  work,  life-time  of  plates,  and  other 

Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 

for  all  Powers.  All  fully  guaranteed. 

Catalogue.  Address  THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


,K 


ELLY’S  DUPLEX  GRINDING  MILL 


BETTER  than  the  “BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH.” 

For  CORN  and  COB  and  all  kinds  of  CRAIN. 


E  _ 

51  the  Revolving  Burr, 


only  Mill  that  grinds  on  both  sides  OL 

GRINDING  SURFACE  of  any  other  Mill 

warranted.  Our  new  band  book  for  Farmers  and  Feeders  sent  Free. 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &.  THRESHER  CO.  Springfield, 


The 

rr,  giving  Double  the 
made.  Every  Mill  fully 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

C'  fnuoklo  Joint  and  Screw  Press- 
GrntPrs,  Elevators,  Pumps 
■* ‘  r  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo., 

118  W.WatkuSt.,S  kacubk.N.Y, 


®  -*?  CENTRIFUGAL -GOVERNOR 


THE  DANA 


/ 


WINDMILL 


^•Th  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
♦  Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
latlon.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THK  DANA  WINDMIXX  CO., 

rAIRlIAVKX,  MASS. ,  D.  S.  A. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES.  ! 

"T^eatest  Inducemenl^ver  of 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  gel 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tens  and  UofTees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Mosi 
Bose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set.  i 
Band  Moss  Bose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  addreBf 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
V.O.lloxm  81  and  88  Vesey  St.,  Now  York. 


DO  IT  JIT  ONCE! 


The  Best 

Home  Paper 

Is  America. 


Send  your  address  on  a  Postal  Card 
to  tlie  Press  Company,  Limited, 
Bliila.,  Penn.,  and  get  a  Sample 
Copy  3Pree. 


WARRANTED 

the  tower,  and  that  our 
Geared  Wind  Mills 
have  double  the  power 
of  all  other  mills. 
Mfrs.ofTanks.WInd  ^ 
Mill  supplies,  and 
the  Celebrated 


CHALLENGE 

FeedGrinder8, 

HORSEPOWERS* 

CORN  SHELLERS, 

PUMPS  and 
BRASS 

CYLINDERS  ^"~ALW  A 

and  ir\nc»Jue  Sfl BUY  the  B* 
«ood  AGENTS  WANTED. 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MULT.  *  FEED  fflT.T*  c 
BATAVIA,  KANE  CO„ 


IDEAL  FEED  MILL 


AND  POWER  COMBINED  (IMPROVED). 

Grinds  all  kinds  of  Shelled  Grain  and  Ear  Corn, 
drives  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saws.  Etc.  Lightest 
draft,  strongest  and  best,  fully  warranted.  Send 
for  catalogue  showing  full  line  of  Feed  Mills,  Two 
and  Four-Horse  Powers,  Wood  Saws,  etc. 

NTOVKK  MFG.  CO.,  Freeport,  III. 


Weak  will-power,  from  physical  causes 
deranges  a  man’s  life  in  every  direction 
Every  one  will  strengthen  his  will  powers,  as 
well  as  his  bodily  powers,  by  using  Warner’s 
Log  Cabin  Sarsaparilla.  It  is  guaranteed  the 
best.  Sold  by  your  druggists  for  $1.  Contains 
120  doses.  Take  no  other  for  it. 


MAST,  F00S&G0., 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP. 

IKON  TURBINE  WINDMILL. 
UUCKE'  E  w  K OUGHT-1  EON  PUNCHED 
KAIL  FENCE 

BUCKE1E  I, AWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  HOSE  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 


ages 

Regulating  Wind  Mill  made 
Fun  Instructions  for  erecting' sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  M ills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
ANI)  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BELLE  CITY 

Feed  &  Ensilage 

CUTTERS. 

All  sizes.  Only  self 
feeder  mads.  Best 
machine 
on  the 
market. 

Send  for 
Catalogue,  also  free 
Book  on  Ensilage. 

Belle  City  Mnfg.  Co., 
Eaelnc,  Wls. 


ANE’S  PATENT  STEEL 

rvvFUfl  s* 


Send  for  Cir-  l 

cular.  j  p 
Mnnufoet’d  by  •' 

LANE  BROS., 


BE 

ANTI-FRICTION. 

\  The  most  perfect 

?»$]  article  of  its  k  i  n.;| 
^  made.  No  more  break 
3-1'-,  age;  ease  of  move-, 
J  lyj  mentand  satisfactio 
»  !  M  guaranteed.  Lane’? 

PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
ll  No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


•Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally 


LICHPl'cNH0,NWEEfc,VK8^l!NQ  , 

Well-sinking  and  prospecting  tools  sent 
on  trial.  5*>  leet  has  boon  sunk  in  8 
hours.  Iusiructions  for  beginners.  An 
Enoyclopdia  of  BOO  Eiigravir<r»  of  well 
i  and  prospectors  tools,  pumps, 

.wind  and  steam  engines.  A  trea- 
1  _  on  j,,9  a„(i  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  charges 
05  cis. each. 

The  American 
n  WellWorks. 

®  »  unfit? a  ir.ix. 


Biggies— extension  tops.  Hurries,  Ruck  Boards, 
Ill y  tons  and  Express  Wagons.  Rond  Carts—  1  •> 
ifferent  styles.  Sleighs— Swells,  Portland  and  other 
yles.  Harness— Oak  Tanfor  #5,  #7,  #9)S1  "T 
over.  Do  yon  want  a  Buggy  .Wagon,  Rond  Cart. 

Sleigh,  or  Harness  at  A  GREAT 
BARGAIN?  Tho  first  person 
l  from  any  P.  O.  answering  this  ndv.  and  onclos- 
)  ing  6  ots.  in  postage  stamps,  will  get  it.  Write 

Union  Machine  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


>NEW  PATENT 


WHITMAN'S*  e  b  o  u  n  d 

■PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 


Guaranteed  superior 
’toany  Lever  Press  now 
nsiis.- —  made-for  Hay,  8traw  and 

wi.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
■derlrlr  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 


We  also  make  the  best  Steam  Power  Press  In 
America. 


“A  FIGHT  TO  A  FINISH.  Fig.  363. 

FAT  UNCLE  SAM  :  “  That’s  it,  my  good  farmer ;  hit  him  agin.  I’m  behind  ye  ;  you  kin  kaunt  on  me  !  ” 


Clubbing*  Combinations  for  1889. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


WILL  BE  SENT  WITH 

New  York  World. 

READ  WHAT  FOLLOWS. 


Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  Vast  Amount  of  Reading  Matter  Supplied  tor  the  Price  of  One  Paper. 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE.  THEY  ARE  AEE  GOOD. 

ALL  COMBINATION  SUBSCRIBERS  WILL  RECEIVE  SAMPLE  TUBERS  OF 

The  Celebrated  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potato. 

Send  for  Specimen  Copies  of  the  Papers  named  below,  and  see  which  one  you  want.  The  Rural  will  make  a  combination  price 
with  any  Magazine  or  Paper  that  is  wanted. ^ 


THE  CHICAGO  INTER-OCEAN,  TIE  NEW  YORE  WORLD 


A.  FIRST-CLASS  NEWSPAPER. 


THE  WEEKLY  INTER-OCEAN  is  a  quarto  paper  of  56  columns,  with  frequent  supple¬ 
ments.  In  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  bright,  readable  and  reliable  sheet,  THE  INTER 
OCEAN  has  no  superior.  The  features  in  which  it  claims  particular  excellence  are 

NEWS-GETTING, 

EDITORIAL  ABILITY, 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

BREVITY  OF  STYLE. 


The  Giant  Among  Newspapers. 


CIRCULATION  FOR  1888 


Over  One  Hundred  Million  Copies, 


How  Its  Circulation  Has  Grown  for  Five  Years  Past. 


Tlxe  IIVTT 


1883, 

1884, 

1885, 

1886, 

1887, 

1888, 


12,242,548 

.  28,519,785 

51,241,367 

.  70,126,041 

83,389,828 

Jan.  I  to  September  30, 

-  Nine  Months,  -  77,863,255 


has  a  NATIONAL  REPUTATION  as  an  able,  bright,  popular  newspaper.  What  Western 
paper  is  more  popular  than  the  WEEKLY  INTER-OCEAN  ?  It  circulates  EVERYWHERE 
and  gathers  information  from  every  point  where  its  subscribers  reside. 
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Potato  Contest  Decided. 

THE  RURAL  SEEDLING  NO.  2 
YIELDED  AT  THE  RATE 
OF  1,076  BUSHELS  ' 

TO  TH  E  ACRE. 

The  No.  4  Yielded  at  the  Rate 
of  644  Bushels  to  the  Acre. 


The  No.  S  Lost  the  Day. 


Nearly  a  Failure  on  Account 
of  the  Flea-Beetle. 


Yielded  at  tlierate  of  Only 
276  Bushels  of  Small  Po¬ 
tatoes  to  the  Acre. 


And  So  the  Entire  Yield  Was 
Brought  Down  to  583 
Bushels  to  the  Acre. 


And  the  Rural  Was  Defeated  ! 


THE  MERITS  OF  THE  R.  N.-Y. 
TRENCH  SYSTEM  APPARENT. 


The  Contest  to  be  Renewed  Next 
Year  on  a  Larger  Plot. 


THE  WHOLE  STORY. 


Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the 
“Contest”  plot  was  not  planted  until  April 
20.  The  planting  was  begun  at  7  a.m.  At  8 
a.m.,  a  shower  began  which  continued  until 
the  work  was  finished,  causing  the  soil  to  be¬ 
come  muddy  on  the  surface.  Previously 
(April  9th),  the  seed  potatoes  were  spread  out 
singly  in  a  warm  room.  The  eyes  of  the  “seed 
end”  soon  pushed,  forming  short,  warty 
shoots.  The  eyes  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
potatoes  grew  but  slightly.  The  object  of 
placing  the  seed  potatoes  in  a  warm,  light 
room  was  to  secure  the  most  vigorous  “  seed  ” 
for  the  Contest  plot.  All  potatoes,  the  eyes 
of  which  seemed  dormant  or  feeble,  were  re¬ 
jected.  They  were  cut  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  strong  eyes  developed,  the  object  being 
to  nave,  at  least,  three  to  a  piece.  On  April 
18,  the  trenches  were  dug  with  a  spade,  about 


seven  inches  deep  and  a  full  foot  in  width.  As 
we  have  not  as  yet  determined  whether  it  is 
better  to  strew  the  fertilizer  under  or  over  the 
seed,  it  was  sown  both  under  and  over.  Eight 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  (880),  were  first 
evenly  sown  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and 
incorporated  with  the  soil  by  a  Hexamer 
pronged  hoe.  On  this,  an  inch  or  so  of  soil 
was  raked,  and  the  seed-pieces  were  placed 
exactly  one  foot  apart,  the  trenches  being 
three  feet,  measuring  from  the  middle  of  each. 
These  were  covered  with  another  inch  of  soil, 
and  powdered  sulphur  was  scattered  upon  it 
at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  to  the  acre.  Then 
an  additional  spread  of  the  fertilizer  (Mapes’s 
Potato*),  at  the  rate  of  880  pounds  to  the  acre, 
was  given,  making  in  all  1,760  pounds  to  the 
acre.  The  trenches  were  then  refilled  with 
the  soil  taken  out,  which,  being  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  rest, left  the  soil  of  the  trenches 
higher  than  that  between. 

We  are  careful  not  to  compact  the  trench 
soil  any  more  than  can  be  helped.  The  ridge 
left  soon  settles  to  the  general  level,  and  is  so 
preserved  during  the  season,  as  all  hilling  up 
is  carefully  avoided.  The  plot  was  planted  to 


*  We  And  the  average  of  the  station  analyses  of  tills 
fertilizer  to  be  as  follows;  Ammonia,  6  per  cent.; 
phosphoric  acid,  12  per  cent.;  potash,  7  per  cent. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S  POTATO  CONTEST.  See  Rage  729. 

THE  JUDGES  AND  THE  HARVEST. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


the  following  varieties — all  seedlings  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  : 

No.  2 . .S3  pieces — one  trench. 

No.  3 . 66  “  — two  trenches. 

No.  4 . 66  “  —  “  “ 

making,  in  all,  165  pieces,  which,  being  placed 
one  by  three  feet  apart,  made  just  one- eighty- 
eighth  of  an  acre. 

NOTES  OF  PROGRESS. 

May  15. — Up  to  this  time  the  rainfall  had 


been  all  that  was  needed.  No.  3  was  the  first 
to  appear  above  ground ;  No.  4  next,  and  No. 
2  last.  Frost  occurred  the  17th,  and  cold,  con¬ 
stant  rains  followed  up  to  May  30.  The  soil 
was  drenched.  Lima  beans  and  melon  seeds 
rotted  in  the  soil.  There  was  a  perfect  stand 
of  potatoes  in  the  “  Contest”  plot.  Our  note- 
bookof  Junelstsays:  “(Sifted  Paris-green  and 
plaster — one  pound  of  t  he  poison  to  200  pounds 
of  the  plaster.  Soil  compacted  from  incessant 
rains;  frost  this  morning.”  J une  3:  “Pleasant 
weather.  The  plot  cannot  be  cultivated  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  because  the  tops  met  and 
covered  the  soil  before  weeds  appeared.  Very 
cool.” 

JuneS. — “No.  2  was  the  last  to  push  its 
shoots  above  the  soil,  and  the  plants  were  for 
some  time  smaller  than  those  of  the  3  and  4. 
At  this  time  they  have  outgrown  No.  3.  All 
are  growing  thriftily.” 

THE  FIRST  INTIMATION  OF  SOMETHING  WRONG. 

June  17.—“  The  vines  are  now  meeting,  so 
that  further  cultivation  is  impossible  without 
injury  to  them.  No.  3  vines  are  less  thrifty 
than  those  of  2  or  4,  and  show  signs  of  some 
weakness.” 

June  25.—“  The  No.  3  vines  seem  to  be  dying 
from  some  cause  which  we  cannot  even  guess 
at.  One  says  ‘  it  is  a  mole  that  has  gone 
through  the  trenches;  ’  another  says  ‘  it  is  a 
scald,  owing  to  the  terrible  heat  which  follows 
upon  a  long  term  of  cold,  wet  weather.’  An¬ 
other  says  ‘it  is  the  sulphur.  You  have  given 
them  too  much.’  The  stems  are  weakly,  the 
leaves  yellowish.  Some  of  the  stems  are  turn¬ 
ing  black,  and  withering  within  an  inch  of  the 
soil.” 

July  3.— “Gave  another  application  of  Paris- 
green  and  plaster.” 

After  the  above  date,  all  hope  was  lost  of 
winning  the  contest.  It  was  evident  that  No. 


3  would  be  nearly  a  failure.  The  cause  was 
discovered  to  be  the 

FLEA-BEETLE, 

known  entoraologically  as  Haltica  cucumeris. 
The  first  suggestion  came  from  our  foreman, 
who  said  his  own  potato  tops  were  dying,  and 
that  they  were  alive  with  fleas  that  were  eat¬ 
ing  the  leaves.  “  There  are  so  many,”  said 
he,  “that  you  can  hear  the  noise  they  make 
when  disturbed  as  I  pass  along  the  rows  1 

The  writer  had  noticed  while  sifting  plaster 
and  Paris-green  that  these  insects  existed  in  un¬ 
usual  numbers,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
they  were  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  neighboring  fields  was  made,  and 
all  were  found  to  be  injured  more  or  less. 
Later,  as  the  Rural  published  the  facts,  ac¬ 
counts  from  many  parts  of  the  country  were 
received  showing  that  the  pest  was  not  confin¬ 
ed  to  any  limited  section.  Many  who  previ¬ 
ously  attributed  the  destruction  of  their  pota¬ 
to  vines  to  “blight,”  found  that  the  Flea- 
beetle  was  really  the  culprit. 

Soon  after  the  No.  3  was  hurt  beyond  recov¬ 
ery  the  No.  4  was  attacked,  and  finally  the  No. 
2.  We  sprayed  the  vines  with  Buhach-water, 
hellebore,  Gishurst  Compound  and  Paris- 
green,  but  without  the  slightest  helpful  effect. 

PREVIOUS  TREATMENT  OF  THE  CONTEST  PLOT. 

Potatoes  have  been  raised  on  the  piece  of 
ground  of  which  the  “  Contest  ”  plot  was  a 
part,  for  12  consecutive  years.  It  has  never 
received  much  manure.  The  applications  of 
fertilizers  each  year  have  averaged,  no  doubt, 
at  the  rate  of  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre — for  the 
most  part  “  Mapes’s  Potato,”  with  which,  as 
with  other  brands,  the  Rural,  as  our  readers 
well  know,  has  been  carrying  on  experiments 
of  various  kinds  during  the  entire  period,  upon 
considerable  areas  as  well  as  upon  small  plots. 

Besides  the  potato  fertilizer,  the  plot  has 
received,  at  various  times,  small  dressings  of 
lime,  wood  ashes  (leached  and  unleached), 
kainit  and  raw-bone  flour. 

HOW  THE  “  CONTEST  ”  CAME  ABOUT. 

The  editor  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  last  winter  made 
the  statement  that  if  he  could  not  raise  at  the 
rate  of  over  700  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre 
on  a  given  plot  in  his  experiment  grounds  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Rural  Trench  System 
of  cultivation ,  let  the  season  be  favorable  or 
unfavorable ,  he  would  forfeit  $50,  if  any  one 
would  pay  the  same  amount  in  case  of  his 
success— the  money  in  either  event  to  be  donat¬ 
ed  to  some  charitable  purpose.  The  challenge 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  Wilmer  Atkinson,  the 
editor  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

THE  RESULT. 

Friday, the  28th  of  September, every  member 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  determine  the 


destroyed  by  the  Flea-beetle.  The  yield  was 
only  at  the  rate  of  276  bushels  to  the  acre.  As 
this  potato  occupied  two-fifths  of  the  entire  plot 
the  yield  was  thus  reduced  to  below  700  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Here  is  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  JUDGES : 

“  We,  the  undersigned  Committee,  having 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 
the  j'ield  of  potatoes  grown  upon  the  ‘  Con¬ 
test  Plot’  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  at 
River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  do  hereby  cer¬ 
tify  that  we  saw  the  potatoes  dug  and  mea¬ 
sured  the  yield  thereof.  We  found  it  to  be  at 
the  rate  of  583  bushels  per  acre.” 

f  PETER  COLLIER, 

|  W.  A.  STILES, 

Signed.  -J  J.  C.  HAVILAND, 

J  L.  C  BENEDICT, 
l  P.  T.  QUINN, 

Committee. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  28tli  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1888,  before  me, 

JOHN  G.  WEBB, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


yield  was  present,  together  with  some  40 
others  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  ground  was  carefully  measured  and  found 
to  be  one-elghty-eighth  of  an  acre.  The  No.  4 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  644  bushels  per  acre.  The 
No.  2  yielded  at  the  astounding  rate  of  1,076 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  No.  3  was  a  compara¬ 
tive  failure,  owing  to  the  vines  having  been 


ANOTHER  CHALLENGE. 


According  to  all  previous  yields,  the  No.  4 
seedling  will  yield  more  than  the  No.  3;  the 
the  No.  3  will  yield  more  than  the  No.  2.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  therefore  by  no  means  satisfied  to 
accept  this  defeat  as  final.  We  shall  again 
next  year,  should  life  ana  health  be  spared, 
attempt  to  raise  at  the  rate  of  over  700 
bushels  to  the  acre — this  time  upon  one- 
fortieth  of  an  acre  or  more,  instead  of  upon 
one-eighty-eigbth,  let  the  season  and  condi¬ 
tions  be  what  they  may. 

We  agree  to  pay,  in  case  of  failure,  from  $50 
to  $100  to  any  charity,  if  any  other  person 
will  pay  the  like  amount  in  case  of  our  suc¬ 
cess.  We  shall  not  confine  ourselves  to  the 
Rural  seedlings, but, besides  them, plant  other 
varieties  so  that  all  may  have  an  equal 
chance.  The  above  offer  is  unconditional. 
If  more  than  one  individual  should  accept  it, 
so  much  the  better  for  the  charity. 

If,  e.  g.,  20  should  accept  it  and  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  should  be  victorious,  then  there  would  be 
a  fund  of  $2,000  for  charitable  purposes. 

THE  FIFTY  DOLLARS. 

“Eds.  R.  N.-Y.:  Oct.  5.  1888. 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  yesterday  in¬ 
closing  check  for  $50.,  being  the  amount  for¬ 
feited  by  you  in  the  potato  contest.  I  have 
sent  the  check  by  mail  to  the  Martha  Scho¬ 
field  School  at  Aiken,  S.  C. 

WILMER  ATKINSON. 

IS  THE  R.  N.-Y’s  TRENCH  METHOD  PRACTICABLE 
ON  EXTENDED  AREAS? 

If  by  usual  methods  a  farmer  can  raise  200 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  an  acre,  how  much  ad¬ 
ditional  time  and  expense  can  he  afford  to 
raise  500  bushels? 

The  principle  of  the  trench  method  is  very 
easily  applied  to  the  field,  let  it  be  small  or 
large.  We  use  a  common  shovel  plow  to  form 
the  trenches,  which  will  give  tne  depth  and 
width  required.  The  soil  may  be  returned  to 
the  trench  either  by  a  drag  or  by  running  the 
same  plow  between  the  trenches.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizers  and  cultivation  thereafter 


are  as  simple  as  those  employed  in  ordinary 
practice. 

Depth  of  planting ,  a  mellow  soil,  ample 
plant  food  and  level  cultivation  are  the  re¬ 
quisites  essential  to  success. 

SUPPOSED  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  R.  N.-Y. 

TRENCH  METHOD. 

The  enemies  to  large  yields  of  potatoes  are, 
first,  a  deficient  supply  of  suitable  soluble 
food;  second,  drought;  third,  a  compact  me¬ 
dium  in  which  to  develon.  Solubility  of  food 
can  be  secured  only  by  moisture.  The  potato 
plant  before  the  tubers  begin  to  form  needs 
no  more  moisture  than  most  plants  with  suc¬ 
culent  stems  and  leaves.  The  tubers  are  80 
per  cent,  water  and  they  develop  and  mature 
in  a  comparatively  short  period.  When  they 
are  developing,  a  full  supply  of  moisture  must 
be  supplied  or  the  potatoes  are  checked.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  favorable  weather  can  then  induce 
only  a  second  growth  which,  though  it  may 
add  to  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  can  not  increase 
its  value. 

Trenches,  if  of  ample  size,  supply  a  mellow, 
congenial  medium  for  the  potato’s  growth^ 
The  roots  freely  extend  whithersoever  they 
will.  In  this  unresisting  soil  the  tubers  form, 
grow  and  mature.  The  roots  readily  find  their 
food,  while  the  mellow,  deep  soil  conserves 
moisture.  It  is  well  known  that  surface  culti¬ 
vation  in  times  of  drought  tends  to  hold  the 
moisture  underneath.  The  soil  of  the  trenches 
— if  properly  made — acts,  throughout ,  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  surface  cultivation. 
The  tubers  and  roots  have  nothing  to  overcome 
except  the  comparatively  gentle  resistance  of 
a  yielding  soil.  The  moisture  is  conserved  by 
porosity.  The  gentlest  rains  or  even  dews 
readily  penetrate  and  permeate  the  loose  soil; 
while  evaporation  is  retarded  by  the  foliage 
which  soon  covers  the  entire  trench.  Only 
shallow,  level  cultivation  is  given.  By  the 
old  method,  the  plow  or  cultivator  is  run  both 
ways,  throwing  furrows  towards  the  plants. 
The  fibrous  roots  are  severed  while  the  plants 
are,  in  a  measure,  deprived  of  the  means  of 
gathering  moisture,  the  severed  roots  being 
exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  air  and  sun,  and 
the  heaped-up  soil  acting  as  a  shed  which 
carries  the  rain  from  where  it  is  most  need¬ 
ed  to  where  it  is  least  needed. 

Finally.  When  potatoes  are  planted  but 
two  or  three  inches  deep  in  furrows, the  grow  * 
ing  tubers  are  necessarily  crowded  in  a  very 
limited  space.  When  planted  six  inches  deep 
— provided  always  that  the  soil  above  is  mel¬ 
low — tuber-bearing  stems  issue,  as  it  were, 
from  several  different  planes  or  stories. 
There  are  several  tiers  of  tubers  fairly  sep¬ 
arated  from  one  another,  instead  of  being,  as 
in  the  old  way,  crowded  all  together.  The 
tubers  formed  in  trenches  are  of  better  shape 
than  those  in  hills  and  it  is  rarely  the  case 
that  they  grow  out  of  the  soil,  thus  becoming 
sun-burnt  and  worthless. 


THE  RURAL  TRENCH  METHOD. 


LETTERS  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS. 


“  It  is  effective  in  droughts'1' ;  “ It  is  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it";  Premium  tubers ;  Iowa 
does  well;  letters  from  several  different 
States. 

FROM  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

Henderson’s  Early  Puritan  by  the  R.  N.- 


Fig.  369. — See  “  Ruralisms.” 


Y.  Trench  System  produced  165  pounds,  or 
as  I  figured,  297  bushels  per  acre.  The  trench 
was  eight  inches  deep:  manure  half  a  bushel 
each  of  well-rotted  home  and  hen  manure,  and 
five  pounds  of  Mapes’s  Potato  Manure.  Along¬ 
side  of  the  above  were  planted  fourjqu  arts  of 


tbe  same  potatoes  without  any  manure,  which 
produced  129  pounds  of  potatoes.  The  above 
is  taken  from  memoranda  made  the  days  of 
planting  and  digging.  n.  a.  wright. 

■N-  — Twenty  trenches  each  33  feet  long, 

and  six  feet  apart. 

THE  TRENCH  EFFECTIVE  IN  DROUGHTS. 

1  he  Rural  Trench  System  has,  I  think,  given 
me  good  results,  the  chief  of  which  I  mention 
that  of  combatting  the  effects  of  severe 
droughts,  from  which  our  section  of  country 
is  often  a  sufferer. 

Although  we  had  a  very  dry  summer  the 
vines  of  the  potatoes  which  were  put  in  on  the 
I  rench  System  looked  green  and  thrifty  up  to 
about  1st.  ofJulj',when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Flea-beetle  and  destroyed,  so  that  what 
at  first  promised  a  great  yield  realized  only 
two-thirds  of  a  crop.  The  difference,  (pre¬ 
vious  to  J uly  1st)  in  the  growth  of  those  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  usual  way,  and  those  put  in  on  the 
Rural  Trench  System  was  so  marked  to  the 
credit  of  the  latter  as  to  greatly  encourage  me 
to  plant  a  large  area  on  this  method  next  year. 

I  wish  you  success  in  your  efforts  to  benefit 
the  farmers  by  disseminating  useful  know- 
ledge.  HIRAM  C.  WICKERT. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

FROM  EAST  PEPPERELL,  MASS. 

I  tried  the  Rural  Trench  System  on  a  small 
plot  this  season.  The  potatoes  wei’6  fine  and 
yielded  better  than  rows  in  the  same  piece 
planted  in  the  old  way.  Trial  patch  yielded 
225  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  land  when 
broken  was  so  poor  that  it  would  not  bear 
grass.  I  shall  plant  all  my  potatoes  by  the 
Rural  Trench  System  hereafter,  as  I  think  it 
Pays-  F.  L.  AVERY. 


GOOD  FOR  IOWA. 

~>ny2  Against  321%. — I  planted  two  plots 
of  exactly  equal  size,  lying  side  by  side,  the 
one  on  the  trench  method,  and  the  other  on 
the  old  method  of  hilling. 

Each  plot  contained  six  rows,  2%  feet  be¬ 
tween  rows,  each  row  containing  44  plants  ex¬ 
actly  12  inches  apart,  making  the  length  of 
row  from  the  two  extreme  corner  plants, 
just  43  feet.  The  land  had  only  been  cultiva¬ 
ted  one  year  previously  and  had  never  re¬ 
ceived  aiiy  manure  of  any  description.  It 
had  been  very  carefully  spaded  last  fall  to 
make  drainage  perfect  and  left  in  the  rough 
so  as  to  expose  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
action  of  the  frost.  This  spring  it  was  in  an 
excellent  condition.  The  potatoes—  the  Early 
Ohio — were  cut  to  two  or  three  eyes. 

I  make  the  contents  of  each  of  these  plats 
just  1-6  of  an  acre. 

pi.ot  i.  “trench  method.”. 

The  seed  potatoes  to  be  used  had  alb  been 
cut  to  two  or  three  eyes  some  time  previous  to 
the  planting,  and  all  had  been  dipped  in  char¬ 
coal  dust  to  guard  against  rotting.  They 
were  planted  on  April  18  and  19;  weather 
warm  and  dry  and  the  soil  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  1  used  40  pounds  of  a  commercial 
fertilizer  manufactured  in  this  vicinity,  of 
bones,  refuse  from  slaughter  houses,  dead 
animals,  etc.,  etc. 

The  eyes  on  the  seed  potatoes  were’perfectly 
dormant.  When  about  three  or  four  inches 
up,  the  tops  were  severely  bitten  by  a  late 
frost  early  in  May.  After  this  the  plants 
grew  well  making  tremendously  vigorous 
foliage.  As  this  plot  was  the  earliest  in  the 
garden  they  were  dug  first— from  July  15th 
to  August  10 — in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
planting  of  table  celery ;  and  on  this  account 
those  dug  first  really  did  not  have  their  full 
growth,  and  a  number  of  small  potatoes 
which  were  not  taken  into  the  account  in 
measuring,  would  uuder  the  then  extremely 
favorable  weather,  have  grown  to  good-sized 
tubers.  The  total  amount  of  potatoes  re¬ 
ceived  from  this  plot  was  7%  bushels, 
making  an  average  of  7%x06-511%  bushels, 
60  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

PART  II.  OLD  METHOD. 

The-seed  pieces  were  planted  May  21st. 
The  eyes  by  that  time  had  sprouted  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  length.  The  plants  grew 
very  luxuriantly,  having  had  an  abundance 
of  rain,  and  the  potatoes  were  not  dug  till 
the  tops  had  dried  up  completely.  I  gathered 
exactly  4%  bushels  of  very  fine  and  large 
potatoes,  from  the  plot,  making  an  average  of: 
4%x66— 321%  bushels  per  acre.  w.  o. 


ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED. 


The  Rural  Trench  Method  is  good.  It  is  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  As  stated  in  a  note  at 
planting  time,  we  tried  the  system  on  about 
five  acres.  The  plot  of  old  ground  was  last 
year’s  wheat  stubble  on  which,  on  accountof 
drought,  we  failed  to  get  a  catch  of  clover. 
As  before  stated,  it  was  fertilized  with  about 
750  pounds  of  Buffalo  potato  phosphate, manu¬ 
factured  in  Buffalo  Is'.  Y.  The  average  yield 


was  about  265  bushels  per  acre.  But  now 
comes  the  'strange  statement  which  is  never¬ 
theless  trne  in  the  rows  staked. 

Fertilized:  the  yield  and  quality  were  so 
nearly  alike  you  could  not  tell  the  difference. 
On  the  plot  of  newly  cleared  land  without  any 
fertilizer  (Rural  Trench  System)  we  have  the 
finest  yield  of  potatoes  both  in  quality  and 
quantity  that  I  ever  saw  on  the  farm.  The 
yield,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge  by  what  we 
have  raised  will  be  375  bushels  per  acre.  1 
noticed  a  few  of  the  Cucumber  beetles  but  not 
sufficient  to  do  any  injury  to  the  crop.  Mr. 
A.  L.  Crosby  hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head 
in  his  article  on  “  What  I  Think  I  would  do  As 
Director.”  That  is  what  we  farmers  want; 
more  cold,  hard,  applicable  facts  and  less  sci¬ 
entific  theory.  j.  w.  maits. 

Boughton,  Pa. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  PREMIUMS. 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  Rural’s 
Trench  System,  or  method,  turned  out 
splendidly  for  me.  I  have  raised  some  most 


ference  in  favor  of  the  trench  row  was  mani¬ 
fest,  but  on  seeing  them  two  weeks  later,  I 
found  that  the  bugs  had  about  destroyed  both 
rows.  The  work  up  to  that  time  had  been 
well  done,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the 
experiment  was  not  carried  out. 

.1.  A.  FOOTE. 

FROM  NANUET  N.  Y. 

Last  year  the  laud  was  in  corn;  we  plowed 
it  the  15th  of  April  and  thoroughly  harrowed 
it  and  marked  it  out  three  feet  apart,  six 
inches  deep;  used  a  shovel  plow  and  planted 
April  10th.  The  seed-pieces  were  placed  one 
foot  apart  and  the  soil  was  plowed  back.  I 
used  the  J.  C.  Wood’s  complete  fertilizer  at 
the  rate  of  800  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the 
potato  yield  was  at  |the  rate  of  500  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

FROM  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN. 

W e  have  had  this  season  an  unusual  and  ex¬ 
cessive  drought.  Since  the  13th  of  June  until 
this  moment  not  enough  rain  has  fallen,  alto¬ 
gether,  to  wet  down  to  the  potatoes. 


REDUCED  TO  ONE-QUARTER  NATURAL  SIZE. 
Fig.  368.  See  "  Ruralisms.” 


splendid  potatoes  on  your  plan.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  fine,  large,  smooth  tubers 
turn  up.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  I  was  experi¬ 
menting  with  varieties  as  well  as  trying  your 
method,  having  nine  different  varieties  plant¬ 
ed,  of  early,  medium  and  late,  to  ascertain 
which  would  be  the  best  for  my  soil,  as  to 
quality  and  yield.  The  difference  in  yield 
was  from  21  to  32  bushels  from  one  bushel  of 
seed.  I  think  I  have  the  largest-sized  and 
smoothest  potatoes  ever  raised  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  some  varieties  yielding  nearly  all 
large  tubers,  so  few  small  potatoes  that  the 
entire  crop  could  be  sold  without  sorting. 

|  tOur  county  fair  is  now  being  held  and  4I 
see  that  I  have  taken  both  first  and  second 
premiums  on  potatoes,  as  the  red  and  blue 
cards  are  both  on  my  exhibit. 

1  will  also  add  here  that  I  made  my  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties  for  seed  from  the  Rural 
New-Yorker’s  reports  of  its  experiments. 

I  intend  to  plant  a  much  larger  quantity 
next  year,  and  will  again  use  the  Rural’s 
method,  as  I  am  fully  satisfied  it  is  the  way 
to  get  a  yield  of  large  potatoes. 

Kittatinning,  Fa.  e.  a.  brodhead. 

FROM  CRAWFORDSVILLE  IND. 

I  regret  to  say  that  it  was  a  failure  owing  to 
negligence  of  the  person  in  charge.  When  the 
potato  vines  were  about  half  grown,  the  dif 


The  result  of  any  system  of  cultivation  un¬ 
der  such  a  condition  would  necessarily  be 
unsatisfactory  to  the  producers,  but  the 
Rural’s  method — deep  planting  in  a  trench, 
close  application  of  fertilizers,  level  and  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation — appears  a  common-sense 
method  to  follow  to  resist  drought. 

My  field  of  six  acres  in  which  the  Rural’s 
method  in  all  its  details  was  followed,  will 
yield  125  bushels  per  acre  of  merchantable  po¬ 
tatoes.  Had  there  been  an  average  rainfall 
through  the  growing  season,  t,he|  yield,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  number  of  potatoes  set,  would 
have  been  at  least  400  bushels  per  acre.  Such 
a  yield  for  this  locality  and  mj  soil  would  be 


enormous.  m.  harmon. 

THE  TRENCH  METHOD  IN  .SCHUYLER  CO.,  N.  Y 

Varieties.  M’ch’table.  Unm’ch ’table.  T’l  Y’lrt. 

Chas.  Downing....  190  2H  22 2 

Early  Maine . 202  15  217 

Crown  Jewel .  280  27  413 

Early  Sunrise .  225  35  200 

Everett .  172  S3  205 

Beauty  of  Hebron.  220  83  253 

Summit .  374  58  432 


Monroe  Co.  Prize..  288  81  319 

White  Elephant...  811  33  844 

The  above  yields  were  calculated  from  33 
feet  of  row,  planted  similarly  to  the  Rural’s 
Trench  Method ;  %  of  an  acre  was  planted 

with  Beauty  of  HebroD,  and  Early  Sunrise:  the 
other  varieties  were  in  small  plots  for  trial* 


A  special  potato  fertilizer  was  used,  at  the 
rate  of  600  pounds  to  the  acre,  scattered  in  the 
trench.  Afterwards  the  seed-pieces  .  were 
lightly  covered  with  soil,  the  ground  made 
level  and  300  pounds  to  the  acre  of  the  fertili¬ 
zer  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in ;  level  cul¬ 
tivation  all  the  season.  The  summer  with  u  • 
has  been  rather  dry,  enough  so  to  lessen  the 
yield  somewhat.  My  potatoes  are  better  this 
season,  both  in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality, 
which  fact  I  attribute  to  the  method  practiced 
by  the  Rural,  and  from  this  year’s  experience, 
I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  the  trench  method 
that  I  shall  give  it  another  trial  the  coming 
season.  c.  n  s. 

FROM  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

I  send  you  a  sample  of  five  Rose  seedling  po¬ 
tatoes,  raised  by  the  Rural’s  Trench  Method. 
They  yielded  at  the  rate  of  500  bushels  to  the 
acre-  L.  VON  OHLSEN. 

[The  five  potatoes  weighed  5%  pounds. 
Eds.] 

FROM  DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 

I  planted  six  rows  of  Early  Ohio  potatoes 
April  19. 

The  length  of  rows  from  center  to  center  of 
outside  plants  was  43  feet. 

The  rows  were  2%  feet  apart. 

I  used  40  pounds  of  a  fertiliser  manufac¬ 
tured  here  from  bones,  dead  animals,  etc.  etc. 

Soil  clayey  loam,  virgin  prairie,  broken  a 
year  ago  last  fall.  The  first  crop  raised  on 
the  land  last  year  was  sweet  corn,  and  this 
year  the  above  potatoes  were  planted  exactly 
as  advised  according  to  the  Rural’s.  “Trench 
System,” 

The  potatoes  were  dug — one  row  at  a  time 
— from  July  16th  to  August  6th,  as  the  space 
was  to  be  required  for  table  celery.  I  gather¬ 
ed  fully  7%  bushels  of  extraordinarily  fine 
potatoes  from  this  plot, — not  only  in  quality, 
but  in  size,  many  of  the  potatoes  measuring 
six  inches  long  by  2%  to  2%  inches  thick.  No 
sulphur  was  used  in  planting:— but  hardly  any 
scab  was  noticed — only  once  in  a  |while  a  hill 
would  be  found  in  which  the  potatoes  showed 
a  number  of  white  excrescences,  very  similar 
to  those  described  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Rural  by  W.  G.,  Davenport,  Iowa.  These 
white  spots  rub  off  very  easily  and  do  not 
seem  to  affect  the  tubers  deleteriously. — [Of 
course,  if  I  had  given  all  the  six  rows  time  to 
fully  mature,  I  should  have  had  a  slight  ad¬ 
dition  in  the  total  quantity  of  tubers  raised.] 

After  the  potatoes  were  planted  we  had 
quite  a  dry  spell  for  over  two  weeks  and  for 
the  following  four  weeks,  rain  about  every 
three  days,  which  ’is  unusual  in  this  region. 

w.  o.  G. 

“a  perfect  success.” 

I  have  just  finished  digging  my  potatoes 
and  take  pleasure  in  submitting  a  report  of 
the  same  as  requested  by  you. 

Plot  No  1  produced  239  bushels.— marketable  tubers 

”  ”2  ”  340  ”  ”  ” 

The  season  was  not  favorable,  as  the  latter 
part  was  too  dry,  and  the  Flea-beetle  injured 
the  vines,  (with  two  exceptions)  quite  serious¬ 
ly.  I  think  the  “Rural’s  Trench  System”  a 
perfect  success,  and  am  confident,  with  a 
favorable  season,  I  can  raise  700  bushels  from 
one  acre,  and  I  mean  to  try  it  again  next  year 
by  planting  “six  acres." 

Port  Huron,  Mich.  hiram  presley. 


SOME  REPORTS  OF  THE  NEW  POTATO 
“RURAL  NEW-YORKER  NO.  2.” 


A  single  tuber  of  the  No.  2  was  sent  to 
several  potato  specialists  and  to  many  of  the 
experiment  stations.  The  following  are  the 
reports  thus  far  received : 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  turned 
out  very  satisfactory,  the  crop  being  good, 
and  the  tubers  of  beautiful  shape,  and  free 
from  disease,  and  of  excellent  quality.  I 
hope  to  give  a  more  extended  trial  next  year_ 
But  I  am  sure  that  it  will  prove  a  lasting 
variety,  and  be  largely  grown.” 

Gosport,  England.  james  groom. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potato 
gave  us  very  satisfactory  results  notwith¬ 
standing  the  severe  drought  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  season.  The  quality  is  excellent.” 

J.  TROOP. 

Purdue  University,  Experiment  Station, 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 

“I  Planted  the  single  potato  and  dug  the 
crop  to-day.  There  were  22  pounds,  all  of  good 
size,  some  weighing  one  pound  each.  They 
grew  short  and  thick,  light  color.  They  cook 
well.”  ALBERTUS  N.  CLARK. 

Melford,  Conn. 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potato,’ 
made  a  very  poor  showing  with  us.  being 
small  and  of  an  uneven  shape,  possibly  owing 
to  the  season,  as  all  or  mostly  all  varieties 
were  not  quite  up  to  their  regular  standard 
this  season.”  a.  backus’  sons, 

Newtown,  L.  I- 
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“All  of  our  potatoes  suffered  this  season 
from  attacks  of  the  Flea-beetle  and  none  of 
them  has  done  as  well  as  in  more  favorable 
seasons.  We  planted  four  hills  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  No.  2,  which  I  dug  this  morning.  I 
found  from  four  to  five  very  beautiful,  smooth, 
medium-sized  potatoes  in  each  hill  and  no 
small  or  irregular-shaped  potatoes.  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  cook  them  yet,  but  con¬ 
sider  the  variety  very  promising.” 

R.  P.  SPIER. 

Iowa  Ag.  Ex.  Station,  Ames,  Iowa. 

“The  potato  you  sent  mo  last  spring  for  trial 
(Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2)  was  planted  May 
8th  and  harvested  Sept.  11th  fully  matured. 
They  are  a  very  vigorous  grower,  tubers  very 
large  with  very  few  small  ones;  shape  perfect, 
quality  the  very  best.  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  varieties  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion.”  J.  L.  CONOVER. 

Wickatunk  N.  J. 

•‘The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potato 
gave  entire  satisfaction.  Our  gardener  pro¬ 
nounces  them  the  best  he  ever  saw.” 

w.  B.  PRESTON. 

Virginia  Ag.  and  Mechanical  College  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

“I  submit  the  following,  as  a  report  of 
the  “Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2”  potato, 
sent  us  for  trial  on  the  7th  of  April.  The  one, 
cut  into  10  pieces,  produced  seven  pounds  of 
marketable  potatoes,  there  being  no  small  tub¬ 
ers  at  all.  In  appearance  it  is  very  attract¬ 
ive,  being  remarkably  smooth,  of  a  desirable 
form  and  white  skin.  The  quality  is  No.  1. 
I  can  not  say  more  until  it  has  been  tried  on  a 
larger  scale.”  Leslie  h.  alcont. 

“We  have  dug  the  potato  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2.  It  has  yielded  well  of  large, 
smooth  potatoes  and  the  quality  is  very  good. 
We  consider  it  very  promising.” 

Rome,  N.  Y.  Jonathan  talcott” 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  potato 
which  you  kindly  sent  us  last  spring  for  trial, 
has  recently  been  harvested. 


Fig.  370. — In  the  Trench.  (Ideal.) 


It  seems  to  us  a  very  promising  sort,  of 
good  size,  medium  rather  than  large,  with 
very  few  small  potatoes.  We  shall  carefully 
save  the  crop  for  trial  another  season.” 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON.” 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

“Thirteen  single  eyes  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  potato  were  planted  in  the 
Station  garden  April  28,  the  eyes  being  placed 
one  foot  apart.  The  tops  did  not  die  until 
killed  by  frost,  which  occurred  about  Oct.  12. 
The  yield  from  the  thirteen  eyes  was  40 
merchantable  tubers,  weighing  16%  pounds 
and  nine  unmerchantable  tubers,  weighing  % 
of  a  pound.  The  crop  was  very  uniform  in 
size.  The  tubers  were  smooth,  and  almost  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  scab.  Tested  on  the  table 
the  quality  was  found  to  be  No.  1.  The  flesh 
was  very  dry,  and  well  flavored.” 

dr.  peter  collier.  Director. 

N  Y.  Experiment  Station. 

“The  one  potato  gave  20  pounds  of  smooth 
shapely  potatoes  of  superior  quality.  The 
largest  potato  weighed  five  pounds.  It  it 
probably  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  otliei 
potato  grown  here."  e.  grimm,  director. 

State  Agricultural  College,  Oregon. 


THE  ROME  SSiW-YOMiR. 
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from  ttoc  (Stound.s 

of  the  ^utal  3Xetv-^orket, 


What  sized  seeds  to  plant ;  how  to  \ determine 
this ;  how  to  secure  aperfect  stand ;  “seed” 
and  “ stem ”  ends;  depth  of  planting ;  what 
conditions  are  needed  to  increase  the 
yield ;  the  old  method ;  the  R.  N.-Y.  Trench 
Method ;  its  advantages;  what  does  the 
farmer  hill  up  for?  Objections  to  the 
trench ,  valid  and  invalid ;  exposed  tubers ; 
stepping  upon  the  seed  pieces ;  investiga¬ 
tions,  notes,  etc.,  etc.  The  half -acre  ex¬ 
periment.  A  better  yield  than  was  looked 
for.  It  will  be  repeated  next  year. 


The  Size  of  Seed. — Fig.  365  shows  how 
potatoes  usually  sprout  in  a  dark  cellar  when 
not  in  contact  with  other  potatoes  or  with 
any  damp  substance.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  buds  (“eyes”)  of  the  “seed-end”  have  alone 
sprouted.  We  have  found  that  in  many 
varieties  these  are  the  only  buds  which  do 
push,  either  in  the  cellar  or  when  planted. 
The  “eyes”  of  the  other  parts  seem  “blind’’ 
or  impotent.  The  pieces  rot  in  the  ground. 
With  other  varieties,  every  “eye”  will  sprout 
though  those  of  the  “seed-end”  are  almost 
always  the  strongest  and  the  first  to  sprout. 

Hence,  it  would  appear  that  the  size  of  the 
“seed”  to  be  planted  should  be  determined  by 
the  habit,  so  to  speak,  of  the  variety  and 
not  by  any  fixed  rule  to  use  one,  two,  three 
eyes,  half  or  whole  seed.  Hence  it  is,  too, 
that  reports  of  experiments  to  settle  this  vexed 
question  are  so  contradictory.  We  will 
guarantee  that  an  experiment  of  this  kind 
with  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  would  show  that 
one-quarter  of  each  tuber,  incluamg  the 
“seed-end,”  would  give  a  greater  yield  than 
three-quarters  of  the  tuber  without  the  “seed- 
end.”  And  we  are  further  confident  that  if 
the  seed  of  this  variety  were  cut  in  halves, 
one  half  being  the  “seed- ends”  the  otner 
the  “stem-ends,”  the  stem-halves  would 
fail  to  sprout  in  about  six  cases  out  of 
seven.  Again,  if  we  were  using  Wall’s 
Orange  or  any  similar  variety  having 
many  and  prominent  eyes,  we  should  reject 
the  seed-end  and  cut  the  rest  to  two  or  three 
eyes,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  seed 
tubers. 

Care  Of  The  Seed. — It  is  the  Rural’s 
opinion  that  it  will  pay  farmers  to  place  their 
seed-pieces  (if  sound,  that  is  not  sprouted)  in 
light,  sunny  places  10  days  before  planting 
time.  They  can  then  cut  their  seed  intelli¬ 
gently,  according  to  the  number  and  vigor  of 
the  eyes.  In  this  way  a  perfect  stand  may  be 
secured  and  we  doubt  if  it  can  be  secured  in 
any  other  way.  The  seed,  of  course,  must  be 
kept  sound  or  nothing  can  be  gained  by  the 
exposure  to  light  and  warmth.  In  our  opin¬ 
ion,  seed  raised  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  or 
Illinois  will  yield  just  as  well  as  seed  from 
Maine  or  Canada  provided  it  can  be  kept 
from  sprouting. 

Let  us  place  our  sound  seed  then  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  70°  for  10  days.  All  the  potent 
eyes  will  develop  a  short,  stubby,  warty 
growth  not  easily  broken  off  in  the  usual 
handling,  and  the  tubers  may  be  cut  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  loss  in  yield  from  “missing”  hills  is  not 
well  considered.  In  many  a  thrifty  field  of 
potatoes  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  20  per 
cent,  of  missing  hills.  One-fifth  of  the  crop  is 
thus  sacrificed;  or  if  the  actual  yield  be  200 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  loss  would  be  50  bush¬ 
els. 

Absurd  Names. — Why  call  the  ends  of  a 
potato  “seed”  and  “stem”  ends?  These  parts 
might  better  be  called  the  top  and  bottom, 
since  they  are  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  potato 
the  same  as  there  are  a  top  and  bottom  or  an 
apex  and  base  to  a  leaf,  to  a  twig  or  branch. 
We  might  even  better  say  “butt”  and  “tip”  as 
of  the  ear  of  corn.  The  seed  end  of  a  potato 
is  just  as  much  the  top  of  a  potato  as  the  top¬ 
most  bud  on  a  branch  is  the  tip  or  top,  and. 
the  stem  end  is  the  bottom  or  base,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  lowest  portion.  As  in  any 
rooted  cutting  and  as  in  most  established 
plants,  the  top  buds  swell  and  grow  first,  so- 
the  “eyes”  of  the  “seed”  or  top  of  the  potato 
push  first. 

Potato  Growth. — In  our  poor  way  we 
have  studied  during  the  past  season  the  un¬ 
derground  development  of  the  potato  during 
its  several  stages  from  the  sprouting  of  the 
seed-piece  to  the  maturity  of  the  tubers,  and 
we  would  ask  our  readers’  patience  while  we 
endeavor  to  explain  it  as  well  as  we  may. 


It  seems  to  us  that  the  distance  between  the 
joints  of  a  potato  vine  (nodes),  as  well  as  the 
distance  between  the  eyes  or  nodes  or  joints 
of  the  underground  shoot  is  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  eyes  on  the  potato— their  near¬ 
ness  together.  That  is  to  say,  few-eyed  pota¬ 
toes  will  give  a  vin9  with  fewer  joints  (longer 
internodes)  than  many-eyed  potatoes.  Sup¬ 
posing  this  to  be  true,  one  would  infer  that 
the  fewer-eyed  tuber  would  give  the  greatest 
length  of  vine  and  the  least  compact  or  bushy 
habit.  A  many-eyed  potato  would  give  closer- 
jointed  stems  and  a  greater  proportionate 
amount  of  foliage.  To  a  certain  extent  there¬ 
fore,  the  number  of  eye3  of  a  given  variety  is 
a  guide  both  to  the  distance  apart  to  plant 
and  the  depth  to  plant. 

The  first  true  roots  issue  not  from  the  seed 
potato  in  any  case,  but  from  around  the  eye  or 
bud,  from  the  growing  shoot  which  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  eye  or  bud.  These  under¬ 
ground  shoots  make  an  effort  to  produce 
leaves  at  their  nodes  or  joints  which,  being 
underground,  die.  From  their  axils  the  true 
fibrous  roots  grow,  which  support  the  plant. 
From  every  node  or  joint  also  issue  stems 
which  at  their  ends  thicken  or  may  thicken 
into  tubers. 

Above  ground,  leaves  develop  at  the  nodes  or 
joints  and  between  them  and  the  main  stem 
(that  is  in  the  axil)  secondary  branches  or 
stems  grow.  Underground,  the  leaf  is  sup¬ 
pressed  and  we  have  a  leafless  stem  or  slender 
shoot  (provided  with  eyes  or  buds  all  the 
same)  which  at  the  tip  or  just  behind  it  en¬ 
larges  to  form  the  tuber.  The  tip  itself  is  a 
suppressed  leaf  and  the  suppression  seems  to 
induce  the  swelling  of  the  stem.  Fig  366 
shows  a  seed  potato  which  we  lifted  from  a 
six-inch  trench  just  before  the  sprouts  had 
reached  the  surface  soil.  It  will  be  seen  that 
roots  have  grown  from  all  the  lower  nodes  and 
that  the  tuber-bearing  stems  have  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped.  Fig  367  shows  a  potato  taken  from  a 
barrel  of  potatoes.  The  potatoes  were  moist 
and  decaying  which  gave  the  conditions  es¬ 
sential  for  the  growth  of  fibrous  roots  the 
same  as  if  it  were  growing  in  the  soil.  Now 
if  this  condition  of  moisture  and  decay  had 
not  existed,  the  shoots  would  be  like  those  of 
Fig.  365,  and  they  would  continue  to  grow  un¬ 
til  the  seed  or  parent  tuber  became  exhausted 
of  its  nutriment.  In  a  lighter  place  leaves 
would  grow  from  the  nodes,  but  neither  fib¬ 
rous  roots  nor  tuber-bearing  stems  would 
appear. 

What  we  want  is  to  provide  those  condi¬ 
tions  economically  that  shall  induce  the 
greatest  number  of  nodes  to  send  out  fibrous 
roots  and  tuber-bearing  stems.  In  the  usual 
system  of  raising  potatoes,  they  are  planted 
in  V-shaped  furrows  scarcely  three  inches 
deep  and  covered:  they  are  cultivated  both 
ways  and  usually  hilled  up. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  sprout 
which  is  the  growth  of  the  “eye”  changes  into 
green  leaves  aud  vines  above  the  ground  in 
the  air  and  sunlight,  and  that  below  they 
remain  of  a  whitish  color  and  send  forth  roots 
aud  tuber-bearing  stems.  In  the  old  method 
all  the  tubers  must  form  in  a  comparatively 
narrow,  cramped  space.  »  Between  the  seed- 
piece  aud  the  air  there  is  but  a  length  of 
perhaps  three  inches  of  stem — the  portion 
which  is  to  furnish  the  fibrous  roots  for  the 
plant’s  support.  There  is,  moreover,  only  a 
single  node  or  so  or  several  crowded  together, 
aud  it  is  from  these  that  the  tuber-bearing 
stems  issue.  The  plant  may  give  a  great 
amount  of  foliage,  but  it  cannot  give  a  max- 
ium  amount  of  tubers,  because  the  space  for 
them  to  grow  is  too  limited.  In  the  trench 
the  conditions  are  different.  The  seed-pieces 
are  four,  five,  six,  seven  or  even  eight  inches 
below  the  surface  and  three  or  four  nodes— 
well  separated— send  out  their  .fibrous  roots 
and  tuber-bearing  stems.  The  root  system  is 
thrice  as  great.  It  is  as  if  these  were  three 
or  four  tiers  or  planes  for  the  growth  of 
potatoes,  a  virtual  extension  of  the  area 
planted,  the  same  as  a  ten-story  house  may 
occupy  the  same  area  of  ground  as  a  one-story 
house.  Food  is  supplied  in  abundance.  The 
roots  grow  deep  and  help  to  carry  the  plant 
through  droughts.  This  they  can  not  so  well 
do  in  shallo  ver  plauting,  being  nearer  the 
surface  and  more  at  the  mercy  of  heat 
and  drought. 

Fig.  36S  shows  a  Thorburn  (early)  potato 
carefully  lifted  June  12.  It  was  planted  May 
2.  It  will  be  seen  that  several  tubers  are 
beginning  to  form,  while  others  are  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  roots  were 
so  soon,  18  inches  in  length.  In  the  old  way 
these  roots  would  have  extended  for  the  most 
part  laterally  on  either  side  of  the  furrow  or 
hill,  having  no  mellow  trench-soil  to  go  down 
and  spread  out  in  all  directions.  In  the  trench 
the  roots  grow  from  the  bottom  as, well  as  near 
the  top.  They  prefer  to  go  down,  being  the 
easiest  course;  while  there,  too,  they  fiud  the 
most  food  and  moisture. 

Hilling  Up.— What  does  the  farmer  hill 


u'  for?  Some  do  it  to  “kill  the  weeds.” 

Others  hill  up  to  increase  the  crop.  This  does 
increase  the  yield,  no  doubt,  but  it  also  in¬ 
creases  the  proportion  of  small  potatoes.  The 
green  stems,  covered  up  by  hilling,  send  out 
roots  and  tuber-bearing  stems  from  joints  or 
adventitious  buds.  The  hill  accomplishes  on¬ 
ly  what  the  trench  accomplishes  far  better, 
by  giving  a  depth  of  soil  below  instead  of 
above  and  a  more  uniform  pressure  on  all 
sides  to  be  overcome  by  the  rapidly  growing 
tuber. 

Objections  to  the  Trench. — Several 
friends  have  asked  the  Rural  this  question: 
“If  I  thoroughly  prepare  my  field  so  that  all 
of  it  is  the  same  as  the  trench,  what  would  be 
the  use  of  plowing  a  trench?”  There  would 
be  no  use  whatever  in  so  far  as  the  mellow¬ 
ness  of  the  soil  could  increase  the  crop.  The 
trench,  however,  would  still  enable  the  far¬ 
mer  to  place  the  fertilizer,  just  where  it  is 
most  needed  for  that  crop  and  it  would  fur¬ 
ther  enable  him  to  plant  deeper,  a  considera¬ 
tion,  as  we  believe,  of  the  first  importance. 
In  practice,  however,  we  have  never  seen  a 
field  so  well  prepared  that  plowing  a  trench 
and  refilling  it  would  not  still  further  mellow 
the  soil. 

Again,  the  objection  to  the  trench  and  to 
level  culture  has  been  made  that  more  tubers 
become  exposed  to  the  air,  becoming  green 
and  worthless.  Such  an  objection  will  never 
be  made  by  those  who  have  given  it  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial.  Having  lots  of  soil  in  which  to 
form  without  being  crowded,  they  rarely 
grow  above  the  soil.  Another  objection  is 
that  it  costs  more  to  harvest  trench  than  hill 
potatoes,  an  objection  that  is  valid  enough  if 
the  increased  yield  from  the  trenches  is  not 
enough  to  pay  for  the  extra  labor.  It  is  not 
the  work  that  a  farmer  puts  on  his  crops 
neither  is  it  the  co3t  of  the  manure  that  must 
first  be  taken  into  account.  The  question  is 
will  it  pay? 

Treading  upon  the  seed-piece  after  it  ha 
been  dropped  into  the  hill  or  drill  is  approved 
of  by  many  thorough-going  farmers  because 
it  insures  a  closer  contact  of  the  piece  with 
the  soil.  But  this  is  quite  at  variance  with 
our  ideas  of  trench  culture.  If  the  design 
were  to  smash  the  piece  of  potato  or  to  injure 
the  eyes,  it  would  be  more  or  less  effective  no 
doubt.  If  the  roots  grew  out  of  the  potato, 
there  might  be  some  sense  in  it.  But  the  soil 


Fig.  371.— In  the  Hill.  (Ideal.) 


has  nothing  to  do  with  the  starting  of  the 
roots  any  further  than  it  provides  darkness 
and  dampness.  The  roots,  as  we  have  said, 
grow  out  of  the  stem  which  is  for  a  time 
supported  by  the  seed  potato  itself.  The 
sprout,  shoot  or  stem  makes  its  way  through 
the  soil,  and  the  contact  of  the  mellowest  soil 
is  sufficiently  close.  To  keep  it  ^mellow— not 
to  compact  it— is  the  problem,  and  this 
problem  is  solved  more  nearly,  in  our  opinion, 
by  the  trench  than  by  any  other  method  of 
potato  culture  known  to-day. 


NOTES. 


When  in  usual  cultivation  it  is  found  that 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  potato's  growth,  the 
roots  extend  from  row  to  row  or  hill  to  hill, 
it  seems  evident  that  hilling  up  must  sever 
many  roots.  All  of  these  roots  are  needed, 
probably,  when  the  tubers  begin  to  form. 
In  trench,  level  and  shallow  culture,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  roots  are  ever  severed. 

It  may  surprise  many  to  know,  in  com¬ 
parative  trials  20  times  or  more  repeated,  that 
the  seed  pieces  in  trenches  10  inches  deep 
gave  in  these  trial  grounds  as  full  a  stand  as 
those  planted  three  inches  deep,  while  the 
shoots  appeared  above  ground  only  a  day  or 
so  after. 

Varieties  of  potatoes  which  grow  so  closely 
together  that  they  may  all  be  thrown  out 
with  one  turn  of  the  fork  have,  and  nec¬ 
essarily  so,  short  tuber-bearing  stems.  In 
varieties,  like  the  Rural  Blush,  that  “straggle,” 
the  stem  is  long.  This  is  shown  at  Fig.  369. 
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The  stem  if  straightened  out  would  be  a  foot 
in  length. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  plants 
growing  in  trenches  ten,  eight,  six  and  four 
inches  deep  were  carefully  raised  out  of  the 
soil  at  various  stages  of  growth.  Our  space 
will  not  permit  a  detailed  account  at  this  time 
of  the  observations  made.  We  many  state 
however,  that  the  plane,  story  or  tier  theory 
of  tuber' formation  was  well  supported.  The 
best  depth  to  plant,  also,  will  be  considered 
later. 


THE  HALF-ACRE  EXPERIMENT. 


Early  in  the  year  1888  the  Rural  came  in¬ 
to  possession  of  a  farm  of  43  acres  situated 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  old  Rural  Experi¬ 
ment  Grounds.  This  farm  had  received  no 
care  for  the  past  two  years  and  for  the  past 
ten  years  it  had  been  systematically  abused. 
It  is  run-down  if  a  farm  ever  was.  This  farm 
was  not  bought  until  after  the  arrangements 
for  the  “contest”  had  been  made.  The  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  the  trench  system  prompted 


Paris-green  was  made  for  the  potato  beetle. 
The  plants  gave  promise  of  an  enormous 
crop  until  the  latter  part  of  July  when  the 
stalks  began  to  turn  yellow  and  die.  An 
examination  showed  the  leaves  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  riddled  by  the  Cucumber  Flea-beetle, 
as  described  in  the  Rural  of  August  13.  In 
10  days  the  plants  were  past  all  hope  of  re¬ 
covery.  An  examination  of  the  tubers  show¬ 
ed  that  they  were  about  half-formed  when  the 
vines  were  killed.  It  being  supposed  that 
this  misfortune  precluded  all  hope  for  a  gooa 
yield,  but  little  interest  was  taken  in  the 
plot.  It  grew  up  to  a  mass  of  weeds.  When 
the  contest  plot  was  dug  the  judges  visited 
this  field  and  selected, at  random,  three  differ¬ 
ent  spaces  of  £3  feet  each.  These  were  dug 
and  the  yields  carefully  measured.  The  aver¬ 
age  of  these  was  given  at  378  bushels  per  acre. 
Since  then  the  entire  half  acre  has  been  dug, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  rows,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  crop,  as  accurately  as  the 
diggers  could  estimate  it,  indicates  a  yield  of 
nearer  400  bushels  than  the  378  given  by  the 
judges.  This  experiment  will  be  repeated 
next  year  under  more  favorable  conditions. 


Flea-beetle  when  the  tubers,  tor  the  most  part, 
were  just  beginning  to  form.  As  the  illustra¬ 
tion  shows,  all  but  half-a-dozen  are  of  very 
small  size.  The  few  larger  ones  came  from 
hills  that  sustained  less  injury.  This  variety 
occupied  two-fifths  of  the  plot,  though  the 
bulk  of  tubers  is  scarcely  one-half  that  of  the 
No.  2  which,  as  we  have  said,  were  raised 
upon  only  one-fifth  of  the  plot. 

Well,  it  seemed  to  be  a  pleasant  time  all 
around.  The  Rural  was  defeated,  it  is  true, 
but  the  Trench  Method  was  by  all  deemed  a 
success  and  the  failure  to  raise  over  700 
bushels  to  the  acre  ascribed,  without  a  dissent¬ 
ing  voice,  to  the  Flea-beetle. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  RURAL 
TRENCH  SYSTEM  AND  FERTILIZERS. 


T.  B.  TERRY. 


The  R.  N.-Ys  Trench  Method;  1,000  against 
400  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre :  the  vines 
of  the  trench  six  inches  above  the  rest ;  a 


The  ground  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  on  gave  us  54  bushels  of  potatoes,  and 
an  equal  number  of  rows  by  its  side  yielded 
just  54  bushels  also.  The  row  where  1,000 
pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  were  put  on 
with  a  planter  was  no  better  than  other  rows. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  we  have  tried  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  on  potatoes,  and  the  result 
has  always  been  the  same.  One  year  our  ex¬ 
periments  must  have  cost  $50,  as  we  tried 
Mapes’s  manure,  bone  meal  and  phosphate,  in 
three  different  fields,  on  strips  60  rods  long. 
I  think  now  that  we  have  got  through. 

We  experimented  this  year  on  a  clover  sod, 
with  15  loads  of  manure  per  acre.  The  aver¬ 
age  yield  was  about  300  bushels  of  market 
size  per  acre.  Nearly  all  my  experiments 
seemed  to  say;  “Let  well  enough  alone.”  For 
many  years  we  have  cut  allseed  to  one  eye, 
but  every  two  or  three  years,  I  put  in  a  row 
with  two-eye  pieces,  to  see  whether  more  seed 
would  be  better.  As  conditions  are  changing, 
of  course  this  might  be  the  case  at  any  time, 
although  one-eye  seed  had  been  the  best  in  the 
past.  I  selected  the  choicest  tubers  to  cut  to 
two-eye  pieces,  so  that  the  row  should  have 


AFTER  THE  CONTEST.  Fig.  372. 


the  Rural  to  attempt  an  experiment  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale  than  the  contest  plot 
would  allow.  It  was  decided  to  take  a  meas¬ 
ured  half-acre  on  this  poor  farm  and  plant  it 
to  potatoes  on  the  trench  system.  This  course 
was  decided  upon  the  latter  part  of  April. 
We  knew  nothing  about  the  productive  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  soil  of  this  farm.  We  chose  what 
appeared  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  soil,  solely 
by  its  appearance.  This  plot  was  plowed  and 
worked  once  with  a  Thomas  harrow  on  May 
8th,  and  at  once  trenched  by  means  of  a  wing¬ 
ed  shovel  plow  made  by  the  Syracuse  Plow 
Co.  This  implement  was  run  twice  in  a  row. 
The  potatoes  were  planted  the  next  day.  We 
had  made  no  provision  for  securing  seed  of 
any  variety  noted  for  its  productiveness; 
consequently  we  were  obliged  to  use  rather 
poor  specimens  of  a  local  variety  known  as 
Pride  of  the  Valley.  This  variety  is  grown 
on  the  farms  about  us  where  it  produces  from 
100  to  140  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes  of 
medium  size  were  selected  and  cut  in  halves. 
A  dressing  of  the  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure 
at  the  rate  of  850  pounds  to  the  acre,  was  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches.  This 
was  well  worked  in  with  a  Hexamer  hoe,  and 
then  the  seed -pieces  were  dropped  one  [foot 
apart.  A  light  covering  of  soil  was  raked  up¬ 
on  them  and  then  another  dressing  of  850 
pounds  per  acre  of  the  Stockbridge  Potato 
Manure  was  scattered  in  the  trenches  which 
were  then  filled.  The  plants  grew  well. 

The  piece  was  hoed  once  and  cultivated  twice, 
the  work  being  poorly  done  by  incompetent 
help.  The  potatoes  did  not  receive’as  good 
treatment  as  was  given  those. on  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms.  One  application  ^of  j  plaster  and 


THE  JUDGES  AND  THE  POTATOES. 

SEE  FIRST  PAGE. 

Y ielding  to  the  Rural’s  urgent  request, 
the  judges  of  the  potato  contest  reluctantly 
consented  to  have  their  portraits  taken  for 
the  edification  of  our  readers.  Standing  be¬ 
hind  the  three  lots  of  potatoes  which  had  just 
been  dug  from  the  trenches,  on  the  extreme 
left,  we  have  P.  T.  Quinn,  well  known  as  an 
author  and  horticulturist.  Next  is  Dr.  Peter 
Collier  who  is  recognized  as  the  “father  of 
the  sorghum  industry.”  He  is  now  the  very 
efficient  Director  of  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Third  is  W. 
A.  Stiles  the  accomplished  editor  of  Garden 
and  Forest.  Fourth  is  L.  C.  Benedict,  the 
agricultural  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  World.  Next 
we  have  Judge  John  G.  Webb,  and,  finally,  to 
the  extreme  right,  J.  C.  Haviland,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  Farm  Journal.  All  are  shown  at 
Fig.  364,  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue. 

The  middle  lot  of  potatoes  is  the  R.  N.-Y 
seedling  No.  2,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
1,076  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  all  tubers  of  large  size.  The  pile  is  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  No.  3  (to  the  left)  though  raised 
upon  one  half  the  area.  The  lot  to  the  right 
is  the  No.  4. 

This  potato  has  given  us  the  largest  yield 
ever  raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  aud  we 
doubt  not  would  have  exceeded  the  No.  2  had 
it  not  been  for  the  injury  the  vines  sustained 
by  the  Flea-beetle.  This  variety  occupied 
two-fifths  of  the  plot.  The  yield  was  644 
bushels  per  acre.  Many  of  them  were  small. 
The  No.  3  is  seen  at  the  left.  This  has  also  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  yield  of  No.  2  hitherto.  The  vines, 
as  elsewhere  explained,  were  killed  by  the 


much  larger  yield  predicted;  disappoint¬ 
ment-,  the  extra  fertilizer  does  not  increase 
the  yield;  one-eye  vs.  two-eye  pieces;  fer¬ 
tilizers  do  not  pay  on  Mr.  Terry's  land ;  in¬ 
teresting  statements  and  deductions. 


Last  spiing  we  put  in  a  row  of  potatoes 
through  a  five-acre  field  according  to  the 
Rural  Trench  System;  1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre  of  Mapos’s  potato  manure  were  used  on 
this  row.  The  seed  was  cut  to  one  eye,  tne 
same  as  for  the  rest  of  the  piece.  The  variety 
of  potatoes  was  Beauty  of  Hebron — sound, 
northern-grown  seed. 

Next  to  the  Rural  row  we  planted  a  row 
without  fertilizer,  aud  then  one  with  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre,  as  nearly  as  we  could,  put 
in  with  our  potato  planter.  Then  a  row  was 
planted  without  fertilizer  again,  aud  then 
several  rows  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
potato  manure,  probably  about  400  pounds 
per  acre.  All  planting  was  done  the  same 
day  and  at  the  same  depth. 

We  looked  in  vain  for  any  extra  growth  of 
vines  where  the  fertilizer  was  used  except  on 
the  Rural  row.  This  row  stood  up  six  inches 
above  its  neighbors  by  the  time  it  was  half 
grown,  and  kept  the  start  until  the  vines  fell 
down  so  one  could  not  tell.  Many  people  saw 
it  aud,  like  myself,  expected  it  would  out-yield 
any  other  row  very  decidedly,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it  was  just  as  good  as  the  average  rows 
by  its  side  (leaving  out  the  next  one  on  each 
side  for  fear  they  might  have  drawn  some¬ 
thing  from  the  Rural  row)  and  no  better.  I 
have  seldom  been  more  disappointed  than  I 
was  when  we  got  that  row  picked  up. 


rather  more  than  a  fair  chance.  I  was  a  one- 
eye  man,  but  wouldn’t  take  any  possible  ad¬ 
vantage.  There  was  no  difference  in  the 
growth  of  tops  that  one  could  see.  I  dug  the 
two  eye  row  first,  and  we  picked  them  up  in 
bushel  boxes  and  left  them  standing  right  on 
the  row.  One  of  my  men  was  sure  they  were 
better  than  auy  we  had  dug  before,  and  his 
exclamations  as  he  followed  the  digger  were 
all  one  way.  Next  I  dug  the  one-eye  row  by 
the  side  of  the  former  and  left  a  trusty  man 
to  pick  them  up  while  I  went  on  digging  in 
another  place.  I  could  hardly  keep  the  row 
for  watching  him,  to  see  whether  the  boxes 
stood  as  near  together  as  on  the  two-eye  row. 
After  a  while  I  counted  the  same  number  of 
boxes  on  each  row,  aud  as  I  drove  by,  Adam 
shouted  out:  “Just  the  same.” 

Now  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  fertilizers 
do  not  ever  pay  for  potatoes;  but  I  think  I 
have  earned  the  right  to  say  that  they  do  not 
always  for  some  reason,  and  that  a  man  is  fool¬ 
ish  who  does  not  experiment  and  know  before 
nsing  them  largely.  A  friend  of  mine  wrote 
me  that  he  used  500  pounds  to  the  acre  on  20 
acres  this  year.  I  asked  him  if  he  left  some 
rows  without  auy  so  as  to  find  out  wheth¬ 
er  they  paid  or  nob.  He  replied  that  he  did 
not,  as  he  supposed  what  he  put  on  was  just 
as  truly  plant  food  as  barn-yard  manure. 
Now  he  may  have  thrown  away  $250,  or  he 
may  have  made  that  amount.  Who  knows? 
I  have  strips  my  fields  where  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  ferCGi^^rg  were  useq  years  ago,  as  told 
of.  The}  are  marked,  and  I  have  never  seen 
any  extra  growth  of  wheat  or  clover  on  them 
to  indicate  that  they  had  done  other  crops 
h  an  potatoes  any  good.  I  will  say  to^my 
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friend,  however,  that  when  I  get  the  fertili¬ 
zer  circulars  in  the  spring  I  can  hardly  resist 
the; temptation  to  send  for  a  car-load,  the 
profit  seems  so  certain,  even  after  my  ad¬ 
verse  experience. 

In  a  recent  article  I  wrote  of  northern- 
grown  seed  on  a  neighbor’s  land  showing  much 
better '  i-esults  than  his  home-sprouted  seed. 
He? has  dug  his  crop  and  says  my  estimate 
of.To  bushels  per[acre  difference  was  not  too 
high.  The  potatoes  were  of  the  same  variety, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  planted  side  by  side- 
This  was  not  a  little  experiment,  but  a  portion 
of  a  field  was  planted  with  each  kind  of  seed. 

One  word  more  on  the  fertilizer  question. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  on  my  soil,  with  a  heavy 
clover-sod  turned  under  once  in  three  years 
and  a  light  coat  of  stable  manure  as  often, 
the  potato  crop  can  make  use  of  no  more 
plant  food.  I  also  think  that  I  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  let  my  land  run  down  so  as  to  make 
fertilizers  profitable  as  long  as  it  is  so  easy  to 
keep  it  up  with  clover.  As  my  clover-farm¬ 
ing  has  been  assailed  and  ruin  predicted  long 
ago,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know 
that  our  clover-sod  potato  field  yielded  more 
per  acre  this  year  than  it  ever  has  before. 
We  shall  hang  on  to  clover  yet,  although  the 
clover  neetle  has  eaten  the  tap  roots  all  off, 
and  cheated  us  out  of  a  crop  of  seed.  The 
heavy  second  crop  will  make  manure,  however, 
for  our  next  year’s  potato  crop. 

Summit  Co.,  O. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 


Those  Mysterious  Potatoes  — Naturally, 
many  things  in  nature  are  mysterious,  be¬ 
cause  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  yet  very 
small.  But  there  is  an  innate  love  of  the 
vague  and  the  mysterious  in  human  nature 
which  resents  explanation,  aud  stands  in  the 
way  of  investigation.  This  queer  love  of 
mystery  induces  many  people  to  purposely 
stand  out  against  any  explanation  that  is  nat¬ 
ural  and  simple.  Those  who  believe  that  all 
natural  mysteries  are  explicable,  are  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  infidels.  But  if  nature  is 
governed  by  lixed  aud  uniform  laws,  then  all 
the  apparent  mysteries  of  nature  are  in  truth 
but  marvels  which  more  knowledge  would 
make  plain. 

Potatoes  are  Exotics.— Few  potato 
growers  realize,  even  if  they  know  the  fact, 
that  the  potato  is  a  mountain  plant— a  native 
of  the  high  Andean  plateau  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Grown  in  the  lowlands  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  where  the  seasons,  the  temperature  aud 
the  barometrical  pressure  are  different,  it  is 
not  strange  that  they  should  prove  more  or 
less  uncertain  and  defective.  It  has  long  been 
well  recognized  that  seed  tubers  grown  upon 
elevated  laud,  pretty  well  north,  are  more 
vigorous,  and  give  much  better  crops  when 
planted,  than  those  grown  on  lower  levels  and 
latitudes. 

Much  Affected  by  the  Season.— Even- 
where  the  potato  does  the  best  on  this  conti¬ 
nent,  it  is  greatly  affected  by  the  season,  as 
was  so  widely  exemplified  last  year,  and  is 
again  being  shown  the  current  season.  A 
cool,  long  season,  with  but  a  moderate  range 
of  temperature,  and  a  dry,  mild  autumn,  are 
the  most  favorable  for  a  large  and  sound 
crop.  A  hot  July  aud  August  lessen  the 
yield  greatly ;  and  if  to  heat  are  added  frequent 
rains,  producing  a  continuance  of  “muggy” 
weather,  rot  is  pretty  sure  to  appear  and  be 
destructive,  even  in  otherwise  favorable  lo¬ 
calities. 

Their  Favorite  Soil.— Rich,  new  land,  on 
a  hillside  sloping  easterly,  and  to  the  north 
rather  than  to  the  south  or  southwest,  will 
give  the  largest  crop  of  fair,  heavy,  and  well 
keeping  potatoes  in  a  good  potato  year:— and 
in  fact,  almost  every  time,  g  A  too  level 
field,  without  good  surface  drainage,  is  pretty 
sure  to  suffer  worst  in  a  rot  year.  The  potato 
is  very  intolerant  of  too  much  water. 

Why  They  May  Vary  on  the  Same 
Field.— Irregularity  of  slope  aud  surface 
will  show  great  differences  in  the  crop.  An 
irregular  surface  is  sure  to  make  au  irregular 
crop.  Evenly  growing  crops,  such  as  Mr. 
Jerrard  of  Aroostook  shows  in  his  photograph¬ 
ic  pictures,  grow  on  fields  of  even  surface, 
and  the  natural  lay  of  laud  in  Aroostook  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  that  county  is  so 
favorable  to  the  crop.  It  lies  in  long,  low 
rolls — like  the  swells  of  mid-ocean,  giving  per¬ 
fect  surface  drainage  to  the  large  and  other¬ 
wise  quite  level  fields.  The  soil  is  a  rich  disin¬ 
tegrated  limestone  formation,  with  perfect 
natural  drainage,  aud  is  still  full  of  the  origin¬ 
al  vegetable  matter  of  the  recently  removed 
forests.  The  great  tree-roots,  now  slowly 
decaying  iu  the  subsoil,  keep  it  opeu,  aud  add 
to  the  perfection  of  the  natural  drainage  of 
such  land.  Then  the  climate  is  cool  aud  even, 
without  drought,  and  also  without  excess  of 
rainfall.  Aroostook  has  everything  but  ele-  ' 
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vation  to  make  it  an  ideal  potato  country, 
and  elevation  is  perhaps  the  least  important 
of  the  conditions  demanded. 

On  Manured  Soils.— Stable  manure  is 
everywhere  regarded  as  unfavorable  to  pota¬ 
toes.  It  not  only  gives  a  nidus  and  harbor 
for  soil’  insects  and  for  fungi,  but  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  mixing  it  uniformly  with  the  soil 
occasions  an  irregular  growth,  .both  of  plant 
and  crop.  Yet  in  favorable  seasons  manure 
carefully  applied,  may  give  au  excellent  crop 
of  even  and  fair  tubers.  Generally,  however, 
special  fertilizers  are  greatly  to  be  preferred, 
and  these  should  be  “complete.”  and  freely 
applied. 

Weeds. — No  crop  is  more  injured  by  weeds 
than  the  potato;  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
pretty  good  crop  may  l>e  harvested  from  a 
weedy  field.  It  must,  however,  be  a  field 
where  the  potatoes  have  a  good  start  of  the 
•weeds.  Early  kinds,  in  well  prepared  laud, 
kept  clean  up  to  blooming  time,  may  seem  to 
be  swamped  in  weeds  in  September,  yet  turn 
out  well,  for  the  weeds  really  grow  as  a  suc¬ 
cessive  crop,  like  turnips  or  rye  amongst 
corn. 

Fartial  Shade. — The  effect  of  partial 
shade,  in  favoring  a  healthy  growth  aud  free¬ 
dom  from  rot,  has  often  been  noted.  I  have 
grown  potatoes,  (aud  beans  also)  frequently, 
between  the  rows  in  young  orchards;  and  in 
both  cases  the  plants  kept  green  much  later, 
and  produced  better,  in  the  outside  rows. 
Part  of  this  was  doubtless  due  to  the  free 
space  of  the  tree- row  on  the  outside  of  these 
rows,  but  certainly  this  did  not  serve  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  rust  fungus,  which  was 
notably  absent  there. 

Growth  Under  Straw.— One  of  my 
earliest  farm  memories  is  the  growth  of  a 
straw  crop  on  sward  land,  by  my  grand¬ 
father.  It  was  such  an  odd  way,  and  the 
crop  was  so  beautifully  clean  when  harvested 
(with  pitchforks),  that  it  produced  a  per¬ 
manent  impression,  so  that,  though  I  was  but 
six  or  seven  years  old,  I  can  see  it  “in  my 
mind’s  eye”  perfectly  at  this  moment.  In 
those  grain-growing  days  straw  was  super¬ 
abundant,  yet  the  experiment  was  rarely  re¬ 
peated  on  any  farm.  The  tubers,  though 
numerous  and  fair,  were  too  generally  small. 

The  “Mystery”  of  Their  Growth.— 
Where  did  these  straw  and  sod-grown  pota¬ 
toes  get  their  nutriment?  It  was  plain  that 
they  did  not  get  enough,  but  they  got  some. 
Their  roots  did  not  appear  to  penetrate  the 
soil  far,  and  the  straw  did  not  furnish  much, 
for  it  was  but  little  decayed.  Well,  the 
tubers  themselves  are  mainly  starch,  and  the 
food  to  produce  this  is  atmospheric.  Potatoes 
are  called  au  exhaustive  crop,  but  the  ex¬ 
haustion  is  not  mainly  for  the  tuber,  which 
contains  but  little  mineral  matter,  and  less 
nitrogen.  The  free  growth  of  the  tops  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  the  tubers,  but 
it  is  the  tops  that  contain  the  bulk  of  valuable 
material  taken  from  the  soil.  Realizing  this 
fact,  I  have  for  many  years  insisted  upon  my 
potato  diggers  carefully  burying  the  tops 
(aud  all  weeds),  as  they  dug  the  crop.  When 
this  is  thoroughly  done  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  is  comparatively  slight.  In  the  case  of 
the  straw  crop,  the  roots  got  enough  out  of 
the  killed  grass  to  eke  out  the  small  supply 
from  the  decaying  straw  and  the  soil,  to  give 
the  small  crop  that  was  harvested. 

Too  Much  Nitrogen.— I  have  had  exactly 
the  experience  in  planting  potatoes  in  an  old 
barn-yard  that  “J.  W.  I.”  records.  Over¬ 
nutrition,  chiefly  of  nitrogen,  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  cause.  But  when  these  great  tops 
were  pulled  up  aud  thrown  in  heaps,  they,  in 
a  few  weeks,  produced  thousands  of  little 
tubers  in  the  axils  of  their  leaf-stems.  The 
severing  of  their  connection  with  the  soil, 
with  its  over  supply  of  food,  enabled  them  to 
do  this. 


THE  RURAL’S  TRENCH  SYSTEM. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


I  see  that  some  of  the  Rural’s  agricultural 
contemporaries,  in  noticing  its  “  defeat,’ 
speak  of  its  lost  “bet,”  without  speaking  of 
where  the  money  was  to  go;  aud  some  also  do 
not  mention  the  varieties  planted,  “as  being 
of  little  interest.”  Docs  this  kind  of  thing 
pay?  A  manly,  generous  rivalry,  as  to  which 
paper  shall  give  its  readers  the  best  value, 
does  pay,  every  time;  but  this? 

The  Rural’s  “Jerseyman”  visitor  does  not 
think  the  trench  system,  iu  its  entirety,  likely 
to  pay  on  the  farm ;  yet  hesitates  at  last  on 
that  point.  I  have  for  years  practiced  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  that  system,  plowing  deep,  aud 
planting  in  a  V-shaped  trench,  made  with  a 
closed  and  toothless  Share’s  horse-hoe.  I 
do  not  see  any  impossibili  ty  iu  constructing  a 
plow.tlmt  will  open  a  flat-bottomed  trench  of 
any  desired  width,  with  au  attachment  lie 
hind  the  plow  that  will  fine  the  bottom  as  well 


as  a  Hexamer]hoe,  My  largest  crop  was  400 
bushels  per  acre,  and  it  has  never,  I  think, 
been  much,  if  any,  less  than  300  bushels.  This 
is  greatly  more  than  the  average  in  any  State, 
and  shows  the  value  of  the  trench  system, 
even  when  imperfectly  carried  out.  I  have 
never  used  half  as  much  fertilizer  as  the 
Rural  used.  The  essence '  of  the  system  is 
deep  and  thorough  pulverization  and  profuse 
fertilization,  combined  with  drill  planting 
and  level  culture.  Possibly  one  or  two  of 
these  points  are  not  essential  in  all  circum¬ 
stances. 


POTATO  EXPERIMENTS. 


R.  L.  TAYLOR. 


Effects  of  manure  on  muck  that  had  never 
been  manured  before ;  cut  pieces,  etc. 


I  have  about  one-half  of  an  acre  of  ground, 
cleared  and  drained  a  few  years  since,  of 
very  deep  muck  that  was  once  a  willow 
swamp.  It  has  never  had  any  manure  till 
last  spring,  when  I  put  a  moderate  amount  of 
fine,  fresh  horse  manure  upon  a  strip  through 
the  middle  from  east  to  west  and  planted  it 
to  potatoes  as  follows:  Blush  on  the  east  side 
with  seed  cut  to  about  two  eyes  from  good- 
sized  potatoes.  Next  White  Elephants  with 
seed  cut  in  the  same  way.  Next  on  the  west 
White  Elephants  with  uncut  seed  about  the 
size  of  hens’  eggs. 

There  has  been  such  a  difference  iu  the 
vines  throughout  the  season  that  yesterday  I 
carefully  measured  a  square  rod  from  each  of 
the  nine  divisions  of  the  plot  aud  after  digging 
I  sorted  and  weighed  them  with  the  following 
result: 

Nos.  2,  5  and  8  were  manured;  the  others  were  not. 
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be  astounded  and  exclaim  “there  must  be 
some  mistake.”  But  the  calculation  can  be 
easily  verified.  One  may  well  exclaim — “How 
can  it  be  possible  that  any  one  can  manage  to 
grow  so  few*”  It  is  a  capital  illustration  of 
how  not  to  do  it. 

Now  if  we  can  find  out  why  it  is  that  only 
15  ounces  of  potatoes  are  grown  on  one  square 
yard  we  may  perhaps  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  one  pound  of  tubers  may  be  grown  on 
one  square  foot  of  ground,  which  is  726  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  I  will  make  a  few  suggestions 
as  to  the  causes  of  this  curiously  low  average. 
Fertility  of  soil  and  use  of  natural  or  artificial 
fertilizers  need  not  be  more  than  mentioned. 

One  cause  I  am  persuaded  is  a  waste  of 
ground.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  grow  in 
hills  .to  be  [plowed  each  way.  These  are 
counted  as  being  three  feet  distant  each  way, 
but  as  a  fact,  they  are  often  feet  apart,  so 
that  there  is  one  hill  on  each  12 fi  square  feet. 
Now  good  crops  are  grown,  as  every  reader 
of  the  R.  N-.  Y  knows,  one  foot  apart  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  or  one  hill  to  each  three 
square  feet.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  more 
will  be  grown  from  one  hill  on  12 X  square 
feet  than  on  three  square  feet,  but  the  four 
hills  on  12  square  feet  will  certainly  double 
one  hill.  Here  certa  inly  is  a  waste  of  ground . 

Another  source  of  loss  is  an  imperfect  stand, 
partly  resulting  at  least  from  the  plantiug  of 
imperfect  dormant  eyes.  This  cau  be  ob¬ 
viated  by  bringing  the  tubers  into  a  warm 
place  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  plantiug 
where  the  eyes  can  start  and  be  seen  before 
cutting.  [The  reader  is  in  this  connection  re¬ 
ferred  to  Notes  from  the  Rural. Grounds.— 
Eds.] 

Perhaps  the  most  essential  factor  in  a  good 
crop  is  sufficient  moisture,  for  dryness,  whether 
of  long  or  short  duration,  injures  the  crop. 
The  Rural’s  Trench  Method  will  obviate  this 
to  a  large  extent,  or  if  it  is  not  carried  out 
in  detail  its  principles  may  be  by  deep  plow¬ 
ing,  deep  planting  and  level  culture.  [That 
is  true.— Eds.] 

I  think  these  three  things  account  for  most 
of  the  shortage  in  the  potato  crop.  This  is 
the  negative  side.  Now  let  us  sum  up  on 
the  positive  side.  Let  the  requisites  for-  a 
farm  crop  of  300  or  400  bushels  to  the  acre  be 
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named. 

First,  well-drained  laud  either  In  sandy  soil 
and  subsoil  or  by  tiles.  Next,  fertile  soil, 
that  new  with  its  untouched  elements,  that 
rich  through  clover  or  grass  sod  turned  under, 
or  that  manured  with  food  of  the  barnyard 
or  a  good  commercial  fertilizer.  Then  deep 
plowing  and  sub-soiling,  perfect  eyes  for 
planting,  deep  planting,  one  hill  to  each 
three  square  feet,  deep  cultivation  for  the 
first  time,  shallow  afterwards  and  always 
level.  If  in  this  way  the  maximum  cannot  be 
attained,  it  will  be  because  of  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  drought  or  some  unlooked  for  disaster. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
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Cut  W.  Elephants  Uncut  do. 


Ladies’  Potato  Contest. 

It  Tales  a  Hold  at  Once. 


Thus  while  the  average  yield  of  the  ma¬ 
nured  plots  is  at  the  rate  of  280.53  bushels  per 
acre  of  marketable  potatoes,  that  of  the  un¬ 
manured  is  only  84. 8S  bushels.  And  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  marketable  potatoes  from  the  cut 
seed  of  the  White  Elephants  is  at  the  rate  of 
167.77  bushels  per  acre,  while  that  from  the 
uncut  small  seed  is  120.66  bushels. 

The  potatoes  were  planted  one  foot  apart 
in  drills  something  after  the  manner  of  the 
trench  system. 

I  think  the  larger  yield  of  No.  1  aud  that  of 
No.  4  to  a  less  extent  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  a  large  pile  of  stumps,  etc. , 
was  once  burned  there. 

Lapeer,  Mich. 


THE  SMALL  AVERAGE  YIELD  OF 
POTATOES. 


The  First  Souvenirs  to  the  Potato  Fund. 


A  Lively  Interest  Assured. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  Hopes  to  Swell  up  the 
Presents  to  the  Value  of  Not 
Less  Than  $1,000. 


It  is  a  Good,  Original  Project  and 
Should  Receive  the  Liberal  Sup- 


J.  A.  FOOTE. 


A  memorandum  made  some  time  ago  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  yield  of  potatoes  is  pertinent  to 
the  present  discussion.  It  was  of  the  average 
yield  of  the  potato  crop  of  Iudiana  for  1886, 
which  was  74  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  this  too, 
in  a  good  year,  more,  I  presume,  than  the 
average  for  ten  years.  A  calculation  made 
then  I  here  reproduce  to  show  how  exceeding¬ 
ly  small  a  product  74  bushels  to  the  acre  is. 
If  planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  one 
plant  each  twelve  inches  iu  the  row,  to  make 
up  this  yield  there  would  be  required  just  one 
potato  of  the  weight  of  five  ounces  to  each 
plant!  1  think  any  one  on  reading  this  will 


port  of  All  Who  Have  the  In¬ 
terests  of  Agriculture 
at  Heart. 


The  editorial  page  of  this  issue  will  fully 
explain  the  Rural’s  project  of  inducing  our 
female  readers  to  enter  into  competitive  trials 
for  raising  large  crops  of  potatoes  on  one- 
fortieth  of  an  acre  plots  (38  feet  square).  The 
design  is  to  offer  so  many  rewards  that  all 
who  succeed  in  producing  creditable  yields , 
will  be  entitled  to  one  or  the  oilier  of  the 
presents  so  offered. ^The  list  of  contributions 
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opens  as  follows,  named  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt: 

Rural  New-Yorker,  $100  in  rcash  or 
souvenirs  as  the  committee  may  prefer. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  $25 
worth  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  selected 
from  our  1889  catalogue,  in  five  premiums  of 
$5  each. 

Thorburn  &  Co.,  (New  York) '$25  worth  of 
seeds  (flower  or  vegetable)  from  our  catalogue 
for  1889.  This  may  be  offered  as  one  or  seve¬ 
ral  prizes. 

Chadborn  &  Cold  well  M’f’g.  Co.,  (New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y  )  One  14-inch  New  Model  Lawn- 
Mower. 

Paine,  Diehl  &  Co.,  (Philadelphia  Pa. 
One  7.1£-pint  Self-pouring  Quadruple,  Silver- 
plate  Tea-pot,  listed  at  $16.50. 

The  White  Mountain  Freezer  Co.  One 
four-quart  White  Mouutain  Freezer. 

Bartlett  &  Dow,  (Lowell  Mass.)  One 
Common-Sense  Milk-Pail. 

Brainerd  &  Armstrong  Co.  (Philadelphia 
Pa.)  Six  boxes  Assorted  Colors  Embroidery 
Silk,  put  up  one  pound  in  a  box. 

Frank  Siddall,  (Philadelphia  Pa.)  One 
box  of  Frank  Siddall’s  Soap,  freight  paid. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  (New  York.) 
$25  collection  'of  plants  or  a  $25-collection 
of  seeds  to  be  selected  from  our  1889  cata¬ 
logue. 

R.  &  J.  Farquiiar  &  Co.  (Boston  Mass.) 
$5  worth  of  seeds  (including  the  newest  va¬ 
rieties  of  sweet-peas,  asters,  stocks,  dianthus, 
etc.)  to  be  selected  from  our  1889  catalogue. 

Woodason  Bellows  Works,  (Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.).  $80  in  powder  and  spraying  bel¬ 
lows,  viz.,  two  patent  double  cone  bellows,  ex¬ 
tra  size ;  two  patent  double  cone  bellows,  reg¬ 
ular  size;  three  single  cone  bellows,  large  size; 
three  single  cone  bellows,  regular  size  ;  two 
spraying  bellows,  regular  size. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— $10  worth  of  seeds  from  their  1889  catalogue. 


The  following  is  from  an  esteemed 
contemporary,  the  Buffalo  Express.  “Three 
sorts  ot  potatoes  were  planted,  and  it  looks  as 
though  the  whole  thing  was  intended  prim¬ 
arily  to  advertise  these  sorts,  as  they  are 
seedlings  grown  by  Mr.  Carman,  and  not,  the 
ordinary  sorts  grown  for  market.  Mr.  Gree¬ 
ley’s  tomatoes  used  to  cost  him  $1  apiece  and 
Mr.  Carman’s  potatoes  cost  more  than  they 
are  worth  for  eating  or  feeding.  Of  course 
if  he  can  sell  them  at  high  prices  on  the 
strength  of  so  large  a  yield  ho  may  make 
money  out  of  the  experiment.  ” 

The  Editor  of  the  R.N.-Y.  has  worked  for 
12  years  to  produce  new  potatoes  of  more 
value  than  those  in  cultivation.  We  can  as¬ 
sure  our  friendly  contempora,-y  that  the  cost 
of  this  work  has  been  certainly  as  much  as 
any  sum  of  money  he  is  likely  to  get  from  his 
seedlings.  But  the  No.  2  was  sold  more  than 
a  year  ago  and  the  R.N.-Y.  no  longer  has  the 
slightest  pecuniary  interest  in  it.  Again,  we 
propose  to  send  a  tuber  of  this  new  variety  to 
every  yearly  subscriber  of  the  R.N.-Y. 
that  applies  for  it.  And  we  shall  pay  the 
postage,  pay  for  the  potato,  pay  for  the  boxes 
in  which  they  are  to  be  mailed  and  for  the 
wrappers  and  for  addressing  them.  Suppose 
we  had  10,000  applications,  the  postage  alone, 
at  four  cents  each,  will  cost  $400.  Suppose 
we  send  these  tubers  all  over  the  country  and 
that  it  proves  to  be  an  inferior  potato.  How 
much  will  the  R.N.-Y.  suffer  by  the  “adver¬ 
tising”  it  gets  in  this  way 

Go  to  work,  good  agricultural  editor  of 
the  Express  and  raise  some  seedling  potatoes 
of  your  own.  Work  at  it  as  we  have  done. 
Raise  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000  bushels  to  the 
acre.  We  will  publish  the  account  gladly 
enough  without  one  intimation  that  the  plot 
was  too  small  or  that,  in  short,  the  whole  little 
business  was  the  outcome  of  greediness.  Yes, 
we  hope  that  the  firm  that  purchased  the 
potato  will  make  money  out  of  it;  that  even 
the  firm  that  furnished  the  fertilizer  for  the 
“Contest”  plot  will  be  benefited;  that  the 
Martha  Schofield  School.will  be  helped  by  the 
$50  of  forfeit  money  aud  that,  finally,  the 
farmers  of  the  country  will  find  the  potato 
more  valuable  than  any  variety  they  have 
previously  raised. 

The  Average  Farmhouse  Cellar,  says 
Henry  Stewart,  is  as  daugerous  to  life  as  a 
powder  magazine  under  the  house.  It  is  too 
often  a  receptacle  for  potatoes,  cabbages, 
turnips,  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
as  these  are  put  in  without  care  to  avoid 
heating  aud  decay,  they  soon  become  a  source 
of  danger,  if  not  of  disease.  All  the  evapora¬ 
tion  from  these  stores  rises  through  the  floors 
and  mingles  with  the  air  of  the  house,  not 
often  sufficiently  pure  for  healthful  vitality. 
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This  should  not  be  permitted.  An  outdoor 
root-house  or  a  cellar  under  a  barn  should  be 
provided  for  these  provisions,  and  this  is  the 
more  imperative  as  it  is  usual  in  the  same 
cellar  to  keep  milk  and  butter  aud  the  animal 
food  and  bread  of  the  household.  Meat  is 
particularly  susceptible  to  these  poisonous 
exhalations,  aud  so  is  milk,  and  they  are  thus 
introduced  to  the  stomach  and  into  the  blood, 
where  they  become  seeds  of  disease  aud 
death.  Those  most  fatal  diseases  of  children, 
scarlet  fever  aud  diphtheria,  are  mostly  due 
to  the  unwholesome  condition  of  the  cellar, 
by  which  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  above 
is  poisoned. 


Competition  in  Wheat  Production  — 
From  a  very  valuable  work  just  published, 
the  “British  Farmer  aud  His  Competitors,’ 
reviewed  by  Bradstreet’s,  it  appears  that  in 
the  10  years  ending  with  1880,  the  wheat  area 
of  the  United  States  rose  from  a  little  under 
19,000,000  acres  to  nearly  38,000,000  acres — 
that  is  nearly  doubled.  In  Australia  in  the 
10  years  ending  with  1884,  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2,000,000  acres  of  wheat.  The  wheat 
area  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  is  believed  to 
have  doubled  in  12  years,  and  the  wheat  area 
of  all  India  is  believed  to  have  increased  at 
least  one-fourth  since  1874,  when  that  country 
began  to  export  wheat  on  anything  like  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  Chili  has  also  greatly  increased 
her  wheat  acreage.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
1877  the  wheat  area  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  decreased  by  851,216  acres,  or  nearly  27 
per  cent,  and  the  acreage  of  all  cereals  has 
decreased  in  the  same  period,  by  1,064,235 
acres,  which  area  has  been  absorbed  by  an 
increase  of  permanent  pasture,  cultivated 
grasses  and  clover. 

The  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  wheat  in 
England  is  $38.54,  and  average  returns,  reck¬ 
oning  wheat  at  the  uniform  price  of  30s. ,  are 
$89.02,  being  48  cents  profit  per  acre.  In 
northern  India,  in  a  district  traversed  by  rail¬ 
ways,  the  cost  of  producing  a  quarter  of  wheat 
on  irrigated  and  manured  lands  is  36  cents 
per  bushel,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  is 
about  nine  bushels.  The  cost  of  growing  an 
acre  of  wheat  in  Michigan  is  about  $14.11. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
makes  the  average  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  $10.50,  which  is 
$2  40  more  than  the  average  value  of  the  crop 
in  1885.  The  wheat  crop  of  Amerioa  in  1885, 
according  to  these  figures,  was  grown  at  a  loss 
of  $85,000,000  to  $170,000,000. 

The  cost  of  wheat  production  per  acre  in 
the  different  States  is  exceedingly  variable, 
being  $0.72  to  $9.30  in  Iowa,  $4.80  to  $9.30 
in  Dakota.  The  deduction  from  the  reports 
of  the  different  countries  is  that  the  world  for 
the  last  four  years  has  been  growing  wheat  at 
a  loss.  The  world’s  smaller  production  in 
1888  has  caused  an  advance  of  about  30  cents 
per  bushel  on  wheat  in  the  United  States  and 
a  somewhat  smaller  advance  in  Europe. 

The  average  production  of  wheat  in  Russia 
is  three  poods,  over  eight  bushels  (of  02  pounds) 
per  acre  in  the  black-earth  region  of 
Russia.  The  losses  of  the  Russian  farmers 
have  been  greater  than  those  of  American 
farmers,  and  the  agricultural  depression  has 
been  more  intense  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe. 


Canadian  Apples  In  England. — The 
apple  crop  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  is  stated  by  Bradstreet’s  to  be  un- 

( Continued  on  Page  734.) 


For  Nervousness 

Use  llorslord’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Hanscome,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
says:  “I  used  it  in  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism, 
during  convalescence;  the  particular  symp¬ 
toms  I  wished  to  relieve  were  sleeplessness  aud 
nervousness,  aud  the  results  were  all  I  desired.” 
— Adv. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  aud  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
»  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol* 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
26  ots.  in  stamps.  2X-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  malL 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $&.  ' 
LfeJEfoMoa*  O#..  T.  O.  Box  21 18.  Boston.  lUu 

The  poultice  which  draws  out  a  man’s  vir¬ 
tues  is  the  sod  that  novel’s  his  grave.  If  you 
don’t  want  all  your  virtues  known  too  soon, 
regulate  your  regulator  with  Warner’s  Log 
Cabin  Sarsaparilla.  It  makes  pure  blood 
which  gives  sound  health.  Largest  bottle  in 
market— 120  doses  for  $1.  Druggists. 


DCEDI  ECO  nvcc  Are  Die  BEST. 
rCCIILCww  II  5  CO  Sold  by  Dkuuuist*. 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO’S 

PotatoPhosphate 

Is  now  the  Best  Potato  Fertilizer  on  the 
market  for  the  money.  The  sales  of  this 
Fertilizer  during  the  Spring  of  1888  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  the  former  year  over 

FIVE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT. 

The  Experiment  Stations  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  give  it  the  highest  valuations. 
Send  for  Circular  giving  descriptions  of 
this  and  all  fertilizers  we  manufacture. 

COTTON  EXCHANGE  BUILDING, 

KTESW  YORK- 


WHITE  &  SWEET  POTATO  DIGGERS. 

The  PLANK,  JR.,  Diggers  for  1888  have  now  been  proven  thoroughly  successful  in  hundreds  of  fields  and 
we  have  therefore  at  last  obtained  our  own  consent  to  recommend  them  to  the  general  public.  We  guarantee 
them  to  give  satisfaction,  except  under  very  unfavorable  conditions  ;  and  we  assure  you  that  In  actual 
operation  they  will  prove  superior  to  any  other  machine  now  made. 

S.  I..  A  LI,  KN  «fc  CO.,  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

No.  1‘27  Catharine  St.,  Philadelphia. 


BARN  FLOOR 

Horse  Power 


?  *  <. 
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This  j)Ower  is  easily  folded  when  not  in 


X’”  ”  ^  >*  'IV.II  HGl  1  II  fc 

use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  - - 

c'i1L0itlraH  ?i°£r‘it0  sheA1jiT-an_ythinJ?on”  or  tvv<>  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted  m  3  3- 

bend  for  Circular  and  Prices.  .SMITH  A  WOOBAKU,  Kalamazoo,  Midi.  • 


lO  Cts.  $2.50 

A  GARDENING  SUP¬ 
PLEMENT  TO  TEE  R  U- 
RAL  NE  W-  YORKER. 

The  largest,  handsomest,  most  valuable 
gardening  magazine  is  the  American  Garden 
of  New  York.  Its  writers  are  practical,  suc¬ 
cessful  gardeners  fruit-growers,  florists,  in¬ 
vestigators,  and  amateurs,  whose  experience 
covers  all  states  and  countries  ;  thus  it  is 
adapted  to  the  ueeds  of  all  sections  and  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  not  connected  with  any  nursery 
or  seedsman’s  interest,  as  are  many  of  the 
so-called  horticultural  journals.  It  is  firmly 
established,  covering  42  years  of  age,  dating 
back  to  the  old  Horticulturist  of  Downing 
and  the  Gardener's  Monthly  of  Meehan.  It 
is  finely  illustrated.  It  is  valuable  to  the 
fruit-grower,  market  gardener,  florist,  farmer, 
country  gentiemau,  amateur,  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  man  aud  merchant  with  small  place  or 
house  lot  in  country,  town  or  village,  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  loves  growing  things. 


“CROWN  JEWEL”  POTATOES. 

Our  own  crop  has  yielded  this  season  with 
ordinary  cultivation 

Over  400  Bushels  to  the  Acre, 

Also,  see  “Rural  New-Yorker’s  notice  of  them 
in  their  issue  of  March  10,  1888.  Try  them  in 
the  “  Coutest.”  1  lb.  by  mail  prepaid,  50c. ;  3 
lbs.,  $1.25  ;  by  express,  Peck,  $1.00  ;  Bushel, 
$3  00;  Barrel,  $7.00. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

21 7  &  210  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  HITCHCOCK 

POTATO  DIGGER  AND  SHOVEL  PLOW 

COMBINED. 

EITHER  A 

SHOVEL 

PLOW 

OR  A 

POTATO 
DIGGER, 

■  BY  CHANGING 
ONE  BOLT. 

Belcher  rf:  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 

Box  75.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 
$6.75. 
RIFLESS2.25 
PISTOLS  75o 


All  Kinds  cheaper  thau 
elsewhere.  Before  yo„ 
buy  send  stamp  foi 
Catalogue.  Addre*. 

POWELL*  CLEMENT. 

1  HO  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio- 


You  come  the  nearest  my  Weal  of  a  Hortlcultura 
Monthly  for  popular  circulation  of  any  of  the  makers 
of  such  literature.— ChAs.  W.  Garfield,  Sec' y  Michi 
i/an  Horticultural  Society. 

Indispensable  to  the  fruit-growers,  horticulturists) 
gardeners  and  florists  (both  practical  and  amateur 
of  this  country.— Cyrus  T.  Fox,  State  Fouiologist  of 
Pennsylvania. 

For  introduction  where  unknown  the  maga¬ 
zine  will  be  sent  two  months  for  lO 


OXFORD  DOWN  8HEEPI 

“  Ellen  borough  ”  Flock  makes  another  importa¬ 
tion  necessary  this  season.  Selections  of  yearling 
Rams  aud  Ewes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Tread¬ 
well,  the  acknowledged  leading  breeder,  and  best 
judge  In  England.  Oxfords  are  the  largest  of  the 
black  faced  breeds  (rams  weigh  425  lbs,),  are  heaviest 
shearers,  and  will  outlive  “free  wool.”  At  the  last 
Smtthtleld,  London,  Fat  Stock  Show,  Oxfords  won 
champion  priee  for  best  mutton  sheep  at  the  show , 
and  were  considered  the  best  class  at  the  la*t  great 
“Royal.”  Address  F.  C.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland. 


Cts.  Subscription  price,  $1.00  a  year; 
to  be  raised  on  Jan.  1st  to  $2.00. 
Previous  to  that  date  subscriptions  received 
at  present  low  rate  ($1.00  a  year),  for  one 
year  or  several  years.  Two  months  now  for 
10  cts.,  for  introduction. 

I-*?"  With  Rural  New-Yorker,  $2.50,  if 
sent  before  Jan.  1st.  Address 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  Publisher,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


KOUOH-COATE1  >  COLLIES. 

Pups  sired  by  our  best  stud  dogs,  full  pedigreed, 
and  entitled  to  registry.  Prices  Low.  Personal 
inspection  requested. 

W.  ATLEE  BUltPEE  «fc  CIO.. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THE  RURAL 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

ANatlonal  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  8.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1888. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  seed¬ 
ling  potato  No,  2  will  be  sent  to  all 
of  our  subscribers  who  apply,  without 
any  charge  whatever.  We  believe  this 
to  be  the  nearest  to  a  perfect  potato 
of  any  of  the  hundreds  of  varieties 
tried  at  the  RURAL’S  Experiment 
Grounds  during  the  last  12  years 
Whether  it  will  behave  as  well  else¬ 
where  remains  to  be  seen. 

- -  ■>.  ♦  »» ♦ - 

Applications  for  the  R.  N.-Y.  potato  No.  2 
must  be  made  upon  a  piece  of  paper  sepa¬ 
rate  from  all  other  communications ,  and  the 
name  and  full  address  of  the  applicant  must 
be  given.  The  offer  is  confined  to  yearly 
subscibers  or  those  who  may  become  yearly 
subscribers. 


The  Rural  New-  Yorker  Potato  No.  2  will  be 
sent  to  all  of  our  yearly  subscribers  who 
apply ,  without  any  charge  whatever.  Jt  will 
be  sent ,  as  the  weather  permits,  from  time  to 
time ,  so  that  all  shall  receive  a  tuber  before 
the  planting  season  commences.  Applica¬ 
tions  are  now  IN  order.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  potato  will  fail  in  many  parts  of 
the  country ,  but  from  the  reports  thus  far 
received ,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  perfect  potato  at  present  known. 


It  is  hoped  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
send  our  subscribers  a  few  grains  each 
of  the  RURAL’  S  cross-bred  wheats, 
Nos.  50,  51,  53  and  55,  and  rye  wheat 
hybrids,  Nos.  2  and  3,  next  fall,  in 
time  for  planting.  These  are  the  first 
of  our  100  varieties,  the  work  of  12 
years,  which  are  being  propagated  for 
introduction.  Additional  varieties  of 
these  crosses  will  be  introduced  every 
year  for  many  years  as  they  become 
sufficiently  fixed.  It  is  thought  by 
competent  judges  that  they  (some  of 
them,  at  any  rate),  will  supersede  the 
popular  wheats  of  the  present  day. 

One  Hundred  (at  least)  of  the  Rural’s 
hybrid  rye-wheat  and  wheat  cross-breeds 
are  growing  on  a  halt  acre  oi  the  Rural 
Experiment  Grounds.  To  these  as  many 
more  partly-fixed  varieties  might  be 
added.  They  are  looking  splendid,  hav¬ 
ing  for  the  most  part  been  planted  (one 
grain  6x12  inches  apart).  As  we  have 
elsewhere  stated,  a  few  kernels  of  each  of 
the  six  of  the  first  to  become  fixed  will  be 
sent  to  our  subscribers  next  fall  in  time 
for  sowing.  Premiums  will  be  offered 
for  the  best  heads,  restricting  each  State 
to  one  premium.  This  is  necessary  since, 
if  no  such  restriction  were  imposed, 
Colorado,  California,  etc.,  would  draw 
ail.  We  shall  introduce  these  new 
crosses  and  hybrids  year  after  year  as 
fast  as  possible.  Other  crosses  are  being 
made  every  year — the  inferior  rejected, 
the  best  saved  for  future  selections  and 
propagation.  It  is  now  thought  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  best  of  the  rye-wlieat 
hybrids,  that  their  introduction  will  be 
worth  a  great  deal  to  the  country.  Over 
12  seasons  of  diligent  work  have  been 
given  to  these  new  wheats  and  we  may 


reasonably  hope  that  all  this  patient  care 
and  labor  have  not  been  thrown  away. 


OBSERVE. 

npHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  will  be 
sent  from  this  time  until  January 
1st.,  1890  for  $2.00.  Subscribe  now. 


IMPORTANT. 


r  I  ''HE  potatoes  raised  in  the  country 
A  about  the  Rural  Grounds  are  more 
or  less  injured  by  scab  and  this  scab  is 
evidently  caused  by  the  wire-worm.  Wc 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  centipede  is 
the  only  cause  of  scab  at  all,  but  merely 

that,  in  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  it  is  the 
cause  there. 

In  the  trenches  of  the  “contest  plot” 
sulphur  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  400 
pounds  to  the  acre.  There  were  very 
few  scabby  potatoes,  while  in  other 
trenches  without  sulphur  there  were 
many. 

This  is  the  third  or  fourth  season 
sulphur  has  been  used  and  we  shall  use 
it  next  year. 

Again,  potatoes  are  rotting  at  a  great 
rate  as  we  find  from  inquiry  and  from 
seeing  them  dug.  There  was  not  one 
rotten  potato  taken  from  the  trenches  of  the 
“  contest  plot.'1'1 

- - - - 

NOW,  LADIES,  YOUR  ATTENTION! 

TnE  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  that  its  lady 
readers  enter  into  a  potato  contest  of  their 
own.  In  the  way  of  suggestion  merely  at 
this  time,  let  us  propose  that  the  plot  be 
33  feet  square,  or  just  one-fortieth  of  an 
acre.  This  is  a  very  convenient  size  and 
shape.  Each  contestant  will  choose  her 
own  method  in  every  particular,  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  fertilizer, for  manure,  the 
variety  of  potato,  the  distance  apart  to 
plant,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  not  of  course  be 
required  that  the  contestant  do  all  or  any 
of  the  actual  work  herself,  but  merely 
that  it  be  done  under  her  direction  and 
supervision.  The  aim  will  he  to  produce 
the  largest  quantity  of  merchantable  potatoes 
on  this  area  at  the  least  cost ;  the  standard 
of  what  constitutes  a  “merchantable” 
potato  to  be  fixed  hereafter.  The  reports 
(to  be  satisfactorily  substantiated)  will 
give  the  full  particulars  as  to  the  kind  of 
soil,  fertilizer,  manure,  variety  of  potato 
and  method  of  culture,  and  are  to  be 
handed  in  before  the  first  of  next  October. 

THE  REWARDS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  further  suggestion  is 
that  from  100  to  500  rewards,  or  souvenirs , 
be  settled  upon  to  be  given  to  a  corres¬ 
ponding  number  of  the  most  successful 
contestants.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  ready  to  subscribe  $100  for  this  purpose. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  very  laudable 
project  and  certain  to  do  a  deal  of  good 
in  very  many  ways. 

The  ft.  N.-Y.  begs  to  express  the  hope 
that  those  of  its  friends  who  may  take  the 
above  view  of  the  project,  will  encourage  it 
by  donating  suitable  articles  or  by  contribut¬ 
ing  such  moderate  sums  of  money  as  in  the 
aggregate  may  enable  the  committee  ( to  be 
appointed)  to  extend  the  number  of  souvenirs 
as  far  as  possible,  and  in  this  way  help  to 
secure  a  general  interest  and  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  entire  potato  growing 
country. 

The  Committee  to  examine  the  re¬ 
ports  and  to  award  the  prizes  will 
be  made  up  of  persons  (either  men  or 
women  as  preferred)  whose  names  will  be 
a  sufficient  guaranty  of  strict,  impartial 
action. 

FINALLY. 

All  of  our  female  readers,  whether  young 


or  old,  who  desire  to  enter  the  lists  will 
kindly  send  in  their  names  and  addresses 
on  postal  cards,  adding  the  words  “For 
toe  Potato  Contest.” 


A  Potato  Trust  is  not  included  in  our 
first- page  cartoon.  But  we  would  as 
soon  put  our  trust  in  potatoes  as  in  any 
other  farm  crop. 


TnERE  are  about  700  potatoes  of 
average  marketable  size  to  the  barrel. 
If  we  plant  one  by  three  feet  apart,  and 
cut  each  tuber  jn  five  pieces,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  about  4%  barrels  of  seed  to  the 
acre. 

- ♦ - 

Large  potato  tops  mean  a  large  yield 
if  the  soil  is  supplied  with  a  well  pro¬ 
portioned  manure  and  plenty  of  it,  and 
seed-pieces  are  planted  sufficiently  early, 
and  the  soil  is  kept  reasonably  free  of 
overshadowing  weeds. 


We  find  by  reference  to  our  records 
that  during  the  past  eight  years  we  have 
grown  525  different  varieties  of  potatoes 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  most  of  which 
have  been  described  in  these  pages  and 
many  of  them  illustiated. 


LAWSON  VALENTINE’S  INDORSE¬ 
MENT. 


“TnE  Woman’s  Potato  Contest  will 
prove  a  good  thing:  push  it,  and  I  will 
back  you.  I  only  want  to  add  to  this 
that  in  reviewing  my  whole  life  work  in 
connection  with  an  earnest  desire  to  help 
agricultural  progress,  I  look  upon  this 
scheme  as  containing  the  elements  of  as 
much  as,  or  more  helpfulness,  than  any¬ 
thing  else  that  I  can  think  of.  It  is  the 
A.  B.  C.  of  progress. 

It  contains  the  germ  of  all  that  we  can 
do  for  our  readers  in  connection  with  the 
“Rural  New-Yorker.” 

It  is  so  easy  to  lay  down  the  law,  and 
point  out  the  way  to  prosperity  and  hap¬ 
piness  in  agriculture  that  it  is  strange 
more  are  not  benefited  by  it;  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  germ  of 
the  whole  matter  lies  in  stimulating  one  * 
hundred  or  one  thousand  to  action.  All 
agricultural  knowledge  is  barren  and 
fruitless  without  the  action  which  your 
prizes  tend  to  produce. 

The  scheme  has  my  heartiest  indorse¬ 
ment.” 


THE  COST  CONSERVATIVELY 
COMPARED. 


TnE  R.  N.-Y.  has  distributed  among 
its  subscribers  the  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
White  Elephant  and  Rural  Blush  pota¬ 
toes.  The  No.  2,  it  is  believed,  wTill  be 
found  superior  to  them,  if  not,  indeed, 
to  any  potato  in  cultivation. 


In  an  experiment  made  four  yeais  ago 
the  Rural  found  that  potatoes  planted 
one  foot  apart  in  trenches  three  feet  apart, 
yielded  twice  as  many  bushels  as  potatoes 
one  foot  apart  in  trenches  six  feet  apart. 
The  trial  was  made  in  a  field  of  only  mod¬ 
erate  fertility. 


A  few  days  ago  we  dug  a  hill  of  potatoes 
started  from  seed  in  February  last  and 
found  the  yield  to  weigh  VA  pounds. 
There  were  40  potatoes  in  all,  10  of  which 
were  of  marketable  size.  This  is  the 
greatest  yield  from  true  seed  that  we  have 
ever  heard  of. 


A,n  objection  to  the  trench  method  of 
raising  potatoes  has  been  made  that  many 
of  the  tubers  grow  out  of  the  ground  and 
become  “sun-burnt”  or  green. 

In  our  experience  there  is  no  such  ob¬ 
jection.  If  the  trenches  are  deep  enough 
fewer  potatoes  will  be  exposed  than  if 
they  are  raised  in  hills. 


TnE  following  is  a  part  of  a  letter  from 
Martha  Schofield,  of  the  Schofield 
Normal  &  Industrial  School,  Aiken, 
S.  C.,  to  Mr.  Wilmer  Atkinson: 

“We  accept  the  $50  and  are  thankful. 
It  was  an  honest  effort  in  an  honest  pur¬ 
pose — quite  different  from  a  bet  or  a 
“raffling”  (the  favorite  church  way),  and 
may  stimulate  others  to  good  effort.” 


Listen,  Readers:  'IheR.  N.  Y.,  is  the 
pioneer  in  level  cultivation  for  potatoes 
and  in  planting  in  drills  three  feet  apart, 
the  seed-pieces  being  placed  one  foot 
apart  in  the  drills.  Now,  did  you  ever 
consider  that  this  way  of  planting  will 
give  you  10,000  more  plants  to  the  acre 
than  when  the  pieces  are  planted  three 
feet  apart  each  way?  True,  you  can  then 
cultivate  both  ways.  But  by  the  Rural’s 
Trench  System  little  or  no  cultivation 
between  the  plants  is  needed.  They 
shade  the  soil  too  soon. 


If  you  would  raise  a  large  field  of  pota¬ 
toes,  by  the  trench  method,  use  not  less 
than  1,200  pounds  of  a  high-grade  fertili¬ 
zer  to  the  acre.  By  this  we  mean  a  fertil¬ 
izer  that  shall  analyze  five  per  cent  of 
ammonia,  10  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  eight  per  cent  of  potash  or  there¬ 
abouts.  And  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
yield  will  be  increased  if  the  above  food 
constituents  are  present  in  different  forms. 
For  example,  we  would  have  the  nitro¬ 
genous  constituents  to  consist  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  blood, 
which  are  soluble  in  the  order  named. 
For  potash  we  would  have  sulphate,  car¬ 
bonate,  etc.,  using  for  the  carbonate  un¬ 
leached  ashes.  For  phosphoric  acid  we 
would  have  bone  superphosphate,  raw. 
bone  flour,  Peruvian  guano,  as  also  the 
phosphate  furnished  by  the  ashes.  To 
furnish  just  what  the  crop  needs,  as  it 
needs  it  and  an  abundance  of  it  is  the  first 
consideration  in  raising  maximum  yields. 


IT  has  many  times  been  intimated  and 
several  times  broadly  asserted  that  the 
Rural’s  method  of  raising  potatoes  will 
not  pay ;  that  is,  that  the  value  of  the 
larger  crops  so  raised  will  not  pay  for  the 
extra  cost  of  their  production.  Let  us 
suppose  that  by  ordinary  methods  we 
raise  150  bushels  upon  an  acre,  the  cost  of 
which  may  be  itemized  as  follows: 


Plowing  and  harrowing  . $6  50 

Fertilizer  or  manure . 16.00 

Seed  and  planting . 7.50 

Cultivating .  6  00 

Harvesting . 6.00 


We  have  here  an  aggregate  cost  for 
this  acre  of  potatoes  of  $42.00. 

The  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  potatoes, 
according  to  the  R.N.-Y.’s  trench  method 
may  be  fairly  estimated  as  follows : 


Plowing  and  harrowing . $6.50 

Trenching  (with  a  shovel  plow) . 5.00 

Filling  in  the  trench  by  the  use  of  a  drag  or 

cultivator . .5.00 

Seeding  and  planting . 10.00 

Cultivating . 6.00 

Harvesting . 10.00 

Fertilizer  (1,500  lbs.  to  the  acre) . 30.00 


Here  we  have  a  total  of  $72.50.  Now 
we  will  place  the  yield  at  only  300  bushels 
to  the  acre;  what  is  the  difference?  Esti¬ 
mating  the  market  price  of  potatoes  at  50 
cents  the  bushel  in  the  first  instance,  we 
have  $75.00  worth  of  product  which  cost 
$42.00.  In  the  second,  we  have  $150 
dollars’ worth  of  product  which  cost  $72. 
50,  a  profit  of  $77.50  against  $33.00.  This 
seems  to  us  a  very  just  estimate,  while 
the  considerable  amount  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  left  in  the  soil  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  crops  is  not  taken  into  the 
account. 


brevities. 


Potash  is  found  in  all  plants. 

Which  of  your  fields  is  the  best  adapted 
to  potato  culture? 

In  laying  in  our  store  of  potatoes,  how  will 
it  answer  to  allow  one  barrel  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family? 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  one 
sprout  isbrpken  off  in  handling  potatoes,  the 
next  will  be  weaker. 

“Mark  where  she  stands /”  Let  us  see 
how  many  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our 
readers  will  take  part  in  the  Women’s  Potato 
Contest. 

T.  B.  Terry  tells  how  he  planted  24  acres 
one  year  and  18  acres  the  next  by  using  a 
planter,  without  any  help,  at  the  rate  of  an 
acre  in  two  hours. 

No  one  has  the  right  to  dogmatize  in  plant 
nutrition,  which  is  still  an  inexact  science  in 
which  nearly  every  fact  is  open  to  more  than 
one  interpretation. 

There  are  few  better  ways  of  storing  po¬ 
tatoes  than  to  place  them  in  barrels  as  soon  as 
they  are  quite  dry — the  barrels  to  be  stored 
in  a  dry,  dark,  frost  proof  cellar; 

Mr.  W.  C.  Rollo,  of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
writes  that  his  potatoes  were  the  most  scabby 
where  he  used  sulphur  as  advised  in  the  R. 
N.-Y.  He  favors,  from  a  trial  made  the  past 
season,  the  Trench  Method. 

Rural  readers,  we  are  merely  striving  to 
increase  your  yield  of  potatoes  without  corre¬ 
spondingly  adding  to  the  cost.  This  is  the 
fourth  Potato  Special  we  have  issued  during 
the  past  nine  years.  The  first  was  dated  Oct¬ 
ober  18,  1879;  the  second,  January  16,  1886; 
the  third,  March  27,  1886. 

When  we  burn  wood  of  any  kind,  we  find 
potash  in  the  ashes  and  the  form  is  that 
known  as  carbonate.  Now  if  we  add  cblor- 
bydric  acid  to  this,  a  brisk  bubbling  ensues— 
caused  by  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid — 
and  we  have  chloride  of  potash.  So,  too,  if 
we  were  to  add  salt,  a  change  would  occur  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  formation  of  muriate  of  potash. 
This  it  is  thought  is  a  form  inferior  to  the 

ulplatecf  polath^  for  jotatces,  tobacco,  etc 
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ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER! 


One  of  the  Greatest 
Labor-Saving1  and  Ac¬ 
curate  machines  in  the 
Market. 

A  machine  that  proves 
itself  to  be  a  Splendid 
investment  for  the  Po¬ 
tato  Grower. 

It  is  rapid  and  relia¬ 
ble. 

It  is  heartily  endorsed 
by  the  leading  Potato 
Growers  of  the  country. 

It  will  save  you  time; 
it  will  make  you  money. 

An  absolute  guaran¬ 
tee  is  given  that  our  Po¬ 
tato  Planter  will  do  all 
we  claim  for  it. 


f  THE  MODERN  WAY. 

Five  to  Fight  •leres  per  | Oay 


The  ENTIRE  WORK 
of  marking,  furrowing, 
dropping  and  covering, 
done  in  a  single  opera¬ 
tion. 

Dry  earth  is  n ot drawn 
over  the  seed,  but  moist 
or  under  earth  is  placed 
there.  Every  potato 
grower  will  appreciate 
this. 

Plants  either  cut  or 
whole  seed  10  to  20 
inches  apart. 

The  distance  of  plant¬ 
ing  is  exactly  the  same 
in  eacli  row,  and  the 
covering  uniform. 

FERTILIZER  distrib¬ 
uted  in  any  quantity 
while  planting. 

CORN  PLANTER  at¬ 
tachment  furnished. 


i  >  til  •  I  Vo  f'  1  i V  1  TV  co*  : The  A  spin  wall  Potato  Planter  is  one  of  the 

1  leolly  than  tlie  Grain  drill  will  the  wheat,  or  the  Oorn  drill,  the  corn. 

Yours  very  truly. 


most  perfect  tools.  It  will 


<1  rill  more 


T.  15.  TERRY. 


GENTLEMEN : _ I  .  ,,  ^  _  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  15,  1 8HS. 

instance  where  it  has  .  e,‘  If1*  *  Asplnwall  Potato  Planter  for  several  years,  and  1  do  not  know  of  an 

besides  planting  potatoes  ^We^ent  P  V  °OM,fr  lt  »'  WONDERFUL  machine  and  use  It  for  other  purposes 

almost  Indism.SBnbi«  i  f  «eiiei4l,1y  raise  two  or  three  thousand  bushels  of  rutabagas  each  year,  and  wo  lind  if 

vai«v  .upeZr  to  “Sf  ‘ 'n^*™™**™*™*-  Tt  mahes  the  ridges  ’and  puts|the  Ifertlll^er  Just  In  the  i"iht  aoo.  and  Is 
vastly  superior  to  the  plow  for  tlie  purpose,  or  any  other  Implement  wo  have  used.  ’  If* 

sincerely  yours, 

WILUTEK  ATICINSON,  Ed.  Farm  Journal,  Phila. 


THE  ^ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 


THE  ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER  WITH  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT. 


Write  for  Descriptive  fond  Illustrated  Circular  containing  .many  testimonials  of  potato  growers  from 

every  part  of  the  country. 


-A.SI3Il\r"W7r-A.ILiXji  J\/L*  00„, 


THREE  RIVERS, 
IMIOII. 
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WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 


(Continued  from  page  731.) 

usually  large  this  year,  while  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  is  reported  to  be  excellent.  The  ap¬ 
ple  trade  is  becoming  quite  an  important  one 
to  Canada,  and  the  export  annually  to  the 
United  States  and  Eagland  is  assuming  con¬ 
siderable  proportions.  The  best  Canadian 
apples  bring  the  highest  price  in  the  London, 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  markets,  and  the 
English  public  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  difference  in  the  quality  of  American  and 
Canadian  apples.  Formerly  all  the  English 
importations  were  called  American.  As  with 
cheese,  kso  with  [apples,  a  good  many  tons 
of  both  are  now  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  via  the  Dominion  continual¬ 
ly,  in  order  that  they  may  get  the  benefit  of 
the  favorable  reputation  these  Canadian  arti¬ 
cles  now  enjoy.  Here  are  some  hints  the 
adoption  of  which  would  benefit  shippers  on 
both  sides  of  the  border,  in  sending  their  fruit 
to  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  markets: 

They  should  pay  more  attention  than  they 
do  to  the  packing  of  the  fruit.  If  more  care 
were  displayed  in  this  connection  the  fruit 
would  travel  better,  arrive  in  much  better 
condition,  and  realize  higher  prizes.  As  it  is, 
a  considerable  proportion  is  not  well  packed, 
consequently  it  gets  bruised,  its  appearance  is 
spoiled,  and  it  has  to  be  sold  as  an  inferior 
quality.  It  costs  no  more  to  handle  and 
carry  a  barrel  of  the  finest  apples  than  a 
barrel  of  inferior  ones,  and  it  does  seem  a 
pity  that  the  grower  should  lose  money  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  little  extra  care.  Besides, 
there  is  not  only  the  loss  of  several  shillings  a 
barrel  to  think  of,  but  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  reputation  of  the  fruit. 


The  Gensing  Makkkt.— The  scarcity  of 
the  supplies  of  gensing  in  the  principal  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  United  States  has  advanced  prices 
to  the  highest  figure,  quality  considered.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  said  that  this  scarcity  foreshadows  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  the  drug  root  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  commerce  in  this  country.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  markets  for  the  product,  according  to 
the  Oil,  Faint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  are  Louis¬ 
ville,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  New  York. 
By  some  the  high  prices  and  present  scarc¬ 
ity  of  the  roots  are  attributed  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  or  corner  by  large  holders  of  the  article. 
The  business,  it  is  said,  is  being  gradually 
absorbed  by  Cninamen.  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  said  to 
be  sending  less  to  market  than  formerly,  but 
this  has  been  partly  made  up  by  larger  re¬ 
ceipts  from  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The 
plant  grows  wild.  Systematic  cultivation  is 
practically  confined  to  New  York  State. 
The  cultivated  article  does  not  sell  as  high  as 
the  wild  species.  Ginseng  is  bought  entirely 
for  export  to  China.  Chinamen  in  Amer¬ 
ica  do  not  use  it. 


Illinois  Mortgage  Statistics.— Illinois 
has  been  collecting  statistics  of  mortgages 
which  seem  to  show  that  the  State  is  really 
owned  by  her  own  residents,  not  by  Eastern 
capitalists.  The  mortgages  foot  up  over  $400, 
000,000,  of  which  only  $142,000,000  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  farm  mortgages.  Non-residents 
hold  mortgages  amounting  to  $37,000,000. 
The  statistics  are  almost  sure  to  bo  inac¬ 
curate,  for  they  are  compiled  from  the 
county  records,  which  contain  no  inform¬ 
ation  of  payments  made  on  account  of  build¬ 
ing  society  mortgages,  which  are  very  numer¬ 
ous  in  Illinois.  It  would  be  safe  probably  to 
cut  down  such  mortgages  one  half  to  find  the 
actual  indebtedness  on  their  behalf. 


WORTH  NOTING. 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  says  that  the  greatest 
breeders  of  all  times  have  been  passionately 
fond  of  their  animals,  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  where  “the  inspiration  of  en¬ 
thusiasm”  is  wanting  the  chances  of  pro¬ 
nounced  success  are  not  especially  brilliant. 
Of  Thos.  Bates  it  has  been  written;  “Those 
who  have  strolled  with  him  in  his  pastures 
can  recall  how  the  cows  and  even  the  young 
heifers  would  lick  his  hand  and  seem  to  listen 
to  every  gentle  word  and  keen  comment,  as  if 
they  penetrated  its  import.” . 

Dr.  S  M.  Babcock  has  shown  that  there  is  a 
clear  loss  of  2.73  pounds  of  butter  per  100 
pounds  of  cream,  through  churning  the  sweet 
cream  before  mild  acidity  was  developed. 
He  tried  it  so  many  times,  says  Mr.  Hoard, 
that  it  may  be  considered  true  beyond  all 
cavil.  But  who  will  be  the  next  stupid  man 
or  woman  to  pour  the  latest  skimming  into 
the  churn,  the  last  moment,  so  as  to  have  all 
the  cream  churned,  and  out  of  the  way? . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

Mas.  Kkdzjk,  in  the  Industrialist:  “We 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER 


have  all  heard'of  the  boy  whose  father  said, 
‘My  boy  has  three  hands — a  right  hand,  left 
hand,  and  behind  hand,”  and  have  laughed  at 
some  one  else  who  was  late  when  we  were 
early.  We  do  not  realize  the  time  we  waste 
by  a  little  negligence  in  the  matter  of  being  on 
time.  Promptness  is  almost  one  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  in  forming  reliable  character:  and  no 
thoroughly  trustworthy  person  fails  to  come 
promptly  to  time  in  all  things.  ” 

- Ohio  Farmer:  “But  while  the  doctors  are 

quarreling  the  hogs  are  dying  by  hundreds 
and  thousands.  The  prevention  of  this  great 
annual  loss  is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  victory  of  rival  aspirants  to  veterinary 
honors.  ” 

- Western  Rural:  “The  Chicago.Board  of 

Trade  is,  without  a  possibility  of  exception, 
the  most  loathsome  case  of  moral  leprosy  that 
has  ever  appeared  upon  our  commercial  sys¬ 
tem.” 

- Breeder’s  Gazette:  “  Neglect  never  yet 

lifted  a  mortgage  or  bettered  a  bank  account, 
and  just  now  the  thrifty  breeder  will  bestir 
himself  to  see  that  provision  is  made  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  live  stock  properly  through  the  winter 
months.” 

- Mirror  and  Farmer:  “The  experiment  of 

the  editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  at  the  rate  of  700 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  has  its  important 
lesson,  and  that  is,  what  may  be  done  in  the 
line  of  potato  culture,  and  also  the  supposed 
effect  of  a  system  of  culture  unlike  what  is 
usually  practiced.” 


MONEY  IN  CAPONS. 


GEORGE  Q.  DOW. 


I  have  often  wondered  why  poultry-raisers 
and  farmers  liviDg  near  large  cities,  like  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  do  not 
take  advantage  of  their  situation  by  buying 
young  cockerel  chickens,  that  these  large  city 
markets  ars  flooded  with  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter,  take  them  to  their  yards  or  farms  and 
caponize  them  for  the  following  spring  trade. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  large  and  sure  pro¬ 
fit  to  be  made  by  just  such  an  operation. 

The  field  is,  of  course,  limited  to  those  living 
near  such  cities,  as  they  not  only  have  the 
great  advantage  of  being  able  to  visit  these 
markets  daily,  at  little  expense,  to  select  their 
own  birds  and  do  their  own  “dickering,”  but 
they  aie  also  conveniently  located  to  market 
their  capons  to  the  best  advantage  when  they 
become  of  proper  size. 

I  am  informed  that  if  a  person  watches  the 
live  poultry  market  closely  in  the  tall,  in  New 
York  City,  he  can  frequently  procure 
nice  young  cockerels  for  about  10  cents  a 
pound,  or  a  three-pound  bird  for  25  cents 
which  is  very  cheap,  as  they  cannot  be  raised 
for  nearly  double  that  amount.  Take  such 
birds  as  that,  caponize  them,  put  them  in  clean, 
warm  quarters,  and  feed  all  they  will  oat,  un¬ 
til  March,  and  you  will  have  a  capon  that 
will  sell  readily  for  from  18  to  26  cents  a 
pound,  and  will  dress  from  eight  to  12  pounds 
each,  leaving  you  a  profit  of  from  $1.00  to  $1.50 
a  fowl,  after  paying  the  expense  of  feed.  The 
manure  they  make  will  pay  for  their  care. 

About  the  only  expense  attending  such  an 
operation  is  the  feed,  as  they  are  very  little 
trouble  to  care  for,  beiug  seldom  sick  or 
ailing. 

The  same  number  of  hens  would  require 
four  times  the  care  and  labor. 

Give  them  clean,  warm  quarters,  plenty  of 
food  and  drink,  and  they  will  make  them¬ 
selves  perfectly  contented,  and  grow  large  and 
fat,  and  pay  as  large  a  profit  as  a  hen. 

In  selecting  your  birds,  it  would  be  well  of 
course,  to  procure  the  largest  breeds,  or  those 
that  show  Brahma,  Cochin  or  Dorking  blood, 
or  a  mixture  of  Plymouth  Rock  or  Wyandotte 
with  the  above.  You  may  not  be  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  pure-blooded  stock  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  you  will,  but  you  cau  find  good  grades  of 
the  large  breeds.  Any  breed  of  fowls,  by  being 
caponized  will  have  their  weight  increased 
about  40  per  cent.  But  the  Leghorn  variety 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  not  large 
enough  to  bother  with,  and  they  will  eat  just 
as  much  as  a  larger  bird.  Do  not  let  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  know  how  to  perform  the  op¬ 
eration  of  caponizing,  deter  any  one  from  at 
tempting  it.  It  is  as  simple  an  operation  as 
A.  B.  C.,  and  much  more  easily  and  quickly 
done  than  to  dress  a  fowl  for  the  table  in  good 
shape.  Besides,  there  are  people  that  will  do 
the  work  for  you,  if  you  do  not  care  to  do  it 
youi-self.  Just  as  fine  capons  can  be  raised  in 
New  England  or  New  York  as  In  New  Jei-sey. 

No.  Epping,  N.  H. 


WESTERN  HORSE  NOTES. 


Increasing  the  size  of  horses  in  this  coun¬ 
try  continues  to  engage  the  attention  of  our 
farmers.  The  heavy  English  and  French 
horses  are  being  imported  as  extensively  as 
ever,  and  stallions  of  these  breeds  are  well 
patronized  wherever  the  results  of  their  use 
with  ordinary  stock  are  known.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  demand  for  large 
horses  will  be  good  for  years  to  come.  So 
long  as  our  Western  cities  continue  to  grow, 
and  street-paving  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
money  invested  in  well  selected  grade  mares 
is  sure  to  bring  good  returns. 

With  a  view  of  answering  recent  inquiries 
regarding  the  weights  of  grade  Percherou 
mares,  Messrs.  J.  D.  &  L.  B.  Smith  weighed 
19  of  the  43  they  have  catalogued  for  sale. 
These  mares  are  six  to  eight  years  old  and  are 
sired  by  imported  stallions.  Though  just  off 
the  grass  and  only  in  good  condition  for 
breeding,  they  average  1,494  pounds.  With 
a  little  attention,  they  could  soon  be  made  to 
gain  150  to  309  pounds  each.  Two  of  the 
lightest  weighed  1,310  pounds  each.  The 
heaviest  went  to  1,625,  and  two  others  to  1,600 
pounds  each. 

There  is  no  strong  disposition  on  the  part 
of  our  farmers  generally  to  have  the  pure¬ 
bred  animals.  They  will  patronize  pure-bred 
draft  stallions,  however,  with  a  view  to 
raising  half  and  three -quarter-bred  horses  for 
the  worker,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  like  to 
farm  with,  or  drive  on  the  road,  such  heavy 
horses  as  are  brought  here  from  beyond  the 
water. 

The  Percherons  and  grade  Percherons  are 
by  many  preferred  to  the  Scotch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  draft  horses  because  of  their  cleaner 
legs  and  supposed  better  adaptation  to  use  on 
the  road.  They  are  growing  in  favor  here 
and  Percheron  horse  breeding  seems  destined 
to  be  one  of  our  leading  live  stock  interests. 

Springfield,  Ills.  p.m  s. 


Perfectly  Harmless. — Thatcher’s  Or¬ 
ange  Butter  Color,  the  largest  packages  for 
the  price,  the  purest,  strongest  and  the  most 
natural  June  tint  of  any  known  preparation 
in  the  world. 

Thatcher  M’f’g.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.—Adv. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Listen  fair  ladies:  Send  in  your  names 
for  the  Women's  Potato  Contest.  Or  don’t 
you  value  a  souvenir  in  evidence  of  having 
raised  a  fine  yield  ? 


The  editor  of  this  department  and  the  wife 
>f  the  R.  N-.Y.’s  associate  editor  propose  to 
;ee  how  many  potatoes  they  can  each  raise  on 
he  designated  plot  of  one-fortieth  of  an  acre. 


A  KNUCKLE  OF  VEAL  AND  WHAT 
TO  DO  WITH  IT. 


over  the  fire  in  a  frying-pan;  when  melted 
stir  in  as  much  flour,  and  add  a  gill  of  broth 
for  every  cup  of  minced  meat.  When  this 
sauce  thickens  nicely,  season  it  with  pepper 
and  salt,  stir  in  the  meat  and  half  the  quantity 
of  fine  bread  crumbs.  Stir  until  it  leaves  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  pan,  always  over  a 
moderate  fire,  and  turn  out  into  a  buttered 
dish  to  cool.  Then  mold  into  any  preferred 
shape,  roll  in  crumbs,  then  in  beaten  egg, 
and  again  in  crumbs,  fry  in  hot  fat,  and 
garnish  with  parsley.  You  must  have  enough 
fat  to  immerse  them,  but  every  good  house¬ 
keeper  should  have  this  without  buying  lard. 
It  does  not  take  as  long  to  make  these  as  to 
tell  how  to  do  it,  so  don’t  be  afraid  of  the 
trouble,  as  I  was,  until  I  had  tried  it.  You 
may  vary  the  croquettes  by  mixing  with  cold 
boiled  rice  instead  of  bread  crumbs,  or  instead 
of  molding  into  croquettes  you  may  serve  it 
on  bits  of  toasts  as  a  mince.  I  have  a  knuckle 
of  veal  once  a  week,  and  Jock  says  I  never 
produce  the  same  kind  of  a  soup  or  meat  dish 
from  it,  and  indeed  with  a  little  ingenuity 
you  may  vary  it  indefinitely. 

If  I  am  not  “thrown  out”  you  may  hear 
again  from  minnie  grey. 


Dress  sleeves  are  full. 

Watered  silks  and  moir<5  have  had  their 
day. 

Dress  waists  still  show  the  trimmings  put 
on  in  the  popular  V-shape. 

A  new  combination  for  indoor  wear,  is  that 
of  white  with  a  peculiar  green  known  as 
“Reed.” 


It  was  Thoreau  who  said,  “However  mean 
your  life  is,  meet  it  and  live  it;  do  not  shun 
it  and  call  it  hard  names.  It  is  not  so  bad  as 
you  are.  It  looks  poorest  when  you  are  rich¬ 
est.  The  fault-finder  will  find  faults  even  in 
paradise.” 


Catherine  Baldwin,  in  Harper’s  Bazar, 
says  that  women  of  means  in  our  large  cities 
do  not  hesitate  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
on  their  establishments  and  entertainments; 
yet  these  same  women  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  a 
cold  heart  to  any  appeal  for  their  interest,  in¬ 
fluence,  or  financial  aid  to  the  plans  which 
thoughtful  men  and  women  are  trying  to 
work  out  for  the  education  of  intelligent 
women,  whose  pioneer  work  along  many  lines 
of  study  shows  conscientious  effort  aud  able 
achievement. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  HALLOWE’EN. 


A  prosy  subject,  but  it  is  the  practical 
treatment  of  just  such  subjects  that  has  help¬ 
ed  me  most  in  the  always  helpful  columns  of 
the  Rural.  Now  a  knuckle  of  veal,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  the  bottom  of  the  leg,  and  var¬ 
ies  greatly  in  size,  depending  upon  the  fair¬ 
ness  or  generosity  of  the  butcher.  I  pay  ten  or 
fifteen  cents  for  one,  and  make  two  dishes  from 
it.  Have  it  cracked  in  several  pieces,  and 
put  it  over  the  fire  with  three  quarts  of  cold 
water,  when  it  has  reached  the  boiling  point 
set  it  where  it  may  simmer  slowly.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  hour  add  a  liberal  supply  of 
soup  vegetables,  say,  one  large  onion,  two 
small  carrots,  a  medium-sized  turnip,  several 
stalks  of  celery,  parsley  and  herbs.  As  soon 
as  the  meat  is  tender,  and  will  easily  slip  from 
the  bones,  take  out  the  best  of  it.  There 
should  be  a  piece  about  as  large  as  two  (small) 
fists.  Set  this  aside  for  a  breakfast  dish.  Let 
the  soup  simmer,  in  all,  three  hours;  strain 
aud  pick  out  the  whole  vegetables,  if  you  live 
in  the  city  where  you  have  to  buy  these;  if 
not, you  can  afford  to  throw  them  in  the 
chicken  yard  with  the  Dones  and  gristle. 
There  will  be  so  little  fat  on  it  that  you  can 
skim  it  off  without  letting  it  get  cola.  Put 
aside  a  large  cupful  of  the  stock  for  your  cro¬ 
quettes,  aud  thicken  with  a  spoonful  of  sago 
or  rice:  there  should  be  two  quarts  of  it. 

For  the  croquettes  mince  the  meat — after  it 
is  cold — very  liue;  put  a  tablespoon  of  butter 


Hallowe’en  has  come  !  How  did  you 
decide  to  spend  it,  boys  and  girls  ?  Of  course, 
if  you  live  in  a  city,  you  don’t  have  to 
do  much  thinking  beforehand,  for  there  are 
scores  of  places  where  one  can  go  and  have  a 
thoroughly  good  time — the  opera,  the  theater, 
the  museum,  etc.;  but  if  you  live  in  the 
country,  perhaps  a  mile  or  two  from  any 
neighbor,  and  want  a  lark  of  some  sort,  you 
must  do  a  little  preparatory  thinking. 

In  our  county,  dowiYin  dear  old”Pennsyl- 
vania,  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  have  “  Quilt¬ 
ing  Parties”  or  “Carpet  Sewings.”  Many  a 
thrifty  housewife  would  save  her  carpet  rags 
for  months  beforehand,  and,  when  the  day  of 
the  “sewing”  arrived,  the  rags  would  be  cut, 
and  all  be  in  readiness. 

The  lasses,  armed  with  thimble  and  scissors, 
came  early  in  the  day,  shortly  after  noon,  and 
sewed  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  What  races 
we’d  run!  Each  would  try  to  out-sew  her 
neighbor,  and  a  prize  of  some  sort  was  award¬ 
ed  to  the  girl  who  sewed  the  most.  Every 
girl  would  save  her  best  story  to  be  told  on 
this  occasion.  All  the  news  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  counties  was  discussed,  and  the  afternoon 
was  gone  before  one  could  realize  it,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  carpet  rags  enough 'would  be  sewn  to 
make  ever  and  ever  so  much  carpet. 

Then,  just  before  dusk,  we’d  have  a  scamper 
round  the  grounds  in  order  to. take  the  kinks 
out  of  )ur  knees.  (For  some  of  us  were  not 
used  to  sitting  still  so  long).  After  this  we 
hied  upstairs,  arranged  our  curls,  put  on  our 
additional  furbelows,  aud  [repaired  to  parlor 
or  “home-room,”  as  the  case  might  be. 


gftisrrtluncflUiSi 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla.; 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Oaatorle 
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By  this  time  the  lads  were  on  hand.  Then 
came  the  repast — not  a  banquet,  and  perhaps 
some  city  girl  will  turn  up  her  nose  as  she 
thinks  of  a  country  tea;  but  if  she  does,  we 
will  pity  her,  for  she  knows  not  what  she 
misses.  Sometimes  iu  the  past  few  years, 
while  dining  at  what  are  considered  “swell” 
places,  I’ve  longed  for  an  old-fashioned 
country  tea — the  sweet  white  bread,  the  home¬ 
made  preserves  and  pickles,  the  home-cured 
beef,  etc.  After  tea  came  music,  games, 
dancing,  etc.  What  gay  old  frolics  they  used 
to  be!  The  girls  did  not  wear  their  shoes  so 
tight  that  they  couldn’t  move,  nor  their  cor¬ 
sets  so  stiff  that  they  couldn’t  bend!  What 
innocent,  happy  frolics  they  were!  Instead  of 
the  sour-grape- made-up  wall  flower  of  the 
city,  with  her  spiteful  remarks,  ever  on  the 
alert  for  something  wrong,  we  had  the  gray¬ 
haired,  sweet-faced,  motherly  Friend,  who, 
with  smiles  and  nods,  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  all  our  sports.  How  those  sweet,  quaint 
old  songs  float  on  memory’s  ear  as  I  write! 
Who,  that  has  overheard  “ Ben  Bolt ”,  “ Nettie 
Moore ”  or  “ Somebody's  Darling'"  can  forget 
those  sad,  plaintive  airs!  Oh!  boys  and 
girls  in  your  country  homes,  be  grateful  and 
happy  that  you  have  them! 

.  If  you  never  had  a  “Carpet  Sewing”  or  a 
“Quilting  Party”  (The  latter  is  conducted  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  former,  only  you  quilt 
instead  of  sewing  rags),  in  your  county,  get 
one  up  for  the  coming  fall  evenings.  If  you 
invite  boys  and  girls  who  will  enter  into  it 
with  spirit,  I’ll  warrant  you,  you’ll  have  an¬ 
other  when  next  fall  comes  round. 

I  remember  one  Hallowe’en,  long  ago,  when 
we  weren’t  going  anywhere,  and  hadn’t  any 
company,  that  we  felt  very  disconsolate. 
The  house  was  all  quiet,  for  we  had  just  had 
a  new  baby  brother. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  Said  one  of  the  girls, 
“’Tain’t  no  Hallowe’en  without  some  fun.” 

“Let’s  play  we’re  company,”  said  another. 
So  we  did.  Two  or  three  of  us  dressed  in  our 
out-door  wraps,  went  out  the  back  door, 
walked  around  and  up  the  front  steps  and 
sounded  the  knocker.  We  were  invited  in, 
took  off  our  wraps,  and  prepared  to  have  a 
good  time.  We  roasted  chestnuts,  we  played 
games,  and  told  stories  till  it  grew  very  late. 

“Let’s  do  some  of  the  midnight  tricks,”  said 
Bertie.  “’Twou’t  seem  right  unless  we  do.” 
“What  shall  we  do?”  queried  Gertie. 

“I  know,”  said,  Jewell,  “I  was  reading  in 
the  paper  about  a  girl  who  went  out  and 
sowed  hemp-seed  and  her  lover  came  and 
appeared  to  her.  .  Let’s  do  that.  ” 

“What  is  hemp  seed?”  asked  some  one. 
“Hemp-seed  is  of  the  same  nature  as  flax¬ 
seed,”  answered  another. 

“Who’ll  go  out  and  sow?”  questioned  we  all 
together. 

At  last  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go.  I 
wasn’t  afraid, — of  course  I  wasn’t — oh,  no!— 
but  I  didn’t  yearn  to  go.  Still  I  couldn’t 
show  the  white  feather.  I  filled  a  hat  with 
flax-seed,  threw  a  shawl  round  my  head  and 
shoulders,  and  started  forth. 

“ Hemp-seed  1  sow,  hemp-seed  I  sow, 

And  he  that  is  my  love  to  be, 

Come  after  me  and  mow — ” 

sang  I  bravely  as  I  started  out.  I  was  to 
go  round  the  square  lot  three  times,  and  as 
the  clock  struck  1:?,  my  love  would  appear. 

I  got  around  once  and  as  I  passed  the  front  of 
the  house,  the  children  cheered.  I  walked 
straight  past,  sowing  as  I  went.  It  was  almost 
12 — Would  he  come  really! 

“ Hemp-seed  I  sow,  hemp-seed  I  sow, 

And  he  that  is  my  love  to  be — ”  10—11 — 12 
— Did  I  hear  a  noise! 

"•Come  after  me — ”  Mercy!  some  one  was 
coming!  What  shonld  I  do?  I  dropped  my 
hat  of  flax-seed  and  sped  towards  the  house  as 
fast  as  my  legs  could  carry  me.  One  glance 
over  my  shoulder  assured  me  that  some  one 
was  following  me.  On  I  ran,  and  on  came 
some  one  behind  me.  It  was  a  man!  I  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  faint  and  wished  with  all  my  heart 
that  I  hadn’t  sowed  any  flax-seed  at  all. 
Just  then  a  heavy  hand  was  clapped  on  my 
shoulder.  I  gave  one  yell  that  could  have 
been  heard  for  almost  a  mile.  I  looked  up, 
and  there  stood — my  uncle.  I  knew  he  was 
cross,  but  then  I  wasn’t  afraid  any  longer. 
He  marched  me  into  the  house;  called  papa 
up,  and  told  him  he  had  found  me  racing  about 
the  fields  alone  at  midnight.  Wasn’t  that 
horrid?  I  tried  to  explain  that  I  was  only 
trying  to  see  what  my  future  husband  was 
like.  This  was  worse  than  ever,  for  bad  as  it 
was  to  be  out  at  night,  it  was  worse  when  I 
boldljr  stood  up  and  avowed  my  errand. 
They  (stern  old  Quakers)  decided  that  I  was 
a  good  subject  for  a  whipping,  so,  accord¬ 
ingly,  I  was  well  thrashed.  I  didn’t  appre. 
ciate  that  kind  of  mowing,  you  may  be  sure. 

Then,  iu.  order  to  fully  impress  upon  the 
others  what  wicked  children  we  were,  they 
each  got  a  taste  of  the  rod,  too.  We  were 
glad  enough  to  go  to  bed,  and  we  declared  we 
would  never  play  company  any  more.  Why 


won’t  parents  and  guardians  understand 
their  children  I  Why  won’t  they  try?  How 
easy  it  would  have  have  been  for  them  to 
listen  and  let  us  explain  what  we  were  doing, 
and  then,  if  they  thought  necessary,  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  doing  such  things. 

Parents, — mothers  and  fathers, — make  some 
amusements  for  your  children.  Teach  them 
some  little  games  and  give  them  a  good  time 
while  they  are  young.  I  often  think  of  the 
hours  my  mother  spent  (when  it  must  have 
been  dull  work  for  her)  teaching  us  little 
rhymes;  telling  us  stories,  and  playing  and 
romping  with  us. — And  oh!  what  scrapes  we 
would  get  into  when  she  was  sick  or  absent! 
If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  and  meet  and  know 
scores  and  scores  of  wise  people,  there  will 
never  be  any-one  (so  it  seems  to  me)  who 
knows  as  much  as  my  mother.  I  say  God 
bless  her,  every  hour  of  my  life,  and  I  wish 
every  girl  and  boy  could  say  the  same  thing. 

DORA  HARVEY  VROOMAN. 


Said  a  friend:  “  Jane  wastes  a  third  of  our 
potatoes  when  she  peels  them.  In  fact  she 
never  cuts  out  the  eyes  with  the  point  of  her 
knife  as  you  or  I  would  do,  but  just  runs  her 
knife  under  each  eye  and  cuts  off  a  great  piece 
of  the  potato  with  it.  As  an  outcome  of  this, 
potatoes  arej  served  in  their  jackets  at  our 
house.” 

We  smiled  at  our  friend’s  plaint,  though  we 
knew  that  her  economical  New  England  soul 
had  been  tried,  for  we  confess  to  a  rise  of 
temperature  every  time  we  see  potato  peelings 
taken  off  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 


THE  RURAL’S  WAY  OF  BOILING  POTATOES. 

Select  potatoes  of  the  same  size,  peel  and 
pour  over  boiling  water  to  barely  cover. 
Cook  until  tender,  but  not  so  they  will  fall  in 
pieces,  drain  off  every  particle  of  water,  stand 
on  the  back  of  the  stove,  drawing  the  lid  half 
an  inch  to  one  side  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
steam.  In  a  minute  replace  the  lid,  hold 
tightly  in  place  and  invert  the  sauce-pan 
once  or  twice.  Again  return  to  the  fire,  re¬ 
moving  the  lid  as  before,  replace,  invert  again 
and  turn  into  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be 
served.  This  will  give  mealy  potatoes  if  there 
lie  any  mealiness  in  them. 


potato  CROQUETTES. 

Mash  boiled  potatoes  very  finely,  add  milk 
or  cream  to  moisten ,  butter,  salt  and  pepper 
to  season;  then  mix  a  beaten  egg  thoroughly 
through  the  potato  and  make  up  into  small 
oblong  shapes— if  too  large  they  will  burst  in 
the  frying.  Have  ready  a  beaten  egg  and  a 
dish  of  cracker  crumbs.  Dip  each  shape  first 
in  the  egg  and  then  in  the  crumbs,  and  fry  of 
a  golden  brown  in  hot  lard.  Place  the  cro¬ 
quettes  on  brown  paper  first  to  absorb  the 
grease,  and  serve  on  a  warm  platter.  They 
are  more  easily  managed  if  placed  in  a  small 
wire  basket  while  cooking. 

COD-FISH  BALLS. 

One  cup  of  cod  fish,  one  pint  of  potatoes, 
teaspoonful  of  butter,  one-half  teaspoon ful  of 
pepper,  one  egg' well  beaten.  Pick  the  fish  in 
one-half-inch  piece?,  pare  and  cut  the  pota¬ 
toes  in  small  pieces.  Put  potatoes  and  fish  to¬ 
gether  in  a  stew-pan,  cover  with  boiling 
water,  boil  25  minutes,  drain  off  the  water, 
mash,  and  beat  until  very  light.  Then  add 
butter  and  pepper.  When  cool,  add  beaten 
egg,  shape  in  a  tablespoon  and  fry  in  smok¬ 
ing  hot  lard.  Fry  only  five  shapes  at  a  time, 
as  more  will  cool  the  lard.  Dip  the  spoon  in 
hot  lard  before  shaping  the  mixture. 

MRS.  H.  W.  COLLINGWOOD. 


POTATO  SOUP. 

Three  quarts  of  water,  six  good-sized  pota¬ 
toes  chopped  fine,  a  small  teacupful  of  rice, 
one  small  onion.  Boil  slowly  one  hour,  pass 
through  a  sieve,  add  a  cup  of  cream,  one  large 
spoonful  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Boil  up  and  serve  with  small  pieces  of  fried 
bread.  mrs.  economy. 


POTATO  CAKES. 

Peel  and  grate  eight  large  potatoes,  add 
two  beaten  eggs,  pepper  and  salt  and  half  a 
cup  of  flour,  mix  and  make  into  small  shapes 
with  a  spoon,  and  fry  in  hot  butter  or  lard. 

MRS.  JANE  G. 


CREAMED  POTATOES. 

Fill  a  pint  bowl  with  potatoes  cut  into 
dice.  Put  over  the  fire  in  a  sauce-pan  one 
cup  of  cream  and  one  of  boiling  water;  to 
this  add  two  spoonfuls  of  butter,  pepper  and 
salt  and  one  even  teaspoonful  of  corn-starch, 
made  smooth  iu  a  little  milk.  Wheu  it  thick¬ 
ens,  turn  in  the  potatoes,  stir  up  in  the  cream 
aud  allow  to  simmer  until  the  pieces  are 
softened.  Very  nice. 

MRS.  J.'KANE. 


FRIED  WHOLE  POTATOES. 


Peel  small  potatoes  and  boil  until  half 
tender.  Then  drop  into  hot  lard  as  you 
would  doughnuts.  Excellent  way  to  use  up 
small  old  potatoes.  mary  b. 


POTATO  SOUFFLE. 

Boil  until  tender  four  good-sized  potatoes 
and  press  through  a  sieve.  Put  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan  half  a  cup  of  new  milk  and  a  spoonful  of 
butter.  When  hot  add  to  the  potato  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  beat  to  a  cream.  Then 
add  one  at  a  time  the  yelks  off  our  eggs,  beat¬ 
ing  thoroughly.  Have  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  to  the  mixture¬ 
beating  as  little  as  possible.  Put  into  a  well 
buttered  baking  dish  (it  must  be  of  good  size 
as  the  souffle  will  rise),  bake  20  minutes  in  a 
quick  oven  and  serve  at  once  in  the  dish  in 
which  it  was  baked.  mrs  c. 


The  Rural  New-  Yorker  Potato  No.  2  will 
be  sent  to  all  of  our  yearly  subscribers 
who  apply,  without  any  charge  whatever.  It 
will  be  sent,  as  the  weather  permits  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  all  shall  receive  a  tuber 
before  the  planting  season  commences.  Ap¬ 
plications  are  NOW  IN  ORDER.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  potato  will  fail  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  but  from  the  reports 
thus  far  received,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  perfect  potato  at  pre¬ 
sent  known . 


gHiswUanfauis!  IMvjertijetfttfl. 


SEE  THIS!  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  — dol¬ 
lar  a  bottle  —  worth  five  dollars  of  any  man’s 
money.  Either  as  a  Tonic  or  Blood-purifier 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  lias  no  equal ! 

,  Dr.  James  II.  Stone.  Tappan.  Ohio,  savs  : 

i  Know  of  no  alterative  that  gives  so  much 
satisfaction  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

P,>e!)arei1,  ny  Pr; ,T-  C-  A  ver  &  Oo..  Lowell,  Mass. 
I  nee  $1,  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


Defeat  is  a  school  in  which  truth  always 
grows  strong.  Though  your  disease  baffle 
your  physician,  if  you  put  your  blood  in  good 
order  with  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Sarsaparilla, 
you  can  rely  on  finally  growing  well  and 
strong.  Pure  blood  means  good  health. 

IS  IT  TOO  LATE  FOR  YOU  TO  GO 
to  School  or  to  College? 
ARE  YOU  TOO  0LD.0R  TOO  POOR, 
or  too  busy? 

Would  you  like  to  be  guided  in  a  helpful, 
instructive  course  of  reading? 

The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  scientific 
Circle  is  at  present  directing  the  reading  of 
more  than  00,000  persons.  We  quote  a  few 
words  from  these  students: 

“I  can  never  tell  all  that  the  Chautauqua  reading 
has  been  to  me,  with  the  cares  of  a  large  family  on  my 
mind,  and  almost  all  the  work  done  by  my  own 
hands.  With  much  sickness  and  sorrow,  it  has  been 
my  refuge  and  help,  and  almost  my  only  recreation 
I  place  the  Chautauqua  reading  next  my  Bible  in  Its 
Influence  on  my  life.”— Kansas. 

“I  regret  that  I  could  not  have  had  the  advantage 
of  such  a  course  in  early  life;  but  it  has  brought  so 
much  comfort  and  happiness  that  I  rejoice  in  the 
blessing,  even  though  It  came  to  me  a  quarter  of  a 
century  late.”— Maine. 

Address  for  full  information, 

CHAUTAUQUA  OFFICE, 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


It’s  Easy  to  Dye 

Dwlth 

i^mohd  j)yes 

Superior 

IN 

Strength, 
Fastness. 
Beauty, 

AND 

Simplicity. 

Warranted  to  color  more  goods  than  any 
other  dyes  ever  made,  and  to  give  more  bril¬ 
liant  and  durable  cold’s.  Ask  for  the  Dia¬ 
mond,  and  take  no  other;  36  colors,  10  cts.  each. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON &C0.,  Burlington,  lit. 

For  Gilding  or  Bronzing  Fancy  Articles  USE 

DIAMOND  PAINTS. 

Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  Copper.  Only  10  cts. 

Baby  Portraits. 

*A  Portfolio  of  beautiful  baby  pic¬ 
tures  from  life,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper  by  patent  photo 
process,  sent  free  to  Mother  of 
any.Baby  born  within  a  year. 
Every  Mother  wants  these 
ictures ;  send  at  once.  Give 
laby’s  name  and  age. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 

COCOA 


PIANOS  from  ITWTffMWP?  ORGANS  from 

$150  to  $1500.11  fUvilftyit  X  $35  to  $500. 

Famous  for  Beauty,  Sweetness, 

Durability.  No  Agents.  Sent 
from  factory  direct  to  purchaser. 

.You  save  the  enormous  expenses 
[of  agents.  Guaranteed  six 
)  years,  and  sent  for  trial  in  your 
'own home.  VICTORIOUS  for 
|  80  YEARS.  Catalogue  free. 

Marshal  &  Smith, 235  E.  21st  St.  IT.  7 1 


$75.00  to  $250.00  am~% 


can  be  made 

_ „  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  prolitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F. . - 


.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  100'J  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


$5 


to  $>S  a  day.  Samples  worth  #1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mloh. 


RfW  hire  at  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  usthaa 
■  •■III  at  anything  clno  in  the  world.  Either  acx.  Costly  outfit 
rmck.  Terms  rattle.  Address,  Tuuic  A  Co..  Augusta.  Maine. 

ARPNTQ  WANTED.  Men  or  Women.  Address 
HUC 11  I  O  SWEDISH  MFG.  CO..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O  PCklTQ  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useful  Artl- 
*  Utn  I  u  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Apts,  and 
Dealers  sell  large  quantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  Chicago. 


LOOK 

HEJIE 


AGENTS _ 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  $‘.£.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  J.  V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls. 
N.  Y„  made  $18  one  day,  $70.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Shkfakd  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


THEnifilf  SEAMLESS 

FOOT  WARMER  SSi 

strong.  Woven  by  hand.  Lined  with 
.  wool.  If  your  dealer  lias  none,  order 


01  us.  /.in I i<s’ she  S  |  .35.  .Wen' 

'  Sji  1  .GO.  Sent  postpaid  to 
;  any  addres.Write  plainly. 

;  We  advertise  in  the  early 
Winter  only,  but  fill  orders 
11  the  year.  W.  II.  DICK,  Mfr. 


Dullsville,  N.Y. 


YOUR  NAME  on  50  FANCY  a  nid’n  Name  CAROS)  OutfitanA 

100  Pictures,  all  10c.  Game  of  Authors.  5c.  Dominos,  5c.  Box  of 
Paints,  5c.  The  lot,  20o.  GLOBE  CARD  CO.,  Centerhrook,  Conn. 


L 


IBERAL  SALARY  and  EXPENSES  of 

coining  to  our  office  tor 
.  preparation,  paid  to 

Agents  tosell  books  on  our  plan  Salary  not  condi¬ 
tional  on  sales.  $75  to  $300  per  month  can  be  made 
also,  without  coming  here.  Full  particulars  will  surprise 
you.  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  A  CO.,  Philada.  or  Chicago. 


MAPIP  and  STEREO  PT  ICONS  for 
^  Public  Exhibit  ion*  and  for 
_  _  Home  Amusement.  Views 

LANTERNS  ibustrating  every  subject.  A 

.  ,  "  *  .  *  M  w  very  profitable  business  for  a 

man  with  small  capital.  Best  apparatus,  new  views,  largest 
stock.  26  years  practical  eAperienee.  170-p.  catalogue  free. 
OI’.O  H.  PIERCE,  I  3G  S.  1  1  tlx  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UllCin  PROp.  RICE’S  NELF-TKAC1I- 

HUolu  ING  SYSTEM.  All  can  learn  music 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Rapid, 


SELF 


correct.  Established  12  years.  Notes, 


TAUCHT.  chords,  accompaniments,  thorough 
bass  laws.  etc.  Stamp  for  Music  Journal.  Circulars 
free.  G.  S.  KICK  MUSIC  €«„  248  State  St., Chicago. 


w  i  ^  IS  KNOWN  IIY  HIS  KNIFE. 

we  intend  that  you  shall  have  the  same  love  for  this  knife  as  fo 
■—  your  paper.  Cut  Is  exact  size.  2  blades 

Razor  steel,  tested.  Warranted.  Compar 
with  any  75c.  knife  in  your  stoi’e.  Sampl 
sent,  postpaid,  50c ;  5  for  $2.  With  Ebon 
handle, brass  flii 
ish.  60c ;  6  for 
8-blade  C  a  1 1 1 1 
knife.  $1 ;  Prun 
lug,  75c;  Graf  till) 
25c;  Budding, 55c 
Solid  sterlGer 

MAn  Pbunivi 


Shears,  postp’t 
#2.  64-p.Ust  Frei 
Also,  “How  t 
Use  a  Razor 
Maher  &<}ROSi 
.SO  S  wireei 
Toledo, Ohio 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  October  27,  1888. 

At  1  p.  M.  last  Saturday  the  fiftieth  Con¬ 
gress  ended,  having  passed  through  the  long¬ 
est  session  in  a  century  of  Congresses.  It 
lasted  .321  days.  The  longest  previous  session 
was  302  days.  The  tariff  will  remain  un¬ 
changed  for  another  year  at  any  rate.  The 
session  was  remarkable  for  the  enormous 
number  of  bills  introduced  in  both  Houses  . . . 

. In  the  Senate  3,641  bills  and  116  joint 

i  esolutions  were  presented ;  and  in  the  House 
the  record  ran  up  to  the  unequaled  figures  of 
31,598  bills  and  230  joint  resolutions,  making  a 
grand  total  of  15,585  measures  introduced  in 
one  session.  In  the  Senate  2,394  measures 
were  reported  back  from  committees  and 
placed  on  the  calender,  a  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  than  in  the  House,  where  8,305  measures 
of  the  total  number  of  11,828  introduced  still 

slumber  in  the  committee  rooms . 

The  jute  mills  at  Salem,  Mass.,  shut  down 
last  Thursday,  throwing  500  people  out  of 
employment.  The  annual  production  was 

I, 000  000  yards  of  jute  cloth  which  was  princi- 
>ally  used  for  baling  cotton.  It  is  now  be- 
ieved  that  Dine  straw  bagging  has  permanent¬ 
ly  taken  the  place  of  jute.  Cotton  bales  cov¬ 
ered  with  this  ha\,e  already  reached  the 
Charleston  market  and  been  accepted  by 
buyers  much  to  the  jubilation  of  the  people. 
It  is  made  of  the  needles  or  leaves  of  the  pine, 
which  is  the  natural  growth  of  the  Southern 
forests.  These  needles  can  be  made  into  cot¬ 
ton  bagging  at  a  cost  which  is  bound  to  run 
jute  bagging  out  of  the  United  States.  The 
green  needles,  it  is  claimed,  \  ield  oil  enough 

to  pay  the  cost  of  their  treatment . 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  the  authoress,  was 
married  on  Saturday  to  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Wood, 

of  New  York,  at  Gloucester,  Mass . . 

Tne  Attorney-General  of  New  York  State  is 
bringing  suit' against  another  member  of  the 
Sugar  Trust,  to  vacate  its  charter  and  annul 
its  existence,  'on  the  ground  that  it  has  vio¬ 
lated  the  act  under  which  it  was  incorporated, 
and  has  exercised  privileges  and  franchises 
not  conferred  on  it  by  law  and  so  has  forfeited 

its  charter . Labor  Commissioner  Wright 

has  been  investigating  divorces,  and  will  soon 
have  his  report  ready  for  Congress.  There 
are  2,700  courts  having  divorce  jurisdiction  in 

the  country . About  18  miles  from 

Devil’s  Lake  Dakota  is  a  settlement  of  70  Jew¬ 
ish  families,  including  238  souls.  It  has  been 
established  two  years.  The  first  year  the 
crops  were  good;  this  year  a  frost  in  the 
middle  of  August  ruined  the  whaat,  leaving 
only  about  as  many  potatoes  as  they  bad 
planted  and  barely  oats  enough  to  winter  their 
stock.  Nearly  all  have  had  to  mortgage  their 
farms,  paying  two  per'cent  a  month  on  chat¬ 
tels  and  12  per  cent  per  annum  on  real 
estate.  They  are  now  without  credit,  with¬ 
out  fuel, without  sufficient  food,  shivering 
and  starving  on  the  approach  of  win¬ 
ter.  Relief  is  urgently  needed . 

The  Surgeon-General’s  report  on  the  health 
of  the  army  shows  an  average  of  1,010  con¬ 
stantly  ineffective  from  sickness;  discharges 
for  sickness,  648;  for  disability,  714;  for  in¬ 
juries,  66;  deaths  from  all  causes,  214;  ratio 
per  1,000,  8.12;  total  strength  of  the  army, 
23,841,  of  which  21,601  are  white  and  2,240 
colored _ It  has  been  decided  by  the  Treas¬ 

ury  that  Chinese  laborers  cannot  land  in  the 
United  States  in  transit  to  Cuba  or  any  other 
country.  The  Chinese  miners  who  have  re¬ 
turned  from  Alaska,  have  been  permitted  to 
land,  for  although  the  American  vessel  on 
which  they  traveled  entered  British  waters, 
they  had  not  left  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

United  States . The  amalgamation  of  all 

the  railroad  employes  in  the  United  States 
with  some  of  those  in  Canada  and  Mexico  in¬ 
to  one  vast  trades-union,  appears  to  have  been 
carried  into  effect  in  Richmond  within  the 

last  few  days  . Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 

Stowe  is  clinging  to  life  with  remarkable 
power.  A  week  ago  she  seemed  dying,  but 
rallied.  Feeble  as  she  is,  she  may  live  for 

weeks  yet . Thomas  Ax  worthy,  City 

Treasurer  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  disappeared 
leaving  a  shortage  of  over  $500,000  in  the 
public  funds  in  his  charge.  He  was  under 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $800,000,  bis  bondsmen 
being  millionaire  Senator  H.  B.  Payne  and 

J.  II.  Warde  Jr.,  so  that  the  city  will  lose 
nothing  ultimately.  Axworthy  was  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  bad  been  in  office  five  years,  and,  of 

course,  was  highly  esteemed  by  all . Judge 

Lawrence  of  the  Supreme  Court  here,  has  de¬ 
cided  that  the  will  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  which 
left  several  million  dollars,  (probably  $5,000,- 
000)  to  found  a  great  public  library  and  read¬ 
ing-room,  to  be  known  as  the  Tilden  Library, 
in  this  city,  is  valid.  Tilden’.-  nephew,  George 
H.  Tilden,  has  been  trying  to  break  the  will, 
and  will  now  take  the  esse  to  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  whose  decision  will  be  final . J.  V. 

Williamson,  of  Philadelphia,  is  about  to  build 
there  an  institution  for  the  education  of  boys 
in  all  departments  of  mechanical  labor,  sim¬ 
ilar  in  many  respects  to  Girard’s  College. 

The  cost  is  estimated  at  over  $5,000,000 . 

The  people  of  Van  Buren,  Aroostook  Co., 
Maine,  are  plagued  with  immense  swarms  of 
rats  which  have  just  descended  on  the  place. 
They  infest  the  houses  and  create  havoc  in 
stores  of  grain  and  provisions.  Every  effort 

to  exterminate  them  has  thus  far  failed . 

There  were  19,912  patents  issued  last  year,  and 
of  these  but  1,083  were  granted  to  Southern¬ 
ers.  Texas  led  the  Southern  States,  a  patent 
being  granted  for  every  6,006  Texans.  Flor¬ 
ida  came  next.  Mississippi’s  ratio  was  one 
patent  to  every  25,146  of  her  population. 
Alabama,  in  spite  of  the  recent  great  meeban- 
ical  development  of  the  State,  was  credited 

with  but  54  inventions  in  the  year . 

The  negotiations  between  the  Sioux  and  the 
Government  for  the  opening  of  the  Sioux 
reservation  to  settlement  have  come  to  noth¬ 
ing,  as  the  Indians  insisted  on  getting  $1.25 
per  acre,  though  a  good  deal  of  the  land  is 


“Herbrand”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies. — Adv 


not  worth  50  cents  per  acre.  The  chief  reason 
why  Secretary  Vilas  refused,  however,  was  a 
belief  that  the  possession  of  so  much  money 
would  retard  the  progress  of  civilization 
among  the  Red  Men.  The  Osages  of  the 
Indian  Territory  are  the  wealthiest  Indians 
in  the  United  States;  for  in  addition  to  large 
farms  the  interest  on  their  money  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  is  enough  to  give  each  family  of  five 
persons  $800  a  year.  They  get  white  men  to 
do  all  the  work  for  them  and  are  lazy,  shift¬ 
less  and  very  backward  in  civilization.  It  is 
expected  that  Congress  at  its  next  session  will 
provide  for  the  opening  of  the  immense  Sioux 
reservation  without  attempting  to  get  the 
consent  of  the  Indians  to  whom  a  fair  price 

will  be  paid  for  the  land .  Four  hundred 

delegates  of  the  Women’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union,  representing  every  State  and 
Territory,  have  been  in  session  here  during 
the  week,  and  had  quite  a  lively  time.  In 
the  United  States  there  958  unions,  with  a 
membership  of  164,213.  There  are  928  young 
ladies’ unions,  with  a  membership  of  21,278; 
3,427  loyal  legions,  with  163,743  members,  and 
433  coffee  houses.  The  money  received 
from  the  local  unions  amounted  to  $227,- 
948.  There  are  now  21  States  having  pro- 
hibiiory  laws  in  one  shape  or  another  .... 
The  British  American  National  Association  is 
a  new  organization  just  formed  at  Chicago. 
Several  Slate  British-American  Associations 
have  already  been  organized,  and  others  will 
be.  “Any  male  person  of  good  moral  charac¬ 
ter  who  is  already  or  who  intends  to  become 
an  American  citizen  being  not  less  than  18 
years  of  age,  of  British  birth  or  the  son  or 
grandson  of  such  person,  and  who  is  prepared 
to  subscribe  to  the  declaration  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  British-American  Association,'’  may  be¬ 
come  a  member.  Its  object  is  to  induce  and 
aid  resident  English  and  Scotchman  to  become 
American  citizens,  and  to  secure  for  Britons 
and  their  descendants  more  weight  in  Nation¬ 
al,  State  and  local  government.  It  is  likely 
to  be  especially  directed  against  the  great 
political  influence  now  exercised  by  Irishman. 
The  matter  has  been  agitated  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  over  a  year,  and  an 
unusually  large  number  of  English  and 
Scotch  subjects  of  Her  Majestyjhave  been  nat¬ 
uralized  since  the  agitation  began . 


A  Ulessed  State  ol  Adairs. 

It  is  a  blessed  state  of  affairs  when  good 
becomes  contagious.  When  the  endeavor  to 
achieve  one  object  accomplishes  many. 
Favorable  results  sometimes  get  into  occult 
sympathy  with  an  established  instance  of  their 
kind  and  follow  with  that  persistency  which 
sometimes  characterizes  extremes  of  good  and 
bad  luck,  and  accounts  fpr  the  expression, 
“It  never  rains  but  it  pours.”  For  instance: 

Danville,  Des  Moines  Co.,  Ia.,  July  11,  ’88. 
Compound  Oxygen  saved  my  life  by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God.  Mrs.  S.  A,  Swan. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  July  14,  1888. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Compound  Oxygen  I 
would  have  been  under  the  sod. 

C.  H.  Spangler. 

Gainesville,  Ga.,  July  21,  1888. 

I  fully  believe  that  Compound  Oxygen 
saved  my  son’s  life.  M.  A.  Turner. 

Suffolk,  Va.,  July  10,  1888 

I  have  used  your  Compound  Oxygen  and 
have  been  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

L.  S.  Whaley. 

We  publish  a  brochure  of  200  pages,  regard¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  Compound  Oxygen  on  inva¬ 
lids  suffering  from  consumption,  asthma,  bron¬ 
chitis,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  hay  fever,  headache, 
debility,  rheumatism,  neuralgia;  all  chronic 
and  nervous  disorders.  It  will  be  sent,  free  of 
cnarge,  to  any  one  addressing  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
331  Montgomery  St., San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  October,  27,  1888. 

Thursday  was  Tobacco  Day  at  the  greatex- 
position  at  Richmond,  Va.  Very  high  prices 
were  obtained  for  leaf  tobacco,  one  hogshead 
bringing  $4,300.  The  exhibit  was  “the  most 

complete  ever  seen  anywhere.” . The 

Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture  connected 
with  the  University  of  Minneapolis  has  been 
burned.  Insured  in  full:  will  be  immediately 
rebuilt . The  Farm  School  on  the  exper¬ 

imental  farm,  at  St.  Anthony’s  Park,  Minn¬ 
esota’s  second  school  of  agriculture,  was 
opened  Oct.  18.  The  Superintendent,  W. 
W.  Pendagast,  expects  many  applications 
for  admission  to  the  two  years’  course 
in  practical  agriculure,  horticulture,  dairy¬ 
ing,  entomology,  and  botany . 

There’s  a  report  that  the  Louisiana  rice  crop 

will  be  35  per  cent,  short . The  “Flour 

Trust”  is  said  to  have  proved  a  virtual  failure. 
Prices  were  to  be  uniform;  but  they  are  being 
cut  on  all  sides.  There  were  too  many  out¬ 
siders  who  were  not  bound  by  the  “Trust” 
rules,  and  the  members  thought  it  necessary  to 

“cut”  also . There’s  a  growing  trade  in 

fast  trotters  in  South  America,  especially 
Buenos  Ayres.  Sec’y  Fasig  of  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Driving  Park,  is  to  take  a  ship-load  of 
trotting  horses  to  the  latter  place,  and  after  a 
four-days’  trotting  meeting,  put  them  up  .at 
auction  —  . .  Arthur  Brigham,  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Agriculture  in  a  college  in  Japan  . . 
Spinal  meningitis  is  epidemic  among  New 
Bedford  horses  and  many  valuable  animals 
have  already  died .  Nettles  are  now  be¬ 

ing  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  their 
fibre  proving  useful  for  a  variety  of  textile 
fabrics.  In  Dresden  a  thread  is  produced  from 
it  so  fine  that  a  length  of  sixty  miles  weighs 
only  2%  pounds . Professor  N.  W.  Mc¬ 

Clain,  of  the  Goverment  Experiment  Station 
at  Hinsdale,  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  the  apiary  exhibit  of  the  Paris 
Exposition,  to  be  held  in  April,  1889 


Total  exports  of  apples  up  to  October  13  were 
24 L, 562  barrels,  against  142.432  barrels  in  the 
same  time  last  year.  Several  times  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Great  Britain  have  been  glutted  with 
fruit  from  this  country  and  Canada,  so  that 
prices  were  merely  nominal. 


Crop  &  ilUvvhrts. 


Saturday,  October  27,  1888. 

The  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington  states  that  the  result 
this  year  shows  that  with  a  season  only  mod¬ 
erately  favorable  for  the  highest  development, 
a  large  crop  of  potatoes  has  been  made.  Con¬ 
dition  during  the  present  year  has  run  very 
much  as  it  did  in  1884,  when  the  largest  crop 
ever  grown,  with  one  exception,  was  made. 
The  yield  per  acre  was  then  85.7  bushels,  with 
total  product  of  191,000,000  bushels.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  very  similar  conditions  of  the 
present  season  will  give  about  the  same  aver¬ 
age,  this  year’s  product,  with  the  increased 
acreage,  will  be  not  far  from  210,000,000 
bushels,  or  the  largest  crop  ever  made. 


“The  best  thing  yeti”  That  is  the  way  a 
young  man  put  it  who  made  arrangements  to 
work  for  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Richmond, 
Va.  You  can  get  further  information  by 
dropping  them  a  card. — Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  October  27,  1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 


Uplands. 

Ordinary . 6  11-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  7  8-16 

Good  Ordinary . 8)4 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  8% 

Low  Middling  . 9  5-16 

Strict  Low  Middling. ..  9  9-16 

Middling  .  9  13-16 

Good  Middling . 11% 

Strict  Good  Middling. . J0% 

Middling  Fair . 10% 

Fair . 11% 


and  Gulf. 

6  13-16 

7  5-16 
8% 

8% 

9  7-16 
9  11-16 
9  15-16 
1034 
10% 

10% 

11% 


Texas. 


STAINED. 


Good  Ordinary . 6%  I  Low  Middling .  8% 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7  5-16  I  Middling .  9% 


poultry-Livk-FowU.  near-by.  per  tt,ll@H%c;  fowls 
Western,  per  16,  ll@ll%c  roosters,  per  It.  7c;  tur¬ 
keys.  per  ft  9al2c:  duexs.  western,  per  pair,  60380c; 
geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  25@1  65;  chickens;  spring, 
per  lb.  ll@12c. 

Poultry.— Drksskd— Turkeys,  per  t>,  6316c;  Fowls, 
Philadelphia,  —  ;  do  western,  10@lle:  squabs, 
white,  per  doz.  $3  50;  do  dark,  per  doz,  $2  25@2  50; 
chickens  Philadelphia  spring,  13318c;  do  western  do, 
10@13c;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  9»20c;  do,  9@llc. 


Game.— Woodcock,  per  i>air,  $1:  Partridges,  per 
pair.  50c3$1  00;  Wild  Ducks,  Canvas  back,  per  pair, 
$2  753 $3  00;  do,  Red  Head,  do,  75c©$2  00;  Grouse,  do, 
6il®90c;  Wildd  Ducks,  Mallard,  do,  75®—;  do,  Teal,  do, 
40@— C. 

Hops.— State,  new,  best,  28@— c:  do  do,  prime,  203 17c; 
do,  low  grades,  23324c;  do  do,  1887,  hest  15@17  ;  do  do 
do,  fair  and  good  lots,  I8@14c;  do  do,  common,  I2@19c; 
do  do .  old,  — 3— c;  do,  California,  new,  24@28c;  do  do, 
best,  old,  14@15c;  do  do,  good,  12@13e;  do  do,  common, 
8@lle. 

Hay  and  Straw.- Choice  Timothy,  90395c;  do  good 
do,  75385c;  do  medium,  603  JOc  ;  shipping,  50@— c;  do, 
Clover,  mixed,  50@b0c.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  75380c; 
short  do,  50@60;  oat, 45350. 

Beans.— Marrows,  new,'  $2  503—;  new  mediums, 
choice,  $2  C03-  :  pea,  $2®—;  red  kidneys,  $2  40<*-; 
white  kidneys,  choice,  — ®— ;  foreign,  mediums,  $1  35 
@1  55;  California  Lima,  $3  00®$3  05;  green  peas,  new. 
$1  65. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 


Vegetables.— Potatoes.— Long  Island,  per  bbl, $175® 
— :  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  $125381  40;  State,  per  bbl, 
$12V«$165;  Sweets,  per  bbl.$l  253  2  25.  Onions,  State, 
per  bbl  2  0032  25:  Orange  Co,  per  bbl,  $1  2531  50; 
Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  1(H).  $2  503  3  50:  tomatoes, 
per  crate  30'  60c.  Turnips,  Russia.  50375c.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  per  bbl,  75c@$l  75.  Onions,  Connecticut  red, 
per  bbl.  SI  50@-;  do  do,  white,  per  bbl.  $2  50@$3  00; 
do  do,  yellow,  per  bbl.  Si  75®$2  00. 

Fruits.—  Fresh.— An  irregular  market  for  most  of 
the  offerings  of  Apples;  supply  is  very  liberal  ana  the 
moderate  demand  is  mainly  lor  choice.  Pears  are 
dull.  Cranberries  are  easy  in  price,  with  a  slow  trade. 
Quotations  are  for  :  Apples— Pippin,  per  bbl,  SI  50® 
$2  (X) ;  do  do,  King.  SI  7<j'«i$<!  25;  do  Snow,  $2  00®$2  50; 
do,  Baldwin,  81  00»1  50,  do.  Greening.  SI  c5@$l  75:  do. 
common,  $1  00</$140.  Pears.  Duchess,  per  bbl,  $3  40 
®4  00  ;  Bartlett,  per  box.  $2  003S8  50;  do.  Beurre  Rose, 
per  half  bbl.  $3  00®$4  00;  do,  Virgalicu.  per,  obi,  $3  00 
@4  00;  do  Sheldon,  do.  *4  00  «5  00;  do,  Seckel,  p'  r  iif. 
$2  503  4  50:  do,  Beurre  d’ Anjou,  per  bbl.  $4  00  a5  00;  do 
inferior,  do.  $2  0032  50.  Grapes,  Delaware,  per  lb,  6® 
7c ;  do.  Catawba,  do.  4@5 ;  do,  Concord,  3  4c  ;  do, 
Niagara,  4® 7c.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  to 
fancy  per  bbl,  $7  503.8  00;  do  do,  fair,  per  bbl,S6  50® 
$7  25;  ao  do;  per  crate.  $2  25@  2  65;  do  Jersey,  do,  $1  50@ 
2  00.  Quinces,  per  bbl,  $1  00@$2  50. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.- New  mess. 15  75316 
25,  short  clear,  1700@$!9  00,  Extra  Prime  mess,  $15  00: 
prime  do,  $15@15  50,  and  family  mess,  $17  00@18  00. 
Beef-  India  Mess,  in  tierce^  *19@>3  Extra  Mess,  :n 
barrels.  $7503  8  00;  Packet,  $9  50@S9  75  per  bbl,  and 
$18@$13  50  in  tierces;  Plate.  $9  50@10  00;  Family  at  $10 
@$10  50.  Hams -$13  00®$13  50,  Winter  packing.  Cut 
Mkat8. -  Quoted  12  lb  average.  Bellies,  9%c  ;  Pickled 
Hams.  10%@U%c;  pickled  Shoulders.  9c:  Smoked 
shoulders  at  994e:  do  Hams,  12%c.  Dressed  Hogs.— 
City,  heavy  to  light,  8%@8%c.  LARD.-October,  $9  40; 
November,  $8  84@$H  85;  City  steam,  $9  25 ;  refined 
quoted  $10  50  for  Contiuent,  $11.50  for  So.  America. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— provisions  steady.— Beef.— City 
family,  per  bbl.  $10  00@10  50;  do  do,  packets,  $9  50@ 
smoked  beef,  U@12c;  beef  hams.  $i4 00315.  Pork. 
—Mess.  $18  50:  do,  prime  mess,  new,  $16  50;  do  family, 
$18  50@20  00  :  Hams,  smoked,  per  lb,  13@14c.  do,  S. 
P.,  cured  in  tierces,  ll«*12%c;  do  do.  In  salt,  10%c; 
sides,  clear  ribbed,  smoked.  He;  shoulders,  In  dry  salt' 
andfully  cured,  9%c  :  do,  do,  smoked.  10c  Shoulders, 
pickle  cured,  9c ;  do  do  smoked,  10®10%c:  bellies, 
in  pickle,  10%@llc:  do  breakfast  bacon,  11%@t2%c; 
Lard.- Steady;  Citv  refined,  $11  503$il  75  ;  do  steam. 
$11.25®  10.25;  butchers’  loose,  $lo  00@10  25. 

Chicago.—  Mess  Pore.- $14  75,  Lard- $8  30  per 
100  lbs;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  50;  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed.  $8  00@$8  25;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed,  $8  37%@$850. 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.— Creamery  State.  besf.26@27c; 
Elgin,  best,  27c;  Western,  best.  26326%,  Western, 
prime,  28325  ;  Western,  good,  19323:  Western,  poor, 
Western.  June,  good  to  best,  16321;  State  dairy,  half¬ 
firkins  tubs  best,  243  25  :  half  firkins,  tubs,  prime.  213 
22;  half-firkins,  tubs,  flne(l7320:  Welsh  tubs,  flne,21@ 
23:  Welsh  tubs,  good.  17@19 :  firkins,  best,  213—:  do, 
prime.  19320:  do.  fine,  16318.  Western— Imitation 
creamery;  best.  20"22;  do  do.  fine.  16318:  Western 
dairy,  fine.  15(g  17 ;  do,  fair.  13314;  do  poor.  12%-:  do 
factory,  fresh;  best,  13%@14;  do  do.  good,  13®—;  do  do, 
poor,  11%312%;  do  do,  June,  13@14%. 

Cheese— State  factory,  fancy,  white.  1094311 ;  do 
do.  colored,  1094311:  do  do.  fine.  10@l(>%-  do  do.  fair 
and  good,  93  9%:  Ohio* 1  flat,  prime, '0310%:  do,  good, 
939%;  skims,  light.  7%@8;  do,  medium,  6%@6%;  do, 
full,  1%@2%. 

Eggs,— Near-by,  fresh,  ?2@— :  Canadian,  fresh. - 3 

— c:  do,  ice  house.  20%®  2lc  Western,  best,  21%@22c; 
do,  ice  house,  13@21c!  limed,  19%@— . 

Philadelphia.  Pa.- Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery  extra,  at  ?4c:  Western  creamery,  extra  at  16%3l7c; 
B.C.  and  N  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c:  Western  factory 
14315c;  packing  butter.  11312c.  F.ggs  —  Were  firm 
Pennsylvania  firsts.  23%c:  Western  firsts  183i9%o; 
Cheese-  Steady;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream,  at 
9@9%c,  Ohio  flats  choice,  8J4c;  do.  fair  to  prime.  7%®8c, 

Chicago,  Ill  —  Butter.— On  the  Produce  Exchange 
to-dav  the  butter  market  was  tlrm  and  steadv;  Elgin 
creamery,  26%@27%c  ;  choice  choice  W  f  stern,  233  75c. 
choice  dairy,  21324c;  common  to  fair,  17@l8e.  Eggs 
steady  at  18%@19c. 

Boston.— Provisions  firm  and  steady.  New  Mess 
Pork,  $16  753817  00:  old  do.  $16  003$16  25,  extra  prime, 
new,  $15  753$17  00.  Lard,  $10  5(>3$12.  Putter  firm; 
Western  extra  creamery,  25326c  :  Eastern  extra 
creamery,  25.  Cheese  steadv.  Eggs  steady  ;  Eastern 
extras  22c;  Michigan  extras,  20%@21c;  Western  firsts 
at  19c. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Grain— Wheat.— Ungraded  Winter 
Red,  $1063,113;  No,  3.  Red.  $100;  No.  2  Red,  $111; 
elevator,  $1  119431  12%-  afloat.  $1  1231  12%  f.  o.  b.; 
No.  2  Chicago,  $1  14  delivered:  do,  Milwaukee,  nom. 
inal,  $109%;  No.  1  White,  nominal,  $1  1031  H;  No,  2 
October,  closed  at  81  10%:  do  November,  81  11%3> 
$1  1 1%,  '•losing  »t  $1  12%;  do  December  $1  11%31  18  9-16, 
closing  at  $1  13%;  do  May.  $1  16%@1  19.  closing  at 
$1  18%.  Rye.— Unchanged  in  price  and  dull.  Barley.— 
Dull,  weak  and  declining.  Barley  Malt.— Dull  and 
somewhat  nominal.  Corn.— Sales  4^0  000  bushels 
future.  206,0‘)0bushels  spot  and  arrive,  including 
ungraded  mixed  at  49350%c.:  No.  2.  Mixed,  at  49%@ 
49%c.;  in  elevator,  49%®49%c.  afloat:  No.  2  Chi¬ 
cago,  50%c:  elevator,  50%c  to  arrlvi  c.  f  and  1.:  No.  2 
October,  closing  at  49%c.;  do  November.  4»%@49%c; 
closing  at  49%;  do  December  90%@50%c;  closing  at 
50%c.- do  Jan.,  48%348%c.,  closing  at  48%c.- do  May, 
closing  at  47%c.  Oats.— No.  3, 29%:  do  White,  82%c;  No. 
2,  30%330%c:  do  White.  33%@38%c;  No,  1  White  40c; 
Mixed  Western,  27331%c:  White  do  80340c;  Vo.  2  Oot., 
closing  at  30%c:  do  November  80%o.  closing  at  30%c; 
do  December.  s1%381%c.  closing  at  31%c:  do  January, 
closing  at  82%c.  Feed.— Has  a  light  demand. 
40  16,  75387%c:  60  16  ,  72%@80c  80  16,  803  90c:  100  lb,  92%@ 
$1  00,  Sharps,  $1  06@$1  15;  and  Rye  feed,  903 95c. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  BOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  18«5. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  bo  furnished  sten¬ 
cils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Promptness 
guaranteed.  References  Rural  N'ew-Yorkku,  Irving 
National  Bank,  etc. 


JOJUES 

PAYSth«FREICHT 

»  Tern  Waar«<a  Beales, 
Ir*B  L«T«ra,  lK«  luriifa,  ):mi 
!«•  1mm  aai  Bmom»  In  far 

cflre  7irtr  u}HM 

Jfcitefc  »*?  Si  a  a  *  a  a  £•, 
BINGKAIMTdBR.  %7, 


BUY  the  WRINGER  THAT 


SAVES 
THE  MOST  LABOR 
PURCHASE  GEAR 


l  Saves  half  the  labor  of  other 
wringers,  and  costs  but  little  more. 

CMDIDCDocanot  GREASE 

„  _  _ tlVIrlntThe  CLOTHES. 

Solid  White  Rubber  Rolls.  Warranted.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Empire  W.  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  New  Upright  Piano, 
Rosewood  Case,  only  #l«5.  New 
Organs,  only  #31.  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gains  Ever  Offered.  Est.  28  Years. 
GEM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 
Washington,  N.  J.,  U,  S.  A, 


VEGETABLE  GUTTERS. 


Si  'es  to  cut  fine  or  coarse,  suit 
able  for  Cattle  or  Sheep; 
turned  by  a  boy;  will  easily 
cut  two  bushels  a  minute. 

Lowest  in  Price, 

Easiest  Worked, 
Most  Rapid  &  Durable 
iu  Use. 

T  < 

Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Company. 


Send  for  Circular.  Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 


For  Lumbermen  andWood  Cutters. 

Cheapest  and  best  ever  made.  Sets  a  saw  in  three 
minutes.  Also,  Champion  Gauge  for  cutting  raker 
teeth  proper  length.  Any  one  can  use  them.  Sample 
of  each,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  $1.  Circulars  free. 

J.  E.  WHITING,  Montrose,  Pa. 


34.  SIZE  SAW  SET 


Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Remedies — old  fash¬ 
ioned,  simple  compounds,  used  in  the  days  of 
our  hardy  forefathers,  are  “old  timers” 
but  “old  reliable.”  They  comprise  a  “Sarsa¬ 
parilla,”  “Hops  and  Buchu  Remedy,”  “Cough 
and  Consumption  Remedy,”  “Hair  Tonic,’1 
“Extract”  for  External  and  Internal  Use, 
“Plasters,”  “Rose  Cream,”  for  Catarrh  and 
“Liver  Pills.”  They  are  put  up  by  H.  H. 
Warner  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  Warner’s  Safe 
Remedies,  and  promise  to  equal  the  standard 
value  of  those  great  preparations.  All  drug¬ 
gists  keep  them. 


Tho  Myatio  OracU  with  which  you  can  tall  any  poraon*  aga  or  any  number 

1  thought  of,  tha  llandkarchiaf,  iiat.  Fan,  Panned  and  GUra  Flirtation*,  and 
Bampla  Book  of  Card*,  all  only  two  c*nu«  Eagla  Card  Work*,  CADIZ,  OUMA 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

Ine  cabinet  organ  was  introduced  in  its  present 
form  by  Mason  &  Hamlin  in  1S61.  Other  makers 
followed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  instruments, 
but  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  have  always  main¬ 
tained  their  supremacy  as  the  best  in  the  world. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  oiler,  as  demonstration  of  the 
unequalled  excellence  of  their  organs,  the  fact  that 
at  all  of  the  great  World’s  Exhibitions,  since  that  of 


pf,r.|8t ',n  Hi  lini  ||#|compct  ition 
with  best  makl  §  AJ  I  1  fl  ft 8  \"ersofall  coun¬ 
tries,  they  have  I  Inllkl  la  |i\  invariably  tak¬ 
en  the  highest  W  1 1  VlT  I  «  W honors.  IHun- 
trated  catalogues  §22  TO  <5900.  free. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  claim  for  their  pianos,  that  they  are 
superior  to  all  others.  They  recognize  the  high 
excellence  achieved  by  other  leading  makers  in  the 
JjjJ  P^ano  building,  but  still  claim  superiority. 
This  they  attribute  solely  to  the  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  introduced  by  them  In  the  year  18S2, 
and  now  knownjis  the  “Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 


Stringer,”  by 
is  secured  the 
Bible  purity  and 

tone,  together. _ _  _ 

creased  capaci-  GRAND  &  UPRIGHT 
nd<  1  ' 


PIANOS 


k  the  use  of  which 
greatest  pos- 
k  refinement  of 
“with  greatly  in- 

- ..  ty  for  standing 

In  tune  and  other  important  advantages. 

A  circular,  containing  testimonials  from  three 
hundred  purchasers,  musicians,  and  tuners,  sent, 
together  with  descriptive  catalogue,  to  any  applicant. 

Pianos  and  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments;  also  rented. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  OHIO  A  lift. 


FAST  AND  BRIGHT  will  stand  washing 

i  i  and  boiling.  Turkey 
Bed, Yellow,  Cardinal,  Blue,  Scarlet.  Pink,  and  Brown. 
10  cents  per  package  by  mall.  Agents  wanted. 

W.  CUSHING  &  CO  Foxcroft.  Me. 


ARMS  Sc  LEGS, 

WITH  RUBBER  HANDS  &  FEET. 

The  Most  Natural,  Comfortablo  &  Durable. 

OVER  9,000  IN  USE. 

New  Patents  &  Important  Improvements. 
U.  S.  Gov't  Manufacturer. 

Illustrated  book  of  400  pages  and 
formula  for  measuring  sent  free. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY- 


TE DERICK'S  HAY  &  COTTON  Pf 

.re  sent  anywhere  on  trial  to  operate  against  ah 
“  other  Presses,  the  custom¬ 

er  keeping  the  one  that 
suits  best.  No  one  has  ever 

dared  show  up  ary  other 
Press,  ns  Jjc<lerlckrs  Press 
•  Is  known  to  be  beyond 
.  competition,  and  will  bale 
wild  twice  the  rapidity  of 
;nny  other.  The  only  way 
1  Interior  machines  can  bo 
Jeold  Is  to  deceive  the  in¬ 
experienced  by  ridiculously 
false  statements,  and  thus 
eell  wli  bout  sightor  seeing, 
and  swindle  the  purchaser. 
J  Working  any  other  Press 
1  alongside  of  Dederick's  al- 
iways  sells  the  purchasers 
jPeilerlck  Press,  and  all 
'know  It  too  welt  to  show 
up.  Address  for  circular  and  location  of  Western 
and  Southern  storehouses  and  Agents. 


P.  K.  DEDERTCK  &  CO..  Albany,  N.Y. 


One  small  j  article  in  the  eye  pains  the  whole 
body  Use  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Extract. 
It  will  cure  many  a  pain. 


Alii  ONE  HAVING  STUMPS  OR,  STONES 
which  they  want  to  luive  removed  Iroin  their 
land,  can  save  money  by  sending  10  cents  in  silver  to 

R.  N.  GO  W  Mil,, 

AMlibiirnhani,  Hus*. 


2000  HORSES  WANTED! 

Willi  Heaves  or  Cough*,  to  take  Ileave  anil 
Cough  Capsule*.  50c.  a  box-20  doses;  sure  cure. 
Sent  by  mall  securely  packed,  on  receipt  of  price,  or 
ask  your  Druggist  to  procure  them  for  you.  Made  by 
a  reliable  company  organized  under  laws  of  State  of 
Maine.  SSOOfO  capital.  Can  be  procured  through 
Portland  Wholesale  House,  or  direct 

AUBURN  DRUG  &  CHEMICAL,  CO., 

AUBURN,  MAINE. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

AND 


VICTORY  3T  Id  It  13  MILL, 


T II E 

BEST  MILL 

IN  THE 

WORLD 

FOR 

GRINDING 

£AR  CORN 

and  all 
kinds  of 

Small  Grain 

Our  No.  8 
Mill  for  2  or  4 
H.  P.  stands 
without  a  rl 
val.  Every 
Mill  guar¬ 
anteed  to 
give  bet- 
terresults 
than  can 
be  had 
with  any 
other  Mill 


MADE 


SIZES. 


8  to  51 
Bush. 
Per  hour. 


Address  Victory  F.  M.  Co.,  Springfield,  O 


FENCING. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

BROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

28  VESEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Poultry  S  ixppllos, 

Such  as  Ground  Heel'  Scrap,  Granulated 
Hone.  O.  Shell,  Bone  Meal.  Animal  Meal, 

etc.  For  pi  ices  and  particulars  send  for  my  Circular. 
Rendering  Works  and  Mills.  Worcester.  Mass. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT, 


Ohio  IMPROVED  Chesters 

WARRANTED  CHOLERA  PROOF. 
EXPRESS  PREPAID.  Wins  1st 
Prizes  in  U.  S,  &  Foreion  Coun¬ 
tries.  2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS. 
Send  for  description  &  price  of 
THESE  FAMOUS  HOGS,  AL80  FOWLS. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO.  CLEVELAND,  O. 
(This  Company  sold  973  head  for  breeding  purposes 
Send  for  facts  and  mention  tills  paper.) 


In  1887. 


BEST  HATCHER 

ON  BARTH. 

Most  Improved.  Simple, 
Perfect,  Self-ltegulatlng. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  stamp.  Addrtss 


E.K.  GANUNG&CO. 

Flmlra,  N.  Y..  successors 
to  Andrews  Hatcher  Co. 
Mention  this  paper. 


The  Paragon  Chestnut. 

Combines  Size,  Quality  and  Productiveness.  Send  2 
cents  for  Circular  and  Sample  of  Nuls. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


,Ye  also  manufacture  Field  Rollers,  Plows,  Feed  Cutter  and  Crusher 
Hand  A  Power  Corn  Shelters,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  A 
’rice  List.  S.  S.  It  KSSINGKK  &  SON,  Tatamy,  Northampton  Co.  l’a. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING1 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PAKSON8  &  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  V 


LIGHTNING  WELL-SINKING 
MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Well-sinking  and  prospecting  tools  sent 
on  trial.  529  teet  has  been  sunk  in  8 
hours.  Instructions  for  beginners.  An 
Encyclopdia  of  800  Engraviros  of  well 
and  prospectors’  tools,  pumps, 
wind  and  steam  engines.  A  trea¬ 
tise  on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  charges 
5  els,  each. 

"he  American 
WellWorks. 

a  aukora,  ills., 
U.  S.  A. 


A.  3123 

Top  Buggy 

FOR  $65.00. 

Other  Buggies,  Car¬ 
riages,  Sleighs,  Har¬ 
ness,  and  a  thousand 
useful  articles  in  tho 
same  proportion.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Price- 
Lists.  .CHICAGO  8CALK 
COMPANY,  Chicago,  III 


PEACH  TREES, 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES. 


Varieties  for  all  sections  North  and  South.  Special 
collection  of  winter  ke  pers  for  sections  where  North 
ern  varieties  do  not  succeed,  Pears,  <  Kerry  and 
Quince  Trees,  Grape  Vines.  <s|iade  and  Or- 
iiaineutul  Trees.  For  sale  Cheap.  80  page  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  The  RANDOLPH  PETERS  NURSERY  Co. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  Wilmingtou.  Del. 


Patented  Not.  24, 1885.  RICHMOND 

CHAMPION 

FENCE 

MACHINE 

For  illustrated  circular 
and  Price  List,  address 

THE  WAYNE  WORKS,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


VAEIETIES  OB’ 

FRUITTREES, 
VINES.  PLANTS,  etc. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peaeh, Cherry,  Plum, 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currants,  Grapes, 
Gooseberries,  Ac.  Send  for  Catalogue 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  X.  J, 


1838.  Pomona  Nurseries.  1888. 


Parry,  Lida  and  Bomba  Strawberries; 
Marlboro  and  Golden  Queen  Raspber¬ 
ries;  Wilson,  Jr.,  Erie  and  Mlnnewa*ki 
Blaekberr'es;  Niagara,  Empire  State 
and  Moore’s  Early  Grapes ;  Lawson, 
Kiefferand  LeConte  Pears;  Wonderful 
and  Globe  Peaele  Scalding  and  Japan 
Plums  ;  Delaware.  Winter  and  Red  Ci¬ 
der  Apples.  All  the  worthy  old  and 
promising  new  varieties.  Cata¬ 
logue  tree. 


WM.  PARRY.  PARRY.  N.  J 


JCCDI  CCC  nvee  Are  the  best. 
r  fcUiLCdO  VI  Ed  Sold  by  Druggists 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20to  3  000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  sot  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  newer  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 
rock  26  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  #25 
to  +40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
badness  for  winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  In  the  business.  Send  4  cents  in 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  H.  Address,  "  ' 
Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  New  York. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 
8  to  1 6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

IMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  84,  New  York. 


THE  ZKTZSW  AMERICAN  SEEDLING  POTATO, 

“RURAL  NEW-YORKER  No.  2.” 

Per  barrel  -  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY.  .  .  ^  0Q 

‘‘  bushel .  BOO 

“  ball-bushel  .  ,(  50 

“  ball-peck . .  1  50 

“  pound  ................  50 

,  BY  Ma.Il!  POSTPAID.  - 

One  pound 
Three  pounds 


J.M.  Thorburn &Co.J5 JohnS:  NewYork. 


SO  00 
1  50  y 

s 


Tlie  Great  Butter  Herd! 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE, 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  BAMBLETONIAN 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

The  Lakeside  Herd  of  Holstein-Friesians  stands  un¬ 
rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and-  Butter.  All  interested 
are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi¬ 
grees  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 
truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 
elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletonian 
iso  Cows  in  Advanced  Registry  Stallions,  of  the  best  trotting  strains,  Registered  Berkshire  and 
Cheshire  Swine.  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  always  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCIENTIFIC GRINDING 


Mil 


Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address 


he  BEST  MILLon  EARTH 

lias  our  SAFETY  BOTTOM  intended  to  prevent  breakage  should 

accidentally  get  into  Mill.  Other  improvements  adapt  Mill  to  grinding 

EAR  CORN  with  SHUCKS  on. 

A  great  saving  of  feed  as  well  as  labor  of  Husking. 

be  coming  Peed  for  practical,  economical  Feeders. 
1  ry  it.  Can  only  be  made  practically  on  flic  Scientific 

which  also  grinds  any  and  all  other  kinds  of  Grain. 

we  GUARArcnrie  ^Wotr.fssSiK 

than  can  be  obtained  with  any  other  Mill. 

Uf  ET  P I  IK  DA  MTEC  the  strongest,  the  sinip- 
•V  “  U  U  r\  «\  M  ll  |  Cl  Ciit-st  and  the  cheapest  ]>l  ill 
ade,  quality  of  work,  life-time  of  plates,  and  other 
parts  considered.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 
Numerous  sizes  for  all  Powers.  All  fully  guaranteed. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD.  O. 


THE  GREAT 


POTATO  CULTIVATOR 


(Hudson’s  Bicycle ”  Patents ) 

The  Greatest  Labor-Saver 
ill  Crops,  in  20  Years. 

No  more  holding  the  plows  with 
the  feet.  No  more  rein-snatching 
and  horse-guiding,  and  tearing  out 
plants.  No  more  difficulty  in  get- 
I lng  around  at  ends.  No  trouble  on 
side  hills. 

Aliy  boy  now  can  ‘’hoe”  potatoes, 
cabbage,  corn  or  cotton,  any  depth 
or  shape,  on  the  Hudson  Bicycle" 
Cultivator  as  fast  as  horses  can 

walk. 

T.  B.  Terry  says:  “It  is  perfect 
childs’  play  to  use  it.  Bents 
our  i’lnnet,  J rs.  tour  hours 
to  ten-same  work.” 

Send  early  orders. 

We  Warrant  Fully. 

R  H.  AG’L  WORKS, 

Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


ENTIRELY  IN  JEW. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 

Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  mack 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  1IIGGANUM  M’FG  L'ORHO  B- 
ATION,  fliggnnum,  Conn.,  Sole  Manufacturers 
Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


„0 

Write  for 


LARS 


VERNEUR,N.Y 


Every 

The  Best 

18  THE 

cheapest 

We  have  had 

33  Year. 

Experience  - 


FARMEOILLER 

Use  the  HALLADAY  Standard 
Geared  WIND  MILL, 

'IXLCOKN  SMELLER, 
1X1,  IKON  FEF.OMILl! 

and  do  your  own  shelling  and 
^  grinding  at 
home,  sav¬ 
ing  toll  and 
k  teaming 
.  to  and 


from  the 
grist  mill. 

'This  work  can  be  done  rainy, 
;  windy  days  when  out-door  work 
^is  suspended  on  the  farm.  The 
_  -...-same  Mill  will  cut  corn  stalks, 

saw  wood,  ruu  churn,  grindstone,  pump  water,  etc.  We  manu- 
Octure  the  lUUaday  Standard  Geared  Wind  Mill  in  U 
sizes,  1>4  to  40-horse  power,  and  the  Halladav  -Standard 
Fumpln*  Wind  Mill  in  18  sizes,  one  man  to  40-horse  power. 

#  8*  Solid  Wheel  Pumping  Wind  Mill  in  5  sizes,  10 
w  * 1  n  diameter.  Also  manufacture  IXL  Corn  Sheller, 
I  XL  Iron  Feed  M  111,1  X  L  Stalk  Cutter, llorae  Powers, 
Jack  a.  Saw  Table*,  Standard  Haying  Tool*,  consisting 
Jj  Anti-friction,  Keverftlhle,  Swivel  and  Hod  Hay 
Carrier*,  Harpoon  and  Grapple  Horne  Hay  Fork*, 
I  tilleya  and  Floor  Hookn.  Also  full  line  of  Tank*,  Tank 
Fixture*  and  PumpM  for  farm,  ornamental,  village  and  rail¬ 
way  purposes.  Reliable  Agent**  wanted  in  all  unassigned 
Territory.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Address  ....  a 

U.S.WIND  ENGINE&  PUMP  CO.  Batavia.  UliDOIff. 


OHIO 

CUTTERS 

More  | 
substantial 
Easier  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  lest 
liable  to  acci¬ 
dent  than  any 
other  cutters. 


ENSILAGE 

AND 


“7  or 

/without 

Carriers. 


IMPROVED 

for  1888. 


Our  treatise  on  Ensilage  and  Catalogue  sent  Free 

GIEVER  &  DEIWTNG  MFG.  CO.,  Salem,  O." 
HEItlOV  k  HVBBELL,  55 1.  Clinton  St.  Chicago,  Western  Agti. 
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THE  RUSAL 


190V  3 


Cmu. 


“  Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law .” 


CONTRACTS, 

W.  A.  D.,  Middlebury ,  Vt. — If  A  goes  from 
this  State  to  Pennsylvania  and  there  bargains 
for  a  farm  with  B,  without  drawing  up  any 
agreement  in  writing,  then  returns  home  and 
sends  B  a  sum  of  money  to  bind  the  bargain 
and  afterwards  decides  not  to  take  the  place, 
can  B  get  any  more  money  out  of  A  for 
breaking  his  agreement,  as  A  now  lives  in  a 
different  State? 

Ans. — If  the  contract  was  valid  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  courts  in  Vermont  will  hold  it 
valid  also;  for,  as  a  rule,  contracts  will  be 
everywhere  sustained,  modified  or  repudiated 
according  to  the  law  of  the  States  in  which 
they  wei'e  made.  Thus  an  agreement  to  pay 
ten  per  cent,  interest  made  in  California  where 
such  a  rate  is  legal,  will  be  enforced  in  New 
Hampshire  although  if  made  in  the  latter 
State  it  would  be  in  violation.of  the  usury  laws. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  contracts  void  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  they  are  made  are 
ordinarily  void  elsewhere.  In  this  case  of 
course  the  suit  against  A  must  be  brought  in 
Vermont.  “The  statute  of  fraud  and  per¬ 
juries,”  however,  provides  that  no  action  shall 
tie  maintained  upon  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
land  unless  the  agreement  on  which  it  is 
brought  or  some  memorandum  thereof  is  in 
writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged 
or  by  some  person  thereto  authorized,  iu  writ¬ 
ing.  But  if  any  part  of  the  price,  however 
small,  is  paid  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the 
bargain,  it  will  take  the  place  of  a  memoran¬ 
dum.  Tne  latter,  in  any  case,  need  not  be 
drawn  with  legal  formality;  any  memoran¬ 
dum  that  contains  or  refers  to  any  paper  con¬ 
taining  its  substance,  even  though  the  latter 
is  not  signed,  is  sufficient.  The  statute  re¬ 
quires  that  the  memorandum  should  be  signed 
only  by  tne  party  to  be  cnarged  or  by  his 
agent.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
signature  should  be  at  the  foot.  If  a  man 
writes  “  I  Joan  Smith  have  agreed,  etc.”  and 
does  not  sign  it  at  the  bottom,  it  will  answer 
in  law  if  it  is  intended  as  a  memorandum, 
and  it  may  be  jotted  down  with  a  pencil  or 
written  with  ink.  This  statue  was  enacted  by 
the  English  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II  and  has  been  substantially  re-enacted  in 
about  three-fourths  of  the  U  uited  States,  and 
m  all  or  nearly  all  the  remaining  States  a 
portion  of  its  provisions  has  been  adopted. 
WILFUL  INJURY  TO  OR  DESTRUCTION  OF 
TRESPASSING  ANIMALS. 

L.  M.  S  ,  Rochester ,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  farm 
in  a  neighboring  county  and  some  of  my 
cattle  trespassed  on  the  land  of  an  ill-natured 
neighbor  who  needlessly  injured,  in  a  serious 
manner,  a  fine  Jersey  heifer  in  calf,  while 
driving  them  out;  have  1  any  remedy  ?  What 
is  the  law  with  regard  to  inflicting  injury  or 
death  on  trespassing  live-stock? 

Ans.— Certainly  you  have  a  remedy.  A 
laud-owner  has  no  right  to  needlessly  injure 
or  kill  his  neighbor’s  cattle  when  found  tres¬ 
passing;  he  must  content  himself  with  his 
legal  remedies  of  impounding  or  bringing  a 
suit  at  law.  This  rule  applies  to  fowls  also  as 
well  as  to  other  domestic  animals  which  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  are  not  wild  beasts— ferae 
naturae.  Notice  given  of  an  intention  to  kill 
would  oe  a  mere  threat  to  do  an  illegal  act, 
and  would  not  alter  the  case.  It  has  been 
often  decided  that  the  poisoning  of  a  man’s 
hens,  even  after  complaint  of  repeated  tres¬ 
passes  and  warnings  of  an  intention  to  kill 
them,  was  a  wrong  tor  which  an  action 
would  lie.  It  is  also  unlawful  for  a  man  to 
tempt  his  neighbor’s  animals  into  danger  by 
setting,  on  his  own  land,  traps  baited  with 
strong-scented  meat  or  any  other  similar 
things  by  which  they  may  be  allured  to  de¬ 
struction.  In  a  number  of  the  States  there 
are  stringent  laws  making  it  a  crime  to  injure 
domestic  animals  maliciously.  In  Maine, 
“whoever  wilfully  or  maliciously  kills, 
wounds,  maims,  disfigures  or  poisons  any 
domestic  animal,  or  exposes  any  poisonous 
suustance  with  the  intent  that  the  life  of  any 
such  animal  shall  be  destroyed  thereby,  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  four  years  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  $500.” 
Tne  above  is  substantially  the  law  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  most  of  the  other  States.  To  con¬ 
stitute  malicious  mischief,  at  common  law,  in 
injuring  animals,  malice  towards  the  owner 
is  essential,  and  such  malice  must  be  averred 
and  proved.  It  will  not  be  inferred  from  an 
act  merely  injurious  or  from  the  killing  of 
an  animal  belonging  to  another;  but  in  all 
such  cases  an  action  will  lie  for  damages. 

RECOVERY  OF  MORTGAGED  OR  STOLEN  PROP¬ 
ERTY  FROM  “INNOCENT  HOLDERS.” 

T.  N.,  Troy ,  Fa.— ‘A  mortgaged  his  team  to 
B,  aud  then.sold  the  animals.  Before  B  had 


traced  them  ’up  they  had  parsed  through  the 
hands  of  two  innocent  parties,  and  had  been 
bought  by  a  third  person  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  mortgage.  Can  B  recover  them? 

Ans. — Yes.  It  is  a  general  rule  to  which, 
however,  there  are  several  important  excep¬ 
tions,  that  one  can  give  another  no  better 
title  than  he  has  himself.  A  mortgaged  or 
stolen  horse  may,  therefore,  pass  through  the 
bands  of  50  men,  each  one  of  whom  acts  in 
good  faith  and  pays  full  value,  without  in 
the  least  impairing  the  right  of  the  mortgagee 
or  owner  to  take  the  animal  whenever  and 
wherever  he  can  find  him.  The  purchaser 
under  such  circumstances  has  no  better  title 
than  the  original  di  shonest  owner  or  the  thief 
had. 

L.  T.  M.,  Bath ,  N.  V — A.  buys  a  horse  of 
B,  pays  for  him,  takes  a  bill  of  sale,  aud  leaves 
him  to  be  called  for  at  a  more  convenient 
time.  Can  B’s  creditor  attach  the  horse. 

Ans  .  — Yes.  A’s  title  is  perfect  as  against 
B;  but  not  against  B’s  creditors;  for  to  the 
public  the  evidence  of  a  change  of  ownership 
is  a  change  of  possession  in  such  cases.  Pos¬ 
session  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  ownership, 
and  a  delivery  of  goods,  without  payment  and 
without  a  bill  of  sale,  will  often  sustain  a  title 
where  payment  and  a  bill  of  sale,  without  de¬ 
livery,  would  not. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Aspinwall  Potato  Planter. — One  of 
these  noted  machines  was  sent  to  tne  Rural 
Farm  last  spring  for  trial.  The  late  season 
compelled  us  to  change  our  plans  regarding 
the  planting  of  potatoes,  so  that  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  give  the  planter  a  thorough  trial.  From 
the  little  experience  we  had  with  it  and  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  its  construction  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  ingen¬ 
ious  agricultural  implements  ever  devised. 
Nothing  could  be  more  accurate  than  the 
manner  m  which  the  pickers  iu  this  machine 
grasp  the  seed-pieces  and  drop  them  at  exact 
distances  apart.  This  machine  is  bound  to 
come  into  extensive  use.  It  is  made  by  the 
Aspinwall  Manufacturing  Co.,  Three  Rivers, 
Michigan. 

The  Hudson  Bicycle.— Circular  from 

S.  Terry  Hudson,  River bead,  L.  I.  N.  Y.  The 
“Bicycle”  is  a  new  potato  cultivator  which 
combines  many  new  and  excellent  principles. 

T.  B.  Terry  is  reported  as  saying  of  it: 

“it  is  child’s  play  to  run  it;  it  is  a  perfect 
machine,  and  extremely  fast.  With  an  As¬ 
pinwall  Planter,  a  fast-working  “Bicycle”  to 
mellow,  hoe  and  hill  the  crop,  and  a  digging 
machine  to  harvest  them,  it  looks  as  if  pota¬ 
toes  could  be  grown  at  a  profit  if  ^prices  were 
low.  ” 

J.  J.  Watrous,  213  Race  Street,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O. — A  circular  of  the  Alley  Target  or 
Sparrow  Gun.  It  contains  a  handsome  illus¬ 
tration  showing  a  gentleman  in  the  act  of 
killing  an  English  sparrow  50  feet  away. 
This  circular  will  interest  the  boys.  Send  for 
it. 

Farmers’  Accountant. — This  is  a  very 
useful  little  book  for  keeping  a  record  of  the 
year’s  work  on  the  farm.  It  also  contains 
valuable  tables,  rules  etc.  Issued  by  A.  S. 
Core,  170  Front  Street,  New  York.  Price 
25  cts. 

Shipman  Engine  Co.,  92  Pearl  Street, 
Boston. — This  circular  describes  the  Shipman 
engine  aud  is  full  of  interesting  information 
concerning  the  use  of  kerosene  oil  as  fuel  for 
engines.  These  engines  are  coming  into 
general  use  and  are  just  the  thing  needed  for 
supplying  power  cheaply  and  automatically. 
Send  for  this  circular. 

L.  B.  Silver  Company,  Cleveland  O.— 
Circular  of  the  famous  Ohio  Chester  Swine. 
This  concern  makes  a  specialty  of  sows  for 
pigs  for  exhibition  purposes.  Breeders  should 
write  to  this  company  for  circulars  and  other 
information. 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  lias  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  “that  tired  feeling,”  is  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  be  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  improved.” 
R.  A.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

'  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Mad# 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mast. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  A  HERO! 


HOW  SETH  WARNER  WON  A  WIFE  AND  BE¬ 
CAME  FAMOUS. 


Colonel  Seth  Warner,  of  Vermont,  the 
famous  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  a 
leading  fighter  for  the  Hampshire  grants. 

These  titles  were  disputed  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  its  authorities  obtained  an 
edict  of  the  King  of  England  in  their  favor. 
The  settlers  were  stung  by  the  supposed  iu- 
juctice.  This  state  of  things  brought  Colonel 
Seth  Warner  to  the  front.  With  Ethan  Allen 
and  others  he  actively  opposed  every  effort  of 
the  New  York  State  authorities  to  enforce 
possession,  and  finally  he,  with  Allen  and 
others,  was  outlawed  and  a  price  put  on 
their  heads! 

To  circumvent  New  York,  it  was  necessary 
that  some  one  should  go  into  that  State  and 
gain  required  information.  Col.  Warner,  as¬ 
suming  for  safety  the  name  of  “Dr.  Howard,” 
undertook  this  perilous  and  romantic  jour¬ 
ney. 

While  on  his  way  home  he  stopped  at  a 
country  inn,  where  an  old  gentleman  and 
daughter  were  storm-bound.  The  father  fell 
ill  and  the  daughter  called  upon  Col.  Warner, 
who,  with  his  wide  knowledge  of  simple  reme¬ 
dies,  successfully  treated  the  “old  man,”  aud  he 
finally  won  this  devoted  woman  for  a  wife. 

Such  incidents  were  not  uncommon  in  those 
years.  When  the  doctor  was  not  easily 
reached,  months  of  sickness,  and  even  life 
were  often  saved  by  some  unprofessional 
friend  versed  in  the  use  of  simple  herbs  and 
roots.  The  health  of  early  settlers  and  their 
powers  of  endurance  convince  us  that  such 
medicines  did  only  good  and  left  no  poison  in 
the  blood  to  work  as  much  injury  to  the  sys 
tem  as  would  the  disease  itself. 

In  time  of  peace  the  colonel  was  in  constant 
demand  for  his  knowledge  of  simple  remedies 
and  their  power  over  disease.  But  it  was  left 
to  another  of  his  name  of  the  present  age  to 
give  to  the  public  what  was  then  used  with 
such  positive  success. 

Warner  for  over  a  hundred  years  has  shared 
with  Ethan  Allen  the  admiration  of  the 
American  people. 

Colonel  Seth  Warner  belongs  to  a  family  of 
wide  distinction;  no  less  than  eight  members 
thereof  won  fame  in  the  regular  practice  of 
medicine- 

Looking  to  the  adoption  by  the  people  of 
this  generation  of  the  old-time  simple  rem¬ 
edies,  his  direct  descendant,  H.;H.  Warner,  the 
well-known  proprietor  of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure, 
for  many  years  has  been  experimenting  with 
old-time  roots  aud  herbs  formula;  and,  his 
search  having  been  finally  rewarded  with  suc¬ 
cess,  be  gives  the  world  the  result.  These  re¬ 
cipes  and  formulae  in  other  days  accomplished 
great  things  because  they  were  purely  vege¬ 
table  and  combined  simply  so  as  to  cure  the 
disease  indicated,  without  injury  to  the  sys¬ 
tem.  In  harmony  with  their  old-time  charac¬ 
ter,  we  learn  that  he  proposes  to  call  them 
Warner’s  Log  Cabin  remedies,  using  as  a 
trade-mark  an  old-fashioned  American  log 
cabin.  We  understand  that  he  intends  to  put 
forth  a  “sarsaparilla,”  for  the  blood,  the  sarsa¬ 
parilla  itself  being  but  one  of  a  number  of 
simple  and  effective  elements;  “Log  Cabin 
hops  and  buchu,”  a  general  stomach  tonic  and 
invigorator;  “Log  Cabin  cough  aud  consump¬ 
tion  remedy;”  “Warner’s  Log  Cabin  hair 
tonic;”  a  preparation  for  that  universal 
disease  catarrh,  called  “Log  Cabin  rose 
cream;’’  “Warner’s Log  Cabin  plasters;”  and 
“Warner’s  Log  Cabin  liver  pills,”  which  are 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  other  reme¬ 
dies,  or  independently  as  required. 

Warner’s  safe  remedies  are  already  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  most  prouounced  scientific  value 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  we  have  nodoupt 
the  Log  Cabin  remedies,  for  the  diseases  they 
are  intended  to  cure,  will  be  of  equal  merit, 
for  Mr.  Warner  has  the  reputation  of  connect¬ 
ing  his  name  with  no  preparation  that  is  not 
meritorious. 


WFOR  A  LI.  $30  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Samples  worth  $5  and  particulars 
free.  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


will  buy  a  full  Nickel  hand-made  IlnriiCHHi 
best  in  the  U  ij.  i or  the  money .  Send  to  Kino  & 
Co.,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  for  newcatalogueand  Price- 
list.  SfT  FARM  HARNESS  A  SPECIALTY. 


■5  r  p  A  DHC  25  May  I  C  U  Horn#  Card..  25  Eerort  Card..  25  fllr- 

£  V  m  U  ^3  ■  tatinn  Card.,  and  finest  Sainjde  Book  of  Hidden  Nam* 

Visiting  Cards  o»vr  sent  out.  All  only  10  cents.  Bteain  Csrd  M  orka.  Station  15,  Ohio. 


■■■  Hidden  Nam  a  and  Motto  Card.,  Scrap  Picture-,  Pnrrl**,  Dames. 

M  Magic,  one  |-aok  of  Escort  Card.,  and  largo  Sample  Book  of  flcnubn*  Card* 
"  (not  yicturee.)  All  for  a  2  cut tUtuy,  Danner  Card  Co.,  Cadi*,  Onto. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 
School.Club  &  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  T.  S.  Denison, Chicago, Ill. 


ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— Is  the  best  and  most 
durable  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron,  and  Shingle  Roofs,  Barns, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crook  or  peel— w  1 1 1  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 


from  sparks.  Samples  rree.  ask  prn 

it  os  win  IRON  6kk  paint  CO., 

OgdvuHburg,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST ! 


Shipman  Automatic  Steam  Engine 

Kerosene  Oil  for  Fuel.  1.  2.  4,  6  and  8-Horse  Power. 
Over  2,500  In  use.  No  Dust  or  Dirt. 


For  Farmers,  Printers,  Carpenters.  Sawing  wood. 
Humping  water,  and  where  any  small  power  is  needed. 
Catalogue  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

8H.ipm.ftH  Erigino  Co., 

•(•i  Pearl  Street,  IJpxton.  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL 

The  BRIGHTEST,  JOLLIEST  JUVENILE 
HOOKS.  Full  of  the  oddest  pranks  and  most 

elia  rilling  stories  with  laugh-pro  vokingPirtures 

by  the  Prince  of  Juvenile  artists.  A  tilt  EAT 
lllT!  Over  10,000  sold.  Critics  say  ot  it  : 
*‘/f  arts  my  little  folks  wild  with  delight.” — Hoil.  Clinton 
B  Fisk.  ''Don't /rend  me  another,  for  I  cati'l  yet  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  bed."—  R.  H.  Comvcll,  D.  D.  “A  delightful 
booh." — I 'hi  la.  Press.  “Incomparably  neot  and  elegant. 
—Hon.  S.  S.  Cox.  "Fascinating  as  A. sop  and  Uncle 
Remus."—  Hon.  Howard  Crosby. 

HIBBARD  BROS..  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

1,001  Important  things  you  nover  know  or  thought 
of  about  tho  human  body  and  Its  curious  organs. 
Ho  w  life  is  perpetuated ,  health  saved, disease  induced 
How  to  avoid  pitfalls  of  ignorance  and  indiscretion. 
How  to  apply  Home-Cure  to  all  forms  of  disease, 
How  to  cure  Croup,  Old  Eyes,  Rupture,  Phimosis,  etc.. 
How  to  mate.be  happy  in  marriage&  have  prize  babies 

irFREfep  PAV 

Murray  Mill  Pub.  Co.,  1’2»  E.  28th  8t..  New  York. 


BARNEY&  BERRY 

SKATES 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

BARNEY  &.  BERRY  SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NBW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wlthln  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent*. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yobkr  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . *2-°° 

“  “  Six  months .  1-1® 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  od.) 

France .  8.04  (16t4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (2914  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oa 
application.  _  > 

Batered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  M.  Y, 
a*  eesond  eiaae  stall  _  , 


THE 


N.  W.  Aykr&  Son,  Newspaper  Annual 
for  1888.— This  large  volume  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  a  work  of  its  kind  can  be  made. 
There  are  few  if  any  papers  published  in  the 
bnited  States  or  Canada  which  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  annual. 

Rural  New-Yorker  Knife  — Catalogue 
from  Maher  &  Grosh,  Toledo,  Ohio.  This 
firm  proposes  a  new  scheme  that  ought  to 
meet  with  great  favor.  It  is  proposed  to  send 
by  mail,  for  the  price  paid  at  the  stores  for  ar 
ordinary  knife,  a  knife  with  “Rural  Nf,w- 
\  orker”  stamped  upon  the  blade.  Now  then, 
why  not  try  this  and  thus  be  readv  to  show 
your  colors  at  all  times?  We  knew  that  these 
knives  are  good  ones.  Send  for  this  catalogue 
and  get  the  knife. 

Keystone  Manufacturing  |Co.,  Ster¬ 
ling,  III. — This  circular  contains  a  full  illus¬ 
trated  list  of  the  implements  made  by  this 
company,  including  the  Keystone  disc-harrow, 
Keystone  hay-loader,  power  and  hand  corn 
shellers,  feed  cutters,  etc.,  etc. 

Whitman  Agricutural  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
/■  l&O. — A  circular  of  their  new  steam  or  belt 
power  continuous  baling  press.  This  press  has 
taken  the  first  premium  at  a  great  number  of 
fairs.  It  has  a  short  crank,  long  stroke,  quick 
return,  positive  motion  of  feeder,  does  not 
break  the  hay,  and  can  make  bales  in  less 
than  a  minute.  At  the  National  Grange  Pic¬ 
nic  at  Williams  Grove,  Pa.,  it  attracted  more 
attention  than  any  other  machine  on  the 
grounds.  This  circular  contains  much  val¬ 
uable  information  and  we  hope  our  readers 
will  send  for  it. 

Chautauqua,  A  Popular  University, 
By  J.  H.  Vincent. — This  is  a  very  interesting 
pamphlet,  describing  the  work  of  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.  It 
will  be  sent  free  by  the  Secretary  of  the  C.  L. 
and  S.  C.,  Miss  K.  F.  Kimball,  Plainfield 
N.  J. 

The  Farmer's  Poultry  Raising  Guide, 
I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co  .Boston, Mass. —Price  25 
cents.  This  is  a  handy  little  book.  It  is  filled 
with  valuable  information  concerning  poultry 
and  contains  pages  for  the  recording  of  the 
number  of  eggs  laid,  used  and  sold  each  day 
m  the  year.  It  also  contains  a  place  for  the 
recording  of  receipts,  expenses  and  profits. 
Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  one. 

F.  k.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland,  O.— Cir¬ 
cular  of  the  Myers  force  and  lift  pumps  and 
hay  tools.  These  pumps  and  hay  tools  have 
an  enormous  sale  and  are  very  popular.  Send 
for  this  circular. 

J.  T.  Lovett  &  Co.,  Little  Silver  N.  J. — 
Au  illustrated  catalogue  of  fruits.  All  the 
new  and  standard  raspberries,  strawberries, 
blackberries,  and  many  specialties  among 
them.  Grapes— an  excellent  list— apples, 
plums,  peaches,  quinces,  nuts,  etc.,  etc.  This 
catalogue  will  be  sent  to  all  readers  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  who  apply  (as  above)  without  charge. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.— An  illustrated 
catalogue  of  hardy  bulbs  of  all  kind,  also 
hardy  shrubs,  chrysanthemums,  roses,  etc. 

T.V.  Munson,  Denison, Texas.—  A  catalog¬ 
ue  of  large  and  small  fruits  of  all  kinds,  shade 
and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

John  Saul,  W  ashington,  D.  C.— Catalogue 
of  fruit,  evergreen  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  greenhouse  plants,  etc. 

A  Bush  Lima  Bean.— On  Sept.  25.  Mr.Peter 
Henderson  sent  us  a  specimen  of  a  bush  Lima 
bean  to  be  introduced,  we  believe,  next  year. 
The  plant  was  14  inches  high  and  bore  17  pods 
about  three  inches  long,  each  containing 
about  three  beans. 

Mr.  Henderson  believes  this  to  be  a  great 
acquisition.  “The  great  objection”  he  says 
“to  the  cultivation  of  Limas  has  been  their 
lateness  in  maturing  and  the  necessity  for 
poles.  The  Bush  Lima  planted  the  same  day 
(June  1st)  as  the  Pole  Lima,  matured  on  Au¬ 
gust  5th,  while  the  Pole  Lima  did  not  mature 
until  August  25.”  We  shall,  of  course,  try  this 
novelty  next  season.  It  appears  to  be  a  Sieva 
bean, a  variety  of  the  Lima  but  smaller  and  not 
so  thick.  There  is  a  gap  between  peas  and  Li¬ 
mas  and  this  Sieva  will  come  in  to  fill  this  gap. 
But  when  we  can  get  Limas,  we  scarcely  need 
the  Sievas. 


A  Triumph  In  Photographic  Science 

IS  THE  KODAK  CAMERA 

Loaded  for  100  Instantaneous 
pictures  No'knowledtre  of  Pho¬ 
tography  neceasary.  Any¬ 
body  can  use  It.  Send  for  descrlp- 
l’rlce  $*25.00,  live  circulars. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  film  Co  , 

Rochkstkb,  N.  Y. 


THE  SAVAGE  WAY. 


HOW  THE  INDIAN  TREATS  AN  INJURY 
— OLD  TIME  METHODS. 


The  savage  is  emphatically  the  child  of  na¬ 
ture.  He  lives  close  to  nature,  his  only  edu¬ 
cation  is  gained  in  nature’s  school. 

When  the  Indian  receives  an  injury,  he 
does  not  seek  a  cure  in  mineral  poisons,  but 
binds  on  the  simple  leaf,  administers  the 
herbal  tea,  and,  with  nature’s  aid,  comes 
natural  recovery. 

Our  rugged  ancestors,  who  pierced  the 
wilderness,  built  their  uncouth  but  comforta- 
table  Log  Cabins  and  started  the  clearings  in 
the  woods,  which  in  time  became  the  broad, 
fertile  fields  of  the  modern  farmer,  found  in 
roots  and  herbs  that  lay  close  at  hand  nature’s 
potent  remedies  for  all  their  common  ail¬ 
ments.  It  was  only  in  very  serious  cases  they 
sent  for  old  “saddle-bags”  with  his  physic, 
which  quite  as  often  killed  as  cured. 

Latter-day  society  has  wandered  too  far 
away  from  nature,  in  everyway,  for  its  own 
good.  Our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
lived  wholesomer,  purer,  better,  healthier, 
more  natural  lives  than  we  do.  Their  minds 
were  not  filled  withjnoxious  ’isms,  nor  their 
bodies  saturated  with  poisonous  drugs. 

Is  it  not  time  to  make  a  change,  to  return 
to  the  simple  vegetable  preparations  of  our 
grandmothers,  which  contained  the  power 
and  potency  of  nature  as  remedial  agents, 
and  in  all  the  ordinary  ailments  were  effica¬ 
cious,  at  least  harmless? 

The  proprietors  of  Warner’s  Log  Cabin 
remedies  have  thought  so,  and  have  put  on 
the  market  a  number  of  these  pure  vegetable 
preparations,  made  from  formulas  secured 
after  patient  searching  into  the  annals  of  the 
past,  so  that  those  who  want  them  need  not 
be  without  them. 

Among  these  Log  Cabin  remedies  will  be 
found  “Log  Cabin  sarsaparilla,”  for  the  blood; 
“Log  Cabin  hops  and  buchu  remedy,”  a  tonic 
and  stomach  remedy;  “Log  Cabin  cough  and 
consumption  remedy,”  “Log  Cabin  hair 
tonic,”  for  strengthening  and  renewing  the 
hair;  “Log  Cabin  extract,”  for  both  external 
and  internal  application;  “Log  Cabin  liver 
pills;”  “Log  Cabin  rose  cream,”  an  old  but 
effective  remedy  for  catarrh,  and  “Log  CabiD 
Plasters.”  All  these  remedies  are  carefully 
prepared  from  recipes  which  were  found, 
after  long  investigation,  to  have  been  those 
most  successfully  used  by  our  grandmothers 
of  “ye  olden  time.”  They  are  the  simple, 
vegetable,  efficacious  remedies  of  Log  Cabin 
days. 

ARE  YOUR  PULLETS  LAYING? 


This  question  is  often  asked  at  this  season 
by  persons  keeping  hens;  and  the  answer  is  too 
often,  “No!  and  suppose  they  won’t  lay  until 
eggs  get  cheap  next  spring,  just  my  luck.” 
It  ought  not  to  be  your  luck.  Pullets  hatched 
in  April  last  should  have  commenced  laying  a 
month  ago;  while  May  and  June  hatches  should 
be  laying  this  month.  It  is  not  too  late  even 
now,  to  force  the  early  pullets  to  laying  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  late  ones,  even  as  late  as  July 
and  August  can  be  brougnt  forward,  so  as  to 
pay  well,  while  eggs  bring  good  prices. 
Strictly  fresh  pullet  eggs  will  probably  re¬ 
tail  as  high  as  50  to  GO  cents  per  dozen,  in 
Boston  and  New  York  markets,  before  March 
1st,  1889.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Wilson  of  Northboro, 
Mass.,  says:  “In  past  years,  I  have  noticed 
when  my  pullets  laid  at  all,  they  would  lay  a 
litter  and  then,  either  want  to  sit,  or  mope 
around  for  ten  days,  often  for  weeks  doing  no 
laying.  Last  fall  and  winter,  there  was  no 
interruption  of  their  laying.  The  results  were 
the  best  I  ever  saw  in  an  experience  of  eighteen 
years.  My  thirty  pullets  were  all  just  six 
months  old,  when  they  commenced  laying.  I 
never  saw  such  return  of  eggs.  In  just  eight 
weeks  after  they  commenced  to  lay,  the  thirty 
pullets  laid  1,437  eggs;  which  I  ascribed  to  the 
use  of  Sheridan’s  Condition  Powder,  to  make 
hens  lay.”  The  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
the  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  contains  much 
information  upon  the  above  subject.  I.  S. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  22  Custom  House  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass,  (the  only  manufacturers  of  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  Powder,  to  make  hens  lay),  will  send  a 
Guide  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  25  cents  in 
stamps;  or  two  25  cent  packs  of  Sheridan’s 
Powder  and  the  book  for  60  cents,  five  packs, 
§1.  A  large  2X-pound  can  of  the  Powder  for 
$1.20  postpaid  and  the  Guide  free;  six  cans  $5, 
express  prepaid.  They  will  send  a  testi¬ 
monial  circular  free  to  any  one. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Are  the  BEST. 
8ou>  by  Dbuooibw. 


Simple,  Perfeet  sad  Helf-IUgulatlng.  Hun. 
Jdreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
IK-  u  g  to  hatch  larg 
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THE  GREAT  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  WORLD.' 


THE 


(Pacific  Churchman.) 


CENTURY 

MAGAZINE  in  1889. 

U/liy  has  it  such  an  enormous  circulation?  Experts 
Tv  M  f  estimate  that  between  two  and  three  millions 
of  people  read  each  number  of  THE  CENTURY. 

PCPAIICC  CENTURY  is  above  everything  a  leader.  It  led 

DLUHUOb  the  development  of  wood-engraving  in  America. 
It  has  fostered  the  development  of  American  authors.  It  is  alive  to 
the  issues  of  to-day.  What  it  prints,  sets  people  to  thinking  and  talking. 
DCpAMOC  whatever  other  periodicals  may  come  into  the  family,  the  great  reading 
ULUHUijL  world  has  found  out  that  “ no  household  can  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
without  THE  CENTURY.”  It  has  been  said,  “  Its  success  is  explained  by  its  contents.” 

PfrPAIICp  the  greatest  writers  of  the  world  like  to  have  their  work  read  by  the 
V  ™  ^  *»  **  O  L  greatest  number,  and  therefore  to  such  a  magazine  as  THE  CENTURY 


A  n  Exile 
io  Siberia. 


the  best  naturally  comes.  It  was  for  THE  CENTURY 
reminiscences  of  important  battles;  it  was  for  it 
the  Civil  War  have  been  writing  the  famous 

BECAUSE  tVS 

been  said,  “The  young  man 
himself  of  that  which  he  will 
‘  ‘  The  person  who  does  not 
gent ;  itis  classic.”  The  coming 
of  this  great  history,  which 

DCPAIICr  THE  cex- 

DlUMUOL  “Siberia  and 


that  Gen.  Grant  first  wrote  his 
that  the  leaders  on  both  sides  in 
“War  Papers.”- 

Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
secretaries.  Of  this  it  has 
who  is  not  reading  it  robs 
one  day  hunger  for,”  and  again, 
read  it  will  be  considered  unintelli- 
yoar  presents  the  most  important  part 
may  be  begun  at  any  time. 

TIJRY  is  printing  those  remarkable  articles  on 
the  Exile  System”  by  George  Kennan,  which  are  at- 


.  j-  —  J  ww*gv  jMyuuuu,  nmuu  aid  air 

tracting  universal  attention  and  are  being  reprinted  in  hundreds  of  foreign  newspapers, 
hut  are  not  allowed  to  enter  Russia.  The  “  Chicago  Tribune ”  says  that  “no  other  magazine 
articles  printed  in  the  English  language  just  now  touch  upon  a  subject  which  so  vitally  in¬ 
terests  all  thoughtful  people  in  Europe  and  America  and  Asia.”  They  are  “as  judicial  as 
the  opinion  of  a  Supremo  Court  tribunal, —  as  thrilling  as  the  most  sensational  drama.” 

D  C  f1  A  1 1  C  C  — hut  we  have  not  space  hero  to  announce  the  new  features  of  THE  CEN- 
U  L  UMU  O  L  TURY  for  1889.  Any  person,  mentioning  this  paper,  can  have  the  pros¬ 
pectus,  with  our  “Catalogue  of  Special  Publications”  (with  original  illustrations),  mailed 

FREE  of  charge.  This  advertise¬ 


ment  will  not  appear  again. 
Address,  THE  CENTURY  CO. 
33  East  nth.  St.  New- York. 


The  subscription  price  of  THE  CENTURY 
is  $4.00  a  year, — 35c.  a  number.  All  dealers  and 
postmasters  lake  subscriptions,  or  you  can  remit 
directly  to  the  publishers,  lieyin  with  November. 


Established  185*2. 


OYER’S  FA.M  GRIST  MILL 

Warranted  CAST  KT  K 

COB  CRUSHER,  and  Sieve  for  Meal. 

REQUIRES  LESS  POWER.  DOES  MORE  WORK, 

and  is  the  MOST  DURABLE  Mill  made.  Is  sold  n.H  low  ns  ordinary 
Cast  Iron  Mills.  H?"8end  for  catalogue  for  full  information 

W.  L,  BOYER  &  BRO.,  Sixth  &  Germantown  Ave„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  _ 

Also  manufacturers  of  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Feed  Cutters,  &c. 


ELLY’S  DUPLEX  GRINDING  Mil  I 


BETTER  than  the  “BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH.” 

For  CORN  and  COB  and  all  kinds  of  CRAIN. 

&  1*  l'orJf,e  power.  Will  grind  from  8  to  50  Bushels  per  hour.  The 
nUinsu »  £-»n™th  ^,des  of  U*e  Revolving  Burr,  giving  Doable  the 
uKINDINU  SURFACE  of  any  other  Mill  made.  Every  Mill  fully 
warranted.  Our  new  hand  book  for  Farmers  and  Feeders  sent  Fr»e. 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  A  THRESHER  CO.  Springfield,  O 


BICHMONDCITY  mill  works 


niCIIMONTD,  INTDIANTA 

CORN  &  COB  CRUSHERS, 
FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS, 

_  . _  PULLEYS,  SHAFTING,  BELTS,  &c, 

EYSry  JVCXXjTj  g-uabantteed 
send  for  description  and  prices." 


^QUAKER  CITY 

EjSjV  whieh  beat  THE  BEST  MILL 


GRINDING 


-  _ _ LL  ON  EARTH  and  the 

BEST  GRINDING  MILL  MADE,  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Pair,  September,  1K87.  It  sells  readily  where  all  others  Fail  to  satisfy. 

For  grinding  CORN ,  COB  and  SHUCK Sand  all  kinds  of  Grain  it  has  no  equal 

-A..W  .STRAUB  <5c  CO.  I  LAGONDA  MFG.  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  SPRI  NGFI  ELD,  OH  IO 

TERRITORY  EAST  OF  OHIO.  I  TERRITORY  WEST  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  Co 

Braman,  Dovr  Sr  Co..  Rotttan.  Ag’ts  tor  New  England.  1*J  Cliff  Street,  New  V«rp. 


GRAPE 


All  old  and  new  va-l 
|  rletles  GRAPES,’ 

Extra  Quality. War¬ 
ranted  true.  A 'so  other 
SMAliL.  FRUITS. 

Cheap  by  mall.  l)o- 
;  scriptive  Catalogue 
Free.  8ol©  owners  and 

lintroducers  of  the  now  _ _ 

a’U'a  o  a  P  A  TON  m1oCkT^i^pe,.now  flrstofltoTd  S, 

EMPIRE  STATE  &.  NIAGARA  tM.  I  \J  IH  T.  8.  HUBBAKD  CO.,Fredonia,N.Y. 

850,000  GRAPE  VINES 

The  Earlieat  and  Beat,  Reliable  Red  Grape  now  first  of- 

LEWIS  R0ESCH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


lOO  VARIETIES.  Headquarters  of  the  MOVER, 
fered  under  seal.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Trees,  Etc.  Three  Sample 
Vines  mailed  for  15  cents.  Descriptive  Price  List  free.  1 


$1000  for  a  Wife! 

.  ,  if,  "  iff  *  .  W  W  ■  ■  ■  Bible  is  the  word  “  WIF 

tion  book,  chapter  and  verse.  The  first  person  who  sends  the  correct  answer  will  be  paid  8  I 

--  a.  -  ~~  the  fourth  ♦  IB  f.htt  fifth  O  I  o  .ill  f  a  thn  nAvt  1 0ft  IP  4  Uama  ama  , 


The  above  sum  in  cash  and  goods  will  be  paid 
to  the  first  200  who  send  25  cents  for  a  sample 
or  our  goods,  and  tell  us  correctly  where  in  the 
*-  “ - J  “  WIFE  ”  first  found.  Men 

IOO  IN  CASH,  the 
“  ID 


v vlo TH.  uu-vv^otu  putu  04 

stamps  or  silver,  and  LOSE 
and  you  may  keep  the  goods  * 
factory.  Mention  this  paper, 


"iiu  rcimn  mo  uunuui/  uybwtT  win  paid  $5  |  |  ft  C 

-.1.- —  .-iv>  the  fifth  8  I  O,  and  to  the  next  105,  if  there  areas  many,  a 
I  NO,  >>  urranted.  We  want  new  agents,  and  for  25  cents  willsend  A  HAN  _ 

- “  "  ■  *  Dellfshe 


Address  at  once 


rwL  AK  I  IULt5  ror  uoracstle  Use,  elegantly  embellished  in8 
vertising,  and  we  wish  to  try  the  effect  of  a  new  method.  Send  postage 
ou  would  secure  one  of  the  Cash  Payments.  We  will  return  the  money 

WORLD  MANFQ.  CO.,  1 22  Nassau  Street,  N. Y, 


I 


740 


THE  BUBAL  KEW-YORKER. 


MOV  3 


fynmoxons. 


Visitor:  “I  suppose  you  attended  Sunday- 
school  to-day,  Bertie?”  Bertie:  “Yep.” 
Visitor:  “What  was  the  lesson  about?” 

Bertie:  “Oh,  ’bout  a  fellow  named  Jonah 
who  swallowed  a  whale.”  Visitor:  “When  I 
went  to  Sunday-school  it  was  the  whale  that 
swallowed  Jonah.”  Bertie:  “Well,  ’tain’t  that 
way  now.  We’ve  got  the  revised  edition.” — 
.Judge. 

At  the  summer  hotel. — Mrs.  Livingston  (to 
her  sons,  whose  well-brushed  hair  and  clothes 
contrast  with  their  unwashed  faces.):  “Why, 
boys,  why  didn’t  you  take  your  baths  this 
morning?  Marie  says  your  towels  aren’t  even 
unfolded,  and  your  pitchers  are  full.”  One  of 
the  boys:  “Why,  mamma,  it  said  on  our  door,  i 
‘No  washing  allowed  in  the  rooms;’  so,  of 
course,  we  couldn’t  take  a  bath.” — Life. 

Little  Mabel,  five  vears  old,  is  not  so 
young  but  that  she  has  picked  up  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ways  of  the  world.  She  said  to 
her  mother  the  other  day,  after  a  fit  of  deep 
musing:  “Say,  mamma,  who  was  papa  be¬ 
fore  he  married  us,  anyway?”  “Who  was 
papa?  Why,  he  was  the  same  man  that  he  is 
now.”  “Yes;  but  what  was  he  to  you?  Was 
he  just  a  man  that  you  mashed?” — Chicago 
News. 

Able  editor:  “What’s  the  matter?”  Fore¬ 
man:  “Half  the  articles  for  to-day’s  issue 
have  been  pied,  and  it’s  time  to  go  to  press.” 
“What  sort  of  articles?”  “Political.  There 
isn’t  a  line  of  political  matter  left.”  Well,  fill 
up  with  any  good  miscellaneous  matter  you 
have  standing  and  rush  it  out.  We’ll  have 
the  boys  yell :  ‘Here’s  y’r  daily  paper  with¬ 
out  any  politics  in  it.’  Every  woman  in  town 
will  buy  it.” — Omaha  World. 


The  Rural  New-  Yorker  Potato  No.  2  will 
be  sent  to  all  of  our  yearly  subscribers 
who  apply,  without  any  charge  whatever.  It 
will  be  sent,  as  the  weather  permits  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  all  shall  receive  a  tuber 
before  the  planting  season  commences.  Ap¬ 
plications  are  NOW  IN  ORDER.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  potato  will  fail  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  but  from  reports  thus 
far  received,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  perfeet  potato  at  present 
known. 


Dr.  Seth  Arnold’s 

COUGH  KILLEK 

is  the  Very  Best  Remedy 

For  a  Cough 

IfSQUai  I  ever  used. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Church,  Sher- 
born,  Mass. 


Druggists,  25c.,  50c.,  and  $1.00. 


/IIIIIC  REVOLV EK8.  Sena  stamp  ior  price 
VaUNaiisltoJ.  H.  .lotinston  &  Son, Pittsburg.  Pa. 


ICOOD  NEWS 
TO  I  ADIES. 

'  Greatest' Tn3ucementsever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
■raev  Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
old  Band  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch, Brass  Lamp, 
r  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  ful >  particulars  address 
XII K  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA.  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  &  Yesey  St.,  New  York. 


Dicker's  Patent 
Washing  Machine 
Improved  ap 
proaches  nearer 
the  old  method 
of  hand  rubbing 
than  ary  device 
yet  introduced  to 
the  public  Easily 
work’d  and  wash¬ 
es  perfectly  clean 
Circulars  free. 

N.  C.  Baughman. 

York.  Pa. 


5$,/ A/fyi  TheWONDERFUL 

fS^LUBURG  chair 

Combining  a  Parlor,  Library,  Smok¬ 
ing,  Reclining,  or  Invalid  CHAIR. 

LOUNGE.  BED.  AA  and 

or  COUCH.  Price  tip. 

We  make  the  largest  variety  of 
Adjustable,  Reclining,  Physicians' 
and  Surgeons'  Operating,  Invalid 
Rolling,  Hammock,  Oflice,  Library, 
Fancy  Carpet  Folding,  Reed  and  Rattan  CH  A I RS  and 
ROCKERS  BICYCLES,  TRICYCLES, VE¬ 
LOCIPEDES  and  SELF  PROPELLERS. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  APPLIANCES  FOR  INVALIDS. 

gABY  POACHES 

Over  IOO  different  designs. 

Our  Patent  Automatic  Brake  on  all  Car- 
riages,  free.  We  have  discontinued 
wholesaling;  by  placing  your  orders 
direct  with  the  makers  you  can  save 
several  profits.  Our  slashing  prices  , 
and  special  Bargains  will  astonish / 
you.  Goods  sola  under  a  guarantee 
and  delivered  free  to  any  point  in  ' 

United  Stutes.  123 f~  Send  Btump  for 
Catalogue,  and  state  class  of  goods  yon  wish  It  for. 

LUBURC  MFC.  CO. 

14b  North  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


THE  EFFECT  OF  GOOD  SOCIETY  UPON 
THE  POTATO. 


The  following  humorous  editorial  appeared 
in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  for  Sept.  29  th,  It  has 
suggested  the  picture  above  and  at  the  left 
of  this.  The  little  picture  at  the  head  of  this 
column  is  supposed  to  represent  the  feelings 
of  the  potatoes  when  crowded  into  hills  and 
deprived  of  all  outside  society.  The  large 
picture  shows  what  results  in  the  trench  where 
a  large  family  manufacture  good  nature  and 
sociability. 

“  Well,  we  are  likely  to  have  plenty  of  pota¬ 
toes,  anyway.  That  is  a  great  comfort,  for 
without  this  democratic  esculent  and  succulent, 
breakfast  would  be  a  nightmare  and  dinner 
the  delirium  tremens.  There  are  many  people 
in  the  world  who  seem  to  get  along  passably 
without  religion,  but  there  is  no  one  who  does 
not  yearn  after  the  potato.  Certain  expert 
agriculturists  have  discovered,  as  reported 
elsewhere,  a  method  by  which  the  crops  may 
be  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled.  They  assert 
that  a  potato  is  an  extremely  sociable  vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  thrives  best  in  large  communities. 
That  is  to  say,  when  planted  a  few  in  a  hill, 
and  the  hills  four  feet  apart,  the  potato  grows 
sullen  and  soggy;  makes  no  effort  at  multipli¬ 
cation  aud  is  languidly  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
production  of  three  or  four  big  fellows  and 
six  or  eight  no  larger  than  your  thumb. 
That  is  because  their  social  instincts,  their 
nobler  ambitions  are  not  appealed  to.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  planted  (in  trenches,  so  that 
they  can  have  a  chat  with  each  other  now  and 
then,  talk  about  the  tariff,  the  latest  thing  in 
bonnets,  one  of  Mayor  Hewttt’s  letters,  or  the 
yellow  fever  in  Florida,  they  are  happy  and 
grow  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  hundred,  or 
even  a  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre,  The 
truth  is  the  potato  has  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  in  it  and  needs  to  have  the  higher  as 
pirations  carefully  cultivated.” 


RURAL 


POTATO 


CONTEST. 


With  Stockbridg-e  Manure. 


The  experiment  on  the  “  Rural  ”  grounds,  which  most  attracted  the  attention  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  who  were  present  at  the  digging,  was  an  experiment  that  was  tried,  not  to  see  if 
700  bushels  could  be  produced  to  the  acre,  but  to  test  the  value  of  the  trench  system  in  a  practi¬ 
cal  way,  in  connection  with  fertilizer.  Accordingly,  one-half  an  acre  of  potatoes  was  planted 
on  the  “Rural”  plan,  while  in  the  700-bushel  contest  there  was  only  one-fortieth  of  an  acre 
planted,  and  that,  too,  on  garden  soil. 

“Jerseyman”  writing  to  the  “Rural”  October  13th,  speaks  as  follows  concerning  this 
practical  experiment:  “  I  was  interested  in  another.experiment  the  ‘Rural’  had  started.  This 
was  a  measured  half-acre  of  potatoes  put  in  on  the  trench  system  or  as  near  to  it  as  horse-power 
could  get.  The  flea-beetle  had  evidently  visited  this  field,  and  yet  the  judges  measured  the 
yield  878  bushels  to  the  acre,  aud  it  was  a  poor  part  of  the  field,  too.  On  this  field  nothing  but 
Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  had  been  used.  This  was  put  both  above  and  below  the 
seed.  It  was  evident  to  me  from  the  weeds  and  eondition  of  the  soil  that  this  field  had  about 
the  poorest  kind  of  cultivation.  *  *  *  Yet,  if,  by  applying  a  heavy  dressing  of  Stockbridge 
fertilizer,  cultivating  the  plants  on  this  trench  system,  and  giving  no  better  cultivation  than 
this  field  had,  the  “  Rural  ”  folks  can  get  a  measured  yield  of  nearly  400  bushels  per  acre.  It 
is  time  farmers  looked  into  this  matter.” 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 


THE  BALDWIN  ENSILAGE  AND  FEED  CUTTER. 


With  angle  and 
straightCarriers 
New  Patent 
A  «l  j  u  s  t  a  b  1  e 
Cutter  Head. 
The  only  perfect 
adjustment  for 
knives.  Patent 
Safety  fly  wheel. 

Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Cata¬ 
logue. 


C.  Fierpont 

Manufacturers, 


c fa  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Dll  IT  IT  ONCE!  £5? 

Send  your  address  on  a  Postal  Card 
tc  tlie  Press  Company,  Limited, 
Pliila.,  Penn.,  and  get  a  Sample 
Copy  Pree. 


sHKfirind  your  own  Bone, 

/  MBi.P1  lllU  Meal,  Oy.ter  Shell., 
MBWlinl" ......  ..  Flour  aul  Corn 

Inllte^SHAND  MILX* 

(F.  Wilson's  Patent).  IOO  per 
^  cent,  more  made  in  keeping  poul¬ 

try.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and  FARM 
FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 
OB  application.  WIUSONf  Hit 08.,  JEu.ton,  P&r, 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from,  we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Addresr 
Savage  &  Faruum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 
IPrench  Coach  Horses. 


IF 


Best  Farm  Boiler 


EVER  MADE 
For  Cooking  Feed' 
lor  8tock,  Heating 
Milk  or  Water  in 
Dairies,  8mall 
Cheese  Factories  } 
lor  Bath  -  Rooms, 

Foundries,  gicald-  , _ _ 

ing  Hogs,  Etc.  Ad-%«5B@-L^ 
dress  J  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 
Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 


5§t£y  @0- 

JgRATTLE.BORsO  VT« 


LEE  AND  SHEPARD’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


46  Marooned,” 


—BY— 


The  most  meritorious  of  this  talented  author’s  works.  This  most  thrilling  story  of  the  sea 
will  be  begun  about — 

JYO  VEJftBER  1  st, 

—IN— 

THE  WEEKLY 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS, 

THAT  GREATEST  OF  FAMILY  NEWSPAPERS. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 

Until  December  1st  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  received 
at  20  CENTS  FOR  THREE  MONTHS.  Address 

THE  FREE  PRESS  CO., 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  will  both 
be  sent  One  Year  for  $2.50.  The  R.  N.-Y.  Potato  No.  2,  will 
be  sent  nost-paid  to  all  such  subscribers.  Address 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


1  FEV  FIRM  FACTORS! 

That  the  Rural  New-Yorker  stands  ready 
to  supply  as  Premiums  for  Subscribers. 


THESE  ARE  SAMPLES  ONLY 

of  what  we  are  prepared  to  furnish.  The  list 
is  without  limit : 

Any  Harrow, 

Any  Plow, 

Any  Mowing-Machine, 

Any  Hay  Rake, 

Any  Steam  Engine, 

Any  Threshing  Machine, 

Any  Road  Machine, 

Any  Pianp  or  Organ, 
Any  Sewing  Machine. 
Any  Churn  or  Butter  Worker, 

Any  Creamer, 

Any  Rifle  or  Shot  Gun, 

Any  Gold  or  Silver  Watch, 

Any  Sort  ot  Silverware  or  Jewelry. 
Any  Windmill, 

Any  Farm  Wagon, 

Any  Feed  Mill, 

Any  Fodder  Cutter, 

Any  Carriage  or  Cart, 

Any  Corn  Sheller, 

Any  Reaper  or  Binder, 
Any  Hay  Carrier, 
Any  Hay  Press. 

Any  Horse  Power, 

Any  Hog  Power, 

Any  Lawn  Mower, 

Any  l.und  Roller, 

Any  Cultivator, 

Any  Funning  Mill, 

Any  Root  Cutter, 

Any  Feed  Steamer. 

Any  Potato  Digger, 

Any  Hydraulic  Rum, 

Auy  Stump  Puller, 

Any  Cider  Mill, 

Any  Corn  Planter, 

Any  Thoroughbred  Cow  or  Bull, 
Auy  Horse  of  any  Breed, 

Auy  Sheep  ol  any  Breed, 

Any  Hog  ol  Any  Breed, 

Any  Dog  ol  any  Breed, 

Auy  Poultry  ol  any  Breed. 

SIMPLY  ANYTHING! 

The  terms  given  on  the  article  we  illustrate 
show  what  we  can  do  for  agents.  Write  and 
see  if  we  cannot  duplicate  these  figures  on 
ANYTHING  YOU  WANT. 

For  further  particulars  write  at  once  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


The  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  will  make  a 
combination  price  with 
any  magazine  or  paper 
published  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  will  supply  any 
article  made  or  sold  as 
a  premium.  A  few  of 
the  bargains  offered  to 
agents  are  given  in  the 
Premium  List  dated 
September  15,  1838. 


THE  WEEKLY 

Courier-journal 

— AND  THE — 

R.  N.-Y. 


TRIAL  TRIP. 


A  SAFE  TRIP, 

Both  Three  Months  for  Only 

SO  Cents ! 


The  character  of  the  Courier-Journal 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Henry 
Watterson  is  thoroughly  known. 

Under  this  Unusual  Offer  all  Sub¬ 
scriptions  must  be  sent  to  the 

COURIER-JOURNAL, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


“  The  BEAUTY  of  BEAUTIES  ” 


A  WESTERN  BEAUTY. 

Days  Serene 

Original  illustrations  by  Margaret  MacDonald  Puft.- 
man.  Engraved  on  wood  by  George  T.  Andrew,  and 
printed  under  his  direction.  Royal  oblong  quarto,  em¬ 
blematic  cover,  twenty-six  full  page,  original  illlustra- 
tions,  full  gilt,  size,  size.  10^x14^  Cloth,  .$5.00;  Turkev 
morocco,  $12.50;  tree  calf,  $12.50;  English  seal  style,  $9. 

SEPIA  TINT  NO  VEL  TIES. 

Something  new,  attractive  and  decidedly  original. 

A  Christmas  Carol 

By  Dinah  Maria  Mulock,  author  of  “John  Halifax.’’ 
Illustrated  by  .1.  Pauline  Sunter.  Printed  on  heavy 
board  in  sepiatint  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  ribboned  and 
boxed,  $1.00. 

“A  Friend  Stands  at  the  Door”  By  Dinah 
Maria  Mulock,  author  of  *  John  Halifax  ”  Illus¬ 
trated  by  J.  Pauline  Sunter.  Printed  on  heavy 
board  in  sepiatint  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  ribboned  and 
boxed.  Price,  $1.00 

All  Around  the  Year.  A  charming  Illustrated 
Calendar  for  18»9.  By  J.  Pauline  sunter.  Consists 
of  beautiful  Original  Designs,  on  heavy  board,  in 
sepiatint  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  ornamented  with  i  lugs 
and  chains  in  sliver,,  with  silk  tassel,  and  boxed. 
Price  50  cents. 


“PEERLESS-JEROME”  ART-BOOKS. 

THE  BOSTON  BE  A  UTIES 

A  BUNCH  OF  VIOLETS  Gathered  by  Irene 
S.  Jerome,  Original  illustrations,  engraved  on  wood 
and  printed  under  the  direction  or  Andrew.  4to, 
cloth.  $3.75;  Turkey  morocco,  $9.00  ;  tree-calf,  $9.00; 
English-seal  style,  $7.00. 

ONE  YE  Alt’S  SKETCH  BOOK  By  Irene 
E.  Jerome,  containing  forty-six  original  full-page 
illustrations,  engraved  on  wood  by  Andrew.  In  same 
bindings  and  at  same  price  as  “Nature’s  Hallelujah.’’ 

NATURE’S  HALLELUJAH  By  Irene  E.  Je¬ 
rome.  Elegantly  bound  in  gold  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  $6.00;  Turkey  morocco,  S1500;  tree-calf,  $15.00; 
English-seal  style,  $10.00. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  BLUEBIRD 

Told  to  Me  to  Tell  to  Others.  By  Irene  E.  Jerome, 
engraved  on  wood  by  Andrew.  Cloth  and  gold, 
$2.00;  Palatine  boards,  ribbon  ornaments,  $1.00 

Lee  anil  Shepard’s  Good-Company 

Modern  Classics,  in  neat  l6mo  volumes,  good  type, 
Engllsh-cloth  binding,  50  cents  per  volume. 

Fireside  Saints,  Mr.  Caudle’s  Breakfast  Talk,  and 
Other  Papers,  by  Douoijas  Jerrold;  The  Wisli- 
ing-Cap  Papers,  bv  Leigh  Hunt:  The  Lover, 
by  Richard  Steele  -  Dreamtliorpe,  by  alexan 
dkr  Smith;  A  Physician’s  Problems,  by 
Charles  Elam:  Broken  Lights,  An  Inquiry  Into 
the  present  condltiou  and  future  prospects  of  reli¬ 
gious  life,  by  Prances  Power  Cobbe:  Religious 
Duty,  Teaching  of  dnty,  offenses,  faults  and  obli¬ 
gations  in  religious  life,  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 


NEW  JUVENILES. 

Oliver  Optic’s  Neiv  Series 

THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY 

The  series  will  be  in  an  entirely  new  style  of  bitding, 
emblematic  dies,  and  with  two  kinds  of  cloth.  The 
initial  volume  is  entilted 

Taken  by  the  Enemy 

Cloth,  Illustrated,  $1.50. 

A  series  of  volumes  founded  on  events  of  the  Civil 
War,  which,  like  the  famous  Army  and  Navy  Sto¬ 
ries,  will  be  true  to  historic  events. 


Two  new  volumes  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge 

A  Start  in  Lile 
Illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

Hiding  His  Time 

Or,  Andrew  Hapnell’s  Fortune.  Illustrated.  $1.00 

Christopher  P.  Crunch’s  Stories.  A  new 
Edition. 

The  Last  of  the  IIuggermuggerN 

Illustrated,  1.00. 


Kobboltozo 

A  sequel  to  “  The  Last  of  the  Huggermuggers”  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  $1.00. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River 

John  Ruskin’s  “  Little  Classic,”  with  all  the  origina 
Illustrations.  Fine  edition.  Cloth,  gilt,  $1.00. 

Penn  Shirley’s  New  Story 

Little  Miss  Weezy’s  Brother 

By  the  author  of  “Little  Miss  Weezy.”  Cloth,  illus¬ 
trated.  75  cents. 

The  Story  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Chil¬ 
dren 

By  Jane  Andrews,  author  of  “  Seven  Little  Sisters," 
etc.,  and  in  the  same  entertaining  vein.  Cloth,  Illus¬ 
trated,  $1.00. 

The  Year’s  Best  Days 

Stories  and  Poems  for  Young  People,  by  Rosa  Hart- 
wick  Thorpe,  author  of  “Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  To¬ 
night,”  etc.  Cloth,  illustrated,  about  $1.00. 

Up  the  North  Branch 

A  summer’s  outing,  by  Capt.  Charles  A.  J.  Farrar 
l6mo.  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.25,  be(ng  the  fourth  vol¬ 
ume  of  Field  and  Forest  Stories,  comprising 

Mrs.  Partington’s  Mother  Goose 

The  Original  Mother  Goose  Melodies.  With  100  illus¬ 
trations  by  the  best  artists.  With  an  introduction 
by  B.  P.  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Partington).  Illuminated 
paper  cover,  25  cents;  Illuminated  cover,  boards,  50 
cents;  fancy  cloth,  75  cents. 

Songs  for  Our  Darlings 

By  Uncle  Willie.  A  collection  of  nursery  favorites, 
containing  the  gems  of  verse  that  children  love. 
Illustrated  with  over  100  Illustrations.  Illuminated 
cover,  paper,  25  cents;  illuminated  cover,  boards,  50 
cents;  fancy  cloth,  75  cents. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  OR  SENT  BY  MAIL  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF 
PRICE.  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  HOLIDAY  CATALOGUE 
NOW  READY  MAILED  FREE. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRADLEY  u*unw 


WAGON 


The  Best  on  Wheels.  Light,  strong,  convenient,  and  low  priced.  Handy  to  get  into  and  out  of. 
Handy  for  single  horse  or  pair.  Handy  for  one  person  or  more.  Handy  to  load  or  unload.  Send 

for  /ree  circular  “ Itotc  to  purchase  direct  from  Manufacturer.’’ 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK,  or 


BRADLEY  &  CO.{ 


63 

32 


MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
S.  MARKET  ST.,  BOSTON. 


r  iitn-rituur 


tVATEH-PKOOF 

WIND-PROOF 


GUTTA  PERGHA  ROOFING! 

The  Great  Roofing  for  the  South.  Send  for  Southern  Manufacturers’  References.  For  Steep  or  Flat  Roofs 
Factories,  Mills.Lumber  Sheds,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue, 

Testimonials,  Samples,  etc. 

Empire  Paint  &  Roofing  Co., 


I  128  & 


I  130  Pace  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


fF®3!  HUNTSVILLE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES  \V  V/lI  EI K  Elf  grl 

A.  The  largest  nursery  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  world.  955  ucres  in  one  body.  Measurement  of 


nursery  rows 716 miles.  .Exclusively  Wholesale.'  We’seUo'nly  ‘ 'tf/Nu^ryme^Deal- 
ers  and  Market  Orchardists.  Immense  Stocks  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears  Phims 
Peaches,  Cherries,  Apricots  and  Quinces.  Specialties— Russian  Pears  including  Besse- 
mianka,  Gakovska,  and  No.  1401;  Lawson,  Kieffer  and  Le  Conte  Pears;  Russian  Plums  and 
Cherries;  Russian  Apricots;  Japanese  Plums,  including  Kelsey’s  Japan,  Botan  and  Blood; 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Peaches,  including  Peen  To  and  Honey  and  their  improved  seed¬ 
lings.  Shipments  made  either  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Huntsville.  Ala.  We  can  refer  to 
customers  in  every  state  and  territory.  Prices  very  low.  Write  for  Price  List 

Address  VV.  F.  11EIKES,  Manager,  Huntsville,  Alabama. 


iIuQQGOI 


American  ROLLER  ORGAN 

At  is  operated  similar  to  the  finest  French  Music  Boxes  and 
PLAYS  360  TUNES,  from  a  waltz  to  a  hymn,  with 
-erfectrtiine  and  time.  Gives  better  satisfaction  than  a 
.,IOO  PARLOR  ORCAN  and  ten  tlineH  more 
pleasure.  Inis  Organ  is  the  perfection  of  musical  instru- 
ments  and  the  grandest  and  most  marvellous  instrument 

•  SSWSEIt'iWSACRED  MUSIC,  MARCH¬ 
ES,  WALTZES,  POLKAS,  JIGS,SS,£ 

tions.  Popular  Songs,  Church  music,  as  well  as  any  organ. 
Nothing  grander  or  combining  so  many  features  can 
be  found  in  French  or  Swiss  (J» z' 

Music  Boxes,  costing  $100.  rlluC  UlllY  JOi 
in  BEAUTIFULLY  CARVED  CASES  with*  music, 
Send  for  one.  It  will  fill  you  with  astonishment  and  de¬ 
light.  If  sent  C.O.D.  send  $3.50  when  you  order,  pay 
balance  when  you  get  organ.  Send  P.O.  order,  Registered 
letter  or  by  Express.  Send  ail  orders  for  this  organ  to 

WORLD  MANUF’G  CO.,  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


fl©V  3 


The  Mapes  Special  Crop  Manures. 

FOR  POTATOES,  VEGETABLES*  FRUITS  CRASS,  TOP-DRESSING,  ETC. 

The  Hapes’  Manures  are  the  HIGHEST  GRADE  and  BEST  ever  made.  See  OFFICIAL  ANALYSES 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Stations,  also  COMPOSITION  of  the  Mapes  Manures,  in  pamphlet. 

The  grower  can  select  the  manure  that  will  supply  Ammonia.  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  in  al¬ 
most  ANY  DESIRED  PROPORTIONS  and  all  in  the  best  VARIED  FORMS. 

THE  FOLLOWTN’GTBRA.ITDS  INCLUDE  A  RANGE  OP 


7.50 

4.50 

10.50 

6.00 

7.50 

6.00  ' 

6.00 

10.00 

3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

6.00 

2.00 

7.00 

11.00 

3.00 

14.00 

2.50 

Ammonia,  from  7.50  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent.— Phosphoric  Acid,  from  14.00  oer  cent,  to  4%  ner  cent 

Potash  Soluble,  from  11.00  ner  cent,  to  2^  ner  cent. 

Mapes’  Tobacco  Manure,  _  „ 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  “for  light  soils,’’ 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  “  for  heavy  soils, 

Mapes’  Potato  Manure 
Mapes’  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure 
Mapes’  “A’’  Brand 

The  above  are  minimum  guaranties  and  are  found  to  be  invariably  largely  exceeded  by  the  analyses  of  these  manures  by  the  Agricultural  Stations,,;  never  more  largely 
than  in  the  fifty  samples  reported  upon  by  the  Stations  during  the  past  year— 1888.  In  the  Tobacco,  Potato,  and  Fruit  Manures  the  potash  is  practically  free  from  Chlorine. 

CONCLUSIONS  FROM  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE ,  IN  SOME  CASES  OVER  1EN  YEARS ,  BY  WELL  KNOWN  AUTHORITIES. 

‘‘Under  average  conditions  and  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  we  do  not  '  'L1  '  e~L-'  1 

hesitate  to  name  the  Mapes’  Potato  Manure  as  the  best  and  most  profitable  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  potatoes.” — American  Agriculturist. 

“The  Mapes’  Potato  Manure  is  certainly  as  good  a  fertilizer  for  the  Crops  as  we 
can  expect  to  find.” — J.  T.  Lovett ,  Orchard  and  Carden. 

“Its  action  approaches  certainty,  or  as  near  it  as  any  manure  can  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  do. — E.  S.  Carman ,  Rural  New- YorJcer. 

HOME  PRACTICAL 


KS  V  LLil-  %>  U.  |  L/  *  r  r  v  w  - 

‘Our  own  experience  with  various  commercial  fertilizers  has  convinced  us  that 
with  judicious  use  of  the  Mapes’  Manures  worn  out  lands  can  be  restored  to  fer¬ 
tility  quicker  and  with  less  expense,  than  in  any  other  way.” — American 
Agriculturist. 

“While  the  Mapes’  Fertilizers  are  high  in  price,  I  have  found  by  three  years’ 
trial  that  they  are  very  effective  both  in  corn  and  potatoes.  I  know  of  none  more 
so.” — Wilmer  Atkinson ,  Farm  Journal. 

RESULTS  FOR  1888. 


2,587  IIIJH1I  KliS  OF  POTATOES  ON  12  ACRES. 

Mr,  D.  C.  Lewis,  of  Cranbury,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.,  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  reports,  October  18,  1888  : 

Our  field  of  12  acres  yielded  2,587  bushels  of  potatoes;  quality  splendid,  smooth,  bright  and 
of  excellent  cooking  quality.  One  acre  was  dug  for  early  potatoes  when  they  were  about  half 
grown  and  allowing  for  this  one  acre,  the  remaining  eleven  acres  yielded  on  an  average  229 
bushels  Tier  acre  The  potatoes  were  of  good  size,  with  only  a  small  proportion  of  small  ones. 
We  used  nothing  but  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  the  Mapes’  Potato  Manure— one  half  drilled  in 
with  a  grain-drill  (through  all  the  tubes),  as  a  broadcast  dressing— after  harrowing  and  before 
planting  and  the  balance  in  the  rows,  at  planting,  We  may  not  realize  a  crop  of  potatoes  every 
vear  under  this  treatment,  owing  to  varying  seasons.  This  year  our  gross  receipts  will  slightly 
exceed  $100  per  acre,  but  our  real  profit  is  found  in  our  wheat  and  grass  crops  following  pota¬ 
toes-  for  by  using  300  pounds  of  the  Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (for  heavy  soil)  on  the  wheat  (in 
the  drill)’  we  get  37  to  37 y,  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and  two  to  two  and  one-half  tons  of  hay 
per  acre  for  two  years,  without  any  other  application  of  fertilizer  or  farm  manure.  The  plant 
food  supplied  by  the  1,000  pounds  of  the  Mapes’  Potato  Manure  in  excess  of  the  quantity  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  potato  crop,  remains  in  the  soil  and  shows  the  effect  on  subsequent  crops  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

It  ACRES  OF  POTATOES - 2,750  BUSHELS. 

Du  W.  S.  Combs,  of  Freehold,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  member  of  the  New  Jersey ’VS  tato 
Board  of  Agriculture,  reports,  October  5,  1888,  ou  his  potato  crop  asTollows: 

Variety:  “  Rural  Blush ; ”  planted  latter  part  of  April;  rows  three  feet  apart,  about  15 
inches  apart  in  the  rows;  seed-pieces  cut  to  one  andj  two  eyes.  Fertilizer:  i  The  Mapes’  Potato 
Manure  1  500  pounds  per  acre.  500  pounds  were  applied  by  the  grain-drill  before  furrowing— 
as  a  sort  of  broadcast  dressing;  then  500  pounds  applied  at  planting  under  the  potatoes  m  the 
row  This  was  also  done  with  the  grain  drill  (by  tying  the  tubes  together  so  as  to  pay  out  only 
in  the  rows),  and  the  last  500  pounds  applied  when  the  vines  were  five  or  six  inches  high,  at  cul¬ 
tivating  This  application  was  also  made  with  the  grain-drill,  tying  the  rubber  tubes  together 
so  as  to  pay  out  on  either  side  of  each  row..  All  three  applications  were  made  with  the  grain- 
drili-  no  hand  labor  in  applying  the  fertilizer;  no  other  fertilizer  or  manure  was  used— in  fact, 
this  piece  of  eleven  acres  had  received  no  farm  manure  for  many  years— probably  thirty  years. 
In  the  past  13  years  it  has  received  mainly  the  Mapes’  Potato  Manure.  The  variety  planted, 
“  Rural  Blush'”  was  affected  in  a  very  curious  way  during  the  past  season  in  our  section.  In 
every  row  without,  I  think,  au  exception  in  my  case,  across  the  field  at  frequent  intervals  there 
were  a  number  of  consecutive  vines,  from  two  to  six,  that  seemed  to  be  dwarfed  or  stunted  in 
their  early  growth,  and  never  recovered  throughout  the  season.  If  this  had  occurred  iu  patches, 
it  might  have  been  attributed  to  defective  seed,  uneven  character  of  soil,  or  some  action  of  the 
fertilizer  but  occurring,  as  it  did,  throughout  each  row  at  intervals,  I  am  eutirely  unable  to 
account  for  it,  and  am  forced  to  leave  it  to  be  classed  with  the  mysteries  of  potato  growing  in 
1888  This  trouble  was  more  or  less  general  in  our  section.  The  yield  in  my  piece  of  1 1  acres 
was  considerably  reduced  by  this  blight— probably  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent..  The  past  sea¬ 
son  with  us  could  not  be  considered  a  good  one  for  potatoes. 

Yield  on  11  acres  was  2,750  bushels,  an  average  of  250  bushels  per  acre;  quality,  very  good, 


tubers  bright  and  smooth,  and  both  the  yield  and  the  quality  were  very  satisfactory,  pirticu 
larly  for  the  season. 

This  field  had  been  croppedin  the  usual  rotation — potatoes,  wheat,  grass  and  corn — for  many 
years,  and,  as  I  stated  before,  had  received  only  the  Mapes’  Manure  for  13  years.  No  farm 
manure  had  been  applied  during  the  past  13  years  or  for  many  years  previous. 

This  piece,  as  well  as  others  on  my  farm,  has  produced  crops  (the  usual  potatoes,  wheat, 
grass  and  corn),  more  than  double  the  size  as  compared  with  those  of  15  years  ago,  before  the 
Mapes’  Manure  was  applied.  This  field,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  my  farm,  has  steadily  improved 
in  strength  since  I  commenced  using  the  Mapes’  Manures  in  liberal  quantities,  and  the  profits 
have  also  increased. 

Cabbages  (Early  Wakefield  Flat  Dutch),  Etc. 

Cabbages.— Early  Wakefield.  Flat  Dutch.  Out  of  151), (MX)  plants  there  wore  not  over  1,000 
that  were  not  cut  and  not  more  than  1,500  culls.  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre  of  the  Mapes’ 
Cabbage  Manure  used,  one-half  broadcast,  balance  at  first  hoeing. 

Celery — 10  acres;  set  out  without  any  manure  or  fertilizer,  after  Spinach,  Lettuce  and 
Early  Cauliflower,  grown  with  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre  of  the  Mapes’  Vegetable  Manure; 
no  farm  or  stable  manure  used.  The  crop  of  10  acres  of  Celerv  pronounced  “one  of  the  finest 
in  the  county.”  Vreeland  &  Co.,  Greenville,  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 

Asparagus.— Some  20  acres.  Several  prize  crops,  including  1838,  grown  by  Valentine  Fro*t, 
South  Oyster  Bay  Section.  Has  used  only  thejMapes’  Vegetable  Manure  for  rnauy  years,  on 
uew  and  old  beds. 

Enormous  Yield  on  One-Eighth  oi  an  Acre  and  on  One  Acre. 

128  1-4  Bushels  Potatoes,  flose^s  Beauti es  and  J\~o.  74,  on  One-JBifhth  of  an  Acre , 
JKt/ual  to  the  Hate  of  1026  Bushels  Per  Acre;  ltuf  and  Measured  in  Presence  of  I fitnesses. 

Grown  by  Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Yan  N.  Y.,  with  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  the  Mapes’  Potato  Manure . 
Also  500  Bushels  on  One  Acre  of  Potatoes  (14  varieties),  with  same  fertilizer  in  same  quantity. 
“Crop,”  as  stated  by  Mr.  Rose,  “was  shortened  one-half  "by  a  terrible  drought  that  lasted  72 
days.”  These  crops  were  grown  by  Mr.  Rose’s  trench  system.  Mr.  Rose  advises  “Potato 
Growers  to  use  the  Mapes’ Manure.”  For  full  detailed  report  on  these  crops  by  Mr.  Rise,  see 
the  Mapes’  pamphlet  for  1889.  Mr.  Rose  will  wager  $000  to  $500  with  any  one  that  ha  caugro  v 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  bushels  per  acre  with  his  Trench  System,  with  hilling. 

Rural  Potato  Contest,  1886. 

Pot  aloes.  Variety  JYo.  2.  Croton  tcilh  the  Jl, tapes *  Potato  Jtlanure ,  1769  Pounds  Per 
Acre ,  by  the  It  If  It  AC  Trenh  System ,  Plat  Culture,  at  the  Kol«  «fl07(  Bushels  Per  Acre. 

Yield  of  variety  No.  4,  same  ferfciliter  and  same  method,  at  rate  of  644  Bushels  Per  Acre. 
Quality  of  both  kinds  very  superior.  For  full  report  of  Julges,  etc  ,  see  columas  of  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SCIENCE  APPLIED  TO  PLANT  FEEDING. 


Prof  C  A  Goessman,  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Experiment  Station,  stated  in 
address  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  on  “  Rational  Fertilization  of 


an 

Crops 


•  To  manure  our  lands  efficiently  means  to-day  something  more  than  to  give  the  soil  an 
execution  ally  liberal  amount  of  some  incidental  refuse  matter  of  an  ill-defined  composition,  as 
barn  vard  manure,  vegetable  compost,  or  wood  ashes.”  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
not  onlv  the  particular  form  in  which  we  apply  the  various  articles  of  plant  food,  but  also 
the  ^articular  association  and  relative  proportion  in  which  they  may  be  applied,  under  cor- 
resDonding  conditions  of  season  and  soil,  iu  many  instances  control  the  commercial  value  of 
Aiircmns 6  We  begin  to  discriminate  between  muriate  of  potash  and  cqiphate  of  potash.  We 


know  that  a  hberaUmpply  of  "nitrogen  and  potash,  in  the*  absence  of  Corresponding  propor¬ 
tion  of  phosphoric  acid,  tends  to  retard  the  maturing  of  some  crops,  <  is  not  less  recognized 


that  sulphate  of  litne  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  favor  iu  an  exceptional  degree  the  growth  of 
loaves.  Again,  that  the  essential  plant  constituents  are  uot  needed  in  different  plants  in  the 
same  corresponding  proportion  at  the  various  successive  stages  of  growth  but  are  wanted  at 
different  stages  of  growth  in  different  absolute  and  relative  proportions.  Each  plant  has  its 
own  wants  at  different  stages  of  its  development.” 

The  above  statements  made  by  Prof.  Goessman  helps  to  make  it  plain  why  the  early 
attempts,  particularly  by  chemists,  to  prepare  special  crop  manure  failed.  They  ignored  the 
characteristic  features  and  practical  demands  of  crops.  They  were  content  in  prescribing 
formulas  for  different  crops,  to  combine  merely  the  requisite  number  of  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  aud  potash  in  soluble  forms  that  the  increased  product  desired  was  estimated 
to  require.  It  would  be  equally  rational  to  feed  an  animal  on  the  basis  of  composition  of  its 
carcass. 


,hey  will  get  what  they 
Aowu  by  the  analyses  of 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  March  15, 1884,  states : 

Those  who  purchase  the  Mapes’  manures  may  feel  confident  thf 
buy.  There  is  no  firm  with  a  better  record,  as  bas  been  repeated! 
the  several  experiment  stations. 

Importance  of  Dealing  only  with  Reliable  ^ w  uses. 

Prof  Johnson  states  that  it  is  not  always  practicable  in  'o  analysis  of  a  commercial 
fertilizer  to  distinguish  some  of  the  best  from  some  of  the  poorest^  fins  of  the  ingredients;  for 
instance,  au  analysis  may  not  determine  whether  the  nitrogen  u  a  fertilizer  is  derived  from 
blood  or  animal  matter,  or  from  leather  or  shoddy. — Rueal  Nfj*  Y  orker,  May  24,  1884. 

Improved  Condition  of  Land  alter  using  the  Mo. pen’  Manures. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  and  truck-growers  after  using  the  Mapes’  Manures  for  a  series  of 
vears  (in  some  cases  fifteen  years),  report  their  farms  in  better  condition  and  their  crops 
MUCH  larger  (in  some  cases  double)  AS  compared  with  the  methods  of  MaNURiNG  previ¬ 
ously  practiced. 

Nothing  Can  Beat  the  Mapes’  Manures. 

In  the  many  experiments  at  Experiment  Farms,  Agricultural  Stations  aud  by  Home  Mixers 
to  boat  the  Mapes’  Potato  Manure  by  mixtures  of  Chemicals,  Superphosphate,  Fish  Guauo,  etc., 
have  failed  The  Mapes  Manures  have  become  the  standard  by  which  to  make  comparison  with 
other  fertilizers  in  nearly  all  competitive  tests,  or  attempts  to  beat  the  record  (See  Reports  in 
the  Mapes’  Pamphlet). 

TOBACCO- WRAPPERS. 

Rome  of  the  crops  grown  in  1888  that  have  been  sold  at  the  highest  prices  known  this 
and  been  pronounced  superior  in  every  quality  for  wrappers,  have  been  grown  ex 
cl  nsivELY  withtho  Mapes’  Tobacco  Manure,  Wrapper  Brand.  For  particulars  see  forthcoming 
Mapes  Pamphlet  for  1889  no  charge. 


No  Inferior  Materials  in  the  Mapes’  Manures. 

Wk  note  that  the  Mapes’  Company  state  in  plain  terms  that  the  basis  of  their  manures  is 
bone  and  that  they  use  uo  South  Carolina  rock,  phosphate  rock  of  any  kind,  or  any  inferior 
material-,.  They  offer  to  forfeit  $10,000  to  any  one  who  will  prove  that  they  have  ever  used 
any  phosphate  rock  in  any  of  their  complete  or  special  crop  manures.— Rural  New  Yorker, 
Feb.  11,  1888. 

Credit  and  Liberal  Inducements  Necessary  to  8cil  Low-Grade  Goods. 

The  Connecticut  Farmer  (May,  1887),  in  discussing  the  evils  of  the  credit  system,  states  : 

“  The  cash  purchaser  is  wronged,  unavoidably  so,  by  having  to  share  the  burden  of  these 
credits.  Because  the  Mapes’  Company,  more  than  any  other  in  The  field,  refuse  to  burden 
themselves  with  such  credits,  they  are  able,  and  perhaps  only  on  this  account,  to  bring  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  State  Stations'  Analyses  figures  of  cost  and  valuation 
so  near  together.” 


Shipments  to  Consumers  at  Distant  Points  > 

Distance  from  New  York  need  uot  deter  auy  oue  from  usiag  the  Mapes’  Minuros. 


These 
low 
THE 


Manures,  owing  to  their  high  concentration,  are  specially  adapted  for  long  shipments  at 
cost.  Tne  freight  on  these  manures  is  only  one-third  to  one-half  as  compared  with 
COST  OF  ORDINARY  FERTILIZERS  FOR  SAME  QUANTITY  OF  PLaNT  FOOD. 

Consumers  desiring  to  use  the  Mapes’  Manures,  by  writing  to  us,  stating  brand  and  quantity 
wanted,  can  obtain  quotations  per  ton  delivered  at  their  railroad  station.  Correspond- 

°nC°Th(3se 'Manures  are  largely  used  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States  by  Growers  of  Truck, 
Fruit,  Potatoes, .Onious,  Tomatoes,  Grapes,  Tobacco  aud  general  crops. 


Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

PERUVIAN  jCUANO  CO.,  !58Front  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Direct  Importations,  Standard  and  Lobas. 


Send  for  Prices. 
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B  KFO  H  E  KJL  EOT  I  ON  ! 

“  The  Devil  was  sick ;  the  Devil  a  monk  would  he. 


AFTER  ELECTION! 

I  he  Devil  got  well;  the  devil  a  monk  was  he.,, 
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farm  ^Topics. 


BREED  OR  FEED 

In  Flit 


Seeds  Grown  on  Poor  Soil. 


Seeds  Grown  on  Rich  Soil. 


Which  Produce  the  Stronge  r  Plants  ? 


Points  for  Seedsmen  to  Consider. 


Any  Fair  Comparison  Between  Plants 
and  Animals  in  this  Respect? 


A  GOOD  TOPIC  FOR  THE  EXPERI¬ 
MENT  STATIONS. 


A  great  many  practical  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  claim  that  a  seed  grown  on  poor  soil 
will  give  better  results,  when  planted  in  soil 
better  than  that  in  which  it  was  produced, 
than  will  a  seed  produced  in  soil  richer  than 
that  in  which  it  is  planted.  Such  persons  like 
to  compare  a  plant  with  an  animal.  It  is 
quite  a  favorite  saying  with  good  breeders 
that  they  can  turn  a  scrub  into  a  first  class 
animal,  by  giving  it  improved  care,  while  a 
superior  race  of  animals  can  be  d wailed  and 
weakened  by  neglect  continued  for  several 
generations.  “  Take,  for  example,”  say  these 
breeders,  11  a  herd  of  Holstein  cattle  from  a 
land  of  abundant  pastures  and  place  them  in 
the  piney-woods  region  of  the  South.  After 
a  few  generations,  the  characteristics  of  the 
cattle  would  be  changed  entirely,  lake  the 
lank,  piney-woods  cattle  and  put  them  in  bet¬ 
ter  pastures,  and  a  few  generations  will  show 
marked  improvements.”  It  is  urged  that,  in 
a  like  manner,  seeds  of  plants  grown  on  poor 
soil  will  give  much  finer  plants  when  sown  in 
a  rich  garden,  and  that  seeds  of  plants  grown 
in  rich  soil  will  produce  degenerate  plants  in 
the  average  garden  plot.  It  is  assumed  bx 
those  who  believe  in  this  theory,  that  all  seeds 
ottered  for  sale  ought  to  be  grown  in  poor  soil, 
and  it  is  also  assumed  that  most  seedsmen 
handle  seeds  grown  in  strong  and  rich  land. 
This  question  has  been  referred  to  the  persons 
whose  remarks  follow.  It  is  evidently  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  our  experiment  stations  might  well 
investigate. 

PROM  PROF.  C.  S.  PLUMB. 

Land  may  be  so  sterile  that  only  puny, 
sickly-looking  plants  may  be  developed. 
Again,  under  most  unusual  circumstances,  a 
soil  might  be  so  rich  as  to  produce  plants  over¬ 
grown  and  abnormal.  The  former  case  is 
usual,  especially  in  some  localities — the  latter 
unusual.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
seeds  grown  on  poor  lands  produce  stronger 
and  better  plants  than  those  grown  in  very 
rich  soil.  Tennessee  probably  has  its  full 
share  of  run-out  soil,  and  on  the  University 
farm  we  have  a  good  sample.  And  this  is  so 
poor  it  wron’t  grow  cow-peas,  and  land  that 
w  on’t  do  that  in  the  South  is  consideied  past 
redemption— by  the  majority.  I  believe  that 
plants  grown  on  average  garden  soil,  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  perfect  plants  than  on  either  poorer 

or  better  land. 

At  the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  I 
planted  some  selected  seed  wheat,  there  being 
1,00 )  grains  of  the  largest,  plumpest  ones  I 
could  get  from  the  farm  bin,  and  a  like  num¬ 
ber  of  the  puniest,  smallest,  perfect  seeds  I 
could  secure.  This  seed  was  planted  in  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  soil  it  was  grown  in.  Five 
rows  of  large  seed  produced  a  total  of  3,472 
panicles,  or  an  average  of  694.4  panicles  per 
row;  five  rows  of  small  seed  yielded  a  total  of 
2,205  panicles,  or  an  average  of  441  per  row. 
The  plants  from  the  large  seed  yielded  three 
pounds  8.2  ounces  of  straw,  and  one  pound 
eight  ounces  of  grain;  the  small  seed  yielded 
one  pound  13.5  ounces  of  straw,  and  11.8 
ounces  of  grain. 


To  be  sure,  this  is  a  case  of  selection,  but 
it  illustrates  the  point  just  as  fully,  viz.  :  that 
both  of  these  lots  of  plants,  grown  on  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  soil,  produced  improved  seeds 
over  the  parent  stock,  and  especially  those 
from  large  seed. 

In  Germany ,  Hellriegel  carried  on  experi¬ 
ments  in  growing  seeds,  and,  in  the  course  of 
his  work,  there  came  up  a  comparison  between 
plants  grown  on  poor  land  and  those  on  gar¬ 
den  soil.  He  found  that  poor,  light  seeds  ma¬ 
terially  improved  in  plant  production,  when 
grown  in  rich  garden  soil  rather  than  in  sandy 
soil,  where  they  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
a  start. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  theory  that  seeds  from 
plants  grown  in  very  rich  ground  will  prove 
disappointing  to  the  farmer  if  planted  on  poor 
soil ;  it  ought  rather  to  be  the  contrary.  It 
isn’t  the  character  of  our  soil  that  so  often 
injures  crops  so  much  as  it  is  the  care  they 
receive.  Seedsmen  give  their  fields  the  test 
of  culture.  Seed  breeding  is  much  like  live¬ 
stock  breeding  Starve  and  neglect  a  horse 
or  cow,  and  either  will  certainly  not  produce 
the  vigorous  offspring  that  he  or  she  would 
have  with  proper  care.  Neither  will  the  pro¬ 
geny  make  a  good  growth  if  allowed  only  in¬ 
ferior  food  and  shelter. 

Tennessee  Experiment  Station. 

FROM  PROF.  GEO.  C.  BUTZ. 

This  is  a  question  of  great  complexity  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  circumstances  may  in¬ 
fluence  the  growth  of  a  plant;  and,  again,  be¬ 
cause  the  value  of  a  crop  does  not  always  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  perfection  of  the  same  part  of 
different  plants.  In  the  beet  it  is  the  root;  in 
the  cabbage,  the  leaf ;  in  the  tomato,  the  fruit. 

A  large  beet  is  not  the  best ;  a  large  cabbage 
is  desirable;  much  vigor  in  stalk  and  leaf  is 
against  the  production  of  the  best  tomato.  I 
think,  however,  it  is  quite  true  that  seeds 
grown  on  rich  soil  will  not  produce  plants, 
when  sown  in  an  average  soil,  that  are  equal 
to  the  parent  plants.  But  I  am  not  ready  to 
be  convinced  that  the  defect  lies  in  the  seed  in 
any  degree.  It  must  be  in  the  soil  and  culti¬ 
vation.  The  well-established  fact  that  our 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  improved  by  high 
cultivation,  improving  not  only  individual 
plants,  but  inducing  a  variation  that  becomes 
a  hereditary  trait,  is  in  itself  a  strong  rec¬ 
ommendation  in  favor  of  seeds  grown  on  rich 
soil.  Rich  soil  will  produce  a  large  head  of 
cabbage;  a  poor  soil  will  produce  a  smaller 
head  of  the  same  variety.  Knowing,  then, 
what  we  do  of  heredity  in  nature,  what  results 
should  we  obtain  by  sowing  seeds  from  these 
two  cabbages  in  the  same  medium  soil,  with 
the  same  treatment?  Logically,  the  seed  of  the 
former  should  give  the  better  result.  Practi 
cally,  I  cannot  now  say  whether  the  question 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  observa 
tion  or  not. 

Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station. 

FROM  PETER  HENDERSON. 

I  do  not  think  that  seeds  grown  on  poor  laud 
produce  stronger  and  better  plants  than  those 
grown  on  very  rich  land,  for  the  reason  that 
we  find  California  seeds,  which  are  grown  on 
the  very  richest  land  we  have  in  the  country, 
produce  more  robust  plants  and  have  longer 
vitality  than  seeds  grown  anywhere  else  that 
I  am  aware  of.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
soil  that  causes  the  vitality  of  the  seed  and 
the  vigor  of  the  plant  as  it  is  that  the  climate 
is  in  the  right  condition  for  the  p  rfection  of 
the  seed.  Again,  so  muen  depends  upon  what 
the  seed  is.  For  example:  Oats,  grown  in 
England  and  Scotland,  weigh  50  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  while  the  same  oats,  grown  here,  at 
once  dwindle  *o  40  pounds,  and,  if  sown  again, 
will  further  dwindle  to  35  pounds  per  bushel; 
and  the  next  season  they  will  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  our  normal  weight  of  oats, 
which  is  from  28  pounds  to  30  pounds  per 
bushel.  The  reason  of  that  is,  that  the  low 
temperature  of  Great  Britain  is  more  condu 
cive  to  the  better  development  of  oats  than 
our  tropical  summers.  Again,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  maize  would  not  ripen  there  at  all, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  product  of  the 
tropics,  and  requires  our  warm  summers  for 
maturing  its  seed. 

The  subject  is  a  very  extensive  one,  having 
great  ramifications,  and  no  fixed  rule  will  be 
found  to  be  applicable  as  regards  soil  unless  it 
is  combined  with  climate  for  the  best  develop¬ 
ment  of  seeds,  and  hence  the  best  development 
of  plants. 

FROM  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE. 

Our  superintendent  of  cultures,  who  natur¬ 
ally  makes  a  study  of  this  subject,  gives  his 

ideas  as  follows: 

“  Our  experience  is  against  either  very  poor 
or  very  rich  soil  for  seed-growing.  Not  only 
do  the  best  strains  deteriorate  under  under¬ 
feeding  or  over-feeding,  but  the  profits  also 
are  diminished,  as  the  bulk  of  the  crop  under 
either  condition  will  proportionately  decrease. 
As  this  may  seem  paradoxical  I  give  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  above  conclusions,  which  have 


been  illustrated  in  my  experience  in  growing 
seeds.  To  take,  first,  the  poor  soil,  which 
some  seem  to  think  will  be  the  1  cure-all. > 
The  apparent  advantages  of  such  a  soil  are, 
slow  growth  in  the  parent  plant,  strong,  and 
consequently  tough  fiber,  and  the  seeds,  being 
formed  and  ripened  slowly,  would  be  sound 
and  of  stiong  vitality;  but,  by  this  very  slow 
growth  and  strength,  much  of  the  tender  and 
fine  quality  of  the  vegetable  would  be  lost, 
and,  if  the  soil  is  very  poor,  the  parent  fruits 
will  be  deformed  in  size  and  shape,  as  well  as 
being  insipid  and  fibrous  in  quality.  The 
seedsman  also  under  such  conditions,  as  is 
readily  seen,  has  none  but  the  veriest  scrubs 
which  would  not  produce  remunerative  crops 
of  seed. 

Now,  for  the  very  rich  soil,  which  many 
think  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  every  seed.-man 
to  possess.  I  think  it  is  almost  equally  objec¬ 
tionable— meaning,  of  course,  by  this,  soil  not 
merely  ordinarily  rich  or  in  good  heart,  but  so 
extraordinarily  so  that  it  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  immense  specimens  shown  in  the  cat¬ 
alogues  of  some  of  our  esteemed  competitors 
The  objection  from  the  seedsman’s  point  of 
view  is  that  the  parent  plant  makes  an  abnor¬ 
mal  growth,  setting  the  fruit  very  late.  The 
fruit,  under  these  conditions,  develops  very 
rapidly  and  consists  mainly  of  watery  flesh, 
and  the  few  seeds  formed  are  but  imperfectly 
developed,  and  when  dried  have  not  sufficient 
substance  to  preserve  their  vitality  for  any 
length  of  time.  For  these  reasons,  I  believe 
that  a  good  soil,  well-fertilized,  which  will 
produce  a  fair  crop  of  good  vegetables,  is  the 
best  for  seed-growing — both  as  a  remuuf  rative 
crop  to  the  seed-grower  and  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  strain  for  the  market  gardener’s  use.  All 
farmers  know  how  distinctly  the  offspring  of 
their  live-stock  will  inherit  the  blemishes  and 
imperfections  of  the  parents;  this  is  equally 
true  of  vegetables.  A  crop  from  the  tough  and 
.scrubby  fruit  of  the  poor  land  will  be  scrubs, 
and  the  crop  from  the  rank  and  poorly -ripened 
parent,  will  lack  vitality  to  succeed  except 
under  the  most  careful  nursing.” 

FROM  EDWIN  TAYLOR. 

It  is  important,  if  it  is  true,  that  crops  raised 
from  poor-land  seeds  are  better  than  those 
raised  from  rich-land  seeds.  It  is  a  theory 
that  has  been  supported  with  some  ingenuity 
of  reasoning,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  satis 
factory  proof  having  been  offered  in  its  favor 
Like  the  mooted  question,  whether  fence- 
posts  should  be  set  top-end  down  or  butt-end 
dow  n,  this  proposition  can  be  decided  only  by 
trial.  If  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  Brof. 
Real  who  settled  the  fence-post  controversy  by 
a  test,  thorough  and  extended  enough  to  be 
conclusive,  which  showed  that  fence-posts  last 
as  well  set  one  end  down  as  the  other.  Quite 
likely  this  seed  question  will  turn  out  in  much 
the  same  way;  at  any  rate,  instead  of  starting 
an  avalanche  of  philosophizing  about  it,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Rural  take  the  matter  up  by 
adding  this  to  its  list  of  experiments,  which 
have  already  cast  so  much  light  into  the  ag 
ricultural  gloom,  and  settle  the  truth  respect¬ 
ing  rich-land  and  poor-land  seeds  by  asking 
the  seeds  tuemselves.  „ 

Wyandotte  County,  Kansas. 

FROM  E.  S.  GOFF. 

I  know  of  no  experimental  evidence  bearing 
directly  upon  this  question,  though  I  have  an 
experiment  in  progress  intended  to  answer  it, 
so  far  as  the  potato  is  concerned.  I  should 
expect  that  plants  grown  on  soil  too  fertile  for 
their  most  complete  development,  would  pro¬ 
duce  degenerate  offsprings,  as  we  know  they 
produce  fewer  offsprings.  1  his  law  seems  to 
apply  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

New  York  Experiment  Station. 

FROM  A.  C.  BATES. 

My  observation  of  seeds,  both  wild  and  cul¬ 
tivated,  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  those 
grown  on  moderately  rich  soil,  are  the  surest 
to  produce  hardy  plants.  Still,  a  full-grown 
seed  well- matured  will  produce  a  good  plant 
irrespective  of  the  soil  that  produced  it. 
Seeds  grown  on  very  rich  soil  are  too  apt  to 
be  late  in  ripening.  Nature,  too,  is  earnest  in 
producing  this  year’s  fruit  and  not  the  seed 
for  the  next  crop;  and  on  too  poor  ground 
the  seed  appears  to  lack  the  necessary  vitality. 
But  give  me  a  good,  honest,  intelligent  seed- 
grower,  and  I  would  much  prefer  to  buy  my 
seeds  of  him  than  to  grow  them.  My  crop  is 
earlier  and  better.  Raising  vegetables  for  sale 
and  growing  seeds  to  plant  are  two  separate 
kinds  of  business,  and  my  experience  teaches 
me  that  they  should  be  kept  apart. 

A  good  garden  soil  will  bring  a  good  result 
from  matured  seeds,  let  the  seeds  be  grown  in 
either  rich  or  poor  soil.  My  experience  teaches 
me  that  we  will  note  quite  a  difference  in  seeds 
grown  north  or  south  of  us;  northern  seeds 
maturing  earlier  and  sduthern  seeds  later.  I 
would  not  plant  seeds  from  a  plant  that  show¬ 
ed  no  vigor  in  its  growth,  nor  would  1  from 
one  that  was  too  rank  in  its  growth  to  mature 
seed  early. 

Parke  County ,  lad. 


FROM  W.  G.  WARING. 

Whether  seed  from  a  plant  grown  in  very 
rich  ground  is  on  that  account  likely  to  make 
poor  growth  in  poorer  soil  is  quite  an  undeter¬ 
mined  question  I  think.  Such  a  plant  is  not 
likely  to  yield  so  much  seed  as  one  that  has 
suffered  a  little  starving;  but  what  seed  it 
does  yield,  if  duly  matured,  should  be  heavy 
and  good.  It  holds  good  through  both  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  that  parents 
who  have  but  scant  and  plain  living  have  the 
most  and  usually  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
progeny.  In  the  rich  limestone  valleys  of  the 
Alleghany  range  in  which  wheat  is  largely 
grown,  the  amount  raised  per  acre  is  greater 
than  what  can  be  raised  on  the  poor  shales  of 
the  mountain  slopes,  but  the  quality  of  the 
grains  from'the  poorer  land  is  the  finest. 
Tyronne,  Pa. 

FROM  F.  S.  WHITE. 

The  proposition  that  seeds  grown  on  poor 
soil  will  produce  stronger  or  better  plants 
than  seeds  grown  on  very  rich  soil,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  my  experience  in  a  general  way, 
though  there  are  circumstances  in  which  tnis 
proposition  might  hold  good.  I  have  thought 
that  in  our  short  seasons  when  we  have  a 
very  wet,  cold  season,  some  seeds  would  ripen 
more  perfectly  on  a  thinner  soil  than  on  our 
heavily  manured  land.  In  these  wet,  cool 
seasons,  our  seed  plants  grow  too  much  top, 
and  a  great  amount  of  mildew  is  the  result. 
Then  again,  in  a  very  wet  season  plants  on 
our  highly  enriched  land  want  to  grow  too 
late  in  the  fall,  and  the  frost  is  likely  to  kill 
them  with  a  large  amount  of  unmatured  seed 
on  them,  so  I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  season.  I  have  always 
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grown  what  seed  I  grew  on  highly  enriched 
land,  and  i  am  sure  of  one  thing  at  least, 
which  is,  that  for  years  I  have  sold  my 
neighbors  seeds  and  plants  grown  on  highly 
enriched  land,  and  their  crops  have  always 
been  better  from  my  seed  or  plants  than  the 
crops  they  grew  from  seed  raised  on  their 
own  lands,  which  in  most  cases  have  been 
thinner  than  mine ;  so,  as  a  rule,  I  would  choose 
good  soil  on  which  to  grow  seed,  and  I  am  not 
ready  to  believe  that  seeds  grown  on  poor  land 
are  better  than  well  matured  seeds  grown  on 
our  rich  garden  lands. 

Nor  do  I  accept  the  proposition  that 
seed  should  be  planted  on  a  soil  richer 
than  the  one  on  which  the  seed  was  grown 
in  order  to  reach  its  best  development. 
My  experience  is  to  the  contrary — Our  old 
home  farm  in  Middle  Tennessee  is  a  heavy 
clay  soil  and  rather  a  thin  one,  and  has 
never  been  highly  manured.  I  still  own  the 
old  farm  and  every  year  I  send  seed  from 
here,  raised  on  the  very  richest  and  highest 
cultivated  land,  to  plant  the  gardens  on  the 
old  home  place,  and  in  almost  every  instance, 
these  seeds  have  given  the  very  best  of  re¬ 
sults;  so  here  is  a  case  where  seeds  grown  on 
rich  soil  give  the  very  best  of  crops  on  a  poor 
soil:  and  another  point  here  is  that  the 
seeds  I  send  from  here  and  have  planted  on 
the  old  home  place,  have  always  produced 
better  plants  and  crops  than  the  seeds  raised 
on  the  farm.  Frequently  I  bring  back  seeds 
from  the  Tennessee  farm  and  plant  them  here, 
and  such  seeds  have  proven  a  failure  in  al- 
mi  st  every  instance.  I  have  had  some  water¬ 
melon  and  bean  seeds  that  have  done  well, 
but  other  things  have  been  a  failure.  Here 
we  have  the  change  both  ways,  and  the  seeds 
transferred  from  the  rich  to  the  thinner  soil 
have  done  well,  while  the  seeds  taken  from 
the  thin  soil  to  the  richer  have  been  a  failure. 
So  I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  the  seeds 
grown  on  rich  laud  are  not  as  good  as  those 
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the  next  week,  the  last  day  of  which  was  the 
day  of  settlement,  the  “boys”  at  length 
realized  that  “Old  Hutch”  had  them 
“cornered  ”  On  September  28  No.  2  went 
from  SI  16  to  $1.25  and  No.  3  went  up  to  91c. 
Next  day  No.  2  jumped  up  to  $1  65,  and  on 
September  30,  it  touched  $2.  Be  it  remem¬ 
bered  that  during  the  entire  time  when  “Old 
Hutch”  was  cornering  “No.  2  September 
wheat,”  for  the  purpose  of  “bulling  the  mar¬ 
ket”  or  raising  the  price  in  accordance  with 
what  he  and  hundreds  of  others  considered  its 
intrinsic  value,  the  bears  were  selling  the 
same  grade  of  wheat  “short”  for  delivery  by 
September  30,  in  the  full  expectation  that  be¬ 
fore  that  date  they  would  be  able  to  buy  it  at 
a  lower  figure  than  that  at  which  they  had 
sold  it,  and  all  the  time  they  were  on  the  out¬ 
look  for  any  pretext,  however  unscrupulous, 


caused  distress  or  ruin,  have  been  relieved  by 
the  increase  in  price.  It  has  replaced  despair 
and  distress  by  hope  and  relief.  It  has  clothed 
half-naked  children  from  the  severities  of  win¬ 
ter.  It  has  laid  up  unexpected  stores  of  fuel 
to  keep  out  frosts  and  blizzards.  It  has  lifted 
mortgages  or  paid  interest  on  them  and  de¬ 
ferred  or  prevented  foreclosure.  It  has  made 
of  a  year  of  apprehended  disaster  one  of 
comparative  prosperity.  Nor  are  the 
good  effects  of  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  wheat  likely  to  be  confined  to  farmers. 
When  farmers  are  prosperous,  every  other 
industry  thrives  proportionately.  Money 
goes  briskly  into  circulation.  Manufactures 
thrive  because  there  is  a  demand  for  their 
wares.  Laborers  and  artisans  are  relieved 
because  they  find  profitable  work.  Railroads 
are  busy  transporting  the  products  of  the  soil 
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grown  on  a  thinner  one;  nor  can  I  see  any 
reason  why  seeds  or  plants  should  be  planted 
on  a  better  soil  than  that  in  which  the  s°eds 
or  plants  themselves  were  raised,  in  order  to 
reach  a  full  development.  But,  as  I  said  in 
the  outset,  there  may  be  an  occasional  season 
when  seeds  would  ripen  up  better  on  a  thin 
soil  than  on  a  rich  one,  and  in  this  case  only, 
they  could  have  the  advantage. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


“GIVING  THE  DEVIL  HIS  DUE.” 


A  fair-minded  man  gives  even  “  Old  Nick” 
his  due;  why  shouldn’t  “Old  Hutch”  have 
his?  For  years  he  has  been  noted  both  in  the 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  markets  as  a  bold, 
long-headed,  shrewd,  “nervy”  speculator  in 
produce.  He  has  lost  several  fortunes  and 
made  several.  When  he  lost  he  neither  asked 
nor  received  much  aid  or  sympathy ;  when  he 
won  he  has  never  been  boastful  nor  nearly  as 
hard  on  the  “boys”  as  Armour,  Plankington, 
or  several  other  mammoth  operators  in  the 
wheat,  corn  or  pork  pits.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  rumor  was  widespread  that  he 
had  “gone  broke”  in  an  attempt  to  corner 
wheat  in  company  with  several  other  large 
speculators.  Well,  it  is  supposed  that  he 
“dropped”  a  million  or  two  then  into  the  claws 
of  the  bears,  whereupon  wheat  dropped  to  the 
lowest  figure  it  has  ever  reached  in  late  years; 
but  who  execrated  the  bears  who  had  pulled 
down  the  price  of  the  Northern  farmer’s  chief 
“money  crop”  far  below  its  intrinsic  value  in 
the  markets  of  the  world?  Did  the  price  of 
bread  decrease  with  the  price  of  wheat 
then?  Certainly  not.  Was  here  a  gen¬ 
eral  howl  from  the  press  because  it 
didn’t?  Not  a  howl;  scarcely  an  occa- 
sonal  murmur.  An  eminent  English 
statistical  authority  on  agricultural  matters 
estimates  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  in  that  same  year— 1885 — was  grown  at 
a  loss  of  from  $80,000,000  to  $170,000,000,  and 
this  loss  was  suffered  by  the  farmers  of  the 
country — the  hardest- working,  most  temper¬ 
ate  and  economical  class  in  the  community. 
Yet  was  there  a  single  voice  raised  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  press  in  denunciation  of  the  wholesale  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  most  deserving  of  all  classes  by 
the  unscrupulous  speculators  who  unduly  de¬ 
pressed  the  price  of  their  wheat?  That  year 
the  “bears”  were  nearly  uniformly  trium¬ 
phant  in  all  our  wheat  markets.  With  exul¬ 
tant  shouts  they  dragged  and  pounded  down, 
over  and  over  again,  the  price  of  the  product, 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Minneapolis  and  other  great  receiving 
centers.  The  “bulls”  could  see  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  was  often  selling  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  but  they  seldom  had  auy  show  when  at¬ 
tempting  to  raise  prices.  Where  were  then 
the  virtuous  howls  at  gambling  in  produce 
that  now  resounded  on  all  sides  when  the 
other  side  holds  the  winning  hand.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  I  remember,more  than 
once  raised  a  vigorous  protest;  but  few  of 
the  other  agricultural  papers,  and  none  of 
the  political  papers  that  came  to  my  no¬ 
tice,  had  a  word  to  say  against  the  bare¬ 
faced  robbery. 

It  is  now  over  three  months  ago 
since  “Old  Hutch”  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  wheat  was  selling  a  good  deal  below  its 
intrinsic  value.  In  this  country  there  was  a 
yery  heavy  shortage  in  this  year’s  crop,  and 
the  surplus  on  hand  from  old  crops  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  cereal  year,  was  unusually 
small.  The  best  authorities  declared  that 
there  was  a  shortage  of  several  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  in  the  aggregate  wheat  crop  of 
the  world.  As  usual,  the  bears’  policy  was  to 
throw  discredit  on  all  such  statements  and 
beat  down  the  price  of  wheat  until  most  of  it 
had  gone  from  the  producers’  hands  into  their 
own;  then  to  turn  bulls  and  put  up  prices, 
putting  all  the  difference  into  their  own 
pockets.  “Old  Hutch,”  however,  began  to 
buy  in  wheat  even  before  the  present  crop 
began  to  move,  and  kept  steadily  buying  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  early  weeks  when  it  began  to  move 
to  market.  Usually  as  the  new  crop  starts 
for  market  prices  begin  to  go  down,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  descend  till  most  of  the  crop  has 
pas  sed  from  the  farmers’  hands ;  this  year,o  wing 
mainly  to  “Old  Hutch, ’’the  reverse  was  the 
case.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
only  kind  of  wheat  handled  for  speculation, 
is  No.  2,  and  this  was  the  only  kind  touched 
by  Hutchison. 

From  a  file  of  the  Rural  I  see  that  on 
June  30  last  No.  2  spot  wheat  at  Chicago  was 
79c.  and  No.  3  nominal.  On  July  28,  No  2  had 
advanced  to  81c.  and  there  was  still  little  or 
no  demand  for  No.  3.  About  Augut  25th. 
“Old  Hutch’s”  operations  began  to  influence 
the  market,  and  No.  2  was  quoted  at  88%c.,  and 
No  .  3  at  83.  On  September  1,  the  former 
went  to  93%c. ,  and  the  latter  to  85.  W heat 
fluctuated  considerably  for  the  next  three 
weeks,  ranging,  on  Sept.  22,  from  95%  for 
No.  2,  to  83%  for  No.  3.  Towards  the  end  of 


for  lowering  prices  and  bamboozling  the 
farmers  who  had  wheat  to  sell.  If  they  had 
been  successsful  wheat  would  have  sold  at  the 
ruinous  figures  which  beggared  so  many 
farmers  in  1885  Many  keen  observers  honest¬ 
ly  believe  that  wheat  is  really  worth  upwards 
of  $1  25  per  bushel.  After  the  close  of  the 
corner,  prices  naturally  tumbled,  so  that  on 
October  6,  No.  2  was  only  $1.09%  and  No.  3 
98c.  On  October  13,  however,  prices  had 
again  mounted  to  $1.14  for  No.  2,  and  99c  for 
No.  3  ,  and  to-day — October  30 — quotations  in 
Chicago  are  $1.17%  for  No.  2. 

To  prevent  the  taking  up  of  too  much  room, 
I  have  given  quotations  only  for  “spot”  or 
“cash”  wheat;  that  is,  for  wheat  deliverable 
at  once.  Putting  the  present  price  of  this 
non-3peculative  kind  at,  say,  $1.17,  it  has 
gone  up  38  cents  a  bushel  in  Chicago  since 


June  30  and^28%  cents  since  August  25. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  even  it  there  was  no 
“corner,”  wheat  would  have  steadily  risen  in 
price;  but  it  would  have  done  this  so  slowly 
that  the  farmers  of  the  country  would  have 
gained  comparatively  little  by  the  rise.  As 
the  case  stands,  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
the  product  just  at  the  time  it  occurred,  has 
put  many  millions  of  extra  dollars  into  the 
pockets  of  the  farming  community,  especially 
in  the  West  and  Northwest.  Thousands  who 
have  been  struggling  bravely  but  almost 
hopelessly  along  during  the  late  years  of  de¬ 
pression  in  wheat,  and  who  would  have  been 
inevitably  ruined  had  prices  this  year  been 
low,  have  been  saved  by  the  timely  advance. 
Thousands  whose  decreased  yield  would  have 


and  of  the  workshop.  Should  the  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm  bring  remunerative  figures, 
a  prosperous  season  for  all  classes  is  before  us . 
The  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat-bread  is 
not  general,  and  is  at  most  a  mere  trifle.  The 
outlay  for  bread  is  a  comparatively  small  item 
in  any  family.  Three  years  ago  wheat  was 
down  so  low  that  farmers  lost  by  its  produc¬ 
tion;  now  it  is  up  to  its  intrinsic  value  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  farmers  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  fair  profit  from  it.  “Old  Hutch's”  man¬ 
ipulations  of  the  market  were  doubtless  sel¬ 
fish;  but  they  have  accomplished  an  excellent 
result  for  the  largest  and  most  deserving  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  country :  and  why  should  far¬ 
mers  revile  the  old  speculator  who  merely 
succeeded  where  hundreds  of  his  loudest 
denouncers  have  failed  ?  Why  clamor  so 
vociferously  when  the  farmers’  products  go 


up  to  their  legitimate  value,  and  remain  so 
mum  when  they  are  dragged  down  far  below 
their  real  worth? 

I  feel  no  inclination  whatever  to  canonize 
“Old  Hutch,”  but  the  farming  cummunity  at 
least  should  give  the  old  man  his  due. 

To  sum  up:  the  late  Chicago  corner  in  wheat 
was  a  struggle  between  the  “bulls”  and  the 
“bears,”  the  former  trying  to  raise  prices,  the 
latter  to  depress  them.  For  the  last  nine 
years,  in  similar  contests,  the  bears  have  been 
nearly  always  successful,  and  little  or  no 
clamor  was  made  at  their  victory:  now,  for 
once,  the  bulls  have  'triumphed,  and  the  wel 
kin  rings  with  indignant  uproar.  Had  the 
bears  won,  the  bread-eaters  would  have  been 
the  gainers;  while  the  victory  of  the  bulls 


makes  the  bread-producers  the  winners.  For 
the  last  nine  years  the  case  has  been  generally 
the  reverse;  but  surely  “turn  about  is  fair 
play.”  The  fact  that  the  price  of  wheat 
a  month  after  the  c’ose  of  the  corner,  persis¬ 
tently  remains  nearly  50  per  cent,  above  its 
price  at  the  opening  of  the  ‘  deal,”  and  that 
all  grades  of  wheat  went  up  and  have  stayed 
up  with  the  cornered  grade,  is  a  strong  indi¬ 
cation  that  wheat  now  is  really  worth  about 
50  per  cent,  more  than  its  price  in  June  last. 
It  is  really  this  fact  much  more  than  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hutchison,  which  has  raised 
the  price  of  wheat,  flour  and  bread.  The  old 
man  perceived  the  true  state  of  the  case  be¬ 
fore,  others  had  done  so,  and  in  helping  him¬ 
self  to  a  profit  by  his  foresight,  he  helped  the 
wheat  raisers  of  the  country  also  at  a  very 
timely  moment.  Just  before  the  end,  he 
warned  his  opponents  of  what  would  occur, 
thus  enabling  them  to  settle  up  at  a  moderate 
figure,  and  after  the  close  of  the  corner  he 
was  unusually  “easy”  with  those  who  persis¬ 
ted  to  the  last  in  opposition,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  much  less  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  ruin  among  the  losers  in  this 
“deal  than  among  those  in  any  previous  one 
of  equal  size.  Yts,  farmers,  at  least,  the 
greatest  beneficiaries  of  “Hutch’s”  corner, 
should  give  the  old  man  his  due.  w.  L.  H.  J 


George  Frederick  Parker,  “Gentleman 
George,”  whose  picture  is  No.  1,729  in  the 
Rogues’  Gallery  at  Police  Headquarters  in 
this  city,  and  who  gained  much  notoriety  as 
the  founder  of  the  “  British-American  Claim 
Agency”  in  this  city  two  years  ago,  is  at  his 
old  tricks  again.  This  time  he  is  operating 
from  Brooklyn  under  the  name  of  the  “In¬ 
ternational  Claim  Agency.”  Of  late  several 
papers  have  contained  an  advertisement  of 
the  concern  a  column  in  length  under  the 
heading:  “$480,000,000  awaiting  claimants. 
Enormous  fortunes  lie  buried  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  Bank  of  England,  France, 
Germany  and  other  countries  amounting  to 
over  $480,000,000,  a  great  part  of  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  people  of  America,  including  all 
classes  of  the  community.”  Then  it  is  alleged 
that  the  “Chancery  Paymaster  will  gladly 
pay  the  money  to  the  rightful  owners”  if  they 
will  only  put  in  their  claims.  Then  a  book 
said  to  contain  the  names  of  50,000  people  to 
whom  this  vast  wealth  belongs  is  offered  for 
$1.  In  the  book  only  surnames  are  given, 
and  in  most  instances  a  number  follows  each, 
as  “Smith  980,”  indicating  that  there  are  980 
families  named  Smith  who  are  entitled  to 
money  in  various  countries  of  Europe.  Each 
page  bears  a  line  stating  that  full  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  any  name  in  the  list  will  be 
given  for  from  $2  to  $10.  Claims  will  be  also 
prosecuted  for  round  sums  paid  always  in  ad 
vance.  Of  course,  all  the  allegations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  vast  sums  awaiting  claimants 
in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  in  various  European 
countries  are  absolutely  false.  It  has  been 
more  than  onee  officially  stated  in  Parliament 
that  no  such  deposits  exist  in  Chancery  or  in  the 
Bank,  and  our  Ministers  in  London,  the  Hag¬ 
ue,  Berlin  and  several  other  European  capitals 
have  officially  reported  to  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington,  that  all  such  allega 
tions  are  false.  They  are  made  for  fraudu¬ 
lent  purposes  by  a  lot  of  rascals  who  seek  to 
obtain  money  from  credulous  people  who 
imagine  they  can  obtain  vast  fortunes  in 
Europe  This  Parker,  as  president  of  the 
bogus  British-American  Claim  Agency,  was 
arrested  on  March  4,  1887,  for  obtaining 

money  under  false  pretences,  mainly  through 
the  presistent  denunciations  and  exposure 
of  the  swindle  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
During  the  trial  it  was  revealed  that  he  had 
served  two  terms  in  the  State  prison  for  lar¬ 
ceny  and  it  was  also  reported  that  he  had  a 
criminal  record  in  Canada.  After  remaining  in 
the  Tombs  here  till  March  25,  he  was  acquitted 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  charges 
against  him,  chiefly  because  mostot  his  victims 
lived  at  a  distance,  and  would  not  go  to  the 
expense  of  coming  here  to  prosecute  him.  He 
made  several  thousand  dollars  out  of  his 
former  dupes,  and  doubtless  he  now  expect* 
to  be  equally  fortunate. 


The  gullible  public — farmers  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent— have  just  paid  $200,000  or  thereabouts 
for  a  lesson  taught  them  by  William  A.  In¬ 
gham  of  this  city.  It  is  now  about  two  years 
since  this  fellow  started  the  “blind  pool” 
called  the  “Speculative  Syndicate”  on  lower 
Broadway.  He  advertised  very  liberally  by 
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circulars  through  the  mails  and  in  the  columns 
of  papers  whose  publishers  ought  to  have 
known  that  they  were  advertising  a  flagrant 
swindle.  Ingham  and  his  “Syndicate”  have 
been  denounced  four  or  five  times  by  the  Eye- 
Opener  in  this  department.  He  professed  to 
have  special  opportunities  and  facilities  for 
making  money  with  certainty  in  speculative 
ventures.  What  the  nature  of  these  was  he 
did  not  disclose.  All  the  gullible  had  to  do 
was  to  send  in  their  cash.  Ingham  would  in¬ 
vest  it,  and  make  them  enormous  returns. 
He  sold  shares  in  the  “Syndicate”  at  $10  each, 
and  is  now  said  to  have  managed  to  get  rid  of 
20.000  of  them  at  this  figure.  Of  course,  the 
share-holders  were  promised  a  certainty  of 
splendid  profits.  In  many  cases  great  profits 
were  either  sent  them  in  money  or  credited  to 
their  accounts  on  the  “books  of  the  Syndi¬ 
cate”  at  first.  By  these  means  he  induced 
those  who  had  already  invested  to  invest  more 
heavily,  or  tempted  others  who  heard  of  the 
bonanza  to  become  share-holders  too.  It  is 
now  about  ten  months  since  the  Eye-Opener 
predicted  in  these  columns  that  the  concern 
must  collapse  within  a  year  and  might  do  so 
in  a  month.  It  certainly  lasted  longer — yes, 
much  longer,  than  was  anticipated,  but  the 
longer  it  lived,  the  greater  the  number  of  vic¬ 
tims.  Several  other  concerns  of  the  same 
kind  are  still  flourishing  on  public  credulity, 
but  within  a  short  time  they  are  also  sure  to 
go  the  same  road  as  Ingham’s  “Speculative 
Syndicate. '  ’  _ 

The  other  day  Z.  Brown,  an  old  resident 
of  Godfrey,  Ill.,  was  swindled  out  of  $2,500, 
by  a  sharper  calling  himself  Dr.  Williams,  of 
New  Jersey.  He  ingratiated  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  Brown  to  whom  he  offered  a 
large  sum  for  this  farm,  and  the  offer  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  Brown  was  induced  to  put  up  $2,500 
as  a  forfeit  if  he  did  not  keep  his  agreement. 
The  two  drove  into  town  together  and  Brown 
drew  the  money  from  the  bank.  Williams 
put  it  into  a  box  or  pretended  to  do  so,  and 
then  handed  the  box  back  to  Brown,  telling 
him  he  could  keep  it.  The  sharper  then  made 
an  excuse  ana  went  away,  and  when  Brown 
opened  the  box  shortly  afterwards,  of  course, 
it  contained  no  money.  Confidence  “games” 
of  this  kind  are  of  weekly,  yes,  daily  occur¬ 
rence  and  have  frequently  been  exposed  in 
the  Rural  and  other  papers:  but,  in  spite  of 
all,  the  swindlers  appear  to  find  plenty  of 
victims.  George  Jones,  of  Rockford,  Ill.,  baf¬ 
fled  such  sharpers  the  other  day,  however. 
Two  well-dressed  strangers  partially  bar¬ 
gained  for  his  farm,  and  while  inspecting  it 
again  next  day  met  a  confederate  who  claimed 
to  be  a  Texan  and  to  know  a  trick  at  cards. 
The  three  rascals  played  some  games,  the 
“Texan”  losing  $500.  They  tried  to  induce 
Jones  to  join,  but  he  had  “caught  on,”  and 
before  they  could  be  arrested,  the  rascals  left 
the  place.  It’s  marvelous  how  such  fellows  van¬ 
ish  !  The  scoundrels  are  constantly  describ¬ 
ed  ;  but  who  ever  hears  of  their  imprisonment? 


Farmers  are  not  by  any  means  the  only 
victims  of  such  “confidence”  or  bunco  tricks. 
City  people  of  all  classes  are  nearly  as  likely 
to  be  victimized.  The  same  day  that  farmer 
Brown  was  done ’out  of  $2,500  out  in  Illinois, 
merchant  J.  K.  Lemon,  of  Allegheny  City, 
Pa. ,  fell  into  the  clutches  of  bunco  sharpers 
and  lost  $10,000.  Recently  one  of  the  gang 
called  on  the  old  man — he  is  05— and  said  he 
wanted  to  contract  for  fire-brick.  On  the  day 
of  the  swindle  another  met  him,  and  in  a 
friendly  way,  insisted  that  he  should  go  with 
him  to  see  some  books.  Lemon  went,  and 
soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  house,  cards 
were  introduced  and  the  unsuspecting  old 
man  was  told  that  he  had  won  $5,000;  but 
in  order  to  get  it  he  must  show  that  he  would 
have  been  able  to  pay  had  he  lost  instead  of 
winning.  This  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  all 
such  “confidence”  tricks.  Lemon  went  to  the 
bank  and  drew  $10,000,  and  when  the  cashier 
offered  to  go  with  him  for  protection,  the  old 
dupe  became  indignant  and  gave  him  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  could  take  care  of  himself. 
Taking  along  a  revolver,  he  went  straight  to 
the  house  where  he  had  left  the  sharpers. 
There  he  produced  the  $10,000  aud  said  he 
wanted  the  money  he  had  won.  Like  a  flash, 
he  was  pushed  back  over  a  chair,  aud  before 
he  had  time  to  regain  his  feet,  the  bunco  men 
together  with  his  $10,000  had  gone.  As  they 
went  out  they  locked  the  old  man  in  the  room. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  heard  of  the  money  or 
the  sharpers. 

In  nearly  every  instance  that  has  come  to 
the  Eye-Opener’s  notice  old  men  have  been 
the  victims  of  such  sharpers.  In  their  case 
folly  instead  of  wisdom  appears  to  have  come 
with  gray  hairs.  Strange,  too,  the  very 
fact  that  they  had  accumulated  so  much 
money  shows  that  they  had  been  careful,  econ¬ 
omical  and  shrewd  in  other  matters.  Age 
must  have  intensified  greed,  and  when  the 
fallacious  chance  to  make  a  big  pile  presented 
itself  they  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation. 


THE  RURAL  HEW-Y0RKER. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


California. 


Climate  good  for  catarrh  and  consumption ; 
some  malaria  exists ;  summer  heats  not  ex¬ 
hausting ;  the  "dry"  and  “ wet ”  seasons ; 
convenience  of  irrigation ;  fruit  growing 
superseding  wheat  production;  live  stock 
thrives  finely ,  California  winters;  “ let 
well  enough  alone.'1’1 


Hanford,  Tulare  Co.,  October  15. — So 
many  Eastern  people  are  making  inquiries 
about  California,  now  that  another  Eastern 
winter  is  approaching,  that  perhaps  a  brief 
reply  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  questions 
may  be  of  general  interest  to  the  readers  of 
the  Rural. 

I  came  here  last  January  from  a  rough  farm 
in  Litchfield  County,  Conn. ,  where  I  had  car¬ 
ried  on  dairying  for  upwards  of  20  years,  and 
came  not  only  to  seek  relief  from  the 
usual  rigorous  New  England  winters,  but  hop¬ 
ing  in  this  mild  California  climate  to  obtain  re¬ 
lief  from  catarrhal  trouble  and  inherent  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  lungs,  I  located  in  an  interior  valley 
instead  of  near  the  coast,  because  of  the  drier 
atmosphere,  and  find  even  now,  after  only  a 
few  months’  residence  here,  that  I  am  being 
greatly  benefited.  My  catarrh  is  scarcely  no¬ 
ticeable,  my  lungs  are  seemingly  much 
stronger,  and  I  have  not  felt  so  hearty  and 
strong  for  years.  There  are  many  people  all 
about  me,  who  came  in  the  early  stages  of 
consumption,  and  these  haVe  manifestly  re¬ 
ceived  temporary,  if  not  lasting  benefit.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  any  or  all  of  the 
interior  valleys,  of  California  at  least,  are 
perfect  sanitariums  for  all  throat  and  lung 
difficulties.  There  is  some  malaria  here,  as  in 
all  newly-settled  sections,  but  I  think  there 
will  be  less  and  less  of  this  every  year,  and 
excepting  an  occasional  slight  indisposition 
from  this,  general  good  health  seems  every¬ 
where  to  prevail. 

The  summers  in  California  are  considerably 
warmer  than  in  New  England,  yet  after  one 
gets  somewhat  acclimated,  a  temperature 
ten  or  even  twenty  degrees  higher  in  this  dry 
atmosphere  is  not  seriously  objectionable. 
Even  on  the  very  hottest  days,  men  and  teams 
work  at  haying  or  harvesting  the  live-long 
day  in  the  fields,  with  scarcely  any  inconveni¬ 
ence  from  the  heat.  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
case  of  sunstroke,  and  am  told  that  prostra¬ 
tion  by  heat  is  almost  an  unheard  of  thing.  It 
rarely  rains  here  from  May  until  November, 
and  for  weeks  at  a  time  not  a  cloud  is  seen. 
These  continuous  bright  days  aud  cloudless 
skies  are  wonderful  indeed  to  an  Eastern  man 
aud  I  never  tire  of  them,  and  the  nights  are  as 
charming  as  the  days.  The  sky  being  so 
perfectly  clear,  the  stars  shine  their  brightest, 
aud  the  moonlight  evenings  of  California  are 
bewitching  in  the  extreme.  No  matter  how 
warm  the  days  are,  a  delicious  coolness  fol¬ 
lows  at  night,  inviting  to  restful  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  slumber.  The  lack  of  rain  for  so  many 
months  is  scarcely  heeded,  agriculturally, 
where  a  perfect  sytem  of  irrigation  prevails. 
Here  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  water  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  full  abundance  from  King’s  River, 
which  rises  in  the  Sierras.  For  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  sum,  a  sufficiency  of  water  is 
rented  for  the  season,  and  every  owner  of  laud 
can  wet  his  lawn,  his  orchard,  vineyard  aud 
crops,  at  will.  It  is  novel  indeed  to  an  East¬ 
erner,  when  he  sees  his  crops  suffering  for 
moisture,  to  step  back  to  some  corner  of  his 
domain  and  hoist  a  gate,  and  then  witness  the 
“shower”  amid  clear  sky  aud  bright  sunshine, 
coursing  among  the  vegetables,  trees  aud 
vines,  supplying  fresh  life  and  growth  to 
every  leaf  and  stem. 

The  fertility  of  California  lands,  when 
properly  irrigated,  is  surprising.  I  have 
never  seen  such  wonderful  growth  in  trees 
and  vines  in  a  single  year,  as  here.  And  the 
size  attained  by  fruits,  berries,  aud  vegetables, 
is  almost  incredible.  If  I  were  to  give  the 
measurement  and  weight  of  many  of  those  I 
have  myself  seen,  aud  grown  on  our  place, 
I  would  not  be  believed.  The  soil  of  this 
section  where  I  am  located  seems  to  be  of  a 
sedimentary  formation,  the  whole  San  Joa¬ 
quin  Valley  supposedly  once  being  the  bed  of 
either  Tulare  Lake  or  a  vast  inland  sea. 

Orchards  aud  vineyards  come  into  bearing 
usually  the  third  year  from  setting,  and  trees 
and  vines  throughout  the  lengt  h  and  breadth  of 
California  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
wheat-growing  and  stock-raising.  There  are 
already  bearing  grape  vineyards  in  this  valley 
comprising  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  and 
whole  trains,  made  up  of  raisins  alone,  are  now 
being  forwarded  to  Eastern  markets.  A  man 


who  has  20  acres  divided  between  apricots, 
peaches,  nectarines,  prunes  and  Muscat 
grapes,  can  be  pleasantly  and  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  through  the  year,  and  should  be  in¬ 
dependent,  healthful  and  happy. 

Stock,  of  all  kinds  grow  rapidly  and  mature 
easily  here.  Heifers  usually  come  in  at 
eighteen  months,  and  mares  foal  when  three 
years  old,  and  are  kept  very  cheaply  on  Al¬ 
falfa  pasturage  and  hay.  This  species  of 
clover  yields  four  crops  of  hay  between 
April  and  November,  and  affords  excellent 
pasturage  through  most  of  the  winter.  Some 
stock-men  do  not  feed  any  hay  during  winter 
months,  while  others  give  a  light  foddering 
for  a  few  weeks  of  the  time.  It  is  rare  indeed 
that  any  shelter  is  afforded  or  needed,  except 
for  work-horses  or  mules  that  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  used. 

The  winters  in  California  are  perfect.  The 
“rainy  season,”  so  often  called,  is  usually  only 
that  in  name.  It  rains  occasionally  for  a  few 
hours,  rarely  averaging  once  in  a  week,  and 
then  quickly  clears  away,  bright  and  warm. 
The  Alfalfa  fields  are  green,  many  varieties  of 
trees  hold  their  foliage,  and  these  are  vocal 
with  the  song  of  birds,  the  entire  winter. 
Slight  frosts  are  not  uncommon,  but  snow 
never  falls,  except  on  the  mountains.  One 
can  hardly  realize  in  the  winter  that  it  is  win¬ 
ter.  And  when  we  are  sitting  with  open  doors 
and  windows,  or  on  the  veranda  basking  in 
sunshine,  reading  perchance  of  blizzards  and 
terrible  cold  back  at  the  East,  the  remem¬ 
brance  seems  like  a  troubled  dream.  I  would 
not  advise  every  one  to  come  to  California. 
Those  who  are  well  fixed  already,  financially 
and  socially, and  are  sufficiently  warm-blooded 
and  rugged  safely  to  withstand  the  Eastern 
winters,  are  well  enough  off  where  they  are. 
But  those  who  are  subject  to  throat  and  lung 
troubles,  and  constitutionally  sensitive  to 
cold,  and  have  sufficient  means  to  make  the 
change,  and  to  tide  over  the  first  year  or  two 
without  too  severe  deprivation,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  by  all  means  to  come.  e.  h.  b. 

Dakota. 

Doland,  Spink  Co.,  October  16bh. — Crops 
in  the  central  part  of  Dakota  have  been 
thrashing  out  as  follows:— wheat  five  to  ten 
bushels  per  acre;  oats  five  to  15:  barley  a 
small  yield ;  flax  three  to  ten.  While  these 
yields  are  small,  prices  have  been  very  good. 
W  heat  for  one  day  sold  at  $1.17  and  is  now 
90  cts.  Flax  $1.27  to  $1.30.  Potatoes  a  poor 
yield  on  account  of  dry  weather.  Corn  is 
doing  fairly  well  and  will  prove  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  crop  the  farmer  raises.  Cattle  have  done 
excellently,  as  pasturages  have  been  good.  We 
have  had  a  remarkably  fine  fall  to  gather  in 
our  harvest.  No  rain  for  about  six  weeks. 
While  heavy  floods  and  snow  storms  have 
occurred  East,  the  weather  here  has  been  dry 
and  warm  throughout  September.  No  rain 
came  that  would  lay  the  dust  on  the  road. 

J.  w.  a. 

Iowa. 

Des  Moines,  Polk  Co.,  Oct.  24.— Our  fall  is 
still  dry,  and  the  weather  is  fine  for  out-door 
work.  Most  potatoes  are  harvested  and  there 
was  a  great  variation  in  the  crop,  rangiug 
from  40  to  as  high  as  200  bushels  per  acre.  I 
do  not  think  our  farmers  are  storing  so  many 
as  they  usually  do.  They  all  got  the  idea 
that  potatoes  were  high  and  so  ran  too  many 
on  the  market  and  brought  prices  down  to  25 
cents  per  bushel.  The  corn  crop  is  very  fine 
and  husking  has  commenced.  Corn  is  selling 
from  the  fields  at  20  cents  per  bushel.  The 
late  crop  of  apples  was  better  than  we  had  ex¬ 
pected,  so  there  is  plenty  of  apples  in  the 
country  and  they  have  been  slow  sale  at  50 
cents  per  bushel.  We  also  have  plenty  of  tur¬ 
nips  aud  late  cabbage  and  likewise  of  onions. 
In  fact,  we  have  nearly  all  we  need  at  home, 
unless  it  is  wheat;  we  could  use  more  of  that. 
Very  little  plowing  will  be  done  this  fall  as 
the  ground  is  too  dry  to  fall-plow. 

f.  s.  w. 

Hamas. 

Conway,  McPherson  Co.,  Oct.  16. — We 
have  the  largest  acreage  of  wheat  sown  for 
several  years.  Weather  very  dry,  only  two 
showers  since  August  25  when  we  had  a  fair 
rain.  Wheat  looks  only  fairly  well,  but  far¬ 
mers  are  hopeful  of  a  good  crop  and  high 
prices  next  year.  There  is  about  enough  feed 
for  stock,  but  only  a  very  few  have  anything 
to  sell  for  living  expenses,  so  they  have  either 
to  sell  stock  or  give  chattel  mortgages  at  two 
to  four  per  cent  per  month,  or  real  estate 
mortgages  which  are  yet  at  reasonable  rates — 
generally  eight  per  cent.  Quite  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  mortgages  have  been  foreclosed.  Per¬ 
haps  one-third  of  the  renters  have  moved 
away,  but  land-owners  are  still  hopeful  as  to 
the  future.  Those  who  have  sold  have  done 
so  at  20  per  cent  less  than  farm  prices  a  year 
ago.  Corn  is  23  cents,  oats,  20  cents,  hay, 
$3-50  and  $5.00  per  ton,  hogs  five  cents  and 
5>£  cents,  cattle,  two  cents  aud  three  cents  off 
the  grass.  J.  m.  r. 


ANSWERS  TO  OORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  it  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
onetime.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


WHAT  KILLED  THE  HORSE? 

“ Dartmouth ”  (No  address).— Saturday 
morning,  I  fed  my  horse,  (an  old  one)  a  half 
pailful  of  raw  potatoes,  mostly  small  ones 
nearly  all  cut,  with  a  pint  of  dry  corn  meal, 
shaken  through  them ;  I  drove  him  three  or 
four  miles.  At  noon  I  gave  him  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  oats,  with  a  quart  of  dry  bran ;  (he 
had  some  good  hay  both  meals) ;  about  5.30  I 
gave  him  the  same  quantity  of  potatoes  and 
corn  meal  as  in  the  morning,  and  drove  him 
a  couple  of  miles  in  the  rain  (not  cold).  I  not¬ 
iced  the  steam  rising  off  the  horse  on  my  way 
home.  I  put  him  iu  the  stable, having  neglected 
to  rub  him  down,  and  gave  him  about  eight 
quarts  of  cold  water  aud  fed  him  hay.  Short¬ 
ly  after  nine  o’clock  he  started  pawing,  and 
would  lie  down,  and  rise  at  short  intervals, 
and  turn  his  head  around  to  his  sides.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  great  pain.  I  gave  him  a  good 
rubbing  down  with  straw,  a  cold  sweat  com¬ 
ing  out  on  him.  As  I  had  nothing  to  give  him 
but  pepper  and  ginger,  I  made  a  drench  of  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  pepper  to  one  of  ginger — I 
didn’t  succeed  in  .getting  it  all  down  his 
throat.  I  let  him  go  till  morning  when  I  got 
a  pint  of  gin.  I  gave  him  half  of  it  about  nine 
o’clock  and  the  other  half  with  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  pepper  about  10  o’clock.  He 
then  seemed  more  comfortable.  Be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  I  gave  him  a 
half  ounce  of  aloes-mixed  with  lard  into  a 
ball,  I  waited  until  7.30  for  it  to  operate,  but 
no  movement  of  the  bowels  ensuing,  I  injected 
a  pailful  of  soapy  warm  water,  which  he  re¬ 
tained,  and  died  an  hour  afterwards  swelled  up 
badly.  He  passed  nothing  from  the  time  he 
became  sick,  but  made  water  of  a  reddish 
color,  shortly  after  I  gave  him  the  gin.  He 
was  a  large  horse,  but  has  always  had  good 
health  and  strength.  What  should  have  been 
the  treatment? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

From  your  description  I  cannot  tell  what 
killed  the  horse,  and  therefore  cannot 
say  what  the  treatment  should  have  been.  It 
may  have  been  an  attack  of  spasmodic  colic 
the  first  evening,  due  to  indigestion  and  the 
wetting;  but  if  so,  complications  appeared 
later  which  could  probably  have  been  satis¬ 
factorily  diagnosed,  only  by  a  personal  exami¬ 
nation  by  a  veterinarian.  If  you  suspected 
colic  your  treatment  was  not  heroic  enough. 
You  should  have  given  the  aloes  at  the  outset, 
and  at  least  a  dose  of  tnree  fourths  ounce  for  a 
large  horse,  followed  immediately  by  the 
warm  injections,  if  the  case  was  a  severe  one. 
For  the  treatment  of  colic,  se9  “Colic  in  a 
Horse”  in  the  F.  C.  for  Juue2nd.  page  367. 

GREENHOUSES  SASHES,  ETC. 

W.  B.  S.,  Ashland,  N.  Y.—l.  I  am  build¬ 
ing  a  greenhouse  12x30  feet  adjoining  a  shop 
under  which  is  a  cellar.  What  will  be  the 
best  method  of  heating  it?  The  sashes  came 
from  an  old  cotton  factory  and  are  three  feet 
four  inches  by  six  feet  six  inches.  The  glass 
is  not  shingled,  greenhouse  fashion,  but  stands 
as  in  ordinary  sashes.  Will  there  be  any 
more  danger  that  the  glass  will  be  broken  by 
frost?  Should  each  cross-piece  be  notched  to 
allow  water  to  drain  off?  What  is  the  best 
way  to  prepare  the  soil  for  a  greenhouse? 

2.  Is  there  any  special  law  under  which 
farmers’  clubs  or  granges  can  be  incorporated 
at  a  small  expense? 

Ans. — 2.  Hitchiugs  &  Co.,  233  Mercer  St., 
New  York,  make  a  base-burner  boiler  which 
is  excellent  for  heating  small  greenhouses. 
Almost  all  the  prominent  greenhouse 
boiler  makers  have  small  boilers  suitable  for 
such  work.  Or  such  a  small  house  may  be 
heated  by  a  brick  or  tile  smoke  flue  made  to 
pass  around  inside  the  house  under  the 
benches.  While  the  sashes  may  be  good 
enough  for  the  sides  of  the  greenhouse,  we 
certainly  should  not  use  them  for  the  roof. 
A  light  but  strong  fixed  roof  and  double  thick 
clear  glass  set  so  as  to  overlap  about  one-eighth 
to  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  make  the  best  roof. 
Window  sashes  hold  water  and  are  likely  to 
be  much  broken  by  frost;  they  are  also  bad 
for  drip.  Notching  the  sash-bars  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  the  water  to  escape  will  lesson  but  not  at 
all  do  away  with  the  evil.  Sod  loam;  that  is, 
sod  two  to  three  inches  thick  taken  from  an  old 


field  or  pasture  where  the  land  is  fairly  good, 
and  rotted  barnyard  manure,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  three  parts  of  loam  and  one  of  manure, 
thrown  into  a  heap  together  for  six  or  more 
months  to  rot,  makes  a  capital  compost  for 
almost  all  greenhouse  plants. 

2.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  law  ex¬ 
ists  that  makes  any  difference  in  the  cost  of 
incorporating  agricultural  or  other  associa¬ 
tions.  The  cost  is  a  trifle  anyhow. 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD  POISONING  IN  A  COW. 

S.  H. ,  East  I'oledo,  Ohio. — My  three-year- 
old  Jersey  cow  was  hooked  by  another  cow 
about  three  months  ago,  between  the  udder 
and  the  thigh.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  she 
became  all  “raw”  on  the  inside  of  her  hind 
leg,  from  the  knee  up  and  around  the  udder.  I 
applied  sugar  of  lead  and  brandy,  which  healed 
the  place  nicely,  but  while  it  was  getting 
better  she  kept  licking  it.  Not  knowing  the 
poisonous  effects  of  sugar  of  lead  at  the  time, 

I  paid  no  attention  to  her  licking,  and  she  has 
got  lead-poisoned.  She  began  slavering,  and 
got  so  poor  I  thought  she  would  die.  Three 
days  ago  a  veterinary  surgeon  gave  me  some 
medicine,  a  dose  of  which  had  to  be  given  in 
the  evening  and  another  in  the  morning,  to  be 
followed  by  a  pound  of  Glauber  salts.  She 
picked  in  the  meadow  the  two  following  days, 
and  then  laid  down  and  hasn’t  risen  since! 
She  is  in  calf.  What  should  be  done  for  her? 

Ans.— Give  the  cow  a  course  of  powdered 
nux  vomica.  Begin  by  giving  two-dram  doses 
three  times  daily  for  three  days;  then  increase 
the  dose  to  three  drams  for  three  days,  and, 
finally ,  to  four  drams.  If  necessary,  continue 
the  nux  until  the  animal  is  on  her  feet,  or 
until  twitching  of  the  muscles  occurs,  espec¬ 
ially  noticeable  when  the  animal  Is  excited  in 
anyway.  1  his  twitching  of  the  muscles  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  dose  of  nux  should  be  reduced 
to  one-third  or  one-half  the  quantity,  or 
stopped  altogether,  as  the  case  may  demand. 
In  addition  to  the  dose,  give  two  drams  of 
iodide  of  potash,  night  and  morning,  for  the 
first  week.  Keep  the  bowels  open,  giving 
pound  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  with  an  ounce  of 
ginger,  if  necessary. 

PLANTING  WALNUT  AND  LOCUST  SEEDS. 

C.  G.  H.,  Ihlkton,  Va. — I  wish  to  plant  a 
tract  of  sandy  laud  to  black  walnuts.  How 
and  where  should  I  plant  them?  How  should 
locust  seeds  be  planted? 

Ans.— Keep  the  walnut  seeds  fresh  and 
plump,  yet  not  sodden  with  too  much  wet. 
This  is  easy  to  do  on  sandy  ground.  Bury 
them  quite  shallow  and  cover  slightly  with 
the  sand.  Frost  will  start  the  shells  to  open¬ 
ing,  and  early  in  the  spring  plant  a  few  wher¬ 
ever  a  tree  is  wanted,  and  after  they  have 
grown  a  year,  take  away  all  but  the  best.  Or 
they  may  be  set  at  once  this  autumn  in  place, 
if  no  nut-loving  animals  are  likely  to  disturb 
them.  Locust  seed  can  be  kept  dry  till  plant¬ 
ing-time  in  spring.  Honey  locust  seeds  can 
then  be  planted  like  so  many  peas  and  beans; 
but  the  very  valuable  farm  locust,  so  valuable 
for  posts,  etc.,  (Bo bin ia  pseudacacia)  will  not 
vegetate  at  once  unless  first  scalded  with  boil¬ 
ing  water  to  dissolve  and  swell  the  varnish 
that  encases  the  seed.  Those  so  swollen  can 
be  planted  at  once.  Pour  boiling  water  over 
the  remainder  and  plant  when  so  swelled. 
They  may  be  raised  in  a  nursery  bed  and  the 
most  vigorous  and  erect  transplanted  to  places 
after  one  year’s  growth,  or,  better,  dropped  in 
place  at  once  and  the  inferior  shoots  removed. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  habit  of 
growth,  etc.,  of  the  seedlings,  some  making 
slow  and  crooked  growth  of  little  use.  The 
seed  is  the  better  if  taken  from  a  tree  (or 
“strain”  of  a  tree)  that  is  naturally  of  clean¬ 
er,  straighter  growth  than  is  common. 

GOOD  PEARS  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS. 


|  blight.  Kieffer  is  hardy,  but  of  poor  quality, 
still  it  sells  well  in  many  markets  for  canning. 

COMPARATIVE  FEEDING  VALUE  OF  CORN 
FODDER  AND  HAY. 

L. ,  V a. — How  much  per  ton  should  corn- 
fodder  be  worth  so  as  to  bear  a  fair  com¬ 
parison  in  feeding  value  with  good  baled  hay 
at  §15  per  ton? 

Ans. — Corn  fodder  grown  for  feeding  and 
cut  in  its  best  stage,  contains  the  following 
nutritious  elements,  in  its  perfectly  dry  con¬ 
dition; 

Protein  or  flesh-formers,  6.50  percent. 

Fat,  i.30  ” 

Carbohydrates  (starch, 
sugar,  gum,  etc.),  58.71  ” 

Hay  varies  exceedingly  in  composition,  an 
ordinarily  good  quality  of  baled  hay  con¬ 
sisting  of  Timothy,  Red-top  and  other 
common  grasses,  usually  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  elements  of  nutrition: 

Protein,  8.5 

Fat,  2.0 

Carbohydrates,  47.8 

As  the  digestibility  of  these  fodders  is  about 
equal,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  hay  is  a  little 
more  valuable  than  the  fodder;  if  the  hay  is 
worth  §15  per  ton  the  fodder  should  be  worth 
$12  or  $13. 

INJURED  LEG  OF  A  HORSE. 

J.  U.  J.  (No  address). — My  five-year-old 
horse  was  kicked  on  the  inside  of  one  of  his 
hind  legs,  four  inches  above  the  hock  joint, 
two  weeks  ago.  A  cut  about  an  inch  in  length 
is  nearly  healed.  The  leg  is  swollen  above 
and  below  the  cut.  It  is  hottest  and  most 
swollen  at  the  joint.  I  have  applied  hot 
wormwood  and  vinegar  when  not  using  him, 
and  cold  water  when  working  him.  I  use  hot 
and  cold  water  alternately,  and  also  give  a 
good  deal  of  hand  rubbing.  The  horse  isn’t 
|  lame  nor  is  the  leg  stiff. 

Ans.— In  using  hot  or  cold  applications  to 
an  injury  of  this  kind,  you  should  choose 
one  or  the  other  and  use  it  continuously,  and 
not  be  changing  from  one  to  the  other.  If 
there  is  no  stiffness  or  lameness,  the  swelling 
will  probably  soon  entirely  disappear  without 
further  treatment.  If  not,  apply  a  mild, 
stimulating  liniment  once  or  twice  a  week, 
but  do  not  blister.  One  ounce  each  of  aqua 
ammonia,  olive  oil,  Castile  soap  and  camphor 
in  a  pint  of  spirits,  will  be  excellent  for  this  pur 
pose.  I  inally,  if  a  small  lump  or  thickening 
of  the  skin  should  remain  after  two  or  three 
months,  apply  tincture  of  iodine  once  a  week. 

TUMOR  ON  THE  SHOULDER  OF  A  HORSE. 

W.  S.  Me  W.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y.—  My  mare  has 
a  lump,  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist,  on  her  shoul¬ 
der  above  the  point  of  the  bone.  It  seems  to 
be  an  enlargement  of  the  cord  or  muscle  that 
extends  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder  bone, 
up  along  the  side  of  the  neck,  caused  probably 
by  bruising  against  the  edge  of  the  bunk.  It 
doesn’t  cause  lameness,  but  it  is  sore  to  the 
touch  and  swells  worse  and  becomes  sorer  as 
she  draws  in  the  collar,  making  her  unfit  for 
service.  How  should  she  be  treated? 

Ans.— The  tumor  probably  contains  pus- 
matter— and  should  be  freely  opened  with  the 
knife,  making  a  vertical  incision  into  the 
lower  portion.  Wash  out  daily  with  a  two  or 
three-per-cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  If 
this  does  not  prove  sufficient,  add  one  dram 
sulphate  of  zinc  to  a  pint  of  the  carbolic  wash, 
and  use  for  a  few  days.  Unless  you  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  use  of  the  knife  it  would  be 
well  to  employ  a  veterinarian  or  a  surgeon  to 
open  the  abscess  for  you.  No  pressure  by  the 
harness  should  be  allowed  on  this  point  for 
several  weeks  after  recovery,  to  avoid  a  re¬ 
currence  of  the  tumor. 


and'easeine  which  are  dissolved  in  it.  In  the 
act  of  milking,  the  stream  of  milk  projected 
with  force  into  the  pail  carries  air  with  it  and 
this  air  necessarily  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
milk.  But  as  it  rises  it  forms  bubbles,  most  of 
them  small  and  some  larger,  and  these  are 
strong  enough,  because  of  the  adhesiveness  of 
the  fluid,  to  remain  unbroken  for  some  time, 
and  as  they  gather  at  the  top  they  form  froth. 
The  froth  upon  soap-suds  and  other  viscous 
fluids  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  great  number  of  bubbles. 


Miscellaneous. 


FEED  FOR  A  BULL  CALF. 


JF.  C.  A.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. — What" 
variety  of  fall  and  winter  pears  would  be 
likely  to  do  well  here? 

Ans. — It  would  be  advisable  to  select  such 
varieties  as  do  well  and  are  profitable  in  our 
correspondent’s  own  locality.  Indeed  this  is  \ 
the  best  rule  for  selecting  all  kinds  of  fruit — 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Among  profit¬ 
able  sorts  may  be  mentioned  Seckel  which 
are  now  selling  for  six  to  eight  dollars  per 
barrel  at  the  orchard,  while  other  varieties 
are  bringing  from  three  to  four.  The  tree  is 
hardy  and  is  seldom  or  never  afflicted  by 
blight.  The  Bartlett  tree  is  also  hardy;  but 
the  fruit  conies  too  early  to  bring  the  best 
price.  If  it  could  be  held  back  two  months  it 
could  probably  sell  better  than  the  Seckel.  D’ 
Anjou  is  hardy  and  productive.  Ducli- 
esse  is  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties  and 
very  productive.  Fruit  large,  but  not 
of  the  best  quality.  It  sells  well  be¬ 
cause  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  mar, 
ket  is  bare.  White  Doyennd  is  free  from 
blight,  but  the  fruit  often  cracks  and  scabs 
badly;  with  plenty  of  air  and  good  culture  it 
is  one  of  the  best  varieties.  Lawrence  is 
Lardy,  prolific  and  reasonably  free  from 


W.  C.  H.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass.—  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  ground  oats  and  middlings  to  a  Holstein 
bull  calf.  Would  shorts  or  bran  bo  better 
than  middlings?  I  am  feeding  the  grain  dry. 

Ans.— Bran,  middlings  and  shorts  are  terms 
that  are  more  or  less  loosely  used.  Middlings 
and  shorts  are  usually  used  to  describe  a  finer 
product,  containing  more  of  the  fine  flour, 
though  they  are  often  nothing  more  than  re¬ 
ground  bran.  For  the  calf,  middlings  would 
be  rather  better  than  bran  to  feed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  oats,  as  they  contain  rather  more 
of  heat-producing  elements  and  oats  are  rich 
in  flesh-formers.  We  should  much  prefer  to 
feed  the  oats  whole  and  the  middlings 
sprinkled  over  roots  or  silage.  We  consider 
some  green  food  as  a  highly  important  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  ration  of  young  breeding  ani¬ 
mals  during  the  first  winter.  It  secures  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  digestive  organs  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  get  in  any  other  way. 

THE  FROTH  ON  MILK. 

Subscriber.  ( No  address.)  What  is  the 
“froth”  on  milk?  Where  does  it  come  from, 
and  what  causes  it? 

Ans.— Milk  is  a  viscid,  that  is,  au  adhesive 
and  glutinous  liquid,  made  so  by  the  albumen 


Several  Subscribers.— Is  the  implement  de¬ 
scribed  by  Henry  Ives  on  page  667  or  any 
modification  of  it  manufactured  for  sale? 

Ans. — The  nearest  approach  to  it  that  we 
know  of  is  the  Universal  Weeder,  made  by 
the  Universal  Weeder  Co.,  No.  Weare,  N.  H. 

H.  S.  B.,  Black  Creek,  Ont.  Can.— What 
firm  last  spring  advertised  potato  balls  for 
sale  as  seed,  offering  $100  to  the  person  who 
should  raise  the  best  sort  of  potato  from  the 
seed  bought  of  them  ? 

Ans.— We  must  submit  this  question  to  our 
readers. 

T.  L.  La  F.,  Dundee,  N.  Y.  and  G.  C.  R., 
Rexford ,  b  la. — Whore  can  I  procure  Paragon 
Chestnut  trees?  Will  they  be  hardy  in  this 
latitude? 

Ans.— The  Paragon  is  offered  by  H.  M. 
Engle  &  Son,  of  Marietta,  Pa.  We  cannot 
say  whether  this  variety  will  be  hardy  or 
not  in  Dundee. 

C.  L.  M.,  Nunda,  N.  Y. — Does  the  Rural 
consider  the  Victoria  grape  more  profitable 
for  mat  ket  than  the  Niagara?  Where  can 
true  Victorias  be  found? 

Ans. — The  question  can  not  be  answered  in 
a  general  way.  At  the  Rural  Grounds  the 
Victoria  would  be  very  much  the  more  pro¬ 
fitable.  At  Montclair,  only  a  few  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  the  Niagara  is  far  more  profitable  than 
the  Victoria.  Where  both  thrive  equally 
well  the  Niagara  is  the  more  profitable.  The 
Victoria  is  sold  by  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver 
N.  J. 

J.  K.  Stroudsburg ,  Pa. — 1.  I  have  a  vine  of 
Ulster  Prolific  grape,  which  bore  a  few  clus¬ 
ters  this  season.  In  quality  it  is  very  satis¬ 
factory,  but  it  ripens  so  little  wood  that  I  fear 
it  will  prove  unsatisfactory  on  that  account. 
The  first  frost  occurred  on  October  10.  What 
was  the  trouble  with  the  grape? 

2  The  Berckmans  grape  has  fruited  the  first 
time  with  me.  The  quality  is  very  good,  vine 
and  foliage  are  satisfactory,  but  it  ripens  a 
little  too  late  with  us,  being  later  than  Con¬ 
cord.  Am  I  wrong  in  this  conclusion? 

Ans.— We  can  only  say  that  the  Ulster  is 
prolific  with  us,  or  rather  it  has  been  during 
its  two  seasons  of  fruiting.  The  wood  is  very 
short- jointed,  it  is  true,  but  perhaps  a  given 
vine  will  bear  all  the  bunches  it  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  bear. 

Berckmans  ripens  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
with  the  Concord. 


DISCUSSION. 


PERTAINING  TO  THAT  MELON. 


F.  G.,  Morrisonville,  III.— In  the  edi¬ 
torial  on  page  650  I  find  a  jeremiad  from 
some  cantankerous  cynic  who  ought  to  be  put 
down  in  brine  until  the  cucumberness  soaks 
out  of  him.  His  wail  is  so  positively  petulant 
and  malicious  that  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  he  had  justjbreakfasted  on  gall  and  green 
persimmons  flavored  with  wormwood. 

Who  is  this  poor,  down- trodden  serf  that  is 
obliged  to  grub,  dig,  sweat,  economize,  save 
etc.,  etc.,  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  and 
taxes  that  others  impose  on  him?  If  such  a 
miserable  clodhopper  lives  in  these  United 
States  I’ll  bet  a  cat  he  signs  his  name  with  an 
X  and  can’t  ;read  the  alphabet.  This  is  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  and  the  writer  of  that  was¬ 
pish  letter  is  a  part  and  parcel  thereof ;  but  I 
don’t  believe  he  knows  it. 

I  know  a  human  who  says  that  this  country 
is  going  to  the  dogs.  That’s  a  fib !  He  asserts 
that  political  parties  are  simply  combinations 
of  thieves.  That’s  a  fabrication !  He  declares 
that  office-holders  tax  farmers  to  death  and 
gobble  the  proceeds.  That’s  base  gammon! 
In  his  mind  these  are  all  actual  facts,  and  so 
disgusted  has  he  become  with  the  “hollow 
mockery”  that  he  has  drawn  his  head  into  his 
shell,  like  a  mud-turtle,  shut  the  shell  and 
firmly  refused  to  take  any  part  in  public  af¬ 
fairs  or  cast  a  ballot  against  his  imaginary 
enemies.  Because  others  won’t  look  at  things 
through  his  green  goggles  he  thinks  they  are 
blind  to  the  situation— miserable  gulls  or 
contemptible  hypocrites.  Is  the  writer  of 
that  letter  another  such  chap? 


What  farmers  are  hard  pushed  and  over¬ 
burdened?  Those  who  thoroughly  understand 
their  calling  and  exercise  good,  sound  busi¬ 
ness  sense  in  its  management?  What  mer¬ 
chants  or  professionals  are  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day? 
Those  who  go  it  hap-hazard  and  trust  to  luck? 
Let  me  pop  it  in  another  way.  Does  the 
American  farmer  who  exercises  good,  practi¬ 
cal  sense  in  the  management  of  his  farm, 
crops  and  stock,  in  selling  aud  buying,  work¬ 
ing  and  resting,  have  a  harder  time,  or  make 
less  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital  in¬ 
vested  than  the  average  merchant  or  mechan¬ 
ic?  If  he  does  whose  fault  is  it?  If  he  pays  a 
tax-bill  out  of  proportion  to  his  possessions, 
whose  fault  is  that?  If  he  is  robbed  by 
office  holders,  trusts,  etc.,  what’s  the  matter 
with  his  great  American  prerogative— his 
ballot? 

If  the  farmer  would  bear  in  mind  that  he  is 
a  part  of  the  government,  that  all  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  law-makers  and  tax-gatherers,  are 
simply  his  servants,  and  are  answerable  to 
him  for  their  official  acts,  he  probably  would 
place  a  higher  estimate  upon  his  sovereign 
self.  If  the  farmers  of  this  country  allow 
themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  tradesmen, 
oppressed  by  obnoxious  laws,  or  fail  to  get 
their  just  proportion  of  the  melon,  it  is  their 
own  fault! 

The  farmer  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
the  common  carrier  is  interested  equally  with 
the  middleman  in  keeping  him  aud  the  manu¬ 
facturer  as  far  apart  as  possible  in  order  that 
they  may  rob  both.  They  would  like  to  trans¬ 
port  the  corn  of  Kansas  and  the  wheat  of  Da¬ 
kota  to  Europe  and  return  laden  with  goods 
which  the  people  of  those  sections  are  obliged 
to  have.  There’s  money  in  it!  Are  farmers 
helping  them  to  bring  about  this  desired  state 
of  affairs?  Or,  are  farmers  working  to  get 
the  manufacturer  and  consumer  nearer  to  and 
in  direct  communication  with  themselves? 

I  hat  average  mechanic  and  workingman 
live  better  or  dress  better  than  the  average 
farmer  cannot  be  proven.  That  they  indulge 
in  more  luxuries  and  amusements  may  easily 
be  accounted  for  when  we  consider  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  aud  temptations  constantly  presented 
to  them.  That  they  derive  any  real  pleasure 
or  benefit  from  these  so-called  luxuries  and 
amusements  is  a  question,  but  that  they  have 
to  pay  for  them  is  a  fact.  A  week  among  the 
mountains,  or  even  in  the  common  country, 
in  midsummer,  would  be  accounted  a  grand 
treat  by  thousands  of  mechanics  aDd  their 
families,  but  it  is  a  luxury  comparatively 
few  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  indulge  in 
because  of  their  peculiar  hand-to-mouth  mode 
of  living.  A  week  in  a  great  city  is  a  great 
treat  to  thousands  of  farmers,  aud  it  is  a 
pleasure  fifty  out  of  every  hundred  can  in¬ 
dulge  in  at  some  time  of  the  year,  if  they 
would,  aud  never  miss  the  cost. 

As  for  the  poor,  much  abused  tree  tramp,  I 
have  met  him.  I  am  acquainted  with  him, 
and  have  besought  him  to  exhibit  his  purple 
and  fine  linen,  but  in  vain.  He  had  it  not. 
He  averages  two  suits  of  clothes;  one  where¬ 
with  to  create  au  impression  that  he  is  flush 
and  doing  an  immense  business,  and  the  other 
to  protect  his  person  while  the  first  is  being 
dusted  up  and  washed.  He  works  hard, 
walks  far,  talks  fast  ana  long,  is  dogged  and 
bulldozed,  and  threatened  with  divers  sorts 
of  extermination;  but  with  an  anxious  wife, 
a  flour  bill,  a  grocery  bill  and  a  scowling  land¬ 
lord  awaiting  his  return,  he  bravely  smiles 
and  labors  on.  He  talks  premium  pig,  fast 
“  hoss  ”  and  grand  cow  with  their  respective 
champions,  chipping  in  a  tree  note  here  and  a 
fruit  item  there,  in  the  desperate  hope  of 
booking  a  good  order  and  returning  home 
with  his  exchequer  replenished,  a  merry 
greeting  for  his  wife,  a  supercilious  smirk  for 
I  his  creditors  aud  the  general  air  of  a  capital¬ 
ist.  There  is  a  counterfeit  of  him  who  is  a 
a  bad  egg,  and  who  considers  honesty  a  poor 
policy.  His  ear-marks  are  plain.  Nip  him  in 
the  bud. 

The  writer  of  that  letter  says  the  times 
need  reforming.  Let  him  bestir  himself  and 
push  the  reform.  But  before  he  begins,  allow 
me  to  suggest  that  he  cast  the  beam  out  of 
his  own  eye. 

STOCK-WATERING  DEVICES. 

Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow,  Champaign  Univer. 
sity,  III  — It  must  have  been  3J  years  ago 
when, as  a  boy,  I  was  greatly  interested  in  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  description  of  a  device  by  which  farm 
stock  were  to  pump  water  for  themselves,  on 
the  plan  described  by  Mr.  Terry  on  page  715. 
More  complicated  devices  have  been  offered 
the  public  by  which  the  weight  of  the  animal 
caused  the  platform  to  descend,  the  motion 
being  communicated  to  a  pump  handle.  The 
objections  to  the  other  are  obvious.  The 
former  plan  has  been  tried  to  some  extent.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  why  it  is  not  good 
for  shallow  wells  and  when  there  are  but  few 
animals  to  be  watered,  or  when  they  can  be 
led  to  the  platform.  When  there  are  many 
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kept  together,  their  well  known  habit  of 
crowding  about  the  watering  tank  at  once 
suggests  a  serious  objection.  In  many  cases 
two  animals  would  get  on  the  platform  at  the 
same  time,  or  one  would  remain  until  driven 
off  by  another,  the  platform  not  having  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  run.  Any  one  who  has  seen  a 
lot  of  cattle  or  horses  standing  about  an  empty 
water  tank  will  see  what  might  often 
happen. 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair  one  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  which  attracted  much  attention  was  a 
pump  run  by  a  falling  weight  communicating 
motion  through  several  cog-wheels,  the  mo¬ 
tion  being  regulated  by  a  pendulum.  The 
plan  contemplates  winding  up  the  clock-work 
at  intervals,  the  weight  being  drawn  up  into 
a  tower  of  such  bight  as  is  necessary.  The 
statement  was  made  that  a  man  would  “wind 
up”  in  two  minutes  what  would  “run  down” 
in  an  hour.  As  shown  in  operation  the  ap¬ 
paratus  worked  nicely — that  is,  a  very  small 
quantiy  of  water  was  lifted  about  two  feet 
without  trouble.  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  favor  this  device  seemed  to  meet  with 
among  experienced  farmers.  When  applied 
to  wells  of  any  considerable  depth  and  when 
large  quantities  of  water  are  required  the 
power  required  to  move  the  weight  will  lie 
great.  Pumping  water  with  the  best  pumps 
in  such  cases  is  not  easy  work.  When  power 
is  to  be  rapidly  stored  up  for  this  work,  with 
the  addition  necessary  to  run  the  machinery, 

I  think  it  would  be  found  very  hard  work. 
If  an  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which 
the  work  could  be  done  by  horse  power  this 
objection  would  disappear,  and  the  contri¬ 
vance  would  have  the  advantage  of  not  being 
dependent  on  the  wind. 

SCISSORS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

W.  G.  W.,Tyronne,  Pa.— A  correspondent 
of  the  R.  N.-Y.  lately  mentioned  various  uses 
for  a  pair  of  scissors  in  garden  work.  There 
is  no  implement  that  I  use  oftener.  A  stout 
pair,  sharp  pointed,  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  easily  carried  in  the  hip  pocket,  serves  to 
clip  strawberry  runners  or  raspberry  canes, 
and  to  do  very  much  other  summer  pruning, 
and  helps  in  training  and  tying.  But  quite 
a  considerable  use  for  it  is  in  taking  out  sti  ay 
weeds  that  have  escaped  the  hoe  or  are  lurk¬ 
ing  under  the  shelter  of  growing  plants.  My 
ground  is  a  heavy  loam,  and  I  often  have  to 
plunge  the  point  into  the  soil  either  to  loosen 
the  surface  about  some  plant,  or  to  secure  the 
complete  extirpation  of  some  young  thistle, 
dock,  dandelion,  plantain  or  othei  stiong- 
rooted  weed.  For. this  use  the  scissors  should 
be  extra  strong  in  joint  and  rivet,  and  if  with 
projecting  riveting  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum 
when  using  the  tool  as  a  lever  in  taking  out 
spare  plants  or  weeds,  all  the  better.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  using  it  for  this  purpose  in  a 
strawberry  bed  is  that  it  is  ready  in  the  hand 
to  clip  runners  also. 

ABOUT  JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT. 

P.  S.  B.,  Fremont,  N.  Y. — 1  would  inquire 
of  those  who  have  raised  Japanese  Buckwheat 
what  has  been  their  success.  I  received  one 
quart  of  the  sged  a  year  ago  last  spring  of 
Peter  Henderson,  too  late  to  sow.  I  kept  it  and 
sowed  it  last  spring  on  just  ten  rods  of  ground. 
The  soil  was  very  rough  and  stony  and  had 
never  before  been  plowed.  Ho  manure  of 
anv  kind  was  put  on  it.  In  fact,  it  wasn  t 
given  an  ordinary  chance  for  common  buck¬ 
wheat  as  generally  sown  in  this  country.  It 
was  sowed  Ju.ie  25th  and  the  September  frost 
cut  it  when  the  tops  were  white  with  blossoms, 
and  I  harvested  just  fivabusliels.  I  am  think, 
ing  of  sowing  it  next  spring  believing  it  very 
much  better  than  the  common  kind,  the 
meats  of  grains  being  larger  than  any  kernels 
of  the  ordinary  buckwheat. 

IR.  N.-Y.  On  page  644  a  subscriber  speaks 
highly  of  this  buckwheat.  We  are  always 
ready  to  receive  information  regarding  the 
merits  of  any  grain,  fruit  or  vegetables. 


Here  is  a  man  whose  millions  are  so  many 
that,  by  the  most  profligate  extravagance— if 
he  were  inclined  to  the  excesses  of  more  gen¬ 
erous  natures — be  would  be  unable  to  endangei 
his  financial  security;  to  whom  additional 
wealth  can  be  of  no  more  practical  use  than 
tne  same  bulk  of  waste  paper,  who  deliberate¬ 
ly  concocts  a  scheme  to  use  that  wealth  so  as 
to  bring  ruin  and  suffering  upon  as  many 
people  in  as  many  walks  of  life  as  he  can  by 
any  ingenuity  compass  in  his  meshes,  and  all 
to  add  a  few  more  useless  millions  Ito  an 
enormous  fortune  that  he  only  utilizes  for  mis- 
phief.  So  speaks  our  able  contemporary  Life, 
'jo  accomplish  this  heneyoLenf  purpose,  he, 


early  in  the  summer,  begins  secretly  to  pur¬ 
chase  all  of  that  most  important  food  staple, 
wheat,  that  he  can  lay  his  covetous  hands  up¬ 
on.  So  deep  laid  is  this  scheme,  so  vast  is  his 
wealth,  and  so  large  his  commercial  experi¬ 
ence,  that  he  is  enabled  to  secure  entire  con¬ 
trol  of  the  cereal  upon  which  the  nation  so 
largely  depends  for  its  food  for  the  next  few 
weeks. 

And  now  his  sport  begins.  The  first  to  feel 
the  effects  of  his  machinations  are  his  business 
associates,  men  with  whom  he  has  held  friend¬ 
ly  relations,  whom  he  meets  daily  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  places  of  trade.  They  have  sold 
wheat  short  for  delivery  within  a  certain  time, 
and  knowing  when  that  time  expires,  the  arch 
conspirator  withdraws  the  grain  from  the 
market,  and  so  forces  a  tremendous  increase 
in  price.  The  speculators  have  got  to  fill  their 
orders,  or  else  go  to  ruin,  and  the  conspirator 
calmly  looks  on  as  they  bid  his  goods  up  far 
beyond  their  value,  and  counts  his  daily  gains 
by  the  millions. 

If  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  arch  con¬ 
spirator  only  stopped  at  that  point,  it  would 
be  brutal  enough.  But  it  does  not  stop  here. 
The  millers  begin  to  run  short  of  wheat 
wherewith  to  make  their  flour,  and  the  bakers 
run  short  of  the  flour  wherewith  their  bread 
must  be  made.  There  is  plenty  of  wheat  to 
feed  the  people,  but  the  conspirator  still  con¬ 
trols  it  at  the  ruinous  advance  in  price  he  has 
brought  about.  The  baker  is  obliged  to  pay 
the  exhorbitant  price  for  his  flour,  and  the 
small  baker,  who  bakes  for  the  poor,  must 
pay  the  most,  since  he  purchases  in  smaller 
quantities  and  is  unable  to  keep  a  stock  on 
hand. 

And  this  is  the  second  cruel  result:  In  both 
city  and  country,  where  the  very  poor  live  in 
wretchedness  and  squalor,  where  bread  is 
largely  the  food  supply  and  money  is  hardest 
to  get,  the  price  of  bread  goes  up  two  and 
three  cents  per  loaf,  or  else  the  loaf  is  reduced 
in  weight  from  three  to  four  ounces.  Many 
who  come  for  bread  go  home  without  it,  or 
purchase  stale  crusts  to  satisfy  their  hunger, 
and  the  hunger  of  innocent  children  and  help¬ 
less  invalids  in  the  tenement  houses.  Hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  and 
children  suffer  a  daily  deprivation  in  order 
that  one  man  may  add  to  his  millions. 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  con¬ 
spirator  has  brought  about  these  results  by 
strictly  legal  means,  and  that  he  has  violated 
no  commercial  statutes.  He  has  only  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  he  possessed  to 
rob  his  fellow-men  without  giving  the  law 
any  hold  upon  him.  He  has  caused  more 
actual  misery  and  suffering  in  one  week  than 
all  the  criminals  in  the  country  in  a  year,  and 
yet  his  honor  is  untainted  and  his  reputation 
unsmirched.  There  are  plenty  of  men  who 
admire  him  for  his  very  callousness  and  in¬ 
difference  to  others  in  carrying  out  a  great 
scheme.  If  he  had  climbed  into  the  window 
of  one  of  the  grain  speculators  at  night,  and 
stolen  his  watch,  the  conspirator  would  be 
disgraced  forever;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  any  greater  degree  of  moral  deprav¬ 
ity  in  obtaining  the  same  speculator’s  money 
by  legalized  hook  and  crook,  and  yielding 
him  no  return  for  it. 

After  all,  however,  the  grain  thief  is  little, 
if  any,  worse  than  the  other  capitalistic  ras¬ 
cals  of  his  time.  The  man  who  wrecks  a 
railroad  and  beggars  its  stockholders  for  his 
own  gain  is  considered  an  able  financier,  and 
he  generally  belongs  to  a  church. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  coupling  of  the  ewes  for 
the  next  year’s  crop  of  lambs.  As  the  most 
profitable  sheep  of  the  future  will  be  the  best 
mutton  sheep,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  ram 
that  will  most  successfully  cross  on  the  com¬ 
mon  sheep.  Mr.  Henry  Stewart  remarks,  in 
the  New  York  Times,  that  the  Shropshire  has 
many  points  in  its  favor  in  this  respect.  It  is 
a  large  sheep,  weighing  when  two  years  old 
and  well  fed,  180  to  240  pounds.  It  has  a  very 
useful  general-purpose  fleece,  well  suited  for 
all  kinds  of  domestic  goods,  as  flannel,  coarse 
woolen  cloths,  Homespun,  hosiery,  and  mixed 
goods  for  common  clothing.  It  is  as  hardy  as 
the  native,  has  the  black  face  which  is  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  market  as  indicative  of  the  best 
lambs  and  mutton.  Its  mutton  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  South  Down,  the  lambs  are  large, 
the  ewes  are  good  mothers  and  do  not  require 
the  rich  feeding  that  the  long-wool  breeds,  as 
the  Cotswold,  do.  The  Shropshire  has  been 
long  enough  with  us  to  have  proved  its  value 
in  all  the  points  named,  and  all  these  com¬ 
bined  make  up  an  excellent  farm  sheep. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  attempt  an  ai- 
gument  to  prove  the  value  of  sheep  as  faun 
stock.  This  goes  without  saying,  as  does  the 
cause  of  daylight.  But  it  may  be  necessary 
once  more  to  mention  that  for  the  best  results 
of  sheep  culture  the  growth  of  roots  to  some 
extent  is  indispensable.  Sheep  are  peculiar. 
They  must  have  some  succulent  food.  They 
are  essentially  pastoral,  and  in  our  long  win¬ 
ters  cpptjpjious  dry  feeding  is  injurious  to 


them.  The  quality  of  the  fleece,  too,  depends 
upon  succulent  feeding.  Lustre  is  impossible 
when  the  feeding  is  wholly  dry,  and  lustre  iD 
the  wool  indicates  softness,  strength,  and 
evenness  of  fibre.  A  sheep  should  have  at 
least  five  pounds  of  cut  roots  every  day 
through  the  winter.  Sweet  silage  might  pos¬ 
sibly  make  a  good  substitute,  but,  as  above 
observed,  the  sheep  is  very  peculiar,  and  it 
might  not  take  to  silage  as  a  cow  does.  It 
might  be  tried,  but  the  sheep  generally  makes 
a  bad  subject  for  experiment.  Roots  are 
good  for  them— are  indispensable,  in  fact;  and 
if  one  would  keep  them  successfully,  roots 
must  be  provided. 


Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
reports  in  “Bulletin  No.  2”  the  results  of 
potato  experiments  made  the  past  season,  de¬ 
signed  to  show  the  relative  value  of  “seed”  of 
different  sizes.  The  following  table  presents 
the  results  in  a  plain,  forcible  way: 


Potatoes  — Here  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the 
potato  crop  covering  20  years: 

Bushels. 

1879  . 181.626,(00 

1880  . 167,660,000 

1981 . 109.146.000 

1892  . 170  972.000 

1888 .  209,164,000 

1984  .  ...  190, M2  OHO 

1885  . 1T>,029,000 

1886  . 168,051,  <  CO 

1887  . 134,(1)0,000 

1888  . 210,000,000 


Bushels. 

1869 . 

. 193,886. (XU 

1870  . 

. 114.775.000 

197' . 

. 120,462.000 

1972 . 

. . 113.5' 6,000 

1873 . . 

. 106,099  (1)0 

18T4 . 

. 105.981, O' 1) 

1875 . 

. 166  877,000 

. 

.  124,827,000 

1877 . 

. 18". 09. ,000 

1878 . 

. 124,127,000 

In  1886,  the  last  year  reported  in  full  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  average  yield 
per  acre  wTas  73.5  bushels,  varying  from  an 
average  of  115  bushels  in  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory,  106  in  Montana,  105  in  Idaho  and 
Maine,  104  in  Vermont,  102  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  101  in  Massachusetts,  and  100  in  Rhode 
Island  to  54  in  Iowa  and  50  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas.  The  average  prices  ranged  from 
$1.10  in  New  Mexico,  and  SI. 00  in  Florida  aDd 
Arizona,  to  37  cents  in  Minnesota  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  38  cents  in  Indiana  and  Vermont,  and 
39  cents  in  Michigan,  averaging  for  the  entire 
country  46)£  cents.  The  cash  value  per  acre 
was  $34.50  ranging  from  $105  81  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  $95.44  in  Idaho,  $71.93  in  Wyoming  Ter¬ 
ritory,  $67.13  in  Florida,  $62.97  in  Rhode 
Island,  $62.  62  in  Massachusetts,  $21  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  $24  in  Nebraska,  $24.79  in  Kentucky, 
$25.38  in  Minnesota  and  $26  88  in  Wisconsin. 
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A  Year’s  Entries  On  The  Public  Do¬ 
main. — The  annual  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  shows  that  there  were  made  59,095 
each  land  entries  of  all  classes,  aggregating 
5  907,254  acres,  for  which  the  government  re¬ 
ceived  $11,203,071.  Of  these  cash  entries 
8,318  were  sales  of  lands,  subject  to  private 
entry,  1,314  were  sales  of  mineral  lands. 
14,209  were  commuted  homestead  entries, 
2,385  were  original  and  final  entries  under  the 
Desert  Laud  Act  and  152  were  sales  of  coal 
lands.  The  whole  number  of  entries  of  all 
classes,  including  Indian  lands,  made  during 
the  year  was  255,119,  embracing  24,485,833 
acres.  The  total  receipts  from  the  foregoing 
were  $13,522,185.  During  the  year  the  land 
grant  railroads  made  40,786  selections,  em¬ 
bracing  6,525,300  acres.  Under  the  school, 
swamp  land  and  other  grants  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  8,029 
selections  were  made,  covering  an  areq  of 
1,265,452  acres.  In  addition  to  the  24,485,833 
acres  entered  under*,  the  various  public  land 
laws  during  the  year,  the  area  of  commuted 
homesteads,  final  desert  entries,  final  home¬ 
steads  and  final  timber  culture  entries  aggre¬ 
gated  5,647,543  acres.  Truly  the  public 
domain  is  disappearing  at  an  enormously 
rapid  rate ! 

The  German  Hop  Crop.— It  appears  that 
this  season’s  hop  crop  in  Germany  was,  on 
purpose,  grossly  underestimated  early  in  the 
season,  hence  prices  went  up.  The  new 
monthly  report  of  the  German  Hop-Growing 
Association,  as  reviewed  in  Brads'  reefs,  says 
that  several  of  the  chief  producing  countries, 
as  Bavaria*  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Belgium  and  America,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing,  or  perhaps  exceeding,  a 
medium  harvest.  Those  which  were  below  the 
medium  are  Russia,  France,  England,  Prussia, 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  various  smaller  districts. 
Had  these  countries  produced  the  harvests 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  them  the 
supply  of  1888  would  have  been  equal  to  the 
world’s  consumption.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  and  valuations  received  the  harvest  of 
this  year  shows  a  deficit  of  5,000,000  pounds. 
The  brewers,  however,  are  for  the  most  part 
so  well  provided  with  old  and  well  preserved 
hops  of  previous  and  more  favorable  seasons 
that  the  deficit  of  the  year  1888  is  more  than 
covered.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  was  therefore  quite 
uncalled  for,  and  has  naturally  subsided.  The 
last  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
however,  indicates  that  the  aggregate  yield  in 
this  country  was  very  considerably  below  an 
average  crop. 


BOILED  DOWN  AND  REASONED. 
Henry  J?.  Alvord,  Director  of  the 


From  the  above  experiment  it  appears  that 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  seed-potatoes  used, 
the  greater  was  the  product.  And  this  was 
true  not  only  of  the  total  yield,  but  also  of 
the  product  of  merchantable  potatoes  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  so  small  as  to  bo  un¬ 
merchantable. 

The  question  arising  is,  would  it  be  econom¬ 
ical,  in  ordinary  farm  practice,  to  use  the 
quantity  of  seed  potatoes  indicated  above  as 
necessary,  provided  the  results  as  shown  by 
these  experiments  could  be  secured? 

It  appears  from  the  table  which  Prof. 
Alvord  presents  that  “it  pays”  to  use  even  the 
largest  form  of  seed  potatoes  adopted  in  his 
tests— potatoes  averaging  10  ounces  in  weight 
and  requiring  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  But  the 
most  marked  profit  is  shown  to  result  from 
planting  whole  p>otatoes  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  at  the  rate  of  18  bushels  to  the  acre . 

Prof.  Maynard,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  says  of  the  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent  apple  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  Russian 
varieties  yet  introduced.  In  time  of  ripening 
it  is  in  advance  of  the  Early  Harvest  or  Red 
Astrachan.  The  Oldenburg,  on  account  of  its 
vigor  and  growth,  productiveness  and  good 
qualities  for  both  cooking  and  the  table,  is 
gaining  in  favor  with  both  grower  and  con¬ 
sumer.  The  Gravenstein  notwithstanding 
the  many  new  varieties  introduced  and  the 
numerous  valuable  older  varieties  so  abun¬ 
dant,  still  holds  its  own,  and  even  is  gaining 
in  popularity  in  almost  every  market.  It  has 
scarcely  a  fault,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  variety  to  grow.  Sutton  Beauty  has 
been  a  long  time  in  making  its  good  qualities 
known.  Its  principal  fault  is  its  medium  size, 
but  its  many  good  qualities  of  flavor,  beauty 
and  productiveness  are  being  recognjzed. 
With  so  popular  a  variety  as  the  Baldwin  oc¬ 
cupying  the  field,  it  will  be  only  by  persistent 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  appreciate  its 
merits  that  it  will  be  largely  planted . 

Prof.  Maynard  says  that  the  foliage  of 
the  Brackmans  grape  is  very  much  like  the 
Clinton  and  entirely  free  from  mildew.  The 
grape  resembles  the  Iona  in  size,  color  and 
quality.  Ii  is  early  and  from  the  two  seasons’ 
trial  he  is  led  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
one  of  the  best  grapes  for  New  England.  It 
ripens  with  the  Delaware  and  although  not  of 
as  sugary  quality,  is  more  vinous  and  nearer 
the  perfect  grape  than  any  variety,  except  the 
Iona.  He  says  the  Cottage  has  good  foliage, 
ripens  early  and  is  of  fair  quality,  but  lacks 
vigor.  Prof.  Maynard  should  try  this  vigor¬ 
ous  variety  in  some  other  pait  of  bis  grounds. 
The  Cottage  is  nothing  if  not  vigorous.  He 

praises  the  Hayes  as  being  hardy.  The  fruit 

(white)  ripens  early  and  is  of  good  quality. 
Yes,  the  Hayes  is  a  promising  grape.  Jeffer¬ 
son  (the  superb)  is  too  late.  Jessica  is  not  of 
much  account.  Lady  Washington  is  too  late. 
Moore’sEarly  is  the  one  really  good  grape  that 
is  sure  to  ripen  in  Massachusetts.  Niagaia, 
he  says,  is  the  most  vigorous  and  productive 
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white  grape  in  cultivation.  It  is  late  in 
ripening  and  in  unfavorable  seasons  has  rotted 
badly,  but  the  foliage  has  not  been  injured 
by  mildew.  The  Niagara  is  unquestionably 
a  grand  grape  in  very  many  sections.  Pock- 
lington  is  too  late.  Vergennes  is  promising. 
Worden  is  by  far  the  best  grape  to  plant  for 
profit  in  New  England . 

Prof.  Maynard  praises  the  Marlboro  and 
Cuthbert  raspberries  roundly.  Superb  he  just¬ 
ly  characterizes  as  worthless.  He  pronounces 
the  Hopkins,  Doolittle,  Souhegan  and  Tyler 
so  much  alike  that  one  name  will  suffice  for 
all.  The  Carman  has  failed  to  show  much 
vigor  . 

Prof.  Maynard  says  of  the  Agawam  black¬ 
berry  that  after  another  season’s  trial  he  can 
report  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  very  vigor¬ 
ous  in  growth,  productive,  and  of  the  best 
quality.  It  is  not  quite  large  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  to  compete  with  such  varieties  as  the 
Wilson,  but  for  New  England  no  other  variety 
possesses  so  many  good  qualities.  It  ripens 
before  the  Snyder.  He  calls  the  Taylor  the 
most  productive  blackberry  on  the  grounds, 
but  the  fruit  ripens  later  and  the  fruit  is  not 
of  the  finest  quality.  He  prefers  Snyder.  Wa- 
chusett  bears  small  berries.  Early  Harvest, 
Early  Cluster,  Wilson  and  Wilson  Jr.  are  all 
too  tender . . . 

‘‘Those  desiring  the  good  of  the  trade  have 
entered  solemn  protest  against  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  plants  under  false  names,  an  abuse 
wnich  must  be  checked.  Further,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  disseminator  of  a  new  plant  should 
be  secured  in  the  right  of  naming  it.  The 
name  once  given  should  be  unalterable.” 

So  says  Emily  Louise  Taplin  in  Mr.  Libby’s 
Garden.  Let  us  hope  the  protest  will  have 
an  emphatic  effect  We  would  go  further 
and  protest  against  the  fondness  of  botanists 
for  changing  the  names  of  well-known  plants. 
We  can  not,  for  example,  become  reconciled 
that  the  old  generic  name  of  “Picea”  should 
be  given  to  ‘‘Abies”  and  vice  versa — the 
“common”  names  of  spruces  and  firs  remain¬ 
ing  the  same.  So  botanists  demand  that  the 
old  Ninebark  should  be  changed  from 
*“  Spiraea”  to  “Neillia”;  the  hemlock  from  Abies 
to  Tsuga;  the  Couch,  Quich  or  Quack  grass 
from  Triticum  to  Agropyrum,  and  so  on  with¬ 
out  any  end.  If  the  prime  object  of  bo  amcal 
names  is  to  oblige  people  to  keep  studying 
botauy  all  their  lives  in  unlearning  what  they 
have  learned,  and  to  render  such  names  un. 
availing  to  those  who  do  not,  then  go  ahead 
botauis  s  Rut  this  is  not  the  way  to  have  a 
dictionary  of  names  that  all  languages  shall 
understand  and  recognize . 

One  of  the  best  winter  apples  with  which 
E.  Williams,  of  New  Jersey,  is  acquainted, 
as  he  states  in  Garden  and  Forest,  is  Peck's 
Pleasant.  High-flavored,  productive,  and  a 
good  keeper,  it  very  well  fills  the  place  once 
occupied  by  the  famous  Newtown  Pippin,  a 
variety  long  since  superseded  by  others  better 
adapted  to  his  locality. 

Northern  Spy  is  also  a  fine,  high-flavored, 
winter  apple,  but  the  tree  is  rather  tardy  in 
bearing,  and  the  fruit  is  very  liable  to  grow 
imperfect,  and  rots  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
impair  its  value. 

Winesap,  a  beautiful  redapple,  of  excellent 
quality,  of  medium  size,  has  proved  one  of 
the  best  keepers. 

Yellow  Bellflower  is  also  a  fine-looking  and 
good-keeping  winter  sort.  It  seems  among 
winter  apples  what  the  Orange  is  among  au¬ 
tumn  ones,  the  chief  objection  to  it  being  its 
large  core. 

Wagener  stands  near  the  head  of  all  the 
winter  apples  Mr.  Williams  is  acquainted 
with  for  quality;  it  is  of  medium  size,  with  a 
tender,  crisp,  fine-grained  flesh . 

Teas’  Weeping  Russian  Mulberry,  among 
weeping  trees,  seems]a  desirable  novelty . 

“Vandalism!  Vandalism!”  “Sacrilege, 
sacrilege!  ’  and  the  like  are  epithets  that  Mr. 
Falconer  tells  the  American  Florist  he  often 
hears  from  the  lips  of  visitors  who  catch  him 
in  the  act  of  chopping  down  or  rooting  out 
some  choice  or  noble  tree.  But  it  must  be 
done.  The  moment  one  tree  encroaches  upon 
another,  one  of  them  has  got  to  be  cut  down 
else  both  of  them  will  be  spoiled,  for  it  is  far 
better  to  have  one  perfect  specimen  than  two 
imperfect  ones.  But  why  plant  your  trees  so 
close  to  begin  with?  For  two  reasons:  First, 
to  give  the  place  a  full  and  furnished  appear¬ 
ance,  we  must  plant  the  permanent  trees 
where  we  wish  them  to  remain,  and  between 
these,  as  nurses  and  for  temporary  effect,  we 
may  plant  many  supernumeraries  which  shall 
be  cut  down  as  soon  as  their  services  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Second,  new  trees  and 
shrubs  occur  every  year  and  we  must  have 
them,  and  if  we  keep  no  reserve  grounds  for 
such  material  we  are  obliged  to  set  them  out 
in  our  already  filled  plantations.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  bringing  m  and  always  throwing  out. . . 

A  most  trying  case  of  this  kind  is  tnis:  We 
have  a  beautiful  speejmep  pf  Ajcock’s  Spruce 


(our  only  specimen)  growing  so  near  a  weep¬ 
ing  hemlock  (our  only  specimen),  that  in 
another  year  each  will  crowd  the  other.  To 
remove  either  would  prove  a  hazardous  and 
expensive  operation.  What  shall  be  done? _ 

Charles  W.  Garfield,  so  earnest  in  his 
efforts  to  induce  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
utility  of  making  more  attractive  the  yards 
and  lawns  and  grounds  about  the  country 
home,  says,  in  the  American  Garden,  that 
farmers  and  their  wives  cannot  afford  to  be 
so  absorbed  in  the  methods  of  getting  a  living 
that  they  can  devote  no  time  to  the  enjoyment 
of  living  in  this  world.  It  were  better  not  to 
be  born  into  the  world  at  all  than  to  spend  a 
life  without  appreciating  the  attractive  things 
the  good  Lord  has  placed  here  for  us  to  en¬ 
joy . 

There  is  rest,  genuine  rest,  after  comiDg 
from  the  field,  tired  and  soiled,  to  take  a  bath, 
change  attire  and  work  among  the  flowers, 
trees  and  vegetables  about  the  house . 

The  family  usually  that  has  no  time  to  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  a  country  home  is  the 
one  that  is  the  most  wasteful  of  time:  and  the 
thrifty,  intelligent  farmers  are  the  ones  who 
have  time  to  devote  to  the  improvement  of 
the  homestead . 

Many  farmers  who  have  never  bad  time  to 
fix  up  their  premises,  and  who  have  mortgag¬ 
ed  their  lands,  could  have  much  better  afford¬ 
ed  to  expend  time  in  beautifying  the  farm  so 
it  would  have  attracted  a  purchaser,  sold  it, 
and  started  again  free  of  debt . 

The  farmer  who  can  never  find  time  to  em¬ 
bellish  his  premises  gets  the  minimum  amount 
of  assistance  from  his  children  ;  while  the 
father  who  is  willing  and  anxious  to  add  to 
the  home  those  attributes  which  gratify  bis 
family,  is  never  troubled  about  the  boys  and 
girls  wanting  to  get  away  to  work . 

The  American  Garden  for  October,  gives 
a  cozy  sketch  of  the  home  of  our  old-time 
and  much-respected  contributor,  Annie  L. 
Jack,  of  Canada.  The  same  view  was  present¬ 
ed  in  the  R.  N.  Y.  some  five  years  ago. 
The  Garden  correspondent  found  that  Mrs. 
Jack  is  the  intelligent  working  helper,  partner 
and  adviser  of  her  husband  in  his  business  of 
horticulture,  and  the  wise  head  of  a  comfort¬ 
able  garden-home  of  a  large  family  of  11  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  being  reared  in  the  paths  of 
usefulness,  and  taught  that  home  and  garden¬ 
ing  are  the  dearest  and  best  of  centers  for 
love,  interest,  usefulness  and  worldly  effort. . . 

Eugene  Semple,  Governor  of  Washington 
Territory,  in  his  annual  report,  estimates  the 
population  of  the  Territory  at  167,982,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  24,000  during  the  year.  The 
taxable  property  of  the  Territory  is  given  as 
$84,621,182,  which  is  a  gain  of  over  $65,000,000 
in  the  last  ten  years,  and  a  large  increase 
over  last  year.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
Territory  is  said  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  pros¬ 
perous  condition.  Public  lands  have  bet-n  en¬ 
tered  during  the  year  as  follows:  Original 
homestead  entries,  312,740  acres;  timber  cul¬ 
ture  entries,  89,264  acres;  cash  entries,  133, 
803  acres;  pre-emption  filings,  359.643  acres, 
coal  lands,  18,720  acres;  desert  land,  24,000 
acres,  and  timber  laud  85.600  acres . 

Experience  with  spaying  cows  on  the 
Western  ranches  indicates  that  it  doesn’t  pay 
•to  spay  old  stock.  The  cost  is  about  33  cents, 
the  market  price  of  the  spayed  and  unspayed 
cows  is  the  same  per  100  pounds,  but  the 
weight  of  the  spayed  old  cows  is  consider¬ 
ably  lighter— say,  30  to  35  pounds . 

The  attempt  to  cross  the  buffalo  with  the  cow 
appears  to  be  practically  out  of  the  question. 
Col.  C.  C.  Slaughter,  of  Texas,  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  40  to  50  cows  and  a  buffalo 
bull  for  several  years,  and  the  result  is  a  sin¬ 
gle  cross-bred  calf  which  he  is  disposed  to  re¬ 
gard  as  a  freak  of  nature.  It  grunts  like  the 
buffalo,  and  bleats  like  a  calf;  but  it  is  utterly 
wild  at  six  months  of  age,  and  won’t  allow  it¬ 
self  to  be  tied.  Two  other  Southwestern 
stockmen  claim  to  have  each  one  cross;  but 
the  value  of  such  a  cross  lies  more  in  its 

rarity  than  in  its  utility . Dehorner  Haaff 

insists  that  within  a  year  horns  will  be  the 
exception  in  many  parts  of  the  West  and  arti¬ 
ficial  polls  the  rule.  By  the  way,  the  words 
dehorning  and  dishorning  having  been  lately 
referred  to  the  Editors  of  Webster’s  Diction¬ 
ary,  they  have  decided  that  dehorning  is  the 
better  English . 
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- Life:  “  What’s  'all  this  fuss  about  raw 

material,  anyway?  Let  it  be  cooked  in  the 
heat  of  the  campaign!” 

- Idem;  “No  doubt,  he  may  seem  rather 

selfish,  but  he’s  not  such  a  fool  in  the  end — 
the  man  who’d  rather  lend  to  a  sfi  auger  than 
to  bis  qipgt  jptimate  friend.  ” 


- N.  E.  Homestead:  “‘White’  lying,  so 

called,  is  assumed  to  be  no  sin  in  the  way  of  a 
trade,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  so  many  are  addicted 
to  it.  Take  pride  in  your  boy,  not  as  a  sharp¬ 
er  and  trickster,  but  as  an  honest,  common 
sense  young  man,  who  has  learned  that  every 
man  will  be  taken  at  his  exact  value  as  a  citi¬ 
zen,  in  the  light  of  his  dealings.  ” 

- Howells  in  Harper’s:  “  He  don’t  ad¬ 
vertise  and  the  editor  is  as  independent  as  a 
lion,  you  know,  when  a  man  don’t  advertise.  ” 

- Colman’s  Rural  World:  “The  farm¬ 
ers  of  Mbsouri  have  almost  entirely  neglected 
the  cheese  industry.  Not  one  per  cent,  of  the 
cheese  consumed  in  the  State  is  made  in  it.  ” 
- Fruit  Growers’  Journal:  “Unfort¬ 
unately  the  Mills  bill  leaves  the  ‘hoss’  doctor 
on  the  free  list.  ” 

- N.  Y.  World:  “The  Rural  New- 

Yorker  potato  No.  2.  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  perfect  potato  yet  produced.  ” 

- Puck  :  “He  who  borrows  money  borrows 

trouble  with  it.  A  threadbare  coat  that  is 
paid  for  can  keep  off  the  chill  of  meeting  a 
creditor.  ” 

- Bulletin  Mass.  Agricultural  Sta" 

tion:  “Blyth  states  that  a  dose  of  ‘20  grains 
of  powdered  hellebore  root  has  caused  death, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  ten  times  that  quan¬ 
tity  has  been  taken  with  impunity,  so  that  at 
present,  it  is  quite  an  open  question  just  how 
much  may  prove  fatal.  ” 

- Christian  Union:  “  If  you  could  once 

make  up  your  mind  in  the  fear  of  God  never 
to  undertake  more  work  of  any  sort  than  you 
can  carry  on  calmly,  quietly,  without  hurry 
or  flurry,  and  the  instant  you  feel  yourself 
growing  nervous  and  like  one  out  of  breath, 
would  stop  and  take  breath,  you  would  find 
this  simple,  common-sense  rule  doing  for  you 
what  no  prayers  or  tears  could  ever  accom¬ 
plish.  ” 

- Laws  Of  Life:  “Insurance  statistics 

prove  that  while  the  average  life  of  the  moder¬ 
ate  drinker  is  but  35  1-2  years,  that  of  the 
total  abstainer  is  sixty-four  years.” 

- Harpers:  “The  impudence  of  young 

men  generally,  reflects  the  weakness  of  young 
women.” 

- “Good  manners  spring  from  a  good 

heart.” 

- Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Michigan  Agricultural 

College:  “Owing  to  agitation  through  the 
press,  legislative  action,  the  Governor’s 
annual  proclamation,  and  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  noting  the  added  beauty  given  to 
our  rural  scenery  through  the  presence  of 
trees,  and  the  further  and  still  more  convinc¬ 
ing  fact  that  farms  thus  embellished  sell  for  a 
considerably  enhanced  value;  influenced  by 
some  or  all  of  these  reasons,  tree  planting 
along  our  roadsides  and  private  drives,  and 
about  our  farm  houses  and  grounds  has  great¬ 
ly  increased  for  the  past  few  years.  Now 
there  are  thousands  of  trees  planted  each 
spring  where  there  were  tens,  ten  years  ago. 
This  is  so  emphatically  wise  that  we  may 
hope  and  expect  to  see  the  custom  continue 
and  continue  to  increase.” 

- Idem:  “The  average  cost  of  a  ton  of 

coal  put  on  the  cars,  ready  for  shipment,  is 
about  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents.  This  in¬ 
cludes  miners’  wages,  royalties  paid  by  opera¬ 
tors,  intei-est  on  investments,  wear  and  tear, 
etc.  The  freight  on  it  is  about  a  half  a  cent 
per  ton  per  mile.  That  would  make  a  ton  of 
coal,  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mine  cost 
$1.70.  Give  the  miner  a  profit  of  fifty  cents, 
the  dealer  fifty  cents  and  the  carman  who  de¬ 
livers  it  the  same  and  the  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  would  be  only  $3.20.  It  should  retail 
for  not  more  than  $3.50.” 


LOG  CABIN  GRANDMOTHERS. 


An  Indiana  doctor  has  recently  discovered 
in  a  common  weed  whose  medicinal  qualities 
have  never  before  been  suspected,  a  valuable 
remedy  for  bowel  disorders. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  strange  about 
this  fact. 

Nothing. 

And  yet  the  very  simplicity  of  the  new  dis¬ 
covery  would,  with  some,  seem  to  throw  just 
doubt  upon  its  power.  To  make  it  one  has  only 
to  pour  hot  water  over  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
In  its  preparation  no  vast  chemical  works  and 
appliances  are  required. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  since  such  plainly 
prepared  remedies  are  accounted  as  of  such 
great  merit  in  these  days,  that  such  wonder¬ 
ful  results  attended  our  grandmothers,  whose 
teas  and  infusions  of  roots  and  herbs  and  bal¬ 
sams  have  exerted  so  great  an  influence  in  the 
maintenance  of  health  and  life? 

Certainly  not? 

The  greatest  pieces  of  machinery  strike  us 
most  by  their  exceeding  simplicity. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  grandmother’s 
remedies  was  their  freshness  and  simplicity* 
Every  autumn  found  the  little  Log  Cabin 
abundantly  supplied  with  fresh  leaves,  roots 
herbs  and  balsams,  which  were  carfully  dried 
and  prepared  and  laid  away  for  use.  Dread¬ 
ing  to  call  a'doctor' because  of  the  expensive¬ 
ness  of  his  far-made  trips,  they  immediately 
gave  attention  to  the  disease  and  routed  it  be¬ 
fore  it  had  gained  a  foothold. 

The  old  Log  Cabin  grandmother,  in  cap  and 
high  tucked  gown,  and  perchance  bespectacled 
in  rough  silver,  herweary  feet  encased  in  “hum 
made”  slips,  is  the  dear  sweet  nurse  who  rises 
to  the  view  of  many  a  man  and  woman  to-day 
as  the  early  years  of  life  pass  in  retrospect 

The  secrets  of  grandmother’s  medicines  were 
rapidly  being  forgotten  and  the  woi’ld  was  not 
growing  in  the  grace  of  good  health.  To  re¬ 
store  the  lost  art  of  log  cabin  healing  has  been 
for  years  the  desire  of  a  well  known  philan¬ 
thropist  in  whose  ancestral  line  were  eight 
“goodly  physicians”  of  the  old  style,  men  who 
never  saw  a  medical  college  save  in  the  woods, 
nor  a  “medical  diploma”  except  that  inscribed 
on  the  faces  of  healthy  and  long  lived  patients. 
Much  time  and  money  was  expended  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  old  formulae,  which  to  day  are  put 
forth  as  “Log  Cabin  remedies,” — sarsaparilla, 
hops  and  buchu,  cough  and  consumption, and 
several  others,  by  Warner,  whose  name  is  fam 
ous  and  a  standard  for  medical  excellence  all 
over  the  globe.  These  oldest, newest  and  best 
preparations  have  been  recognized  as  of  such 
superexcellence  that  to-day  they  can  be  found 
with  all  leading  dealers. 

When  Col.  Ethan  Allen  was  making  historv 
along  our  northern  frontier  during  the  revolu 
tion,  Col.  Seth  Warner,  the  fighting  Sheridan 
of  that  army,  who  was  a  skillful  natural  doctor, 
used  many  such  remedies,  notably  like  the 
Log  Cabin  extract,  sarsaparilla  and  cough  and 
cousumption  remedy,  among  the  soldiers  with 
famous  success. 

They  are  a  noble  inheritance  which  we  of 
to-day  may  enjoy  to  the  full,  as  did  our  fore 
fathers,  and  using,  reap,  as  did  they,  the  har¬ 
vest  of  a  life  full  of  days  and  full  of  usefull- 
ness. 


2000  HORSES  WANTED! 

With  Heaves  or  Oonvbg,  to  take  Heave  ami 
Cough  Capsules.  50c.  a  box— 20  doses;  sure  cure. 
Sent  by  mail,  securely  packed,  on  receipt  of  price,  or 
ask  your  Druggist  to  procure  them  for  you.  Made  by 
a  reliable  company  organized  under  laws  of  State  of 
Maine.  $50,000  capital.  Can  be  procured  through 
Portland  Wholesale  House,  or  direct 

AUBURN  DRUG  «fc  CHEMICAL  CO., 

AUBURN,  MAINE. 


- Orange,  Co.  Farmer:  “Of  all  the  ques¬ 
tionable  commodities  which  people  eat  in 
these  days,  canned  corn-beet  takes  the  lead, 
rivaling  hog  butter  successfully.  If  those 
w  ho  eat  it  could  see  the  kind  of  cattle  which 
are  killed  for  the  purpose,  only  the  pangs  of 
hunger  would  make  them  continue  its  use. 
Old  bulls  and  old  cows,  many  of  them  dis¬ 
eased,  are  said  to  form  a  large  part  of  this 
product.” 


Horslord’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Relieves  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion. 

— Adv. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$6  75. 

RIR.ESS2.25 
PISTOLS  75c 


All  kinds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  yo 
buy  send  stamp  foi 
Catalogue.  Addres. 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT. 

1  HO  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 


OXFORD  DOWN  8HEEPI 

“  Ellenborough  ”  Flock  makes  another  importa¬ 
tion  necessary  this  season.  Selections  of  yearling 
Rams  and  Ewes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Tread¬ 
well,  the  acknowledged  leading  breeder,  and  best 
Judge  in  England.  Oxfords  are  the  largest  of  the 
black  faced  breeds  (rams  weigh  425  lbs,),  are  heaviest 
shearers,  and  will  outlive  "tree  wool.”  At  the  last 
Smithtleld,  London,  Fat  Stock  Show,  Oxfords  von 
champion  prize  for  best  mutton  sheep  ar  the  show , 
and  were  considered  the  best  class  at  the  la«t  areal 
“  Royal.”  Address  F.  C.  GOLDSBOROUGH. 

Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland. 


lUtettatmntiSi 


MAKE  HENS  LAV 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
ft  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol< 
era  and  g.11  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mall  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
3S  eta.  In  stamps.  2Ja-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mall. 
$120,  Six  cana  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $8. 
f-8.  JOhaaon  &  Os*.,  P,  O.  Box 81 18,  Boston,  Mass. 

»  »  -•  „ •  ,  •  •  „  .■ i  i  \  r%  ,,  .  .  .  ,*  WBf 


ItOUGH-COATED  COLLIES. 

Pups  sired  by  our  best  stud  dogs,  full  pedigreed, 
and  entitled  to  registry.  Prices  Low.  Personal 
inspection  requested. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.. 

Philadelphia,  Pq.. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1888. 


“Mark  Where  She  Stands.” 


There  was  a  great  abundance  of  straw  and 
plenty  of  hay  and  grain  on  the  place;  but 
there  was\a  screw  loose  in  the  shelter  and  care. 
Never  mind  dollars  Zand  cents,  how  could 
a  man  enjoy  his  own  warm  bed  with  those 
poor  animals  exposed  to  cold  and  storm? — 
T.  B.  Terry,  page  756. 

- -♦««■♦■  » - 

The  next  R.  N  .-Y. seedling  potato  to 
be  introduced  will  be  the  No.  4,  prob¬ 
ably.  The  quality  is  very  fine,  and  it 
is  the  greatest  yielder  we  have  ever 
raised. 


“  When  hens  are  overfed,  some  that  have  a 
tendency  to  fatten  quickly  will  become  fat 
sooner  than  others,  and  yet,  if  they  are  in 
the  yard  with  the  laying  hens,  they  will  eat 
just  as  much  and  become  fatter.  The  hens 
that  are  laying  will  then  have  to  produce  all 
the  profit,  and  often  the  whole  flock  is  con 
demned  as  unprofitable  because  one  half  of 
them  are  non  producers,  though  the  others 
may  be  among  the  best  layers  to  be  found. — 
P.  H.  Jacobs,  page  757. 

_ -  ^  1  ■■■■  ■  ■  ~ 

Now,  lady  friends,  each  and  all,  sit 
right  down  and  write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  card  and  add  “For  the 
Women’s  Potato  Contest,”  and  then  mail  it 
to  the  R.  N.-Y.  The  larger  the  number 
who  engage  in  the  contest,  the  greater 
the  number  of  presents  we  shall  strive  to 
secure.  We  want  each  deserving  contes¬ 
tant  to  receive  a  souvenir. 

— - - 

A  friend  in  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  writes  the 
following: - 

“The  article  beginning  ‘ Some  of  the  simp¬ 
lest  things  in  life  are  the  hardest  to  learn,'' 
in  the  Rural  of  October  '3rd — Editorial 
page — would  bear  repetition  indefinitely,  at 
the  head  of  the  editorial  columns  at  that" 

- - ^  <«-»  - 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  one  of  our 
farm  contemporaries  that  has  the  good  of 
agriculture  at  heart  ( and  is  there  one  that 
has  not?)  will  join  "the  R.  N.-Y.  in  giving 
a  cordial  publicity  to  the  “Women’s 
Potato  Contest.”  It  would  be  a  first-rate 
idea  if  the  wives  of  the  editors  of  our  es¬ 
teemed  contemporaries  would  enter  the 
lists — would  it  not? 

“  There  is  scarcely  a  good  farmer  who  has 
not  a  decided  leaning  to  some  one  part  of  the 
business,  and  this  is  the  part  he  will  be  likely 
to  excel  in,  and  make  most  profitable.  In 
a  specialty  it  is  easy  to  make  a  reputation 
which  is  worth  money.  In  general  farming 
that  is  not  so  easy." — Bucephalus 

Brown,  page  756. 

- ■»■>«  ♦  - 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  wives  of  the 
directors  of  our  experiment  stations  will 
send  in  their  names  as  competitors  for  the 
“Women’s  Potato  Contest.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  ’s  cross-bred  and  hybrid 
wheats  have  made  a  fine  growth  and  gone 
into  winter-quarters  m  fine  condition. 
The  plots  will  be  mulched  with  fine  ma  - 
nure  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  frozen. 


There  is  manifestly  a  growing  appre- 
ciaton  for  the  better  class  of  hardy  shrubs. 
That  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  That  is  one  of 
the  changes  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  earnestly 
worked  to  bring  about  during  many 
years. 


In  a  farm  contemporary  we  see  two  ad¬ 
vertisements  side  by  side.  One  is  of  the 
Lawson  pear  with  an  illustration;  the 
other  is  of  the  Comet  pear  with  an  illus¬ 


tration.  The  illustrations  are  unlike,  the 
names  are  unlike;  and  yet  both  illustra¬ 
tions  and  both  names  stand  for  the  same 
variety  of  pear.  Is  this  fair  to  the  buying 
public?  Can  nurserymen  justify  this 
confusion  of  names,  this  imposition  upon 
purchasers? 


The  well  known  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer, 
who  was  present  at  the  potato  contest, 
writes  as  follows,  under  date  of  Oct.  4th: 

“  I  fully  agree  with  you,  as  to  the  po¬ 
tato  contest,  and  do  not  have  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Flea-beetles  the  yield  would  have  been  a 
thousand  bushels  to  the  acre ;  but  even  as 
it  was,  the  way  Number  2  turned  out 
was  glorious.  Now  if  you  will  allow  me 
a  friendly  suggestion,  in  making  your  cal¬ 
culations  for  next  year’s  contest,  do  not 
plant  a  smaller  piece  of  ground  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre:  half  an  acre  would  be 
better,  but  a  quarter  will  do.” 


The  man  who  buys  eggs  by  the  barrel 
in  Western  New  York,  ships  them  to  New 
Jersey,  unpacks  them,  puts  them  up  in 
neat  baskets,  and  sells  them  for  “fresh 
Jersey  eggs,”  is  a  fraud  and  a  dangerous 
character.  He  not  only  kicks  his  own 
reputation  out  of  doors,  but  he  brings  dis¬ 
credit  upon  his  neighbors..  The  injury 
this  man  does  to  a  locality  is  now  being 
done  to  the  nation  by  some  selfish  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  cheese  merchants,  according 
to  reports  from  London.  Certain  unscrup¬ 
ulous  dealers  are  practicing  a  fraud  that 
will  seriously  injure  the  sale  of  American 
cheese  unless  steps  are  taken  to  stop  it. 
The  scheme  is  to  procure  skim-milk 
cheeses  and  brand  them  with  a  fictitious 
factory  mark  containing  the  words  “full 
cream.”  These  goods  have  been  sold 
upon  the  English  markets,  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  fraud  of  course  calls  out  a 
wholesale  condemnation  of  American 
cheese.  It  is  a  shame  that  a  few  rascals 
can  thus  injure  the  reputation  of  honest 
men. 


THANKSGIVING  PROCLAMATION. 


THE  RURAL’S  THANKSGIVING 
NUMBER  will  please  everybody. 
It  will  be  like  a  genuine  old  New  England 
Thanksgiving  dinner;  the  feast  will  be 
wholesome,  sound,  appetizing  and  merry. 
Our  contributors  are  going  to  write  in 
the  line  of  these  suggestions: 

“1.  What  special  form  or  garden  oper¬ 
ation  has  been  particularly  pleasant  and 
profitable  during  the  past  year  ? 

2.  What  operation  has  given  such  re¬ 
sults  that  you  never  will  try  it  againt 
3.  Name  a  few  things  your  neighbors 
have  fo  be  thankful  for  and  yet  don't  real¬ 
ize  (we  take  it  for  granted  that  you  can  see 
blessings  that  your  neighbors  possess,  tha 
you  can't  see  at  home ! 

Now,  then,  we  want  to  invite  all  our 
folks  to  the  dinner.  If  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  on  any  of  these  points,  let’s 
have  the  report.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
think  such  things  over.  Let’s  all  think 
together. 


JAPAN  CHESTNUTS. 


MR.  N.  HALLOCK,  who  has  had 
more  experience  with  raising  and 
fruiting  seedling  Japan  chestnuts  than 
any  other  individual  we  know  of,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  a  week  or  so  ago  in  these 
columns  as  being  somewhat  less  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  them  now  than  he  was  some  years 
ago.  But  we  hope  he  will  continue  the 
good  work.  We  know  that  most  of  these 
trees  bear  at  an  early  age ;  we  know  that 
they  are  dwarfs  and  that  the  average  size 
of  the  nut  is  much  larger  than  that  of  our 
American  chestnuts.  We  further  know 
that  owing  to  a  bitter  skin,  the  quality 
is  inferior.  But  there  is  one  exception 
we  believe.  The  Paragon  (so  named)  has 
every  appearance  of  being  a  Japan  chest¬ 
nut  as  judged  by  the  leaves  and  stems, 
which  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of 
either  the  Spanish  or  American.  The 
nuts,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  sent  to 
us,  are  one- third  larger  than  the  largest 
Americans,  while  the  quality  is  fully  as 
good.  The  tree;  is  a  dwarf,  and  grafted 
trees  are  prone  to  commence  bearing  the 
second  or  third  year.  A  single  tree  of 
this  variety  planted  last  spring  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  bore  both  male  and  female 
flowers,  which,  of  course,  were  removed. 

If  this  one  variety  should  be  the  only 
outcome  of  cultivating  the  Japan  chest¬ 
nut,  we  should  feel  fairly  rewarded  for 
the  100  failures.  But  we  have  still  before 
us  the  possibilities  that  may  come  from 
crosses  as  well  as  the  hope  that  other 
self-seedlings  may  equal  or  excel  the  Para¬ 
gon  in  the  size  and  quality  of  its  nuts, 


while  still  preserving  its  dwarf  form  and 
early- bearing  proclivity. 


THE  GRANGE. 


THE  National  Grange  will  hold  its  22d 
Annual  convention  at  Topeka,  Kansas, 
on  November  14.  This  association  of  farm¬ 
ers  was  organized  on  December  4, 1867,  at 
Washington  D.  C.  After  a  slow  growth 
for  the  first  few  years,  it  began  to  boom 
in  1878,  when  18,000  subordinate  Granges 
were  organized.  In  1874  no  less  than 
11,841  more  were  organized,  2,239  in 
February  alone.  It  was  then  at  the 
hight  of  its  general  popularity,  and  politi¬ 
cians  and  other  designing  men  with  selfish 
ends  in  view  sought  its  influence,  and 
these  together  with  some  honest  but  un¬ 
wise  enthusiasts  diverted  it  from  its  ori¬ 
ginal  purposes  in  some  places.  Crude  and 
impractical  business  schemes  were  started 
and  harmful  affiliations  were  formed,  and 
soon  a  reaction  set  in,  and  false  prophets 
foretold  its  speedy  collapse.  Its  original 
purposes  were  excellent,  however,  and  its 
foundation  was  solid,  and  after  the  excres¬ 
cences  of  rapid  growth  had  been  cut  off  and 
a  rigorous  weeding  process  had  been  prac¬ 
ticed,  its  growth  became  steady  and 
healthy,  and  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  most 
beneficial,  influential  and  widely  spread 
organizations  in  the  country.  It  flour¬ 
ishes  in  every  State  and  Territory  of 
the  Union.  It  offers  the  benefit  of 
social  intercourse  and  advancement, 
of  mutual  instruction  and  of  combined  ef¬ 
fort  to  every  member  of  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  who  may  join  it.  It  has  already 
done  a  great  deal  in  securing  State  and 
National  legislation  and  reforms  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers,  and  it  promises  to  do 
a  great  deal  more.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  secular  organization  has 
done  so  much  for  the  social,  intellectual, 
moral  and  material  advancement  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  and  there  is  none 
to  which  the  Rural  more  heartily  wishes 
success  and  wider  influence  than  to  the 
Grange. 


THE  POTATO  RACKET. 


THERE  is  not  one  as  yet  to  accept  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  potato  challenge.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising.  Is  not  there  one  among  its  read¬ 
ers  that  is  willing  to  take  the  chances  of 
being  obliged  to  donate  $100  to  some 
charitable  object  and  at  the  same  time 
promote  a  very  important  agricultural  in¬ 
terest?  “The  plot  is  too  small”  it  is  said 
by  some.  Ah,  yes.  Small  as  it  was  the 
R.  N.-Y.  failed  to  raise  at  the  rate  of  700 
bushels  to  the  acre.  And  now  it  proposes 
to  more  than  double  the  area  and  to  lake 
every  chance  against  insects ,  droughts,  blight 
and  every  other  possible  cause  of  failure. 
If  we  had  won  the  contest  the  past  season, 
we  should  feel  less  surprise  that  there  is 
no  one  who  cares  to  pick  up  the  guantlet 
for  another  trial.  The  one  first  object  of 
this  contest  is  to  show  what  may  Redone 
on  one-fortieth  of  an  acre.  If,  then,  so 
large  a  crop  of  potatoes  can  be  economi¬ 
cally  raised  upon  a  small  area,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  plain  that  it  would  pay  farmers  to 
prepare  additional  land  so  as  to  secure 
upon  an  extended  area  just  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  that  exist  on  the  smaller  one. 
We  beg  to  say  that  we  have  very  little 
patience  with  those  croakers  who  sit  in 
their  editorial  chairs  and  exclaim  “It  is 
child’s  play.”  “If  the  Rural  fellow 
wants  to  show  that  he  can  raise  700  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  on  an  acre,  let  him  do  it.” 
Out  upon  you  lazy  editors!  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  or  any  other  farmer  can  take 
an  acre  of  run-down  soil  (such  as  ours  is) 
and  make  it  yield  such  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  potatoes  the  first  season?  Can’t 
you  give  us  a  little  time  to  improve  our 
land ;  to  put  it  in  such  a  condition  that 
such  a  field  would  be  among  the  possibili¬ 
ties?  We  have  no  such  land  at  present. 
But  others  have  or  may  have  and  our  con¬ 
test  plot  is  going  to  show  them  what  they 
may  do  with  it  as  we  confidently  believe. 
Read  the  letters  of  those  who  have  tried 
the  system.  No  one  has  as  yet  raised  700 
bushels  to  the  acre,  but  nearly  every  one 
writes  that  the  Trench  System  pays  and 
that  they  propose  to  plant  their  potatoes 
next  year  by  that  method. 

We  have  acre  upon  acre  of  splendid 
land  at  the  Rural  Farm  (Long  Island) 
upon  which  the  trial  might  be  made. 
But  it  is  a  sandy,  leachy  soil,  and  we 
have  never  known  a  season  during 
which,  at  one  time  cj  other,  potatoes 
were  not  checked  in  their  growth  by 
drought.  A  greater  yield  than  300 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  there  practically 
impossible. 

Now,  gentle,  considerate  benevolent 
editors,  give  us  a  year  or  so  to  prepare 
an  acre  of  our  poor,  uneven  soil  at  the 


River  Edge  place.  Then  we  will  try  to 
raise  700  bushels  on  a  measured  acre . 
Until  then,  good  croakers,  don’t  crush  us 
with  your  scowls  or  ridicule.  Instead 
of  talking  about  “baby  plots”  and 
“child’s  play,”  see  if  you  can’t  take  the 
view  that  some  good  may  come  out  of  the 
business. 

Years  ago,  we  raised  an  immense  yield 
of  corn  on  a  small  plot  and  reported  it  in 
these  columns. 

“Nonsense,”  cried  the  stern  editors. 
“It can’t  be  done  on  an  acre!”  The  very 
next  year  we  raised  on  five  acres  over  550 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  or  110  bushels  to 
the  acre.  It  was  done  with  fertilizers, 
by  level  cultivation,  and  shallow  culti¬ 
vation  and  by  drill  planting — a  combin¬ 
ation  which  we  called  the  “Rural’s 
Method.”  Thousands  have  since  adopted 
it;  the  farm  press  now  [advocate it.  But 
the  Rural  is  forgotten  in  the  matter. 
Still  it  did  a  good  square  piece  of  work 
for  agriculture.  And  we  are  doing- 
another  good  piece  of  work  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  think  so 
by  the  Seven-IIundred-Bushel- Potato 
Racket.  Just  wait! 


BREVITIES. 


One  Thousand  Dollars. 

Anent  tbe  Woman’s  Potato  Contest:  llBis 
dat  qui  cito  dat.  ” 

We  want  a  souvenir  for  every  woman  that 
raises  an  unusually  large  yield. 

Can  anybody  tell  us  of  a  better  winter- 
green  food  for  hens  than  cabbage? 

Use  dung  on  land  tbe  year  before  it  is  given 
to  potato  culture,  not  the  same  year. 

A  number  of  good  farmers  are  going  to  tell 
our  readers  about  the  new  machines  they  saw 
at  the  fairs.  Let  us  hear  more  about  the  ma¬ 
chinery  you  would  like  to  have. 

Last  week  the  price  of  Concord  grapes  was 
a  trifle  higher  than  that  of  fine  Catawbas. 
The  reason  is  that  Concords  are  getting 
scarce  and  Catawbas  are  growing  abundant. 

A  slice  of  potato  shows  that  the  cells, 
though  largely  made  up  of  water,  contain 
starch.  When  the  potato  is  cooked  the  starch 
swells  and  this  is  what  we  call  “mealiness”  in 
the  potato. 

What  do  you  think  about  the  effort  to 
“save  the  pomace?”  Mr.  Russell’s  article 
gives  information  that  many  of  our  readers 
have  been  asking  for.  Are  the  seeds  wasted 
at  your  cider  mill? 

It  is  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion,  ladies,  that 
those  of  you  who  do  something  towards  fitting 
your  one-fortieth  of  an  acre  before  winter  sets 
in,  will  have  something  of  an  advantage 
over  those  who  do  not. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  has  sent  us  a  sample 
of  clover  silage  of  excellent  quality  and  in 
splendid  condition.  We  fed  it  to  horses  and 
cows.  Prof.  H.  is  advocating  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  the  clover  plant  in  the  silo. 

The  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show  will  be  held  at 
Chicago,  November  13-22.  We  hope  many  of 
our  readers  will  attend.  The  beef  breeder,  the 
beef  fattener  and  the  beef  consumer  will  all 
find  something  to  instruct  them  at  this  show. 

Among  our  trials  of  the  past  season  of  new 
vegetables  was  one  of  the  Endive-leaved  celery. 
It  grows  about  five  inches  high  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  little  stems  and  luxuriant  leaves. 
The  leaves  when  blanched  are  said  to  be  use¬ 
ful  for  salads.  That  may  be  true.  But  we 
shall  not  try  this  new  celery  again. 

It  is  not  positively  known  whether  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  increased  or  not  by  selecting  seed- 
tubers  from  tbe  most  productive  hills.  So  far 
as  the  Rural  knows,  the  N.  Y.  Experiment 
Station  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  first  insti¬ 
tuting  experiments  to  find  out — thus  farwith 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  most  productive  hills. 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  without  our  having 
a  call  for  Willard’s  work  on  dairying.  The 
impression  seems  to  be  general  that  we  are 
handling  this  book.  This  is  an  error.  We  do 
not  sell  anything  but  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  right 
kind  of  a  book  on  dairying,  authentic,  w'ell- 
written  and  timely,  would  have  a  good  sale. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Prof.  Samuel  John¬ 
son,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  has 
been  feeding,  for  experiment  purposes,  steers 
of  the  different  breeds,  keeping  careful 
records  of  all  important  data.  It  is  expected 
that  these  steers  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show.  They  will  also  be 
slaughtered  at  that  time  and  their  carcasses 
judged  by  experts. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  just  refused 
the  advertisement  of  The  American  Family, 
which  claims  to  be  a  home  publication,  pub¬ 
lished  at  169  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 
It  offers  to  give  away  free  50,000  solid  gold 
watches  to  its  subscribers,  and  as  many  more 
as  may  be  needed,  as  each  person  who  may 
send  the  concern  $1.00  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  solid  gold  14-carat  watch  and 
the  paper  for  one  year.  The  means 
by  which  it  will  be  able  to  be  so 
generous  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
advertised  by  Swindler  Gardner,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Chicago  and  Memphis, in  connection  with 
his  bogus  publications  in  those  cities  for  the 
last  half  dozen  years.  The  Rural  has  de¬ 
nounced  all  of  Gardner’s  frauds  as  they  ap¬ 
peared,  and  it  now  denounces  this.  Inquiry 
at  the  address  given  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
concern  has  no  office  there;  but  that  it  re¬ 
ceives  its  mail  in  another  part  of  the  city.  Of 
course,  Rural  readers  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  even  if  they  see  its  advertisement  in 
quite  respectable  journals  or  even  in  religious 
periodicals. 
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SAVE  THE  POMACE. 


T.  S.  RUSSELL. 


Apple  seed  as  profitable  as  clover  seed;  sev¬ 
eral  ways  of  collecting  it;  pomace  as  a 
fertilizer;  raising  seedling  apple  trees  for 
sale. 


After  passing  the  apple  pomace  through 
the  re- press  process  recently  described  in  the 
Rural,  it  will  be  in  quite  a  different  condition 
from  what  it  was  when  first  it  left  the  press. 
The  acids  are  all  removed  and  if  intended  for 
food  or  fertilizer  its  value  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  there 
is  as  good  a  market  for  apple  seed  as  there  is 
for  clover  seed ;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless, 
and  the  prices  for  each  are  similar,  ranging 
from  $4  to  $8  per  bushel,  in  any  quantity.  I 
have  received  frequent  orders,  ranging  as 
high  as  500  bushels,  from  one  firm.  Of  course, 
if  all  cider  mills  would  save  the  seed  there 
would  be  an  over-supply  and  consequently 
prices  would  be  so  low  that  the  seed  could  not 
be  produced  for  them;  but  this  will  not  be 
done;  so  if  anybody  wants  to  save  some  seed, 
and  he  has  good  water  privileges,  so  that  he 
can  arrange  matters  conveniently,  here  is  one 
way  to  do  it. 

A  stream  of  water  is  essential  in  the  apple 
seed  business.  Construct  a  V-shaped  hopper, 
as  shown  in  Figs  376-377,  varying  the  length 
according  to  the  amount  of  pomace  you  de" 
sire  to  handle  and  your  water  supply,  etc. 
Make  the  hopper  of  wood  or  galvanized 
iron  water-tight,  say  four  feet  square  at  the 
top  and  six  inches  by  four  feet  at  the  bottom, 
and  four  feet  deep.  Make  one  side  of  the 
hopper  double  and  allow  it  to  extend  above  at 
least  six  inches,  space  between  the  double 
walls  one  inch.  Let  this  double  wall  extend  half, 
way  across  the  bottom,  and  leave  a  one-inch 
opening  in  the  inside  bottom  in  the  middle. 
Now  make  a  sieve  of  copper  wire-cloth  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  mesh,  that  will  fit  snugly 
two  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  hopper. 
Fasten  it  down  on  cleats  with  a  button  so 
that  it  can  be  removed  easily.  Now  cause  a 
stream  of  water  to  pass  down  the  double  wall 
of  the  hopper  and  through  the  bottom 
through  the  sieve  When  it  begins  to  over¬ 
flow  have  your  pomace  loosened  up  and  throw 
in  a  few  scoopfuls;  stir  it  a  little.  The  seed 
will  all  settle  to  the  bottom  and  the  pomace 
will  float  off  with  the  overflow  After  oper¬ 
ating  this  way  a  short  time,  turn  off  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  and  by  means  of  a  two- inch  plug 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  drain  it  dry  and 
lift  out  the  sieve  of  seed  and  proceed  again  as 
before.  This  small  device  will  clean  from 
three  to  five  bushels  per  day.  Now  spread 
the  seed  in  the  shade  to  dry,  and  if  it  is  not 
entirely  clean  it  can  be  run  through  a  wind¬ 
mill  and  cleaned  ready  for  market.  Drying 
quickly  in  the  sun  or  otherwise  will  discolor 
the  seeds  and  frequently  crack  them.  Let¬ 
ting  the  pomace  lie  in  large  piles  to  heat  will 
spoil  the  seed ;  if  the  grater  is  very  fine,  it  cuts 
and  spoils  them.  Seedling  apples  furnish  the 
most  and  best  seeds. 

The  seeds  can  be  sold  to  any  of  our  large 
seedsmen  or  direct  to  the  nurserymen.  A  de¬ 
vice  similar  to  the  one  described,  was  claimed 
to  be  patented  some  years  ago,  but  I  think  the 
claim  is  doubtful. 

Another  more  simple  process  is  after  the 
plan  of  gold  washing,  as  shown  at  Fig.  378. 
Make  a  trough  18  inches  wide  and  six  inches 
deep;  place  partitions  across  the  bottom, 
about  every  15  inches.  They  should  be  three 
inches  high,  and  the  length  of  trough— 16  feet. 
Now,  place  the  trough  so  that  a  stream  of  wa¬ 
ter  will  flow  rapidly  through  or  over  it;  throw 
the  pomace  in  at  the  highest  point,  and  as  the 
water  washes  through  it,  the  seeds  will  lodge 
behind  the  cross-partitions,  from  which  they 
can  be  removed  by  stopping  the  flow  of  water 
and  turning  the  trough  over  on  the  platform 
or  floor. 

Either  of  these  devices  will  allow  the  opera¬ 
tor  to  still  save  the  pomace  by  causing  it  to 
drop  from  the  seed-washer  on  a  wooden 
screen,  thus  permitting  the  water  to  escape. 
The  pomace  should  now  be  carted  to  a  suitable 
place  where  it  may  be  piled  in  heaps  and 
mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  stable  manure, 
leaf  mold,  ashes,  decayed  vegetation,  lime, 
anything  and  everything  that  will  rot.  Have 
this  heap  of  refuse  forked  over  half  a  dozen 
times  from  fall  to  spring,  and  apply  it  to 
grain  crops  or  fruit  trees,  on  gravel  or  sandy 
land,  and  if  the  result  will  be  as  good  as  it 
has  been  with  me,  the  pomace  will  never 
again  be  considered  a  nuisance. 

Then,  here  is  another  plan  to  get  cash  out 
of  the  pomace.  Prepare  a  piece  of  good,  rich, 
loose  soil  that  is  free  from  stones  or  roots. 
Plow  and  pulverize  it  to  a  depth  of  10  or  13 


inches.  Now  make  flat  furrows  about  two  in¬ 
ches  deep  and  six  inches  broad,  and  three  feet 
apart;  take  fresh  pomace  and  scatter  it 
thickly  in  these  furrows  and  cover  with  one 
inch  of  soil.  Do  this  before  winter.  Next 
spring  the  seed  will  come  up,  and  now  comes 
thinning  out  to  about  two  inches  apart,  and 
careful  weeding  and  plowing  until  fall.  These 
seedling  apple  treess,will  be  from  one  to  three 
feet  high,  with  nice,  straight  roots  13  inches 
long,  and  there  will  be  from  200,000  to  500,000 
on  every  acre  thus  planted,  that  will  sell 
readily  for  from  $4  to  $6  per  1,000.  Talk  to 
any  leading  nurserymen  about  it,  aud  see  how 
quickly  you  can  contract  for  all  you  desire  to 
raise. 


HUSKING  CORN. 


PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SANBORN. 


Husking  does  not  increase  the  nutritive 
value  of  com  while  it  involves  three-fold 
expense,  amounting  to  27  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  a  bushel;  does  husking  pay ? 
Better  use  the  whole  plant  unhusked  for 
feed  like  Timothy  hay,  properly  balancing 
the  ration  with  other  foods;  analysis  of 
com;  great  value  of  corn  stover;  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  demands  discussion. 


In  connection  with  my  suggestions  in  the 
Rural  regarding  binding  grain  or  the  use  of 
the  reaper,  I  remarked  that  husking  corn  is 
a  question  of  farm  economy  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  farmer.  I  am  asked  to 
explain  what  I  meant  by  this  assertion. 

Husking  is  a  mechanical  operation  which 
adds  no  nutrition  to  the  corn  or  fodder,  but 
involves  a  threefold  cost,  These  costs  are, 
first,  labor,  which  is  a  variable  amount,  de¬ 
pending  upon  whether  the  fodder  is  saved 
and  the  method  by  which  it  is  saved.  If  the 
fodder  is  not  saved,  the  cost  will  be  three 
cents  a  bushel  for  husking  and  cribbing,  and 
on  the  assumption  that  corn  sells  for  30  cents 
a  bushel— this  is  above  the  average  for  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River — then 
the  food  must  be  10  per  cent,  more  effective 
to  simply  repay  us  for  the  cost.  If  the  fodder 
is  saved,  the  cost  of  husking  will  be  doubled, 
and  20  per  cent,  will  have  to  be  added  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  food  to  balance  the  cost  of  the 
process,  and  more  must  be  expected  if  a  profit 
is  to  be  received. 

The  second  additional  cost  will  be  the  loss  of 
leaves  as  the  result  of  husking  in  the  field 
after  the  fodder  is  partly  dried.  This  loss  is  a 
material  one,  and  involves  the  most  digesti¬ 
ble  part  of  the  food.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  value  of  this  cost,  but  when  added  to  the 
third  loss,  or  the  risk  of  the  influence  of  rain 
with  its  leaching  effect  on  the  fodder  through 
necessary  delay  in  housing  the  fodder  while 
husking  the  corn,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  $1 
per  acre  is  involved,  or  two  cents  to  three 
cents  a  bushel  of  corn.  It  should  be  also  con¬ 
sidered  that  if  the  com  is  necessarily  detained 
in  the  field  too  long,  a  loss  is  involved  in  over- 
drying,  if  the  season  is  such  that  no  rains 
occur. 

Then  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  a  bushel  of 
corn  is  involved  in  husking,  without  having 
added  one  ounce  of  nutritive  value  to  the 
corn.  If  we  assume  the  corn  crop  of  Missouri 
to  be  worth  $60,000,000,  then  a  good  number 
of  millions  are  involved  in  the  process  in 
question.  Does  it  pay?  Certainly  more  is 
involved  in  it  than  in  the  binder  question.  I 
am  inclined  to  let  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
answer  the  question  from  their  own  practice 
if  they  deem  it  worth  consideration. 

How  shall  we  use  the  corn  unless  it  is  husk¬ 
ed?  Just  as  we  use  Timothy  hay  whose  seed 
we  do  not  stop  to  thrash  out  before  feeding. 
Last  year  I  put  several  acres  of  the  whole 
plant  of  corn  into  the  barn  and  fed  just 
enough  of  it  daily  to  give  the  amimals  the 
desired  amount  of  corn,  making  up  the  rest 
of  the  ration  of  other  foods  to  balance  it  for 
the  stock  fed  in  its  nutritive  ratio.  In  the 
Mirror  and  Farmer  I  recently  recast  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  analysis  of  fodder  and  corn  by  Prof. 
G.  H.  Cook,  of  New  Jersey,  which  showed 
that  his  whole  corn  plant  gave  one  pound  of 
albuminoids  for  13.8  pounds  of  digestible  car¬ 
bohydrates,  and  that  American  analysis  of 
hay  showed  a  ratio  of  1:9.11,  not  much  better 
than  the  corn ;  indeed  40  samples  of  Timothy 
analyze  no  better  than  the  corn  plant. 

There  seems  to  be  no  necessary  reason  for 
separating  the  corn  from  the  stubble  and  then 
returning  it  again  when  we  feed  out  the  fod¬ 
der,  or  for  using  some  other  food  in  part  to  go 
with  it  while  the  com  is  placed  with  straw  or 
hay,  neither  of  which  analyzes  enough  better 
to  make  with  corn  a  good  nutritive  ratio. 
But,  beyond  this  consideration,  we  can  easily 
put  a  nitrogenous  food  with  the  whole  corn 
plant  and  bring  it  easily  to  Its  desired  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio. 

When  we  consider  that  for  every  56  pounds 
of  corn  we  grow  nearly  100  pounds  of  air-dry 


I  fodder  or  stover,  and  that  the  nutritive  mat-  | 
ter  of  the  food  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
corn,  and  that  this  under  our  present  system 
is  practically  wasted,  it  will  at  once  appear 
that  the  use  of  the  two  in  conjunction  will 
vastly  extend  the  food  material  used  in  the 
West.  It  seems  to  be  difficult  to  make  it 
understood  that  our  fodder, and, of  course, corn 
with  its  fodder  can  be  well  saved  here  in  the 
West.  I  have  the  whole  corn  plant,  dried 
seven  to  10  days  in  the  little  shocks  of  which  I 
have  so  often  written  and  discribed  for  West¬ 
ern  use,  now  safely  in  our  new  barn.  This 
gives  us  about  six  tons  of  well  dried  corn  and 
fodder  capable  of  keeping  about  double  the 
number  of  steers  kept  by  the  ordinary  system 
of  dealing  with  the  fodder,  and  at  least  three 
per  acre  for  the  winter. 

As  my  purpose  is  not  to  make  a  detailed 
presentation  of  the  subject  nor  to  press  advice ; 
but  rather  to  suppose  this  is  at  least  an  open 
question,  I  will  leave  it  for  more  critical  an¬ 
alysis  by  others. 

Columbia,  Mo. 


A  JERSEYMAN’S  JOTTINGS. 


WARMING  WATER  FOR  STOCK. 


I  have  been  considerably  interested  in  the 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  my  agricultu¬ 
ral  papers  about  the  advantages  of  heating 
water  for  stock.  Some  people  have  waxed 
eloquent  in  their  advocacy  of  this  idea.  As 
nearly  as  I  could  understand  the  matter,  the 
warm- water  folks  conclude  that  because  a  man 
likes  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  in  the  morning,  a  cow 
ought  to  like  warm  water.  That  seems  to  be 
about  the  chief  argument. 

Persons  with  patent  tanks  or  steam-heating 
arrangements  to  sell,  easily,  figure  out  a  profit 
in  giving  warm  water  to  dairy  cattle.  Such 
testimony  is  good  “  as  far  as  it  goes.”  I  have 
seen  some  records  of  experiments  that  went 
to  prove  that  hot  water  was  just  about  equal 
to  grain  for  making  cows  give  milk.  But  in 
most  of  these  experiments,  little  was  said  about 
the  place  where  the  animals  were  kept.  They 
may  have  been  housed  in  warm  stables  or  they 
may  have  been  obliged  to  huddle  around  a 
straw  stack.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
wait  until  I  found  how  the  animals  were  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  cold  before  I  fed  my  cows  hot 
water.  From  the  reports  of  the  last  experi¬ 
ment,  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  hit  the  pith  of 
the  matter. 

The  latest  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject 
are  found  in  Bulletin  No.  4  of  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station.  I  always  try  to  keep  up 
with  these  bulletins  as  far  as  I  can.  By  spend¬ 
ing  the  time  in  looking  them  over  that  some 
other  farmers  spend  on  the  daily  papers,  I 
manage  to  keep  up.  I  find  a  good  deal  of  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  nonsense  in  them;  but 
now  and  then  I  strike  a  good,  sound  fact. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Prof.  Porter  in 
this  oulletin  seem  to  be  among  the  most  sensi¬ 
ble  ideas  we  have  had  from  these  stations. 
They  are  just  what  I  have  always  claimed; 
no  doubt,  that  is  partly  why  I  consider  them 
so  very  sensible.  Prof.  Porter  took  two  lots 
of  cows  for  his  experiment.  One  lot  had  ice- 
cold  water  to  drink,  and  the  other  lot  had 
water  heated  to  70  degrees.  A  record  was 
kept  of  the  total  amount  of  water  drunk,  the 
total  amount  of  hay  and  grain  eaten,  the 
amount  of  milk  yielded,  and  of  the  butter 
made  from  the  milk.  It  is  safe  enough  to  say 
that  if  a  man  should  conduct  an  experiment 
of  this  kind,  he  would  naturally  want  to  have 
the  warm  water  come  out  ahead.  Everybody 
seems  to  think  that  warm  water  is  a  fine  thing 
for  cattle,  and  manufacturers  will  make  a  fine 
thing  by  selling  tanks  and  heating  appliances. 
But  the  warm  water  didn’t  come  out  ahead  in 
this  experiment — in  fact,  the  cold  water  beat. 
Here  is  what  Prof.  Porter  has  to  say  about  it: 

“  With  a  warm  stable  and  little  exposure  to 
cold  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring, 
milk  cows  did  somewhat  better  on  ice-cold 
water  than  those  for  which  the  water  was 
warmed  to  70  degrees  F.  Doubtless  water  at 
50  degrees  would  have  given  better  results 
than  either  of  these  extremes  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  experiment.  The  point  made  is, 
that  any  benefit  arising  from  warming  water 
in  cold  weather  (and  we  believe  there  is  a  ben¬ 
efit),  must  come  from  the  combined  ill  effect 
of  cold  applied  externally  and  internally  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  latter  alone  gave  no  bad 
results.  Cold  water  in  common  practice, 
doubtless  adds  much  in  ill  effects  to  the  exter¬ 
nally  appled  cold,  recently  strained  through 
barbed-wire  fences,  or  even  the  silent,  un¬ 
adulterated  below- zero  weather  of  our  north¬ 
ern  wniters.  Cold,  water  may  be  the  last 
straw  which  breaks  the  back  of  profit.” 

Now,  isn’t  that  common  sense  ?  Keep  the 
cows  warm  and  comfortable,  and  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  water  they  drink  makes  mighty 
little  difference.  Turn  a  cow  out  into  the 
cold  and  make  her  shiver  over  a  hole  in  the 


ice,  and  boiling  water  might  seem  good  to  her ; 
but  keep  her  in  a  warm  stable,  well-fed  and 
well-protectedjfrom  the  cold,  and  she  will  want 
water  straight  from  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

In  the  winter  when  I  am  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  house,  I  find  I  don’t  go  hunting 
around  for  warm  water  to  drink.  I  want 
cool  water,  and  if  the  water  in  the  house  is 
warm,  I  always  go  to  the  well  for  a  fresh 
bucketful.  If  I  have  any  money  to  spend  on 
the  comfort  of  my  cows,  I  shall  make  the 
stable  warm,  and  not  put  in  any  steam  pipes 
or  oil  stoves.  I  like  to  give  a  horse  or  a  cow  a 
good  hot  bran  mash  now  and  then  when  they 
come  in  wet  from  a  chilling  rain.  As  for 
fussing  every  day  to  heat  water  for  stock 
housed  in  a  comfortable  stable — it’s  all  non¬ 
sense.  JERSEYMAN. 


lUoman  s  IDorK. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


Quite  a  discussion  has  been  held  lately,  in 
some  of  the  New  York  papers,  relative  to  the 
proper  care  of  the  complexion.  Advice  has 
been  given  by  a  lot  of  the  most  prominent 
actresses  and  “beauty  women,”  telling  howto 
preserve  or  purify  the  skin.  But  they  all 
agree  on  one  point  at  least — that  is,  that  good 
health  is  th9  first  requisite  for  a  good  com¬ 
plexion.  “Out-door  exercise  and  plentiful 
bathing,”  says  one  pretty  singer.  A  good 
many  of  these  women,  however,  say  that  they 
never  actually  wash  their  faces,  a  peculiarity 
we  should  be  very  slow  to  copy.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  to  preserve  a  delicate 
bloom  one  should  be  sparing  of  ice-cold  water, 
it  should  be  tepid  water;  either  very  hot  or 
very  cold  should  be  avoided.  Rubbing  a 
lather  over  the  face  is  injurious  to  many  deli¬ 
cate  skins;  a  little  in  the  water  should  be 
sufficient  for  cleanliness,  and  the  skin  is  softer 
if  it  is  rubbed  with  the  hands,  instead  of  a 
coarse  wash-cloth. 

*  *  * 

As  to  cosmetics,  many  women  declare  that 
a  little  powder  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  no 
doubt  it  is,  if  it  consists  simply  of  some  prepa¬ 
ration  of  starch,  devoid  of  any  mineral  in¬ 
gredient.  Only  the  wearer  of  even  this  harm¬ 
less  powder  must  always  wash  it  off  before 
retiring.  But  we  always  think  that  any 
trace  of  powder  looks  decidedly  unclean ;  it  is 
not  altogether  ladylike  to  our  old-fashioned 
ideas,  and  we  think  any  girl  does  well  to 
leave  it  alone. 

*  *  * 

To  keep  the  face  and  lips  soft  and  smooth, 
they  should  be  annointed  daily  with  cold 
cream  or  glyceri  ne  and  rose  water — a  little 
experience  will  prove  which  is  best  suited  to 
one’s  use.  The  cold  cream  may  be  made  at 
home,  at  a  decided  saving,  from  druggists’ 
charges.  The  formula  is  as  follows:  two 
ounces  of  spermaceti,  one  ounce  of  white  wax, 
two  ounces  of  almond  oil,  two  ounces  of  rose 
water.  Put  the  spermaceti,  wax,  and  oil,  in 
a  china  vessel  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  until 
they  are  all  dissolved.  Lift  it  off  and  stir  in  the 
rose  water,  continuing  to  stir  until  the  com¬ 
pound  has  dissolved.  This  is  excellent  and 
comforting  for  chapped  hands.  It  should  be 
rubbed  on  the  face  just  before  retiring.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  rub  a 
little  cold  cream  or  glycerine  on  the  face  be¬ 
fore  going  out  into  a  piercing  wind ;  it  is  a 
preventive  of  chapping. 

*  *  * 

This  is  all  vanity,  some  of  you  may  say. 
But  a  clear  and  rosy  skin  not  only  means  good 
health ;  it  is  often  the  index  of  good  tempe  r 
into  the  bargain.  Bad  temper,  fretting  and 
worrying  are  usually  quite  as  detrimental  to 
the  complexion  as  bad  health.  We  can’t  all 
be  angelic  in  disposition,  but  we  can  at  least 
take  life  easily.  Advice  to  the  girl  who 
wants  to  cultivate  or  to  keep  a  good  complex¬ 
ion  may  be  easily  summed  up:  Don’t  fret. 
Don’t  chew  gum.  Don’t  stay  in-doors  more 
than  you  can  help.  Don’t  drink  too  much 
tea  or  coffee.  Don’t  eat  all  manner  of  trash, 
and  too  much  of  it  at  that.  Don’t  neglect 
regular  and  frequent  bathing.  Don’t  stay 
up  late,  but  have  regular  hours  for  sleeping 
as  for  everything  else.  Bear  in  mind  all 
these  “Don’ts,  ”  and  you  will  have  little  use 
for  powder. 


HOUSE  KEEPING  us.  HOME  KEEPING, 


There  is  a  distinction  and  a  very  import¬ 
ant  difference  between  house-keeping  and 
home-keeping.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
number  of  people  who  live  on  what  might  be 
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called  the  co-operative  plan,  by  boarding  at 
hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  the  larger  part  of 
the  American  people  still  “keep  house.”  In 
the  average  article  upon  the  subject,  all  who 
are  married  and  keep  house  are  placed  in  one 
class,  while  those  who  live  in  the  semi-com¬ 
munistic  style  which  is  becoming  so  preva¬ 
lent,  are  placed  in  auotber.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Those  who  are  making  or  keeping  homes 
should  be  placed  in  one  class,  while  those  who 
are  simply  keeping  house  or  helping  to  keep 
house  and  the  great  mass  of  the  houseless  and 
homeless  (using  the  word  in  its  true  sense), 
should  be  placed  together  in  the  other.  It  is 
not  from  the  houses  of  the  past,  but  from  the 
homes  ot  the  past  that  our  great  men  have 
come.  It  is  homes ,  not  houses  that  we  want 
to  create  and  perpetuate.  It  is  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  home  aud  old-fashioned  “home-keeping” 
not  the  houses  and  the  house  keeping  of  the 
olden  time  which  need  to  be  perpetuated. 

The  home  of  to-day  is  not  like  the  home  of 
our  grandfather  or  even  of  our  father,  the 
very  recollection  of  which  is  as  a  benediction. 
The  true  home  is  not  the  creation  of  a  day ; 
it  is  the  result  of  years  of  consecration  and 
sacrifice.  It  is  not  a  husband,  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren;  it  is  not  four  walls,  a  piano  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  household  utensils  and  furniture.  It 
is  a  distinct  creation — marvelous  aud  intri¬ 
cate.  It  must  have  material  substance — a 
body — but  it  must  have  more  than  a  mere 
transient  mortal  existence;  it  must  have  a 
soul,  imperishable  and  immortal.  As  is  the 
body  without  the  soul,  so  is  the  house  with¬ 
out  the  spirit  of  the  home.  The  great  error 
of  the  American  people  is  the  supposition  that 
this  spirit  which  must  inspire  every  “home- 
keeper”  is  something  which  can  be  conjured 
up  in  a  moment. 

A  young  lady  spends  the  very  best  years  of 
her  life  in  studying  music  or  painting  or 
type-writing  or  in  acquiring  some  other  more 
or  less  useful  or  ornamental  accomplishment. 
Her  thoughts  are  entirely  upon  herself  aud 
society.  It  is  “  ignoble  and  unwomanly  ”  for 
her  to  think  of  getting  married  or  at  least  to 
make  it  the  object  of  her  ambition.  She 
leads  an  indefinite,  uncertain  “  anxious  aud 
aimless  ”  sort  of  a  life.  A  young  man  spends 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  study,  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  world  aud  in  sowing  his 
wild  oats  (these  words  have  a  terrible  signi¬ 
ficance  when  considering  this  subject),  and  in 
otherwise  unfitting  himself  for  domestic  life. 
All  his  thoughts,  habits  and  tastes  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of,  if  not  antagonistic  to  home  life. 
A  more  or  less  romantic  incident  or  accident 
brings  the  two  together;  they  fondly  imagine, 
as  all  others  do  in  like  circumstances,  that  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  get  married  and  the 
Heavens  will  open,  and  the  Spirit  of  Home 
will  descend  like  a  dove  upon  them  aud  they 
will  forthwith  become  ‘home-keepers.”  Alas! 
the  spirit  does  not  come;  a  few  years  of 
house  keeping,  a  dreary  struggle  for  sub¬ 
sistence,  a  few  children  to  follow  in  their 
parents’  footsteps  aud  all  is  over. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  most  lamentable 
failure?  The  girl?  Yes.  And  is  the  young 
man  not  equally  to  blame?  Most  certainly 
they  are  both  to  blame;  they  have  both 
sinned,  and  both  suffer  in  consequence;  but 
they  are  not  alone  to  blame;  writers  and 
speakers  who  advocate  the  so-called  “  higher 
education”  of  woman;  who  talk  and  write 
about  a  sphere  for  woman  outside  aud  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  marriage  relation  are  ac¬ 
cessories  to  the  crime  against  society,  aud  are 
punished  by  conscience  if  not  by  public 
sentiment.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  they  cite 
just  such  cases  (which  are  very  largely  the 
consequences  of  their  example  and  teaching.) 
to  prove  the  undesirableuess  of  the  marriage 
relation. 

The  result  of  the  recent  inquiry  which  has 
been  made  by  some  of  our  leading  dailies  as 
to  why  young  men  do  not  marry,  has  been 
some  very  interesting  developements  as  to  the 
ideas  which  prevail  among  young  men  and 
women  as  to  the  income  required  to  support  a 
home.  The  fundamental  idea  seemed  to  bfe 
that  marriage  and  the  creation  of  a  home 
were  chiefly  matters  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Given  plenty  of  money,  the  average  young 
man  was  willing  to  get  married,  but  with  his 
(the  average)  income  he  could  not  seriously 
think  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  true  that  style — 
the  house  depends  upon  money,  but  the  home 
does  not.  I  have  yet  to  know  of  a  single  in¬ 
stance  where  a  devoted  couple  properly  edu¬ 
cated,  willing  to  sacrifice  self  for  the  mutual 
good  and  who  have  established  a  home  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  and  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  materializing  of  the  true  spirit, 
the  soul  of  the  home,  have  not  led  successful, 
happy  liv,s,  no  matter  how  small  their  income 
or  how  large  their  family,  j.  H.  Griffith. 


FEAR  IN  CHILDREN. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  some  of  the  Rdrat.  mothers  regard¬ 


ing  this  quality  in  their  children.  Bedtime, 
which  should  be  the  “  children’s  hour,”  and 
the  happiest  of  the  whole  twenty  four  to  them, 
was  always  a  torture  to  me.  Had  I  been  old 
enough,  1  should  probably  have  compared  it 
to  the  horrors  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the 
Inquisition;  as  it  was,  I  am  sure  my  baby  mind 
considered  it  an  invention  of  the  Arch  Fiend 
himself.  Until  the  hour  when  darkness  fell 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  was  an  uncom¬ 
monly  brave  and  foolhardy  child.  I  rode  the 
wildest  horses,  made  the  most  daring  leaps, 
and  walked  the  narrow  railing  of  the  railroad 
bridge  while  the  train  was  passing  under 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  below,  but  at  night  1 
was  assailed  by  all  the  unseen  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness.  It  was  not  that  my  mind  was  filled 
with  horrible  tales  of  gnomes  and  malignant 
fairies;  my  parents  were  too  orthodox  tostim 
ulate  my  imagination  by  such  reading.  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress  was  as  near  as  I  got  to  the 
laud  of  fairies  and  romance. 

I  was  not  allowed  a  light.  Candles  and  a 
species  of  lighting  fluid  called  “camphene,” 
were  then  in  vogue;  the  former  could  not  have 
been  regulated,  and  the  latter  was  too  danger¬ 
ous  if  not  too  expensive.  So  I  lay  with  every 
nerve  strained  and  tense,  listening,  while 
hands  and  feet  grew  cold  with  fear,  for  the 
horrible  “something”  which  I  was  sure  would 
appear.  All  this  may  seem  exaggerated,  but 
to  me  it  was  very  real  and  tragical.  After 
all  these  years  the  memory  of  the  frightened 
child  lying  with  wide  open  eyes,  seeking  to 
peer  into  the  blackness,  or  cowering  under  the 
bed  clothes  at  some  howl  or  shriek  of  the 
wind  whistling  through  the  great  pine  tree 
that  swayed  back  and  forth  against  my  shut- 
ters,  is  very  present  and  very  pitiful. 

How  did  I  become  such  a  coward?  That  I 
do  not  know.  Perhaps  some  one  had  at  some 
time  frightened  me  for  fun,  as  silly  people 
have  a  fashion  of  doing  with  timid  children. 
It  was  certainly  not  an  inherited  tendency, 
for  my  boys  have  from  earliest  infancy  gone 
to  bed  in  the  dark  without  the  slightest  pro¬ 
test.  Undoubtedly  had  they  shown  any  fear, 
I  should  have  fostered  it  by  yielding  to  them, 
instead  of  reasoning  it  away,  remembering 
my  own  timidity.  I  do  not  know  if  this  per¬ 
fect  lack  of  fear  at  being  left  alone  at  night 
is  unusual  or  not.  When  Baby  Boy  was  three 
years  old,  as  soon  as  he  had  lisped  “Our 
Father,  ’  aud  “Now  I  lay  me,”  he  would  say, 
“Now  put  out  the  light,  go  out  of  the  room 
aud  shut  the  door,”  much  to  the  amusement 
of  an  occasional  friend  who  witnessed  the 
proceeding. 

If  a  child  shows  any  fear  of  being  left  alone 
or  of  the  dark ,  it  is  wrong  to  trade  upon  it  as 
a  matter  of  punishment.  It  is  a  cruelty  that 
should  be  punishable  by  law,  to  shut  such  a 
child  up  in  a  dark  closet  or  room.  There  are 
some  people  who  seem  to  take  a  ghastly  sort 
of  pleasure  in  frightening  children  by  playing 
ghost,  or  covering  their  faces  with  a  horrible 
mask.  To  say  that  it  is  only  in  fun,  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse.  There  is  no  “fun”  in  such  work,  and 
parents  should,  if  possible,  guard  their  chil¬ 
dren  against  the  silliness  of  servants  or 
friends  who  may  be  inclined  to  play  such 
pranks.  a  mother. 


THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL-MA’AM  HAS 
HER  SAY. 


Children  are  not  children  now  a  days.  “A 
strange  paradox,  ”  did  you  say?  Maybe  so. 

But  think  a  little,  and  tee  if  it  isn’t  true. 
1  am  a  firm  believer  in  independence,  and  I 
think  that  a  child  should  be  taught  to 
depend  on  himself  at  quite  an  early  age;  but 
it  is  not  inde  pendence  for  him  to  do  as  he 
pleases  without  regard  to  his  parents’  wishes, 
and  yet  how  many  parents  allow  their  child¬ 
ren  this  so-called  “independence  of  thought 
aud  action.” 

Most  children  are  born  wi  th  very  strong 
powers  of  observation ,  im  itation  and  a  longing 
for  freedom  lying  dormant  in  them,  and  these 
attributes  soon  develop.  See  how  a  child  only 
a  few  months  old  gets  to  watch  you  and  notice 
what  is  going  on  around  him;  then  when  he  is 
just  learning  to  lisp  out  his  first  words,  he 
tries  to  say  and  do  what  he  hears  and  sees 
done  by  his  elders;  and  see  how  delighted  he 
is  when  he  finds  out  that  he  can  walk  alone ! 

As  he  gets  older,  what  pleasure  it  gives  him 
when  he  finds  out  something  new! 

Mothers,  can’t  we  encourage  these  inborn 
powers  in  our  children,  and  develop  them  in 
the  right  direction,  instead  of  snubbing  them 
with  “Don’t  bother  me  now;  I’m  busy,”  or 
else  letting  them  develop  themselves  in  the 
wrong  way?  First  of  all  teach  your  little  one 
that  you  are  his  best  friend  (after  his  blessed 
Master),  and  show  it  in  all  your  actions — not 
in  words  only.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  say  “Not 
to  him  when  you  know  it  is  best  for  him,  but 
be  careful  not  to  deny  him  a  thing  out  of 
mere  caprice;  and  whenever  possible,  give 
hint  your  reasoq  for  deuyjpj g  what  be  wants, 


A  child  possessed  of  all  his  faculties  will 
find  occasion  many  times  a  day  to  run  to  his 
mother  with  all  sorts  of  queries. 

Don’t  discourage  him  in  his  search  after 
knowledge,  but  answer  him  to  the  best  of 
your  ability;  or  if  you  happen  to  be  so  en¬ 
gaged  that  you  can’t  answer  him  just  then, 
tell  biro  so  kindly,  and  tell  him  to  come  to 
you  when  you  have  finished  what  you  are  do¬ 
ing  and  then  you  will  tell  him. 

Always  listen  patiently  to  his  childish  con¬ 
fidences,  and  encourage  him  to  confide  in  you; 
it  will  save  you  many  bitter  regrets  afterwards. 

A  question  that  has  often  occurred  to  me  is, 
should  a  pretty  child  be  told  of  her  peisocal 
beauty? 

Probably  you  will  promptly  answer  in  the 
negative.  Now  listen  a  minute:  At  some 
time  or  other,  it  may  not  be  till  your  girl  is 
growing  well  into  young-womaDhood,  some 
one  is  sure  to  compliment  her  on  her  beaut}'; 
and  the  way  in  which  many  of  these  “compli¬ 
ments”  are  paid  is  very  harmful,  especially  to 
young  girls  who  are  just  old  enough  to  feel 
the  natural  pleasure  of  receiving  attention 
from  their  associates 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  kinder  for 
her  mother  to  tell  her,  in  whatever  way  she 
thinks  best,  of  her  beauty,  at  the  same  time 
telling  her  "Who  it  is  that  has  given  her  this 
outward  form,  and  teaching  her  to  make  her 
heart  and  mind  as  fair.  pandanus. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


The  stronger  and  more  fixedly  the  soul  is 
set  on  one  object,  so  much  the  more  does  it 
find  power  to  overcome  all  difficulties  and 
despise  all  that  may  be  only  outward  or  ac¬ 
cidental . 

No  life  is  so  fine  as  that  one  which  culti¬ 
vates  itself  for  the  good  of  its  fellow-men. 
Such  a  man  is  saved  from  selfishness  and  con¬ 
ceit.  He  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the 
world  of  ideas  and  the  world  of  action,  and 
is  demanded  by  both . 

He  who  is  proud  of  his  work  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself . 

When  you  feel  the  fierce  spirit  rising,  do 
not  speak  until  you  can  speak  calmly,  what- 
everLmay  be  the  provocation.  Words  do  lots 
of  mischief.  Resolve,  as  God  helps  you,  that 
you  will  imitate  our  Savior,  who  was  always 
gentle,  and  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not 
again .  . 

The  way  to  speak  with  power  is  to  speak 
honestly .  . 

When  the  love  of  God  has  taken  possession 
of  the  soul,  and  the  whole  man  is  consecrated 
to  his  service,  life  loses  its  fragmentary  char¬ 
acter,  and  one  guiding  stream  seems  to  run 
through  it.  Then  all  varying  and  disjointed 
duties  find  a  fixed  and  appointed  place,  and 
though,  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  the 
surface  of  things  may  seem  to  be  ruffled, 
there  is  a  strong  under-current  that  cannot 
be  diverted  from  its  object . 

That  is  the  best  looking-glass  which  shows 

the  truest  face . 

* 

You  cannot  help  having  religion  taught  in 
the  school  if  you  have  a  man  or  a  woman 
there . 

Have  more  than  thou  showest, 

Speak  less  than  thou  knowest, 

Lend  less  than  thou  owest. 

A  ministry  without  love,  however  educated 
or  otherwise  efficient,  is  as  “sounding  brass.”. 

It  takes  all  our  learning  to  make  things 
plain . 

Sam  Jones  says  many  say  there  are 
two  roads,  one  to  heaven  and  one  to  hell. 
I  say  only  one  road.  It  leads  from  heaven 
to  hell.  The  only  difference  is  the  direction 
you  travel;  if  you  are  traveling  to  hell 
and  want  to  go  to  heaven,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  turn  squarely  around,  renounce 
your  sins,  aud  start  to  heaven.  God  is  a  good 
paymaster  and  will  keep  His  promises,  giving 
each  his  due  whether  good  or  bad.  He  tells 
you  what  to  do  and  what  He  will  do  for  you 
if  you  obey  Him,  so  don’t  be  afraid  to  take 
Him  at  His  word  or  try  to  get  possession  of 
the  wages  before  the  work  is  done.  Have 
faith.  ” . 

It  is  not  our  beliefs  that  frighten  us  half  so 
much  as  our  fancies. — [O.  W.  Holmes .] . 

Every  noble  life  leaves  the  fiber  of  it  in¬ 
terwoven  forever  in  the  work  of  the  world. 
— [ Ruskin . 

Sorrow  is  not  an  accident,  occurring  now 
and  then.  It  is  the  woof  which  is  woven  into  the 
warp  of  life,  and  he  who  has  not  discerned  the 
divine  sacredness  of  sorrow,  and  the  profound 
meaning  which  is  concealed  in  pain,  has 
yet  to  learn  what  life  is.  The  cross,  mani¬ 
fested  as  the  necessity  of  the  highest  life,  alone 
interprets  it. —  [f1,  W •  Robprfson,, 


Blessed  are  those  happy  natures  who  always 
look  on  the  bright  side!  Their  buoyancy  of 
spirit  lifts  them  above  many  of  the  ills  and 
discomforts  of  life.  Sorrow  does  not  long 
press  them  down,  for  their  native  elasticity 
soon  rebounds  :  for  the  darkest  cloud  has  a 
sdver  lining.  They  chter  and  hearten  the 
weak  and  despondent.  They  lessen  sorrow 
and  increase  joy.  Sunshine,  light,  warmth 
attend  them.  Theirs  is  a  beautiful  wrorld _ 


For  information  on  coloring  butter  send  to 
Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Po’sdam,  N.  Y.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color,  the 
finest  goods  in  the  world  for  that  purpose. — 
Adv. 


Domestic  (Scononnj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


A  DEPARTURE. 


ThE  Rural  people  live  in  a  lonely  place — 
we  have  told  you  ihat  before— three  miles 
from  a  church.  Why  not  have  devotional 
exercises  at  home  Sunday  evenings?  Ihat 
was  the  thought  that  occurred  to  us  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  suggestion  was  acted  upon 
by  the  members  of  our  little  circle.  We  have 
met  together  every  Sunday  evening  since  and 
every  succeeding  meeting  makes  us  regret 
that  this  form  of  worship  had  not  been 
adopted  years  ago.  Every  meeting  suggests 
improved  plans  for  the  future.  At  pres¬ 
ent  our  exercises  are  as  follows:  First, 
a  chapter  from  the  Bible  is  read. 
Each  member  is  then  requested  to  give 
his  or  her  version  of  the  essential  parts.  This 
discussion  occupies  something  like  an  hour. 
Then  two  of  the  circle  previously  appointed 
read  or  speak  extemporaneously,  (as  each 
prefers)  a^lecture  or  sermon.  Comment  upon 
these  addresses  is  then  in  order.  Thus  far  the 
exercises  have  ended  with  the  singing  ot  tw® 
or  more  well-known  hymns.  This  plan  of 
Sunday  evening  devotional  exeicises  is  re¬ 
spectfully  commended  to  those  who,  like  the 
“Rural  people,”  live  in  secluded  country 
homes. 

We  propose,  fora  time  at  any  rate,  to  quote 
from  these  discourses.  Our  readers  will  kind¬ 
ly  consider  that  they  are  taken  alike  from 
those  of  fifteen  ur  fifty  years  of  ago.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  extracts  from  last  Sunday  even¬ 
ing’s  talks: 

Beware  how  ye  chide!  In  a  majority  of 
cases  where  one  sedulously  tries  to  serve  an¬ 
other  and  places  that  other  under  a  load  of 
obligations— in  the  end  he  will  hate  him.  1 
say  a  “ majority ”  of  cases.  There  is  a  big 
minority,  thank  God!  Aud  the  minority  will 
be  found  among  those  grpat  hearts  who,  like 
Christ,  are  willing  to  die  for  the  world's  good. 
The  new  friend  who  assumes  to  admonish  or 
to  censure — to  lay  down  the  Gospel$-had  better 
beware. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of  good  people  to  oo- 
cupy  themselves  with  the  failings  or  assumed 
shortcomings  of  others?  How  do  you  know 
that  the  necessities  of  the  one  reproached  do  not 
fully  justify  the  act  or  thing  reproved?  Or 
that  if  you  were  placed  in  precisely  the  same 
position,  you  would  not  act  the  same?  How 
do  you  know  but  that  life’s  associations,  sur¬ 
roundings,  religion  and  social  influences  may 
fully  justify  in  one  what  seems  wicked  in  an¬ 
other?  Is  it  the  part  of  a  good  soul  to  exer¬ 
cise  himself  over  these  things?  If  so,  how 
shall  he  do  it?  Must  he  oil  his  tongue  for  the 
occasion!  Scarcely,  that  would  be  insincere. 
Diplomacy  is  a  compromise,  aud  compromises 
never  do  justice  to  both  sides.  How  must  he 
make  the  wound?  And  when  the  wound  is 
made,  must  he  oil  it  or  prick  it? 

*  *  * 

It  is  very  easy  to  judge  another,  but  we  are 
a  great  deal  more  lenient  towards  our¬ 
selves.  We  are  willing  to  view  our  own  faults 
through  the  large  end  of  the  telescope,  while 
we  use  the  small  end,  or  a  powerful  micro¬ 
scope,  for  those  of  our  neighbors — a  case  of 
the  mountain  and  the  mouse,  as  it  were. 


PiswUituMUiS 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla,; 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  lor  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  OastorlP 
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IV no  among  us  is  quite  willing  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  his  failures  in  life  are  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  his  own  slack  hand?  it  is  much  m  re 
comfortable  to  feel  that  circumstauces  and 
conditions  over  which  we  have  no  control 
make  or  mar  our  lives,  or  that  our  failures 
are  due  to  the- fact  that  we  were  not  born  with 
a  golden  spoon,  or  that  “luck”  (that  fickle  fel¬ 
low  without  a  grain  of  justice),  has  passed 
us  by.  “Just  my  luck”  I  should  translate  into 
just  my  slack  hand.  And  why  not? 


NOTES. 


MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 


Rain  coats ;  mistake  of  house-builders;  farm¬ 
house  bath-room ;  children's  teeth ;  Christ¬ 
mas  f/ijts. 


For  extraordinary  wear,  the  gossamer,  or 
rubber  rain  cloak,  has  its  uses,  undoubtedly; 
but  from  my  own  experience,  and  that  of 
every  woman  whom  I  have  heard  express  an 
opinion  anent  the  gossamer,  it  is  not  an  ad¬ 
visable  expenditure  for  the  average  cloak 
wearer.  It  is  a  material  that  is  both  hot  and 
cold,  clammy,  floppy,  easily  torn  and  very 
ugly  to  the  eye,  under  whatever  guise  of  de¬ 
sign  and  color  it  may  appear.  Under  certain 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  it  gathers 
moisture  inside  while  being  worn,  and 
renders  the  clothing  damp.  What  is  far  more 
serviceable,  (except  as  regards  bulk  in  travel¬ 
ing  and  a  rain  coat  is  rarely  needed  in 
traveling),  is  a  fine,  closely  woven  water 
proof,  in  gray,  dark  green,  or  navy  blue. 
When  well  cut  and  fitted,  this  cloak  is  very 
pretty,  and  is  wearable  at  all  times,  when  a 
top-coat  of  only  moderate  warmth  is  required, 
while  it  is  rain- proof  as  well. 

A  common  mistake  made  by  house-builders, 
is  in  putting  the  water-closet  in  the  bath¬ 
room,  when  it  should,  for  obvious  reasons, 
have  its  distinct  entrance  and  lodgement. 
With  a  little  planning,  the  plumbing  for  the 
two  can  be  so  connected  as  to  make  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  expense  of  construction.  A  bath¬ 
room  in  a  farmer’s  house,  can,  if  located  next 
the  kitchen,  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  warmed 
by  the  latter  and  serve  as  a  toilet-room  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  convenience.  It  should  be  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  house,  and  have  an  outside 
door.  There  is  no  need  of  a  stationary  wash¬ 
basin.  Have  instead  a  thin,  wide  board,  that 
will  reach  across  the  bath  tub:  on  this  set  the 
wash-basin.  With  this  arrangement,  the  tub 
catches  all  the  slop  and  splatter  from  ablu¬ 
tions.  A  looking-glass,  a  whisk-broom,  and  a 
box  containing  boot-blacking  things  are 
among  essentials.  As  many  more  convenien¬ 
ces  as  there  is  room  for  may  be  added — hooks 
for  coats  and  hats,  closets  for  boots  and  slip¬ 
pers,  and  a  shelf  for  medicines  and  lotions, 
For  the  greater  pait  of  the  year,  an  elevat<  d 
rain-water  tank  would  supply  all  the  water 
needed.  A  room  of  such  appointments  is 
quickly  found  to  be  indispensable.  The  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  it  are  immeasurable. 
An  earth-closet  is  a  far  more  fitting  arrange¬ 
ment  for  a  farm  dwelling  than  a  water-closet, 
which  no  one  should  put  in  his  house  when  he 
can  well  avoid  it. 

The  way  in  which  a  good  dentist  will  now 
transform  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  in  a 
young  person  is  so  wonderful,  that  if  parents 
can  afford  the  expense,  there  is  no  reason  why 
their  boys  and  girls  should  go  through  life 
with  an  ugly  mouth;  and  a  fine  set  of  teeth  is 
at  any  time  worth  more  than  many  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  their  possessor.  Finery  of  every 
description  can  be  dispensed  with  without 
loss,  but  the  loss  of  teeth  is  irreparable.  Arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  are,  of  course,  better  than  none, 
but  they  are  a  sorry  substitute  for  nature's 
gift.  The  way  in  which  children’s  teetli  are 
often  neglected  is  pitiful  to  see,  an  1  a  thou 
saudfold  more  so  in  children  whose  parents 
have  the  time  and  the  money  to  trick  them 
out  in  furbelows,  and  haven’t  the  sense  to  re¬ 
alize  that  a  fine  set  of  teeth  are  of  more  value 
in  the  way  of  personal  attraction  alone,  than 
all  the  ruffles,  laces  and  ribbpns  their  barns 
would  hold.  During  the  formative  period  of 
the  teeth,  clildreu  should  be  carefully 
guarded  from  measles  and  kindred  diseases, 
and  their  food  should  be  of  the  most  digesti¬ 
ble  character,  for  a  sweet  and  healthy  stomach 
acts  powerfully  in  favor  of  good  teeth.  Tooth 
powders  and  washes  are  rarely  if  ever  neces¬ 
sary.  A  bit  ot  silk  thread  to  run  between  the 
teeth,  a  soft  brush — a  stiff  one  injures  the 
gums — clean  water,  and  an  occasional  use  of 
toilet  soap  or  charcoal,  pounded  fine,  are 
all  that  are  needed  for  the  ordinary  care  of 
the  teeth.  A  tiny  spade,  whittled  out  of  a 
piece  of  soft  pine,  will  be  of  use  with  the 
charcoal  in  cleaning  them  of  what  the  brush 
and  water  do  not  remove  Hot  foods  and 
drinks,  biting  hard  substances,  thread,  nuts 
and  pins,  everybody  knows  are  harmful. 
3our  apples,  well  masticated,  flejp  to  the 


teeth  of  tartar,  while  a  corner  of  the  towel 
will  polish  them. 

Among  the  newest  of  Christmas  gifts  last 
year,  were  bottles  covered  with  chamois  skin. 
One  was  giveu  me  for  a  traveling  bag.  It  is 
about  eight  inches  high,  and  flat  on  two  sides 
like  a  flask.  The  shammy  is  cut  to  fit  each 
side,  and  the  two  pieces  are  laced  together 
with  very  narrow  orange  ribbon.  The  leather 
extends  far  enough  above  the  n  ick  to  hide  the 
rubber  cork.  On  one  side  is  sketched  in  ink 
the  picture  of  a  child,  on  the  other  the  text 
uBon  Voyage!"  Easy  to  make,  pretty  and 
useful  to  fill  with  cologne,  bay  rum,  or  alco¬ 
hol  within.  When  parents  have  a  family  of 
children  to  provide  for  at  the  Yule-tid*1,  and 
there  is  a  desire  to  make  the  money  do  the 
most  good,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  some 
one  thing  that  will  be  a  benefit  and  comfort 
to  them  combined,  as  a  large  dictionary,  an 
illustrated  book  on  Natural  History  which 
interests  every  child,  or  a  good  reading  lamp 
around  which  they  can  gather  in  the  long 
winter  evenings,  maybe  a  hanging  one,  not 
readily  upset.  Parents  who  are  in  full  sympa¬ 
thy  with  their  children  can  very  soon  teach 
them  the  gain  derived  from  putting  the  cost 
of  gew  gaws  and  toys  into  objects  of  perma¬ 
nent  value,  and  make  them  feel  that  it  is  best 
so  to  do.  The  way  in  which  poor  people 
squander  money,  makes  one  feel  that  a  great 
many  children  are  never  taught  its  value,  or 
how  best  to  spend  it. 


KITCHEN  TALKS 


ANNIE  L.  JACK 


A  GIRL’S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  BOYS. 


kitchen  floor  that  their  sisters  have  to  clean 
as  they  would  be  of  Mrs.  Gilmer’s  near-by, 
if  they  went  in  to  spend  an  evening.  I  know 
boys  who  go  into  the  parlor  with  their  clothes 
full  of  dust,  who  whittle  a  stick  on  the  carpet, 
and  put  their  boots  on  the  sofa,  leaving  mud 
stains  on  the  pretty  upholstery,  and  if  spoken 
to  ever  so  gently  they  retort — “Well,  I  don’t 
see  why  a  fellow  can’t  do  as  he  likes  at 
home ” — as  if  that  word  was  to  cover  all  the 
carelessness  and  rudeness  that  could  be  put 
upon  the  long  suffering  home-keepers  who 
have  a  desire  to  be  tidy  and  neat.  I  believe 
in  the  freedom  of  a  home,  and  making  it  as 
pleasant  as  possible  in  recreation  and  genial 
companionship,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to 
exclude  courtesy  aud  gentleness,  because  the 
young  ladies  there  are  “only  sisters.” 

MYRTLE  MERIDEN. 


Madame  De  Gasparin  wrote:  “Nothing  is 
lost;  nothing  is  useless;  not  a  sigh,  a  joy,  a 
sorrow  that  has  not  its  purpose.  ”  I  sometimes 
wonder  what  becomes  of  the  pins;  for  they 
are  surely  lost,  and  what  earthly  use  to  us  are 
the  superfluous  wet  days  that  seem  to  over¬ 
whelm  us.  They  make  house-cleaning  seem  of 
itself  “lost”  time,  aud  everything  grows  dreary 
exc<  pt  the  brightness  of  the  home  Are.  If  one 
only  had  the  moral  courage  to  throw  away 
old  accumulations,  old  hats,  old  boots,  old 
canes  and  other  useless  articles,  leaves  of 
books  that  once  were  treasures,  leav<  s  ot  life 
that  now  are  useless  to  us!  But  if  there  is 
aDy  tenacity  in  us  we  cling  to  old  garments, 
and  to  old  memories,  not  caring  to  destroy 
them  By  the  kitchen  fire  to-day  the  work  goes 
on,  the  stockings  must  be  darned,  children 
must  be  prepared  for  winter,  all  the  house 
must  be  cleaned  and  protected  against  the  cold 
weather  The  work  of  the  house- wife  at  this 
season  may  not  be  seen  and  proclaimed  on 
the  house  tops,  but  it  is  none  the  less  severe  and 
full  of  care  if  the  family  is  large.  And  so 
life  goes  on  with 

"Duties  enough  and  little  cares, 

Aud  now  was  quiet,  now  astir.” 
as  the  varied  work  fills  up  the  measure  of 
the  days. 

Tne  grapes  this  season  ripened  with  us  all 
but  several  baskets  of  culls  that  are  to  be 
made  into  jelly.  They  are  fine,  large  juicy 
grapes;  out  not  thoroughly  ripened  and  make 
a  jelly  that  is  good  for  colds,  and  a  pleasant 
drink  as  well  as  a  grateful  addition  to  game. 
It  is  better  if  a  little  gelatine  is  put  in ;  thus 
making  it  surer  to  “  jell.”  We  are  very 
thankful  that  enough  sunshine  came  to 
us  to  ripen  our  vineyard  fruit,  as  in  many 
places  further  south  the  fruit  was  frozen  still 
green  on  the  vines. 

We  are  rejoicing  in  plenty  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  and  L  often  think,  as  I  see  the  free 
dom  with  which  they  are  used  in  our  kitchen, 
that  we  do  not  half  value  them  as  we  would 
if  purchasing  the  same  quantity  at  the  city 
market.  But  there  are  great  pleasures  and 
economy  in  having  a  garden  that  will  furnish 
all  that  is  required  even  to  the  late  peas  that 
1  am  now  canning  aud  that  come  in  nicely  to 
fill  the  jars  emptied  since  the  first  strawber¬ 
ries  were  put  up. 

The  honey  too  is  all  put  up  in  jars,  for  we 
keep  those  busy  workers,  the  bees,  and  think 
them  very  useful  adjuncts  to  our  garden  and 
fruit  orchards. 


WORTHLESS  CHIMNEYS. 


One  matter  of  domestic  economy  of  great 
interest  to  the  public,  is  that  of  lamp 
chimneys,  which  cause  half  the  expense  of 
lights.  Where  and  how  can  one  get  those 
that  will  not  break  from  heat?  They  are  a 
possibility,  tor  many  a  housekeeper  has  used 
one  for  years  with  frequent  washings,  only  to 
he  smashed  at  last  by  accident.  Many  last 
until  the  first  washing,  which  somehow  causes 
them  to  crack  after  a  short  time  even  on  un¬ 
lighted  lamps.  They  are,  of  course,  imper¬ 
fectly  tempered  and  the  makers  evidently 
think  it  for  their  interest  not  to  have  them 
last  long.  But  are  there  no  honest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  lamp  chimneys?  subscriber. 


piccalilli. 

One  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  twice  the 
quantity  of  cabbage,  eight  green  peppers,  a 
small  teacupful  of  salt.  Chop  and  mix  well 
and  put  into  a  colander  to  drain  over-night. 
Ihe  next  day  boil  one  quart  of  vinegar,  pour 
it  over  the  mixture  and  let  stand  till  next 
day.  Squeeze  dry,  then  put  in  half  a  cup  of 
mustard  seed,  one  tablespoonful  of  allspice  and 
cloves,  one  cup  of  horseradish,  three  omonsi 
if  you  like  them,  one  pound  of  sugar  (or,  if 
you  like  it  sweet,  two  pounds),  mix  thorough, 
ly  together.  Boil  half  a  gallon  of  good  cider 
vinegar  and  turn  over  the  pickles  which 
should  be  in  a  stone  jar.  Put  a  thin  white 
cloth  over  the  top,  then  an  old  plate  with 
weight  enough  to  keep  the  pickles  under  the 
vinegar.  MRS.  R.  w.  williams. 


AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  is  the 
best  of  all  cough  cures.  It  allays  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  throat  and  speedily  removes  irri¬ 
tating  mucus  from  the  bronchial  passages. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Cutler,  47  North  Washington 
so..  New  York  City,  says  :  "When  I  was  a 
girl  of  17  I  had  a  cough,  with  profuse  night 
sweats,  and  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  cured 
me.  1  have  recommended  this  preparation 
in  scores  of  similar  cases.” 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.C.  Ayer  & Co., Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  all  by  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  §□. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING 

The  Original.  Beware  ot  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 
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Every  now  aud  then  there  comes  out  in  the 
newspapers  an  article  about  being  good  to  the 
boys,  as  if  they  were  a  specially  ill-used  race 
of  beings.  It  is  all  as  if  they  must  not  be 
spoken  to,  but  must  run  through  life  as  wild 
as  a  lot  of  colts,  without  any  limits  or  bounds. 
“Oh  mothers,”  says  one  writer,  “endure  the 
mud  stains  on  your  parlor  carpet,  the  scratch¬ 
es  on  the  furniture,  for  bye  and  bye  your 
boys  will  be  men  and  be  with  you  no  more.’) 
Aud  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  put  “mud” 
and  “scratches”  anywhere,  simply  because 
they  are  boys,  or  why  they  should  not  be  as 
careful  of  their  mother’s  parlor-carpet  and 
furniture,  or  of  W  tbeu  mothers 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878, 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


Wells,Richardson  &  Co’s 

Improved 

utter 

r. 


EXCELS  in 


Cola 

f  STRENGTH 
PURITY 
BRIGHTNESS 
Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Go’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 
Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.  Burlington,  Vt. 

DIAMOND  DYES 

are  the  Purest,  Cheap¬ 
est, Strongest,  and  most 
Durable  Dyes  ever  made. 
One  I  <)c.  package  will  color 
1  to  4  pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  GannentB.Yarns,  Rags, 
etc  Unequalled  for  Feathers,  Ribbons,  and  all  Faney 
Dyeing.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  for  Gilding,  Bronz¬ 
ing  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint,  with  full  instructions 
ami  sample  card  mailed  for  10  cents.  At  all  Druggists 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT.1 


(33  Colors.) 
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BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economl- 
ca  coating  leas  than  one  cent  a 
cut  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids 
well  as  for  persona  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

f.  BAKES  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 


..uimm 


ORGANS  from 

$500. 


PIANOS  FROM 

$150 to $1500. U till 4  $35  to 

Famous  for  Beauty,  Sweetness, 
Durability.  No  Agents.  Sent 
from  factory  direct  to  purchaser. 

Y on  save  the  enormous  expenses 
■  of  agents.  Guaranteed  six 
)  yearn,  and  sent  for  trial  in  your 
own  home.  VICTORIOUS  for 
|  SO  YEARS.  Catalogue  free. 

Uarchal  &  Smith, 235  E. 21st  St.  IT.  Y 


<t7c;  nn  tn  DO  A  Month  can  De  mane 

4>/-’uu  ID  working  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  (heir  whole 
time  lo  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  lie  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacs  notes  In  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  1009  Main  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


S5 


to  $8  a  day.  Samples  worth  #1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
8atctv  Rein  Holder  Co..  Holly,  Mi  oh. 


p  W  Live  at  homo  and  make  more  money  working  for  nt*  thaa 
uWafvi  at  anything  elso  in  the  world.  Either  aex.  Coetly  outfit 
riiTLit  TenuB  FJcuu.  Addreaa,  Titus  it  Co..  Auguata.  Maine. 

APCK1TC  WANTED.  Men  or  Women.  Address 
HUll  II  I  O  SWEDISH  MFG.  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

n  pCkITC  for  Catalogue  of  hundredeof  usciul  Artt 
C  uCII  I  O  cies  less  than  Wholesale  Price!  Agts.and 
Dealers  sell  large  quantities.  CHICAGO  SOAI.K  CO..  Chicago. 

_ _  830  a  week  and  expenses 

Samples  worth  §5  and  particulars 
VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


M  FOR  ALL 

paid.  Sampl 
free.  P.  O.  ’ 


LOOK 

IIELIE 


AGENTS 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  $‘.£.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  $18  one  day,  $76.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Shepard  &Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


L 


fBERAL  SALARY  and  EXPENSES  of 

. . .  coming  to  our  oihee  tor 

1  111  ■  ■"  preparation,  paid  to 

Agents  to  sell  books  on  our  plan  Salary  not  condi¬ 
tional  on  sttles.  $7 5  to  $;iOO  per  month  can  be  made, 
also,  without  coming  here.  Full  particulars  will  surprise 
you.  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  &  (JO.,  Pliilada.  or  Ohioago. 

To-day' is  important.  Yesterday  has  gone. 
To-moi  row  n<  ver  comes.  Take  care  of  your 
cough  to-dav  by  using  Warner’s  Log  Cabin 
Cough  and  Consumption  Remedy.  It  is  a 
sure  cure. 


ASTHMA 


DR. 


TAFT’S  ASTHMALINE 
pilSCn  never  fails  to  Cure. 
Any  one  who  wants  to  beWWn*»D  can  send  us 
address  arid  we  will  mail  trial  bottle  | 

Da  TAFT  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


their 


‘iRow  td  Use  a  Ra?or/' 


MORE  THAN  10  000  DOUBTING  THMOA8FS 

Who  read  this  paper  every  month,  have  seen  our  advertisement 
here  for  years,  yet  have  not  tried  our 
knives.  This  is  humiliating  to  us.  Take 
the  knife  shown  here  now.  If  blades  were 
hoop  iron,  50c.  would  be  cheap  for  It  But 
blades  are  of 
highest  quality 
el. 


razor  s*eel.  Eve¬ 
ry  blade  is  flle- 
tested  and 
known  to  be 
good  before 
sending  out.  It 
is  cheap  for  a  sil 
ver  dollar,  but 
our  price  is,50c. 
postpaid ;  5  for*2 
Sena  for  our  64- 
page  free  list,  al 
so. 

TOLEDp,  OWIQ, 


PtD®er, 


754 
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Newtown  Pippins  $2  95  to  §5.35;  Kings, 
§3.53  to  §3  89;  Baldwins,  §2.68  to  §3  04;  North¬ 
ern  Spies.  §2.68  to  §2.92;  Boston  Baldwins, 
§2.49  to  §2.68. 

During  the  last  10  days  the  Southwest  has 
had  good  local  rains,  and  reports  from  every 
winter  wheat  State  are  that  the  wheat  shows 
a  decided  improvement  over  20  days  ago. 

It  is  thought  that  wheat  growing  in  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Dakota  has  been  a  trifle  overdone, 
and  that  henceforth  there  will  be  greater  di¬ 
versity  in  crops. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  British  grain  trade,  says  the  best 
dry  samples  of  English  wheat  have  advanced 
6d  to  Is.  The  sales  of  English  wheat  during 
the  past  week  were  79,913  quarters  at  32s  3d, 
against  65,371  quarters  at  30s  Id  during  the 
corresponding  week  last  year. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


dairy,  fine,  16®18;  do,  fair,  1S®14;  do  poor.  12)4— :  do 
factory,  fresh,  best,  13)4®  14;  do  do,  good,  13®—;  do  do, 
poor,  11)4®12)4:  do  do,  June,  13@14)4. 

Cheese— State  factory,  fancy,  white.  10)4®109£  :  do 
do,  colored,  10$1®11;  do  do,  fine.  10®  10)^:  do  do.  fair 
and  good,  9®  9)4:  Ohio1  flat,  prime,  '0® 10)4;  do,  good, 
909)4;  skims,  light.  79i@8 ;  do,  medium,  6J4@6%;  do, 
full,  1)4@2)4. 

Eggs,— Near-by,  fresh,  23@23)4:  Canadian,  fresh.  22® 
23c:  do,  ice  house,  20)4®2l)4c:  Western,  best,  23@23)4c- 
do.  choice,  22@22J4c;  do,  ice  house,  18@21k!c;  limed,  19 
@19J4c. 

Philadklphia.-hutticr  steady.  Pennsylvania  cream 
ery  extra,  at  26c;  Western  creamery,  extra  at  16)4®  17c, 
B.  C.  and  N  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
14®15c;  packing  butter.  11®  12c.  Eggs.— Were  firm 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  25c:  Western  firsts.  I8fi»l9)4c; 
Cheese-  steady;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream,  at 
9®  9)fc,  Ohio  flats  choice.  8J^c;  do.  fair  to  prime.  7)4@8c. 

Chicago,  Ill  —  Butter.— On  the  Produce  Exchange 
to  day  the  butter  market  was  firm  and  steady;  Elgin 
creamery,  26)4®27)4c  ;  choice  choice  Western,  23@'45c. 
choice  dairy,  19®22c;  common  to  fair,  14@17c.  Eggs 
steady  at  I9®19)4c. 

Bostox.— Butter  firm;  Western  extra  Creamery,  25® 
26c  ;  Eastern  extra  Creamery,  25c,  Cheese  steady. 
Eggs  steady;  Eastern  extras  22c!  Michigan  extras  20>4 
@2ic;  Western  firsts  at  19c. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  November  3,  1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  611-16  6  13-16  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  7  3-16  7  5-16  . 

Good  Ordinary . 8)4  894  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  8%  8T4  . 

Low  Middling .  9  5-16  9  7-16  . 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9  9-16  9  11-16  . 

Middling .  9  18-16  9  15-16  . 

Good  Middling . 10)4  10)4  . 

Strict  Good  Middling.  .103-6  10)4  . 

Middling  Fair . 10->4  K%  . 

Fair . n%  11)4  . 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York. — Grain — Wheat. — Ungraded  Winter 
Red,  $1  10)4@1  11)4;  No,  4  Red,  $1;  No.  3,  Red,  SI  05; 
No.  2  Red,  SI  11®111)4:  elevator,  SI  12®  1 12)4.  deliv 
ered;  SI  11)41  12)4  f.  o,  b  ,  nominal.  No  2  Chicago, 
SI  12)4;  do,  Milwaukee,  $1  06)4;  do  November,  SI  19)4® 
SI  13)4,  closing  at  $1  10%;  do;  December.  SI  12@1  15; 
closing  at  $1  12)4  do  May,  SI  18)4@1  2194.  closing  at 
$1  18)4.  Rye.— Unchanged  in  price  and  dull.  Western 
68®70c;  State,  90a.72e.  Barley.— Sales,  25,1)00  bu.  Un¬ 
graded  Canada,  private  terms;  30,000  bit,  Extra  No,  2, 
90®90)4c.  Barley  Malt.— Dull  ami  somewhat  nomi¬ 
nal.  Corn.— Sales  1,752.000  bushels  future,  234,000 
bushels  spot  and  arrive,  including  ungraded  mixed  at 
4 994® 50c.:  No.  2  at  48)4®4994c;  store  and  elevator,  49 
@50c  afloat;  No.  2  While  at  49)4@50  ;  No.  2  November, 
47)4@48)4c,  closing  at  48J4c;  do  December,  48)4® 4994c, 

closing  at  4894c;  J  a  - -  '  ‘  — 

do  May,  475 
000  bushels 

3,  29  e;  White,  82c';  No!  2,  30®30)4c;  do  White,  33®33)4c; 
No,  1  White  39c;  Mixed  Western,  28  281)4c;  White  do. 
80@39c;  No.  2  November.  30c,  closing  at  30c;  do  Decem¬ 
ber,  8l(a;31)4c,  ch  sing  at  3iq>c,  closing  at  81c;  do  Janu¬ 
ary,  32@8i)4c,  closing  at  32c;  do  May,  closing  at  3494C, 
Feed.-Iu  light  demand  40  n>.  75@85c  ;  60»,  72)4@80c; 
80  m,  80® 90c;  100  B,  92)4@$1 ;  sharps,  $1  05®$l  15,  Rye 
Feed,  9<i@95c. 


STAINED, 

Good  Ordinary . 694  (Low  Middling .  894 

StrlctGoodOrd . 7  5-16  |  Middling .  9)q 

Poultry-Uve-FowIs,  near-by  per  B,10)4@llc;  fowls 
Western,  per  it.,  10@llc  •  roosters,  per  ft,  6@7e:  tur¬ 
keys,  per  B  9&llc:  ducks,  western,  per  pair,  60® 80c; 
geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  40®1  65;  chickens;  spring, 
per  lb.  10@Uc. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  choice,  per  B,  U®16c; 
do,  poor  to  good,  6®12c;  Fowls,  western,  9®llc;  Squabs 
white,  per  doz,  §3  50®$3  75;  do,  dark,  do,  $2  25®g2  50; 
chickens  Philadelphia  spring,  13is,16c;  do  western  do, 
10@12)4C;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  9®20c;  do,  9@l0c. 

Game.— Woodcock,  per  pair,  $1;  Partridges,  per 
pair.  50c® gl  00;  Wild  Ducks,  Canvas  back,  per  pair, 
$2  75@$8  00;  do,  Red  Head,  dp,  75e@$l  00;  Grouse,  do, 
6()®9Ue;  Wild  Ducks,  Mallard,  do,  75®—;  do,  Teal,  do, 
40@— c;  Quail,  per  doz.,  §1  50® §2  75. 

Hops.— State,  new,  best,  28®-  c:  do  do,  prime,  25® 26c; 
do,  low  grades,  23®24c;  do  do,  1887,  best  15®17  ;  do  do 
do,  fair  and  good  lots,  13®14c;  do  do,  common,  i2®13c; 
do  do.  old,  — @— c;  do,  California,  new,  26®28ot  do  do, 
best,  old,  14@15c;  do  do,  good,  I2@13c;  do  do,  oommon, 
8@llc. 

Hay  and  Straw.- Choice  Timothy,  90@95o  ;  do  good 
do,  75@85c;  do  medium,  65@i0e  ;  shipping,  6u@-c;  do, 
Clover,  mixed,  55® 66c.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  80®85c; 
short  do,  55®60;  oat,45®50. 

Beans.— Marrows,  new,  $2  50®—;  new  mediums, 
choice,  $2  i'5@210.  pea,  $2@— ;  red  kidneys,  *2  5U«»— ; 
white  kidneys,  choice,  — ;  foreign,  mediums,  $1  35 
@1  55;  California  Lima,  $8  00@$3  05;  green  peas,  new, 
SI  55. 


Chicago,  Ills.— Cash  quotations  were  as  follows: 
No, 2  Spring  Wheat.  *113ra$l  13)4;  No.  3  Spring  Wheat, 
95® 96c.  No.  2  Red.  $1  130*1  13)4.  No.  2  Corn,  38%94. 
No.  2  Oats,  24)4c.  No.  2  Rye  at  55)4c.  No.  2  Barley 
nominal  No.  1  Flax  Seed  at  *1  47.  Prime  Timothy 
Seed,  §1  S3. 

Philadei  phia,  Pa.— Wheat— No.  2  Red  for  Novem¬ 
ber  10894@109)4c;  do  December  11094@lll)4c;  do  Janua¬ 
ry  112)4®  I3)4c  .  do.F'ebruary  11494@ll5)4c.  Corn  No. 
2  Mixed  in  grain  depot,  50)4c.  No.  2  Mixed  and  Yellow 
on  track,  51)4@51)4e;_No.  2  Mixed  for  November,  49)4® 
50c;  do  December,  4494@45)4c;  do  January,  4494®43Mc; 
do  February,  44?4@4  %c.  Oats  -Rejected  White  at  27c; 
Ungraded  white,  30)4c  ;  No.  3  White  in  20th-st.  eleva¬ 
tor,  2994b;  do  Choice  In  grain  depot,  31c;  No.  2  White 
on  track,  28c;  futures  were  quiet  and  lower;  no  2 
White  for  November,  82 >4® 32 94c  ;  do  December,  3394® 
33)4c;  do  January,  34)4@3494c  do  February,  3494@35)fcC. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Nov-,  8,  1838 

MILCH  COWS— Receipts  thus  far  this  week  112  head. 
Demand  moderate,  but  prices.. steady  at  *30  to  |50  per 
heed. 

Calves.— Mixed  Grassers  and  Yearlings,  315  lb  aver¬ 
age,  at  $2  25  per  100  lb;  Grassers.  202  lb,  at  82  30; 
Fa  t  Calves.  812  lb,  at  $3  05;  Grassers.  198  lb,  at  *2  37)4; 
Butiermllk  calves  376  lb,  at  S3;  Mixed  do,  150  lb.  at 
*4;  Veals,  150  lb,  at  87:  do,  156  lb,  at  *7;  Grassers,  233 
lb,  at  82  25;  do  281  lb,  at  *2  37)4;  Veals,  116  lb,  at  *5; 
do  147  lb  at  $7:  Grassers,  203  lb,  at  *2  25;  Western 
Calves  348  lb,  at  8)40  per  lb. 


Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy  hand-picked 
quoted  at  5)4@5)4e,  and  farmers’  grades  at  4>4®4)4C. 
Chestnuts  quoted  at  81  50® 8 2  50  per  bushel. 
Hickory  Nuts  quoted  at  $i  50® $2  per  bushel. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Vegetables.— potatoes.-  nong  island,  per  bbl, $100® 
$1  70;  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  81  25®*-  ;  State,  per  bbl, 
*100<o*165;  Sweets,  per  bbt,$l  25®  2  25.  State  onions. 
Orange  county  red,  per  bbl,  *1  00®1  25;  Cabbages,  Long 
Island,  per  luo,  *2  00  a  3  00:  Onions,  Connecticut,  red 
per  bbl,  *1  40®*1  50;  do  do,  white,  per  bbl.  S2  75®*3  25; 
do  do,  yellow,  per  bbl.  *1  50®-;  do  State,  do,  do,  $1  50 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl,  65®75c.  Cauliflower, 
per  bbl.  50c«*  1  50. 

Fruits.- rRKKH.-  Apples,  Pippin,  per  bbl.  8150@$2; 
do,  King,  do,  $1  75®**  25;  do  Snow,  do,  $2  00&82  50; 
do,  Baldwin,  «1  0o®l  50,  do.  Greening,  si  *5®*l  75:  do 
common,  el  15<,,S140.  Pears,  Duchess,  per  bbl,  S4  00 
®4  50  ;  Bartlett ,  per  box.  S3  00®$3  50;  do,  common  per 
bbl,  83  50® $3  00;  do,  Vlrgalieu.  per,  bbl,  *4  00® §5  00; 
do  She  In  on,  do,  »5  O0«$6  00;  do,  per  keg,  $2  00®82  75; 
do,  Beurre  d’Aujou.  per  bbl.  *4j50„5  5u;  do,  Keiffer, 
*3  50  «*4  50;  Grapes,  Delaware,  per  lb,  4  m  6c  ;  do,  Ca¬ 
tawba,  do.  3® 4 ;  do,  Concord,  2  4c;  do, Niagara,  4® 
6c.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  to  fancy  per  bbl, 
$7  25®8  00;  do  do,  fair,  per  bbl,S6  ao®  Si  00  do  do;  per 
crate,  s2  2.V2  65;  do  Jer-ey,  do,  si  50®  2  00.  Quinces, 
per  bbl,  *i)  75®*i  50.  Florida  Oranges,  best,  p,  r  box, 
*2  50@*3  00;  do,  good  lots,  81  50@S2  uu;  do  lemons,  best, 
84  On® 85  00;  do  common,  per  box,  Si  00®82  00. 

Domestic  Dried.— Apples,  evaporated,  new,  choice 
to  fancy,  694®8c;  do  do,  old,  5@7c;  dodo,  new,  com¬ 
mon  to  prime,  594®H)4e;  do  sliced,  new,  4®5)4c ;  do, 
quarters,  choice,  5®, 5)ac;  do,  coarse  cut,4®.4)4c.  Cher¬ 
ries,  new,  Ufeliic.  Raspberries  new,  20fo22)4c.  Black¬ 
berries,  5)4®5)4c.  HucKleberries,  I2@18c.  Peaches, 
Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  l7®2lc;  do  do  do,  un¬ 
peeled,  8®9)4c;  do,  North  Carolina,  sun-dried,  peeled, 
9®12c. 

PROVISION  MARKET8. 

New  York.— Provisions  —Pork.- New  mess  15  75®  16 
25,  short  clear,  17  00  q,*!9  00.  Extra  Prime  mess,  *15  00: 
prime  do,  *15@15  50,  and  family  mess,  817U0®18  00. 
bees — India  Mess,  in  tierces,  *19®23  Extra  Jless,  n 
barrels  *750®800;  PacKet,  *959@$9  75  per  bbl,  and 
*13® 8 13  50  in  tierces;  Plate.  *9  50®io00;  Family  at  $10 
®*10  50.  Hams  *13  U0®$13  50,  Winter  packing.  Cct 
Meats.— Quoted  12  lb  average,  Bellies,  994c  ;  Pickled 
Hams,  10)4@U94c;  pickled  Shoulders.  9c ;  Smoked 
shoulders  at  994c;  do  Hams,  I2)4c.  Dressed  Hogs.— 
City,  heavy  to  light,  8)4®894c.  LARD.-October,  *9  40; 
November,  $8  84®*8  85;  City  steam,  $9  25 ;  refined 
quoted  $8  75  tor  Continent,  *10.25  for  So  America. 

Boston.— Provisions  firm  and  steady.  New  Mess 
Potk,  816  75®S17  0U;  Old  Mess  Pork,  816  00®  $16  25;  Ex¬ 
tra  Prime,  new,  $15  75@$17  00.  Laud,  $9  75®$10  50. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— provisions  steady.-  Beef.— City 
family,  per  bbl.  $10  00@10  50 ;  do  do,  packets,  $9  50® 
smoked  beef,  U<sil2c ;  beef  bams,  $i400i®15.  Pork. 
—Mess,  $18  50;  do,  prime  mess,  new,  $16  50;  do  family, 
$18  50®2u  00 :  Hams,  smoked,  per  lb,  13@14c.  do,  S. 
P„  cured  In  tierces,  ll®12)4c;  do  do,  in  salt,  10)4c; 
sides,  clear  ribbed,  smoked,  lie;  shoulders,  in  dry  salt 
andfully  cured,  9>4c  ;  do,  do,  smoked,  10c  Shoulders, 
pickle  cured,  9c;  do  do  smoked,  10®l0)sc;  bellies, 
in  ptekle,  10)4®llc;  do  breakfast  bacon,  ll)4@12)4c; 
Lard.-  Steady  ;  City  refined,  10)4  ;  do  steam,  10® 
10)4c;  buteners’  loose,  994@lu  00 

Chicago.—  Mess  Pork.— $14  75,  Lard.-*8  12)4  per 
100  lbs  ;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  *7  50 ;  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed.  *8  00®$8  25;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed,  $8  12)4@*8  25. 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— State  Sheep.  90  lb  average,  at 
*3  per  ICO  lb-  do  92  lb,  at  *3  75;  Western  do,  79  lb, 
at  $3  50,  State  Lambs,  65)4  lb,  at  *5  25;  do,  70)4  lb,  at 
*6  05:  Northern  Canada  do,  78  lb,  at  85  75:  Canada  do, 
84  lb,  at  *6  10;  State  Sheep,  68  lb,  at  $3  50:  do  112 
lb,  at  *8  55:  do,  108  1b,  at  $3  75;  do,  128  lb,  at  84  25; 
State  Lambs,  63  lb.  at  85  62)4;  do,  70)4  lb,  at  $6  12)4; 
State  Sheep  (Culls);  89  lb,  at  $2  75:  do  (Ewes);  100  lb,  at 
$3  75:  Michigan  do.  87  lb,  at  *4;  State  Lambs.  54  lb,  at 
*5;  do,  75  lb,  at  *6:  State  Sheep,  86  lb  at  *2  50  do 
92  b,  at  *3  50  State  Lambs,  65  lb,  at  *5  75;  do,  71  lb,  at 
$6:  Pennsylvania  Lambs,  58  lb,  at  *5  25;  State  do,  78 
lb,  at  $6;  State  Sheep  (Culls).  77  lb,  at  *2  62  Terri¬ 
tory  do,  115  lb,  at  $4  12)4:  Kansas  Sheep,  100)4  lb,  at 
*8  85;  Mixed  Wt  stern  do,  97  lb,  at  *4;  State  do.  92  lb, 
at  S4;  Bucks,  95  lb,  at  *3:  Slate  Lambs,  60  lb,  at  $5  50; 
do,  61  lb,  at  *5  75;  Canada,  do,  80)4  lb,  at  $6  25;  Western 
Sheep,  '06)4  lb,  at  $4;  Ohio  do,  74  lb,  at  *4;  Territory 
Sheep,  107  it),  at  S3  90;  Kentucky  do,  1 12)4  lb;  at  *4  3u; 
Buffalo  Culls,  61)4  R>,  at  $3  50;  Kentucky  Lambs,  86  lb; 
at  *6  13)4. 

HOGS  —State  Pigs,  125  lb  average,  at  *6  25;  81  lb,  at 
86  25;  State  Pigs,  60  lb,  at  86  25;  Rough  Hogs,  210  lb,  at 
$5  10. 

Chicago.— Cattle— Beeves  *  5  20  ®  5  75:  Steers  *3  00® 
5  00;  Stockers  aud  Feeders  *1  70  ®  3  80  ;  Cows,  Bulls 
and  Mixed  $1  25  ®  2  75  ;  Texasi  Cattle  1  25  f@  3  00; 
Western  Rangers  2  90  @  4  05. 

Hogs.— Mixed  $5  SO  @  5  60;  Heavy  $5  40  @  5  70;  Light 
$5’25®  5  60  Skips  *3  50  @  5  15. 

Sheep.— Natives,  Inferior  to  Prime  $2  75  @  3  00. 
Western  Shorn  S3  00  @8  50;  Texans  Shorn  $2  60  @  8  15; 
Lambs  *4  00  @  5  25. 

St.  Louis.— Cattle— Choice  Heavy  Native  Steers  *5  00 
®  *5  50  Fair  to  Good  Native  Steers  *4  40  @  5  00.  Butch¬ 
ers’  Steers,  Medium  to  Prime  S3  40  ®  4  40;  Stockers  aud 
Feeders.  Fair  to  Good  82  10  ®  3  15;  Rangers,  Corn-fed, 
$3  00  ®  4  10;  Grass-fed  *2  25  ®  8  70. 

Hogs.— Choice  Heavy  and  Butchers’  selections  *5  40 
@  5  60;  Packing,  Medium  to  Prime  $5  25  @5  45  ;  Light 
Grades,  Ordinary  to  Best  $5  15  ®  5  35. ' 

Sheep — Fair  to  Choice  $3  00  @  4  40. 

Horses.— Texans  and  Indians,  in  carloads,  $20®  32. 


Communications  received  for  the  Week  Ending 
November  8.  1888. 

I.  J.  B  -Mrs.  F.  L.  A.-A.  McK.-J.  B.-G.  G.  B.-E.  D. 
R.-W.  G.  W.-H.  H.  W.-I.  H.-E.  B.  D  -H.  H.  M.-G. 
M.  B.-W.  C.  S.-S.  H.-E.  W.-H.  W.H.-C.  E.P.-A. 
H.  S.— P.  H.  J.— M.  C.  B.— J.  A.  F.-E.  D.— J.  W.  I.-  D.  W. 

M.  L.-C.  C— D.  McC.-F.  S.  W.— R.  M.  L.— F.  P.  R.-A. 
H.-A.  J.  C.-T.  T.  L.-G.  U.  S.-C.  S.  P.-  J.  H.— E.  A.  S. 
— C.  S.— A.  W.  S.,  thanks.— P.  S.  B.-  J.  W.  H.— VV.  E.  R. 
—I-  C.— J.  G.  W.— H.  P.— F.  A.  C.,  thank  you.— H.  J.  B., 
No.— C.  H  B.— F.  D.  N.— H.  S.-C.  H.  H.— A.  E.  M.  C.— 

A.  B.— P.  H.— J.  B.— F.  &  Co.— J  S.  S.— F.  C  —  M.  N.  H.— 
J.  W.  G.— T.  W.  W.,  the  No  2  potato  will  be  sent  only 
to  yearly  subscribers.  I.  H.  L  — E.  J.  T.— J.  H.  T.— W 
H.  H.-R.  S.  -S.  L  R.-,  J.  W.-M.  S.— C.  A.  C.-E.  A.  L  - 
J.  A.  F„  thanks  for  snggestions.— J.  K.  T.  H.  H.— M. 
W.  T.  G.,  good.— G.  S.  C.,  thank  you  for  suggestion.— 
W.  C.  H.  A.  E.  M.-F.  J.-W.  H.— E.  S.  B.-J.  A  S  -F 

N.  C.-C.  M.  D.-G.  W.  H  -H.  M.  H.-G.  W.  S.-E.  A.  R. 
J.  T.  B.  F.  P  K.— P  T.  Q.— G.  Me  L.— G.  J.  M.— J.  W.  K. 
-C.  M.  L.— E.  F.  G.-E.  S  A.-J.W.  P.-J.  E.  H.-B  H.- 
J.  C.V. — G.  McL. — A.W.  S.,  thanks. — F.  P.  B. , thank  you. 
— S.  R.  II.  -  J.  H.— H.S.,  thanks.— J.  K.  S.— E.  M.— c  W 
Mrs.  C.  L.  H.-E.  M.  E.— A  S.  -T.  J.  A.-E.  W.  S.-C.  J. 
C.-M.  G.  Z.-A.  L.  R.-C.  S.  K.-E.  R.  M— W.  C.-P.  J. 

B.  — E.  A.  L. — W.  H.  J. — C.  J.  B. — Mrs.  J.  C.  G.,  thanks 
—Entered.— D.  B.— J.  A.  S.— H.  H. 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.- Creamery  State,  best,26@27c; 

Elgin,  hett,  27c;  Western,  best,  26® -  Western 

prime,  22^24;  Western,  good,  19®21 :  West¬ 
ern.  June,  good  to  best,  16®2l;  State  dairy,  half- 
flrkins  tubs  best,  24®25  ;  half  firkins,  tubs,  prime,  21® 
22;  half-firkins,  tubs,  fine(l7®2ti:  Welsh  tubs,  flne,21@ 
28;  Welsh  tubs,  good,18®20;  firkins,  best,  21  «*— ;  do, 
prime,  19®20;  do,  fine,  16@18.  Western— Imitation 
creamery;  best,  20^22;  do  do,  fine,  16®18;  Western 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  *  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT* 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
■erYing  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  “Burlington”  is  the  only  line  running 
sleeping  cars  from  Chicago  to  Denver  without 
change.  It  is  the  only  line  by  which  you  can 
go  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  be  but  one 
night  on  the  road.  It  is  the  picturesque  line 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  It  runs  daily 
“fast  trains”  to  Kansas  City, ‘  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Lincoln. 
Cheyenne,  and  Denver. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqohar’s  Standard  Engines  and  San  Mills. 


Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ka- 
gincs  aspeciaitj.  Warranted  equal  or 
superiorU 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FARQCHAR  &  SON,  York,  P». 


Corn  Shelters,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mllls.etc. 


'Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 

cireuiar.  t  g.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 


DMYU 

jSar  3TJ  t0  ^estr°y  injurious  insects 

I  |  recommended  by  all  experienced 

Horticulturists  and  by  this  system  only 
*  can  perfect  fruit  be  secured.  For  full  direc- 

tions  and  outfit  for  hand  or  horse  power,  address 
I  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


A  I  ITP  for  Poultry  aud  Pigeons, 
w  IsC  Send  for  Sample  and  Price  List 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


SEND  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements 
Speakers,  Dialogues. Gymnastics  Fortune  Tellers 
Dream  Books,  Debates,  Letter  Writers,  Etiquette 
etc.  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  18  Ann  St.,  New  York’ 

» 


Praise  not  'the  day  before  the  evening 
glow.  You  may  praise  Warner’s  Log  Cabin 
Sarsaparilla  for  purifying  the  blood  with¬ 
out  danger  for  it  brings^the  glow  of  health 
at  once.  The  largest  bottle  on  the  market. 
120  doses  for  §1.00.  All  druggists  sell  it. 


A  VIRGINIA  FARM 

Situated  on  Appomattox  River;  700  ACRES  good 
land;  fine  stock  in  tin:  well  watered;  very  health¬ 
ful;  mild  climate:  convenient  to  two  large  cities  by 
river  and  railroad  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Price 
now.  85,000.  Title  perfect.  Other  farms— large 
and  small -for  sale  cheap.  Write  for  free  Catalogue. 
HENRY  L.  STAPLES*;  CO.  Richmond.  Va. 


IS  the  time  to  prepare  for  breeding 
your  cows  and  heiters  for  the  next 
fal  1  fairs  or  for  sale  when  fresh  cows 
arp  scarce,  and  for  a  full  supply  of 
milk  when  it  brings  the  highest  price. 
To  be  sure  of  being  on  time,  arm  yourself  with  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  Haboriri,  so  that  any  difficult  breeders  may 
be  bred  at  the  proper  season.  Breeders  are  beginning 
to  talk,  and  this  is  the  way  they  do  it 

The  following  is  from  Wm.  B.  Smith,  owner  of  the 
famous  trotting  stallion  and  stock  horse,  Thomas 
J  efferson  : 

Hartford,  Conn.,  October  13, 1898. 

“  My  cow  aborted  three  dead  calves,  but  never  a  live 
one  until  I  used  Haboriri.  The  last  one  she  carried 
through  her  proper  period  of  gestation.  I  think  well 
of  the  medicine.’  Wm.  B.  Smith. 

This  is  from  tne  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  Maple- 
croft  ice  cream  dairy: 

Bristol,  Conn..  October  1, 1888. 

Wallace  Barnes,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir:  “I  have  used  your 
Haboriri  on  six  heifers  that  had  given  me  trouble  In 
breeding— for  of  these  held  at  first  service  after  using 
this  remedy,  the  others  in  a  short  time.” 

Very  truly,  Wm.  R.  Hurd. 

And  this  from  an  attorney-at-law,  who  concluded 
not  to  sell  the  cow,  and  his  judgment  is  sound  : 

Bristol,  Co.,n  ,  August  10. 1888. 

W.  Barnes.  Esq  ,  Dear  Sir:  “Your  medicine  does 
the  business— we  don’t  care  to  sell  her  now.” 

John  J.  Jennings. 

N.  B.— This  medicine  is  delivered,  prepaid,  at  any 
express  office  in  the  U.  S  ,  at  $2  per  bottle,  and  guaran¬ 
teed,  if  funds  accompany  the  order.  Where  funds  do 
not  accompany  the  order  both  prepayment  and  guar¬ 
antee  are  withheld.  I  want  no  small  accounts. 

WALL  ACE  BAR  NE$, 

Box  604,  BRISTOL,  CONN. 


“  Neatest  and  Best,’’ 

I  have  been  selling  the  Buck-Thorn  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  my  trade  increases  year¬ 
ly.  It  gives  the  best  satisfaction  wherever 
used.  It  undoubtly  makes  the  neatest^and 
best  of  all  wire  fences. 

John  Eckert,  Osgood,  Ind. 

The  Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  will  send  Circulars  and  Samples'free  to  all 
applicants. 


sLANE&BODLEYCO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SAW  MILLS 
AND  ENGINES 

NOW  IS  TH  E  Tl  M  E  TO  BUY.  Send 
for  Circulars.  An  experience  of  TH  I RTY 
YEARS  permits  us  to  offer  the  BEST. 


the  new 

IM  PR O V  KD 

UNI  V7E  R  S'A L 

HATCHER. 

It  is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  heat  regulator 
and  the  only  moisture 
regulator  in  the  world. 
Batteries,  clocks,  and 
all  complications  a- 
voided.  I>  N  1VER. 
SAL  HATCHER 
CO.,  Klmira,  N  Y. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL 


- r~TT  ANTI-FRICTION.  : 

f-  •  i  !  !  gfs  The  most  perfect 

J  !  article  of  its  it  in 

B  |  *ia<*e-  Nomdretjreak- 

ipY  ^  .-3--/ ease  of  move- 

;|  (Tj  j  ,  j  J  J! j  ment  and  satisfaction 

M  v»\l  '  /j  guaranteed.  -Lane’s 

Send  forCir-  \>  I  PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 

cular.  j  7 — J  ll  '  No  Wood  work. 

Mnnufaet’d  by  Simple  and  durable. 

LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  (Generally 


Buggies— extension  tops.  Surries,  Buck  Boards, 
Day  tons  and  Express  Wagons,  Road  Carts— 15 
different  styles.  Sleighs— Swells,  Portland  and  other 
styles.  Harness— Oak  Tan  for  85,  !t«7,  89,  811,  and 
over.  Do  yon  want  a  Buggy  .Wagon,  Road  Cart, 
Sleigh,  or  Harness  at  A  GREAT 
BA1M1AIN?  The  first  person, 
from  any  P.  O.  answering  this  adv.  and  enclos¬ 
ing  6  cts.  in  postage  stamps,  will  get  it.  Write 

Union  Machine  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hold  Your  June  Butter  for  a  Januar  Price. 


Tt  positively  prevents  Butter  from  ever 
becoming  Rancid,  and  causes  it  to  retain  Its  fresh¬ 
ness,  aroma,  and  fine  flavor  for  months— even  when 
exposed  to  atmospheric  Influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  papers.  Also 
by  Creameries,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  the 
country.  Send  for  circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

Foot  of  West  11th  Street,  New  York  City. 


IDEAL  FEED  MILL 


AND  POWER  COMBINED  (IMPROVED). 

Grinds  all  kinds  of  Shelled  Grain  and  Ear  Corn, 
drives  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saws.  Etc.  Lightest 
draft,  strongest  and  best,  fully  warranted.  Send 
for  catalogue  showing  full  line  of  Feed  Mills,  Two 
and  Four-Horse  Powers.  Wood  Saws,  etc. 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  Freeport,  Ill. 


..  A  Postal  card  sent  to 
nL  Ff  us  will  bring  you  an 

a  x*  t  ^Illustrated  Price  List 

.  rV  of  the  .  wonderful 

Jl  Gladstone  Lamp, 

I /  , v  «  xTl  tin  »  the  finest  lamp  in  the 

* \J v*  ^  world.  85  candle- 

v  a*  ^  1  V  power— a  marvelous 

light  from  ordinary 
oil!  Elegant  designs 
—nickel,  gold  or 
bronze.  Single  lamps,  boxed  and  sent  by  express  to 
your  house  on  receipt  of  wholesale  price. 
Gladstone  Lamp  Co.,  10  East  14th  St„  New  York, 


two  horse  umun  nunot  rUvVLn 

Most  Durable, 
Most  Power, 
Least  Fricti 

MADE  BY 
Ames  Plow  C 

Boston  andNowYoi 

Send  for  circul 
and  catalogue. 


ET  I  KIEST  Card  Sample  Book  ever  sentout 
r  *  cents.  Star  Importing  Co., Cadiz,  «. 


uionej  using  Holt’s  celebrated 

FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS 

HOLT  MFD.  CO.,  63  Central  Way  Cleveland,  0« 
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THE  RUBAI,  NEW-YORKER 


Ciitral  (Toiiics. 

i) 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 


About  “Weeping”  Trees —I  don  t  like 
’em!  I  will  except  the  Salix  BabyloDica,  for 
pendulosity  is  its  natural  habit,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  a  melancholy  tree,  aside  from  its 
tombstone  associations.  But  what  beauty  is 
there  in  the  scraggy  shrub  called  a  Weeping 
Mountain  Ash,  or  in  that  dwarfed  and  dis¬ 
torted  evergreen  figured  on  page  076,  the 
“Weeping”  Norway  Spruce? 

Discontent  on  the  Farm.— -I  am  satisfied 
from  a  wide-spread  acquaintance  with  many 
farmers,  East  and  West,  that  the  better  a 
farmer  understands  his  business,  the  better  sat¬ 
isfied  he  becomes  with  it.  The  reason  is  easy 
enough  to  see.  It  is  only  by  knowledge 
that  successful  farming,  under  average  condi¬ 
tions,  is  made  possible.  It  must  stand  as  an 
axiom,  an  indisputable  fact,  that  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  staple  products,  where  there 
is  free  and  unlimited  competition,  the  price 
of  the  products  will  never  average  more  than 
a  small  percentage  above  their  cost.  We  may 
be  sure  they  will  do  that  because  such  uumon- 
opolized  and  unrestricted  industries  are 
self-regulating.  Over-production  unfailingly 
starves  out  the  weaker  operatives,  while  an 
advance  in  prices  to  mpts  invariably  to  en¬ 
larged  operations.  The  markets  operate  upon 
all  such  industries  exactly  like  the  regulator 
of  a  steam  engine. 

What  is  the  Consequence  ?— If  the 
average  price,  regulated  by  the  average  pro¬ 
duction,  must  give,  on  the  average,  a  little  pro¬ 
fit,  then  it  follows  as  the  night  the  day  that 
the  operator  who  possesses  more  than  average 
skill  and  industry,  may  make  more  tnau  the 
average  profit.  Here  is  the  whole  secret  of 
successful  farming.  Being  sure,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  that  prices  must  be  regulated 
on  this  principle,  what  has  a  farmer  to  do  to 
make  more  than  average  profits,  other  than  to 
be  bettor  than  an  average  farmer? 

Does  the  Sum  Prove?— It  certainly  does. 
I  live  in  a  State  where  it  is  claimed  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  as  unprofitable  as  it  is  anywhere  in 
America.  The  cry  that  “farming  doesn’t 
pay,”  is  heard  here  every  day.  And  yet  I 
will  venture  the  statement  that  our  farming 
towns  will  average  considerably  more  than  a 
dozen  farmers  each,  who  have  begun  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing,  have  never  made  anything  to 
speak  of  outside  of  straight,  plain,  legitimate 
farming,  and  who  own  good  farms,  wel^ 
stocked,  and  have  considerable  outside  prop¬ 
erty  besides. 

Young  Farmers  Take  Courage  !— Having 
a  business  which  is  sure  to  give  a  living  to  an 
average  man,  and  just  as  sure  to  give  more  to 
a  man  above  the  average,  what  need  has  the 
ambitious  young  farmer  other  than  to  set  his 
face  to  the  morning,  and  persevere?  The 
greatest  foe  to  success  on  the  faim  is  ultra 
old-fog)  Ism, — the  refusal  to  learn,  or  to  ac¬ 
cept  tne  teaching  of  experience.  The  spirit 
oi  the  age  is  a  spirit  of  investigation  and  pro¬ 
gress.  It  has  remodelled  the  world  in  half  a 
century,  and  has  done  something  for  the 
farmer,  but  it  can  do  much  more.  “It  is  not 
in  our  fates,  but  in  ourselves,  if  we  are  under¬ 
lings.” 

The  “New  Gospel.”— This  is  not  only  the 
age  of  change  and  progress;  it  is  also  iheage 
of  specialties.  Every  one  of  the  grand  divi¬ 
sions  of  human  activity  is  being  sub-divided, 
because  there  is  such  an  increasing  deal 
known,  and  to  be  known  and  done,  in  each, 
that  none  but  a  very  exceptional  men  can  ex¬ 
cel  in  all.  Farming  is  the  broadest  of  all  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  the  most  complicated,  and  conse¬ 
quently  calls  the  most  loudly  for  subdivision. 
The  great  majority  of  our  best  farmers  are 
sp  cialists.  Soon  all  will  be  so,  by  force  of 
necessity. 

Not  To  Be  Regretted.  There  is  scarcely 
a  good  fai  mer  who  has  not  a  decided  leaning 
to  some  one  part  of  the  business,  and  this  is 
the  part  he  will  be  likely  to  excel  in,  and  make 
most  profitable.  In  a  specialty  it  is  easy  to 
make  a  reputation  which  is  worth  money. 
In  general  farming  that  is  not  so  easy.  It  is 
consequently  no  cause  for  regret  that  special- 
km  is  not  only  better  suited  to  individual  pre¬ 
ference  and  capacity,  but  also  likely  to  be 
moi  e  profitable. 

Soil  Analysis. — I  see  that  this  subject  is 
up  again.  Undoubtedly  the  early  and  even 
i he  present  methods  of  soil  analysis  are  very 
untrustworthy,  and  of  little  use  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  farmer.  But  there  is  no  essential  impossi¬ 
bility  that  a  useful  analysis  may  uot  some 
time,  and  perhaps  soon,  be  made  of  the  soil 
of  our  farms.  Chemistry  is  a  progressive 
scieuce,  aud  no  one  can  say  that  an  easy 
method  of  analysis  may  not  be  devised  which 
will  give  not  only  the  quantity,  but  also  the 


availability  of  the  plant  food  present  in  any 
given  soil.  The  chemists  have  long  professed 
to  do  this  with  regard  to  fertilizers  and  man¬ 
ures,  and  they  really  have  now  reached  a 
tolerable  degree  of  accuracy, — more  in  the 
process  than  in  the  statement  it  has  seemed  to 
me,  but  they  are  improving  even  iu  this. 

The  Physician’s  Experience  of  Human¬ 
ity.— The  observation  quoted  from  the  Popular 
Science  News  on  page  681  is  one  sided  and  there¬ 
fore  misleading.  True  it  is  that  the  physician 
often  sees  the  very  worst  side  of  human  na¬ 
ture;  but  he  also  sees,  in  the  sick  chamber  aud 
at  the  death  bed,  the  very  best  and  highest 
revelations  of  human  goodness.  His  experi¬ 
ences  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  observers 
in  going  deeper  in  all  directions.  To  say  that 
the  worst  predominates  over  the  better  is  to 
judge  unfairly.  The  truth  in  this  case,  as  in 
every  other,  is  that  we  see  always  and  only 
what  we  bring  the  eyes  to  see. 


EXPERIENCE  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


Crows  And  Corn. — My  sweet  corn,  covered 
by  the  hoe,  was  just  coming  through  the 
ground,  and  so  far  had  been  untouched  by 
the  numerous  crows.  My  better  half  thought 
to  assist  the  corn  by  taking  a  small  stick  and 
loosening  the  crust  that  had  formed.  Re¬ 
sult;  crows  worked  in  every  hill  thus  manip¬ 
ulated.  Across  a  turning  row  was  my  field 
corn  planted  witn  a  hand  corn-planter,  some 
weeks  later.  The  ground  was  loose  and  un¬ 
crusted,  the  young  crows  down  in  the  woods 
could  be  beard  clamoring  for  their  food  and 
yet  they  left  my  corn  wholly  and  entirely 
alone.  Dry  corn  alone  was  planted,  the  field 
had  lime  aud  well  rotted  manure  as  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Why  did  the  crows  single  me  out  to  be 
let  alone? 

Onion  Question  — My  ouions  were  sown 
(seed)  in  April  and  gathered  Oct.  10,  and  the 
tops  were  greeD.  We  had  tried  to  break  down 
the  tops  but  thej  resisted  and  persisted  in 
having  their  “stand  up.”  The  bulbs  could 
not  be  pulled,  so  enormous  was  the  mass  of 
roots.  I  had  to  use  a  potato  hook  to  get 
under  them:  it  was  no  fun. 

More  About  the  Steel  Rail,— I  do  not 
use  a  “steel  rail”  to  go  over  plowed  ground, 
but  I  use  a  6x6x16  foot  stick  of  timber.  If 
the  ground  is  knolly  I  increase  the  angle  so 
that  I  sometimes  could  not  cover  more  than 
five  or  six  feet  at  a  round.  If  it  is  quite  level 
I  cover  about  twelve  feet  at  a  round,  going 
over  the  grouud  first  w.th  this,  then  with  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  then  with  timber,  clos 
mg  with  a  thorough  harrowing.  This  puts 
my  poor  soil  into  as  good  a  shape  as  1  know  how 
to  put  it.  When  I  find  a  paper  suj  eri  >r|to  the 
Rural  l  shall  take  it.  rev.  e.  d.  rawson. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


<ll)C  ijoAksnum. 


NOTES  ABOUT  WINTERING  LIVE 
STOCK. 


T.  B.  TERRY. 


Why  some  farmers  do  not  make  more  money ; 
the  fault  in  themselves  though  few  ever 
own  it;  culjiable  waste  of  the  *  ntire  winter's 
feed  because  stock  are  badly  kept;  cases  in 
point;  stietter  is  feed;  projit  and  humanity 
in  yood  care;  the  manure;  where  to  look 
for  the  trouble  when]  arming  doesn't  pay. 


In  this  latitude  stock  will  soon  go  into  win¬ 
ter-quarters.  How  many  of  them  will  be 
cared  for  so  that  they  will  not  really  bring 
the  owner  any  thing  for  what  they  eat  during 
the  long  cold  winter?  Well,  I  fear  a  good 
many.  The  farmer  will  throw  in  his  time 
that  he  spends  taking  care  of  them,  also. 
Time  and  feed  will  go  for  naught.  The  blame 
will  be  laid  every  where  except  where  it  be¬ 
longs — on  the  farmer  himself. 

My  friend  W.  D.  Hoard,  who  will  soon  be 
Governor  of  Wisconsin,  “the  farmers’  Gover¬ 
nor,”  says  he  once  interviewed  100  farmers 
and  has  notes  of  the  interviews.  This  was  the 
question  put  to  them:  “What  is  the  reason  you 
do  not  make  more  money?”  And  he  says  not 
one  single  man  in  the  hundred  laui  the  blame  on 
himself.  I  have  been  forced  time  and  again 
to  think  of  this  when  I  went  out  to  the  barn 
with  farmer  friends  and  listened  to  their  talk. 
It  isn’t  easy  to  tell  them  right  to  their  faces 
that  they  are  largely  to  blame  because  they 
do  not  succeed  better;  so  I  generally  keep 
still  until  I  get  home  and  then  write  what  is 
on  my  mind  to  the  paper  they  take,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  of  course,  mentioning  no  names. 

Now  there  are  farmers  in  Ohio  who  kept 
steers,  young  cattle  and  colts,  last  winter,  so 
poorly  that  they  were  not  worth  one  dollar 
more  in  the  spring  than  iu  the  fall  before. 


Sometimes  at  least  these  were  men  who  wanted 
to  make  money  and  needed  it  badly  to  pay 
debts,  and  intelligent  men  they  were  too,  who 
read  the  best  papir-i.  I  remember  well  about 
one  friend  who  reads  the  Rural  and  two 
other  first-class  agricultural  papers.  He  told 
me  his  farm  was  <  nly  at>out  half  paid  for. 
Let  me  mention  a  few  things  noticed  about 
his  farm. 

Fu  st,  there  was  not  shelter  enough  for  all 
his  stock.  Some  12  head  of  calves  and  year¬ 
lings  were  being  wintered  in  an  open  yard. 
They  had  a  straw  stack  to  run  to  and  looked 
as  though  that  was  about  all.  I  doubt 
whether  they  weighed  as  many  pounds  last 
spring  as  they  did  the  fall  before.  Then 
think  of  the  amount  of  actual  suffering  these 
poor  little  things  went  through  during  the 
winter.  Now  there  was  plenty  of  timber  <  n 
this  farm.  A  single  tree  taken  to  the  saw¬ 
mill  would  have  furnished  the  lumber,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  the  farmer  could  have 
built  a  shed  against  his  barn,  where  these 
young  cattle  could  have  run  loose  during  the 
winter,  warm  and  comfortable.  The  outlay 
for  shingles,  nails  and  sawing  lumber  wo  ild 
have  been  made  good  in  a  single  winter  by 
the  saving  in  feed  and  improved  condition  of 
stock.  There  is  no  reason  why,  with  proper 
feed  and  care,  these  young  animals  should  not 
grow  right  along,  steadily,  all  winter— none 
except  that  the  farmer  himself  did  not  give 
them  the  chance.  There  was  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  straw  and  plenty  of  bay  and  grain 
on  the  place;  but  there  was  a  screw 
loose  in  the  shelter  aud  care.  Never 
mind  dollars  and  cents,  how  could  a  man 
enjoy  his  own  warm  bed  with  those  poor 
animals  exposed  to  cold  and  storm?  Honest¬ 
ly,  I  do  not  suppose  he  had  ever 
thought  of  the  matter  in  that  light.  If 
he  had  he  would  have  soon  had  the  young 
stock  in  a  warm  shed,  with  a  dry  bed  of  straw 
a  foot  deep,  where  they  could  enjoy  life  while 
growing  for  him.  He  was  tco  good  a  man  to 
be  cruel  to  poor  animals  knowingly.  With 
the  shed  built  he  could  easily  arrange  a  man¬ 
ger  along  one  side,  next  the  barn,  so  that  they 
could  not  waste  a  particle  of  feed.  Then  by 
leaving  all  manure  uuder  them  till  spring, 
and  adding  fresh  straw  often,  the  value  of 
this  product  would  probably  be  about  doubled 
over  what  it  was  when  the  droppings  were 
scattered  around  out-of-doors. 

Then  again,  he  showed  me  a  pair  of  fine 
colts,  coming  two  years  old.  Where  does  the 
reader  think  they  were  wintered?  Out-of- 
doors.  They  had  taken  first  premium  at  the 
county  fair  iu  the  fall.  Well,  they  wouldn’t 
take  it  in  the  spring.  They  would  probably 
weigh  less  in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall  before. 
He  was  “toughening”  them.  He  said  he  did 
not  think  it  a  good  plan  to  stable  colts.  Per¬ 
haps  not,  if  tied  up  iu  a  narrow  stall  week  af¬ 
ter  week.  But  suppose  one  had  good  box-stalls 
for  them,  or  a  shed,  and  they  were  turned  out 
an  hour  or  two  each  pleasant  day  to  have  a 
run.  Could  not  they  thus  be  kept  healthy 
and  at  the  same  time  growing  right  along  all 
winter?  Wouldn’t  they  sell  for  $25  apiece 
more  in  the  spring  if  thus  wintered?  Does  it 
pay,  just  to  humor  a  notion  we  have,  to  let 
them  do  all  their  growing  during  the  summer 
aud  eat  our  feed  all  winter,  just  about  hold¬ 
ing  their  own,  so  as  to  grow  again  when  sum¬ 
mer  comes?  With  shelter  and  care,  wouldn’t 
it  have  taken  less  feed  for  the  season  and 
wouldn’t  the  farmer  have  had  more  manure, 
besides  those  $25  a  head?  I  believe  so,  and 
that  it  will  pay  to  make  calves  and  colts  as 
well  as  other  stock  comfortable;  pay  in  dol¬ 
lars  aud  cents,  to  say  nothing  of  the  claims  of 
humanity.  There  are  too  many  farms  where 
the  older  stock  are  sheltered  aud  the  younger 
ones  left  to  rough  it. 

But  no  w  let  us  go  into  our  friend’s  barn.  V is- 
it  the  horse  stable  first.  There  were  narrow 
stalls,  about  four  feet  wide,  aud  the  horses 
were  tied  iu  them.  They  were  pretty  well 
cared  for;  but  would  have  been  more  com¬ 
fortable  during  the  idle  months  in  box-stalls. 
The  great  fault  I  had  to  find  here  was  with 


Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  is  so  generally  dis 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  lias  this  latent  poison 
coursing  his  veins.  The  terrible  sufferings  en¬ 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  bo  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  cures  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

In  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

The  cabinet  orjan  was  introduced  in  its  present 


form  by  Mason  <fc  Hamlin  in  1861.  Other  makers 
followed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  instruments, 
but  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  have  always  main¬ 
tained  their  supremacy  as  the  best  in  the  world. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  offer,  as  demonstration  of  the 
nneonalled  excellence  of  their  organs,  the  fart  that 
at  all  of  the  great  World’s  Exhibitions,  since  that  of 
Paris.  1867,  in^  Pa  #1  ■  1 1  ^competition 
with  nest  makl  |  8J  I  1  If  Rj  V"  era  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  they  havel  I  n  llU  la  a^invariably  tak¬ 
en  the  highest W  I  IU  11 1 1  W honors.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogues  §22  TO  8000.  free. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  claim  for  their  pianos,  that  they  are 
superior  to  all  others.  They  recognize  the  high 
excellence  achieved  by  other  leading  makers  in  the 
art  of  piano  building,  but  still  claim  superiority. 
This  they  attribute  solely  to  the  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  introduced  by  them  in  the  year  1RS2, 
and  now  known  as  the  “Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 
8tringer,”  by  M  |  ■  II  the  use  of  which 

is  secured  they  I  (1  By  |  I  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  purity  and]  I  U  btj  I  B  «% refinement  of 
tone,  together  I  I  If  I  1  V  Wwith  greatly  in¬ 
creased  capaci-  GBAND  &  UPBIGHT.  ty  for  standing 
In  tune  ana  other  important  advantages. 

A  circular,  containing  testimonials  from  three 
hundred  purchasers,  musicians,  and  tuners,  sent, 
together  with  descriptive  catalogue,  to  any  applicant. 

Pianos  and  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments;  also  rented. 

MASON  &HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  DHir.Aan. 


MQ1ABMY  GIFT 

A  POEM  IN  • 


Three  Beauties— Knife,  Fork  and  Spoon 

IN  SATIN  LINED  CASE,  ABSOLUTELY 


- F nEE  ! - 

One  of  the  above  sets  will  be  sent,  postpaid, as  a 
premium,  by  THE  METROPOLITAN,  America’s  pop¬ 
ular  monthly,  now  in  its  fourth  year  of  publication. 
The  premium  would  cost  you  double  the  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Pryor  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  silverware, 
&c.  write: 

“To  the  Manager  of  THE  METROPOLITAN  : 

Dear  Sir  The  large  lot  of  goods  you  have  to-day  pur¬ 
chased  from  us  to  he  given  away  us  premiums,  must  carry 
delight  into  thousands  of  homes.  .  ..  You  have  secured 
a  r  ire  bargain  for  your  subscribers.” 

The  present  is  one  eminently  suited  to  every 
household.  The  Queens  of  Society  have  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  more  beautiful,  and  nothing  could 
bo  more  welcome  from  the  Husband  to  tlieWife, 
l  lie  I, over  lo  liis  Sweetheart,  the  .11  other  to 
her  Child,  than  this  Holiday  Gem. 

When  you  remember  that  you  receive  in  addition 
to  tlie  above,  one  of  t lie  best  Illustrated  Home  Ma¬ 
gazines  in  the  country  for  a  whole  year  for  only 
Fifty  cents,  you  cannot  deny  that  it  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  inducement.  Remit  in  postage  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress  THE  METROPOLITAN,  32  Vesey 
Street,  New  York. 


VERSEERS  w  A  N  T  E  D  Kv.<‘rJ "  ,“‘r<> 


Ovt  nottno  a  (Thome  or  to  travel.  We  wish 
to  employ  a  reliable  person  In  your  county 
io  tack  up  advertisements  and  show  cards  of 
Electric  Goods.  Advertisements  to  be  tacked  up  everywhere 
Oil  trees,  fauces  and  turnpikes,  in  conspicuous  places, 
in  town  and  country  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Steady  employment;  wage*  $$.50  pur  day  ;  expenses 
advanced:  no  talking  required.  For  local  work  wc  will 
make  an  offer  for  all  or  part  of  the  time.  Enclose  a  plainly 
self-addressed  STAMPED  envelope  for  reply,  and  write  to 

J.  €.  EMORY  A  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

car  NO  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  POSTAL  CARD8.jT> 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

BARNEY  &  BERRY  SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


God  gives  every  bird  its  food  but  does 
uot  throw  it  in  the  nest.  There  is  food  for 
reflection  in  the  thought  that  Warner’s  Log 
Cabin  Sarsaparilla  will  purify  the  blood, 
thus  ensuring  good  health,  with  which  may 
come  all  blessings.  $1.  for  120  doses,  of  all 
druggists. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prov « 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  eent*. 

One  tbonaand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  oenta. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yoskk*  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $3-00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.18 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oa 
application. 

latsisS  at  tka  Fost-offlos  at  New  York  City,  K.  Y. 
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the  plank  floors  that  let  about  all  the  ;urine 
work  through  the  cracks  and  go  to  waste. 
More  than  one  half  the  value  of  manure  that 
that  is  made  in  that  stable  in  a  winter  is  wast¬ 
ed.  It  goes  down  and  soaks  away  under  the 
floor.  It  is  none  of  my  business,  of  course; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  my  friend 
could  make  considerably  more  money,  if  he 
chose  to.  It  would  doubtless  surprise  him  to 
see  the  amount  and  weight  of  good  manure 
that  can  be  made  in  a  winter  from  a  farmer’s 
horse  stable  on  an  entirely  water-tight  floor. 

Th<>re  is  no  use  talking;  few  farmers  can 
make  anything  wintering  stock  in  Northern 
Ohio,  that  is  clear  profit,  unless  they  look  to 
their  manure  for  it.  If  they  get  the  market 
price  for  their  feed,  yes,  if  they  get  even  what 
it  actually  costs  them  to  grow  it  and  feed  it, 
in  cash,  they  are  doing  well.  Then  they  lun  e, 
say,  200  loads  of  manure  for  their  profits.  If 
by  a  little  care  they  can  make  400,  do  not 
they  double  their  profits?  Again,  this  farmer 
of  whom  I  am  writing  had  a  cow  stable  that 
"  was  far  from  being  warm  and  comfortable. 
His  cows,  to  tell  the  truth,  were  not  well  fed. 
Tiny  knew  nothing  about  having  every  single 
day,  the  whole  year  around,  all  they  could 
eat  of  the  best  milk-producing  food,  with  warm 
water  in  winter.  1  heard  much  fault  found 
with  dairying.  It  did  not  pay,  etc.  but,  as 
friend  Hoard  reports,  there  wasn’t  a  word 
said  in  the  way  of  fault-finding  with  the  man 
and  his  methods.  Our  friend  could  not  see 
that  there  were  any  amount  of  leaks  that  he 
could  shut  up,  and  other  ways  in  which  he 
could  do  better.  No,  the  trouble  was  all  in 
the  business,  as  it  looked  to  him.  As  it 
looked  to  the  wri  er,  it  was  all  in  him.  Now, 
friends,  which  was  right?  I  know  men  who 
are  making  money  out  of  dairying;  1  have 
been  in  their  barns  and  studied  their  meth¬ 
ods.  I  do  not  know  of  any  branch  of  farming 
that  promises  any  better  returns  to-day  than 
winter  dairying.  My  friend  talks  of  selling 
his  cows  to  get  into  something  that  will  pay 
better.  Well,  it  is  pretty  blunt  talk,  but  I 
honestly  believe  that  the  farm  will  have  to 
sell  its  manager  and  get  a  better  one  before  it 
will  pay  any  better;  shifting  to  some  other 
branch  of  farming  will  not  do  it  in  this 
case. 

Now,  hold  your  temper,  my  friend,  and  sit 
down  for  a  day  and  honestly  ask  yourself: 
“Is  this  man  right?  Am  I  largely  to  blame 
because  I  make  so  little?  Am  I  losing  half 
my  manure?  Could  my  cows  be  fed  much 
bolter?  Can  I  just  as  well  as  not  keep  my 
calves  and  colts  growing  right  along  all  win¬ 
ter?” 

Header,  this  is  aimed  at  'one  particular 
friend,  who  reads  the  IIukal.  But  his  is  not 
au  isolated  case  by  any  means.  In  some  of 
its  particulars,  doesn’t  it  hit  you?  If  not, 
you  are  one  ot  the  lucky  few  who  have  found 
out  where  to  look  for  the  trouble  when  farm¬ 
ing  does  not  pay. 

Summit  Co.  Ohio. 
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FEEDING  AS  A  SCIENCE, 
p.  n.  Jacobs. 


Feeding  for  a  purpose— for  eggs  or  market ; 
waste  due  to  unwise  Jeeding;  a  fat  hen  is 
a  poor  layer ;  recent  improvements  in 
methods  of  feeding;  management  of  laying 
hens ;  treatment  of  over- fed  hens ; 


It  costs  something  to  learn,  and  yet  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  learning  might  be  saved  if  poultry- 
men  would  only  stop  to  think.  The  first  point 
is  to  determine  what  the  hens  need,  for  their 
needs  are  exactly  in  accordance  with  wbat 
you  intend  the  hens  to  accomplish.  Some 
persons  feed  their  hens  as  though  there  was 
only  one  systematic  method  to  be  followed, 
when  in  fact  there  are  several  modes,  all  de¬ 
pending  upon  what  you  wish  the  hens  to  do. 
If  a  hen  is  fed  to  enable  her  to  accomplish  a 
certain  purpose,  it  is  extravagance  to  feed  her 
in  a  manner  to  prevent  her  fulfilling  the  ob¬ 
ject  sought.  Yet  this  is  done  every  day,  and 
on  nearly  all  farms  in  this  country.  The  hen 
is  like  the  milch  cow — when  not  producing 
something  the  food  is  diverted  to  flesh.  When 
the  cow  is  dried  oil  she  more  readily  becomess 
fat  than  when  in  full  flow  of  milk,  and  when 
the  hen  is  not  laying  she,  too,  readily  becomes 
fat.  A  fat  cow,  fat  sow,  or  fat  mare  is  an 
indifferent  breeder,  and  so  is  the  fat  hen. 
Every  farmer  knows  that  if  he  fed  his  cows 
exclusively  on  corn-meal,  without  hay,  they 
would  become  worthless.  First  they  will  fat¬ 
ten,  and  next  they  will  suffer  indigestion  from 
a  diet  that  is  too  concentrated.  The  milk 
flow  would  gradually  cease,  and  loss  would  be 
the  result.  The  hen  is  no  more  fitted  for  au 
exclusive  grain  diet  than  the  cow.  A  distinc¬ 
tion  must  be  made  between  hens  that  are  in¬ 


tended  for  layers  and  fhose  being  prepared 
for  the  market.  The  two  classes  do  not  belong 
in  the  same  yard.  They  simply  interfere  with 
each  other. 

The  old  routine  of  corn  and  wheat  for  the 
hens  is  gradually  being  abandoned,  and  with 
the  advent  of  pure  breeds  a  more  advanced 
system  of  feeding  is  being  practiced.  Chem¬ 
istry  has  already  demonstrated  that  the  egg 
is  composed  of  certain  materials,  and  that 
foods  are  of  variable  composition.  Such  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  the  poultryman  is  now  enabled 
to  select  foods  that  contain  the  substances 
mostly  required,  and  by  varied  feeding  he  can 
secure  better  results  than  by  the  old  haphaz 
ard  manner.  With  the  use  of  certain  breeds, 
and  foods  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  hens 
can  be  made  to  lay  from  the  time  they  are 
matured  until  the  season  arrives  when  they 
must  moult.  The  incubating  fever  can  be 
entirely  avoided  by  judicious  feeding,  as  has 
been  done  by  experiment,  or  hens  can  be  so 
fed  that  they  will  lay  but  few,  if  any  eggs. 
The  old  plan  is  extravagant,  as  it  permits  of 
feeding  such  material  as  is  not  only  wasted  by 
reason  of  not  being  required,  but  because 
there  is  also  a  loss  of  eggs  when  any  other 
food  than  that  demanded  is  allowed.  There 
is  no  mystery  about  it,  for  all  the  art  to  be 
gained  is  that  of  simply  feeding  food  of  a  va¬ 
riety,  making  grass  or  bulky  food  the  main 
reliance,  with  a  small  proportion  of  grain  to 
balance  it,  instead  of  feeding  grain  exclusive¬ 
ly- 

When  hens  are  overfed,  some  that  have  a 
tendency  to  fatten  quickly  will  become  fat 
sooner  than  others,  and  yet,  if  they  are  in  the 
yard  with  the  laying  hens,  they  will  eat  just 
as  much,  and  become  fatter.  The  hens  that 
are  laying  will  then  have  to  produce  all  the 
profit,  and  often  the  whole  flock  is  condemned 
as  unprofitable  because  one-half  of  them  are 
non-producers  though  the  others  may  be 
among  the  very  best  layers  to  be  found.  The 
fat  hens  do  the  layers  an  injustice  and  injury 
and  should  be  taken  out  to  be  allotted  a  loca¬ 
tion  where  they  can  be  put  into  “training 
service,”  which  means  that  they  should  be  so 
sparingly  fed  that  they  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  work  and  scratch  for  the  few  grains  they 
receive,  and  in  so  doing  reduce  themselves  in 
flesh,  and  get  into  laying  condition  again. 
Feed  less  grain  and  more  bulk.  It  matters 
not  what  it  is,  provided  the  hens  are  kept 
busily  at  work  and  are  in  good  health.  A 
good  hen  should  never  be  idle.  When  she 
runs  to  you  for  food  it  is  just  the  time  she 
snould  not  receive  it. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Minnesota  Experiment  Station.  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  4  from  this  station,  makes  a  pamphlet 
of  50  pages,  and  discusses  topics  connected 
with  general  agriculture,  entomology  and 
veterinary  science.  Thmnost  important  experi¬ 
ment  recorded  is  that  conducted  to  determine 
the  comparative  value  of  cold  and  warm 
water  for  stock.  The  result  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  is  at  variance  with  general  belief,  as  the 
ice-cold  water  gave  best  results.  The  point  is 
very  clearly  made  that  hot  water  is  mainly 
valuable  where  the  animals  are  not  well 
housed  or  sheltered.  When  the  animals  are 
kept  warm  and  comfortable, heatiDg  the  water 
does  not  pay.  This  seems  to  be  the  lesson 
taught  by  this  experiment.  From  the  results 
ot  other  experiments  with  stock  it  is  conclu¬ 
ded  that  silage  can  be  compared  with  tine 
Timothy  hay  nearly  in  tue  proportion  of  2)4  to 
one  for  milch  cows.  It  would  appear  that 
silage  makes  a  good  appetizer,  giving  a  keener 
relish  to  the  other  food  given  the  animal.  It 
was  also  noted  that  a  change  from  silage  to 
hay  decreased  the  milk  yield  perceptibly. 
Again,  it  was  observed  that  the  Timothy  hay 
favored  the  production  of  fat,  while  silage 
favored  the  production  of  milk  and  butter. 
A  substitution  ot  bran  for  a  part  of  a  total 
corn  ration  proved  valuable  for  fattening 
steers.  Farmers  in  the  great  wheat-producing 
regions  of  the  Northwest  might  use  this  hint 
to  their  advantage.  The  portion  of  the  report 
given  up  to  entomology  contains  a  valuable 
article  on  “Fungi  which  Kill  Insects”  Prof. 
M.  J.  Treacy  has  an  article  on  “Consumption 
In  Animals”  in  which  he  points  out  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease,  the  dangers  attending  it 
and  the  best  means  of  prevention. 

Agricultural  Science. — The  Proceedings 
of  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting]of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  make 
a  volume  of  100  pages.  It  contains  papers 
by  Prof.  Babcock,  Dr.  Beal,  Prof.  G.  C.  Cald¬ 
well,  Prof.  Halstead,  Dr.  Kedzie,  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts,  Prof.  Shelton  and  others.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  often  made  by  farmers  that  these 
papers  are  too  technical  and  elaborate  for  the 
general  reader.  Such  men  would  have  us 
believe  that  only  the  students  and  professors 
who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  investigate 
these  questions  can  understand  what  it 
is  all  about.  We  want  to  test  this  question, 


so  we  have  sent  this  pamphlet  to  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  “Jerseyman,  ”  and  requested  him  to 
review  it. 

An  Introduction  to  Entomology.— This 
is  the  title  of  an  entirely  new  book  by  Prof. 
John  Henry  Comstock  of  Cornell  University. 
It  is  published  by  the  antlor.  Part  first  con¬ 
tains  234  pages.  ^'lie  illustrations  are  a  spec¬ 
ial  feature.  They  were  drawn  and  engraved 
by  Mrs  Comstock.  We  consider  this  the 
simplest,  best-arranged  and  most  interesting 
volume  on  entomology  we  have  ever  examined. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  class-room  work. 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. — 
The  10th  annual  report  of  this  institution  is 
sent  by  Director  H.  B.  Battle,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
This  is  a  compilation  of  the  work  done  during 
the  year  1887.  It  also  contains  a  brief  history 
of  the  station  and  a  copy  of  the  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  sale  and  analysis  of  fertilizers  in 
North  Carolina. 

Chattel  Mortgages  on  Saloon  Fixtures 
in  New  York  City.— This  is  the  title  of  a 
little  pamphlet  just^  issued  by  the  Church 
Temperance  Society  and  compiled  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  Robert  Graham.  It  presents  a  new 
phase  of  the  liquor  question.  A  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  records  shows  that  in  this 
city  20  liquor  dealers  and  brewers  hold  4,710 
chattel  |mortgages  on  saloon  fixtures,  with  a 
total  value  of  $4,959,578.  With  these  start¬ 
ling  figures,  the  [argument  is  advanced  that 
the  political  power  of  the  saloon  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  saloon  keepers  generally  are 
mere  men  of  straw,  controlled  by  the  men 
who  start  them  in  business. 

Practical  Carp  Culture.— By  L.  B.  Lo¬ 
gan,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  price  05  cents.  The 
author  says:  “  The  marvelous  growth  of 
the  interest  in  carp  culture  among  American 
farmers,  and  the  demand  for  correct  lit  era 
ture  upon  the  subject,  have  led  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  accompanying  work.”  Every 
branch  of  the  subject  appears  to  be  carefully 
considered,  and  the  work  is  well  illustrated. 
It  certainly  should  be  of  great  value  to  those 
who  desire  to  raise  carp. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 


“A  prophet  is  not  witbout  honor,  save  in 
his  own  country.”  This  is  the  text  our  min¬ 
ister  took  last  Sunday.  I  have  often  won. 
dered  what  it  is  that  prompts  ministers  to 
pick  out  the  texts  they  do.  I  think  our  min¬ 
ister  got  his  text  from  a  recent  meeting  of  our 
club.  He  happened  to  be  on  hand  while  we 
were  discussing  the  Rural’s  potato  contest. 
The  general  opinion  of  the  club  members 
seemed  to  be  that  this  “contest”,  was  of  very 
little  value  because  the  piece  of  ground  was 
quite  small.  “  Anybody  can  raise  a  big  crop 
in  half  a  dozen  hills,  but  farmers  want  to 
know  how  to  raise  potatoes  by  the  acre.” 
This  seemed  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  and  because  there  were  not  several 
acres  in  this  contest  plot,  our  neighbors  con¬ 
clude  that  the  trial  is  of  no  account  to  them. 
Other  people  will  get  the  value  there  may  be 
in  this  experiment.  Uncle  Jacob  was  among 
the  minority  on  this  question. 

“Veil,  veil,  it  vas  dake  a  goot  man  to  get 
all  dere  vas  out  mit  a  goot  oxberiment.  Dem 
oxberiments  dot  shows  efferyting  out  shust 
clear,  mit  nodink  to  think  mit,  vas  not  der 
best  by  any  means.  Now  den,  dako  dot  bo. 
tato  oxberiment.  Der  boint  vas  to  show 
shust  how  to  go  mit  vork  und  make  botatoes 
beat  demselfs.  Veil,  here  vas  dot  small  spaze 
vere  all  der  conditions  mit  soil  und  all  dese 
Oder  tings  vas  shust  right.  Now  if  dem 
certain  tiugs  vas  make  a  few  botatoes  do  dere 
best,  it  vas  nine  chances  mit  10  dot  dem  same 
tings  vas  make  an  acre  off  botatoes  do  better. 
Der  ting  vas  to  see  shust  w  hat  vas  done  mit 
dose  botatoes  to  make  dem  grow  so  big  und 
strong  und  den  see  vhat  tools  und  vork  vas 
needed  to  carry  out  somedink  off  dot  vork 
mit  an  acre  off  botatoes.  Dot  vas  der 
lesson  off  dose  experiments — dey  vas  intended 
to  make  der  farmers  tink  about  somedink. 
It  vas  der  tinking  farmer,  dot  looks  in  mit 
dese  tings  und  vorks  out  dese  gonclusions,  dot 
vas  in  grease  der  yield  off  botatoes.  Der 
farmer  dot  does  nodink  shust  pecause  effery- 
thing  vas  not  vorked  out  mit  him  vas  find  dot 
he  raises  less  botatoes  effery  year.” 

SMALL  PICA. 


P i.o it Uu iu'D «$'  A vt vtij&’intj. 


WHERE  LOG  CABINS  FLOURISH. 


A  party  of  American  genltimen,  who 
had  been  camping  out  on  an  island  in  the 
great  Lake  Nipissing,  Canada,  last  sum. 
mer,  were  returning  in  a  sail-boat  and 
were  yet  seven  miles  from  port  when  the 
sun  went  down,  and  with  it  the  sailing 
breeze. 

A  discouraging  situation,  truly. 

“Never  mind,  I  can  row  you  there  inside 
of  two  hours,”  said  the  guide  who  hail 
charge  of  the  party,  as  their  murmurs 
arose. 

“W’hy.  man.  it  is  seven  miles,  there  are  four 
of  us  in  this  heavy  boat  — its  a  big  job  you  un¬ 
dertake,”  said  one. 

“No  matter,  I  have  done  the  likes  before  and 
can  do  it  again,”  cheerfully  replied  the  broad- 
shouldered  Irishman,  as  he  stowed  away  the 
sail  and  bent  to  the  oars.  He  was  a  splendid 
oarsman  and  the  boat  was  soon  under  headway 
again. 

“Wbat  would  I  not  give  to  enjoy  your  health 
and  strength,”  remarked  the  Professor. 

“Yes,  I  am  pretty  healthy,  and  though  I  am 
past  sixty  I  feel  as  strong  as  ever,”  replied  the 
guide.  “But  only  three  years  ago  I  stood  at 
death’s,  door,  and  never  thought  to  pull  an  oar 
again.  You  see,  I  was  in  the  woods  all  winter, 
logging, and  I  got  into  the  water  one  day  and 
caught  cold.  It  settled  on  my  lungs  and  I  had 
a  bad  cough  which  hung  on  till  I  ran  down  al¬ 
most  to  a  skeleton.” 

“Call  in  a  physician?” 

“Yes,  I  went  twenty  m;les  through  the  bush 
to  see  a  doctor;  he  gave  me  some  medicine, but 
it  did  t  help  me  much.” 

“How  was  the  cure  effected?” 

“An  old  Scotch  lady,  who  had  come  over 
from  the  States,  gave  me  a  preparation  of 
balsams  and  herbs,  which  she  said  the  early 
settlers  in  America  used,  and  it  soon  stopped 
my  cough  and  put  me  on  my  feet  again.” 

One  has  but  to  travel  along  the  frontier  to 
learn  how  easy  it  is  to  get  along  without  doc" 
tors,  and  how  effective  are  the  natural  reme¬ 
dies  which  the  old  grandmothers  know  how  to 
prepare.  They  of  en  cure  where  the  best 
physicians  fail. 

Every  mother  of  a  family  knows  how'coughs 
and  colds  are  quickly  and  radically  cured  with 
syrups  and  teas  made  from  balsams  and  herbs 
which  “grandmother  taught  us  how  to  make.’’ 

Warner’s  Log  Cabin  cough  and  consumption 
remedy  was,  after  long  investigation  into  the 
merits  and  comparison  with  other  old  time 
preparations,  selected  from  them  because 
proved  to  be  the  very  best  of  them  all.  It 
has  brought  back  the  roses  to  many  a  pallid 
cheek — there  is  no  known  remedy  its  equal  as 
a  cure  for  coughs  and  colds. 


p  rt  A  a.nvc  my  Lover,  Good-Bye,  <Sg 

™  1  EL  ■  VJ  othvr  tong*.  180  ulniuht  of  hand  trick*.  115  o»- 

parimeuU  iu  i a  agio,  aul  MiopI*  card*?  All  oul*  10  c«uU.  Capital  Can!  (Jo., Columbia.  Ohio. 
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S.-uiipIe  Styles  of  Hidden  IVaine  and 

Hilk  Fringe  CanU,  Sleight  of  Hand  Trick*,  Uecitutiapn,  Dialogued,  Pna- 
zlud.  Conundrum*.  Guinea,  and  hnwyon  can  makn  810  adn»  at  borne.  >11 

roll  ▲  2  cknt  HTAJti*.  HOME  AND  YOUTH,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


THE  WEEKLY 

COURIER-JOURNAL 

— AND  THE — 

R.  N.-Y. 

TRIAL  TRIP. 

A  SAFiTtRIP. 

Both  Three  Months  for  Only 

50  Cents ! 


The  character  of  the  Courier- Journal 
under  the  editorial  management  of  IIenky 
Watteuson  is  thoroughly  known. 


I 


The  LATEST  GAME!  A  For 
Amateurs— the  KODAK < 

Loaded  for  100  instantaneous 
views  Anybody  can  make  tlie 
best  of  plciur  es  w  1th  this  Camera. 
Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 


The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Him  Co , 

Kochksteb,  N.  Y. 


Under  this  Unusual  Oiler  all  tub 
sci  iptions  must  be  sent  to  the 


COURIER-JOURNAL, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


ftynmoxons. 


THE  AMATEUR  SOPRANO. 

“I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs,” 

She  shrieks  with  much  ado; 

And,  If  she  wants  to  please  us, 

She’ll  skip  the  new  ones,  too. 

—  omerville  Journal. 

The  most  reliable  weather  report:  a  clap  of 
thunder. — Burlington  Free  Press. 

Advice  to  a  dressmaker: — Be  sure  you’re 
right  then  gore  ahead. —  Weekly  Ithacan. 

England  has  a  chief  justice  who  gets  full. 
America  has  one  who  is  Fuller. — Homer  Re- 
bub  ilcan. 

Why  is  the  vowel  O  the  only  one  sounded? 
Because  all  the  others  are  in  audible.— Mich- 
gan  Farmer. 

The  weather  is  always  putting  on  airs,  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  weather- 
vane. — Boston  Post. 

Dreams  go  by  contraries.  But  this  is 
something  a  fellow  never  can  seem  to  remem 
ber  when  he  is  asleep. — Burlington  Free 
Press. 

“How  did  you  enjoy  the  trip  abroad?”  was 
asked  of  a  New-Yorker.  “Beastly  country. 
I  didn’t  see  a  single  base-ball  game  while  I 
was  gone.” — Life. 

Why  is  an  unpaid  subscription  bill  like  a 
bottomless  chair?  Chorus  of  country  edi¬ 
tors:  “Because  it  needs  receipting.” — Port¬ 
land  Transcript. 

When  a  man  has  risen  from  his  bed  on  the 
morning  of  the  31st  of  August  is  he  justified 
in  speaking  of  it  as  the  last  rose  of  summer? — 
Binghamton  Republican. 

The  fitness  of  things:  Foggs:  “Just  look 
at  that  absurd  hat!  Why  it’s  as  tall  as  a 
steeple!”  Boggs:  “What’s  odd  about  that? 
Isn’t  there  a  belle  under  it?” — Life. 


A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE. 

Commercial  Gent:  “Engaged,  Miss?” 

Young  Lady  (from  the  country):  “  Oh  my,  yes  !  three  months  ago.” 


CANTON  IKON  ROOF  I  NO  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 

STESZj  roofing. 

Made  of  genuine  Sheet  Steel  and  Calamincd  Steel.  Also 
CORRUGATED  IRON  Roofing  and  Siding.  Beaded  Iron  Celling  and 
Siding,  Crimped  Edge  Pooling  and  Siding,  Roof  Paint.  Roofer’s  Paper,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  List,  prd  Samples.  Me1'~^v  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  Cannot  Find 


any  other  medicine  that 
does  me  so  much  good  as 

Dr.  Seth  Arnold’s 

COUGH  KILLER. 

'Mrs.  Susan  Abbott,  Fair- 
lee,  Vt. 

Druggists,  25c.,  50c.,  and  §1.00. 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings.  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAM  URL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Send  for  Circular  70  KILBY  ST.,  BOSTON 

“Men,  like  trees,  begin  to  grow  old  at  the 
top”.  Avoid  the  first  appearance  of  grow¬ 
ing  old  by  keeping  the  hair  in  a  vigorous 
and  healthful  condition  by  the  use  of  War¬ 
ner’s  Log  Cabin  Hair  Tonic.  Sold  by  all 
druggists. 


Trade  Mark. 


Hollis’s  Canned  Meat  for  Poultry. 

Will  make  liens  lay  ! 

Will  make  chickens  grow! 

— Ann  good  for— 

Moulting  Fowls. 

This  food  is  strictly  fresh  meat,  carefu’ly  cooked, 
gfound  fine,  s'-asoneo  and  hermetically  sealed  in  tin 
cans.  Being  ground  fine,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with 
soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price.  80  cents  per  can:  $3  per  dozen.  Address 
HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  AND  WOOL  CO., 

20  North  St.,  Boston,  Mass,  Mention  this  Paper. 


FOR  S  A  L E.— Shropshire  and  Leicester  Rams  bred 
from  Imported  Stock;  also,  Durham  Bulls,  one  and 
two  years,  in  good  condition  for  breeding.  Grand 
Trunk  &  M lch.  Cent  station  J^-mile  from  farm,  20  miles 
west  of  Buffalo,  14  miles  from  Niagara  Falls. 

W.  TUFTS,  Box  25,  Welland,  Out.,  Can. 


PRESSEY’S  BROODER.  2S»S£ 

Hammonton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  §25  and  $15.  Lang- 
sliati  Fowls  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

G,  W.  PRESSEY,  ilainmonton,  N.  J. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

I  offer  a  Large  and  U hoice  Ktock  ol  Apple 
Seedlings  unsurpassed  In  quality.  Also,  Itoot 
Grafts  and  general  Nursery  Stock.  Price-list  free 
Address  F.  S.  PHCENIX,  Nurseryman, 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


HARNESS.— hand-made,  best  oak  leather,  §6.5i>,  §8.50 
§10. $12  $18.50,  $15.  D’bleSets,§20, $25  $80.  Shipped 
subject  toapcroval.  64-page  catalogue  free.  Orderone. 
KING  «fc  UO.,  Wholesale M’f’rs.,  Owego,  N. Y. 


AMERICAN  COLONIES 

IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Ten  thousand  men  and  ten  thousand  women  wanted 
to  colonize  1,000, 000  acres.  A  perfect  climate.  Per¬ 
petual  harvests.  200  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
Your  own  government.  Payments  one  dollar  per 
month.  Fare  ten  dollars.  General  Office  O  West 
14th  Street,  Room  16,  New  York  City. 


BETTER  than  the  “BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH.” 

For  CORN  and  COB  and  all  kinds  of  CRAIN. 

Sizes:  2  to  12  horse  power.  Will  grind  from  8  to  50  Bushels  per  hour.  The 
only  Mill  that  grinds  on  both  sides  of  the  Revolving  Burr,  giving  Double  the 
GRINDING  SURFACE  of  any  other  Mill  made.  Every  Mill  fully 
warranted.  Our  new  hand  boo:;  for  Farmers  and  Feeders  sent  Free. 
SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  CO.  Springfield,  O 


SCIENTIFIC™1.™ 

he  BEST  MILL  on  EARTH 

has  our  SAFETY  BOTTOM  intended  to  prevent  breakage  should 

Iron  uocideu tally  get  into  Mill.  Other  Improvements  adapt  Mill  to  grinding 

EAR  CORN  with  SHXJCKS  on. 


Send  for  Illustrated 


A  great  saving  of  feed  as  well  as  labor  of  Husking. 

The  coming  Feed  for  practical,  economical  Feeders. 
Try  it.  (Jan  only  be  made  practically  on  tlic  .Scientific 
which  also  grinds  any  and  all  other  kinds  of  Grain. 

Grcnter  durability 
and  better  results 
than  can  be  obtained  with  any  other  Mill. 

\AJ ET  Ol  I  A  ID  A  BVITEET  the  strongest,  the  simp- 
W  "  Li  U  A  It  A  111  I  C  C|est  and  the  cheapest  Mill 
quality  of  work,  life-time  of  plntes,  and  other 

considered.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 

sizes  for  all  Powers.  All  fully  guaranteed. 


Catalogue.  Address  THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.  SPRINCFIELD.O. 


_ Moss  Rot 

or  Webster’s  Dlctlo; 

THE  GREAj 

P.  O.  Box  28S. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

“Greatest,  lmlueeiiientB  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
C*.  Adel's  for  our  celebrated 
i  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
utiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
ro  China  Tea  Set  .Dinner  Set, 
ilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
.  For  full  particulars  address 
MERICAN  TEA  CO., 
and  38  Vesey  8t.,  New  York. 


WHITMAN'S* 


The  Best 

Heme  Paper 

it  America. 

Send  youg Address  on  a  Postal  Card 
to  tbie  J  *"  ass  Company,  Limited, 
Pliila.,  rqnin.,  and  get  a  Sample 
Copy  Free. 

The  WITTIEST,  PRETTIEST  JUVENILES 

QUEER  PEOPLE  Fulmer  Cox 


GIANT8  <k 
GOBLINS 
$1.00 


By  Mail. 


PAWS  & 
CLAWS 
$1.00 


'Mum# 


( THopetnent  of  the  Frog  and  the  Mouse.) 
Full  of  the  oddest  pranks,  clinrining  stories  and 
laugh-provoking  illustrations  by  the  Prince  of 
Juvenile,  artists.  .Selling  immensely.  Critics 
say  of  it :  “It  sets  rig  little  folks  wild  with  delight.— 
Hon.  Clinton  B.  Fisk.  “Don't  send  me  another  for  I  can't 
let  the  ehildren  to  bed."— R.  II.  Conwell,  D  D.  “ Incom - 
larubly  neat  and  elegant."— Hon.  S.  S.  Cox.  "Fascinat- 
nrjas  JF.sop  and  Uncle  Kemus."— Hon. Howard  Crosby. 
4GENT8  WANTED.  HUBBARD  BROS. 
1  biindclphia,  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City. 


purp  II  A  U  f  9  Al  <he  »*<•  t,lcT  n.vo  1»cn  fro  Inc;  th. 

fRf  P  H  I  3  P*  l’ublio  Domains  will  all  bo  «ono  In  6 

1  — ■  !■  — —  HI  — —  — —  Tear.  Now  la  the  timo  loaecurcas  Rich 

Land  M  the  Sun  ahlnea  on  at  91.25  per 
Eero.  What  U-tc*r  could  l»e  toft  for  Children?  Whore  tlitae  Undo  arc:  now  t. 
got  them,  aa  .ell  aa  for  information  .bout  Homes  or  Employment  In  all  State, 
and  Terri  toned.  Send  10  Cent,  and  ipcolra  the  beautiful  Entrarlnfra,  a  Plctus 
Panorama  of  America.  Address  TU£  WESTERN  WORLD,  Chicago,  HE 


EW  PATENT 

REBOUND 

PLUH6ER  PERPETUAL 

Guaranteed  superior 
toany  Lever  Press  now 

...  —  _ madeffor  Hay,  Straw  and 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  ill  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
Dederick  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

Whitman  agr>l  co..  st.  Louis, 

We  also  make  the  best  Steam  Power  Press  in 
America. 


MAST,  FOOS &C0 

SPRINGFIELD,  <). 
BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP. 

IRON  TURBINE  WINDMILL, 

11 U C K  E v E  vv  ROU GHT-I RON  PUNCH  1 
RAIL  FENCE 

BUCK EV  E  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  HOSE  REELS  AND  LAV 
S  Fit  INK  LERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

s  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made' 

Full  instructions  for  erecting- sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 

p  /I  ij  4'pflfl 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 

^  M s  A  A.  C./ O.) 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  lud 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Beautiful  New  Upright  Piano, 
Rosewood  Case,  only  $165.  New 
Organs,  only  $31.  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gains  Ever  Offered.  Est.  28  Years. 
GEM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 
Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum.Impor 
tars  and  Breeders  of  Per 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  Weoffera 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Fa  mum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


If 


WANT 


Best  Farm  Boiler 

EVER  MADE 
For  Cooking  Feed' 
lor  -Rock,  Heating 
Milk  or  Water  in 
Dairies,  .^niall 
Cheese  Factories  ; 
tor  Hath  -  Rooms, 

Laundries,  Scald-, 
ing  Hogs,  Etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  J  K.  FURINTON  &  CO. 

Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 


The  Paragon  Chestnut.. 

Combines  Size,  Quality  and  Productiveness.  Send  2 
cents  for  Circular  and  Sample  of  Nuts. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  <fc  SON,  Marietta.  Pa. 


LICHTNINC  WELL-SINKING 
MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Well-«inking  and  projecting  tools  sent 
on  trial.  62P  feet  has  been  sunk  in  8 
hours .  Instructions  for  beginners.  As 
Encyclopdia  of  SCO  Engravir^s  of  well 
and  projectors^  tools,  pumps, 
wind  and  steam  engines.  A  trea- 
on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  charges 
5  cts.each. 

"he  American 
WellWorks. 

|  AURORA,  ILLS., 
U.  S.  A. 


A-S£Full 

Circle  and 


DEDERICKS 


PRESSES. 

tne  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 
best. 


O'’.,  V' 


Belt  Presses 
all  sizes, 
ocatlon  of  Western 


Order  on  trial-  address  forel renin  ram 
and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents.  _ 

P  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  ALBANY,  N 


Y. 


SCAB 


IT.  C.  A  J.  C.  GROOME,  of  Locust  Hill 
Stuil  Farm,  Wythe  county,  V*.,  say  of 
THYMO-CKESOL  (The  Cold-Water 
Dip):  ‘*/f  has  been  with  us  notably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  curing  Scab  in  Sheep ,  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  stage.  We  have  found  the  growth 
of  the  wool  materially  promoted  by  dip¬ 
ping  Sheep  in  it  early  in  autumn.  It  de¬ 
stroys  Lice  on  Col's,  is  a  most  useful  dressing  for  the  Uoofs  of  Homes, 
and  a  valuable  remedy  in  cases  of  Urease  and  Thrush.  We  have  found 
it  a  speedy  cure  for  Mange ,  and  as  a  Disinfectant  and  Purifier  its 
merits  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  In  fact,  the  limits  of  its  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  stock-breeder  are  difficult  to  realize ,  and  here  we  should 
be  inclined  to  feel  quite  helpless  without  it Imported  only  by 
T.  W.  LAWFOItl)  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  M(l.  Sample  by  mail  for  50c. 


BY  ONE  MAN.  Greatly  improved.  Also  TOOL 
for  filing  saws  whereby  those  least  experienced  can¬ 
not  make  a  mistake.  Sent  free  with,  machine.  To 
other*,  for  common  cross-cut  kawh,  by  mail  $2.00.  Hun¬ 
dreds  have  sawed  5  to  0  COllDS  daily,  Wo  want  all  who 
burn  wood  and  all  interested  in  the  timber  business  to 
write  for  our  Illustrated  free  Catalogue.  We  have  ex- 
.  actly  what  you  want,  the  greatest  labor-saver  and  best¬ 
selling  tool  now  on  earth.  First  order  from  your  vicin¬ 
ity  secures  agency.  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINK  CO.,  30J» 
to' 311  So.  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  U.  8.  A. 


TELE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  It  is  the  only  on. 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regc 
lation.  Geared  Mill,  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

r.IRHAVXN,  MA3». .  T?,  S.  X 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters.  Hevators, 
Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co., 
118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


BELLE  CITY 

Feed  &  Ensilage 

CUTTERS. 

Allsizes.  Only  self 
feeder  mada.  Best 
machine 
on  the 
market. 

Send  for 
Catalogue,  also  free 
Book  on  Ensilage. 

Belle  City  Mnfg.  Co., 

Racine,  Win. 


^IIIIC  REVOLVERS,  betia  stamp  ror  price 
VaUnd  list  to  J.  H.  Johnston  A  Son, Pittsburg.  Pa. 
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JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  YOEI  STATE  DEAIM  TILE  AMS  FIFE  WOBXS, 
MAIN  OFFICE,  76  THIRD  AVK.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE 

Over  13  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  Improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
aud  sole  tile,  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  Premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 
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BUNDY’S  COLERAIN. 


A  NEW  AND  PROMISING  WHITE  GRAPE. 


A  single  specimen  of  this  variety  was  re 
ceived  from  Mr.  David  Bundy,  of  Colerain 
Ohio,  in  May  1885.  It  has  since  proved 
perfectly  hardy,  vigorous  and  free  from 
mildew.  The  berries,  as  shown  in  our  photo¬ 
graphic  illustration,  are  of  medium  size;  the 
bunches  are  of  medium  size,  sometimes  shoul¬ 
dered,  sometimes  not.  The  berries  have  thus 
far  been  free  of  rot,  free  of  mildew.  They 
hang  to  the  peduncles  well,  and  in  quality  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Hayes.  The 
vine  has  for  two  years  borne  an  abundance  of 
fruit  which  ripens  only  a  little  after  Moore’s 
Early,  or, — to  be  on  the  conservative  side — let 
us  say  it  ripens  with  the  Cottage.  Now,  in 
so  far  as  our  experience  teaches  us, 
we  regard  the  Colerain,  considered  with 
reference  to  early  ripening,  prolificacy 
and  quality,  to  hardiness  and  vigor 
of  vine,  an  exceedingly  promising  variety. 
Its  history  is  as  follows:  In  the  spring  of  1880 
Mr.  Bundy  planted  a  few  seeds  of  the  Con 
cord.  Twenty  or  30  vines  were  the  result. 
The  next  spring  he  transplanted  them  in  rows 
10  feet  apart.  Some  of  them  made  a  feeble, 
others  a  strong  growth.  The  Colerain  was,  of 
course,  among  the  latter.  Mr.  Bundy  has 
fruited  60  varieties  of  grapes  and  he  pro¬ 
nounces  this  decidedly  the  best.  The  vine  has 
been  kept  tied  to  a  trellis  and  fully  exposed 
during  every  winter  without  sustaining  the 
slightest  injury.  It  bears  an  abundant  crop 
every  year.  When  or  by  whom  this  very 
promising  white  grape  is  to  be  introduced  the 
R.  N.-Y.,  unfortunately,  cannot  say.  The 
vine  was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  for  trial, 
the  trial  has  been  made  and  the  above  is  our 
report. 


PomoLogic.ai. 


VALUABLE  NEGLECTED  APPLES. 


RICHARD’S  GRAFT. 


This  is  a  very  valuable  early  autumn  apple 
which  is  little  known  to  the  average  fruit¬ 
grower.  It  is  seldom  found  in  the  lists  of 
nurserymen,  and  is  probaby  grown  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  if  at  all,  in  our  large  orchards. 
It  is  not  a  new  variety,  having  originated  at 
Greenport,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y  ,  over  60 
years  ago;  but  it  is  so  far  superior  to  most  of  the 
newer  apples,  both  in  habit  and  quality,  that 
I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  it,  or  re¬ 
minding  growers  and  fruit  men  generally  of 
its  excellence  and  value.  My  own  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  it,  extending  over  a  period  of  10 
years,  came  by  accident.  1  found  the  tree  in 
a  city  garden  which  came  into  my  possession. 
No  one  knew  what  it  was,  and  local  fruit  men 
were  as  puzzled  as  I  was  as  to  its  identity.  A 
specimen  was  sent  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas.  He 
was  in  doubt;  but  inclined  to  think  it  Olden¬ 
burg;  but  he  found  it  less  acidulous  and  better. 
He  gave  up  the  identification  of  it  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  specimen.  The  veteran  Charles  Downing 
located  it  at  once.  He  was  quite  sure  it  was 
Richard’s  Graft  and  asked  me  to  consult  E. 
G.  Studley,  of  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  who  knew  it 
well.  He  finally  confirmed  Mr.  Downing’s 
assertion  by  a  specimen  from  his  trees  and 
told  me  all  about  it.  Since  that  time— about 
eight  years  ago —  it  has  borne  so  well,  and  the 
fruit  has  been  so  good,  that  I  am  inclined  to 


place  it  at  the  head  of  early  Fall  apples.  I 
had  a  splendid  crop  this  season  and  the  fruit 
has  been  especially  enjoyed  as  a  family  eatiDg 
apple.  A  few  days  since  I  sent  an  average 
specimen  to  Mr.  Van  Deman,  the  Pomologist 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  his  absence  Mr.  Hopkins,  his  assist¬ 
ant,  tested  the  fruit,  and  writes  as  follows  : 
“It  was  a  very  nice  specimen,  and  our  artist 
has  reproduced  it  in  colors.  I  think  it  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  fruit.  It  is  nearly  perfect  in 
shape,  beautiful  and  delicate  in  color,  and 
possessing  a  flavor  which  will  make  it  a  favor¬ 
ite  anywhere  it  is  known.  I  have  heard  of 
this  apple  as  one  of  the  very  highly  prized 
varieties  of  years  ago,  and  it  is  certainly  one 
which  deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  be  lost 
sight  of  among  the  numerous  newer  and  less 
valuable  varieties.”  Mr.  Hopkins’s  point  is 
well  taken,  and  I  desire  to  emphasize  it.  We 
have  far  too  many  new,  worthless  and  inferior 
sorts.  Why  not  spend  more  time  and  energy 
re-developing  and  perpetuating  the  better 
qualities  of  old  varieties  ?  I  am  a  firm  be¬ 


liever  in  progress,  but  the  rage  for  new  fruits 
has  become  a  mania  of  late,  and  some  of  the 
older  varieties  have  been  buried  beneath  an 
avalanche  of  novelties. 

The  apple  is  smooth  and  beautiful,  and 
there  is  no  ill-shapen  fruit.  The  yellow  skin  is 
nearly  covered  with  stripes  and  splashes  of 
deep  red  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
flesh  is  yellowish,  very  tender  and  juicy, 
melting  and  delicious,  arising  from  its  rich 
aromatic,  sub-acid  flavor.  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  finer  for  early  fall  eating.  Another  of  its 
valuable  features  is  that  the  crop  ripens  in 
succession,  never  all  at  once.  With  me  it  begins 
the  last  of  August  and  extends  a  week  or  two 
into  October.  The  tree  is  very  productive, 
young  shoots  dark  reddish  brown  and  downy. 
The  precise  origin  of  this  peculiar  name  is  un¬ 
known  to  me.  Where  Uncle  Richard  got  his 
“graft”  does  not  appear.  Downing  gives 
several  synonyms,  among  which  are  “Der¬ 
rick’s  Graft,”  “Dirck’s  Graft’  and  other 
names.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  it  is  some¬ 
body’s  “graft,”  and  yet  it  might  be  as  well  to 


abandon  that  ambiguous  portion  of  the  title. 
In  the  American  Pomological  Society’s  cata¬ 
logue  this  apple  is  starred  only  in  New  York 
and  Michigan.  It  is  probably  scarcely  known 
outside  of  these  States.  I  never'saw  it  outside 
of  my  garden. 

SUMMER  ROSE. 

This  is  another  beautiful  and  most  excellent 
apple  which  is  half  forgotten  and  not  as  wide¬ 
ly  grown  as  it  deserves.  Mr.  Van  Deman, 
the  United  States  Pomologist,  pertinently 
says  in  his  report:  “  It  is  really  unaccount¬ 
able  how  varieties  of  fruit  of  most  excellent 
character  are  overlooked  or  neglected  by  the 
general  public  ”  Then  he  cites  this  little 
apple  as  a  notable  instance,  giving  a  detailed 
description  and  a  fine  colored  plate  of  the 
fruit,  and  speaking  of  it  in  the  highest  terms 
generally.  I  quite  agree  with  him  as  to  its 
quality  and  value.  It  is  indeed  a  little  beau¬ 
ty,  and  it  will  please  the  palate  quite  as  well 
as  the  eye.  Downing  knew  all  this  years  ago, 
and  said  so  strongly.  What  is  the  matter, 
then,  with  ‘Summer  Rose?’  It  is  always 
good  ;  nothing  better.  Its  bright  carmine 
cheek  is  the  first  to  greet  us  in  the  whole 
apple  orchard.  Its  fine-grained,  snow-white 
flesh  is  filled  with  crisp  and  juicy  tenderness 
that  is  pleasing  to  all  tastes.  The  tree  grows 
well  and  bears  abundantly.  The  fruit  is  small 
but  smooth,  round  and  fair.  It  does  well  on 
the  Paradise  stock,  bears  early,  and  makes  a 
very  pretty  ornament  to  any  garden.  It  is 
an  excellent  family  apple,  which  begins  to 
ripen  the  middle  of  July  and  continues  in 
good  condition  for  six  weeks.  It  is  better 
than  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  or  Olden¬ 
burg,  because  much  less  acid  in  flavor.  It 
was  born  somewhere  in  New  Jersey,  I  think, 
but  its  American  nativity  need  hardly  be 
questioned  on  that  ground.  Just  how  old 
Miss  Summer  Rose  may  be  is  a  delicate  ques¬ 
tion,  of  course;  but  why  shall  we  care  as  long 
as  her  beauty  and  value  remain  unimpaired  ? 

THE  NEWTOWN. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  king  of  all  apples 
and  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  boasting 
of  its  American  origin.  In  flavor  and  long- 
keeping  qualities  I  believe  it  yet  stands  un¬ 
equaled  ;  and  still  the  variety  is  half  forgotten 
and  neglected  in  over  half  of  our  American 
orchards  to-day.  In  some  way  it  has  become 
credited  with  a  reputation  of  variableness 
and  uncertainty,  undeservedly,  I  think,  to  a 
large  extent,  but  so  surely  as  to  crowd  it  from 
the  average  market  orchard,  it  is  a  slow 
grower  at  first  and  will  not  bear  young. 
Aside  from  that,  I  know  of  no  faults  or  fail¬ 
ings  peculiar  to  the  Newtown,  which  cannot 
be  obviated  by  ordinary  care  and  culture. 
It  is  a  sure  bearer  and  yields  a  heavy  crop  of 
fine  fruit  each  alternate  year  atter  the  tree  is 
once  well  established.  I  know  of  orchards 
along  the  Hudson  where  it  never  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  splendid  biennial  crops.  In  one  of  these 
now  in  mind  the  trees  are  now  laden  to  the 
ground  with  large  and  spotless  fruit.  They 
receive  no  special  culture  and  stand  in  sod, 
but  have  borne  the  crop  regularly  for  nearly 
20  years,  and  they  net  the  owner  a  much 
larger  sum  per  tree  than  any  other  variety  he 
has.  Where  ordinary  kinds  bring  one  dollar 
per  barrel,  as  now,  he  gets  three  dollars  for 
his  Newtowns;  and  this  has  been  his  average, 
price  for  years.  I  wish  I  had  the  precise 
data  of  his  annual  sales  to  give  here,  just  to 
refute  popular  error  regarding  this  favorite 
apple  His  orchard  is  on  an  eastern  clay 
slope  near  the  river.  Others  like  it  can  be 
named.  Were  I  to  plant  an  orchard  to-day 
the  Newtown  would  have  a  large  place  in  it, 
and  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  sentiment 
either,  but  as  a  financial  investment  A  few 
days  since,  passing  the  store  of  an  Italian 
fruit  vender,  I  saw,  among  a  large  collection 
of  other  apples,  a  barrel  of  the  largest  and 


BUNDY’S  COLERAIN.  From  a  Photograph,  Fig.  379. 
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finest  Newtowns  I  ever  beheld.  I  cautiously 
asked  the  price,  expecting  it  would  be  three 
or  four  dollars.  “§1.50,”  was  the  ahswer, 
while  handsome  “Kings”  and  other  sorts 
standing  near  were  three  and  four  dollars. 
Of  course,  1  had  the  Newtowns  sent  to  my 
house  very  promptly.  It  was  evident  that 
neither  the  seller  nor  the  grower  knew  what 
the  apple  was.  Was  I  dishonest,  or  was  it 
merely  a  stroke  of  luck  ?  h.  hendricks. 


FRUIT  ROTES. 


PRES.  T.  T.  LYON. 


WHAT  IS  AN  IRON-CLAD  ? 

In  the  issue  of  October  17th,  the 
Vermont  Watchman,  in  the  Farm 
and  Garden  department,  which  is 
in  charge  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins, criti. 
cises  the  w'ord  “irod-clad”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  apple  in  my  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
on  the  adaptation  of  Russian  and 
other  fruits  to  the  extreme  northern 
portions  of  the  United  States.  That 
the  use  of  this  word,  horticulturally, 
is  of  recent  origin,  is  true;  and  it  is 
claimed,  with  great  propriety,  that 
its  meaning,  in  such  connection, 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  in¬ 
definite,  since  a  variety  may  be 
iron-clad  in  Missouri,  even  though 
it  prove  too  tender  for  Iowa,  and 
utterly  fail  in  Minnesota.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  butjust  to  the  report  referred 
to,  to  add  that  the  writer  was  aware 
of  the  objectionable  character  of 
the  word,  only  using  it  as  it  occurred 
in  quotations. 

This  lack  of  precision  seems  not 
to  result  so  much  from  laxity  or 
carelessness  in  the  use  of  the  word 
as  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case ;  since  the  characters  of  all  va¬ 
rieties,  so  far  as  hardiness  is  con¬ 
cerned,  are  dependent  upon  their  en¬ 
vironment.  To  convey  a  definite 
meaning,  it  is  indispensable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  locality  be  specified, 
and  even  that  the  season  be  stated 
during ‘which  the  test  occurred. 

BLIGHT. 

The  article  in  the  Watchman 
(which  may  doubtless  be  attributed 
to  Dr.  Hoskins),  assumes  apparently 
that  Russian  apples  are  less  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  blight  than  are 
the  crabs,  which,  at  the  extreme 
north,  are  their  rivals  for  the  meed 
of  hardiness,  if  not  even  for  that  of 
general  value.  My  own  personal  ex¬ 
aminations  and  observations,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  statements  of  growers, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  created  a 
decided  impression  that  the  differ¬ 
ence,  if  any,  is  in  favor  of  the  crabs, 
although,  at  the  extreme  north,  this 
malady  is  often  very  severe  and  even 
fatal.  Peter  M.  Gideon,  of  Excel¬ 
sior,  Minn.,  who  has  given  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  to  the  origi¬ 
nation  and  testing  of  varieties,  de¬ 
voting  his  energies  largely  to  the 
crabs,  and  who  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  created  a  pomology  for  the 
Northwest,  at  one  period  planted 
largely  of  Russian  apples  ;  but  be¬ 
tween  the  results  of  severe  cold  in 
winter  and  blight  in  summer,  these 
have  been  utterly  ruined,  while  in 
the  summer  of  1887,  his  extensive 
orchards  of  seedling  crabs,  in  full 
bearing,  were  in  sound  and  healthy 
condition. 

PARENTAGE  OF  SEEDLINGS. 


It  is  quite  customary  for  the  orig¬ 
inator  or  the  discoverer  of  a  chance 
seedling,  to  assume  to  determine  its 
parentage,  merely  from  an  apparent 
similarity  to  an  existing  variety. 
Whitney’s  No.  20  is  confidently  announced  to 
be  a  crab  seedling,  as  I  suppose,  because  it 
sprang  up  among  crab  seedlings.  It  may, 
perchance,  have  sprung  from  a  fruit  the 
bloom  of  which  had  been  accidentally  cross- 
fertilized  ;  but  of  this  no  proof  is  offered, 
while  the  character  of  both  tree  and  fruit 
(if  we  except  only  the  elongation  of  the  stem), 
may  fairly  warrant  the  suspicion  that  it  may 
have  sprung  from  a  casual  seed  of  Pyrus 
malus.  The  claim  of  Mr.  Gideon  that  the 
Wealthy  apple  sprang  from  the  seed  of  a 
Cherry  crab,  also  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  crab  seed  sent  him  from  Maine, 
was  absolutely  pure;  and  yet  the  Wealthy, 
in  neither  tree  nor  fruit,  has  a  single  char¬ 
acteristic  in  common  with  the  crabs.  It  may 
not,  in  either  of  these  cases,  be  warrantable 


to  assume  an  error;  but  there  would  seem 
good  reason,  in  the  absence  of  substantial 
proof,  to  doubt  the  existence  of  so  wide  a 
departure  from  the  original  type. 

Van  Buren  Co.;  Mich. 
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PERCHERON  STALLION  SPARTACUS. 


On  page  659  we  gave  a  picture  of  a  group 
of  work  horses  used  at  Cornell  University. 
In  the  center  of  this  group  is  shown  the 
stallion  Spartacus.  A  larger  and  better  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  animal  is  shown  at  Fig.  381. 


East.  The  following  notes  will  serve  to  show 
what  some  of  our  fruit  men  think  of  the 
matter : 

FROM  IRA  J.  BLACKWELL. 

“Should  the  Eastern  gardener  or  fruit¬ 
grower  combine  the  winter  feeding  of  stock 
with  his  land  culture?”  The  market  gardener 
usually  employs  all  of  bis  land  for  market 
crops,  and  the  laud  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
best  quality.  To  buy  all  the  feed  that  stock 
would  consume,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
cow  for  family  use,  would  be  unprofit¬ 
able.  The  farmer  raises  his  hay,  and  it 
will  cost  him  as  little  to  feed  it  to  his 
stock  as  to  cart  it  to  market.  Indeed,  if  the 
distance  is  far  it  will  cost  him  less  to  do  the 
former  than  the  latter.  The  market  gardener 
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PERCHERON  STALLION  SPARTACUS.  From  a  Photograph.  Fig,  380. 


FEEDING  STOCK  ON  TRUCK  AND 
FRUIT  FARMS. 


Two  weeks  ago  Dr.  Hoskins  discussed  this 
subject.  Theorists  have  frequently  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Eastern  gardener  does  not 
understand  the  first  principles  of  his  business 
because  he  buys  his  manure  instead  of  making 
it  at  home.  Many  Western  farmers  who 
travel  through  the  East  and  learn  of  the  im¬ 
mense  bills  for  manure  paid  by  Eastern  gar¬ 
deners  every  year,  at  once  conclude  that  they 
would  run  things  differently  if  they  moved 


must  add  the  expense  of  feeding  it  out  or,  say, 
two  dollars  per  ton,  to  the  cost  of  his  hay, 
and  this  would  make  quite  a  good  profit 
for  the  grain  raiser.  If  the  buyers  have  to 
pay  a  middle-man,  the  comparison  will  be 
more  against  buying,  and  the  farmer  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  sell  the  stock  to  the  gardener  and  the 
gardener  runs  the  risk  ot  exchange  or  rather 
transportation,  ana  does  not  the  gardener 
have  enough  winter  work  without  attending 
to  live  stock  ?  By  January,  preparations  for 
spring  if  not  already  under  way,  must  be 
started.  Frames  or  a  greenhouse  require 
continued  attention.  Everything  must  be 
ready  for  spring.  Forcing  pits  for  lettuce 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  to  be  looked 
after.  The  occupation  of  the  market  garden¬ 
er  is  one  full  of  cares,  and  I  doubt  if  the  margin 


of  profits  in  stock  raising  would  be  sufficient) 
even  if  the  value  of  the  manure  is  rated  at 
the  highest  figures  If  there  is  any  stock  that 
would  be  profi  able  I  think  poultry  or  rather 
chickens  would  be  best  to  keep,  as  they  can  be 
sold  at  any  time  and  would,  with  proper 
arrangements,  be  very  good  in  the  garden  at 
certain  times.  I  hardly  think  it  would  pav  to 
keep  poultry  hungry  enough  to  induce  them 
to  eat  potato  beetles,  yet  little  chickens  and 
old  hens  are  great  msect  scavengers.  I  am 
aware  that  manure  must  be  had  for  the 
garden,  as  it  is  the  great  lever  of  suc¬ 
cess:  but  my  opinion  is  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
can  be  bought  from  others  cheaper  than  it 
can  be  made  by  stock  kept  by  a  gardener. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  fruit  grower  can 
make  a  part  or  all  of  his  supply  for 
the  fruit  garden  cheaper  than  he 
can  buy  it.  Hogs  are  the  best  plow- 
ers  in  the  orchard.  They  eat  the 
fruit,  possibly  destroying  some 
fallen  worms.  It  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
probable  that  it  would  pay  to  grow 
apples  and  pears  for  the  special  de¬ 
sign  of  making  pork.  I  believe  the 
benefit  to  the  trees  would  pay  the 
expense  of  feeding,  and  the  manure 
would  be  clear  gain  in  years  of  ordi¬ 
nary  prices  for  pork.  Sheep  are 
better  for  an  orchard  in  grass  ihan 
hogs;  for  they  eat  all  fallen  fruit, 
and  it  may  be  the  borer  does  not  at¬ 
tack  trees  where  sheep  run.  This  is 
not  certain,  but  it  is  possibly  true. 
The  sheep  can  be  sold  at  most  times, 
and  usually  at  some  advauceon  their 
cost.  Cattle  are  too  large  for  the  or¬ 
chard  and  hardly  pay  to  feed  here  in 
the  East.  I  hava  however,  known 
steers,  bought  in  the  fall  and  fed 
through  the  winter,  to  grow  enough, 
when  prices  had  also  advanced, 
to  pay  for  their  hay  and  ether  feed 
leaving  the  manure  to  pay  for  the 
labor;  but  this  I  think  is  not  often 
the  case.  Chickens  are  the  stock 
for  the  orchard,  as  tney  destoy  more 
beetles,  bugs  and  buttei  flies  than 
hogs  or  sheep,  and  their  manure  is 
valuable  and  good  for  trees,  although 
seme  say  it  will  kill  them.  I  believe 
that  1U0  chickens  well  taken  care 
of,  will  furnish  the  manure  necessary 
for  an  acre  of  fruit  trees,  and  it 
costs  nothing  unless  some  disease 
strikes  the  flock  badly.  The  eggs 
and  poultry  raised  will  pay  for  the 
feed  and  care.  Raising  chickens 
and  eggs  is  a  small  business  I  know, 
but  when  the  aggregate  amount  of 
profits  derived  from  eggs  and, 
poultry  is  taken  into  account,  the, 
business  ceases  to  look  small,  for  in. 
our  markets  poultry  and  tueir  pro¬ 
duce  are  more  necessary  for  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life  than  fruit  itself.  To  sum 
up:  first,  market  gardeners  have  lit¬ 
tle  feed  for  slock,  that  cannot  be  sold 
to  better  advantage.  Second,  com- 
mercial  fertilizers  will  grow  most, 
crops.  Third,  market  garaeuers  are* 
usually  within  transporting  distance* 
of  stable  manure,  aud,  last  but  not 
least,  it  is  usually  difficult  to  buy 
the  stock  aud  then  buy  feed  for  them 
during  three  or  six  months  without 
having  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  account.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  stock  is  a  benefit  to  the  orchard 
unless  it  is  overstocked,  and  there  is 
usually  some  feed,  fallen  fruit,  grass, 
or  weeds,  and  the  orchardist  is  much 
of  the  time  not  hurried  so  much  as 
to  find  the  labor  a  burden. 

Mercer  Co  ,  N.  J. 

FROM  E.  WILLIAMS. 

The  theory  of  the  winter  feeding 
of  animals  for  the  employment  of 
otherwise  idle  or  unprofitable  labor 
and  the  manure  as  well  as  the 
profit  in  the  increased  growth 
and  value  of  the  stock,  is  good 
and  seems  to  be  based  on 
common  sense  ;  but  practice  only  will  tell 
whether  the  theory  is  sound  or  not,  and  I  have 
had  none.  To  be  profitable,  one  must,  I  think, 
look  closely  after  the  details  himself,  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  work  and  see  that  it  is  done 
thoroughly.  It  won’t  do  to  trust  to  help;  one 
must  see  there  are  no  leaks  himself.  Again, 
if  the  feeder  could  be  his  own  butcher  and  re¬ 
tailer  he  would  be  apt  to  find  the  profits  if 
there  were  any;  but  as  things  are  now  man¬ 
aged,  the  middlemen  retailers  will  not  deal 
outside  of  the  regular  channels  without  jew¬ 
ing  down  the  prices  as  low  as  possible.  They 
will  tell  you  that  cow  beef  is  not  worth  as  much 
as  steer  beef  by  two  or  three  cents  a  pound 
and  will  not  buy  unless  at  that  reduction;  but 
they  will  turn  around  and  sell  you  or  any  one 
else  a  cut  from  your  own  cow  at  the  same 
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price  at  which  they  sell  steer  beef.  If  a 
man  can  be  his  own  feeder,  butcher 
and  retailer,  he  can  find  a  profit  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  no  doubt:  at  least  that  is  my  view,  based 
on  such  limited  experience  as  I  have  had.  To 
pay,  it  must  be  made  a  business  conducted  on 
business  principles,  in  my  view. 

Essex  Co. ,  N.  J. 


NORDMANNS  FIR. 

A  young  specimen  of  this  splendid  conifer 
was  planted  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  some  13 
or  14  years  ago.  It  is  now  15  feet  high  and 
has  never  been  injured  by  the  heat  of  summer 
or  the  frosts  of  winter.  It  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  hardy  in  this  situation.  We  know, 
however,  of  a  tree  of  about  the  same  age  and 


fine  evergreen  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
collection. 

Our  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  taken 
the  past  spring. 


TREE  NOTES. 


We  have  had  the  Rhus  Osbeckii,  and  find¬ 
ing  it  like  the  common  sumach — Rhus  glabra — 
very  much  inclined  to  throw  up  suckers,  dug 
it  up.  It  answers  for  a  variety,  ’tis  true,  but 
we  could  see  little  beauty  in  it.  Seeing  in  a 
French  catalogue  the  Dimorphanthus  Mand- 
schuriGus  we  thought  that  with  such  a  terribly 
long,  hard  name,  it  must  be  valuable,  and 
bought  a  few.  Although  an  improvement  on 
the  Hercules  Club  it  threw  up  suckers  so  boun¬ 
tifully  that  they  had  to  go,  and  the  young 
plants  are  so  thorny  as  to  be  dangerous  to  pass 
them  by  unguardedly. 

Early  last  summer  while  visiting  in  Ontario, 

I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  in  some  places  ■ 
the  ground  covered  with  a  white,  downy  sub-  ■ 


it  grows  compact;  its  leaves  are  a  light  green 
and  glossy,  and  in  the  autumn  on  Long 
Island,  where  the  maples  seldom  show  the 
autumn  foliage,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  shade 
of  dark  red.  Interspersed  with  maples,  mak¬ 
ing  a  striking  contrast  in  ornamental  planting, 
is  the  White  Linden.  It  is  a  strong,  upright 
grower  and  hardy  and  the  weeping  variety 
standing  alone,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  per¬ 
fect  specimen  of  a  symmetrical  tree  that  I  have 
seen.  It  should  be  planted  alone  and  not  in  a 
row  with  other  trees,  as  otherwise  its  beauty 
of  form  and  foliage  will  be  overlooked.  The 
American  Linden  or  Basswood  when  planted 
in  suitable  soil  is  a  fast-growing  tree  and  it 
should  be  selected  with  a  leader  or  it  will  not 
be  a  tree  of  beautiful  form.  The  European 
Linden  is  not  so  rapid  a  grower;  but  it  has 
finer  foliage  and  is  far  more  desirable  than 
the  tall-growing  elms  for  which  we  must  wait 
so  many  years  before  they  form  a  shade  or 
develop  their  value  on  light  soil.  The  Platy- 
phylla  or  Broad-leaved  Linden,  is  more]  fre¬ 
quently  planted  here  ;  but  the  leaves  turn 


brown  from  a  fungus  that  preys  on  it,  and 
fall  off  in  early  autumn,  and  to  this  pest  the 
European  sort  is  not  subject.  Isaac  hicks. 
Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


^Gxticuituxai. 


WATERMELONS  AND  THE  NEW 
DWARF  LIMA. 

Watermelons ,  Kolb's  Gem  is  valued  only  for 
its  shipping  qualities;  injury  to  other 
melons  of  better  quality.  The  dwarf 
Sieva  bean;  high  words  of  praise. 


I  always  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  so 
far  as  difference  in  climate  will  per¬ 
mit,  what  Mr.  William  Falconer  has 
to  say,  and  therefore  I  have  noted 
his  remarks  as  to  the  “Green  and 
Gold”  melon  and  the  new  bush  Sieva 
bean.  We  think  down  here  that  we 
know  good  melons;  but  I  fear,  as  Mr. 
F.  speaks  of  Kolb’s  Gem  as  popular, 
that  you  must  have  a  poor  opinion 
of  our  taste.  Kolb’s  Gem  is  raised 
in  this  section  solely  to  ship,  as  no 
one  here  would  think  of  buying  one 
to  eat,  if  he  could  get  any  other.  I 
think  it  has  done  more  injury  to  the 
melons  of  this  section  than  anything 
ever  introduced,  as  it  has  been  plant¬ 
ed  so  largely  to  ship  north  that  it 
has  crossed  with  nearly  all  the  other 
varieties,  deteriorating  them.  Green 
and  Gold  is  much  superior  in  quality 
to  Kolb’s  Gem,  and  has  one  advan¬ 
tage  I  never  knew  in  any  other 
melon,  which  is,  that  no  matter  how 
much  rain  falls,  Green  and  Gold 
never  rots  at  the  bloom  end,  while 
excess  of  water  causes  all  others 
to  do  so. 

As  to  the  dwarf  Sieva  bean,]I  can 
speak  ex  cathedrd,  having  grown 
and  watched  it  with  special  atten¬ 
tion.  I  have  never  known  anything 
to  bloom  as  it  does.  I  have  never 
known  a  plant  to  resist  drought  and 
so  rejoice  in  heat  as  it  seems  to  do. 
It  will  in  my  opinioti,  if  the  beans 
are  picked  green  for  eating,  give  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  beans  ftr 
the  table,  in  this  climate,  from  June 
until  the  latter  part  of  October.  Mine 
were  planted  too  late,  in  May,  and 
yet  I  picked  dried  beans  in  July,  and 
a  crop  of  dried  seed,  every  eight  or 
10  days  thereafter  until  the  August 
storms,  which  checked  them.  In 
September  they  put  out  a  new 
growth,  blooms  and  pods — and  to-day 
(October  22),  while  I  am  picking  my 
seventh  picking  of  dry  beans,  there 
are  fully  matured  green  ones  on  the 
bushes,  and  new  blooms. 

1  planted  Dreer’s  Improved  and 
Challenger  Limas  at  the  same  time 
and  have  never  had  “a  mess”  from 
either.  The  season  has  been  very 
unfavorable  —  cold  with  drying 
winds,  except  at  midsummer.  I 
believe  that  in  this  section  the 
dwarf  Sieva  bean  will  yield  for 
the  table  10  times  the  quantity  of 
beans  that  any  running  Lima  will. 
If  the  season  had  been  favorable  and 
all  the  blooms  which  first  came  on 
the  bushes  had  set  pods,  the  crop 
would  have  paid  handsomely.  I 
have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
dwarf  Sieva  bean. 

Americus,  Ga.  a.  w.  s. 

THE  PARAGON  CHESTNUT. 


On  Oct.  29  we  received  from  H.  M.  Engle  & 
Son,  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  seven  burrs  of  the 
chestnut  called  Paragon.  Each  contained 
three  chestnuts  at  least  one-third  larger  than 
our  largest  American  chestnuts. 

The  quality  is  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  our 
American  chestnuts,  while  the  size  is  much 
larger.  We  are  assured  by  Mr.  Engle  that 
his  grafted  trees  bear  in  the  nursery  rows  the 
second  year  from  the  graft.  This  we  can 
readily  believe  since  a  single  tree  planted  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  last  spring  bore  both 
male  and  female  blossoms  which  were  des¬ 
troyed  in  order  to  prevent  so  great  a  strain 
upon  the  newly -planted  tree  which  bearing 
fruit  would  have  caused.  There  is  little  doubt 
in  our  mind  that  this  is  a  Japan  seedling. 
The  quality  of  the  nuts,  their  splendid  size,  the 
productiveness  of  the  trees  and  their  early 
bearing  all  go  to  show  that  the  Rural’s  hope 
that  a  greatly  improved  variety  of  chestnut 
would  be  derived  from  the  Japan  species  is 
thus  soon  in  the  way  of  being  realized.  We  ad¬ 
vise  our  friend  to  try  one  ,at  least, of  these  trees. 


FROM  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

Here  in  New  England  it  would  be  a  losing 
business  to  buy  feed  to  fatten  steers  even  if 
one  raised  the  hay.  The  Chicago  beef  trade 
has  killed  the  fatting  of  beef  here  entirely. 
No  butcher  butchers  now.  The  most  profita¬ 
ble  stock  to  raise  in  connection  with  garden¬ 
ing  and  fruit  raising  is  hogs.  They  utilize  all 
waste  and  if  stuff  is  given  them  they  will 
make  a  large  quantity  of  manure.  Poultry 
is  also  profitable.  Sheep  are  out  of 
the  question.  If  a  farmer  has  land 
so  that  he  raises  hay  or  grain,  he 
had  better  sell  all  the  hay  and  straw 
he  has  to  spare  and  not  try  to  feed 
it  out.  For  feed  or  manure  it  is 
not  worth  what  it  will  bring  in 
market.  Turn  everything  of  that 
kind  into  cash  and  buy  fertilizers. 

With  turf  and  fertilizers  land-  can 
be  brought  into  strong  fertility  and 
produce  large  crops  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  We  have  spent  much  money 
and  time  in  buying,  hauling  and 
handling  yard  or  stable  manure,  and 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  haul  and  handle 
75  to  80  per  cent,  of  water  to  get  a 
few  pounds  of  fertilizer.  Plow  in 
turf  often  for  vegetable  matter,  and 
use  chemicals  for  the  rest,  and  larger 
crops  can  be  raised  and  the  land  be 
brought  up  faster.  Labor  uses  up  all 
the  receipts  from  crops  unless 
worked  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

The  labor  of  handling  ten  or  twelve 
cords  of  manure  would  nearly  buy 
and  apply  fertilizer  enough  for  an 
acre,  and  the  crop  could  be  got  in 
many  times  two  or  three  days  sooner 
by  using  the  fertilizer  instead  of  the 
manure. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

FROM  N.  HALLOCK. 

From  my  knowledge  of  market 
gardeners,  I  think  the  failures  would 
be  due  to  lack  of  judgment  in  the 
purchase  of  stock  in  the  fall,  and  the 
sale  of  it  in  the  spring.  The  buying 
and  selling  of  stock  this  way  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  and 
with  but  little  experience  in  that 
kind  of  trading,  the  gardeners  would 
get  left. 

Again,  feed  and  hay  would  have 
to  be  purchased  as  there  is  not 
enough  grown  here  to  supplj  more 
than  is  required  for  the  teams  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  market- 
man  returning  with  a  bale  of  hay  in 
his  wagon  for  home  feeding.  With 
the  lack  of  experience  in  purchasing 
stock  and  the  expense  of  procuring 
feed,  I  think  few  would  be  found  to 
try  the  experiment.  Market  garden¬ 
ers  now  have  manure  delivered  by 
car  or  boat  at  a  certain  price,  which 
is  a  fixed  quantity  in  their  calcula¬ 
tions.  Some  there  are  who  sell  milk 
in  connection  with  trucking,  but 
their  number  does  not  increase,  and 
some  have  abandoned  it,  or  dimin¬ 
ished  the  number  of  their  cows.  1 
have  known  parties  of  good  business 
ability  to  raise  pigs  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  after  a  few  years’ 
trial,  they  abandoned  the  business 
as  not  having  sufficient  attrac¬ 
tions  or  profit.  Poultry  raising 
has  been  boomed  as  a  rich 
placer,  but  I  can  buy  lots  of  deserted 
glass  houses  and  unused  incubators,  showing 
that  the  average  farmer  is  better  off  by  fol¬ 
lowing  his  regular  course.  Although  there 
will  always  be  found  men  who  prosper  in  any 
calling,  their  number  is  comparatively  small. 

I  should  advise  any  one  to  go  slow  in  new  de¬ 
partures. 

Creedmoor,  N.  Y. 


size  being  killed,  root  and  branch,  less  than 
two  miles  from  ihe  Rural  Grounds,  during 
a  severe  winter.  An  unusually  dry  fall  pre¬ 
ceding  may  have  caused  its  death  rather 
than  the  severe  winter,  as  other  conifers  re¬ 
garded  as  perfectly  hardy  were  also  killed. 
This  beautiful  fir  is  said  to  be  hardy  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  and  it  may  stand  still  colder  climates. 

Abies  (Picea)  Nordmanniana  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  by  Prof.  Nordmann  growing  upon  the 
Adshar  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  some 
5,000  feet.  Some  of  the  trees  were  100  feet 
in  hight.  It  is  found  also  on  the  Crimean 
Mountains.  The  leaves  are  a  full  inch  in 
length,  of  a  dark,  very  glossy  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  of  a  glaucous  color  under¬ 
neath,  making  a  pleasing  contrast  not  unlike 
that  seen  in  Alcock’s  spruce.  It  is  certainly  a 


stance  like  a  miniature  snow, and  found  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  some  large  cottonwood  trees 
and  was  told  that  this  down  shed  from  the 
catkins  of  these  trees  was  a  great  nuisance, 
and  in  the  town  the  trees  had  all  to  be  cut 
down,  and  as  there  are  other’varieties  of  pop¬ 
lar  better  and  more  desirable,  I  would  advise, 
people  not  to  plant  these.  The  Carolina  and 
Balm  of  Gilead  are  better  and  the  Elegans 
has  handsome  foliage  and  is  a  highly  orna¬ 
mental  shade  tree. 

Our  Pbellodendron  is  much  prettier  than 
the  Rhus  Osbeckii  and  although  it  is  not  of 
large  size,  still  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  that  class  of  pinnate  foliage 
such  as  the  Coffee  tree,  walnuts,  ashes,  aiian- 
thus,  etc.  Why  is  the  liquidambar  so  little 
planted?  When  transplanted  once  or  twice 


NORDMANN’S  FIR.  From  a  Photograph.  Fig,  381, 
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HOW  JOHN  BECAME  A  MARKET 
GARDENER. 


OLIVER  HOWARD. 


NO.  II. 

By  means  of  the  hot-bed  John  felt  that  he 
made  a  spot  of  summer  amid  the  cold  and 
snows  of  early  spring.  Around  these  first 
experiments  clustered  the  interest  and  observ¬ 
ation  of  every  member  of  the  family.  The 
very  first  experiment  was  made  with  some 
odd  window  sashes  found  about  the  place. 

One  day  after  the  cabbages  and  tomatoes 
had  got  started,  to  the  loud  delight  of  the 
youngsters,  an  experienced  greenhouse 
worker  called  at  the  door  and  asked  for  work. 
In  many  respects  he  was  a  very  good  man ; 
but  he  taught  John  a  lesson  that  he  did  not 
soon  forget,  namely,  that  experience  alone, 
in  the  management  of  hot-beds  is  no  match 
for  the  tender,  watchful,  loving  care  the  pro¬ 
prietor  can  give  to  the  young  plants.  Some 
one  has  said  that  if  you  would  have  a  man  or 
woman  possess  a  lovely  and  loving  nature, 
the  childhood  must  have  love  infused  into  it. 
He  who  has  never  been  loved  will  show  small 
capability  of  loving  again.  As  the  luscious 
apple  represents  in  itself  the  sunshine  of  many 
a  day,  so  does  a  grand  specimen  of  humanity 
show  the  force  of  some  strong  love  upon  it¬ 
self;  and  there  are  people  who  believe  that 
plants  know  and  feel,  and  do  absolutely  re¬ 
spond  to  loving  care.  This  is  perhaps  true  in 
some  sense. 

One  day,  the  new  gardener  first  removed 
the  canvas  from  over  the  tomatoes  when  the 
air  was  freezing  and  then  let  a  rude  all-day 
wind  blow  upon  them.  Four  thousand  plants 
were  killed  that  day,  and  John  quoted  sadly 
the  Spanish  proverb:  “A  fool  knows  more  in 
his  own  house  than  a  wise  man  in  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s,”  and  resolved  that  henceforth  he  would 
manage  his  own  hot-beds.  And  he  did. 
After  some  years’  experience  he  raised  nearly 
all  the  young  plants  he  needed;  and  had  some 
to  sell.  He  had  lettuce,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
parsley,  peppers,  tomatoes,  egg  plants  and 
others.  The  work  was  confining  and  some¬ 
times  difficult,  as  when  a  sudden  cold  snap 
came  on,  and  the  beds  had  to  be  warmly 
covered  with  shutters  and  rugs,  but,  upon  the 
whole  there  was  abundant  satisfaction  in  it. 

In  the  early  spring,  the  demand  for  fresh 
vegetables  is  always  greater  than  the  supply. 
Did  anybody  ever  see  too  much  spinach  and 
lettuce,  or  too  many  radishes,  in  a  Colorado 
town,  in  March  or  April?  In  J une  they  are 
very  abundant  and  any  one  can  raise  them  in 
the  open  ground.  As  soon  as  John  had  good- 
sized  heads  of  lettuce  and  radishes,  he  dug  up 
some  parsnips,  and  drew  forth  turnips,  beets 
and  carrots  from  the  sand  in  his  root-cellar 
and  began  making  his  rounds,  calling  wher¬ 
ever  he  thought  his  vegetables  would  be  wel¬ 
come,  not  omitting  the  hotels  and  boarding¬ 
houses,  of  course.  The  sales  were  at  first  very 
small,  aggregating  less  than  a  dollar,  but  in  a 
few  days  they  were  much  larger.  John  had 
no  silly  pride  about  being  called  a  peddler. 
He  said  it  was  just  as  proper  and  noble  and 
all  that,  for  him  to  carry  his  fruits,  flowers, 
vegetables,  eggs,  poultry  and  honey,  from  his 
own  little  place  direct  to  the  consumer,  as  for 
the  Imerchant  to  carry  a  dollar's  worth  of 
sugar  that  somebody  else  had  manufactured, 
or  a  sack  of  potatoes  that  somebody  else  had 
raised,  from  his  store  to  his  customer.  John 
said  he  couldn’t  see  why  his  calling  was  less 
honorable  than  the  merchant’s;  and,  besides, 
his  customers  got  a  fresh  article,  at  a  fair 
price,  without  the  intervention  of  middle-men. 

I  know  a  college  graduate  who  retails  and 
ships  his  produce,  and  is  at  no  disadvantage 
because  of  his  superior  education.  No  farmer 
is  a  worse  farmer  for  being  educated  and 
gentlemanly,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  is  a 
better  one.  My  college  friend  makes  a  good 
impression  on  his  customers,  and  retains  the 
confidence  of  his  correspondents  abroad.  J ohn 
contrived  to  have  rhubarb,  onions  and  spin¬ 
ach  at  least  a  week  before  most  unprofessional 
gardeners,  and  so  he  was  able  to  sell  more  or 
less  to  nearly  every  one ;  and  this  held  true 
through  the  entire  season.  His  peas,  potatoes, 
string-beans,  sweet-corn,  tomatoes,  etc.,  were 
a  little  ahead  of  the  general  run  of  produce, 
which  proved  to  be  of  considerable  money  im¬ 
portance  to  him. 

Each  day  he  kept  a  little  cash  account  of 
the  sales  of  each  vegetable  and  the  amounts 
collected.  This  he  entered  in  his  big  account 
book,  after  suitably  ruling  a  page,  thus: 

CASH  RECEIVED  FOR  VEGETABLES  IN  MAY, 
1880. 

Let.  Rad.  On.  Rhub.  Spin.  Eggs. 
Mayl,  .50  .35  .90  1.10  .65  .40 

“  2,  .60  .30  1.05  .20  .70 

Whenever  a  bill  was  paid  he  entered  the 
items  in  the  appropriate  square.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  it  was  easy  to  see  how  much 


of  each  article  had  been  sold  and  paid  for. 
At  the  end  of  a  year,  he  could  tell  what  had 
been  received  for  each  variety  of  vegetable. 
As  these  accounts  were  kept  year  after  year, 
they  were  valuable  for  comparison.  An  in¬ 
spection  of  them  told  him  when  he  made  his 
first  sale, what  any  one  crop  brought  him,  and 
which  proved  the  most  lucrative  for  the 
amount  of  labor  bestowed. 

For  instance  :  It  was  plain  to  see  that  the 
despised  turnip  was  a  far  better  crop  for 
John,  all  things  considered,  than  the  luscious 
strawberry.  And  this  was  the  explanation  : 
Turnips  were  raised  throughout  the  season 
and  sold  reasonably  well  at  five  cents  per 
bunch,  while  strawberries  were  a  short  crop 
as  to  time,  and  rarely  brought  over  15  cents 
per  box,  and  often  only  10.  Rareripe  onions 
came  along  early  in  May,  and  John’s  best  crop, 
green  peas,  early  in  June.  For  a  time  it  took 
two  wagons  running  fast  all  the  forenoons  to 
sell  out  the  peas.  The  best  day’s  retail  busi¬ 
ness  amounted  to  $30;  but  a  little  later,  when 
vegetables  and  fruits  were  plentiful,  the 
wagons  were  well  loaded  with  over  30  varie¬ 
ties,  and  the  shipping  and  retail  trade 
amounted  to  from  $35  to  $35  per  day  for  six 
weeks.  All  this  would  seem  small  to  a  great 
wholesale  market  gardener ;  but  the  results 
were  quite  satisfactory  to  a  man  hardly  in 
robust  health,  and  who  had  served  no  appren¬ 
ticeship  and  who  was  quite  thankful  to  make 
a  good  living  in  any  honest  way  for  a  house¬ 
hold  seldom  numbering  less  than  an  even 
dozen. 

. - »  - 

CAULIFLOWER  SEED  GROWING  ON 
PUGET  SOUND. 


Puget  Sound  is  the  only  place  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  cauliflower  seeds  are  grown ; 
climate  needed  for  their  production-,  soil 
and  its p>reparation;  underdraining ;  get¬ 
ting  plants  from  the  seed-bed;  winter  treat¬ 
ment-.  transplanting;  use  of  oyster  and 
tomato  cans;  watering;  cultivation;  cull¬ 
ing  imperfect  heads;  ripening  of  the  seed; 
drying  it;  thrashing;  rolling;  bagging 
for  market. 


I  am  told  by  very  good  authority  that 
cauliflower  seeds  had  never  been  grown  in 
the  United  States  as  a  field  crop  to  any  extent 
until  we  made  a  success  of  it  here  on  Puget 
Sound.  In  the  first  place,  a  very  cool,  moist 
climate  is  necessary  to  cure  seeds  at  all.  That 
climate  we  have  here  on  our  low,  flat  islands 
lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 
We  often  have  heavy  fogs  in  the  night,  and 
always  dews  equal  to  a  light  shower  every 
night  all  summer  long.  The  first  expense 
attending  the  raising  of  cauliflower  seed  is 
quite  heavy.  The  soil  must  be  a  rich,  warm 
loam  facing  the  east  and  south,  and  it  will  be 
all  the  better  for  having  a  clay  subsoil.  We 
must  have  the  land  underdrained  once  in  20 
feet,  the  drains  being  three  feet  deep,  to  give 
us  a  chance  to  work  early  in  the  spring  and 
also  to  take  off  the  surplus  water  when  we 
come  to  flood  the  land  in  July. 

To  prepare  the  land  for  the  crop,  we  start  in 
September.  After  the  fall  rains  have  softened 
the  soil,  plow,  harrow,  roll,  harrow  again, 
then  replow  and  work  it  again,  until  the 
soil  is  as  fine  as  an  onion  bed.  Now  we 
throw  it  into  ridges,  six  feet  apart,  and  it  is 
ready  for  work  in  early  spring.  For  manure 
we  sow  2,000  pounds  of  superphosphate  and 
ground  Sitka  herring,  equal  parts  of  each,  to 
the  acre.  With  two  horses  and  a  Planet  Jr. 
cultivator  we  work  the  ridges  until  they  are 
nearly  level.  By  using  two  horses  we  straddle 
the  ridge,  and  save  tramping  it  where  our 
plants  are  to  go. 

To  get  the  plants  we  sow  the  seeds  about 
September  1,  in  rather  poor  soil,  giving  them 
plenty  of  room;  the  rows  being  a  foot  apart 
and  the  seeds  sown  thinly  in  the  rows.  This 
gives  us  stocky  and  hardy  plants,  which,  we 
think,  are  less  liable  to  damp  off  when  trans¬ 
planted.  About  November  1,  we  transplant 
the  plants  into  cold-frames  six  inches  apart 
each  way  as  we  wish  to  keep  them  growing  a 
little  all  winter.  The  glasses  are  kept  on  at 
night  and  through  heavy  rains.  In  case  of  a 
cold  snap,  we  cover  the  glasses  with  mats;  but 
that  is  not  often  necessary  for  we  seldom  have 
a  temperature  colder  than  16Q  above.  Every 
thing  depends  on  good  plants  and  an  early 
start  in  the  spring,  for  we  raise  two  crops  the 
same  season  and  an  early  frost  on  our  unripe 
seed  is  sure  to  ruin  the  crop.  Now,  to  set  the 
plants  out  and  make  them  grow  from  the 
start,  a  line  is  stretched  along  one  of  these 
flat  ridges,  a  boy  goes  along  and  with  a  three- 
foot  marker  marks  the  spots  for  the  plants ;  a 
man  follows  with  a  hoe  and  makes  a  hole, 
about  the  size  of  a  quart  dish,  to  receive  each 
plant.  During  the  winter  we  have  gathered 
up  200  or  300  tomato  and  oyster  cans,  melted 
off  the  tops  and  bottoms,  leaving  tubes  about 
five  inches  long  by  three  or  four  across.  JN  ow, 
armed  with  a  light  wheelbarrow  with  a 


wooden  tray,  containing  from  50  to  75  of  these 
cans,  we  go  to  the  cold-frame  (having  well 
soaked  it  with  water  the  night  before) ;  take  a 
can,  set  it  right  down  over  the  plant;  press 
the  can  into  the  soil  about  two  inches,  and, 
with  a  light  shove  to  one  side,  lift  the  plant 
without  disturbing  the  roots;  fill  our  tray  and 
start  for  the  field;  run  the  barrow  between  two 
rows  and  set  a  can  and  plant  in  each  of  the 
holes  just  made.  A  boy  follows  with  a  water¬ 
ing  pot  containing  warm  water,  and  pours  a 
gill  into  each  tube,  which  softens  the  soil  so 
that  the  tubes  can  be  lifted  right  out,  leaving 
the  plant  standing  in  the  hole.  We  brush  a 
little  dirt  arouud  the  plant,  and  firm  it  with 
the  blade  of  the  hoe. 

Now  we  have  our  plants  set,  and  not  one 
ever  wilts  in  the  hottest  spring  day.  In  two 
or  three  days  the  cultivator  is  started  and 
kept  a  going  once  a  week  until  the  heads  be¬ 
gin  to  form.  We  hand-hoe  three  or  four 
times,  besides  fighting  insects.  The  cabbage 
maggot  is  our  worst  enemy. 

When  the  flowers  commence  to  bloom  out 
or  form  heads,  is  the  most  particular  time. 

A  man  who  thoroughly  understands  what  a 
perfect  cauliflower  is,  must  now  go  through 
the  field  every  two  or  three  days,  and  examine 
every  head,  and  if  there  is  any  sign  of  its 
growing  in  quarters,  or  if  a  leaf  is  growing 
through  the  head,  or  if  there  is  any  looseness 
in  the  growth,  the  heads  are  staked  and  cut 
for  market.  For,  as  like  produces  like,  it 
will  never  do  to  get  seed  from  an  inferior 
head,  especially  in  the  case  of  cauliflowers; 
for  the  seeds  from  these  are  more  apt  to  run 
wild  than  any  seed  I  ever  grew.  We  usually 
set  a  Fottler  cabbage  in  the  place  from  which 
the  poor  plant  has  been  cut,  and  it  makes  a 
fine  head  by  fall. 

By  the  middle  of  June  we  have  the  field 
clear  of  all  inferior  heads,  and  their  places 
filled  with  late  cabbages.  About  this  time 
all  the  heads  saved  for  seed  are  “sponging 
out”  preparing  to  throw  their  seed-stalks.  Now 
is  our  time  to  help  them.  On  the  upper  side  of 
the  field,  we  have  wooden  water  tanks,  each 
holding  about  20,000  gallons  of  warm  water. 
The  water  is  run  into  the  tanks  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  hot,  through  flat, 
open  troughs,  which  heat  it  up  to  about  70° 
Fah.  It  is  taken  through  canvas  hose  over 
the  field  and  the  soil  is  soaked  to  the  subsoil 
Now  our  underdrains  come  into  play,  for  all 
of  the  surplus  water  is  drained  off  in  about 
three  days,  and  wo  can  start  the  cultivator. 
We  cultivate  close  up  to  the  plants.  If  we 
break  the  leaves  off,  it  doesn’t  matter,  for 
they  fall  off  anyway  as  soon  as  the  seed-stalks 
start.  This  watering  gives  the  plants  new 
life  and  they  start  off  for  a  second  crop,  or 
become  biennials  the  first  year.  The  water¬ 
ing  and  cultivation  are  kept  up  once  in  10 
days  until  the  seed-stalks  are  so  large  that 
they  cannot  be  run  through  without  breaking 
the  plants.  The  seed  ripens  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  last  of  October,  accord¬ 
ing  to  how  good  a  start  was  made  in  the 
spring. 

The  expense  and  trouble  are  not  over  yet. 
The  seed  is  ripening  about  the  time  our  rainy 
season  sets  in,  and  we  don’t  see  the  sun  once  a 
week,  on  an  average,  so  that  our  seed  must  all 
be  dried  by  fire  heat.  Our  dry-houses  are 
30x20  feet,  and  18  feet  high,  with  2x6  inch 
joists  running  across  the  houses  in  tiers,  on 
which  we  hang  the  seeds  for  drying.  A 
brick  furnace  is  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  with  the  flue  running  through  the  roof. 

We  usually  mane  three  cuttings.  As  soon 
as  the  pods  on  the  center  stalks  begin  to  turn 
yellow,  and  the  seed  a  light  brown,  we  make 
our  first  cutting.  From  one  to  three  plants 
are  put  in  a  pile  and  tied  with  binding  twine. 
The  bundles  are  taken  to  the  dry-house  on 
wheelbarrows  made  with  racks  on  purpose  for 
carrying  the  seeds.  A  cloth  is  spread  over  the 
rack  to  catch  any  shelling  seeds.  A  man  car¬ 
ries  about  100  bunches  at  a  load  and  passes 
them  up  to  a  man  in  the  house  who  hangs 
them  on  nails  driven  for  the  purpose.  The 
seed  is  allowed  to  hang  a  few  days  to  thor 
oughly  ripen  before  firing  up.  We  aim  to 
keep  the  heat  in  the  top  of  the  house  at  about 
80  degrees  until  the  seed  and  stalks  are  dry. 

The  bundles  are  no w  taken  down  and  laid 
upon  a  cloth  where  they  are  crushed  by  walk  • 
ing  on  them.  Grain  sacks  are  then  filled  with 
the  stalks  and  pods  as  full  as  they  will  tie  up, 
and  the  contents  are  thrashed  in  the  sacks 
with  a  flail.  Tne  seed  is  then  sifted  from  the 
stalks  and  taken  to  the  fanning  mill,  and  after 
putting  it  through  the  mill  two  or  three  times, 
we  set  the  boys  to  rolling  it.  For  this  purpose 
we  have  a  board  2lA  feet  long  by  one  foot 
wide  with  thin  strips  nailed  on  the  sides  to 
keep  the  seed  from  rolling  off.  A  boy  sits 
down  on  a  cloth  with  a  pan  of  seed  by  his 
side,  and  holds  one  end  of  the  board  in  his  lap, 
while  the  other  end  rests  on  the  cloth.  He 
puts  a  handful  of  seed  on  the  top  end  of  the 
board  and  gently  shakes  it.  All  of  the  sound, 
plump  seeds  run  off  on  to  the  cloth,  while  the 


shriveled  seeds,  bits  of  stalk,  dirt,  weed  seeds, 
etc.,  remain  on  the  board.  A  smart  Indian 
boy  will  clean  10  pounds  a  day  at  a  cost  of 
50  cents  and  his  board.  Now  the  seed  is 
sacked  in  double  cotton  sacks,  holding  about 
10  pounds  each  and  is  ready  for  market. 

H.  A.  MARCH. 

Fidalgo  Island,  Puget  Sound,  Washington 
Territory. 


SILAGE  STACK  DEVICE. 


At  Fig.  382  is  shown  a  picture  of  an  ar 
rangement  quite  extensively  used  in  England, 
where  open-air  silage  is  quite  a  feature  of 
farming.  The  hay  is  placed  in  a  regular 
stack  on  the  ground  or  raised  on  a  rick  or 


Fig.  382. 


platform.  A ’system  of  stout  slats,  connected 
by  means  of  chains,  is  thrown  over  the  top 
and  pulled  into  place,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
This  arrangement  is  not  much  used  in  this 
country  as  yet. 


CLOVER  SILAGE. 


We  sent  you  by  express,  yesterday,  a  small 
box  containing  two  samples  of  clover  silage. 
The  first  sample  is  taken  at  a  point  about  three 
feet  in  from  the  wall,  while  the  second  is  from 
that  portion  lying  immediately  against  the 
wall.  You  will  observe  that  neither  sample 
shows  mold,  and  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  in 
the  statement  that  it  is  first-class  feed  for  cows, 
colts,  sheep,  pigs  or  any  farm  stock.  The  sam¬ 
ples  sent  were  made  from  rather  poor  first-crop 
clover  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  clover  grew 
so  rank  that  it  fell  some  time  before  we  cut  it 
so  that  the  lower  leaves  on  the  stems  had  large¬ 
ly  decayed. 

My  purpose  in  sending  this  silage  is  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  plant  which  seems  emin¬ 
ently  adapted  to  silo  purposes,  but  which  has 
heretofore  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  I 
believe  that  Indian  corn  is,  all  things  consider¬ 
ed,  the  best  plant  we  have  for  silo  purposes,  but 
that,  next  to  this,  stands  the  common  Red 
Clover  which  indeed  possesses  some  possible 
advantages  over  the  corn.  Our  farmers  usual¬ 
ly  fiud  considerable  difficulty  in  curing  it  be¬ 
cause  of  rains  which  greatly  increase  the  labor 
of  harvesting  and  rapidly  spoil  the  product. 
The  silo  offers  means  of  saving  all  the  food 
value  of  the  clover  at  a  very  low  cost.  The 
green  clover,  fresh  from  the  mower,  can  be 
bunched  with  the  horse  rake  or,  better  yet, 
with  the  old-fashioned  revoling  rake  and  load¬ 
ed  at  once  on  wagons  and  Hauled  to  the 
silo  where  it  can  be  unloaded  without  first 
putting  it  through  the  cutter.  By  these  means 
no  leaves  are  shattered  and  all  of  the  food 
value  is  retained  excepting  what  may  be  lost 
by  fermentation.  While  I  admit  this  loss  is 
considerable,  I  believe  it  is  or  can  be  made 
much  less  than  the  average  which  results  from 
field  curing  as  now  practiced.  The  writer  has 
stood  almost  alone  in  his  advocacy  of  clover 
for  the  silo,  but  he  believes  that  ere  long  many 
farmers  will  use  this  plant  for  the  purpose  here 
mentioned.  A-  henry. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 
r.  N.  Y.— The  clover  was  received  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  It  had  a  pleasant  smell  and 
an  agreeable  taste.  It  stood  in  a  warm  room 
three  days  and  was  then  fed  to  a  horse  and 
milch  cow.  Both  animals  ate  it  greedily— 
evidently  preferring  it  to  hay  which  lay  in  the 
mangers  at  the  time. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


W.  G.  WARING. 


Somebody  writes  of  the  superiority  of  the 
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lawn  rake  with  teeth  formed  of  loops  of  stout 
wire  over  the  sharp-toothed  steel  rake  for 
working  between  rows  of  young  plants.  No 
doubt  it  will  do  more  rapid  execution  among 
the  springing  weeds,  while  much  less  dangerous 
to  the  crop-plants  or  their  roots.  But  such  fine 
and  speedy  work  can  be  done  only  in  fine 
soils.  Our  clayey  loam,  pervaded  with  small 
stones,  bids  defiance  to  such  light,  handy  tools. 
Implements  must  suit  the  soil  as  well  as  the 
crop. 


There  are  hundreds  of  plants  of  each  of 
which  men  say,  “This  is  of  no  earthly  use,” 
even  if  they  don’t  go  further  and  proclaim  it 
“a  pest.”  But  we  are  continually  finding  out 
surprisingly  useful  properties  of  one  sort  or 
another  in  hitherto  despised  plants,  and  good 
uses  for  all  will  some  day  be  asserted.  We 
already  begin  to  acknowledge  that  weeds  are 
blessings.  The  prickly  pear,  a  hated  pest 
where  abundant,  is  now  worked  up  into  valu¬ 
able  cattle  food,  and  even  conserved  for  table 
use,  and  is  said  to  resemble  dried  figs. 


Professor  Lantz  has  been  reading  the 
season  history  for  20  years  back  on  sections 
of  the  trunk  of  a  cottonwood  of  that  age, 
lately  cut  down  near  his  house.  The  annual 
rings  measure  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide, 
so  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  pencilling 
on  each  the  year  on  which  it  was  produced. 
Those  made  in  the  drought  year  of  1874  and 
the  following  grass-hopper  year  were  but  a 
half  and  a  quarter  inch  respectively.  The 
tree  was  felled  June  15  and  had  then  made  a 
ring  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 


The  farmer  and  his  family  have  in  general 
a  kindly  feeling  for  their  stock,  most  of 
which  they  have  nurtured  up  from  birth. 
But  the  cowboy  and  the  drover  do  not  come 
in  the  way  of  these  sources  of  sympathy,  and 
are  apt  to  grow  brutal  from  their  lack.  The 
shocking  sight  of  a  car-load  of  Texas  bulls 
roughly  dehorned  and  left  with  their  wounds 
unprotected,  is  not  an  argument  on  the  de¬ 
horning  question.  Those  who  have  tried  the 
operation,  giving  reasonable  care  to  avoid 
causing  needless  pain,  seem  very  generally 
pleased  and  even  surprised  at  finding  it  so 
easily  practicable.  A  tyrannical  cow  de¬ 
prived  of  her  sharp  weapons  subsides  into 
quiet  behavior  when  she  finds  that  she  can’t 
drive. 


September  and  October  are  months  so 
far  distant  from  the  season  of  ripe  strawber¬ 
ries  that  few  persons  think  then  of  the  im¬ 
portant  work  of  securing  a  crop  by  seeing 
that  the  ground  is  clear  and  open  before  the 
autumn  rains,  and  by  saving  to  the  plants  the 
material  thrown  away  in  their  efforts  to  ex¬ 
tend  themselves  by  runners  If  these  are 
nipped  off  as  they  appear,  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  become  large  and  thick  with  the  retained 
material,  and  the  crowns  with  their  fruit  buds 
greatly  multiplied.  The  same  care  does  the 
same  service  for  raspberry  plants.  Their 
natural  impulse  is  first  to  multiply  progeny — 
the  reds  by  throwing  up  sprouts  from  the 
roots,  and  the  caps  by  forming  new  plants  at 
the  tips  where  these  touch  the  earth.  The 
hoe,  used  in  time,  checks  this  waste  of  the 
reds,  and  scissors  will  speedily  stop  the  ardor 
of  the  caps,  and  both  will  use  the  saved  mate¬ 
rial  (prepared  sap)  to  form  and  fill  out  buds 
from  which  next  year’s  fruiting  shoots  will 
issue.  Hoeing  of  strawberry  beds  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  now  as  is  the  hoeing  of  summer  plants  in 
May  or  June. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 


demned  for  spotting.  Was  ever  any  bean 
cured  of  this  defect?  I  have  been  selecting 
unspotted  pods  of  Golden  Wax,  and  also  of 
the  Dwarf  Horticultural,  for  several  years, 
and  this  year  my  crop  of  both  was  quite  fair, 
though  other  kinds  near-by  spotted  badly. 
But  they  may  not  “continue  on”  in  that  good 
way.  Low’s  Champion  is  a  good  bean,  but 
its  whity-green  pods  lack  attractiveness,  and 
when  soiled  by  the  dirt  in  rainy  weather  they 
are  still  more  objectionable.  It  is  non-spotting, 
but  an  early  strain  of  Dwarf  Horticultural 
that  would  not  spot  is  much  to  be  preferred 
Mr.  Gleason,  of  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  writes 
me  that  he  knows  of  no  such  bean  of  that 
class;  still  I  am  hoping  aDd  trying  for  it.  As 
a  late  Dwarf  Horticultural,  the  Goddard,  or 
Boston  Favorite,  is  very  fine,  but  it  spots  con¬ 
siderably,  and  is  no  earlier  than  my  own 
strain  of  Pole  Horticultural  which,  though 
shorter  in  pod,  does  not  spot.  Henderson 
praises  very  highly  the  Flageolet  Wax,  whish 
I  have  grown  for  five  years,  having  both  the 
red  and  purple-seeded  strains.  It  is  a  valu¬ 
able  early  bean,  yet  it  will  spot  some  in  un¬ 
favorable  seasons. 

Cabbage. — Of  all  the  second-early  cab¬ 
bages,  I  find  myself  preferring  Rawson’s  Early 
Summer  as  a  very  sure-heading  and  large 
variety.  The  heads  are  all  hard,  showing  long- 
continued  and  careful  selection.  For  a  late 
sort  nothing  suits  me  as  well  as  the  Warren 
StoDe-mason,  as  received  from  Mr.  Low,  of 
Essex,  Mass.  It  would  probably  not  be  late 
enough  for  more  southern  localities,  as  many 
plants  headed  almost  as  soon  as  Rawson’s 
Summer. 

Cucumber. — I  am  much  pleased  with  Raw¬ 
son’s  White  Spine,  which  is  early,  finely 
formed,  and  even,  from  the  first  setting  on 
through  the  season. 

Corn.— I  was  very  much  pleased,  of  course, 
with  the  Rural’s  favorable  report  on  my 
old  favorite  the  Early  Dean  Sweet.  It  has 
been  a  standby  of  mine  for  many  years,  and 
is  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  Marblehead  as 
a  second-early.  My  King  of  the  Earlies  did  not 
meet  your  approbation  as  a  first-early,  though 
here  it  beats  the  Cory  in  every  point  except 
the  big  butts  and  coarse  look.  But  it  is  rath¬ 
er  a  long  distance  from  Northern  New  England 
to  New  Jersey,  and  I  find  that  many  things 
that  are  best  here  will  not  show  their  merits 
several  hundreds  miles  to  the  south.  As  to 
Cory,  no  one  could  recognize  it  from  the  cut  in 
Henderson's  catalogue.  It  is  early  and  large, 
and  there  its  merits  end.  Its  looks  are  very 
coarse  and  unattractive,  and  its  quality  cor¬ 
responds  with  its  looks.  I  cannot  sell  it 
twice  in  the  same  place,  when  I  have  anything 
else. 

Lettuce. — Hanson  still  stands  at  the  head 
for  general  market  sale  far  into  the  summer, 
thus  far  north.  This,  and  Boston  Curled 
make  all  the  succession  required  here. 

Peppers.— Seed  of  the  new  “Celestial”  gave 
me  but  one  single  plant  resembling  the  picture 
and  description ;  the  rest  were  the  common 
Cayenne. 

Peas.— For  extra  early,  Kawson’s  Clipper 
beats  all  competitors,  as  also  in  productive¬ 
ness  and  quality.  Vermont  Wonder  far  ex¬ 
cels  American  Wonder  in  productiveness  and 
perfection  of  pods,  being  of  the  same  season, 
and  constituting  a  satisfactory  ’  succession  to 
the  Clipper.  As  g,  third  sort  I  am  satisfied 
with  Telephone,  and  for  late  the  Aroostook 
Marrowfat  is  good,  and  free  from  mildew. 
This  is  not  the  Black-eyed  Marrowfat,  but  a 
semi-wrinkled  pea,  much  better  in  quality. 

Potatoes.— Pearl  of  Savoy  still  satisfies  me 
as  the  best  early  variety,  good  to  eat  as  soon  as 
large  enough,  and  a  heavy  cropper  when  well 
treated.  To  succeed  it  I  am  well  pleased  with 
Polaris,  and  want  nothing  better  than  Pecan 
for  a  long  keeper  that  does  not  seem  to  want 
to  sprout  at  all  until  buried  in  the  earth. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


Beets. — Again  I  atn  constrained  to  report 
that  as  a  second-early  (Egyptian  being  still 
first)  I  find  nothing  that  gets  ahead  of  the 
Dewing,  which  otherwise  has  my  preference 
for  its  deep  color  and  remarkable  sweetness. 
For  several  years  I  have  grown  it  side  by  side 
with  Eclipse  and  Edmunds;  and  although 
both  the  latter,  growing  above  ground,  ap 
pear  to  be  earlier  than  Dewing,  which  grows 
under  ground,  examination  has  shown  the 
latter  quite  as  large  at  the  same  time.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Eclipse  is  better  in  quality 
than  Egyptian,  but  1  cannot  make  it  as  early, 
and  there  is  a  strong  preference  for  a  dark 
beet  among  my  customers. 

Beans.— The  New  Golden  Pod  (“Golden 
Prize”  of  some  seedsmen,  and  also  sold  under 
other  names),  has  certainly  led  all  the  early 
snaps  the  last  three  seasons,  and,  being  also 
quite  free  from  spot,  gets  the  preference  over 
Golden  Wax,  which  has  been  widely  con- 


Melons. — Christiana  is  the  only  sort  we 
can  grow  here  entirely  without  glass,  ripen¬ 
ing  when  thus  grown  from  August  15  on.  As 
some  of  them  are  round  and  some  oval,  with 
occasionally  a  green-fleshed  specimen,  I  con¬ 
clude  that  this  is  a  cross-bred  or  hybrid  sort. 
For  forcing  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  Montreal,  and  I  wonder  where  your  corre¬ 
spondent  who  thinks  it  poor  got  his  seed.  No 
better  melon  than  the  true  Montreal  is  grown 
anywhere  on  this  planet. 

Squash. — The  Essex  Hybrid  for  early  and 
the  Hubbard  for  late  seem  to  me  to  be  all 
that  we  need.  In  place  of  the  common  bush 
summer  sorts,  green  Essex  are  much  to  be 
preferred  for  the  table,  though  at  first  cus¬ 
tomers  have  to  be  persuaded  to  give  them  a 
trial.  Perfect  Gem  is  a  perfect  humbug,  so 
far  as  I  can  see. 

Tomatoes. — The  Livingston  varieties  are 
much  the  most  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  and 
among  them  the  Acme  seems  the  earliest  so 
far,  but  much  given  to  rotting.  I  also  like- 


the  Conqueror  very  well.  This  has  not  been 
a  tomato  year  in  our  section.  Last  year  we 
had  more  than  we  could  handle, — this  year 
not  a  tithe  of  what  was  wanted. 

Newport,  Vt. 


farm  {Topics. 


FORESTS  AND  CLIMATIC  CHANGES. 


Ei'roneous  statements  made  by  the  American 
Horticultural  Society;  forest  denudation 
doesn’t  diminish  rainfall ,  or  atmospheric 
humidity ,  or  increase  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold ,  or  malarial  diseases;  a  number 
of  assertions  unsupported  by  proofs  and 
contrary  to  facts. 


Some  two  or  three  years  since  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  criticize  some  remarks  made  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to 
forests,  rainfall,  climate,  etc.  A  similar  oc¬ 
casion  is  afforded  by  the  published  transac¬ 
tions  of  a  national  society.  I  beg  leave  to 
say  in  the  outset  that  in  making  these  criti¬ 
cisms,  I  am  not  seeking  to  pose  as  a  scientist. 
There  are  many  phenomena  of  nature  that 
the  fairly  intelligent  person  may  decide  upon 
as  correctly  as  the  educated  scientist,  and  I 
therefore  feel  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tions  here  presented. 

I  find  in  the  transactions  of  the  American 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  present  year  the 
following  resolution  that  was  passed,  and 
without  objection:  “  Whereas,  excessive  tifae 
destruction  without  regard  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  reproductive  power  of  the  forests, 
causes  irregularity  and  uncertainty  in  the 
rainfall,  diminished  wood  and  timber  supply 
for  the  future,  diminished  humidity  in  the 
air,  diminished  health  of  the  people,  especially 
through  the  production  of  malarial  diseases, 
diminished  spring  and  summer  flow  of  streams 
used  for  navigation  and  irrigation,  increased 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  drought  and 
flood,  and  in  mountainous  countries,  like 
California,  causes  the  production  of  torrents 
that  carry  debris  from  the  denuded  water¬ 
sheds  to  cover  and  destroy  fertile  valley  lands 
below:  Resolved,  that  attention  is  called, 
etc.” 

Some  of  the  statements  here  made  are 
reasonable  and  true,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  that  there  are  others  that  are  as 
wild  as  anything  that  could  have  been  writ 
ten,  and  as  far  from  the  truth  as  it  is  possible 
to  be,  so  far  that  they  scarcely  deserve  notice 
other  than  ridicule.  That  cutting  the  forests 
diminishes  the  supply  of  timber  for  the  future 
is  self-evident — so  also  is  this:  forests  and 
fields  of  corn  cannot  be  grown  on  the  same 
ground  !  But  I  call  attention  to  a  few  state¬ 
ments  that  are  so  wide  of  the  mark  that  one 
may  well  wonder  whether  men  who  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  horticulture  had  not  better  confine 
themselves  to  that  particular  profession,  with 
which  the  forests  have  slight  connection. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  here  distinctly 
stated  that  the  destruction  of  forests  has 
caused  a  diminished  rainfall,  a  fallacy  that 
seems  to  be  losing  its  hold,  but  all  the  other 
evils  that  can  be  attributed  to  it  are  here  set 
forth.  Statistics  as  far  as  obtainable,  have 
shown  this  to  be  a  fallacy  as  stated,  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  proof  of  that  asser¬ 
tion  and  all  these  others  of  a  like  character, 
there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  line  of  statistics,  and  for  an  excellent 
reason— they  are  not  to  be  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  old  records  show  an  average  ram- 
fall  no  greater  40  to  50  years  ago  than  we 
have  now.  The  oldest  records  are  lying  be¬ 
fore  me  now  and  show  not  only  this  but  that 
there  were  the  same  “  uncertainty  and  irregu¬ 
larity”  then  as  now.  We  have  dry  years 
now  and  we  have  wet  ones.  There  were  the 
same  then.  The  oldest  record  is  at  Marietta, 
O.,  where  the  average  raiufall  for  50  years 
was  43  inches,  and  the  raiufall  went  as  high 
as  61  84  and  as  low  as  32.46  in  the  first  40 
years,  while  in  the  succeeding  ten  years  the 
variation  was  only  from  37  to  49  inches.  In 
1818  the  figures  were  50.92,  and  in  1819  they 
were  36.30; in  1830, 37. 36 and  in  1831, 53.54.  Take 
New  Harmony,  Ind. ;  in  1855  the  fall  was 
48.11,  while  in  1856  it  was  23  18.  There  were 
more  trees  then  than  now,  while  the  varia¬ 
tions  are  not  greater  now,  nor  even  so  great. 

Next,  it  is  said  there  is  a  “diminished  hu¬ 
midity  in  the  air.”  How  do  they  know  that? 
Have  they  any  records  to  substantiate  that? 
Supposing  it  were  a  fact;  what  then?  Does 
more  humidity  cause  more  rainfall?  One 
writer  suggests,  to  obviate  these  evils,  the 
wildly  impracticable  scheme  of  widely  scat¬ 
tered  artificial  ponds  to  supply  the  needed 
moisture,  not  reflecting  that  Wisconsin  sur¬ 
rounded  and  speckled  over  with  lakes,  suffered 
as  much  from  drought  last  year  as  did  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  that  the  average  rainfall  on  the 


shore  of  Lake  Michigan  is  less  than  it  is  200 
miles  in  the  middle  of  Indiana. 

To  these  evils  is  added  this — “increased  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold.”  It  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  this,  like  the  others,  is  a  bare  as¬ 
sumption  without  any  record  to  prove  it. 
We  can  safely  challenge  these  “resolvers”  to 
produce  it;  for  the  production  of  proof  is  a 
matter  in  which  they  are  deficient.  In  the 
Life  of  Lincoln  now  being  published  in  the 
Century,  is  an  account  of  a  cold  day  in  1830,  a 
day  and  season  of  extraordinary  severity  not 
equaled  since  unless  it  was  in  January,  1864. 
Doubtless  there  were  extremes  then  that  are 
fading  out  of  the  memory  of  the  old  men. 

But  the  wildest  of  all  assertions  is  this— 
“diminished  health  of  the  people,  especially 
through  the  production  of  malarial  diseases.” 
How  it  is  possible  for  sane  men  to  put  into 
cold  type  such  a  statement  so  absolutely  op¬ 
posed  to  fact  and  so  well  known  to  be  so,  is 
past  comprehension.  I  speak  as  a  resident  of 
Indiana  for  56  years  and  assert  that  I  believe 
that  there  is  vast  improvement  in  the  health 
of  the  people  and  that  the  mortality  from 
malarial  diseases  now  is  not  one-fourth  what 
it  was  40  and  50  years  ago  in  proportion  to 
population.  An  old  physician  tells  me 
that  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  made 
between  the  past  and  the  present  in  respect 
to  the  general  health  and  that  as  to  malarial 
diseases  there  is  not  one  case  now  to  ten  in 
those  days  when  there  were  twice  or  three 
times  the  extent  of  forest  there  is  now.  I 
might  add  such  statements  as  this  to  an  indefi¬ 
nite  extent,  but  as  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  any 
one  outside  of  the  A.  H.  Society  has  any 
doubts  in  the  matter,  I  forbear. 

The  question  may  be  properly  asked :  What 
use  is  there  in  discussing  the  question  since  in 
no  case  will  the  farmer  surrender  his  fields  to 
the  woods?  The  answer  may  be  that  it  is 
always  desirable  to  know  the  truth,  and  one  at 
least  may  be  rid  of  a  troubling  conscience 
and  not  be  under  the  necessity  ot  condemning 
his  neighbor  for  a  supposed  damage  to  the 
country.  Let  us  be  satisfied  that  things  are 
as  they  are.  j.  a.  foote. 


AN8WEBS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  nam 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  phase  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper . 


RAISING  MUSKMELONS  AND  CANTALOUPES. 

W.  C.  A  ,  Shretvsbury,  Mass. — My  land  is 
asandyloaip  sloping  to  the  east  and  south; 
how  should  it  be  prepared  for  muskmelons  or 
cantaloupes  to  be  put  out  next  spring,  and 
what  are  the  best  and  earliest  varieties  of 
these? 

ANSWERED  BY  ISAAC  HICKS. 

The  soil  for  muskmelons  should  be  made 
mellow  and  iu  the  best  condition  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  growth  and  culture.  I  think  five  feet 
apart  the  best  distance  for  the  holes  which 
should  be  10  and  12  inches  deep  and  18  inches 
wide  or  about  that.  Place  one-half  a  shovel¬ 
ful  of  well  rotted  manure  in  the  hole,  and  put 
in  the  same  quantity  of  soil  and  incorporate 
it  perfectly  with  the  manure;  then  place 
about  three  inches  of  fine  soil  on  this,  making 
a  smooth  hill.  Plant  12  or  15  seeds  on  this, 
nearly  equidistant  apart,  and  cover  with  soil 
free  from  lumps  or  stones,  about  half  an  inch 
deep.  Soon  after  the  plants  have  come  up, 
sift  or  throw  fine  3oot  around  them  or  on 
them,  to  preserve  them  from  a  small  flea  or 
beetle  that  sometimes  attacks  them,  or  if  the 
soot  is  not  to  be  had,  use  a  small  quantity  of 
fertilizer,  taking  care  not  to  put  any  on  the 
plants.  This  will  assist  the  plants  to  grow  be¬ 
fore  the  young  roots  can  assimilate  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  sometimes,  when  the  striped  cu¬ 
cumber  beetles  make  their  appearance,  it 
protects  them  from  their  attacks.  After  the 
plants  have  attained  two  inches  in  hight  and 
are  safe  from  the  bugs,  pull  up  all  but  five, 
leaving  these  with  sufficient  space  between 
them,  and  after  that  keep  the  ground  loose 
and  free  from  weeds.  If  there  is  no  well  rot¬ 
ted  manure,  then  any  good  commercial 
fertilizer  will  answer,  a  handful  being  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  soil  free  from 
any  fertilizer  placed  over  it  so  that  the  young 
roots  will  not  too  soon  come  in  contact  with 
the  fertilizer  when  starting  to  grow.  It  is 
better  to  give  two  or  more  applications  by 
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dusting  small  quantities  around  the  plants 
after  they  are  two  or  three  inches  in  hight 
than  to  put  all  on  at  one  time.  The  cheapest 
and  least  troublesome  way  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  the  striped  bug,  that  I  have  used, 
is  to  take  cheap  cotton  batting :  open  the  batts 
very  thin;  tear  off  a  piece  large  enough  to 
cover  the  plants  perfectly ;  put  small  stones  or 
earth  on  the  corners  or  edges,  and  the  bugs 
are  baffled.  The  plants  can  lift  up  the  light 
covering;  heat  and  moisture  penetrate 
through  it.  and  when  danger  is  over,  it  costs 
little  time  or  labor  to  take  it  off.  I  do  not 
like  cantaloupes,  but  Hackensack,  Citron  and 
Nutmeg  are  the  favorites  for  market,  and 
Japan,  the  Gem  and  Skillman’s  are  best  for 
private  mse. 

RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

T  I.  It. ,  Cohoes ,  N.  Y. — What  is  a  good  ration 
for  milch  cows,  made  of  the  following  foods- 
corn  silage,  brewers’  grains,  and  cotton-seed 
meal?  I  have  no  clover  hay,  only  Timothy, 
and  I  would  rather  not  feed  hay  if  I  can  get 
along  without  it.  If  it  requires  other  foods  to 
complete  the  ration,  such  as  bran  or  mid¬ 
dlings,  please  name  them. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  H.  H.  WING. 

Brewers’ grains,  though  they  greatly  stim¬ 
ulate  the  flow  of  milk,  must  be  fed  with  cau¬ 
tion,  especially  if  the  milk  is  sold  to  con¬ 
sumers,  as  such  milk  is  apt  to  have  a  watery 
character.  On  this  account  it  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  up  a  satisfactory  ration  trom 
the  three  foods  named:  but  by  the  addition 
of  a  certain  amount  of  bran  a  very  satisfact¬ 
ory  ration  can  be  formed  as  follows: 


Per  day  and 

Dry 

Di’ble 

Dl’ble  Di’ble. 

1.000  lbs.  live  w’ght. 

matter,  protein. 

fat 

oarb-dy’dts. 

10  lbs.Brewers’  gr’ns..  .2.31 

.45 

0.00 

1.S6 

4  ”  Cotton  s’d  m’l. 

, .  .3.75 

1.27 

.68 

.41 

8  ”  Wheat  bran.., 

...7.01 

.88 

.22 

4.07 

70  ”  Corn  silage  — 

.10  79 

.39 

.72 

5  81 

Total  . 

..23.9U 

2.99 

1.56 

11.65 

Such  a  ration  will  have  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
1:5  2,  or  slightly  narrower  than  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  Armsby  for  milch  cows.  If  I.  R. 
finds  that  his  cows  will  stand  more  than  the 
10  pounds  per  day  of  brewers’  grains,  more 
can  advantageously  be  added,  and  for  each 
two  pounds  so  added  one  pound  of  bran  can 
be  withdrawn  without  materially  changing 
the  nutritive  value.  I  should  feed  the  above 
ration  in  two  equal  parts  morning  and  evening, 
the  bran  and  cotton  seed  meal  sprinkled  on 
the  silage,  and  the  brewers’  grains  fed  sep¬ 
arately  as  nearly  at  milking  time  as  possible. 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  any  fodder  likely  to 
affect  the  odor  or  taste  of  the  milk  will  be  less 
likely  to  do  so  if  fed  at  milking  time.  It  will 
not  affect  the  milk  then  drawn  and  will  have 
time  to  have  become  dissipated  before  the 
next  milking,  A  very  small  amount  of 
Timothy  hay  fed  after  the  other  ration  will 
not  only  be  relished  by  the  cows,  but  will  im¬ 
prove  the  ration,  especially  if  the  barn  is  a 
cold  one. 

BUYING  PULLETS  FOR  WINTER  FEEDING. 

Several  subscribers. — The  Rural  has  re¬ 
ferred  several  times  to  the  practice  of  buying 
pullets  for  winter  laying  stock  ifi  the  live 
poultry  markets  of  New  York.  How  are 
they  bought  and  what  firms  handle  them? 

Ans.— We  have  bought  several  lots  this 
year  and  have  been  quite  successful  in  secur¬ 
ing  good-sized,  healthy  birds.  How  they 
will  succeed  as  layers  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  de¬ 
termined.  As  we  go  into  the  city  every  day 
and  pass  through  the  markets  we  are  able  to 
observe  desirable  lots  of  chickens  and  to  take 
advantage  of  good  bargains.  Most  of  the 
commission-men  handle  live  poultry.  We 
have  found  it  most  profitable  to  deal  with  the 
parties  who  handle  least  poultry.  They  are 
always  glad  to  sell  out  because  they  have  poor 
facilities  for  keeping  the  birds.  The  larger 
dealers  have  places  especially  prepared  for 
holding  stock  and  can  easily  wait  for  the 
highest  prices.  Live  poultry  as  it  comes  here 
is  usually  mixed,  hens  and  roosters  in  the 
same  coop.  Most  commission-men  are  will¬ 
ing  to  sort  the  pullets  into  a  coop  by  them¬ 
selves  and  sell  them  for  one-half  a  cent  above 
the  regular  market  price  for  mixed  lots.  It 
will  pay  the  purchaser  to  stand  by  while  this 
selection  is  being  made  In  fact,  we  should 
not  care  to  buy  these  pullets  unless  we  could 
select  them  in  person  and  know  what  we  were 
getting.  Commission-men  provide  a  coop  for 
$1.00,  which  money  will  be  refunded  when  the 
coop  is  returned.  Tuesday  is  the  best  day  to 
buy  and  it  will  pay  purchasers  to  walk  about 
the  streets  between  Greenwich  and  West  to 
examine  various  lots  before  buying, 

FERTILIZING  POTATOES. 

C.  J.  M..  Tom's  River,  N,  J—  In  the  Rural 
Trench  System  the  fertilizer  is  applied  above 
and  below  the  “seed.”  Does  the  Rural  in 
general  favor  “hill  and  drill  ”  or  broadcast 
fertilizing  ?  Am  I  wrong  in  broadcasting 
valuable  (costly)  fertilizers,  that  is,  do  I  fail 
to  get  the  most  profitable  immediate  returps. 


Ans. — Above  or  below  or  both  as  one 
chooses.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  as  a  mile 
favors  broadcast  fertilizing.  For  potatoes  we 
favor  confining  the  fertilizers  to  the  trenches 
if  one  foot  or  more  wide.  This  is  an  opinion 
not  founded  on  experiment.  For  corn,  wheat 
and  all  crops  the  roots  of  which  extend  from 
row  to  row  and  plant  to  plant,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  broadcast  fertilizing  is  the  most 
economical  thing  to  do.  We  find  that  the 
mass  of  roots  of  potatoes  are  confined  to  the 
trenches  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  trenches  are 
three  feet  apart  they  will  get  three  times  as 
much  fertilizers  as  if  the  same  gross  amount 
were  distributed  broadcast. 

PETROLEUM  AND  PAINT  FOR  A  SHINGLE  ROOF. 

A.  S.,  Mansfield,  Pa.— I’m  going  to  paint 
the  roof  of  my  new  house;  would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  soak  the  shingles  in  crude  petroleum 
before  laying  them;  or  would  the  petroleum 
keep  the  paint  from  drying? 

Ans. — Paint  will  no£  adhere  to  shingles 
that  have  been  steeped  in  crude  petroleum, 
but  would  peel  off.  There  is  no  necessitv  for 
paint  when  petroleum  is  used ;  the  petroleum 
soaks  into  the  wood  and  closes  the  pores  as 
effectually  as  paint  would,  and  as  it  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  wood  it  is  more  durable  than 
any  paint  would  be.  It  is  water-proof,  air¬ 
proof,  and  to  some  extent,  fire  proof,  for 
shingles  thus  treated  a?e  not  so  easily  set  on 
fire  as  plain  ones.  If  paint  is  used,  the  petro¬ 
leum  should  not  be.  The  brown  oxide  of  iron 
paint  with  boiled  lioseed  oil  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  durable  coating  for  shingles. 


Miscellaneous. 


It  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  fodder,  especially 
for  the  silo.  The  method  of  culture  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  of  ordinary  corn, 
except  that  its  luxuriant  growth  prevents  its 
cultivation  after  the  first  week  or  two.  It 
sometimes  grows  very  high,  the  average 
hight  being  from  12  to  16  feet.  The  price  of 
seed  is  about  $1.25  per  bushel.  2.  Red-cob 
Ensilage  corn  is  sold  by  D.  J.  Bushnell  &  Co., 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  is  claimed  to  be  sweet, 
tender  and  juicy,  with  short  joints,  abun¬ 
dance  of  leaves  and  luxuriant  growth.  It  is 
a  pure  white  corn.  Dairy  farmers,  especially 
those  who  have  silos,  are  using  these  fodder 
corns  to  advantage.  They  are  vastly  better 
for  fodder  than  ordinary  field  corn. 


DISCUSSION. 


C.  M.  D.  Irvington,  N.  J. — What  are  the 
earliest  black,  white  and  red  grapes,  irre¬ 
spective  of  quality  ? 

Ans. — Black,  Champion  ;  white,  Lady  ; 
red,  Brighton. 

W.  C.  H.,  Shrewsbury ,  Mass. — What  is  the 
Lima  bean  referred  to  in  a  late  issue  of  the 
Rural,  to  be  catalogued  by  New  York  firms, 
and  where  can  it  be  obtained  ? 

Ans  —Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  will  offer  this 
new  dwarf. 

L.  W.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  Y. — Who  will 
buy  apple  seeds  and  how  are  the  seeds  sepa¬ 
rated  from  pomace  ? 

Ans  — About  any  of  the  seedsmen  and  nur¬ 
serymen  in  the  country  will  buy  the  seeds. 
The  process  mentioned  was  described  in  last 
week's  Rural. 

C.  D.  Perry,  N.  Y. — Where  can  I  get  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  public  lands  in  Kansas  ? 

Ans. — Apply  to  the  General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  or  to  the  Registers  of  the 
United  States  Land  Offices  in  Kansas.  These 
are  located  at  Topeka,  Salina,  Independence, 
Wichita,  Kerwin,  Concordia,  Larned,  Wakee- 
ny  and  Oberlin. 

J.  K.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. — What  has  been 
the  Rural’s  experience  with  the  “  Amber 
Queen”  grape?  The  one  vine  I  have  shows 
many  good  qualities.  It  has  proved  very 
early,  hardy  and  healthy,  ripening  its  wood 
satisfactorily.  In  quality  it  is  the  best  of  all 
fine  grapes  ? 

Ans. — A  single  vine  was  planted  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  in  the  Spring  of  1884.  It  was 
destroyed  this  year  as  not  suited  to  the  cli¬ 
mate.  The  growth  was  feeble,  the  fruit 
worthless.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  others. 

N.  D  ,  Richland,  111.—  1.  What  is  tli6 
fungus  known  as  Spherea  Henderson  ia  which 
attacks  raspberry  vines?  How  long  has  it 
been  known?  Does  it  attack  both  the  red  and 
black  kinds?  2.  Is  there  any  danger  of  pro¬ 
pagating  the  Cucumber  Flea-beetle  by  means 
of  the  Free  Distribution  of  its  seedling  pota¬ 
toes  by  the  Rural. 

Ans. — 1.  This  fungus  seems  to  make  little 
impression  if  any  upon  the  canes  of  the 
current  season’s  growth.  These  are  the  bear¬ 
ing  canes  of  the  next  season.  Then  it  is  that 
dark  blotches  appear  on  the  canes;  the  leaves 
dry  up  and  but  little  of  the  fruit  ripens. 
We  do  not  know  how  long  it  has  been  known. 
It  has  been  growing  more  and  more  destruc¬ 
tive  at  the  Rural  Grounds  for  some  five  years. 
Yes,  it  attacks  both  reds  and  blacks.  The 
spores  of  the  fungus  are  no  doubt  distributed 
far  and  wide.  2.  No,  there  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  dauger  of  the  Flea-beetle  being  carried  in 
that  way. 

J.  W.  Breed's  Ferry,  N.  C—  1.  Wbat  is  the 
B  and  W  corn  and  where  can  it  be  obtained? 
2.  What  is  the  Red-cob  Ensilage  corn* 

Ans.— 1.  The  “B  and  W”  corn  is  grown  for 

D.  H.  Burrell  &  Co.,  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
The  name  “B  and  W”  was  given  it  by  Messrs 
Bu>'rell  and  Whitman  who  introduced  it. 
The  seed  is  raised  in  Virginia.  It  is  necessary 
to  procure  it  every  year,  as  it  soon  runs  out. 


MORE  ABOUT  RUCKWHEAT. 

J.  W.  I.,  Sugar  Run,  Pa  — E.  S.  A  ,  of 
Torrington,  Ct. ,  says  in  a  late  Rural,  that 
he  raised  this  season  22  bushels  of  buckwheat 
on  62  rods  and  4  square  feet  of  land,  or  at  the 
rate  of  56.7  bushels  per  acre,  on  laud  but  mod¬ 
erately  fertile  and  without  any  “extra  fuss¬ 
ing  to  obtain  big  results  ”  He  expresses  the 
greatest  confidence  that  by  taking  proper 
pains  he  can  raise  70  bushels  per  acre  next 
year,  if  the  season  should  be  favorable.  As 

E.  S.  A.  measured  both  the  ground  and  the 
grain  himself,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  his  statement.  As  to  his  ability 
to  raise  70  bushels  per  acre  next  year,  I  would 
not  dampen  his  ardor,  lessen  his  enthusiasm, 
or  weaken  his  faith.  All  these  are  needed, 
and  more.  When  a  determined  man  sets  out  to 
perform  a  prodigious  feat  there  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  hard  work  going  along  with 
them.  Faith  and  works  have  to  go  together 
to  achieve  the  highest  attainable  results  in 
farming  as  in  many  other  pursuits,  and  more 
especially  the  works.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
man  setting  his  mark  high.  If  he  does  not 
accomplish  all  he  expected  and  desired,  he  is 
quite  certain  to  do  much  better  than  he  would 
have  done  had  he  not  “  bowed  himself  with  all 
his  might,”  like  Samson  when  he  pulled  down 
the  great  building.  An  active,  energetic  old 
bachelor  named  Michael,  who  was  the  high 
constable  in  a  certain  village,  and  perhaps  for 
that  reason  was  hated  by  the  boys,  was  hired 
to  climb  a  tall  steeple  and  adjust  the  light¬ 
ning  rod.  When  at  work  near  the  pinnacle, 
150  feet  from  the  ground,  the  wicked  boys 
called  out  to  him  from  the  street  below  : 

“  Hold  on,  Michael!  Hold  on  right  there  !  You 
are  nearer  Heaven  now  than  you  ever  will  be 
again!”  In  raising  buckwheat  at  the  rate  of 
56.7  bushels  per  acre,  E.  S.  A.  has  performed 
a  great  feat  which  he  may  not  be  able  to 
duplicate  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
though  he  should  live  as  long  as  Methusaleh ; 
and  were  not  his  ambition  so  great,  and  his 
faith  so  strong,  he  would  do  well  to  “quit 
while  his  credit  is  good,”  to  heed  the  advice  of 
the  boys  to  old  Michael  to  “hold  on  right 
there,”  as  in  all  probability  be  has  come 
nearer  raising  70  bushels  per  acre  than  he 
ever  will  again. 

Buckwheat  is  well  filled  this  season,  and 
turning  out  better  than  was  expected.  Since 
I  wrote  my  letter  to  the  R.  N.-\.,  the 
thrashers  in  this  neighborhood  have  told  me 
they  thrashed  a  four-acre  field  on  one  farm, 
and  a  seven-acre  field  on  another,  that  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  40  bushels  per  acre  machine 
measure,  or  nearly  44  bushels  by  weight.  I 
would  suggest  to  E.  S.  A.  that  he  ought  to 
sow  a  field  containing  not  less  than  three 
acres  next  season,  and  thus  set  an  example 
that  farmers  can  appreciate.  With  all  re¬ 
spect  for  the  experiments  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  I 
do  not  think  that  little  garden  patches  afford 
a  fair  criterion  of  what  can  be  done  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  roots  of  the  plants  extend 
far  outside  the  boundary  line,  and  steal 
fiourishment  from  territories  beyond  the 
measured  limits.  Suppose  that  an  orchard 
was  fenced  off  four  by  10  rods,  so  that  a  row 
of  trees  would  stand  just  inside  of  the  fence 
all  the  way  round,  with  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  almost  touching  the  fence.  That  or 
chard  would  be  called  but  one  fourth  of  an 
acre  by  the  owner  who  desired  to  boast 
of  an  extraordinary  yield,  but  in  reality 
it  would  be  (with  the  rows  of  trees  two 
rods  apart),  nearly  double  that,  or  half  an 
acre.  The  two  rows  of  trees  near  the  fence 
would  draw  nearly  half  their  sustenance 
from  the  ground  outside  of  the  fence,  and,  of 
course,  such  an  orchard  would  yield  more 
fruit  in  proportion  to  its  area  than  a  10-acre 
orchard  fenced  in  the  same  way.  The  smaller 
the  field  the  greater  will  be  the  disproportion 
of  yield  between  the  smaller  and  the  larger 
one.  A  farmer  can  give  a  few  square  rods 
more  manure,  better  tillage  and  closer  atten¬ 
tion  than  it  is  possible  to  give  a  10-acre  lot 
without  incurring  absolute  loss.  Good  farm 
ing  always  pays,  but  better  farming  pays 
only  up  to  a  certain  point,  after  which  the  in 
creased  cost  of  production, over-balances  the  in¬ 


creased  volume  and  value  of  the  product. 
“We  live  and  learn.”  A  few  weeks  ago  j 
doubted  the  statement  that  50  bushels  of  bucK- 
wheat  could  be  raised  on  an  acre  of  land,  but 
now  I  know  that  22  bushels  have  been  raised 
on  a  little  over  62  square  rods,  and  that  about 
44  bushels  per  acre  have  been  raised  in  a 
field  of  seven  acres. 

R.  N.-Y. — Progress  in  this  world  has  been 
made  by  the  men  who  kept  on  trying  whether 
they  won  or  lost.  When  the  public  conclude 
to  follow  the  advice  of  our  correspondent  and 
stop  trying  to  beat  the  record  simply  because 
they  fear  they  may  fail,  we  might  as  well  quit. 
How  far  do  the  roots  of  potatoes  extend  ?  In¬ 
vestigate  this  point  a  little  and  then  sge  how 
unfair  the  apple-tree  comparison  is.  Again, 
if  a  crop  is  to  be  raised  from  100  hills  of  pota¬ 
toes,  how  about  the  risk  that  three  or  tour 
hills  will  fail  to  come  up  or  fail  after  they 
come  up?  A  loss  of  one  hill  out  of  100  makes 
a  loss  of  one  per  cent  of  the  crop  when  it  is 
figured  by  the  acre.  A  loss  of  one  hill  in  500 
would  be  but  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent. 

grape  trellis. 

W.  Tyrone,  Pa. — We  have  had  three  lines 
of  horizontal  wire  grape  trelles  such  as 
Messrs.  Cay  wood  and  Hoopes  describe,  in 
use  for  three  seasons,  and  find  several  things 
to  strongly  approve  in  them.  The  bunches 
hanging  in  free  air  in  the  shade  of  the  foliage 
and  with  nothing  to  bruise  them,  develop 
better:  preserve  their  complexion  and  bloom 
better;  are  decidedly  safer  from  birds,  and 
are  easier  to  gather  safely.  The  whole  ground 
is  more  open  to  cultivation  and  it  is  easy  to 
cross  anywhere  from  one  row  to  another. 
Our  cross-pieces  are  three  feet  long  (for  four 
wires  after  the  vines  become  strong),  and 
as  the  wires  are  stout  we  use  posts  only  every 
30  or  40  feet,  setting  more  stakes  for  the  in¬ 
tervening  vine-sticks.  Part  of  the  wire  used 
not  being  galvanized,  is  coated  with  boiled 
coal-tar  to  prevent  its  decay  from  rust.  As¬ 
phalt  varnish  is  handier  to  use.  The  ease  and 
safety  of  gathering  are  of  prime  importance 
when  the  grapes  are  to  be  kept  for  future  use. 
Each  ripe  berry  is  like  a  little  glass  jar  or 
capsule  of  canned  juice,  and  is  as  easily 
cracked.  The  least  crack  admits  the  air;  the 
berry  ferments;  the  extruded  juice  molds; 
and  all  the  berries  near  it  suffer  from  its 
decay.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  beep  gropes 
that  are  ripe  and  sound.  Packed  into  baskets 
-or  large  crates  can  be  used  if  the  bunches 
are  in  bags — they  are  merely  placed  in  a  cool 
room  and  require  no  further  attention  unless 
to  prevent  sweeping  draughts  of  drying  air 
or  to  move  them  to  a  cellar  when  there  comes 
danger  of  severe  freezing.  They  would 
mold  there  when  quite  fresh. 

A.  J.  F.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.— Your 
proposition  for  a  potato  contest  by  ladies  is 
very  commendable.  Let  it  be  carried  out, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  a  contest  on  a  larger 
scale  might  be  more  desirable.  Experiments 
on  a  small  scale,  where  the  labor  is  necessarily 
done  by  hand,  have  little  bearing  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  a  crop  on  the  farm.  Suppose  then,  you 
have  a  contest  on,  say,  one-half  acre  to  be 
plowed,  not  dug,  and  the  cultivation  to  be  all 
done  by  horse  power,  with  the  liberty  of 
choice  as  to  fertilizer  and  variety  of  potato. 
The  successful  ones  probably  would  be  those 
who  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Rural’s 
Trench  Method.  I  would  further  suggest 
that  the  rewards  be  in  the  shape  of  medals, 
say  three  to  ten. 


Prime  Stock  Only  Should  be  Begis- 
tered. — Prof.  Henry  says,  in  Hoard’s  Dairy¬ 
man,  that  to  his  mind  it  is  evident  that  if  all 
of  the  individuals  of  the  improved  breeds  are 
allowed  to  perpetuate  their  kind,  poor  ones 
and  goods  ones  alike  being  recorded,  the  time 
will  come,  and  it  is  not  far  distant  with  some 
of  the  breeds  either,  when  a  large  per  cent, 
of  the  individuals  will  be  no  better,  if  indeed 
as  good,  as  the  common  stock,  or  rather  the 
graded  ones  of  our  so-called  natives,  for  with 
these  there  is  a  constant  selection  going  on, 
according  to  some  standard  at  least,  and  the 
poor  ones  are  often  early  slaughtered  for 
food.  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  cannot  be  multi¬ 
plied  as  they  are  now  much  longer,  without 
the  common  ones  selling  in  the  market  for  no 
more  than  good  native  stock.  The  thoughtful 
breeder  will  carry  on  at  all  times  a  vigorous 
and  rigorous  system  of  weeding  out,  selling  to 
others  less  careful,  or  slaughtering  his  second- 
rate  animals,  and  breeding  from  only  the  best. 

Determination  of  Fat. — The  system  of 
fat  determination  devised  by  Mr.  Short,  of 
the  Wisconsin  Station,  is,  to  Prof.  Henry’s 
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mind,  of  tbe  highest  value  to  the  breeders  of 
blooded  stock.  With  this  apparatus  in  their 
possession  they  are  no  longer  compelled  to 
make  tedious  and  expensive  individual  churn 
tests,  but  can  with  a  small  sample  of  milk 
accurately  ascertain  the  percentage  of  butter 
fat  it  contains  for  every  animal  in  the  herd, 
on  the  same  day,  at  a  small  expense  for  time 
and  chemicals  and  with  no  waste  of  milk 
worth  mentioning.  Such  tests  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  monthly  or  quarterly  or  at  irregular 
intervals  as  judgment  dictates,  and  recorded 
for  study  and  comparison.  He  does  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  a  milk  test 
should  decide  at  once  and  of  itself  the  value 
of  a  cow;  other  important  factors  [should  be 
takep  into  consideration,  such  as  tbe  condition 
of  the  cow  at  the  time  the  test  was  made,  her 
age,  length  of  time  from  calving,  season  of 
the  year,  kind  and  amount  of  food  supplied. 
Then  there  is  also  to  be  reckoned  in  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  the  animal,  her  constitution  and 
breeding.  Until  the  method  of  milk  analysis 
here  considered  was  given  to  the  people, 
there  was  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  bn  ed- 
ers  of  dairy  stock  not  knowing  exactly  the 
better  qualities  of  each  of  their  cows,  though 
they  might  know  how  the  whole  herd  stood  in 
the  aggregate.  Now  there  is  no  possible  ex¬ 
cuse  for  ignorance  on  their  part.  Every 
breeder  who  is  heart  and  soul  in  the  business 
of  breeding  dairy  stock  should  certainly  think 
of  these  things. 


Vice  Versa.  In  view  of  a  recent  news¬ 
paper  criticism  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
horse,  one  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald’s  exchanges,  it 
does  not  mention  which,  as  it  ought  to  do,  has 
the  following  capital  offset: — 

A  horse  in  one  of  our  stables  thinks  that  the 
intelligence  of  his  ownpr,  man,  has  been 
greatly  overrated.  It  has  kuown  him  to  drink 
whisky  until  he  became  brutal  and  drove  and 
whipped  him  until  he  dropped  from  exhaus¬ 
tion  He  has  known  him  to  gamble  in  lot¬ 
teries,  bet  on  horse  races,  sit  in  a  draft  until 
he  takes  cold,  eat  ice  cream  and  drink  hot 
coffee  at  the  same  meal,  eat  of  everything  to 
gormandizing,  take  medicine  to  cure  his  in¬ 
digestion  and  immediately  over-eat  again  and 
repeat  the  operation.  He  has  known  him  to 
grossly  abuse  his  animals,  his  employes,  his 
wifeaud  his  children;  to  gamble  and  drink 
half  the  night  and  then  expect  to  have  a  level 
hf  ad  for  successful  business  the  next  morning. 
He  has  left  his  colts  and  calves  in  the  corn¬ 
fields  and  on  mean  pasture  all  the  winter  long 
to  train  them  to  habits  of  economy  and  hardi¬ 
ness,  not  kuowing  that  both  exhaust  vitality, 
impair  tbe  strength  and  usefulness  and  lessen 
their  value.  He  has  often  seen  horses,  badly 
trained  and  developed  by  incompetent  owners, 
expected  to  do  as  much  and  act  as  intelligent¬ 
ly  as  if  trained  by  the  most  thorough  and  ac¬ 
complished  owners,  and  whipped  and  scolded 
because  they  did  not  know  better.  Men  do 
not  expect  the  unread  aud  uneducated  to 
make  profound  statesmen  or  skilled  doctors, 
but  they  do  expect  their  poor  horses  to  have 
sense  beyond  their  training  and  in  that  show 
bow  very  little  intelligence  they  have  them¬ 
selves. 


The  Kansas  Sorghum  Industry.— From 
Prof.  M.  Swenson,  Secretary  and  Chemist  of 
the  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  sugar  works,  the 
Farmers’  Review  has  received  the  following: 

'‘We  began  making  sugar  on  Septemper  5, 
and  have  met  with  excellent  results.  Our 
output  of  sugar  this  year  will  be  fully  double 
the  quantity  made  last  year,  and  the  quality 
is  much  improved.  The  sample  sent  you  is 
from  the  last  boiling  made  to-day,  and  con¬ 
tains  98X  per  cent,  pure  sugar. 

“This  season’s  work  has  been  quite  profi 
table,  both  to  the  company  and  the  farmers. 
Th^  yield  per  acre  has  varied  from  eight  to 
18  tons,  and  we  have  already  contracted  for 
our  next  year’s  crop.  We  have  had  about 
2,000  acres  more  cane  offered  than  we  can 
take  at  these  works,  and  arrangements  are 
already  being  perfected  for  the  erection  of 
another  factory  south  of  this  city.  The  com¬ 
plete  success  of  this  industry  has  been  demon¬ 
strated,  and  we  will  soon  show  our  faith  by 
the  building  of  a  number  of  new  factories 
throughout  the  State.”— That  is  good. 


The  aluminum  Age  —It  is  said  the  alumi¬ 
num  age  is  approaching.  The  weight  of  the 
new  metal  is  only  one-third  that  of  iron,  with 
equal  or  greater  tensile  strength.  It  is  easily 
cast  and  is  as  fireproof  as  iron:  while  plates 
of  it  are  not  warped  or  curled  by  heat.  As  it 
never  rusts,  a  house  built  of  it  would  always 
present  a  silvery  and  glistening  appearance. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  material  for  ships, 
railroad  cars,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ductile  of  metals,  and  is  easily  drawn  out  into 
wire.  As  an  electric  conductor  it  has  seven 
times  the  working  value  of  iron,  so  that  it  is 
excellently  adapted  for  telegraph,  telephone 
and  electric  wires  of  all  kinds.  It  is  the  best 
material  possible  for  bridges,  owing  to  its 


light  weight,  great  strength,  freedom  from 
rust  and  ductility.  In  the  aluminum  age, 
aereal  navigation  will  be  probable,  owing  to 
the  small  weight  of  an  aluminum  engine  driv¬ 
en  by  compressed  air  or  electricity.  Made 
into  rifles  or  cannon,  soldiers  would  be  reliev¬ 
ed  of  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  their  guns. 
The  process  of  procuring  aluminum  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  so  expensive  that  the  metal  is  worth 
five  dollars  a  pound ;  but  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  papers  now  tell  us  of  the  discovery  of  a 
new  method  of  obtaining  it  from  an  almost 
omnipresent  clay,  so  inexpensive  tha;  alumi¬ 
num  may  soon  be  put  on  the  market  as  cheap 
as  iron.  Its  sources  of  supply  are  inexhaust¬ 
ible.  Iron,  copper,  silver,  gold  are  found 
only  in  localities  geographically  small.  But 
one  of  the  most  universally  distributed  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  earth  beneath  our  feet  is  clay, 
the  metallic  base  of  which  is  aluminum. 


How  Linseed  Cake  Should  Appear. — 
From  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  Prof. 
James,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
the  following  conclusions  are  deduced:  1. 
Linseed  cake  should  be  reddish  i  n  color,  not 
too  dark,  somewhat  resembling  whole  flax 
seed.  2.  It  should  present  a  granular  struct¬ 
ure  on  the  surface,  a  clean,  uniform  appear¬ 
ance  when  broken,  showing  the  smooth,  oily 
coats  of  the  original  seeds.  This  granular 
appearance  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  test  of  its 
oilmess,  the  more  compressed  or  broken  the 
seeds  the  less  oil  it  contains.  3.  The  cake 
should  be  decidedly  oily  to  the  taste.  4. 
Upon  examination  with  the  eye  or  magnify¬ 
ing  glass,  few,  if  any,  foreign  seeds  should 
be  seen.  5.  It  should  be  clean,  free  from 
dust  and  grit.  6.  It  should  not  be  damp, 
other  than  with  oil.  If  damp,  examine  care¬ 
fully  for  mold;  if  moldy,  do  not  use.  Keep 
in  a  dry  place.  7.  The  grouud  cake  or  meal 
is  more  likely  to  be  dirty  aud  adulterated 
than  the  unground  cake. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Ladies,  sour  attention  !  Send  in  your  names 
for  the  Women’s  Potato  Contest . 

Wool  Production  of  the  World. — The 
London  Industries,  as  quoted  by  Bradstreet’s, 
gives  some  interesting  information  on  the 
total  annual  woM  production  of  the  world. 
This,  it  is  estimated,  amounts  to  16,000,000 
cwts.,  of  an  estimated  value  of  £200,000,000 — 
or,  say,  $1,000,000,000.  Australia  supplies 
2,000,000  cwts.,  of  a  value  of  £24,000.000,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  furnishes  300, 
000  cwts.,  amounting  to  £10,000,000^  ‘“The 
United  States,  with  its  50,000,000  sheep,  does 
not  grow  sufficient  wool  to  meet  its  require¬ 
ments,  but  is  obliged  to  obtain  the  difference 
from  La  Plata  and  Australia.  ”  The  number 
of  sheep  in  Europe  is  estimated  at  200,000,000, 
which  furnish  4,000,000  cwts.  of  wool  of  an 
estimated  value  of  £36,000.000.  Morocco, 
Algiers  and  Tunis  grow  a  considerable  quanti¬ 
ty,  while  France  produces  37  per  cent  less  than 
it  did  forty  years  ago.  The  European  coun¬ 
tries  rank  in  the  following  order:  1,  Russia; 
2.  England;  3,  Germany;  4,  France;  5,  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary;  6,  Italy;  7,  Spain.  The  East 
Indies  and  China  produce  about  3,000,000 
cwts  of  wool  per  annum . 

Finish  What  You  Begin,  is  the  good  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Manufacturer  and  Builder.  Thou¬ 
sands  start  well,  but  never  finish  one  thing  at 
a  time.  They  have  a  dozen  things  on  hand 
and  no  one  completed.  Time  is  wasted  on 
unfinished  work.  Always  finish  what  you 
begin.  One  thing  finished  is  worth  a  hun¬ 
dred  half  done.  The  completion  of  an  under¬ 
taking  yields  more  pleasure  and  more  profit 
than  dozens  of  plans.  The  man  who  is  always 
planning  or  scheming  is  rarely,  if  ever  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  often  furnishes  ideas  for  others 
who  go  persistently  to  work  and  finish  what 
his  ideas  suggested.  “That  was  my  idea — my 
plan,”  we  frequently  hear  some  one  say,  but 
the  mau  who  carried  it  out  was  the  one  who 
benefited  himself  and  others.  Do  not  begin 
what  you  cannot  finish.  What  you  under¬ 
take  to  do,  do,  and  reap  the  reward  of  your 
own  ideas  and  skill . 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  souvenirs  for  the 
Women’s  Potato  Contest  will  reach  at  least 
$1,000  in  value.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  received 
from  its  friends  many  letters  commendatory 
of  the  project  . 

Prof.  Stubbs,  of  the  Louisiana  Ex.  S., 
cautions  Southern  farmers  against  investing 
in  so-called  new  varieties  of  cotton.  In  22  of 
these  varieties  he  found  there  was  no  decided 
difference . 

Prof.  Henry  of  the  Wisconsin  A.  E.  S., 
says  that  all  the  strings  of  the  grape  vines  are 
cut  about  the  middle  of  October  and  the  vines 
are  bent  over,  after  pruning,  and  held  down 
by  the  foot  until  a  couple  of  shovelfuls  of 
earth  are  thrown  on  the  top.  The  whole  vine 
is  covered  up  with  earth  just  deep  enough  [to 


be  out  of  sight,  even  if  rains  should  wash  off 
a  little  earth.  Two  men  perform  the  work 
very  rapidly.  The  use  of  the  earth  is  to  keep 
the  vine  frozen  all  winter  instead  of  freezing 
and  thawing  as  it  might  if  left  uncovered. 
Don’t  listen,  he  says,  to  any  one  who  says  there 
is  no  need  of  covering.  Covered  vines  start 
off  vigorously  in  spring,  while  uncovered  vines 
are  more  or  less  weakened,  even  if  they  are 
alive.  It  pays  to  cover  vines  in  Wisconsin  as 
well  as  it  does  to  shelter  stock.  Keep  the 
vines  covered  in  spring  as  late  as  possible,  but 
uncover  before  the  buds  swell  enough  to 
break  off  in  uncovering  and  tying  up.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  vines  from  time  to  time  will 
show  their  condition  and  when  they  must  be 
uncovered . 

The  editor  of  the  O.  C.  Farmer,  who  is  al¬ 
ways  on  the  humane  side,  says  that  a  man 
who  will  dock  his  horse  ought  to  be  put  out  in 
the  hot  sun  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him, 
and  left  in  that  condition  to  fight  the  flies  and 
mosquitoes.  After  a  dose  of  ten  hours  daily 
for  a  week  or  two  he  would  be  prepared  to  join 
the  humane  society,  and  promise  never,  no 
never,  to  be  again  guilty  of  docking  a  horse. . 

Every  farmer,  says  the  Farm  Journal,  can 
produce  some  one  thing  or  some  line  of  com¬ 
modities  to  a  little  better  advantage  than  he 
can  any  other.  Every  farm  has  its  peculiar 
strong  points  and  excellencies,  or  is,  at  least, 
netter  adapted  to  some  classes  of  products  than 
to  others,  and  these  peculiarities,  whatever 
they  may  be,  and  however  slight  their  promi¬ 
nence,  should  be  made  the  most  of.  Study 
yourself,  your  land,  your  markets,  your  roads 
— all  your  surroundings — and  push  things  in 
the  direction  of  the  best  possible  combination 
that  can  be  made  of  all  these . 

Though  often  disputed,  it  is  a  fact,  never¬ 
theless,  says  Mr.  Greiner  in  the  above  paper, 
that  all  kinds  of  nut  trees,  Pecans  not  excepted, 
if  properly  grown  and  handled,  can  be  trans¬ 
planted  as  easily  and  readily  as  peach  trees. 
The  long,  tap  root  is  not  essential  to  the  life 
or  thrift  of  the  tree  . 

Emphatic  Editor  Hoard  says  that  ten 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  wasted  in  1888 
by  the  farmers  of  W  isconsin,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet,  by  stacking  and  husking  corn,  instead 
of  putting  it  in  a  good  silo.  They  will  waste 
a  large  per  cent,  of  the  stalks  yet.  The  corn 
in  the  crib  will  waste  a  good  deal,  and  the 
thrashing  and  grinding  toll  is  to  be  paid  yet. 
Who  pays  for  all  this  toil  and  foolishness? 
Nobody — not  one  red  cent.  The  labor  is  a 
dead  loss,  and  the  loss  in  feeding  value  varies 
with  the  weather  and  the  quality  of  the  shel¬ 
ter . . . 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  the  Tennessee  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  tells  the  Weekly  Press  that 
another  season  he  proposes  to  attempt  grow¬ 
ing  some  Crab-grass  (Panicum  sanguinale), 
under  high  cultivation,  so  as  to  learn  if  it  can 
be  made  productive  and  desirable  as  a  fodder 
crop.  The  past  season  he  has  cut  two  crops, 
but  while  growth  was  rapid,  the  yield  was 
rather  light.  It  is  questionable  if  a  yield  of 
importance  can  be  secured  from  it,  owing  to 
its  habit  of  low  growth,  producing  small, 
short  leaves,  and  these  not  overabundant. 

We  should  like  to  have  some  of  our  exper. 
iment  stations  cultivate  Panicum  clandes- 
tinum.  In  the  lower  fields  of  the  Rural  Farm 
it  grows  luxuriantly  and  the  cattle  are  very 
fond  of  it . 

Prof.  Morrow  still  believes  that  this  is  a 
good  time  in  which  to  buy  foundations  for 
herds  of  well-bred  cattle,  as  it  will  be  con¬ 
trary  to  all  precedent  if  they  long  remain  at 
present  remarkably  low  prices . . 

The  “common  cow,”  the  Breeder’s  Gazette 
says,  is  abused  simply  because  she  is  a  “scrub” 
which  fails  to  pay  a  reasonable  interest  on 
the  investment  in  herself,  and  her  keep.  If 
the  common  cow  can  give  as  good  an  account 
of  herself  at  the  pail  and  butter  tub  as  tbe 
grades  of  the  improved  dairy  breeds,  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  even  the  commonest 
farmer,  no  one  has  words  of  abuse  for  her. 
It  is  because  she  cannot  do  this  that  relentless 
war  is  waged  upon  her.  It  is  because  she  has, 
times  without  number,  been  demonstrated  a 
comparatively — oft-times  an  absolutely- 
profitless  machine  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  demanded  of  her  that  she  is  told  to 
“go.”  It  is  because  a  cow  can  now  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  cost  but  little  enhanced  that  on 
the  same  keep  will  far  surpass  her  in  the  out¬ 
put  of  valuable  products  that  she  has  “got  to 
go.”  If  the  common  cow  were  fed,  cared  for, 
and  culled  as  those  cattle  are  which  such 
writers  delight  to  call  “fancy,”  in  something 
less  than  half  a  century  she  would  cease  to  be 
a  “scrub.” . 

Edward  Atkinson  says  that  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  chemist  has  discovered  a  method  of  dis¬ 
solving  zinc  ,  the  product  being  called  “zinc 
water.”  If  applied  to  wood,  the  wood  be¬ 
comes  thoroughly  fire-proof.  And  the  cost  is 


a  mere  trifle.  Such  a  discovery  is  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  of  the  first  importance.  It  must 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance . . 

A  French  agricultural  chemist  announces 
that  he  has  discovered  a  very  effective  means 
of  guarding  the  grape  vine  against  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  phylloxera,  mildew,  and  black  rot. 
His  remedy  consists  in  a  manure  composed  of 
ammoniacal  salt,  lime,  potash,  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  It  is  stated  that  a  vineyard  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lyons  has  been  preserved  in  splen¬ 
did  condition  through  the  application  of  this 
manure  in  the  midst  of  other  vineyards  that 
have  been  completely  ruined.  The  attacks  of 
phylloxera  and  mildew  are  not  prevented, 
but  the  plant  is  rendered  sufficiently  hardy  to 
withstand  them. 


ABSTRACTS. 


-Farm  Journal:  “It  is  poor  policy  to 
keep  heavy,  slow-motioned  fowls  in  the  same 
flock  with  the  light  and  nervous  Spanish 
breeds.  They  each  require  different  feeding 
and  treatment.” 

— “  To  deepen  and  enrich  the  soil  is  better 


than  to  enlarge  the  farm,  for  while  the  crop 
is  increased,  the  cost  of  producing  it  is  de¬ 
creased.” 

— “  Wheat  chaff  with  corn  meal  and  bran 


makes  a  good  mess  for  the  horses.” 

—The  sides  of  a  pig  made  into  bacon  will 


sell  for  as  much  as  the  whole  body.” 

—O.  C.  Farmer:  “A  gentleman  named 


Aden  not  long  since  called  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  farmers’  trust, 
which  should  protect  farmers  from  the  extor¬ 
tions  of  other  trusts.  In  other  words,  he 
thinks  trusts  are  a  wrong  to  the  people  at 
large,  a  wickedness;  and  he  proposes,  not  to 
abolish  them,  but  to  add  another  to  the  num¬ 
ber.” 

— A  Virginia  writer  in  the  Weekly  Press: 
“Japan  Clover. — We  have  a  splendid  Lespe- 
deza  pasture  now  on  an  old  field  which  last 
spring  showed  nothing  but  broom-sedge.  The 
seed  was  merely  scattered  through  the  broom- 
sedge  and  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  field 
has  been  used  all  summer  as  a  place  to  turn  our 
cows  on  at  night  after  being  pastured  and  fed 
elsewhere.  To-day  hardly  a  spear  of  broom- 
sedge  can  be  seen,  while  the  Lespedeza  has 
matted  over  the  whole  surface,  and  a  splendid 
pasture  has  suddenly  been  made  where  a  very 
poor  one  existed  before,  and  all  by  the  mere 
scattering  of  less  than  $5  worth  of  seed.” 

— N.  Y.  Tribune:  “All  avoidable  injury 
to  health  is  murder  in  one  of  the  degrees.” 

— Vermont  Watchman  :  “  An  English 

essayist,  who  estimates  that  the  tobacco  vice 
costs  his  country  (aside  from  vast  incidental 
losses,  as  from  fires,  prison  expenses,  etc.), 
fully  a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  points 
out  that  the  weed  is  a  nerve  depressant  and 
alcohol  is  often  used  to  counteract  its  effect; 
and  cites  significant  statistics  of  temperance 
societies  showing  that  smokers  break  away 
from  their  pledge  in  greater  numbers  than 
those  not  addicted  to  the  4  dirty,’  ‘  selfish  ’  and 
‘  disease-produeiDg  ’  habit.” 

- Charles  Kingsley:  “Every  duty  which 

is  bidden  to  wait,  returns  with  seven  fresh 
duties  at  its  back.” 


For  Dyspepsia 

Use  Ilorsforil’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  Lorenzo  Waite,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  says: 
“From  its  use  for  a  period  of  about  eight  weeks 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  remedies,  I  attri¬ 
bute  the  restoration  to  health  of  a  patient  who 
was  emaciated  to  the  last  degree,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  nervous  prostration  and  dyspepsia. 
This  patient’s  stomach  was  in  such  an  irrit¬ 
able  oondition  that  he  could  not  bear  either 
liquid  or  solid  food.  An  accomplished  physi¬ 
cian  of  many  years  experience,  whom  I  called 
in  consultation,  pronounced  his  case  an  incur¬ 
able  one.  At  this  stage  I  decided  to  use  Hors- 
f  ord’s  Acid  Phosphate,  which  resulted  as  above 
mentioned.” — Adv. 


MAKE  HENS  LAV 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
38  cts,  in  stamps.  SJf-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  ay  mail. 
§1.20.  Six  cans  *y  express,  prepaid,  for  »*. 

5-  0„  Sit  I  *.  Baatoa. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Lau  be  destroyed  by  spraying 
the  trees  with  London  purple  dis¬ 
solved  in  water.  For  full  directions 
and  improved  outfits  for  Hand  or  Horae 
Power  at  BOTTOM  CASH  PRICES* 
address  HELD  FORCK  PL  JU*  CO.  Lockpurt,  Ji.Y. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  17,  1888. 


BETWEEN  THE  WOMEN  OF 
AMERICA. 

^S^OUNG  girls,  young  ladies,  old  ladies. 

enter  your  names  for  the  Women’s 
Potato  Contest !  You  see  that  a  liberal 
list  of  presents  will  be  provided,  and  it  is 
the  R.  N.-Y.’s  desire  that  every  deserving , 
meritorious  effort  shall  le  rewarded.  We 
desire  to  swell  both  the  lists  of  presents 
and  the  lists  of  contestants  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  ward  it  to  le  a  potato  contest 
between  the  women  of  America.  Make  the 
plots  any  shape  you  choose,  only  so  that 
each  contains  1,089  square  feet  or  over. 
Raise  any  variety  of  potato  you  choose 
and  plant  and  cultivate  the  plot  in  your 
own  way.  Use  as  much  or  as  little  man¬ 
ure  or  fertilizer  as  you  choose. 

We  want  to  show  the  world  that 
women  may  take  an  interest  in  agricul¬ 
ture  as  well  as  men,  and  we  want  to  show 
the  world  the  result  next  fall.  Fall  in, 
ladies — the  lines  are  forming.  Send 
names  and  addresses  on  postals,  adding 
“For  the  Women’s  Potato  Contest.” 


“ Some  one  has  said  that  if  you  would 
have  a  man  or  woman  possess  a  lovely  and 
loving  nature ,  the  childhood  must  have  love 
infused  into  it.  He  who  has  never  been 
loved  will  show  small  capability  of  loving 
again. ” — Oliver  Howard,  page,  762. 

- - <♦<»♦  «♦» - 

Lively,  ladies!  The  “Women’s  Potato 
Contest”  is  for  you  and  the  souvenirs  are 
coming  in  freely.  Send  in  your  names. 


"It  is  a  general  rule  that  any  fodder 
likely  to  affect  the  odor  or  taste  of  the  milk 
will  be  less  likely  to  do  so  if  fed  at  milking 
time  It  will  not  affect  the  milk  then  drawn 
and  will  have  time  to  become  dissipated  be¬ 
fore  the  next  milking.'1'1 — Prof.  H.  H.  Wing, 
page,  764. 


The  R.  N.-Y’s  Red-caps  are  said  by 
experts  who  have  seen  them  to  be  a  very 
uniformly-marked,  promising  lot  of  fowls. 
They  are  rather  slow  of  growth.  Their 
plumage  is  a  rich  dark  brown  and  black. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward,  of  Niagara  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  is  a  farmer,  a  practical  farmer,  a 
scientific  farmer  and  a  successful  farmer. 
He  has  proven  himself  the  best  Secretary 
that  the  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Society  has 
ever  known.  He  is  a  man  of  solid  edu¬ 
cation,  of  pleasing  address,  of  sound 
health.  He  has  ever  been  the  uncom¬ 
promising  advocate  of  temperance.  Who 
can  mention  a  man  better  qualified  to  be 
our  next  Commissioner  of  Agriculture? 

• - !»»• - 

“ The  tales  of  mortgages ,  debt ,  and  ruin, 
that  hang  over  so  many  farms  devoted  to 
special  crops,  like  cotton,  wheat,  etc  ,  ought 
to  teach  us  not  to  put  all  our  eggs  in  one 
basket.  I  believe  that  the  man  who  comes 
nearest  to  producing  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  home  comes  nearest  to  being  inde¬ 
pendent.'"—  C.  C.  W.,  page  767. 


The  farmers  of  the  country  are  often 
besought  by  smart  agents  to  purchase 
various  “concentrated  feeds.”  In  the  cir¬ 
cular  describing  such  feeds  will  be  found 
an  analysis  from  some  supposed  chemist 
indicating  a  wonderful  feeding  .value.  Such 
tables  of  analyses  are  very  taking  to  far¬ 
mers  who  prefer  to  say  “nitrogenous  food” 
in  the  place  of  bran,  or  “carbonaceous 
food”  in  the  place  of  corn  meal,  and 
many  costly  experiments  are  made  by 
those  who  ought  to  know  better.  A 
case  of  this  kind  has  just  been  brought 
to  our  notice.  A  farmer  in  Pennsylvania 
paid  $120  per  ton  for  a  “Concentrated 


Food”  that  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of 
wheat  bran  and  corn  meal.  Prof.  Ams- 
by,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment 
Station,  has  written  us  a  very  sensible  and 
important  article,  taking  this  case  as  a 
text.  It  will  appear  in  our  Thanksgiving 
Number. 


“7  wanted  them  to  see  for  themselves  that 
a  man  could  be  a  farmer  and  a  gentleman, 
could  be  a  farmer  and  not  a  clod- hopper 
and  a  fool,  could  love  his  farm-work  and 
have  intelligence  and  common  sense,  and 
learn  that  education  and  brains  are  of  as 
much  use  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  business 
man." — M.  C.  B.,  page,  772. 


At  the  election  the  other  day,  the 
farmers  of  Massachusetts  did  some  good 
work  without  regard  to  the  rational  is¬ 
sue.  In  the  State  Legislature  the  House 
has  always  been  in  favor  of  “honest  but¬ 
ter,”  while  the  Senate  has  persistently 
favored  the  bogus  article.  Several  bills 
to  protect  alike  the  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  butter  have  been  passed  by 
the  lower  body  and  defeated  by  the  up¬ 
per.  This  having  again  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  “went  back”  on  its  previous  ac¬ 
tion,  the  farmers  became  weary,  and 
black-listed,  the  chief  offenders.  The 
result  should  be  a  good  lesson  to  farmers 
and  politicians  in  other  States  also.  In 
the  new  Legislature  out  of  the  40  Sena¬ 
tors  elected,  28  have  pledged  themselves 
to  vote  against  “oleo.”  Good  for  the 
farmers  of  Massachusetts!  Hurrah  for 
“Honest  Butter!” 


'•'Labor  uses  up  all  the  receipts  from  crops 
unless  worked  to  the  very  best  advantage. 
The  labor  of  handling  10  or  13  cords  of 
manure  would  nearly  buy  and  apply  fer 
tilizers  enough  for  an  acre,  and  the  crop 
could  be  got  in  many  times  two  or  three  days 
sooner  by  using  the  fertilizer  instead  of  the 
manure."— Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  page,  761. 
- ♦«»  ♦  »» - 

A  correspondent  in  this  issue  points 
out  some  of  the  absurdities  to  be  found 
in  school-book  illustrations.  Are  not 
these  criticisms  just?  It  has  always  been 
so.  Years  ago  the  writer  acted  for  a 
short  time  as  agent  for  a  system  of  school 
books.  It  was  a  part  of  the  printed  in¬ 
structions  to  refer  to  “the  costly  and 
truthful  engravings.”  In  the  geography 
was  an  illustration  of  a  lumbering  scene. 
One  director,  a  keen  farmer,  looked  at 
the  picture  and  noticed  that  two  men 
running  a  cross-cut  saw  were  both  push¬ 
ing  upon  it  in  a  way  that  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  sawT  wood. 
He  would  not  take  the  books  because  he 
said  that  men  who  had  such  a  poor  idea 
of  farm  work  could  not  know  what  coun¬ 
try  boys  and  girls  ought  to  know.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
a  set  of  school  books  with  pictures  and 
printed  matter  particularly  suited  to  coun¬ 
try  scholars?  If  there  is  we  would  like 
to  hear  about  it. 

- ♦«»  ♦  .»» - 

"Poultry  raising  has  been  boomed  as  a 
rich  placer,  but  1  can  buy  lots  of  deserted 
glass  houses  and  unused  incubators,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  average  farmer  is  better  off  by 
following  his  regular~course.  Although 
there  will  always  be  found  men  who  prosper 
in  any  calling,  the!r  number  is  compara' 
tively  small.  I  should  advise  any  one  to  go 
slow  in  new  departures." — N.  Hallock, 
page  761. 


We  do  not  find  that  a  thick  skin  to  a 
grape  insures  long-keeping  qualities,  as 
is  often  stated.  It  seems  to  us  that  more 
depends  upon  whether  there  is  much  or 
little  free  juice  in  the  grape.  It  is  grant¬ 
ed  that  of  two  varieties  of  Labrusca,  the 
one  that  has  the  tougher  skin  will  prove 
the  better  keeper.  But  if  we  compare  the 
Catawba  with  the  Jefferson,  we  shall  find 
that  the  skin  of  the  former  is  tougher 
than  that  of  the  latter  and  yet  the  latter 
is  the  better  keeper.  Both  are  of  Lab-  , 
rusca  origin,  so  far  as  known.  The  Ca¬ 
tawba  has  considerable  pulp  and  also  a 
good  deal  of  free  juice  between  the  pulp 
and  skin. 

The  Jefferson  is  meaty  throughout. 
The  Malaga  and  other  varieties  of  Vini- 
fera  are  fine  keepers,  though  they  have 
very  thin  skin.  But  the  juice  is  held  by 
the  meaty  flesh.  There  is  no  pulp  or  free 
juice.  The  one  decided  improvement  in 
American  grapes  needed,  is  a  hardy,  vig¬ 
orous  variety  like  the  Victoria,  Moore’s 
Early  or  Cottage,  that  shall  bear  berries 
with  meaty  flesh — that  is,  without  pulp 
and  without  free  juice. 


The  fifth  “National”  Horse  Show,  so- 


called,  opened  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
in  this  city,  last  Monday,  with  400  entries. 
All  classes,  from  the  tiny  pony  to  the 
heavy  Clydesdale,  Shire  and  Percheron, 
were  represented.  Probably  the  largest 
exhibit  was  that  of  hunters  and  saddle 
horses,  but  the  trotters,  as  a  class,  easily 
led  in  quality.  The  tandem  and  four-in- 
hand  teams  were  also  excellent.  Many  of 
the  finest  heavy  draft  horses  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  are  in  this  city  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  those  exhibited  made  a  very  fine 
display.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
fashionable.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  live-stock  show  in  any 
part  of  the  world  attracts  so  much 
wealth,  style  and  fashion  as  the  one  an¬ 
nually  held  here.  The  exhibitors,  the 
judges  and  the  visitors  are  all — or  nearly 
all — members  of  “society”  Indeed  the 
“Show”  is  a  “society”  event  more  than 
anything  else.  There’s  nothing  inter¬ 
national  or  even  inter-State  about  it,  un¬ 
less  a  few  exhibits  from  New  Jersey  may  be 
regarded  as  satisfying  both  claims.  Still 
such  displays  encourage  the  breeding  of 
the  best  strains  of  horses  and  tend  to  en¬ 
large  the  market  for  them,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  worthy  of  hearty  commendation. 

■■  * »  . - 

The  election  is  over.  Some  of  our 
readers  are,  doubtless,  supremely  happy 
over  the  result;  while  others  are 
supremely  miserable.  These  elections 
discipline  the  American  people.  In  what 
other  country  on  the  earth  could  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  policy  be  effected  so 
quickly,  so  easily  and  so  good-naturedly? 
Who  talks  about  revolution  or  blood¬ 
shed,  because  we  are  to  change  rulers? 
The  man  who  talked  such  things  would 
be  laughed  at.  This  country  is  safe. 
After  all,  the  people  decide  these  con¬ 
tests.  The  voice  of  the  majority  is  gen¬ 
erally  right.  In  our  country,  the  voice 
of  the  majority  will  seldom  be  found 
twice  in  succession  on  the  wrong  side. 
Let  us  view  this  election  fairly.  The  de¬ 
feated  voters  must  not  think  the  country 
is  going  straight  to  the  dogs.  It  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  too  big,  too 
strong,  too  in’elligent  to  fail  all  at  once. 
The  voters  who  are  victorious  for  the 
time  being  must  realize  that  they  have 
not  things  all  their  own  way.  The  mar¬ 
gin  is  too  close  to  admit  of  arrogance  or 
disregard  of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  If 
your  leaders  do  not  behave  themselves, 
you  will  be  on  the  under  side  next  time. 

Another  point.  Many  of  you  have 
neglected  business  for  the  past  few 
months  to  help  the  political  cause  along. 
Now  all  that  business  must  be  made  up, 
and  lots  of  new  work  must  be  carried 
out.  When  you  get  all  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness  again,  don’t  forget  about  that  club 
ot  subscribers  you  are  going  to  get  for 
the  Rural, 


NEXiT 


HE  M.  E.  Church  of  Butler  Center 
N.  Y.,  is  the  first  to  take  advantage 
of  our  premium  offer  and  secure  a  bell  by 
forming  a  club  of  subscribers  in  the 
church  society.  Several  other  church 
societies  are  forming  clubs  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  handle 
hundreds  of  the  bells  in  this  way.  Do  you 
need  a  bell  on  your  church? 


AREAS  OF  THE  POTATO  CONTEST. 


TN  the  ‘Ladies’  Contest,’  is  itdesira- 
X  able  to  limit  the  area  or  specify 
the  form  of  plot?  A  plot  33  feet  square 
means  hand  culture  and  means,  too,  an 
awkward  break  in  a  field  unless  special 
planning  be  made  for  much  more  than 
the  ‘contest  plot.’  For  instance,  one 
side  of  my  place  is  1G  rods  and  I  mark 
rows  for  all  cultivated  crops,  as  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  roots,  etc.,  about  three  feet  3>£ 
inches  or,  more  exactly,  one-fifth  of  a  rod. 
Why  debar  my  wife  or  daughter  from 
growing  the  family’s  supply  of  potatoes 
in  the  contest,  since  the  comparative  cost 
per  bushel  is  to  be  the  basis  of  results. 

c.  m.  j.” 

We  would  reply  that  the  ladies  of  the 
“potato  contest”  are  at  liberty  to  choose 
areas  of  any  shape  and  any  size — the 
larger  the  better — for  their  plots,  only  so 
that  they  be  not  less  than  the  one-fortieth 
of  an  acre.  The  Rural’s  idea,  respect¬ 
fully  submitted,  is  to  allow  three-feet- 
square  to  each  plant.  Now  this  gives  363 
plants  for  a  fortieth  of  an  acre  plot.  Our 
lady  contestants  may,  however,  plant  two 
feet  apart  or  any  other  distance  apart  as 
they  may  elect.  But  the  entire  area  must 
be  given  and  it  must  not  be  ess  than  one- 
fortieth  of  an  acre. 

The  Rural  is  open  to  any  suggestions 
whatever,  its  first  desire  in  the  matter 
being  to  have  all  things  fair  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  those  interested. 


ADDITIONAL 


contributions  to  the  women's  potato 

CONTEST. 


Recorded  up  to  October  3rd. 

$295.00. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  Ills.,  $10. 
collection  of  flowering  bulbs  selected 
from  our  catalogue  for  1889. 

Benjamin  Hammond,  Fishkill  N.  Y. 
$12.  as  follows:  Two  kegs  of  Hammond’s 
Slug  Shot,  125  pounds  each.  Two  pack¬ 
ages  of  Grape  Dust,  10  pounds  each. 

D.  Landretii  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
Pa  ,  $10  worth  of  seeds  from  our  1889 
catalogue. 

S.  H.  Parvin’s  Sons,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Six  of  Moody’s  Tailor  System  of  Dress¬ 
making,  Price  of  each  $5.00 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  President  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  $10. 

T.  F.  Hoskins  M.  D. ,  Newport,  Ver¬ 
mont,  $10  in  iron-clad  apple  trees  (his 
selection)  in  three  premiums. 

Toledo  Blade,  Toledo,  O.,  $5.  in  five 
yearly  subscriptions. 

Prof.  J.  L  Budd,  Iowa  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  $50  in  100  trees  of  valu¬ 
able  new  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums, 
apricots  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
suited  to  the  special  climate  of  prize- 
takers. 

H.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  Marietta,  Pa.,  $20 
as  follows:  five  Paragon  chestnut  trees: 
five  “Good”  peach  trees,  50  peach  trees, 
assorted  leading  varieties. 

W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
$10  worth  of  vegetable  or  flower  seeds  to 
be  selected  from  their  1889  catalogue. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S. Entomologist, 
$5  in  cash. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Stine,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  $5.  as  an  extra  souvenir  to  the  lady 
who  raises  the  largest  crop  by  her  own 
personal  cultivation,  hoeing  and  all  nec¬ 
essary  work. 

O  J.  Putnam,  Leominster,  Mass.,  $5 
in  one  pair  of  thoroughbred  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  chicks. 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Putnam,  $1.  in  one  dozen 
bulbs  of  Freesia  refracta  alba. 

C  L.  Ingersoll,  President  of  the 
Colerado  State  Agricultural  Society,  $25, 
in  ten  volumns  of  the  works  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving,  neatly  bound. 

Wilson  Bro’s,  Easton  Pa  ,  $5.  in  a 
bone  and  shell  mill. 

F.  M.  IIance,  Elyria,  O.,  $16.  in  one 
trio  of  Rlack  Cochins  and  one  trio  of 
Light  Brahmas. 

JonN  A.  Salzer,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  $20 
in  flower  seeds  to  be  selected  from  their 
1889  catalogue. 


BREVITIES. 


We  have  to  thank  our  friends  for  many 
lists  of  names  for  the  Potato  Special. 

Readers  of  the  Thanksgiving  Number  will 
fiud  a  picture  of  a  remarkably  useful  tool  to 
be  used  in  the  treuch  culture  of  potatoes. 

If  anybody  thinks  it  pays  to  hire  a  cheap 
man  on  the  farm,  just  because  he  is  cheap,  all 
right.  We  don’t  find  it  a  paying  business. 

The  family  that  can  start  in  for  the  winter 
with  a  liking  for  onions  and  a  good  supply  of 
that  tearful  vegetable  ought  to  be  thankful 
this  year. 

Send  in  your  names,  ladies,  for  the 
Women’s  Potato  Contest.  Our  friends,  as 
will  be  seen,  are  responding  very  liberally  to 
the  Rural’s  suggestion  as  to  prizes. 

A  number  of  subscribers  are  sending  us  65 
or  $10  and  ordering  the  paper  “as  long  as  the 
money  lasts.”  We  can  accommodate  all  who 
thus  manifest  their  faith  in  the  paper. 

We  are  cutting  down  castor-oil  plants,  the 
stems  of  which,  near  the  ground,  measure  10 
inches  in  circumference.  These  plants  while 
still  uninjured  by  frost,  are  shown  in  our  late 
photographic  picture  of  the  visitors  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  during  the  potato  contest. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  find  a  farmer  within 
reasonable  distance  of  a  town  who  now  uses 
wood  for  fuel.  Coal  is  easier  to  handle  and 
on  most  farms  considered  cheaper.  We  are 
now  burning  the  tops  of  white  oak  trees  in  a 
furnace  set  in  the  cellar.  This  fuel  gives 
reasonably  good  satisfaction. 

Does  it  pay  to  put  water  closet  fixtures  into 
a  country  house?  They  are  very  convenient, 
it  is  true.  In  the  city  where  a  large  system 
of  sewage  is  employed  there  may  be  no  dan¬ 
ger.  In  the  country,  where  all  waste  must 
run  into  a  cesspool,  is  there  safety?  Will  not 
a  good  earth-closet  answer  every  purpose? 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a  list  of 
farmers’  institutes  to  be  held  in  N.  Y.  State 
this  winter.  The  meetings  last  year  proved 
very  instructive  and  popular.  Those  who 
attended  were  well  repaid.  The  committees 
should  be  met  by  a  crowded  house  at  every 
one^of  these  appointments.  We  earnestly  ad- 
visejour  readers  to  go  to  these  meetings  and 
see  for  themselves  what  is  going  on. 


MACHINERY  SEEN  AT  THE  FAIRS. 


Good  results  of  the  elimination  of  “ horse 
trots ”  from  a  county  fair ;  an  exception  to 
a  long  line  of  successors,  due  to  excessive 
mud ;  Holsteinsand  Belted  Dutch  cows  for 
the  milk  dairy. ;  a  tire-shrinking  machine ; 
road  machines,  their  working,  and  advan¬ 
tages. 

The  Orange  County  N.  Y.,  Fair  this  sea¬ 
son  was  not  a  success  for  a  rarity.  A  number 
of  years  ago,  the  fair  consisted  of  a  grand 
combination  of  agricultural  exhibits  and 
“  hoss”  trots  and  more  particularly  the  latter; 
so  that  instead  of  an  agricultural  fair,  it  was 
simply  an  agricultural  “horse  trot.”  The 
better  part  of  the  farming  community  saw 
that  this  state  of  affairs  was  a  by-word  and 
reproach  to  the  grand  old  county  Of  Orange, 
and  after  due  deliberation  it  was  decided  to 
eliminate  the  trotting  part,  and  hold  an  agri¬ 
cultural  fair,  pure  and  simple,  and  also  to 
abandon  Goshen  where  the  fair  had  been  held 
for  a  long  succession  of  years,  and  to  hold  it 
in  different  prominent  villages  in  the  county. 

The  farmers  at  once  took  courage,  became 
enthusiastic,  rallied  their  forces,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  first  fair  under  the  new 
regime  was  a  surprise  to  all,  and  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  every  particular.  After  this  the  fair 
for  some  time  was  usually  held  twice  in  the 
same  place;  but  later  it  became  the  custom  to 
locate  it  in  a  particular  place  and  then  hold  it 
there  for  three  successive  years.  Multitudes 
thronged  to  these  fairs,  and,  inscead  of  a  de¬ 
ficiency  staring  the  managers  in  the  face  year 
after  year,  as  was  the  case  in  the  neighboring 
county  of  Sussex,  N.  J.,  where  agricultural 
“horse  trots”  have  a  firm  hold  on  the  people 
to  their  great  loss  an i  disadvantage,  a  hand¬ 
some  surplus  rolled  up  year  after  year  to  the 
great  gratification  of  the  management,  and  of 
everybody  else. 

This  year,  however,  it  became  necessary  to 
take  a  slice  of  the  surplus  to  meet  a  deficit 
which  was  caused  by  mud,  yes,  mud;  a  vast, 
boundless  and  apparently  bottomless  sea  of 
mud.  A  day  or  two  before  the  opening,  a 
tremendous  rainfall  occurred,  changing  the 
beautiful  grounds  into  a  temporary  lake, 
which  brought  confusion  and  an  endless 
amount  of  trouble  to  all  interested  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  fair;  but,  undismayed,  all  who  had 
rubbers  and  rubber  boots  or  could  get  them, 
went  to  work.  Tbe  lumber  yards  of  the  town 
of  Goshen  where  the  fair  is  now  located,  were 
entirely  stripped  of  hemlock  lumber  to  make 
walks  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  people  to 
go  around.  The  weather  overhead  was  pretty 
fair,  and  had  the  ground  been  rolling,  vast 
crowds  of  people  would  have  come  as  in  times 
past.  As  it  was,  only  a  small  part  of  those  who 
came  had  the  courage  to  undertake  a  tour  of 
the  grounds.  The  cattle  department— and  a 
fine  exhibit  it  was— had  but  few  admirers,  and 
it  required  a  good  deal  of  courage  and  a  pair 
of  rubber  boots,  besides,  to  make  the  trip. 
As  Orange  County  is  entirely  devoted  to  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  for  the  city  market,  the  Holstein 
and  Belted  Dutch  cattle  are  largely  in  the 
ascendant,  because  they  are  recognized  as 
copious  milkers.  A  number  of  dehorned  bulls 
were  exhibited  and  some  of  them  wore  first 
premium  cards,  showing  that  dehorning  is  a 
recognized  fact  and  has  come  to  stay  among 
the  dairymen. 

The  display  of  agricultural  implements  was 
very  light;  in  a  great  many  cases  throughout 
the  whole  fair,  the  entries  were  made  in  the 
books,  but  the  articles,  on  account  of  the 
storm,  had  not  been  brought  on  the  grounds. 
A  novel  machine  for  shrinking  tires  on 
wheels  cold,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion,  and  many  heated  debates  for  and 
against  it  were  held  around  it,  by  farmers 
and  mechanics.  If  a  tire  is  loose,  all  that  is 
required  is  to  put  the  wheel  in  the  powerful 
grip  of  the  machine  and  turn  the  crank,  not 
taking  the  tire  off,  and  it  is  shrunk  imper¬ 
ceptibly  at  every  point.  I  inquired  about  the 
price,  and  was  informed  by  the  exhibitor, 
that  he  sold  county  or  town  rights  only.  So 
if  the  machine  should  prove  to  be  practical, 
it  will  be  some  time  before  it  comes  into 

general  use. 

The  exhibit  of  the  American  Champion 
Road  Machine,  embraced  two  machines— the 
large,  four-wheeled  machine  and  the  two¬ 
wheeled  “Daisy.”  The  subject  of  working 
roads  is  something  that  concerns  every  one, 
and  particularly  the  farmers,  who  have  to 
jolt  over  roads  which  run  perhaps  by  their 
own  doors  that  are  a  disgrace  to  civilization; 
but  the  power  and  range  of  these  machines 
to  work  up  such  roads  are  marvelous,  and 
many  people  are  incredulous  until  they  have 
seen  one  at  work,  and  ridden  over  the 
finished  roads.  One  of  these  machines  leaves 


the  road  a  true  oval,  so  that  water  runs  off 
while  it  rains,  so  that  when  the  sun  comes  out 
the  ground  dries  off  at  once;  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  heart-rending  water-breaks 
so  often  put  in  hand- worked  roads,  that 
nearly  jolt  the  soul  from  the  body  while  one 
is  riding  over  them. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Fisher,  President  of  the  Western 
Farm  and  Garden  Club,  stated  to  the  club 
that  while  on  a  trip  last  fall  to  the  Granite 
State  where  rocks  were  everywhere,  he  rode 
17  miles  over  a  road  worked  by  a  machine 
and  not  a  water-break  was  in  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance.  The  two-wheeled  machine  that  was 
on  the  grounds,  was  owned  by  three  or  four 
road  districts  together,  in  the  vicinity,  and  it 
was  leased  out  to  adjoining  districts,  and  so  had 
an  account  in  the  savings  bank  to  stand 
against  repairs  and  breakages  in  the  future. 
There  is  also  a  large  machine  owned  in  my 
own  neighborhood  by  a  man  who  goes  around, 
the  same  as  owners  of  thrashers  do,  and  works 
roads  at  so  much  per  day.  This  machine  is 
doing  missionary  work  and  is  a  great  edu¬ 
cator.  But  the  upshot  will  be  that  neighbor¬ 
hoods  will  club  together,  as  above-mentioned, 
and  purchase  a  road  machine  and  then  roads 
can  be  honed  up  two  or  three  times  during 
the  season  and  not  allowed  to  become  almost 
impassable  from  neglect,  as  so  many  are, 
and  yet  many  farmers  complain  that  their 
wagons  wear  out  so  soon  and  that  their  black¬ 
smith  and  repair  bills  are  so  heavy,  while 
the  remedy  lies  with  themselves  to  prevent  it, 
in  a  large  degree.  M.  H.  c.  G. 

Johnson’s  ,N.  Y. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


The  “  One  Crop  ”  Idea.— As  a  farmer  I 
feel  like  protesting  against  the  idea  that  “  a 
dozen  men  can  do  one  thing  better  than  one 
man  can  do  a  dozen  things.”  This  is  the  one 
crop  idea,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  it  is  the 
correct  one  for  soma  special  crop  where  all 
the  natural  conditions  are  favorable;  but, 
aside  trom  this,  the  tales  of  mortgages,  debt, 
and  ruin,  that  hang  over  so  many  farms  de¬ 
voted  to  special  crops  like  cotton,  wheat,  etc., 
ought  to  teach  us  not  to  put  all  our  eggs  in 
one  basket.  I  believe  that  the  man  who 
comes  nearest  to  producing  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  at  home  comes  nearest  to  being  inde¬ 
pendent  His  surplus  he  is  not  compelled  to 
sell  for  anything  he  can  get,  but  he  can  choose 
his  market  and  season,  unless  it  may  be  some¬ 
thing  that  is  quickly  perishable.  From  my 
stand-point  I  may  not  be  competent  to  judge 
of  this  matter,  as  I  can  run  my  plow  from  New 
Year’s  till  Christmas  and  make  two  or  three 
crops  on  the  same  land  every  year.  I  have  an 
open  range  for  stock,  and  there  are  only  about 
three  months  in  the  year  during  which  my  stock 
care  anything  for  hay.  I  get  beef,  butter  and 
milk  from  the  cows,  fatten  hogs  on  the  potato 
patch  and  peanuts,  and  in  the  winter  turn  a 
whole  dressed  hog,  pound  for  pound,  into 
Western  salt-side.  I  get  sugar  and  sirup 
from  the  cane,  chickens  and  eggs  from  our 
Brown  Leghorns,  etc.,  etc.  We  have  a  good 
market  and  we  generally  obtain  good  prices 
in  the  West  for  all  early  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

Liquid  for  Reducing  Bone.— I  have  often 
wondered  why  some  of  the  professors  or 
other  authorities  do  not  tell  what  to  use  in 
wetting  down  the  ashes  and  crushed  bone 
mixtures.  Try  urine,  and  keep  the  barrels 
or  casks  closely  covered.  They  need  not  be 
filled  all  at  once;  but  a  little  maybe  added 
each  day  as  ashes  accumulate. 

Spanish  Clover  for  Bees.— Last  spring 
I  turned  under  about  half  an  acre  of  oat 
stubble,  and  planted  the  land  with  buck¬ 
wheat.  When  it  got  into  good  bloom,  I 
notieed  it  closely  to  see  how  my  bees  liked  it, 
and  as  a  result  I  found  they  seemed  to  care 
very  little  for  it,  as  an  occasional  one  could 
be  seen  on  it.  Near-by  was  a  piece  of  land 
upon  which  was  a  good  growth  of  Spanish 
Clover  — (Richardsonia  scabra)— (This  is  also 
known  as  the  Mexican  Coca-plant.  Eds.; 
also  in  good  bloom,  and  all  over  that  the  bees 
were  busily  at  work,  and  they  are  to  be  found 
any  day  now  wherever  a  patch  of  the  clover 
is  in  bloom,  and  that  is  everywhere  till  frost. 

Spanish  Clover  for  Hay.— No  rains  for 
about  four  weeks  and  every  body  has  been 
busy  making  hp,y  out  of  Spanish  clover.  It 
is  rather  hard  to  cure,  as  the  stalks  are  quite 
succulent;  but  when  well  cured  it  makes  a 
good  hay.  It  is  also  a  good  crop  for  green 
manuring,  as  it  is  about  the  same  as  Northern 
Red-top  chemically. 

Green  Bay,  Ala.  c.  c.  W. 


What  Ails  The  American  Hen?  In  a 


late  Rural  I  saw  the  question  asked.  “What 
is  the  matter  with  the  American  hen?”  Is  the 
trouble  with  the  hen  or  the  men  who  should 
take  care  of  her?  I  believe  the  trouble  is 
largely  due  to  the  attention  the  hen  gets  from 
her  keeper.  To  be  of  profit  to  the  farmer  she 
should  have  as  good  care  and  variety  of  food 
as  the  pet  Jersey  cow,  and  when  she  receives 
such  treatment  in  the  way  of  food,  drink  and 
comfortable  quarters  at  night  and  in  stormy 
weather  I  believe  she  will  pay  as  large  a 
profit  in  proportion  to  her  value  as  the  best 
cow  that  is  kept  by  farmers  in  general.  In 
January  1888  I  had  110  hens,  ranging  from 
late  fall  pullets  to  five  and  six-year-old  hens. 
The  latter  I  do  not  consider  as  good  as  one 
and  two-year-olds,  but  I  had  them  all  the 
same.  The  number  became  reduced  to  100 
about  May  in  various  ways.  Thinking  the  best 
of  their  laying  was  over,  I  sold  and  killed 
enough  to  leave  not  more  than  80  and  a  few 
have  died  since.  From  January  1,  to  October 
1  sold  854  dozen  eggs.  I  kept  no  account  of 
eggs  used  in  the  family  or  of  those  used  for 
setting.  Over  200  were  used  for  the  latter 
purpose  alone.  The  average  number  of  hens 
was  about  95,  valued  at  50  cents  apiece,  and 
worth  $47.50.  Cash  received  for  eggs  sold  in 
nine  months  at  wholesale"?  198.40.  Were  not 
those  hens  more  profitable  than  a  $50  cow? 

Sulphur  And  Potato  Scab. — In  the  Rural 
of  Oct, 13,  page  683, in  “A  Jerseyman’s  Jottings” 

I  notice  that  he  said  that  the  sulphur  used  in 
the  Rural’s  trenches  was  plainly  visible  and 
that  the  potatoes  were  remarkably  smooth. 
Were  any  planted  without  sulphur  in  the 
same  soil,  and  what  was  the  effect?  The  past 
season  I  tried  sulphur,  using  250  pounds  on  a 
little  less  than  acre.  A  part  of  one  row 
received  what  I  could  take  up  in  my  hand  to 
each  hill,  to  learn  whether  a  small  or  large 
quantity  would  do  the  most  good,  but  my  ex 
perience  with  sulphur  came  out  like  the 
Rural’s  project  of  raising  700  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  acre— a  failure.  My  failure,  how¬ 
ever,  was  much  worse  than  the  Rural’s,  as 
some  of  the  potatoes  were  a  sorry  sight  to  be¬ 
hold.  There  was  a  good  yield,  but  the  tubers 
were  so  scabby  and  eaten  by  the  wire-worm 
that  there  was  not  a  marketable  potato  in 
some  portions  of  the  field.  The  part  of  a  row 
that  received  the  large  amount  of  sulphur 
chanced  to  be  in  the  worst  portion  of  the  field. 
Two  rows  of  160  hills  each  were  planted  with¬ 
out  any  fertilizer :  one  row  received  sulphur 
and  the  other  none.  The  ground  was  rolling, 
and  the  soil  very  uneven.  It  was  sandy- 
gravelly  and  a  good  loam.  I  could  not  see 
the  least  difference  between  the  sulphured 
row  and  that  which  received  rone.  Where 
tne  potatoes  were  smooth  n  one  row,  tney 
were  the  same  in  the  other.  The  difference 
in  the  soil  and  manure  that  had  been  applied 
to  the  ground  the  year  before  made  a  great 
difference  as  to  smoothness  and  scabbiness  of 
the  potatoes.  I  think  the  scab  is  a  hard  nut  to 
crack. 

Another  piece  of  ground,  about  six  rods 
from  the  first  piece,  was  cleared  of  woods  in 
1887,  and  burned  over  in  the  fall  and  plowed. 
In  the  spring  of  1888  it  was  harrowed  and  the 
roots  were  pulled  and  piled  up  in  heaps  and 
burned,  and  the  land  was  planted  with  Rural 
Blush  potatoes;  1,200  pounds  of  Mapes’s  po¬ 
tato  fertilizer  to  the  acre  were  used  in  the 
hill,  and  sulphur  was  applied  the  same  as  on 
the  first  piece.  The  potatoes  were  beauties, 
and  almost  perfect  as  to  scab.  Where  the 
roots  had  been  burned— they  were  mostly 
pine — there  were  a  few  hills  in  each  place  in 
which  the  tubers  were  very  rough  or  scabby. 
Was  it  the  ashes  that  produced  this  result? 
The  sulphur  did  no  good  in  those  spots  as  far 
as  I  could  judge.  w.  G.  s. 

Harmony,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y.  As  we  said  last  week,  we  had 
plenty  of  scab  where  the  sulphur  was  not  ap¬ 
plied. 

Ventilation  Of  Hen-Houses  Again.— In 
the  Rural  of  October  13,  page  678,  P.  H. 
Jacobs  thinks  ventilation  the  one  supreme 
error  in  poultry  keeping.  I  think  hen-houses 
facing  the  south  with  glass  fronts  the  next 
great  error,  causing  a  great  rise  in  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  hens 
should  be  scratching  for  their  midday  rations 
of  small  grains,  and  when  by  their  exercise 
they  ought  to  be  made  warm  enough  without 
the  extra  heat  that  is  produced  by  the  sun’s 
rays  through  the  glass.  I  believe  the  best 
way  is  to  have  the  ends  of  the  house  facing 
the  north  and  south,  and  windows  on  the  east 
to  receive  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and 
on  the  west  to  admit  of  the  long  western  rays. 
Thus  the  temperature  would  be  kept  much 
more  even,  and  the  hens  sitting  on  their 
perches,  would  greatly  enjoy  the  rising  and 
setting  sun.  The  new  house  I  built  last  fall 
is  on  this  plan.  The  old  house  has  a  glass 
front  facing  the  south;  but  it  will  be  re- 
modled  this  fall.  I  do  not  use  any  ventilators 


or  fancy  houses.  Mine  are  simply  boarded 
tightly  and  battened  below  the  eaves,  or 
lined  with  tar  paper,  so  that  no  wind  will  blow 
through  them. 

A  Large  Corn  Crop.— I  kept  a  milch  cow 
stabled  all  last  winter  and  fed  her  on  good 
Timothy  hay,  bran,  oats  and  a  little  corn. 
She  was  kept  well  bedded  with  straw  and  ma¬ 
nure  was  carefully  piled  up  outside.  By  spring 
time  there  was  quite  a  little  bunch  of  it.  In 
the  latter  part  of  March  I  had  it  hauled  out 
and  spread  over  half  an  acre  of  land.  The 
land  was  plowed  April  24th  and  planted  to 
corn  May  3rd.  It  was  cultivated  three  times, 
cut  and  shocked  September  14th,  husked  out 
and  weighed  October  9th.  Yield  for  the  half 
acre  63  bushels  of  eighty  pounds  each.  Sixty- 
three  bushels  amount  to  $22.05.  What’s  the 
matter  with  manure?  It’s  all  right! 

F.  G. 

A  LARGE  POTATO  YIELD. 

Here  is  my  experience  in  raising  pota¬ 
toes: — Last  year  the  land  was  in  corn.  I 
plowed  it  on  April  15  and  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowed  it  and  marked  it  out  three  feet  apart, 
six  inches  deep.  I  used  a  shovel  plow  and 
planted  April  20.  The  seed-pieces  were 
placed  one  foot  apart  and  the  soil  was  plowed 
back.  I  used  J.  C.  Wood’s  complete  fertilizer 
at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the 
potato  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  50 1  bushels  to 
the  acre.  L.  V.  O. 

Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

Champion  Quince. — Our  trees  have  borne 
three  times  and  the  fruit  is  large  and  hand¬ 
some.  It  is  a  few  weeks  later  than  the  Orange 
and,  when  cooked,  tender  and  good,  but  it  has 
not  such  decided  quince  flavor  or  fragance, 
as  the  Apple  Quince,  but  it  bears  sooner. 

i.  h. 


Woman's  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


A  very  pretty  fancv  pincushion  is  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  yellow  plush  crescent,  with  a 
raised  black  satin  bat  across  it;  the  pins  are 
stuck  around  the  edge,  and  the  whole  is  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  silver  cord. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  London  Queen  describes  a  very  pretty 
trifle  which  sells  well  at  fairs,  in  the  form  of 
decorative  butterflies.  They  are  made  in  the 
following  manner:— Take  two  small  squares 
of  silk,  say  crimson  and  yellow,  cut  them 
through  the  center,  and  neatly  join  a  yellow 
half  to  a  crimson  one,  so  as  to  re-form  the 
square  which  makes  the  wings.  The  b  idy  is 
merely  a  common  clothes-peg  (those  with 
small  round  heads  must  be  chosen)  painted 
dark  brown,  and  further  ornamented  with 
rings  and  dashes  of  yellow.  Long  feelers  of 
fine  wire  may  be  fastened  to  the  head  with  a 
small  brass  tack.  The  wings  must  be  gathered 
tightly  up  the  center  and  are]  simply  passed 
through  the  slit  in  tbe  peg  as  far  as  possible. 
They  will  remain  in  place  quite  securely  but 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  hanging  limp, 
fine  bonnet  wire  should  be  inserted  along  the 
edge  of  the  upper  wings.  A  hook  can  be  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  back  of  the  body.  These  butter¬ 
flies  are  used  for  looping  up  curtains,  or  hung 
anywhere  in  a  room  where  a  bit  of  bright 
color  is  needed.  Pretty  combinations  are 
made  with  olive-green  and  salmon  pink,  prim¬ 
rose  and  old-gold,  terra-cotta  and  turquoise, 
or  brown  and  orange.  Such  trifles  as  these 
are  pretty  sure  to  sell  at  bazars;  more  readily, 
in  fact,  than  very  expensive  articles. 


A  sensible  woman,  talking  about  economy 
in  dress,  says  that  the  wear  of  clothes  depends 
largely  on  the  treatment  we  give  them.  Di¬ 
rectly  a  stich  gives  way,  either  in  draperies 
or  bodice,  mend  it  at  once.  See  that  all  walk¬ 
ing  dresses  are  made  short  enough  to  escape 
the  ground  at  the  back;  nothing  looks  worse 
than  a  frayed-out  skirt  or  petticoat.  Renew 
the  braid  whenever  it  becomes  worn ;  the  cost 
is  not  great,  but  it  makes  the  skirt  neat  even 
when  it  is  well-worn.  The  new  plaited  braids 
protect  the  bottom  of  a  skirt  much  more  than 
a  plain  one.  We  cannot  say  too  often  that 
neatness  is  the  first  requisite  for  good  dressing. 
Even  if  you  are  obliged  to  wear  shabby  gowns, 
they  are  respectable  so  long  as  they  are  kept 
in  perfect  repair,  and  their  shabbiness  is  much 
mitigated  if  the  wearer  adds  clean  collar  and 
cuffs,'  and  a  clean  and  ample  white  apron , 
which  hides  a  multitude  of  defects. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Grace  Peckham,  writing  in  the  Home¬ 
maker,  gives  [some  rules  for  domestic  medica¬ 
tion  which  are  worth  bearing  in'mind.  She 


warns  against  regarding  every  trifling  ail¬ 
ment  or  attack  of  pain  as  requiring  immedi¬ 
ate  attention.  Turn  your  thoughts  to  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  you 
will  be  surprised  after  a  time  to  remember 
even  that  you  had  a  pain.  Instead  of  medica¬ 
tion  try  the  efficacy  of  hot  or  cold  applications, 
poultices,  or  mustard  pastes,  for  paius  which 
can  often  be  relieved  in  this  way.  Try  simple 
remedies,  if  any,  for  the  hous  -hold  ailments, 
such  as  peppermint,  Jamaica  giuger,  aromatic 
ammonia.  Ask  your  family  physician  to 
give  you  some  plain  directions  as  to  what  you 
shall  do  in  case  of  emergencies,  and  look  to 
him  rather  than  to  books  or  newspaper  pre¬ 
scriptions. 


HOUSE  FURNISHING. 


“will  you  walk  into  my  parlor?” 


And  in  order  to  walk  in  you  must  pass 
through  a  tiny  hall,  that  cannot  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  reception  room.  Straight  be¬ 
fore  you  as  the  outer  door  opens,  is  the  stair¬ 
way,  concealed  by  a  portifcre  of  some  Turkish 
material,  of  which  the  prevailing  tone  is  a 
rich  dark  red.  This  cost  $1,150,  being  an  odd 
curtain,  one  of  a  $5.  pair,  sold  at  a  sacrifice 
because  of  its  having  no  mate.  You  will 
notice  a  good  many  bargains  in  my  house-fur¬ 
nishing,  and  any  one  who  has  the  advantage 
of  New  York  bargain  counters,  as  I  did  for 
three  months  before  I  started  housekeeping, 
will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  On  either  hand  of  this  little  hall 
is  a  long  window,  at  which  hang  grenadine 
curtains  trimmed  with  antique  lace.  1  used 
these  because  I  happened  to  have  them  on 
hand- -original  cost  $3  00  per  pair.  Three  poles 
and  rings  at  three  cents  each,  $1.11.  The  car¬ 
pet  of  this  hall  (for  my  objection  to  carpets 
does  not  extend  to  a  hall,  which  should  be 
bright,  warm,  and  inviting-looking)  was  a 
rich  velvetinreds  and. browns.  I  bought  it 
from  the  last  tenant  together  with  the  stair 
carpet  for  $10.  The  hat-rack  was  a  beveled 
glass  in  a  cherry  frame,  with  pegs  for  hats, 
cost  $3  50,  The  only  attempt  at  ornament 
was  a  handsome  blue  china  umbrella  stand — 
Japanese,  and  a  gift.  I  do  not  tell  you  of 
this  hall  as  a  model.  It  was  simply  the  best 
we  could  do  with  a  small  amount  of  money. 
Undoubtedly  even  this  small  amount  could 
have  been  expended  so  as  to  produce  a  more 
striking  effect.  There  might  have  been 
a  wretched  fern  or  a  palm  or  two  in  jardi¬ 
niere,  to  catch  in  skirts,  or  get  knocked  over 
when  two  or  three  people  were  moving  about 
in  the  small  space,  but  I  have  never  regretted 
that  I  did  not  ape  anything  in  the  way  of  dec¬ 
oration  which  was  not  suited  to  my  small 
house. 

The  cost  of  this  hall,  including  two  antique 
chairs,  or  rather  a  modern  imitation  of  the 
antique,  in  old  oak,  was  $30  11.  These  chairs, 
by  the  way,  sometimes  grace  the  parlor,  and 
again  the  large  veranda  outside. 

Two  doors  one  at  the  right,  the  other  at  the 
left  of  the  staircase,  led  one  into  the  dimug - 
room,  the  other  into  the  parlor.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  these  doors  are  removed  from  their 
hinges  and  gauze  draperies  suspended  from 
brass  rods  take  their  place,  giving  an  effect  of 
space  that  is  much  needed.  The  parlor  floor 
was  stained  cherry,  cost  about  $2  00,  it  being 
a  larger  room  than  the  dining-room. 

A  Bromley  rug,  of  excellent  manufacture, 
9x11.  cost  $20,  and  looks  nearly  as  well  as  it 
did  the  first  year.  Tne  center  table  of  pol¬ 
ished  mahogany  was  one  of  the  heirlooms 
over  which  Howells  is  so  sarcastic—one  of  the 
kind  picked  up  for  a  song  at  a  second-haud 
furniture  store.  It  was  really  a  bargain  at 
$7.  A  scarf  of  old  gold  plush,  with  a  little 
embroidery  in  gendarme  blue  chenille,  the 
materials  of  which  cost  $2.00,  harmonized 
nicely  with  the  reddish  browns,  and  olives, 
and  blues  in  the  rug. 

We  had  a  quantity  of  books,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  bookcases  bade  fair  to  be  a  puzzling 
one,  until  Fred  who  possessed  considerable 
skill  at  cabinet  work,  manufactured  a  very 
presentable  low  book  case  of  four  shelves, 
made  of  solid  oak,  for  which  the  materials 
cost  $8  00.  Fortune  smiled  on  us,  and  at  a 
village  furniture  store  we  came  upon  a  book¬ 
case  of  French  make,  another  heirloom,  and  a 
beauty  in  ebony,  with  quaint  carving  on  the 
sides,  all  for  $14. 

Chairs  and  a  lounge  came  next.  There  are 
sets  that  can  be  had  from  $37  all  the  way  up 
to  many  hundreds  of  dollars.  The  first  did 
not  please  me — the  last  were  out  of  my  power 
to  purchase.  So  we  shopped  once  more  until 
a  wide,  low  sort  of  divan  luxurious  in  shape 
but  covered  with  disgracefully  ragged  ola 
raw  silk,  was  discovered  for  $7.  I  had  the 
old  covering  taken  off  and  re-covered  it  my¬ 
self  with  dark  cretonne,  at  a  cost  of  $1  00.  A 
ten-dollar  lounge  rug  thrown  over  this,  and 
it  might  have  cost  $50  for  all  any  one  could 
tell.  A  large  Turkish  easy-chair,  and  a  rocker 


to  correspond,  cost  respectively  $25  and  $15, 
which  was  not  much  more  than  half  their 
value,  as  they  were  reduced  on  account  of 
being  what  is  called  shop-worn. 

Three  wicker  chairs  of  light  workmanship 
—one  a  rocker- cost  $5.  A  light  oak  table  of 
a  clover- leaf  pattern  placed  in  the  bay  win¬ 
dow  was  $4.50  and  is  delightful  for  serving 
afternoon  tea.  Having  spent  $122  50  on 
this  room,  I  began  to  draw  the  strings  of  my 
purse,  and  shopped  very  closely  for  the  cur¬ 
tains  necessary  for  the  arch  of  the  bay  win¬ 
dow,  the  front  window  drapery,  and  that  of 
the  mantel,  bringing  them  all  within  $130. 

Pictures  and  wall  decorations  in  the  way  of 
bric-a-brac  cannot  be  counted,  for  they  were 
either  gifts,  or  have  been  picked  up  from  time 
to  time  since,  but  the  general  air  of  this  room 
is  home-like  in  the  extreme,  and  our  guests 
say  “  I  like  your  parlor,- it  is  so  odd.” 

I  had  an  idea  when  I  began  this  article  that 
we  had  only  spent  $300  at  first  for  furnish¬ 
ing,  and  I  have  already  accounted  for  §268  37. 
The  spare  room  was  not  furnished  until  later, 
and  cost,  as  I  have  described  to  you  in  a 
former  article,  $25.  The  other  sleeping  rooms 
were  eked  out  in  like  manner,  or  with  still 
greater  economy,  including  much  second-hand 
mahogany  furniture  that  made  a  very  elegant 
appearance  after  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
the  cabinet  maker,  and  possesses  besides  the 
merit  of  being  more  durable  than  cheap  fur 
niture  of  the  present  day.  There  is  not  a 
carpet  in  my  house  except  the  hall  carpet 
mentioned  above.  By  degrees,  every  room 
has  had  its  comfort,  and  I  think  beauty 
also,  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  “  rag  rug,” 
that  is,  rag  carpet  woven  from  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  arranged  materials,  with  a  wide 
border  of  solid  colors. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  “  other  coun. 
ties.”  MRS.  C.  A.  H. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Since  the  publication  of  “  A  Summer  Bed¬ 
room”,  in  the  Rural  I  have  received  requests 
for  the  address  of  the  old  book  stores  in  New 
York  at  which  such  etchings  as  I  referred  to 
might  be  purchased.  A  trouble  of  the  eyes 
which  has  made  all  but  the  most  absolutely 
necessary  correspondence  impossible,  has  kept 
me  from  answering  these  personally,  and  as 
this  has  not  yet  left  me,  I  must  beg  that 
courtesy  which  the  Rural  always  extends  to 
its  subscribers  and  correspondents,  and  ask 
for  a  little  space  in  its  columns. 

I  do  not  think  the  stores  furnish  catalogues 
of  such  etchings,  as  they  are  second-haud 
and  being  what  are  known  as  “job  lots,”  are 
not  always  on  hand.  The  ones  I  referred  to 
were  by  Farrar,  a  well  known  artist,  and 
were  without  name.  One  of  the  prettiest  was 
a  study  of  trees  in  winter,  and  it  gives  me  as 
much  pleasure  as  any  picture  in  my  little 
parlor,  although  I  number  among  the  latter 
some  rare  etchings  and  engravings. 

In  size  they  average  9x12,  that  is,  the  board 
on  which  the  5x7  etching  is  mounted.  My 
first  purchase  was  made  at  a  book  store  on 
Vesev  St.  near  Broadway,  where  my  husband 
and  I  purchased  several  etchings  at  35  cents 
each.  Shortly  after,  going  up  Barclay  St. 
one  day,  I  was  attracted  by  a  quautity  of 
etchings  and  engravings  on  a  stand  at  the 
door  of  a  second-hand  book  store,  and  marked 
“10  cents  each.”  I  selected  three,  that  partic¬ 
ularly  pleased  me,  and  somehow  seemed 
familiar,  although  I  could  not  tell  where  I 
had  seen  them.  I  carried  my  purchase  home, 
intending  to  surprise  my  husband  with  the 
“bargain.”  When  he  reached  home  he 
proudly  opened  a  small  parcel,  and  proudly 
displayed  three  etchiug  identical  with  mine, 
which  I  produced,  and  we  had  a  hearty  laugh 
over  the  similitude  of  our  tastes.  The  next 
day  1  asked  him  to  bring  home  the  etchings 
we  had  purchased  a  few  weeks  since  on  Vesey 
Street,  and  which  he  had  retained  at  his  office, 
until  we  were  ready  to  have  a  number  of 
other  pictures  framed.  When  they  came  I 
saw  why  my  purchase  seemed  so  familar;  we 
had  three  copies  each  of  threedifferentetchings. 

The  best  way  for  a  person  living  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  State  would  be  to  ask  some  friend 
in  New  York  to  look  out  for  a  similiar  op¬ 
portunity,  and  make  the  purchase  for  her. 

MRS  h.  a.  c. 


AUNT  ELLEN’S  STORY. 


Lucy  Morton  came  into  the  bright,  cheer¬ 
ful  sittiug-room,  where  Aunt  Ellen,  her 
mother’s  sister,  and  the  favorite  aunt  of  all 
the  little  Mortons,  sat  in  a  low  wicker  rocker 
carefully  looking  over  the  garments  fresh 
from  the  laundry,  and  mending  the  tears, 
little  and  big.  There  was  a  cloud  on  Lucy’s 
usually  cheerful  face. 

“Oh!  Auntie,”  she  said,  “when  I  went  to 
town  yesterday,  I  thought  mamma  gave  me 


money  enough  to  buy  all  those  things  on  my 
memorandum,  but,  do  you  know,  when  I 
came  to  get  my  shoes,  I  found  I  had  only 
money  enough  to  buy  my  ticket  for  my  return 
home?  And  I  had  not  bought  the  calico  I 
wanted  for  my  dress  either.” 

“Why,  my  dear  child!  are  you  sure  you  did 
not  waste  any  of  your  money?” 

“Why  no.  Auntie,  how  could  I  have  wasted 
it?” 

“Bring  me  your  memorandum,  Lucy,  and 
let  us  go  over  the  items  carefully.  Did  you 
buy  nothing  but  the  articles  that  are  men¬ 
tioned  here?” 

“Oh!  I  spent  only  a  few  cents  for  some 
things  that  were  so  cheap.” 

“Go,  dear,  and  bring  all  your  purchases.” 

Lucy  brought  the  package,  and  careful 
Auntie  opened  it,  and  compared  the  articles 
with  the  memorandum  to  see  what  were 
extras. 

“  What  did  you  pay  for  this  ribbon,  Lucy?” 

“Let  me  think.  Oh!  that  was  only  five 
cents.” 

“Five  cents  for  all  of  it  ?” 

“Ob,  no,  four  yards  at  five  cents  a  yard  !” 
Auntie  noted  the  amount  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper. 

“Now,  what  did  this  lace  cost  ?” 

“  Ten  cents  a  yard.  Three  yards.” 

That  also  was  set  down. 

“  What  did  you  pay  for  these  sleeve-but¬ 
tons  ?  ” 

“These  were  only  25  cents.  Are  they  not 
pretty  to  wear  with  my  coral  pin  ?” 

“  Did  you  need  them,  dear  ?” 

“  Why,  no;  but  they  cost  so  little.” 

This  also  was  noted  down. 

“  This  ruching  I  see  is  not  on  the  mem¬ 
orandum.” 

“  That  I  did  not  need,  but  it  is  so  pretty  to 
wear  with  my  pin  and  sleeve  buttons,  as  it 
had  a  pink  edge.  It  was  a  remnant  for  15 
cents.” 

Then  followed  a  fancy  hair  pin  for  25  cents: 
a  pretty  handkerchief,  25  cents  ;  a  pair  of 
pretty,  cheap  vases,  50  cents,  for  the  mantel¬ 
piece  in  Lucy’s  bed-room,  which  was  already 
groaning  under  its  load  of  bric-a-brac. 

“And  now,”  said  Auntie,  “did  you  pay  for 
those  tin  types  you  and  Susie  Moore  had 
taken  ?  ” 

“  Only  half,  as  we  were  taken  together;  my 
share  was  25  cents.” 

“Did  you  buy  candy,  bananas,  ice-cream, 
etc.?” 

“Yes,  one  pound  of  candy,  25  cents;  four 
bananas,  10  cents,  and  it  was  so  warm  that 
Susie  and  I  each  had  a  plate  of  ice-cream, 
which  I  paid  for — 30  cents.” 

“  Nothing  more  ?” 

“  No  ma’am;  that  is  all.” 

“Then  we  will  count  up.”  When  it  was 
done  Auntie  said,  “  It  amounts  to  $2.25. 

“Why,  Aunt  Ellen!”  was  the  surprised 
exclamation.  “  I  never  dreamed  it  cost  over 
75  cents  altogether.” 

“No,  my  dear  child.  I  did  not  suppose  you 
did.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  I  read  when 
I  was  a  girl  about  your  age.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  two  people  with  the  same  means 
would  go  to  town  with  the  same  amount  of 
money  to  spend.  One  would  buy  a  yard  of 
ribbon  that  was  cheap.  It  only  cost  a  few 
cents.  Then  she  would  see  some  lace  that  was 
pretty,  that  also  was  only  a  few  cents.  Then 
a  trinket  in  the  jeweler’s  window  was  attrac¬ 
tive.  She  did  not  need  it  but,  like  the  other 
articles,  it  was  only  a  few  cents,  and  so  on 
until  she  had  nothing  left  to  buy  the  articles 
which  were  a  real  necessity.  And  on  her  re¬ 
turn  home  she  would  have  a  collection  of  arti¬ 
cles  she  did  not  need,  and  which  she  had  no 
particular  use  for.  She  had  simply  purchased 
them  because  they  were  “so  cheap.”  On  the 
other  hand,  the  other  would  spend  her  money 
for  what  she  needed  and  come  home  with  a 
good  package  of  necessary  articles. 

Now  before  I  read  that  piece  in  the  paper  I 
had  traded  very  much  like  the  one  who  spent 
her  money  foolishly.  But  those  few  words 
made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  although 
20  years  have  past  since  I  read  them,  I  never 
go  shopping  without  thinking  of  them,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  I  buy  what  I  must 
have  first,  and  then  I  find  I  have  neither  the 
money  nor  desire  for  such  articles  as  will  be 
of  no  especial  use  to  me.  At  least  I  find  I  can 
get  along  just  as  well,  and  appear  just  as  nice 
without  them.  Now,  my  dear  Lucy,  if  you 
are  again  tempted  to  fritter  away  your  money 
try  my  plan  of  buying  what  you  need,  and 
don’t  get  a  thing  because  it  is  “  so  cheap  ”  for, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you  will  find  it  dear 
in  the  end.  b.  h.  g. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


The  Examiner  says  that  the  doctrine  of 
election  has  been  a  stumbling  block  to  a  great 
many  people,  but  we  have  never  seen  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  it  better  put  than  by  a  colored 
waiter,  of  whom  a  celebrated  politician  once 


asked :  “Do  you  think  I  am  elected  to  be  saved  ?” 
“Scasly  know,  Massa  Vance,”  was  the  prompt 
answer,  “but  I  never  heerd  of  any  one  bein’ 
elected  that  was’n  a  candidate.”  This  is  the 
gist  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  most  learned 
theologian  could  add  nothing  to  that  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case . .  . 

Dr.  Cummings  once  said  that  a  devout 
thought,  a  pious  desire,  a  holy  purpose  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  great  estate  or  an  earthly  kingdom. 
In  eternity  it  will  amount  to  more  to  have 
given  a  cup  of  cold  water,  with  right  motives, 
to  an  humble  servant  of  God  than  to  have 
been  flattered  by  a  whole  generation . 

V  e  should  regard  the  preacher,  says  Ruskin, 
whatever  his  faults,  as  a  man  sent  with  a  mess¬ 
age  to  us  which  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
whether  we  hear  or  refuse;  as  a  man  set  in 
charge  over  many  spirits  in  danger  of  ruin, 
with  but  an  hour  or  two  in  the  seven  days  to 
speak  to  them ;  but  30  minutes  at  a  time  to  get 
at  the  hearts  of  a  thousand  men,  when,  breath¬ 
less  and  weary  with  the  week’s  labor,  they 
give  him  this  interval  of  imperfect  and  lan¬ 
guid  hearing;  but  30  minutes  to  convince  them 
of  all  their  weaknesses,  to  shame  them  of  all 
their  sins,  to  warn  them  of  all  their  dangers, 
to  try  by  this  way  and  that  to  stir  the  hard 
fastenings  of  those  doors  where  the  Master  Him¬ 
self  has  stood  and  knocked  and  none  opened; 
but  30  minutes  to  raise  the  dead  in! . 

Webster  truly  concluded  that  it  is  what  a 
man  does  for  others,  not  what  they  do  for  him, 
that  gives  him  immortality . 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a  Scotch  dominie, 
who  after  relating  to  his  scholars  the  story  of 
Annanias  and  Sapphira,  asked  them:  “Why 
God  did  notstrike  every  body  dead  who  told  a 
lie.”  After  a  long  silence,  one  little  fellow  got 
to  his  feet  and  exclaimed:  “Because,  sir,  there 
wadna  be  onybody  left . 

The  Christian  Union  says  that  God  often 
makes  use  of  afflictions  as  a  means  to  reduce 
those  to  Himself,  who  have  wandered  from  Him. 
Sanctified  afflictions  humble  us  for  sin,  and 
show  us  the  vanity  of  the  world;  they  soften 
the  heart,  and  open  the  ear  to  discipline.  The 
prodigal’s  distress  brought  him  to  himself  first, 
and  then  to  his  father . 

Dress  and  the  way  it  is  worn  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  character,  says  an  exchange.  If  the 
heels  of  the  boots  are  blacked,  you  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  boy  or  man  is  thorough 
in  whatever  he  undertakes.  He  learns  his 
lessons  not  because  ho  must,  but  because  he 
desires  to  learn.  When  he  is  sent  to  clean  up 
the  garden  he  rakes  the  dead  roots  and  vines 
in  a  pile  for  burning;  there  are  no  stray  piles 
hidden  in  the  bushes  near  the  fence.  He 
blacks  the  heels  of  his  boots . . 

A  delicate  and  refined  taste  is  of  inestim¬ 
able  value  to  its  possessor.  A  man  with  his 
mouth  saturated  with  tobacco  juice,  or  throat 
parched  with  spirituous  liquors,  does  not 
know  anything  of  the  delicacies  of  taste.  He 
loses  very  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  eating 
and  drinking . 


Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color  is  the  oldest 
and  most  favorably  known  of  any  preparation 
of  its  kind  on  the  market.  Be  sure  and  try  it. 
Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.—Adv. 


Domestic  (£  coiumn) 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  “  SUNDAY  EVENING 
TALKS  ”  AT  RURAL  GROUNDS. 


I  know  of  friends  who  have  bitterly  cried 
over  sorrow;— over  the  breaking  up  of 
families,  the  loss  of  fortune.  I  know  of  those 
who  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood ;  who  pray  for 
the  suffering,  for  the  poor  and  needy.  They 
are  as  sincere  as  was  Christ,  maybe.  I  know 
of  those  who  spend  thousands  of  dollars  for 
needless  luxuries  (so-called),  while  the  poor 
girl  in  their  employ  needs  a  new  gown;  those 
who  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  a  public 
charity,  who  would  refuse  five  to  a  stricken, 
obscure  family.  I  know  of  those  whose  hearts 
are  tender  and  susceptible,  who  pray  God  to 
help  the  suffering,  while  their  own  efforts 


gHisrcIIaucouief 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them. Castoria 
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might  fully  accomplish  what  they  pray  God 
to  do.  The  most  self-compacent  critic  may 
sit  in  his  easy-chair  and  say  “Ah!  pity  the 
poor — God  forgive  them  and  alleviate  their 
sufferings.”  But  is  God  going  to  listen  to  this 
lazy  prayer  and  to  set  down  credit  marks  for 
words  that  cost  nothing?  There  is  no  good¬ 
ness  or  heroism  in  the  eyes  of  God,  that  costs 
neither  effort  nor  sacrifice.  The  lazy  good 
may  well  be  likened  to  the  dog  who  proposes 
to  keep  up  his  courage  by  barking.  But  you 
can  not  satisfy  the  heart  or  keep  danger 
away  by  any  such  a  show. 

*  H=  * 

Why  do  people  seek  to  do  what  is  right? 
There  may  be  cases  of  total  depravity — per¬ 
sons  who  would  rather  reverse  the  golden 
rule  than  to  act  it  out.  We  see  plenty  of  in¬ 
stances  of  mean  people,  hypocrites,  liars  or 
time-servers,  who  seem  {to  have  little  trouble 
in  arguing  themselves  into  almost  any  view 
of  a  subject  they  wish  to  get.  Yet,  I  like  to 
believe  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  in 
this  world  want  to  do  what  is  called  “the 
square  thing.”  In  other  words,  I  believe  that 
what  we  call  the  golden  rule — “Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you,” 
is  a  part  of  what  we  call  human  nature. 
Some  have  a  better  conception  of  it  than 
others;  but  we  all  have  an  inborn  sense  of 
justice  which  prompts  us  to  treat  others  fair¬ 
ly  and  justly. 

*  *  * 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  great  majority 
of  thinking  men  and  women  recognize  the 
fact  that  “whipping  the  devil”,  as  it  is  called) 
out  of  their  children  is  very  poor  business. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  the  “devil”  gets 
into  the  children,  the  parents  put  him  there 
by  a  bad  example,  by  indulgence,  or  by  wrong 
training,  and  the  more  they  whip,  the  further 
they  drive  him  in,  for  the  child  has  sense 
enough  to  see  that  he  is  whipped  for  doing 
things  that  his  parents  allow  themselves  to 
do. 

*  *  * 

I  thoroughly  believe  in  meutal  punish¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  a 
family — the  older  and  stronger  members  par¬ 
ticularly — to  endeavor  to  conduct  themselves 
with  !-o  much  justice,  kindness  and  consider¬ 
ation  for  those  with  whom  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact,  that  a  breach  of  politeness  or  a  breach  of 
fairness  will  make  such  a  contrast  to  i  he  usual 
order  of  things  that  it  will  appear  black  as 
night  aud  startle  the  offender  as  a  whipping 
never  could.  It  is  easy  enough  for  a  strong 
man  to  take  a  whip  aud  beat  a  boy  for 
some  misdemeanor.  A  man  might  be  the 
veriest  scamp  that  ever  lived  and  still  be  able 
to  whip  the  boy.  A  man  to  make  his  son 
really  feel  the  pains  of  mental  punishment 
has  to  have  self-denial  enough  so  to  conduct 
himself  that  the  boy  will  be  sad  to  think  he 
has  not  acted  as  his  father  would  have  done. 
The  best  way  to  punish  those  we  really  love, 
then,  is  to  so  conduct  ourselves  that  our  friends 
will  be  sad  to  think  they  have  not  always 
acted  towards  us  as  we  have  towards  them. 

*  *  * 

Here  are  two  neighbors.  The  premises  of 
one  show  thrift,  order,  forehandedness,  sys¬ 
tem.  These  good  people  are  always  a  little 
ahead  instead  of  behind — work  drives  neither 
master  nor  mistress.  Their  stock  are  sleek 
and  well  cared  for;  their  children  happy  and 
well  because  properly  treated,  clothed  and 
fed.  They  “make  hay  while  the  sun  shines” 
aud  they  are  ready  aud,  what  is  more,  willing 
to  make  the  personal  sacrifices  necessary  to 
bring  about  these  comfortable  conditions. 
They  are  happy  and  thank  God  for  their 
blessings,  and  though  firm  believers  in  the 
saw  that  “Heaven  helps  those  who  help  them¬ 
selves,  ”  they  are  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  in  need.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  neighbor  over  the  way  leads  a  dog’s  life. 
Tbi  iftlessness  is  stamped  everywhere.  The 
family  has  never  known  that  forehandedness 
that  has  served  their  neighbors  so  well.  Debt 
is  claiming  its  pound  of  flesh;  sickness  and 
death  have  entered  and  desolation  reigueth. 
No  diligent  hand  has  here  stayed  the  destroy¬ 
ing  slack  hand.  Tney  curse  their  “luck”  but 
not  their  own  improvidence. 


BREAD  AND  “THINGS.” 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


The  various  ways  in  which  bread  may  be 
used,  enables  the  cook  not  only  to  utilize  every 
piece  to  the  last  scrap,  but  also  to  furnish  va¬ 
riety  for  the  table.  Some  people  are  averse 
to  toast,  but  I  have  never  known  one,  child  or 
adult,  who  did  not  like  bread  twice  baked, 
what  the  Germans  call  ziveibach.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  cutting  into  slices  moderately  or 
quite  stale  biead  and  placing  it  in  the  oven 
aud  leaving  it  there  until  each  slice  is  nicely 
browned  on  noth  sides.  It  may  be  put  loosely 
in  a  bake  tin,  the  slices  being  made  to  stand 


no  one  edge  or  side.  Of  course,  the  baking 
requires  attention,  to  secure  uniformity  of 
color  and  to  prevent  burning.  If  more  is 
prepared  than  is  required  for  immediate  eat¬ 
ing,  it  may  be  crushed  fine  with  a  rolling-pin 
and  put  in  a  covered  jar — an  empty  fruit  can 
will  do  When  cold  it  is  used  to  roll  oysters, 
etc.,  in,  for  frying.  Some  people  like  it,  when 
rolled  fine,  for  eating  in  milk.  Odds  and  ends 
of  bread  may  be  so  treated,  and  if  cut  into  small 
squares  before  browning,  they  are  nice  for 
soup,  particular!  /  for  bean  soup.  Slices  of 
stale  bread  toasted  and  laid  hot  on  the  meat 
platter,  and  the  roast  laid  on  top  of  them,  ab¬ 
sorb  the  juices  as  they  ooze  out  in  the  carving 
and  form  a  very  relishable  a  companiment  to 
the  meat  on  occasions. 

Pulled  bread  is  a  very  good  substitute  for 
cake,  or  for  dessert,  with  a  bit  of  cheese  and 
coffee.  Take  the  inside  of  a  loaf  freshly  baked 
and  pull  it  into  bits  not  smaller  than  the  end 
of  your  thumb,  lay  them  in  a  tin  and  gently 
brown  them  in  the  oven,  taking  care  that  the 
points  of  the  bits  are  not  scorched.  There  is 
never  auv  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  crust 
of  fresh  bread  where  there  are  youngsters  in 
the  family,  and  some  oldsters  are  equally 
fond  of  it.  The  pulled  bread  should  be  served 
warm. 

While  spending  my  summer  “outing” 
in  New  England,  I  heard  a  Boston  hospital 
physician  say  that  the  ailments  of  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  working  women  in  Bos¬ 
ton  who  came  for  treatment  were  directly 
traceable  to  the  tea-pot  which  stood  on  the 
stove  from  morning  until  night,  of  which 
they  drank  the  boiled  and  re-boiled  contents. 
While  it  is  better  not  to  drink  tea  at  all,  still 
the  beverage  is  less  harmful  when  freshly 
made  and  not  boiled.  Have  the  pot  hot,  then 
pour  boiling  water  on  the  leaves.  This  process 
brings  out  of  the  tea  every  quality  that  is 
valuable  and  fit  to  be  swallowed.  It  is  now 
quite  the  fashion  for  the  hostess  to  make  the 
tea  at  the  table,  and  small  tin  canisters  and 
chests  are  decorated  with  brocaded  or  em¬ 
broidered  silk  covers. 

A  very  pretty  design  for  the  ends  of  a  tea 
cloth  consists  of  the  print  and  leaves  of  the 
strawberry  embroidered  in  silk  of  the  color 
required  by  the  design.  A  branch  of  cherries 
with  the  leaves  is  also  pretty.  Still  prettier 
for,  say,  a  bureau  scarf,  is  the  ampelopis  with 
its  berries — the  native  five-fingered  ivy.  This 
ampi  h'pis,  sometimes  called  Virginia  Creeper, 
is,  in  fact,  a  prettier  climber  than  the  Japan 
ivy.  It  sways  in  the  wind,  while  the  closer 
habit  of  the  other  renders  it  stiff  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  native  creeper  when  trained  to  the 
top  of  a  piazza,  and  there  furnished  with  a 
lattice  of  wire  about  a  foot  wide,  running 
quite  around  forms  in  a  short  time  a  foliage 
border  of  exceeding  grace  and  beauty.  It 
shuts  out  no  view  and  is  very  decorative  as  a 
house  trimming.  I  have  seen  this  ivy  trained 
on  wire,  form  festoons  from  tree  to  tree  as 
grape  vines  do  in  Italy.  It  is  so  pretty,  gor¬ 
geous  after  the  leaves  turn  in  the  fall,  so  easily 
obtained,  growing  wild  nearly  everywhere, 
that  it  is  only  from  blindness  and  sluggishness, 
tnat  any  unsightly  pile  about  the  home  is  not 
covered  with  its  graceful  drapery.  There  are 
many  leaves  that  are  very  artistic  in  shape 
and  form  fine  designs  for  outline  embroidery. 
They  can  be  laid  flat  on  paper  and  outlined 
and  even  one  unskilled  in  drawing  can  dash 
in  the  ribs.  Maple  leaves  so  outlined,  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  sofa  cushion  or  a  tidy,  are  pretty 
enough.  The  leaves  of  the  running  blackberry 
sumach,  oak,  and  branches  from  nut  trees  are 
all  good.  1  have  a  great  distaste  for  designs 
or  pictures  of  anything  dead  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  fish,  fowl,  or  larger  things,  or  such 
designs  etched  or  embroidered  on  platter 
cloths  for  the  table.  Fora  meat  cloth,  grains 
and  grasses,  such  as  cattle  and  sheep  feed 
upon,  form  good  designs,  and  for  a  fish  cloth 
sea  mosses  and  shells. 

One  of  the  sights  I  saw  in  New  England 
was  a  family  of  three  small  children,  who  had 
young,  handsome,  educated  and  rich  pareuts. 
All  three  of  the  children  bad  convulsions, 
with  frightful  frequency — the  oldest  of  the 
little  things  was  already  a  mental  wreck. 
The  father  was  an  inveterate  cigarette  smok¬ 
er,  one  of  those  creatures  who  can’t  even  dress 
himself  without  a  cigar  or  cigarette  in  his 
mouth,  and  who  will  twitch  his  mouth  side¬ 
ways,  and  all  ways  to  keep  the  fire  from  being 
knocked  out  with  his  toilette  manipulations. 
His  wife  told  me  that  he  was  exceedingly  ner¬ 
vous — he  looked  the  picture  of  health, — and 
she  seemed  to  have  a  suspicion  that  the  cigar¬ 
ettes  might  be  tne  father  of  the  convulsions, 
as  they  undoubtedly  were.  What  a  heritage 
for  children  and  what  a  sin  to  be  visited  upon 
them  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
That  men  addicted  to  such  habits,  should  be 
prohibited  by  law  from  marrying,  would  be 
but  fair  legislation,  and  even  as  society  is  now 
influenced,  the  marriage  of  persons  domina'ed 
by  a  vicious  habit  shjuld  be  as  much  frowned 
upou,  as  of  persons  with  pronounced  heredi¬ 
tary  taint  of  cancer  or  insanity. 


“In  some  houses,  family  discipline,  domestic 
life,  and  the  whole  end  of  liviug  seem  to  be  to 
avoid  dirt  and  secure  neatness.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  so  tormenting  as  ecstatic  neatness?  O 
for  a  morsel  of  dirt  as  a  luxury !  How  good 
dust  looks!  A  plowed  field  with  endless  dirt 
— all  hail!  The  great  sentence  itself,  which 
consigns  man  finally  to  dust  again,  becomes  a 
consolation.”  henry  ward  beecher. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Apples  being  so  plentiful,  it  is  a  good  time 
to  make  up  the  fritters— aud  to  cook  them  in 
the  numerous  wajs  that  give  variety. 
Apple  fritters  are  very  nice  made  with  some 
milk,  flour  and  eggs.  The  apples  are  chopped 
up  fine  and  put  in  the  batter,  which  is  then 
fried  like  doughnuts.  j  are  so  often 

baked  carelessly  that  this  dish  does  not  count 
as  much  as  it  ought  on  the  tea  table. 
If  the  cores  are  cut  out  and  the  cavities 
filled  with  brown  sugar  and  a  bit  of  butter  is 
put  on  the  top  of  each  they  make  a  nice  dish 
served  hot.  There  are  few  things  more  appetiz¬ 
ing  than  apples  properly  cooked, and  they  ought 
to  be  freely  used.  We  have  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  one  of  Mr.  Gibbs’  Russian  crabs — or 
rather  little  apples,  for  such  the  Transcend¬ 
ent  is.  It  makes  beautiful  jelly,  and  does  up 
whole  to  perfection,  having  the  “tang”  of 
the  old  Siberian,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  all  skin  aud  core.  We  were  well 
pleased  with  the  rich  color  of  the  new  con¬ 
serve.  Made  up  with  eggs,  sugar  and  a  little 
nutmeg,  stewed  apples  take  the  place  of  but¬ 
ter  for  children,  while  they  prove  quite  a  cor¬ 
rection  when  eaten,  fried  with  fat  meat.  It 
is  noticeable  in  our  household  that  the  child¬ 
ren  all  improve  in  flesh  during  the  apple  sea¬ 
son,  and  I  consider  it  a  bad  sign  of  health 
when  any-one  says  “I  can’t  eat  apples.”  We 
often  think  it  a  pity  that  our  choice  Northern 
fruit  cannot  be  fully  circulated  where  it 
does  not  grow,  for  nowhere  has  the  flavor  of 
the  Fameuse  apple  come  to  such  perfection  as 
in  this  cold  climate. 


TuoREAUsaid:  “If  you  have  built  castles 
in  the  air  your  work  need  not  be  lost;  that  is 
where  they  should  be.  Now  put  the  founda¬ 
tions  under  them.” 


To  keep  the  hands  from  chapping:  Just 
before  retiring  wash  thoroughly,  rub  with  a 
piece  of  lemon  and  dry  on  a  soft  towel.  Then 
rub  in  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
draw  on  a  pair  of  large  kid  gloves,  which  you 
have  previously  smeared  with  mutton  tallow. 
This  faithfully  followed  at  night  together 
with  reasonable  care  of  the  bands  during  the 
day  in  windy,  cold  weather  will  ensure  a 
smooth  skin  for  most  persons. 


Black  is  very  much  worn. 

Plaids  are  fashionable. 

Draperies,  unhemmed,  the  selvage  form¬ 
ing  the  edge,  are  now  rarely  seen. 

Hudson  Bay  sable  and  miuk  furs  are  said 
to  be  coming  to  the  fore. 

The  fashion  during  the  past  seaconof  wear¬ 
ing  a  wa'st  differing  in  material  or  color  from 
the  skirt,  is  gaining  in  popularity. 


iUisfceUajwou.si  guftvurtisfittg. 


Your  X-ife 

Is  in  danger  while  your  blood  is  impure. 
Gross  food,  careless  personal  habits,  and 
various  exposures  render  miners,  loggers, 
hunters,  and  most  frontiersmen  peculiarly 
subject  to  eruptive  and  other  blood  diseases. 
The  best  remedy  is  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  A 
powerful  alterative,  this  medicine  cleanses 
the  blood  through  the  natural  channels,  and 
speedily  effects  a  cure. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  ,T.  C.  Ayer  &  Go.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


fBERAL  SALARY  and. EXPENSES  of 

—  -  coming  to  our  office  tor 

-  "■  ■  preparation,  paid  lo 

Agents  tosell  books  on  our  plan  Salary  not- condi¬ 
tional  on  sales.  $7 5  to  SHOO  per  month  can  be  made, 
also,  without  coming  here.  Full  particulars  will  surprise 
you.  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  A  CO.,  Philada.  or  Chicago. 


St’s  Easy  to  Dye 

Di]TmohdDvB 

Superior 

IN 

Strength, 
Fastness, 
Beauty, 

AND 

_  Simplicity. 

"warranted  To  color  more  goods  than  any 
other  dyes  ever  made,  and  to  give  more  bril¬ 
liant  and  durable  colors.  Ask  for  the  Dia¬ 
mond,  and  take  no  other;  36  colors,  10  cts.  each. 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO. ^Burlington,  l/t. 

For  Gilding  or  Bronzing  Fancy  Articles  USE 

DIAMOND  PAINTS. 

Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  Copper.  Only  10  cts. 

Baby  Portraits. 

"'a  Portfolio  of  beautiful  baby  pic¬ 
tures  from  life,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper  by  patent  photo 
process,  sent  free  to  Mother  of 
any  Baby  bom  within  a  year. 
Every  Mother  wants  these 
pictures  ;  send  at  once.  Give 
Baby’s  name  and  age.  C 
WELLS.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING  ( 

COCOA 


EVAPORATOR 


For  IU  A  P  I,  E. 
SORGHUM, 
Cl  I)EU,  and 
Fruit  Jellies. 

Has  a  ciirrneatcd 
linn  over  firebox, 
doubling  boiling 
capacity  ;  small 
interchangeable  syrup 
pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  han¬ 
dled  for  cleansing  and  storing; 
and  a  perfect  automatic 
regulator.  The  Champion 
is  as  great  an  improvement 

_ _  over  the  Cook  pan  as  the 

latter  was  over  the  old  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 
rail  Catalogues  Free.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  Hudson,  Or 


Patented  Nor.  24, 1865. 

CHAMPION 

FENCE 

MACHINE 

For  illustrated  circular 
and  Price  List,  address 

THE  WAYNE  WORKS,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


PIANOS  FROM 

$150  to  $1500 


.UNIVERSITY 


ORGANS  from 

$35  to  $500. 


Famous  for  Beauty,  Sweetness, 
Durability.  No  Audit*.  Sent 
f  rom  factory  direct  to  fin rchaser. 
Y ou  save  the  enormous  expenses 
of  agents.  Guaranteed  *lx 
1  year*,  and  sent  for  trial  in  your 
"own  home.  VICTORIOUS  for 
SO  YEARS.  Catalogue  free. 

MarchaU  Smith, 235  E.21st  St.  N.Y 


<£7^  Of)  tn  <£9Sf)  DD  A  Month  can  De  mane 
,p/D.UU  IO  fpAJU.UU  working  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  1  o  the  business.  Spare  momen  ts  may  be  profitably 
emploved  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  townsand  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  1009  Main  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


to  a  day.  Samples  worth  #1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Waletv  Rein  Holder  Go..  Holly,  Mi  ou. 


SOLD 

1-iCKK. 


Live  at  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  nr  tha* 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  «ex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  jrKKK.  Address,  Tkuk  St  CO..  Augusta,  Maine. 


APEMTQ  WANTED.  Men  or  Women.  Address 
Hu  EL  11  I  O  SWEDISH  MFG.  CO.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


2pC||TC  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  usetul  ArtI 
ULlV  I  d  eles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Apts,  and 
Deaier8sell  large  Quantities.  CHICAGO  8CAI.K  00.,  Chicago. 


WFOR  A  EL,  30  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Samples  worth  $5  and  particulars 
free.  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


The  Mystic  Oracle  with  which  yon  con  tell  any  person*  age  or  any  numW 
|  thought  of,  the  Handkerchief,  Hat.  Kan,  Pariusol  and  Glove  Flirtation*,  *nd 
Sample  Book  of  Card*,  all  ouly  two  cent*.  Eagle  Card  Work*.  CADIZ, 


7R  r  A  DHCa  25  May  I  C  U  Home  Card*.  25  Escort  Card*.  25  Air- 
M  fi  mJ  •  tation  Card*,  and  finest  Sample  Book  of  Hidden  Kara# 

Visiting  Card*  over  *ont  out.  All  ouly  10  cent*.  Steam  Card  Worka,  Station  15,  Ohio* 


Ridden  Nam*  and  Motto  Card*,  Scrap  TVtnre*,  Pnrzle*.  Game*.  tr!ck«  1q 
[J  M  Magic,  one  pack  of  Kwort  Canl*.  and  largo  Sample  Book  of  genuine  C*rd% 
™  (not  picture*.)  All  for  a  2  cent  Attain p.  Banner  Card  Co.,  Cadi*,  Ohio* 


BEST  OFFER  VET.  For  6  cent*  we  will  mail  yon  thi*  Stone  Bet 
Ring,  the  famoo*  Bird  Call  or  I'rairie  Whintle,  with  which  you 
can  imitate  any  Bird  or  Animal,  and  our  new  Book  of  Agent* 
Sample  Card*.  Addrtw,  BANNER  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


AGENTS  SSS5 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  $d.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  SIS  one  day,  $76.50  one  week. 
80  can  you.  Proofa  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  K.  Sh  kparp  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


dccdi  ccc  nvee  Are  th»  best. 

r  EClILEwO  II  .CO  SoldbyDruguists. 
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Saturday,  November  10, 1888. 

In  the  elections  last  Tuesday,  the  Republi¬ 
cans  and  Protection  won  a  sweeping  national 
victory.  They  have  gained  not  only  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency,  but  also, 
according  to  present  indications,  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Here  are  the  figures 
for  Presidential  Electors  in  each  State: 

STATES  FOR  HARRISON. 


- - 1884. - .  - — 1888.  -  — « 


Official 

Electoral 

Est’d  Elect’l 

Plurality 

.  Vote. 

Pl’r’ty. 

Vote. 

California . 

.  13,138 

R 

8 

R 

9  000 

8 

Colorado . 

.  8,567 

R 

3 

R 

13,000 

3 

Illinois . 

.  35.119 

R 

22 

R 

21,000 

22 

Indiana . 

.  6,537 

D 

15 

I) 

5,000 

15 

Iowa . 

R 

13 

R 

30,000 

13 

Kansas .  . 

.  64,374 

R 

9 

R 

70,000 

9 

Maine . 

.  30,069 

R 

6 

R 

23,000 

6 

Massachusetts. . 

.  34,343 

R 

14 

R 

22,000 

14 

Michigan . 

.  42  834 

R 

13 

R 

22,000 

13 

Minnesota . 

.  41.779 

R 

7 

R 

30,000 

7 

Nebraska . 

.  33,531 

R 

5 

R 

25,000 

5 

Nevada  . 

.  1,615 

R 

3 

R 

1,200 

3 

New  Hampshire 

.  4,066 

R 

4 

R 

2  500 

4 

New  York . 

.  1,047 

D 

36 

D 

13,000 

36 

Ohio . 

.  31.802 

R 

23 

R 

23,000 

23 

Oregon . 

.  2,256 

R 

3 

R 

8.000 

3 

Pennsylvania. . . 

.  81,019 

R 

30 

R 

72,000 

30 

Rhode  Island. . . 

.  6,639 

R 

4 

R 

4,427 

4 

Vermont . 

,  22,183 

R 

4 

R 

20,000 

4 

West  Virginia. . 

.  4,221 

D 

6 

D 

6 

Wisconsin . 

.  14,698 

R 

11 

R 

15,000 

11 

Total . 

-239 

STATES  FOR  CLEVELAND. 


. - 1884.- 

- » 

■ — 1888, 

, - v 

Official  Electoral 

Est’d  Elect’l 

Plurality.  Vote. 

Pl’r’ty.  Vote. 

Alabama . 

.  34,360  D 

10  D 

34,000 

10 

Arkansas 

,.  22,032  D 

7  D 

20,000 

7 

Connecticut. . . . 

.  1.276  D 

6  D 

400 

6 

Delaware . 

.  4,013  D 

3  D 

3 

Florida  . 

..  3  735  D 

4  D 

2,500 

4 

Georgia  . 

.  46,064  1) 

12  D 

25,000 

12 

Kentucky . 

..  34,839  D 

13  D 

40,000 

13 

Louisiana . . 

..  16,193  D 

8  ]) 

8 

M  ary  land 

..  11,233  D 

8  D 

6,000 

8 

Mississippi . 

..  33,001  D 

9  D 

50,000 

9 

Missouri . 

.  33,059  D 

19  D 

25.000 

16 

New  Jersey. . . . 

.  4,358  D 

9  D 

5,000 

9 

North  Carolina 

..  17,884  D 

11  D 

17,000 

11 

South  Carolina. 

..  48,157  D 

9  D 

15,000 

9 

Tennessee . 

. .  9,180  D 

12  D 

12 

Texas 

.132,’  168  D 

13  D 

13 

Virginia . 

..  6,141  D 

12  D 

— 

12 

Total . 

. 

162 

Harrison’s  majority . 

77 

Necessary  to  a  choice 


.201 


According  to  the  latest,  here  are  the  figures 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  although, 
of  course,  the  official  returns  may  make  some 
slight  alterations: 


States 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Alabama . 

s 

— 

Arkansas . 

5 

— 

California . 

.  2 

■1 

Colorado . 

.  - 

1 

Connec  ticut . . . 

1 

8 

Delaware . 

1 

— 

Florida . 

2 

— 

Georgia . 

,  10 

— 

Illinois . 

6 

14 

Indiana . 

10 

8 

Iowa . 

1 

Kansas . 

.  - 

Kentucky . 

10 

1 

Loasiana . 

5 

1 

Maine . 

— 

4 

Maryland . 

4 

2 

Massachusetts. 

1 

11 

Michigan . 

S 

8 

Minnesota . 

— 

5 

Totals . 

Republican  majority 


States.  Dem.  Rep. 


Mississippi .  7  — 

Missouri . .  10  4 

Nebraska . —  7 

Nevada . —  1 

NewHampshire.  —  2 

New  Jersey .  2  5 

New  York .  15  10 

North  Carolina.  7  2 

Ohio .  6  15 

Oregon . —  1 

Pennsylvania...  7  21 

Rhode  Island...  —  2 

South  Carolina.  7  — 

Tennessee .  7  5 

Texas .  11  — 

Vermont . —  2 

Virginia .  9  1 

West  Virginia.. .  1  3 

W  isconsin .  2  7 


160  165 

.  5 


Other  estimates  are  still  more  favorable  to 
the  Republicans,  making  the  membership  of 
both  Houses  as  follows:— Senate — Republi¬ 
cans,  38;  Democrats,  36;  in  doubt,  2.  House 

— Republicans,  173;  Democrats,  152 . 

.  .The  Republicans  have  carried  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  in  Delaware  and  West  Virginia,  which 
will  elect  United  States  Senators  to  succeed 
Saulsbury  and  Keunn,  Democrats.  There  is 
great  rejoicing  over  the  breaking  up  of  the 
“Solid  South”  by  the  capture  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  New  York  State  Harrison’s  plurity 
will  be  about  12,000;  while,  Hill,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor,  carried  the  State  by 
about  20,000  majority.  The  betting  during 
the  campaign  was  the  heaviest  ever  known, 
and  several  million  dollars  must  change  hands 
on  the  result.  The  odds  were  generally  in 
favor  of  Cleveland,  ranging  from  $100  to  $50 
at  the  outset  to  $100  to  $90  towards  the  close, 
though  a  large  number  of  bets  were  made  on 
even  terms.  A  great  number  of  ridiculous 
performances  are  now  being  accomplished  by 
Democrats  all  over  the  country  as  penalties 
for  defeat.  The  multitude  of  men  who  ap¬ 
pear  with  new  hats  is  equaled  only  by  the 
multitude  of  women  who  appear  with  new 
bonnets  at  Easter.  There  were  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fracases  on  election  day,  and  a  few 
murders,  but  on  the  whole,  the  election  passed 
off  more  quietly  and  peaceably  than  it  could 
have  done  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe, 
taking  the  amo  jut  of  population  into  account. 
Claims  of  bribery  are  loud  on  all  sides;  but  no 
doubt  the  election  was  an  average  fair  one. . . . 

. . .  .Lord  Sackville,  Cleveland’s  “Burchard”,  is 
about  64,  and  has  been  getting  $50,000  a  year 
while  in  Washington.  He  is  small,  thin, 
and  straight;  brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  Earl  of  Derby,  Liberal-Unionist 
supporters  of  Premier  Salisbury,  hence  his 
tender  treatment  by  the  latter.  He  still  re¬ 
mains  at  Washington  in  an  unofficial  capa¬ 
city,  but  will  soon  go  away  either  on  a  visit 
to  Canada,  or  his  return  home.  (His  suc¬ 
cessor,  temporarily,  is  Michael  Henry  Her¬ 
bert.  Charge  d’  Affaires,  at  Washington,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  hope  that  he  will  be 
made.permanent  British  Minister  to  this  coun¬ 


try.  He  is  about  31  years  old,  is  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  son  of 
Sidney  Herbert,  the  first  Lord  Herbert  of 
Lea,  who  was  British  Secretary  of  War  at 
the  opening  of  our  Civil  War.  Mr.  Herbert 
has  been  Under-Secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
service  for  some  time.  His  mother,  a  greatly 
respected  lady  “at  home”  where  the  family 
is  widely  connected,  is  now  in  this  country 
where  she  is  about  to  start  charitable  work  in 
the  South.  No  international  trouble  is  likely  to 
arise  from  the  late  embroglio;  but  English 
“jingoism”  feels  very  bitter  towards  the 
Yankees  who  dared  to  “bounce”  Britain’s 

representative — and  a  lord  at  that . 

Herschel  Haines,  while  attempting  to  drive 
across  the  New  York  Central  tracks  at  Mace- 
don,  Thursday  afternoon,  was  struck  by  a 
flyer  and  instantly  killed,  with  both  horses. . . 

. Amercian  capital  and  enterprise  have 

taken  such  hold  in  the  development  of  Mexico 
that  a  New  York  syndicate  will  in  February 
open  a  bank  in  the  city  of  Mexico  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $3,500.00.  It  will  be  called  the  Inter¬ 
national  and  Mortgage  bank  of  Mexico . 

. The  Chicago  Chief  of  Police  has  refused 

a  permit  for  a  parade  of  Anarchists  on  next 
Sunday,  the  anniversary  of  the  hanging  of 

Engel,  Fischer,  Parsons  and  Spies . 

Axworthy,  the  defaultering  treasurer  of 
Cleveland,  has  written  to  a  friend  in  that 
city  saying  that  he  will  soon  return  and 

square  all  his  accounts . General  Butler 

who  did  some  good  talking  for  Harrison  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign,  is  seventy  years  of  age,  and 

he  looks  it . A  terrible  fire  raged  around 

Jackson,  Minn,  last  week.  Much  property 
was  destroyed  and  five  persons  were  burned 

to  death .  All  the  miners  in  western 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  received  an  advance 

of  five  per  cent,  last  week . 

Some  50,000  Knights  of  Labor  miners  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  are  planning  to  de¬ 
sert  the  order  and  form  a  federation  of 
miners.  This  drives  Mr.  Powderly  to  write 
an  appeal,  almost  frantic  in  its  tones,  offering 
to  do  pretty  much  anything  to  keep  them 

with  him . Sir  John  Macdonald,  the 

Canadian  Premier,  proclaims  “Canada  for 
the  Canadians;”  praises  the  “splendid  cli¬ 
mate;”  refuses  to  sell  his  “heritage  for  a  mess 
of  pottage;”  is  “opposed  to  annexation  on  any 
terms,  whether  it  is  in  plain  terms  or  dis¬ 
guised  under  the  form  of  commercial  union 
or  unrestricted  reciprocity.” .  The  Mor¬ 

mon  press  is  very  bitter  on  Gov.  West  in 
consequence  of  his  annual  report  declaring 
that  Utah  Statehood  is  out  of  the  question  for 

the  present . Viroqua,  princess  of  the 

Mohawks,  wants  to  raise  $3,000,000  for  an 
Indian  college  at  Washington,  for  whose  es¬ 
tablishment  the  eccentric  Col.  Jaques,  now  of 
London,  has  premised  $l,00d,000  on  condition 

that  the  other  two  are  got . The  late 

John  Guy  Vassar’s  will  makes  public  bequests 
amounting  to  $689,000,  among  them  being 
Vassar  College,  $130,000;  Vassar  Brothers’ 
Hospital,  $252,000;  John  Gay  Vassar’s  Home 
for  Orphans,  $100,000.  These  three  in¬ 
stitutions  are  the  residuary  legatees . 

. .  David  Hostetter,  the  noted  patent- 
medicine  man  and  capitalist,  died  at  New 

York  of  Bright’s  disease  Monday . 

..The  National  Exposition  which  opened  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  this  week,  promises  to  rival 
anything  of  the  kind  held  in  the  Southern 
States  except  the  World’s  Exposition  at  New 
Orleans.  Northern  manufacturers  will  be 

well  represented . The  steam  whaler 

Thrasher  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from  the 
Artie  last  week  and  brought  information  that 
the  13  whalers  with  their  crews  of  about  500 
men  which  were  caught  in  the  ice  pack  the 
last  of  September  are  safely  out  of  the  ice 
and  on  their  way  to  the  whaling  rendezvous. 

.  The  situation  at  the  Portage  crossing 

of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  in  Manitoba 
is  one  of  armed  defiance,  but  there  is  little 
prospect  of  a  fight  between  the  railway  and 
provincial  forces. — at  least  not  until  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  at  Ottawa  has  passed  upon  the 
injunction  restraining  the  Red  River  road 
from  crossing  the  tracks  of  the  Canadian 

Pacific . A  wonderful  water-fall  has 

been  discovered  by  a  hunting  party  on  Rifle 
Creek  25  miles  from  Glenwood  Springs,  Col. 
The  stream  spreads  out  to  a  width  of  300  feet 
at  the  brink,  and  the  water  glides  over 
the  rocky  edge,  spreading  out  into  a  thin 
sheet  as  it  falls  a  distance  of  150  feet 

to  the  bottom  of  the  canon .  .... 

It  is  announced  that  Sir  Terence  O’Brien, 
Governor  of  Heligoland,  will  succeed  Mr. 

Blake  as  Governor  of  Newfoundland . 

President  Strong,  of  the  Sante  Fd  system, 
has  announced  a  10-per  cent,  cut  in  wages, 
and  set  the  example  by  reducing  his  own 

salary  25  per  cent  . The  United  States 

Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  Texas 
license  tax  on  commercial  travellers  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional . An  English  syndicate 

is  reported  buying  up  American  breweries. . . 

. The  women  assistants  in  the  public 

schools  of  New  York  have  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  the  School  Commission 
to  fix  the  minimum  yearly  salary  of  primary 
and  grammar  grade  teachers  of  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience  at  $750.  In  Philadelphia,  according 
to  the  schedule  of  1886,  the  maximum  yearly 
salary  for  primary  and  secondary  assistants 
is  $470,  while  the  minimum  is  $320,  or  but 
little  more  than  six  dollars  a  week.  The 
highest  salary  paid  a  secondary  grade  princi¬ 
pal  under  the  schedule  without  the  supervis¬ 
ing  principal’s  additional  salary,  is  only  $600 
or  $150  less  than  is  now  demanded  by  New 

York  assistants .  The  San  Antonio 

International  Fair  and  Exposition  will  be 
started  by  telegraphic  signal  from  the  City 
of  Mexico  by  President  Diaz  on  November  13, 
at  noon.  Enthusiastic  interest  is  taken  m 
the  affair  throughout  the  whole  of 
Mexico,  as  the  Mexican  exhibits  will 
be  comprehensive.  The  buildings  are 
rapidly  approaching  completion . 


A  Convincing  Succession. 

Time  is  valuable  to  us  and  we  conclude  that 
for  your  purposes,  it  is  precious  to  you :  so  a- 
part  from  tedious  prelude  which  might  dis¬ 
tract  your  attention  from  some  important 
subject  matter,  we  briefly  call  attention  to  the 


following  convicing  combination  of  evidence 
in  regard  to  Compound  Oxygen. 

Under  date  of  Dec.  1, 1887.,  Mr.  N.  G.  Osteen 
Proprietor  of  Watchman  and  Southerner ,  S. 
C.  writes:  “  I  have  used  the  Compound  Oxygen 
home  treatment  from  Drs. Starkey  &  Palen, 
as  a  revitalizer,  and  have  experienced  marked 
benefit  from  it.” 

On  Ma  rch  18,  1888,  Mr.  Osteen,  among  other 
things,  writes,  “Your  medicine  is  getting  up  a 
reputation  in  this  vicinity  from  the  good  it 
has  done  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Witherspoon.” 

Referring  to  our  files,  we  find  the  following 
hearty  testimony  from  the  gentleman  named 
by  Mr.  Osteen  in  the  above  extract. 

Sumter,  S.  C. ,  March  24,  1888. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:  For  eight  months 
I  had  been  a  sufferer  from  diarrhoea  and  dys¬ 
entery.  I  commenced  the  use  of  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  and  experienced  the  happiest 
results. 

I  honestly  believe  that  had  I  not  used  it  just 
then,  I  certainly  would  have  died.  Under 
God  I  owe  my  life  to  your  treatment.  I  un¬ 
hesitatingly  recommend  it  to  all  who  may  be 
suffering  in  like  manner  with  myself. 

Very  gratefully,  C.  L.  Witherspoon. 

We  publish  a  brochure  of  200  pages,  regard¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  Compound  Oxygen  on  inva¬ 
lids  suffering  from  consumption,  asthma,  bron¬ 
chitis,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  hay  fever,  headache, 
debility,  rheumatism,  neuralgia;  all  chronic 
and  nervous  disorders.  It  will  be  sent,  free  of 
cnarge,  to  any  one  addressing  Drs.  Btarkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
331  Montgomery  St., San  Francisco,  Cal.  — Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  November,  10,  1888. 

In  England  the  trial  of  the  alleged  Irish 
criminal  agitators  has  been  going  on  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  before  the  special  commission  of 
three  judges  created  for  the  purpose.  Sixty- 
four  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  and  a  large 
number  of  other  notabilities  have  been  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  Times,  and  the  Ladies’  League 
has  been  added  to  the  Land  League  as  a  crim¬ 
inal  organization.  The  Times,  an  alias  for 
the  Government,  is  still  bringing  forward  wit¬ 
nesses,  who  give  testimony  regarding  outrages 
in  Ireland  which  they  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  instigation  of  the  Land  League  which 
was  controlled  by  the  defendants.  On  cross- 
examination  most  of  these  own  that  the  “  In¬ 
visibles, ”  “Fenians,”  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  favoring  violence  have  been  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  League  ;  that  the  outrages 
were  really  the  results  of  distress  produced 
by  rack-rents  and  other  forms  of  oppression, 
and  that  the  real  leaders  of  the  League  coun¬ 
seled  moderation.  It  is  asserted  that  all  the 
dynamiters  in  prison  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  approached  by  emissaries  of  the 
Times,  who  informed  them  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  grant  them  liberty  if  they  would 
give  testimony  for  the  Times  before  the 
Parnell  commission.  The  prisoners  refused 
to  accept  freedom  at  such  a  price. 

The  trial  is  expected  to  drag  on  till  about 
March.  The  expenses  must  be  enormous  and 
about  $75,000  have  been  already  collected  here 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  in  the 
British  colonies  towards  the  outlay  by  the 
Parnellities  which  is  expected  to  reach  up¬ 
wards  of  $200,000.  Parnell  has  brought  a  libel 
suit  against  the  Times  before  a  Scotch  court 
in  Edinburg,  and  the  judge  has  just  decided 
that  the  court  has  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 
Last  week  a  large  number  of  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  were  held  in  England,  and  the  two  great 
parties  gained  and  lost  many  seats.  Tories 
gained  54  and  the  Gladstomans  gained  69. 
This  is  well  up  to  the  percentage  of  Liberal 
gains  shown  in  recent  popular  votes.  An 
enormous  Liberal  meeting  of  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  has  just  been 
held  at  Birmingham.  Gladstone  predicted 
victory  for  Home  Rule,  said  he  would  lead 
the  cause  so  long  as  he  remained  in  public 
life,  and  then  that  it  was  bound  to  succeed  as 
the  whole  Liberal  Party  had  adopted  it. 
There  is  much  agricultural  and  industrial 
distress,  manifested  by  much  grumbling  and 
frequent  strikes  which  generally  fail  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Parliament  met  yesterday,  and  a  good 
deal  of  general  legislation  is  expected  to  be 
brought  before  it. 

Probably  the  most  serious  danger  to  Repub¬ 
lican  France  is  its  terrible  indebtedness.  The 
public  debt  is  about  $6,400,000,000,  and  there 
is  an  annual  deficit  of  about  $100,000,000,  so 
that  the  debt  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Since  the  German  war,  $1,500,000,000  have 
been  spent  on  public  works,  most  of  it  waste- 
fully  to  please  the  constituencies.  The  Min¬ 
ister  of  War  asks  for  the  current  year  918,- 
000,000  francs  of  which  220,000,000  have  already 
been  given.  The  Minister  after  a  recent  tour 
in  the  southeast  of  the  country,  insists  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  spend  $200,000,000  more 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  eastern  fron¬ 
tier  against  a  possible  German  invasion.  At 
present  great  trouble  is  caused  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  influx  of  foreign  laborers,  artizaus,  etc  , 
etc.,  especially  from  Germany  and  Italy.  These 
work  for  less  than  the  natives  are  willing  to 
take,  and  the  latter  are  extremely  discon¬ 
tented.  The  Government  proposes  to  compel 
all  resident  foreigners  to  register  tneir  names, 
and  to  pay  an  income  tax  for  the  portion  of 
their  incomes  spent  or  collected  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  likely  to  keep  away  a  good  many 
visitors  from  the  great  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  which  opens  at  Paris,  on  May  5,  1889,  clos¬ 
ing  on  October  31.  TheU.  S.  Congress  has  ap¬ 
propriated  $250,000  for  an  American  exhibit 
at  this  show.  A  revision  of  the  present  Con¬ 
stitution,  as  urged  by  Boulanger,  is  now  cer¬ 
tain,  the  parliamentary  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  matter ,  having  just  decided  by 
a  vote  of  six  to  four  in  favor  of  a  revision  by 
a  specially  convoked  Constituent  Assembly. 
One  of  the  most  important  objects  sought  is  to 
give  Ministers  a  certain  tenure  of  office,  so 


that  their  position  will  not  be,  to  the  same 
extent  as  now,  affected  by  votes  of  the 
Chambers.  The  President  is  also  given  the 
right  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Hitherto,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  the  changes  in  Ministries  have  been 
exceedingly  frequent,  their  average  duration 
having  been  only  about  eight  months,  and,  as 
experience  has  shown,  the  Chambers,  through 
their  control  over  the  Ministries,  can  force 
the  President  from  office  before  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  term.  Preparations  for  war  are 
still  unremitting.  New  defences  are  being 
built,  and  old  ones  strengthened.  The 
army  and  navy  are  constantly  kept  ready 
for  action.  Improved  large  and  small  arms 
are  turned  out  night  and  day.  The  whole 
nation  realizes  that  the  next  war  will  be  a 
life-and-death  struggle.  Meanwhile  Paris  has 
lost  more  of  its  gaity;  and  France  is  still  the 
light-hearted  nation. 

Direct  news  of  Henry  M  Stanly  has  been 
received  through  the  Zanzibar  traders.  From 
this  it  appears  that  he  was  in  good  health  at 
the  end  of  last  November,  contrary  to  pre¬ 
vious  reports. 

The  slave  trade  is  still  carried  on  to  a  fear¬ 
ful  extent  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and  along 
the  coast.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany 
and  Portugal  are  to  send  a  combined  fleet  to 
the  coast  of  Zanzibar  to  blockade  the  ports 
in  order  to  suppress  the  trade  there.  Efforts 
will  also  be  made  to  check  it  in  other  places. 
Bad  as  the  trade  itself  is,  the  horrors  perpe¬ 
trated  in  capturing  slaves  are  still  worse. 
The  Pope  has  contributed  $60,000  towards  the 
good  work. 

The  betrothal  of  the  Prince  of  Naples  to 
Princess  Clementine,  of  Belgium,  will  be  an 
nounced  shortly. 

- »  ♦  ♦ - 

“I  want  to  thank  you,”  writes  a  young  man 
to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  “for 
placing  me  in  a  position  by  which  I  am  enabled 
to  make  money  faster  than  I  ever  did  before.’ 
This  is  but  a  sample  extract  of  the  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  received  by  the  above  firm. — 
Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  November  10,  1888. 

We  have  just  received  from  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  the  earnest  and  active  Secretary  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  farmers’  institutes  in  the  Empire 
State  during  the  winter: 


Place  County  Date 

Lowville . Lewis  Nov.  19-20  1888 

Herkimer . Herkimer  "  21  22 

Waterville . Oneida  “  23-24 

Mexico . Oswego  “  26-27 

Cambridge . Washington  Dec.  8-4 

Catskill . Greene  “  5-« 

Newburgh . Orange  “  J-8 

Watertown . Jefferson  “  14-15 

Cortland . Cortland  “  17-18 

Norwich . Chenango  “  19  20 

Binghamton  _ Broome  “  21-22 

Sherman  . Chautauqua  “  27-28 

Sandy  Hill . Washington  Jan.  3-4  1889 

Rawlings  . Dutchess  "  7  8 

Coblesklll . Schoharie  “  9-10 

Delhi . Delaware  “  11-12 

Albany  . Albany,  w’h  an’l  m’t’g  “  16-19 

Lockport . Niagara  '*  21-22 

Canandaigua.  ...Ontario  “  25-26 

Batavia . Genesee  “  28  29 

East  Aurora . Erie  “  30  31 

Auburn . Cayuga  Feb.  4-5 

Ithaca . Tompkins  **  6-7 

Geneva . Ontario  “  8-9 

Genesco . Livingston  “  12-13 

Broekport . Monroe  “  14  15 

Warsaw . Wyoming  “  18-19 

Randolph . Cattaraugus  “  20-21 

Fredonla . Chuatauqua  “  22-23 

Watkins  .  ..Schuyler  '*  26-27 

Friendship . Alleuany  “  28  Mch. 

Bath  . Steuben  Mch.  4-5 

Elmira . Chemung  *•  6-7 

Lyons . Wayne  “  8-9 

Monticello . Sullivan  11 12 

Jamaica  . Queens  “  13-14 

Johnstown . Fulton  15  16 


Although  two  of  the  Minneapolis  Mills  were 
idle  last  week  the  flour  output  was  150,000 
barrels.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  barrels. 
The  barrel  question  is  becoming  a  serious 
one.  With  very  little  or  no  export  trade, 
the  mills  have  packed  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  product  in  wood,  and  it  is  get¬ 
ting  so  the  coopers  cannot  make  packages 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  The  mills  in 
operation  are  running  strong  and  getting  out 
all  the  flour  they  can,  in  anticipation  of  the 
early  close  of  navigation.  Old  wheat  is  now 
practically  exhausted,  but  the  flour  made 
from  the  new  crop  is  usually  very  strong  and 

fully  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years . 

...  .The  amount  of  sorghum  sugar  that  will 
be  turned  out  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  this  sea¬ 
son,  will  be  between  400,000  and  500,000 
ounds,  and  the  capacity  of  the  works  will 
e  increased  to  about  800,000  pounds  by  an¬ 
other  season,  and  a  refinery  will  probably  be 
put  up  in  connection  with  a  new  factory 
which  will  be  built  near  that  city.  Con¬ 
tracts  have  already  been  made  for  3,000 

acres  of  cane  for  next  season . . 

One  of  the  latest  Chicago  reports  is  that  Ar¬ 
mour  has  been  the  real  engineer  of  the  recent 
wheat  operations  in  that  market,  which  have 
been  credited  to  “Old  Hutch.,”  the  latter 
merely  acting  as  agent. 

The  Italian  maize  crop  this  season  is  offici¬ 
ally  estimated  at  66,000,000  bushels,  compared 
with  84,5  00,000  bushels  considered  an  average 
crop. 

The  raisin  crop  of  California  this  season  is 
estimated  at  30,000,000  pounds,  and  is  in  good 
demand. 

The  San  Francisco  Daily  News  states  that  the 
present  wheat  crop  of  California  will  yield 
30,000,000  bushels  for  export,  while  there  were 
carried  over  from  last  year  7,300,000  bushels, 
making  a  total  surplus  for  shipment  of  37,- 

300,000  bushels . The  legislature  of 

Louisiana  has  recommended  that  its  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  ask  for  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $100,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
sugar-work  school  in  tnat  State,  and  for  ex¬ 
periments  with  processes  and  apparatus  for 
sugar-cane,  sorghum,  and  beet-sugar— $30,000 
to  be  expended  for  the  testing  of  certain  dif¬ 
fusion  patents,  etc . The  Vermont 

legislature  has  just  passed  a  bill  prohibiting 


“Herbrand  ”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies. — Adv 


tbe  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  in 

that  State.  . The  citizens  of  Dijon, 

boast  that  they  have  the  oldest  poplar 
in  France,  but  just  how  old  it  is  no  one 
knows.  It  is  122  feet  high,  45  feet  in  circum- 
frrence  at  the  base,  and  23  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference  15  feet  from  the  base . 

There  are  over  300,000  bee- keepers  in  Amer¬ 
ica . . . The  report  of  the  French 

*  Commission  des  Haras”  upon  the  work  of 
the  past  year  states  that  118,344  mares  of  all 
breeds  were  served  during  1*87  by  the  2,500 
stallions  left  at  the  22  government  depots,  and 
that  58,953  were  served  by  1,240  private  stal¬ 
lions  with  certificates  of  soundness,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  services  being  48  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  47  for  the  private  stallions . 

.  The  summer  packing  season  ended  with  a 
deficit  of  540,000  hogs  as  compared  with  last 

year . Ventura  county,  California, 

has  a  field  of  6,000  acres  in  beans . 

Owing  to  the  glut  of  American  apples,  Eng¬ 
lish  orchardists  complain  that  they  cannot 
sell  their  fruit  at  profitable  figures,  and  a  vil¬ 
ification  of  American  apples  has  begun . 


Saturday,  November  10,  1888. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  estimates  the 
peanut  crop  of  this  year  at  2,600  000  bushels, 
against  3,780,000  bushels  in  1887.  The  total 
consumption  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1888, 
was  3,762,950  bushels;  on  hand  at  that  date 
from  crop  of  1887,  589,875  bushels,  making  a 
total  supply  of  only  3,189,875  bushels  for  the 
current  year. 

The  political  excitement,  which  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  everything  in  the  Northwest  during 
the  last  fourteen  days,  has  caused  farmers  to 
neglect  their  work.  O  f  course,  the  crops  grow, 
but  they  do  not  move  out  of  farmers’  hands, 
and  the  corn  crop,  too,  so  far  as  its  gathering 
is  concerned,  stands  still. 

Corn  is  green  and  uncured,  and  what  little 
has  been  gathered  spoils  with  weather  like  the 
present.  Winter  wheat,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  gained  ground  decidedly,  but  it  is  yet  late 
and  backward. 

The  Maik  Lane  express,  in  its  review  of  the 
British  grain  trade  says:  The  young  wheats 
above  ground  show  a  full  plant.  Sound 
parcels  of  native  wheat  are  Od  to  Is  dearer 
per  quarter;  damp  parcels  are  6d  to  Is  lower. 
The  sales  of  English  wheat  during  the  week 
were  61,912  quarters  at  32s  3d,  against  66,807 
quarters  at  30s  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  The  present  price  is  at  the 
rate  of  97X  cts.  per  bushel  or  4j^  cts.  per 
bushel  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Flour  is 
quiet  and  steadier.  The  off-coast  wheat  supply 
is  restricted.  The  sales  show  that  42s  to 
42s  3d  have  been  paid  tor  Australian;  42s  9d 
for  Californian,  and  63s  6d  for  Oregonian. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  Yohk,  Saturday,  November  10, 1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas 

Ordinary .  6%  6%  . 

Btrlct  Ordinary .  7*4  7%  . 

Good  Ordinary . 8  5-10  8  7-16  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  8  13-16  8  15-16  . 

Low  Middling .  9%  9%  . 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9%  994  . 

Middling .  9%  10  . 

Good  Middling . 10  3-16  10  5-16  . 

Strict  Good  Middling.  .10  7-16  10  0-16  . 

Middling  Fair . 10  13-16  :o  15-16  . 

Fair .  .117-16  119-16 


STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 6  11-16  I  Low  Middling .  8  7-16 

StrlctGoodOrd . 7%  |  Middling  .  9  5-16 

Foultby-Livk-FowIb,  near-by,  per  Ik, 1094011c; fowls 
Western,  per  It,  10@llc  •  roosters,  per  ib ,  6@7c;  tur¬ 
keys,  per  Ib  9@llc;  ducks,  western,  per  pair,  60&80c; 
geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  40@1  65;  chickens;  spring, 
per  lb.  10@llc. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  choice,  per  ft.  li@i6c; 
do,  poor  to  good,  6@12c;  Fowls,  western,  9<s  He;  Squabs 
white,  per  (loz,  $3  50®. $3  75;  do,  dark,  do,  $2  25®  $2  50; 
chickens.  Philadelphia  spring,  lSigJOc;  do  western  do, 
10®1294e;  ducks,  spring,  per  lb,  9@20c;  do,  9®  0c. 

game.— Woodcock,  per  pair,  si:  Partridges,  per 
pair,  50c®  $  I  00;  Wild  Ducks,  Canvas  back,  per  pair, 
S2  75@$3  00;  do,  Red  Head,  do,  75e@$l  00;  Grouse,  do, 
60® 90c;  Wild  Ducks,  Mallard,  do,  75®—;  do,  Teal,  do, 
40@— c;  Quail,  per  doz.,  $1  50@$2  75. 

hops.— State,  new,  best,  28®— c; dodo,  prime, 250  26c; 
do,  low  grades,  23@2lc;  do  do,  1887,  best  15®  17  ;  do  do 
do,  fair  and  good  lots,  13@14c;  do  do,  common,  l2@13c; 
do  do.  old,  — ®— c;  do,  California,  new,  26@28o;  do  do, 
best,  old,  14@15c;  do  do,  good,  I2@13c;  do  do,  *001111011, 
8®  11c. 

Hay  and  Straw.-  Choice  Timothy,  90095c  ;  do  good 
do,  75@85c;  do  medium,  65@70c  ;  shipping,  60®— c;  do, 
Clover,  mixed,  55®b5c.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  80@85c; 
short  do,  55® 60;  oat, 45® 50. 

Beans.— Marrows,  new,  $2  50@— ;  new  mediums, 
choice,  $2  P5®2 10;  pea,  $2®— :  red  kidneys,  $2  50®—; 
white  Sidneys,  choice,  — 0— ;  foreign,  mediums,  $1  35 
@1  55;  California  Lima,  $3  00@$3  05;  green  peas,  new, 
$1  55. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy  hand-picked 
quoted  at  594@594e,  and  farmers’  grados  at  4%®4>£c. 

Chestnuts  quoted  at  SI  50@*2  50  per  bushel. 

Hickory  Nuts  quoted  at  $1  50@$2  per  bushel. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.-  Long  Island,  per  bbl, $1000 
$1  70;  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  $1  25®$  - ;  State,  per  bbl, 
$1 00*  $1  65;  Sweets,  per  bbl, 81  2502  25.  State  Onions, 
Orange  county  red,  per  bbl,  SI  0<)@1  25;  Cabbages,  Long 
Island,  per  1  (Ml,  $2  00® 3  00;  Onions,  Connecticut,  red 
per  bbl.  SI  40@$1  50;  do  do,  white,  per  bbl.  S2  75088  25; 
do  do,  yellow,  per  bbl.  $1  50®—;  do  State,  do,  do,  $1  50 
®-.  Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl,  65@7oc.  Cauliflower, 
per  bbl.  50c® .  1  50. 

Fruit8.—Fre8h.— Apples,  Pippin,  per  bbl,  *1  50082; 
do,  King,  do,  $1  75082  25;  do  Snow,  do,  $2  00082  50; 
do,  Baldwin,  81  00@1  50;  do,  Greening,  $1  25@$1  75;  do, 


common,  $1  15081  40.  Pears,  Ducliess,  per  bbl,  84  00 
@4  50  ;  Bartlett. per  box.  $2  00@$3  50;  do,  common  per 
bbl,  S250@$3  00;  do,  Virgalleu,  per,  bbl,  $4  00® $5  00; 
do  Sheldon,  do,  *5  00«$6  00;  do,  per  keg,  $2  00®$2  75; 
do,  Beurre  d’Anjou.  per  bbl.  84 150  a  5  50;  do,  Keiffer, 
83  50®4  50:  Grapes,  Delaware,  per  lb,  4®  6c  ;  do,  Ca¬ 
tawba,  do.  3®4;  do,  Concord,  2®4c  ;  do.Niagara,  4® 
6e.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  to  fancy  per  bbl, 
$7  25® 8  00;  do  do,  fair,  per  bbl, 86  50,®  87  00:  do  do;  per 
crate,  $2  25®  2  65;  do  Jersey,  do,  *1  5002  00.  Quinces, 
per  bbl,  80  75®8i  50.  Florida  Oranges,  best,  pi  r  box, 
$2  50® S3  W;  do,  good  lots,  $1  50@$2  00;  do  lemons,  best, 
$8  50® $4  50;  do  common,  per  box,  $1  00®$2  00. 

Domestic  Dried.— Apples,  evaporated,  new,  choice 
to  fancy,  694@8c;  do  do,  old,  5®7c;  do  do,  new,  com¬ 
mon  to  prime,  594  0694c;  do  sliced,  new,  4@  594c ;  do, 
quarters,  choice,  5@594c;  do,  coarse  cut,4@494c.  Cher¬ 
ries,  new,  13®  15c.  Raspberries,  new,  20@2294c.  Black¬ 
berries,  594®j594c.  HucKleberries,  I2@l8c.  ~  Peaches, 
Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  17@21c;  do  do  do,  un¬ 
peeled,  8®i994c;  do,  North  Carolina,  sun-dried,  peeled, 
9®12c.  Plums,  79$c. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

N ew  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— New  mess. 16  00®  16 
50  short  clear,  1700@$18  00,  Extra  Prime  mess,  $15  00: 
prime  do,  $15@15  50,  and  family  mess,  $17  00018 00. 
Beef— India  Mess,  in  tierces,  *19023  Extra  Mess,  n 
barrels  *7  500800;  Packet,  $9  59@$9  75per  bbl,  and 
8180813  50  in  tierces;  Plate.  *9  50010  00;  Family  at  $10 
@810  50.  Hams -813  00®$13  50,  Winter  packing.  Cut 
Meats.-  Quoted  12  lb  average.  Bellies,  994c  ;  Pickled 
Hams,  9J4@l0c ;  pickled  Shoulders.  9c ;  Smoked 
shoulders  at  994c:  do  Hams,  1294c.  Dressed  Hogs. — 
City,  heavy  to  light,  7%@794c.  Lard. -October,  $9  40; 
November,  $8  84@$8  85;  City  steam,  $9  25;  refined 
quoted  $8  85  for  Continent,  $10.25  for  So.  America. 

Boston.— Provisions  firm  and  steady.  New  Mess 
Pork,  $16  75@$17  00;  Old  Mess  Pork,  $16  00®  $16  25;  Ex¬ 
tra  Prime,  new,  $15  75@$17  00  Lard,  $9  75@$10  50. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— provisions.  Potatoes  steady; 
Early  Rose,  45@50c  per  bush.;  Burbanks  and  While 
Star  ,  35@43c.  Provisions  were  steady,  In  moderate 
demand.  Beef.— City  ratnlly,  per  bbi  $10  Oil;  dodo, 
packets,  $9  50;  smoked  beef.  11@12c;  beef  hams,  S14  00 
15.PORK.— Mess,  $17  00@$17  50;  do  Prime  Mess,  new,  $16 
50;  do,  family,  $18  0o®18  50:  Hams,  smoked,  per  lb, 
129401394c  do,  S.  P.,  cured  In  tierces,  1101194c;  do 
dodo,  in  salt,  1094c;  sides,  clear  ribbed. smoked,  l’c; 
shoulders,  In  dry  salt  and  fully  cured,  10c  :  do,  do, 
smoked,  10c;  Shoulders,  pickle  cured,  994c  ;  do  do 
smoked,  10@109$c;  bellies,  In  pickle.  1094@llc  ;  do 
breakfast  bacon,  1194@1294c  LARD.-Steady;  City  re¬ 
fined,  1094;  do  steam,  1001094c;  butchers’  loose, 

694c. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.—  $14  75,  Lard.- $8  20  per 
10U  lbs ;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  60 ;  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed.  $8  00®$8  25;  short  clear  sides, 
boxed,  $8  1294@$8  25. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.- Creamery  State,  best,26@— c; 

Elgin,  best,  27c;  Western,  best,  26@ -  Western 

prime,  22®24;  Western,  good,  I9@21  ;  West¬ 
ern.  June,  good  to  best,  16021;  State  dairy,  hulf- 
llrklns  tubs  best,  24@25  ;  half  firkins,  tubs,  prime,  21® 
22;  half  firkins,  tubs,  flne(lT@2U:  Welsh  tubs,  fine,‘21@ 
28:  Welsh  tubs,  good,  18@20 ;  firkins,  best.  21®—:  do, 
prime,  19020 ;  do,  fine,  16@18.  Western— Imitation 
creamery:  best  20  -22  :  do  do,  fine,  16018:  Western 
dairy,  line,  16018;  do,  fair,  13014;  do  poor,  1294-.  do 
factory,  fresh,  best,  13*4014;  do  do,  good,  13®—;  do  do, 
poor,  11^012*4.  do  do,  June,  13®  1494. 

Cheese— State  factory,  fancy,  white,  1094®1094  :  do 
do,  colored,  1094011;  do  do.  fine,  1001094:  do  do,  fair 
and  good,  9 9}4;  Ohio' flat,  prime,  0®10*4;  do,  good, 
9@9£4;  skims,  light.  79408 ;  do,  medium,  6*40694;  do, 
full,  1940294- 

Eggs,— Near-by,  fresh,  2102496:  Canadian,  fresh,  23*4 
@24c:  do,  lee  house,  2216028c-  Western,  best,  24»24*4e- 
do,  lee  house,  22@23c;  limed,  19@1994c. 

Philadelphia.- Butter  steady.  Pennsylvania  cream- 
ery  extra,  at  6c;  Western  creamery,  extra  at  1694®  17c, 
B.  C.  am*  N  Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
14@15c,  packing  butter.  11®  12c.  Eggs —Were  firm 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  25c:  Western  firsts.  18fr  19*4c; 
Cheese-  steady;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream,  at 
9®994c  Ohio  flats  choice.  8*40;  do.  fair  to  prime,  7*4®8c. 

Boston.— Butter  firm;  Western  extra  Creamerv,  250 
26c  ;  Eastern  extra  Creamery,  25c.  Cheese  steady. 
Eggs  steady;  Eastern  extras  22c:  Michigan  extras  20 >4 
@2ic;  Western  firsts  at  19c. 

Chicago,  III  —  Butter.- On  the  Produce  Exchange 
to  day  the  butter  market  was  nrm  and  steady ;  Elgin 
creamery,  26027c;  choice  choice  Western,  28®»25c. 
choice  dahy,  19®22c;  common  to  fair,  14@17e.  Eggs 
steady  at  19®20c. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 


Red,  $1 1(I94@1  UJ4;  No,  4  Red,  $1;  No.  3,  Red,  Si  05; 
No.  2  Red,  81  11®1 1194:  elevator,  $1  12@1  1294,  deliv 
ered;  $1  11941  1294  f.  o,  b  ,  nominal.  No  2  Chicago, 
81  1294;  tlo,  Milwaukee,  $1  0694;  do  November,  $1  19%® 
$1  1394,  closing  at  $1,1094;  do.  December.  $1  12@1  15; 
closing  at  $1  1294.  do  May,  $1  1894@1  2194.  closing  at 
$1  I894.  Rye.— Unchanged  in  price  and  dull.  Western 
68070c:  State,  90a72c.  Barley.- Sales,  25,000  bu.  Un¬ 
graded  Canada,  private  terms;  80,000  bu,  Extra  No,  2, 
0@9O94c-  Barley  Malt.— Dull  and  somewhat  nomi 
al.  Cohn.— sales  1,752.000  bushels  future,  234,000 
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bushels  spot  and  arrive.  Including  ungraded  mixed  at 
49940  50c.;  No.  2  at  48940  4994c;  store  and  elevator,  49 
@50c  afloat;  No.  2  While  at  4994@50  ;  No.  2  November, 
47940  4894c,  closing  at  4894c;  do  December,  4894® 4994c, 
closing  at  4894c;  January,  47%®48%e  closing  at  4774c; 
do  May,  47%@i894c,  closing  at  47%.  Oats.— sales,  185,- 
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SO® 39c;  No.  2  November.  30c,  closing  at  3(>c;  do  Decem¬ 
ber,  8l@3194c,  closing  at  3194c,  closing  at  31c;  do  Janu¬ 
ary,  32@3.'94c,  closing  at  32c;  do  May,  closing  at  34%c, 
Feed.— In  light  demand  40  lb,  75@85c  ;  60ft,  7294@80c; 
80  lb,  80@90c;  100  Ib,  92940S1 :  sharps,  $1  05@$1  15,  Rye 
Feed,  9»@95c 


Philadelphia,  Pa. -Wheat— Ungraded  White  In 
special  bln  in  20th  st  elevator  109c;  Ungraded  Long- 
berry  Red  do  114c;  No,  2  Red  for  November  108010894c; 
do  December  109940110c;  do  January  lll94@112e.  do 
February  11394®  U4c.  Rye  In  fair  demand  and  steady 
at  67c  per  bush,  for  No.  2  Pennsylvania.  Corn— No.  3 
High  Mixed  In  20-st.  elevator  :‘>0c;  No.  2  Mixed  In  20th- 
st.  elevaior  and  grain  depot  51e;  do  on  track  5t@5194c; 
No.  2  Mixed  for  November  4994@5094c;  do  December 
46>4«i47c;  do  January  4i>94«47c;  do  February  4694® 47c. 
Oats  No.  2  Mixed  29c;  Rejected  White  27c;  Ungraded 
White  31t4®82c;  No  8  White  30c;  No.  2  White  33c; 
futures  were  quiet  but  stronger;  No.  2  White  for  No¬ 
vember  3294033c;  do  for  December  3394034c;  do  for 
January  34*6®84%c:  do  February  3494®35*4c. 

Chicago,  Ills.- Cash  quotations  were  as  follows: 
No. 2  Spring  WUeat,  $1  1494  -i$i  1494;  No.  3 Spring  Wheat, 
8)„8be.  No.  2  Red.  81  11940*  1  194.  No.  2  Corn,  4194c. 
No.  2  Oats.  2494c.  No.  2  Rye  55c.  No.  2  Barley  nomi¬ 
nal.  No.  1  Flax  Seed  at  $1  4694.  Prime  Timothy  Seed, 
$1  45®  46. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Nov.,  10,  1888. 

MILCH  COWS— Receipts  thus  far  this  week  82  head. 
Good  Cows  are  firm,  but  the  market  is  not  quotably 
higher,  and  $30  to  $50  per  head  may  be  given  as  the 
selling  range  for  Ordinary  to  Prime  stock. 

Calves  -Gra«sers  217  lb  average,  at  $2  3794  per  100 
lb;  do,  239  lb,  at  2  50;  Mixed  Calves,  277  1  b,  at  *2  80; 
Veals,  105  to  107  lb,  at  7  to  8c  per  100  lb;  Grassers,  190 
lb,  at  294c;  Veals,  160  lb,  at  614c;  do,  167  lb,  at  794c, 
Mixed  Calves,  261  lb,  at  2  94c;  Veals,  245  lb  at  7e; 
Grassers,  216  lb  at  $2  3794:  do,  218  lb  at  $2  40;  Western 
Calves,  325  lb,  at  $3  50;  do,  S06  lb,  at  $4.25:  Mixed 
Calves,  250  lb,  at  294c  per  lb;  Veals,  170  lb,  at  794c  per 
lb. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— State  Ewes,  90  lb  average,  at 
83  75  per  ICO  lb;  State  Lambs,  59  lb,  at  $6  12*4;  do, 
63  lb  at  86  25;  do,  7994  lb,  at  7;  State  Sheep,  99  lb,  at 
$3  75;  do,  109  lb,  at  *4;  do,  lt3  lb,  at  $4  37*4;  State 
Lambs,  68  lb,  at  $6;  do,  65  lb,  at  *6  3794;  do,  72  lb,  at 
$6  6294:  do.  78  lb,  at  $7;  Kentucky  do,  69  lb  at  *6  30; 
Northern  Canada  do,  8094  lb,  at  *6  70;  State  Sheep,  103 
lb,  at  $4  1294;  6>tate  Lambs,  72  lb,  at  $6  1294;  State 
Sheep,  100  lb,  at  $4;  State  Lambs,  64  lb,  at  $6;  do,  69  lb, 
at  $6  25;  do,  7994  lb,  at  $6  75;  State  Lambs,  7394  lb,  at 


PEERLESS  DIES  Sold  by  Druggist*. 


$6  75;  State  Sheep,  102  lb,  at  $2  25;  Michigan  Sheep,  92 
lb.  at  84  87*4;  .‘•date  Lambs,  61  lb,  at  $6  35;  Canada 
Lambs  (rather  course)  97  lb,  at  $6  50;  Pennsylvania 
Sheep,  97  lb,  at  $3  75;  Pennsylvania  Lambs,  67  lb,  at 
86  30;  do,  6594  lb,  at  6  13794. 

HOGS  —State  Hogs,  186  lb  average,  at  8694c  per  lb; 
Rough  do,  335  lb,  at  594c,  State  Hogs,  206  lb,  at  6c. 

Chicago.— Cattle— Beeves  *  3  00®  6  15;  Steers  ?3  00  a 
5  00.  Stockers  and  Feeders  *1  95  0  2  3<> ;  Cows,  Bulls 
and  Mixed  $1  45  0  3  00  ;  Texas  Cattle  1  50  @  3  95; 
Western  Rangers  2  25  ®  4  10. 

Hogs  -Mixed  $5  30  @  5  65;  Heavy  $5  40  @  5  70;  Light 
$5  25@  5  65;  Skips  83  50  @  5  15. 

Sheep.— Natives,  Inferior  to  Prime  $2  50  @  4  25. 
Western  Shorn  $3  25  @8  55;  Texans  Shorn  $2  30  @  8  10; 
Lambs  $3  75  @  5  50. 

St.  Louis.— Cattle— Choice  Heavy  Native  Steers  *5  00 
@  $5  60  Fair  to  Good  Native  Steer's  $4  40  0  5  00.  Butch¬ 
ers’  Steers.  Medium  to  Choice  $8  30  ®  4  50;  Stockers  and 
Feeders.  Fair  to  Good  82  10®  3  20;  Rangers,  Corn-fed, 
$3  00  @  4  10;  Grass-fed  2  00  @  83  00. 

Hogs.— Choice  Heavy  and  Butchers’  selections  *5  50 
@  5  65;  Packing,  Medium  to  Prime  S5  30  @5  50  ;  Light 
Grades,  Ordinary  to  Best  $5  25.®  5  45. 

Sheep — Fair  to  Choice  $3  00  @  4  40. 

Horses.— Texans  and  Indians,  In  carloads,  $20@40. 


Communications  received  for  the  Week  Ending 
November  10.  1888. 

H.  M.  E.  &  S.-P.  B.  M.— E.  A.  M.-G.  W.  S— C.  L.  H., 
for  the  potato  contest.— J.  D.  N.  F.— D.  C.  H.— M.  L.— 
J.  C.  A.-  A.  A.-F.  E.  W.— J.  H.  B.-N.  S.  W.-Geo.  W. 
H.,  thanks. -F..  B.  S  -W.  C.  P.-H.VV.  B.-L.  F.  H  -  H.  H. 
H.-T.  T.  L.-N.  D.-B.  E  V.  E.-J.  L  B  — C.  J.  M.-S.  C. 

S. -F.  G.  M.-G.  A.  H..  thanks.-Mrs.  J.  A.— Mrs.  J.  H.— 
Mrs.  J.  D.  C.— H.  S.-D.  E  P.-J.  E.  G.-A.  C.  S.-E.  T. 

T.  — I  M.  K.-Mrs.  N.  A.  J.-Mrs.  F.  M.  H.-W.  C.-W.  J. 
O.— Mrs.  C.  A.,  certainly.— C.  W.  T.-  A.  W.,  thanks.— I. 
D  G.— G.  R.  B.— Mrs.  N.  B.  Me  N.— M.  Garrahan; 
thanks.— Mrs.  E.  S  — Mrs.  D.  L.  B.— H.  W. 


The  “  Florida  International  and  Semi- 
Tropical  Exposition.” 

Will  open  at  Ocala,  Marlon  County.  Florida,  January 
15th.  1889,  For  particulars  and  prospectus,  or  for  any 
information  concerning  Florida,  address 

J.  <).  CLARKE,  Secretary,  Ocala,  Floriila. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


,  Simple,  Perfect  a»d  Self-lieguinting.  Hun, 
dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
6c  forlllus  Cata.  GEO.  11.  STAHL,  quinej.UL 


Small  Grain 


VICTORY  PBBD  MILL 

THE  - 

BEST  MILL 

IN  THE 

WORLD 

FOR 

GRINDING 

EAR  CORF 

and  all 
kinds  of 


4.DE 


SIZES 


Capacity 
8  to  51 
Bush. 
Per  hour 


Our  No.  3 
Mill  for  2  or  1 
H.  P.  stands 
without  a  ri¬ 
val.  Everv 
Mill  guar¬ 
anteed  to 

give  bet  _  _ 

mtivsiiii-  ,oiuiiMiii|ijm  gw? 

than  _  cun  j 

with  any 

other  Mill.  Address  Victory  F.  M.  Co.,  Springfield,  O 


More  (T 
Bnbstantial^* 
Hosier  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  lest 
liable  to  acci¬ 
dent  than  any 
other  cutters 


t)ur  treatise  on  Ensilage  and  Catalogue  sent  Free. 


GILVER  <&  DEMINA  MFfJ.  TO.,  Salem,  O. 
BEIIH  k  flUBBELL.  55  S.  Clinton  St.  Chicago.  Western  Agti. 


THE  R.  N.-Y. 


ENTERPRISE,  DILIGENCE, 
RESEARCH. 


OXFORD  DOWN  8HEEP1  ularftyof  Tile 

“  Ellenborough”  Flock  makes  another  importa¬ 
tion  necessary  this  season.  Selections  of  yearling 
Rams  and  Ewes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Tread¬ 
well,  the  acknowledged  leading  breeder,  and  best 
Judge  In  England.  Oxfords  are  the  largest  of  the 
black  faced  breeds  (rams  weigh  425  lbs,),  are  heaviest 
shearers,  and  will  outlive  ‘'rree  wool.”  At  the  last 
Smlthfleld,  London,  Eat  Stock  Show,  Oxfords  u-on 
champion  prize  for  best  mutton  sheep  at  the  show , 
and  were  considered  the  best  class  at  the  last  great 
“  Royal.”  Address  F.  C.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$6.75. 

RIFLESS2.25 

PISTOLS  75o 


All  kinds  cheaper  that 
elsewhere.  Before  yo 
buy  send  stamp  foi 
Catalogue.  Addrei 

POWEIX  &CLE1WENT. 

1  HO  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 


PHARO’S  POTATO  CHART. 

Compiled  from  Information  obtained  from  all  the 
principal  originators  and  Growers  throughout  the 
Country;  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  Origin,  Form  and 
Shape,  Comparative  Size  and  Maturity  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  potatoes.  It  has  consu  ned  12  years 
In  Its  construction  and  embraces  the  Peachblow,  Ex¬ 
celsior  and  Early  Rose  families  and  their  numerous 
offshoots,  as  well  as  the  various  varieties  derived  from 
what  Is  generally  known  as  Promiscuous  or  Hybrid¬ 
ized  seed.  It  presents  an  Interesting  study  for  the 
farmer,  grower  and  originator.  Price  50  cts.  per  copy. 
Address  KDW.  A.  PHARO,  823  North  8th  Street. 
Name  this  Paper.  Agents  Wanted.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


C3  RADE  Percherons  Offered  Cheap.  Prize  stallion  5 
T  y’rsold, bay  w’t, 1, 340  lbs. Yearling, 94-blood  stallion 
several  mares  w’t.  1,200  to  1  500  Ills,  splendid  style  and 
extra  travelers.  Thomas  Bros.,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  AT  $3,000, 


IN  QUEENS  COUNTY, 
Nova  Scotia,  over  2,000 
acres  upland,  very 
rocky,  but  good  pasture,  where  cleared  of  forest,  be¬ 
sides  meadow  ,  salt  marsh,  land  locked  ponds,  and  an 
extensive  lagoon  that  can  be  converted  Into  tillable 
land,  can  be  made  profitable  as  a  sheep  run,  or  in 
general  farming.  Many  acres  specially  adapted  to 
cranberry  culture.  Has  five  miles  of  sea  coast,  which 
joins  valuable  lobster  and  other  fisheries.  Winters 
mild,  Spring  rather  uncomfortable.  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn  very  fine.  This  place  is  well  worth  enquiring 
about  for  a  man  who  would  not  object  to  living  some 
distance  from  ihe  high  road,  or  for  a  w  ealthy  person, 
who  would  like  a  quiet  retreat  part  of  the  year,  with 
hunting,  fishing  and  shooting  at  hand.  Beats  Adlron- 
dacks  !  For  puriiculais  address 
WM.  KINNEY,  Hilo.  Hawaiian  Islaiuls, 

—  OR— 

I*.  D.  KINNEY,  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 


HOW  MANY  LINKS  IN  THE  CHAIN? 


$155  IN  CASH  CIVEN  AWAY! 

Mail  your  answer  with  25c.  silver,  ami  you 
will  receive  free  for  six  months  the  brightest  and  , 
most  interesting  family  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  I 
First  correct  guess  will  also  receive  hrkk  $50  in 
cash;  2d,  $25;  3d, $15;  4th,  $10;  5th, $5;  next  50 
$1  each.  Premiums  will  be  distributed  March  1, 
lii89,  and  names  of  winners  published  in  Tint 
Family  Fkiknd,— a  splendid  newspaper  worth  many  times  the  pneo 
asked,  which  should  be  in  every  home.  Address  Publishers  Family 
Friend,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ORIGINAL  IN  ALL  ITS  DEPARTMENTS. 


T1IE LEADING  NA  TIONA  L  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  WEEKLY  OF  AMERICA. 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 


It  will  please  all  progressive  rural  people 
and  all  people  sensible  enough 
to  have  rural  tastes. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Times: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  way  of  experimenting,  than  all  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  put  together.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  1,  188»: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  paper  which 
during  its  nearly  39  years  of  life  has  done 
vastly  more  for  farming  than  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  land-grant  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  whose  chief  business  is  underdrainage 
of  taxpayers.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Sun: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  papers  on  rural  affairs  in  all 
America.  It  is  thoroughly  practical  in  every 
department,  anti  its  constaut  efforts  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  seeds,  plants,  and  imple¬ 
ments  after  the  most  careful  tests  commend  it 
to  the  confidence  of  every  tiller  of  the  soil.” 

From  the  Farm  Journal ,  Philadelphia,  Pa: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm 
weekly  in  the  world.” 

From  the  Inter- Ocean ,  Chicago,  III.: 

“Readers  of  the  Inter-Ocean  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one 
of  the  best  horticultural  and  farm  weeklies 
published.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  World: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  country.” 

From  Josepn  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y.: 

“The  fact  is,  you  are  doing  more  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  science  than  all  the 
experiment  stations  combined.” 

Specimen  Copies,  Posters,  Premium  Lists 
iree.  Price  OO  a  year.  In  clubs  ol  live  or 
over,  SI. 50. 

Considering  the  cost  of  its  publication,  the 
B.  N.  Y.  is  the  cheapest  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  published. 

The  Rural  NewYork^r, 

34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


HUE  IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  On. 

Brarnan,  Dow  &r.  Co..  Boston,  Ag’ts  tor  New  England.  f'J  CliiT  Street,  New  York, 


RICHMOND  CITY  Mill  WORKS 

RICHMOND,  HVnaiiLKTiL. 

CORN  &  COB  CRUSHERS, 

FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS, 

PULLEYS,  SHAFTING,  BELTS,  &c. 

IVCTIjXj  a-TTTY^JYTNTTEEID. 

SEND  FOR  DKiSCFtl  1PTION  AND  JPR.IC1SS. 


♦ 


FOLLOWING  THE  “OLD  MASTERS.” 

PICTORIAL  MISREPRESENTATIONS  IN  SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 


The  American  people  are  noted  for  their 
progress  and  iconoclasm.  While  this  may  be 
true  in  general,  yet  many  worship  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  past  ages,  which  is  evidenced  by 
their  icouical  tastes.  For  instance,  take  our 
school  books  and  observe  the  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentations.  The  pictures  follow  the  old  mas¬ 
ters.  A  harvest  scene  is  represented  by  a  few 
poorly  clad  women  and  men  with  sickles  and 
a  sheaf  of  grain.  A  tumble-down  barn  stands 
in  the  background,  and  fences  of  the  style  of 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Or,  perchance,  it  is  a 
scene  where  the  husbandman  is  plowing  his 
ground  for  a  crop.  The  horses  are  fastened 
to  the  beam  of  the  plow  by  some  means 
unknown  to  the  present  generation.  The  har¬ 
ness  is  unrecognizable  as  such.  The  plow 
looks  more  like  the  Egyptian  than  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  To  add  interest  to  the  scene,  the  mold- 
board  is  often  on  the  side  opposite  the  plowed 
ground.  The  coulter  and  roller  are  attached 
by  some  method  that  is  now  among  the  lost 
arts:  and  the  plowman,  ah,  the  plowman! 
He  is  made  to  represent  an  Egyptian  mummy 
and  the  representation  is  true  to  the  subject. 

Go  further:  take  a  haying  scene.  The 
mower  has  a  scythe  whose  prototype  has 
never  been  discovered;  its  history  has  been 
lost.  He  is  represented  as  having  hold  of  the 
nibs  of  toe  swath  in  such  a  manner  that  at 
every  strike  he  will  cut  off,  not  the  grass,  but 
his  own  legs,  and  the  swath  would  lie  against 
the  standing  grass  instead  of  away  from  it. 
This  representation  has  no  equal  except  in 
placing  the  mold  board  of  the  plow  on  the 
land- side  instead  of  on  the  plowed  land-side. 
Than  again,  look  at  the  windrows  and  the 
haycocks.  Shades  of  our  immortal  fore¬ 
fathers,  help  us!  Women  with  a  woebegone 
expression  are  in  the  field,  with  hand  rakes, 
engaged  in  raking  the  cured  hay.  The  load 
of  hay  is  on  a  two- wheeled  vehicle,  nonde¬ 
script  and  rickety.  The  load  is  top-heavy 
and  would  not  stay  on  five  minutes  if  in  mo¬ 
tion,  but  fall  over.  Sometimes  a  four- 
wheeled  vehicle  is  used,  but  the  load  of  hay 
towers  heavenward  with  some  kind  of  a  being 
on  the  top  holding  the  reins  of  horses  that 
defy  description.  But.  the  scene  becomes  in¬ 
teresting  when^a  load  of  giain  is  represented. 
Language  fails  to  give  a  description;  the 
sight  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

If  the  publishers  of  such  books  are  asked 
why  they  use  such  pictures,  th  ey  will  reply 
that  they  are  copies  of  the  old  masters,  and 
embody  the  highest  ideas  of  art.  So  our 
children  in  the  schools  are  compelled  to  look 
u  pon  such  caricatures  as  being  high  con¬ 
ceptions  of  art.  It  is  said  that  the  old 
masters  followed  nature.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
why  not  picture  things  as  they  are? 

Why  not,  in  a  haying  scene,  give  represen¬ 
tations  of  mowing  machines,  drawn  by  horses 
in  modern  harness,  driven  by  a  man  of 
mu-cle  and  intelligence.  The  plows  used 
now-a-days  are  drawn  by  horses,  but  they 
are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  driver 
to  ride;  this  is  especially  so  on  the 
prairie.  Every  farmer  uses  the  sulky  horse- 
rake  to  rake  the  hay.  The  wagons  used  in 
drawing  hay  are  equipped  with  a  rack.  The 
reaping  machines  are  mostly  self-binders  and 
reap  from  10  to  15  acres  per  day.  The  cradle 
•  is  only  used  among  stumps  and  on  side-hills 
where  a  reaper  cannot  be  used.  The  old 
sickle  is  now  never  used  in  the  grain  field. 
The  farmer’s  buildings  are  good  and  of  a 
modern  style;  so  are  his  fences. 

To  fill  a  school  book  with  pictures  copied 
from  the  old  masters  is  to  teach  the  past  and 
not  the  present.  It  is  in  the  same  line  with 
the  Chinese  who  do  what  their  fathers  have, 
doue.  It  is  retrogression  and  not  progression, 
To  clearly  show  this  archaism  of  pictorial 
illustration,  take  any  of  our  school  books  and 
compare  the  pictures  of  the  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  and  machines  with  the  pictures  of 
the  same  issued  by  the  manufacturers.  Com. 
pare  the  rural  scenes  with  those  that  do  exist. 
The  contrast  is  so  great  that  the  archaic 
illustrations  are  not  recognizable  as  being 
representations  of  anything  that  now  exists 
Bloomington,  Ills.  i>.  H.  p. 


WHAT’S  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE 
FARMERS’  INSTITUTE? 


Why  is  it  almost  impossible  to  interest  an 
average  farmer  in  cur  farmers’  institutes  aud 
similar  meetings  where  they  learn  much 
which  will  be  of  untold  value  to  them,  while 
a  “horse  trot”  and  a  few  abnormal  vegetables 
and  overgrown  cattle  will  call  out  our  far 


THE  BUBAL 


mers  by  the  thousands?  Now,  I  think  our 
county  fairs  are  exceptionally  good  and  more 
than  usually  clean  and  pure;  yet  how  much 
do  we  really  learn  that  is  of  use  to  us  in  our 
practical  every-day  life?  At  Charlton  in 
this  county  are  held  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  farmers’  institutes  every  summer; 
it  is  only  ten  miles  from  the  town  where  we 
live,  and  yet  I  don’t  think  a  dozen  practical 
farmers  ever  go  over  from  this  neighborhood 
and  half  of  those  who  do  go,  stand  around  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  and  visit  to  pass 
time,  but  they  can  drive  twice  as  far  to 
the  fair  ground,  pay  to  enter  the  grounds, 
pay  for  a  seat  on  the  grand  stand,  to  learn 
what?  Whether  Smith’s  bay  can  out-trot  by 
half  a  second  Jones’s  brown  mare,  while  in¬ 
formation  about  the  best  ways  of  growing 
aud  marketing  our  crops, worth  dollars  to  any 
farmer,  can  be  had  “without  money  and  with¬ 
out  price,”  at  one  of  these  agricultural  meet¬ 
ings. 

I  heard  a  young  farmer  say  last  summer  on 
returning  from  one  of  these  valuable  meet¬ 
ings.  “Well,  I  must  say  I  always  enjoy  going 
to  our  fairs,  but  I  really  believe  I  learn  more 
that  will  be  of  value  to  me  and  put  money 
in  my  pocket,  at  one  of  these  institutes  than 
in  all  the  fairs  I  ever  attended”. 

At  Ballston  last  summer  on  our  fair  ground 
was  held  one  of  the  most  interesting  farmers* 
institutes  it  was  ever  many  people’s  good  for¬ 
tune  to  attend.  Tbe  State  and  Saratoga  Co., 
Agricultural  Societies  combined  and  held 
their  institute  together.  The  programme  was 
fine,  the  speakers  were  first-class,  the  day  per¬ 
fect,  but  where  were  our  farmers  and  their 
families?  When  Col.  Curtis  called  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  order,  and  looked  at  the  few  and  scat¬ 
tered  occupants  of  the  Grand  Stand  his  genial 
face  clouded  and  he  tried  to  apologize  for  his 
neighbors  ana  friends  in  Saratoga  Co. ,  because 
they  little  understood  or  appreciated  the 
rare  opportunity  they  were  letting  pass  by 
for  gaining  knowledge  which  ought  to  be 
wortli  hundreds  of  dollars  to  our  Saratoga 
Co.,  farmers  and  all,  to  be  had  for  the  simple 
trouble  of  driving  up  there. 

We  had  Peck,  the  N.  Y.  State  Botanist, 
Lintner,  our  Entomologist,  Batchellor.  from 
Utica,  who  spoke  on  grasses;  Mr.  Fenner,  of 
Erie  Co.,  a  successful  farmer,  shrewd,  keen, 
magnetic;  Rogers,  of  Syracuse  aud  Prof. 
Perkins  of  Union  College,  who  ran  a  tilt  on 
the  value  of  commercial  and  farm-yard 
manures;  Smith,  of  Smiths  and  Powell,  who 
told  how  to  improve  or  dairy  herds,  aud 
many  other  intelligent,  successful  farmers  and 
specialists  eager  aud  ready  to  tell  us  all  they 
could  of  the  ways  and  means  which  had 
brought  to  each  success  in  his  own  depart¬ 
ment,  aud  so  tne  feast  was  richly  spread  and 
finely  served,  but  where  were  the  guests  who 
should  have  partaken?  Oh!  for  the  power  of 
old  to  have  gone  out  in  the  highways  aud  by 
ways  and  compelled  them  to  come  in.  But 
above  all,  where  were  our  farmers  with  boys 
just  coming  into  manhood,  just  ready  to 
choose  an  occupation,  eager  for  the  battle  of 
life?  Why  were  not  fathers  aud  sons  here 
together  to  hear  and  learn  all  they 
could  of  our  most  successful  men?  “Thank 
God  my  boy  is  a  farmer,”  rang  out  Mr. 
Fenner’s  trumpet  tones.  I  looked  at 
his  sensible,  kindly  face,  his  commanding 
presence,  and  thought  no  man  would  dare 
sneer  at  him  as  “ nothing  but  a  farmer”.  He 
would  command  respect  auy  where.  I  wished 
for  certain  bright,  intelligent  boy  s  I  know  of, 
who  were  too  tired  of  farming,  to  hear  this 
nature’s  nobleman  say  emphatically  aud  earn¬ 
estly  “Thank  God  my  boy  is  a  farmer,”  and 
then  proceed  to  tell  so  clearly  why  ho  was  a 
farmer.  W hy,  oh  lathers  were  you  and  your 
boys  not  there  to  hear  all  this?  Better  spend 
a  few  days  now  to  interest  them  in  farm¬ 
ing,  thau^iu  a  few  years  to  have  them  lose  all 
interest,  declare  farming  nothing  Put  a  slave’s 
life  and  leave  you  alone  dependent  on  foreign 
labor.  How  1  wished  for  our  Saratoga  Co., 
youths  to  see  how  many  intelligent,  respected, 
honored  men  were  farmers,  loving  their  work, 
eager,  interested,  happy  in  the  occupation  they 
had  chosen.  I  wanted  them  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves  that  a  man  could  be  a  farmer  aud 
a  gentleman,  could  be  a  farmer  and  not 
a  clod-hopper  and  a  fool,  could  love  his  farm 
work  and  have  intelligence  and  common 
sense,  and  learn  that  education  and  brains 
are  of  as  much  use  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  busi 
ness  mao.  Farmer  fathers,  all  over  our 
broad  aud  fair  land,  who  read  our  loved 
Rural,  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  plan  to  interest 
our  boys  in  gatherings  of  this  kind  while  they 
are  young,  while  they  can  be  easily  influenced, 
wnile  tastes  aud  habits  are  forming?  Let  them 
see  that  some  of  our  grandest,  most  successful 
men,  mentally  and  physically , are  farmers, and 
love  their  calling;  that  to  be  a  useful,  respect- 
ted  citizen,  and  model  gentleman,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  part  one’s  hair  in  the  middle  and 
stand  behind  a  counter  in  the  city  aud  meas¬ 
ure  calico  at  ten  dollars  a  week.  M,  C.  B. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N,  Y. 


Among  the  multitude  of  schemes  devised  by 
swindlers  for  duping  the  unwary,  one  of  the 
most  frequently  practiced  and  successful,  is 
that  in  which  the  operator  requires  a  deposit 
of  cash  from  his  intended  victim.  There  are 
many  schemes  of  this  sort  and  the  pretexts 
which  the  sharpers  offer  for  requiring  the  de¬ 
posits  are  equally  numerous.  There  are  the 
work-at-home  humbugs,  and  the  canvassing 
sharps  who  demand  a  deposit  for  the  “outfit.” 
The  deposit  is,  in  nearly  every  case,  worth 
much  more  than  the  goods  or  samples  sup¬ 
plied;  and  the  man,  or  especially  the  woman, 
who  expects  to  get  it  back,  must  know  little 
of  this  class  of  human  nature.  These  are,  no 
doubt,  the  meanest  of  iheir  kind,  as  their  vic¬ 
tims  are  generally  so  poor  that  they  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  even  the  small  sums  out  of 
which  they  are  usually  swindled,  especially 
as  they  are  often  out  of  employment  at  the 
time.  Then,  there  are  in  every  city  and  large 
town  in  the  country — and  they  often  turn  up 
temporarily  in  small  villages  also, — a  number 
of  rascals  who  offer  good  situations  to  those 
in  search  of  employment,  on  condition  that 
the  latter  should  deposit  with  them  a  certain 
sum,  either  to  contribute  towards  traveling 
charges  or  other  preliminary  expenses,  or  as  a 
guarantee  of  honesty  to  secure  the  employer 
against  loss.  The  “crook”  who  “plays  this 
game”  usually  hires  an  office  for  a  week  or 
even  a  month — furnished  if  possible;  if  not  he 
furnishes  it  on  the  “installment  plan,”  paying 
a  trifle  down  and  giving  to  tbe  seller  a  lien  on 
the  goods.  Ti  en  he  advertises  for  help.  Each 
applicant  is  promised  a  situation  at  a  good 
salary  provided  he  makes  the  required  de¬ 
posit,  the  amount  of  which  varies  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  sharper’s  estimate  of  the  sum 
each  of  his  intended  dupes  can  pay.  Often 
half  a  dozen  or  more  victims  make  deposits  of 
from  $50,  to  $500,  for  the  same  bogus  situa¬ 
tion.  All  are  promised  big  salaries  and  some 
are  tempted  by  a  promise  of  an  interest  in  tne 
business.  This  is  said  to  be  of  various  kinds; 
but  it  is  usually  represented  to  be  of  a  highly 
profitable  character,  requiring  little  stock  on 
hand.  Real  estate  agencies,  commission  busi¬ 
ness,  etc.,  are  favorites  with  the  tribe.  Wheu 
the  crook  has  waited  as  long  as  he  thinks  it 
safe,  to  secure  the  deposits  of  as  many  victims 
as  he  can  delude,  he  suddenly  disappears,  leav¬ 
ing  all  his  dupes  in  doubt  whether  they  ought 
to  kick  him  or  themselves.  Of  course,  they 


Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  .  system,  it  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  immeasur¬ 
able.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
“little  (?)  ailments”  are  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


. —  3  NEW  VOLS,— 

Giants  <£  Goblins,  $ 1 
Wings  <S  Stings,  75  c. 
Paws  &  Claws,  $ 1 . 


Mai  ed 
Post  i  ge 
Free. 


ACENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL 

Tlie  BRIGHTEST,  JOLL.IEST  JIJV  ENILE 
BOOK*.  Full  of  the  oddest  pranks  and  most 
charming  stories  with  Iaiigh-provokiiigPictures 
by  the  I'rince  of  Juvenile  artists.  A  (<ltJ‘.A  1 
HIT!  Over  10,000  sold.  Critics  say  of  it: 
"It  arts  mi/  littlr  folks  wild  with  delight." — Hon.  Chilton 
B  Fisk  "Don't  send  me  another,  tor  I  can't  yet  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  bed."-  R.  H.  Conwell,  D.  D.  "A  delightful 
book  " — rhila.  Press.  "Incomparably  neat  and eleyant. 
—Hon.  S.  S.  Cox.  “ Fascinating  as  Jusop  and  Uncle 
Remus." —  Hon.  Howard  Crosby.  ' 

UL BBAKl)  liKOS.,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  or  kausas  City. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 


The  cabinet  organ  was  introduced  in  its  present 
form  by  Mason  &  Hamlin  in  1861.  Other  makers 
followed  in  the  manuf acture  of  these  instruments, 
but  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  have  always  main¬ 
tained  their  supremacy  as  the  best  in  the  world. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  offer,  as  demonstration  of  the 
unequalled  excellence  of  their  organs,  the  fact  that 
at  all  of  the  great  World’s  Exhibitions,  since  that  of 
Paris,  1867,  in jft  ft  I  /^competition 
with  best  makl  C  P J  I  "  ft  111  V"  ere  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  they  have  I  1  I)  |lU  ltd  invariably  tak¬ 
en  the  highest  W  1 1  V  fl  1 1  V  honors.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogues  822  TO  8900.  free. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  claim  for  their  pianos,  that  they  are 
superior  to  all  others.  They  recognize  the  high 
excellence  achieved  by  other  leading  makers  in  tne 
art  of  piano  building,  but  still  claim  superiority. 
This  they  attribute  solely  to  the  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  introduced  by  them  in  the  year  18S2, 
and  now  known  as  the  “Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 
Stringer,”  byRI  ■  ft  I  the  use  of  which 

Is  secured  the  IJ  I  ||  Rl  1  I  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  purity  and  |  I  U  111  I  I -A refinement  of 
tone,  together!  I  ll  I  1  W  with  greatly  in¬ 
creased  capaci-  GBAND  &  TJPBIGHT.  ty  for  standing 
in  tune  and  other  important  advantages. 

A  circular,  containing  testimonials  from  three 
hundred  purchasers,  musicians,  and  tuners,  sent, 
together  with  descriptive  catalogue,  to  any  applicant. 

Pianos  and  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments;  also  rented. 

MASON  &.  HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  OHir.AOft- 


Do  You  Want 


to  receive  thousands  of 
1  samples,  Books,  Papers, 
Cards,  Catalogues,  l’ic- 
1  tures.  Ac.,  free  by  mail? 
I)o  you  want  to  keep  posted?  Do  you  want  toget 
the  largest  mail  that  comes  to  your  office.  l)o  you 
want  good  chances  to  make  money?  If  you  do,  scud 
us  Ten  Cents,  silver  or  stamps,  and  have  your  name 
inserted  in  the  Agents’  Annual ;  11 ’s, s<'"' t0,‘ 
lishers  Novelty  Dealers,  Card  (  o.  s  and  Manufacturers 
all  over  the  U.  S.,  and  they  will  send  you  Samples,  Ac. 

Address,  F.  O.  WEllOSKEY,  Providence,  It.  I. 


THrpiCIC  seamless 

FOOT  WARMER  WS» 

etronq.  Woven  by  hand.  Lined  witl 
wool  ’  If  your  dealer  has  none,  order 
01  us.  Ladds' size  S  1  .35. 

8 1 .150.  Sent  postaid  to 
any  addren. Write  plainly.  . 

We  advertise  in  the  early 

Winter  only,  but  fill  orders  ^*=32*—  ...  _.  _r 
ftl  the  year.  W.  H.  DICK,  Mfr.,  Dansville*  N.  Y. 


MAGIC 


and  STEREO  l'TICONS  for 
ruhlic  exhibition* and  for 
Home  Amusement.  Views 
■  A  C  illustrating  every  subject  A 

*  tDllU  very  profitable  business  tor  a 
man  with  small  capital.  Best  apparatus,  new  views,  largest 
slock.  25  years  practical  experience.  170-p.  catalogue  tree. 
GKO.  H.  PIERCE,  136  S.  1  1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MUSIC  .wsjwjsra 

^  ^  ^  f  limit,  t.bf>  n  id  of  n.  t 


KI.Ll-TK.YCII- 

_ _  t  can  learn  music 

without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Rapid, 
SELF  correct.  Established  12  years.  Notes, 
TAUCHT.  chords,  accompaniments,  thorough 
bass  laws,  etc.  Stamp  for  Music  Journal.  Circulars 
free.  G.  N.  KICK  Ml'slC  CO„  248  State  St., Chicago. 


VARIETIES 


OB’ 

FRUITTREES, 
VINES*  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach, Cherry,  Pin  in. 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currants,  Crapes, 
Gooseberries,  Ac.  Send  for  Catalogue 
J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  J. 


1838. 


ffM.  l’ARHY 


Pomona  Nurseries.  1888. 

Parry.  Lida  and  Bomba  Strawberries; 
Marlboro  and  Golden  Queen  Raspber¬ 
ries;  Wilson,  Jr  ,  Erie  and  Minnewa-ki 
Blackberries;  Niagara,  Empire  State 
and  Moore’s  Early  Grapes ;  Lawson. 
Kiefferand  LeConte  Pears.  Wonderful 
and  Globe  Peach-  Scalding  and  Japan 
Plums  ;  Delaware.  Winter  and  Red  ci¬ 
der  Apples.  All  the  worthy  old  and 
promising  new  varieties.  Cata¬ 
logue  tree. 

PARRY  N.  J 


will  buy  the  Best  single  Strap  BUGGY  or 
»'  oad  Cart  Harness  in  the  U.  S.  for  the 
price.  Rubber  or  Nickel  Trimmings.  60-page 
catalogue  free.  K  1 N G  A  UO.,  Owego,  N.Yr. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THB  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  infoi'ined  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30o«nts. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 25  oenta 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw  Yorker  is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2  00 

“  “  Six  months .  1-10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16K  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.0S;29^fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  or 
application.  _  ■». 

tntmeA  ai  SBt#  Fost-offlcs  at  New  York  Oity,  ft.  V 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Arc  the  BENT. 
Sold  by  Drugoists. 
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appeal  to  the  police ;  but  it  rarely  happeus 
that  they  get  any  relief.  Not  a  week  passes 
without  the  exposure  of  at  least  one  case  of 
this  soit  in  this  city;  but  the  supply  of  sharp¬ 
ers  and  dupes  appears  equally  inexhaustible. 

Another  class  of  the  same  kind  is  composed 
of  those  who  offer  large  business  opportuni¬ 
ties,  requiring,  of  course,  correspondingly 
large  preliminary  investments.  These  gen¬ 
erally  go  to  more  expense  beforehand  than 
the  others,  in  the  way  of  preparation  to  de¬ 
ceive  their  prey.  To  make  up  for  this,  they 
generally  practice  their  swindles  in  a  number 
of  different  places  in  the  country,  simultane¬ 
ously  if  possible,  so  that  detection  in  one 
place  will  not  spoil  the  game  in  another  be¬ 
fore  time  has  been  allowed  to  make  a  haul. 

A  typical  case  of  this  kind  has  just  come  to 
light  in  this  city.  Arthur  C.  Brady,  an  artless 
young  man  from  the  country,  saw  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  newspaper  some  months  ago  call¬ 
ing  for  a  young  man  with  $500  to  take  charge  of 
an  office  for  a  W estern  corporation  that  desired 
to  establish  a  branch  of  the  business  in  the 
East.  Mr.  B  thought  he  was  just  the  man 
who  could  succeed  in  such  a  position,  and  he 
straightway  called  on  the  advertiser,  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  eminently  respectable-looking  man 
of  middle  age  who  said  he  was  James  N.  Lang¬ 
ley,  of  Murray  Street.  Mr.  Langley  unfolded 
in  glowing  language  the  nature  of  the  business. 
He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Western  Union 
Mortgage  and  Construction  Company  which 
owned  100  square  miles  of  land  surrounding 
the  city  of  Archer,  Texas.  He  exhibited 
bonds  and  shares  of  the  company,  and  refer¬ 
red  Mr.  Brady,  if  he  had  the  remotest  doubt 
about  its  staudmg,  to  President  Max  Elser  of 
the  Port  Worth  and  Western  Railroad  and 
several  other  well-known  personages  of  that 
section.  Mr.  Brady  handed  over  $500  and 
Mr.  Langley  hired  an  office  and  put  Mr.  Brady 
in  charge  of  it.  The  business  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  selling,  colonizing  and  engineering 
lands  in  Texas.  Mr.  Brady’s  salary  was  to  be 
$75  per  month  with  one  per  cent,  commission 
on  all  land  sales  and  half  of  one  per  cent,  on 
all  mortgage  loans  made  in  the  East.  Mr. 
Brady  spent  nearly  two  months  in  copying  and 
altering  forms  of  agreement.between  the  com¬ 
pany  and  investors.  The  public,  however,  did 
not  crowd  into  the  company’s  office  to  sign 
tneir  names  to  these  agreements.  Soon  Mr.. 
Langley  became  solicitous  about  the  health  of 
Mr.  Brady,  told  him  he  was  working  too  hard, 
and  got  another  man  to  help  him  to  do  noth¬ 
ing, after  he  too  had  deposited  $250,  “to  secure 
the  company  against  loss.”  Mr.  Brady  at  last 
got  weary,  especially  as  he  had  not  received  a 
cent  of  salary.  He  learned  that  the  same  game 
was  being  carried  on  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
and  that  in  neither  place  was  any  real  busi¬ 
ness  being  transacted.  The  two  dupes  wrote 
to  Mr.  Langley’s  references  and  were  inform¬ 
ed  that  that  person  was  probably  a  swindler. 
Brady  demanded  the  return  of  his  $500  and 
Mr.  Langley  paid  him  $25,  gave  him  a  draft 
for  $50,  payable  by  the  company,  one  of  its 
$500  bonds,  and  live  shares,  nominally  worth 
$100  each.  Mr.  Brady  found  the  draft,  the 
bond  and  the  shares  to  be  worthless  and  now 
he  and  his  fellow- victim  are  haid  after 
“Langley.” 

Swindles  of  all  the  above  sorts  are  quite  com¬ 
mon.  In  four  cases  out  of  live  people  from 
the  rural  districts  are  the  victims.  Indeed  it 
is  they  whom  the  sharpers  principally  seek  by 
means  of  alluring  advertisements  in  the 
papers  or  through  the  mails.  Hence  this  bit 
of  caution 


The  “Town  Site  Company”  which  operates 
extensively  in  the  West,  cannot  be  called  a 
swindle;  although  it  gets  thousands  of  dollars 
foi  vastly  inflated  property.  It  is  an  associ¬ 
ation  of  men  who  make  up  their  minds  that  a 
town  should,  would  or  could  grow  up  at  a 
certain  point  in  a  wild  region  towards  which 
civilization  is  tending,  or  to  which  a  rush  is 
expected,  contingent  upon  a  certain  event, 
such  as  the  discovery  of  precious  metals  or 
the  completion  of  a  railroad.  Under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  these  men  “take  up”  a 
certain  area  upon  which  to  build  a  town,  and 
proceed  to  put  it  into  as  presentable  a  shape 
as  circumstances  will  admit,  by  surveying 
streets,  indicating  parks  and  reservations  for 
public  buildings,  such  as  hospitals,  churches, 
libraries,  etc.,  etc.,  planting  shade  trees,  and, 
perhaps  building  a  hotel.  The  place  having 
been  plotted  and  the  company’s  arrangements 
completed,  lively  advertisement  begins.  The 
floating  frontier  crowd  converges  to  the  new 
spot,  and  a  wild  speculation  in  town  lots  at 
once  begins.  Prices  are  paid  which  have  no 
relation  at  all  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
property  acquired,  which,  as  yet,  is  worth 
next  to  nothing;  but  like  wild-cat  mining  and 
other  stocks,  represents  what  a  man  is  willing 
to  stake  on  that  particular  card.  Many  of 
the  towns  never  amount  to  anything,  and 
the  chiet  if  not  the  only  gainers  are  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Town  bite  Company,” 


Cato. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 


a  wife’s  title  to  hek  separate  estate. 

L.  S.  M. ,  Worcester,  Mass., — A  woman 
owning  in  her  own  right  a  number  of  United 
States  bonds,  put  them  in  her  husband’s  hands 
with  power  to  collect  the  proceeds  and  rein¬ 
vest  the  money  for  her.  The  husband  with 
the  proceeds  buys  real  estate  in  his  own  name, 
and  erects  buildings  on  it,  collects  the  rents 
and  doles  out  to  the  wife  only  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  as  if  the  property  were  really  his 
own.  Can  the  wife  compel  him  to  put  the 
property  in  her  name?  Are  the  laws  of  New 
York  the  same  as  those  of  Massachusetts  in 
regard  to  this  matter? 

Ans. — The  laws  of  New  York  regarding  the 
separate  estate  of  married  women  are  like 
those  of  Massachusetts  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  In  both  States  the  husband  derives 
from  the  marital  relation  no  authority  over 
his  wife’s  separate  estate,  and  if  he  acts  as  her 
agent,  he  cannot,  without  express  authority, 
deal  with  the  trust  for  his  own  benefit.  In 
this  State  it  has  been  decided  that  property 
purchased, in  part,  with  a  wife’s  money,  being 
claimed  by  the  husband’s  creditors,  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  equitable  claim  of  the  wife  for  her 
money  used  in  its  purchase.  If  the  wife  can 
prove  the  facts  as  above  alleged,  she  will  be 
able  to  have  the  title  to  the  property  trans¬ 
ferred  to  her. 

FENCES  IN  VERMONT. 

T.  C.  H.,  Worcester,  Vt.  1.  I  have  lived 
on  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  main  road 
between  which  aud  my  place  two  families 
reside.  There  is  au  open  road  to  my  house. 
We  all  agreed  to  put  gates  or  bars  across  the 
road  in  the  fall  to  get  the  fall  feed.  At  all 
other  times  the  road  is  open.  A  short  time 
since  my  house  was  burned  aud  I  am  advised 
not  to  build  again;  but  to  turn  the  farm  into 
pasture.  Can  I  put  a  fence,  jbars  or  a  gate 
across  the  road  on  my  line?  2.  A  aud  B  own 
arijoiuiug  farms  on  which  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  stones.  A  proposes  to  build  a  stone 
wall  six  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  four  feet 
high  for  a  division  fence;  B  will  put  up  a  wire 
fence  for  his  share.  Should  A  build  the  wall 
on  his  own  land  or  on  the  division  line? 


(McDonnell  us.  Pittsfield,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  115 
Mass  ,  5t>4 ;  Thayer  us.  Arnold,  4  Mete.  589; 
Bronson  vs.  Coffin,  108  Mass.,  175),  that  the 
farmer  is  responsible  if  his  animals  escape 
whil6  under  his  control  in  the  highway  aud 
enter  an  unfeuced  lot  aoutting  thereon,  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  owner 
thereof.  Where  the  farmer  is  not  bound  by 
prescription,  agreement  or  assignment  to 
maintain  a  division  fence,  he  may  sustain  an 
action  against  the  owner  of  cattle  belonging 
to  au  adjoining  neighbor,  if  they  trespass  on 
his  land  through  the  division  fence. 

W,  M.  F.,  Belleville,  Texas. — A  widow 
having  children  buys  a  piece  of  land,  giving 
in  payment  two  notes  of  $400  each.  She  pays 
$200  on  one  of  the  notes  and  her  brother  pays 
the  other  in  full;  then  she  marries  again,  and 
about  six  months  afterward  her  brother 
makes  her  a  present  of  the  note  he  had  paid. 
She  has  one  child  by  her  second  husband 
who  pays  the  $200  due  on  the  first  note,  dur¬ 
ing  her  life-time.  She  dies,  leaving  no  will; 
what  interest  has  her  second  husband  in  the 
land  she  had  purchased  for  those  two  notes? 

Ans. — He  has  a  life  interest,  by  courtesY’, 
on  the  whole  property,  besides  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  of  $200  in  the  estate. 

T.  G.  M. ,  Newark,  N.  J. — In  New  York 
State  does  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of 
a  married  woman  on  her  death  go  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  having  a  husband  and  daughter 
surviving  her,  or  does  it  go  to  the  daughter, 
the  mother  having  died  intestate? 

Ans' — In  this  State  a  husband  whose  wife 
dies  intestate  leaving  a  child  by  him,  inherits 
one  third  of  her  personal  property  and  has  a 
life  tenautcy  (by  courtesy)  in  her  leal  estate. 
The  rest  of  her  personal  property  and  the  fee 
of  the  realty  go  to  the  daughter. 


Tlie  AMATEUR'S  Favorite 

THE  KODAK  CAMERA 

No  knowledge ol  Pliotogrn" 
I'liy  is  iieccsan  ry  to  produce  tin 
est  piciures  by  this  sys'ern.  Each 
Camera  loaded  for  100  instantan¬ 
eous  views 

Frice  $'2.5.00,  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Pllm  Co , 

Rochkstkb,  N.  V. 

ROUGH-COATED  COLLIES. 


doJtoErIbailey  CUTTER. 

Ensilageand  Dry  Forage. 

Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  Great 
^saving  of  power  and 
increase  of  capacity. 
Made  only 

- AMES  PLOW  CO.. 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue,  Boston  and  Hew  York. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

AND 

FENCING. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

BROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

as  VESEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Poultry  Supplies, 

Such  as  Ground  Beef  Hcrap,  Grnnnliitcd 
Bone.  O.  Shell,  Bone  Meal.  Animal  Ileal, 

etc.  For  prices  and  particulars  send  for  my  Circular. 
Rendering  Works  and  Mills  Worcester.  Mass. 

V.  A.  BARTLETT, 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWIM  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Sw  Ing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  Q.  PARSON8  &  Co..  Addison.  8teubeu  Co.  N.  Y 


2000  HORSES  WANTED! 

With  Heaves  or  UougliH,  to  take  Heave  and 
Gough  Capsule*.  50c.  a  box— 20  doses;  sure  cure. 
Sent  by  mall,  securely  packed,  on  receipt  of  price,  or 
ask  your  Druggist  to  procure  them  for  you.  Made  by 
a  reliable  company  organized  under  laws  of  State  of 
Maine.  $50,000  capital.  Can  be  procured  through 
Portland  Wholesale  House,  or  direct 

AUBURN  DRUG  &  CHEMICAL  CO., 

AUBURN,  MAINE. 


THE  WEEKLY 

COURIER-JOURNAL 

—AND  THE — 

R.  N.-Y. 

TRIAL  TRIP. 


Ans.  1.  Yes  2.  On  the  division  line; 
but  when  from  natural  impediment,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  fence- viewers  having  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  case,  it  is  impracticable  or  un¬ 
reasonably  expensive  to  build  a  fence  on  the 
true  line  between  the  adjacent  lands,  and  the 
occupants  disagree  respecting  its  position,  an 
application  may  be  made  by  either  party  to 
the  fence-reviewers  of  tne  town,  who  must- 
fix  the  same.  In  Vermont  the  statute  re¬ 
quires  all  fences  to  be  four  aud  a  half  feet 
high. 

LIABILITY  IN  A  LIVE-STOCK  INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

T.  L.  H.,  Chester,  Pa. — A  company  for 
the  insurance  of  horses  has  been  started  in 
Fhi.adelphia  on  the  mutual  plan.  To  become 
a  member  one  has  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of 
three  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  auimal 
insured.  The  losses  are  paid  by  levying  an 
assessment  on  the  members,  according  to  the 
losses  sustauu d.  Now  in  case  of  an  epidemic, 
or,  more  correctly,  an  epizootic,  where  the 
losses  would  be  unusually  heavy,  would  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  financially  responsible,  bo  liable 
for  the  entire  amount, of  losses  in  case  other 
members  were  unable  to  pay  their  assess¬ 
ments?  In  other  words,  would  the  fact  of 
their  being  participants  in  the  profits  make 
them  responsible  for  the  losses? 

Ans  — If  a  number  of  men  associated  them¬ 
selves  together  and  issued  to  outside  parties  a 
policy  or  guaranty  of  insurance,  they  would 
be  severally  liable  as  partners  for  the  whole 
amount  of  the  losses.  But  where  they  form 
au  association  lor  mutual  insurance  they  are 
bound  only  by  the  terms  of  their  agreement, 
and  if  this  provides  that  each  shall  pay  his 
own  assessment  without  being  liable  for  that 
of  his  neighbor,  then  his  responsibility  does 
not  extend  beyond  his  own  share  of  the  loss. 

TRESSPASS  BY  LIVE  STOCK  IN  MASS 

L.  S.  M.,  Worcester,  Mass. — In  this  State 
when  is  a  person  liable  for  tresspass  by  bis 
cattle? 

Ans. — In  Massachusetts  the  obligation  of  a 
farmer  to  make  and  repair  fences  rests  en¬ 
tirely  on  statutory  enactments.  A  farmer  is 
only  obliged  to  fence  against  cattle  lawfully  in 
the  adjoining  field.  If  he  turns  his  cattle  into 
the  highway  to  graze  and  they  pass  therefrom 
into  an  adjoining  field  through  an  insufficient 
fence,  the  owner  of  the  laud  may  recover  for 
the  tresspass,  as  the  farmer’s  cattle  were  not 
lawfully  in  the  hignway.  It  seems  also 


Pups  sired  by  our  best 
aud  entitled  to  registry, 
inspection  request*  d. 


stud  dogs,  full  pedigreed, 
Prices  Low.  Personal 


W.  AT1.EE  BURPEE  «fc  CO.. 


Ph  iladel  phia.  Pa. 


Sires  to  cut  Hue  or  coarse,  suii 
able  for  Cattle  or  cheeps 
turned  by  a  boy;  will  easily 
cut  two  bushels  a  minute. 

Lowest  in  Price. 

Easiest  Worked, 
Most  Rapid  «fc  Durable 
in  Use. 

1*  -4 

Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Company. 


Send  for  Circular.  Box 75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 


A  SAFE  TRIP. 

Both  Three  Months  for  Only 


The  character  of  the  Courier- Journal 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Henry 
Wattkiison  is  thoroughly  known. 


Ohio  IMPROVED  Chesters 

Warranted  CHOLERA  PROOF. 

EXPRESS  PREPAID.  Wins  1st 
Prizes  in  U.  S.  &  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries.  2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS. 

Send  for  description  &  pride  of 
THE8E  FAMOUS  HOGS.  ALSO  FOWL8 
L.  B.  SILVER  CO.  Cleveland,  O. 

(Tills  Company  sold  973  head  for  breeding  purposes  in  1887. 
Send  for  facts  aud  mention  this  paper.} 


Under  this  Unusual  Offer  all  Sub¬ 
set  iptions  must  he  sent  to  the 

COURIER-JOURNAL, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


CASH  FOB  THE  BEST  GUESS ! ! 

SlO^OOO^in^ash^^be^Given  Subscribers. 

A  quart  of  yellow  corn  has  been  put  into  one  of  Mason’s  quart  jars,  and  sealed.  The  | 
measure  is  the  ordinary  quart  measure,  and  no  one  knows  the  number  of  kernels  ill 
contains.  The  jar  lias  been  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  a  New  York  safe  deposit  company  I 
and  cannot  be  opened  or  counted  until  the  expiration  of  this  contest,  Feb.  1st,  1889. 

The  following  4,889  Prcsenti*  will  then  be  given  to  the  4.389  persons  making  the  I 
best  guesses  as  to  the  number  of  kernels  of  corn  the  jar  contains.  1 

LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  BE  CIVEN  AWAY! 

1  Present  to  the  person  guessing  the  correct  number  of  kernels,  $1,000  I 
1  “  “  “  *'  nearest  the  correct  number,  -  750 

J  making  the  next  best  guea*,  -  -  -  500 

1  «  .  .  “  “  “  “  “  “  -  -  -  -  250 


Pt 


6  Presents  to  the  5  persons  making  the  next  best  guess,  SlOOench,  500 
10  “  ■  10  “  “  “  “  ••  •*  {,()  ••  r,oo 

20  •*  “  20  “  «  «  “  ••  •<  ar. 

50  “  “  50  “  *  “  “  “  •«  To 

too  “  *8  100  “  “  “  “  “  «<■  5 

200  “  “  200  “  «  “  ««  •«  o  r,.] 

500  *"  “  500  •*  «  •*  •«  <•  « 

8,500  “  “  8,500 


500 
600 
500 
5  “  500 

,50“  500 

2  “  1,000 
1  “  8,50  0 1 


4,389  Presents, 


■  *  Amounting  to  $10,000 

PMiniTinilC  4  —No  guess  will  be  received  and  recorded  except  from  a  person  who  becomes  a  sub- 
bUIIUI  I  lUNO  •  scribertoTHE  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE,  and  sends  FIFTY  CENT'S  for  a  six 
months’  trial  subscription.  The  50  cents  is  ihe  regular  subscription  price,  and  is  in  no  sense  n  liav 
ment  for  the  guess,  but  for  the  magazine,  which  we  believe  will  be'so  inieresting  that  you  will  become  a 
permanent  reader.  Tlie  Jar  will  be  opened,  and  kernels  ofcorn  counted  and  Presents  awarded 
FEBRUARY  1st,  1889.  Should  nop  rson  tuess  the  correct  number  of  kernels  tlie  jar  contains  I  tie  one 
guessing  nearest  will  re  eive  i lie  present  of  S1.000.  Should  two  or  more  persons  gues-  the  actual  iiimhoi- 
then  TIIE  ONE  WHOSE  GUESS  IS  FIRST  RECEIVED  WILL  GET  THE  FIRST  PRESENT 
OF  SI  OOO,  and  the  next  will  he  entitled  to  the  second,  and  so  on. 

Tfl  PI  HR  DAICEDQ  —To  those  who  desire  to  form  clubs  among  their  friends,  we  will  send  six  sub- 
5  u  ULUD  nfuocno.  seriptions  for  §2.50  ;  twelve  for  $5;  twenty-live  for  $10;  flft.v  for  8‘>o  Each 
subscription  to  he  accompanied  with  the  guess  in  plain  figures  opposite  the  i.anie  and  address  sent 

This  offer  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advertising  and  making  known  one  of  the  most  Domilar  nnhll. 
cations  of  the  day.  THE  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE  is  replete  with  i  he  choicest  literature  of  the  day 
and  contains  articles  of  value  and  interest  from  the  most  noted  authors.  It  is  linely  illustrated,  of  high  I 
moral  tone,  and  the  proprietors  are  determined  and  propose  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  m  orderto  phice  I 
it  in  100,000  American  homes.  As  to  our  reliability  we  refer  to  John  F.  Phillips  &  Co..  Advertising  Agents  29I 
Park  How,  N.  Y.;  Jos.  B.  Stilwell  &Co.,  Printers  and  Lithographers,  20  Olifl*  Street.  N.  Y. ;  Rogers  &  Co.  I 
Bankers,  129  PearlStret,  Boston,  or  any  commercial  agency  throughout  the  United  States. 

Money  may  be  sent  by  postal  note,  money  order  or  registered  letter.  Stamps  in  amounts  less  than  $1.00. 
Address:  WASHINGTON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  9  Murray  St.,  Nciv  York. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SHOW  IT  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS.  IT  MAY  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN. 


774 


(jitnmrous. 


TO  A  FOND  LOVER. 

No  doubt  she  loves  you  when  you’re  near— 
That’s  what  most  girls  are  apt  to  do; 

But  she  does  not  kiss  your  photograph 
.  As  oft  as  she  pretends  to  you. 

-Life. 

Hard  to  beat— A  wet  carpet.— Danville 
Breeze. 

Is  an  Indian  ever  troubled  by  red  aunts? — 
Western  Rural. 

To  raise  green  peas— Turn  your  hens  into 
the  garden. — Somerville  Journal. 

A  Cape  Cod  fisherman  calls  his  boat 
“The  Kiss,”  because  it  is  nothing  but  a  smack. 
— Puck. 

The  printers  would  like  copy  right,  too. 
It  would  save  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble. — 
Boston  Post. 

There  is  one  man  who  always  draws  the 
line  somewhere,  and  that  is  the  surveyor. 
Saturday  Gossip. 

Mountains  are  rarely  jealous  of  each 
other,  but  they  sometimes  show  a  great  deal 
of  peak. — Harper's  Bazar. 

“Will  the  coming  man  use  both  arms?” 
asks  a  scientist.  He  will  if  he  carves  a  board¬ 
ing-house  duck. — Danville  Breeze. 

Enraged  Employer:  “As  you  don’t  seem 
to  be  coming  down  to  day,  Bridget,  I’ve 
built  the  fire  myself,  and  prepared  some 
chocolate  for  you.  Here  are  tbe  morning 
papers;  and  if  want  anything  more,  just 
touch  the  annunciator !”— Puck. 


I  have  used 
Dr.  Seth  Arnold’s 

COUGH  KILLER 

with  great  benefit. 

I  most  cheerfully  recom- 
mend  it. 

E.  O.  Cushing,  Thomas* 
ton,  Knox  County,  Me. 
Druggists,  25c. ,  50c.,  and  §1.00. 


KNT1KE1.Y  NEW. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW 


Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
nto  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
owing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
ull description.  HlttGANUM  M’FG  COR HOK- 
VTIUN,  Higganmn,  Conn.,  Sole  Manufacturers 
Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Gur  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  nower  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1 ,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  #25 
to  #40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Send  4  cents  in 
Stamps  forillustrated  Catalogue  H.  Address,  ~  ' 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  New  York. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 
8  to  1 6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Addres* 

i  VIES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  1 10  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings.  Shingles.  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAM. URL,  (JAHOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST.,  BOSTON 


CANADA  HARD  WOOD  ASHES 

Guaranteed  of  Superior  Strength  and  Purity  for 
fertilizers  Our  own  gathering  and  Importation.  lor 
sale  by  Chas.  Allison  &  Co.  (P.O.  Box  2177),  New  York. 


nil  DVI  IIP  nnnifCDCI  9  Silver-Gray  and  Colored, 
UUlitlnU  UIIuNLUlLo,  for  breeding  and  crossing, 
$2 each.  HENRY  HALES,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


PRESSEY’S  BROODER.  S8SSSK 

Hammouton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  §25  and  S15.  Laug- 
shan  Fowls  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

G,  W.  PR  ESSE  Y,  Hnmiiioiitou,  N.  J. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

loiter  a  Large  and  I  lioice  Stock  ol  Apple 
Seedlings  unsurpassed  In  quality.  Also.  Hoot 
Grafts  and  general  Nursery  Stock.  Price-list  free. 
Address  F  S.  I’ll  GIN  IX,  Nurseryman, 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


Mistress:  “Jane,  Willie  informs  me  that  my  husband  kissed  you  yesterday.” 
Jane:  “  Oh  !  that’s  all  right,  ma’am— I’ve  got  used  to  it  now.” 


The  Great  Butter  Herd! 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE, 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCHER0N,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLET0NIAN 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SVVINE. 


The  Lakeside  Herd  of  Hoi stein-Friesians  stands  un¬ 
rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  interested 
are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi- 
grees  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 
truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 
Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletoman 
r>o  Cows  in  Advanced  Registry,  Stallions,  of  the  best  trotting  strains.  Registered  Berkshire  and 
Cheshire  Swine.  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  always  mention  The  Ru&al  New-Yorker. 


SCIENTIFIC 


GRINDING 


he  BEST  MILLon  EARTH 

has  our  SAFETY  BOTTOM  intended  to  prevent  breakage  should 

Iron  accidentally  got  into  Mill.  Other  improvement,,  adapt  Mill  to  grinding 

AR  CORN  with  SHUCKS  on. 

A  great  saving  of  feed  as  well  r.3  labor  of  Husking. 
The  coming  Feed  for  practical,  economical  Feeders. 
Try  it.  Can  only  be  made  practically  on  the  {scientific 

which  also  grinds  any  and  all  other  kinds  of  Grain. 

WE  GUARANTEE  better  results 

than  can  be  obtained  with  any  other  Mill. 

WE  GUARANTEED  and  theeheapest  iUill 

ade,  quality  of  work,  life-time  of  plates,  and  other 
parts  considered.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 

_  Numerous  sizes  for  all  Powers.  All  fully  guaranteed. 

SS™AdS?Si  THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


ELLY’S  DUPLEX  GRINDINGMILL 


BETTER  than  the  “BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH.” 

For  CORN  and  COB  and  all  kinds  of  CRAIN. 

Sizes :  •»  to  1  ‘2  Horse-Power.  Will  grind  from  8  to  50  Bushels  per  hour.  1  he 
only  Mill  that  grinds  on  both  sides  of  the  Revolving  Burr,  giving  Double  the 
GRINDING  SURFACE  of  any  other  Mill  made.  Every  Mill  fully 
w  arranted  Our  new  Hand  Book  for  Farmers  and  Feeders  sent  Free. 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  CO.  Springfield,  0. 


^ARGESTMOWEg 


C  A  V  ARRANT  O  D  A  p  C  C  grape  vires 

|H  I  HEADQUARTERS  Urifir  LOlN  AMERICA. 

uianTnft  rianmr  PTKTC  EATON,  MOYER  and  all  others,  new  and  old;  also  small  fruits 
N  AuAKA  lIYh  Kl  0  A  L.  Lowest  prices,  highest  grading,  warranted  true.  In  every  respect  a  model. 
:nidlirst-el!n«j  establishment.  Free* Illustrated  Catalogue.  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredoma,  N.  Y. 


ADAr  $ 


barn  floor 

■j _ _ n-...—  '  . 


use.  Just  tnvr  thing  every  farmer  wantsn^«=i^^^™^v  ■-**  ■  ~ 

wtio  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Ageu 
Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  S.’lllTli  A  WOODARD,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 


Agents  wanted. 


This  is  the 


GRINDING 


_  EARTH  and  the 

J'tct  GRINDING  MILL  MADE,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Stat< 
air,  September,  1887.  It  sells  readily  where  all  others  Fail  to  satisfy 

For  qrindinq  CORN,  COB  and  SHUCK  Sand  all  kinds  of  Grain  it  has  no  equal 

A  W  STRAUB  <5t  CO.  I  LAGONDA  MFG.  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  S  PR  I  NG  FI  E  LD,  O  H  I O. 

TERRITORY  EAST  OF  OHIO.  I  TERRITORY  WEST  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


flVPR’S  FA.4M  GRIST  MILL 

®  ■  iMiivmvn  PillTi,.  P  tsT  STRUT, 


Established  1852. 


Wrr --- 

REQUIRES  LESS  POWER.  DOES  MORE  WORK, 

W.  L.  BOYER  &,  BRO.,  Sixth  &  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also joanufaeturers of  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Feed  Cutters.  &a 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


8avage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per¬ 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  IslandHomeStoek 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle.Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from,  we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  «fc  Farminj, 
Dktroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


IF 


Best  Farm  Boiler 


T 


EVER  MADE 
For  Cooking  Feed* 
lor  Stock,  Heating 
Milk  or  Water  in 
Dairies,  Small 
Cheese  Factories  ; 
lor  Rath  -  Rooms, 
i  Laundries,  Scald¬ 
ing  Hogs,  Etc.  Ad-  — — —  „  — 
dress  .1  K.  PUK  INTON  &  CO., 
Dallas  Center,  iowa. 


JtfO 

*5c? 


UCHTNINO  WELL-SINKING 
MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Well-tinking  and  prospecting  tools  sent 
on  trial.  52a  feet  has  been  auak  in  8 
hours.  Instructions  for  beginner*.'  An 
Encyclopdia  tf  SIX)  Engravirv*  of  well 
1  and  prospectors  tools,  pumps, 

a  wind  and  steam  engines.  A  trea- 
*,tise  on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  charge* 
25  cts.each. 

,,  The  American 
y|  WellWorks. 

T  AURORA,  ILLS., 
U.  S.  A. 


HAY 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits 


DEDERICK’S 


OHorontrinl.  address  for oirmliar ancTIocatlon  of  Western 
and  Southern  Stor  houses  mid  Agents. 

P  K.  DEDEPICK  6l  CO.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES- 

“Greatest  indueementsever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Wtmk  Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
worn  uaiid  Moss  Hose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CD., 

P.  O.  Box  28J.  81  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


BO  IT  AT  Oil! 

Send,  your  address  on  a  Postal  Card 
to  tlie  JPress  Company,  Limited, 
Phila.,  Penn.,  and  get  a  Sample 
Copy  Free. 


Beautiful  New  Upright  Piano, 
Rosewood  Case,  only  *165.  New 
Organs,  only  *31.  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gains  Ever  Offered.  Est.  28  Years. 
GEM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 
Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A, 


This  CELEBRATED  RAZOR  SENT  BY  MAIL 

If  you  waut  the  best  Til  IN'  HOE- 
LOW  GROUND  RAZOR 
that  can  be  made,  send  us 
81.25,  and  we  will 
send  it  postage 
paid. 


ALLING  &.  LODGE,  MADISON,  IND. 


HAY  PRESS 

Purchaser  to  keep  one 
Doing  most  and  best  vkw 


GEO.ER TE L 8c  CO,  OUINCY,  ILL. 


Estiiy  ©tgan.2o. 

Jg RAT T LB B OF^O  VT-  ‘ 


VOL.  XL VII.  NO,  2026. 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  24,  1888 


PRlfE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


_■  Mrea  CCOrdln8  t0  ACt  °f  C°ngre8S':iU  the  Year  1888-  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  Offieelof  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington.] 


<ilje 


JERSEY  BULL,  CORNELL  VALENTINE. 


On  page  691  we  gave  a  picture  of  some  Jer¬ 
sey  cows  kept  on  the  farm  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  With  them  was  shown  the  fine  bull 
Cornell  Valentine.  A  larger  picture  of  this 
animal  is  shown  at  Fig  384.  As  we  stated  some 
weeks  ago,  this  bull  was  presented  to  the 
University  by  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine.  He  is 
a  grandson  of  Eurotas  from  the  double  gold 
medal  bull  Ramapo.  Cornell  Valentine 
promises  to  excel  as  a  sire  and  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  heifer  calves  from  such  a  bull 
out  of  common  cows  will  show  marked  su¬ 
periority  in  dairy  qualities  over  their  dams. 
It  seems  safe  enough  to  advise  dairy  farmers 
to  patronize  the  best  Jersey  bull  they  can  find 
if  they  are  going  to  have  anything  at  all  to  do 
with  the  breed. 
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FALL  MANAGEMENT  OF  SHEEP. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


Fall  care  of  sheep ;  the  lung  thread-worm , 
its  life  history  and 
prevention  and 
cure  of  its  rava¬ 
ges;  foot-rot ;  dif¬ 
ference  between 
infectious  and 
contagious  diseas¬ 
es  ;  importance  of 
having  sheep  in 
good  condition  to 
go  through  the 
winter  safely. 


of  its  existence;  but  when  in  large  numbers  it 
produces  diarrhoea,  coughing  and  emaciation. 
The  mature  worms  perish  as  soon  as  they  have 
completed  their  reproductive  function,  when 
a  large  number  of  eggs  are  disengaged  and 
pass  off  with  the  dung.  These  eggs  are 
loosened  as  the  droppings  in  which  they  are 
entangled  are  washed  apart,  and  they  adhere 
to  the  grass,  with  which  they  are  taken  into 
the  stomachs  of  other  sheep  or  lambs  pasturing 
upon  the  herbage;  or  they  are  gathered  with 
the  hay  and  with  that  gain  access  to  their 
new  hosts.  Hatching  in  the  stomach,  the 
young  worms  make  their  way  to  the  throat 
and  there  gather  into  masses  as  they  couple 
for  the  purpose  of  impregnation.  These  mas¬ 
ses  are  found  in  the  throat  and  bronchial 
tubes  and  cause  intense  irritation,  preventing 
perfect  respiration  and  the  consequent  full 
aeration  and  oxidation  of  the  blood.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  imperfect  nutrition,  loss  of  vitality, 
and  weakened  blood.  The  skin  and  the  visible 
membranes  are  thus  deprived  of  their  proper 
color  and  become  pale  and  thin,  giving  rise  to 
the  well  known  condition  known  as  “pining;’’ 
or  “paperskin;”  and  by  veterinarians  as 
“anoemia,”  or  want  of  blood.  . 

This  disorder  is  tUe  worst  to  which  lambs 
are  subject  and  destroys  thousands  which 
might  be  saved  by  due  precaution  to  avoid 
pasturing  lambs  with,  or  following,  old  sheep, 
or  the  use  of  hay  cut  on  fields  upon  which 
sheep  have  run.  Turpentine  in  small  repeated 
doses  (one  teaspoonful)  in  milk  or  raw  linseed 
oil  given  daily  for  a  week,  usually  frees  the 


lambs  from  these  pests,  and  larger  doses  will 
free  the  older  sheep  from  them.  This  treat¬ 
ment  should  not  be  neglected  just  now  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  danger  now  imminent. 

One  other  evil  is  foot-rot,  which  may  be 
easily  avoided  and  the  disastrous  results 
which  may  follow  may  be  readily  prevented. 
The  foot  of  the  sheep  is  peculiarly  constructed. 
The  horn  grows  downwards  and  when  it 
reaches  the  sole  separates  from  this,  and,  like 
a  loose  curtain,  folds  under  it,  thus  affording 
a  lodgment  for  filth,  sand,  small  stones,  or 
wet  mud.  The  sole  is  then  very  soon  softened 
and  worn  away,  exposing  the  exceedingly 
tender  and  sensitive  lamime  of  the  foot  and 
causing  intense  pain.  Sheep,  in  this  condi¬ 
tion,  go  about  on  their  knees,  refrain  from 
feeding  and  are  much  weakened  and  disturbed 
by  the  suffering.  No  other  animals  being  so 
sensitive  to  misfortunes  as  sheep,  they  quickly 
fall  off  in  condition,  and  unless  relieved,  the 
inflammation  spreads  to  the  inner  parts  of  the 
foot,  producing  ulceration  and  virulent  sup¬ 
puration,  which  ends  in  malignant  and  con¬ 
tagious  foot-rot.  This  disease  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  the  difference  between  conta¬ 
gious  and  infectious  diseases,  “Englisu  as  she 
is  spoke  ”  is  more  correctly  used  in  America 
than  in  England,  and  the  distinction  between 
these  two  words  does  not  prevail  in  England 
as  it  does  here,  the  words  being  considered 
synonymous  there,  while  they  are  distinctly 
differentiated  here.  Foot-rot  of  the  malig¬ 
nant  kind  is  contagious;  but  not  infectious. 
It  can  only  be  communicated  by  contact  of 


The  fall  is  full  of 
risks  to  the  flock. 
Always  tender  and 
exacting,  and  need¬ 
ing  over-sight  and 
care,  the  sheep  now 
require  especial  pre¬ 
cautions  to  prepare 
them  for  the  winter. 

Parasites  which  in¬ 
fest  the  flock  are 
much  to  be  dreaded. 
The  worst  is  the  lung 
thread-worm  which 
prevails  everywhere 
and  is  most  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  lambs. 
This  worm  is  almost 
always  present  in 
the  old  sheep  which, 
by  reason  of  their 
greater  strength  to 
resist  its  injurious  ef¬ 
fects,  don’t  suffer 
from  it  very  serious¬ 
ly.  It  is  a  long, 
thin,  white  worm, 
called  a  thread-worm 
(filaria)  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  piece 
of  thread.  It  is  found 
in  old  sheep,  mostly 
in  the  intestines, 
where  it  subsists  up¬ 
on  the  mucous  secre¬ 
tions,  and  unless  quite 
numerous  gives  no 
apparent  indication 
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JERSEY  BULL,  CORNELL  VALENTINE.  Fig.  384, 


the  foot  of  a  sheep  brought  by  the  disorder 
above  pointed  out,  into  a  susceptible  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  action  of  the  virus,  with  a  foot 
actually  diseased  and  discharging  the  poisoned 
matter  which  conveys  the  contagion.  On  the 
other  hand,  sheep-pox,  which  is  the  same  as 
human  small-pox,  is  infectious  (as  well  as 
contagious)  and  is  communicated  through  the 
flock  without  actual  contact  of  the  visible 
virus,  but  by  simple  neighborhood  and 
through  the  air.  Of  course,  small-pox  and 
sheep-pox  may  both  be  spread  by  inoculation 
with  the  actual  virus  taken  from  the  vesicles 
or  sores;  but  it  spreads  through  flocks  with¬ 
out  this,  hence  it  is  infectious.  It  is  well  to 
understand  this  distinction. 

Sheep-pox,  however,  is  unknown  here,  and 
happily  so  because  it  is  a  most  destructive 
disease  and  is  easily  communicated  to  man¬ 
kind.  In  parts  of  Germany  and  Russia, 
where  it  prevails,  whole  flocks  have  perished 
with  many  of  the  shepherds.  Thus  it  is  seen 
how  much  more  dangerous  infectious  diseases 
are  than  contagious,  as  the  difficulty  of 
avoiding  them  is  increased  enormously. 

To  avoid  the  contagious  foot-rot,  the  ut¬ 
most  care  should  be  exercised  now  to  pare 
and  cleanse  and  heal  the  feet  by  the  use  of 
astringent  applications,  sulphate  of  copper  or 
acetate  of  copper  being  easily  applied  and 
effective.  An  ointment  made  of  four  parts  of 
pure  lard;  one  part  of  Venice  turpentine;  one 
part  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  one  part  of 
finely  powdered  acetate  of  copper,  (verdigris) 
or  sulphate  of  copper,  (blue  vitriol)  applied  to 

the  exposed  sole,  if 
the  foot  is  bandaged 
for  protection,  will 
cure  both  forms  of 
foot-rot.  When  ne¬ 
glected,  contagious 
foot-rot  will  speedily 
spread  through  the 
flock;  the  whole  foot 
will  slough  away  and 
the  bones  will  pro¬ 
trude,  the  sheep  per¬ 
ishing  in  the  most 
wretched  and  pitia¬ 
ble  manner. 

A  sheep  that  is  put 
in  good  condition 
now  will  go  through 
the  winter  safely  un¬ 
der  ordinary  good 
care.  One  that  is  ne¬ 
glected  no  w  and  suf¬ 
fered  to  fall  off,  will 
hardily  be  restored, 
and  if  she  is  brought 
through  to  the  spring, 
the  lambs  will  be  lost 
or  the  ewe  will  not 
have  milk  enough  to 
nurse  them.  Expo¬ 
sure  to  cold  rains  is 
especially  hurtful, for 
the  soaked  fleece 
chills  the  loins  and 
the  spine  which  is  the 
center  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  and 
of  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans.  This  soaking 
of  the  fleece  and  con¬ 
sequent  chill  induce 
the  sheep  to  huddle 
together  for  warmth, 
and  the  heated  wet 
wool  mats  and  felts 
on  the  sheep’s  back 
and  so  injures  the 
fleece,  producing  the 
inextricable  entang¬ 
ling  of  the  wool  that 
is  known  as  cotting. 
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THE  FARM  FENCE. 


Fences  Used  in  Various  Parts  of  the 
Country. 


WHAT  MAKES  THE  BEST  FENCE? 


Are  Fences  Necessary? 


WHAT  FENCE  LAWS  ARE  NEEDED? 


Hedges  and  Hedge  Plants. 


FROM  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

I  think  wo  have  hero  nearly  every  kind  of 
fence  that  ever  was  made— worm,  wire, 
board,  hedge,  stone,  post-and-rail,  political, 
woven  wire,  stump,  picket  and  various  others, 
besides  combinations  of  two  or  more  of  the 
above.  For  all  stock,  except  pigs,  I  prefer 
the  buckthorn  wire,  of  not  less  than  four 
strands.  For  pigs,  especially  if  liable  to  be 
moved  often,  the  worm  or  Virginia  rail  fence 
answers  the  purpose  best.  As  a  rule,  we  have 
too  many  fences  and  they  are  too  costly ;  but 
unless  soiling  is  adopted  I  can’t  see  how  we 
can  get  along  without  them. 

A  stock  law  to  prevent  cattle  from  running 
on  the  public  roads  will  not  do  away  with 
outside  fences  unless  soiling  is  practiced. 
Here  we  have  a  good  stock  law,  but  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  make  the  road  fences  any  fewer;  they 
are  only  about  50  per  cent,  meaner.  My  own 
choice  is  to  have  the  farm  fenced  along  the 
roads,  as  1  do  not  like  the  appearance  of  a  no¬ 
fence  farm.  The  legal  fence  should  be  four 
feet  high,  made  of  any  material  strong 
enough  to  prevent  ordinary  stock  from  rub¬ 
bing  or  pushing  it  over.  Any  animal  that 
would  jump  or  break  such  a  fence  should  be 
considered  “breachy,”  and  its  owner  should 
be  held  responsible  for  damages.  The  stock 
law  can  be  made  either  to  prevent  all  stock 
from  running  at  large,  or  to  allow  stock  to 
graze  on  the  roadsides  with  some  one  to  watch 
them.  Our  law  is  of  the  latter  class,  and  a 
number  of  those  who  keep  one  or  two  cows 
club  together  and  hire  a  boy  to  mind  the 
cows  during  the  day  and  bring  them  home  at 
night.  This  allows  all  the  roadside  crop  to  be 
used  and  seems  to  be  pretty  satisfactory ;  it  is 
a  vast  improvement  over  the  free-range 
system. 

One  of  our  farmers’  clubs  calculated  that 
the  members  kept  up  14  miles  of  fences  to 
pasture  three  cows  and  one  old  mule  on  the 
public  road.  That  is  about  how  it  works. 
Repairing  fences  is  one  of  those  things  that  is 
generally  put  off  until  the  stock  has  broken 
out.  The  wire  fence  is  the  easiest  and  the 
quickest  to  repair  and  also  the  one  to  show 
want  of  repairing  the  plainest  (which  is  no 
small  point),  and  being  the  cheapest  in  first 
cost,  it  will,  I  think,  be  the  fence  of  the 
future.  But  the  costliest  and  most  unnec¬ 
essary  of  all  is  the  political  fence. 

This  is  of  one  pattern  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  has  to  be  repaired  or  rebuilt 
every  year.  It  is  always  repaired  with  sugar 
or  taffy  and  the  low  grade  of  sugar  used 
destroys  the  moral  health  of  those  employed 
in  the  work  and  of  a  good  many  of  their 
friends  also.  If  political  fences  could  be 
abolished,  farmers  could  well  afford  to  pay 
for  all  other  kinds.  And  that  is  the  nearest 
I  can  get  to  the  solution  of  the  fence  question. 

Catonsville,  Md. 

FROM  E.  DAVENPORT. 

We  have  in  use  in  our  neighborhood  the  old 
rail  fence,  board,  and  wire  both  plain  and 
barbed,  and  recently  a  slat  and  wire.  In  the 
latter  the  slats  stand  vertical,  are  about  two 
inches  wide  and  there  are  three  to  the  foot. 
From  two  to  four  sets  of  double  wires  clasp 
these  slats  and,  being  twisted  between  the 
slats,  hold  them  firmly  in  place.  I  think  the 
best  kind  of  fence  depends  largely  on  the  kind 
of  stock  to  be  restrained.  For  cattle  I  believe 
in  the  barbed  wire,  and  for  anything  but 


horses  I  believe  it  the  most  desirable  fence  we 
have.  The  slat  fence  comes  next  to  it,  and 
may  be  found  better  in  the  end.  But  for 
everything  but  line  fences  I  believe  some  sort 
of  portable  fence  to  be  the  desideratum. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  “legal  fence.”  It  is 
a  term  descended  from  the  time  when  A.  B. 

C.  and  all  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  had  to 
fence  out  Mr.  Z’s  cow,  who  was  a  free  common¬ 
er.  The  time  is  coming  when  Z.  only  will 
be  obliged  to  restrain  this  cow,  and  A.  B.  C. 
and  the  rest  will  not  build  fences  unless  they 
keep  stock. 

The  number  of  fences  can  lie  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  I  think  the  stock  law  should  be  built 
upon  the  principle  that  every  man  should  be 
fully  responsible  for  the  depredations  of  his 
own  stock.  Then  let  him  restrain  them  as  he 
pleases.  Each  man  should  provide  restraint 
for  his  own  stock  and  for  those  of  nobody 
else.  I  would  make  this  condition  absolute^ 

If  the  owner  cannot  or  will  not  pay  for  dam. 
age  done  by  his  stock,  let  the  stock  itself  be 
forfeited.  It  seems  a  hard  principle,  but  in 
practice  it  will  not  be  found  so.  If  your  horse 
runs  away  and  does  damage  you  must  pay  for 
it.  If  your  hired  man  allows  your  cattle  to 
do  damage  on  the  road,  you  are  responsible. 
What  I  suggest  is  but  an  extension  of  the 
same  principle.  We  would  all  be  surprised  to 
see  how  fences  would  vanish  under  such  a 
law.  There  would  be  neither  road  nor  line 
fences — only  the  present  pasture  would  be  in¬ 
closed,  and  the  owner  himself  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  judge  what  is  a  “sufficient  barrier ” 
for  his  own  stock,  or  pay  the  damages. 

Barry  Co.,  Mich. 

FROM  JOSIAH  RUSSELL. 

-  Fences  with  us  are  universally  of  wire  and 
posts.  I  prefer  posts  and  board  fences  as  less 
objectionable  to  the  hired  man  and  more  safe 
for  horses,  but  for  the  item  of  expense.  The 
wire  fence,  excepting  about  buildings, 
answers  well  as  to  appearance,  and  as  to 
strength  cannot  be  excelled  by  anything  we 
know  of,  as  it  offers  little  obstruction  to  snow 
and  wind. 

Crawford  and  Shelby  counties  have  laws 
restraining  stock  from  running  at  largo,  and 
fencing  fields  is  not  necessary  as  against  the 
cattle  of  others,  which  must  be  inclosed  in 
pasture  or  held  in  herds.  On  the  other  hand, 
Harrison  and  Monona  counties  continue  to 
allow  stock  free  range  of  the  counties,  and 
fields  must  be  fenced  in  for  protection  against 
roving  animals.  But  opinions  are  divided 
on  this  fence  question  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  various  farmers.  The  first 
settlor  prefers  to  join  with  his  neighbor  and 
herd  the  cattle,  leaving  the  fields  open;  but 
as  he  becomes  able  to  do  so,  he  fences  his 
fields  in  order  to  hold  the  stock  while  brows¬ 
ing  the  corn-stalks  after  the  corn  is  gathered, 
and  by  this  time  he  is  willing  that  all  should 
fence  their  fields,  and  not  be  held  liable  for 
loose  animals,  and  after  the  country  is  well 
settled  the  moderately  well-to-do  farmers 
may  be  found  holding  this  view.  But  the 
large,  successful  farmer,  he  who  has  been 
adding  farm  to  farm,  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
want  fences  at  all.  He  herds  his  cattle  in 
droves  of  300  to  a  herder,  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  and  saves  immense  expense. 

Harrison,  Co.,  Iowa. 

FROM  CHAS.  A.  GREEN. 

We  have  every  kind  of  fence,  and  yet  no 
kind  that  pleases  us.  No  fence  pleases  us  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  best.  I  would  prefer  a  barbed 
wire  fence  with  a  rail  at  the  top.  The  fence 
on  which  there  is  the  most  money  wasted,  and 
on  which  farmers  are  most  set  and  deluded  is 
the  stone  wall.  It  is  an  expensive  abomina¬ 
tion. 

The  legal  fence  should  be  of  wire  with  a  rail 
at  the  top  so  as  not  to  obstruct  snow,  or  to  be 
affected  by  winds.  This  neighborhood  could 
get  along  without  any  fences  if  suitable  laws 
were  passed.  The  coming  age  will  know  no 
farm  fences.  If  farmers  could  lay  by  all  they 
spend  on  fences  they  would  get  rich.  Farm 
fences  and  common  pastures  will  both  die  a 
natural  death  soon.  Both  belong  to  a  pioneer 
period  which  we  have  out-grown. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  FRED  GRUNDY. 

Farms  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  fenced 
with  Osage  Orange  hedges  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Many  of  them  are  also  divided  into  20  or 
40-acre  fields  with  cross  hedges.  A  very  few 
are  divided  with  barbed  wire  fences.  Some 
farmers  not  only  have  their  farms  fenced  with 
Osage  hedges,  but  also  their  pastures,  orch¬ 
ards,  cattle  lots  and  pig  pens.  They  claim 
that  it  is  the  cheapest  fence  they  can  employ. 
These  hedges  are  trimmed  twice  a  year,  and 
the  trimmings  are  used  for  stuffing  up  the 
holes  and  gaps  the  hogs  make  through  them. 
Some  farmers  are  using  a  combination  of 
hedge  and  barbed  wire.  The  hedge  is  allowed 
to  grow  three  years  after  being  set  out,  then 
it  is  cut  off  a  foot  above  the  ground  and  three 
wires  are  strung  above  it  and  securely  fas¬ 


tened  to  stakes.  The  first  wire  rests  on  the 
stubs,  the  second  10  inches  above  it,  and  the 
third  12  to  14  inches  above  the  second.  The 
stubs  send  up  a  thicket  of  stout,  thorny  shoots 
which,  the  first  year,  are  cut  off  just  above 
the  top  wire.  After  that  the  hedge  is  kept  at 
a  hight  of  about  five  feet.  It  makes  a  horri¬ 
ble  and  almost  impregnable  barrier,  and  if 
well  cared  for  will  last  for  many  years. 
There  are  some  hedge  fences  in  this  section  25 
to  35  years  old,  that  are  as  good  to-day  as  they 
were  when  six  years  old.  They  have  been 
well  cared  for  and  properly  trimmed,  and 
they  are  proof  against  any  ordinary  stock, 
and  will  remain  so  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Osage  makes  an  excellent  boundary  fence ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  an  economical 
material  for  cross,  or  division  fences,  because 
it  requires  a  strip  of  land  a  full  rod  in  width 
for  its  own  use.  If  it  is  allowed  to  grow  over 
five  feet  high  it  will  suck  the  fertility  out  of  a 
strip  two  rods  or  more  in  width. 

Many  farmers  trim  their  hedges  twice  a 
year— once  near  the  first  of  July  and  again  in 
the  fall,  just  before  the  wood  hardens. 
Others  trim  but  once,  generally  early  in  the 
spring.  There  are  hedge-trimming  machines 
in  use  and  they  do  good  and  rapid  work  on 
green  hedges  when  the  ground  on  either  side  is 
level;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
trimming  is  done  by  hand.  Cutting  a  year’s 
growth  off  the  top  of  a  hedge  is  an  ugly  and 
dangerous  job.  I  know  several  men  who 
have  lost  an  eye,  and  others  who  have  been 
laid  up  for  months  through  being  badly 
wounded  by  the  long,  sharp  spines  the  plant 
is  armed  with,  and  which  to  some  people  are 
as  poisonous  almost  as  the  fangs  of  a  rattle¬ 
snake.  Professional  trimmers  wear  thick 
leather  gloves,  and  a  mask  over  the  face  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  worn  by  base-ball  catchers. 

Some  farmers  are  putting  in  cross  fences  of 
slats  4%  to  five  feet  long  woven  together  with 
eight  strands  of  galvanized  wire.  They  make 
good,  strong  fences  if  the  posts  are  placed  not 
more  than  10  feet  apart.  For  fencing  stock- 
yards  and  around  orchards  I  prefer  this  kind 
to  any  other.  It  costs  75  to  80  cts.  per  rod 
exclusive  of  the  posts. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  this  section  would 
be  vastly  better  off  if  there  were  not  a  single 
boundary  or  division  fence  in  it.  We  have  a 
stock  law  prohibiting  stock  from  running  at 
large  and  it  is  generally  fairly  enforced. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  we  have  to  contend 
with  is  the  “poor  man’s  cow.”  After  a  fierce 
conflict  of  several  years’  duration  the  “poor 
man”  was  prohibited  from  pasturing  his 
cow  on  the  “rich  man,”  but  she  frequently 
“breaks  out,”  “gets  loose,”  “escapes,”  etc., 
and  banquets  sumptuously  at  large,  and  de¬ 
stroys  ten  times  more  than  she  eats.  The 
aggrieved  party  lias  a  remedy— he  can  hold 
the  cow  and  compel  the  owner  to  pay  damages; 
but  he  hates  to  do  it  from  fear  of  being  re¬ 
garded  as  an  “oppressor  of  the  poor,”  so  he 
endeavors  to  protect  his  substance  with  an 
expensive  fence.  A  good  stock  law  should 
compel  every  stock  owner  to  so  control  his 
animals  that  they  shall  not  trespass  upon  his 
neighbor.  It  should  prohibit  all  stock  from 
running  at  large  or  pasturing  on  the  high 
ways.  And  it  should  also  prohibit  all  persons 
from  driving  stock  along  the  highways  with¬ 
out  a  sufficient  force  to  thoroughly  control 
them  and  prevent  them  from  injuring  proper¬ 
ty  along  the  road-side.  To  many  men  this 
would  seem  to  be  inexpedient,  but  I  have  seen 
hundreds  of  cattle, sheep  and  hogs  driven  along 
a  road  between  two  fields  of  grain  where  thf're 
was  not  a  strip  of  fence  for  miles,  and  it  was 
done  without  any  difficulty  whatever.  It 
seems  the  hight  of  absurdity  that  farmers 
should  be  compelled  to  maintain  costly  fences 
along  highways  simply  to  save  a  few  dimes  to 
men  who  wish  to  drive  stock  along  them.  A 
stock  law  should  impose  a  specific  fine  for  each 
violation  of  its  provisions,  and  also  render  the 
stock  owner  liable  for  all  damages  done  by  his 
animals,  together  with  costs  of  prosecution, 
Those  farmers  who  really  aim  to  control  their 
stock  would  hail  such  a  law  with  delight, 
while  those  who  fatten  their  animals  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbors  would  bitterly  op¬ 
pose  it. 

Christian  Co.  Ills. 

FROM  W.  L.  DEVEREAUX. 

Most  of  the  fences  in  this  vicinity  are  made 
of  rails  split  from  black  and  white  ash.  Some 
hickory,  white-wood,  oak  and  basswood  rails 
are  nearly  all  decayed.  A  great  many  of  all 
the  rail  zigzag  fences  have  fallen  down  and 
are  crumbling  away,  over-grown  shamefully 
on  some  farms  with  vines  and  bushes.  Scarce¬ 
ly  any  ash  rail  timber  remains,  and  very  few 
fences  are  now  put  up  new  of  freshly  cut 
rails  or  poles.  Some  farmers  are  economizing 
rails  by  building  straight  fences  of  posts  and 
rails. 

Barbed  wire  is  used  for  new  fences  more 
than  anything  else;  yet  so  many  horses  and 
young  stock  have  been  injured  by  it  that 
there  is  a  constant  inquiry  for  something 


safer  at  the  same  moderate  cost.  Hedges  are 
found  on  one  farm  in  ten,  and  substantial 
stone  walls  are  not  much  more  common, 
Board  fences  exist  on  every  alternate  farm ; 
but  very  few  farms  in  this  vicinity  have  this 
kind  in  use  for  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  their 
fences. 

A  new  kind  of  fence  is  being  manufactured 
and  put  up  on  numerous  farms  in  the  last 
three  years.  It  is  a  combination  wire  and 
slat  fence.  The  upright  pickets,  four  feet 
high,  are  woven  in  a  better  manner  than  the 
kind  similarly  made  some  20  years  ago. 
There  are  five  double  strands,  each  strand  or 
cable  made  of  two  galvanized  wires  twisted 
several  times  between  each  picket,  inclosing 
it  tightly.  The  pickets  are  previously  soaked 
in  a  tank  of  red  mineral  paint,  and  the  whole 
fence  is  made  very  rapidly  by  a  special  auto¬ 
matic  machine.  The  fencing  is  sold  at  50  cents 
per  rod.  Small  machines  are  owned  and  used 
by  farmers.  If  posts  are  set  too  far  apart,  in 
case  of  this  fencing,  it  is  apt  to  sag,  and  this  ig 
corrected  by  a  ^-shaped  brace  wire.  I  have 
also  contrived  to  use  this  fencing  with  a  bottom 
board,  with  a  slat  set  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
board.  The  slats  being  only  three  feet  long  and 
costing  40  cents  per  rod,  make  the  fence  just 
as  cheap  as  the  whole-length  slat,  or  as  the 
common  board  fence  of  four  boards.  If  posts 
are  set  eight  feet  apart  as  with  board  fences, 
this  arrangement  is  stronger  and  much  better 
than  a  board  fence.  It  can  be  made  very 
substantial  with  posts  12  feet,  or  even  16  feqt 
apart,  in  which  case  the  16-foot  board  is 
stayed  in  the  middle  by  an  upright  board  or 
stake-post  18  inches  or  longer,  so  projecting 
above  the  upper  edge  of  the  board  as  to  hold  in 
place  the  bottom  of  the  slat  fence.  Putting 
one  stay-board  or  stake  on  each  side  is  the 
proper  way.  This  is  my  ideal  farm  fence, 
especially  as  it  combines  the  necessities  of  a 
legal  line  fence,  being  safe  against  injury  to 
stock,  making  a  complete  barrier  alike  against 
lambs,  pigs  and  small  stock  as  well  as  horses 
and  cows  and  animals  with  jumping  habits. 

It  is  4)4  feet  high  and  the  slats  are  less  than 
three  inches  apart.  It  is  very  durable,  stout, 
and  ornamental.  Posts  add  very  much  to  the 
cost  of  a  fence  and  their  distance  apart  makes 
important  differences  in  that  respect. 

Now  a  barbed  wire  fence  can  be,  and  is 
made  about  here  for  15  cents  per  rod  for  ma¬ 
terial.  The  posts  are  cast-off  railroad  ties  at 
$2.50  per  100,  one  tie  making  two  posts,  which 
are  set  one  rod  apart,  to  which  are  attached 
three  strands  of  barbed  wire.  This  is  not  a 
perfect  fence,  yet  it  answers  admirably  for 
cattle  and  horses,  especially  after  they  have 
comprehended  the  barbarity  of  a  row  of 
barl  s.  This,  I  think,  all  will  admit  is  a  fence 
which  it  is  at  least  allowable  to  enumerate 
with  farm  fences;  but  a  single  barbed  wire 
strung  to  stakes  any  way  but  taut  is  not  a 
fence,  though  it  might  be  denominated  a  farm 
stock  trap.  Five  wires  are  the  least  number 
that  can  be  used  for  a  complete  fence,  and 
then  some  of  the  barbs  bear  wool,  for  sheep 
will  reach  under,  and  if  the  wire  does  not  go 
down  far  enough  they  will  also  creep  beneath. 
Ten  wires  do  not  reach  the  cost  of  a  board 
fence.  Four  or  five  wires  with  boards  at  the 
top  and  bottom  and  posts  eight  or  ten  feet 
apart  make  a  strong  and  safe  fence. 

In  the  whole  farming  territory  of  Wayne 
Co. ,  farmers  can  get  along  without  highway 
fences.  This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the 
absence  of  some  of  the  fences  at  the  side  of 
roads  along  every  other  farm ;  but  this  is  only 
a  temporary  arrangement  and  in  a  year  or  so  a 
new  fence  is  put  up  because  the  owner  wants 
to  pasture  the  adjoining  lot,  perhaps  for  only 
one  season  and  even  less.  A  long  circle  of 
rotation  of  crops  brings  in  an  opportunity  to 
pasture  for  short  periods  and  for  one  season 
every  third  or  fourth  year.  Farmers  having 
flocks,  let  them  run  for  a  time  on  oat  and 
barley  stubble  to  pick  up  the  scattered  grains 
and  heads.  Herds  are  also  turned  in.  Each 
farmer  takes  especial  care  of  his  own  stock, 
and  it  is  a  rule  that  lino  fences  are  kept  up  in 
good  shape.  Stock  seldom  gets  loose  and 
rarely  runs  in  the  highway.  Soiling  is  not 
often  followed,  except  on  small  farms  given 
to  growing  small  fruits.  Orchards  are  very 
commonly  pastured  part  of  the  year. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  H.  T.  FRENCH. 

We  have  many  kinds  of  fences  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  old  rail  fence  must  give 
place  to  some  other  kind  which  does  not  re¬ 
quire  so  much  timber.  Some  farmers  are 
having  their  old  rail  fences  built  over  into  a 
patent  fence  called  “Russell’s  Champion 
Straight-Rail  Fence.”  I  have  not  seen  enough 
of  this  fence  to  pass  any  opinion  upon  it;  but 
many  good  farmers  are  trying  it,  and  they 
are  quite  well  satisfied  with  it.  It  costs  about 
15  cts.  per  rod  . to  construct  it,  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  cost  of  the  rails.  1  he  woven 
slat  and  wire  fence  is  being  introduced  about 
Lansing  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  fence 
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costs  about  75  cts.  per  rod,  and  thus  the  ex¬ 
pense  places  it  out  of  the  reach  of  many. 

One  large  stock  farm  near  the  College  is 
fenced  with  barbed  wire.  The  owner  thinks 
this  is  the  fence  for  stock,  both  for  horses  and 
cattle.  I  have  heard  of  no  damage  done  to 
stock  on  this  farm  from  the  use  of  this  fence. 
It  is  built  with  three  or  four  strands  of  wire 
and  two  boards  at  the  top.  A  fence  of  this 
kind  is  one  of  the  most  durable  we  can  build 
and  it  is  one  which  will  turn  stock  better 
than  almost  any  other.  We  have  had  much 
trouble  with  a  board  fence  where  cedar  posts 
were  used.  Cattle  will  push  the  boards  off 
as  fast  as  one  man  can  nail  them  on. 
Hedges  have  not  been  tried  about  here  to  any 
extent. 

For  the  general  fence  against  stock,  es¬ 
pecially  cattle,  I  would  prefer  the  barbed- 
wire  built  as  above.  A  board  fence  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  and  is  not  very  durable.  For  small 
fields,  about  buildings  and  yards,  the  woven 
slat  and  wire  fence  is  a  very  neat  one. 

A  good  legal  fence  would  be  one  four  feet 
high,  constructed  of  boards  and  oak  posts  or 
of  barbed  wire  and  boards  fastened  to  good 
oak  or  cedar  posts.  There  is  nothing  which 
will  wear  equal  to  a  good  rail  fence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  farmers  could 
do  away  with  half  the 
fences  on  their  farms 
with  no  inconvenience 
and  with  much  profit 
in  fact,  because  by  so 
doing  not  only  would 
they  escape  the  cost  of 
the  fences,  but  they 
could  also  obtain  the 
use  of  land  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the 
fences.  This  is  no  small 
factor,  for  there  are 
many  road  and  line 
fences  especially,  which 
with  the  shrubs  and 
trees  grown  up  in  force, 
now  occupy  from  two 
to  three  rods  of  ground. 

If  we  reckon  the  aggre¬ 
gate  on  an  80-acre  farm 
we  will  have  several 
acres  devoted  to  fences. 

A  good  many  farm¬ 
ers  about  here  do  get 
along  without  fences 
along  the  highway  ex¬ 
cept  for  their  own  con¬ 
venience. 

In  case  of  line  fences 
many  times  two  ad¬ 
joining  farmers  have  a 
mutual  understanding 
that  certain  parts  of 
their  line  fence  can  be 
done  away  with  and 
these  are  removed. 

Farmers  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  up  road 
fences  in  this  State  I 
believe. 

Ingham,  Co.,  Mich. 

FROM  ROBERT  DOUGLAS 
Several  plants  have 
been  recommended 

during  the  last  50  years  for  farm  hedges,  all  of 
which  have  been  discarded  after  a  thorough 
trial,  with  the  exception  of  the  Osage  Orange, 
which  has  been  planted  quite  generally  in  the 
Western  States  and  has  succeeded  south  of  tho 
42d  parallel  of  latitude.  North  of  that  line  it 
has  been  injured  more  or  less  during  severe 
winters.  Even  where  it  endures  the  climate, 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  care — 
much  more  than  farmers  generally  bestow  on 
it.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  is  not 
being  planted  so  generally  as  formerly. 
Barbed  wire  fences  are  so  much  cheaper  and 
require  so  much  less  care  that  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  they  will  take  the  place  of  all 
farm  hedges  in  the  future,  except  in  cases 
where  ornamentation,  aside  from  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  crops,  is  taken  into  consideration. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against 
barbed  wire  fences  in  the  East,  as  there  was 
in  the  West  when  this  fence  was  first  intro¬ 
duced,  but  the  prejudice  has  worn  off,  as  it  is 
found  that  only  in  rare  cases  now  are  animals 
injured.  They  soon  find  out  that  the  fence  is 
not  to  be  tampered  with, and  if  they  are  driven 
carefully  into  the  inclosure  the  first  time, 
they  will  rarely  be  injured.  The  fence  can  be 
made  so  that  no  injury  can  occur  by  the 
barbs  and  many  fences  are  made  in  this  way, 
that  is,  by  putting  the  posts  eight  feet  apart 
and  nailing  a  narrow  board  or  strip  on  top  of 
tho  posts  with  wires  underneath.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  adds  very  materially  to  the  cost  of  the 
fence,  requiring,  aside  from  the  cost  of  the 
strip,  three  or  four  times  the  number  of  posts, 
and  the  time  is  coming  when  posts  will  be  ex¬ 
pensive  compared  with  their  present  market 
value. 

The  ordinary  farm  fence  of  the  future  will, 


in  my  opinion,  be  made  of  barbed  wire,  and 
south  of  the  43rd  degree,  a  catalpa  tree  will 
be  planted  along  the  line  of  the  fence  between 
the  posts,  say  16  or  20  feet  apart,  so  that  when 
the  posts  begin  to  decay  the  wires  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  trunks  of  the  catalpa  trees. 
These  trees  will  be  permanent  posts  for  gener¬ 
ations,  and  it  the  shade  of  the  trees  be  objec¬ 
tionable  when  of  large  size,  the  tops  can  be 
sawed  off  sloping  so  as  to  shed  the  rain  and 
the  trunk  will  last  for  an  indefinite  time, 

North  of  43  degrees,  a  maple,  elm,  oak  or 
any  other  hardy ,  hard-wood  tree  adapted  to 
the  climate  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  ca¬ 
talpa. 

Waukegan,  Ill. 


ANOTHER  HANDFUL  OF  SILAGE. 


On  page  592  we  gave  a  picture  of  a  handful 
of  silage  taken  from  the  silo  of  Mr.  Colcord, 
of  Massachusetts,  who,  as  our  readers  will  re¬ 
member,  has  patented  a  process  for  making 
silage  free  from  acid.  We  find  that  this 
illustration  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention.  Mr.  J.  M.  Drew,  of  the  Cornell 
University  farm,  sends  the  following  letter: 

“  Inclosed  find  a  photograph  of  a  sample  of 


for  the  first  time,  at  the  nurseries  of  Hoopes 
Brothers  &  Thomas.  This  was  a  treat  I  had 
long  wished  for,  for  the  name  of  Josiah  Hoopes 
as  a  horticultural  authority  has  been  very 
familiar  to  me  for  twenty  years  or  more.  Our 
large  nurseries  are  always  interesting,  sug¬ 
gestive  and  instructive  places  to  visit,  and 
especially  those  whose  proprietors  have  trees 
and  shrubs  in  their  hearts  as  well  as  in  their 
pockets,  as  is  the  case  in  this  instance. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  home  nur¬ 
series  is  tho  number  of  evergreen  hedges  that 
run  lengthwise  and  crosswise  through  the 
grounds.  They  are  of  Norway  spruce,  Arbor- 
vitee  and  Hemlock  spruce,  and  are  of  great 
service  as  wind  breaks,  and  in  this  way  of 
much  importance  in  the  raising  of  young 
plants. 

Messrs.  Hoopes  mentioned  a  decided  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  evergreens,  also  for 
novelties  of  all  kinds. 

Within  a  year  or  two  quite  a  call  has 
arisen  for  the  Lombardy  poplar,  so  much 
so  that  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  Landscape  gardeners  want  it  for 
certain  effects  in  their  work.  The  Norway 
spruce  also  commands  much  attention,  some¬ 
thing  that  will  grow  fast  and  form  a  quick 
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ANOTHER  HANDFUL  OF  SILAGE.  From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  385. 


the  silage  which  was  put  into  the  silo  on  the 
University  farm  this  fall.  The  sample  is  a 
lair  one  as  it  was  taken  off  of  one  of  the  slats 
of  the  carrier  as  it  came  from  tho  cutter. 
The  corn  is  Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  North,  and 
when  cut  was  quite  mature,  as  can  be  seen  in 
the  photograph.  When  filling  the  silo, each  day’s 
tilling  was  allowed  to  heat  up  to  120  degrees 
before  proceeding  with  the  work.  After  tho 
silo  was  full,  it  was  covered  with  a  layer  of 
tarred  paper  and  a  few  inches  of  sand  to  keep 
out  the  air.  The  size  of  the  silo  is  10x16  and 
24  feet  deep. 

We  have  had  a  careful  drawing  made  from 
the  photograph.  The  picture  is  shown  at  Fig. 
385.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ears  were  cut  up 
with  the  stalks,  and  the  proportion  of  kernel 
to  stalk  is  surprisingly  large.  Such  fodder 
will  be  greatly  relished  by  stock  and  there 
will  be  no  long  stalks  in  the  manure  pile. 
Compare  this  sample  with  your  own  silage. 


NOTES  FROM  WESTCHESTER,  PA. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


Tree- s  and  shrubs  in  their  hearts'  the  Climb¬ 
ing  hydrangea-,  anew  honeysuckle-,  a  fine 
Colchicum  maple ;  Hall's  honeysuckle  nat¬ 
uralized  ;  Kieffer  and  Mikado ;  the  best 
Bush  honeysuckle-,  Vasey's  rhododendron; 
many  interesting  topics. 


At  last,  tho  other  day  I  found  myself, 


effect. — [We  should  think  the  Pyramidal  oak 
might  well  take  the  place  of  the  Lombardy 
poplar.— -Eds,] 

Some  most  beautiful  variegated-leaved 
forms  of  Elaeagnus  pungens,  a  Japanese  spe¬ 
cies,  are  among  their  new  shrubs  on  trial. 
The  plants  have  grown  quite  vigorously  and 
still  retain  their  foliage  in  its  fullness  and 
beauty  as  if  it  were  yet  midsummer.  But  as 
their  hardiness  has  not  yet  been  attested  it 
cannot  be  vouched  for. 

A  good  many  plants  of  a  yellow-variegated 
Lawson’s  cypress  arrested  my  attention.  The 
variegation  is  both  liberal  and  pronounced, 
but  Mr.  Hoopes  tells  me  the  plants  are  not 
reliably  hardy. 

The  Climbing  Hydrangea  (H.  scandens) 
is  growing  freely  against  the  wall  of  the  oflice 
and  attaches  itself  to  the  stone  surface  quite 
nicely;  but  it  does  not  take  kindly  to  the 
painted  wood-work.  Climbing  up  and  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  rough-barked  stems  of  thin  headed 
trees  is  the  position  it  loves  most  dearly. 

Lonicera  Heckrotii  is  a  new  and  ever- 
blooming  honeysuckle  vine  that  originated  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  flowers  are  deep 
red  and  even  now  in  bloom  in  abundance. 
The  vine  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Trumpet  honeysuckle,  but  it  is  a 
decidedly  new,  distinct  and  desirable  sort. 
J ust  while  I  was  there  the  Arm  had  an  order 
from  a  Boston  landscape  gardener  for  every 
plant  of  this  honeysuckle  they  had  to  spare. 

The  largest  specimen  of  the  Colchicum 
maple  (Acer  Colchicum  rubrum)  I  ever  saw 
is  growing  alongside  of  their  office.  I  should 
say  it  is  30  or  40  feet  high,  with  a  stem 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  circumference.  We 


can  well  imagine  what  a  handsomely  colored 
tree  this  must  be  in  early  summer. 

I  find  that  Picea  nobilis  is  a  very  slow 
grower;  indeed,  some  of  our  plants  don’t  seem 
to  make  any  headway.  But  Mr.  Hoopes  as¬ 
sures  me  that  while  they  sometimes  have  a 
tendency  to  slowness  in  their  youth,  after 
they  get  protty  well  rooted  and  established  in 
their  places,  they  pick  up  and  start  away 
with  considerable  vigor,  and  some  good  speci¬ 
mens  here  justify  this  opinion. 

Lonicera  IIalleana  has  become  natural¬ 
ized  in  this  vicinity,  by  the  wayside,  along 
the  lanes  and  in  the  grass  in  the  neighborhood 
of  farm  buildings,  and  Mr.  Hoopes  tells  mo 
the  P.  R.  R.  Company  have  naturalized  it 
along  some  of  their  railroad  embankments 
with  excellent  results. 

Cercidiphyllum  Japonicum  is  much  liked 
as  a  little  tree.  At  Mr.  Meehan’s  the  old 
plants  have  had  their  branches  all  brought 
down  and  layered.  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  tells  us  that 
it  strikes  very  readily  from  cuttings  of  the 
unripe  wood.  It  likes  deep,  rich,  moderately 
moist  land,  for  it  is  more  a  surface  than  deep¬ 
rooting  tree.  I  have  not  heard  of  its  blooming 
yet  in  this  country. 

I  noticed  a  considerable  number  of  young 
plants  of  Cedrus  Dec 
dara,  but  was  informed 
that  they  are  not  at  ali 
reliably  hardy.  This 
coincides  with  my  expe¬ 
rience  on  Long  Island. 
The  Mount  Atlas  cedar 
(Cedrus  Atlantica),  on 
the  other  hand,  is  quite 
hardy.  This  makes  one 
of  our  handsomest  pyr¬ 
amidal  evergreen  trees 
and  with  us  thrives 
very  well  in  exposed 
as  well  as  sheltered 
positions.  And  Mr. 
Hoopes  nas  a  good 
word  for  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  (Cedrus  Lib- 
ani).  It  is  thrifty  and 
hardy  here,  of  broad¬ 
headed  rather  than 
pyramidal  contour; 
but  otherwise  a  good 
deal  like  the  Atlas  ce¬ 
dar.  It  should  always 
be  grown  in  well- 
drained  land. 

Hydrangea  pani- 
culata  grandiklora 
is  grown  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  and  deservedly, 
for  it  is  one  of  the 
grandest  shrubs  that 
has  ever  been  introduc¬ 
ed  to  our  gardens.  It 
is  propagated  from 
cuttings  of  the  green 
wood,  secured  in  early 
summer  and  dibbled 
thickly  into  shallow 
boxes  filled  with  fine 
sand.  These  boxes  are 
then  placed  thickly  to¬ 
gether  in  low-roofed 
greenhouses  from  which  the  sashes  have  been 
removed  for  the  summer  months,  pretty  close 
lath  shadings  being  used  instead. 

Propagating  the  Japanese  Snowball 
(Viburnum  plicatum). — This  species  is  gener¬ 
ally  propagated  by  means  of  layers  and  cut¬ 
tings  of  tho  young  wood  taken  off  with  a  heel 
to  each  one  in  early  summer.  Mr.  Kilpatrick, 
Messrs.  Hoopes’s  foreman,  assures  me  that  he 
has  discovered  a  vary  ready  means  of  propa¬ 
gating  this  snowball,  but  it  is  a  secret  and  the 
only  secret  he  knows  of  in  horticulture,  and 
from  me,  anyway,  he  kept  it  a  secret.  I  do 
not  know  so  much  as  one  secret  in  this  busi¬ 
ness. 

Among  variegated-leaved  shrubs  Cornus 
Sibirica  retains  its  variegation  all  summer; 
the  Golden  elder  scalds  more  or  less,  and  the 
Golden  Dwarf  Philadelphus  retains  its  color 
fairly  well  and  brightens  as  the  fall  advances. 

The  stout,  vigorous,  well  spurred  wood  of 
some  Mikado  pear  trees  interested  me.  Mr. 
Hoopes  tells  me  that  for  pear  trees  he  always 
tries  to  get  a  piece  of  loamy  land  with  a  red¬ 
dish  tinge  to  it.  The  Kieffers  are  as  vigorous 
as  standard  apple  trees.  Mr.  H.  is  somewhat 
partial  to  this  variety,  for  with  him  it  is  juicy 
and  fairly  good  to  eat,  though  deficient  in  fla¬ 
vor.  Good  for  canning. 

Standish’s  Bush  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
Standishii). — Mr.  Hoopes  regards  this  as  the 
best  of  all  of  the  bush  honeysuckles.  It  comes 
into  bloom  before  the  snows  have  disappeared 
in  the  spring,  remains  in  flower  till  the  end  of 
April  or  later,  and  the  blossoms  are  white 
and  fragrant,  and  the  plants  retain  their 
foliage  in  good  condition  till  late  in  the  fall— 

1  ong  after  other  bush  honeysuckles  are  almost 
denuded. 
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Vasey’s  Rhododendron  (R.  Vaseyi)  is  a 
new  species  recently  discovered  in  the  Carolina 
Mountains,  which  is  now  finding  its  way  into 
cultivation.  It  is  a  deciduous  species  of  the 
azalea  section,  and  one  of  the  earliest  flower¬ 
ing  of  our  native  shrubs,  blooming  with  us 
at  the  same  time  as  does  the  Rhodora.  We 
have  found  it  hardy,  easy  to  transplant,  and 
the  plants  come  into  bloom  when  very  young. 
Mr.  Hoopes  has  it  growing  under  a  lath 
shading,  and  the  flower-buds,  although  not 
expanded,  are  pretty  well  developed  and  show 
their  rosy  color  quite  plainly.  Our  plants  on 
Long  Island,  which  are  grown  in  the  open 
ground,  show  no  signs  of  undue  flower-bud 
development. 


HOW  JOHN  BECAME  A  MARKET 
GARDENER. 


OLIVER  HOWARD. 


NO.  II I. 


Business  one  season  called  the  writer  to  a 
pretty  town  of  2,000  inhabitants  in  Nebraska. 
Most  of  the  people  were  either  engaged  in 
stock  raising  or  railroading,  and  hence  bad 
no  chance  to  make  gardens.  During  a  stay 
of  months  the  writer  saw  scarcely  any  vegeta¬ 
bles  on  the  hotel  tables  save  potatoes  and 
cabbage;  and  only  in  one  place  in  the  town 
were  lettuce,  radishes,  bunch  onions  and  the 
like  offered  for  sale,  and  there  only  at  almost 
prohibitive  prices,  and  in  small  quantities. 
Now,  these  2,000  people  had  to  eat  every  day, 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  at  least  a  two- 
horse  wagon  load  of  good  garden  vegetables 
could  have  been  sold  every  day,  for  the  people 
spent  their  money  with  true  Western  prodi¬ 
gality.  Hundreds  of  wagon-loads  of  stable 
manure  were  drawn  away  and  cast  out  as 
worse  than  useless  every  season,  which  would 
have  served  to  enrich  a  dozen  bottom-land 
farms.  What  returns  a  skillful  market  gar¬ 
dener  could  have  got  from  a  single  acre  1  A 
single  acre,  John  said,  could  be  made  to  give 
employment  to  a  small  family,  and  a  good 
support,  too,  if  the  head  of  the  family  only 
knew  how ;  for  it  is  skilled  labor  that  gets  the 
best  pay  and  appreciation. 

John  says  it  is  his  opinion  that  there  are 
thousands  of  good  openings  about  cities, 
towns  and  villages  in  the  United  States  for 
market  gardeners.  Even  the  large  farmers, 
he  says,  often  come  in  and  buy  largely  of 
the  vegetables  they  do  not  consider  they 
have  the  time  to  raise.  Every  village  has 
its  professional  men  and  business  men,  in¬ 
valids  and  travelers,  who  consume  vegetables, 
but  do  not  raise  them.  And,  moreover,  he 
says  it  is  curious  to  see  now  a  gardener  may, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years, educate  a  commun¬ 
ity  to  use  celery,  spinach,  lettuce,  asparagus, 
rhubarb,  kale,  cauliflower  and  parsley,  to  say 
nothing  of  currants  and  berries.  John  ad¬ 
vises  that  this  work  be  undertaken  by  single 
women  and  by  widows  and  invalids.  Out-of- 
door  work  will  bring  health  and  cheerfulness 
to  many  who  are  discouraged  or  ailing  now. 
If  the  party  has  money  all  the  better.  Money 
is  the  universal  lubricator. 

Take  the  case  of  a  widow  left  with  several 
children.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  she  has  two 
boys — good,  steady,  manly  boys,  such  as  bless 
a  widow  oftentimes.  While  the  girls  are, 
possibly,  woi  king-out  and  the  mother  sewing 
for  dear  life,  over  worked  to-day,  and  anxious 
for  the  morrow ;  while  the  boys  are  earning 
such  money  as  the  sons  of  widows  do  earn  at 
odd  jobs,  let  the  following  be  tried.  Plan  to 
have  a  few  fowls,  a  cow  and  in  some  rare 
cases  a  pig.  Scrupulously  save  all  manure 
and  waste  of  the  place.  Now  plan  for  a 
garden ;  and  let  it  be  small  at  first,  less  than 
an  eighth  of  an  acre,  or  much  smaller. 
Dress  it  abundantly  with  good  manure.  Now 
have  it  well  plowed,  harrowed  and 
leveled  by  an  experienced  man.  Obtain  a 
good  combined  hand  seed-drill  and  wheel- 
cultivator.  Sow  lettuce,  spinach,  turnips, 
onions,  beets  in  long  rows,  either  late  in  the 
fall  or  as  early  as  possible  in  spring.  Set 
out  a  few  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry  and 
strawberry  plants,  also  some  asparagus  and 
rhubarb.  Set  all  in  rows  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  cultivated  with  horse  or  wheel  hoe. 
Obtain  of  a  reliable  seedsman  or  florist  toma¬ 
to,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  pepper  plants 
and  prick  them  out  in  rows  as  the  salesman 
will  direct.  Plant  peas,  beans,  sweet  corn. 
The  expense  of  this  garden  will  be  inconsider¬ 
able.  Let  all  the  work  be  done  by  the  moth¬ 
er,  boys  and  girls  as  much  as  possible.  Let 
them  read  books  and  papers  on  gardening; 
seek  the  advice  of  other  gardeners,  and  ob¬ 
serve  closely.  Let  the  family  lay  out  the 
plan  of  the  garden  on  paper ,  before  the  real 
garden  is  made.  If  the  garden  as  here  sug¬ 
gested  seems  too  elaborate,  try  at  least  the 
vegetables. 

Now  for  results:— The  fresh  air  will  prove  a 


blessing  though  all  else  fail.  The  delight  in 
seeing  the  garden  develop  will  prove  a 
healthful  tonic  to  the  mind.  Very  soon  the 
family  will  have  the  first  early  vegetables  of 
their  own  raising.  They  will  think  ‘‘Never 
were  radishes  as  crisp  as  these,  or  lettuce  so 
beautiful.”  The  table  never  looked  so  invit¬ 
ing  as  now.  Neighbors  will  stop  to  say 
“What  a  beautiful  garden  you  have,  Mrs.  So- 
and-so  1”  The  later  vegetables  will  come 
crowding  on.  The  table  is  likely  to  be  so 
abundantly  supplied  that  the  yearly  expenses 
will  be  very,  very  much  reduced,  far  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  garden.  There  will  be 
considerable  waste  for  the  fowls,  cow,  and 
pig,  or  in  the  absence  of  these,  the  neighbor’s 
wife  may  be  glad  to  exchange  butter,  milk, 
or  eggs  for  the  products  of  the  garden.  In 
the  fall  there  may  be  carrots,  parsnips, 
onions,  cabbages  to  lay  away  in  the  cellar  or, 
better  still,  in  the  out-of-door  pit.  Almost 
insensibly  knowledge  will  come  with  the  do¬ 
ing.  The  habits  of  plants  will  be  understood 
and  the  reasons  for  frequent  and  thorough 
cultivation  and  severe  thinning  out. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  if  the  under¬ 
taking  has  not  been  satisfactory,  it  may  not 
be  repeated,  and  no  great  loss  be  suffered. 
Everything  will  not  prove  a  success  in  any 
one  season.  The  weather  that  makes  one 
vegetable  first-class  may  injure  another. 
However,  do  not  be  discouraged.  If  the  first 
attempt  has  been  reasonably  successful,  en¬ 
large  the  venture  the  second  year.  Secure 
one  or  two  window  sashes  if  you  cannot  afford 
to  buy  regular  gardeners’  sashes,  and  after 
looking  up  the  subject  of  hot-beds,  make  a 
small  hot-bed  in  a  sheltered  place  and  try 
raising,  about  February  1st,  some  lettuce  and 
some  tomato  and  cabbage  plants.  When  the 


tomato  and  cabbage  plants  have  put  forth 
the  third  leaf,  prepare  a  frame  to  be  covered 
with  tenting  or  sheeting,  and  prick  out  the 
plants  about  two  inches  apart.  When  the 
nights  are  very  cold  the  cloth  must  be  re-in- 
forced  with  other  covering.  Skill  in  this 
branch  of  the  business  will  come  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  in  time.  Not  much  that  is  worth  having 
will  come  to  the  unfaithful  anyway.  This 
year  the  trial  may  be  made  for  vegetables  to 
sell.  With  this  end  in  view,  call  upon  one  or 
two  hotels  or  boarding-houses  or  well- to  do 
private  families  and  say  something  like  the 
following:  “  Last  year  we  made  a  little  ven¬ 
ture  in  gardening,  and  made  something  of  a 
success.  This  yea»  we  purpose  doing  more. 
If  we  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  you 
vegetables  early  and  late,  fresh  from  our 
garden,  would  you  like  to  buy  any,  provided 
the  prices  prove  satisfactory  ?” 

The  reply  would  be  rather  non-committal 
like  the  proposition,  ending  with — “  Anyway 
when  you  have  vegetables  send  them  around 
and  we’ll  look  at  ’em.” 

This  year  the  gardening  is  done  with  a 
view  to  selling.  A  quarter  of  an  acre  will 
be  plenty  of  land — probably  a  good  deal  too 
much.  The  elder  boy  can  find  constant  em¬ 
ployment  in  this  little  garden.  Sow  several 
varieties  of  lettuce  and  radishes.  Thick¬ 
necked  onions,  discarded  by  the  onion- 
growers,  have  been  planted  in  the  fall,  and 
make  good  bunching  onions  in  the  spring  and 
sell  well  for  flavoring  soups  and  also  for  the 
table.  It  is  an  anxious  day  when  the  boys 
take  their  baskets  of  lovely  vegetables  and 
fresh  eggs  out  to  sell.  Usually  half  a  dozen 
radishes,  onions,  beets  or  turnips  are  tied  in  a 
bunch.  A  buncu  is  worth  about  five  cents. 
Three  bunches  sell  for  10  cents;  six  for  a 
quarter  and  a  dozen  for  35  cents.  Good 
lettuce  retails  at  from  10  cents  per  head  to 
15  cents  per  dozen  heads,  according  to  the 
season.  In  a  few  days  the  demand  will 
greatly  outrun  the  supply.  In  that  case, 


perhaps  some  vegetables  may  be  bought  to 
sell  again.  Quite  likely  the  baskets  will  soon 
have  to  give  place  to  a  hand-cart,  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  vehicle  to  have  about  the  place,  and  it 
does  not  consume  anything  except  a  little  oil. 

The  boys  should  not  look  with  shamefaced¬ 
ness  on  their  new  employment.  It  is  honest 
and  helpful  to  all  concerned,  and  not  more 
humble  than  the  first  ventures  of  many  men 
now  looked  upon  as  passing  rich.  Old 
merchants  will  look  upon  the  boys  with  ap¬ 
probation,  and  think  to  themselves,  “Those 
boys  are  bound  to  succeed;  they  are  not  afraid 
to  help  their  mother.”  Little  by  little  the 
business  may  grow,  and  from  these  humble 
beginnings,  a  great  market  gardening  project 
may  grow,  which,  one  day,  will  employ  acres 
of  glass  and  numbers  of  men  and  horses.  But 
if  the  boys  positively  will  not  or  cannot 
succeed  in  selling  (and  many  of  our  best 
gardeners  have  no  selling  ability),  some  other 
way  must  be  resorted  to. 


The  lamentable  life-failures  of  so  many  col¬ 
lege  graduates  may  be  in  part  owing  to  the 
wholly  literary,  antiquated  and  unpractical 
character  of  their  scholastic  training;  but  it  is 
still  more  owing,  in  most  cases,  to  neglect  or 
mistake  in  the  more  important  home  training. 
What  is  said  by  Prof.  Willcox  of  his  visit  to  a 
State  prison,  and  what  is  alluded  to  by  others, 
recalls  a  case  of  a  graduate  of  an  Irish  college 
who  was  too  helpless  to  make  a  living,  and 
too  honest  to  assume  merits  that  he  did  not 
possess.  He  had  a  family,  raised  in  great 
straits,  but  to  their  great  ultimate  advantage. 
The  sons  are  now  at  the  head  of  an  important 
mechanical  business  and  their  profits  enable 


them  to  provide  comforts  for  their  good  but 
unfortunate  father  in  his  last  years.  “  w.” 


* 
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A  CHEAP  COTTAGE. 


It  is  said  by  the  Carpenter  and  Builder, 
from  which  our  picture  is  taken,  that  the  cot¬ 
tage  shown  at  Figs  386,  387  cost  but  $400.  The 
cuts  show  the  buildiug  complete  and  the 
ground-floor. 


ficlt)  Crops. 


SOME  POTATO  POINTS. 


ANOTHER  POTATO  CONTEST. 


Mr.  T.  H.  King,  President  of  the  Union 
Agricultural  Society,  offered  a  prize  of  $10 
“for  the  best  acre  of  potatoes,  one-half  bushel 
to  be  exhibited  just  as  they  were  dug.”  A 
committee  composed  of  three  men  of  good 
judgment  made  the  following  report  concern¬ 
ing  the  yield  which  took  the  prize. 

“Distance  apart,  3x1%  feet;  seed  cut  in 
two,  three  and  four  pieces.  The  size  was 
small  and  medium.  Former  crop,  Timothy 
and  clover.  Variety,  Burbank.  Manure,  10 
loads  from  barnyard  in  December,  1887.  Cul¬ 
tivated  four  times;  plowed  once,  and  Paris- 
greened  once.  Yield,  per  acre,  559  bushels, 
17%  pounds;  15  hills,  52  pounds.” 

The  president  told  me,  in  a  private  conver¬ 
sation,  that  the  weeds  in  some  parts  of  this 
piece  were  as  high  as  his  head,  and  the  plot 
was  more  or  less  weedy  all  over.  That  being 
the  case,  perhaps  potatoes  will  do  better  if  not 


cultivated  so  well ;  but  such  has  not  been  my 
experience.  a.  h.  c. 

Covert,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  AGAINST  WOMEN’S  MEN 

I  am  entered  for  the  “potato  contest.”  I 
read  and  re-read  the  announcement.  There 
is  one  part  that  is  rather  hard  on  “farmerines.” 
Of  course,  I  ought  not  to  say  a  word;  of 
course,  I  shall  be  beaten  so  far  below  the 
average  that  my  “plot”  will  never  be  heard 
from,  yet  I  shall  try  all  the  same.  I  shall 
plant,  hoe,  “bug”  and  dig  the  potatoes,  and 
prepare  the  seed  and  select  the  ground.  My 
husband  will  only  plow  the  ground.  What  I 
do  not  like  is  to  have  my  work  compete  with 
a  man’s,  and  of  course  be  beaten  by  a  man. 
For  the  Rural  says  “a  lady  need  not  do 
the  work,  only  direct  it.”  Other  ladies  be¬ 
sides  me  will  do  the  work  themselves,  while 
the  majority  will  tell  some  man  to  raise  some 
potatoes  for  them,  while  they  sit  in  their 
easy-chairs.  They  will  not  soil  their  Angel's 
or  tan  their  hands,  and  we  working  women 
that  ought  to  get  the  prize,  will  be  beaten  by 
a  man.  C$n’t  you  see  there  is  nothing  fair 
about  it?  I  am  an  old  subscriber  to  the  R. 
N.-Y.  I  took  it  tor  years  before  I  married, 
and  have  always  been  a  “farm  hand,”  though 
a  woman.  Two  years  ago,  last  March,  I  mar¬ 
ried,  and  resigned  some  of  my  farm  labors, 
yet  I  help  my  husband  to  plant,  hoe  and  dig. 

Now,  can’t  you  in  justice  give  the  ladies  a 
chance  by  themselves,  and  the  “ladies’  men’ 
one  by  themselves? 

Cortland,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.  What  do  the  contestants  think 
about  this?  Let*  us  know  what  you  think 
will  be  a  fair  arrangement. 

Here  is  my  record :  Beauty  of  Beauties,  27% 
pounds;  Red  Jacket,  24;  No.  16,  32;  No.  74, 
26%;  Sunlit  Star,  18;  Rocky  Mountain  Rose, 
18;  making  a  total  of  141  pounds  grown  on  a 
space  5%  yards  by  11  yards,  60%  square 
yards,  one-eightieth  of  an  acre,  or  at  the  rate 
of  188  bushels  per  acre.  I  hope  to  do  better. 

Wawa,  Pa.  J-  P- 

THE  WOMAN’S  CONTEST. 

The  suggestion  in  the  Rural  of  October  20 
that  the  Rural’s  lady  readers  should  enter  in¬ 
to  a  potato  contest  is  a  good  one.  I  would 
make  one  suggestion,  viz,  that  the  contest  be 
confined  to  either  late  or  early  varieties.  By 
so  doing  comparisons  not  only  as  to  the  modes 
of  culture,  etc.,  but  as  to  best  varieties,  could 
be  better  made,  and  I  think  more  interest 
would  attach  to  early  than  to  late  varieties. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  t.  j. 

AN  APPRECIATIVE  READER. 

I  cannot  finish  reading  the  Rural  of 
November  3,  without  a  desire  to  thank  it  for 
its  brave  and  persistent  efforts  to  bring  before 
the  farmers  of  this  country  better  varieties 
of  grain  and  vegetables,  and  better  methods  of 
cultivation.  I  think  I  can  comprehend,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  the  trials  of  one  who  works 
for  years  in  the  most  disinterested  manner  for 
the  good  of  others.  A  thousand-year-old 
truth  in  regard  to  human  character  is  that 
no  man  can  comprehend  motives  of  a  highei 
order  than  his  own,  and  when  1  see  comments 
on  the  Rural’s  work  such  as  appeared  in  the 
Buffalo  Express  my  blood  boils  with  indig¬ 
nation  while  there  is  also  a  regret  that  after 
two  thousand  years  of  Christian  teaching  men 
should  be  so  mean.  But  the  Editor  should 
not  be  discouiaged.  Twelve  years  of  his 
work  are  worth  a  hundred  years  of  common 
newspaper  work,  Sunday  editions  and  all. 
The  ignorant  and  selfish  will  not  appreciate 
his  work,  but  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  lands 
wherever  the  work  is  known,  will  rise  up  and 
call  him  blessed. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 

THE  TRENCH  SYSTEM  AGAIN. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  able  and 
straightforward  Rural.  I  also  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  its  Trench  System  of  potato  culture.  I 
tried  it  myself  this  year  on  one-eighth  of  an 
acre,  with  hen  manure  for  a  fertilizer,  and 
raised  25%  bushels— twice  what  I  usually  get; 
100  bushels  make  about  an  average  here.  I  did 
not  plant  deep  enough  for  the  drought,  and 
the  cucumber  flea-beetles  killed  the  vines  before 
they  were  ripe.  I  shall  try  again,  e.  w.  p. 

Ingersoll,  Mich. 

I  wish  the  Rural  would  try  the  New  Queen 
potato  in  its  next  contest,  for  I  think  it  a 
great  yielder.  I  raised  at  the  rate  of  over  400 
bushels  to  the  acre  from  it.  G.  s.  c. 

Clarke  Falls,  Conn. 

RAISING  700  BUSHELS  OF  POTATOES  ON  ONE 
ACRE  OF  LAND. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  result  of  the 
Rural’s  experiments  seeking  to  produce  700 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  but  I  am  also 
dissatisfied  because  the  aggregate  fell  short  of 
the  desired  number.  I  am  confident  that  the 
effort  will  not  be  a  failure,  if  the  process  is 
carefully  managed,  and  no  unforeseen  disaster 
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occurs,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to 
raise  even  1,000  bushels  upon  the  same  amount 
of  land.  The  method  is  comparatively  simple 
and  inexpensive,  in  view  of  the  results  to  be 
obtained ;  and  I  am  almost  persuaded  to  un¬ 
dertake  it  on  a  limited  but  proportionate  scale 
next  spring.  h.  m.  h. 

Chicago  Ills. 

POTATO  GROWING. 

I  have  watched  with  deep  interest  the  ex¬ 
periments  made  in  the  grounds  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  believe  that  those  careful 
tests  will  result  in  much  good  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  potatoes,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  one 
test,  no  matter  how  carefully  conducted,  is 
applicable  to  all  soils.  In  a  dry,  warm  soil, 
in  a  climate  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  rain, 
deep  planting  with  level  culture  may  prove  to 
be  the  best  and  surest  practical  method  of 
getting  a  large  and  sure  yield  of  excellent  po¬ 
tatoes;  while  in  a  climate  like  Central  Ver¬ 
mont’s,  where  we  have  an  abundance  of 
showers  during  the  growing  season,  a  different 
method  might  prove  more  advantageous. 
For  the  past  few  years  I  have  had  the  best 
and  largest  yield  on  my  driest  and  best 
drained  land.  Manure  was  applied  from  a 
spreading  cart,  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil. 
The  rows  were  marked  three  feet  apart,  and 
the  potatoes  cut  to  one  eye  to  each  piece, 
dropped  in  the  drill  once  in  15  inches  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  horse  hoe.  The  soil  was  kept  clean 
and  mellow  by  frequent  use  of  the  cultivator, 
and  hilled  with  a  shovel  plow.  In  good  seasons 
the  tops  early  cover  the  ground  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  stalk  to  be  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  from  one  stalk  I  have  taken  12 
potatoes  which  weighed  seven  pounds.  Had 
every  eye  yielded  the  same,  what  an  enor¬ 
mous  yield  I  would  have  had!  I  know  no 
reason  for  the  difference,  all  receiving  the 
same  culture.  T.  h.  spear. 

UNFAVORABLE  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE 
TRENCH  SYSTEM. 

The  Rural  Trench  System  has  not  been  a 
success  with  me  the  present  season.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  has  not  been  any  appre¬ 
ciable  difference  in  the  yield  of  any  late- 
planted  potatoes,  whether  planted  on  top  of 
the  ground  or  in  the  trenches.  With  early- 


planted  ones  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  what 
difference  in  yield  there  was  at  digging  was 
against  the  system  instead  of  in  its  favor.  Of 
course,  even  where  there  is  no  loss  in  yield 
there  is  assuredly  a  loss  to  the  extent  of  the 
labor  involved  in  trenching  and  the  extra 
labor  of  digging,  but  my  loss  was  certainly 
much  greater  than  this.  I  do  not  condemn 
unconditionally  the  system,  but  the  results  of 
my  experiment  have  been  so  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  my  mind  that  I  think  it  will 
take  several  years  before  I  will  care  to  again 
try  the  experiment  on  early-planted  potatoes 
even  on  the  most  sandy  soil,  and  then  only  on 
a  very  modest  scale.  The  best  potatoes  I 
grew  were  planted  on  or  very  close  to  the  top 
of  the  ground,  and  the  poorest  ones  in  trenches, 
and,  mind  you,  I  tried  to  see  what  I  could  do 
with  the  trench  backed  by  the  most  liberal 
amount  of  fertilizers.  My  belief  is  that  on 
land  neither  especially  wet  nor  especially  dry, 
the  season  alone  determines  whether  the 
trench  will  prove  advantageous  or  detrimental 
to  the  crop.  Let  each  make  a  guess  whether 
the  season  will  be  a  wet  or  a  dry  one,  and 
plant  accordingly;  but  don’t  let  him  place  too 
much  confidence  in  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  Trench  Sys¬ 
tem  until  he  has  tried  it,  at  least  in  one  dry 
and  one  wet  season.  bert  m  vedder. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


fnvm  (Topics. 


OH,  THE  THREE-HORSE  POLE ! 


horse  pole.  Some  six  weeks  ago  I  sold  my 
potato  crop  to  a  dealer  to  be  delivered  on  the 
track  at  my  station  two  and  a  half  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  It  began  to  rain  about  that  time,  and 
we  have  had  the  wettest  fall  and  tde  worst 
roads  I  ever  saw.  For  some  four  weeks  I 
waited  for  better  weather,  and  then,  as  the 
job  could  be  put  off  no  longer,  went  to  draw¬ 
ing.  For  the  last  13  days  I  have  been  steadily 
moving  the  crop  without  regard  to  depth  of 
mud  or  weather,  and  every  day  and  every  hour 
of  the  day  I  have  felt  thankful  for  my  three- 
horse  rig.  In  spite  of  all,  I  have  taken  from 
50  to  60  bushels  at  a  load,  while  with  two 
horses  I  could  not  have  drawn  more  than  30 
bushels  at  the  outside,  and  kept  it  up  by  the 
week. 

Some  12  or  15  years  ago  I  had  a  large  strong 
pair  of  thills  made  to  fit  my  two-horse  wag¬ 
on,  by  simply  taking  out  the  common  pole. 
It  is  but  a  minute’s  work  to  make  the  change. 
Then  one  horse  goes  between  the  thills  and  one 
on  each  side  and  two  short  neck  yokes  are 
used.  A  set  of  three-horse  eveners  of  course 
is  put  on.  It  is  direct  draft  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  little  contrivances  I  have  on  the 
farm.  Three  times  since  I  made  it,  has  it  let 
me  out  in  good  shape  from  a  bad  job*  It 
works  to  perfection.  The  three  horses  are 
bandied  as  easily  as  two  and  draw  as  much  as 
four  would  with  one  team  ahead  of  the  other, 

When  the  roads  are  good  we  have  no  use  for 
it,  as  two  horses  will  draw  50  to  60  bushels  of 
potatoes  with  ease ;  but  when  we  get  caught 
with  such  terribly  bad  roads  as  we  now  have, 
it  is  a  big  thing  to  be  able  to  put  on  a  third 
horse  and  have  him  draw  all  potatoes — no 
more  dead  weight,  no  more  wagon  or  driver, 
and  then  the  three  make  play  of  coming  home 
witn  the  empty  wagon.  To  be  sure,  a  team  of 
1.800-pound  horses  would  draw  as  much  as 
my  three;  but  for  most  purposes  my  team  of 
1,200-pound  horses  are  heavy  enough,  and 
when  there  comes  such  a  pull  I  think  it  cheap¬ 
er  and  better  to  put  on  three  than  to  keep 
three  on  eight  feet  all  the  time — mostly  to  do 
the  work  of  two.  Three  1,200  pound  horses 
make  a  strong  team.  I  have  never  before 
seen  the  roads  so  bad  in  the  fall  that  I  could 
not  go  right  along  with  67  bushels  of  potatoes 
on — two  tons. 

For  reins  we  take  a  common  pair  of  two- 
horse  ones  and  run  the  whole  reins  through 
on  the  middle  horse;  then  get  two  extra 
short  reins,  or  checks,  from  the  other  harness, 
and  put  on.  With  a  little  care  they  can  be 
arranged  in  a  few  minutes  so  as  to  handle  the 
horses  well.  I  have  driven  through  the  most 
crowded  streets  ip  Cleveland  and  Akron.hand- 
ling  them  just  as  readily  as  if  there  were  but 
two  horses.  I  can  drive  through  a  nino-foot 
gatp,  and  even  an  eight-foot  one  on  a  pinch. 

Some  will  say,  perhaps:  “What  is  the  use  of 
so  much  power,  as  one  can  not  get  on  more 
than  40  bushels  of  potatoes  on  a  common 
wagon?”  Well,  the  writer  long  ago  fixed  his 
wagons  so  that  he  could  put  67  bushels  on 
the  smaller  one,  handily  (without  lifting  up 
very  high),  and  80  or  more  on  the  larger  one. 
Such  things  are  worth  looking  after  where  a 
man  has  much  bulky  stuff  to  draw. 

Now,  if  any  reader  of  the  Rural  has  to 
draw  heavy  loads  to  market  a  long  distance, 
or  a  short  distance  when  the  roads  are  likely 
to  be  bad,  he  had  better  go  straight  and  get  a 
double  pole  made  for  his  wagon;  that  is  if  he 
keeps  three  horses  or  more.  He  will  thank 
me  time  and  again  when  he  sees  how  easily 
three  horses  will  move  right  along  with  a  load 
50  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  one  that  is  over¬ 
taxing  his  horses.  You  may  depend  on  just 
what  I  say,  for  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  have  ridden  behind  my  double  pole 
for  months  and  watched  my  loads  and  what 
others  drew  with  two  horses,  and  1  have  seen 
the  loads  weighed  on  the  scales  when  we  were 
teaming  on  the  same  job. 

Just  hear  it  rain  again!  Never  mind;  I 
will  pull  three  big  loads  to-morrow,  unless  the 
axle  gets  down  so  as  to  drag  on  the  mud. 
Summit  Co.,  O., 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


T.  B.  TERRY. 


The  thing  that  has  proved  most  particularly 
satisfactory  lately  on  my  farm  is  my  three- 


Grape  Shoots  Broken  by  the  Wind.— It- 
is  often  recommended  to  commence  breaking 
out  one  of  the  shoots  from  the  double  buds  of 
grape-vines  and  the  adventitious  buds  upon 
the  lower  portions  of  the  canes  not  needed,  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  With  such  varieties  as 
Delaware  and  others  that  start  to  grow  early 
in  the  spring,  this  is  the  right  practice  to 
follow.  But  with  Worden  and  other  sorts 
that  start  late  and  make  a  sudden  succulent 
growth,  it  is  sometimes  disastrous  and 
should  not  be  adopted  because  the  wind  is 
almost  sure  to  break  out  those  that  are  left. 
Double  buds  upon  the  vine  form  one  of  nature’s 
provisions  for  just  such  emergencies.  I  do  not 


say  that  there  is  forethought  upon  the  part 
of  the  grape,  but  the  fact  that  the  provision 
of  these  double  buds  exists  in  the  grape, 
whereas  they  are  seldom  seen  on  other  plants 
not  liable  to  this  kind  of  accident,  is  in  itself 
verv  suggestive. 

The  gardener  will  find  no  fast-and-loose 
rules  for  his  work.  He  must  be  an  observing 
man  and  be  governed  by  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  With  succulent,  late-starting 
vines  he  must  wait  longer;  but  he  will  find 
the  practice  of  resolutely  breaking  out  the 
surplus  canes  at  the  right  time  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  vines  and  the  crop.  The 
right  thiug  to  do  is  to  turn  the  forces  of  the 
vines  into  developing  fruit,  and  not  waste 
their  energy  upon'surplus  wood. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  d.  3.  marvin. 

Why  is  the  Farmer  Easily  Duped?— The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Other  people  con¬ 
tinually  deal  with  other  men,  and  learn  to  be 
always  on  their  guard  against  treachery.  But 
the  farmer  deals  on  the  one  hand  with  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  on  the  other,  only  occasional¬ 
ly  with  his  fellows.  Plain  man  as  he  is,  he  oc¬ 
cupies  the  rare  and  high  position  of  inter¬ 
mediary  between  the  Creator  and  the  Ruler 
of  the  earth,  and  all  mankind  who  derive 
their  food  and  clothing  from  its  soil.  He  finds 
God’s  rain  descending  alike  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  and  God’s  promise  of  an  annual 
vield  as  sure  as  the  rainfall  and  the  rainbow. 
There  is  no  mistrust  on  that  side,  and  he  has 
difficulty  in  learning  to  mistrust  man.  It  is  a 
bitter  experience  when  he  finds  his  confidence 
made  his  bane,  and  that  he  must  be  wise  as  a 
serpent  on  one  hand  while  harmless  as  a  dove 
on  the  other.  warpa. 

Starting  an  Orchard  from  Apples.— 
The  Rural  comes  to  me  every  week  so 
richly  freighted  with  advice,  suggestions  and 
facts  about  agriculture  and  farm  work,  that 
I  feel  it  a  duty  to  contribute  any  mite  I  may 
have  that  may  be  suitable  for  its  columns. 
For  many  years  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  an  apple  tree  would  need  some  trim¬ 
ming;  but  otherwise  it  would  take  care 
of  itself — that  it  needed  no  more  looking  after 
than  a  forest  tree.  But  the  reading  of  the 
Rural  for  eight  or  ten  years  has  changed  my 
notions.  I  have  mulched,  manured  and  placed 
ashes  around  the  trees,  and  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  result.  Trees  that  bore 
small,  spotted  apples  before  treating  them, 
have  since  nearly  doubled  in  size,  and  are 
smooth  and  well-formed.  I  applied  ashes  and 
manure  to  a  Vandever  tree,  as  I  thought,  in 
liberal  quantities,  but  for  the  first  dozen  years 
I  did  not  get  a  bushel  of  apples  from  it.  This 
spring  I  hauled  two  loads  of  ashes  and  three 
loads  of  manure  around  it,  making  a  mulch 
six  inches  deep,  and  we  will  get  from  this  tree 
three  or  four  barrels  of  fine  apples  this  year. 

It  may  be  that  I  overdid  the  good  work  and 
the  tree  may  die  for  an  overdose  of  manure, 
but  at  this  time  it  is  very  thrifty  in  appear¬ 
ance.  This  fall  I  shall  plant  an  apple  in  the 
spot  where  I  wish  the  tree  to  grow  and 
save  the  best  sprout  for  grafting,  so 
that  the  tree  shall  have  no  check  from  a 
breaking  of  the  roots,  such  as  occurs  in  re¬ 
moving  the  tree  from  the  nursery  to  the 
orchard.  To  mark  the  spot  where  the  apple 
is  planted,  I  shall  place  a  common  drain  tile. 

If  a  tile  will  exclude  the  sun  and  air  too  much 
I  shall  saw  the  tile  into  three  or  four-inch 
lengths.  Have  the  Rural  readers  any  sug¬ 
gestions  to  make  for  or  against  such  a  plan  of 
starting  an  orchard  ?  s.  b.  h. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


TRUSTS. 

Having  read  the  opinion  of  Carnegie  on 
this  matter,  I  was  pleased  that  my  opinion  on 
the  same  subject  agreed  with  his.  His  opin¬ 
ion  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  existence  of  these  associations, 
as  they  had  within  themselves  the  elements  of 
self  destruction.  Reading  my  diary  of  the 
31st  of  October,  1887,  I  find  the  following.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  if  the  lawyers 
find  a  difficulty  in  the  lawful  suppression  of 
trusts,  natural  circumstances  will  foil  the 
schemers.  Here  is  the  extract:— “All  the 
trades  and  manufactories  are  combining  un¬ 
der  different  forms  and  names  to  get  better 
prices  by  avoiding  competition.  Tnese  com¬ 
binations  would  perhaps  succeed,  if  after  com¬ 
bining,  they  did  not  have  to  take  in  the  host 
of  new  firms  that  spring  up  tempted  by  the 
high  rates  and  profits  realized  by  the  combi¬ 
nations.  Thus,  the  combinations  must  freeze 
out  the  outsider  or  give  him  shelter.  In  the 
first  case  another  snake  has  to  be  scotched,  or 
another  baby  has  to  be  fed.”  j.  b. 

The  Trench  System  in  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory-1  have  been  tr  \  ing  the  Rural’s  trench 
and  level  culture  system  in  a  rough  way.  I 
did  not  trench,  only  furrowed  out  the  ground, 
using  no  manure.  The  ground  was  two-thirds 
loam,  and  the  remainder  a  clay  loam.  One- 
third  had  never  had  potatoes  on  it  before. 


The  remainder  had  borne  potatoes  two  to 
four  years;  but  bad  never  been  manured. 
Result  on  four  rods,  less  than  one-third  of  an 
acre,  184  bushels — 164  marketable.  I  have 
for  the  past  four  years  been  testing  the  best 
old  and  new  kinds  of  potatoes.  The  American 
Giant  yielded  heaviest,  with  Dakota  Red, 
Empire  State,  Green  Mountain,  a  white  pota¬ 
to  called  Prolific,  and  Summit  following  clos- 
ly  in  the  order  named.  The  Summit  is  only 
three  or  four  days  later  than  Early  Ohio,  and 
yields  double  as  much  as  any  other  early 
potato  that  I  know  of  For  poor,  dry  soil  the 
Mammoth  Pearl  beats  any  potato  I  ever 
tried.  We  have  not  had  a  bit  of  frost  yet. 
Roses  and  all  tender  flowers  are  in  bloom  in 
the  garden.  Strawberries  and  raspberries 
have  blossoms  as  well  as  ripe  and  green 
fruit  yet.  b.  t. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Illinois. 

Sterling,  November  3. — We  are  having 
splendid  fall  weather;  frosts  have  not  hurt 
celery,  cauliflower,  cabbages  or  many  other 
things.  A  temperature  of  about  28°  is  the 
lowest  yet.  Pastures  are  very  short,  as  the 
weather  has  been  too  dry;  but  we  have  had 
good  rains  of  late.  Potatoes  are  a  light  crop; 
but  of  good  quality.  Small  grains  poor; 
corn  a  large  crop;  but  a  considerable  amount 
of  it  is  soft.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  crib. 
Apples  were  never  finer;  scarcely  a  scab  or 
worm :  but  only  a  few  trees  were  left.  Grapes 
are  of  poor  quality :  they  have  rotted,  mil¬ 
dewed  and  failed  to  ripen  well ;  but  there  are 
plenty  on  the  vines.  j.  h.  w. 

Iowa. 

Pleasanton,  Decatur  Co. ,  November  3. — 
We  have  had  a  very  wet  season.  Corn  good. 
We  had  a  storm  on  July  4, which  blew  the  oats 
down  and  made  them  very  light  in  weight. 
Hay  good.  Not  much  corn  has  been  cut  and 
shocked  this  year.  Fall  pasture  good.  Cattle 
doing  well.  w.  E.  P> 

Montana. 

Fort  Benton,  Choteau  Co.,  November  4.— 
The  past  year  has  been  a  favorable  one  for  the 
farmers  of  this  section.  The  fore  part  of  the 
season  was  very  wet  and  crops  got  a  good 
start  before  dry  weather  set  in.  Wheat  is 
being  brought  up  very  closely,  some  of  it  for 
Minnesota  millers;  price,  80  to  93  cents  per 
bushel;  oats  75  to  80  cents  per  cwt. ;  potatoes 
50  to  75  cents  per  cwt. ;  eggs  40  cents  per  doz. ; 
butter  30  to  40  cents  per  pound.  This  is  a 
splendid  stock  country,  but  the  “Cattle 
Kings  ”  are  not  making  money  as  easily  as  in 
times  past.  Stock  farming  is  going  to  pay 
best  in  the  future.  o.  a.  p. 
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Vermont. 

Perkinsville,  Windsor  County,  Novem¬ 
ber  10.- -The  season  since  haying  has  been  one 
of  reverses.  September  had  24  stormy  days; 
October  had  20.  On  September  5  and  6,  a! 
heavy  frost  cut  the  partially  ripened  corn, 
and  the  continued  wet  weather  since  has  al¬ 
lowed  no  time  for  ripening.  The  crop  is  near¬ 
ly  a  failure;  the  fodder  is  absolutely  worthless. 
Hay  was  far  above  the  average  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Oat?  fell  off  one  half  owing  to  a 
drought.  Other  grains  suffered  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Potatoes  are  a  failure  in  some  localities, 
and  an  abnormally  large  crop  in  others— an 
average  taken  as  a  whole.  All  sorts  of  fruit 
abundant.  Prices  rule  high  for  labor;  there 
are  no  laborers.  Hay,  .$12  per  ton;  potatoes, 
50  cents  per  bushels;  corn,  68  cents;  oats,  45 
cents;  apples,  $1.00  to  $1  25  per  barrel.  Al¬ 
though  the  damp  weather  has  damaged  the 
outstanding  crops  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
farmers  have  been  prosperous.  All  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hopeful  for  the  future.  b.  h.  a. 

Washington  Territory. 

Oakville,  Chehalis  Co.,  Oct.  30.— This  has 
been  a  good  year  for  farmers.  The  last  part 
of  spring  and  early  summer  were  very  rainy, 
quite  an  exception  to  the  usual  rule.  Crops 
grew  very  finely  and  the  weather  turned  dry 
without  any  damage  from  rust.  Most  of  the 
hay  was  cut  in  good  drying  weather,  and  it 
was  a  much  larger  yield  than  last  year.  It  is 
worth  $9  a  ton  now.  The  market  is  not  very 
certain  because  no  logging  camps  are  at  work 
near  this  place,  but  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have 
a  home  market  for  every  thing.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  county  is  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate  since  large  saw-mills  have  been  built  on 
Gray’s  Harbor.  The  best  lands  convenient  to 
roads  and  settlements  are  mostly  taken  up; 
but  new-comers  are  pushing  out  up  the  small 
creeks  wherever  good  land  is  found.  Uplands 
are  being  eagerly  bought  up  for  timber. 
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THE  BUBAL  HEW-Y©BHEB, 


Much  is  immediately  sold  to  large  companies. 
Our  first  frost  was  on  October  24th.  The 
long,  dry  fall  ripened  corn,  beans  and  toma¬ 
toes  first-rate.  The  last  are  an  uncertain 
crop  most  years.  Squashes  are  fine.  Cab¬ 
bages  are  big  and  bursting.  Potatoes  are 
abundant  at  25  to  40  cents  a  bushel.  D.  N. 


ANSWERS1  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  it  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
onetime.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

ILL  EFFECT  OF  FEEDING  COTTON-SEED  MEAL 
ON  THE  MILK  YIELD. 

“ Subscriber ”  (No  address).  I  have  a 
Guernsey  heifer  three  years  old.  She  dropped 
her  first  calf  a  year  ago  last  July,  when 
about  23  months  old  and  did  well.  She  went 
dry  six  weeks  and  dropped  a  nice  heifer  calf 
Sept.  3rd.  Her  bag  filled  out  well  and  swelled 
very  little,  and  sne  cleaned  well.  As  I  wanted 
to  raise  the  calf  I  did  not  let  her  suck.  The 
cow  milked  well  for  a  day  or  two,  and  gave 
about  12  quarts  per  day.  Then  I  began  to 
have  trouble  in  getting  her  milk.  Sometimes 
I  would  get  two  or  three  quarts  and  then 
eight  or  nine  quarts  and  some  days  only  three 
or  four  quarts.  Her  bag  appeared  to  have  a 
lot  of  milk  in  it,  but  I  could  not  get  it  in 
any  way.  I  tried  feeding  grain  when  milking, 
but  it  made  no  difference.  Once  in  a  while  I 
thought  I  got  her  bag  empty.  She  is  not 
nervous,  but  very  quiet  and  kind,  and  as 
healthy  as  any  cow  can  be.  She  continued  to 
milk  in  this  way  until  two  weeks  ago,  when 
she  was  in  beat.  I  let  the  bull  serve  her, 
thinking  perhaps  she  would  do  better.  She 
did  for  a  few  days,  but  gave  only  eight  quarts 
per  day.  She  milks  now  about  the  same  as 
she  did  before  she  was  in  heat,  and  to-day  I 
got  six  quarts.  Sometimes  I  have  thought 
her  bag  was  swollen,  and  rubbed  it,  but  it  is 
not  a  bit  tender.  It  seems  to  be  growing  more 
fleshy.  When  I  milk  her  I  get  about  three 
pints  in  good  streams,  and  the  rest  comes 
slowly,  amounting  to  abeut  three  quarts.  Her 
feed  has  been  three  quarts  of  bran,  one  quart 
of  corn  meal  and  one  quart  of  cotton-seed 
meal  and  good  hay.  Her  milk  is  all  right  and 
T%  pounds  of  it  make  a  pound  of  butter. 
What  is  the  matter,  and  what  should  be  the 
treat  ment?  Will  it  pay  to  keep  her,  or  should 
I  fatten  her  for  beef? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

The  cotton-seed  meal  is  probably  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  I  have  had  so  much  of  the 
same  kind  of  annoyance  in  my  dairy  in  years 
past  when  feeding  cotton  seed  meal,  that  I 
abandoned  the  use  of  it.  Some  cows  cannot 
take  it  without  this  result,  which  is  due  to  en¬ 
largement  of  the  minute  milk  glands  and 
stoppage  of  the  milk  secretion.  In  time  the 
glands  become  indurated  and  cease  to  yield 
milk,  forming  fatty  tissue  of  a  solid  consist¬ 
ence.  Probably  a  change  of  feed  to  bran  and 
corn  meal  only,  doubling  the  present  allow¬ 
ance  of  the  meal,  might  remove  the  trouble. 
If  not,  give  only  the  bran  with  the  hay  cut 
and  wetted  for  a  time.  The  cow  is  too  val¬ 
uable  for  beef. 

PUMPKIN  SEED  FOR  COWS:  A  FOUL  WELL: 

CORN  AFTER  CORN. 

J.  A.,  Fitchburg ,  Mass. — 1.  Do  pumpkin 
seeds  hurt  cows?  If  so,  how?  2.  How  shall 
I  purify  a  well,  the  water  from  which  the 
cattle  wouldn’t  drink  last  November.  I 
pumped  up  pieces  of  what  looked  like  snake. 
The  water  hasn’t  been  used  since,  but  I  would 
like  to  use  it  this  winter.  3.  Shall  I  plant  a 
field  that  bore  corn  this  year,  with  corn  next 
year?  It  was  a  piece  of  sod  ground  broken  up 
in  the  spring  of  1887,  and  planted  two-thirds 
to  c&bbage  and  one-third  to  potatoes,  and  this 
year  it  has  produced  Indian  corn. 

Ans. — 1.  The  seeds  of  pumpkins  have  a  diu¬ 
retic  effect  and  consequently  tend  to  decrease 
the  flow  of  milk.  They  act  also  as  a  vermi¬ 
fuge,  destroying  tape-worms,  but  in  this 
respect  they  do  no  harm  when  these  creat¬ 
ures  are  absent.  When  fed  with  the  pump¬ 
kins,  whole  and  not  cut  up,  there  need  be  no 
apprehension  of  harm  to  the  cows,  but  if  you 
would  rather  not  give  the  seeds,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  take  them  out  wheu  the  pumpkins 
are  broken  up  or  split  as  they  should  be. 
Just  here  it  might  be  well  as  a  caution  to  say 


that  splitting  the  pumpkins  injhalves  is  safer 
for  the  cows  than  breaking  them  into  frag¬ 
ments,  one  of  which  might  choke  an  animal. 

2.  The  well  should  be  wholly  emptied  and  the 
bottom  cleaned.  Every  well  should  be  close¬ 
ly  covered  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  worms 
and  small  animals.  It  is  a  common  error 
that  wells  require  ventilation.  They  do  not. 

A  driven  well  is  not  ventilated,  and  it  sup¬ 
plies  the  very  best  of  water  because  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  closed  against  all  surface  contamina¬ 
tion.  3.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  plant  com  again  next  year  after  corn  this 
year,  beyond  this,  that  the  condition  of  the 
land  should  be  such  as  to  yield  a  profitable 
crop.  With  sufficient  plant-food  in  the  soil, 
com  may  be  grown  for  a  succession  of  years, 
with  no  bad  result  beyond  the  encouragement 
of  smut,  unless  this  is  avoided  by  proper 
care. 

SKIM  MILK  FROM  A  SEPARATOR  AS  STOCK 
FEED. 

.7.  E.  S.,  West  Concord ,  N.  H. — 1.  Is  the 
skim-milk  from  a  separator  valueless  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes?  2.  If  so;  why?  3.  Would  it 
pay  to  draw  it  three  miles  over  a  level  road 
when  it  can  be  bought  at  the  separator  for 
15  cents  per  100  pounds?  At  present  the 
separator  is  daily  running  400  gallons  of  skim- 
milk  into  the  sewers,  and  the  common  report 
is  that  it  is  no  good. 

Ans. — Separated  milk  differs  in  no  respect 
from  any  other  kind  of  skim-milk  except 
in  that  it  is  practically  free  from  fat  (butter). 
But  milk  set  in  the  Cooley  creamer  averages 
only  one  pound  of  fat  in  1,000  pounds  of  milk 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  best  separator  does 
better  than  this.  At  15  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  skim-milk  gives  eight  pounds  of 
digestible  solid  matter  at  less  than  two  cents 
per  pound.  In  feeding  pigs  with  361  pounds 
of  corn-meal  and  2,000  pounds  of  skim-milk, 
the  pork  at  five  cents  per  pound  paid 
$22,50  per  ton  for  com  meal  and  18  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  the  milk.  In  thus  feeding  skim- 
milk  it  has  really  a  higher  value  than  this  be¬ 
cause  it  balances  the  corn  meal  and  the  mixed 
food  is  healthful  and  makes  better  meat.  At 
60  cents  a  bushel  for  corn  and  15  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  skimmed  milk,  pork  could  be  made 
for  four  cents  per  pound.  The  value  of  the 
skim-milk  is  therefore  certain,  and  it  is  worth 
drawing  it  three  miles  at  the  price. mentioned. 
It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  useful  matter  goes  to 
waste  as  in  this  case ;  the  milk  is  worth  using 
as  a  fertilizer. 

PREPARING  A  THRASHING  MACHINE  TO 
THRASH  CORN. 

J.  M.  W.,  The  Palms ,  Cal. — 1.  What 
changes,  if  any,  are  made  in  the  ordinary 
thrashing  machine  to  thrash  corn?  2.  How 
many  bushels  can  one  thrash  per  hour?  3. 
Does  it  clean?  4.  Are  the  cobs  separated 
from  the  fodder?  5.  If  the  new  machine  for 
thrashing  is  completed,  where  can  I  get  it  and 
what  is  the  price,  etc? 

Ans. — Leave  only  one  row  of  teeth  in  the 
concave  and  if  all  the  corn  is  in  the  fodder 
remove  enough  of  the  cylinder  teeth  so  as  not 
to  cut  the  grain.  2.  Our  correspondents 
report  20  to  25  bushels  of  grain  per  hour.  3. 
Yes  .4.  No,  the  cobs  go  into  the  stack  with 
the  crushed  fodder.  5.  A  machine  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  Keystone  Manufacturing 
Co  ,  of  Sterling,  Ills,  is  designed  to  husk  corn 
and  crush  the  stalks  and  leaves.  It  seems  to 
have  been  quite  successful,  though  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  experiment  is  to  be  given  before  the 
machine  is  advertised  extensively. 


sheep.  Since  then  1  have  learned  that  they 
have  foot-rot.  How  long  must  I  leave  the 
lot  before  turning  my  sheep  into  it?  2.  What 
will  kill  fleas  on  a  dog,  without  injuring  the 
dog? 

Ans. — 1.  Foot  rot  is  of  two  kinds;  malignant 
and  simple.  The  former  is  rare  in  this  coun¬ 
try  where  the  dry  summer  and  cold  winter 
destroy  the  virus.  The  latter  is  not  well 
named;  it  is  nothing  more  than  soreness  of 
the  feet  caused  by  inattention  or  neglect.  It 
is  most  probable  that  these  sheep  had  been 
overdriven,  and  their  feet  having  been 
neglected  and  undergrown  with  loose  horn 
had  become  filled  with  sand  or  gravel  and 
made  very  sore  so  that  they  would  go  about 
on  their  knees.  In  this  case  the  pasture  will 
not  be  affected.  If  otherwise,  and  the  suppur¬ 
ating,  virulent  disease  was  existing  in  the 
flock,  the  pasture  should  be  dressed  freely 
with  freshly  burned  lime,  air-slaked,  so  as  to 
completely  whiten  it, — 40  bushels  per  acre 
would  do  this.  The  lime  will  do  more  good  to 
the  grass  than  would  pay  for  it,  and  any  risk 
of  contagion  would  be  avoided.  2.  Scotch 
snuff  steeped  in  gin  is  an  infallible  remedy 
against  the  pests;  but  it  must  be  carefully 
used.  Not  over  a  teaspoonful  of  snuff  should 
be  used  with  a  pint  of  gin.  If  overdone,  it 
is  a  deadly  poison.  A  liberal  use  of  pyretbrum 
powder  well  rubbed  in  would  perhaps  be  a 
safer  remedy. 


Miscellaneous. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rural  of  Nov.  3,  Mr.  Dow  claims  that  “nice, 
young  cockerels,”  that  weigh  three  pounds 
each  m  the  fall,  can  be  caponized  and  fed 
liberally  till  March,  when  they  will  weigh, 
dressed,  from  eight  to  12  pounds  each. 

For  several  years  I  have  grown  Light 
Brahma  cockerels  to  about  the  above  weights, 
and  marketed  them  before  the  first  of  Febru¬ 
ary — a  gain  of  two  months  over  the  capon. 
Capons  in  our  market  would  bring  no  more 
than  well  fatted  cockerels.  Where  then  is 
the  advantage  of  caponizing?  Why  inflict 
needless  cruelty? 

M.  G.,  Grisson’s  Landing,  Ky.- Were  the 
40  potatoes  weighing  3%"  pounds  referred  to 
in  a  late  Rural,  produced  by  seed-balls 
from  one  hill?  I  planted  seed-balls  in  April 
and  got  a  yield  of  22,  nine  of  which  were 
marketable,  from  one  hill. 

R.  N  -Y. — Our  40  potatoes  were  from  one 
hill,  the  product  of  true  seed  sown  in 
February.  They  weighed  3%  pounds.  It  is 
the  largest  yield  we  have  ever  had  from  seed. 

M.  G.,  Kingston,  Pa. — Your  inquirer  “H. 
S.  B.,”  page  747,  has  reference  to  Isaac  F. 
Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa.  He  advertised 
potato  seeds  (true  seed.) 


W.  S.  B.,  Rochester ,  N.  Y. — You  cau  get 
an  excellent  binder  for  a  volume  of  the 
Rural  from  A.  L.  Shipman’s  Sons,  New 
York. 

C.  H.  Pontiac ,  Michigan. — What  will 
“sweeten”  an  old  pork  barrel  that  has  held 
spoiled  pork? 

Ans  — Scald  it  out  with  boiling  water,  and 
with  a  broom  scrub  it  well  with  soap  and 
sand.  Put  a  little  light  hay  in  the  bottom 
and  let  it  burn  quickly,  taking  care  not  to  let 
the  sides  of  the  barrel  char  too  much. 

F.  C.  M.,  York,  III. — I  want  to  try  the 
Trench  Method  of  raising  potatoes  next 
spring;  but  I  am  so  situated  that  I  can’t  get 
chemical  fertilizers ;  would  liquid  manure  do 
instead?  I  have  high  prairie  land,  as  well  as 
sandy  and  black  loam  river  bottom ;  on  which 
should  I  plant? 

Ans. — We  should  be  afraid  that  the  liquid 
manure  would  induce  a  growth  of  vines 
rather  than  of  potatoes.  We  can  hardly  ad¬ 
vise  as  to  the  soil.  That  which  is  moist  and 
yet  well  drained  would  be  our  preference  if  a 
large  yield  were  desired. 

N.,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. — 1.  Two  days  ago 
a  drover  hired  of  me  pasture  for  a  lot  of 


VALUE  OF  MANURE  FROM  CATTLE  FEEDS. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.— Mr. 

II.  H.  Hayes  asks  whether  the  manure 
made  from  feeding  certain  kinds  of  feed  as 
set  forth  in  the  Rural  of  Oct.  13th,  is  really 
worth  the  amount  given.  No  one  can  tell 
what  a  given  amount  of  manure  or  fertilizer 
is  really  worth  to  any  one.  What  is  meant 
Is  that  if  fertilizers  must  be  purchased  in  some 
form  in  the  open  market  then  the  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  worth  the 
amounts  stated.  Numerous  feeding  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  conducted  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  both  in  Germany  and  America.  These 
experiments  go  to  show  that  milch  cows  take 
from  their  food  about  20  per  cent  of  its 
manurial  constituents:  young  animals  about 
10  per  cent,  and  fattening  animals  five  per 
cent.  Now  we  have  hundreds  of  analyses  of 
the  various  kinds  of  fodders  used,  so  that  we 
are  enabled  to  strike  a  general  average  of  the 
composition  of  most  of  our  forage  plants  and 
feeding  stuffs.  Deducting  20,  10,  or  five  per 
cent,  from  their  known  composition  before 
they  are  fed,  we  have  the  manurial  value 
after  they  have  been  fed.  This  ground  has 
been  gone  over  often  and  found  to  be  a  fair 
statement;  therefore,  by  common  consent 
these  tables  are  used  and  relied  upon,  although 
in  any  given  case  they  might  be  slightly  in¬ 
accurate,  as  both  fodders  and  animals  vary 
to  some  extent.  A  miller  may  go  into  the 
open  market  and  buy  wheat  at  current  prices ; 
but  bis  mill  may  be  so  poor  and  his  business 
abilities  so  bad,  or  his  market  for  flour  so  far 
away,  that  he  will  lose  money.  Apply  the 
above  to  the  purchase  and  use  of  the  various 
plant  foods  and  you  have  a  parallel  ca3e.  As 
a  rule,  commercial  fertilizers  act  more  quickly 
than  farm  manures  and  the  beneficial  effects 
to  the  land  for  subsequent  crops  are  less 
marked  than  when  the  same  amount  of  plant 
food  is  applied  in  the  form  of  farm  manures. 

binding  grain. 

F.  D.  C.,  Charlton,  N.  Y. — Where  grain 
is  grown  on  a  big  scale  the  self-binder  is,  no 
doubt,  a  necessity,  as  labor  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  do  the  work.  The  points  of  Mr. 
Hiram  Smith  against  binding  the  grain  are 
all  true  in  some  respects;  but  at  the  same 
time  objections  to  them  may  be  pointed  out 
from  the  same  practical  stand-point.  1.  If  it 
does  take  one  more  hour  to  run  a  self-binder, 
than  a  reaper  the  work  is  finished.  2.  If  it 
does  take  three  times  as  long  to  dry  out  the 
grain  that  has  been  bound,  it  is  in  a  safer  con¬ 
dition  than  if  unbound  and  not  set  up  in 
stooks,  and  it  would  be  in  this  loose  condition 
if  unbound.  Again,  there  is  not  so  much 
waste  by  shelling  in  binder-bound  grain,  as 
the  work  is  done  before  the  grain  is  over- dry. 
3.  There  is  less  point  to  his  objection,  that  it 
takes  “double  time”  to  handle  the  bundles  in 
thrashing.  It  may  and  it  may  not,  with  the 
weight  of  practice  on  the  side  of  the  “may 
not  ”  Anyway  the  work  can  be  more  cleanly 
done,  and  the  saving  will  be  greater  even  if 
the  work  can’t  be  done  fully  as  fast.  4.  If 
there  is  no  gain  in  thrashing,  there  is  gain  in 
space  in  which  to  store  or  stack  the  grain,  and 
with  no  loss  in  thrashing  there  is  no  objection, 
so  we  hang  up  point  4.  Small  farmers 
may  take  note  of  Mr.  Smith’s  points  and  not 
invest  in  a  big  machine  when  smaller  and 
less  expensive  ways  will  do  as  well. 

WHY  CAPONIZE? 

E.  R.,  Belchertown,  Mass.— In  f,he 


SIR  JOHN  B.  LAWES  ON  THE  BRITISH  WHEAT 
CROP. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  has  just  published  bis  an¬ 
nual  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  based  on  the  mean  yield  of 
the  wheat  experiment  plots  at  Rothamsted, 
where  wheat  has  been  grown  continuously 
for  45  years.  He  assumes  that,  as  several  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  treatment  are  applied  on 
the  several  plots,  one  having  never  been 
manured  during  the  whole  period  of  experi¬ 
menting;  while  others  have  received  annually 
different  quantities  of  farm-yard  or  artificial 
manures,  always  the  same  for  each  plot  for 
37  years,  all  the  different  styles  of  farming  in 
the  country  are  represented.  Now,  as  Brad- 
street’s  remarks,  it  is  true  that  very  poor, 
moderate,  good  and  very  high  farming  are  all 
represented  at  Rothamsted;  but  such  differ¬ 
ences  in  soil  and  climate  as  prevail  through¬ 
out  the  Kingdom  are  not  and  cannot  be  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  same  farm;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  produce  of 
this  particular  field  will  not  closely  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  average  yield  of  the  whole  wheat 
crop  throughout  the  country.  That  the  re¬ 
sults  are  not  identical  is  shown  by  a  compari¬ 
son  of  recent  estimates  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes 
with  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  based  on  the  reports  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  estimators  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
who  have  ascertained  the  results  of  thrashing 
to  a  great  extent  before  sending  in  their  re¬ 
ports.  For  the  past  three  years  the  two  esti¬ 
mates  have  diverged  as  follows,  the  figures 
representing  bushels  per  acre : 

Differ- 

Lawes.  Official,  ence. 

1885 .  29!^  31.24  1.74 

1386  .  29*4  26.89  2.36 

1887  .  28 31.97  3.60 

In  each  year,  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  estimates  formed  by  the  judges  at  har¬ 
vest  time  have  been  closer  to  the  actual  pro¬ 
duce  than  the  Rothamsted  estimate  has  been. 
The  mean  yield  at  Rothamsted  this  year  is 
27%  measured  bushels  per  acre,  or  26J^ 
weighed  bushels  of  61  pounds,  which  latter  is 
a  standard  of  weight  nowhere  outside  Roth¬ 
amsted,  but  one  used  there  for  comparative 
purposes  during  36  years  or  more,  and  there¬ 
fore  rightly  adhered  to.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  estimate  of  the  crop  as  a  whole  made  by 
other  experts  varies  from  23  to  25  bushels, 
with  a  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favor  of 
24  bushels,  so  that  Sir  J.  B.  La wes’s  estimate  is 
over  2%  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  high¬ 
est  outside  estimate.  There  are  in  the  King¬ 
dom  2,663,430  acres  under  wheat,  so  that 
according  to  the  measured  estimate  of  Sir  J. 
B.  Lawes,  the  crop  would  be  73,577,447  bush¬ 
els,  or  71,579,912  bushels  according  to  his 
weighed  estimate.  From  the  latter  estimate 
he  deducts  two  bushels  per  acre  for  seed,  leav¬ 
ing  66,252,968  bushels  for  consumption.  The 
mean  population  for  the  current  harvest  year 
is  put  at  37,771,175,  and  the  consumption  is 
put  at  5.65  bushels  per  head,  including  con¬ 
sumption  by  cattle  on  farms,  the  human  con¬ 
sumption  being  bushels  per  head.  At  5.65 
bushels  per  head  the  total  consumption  would 
be  213,407,136  bushels.  Deducting  the  sup¬ 
posed  available  home  produce,  147,154,188 
bushels  are  left  “to  be  provided  from  stocks 
on  hand  and  imports;”  according  to  Sir  John. 
Stocks  on  hand  are  unusually  low,  so  that  at 
least  the  same  amount  will  be  on  hand  ft  year 
hence;  thus  the  full  amount  above  estiujftted 
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must  probably  be  imported.  Not  only  that, 
but  Sir  John  makes  the  crop  about 
8,000,000  bushels  greater  than  most  other 
judges  reckon,  and  accordingly  puts 
the  deficiency  at  8,000,000  bushels  less 
than  they  estimate  it.  Moreover,  the 
crop  this  year  is  extraordinarily  light,  so 
that  by  weight  other  good  judges  think  it 
12,000,000  bushels  less  than  last  year’s  crop, 
when  over  136,000,000  bushels  were  imported. 
The  outside  estimates  of  England’s  need  of 
foreign  wheat  or  flour  as  wheat,  for  the 
current  cereal  year,  is  158,000,000  bushels,  or 
more  than  two-thirds  of  what  is  produced  at 
borne.  As  England  takes  much  more  of  our 
exported  wheat  than  all  other  countries  com¬ 
bined,  it  is  important  that  we  should  know 
what  her  requirements  will  probably  be,  and 
Sir  J.  B.  La wes’s  estimates  and  the  discussions 
to  which  they  give  rise  every  year,  afford  the 
best  means  of  gaiuing  this  knowledge. 


Quantity  of  Seed  Required  for  Given 
Lengths  of  Drill.  —  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  (Experi¬ 
ment  Station)  says  that  careful  records 
of  the  quantity  of  seed  used  in  those  veg. 
etables  ordinarily  sown  in  drills,  show  that 
the  quantity  required  is  usually  much  less  than 
that  recommended  by  seedsmen.  The  follow¬ 
ing  figures  indicate  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
true,  the  quantities  recommended  being  taken 
from  Henderson’s  new  “Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Peas. — One  quart  to  100  feet  of  drill  recom¬ 
mended;  850  feet  of  drill  used  four  quarts  of 
McLean’s  Advancer,  or  one  quart  to  every 
212)^  feet;  850  feet  of  American  Wonder  re¬ 
quired  3X  quarts,  or  one  quart  to  about  245 
feet  of  drill;  850  feet  of  McLean’s  Little  Gem 
used  three  quarts,  or  one  quart  for  every  283X 
feet;  850,feetof  Rural  New-Yorker  used  3)£ 
quarts,  or  one  quart  for  over  261  feet  of  drill; 
850  feet  of  Cleveland’s  Alaska  required  three 
quarts,  or  one  quart  for  283,%  feet.  These  fig¬ 
ures  indicate  that  the  recommendations  of 
Henderson  are  frompver  twice  to  almost  three 
times  too  high.  The  following  figures  will 
show  that  Mr.  B.’s  sowings  were  thick  enough: 
One  pint  of  McLean’s  Advancer  contains  1,600 
seeds.  A  pint  sowed  a  trifle  over  106  feet  of 
drill,  giving  something  over  15  peas  for  every 
foot  of  drill,  or  a  plant  every  four-fifths  of  an 
inch. 

Radishes. — One  ounce  for  100  feet  of  drill 
recommended;  1,000  feet  of  drill,  sown  thickly 
to  Early  Long  Scarlet  Short-top,  required  9% 
ounces  of  seed.  In  this  case  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  not  extravagant. 

Beets. — One  ounce  to  50  feet  of  drill  recom¬ 
mended.  Long  Dark  Blood,  Eclipse,  and  Bas- 
sanoeach  required  four  ounces  of  seed  for  334 
feet  of  drill,  or  an  ounce  for  83)4  feet,  and  the 
sowing  was  much  too  thick.  An  ounce  of 
Long  Dark  Blood  beet  contains  about  1,300 
fruits  or  seeds,  or  over  15%  fruits  to  each  foot 
of  drill,  as  he  sowed  them. 

Parsnip. — One  ounce  to  200  feet  of  drill  is 
recommended;  1,000  feet  of  drill  of  Hollow 
Crown  took  four  ounces  of  seed,  or  an  ounce  to 
250  feet  of  drill.  The  sowing  was  made  in 
very  hard  ground  where  a  thick  growth  of  seed¬ 
lings  is  necessary  in  order  to  break  the  crust. 
Yet  the  sowing  proved  over  twice  too  thick. 

Carrot. — One  ounce  for  150  feet  of  drill  re¬ 
commended;  566  feet  in  hard  ground  used  1% 
ounce  of  seed,  or  an  ounce  for  over  377  feet 
of  drill,  and  even  then  the  stand  was  much 
thicker  than  desirable. 

Salsify. — One  ounce  is  recommended  for 
70  feet  of  drill;  7%  ounces  were  used  in  558 
feet,  or  an  ounce  for  about  74%  feet  of  drill. 
In  this  case  the  estimates  were  correct. 


The  Punishment  of  Crime.— The  Century 
Magazine  for  November  has  a  very  telling 
article  upon  this  highly  important  question: 
Very  many  persons  believe  intensely  and  hon¬ 
estly  that  “the  worst  use  you  can  put  a  man  to 
is  to  hang  him ;”  would  not  the  friends  and  oppo¬ 
nents  of  capital  punishment  unite  much  more 
readily  on  a  life  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
for  murder,  with  restrictions  on  the  pardoning 
power,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  hard  labor  were 
to  go  to  the  murdered  person’s  representatives? 
For,  after  all,  the  essential  injustice  of  capital 
punishment  is  not  that  it  takes  away  the  crimi¬ 
nal’s  forfeited  right  to  life,  but  that  it  does  so 
in  a  way  which  extinguishes  forever  the  source 
from  which  the  murdered  man’s  dependents 
had  a  moral  right  to  look  for  recompense  for 
the  rights  which  had  been  taken  from  them. 
In  such  cases  the  law,  blind,  furious,  and  un¬ 
reasoning,  destroys  the  life  of  the  guilty  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  consider  that  it  thereby  makes 
the  injury  to  the  innocent  a  hopeless,  irreme¬ 
diable,  permanent  injury.  Electricity  may 
or  may  not  be  a  good  substitute  for  the  rope: 
perhaps  common-sense  and  even-handed  justice 
might  find  a  better  substitute  for  both. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  supplement  or 
re-enforce  the  case  of  murder:  if  the  point  be 
well  t$ljen  there,  any  pumber  of  criminal  of¬ 


fences  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader  in 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  criminal’s  hard  labor 
could  be  fairly,  justly,  and  well  assigned  by 
the  sentencing  court  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
personal  rights  which  had  been  injured  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  crime.  Thus  the  State  would 
still  fulfill  its  functions  of  punishing  crime, 
but  would  convert  that  function  into  a  guard¬ 
ianship  of  the  rights  of  the  innocent  and  help¬ 
less.  In  very  many  classes  of  crimes,  the  sys¬ 
tem  itself  would  supply  a  convenient  and  ac¬ 
curate  measure  of  punishment.  How  long  shall 
the  criminal  serve?  Until  the  gross  proceeds 
of  his  labor  shall  make  good  the  original  in¬ 
jury  to  the  individual  or  the  State,  with  in¬ 
terest. 

One  may  fairly  believe,  .moreover,  that  such 
a  system  would  strike  at  the  root  of  many  of 
the  more  demagogical  objections  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  State-prison  punishment  by  hard  labor. 
Many  of  the  labor  organizations  would  almost 
forbid  imprisoned  criminals  to  work  at  all, 
since  the  products  of  their  toil  must  be  sold  in 
market  in  competition  with  the  work  of  honest 
men.  The  public  would  be  much  less  impress¬ 
ed  or  assailed  by  such  an  argument  if  it  could 
see  that  the  criminals  were  in  part  working  for 
the  support  of  women  and  children  whom  they 
had  wronged.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  see  reasons  why  a  body  of  workmen,  un¬ 
willing  to  submit  to  the  annoyance  of  such 
a  competition  so  long  as  its  results  were  only 
to  diminish  the  general  mass  of  taxation, 
should  submit  to  it  without  objection  if  its  ob¬ 
ject  were  justice  and  its  beneficiaries  those 
who  had  been  wronged.  After  all,  injustice 
remains  injustice,  even  though  it  have  the 
hall-mark  of  law  upon  it;  and  so  flagrant  an 
injustice  as  is  tolerated  by  our  criminal  law 
opens  it  to  attack  from  unexpected  quarters, 
which  it  might  make  secure  by  substituting 
justice  for  injustice. 


Mr,  Geo.  T.  Powell,  the  agricultural  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chatham  Courier, speaks  of  the  cream, 
ery  located  at  Sherman,  N.  Y.,  as  the  most 
successful  in  the  State.  The  proprietor  is  a 
young  man  of  excellent  business  ability,  and 
while  he  was  running  five  cheese  factories  at 
that  place,  he  saw  the  great  demand  that 
was  coming  up  for  fine  creamery  butter  and 
he  proposed  to  the  farmers  of  Sherman  and 
the  surrounding  counties  to  make  butter  and 
he  started  the  creamery  with  only  six  patrons. 
At  the  start,  the  cost  of  making  butter  was 
expensive  because  of  the  very  small  patronage, 
but  the  proprietor  assured  the  farmers  if  they 
would  all  take  hold,  stock  their  farms  with 
cows  and  give  him  a  large  supply  of  cream, 
he  would  agree  to  make  their  butter  for  three 
cents  a  pound,  but  he  could  not  do  so  without  a 
liberal  patronage.  As  the  result,  the  farmers 
of  that  section  came  to  the  support  of  the 
creamery  to  that  extent  that  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  cows  are  now  represented  with  several 
hundred  more  coming  in.  They  turn  out 
15,000  pounds  of  butter  every  week,  all  of 
which  is  sold  at  satisfactory  prices,  and  as  the 
result,  Mr.  Edmunds  is  enabled  to  do  just  as 
he  said,  make  all  of  the  butter  for  the  farmers 
for  three  cents  a  pound,  and  he  is  doing  well 
at  that.  The  process  used  in  that  creamery  is 
the  separator.  Farmers  are  obliged  to  deliver 
their  whole  milk,  but  the  cream  is  thrown  out 
as  soon  as  unloaded  and  tney  take  the  skimmed 
milk  back  home  with  them. 


WIDEAWAKE  ITEMS. 


Prof.  W.  A.  Henry’s  dairy  experiments  go 
to  show  that  the  ripening  of  cream  before 
churning  increases  the  yield  of  butter  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  over  the  yield  from  sweet 
cream,  provided  that  both  are  churned  in  the 
same  way.  The  ripening  of  cream  appears  to 
have  no  marked  influence  upon  the  time  of 
churning.  The  mixing  of  sweet  with  sour 
cream  just  before  churning  does  not  result  in 
any  advantage  to  the  sweet  cream,  the  same 
loss  being  incurred  as  when  each  cream  is 
churned  separately.  The  same  increase  in 
the  yield  of  butter  produced  by  ripening  the 
cream  may  be  obtained  by  adding  acid  to 
sweet  cream  just  before  churning . 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  and  one  not  a  little 
surprising  that  the  annual  average  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  of  France  is  only  second  to  the  wheat 
production  of  the  United  States,  among  all 
the  countries  of  the  world . 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  tells  the  Hartford  Courant 
that  Mr.  James  C.  Case,  of  Colchester,  on  July 
15  planted  four  quarts  of  the  new  Japan  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  recently  harvested  a  little  over 
three  bushels  of  the  largest  and  finest  grain  he 
has  ever  seen,  nearly  double  the  size  of  our  com¬ 
mon  varieties  growing  on  the  same  field.  One 
of  his  neighbors  reports  a  yield  of  more  than 
double  that  of  the  old  sort  on  two  plots  of  equal 
size  and  both  planted  at  the  same  time,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  this  is  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  our  list  of  grains. . . . 


Experiments  made  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton, 
of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  give  evid¬ 
ence  that  grazing  wheat  either  in  the  fall  or 
spring  does  not  lessen  the  crop  of  grain  while 
the  product  of  straw  seems  to  be  increased .... 

A  correspondent  of  the  Canadian  Horti¬ 
culturist  for  the  last  two  winters  has  kept  a  few 
of  his  grapes  with  good  success  by  packing  them 
in  a  crock,  with,  first,  a  layer  of  hardwood  saw¬ 
dust,  then  a  layer  of  grapes  and  so  on  till  the 
crock  is  full,  which  is  then  covered  with  a  piece 
of  board.  He  packed  them  in  October  and 
took  out  the  last  of  last  winter's  lot  on  May 
31,  just  as  fresh  and  good  as  when  they  were 
packed.  He  thinks  they  were  Hartford  Pro¬ 
lific.  They  were  grown  in  a  greenhouse  with¬ 
out  artificial  heating . . . 

It  is  a  godsend  to  the  doctors,  that  word 
malaria,  says  the  Orange  County  Farmer. 
Its  symptoms  are  as  varied  as  its  victims  |  and 
the  term  fits  all  ailments  from  incipient  de¬ 
lirium  tremens  to  a  dyspeptic  stomach,  made 
so  by  gluttony  in  eating  or  drinking.  If  the 
doctor  tells  a  man  that  he  eats  too  much,  or 
eats  too  rich  food,  the  patient  doesn’t  like  it. 
But  tell  him  he  has  malaria  and  he  smiles  in 
grateful  recognition  of  the  doctor’s  skill  as  a 
diagnostician.  Great  is  humbug! . 

The  advisability  of  warming  water  for 
dairy  cows  is  the  subject  of  a  bulletin  just  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Society. 
Prof.  Johnson  draws  the  conclusion  from  his 
experiments  that  the  results  were  not  so  pro¬ 
nounced  in  favor  of  warm  water  as  was  ex¬ 
pected.  The  difference  is  so  slight  as  scarcely 
to  pay  for  warming  the  water . 

Mr.  Alex.  W.  Pearson,  the  special  agent 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  finds  that 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  an  efficient  prevent¬ 
ive  of  black  rot  of  the  grape.  He  states  in  his 
report,  not  yet  published,  and  also  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Weekly  Press, that  this  mixture 
as  used  by  him,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  six 
pounds  of  powdered  copper  sulphate  in  four 
gallons  of  hot  water.  In  another  vessel  slake 
four  pounds  of  new  lime  in  two  gallons  of  wat¬ 
er;  mix  the  two  solutions  and  dilute  with  water 
to  make  twenty-two  gallons  of  liquid.  Htir  up 
the  precipitate  when  using  this  solution  to 
spray  the  vines.  The  resulting  solution  is  a 
whitish  liquid  similar  to  thin  milk  of  lime. 
The  tank  of  the  spraying  machine  is  provided 
with  a  strainer  through  which  all  solutions 
used  should  pass.  The  “Cyclone  Nozzle,”  which 
is  fitted  to  the  Eureka  Sprayer,  is  adapted  to 
deliver  this  lime  mixture  without  clogging. . . . 

In  seasons  conducive  to  the  £rape  rot  these 
treatments  should  be  repeated  every  three 
weeks,  beginning  before  the  vines  open  their 
buds  in  the  Spring.  The  cost  of  treatment  of 
one  acre  of  vines  will  be,  at  a  rough  estimate, 
say  44  gallons  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  an 
average  for  each  treatment — chemicals  and 
preparations — $1  50;  four  to  six  treatments 
$9  per  acre.  One  man,  with  the  sprayer,  can 
treat  five  acres  of  vines  per  day.  The  total 
cost,  therefore,  of  saving  an  acre  of  grapes 
from  both  mildew  and  rot  may  be  counted  at 
not  to  exceed -$  10.  The  cost  of  treatment,  in 
expenditure  of  chemicals,  will  depend  greatly 
upon  the  care  and  judgment  of  the  man  who 
does  the  spraying . 

At  the  vintage,  Col.  Pearson  caused  the 
grapes  on  each  section  of  the  experiment 
vineyard  to  be  gathered  and  weighed  for  com¬ 
parison.  Those  on  the  untreated  row  of  the 
Bordeaux  section  weighed  two  pounds.  On 
the  treated  row  adjacent  the  yield  was  80 
pounds . . . 

John  Gould  mentions,  in  the  excellent  jour¬ 
nal  above  quoted,  that  a  neighbor  of  his  who 
puts  up  about  1,000  tons  annually  of  corn 
silage,  now  pays  no  attention  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  heat.  He  lets  the  thickly  planted 
corn  stand  until  partially  past  the  roasting 
stage.  Then  he  rushes  the  silo  filling  and  has 
remarkably  good  silage.  His  re  nark  is  1  that 
well-developed,  mature  fodder  does’c  need  any 
science  to  properly  preserve  it  beyond  cutting 
into  the  pits,  and  putting  on  a  cover.”  An¬ 
other  neighbor,  who  puts  up  400  tons  in  one 
pit,  puts  in  one-half  of  it,  then  waits  a  week 
for  it  to  heat  and  settle,  then  fills  up,  waits 
another  week  and  puts  on  the  cover  and  has 
ideal  silage.  H9  uses  only  mature  fodder  . . . 

Advices  from  the  W est  sho  w  that  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  silos  will  be  filled  this  season 
with  whole  fodder.  About  twenty  silos  in 
Wisconsin  last  year  were  so  filled,  with  the 
best  of  success,  and  this  has  induced  many 
who  think  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  cutters 
to  build  silos  and  fill  the  cheaper  way.  The 
success  of  Professor  Henry  in  this  line  with 
both  corn  and  clover  has  lead  others  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  and  now  some  of  the  largest  silo 
men  in  the  State  are  aP  advocating  and  prac¬ 
ticing  filling  their  silos  with  whole  fodder. 
Mr.  Gould  visited  several  of  these  “whole” 
silos  and  in  every  case  found  the  silage  in  fine 
condition  and  if  anything  nearer  fhf  d§§ired 


ripeness  than  cut  silage.  Cheap  removal  from 
the  pits  is  the  problem  they  have  to  solve . 

Among  the  novelties  to  be  announced  next 
year  that  are  supposed  to  be  of  superior  merit 
are  the  following:  Delaware  Watermelon, 
Fairy  Blush  Poppy,  Erfurt  Mignonette, 
Golden  Oblong  Pumpkin  and  Breadstone 
Turnip . 

With  Mr.  A.W.Smith,  of  Americus  Ga.,so 
he  writes  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  the  Moon  flower 
was  the  grandest  success  as  to  blooms  ever 
seen.  For  weeks,  each  night,  he  had  from 
25,000  to  50,000  flowers  open . 

The  Ruby-Gold  Watermelon,  so  to  be 
known  in  the  near  future,  is  said  to  be  juicier 
and  sweeter  than  any  variety  now  known .... 

Mr.  Hoard  knows  of  large  dairymen  who, 
instead  of  letting  each  milker,  as  some  do. 
milk  till  he  gets  two  pails  full,  and  then  carry 
them  to  the  dairy  house,  partly  chilled  before 
setting,  have  a  carrier  who  goes  past  each 
milker,  with  his  carrying  pails,  and  the  milker 
empties  his  pail  as  fast  as  it  is  full,  into  the 
high  and  large  carrying  cans;  and  the  milk 
then  gets  set  in  the  quickest  time,  with  all  the 
natural  heat  as  nearly  retained  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  it . 

Sec’y  Woodward  said,  before  the  Elmira 
Farmers’  Club,  as  reported  in  the  Husband¬ 
man,  that  animals  may  starve  to  death  while 
fat — starve  because  they  have  not  balanced 
rations  that  build  up  and  sustain  their  frames, 
food  that  may  form  bone  and  muscle.  He 
had  proof  of  this  once  in  a  lot  of  Chester 
White  pigs  that  he  thought  he  would  make  so 
very  fine  in  appearance  that  every  man  who 
saw  them  might,  at  once,  see  the  superiority  of 
the  breed.  He  fed  those  pigs  corn  meal  and 
made  them  fat,  very  fat,  but  that  was  all ; 
one  died,  then  another,  until  he  had  lost  four, 
or  five,  and  had  begun  to  think  there  was 
something  wrong  in  the  feeding.  Then  he 
examined  the  dead  pigs  and  found  there  was 
little  blood,  very  little  muscle  and  the  small 
bones  had  so  little  strength  that  ho  could 
break  them  almost  as  easily  as  pipe-stems. 
They  hid  starved  to  death  while  fat.  Then 
he  changed  the  food  for  those  that  had  sur¬ 
vived  and  they  began  to  gain  at  onee.  He 
had  only  to  balance  their  rations;  to  feed 
what  would  make  bone  and  muscle  and  blood. 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 


- Colman’s  Rural  World:  “Bad  but¬ 
ter  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten;  neither  is  oleomar¬ 
garine.  But  bad  butter  is  truthful;  it  always 
tells  just  what  it  is.  Oleomargarine  is  a  lie; 
it  says  that  it  is  good,  when  it  is  bad.  It  is 
an  arrant  hypocrite,  just  like  its  manufac¬ 
turer.” 

- Secretary  J.  S.  Woodward,  beforethe 

Elmira  Farmers’  Club:  “  Many  farmers  lose 
because  they  do  not  feed  enough  What  would 
you  think  of  a  man  who  owned  a  saw  mill  and 
kept  just  fire  enough  to  make  steam  to  run  the 
machinery  ?  He  might  tell  you  4  Bring  your 
logs,  y°u  see  the  mill  is  running.’  You  would 
say:  4  Yes,  but  there  is  no  force  to  do  the 
work;  the  mill  cannot  cut  lumber  unless  more 
steam  i.->  applied.’  Well,  that  is  the  way  many 
farmers  feed  their  cattle — just  enough  to  run 
the  machinery,  and  the  whole  is  wasted.  By 
this  method  there  can  be  but  one  return — loss. 
More  steam— more  food— is  the  only  way  to 
profit.” 

- “I  have  never  seen  better  pastures  than  I 

saw  in  England  last  summer,  but  the  cows  on 
those  nastures  had  daily  rations  of  grain, 
roots,  cotton-seed  meal,  or  something  to  sup¬ 
plement  those  fine  pastures,  always  something 
more  than  was  supplied  by  the  grasses.  That 
addition  gave  profit  in  the  products;  and  an¬ 
other  point  of  great  importance  is  that 
liberal  feeding  makes  the  land  rich.  There 
is  something  to  put  back.  I  noticed, 
with  a  sense  of  shame,  that  those  English 
farmers  had  great  quantities  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  that  we  are  so  short-sighted  as  to 
send  abroad  when  there  is  real  need  of  every 
pound  of  it  for  home  consumption.” 


Horstord’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Recommended  by  Physicians 
of  all  schools,  for  the  brain,  nerves  and 
stomach.—  Adv. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  Is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
36  cts.  in  stamps.  2}f-lb.  tin  cans,  SI;  by  mall. 
1,20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  I  A. 
0.JnM9a*Oo.,  r.  O.BexaUS.  Bestoa  Mesa. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  parrot  that 
has  recently  joined  “The  Post  Office 
Club.”  This  bird  is  a  first-rate  type  of  a 
well-marked  class  of  agriculturists.  All 
he  can  say  is, 

Farmin’  don’t  pay  1” 

There  are  several  members  of  the  Post 
Office  Club  who  propose  to  argue  this 
question  with  the  parrot.  We  shall  give 
them  all  a  chance. 

- - 

''The  coming  age  will  know  no  farm  fences. 
Farm  fences  and  common  pastures  will  both 
die  a  natural  death  soon”-.— C.  A.  Green, 
page  7  <6. 


The  Botanist  of  a  Western  Experiment 
Station  writes  as  follows: 

“I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  like  the 
Rural’s  plan  of  thoroughly  working  up 
special  topics.  I  hope  all  your  readers 
appreciate  it.  I  was  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  last  special  on  seed  breed¬ 
ing,  as  I  have  some  experiments  under 
way  in  that  line.” 


If  the  Osage  Orange  hedge  is  allowed  to 
grow  over  five  f eet  high  it  will  suck  the  fer¬ 
tility  out  of  a  strip  two  rods  or  more  m 
width".— F.  Grundy,  page  776. 


It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  liberal 
press  of  the  country  have  very  generally 
given  full  and  fair  accounts  of  the 
Rural’S  Potato  Contest  and  the  results. 
Surely  this  will  do  good  in  stirring  up 
farmers  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
much  larger  crops  may  just  as  well  be 
economically  raised.  A  few  of  our  es¬ 
teemed  farm  contemporaries  have  not 
cared  to  allude  in  any  way  to  the  Rural’s 
earnest  efforts  to  bring  this  about,  but 
we  fancy  that  in  the  near  future  they 
will  find  it  expedient  to  advocate  the 
principles  of  the  Rural’s  Trench  System, 
let  them  call  it  by  what  name  soever 
they  will 


“If  political  fences  could  be  abolished , 
farmers  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  all 
other  kinds.  And  that  is  the  nearest  I  can 
get  to  the  solution  of  the  fence  question". — A. 
L.  Crosby,  page  776. 


There  are  few  farm  papers  that  do  not 
advise  their  readers  to  gather  the  leaves 
and  place  them  in  heaps  to  rot.  We  have 
always  done  this,  not  for  the  profit  of  it, 
but  in  order  to  tidy  up  the  lawn  and 
paths.  Two  years  ago  we  collected  a 
heap  of  leaves  not  less  than  10  feet  high 
and  15  feet  square  at  the  base.  The  heap 
has  remained  where  it  was  made  ever 
since.  The  residue  at  this  time  could  be 
carried  away  in  two  wheelbarrow  loads, 
and  the  leaves  are  not  thoroughly  rotted 
yet.  It  is  slow,  puttering  work  to  gather 
and  cart  leaves.  We  believe  it  to  be 
work  that  does  not  pay  if  the  value  of 
the  rotted  residue  be  alone  considered. 

“  There  are  many  road  and  line  fences  espec¬ 
ially '  which  with  the  shrubs  and  trees  grown 
up  in  force,  now  occupy  from  two  to  three 
rods  of  ground.  Is  we  reckon  the  aggregate 
on  an  80 -acre  farm  we  will  have  several 
acres  devoted  to  fences," H.  T.  French,  page 
777 

- ♦  .  .  ♦  «<-  ♦■ - 

“Editor  of  the  R.  N.-Y. :  Franklin, 
Neb.,  Nov.  8. — I  will  accept  your 
challenge  of  $50,  for  next  year,  provided 
the  money  be  paid  to  the  Franklin 
Academy,  Nebraska.”  c.  s.  harkison. 

It  is  the  R.  N.-Y’s  opinion  that  the 
judges  appointed  to  determine  the  yield 
might  more  appropriately  designate  the 
charity  or  charities  to  which  the  money 
should  be  donated  than  either  of  the  con¬ 
testing  parties.  It  is  our  hope  that 
many  good  and  generous  people  will  ac¬ 
cept  our  challenge,  so  that  in  the  im¬ 
probable  event  of  the  R.  N.-Y’s  success, 
there  will  be  an  amount  to  be  given  to 
charitable  objects  proportionate  to  that 
number. 


“  Barbed  wire  fences  are  so  much  cheaper 


and  require  so  much  less  care  thatthere  can¬ 
not  be  a  doubt  that  they  will  take  the  place 
of  all  farm  hedges  in  the  future,  except  in 
cases  where  ornamentation,  aside  from  the 
protection  of  crops,  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion."  Robert  Douglas,  page  777. 


A  well  known  breeder  of  Ayrshire 
cattle  tells  how  he  came  to  look  upon 
that  breed  as  the  most  valuable  for  his 
use.  He  sells  milk  and  butter.  He 
started  with  a  herd  composed  of  good 
grades.  A  few  Ayrshire  heifers  were 
introduced  and  bred  to  an  Ayrshire  bull. 
The  milk  from  every  cow  was  carefully 
weighed  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  cows 
giving  the  lightest  yields  of  milk  should 
go — let  them  be  Ayrshire,  grade  or  scrub. 
Many  an  Ayrshire  failed  to  reach  the 
mark  set  by  the  grades,  but  slowly  the 
best  of  the  Ayrshires  triumphed  until 
the  stable  contained  nothing  else.  It  was 
a  fair  and  practical  test  of  superiority. 
Would  it  pay  to  make  such  a  test  in  the 
ordinary  dairy?  Weighing  and  record¬ 
ing  the  milk  from  25  cows  would  require 
about  half  an  hour  per  day.  Would  it 
pay?  Well,  you  can’t  get  to  the  bottom 
facts  regarding  the  value  of  your  cows 
until  you  do  it,  that’s  sure. 


“No  one  can  tell  what  a  given  amount  of 
manure  or  fertilizer  is  really  tvorth  to  any 
one.  What  is  meant  is  that  if  fertilizers 
must  be  purchased  in  some  form  in  the  open 
market  then  the  nitrogen,  qiotash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  are  worth  the  amount  stated. 
I.  P.  Roberts,  page  780. 


Do  our  readers  realize  the  change  in 
New  England  agriculture  that  the  traffic 
in  Chicago  dressed  beef  has  wrought? 
Less  stock  for  fattening,  less  manure, 
consequently  more  money  spent  for  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  It  is  changing  the 
chaiacter  of  the  dairy  stock  too.  The 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  home-raised 
beef  at  paying  prices  must  drive  out  the 
“general-purpose  cow,”  and  lead  to  the 
breeding  of  smaller  animals.  Jersey  and 
Ayrshire  grades  are  looking  up  in  New 
England.  We  feel  the  effect  of  the  trade 
in  western  potatoes  in  New  Jersey.  Until 
cold  weather  sets  in  Jersey  potatoes  are 
forced  to  compete  in  price  with  the 
hundreds  of  car-loads  of  potatoes  that 
are  shipped  here  from  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  other  Western  potato  growing  sec¬ 
tions.  So  Jersey  farmers  realize  that  the 
art  of  holding  their  potatoes  to  advantage 
is  almost  as  important  as  the  art  of  rais¬ 
ing  them.  The  best  methods  of  handling 
and  storing  potatoes  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  us  just  now. 


“In  the  whole  farming  territoi~y  of  Wayne 
Co.,  farmers  can  get  along  without  highway 
fences.  This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the 
absence  of  some  of  the  fences  at  the  side  of 
roads  along  every  other  farm;  but  this  is 
only  a  temporary  arrangement  and  in  a 
year  or  so  a  new  fence  is  put  up  because  the 
owner  wants  to  pasture  the  adjoining  lot, 
perhaps  for  only  one  season  and  even  less." 
— W.  L  Devereaux,  page  776. 


Last  Wednesday  the  twenty  second 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Granger  Patrons  of  Husbandry  began  at 
Topeka,  Kansas.  The  utmost  cordiality 
and  good  feeling  prevailed.  The  order 
is  steadily  increasing  in  influence  and 
membership.  During  the  past  year  193 
subordinate  granges  have  been  organized, 
the  greatest  increase  being  in  North  Car¬ 
olina.  The  general  sentiment  was  voiced 
by  the  president,  Acting  Worthy  Master 
Draper,  of  Massachusetts,  who  declared 
that  the  organization  never  needed  a 
more  perfect  system  in  the  supervision  of 
its  legislative  interests.  He  recommend¬ 
ed  that  some  person  with  authority  to 
act,  should  be  stationed  at  Washington 
during  the  session  of  Congress.  He  de¬ 
nounced  Trusts  as  injurious  alike  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers.  He  spoke  of  the 
alarming  increase  in  food  adulterations, 
which  threaten  the  healthfulness  of  near¬ 
ly  every  article  of  diet.  The  purposes  of 
the  order  demand  protection  of  the  weak 
and  restraint  upon  the  strong,  and  to  this 
end  equitable  tariff  legislation  was 
strongly  advocated.  A  harmonious  or¬ 
ganization,  a  fair  financial  condition  and 
a  prosperous  outlook  should  make  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  rejoice. 


“If  your  horse  runs  away  and  does  damage 
you  must  pay  for  it.  If  your  hired  man  al¬ 
lows  your  cattle  to  do  damage  on  the  road, 
you  are  responsible.  What  I  suggest  is  but 
an  extension  of  the  same  principle.  We 
would  all  be  suprised  to  see  how  fences  would 
vanish  under  such  a  law.  There 


would  be  neither  road  nor  line  fences — only 
the  present  pasture  i could  be  inclosed,  and 
the  owner  himself  should  be  permitted  to 
iudgewhatis  a  “ sufficient  barrier"  for  his 
own  stock,  or  pay  the  damages."  E.  Daven¬ 
port,  page  776. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  FARMING  FOR? 


HOW  many  of  our  readers  can  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question? 
Come  to  think  it  over,  what  are  you  farm¬ 
ing  for?  Why  are  you  not  in  some  other 
business?  Do  you  love  farming  and  find 
as  much  profit  in  it  as  your  friends  and 
relations  find  in  other  occupations,  or  are 
you  just  farming'  because  you  can’t  do 
anything  else?  Now  we  believe  that 
these  things  are  worth  thinking  about. 
Here  we  have  a  great  proportion  of  the 
people  in  this  country  living  on  the  farm. 
Do  they  know  why  they  are  there  ?  Are 
they  just  living  along  without  knowing 
just  why  they  live  as  they  do?  We  were 
led  to  think  of  this  matter  by  hearing  a 
man  say,  with  a  sneer,  that  farmers  lived 
in  the  country  because  they  couldn’t  do 
anything  but  farm.  He  is  wrong  we 
know,  but  his  words  started  a  new 
train  of  thought.  “What  are  you  farm¬ 
ing  for?”  It  is  a  plain,  fair  ques¬ 
tion.  Let  the  farmers  of  America  answer 
that  question  fairly  and  honestly,  and  we 
believe  the  answer  would  make  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  complete  argu¬ 
ments  for  farm  life  that  can  ever  be  writ¬ 
ten.  We  propose  to  investigate  the  mat¬ 
ter.  We  invite  our  friends  when  renew¬ 
ing  subscriptions  for  next  year,  to  state 
in  a  few  words  or  lines  why  they  are 
farmers.  Let  us  have  the  facts.  Do  we 
live  on  the  farm  because  we  have  to  ?  We 
will  keep  a  record  of  the  answers.  We 
believe  the  story  will  astonish  a  good 
many  of  the  croakers. 


daily  dimishing;  its  treasury  is  bank¬ 
rupt  ;  its  influence  has  vanished.  To  such 
a  condition  has  the  most  powerful  labor 
organization  that  has  ever  been  seen,  been 
reduced  by  misapplied  energy  and  mis¬ 
management  within  a  couple  of  years. 
Surely  there’s  a  salutary  lesson  here  for 
all  classes  of  the  community. 


BREVITIES. 


Read  Robert  Douglas’s  suggestion  as  to 
the  most  durable  fence. 

Silage  like  that  shown  at  Fig.  385,  is  about 
good  enough  for  human  consumption. 

Mr.  Devereaux  presents  some  sensible 
suggestions  respecting  farm  fences  on  page 
776. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  concerning 
hedges,  does  not  Robert  Douglas,  page  777, 
state  it  fairly? 

How  many  of  our  readers  have  observed 
the  ill-effect  of  feeding  cotton  seed  meal 
described  on  page  780? 

We  expect  to  get  a  good  deal  of  winter  en¬ 
joyment  out  of  our  three  barrels  of  nuts. 
How  many  have  you  saved? 

All  you  three-horse  farmers  will  do  well  to 
read  Mr.  Terry’s  article  on  page  779.  Has  the 
mud  ever  cut  down  your  load  by  half? 

An  abstract  of  the  laws  relating  to  fences 
will  be  found  on  page  788.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  legal  controversies  into  which  farmers 
are  drawn  arise  from  fence  differences. 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  our  correspondents 
told  about  his  experience  with  a  steel  rail  as 
a  harrow  and  drag.  It  appears  that  many  of 
our  readers  have  long  used  a  heavy  timber 
for  this  purpose. 

Wk  have  received  from  Wm.  Laverick,  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a  box  of  Kieffer  pears  raised 
on  a  graft  worked  upon  a  Bartlett.  They  are 
large,  showy  specimens,  very  juicy  and  spicy, 
but  still  of  the  nondescript  Kieffer  flavor. 

We  are  thinking  seriously  of  constructing 
a  “Storage  dug-out,”  like  those  employed  in 
Colorado,  for  storing  potatoes  and  roots.  One 
trouble  is  we  have  too  much  rain,  and  the 
dug-out  will  have  to  be  made  so  that  it  will 
not  act  as  a  ditch. 


DECADENCE  OF  A  ONCE  POWER¬ 
FUL  ORDER. 


EPRESENTATIYES  of  the  once 
powerful  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  quietly  began  holding  its  twelfth 
annual  convention  at  Indianapolis  last 
Tuesday.  The  Powderly  faction,  the 
Barry  faction,  the  Charleton  faction,  the 
Buchanan  faction,  the  Quinn  faction  and 
several  minor  factions  were  all  represent¬ 
ed,  and  were  it  not  for  their  wrangling 
little  would  probably  have  been  heard  of 
the  meeting.  When,  after  the  Grange  had 
reached  its  highest  point  in  1874,  selfish 
and  unprincipled  men  brought  discord 
into  its  ranks  and  its  membership  began 
rapidly  to  diminish,  what  ghoulish  glee 
animated  the  political  press!  How  the 
“tunny”  paragraphers  bubbled  over  with 
merriment  at  what  they  jeeringly  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  collapse  of  the  “hayseed” 
movement  !  Their  jubilation  proved  un¬ 
timely  and  their  prophecies  false,  but  by 
many  of  them  still  the  very  term 
“granger”  is  used  half  jestingly  half  con¬ 
temptuously,  as  indicating  something  at 
once  amusing,  crude  and  awkward. 

Tne  sudaen  shrinkage  in  the  member¬ 
ship  and  influence  of  the  Grange,  how¬ 
ever,  was  simply  insignificant  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  in  the  somewhat 
cognate  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Two  years  ago  its  membership  was  close 
upon  1,000,000.  It  united  men  of  every 
country,  craft  and  creed.  Its  influence 
was  well-nigh  irresistible.  Politicians, 
officials,  and  Legislatures  were  ready 
sycophantly  to  yield  to  its  behests.  Its 
coffers  were  over-flowing  with  the  willing 
contributions  of  its  members.  Its 
General  Master- Workman  dictated  to 
Congress  as  did  his  assistants  to  the  State 
Legislatures.  Its  walking  delegates  shut 
up  factories  and  workshops,  stopped 
travel  and  traffic,  alike  on  street  cars  and 
railroad  trains,  with  a  snap  of  their 
fingers;  while  multitudinous  boycottings 
terrorized,  crushed,  or  brought  into  sub¬ 
mission  all  opponents.  In  the  frenzy  of 
the  moment,  its  members  imagined  that 
their  organization,  although  really  repre¬ 
senting  but  a  small  minority  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  classes  of  the  country,  was  omnipo¬ 
tent.  Strikes  were  inaugurated, 'every  where 
on  slight  provocation  and  with  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  losses  and  inconveniences 
which  they  must  bring  upon  all  other 
members  of  the  community.  Ere  long 
the  continued  assessments  to  pay  the  cost 
of  idleness,  cooled  the  ardor  even  of  the 
most  enthusiastic.  What  was  gained  by 
increase  of  wages  was  lost  by  decrease  of 
work.  Discontent  set  in,  and  with  it 
demoralization.  Selfish  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  men  forced  their  way  into  leader¬ 
ship,  and  their  recriminations  and  wran- 
glings  have  been  the  history  of  the  order 
for  the  last  two  years  or  more.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  is  now  less  than  200,000,  and 


The  veteran  Jonathan  Talcott  says  that  in 
his  experience,  not  one  new  variety  of  potato 
in  a  dozen  is  worth  having  as  a  gift.  But  he 
speaks  well  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  Mr.  Talcott  says,  that  a  variety  that 
succeeds  well  in  some  localities  is  compara¬ 
tively  worthless  in  others. 

The  political  fight  is  all  over.  All  you 
folks  who  failed  to  exhaust  your  enthusiasm 
in  the  campaign  are  respectfully  reminded 
that  the  Rural  will  give  a  good  road  machine 
for  a  club  of  subscribers.  The  road  machine 
issue  may  be  of  more  importance  to  your 
township  than  the  tariff  ever  could  be. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  readers  give 
us  their  ideas  concerning  the  proper  rule  for 
placing  valuation  on  farm  property.  We 
shall  have  a  new  census  soon.  What  is  your 
farm  property  worth?  Should  it  be  rated  at 
its  intrinsic  value  or  what  you  call  its  worth? 
Let  us  start  a  discussion  ot  this  subject. 

The  papers  state  that  a  family  in  Vermont 
found  in  a  roll  of  butter  a  small  tin  box  in 
which  some  dairymaid  had  placed  a  letter 
stating  that  she  was  ready  to  marry  the  right 
sort  of  a  man.  This  young  woman  makes 
herself  liable  to  arrest.  Such  a  note  will 
surely  come  under  the  head  of  “foreign  sub¬ 
stances”  noted  in  the  oleomargarine  laws. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  stable  manure 
made  from  a  given  grain  or  fodder,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  such  foods  vary  in  compo¬ 
sition.  What  you  call  “good  hay”  may 
not  be  worth  as  much  as  the  hay  from  which 
an  analysis  was  made.  Animals  vary  as 
manure  makers,  too.  The  manure  from  one 
may  be  worth  considerably  more  than  that 
from  another. 

Another  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  the  cream  separator  is  imperfectly 
understood  is  shown  by  the  question  asked  on 
page  780.  Many  friends  of  the  separator 
have  claimed  too  much  for  it,  as  was  clearly 
shown  on  page  708.  This  has  had  its  natural 
effect — parties  have  belittled  the  separator’s 
work  and  failed  to  give  it  credit  for  what  it 
really  does.  For  example,  our  New  Hampjj 
shire  correspondent  has  been  informed  that 
the  skim-milk  from  a  separator  is  valueless 
for  feeding  purposes.  Such  a  statement  is 
absurd,  as  we  have  shown. 

A  friend  sends  us  a  clipping  from  a  local 
paper  in  which  the  death  of  a  young  woman 
and  the  serious  injury  of  a  young  man  are 
detailed.  The  party  went  out  driving.  A 
cur  dog  darted  out  irom  a  gate  under  the 
heels  of  the  horses,  frightening  them  so  that 
they  became  unmanageable.  They  ran  away 
with  the  result  given  above.  Our  friend  says 
this  incident  fully  demonstrates  the  value  of 
the  cur  dog.  It  does.  What  is  the  value  of  a 
man  or  woman  who  will  keep  a  miserable 
little  cur  and  allow  it  to  bark  and  yelp  at 
passers-by  ?  Is  such  a  dog  worth  less  than  its 
owner? 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  writes  us  as  follows: — 
“I  am  of  the  belief  that  the  relative  decline  in 
the  agricultural  interest,  as  compared  with 
other  property,  has  reached  its  lowest  point, 
and  that  the  majority  of  our  young  people  in 
New  England  are  going  hereafter  to  stay  at 
home,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  no  other 
section  is  furnishing  any  better  opportunities. 
The  burden  of  advice  from  all  our  recent 
emigrants,  which  comes  back  by  letter,  is — 
“If  you  are  anyway  comfortably  fixed,  stay 
where  you  are  !  ”  All  our  good  farmers  are 
really  making  money,  our  markets  are  im¬ 
proving,  railroad  rates  are  being  reduced, 
prices  of  all  supplies  are  lessened,  and  nothing 
but  the  constitutional  discontent  of  the  Yan¬ 
kee  can  find  anything  the  matter  with  our 
surroundings.” 
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HENRY  HALES. 


A  counterblast  in  favor  of  ventilation ;  when 
and  how  to  ventilate  judiciously ;  flooding 
the  houses  with  arctic  air  isn't  proper  ven¬ 
tilation ;  advantages  of  ventilation ;  ven¬ 
tilation  in  dwelling-houses  and  poultry- 
houses  not  comparable;  ventilation  as  a 
labor-saver  and  sanitary  agent. 


Previous  to  the  last  25  years,  little  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  ventilation  in  poultry  build¬ 
ings,  and  even  now  many  a  farmer’s 
hen-house  is  tightly  closed  when  the  door  is 
shut,  and  rarely  cleaned  out.  Such  places 
are  pest  houses,  and  the  fowls  suffer  accord¬ 
ingly.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  ventilation,  and  most  houses  used  by  in¬ 
telligent  breeders  are  ventilated  by  a  system 
which  is  found  to  be  of  great  advantage, 
the  sanitary  conditions  keeping  the  fowls 
in  health,  of  course  with  proper 
food,  etc.  No  poultry-house  of  any 
pretention  is  complete  without  a  venti¬ 
lator  at  the  top  to  cool  the  house  and  let 
in  fresh  air,  and  one  or  two  tube  or  box 
ventilators  that  have  openings  near  the  floor 
to  take  away  bad  odors  and  foul  gases  that 
settle  at  the  bottom.  Most  poultry  keepers 
having  these  appliances  know  how  to  use 
them.  At  times  all  these  ventilators  are  kept 
open ;  at  other  times  only  the  bottom  ones  are 
used,  and  in  very  cold  weather  all  are  closed. 
Ordinary  intelligence  teaches  the  use  of  them. 

Now  just  as  this  ventilating  business  is  be- 
gining  to  be  understood  and  many  breeders 
are  using  ventilation  with  good  results,  up 
comes  a  cry  in  several  poultry  papers  on  the 
ventilating  fever  and  the  ventilation  craze. 
There  was  also  a  similar  article  in  the 
Rural  of  October  13.  I  admire  vigorous 
writing,  and  so  do  the  public,  especially  on  a 
rational  subject;  but  when  such  strong  lan¬ 
guage  is  used  as  I  see  in  a  general  way,  and 
with  no  discrimination,  I  do  not  approve  of 
it.  Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  slow  to  adopt  new 
ideas.  I  go  into  many  farmers’  poultry- 
houses  and  try  to  convince  the  owners  of  the 
importance  of  ventilating:  in  some  instances 
it  is  the  first  time  they  ever  hoard  of  such  a 
thing,  and  they  improve  the  houses  at  once. 
Should  those  who  are  slow  to  adopt  improve¬ 
ments  hear  of  the  “ventilation  craze,”  it  would 
certainly  not  encourage  them  to  adopt  these 
greatly  desired  sanitary  arrangements.  Such 
discordant  advice  as  is  now  offered  by  writers 
on  poultry,  is  bewildering  to  many  people. 
Of  course,  ventilating  should  be  done  with 
judgment.  If  a  man  lets  in  a  great  deal  of 
cold  air  to  his  poultry  in  their  house  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  at  zero,  he  has  only  himself  to  blame 
for  killing  bis  birds:  that  is  not  ventilation. 

Still  it  should  be  remembered  that  fowls  live 
mostly  out  of-doors,  and  so  require  to  be  kept 
moderately  cool  in  mild  weather  so  that  they 
can  better  endure  extreme  cold  without  in¬ 
jury.  In  dwelling  houses  there  is  a  draught 
to  the  fire-places  and  stoves,  which  does  not 
occur  in  poultry-houses.  We  have  many  mild 
nights  in  winter  when  the  droppings  do  not 
freeze.  At  such  times  1  do  not  shut  the 
bottom  ventilators.  I  consider  it  much  more 
dangerous  for  roup  to  close  them  at  such  a 
time;  but  whenever  the  dung  freezes  at  night, 
1  close  all  up  tightly.  On  damp,  mild  nights, 
the  air  in  a  full  house  gets  very  impure  when 
the  place  is  closed  up  tightly.  Should  it  be 
one’s  fortune  to  have  but  one  roupy  bird 
in  such  a  house  it  would  prove  a  great  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  stock;  for  at  such  a  time  roup  is 
highly  contagious. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  clean  their 
houses  out  every  day  and  can  pay  great  at¬ 
tention  to  their  stock,  watching  for  the  least 
appearance  of  disease,  to  advise  shutting  up 
the  house  tightly  all  winter.  A  visit  to  the 
houses  each  night  will  easily  detect  any  in¬ 
dications  of  roup.  This  should  be  done.  I 
have  always  recommended  it,  and  when  peo¬ 
ple  are  making  a  business  of  poultry-keeping 
it  pays.  But  how  many  people  who  keep 
fowls  have  time  to  give  them  this  attention? 
It  is  not  all  fun  to  leave  one’s  friends  to  go 
through  the  poultry-houses  on  a  winter’s 
night  with  a  lantern  to  over-look  them ;  yet 
this  is  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  detecting, 
disease  in  a  large  flock  of  hens.  It  requires  a 
sharp,  experienced  eye  to  detect  the  first 
forms  of  sickness.  Sometimes  a  bird’s  throat 
will  get  cankerous  and  in  a  contagious  condi¬ 
tion  scarcely  to  be  detected  while  at  large; 
but  in  the  house  at  night,  especially  on  a 
mild,  close  one,  the  offensive  odor  is  quite 
perceptible,  and  the  affected  bird  must  be 
looked  up  and  removed.  Where  this  is  not 
done,  and  there  is  no  ventilation,  the  single 


ailing  fowl  will,  without  doubt,  prove  a 
scourge  entailing  great  loss  and  vexation . 

The  top  ventilators  should  be  square,  over 
the  highest  part  of  the  roof,  tight  at  the  top, 
with  sloping  slats  on  all  four  sides.  This  pre¬ 
vents  drafts  from  blowing  down  directly  on 
the  stock.  The  tube  ventilators  should  come 
down  near  the  floor.  Near  the  top  should  be 
a  piece  beveling  nearly  across  the  opening  in¬ 
side  to  shut  off  drafts,  and  to  assist  venti¬ 
lation.  The  tube  should  be  six  inches  in  the 
clear  inside,  sloping  upward  at  an  angle  of 
95  degrees,  leaving  an  opening  of  two  inches 
at  the  upper  edge.  Every  ventilator  must 
also  have  a  slide  to  cut  off  the  outside  air,  or 
too  much  cold  will  be  let  in  in  rigorous 
weather.  With  an  experience  of  35  years  and 
after  a  great  many  experiments,  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  withhold  from  others  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  ventilation  dearly  bought  by  myself. 


Woman  s  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


“Think  of  your  marcies,”  as  Jo.  Marsh 
says.  This  is  a  very  trite  and  commonplace 
bit  of  philosophy;  but  this  world  has  a  trick 
of  reflecting  the  same  mood  you  offer  to  its 
view.  People  who  look  on  the  best  side  of 
things  are  very  apt  to  get  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing.  Perhaps  it  seems  hard  to  find  any  very 
great  cause  of  thanksgiving;  but  if  there  isn’t 
any  bright  side  just  try  to  polish  up  the  dark 
one. 

* *  *  * 

At  this  season  there  are  two  great  subjects 
agitating  womankind— Christmas  gifts  and 
winter  clothes.  To  the  person  of  small  means, 
midwinter  is  really  the  best  time  to  buy  sea¬ 
sonable  clothing.  Fortunate  is  she  who  is  not 
compelled  to  buy  her  winter  wraps  before 
Christmas.  The  same  with  hats;  they  are 
greatly  reduced  in  price,  while  it  is  easier  to 
judge  the  prevailing  mode.  “  The  Wearing 
of  the  Green  ”  should  be  the  most  popular  air 
this  winter;  it  is  descriptive  of  the  prevailing 
color.  Hats,  wraps  and  gowns,  all  show  this 
hue  in  varying  shades.  Braid  is  the  favorite 
trimming;  it  is  often  very  elaborate.  Black 
braid  is  used  to  trim  all  colors.  The  new  or¬ 
iental  embroidered  trimmings  are  very  hand¬ 
some — also  very  expensive. 

*  *  * 

A  pretty  and  useful  trifle  is  a  spool  bag. 
It  is  made  of  silk  or  satin,  requiring  a  piece 
14  inches  long  and  nine  deep.  A  round  piece 
of  card-board,  four  inches  across,  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  bag ;  it  is  neatly  covered  with 
the  same  material  on  both  sides.  Along  the 
bottom  of  the  piece  which  forms  the  bag,  a 
strip  1 %  inch  deep  is  laid;  this  forms  the 
pockets  to  contain  the  spools.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  compartments,  the  divisions  being 
formed  by  fine  herring-boning  through  from 
the  right  side.  The  bottom  of  the  bag  is 
slightly  gathered  to  make  it  fit  the  card-board, 
and  then  neatly  joined  to  it  by  over-handing 
on  the  inside.  The  top  is  hemmed,  with  a 
space  for  a  ribbon  draw-string.  This  is  a  very 
handy  little  thing,  forming  an  acceptable  gift. 


NATIONAL  W.  C.  T.  U.  CONVENTION. 


The  National  Convention  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  was  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  this  city,  October  19  th  to  23rd  inclu¬ 
sive,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  the  president 
of  the  Temperance  Union,  presiding.  Miss 
Willard  is  a  thorough  parliamentarian,  and 
conducted  the  exercises  in  an  able  manner. 
The  Opera  House  was  crowded  with  a  cul¬ 
tured  and  attentive  audience.  Speeches  were 
made  by  many  well-known  women,  among 
whom  were  Mary  A,.,  Livermore,  Rev.  Anna 
M.  Shaw,  Mrs.  C.  H.  a  i  ris,  (Hope  Ledyard) 
Miss  Frances  E.  Wil’  -J,  Mrs.  Annie  Jenness 
Miller,  Mrs.  Clara  Hoffman,  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Lathrop  and  many  ^others." 

Mrs.  Annie  Jenness  Miller,  editor  of  a  dress 
reform  paper,  delivered  an  address  on  “What 
to  Wear.”  She  was  very  bright  and  witty  in 
her  remarks,  especially  those  aimed  at  the 
men.  She  called  the  bustle  “a  horrible  hump 
of  deformity,  ”  and  said  that  “petticoats  must 
go.” 

Mrs.  Clara  Hoffman,  of  Missouri,  delivered 
a  stirring  address  on  Monday  evening.  She 
was  brimful  of  humor  and  sarcasm ;  and  held 
the  attention  of  every  one  in  the  house.  One 
of  our  daily  papers  said,  in  speaking  of  her, 
that  she  was  a  “regular  Western  cyc¬ 
lone”— It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  cause 
of  Temperance,  Love,  and  Home,  if  we  should 
be  struck  with  a  few  more  such  cyclones! 
One  thing  Jwas  noticeable  about  .her— she 


knew  what  she  wanted  to  say  and  then  said 
it  at  once. 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Lathrop,  of  Michigan,  also 
addressed  the  meeting  in  a  very  able  manner. 
When  some  one  whose  name  was  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  found  to  be  absent,  and  the  time 
was  to  be  filled  by  some  one  else,  the  cry  of 
“Lathrop!”  was  heard  all  over  the  house, 
until  she  stepped  forward. 

*  The  National  Banner  of  the  W.  C.  T .  U. 
was  carried  off  by  Dakota.  Mrs.  Sallie  F. 
Chapin  of  South  Carolina,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  speech.  The  banner  was  received  by 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Dakota  in  a  sweet  and  grace¬ 
ful  manner  (even  though  she  did  say  that  she 
never  made  a  speech  in  her  life  before).  The 
delegates  were  tendered  a  reception  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  October  24th,  by  Madam 
Demarest.  dora  harvey- vrooman. 


WHY  WILL  YOU  DO  SO  ? 


If  any  of  you  girls  were  asked  if  it  is  sin¬ 
ful  for  a  man  to  take  his  own  life,  would  any 
one  of  you  hesitate  an  instant  before  you  an¬ 
swered  ?  I  think  not.  Do  you  think  it  makes 
any  difference  whether  he  kills  himself  in¬ 
stantly  with  a  bullet,  or  poisons  himself  by 
slow  degrees?  Or  is  it  more  wicked  for  a  man 
than  for  a  woman?  If  an  engine  is  left  lying 
useless  for  any  length  of  time  you  find  that  it 
gets  rusty,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  start  it  again, 
and  sometimes  it  even  breaks  after  it  has 
lain  idle  for  a  time. 

The  human  body  is  a  machine,  arid  every 
part  of  it  has  its  use,  and  gets  rusty  and  stiff 
if  it  is  not  used  regularly.  If  we  were  not  in¬ 
tended  to  use  our  feet,  why  are  their  joints 
movable?  Perhaps  you  don’t  know  it,  but 
many  of  you  girls  are  slowly  taking  your  own 
lives.  Fresh  air  in  abundance  is  one  of  the 
great  blessings  that  God  gives  to  us  and  he 
intends  us  to  make  good  use  of  it.  You  can’t 
get  sufficient  fresh  air  into  your  lungs  by  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  lawn  or  by  an  open  window;  for 
when  you  are  sitting  still  you  do  not  breathe 
in  air  in  at  all  large  quantities.  You  must  be 
moving  in  the  air  to  do  so. 

Brisk  walking  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
keeping  yourself  healthy.  Perhaps  you  say 
you  haven’t  time  to  go  out  for  a  walk  every 
day.  If  you  are  so  busy  as  that,  can  you  find 
time  to  stay  in  bed  for  three  weeks  or  more, 
suffering  from  a  low  fever  or  something  of 
that  sort?  That  is  very  likely  to  be  the  result"' 
of  your  hard  work  if  you  are  not  careful. 

Are  you  too  tired  by  the  time  your  work  is 
done?  You  will  find  if  you  try  it,  that  a 
short,  brisk  walk  will  refresh  you,  and  make 
you  feel  rested  instead  of  more  tired ;  but,  of 
course,  in  this  case,  your  walk  must  not  be 
too  ong.  If  you  are  not  used  to  walking,  but 
wish  to  begin,  do  not  try  to  do  too  much  at 
first.  Take  a  short  distance  at  first,  and 
make  it  a  little  longer  each  day.  When  you 
start  out,  do  not  walk  too  fast,  but  walk  more 
quickly  as  you  go  on.  Until  you  have  tried 
it,  you  do  not  know  what  delight  there  is  in 
feeling  your  blood  rushing  through  your 
veins,  and  mounting  into  your  cheeks  as  you 
tramp  briskly  along  with  some  pleasant 
thoughts  for  company. 

Do  not  allow  unkind  thoughts  to  attend 
you,  for  then  your  walk  will  not  do  you  much 
good;  but  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  and 
see  if  you  do  not  find  out  something  new  in 
this  wonderful  world  of  ours. 

While  there  is  so  much  pleasure  to  be  had, 
and  so  much  to  see,  and  learn,  why  do  you  sit 
in  the  house  and  mope,  or  wish  someone 
would  take  you  for  a  drive  ? 

PANDANUS. 


HOME  FURNISHING. 


The  Rural  is  giving  a  great  deal  of  very 
interesting  and  valuable  advice  on  the  subject 
of  “House-Furnishing”  to  its  readers,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me — perhaps  because  I  am  one 
of  the  “lone,  lorn  women”  of  whom  Patty 
Garton  has  such  a  friendly  word  to  say — that 
there  might  be  many,  who,  like  myself,  have 
“homes,”  not  “houses”  to  furnish.  Yes,  I  do 
read  the  Rural,  although  I  live  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  third  story  back  in  New  York  city. 
A  year  or  so  ago,  when  I  came  here  to  live,  1 
left  a  cosy,  white  farm  house  where  the 
Rural  had  been  a  welcome  visitor  as  long  as 
I  could  remember,  and  so  the  dear  ones  at 
home  send  it  to  me  still.  Any  one  who  has 
left  a  country  home  where  comfort  reigned, 
to  live  in  such  a  boarding-house  as  can  be  had 
for  five  or  six  dollars  in  this  great  Babel,  can 
appreciate  with  what  a  feeling  of  degrada¬ 
tion  almost  I  submitted  to  what  at  first 
seemed  the  inevitable.  At  last  I  could  endure 
it  no  longer — the  smells,  the  poorly  cooked 
food,  the  uncongenial  people — surely  it  was 
giving’up'much  for  my  beloved  art.  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  I  must  have  a  home.  I  tried  by 
means  ^of, .advertisements  to^  find  a  family 


where  I  might  give  music  lessons  in  exchange 
for  my  board — ;  but  only  the  same  class  with 
whom  I  was  already  boarding  answered  my 
appeal.  Idly  looking  through  the  columns  up¬ 
on  columns  of  advertisements  in  the  Sunday 
World,  I  found  this: 

“  Wanted,  by  a  lady,  a  congenial  room-mate 
who  will  share  expenses.”  This  seemed 
promising.  I  called,  found  a  pretty,  bright 
eirl  of  twenty,  who,  like  myself,  was  afflicted 
with  poverty  and  a  passion  for  music.  We 
talked  the  matter  over ;  concluded  that  a  room 
could  be  found  without  board,  where  we  could 
do  our  own  cooking,  and  literally  stretch  our 
pedal  extremities  under  our  own  mahogany — 
albeit  the  latter  might  have  to  be  of  pine.  It 
must  be  unfurnished  in  order  to  cheapen  its 
price  as  much  as  possible,  and  we  fouud  a 
large  room  with  hot  and  cold  water,  up  three 
flights  of  stairs,  in  a  private  house.  We 
stipulated  for  the  privilege  of  using  an  oil 
stove,  promising  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  un¬ 
pleasant  odors  from  finding  their  way  to  the 
rooms  below.  The  locality  was.  unfashion¬ 
able,  and  we  paid  only  three  dollars  per  week — 
just  what  a  small  hall-room  if  furnished 
would  have  cost.  So  far,  so  good.  We 
pooled  our  resources;  they  were  so  slender 
that  I  am  ashamed  to  mention  them,  so  I 
shall  just  tell  you  how  we  furnished  that  room 
by  degrees.  The  obliging  son  of  our  some¬ 
what  generous  landlady  promised  to  stain  the 
floor  for  us.  A  single  coat  of  light  oak  stain, 
and  another  of  varnish,  gave  a  beauti¬ 
fully  polished  floor  that  shows  no  dust. 
A  rug  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
cheapest  Kensington  would  cost  $6.00, 
and  be  neither  pretty  nor  durable.  And 
now  my  country  bringing  up  came  into 
play,  and  Judith  opened  her  great  brown 
eyes  wider  than  ever  when  I  said  laconically, 
“Rag  rug.” 

“  And  what,  may  I  ask,  is  a  rag  rug  ?” 

“  A  rug  made  of  rags,”  replied  I,  and  then 
somewhat  dubiously,  “  But  where  shall  we 
get  the  rags  ?” 

“  If  old  clothes  will  do,”  said  Judith  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  “I  have  little  else.’ 

I  must  hasten  on  or  the  relentless  shears  of 
the  editor  will  make  short  work  of  my  poor 
little  economies,  so  I  will  briefly  say  that  by 
dint  of  trips  among  small  furniture  uphol¬ 
sterers,  and  repairing  tailors  on  the  various 
avenues,  we  begged  and  bought  enough  ma¬ 
terial  for  our  rug  for  the  trifling  sum  of  50 
cents.  An  obliging  salesman  at  my  board¬ 
ing-house  gave  me  a  great  bundle  of  “  sam¬ 
ples”  from  the  dry-goods  house  where  he 
presided  over  the  flannel  department.  I  need 
scarcely  tell  the  readers  of  the  Rural  how  we 
made  this  rug;  but  I  will  just  mention  for  the 
uninitiated  that  the  pieces  of  cloth  are  cut  or 
tornintostripshalf  an  inch  wide, tacked  togeth¬ 
er  with  strong  thread,  and  wound  tightly  into 
one-pound  balls.  It  requires  nearly  two 
pounds  to  the  yard,  and  three  breadths  four 
yards  long  made  an  ample  covering  for  our 
room.  From  a  gorgeous  piece  of  much  faded 
old  red  rep,  and  another  of  green  and  gold 
damask,  we  rolled  six  one-pound  balls  for  a 
border  on  the  two  ends,  which  the  obliging 
weaver  made  to  match  in  each  breadth.  The 
cost  of  weaving,  including  the  tying  of  the 
warp  on  the  ends  so  as  to  leave  a  fringe  two 
inches  long,  was  $3.  Mix  colors  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  shorter  the  pieces,  the  more 
aesthetic  will  be  the  carpet.  This,  however, 
was  a  work  of  several  weeks.  Our  first  strug¬ 
gle  was  for  a  bedstead.  Two  little  cots  with 
springs, costing  $2  each, were  considered  better 
than  even  a  rather  pretty  double  ash  bedstead 
at  $5,  as  the  latter  would  require  springs 
and  a  mattress  at  an  additional  expense  of 
$4.50.  Two  mattresses  —  not  of  hair,  it  is 
needless  to  say — were  found  at  $1.75  each, 
two  feather  pillows  at  $1  each.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  Jacob’s  stone  would  have  been 
soft  in  comparison.  Sheets — two  pairs — and 
two  pillow-cases  for  each  cot,  with  a  light 
white  counterpane,  cost  $3  each:  $7.75  for 
cots  alone,  and  a  dollar  more  for  a  second¬ 
hand  clothes-horse,  which  by  the  aid  of  advice 
from  an  old  Rural,  and  50  cents’  worth  of 
paint  and  wall  paper  we  turned  into  a  pretty 
screen  to  hide  all  this  luxury  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  You  see  this  room,  which  was  parlor, 
kitchen  and  sleeping  room,  must  look  only 
like  the  first. 

The  kitchen  of  our  “  flat”  troubled  us  little. 
As  women,  we  felt  ourselves  superior  to  such 
mundane  considerations  as  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing.  A  $3.  oil  stove  with  a  tiny  frying-pan, 
coffee-pot,  and  a  saucepan  for  oysters  and 
stews  completed  our  menage,  but  we  have 
such  delicious  little  suppers — we  never  dignify 
them  by  the  name  of  dinners — that  I  shall 
some  time  give  you  a  few  of  our  minus. 

By  dint  of  much  shopping  among  second¬ 
hand  furniture  dealers  we  fouud  a  queer  old 
mahogany  table  that  opened  out  into  a  pretty 
square  dining  table,  or  folded  up  into  an  elon¬ 
gated  library  table.  This  cost  $6.  and  was 
wheeled  into  the  restaurant  end  of  the  room, 
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or  back  into  the  parlor,  where  with  boobs  and 
work  baskets  it  gave  a  very  home  like  look  to 
the  apartment.  The  piano,  a  rented  one  of 
course,  was  an  upright,  and  helped  in  the 
furnishing  after  Judith  had  decorated  it  with 
a  pretty  scarf  of  olive  felt,  with  a  running 
arabesque  in  dark  red  crewels. 

Two  light  wicker-backed  chairs  cost  SI  50 
each,  and  when  we  had  a  friend  or  two  to 
spend  the  evening,  they  were  embellished  by 
splashy  bows  of  cardinal  ribbon.  If  they 
came  to  supper  we  took  off  the  bows  to  make 
them  look  more  like  dining  chairs,  and  bor¬ 
rowed  extra  ones  from  the  landlady.  Splint 
rockers  at  Macy’s  can  be  bad  for  79  cents 
— aesthetic  with  a  cushion  of  pale  green  plush, 
and  bows  of  terra  cotta,  and  pale  green  rib¬ 
bon.  But  easy?  Oh,  no!  you  can’t  have  every¬ 
thing  for  a  cent.  Our  latest  purchase  was  an 
old-fashioned  Boston  rocker  —  though  why 
called  “  Boston  ”  I  can’t  pretend  to  say.  It  is 
cushioned  with  cretonne  of  a  pattern  as  an¬ 
tique  as  the  chair.  This  chair  cost  $1.50,  the 
cretonne,  cotton  and  braid  another  dollar, 
and  you  couldn’t  buy  more  comfort  with  $20. 

A  pretty  little  bamboo  set  of  shelves  ($1.50) 
holds  our  one  extravagance,  our  pretty  set  of 
china,  but  even  this  latter  we  got  for  a  song, 
by  buying  odd  pieces  at  odd  times.  Pretty 
Madras  curtains  for  our  windows  have  been 
added  lately,  and,  at  $2.  per  pair,  give  an  air 
of  elegance  quite  in  contrast  to  the  shabby 
boarding-house  air  of  the  rooms  we  had  left. 

We  have  furnished  our  table  delightfully 
again  by  contrast  for  $2.  each  per  week,  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  living  to  $3.50  per  week. 
If  you  care  to  hear,  I  shall  at  a  future  day 
tell  you  how  we  managed  to  do  this,  and,  my 
word  for  it, "you  will  want  to  sup  with  a 

BREAD-WINNER. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Use  well  the  moment:  what  the  hour 
Brings  for  thy  use  Is  In  th.v  power; 

And  what,  thou  best  canst  understand. 

Is  what  lies  nearest  to  thy  hand. 

Goethe. 

Tiie  Independent  says  there  are  sorrows  of 
the  heart  which  men  experience  in  this  world, 
that  in  kind  and  intensity  pass  beyond  all 
relief  from  merely  human  resources.  There 
is  but  one  being  in  the  universe  that  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  effectual  antidote  for  these  sorrows, 
and  that  being  is  God  himself  who  invites  us 
to  cast  all  our  burdens  upon  him,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  “careth  for  us.”  It  is  alike 
his  province  and  his  pleasure  to  make  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  him . 

It  has  been  forcibly  said  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  that  it  is  a  stream  which  a  child  may 
ford;  and  in  which  an  elephant  can  swim. 
It  is  so  simple  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
matter  of  our  salvation,  that  young  children 
can  receive  it  and  be  saved  by  it;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  so  grand  and  great,  indeed,  so 
vast  in  its  dimensions,  that  men  of  the  highest 
intellectual  grade  can  find  in  it  the  most 
ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  all  their 
powers . . . 

Josh  Billings  said,  in  his  quaint  way, 
many  people  spend  their  time  trying  to  find 
the  hole  where  sin  got  into  the  world.  If  two 
men  break  through  the  ice  in  a  mill-pond, 
they  had  better  hunt  for  some  good  hole  tew 
get  out,  rather  than  get  into  a  long  argument 
about  the  hole  they  cum  to  fall  in . 

There  is  a  whole  sermon  in  the  couplet 
translated  from  the  German  by  Longfellow, 

“Joy  and  Temperance  and  Repose, 

Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor’s  nose.” 

There  is  an  element  of  humor  as  well  as 
truth  in  J.  G.  Holland’s  statement  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  Nature,  in  making  up  man¬ 
kind,  had  always’  been  a  little  short  of  ma¬ 
terials,  so  that  if  special  attention  were  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  form  and  face,  the  brain  suffer- 
ered,  and  if  the  brain  received  special 
attention,  why  then  there  was  something  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  body . 

The  following  is  from  Life:  Conscientious 
Scruples. — Obadiah,  of  Fifth  Avenue  (to  Mrs. 
Obadiak);  “Aren’t  you  going  to  church  this 
morning,  my  dear?”  Mrs.  O:  “No;  I  am 
compelled  to  stay  at  home.  Parker  says  the 
footman  is  sick.  Fancy  how  it  would  look 
driving  to  church  without  a  footman  on  the 
box!”  Mr.  O:  “Why  don’t  you  take  a  stage?” 
Mrs.  O:  “Because  I  think  it  is  downright 
wicked  that  the  stages  are  permitted  to  run 
on  Sunday.” 


Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color  is 
now  found  in  nearly  every  hamlet  that  can 
boast  of  a  store,  as  well  as  the  largest  cities 
throughout  the  dairy  belt  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
approved  by  thousands  of  our  leading  cream-, 
pry  men.— Adv. 
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“I  can’t  do  everything.”  This  is  the  plea 
of  lazy  egotists,  or  of  those  who  don’t  do  any¬ 
thing  properly. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  SUNDAY  EVENING 
TALKS  AT  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 


Benevolence,  generosity,  beneficence, 
benignity,  charity,  liberality,  munificence, 
and  other  similar  words  cannot  be  separated 
from  one  another.  To  attempt  to  define  any 
one  necessarily  defines,  in  part,  the  others. 
I  wish  to  talk  of  that  feeling  which  urges  one 
to  love  mankind  and  to  promote  their  happi¬ 
ness;  that  feeling  that  can’t  reconcile  itself  to 
the  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain  of  any 
kind;  that  delights  in  a  neighbor’s  success  and 
grieves  over  his  misfortune;  that  would  never 
strike  an  enemy  that  is  down,  or  use  a  friend 
to  his  disadvantage.  . 

There  is  very  little  real  benevolence  in  the 
world,  because  the  word  is  so  comprehensive 
that  it  includes  nearly  every  other  good  quali¬ 
ty.  To  say  that  he  is  a  truly  benevolent  man 
is  nearly  the  same  as  saying  that  he  is  a  truly 
good  man.  But  in  colloquial  language  it  has  a 
more  specific  sense — a  narrower  sense, and  it  is 
very  often  misapplied. 

“Benevolence  begins  at  home.”  Is  that  a 
true  aphorism?  What  does  it  mean?  It  be¬ 
gins  at  home.  Where  does  it  endl  How  far 
should  it  be  confined  to  home ?  Have  you  a 
right  to  give  to  another  while  your  wife  or 
child  needs  anything  whatever  at  home?  We 
will  all  of  us  agree  that  if  our  wife  is  hun¬ 
gry,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  give  the  last 
morsel  to  another  man’s  wife  who  is  also  hun¬ 
gry. 

Are  you  one  of  those  who  would  justify  the 
act  of  stealing  a  loaf  to  give  to  your  hungry 
child?  Do  you  think  that  God  would  counte¬ 
nance  the  act? 

Every  man  and  woman  owe  something  to 
society,  because  it  is  an  aggregate  of  individ¬ 
uals  that  makes  society,  the  same  as  a  smaller 
aggregate  of  individuals  makes  a  family. 
What  is  the  family  to  do  in  order  to  best  pro¬ 
mote  the  best  interests  of  society?  The  par¬ 
ent  must  educate  his  children,  as  best  he  may 
morally,  intellectually  and  physically.  That 
is  his  first  duty  to  society,  and  one’s  first  duty 
to  society  is  evidently  one’s  first  duty  to  God. 
Now  if  I  have  the  means  to  do  this  and  my 
means  will  permit  me  to  do  no  more,  am 
I  to  neglect  my  own  child’s  education  to  help 
the  education  of  my  neighbor's  child?  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  healthy,  intellectual  or 
moral  progress  if  the  physical  progress  is 
neglected.  The  child  that  is  crying  of  hun¬ 
ger,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  study  Latin  or 
algebra;  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  listen  to 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  It  is  the  parent’s 
duty  to  allay  that  hunger  and  until  he  does 
so,  he  has  no  right  to  give  to  a  neighbor's 
hungry  child  that  for  which  his  own  craves. 

*  *  * 

In  these  days  of  great  wealth  for  the  few, 
a  contribution  of  $10,000,  for  a  monument; 

the  founding  of  the- - home,  or  the 

maintenance  of  decrepid  - - is  not  un¬ 

common.  The  papers  dwell  upon  the  chari¬ 
tableness  of  the  douors,  and  Mr. - ’s  name 

is  carried  down  as  the  founder  of  that  insti¬ 
tution.  But  how  often  do  you  hear  of  a 
cas *  where  an  unknown  man  gives  $10,000  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  his  fellow  men,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  stricken  Jacksonville 
people? 

“You  tickle  me  and  I’ll  tickle  you”  is  a 
favorite  form  that  pseudo-benevolence  takes, 
a  cordial  agreement  that  people  tacitly  or 
openly  enter  into,  that  each,  without  cost, 
may  further  certain  ends  of  the  other. 

*  *  * 

Naturally,  benevolence,  charity,  generos¬ 
ity  assume  many  sham  forms, — just  as  does 
Christianity.  They  are  the  disguises  for 
those  who  desire,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
appear  what  they  are  not.  Simply  that.  I 
see  that  you  are  stuck,  my  friend ;  here  are 
$50.  I  hepe  the  sum  will  carry  you  through. 
At  any  rate  don’t  come  to  me  for  more.”  At 
home  he  remarks  to  his  wife:  “I  gave  Smith, 
the  ne’er-do-well,  $50.  I  could  not  well  avoid 
it.  He  helped  us  you  know  in  years  gone 
by  and  he  reminded  me  of  it.  I  am  done 
with  him.”  What  do  the  angels  in  Heaven 
say  of  that  act  of  benevolence? 

*  *  * 

When  you  have  occasion,  my  friends,  to 
ascertain  whether  a  given  individual  is  act¬ 
ing  from  benevolent  motives,  go  to  his  home, 
pee  if  it  is  in  order,  See  if  bis  children  are 


candid  and  fearless ;  see  if  the  wife  is  ready  to 
split  with  a  desire  to  show  up  the  weaknesses 
and  reproachable  acts  of  her  neighbors. 
Talk  with  the  servants;  question  the  children. 

I  want  to  see  the  man’s  family  that  gives 
$100  to  some  charity,  or  that  sends  it  to 
foreign  lands,  before  I  can  judge  whether  it 
was  a  selfish  or  a  benevolent  act.  I  want  to 
see  if  his  family  is  happy  and  benevolently 
provided  for;  if  his  children  are  young  devils, 
or  if,  in  their  bright  faces,  the  innocence  and 
frankness  of  childhood  glow.  I  want  to  see 
if  that  home  is  in  order. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  tendency  in  this  age,  particular¬ 
ly  it  seems  among  literary  persons,  to  under¬ 
value  the  Bible.  The  lawyer  in  his  office 
reads  and  studies  volume  after  volume  of  legal 
lore,  bending  every  energy  to  keep  posted  on 
the  latest  decisions  of  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  land,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  his 
profession,  aud  to  be  ready  for  every  emerg- 
gency.  How  often  do  we  find  one  of  this 
class  in  the  Sunday  School,  studying  for  only 
one  short  hour,  the  law  of  the  Lord,  the  great 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  all  other 
laws  are  based?  How  many  of  them,  think  you, 
could  be  found  who  could  respond  to  the 
words  of  the  psalmist,  “Oh,  how  I  love  thy 
law!  It  is  my  meditation  all  the  day.”  The 
student  who  goes  into  ecstacies  over  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Goethe  and  the 
more  modern  writers,  may  think  the  study  of 
the  Bible  unworthy  of  his  attention.  Does 
he  ever  pause  to  think  who  endowed  these 
authors  he  so  much  admires  with  their  intel¬ 
lects? 


DINNER  DISHES. 


A  Good  dinner  does  not  depend  upon  the 
number  of  its  courses,  but  upon  their  har¬ 
mony,  and  in  a  degree,  upon  the  newness, 
and  originality  of  its  dishes.  Routine  in 
cookrng  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  palate. 
The  most  excellent  article  of  food,  cooked  in 
the  most  artistic  manner,  making  its  appear¬ 
ance  with  looked-for  regularity,  will  come  to 
be  loathed.  When  I  recall  the  “Steak  or 
Chop?”,  “Steak  or  Chop?”  of  a  former  board¬ 
ing-house,  at  which  these  delectable  viands 
were  served  either  underdone  or  charred,  365 
times  in  the  year,  I  can  appreciate  the  feeling 
of  old  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  who  had 
such  an  aversion  to  mutton  that  he  said  he 
would  any  time  walk  a  mile  to  kick  a  sheep. 
Rather  hard  on  the  poor  sheep,  which  certainly 
never  asks  to  be  made  into  mutton. 

A  consommd,  a  filleted  sole,  a  roast  of  beef, 
with  vegetables,  and  a  tart  or  pudding  make 
an  excellent  dinner;  but  let  its  exact  counter¬ 
part  be  served  to  you  every  day  for  a  month, 
and  you  would  welcome  porridge  and  molas¬ 
ses  by  wav  of  a  change.  Few  families,  or 
even  boarding-houses  serve  the  same  dinner 
several  days  in  succession;  but  it  is  very  com¬ 
mon  to  have  a  certain  bill-of-fare  for  each  day 
in  the  week,  and  to  cling  to  it  with  a  persist¬ 
ency  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Beef,  mutton,  veal,  corn-beef,  fish  and  poul¬ 
try  follow  each  other  with  nauseating  uni¬ 
formity.  A  man’s  stomach  is  about  as  un¬ 
ruly  an  organ  as  a  woman’s  tongue,  I  was 
about  to  say;  but  mindful  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  talking  to  women,  I  will  let  the  noun 
stand  in  the  common  gender.  A  dinner  that 
would  be  accepted  with  appreciative  delight, 
if  a  matter  of  surprise,  a  person  is  very 
likely  to  rebel  against  if  it  is  a  certainty.  No 
one  likes  to  have  his  calendar  read  “boiled 
mutton,  corned  beef,  liver  and  bacon,”  etc, 
instead  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday.” 

A  beef’s  heart,  is  a  nice  little,  economical 
dinner,  and  the  difference  between  its  cost 
and  that  of  a  joint  or  steak  will  “put  money 
in  your  purse.”  It  will  probably  cost  you 
from  10  to  15  cents,  aud  must  be  fresh.  Buy 
at  the  same  time  10  cents’  worth  of  soup  bones, 
and  make  your  butcher  understand  that  you 
mean  “bones”,  and  a  variety  of  them, — a  bit 
of  mutton  scrag,  of  knuckle  of  veal,  and  a 
beef  bone  of  some  sort.  “The  bones  that  I 
sell  to  the  bone  man  for  almost  nothing  would 
furnish  soup  for  the  whole  village,”  said  a 
village  butcher  to  me  one  day,  appreciative 
of  the  fact  that  he  told  me,  as  with  an  uncouth 
attempt  at  a  compliment,  “there  was  one 
woman  who  knew  how  to  buy  soup  meat.” 

Soak  the  beef’s  heart  for  an  hour  in  a  large 
pan  of  cold  water,  and  meantime  put  the 
soup  bones  over  the  fire  with  four  quarts  of 
cold  water,  placing  them  where  a  gentle 
simmering  will  be  maintained.  Wash  the 
heart  well  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  make 
for  the  cavities  a  dressing  of  stale  bread,  a 
minced,  fried  onion,  plenty  of  finely  minced 
celery,  parsley,  and  salt  and  pepper.  Press  it 
in  well,  and  sew  up  in  a  thin  cloth  that  fits 
exactly.  Plunge  it  into  the  pot  of  soup,  and 
let  it  cook  slowly  three  hours,  adding  to  the 
soup  the  usual  vegetables,  aud  herbs. 

Cook  in  another  saucepan  a  cupful  of 
celery  cut  in  dice,  uatil  tender;  just  before 


dinner,  melt  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a 
small  saucepan,  stir  in  an  equal  amount  of 
flour,  add  equal  parts  of  the  water  in  which 
the  celery  was  cooked,  and  broth  from  the 
soup-kettle;  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
add  the  drained  celery.  Dish  the  heart  a  few 
minutes  before  sending  to  table,  and  when 
you  come  to  carve  there  will  also  be  a  brown 
gravy  in  the  dish.  Carve  down,  not  across, 
in  thin  slices,  and  serve,  grape,  currant,  or 
plum  jelly  with  it.  The  meat  is  little  inferior 
to  venison,  which  it  resembles.  It  is  nice 
sliced  cold,  and  the  remains,  minced,  and 
heated  with  some  of  the  sauce,  with  toast  and 
egg,  give  a  delightful  breakfast. 

Stuffed  with  oysters,  and  served  with  an 
oyster  sauce,  it  makes  a  nice  little  entree  at  a 
modest  company  dinner,  but  don’t  forget 
jelly,  and  crisp  celery.  Have  the  soup 
strained  and  set  away  until  the  next  day,  and 
when  the  cake  of  fat  is  removed  from  the  top, 
you  will  have  three  quarts  of  rich,  dark- 
brown  stock,  the  heart  giving  a  better  color¬ 
ing  than  caramel,  to  say  nothing  of  flavor. 

Speaking  of  the  barmo^'  of  a  dinner,  it  is  a 
barbarism  to  serve  certain  vegetables  with 
meat.  They  should  always  be  a  separate 
course  by  themselves.  London  Society  says 
a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  about  always 
declines  asparagus  when  it  is  not  offered  as  a 
separate  course.  Truly  it  deserves  such  a 
distinction.  In  a  mcl6e  with  gravy  and  meat 
it  becomes  limp,  and  looks  as  wretched  as  it 
tastes  under  the  degradation  of  being  eaten 
with  a  fork.  Beans,  peas,  and  artichokes,  un¬ 
less  used  as  a  garnish,  should  be  sent  to  the 
table  as  entries. 

An  interesting  writer  on  cookery  suggests 
that  the  incongruous,  inharmonious,  and  un¬ 
savory  mixtures  composing  the  usual  bills  of- 
tare  of  all  classes  of  people,  have  much  to  do 
with  our  social,  mental,  and  physical  ail¬ 
ments,  and  that  a  harmonious  adjustment  of 
the  things  we  eat  and  drink  would  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  disease,  vice  and  crime. 

SUPPER  DISHES. 

If  there  is  a  brook  on  the  farm,  sardines, 
served  on  a  bed  of  water  cress  make  an  appe¬ 
tizing  and  attractive  supper  dish.  Garnish 
with  pieces  of  lemon,  and  pass  one  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  each  person. 

Any  country  butcher  can  supply  a  beef’s 
tongue.  Keep  it  in  brine  for  several  davs, 
then  boil  till  tender,  and  when  cold  and  firm 
slice  in  thin  slices.  Remove  the  skin  while 
hot.  The  pink  slices  make  a  pretty  and  at¬ 
tractive  dish,  garnished  with  the  crisp  pale- 
green  inner  leaves  of  lettuce  or  with  parsley 
or  celery  tops.  A  stoned  olive  here  aud 
there,  one  to  be  passed  to  each  guest,  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  liked  by  some.  Another  use  for  tongue 
is  in  salad.  Cut  half  a  tongue  in  small  dice 
with  the  whites  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs;  add 
the  white  hearts  of  two  heads  of  lettuce  torn 
in  shreds,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  the  white 
stalks  of  celery  cut  in  dice,  and  mix  well  with 
a  salad  dressing;  place  in  the  salad  dish,  and 
sprinkle  with  the  crumbled  yelks  of  the  eggs. 
This  should  be  done  the  last  thing  before 
placing  it  on  the  table.  If  you  object  to  oil, 
make  a  nice  boiled  dressing.  Beat  two  eggs, 
add  half  a  teaspoonful  each  of  sugar  and 
made  mustard,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  each 
of  butter,  sweet  cream  and  vinegar;  place 
over  hot  water  in  a  double  boiler  and  stir  un¬ 
til  as  thick  as  boiled  custard.  When  cold, 
season  to  taste  with  salt  and  Cayenne,  aud 
thin  with  lemon  juice  if  too  thick. 

A  handsome  dish  is  made  as  follows  :  Boil  a 
chicken,  aud  while  it  is  getting  cold  strain  the 
liquor  in  which  it  was  cooked,  remove  the 
fat,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  celery,  mace  aud 
lemon  juice,  and  reduce  by  boiling  to  about  a 
pint.  Chop  the  meat  of  the  chicken  when 
firm  and  cold  with  the  third  of  a  cold-boiled 
tongue;  add  a  cup  of  fine  bread  or  cracker 
crumbs  and  two  well  beaten  eggs.  Make 
quite  moist  with  the  liquor,  and  if  not  seasoned 
sufficiently  by  this  add  more.  Butter  an 
earthen  dish,  preferably  of  an  oblong  shape, 
fill  with  the  mixture,  packing  it  in  tigntlyand 
leaving  room  for  it  to  swell.  Set  in  a  steamer 
over  boiling  water  and  cook  two  hours.  Let 
it  cool  before  turning  out  on  a  platter.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  cold  boiled  beets,  and  serve  some  of 
the  above  salad  dressing  in  a  separate  dish. 
Lettuce  and  cresses  may  be  interspersed  with 
the  beets.  palmetto. 


When  Baoy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them. Castorla 
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THE  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION. 


“My  children  always  have  colds  as  soon 
as  the  winter  approaches.  It  seems  as  if 
they  take  a  fresh  cold  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  get  well  of  the  old  one.  I  wish  I  knew 
how  to  apply  the  ‘ounce  of  prevention’  in 
this  case,  for  I  have  never  yet  discovered  a 
cure  for  colds,  especially  in  children.” 

So  spake  Mrs.  B — .,  at  the  ladies’  sewing  bee 
the  other  day,  upon  which  the  following 
sensible  suggestions  were  made  bv  the  differ¬ 
ent  members  present: — 

Children  should  wear  hoods,  or  caps  that 
come  down  well  over  the  ears  and  back  of  the 
neck.  For  boys,  the  little  visor  caps,  with 
peaks  back  and  front,  and  earlaps  that  tie  up 
over  the  top,  and  may  be  let  down  in  case  of 
necessity,  are  very  nice.  They  could  be  pur. 
chased  in  New  York  this  past  summer  for  17 
cents  up  to  75,  and  were  very  much  worn  for 
tennis  caps  by  young  ladies.  Many  a  child 
pays  with  an  earache,  or  a  toothache,  for  the. 
pretty  red  felt  Gainsborough  which  her  fond 
mother,  rightly  enough,  thinks  makes  her 
little  one  such  a  picture  in  the  landscape, 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  children’s  round 
hats,  as  far  as  the  picturesque  goes,  are  all 
that  can  be  desired,  but,  unfortunately,  this 
will  not  be  much  comfort  to  a  little  one  in  the 
agonies  of  an  earache. 

Another  mother  said  that  she  was  very  par¬ 
ticular  to  make  all  the  little  ones  toast  their 
feet  before  going  to  bed,  and  on  starting,  and 
returning  from  school.  Children  will  play 
with  cold  feet,  seemingly  unconscious  of  the 
discomfort,  but  they  are  none  the  less  taking 
cold.  Once  get  a  little  one  accustomed  to 
this,  and  he  will  look  out  for  it  himself  as  a 
matter  of  habit.  It  is  astonishing  what  crea¬ 
tures  of  habit  children  are. 

Auother  precaution  that  will  avert  many 
an  attack  of  influenza  or  even  of  a  more 
serious  inflammatory  ailment,  is  breathing 
through  the  nostrils  when  exposed  directly  to 
a  very  cold  temperature.  If  the  mouth  be 
kept  open,  the  freezing  air  strikes  directly  on 
the  tonsils  and  larynx,  while  the  nasal  pas¬ 
sages  are  constantly  kept  warm  by  the  breath 
passing  through  from  the  lungs,  and  these 
consequently  warm  the  air  taken  in. 

Crocheted  slippers  were  recommended  for 
wearing  while  dressing  and  undressing.  Di¬ 
rections  for  knitting  these  have  been  given  in 
the  Rural.  They  should  have  fleecy  soles, 
and  should  be  worn  until  ready  to  step  into 
bed,  and  be  put  on  the  first  thing  on  rising. 

When  a  heavy  cold  has  been  incurred,  if  a 
hot  bath  cannot  be  administered,  (and  in 
many  country  houses  this  could  not  be  safely 
done,)  wrap  the  patient  in  a  flannel  blanket 
over  the  night-gown,  and  place  him  in  a  chair 
with  his  feet  in  a  pail  of  hot  water.  Wrap 
the  blanket  about  the  pail  so  that  the  steam 
may  be  kept  in.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  mus¬ 
tard  in  the  water,  and  keep  it  as  hot  as  it  can 
bo  borne  for  15  minutes.  Then  wrap  him  in 
a  dry  blanket,  and  lay  him  in  a  warm  bed; 
administer  a  glass  of  hot  lemonade,  and  after 
he  has  lain  down,  rub  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
well  with  vaseline.  This  will  often  break  up 
a  cold  at  its  commencement.  a.  c. 


WORTH  KNOWING. 


A  Chamois  skin  can  be  washed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  as  soft  as  when  new,  but 
every  one  does  not  know  the  secret.  Wash 
first  in  a  weak  solution  of  soda  and  warm 
water,  rubbing  plenty  of  soap  into  the  leather, 
and  letting  it  remain  in  soak  for  two  hours, 
then  rub  until  clean.  Rinse  in  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  soda,  warm  water  and  a  little  soap.  If 
rinsed  in  pure  water  it  is  hard,  and  unfit  for 
use.  ltistne  sma  particles  ot  soap  left  in 
the  water  that  give  the  leather  its  silky  soft¬ 
ness.  Wring  it  in  a  rough  towel,  and  dry 
quickly,  pulling  and  brushing  it  well. 

Old  corks  make  very  pretty  fancy  work  to 
interest  the  boys.  Cut  into  cubes,  or  small 
bricks,  they  Dear  a  close  resemblance  in  minia¬ 
ture  to  certain  kinds  of  stones  abounding  in 
brown  or  brownish-gray  spots  and  little  holes 
aDd  indentations  which  resemble  old  masonry. 
They  may  be  fastened  together  with  glue, 
or  by  means  of  a  small  wire  passing  through 
them,  and  fashioned  in  models  of  castles  or 
houses  which  will  make  a  pretty  gift  for  some 
younger  brother  or  sister.  Broken  up  into 
small,  irregular  bits,  and  strewn  thickly  over 
the  frame  of  an  old  slate,  which  has  been 
spread  with  hot  glue,  they  make  a  pretty 
picture  frame.  This  can  be  afterwards  gilded 
if  one  prefers. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Health,  a  few 
years  ago,  decided  that  the  prevalence  of 
diphtheria,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fumes  of 
kerosene  from  a  lamp  turned  low,  more  than 
to  any  other  single  cause.  This  disease 
usually  makes  its  attacks  at  the  season  when 
days  are  short  and  nights  long.  It  is  a  sadly 
mistaken  kindness  on  the  part  of  an  indulgent 


mother  to  allow  a  lamp  to  remain  in  a  child’s 
bedroom  with  the  flame  turned  low.  “A 
turned-down  kerosene  lamp  is  a  magazine  of 
deadly  gas  that  the  strongest  lungs  cannot  be 
safely  exposed  to.”  aunt  mollie. 


HOW  TO  COOK  AN  OLD  FOWL. 


Like  John  Gilpin’s  Wife,  being  always 
“on  frugal  thoughts  intent,”  I  must  give 
your  readers  a  very  nice  way  of  using  cold 
chicken,  or  an  old  hen  that  is  so  tough  as  to 
be  inedible  cooked  in  any  ordinary  way. 
Supposing  the  latter  to  be  your  stumbling- 
block,  dress  as  for  roasting,  omitting  the 
dressing.  Put  it  on  in  plenty  of  boiling  water, 
and  cook  slowly  until  very  tender.  Salt  the 
water,  and  add  such  flavorings  as  stalks  of 
celery,  and  parsley,  and  you  will  have  the 
foundation  for  one  or  more  delightful  soups. 
Set  away  the  stock  until  cold,  take  off  the  fat 
and  reserve  it  for  frying.  A  four-pound 
chicken  should  make  at  least  three  quarts  of 
stock.  Put  a  portion  of  this  ov  er  the  fire 
for  soup  with  two. tablespoonfuls  of  rice,  two 
of  minced  celery,  and  one  of  parsley,  and 
cook  until  the  rice  is  tender.  For  the  next 
day  a  cream  of  chicken  will  be  nice.  Heat  a 
quart  of  stock  to  boiling,  and  in  a  separate 
vessel  half  a  pint  of  cream  or  milk.  In  still 
another  saucepan  melt  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  make  a  roux  (browned  butter  and 
flour)  with  an  equal  quantity  of  flour;  add 
the  boiling  soup  slowly,  and  then  the  cream 
and  serve  with  crackers.  Celery  salt,  and 
white  pepper  are  the  seasonings. 

The  fowl  itself  will  serve  for  cutlets  and 
patties  of  chicken.  Chop  two  cupfuls  of  the 
cold  chicken  rather  fine.  In  a  double  boiler 
heat  a  cup  of  cream.  Pour  this  over  a  table¬ 
spoonful  ot  butter  melted,  and  rubbed  smooth 
with  two  of  flour ;  stir  until  it  forms  a  thick 
paste ;  add  the  minced  chicken,  half  a  teacup¬ 
ful  of  minced,  uncooked  mushrooms,  and  sea¬ 
son  to  taste  with  grated  nutmeg,  Cayenne, 
minced  parsley,  and  grated  onion.  Mix  well 
and  turn  out  on  to  a  flat  buttered  dish  to 
cool.  Form  into  cutlets ;  egg,  bread-crumb , 
and  fry  in  hot  tat.  Serve  with  a  mushroom 
or  cream  sauce. 

For  the  patties  chop  very  fine  about  the 
same  quantity  of  cold  chicken  as  above;  rub 
this  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  until 
smooth.  If  you  have  not  cream,  make  this 
quantity  of  white  sauce.  Season  with  salt, 
Cayenne'  and  celery  salt.  Line  some  patty 
pans  with  puff  paste.  Now  add  to  the  miuced 
meat  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 
beating  thoroughly  each  time.  Fill  the  molds 
two-thirds  full  of  this  mixture,  cover  with 
stiff  paper,  and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a 
quick  oven.  Serve  with  a  cream  sauce. 

MRS.  C.  A.  H. 


fanny’s  ginger  cookies. 

One  cup  of  lard,  two  cups  of  molasses, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of 
ginger.  Mix  soft  with  flour,  roll  and  cut  out. 
Bake  quickly.  Frost  them  if  desired. 

WHITE  PERFECTION  CAKE. 

Three  cups  of  white  sugar,  one  cup  of  milk, 
three  cups  of  flour,  one  of  corn-starch,  whites 
of  twelve  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cream-of-tartar  in  the  flour 
and  one  of  soda  in  half  the  milk.  Put  the 
corn  starch  in  the  other  half,  and  add  it  to 
the  sugar  and  butter  well  beaten  togetner, 
then  the  milk  and  soda  and  flour,  lastly  the 
whites  of  the  eggs.  Makes  two  long  tms.  It 
will  be  well  to  follow  the  directions  closely. 

COOKIES. 

Two  cups  of  granulated  sugar,  one  cup  of 
butter,  one  of  sour  milk  just  loppered,  two 
eggs.  Flour  to  roll  out. 

STEAMED  INDIAN  PUDDING. 

Three  cups  of  milk,  ODe  half  to  be  sweet, 
one  half  sour,  one  cup  of  molasses,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  one  of  salt,  three  cups  of 
meal  and  two  of  flour.  Steam  two  hours, 
and  dry  out  in  the  oven,  with  the  door  open. 
In  most  cooking  where  Indian  meal  is  used, 
the  batter  should  be  quite  thin,  as  the  meal 
swells  very  much.  It  always  needs  longer 
cooking  than  wheat  flour. 

BREAD  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg,  one  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  one  cup  of  chopped  raisins,  one  cup  of 
bread  dough,  one  half-cup  of  butter,  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  spice  to  the  taste.  Raise 
one  and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


FAVORITE  PUDDING. 

This  is  a  better  dessert  for  hot  than  for  cold 
weather,  but  if  it  is  as  new  to  the  Rural 
readers  as  it  was  to  me  s  week  ago,  it  may  be 


liked  for  its  novelty.  Boil  one  large  cup  of 
water  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fruit  juice 
of  any  kind,  that  from  canned  cherries, 
strawberries,  pineapple,  or  currants  and  rasp¬ 
berries  being  excellent.  Add  a  little  salt, 
and  sugar  to  taste;  the  fruit  sirups  being  of 
unequal  sweetness,  no  exact  rule  can  be  given. 
Now  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  corn-starcb 
wet  with  cold  water  and  cook  until  it 
thickens,  stirring  constantly.  Beat  the  whites 
of  three  eggs  until  light  and  foamy,  and  stir 
them  into  the  mixture,  turning  at  once  into  a 
mold.  Make  a  boiled  custard  with  one  pint 
of  milk,  the  yelks  of  the  three  eggs,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  little  butter  and 
salt;  let  it  get  cold,  and  when  you  turn  the 
pudding  out  of  the  mold,  pour  this  around  its 
base.  M.  B. 


pickled  cauliflowers.— Break  the  beads 
into  small  sprays,  throw  them  into  a  kettle  of 
scalding  brine;  let  them  come  to  a  boil,  and 
drain  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  them;  pack 
in  stone  or  glass  jars,  and  cover  with  scalding 
vinegar  seasoned  as  follows:  To  one  gallon 
of  vinegar  allow  one  cup  of  white  sugar; 
half  an  ounce  of  mace,  one  ounce  of  pepper¬ 
corns,  two  or  three  red  pepper-pods  broken 
into  bits,  and  a  tablespoonful  each  of  corian¬ 
der  seed,  celery  seed,  and  whole  mustard. 
Pour  this  hot  over  the  cauliflowers  and  seal 
at  once.  Glass  jars  are  the  most  convenient, 
as  they  may  be  examined  frequently  to  see  if  J 
their  contents  are  keeping  well.  If  not,  re-  { 
peat  the  scalding.  In  all  pick  les  the  vinegar  j 
should  be  two  inches  or  more  above  the  veg-  • 
etables,  as  it  is  sure  to  shrink,  and  if  the 
vegetables  are  not  thoroughly  immersed  in 
vinegar  they  will  not  keep.  COOK. 


MAS0N'&  HAMLIN 


The  cabinet  organ  w  as  introduced  in  its  present 
form  by  Mason  &  Hamlin  in  1861.  Other  makers 
followed  in  the  manuf  acture  of  these  instruments, 
but  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  have  always  main¬ 
tained  their  supremac  y  as  the  best  in  the  world. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  o  Her,  as  demonstration  of  the 
nneaualled  excellence  of  their  organs,  the  fact  that 
at  all  of  the  great  Wor  ld’s  Exhibitions,  since  that  of 
Paris.  1867,  ft  ■  K  |  ^competition 

with  best  makl  B  U  I  ■  ft  gal  V"  era  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  they  have  I  I  fa  If  M  f  W  -Ainvariably  tak¬ 
en  the  highest  W  II  W  ll  I  V  W  honors.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogues  822'  TO  8000.  free. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  claim  for  their  pianos,  that  they  are 
■uperior  to  all  others.  They  recognize  the  high 
excellence  achieved  by  other  leading  makers  in  the 
art  of  piano  building,  but  still  claim  superiority. 
This  they  attribute  solely  to  the  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  introduced  by  them  In  the  year  1882, 
and  now  known  as  the  “Mason  &  IIami.in  Piano 
Stringer,”  by  |  ■  K  |  ^  the  use  of  which 

is  secured  the  111  RJ  I  1  V"  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  purity  and  |  |  111  Im  I  I  -A refinement  of 

tone,  together!  I  111  11  V  Vwith  greatly  in¬ 

creased  capaci-  GEAND  <6  UPSIGET.  ty  for  standing 
In  tune  and  other  important  advantages. 

A  circular,  containing  testimonials  from  three 
hundred  purchasers,  mueiicians,  and  tuners,  sent, 
together  with  descriptive  catalogue,  to  any  applicant. 

Pianos  and  Organs  soid  for  cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments;  also  rented. 

MASON  &HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


iVERSEERS  WANTED  Kv— h"rr' 


OvtKdttno  iTi’h’omeor  u>  travel.  We  wish 

to  employ  a  reliable  person  in  your  county 
to  tack  up  advertisements  and  show  cards  of 
Electric  Goods.  Advertisements  to  be  tacked  up  everywhere 
on  trees,  fences  and  turnpikes,  in  conspicuous  places, 
in  town  and  country  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Steady. employment ;  wages  $2.50  per  <lny  ;  expenses 
advanced  ;  no  talking  required.  Local  work  for  all  or  part 
of  the  time.  ADDRESS  WITH  STAMP 
J.  C.  EMORY  A  CO.,  Sixth  and  Vine  Sts. 
Bradford  Building.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
gg-NO  ATTENTION  paid  to  postal  cards  _P0 


nitr  MOUSTACHE  ami  Ulus’t’d  catalogue  for  10c 
I  AL'  L  In  3 for  25c.  Tiiukber  &  Co.,  Bay  Shoie,  N.Y 


Offl  UOVELTIFS  and  Holiday  Gifts.  Illus’t’d  Cata 
01  U  H  logue  free.  J.  M.  Moody,  7  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


PisaUanmtjs  gUvtfrtisittQ. 


“Take  a  Pill?” 

“Whose?”  “Why,  Ayer’s,  of  course.” 
AYE  It'S  PILLS  are  the  best.  They  regu¬ 
late  Digestion,  cure  Biliousness,  Colic,  and 
Constipation,  relieve  Sick  Headache,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  and  Rheumatism.  They  contain  no 
calomel  and  are  sugar-coated.  Mild,  but 
effective,  they  are  the  favorite  family  med¬ 
icine.  As  an  after-dinner  pill,  used  by 
thousands. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  .T.  C.  Ayer  Sc  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878, 


Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


ASTHMA 


DR.  TAFT’S  ASTHMA  LINE 
n||Rcn  never  fails  to  (Jure. 
Any  one  who  wants  to  beWUntU  can  send  us  their 

address  and  we  will  mail  trial  Dottle 
Du  TAFT  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PIANOS  FROM 

8150  to  $1500 


.UNIVERSITY 


ORGANS  from 

$35  to  $500. 


Famous  for  Beauty,  Sweetness, 
Durability.  No  Agents.  Sene 
from  factory  direct  to  purchaser. 
Y ou  save  the  enormous  expenses 
of  agents.  Guaranteed  six 
years,  and  sent  for  trial  in  your 
own  home.  VICTORIOUS  for 
BO  YEARS.  Catalogue  free. 

Marshal  &  Smith, 235  E.  2 1st  St.  IT.  7 


COOD.RYP  my  Lover,  Good-Bye,  «*8 

■  id*  ot  |ier*ongs,  180  sleight  of  hand  trick*,  115  o*r- 
pontowiiUui  magic,  aodaamplocardaf  All  only  10  conU.  Capiml  Card  Co.,Columbux.Ohio» 


Sample  Styles  of  Hidden  Name  ami 

Milk  Fringo  Cards,  .Sleight  of  Hand  Tricks,  Recitations,  Dialogued,  Pux- 
zles.  Conundrums,  Games,  find  how  yon  ran  make  $10  a  dav  at  home.  All 

roll  ▲  2  CENT  BTAMP.  HOME  AND  YOUTH,  CADIZ,  0HI(*> 


SEND  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements 
Speakers.  Dialogues,  Gym  nasties  Fortune  Tellers, 
Dream  Books,  Debates,  Letter  Writers,  Etiquette, 
etc.  •  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  IS  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


P|  Card  Sample  Book  ever  sent  out 

“  I  ll  %  cents.  Star  Importing  Co., Cadiz,  O. 


<t7t;  DO  tn  <£9^0  DO  A  month  can  De  maae 

working  for  us.  Agents 
preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  1009  Main  St..  Richmond.  Ve¬ 


to  88  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safetv  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mian. 


SOLD 

mu, 


I.tve  at  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  up.  tham 
t  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  ecx.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  intuit.  Address,  TitUU  A  Co..  Augusta.  Maine. 


APCUTC  WANTED.  Men  or  Women.  Address 
HUClx  I  O  SWEDISH  MFG.  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


2PEIITQ  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useful  Artl- 
UCn  I  O  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Agts.  and 
Dealers  sell  large  ouantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  Chicago. 


QOLl?  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKER’S 

t  Breakfast  Cocoa. 

m  Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  i^rte 
timet  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
ca  .  coating  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  a* 
1  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Seld  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

1 .  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 


mFO  II  A  LL  30  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Samples  worth  $5  and  particulars 
free.  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


BEST  OFFER  YET.  For  H  rents  we  will  mail  yon  thit  Stone  Set 
King,  the  fariiotu  Bird  Call  or  Pfairie  Whistle,  with  which  yo« 
can  imitate  any  Bird  or  Animal,  and  our  new  Book  of  A  gen  u 
Sample  Cards.  Addreas,  BANNER  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ.  OHIO. 


AGENTS  tieue 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  S‘2.50  an 
honr  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  818  one  day,  876.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalocue  free. 

J.  E.  Shkpard  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


fBERAL  SALARY  and  EXPENSES  of 

Coming  to  OUT  othce  tor 
— 1  '  preparation,  paid  to 

Agents  to  sell  books  on  our  plan.  Salary  not  condi¬ 
tional  on  sales.  875  to  83(H)  per  month  can  be  made, 
also,  without  coining  here.  Full  particulars  will  surprise 
you.  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  &  CO.,  Pbilada.  or  Chicago. 


I 


MORE  THAN  10  000  BOITHTIMJ  THOMASES 

Who  read  this  paper  every  month,  have  seen  our  advertisement 
here  for  years,  yet  have  not  tried  our 
knives.  This  is  humiliating  to  us.  Take 
the  knife  shown  here  now.  If  blades  were 
hoop  iron,  50c.  would  be  cheap  for  it.  But 
blades  are  of 
highest  quality 
razor  steel.  Eve¬ 
ry  blade  is  file- 
tes  te  d  and 
known  to  ho 
good  before 
sending  out.  It 
is  cheap  for  a  sil¬ 
ver  dollar,  but 
price  is  50c. 
postpaid;  5  forS'-i 
Send  for  our  64- 
page  free  list,  al¬ 
so. 


•  How  to  Use  a  Razor.”  IYIAHEK  tfc  80  8  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO, 
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Saturday,  November  17, 1S88. 

As  the  official  figures  of  the  late  elections 
come  in,  doubts  arise  as  to  which  party  will 
control  the  Lower  House  of  Congress.  Each 
party  is  known  to  have  159  members  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  politics  of 
318  members  out  of  the  325;  the  doubt  is 
about  the  seven  others.  In  any  case  the  ma¬ 
jority  will  be  very  small;  with  the  probability 

strongly  in  favor  of  the  Rebublicans . 

There’s  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
probable  composition  of  President  Harrison’s 
Cabinet.  It  is  supposed  the  section  from 
which  members  may  come  will  influence  the 
next  election.  This  rule  didn’t  work  with 
Cleveland,  as  shown  here:  Whitney  and 
Fairchild,  New-York,  Republican  plurality, 
13,000;  Vilas,  Wisconsin,  Republican  plural¬ 
ity,  15,000;  Dickinson.  Michigan,  Repub¬ 
lican  plurality,  22,000;  Endicott,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  Republican  plurality,  32,000; 
Bayard,  Delaware,  Republcan  Legislature 

and  a  United  States  Senator . 

Elections  in  Indiana  are  expensive  for  both 
parties.  In  the  recent  campaign  the  Republi¬ 
can  committee  expended  8250,000  while 

$142,000  were  expended  by  the  Democrats . 

..It  was  supposed  that  the  late  prosecutions 
and  convictions  of  some  of  the  “Bald-Knob- 
bers,”  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  in  Southern 
Missiouri,  had  broken  up  the  gang.  Last  Mon¬ 
day  one  of  the  four  convicted  murderers  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  December  19.  Two 
hundred  disguised  members  of  the  band  called 
upon  four  of  the  chief  witnesses  at  midnight 
and  after  luring  them  out  or  breaking  into  their 
homes,  shot  them  to  pieces.  The  whole  of 
Christian  County  is  under  a  reign  of  terror. 
The  Sheriff  is  at  the  scene  of  the  murders 

with  a  large  posse  of  men . 

Joseph  Chamberlain,  English  politician  and 
diplomat,  arrived  in  this  city  last  Monday, 
and  on  Thursday  was  married  at  Washington 
to  Miss  Mary  Endicott,  only  daughter  of  our 
Secretary  of  War.  Though  he  doesn’t  look 
over  40,  he  is  52,  a  widower  and  the  father 

of  eight  children.  She  Is  25 . 

John  W.  Keeley  is  in  contempt  before  the 
court  of  common  pleas  at  Philadelphia,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  neglected  to  explain  the  workings 
and  construction  of  his  motor . A  sche¬ 

dule  of  Gen  Sheridan’s  estate  has  oeen  filed 
and  foots  up  $65,000,  including  his  real  estate 
at  Washington  and  on  the  island  of  Nan¬ 
tucket,  his  library,  his  valuable  swords  and 
other  articles.  As  most  of  this  property  is 
unproductive,  Mrs  Sheridan  will  be  left  with 
a  very  small  income,  and  a  few  friends  are 

raising  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  her  benefit . 

. Judge  Thurman  celebrated  the  75th 

anniversary  of  his  birth,  Tuesday . 

.  .Vice-President  Levi  Morton  is  the  wealthiest 
man  ever  on  the  Presidential  electoral  ticket. 

He  is  worth  over  $20.000,000 . The 

Anarchists  of  Chicago  are  reported  to  have 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  organized.  The  headquarters  of 
Anarchy,  however,  is  said  to  be  in  this  city. 
The  14th  of  July  next,  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  the  infamous  Pari¬ 
sian  prison,  is  said  to  be  appointed  as  the  day 
for  a  preconcerted  uprising  of  the  wretches 

in  this  country . The  deep  water 

ship  channel  between  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
which  has  cost  $3,000  000,  has  been  completed. 
This  is  expected  greatly  to  promote  Canadian 

shipping  interests  _ A  phenomenal 

snow-storm  visited  northern  Kansas  late  last 
week,  blockading  the  railroads,  suspending 
telegrahic  communication  and  doing  much 
miscellaneous  damage.  Parts  of  Nebraska, 
Iowa  and  Missouri  also  had  snow,  and  much 
fell  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada. . . . 
There  are  now  eight  telegraphic  cables  between 
North  America  and  Europe.  They  average 
3,000  miles  long,  and  in  all  the  world  there 
are  something  like  100,000  miles  of  sub-marine 
telegraph  lines.  South  America  is  connected 
with  Europe  by  a  cable  from  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  to  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  a  distance 
of  3.333  nautical  miles.  This  is  the  longest 
cable ....  A  mine  explosion  at  Pittsburg, 
Kas  ,  last  week,  resulted  in  a  large  number  of 
deaths,  36  bodies  having  been  recovered  at 
last  accounts,  and  it  is  certain  that 

many  more  are  not  reached . 

The  total  decrease  of  the  public  debt  in 
the  United  States  since  the  opening  of  the 

current  year  is  $28,294,620 . 

A  Colorado  despatch  states  that  it  now  looks 
as  if  the  Commission  appointed  last  spring 
will  be  successful  in  removing  the  Utes  from 
Colorado  to  a  new  reservation  in  Utah.  This 
will  throw  open  for  settlement  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  acres  of  the  best  farming  land 

in  Colorado . Western  Catholics 

have  petitioned  the  Propaganda,  at  Rome,  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  preponderating  influence 
of  German  Catholics  in  America.  It  is  re¬ 
quested  that  the  catechism  shall  be  taught 
only  in  English;  that  no  more  German  ser¬ 
mons  shall  oe  preached,  and  that  no  German 

Catholic  festivities  be  tolerated . 

Colonel  John  Knapp,  for  many  years  business 
manager  and  part  owner  of  the  Missouri 
Republican,  of  St.  Louis,  died  in  that  city  on 
Sunday  night,  aged  72  years.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  City  and  leaves  a  widow,  three 

grown  sons  and  three  daughters .  . 

The  father  of  the  late  W.  J.  Youmans,  editor 
of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  was  killed 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  the  other  day  by  being 
struck  by  the  Boston  express  on  the  New 

Haven  road.  He  was  96  years  old . 

Gov.  West  says  that  the  population  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah  is  now  about  210,000,  which 
is  an  increase  of  nearly  70,000  within  the  last 

eight  years  -  Judge  Gary,  of  the 

Superior  Court,  Chicago,  who  occupied  the 
bench  of  the  Criminal  Court  during  the  fam¬ 
ous  Anarchists’  trial,  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  fill  the  seat  in 
the  Appellate  Court  left  vacant  by  the  death 

of  Judge  McAllister . Judge  Brewer 

decided  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  the  other  day,  in 
the. Allen  county  case,  in  which  certain  alter¬ 


nate  sections  of  land  granted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  rail¬ 
way,  were  claimed  by  the  settlers  thereon, 
that  the  land  in  question  legally  belongs  to 
the  railroad  company.  The  settlers  must 
therefore  give  up  possession.  The  land  em¬ 
braces  a  large  amount  of  the  most  fertile 
farming  lands  in  the  county.  About  5.000 
settlers  are  thus  thrown  out  of  their 
homes.  Many  of  them  have  occupied  the 
land  for  10  or  15  years  and  have 

made  extensive  improvements . 

Senator  Stanford  hopes  to  have  the  Uni¬ 
versity  buildings  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.— or  that 
portion  of  them  now  in  course  of  buildine — 
ready  for  dedication  in  May  next,  on  the  21st 
anniversary  of  his  dead  son’s  birth.  .  United 
States  Circuit  J udge  Sawyer,of  San  Francisco, 
has  rendered  a  decision  in  tbe  test  cases  of  two 
Chinese  in  which  he  holds  that  inasmuch  as 
they  were  born  in  the  United  States,  they  are 
citizens  thereof  and  not  amenable  to  the  Act 
of  Congress  excluding  Chinese  laborers. 
. W.  H.  Barnum.  member  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee,  has  been  seriously 
ill  in  his  home  at  Lime  Rock,  Conn,  but  is  re¬ 
covering.  . In  the  recent  election  Gover¬ 

nor  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  received  1  22.785  votes, 

with  not  more  than  400  against  him . 

Mrs  Jay  Gould  is  paralyzed  on  one  side  of  her 
body  and  unable  to  talk,  and  her  physicians 

have  no  hopes  of  her  recovery .  By 

double  any  previous  majority  in  the  Territory 
Joseph  M.  Carey,  Republican,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Wyom* 

ing  over  Caleb  P.  Organ,  Democrat . 

Western  Kansas  farmers  have  petitioned  the 
railroads  to  reduce  rates  on  grain,  feed,  etc., 
which  they  are  compelled  to  buy  in  order  to 
support  their  stock  over  winter.  The  crop  of 
grain  in  that  locality  has  been  exceedingly 

light  for  the  past  two  years .  The 

Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  United  States  Consul  at  Ottawa,  that  the 
Privy  Council  of  the  Dominion  has  just  passed 
an  “Order  in  Council,”  raising  the  export  duty 
on  pine  saw  logs  from  $2  to  $3  per  1,000  feet, 
board  measure.  A  number  of  American 
timber  speculators  have  bought  large  tracts 
of  Canadian  timber  land,  and  of  late  years 
they  have  been  shipping  a  great  number  of 
logs  into  this  country  where  all  the  work  on 
them  is  done.  They  are  now  prepared  to  do 
more  than  usual  this  winter.  Last  year  Can¬ 
ada  put  up  the  export  tax  on  timber  to  stop 
this  business;  now  it  is  put  up  higher,  and  if 
this  rise  doesn’t  stop  it,  another  will  be  made. 

.  .About  40  manufacturers  of  straw  wrapping- 
paper  from  various  parts  of  the  coimtry  have 
been  in  secret  session  in  Chicago  for  the  past 
two  days  endeavoring  to  arrange  a  pool  or 
Trust  on  that  class  of  goods.  It  is  understood 
that  an  agreement  has  been  reached.  The 
manufacturers  say  that  they  have  been  losing 
money  for  several  years,  and  that  the  object 
of  the  present  movement  is  to  add  $5  per  ton 
to  the  price  of  their  product,  which 

now  sells  for  $30  per  ton . 

A  coal  fever  rages  a>  Astoria,  Ore.,  and  some 
fifty  persons  have  filed  claims  on  supposed 

coal  lands . Two  ocean  steamers, 

the  Cunarder  Umbria,  and  a  “tramp”  English 
steamer,  the  Iberia,  from  Aleppo,  collided  off 
Sandy  Hook,  Nov.  10th,  and  the  latter  sank  in 
a  few  hours.  The  passengers  aud  crew  were 

saved  by  the  Umbria . The  Board  of 

Directors  of  the  Onio  Centennial  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  Nov.  9,  to  devise  means  for  raising  money 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  its  accounts. 
The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  solved  the 
question  by  agreeing  to  take  the  permanent 
buildings  at  $20,000  as  soon  as  a  loan  for  that 

amount  can  be  negotiated . . Major- 

General  O.  O.  Howard,  commanding  the 
Division  of  the  Pacific,  has  been  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  Division  of  the  Atlantic 
with  headquarters  at  this  city.  General  Miles 
succeeds  General  Howard  in  command  of  the 
Division  of  the  Pacific,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  San  Francisco.  Col.  Grierson  will 
succeed  Miles  in  command  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Arizona  and  Col.  Carr  will  com¬ 
mand  the  Department  of  New  Mexico . 

A  week  ago  the  seven-story  structure  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Steam  Guage  and  Lantern  Com¬ 
pany  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ,was  burned  with  ap¬ 
palling  loss  of  life.  The  number  of  dead  already 
taken  from  the  ruins  amounts  to  33,  and  al¬ 
though  work  has  been  hard  pushed  since  the 
catastrophe,  more  bodies  are  still  supposed  to 
be  buried  under  the  debris,  as  about  40  are 
missing.  The  engineer  has  been  arrested  on 
the  charge  that  he  purposely  set  fire  to  the 
place.  Several  fires  had  broken  out  in  other 
places  where  he  had  been  employed  and  he 

was  suspected  of  having  started  them . 

Henry  George,  the  single-tax  theorist,  is  on 
his  way  to  England  where  he  will  lec¬ 
ture  on  his  favorite  subject . 

At  Valley  Falls,  near  Grafton,  W.  Va., 
Thursday,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R., 
an  express  train  running  30  miles  an  hour, 
dashed  into  a  side-tracked  freight  train 
through  the  blunder  of  a  new  brakeman. 
Two  wrecked  trains;  five  deaths;  several 

wounded  . The  Bank  of  Durham,  N. 

C.,  of  which  W.  T.  Blackwell,  manufacturer 
of  “Durham  Bull”  tobacco,  bad  control,  col¬ 
lapsed  Thursday,  with  liabilities  amounting 
to  $1,000,000.  Half  a  dozen  leading  business 
firms  in  Durham  at  once  failed  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  bank  loaned  too  largely.  Its 

assets  may  cover  its  liabilities . Yellow 

Jack  still  dominates  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Here’s  the  statement  to  date; — (the  new  cases 
and  deaths  occurred  during  the  last  24  hours). 

Number  of  new  cases . .  .  .16 

Number  of  deaths . 4 

Number  of  cases  to  date . 4,568 

Total  deaths  to  date . 396 

None  of  the  fugitives  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
place  as  yet;  but  all  are  supported  and  housed 
gratis  in  a  camp  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
public  contributions  amount  to  over  $335,000, 
besides  the  generous  aid  given  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment .  New  cases  of  yellow  fever 

are  constantly  appearing  at  Gamsville,  Fla. 
At  Live  Oak  the  fever  seems  to  have  fully 
abated,  there  having  been  no  new  cases  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  15  days . Rear-  Ad¬ 

miral  Charles  H.  Baldwin  is  dying  of  Bright’s 
disease  in  this  city,  aged  66.  Made  midship¬ 
man  in  1836.  Fought  under  Farragut  at  Fort 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  at  the  capture  of  I 


New  Orleans,  and  at  the  first  attack 
on  Vicksburg  in  1862 . 


News  lrom  the  Levant. 

From  the  far  east  comes  the  cheering  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  revitalizing  agent,  the  Compound  Oxygen, 
manufactured  by  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
No.  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  331 
Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

“Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  to  my  address 
two  bottles  of  the  Compound  Oxygen.  I  think 
that  I  am  benefited  by  the  Compouud  Oxygen. 
Mrs.  Farnsworth,  of  Ceserea,  Ancient  Cappo- 
docoa,  and  Mrs.  Riggs  of  Antioch,  near  Aleppo 
are  also  sure  that  they  have  been  benefited. 
Please  send  as  soon  as  possible.  J.  G.  Bliss 

“Levant  Agency,  Bible  House,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Feb.  8,  1887.” 

For  futher  information  direct  as  above  for 
their  interesting  brochure,  which  will  be  sent 
free  by  mail. — Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  November,  17,  1888. 

In  London  a  horrible  sensation  overtops  all 
other  topics.  Within  a  circle  whose  diameter 
is  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  White¬ 
chapel,  the  lowest  part  of  the  “East  End”  of 
London,  nine  horrible  murders  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  committed  at  night,  evidently  by  the 
same  fiend,  and  the  police  have  been  unable 
to  discover  absolutely  any  trace  of  him.  In  all 
cases  the  victims  have  been  disreputable 
women  of  the  lowest  class,  and  in  all  cases 
they  have  been  horribly  mutilated,  plainly 
by  a  person  with  some  surgical  skill.  Tbe 
butcher  declared  that  he  would  kill  15 
before  he  stopped.  All  London,  all  Eng¬ 
land  is  excited  to  the  highest  pitch.  Gen. 
Sir  Charles  Warren,  Chief  of  Police,  has  been 
forced  to  resign  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of 
his  force.  Popular  clamor  demands  the 
resignation  of  Mr  Mathews,  Home  Secretary, 
also.  Should  another  of  these  murders  occur 
soon,  and  the  police  fail  to  discover  the 
murderer,  the  Government  may  be  over¬ 
thrown.  The  perpetrator  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  maniac  on  one  point — the  belief 
that  he  has  a  mission  to  punish  the  class  of 

women  who  are  always  his  victims . 

..The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  appointed  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  the  King  of  Sweden 
honorary  Colonels.  This  will  give  two  Kings 

a  chance  to  buy  another' uniform . The 

first  through  express  train  from  Paris  arrived 

at  Constantinople  last  Saturday . Reports 

conflict  as  to  the  fate  of  Stanley  Africanus. 
Some  say  he’s  certainly  dead;  others  insist 
that  he  must  still  be  alive.  It’s  mere  guess¬ 
work.  The  latest  news  from  Central  Africa 
is  that  the  mysterious  white  Pasha  on  the 
Bahr-el  Gazel  has  defeated  a  large  force  sent 
against  him  by  the  Mahdi.  Many  maintain 
that  this  white  Pasha  must  be  Stanley  on  the 
ground  that  it  canuot  be  Emin  Bey,  whose 
relief  was  the  object  of  Stanley’s  expedition, 
and  that  no  other  white  man,  except  Stanley, 
could  be  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  in  that 

section . The  present  Mahdi,  successor 

to  the  slayer  of  Gen.  Gordon,  is  actively 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  troops  left 
in  the  Soudan  by  the  Egyptians  on  the  final 
evacuation  of  the  country  after  Gordon’s 
disaster.  The  other  day  70,000  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  after  a  fierce  battle,  captured  Wadai,  west 
of  Darfour.  If  he  continues  successful  he  will 
doubtless  soon  march  northward  and  attack 
the  English  garrison  stationed  on  the  present 

Southern  Egyptian  frontier  at  Khartoum . 

.  .The  announcement  of  the  death  of  John  M. 
Schleyer,  the  inventer  of  “Volapuk,”  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  Mr.  Schleyer  himself  in  his 
paper,  the  “Volapukt.bled  and  Foreigu  Zeno- 

dik.” . A  college  of  carpentry  for 

women  has  been  started  in  the  old  university 
town  of  Cambridge,  Eng.  It  is  intended  not 
so  much  to  teach  the  trade  as  to  develop 

manual  dexterity  among  women  . 

The  exports  of  diamonds  from  South  Africa 
for  1887  were  3,598.930  carats,  worth  $21,200, 
000,  against  3,135,000  carats,  worth  $17,500,000 

for  the  previous  year - Duke  Maximilian 

of  Bavaria,  who  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  a 
few  days  ago,  is  dead.  He  was  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  the  father  of  the  beautiful  but 
eccentric  Empress  of  Austria . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  November  17,  1888. 

Importers  of  horses  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  current  year  brought  1,343 
English  and  Scotch  horses  into  United  States 
ports,  and  2,456  into  Canadian  ports.  Great 
Britain  further  exported  1,739  horses  to  Bel¬ 
gium.  1,241  to  Holland,  and  1,073  to  France 
in  the  same  period.  The  value  of  these  horses 

is  over  three  million  dollars . There 

are  now  212  trotting  horses  with  records  of 

2:19%  or  better . California  has 

shown  up  five  remarkable  young  pacers  this 
season  in  Yolo  Maid,  2:14;  Adonis,  2:14V; 
Gold  Leaf,  2:15;  Almont  Patchen.  2:15  aud 

Belmont  Boy,  2:15  . The  match-race 

between  the  trotting  stallions  Prince  Wilkes, 
2.14%,  aud  Patron,  2:14%,  came  off  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  on  Wednesday,  October  31,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  crowd.  Prince  Wilkes 
won  in  straight  heats  in  2:15%,  2:20 and  2:18% 

. The  National  Agricultural  Society  of 

Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  has  resolved 
“that,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  stamp  of 
horses,  the  Society  ask  the  Government  to 
place  an  annual  tax  of  $50  or  upwards  on 

stallions  three  years  of  age  or  over . 

The  famous  old  trotting  mare  Lucy  2:18%, 
by  Geo.  M.  Patchen  2:23%,  was  found  dead 
in  the  pasture  at  Fashion  Stud  Farm,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  last  week.  She  was  the  last  of  the 
celebrated  old-timers,  including  Goldsmith 
Maid  2:14,  and  Lady  Tnorn  2:18% . Ex¬ 

ports  of  apples  up  to  November  3,  amounted 
to  454, 254,  barrels  against  250,090  barrels  at 


the  same  date  last  year . Only  16,600 

bushels  of  wheat  in  the  form  of  grain  were 
exported  from  Atlantic  ports  week  before  last, 
while  578,000  bushels,  or  37  times  as  much, 

was  sent  abroad  in  the  form  of  flour . 

Although  the  clover  seed  crop  is  light,  there 
is  said  to  be  plenty  of  clover  seed  on  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  East  The  seed  is  full  and  very 
fine-looking,  being  fully  up  to  the  average. 
The  new  and  old  seed  bring  about  the  same 

prices . Within  a  radius  of  forty  miles 

of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  there  are  more  than 
1,500  fruit  evaporators.  These  evaporators 
give  employment  during  the  Autumn  and 
Winter  to  about  30.000  hands,  whose  wages 
average  from  $5  to  $12  a  week.  Last  season 
the  production  of  these  evaporators 
was  about  300,000,000  pounds,  worth  at 

first  cost  about  $2,000,000  . 

Australia  is  building  a  fence  of  wire  netting 
8.000  miles  long  to  keep  jack  rabbits  out  of 

Queensland . The  exports  of  live 

stock  and  dressed  meats  from  Boston  for  the 
English  markets  last  week  were  587  live  cattle 

and  4.120  quarters  of  beef . American 

cattle  are  now  bringing  10  cents  per  pound 

abroad,  estimated  dressed  weight. . 

A  Nevada  man  raised  a  potato  this  seasou 
so  large  that  when  he  sent  it  to  a  friend  by 
mail,  he  had  to  pay  fifty  cents  postage  on  it. 
Another  Nevada  man  shows  three  potatoes 
which  respectively  weigh  nine,  six  and  five 

pounds .  The  average  weight  of  hogs 

received  at  Chicago  last  month  was  four 
pounds  heavier  than  in  October  of  last  year 
and  five  pounds  heavier  than  two  years  ago.. 

. The  Nova  Scotia  crop  reports  say  the 

yields  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  peas  have 
been  a  good  average,  but  all  the  other  crops 
are  below  the  average,  owing  to  unfavorable 


weather . There  have  been  of  late  and 

are  now  very  heavy  importations  of  beaus 
from  Europe . Dr.  Newton,  New  Jersey 


Dairy  Commissioner,  has  discovered  and 
promptly  punished  cases  of  selling  oleomar¬ 
garine  for  butter  in  Perth  Amboy . 

Our  friend  Dr.  Hoskins  has  just  paid  $2,500 
for  a  farm  of  120  acres  near  his  old  home  at 
Newport,  Vt.  The  buildings  alone  are,  he 
says,  worth  two-thirds  of  the  money.  Hither¬ 
to  he  has  had  only  a  12-acre  farm  . 

C.  J.  Jones,  of  Golden  City,  Kan.,  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  and  a  wealthy  rancher,  has 
purchased  Major  Bedson’s  entire  herd  of  tame 
buffaloes  at  VVinnipeg,  Man.,  consisting  of  50 
head,  and  is  conveying  the  animals  to  his 
ranch  in  Kansas,  where  he  has  about  a  dozen 
head.  It  is  said  that  the  Domininn  Govern¬ 
ment  is  offering  big  inducements  to  Mr.  Jones 
if  he  will  resell  tbe  buffaloes  so  as  to  retain  them 

on  their  corral  at  Stony  Mountain . . 

John  B  Dutcher,  of  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  has  just 
paid  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  bull  calf 
in  this  country — $2,500,  for  a  Holstein-Friesian 
six-week-old  twin  son  of  Pieterje  2d . 


In  this,  as  in  every  community,  there  are 
those  who  are  out  of  work,  or  who  are  employ¬ 
ed  at  very  unsatisfactory  wages.  To  any  and 
all  such  we  would  say,  write  to  B.  F.  Johnson 
&Co.,  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  They 
can  show  you  “a  better  way.”  Capital  not 
necessary. — Adv. 


Crops  &  iilariifts. 


Saturday,  November  17,  1888. 

The  November  returns  of  yield  of  corn, 
made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in¬ 
dicate  a  yield  per  acre  quite  as  large  as  that 
of  1885,  and  larger  than  any  other  crop  since 
that  of  1880.  The  aggregate,  grown  on  a 
larger  area,  will  exceed  that  of  any  previous 
American  product,  being  very  close  to  2,000, 
000,000  bushels  or  about  32  bushels  per  capita, 
which  has  been  exceeded  in  several  previous 
years.  The  corn-surplus  States  average  yields 
as  follows:  Ohio  35.2  bushels,  Indiana  35, 
Illinois  36.2,  Iowa  37,  Missouri  31,  Kansas  27, 
Nebraska  36.  These  seven  States  produce 
64  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  crop.  The 
general  average  will  fall  somewhat  under  27 
oushels.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  maize  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  South,  so  tnat  compara¬ 
tively  little  will  be  required  from  the  West. 
The  yields  of  the  Atlantic  States  are  moder¬ 
ate,  seriously  reduced  by  frost  on  the  northern 
border. 

After  three  years  of  low  yields,  potatoes 
give  an  average  of  about  80  bushels  per  acre, 
or  nearly  the  rate  of  yield  of  1879.  The  aver¬ 
ages  of  prominent  potato-growing  S'ates  are 
as  follows:  Maine  110  busbels,  New  York  82, 
Pennsylvania  82,  Omo  80,  Michigan  75,  Indi¬ 
ana  75,  Illinois  80,  Iowa  90,  Mmnesota  95, 
Dakota  80,  Nebraska  80.  The  yield  has  been 
increased  in  the  South.  It  is  high  iu  the 
northern  belt  of  territories.  The  total  pro¬ 
duct  on  the  basis  of  these  averages  is  about 
195,000,000  bushels,  or  61,000,000  more  thau 
the  estimated  product  of  1887. 

The  average  yield  of  buckwheat  is  approxi¬ 
mately  12  bushels  per  acre;  and  the  crop 
nearly  11,000,000  bushels.  The  average  for 
New  York  is  11  bushels,  Pennsylvania  14, 
Michigan  12  5,  Indiana  11.4,  Illinois  12.6, 
Wisconsin  9.5,  Minnesota  11,  Iowa  10  8,  Mis¬ 
souri  10.7,  Kansas  9.5,  Nebraska  11.3. 

Hay  is  a  crop  slightly  above  an  average  in 
yield,  or  1.22  ton  per  acre.  It  has  been  no¬ 
where  seriously  injured  by  drought.  There 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  increase  the  area  in 
the  Bouth,  and  the  yields,  upon  cultivated 
areas  rather  than  natural  meadows,  are  rela¬ 
tively  large. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of  the 
British  grain  trade  during  the  past  week, 
says  the  changeable  weather  has  favored 
wheat  sowing  and  the  planting  of  the  1889 
crop  has  progressed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  the  outlook  favorable  beyond  what  the 


average  seasons  afford  and  conducive  to  an 
increased  area  being  seeded.  There  has  been 
no  feature  in  the  trade  for  old  native  w  heats. 
Sound  samples  of  new  are  three  cents  per 
bushel  dearer.  The  sales  of  the  week  have 
been  59,422  quarters  at  31s  8d  against  57,795 
quarters  at  30s  Cd  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

The  Chief  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Statistics  reports  that  the  total  values  of  the 
exports  of  domestic  breadstuffs  from  the 
United  States  during  the  month  of  October, 
1888,  and  during  the  four  and  10  months  ended 
October  31,  1888,  as  compared  with  similar 
exports  during  the  corresponding  periods  of 
the  preceding  year,  were  as  follows: 

^  ,  ,  1838.  1887. 

October .  $10,855,878  $8,623,314 

Four  months  ended 

October  31 .  43,257,353  53,857,109 

Ten  months  ended 

October  31 .  92,912,831  138,515,938 

Toledo,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  largest  clover 
seed  markets  in  the  country.  Reports  from 
there  say  clover  seed  is  moving  freely,  re¬ 
ceipts  to  date  amounting  to  55,000  bags  against 
35,000  bags  at  the  corresponding  date  last 
year.  The  section  of  the  Buckeye  State  trib¬ 
utary  to  that  market,  has  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  the  production  of  clover  seed 
this  year,  the  crop  having  been  larger  and 
better  than  for  several  years,  while  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  there  has  been  a  compara¬ 
tive  failure.  The  early  receipts  at  Toledo 
were  good,  but  most  of  that  now  arriving 
grades  only  as  No.  2.  There  is  a  large  shortage 
ju  December  “prime,”  which  is  the  speculative 
grade,  and  the  one  taken  by  exporters.  As 
the  crop  abroad  has  been  short  this  year,  there 
has  been  a  large  export  demand.  Shipments 
from  Toledo  alone  to  date  have  reached  60,000 
bags  against  17,000  at  the  same  time  a  year 
ago.  Stocks  there  have  now  been  reduced  to 
10,000  bags— only  half  as  much  as  a  year  ago. 
A  short  time  back  No.  2  seed  was  only  15 
cents  below  “prime, ”  but  owing  to  the  glut,  it 
is  now  a  “drug”  at  25  cents  below.  The  do¬ 
mestic  demand  has  not  yet  begun. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 
Uplands.  and  Gulf. 


Ordinary .  6% 

Strict  Ordinary .  79fc 

Good  Ordinary .  8  7-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  8  15-16 

Low  Middling  .  9k 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9-M 

Middling  . 10 

Good  Middling . 10  5-16 

Strict  Good  Middling..  10  9-16 

Middling  Fair . 10  15-16 

Fair . 11  9-16 


Texas 


7 

7Js 

8  9-16 
8  1-16 
9% 

9J6 

m 

10  7-16 
10  11-16 

11  1-16 
11  11-16 


Gooj  Ordinary . 6  13-16  I  Low  Middling  8  9-1 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7*6  I  Middling . .  97.16 

oultry-Livk-Fow is,  near-by,  per  n>,ll@llj^c:  fowls 
Western,  per  Tb,  lOhi&llJ^c  roosters,  per  lb  6®7e;  tur¬ 
keys,  per  Tb  0<4llc:  ducks,  western,  per  pair,  55®85c- 
geese,  western,  per  pair.  Si  40®1  75:  chickens;  nearbv 
per  lb.  10k®12c  ;  do,  western,  10k®12c. 

Poultry.-Drksskd— Turkeys,  dry  packed,  good  to 
choice,  per  jb,  ll'®i6u.  do  do,  common  to  fair,  8®ioc; 
do,  iced,  dry  picked,  choice,  I0®16c;  do  do  do,  com¬ 
mon,  8®9c  Fowls, western,  dry  packed,  choice,  lOiailc 
do:  nearby,  do  do,  10®13c ;  do,  western,  iced,  dry 
picked,  iU®ilc  ;  do  do  do,  scalded,  low®— c;  do  do 
common,  7®9c;  Squabs,  white,  per  doz,  S3  25®$S  60: 
do,  dark,  do,  $2  U0®$2  25c.  Chickens  Philadelphia, 
leed.euolce,  15«d6c;  do  do  do.  good,  13®Uc;  do,  Jer¬ 
sey,  dry  packed,  choice,  15215c;  do,  nearby,  dry 
packed,  good,  l!®i3e;  do,  western,  do  do,  10..  12c;  do 
do,  Ice j,  good  to  choice,  lk&l^c;  do  do  do,  common 
8@10c.  Ducks,  nearby,  choice,  per  lb,  13®15c;  do  do 
good,  ll@13c;  do  western,  do,  9®llc.  Geese,  do.  do 
7®9c. 

game.— Woodcock,  per  pair,  75c@$l;  Partridges,  ner 
pair  50c® $  1  00;  Wild  Ducks,  Canvas  back,  per  pair 
$2  50@$8  00;  do,  Red  Head,  du,  SI  00® — ;  Grouse,  do! 
<5c®I0O;  Wild  Ducks,  Mallard,  do,  70®75;  do,  Teal  do 
40®50c;  Quail,  per  doz,  $i00®§2  50;  Snipe,  do,  $1  75® 
$2  00;  Plover,  do,  $1  75®$2  00. 

Hops.— state,  new,  best,  25@26c:  do  do,  prime,  22®  23c; 
do,  low  grades,  I9@20c;  do  do,  1887,  best  12®14  ;  do  do 
do,  fair  and  good  lots,  10®12c;  do  do,  common,  i2®13c’ 
do  do .  old,  —  ®— c;  do,  California,  new,  26c3)28c;  do  do,’ 
State,  old,  -®— c;  California,  new,  choice,  24  -26c;  do 
best,  old,  18®14c;  do,  good,  12®— c;  do,  •ommon,9®llc! 

Hay  and  Straw.-  Choice  Timothy,  90@95c  ;  do  good 
do,  75@85c;  do  medium,  b5@i0c  ;  shipping,  60@-c;  do. 
Clover,  mixed,  55®b5c.  straw.— No.  1,  rye,  S0®85c; 
short  do,  55® 60;  oat, 45® 50. 

Beans.— Marrows,  new,  $2  50@— ;  new  mediums, 
choice,  $2  i'5@210.  pea,  $2® — :  red  kidneys,  $2  50m— ; 
white  kidneys,  choice,  —®— ;  foreign,  mediums,  $1  35 
@1  55;  California  Lima,  $3  00@*3  05;  green  peas,  new, 
$1  55. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked 
quoted  at  5®5kc,  and  farmers’  grades  at  4k®4kc 

Chestnuts  quoted  at  $1  75®$>  50  per  bushel 

Hickory  Nuts  quoted  at  $1  50®$ i  75  per  bushel. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

^VEGOTARLKS-Potatoes.-Hong  island,  per  bbl.gl  00® 
$1  70;  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  si  25®$-  ;  State,  per  bbl 
*100 ’$165;  Sweets,  per  bbl,$l  25  2  2  25.  State  Onions' 
Orange  county 'red,  per  bbl,  *1  00®  1  25;  Cabbages,  Long 
Island,  per  loo,  $2  00  a3  00;  Onions,  Connecticut  red 
per  bol.  $1  40@$1  50;  do  do,  white,  per  bbl.  $2  75  ,s*3  25- 
do  do,  yellow,  per  bbl.  $1  60  m-;  do  State,  do,  do  $1  50 
©-• -.’fFSiP6*  “v?810’  Per  bbl>  85®73c.  Cauliflower. 

.  Fbuits.—Krksh.— Apples,  Pippin,  per  bbl.  *1  ocxa 
do,  King,  do,  $1  80®$2  00;  do  Snow,  do,  $1  50@$2 


do.  Baldwin.  *1  00®  1  50;  do.  Greening.  *1  00@$2  00:  do. 
common,  tl  25'«$i  40.  Pears.  Dutchess,  per  bbl,  $4  00 
(9.4  50;  Virgalieu.  per  bbl,  $4  00®S5  00;  do,  Vicar,  do, 
*2  50@-$3  0  >;  do,  Kieffer,  do,  $3  O0®$4  50.  Grapes.  Dela¬ 
ware,  per  lb,  2®7c;  do,  Catawba,  do.  3®4 :  do,  Con¬ 
cord.  2  -4c:  do.Niagara,  4® 7c.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod, 
choice  to  fancy  per  bbl,  $7  00®7  50;  do  do,  fair,  per  bbl, 

$6  00:2$ - :  do  do,  per  crate,  $2  U0®  2  50;  do  dodo, 

rrosted,  do,  $2  50®$S  50 ;  do,  Jersey,  do,  *1  50@S2  15. 
Quinces,  per  bbl,  $o50@*i  25.  Florida  Oranges,  best, 
p  r  box,  $1  75@38  00 ;  do,  good  lots,  $2  50@$2  50;  do 
lemons,  best,  *3  00@3  50;  do  ao,  common,  per  box,  $1  00 
~*,2  50 


Domestic  Dried.— Apples,  evaporated,  new,  choice 
to  fancy,  6$$@8c;  do  do,  old,  5@7c;  dodo,  new,  com¬ 
mon  to  prime,  594@6kc;  do  sliced,  new,  4@5Mc ;  do, 
quarters,  choice,  5@5kc:  do,  coarse  cut,4@4^c.  Cher¬ 
ries,  new,  13@15c.  Raspberries,  new,  20@22kc.  Black¬ 
berries,  5J-6@5^c.  Huckleberries,  12@13c.  Peaches, 
Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  I7@21c;  do  do  do,  un¬ 
peeled,  8®9q>c;  do,  North  Carolina,  sun-dried,  peeled, 
9@12c.  Plums,  7kc. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— pork.— Newmess. 16  00®16 
50  short  clear,  17  00®*18  00.  Extra  Prime  mess.  $15  00: 
prime  do,  $15@15  50,  and  family  mess,  $17  00®18  00. 
Bkkf— India  Mess,  in  tierces,  *18®2?  Extra  Mess,  n 
barrels  $7  500  800;  Packet,  $9  50@$9  75  per  bbl,  and 
*13®$13  50  in  tierces;  Plate.  *9  50®  10  00;  Family  at  $10 
@*10  50.  Hams -$18  00®$14  00,  Winter  packing.  Cut 
Mkat8.—  Quoted  12  lb  average.  Bellies,  94$e  ;  Pickled 
Hams,  9k@10c  :  pickled  Shoulders  9c :  Smoked 


fined  quoted  *8  75  for  Continent.  $10  for  So.  America. 

Boston.— Provisions  firm  and  steady  New  Mess 
Pork,  $16  75@$I7  00;  Old  Mess  Pork,  $16  00@$16  25;  Ex¬ 
tra  Prime,  new,  $15  75®$17  00  Lard,  $9  75@$10  50. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.—  provisions.—  Potatoes  steady; 
Early  Rose,  45®50c  per  bush.;  Burbanks  and  White 
Star  ,  35@43c.  Provisions  were  steady,  in  moderate 
demand.  Beef. — City  r,.mlly,  per  bin  *10  Ou ;  dodo, 
packets,  $9  50;  smoked  beef.  U®12c  ;  beef  hams,  $14  00 
15. Pork.— Mess,  $17  00@$17  50;  do  Prime  Mess,  new,  $16 
50;  do,  family,  $18  00®1S  50:  Hams,  smoked,  per  lb, 
12Rj®lSJ^c  do,  S.  P.,  cured  In  tierces,  llallkc;  do 
dodo,  in  salt,  10kc;  sides,  clear  ribbed. smoked,  lie; 
shoulders,  in  dry  salt  and  fully  cured,  10c  ;  do,  do, 
smoked,  10c;  Shoulders,  pickle  cured,  9kc ;  do  do 
smoked,  10®10kc;  bellies,  in  pickle.  10k®llc  ;  do 
breakfast  bacon,  llk@12kc  Lard.- Steady;  CItv  re¬ 
fined,  10)6;  do  steam,  I0@i0^c;  butchers’  loose,  (M® 
6^c. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.— $14  75,  Lard.-$8  25  per 
100  lbs;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  50;  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed,  $7  37k;  short  clear  sides,  boxed, 
$8  25®$8  37k. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.— A  feeling  of  confidence  pre 
vails  in  all  directions,  and  further  slight  gains  are 
quite  general  Inquiry  continues  very  fair.  Cream¬ 
ery  state  and  Pennsylvania,  fancy,  27®28c;  do,  good 
to  choice,  21fo:25c;  Elgin,  29c;  Western  fancy,  27k  "-28c; 
do,  prime,  24®26c;  do.  fair  to  good,  17®23c.  June,  17® 
21c;  State  dairy  tubs,  good  to  fancy,  21@26c;  fair,  18® 
2)c;  dairy  firkins,  89@22c,  entire  dairies,  good  to  fan- 
co,  20@22kc;  fair,  17-  19c;  Welsh,  prime,  22m24c;  fair 
to  good,  17ta20c;  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  choice, 
22®24c;  do,  good  to  prime,  18  ..die  ;  do,  dairy,  fine,  18@ 
2oc;  do,  good,  14®  16c :  do,  common.  12-  43c;  Western, 
factory,  June  firkins,  13k»l4kc;  do,  June  tubs  13® 
14kc;  do,  firsts,  13«16c;  do,  seconds,  '2kl8c;  do,  dairy 
and  factory  thirds,  12c;  do.  Extras,  18®20c. 

Cheese— State  factory,  fancy,  white,  10k®104£  :  do 
do,  colored,  lO&ffill;  do  do,  fine.  10®  10k :  do  do.  fair 
?nS,,g0,0?’  ohl0'  flat,  prime,  10®10k;  do,  good, 

9(o 9k;  skims,  light,  7*'^°-  J-  — . -  ’ 

lull,  lk®2J4- 

Eggs -Near-by,  fresh,  25®26:  Canadian,  fresh.  24 

®2oc:  do,  ice  house,  28«28kc:  Western,  best,  25® - c- 

do,  ice  house,  20@23ke;  limed,  19@19kc. 

Philadelphia. -Butter  steady.  Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery  extra,  at  -6c;  Western  creamery,  extra  at  16k®  17c, 
P/i77ana  N  ,Y.  creamery,  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
14®15c,  packing  butter,  11®  12c.  Eggs  — Were  firm 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  25c:  Western  firsts.  I8®19kc; 
Cheese-  steady;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream? at 
9®9&c,  Ohio  flats  choice.  8kc;  do.  fair  to  prime,  7k®8c. 

Boston.— Butter  firm;  Western  extra  Creamery,  25® 
26c ;  Eastern  extra  Creamery,  25c.  Cheese  steady. 
Eggs  steady;  Eastern  extras  22c:  Michigan  extras  20k 
@2,c;  W  estern  firsts  at  19c. 

Chicago,  III  -  Butter.- on  the  Produce  Exchange 
to-day  the  butter  market  was  quiet  and  steady;  Eigiu 
creamery  ,  29®29kc  ;  choice  choice  Western,  26@25kc. 
choice  dairy,  I9®22c;  common  to  fair,  14®17c.  Eggs 
firm  at  20®21c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York. — Grain — Wheat. — Ungraded  Winter 
Red,  $0  98J4®1  10k;  No,  2  Red,  $1  10>4®$1  i0k  in  ele¬ 
vator,  *1  Ilk" SI  Ilk  aiioat.  For  November,  $1  10k:  do 
December,  «1  1  Oik® si  Ilk,  closing  at  SI  10  %;  do  Janu 
e,°slng  at  $1 12k;  do  February,  *1  14; 
do  >‘99,  closing  at  $1  17  k;  do  June, 

$1  1.>^®$|  15&,  closing  at  $1  15^.  Rye7— Dull  and 
«<?  lowerrV  Western  quoted  67-  69c,  and  State 

69®it)c.  Corn  -Ungraded  Mixed  at  49k<  50kc;  No.  2 

jxed  at  49&®50c  in  store  and  elevator,  *50  5ckc 
iwJr  U,u7? ? ov,el”ber'  closing  nominal;  ao  Decem¬ 
ber,  49k'n  5<  kc.  closing  at  5oc;  do  January,  49ka49)sc, 
closing  at  49kc;  do  Slay,  48k'948kc,  closing  at  48kc. 

do  Wb*te,  33k"33kc;  No.  2,  31k@ 
319kc;  do  W  hlte,  34k  :  No.  1  White,  40c  ;  Mixed  Wes¬ 
tern,  80@32c;  White  do,  S3@40c;  No.  2  Novembar,  clos¬ 
ing  at  31  kc ;  do  December.  3lk@32c,  closing  at  Site- 
do  January,  32k@38c,  closing  at  82%c;  do  Slav,  35^® 
•^e,  closing  at  85kc;  do  White  December,  85(a 35kc 
N  3  White  December,  44  41-l6c,  Feed.— Quiet  and 

fhSXUu7tln’  ^ ^b®75c;  80  lb,  77k  85c;  100 
lb,  90@97kc;  Sharps,  $i  02k@$i  12k;  Rye  Feed,  85®90c. 

PHiLADELPHtA,  Pa.-  WiiEAT-Ungraded  White  in 
special  bin  in  20th  st.  elevator  109c;  UnKraded  Long- 
berry  Red  do  114c;  No,  2  Red  for  November  lu8«.103kc; 
do  December  109k®110c;  do  January  lllk®U2c.  do 
February  11349® lUc.  Rye  In  fair  demand  and  steady 
w.  6KCvP.er  bVsh’  for  No-  2  Pennsylvania.  Coru-No.3 
High  Mixed  in  20-st.  elevator  50c;  No.  2  Mixed  in  20th- 

Nn fc!-Uyf,l?La^lerva!!!.lefc^  'rack  51@51ke; 


01 1 7  r  J  ill  143  U  IlKLclClCQ 

White  81k® 32c;  No  3  Vvhite  80c;  No.  2  White  83c- 
futures  were  quiet  but  stronger;  No.  2  White  for  No¬ 
vember  F2k(o38c;  do  for  December  33k®34c;  do  for 
Jauuary  34>a@84J9c:  do  February  34k®35kc. 

m^U!c^go.’  lu,8,vTCash  quotations  were  as  follows: 
No-  2  Sp/tDK  Wheal.  $1  12k  Si  12kc.;  No.  8  Spring 
?fi0-2«ed>.  St  12M®$1  2kc.  No.  2  Corn 
41c.  No.  2  Oats.  26c.  No.  2  Rye  55c.  No.  2  Barley  nomi- 
?40®43°’  lilaxSeed  at  *152-  Prime  Timothy  Seed 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Nov.,  17,  1888. 

thus  far  this  week  94  head. 
Good  Cows  in  light  supply  and  firm,  selling  at  $45®$50 

terFa?r  tir?ng$^0teIio'  ^  bl«ber  Azures.  Inferior 

Calves.— Grassers  (few  Fed  Calves).  268  lb  averagp 
a®  f2  P®r  1(W  lt>;  Western  Calves,  .94  lb,  at  Si/sTk’ 
^?’o3,en^Da^,83  Yeals,  157  lb,  at  $8;  Grassers,  217  lb* 

v’ait$.8i7dP.’  175  lb’  ac  *8  50;  brass’ 
ers,  190  lb,  at  $2  50;  Veals,  123  lb,  at  $7  50;  do,  165  lb,  at 

ih  b’  at  75i  do-  lb>  a®  SO;  Veals, 

$8;  do.ai80$li  at  $7^’  273  lb'  at  601  Vea‘fi'  lb0  lb’  a® 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. — State  Lambs.  53  lb  average,  at 
*b,t>er  *b  d°.  at  $6  35;  do,  69  -b,  at  $6  70;  do, 

<0  Id  iit  Sb  ib  do.  74  1  h  11  r.  oiv  v nrfVmpn  —  ,1.^ 


T y c  ?  rz;  *-*»^*^  iui  iu,  at.  »4;  ao, 

,at  Lambs.  55  lb,  at  *6;  do,  65  lb  at 

,3;  do’  ^bi  a®  Pennsylvania 
Sheep,  .5  lb,  at  $3  25:  Territory  do.  92  lb.  at  $4  75; 
Le^U8?lvali  a i"alolb?  (cnJls),  46  lb,  at  $4  75;  Co,  661b,  at 
Is  so*  8s>b.  at  $6  87k;  State  Sheep,  72  lb,  at 

§3  50,  ao,  93  lb,  at  i3  *5;  do,  91  lb.  at  #4;  do.  85  lb  at 
l^5,'’)9blo  d°'  96  lb  at $5;  State  Lambs.  6^  lb,  at  $6  62k; 
at  Canad8  d0-  89  lb-  at  $7  10;  do,  92  lb, 

a^  8ta®?  lbeeP>  85  lb.  at  $4  75;  State  Lambs,  67  lb, 
at  $6  60;  state  Sheep,  87  ib,  at  $8  87^9;  do,  89  lb,  at  $3  50- 


do,  116  lb,  at  *4  25;  do,  91  lb,  at  $4  35;  State  Lambs,  58 
lb,  at  $6;  do,  62  lb,  at  $6  25;  do.  73  lb,  at  $6  50;  do,  61  lb, 
at  $6  62k'  do,  70k  lb,  at  SB  75;  do  67  Ib,  at  $6  8?k;  state 
Shtep,  96  lb.  at  $4  25;  State  Lambs,  62  lb,  at  $6  25; 
Western  Sheep,  91  lb,  at  $4  75;  Canada  Lambs,  85  lb  at 
$7  J  "  . .  -  —  -  - 


54  25;  Pennsylvania  Lambs,  61k  lb,  at  $6  50;  State 
Sheen,  103  lb,  at  $4;  Pennsylvania  do,  98  lb,  at  $4  12k: 
do,  107  lb.  at  $4  25;  Pennsylvania  Lambs,  62  lb,  at  $6  7a; 
do,  661b,  at  6  50;  State  do,  69  lb,  at  $6  75;  do,  6lk  lb,  at 
$6  50. 

SALKs.-Jelllffe,  Wright  &  Co.;  12  State  Hogs,  133  lb, 
at  6kc  per  lb;  8  Rough  do,  280  lb,  at  5kc. 

Chicago.— Cattle-Beeves  $  5  00  &  5  50:  Steers  $3  ooa 
4  90.  Stockers  and  Feeders  *2  00  ®  3  40;  Cows,  Bulls 
andMixed  $1  50  a  3  15  ;  Texas  Cattle  1  80  @  8  50; 
Western  Rangers  2  60  @  4  00. 

Hogs— Mixed  $5  25  ®  5  55;  Heavy  $5  20  @  5  50;  Light 
$5  35®  5  60;  Skips  $3  75  @  5  10. 

Sheep.— Natives,  Inferior  to  Prime  $2  50  @  4  40. 
Western  Shorn  $3  25  @3  85;  Texans  Shorn  $2  50  @  3  40; 
Lambs  *3  75  @  5  50. 

St.  Louis.— Cattle— Choice  Heavy  Native  Steers  *5  00 
®  $5  50;  Fair  to  Good  Native  Steers  $4  40  ®  5  00.  Butch¬ 
ers’  Steers.  Medium  to  Choice  $3  40  w  4  45;  Stockers  and 
Feeders.  Fair  to  Good  $2  00  w  3  15;  Rangers,  Corn-fed, 
$3  00  <®  4  10;  Grass-fed  2  00  ®  $8  20. 

Hogs.— Choice  Heavy  and  Butchers’  selections  *5  25 
®  5  35;  Packing,  Medium  to  Prime  $5  10  @5  25  ;  Light 
Grades,  Ordinary  to  Best  $5  10  @  5  20. 

Sheep. -Fair  to  Choice  $3  00  @  4  40. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
November  17,  1888. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  R.— Mrs.  E.  A.  F.— Mrs.  E.  A.  P.-Mrs.'M.  V. 
S.— F.  N  E.— Mrs.  R  L.T.-M.  W.—  Mrs.  E.  E  —  Mrs.  F. 
M.  V.— L.  H.  S..  glad  to  hear  from  yon  again.  We 
want  notes  of  experience.— R.  M.  V.— C.  W  T  — H  H 
B.-Miss  D.  F.-vfrs.  J.  N.  S  — T.  N  —  Miss  Lizzie  A.,' 

nrnml  _ L'  1 1  r>  nr  in  »a  n  ■««-  -r  ’ 


L  H.  H.— A  B.  A.- A.  W.  S.-Miss  F.  J.  D.-V.  D.  R  — M. 
D.  T.— A.  M.  L.— G.  V.  W.,  thanks.-  Miss  A.  B.  A.— Mrs. 
C.  C.  Mrs.  M.  A.  G.-A.  M.  S.  Mrs.  S.  C.M.-E.  E.S.-O. 
J-  P— Mrs  J.  W  T.-B.  M.  V -Mrs  N.  A.  J.-  Mrs.  E.  S. 
— Mrs.  D  L.  B.— Mrs  N.  D.  Me  N.-E.  C.  A.-J.  E.-Mrs. 
M-  V.  S  —  J.  C.  Beaslee,  many  thanks.— A.  M  —Mrs.  E. 
A.  P.— A  B.  S.— S.  J.  E.— J.  A.  W„  thanks  —Mrs.  E.  A. 
F.— R.  L.  K.-Mrs.  A.  A.  R.— G.  A.  H.,  thanks. — F.  A,  E. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  A  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  '279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


ROUGH-COATED  COLLIES. 

Pups  sired  by  our  best  stud  dogs,  full  pedigreed, 
aud  entitled  to  registry.  Prices  Low.  Personaf 
inspection  requested. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Jfcl*  Ins  C..SI 


STEAM  ENGINES. 

Portable,  Agricultural,  Stationary. 

ALSO 

Four-Driver  Traction  Engines 

Manufactured  by 

Wood,  Taber  &  Morse, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Catalogues  .and  Prices  sent  on  application. 


APPLESEEDLINGS. 

I  offer  a  Large  aud  4  hoice  Stock  ol  Apple 
Seedlings  unsurpassed  in  quality.  Also,  Root 
Grafts  and  general  Nursery  Stock.  Price-list  free- 
Address  F.  S.  PHOiNIX,  Nurseryman. 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa, 

Farqahar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills, 

8eml  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta- 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ki- 
ginea  a  specially.  Warranted  equalor 
superiorly 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FARQUIUR  A  SON,  York,  Pa, 

Corn  Shelters,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills.eto. 


>;  1 


Pi 


"Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 

a  B,  FAR0UH1B(  yorkj  pa 


The  “Burlington”  is  the  only  line  running 
sleeping  cars  from  Chicago  to  Denver  without 
change.  It  is  the  only  line  by  which  you  can 
go  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  be  but  one 
night  on  the  road.  It  is  the  picturesque  line 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  It  runs  daily 
“fast  trains”  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
Cheyenne,  and  Denver. 


W 


LANE&BODLEYCO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SAW  MILLS 
AND  ENGINES 

NOW  ISTHE  TIME  TO  BUY.  Send 
for  Circulars.  An  experience  of  TH I RTY 
YEARS  permits  us  to  offer  the  BEST. 

BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

Save  time  and  money  by  using  Holt’s  celebrated 

FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS For  $20 

Larger  Size,  *25.  Single  Forge,  *10. 
Blackfimlths’  Toole,  Hand  DriUg, 

HOLT  MFQ.  C0.J  62  Central  Way  Cleveland, 0, 


FREE  HOMfcS 


At  the  rate  they  nave  been  going  the 
Public  Domains  will  all  bo  gone  In  & 
rears  Now  ia  the  time  to  secure  aa  Rich 
— ^™***^»  Land  as  the  Sun  shines  on  at  $1.26  per 
YV  hat  better  could  be  left  for  Children?  Whcro  these  lands  ares  now  to 
C*1  them,  as  well  as  for  information  about  Homes  or  Employment  in  allbtatM 
and  Terri  tones.  Send  10  Cents  and  receive  the  beautiful  EnTravings  a  Pfctuiw 
taqao  Panorama  of  America.  AUilresa  TiiK  WESTERN'  WORI.D,  Chicago,  HI. 

Hold  Your  June  Butter  for  a  Januar  Price. 


Tt  positively  prevents  Butter  from  ever 
becoming  Kuncul,  and  causes  it  10  retain  its  fresh¬ 
ness,  aroma,  and  flue  flavor  for  months— even  when 
exposed  to  atmospheric  Influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  pap“rs.  Also 
by  Creameries.  Dairymen,  aud  others  throughout  the 
country.  Send  for  Circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

Foot  of  West  11th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Buggies— extension  tops.  Surries,  Buck  Boards, 
Daytons  and  Express  Wagons.  Rond  Carts— 15 

different  styles.  Sleighs— Swells,  Portland  and  other 
styles.  Harness-Oak  Tan  for  $5,  187,  !89,  *11,  and 
over.  Do  you  want  a  Buggy.Wagon,  Road  Cart. 

Sleigh,  or  Harness  at  A  <4  RE  AT 
BARGAIN?  The  first  persoi 
from  any  P.  O.  answering  this  adv.  and  enclos¬ 
ing  6  cts.  in  postage  stamps,  will  get  it.  Write 

Union  Machine  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


WARRANTED 


,  nottobhow 

_ I  down  off" 

the  tower,  and  that  our 
Geared  Wind  Bills 
have  double  the  power 
of  all  other  mills. 
Mfrs.ofTankt.Wind  ' 

Mill  supplies,  and 
the  Celebrated 


CHALLENGE  , 

Feed  Grinders, 
HORSEPOWERS, 
CORN  SHELLERS, 

PUMPS  and 

brass 

CYLINDERS 

bend  for  Catalogue 
and  Price a. 

flood  AGENTS  WANTED. 


ALWAY! 
BUY  the  BES" 

sooa  A  6  K. VI’S  WAMFII  IfvYJlIi XC  U«*r<®orPump.'ni.-  Ml 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  FEFD^’ttV* 

BATAVIA.  KANE  CO^V111^  CO< 


LICHTNINO  WELL-SINK! NO 
w  MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Well-iinking  and  prospecting  tools  seni 
on  trial.  529  ieet  has  been  sunk  iu  8 
hours.  Instructions  for  beginners.  Au 
Encyclopdia  of  tilJO  Engravir<v«  of  well 
k  and  prospectoraY  tools,  pumps, 

V  wind  and  steam  engines.  A  trea- 
i  on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  charges 
"1 5  cts.  each. 

The  American 
WellWorks. 

:  AURORA,  ILLS., 

1  U.  S.  A. 


A  SEARCH  FOR  GOLD. 

The  publishers  °f  OUR  COUNTRY  HOME  the  popular  illustrated  home 
-  and  farm  monthly,  to lntroduco  it  into  new  homes  make  this  liberal 

person  telling  us  the  place  in  the  Bible  where  the  word  gold 
f2Ura  j5B<?5kv^baiiter  and  Verse)  before  Jan.  1st.  1889  will  re- 
®elv®  f  Sohd  Y,o  d  Watch  valued  at  *75.  If  there  be  more  than  one 
correct  ansyvertite  second  will  receive  a  Sol  id  Gold  Watch  valued  at 
Sbo,  the  third  a  Solid  Gold  Chatelaine  Watch  valued  at  S»30,the  four¬ 
th  a  Solid  Gold  Filled  Case  Watch  valued  atSbio.  The  next  20  will 
each  receive  a  Beautiful  Solid  Gold  Finished  Hunting  Case  Watch  val- 
ued  at  *20  each.  The  next  one  hundred  persons  will  each  receive  a 
Beautiful  Solid  Gold  Half-round  Wedding  Ring  valued  at  S2.50  each. 
T.nclose  ~5c.  (silver  if  you  ean  or  stamps)  with  your  answer  for  which 
we  w  in  send  you  Our  Country  Home  each  month  for  4  months.  This! 
G  reat  Oder  is  made  to  introduce  the  paper  into  new  homes.  Satisfac- 

W«nU»«  - -  fail  to  enclose  g5centl;l 

■  City.  N.  Y, 


. .  — ^  jlxiuuc  vo  mirouuce  me  paper 

tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Mention  this  paper,  and  don’t 
A<ldress PUBLISHEKS) OUR  COUNTRY  HOME.  New  York 


THE  BOBAL  WEW-Y©BK1R 


Cmax. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law .” 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  FENCES. 

The  laws  relating  to  fences  vary  more  or 
less  in  the  different  States,  and  even  the 
briefest  abstract  of  them  all  would  cover  far 
more  space  than  can  be  spared  here.  In 
several  States  new  fence  laws  are  made  or  old 
ones  amended  every  year,  so  that  it  is  almost 
impracticable  to  keep  track  of  all  the  laws  on 
the  subject  in  the  whole  37  States,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  eight  Territories.  Some  points 
of  general  interest  or  application  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  mentioned. 

By  the  “  common  law  ”  of  England  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fences,  which  was  formerly  adopted  in 
most  of  the  old  American  States,  no  person 
was  bound  to  fence  his  land  from  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  adjoining  fields  unless  by  force  of  pre¬ 
scription;  that  is,  at  least  20  years’  usage; 
but  every  person  was  bound  to  keep  his  cat¬ 
tle  within  his  own  land  at  his  peril.  There¬ 
fore  if  the  owner  neglected  to  confine  his 
stock  upon  his  own  land,  he  was  answerable 
for  any  trespass  they  might  commit,  even 
though  they  entered  from  the  land  of  a  third 
person  or  from  the  highway,  and  for  any  in¬ 
jury  they  might  sustain  by  going  on  the  land 
of  another  he  was  precluded  from  recovering 
damages.  In  States  where  this  law  had  not 
been  adopted  the  owner  of  animals  was  un¬ 
der  no  obligation  to  fence  them  in,  and  they 
could  wander  over  any  unfenced  land  as  if  it 
were  common,  and  the  occupant  of  the  land 
had  to  keep  them  out  at  his  peril.  Nowadays 
the  legal  obligations  of  the  owners  of  land  to 
make  and  maintain  partition  and  roadside 
fences,  where  no  prescription  or  agreement 
exists,  rest  entirely  on  the  laws  made  in  the 
different  States. 

When  the  laws  of  a  State  require  two  par¬ 
ties  having  adjoining  lands  to  put  up  a 
division  fence,  each  must  make  and  maintain 
a  just  and  equal  portion  of  the  same  or  pay 
for  making  and  maintaining  it.  Certain 
local  officers,  usually  called  “fence  viewers,” 
or  the  assessors  or  commissioners  of  highways 
in  each  town,  acting  as  “fence  viewers,”  are 
empowered  to  decide  the  share  of  the  expense 
of  the  fences  each  party  must  bear  and  the 
damage  to  the  injured  party  from  neglect  to 
fence  or  repair  when  required  to  do  so.  If 
through  flood  or  any  other  cause  the  division 
fence  has  been  broken  down,  removed  or  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  person  bound  to  make  or  repair 
such  fence  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  make  or 
repair  the  same  within  ten  days  after  a  writ¬ 
ten  notice  shall  have  been  served  on  him,  and 
if  he  then  fails  or  refuses  to  make  or  repair, 
the  other  party  can  do  the  work  and  recover 
expenses  and  the  costs  of  the  suit  from  the 
party  so  neglecting  or  refusing.  The  time 
within  which  the  fence  must  be  built  can, 
however,  be  extended  to  30  days  in  some  of 
the  States  by  the  “fence  viewers;  while  in 
some  of  the  States  as  much  as  double  the  cost  of 
the  work  can  be  recovered, with  heavy  interest. 

Boundary  fences  are  agricultural  “fixtures,” 
being  in  their  nature  real  estate,  and  they 
pass,  by  deed,  with  the  land,  without  being 
expressed  or  designated  as  part  of  the  thing 
granted.  A  tenant,  whether  for  life  or  for 
years,  may  cut  timber  trees  for  the  necessary 
repairs  of  the  fences  already  existing  on  the 
farm,  even  though  he  has  agreed  to  make  re¬ 
pairs  at  his  own  expense;  but  he  cannot  do  so 
to  build  additions  to  those  already  constructed 
when  he  came  into  possession.  Boundary 
fences  must  be  built  on  the  line.  If  for  any 
reason  it  is  impracticable  or  unreasonably  ex¬ 
pensive  to  fence  on  the  true  boundary  line,  the 
“fence-viewers”  are  required,  after  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  impediment,  and  due  notice  to  the 
parties  interested,  to  decide  where  it  is  to  be 
built.  An  agreement  to  maintain  a  bound¬ 
ary  or  division  fence  is  irrevocable,  except  by 
mutual  consent  or  in  some  way  provided  by 
statute.  If  a  person  neglects  to  maintain  his 
snare  of  the  fence  and  his  own  animals  are  on 
that  account  injured,  or  if  he  sustains  loss  by 
the  entry  upon  his  land  of  animals  belonging 
to  others,  he  has  no  remedy.  If  his  animals 
stray  upon  another’s  land  through  a  defective 
fence  or  because  there  is  no  fence  where  the 
law  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fence 
by  him,  he  is  liable  as  a  trespasser.  A  cov¬ 
enant  to  erect  and  keep  a  fence  in  repair  is 
one  that  runs  with  the  land  and  is  binding  on 
the  successors  and  assigns  of  the  covenantor. 

Tbe  occupant  of  the  laud,  and  not  the 
owner,  is  the  person  who  is  bound  to  keep 
fences  in  repair,  and  he  is  entitled  to  such  use 
and  occupation  of  the  adjoining  land  as  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  duty.  No  one  is 
bound  to  keep  up  fences  between  adjoining 
lands  of  which  he  is  the  owner.  When  ani¬ 
mals  break  through  a  sufficient  fence  their 
pwners  are  liable  for  damages  consequent  on 


tbe  trespass.  If  any  person  who  shall  have 
made  his  portion  of  a  division  fence  desires  to 
remove  it  and  suffer  the  lands  to  lie  open,  that 
is  “nrcommon,”  he  may  do  so  (provided  such 
lands  are  not  cleared  or  improved)  at  any 
time  before  the  first  of  November  in  one  year 
and  the  first  day  of  the  April  following:  but 
at  no  other  time.  Then  he  must  give  ten 
days’  notice  to  the  occupant  of  the  adjoining 
land  of  his  intention  to  apply  to  the  “fence 
viewers”  of  the  town  for  permission  to  remove 
the  fence.  If  the  fence  viewers  refuse  per¬ 
mission,  and  he,  notwithstanding,  removes  the 
fence,  he  renders  himself  liable  for  all  dam¬ 
ages  which  may  result  to  the  other  party  from 
such  removal.  No  person  is  bound  to  fence 
any  part  of  his  land  which  is  open  to  general 
use  or  is  “in  common”;  but  if  the  owner  of  the 
adjoining  land  builds  a  partition  fence  along 
the  “open”  land,  and  the  owner  of  the  latter 
afterwards  improves  it,  he  must  pay  for  and 
maintain  half  of  the  fence.  The  character  of  a 
“sufficient,”  or  legal  fence, varies  considerably 
in  the  different  States,  being  determined  by 
the  statutes  of  each. 

The  laws  with  regard  to  highway  fences 
vary  greatly  in  the  different  States.  In  some 
the  provisions  for  statutory  fences  are  very 
stringent;  in  others  a  land-owner  is  not  ob¬ 
liged  to  fence  against  cattle  on  the  highway 
unless  they  are  rightfully  there;  in  others  he 
is  under  no  obligation  to  fence  at  all ;  his  only 
duty  is  to  prevent  his  own  cattle  from  tres¬ 
passing  on  his  neighbor’s  land.  But  if  he 
turns  his  cattle  into  the  highway  to  graze  and 
they  pass  therefrom  into  a  neighbor’s  adjoin¬ 
ing  field,  through  even  an  insufficient  fence  or 
in  the  absence  of  a  fence,  the  neighbor  can 
recover  for  the  trespass,  as  the  cattle  were  not 
lawfully  on  that  part  of  the  highway.  In  the 
absence  of  statutes  on  the  subject  in  any 
State,  the  common-law  rule,  which  does  not 
require  the  owner  to  fence  his  land,  but  yet 
compels  him,  on  his  peril,  to  keep  his  animals 
on  his  own  grounds,  has  an  equal  application 
to  the  owners  of  land  abjoining  public  high¬ 
ways.  As  a  general  rule,  railroad  companies 
are  required  by  statute  to  fence  their  tracks, 
and  are  responsible  for  all  injuries  to  animals, 
whether  by  negligence  or  not,  in  case  of  de' 
fault.  But  where  no  statutes  exist,  and  no 
obligation  is  imposed  by  covenant  or  pre¬ 
scription,  the  common-law  doctrine  applies, 
and  the  company  is  no  more  bound  to  fence 
its  land  than  is  the  individual. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Warming  Water  for  Dairy  Cows.— 

Another  experiment  in  this  line  is  recorded 
in  Bulletin  No.  41  issued  by  Prof.  Johnson  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  The 
experiments  were  conducted  with  great  care 
apparently,  and  the  results  are  clearly  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  bulletin.  The  result  is  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  that  reached  by  Prof.  Porter,  of 
Minnesota.  There  is  little,  if  any,  difference 
in  favor  of  the  warm  water. 

Delaware  College. — Bulletin  No.  1.  gives 
a  history  of  the  experiment  station  connected 
with  this  college,  and  its  objects  and  organ¬ 
ization. 

Report  of  the  Entomologist. — Dr.  C.  V. 
Rileys’  Report  for  the  year  18S7  is  published 
by  itself,  making  a  pamphlet  of  some  20 
pages  It  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Spaying  CATTLE-^That  class  of  agricul¬ 
turist  known  to  our  correspondent  “Jersey- 
man”  as  “city  farmers”  have  of  late  years 
been  strongly  advocating  three  practices  as 
likely  to  greatly  increase  the  profi's  of  the 
farmer.  These  are,  warming  water  for  dairy 
cows,  caponizing  young  roosters  and  spay¬ 
ing  heifers  and  cows.  It  is  easy  for  a  man 
who  knows  nothing  about  it  to  figure  out 
fortunes  in  these  practices.  Careful  experi¬ 
ments  are  showing  that  cattle  when  well 
sheltered  and  warmly  housed  do  best  on  cool 
water.  Caponizing  is  all  well  enough  for 


Catarrh  Cured 

Catarrh  is  a  very  prevalent  disease,  with  dis¬ 
tressing  and  offensive  symptoms.  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  gives  ready  relief  and  speedy  cure,  as  it 
purifies  the  blood  and  tones  up  the  whole  system. 

“  I  suffered  with  catarrh  15  years.  I  took  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  now  I  am  not  troubled  any 
with  catarrh,  and  my  general  health  is  much 
better.”  I.  W.  Lillis,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“I  suffered  with  catarrh  six  or  eight  years; 
tried  many  wonderful  cures,  inhalers,  etc.,  spend¬ 
ing  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  without  benefit. 
I  tried  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved.”  M.  A.  Aubky,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  SI ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100  Doses  One  Dollar. 


T.  NICHOLAS 


This  worid- 

renowned 

magazine  “  for  young 
people  and  their  elders  ’  is  to  have 
a  great  programme  for  the  new  volume  beginning 
with  November,  1888.  The  editor,  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 
calls  it  “an  all-around-the-world  year.”  Of  course  the  bulk  of 
the  contents,  as  heretofore,  will  relate  to  American  subjects ;  but 
young  America  is  always  glad  to  learn  what  goes  on  in  the  world 
outside,  and  these  stories  and  descriptive  papers  are  not  of  the 
dry  geographical  order,  and  they  will  be  strikingly  illustrated. 
We  nave  space  here  for  only  a  few  prominent  announcements. 


America. 

“  Little  Saint  Elizabeth,”  by 
Mrs.  Burnett,  author  of  “Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy”;  “The 
Routine  of  the  Republic"; 
“College  Athletics,"  “Ama¬ 
teur  Photography,"  “Boys 
and  the  National  Guard,” 
“The  Girls’  Crusade,”  Indian 
Stories,  School  Stories,  etc. 
“The  Bells  of  St.  Anne,”  a  se¬ 
rial  about  Canada.  South 
American  stories — “A  Rail¬ 
road  in  the  Clouds”;  “In¬ 
dians  of  the  Amazon,”  by  Mrs. 
Frank  R.  Stockton,  etc. 

Europe. 

Life  in  Norway,  by  H.  H. 
Boyesen;  "Holland  and  the 
Dutch,”  bv  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge ;  “  The  Queen's  Navy,” 
by  Lieut.  F.  H.  Smith,  R.  Nq 
“The  Winchester  School”; 
“English  Railway  Trains”; 
“Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
German,  Italian  (art)  and  Rus¬ 
sian  papers,  etc.,  etc. 

Asia. 

Yan  Phou  Lee  writes  of 
“  Boys  and  Girls  in  China,” 


and  there  is  a  description  of 
“Some  of  John  Chinaman’s 
Inventions.”  Mrs.  Holman 
Hunt  describes  “Home  Life 
in  the  East";  papers  on  Siam, 
Japan,  and  other  countries. 

Africa. 

“The  White  Pasha,”  by 
Noah  Brooks,  a  sketch  of 
Henry  M.  Stanley ;  “  How  an 
American  Family  Lived  in 
Egypt";  “Sailor-Boy  Dro- 
mios,”  a  story  of  Alexandria. 

Australia. 

Novel  and  amusing  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  history,  life,  etc. 

The  Arctic  Regions 
and  the  Sea. 

“  How  We  made  the  Farthest 
North,”  by  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely, 
of  the  Greely  Expedition  ;  “A 
Dash  with  Dogs  for  Life  or 
Death,”  by  Lieut.  Schwatka; 
“A  Modern  Middjr” ;’  “A 
Submarine  Ramble,”  etc.,  etc. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  November 
and  December  numbers.  The 
year  begins  with  November; 
subscription  price,  $3.00.  Re¬ 
mit  10  publishers  or  dealers. 


‘  It  is  simply  the  ] 
ideal  young  poo-  ‘ 
'  pic's  magazine, 
and  holds  the  first 
place."—  Boston 
:  Journal. 
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BUCK  HANDLE 

The  BEST  4-blade  Pocket 
Knife  ever  sold  for  the  money. 
Extra  metal,  fine  finish. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  FOR  $1.00 

ALLING&LDDGE 

MADISON, 
INDIANA. 
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.  _  A  Postal  card  sent  to 

AT  us  will  bring  you  an 
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™  \k  of  the  •  wonderful 
|)J  .1  »A  Gladstone  Lamp, 

J  V"  ,/A  \  the  finest  lamp  In  the 

<r  1/  \*r  'mJI  ^  world.  85  candle- 

t  yi  n*  f  V power — a  marvelous 

light  from  ordinary 
oil!  Elegant  designs 
— n  1  c  k  e  1 .  gold  or 
bronze.  Single  lamps,  boxed  and  sent  by  express  to 
your  house  on  receipt  of  wholesale  price. 
Gladstone  Lamp  Co.,  10  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 


Tb«  WITTIEST,  PRETTIEST  JUVENILES 

OUEER  PEOPLE  Palmer  Cox 


(  THopemeut  of  the  Frog  and  the  Mouse.) 
Full  of  the  oddest  pranks,  charming  stories  and 
<u ugli-provoking  illustrations  by  the  Prince  of 
uvenile  artists.  .Selling  immensely.  Critics 
ay  of  it :  “It  sets  my  little  folks  wild  icith  delight. — 
foil.  Clinton  B.  Fisk.  “Don't  tend  me  another  for  I  can't 
t  the  children  to  bed."— R.  H.  Conwell,  D  D.  “Incom- 
mrably  neat  and  elegant." —Hem.  S.  S.  Cox.  “ Fascinal - 
'•g  as  A’.sop  and  Uncle  Remus."— Hon. Howard  Crosby. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  HUBBARD  BROS. 
*  kiladelnliia,  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City. 


iBooks  3  ClsM 

AM  NPW  1  The  ^'ow'nt'r  bookfl.cftch  one  of  which  con- 
HLL  NLVv  1  tains  a  complete  first-class  novel  by  a  celebrated 
author,  are  published  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  many  of  them 
handsomely  illustrated,  and  printed  from  clear,  readable  type 
on  pood  paper:  Maiwa's  Revenge,  by  H.  Rider  Hapgard;  Wall 
Flowers,  by  Marion  Harland  ;  The  Merchant's  Crime,  by  Horatio 
Alger,  Jr.,  Ivan  the  Serf,  bySyivanus  Cobb,  Jr.;  Hesperia ,  by 
M.  T.  Caldor;  The  Misadventures  of  John  Nichouon.  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson;  Two  Kisses,  by  the  author  of“  Dora  Thorne;” 
Bread  Upon  the  Walers,  by  Miss  Mulock  :  Page  Ninety  two,  by 
Mary  Cecil  Hay;  A  Vagabond  Heroine,  by  Mis.  Annie  Kdwards; 
Clouds  and  Sunshine,  by  Charles  Reade;  Caramel  Cottage,  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood  ;  The  Treasure  of  Franchard,  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  The  Dream  Woman,  by  Wilkie  Collins  ;  Ruthvcn's 
Ward,  by  Florence  Marryat  ;  George  Caulfield's  Journey,  by 
Miss  M  K.  liruddon;  Mary  Hardwick's  Rival ,  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood;  A  Tale  of  Three  Lions,  by  H.  Rider  Hapgard  ;  A  Dark 
Inheritance,  by  Mar  y  Cecil  Hay;  My  Sister  Kate,  by  the  author 
of 41  Dora  Thorne;”  A  Woman's  Secret,  by  Clara  Augusta;  The 
Wiztirdof  Granwla ,  by  M.  T.  Caldor;  That  Winter  Night,  by 
Robert  Buchanan  :  Thomycroft  Grange,  bv  Rett  Winwood;  Ruth 
Herrick,  by  William  H.  Bushmill .  The  Red  Cross,  by  M.  T.  Cal¬ 
dor.  We  wil  Isend  any  Four  of  the  above  books  by  mail , post 
paid,  for  1  ti  C’eii t m  ;  any  Ten  for  J&5  Cents  ;  the  entire  num¬ 
ber  (26  books  1  for  50  Ceuta;  the  entire  number  bound  in 
boards,  with  cloth  back,  for  75  Cent**.  Postage  stamps  taken. 
These  are  the  cheapest  books  ever  published;  many  ofthemcost 
25  cents  each  in  anyofthe  other  libraries.  Remember,  each  one 
is  complete.  This  offer  in  made  to  introduce  our  popular  publi¬ 
cations.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Address; 

F.  M,  LUPTON, Publisher, <3B  Murray  St,*  New  York, 


MICHIGAN  FARMS 

AND  TIMBERED  FARMING  LANDS 
In  Central  Micliigun  For  Sale  at  Great 
Bargains. 

Saw-mills,  Flouring  Mills,  Factories,  Stores  and 
Stocks,  Hotels,  etc.,  sold  and  exchanged. 

Keal  Estate  Journal  mailed  free  on  application. 

R.  A.  CLARK  &  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

BARNEY  &.  BERRY  SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NSW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
isith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Obdinart  Advertisements,  per  agate'llne  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 80  cants. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  NewYobkkr  is; 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1- 18 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  #3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04(16Xfr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29K  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

■fttaved  at  the  Pout-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  H. 
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those  who  sell  caponizing  instruments,  or 
those  who  can  afford  to  buy  and  eat  the  ca¬ 
pons.  How  about  spaying  heifers?  Bulletin 
No.  3  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  is 
devoted  to  the  subject.  Prof.  Paul  Paquin, 
State  Veterinarian  of  Missouri  describes  at 
length  some  experiments  conducted  during 
the  past  year.  We  understand  that  Dr. 
G-range,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
has  also  a  series  of  experiments  with  spaying 
cows  under  way.  Spaying,  says  Prof.  Paquin, 
is  performed  for  two  special  purposes,  viz. : 
the  production  of  what  I  will  call  steer  beef 
for  convenience  sake  (and  to  set  the  analogy 
between  it  and  true  steer  meat) ;  and  secondly 
the  long  continuation  of  the  production  of 
milk.”  Prof.  P.  thinks  the  operation  should  be 
systematically  performed  because  the  country 
is  overstocked  with  scrub  cattle.  The  scrub 
bulls  are  castrated  every  year  and  make  good 
beef  and  sell  at  a  good  profit.  But  the  scrub 
heifers  unfortunately,  are  either  bred  or  sold 
for  barely  the  cost  of  raising  them  two  or 
three  years.  In  spaying  heifers  then,  we  may 
accomplish  two  things  of  financial  value  to 
owners  and  thecountry  at  large,  viz.;  dimin¬ 
ish  if  not  end  the  production  of  scrub  cattle 
^thereby  gradually  influencing  the  raising  of 
better  stock),  and,  second,  transform  prac¬ 
tically  valueless  heifers  into  valuable  beasts 
for  market. 

Those  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  perform  the 
operation  are  advised  to  procure  this  bulletin 
where  all  the  various  processes  are  described 
and  illustrated.  It  is  evidently  anything  but 
a  pleasant  business  and  is  not  at  all  liable  to 
become  popular  except  among  owners  of 
large  herds. 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  influence  of 
spaying  on  the  weights  of  the  animals,  four 
heifers  and  two  steers  of  about  the  same 
age  were  fed.  Two  of  the  heifers  were 
spayed.  They  weighed  285  pounds  more  than 
the  other  heifers  aud  40  pounds  less  than  the 
steers.  The  spayed  heifers  sold  at  three  cents 
per  pound,  the  others  at  2%  cents. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 


The  store-keeper  at  our  place  has  found  a 
parrot.  This  bird  evidently  flew  away  from 
his  late  keepers.  He  was  found  perched  on  a 
tree  in  front  of  the  store  one  morning  last 
week.  As  it  was  quite  cold,  the  parrot  was 
pretty  well  numbed  and  chilled  aud  so  the 
boy  had  no  trouble  in  catching  him.  He  was 
brought  in  and  put  in  a  box  by  the  stove 
where  he  could  thaw  out.  After  a  while  he 
shook  his  feathers,  crawled  to  the  top  of  his 
box  and  eyed  his  new  surroundings.  Then  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  croaked: — 

“Farmin’  don’t  pay!” 

This  is  all  we  have  been  able  to  get  out  of 
him  thus  far.  He  must  have  lived  in  a  very 
melancholy  family.  There  are  some  men 
just  like  him.  All  he  can  do  is  to  open  his 
mouth  and  croak : — 

“Farmin’  don’t  pay !  Farmin’  don’t  pay !” 

At  our  club  meeting  last  night  this  parrot 
was  on  deck.  We  think  of  making  him  an 
honorary  member.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
be  expresses  the  sentiments  of  a  good  many 
folks  in  our  neighborhood.  “Farmin’  don’t 
pay!”  Don’t  you  all  know  of  people  who 
croak  just  that  way,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  only  trouble  is  that  they  don’t  know 
enough  to  figure  out  the  true  profits  of  life? 

“Farmin’  don’t  pay  ?” 

The  parrot  croaked  this  out  with  one  eye 
pointed  directly  at  Uncle  Jacob.  That 
worthy  rubbed  his  head  ruefully  as  he  lis¬ 
tened:  “Veil,  veil,  my  friend,”  he  said  at 
last,  “you  says  dot  so  many  times  ofer,  dot  off 
vords  vas  make  somedink  it  vas  shust  so. 
But  shust  Iook  here  vonst.  Farming  vas  oay 
me,  I’ll  ;bate  you.  I  vas  nefer  haf  reached 
fame  und  all  dese  Oder  tings  mit  my  life;  but 
I  vas  find  myself  ven  olt  age  vas  come  along, 
healdy,  happy  und  gontented.  I  looks  back 
mit  my  life  full  off  bease  und  quiet — dere  vas 
no  heart-burnings  und  disappointments  dere. 
I  have  shust  tried  to  do  my  pest,  my  vife  und 
shildrens  dey  vas  lofe  me  shust  like  never  vas. 
I  vas  not  rich  oxcept  mit  dem  kind  off  riches 
dot  money  vas  not  able  to  puy.  Dose  tings 
vas  come  mit  farming.  Dot  vas  what  I  vas 
call  goot  pay.” 

But  the  parrot  only  scratched  his  beak  with 
his  claw  and  croaked  again, 

“Farmin’ don’t  pay !”  small  pica. 


A  Hew  System  of  Photography. 

THE  KODAK  CAMERA 

Loaded  for  100  instantaneous 
pictures.  No  knowledge  ot 
Photography  necessary.  May 
be  used  by  anybody. 


Price  $25.00.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

The  Butman  Dry  Plate  and  film  Co , 

Rocukstkb,  N.  Y. 


Weak,  Nervous  and  Debilitated  Men  and  Women, 


COPIES  FREE. 


AIM  13  ALL  INVALIDS 

.  SEEKING 

Health,  Strength  and  Energy, 

SHOULD 

AVOID  DRUGS,  SECRET  MEDICINES,  ETC, 

AND  SEND  FOR 

“Tie  Review,”  on  “ReiilteiSire)I61h  Resawed.” 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL,  PUBLISHED  FOR  THEIR  BENEFIT. 


It  Treats  on  Health,  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture  and  Medical  Subjects, 


And  is  a  complete  Encyclopaedia  of  information  for  suffering  humanity  afflicted  with  long-standing,  chronic,  nervous,  exhausting  or 
painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears  on  health  and  human  happiness  receives  attention  in  its  pages,  and  the  many  questions 
asked  by  ailing  persons  and  invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  are  answered,  and  valuable  information  is  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  in  need  of  medical  advice.  No  similar  work  has  ever  been  published.  Every  sick  or  ailing  person  should  have  it 

YOUNG  ANI>  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN,  and  others  who  suffer  from  nervous  and  physical  debility,  exhausted  vital¬ 
ity,  premature  decline,  etc.,  are  especially  benefited  by  consulting  its  contents.  Everything  such  sufferers  wish  to  know  is  given  iu 
its  pages.  If  in  need  of  medical  aid  or  counsel,  read  it  before  “doctoring”  or  investing  in  medicines  or  appliances  of  any  description, 
and  you  will  save  time,  money  and  disappointment.  If  using  medicine  or  medical  treatment  of  any  kind,  read  it  and  learn  the  betl 
ter  way. 

THE  REVIEW  exposes  the  frauds  practiced  by  quacks  and  medical  impostors  who  profess  to  “  practice  medicine,”  and  points 
out  the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health,  vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Beware  of  sham  curative  articles  called  Shields,  Generators,  Girdles,  Pads,  Brushes,  Corsets,  Clothing,  Plasters,  etc.,  now 
deceptively  advertised  as  Electric,  Voltaic  or  Magnetic.  These  articles  are  as  entirely  spurious  as  the  advertisements  concerning 
them  are  insidious.  This  can  be  easily  detected  by  a  simple  test  which  is  fully  explained  in  THE  REVIEW. 

Electric  Belts  and  all  curative  appliances  are  treated  upon — all  about  them.  Belts  on 
thirty  days’  trial  (?)  and  other  fallacies  reviewed.  Thousands  of  dollars  saved  nervous  debility 
sufferers  and  others  by  the  advice  given. 

Reader,  are  you  afflicted,  and  wish  to  recover  the  same  degree  of  health,  strength  and 
energy  experienced  in  former  years?  Do  any  of  the  following  symptoms,  or  class  of  symptoms, 
meet  your  diseased  condition  ?  Are  you  suffering  from  bad  health  in  any  of  its  many  forms,  con¬ 
sequent  on  a  lingering  nervous,  chronic,  or  functional  disease?  Do  you  feel  nervous,  debilitated, 
fretful,  timid,  and  lack  the  power  of  will  and  action?  Are  you  subject  to  loss  of  memory,  have 
spells  of  fainting,  fullness  of  blood  in  the  head,  feel  listless,  moping,  unfit  for  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy?  Are  your  kidneys,  stomach,  urinary  organs,  liver  or 
blood  in  a  disordered  condition?  Do  you  suffer  from  rheumatism,  neuralgia  or  other  aches  and 
pains?  Are  you  timid,  nervous  and  forgetful,  with  your  mind  continually  dwelling  on  the  subject? 
Have  you  lost  confidence  in  yourself  and  energy  for  business  pursuits?  Are  you  subject  to  rest¬ 
less  nights,  broken  sleep,  nightmare,  dreams,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  bashfulness,  confusion  of 
ideas,  aversion  to  society,  dizziness  in  the  head,  dimness  of  sight,  pimples  and  blotches  on  the 
face  and  back,  and  other  despondent  symptoms?  There  are  thousands  of  young  men,  middle- 
aged  and  old  who  suffer  from  nervous  and  physical  debility.  There  are  thousands  of  females 
broken  down  in  health  and  spirits,  who  from  false  modesty  or  neglect,  prolong  their  suffering. 

\\  hy  further  neglect  your  health  or  future  happiness,  or  continue  to  be  dosed,  drugged  or  quacked,  when  THE  REVIEW, 
which  costs  you  nothing,  teaches  the  true  and  only  way  to  permanent  health,  strength  and  vigor?  THE  REVIEW,  or  HEALTH 
AND  STRENGTH  REGAINED,  contains  particulars  and  information  worth  thousands  to  suffering  humanity.  THE  REVIEW  is 
now  in  its  tenth  year  of  publication.  Complete  copies  mailed  free.  Address 

Publishers  of  THE  REVIEW,  n&4  Broadway,  New  York. 


“THE  REVIEW  ”  tells 
afflicted  persons  who 
desire  to  treat  tlicir 
own  cases  at  home  hy 
electricity  where  the 
pioneer  and  only  relia¬ 
ble  Electric  Belt  can 
he  had  at  one-lialf  the 
price  usually  charged. 


Now  is  the  time  to  apply,  as  you  may  not  see  this  notice  again.  Send  your  aaaress  on  postal  c'ard  to-day. 


IDEAL  FEED  MILL 

AND  POWER  COMBINED  (IMPROVED). 

Grinds  all  kinds  of  Shelled  Grain  and  Ear  Corn, 
drives  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saws.  Etc.  Lightest 
draft,  strongest  and  best,  fully  warranted.  Send 
for  catalogue  showing  full  line  of  Feed  Mills,  Two 
and  Four-Horse  Powers.  Wood  Saws.  etc.  * 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  Freeport,  Ill. 


“  Entire  Satisfaction.” 

Having  handled  the  Buck-Thorn  Solid  Steel 
Barbed  Fencing  for  over  two  years;  it  affords 
us  pleasure  to  say  it  has  given  our  trade  entire 
satisfaction,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  far¬ 
mers  of  America  as  the  best  barb  fencing  in 
the  market. 

Sam’l  Jackson  &  Co.,  Vienna,  Ill. 

Write  to  the  Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 


9Cords".IO  "5>s 


Runs  Easy 
NO  RACKACHE. 


BY  ONE  MAN.  Greatly  improved.  Also  TOOL 
for  tiling  saws  whereby  those  least  experienced  can¬ 
not  make  a  mistake.  Sent  free  with  machine.  To 
others,  for  common  cross-cut  saws,  by  mall  $2.00.  Hun¬ 
dreds  have  sawed  5  to  S)  COUPS  daily,  Wo  want  all  who 
Turn  wood  and  all  interested  in  the  timber  business  to 
write  for  our  Illustrated  Free  Catalogue.  We  have  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  want,  the  greatest  labor-saver  and  best¬ 
polling  tool  now  on  earth.  First  order  from  your  vicin-. 
itv  seen  res  agency.  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  303 
to  311  So.  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mill*  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to  _  * 

THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

raiKHAVIK,  MASS. ,  U.  I.  A. 


BELLE  CITY 

Feed  &  Ensilage 

CUTTERS. 

All  sizes.  Only  self 
feeder  mads.  Best 
machine 
on  the 
market. 

Send  for 
Catalogue,  also  free 
Book  on  Ensilage. 

Belle  City  Mnfg.  Co., 
Racine,  Wls. 


(Blair  (91 


‘'AND  PREVENT  CHOLERA.  GAPES.  ROUP  L~c 
TR'M.  PACKAGE  nupao  Hd,  SO*  t  U  a*>m 
OuAUnttti  No  Hoir.bug.Egfc  oiiwl  tiiljd  Winter  tSumw 
n.,  REOUlAlt  "« REGUIVOR ASt 000D  NEAGH  fitt'-vA. 

JStEfr»n^22v  B  cuot^. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$6  75. 

RIFLESS2.25 
PISTOLS  W« 


All  Kinds  cheaper  thau 
elsewhere.  Before  yo. 
buy  send  stamp  foi 
Catalogue.  Addrer 


POWELL*  CLEMENT. 

180  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohlot 


THE  NEW 
IMPROVED 

UNI  VIE  R  SLA  1, 1 

HATCHER. 

It  is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  heat  regulator 
and  the  only  moisture 
regulator  In  the  world. 
Batteries,  clocks,  and 
all  complications  a- 
volded.  IINIVER- 
ML  HATCHER. 
CO.,  Elinira,  N  Y. 


PRESSEY’S  BROODER.  SSgfiSX 

Hammonton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shau  Fowls  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free, 

p,  W.  JPRES8EY,  Hammonton,  N.  J, 


AGAIN! 


J 


One  of  the  most  unique,  original  and 
delightful  of  the  Weekly  Newspapers  of 
America,  and  the 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BOTH  ONE  YEAR  FOR 


$2,213! 


Address  the 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


34  Park  Bow,:  New  York. 


700 


«0V  24 


THE  RURAL  MEW-YORKER. 


tymwmm. 


Maude:  *“EtheJ,  dear,  I  have  lots  to  teli 
you.’"  Ethel:  “I  am  all  ears,  darling.” 
Maude:  “Ah  you  admit  it  at  last.” — Town 
Topics. 

Emotional  Customer  (to  photographer): 
“Oh,  dear!  This  picture  makes  me  look  too 
old.”  Photographer :  “But,  my  dear  madam, 
you  will  grow  into  it.' ’--Life. 

“Your  name,  my  child?”  inquired  the 
matron  of  the  poor  little  waif  that  applied  for 
charity.  “  Mary  Haddell.”  “Little  lamb!” 
feelingly  exclaimed  the  tender-hearted  matron. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

We  notice  from  a  perusal  of  the  papers 
that  “the  flat  has  gone  forth”  again  this  year. 
We  are  glad  of  this.  It  would  be  an  awfully 
lonesome  year  in  which  the  fiat  did  not  go 
forthing. — Boston  Transcript. 

A  Young  damsel  sent  25  cents  and  a  post" 
age  stamp  in  reply  to  an  advertisement  that 
appeared  in  a  Boston  paper  of  “How  to  make 
an  impression,”  and  got  for  an  answer.  “Sit 
down  in  a  pan  of  dough.” — Clyde  Times. 

Agent:  “So  you  want  a  pension  eh?”  Ap¬ 
plicant:  “That’s  what  I’m  here  for.”  Agent: 
“You’re  a  healthy-looking  fellow.  What’s 
your  disability?”  Applicant:  “Caught  cold 
in  the  draft  of  1864.” — Burlington  Free  Press. 

Grocer:  “Well,  sonny,  what  can  I  do  for 
you?”  Sonny:  “Me  mudder  sent  me  back  wid 
the  butter  and  wine.  She  sed  she  ordered 
new  butter  an’  old  wine,  an’ she  thinks  you’ve 
got  the  wintages  mixed  up.” — New  York  Sun. 

Conductor  (on  Georgia  railroad):  “Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,  madam,  that  this  child  is  not 
12  years  old”?  Madam  (shortly):  “Well,  she 
wasn’t  when  this  train  started,  but,  land 
alive !  there’s  no  telling  how  old  she  may  be 
now”  1 —  Wichita  Arrow. 

The  man  who  has  a  brand-new  typewriter, 
and  leisure,  and  lots  of  linen-wove  manuscript, 
cannot  help  feeling  that  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  make  a  big  literary  reputation  for  himself, 
f  he  can  only  think  of  something  to  say. 
— Journal  of  Education. 

Small  boy  (to  grocery  clerk):  “Come, 
can’t  you  get  my  things?  I’m  in  an  awful 
hurry!  Mother  wants  them  for  supper!” 
Clerk:  “What  will  you  have,  young  man?’ 
Small  boy:  “A  bar  of  Ivory  soap  and  a 
quart  of  kerosene” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Carper:  “Are  you  making  notes  of  what 
you  will  touch  upon  to-night?”  Wyley  (a 
political  speaker):  “No;  I  am  making  notes 
of  what  I  mustn’t  touch  upon.  The  success¬ 
ful  orator  is  he  who  knows  what  not  to  say, 
and  has  brains  en'ough  not  to  say  it.” — Puck. 

Reginald:  “Papa,  can  I  have  a  piece  of 
mince-pie”?  Papa:  “You  may  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  tell  mamma  that  I  gave  it  to 
you”.  (Pie  is  devoured  in  silence.)  Reginald: 
“Please  can  I  have  some  more”?  Papa 
(sternly):  “No  more,  sir”!  Reginald  ( after  a 
pause):  “If  you  don’t  let  me  I  shall  tell 
mamma”.  He  got  it. — Life. 

Summer  Boarder:  “What’s  that  yellow 
stuff  you  are  feeding  the  chickens?”  Farmer 
“That’s  corn,  mister.  ”  “  What  is  this  in  this 
bin?”  “  That’s  |wheat.  ”  “Humph!  What 
are  these  other  things.  ”  “  Rye,  oats,  barley — 
say,  mister,  what’s  your  business  when  at 
home  in  Chicago?”  “I  am  a  grain  specula¬ 
tor”. — Omaha  World." 

It  Wife:  “John,  I  had  a  fearful  fall  this 
morning.”  Husband:  “How wasthat?”  “I  was 
going  down  ..the  collar  stairway.  ”  “And  I 
suppose  you  slipped  and  fell?”  “Yes.” 
“Well,  you’ll  have  to  be  more  careful.  I  just 
paid  $12  to  have  the  stairway  painted  and  if 
you  keep  on  you’ll  have  it  all  scratched  and 
banged.  ” — Nebraska  State  Journal. 

^Dentist:  “Mr.  Doppenheimer,  you  won’t 
feel  me  pull  the  tooth.  The  gas  will  make 
you  insensible.  You  won’t  know  what’s 
going  on.”  Doppenheimer:  “Ish  dot  so? 
Well,  I  dinks  I  coomes  to-morrer.”  Dentist: 
“But  why  not  let  me  pull  it  to-day?”  Dop¬ 
penheimer:  “Well,  I  don’  yoost  known  how 
much  monish  der  wash  in  my  pocked-book.” 
—Life. 


SETH  I 

COUGH  KIUER 

(u^(QU6HS0(QtDS.| 

^CONsSfotJ  ^ 


I  have  no  hesitation  in  rec¬ 
ommending 

Dr.  Seth  Arnold’s  Cough 
Killer. 

A  few  doses  cured  me  of  a 
cold  and  tickling  in  the 
throat. 

G.  L.  Walker,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 


Druggists,  25c.,  50c.,  and  $1.00. 


IN  THE  WEST. 


She:  “  Do  you  ever  see  a  finer  sun-set  than  that  in  the  East  ?” 
He:  “  The  sun  never  sets  in  the  East.” 


for  Butter  factories  on  the  Cream-Gathering  Plan, 

—OR—  **'  “  '  ' 

PRIVATE  DAIRIES. 

The  Cooley  Creamer  Process 


EXCELS  ALL  OTHER  METHODS. 

SEE  THE  RECORD: 

GOLD  MED  A  Li  ou  Apparatus,  at  Richmond,  Va„  Exposition,  October  and  November,  1888 
GOLD  M  KDALi  on  Product,  at  Richmond.  Va.,  Exposition,  October  and  November,  1388. 

GOLD  MEDAL  on  Product,  at  Bay  Stale  Fair.  Sprli^fleld,  Mass.,  October,  1888. 

(;()],])  MIS  I)  A  Li  on  Product,  Delaware  State  Fair,  at  Dover,  October,  18S8. 

FOUR  FIRST  PREMIUMS  out  of  a  possible  SIX,  at  Buffalo,  N.Y., Exposition,  September,  1883 
FIVE  FI  R?»T  I*  REM  1 1)  IIS  out  of  a  possible  .*»EVEN,  at  Bay  State  Fair,  October,  1888. 

FI  R«*T  PREMIUM  on  Factory  Butter,  at  Maine  State  Fair,  188s. 

FIRST  PREM IUM  on  Factory  Butter,  at  New  Hampshire  State  Grange  Fair,  1888. 

FIRST  PREMIUM  AND  S  WEKPSTAKES.  Vermont  State  Fair,  1888. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  Paris  (France),  Exposition,  1879. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  Paris  (France),  Exposition,  1889;  after  tests  of  six  weeks  at  the  Palace  of  Industry,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  all  leading  systems  In  the  world. 

j.  GOLD  MEDAL  at  Royal  Agricultural  Exhibition,  London,  England,  1879. 

GOLD  MED  A  L  and  Sweepstakes  at  International  Dairy  Fair,  N.  Y.,  1878  and  1879. 
GOLD  MEDA  L,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  1885. 

SILVER  MEDALS  awarded  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  HIGGINS  SALT  S  WEEP*»T A KES  of  $250.  and  the  ASHTON  SALT 
SWEEPSTAKE"*  of  $125.  at  International  Dairy  Fair,  New  York,  1878. 
Remember  that  the  COOLEY  CREAMER  has  a  process  which  no  others 
can  legally  use:  others  Imitate  construction,  but  cannot  use  process. 

Do  not  Pledge  Your  Milk  until  you  have  examined  into  the  Cooley  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Cream  leathering.  It  is  less  labor,  lessexoense  &  pays  better  net  proceeds. 

Full  line  Engines,  Vats.  Churns  and  everything  used  In  Butter  Factories  or 
Private  Dairies.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  before  purchasing  of  others. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SCIENTIFIC GBINDIN0 


MILL 


Send  for  Illustr 
Catalogue.  Adi 


yThe  BEST  MILL  on  EARTH 

\  has  our  SAFETY  BOTTOM  intended  to  prevent  breakage  should 

\ Iron  accidentally  get  into  Mill.  Other  improvement*  adapt  Mill  to  grinding 

]EAR  CORN  with  SHUCKS  on. 

A  great  saving  of  feed  as  well  zz  labor  of  Husking. 

'The  coming  Feed  for  practical,  economical  Feeders. 
'Try  it.  Can  only  be  made  practically  on  the  Scientific 

yhich  also  grinds  any  and  all  other  kinds  of  Grain. 

WE  CUARAWTil  and  better  results 

than  can  be  obtained  with  any  other  Mill. 

1 VA/ET  mi  ADA  MTCE7  the  strongest,  the  simp- 
.WC  tiUAKAIH  I  EiEdest  and  the  cheapest  Mill 
made,  quality  of  work,  life-time  of  plates,  and  other 
parts  considered.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 
Numerous  sizes  for  all  Powers.  All  fully  guaranteed. 

E  THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


H|§PP  jjfA 

ELLY’S  DUPLEX  GRINDING  MILL 

BETTER  than  the  “BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH.” 

For  CORN  and  COB  and  all  kinds  of  CRAIN. 

Sires :  2  to  12  Horse-Power.  Will  grind  from  S  to  50  Bushels  per  hour.  The 
only  Mill  that  grinds  on  both  sides  of  the  Revolving  Burr,  giving  Donble  the 
GRINDING  SURFACE  of  any  other  Mill  made.  Every  Mill  fully 
warranted.  Our  new  Hand  Book  for  Farmers  and  Feeders  sent  Free. 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &,  THRESHER  CO.  Springfield,  O. 

FAYSKGRAPES 

NIAGARA,  EMPIRE  STATE, 

and  first-class  establishment.  Free 


|^ARGES^GROWE| 

GRAPEVINES 
IN  AMERICA. 

EATON,  MOYER  and  all  other.,  new  and  old;  also  small  fruit. 
Lowest  prices,  highest  grading,  warranted_true;  In  every  respect  a  model. 


Illustrated  Catalogue. 


8.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


CANTON  IKON  ROOFING  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 


STSXIXj 


Siding, 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Price 


ROOFING. 

Also 
ng  and 

at.  Roofer’s  Paper,  etc. 
t,  aad  Samples.  Mo^-tv  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  stock, makeprlces 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


TICKS,  SCAB,  MANGE,  all  par¬ 
asitical  troubles,  all  skin  disor¬ 
ders  are  cured  by  THYM0-CRES0L 
(The  Cold-Water  Dip).  Non-poi- 
Bonous ;  safe  in  coldest  weather. 
Colonel  F.  D.  Curtis,  of  Kirby 
Homestead,  says:  “I  have  used  it 
for  some  years,  for  parasites  upon  Hogs,  Cattle  and 
Sheep,  and  I  have  found  it  thoroughly  effectual  and 
satisfactory.”  Imported  only  by 

T.  W.  LAWFORD  &  CO.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sample  by  mail  for  50c.  Mention  this  paper. 


Best  Farm  Boiler 


EVER  MADE 
For  (looking  Feed’ 
lor  stock,  Heating 
Milk  or  Water  in 
Dairies,  Small 
Cheese  Factories  ; 
lor  Bath  -  Rooms, 

Laundries,  Scald-  j 
iug  Hogs,  Etc.  Ad-’ 
dress  J  K.  PUR  I  NTuN  &  CO., 
Dallas  Center.  Iowa. 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings.  Shingles.  Fences,  etc.  Durable 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAMUBL  CABOT,  Some  Manufacturer, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST..  BOSTON 


established  1852. 


JACKHON  BROTHERS, 
SEW  Y02I  ATE  DEATH  TILE  AHD  PIPE  WOEII, 

main omcK.  76  third  avk.,  albany,  n.  y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE 

Over  13  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  Premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


WHITMAN'S* 


EWPATENT 

REBOUND 

PLUH6EB  PERPETUAL 

.Guaranteed  superior 
rtoany  Lever  Press  now 
...  madeffor  Hay,  Straw  and 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 

S?«Jl£l??iot^8V..illnstrated  Catalogue  Free. 

WHITMAN  AGK’L  CO,,  St.  Louis,  JMa 


We  also  make  the  best  Steam 
America. 


Power  Press  In 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP. 

.  IRON  TURBINE  WINDMILL. 
BUCKEYE  WROUGHT. IRON  PUNCHED 
RAIL  FENCE 

BUCKET  E  LAWN  MOWERS. 

Buckeye  hose  reels  and  lawn 

RJr  Itlli  IV 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


THE  PERKINS’ 

WindMill 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made 
Full  instructions  for  erecting' sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 

A  ^  II  A  A.  CO.j 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo., 

118  W.W ATER  St.,  S  RACUSE.N  .Y. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES, 

"Greatest  TuHIeemeiTuiever'  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
tm  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
bbhhb  Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 

3and  .Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 


or  Webster’s  Dlctionar; 
THE  G 
P.  O.  Box  21 


lctionary.  For  full  particulars  address 

EAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

81  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


1  IT  AT  OUI 


The  Best 


Home  Paper 

in  America. 


Send,  your  address  on  a  Postal  Card 
to  tlie  Press  Company,  Limited 
DPliila.,  Penn.,  and  get  a  Sample 
Copy  Free. 


Beautiful  New  Upright  Piano, 
Rosewood  Case,  only  $165.  New 
Organs,  only  $31.  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gains  Ever  Offered.  Est.  28  Years. 
GEM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 
Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


VOL.  XL VII  NO.  2027.  NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  1,  1888. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


tEntered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington  j 


rTIlE  TRUE  THANKSGIVING  SONG.  LET  ALL  SING. 


Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow; 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below; 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  Heavenly  Hosts ; 
Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  ! 


Eternal  are  Thy  blessings,  Lord; 
Eternal  truth  attends  Thy  word ; 
Let  the  Redeemer’s  name  be  sung 
In  every  land,  by  every  tongue  ! 


He  gives  us  home,  health,  friends  and  love: 
Our  mercies  fall  from  God  above: 

Praise  Him,  and  drop  all  fear  away: 

Let  no  dark  sorrow  mar  this  day. 


THE  RUBAI,  NEW-YORKER. 


DEC  1 


■ — 3  NEW  VOLS,— 

Giants  &  Goblins,  $1. 
Wings  &  Stings,  75c. 
Paws  &  Claws,  $ 1 . 


Mailed 

Postage 

Free. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL 

The  BR IG  HTE.ST,  J OLLIEST  J U VENICE 
BOOK S.  Full  of  the  oddest  pranks  and  most 
char  in  in  jrstorieswith  I  uiigh-provokinu  Pictures 
by  the  I’rince  of  Juvenile  artists.  A  (iKEAT 
IlIT!  Over  10,000  Mold.  Critics  say  of  it : 
“It  sets  my  little  folks  in  Id  with  delight — Hon.  Clinton 
B.  Fisk.  “ Don't  send  me  another,  Jot  I  can't  yet  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  bed."—  H.  H.  Con  well,  D.  D.  “A  delightful 
book." — Phila.  Press.  “Incomparably  neat  and  elryant." 
— Hon.  S.  8.  Cox.  “Fascinating  as  -Ksop  and  Uncle 
Remus." —  Hon.  Howard  Crosby.  <• 

Hl'BBAKII  KROS.  Philadelphia.  <!hir,neo.  nr  Kansas  City. 
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ETERSON  S  MAGAZINE 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  of  the  lady’s- 
books,  excelling  all  others  as  a  magazine 
of  literature,  art,  and  fashion. 


IGIIT  original  novelets  will  be  given 
during  1889,  besides  numerous  short 
stories,  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  writers  of  the  day.  Our 
list  of  contributors  is  unequaled. 

HERE  will  be,  in  1889,  14  elegant  steel- 
plates;  large  double-sized  colot ed  fashion- 
plates,  and  handsome  fancy  or  wot  k-table 
patterns,  printed  in  colors,  monthly,  be¬ 
sides  hundreds  of  fine  wood-illustrations. 
* 

VERY  number  will  contain  a  full-size  paper 
dress  pattern,  worth  the  pi  ice  of  the 
number  in  itself,  as  it  will  enable  a  lady 
to  cut  out  her  own  or  her  children’s 
uresses. 

ENOWNED  places  and  people  will  furnish 
subjects  for  handsomely-illustrated  arti¬ 
cles;  these,  with  a  series  of  papers — 
“Talks  by  a  Trained  Nurse” — will  prove 
valuable  features  for  1889. 


TCK-ROOM,  toilette,  cooking,  and  other 
recipes;  articles  on  the  garden,  house- 
furnishing,  and  household  management; 
also  a  mothers’  department,  make  “  Peter¬ 
son'’  invaluable  toetery  woman. 

UR  fashion  department  will  contain  the 
newest  and  most  stylish  designs  in  dress 
for  ladies  and  children,  both  foreveryday 
and  outdoor  wear;  also  the  latest  styles 
in  bonnets  and  hats. 

®0W  is  the  time  to  subscribe  or  to  get  up  a 
club.  Terms,  S'2.00  per  year,  with  great 
reductions  to  clubs  and  elegant  premiums 
for  getting  un  clubs.  Sample  copies  free 
to  those  desiring  to  get  up  clubs. 

PETERSON’S  MAGAZINE, 

30(5  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mention  this  paper. 


<fWide  Awake 

Pocket  Calendar 

MAILEDfREf-TOANYAODflEtf 

5ENT-TMf-PU6LI5AER5— 

D-IpTHROPtOflPANTROiTON* 

■  *  *  o  a  »  M 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


UIICIP  .  PROf.  RICE’S  KK1.I  TEAC1I- 

Hf  UOlIf  INU  SYSTEM.  All  can  learn  music 
77^7  ■  w  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Rapid, 
aLLr  correct.  Established  12  yearn.  Notes, 
TAUCHT.  chords,  accompaniments,  thorough 
bass  laws,  etc.  Stamp  for  Music  Journal.  Circulars 
free.  «.  8.  lilCE  MUSIC  CO„  248  State 8t. , Chicago. 


THEnifiK  SEAMLESS 

FOOT  WARMER 

strong.  Woven  by  hand.  Lined  witl 
wool.  If  your  dealer  has  none,  order  ^ 

Ot  us.  Ladies'  size  JJil  .35.  Men's 
$  1 .60.  Sent  postaid  to 
any  addres.Write  plainly. 

We  advertise  in  the  early 

Winter  only,  but  fill  orders  _ 

II  the  year.  W.  H.  DICK,  Mfr..  Dullsville,  N.Y. 


Ohio  IMPROVED  Chesters 

Warranted  CHOLERA  PROOF. 
EXPRESS  PREPAID.  Wins  1st 
Prizes  in  U.  S.  &  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries.  2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS. 
Send  for  description  &  price  of 
THESE  FAMOUS  HOGS,  ALSO  FOWLS. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO.  CLEVELAND, O. 
Company  sold  973  head  for  breeding  purposes 
Send  for  facts  and  mention  this  paper.} 


(This 


In  1887. 


Poultry  Supplies, 

Such  as  Ground  Beef  Ncrap,  Granulated 
Bone.  <>.  Shell.  Iloue’ Meal.  Animal  Meal, 
etc.  For  pi  ices  and  particulars  send  for  my  Circular, 
hindering  Works  and  Mills,  Worcester.  Mass. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT, 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Regulating.  Hun. 
dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
u  H  to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
ircu-l  II  at  i088  coat  titan  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
are  free|  6c  forlllus  Cata.  GKO.  11. STAHL,  QuIoey.UL 


*|S 


The  Great  Butter  Herd! 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE, 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONUN 
HORSES,  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

The  Lakeside  Herd  oi  Holstein-Friesians  stands  un¬ 
rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  interested 
are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi¬ 
grees  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 
truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 
elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletonian 
150  Cow'S  111  Advanced:Registry.  Stallions,  ot  the  best  trotting  strains.  Registered  Berkshire  and 
Cheshire  Swine.  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  always  mentlon.THE  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AI)AM3  barm  floor 
flUflltl  J  Horse  Power.; 


use  *J  ust  the  thing  every  farmer  wants _ _ _ _ 

who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted 
send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  SMITH  A  W4M>l>Altl>,  Halamazuo.  MicU. 


This  is  the 


QUAKER  CITY 

which  beat  THE  BEST  MILL 


GRINDING 


LL  ON  EARTH  and  the 


BEST  GRINDING  MILL  MADE,  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 

Pair,  September,  1887.  It  sells  readily  where  all  others  Fail  to  satis f y  - 

For  grinding  CORN.  COB  and  SHUCKSand  all  kinds  of  Grain  it  has  noequal 


A.W.STRAUB  Sc  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

TERRITORY  EAST  OF  OHIO. 


LAGONDA  MFG.  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

TERRITORY  WEST  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


OYERS  lL2t  gbist  mill 

Warranted  CAST  STEEL,  GRINDING  PARTS,  CAST  STEEL, 

COB  CR.SI1ER,  and  Sieve  for  Meal. 

REQUIRES  LESS  POWER.  DOES  MORE  WORK, 

and  is  the  MOST  DURABLE  Mill  made.  Is  sold  as  low  ns  ordinary 
Cast  Iron  Mills.  I??~Send  for  catalogue  for  full  information. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO.,  Sixth  &  Germantown  Ave„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  _ 

Also  manufacturers  of  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Feed  Cutters,  &c. 


RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS 


niCHivioisrD,  uxmiAUA. 
CORN  &  COB  CRUSHERS, 
FRENCH  RUHR  MILLS, 

_  PULLEYS,  SHAFTING,  BELTS,  &c. 

ZEVIEIRY  IMIIILiXj  GUAEAUTEED. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICES. 


GRINDING 


BETTER  ?haen  ‘BESTMILLon  EARTH'” 


For  CORN  and  COB  and 

ALL  KINDS  OF  OR  AIN 

The  ONLY  MILL  that  grinds  on 
both  sides  of  the  Revolving  Durr. 
GIVING  DOUBLE  the  GRINDING 
SURFACE  of  any  other  Mill  made. 

Every  Mill  fully  warranted &satisfaction  guaranteed 

OurnswHand  Book  for  Farmers  and  Feeders  sent  Free. 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  CO. 

SFHIWGrFIEX,D,  OHIO. 


HUNTSVILLE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES  \Y:f.Ii,i  Hikes,8 ’w  gr! 

The  largest  nursery  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  world.  955  acres  in  one  body.  Measurement  of 
nursery  rows  71(1  miles.  Exclusively  Wholesale.  We  sell  only  to  Nurserymen.  Deal¬ 
ers  and  Market  Orchardists.  Immense  Stock,  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  l’ears.  Plums, 
Peaches.  Cherries,  Apricots  and  Quinces.  Specialties— Russian  Pears,  including  Besse- 
mianka,  Uakovska,  and  No.  1401;  Lawson.  Kieffer  and  I.e  Conte  Pears;  Russian  Plums  and 
Cherries;  Russian  Apricots;  Japanese  Plums,  including  Kelsey’s  Japan,  Botan  and  Blood: 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Peaches,  including  Pee n  To  and  Honey  and  their  improved  seed¬ 
lings.  Shipments  made  either  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Huntsville.  Ala.  We  can  reter  to 
customers  in  every  state  and  territory.  Prices  very  low.  Write  for  Price  List. 

Address  YV.  F.  IIEIK.ES,  Manager,  Huntsville,  Alabama. 


GRAPE 

Headquarters  and  lowest  rates  for  | 

EMPIRE  STATE  &  NIAGARA 


VINES 


T.  S.  HUBBAED  CO.,  Fredonia,  N. Y. 


All  old  and  new  va>| 
rieties  Git  APES," 

Extra  Qualiiy.War- 
rantedtrue.  A’ so  other 
8MALL  FRUITS. 

Cheap  by  mail.  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue 
Free.  Sole  owners  and 

introducers  of  the  new  _ 

EATON  Black  Grape,  now  first  offered  for  sale. 


tktnKCB  /  c  a  M  fp  -p 


ROLLER  ORGAN 


O^i 

$6. 

_  VSA*- 

£V30s>e 


The  New 

American _ _ 

■A.  is  operated  similar  to  the  finest  French  Music  Boxes  and 
.  '(L,  PLAYS  tiiiO  TUNES,  from  a  waltz  to  a  hymn,  with 

f  VWfc  JjneVfcct  1  line  and  time.  Gives  better  satisfaction  than  a 
vDs*  w$IOO  PARLOR  ORGAN  and  ten  time*  more 
Q/rv  pleasure.  This  Organ  is  the  perfection  of  musical  instru- 
i  O  i  incuts  and  the  grandest  and  most  marvellous  instrument 

I  SKMR&SSACRED  MUSIC,  MARCH¬ 
ES,  WALTZES,  POLKAS,  JIGS.SVK: 

tions,  Popular  Songs,  Church  music,  as  well  asany  organ. 
Nothing  grander  or  combining  so  many  featuies  can 
ibe  found  in  French  or  Swiss  n.l..  AH|U  0 C 
a  Music  Boxes,  costing  $100.  “NC6  UlHY  V O , 
j  i»  BEAUTIFULLY  C  Alt  VE1>  CASES  with'  music, 
Send  for  one.  It  will  fill  you  with  astonishment  and  de¬ 
light.  If  sent  C.O.D.  send  $2.50  when  you  order,  pay 
balance  when  you  get  organ.  Send  P.O.  order,  Registered 
Letter  or  bv  Express.  Send  all  orders  for  this  organ  to 

WORLD  MANUF’G  CO.,  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


“The  SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILL,,” 
manufactured  by  THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO., 
of  Springfield,  O.,  was  awarded  the  high¬ 
est  and  only  medal  on  grinding  mills,  at 
the  Cincinnati  Centennial,  just  closed, 
as  the  following  correspondence  con¬ 
clusively  proves. 

Office  of  THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  I 
Sprinofifj.d,  O.,  Nov.  10,  1888.  J 
E.  O.  ESHELBY,  Secretary, 

Centennial  Exposition,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Dear  Sir  —  One  of  our  competitors  having  pub¬ 
lished  statements  to  the  effect  that  they  received 
an  award  for  the  best  grinding  mill  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  will  you  kindly,  in  the 
interest  of  “Truth,”  inform  us  to  whom  said 
medal  was  given,  and  oblige, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO. 

CENTENNIAL  OF  OHIO  VALLEY  AND  CENTRAL  STATES, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  10th,  1888. 
THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

Gentlemen  Replying  to  yours  of  even  date, 
will  sav,  that  the  ONLY  award  made  on  Grinding 
Mills,  was  to  THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  of  Spring- 
field,  O.  Silver  Medal.  Very  respectfully, 

E.  O.  ESHELBY,  Secretary. 
LEVI  C.  GOODALE,  Chairman  on  R.  J.  &  A. 


JENTIKEL.Y  NEW. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW 


Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
HfGGANUM  M’FG  CORPOR¬ 
ATION »  Higgnniim,  Conn.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

*  ".1tr?!10lJ8esv. 189  anfl  191  Mr  -St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston.  Ityl  “  IBk'.’V 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Twrtable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1 6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  ItO  Liberty  St.  New  York. 


FRUIT  TREES 


^  to  destroy  injurious  insects 
_  is  recommended  by  all  experienced 
_  Horticulturists  and  bv  this  system  only 
can  perfect  fruit  be  secured.  For  full  direc- 
.  ns  and  outfit  for  hand  or  horse  power,  address 
HELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Newtown  Double  Geared,  Level  Tread  Horse  Fcweri. 

new  8  enton  Threshers  and  Clkanj-  ns  are  the  Best 


We  also  manufacture  Self-Dump  Rokts,  Com  Shell 
erg,  I  arm  Rollers,  etc.  Send  forcirculais  and  Price 
Lists.  A.  BLAKER  &  CO.,  Newtown,  Rucks  Co.,  Pa 


Y  hen 

-ERING. 


I  C»"* 


and  e; 
in  stain i 


"fejCTb 


PR EMI U 


name  and  10c. 
Bridgeport,  Ct. 


,  FA  K  M 
^^JflOLD. 

d cr  Ma- 

a  wardc. 

by  t lie  I< arm  I  lcld^^^^^^Vnan;  used 
ts  premium  by  flm-e.a"  agricultural 
>  papers;  in  3  min.  it  will  produce  the  fin¬ 
est  grade  Butter,  the  very  gilt-edged, 
from  fresh  milk  or  cream.  Can  be  work¬ 
ed  with  from  1  pint  up  to  the  largest 
quantity;  clear  profit  80  to  120  per  cent. 
Buttermilk  retains  all  sweetness  for 
coffee,  etc..  Is  also  recommended  by 
greatest  children’s  physicians  as  best 
baby  food  existing  Machine  makes  also 
— -«*"•***“■ —  finest  Ice  ('ream  In  4  min.  Prices 
from  85  50  to  $32;  shipping  in  per  cent,  extra.  Agents 
wanted.  For  circular,  address,  with  stamp,  F.  A. 
FRANK  &  GO.,  Patentees  and  Foie  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  816  East  82d  Street,  New  York. 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

SDes  to  cut  fine  or  coarse,  suit 
able  for  Guttle  or  Sheep t 
turned  by  a  boy ;  will  easily 
cut  two  bushels  a  minute. 

Lowest  in  Price, 

„  .Easiest  Worked, 
Mont  Rapid  &  Durable 
in  Use. 

T  vt 

Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Company. 

Send  for  Circular.  Box75,  Chicopee  Fulls,  Mass 


CALCITE, 

For  POULTRY  and  PIGEONS. 

Send  for  Price-List  and  Samples. 

C.  H.  DEMPWOLF  &  CO., 

York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


VOL.  XLVII.  NO.  2027. 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  1,  1888. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress, 'In  the  Year  18S8,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  Offlcelof  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington.] 


The  Wole’s  National 
Potato  Contest. 


Somethini  to  be  Thankful  For. 


A  HEAL  SUCCESS. 


A  RARE  SUCCESS. 


Womanly  Women  Heartily  Indorse  the 
Good  Project. 


A  Formidab  JJBi:  ^sure  , 

4!  mi?  !B.Mj 

r» 

9  •  t  '  *  •  -4 ' 

The  Indorsem  .it  of~t  ctc.dTeople 

r  SUE  lr  "  r 

of  th'6 'Country. 


Over  $500  in  Souvenirs  Con¬ 
tributed  up  to  Date. 


The  ninth  page  (800)  of  this  issue  will  fully 
explain  the  Rural’s  project  of  inducing  our 
female  readers  to  enter  into  competitive  trials 
for  raising  large  crops  of  potatoes  on  plots 
one-fortieth  of  an  acre  or  more  in  extent, 
they  may  be  of  any  shape  or  of  any  size  only 
so  that  they  be  not  less  than  one-fortieth  of 
an  acre.  A  plot  33  feet  square  would  be  one- 
fortieth  of  an  acre.  The  larger  the  plot,  the 
more  credit  should,  be-  given  to  the  greatest 
yield  produced  at'the  J^Jkt  cost.  The  design 
is  to  offer  so  many  rewards  that  all  who  suc¬ 
ceed  in  producing  creditable  yields,  will  be 
entitled  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  presents  so 
offered.  Ihe  following  is  the  list  of  contribu¬ 
tions,  named  in  the  order  of  their  receipt,  up 
to  this  date  : 

Rural  New- Worker,  $100  in  cash  or 
souvenirs  as  the  committee  may  prefer. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  $25 
worth  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  selected 
from  their  1889  catalogue,  in  five  premiums  of 
$5  each. 

Thorburn  &  Co.,  (New  York)  $25  worth  of 
seeds  (flower  or  vegetable)  from  their  catalogue 
for  1889,  This  may  be  offered  as  one  or  sev¬ 
eral  prizes. 

Chadborn  &  Coldwell  M’f’g.  Co  ,  (New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.)  One  14  inch  New  Model  Lawn- 
Mower. 

Paine,  Diehl  &  Co.,  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) 
One  7>£-pint  Self-pouring  Quadruple,  Silver- 
plate  Tea-pot,  listed  at  $16.50. 


The  White  Mountain  Freezer  Co.  One 
four-quart  White  Mountain  Freezer. 

Bartlett  &  Dow,  (Lowell,  Mass.)  One 
Common-Sense  Milk  Pail. 

Brainerd  &  Armstrong  Co.  (Philadelphia, 
Pa.)  Six  boxes  Assorted  Colors  Embroidery 
Silk,  put  up  one  ounce  in  a  box. 

Frank  Siddall,  (Philadelphia,  Pa.)  One 
box  of  Frank  Siddall’s  Soap,  freight  paid. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  (New  York.) 
$25  collection  of  plants  or  a  $25  collection  of 
seeds  to  be  selected  from  their  1889  catalogue. 

R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.  (Boston,  Mass.) 
$5  worth  of  seeds  (including  the  newest  varie¬ 
ties  of  sweet-peas, asters,  stocks,  diantbus,  etc.) 
to  be  selected  from  their  1889  catalogue. 

Woodason  Bellows  Works,  (Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.)  $30  in  powder  and  spraying  bel¬ 
lows,  viz.,  two  patent  double-cone  bellows,  ex¬ 
tra  size;  two  patent  double-cone  bellows,  reg¬ 
ular  size;  three  single-cone  bellows,  large  size; 
three  single  cone  bellows,  regular  size,  two 
spraying  bellows,  regular  size. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— $10  worth  of  seeds  from  their  1889  cata¬ 
logue. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  Ills.,  $10  collec¬ 
tion  of  flowering  bulbs  selected  from  their 
catalogue  for  1889. 

Benjamin  Hammond,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  $12. 
as  follows;  Two  kegs  of  Hammond’s  Slug 
Shot,  125  pounds  each.  Two  packages  of 
Grape  Dust,  10  pounds  each. 

S.  H.  Parvin’s  Sons,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Six 
of  Moody’s  Taylor  System  of  Dressmaking, 
Price  of  each  $5.00. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society,  $10. 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D.,  Newport,  Vermont, 


$10  in  iron-clad  apple  trees  (his  selection)  in 
threo  premiums. 

Toledo  Blade,  Toledo,  O.,  $5.  in  five  year¬ 
ly  subscriptions. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
College,  $50  in  100  trees  of  valuable  new  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  apricots  and  or¬ 
namental  trees  and  shrubs  suited  to  the  spec¬ 
ial  climate  of  the  prize-takers. 

H.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  Marietta,  Pa.,  $20  as 
follows:  five  Paragon  chestnuts  trees;  five 
“Good”  peach  trees,  50  peach  trees,  assorted 
leading  varieties. 

W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  $10 
worth  of  vegetable  or  flower  seeds  to  be  select¬ 
ed  from  their  1889  catalogue. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S.  Entomologist, 
$5  in  cash . 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Stine,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  N.  Y., 
$5.  as  an  extra  souvenir  to  the  lady  who  raises 
the  largest  crop  by  her  own  personal  cultiva¬ 
tion,  hoeing  and  all  necessary  work. 

O.  P.  Putnam,  Leominster,  Mass.,  $5  in  one 
pair  of  thoroughbred  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
chicks. 

Mrs.  O.  J  Putnam,  $1.  in  one  dozen  bulbs 
of  Freesia  refracta  alba. 

C.  L  Ingersoll,  President  of  the  Colorado 
State  Agricultural  College  $25,  in  ten  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  works  of  Washington  Irving, 
neatly  bound. 

Wilson  Bro’s,  Easton  Pa.,  $5.  in  a  bone 
and  shell  mill. 

F.  M.  Hance,  Elyria,  O.,  $16.  in  one  trio  of 
Black  Cochins  and  one  trio  of  Light  Brahmas. 

John  A.  Salzer,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  $20  iD 
flower  seeds  to  be  selected  from  their  1889 
catalogue. 

William  B.  Reed,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


ABIES  OTSUGA)  CANADENSIS  MACROPHYLLA.  See  Page  795.  Fig.  390 


$25  in  10  collections  of  one  dozen  roses  each 
for  10  souvenirs  to  as  many  ladies. 

Gen.  Wm.  G.  Le  Due,  Hastings,  Minn. 
Contribution  not  as  yet  determined  upon. 

Sec’y.  J.  S.  Woodward,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
$5.  in  cash. 

Theodore  Neff,  Bellaire,  Ohio.  $5.  in 
strawberry  or  raspberry  plants  or  grape  vines, 
as  may  be  selected. 

James  Pyle  &  Sons,  New  York.  $7.50  in 
five  boxes  of  Pearline,  one  dozen  pounds  each, 
to  be  given  as  five  prizes. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  $5.  in  his  two  volumes  entitled  the 
Grasses  of  North  America. 

Mrs.  Jas.  H.  Lampman,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y., 
$5  in  a  choice  between  a  pair  of  Rouen  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks. 

Jones,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  $8  in  one 
Family  Scale  with  a  capacity  of  240  pounds. 


from  the  gftutftl  (ftroumlsL 


POTATO  EXPERIMENTS  CONTINUED 


Shall  the  fertilizer  be  placed  under  or  over 
the  seed  pieces  f  Results  of  the  third 
year's  experience  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 


W  ithout  obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer, 
the  past  season  is  the  third  in  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  find  out  whether  spreading  the 
fertilizer  under  or  over  the  seed-pieces  will 
give  a  larger  crop  of  potatoes. 

The  trenches  were  dug  five  inches  deep  and 
fully  a  foot  wide.  Stockbridge  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  *’  was  spread  under  and  over  the  seed 
pieces,  separated  from  them  in  either  case  by 
an  inch  or  so  of  soil,  at  the  rate  of  880  pounds 
to  the  acre.  Here  is  the  result. 


FERTILIZER 

UNDER. 

No.  51 

per  acre 

359.33  bushels. 

“  3 

it  it 

313  33 

ii 

“  5 

it  1 1 

412  50 

ii 

“  7 

u  tt 

330.00 

ii 

“  9 

it  it 

310.20 

ii 

“  11 

tt  it 

335.50 

ii 

“  13 

it  it 

297.00 

it 

“  15 

it  it 

392.33 

it 

“  17 

ii  ii 

289.66 

it 

“  19 

ii  ii 

289.66 

it 

3,329.51 

Or  at 

the  rate  of  332.95  bushels  to  the  acre. 

FERTILIZER 

OVER. 

No.  2 

per  acre 

359.33  bushels. 

“  4 

ii  ii 

339. 16 

ii 

“  6 

ii  ii 

339.16 

it 

“  8 

it  ii 

322.60 

it 

“  10 

ii  it 

419.&3 

it 

“  12 

it  ii 

322.66 

it 

“  14 

«i  ii 

311.66 

ii 

“  16 

ii  ii 

365. 

ii 

“  18 

ii  it 

354.50 

it 

3133.96 

or,  at  the  rate  of  348.21  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre. 


We  have  here  a  difference  of  over  15  bushels 
per  acre  in  favor  of  placing  the  fertilizer  on 
top.  The  problem  strikes  us  as  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  (and  possi¬ 
bly  others)  have  attempted  its  solution  during 
the  past  season.  Probably  differences  in  soils 
(whether  light  or  heavy)  and  in  the  rainfall 
would  vary  the  results  from  season  to  season . 


♦The  average  of  analyses  of  the  Stockbridge  potato 
fertilizer  is  given  as,  ammonia,  live  per  cent.;  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  10  per  cent.;  potash  6  per  cent. 


t  Siil 


For? 


Think  Over  Your  Blessings. 


Look  on  the  “Bright  Side.” 


PLOW  THE  “DARK  SIDE”  UNDER. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


1.  What  special  farm  or  (jar den  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  particularly  pleasant  and 
profitable  during  the  past  year  ? 

2.  What  operation  has  given  such  results 
that  you  never  will  try  it  again  ? 

3.  Name  a  few  things  your  neighbors  have 
to  be  thankful  for  and  yet  don't  realize :  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  can  see  blessings 
that  your  neighbors  enjoy ,  that  you  can't 
see  at  home  1 


THANKSGIVING. 


PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 


There  is  something  beautiful  and  impres¬ 
sive  in  the  thought  that  once  in  a  year  all  over 
the  country  people  cease  from  the  usual 
work  and  worry  of  life,  and  for  a  day  recount 
their  blessings,  and  in  worshipful  mood,  ex¬ 
press  by  act  if  not  by  word,  their  grateful 
recognition  of  blessings  received.  To  the 
farmer  this  day  is  specially  helpful,  for  now 
he  takes  an  invoice  of  the  year’s  processes, 
gains,  and  experiences,  and  selects  out  such  as 
are  worthy,  for  further  use,  and  throws  aside 
the  valueless.  He  gathers  in  the  wheat  of  his 
farm  experiences,  and  casts  away  the  chaff 
and  weeds.  In  reviewing  my  farm  work  for 
the  year  and  noting  the  results,  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  advances,  and  mistakes.  I  see  that 
which  encourages  and  so  calls  for  repetition, 
and  that  which  is  disappointing,  and  so  is  to 
be  tried  mildly  if  at  all  in  future.  My  farm 
had  been  let  on  shares  for  some  years  before  I 
took  it.  As  a  result,  nearly  all  the  crops  were 
removed,  and  so  the  fields  received  but  a  min¬ 
imum  of  barn-yard  manure.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  fields  had  received  none  at  all  for  years. 
Thus,  while  the  farm  had  been  previously 
very  productive,  I  found  it  much  run  down, 
and  my  crops  of  wheat  were  hardly  up  to  the 
average  of  the  State.  I  knew  what  science 
said,— that  our  fields  were  like  our  bank  ac¬ 
count;  we  must  put  something  in  if  we  would 
have  them  yield  generously  in  return.  I  also 
knew  from  a  wide  acquaintance  with  our 
wisest  Western  farmers,  that  they,  reasoning 
from  their  wide  and  intelligent  experiences, 
recommended  thorough  tillage  and  working 
for  great  quantities  of  barnyard  manure.  I 
remembered,  too,  that  my  father,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  thrifty  farmers  of  our  neigh¬ 
borhood,  never  sold  any  but  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  products  from  the  farm,  husbanding 
carefully  all  the  manure  he  could  secure,  and 
giving  to  each  field  its  proportion. 

Thus  I  at  once  stocked  the  farm  with  good 
cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  all  that  I  thought  it 
could  possibly  carry.  Indeed  I  stocked  so 
heavily  that  I  have  had  to  buy  both  grain 
and  coarse  feed  nearly  every  spring.  Last 
spring,  however,  thanks  to  my  silo,  was  an 
exception.  I  had  considerable  hay  and  some 
grain  left  over.  Of  course,  this  increase  of 
stock  largely  increased  the  manure,  which 
was  drawn  out  each  winter  as  fast  as  made, 
and  put  on  to  the  meadow,  which  was  to  be 
plowed  the  succeeding  spring  for  corn.  Thus 
each  field  gets  its  due  proportion. 


Now  for  results:  Each  year  I  have  increased 
perceptibly  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  wheat, 
until,  this  year,  I  have  about  doubled  the 
average  yield  of  the  State,  which  is  only 
about  15  bushels  per  acre.  Now  I  take  it 
that  this  is  reason  for  thanksgiving.  And  I 
am  led  to  say,  “Tally  one  for  stock  aud  man¬ 
ure.”  With  the  advance  of  wheat  in  price, 
my  receipts  per  acre  are  $30,  which  makes  me 
resolve  to  hold  to  wheat  yet  a  little  longer. 
No  doubt,  our  people  have  raised  too  much 
wheat  in  the  past;  but  a  judicious  rotation 
with  wheat  once  in  five  years,  and  all  the 
stock  the  farm  will  carry,  which  is  no  mean 
herd  if  we  use  the  silo  as  we  should,  satisfies 
me,  and  so  I  am  thankful. 

In  the  above  I  give  the  grain  in  the  past 
year’s  experience.  Now  for  the  tares:  Last 
year  I  put  my  common  field  corn  into  the 
silo.  I  had  heard  that  B.  and  W.  corn  was 
far  more  profitable,  and  so  I  procured  enough 
seed  to  plant  five  acres.  In  the  first  place  the 
seed  did  not  come  up  well,  so  much  had  to  be 
replanted.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  so  late 
that  when  I  had  to  cut  it  for  the  silo  most  of 
the  ears  were  hardly  larger  than  one’s  finger. 
Now  this  absence  of  the  corn  will  surely  re¬ 
duce  the  value  of  the  silage  materially.  Had 
my  foresight  equaled  my  present  hindsight, 
I  think  I  would  have  let  the  big  Southern  corn 
entirely  alone.  But  I  am  thankful  that  I  did 
not  plant  any  more  than  I  did.  Another 
year  I  shall  plant  this  corn  very  sparingly  if 
at  all.  The  uncertainty  of  the  seed,  and  the 
lateness  of  the  corn  in  maturing,  make  it  a 
doubtful  variety,  even  for  the  silo,  in  my 
opinion,  for  this  latitude.  Next  year  I  think 
I  shall  plant  the  largest  dent  I  can  find,  that 
is  sure  to  mature  a  crop  of  corn,  in  an  aver¬ 
age  Michigan  season. 

1  think  my  neighbor  farmers  are  thankful. 
They  are  grateful  that  an  appreciative  Senate 
will  not  remove  the  tariff  on  wool;  that  wheat 
has  advanced  in  price  beyond  the  cost  of  its 
production ;  that  notwithstanding  a  very  dry 


do  enjoy  it  all  the  time.  Shouldn’t  we  be 
thankful  l  Why,  a  short  time  since,  during 
the  hot  weather,  I  visited  a  city  friend  in  his 
business  office.  No  ray  of  sunshine  ever  gets 
in  there.  It  was  hot  and  close.  He  has  ten  .| 
times  the  money  that  1  have:  but  I  pitied 
him,  and  asked  him  to  come  out  and  see  me  a 
day  or  two  and  get  some  pure  air  and  a  little 
of  God’s  blessed  sunshine.  I  pitied  him,  but 
did  not  envy  him  in  the  least.  I  could  not 
live,  it  seems  to  me,  without  a  few  acres  of 
air  aud  sun-hine  and  a  home  that  is  open 
to  these  on  all  sides.  Now,  if  I  was  rich 
enough  to  live  in  one  of  the  grand  mansions 
on  Euclid  Avenue,  in  Cleveland,  with  10  acres 
of  park  and  lawn  around  my  home,  I  could 
stand  the  city;  but  what  chance  in  this  line 
has  the  ordinary  mortal  ?  He  has  to  put  up 
with  a  seven-by-nine-foot  door-yard,  if  he  has 
any  at  all.  He  is  fortunate  if  he  cau  have 
any  windows  on  the  sides  of  his  house.  As 
for  any  beauties  of  Nature  around  his  home, 
they  are  simply  out  of  the  question.  But  any 
fanner  cau  have  plenty  of  green  grass  about 
his  home,  and  that  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
beauty  of  the  far-famed  Euclid  Avenue.  His 
fields  of  clover  and  wheat  and  grass  cau  be 
kept  so  nicely  as  to  look  like  great  lawns.  He 
can  have  a  beautiful  home  aud  surroundings, 
such  as  the  great  mass  of  city  people  long  for, 
but  cannot  obtain.  Ought  we  not  to  do  all 
we  can  to  make  our  homes  beautiful,  aud  to 
be  thankful  that  we  have  elbow-room  enough 
to  do  it  in  ?  How  many  business  men  do  you 
suppose  there  are  in  the  city  who  are  not  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  be 
able  to  have  a  home  in  the  country  ?  Well,  I 
know  a  great  many  are.  We  have  got  there 
ahead  of  them,  but  do  not  half  realize  our 
great  good  luck. 

With  the  pure  air  aud  the  sunshine  of  our 
country  homes  comes  also  better  health. 
With  poor  health  life  is  a  constant  burden. 
Do  we  fully  appreciate  this  fact  ?  And  there 
are  other  causes  why  the  general  health  of 


Several  times,  my  friends,  before  you  say  you 
have  nothing  to  be  thankful  for. 

Summit  County,  Ohio. 


eason  our  crops  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
bove  the  average.  I  doubt  if  anywhere  in 
he  country  a  more  grateful  people  will 
ssemble,  or  refrain  from  their  usual 
abors  on  the  Thanksgiving  of  1888  than 
,re  to  be  found  among  the  farmers  of 
Michigan.  Indeed,  when  we  count  the  best 
•lessing  of  life — a  reasonable  income  through 
lonest  industry — I  believe  there  are  few  peo- 
>le  who  ought  to  be  more  grateful. 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 


THINGS  TO  BE  THANKFUL  FOR. 


T.  B.  TERRY. 


Many  of  my  farmer  friends  are  quite  dis-  < 
)uraged.  Their  income  from  the  farm  is 
>o  small.  Probably  at  Thanksgiving  time 
ley  will  honestly  think  they  haven’t  very 
mch  to  be  thankful  for.  Let  us  see  if  we 
mnot  hunt  up  a  few  things  they  have  not 
lought  about. 

We  ought  to  be  thankful  for  a  right-down 
ood  appetite  that  makes  everything  taste 
ood.  Certainly  one  can  not  half  live  whose 
ppetite  needs  to  be  constantly  coaxed  with 
ainties  which  do  not  taste  half  as  good  to 
im  as  the  plain  meat  and  potatoes,  bread 
nd  butter  aud  milk  of  the  hard-working 
irmer  do  to  him.  Many  a  time  has  the 
writer  sat  down  to  the  table  with  friends  in 
ae  city,  when,  honestly,  all  that  was  eaten 
y  half  a  dozen  persons  would  no  more  than 
itisfy  the  appetite  of  a  working  farmer, 
'hese  friends  knew  nothing  about  the  enjoy- 
lent  of  a  hearty  appetite,  such  as  comes  from 
lenty  of  labor  out  in  pure  air.  Why,  they 
ught  to  come  and  see  me  eat  when  I  am  plow- 
og  or  cultivating  or  harrowing.  They  couldn’t 
ratch  long  without  seeing  that  I  had  one  real 
njoyment  that  they  knew  but  little  about. 
Then,  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  able  to  live 
u  pure  air,  free  from  smoke  and  dust.  Do 
iot  all  city  people  look  forward  to  the  time 
yhen  they  can  get  out  into  our  blessed  coun- 
ry  for  awhile  and  enjoy  some  of  this  ?  If 
hey  do  not,  it  is  simply  because  they  are  too 
>oor  to  be  able  to  afford  it,  and  we  can  and 


the  cities  is  not  so  good.  Said  a  noted  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  writer  :  Life  here  is  one  con¬ 

stant  rush  and  strife  to  get  ahead  :  go  home 
and  thank  God  that  you  know  almost  nothing 
about  this,  on  your  quiet  farm,  where  you 
can  work  and  eat  and  sleep  almost  entirely 
free  from  this  terrible  nervous  strain.”  Ah  ! 
friends,  many  of  us  dp  not  know  the  dark  side 
of  other  ways  of  getting  a  living  or  we  would 
never  cease  to  be  thankful  ^that  we  are  far¬ 
mers.  Go  into  any  of  our  large  hotels  and  see 
the  great  mass  of  business  men  rush  in  and 
rush  through  a  meal  in  teu  minutes  and  off  ; 
then  go  with  me  to  the  quiet  farm  house  and 
see  the  family  sit  around  the  table  three  or 
four  times  as  long,  at  least,  and  tell  me  which 
class  enjoy  their  meal  the  most  or  are  the 
least  likely  to  get  dyspepsia. 

Again,  farmers  can  get  away  from  th'eir 
business  now  aud  then,  better,  and  can  have 
more  leisure  in  the  course  of  a  year  than  most 
men  in  other  callings.  I  speak  from  exper¬ 
ience:  22  years  ago,  when  in  business,  I  took 
my  wife  one  Saturday  afternoon  and  went 
away  for  over  Sunday,  to  our  old-time  home, 
leaving  a  competent  foreman  in  charge.  My 
partner,  an  older  man  aud  a  strict  business 
man,  was  absent.  He  got  back  before  I  did  on 
Monday.  I  was  called  into  the  office  on  my 
arrival  and  told  that  if  my  wife  must  go,  to 
hire  a  man  and  send  him  with  her;  but  that 
my  place  was  with  my  business  every  hour, 
Well,  this  man  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
great  firms  of  Northern  Ohio.  He  has  made 
money;  but  I  do  not  want  it  at  the  price  it 
cost.  I  can,  in  my  present  business,  take  my 
wife  half  a  dozen  times  a  year  and  get  away 
for  some  days,  if  I  desire.  The  farmer,  of 
course,  must  attend  to  his  business,  but 
usually  he  need  not  be  tied  up  as  closely  as 
most  other  business  men  are.  I  for  one  am 
thankful  for  this. 

And  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  to  work  un¬ 
der  no  master,  aud  that  there  is  never  any 
lack  of  work,  and  that  if  the  work  is  directed 
with  reasonable  skill  it  brings,  on  the  average, 
I  might  almost  say  always,  sufficient  funds  to 
make  life  enjoyable.  More  than  that  I  do  not 
want  at  the  expense  of  theenjoyment,  Think 


TO  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


Prof.  i.  p.  Roberts. 


“7s  it  well  with  thee ?  Is  it  well  with  the 
child?"— ll  Kings,  *4;  30. 

You  are  this  day  surrounded  by  all  the 
necessary  comforts  of  life  and  numerous 
luxuries,  which,  rightly  used,  minister  to  the 
higher  senses,  give  unalloyed  happiness  and  a 
foretaste  of  the  life  we  may  attain  to,  where 
supremest  beauty  and  joy  are  untarnished  by 
ignorance  and  sin.  As  we  give  thanks  for 
the  many  earthly  blessings  vouchsafed  to  us 
in  this  land  of  peace  and  plenty,  one  blessing 
above  all,  overshadowing  all,  and  without 
which  all  others  are  unattainable  or  compara¬ 
tively  useless,  stands  out  so  distinctly,  so 
grandly,  so  beneficently  that  our  hearts  should 
go  out  with  overflowing  gratitude.  That 
blessing  is  the  means  provided  for  acquiring 
knowledge  tree  or  at  so  small  a  cost  that  the 
humblest  citizen  may,  if  he  will,  have  all  the 
benefits  which  it  confers.  Knowledge!  The 
one  great  thing  that  distinguishes  man  from 
the  brute.  Understanding!  That  which 
gives  man  dominion  and  restores  him  to  his 
God-given  right.  Training!  That  power 
which  enables  us  to  select,  reject,  arrange, 
unite,  and  construct.  Skill!  The  product  of 
repeated  efforts,  gives  power  to  create  beauty 
and  to  attain  the  most  perfect  economic  re¬ 
sults.  The  means  provided  in  this  land  for 
acquiring  all  kinds  and  classes  of  information 
are  ample,  varied,  and  accessible,  and  so  com¬ 
mon  that  we  do  not  always  avail  ourselves  of 
them  or  give  thanks  for  them.  This  great 
blessing  is  the  result  of  long  and  painful 
efforts,  heroic  deeds,  and  sacrifices  so  grand 
that  one  wonders  at  times  if  we  are  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  our  ancestors,  who  bequeathed  to  us 
so  great  a  heritage. 

Is  it  well  with  thee  this  Thanksgiving  Day  ? 
Yes,  the  early  and  the  later  rains  have  de¬ 
scended,  seed  time  and  harvest  have  come  aud 
gone,  and  the  farmer’s  table  is  loaded  with 
the  abundance  of  the  land.  All  efforts  have 
not  been  alike  successful;  but  should  we 
grieve  over  the  abortive  chaff  as  we  winnow 
the  grain,  or  rejoice  and  give  thanks  for  the 
golden  wheat  ? 

Is  it  well  with  thy  children  ?  Are  the  labor 
and  sacrifices  demanded  of  them,  required  for 
their  good  in  order  that  they  may  be  vigor¬ 
ous,  self-reliant,  and  able  to  cope  with  the 
great  problems  of  life;  or  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  a  little  more  wealth  which  may  disap¬ 
pear  in  the  next  generation  for  want  of  self- 
control,  wisdom,  and  training,  without  which 
wealth  becomes  a  greater  calamity  than  pov¬ 
erty  ? 

As  farmers  should  we  not  be  doubly  grate¬ 
ful  for  our  farms  ?  They  are  Nature’s  great 
laboratories  and  schools,  which  if  rightly  used 
give  us  the  opportunity  for  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  education  of  our  children,  broad, 
deep,  and  enduring.  On  the  farm,  in  the 
open  field,  the  future  leaders  of  mankind 
must  acquire  in  youth  that  reverence  for  God 
and  His  works,  that  physical  development  and 
mental  capacity,  which  make  the  highest  and 
grandest  attainments  possible. 

Then  on  this  annual  festival  let  us  give 
thanks  for  our  homesteads,  however  humble 
they  may  be;  because  here  it  is  well  with  the 
child;  here  it  is  well  with  thee.  But  to  be 
thankful  is  not  enough  ;  much  more  is  re- 
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quired  at  our  hands.  Literally  we  inherit  the 
earth,  and  one  day  we  shall  have  to  give  an 
account  of  our  stewardship.  As  much  has 
been  given  to  us;  so  much  will  be  required  of 
us.  All  the  silent  forces  of  Nature,  all  the 
elements  of  inorganic  earth,  all  the  varied 
modes  of  Nature,  all  life  and  activity  work 
harmoniously  together  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  single  ultimate  grand  result,  the 
production  of  God-like  intelligent  beings. 
Shall  we  not,  then,  from  this  time  on  place 
ourselves  in  harmony  with  the  universe  and 
conduct  our  farms  and  all  their  varied  be¬ 
longings  with  a  view  to  a  single  final  purpose 
— the  development  and  training  of  farmers’ 
sons  and  daughters  i 
Tompkins  Co.,  N,  Y, 


CANADIAN  REASONS  FOR  THANKFUL¬ 
NESS. 


A.  HOLLAND. 


Thanksgiving! — For  what?  is  the  question 
nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  in  Eastern  Ontario 
and  Western  Quebec  are  asking  of  themselves; 
for  we  Canadians  also  are  to  have  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor- 
General.  Those  who  are  not  sufficiently 
orthodox  to  be  thankful  for  anything  and 
everything  are  asking,  is  it  because  we  had  a 
late  spring,  asevere  drought  that  stunted  and 
shriveled  vegetation,  destroyed  the  pastures, 
and  starved  the  cattle;  cut- worms  that  ate  our 
early  vegetables;  an  early  frost  that  killed 
the  corn,  destroyed  tender  garden  plants,  and 


time  in  April.  I  don’t  know  how  this  plan  of 
wintering  cabbages  would  work  in  a  more 
variable  winter  climate. 

I  have  built  a  wooden  silo  in  the  corner  of 
my  barn  this  season,  entirely  above  ground, 
and  I  propose  to  let  the  Rural  know  some 
time  in  January  how  a  92-ton  silo,  costing 
only  $150<  preserves  corn  fodder  where  the 
mercury  often  goes  to  30  below  zero  and  stays 
there  for  days  at  a  time.  The  silage  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  inch  boards,  on  top  of  which  is  a 
layer  of  black  muck  four  inches  deep.  On 
that  muck  1  have  stored  4,000  heads  of  celery, 
expecting  that  it  will  keep  until  New  Year’s, 
if  not  marketed  by  that  time. 

Ottawa,  Canada. 


SOME  ILLINOIS  NEIGHBORS. 


the  balance  of  the  feed  did  not  come  until  in 
October,  and  all  was  shipped  from  Boston, 

Mass.,  instead  of - .  Now  there  must  be 

some  fraud  somewhere  as  I  can  get  no  satis¬ 
factory  answer  about  this  delay.  So  I  wrote 
to  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you,  so  I  have  this  day  shipped  you, 
per  Adams  Express,  samples  of  the  feed,  also 
a  sample  of  the  poultry  powder  for  analysis  to 
get  at  the  market  value.  Now  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  fraud,  and  if  so,  what  can  I  do  about 
the  matter  ?  Must  I  pay  the  note,  and  if  so, 
can’t  I  get  the  people  arrested  for  conspiracy?” 

A  circular,  which  was  forwarded  with  the 
letter,  makes  the  usual  vague  claims  of  great 
merit  for  this  feed,  and  presents  the  following 
analysis  by  B.  F.  Davenport,  M.  D.,  Prof., 
of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Pharmacy: 

Water .  13.12 

Oil  and  fats .  6.66 

Soluble  hydrocarbons,  such  as  sugar, 

gum,  starch,  etc . 48.89 

Nitrogenous  substances,  such  as 

albumen,  etc .  13  52 

Woody  fiber .  8.57 

Mineral  Salts . .]  .924 

100.00 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  samples  sent 
showed  them  to  consist,  to  at  least  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  of  bran  and  corn  meal. 
Chemical  analysis  showed  the  materials  to 
have  the  following  composition,  the  average 
composition  of  wheat- bran  being  added  to  the 
table  for  comparison : 


‘•The  Con- 

“Concentrated 

“Wheat 

cent  rated 
Feed.” 

Poultry 
Feed  ” 

Bran.” 

Water . 

.  8.72 

10.52 

12.00 

Ash 

.  11.05 

7.89 

5.60 

Total  Protein. 

.  16  29 

16.33 

16.10 

Crude  Fiber.. 

.  4.32 

4  19 

8  40 

Nitrogen  -  f  r  e 

e 

extract  . 

.  54.75 

56.62 

53.70 

Fat . 

.  4  87 

4.45 

4.20 

100.00 

100.00 

100  00 

The  results  of  chemical  analysis  confirm  the 
indications  given  by  the  appearance  of  the 
samples.  The  composition  does  not  vary 
greatly  from  that  of  wheat  bran.  An  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  bran  of  a  small  proportion  of  corn- 
meal  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  crude  fiber 
and  increase  that  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of 
fodder,  like  gluten  meal,  to  keep  up  the  per¬ 
centage  of  protein,  would  give  a  mixture  hav¬ 
ing  substantially  the  composition  shown 
above.  So  far  as  the  indications  of  chemical 
analysis  go,  this  feed  is  worth  about  as  much 
per  ton  as  wheat  bran. 

It  is  very  evident  that  our  correspondent 
has  been  badly  swindled,  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  behas  any  practicable  remedy.  His 
note  will  probably  turn  up  in  the  hands  of  in¬ 
nocent  third  parties,  and  it  will  have  to  be 
paid,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  suit  against 
the  company  would  offer  him  any  redress,  as 
it. is  quite  probable  that  the  firm  has  by  this 
time  dissolved. 

Uue  of  the  unfortunate  results  accompany¬ 
ing  the  great  benefits  which  have  arisen  from 
the  application  of  science  to  agriculture  in  re¬ 
cent  years  is  exemplified  by  this  case.  Hav¬ 
ing  heard  much  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
a  proper  choice  and  judicious  mixture  of  fod¬ 
ders,  farmers  are  anxious  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  our  increased  knowledge  in  this  direction 
without  putting  themselves  to  the  pains  of  ac 
quiring  the  knowledge  itself.  Hence  there 
have  arisen  divers  prepared  stock  foods,  in 
which  it  is  claimed  that,  by  scientific  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  animal  nutrition,  a  mixture 
has  been  made  which  is  perfectly  adapted  for 
certain  purposes,  and  that  all  the  farmer  has  to 
do  is  to  use  it  according  to  directions.  There 
are  all  grades  of  these  prepared  feeds,  from 
articles  like  the  one  described  above,  evident¬ 
ly  manufactured  simply  for  swindling  pur¬ 
poses,  to  those  which  are  sold  at  a  price  but 
slightly  above  what  the  same  materials  would 
cost  separately. 

The  case  described  above  is,  of  course,  an 
extreme  one, -and  it  would  seem  that  a  little 
reflection  would  convince  any  one  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  pay  such  a  pric6  as  $120.00  per 
ton  for  cattle  feed  or  $666  per  ton  for  poul¬ 
try  feed.  The  case  is  not  so  plain,  however, 
with  some  of  the  articles  now  offered  in  the 
market.  They  are  in  many  cases  made  of 
good  materials,  and  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
worth  the  price  asked,  and  so  are  on  a  par 
with  many  so-called  special  fertilizers.  The 
underlying  principle  in  both  cases,  however, 
is  a  vicious  one.  The  appeal  is  substantially 
to  the  farmer’s  ignorance.  He  knows  that 
there  are  advantages  arising  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientific  principles  to  stock  feeding. 
He  does  not  know  what  these  principles  are  or 
how  they  are  to  be  applied,  and  the  dealer  in 
prepared  foods  offers  to  save  him  the  trouble 
of  learning.  If  the  farmer  accepts  this  offer 
he  puts  himself  blindly  into  the  hands  of  the 
maker  of  the  feed.  He  may  get  his  money’s 
worth,  or  nearly  so,  or  he  may  pay  for  his 
feed  twice  what  it  is  worth,  On  the  other 


F.  GRUNDY. 


prevented  grapes  from  ripening;  a  wet  har¬ 
vest  that  sprouted  the  grain,  rotted  the  straw, 
and  created  such  a  scarcity  of  fodder  that 
hay  is  already  selling  at  $17.  to  $19.  per  ton? 
If  these  are  mercies  to  be  thankful  for,  it  will 
require  of  us  a  degree  of  optimism  that  would 
be  creditable  even  to  Mark  Tapley. 

Cheap  Horses. — If  the  horse-dealers  who 
buy  for  the  markets  of  the  Eastern  States,  and 
who  usually  make  their  appearance  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  visit  Ottawa  any  time 
during  the  next  six  weeks,  they  can  pick  up 
some  rare  bargains.  Every  farmer  has  horses 
to  sell.  Some  must  decrease  their  stock  be¬ 
fore  winter  sets  in  at  all  hazards,  and  will 
have  to  take  for  them  whatever  the  buyers 
choose  to  offer.  Ours  are  a  serviceable  class 
of  general-purpose  horses,  with  plenty  of 
bone  and  sinew;  tough  as  whalebone  and  with 
plenty  of  “go”  in  them.  They  do  not  look  as 
well  as  the  sleek,  corn-fed  Western  horses, 
but  they  will  outwork  them  two  to  one. 

The  Potato  Crop  has  been  a  failure  here 
for  two  consecutive  seasons.  We  paid  from  80 
cents  to  $1.  per  bushel  for  seed  last  spring,  and 
every  one  who  had  potato  ground  planted 
largely,  expecting  good  prices  for  the  early 
crop.  Until  the  middle  of  June  the  prospects 
were  in  favor  of  a  very  large  yield;  but, 
strange  to  say,  in  many  places  where  the  tops 
seemed  most  luxuriant  the  tubers  were  few 
and  small.  I  had  a  fairly  good  crop  on  a 
limestone  gravel,  treated  the  previous  season 
with  a  heavy  coat  of  black  muck  and  200 
wagon  loads  of  peat  ashes.  The  tops  threw 
out  a  grand  mass  of  bloom,  but,  strange  to 
say,  there  was  not  a  solitary  potato  apple  to 
be  found  in  the  field.  The  seed  was  drilled 
in  with  an  Aspinwall  planter.  In  order  to 
get  the  cultivator  to  work  early,  the  field  being 
very  dirty,  I  mixed  a  gallon  of  beans  with 
the  fertilizer  dropped  in  the  drills  with  the 
fertilizer  attachment.  The  beans  were  up  in 
a  few  days,  marking  with  a  bright  green  line 
the  exact  location  of  the  potatoes  in  the  drills, 
so  that  the  cultivator  could  work  full  width, 
and  save  a  lot  of  hoeing.  By  that  means  I  got 
ahead  of  the  weeds,  and  the  first  night’s  frost 
killed  the  beans  just  as  the  potato  plants  be¬ 
gan  to  push  through  the  soil.  The  experiment 
was  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  I  propose  to 
adopt  the  same  plan  again  next  spring. 

Harvesting  Cabbage. — I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  to-day  in  observing  how  my  neighbor,  a 
successful  market  gardener,  harvested  his 
crop  of  50,000  large,  solid-headed  cabbages. 
Three  men  with  crotched  sticks,  such  as  in  our 
early  days  we  lifted  a  water  bucket  from  the 
well  with,  took  two  rows  each  and  jerked  the 
cabbages  out  of  the  ground  as  fast  as  two  men 
could  stand  them  head  downward  to  drain. 
They  had  done  in  about  three  hours  a  job  that 
I  expected  would  take  as  many  days.  In  the 
afternoon  the  cabbages  were  ppcked  in  pits 
nine  inches  deep— merely  stood  heads  down — 
and  a  quantity  of  broken  cabbage  leaves  was 
thrown  on  top  of  them  to  preserve  them 
through  the  winter.  I  examined  such  a 
pit  last  spring  where  there  were  some  10,000 
cabbages,  and  found  that  they  came  out 
as  fresh  and  crisp  (denuded  of  the  outer 
leaves)  as  they  were  when  put  down  in  the 
fall.  The  covering  of  cabbage  leaves,  pressed 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  snow,  had 
formed  a  covering  almost  air-tight,  and  when 
the  frost  went  out  of  the  ground  it  left  the 
cabbage  uninjured.  Of  course,  we  have  a 
steady  dry  winter  here.  When  the  snow 
Comes  in  December  it  comes  to  stay  until  some 


When  I  look  over  the  premises  of  some  of 
my  neighbors  and  note  the  duck  puddles,  and 
slop  holes,  and  chicken  roosts,  and  decaying 
trash  in  close  proximity  to  the  well  and 
kitchen  door,  and  then  see  the  girls  chewing 
gum  by  the  hour,  and  the  boys  swallowing 
quarts  of  cider,  I  feel  inwardly  that  they 
ought  to  be  mighty  thankful  that  their  an¬ 
nual  doctors’  bills  do  not  exceed  over  half  their 
income. 

Again,  when  I  note  among  my  neighbors 
the  extravagant  and  wasteful  methods  of 
feeding  stock,  the  reckless  manner  of  using 
tools,  the  wagons,  plows,  mowers,  planters, 
etc.,  etc.,  lying  about  the  yards  and  going  to 
ruin  as  fast  as  wind  and  weather  will  permit, 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  doubly  thankful  for 
a  soil  so  generous  and  a  climate  so  salubrious, 
that,  despite  their  shiftlessness,  so  many  of 
them  are  able  to  live  well,  clothe  themselves 
comfortably  and  retain  possession  of  a  home. 

We  hear  much  about  the  extravagance  and 
waste  in  the  average  farmer’s  kitchen,  but 
while  I  must  admit  that  there  is  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  that  department,  I  am  well  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  wastage  therein  is  scarcely  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  that  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  about  the  farms  and  yards. 
It  is  safe  to  trust  the  average  farmer’s  wife 
to  look  after  the  odds  and  ends  about  the 
household  and  to  prevent  all  avoidable  loss  or 
waste,  if  he  will  do  likewise  about  the  farm 
and  yard.  Very  rarely  do  we  find  the  wife 
carelessly  wasting  the  earnings  of  a  consider¬ 
ate  husband.  For  all  of  these  things  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  ought  to  be  exceedingly  thankful. 

Come  to  think  it  over,  my  neighbors  have 
more  things  to  be  thankful  for  than  I  could 
enumerate  in  a  column  of  the  Rural.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  they  can  be.  And  then 
let  us  be  thankful  that  we  know  so  much  more 
than  our  neighbors  do,  and  that  our  remark¬ 
able  sagacity  is  almost  unfathomable. 
Christian  County,  Ills. 


“THE  CONCENTRATED  FEED.” 


PROFESSOR  H.  P.  ARMSBY. 


“  The  spider  and  the  fly;"  the  “  fly ”  not 
being  “fly”  steps  right  in  and  is  bled  to 
the  tune  of  $345;  bran  and  corn  meal  at 
33^  cents  a  pound!  Another  swindle  from 
the  “Hub;”  “ innocent  parties ”  in  a 
swindling  transaction  ;  a  “blind  pool ”  in 
feeding  stuffs  ;  will  the  warning  be  heeded? 


The  following  letter  recently  received  at 
this  station,  explains  itself:  “About  the 
middle  of  August  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Pearl  Mills  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  describing  a 
concentrated  feed,  and  offering  me  the  exclu¬ 
sive  sale  of  the  same.  I  wrote  them  that  I 
would  like  to  handle  these  goods,  and  so  on 
August  31st,  a  man  called  at  my  place  repre¬ 
senting  said  company,  and  I  accepted  the 
agency  for  three  counties,  and  he  showed  me 

a  R.  R.  receipt  dated  at - for  two  tons  of 

feed  and  fifteen  cases  of  poultry  powder,  so  I 
bought  the  above  goods. 

Two  tons  of  feed  at  $120  per  ton . $240.00 

Fifteen  cases — 30  doz.  of  poultry  pow¬ 
der,  at  $4 . $120.00 

$360.00 

Less  freight  from  Keokuk,  la .  15.00 

Balance . $345.00 

So  I  paid  $10  cash,  and  gave  my  note  for 
the  balance,  $335.00,  payable  in  60  days’  time. 
But  the  goods  didn’t  come  along,  so  I  tele¬ 
graphed  to - on  Sept.  9th,  and  got  an  an¬ 

swer  that  no  such  goods  had  been  there.  So  I 
wrote  to  them  several  times,  and  finally  the 
last  week  in  September  one  ton  of  feed  came, 
and  the  fifteen  cases  of  poultry  powder  and 


hand,  if  he  buys  single  known  articles  of  feed 
he  knows  what  he  is  getting,  and  whether  the 
price  paid  is  reasonable,  and  can  apply  such 
knowledge  and  judgment  as  he  has  to  their 
use.  The  great  objection  to  all  these  prepared 
feeds  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  liability  to  fi¬ 
nancial  loss  in  their  purchase,  for  this  may  be 
guarded  against  by  the  aid  of  the  chemist,  as 
in  the  fact  that  when  they  are  used  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  farmer’s  own  intelligence  and 
good  judgment  is  so  far  precluded.  How  can 
he  rationally  use  an  article  of  which  he  knows 
neither  the  components  nor  their  proportions 
nor  the  composition  of  the  whole  mixture?  It 
is  not  to  the  point  to  say  that  good  results 
have  been  attained  by  the  use  of  these  feeds. 
Such  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  but  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  equally  good  results  could  have  been 
obtained  with  familiar  materials  as  cheaply 
or,  most  likely,  more  cheaply.  The  matter 
may  be  summed  up  in  this  way:  is  the  farmer 
on  the  whole  likely  to  do  better  by  working 
with  known  materials,  by  applying  such 
knowledge  as  he  has  to  their  use, and  by  trying 
to  learn  more,  or  by  delegating  his  thinking 
to  the  manufacturer  of  a  mixed  feed,  who, 
however  upright  he  may  be,  has  for  his  prime 
object  money-making?  To  ask  the  question 
is  to  answer  it. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricult¬ 
ural  Experiment  Station. 


ABIES  (TSUGA)  CANADENSIS 
MACROPHYLLA. 


(SEE  FIRST  PAGE.) 

The  Large-leaved  Hemlock  is  not  very  well 
known  and  is  rarely  seen  outside  of  collections 
of  conifers  which  make  some  pretentions  to 
variety.  The  leaves  are  twice  as  broad  as 
those  of  the  Common  Hemlock  and  of  a  much 
darker  color.  It  is  of  slow  growth  and  never, 
in  so  far  as  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  informed,  attains 
to  a  size  that  places  it  outside  of  the  limit  of 
dwarf  evergreens.  The  specimen  shown  in 
our  photographic  illustration  was  purchased 
and  planted  some  12  years  ago,  the  plant  then 
being  a  foot  or  more  in  hight.  Two  years 
ago,  it  was  necessary  to  transplant  it  again  to 
escape  the  damage  which  contact  with  other 
trees  would  have  caused.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  transplanting,  it  is  not  quite  so  thickly 
clothed  with  its  naturally  massive  foliage  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  It  is  now  six  feet 
high,  ot  a  regular  conical  form,  inclined  to 
bushiness,  except  at  the  base,  where  a 
thicker  growth  may  be  induced  in  a 
year  or  so  by  cutting  back  the  tips  of 
the  thriftier  branches.  This  tree  grows  in  a 
moist  part  of  the  Rural  Grounds  where  it  has 
never  sustained  the  slightest  injury  either 


Fig.  394—  Page  796. 

from  heat  or  cold.  It  has  not  the  feathery 
grace  of  its  parent,  the  Common  Hemlock. 
In  fact,  it  is  rather  a  somber,  stocky  little 
tree,  that  is  valuable  because  of  its  decided 
differences  from  other  hemlocks.  It  is  one  of 
those  evergreens  of  small  stature  which,  be. 
sides  being  valuable  as  a  member  of  all  col¬ 
lections,  is  especially  desirable  for  home- 
grounds  of  small  extent— say  from  a  city  lot 
to  an  acre. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  an  interest, 
ing  companion  to  this  Large-leaved  Hemlock  is 
the  Small-leaved  Hemlock,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  as  much  smaller  than  the  species,  as  those 
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of  the  Large-leaved  Hemlock  are  larger, 
though  it  is  with  us  of  faster  growth.  The 
two  trees  may  be  found  in  catalogues  as  Abies 
(Tsuga)  microphvlla  and  macrophylla. 


form  Ccott0tm$. 


TRENCHING  BY  HORSE  POWER. 


PROFESSOR  J.  L.  BUDD. 


1  have  been  much  interested  and  instructed 
by  the  notes  relative  to  the  potato  contest  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  the  trench 
system  of  growing  the  potato.  To-day  in 
passing  our  instrument  for  trenching  with 
horse  power,  the  idea  occurs  that  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  use  of  it  may  have  some  interest 
for  Rural  readers  who  have  not  the  time  or 
inclination  to  trench  with  the  spade.  The 
sub-soil  trencher,  shown  at  Fig.  391,  was 
planned  15  years  ago  by  the  writer  for  mel¬ 
lowing  up  the  line  of  row  for  planting  with  a 
spade  root-grafts  of  the  pear,  cherry  and 
plum.  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  its  work 
that  I  soon  began  to  use  it  for  planting  all 
root  grafts  and  cuttings,  and  for  putting  in 
nursery  rows  all  stock  left  over  at  the  pack¬ 
ing  shed  and  in  the  cellars.  About  10  years 
ago  we  began  to  use  it  for  trenching  the  line 
of  our  potato  rows,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  first  year  we  used  it  on  the  col¬ 
lege  farm  we  grew  300  bushels  per  acre,  while 
that  year  the  potato  crop  on  similar  s  >il,  and 
with  similar  culture,  did  not  average  70  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  with  common  marking  out  with  a 
plow  or  single  shovel.  Our  plan  has  been  to 
trench  the  ground  one  way — three  feet  apart 
— going  three  times  in  the  row,  making  the 
soil  as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap  to  a  depth  of 
from  10  to  12  inches,  with  a  single  shovel  fol 
lowing,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  for  spreading  the 
earth  at  the  top.  In  this  furrow  two  pieces  are 
dropped  in  hills  20  inches  apart.  As  dropped 
the  pieces  are  stepped  on,  crowding  them 
down  in  the  mellow  row  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  inches.  The  planting  is  completed  by 
a  thorough  harrowing  both  ways.. 

In  this  mellow  trench  the  plants  come  up 
strong  and  healthy  and  with  good  culture 
shade  the  whole  ground  prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  hot,  dry  air  of  the  last  of  July  and  first 
of  August.  At  the  West  I  have  never  known 
a  first-class  crop  of  potatoes  with  common 
furrowing  so  far  apart  that  the  surface  be¬ 
tween  the  hills  was  unsnaded  during  our 
heated  term.  The  sub-soil  lifter  is  five  inches 
broad  at  the  heel,  and  is  attached  to  a  strong 
bar  that  passes  through  iron  slots  bolted  on 
the  back  end  of  the  tongue.  Tnis  bar  has  three 
or  four  holes,  so  as  to  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
changing  the  bolt.  The  single  shovel  is  not 
movable  and  its  shank  is  bolted  in  a  mortice 
through  the  tongus.  The  team  is  attached 
with  a  neck  yoke  and  wbiffletrees  in  the  usual 
way.  W ith  a  little  practice  our  men  trench, 
with  this  tool,  the  rows  about  as  straight  as 
they  can  draw  a  line  by  having  two  guide 
stakes. 

After  15  years’ trial  in  nursery  and  garden  I 
am  convinced  that  the  implement  would  soon 
come  into  general  use  if  its  merits  were  adver¬ 
tised  by  an  enterprising  manufacturer. 

Agl.  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  iNK  STOPPER  ? 


What  tip.  you  do  with  the  cork  when  you 
take  it  out  of  a  full  bottle  of  ink  ?  If  you 
don’t  know  where  to  put  it,  just  stick  a  pin 
in  the  lower  end  and  bend  it  into  a  hook,  then 
hang  the  cork  on  the  bottle.  (See  Fig.  394.) 
Bend  the  hook  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
using  ink,  and  then  you  have  it  al  ways  handy. 

Farmington,  Minn.  a.  c.  c. 


A  CART  FOR  GATHERING  LEAVES. 


At  Figs  392-393  we  show  a  vehicle  known 
to  the  Cornell  students  as  the  “University 
Chariot.”  It  was  designed  by  Prof  Roberts 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  leaves 
for  bedding ,  but  it  often  comes  in  play  in 
moving  pigs  and  calves  and  other  small  loads 
that  are  difficult  to  get  into  a  high  wagon. 
W  ith  it  all  the  leaves  from  the  trees  on  the 
University  grounds  are  saved  and  used  as 
bedding  for  the  stock.  It  was  made  fr  m  the 
frame-work  of  an  old  road  machine.  There 
are  many  old  wagons  and  trucks  to  worn  out 
thrashing  machines,  that  might  easily  be  con¬ 
verted  into  such  vehicles  as  this  and  thus  af¬ 
ford  means  of  securing  bedding  for  stock,  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  Fig.  393  shows 
so  clearly  how  the  frame- work  is  constructed 
that  no  explanation  is  necessary,  j.  m.  drew. 
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1VIHIBDDT  THANKFUL. 


They  All  See  Something  Bright. 


They  Have  AH  Learned  Something 


KNOWLEDGE  IS  WEALTH. 


FROM  THE  NEXT  “NEW  STATE.” 

Nobody  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  great 
cause  I  have  for  gratitude  in  the  following  if 
he  has  not  been  on  thpse  treeless  prairies  on  a 
cloudless,  hot,  windy  day. 

Last  spring  I  planted  five  acres  of  trees, 
five  different  kinds,  in  rows  seven  feet  apart. 
Between  the  rows  I  planted  potatoes.  The 
trees  were  so  small  that  we  could  not  see  the 
rows  to  cultivate  them;  but  the  potatoes  could 
be  seen  and  in  cultivating  th->se,  we  cultivated 
the  trees.  It  was  the  trees  I  wanted.  Many 
of  them  are  four  feet  high  to  day  and  I  gather¬ 
ed  250  bushels  of  potatoes,  which  more  than 
paid  all  the  expenses,  dome  of  my  neighbors 
who  have  been  planting  10  acres  for  six  years 
to  hold  a  “tree  claim,”  have  not  one-third  as 
many  trees  on  their  10  acres  as  I  have  on  my 
five.  “Cause  why?”  They  plant  trees  in  order 
to  hold  the  land,  I  because  I  love  and  must 
have  the  trees.  A  good  thoughtful  tree  has 
too  much  pride  to  grow  for  a  man  who  uses  it 
to  minister  to  his  greed. 

The  other  day  I  met  a  man  in  the  street 
who  was  a  total  abstainer,  but  he  was  drunk. 
I’ll  give  you  a  page  of  his  history.  T  wo  years 
since  he  mortgaged  all  he  had  to  buy  another 
quarter  of  laud.  Two  years  of  saort  harvests 
and  low  prices  fol  owed,  and  my  friend  began 
to  fear  he  would  lose  every  thing;  but  on 
the  day  I  met  him  his  fears  were  all  gone. 
He  was  drunk,  but  not  with  wine  He  had 
just  sold  500  bushels  of  wheat  for  $500;  he  had 
the  check  in  his  hand,  and  he  walked  the  street, 
clapping  his  hands  and  saying,  “It  is  God’s 
blessiug!  It  is  God’s  blessingl  I  have  sold  500 
bushels  of  wheat  and  have  $500,  and  I  have 
1,000  more  bushels  of  wheat  in  my  granary. 
God’s  blessing!  It’s  Go  l’s  blessing!”  But  for 
this  blessing,  this  poor  fellow  would  have  had 
to  begin  again  at  the  bottom,  “It’s  God’s 
blessing.”  Every  man  who  heard  him  said, 
“’That’s  so.” 

Alexandria,  Dakota.  T.  h.  y. 

ALABAMIANS  JOIN  IN. 

A  neighbor  has  a  field  in  sweet  potatoes,  on 
new  land,  on  which  he  has  applied  about  500 
pounds  of  meal  per  acre.  Tne  crop  is  a  good 
one  and  the  potatoes  are  all  fine  and  large. 
Such  potatoes  are  worth  in  our  nearest  mar¬ 
ket — Mobile — 75  cents  per  bushel  and  corn  is  70 
cents  or  about  the  same  price,  bushel  for 
bushel.  I  don’t  know  the  feeding  value  of  sweet 
potatoes;  but  think  a  liberal  allowance  would 
be  to  say  one  bushel  of  corn  to  two  of  potatoes ; 
yet  this  man  is  feeding  these  potatoes  to  fat¬ 
ten  some  hogs  He  is  one  of  the  smart  farm¬ 
ers  who  don’t  believe  in  book  farming.  I  nave 
lent  him  copies  of  tue  Rural  and  tried  to  get 
him  to  subscribe;  but  it  is  no  use.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  no  special  operation  this  past  sea¬ 
son,  but  I  have  learned  that  another  year  I 
will  not  try  to  raise  a  crop  of  peanuts  on  old 
land  that  is  well  seeded  with  Spanish  clover; 
for  after  keeping  the  land  clean  till  the  vines 
covered  the  ground  the  clover  came  up  aDd 
about  all  i  got  was  a  good  crop  of  hay ;  I  am 
now  plowing  the  land  and  my  energetic  Brown 
Leghorns  are  gathering  the  nuts. 

The  past  season  I  put  in  a  small  crop  of  Flour 
corn  as  a  sort  of  trial  trip.  I  also  purchased 
a  Wilson  Bro.  $5.00  bone  mill,  more  for  use  in 
grinding  bone,  etc.,  for  my  poultry  than  any 
thing  else,  but  one  day  I  tried  some  Flour  corn 
in  it  to  see  what  sort  of  meal  and  grits  it 
would  make  for  table  use,  and  the  result  was 
so  satisfactory  that  I  now  prepare  all  the  meal 
and  grits  we  need  for  our  own  use,  with  this 
little  mill,  instead  of  buying  the  products  at 
the  village  store  at  50  cents  per  half  bushel. 
We  all  like  this  much  better  than  the  meal 
and  grits  made  from  flint  corn.  My  wife  says 
it  cooks  more  quickly  and  easily — one  more 
dot  in  farm  economy.  c.  c.  w. 

Grand  Bay,  Ala. 

MICHIGAN  IS  ALL  RIGHT. 

I  have  concluded  to  seed  one  of  my  experi¬ 
mental  plots  on  the  pine  plains,  to  clovers 
and  grasses  early  in  the  spring  without  any 
other  crop,  leaving  the  land  perhaps  two 
years,  and  then  plow  again  for  some  crop.  I 
think  the  grasses  and  clovers  will  help  to  sub¬ 
due  the  new  land  which  is  full  of  roots  of 


shrubbery,  and  leave  a  sod  to  be  plowed  under 
to  help  to  start  a  sowed  or  hoed  crop.  I  shall 
not,  next  spring,  put  the  land  at  once  into 
wheat,  corn  or  potatoes,  as  is  the  common 
plan. 

My  neighbor  farmers  do  not  realize  that 
they  are  much  better  off  than  many  persons 
who  are  working  on  a  fixed  salary.  Their  in 
come  includes  a  living  for  themselves  and 
company,  and  a  team  and  wagon  to  travel  to 
town  or  elsewhere.  Many  a  farmer  is  better 
off  than  a  salaried  man  at  one  to  two  thousand 
or  more  a  year,  although  he  thinks  he  is 
scarcely  making  anything.  He  should  be 
thankful  that  he  has  plenty  of  work  to  do, 
that  is  usually  healthful  and  varied  innature. 
He  has  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  to  employ 
all  of  his  wits  in  learning  better  methods  from 
his  friends  and  by  reading  and  study.  His  is 
no  mean  trade  which  tends  to  make  a  man 
narrow  and  a  mere  machine.  There  is  posi¬ 
tively  no  limit  to  things  that  may  be  learned 
in  the  art  of  farming.  There  is  less  tempta¬ 
tion  to  vice  for  the  farmer  and  his 
children  in  the  country  than  for  those  living 
in  a  town.  The  farmer’s  children,  as  a  rule, 
make  the  best  and  most  substantial  men  and 
women.  In  the  cities  a  very  large  per  cent- 
age  of  the  young  are  lost  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other. 

Our  local,  State  and  National  elections  usu¬ 
ally  indicate  where  virtue  and  intelligence  are 
most  marked,  viz.,  in  the  country.  Until  a 
farmer  has  tried  several  other  occupations,  he 
does  not  often  realize  their  disadvantages. 
You  cannot  always  judge  correctly  of  another 
man’s  trials  by  merely  looking  over  his  fence, 
or  taking  a  hasty  glance  in  the  best  room 
when  he  has  his  best  clothes  on.  w.  J.  beal. 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 

MARYLAND  IS  WITH  US. 

Sitting  on  my  neighbor’s  fence,  next  his 
apple  orchard,  I  noticed  he  let  his  bull-dog 
loose  wheD  he  saw  me.  I  still  sat  there.  I 
meditated  on  some  of  the  things  he  had  to  be 
thankful  for,  though  he  could  not  seem  to 
realize  any  reason  for  thanks.  He  earns 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow,  not 
another’s.  When  his  harvest  is  ripe,  he  calls 
together  his  sons  and  does  not  have  to  depend 
on  the  hired  man.  Wiih  a  small  outlay  in 
cash,  a  little  manure,  a  little  work  in  the 
right  time,  he  may  have  a  strawberry  bed 
that  will  ward  off  doctors’  bills. 

Old  Brindle’s  horns  are  still  on ;  the  day  of 
the  scythe  and  cradle  is  gone  and  the  horse 
now  does  the  work.  For  two  dollars  he  can 
make  an  investment  in  the  Rural,  which 
will  pay  him  52  honest  dividends  a  year  in  the 
shape  of  the  latest  ideas  in  agriculture. 
What  crop  was  I  particularly  successful  with? 
Weeds.  And  next  year,  when  I  see  a  crop 
wants  cultivation,  I  will  not  say,  “When  I 
have  time,  I  will  cultivate  that  crop;”  but  I’ll 
say,  “Now  is  the  accepted  time,”  and  then  do 
it.  P.  b.;c. 

Catonsville,  Md. 

HOW  they  feel  on  long  island. 

The  chief  source  of  profit  has  been  poultry 
raising,  small  fruit  grpwing  and  the  raising 
of  the  older  aud  common  sorts  of  vegetables. 
The  Potter  or  Squautumcorn,  the  Early  Rose 
potato  (raised  from  Northern-grown  seed)  the 
Acme  tomato,  aud  the  other  standard  vari- 
ties  of  vegetaoles  are  quite  good  enough  for 
me.  Novelties  as  a  source  of  profit  have 
almost  invariably  proven  a  failure.  I  have 
found,  however,  that  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  pleasure  in  experimenting  with 
novelties.  There  is  always  more  or  less  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  anticipation  of  something  to  come 
which  may  be  better  than  what  we  now  have. 
The  exciting  and  pleasing  anticipation  with 
which  we  plant  and  care  for  a  new  vegetable 
or  fruit  the  merits  of  which  are  not  fully 
determined,  is  seldom  offset  by  our  disappoint¬ 
ment  even  if  our  anticipations  are  not  real- 
izt  d. 

My  immediate  neighbors  have  been,  with¬ 
out  an  exception  so  far  as  I  know,  prosperous 
and  happy.  The  aosence  of  calamity  or  suf¬ 
fering  is  certainly  a  cause  tor  thanksgiving, 
although  it  is  not  usually  emphasized  so  much 
as  a  stroke  of  spec  al  good  fortune.  My  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  are  not  the  less  neighbors  because 
they  are  further  away,  have  many  causes  for 
thanksgiving.  The  steady  employment  of  the 
mechanics  aad  mill  hands  of  New  England 
has  offered  a  uniform  aud  remunerative  home 
market  to  the  Eastern  farmers;  the  killing  of 
the  Mills  bill  and  the  probable  increase  of  the 
tariff  on  wool,  and  the  high  price  of  wheat 
have  materially  improved  the  outlook  for  our 
Northern  aud  Western  neighbors,  and  the 
unexampled  prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  the 
South,  due  to  the  development  of  the  home 
market  and  increased  production  of  coiton, 
etc  ,  is  surely  a  cause  for  thanksgiving  by  our 
Southern  neighbors.  In  fact  the  past  year 
has  been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity  and 
happiness,  and  from  the  North,  South,  East 
and  West  should  go  up  an  anthem  of  praise 


such  as  has  never  before  ascended  from  the 
earth.  j.  H.  G. 

ARKANSAS  FINDS  SOMETHING. 

This  is  the  close  of  our  first  year  in  North¬ 
western  Arkansas,  and  we  ask  ourselves  “For 
what  have  we  to  be  thankful?”  We  could 
find  much  fault,  but  who  could  not?  We  are 
determined  just  now  to  look  on  the  bright 
side,  and  live  the  meanness  down.  First,  we 
have  had  a  good  season;  the  summer  has  been 
tempered  by  delightful  showers  and  the  fall 
has,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  of  rain, 
been  perfect  weather.  Second;  we  are  glad 
we  came  to  this  part  of  Arkansas,  glad  we 
have  our  farm  among  these  health-giving 
hills;  but  also  glad  that  we  did  not  plant  all 
of  our  80  acres  to  apple  trees.  In  fact,  we 
are  glad  that  we  took  this  year  to  study  our 
surroundings  ;  we  now  know  what  we  can  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  We  intend  to  p'ant  a  good 
vineyard,  and  market  grapes  in  St.  Louis. 
We  shall  plant  a  good  orchard  with  wiuter 
apples,  kuep  them  with  cold  storage  until 
spring,  and  market  them  in  Texas.  Besides 
this,  we  intend  to  have  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  a  good  farm  home.  Yes,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  a  good  land  in  which  to  build  a 
home.  So  much  for  our  prosperity.  We  are 
truly  thankful  that  we  were  “raised”  in  a 
land  of  good  public  schools,  and  we  mean  to 
do  all  we  can  to  make  this  part  of  the  country 
like,  well  like  your  part  of  the  country, 
friend.  We  are  thankful  for  our  mail  service 
which  brings  us  friendly  letters  and  the 
wonderful  papers  of  the  outside  world.  We 
are  thankful  for  health  and  strength  and 
friends  aud  “mighty”  thankful  we  did  not 
live  here  25  years  ago.  A.  J.  K. 

Washington  Co.,  Ark. 

RETURNS  FROM  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  of  Delaware 
County  land  was  formally  covered  with  heavy 
pine  forests  The  timber  was  cut  and  shipped 
to  the  Philadelphia  market,  as  logs,  or  sawed 
lumber  during  the  high  water  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  in  spring,  or  during  eaily  sum¬ 
mer  freshets.  As  the  stumps  and  roots  are 
slow  to  decay;  owing  to  the  amount  of  pitch 
they  contain,  unless  removed  by  other  means 
than  the  process  of  decav,  they  remain  long 
after  their  trunks,  often  100  feet  high  while 
standing,  have  been  consumed  or  destroyed 
by  na  ural  causes.  Such  was  the  case  until 
within  a  short  time  ago  on  a  farm  near  the 
county  seat  of  this  county.  Now  this  farm 
has  a  most  valuable  meadow,  producing  three 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  The  soil  was  well 
filled  with  stoues.  Springs  of  water  flowing 
over  it  made  the  land  sour  and  wet.  The 
stumps  were  lifted  from  their  beds  by  means 
of  a  pulley  and  wheel.  The  roots  were  trim¬ 
med  off  to  be  used  as  kindlings  for  the  kitchen 
stove;  while  the  bodies  of  the  stumps  were 
either  hauled  into  heaps  and  burned,  or  used 
for  partition  or  road  fences.  The  land  was 
thoroughly  drained,  the  stones  removed  from 
the  ground,  and  after  the  drains  were  laid, 
the  ditches  were  filled  to  within  plowing  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  surface  Then  the  land  was 
plowed,  fitted  for  a  crop,  well  harrowed  and 
rolled  smooth  in  good  shape  for  the  reaper 
and  mower.  The  reaper  and  mower  were  used 
on  the  very  same  land  where  formerly  the 
scythe  could  hardly  cut  what  little  grew  so 
rough  and  uneven  was  the  ground. 

Not  only  has  this  “special  operation”  for 
the  present  year  proved  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  farmer,  but  it  will  continue  to  give  large 
returns  for  the  time,  money,  and  labor  ex¬ 
pended.  Nor  is  the  operation  alone  particu¬ 
larly  satisfactory  to  the  farmer  who  owns 
and  lives  on  the  farm,  but  it  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  his  family,  as  the  field  was  in  full 
view  of  the  front  door.  It  was  near  the  pub¬ 
lic  highway  and  the  great  contrast  between 
now  and  then  is  fully  noted,  and  commented 
upon  by  those  traveling  the  road.  Such 
work  is  not  only  a  source  of  profit  aud  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  owner  and  tiller  of  the  soil,  but 
is  au  incentive  to  his  immediate  neighbors. 
Such  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  a 
near  neighbor;  for  the  best  portion  of  his  farm 
adjoining  the  farm  in  question,  was  also  for¬ 
merly  covered  with  heavy  pine  timber,  and 
needs  the  same  treatment.  Passing  by  this 
farm,  I  noticed  that  operations  had  already 
commenced.  Improvements,  as  if  contagious, 
readily  spread.  On9  thrifty,  industrious, 
reading  and  thinking  farmer  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  infuses  a  spirit  of  progress  into  all  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  him.  “CLEVELAND.” 

Delaware  County. 

AN  ILLINOIS  MAN  WANTS  IRRIGATION. 

For  market  gardeners  and  small  fruit  raisers 
I  think  nothing  would  pay  a  better  profit  on 
the  investment  than  a  system  of  irrigation, 
either  by  means  of  wind-mills  and  storage 
tanks  or  by  getting  water  from  some  stream. 
The  trouble  in  irrigating  directly  from  a 
stream  in  the  East  is  due  to  having  to  start  a 
ditch  on  some  other  person’s  land,  and  this 
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can  seldom  be  done:  but  this  difficulty  is 
obviated  by  using:  wells  or  cisterns.  This  is 
the  best  way;  then  the  water  is  not  so  cold, 
and  it  is  soft,  and  cheeper  to  obtain. 

I  know  of  one  man  living  in  Wisconsin  who 
while  his  brother  gardeners  barely  made  a 
living,  cleared  $5C0  from  10  acres  last  year; 
simply  by  having  a  10-foot  wind-mill  and  a 
storage  tank  and  every  ev-ning  going  over 
his  vegetable  and  fruit  ga  dens  with  a  com¬ 
mon  stout  sprinkler.  Iu  Western  Kansas 
there  are  hundreds  of  market  gardeners 
who  depend  largely  upon  the  storage  tank 
system,  and  prices  are  very  little  if  any 
higher  than  in  the  East.  Water-melons  are 
raised  for  the  Denver  market  for  five  cents 
apiece,  and  at  a  handsome  profit  too.  They 
put  them  on  the  highest  ground  on  which 
they  can  run  water,  and  when  I  was  there, 
(in  September)  the  ground  was  literally  cover¬ 
ed  with  melons.  There  are  no  rains  to  wash 
the  pollen  from  the  flowers,  and  almost  all 
flowers  set.  The  land  wears  out  quicker 
there  than  here  in  Illinois;  but  they  have  a 
better  fertilizer  in  Alfalfa  than  we  have  in 
clover  or  any  other  grass  or  crop.  I  do  not 
think  that  irrigation  would  be  practicable 
for  general  farm  crops  in  the  East,  ex¬ 
cepting  perhaps  potatoes.  This  crop  some 
years  would  pay  a  good  profit  if  it  had  all 
the  water  it  could  use. 

There  is  one  drawback  about  an  irrigating 
district:  people  are  sure  to  have  malaria  to  a 
certain  extent;  that  is.  in  the  West.  The  case 
perhaps  would  not  be  so  in  tho  East. 

I  saw  one  piece  of  onions  one  and  one-eighth 
acre  in  extent  that  yielded  30.000  pounds. 
The  price  paid  for  them  was  two  cents  per 
pound  wholesale.  With  a  chance  for  irrigation 
an  Eastern  gardener  or  fruit  raiser  would 
make  his  greatest  profit  in  a  dry  season. 

Fruit  always  sets  better  in  a  dry  time  and 
it  looks  reasonable  that  a  larger  crop  could  be 
raised  with  irrigation  in  a  drought  than  could 
be  raised  without  irrigation  in  a  wet  time.and 
the  price  is  always  best  in  droughty  years,  as 
all  know.  The  cost  of  irrigation  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  people  think.  \v.  d.  herrick. 

A  MAJORITY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

No  Fall  Plowing  for  Hoed  Crops.— I 
shall  never  plow  sod  in  the  fail  for  the  use  of 
hoed  crops  the  following  season:  first,  because 
if  not  plowed  very  late  the  grass  starts,  and 
before  the  time  to  plant  the  ground  must 
receive  rep  ated  harrowings  to  subdue  the 
grass  and  put  it  in  good  tilth  for  the  crop. 
Second,  because  when  left  uutil  spring  and 
the  grass  gets  well  up  and  is  then  turned  un¬ 
der,  fermentation  so  in  commences  and  the 
heat  from  decomposition  gives  warmth  and 
vigor  and  the  seed  germinates  more  readily 
and  will  keep  in  advance  of  that  upon  the 
ground  plowed  in  the  fall  before.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture  therefore  all  sod  ground  will  be  plowed, 
when  it  is  intended  for  hoed  crops,  in  the 
spring  as  late  as  possible  before  planting. 
Thirdly  wnen  the  crop  gets  a  good  start  aud 
pushes  forward  rapidly  it  keeps  in  advance 
of  the  cut-worm  aud  insects  destructive  to 
the  life  of  the  crop,  and  matures  much  more 
uniformly. 

Blessings  in  Disguise.— How  few  farmers 
ever  seem  to  realize  that  there  are  many 
blessings  coming  to  them  in  a  thousand  aud 
one  ways  that  really  seem  catastrophies.  A 
farmer  commences  to  dig  a  well  aud  after  he 
has  got  down  a  few  feet,  enters  a  vein  of  quick¬ 
sand  and  hastens  to  abandon  the  underiak 
ing.  A  misfortune  seems  to  have  come  to  him. 
Heavy  rains  soon  fall  and  he  learns  that 
water  from  a  cesspool  some  little  distance  off 
is  finding  its  way  into  the  excavation  already 
made.  How  fortunate  that  his  effort  was  a 
failure.  What  a  misfortune  if  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  well  and  poisoned  his  family  with 
the  impure  water,  causing  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria  or  some  similar  disease. 

Erie  Co  ,  Pa.  h.  a.  w. 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY  SAFE. 

Our  Mangold  Patch.  Of  all  the  work 
done  on  the  farm  nothing  has  given  us  so 
much  real  pleasure  as  our  mangold  patch. 
Last  year  we  had  a  splendid  crop  of  mangolds, 
and  the  boys  bragged  over  the  neighbors  in 
high  glee  at  our  success.  I  told  the  lads  this 
spring  that  if  they  would  help  me,  we  would 
raise  a  crop  worth  talking  about  this  year. 
We  took  a  piece  of  ground  th  it  had  been  used 
two  years  tor  cauliflower  seed  raising,  and  as 
we  have  to  use  large  quantities  of  fertilizers 
on  our  seed  ground,  the  soil  was  very  rich. 
We  started  as  early  as  the  ground  could  be 
worked  in  the  spring,  turned  an  eight-inch  fur¬ 
row,  harrowed,  rolled,  harrowed  again,  then 
with  a  drag  for  crushing  the  clods  we  went 
over  it  again  uutil  the  ground  was  as  fine  as 
an  onion  bed.  We  now  sowed  half  of  our 
manure.  We  used  for  fertilizers  fish  bone— 
the  refuse  of  the  salmon  canneries  after  the 
oil  has  been  pressed  out— at  the  rate  of  1,600 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  it  well 
into  the  soil.  We  now  had  a  fine  seed  bed. 
We  then  took  the  turning  plow  and  set  it  to 
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run  nine  inches  deep,  and  having  turned  our 
seed-bed  to  the  bottom,  sowed  the  rest  of  our 
fish-bone  and  worked  the  soil  as  fine  as  before. 
We  marked  off  16  rows  three  feet  apart,  150 
yards  loner,  which  gave  us  about  half  an  acre. 
We  drilled  in  three  pounds  of  Norbiton  Giant 
sepd  to  make  sure  of  a  stand.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  were  well  up,  we  started  the  wheel  hoe 
and  ran  within  half  an  inch  of  the  plants  on 
both  sides  of  the  rows,  killing  all  weeds  except 
those  in  line  with  the  plants.  When  the 
plants  were  about  three  inches  high,  we  start¬ 
ed  with  sharp  hoes  and  with  a  chop  across  the 
line  of  rows,  left  the  plants  on  little  islands, 
from  a  foot  to  14  inches  apart,  which  made 
thinning  and  weeding  very  easy  work.  This 
was  the  only  hand  weeding  we  gave  them ; 
the  remainder  being  done  with  a  Planet  Jr. 
horse  hoe.  They  were  worked  once  every 
ten  days  with  the  horse  hoe  until 
the  tops  covered  the  ground  so  that  there 
was  danger  of  breaking  the  leaves.  About 
the  last  of  July  one  of  the  boys  spent  half  a 
day  in  running  on  them  about  35,000  gallons 
of  warm  water  from  one  of  our  .water  tanks. 
W e  could  now  almost  see  them  grow.  They 
didn’t  get  a  check  from  the  time  the  plants 
peeped  out  of  the  ground  until  the  25th  of 
October,  when  we  harvested  them.  There 
were  not  half  a  dozen  misses  in  the  field,  for 
the  boys  bad  transplanted  a  plant  iu  every 
miss,  which  were  very  few. 

Now  for  results:  There  was  an  average  of 
435  plants  in  a  row.  We  pulled  100  which 
were  as  near  the  average  of  the  field  as  we 
could  select  them,  and  they  weighed,  trimmed 
for  the  pit,  1,180  pounds,  so  we  gave  the  aver¬ 
age  at  11  pounds  per  plant  and  that  gives  us 
at  the  rate  of  76  tons  to  the  acre — a  very  satis¬ 
factory  yield.  Our  three  largest  plants  weigh¬ 
ed  70  pounds;  the  three  smallest  9%  pounds. 

Puget  Sound.  h.  a.  march. 

DELAWARE  RIGHT  SIDE  UP. 

As  winter  approaches  we  gradually  gather 
in  the  fruits  of  our  year’s  labor,  and  at  least 
make  a  mental  note  of  the  various  crops  raised. 
Some  have  proved  good  investments;  others 
are  partial  failures,  and  we  would  have  been 
better  off  financially,  if  we  had  left  some 
alone  altogether,  but  in  farming,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  we  have  to  live  and  learn.  I  think 
that,  on  the  whole,  this  has  been  a  very 
prosperous  year  for  the  farmers  of  this  Pen¬ 
insula.  Crops  have  beeu  good ;  we  have  had 
no  plagues  of  any  kind,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  even  if  he  has  not  received 
a  just  share  of  the  profits  of  what  he  has 
grown,  has  something  to  show  in  the  way  of 
gain  in  his  farm  account  book— if  he  keeps 
one.  I  have  asked  several  good  farmers  what 
special  crop  has  paid  them  the  best  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  with  one  accord  they  reply,  “Peach¬ 
es.”  This  is  true.  No  other  crop  nets  so  much 
clear  money  to  the  grower.  One  effect  this 
has  is  to  cause  us  to  neglect  minor  crops,  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  make  the  same  profit  on 
them.  Many  other  crops  grown  on  this  Pen¬ 
insula  return  a  fair  gain.  Corn  is  a  staple 
crop  and  one  that  pays,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  as  it  gives  us  a  vast 
amount  of  material  to  convert  into  manure 
to  be  returned  to  the  land  from  which  it  was 
taken.  Aside  from  its  value  as  feed  for  all 
stock  during  the  winter,  I  think  the  most  un¬ 
profitable  crop  raised  by  any  of  our  farmers 
tbis  season  was  “wild  oats.”  This  crop  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  sown  by  young  men 
exclusively;  but  in  this  case  it  was  the  older 
folks  that  got  caught.  Many  good  farmers 
invested  in  them  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars 
per  bushel,  usually  taking  a  hundred  dollars’ 
worth,  and  after  making  a  special  crop  of 
them  were  rewarded  by  about  three  bushels 
from  one  of  sowing.  Bougut  wit  is  good,  but 
this  came  too  high. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  towards  making 
a  specialcy  of  swpet  potatoes  in  this  section, 
aud  the  present  crop  seems  to  justify  the  un¬ 
dertaking. 

I  have  noticed  a  marked  tendency  among 
farmers  this  year  towards  ad  >pting  the  plan 
of  raising  the  greatest  variety  of  crops  pos¬ 
sible.  The  plan  is  a  good  one.  Although 
some  of  the  crops  may  not  pay  quite  as 
well  as  others,  yet  it  divides  the  work  up 
more  evenly,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  leaves 
us  less  perishable  crops  on  our  hands  at  one 
time  to  be  cared  for.  clod-hopper. 

Dover,  Del. 

new  jersey  joins  the  union. 

The  Rural  asks  me  to  state  something  that 
my  neighbors  ought  to  be  thankful  for.  Well, 
one  of  my  neighbors  has  had  an  object-lesson 
that  he  won’t  be  likely  to  forget  for  a  good 
while.  This  man  is  a  “city  farmer.”  The 
lesson  that  has  been  rubbed  into  him  has  to 
do  with  hired  help.  He  had  an  idea  and  a 
hobby.  The  idea  was  that  a  man  can  do 
business  in  the  city  and  at  the  same  time 
supervise  a  boy  so  that  he  can  do  as  much 
work  as  a  man.  The  hobby  was  that  hundreds 
ot  city  boys  who  work  for  low  wages  ought  to 
come  into  the  country  and  work  on  the  farms, 


thus  relieving  the  cities  and  providing  he 
farmers  with  intelligent  heln.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  doctrine,  but  it  is  all'humbug  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  practical  agriculture  in  New  Jersev. 
Mv  neighbor  hired  a  bov  who  thought  he 
wou  Id  like  to  be  a  farmer  and  they  weDt  at  it. 
Any  practical  farmer  could  have  told  him 
just  how  the  experiment  would  terminate. 
He  should  be  very  tuankful  this  Thanksgiving 
that  this  experience  has  been  driven  into  him 
so  sbarplvitbat  he  won’t  be  apt  to  try  it  again 
without  feeling  an  itching  at  the  old  wound. 
He  has  learned  that  cheap  men  can  give 
nothing  but  cheap  work,  and  that  a  good  man 
cannot  be  had  for  a  poor  price.  He  has  also 
learned  that  the  idea  of  taking  city  boys  to 
learn  agriculture  is  not  business  but  chanty, 
and  a  mighty  thankless  charity  at  that. 

jerseyman 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Alma.  Wellington  Co.,  Ontario,  November 
12  —The  past  season,  like  that  of  1887,  has 
been  dry,  differing  in  this,  that  whereas  last 
year  we  had  rain  in  plenty  until  July,  follow¬ 
ed  by  extreme  heat,  this  year  was  dry 
throughout  the  growing  months.  Hay  is 
scarce  and  worth  $17.00  per  ton.  Of  wheat 
there  is  little  to  sell,  but  it  is  worth  $1  17  per 
bushel.  Oats  and  peas  were  average  crops 
though  short  in  the  straw,  35  and  20  bushels 
per  acre  respectively.  Potatoes  are  plentiful 
and  cheap.  40  cents  per  bushel.  Roots  slightly 
below  an  average;  but  sound  and  of  good 
quality.  Fodder  is  scarce  and  cattle  are  sell¬ 
ing  low.  Farmers  will  need  to  practice  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  matter  of  feed  this  winter,  a.  g. 

Iowa. 

Tipton,  Cedar  County,  November  8. — 
Rainy  weather  continues;  we  have  heavy 
rains  every  few  days,  which  are  keeping  our 
corn  fields  so  soft  that  we  can  hardly  haul 
our  corn  away.  There  is  so  much  rain  that 
we  can’t  husk  more  than  one  day  in  four. 
The  corn  is  kent  damp,  and  unfit  to  crib.  The 
crop  is  heavy  and  badly  down  on  the  ground. 
If  snow  should  fall  early  it  will  hinder  corn 
gathering  a  great  deal.  Potatoes  are  n  fine 
crop  in  quantity  and  quality.  Oats  averaged 
45  bushels  per  acre.  Spring  wheat  was 
spoiled  by  Chinch  bugs  and  hot  weather. 
Grass  and  hay  were  fair  crops.  e.  a. 

New  York. 

East  Rock  away,  Queens  Co.,  Nov.  17  —At 
tbis  writing  farming,  or  rather  market  gar¬ 
dening,  is  being  carried  on  as  effectively  on 
Long  Island  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  mild¬ 
ness  ot  the  season,  but  chiefly  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  foreign  methods  and  labor.  A  few 
years  ago  all  out-of-door  farm  operations 
ended  with  the  cutting  and  husking  of  the 
corn;  now  work  is  continued  throughout  al¬ 
most  the  entire  year.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
freezes  so  as  to  prevent  out-of-door  work 
other  than  the  taking  ud  of  celery  and  roots, 
the  work  of  forcing  plants  in  the  hot-beds  and 
greenhouses  begins.  Our  native  farmers  and 
gardeners  have  learned  some  valuable  lessons 
from  their  foreign  neighbors  and  hired  help. 

J.  H.  G. 

Washington  Territory. 

Davenport,  Lincoln  County,  November  9. 
— Crops  here  were  somewhat  better  than 
usual.  This,  together  with  the  prospects  of 
getting  railroad  communication  with  the 
coast,  causes  farmers  to  be  more  hopeful. 
Our  county  is  quite  new,  but  will  probably 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
sections  of  eastern  Washington  Territory. 

w.  T. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

• 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention  Before 
asking  a  question  on  ase  see  If  It  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper . 


DRAINING  BY  MEANS  OF  WELLS;  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  CULTURE. 

F.  O.  C.,  Washington ,  Kans. — 1.  To  drain 
a  lot,  would  it  do  any  good  to  bore  a  hole 
with  a  post  auger  and  with  a  two-inch  auger 
continue  the  hole  eight  feet  to  a  vein  of  sand; 
put  a  board  over  the  inside  hole ;  put  in  six 
inches  of  hay,  then  fill  up  with  earth?  If  so 


how  far  apart  should  the  holes  be  made? 
2.  For  hill  culture  in  Kansas  what  market 
strawberry  will  produce  the  most  quarts  of 
large  berries?  3.  How  close  should  one  [plant 
them  for  horse  culture?  4  What  implements 
should  be  used?  5.  How  much  stable  manure 
should  be  applied,  if  it  is  plentiful? 

Ans. — 1.  This  method  is  reported  by  several 
who  have  tried  it,  to  be  a  practical  one,  in 
cases  where  a  substratum  of  sand  exists. 
Better  results  are  obtained  by  constructing  a 
well  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  and  filling 
with  stones  or  coarse  gravel.  It  has  been 
stated  by  several  who  have  tried  this  method, 
that  silt  soon  washes  in  aud  prevents  effectual 
drainage.  This  can  in  a  measure  be  pre¬ 
vented  bv  constructing  a  silt  basin  or  secondary 
well,  which  discharges  from  its  upper  part 
into  the  main  or  drainage  well.  One  well 
will  drain  several  acres  and  mav  answer  as  an 
outlet  for  tile  drains.  2  The  American 
Pomological  Society’s  catalogue  double-stars 
Charles  Downing,  Crescent,  and  Miner  for 
Kansas,  while  Cumberland,  Kentucky  and 
Sharpless  are  single-starred.  Of  the  first 
three,  only  Miner  would  be  entitled  to  be 
called  large;  while  Crescent  could  only  be 
recommended  to  be  planted  with  a  perfect¬ 
flowering  variety  to  fertilize  it.  Each  of  the 
latter  three  possesses  valuable  qualifications 
for  the  purpose  proposed,  the  most  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  them  being  a  lack  of  productiveness 
under  ordinary  treatment;  in  other  words, 
cultivation  in  matted  rows,  which  may  fairly 
be  assumed  to  be  the  system  under  which  their 
stars  have  been  won.  Hill  culture  has  proved 
to  be,  at  least  m  a  considerable  degree, 
a  remedy  for  this;  and  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  Sharpless  or  Cumberland  would 
very  satisfactorily  fulfill  the  required  con¬ 
ditions,  with  Kentucky  to  follow  as  a 
later  variety.  No  statement  is  given  re- 
pecting  soils;  and  for  this  and  other  reasons 
it  will  be  safer  for  the  planter  to  carefully 
observe  the  relative  success  of  varieties  in  his 
vicinity,  before  choosing  the  variety  to  be 
planted.  2.  Three  ftet  apart,  each  way, 
leave  convenient  space  for  cultivation;  but 
if  land  is  valuable,  or  the  space  limited,  two 
and  a  half  feet  will  suffice.  When  grown  in 
hills,  in  good  soil,  a  single  plant  will  usually 
cover  a  space  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
in  diameter.  3.  In  preparing  the  ground 
for  planting,  use  such  implements  as  will  thor¬ 
oughly  and  deeply  pulverize  the  soil;  but, 
after  the  roots  have  occupied  the  soil,  employ 
such  implements  as  will  move  the  surface  soil 
only,  leaving  it  as  level  as  possible.  4.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  its  present  condition  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  that  no  defiuite  amount  can  safely  be 
specified.  Excessive  application  of  stable 
manure  to  some  soils  would  tend  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  plants  or  foliage  rather  than  fruit. 
A  safe  rule  would  be  to  put  the  ground  in 
condition  for  a  first-class  farm  crop.  As 
many  as  forty  loads  of  manure  per  acre  have 
been  known  to  be  profitably  applied  annually. 
5.  We  have  no  statement  at  hand  of 
amounts  actually  grown  with  hill  culture.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  quantity  would  not 
vary  greatly  from  that  produced  with  matted 
rows,  the  advantage  being  largely  in  the  in¬ 
creased  price  secured  for  fruit  of  superior 
quality  grown  upon  matted  rows.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre  are  considered  a 
large  crop.  This  would  be  about  three-fifths 
of  a  quart  to  the  bill  at  three  feet  apart. 

APPLYING  MANURE;  SOWING  OATS. 

J.  W.  T  ,  Staunton,  Va. — I  have  a  15-acre 
field,  soil  sandy,  now  covered  with  Timothy 
sod.  I  wish  to  put  in  oats  the  coming  spring 
to  be  followed  next  fall  with  wheat  and  grass. 

I  intend  covering  it  over  this  winter  with 
stable  manure.  Shall  I  haul  the  manure 
out  before  plowing  the  field  and  turn  it  un¬ 
der;  or  had  I  better  plow  first  and  spread  the 
manure  on  top  and  harrow  it  in?  What  time 
would  be  best  to  plow  land  of  this  character? 
When  should  oats  be  sowed  in  this  section? 
Does  the  Rural  recommend  drilling  or 
broadcasting,  and  what  quantity  of  seed  to 
the  acre?  About  how  many  two-horse 
wagon  loads  of  manure  should  be  put  on  15 
acres? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART.  (NORTH 
CAROLINA.) 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
farmers  as  to  the  application  of  manure  on 
the  surface  and  plowing  it  under.  But  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  important  subject  circumstances 
are  to  be  considered,  and  in  this  case,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  p  .id  the  locality  have  a  serious 
bearing  upon  the  question  proposed.  The 
manure  is  intended  to  benefit  the  wheat  and 
grass,  as  this  ultimate  purpose  is  the  chief  end 
in  view.  Consequently,  the  manure  should  be 
put  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  and  that  is 
unquestionably  in  the  soil  and  not  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  soil  has  an  important  effect  iD  the 
decomposition  of  the  manure,  which 
will  be  exerted  during  the  summer,  and 
while  the  oats  will  be  benefited  to  some  extent, 
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the  wheat  and  grass  will  get  the  most  of  the 
plant  food  which  will  be  made  available  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  by  the  action  of  the  soil. 
Consequently  I  would  advise  that  the  manure 
should  be  turned  under,  not  deeply,  but  well 
covered,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  turning 
the  oat-stubble  I  would  then  turn  the  land  an 
inch  or  two  deeper  so  as  to  mix  the  soil  and 
decomposed  manure  thoroughly.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  an  even  spreading  of  manure  by 
harrowing,  unless  it  is  quite  fine  and  breaks 
up  easily.  If  there  is  no  danger  of  washing 
the  land,  the  manure  might  bespread  through 
the  winter  and  turned  under  in  time  to  get  the 
oats  sown  in  the  fresh  land.  Oats  are  sown  in 
Virginia  in  February  or  March,  any  time 
when  the  danger  of  severe  frost  that  would 
kill  the  young  plants  is  past,  but  as  early  as 
possible.  You  will  be  safe  in  following  the 
lead  of  your  neighbors  in  this  respect.  Oats, 
however,  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  sea¬ 
son  will  admit:  2%  bushels  to  the  acre  is  the 
right  quantity  of  seed,  and  drilling  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  broadcasting,  if  it  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  much  inconvenience.  Oats  do  very  well 
sown  broadcast,  but  should  be  well  covered. 
The  quantity  of  manure  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  ability  of  the  farmer;  15  or  20  loads  per 
acre  would  be  a  fair  quantity  to  serve  for  the 
oats  and  wheat  too;  10  are  more  often  used, but 
the  more  the  better  up  to  20  tons  per  acre. 

ASSORTING  APPLES. 

G.  T.  D.,  East  Randolph,  Vt. — In  assorting 
apples,  what  should  be  the  smallest  size  of 
perfect  apples  to  go  into  a  No.  1  package? 
For  instance,  in  case  of  a  small  variety  like 
Golden  Russet,  would  any  that  would  not  pass 
through  a  two-inch  ring  be  too  small,  and  what 
should  be  the  limit  with  regard  to  larger 
varieties,  such  as  the  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening, 
etc.? 

Ans.  In  sorting  apples  for  market  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  no  established  rules  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  exact  size  of  what  would  be  termed 
merchantable  apples.  At  the  same  time  near¬ 
ly  all  fruit  growers  of  experience  have  in 
mind  a  certain  size  that  would  be  accounted 
such,  corresponding,  very  nearly,  to  the  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Golden  Russet  referred  to  above. 
Indeed  we  would  consider  that,  where  only 
oue  grade  is  designed  in  sorting,  the  same 
rule  would  apply  to  the  Baldwin,  Northern 
Spy,  etc.,  providing  the  specimens  are  perfect 
in  form  and  well  colored;  but  where  first 
and  second  grades  are  designed,  it  would  be 
better  and  perhaps  more  profitable  to  run  the 
size  referred  to  of  the  latter  varieties  in  with 
the  second.  After  all,  it  is  the  relation  of 
supply  and  demand  that  is  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  regulating  the  merchantable 
size.  During  the  present  season,  for  example, 
with  its  abundance  of  perfect  and  well  de¬ 
veloped  fruit,  even  at  the  ruinously  low  prices 
prevailing  it  is  more  difficult  to  dispose  of 
the  fine  crop  than  it  was  to  dispose  of  the  re¬ 
duced  and  inferior  crop  of  last  season  at  re¬ 
munerative  prices.  Consequently  thousands 
of  barrels  are  now  being  rejected  and  must 
be  resorted  before  seeking  a  market. 

BUCKWHEAT  AS  STOCK  FEED. 

J.  R.  W.,  Elmira,  N.  Y., — What  is  an 
analysis  of  buckwheat  straw?  Will  ground 
corn  and  buckwheat  make  a  fair  ration  for 
cows  in  milk? 


G.  T.  D.,  East  Randolph,  Vt. — What 
breeds  were  used  to  make  up  the  Wyandotte 
fowl? 

Ans. — It  is  claimed  that  the  Wyandotte 
breed  sprang  from  a  cross  of  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburg  and  Dark  Brahma;  but  this  is  dis¬ 
puted,  as  there  are  several  strains.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  as  nearly  correct  as  any  other  suppo¬ 
sition. 


DISCUSSION. 


UNCERTAINTIES  OF  POTATO  GROWING. 

W.  V.,  Franklin,  New  Jersey. — I  have 
been  looking  over  the  Potato  Number  of  the 
Rural  and  would  like  to  say  something  about 
potatoes  in  this  neighborhood.  I  planted,  on 
corn  ground  on  a  hillside  facing  southeast  on 
about  one  acre,  two  barrels  of  Early  Rose  seed, 
one  from  Canada  and  one  from  Northern  New 
York.  The  vines  of  these  died  early  and  the 
crop  was  very  light — only  50  bushels  from  half 
an  acre.  The  remaining  half  acre  I  planted 
with  Rural  Blush  a  little  mixed  with  White 
Elephant,  both  raised  by  myself.  This  half 
acre  yielded  about  100  bushels.  The  tubers 
were  large  and  the  vines  were  green  up  to  the 
middle  of  September  when  I  dug  the  crop.  I 
used  about  1,500  pounds  of  potato  fertilizer  on 
the  acre.  I  also  plowed  in  barn  yard  manure 
on  part  of  the  land,  but  paid  no  attention  to 
this.  I  fertilized  all  alike  and  could  see  very 
little  difference  between  the  yield  where  the 
manure  was  put  and  that  where  there  was 
none.  Now,  potatoes  where  the  vines 
lived  the  longest,  the  tubers  were  the 
largest  and  the  yield  the  heaviest,  are  rotting 
badly,  while  the  others,  or  Early  Rose,  are 
keeping  all  right  My  first  thought  was  that  the 
difference  was  due  to  the  kind  of  seed  planted; 
but  my  neighbor  used  sod  ground,  manured 
heavily,  plowed  the  manure  under  and  plant¬ 
ed  his  potatoes  in  every  third  furrow  a  week 
or  so  later  than  I  did,  about  the  last  of  April. 
His  crop  is  larger  and  his  potatoes  bigger,  but 
they  rotted  worse  than  mine.  His  were  dug  in 
October,  and  he  said  that  he  left  nearly  one 
half  on  the  ground.  He  also  tells  me  that  he 
planted  two  rows  of  potatoes  around  his  pole 
beans,  and  on  one  side  the  tubers  were  so  small 
that  they  were  not  worth  digging,  and  on  the 
other  side  they  were  very  large  and  commen¬ 
ced  to  rot  early.  He  used  no  fertilizer  but  all 
manure.  I  used  nearly  all  fertilizer,  and 
hardly  any  manure. 

To  sum  up:— I  planted  on  corn  ground,  us¬ 
ing  some  foreign  and  some  home-grown  seed, 
and  applying  fertilizer  almost  altogether 
with  very  little  manure,  and  the  large  pota¬ 
toes  rotted  most.  Ho  planted  on  sod  ground, 
applied  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  which 
was  plowed  under  with  the  potatoes,  and  he 
obtained  a  heavy  crop,  one  half  of  which  rot¬ 
ted  before  they  were  got  off  the  ground,  and 
on  the  highest  and  most  sandy  ground  there 
were  as  many  rotten  as  on  the  lower  spots. 
Another  neighbor  plowed  his  seed  under  the 
sod  with  the  manure  and  his  crop  is  less,  but 
of  quite  fine  quality,  there  being  scarcely  a 
rotten  one.  I  find  others  whose  crops  of  pota¬ 
toes  are  rotting  badly.  Potato  growing  in 
this  section  at  least  seems  to  be  a  very  uncer¬ 
tain  business. 

JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT  AND  OTHER  SEEDS. 


Ans. — Buckwheat  straw[contains  very  little 
nitrogen,  but  is  rich  in  mineral  elements.  It 
has  6.15  per  cent,  of  ash  and  the  ash  contains 
46%  per  cent,  of  potash;  2.2  per  cent,  of  soda: 
3.6  per  cent,  of  magnesia;  18.4  per  cent,  of  lime 
and  11.9  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
grain  contains  nine  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous 
substance  (corn  has  15)  and  58  per  cent,  of  car¬ 
bonaceous.  It  is  most  valuable  for  food  for 
cows, when  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  corn 
and  wheat  bran ;  but  alone  it  is  not  a  good  food 
for  making  rich  milk. 

RAISING  POTATOES  FROM  SEED-BALLS. 

A.  M.  L.,  Alden,  Rl. — How  can  potatoes  be 
raised  from  seed- balls? 

Ans. — This  has  been  fully  explained  in  the 
R.  N.-Y.  time  and  time  again.  We  would 
advise  our  new  friend  to  consult  files  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  if  procurable.  Briefly  let  us  repeat: 
Sow  the  seeds  in  pots  or  boxes  precisely  as 
you  would  tomato  seeds.  The  seeds  sprout 
in  a  few  days.  As  soon  as  the  little  plants 
get  five  or  six  inches  high,  transplant  each 
one  to  a  little  pot  (thre-einch).  Let  them 
grow  until  the  middle  of  May.  Then  thump 
them  out  into  the  soil,  one  foot  by  three  feet 
apart,  and  treat  as  other  potatoes.  Sow  the 
seeds  from  January  to  February. 


Miscellaneous. 


D.  McO.,  Berryville,  Va. — Does  the  Rural 
know  of  any  large  sauerkraut  manufacturer 
to  whom  I  would  be  likely  to  sell  a  large  lot 
of  cabbage?  I  have  about  15  acres. 

Ans, — No.  Can  any  of  our  readers  answer? 


C.  H,  E.,  Avoca,  N.  Y. — Here  are  the  results 
of  some  experiments  with  new  varieties.  Last 
spring  1  purchased  some  Japanese  buckwheat 
and,  as  I  think  a  test  of  new  things  to  be  true 
and  beneficial  should  be  made  in  comparison 
with  some  standard  variety  on  soil  of  the  same 
fertility,  I  did  not  give  the  new  sort  a  fair 
chance  and  the  result  was  a  disappointment. 
I  shall  try  it  once  more,  however,  but  I  would 
advise  those  who  think  of  trying  it  not  to  in¬ 
vest  too  heavily  in  it;  but  to  be  sure  to  get 
the  seed  of  some  reliable  seedsman  or  of  some 
one  with  whom  the  experimenter  is  personally 
acquainted.  I  never  purchase  what  are  called 
“  store  seeds,”  as  I  always  receive  several  seeds¬ 
men’s  catalogues  and  by  trying  new  varieties 
with  older  sorts  I  have  found  what  I  consider 
the  best.  Several  years  ago  I  got  some  of 
Bliss’s  Abundance  peas,  and  although  I  have 
tried  a  great  many  other  kinds,  I  think  Abun¬ 
dance  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  prolific. 
For  medium  peas  for  early  use,  the  Alaska 
sent  out  by  the  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  years  ago,  and 
Rawson’s  Clipper  are  my  choice;  ^vhile  the 
much  extolled  American  Wonder  I  consider 
worthless.  I  find  that  the  purchasers  must 
make  great  allowance;  for  the  seedsmen  are 
quite  apt  to  extol  a  new  variety  too  highly. 
All  lovers  of  celery  should  try  Henderson’s 
White  Plume  and  Golden  Self-blanching,  with 
some  Golden  Heart  for  spring  use.  Last 
spring  an  agent  for  a  seed  company  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y.,  came  through  this  section  taking 
orders  for  a  new  kind  of  oats  called  Early 
Swedish.  He  showed  testimonials  from 
prominent  agriculturists  praising  this  va¬ 
riety  very  highly.  The  result  was  that 
he  disposed  of  over  a  car-load.  The 


yield  on  every  acre  sown  with  the  new 
kind  was  at  least  one-fourth  less  than  the 
amount  produced  from  common  oats,  and 
some  farmers  had  invested  in  as  much  as  40 
bushels.  They  are  very  heavy  but  do  not 
yield  as  well  as  one  would  expect  by  looking 
at  them  before  cutting,  the  grain  is  so  small. 

I  purchased  a  barrel  of  Charter  Oak  potatoes 
last  spring  of  a  person  whom  I  have  always 
considered  reliable — a  prominent  seedsman  in 
New  York.  The  potatoes  answered  the  de¬ 
scription  as  to  size  and  shape:  but  they  were 
to  be  late  and  heavy  croppers;  whereas  with 
me  they  were  very  early  and  small,  and  the 
yield  was  very  light.  ' 

RAW  POTATOES  INJURIOUS  TO  A  HORSE. 

A.  B.  A.,  Flushing,  N.  Y.— Sometimes 
just  for  a  change  of  food  to  a  horse,  1  have 
given  a  quart  or  less  of  raw  cut  potatoes. 
Much  more  than  this  quantity  I  found  was 
apt  to  bring  on  colic  or  scours.  On  page 
746  of  the  Rural  of  Nuvember  10,  under  the 
caption,  “What  killed  the  horse?’’  a  case 
is  mentioned  where  a  horse  got,  in  one 
day,  a  pailful  of  raw  potatoes,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  that  he  suffered  from  colic 
and  died,  more  especially  as  the  potatoes 
were  accompanied  with  corn  meal,  which 
is  also  a  promoter  of  colic,  and  then,  too, 
he  was  allowed  to  drink  all  the  cold  water 
he  wanted. 

I  wonder  Dr.  KQborne  should  be  in  any 
doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  animal’s  death.  A 
pailful  or  more  per  day  of  raw  potatoes  may 
be  fed  to  cattle  with  benefit,  but  they  have 
much  larger  stomachs  than  horses;  indeed 
they  have  four  of  them  while  a  horse 
has  only  one,  and  therefore  they  can  easily 
digest  raw  roots  of  all  kinds.  Carrots  are 
more  safely  fed  to  horses  in  liberal  measure 
and  are  highly  approved.  Some  horsemen  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that,  quantity  for  quantity, 
as  part  of  a  ration,  they  are  nearly  as  bene¬ 
ficial  as  oats.  Perhaps  this  may  be  so,  as  they 
moisten  the  hay  that  has  been  eaten  about 
the  same  time,  in  the  stomach,  rendering  it 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  grass 
from  which  it  was  made,  and  more  easily 
digested.  A  ration  of  raw  potatoes  mixed 
with  corn  meal  and  then  drenched  with  cold 
water  is  a  very  indigestible  mess. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  WOOL  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

H.  B.  G.,  Queens  Co  ,  N.  Y. — Is  it  not  true 
that  it  is  the  relative  tariff  on  wool  and  the 
articles  which  are  manufactured  from  it, 
which  determines  the  price  of  the  American 
sheep-grower’s  product  ?  The  woolen  manu¬ 
facturer  claims  that  the  tariff  on  the  manu¬ 
factured  product  is  relatively  lower  than  it  is 
upon  the  raw  material  and  cites  the  enormous 
importation  of  foreign  cloths,  to  prove  his 
assertion.  It  is  evident  from  the  drift  of 
things  that  he  will  go  to  Washington  and  de¬ 
mand  more  protection  for  the  manufactured 
product.  Ostensibly  this  will  be  done  to  pro¬ 
tect  American  industry ;  but  the  real  object  will 
be  to  advance  the  price  of  cloth  so  as  to  enable 
the  manufacturer  to  import  foreign  wools 
and  undersell  the  importers  of  the  foreign 
manufactured  product.  Unless  the  tariff  on 
wool  is  kept  proportionately  higher  than  it  is 
upon  cloth,  the  wool-grower  will  not  reap  the 
benefit  contemplated  by  the  protective  tariff. 
This  was  the  weak  point  in  the  Mills  bill. 
Free  wool  would,  without  doubt,  help  the 
woolen  manufacturers,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  would  cheapen  the  price  of  cloth 
to  the  purchaser  while  it  would  certainly  in¬ 
jure  the  wool-grower.  What  we  want  Is  little 
or  no  duty  on  grades  of  cloth  or  carpets  made 
chiefly  of  wools  not  grown  in  this  country,  a 
prohibitory  tariff  on  wools  that  can  be  raised 
here,  and  an  increased  tariff  on  cloths  or  car¬ 
pets  that  are  made  abroad  from  similar  raw 
material. 

THE  AILANTHUS. 

V.  M.  H.,  Milford,  Del.— Seeing  two  com¬ 
munications  in  recent  issues  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  calling  attention  to  the  beauty 
and  great  economic  value  of  this  tree,  I  am 
reminded  that  when  a  boy  at  home  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pennsylvania,  we  had  two 
fine,  large  trees  in  front  of  our  dwelling;  the 
seeds  from  them  fell  upon  the  roof  of  the 
house.  At  my  father’s  suggestion  I  collected 
a  barrel  of  seeds  and  sent  them  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  Hon.  Frederick 
Watts,  the  Commissioner,  in  acknowledging 
my  donation,  wrote,  “It  will  aid  materially 
the  cherished  purpose  of  the  Department  to 
distribute  tree  seeds  at  the  West;  and  im¬ 
mediate  and  careful  measures  will  at  once  be 
taken  to  give  your  gift  proper  direction.” 
This  was  in  1873.  I  have  since  been  curious  to 
learn  if  the  experiment  proved  successful. 
Probably  some  of  the  numerous  Western 
readers  of  the  Rural  could  give  the  interest¬ 
ing  information. 

MORE  ABOUT  JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT. 

E.  G.  S.,  Cuba,  N.  Y. — For  the  benefit  of 
P.  S.  B.,  Fremont,  N.  Y.,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 


have  raised  the  Japanese  b  lekwheat  for  two 
years,  and  believe  it  to  be  far  ahead  of  all 
other  kinds.  It  is  certainly  a  distinct  variety. 
So  far  with  me  it  out-yields  the  old  Gray  or 
the  Silver  Hull,  two  to  one.  It  makes  a 
better  growth  on  poorer  soil  than  any  buck- 
wneat  that  I  have  ever  raised.  It  has  one 
peculiarity — bees  do  not  work  on  its  blossoms. 
Do  honey  bees  lessen  the  yield  of  fruit  or 
grain  by  extracting  honey  from  the  blossoms? 
If  they  do,  score  one  for  the  Japanese 
buckwheat.  I  expect  to  test  its  flouring 
qualities  soon.  If  any  of  my  brother 
farmers  wish  to  get  seed  at  “living  rates” 
they  must  watch  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  Rural  next  J anuary. 

CARP  CULTURE. 

A.  W.,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.— Ou  page 
682  an  inquiry  is  made  concerning  the  quality 
of  the  flesh  of  the  German  carp.  I  have  a 
small  pond  containing  carp,  and  from  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  them  I  should  say  that  carp 
would  live  where  any  fish  would  and  the  flesh 
is  certainly  much  sweeter  and  better  than 
that  of  any  sucker  that  I  ever  tasted.  As 
regards  the  profit  of  carp  culture,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  pay  to  go  to  much  expense  in 
building  ponds  for  carp  raising ;  but  where 
one  has  a  pond  already  built  which  can  be 
kept  free  from  fish  of  prey  and  from  loss  by 
overflowing  in  time  of  flood,  it  may  pay  well 
for  the  cost  of  stocking  with  carp . 

F.  L.  P.,  New  Providence,  Ind  —Please 
reverse  the  order  of  the  cartoon,  “  A  Fight  to 
a  Finish”  on  page  723.  Place  “Uncle  Sam” 
behind  the  tatooed  bully  where  he  belongs. 
Let  the  farmer  receive  the  blow;  substitute 
“  Biodle  ”  for  Ballot  on  the  arm  tbat  strikes, 
and  ignorance  for  “  Honesty  ”  on  the  farmer’s 
belt,  and  you  will  have  a  picture  true  to  life, 
Inscribe. 

“  Trusts  are  private  affairs 
Keep  your  nose  out  of 
Other  people’s  business. 

R.  N.-Y. — Whatever  the  farmer’s  position 
may  be  in  the  matter,  our  picture  shows  where 
he  ought  to  stand. 

A.  A.  C.  Ames,  Iowa.— P.  S.  B.  on  page 
748,  speaks  of  Japanese  buckwheat  and  asks 
the  experience  of  others.  At  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  here  we  find  the 
yield  better  than  that  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
the  grains  larger,  and  the  plants  far  more 
vigorous.  The  Station  is  distributing  the 
seeds  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 


Experience  with  Manures  at  Rotham- 
sted. — SirJ.  B.  Lawessays  that  a  continuous¬ 
ly  unmanured  plot  in  his  grounds  at  Rotham- 
sted,  now  yields  only  10  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  instead  of  about  12,  the  average  of  the 
preceding  10  years,  or  13  the  average  of  the 
preceding  36  years.  The  farmyard  manure 
plot,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  38  bushels,  of 
60  pounds  per  bushel,  against  an  average 
of  only  32X,  but  of  rearly  61  pounds  per  bush¬ 
el,  over  the  preceding  10  years,  and  of  33% 
bushels,  at  60%  pounds  per  bushel,  over  the 
preceding  36  years.  That  is  to  say,  whilst  the 
unmanured  produce  is  about  three  bushels  be¬ 
low  its  average  of  13,  the  farmyard  manure 
produce  is  more  than  four  bushels  above  its 
average  of  33%.  Again,  another  plot,  which 
receives,  besides  mineral  manures,  a  liberal, 
but  not  excessive,  amount  of  salts  of  ammonia, 
yields  nearly  36  bushels,  at  59%  pounds  per 
bushel,  against  an  average  of  only  32%  bushels 
at  the  same  weight,  over  the  preceding  36 
years;  that  is,  it  gives  an  excess  this  year  of 
rather  over  three  bushels.  Another  plot,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  same  mineral  man¬ 
ures,  but  one-and-a-half  time  as  much  salts 
of  ammonia  as  plot  seven,  yields  only  35% 
bushels  against  its  average  of  36%  bushels ; 
that  is,  with  the  excess  of  ammonia-salts, 
there  is  this  year  1%  bushel  less  than  its 
average,  and  even  less  than  with  the  smaller 
amount  of  salts  of  ammonia.  The  mineral 
and  nitrate  plot,  again  yields  only  33%  bush¬ 
els,  against  its  average  of  36%  bushels,  show¬ 
ing,  therefore,  a  deficiency  of  three  bushels 
this  year. 

“A  Slip  ’Twixt  the  Cup  and  the  Lip.”— 
“The  outcome  of  the  *  Grand  Potato  Contest  ’ 
ou  the  grounds  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
only  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  even  the  best  made  calculations  as  to 
prospective  crops,  especially  when  these  are 
intended  to  be  phenomenally  large.”  So  says 
our  respected  friend  Orchard  and  Garden. 
And  the  editor  goes  on  to  say:  “  It  may  be  a 
hard  task  to  produce  these  unusally  large, 
almost  excessive  yields  (although  the  Rural 
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Editor  seems  to  be  made. of  the  right  stuff  to 
accomplish  what  others  try  in  vain) ;  but  it  is 
still  much  more  difficult  to  avoid  all  the  acci¬ 
dents  which  may  prove  to  be  the  ‘slips  ’twixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip  ’—and  nere  his  otherwise 
well-directed  efforts  failed.  The  devastations 
of  the  Cucumber  Flea-beetle  were  the  cause, 
and  the  only  one  according  to  the  judges’  re¬ 
port,  that  brought  the  average  yield  of  the 
test  patch  below  the  promised  700  bushels  per 
acre.  The  magnificent  result  on  a  part  of  tho 
field, which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1,076  bushels 
per  acre,  was  more  than  overbalanced  by  the 
comparative  failure  of  another  part,  which 
gave  a  276  bushel  rate,  and  the  judges  conse¬ 
quently  had  to  certify  to  the  (quite  respect¬ 
able)  average  of  583  bushels  per  acre. 

“We  recognize  in  this  result  a  magnificent 
achievement.  If  this  be  a  failure,  where  is 
the  limit  of  success?  If  this  be  the  result  ob¬ 
tained  under  unfavorable  conditions,  what 
may  we  expect  as  the  result  of  the  same  skill¬ 
ful  management  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances? 

“The  editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  at¬ 
tributes  a  large  share  of  these  heavy  yields 
to  the  Rural  trench  system.  We  can  not 
agree  with  him  in  this,  or  in  some  other  points. 
Our  experiments  last  season  have  proven  to 
our  satisfaction  that  the  labor  employed  in 
preparing  trenches  according  to  that  method, 
is  thrown  away,  as  the  yield  was  in  no  case 
larger  than  that  obtained  by  planting  in  fur¬ 
rows  as  commonly  made.  Neither  have  we 
seen  a  single  case  where  deep  planting  induced 
the  formation  of  tuber-forming  stems  “  from 
several  different  planes  or  stories.”  The  tub¬ 
ers  in  our  soil  have  always  formed  directly 
above  the  seed-piece.  Still  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  raises  crops  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of 
1,000  bushels  per  acre,  to  back  up  its  doctrines, 
and  we  must  declare  our  inability  (so  far  as 
our  soil  and  opportunities  are  concerned)  to 
equal  them.  The  editor,  in  spite  of  this  fail¬ 
ure,  is  going  to  try  again  next  season,  and  he 
is  going  in  to  win.” 

If  the  above  article  was  written  by  Mr.  T. 
Greiner,  the  editor  of  Orchard  and  Garden, 
its  views  are  as  much  entitled  to  consideration 
as  anything  that  the  Rural  may  say  editori¬ 
ally,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Greiner  has 
made  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  a  special 
study  and  his  experience  has  extended  through 
many  years.  The  labor  required  in  prepar¬ 
ing  trenches,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  he 
supposes.  The  use  of  the  trench  plow  renders 
the  labor  scarcely  more  than  that  required  in 
turning  two  deep  furrows  with  an  ordinary 
plow.  If  there  is  anything  in  this  trench  busi¬ 
ness,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  an  im¬ 
plement  will  be  manufactured  fully  suited  to 
the  work  required  of  it.  In  fact,  the  winged 
shovel  plow  answers  fairly  well.  A  toothed 
attachment  to  scarify  and  pulverize  the  bot 
tom  of  the  trench,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins,  would  prove  a  helpful  and  labor-saving 
addition. 


TRUE  INWARDNESS 


Experiments  conducted  at  the  Penn.  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  indicate  that  soiling  rye 
obtained  from  very  fertile  soil,  when  cut  at 
the  period  of  development  when  the  head  is 
about  forming,  possesses  not  only  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  was  formerly  supposed 
of  material  in  such  condition  as  to  be  available 
to  the  animal  for  milk  production,  but  also 
that  the  constituents  are  prestnt  in  such  rel¬ 
ative  quantities  as  to  fit  the  fodder  for  such 
use  without  the  addition  of  other  more  con¬ 
centrated  nitrogenous  fodder . 

There  are  men,  says  the  N.  Y.  Times,  who 
live  in  an  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  of  mistakes, 
blunders,  stupidity,  and  forgetfulness,  and 
bring  continual  trouble  upon  themselves  and 
their  employers.  This  is  all  avoidable.  Every¬ 
one  should  cultivate  a  habit  of  thoughtfulness 
and  foresight.  When  anything  is  to  be  done, 
what  will  necessarily  or  possibly  follow  should 
be  thought  of  when  the  thing  is  being  done. 
The  first  lesson  might  be  to  get  a  habit  of  put¬ 
ting  things  in  their  place,  and,  in  spite  of 
laziness — the  worst  of  all  vices  on  a  farm— to 
do  it  on  the  moment  when  it  should  be  done. 

Several  swindled  fanners  condemn  the  seed 
wheat  sent  out  by  one  H.  A.  Winters  as 
“dirty”  and  “lacking  vitality”. The  Ohio  Far¬ 
mer  investigated  the  matter  and  pronounced 
the  wheat  “unfit  for  seed.” . 

The  O.  C.  Farmer  reads  with  unfeigned  re¬ 
gret,  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  are 
working  to  again  make  feather  and  bird 
millinery  fashionable.  If  successful,  it  means 
the  destruction  of  millions  of  our  song  birds, 
and  mainly  of  the  insectivorous  class,  the 
most  useful  to  mankind.  We  hope  that  all 
good,  humane  women  will  frown  upon  this 
cruel  and  destructive  fashion . 

Place  the  chestnuts  in  boxes  of  sand,  first  a 
layer  of  chestnuts,  then  of  sand,  Bury  the 


boxes  a  foot  deep  in  the  open  ground  in  a  dry 
place.  Thus  they  may  be  preserved  fresh 
until  Spring.  Or  the  boxes  may  be  lifted  as 
the  chestnuts  are  wanted . . . 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Niagara  Falls  the  Editor 
of  Orchard  and  Garden  noticed,  about  three 
miles  below  the  falls,  on  a  bank  of  the  river, 
a  pecan  tree  nearly  or  quite  50  feet  high, 
laden  with  fruit . 

The  exoerienced  Mr.  N.  Oehmer,  of  Mont¬ 
gomery"^  o.,  Ohio,  has  been  very  successful 
with  pears.  He  ha3  now  3,000  trees.  He 
planted  4,000,  25  years  ago.  He  would  not 
hesitate  to  day  to  plant  an  orchard  of  a  good 
many  thousand  trees,  but  would  only  plant 
some  half  dozen  varieties — the  Bartlett,  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty,  Lawrence,  Duchess,  and  the 
Louise  Bonne.  He  would  not  plant  dwarfs, 
except  the  Duchess.  For  a  winter  pear,  he 
planted  the  Vicar  of  Wmkfield,  but  the 
blight  took  most  of  them.  He  has  grown  them 
to  great  perfection,  beautiful  in  color,  and 
sold  them  for  high  prices.  He  has  tried  the 
Sheldon.  They  are  excellent.  He  has  also 
tried  the  Swan’s  Orange.  It  is  a  large,  hand¬ 
some,  round  pear  and  will  sell.  The  Tyson  is 
very  fine,  but  he  would  not  plant  many  as 
they  do  not  bear  well.  The  Seckel,  he  pro¬ 
nounces  the  finest  pear  that  grows.  Right 
you  are,  Mr  Oehmer . 

The  veteran  horticulturist  T.  T.  Lyon, 
stakes  his  reputation,  according  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Farmer,  upon  the  assertion  that,  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  the  plenter  of  one- 
year-old  pear  trees  will,  when  they  are  at  the 
usual  age  of  bearing,  have  a  healthier,  more 
productive  and  profitable  plantation  than  if 
he  planted  older  trees . 

A  member  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society 
visited  the  celebrated  Honeywell  place,  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  September.  Southeast  of  the  house 
there  was  an  evergreen  walk,  25  feet  wide,  of 
Arbor- vitm,  10  or  12  feet  high,  and  eight  feet 
apart,  forming  a  long,  irregular  walk,  made 
as  a  place  to  take  exercise  in  the  winter.  If 
you  were  in  that  arbor,  you  would  not  know 
anything  about  the  raw  weather  outside — it 
was  almost  like  summer.  There  was  a  nurse- 
girl  wheeling  a  baby  in  there,  and  very  com¬ 
fortable  and  cozy,  indeed, it  was . 


- Husbandman:  “Thanksgiving  is  one  of 

our  best  national  holidays.  It  is  a  day  for 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  a  day  of  family  re¬ 
union.  The  grown  up  children  who  have 
gone  out  into  the  world  turn  their  faces  home¬ 
ward,  and  the  merry  voices  of  the  returned 
are  heard  beneath  the  sacred  roof  of  the  dear 
old  home.  The  walls  of  the  village  church 
ring  with  the  choral  notes  of  gratitude  and 
praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  that  is  good.  The 
poor  are  remembered  and  cared  for.  All  re¬ 
joice  and  are  happy.  This  is  the  ideal  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.” 

- “Really  there  is  much  to  be  thankful  for 

in  this  country  that  has  food  in  abundance, 
enough  of  material  comforts,  and,  in  the 
main,  freedom  from  pestilence  and  horrors  of 
war.” 

- “How  many  of  the  millions  of  ballots  cast 

in  the  late  election,  had  auy  other  direction 
than  was  imparted  by  zeal  lor  party  suprem¬ 
acy?” 

- London  Agricultural  gazette:  “High 

prices  are  scarcely  probable,  at  any  rate  for 
some  months  to  come,  and  all  that  farmers 
cau,  in  our  opinion,  expect  is  what  we  may 
now  term  moderate  values — high  in  compari¬ 
son  with  recent  standards,  though  low  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  those  of  the  ‘good  old  times.’” 

- Massachusetts  Ploughman:  “The 

price  of  wheat  is  already  too  high ;  a  re-action 
will  soon  take  place.  It  is  a  good  time  now  to 
sell  any  surplus  that  may  be  oh  hand;  we  look 
for  considerably  lower  prices  before  spring.” 

- Michigan  Farmer:  “The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Ploughmau  is  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment  before  spring.” 

- Cor.  Field  and  Farm:  “Twelve  of  my 

thirty  cows  that  were  dehorned  last  winter 
aborted  in  the  spring,  and  five  out  of  the 
thirty  died.  Those  that  have  lived  are  not 
worth  more  than  two-thirds  their  former 
value.  With  as  good  and  even  better  feed 
than  last  year,  they  do  not  give  more  than 
half  their  usual  flow  of  milk.” 

- Dairy  World:  “We  have  fed  tons  of 

pumpkins  to  milch  cows  without  removing 
tne  seed  and  never  observed  any  falling  off  in 
the  milk.” 


DIRECT. 


- T.  B.  Terry,  in  the  Ohio  Farmer:  “  Sup¬ 
posing  I  should  feed  our  four  horses  each  four 
quarts  of  oats  at  a  time.  It  would  take  all 
the  available  plow  laud  we  have,  12  acres, 
each  year  to  grow  the  oats.  Where  would  the 
$700  to  $1,400  come  from  for  which  I  have 
sold  the  potatoes,  that  grew  on  those  12  acres? 
To  be  sure,  I  could  raise  the  potatoes  and  buy 
the  oats;  but  of  what  use  is  it  if  the  clover 
would  answer  and  there  is  always  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  it?  I  raised  some  oats  nineteen  years 
ago;  but  not  an  oat  since.  I  hung  on  to  corn 
some  years  longer.  I  was  poor  and  in  debt 
and  should  have  been  so  to  this  day  if  I  had 
grown  Timothy  hay  and  oats  for  my  horses, 
and  a  piece  of  corn.  The  horses  would  have 
eaten  the  oats;  the  cattle  and  hogs  would  have 
eaten  the  corn,  and  the  income  from  them,  on 
so  small  a  farm,  would  have  only  made  ends 
meet  by  close  scrimping.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald:  “The condition  of  Europe 

issummed  up  in  the  phrase,  ‘  An  armed  camp’. 
This  is  the  high-watermark  of  the  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Italians,  French¬ 
men,  Germans,  Austrians — amiable,  well- 
meaning,  neighborly  beings,  who  live,  believe, 
love,  toil,  kneel  before  the  same  altar,  and  yet 
all  of  them  busy  in  the  fearful  preparation 
for  throat-cutting.” 

- Garden  and  Forest:  “Certainly  no 

really  comfortable  country  home  can  exist  in 
our  land  without  a  piazza.  If  we  look  at  our 
best  recent  houses,  we  find  that  the  main 
piazza  is  confined  to  one  side,  or,  placed  on 
a  corner,  partly  encircles  two  sides;  and  there 
cau  be  few  cases  in  which  more  than  this  is 
needful.” 

- American  Agriculturist:  “If  the  hogs 

to  be  slaughtered  are  fed  within  12  hours 
of  their  killing,  the  food  is  wasted,  the  meat 
will  b«  mm-e  disposed  to  sour,  and  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  remove  the  distended  intes¬ 
tines  and  take  from  them  the  lard.  Nor  is  it 
well  to  allow  the  swine  to  drink  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  day  they  are  killed.  Hogs  cannot 
be  killed  too  quickly.” 


For  Sleeplessness. 

Use  ilorsford's  Acitl  Phosphate. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Dake,  Belleville,  III.,  says;  “I 
have  found  it,  and  it  alone ,  to  be  capable  of 
producing  a  sweet  and  natural  sleep  in  cases 
of  insomnia  from  overwork  of  the  brain, 
which  so  often  occurs  in  active  professional 
and  business  men.” — Adv. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  la  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  Is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mall  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
SO  cts.  In  stamps.  SX-U>.  tin  cans,  SI:  k.T  mall, 
S ) .  DO.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  ** 
!  a.  J«UIS*»  *  O*.,  r.  O.  Bex  SI  1 8,  Boston,  Man 


W  A  I A  EXPERIENCED  ANI> 

YY  All  LUlL/.  WELL-EDUCATED 

FA  R  VI  E  R  AN  I)  VVI F  E  to  take  entire  charge  of 
a  large  place  near  New  York  City,  one  who  under¬ 
stands  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep.  Swine  and  Poultry,  and 
who  can  manage  a  farm  in  a  systematic  business¬ 
like  way.  A  liberal  salary  will  be  paid  to  a  suit¬ 
able  man.  Address 

N.  U.  P.,  care  Kurul  New-Yorker. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$6-75. 

RIFLES  $2.25 
PISTOLS  75c 


All  Kinds  cheaper  that 
elsewhere.  Before  yo 
buy  send  stamp  foi 
Catalogue.  Addrei 

POWELL  &  CLEM  RNT 

1 80  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 


COLORADO  STOCK  FARM 

At.  Larkspur,  40  miles  south  of  Denver,  on  D.  &  R.  G. 
and  A  T.  &  S.  F.  Railways;  ■£  *,J4P  acres;  abundant 
irrigating  ami  spring  water;  one-quarter  under  cultiva 
tlon.  balance  graging:  farm  buildings  and  stabling 
valued  at  $0,000;  22  miles  of  wire  fencing;  all  or  parr 
for  sale.  For  particulars,  aodress  either  II.  S. 
Hutchings,  Fssex  Building,  or  W.  .1.  Acheson, 
Times  Building,  Denver,  Colorado,  or  William 
Dillon,  Esq.,  Castle  Rock,  Colorado. 


PIANOS  FROM 

8150  to  $1500 


.DN1VERSITY 


ORGANS  from 

$35  to  $500. 


Famous  lor  Beauty,  Sweetness, 
Durability.  No  Agents.  Sent 
from  factory  direct  to  purchaser. 
A’ on  save  the  enormous  expenses 
of  agonts.  Guaranteed  six 
y  eurs,  and  sent  for  trial  in  your 
own  home.  VICTORIOUS  for 
SO  YEARS.  Catalogue  free. 
Karchal  &  Gmith,235E.2l5tSt.  N.Y 


ER  ROOFINC  . 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
143  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  &,  ROOFINC  CO. 


“How  to  save  re-shlugllng,  stop 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW 
roofs.”  Particulars  tree  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 


143  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


1  C0nsumpT1°H 


It  has  permanently  cured  thousands 
of  cases  pronounced  by  doctors  hope¬ 
less.  If  jrou  have  premonitory  symp¬ 
toms,  such  as  Cough,  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  &c.,  don’t  delay,  but  use 
P ISO'S  CURE  FOR  CONSUMPTION 
immediately.  By  Druggists.  25  cents. 


BARNEY  &  BERRY 

SKATES 


CATALOGUE  FREE 


BARNEY  &.  BERRY  SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


MAGIC 


and  STEREOPTIUONS  for 
Fublie  Exhibitions  and  for 
a  _  Home  Amusement.  Views 

L  A  INI  I  E  R  IM  S  illustrating  every  subject.  A 
.  "  "  “  ■  %  ■  x  v*  very  profitable  business  for  a 
man  with  small  capital.  BeBt  apparatus,  new  views,  largest 
-luck.  25  years  practical  t-Aperience.  170-p.  catalogue  free. 
KO.  H.  PIERCE,  1  Mi  S.  11th  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CATARRH, 


RHEUM¬ 

ATISM, 

AND  ALL 


BLOOD  DISFASF.S  cured.  A  book  (32  pp.,  11  engrav¬ 
ings),  entitled  “  Flow  to  Cum  Catarrh  and  all  Blood 
Diseases,”  Hen t  Free.  Address 


IRWIN  lYI.  (JltAY  dfc  CO.,  Montrose,  Pa. 


Beautiful  New  Upright  Piano, 
Rosewood  Case,  only  $165.  New 
Organs,  only  #31.  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gains  Ever  Offered.  Est.  28  Years. 
GEM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 
Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


BRIGHT  AND  FAST  tor  Cotton,  will 

stand  washing  and 
light.Turkey  Red, Yellow.Cardlnal, Blue, Scarlet.  Pink, 
and  Brown.  10c.  per  package  by  mail.  Agents  wanted. 

W.  CIJSHING  &  CO.,  Foxcroft.  Me. 


The  51  j»tio  Oracle  with  which  you  can  toll  any  person*  age  or  any  nnmb»r 
thought  of,  th*  Handkerchief,  U»t,  Fan,  Paraaol  and  Glev©  Flirtation*,  and 
Sample  Book  of  Card*,  all  only  two  coot*.  KagU  Card  Work*.  CADIZ,  0 ir“V 


A  C3  25  May  I  0  U  TTomo  Card*,  28  Escort  Card*.  25  flir* 

#  am  ■  tation  Cards,  and  finest  Sain  t>lo  Book  of  Hidden  Nam© 

Visiting  Cards  ©*or  »«ut  out.  All  only  10  ceuts.  Blount  Card  Works,  Station  15,  Ohio* 


987 


Hidden  Name  and  Motto  Card*,  Scrap  Picture*,  Pur*!**,  Game*,  trlclr* 
Magic,  o no  pack  of  F.s.  orl  Card*,  amt  largo  Sample  Book  of  genuine  Card* 
^uot  picture*.)  All  lor  a  2  cent  stump.  Banner  Card  Co.,  Cadis,  Ohio* 


ril  UOUSTACHF.  and  lllus't’d  catalogue  for  10c 
iALIl  m  3  for  25c.  Thurijer  &  uo.,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y 


<t7B  DD  tn  <t9SD  DO  A  Month  can  be  made 
p/D.UU  4>ZDU.VJU  working  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
emploved  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  1009  Main  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


to  $S  a  day.  Samples  worth  *1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Satetv  Rein  Holder  Go.,  Holly .  Mloh. 


SOLS 


Live  at  homo  and  make  more  money  working  for  u$  th  am 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  Fit  KK.  Address,  Tit  UK  &  Co..  Augusta.  Maine. 


2pC||TC  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useful  Arfcl- 
ULU  I  O  eles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Apts,  and 
Dealers  sell  large  au  ant  ities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CD.  •  Chicago. 


BEST  OFFER  YET.  For  8  cent*  w©  will  mail  you  this  Stone  flei 
Ring,  the  fnmoas  Bird  Cull  or  PFuiri©  Whistle,  with  which  yon 
can  imitate  any  Bird  or  Animal,  and  our  new  Book  of  Agents 
Sample  Cards.  Address.  BANNER  CARD  CO..  CADIZ.  OHIO. 


AGENTS  5SS5 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  $‘£.50  an 
boor  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  SSlfS  one  day,  $76.50  one  week. 
80  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


^  m  Furnishes  any  Magazine  or  Paper  at 
I  1 1  *  R  wholesale  rates  to  Its  patrons.  Save 
lw  ^  II  money  by  placing  your  subscriptions 
I  IlH  through  tills  agency.  Six  years’  experi- 
■  w  ■  ■  enee.  Send  for  Price  List. 

Patrons  Subscription  Agency,  East  Palmyra,  N.Y.  ; 


FOR  POULTRY  BUILDING  or  SHED  we 

are  manufacturing  a  most  excellent  Roof  for 

$2  oer  1 00  Square  Feet, 

including  nails,  caps  and  paint  for  entire  roof.  We 
also  have  first  quality  sheathing  for  lining  Inside, 
at  $1.56  pel-  Roll  ot  300  Square  Feet. 
Keeps  building  cooler  in  summer,  warmer  In  winter. 

Indiana  Paint  F  ppfing:  Co. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

ANatlonal  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home  •. 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S,  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1888. 


It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  the  R.  N- 
Y.  that  its  lady  readers  are  showing 
such  a  hearty  interest  in  the  Women’s 
National  Potato  Contest. 


The  Rural  New-  Yorker  Potato  No.  2  will  be 
sent  to  all  of  our  yearly  subscribers  who 
apply,  without  any  charge  whatever.  It  will 
be  sent ,  as  the  weather  permits,  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  all  shall  receive  a  tuber  before 
the  planting  season  commences.  Applica¬ 
tions  are  now  in  order.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  potato  will  fail  in  many  parts 
of  the  country ,  but  from  the  reports  thus 
far  received,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  perfect  potato  at  present 
known. 

■ - - 

On  a  little  over  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  the  R.  N.-Y.  harvested  the  past 
season  45  loads  of  carrots,  21  bushels  to 
the  load,  or  945  bushels.  The  exact  area 
was  36,516  square  ieet,  there  being 
43,560,  square  feet  to  the  acre.  The 
variety  was  the  Half-long  Stump. 


“7s  it  well  with  thee  this  Thanksgiving 
Day?  Yes,  the  early  and  the  later  rains  have 
descended,  seed  time  and  harvest  have  come 
and  gone,  and  the  farmer 's  table  is  loaded 
with  the  abundance  of  the  land.  All  efforts 
have  not  been  alike  successful-,  but  should 
we  grieve  over  the  abortive  chaff  as  we  win¬ 
now  the  grain,  or  rejoice  and  give  thanks 
for  the  golden  wheat?"—!.  P.  Roberts,  page 
794. 


Some  men  never  like  to  write  their 
own  experiences  for  publication,  because 
they  think  everybody  must  know  all 
about  the  things  they  do.  That  is 
wrong.  Can’t  you  find  something  new 
in  the  next  town  or  the  next  county? 
Of  course  you  can,  and  these  things 
which  are  new  to  you,  seem  old  enough 
to  the  people  who  do  them  all  the  time. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  tell  us  how  things  are 
done  in  your  neighborhood.  You  will 
interest  somebody  who  lives  in  another 
town  or  State  and  you  in  turn 
will  be  interested  in  what  he  writes.  We 
want  you  to  make  a  Thanksgiving  resolu¬ 
tion  that  every  time  you  communicate 
with  this  office  you  will  write  a  few  words 
or  lines  about  some  farm  practice  that 
pleases  you.  We  are  particularly  desir¬ 
ous  of  obtaining  sketches  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments  or  labor-saving  devices.  We  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  sketches  of  unique 
farm  contrivances,  no  matter  how  crude 
thearawings  are. 


Applications  for  the  R.  Y.-  Y.  potato  No.  2 
must  be  made  upon  a  piece  of  paper  separate 
from  all  other  communications,  and  the 
name  and  full  address  of  the  applicant  must 
be  given.  The  offer  is  necessarily  confined  to 
yearly  subscribers  or  those  who  may  be¬ 
come  yearly  subscribers. 


CHANGE  OF  CLUBBING  TERMS. 

The  Weekly  Liter  Ocean  and  the  R.  N.- 
Y. ,  one  year,  $2.25. 

The  N.  Y.  Weekly  World  and  the 
R.N.-Y.,  $2.25. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  R.  N.- 
Y.,  $2  25. 

The  Courier-Journal  and  the  R.  N.-Y., 
$2.25. 

The  lowest  possible  clubbing  rates 
with  any  journal  in  America  will  be  giv¬ 
en  on  application.  Subscribe  through 
the  Rural  New'- Yorker. 


“7s  the  farmer  on  the  whole  likely  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  by  ivorking  with  known  materials,  by 
applying  such  knowledge  as  he  has  to  their 
use,  and  by  trying  to  learn  more,  or  by  dele¬ 
gating  his  thinking  to  the  manufacturer  of 
a  mixed  feed,  who,  however  upright  he  may 
be,  has  for  his  prime  object  money-making? 
To  ask  the  guestion  is  to  answer  it." — Prof. 
H.  P.  Amsby,  page  795. 


Many  of  our  friends  tell  us  that  the 
proportion  of  small  potatoes  is 
unusually  large  this  year.  Many  propose 
to  feed  these  small  tubers  to  the  cows 
rather  than  to  sell  them  to  starch  factories. 


In  many  neighborhoods  old  farmers  ad¬ 
vise  against  this  course,  saying,  among 
other  things,  that  the  potatoes  will  in¬ 
juriously  affect  milk  and  butter.  As  the 
proper  disposal  of  the  small  potato  crop 
promises  to  prove  an  important  problem, 
we  would  ask  all  our  readers  who  have  fed 
potatoes  to  cows  to  give  us  their  exper¬ 
ience. 


“To  the  farmer  this  day  is  specially  helpful 
for  now  he  takes  an  invoice  of  the  year's  pro 
cesses,  gains,  and  experiences,  and  selects 
out  such  as  are  worthy,  for  further  use,  and 
throws  aside  the  valueless.  He  gathers  in 
the  wheat  of  his  farm  experiences ,  and  casts 
away  the  chaff  and  weeds."— Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook  ,page  794. 


A  FEW  OF  THEM. 


I'HIE  man  who  thought  he  could  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  his  whip  and  de¬ 
crease  the  size  of  his  horse’s  ration  and 
get  a  good  amount  of  work. 

The  man  who  hired  cheap  help  to  save 
a  few  dollars  in  wages. 

The  man  who  had  to  stop  work  in  the 
field  to  cut  stove  wood. 

The  man  who  cultivated  10  acres  with 
only  manure  enough  for  five. 

The  man  who  thought  he  could  spend 
the  money  that  should  have  bought  an 
overcoat  for  whisky  and  get  the  nec¬ 
essary  warmth  out  of  it. 

The  man  who  kept  a  cur  dog  worth  50 
cents  and  had  to  pay  $20  for  sneep  killed 
by  him. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  who 
will  have  to  jump  about  in  order  to  get 
reasons  for  thankfulness  unless  they  can 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  blessings  they 
have  received  in  their  experiences. 


“ And  I  am  thankful  that  1  have  to  work 
under  no  master ,  and  that  there  is  never 
any  lack  of  work,  and  that  if  the  work  is 
directed  with  reasonable  skill  it  brings,  on 
the  average,  I  might  almost  say  always, suffi¬ 
cient  funds  to  make  life  enjoyable."— T.  B. 
Terry,  page  194. 


SAMPLE  INDORSEMENTS. 


SECRETARY  J.  S.  WOODWARD; 
“It  is  a  good  work.” 

Henry  Stewart:  “The  Women’s  Po¬ 
tato  Contest  is  an  excellent  thiDg.” 

Dr.  C.  Y.  Riley:  “The  Women’s  Po¬ 
tato  Contest  has  my  entire  sympathy.” 

Pres.  P.  J.  Berckmans:  “I  cheerful¬ 
ly  advocate  the  scheme.” 

Peter  Henderson:  “I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  going  to  engage  the 
ladies  in  your  potato  contest,  and  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.” 

T.  Woodason:  “Nothing  but  good 
can  come  of  it.” 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Stine:  “I  think  it  is  a 
grand,  good  thing  to  have  the  lady-read¬ 
ers  of  the  R.N.-Y.  enter  into  such  a  con¬ 
test.  If  the  directors  of  our  experiment 
stations  want  to  learn  how  to  grow  pota 
toes,  I  would  advise  them  to  visit  some 
of  these  plots  during  the  growing  season, 
and  also  when  the  crops  are  harvested.” 

Gen.  Wm.  G.  LeDuc:  “The  efforts  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  are  always  based  upon 
something  for  the  benefit  of  the  far¬ 
mers.  ” 

Mrs.  A.  Battles:  “I  am  certain  it 
will  be  very  interesting  and  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  agriculturists  at  large,  and  help 
carry  out  w  hat  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  so  ably 
commenced,  viz  ,  improved  methods  of 
cultivation  and  the  introduction  of  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  prolific  varieties.” 


,lCometo  think  it  over,  my  neighbors  have 
more  things  to  be  thankful  for  than  I  could 
enumerate  in  a  column  of  the  Rural.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  they  can  be.  And  then 
let  us  be  thankful  that  we  know  so  much 
more  than  our  neighbors  do,  and  that  our 
remarkable  sagacity  is  almost  unfathom- 
a.ble." — Fred  Grundy,  page 795. 


TWO  UNQUALIFIED  INDORSE¬ 
MENTS. 


NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  EX¬ 
PERIMENT  STATION.— “1  wish  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  potato,  the 
“Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2.”  It  yielded 
best  here  the  past  season  of  67  varieties; 
bore  tbe  smallest  proportion  of  small 
tubers,  and,  so  far  as  the  varieties  have 
been  tested .  it  is  the  best  in  quality  of  all. 
I  predict  for  it  a  great  future.” 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29.  e.  s.  goff. 


Mamaroneck.  West  Chester  Co,,  N. 
Y.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 
Potato  is  of  large  size,  oval  in  shape,  with 
a  smooth  skin  and  very  few  eyes,  which 
are  exceedingly  shallow.  The  flesh  is 
white  and  mealy,  with  a  high  toned 
flavor  that  will  be  appreciated  by  lovers 
of  good  potatoes.  Briefly,  it  is  a  hand¬ 
some  potato  of  the  very  best  quality.  In 
habit  and  growth  it  is  the  most  distinct 
potato  I  have  ever  grown.  I  could  pick 
out  every  plant  from  a  50  acre  JJTot  of 
mixed  potatoes.  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  get  hold  of  something  that  is  first  rate 
as  well  as  new. 

If  you  purpose  to  send  this  potato  out 
under  a  number,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  call  it  No.  1  instead  of  No.  2.  That 
would  be  about  right,  peter  b.  mead. 


THE  NEXT  COMMISSIONER  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


THE  following  note  from  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook  explains  itself. 

“I  wish  heartily  to  second  your  suggestion 
as  to  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  I  am 
sure  no  one  in  the  country  is  more  capable  to 
fill  that  position  admirably,  and  to  give 
general  satisfaction  than  Mr.  Woodward.  He 
is  not  only  a  very  excellent  practical  farmer, 
but  he  is  a  man  of  broad  views,  of  hard 
sense,  a  man  who  knowing  the  needs  of  tbe 
farmers,  would  work  courageously  and 
determinedly  to  secure  them.  I  know  no  bet¬ 
ter  man.”  A.  J  COOK. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College; 

The  R.  N.-Y.,  wants  for  our  next  Com¬ 
missioner  or  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
man  who  has  the  real  interests  of  agricul¬ 
ture  at  heart.  We  don’t  care  what  party  he 
belongs  to,  for  the  reason  that  we  as¬ 
sume  that  strictly  partisan  considera¬ 
tions  will  in  no  case  be  suffered  to  influ¬ 
ence  his  actions  in  a  way  detrimental 
to  the  higher  considerations  of  his  posi¬ 
tion.  We  want  a  man  with  a  head  and 
a  heart,  and  enthusiasm  to  guide  them; 
a  man  that  would  scorn  to  allow  any 
strictly  partisan  influences  to  swerve  him 
one  hair’s  breadth  awray  from  his  plain, 
honest  duty.  Such  a  man  we  trust 
J  S.  Woodward,  whom  we  mention  as 
our  first  choice,  is.  There  are  many 
other  mea  we  might  mention  who,  while 
we  feel  assured  they  are  well  fitted  by  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  and  integrity  to  serve 
the  country  in  this  position,  could  not 
be  induced  to  belittle  their  usefulness  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  place-politi¬ 
cians, or  of  cringing  merely  to  partisan  dic¬ 
tation.  Prof.  Cook  himself,  J.  W.  San¬ 
born,  T.  H.  Hoskins,  P.  J  Berckmans, 
E.  M,  Shelton,  P.  Barry,  Peter  Collier,  S. 
W.  Johnson,  F.  H.  Hexamer,  W.A.  Stiles, 
W.  G.  LeDuc,  W.  A.  Henry,  I.P.  Roberts, 
B.  F.  Johnson,  W.  J.  Beal,  G.  E.  Morrow, 
P.  II.  Armsby  ,E.S.Goff,  and  many  others 
that  might  be  mentioned,  we  believe  to 
be  of  this  class.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  speaking 
for  itself,  earnestly  prays  that  the  next 
National  head  of  Agriculture  will  not  be 
a  political  hack,  a  mere  place-seeker 
ready  to  spend  three-quarters  of  his  time 
in  conciliating  party  demands  and  one- 
quarter  in  making  a  show  of  serving  the 
country’s  agricultural  needs. 


OKLAHOMA  TERRITORY. 


A  LARGELY  attended  Convention  of 
persons  interested  in  the  opening 
of  the  Oklahoma  country  to  settlement 
has  just  been  held  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 
It  differed  from  all  its  predecessors  in 
trusting  to  lawful  means  of  acquiring  the 
long-coveted  laud,  instead  of  resorting  to 
the  raids  conducted  by  Payne,  Crouch  and 
others,  all  of  which  ended  by  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  intruders  by  the  United 
States  troops.  The  Springer  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress, 
creates  the  'I  erritory  of  Oklahoma,  em¬ 
bracing  Oklahoma  proper,  and  some  ad¬ 
jacent  country.  Press  of  other  legislation 
deferred  final  action  on  it  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  but  the  majority 
in  its  favor  was  so  decided  and  it  has  so 
strong  a  right  of  way  that  it  is  sure  to  be 
one  of  the  earliest  measures  acted  upon  at 
the  coming  session.  Indeed  the  enthus¬ 
iastic  “boomers”  expect  to  see  it  passed 
before  next  New  Year’s.  Oklahoma 
proper  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  consists  of  a  large  tract  of 
excellent  land  originally  owned  by  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles,  but  sold  by  them 
to  the  United  States  in  1866,  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  occupied  only  by  other 
Indians  and  that  no  white  men  should 
settle  on  it.  A  few  years  ago  the  two 
tribes,  after  earnest  discussion,  voted  not 
to  give  up  this  restriction;  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Seminoles  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  do  so  now  on  payment  of  $1.25  per 
acre  for  the  land,  including  the  price 
paid  22  years  ago. 


Another  tract  to  be  included  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  Territory,  is  the  Cherokee  Strip  or 
Outlet,  to  the  north  of  Oklahoma  proper, 
the  approach  to  which  is  across  the  Strip. 
This  embraces  6,000,000  acres  of  very 
fine  farming  and  grazing  land  which  was 
ceded  to  the  Cberokees  when  they  first 
settled  in  the  Territory,  not  for  occu¬ 
pancy,  but  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
them  an  outlet  to  their  hunting  grounds 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  there  are 
no  such  hunting  grounds  now,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  land  should  equitably 
revert  to  the  Government.  For  the  last 
five  years,  however,  the  Cherokees  have 
leased  the  land  to  the  Cherokee  Strip 
Live  Stock  Association  for  $100,000  a 
year,  and  the  Association,  besides  main¬ 
taining  large  herds  of  its  own  upon  it, 
has  charged  “cattle  kings”  so  much  a 
head  for  keeping  their  stock  on  it.  The 
lease  has  lately  run  out,  and  rival  syndi¬ 
cates  are  now  contending  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  it,  for  which  as  much 
as  $150,000  a  year  have  been  offered. 
Attorney-General  Brewster  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur,  and  Attorney- General 
Garland,  under  President  Cleveland, 
have  held  that  the  Cherokees  have  no 
authority  whatever  to  lease,  encumber  or 
dispose  of  the  land  in  any  way.  The 
land  embraced  in  the  proposed  Territory 
is,  no  doubt,  the  finest  continuous  area  of 
unsettled  land  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
plentifully  watered  by  streams  and 
springs,  and  is  abundantly  timbered,  and 
well  adapted  for  grazing  or  arable  pur¬ 
poses.  No  Indian  tribe  has  any  right  to 
settlement  on  any  part  of  it.  At  present 
it  is  the  Botany  Bay  of  the  Union — the 
resort  of  cut-throats,  horse  and  cattle 
thieves  and  desperadoes  of  all  kinds. 
The  only  opponents  of  the  creation  of 
the  Territory  are  a  handful  of  Indians 
who,  without  it,  have  far  more  land  than 
they  can  utilize,  and  who  derive  a  large 
illegal  income  from  it;  a  number  of  cattle 
kings  and  syndicates,  who,  raising  their 
herds  on  the  land  for  a  song,  have  an 
unfair  advantage  in  competition  with 
other  stock  men;  and  a  considerable  body 
of  respectable  sticklers  for  the  rights  of 
“Poor  Lo.”  While  strict  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  latter  in  settling  the  matter, 
it  is  certainly  time  that  this  fine  body  of 
land  should  be  thrown  open  to  settlement 
under  the  Homestead  Law. 


BREVITIES. 


Chock-full  of  Thankfulness! 

Who  sends  us  two  potatoes  named  Seneca 
Beauty,  please? 

Read  what  Prof.  Morrow  has  to  say  about 
the  Fat  Stock  Show  on  page  806. 

The  country  air  smells  so  good  that  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  we  can  breathe 
any  way. 

Mr.  Terry  is  thankful  for  his  good  appe¬ 
tite.  Don’t  be  too  proud  of  it.  The  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  may  give  it  too  severe  a  test. 

After  studying  the  picture  on  our  first 
age,  read  Psalm  148.  “Praise  the  Lord  ye 
easts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things  and  fly¬ 
ing  fowl.” 

We  planted  some  Pond  corn  June  19.  Are 
we  thankful  that  we  did  so?  Well,  yes,  for 
we  know  enough  to  keep  out  of  such  late 
planting  again. 

Here  you  have  our  Thanksgiving  opinion ; 
— If  you  can’t  find  something  to  be  thankful 
for,  you  are  of  no  use  to  yourself  or  to  any 
body  else. 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  its  31st  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of 
Nevada,  December  5,  6,  7.  Headquarters, 
Rockford  Hotel;  L.  A.  Goodman,  Secretary. 

On  the  coast,  oyster  shells  are  not  very  valu¬ 
able.  When  some  enterprising  man  crushes 
them  and  sacks  the  fragments,  the  Western 
poultry  dealer  is  glad  to  give  a  good  price  for 
them. 

Our  friends  have  responded  to  our  call  for 
Thanksgiving  literature  so  well  that  we  shall 
have  to  prolong  the  feast.  This  is  a  good 
time  of  the  year  for  such  thoughts.  They 
will  all  be  useful. 

In  a  week  or  so  we  propose  to  tell  the  whole 
story  about  fattening,  killing  and  curing  hogs 
in  various  sections  of  our  country.  Northern 
readers  will  be  sure  to  be  interested  in  what 
our  Southern  friends  have  to  say. 

Here  is  a  sample  result  of  our  Potato 
Number: — 

11  The  Rural  of  November  3rd,  has  led  me 
into  temptation,  and  so  find  inclosed  two 
dollars  for  the  paper  for  one  year  from 
January  1st  1889.” 

Having  led  our  friend  into  temptation  it 
is  our  duty  to  give  him  his  money’s  worth. 
We’ll  try  to. 

Go  to  bed  at  nine  o’clock.  Sleep  as  long 
as  you  can.  Eat  less  than  your  appetite 
craves.  Get  up  from  tbe  table  feeling  spright¬ 
ly  instead  of  stuffed.  All  this  will  help  you 
along  in  life  amazingly  and  give  you  lots  of 
things  to  be  thankful  for. 

Given  two  cows  of  equal  size,  dairy  mark¬ 
ings  and  condition.  One  makes  a  dive  for 
her  grain  and  eats  in  a  business-like  way. 
The  other  eats  and  moves  slowly  and  lazily. 
Which  would  you  select  for  a  better  cow?  VVe 
took  the  nervous  animal.  Were  we  right? 
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Postscripts. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT  LETTERS. 


“The  Rural  has  grown  into  the  affections 
of  our  family  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
weekly  visit  isgreeted  like  that  of  an  old  and 
trusted  friend.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
Rural  and  some  other  publications,  my  lit¬ 
tle  farm  of  10  acres  has  grown  to  be  a  little 
Eden,  at  least  to  me, and  produces  more  value 
in  crops  than  any  150-acre  farm  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  Our  cash  sales  have  reached  the  snug 
sum  of  about  §1,700,  leaving  nearly  $1,500. 
net.  As  a  great  part  of  our  ground  has  not 
come  into  bearing  yet,  we  hope  in  a  few  years 
to  double  this.  But  this  is  only  a  small  part^of 
the  real  return.  The  pleasure,  the  health,  the 
independence!  Who  would  not  live  in  the 
country,  and  lie  at  the  feet  of  Nature  admir¬ 
ing  her  beauty  and  learning  her  lessons?1'  G. 

C.  M  ,  Middleton,  N.  S. - “I  planted  some 

Early  Rose  potatoes  early  in  August  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rural’s  trench  system.  Our  con¬ 
stant  rains  and  too  much  potash  (cotton-seed 
hull  ashes,  said  to  contain  32  percent,  of  pot¬ 
ash)  made  a  failure. ”  C.  E  P., Ocean  Springs, 

Miss. - “I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude 

to  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  its  efficient  efforts  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  science  and  art  of  farming.  It 
stands,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  a  peer  in 
agricultural  journalism.  I  And  that  the 
nearer  I  come  to  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  system  of 
potato  raising,  the  better  crops  I  have.”  —  ■ 
“My  method  of  potato  culture  is  to  plow  nine 
to  10  inches  deep.  Then  I  open  the  row  about 
five  inches  deep  with  a  potato  plow,  drop  the 
seed-pieces  10  to  12  inches  apart  and  cover 
lightly  with  a  cultivator.  When  the  vines 
begin  to  come  through,  I  harrow  thoroughly 
until  all  the  weeds  are  destroyed.  By  this 
plan  I  am  said  to  have  “good  luck”  with  po¬ 
tatoes.  My  be3t  variety  this  year  yielded 
over  250  bushels  per  acre.”  Thos.  Ander¬ 
son,  Knox  Co.,  Ills. - “I  want  the 

R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potato.  You  sent  me  the 
Rural  Blush  a  few  years  since.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  potatoes  we  have.”  E.  W.  H.,  Well¬ 
ington,  Ohio. - “Why  is  it  that  a  man 

can  get  a  patent  or  copyright  and  have  his 
invention  or  discovery  protected,  who  has 
not  spent  in  such  discovery  half  the  time 
spent  by  a  man  who  originates  an  extra-good 
fruit  or  vegetable?  I  think  if  horticulturists 
would  arise  and  demand  of  the  law-makers 
such  protection,  some  way  would  be  devised 
by  which  an  originator  could  obtain  some 
compensation  for  his  time,  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  certainly  very  unjust  that  he 
should  be  left  out  as  he  is  at  present.’’ 

Daniel  Bundy. - “During  the  past  year 

we  have  learned  something  about  keep¬ 
ing  and  handling  chestnuts.  We  And 
that  by  letting  them  get  so  ripe  as  to 
drop  from  the  burrs,  we  lose  a  good 
many  which  are  picked  up  and  carried  off 
by  little  and  big  boys.  When  we  knock  them 
down  some  will  come  before  they  are  ripe, 
and  these  will  not  ripen  nicely  when  taken 
out  before  they  are  colored.  We  now  use  a 
fruit-picker  and  gather  them  as  the  burrs 
get  brown,  or  even  earlier,  and  lay  them  by 
to  cure  in  the  barn.  We  And  that  in  this  way 
they  ripen  up  nicely  without  shriveling  and 
they  can  be  kept  fresh  and  plump  much 
longer  than  when  pulled,  as  then  they  must 
be  dried  or  they  will  mold”.  H.  M.  Engle  & 

Son. - “Four  years  ago  the  Rural  sent 

out  some  corn  called  “a  cross  of  50  varieties.” 
When  harvesting  it,  I  called  it  a  worthless 
mess.  My  wife  found  three  or  four  small 
nubbins  of  pure  yellow  dent,  the  largest  not 
more  than  four  inches  long.  Sue  saved  this 
seed  and  planted  it  the  next  spring  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  planting  every  year  since.  I  now 
have  some  very  Ane  early  yellow  dent.  Some 
of  it  is  badly  mixed  and  tends  to  run  back  to 
other  varieties,  but  by  saving  each  year 
the  earliest  and  Anest  I  expect  to 
get  a  variety  that  will  pay  for  my 

trouble.”  O.  B,  Sodus,  Michigan. - 

“1  was  much  interested  in  the  articles  on  the 
Trench  System,  yet  I  had  little  conAdence  in 
its  usefulness  ,as  I  was  unable  to  see  any  philoso¬ 
phy  ir  it;  but  having  potatoes  to  plant, I  decid¬ 
ed  to  give  the  system  a  fair  trial,  so  I  measured 
out  a  suitable  plot  and  planted  it  with  Early 
May  Aower  potatoes  in  trenches.  I  discarded  the 
seed-ends  of  the  potato,  using  only  the  body, 
which  was  cut  into  pieces  which  were  placed 
in  the  trench  about  four  inches  apart.  The 
ground  was  enriched  with  superphosphate 
alone  at  the  rate  of  three  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  yield  of  table  potatoes  was  at  the  rate  of 
653  bushels  to  the  acre.”  S.  A.  Ladd, 

Meredith  Village,  N.  H. - “  The  crop  of  oats 

in  this  section  was  yery  heavy,  but  most  of 
them  were  so  badly  lodged  by  storms  that  not 
over  half  was  harvested.  One  of  my  neighbors 
turned  his  bogs— an  extra  Ane  lot— into  his 
Aeld  to  save  the  grain.  They  seemed  to  like 


oats  and  ate  them  greedily.  Within  four 
weeks  every  one  of  them  was  dead.  He  said 
it  was  cholera !  Another  neighbor  managed  to 
cut  most  of  his  oats,  but  as  they  were  dam¬ 
aged  by  wet  weather  while  in  stack,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  feed  them  to  his  hogs  instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  thrash  them  out.  At  the  end  of  the 
Arst  week  he  found  two  of  his  nicest  pigs  dead. 
He  quickly  took  the  hint,  stopped  feeding  oats 
and  turned  the  animals  on  a  good  Blue-grass 
pasture.  Quite  a  number  of  them  were  very 
sick  and  a  few  died,  but  his  prompt 
action  in  the  matter  was  what  saved  most  of 
his  bacon.”  Fred  Grundy,  Christian  Co.,  Ills. 

- When  we  were  moving  a  pile  of  stove 

wood  (roughly  piled)  lately,  we  found  a  good 
bunch  of  new  potatoes  about  the  center  of  the 
pile,  at  the  east  side  of  the  house.  They  were 
quite  clear  of  the  ground  and  seemed  healthy, 
but  very  red.  Fully  a  dozen  were  of  market¬ 
able  size.  We  had  noticed  the  tops  growing 
out  of  the  wood  pile  in  the  summer,  but  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  matter  until  we 
found  the  tubers,  when  we  were  much  aston¬ 
ished  at  such  growth  in  such  an  airy  place, 
and  without  any  connection  with  the  soil.” 

F.  W.  W.,  Chatham,  Ont. - “This  is  the 

season  when  the  ‘pot’  hunters  from  the  cities 
and  large  towns  overrun  the  farmers’  lands 
and  steal  (that  is  the  proper  name  for  it)  the 
game  which  has  grown  and  fattened  upon  his 
produce.  The  average  farmer  is  altogether 
too  good-natured  about  this  matter.  It  is  his 
duty  to  prevent  promiscuous  gunning  on  his 
premises.  It  is  a  nuisance  that  must  be 
stopped.  In  many  places  the  farmers  have 
organized  and  leased  out  the  privilege  of 
shooting  the  game  on  their  premises  to  a  gun 
club.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 

J.  H.  G.,  Queens  County,  N.  Y. - “Your 

correspondent  ‘Jerseyman’  makes  fun  of 
‘city  farmers’  because  they  talk  of  the  pro- 
Ats  in  raising  Shetland  ponies.  From  the 
little  experience  I  have  had,  I  think  there  is 
as  much  money  in  this  branch  of  horse  breed¬ 
ing  as  there  is  in  any  other  for  Eastern  far¬ 
mers.”  G.  H.  C.,  Worcester  County,  Mass. 

- “Your  Trench  System  is  just  as  good 

out  here  as  it  is  in  New  Jersey.  We  need 
more  Prof.  Budds  and  other  men  like  him  out 

here  "  T.  M.  C.,  Denison  P.  0.,Iowa. - - 

“  My  wife  and  I  make  a  double  entry  for  that 
potato  contest.”  Amos  Cheney,  Ulster  Co., 

N.  Y. - “The  SnowAake  and  Landreth’s 

GarAeld  potatoes  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the 
Boston  market  than  any  other  variety  grown 
in  New  England..  There  are  only  three  Arms 
in  that  city  that  handle  them,  and  next  year 
they  are  in  hopes  that  there  will  be  Charles 
Downings  enough  in  this  town  to  take  the 
place  of  the  SnowAake.  The  Downings  are 
becoming  very  popular,  and  will  be  planted 
here  quite  extensively  next  season.  Lan¬ 
dreth’s  new  State  of  Maine  is  also  becoming 
very  popular  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It 
is  medium  late  and  one  of  the  most  proliAc 
varieties  in  the  world.  My  new  seedling, 
No.  12,  or  Ben  Harrison,  is  a  very  proliAc  va¬ 
riety,  not  yet  introduced.  This  is  a  seedling 
of  the  State  of  Maine  and  is  the  heaviest  crop¬ 
per  that  I  ever  originated.  The  tubers  are  very 
handsome  and  the  quality  reminds  me  of  the 

old  Peachblow.”  O.  H.  A.,  Charlotte,  Vt. - 

“I  have  followed  up  all  the  Rural’s  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction.  These  experiments  to  any  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer  I  regard  as  worth  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  the  paper,  and  I  hope  the  Rural 
will  be  rewarded  with  the  success  it  so  fully 
deserves,  especially  with  the  Hybrid  wheat 
and  rye.  Still  I  do  not  wish  to  be  invidious, 
for  the  potato  efforts  are  huge  and  well  de¬ 
serve  the  praise  of  all.”  J.  C.  A.,  St.  Michael’s, 

Md. - “I  hope  I  am  not  the  only  lady 

farmer  on  your  list.  I  have  been  farming 
Ave  years.  It  is  up-hill  work,  but  I  think  l 
gain  a  little  everyyear.”  Mrs.  M.  C.  Thomas, 

Bristol  Co., Mass. - “We  frequently  have 

chickens  with  broken  legs.  Most  people 
think  it  does  not  pay  to  bother  with  such 
birds  so  their  heads  are  generally  cut  off. 
Such  broken  limbs  can  be  easily  set.  I  had 
a  valuable  young  rooster  that  broke  its 
leg.  My  wife  set  it  with  little  splints 
and  a  cloth  and  the  rooster  recovered  entirely 

It  paid.”  H.  W.  C.,  Bergen  Co.,N.  J. - “J 

am  one  of  the  folks  that  took  the  Rural’s 
advice  about  laying  in  a  good  store  of  nuts 
for  winter  eating.  The  squirrels  are  good 
things  to  copy  after  in  the  nut  busi¬ 
ness”.  C.  P.  S.,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. - 

“There  is  one  thing  I  will  not  do  again  and 
that  is  set  out  sweet  potato  plants  before  June 
1st, and  I  shall  not  ‘rush’  to  get  them  out  earlier 
than  the  10th.  It  is  strange  that  so  many 
farmers  do  not  seem  to  realize  how  compara¬ 
tively  little  labor  is  required  to  provide  a 
bountiful  supply  of  berries  for  family  use. 
The  strawberry  is  about  the  only  exception, 
and  that  is  more  generally  grown  than  any 
other.  But  there  is  no  use  in  arguing  in  favor 
of  the  planting  of  this  Ane  fruit,  as  it  has  been 
so  often  recommended  with  meagre  results.” 
Uber,  Falls  Church,  Va. - “In  one  respect, 


judging  by  what  T.  B.  Terry  says  in  a  late 
Rural,  we  are  in  advance  of  some  of  our 
neighbors  across  the  line.  Our  methods  of 
farming  are  in  many  respects  faulty,  and  that 
there  are  leaks  in  the  business  goes  without 
saving;  but  we  have  ample  barn  accommoda¬ 
tions  here;  there  are  no  straw  stacks  ”  Alex. 
Gale,  Wellington  Co.,  Canada. - “West¬ 

ern  dressed  beef  shipped  into  our  markets  has 
spoiled  all  our  beef  making.  The  stock  we 
can  fatten  on  sweet  grasses  is  the  only 
beef  that  pays  us  anything;  but  the 
dressed  beef  is  driving  us  largely  out  of 

that.”  A.  F.  M.,  Hancock,  Mass. - 

“The  majority  of  my  neighbors  have  fought 
through  another  Summer’s  work,  and 
they  emerge  from  the  fray  with  good  corn, 
good  wheat,  good  oats,  good  potatoes,  fat  cat¬ 
tle,  fat  hogs,  fat  horses  and,  best  of  all,  fat 
pocket-books  and  good  health,  One  of  my 
neighbor’s  boys  couldn’t  realize  the  blessings 
of  a  good  home,  together  with  plenty  to  eat 
and  wear,  and  a  kind  and  honest  father  and 
mother,  so  he  ran  away  into  another  State  to 
scratch  for  himself  where  the  country  is  com¬ 
posed  mostly  of  hills  and  hollows.  I  am  a  boy 
and  most  of  my  neighbors'are  boys  and  girls. 
We  have  a  good  school  in  our  town  that  I. 
consider  quite  a  blessing,  and  there  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  one  half  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  go 
to  it  that  realize  what  it  is  worth  to  them.  I 
will  close  by  hoping  the  Rural’s  Editor  will 
have  enough  left  after  his  potato  contest  to 
buy  him  a  good-sized  turkey.”  E.  E  S.,  Pal¬ 
mer,  Ill. - “We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of 

late  about  the  dangers  of  unprotected  com¬ 
petition  with  the  ‘pauper’  labor  of  Europe. 
There  is  a  form  of  competition  from  this  pau¬ 
per  labor  which  is  vastly  more  injurious  to 
the  average  American  farmer.  It  is  when  it 
is  imported  and  utilized  by  market  garden¬ 
ers  (usually  foreigners  themselves)  and  it  Is 
this  competition  which  is  cheapening  the 
price  of  farm  produce.  It  is  a  common  thing 
to  see  half  a  dozen  women  and  children  at 
work  in  a  market  garden  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.  The  men  who  hire  this  labor 
have  all  the  advantages  of  improved  imple¬ 
ments, a  near-by  market  and  as  cheap  labor  as 
can  be  had  any  where  in  the- world  outside  of 
China.  The  average  American  farmer  can¬ 
not  avail  himself  of  this  cheap  labor 
and  the  result  is  he  can  get  barely 
enough  for  his  produce  to  keep  body 

and  soul  together.”  Marketman. - 

“I  have  grown  hundreds  of  seedling  potatoes, 
but  I  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  any¬ 
thing  better  than  those  in  general  cultivation. 
I  experimented  with  sulphur,  as  a  preventive 
of  scab,  some  six  or  eight  years  ago.  I 
placed  it  above  and  below  the  seed,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  beneAt  from  it.”  J.  H.  Burnett, 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. - ‘  I  am  very 

much  pleased  with  the  Rural,  and  look  for  it 
eagerly  every  week,  expecting  always  to  And 
one  or  more  articles  specially  interesting  or 
valuable.  One  of  the  best  things  in  this 
week’s  issue  is  “about  city  farmers”  by  a  Jer¬ 
seyman.  He  talks  as  if  he  knew  what  a  far¬ 
mer’s  life  demands  at  the  present  day.  There 
is  no  chance  for  fools  or  ‘greenhorns’  in  the 
business,  unless  they  are  as  economical  and 
industrious  as  the  ‘Italian  chestnut  peddler.”’ 

C.  J.  Bergen.  Queens  County,  N.  Y. - 

“Cattle  are  exceedingly  low  here  and  the 
winter  promises  to  be  hard,  and  feed  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  the  butchers  can  buy  very 
cheaply ;  yet  I  have  not  heard  that  the  price 
of  meat  nas  fallen  very  much.  Pork  is  very 
high  and  will  be.  Our  potato  growers  here — 
I  among  the  rest — have  been  trying  for  the 
Peter  Henderson  prizes  in  raising  the  Early 
Puritan  potato  and  we  have  sent  on  some 
very  nice  specimens.  The  variety  is  certainly 
very  early,  and  the  tubers  are  Ane  as  to 
quality.”  O.  Howard,  Weld  Co.,  Colorado. 

- “I  am  a  young  farmer,  though  I  have 

always  worked  on  the  farm  of  my  father,  but 
one  year  ago  last  spring  I  bought  a  farm  and 
am  trying  for  myself  at  present.  I  And  it  up¬ 
hill  business.  It  has  cost  me  more  than  I  have 
made  so  far,  though  I  didn’t  have  to  borrow 
anything.”  F.  P.  B.,  Liberty  Corners,  Pa. 

- “We  beg  to  state  that  the  Rural’s 

cartoons  are  making  our  Bachelors’  Hall  look 
like  a  news-stand,  and  they  are  liked  by 
everybody  that  stops  at  our  place.  The 
election  is  over  and  the  farmer  cannot  strike 
the  rascally  politician  for  some  time;  but  we 
hope  that  the  Rural  will  strike  him  every 
week.  For  you  “kin  kaunt  on  us.”  John¬ 
son  &  Gould,  San  Benito  Co.,  California. 
“Our  climate  is  not  suitable  for  heavy  yields 
of  Irish  potatoes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
always  have  a  drought  of  four  to  six  weeks  in 
April  or  May,  which  with  us  is  the  growing 
season  for  the  Irish  potato.  I  have  tried  the 
Trench  System  since  I  read  the  articles  about 
it,  and  I  had  tried  it  virtually  some  years  be¬ 
fore,  but  the  dry  weather  in  April  and  May 
brought  my  efforts  to  naught.  One  year  I 
believe  my  yield  equaled  the  Rural’s,  but 
all  rotted  before  digging.  Our  sweet  potato 
crop  is  agrand  one.”  A.  W.  S.,  Americus  Ga. 
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Out  of  the  plenty  of  your  own  larder  give 
unto  those  less  favored. 


B1LL-0F-FARE 

-FOR- 

thinksgumg  dinner. 


(RESPECTFULLY  SUBMITTED). 


TOMATO  SOUP. 


CELERY. 


Roast  Turkey ;  Chicken  Pie ;  Cranberry 
Sauce;  Mashed  Potatoes ;  Browned  Sweet 
Potatoes;  Mashed  Turnips;  Boiled  Onions, 
Cream  Sauce ;  Pickles ;  Bread. 

Pumpkin  Pie;  Frozen  Pudding, 
Cheese. 


FRUIT, 

NUTS,  RAISINS, 

COFFEE. 


SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  SERVING  FRUITS 
AND  NUTS  FOR  THE  THANKS¬ 
GIVING  DINNER. 

Crack  all  nuts. 

Polish  apples,  pears  and  bananas. 

Muscatels  and  London  layer  raisins  are 
nicest  for  dessert. 

Build  a  grape  pyramid  of  Malagas,  Tokays, 
Catawbas,  etc. 

Slice  bananas  lengthwise,  delicately  brown 
in  a  very  little  butter  and  serve  with  a  sprinkle 
of  powdered  sugar. 

Boil  chestnuts  in  salted  water  for  ten  or 
Afteen  minutes,  drain,  toss  up  until  dry  and 
serve  on  a  napkin  in  a  deep  dish. 

A  raised  center-piece  of  mixed  fruits  is  an 
appropriate  and  delicious  dessert  as  well  as  a 
hanasome  ornament  to  the  table. 

For  ambrosia,  choose  sweet  oranges,  peel 
six  and  slice  very  thin,  taking  out  the  seeds. 
Grate  a  large  cocoanut.  Alternate  the 
cocoanut  and  oranges;  sprinkle  powdered 
sugar  over  each  layer. 

For  snow  Aakes,  simply  serve  the  grated 
cocoanut  alone  in  a  glass  dish  with  whipped 
cream  and  powdered  .sugar. 

For  an  orange  pyramid,  cut  the  skin  of 
each  into  six  or  eight  sections  from  the  stem 
end  a  little  more  than  half  way  down.  Be 
careful  not  to  cut  through  into  the  juice  cells. 
Loosen  the  peel  and  bend  under.  Pile  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid  upon  a  standard  fruit  dish. 


That  “man  lives  to  eat,”  the  Rural  family, 
with  the  exception  of  the  boy,  does  not  be¬ 
lieve.  Consequently  we  do  not  favor  the 
getting  up  of  elaborate  meals.  Our  holiday 
dinners  do  not  vary  much  from  the  ordinary 
meal. 

On  Thanksgiving  we  have,  of  course,  the 
traditional  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce  ac¬ 
companied  with  celery,  potatoes  or  some 
other  vegetable.  Sometimes  the  master,  who 
has  a  fondness  for  game,  speaks  for  quail, 
partridge  or  wild  duck  iu  addition.  This, 
followed  by  fruit  or  a  light  pudding,  consti¬ 
tutes  our  dinner. 

We  are  sure  that  after  dining  in  this  wise, 
we  are  happier,  better  pleased  with  the  world 
in  general  and  ourselves  in  particular,  than  if 
we  had  eaten  to  repletion,  as  we  would  have 
been  tempted  to  do  had  we  sat  down  to  a 
table  groaning  with  all  the  delicacies  of  the 
season  and  the  triumphs  of  a  perfect  cook. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  “SUNDAY  EVENING 
TALKS”  AT  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 


The  last  Thursday  of  November  four  years 
ago  I  was  asked  the  question,  “Shall  you 
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attend  Thanksgiving  service  to-day  ?”  My 
reply  was,  “  Why  should  I  ?  I  have  nothing 
for  which  to  be  thankful  ?”  My  friend  was 
astonished  and  grieved,  not  without  cause  you 
will  admit.  The  question  was  propounded  by 
one  to  whom  Fate,  or  Providence  we  may  hope, 
had  been  very  gracious.  It  was  answered  by 
one  whose  life  for  two  years  had  been  a  battle 
with  the  world  ;  and,  she  thought,  a  very 
rough  side  of  it.  A  recent  severe  blow — the 
death  of  a  dear  friend — had  been  the  last 
stroke  of  bitterness.  Trials  had  succeeded 
each  other,  until  it  seemed  useless  to  try  to 
bear  up  and  brave  them  longer. 

When  the  hour  for  service  came,  I  rather 
reluctantly  consented  to  attend.  It  was  a 
glorious  day  and  as  we  walked  down  toward 
the  church,  the  passers  by,  one  and  all, 
seemed  filled  with  the  spirit  of  praise  and 
thankfulness.  I  scon  saw  that  there  must  be 
much  good  left  in  life,  else  why  should  all 
these  people  appear  so  satisfied  and  thankful? 
There  was  a  mighty  congregation  that  day; 
each  and  every  member  of  it  seemed  to  have 
come  for  the  purpose  of  praising  G-od  and  giv¬ 
ing  thanks  for  His  goodness  during  the  past 
year.  The  words  of  the  minister,  grand  in 
their  very  simplicity,  were  just  such  as  the 
people  were  eager  to  hear.  The  whole  service 
was  singularly  impressive;  one  which  no  per¬ 
son  could  attend  without  being  somewhat  the 
better  for  having  done  so. 

My  trials  and  sorrows,  numerous  and  severe 
as  they  had  seemed,  now  were  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  many  blessings  and  com¬ 
forts  I  realized  were  mine  each  day  of  my 
life.  Instead  of  the  bitter  cry,  I  could  now 
say  with  that  vast  congregation.  “O  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord, for  He  is  good,  His  mercy 
endureth  forever.”  As  I  remembered  my 
rebellious  feelings  and  untrue  words  of  the 
early  morning,  I  wondered  at  the  change  of 
a  few  hours. 

Many  times  since  have  I  thought  life  hard 
and  scarcely  worth  the  living — who  has  not? 
But  never  have  I  been  so  discouraged,  dis¬ 
heartened  and  rebellious  as  to  feel,  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  that  I  had  nothing  for  which  to  be 
thankful.  How  prone  we  are,  when  things  do 
not  go  as  we  would  like  to  have  them,  to  for¬ 
get  the  abundant  causes  for  thankfulness! 

So  it  is  in  our  every-day  life;  our  views,  our 
feelings,  even  our  disposition  towards  others 
are  too  often  and  too  much  affected  by  the 
one  thing  that  may  annoy  us.  Should  they 
not  rather  take  their  coloring  from  the  things 
that  bring  comfort  and  blessing?  Just  as  we 
all  (and  perhaps  I  more  than  any  one)  are 
fretful  when  the  weather  is  disagreeable,  for¬ 
getting  all  the  bright,  beautiful  days  that 
have  been — not  even  seeming  to  remember 
that,  according  to  Nature’s  laws  made  for 
man’s  highest  good,  “Some  days  must  be 
dark  and  dreary.” 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  a  character  that  al¬ 
ways,  even  under  the  most  severe  tasks,  is 
able  to  look  on  the  bright  side  and  almost  turn 
sorrow  into  joy.  There  are  a  few  such  char¬ 
acters.  Thank  God  for  them,  their  example, 
their  influence !  As  this  day  of  Thauksgiving 
approaches,  let  each  one  of  our  little  circle 
think  carefully  of  his  or  her  surroundings,  and 
see  if  the  good  things  do  not  by  far  outnum¬ 
ber  the  unpleasant  ones.  Have  we  not  dear 
ones  whom  we  love  and  who  love  us?  Are 
there  not  many  poor  unfortunates  who  are 
alone  and  well  nigh  friendless?  Can  we  ever 
be  thankful  enough  that  we  are  not  of  them? 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  say  with  all  fervor, 
“Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul:  and  all  that  is 
within  me,  bless  His  holy  name,”  “  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  bene¬ 
fits.” 

“  The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow 
to  anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy.” 

“  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins, 
nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities.” 
“  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  O  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord :  for  He  is  good ;  for  His  mercy  endureth 
forever.” 


THE  FARMERS’  THANKSGIVING. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


True  contentment  lies  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  what  we  possess,  be  it  much  or  little,  and 
in  never  taking  an  inventory  of  what  appears 
to  constitute  the  pleasures  of  others  as  an 
estimate  of  our  own  conditions  for  gratitude. 
What  seems  to  us  to  form  in  large  part  the 
happiness  of  some  people,  and  which  we  at 
times  are  weak  enough  to  covet,  is  very  often 
a  source  of  trouble,  of  endless  fatigue  and 
anxiety.  Real  happiness  is  of  the  heart,  and 
as  hearts  differ,  so  each  must  nurture  his  own 
peculiar  property  and  endeavor  with  sincere 
purpose  to  be  just  as  happy  as  he  can.  It  is  a 
duty  to  be  happy  as  much  as  to  be  honest. 
As  the  annual  Thanksgiving  Day  comes  round, 
when  every  ope  is  expected  to  feel  a  sense  of 


gratitude,  it  is  but  natural  and  right  that 
every  man  should  try  and  see  in  his  own  occu¬ 
pation  and  circumstances  peculiar  sources  of 
satisfaction  to  himself,  and  of  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.  In  doing  this,  no 
given  class  have  more  for  which  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  than  the  American  farmers. 

First  and  foremost,  maybe,  in  the  category 
of  their  blessings,  is  the  condition  of  being 
masters  of  themselves,  of  their  land  and  of 
their  time.  They  may  toil  early  or  late,  in 
cloud  or  sunshine,  as  best  suits  their  purpose 
and  convenience.  Although  there  are  seasons 
of  drive  and  hurry,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  being  the  servant  of  one’s  own 
affairs,  and  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  any  employer.  Every 
farmer  must  feel  this,  and  however  rigorous 
his  life  may  be,  his  heart  must  throb  with  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  he  is 
not  the  bondman  of  so-many  hours  a  day,  or 
the  harrassed  employer  of  “striking”  laborers. 
Another  note  of  thanksgiving  with  the  farmer, 
should  be  the  time-long  honorableness  of  his 
work.  To  till  the  soil  that  the  nations  may  be 
fed  has  been  from  the  birth  of  man  an  occupa¬ 
tion  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  best  and  greatest 
of  the  race.  To  sow  and  plant,  to  watch  the 
ever-unfolding  marvel  of  Nature’s  mysteries, 
to  build  the  house,  to  gather  about  it  garden, 
orchard  and  barn,  to  domesticate  bird  and 
beast,  to  beguile  the  bee  into  storing  sweets 
for  him,  and  earth  and  air  to  fill  his  granaries, 
is  indeed  to  be  Nature’s  prophet,  poet  and 
priest.  For  him  she  is  unvarying  in  her  fresh¬ 
ness.  At  his  board  is  none  of  the  staleness  of 
the  shop  or  the  market.  The  dew  is  on  his 
fruit,  the  milk  undried  in  his  corn,  and  the 
delicate  sweetness  has  not  departed  from  the 
yield  of  the  garden.  He  has  Nature’s  own 
seal  for  the  excellence  of  the  bulk  of  his  food. 
The  air  he  breathes  and  the  water  he  drinks 
are  free  from  the  polluting  sources  of  crowded 
towns.  His  children  grow  up  in  the  freedom, 
temperance  and  strength  of  the  country,  the 
memories  of  their  youth  blended  with  riv¬ 
ulet  and  wood,  with  green  meadow  and  graz¬ 
ing  kine,  with  the  glow  of  the  hearth  fire,  the 
harvest  of  fruits  and  nuts,  and  all  the  varied 
tasks  and  delights  of  the  changing  seasons— 
dowered  with  the  priceless  blessing  of  being 
born  and  reared  in  the  country. 

Another  thing  for  which  to  be  thankful, 
is  to  live  where  the  most  exquisite  pleasures 
cost  nothing;  to  realize  Longfellow’s  “  Perfect 
Day.” 

“I  hear  the  wind,  among  the  trees, 

Playing  celestial  symphonies, 

I  see  the  branches  dowdward  bent, 

Like  keys  of  some  great  instrument, 

While  over  me  unrolls  on  high. 

The  splendid  scenery  of  the  sky, 

When  through  a  sapphire  sea  the  sun, 

Sails  like  a  golden  galleon.” 

To  him  who  hath  eyes  to  see,  this  is  surely 
no  mean  privilege,  for  to  one  whose  life  is 
spent  in  the  crowded  town,  seeing  only  little 
parallelograms  of  sky  between  brick  walls, 
and  never  a  sunset,  the  open  country,  with 
its  vast  expanse  of  field  and  wood  and  sky,  is 
a  new,  new  world.  The  almost  boundless 
variety  in  the  work  and  life  of  the  farm 
should  be,  in  comparison  with  the  narrow 
treadmill  of  many  occupations,  a  cause  for 
great  satisfaction  The  practice  of  the  law 
for  the  greater  part  of  lawyers  is  the  hard¬ 
est  of  drudgery.  Tne  doctor  never  knows 
when  he  can  call  a  day  or  an  hour  his  own — a 
profession  of  peculiar  unrest  and  hardship. 
The  merchant,  the  mechanic  and  the  artisan 
all  work  within  very  limited  lines, 
while  the  clerk  at  the  desk,  or  the  salesman 
behind  the  counter  has  a  routine  little  better 
than  the  “mill-hand”  in  the  cotton  looms  of 
New  England.  But  the  man  with  the  farm, 
whether  it  be  but  the  four  acres  of  Cincin- 
natus,  or  the  vast  domain  of  the  Western 
rancher,  has  a  kingdom  at  his  door.  If  he  is 
a  man  in  any  liberal  sense  of  the  word,  he  is 
a  dozen  men  in  one — naturalist,  botanist,  geol¬ 
ogist,  chemist,  weather  prophet,  by  turns,  as 
the  days  go  by,  and  insects,  animals,  flowers 
and  stones,  soil,  atmosphere  and  clouds  claim 
his  attention.  No  two  days  can  ever  be  quite 
alike,  for  although  Nature  seems  ever  to  be 
repeating  herself,  her  variety  is  infinite.  A 
field  of  waving  wheat  or  tasseled  corn  is  as 
beautiful  and  unhackneyed  to  the  eye  to-day 
as  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  why  leaf  is  leaf, 
and  flower  is  flower,  is  a  mystery  as  old  as  the 
centuries.  The  resources  for  entertainment 
to  the  owner  of  the  soil  are  inexhaustible. 
No  man  tires  of  seeing  his  trees  grow,  or  what 
bis  grafts  or  seeds  bring  forth.  People  who 
weary  of  the  country  are  aliens  to  it  in  every 
true  sense.  They  see  more  in  a  shop  window 
or  a  furniture  store  than  forest  or  meadow 
has  to  offer,  with  its  manifold  wonders.  They 
form  that  large  class  to  whom  Nature  in  some 
ungenial  mood  is  lean  in  her  dower,  and 
leaves  them  with 

‘‘au  aching  void 

The  world  can  never  flU.” 

Some  one,  Lowell  maybe,  said ;  “I  would 


rather  sit  down  on  a  pumpkin  in  the  country 
than  on  a  velvet  cushion  in  the  town.”  Web¬ 
ster  used  to  say  of  his  farm-home  in  New 
Hampshire,  “It  is  the  dearest  spot  on  earth 
to  me.”  The  ordinary  city  home  is  little  more 
than  a  four  sided  box  in  which  to  eat  and 
sleep,  while  the  ordinary  country  home  com¬ 
prehends  the  numberless  tributaries  of  the 
farm,  which  in  a  thousand  ways  endear  it  to 
its  owner — the  garden  in  which  the  mother 
tended  her  flowers,  the  apple  tree  where  the 
children  had  their  swing  and  under  whose 
fragrant  boughs  they  built  their  play¬ 
house  and  frolicked  at  the  game  of  life,  the 
hill  side  where  they  coasted,  the  bubbling 
spring  wherein  the  water  was  always  cool; 
the  shady  seat  under  the  arbor;  the  trees  and 
shrubs  planted  by  hands  long  folded  from 
loving  ministrations ;  the  countless  ties  that 
make  the  country  home  and  root  the  heart  to 
it,  that  are  impossible  to  homes  of  mere  mor¬ 
tar  and  brick. 

It  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  charac¬ 
teristic  of  choice  souls  to  love  the  country, 
and  whatever  may  be  their  work  in  life,  to 
plan  and  strive  for  a  farmstead.  The  jostle 
and  push,  the  scramble  for  place  and  work, 
the  noise  and  confusion  by  day,  the  deep  roar 
late  into  the  night  broken  by  the  alarms  of 
fire,  all  these  characteristics  of  the  town  are  to 
the  sensitive  and  exclusive,  intolerably  weari¬ 
some  and  vulgar.  Men  who  endure  them  for 
the  day  and  have  homes  in  the  country  to 
which  they  can  flee  at  night  cry,  “How  good 
it  is  to  get  away  from  it  all,  to  come  to  this 
quiet,  heavenly  spot,  to  get  away  from  peo¬ 
ple  !”  Sir  Philip  Francis  said  of  Pitt.  : 
“The  lion  walks  alone!  The  jackals  herd 
together.” — So  people  who  only  find  delight 
in  a  crowd,  may  have  no  difficulty  in  prop¬ 
erly  classifying  themselves.  To  till  the  soil  is 
certainly  not  the  road  to  sudden  wealth,  nor 
always  to  moderate  wealth  slowly  accumu¬ 
lated.  If  to  make  money  is  the  chief  aim  of  a 
man’s  life,  the  country  will  seem  undoubtedly 
too  dull,  or  too  slow,  for  his  ambition,  and 
unsuited  to  hastening  the  transforming  of 
himself  into  a  money-making  machine.  But 
if  he  has  high  aims  for  a  full  and  rounded 
manhood,  for  innocent  and  enduring  happi¬ 
ness,  to  be  removed  from  the  fret  and  worry 
of  what  goes  by  the  name  of  business,  to  sit 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  to  live  a  free, 
honest,  self-respecting  life,  what  else  can 
offer  so  much  as  th6  farm?  It  is  the  one 
place  where  great  comfort  can  be  had  free 
from  all  effort  for  display,  for  the  ideal  farm 
life  is  simple  in  all  ways.  There  is  in  it  no 
aping  of  the  fashions  and  frenzies  of  the  town. 
The  sense  of  fitness  and  use  harmonizes  with  the 
requirements  and  conditions  of  the  life.  Na 
ture,  if  intelligently  entertained,  will  furnish 
beauty  galore.  The  sparkle  and  glow  of  ,a  wood 
fire  on  the  hearth  far  outshine  the  gleam  and 
gilt  of  the  costliest  saloon.  There  is  as  much 
reason  in  being  proud  of  a  fine  orchard  which 
we  have  planted  as  of  a  fine  house,  or  equi¬ 
page,  and  even  more,  for  it  may  in  the  end 
serve  a  nobler  purpose  while  all  the 
time  it  is  more  beautiful.  The  most 
exquisite  and  real  pleasures  are  without  bribe 
or  price.  It  needs  no  garniture  of  fine  lace  or 
embroidery,  or  smock  of  silk,  or  cloth  of  gold 
to  enjoy  the  best  in  life.  So  let  us  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  what  we  have;  for  a  life  free  in  every 
good  sense  of  freedom;  for  the  humble  home¬ 
stead  growing  in  beauty  with  the  years;  for 
the  honorable  toil;  for  the  song  of  birds;  for 
the  joyous  childhood  under  the  roof  tree;  for 
the  modest  plenty  in  house  and  barn;  for  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  “God  doth  match 
his  gifts  to  man’s  believing:”  for  the  gorgeous 
beauty  of  autumn,  the  grandeur  of  winter, 
the  delicate  loveliness  of  the  spring-time;  for 
all  the  sights  and  sounds  which,  if  told, 

“  All  men  would  to  the  country  throng 

And  leave  the  cities  void.” 

Aud  while  thankful  for  our  modest  posses¬ 
sions  which  we  individually  hold,  let  us  rever¬ 
ently  remember  the  men  whose  courage  and 
faith  secured  to  us  and  to  countless  generations 
to  come,  we  trust,  this  fair,  free  land,  this  most 
magnificent  heritage  of  human  liberty  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  where  freedom  and  law 
walk  hand  in  hand,  and  where  a  day  for  na¬ 
tional  thanksgiving  is  not  only  possible,  but 
a  heart-felt  reality. 


FROZEN  PUDDING. 

Make  two  quarts  of  rich  boiled  custard. 
Put  into  au  ice-cream  freezer  and  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  freeze,  stir  in  a  grated  cocoanut 
and  a  few  blanched  almonds,  which  have  been 
cut  into  bits.  When  frozen,  scrape  from  the 
freezer  into  a  mold  and  bury  in  cracked  ice 
and  salt.  Just  before  sending  to  table,  wring 
a  cloth  out  of  warm  water  and  after  wrapping 
around  the  outside  of  the  mold  for  an  instant 
to  loosen  the  pudding,  turn  on  to  a  flat  dish. 
Excellent,  and  not  very  much  trouble. 

MRS.  ECONOMY. 


Woman's  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  WOMEN’S 
POTATO  CONTEST. 


INSTRUCTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  that  its  lady 
readers  enter  into  a  potato  contest  of  their 
own.  In  the  way  of  suggestion  merely  at 
this  time,  let  us  propose  that  the  plot  be 
33  feet  square,  or  just  one-fortieth  of  an 
acre.  This  is  a  very  convenient  size  and 
shape.  The  plot  may  be  larger  but  not 
smaller.  Each  contestant  wiil  choose  her 
own  method  in  every  particular,  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  fertilizer,  or  manure,  the 
variety  of  potato,  the  distance  apart  to 
plant,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be 
required  that  the  contestant  do  all  or  any 
of  the  actual  work  herself,  but  merely 
that  it  be  done  under  her  direction  and 
supervision.  The  aim,  will  be  to  produce 
the  largest  quantity  of  merchantable  potatoes 
on  flie  chosen  area  at  the  least  cost  ;  the 
standard  of  what  constitutes  a  “mer¬ 
chantable  ”  potato  to  be  fixed  hereafter. 
The  reports  (to  be  satisfactorily  substan¬ 
tiated)  will  give  the  full  particulars  as  to 
the  kind  of  soil,  fertilizer,  manure,  variety 
of  potato  and  method  of  culture,  and 
are  to  be  handed  in  before  the  first  of  next 
October. 

THE  REWARDS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  further  suggestion  is 
that  from  100  to  500  rewards,  or  souvenirs , 
be  settled  upon  to  be  given  to  a  corres¬ 
ponding  number  of  the  most  successful 
contestants. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  very  laudable 
project  and  certain  to  do  a  deal  of  good 
in  very  many  ways. 

The  Jl.  N.-Y.  begs  to  express  the  hope 
that  those  of  its  friends  who  may  take  the 
above  view  of  the  project,  will  continue  to  en¬ 
courage  it  by  donating  suitable  articles  or  by 
contributing  suck  moderate  sums  of  money 
as  in  the  aggregate  may  enable  the  committee 
{to  be  appointed)  to  extend  the  number  of 
souvenirs  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  this  way 
help  to  secure  a  general  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  throughout  the  entire  potato  grow¬ 
ing  country. 

The  Committee  to  examine  the  re¬ 
ports  and  to  award  the  prizes  will 
be  made  up  of  persons  (either  men  or 
women  as  preferred)  whose  names  shall  be 
a  sufficient  guaranty  of  strict,  impartial 
action. 

FINALLY. 

All  of  our  female  readers,  whether  young 
or  old,  who  desire  to  enter  the  lists  will 
kindly  send  in  their  names  and  addresses 
on  postal  cards,  adding  the  words  “For 
the  Potato  Contest.” 

The  value  of  the  souvenirs  already 
promised  amounts  to  over  $600,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  another  page.  Our 
lady  friends  are  sending  in  their  names  for 
the  contest  freely  and  a  grand  national  con¬ 
test,  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world,  is  assured. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

Thanksgiving!  It  is  here  again,  with  its 
thoughts  of  past  happiness  and  present  sorrow 
for  some;  joys  which  make  the  past  seem 
darker  still  to  others;  thanksgiving  to  us  all, 
did  we  but  know  it.  Talking  once  to  a  ven- 


When  Bauy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  tbem.Castorls 


have  seen  no  commotion  or  hurrah  like  what 
Mrs.  Swift  is  in.” 

“That  is  not  my  way  of  doing  the  work.  I 
take  one  room  at  a  time,  and  only  work  at  it 
part  of  a  day  at  a  time.  You  see  that  I  have 
learned  wisdom  by  experience.” 

“Who  helped  you,  I  should  like  to  know?” 
he  inquired. 

“No  one  yet;  I  do  not  take  my  carpets  up 
in  the  fall  except  in  the  sitting-room.  I 
washed  the  muslin  curtains  with  the  family 
washing,  and  the  chambers  look  ‘real’  nice 
and  clean.  The  beds  are  all  aired,  and  the 
carpets  and  blankets  are  all  ready  for  winter 
use.” 

“When  you  need  help  for  anything,  be  sure 
and  call  for  it;  if  I  cannot  help  you,  I  will 
hire  a  man  to  come,  and  do  be  careful  not  to 
get  cold  or  overdo,”  he  said. 

“1  shall  not  need  any  one  till  I  take  up  the 
carpet  and  I  shall  like  to  have  the  kitchen 
either  whitewashed  or  kalsomined.  The  flies 
have  been  so  thick  this  summer  that  I 
think  that  will  have  to  be  done;  and  a  man 
will  have  to  clean  the  cellar ;  I  never  do  that, 
you  know.” 

“Hire  just  what  help  you  need,  and  I  will 
foot  the  bills,”  said  Mr.  Sawyer,  as  he  put  on 
his  hat  and  left  for  the  store.  His  wife 
cleaned  the  dinner-table,  and  took  her  work 
into  the  pleasant  sitting-room,  where  there 
was  a  cheerful  fire,  but  being  rather  tired,  she 
laid  down  on  the  lounge  and  took  a  paper  to 
read  for  a  while,  before  commencing  her  sew¬ 
ing.  Very  soon  Mrs.  Swift  came  in  the  back 
door  and  finding  the  kitchen  vacant,  rushed 
unceremoniously  into  the  sitting-room.  Her 
dress  was  soaking  wet,  and  she  had  neither 
bonnet  nor  wrap  on  her  head. 

“You  lazy  woman!  You  do  take  life  easier 
than  any  person  I  ever  saw.  I  am  tired  al¬ 
most  to  death.  I  am  all  out  of  soap,  and  I 
forgot  to  ask  Swift  to  send  me  down  some,  so 
I  had  to  come  to  borrow  a  bar,  if  you  have  it. 
When  are  you  going  to  clean  your  house?” 
she  asked. 

“I  hope  if  the  weather  is  pleasant  to  finish 
next  week.  It  is  too  cold  and  windy  for  me 
to  wash  windows  now.  I  finished  my  pantry 
this  forenoon,  and  I  was  so  tired  I  was  taking 
a  little  rest  before  I  went  to  sewing.” 

“I  did  not  know  you  had  commenced  clean¬ 
ing  yet.  I’m  going  to  finish  mine  this  week. 
I  hate  to  be  forever  at  it.  I  despise  cleaning 
house,  I  always  get  soaking  wet.” 

She  took  her  soap  and  ran  home.  Next  day 
it  rained  a  continuous,  driving  rain.  Mrs. 
Sawyer  did  not  do  any  cleaning,  but  did  her 
ironing.  Mrs.  Swift  took  out  her  sitting-room 
windows,  and  washed  the  casings.  The  next 
day  was  clear,  warm  and  bright.  Mrs.  Saw¬ 
yer  had  a  man  come  to  assist  her  to  take  up 
the  sitting-room  carpet,  and  set  up  the  cham¬ 
ber  stoves.  Mrs.  Swift  had  a  sharp  pain 
between  h6r'shoulders,  and  a  lame  back,  but 
dragged  around  the  house  all  the  forenoon 
and  after  dinner  had  to  go  to  bed,  and  when 
her  husband  came  in  for  tea  he  found  her  in 
a  high  fever,  and  went  directly  for  a  physi¬ 
cian,  who,  when  he  came,  looked  very  solemn, 
and  told  Mr.  Swift  he  must  get  a  nnrse  to 
take  care  of  her,  for  she  would  not  be  able  to 
leave  her  bed  for  days,  perhaps  not  for  weeks. 

He  was  right.  The  poor  woman  was  a  great 
sufferer,  and  for  days,  there  was  but  a  narrow 
chance  for  her  life.  The  house-cleaning  was 
not  finished  that  fall,  neither  did  she  ever 
clean  house  again  during  her  life.  Her  hus- 
baud  was  disheartened  and  discouraged.  The 
two  children  missed  a  mother’s  loving  care 
and  attention.  It  was  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
generally,  and  every  one  said  her  illness  was 
occasioned  by  imprudent  exposure  while 
cleaning  house.  Some  of  the  neighbors 
thought  she  ought  to  have  known  better,  but 
very  likely  they  will  do  the  same  thing. 
Mrs.  Sawyer  was  not  a  strong  woman,  but  by 
prudent  management,  she  kept  herself  in  com¬ 
fortable  health,  and  had  no  severe  illness,  nor 
did  she  require  the  services  of  a  physician. 
She  always  managed  to  keep  ahead  of  her 
work,  and  never  made  a  great  mess  or  splurge 
over  her  household  work.  Her  aim  in  life  was 
to  keep  her  house  in  order,  and  her  family 
comfortable  and  happy.  Her  husband  always 
found  a  bright,  cheerful  home  on  his  return 
from  the  toilsome  duties  of  his  office,  and  the 
children  were  always  welcomed  with  their 
mother’s  sweet  smile  when  they  bounded  in 
from  school  or  play.  mrs.  s.  h.  rowell. 


rising  morn  into  the  full  radiance  and  glory  of 
perfect  day . 

The  one  adds  no  motives  or  encouragements 
from  anything  beyond  this  earth,  the  other 
stimulates  and  cheers  its  possessor  with  the 
assurance  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us.  The  one 
compels  us  to  look  downward  to  the  whirl  and 
tumult  of  the  world,  the  other  raises  the  eye 
and  soul  upward  to  the  peace  and  fruition  of 
Heaven . 

Dr.  Me  Leod  said  that  there  are  no  men 
or  women,  however  poor  they  may  be,  but 
have  it  in  their  power,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  leave  behind  them  the  grandest  thing  on 
earth,  character;  and  their  children  might 
rise  up  after  them  and  thank  God  that  their 
mother  was  a  pious  woman,  or  their  father  a 
pious  man . . . 

Sanctified  afflictions  drive  us  from  the  world 
to  God,  teach  us  to  live  by  faith,  warm  the 
spirit  in  prayer,  and  urge  prayer  into  suppli¬ 
cation.  We  usually  send  up  faint  prayers  in 
time  of  prosperity,  when  halcyon  calms  are 
upon  our  tabernacle;  but  in  stormy  times  we 
fly  to  our  Rock . . 

Persistence  and  labor  in  our  every-day 
business  life  are  always  based  upon  faith,  and 
are  almost  invariably  successful . . . . .  _ 

What  wo  need  is  more  faith  and  with  it 
persistent  labor . 

Bushnell  says:  “My  own  experience  is 
that  the  Bible  is  dull  when  I  am  dull.  When 
I  am  really  alive,  and  set  in  upon  the  text 
with  a  tidal  pressure  of  living  affinities,  it 
opens,  it  multiplies  discoveries,  and  reveals 
depths  even  faster  than  I  can  note  them.  The 
worldly  spirit  shuts  the  Bible;  the  spirit  of 
God  makes  it  a  fire  flaming  out  all  meanings 
and  glorious  truths’ . 

Kindness,  sympathy,  and  encouragement 
shown  toward  the  erring,  will  accomplish  a 
thousand  times  as  much  as  rigid  severity.  If 
instead  of  harsh  words  that  almostinvariably 
exert  the  influence  of  crushing,  wounding  and 
destroying  the  better  impulses  of  the  soul,  the 
hand  of  love  is  extended,  the  noble  nature  in 
the  erring  one  will  be  awakened,  and  the  life 
redeemed. 


THE  VOICE,  when  hoarse  and  husky 
from  overstrain  or  irritation  of  the  vocal 
organs,  is  improved  and  strengthened  by  the 
use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  Clergy¬ 
men,  Singers,  Actors,  and  Public  Speakers 
find  great  relief  in  the  use  of  this  prep¬ 
aration.  A  specific  for  throat  affections.  It 
relieves  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough,  and  is 
indispensable  in  every  household. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


PRESSEY’S  BROODER.  SSSTE* 

Hammonton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $2r>  and  815.  Lang 
shall  Fowls  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PIDASEV  ,  i  I  :t  III  moil!  OI1,  N.  J. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NSW  -  YORKER* 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there~ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  tbooeand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  " 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra, 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


erable  colored  woman,  who  had  just  gone 
through  a  painful  operation  for  cataract  in 
both  eyes,  we  asked  her  if  she  did  not  feel 
anxious  during  the  weeks  she  lay  in  a  dark 
room,  uncertain  whether  she  would  ever  see 
again  in  this  world,  “Why,  no,”  she  said, 
“  I’ve  got  a  fine  memory,  so  I  know  my  pray¬ 
er-book  by  heart,  and  there’s  always  kind 
folks  willing  to  read  to  me,  so  even  if  I  was 
blind  I’d  have  lots  to  be  thankful  for.”  There, 
that’s  a  whole  sermon  on  thankfulness,  with¬ 
out  any  comment. 

*  *  * 

Some  philosopher — we  don’t  know  his  name 
— counted  any  day  lost  which  passed  without 
at  least  one  hearty  laugh.  Would  that  every 
woman  would  take  that  view!  We  don’t 
mean  that  people  should  go  through  life  on  the 
broad  grin — far  from  it.  But  chronic  good 
humor  is  conducive  to  health  and  long  life; 
worry  has  more  victims  than  work,  and — im¬ 
portant  to  womankind — good  humor  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  producer  of  good  looks.  Not 
only  expression,  but  even  the  complexion  we 
are  usually  anxious  to  preserve  depends  upon 
the  temper,  whether  amiable  or  the  reverse. 
Just  remember  that. 

*  *  * 

In  a  recent  number  of  Harper’s  Bazar, 
Christine  Terhune  Herrick  speaks  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  inducing  regular  habits  in  the  care 
of  babies.  Regular  hours  for  bathing,  eat¬ 
ing  and  sleeping  must  be  kept  to  from  the 
first.  Mrs.  Herrick  also  speaks  about  the 
practice  of  hushing  baby  to  sleep  in  the  moth¬ 
er’s  arms.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  moth¬ 
er’s  cares  are  greatly  lessened  if  she  can  teach 
baby  to  go  to  sleep  when  he  is  laid  down  in 
his  blankets.  A  loving  mother  certainly  en¬ 
joys  hushing  her  infant  in  her  arms;  but  it  is 
often  a  blessing  to  a  busy  mother  if  her  child 
has  become  accustomed  to  go  to  sleep  with¬ 
out  trouble  when  simply  put  to  bed  at  bis 
usual  hour.  Some  babies  will  do  this  from 
the  first;  but,  unfortunately,  babies  are  not 
all  pattern  cherubs. 

*  *  * 

Quite  an  aesthetic-looking  substitute  for  a 
sofa  can  be  cheaply  arranged  in  a  room  where 
there  is  a  recess,  such  as  oue  often  sees  at  one 
side  of  a  fire-place.  Fix  in  this  recess  a 
broad,  low,  shelf;  put  on  it  a  thick  mattress 
cushion.  Cover  this  with  cretonne  or  chintz 
in  artistic  coloring,  with  a  frill  along  the 
front.  Put  a  wedge-shaped  bolster  at  each 
end,  covered  with  the  same,  and  add  one  or 
two  pretty  sofa  pillows!  It  will  not  be  quite 
as  comfortable  as  a  real  sofa,  through  lack  of 
springs;  but  it  is  fairly  easy  and  prettily  fills 
a  vacant  space. 

A  similar  seat  may  be  made  of  a  low,  long 
chest,  utilized  in  storing  away  unseasonable 
clothes  in  a  house  where  there  is  little  closet 
room.  The  mattress-cushion  should  have  a 
broad  tape  stitched  along  the  back,  which 
might  be  tacked  to  the  lid  of  the  chest  to  keep 
the  cushion  from  slipping  forward.  A  flounce 
should  hang  to  the  ground,  and  square  cush¬ 
ions  should  be  reared  against  the  wall  at  the 
back.  As  such  a  storage  chest  would  be 
opened  but  rarely,  no  special  inconvenience 
would  be  caused  by  the  cushion. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  little  “occasional”  or  gypsy 
tables  is  both  a  convenience  and  an  ornament 
in  a  room;  but  they  are  often  quite  expensive. 
However,  a  handy  woman  can  transform  the 
plainest  little  stand  into  a  pretty  piece  of 
furniture,  and  a  handy  man  can  make  the 
table  itself,  if  he  will.  The  prettiest  ones 
seen  now  have  straight  legs,  with  a  second 
shelf  below;  instead  of  the  crossed-tripod  of 
the  gypsy  tables.  Very  pretty  are  those  with 
a  triangular  top,  about  34  or  30  inches  each 
way,  and  three  legs,  oue  at  each  corner.  An 
under  shelf,  also  triangular,  is  fitted  in  about 
12  inches  from  the  ground.  This  is  very 
handsome  if  the  legs  are  gilded,  and  the  top 
and  shelf  covered  smoothly  with  olive  or 
terra-cotta  plush.  Another  handsome  style  is 
to  paint  the  legs  with  black  or  white  enamel 
paint,  and  then  cover  the  top  and  shelf  with 
old  gold  plush.  It  will  be  less  expensive  and 
equally  pretty  if  the  entire  table  is  enameled, 
and  any  little  scarf  may  be  thrown  over  the 
top.  A  little  ingenuity  may  alter  these  styles 
indefinitely. 


MRS.  RILEY’S  THANKSGIVING. 


Mrs.  Riley  had  finished  her  washing ;  and 
the  clothes  wore  floating,  like  gay  banners,  in 
the  afternoon  breeze.  The  good  woman 
stood,  sun-bonnet  on  head  and  arms  akimbo, 
waiting  for  me  to  wrap  up  some  pieces  of 
cake  for  the  “olive  branches”  looking  for  her 
from  the  windows  of  the  little  house  under  the 
hill,  where  the  last  moving  in  April  had 
landed  her  and  her  numerous  family,  whom 
she  and  her  stalwart  husband  supported  by 
working  out  by  the  day. 

“How  are  you  going  to  keep  Thanksgiving, 
Mrs.  Riley?”  I  asked,  as  I  handed  her  the 


cake:  I  made  the  remark,  more  for  some¬ 
thing  pleasant  to  say  than  from  any  motives 
of  curiosity  on  the  subject. 

“Sure;  mum;  Oi  ’m  goin’ to  help  cuke  the 
Thanksgivin’  dinner  up  to  Misthur  Ray¬ 
mond’s  big  house,  where  they  has  summit  to 
give  tbanks  fur.  What  ud  the  loiks  ov  me  be 
kapin’  Thanksgivin’  fur?  Or  what  has  we  to 
give  thanks  fur,  ony  way,  mum?  Oi  has  all 
I  can  do,  mum,  by  workin’  ivery  day,  to  kape 
the  bread  in  the  childer’s  mouths.” 

“You  and  your  children  are  never  sick, 
Mrs.  Riley,”  I  said. 

“No  mum!  How  could  oi  iver  git  enough 
fur  thim  to  ate?  How  could  Pat  and  me 
purvide  fur  so  mony,  if  they  was  sick?” 

“Well  isn’t  that  something  to  give  thanks 
for,  Mrs.  Riley?  Just  remember  how  sick 
Squire  Raymond’s  children  were  with  scarlet 
fever,  last  Spring,  aud  little  Josie  died. 
Surely  that  was  great  affliction.  Would  not 
you  rather  be  poor  than  lose  one  of  your 
children?” 

“Dade  Oi  wud,  mum,”  wiping  a  tear  from 
her  honest  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron, 
that  served  for  a  stove  holder,  to  lift  the 
kettles  off,  or  as  a  handkerchief  as  need  re¬ 
quired. 

“Then,  Mrs.  Riley,  you  have  a  good  honest 
husband,  who  gives  his  earnings  to  his  family. 
He  doesn’t  drink  them  all  up  like  poor  Mrs. 
Thompson’s  husband.  Think  how  poor  and 
sick  she  is.  I  went  down  to  see  her  a  few 
days  ago,  and  the  poor  soul  had  not  so  much 
as  a  potato  in  the  house.  And  then  you  have 
a  good  garden;  haven’t  you,  Mrs  Riley?” 

“Faith,  mum,  we  has  as  foine  a  bin  of  per- 
taties  as  ye  ever  see  and  a  fat  pig,  and  sure, 
mum,  Oi’le  be  afther  carryin’  some  pertaties 
down  to  Mrs.  Tumpson  the  noight.” 

“Well,  Mrs.  Riley,  you  have  good  health,  a 
good,  honest  husband,  rosy,  healthy  children, 
plenty  of  food,  and  are  able  to  earn  enough  to 
make  you  all  comfortable.  Don’t  you  think 
those  blessings  are  enough  to  keep  Thanks¬ 
giving  on  ?” 

“Faith,  mum,  Oi  niver  looked  at  it  in  that 
way.  Oi  has  things  to  be  thankful  fur  that 
some  rich  paple  has’en’t.  May  the  howley 
Virgin,  and  the  blessed  Saints  forgive  me  fur 
not  seein’  ’urn  afore.  Oi’le  be  afther  makin’  a 
little  Thanksgivin’  fur  Pat  and  the  childer 
afore  Oi  goes  up  to  the  Squire’s.  Oi’ve  got  a 
chicken  Oi’le  kill  and  cuke,  and  that  and  per¬ 
taties  will  make  a  foine  male. 

“  Well,”  I  said,  “I  mast  have  a  hand  in  the 
dinner  too.  I  will  send  down  some  jelly,  and 
a  cake,  and  pie,  and  Pat  and  the  babies  shall 
have  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  they  will  not 
forget  all  the  rest  of  the  year.”  b.  h.  g. 


CLEANING  HOUSE. 


“I  Declare,  Mrs.  Swift  is  cleaning  house 
this  raw,  cold,  windy  day  I  She  has  hardly 
got  over  her  cough,  that  resulted  from  her 
sickness  last  spring,  and  now  she  is  just  go¬ 
ing  the  same  road  again.  I  wonder  Mr. 
Swift  does  not  set  his  foot  down  on  such  do¬ 
ings,”  said  Mr.  Sawyer,  as  he  came  in  to  din¬ 
ner,  one  chilly  day  the  last  of  October. 

“Yes,  some  one  ought  to  put  a  veto  on  such 
imprudence,”  said  Mrs.  Sawyer,  as  she  placed 
the  dinner  on  her  nicely  arranged  table;  “but 
I  hardly  think  Mr.  Swift  ever  interferes  in  the 
domestic  arrangements;  his  wife  would  not 
permit  it!” 

“Well,  I  should  rather  do  it  than  to  have 
such  a  doctor’s  bill  to  pay  as  he  had  to  settle 
the  other  day.  It  would  be  much  cheaper  to 
hire  the  house  cleaned  than  to  have  such  an 
expense;  but  every  one  to  his  liking,  I  sup¬ 
pose.”  Mrs.  Sawyer  looked  quite  sober  and 
thoughtful  for  a  few  minutes.  Her  husband  at 
length  asked  her  what  she  was  thinking  about 
so  seriously. 

“I  was  wondering  if  I  ever  made  myself 
sick  by  my  own  imprudence.  I  can  think  of 
but  one  instance  since  I  Commenced  keeping 
house,”  she  replied. 

“When  was  that?  I  do  not  remember  it.” 

“Oh!  the  next  fall!  I  took  the  windows 
out  of  the  sitting-room  to  clean  them  and 
stood  in  the  draft,  and  caught  a  terrible  cold 
and  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy.  Mother  come, 
and  she  read  me  such  a  sermon  that  I  have 
been  pretty  careful  ever  since.  It  was  a  hard 
lesson !” 

“I  do  remember  about  it;  I  reckon  you 
have  never  taken  out  the  windows  since  then. 
I  bought  a  window  brush.” 

“Yes,  and  it  was  a  profitable  investment, 
too.  It  makes  the  windows  nice  and  bright, 
does  not  crack  the  putty,  or  break  the  sash, 
aud  it  is  so  much  easier  cleaning  them.  I 
wonder  brushes  are  not  more  generally  used,” 
she  said. 

“When  are  you  going  to  clean  house  this 
falD  he  asked. 

“Oh!  it  is  almost  cleaned  now,  the  cham¬ 
bers,  closets  and  cupboards  are  all  done,  aud 
the  pantry  and  hall.” 

“I  should  like  to  know  when  you  did  it;. I 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Moody  says  light-houses  don't  ring  bells 
and  fire  cannon  to  call  attention  to  their  shin¬ 
ing  ;  they  just  shine . 

The  Observer  says  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  hope  which  arises  from  a  sau- 
guine  temperament  or  from  recklessness  and 
atheism,  and  the  gospel  hope:  the  one  fades 
like  the  roseate  hues  of  sunset  as  the  night 
comes  on,  the  other  changes  like  the  glow  of 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  November  24,  1888. 

A  parcels  prst  has  beea  established  between 
Canada  and  Newfoundland,  with  the  same 
rates  and  regulations  as  characterize  the 

Canada  and  English  parcel  post .  Rear 

Admiral  Baldwin,  who  has  long  been  ill  at 
his  residence,  died  on  Saturday  afternoon  in 
this  city.  He  had  recently  returned  from 
France,  whither  be  bad  been  for  his  health.. 

. Diphtheria  in  Hardin  county,  Iowa,  is 

epidemic  to  the  extent  that  the  schools  and 

churches  have  been  closed,  and  public  meet¬ 
ings,  even  funerals,  forbidden.  Similar  re¬ 
ports  come  from  several  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  disease  seems  unusually  pre¬ 
valent  thus  year . Each  successive  vessel 

aniving  at  this  port  from  Europe  reports  the 
weather  as  the  severest  ever  encountered  dur¬ 
ing  long  seafaring  experiences.  Yet  a  pe¬ 
culiar  feature  of  the  storms  is  the  absence  of 
disastrous  wrecks.  Nearly  all  of  the  vessels 
ride  out  of  the  gales  in  comparative  safety. . . . 
...  The  President-elect  has  tendered  Elijah 
W.  Hatford,  managing  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal,  the  position  of  private  secre¬ 
tary  ....  Gporge  Moen  was  instantly  killed 
aDd  Andrew  H  Pick  seriously  injured  by  a 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  tiain  at  Curtis  Bay  Cross¬ 
ing  on  Thursday  night.  The  men  were  in  a 
Dayton  wagon  and  were  burled  into  the  air. . 

. Alabama  is  proving  a  profitable  field 

for  Mormon  missionaries  just  now.  Thirty 
converts  in  charge  of  a  Mormon  Elder  passed 
through  Montgomery,  Monday,  all  com¬ 
ing  trom  that  neighborhood.  A  carload 
went  from  North  Alabama  ten  days 
earlier,  and  a  big  gang  went  .  from 

South  Alabama  a  week  before . 

Kansas  is  the  banner  Republican  State,  with 

82,000  plurality  for  Harrison . The 

Mayor  of  Havana  has  issued  a  proclamation 
imposing  a  consumption  lax  on  all  eatables, 

drinkables  and  fuel  after  January  1,  next . 

. One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  are  needed  to  pay  the  deputy  marshals  of 
the  country,  who  served  at  the  recent  elec¬ 
tions.  There  are  but  §150,000  available  to  meet 
the  regular  court  expenses  of  the  remaining 
seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  Attorney- 
General  Garland  declines  to  use  this  money  to 
pay  the  deputies,  who  will,  therefore,  have  to 
wait  a  special  appropriation  from  Corgress. . 

. The  Prohibitionisis  did  not  make  a 

very  good  showing  in  the  State  of  New  York 
at  the  last  election.  General  Fisk,  the  party’s 
Presidential  candidate,  received  only  30. 000 
votes,  against  41,850  for  Huntington  last  year. 
The  Fisk  vote  was  larger,  however,  than  the 
the  St.  John  vote  of  1884,  the 

latter  being  only  24.999 . 

The  steamer  Pomeranian,  which  sailed  for 
London  Nov.  22,  was  the  last  ocean  steamer 
to  leave  Montreal  this  season.  The  last  ocean 
steamer  last  year  left  on  November  16  .... 

The  Adams  Express  Company  has  paid  to 
the  Government  §1.400,  the  amount  lost  be¬ 
tween  New  Oi  leans  and  Washington  from  a 
shipment  of  §12,000,000,  shot  having  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  stolen  money . The 

American  Ornithologists’  Union  met  last  week 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  J.  M.  Allen,  of  New 
York,  was  elected  President,  and  Dr.  C.  H. 

Merriam,  of  Washington,  Secretary . 

The  trunk  line  passenger  agents  last  week 
decided  that  no  more  harvest  excursions  will 
he  given.  Excursion  rates  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  were  fixed  at  a  rate  and  a  third. 
....  Several  New  England  Legislatures 
will  be  asked  this  winter  to  pa&s  a  law 
making  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  with 
fine,  lor  any  one  to  go  upon  a  railroad 

track  or  bridge  without  right .  . 

It  is  the  intention  of  leading  coal  operators  to 
shutdown  all  of  the  coal  mines  along  the 
Monongahela  river  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  suspension  will  throw  7,000  men  out  of 

employment  . Tne  Quebec  L’Electeur, 

the  organ  of  the  Provincial  Government  and 
supj  osed  to  represent  the  French  Canadian 
sentiment  in  Canada,  has  come  out  strongly\ 
in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States  . The  Canadian  Gov¬ 

ernment  has  refused  the  request  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  settlers  of  the  Northwest  to  be  allowed 
to  bring  in  machinery  and  implements  duty 

free .  . 

Lord  Sackville  and  his  three  daughters  sail 
to-day  for  France  where  they  will  stay  some 
time  before  going  ‘‘home.”  It  is  said  that  he 
will  be  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Madrid.  is 
belongings  in  Washington  were  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  earlv  this  week .  The  Board  of 

Managers  of  the  National  Soldiers’  Hume,  in 
Day  on,  O  .  have  unammouly  appointed 
Major  J.  B.  Thomas  Governor  of  the  Central 
Home  to  rank  as  Brigadier-General  The 
Major  has  been  Treasurer  of  this  Home  for 
nineieen  years,  and  has  been  acting  Governor 
of  the  Dayton  Home  since  the  death  ot  Gen. 
Patrick  .  .It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mis.  Cleveland  will  make  a  trip  to 
Europe  after  they  leave  the  White  House, 
and  when  they  return  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  they  will  settle  down  in  New  York. 
They  both  have  money,  the  income  from 
which  will  make  them  comfortable  to  the  end 

of  their  days .  Colonel  Lamont,  the 

Presidfm’s  Secretary,  had  made  all  his  ar¬ 
rangements  to  retire  from  public  lite  and  go 
into  business  in  New  York.  The  election  of 
General  Harrison,  however,  has  determined 

him  to  stick  by  his  chief  until  the  end . 

A  short  time  ago  Senator  Blackburn  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  introduced  to  President  Cleveland, 
Judge  A.  W.  Rucker,  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
Shortly  afterward  Rucker  told  several  news¬ 
paper  men  ti  at  the  Piesident  severely  blamed 
Mr.  Abram  Hewitt  the  piesent  Mayor  of  this 
city,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Grant,  the  Mayor-elect, 
for  diviaing  the  Democratic  vote  here,  as  they 
were  rival  candidates  for  the  Mayoralty. 
Rucker  said  that  Cleveland  charged  that  their 

“Herbrand  ”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies.—  Adv 


contention  lost  a  large  number  of  votes  for 
the  Democratic  Presidental  candidate.  Sena¬ 
tor  Blackburn  denied  that  the  President  bad 
made  any  such  remarks,  and  said  that  Rucker 
was  “do  gentleman.”  that  he  lied  foully,  and 
according  to  bis  own  story  repeated  a  private 
conversation.  There’s  beeD  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
crimination  between  the  two,  and  much  talk 
of  a  challenge  to  “pistols  and  coffee  for  two,” 
from  the  Denver  Judge;  but  sensible  men 

believe  it’s  all  “poppycock” . 

Lieut.-Gov.  Jones,  who  pays  the  freight,  re¬ 
ceived  more  votes  in  this  city  and  throughout 

the  State  than  either  Cleveland  or  Hill . 

The  sad  affliction  of  a  six-days’  go  as-you- 
please  leg  contest  bangs  like  a  dark  cloud  over 
this  city.  Forty  odd  “peds”  will  start  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  at  one  o’clock  Sun¬ 
day  night . Official  bulletins  of  yellow 

fever  cases  at  Jacksonville,  yesterday:  New 
cases,  12;  deaths,  none;  total  cases  to  date, 
4,659;  total  deaths,  405.  Of  the  new  cases 
six  are  colored.  The  question  of  fumi¬ 
gation  is  uppermost  in  the  public  mind. 
There  are  no  prospects  of  frost  yet . 


Have  you  a  few  hours’  or  a  few  days’  spare 
time  occasionally  that  you  would  like  to  turn 
into  money?  If  so,  then  write  quickly  to  B.  F. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  they 
will  give  you  information  that  will  prove 
to  be  money  in  your  pocket. — Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  November,  24,  1888. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  who  has  been  ill  for  some  time 
has  left  England  for  the  south  of  France.  He  is 

extremely  weak . After  all.  France 

is  not  to  cooperate  with  Great  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Turkey  in 
the  suppression  of  the  East  African  slave 
trade,  but  she  will  aid  their  work  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  slave  tradeis  from  carrying  the  French 
colors.  Under  the  circumstances  there  is.  of 
course,  grave  danger  that  disputes  may  arise 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  blockade  on  the  East 

Africian  coast .  There’s  a  tremendous 

land  boom  in  Australia,  especially  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria  S<*me  of  the  principal 
gainers  are  among  the  British  nobility.  Lord 
Roseberry  and  Lord  Carnavon  have  each 
made  their  pile.  L  rd  Hindlip  and  the  Guin¬ 
nesses  are  among  the  luckiest  and  largest  in¬ 
vestors.  “Boo  Lowe,”  Lord  Sherbrooke,  is 
now  worth  something  like  two  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  although  b»  began  life  as  a  college  tutor 
with  no  other  capital  than  brains . 


A  Specific  for  Throat  Diseases  —Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  have  been  long  and 
favorably  known  as  an  admirable  remedy  for 
Coughs,  Hoarseness  and  all  Throat  troubles. 
“They  are  excellent  for  the  relief  of  Hoarse¬ 
ness  or  Sore  Throat.  They  are  exceedingly 
effective.”  Christian  World ,  London,  Eng¬ 
land. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday.  November  24,  1888. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  north  Borneo, 
according  to  a  recent  English  consular  report, 
promi-es  to  assume  considerable  importance. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to 
grow  tobacco  in  that  island  similar  to  that 
now  raised  in  Sumatra.  Dutch  capital  is  said 
to  be  seeking  this  new  field.  The  advantages 
offered  are  tne  cheapness  of  land  and  ihe  low 
taxes.  In  Sumatra  the  taxation  is  much 

heavier .  The  official  report  of  the 

Board  of  Trade  shows  the  visible  supply  of 
grain  on  Saturday  la-t  to  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  comparison  with  the  supply  on  the 


Saturday  previous: 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Wheat. 

. 34.812  000 

Inc. 

471  000 

Corn . . . 

.  8,195,000 

Dec. 

1,056.  tOO 

Oats . . . 

.  7,927.000 

Dec. 

529  000 

Rye. . . . 

.  1  561.000 

Inc. 

5.000 

Barley . 

.  1,814.009 

Inc. 

189,000 

It  is 

estimated  that  crows  have 

cost  the 

farmers 

of  Maine  §100, OuO 

the  past  year. 

The  next  Legislature  will  be  asked 
to  give  a  bounty  of  ten  cents  a  head 

for  the  destruction  of  the  pests . 

Danville’s  great  tobacco  exposition  and  trades 
display  opened  Wednesday,  with  an  immense 
crowd  in  attendance  Tne  tobacco  exhibition 
embraces  1,800  samples  of  all  grades  of  tobac¬ 
co  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  and  Tennessee,  and  is  a  magnificent 

display  of  the  weed .  The  Treasury 

Department  bas  issued  a  circular  reciting  tbe 
enactment  of  the  law  ex  ending  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  tne  act  relaiiDg  to  the  production  of 
fruit  brandy  so  as  to  include  brandy  distilled 
from  apples  or  peaches.  To  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  the  Department  gives 
nonce  that  special  bonded  warehouses  may 
now  be  established  for  the  storage  of  such 
brandies,  and  that  the  brandies  may  be  treat¬ 
ed  under  the  same  regulations  as  other  fruit. . 

...  Rains  have  fallen  in  Western  and 
Eastern  India  and  the  prospects  are  conse¬ 
quently  improved  . The  following  is  the 

list  according  to  the  late  statistics  furnished 
by  tbe  War  Department  at  Washington:  Rus¬ 
sia,  21,570,000  horses,  America,  9,500,000,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  4  000,000,  Austria, 3,500.- 
000,  Germany,  3,350,000,  France,  2,800,000 
and  300,000  mules,  England,  2.790,000  horses, 
Canada.  2,624,000,  Spain,  680,000  horses,  and 
2.300,000  mules,  Italy.  2,0o0,000  horses,  Bel¬ 
gium.  383,000,  Denmark,  31u,000,  Australia, 
301,000,  Holland,  125  000  and  Portugal, 

88  000  horses  and  50,000  mules . 

Tne  Cider  and  Cider  Viuegar  Makers’  Associ¬ 
ation  of  the  Northwest  will  hold  its  sixth  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  the  Sherman  House, 
Chicago,  on  December  4  and  5.  L.  R.  Bry¬ 
ant,  r-eoretary,  Princeton,  111 .  The 

Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture  make  the  wheat 
crop  of  that  State,  28,306,207  bushels,  against 
26,393,000  bushels  by  the  National  Department 


of  Agriculture..  ......  The  number  of  ex- 

girtaf  ion  certificates  granted  by  the  Hereford 
erd  Book  Society  of  England,  from  January 
1.  1888,  to  October,  22,  included  224  for  North 
America,  and  22  for  Australia  . Aus¬ 

tralian  ports  have  for  some  time  been  closed 
against  live  stock  from  all  over  the 
world;  but  indications  are  that  they 

will  soon  be  open  to  stock  from 

Great  Britain,  subject  to  quarantine . . 

..The  receipts  of  eggs  in  New  York  City 
since  February  1,  are  about  70,000  barrels 

short  of  the  same  part  of  1887 . . This 

country  imported  11,000,000  eggs  from  Canada 
last  vear . The  Hudson  River  Poul¬ 

try,  Dog  aDd  Pet  stock  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  lhere 
was  a  large  attendance  of  fanciers  from  along 
the  Hudson  and  New  Jersey.  They  will  give 

annual  exhibitions  in  Newburg . ...... 

The  other  day  at  Stonyford,  N.  Y.,  William 
Russell  AlleD,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  purchased 
of  Charles  Backman  10  bead  of  trotting 

stock,  paving  therefor  §44  100 . 

Russia’s  wheat  crop  this  year  amounts  to 
238.400.000  bushels,  against  260.800.000  bushels 
last  year,  and  an  average  of  208,638,  00  bush¬ 
els  for  the  last  nine  years.  Rui-sia  exported 
74,416,000  bushels  last  year,  agamst  an  aver¬ 
age  of  67,767,000  bushels  m  nine  years. 
Russia’s  average  wheat  exports  have  been  a 
little  less  than  one-half  of  ours  in  volume. . . 

. Two  carloads  of  Georgia  farmers,  with 

their  families,  arrived  at  Atlanta,  Wednesday, 
en  route  for  Texas  and  Arkansas.  They  stated 
that  they  were  leaving  Georgia  because  the 
lands  are  so  poor  that  they  couldn’t  see  any 

chance  of  making  a  living  in  the  future . 

.  .The  amount  of  tobacco  grown  in  Germany 
of  late  years  has  been  considerable.  The  ef¬ 
fect  upon  American  trade  has  been  felt  to 
some  extent.  The  German  production  in 
1886-87  was  84,887,000  pounds,  while  the  aver¬ 
age  production  for  fifteen  years  has  been 
89.364,000  poimds  annually.  Poor  crop  con¬ 
ditions  in  1886-87  caused  a  falling  off  in  pro¬ 
duction........  The  Vermont  Dairymen’s 

Association  will  hold  its  19th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  City  Hall,  Burlington,  Jan.  16.  17 
and  18  next.  The  State  Legislature 
has  appropriated  §1.000  per  annum  for  its 
work,  aDd  it  is  expected  that  this  meeting 
will  be  of  surpassing  interest  to  all  that  may 
attend.  The  dairy  exhibit  will  be  more 
attractive  than  ever,  §200  being  offered  in 
cash  prizes,  and  makers  of  cheese  as  well  as 
butter  are  requested  to  prepare  for  the  show. 
E.  L.  Bass,  Sec’y,  West  Randolph,  Vt . 


Nature’s  Kindly  Breatli. 

Of  all  the  metaphors,  that  which  calls  Oxy¬ 
gen  “Nature’s  Kindly  Breath,”  is  the  most 
apt.  It  is  indeed  the  kindly  part  of  nature’s 
breath.  Observe  the  result  of  this  bountiful 
respiration: 

Hon.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  tbe  well-known  chemist, 
says: — “I  have  examined  carefully  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  manufactured  by  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen;  that  it  will  give  to  the  ex¬ 
hausted  system  renewed  and  permanent  vital¬ 
ity,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Mar.  21, 1888. 
“Compound  Oxygen  is  a  wonderful  remedy. ” 

P.  F.  Jernegan,  Brown’s  University. 

Penfield,  Pa..  Feb.  2,  1888. 

“Thanks  to  the  Lord  and  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  I  believe  1  am  well.” 

A  H  Rosenkrans. 

Savannah,  Mo  ,  Feb.  18,  1888. 

“I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment.” 

Milton  L.  Van  Buskirk. 

Lead  City,  Dak.,  April  24.  1888 

“I  feel  that  the  Dome  treatment  is  doing  me 
great  good.”  Rev.  J.  B.  Whaling. 

We  publish  a  brochure  of  200  pages,  regard¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  Compound  Oxygen  on  inva 
lids  suffering  from  consumption,  asthma,  bron¬ 
chitis,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  hay  fever,  headache, 
debility,  rheumatism,  neuralgia;  all  chronic 
and  nervous  disorders.  It  will  be  sent,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  one  addressing  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
331  Montgomery  St., San  Francisco,  CaL  —Adv. 


Crops  &  liXorliots. 


Saturday,  November  24, 1888. 

Reports  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  crop  are 
discouraging.  The  deficient  yield  fioin  the 
plants  will  neutralize  the  increase  in  the  area 
of  cultivation.  The  -most  sanguine  expect 
only  tne  same  quantity  as  that  of  last  year, 
while  others  predict  a  return  of  20  per  cent, 
less. 

There  is  a  general  improvement  in  the  win¬ 
ter  wheat  condition  as  compared  with  the  two 
previous  years,  and  the  plant  now  gives  uro- 
mise  of  going  into  wmter-quariers  strong  and 
vigorous.  We  have  official  reports  from  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agi  lculture  stating  that 
the  acreage  in  that  S  ate  is  10  per  cent,  less 
than  last  year.  Advices  from  the  West  say 
farmers  have  only  fairly  commenced  garn¬ 
ering  corn,  but  the  weather  now  is  very 
favorable  for  securing  the  crop  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  every  where  are  very  busy.  There  seems 
to  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinions  as  to  the 
movement  of  the  new  corn.  Tne  far  West 
will  probably  be  the  first  to  give  us  of  the 
new  crop,  and  toe  movement  promises  to  ue 
early.  On  the  other  hand,  the  corn  growers 
east  of  the  Missouri  are  not  inclined  to  accept 
the  low  prices,  and  will  crib  their  corn.  Tne 
gtneral  financial  condition  of  the  farmers  in 
the  corn  belt  is  better  this  fall  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Illinois  this  season  made  a  great 
oat  crop,  a  good  winter  wneat  crop,  one  ot  the 
best  hay  crops  for  many  years,  and  has  now  a 
good  com  crop.  The  oats  have  given  the 
farmers  money,  and  the  corn  now  being  gath¬ 
ered  is  looked  upon  as  a  surplus  which  can  be 


carried  indefinitely  at  practically  no  expense 
at  all,  acd  the  longer  it  is  held  the  better  price 
it  will  bring;  hence  low  prices  for  corn  in  the 
interior  this  winter  will  not  bring  out  the 
stuff. 

A  St.  Louis  grain  circular  states  that  St. 
Louis  bas  the  lightest  stock  of  corn  that  has 
been  known  for  a  great  many  years.  Wed¬ 
nesday  last  the  total  stock  was  148.000  bushels 
and  only  33,000  bushels  of  No.  2  corn.  The 
local  demaud  for  corn  is  greater  than 
the  receipts,  and  everything  is  taken  as  fast 
as  it  arrives.  Our  advices  from  portions  of 
Iowa,  Missouri  and  Illinois  are  that  they  find 
a  great  deal  of  soft  com.  caused  by  light 
frost  earlier  in  the  season.  Kansas  and  Neb¬ 
raska  report  their  corn  to  be  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  We  are  still  receiving  reports  that 
the  yield  is  not  as  large  as  was  anticipated, 
and  many  out  West  are  confident  that  these 
statements  are  correct  and  that  the  crop  this 
year  will  fall  considerably  short  2,000,000,000 
bushels  as  stated  by  the  Government. 


WIRE  NETTING  FENCES. 


This  style  of  fencing  lias  been  in  use  for  many  years 
in  a  limited  way,  but  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  thou- 
lands  of  miles  of  it  has  been  put  up.  It  bas  proved 
to  be  the  best  fence  for  all  purposes  that  has  yet  been 
tried.  Sedgwick  Bros.,  of  Richmond.  Ind.,  are  large 
manufacturers  of  these  excellent  fences,  and  wi 
send  catalogues  to  all  applicants.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  takes  pleasure  In  inviting  its  readers  to  write 
to  them,  referring  to  this  paper.— Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  November  24, 1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.—1 The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 
Uplands.  and  Gulf. 


Texas 


Ordinary. 


Low  Middling  ... 
Strict  Low  Mlddlir 

Middling  . 

Good  Middling.. 


6  % 

7 

.  1% 

7^ 

.  8  7-16 

8  9-16 

..  8  15-16 

8  1-16 

■  9J4 

9% 

- 

9% 

.10 

10!^ 

.10  5-16 

10  7-16 

JO  9-16 

10  11-16 

.10  15-16 

11  1-16 

.11  9-16 

11  11-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 6  13-16  I  Low  Middling .  8  9-1 

Strict  Good  Ord . ~i}4  |  Middling  .  9  7-16 


A  Dollar  Free  to  Anybody  ;  for  a 
Dollar  Saved  is  a  Dollar  made. 


Two  Months. 


A  Year. 
N 
O 
W 


After  Jan.  1. 
A 

Year. 
Save  a  Dollar. 


Ilficts.  $11  $2 

For  Introduction. 

FRUITS ,  FLOWERS ,  VEGETA¬ 
BLES  and  TREES:  PROFIT , 
PLEASURE  and  HEALTH 
FOR  ALL  WHO  WORK 
OR  PLAY  IK  THE 
COUNTRY. 

The  American  Garden 

For  Fruit  Growers.  Gardeners  and 
F'urmers  is  a  powerful  help  to  greater 
success,  because  It  is  a  practical,  beauti¬ 
ful,  finely  illustrated  monthly  magazine 
of  horticulture,  written  by  specialists,  and 
adapted  to  Ail  Sections  of  the  country. 

For  All  Living  in  the  Country  it  is 

a  valuable  and  timely  helper  in  all  that 
pertains  to  gardening,  fruit  culture,  lawn 
making  and  landscape  gardening. 

For  All  who  Love  Growing  Things 

it  is  a  perennial  source  of  wholesome  de¬ 
light  and  acceptable  profit. 

For  Country  Gentlemen  it  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  record  of  gardening  lore. 

For  Amateurs  it  is  a  practical  guide  in 
ail  gardening  matters. 

For  Professional  Men  it  is  a  constant 
incentive  to  healthful  exercise  among  the 
beautiful  things  of  Nature  in  garden,  field 
and  wood,  as  well  as  a  practical  guide  in 
horticulture. 

The  nearest  to  my  Ideal  of  a  Horticultural 
Monthly.— Chas.  W.  Garfield,  Sec’y  Michi¬ 
gan  Horticultural  Society. 

Indispensable  to  fruit  growers,  horticul¬ 
turists,  gardeuers  and  florists.— Cyrus  T. 
Fox,  Pa  State  Pomologist . 

Recent  great  improvements  and  more  to 
come  COMPEL  USTORADE  THE 
PRICE  on  Jan  1st,  to  82.00  a  year. 
Previous  to  Jan  1st,  subscriptions  received 
at  present  low  rate  of  81.00  a  Year. 
Two  months  for  1  0  cts  for  introduction. 
With  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  One  Year, 
for  82  50 

■p ■»  x*  -p  A  year’s  subscription  to  the 
X  JELJCa  C. t  rural  New-Yorker  to  the 
lsf,  KUh..  20th,  30th,  4.  th.  50th,  75th  arid  100/h 
persons  sending  us  this  coupon  and  a 
Year's  Subscription  to 

The  AMERICAN  GARDEN 

Address 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  751  Broadway,  New; York. 
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Poultrt-Live-KowIs  near-by.  per  ft, ]l@li^e: fowls 
V,  estern,  per  ft  roosters,  per  ft  6@7r  t"  r- 

keys.  per  ft  9®12e  ducks  western,  p,  r  pair.  55*  90o; 
geese,  western  per  pair  *140®!  75:  chickens;  nearbv, 
per  lb.  1(H4@12.  ;  do,  western,  10J4*,12c. 

Poultry.— Driisskd— Turkeys  dry  packed,  good  to 
choice,  per  ft.  ltn  i6c  do  do,  common  to  fair,  9@11c; 
do,  Iced,  dry  picked,  choice,  l.’@18c;  do  do  do,  com¬ 
mon,  9®,llc  Fowls, weste  n,  dry  packed, choice, ll®12c; 
do,  nearby,  do  do,  U@l3c;  do,  western,  Iced,  dry 
picked,  il^@ilc;  do  do  do,  scalded,  lo^@— c;  do  do, 
common,  7®9c;  Squabs,  white,  per  doz,  $3  25@#3  .'.0; 
do,  dark,  do,  $2  U0<gi$‘2  25c.  Chickens  Philadelphia, 
teed,  choice,  15c  16c:  do  do  do.  good,  13@14c;  do,  Jer¬ 
sey,  dry  packed,  choice,  15<?15c;  do,  nearby,  dry 
packed,  good,  lho'Sc;  do,  western,  do  do,  10-  12c;  do 
do,  iced,  good  to  choice,  li@12Hjc;  do  do  do  common 
8@10c.  Ducks  nearby,  choice,  per  lb,  14@15c;  dodo 
good,  12@14c;  do  western,  do,  ll@12c.  Geese,  do,  do 


Gamk.— Woodcock.  per  pair,  75c@$l:  Partridges,  per 
pair  50c*  $l  00;  Wild  Ducks,  Canvas  back,  per  pair, 
f'2  50@$3  00;  do,  Tied  Head,  do,  $1  00@ — ;  Grouse,  do, 
75c*  1 00;  Wild  Ducks,  Mallard,  do,  70<gf75;do,  Teal,  do, 
40<»50c;  Quail,  pei  doz,  Si  00@$2  50;  Snipe,  do,  $i  75® 
$2  00;  Plover,  do,  $1  75@$2  00. 

Hops.— state,  new,  best,  250 26c  dodo,  prime,  22*  2?c; 
do,  low  grades,  19<g,20c;  do  do,  1887,  best  12®14  ,  do  do 
do,  fair  and  good  lots,  10(2,120;  do  do,  common,  i2t®13c; 
do  do.  old,  —  @— c;  do,  California,  new,  26®28c;  do  do, 
State,  old,  c;  California,  new,  cho'ce,  24  26c;  do, 
best,  old,  13@14c;  do,  good,  12®— c;  do,  eommon,9®llc. 

Hay  and  straw.  Choice  Timothy,  95@100c  ;  do  good 
do,  80®90c;  do  medium,  70@f5c  ;  shipping,  60<§,e5c;  do, 
Clover,  mixeu,  MkVjilOc.  straw.— No.  1,  rye,  80<®85c; 
short  do,  55@60;  oat,  40@50. 

Bkans.— Marrows,  new,  $2  50@— ;  new  mediums, 
choice,  #2  i '5c® 2 10  pea,  $2@— :  red  kidneys,  *2  50o>-: 
white  Kidneys,  <  hoice,  — ©.— ;  foreign,  mediums,  $1  35 
@1  55;  California  Lima,  $3  00@$3  05;  green  peas,  new. 


Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked 
quoted  at  5@5^c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  4J4@4>4c. 
Chestnuts  quoted  at  §1  75<»$.'  50  per  bushel. 
Hickory  Nuts  quoted  at  $1  50@$i  75  per  bushel. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 


T7H 


E*  FR 

To  introduce  them,  one  in  every  County  or  Town  fur¬ 
nished  reliable  persons  (either  sex)  who  will  promise  to 
sh'wit.  Borden  Music  Box  Co.,  ~  M  urruy  St.,  N.  V. 
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THE  R,  N.-Y. 

ENTERPRISE,  DILIGENCE, 
RESEARCH. 


ORIGINAL  IN  ALL  ITS  DEPARTMENTS. 


THE  LEADING  NA  TIONAL  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  WEEKLY  OF  AMERICA. 


Vegetables.— Potatoes.—  Long  island,  per  bbl,$l  65a 
$175;  New  Jersey  perbbl.  $1  25*rg  ;  S-ate,  per  bbl, 

$175  $150.  Sweets,  per  bbl.$l  2522  25.  State  On'ons, 
Orange  county  'red,  per  bbl,  *l  00®  l  25;  Cabbages  Long 
Island,  per  1  ul).  $2  00o  3  00:  Oni>  ns,  Connecticut  red 
per  bbl.  $1  40@$1  50;  do  do,  white,  per  bbl.  Si  75  »$3  25; 
do  do.  yellow,  per  bbl  $1  50  a—;  do  State,  do,  do,  $1  50 
@  .  Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl,  65®75c.  Cauliflower, 
per  bbl.  50c®  1  50. 

Fruits.- Fresh.- Apples,  Pippin,  per  bbl.  81  50®  $2, 
do,  King,  do,  $1  80®$<  00;  do  Snow,  do,  $'  50*82  00; 
do.  Baldwin.  >1  06.  1  50.  do.  Greening.  *1  00©$  00  do 
common,  >  I  25  $1  40.  Pears.  Dutchess,  per  bbl,  $4  00 
©  4  50  ;  Virgalieu  per  bbl,  $4  00®S5  00;  do,  Vicar,  do, 
$2  50® $3  0  ;  do,  Kieffer,  do,  $3  00 ./  $4  50.  Grapes,  Dela¬ 
ware,  per  lb,  2*7c;  do  Catawba,  do.  3*4  :  do,  Con¬ 
cord  2  4c:  do.Nlagara,  4<«  7c  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod, 
choice  to  fanev  per  bbl.  $7  00®7  50.  do  do,  fair,  per  bbl, 

$6 00 " $ -  do  do,  per  crate,  $2  00  2  50;  do  dodo, 

rrosted,  do,  $2  50®$s  50;  do,  Jer  ey,  do.  <1  50©  §2  >5. 
Quinces,  per  bbl,  $'  5u®$;  ,5.  Florida  Oranges,  best, 
p  r  box,  $1  1 5® $3  00 ;  do,  good  lots,  $2  50@$2  50;  uo 
lemons,  best,  $3  00®  3  50;douo,  common,  per  box,  $1  00 
@$2  50 

Domestic  Dried.— Apples,  evaporated,  new,  choice 
to  fancy,  69$®8c;  do  do,  old,  5@7c;  do  do,  new,  com¬ 
mon  to  prime,  594@6J^c;  do  sliced,  new,  4@5^£c ;  do, 
quarters,  choiei ,  5®5tic;  do,  coarse  cut,4@4^c.  Cher¬ 
ries,  new,  l.i®  15c.  Raspberries  new,  .0®'22^c.  Black¬ 
berries,  5yk@'Mc.  Huc-leberries,  12@l3c.  Peaches, 
Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  i7@2lc;  do  do  do,  un- 
peeied,  8(«  9^c;  do,  North  Carolina,  sun-dried,  peeled, 
9®12c.  Plums, 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.- A  feeling  of  confidence  pre 
vails  in  all  directions,  and  further  slight  gains  are 
quite  general  Inquiry  continues  very  fair.  Creanv 
erv,  state  and  Pennsylvania,  fancy,  27* 28c;  do,  good 
to  choice,  21*  25c;  Elgin,  29c;  Western  fancy,  ''7J4  28c; 
do.  trlme  24©26r;  do  fair  to  good,  17@23c  June,  17® 
21c;  State  dairy  tubs,  good  to  fancy,  2l@2Hc;  fair,  18® 
2dc;  dairy  firkins,  S9@2Vc,  entire  dairies,  good  to  fan - 
co,  20@22)4C;  fair,  17  19c;  Welsh,  prime,  22  24C;  f  ir 
to  good,  17(« 20e;  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  choice, 
22©24c;  do,  good  to  piime,  18  .Uc  ;  do,  dairy,  fine,  18@ 
2oc;  do,  good.14@lbe  do,  common,  12  43e;  Western, 
factory,  June  firkins,  13)4  I4tyc;  do,  June  tubs  IS® 
14J4o;  do,  first-  13  16c;  do,  seconds,  ’2!4l3c;  do,  dairy 
and  factory  thirds,  12c;  do,  Extras,  18®.0c. 

Cheese— State  factory,  fanev,  white,  10!4*!l0?i  do 
do.  colored,  109A®11;  dodo.  fine.  10@10 14  do  do.  fair 
and  good.  9  914:  Ohio'  flat,  prime,  10*  10^4;  do,  good, 
9*9*4;  skims,  light,  7%@8;  do,  medium,  6J4®6J4;  do, 
full,  1**®2^4 

Eggs,— Near-by.  fresh,  25@26:  Canadian,  fresh,  24 

©25c:  do,  ice  house,  23  2314c  Western,  best,  25® - c- 

do,  ice  house,  20@23J4c;  limed,  19(219340. 


HOLIDAY  BUDGET. 

This  assortment  of  useful  and  instructive  novelties  we  will 
send  as  a  reward  to  our  agents,  also  to  induce  others  to  work  for 
us.  Head  What  It  Contains.  Golden  Wheel  Fortune  Teller, 
Dictionary  of  Dreams,  i»uicle  to  Flirtation,  6  Beautiful  Engrav¬ 
ings,  Portraits  of  Actresses  and  Famous  Beauties,  6D  Por¬ 
traits  of  Famous  Men,  100  Popular  Songs,  88  Tricks  of  Magic, 
68  Beautiful  Experiments,  60  Parlor  Games,  41  Fancy  Work 
Designs,  800  Puzzles,  Charades.  Ac.,  200  Selections  for  Auto. 
Albums,  1  OO  Money  Making  Secret*,  88  Popular  Recitations, 
Language  of  Flowers,  Lovers’  Telegraph,  Magic  Age  Table, 
Morse  Telegraph  Alphabet,  Magic  Square,  7  Wonders  of  the 
World,  Map  of:  IJ  S,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Alphabet  and  many  things 
not  mentioned.  All  the  above  ami  A  errs  Outfit  for  1h89.  Send 
15c.  to  pay  postage,  Ac.  Neptune  Card  Co.  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 


It  will  please  all  progressive  rural  people 
and  all  people  sensible  enough 
to  have  rural  tastes. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Times: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  way  of  experimenting,  than  all  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  put  together.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  1,  1888: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  paper  which 
during  its  nearly  39  years  of  life  has  done 
vastly  more  for  farming  than  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  land-grant  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  whose  chief  business  is  underdrainage 
of  taxpayers.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Sun: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  papers  on  rural  affairs  in  all 
America.  It  is  thoroughly  practical  in  every 
department,  and  its  constant  efforts  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  seeds,  plants,  and  imple¬ 
ments  after  the  most  careful  tests  commend  it 
to  the  confidence  of  every  tiller  of  the  soil.” 

From  the  Farm  Journal ,  Philadelphia ,  Pa: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm 
weekly  in  the  world.” 

From  the  Inter- Ocean,  Chicago,  III.: 

“Readers  of  the  Inter-Ocean  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one 
of  i  he  best  horticultural  and  farm  weeklies 
published.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  World: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  country.” 

From  Josepn  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y.: 

“The  fact  is,  you  are  doing  more  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  science  than  all  the 
experiment  stations  combined.” 

Specimen  Copies,  Posters,  Premium  Lists 
iree.  Price  84.00  a  year.  In  clubs  ol  five  or 
over,  $1.50. 

Considering  the  cost  of  its  publication,  the 
R.  N.  Y.  is  the  cheapest  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  published. 

The  Rural  IMewYorker. 

34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


FOR  BUTTER  FACTORIES 

ON  THE 

Cream  Gathering*  Plan, 

'  or  PRIVATE  DAIRIES, 

THE  COOLEY  CREAMER  PROCESS 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHER  METHODS.  SEE  RECORD: 

COLD  MEDALS  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Exposition,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1 888. 
COLD  MEDAL  at  BAY  STATE  FAIR,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1888 
COLD  MEDAL  DELAWARE  STATE  FAIR  at  Dover,  Oct.,  1888, 
FOUR  First  Premiums  out  of  possible  Six  at  Buffalo  N.  Y.  Exposition  Sep. ’88. 
Five  First  Premiums  outof  apossible  Seven  at  Bay  StateFair,  Oct.  1888. 
Fjrst  Premium  on  Factory  Butter  at  Maine  State  Fair,  1888. 

First  Premium  on  Factory  Butter  at  New  Hampshire  State  Grange  Fair,  1888. 
First  Premium  and  Sweepstakes?  Vermont  State  Fair,  1888. 
GOLD  MEDAL?  PARIS,  (France,)  Expositions,  ’79  and  ’82,  after  TESTS  of  SIX 
WEEKS  at  the  Palace  of  Industry  in  competition  with  all  leading  systems  of  the  world. 
COLD  MEDAL  at  Royal  Agricultural  Exhibition,  London,  England,  1879. 
COLD  M  ED  A  LandSweepStakeSat  International  Dairy  Fair,  N.Y. ,  ’78  &’79, 
r  COLD  MEDAL  Berks  Co.,  Pa,  1885. 

SILVER  MEDALS  awarded  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
DO  NOT  PLEDGE  YOUR  MILK  until  you  haveexamined  into  the 
COOLEY  SYSTEM  Of  CREAM  GATHERING.  It  Is  less 
labor,  less  expense  and  pays  better  net  proceeds.  Full  line  of  ENGINES, 
CHURNS  and  everything  used  In  BUTTER  FACTORIES  or  Private 
Dairies.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  before  purchasing  of  others. 

W  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
•  November  24,  1888. 

Miss  L.  M.  W.-Mrs  M.  A.  V.  A.-M.  &  A.  E.  V.  A.— 
Mrs.  .1.  H.  L.-Mrs  W.  R.  A.  -  Mrs.  C.  M.  D.-M.  K.  A.— 
Mrs.  M.  B.— Mrs.  W.  H.  C.  Miss  L.  J  R.  Mrs.  E.  T.— 
Mrs.  E.  T.  H.-  Miss  L.  G.— Mrs.  H.  W  -Mrs  J.  W.-Mrs. 
S.  I.  W.-Mrs  W.  R.  A.— Mrs.  H.  W.  H.-Vrs.  H.  W.-A. 
W.  S.— o.  Brown,  sample  of  corn  received.— C.  W.  M. 


1  IT  AT  DICE! 


THe  Best 

Home  Paper 

in  America. 


Send  your  address  on  a  Postal  Card 
to  tlie  Press  Company,  Limited 
BHila.,  Penn.,  and  get  a  Sample 
Copy  Free. 


Bee  Hives  and  Sections. 

We  make  the  best  Bee-Hives,  the  best  Sections, 
the  best  shipping  Crates,  the  best  frames,  &c.  J3?~We 
sell  them  at  the  lowest  prices.  Write  for  free  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  Co., 

W'.ITK  HTO  II W,  WIS. 


ROUGH-COATED  CODLIES. 

Pups  sired  by  our  best  stud  dogs,  full  pedigreed, 
and  entitled  to  registry.  Prices  Low-.  Personal 
inspection  request!  d. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper. 


BETTER 

THAN  EVER. 


PLANTS  GORKI 

Distributes  Fertilizers 

PINWALL  MFG.CO. 

THREE  RIVERS.  MICHIGAN 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  TRON  Uo  . 

Braman.  Dovr  &r  Co..  Boston.  An’ts  tor  New  England.  12  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


$1000  fora  Husband! 


The  above  sum  in  cash  and  goods 
will  be  paid  to  the  first  200  who 
send  50  cents  for  a  sample  of 

■wliere  in  the  Bible  is  the  word  “HUSBAND  ”  first  found.  Mention  book,  chapter  anti  versed  Tlfe^rstiiei^ 
son  whosends  the  correct  answer  wilTbe  paid  $|00  IN  CASH,  thesecond  $50,  the  third  $25.  the  fourth 
5»  the  fifth  $  I  Of  and  to  the  next  195, 11  there  are  as  t - *  **“'  •-  ~  ■-  —  - - 


*  ■  Vftwrli  mwouuuuu  VvJ  V/i  UllJlU  ^£3,  bllt_  1UI11  HI 

as  many,  a  SOLID  GOLD  PLATE  Half  Round  WEDDING  RING- 
EN  HUNDRED  PAGE  DICTIONARY  of  the  English  Lan- 
Christmns  Gift.  Last  year  we  paid  $20,000  foradver- 


ve  want  new  agents,  and  for  60  cents  will  send  a  SEVEN  1 

guage,  weU  bound,  in  cloth  and  gilt.  An  excellent  Christmas’ Gift.  Last  vear  we  paid  $20,000  i 
tising,  and  we  wish  to  try  the  effect  of  a  new  method.  LOSE  NO  TIME  if  you  would  secure  one  of  the 
Cash  Payments,  as  all  answers  must  bo  sent  before  Feb.  1st,  1889.  The  PremTums  will  bo  paid  Feb.  10th.  Send 

fiention  this  *paper.  Address* at  once  WORLD  MANUFG.  CO.,  1 22  Nassau  Street.  N.  Y« 


GIVEN 

away! 


THIS  GREAT  PREMIUM 

OUR  COUNTRY  HOME  the  well-known  literary 
and  farm  paper  now  in  its  6th.  year  has  already  over, 

1  GO.  000  subscriber.:,  and  is  without  question  the  most 
popular  farm  and  home  paper  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  elegantly  printed  and  illustrated  on  fine  paper,  and 
its  contributors  are  the  ablest  and  best  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  that  money  can  procure.  It  has  been  our  custom 
cachyear  to  offer  some  Great  Premium,  to  secure 
new  subscribers,  knowing  that  when  once  a  subscriber 
they  will  never  leave  us,  and  we  propose  to  add 
100,000  new  subscribers  during  the  next  6 
months  if  money  and  enterprise  will  accomplish 
it.  This  year  we  offer  the  premium  illustrated 
here,  it  has  beautiful  Gold  Plated  Engraved 
Hunting  Casea,  is  n  stem  winder  with  patent 
adjustment  stem  Winding  arrangment  with 
calendar,  and  tells  the  day  of  the  month  as  well 
as  the  time  of  day.  The  crystal  is  Double  Thick 
Polished  Glass,  and  all  the  Cogged  Wheels, 
pinion  and  bearings  arc  perfectly  madeon  the 
most  improved  anil  Expensive  Machinery  and 
each  part  is  carefully  fitted  by  skilled  and  com¬ 
petent  workmen.  Each  one  is  carefully  inspec¬ 
ted  regulated  and  tested  before  leaving  the 
factory.  A  Gold  Plated  Watch  Chain,  with 
fine  imitation  Gold  Coin  Charm  goes  with 
each.  It  is  entirely  new,  having  been  patented 
Feb.  9th.,  and  will  not  be  sold  by  Watch 
dealers  or  jewelers.  We  own  the  patent  ex¬ 
clusively  and  it  can  only  be  secured  in  con. 
nection  with  our  paper.  1IOW  YOU  CAN 
GET  ONE  FREE.  Send  #1.00  Money 
Order,  Bank  Bill,  Postal  Note,  or  Stamps  fo'r 
one  years  subscription  to  Our  Country  Home 
and  we  will  send  it  in  anice  satin  lined  ease, 
with  Gold  Plated  Chain  and  Charm,  as 
illustrated  here  absolutely  free  and  post-paid 
as  a  premium.  This  offer  is  for  new  subscribers 
only,  and  can  not  be  accepted  by  those  already 
subscribers  or  any  other  member  of  their"-* 
family.  Will  not  be  sold  separate,  as  this  Great 
Premium  is  intended  solely  to  secure  new 
subscribers.  We  will  not  sell  it  at  any  price; 
we  give  it  away,  and  the  only  way  you  can 
secure  it  is  to  send  #1.00  for  one  yean 
subscription  to  Our  Country  Home,  when 
it  will  be  sent  you  safely  packed,  by  return 
mail  free  as  a  premium.  References; We  have 
been  so  long  before  the  public  as  enterprising 
publishers,  that  we  are  well  known  to  all 

newspaper  publishers,  and  no  doubt  to  most  of  their  readers.  Any 
reliability.  Our  New  Catalogue  of  Wu tehee  d;  Jewelry  free  .  _  _ 

Pubs.  Our  Country  Home?  No.  75  Fulton  Street  New  York  City. 


Bank,  Merchant,  or  Publisher  can  tell  you  of  our 
to  all.  AildrcHH, 


$12,000  cash  GIVEN  Subscribers ! 

- *  THE  GRANDEST  OFFER  EVER  HADE  — 

BY  ANT  PUBLISHER. 

Instead  of  spending  $50,000  this  year  in  giving  away 
sample  copies  to  readers  throughout  iheU.  S.,  we  have 
decided  upon  the  following  novel  contest  for  the  purpose 
of  advertising  and  getting  our  publication  talked  about 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

We  have  taken  an  ordinavy  quart  measure,  filled  it  with  ordin¬ 
ary  white  pea  beans,  poured  the  beans  into  an  ordinary  quart 
fruit  jar  such  as  is  used  for  preserving  fruit,  sealed  it  securely, 
and  deposited  it  with  the  North  Kiver  Bank.  It  cannot  be  opened 
or  counted  until  February  15th,  1889,  and  no  person  now  knows 
how  many  beans  tho  jar  contains. 

The  following  4S9R  Presents  will  be  GIVEy  to  the  4895  persons 

tnu.ki.nff  the  best  r/  up.  sups  of  the  number  of  beans  the  Jar  contains: 


1  Present  to  the  person  guessing  the  correct  number, 

1  **  **  **  **  linn  mat  t  Iwi  (iikMHos.t  • 


nearest  the  correct  number, 
making  the  next  best  guess, 

a.  ax  aa  aa  aa 


Presents  to  the  5 


10 
25  •« 

60  “ 
100  •« 
200  “ 
500  •• 

4,000  •• 


10 
25 
50 
100 
200 
500 
4,000 


$1,500 
1,000 
?50 
500 
250 

persons  making  the  next  best  guess,  $10O  eneb,  500 

“  "  “  “  ‘  “  60  “  500 


20  “  600 
lO  “  500 

5  “  500 

2.50  “  500 

2  “  1,000 
1  “  4,000 


$12,000 

n  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  size  of  a  postal 
oks  at  once.  No  charge  is  made  for  the 
tion.THE  AMERICAN  FIRESIDE 


4,895  Presents,  -  •  •  -  Amounting  to 

Pryn  YnilR  fillECC  with  name  and  address  plainly  written  on  a  piece  of 
OCntl  I  UUn  UllCOO  card,  and  it  will  be  recorded  on  our  books 

guess,  but  in  order  to  introduce  our  old  and  well  esiablished  publication  _  _ 

ANII  FARM  into  new  homes,  we  require  that  each  one  answering  this  and  sending  a  guess  shall  hi  come  a 
subs  Tiber  to  our  publication  for  at  least  six  months,  and  send  us  30  cents  in  postage  stamps,  postul  note  or 
silver,  or  50  cents  for  one  year’s  subscription,  which  entitles  the  subscriber  to  two  guesses. 

The  Jar  will  be  opened  and  beans  counted  February  15th,  1880,  by  a 
committee  chosen  by  the  subscribers. 

Should  no  one  guess  the  correct  number,  then  the  one  guessing  nearest  will  receive  the  first  present  of 
$1,500.  Should  two  or  more  persons  guess  the  correct  number,  then  the  one  whose  gneiss  Is  first  received 
will  receive  the  $1,500,  and  the  next  the  3  1,000,  and  so  on. 

VnilD  ClinCPDIDTinU  CDCC  ?  Ifyou  will  work  among  your  acquaintances  and  form  a  club 
I  (Hill  OUDOlinir  I  lull  mCC  .  we  will  send  six  subscriptions  for  $1.25;  twelve  for  $2.50;  25  for 
$5.00  ;  60  for  $10 ;  100  for  $20.  Each  subscription  to  be  accompanied  with  guess  opposite  name  in  plain  figure*. 


•  The  American  Fireside  and  Farm  * 

Is  one  of  the  largest,  handsomest,  and  best  publications  issued  from  New  Jersey.  It  contains  sixteen  large 
pages,  64  long  columns,  completely  filed  with  newest  and  choicest  reading  for  every  member  of  every  Amer¬ 
ican  home.  _fi  he  subscription  pricehas  been  reduced  to  only  50  cents  a  year.  We  have  been  so  long  before 


the  public  that  it  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  wo  will  do  as  we  agree. 
</  bank,  commercial - ‘  ”  ”  . 


any  bank,  commerc: 

Note,  Registered  Letter,~or  P. 


agency  or  publisher  in  N.  Y  will  tell  you  who  we  are. 
O.  Order.  Address  ; 


If  we  at  e  unknown  to  you. 
Money  may  be  sent  by  Postal 

THE  AMERICAN  FIRESIDE  AND  FARM, 

Weldon  Building,  76  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SECURE  A  CLUB.  IT  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN. 


Dirtiust’l  Bu him. 


THE  CHICAGO  STOCK  SHOW. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


Horses  to  the  front ;  cattle  exhibit  smaller 
than  usual;  Herefords  and  grades  “ very 
successful An  Aberdeen- Angus  “ the 
best  steer  in  the  show';  Short-horns;  Sus¬ 
sex  cattle  few  but  fine;  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  exhibit;  a  poor 
swine  and  sheep  show;  a  monstrous  hog ! 
bogus  butter  ahead  of  the  genuine  article ; 
an  excellent  horse  exhibit. 


“American”  is  the  name  claimed  by  the 
Fat  Stock,  Horse,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Shows 
now  in  progress  in  Chicago.  There  is  some 
appropriateness  in  this,  for  there  are  exhi¬ 
bitors  fiom  Canada  and  from  ten  States, 
extending  from  Ohio  to  Nebraska,  and  from 
Minnesota  to  Tennessee.  As  a  whole,  the 
present  exhibition  surpasses  its  predecessors  in 
attractiveness  and  in  attendance  It  greatly 
differs  from  those  held  a  few  years  ago.  Then 
the  fat  cattle  were  the  one  chief  attraction 
with  everything  else  subordinate.  Now  the 
horse  show  is  the  chief  feature.  Some  regret 
the  change;  but  it  certainly  has  made  the 
show  more  popular,  and  I  believe  even  more 
useful.  There  is  quite  as  much  educational 
value  in  the  study  of  horses  as  of  cattle. 

The  exhibit  of  cattle  is  not  so  large  as  in 
some  former  years,  and  I  think  this  will  be 
true  in  future.  Prizes  are  no  longer  offered 
for  car-load  lots,  and  the  contests  have  be¬ 
come  more  between  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  professional  breeders  and  feeders. 
There  are  fewer  inferior  cattle  than  formerly 
and  no  extraordinarily  large  ones.  The  aver¬ 
age  quality  is  very  high.  I  doubt  if  any  of 
the  exhibits  are  equal  to  the  very  best  of  some 
former  shows.  Naturally,  probably  fortu¬ 
nately,  the  three-year-old  classes  are  not  the 
equals  of  those  composed  of  younger  animals. 
In  final  comparisons  the  Herefords  and  grades 
of  the  breed  were  very  successful.  The 
best  steer  in  the  show  was  decided  to  be  a  two- 
year-old  Angus;  not  large  but  very  compact 
and  attractive  from  the  butcher’s  stand-point. 
Tnls  steer  was  a  prize-winner  last  year,  and 
was  but  one  of  many  illustrations  of  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  an  animal  in  very 
high  condition  for  a  long  series  of  months. 
Whether  it  is  profitable  to  do  so  is  much  less 
clear.  In  general  the  large  cattle  were  not 
the  prize-winners.  There  were  a  few 
exceptions.  The  best  Short-horn  in 
the  show  was  a  two-year-old  roan  steer 
weighing  about  1,900  pounds,  winning  over  a 
relatively  smaller  but  smoother  thiee-year- 
old.  A  Sussex  won  the  sweepstakes  prize  in 
the  yearling  class.  Never  shown  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  this  breed  has  been  very  successful  at 
these  shows.  The  Devons  were  pretty  well 
shown. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  exhibit  was 
made  by  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
of  steers  representing  six  breeds.  Such  an  ex¬ 
hibit  fails  to  attract  the  favorable  attention 
of  many  visitors,  but  has  great  interest  in 
showing  something  of  the  comparative  value 
of  the  breeds  represented.  The  large  size  and 
fair  quality  of  the  Holsteins  in  comparison 
with  the  more  distinct  beef  breeds  were 
noticeable,  and  even  the  Jersey  steers  showed 
good  size.  While  I  have  never  been  able  to 
agree  with  those  who  call  the  Holsteins  the 
equals  of  any  other  breed  for  beef,  the  re¬ 
markable  growth  of  the  calves  of  this  breed 
was  well  shown  by  a  pure-bred  calf  entered 
as  nine  months  13  days  old  with  a  weight  of 
1,070  pounds,  and  of  good  although  not  of 
the  very  best  form. 

The  hog  and  the  sheep  classes  are  not  as 
well  filled  as  in  some  former  years,  and  my 
impression  is  the  average  merit  is  not  so  great 
One  of  the  surprises  in  the  awards  thus  far 
made  is  that  of  “best  barrow  in  the  show”  to 
a  Poland-Chiua  weighing  910  pounds.  It  is 
not  a  coarse  hog,  yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  monstrous  animal  is  as  profitable  to  either 
feeder  or  butcher,  or  as. desirable  for  the 
pork  eater  as  one  not  more  than  half  its 
weight.  There  was  a  creditable  collection  of 
several  different  breeds,  but  not  many  either 
sheep  or  hogs  of  remarkable  merit. 

Dairymen  seem  to  have  definitely  deter-, 
mined  that  they  will  not  make  the  dairy  de¬ 
partment  of  this  show  a  success.  Good  butter 
and  cheese  are  shown,  but  in  small  quantity. 
Un  the  other  hand,  the  exhibit  of  neutral  oil 
and  oleo  oil  and  of  butterineis  very  attractive. 
I  have  not  yet  changed  my  belief  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  for  the  dairymen  to 
have  exhibited  largely  in  competition  for  the 
liberal  prizes  offered.  As  it  is,  very  many  visi¬ 
tors  go  away  much  impressed  with  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  butterioe  exhibit. 

The  horse  show  is  large,  varied  and  excel¬ 


lent.  The  much  enlarged  show  ring — about 
350  by  65  feet — enables  the  animals  to  be 
shown  to  advantage.  Taking  variety  into  ac¬ 
count,  I  have  never  seen  a  better  horse  show. 
The  draft  horses  are  in  the  lead  in  numbers, 
and  the  partisans  of  Clydesdale,  Shire,  French 
draft,  or  Percheron,  have  abundant  materials 
for  comparison.  There  are  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  each  breed.  At  this  writing  I 
could  not  readily  decide  which  breed  has  the 
horse  most  nearly  approaching  my  ideal  of  a 
draft  horse. 

The  Cleveland  Bay,  French  Coach,  Ameri¬ 
can  Trotting,  and  various  pony  classes  are 
well  filled.  The  display  of  fine  carriage  and 
single  driving  horses,  largely  from  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  clearly  proves  that,  as  yet, 
horses  from  the  classes  long  bred  here  furnish 
nearly  all  the  supply.  The  French  Coach 
seemed  to  attract  rather  more  attention  than 
the  Cleveland  Bay,  despite  the  uniform  and 
attractive  color  of  the  latter. 

These  general  impressions  must  suffice  in¬ 
stead  of  more  specific  statements,  information 
for  which  can  be  had  after  the  awards  are 
made.  G.  e.  morrow. 


fox  t\)t  Jjotmg. 


A  VISIT  TO  UNCLE  MARK. 


Election  Morning  I  was  seized  with  a  sud¬ 
den  desire  to  visit  Uncle  Mark,  knowing  just 
where  he  lived.  I  mounted  my  bicycle  and 
started.  Now,  I  am  like  thousands  of  other 
Rural  Cousins,  who  belong  to  the  Y.  H.C. 
and  my  desire  to  see  our  famous  Uncle,  was 
very  strong.  I  wanted  to  see  what  he  looked 
like;  if  he  was  really  and  truly  a  man  and  a 
practical  farmer.  I  wanted  to  see  this  good 
man,  who  has  given  us  such  good  advice  about 
what  we  should  do  when  we  grow  up,  and 
advice  about  sticking  to  the  farm.  All  of 
these  points,  Dear  Cousins,  I  investigated  to 
my  entire  satisfaction.  I  arrived  at  Uncle 
Mark’s  house  at  11  o’clock  and  was  informed 
by  “Aunt  Mark,”  that  he  would  not  be  at 
home  before  12  o’clock,  as  he  was  at  the  polls, 
exercising  the  right  of  all  free  American  citi¬ 
zens.  I  was  told  to  come  in  and  wait  for  him 
and  I  did  so.  As  I  had  come  to  spend  the  day, 
I  stood  my  “machine”  up  against  a  weeping 
willow.  I  entered  the  house  and  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  pleasant  conversation,  the  man  that 
I  was  looking  for  entered  the  gate.  I  helped 
him  unharness  his  horse, and  put  her  in  the  sta¬ 
ble;  then  we  went  to  the  house  and  had  dinner 
with  the  promise  that  afterwards  we  would 
look  over  the  farm. 

Now,  Uncle  Mark  owns  a  farm  and  every¬ 
thing  he  tells  us  about  farming  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  as  being  reliable.  By  this  time 
I  was  getting  well  acquainted  with  him,  and 
was  thinking  “I  am  glad  I  came.”  After 
dinner,  Uncle  Mark  took  off  his  best  clothes, 
and  donned  a  regular  farm  outfit,  saying  he 
was  going  up  in  the  back  lots  to  cut  down  a 
tree  thaChe  had  his  eye  on  as  a  good  piece 
of  fire-wood  for  the  coming  winter.  Before 
going,  he  showed  me  around  the  place.  The 
first  place  we  visited  was  the  barn  aud  chicken- 
yard.  This  was  to  me  th-s  most  interesting. 
He  has  several  different  breeds, and  one  variety 
was  a  cross  between  the  White  Dorking  and 
White  Wyandotte  which  he  has  mentioned  in 
the  Rural  of  recent  date.  One  of  the 
chickens,  a  favorite  kind  of  his,  had  some 
disease.  This  he  had  shut  up  by  herself,  and 
sne  looked  as  if  she  was  on  the  fair  road  to 
recovery.  Then  he  showed  me  his  cow,  a 
registered  Jersey,  which  seemed  content 
where  she  was  eating,  on  the  bank  bordering 
the  lake.  This  lake  is  situated  right  behind 
the  house  and  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water. 
He  told  me  he  intended  giving  a  skating  party 
this  winter,  and  would  like  to  invite  all  the 


Catarrh  Cured 

Catarrh  is  a  very  prevalent  disease,  with  dis¬ 
tressing  and  offensive  symptoms.  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  gives  ready  relief  and  speedy  cure,  as  it 
purifies  the  blood  and  tones  up  the  whole  system. 

“  I  suffered  with  catarrh  15  years.  I  took  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  now  I  am  not  troubled  any 
with  catarrh,  and  my  general  health  is  much 
better.”  I.  W.  Lillis,  Chicago,  Ill. 

"I  suffered  with  catarrh  six  or  eight  years; 
tried  many  wonderful  cures,  inhalers,  etc.,  spend¬ 
ing  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  without  benefit. 
I  tried  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved.”  M.  A.  Abbey,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  SI ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


DECDI  CSfi  nvee  Are  the  BEST, 
r  EEnLCoO  Used  Sold  BY  Druggists. 


K  O DA  K-Abrond. 


KODAK— The  Landmark. 


KODAK— Rapid  Transit  l’hotogi  npliy. 


KODAK-Caiight  in  the  Air. 


THE  KODAK. 


TXT ITH  this  camera  is  presented  an  entirely 
V  V  novel  and  extremely  attractive  system 
of  Amateur  Photography,  by  which  the  finest 
pictures  may  be  taken  by  persons  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  art 

The  comparative  size  of  the  “KODAK”  is 
shown  by  the  accompanying  illustrations,  and 
its  popularity  is  not  surprising  when  its  corn- 
compactness  and  its  practical  worth  are  con¬ 
sidered. 

AS  A  TOURIST’S  CAMERA 

it  is  unrivalled.  No  cumbersome  (ripod,  plate- 
holders  or  other  effects  of  the  ordinary  outfit 
are  needed.  In  its  carrying  case,  with  shoul¬ 
der  strap,  it  is  of  no  more  trouble  in  trans¬ 
portation  than  an  ordinary  field  glass- -in  fact 
it  looks  not  unlike  one,  and  the  operation  of 
taking  views  consists  simply  of  pressing  & 
BUTTON. 

A  trip  SOUTH,  to  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  or  to  EUROPE 

may  be  rendered  doubly  enjoyable,  and  a 
complete  illustrated  record  of  interesting 
scenes  and  incidents  secured  by  the  use  of  this 
little  instrument. 

One  Jliiivcl  rc-tl  Exposures 
may  be  made  without  “re-loading”  the  camera. 

Asa  Holiday  Gift 

the  KODAK  offers  novelty,  beauty  and  useful¬ 
ness,  and  cannot  but  be  highly  appreciated  by 
the  recipient. 

Prince  Henri  d’Orleans  has  used  the 
“  Kodak  ”  and  writing  regarding  it  said  : 

“The  results  are  marvelous.  The  enlargements 
which  you  sent  me  are  superb.” 

Mr.  Geo.  G.  Rock  wood,  of  17  Union  Square, 
New  York,  au  authority  ou  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  photography,  writes  : 

“  I  have  used  one  of  your  ‘  Kodak  ’  Cameras  during 
the  past  summer  and  am  greatly  pleased  with  Its 
work.  It  Is  simple,  practical  and  perfect. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  &  Film  Go. 

ROCHESTER,  IV.  Y. 

115  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars.  Mention  this  paper. 


WEDDIXl  0  CENTS, 


•  HANDSOME  CAMEO,  1ft  CT8. 


2  LOVELY  TCRQCOISE  AND 
BRILLIANT,  16  CENTS. 


FLAT  BAND,  18  CENTS. 


ENGRAVED  FLORAL  BAND 
SB  CENTS. 


A  GRAND  OFFER. 

lolid  Rolled  Gold  Rings  Almost  Given  Away. 

A  handsome  ring  is  an  ornament  on  anyone’s  hand 
tnd  in  order  to  introduce  our  Catalogue  of  SOLID 
10LD  and  SILVER  Watches,  Rings  &  other  jewelry 
it  once,  we  agree  to  forward  postpaid  to  any  address 
n  the  United  States,  any  ring  illustrated  above,  on 
•eceipt  of  price.  The  prices  we  name  here  are  special, 
limply  to  Introduce  &  show  the  quality  of  our  goods . 

WE  GCARAN'TEE  each  of  the  above  rings  to  be  made  of 
lOLID  18  K.  ROLLED  GOLD  PLATE.  Otherdealers 
iharge  from  $  1 .00  to  $2.00  for  rings  not  half  as  good. 
We  will  cheerfully  refund  the  money  to  any  dissatis- 
led  customer.  'We  will  send  the  6  rings  illustrated 
ibove,  to  one  address  for  $1.00.  We  take  postage 
itamps  same  as  cash.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 

The  Domestic  Mfg.  Co.  Wallingford,  Ct. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 
Sehool.Club <fe  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  T.  S.  DENlsoN,Chloago,IU. 


AGAIN! 


J 


One  of  the  most  unique,  original  and 
delightful  of  the  Weekly  Newspapers  of 
America,  and  the 


RURAL  NEW-YORKLR 


BOTH  ONE  YEAR  FOR 


$2.25! 


LIGHTNING  WELL-SINKING 
‘‘  MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Well-»inking  and  prospecting  tools  sent 
on  trial.  5W  leet  has  been  sunk  in  8 
hours.  Instructions  for  beginners.  Au 
Encyclopdia  t  f  800  Eiigravir»i  of  well 
and  prospectors’  tools,  pumps, 
,wind  and  steam  engines.  Atrea- 
i  on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  charges 
5  cts.eaeh. 

;he  American 
WellWorks. 

:  aurora,  ills., 

U.  S.  A. 


Address  the 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


4888 


Cousins.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  large 
shade  trees  under  which  are  convenient  seats 
where  one  can  sit  and  enjoy  the  fine  sights 
all  around. 

Getting  an  axe  from  the  wood- pile,  we  set 
out  to  cut  down  that  tree,  1  to  act  as  super¬ 
intendent  and  not  do  any  work.  On  our  way 
up  we  passed  the  place  where  one  of  the 
potato  contest  plots  was  planted,  and  where  at 
the  rate  of  378  bushels  to  the  acre  were  grown. 
Uncle  Mark  has  bad  trouble  with  his  hired 
men  and  says:  “It  does  not  pay  to  hire  cheap 
laborers,  as  they  won’t  do  their  work 
properly  and  cannot  be  trusted.”  He  showed 
me  some  of  the  work  by  his  former  help.  It 
made  me  mad  to  look  at  it,  and  I  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  feel  the  same  way.  He  said  he 
felt  very  indignant,  but  never  got  mad,  and  I 
believed  him.  Well,  we  cut  down  our  tree 
which  was  a  red  oak,  and  it  was  hard  work; 
work  that  would  blister  one’s  hands.  We  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house  and  after  visiting  for  a 
while  I  bade  them  good-bye,  mounted  my 
“wheel”  and  started  for  home.  My  thoughts 
were  very  pleasant  as  I  bowled  over  the  road 
after  my  visit.  I  found  out  several  things 
which  I  will  tell  you.  I  found  Uncle  Mark  a 
practical  farmer,  one  who  knows  what  he 
talks  about.  He  lives  in  New  Jersey  and  in 
answer  to  a  good  many  of  you  who  ask  “Is  he 
married?”  I  will  answer  “Yes.”  He  keeps 
the  latch  string  out  for  all  the  Cousins  and  he 
tells  me  he  is  proud  of  you  all. 

GEO.  T.  MOREY. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Kodac  Camera. — Pamphlets  entitled,  The 
Kodac  Manual  and  The  Kodac  Primer  are 
sent  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  seldom  in  this  age 
that  we  can  have  the  pleasure  of  directing  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  a  genuine  noveltj 
We  take  particular  pleasure,  therefore,  ii. 
speaking  of  the  Kodac  camerq.  This  is  an 
article  so  novel  that  all  who  are  interested  in 
photography  will  be  sure  to  become  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  it.  Amateur  photography  is  “all 
the  rage”  at  present.  We  may  safely  say 
that  there  has  never  yet  been  placed  before 
the  public  a  device  so  well  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  student  of  photography,  as  the  Kodac 
camera.  It  is  accurate  and  reliable,  and  is 
easily  carried  about  from  place  to  place. 
Suppose  you  go  away  on  a  trip  for  pleasure  or 
business.  Would  it  not  be  pleasant  for  you 
to  bring  back  accurate  pictures  of  the  scenes 
you  have  visited?  Are  there  not  objects  and 
scenes  all  about  you,  pictures  of  which  you 
would  gladly  preserve?  We  invite  our 
friends  to  send  for  the  little  books  we  have 
mentioned  and  examine  them.  They  will  find 
themselves  well  repaid. 

Sherwood  Steel  Harness.— In  the  new 
catalogue  issued  by  the  Sherwood  Harness 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  a  number  of  indorse¬ 
ments  from  those  who  have  bougnt  and  used 
the  harness.  The  following  from  a  person  in 
Michigan  is  a  fair  sample: 

“I  received  the  Harness  all  right  after  some 
delay:  I  have  thoroughly  tested  it  and  find 
it  works  completely,  and  if  I  could  not  get 
another  I  would  not  take  twice  what  it  cost.” 

Draining  and  Drain  Tiles.— The  farmers 
of  this  country  are  beginning  to  fully  real¬ 
ize  the  value  of  land  and  the  importance  of 
utilizing  every  foot  of  it.  There  are  two 
ways  of  increasing  the  productive  powers  of 
a  farm.  One  is  by  increasing,  if  possible,  the 
area  of  tillable  land,  and  the  other  by  improv¬ 
ing  the  land  already  under  cultivation. 
Both  these  ends  may  be  accomplished,  in  very 
many  cases,  by  the  judicious  use  of  drain 
tile.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
are  millions  of  acres  of  land  now 
only  a  dreary  waste  or  a  wild  pasture  which 
could  be  brought  into  condition  to  cultivate 
by  the  use  of  drainpipe.  Land  that  is  thor¬ 
oughly  underdrained  can  be  broken  in  the 
spring  very  much  earlier  than  other  land, 
and  the  season  is  made  just  so  much  longer, 
and  this  often  insures  a  good  crop.  The  use 
of  drain  tile  is  constantly  increasing.  It  is 
important  that  farmers  should  use  the  best 
quality.  It  takes  just  as  much  time  to  lay 
poor  pipe  as  it  does  the  best.  The  pipe  made 
at  the  New  York  State  Works  is  straight, 
smooth,  hard  and  heavy,  and  we  .should  give 
it  the  preference  over  all  other  pipe  we  have 
examined.  Jackson  Bros.  7(5  Third  avenue, 
Albany,  N.  Y,,  have  had  years  of  experience 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing  tile,  and 
are  ready  and  willing  to  furnish  any  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  that  may  be  desired. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Easton,  Pa.— Circular  of 
their  world-renowned  bone  and  grist  mills. 
Their  No.  O.  is  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
a  large  shipment  having  been  recently  made 
to  China.  No  farmer  or  poultry  raiser  should 
be  without  a  good  bone  mill.  These  mills 
range  in  price  from  their  $5  mill,  to  $350. 


Ertel’s  Victor  Hay  Press.— Catalogue 
from  Geo.  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  Ills.  This  is  a 
first-rate  house  to  deal  with.  We  advise  all 
our  hay  farmers  who  want  to  get  a  hay  press 
to  send  for  this  catalogue. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine. — This  circular 
is  very  handsomely  illustrated,  showing  the 
folding  sawing  machine  in  a  variety  of  posi¬ 
tions  ready  for  work.  This  machine  deserves 
to  be  ranked  among  the  great  labor-saving 
devices  of  the  age.  It  weighs  only  41  pounds 
and  folds  up  as  completely  as  a  pocket  knife. 
With  it  one  man  can  perform  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  much  work  as  two  men  can  with 
the  old-fasioned,  cross-cut  saw.  Send  to  the 
Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
for  their  circular.  It  will  interest  you  whether 
you  want  to  get  a  saw  or  not. 

Michigan  Experiment  Station.— Bulletin 
No.  40  is  issued  by  the  Horticultural  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  following  topics  are  discussed. 
1,  Quantities  of  sead  for  given  lengths  of 
drill;  2,  Experiments  in  hybridizing;  3, 
JNotes  on  radishes;  4,  Notes  on  germination; 
5,  Effects  of  latitude  on  season  of  flowering 
and  fruiting. 


POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 

The  parrot  crawled  up  on  top  of  his  box  the 
other  night,  and  viewed  the  company.  It 
was  a  dismal  night,  and  there  were  but  few 
members  present.  The  parrot  took  a  firm 
grip  on  his  box  and  croaked, 

“Farmin’  don’t  pay!” 

“You  come  about  as  near  to  being  an  old 
fool  as  it  is  possible  to  get,”  said  a  man  who 
stood  by  the  stove.  This  man  was  a  stranger 
to  most  of  us.  His  clothes  were  thin  and 
threadbare.  His  nose  was  red.  His  hands 
were  rough.  There  was  not  an  evidence  of 
prosperity  about  him.  He  looked  as  though 
he  didn’t  have  enough  to  eat. 

The  parrot  did  not  seem  at  all  troubled  at 
this  interruption.  He  only  croaked  a  little 
louder, 

“Farmin’  don't  pay !” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  thought  15  years  ago” 
said  the  stranger.  “  I  was  so  sure  of  it  that  I 
ran  away  from  the  farm  in  order  that  I  might 
see  the  world  a  little.  Ihaveseen  it!  You  don’t 
know  now,  you  silly  old  bird,  how  the  memory 
of  the  old  song  my  mother  used  to  sing  rings 
in  my  ears.  4  If  I  could  only  walk  once  more 
the  old  path  to  the  farmhouse  door.  If  the 
dear  old  meadow  I  could  see,  Ah,  me!  How 
happy,  how  happy,  I  could  be.’  I’ve  lost 
the  best  years  of  my  life  hunting  for  some¬ 
thing  better  than  farming.  4  Farming  don’t 
pay?’  Why,  I  have  thrown  away  my  life  in 
hunting  for  something  that  pays  better.” 

But  the  parrot  could  only  scratch  his  beak 
with  his  claw  and  repeat : 

44  Farmin’  don’t  pay  !  Farmin’  don’t  pay  1” 

SMALL  PICA. 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE. 


Reform  needed  in  the  common-school  text¬ 
books;  their  whole  tendency  now  is  to  un¬ 
duly  elevate  other  callings  at  the  expense 
of  agriculture,  to  lead  lads  and  lassies 
away  from  the  farm  rather  than  make 
them  contented  on  it. 


The  desirableness  of  some  special  instruc¬ 
tion  beyond  what  can  be  gained  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  to  fit  farmers’  boys  to  become 
the  successors  of  the  present  occupants  of  the 
farms,  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreci¬ 
ated.  The  series  of  articles  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Rural,  by  competent  author¬ 
ities,  gave  little  encouragement  to  the  hope 
that  the  curiculum  of  the  common  schools 
could  be  so  changed  that  the  special  studies 
needed  could  be  supplied. 

I  think  there  is  a  wide  misapprehension  of 
the  whole  subject.  It  is  not  expected  that  a 
couple  of  studies  added  to  the  list,  will  per¬ 
fect,  in  the  common  schools,  a  system  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  that  will  have  an  invari¬ 
able  tendency  to  incline  the  young  idea 
toward  agricultural  pursuits.  The  text-books 
are  too  full  of  inferences  and  intimations  that 
point  to  the  farms  as  the  dumping  ground  of 
mediocrity;  to  the  professions  as  a  circle  of 
assorted  intelligences,  with  both  money  and 
leisure  at  command,  to  expect  such  influences 
to  be  overshadowed  by  the  study  of  botany,  or 
the  elements  of  chemistry.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  boys  reared  on  the  farms,  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  16,  have  strong  inclinations 
toward  other  pursuits,  and  will  name 
their  pet  vocations.  Two-thirds  of 
these,  perhaps,  may  change  their  views 
before  they  are  of  legal  age  and 


become  farmers.  This  change  comes  from 
more  mature  judgment  and  reflection  that 
•  kill  the  fancies  born  in  school-boy  days. 
These  fancies,  as  I  have  intimated  above,  are 
kindled  into  activity  by  the  reiterated  ex¬ 
amples  and  illustrations,  in  the  school  readers, 
of  the  ragged  farmer’s  boy,  struggling  to  lift 
himself  out  of  poverty,  and  always  with  sig¬ 
nal  success.  He  reads  of  boys  being  led  by 
tutors  across  the  fields,  discussing  various  ob¬ 
jects  of  natural  history;  while  he  is  obliged  to 
plow  corn  in  his  father’s  back  lot,  along  set 
lines,  however  his  inclination  may  wander 
after  the  beautiful  and  interesting  objects 
about  him,  just  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
labor.  He  never  has  read,  or  been  told  of  the 
structure  of  the  plants  growing  in  the  rows, 
nor  of  the  wonderful  alchemy  going  on  in  the 
soil,  by  which  clods  of  earth  are  transmuted 
into  green  blades  and  tall  stalks  of  corn.  His 
arithmetic  is  full  of  examples  illustrating  the 
business  of  the  merchant,  the  broker,  the 
buyer  and  seller  of  commodities,  the  surveyor 
and  the  business  of  exchange;  but  it  contains 
nothing  whatever  of  the  objects  about  him. 
He  never  saw  a  computation  in  his  arithmetic 
to  determine  the  number  of  seeds  to  the  bushel 
of  the  different  kinds  of  grains  and  grasses,  to 
illustrate  the  tables  of  measures, or  the  number 
of  hills  of  corn  to  the  acre  at  a  given  distance. 
He  could  not  estimate  or  determine  the 
number  of  rails  required  to  fence  a  given 
field,  or  how  many  more  it  would  take  to  in¬ 
close  a  rectangular  field  of  a  given  number  of 
acres,  than  it  would  if  the  field  were  square. 
His  mathematics  never  led  him  to  estimate 
the  number  of  furrows  to  the  acre  of  a  given 
width,  and  length;  nor  can  he  tell  anything 
about  base  lines  and  ranges,  nor  why,  nor 
how  the  counties  of  his  State  were  divided  up 
into  towns,  and  sections,  and  quarter-sections, 
and  farms,  and  square  acres.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  worth  thinking  about  while  he  is  at  a 
given  piece  of  farm  work,  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  accomplishing  the  task,  he  never 
heard  of  it.  It  is  all  following  a  pattern, 
with  no  play  of  the  imagination  or  invention 
accompanying  it,  to  give  it  zest.  Every  fact 
he  has  ever  learned  at  school,  is  an  illustra 
tion  of  some  other  calling.  All  the  books  in 
the  school  library  might  be  sifted  from  pre¬ 
face  to  finis,  to  find  something  to  help  solve  a 
practical  question  in  agriculture,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  fail;  but  if  he  is  inclined  to  travel— aDd 
all  boys  at  some  period  of  their  lives  are 
seized  with  that  frenzy— every  highway  is 
accurately  specified  and  mapped  out.  If  he 
is  influenced  and  led  to  the  choice  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  by  the  books  and  papers  on  his 
father’s  table,  he  would  naturally  take 
to  divinity  or  to  medicine  before  ag¬ 
riculture.  The  boy  gets  many  a  hard 
day’s  work  beyond  his  strength,  which 
are  mitigated  and  tempered  by  his  love 
of  home,  but  which  grind  into  his  sen¬ 
sitiveness,  as  he  compares  his  lot  with  his  es¬ 
timation  of  the  professions  as  he  conceives 
them.  The  common  schools  are  sustained 
largely  by  the  tax  drawn  from  the  farmers  in 
the  school  district,  and  it  therefore  would 
seem  that  the  tuition  should  be  such  as  will  fit 
farmers’  sons  to  take  the  advanced  places  on 
the  farm,  which  the  enterprise  of  the  age  has 
established.  It  will  not  do  any  longer  to 
ignore  agriculture  in  the  common  schools  and 
foster  all  other  pursuits.  Farmers  do  not 
complain  that  the  studies  taught  in  common 
schools  are  unnecessary ;  but  that  the  senti¬ 
ment  pervading  the  whole  scheme  of  studying 
tends  to  draw  away  from  the  farm— to  dis¬ 
parage  the  business  of  agriculture,  and  to  lift 
the  professions  into  prominence — before  the 
youth  in  country  homes. 

Learning  the  trick  of  conjugating  the  verb 
is  not  considered  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
average  scholar,  and  I  have  known  country 
lads  and  lassies  to  name  the  principal  cities 
of  the  several  States  with  readiness  and  ac¬ 
curacy:  if  the  classification  of  plants  and 
naming  of  the  elements  composing  the  earth, 
air  and  gases,  are  too  intricate  problems  for 
both  scholars  and  teachers  in  the  common 
schools,  the  multiplication  table  is  a  large 
stride  in  elementary  mathematics  and  helps  all 
through  the  after  problem.  Better  a  little  of 
agricultural  chemistry  and  botany  to  lead 
the  inquiring  minds  into  the  more  intricate 
processes  of  their  studies,  than  to  hold  them 
out  temptingly  as  college  perquisites,  only  to 
be  acquired  by  a  college  course. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich.  a.  c.  glidden. 


IftistuIlaitMUtfi  IMvwtitfing. 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles.  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAMCJkL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST.,  BOSTON 
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LANE&BODLEY  GO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


PEERLESS  DYES  Sol d  by 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SAW  MILLS 
AND  ENGINES 

NOW  ISTHE  TIME  TO  BUY.  Send 
for  Circulars.  An  experience  of  TH I  RTY 
YEARS  permits  us  to  offer  the  BEST- 

CHRISTMAS  BOX  FREE! 

The  Ladies’  World  Is  fin  elegant  ana  refined  periodical  for 
laihes  and  the  family.  Kach  number  coiiHintH  of  16  large  pages, 
”  64  columns  of 

enterta  I  n  I  n  g 
and  instruct! vo 
reading  matter 
and  beautiful 
il lustra t  Ions. 
It  contains 
Serial  and  Short 
Stories,  beautf- 
lul  Poems, 
“Housekeepers’ 
De  pa  rtment," 
“Ladies'  Fancy 
Work,”  “Fash¬ 
ion  Depart¬ 
ment,”  “The 
Family  Doc¬ 
tor,”  “Our 

Boys  and  Girls,”  “  Mother’s  Department,”  “  Etiquette,”  11  Homo 
Decoration,”  etc.  Every  lady  is  delighted  with  this  charming 
paper.  We  desire  to  at  once  double  its  already  mammoth  cin 
dilation,  and  in  order  to  Introduce  it  Into  thousands  of  homes 
where  it  is  not  nlready  known,  we  now  make  the  following  ex¬ 
traordinary  offer:  Upon  receipt  of  only  T wen ty-flve  Cents 
( postage  stamps,  silver  or  postal  note),  we  will  send  The  Lull  lea’ 
World  for  Three  Months*  and  we  will  also  send  to  each 
subscriber,  Free  and  postpaid,  our  new  Chrlstnma  Box, 
containing  all  the  following  valuable  and  useful  holiday  presents: 
A  Package  of  Fine  Assorted  Christmas  Cards,  beautiful  imported 
goods,  warranted  to  give  satisfaction;  35  Perforated  Stamping 
Patterns,  finest  quality,  on  parchment,  with  which  ladies  may 
do  their  own  stamping,  for  embroidery,  etc. ;  1  Perfume  Sachet, 
to  be  placed  in  bureau  drawer,  handkerchief  box,  or  elsewhere — 
elegant  and  durable;  1  Ladies ’  Specie  Pocket  Purse  of  fine 
grained  leather,  witli  nickel  clasp  and  trimmings;  1  Copy  “The 
Common-sense  Cook  Book,’’  containing  a  large  and  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  cooking  and  other  recipes  ;  1  Copy  “  How  to  Be  Your 
Own  Doctor, ”  a  valuable  book,  tolling  how  to  cure  all  common 
ailments  by  simple  homo  remedies;  1  Fine  Imported  Japanese 
Handkerchief,  l  Ladies'  Glove  Buttoner.l  White  Bone  Crochet 
Hook,  1  Fine  Button  Hook  and  1  Ladies ’  Collar  Button.  Re¬ 
member,  we  send  the  Cbristmns  Box,  containing  all  the  above, 
nlBo  our  paper  three  months,  for  only  25  cents;  five  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  five  Christmas  Boxes  will  be  sent  for  $1.00.  Satisfac - 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded .  We  refer  to  any  publisher 
in  N.  Y.  as  to  reliability  .  Do  not  miss  thin  chance  1  Address 
S.  II.  MOOKE  CO.,  « 7  Park  Place,  New  York 

RUPTURE 

telSKOTectricTRUSS 

Warranted  Bkht  Truss  made,  to  CURE 
'all  Curable  caHesorKefiiiid  Money.  Only 
Ipjenuine  Electric  Truss  in  World.  Perfect 
I  Retainer, Gives  instnntrclief.spcedycuro 
/  Ease  and  Comfort  dnynnd  night. This  New 
^ v%v/  y  Invention  combines  science, durabilityand 
^  power.  Price  sf  :i  A  if  r».  Illus. pamphlet  free. 

THESANDEN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Hr.mil  12th  SI.,  new  YMK 


HEW  FIRM  FACTORS  I 

That  the  Rural  New-Yorker  stands  ready 
to  supply  as  Premiums  for  Subscribers. 


THESE  ARE  SAMPLES  ONLY 

of  what  we  are  prepared  to  furnish.  The  list 
is  without  limit : 

Any  Harrow, 

Any  Flow, 

Any  Mowing'Macliine, 

Any  Hay  Rake. 

Any  Steam  Engine, 

Any  Thrashing  Machine, 

Any  Road  Machine, 

Any  Piano  or  Organ, 

Any  Sewing  Machine. 
Any  Churn  or  Butter  Worker, 

Any  Creamer, 

Any  Rifle  or  Shot  Gun, 

Any  Gold  or  Silver  Watch, 

Any  Sort  ot  Silverware  or  Jewelry. 
Any  Windmill, 

Any  Form  Wagon, 

Any  Feed  Mill, 

Any  Fodder  Cutter, 

Any  Carriage  or  Cart, 

Any  Corn  Shelter, 

Any  Reaper  or  Binder, 
Any  Hay  Carrier, 
Any  Hay  Pres*. 

Any  Horse  Power. 

Any  Dog  Power, 

Any  Lawn  Mower, 

Any  1  und  Roller, 

Any  Cultivator, 

Any  Fanning  Mill, 

Any  Root  Cutter, 

Any  Feed  Steamer. 

Any  Potato  Digger, 

Any  Hydraulic  Rum, 

Any  Stump  Puller, 

Any  Cider  Mill, 

Any  Corn  Planter,* 

Any  Thoroughbred  Cow  or  Bull, 

Any  Horse  of  any  Breed, 

Any  Sheep  ol  any  Breed, 

Any  Hog  ol  Any  Breed, 

Any  Dog  ol  any  Breed, 

Any  Poultry  ot  auy  Breed. 

SIMPLY  ANYTHING! 

The  terms  given  on  the  articles  we  illustrate 
show  what  we  can  do  for  agents.  Write  and 
see  if  we  cannot  duplicate  these  figures  on 
ANYTHING  YOU  WANT. 

For  further  particulars  write  at  once  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

34  Park  How,  New  York. 
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CATS-ABIANCA. 

A  cat  sat  on  the  old  back  fence,  his  comrades  all  had 
fled, 

And  as  a  natural  consequence  things  flew  about  his 
head: 

Boot-jacks,  bottles,  stools  and  bricks,  the  neighbors 
wild  did  fire. 

But  he  his  chops  did  calmy  lick  and  loudly  yelled 
“Ma-ri  a  '.’-Life. 

When  the  tailor  gets  rich  it  is  by  shear  in¬ 
dustry.—  Philadelphia  News. 

A  kitchen  proverb — things  rubbed  against 
a  grater  become  less. — Lebanon  Gazette. 

Pigeons  lose  their  mind  more  than  other 
birds.  They  are  so  flighty.—  Michigan  Far¬ 
mer. 

What’s  all  this  fuss  about  raw  material, 
anyway?  Let  it  be  cooked  in  the  heat  of  the 
campaign. — Life. 

In  Boston  the  neck  of  a  chicken  is  called 
Napoleon,  because  it  is  the  only  bony  part.— 
Texas  Iron  News. 

Conductor  (in  crowded  street-car):  “Move 
up!5'  Suffocating  passenger.:  “Gracious! 
Where?  On  the  rootV'—Fuck. 

The  difference  between  ladies  and  ducks  is, 
that  ladies  are  dressed  to  kill,  while  ducks  are 
killed  to  dress.— Somerville  journal. 

It  ceases  to  oe  a  matter  of  wonder  that  a 
sailor  sticks  to  his  ship  when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  is  a  tar  .—Binghamton  Republican. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  whole  earth 
was  square,  but  then  they  had  never  had  any 
dealings  with  a  traveling  ^peddler. — Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press. 

“You  fellows  charge  a  very  high  price  for 
pulling  teeth,”  said  a  real  estate  dealer  to  a 
dentist.  “Oh,  I  don’t  know  about  that,  ”  was 
the  confident  reply,  “we  only  charge  a  dollar 
an  acher.” — Time. 
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Re) 

seth  Arnold $ 

COUGH  KILLER 


Dr.  Seth  Arnold’s 

COUGH  KILLER 

is  the  Yery  Best  Remedy 

For  a  Cough 

1 1  ever  used. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Church,  Sher- 
born,  Mass. 


Druggists,  25c.,  60c.,  and  $1.00. 


PIIAKC’S  POTATO  CHART 

Compiled  from  information  obtained  from  ail  the 

Srinclpal  originators  and  Growers  throughout  tne 
ountry:  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  Orijir,,  Farm and 
Shape  Comp  rnttv  Siz  and  Maturity  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  varleti'  a  of  potatoes.  It  has  consu  ■  ed  12  years 
in  i'S  const  uction  and  embraces  th  Peaehblow.  k-x- 
celslor  and  Earl'  Rose  families  and  their  numerous 
offshoots,  as  well  as  the  various  varieties  derived  from 
wnat  is  general  iv  tnownas  Promiscuous  or  eybrtd- 
ized  seed.  It  presents  an  interesting  study  for  the 
farmer  grower  and  originator.  Price  M)  cts.  per  copy. 
Address  H)W.A.  PHARO,  828  North  -ih  Stree;. 
Name  this  Paper.  Agents  Wanted.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Would  You  Like  to  Be  Guided  in  a 
Helpful,  Instructive  Course  of 

Rnoriinn  aPProved  by  Lyman  Abbott,  1). 
neaiilliy,  J)  t  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
D.D.,  James  H.  Carlisle,  LL.l).  and  other 
eminent  men  ? 

More  than  60,000  persons  are  pursuing  such 
such  a  course  under  the  direction  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.  We  quote  a  few  words 
from  these  students  : 

“  Many  a  lonely  hour  has  been  cheered,  and  thought 
and  memory  turned  into  new  and  delightful  channels 
by  these  readings.  I  hope  to  be  better  and  stronger 
intellectually  for  the  hours  spent  with  my  books.”— 
New  York  City. 

"I  regret  that  I  could  not  have  had  the  advantage 
of  such  a  course  in  early  life ;  but  It  has  brought 
so  much  comfort  and  happiness  that  I  rejoice  In 
the  blessing,  even  though  it  came  to  me  a  quarter 
of  a  century  late.”— Maine. 

Address,  for  full  information, 

CHAUTAUQUA  OFFICE, 

riiiinlleltl,  IV.  «X. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  I  ADIES. 

1  GrCatestnuIuceinentsever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and-  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set. 
GoldHandMoss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  parUculars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  ID., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  38  Vesey  St.,  New  1  ork. 


)o  You  Want 


to  receive  thousands  of 

1  Samples,  Books,  Papers, 
i  Cards,  Catalogues,  Pic- 
-  -  [  tures,  <fec.,  free  by  mail? 

>o  you  wantto  keep  posted?  Do  you  wanttoget 
ie  largest  mail  that  comes  to  your  office ?  Do  you 
rant  good  chances  to  make  money?  If  you  do,  send 
i  Ten  Cents,  silver  or  stamps,  and  have  your  name 
iserted  in  the  Agents’  Annual ;  it  is  sent  to  1  ub- 
shers,  Novelty  Dealers,  Card  Co.  s  and  Manufacturer* 
li  over  the  U.  S.,  and  they  will  send  you  Samples,  Ac. 

Address,  F.  0.  VVLUOSKEY,  Providence,  R.  I. 


ISLAND  HOME 


7* 

ANOTHER  MYSTERY. 

Small  Boy:  “  Misther,  couldn’t  yez  help  a  poor  boy  whose  mother  is  a  widder,  and  outav 
worruk  ?” 

Gentleman:  “  Poor  fellow  !  How  long  has  your  father  been  dead  ?” 

Small  Boy:  “  Twinty  years,  sor.” 


Uf  YoU  ASK  THE  CQW-Boy  which 
5  THE  BEST  WATERPR96F  CPAT, 
THE  INVARIABLE  ANSWER.  ISCToWEFff 


[FISH  BRAND  SUCKER?  THE  REASON 
IS, THAT  IT  IS  THE  9NLY  CPAT  THAT 
WILL  KEEP  YoU  PERFECTLY  DRY  IN 
THE  HARDEST  SToRM  AND  PRoTECI 


YoU  FR9M  THE  C9LD  WINDS’  ASK 
FoR  THETISH  BRAND"5L1CKER  & 
TAKE  N9  oTHER’CATAlPGUE  FREE’ 

A-J-ToWER. .  5o5ToN,  MASS' 


One  of  the  VERY  BEST  AGRICULTURAL,  HORTICULTURAL,  LIVE-STOCK  and 

FAMILY  JOURNALS  in  America  is 

The  Ohio  Farmer 

It  is  a  16-page,  64-column  Weekly  (same  size  as  the  Rural  New-Yorker),  has  been  established 
over  40  years  and  has  65,000  subscribers.  As  an  inducement  to  new  subscribers  we 
will  send  the  remainder  of  1888  free,  that  is,  we  will  send  THE  OHIO 
FARMER  from  date  when  subscription  is  received  until 
January  1st,  1890,  every  week,  for  only 

OKTE  DOLLAR 


If  the  readers  of  the  R. 


SCIENTIFIC 


GRINDING 


The  BEST  MILL  on  EARTH 

has  our  SAFETY  BOTTOM  intended  to  prevent  breakage  should 

lrou  acridcu  tally  get  iulo  Mill.  Other  improvement*  adapt  Mill  to  grinding 

EAR  CORN  with  SHUCKS  on. 

A  great  saving  of  feed  as  well  as  labor  of  Husking. 

The  coining  Feed  for  practical,  economical  Feeders. 
Try  it.  Can  only  be  made  practically  on  the  Scientific 

which  also  grinds  any  and  all  other  kinds  of  Grain. 

WE  GUARANTEE  and  better  results 

than  can  be  obtained  with  any  other  Mill. 

WECUARANTEE  ,ehset  !&•"??£  fil 

made,  quality  of  work,  life-time  ol  plates,  and  other 
parts  considered.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 

_  Numerous  sizes  for  all  Powers.  All  fully  guaranteed. 

arss  THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


FAYSECRAPES 


|M6EST  6RPWEfl 

bRAPEVINES 
IN  AMERICA. 


STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, Island  HomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


IF 


Best  Farm  Boiler 


WANT 


EVER  MADE 
For  Cooking  Feed' 
lor  •‘tock,  Heatii'g 
M?lk  or  w  ater  it 
Dairies,  s*mall 
Cheese  F’actories  ; 
lor  Bath  -  Rooms. 

Laundries,  Scald- j 

ing  Hogs,  Etc.  Ad-’ - —  „  — „ 

dress  J  K.  P1JR  iM'»M  &  CO., 
Dallas  Center,  Jowa. 


N.-Y.  desire  to  take  both  papers  we  will  send  them  both  one  year  for 
onlv  $2  50,  which  includes  the  Potato  No.  2,  offered  by  the  Rural 
SPECIMEN  COPIES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY¬ 
WHERE.  to  whom  we  offer  liberal  inducements.  Outfit  Free  Remember  that  l  liJi 
OHIO  FARMER  is  excelled  by  none ,  no  matter  what  the  subscription  price  ,and 
is  furnished  at  the  very  lowest  possible  subscription  price.  It  is 


being  adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  one  of  the  most,  practical ,  therefore  the  most 
valuable  Agricultural  Journals  in  the  world.  Address  all  orders  to 

THE  OHIO  FARMER,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

N.  B. — Send  for  a  Sample  Copy  NOW. 


A.ME3 

Vegetable  Gutter. 

Perlcct  Cutter  and  Slicer. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMIS  PLOW  CO., 

Boston  and  New  York. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogue 


MASON & HAMLIN 


The  cabinet  organ  w  as  introduced  in  its  present 
form  by  Mason  &  Ha  mlin  in  1861.  Other  makers 
followed  in  the  manuf  acture  of  these  instruments, 
but  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  have  always  main¬ 
tained  their  snpremac  y  as  the  best  in  the  world. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  o  Her,  as  demonstration  of  tha 
unequalled  excellence  of  their  organs,  the  fact  that 
at  all  of  the  great  Wor  Id’s  Exhibitions,  since  that  of 
Paris.  1867,  in  nfllll  fl%comPetilion 
with  best  makl  EU  I *  1  II  nl  era  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  they  have  I  In  llU  l«  A  invariably  tak¬ 
en  tne  highest W#  1 1  Vll  I  ■  honors.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogues  §22’  TO  §900.  free. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  claim  for  their  pianos,  that  they  are 
superior  to  all  others.  They  recognize  the  high 
excellence  achieved  by  other  leading  makers  in  the 
art  of  piano  building,  b  ut  still  claim  superiority. 
This  they  attribute  solely  to  the  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  introduced  by  them  In  the  year  1882, 
and  now  known  as  the  “Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 
Stringer,”  byfkl  ■  a  I  ft  the  use  of  which 
Is  secured  the  Ml  fli  |kj  I  IV* greatest  pos- 
■lble purity  and  |  I  U  If  I  I  refinement  of 
tone,  together  I  I  111  II  W  Wwith  greatly  In¬ 
creased  capacl-  QEAND  ,k  UPBI3HT.  ty  for  standing 
In  tune  ana  other  import  ant  advantages. 

A  circular,  containing  testimonials  from  three 
hundred  purchasers,  municlans,  and  tuners,  sent, 
together  with  descriptive  .catalogue,  to  any  applicant. 

"  ianos  and  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ment*:  also  rented. 

MAS6N  &  HAMLIN  OR  GAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHlfliOA. 


S0UDf\bMF0Rj 


“WONDER  on  WHEELS” 

Self  Guiding#  Uses  a  wheel  landside.  Two  horse* 
instead  of  three.  A  ten  year  old  boy  instead  of  a  Dlow- 
xnan.  No  pole  (except  among  stumps).  No  side  draft. 
No  neck  weight.  No  lifting  at  corners.  Easier  driving. 

fflSSfK  UGHTER  DRAFT 

off'  wheels.  Will  plow  any  ground  a  mower  can  cut 
over  No  equal  in  hard,  stony  ground,  or  on  hillsides. 
Our  book,  “FUN  ON  THE  FARM,”  sent  Free 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW 

IFT  Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  given 
on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents, 


JH0MBJIY  GIFT5 

A  POEM  IN 


Three  Beauties— Knife,  Fork  and  Spoon 

IN  SATIN  LINED  CASE,  ABSOLUTELY 


One  of  the  above  sets  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  as  a 
premium,  by  THE  METROPOLITAN,  America’s  pop¬ 
ular  monthly,  now  in  its  fourth  year  of  publication. 
The  premium  would  cost  you  double  the  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Pryor  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  silver  ware, 
&c.  write: 

“  To  the  Manager  of  THE  METROPOLITAN  : 

Dear  Sir  The  large  lot  of  goods  you  have  to-day  pur¬ 
chased  from  us  to  be  given  away  as  premiums,  must  carry 
delight  into  thousands  of  homes.  .  ..  You  have  secured 
a  rare  bargain  for  your  subscribers.” 

The  present  is  one  eminently  united  to  every 
household.  The  Q  neons  of  Society  have  noth¬ 
ing  of  ttie  kind  more  beautiful,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  welcome  from  the  Husbnnd  to  the  W  ife, 
the  Lover  to  his  Sweetheart,  the  Mother  to 
her  Child,  than  this  Holiday  Gem. 

When  you  remember  that  you  receive  in  addition 
to  the  above,  one  of  the  best  Illustrated  Home  Ma¬ 
gazines  in  the  country  for  a  whole  year  for  only 
Fifty  cents,  you  cannot  deny  that  it  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  inducement.  Remit,  in  postage  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress  THE  METROPOLITAN,  32  Vesey 
Street,  New  York. 


A  PEW  MORE  PREMIUMS 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  have  agreed  to  furnish,  as  a  premium, 

- - ANY  AMERICAN  ARTICLE - - 


That  may  he  desired  by  our  agents.  By  offering  to  furnish  ANYTHING  THAT  MAY  BE  WANTED  and 

GUARANTEEING  to  GIVE  BETTER  TERMS  than  can  be  secured  from  ANY  OTHER  PAPER  we  nronose 
to  make  agents  see  that  it  is  to  their  best  interests  to  work  tor  the 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


OljR  REGULAR  PREMIUM  EIST  was  printed  September  15.  It  contains 

SAMPLES  OF  BARGAINS  OFFERED. 

hUVe  “  ftW  ",0rC  °‘  tl,em-  *"“*■  we  can  inote  rates,  similar  to  those  here  given" 

on  ANY  IHING  YOU  WANT.  Pick  out  what  you  want,  and  write  us  for  terms. 


A  SPLENDID  POTATO 

1076  Bushels  Per  Acre. 

That  is  the  record  of  our  new  potato, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  NO.  2 

It  is  going  to  prove 

The  Best  Potato  since  the  Early  Rose. 

THINK  OR  THIS. 

A  sample  of  this  potato  will  be  sent  to 
all  subscribers  to  the  RURAL  lor  1889, 
free  of  cost. 

DON’T  YOU  WANT  ONE? 

Then  tale  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

(.rand  Rapids  Carpet  Sweeper. 

Given  lor  Three  Subscribers. 


This  is  a  genuine  labor-saving  device.  Ev¬ 
ery  lady  should  have  one,  and  few  prudent 
housewives  will  depend  upon  the  broom  while 
they  can  obtain  this  excellent  sweeper  The 
sweeper  we  now  offer  embodies  all  the  latest 

patents  that  have  been  taken  out  by  the  Bis- 
sell  Carpet  Sweeping  Co.  It  can  be  obtained 
ot  most  house-furnishing  dealers  In  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  by  far  the  better  way  will 
be  to  secure  three  subscribers  for  the  Rural. 


A  Few  Good  Ones. 

Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow,  eight  subscribers 
Favorite  Butter  Worker,  three  “ 

Self- Pouring  Tea  Pot,  three  “ 

Montour  Range,  thirty- eight  “ 

Swift’s  Grapple  Hay  Fork,  eight  “ 

“  Ideal  ”  Fountain  Pen,  two  “ 

Luburg  Adjustable  Chair,  thirteen  “ 

White  iViountain  Freezer,  Two  “ 


A  Public  Necessity 

If  the  citizens  oi  your  town  propose  to 
keep  up  with  the  procession,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  get 

A  GOOD  GOAD  MACHINE. 

We  will  give  one  to  any  township  or 
neighborhood  in  which  a  suitable  Club  ol 
Subscribers  can  be  secured. 

Good  Roads, 

Good  Neighbors, 

Good  Markets 

are  secured  by  a  Road  machine.  The  people 
ol  your  town  never  had 

A  Better  Chance  Than  This. 

U'riif  lor  Particular r. 


The  Gladstone  Lamp. 

The  Glass  Lamp  Given  for  Three  and  the 
Brass  Lamp  lor  Five  Subscribers. 


attractive  volume  of  some  275  pages,  and  is 
bound  in  paper  or  cloth.  We  offer  the  cloth 
edition,  price  $1.00,  for  one  subscription.  To 
old  subscribers  who  wish  to  procure  the  book 
as  a  Rural  souveuir,  we  will  make  a  special 
price  for  book  and  Rural  combined.  We 
are  sure  that  all  who  were  deeply  interested 
m  the  war  and  its  results  will  be  glad  to  read 
Andersonville  Violets.”  Old  soldiers  and 
with'  rj:  a^ves  be  particularly  well  pleased 


Webster’s  Practical  Dictionary. 
Given  for  One  Subscriber. 


Every  family  wants  a  stylish  parlor  table 
lamp.  1  his  will  suit  our  readers  exactly.  It 
gives  a  pure,  soft  and  immense  white  light  of 
8.)  candle  power;  the  most  brilliant,  the  largest 
and  the  purest  light  from  kerosene  oil  that  has 
evei  been  produced.  It  never  needs  trimming 
never  breaks  chimneys,  never  smells;  nogum- 
“P*  no  leaks,  no  sputtering,  no  climbing 
or  the  name,  no  smoky  chimneys,  no  annoy¬ 
ance  of  any  kind,  and  it  cannot  explode.  The 
brass  lamp  is  beautifully  polished,  with  shade 
h,olaer’  chimney  and  plain  porcelain  dome 
shade,  bells  complete  for  $4.80;  we  give  it 
for  five  subscribers.  The  glass  lamp  is  com- 


•  a,  complete  little  library  in  itself.  It 

Is  ot  bandy  size  and  shape,  and  it  contains 
just  tbo  words  needed  in  every-day  conversa- 
tion  or  reading.  Every  child  in  the  country 
ought  to  have  one  of  these  little  dictionaries 
as  a  part  of  its  school-book  outfit.  A  teacher 
can  do  no  kinder  act  for  his  pupils  than  to 
encourage  them  in  the  habit  of  consulting  a 
dictionary  whenever  they  have  the  least  doubt 
as  to  the  proper  spelling  or  real  meaning  of  a 
word  met  with  in  conversation  or  reading 
Ihis  habit  may  be  considered  as  being  the 
most  important  part  of  the  foundation  of  a 
.?,ro.u8^  education.  This  little  dictionary 
wUl  lead  to  a  thoroughness  and  carefulness 
Uiat  will  be  felt  all  through  life.  As  will  be 
noticed  in  another  column,  we  offer  Webster’s 
Unabridged  Dictionary  at  a  rate  that  should 
make  it  very  easy  for  school  districts  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  schools  with  this  invaluable  volume. 


ANYTHING  YOU  WANT 

We  lire  prepured  to  Quote  Agents’  figures  on  AN  VTlllivr  llln  *.  .  . 

cf^^procure^^prVmfnnis86  wb"  — riber*  for  the  RURAlVbW-Y OIIKER 

Anierica,n  Article 

^ no  it  EG- 


ULA 


plete  in  all  respects.  We  will  send  it  for  only 
three  subscribers  They  are  supplied  by  the 
Gladstone  Lamp  Co.,  10  East  14th  Street,  New 
York. 


Frank  Wilson’*!  Hand  Bone  Mill, 
(■riven  for  Three  Subscribers. 


Louisa  M  Alcott’s  Works. 

Given  lor  One  Subscriber  and  LO  Cents  tor 
Postage. 

Who  has  not  read  “  Little  Men  ”  and  “Little 
Women?”  The  one  who  could  give  his  name 
in  answer  to  this  question  is  simply  an  object 
lor  pity.  What  a  charm  there  is  about  these 
bcoks.  They  hold  the  mind  and  bring  us  back 
to  boyhood  and  girlhood  as  few  other  books 
ever  can.  Wise  men  are  constantly  deviling 
plans  for  bringing  our  boys  and  girls  up  to 
higher  standards  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
We  would  suggest  that  every  boy  and  girl  be 
taught  to  read  and  own  a  set  of  Miss  Alcott’s 
books.  There  is  so  much  iu  them  to  encourage 
a  love  for  honor,  home-feeling  and  truth,  that 
the  world  would  be  better  for  their  whole¬ 
sale  distribution.  We  are  glad  to  announce 
that  we  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros. ,  of  Boston 
Mass.,  which  will  enable  us  to  offer  auy  one  of 
Miss  Aleott  s  books  for  one  subscriber  and  ten 
cents  for  postage. 


Andersonville  Violets. 

Given  lor  One  Subscriber  and  1(J  Cents  for 
Postage. 

Our  readers  will  remember  this  story.  It 
was  published  in  the  Rural  a  year  ago  and 
met  with  quite  general  approval.  Many  of 
our  readers  have  written  us  for  back  numbers 
containing  the  portions  of  the  story  they  failed 
to  obtain.  Unfortunately  we  were  unable 
to  supply  these  copies.  When  this  fact  was 
known,  there  was  quite  a  general  demand  for 
the  story  in  book  form.  To  meet  this  demand 
the  story  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Lee 
and  Shepard,  of  Boston,  Mass.  It  makes  an 


•  1?is  win  grind  a  peck  of  shells  or  bones 
m  from  10  to  12  minutes.  If  you  keep  poultry 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  oue  It  will 
save  its  cost  ($5.00),  iu  a  year.  Thousands  of 
them  have  been  sold,  and  yet  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  and  poultrymen  who  foolish¬ 
ly  try  to  get  along  without  one.  Send  us 
three  subscribers  and  we  will  have  Wilson 
Bros.,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  send  you  one. 

Lane’s  Put  cut  Door-IIn  liger. 

Given  lor  Oue  Subscriber. 

LANES  ANTIFRICTION  DOOR  RANGE.! 


This  is  for  the  fanners  who  want  an  easv- 
runuing  door  on  the  barn.  We  consider  this 
the  best  door  hanger  on  the  market  It  runs 
without  friction  and  does  not  screech  and 
groan  as  rusty  wheels  generally  do  The 
hangers  are  made  in  four  sizes,  to  run  five  10 


A  CHURCH  BELL 

Does  your  church  need  one?  It  it  does, 
here  is  your  chance.  We  oiler 

A  SPLENDID  CHOfiCH  BELL 

j  lor  a  club  ot  Duly  2 5  Subscribers.  Now,. 
|  are  there  not  25  people  in  your  church 
I  society  who  will  tuke  the  RURAL  NEW 
i  YORKER  and  thus 

GET  THE  BELL  FOR  NOTHING? 

There  ought  to  be.  and  we  believe  there  are. 

You  want  a  Bell ! 

We  want  Subscribers! 
Can’t  we  arrange  the  matter? 

and  15  feet  respectively.  We  offer  No.  1.  The 
hangers  will  run  on  any  ordinary  iron  track, 
b,ut*f  desired,  a  patent  steel  track  can  be  sup- 

rYTA  PDe  hangers  are  made  by  Lane 
Brothers,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  World  Typewriter. 

Given  for  Ten  Subscribers. 

A  little  practice  with  this  machine  will  ena- 

fi!fanyv.lnte  llge“fc  Person  fo  print  about  as 
last  as  he  can  write.  A  plain,  neatly- printed 
ietter  or  statement  is  a  great  blessing  to  all 
who  do  business.  Business  is  too  frequently 
delayed  or  mixed  up  because  of  bad  penman- 
bhip.  This  typewriter  will  enable  the  poorest 
writer  to  express  his  ideas  on  paper  so  that 
they  cannot  be  mistaken.  This  typewriter 
sells  for  $10.  It  is  made  by  the  Pope  Manu- 
faetunng  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Davis  Swing  Churn. 


me r  ».  r. 


This  churn  is  so  well-known  that  descrip- 
tions  are  hardly  necessary.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
de<;lded  th,ac  they  would  like  oue. 
^°.ta  k  to  a  1  such  Parties,  as  we  are 
satisfied  that  we  can  quote  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  rates  obtainable.  We  can  quote  rates  on 
any  size  of  the  Davis  Swing  Churn,  or,  rn  fac? 

vLm7  Vm^ement,  Jnade  hy  the  makers,  the 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls, 


Your  School  Needs  This  I 

And  you  will  admit  that  we  give  jou  a  great  bargain 
when  we  offer  to  furnish 

Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary 

to  any  school  district  in  which  a  club  of  12  yearly 
subscribers  can  be  raised. 

Tie  Basis  of  Eijlisl  Itaiii! 

That  is  what  this  volume  is.  Think  how  easily  12 
public-spirited  citizens  can  put  it  in  your  school  room. 

You  flnjlt  io  Bo  It  at  Once. 

We  are  Beady!  Are  You? 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


0EC 


FEATURES  FOR  1889. 


Six  Serial  Stories— 150  Short  Stories 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  Eminent  Artists. 

Tales  of  Adventure;  Illustrated  Articles  of  Travel;  1,000  Anecdotes;  Historical 
and  Scientific  Articles;  Sketches  of  Eminent  Men;  Humor;  Poetry. 


$5,000  in  Prizes  For  Short  Stories. 

°f  rss&sr  zsssr"™  f°f  th° bC8t 

Four  Holiday  Numbers  I  i  The  Illustrated  Supplements 

Are  preparation.  a„0  ....  bo  ceding,,  a.tracivo,  =  -vi.b  U»  .p~Ul  StTfVc' . .  *“ . . 

Tsg!?5^l£"5r?“ ' lafllS''  I  ~ ... ..... .  ..... 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone 

written,  especially  tor  T„r.  Com, -an, on.  an  article  on  "The  Future  ot  tbc  English-Speaking  Races,”  which  appears  in  the  »rs«  issue  in  November. 

t  ———I 

Household  Articles  will  he  published  tret,nently,  giving  useful  >  information  in  ^  ^ 

life _ Cooking,  Embroidery,  and  Decoration  of  the  Home,  without  and  within.  1  he  Editorial  Page  gives 

timely  articles  about  current  events  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Children’s  Page  is  always  crowded  with  Stories, 

Anecdotes,  Rhymes  and  Puzzles  adapted  to  the  T  oungest  Readers. 


Two  Millions  of  Readers  Weekly. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS, 


To  anV  NeW  Subscriber  who  will  semi  us  this  slip,  with 
name  and  P.  O.  address  and  SI  . 75  for  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Companion,  we  will  send  the  paper  FREE  to  Jan.  1, 1889, 
nnrl  fora  full  vear  from  that  date.  This  offer  includes  the  FOUR 
HOLIDAY  NUMBERS,  the  ILLUSTRATED  SUPPLEMENTS, 
and  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUM  LIST,  with  500  Illustrations. 

Send  money  by  Post-Office  Money  Order,  Express  Money  Order,  Check,  or  Registered  Letter. 


FREE  to 


Jan.! 


ggp-  Specimen  Copies  and  Colored  Announcement  free.  Please  mention  tins  paper.  Address 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  41  Temple  Place, ^B0irtOT>^Ma8S|. 


POULTRY 


Trade  Mark. 

Hollis’s  Canned  Meat  for  Poultry. 

Will  make  hens  lay  ! 

Will  make  chickens  grow! 

— AtLD  GOOD  FOR—  _ 

Moulting  Pow  Is. 

This  food  Is  strictly  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned  and  hermetically  sealed  in  tin 
cans  Being  ground  flue,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with 
soft  food  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price.  80  cents  per  can:  $3  per  dozen.  Address 
HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  AVD  WOOL  CO.. 

20  North  St..  Boston.  Mass,  Mention  this  Paper. 


Thr  Oldest  Medicine  in  thf.  World  is  Probably 

Dr.  ISAAC  THOMPSON’S 

CELEBRATED  EYE-WATEK. 

This  article  is  a  carefully -prepared  physician’s  pre¬ 
scription,  and  has  been  in  constant  use  for  nearly  a 
century  There  are  few  diseases  to  which  mankind 
are  sublect  more  distressing  than  sore  eyes -none. 
nerha*l«  for  wliich  more  remedies  have  been  tried 
wdthout’  success  For  all  external  inflammation  of 
the  eves,  it  is  an  infallible  remedy,  and  for  safety  and 
efficacy  t  has  never  been  equaled  in  removing  oph 
tliatmia  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  in  curing  chronic  cases  from  defluxion  of 

neve?  ftdL  ° We  pani^ilariy^nvft?0  the  ’attention'  of 

WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minuted 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  a,  y 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1 ,000  feet.  Fanners  and  others  are  making  >25 
to  +40  per  dav  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
l>u«ine»8  for  Winter  or  Summer,  we  are  the  oldest  mid 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Send  4  rents  tr. 
Suimos  for  illustrated  Catalogue  H.  Addhess. 

Pierce  Artesian  &  Oil  Well  S’ply  Co.,  80  B’ver  St.,NA 


IN  THE  SELECTION  OF 

A  CHOICE  CIFT 

For  Pastor,  Parent,  Teacher,  Child,  or 
Friend.both  elegance  and  usefulness  will  be  found 
combined  in  a  copy  oP  Webster’s  Unabridged. 


Sherwood  Harness  Co., 

SVHACUSH,  XV.  'f 
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Besides  many  other  valuable  features,  it  contains 

A  Dictionary 

of  118,000  Words,  3000  Engravings, 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  25,000  Places, 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

A  Dictionary  of  Fiction 

found  only  in  Webster, 

All  in  One  Book. 

3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illus¬ 
trations  than  anv  other  American  Dictionary. 

4  Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub’rs, Springfield,  Mass. 
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KMABE 

PIANO  FORTES 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KA’AUF.  <fe  CO.. 

Baltimore.  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 
NiwYork,  112  Fifth  Av.  "Washington,  817  Market  Space. 


VIOTOH.Y 

THE 

best  mill 

IN  THE 

WORLD 

FOR 

grinding 

EAB  COBK 

and  all 
kinds  of 

Small  Grain 

Our  No.  8 
Mill  for  2  or  4 
H.  P.  stands 
without  a  ri¬ 
val.  Every 
Mill  guar¬ 
anteed  to 
give  bet- . 
terresults 
than  can  < 

be  had  _ _ 

other  mil.  Address  Victory  F.  M.  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


anywhere 


it  auu,  i  jfnit  S — 

on  trial  to  operate  against  a., 
other  Presses,  the  custom¬ 
er  keeping  the  one  tint 

suits  best.  No  one  has  ever 

dared  Show  up  any  other 
Press,  as  Roderick's  Press 
is  known  to  he  beyond 
competition,  and  will  bale 
with  twice  the  rapidity  or 
any  other.  The  only  way 
inferior  machines  can  be 
sold  is  to  deceive  the  in¬ 
experienced  by  ridiculously 
false  statements,  and  thus 
sell  without  sight  or  seeing, 
and  swindle  the  purchaser. 
Working  any  other, Press 
alongside  of  J)eaeric£  s  al- 
wavs  sells  the  purchaser  a 
Dcderick  Press,  and  all 

_ know  it  too  well  to  show 

nn  Address  for  circular  and  location  of  bestem 
and  Southern  storehouses  and  Agents. 

p.  K.  DSDEBICK  £■  T9..  Alban x  N.Y 


This  CELEBRATED  RAZOR  SENT  BY  MAIL 

If  vou  want  the  best  THIN  I(<>L; 
'  LOW  GROUND  RAZOR 
that  can  be  made,  send  us 
81. 45.  and  we  will 
send  it  postage 
_ _  paid. 

Mention  thl*  paper. 
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THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 
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a  high  reputation  in  the  county  of  its  alleged 
origin.  But  there  is  always  a  reason  for 
everything.  And  the  reason  why  these  ap¬ 
ples,  and  many  others,  are  not  universally 
popular  is  that  they  are  of  excellent  quality 
only  in  a  narrow  locality.  The  Newtown 
Pippin,  and  its  Southern  relative,  the  Albe¬ 
marle  Pippin,  are  good  only  in  certain  very  cir¬ 
cumscribed  districts.  Parts  of  Long  Island 
and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  on  the  soil 
of  the  primitive  granite  rocks  produce  the 
Newtown  Pippin  to  perfection,  while  Albe¬ 
marle  County  is  the  home  of  the  yellow  pip¬ 
pin  called  after  this  county.  It  is  so  with 
nearly  every  good  apple — it  is  good  only  in  its 
own  favored  locality  and  less  desirable  every¬ 
where  else. 

The  Women’s  Potato  Contest  is  a  happy 
thought.  Women  should  become  more  closely 
identified  with  agriculture,  and  anything 
that  will  make  it  popular  with  them  is  a  use¬ 
ful  means  to  a  good  end.  What  can  be  said 
against  it  ?  Nothing.  And  much  can  be  said 


in  favor  of  it.  The  social  status  of  woman¬ 
kind  is  growing  broader  and  higher.  I  am  in 
favor  of  every  reform  which  will  make  women 
more  independent,  more  self-reliant  and  more 
able  to  stand  alone  in  the  world.  The  grand 
destiny  of  woman,  wife  and  motherhood  will 
be  greatly  advanced  by  it.  Marriage  will  not 
be  so  much  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  and 
an  unworthy  man  will  not  so  easily  get  a  wife 
as  he  does  now.  Young  women  will  choose 
more  wisely  than  now  and  there  will  be  less 
unhappiness  and  unfitness  and  fewer  divorces 
and  broken-up  families. 

No,  it  is  neither  profitable  nor  easy  nor  de¬ 
sirable  to  introduce  the  ordinary  water-closet 
into  farm  houses.  The  dry-earth  closet  is  in 
every  way  preferable.  The  disposal  of  the 
house  waste  in  rural  localities  is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern.  This  wasted  is  ka  source  tof  a 
thousand  deaths  every  year.  The  water- 
closet  conveys  it  to  a  cesspool  where  the  most 
deadly  gases  are  given  out  to  infect  the  air 
and  brood  over  the  house  like  an  angel  of  de¬ 


£Loriatlim*al. 


struction,  all  the  more  fearful  because  invisi¬ 
ble.  The  dry-earth  closet,  and  the  disposal  of 
its  contents  at  short  intervals  by  mixture 
with  the  soil  in  some  convenient  manner, 
plowed  or  dug  in  deeply,  is  safe  and  quite  free 
from  objection.  The  only  reason  why  it  is 
not  generally  prevalent  is  the  common  vice  of 
postponing  duties  and  the  general  antipathy 
to  any  regularly  recurring  duty.  But  by-and- 
by  this  sanitary  method  will  be  enforced  by 
law  as  a  public  duty. 


HOW  JOHN  BECAME  A  MARKET 
GARDENER. 


OLIVER^HOWARD. 


No.  IV. 


Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
John’s  crop  of  green  peas.  Peas  are  a  very 
general  favorite  with  the  public,  and  they 
sell  pretty  well  all  the  season.  John  had  a 
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succession  of  them  from  May  31  to 
the  middle  of  October.  They  mil¬ 
dewed  somewhat  during  the  dog 
days,  but  not  enough  to  spoil  their 
sale.  At  all  events,  peas  in  the  pod 
at  30  to  40  cents  a  peck  pay  better 
than  strawberries  at  any  obtainable 
price.  But  there  are  peas  and  peas. 
Some  seed  procured  of  another  gar¬ 
dener  gave  many  short  pods,  each  of 
which  contained  but  one  pea.  It 
was  afterward  learned  that  this  seed 
was  the  fag-end  of  a  crop.  Some 
excellent  seed  procured  from  a  relia¬ 
ble  New  York  house,  gave  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  large,  full,  even  pods,  fit 
for  market,  by  June  13.  It  is  very 
important  to  have  good  seed;  and, 
by  the  way,  J ohn  says  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  attention  of  great 
American  seed  houses  will  be  called 
to  the  excellence  of  seeds  grown  in 
Colorado;  and  men  and  women  of 
the  pains-taking  sort,  will  make 
gardens  there  for  the  express  purpose 
of  raising  seeds,  and  the  importation 
of  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
European  seeds  will  partially  cease. 

It  has  been  observed  that  cabbage 
seed  grown  there  is  far  plumper  than 
that  imported,  and  it  produces  har¬ 
dier  and  better  plants  under  the 
same  treatment.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  seeds. 

But  to  return  to  the  peas  :  John 
pulverizes  his  land  well ;  runs  fur¬ 
rows  20  inches  apart  with  a  shovel 
plow,  sows  the  peas  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  and  covers  with  a  fine¬ 
toothed  cultivator  drawn  by  a  horse. 
This  beats  a  man  with  a  hoe  in  every 
respect.  Peas  of  medium  hight  are 
chosen  and  seldom  bushed.  The  pods 
are  gathered  every  other  day  by 
women  and  girls  at  one  cent  per 
pound.  Married  women  are  the  best 
pickers,  because  they  do  not  have 
company  during  working  hours. 
Some  women  earn  a  dollar  in  an 
afternoon,  but  not  often.  As  soon 
as  the  peas  are  picked,  say,  about 
J uly  1st,  sometimes  earlier,  the  vines 
are  fed  to  cows  or  swine,  and  a  crop 
of  late  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes, 
radishes,  beans,  cucumbers  or  cauli¬ 
flowers  is  put  in.  Three  or  four 
crops  of  radishes  are  some  years 
grown  on  the  same  ground. 

In  John’s  garden  account  books, 
the  cash  sales  of  green  peas  amount¬ 
ed  in  one  year  to  $309.44.  Only  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  land  could  be 
devoted  to  peas,  as  the  eight  acres 


THE  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


MRS.  ALPHEUS  HARDY. 


Of  a  1  the  remarkable  chrysanthemums 
brought  to  notice  or  originated  within  a  few 
years,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  is  attracting  the 
most  attention.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
James  R.  Pitcher,  of  New  York,  for  the  flower 
of  which  our  illustration,  Fig.  396,  is  a  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction.  Mr.  Pitcher  writes 
that  he  has  sent  so  many  flowers  to  different 
exhibitions  that  he  had  none  remaining  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  rather  small  size.  He  further 
says  that  theTest-grown  specimens  are  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  that  illustrated.  This  new 
chrysanthemum  was  sent  to],  the  lady  whose 
name  it  bears  by  a  friend  in  Japan  and  was 
purchased  by  Pitcher  &  Manda,  of  the  United 
States  Nurseries  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J., 
who  are  said  to  have  paid  a  higher 
sum  for  it  than  the  R.  N.-Y.  cares  to 
mention.  The  color  is  pure  white ;  the 
petals  are  long  and  of  good  substance, 
incurving,  as  the  engraving  shows 
only  in  part.  The  specimen  was  some 
what  flattened  by  the  pressure  o£ 
the  paper  in  which  it  was  sent.  The 
outer  part  of  the  petals  are  furnished 
with  many  hairs  from  l-20th  to  % 
of  an  inch  long,  a  peculiarity  not 
found,  in  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
in  any  other  variety  of  chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  These  hairs  are  not  fairly- 
shown  in  our  illustration.  Mrs.  Al¬ 
pheus  Hardy  has  received  premiums 
at  all  the  flower  shows  where  it  has 
been  exhibited. 


RUMINATION. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


Richard's  Graft ;  Summer  Rose; 
the  Woman's  Potato  Contest;  a 
happy  thought. 


Have  we  not  too  many  varieties 
of  apples  and  many  newer  ones 
which  are  crowding  out  better  older 
sorts  ?  The  valuable  neglected  ap¬ 
ples  mentioned  by  H.  Hendricks  in¬ 
clude  two  exceedingly  good  ones 
which  I  have  known  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more.  Richard’s  Graft  I 
first  saw  in  the  large  orchard  of  Mr. 
R.  McKinstry,  near  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
He  called  it  Derrick  and  Ann,  and 
the  storv  of  the  apple  was  that  Der¬ 
rick  (Dutch  for  Dick  or  Richard)  and 
his  wife  Ann  together  grew  the  orig¬ 
inal  tree  and  gave  away  a  graft  to 
some  person  who  cultivated  the  va¬ 
riety  largely.  I  have  a  tree  in  my 
gaiden  in  New  Jersey,  which,  when 
I  saw  it  last,  about  five  years  ago, 
was  beginning  to  bear.  The  apple 
deserves  all  that  has  been  said  of  it. 

I  have  also  in  my  garden  a  Sum¬ 
mer  Rose  tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
has  been  greatly  admired  by  every 
person  to  whom  I  have  given  any  of 
it.  Old  residents  of  New  Jersey 
have  told  me  it  was  first  grown  in 
Bergen  County  “  a  long  time  ago.” 
My  tree  is  30  or  40  years  old  and 
bears  abundantly  every  year.  It  has 


THE 
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Fig.  396. 
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were  intended  to  produce"a  little  of  every¬ 
thing.  Two  or  three  rows  of  early  string- 
beans  yielded,  the  same  year,  $49.44.  The 
rows  were  400  feet  in  length.  Beans,  unlike 
peas,  cannot  endure  frost. 

Peas  may  be  sown  in  March  or  as  early  as 
the  ground  may  be  worked.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  some  danger  that  a  protracted  wet  spell 
will  rot  the  seed  before  it  germinates. 

One  day  a  gentleman  from  a  distance,  a 
farmer,  said  to  John,  “I  have  often  heard  tell 
of  raising  $200  worth  of  crops  on  a  single 
acre.  1  have  never  seen  it  done.  I  am  com¬ 
ing  to  see  how  you  do  it.”  John  replied  that 
it  was  accomplished  by  using  a  great  deal  of 
manure,  hiring  a  great  deal  of  help,  doing  a 
great  deal  of  work,  selling  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  and  growing  two  or  more  crops  on  the 
same  land.  All  things  are  easy  to  those  who 
know  how  to  do  them.  Mrs.  John  often 
laughingly  refers  to  her  lettuce  patch.  A 
plot  of  rich  ground,  less  than  a  rod  square, 
was  observed,  in  the  very  early  spring,  to  be 
sending  up  volunteer  lettuce,  where  the  lettuce 
bed  had  been  the  previous  year.  Mrs.  John 
spread  some  sheets  over  the  plants,  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  frost,  and  to  keep  the 
heat  in,  and  pegged  the  sheets  down,  and 
she  sold  10  dollars’  worth  of  the  very  ten- 
derest  lettuce  from  there  that  season.  Four 
rows  of  seed  lettuce,  sown  quickly  with 
a  seed  drill,  last  year  yielded  $60.41.  The 
rows  were  14  inches  apart  and  400  feet  long. 
The  rhubarb  patch,  occupying  perhaps  an 
eighth  of  an  acre,  has  always  proved  quite 
remunerative,  and  the  crop  is  much  more 
readily  bunched  and  prepared  for  market  than 
celery,  peas  or  strawberries.  The  crop  of 
1883  sold  for  $60.69,  that  of  1884,  for  $84.43 
and  that  of  1885,  for  $86.95.  That  of  1888  was 
probably  a  little  less,  but  the  account  is  not 
yet  completed. 

The  truth  cannot  be  denied  that  market 
gardening  is  hard  work  during  five  months  of 
the  year.  It  is  rush  and  hurry,  now  to  the 
town  and  now  to  the  train,  early  and  late. 
But  all  good  results  come  from  hard,  persist¬ 
ent  work.  It  is  so  everywhere.  The  least 
contented  man  is  he  who  has  spent  his  time 
trying  to  find  a  “soft  job.” 

The  novelty  of  any  occupation  soon  wears 
away,  and  downright  pluck  has  to  come  to 
the  rescue.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  explain  why  farmers’  sons  flee  from  the 
farm.  It  is  a  natural  law.  We  all  desire 
change.  Little  children  play  at  one  game 
only  a  short  time,  and  for  men  and  women 
to  do  only  one  kind  of  work  all  their  lives  is 
an  insufferable  grind.  How  tired  and  hope¬ 
less  little  boys  come  to  look  in  factories  and 
machine  shops.  It  is  pathetic  beyond  ex¬ 
pression.  How  weary  young  girls  become  of 
“the  everlasting  dish-washing.”  Who  can 
tell  how  tired  the  good  “shepherd”  is  of  his 
weekly  sermonizing?  All  over  the  world  men 
and  women  are  openly  "or  secretly  desiring  a 
change  of  occupation,  which  means  rest. 
John  says  this  holds  true  of  his  helpful  chil¬ 
dren.  They  cannot  forever  be  washing  and 
bunching  radishes,  dressing  the  fragrant 
onion,  or  picking  beans,  peas,  currants  and 
berries.  The  remedy  is  not  to  confine  them 
too  closely,  or  the  remark  will  be  heard  more 
emphatic  than  polite:  “Well,  when  I’m  a  man 
I  won’t  have  any  nasty  old  market  garden!” 
There  must  be,  at  least  for  the  children,  a 
refuge  from  the  garden,— swimming  parties 
and  ball  clubs,  horseback  riding  and  drives, 
fishings  and  huntings;  pigeons,  chickens, 
colts,  calves,  goats  and  lambs  to  care  for  or 
play  with.  Children  have  to  have  pocket- 
money  or  they  will  become  dishonest,  or  know 
nothing  of  the  use  of  money.  John  has  a 
theory  that  is  not  all  theory,  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  share  in  the^garden,  so  he  lets 
them  earn  money  by  doing  extra  work.  One 
little  fellow  of  nine  was  told  he  might  have 
one  row  in  the  garden  for  his  own,  and  plant 
it  as  he  liked. 

“All  right!”  said  the  boy  with  a  happy 
skip,  “il’ll  plant  a  little  of  everything  in  my 
row.’ 

“If  you  do  that,”  said  his  father,  “  you  will 
have  so  little  of  each  kind  that  it  will  amount 
to  almost  nothing.  Let  me  advise  you.” 

“All  right, j”  said  the  boy  with  another 
skip. 

“I  have  just  bought  some  splendid  late  cab¬ 
bage  plants.  They  cost  me  35  cents  per  100. 
You  may  have  them  for  the  same.  Plant  the 
whole  row  to  them.  I  will  help  you,  and  you 
may  sell  them  off  the  wagons.  ” 

“  Good  enough,”  said  the  boy  still  skipping 
in  spite  of  himself.  T  wo  hundred  plants  were 
set  in  the  row,  the  boy  taking  an  unwonted 
interest.  Then  he  skipped  into  the  house  and 
fetched  out  seventy  cents.  “Here,  Pa,  I  want 
to  pay  for  them  now.  I’d  rather.  How 
much  do  you  think  I’ll  make  out  of  ’em.  Pa, 
if  they  do  well?” 

“You  must  be  prepared,  little  fellow,  for 
partial  loss.  You  will  not  have  200  cabbage 
heads  from  those  plants.” 

“Why  not,  Pa?” 


“  Some  will  die.  The  worms  may  cut  down 
some,  and  the  wind  some.  It  is  always  so.  A 
great  hail-storm  may  come  and  ruin  nearly 
all.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  boy  thoughtfully.  Then 
after  a  pause,  “  How  much  do  you  guess  I’ll 
get  ?” 

“  I  cannot  tell.  That  depends  on  how  well 
you  hoe  them,  and  tend  them,  and  the  price 
of  cabbage  in  the  fall.” 

“ Make  a  guess,  Pa.” 

“  O,  perhaps  five  dollars.” 

“That  would  be  pretty  good,  Pa,  for  70 
cents.” 

“  No,  it  is  not  all  for  70  cents.  The  land 
has  been  plowed  and  manured,  and  taxes 
have  to  be  paid  on  it;  and  you  have  a  good 
deal  of  work  to  do  yet,  and  the  trouble  of 
gathering  and  selling  them  will  be  consider¬ 
able.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  boy  “lam  going  to  buy 
chickens  with  the  money.”  The  little  boy 
took  a  great  interest  in  his  cabbages,  not  do¬ 
ing  all  the  hoeing,  to  be  sure.  But  in  the  fall 
he  cut  off  the  heads  with  a  long  knife  and 
manfully  tugged  them  to  the  house  from  time 
to  time  in  a  sack.  The  crop  sold  for  $4.50. 

“  I  shall  plant  more  things  next  year,”  said 
the  little  gardener. 


other  purposes  than  honey.  We  seem  to  have 
some  evidence  that  shows  that  this  is  at  least 
a  debatable  question,  even  if  it  does  not  prove 
that  these  gentlemen  are  quite  in  the  wrong. 

Last  year— 1887— the  honey  crop  was  al¬ 
most  a  falure  in  most  parts  of  Wisconsin;  yet 
in  certain  districts  where  basswood  was 
abundant,  the  bee-keepers  secured  a  large 
crop  of  that  very  delicious  honey,  the  linden. 
If  every  lane  and  roadside  of  the  State  could 
have  been  lined  with  these  beautiful  shade 
trees  we  have  reasou  to  believe  that  the 
honey  crop  might  have  been  universal.  The 
same  year  Mr.  Freeborne  of  Richland  Centre, 
Wisconsin,  moved  his  bees  a  few  miles  to  a 
locality  where  Dotted  Horse-mint — Monarda 
punctata — grew  by  the  acre.  He  thus  secured 
a  splendid  crop  of  most  excellent  honey, 
whereas  other  bee-keepers  a  little  removed 
from  this  mint,  obtained  no  harvest  at  all. 
This  argues  that  a  few  acres  o  horse-mint  in 
the  region  of  each  bee-keeper  in  the  State, 
would  have  produced  a  general  crop  and  so 
would  have  substituted  rejoicing  for  discour, 
agement.  This  year  Mr.  A.  C.  Tvrrel,  of 
Madison,  Nebraska,  reports  that  from  two 
acres  of  Melissa,  or  bee  balm,  he  secured  1,500 
pounds  of  honey.  I  have  some  of  this  honey, 
and  can  testify  as  to  its  excellence.  I  can  also 
easily  believe  Mr.  Tyrrel’s  report.  I  had  this 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  BEE  PLANT.  Fig.  398. 


PLANTING  FOR  HONEY. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  BEE  PLANT. 


PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 


Will  it  pay  to  plant  exclusively  for  honey 
production ?  General  opinion  adverse ; 
basswood,  horse-mint  and  bee-balm  as 
honey  plants:  a  needed  experiment  begun 
with  four  plants  for  honey  production 
alone;  following  nature  in  planting. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  bee¬ 
keeping,  especially  as  a  pursuit  for  specialists, 
is  the  fact  that  often— now  for  two  success¬ 
ive  years  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States — 
there  is  a  honey  dearth,  and  as  a  result,  there 
are  no  returns  and  sometimes  even  the  bees 
have  to  be  fed  to  prevent  their  starving. 

I  have  long  felt  that  by  careful  experi¬ 
mentation,  we  might  discover  some  plant  that 
would  produce  nectar  irrespective  of  weather, 
and  thus  secure  a  crop  of  honey  each  season. 
Most  of  our  most  able  bee-keepers,  indeed  I 
think  nearly  all,  have  argued  that  special 
planting,  solely  for  honey,  would  not  pay. 
Such  apiarists  as  Taylor,  Hutchinson,  and 
Dr.  Miller  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  will 
never  pay  to  plant  exclusively  for  honey ;  to 
pay  we  must  plant  Alsike  clover,  buckwheat, 
or  some  other  plants  which  will  be  useful  for 


below  upwards,  and  so  -are  in  bloom  from 
early  August,  when  they  first  open,  till  frost. 

I  have  grown  small  buds  of  this  for  at  least  12 
years,  and  never  has  it  failed  to  attract  bees 
constantly  while  in  bloom.  Of  course  I  do 
not  know  how  bounteously  it  yielded,  as  from 
so  few  plants  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
this  matter;  yet  I  think  we  have  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  much  from  this  beautiful  Cleome.  It  is 
indigenous  to  Colorado,  and  thrives  and 
yields  great  quantities  of  beautiful  honey  on 
the  dry,  parched  plains  of  that  arid  country. 
Surely,  then,  this  is  a  plant  that  has  been 
brought  up  on  drought,  and  does  not  fail  to 
yield  nectar  generously,  where  other  plants 
would  utterly  die  out.  It  yields  much  fine 
honey  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska.  So  hope¬ 
ful  am  I  of  this  species  that  I  have  sown 
eight  acres — enough  to  prove  its  value  or 
worthlessness  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  growing  this  plant  here  at  the  college,  I 
have  earned  that  to  succeed  we  must  plant 
it  in  autumn.  I  suppose  that  the  seed  is  so 
hard  and  dry  that  it  needs  the  damp  soil  of 
winter  to  swell  and  soften  the  shell  so  that 
the  germ  can  be  unloosed.  I  would  suspect 
as  much,  for  the  seeds  drop  from  the  pods  in 
autumn.  In  planting  any  seed  it  is  wise  to 
note  how  nature  does  it,  and  then  to  follow 
her  example.  Thus  I  would  plant  basswood 
and  maple  in  autumn,  not  in  spring. 

Ag’l  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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MACHINERY  AT  OUR  STATE  FAIR. 


I* 1  airs  good  places  for  bargains',  improve¬ 
ments  constantly  going  on;  merits  and 
faults  of  new  potato  harvesters ,  and  po¬ 
tato  plows. 


season  a  small  area  of  this  excellent  mint.  It 
bloomed  for  a  long  period,  and  dry  as  was  the 
season,  it  was  constantly  visited  by  bees.  Of 
course  we  do  not  know  whether  all  or  any  of 
these  plants  produce  nectar  each  year,  let  the 
season  be  what  it  may;  nor  do  we  know  how 
large  an  area  of  bloom  will  be  required  for 
100  colonies  of  bees. 

Right  here  it  seems  to  me  is  a  very  promis¬ 
ing  field  for  experimentation.  Is  there  any 
plant  that  will  produce  nectar  in  all  seasons? 
If  so,  how  many  acres  of  such  plant  will  be 
required  for  an  apiary  of  100  colonies  of  bees? 
Such  an  experiment  if  it  should  prove  that 
there  is  such  a  plant,  and  that  five  or  10  acres 
will  supply  a  large  apiary,  wiil  be  a  boon  to 
our  bee-keeping  fraternity.  If  it  should  show 
that  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Taylor,  etc.,  are 
correct,  and  that  it  will  not  pay  to  plant  es¬ 
pecially  for  bees,  it  would  still  be  valuable,  as 
it  would  restrain  from  private  experiments 
many  who  would  otherwise  waste  time  and 
money  in  such  investigations. 

I  have,  in  connection  with  our  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  commenced  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  this  end  in  view.  I  have  started 
with  four  plants:  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bee 
Plant  (Cleome  integrifolia)  Melissa  or  bee- 
balm,  Pleurisy  root,  one  of  the  species  of 
Asclepias  (A.tuberosa)  and  Chapman’s  honey- 
plant  (Echinops  sphserocephalus).  Of  the 
first  of  these  I  have  great  hopes.  This  Rocky 
Mountain  Bee  Plant— See  Fig.  398,  is  a  very 
handsome  plant  bearing  a  globe  of  very 
beautiful  pink  blossoms.  They  blossom  from 


The  exhibit  of  machinery  at  our  fair  has 
been  one  of  its  prominent  features.  I  have 
made  this  department  a  special  study,  and 
some  of  the  best  implements  I  use  on  my  place 
I  bought  at  our  fairs.  Indeed,  I  have  found 
them  good  places  to  get  a  good  bargain  in  an 
extra  well-finished  implement,  as  many  ex¬ 
hibitors,  after  a  few  days’  stay,  get  anxious 
to  sell  and  leave,  and  a  great  many  will  sell  a 
good  plow,  harrow  or  seeder  at  a  bargain  rather 
than  pay  the  expenses  of  transporting  it  back 
home.  With  every  year  come  new  labor-sav¬ 
ing  devices.  Then  improvement  in  all  classes 
of  machinery  is  constantly  going  on.  In 
everything,  from  engines  down  to  a  common- 
sense  potato  washer,  there  is  constant  im¬ 
provement.  Wagons  are  made  stronger  and 
more  attractive.  Mowing  machines  are  made 
lighter;  in  fact,  there  is  progress  everywhere. 
In  the  machinery  for  handling  hay  there  has 
been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  last  few  years. 

I  note  a  new  combined  hay  and  hog  rack  for 
a  wagon,  which  is  a  great  convenience  as  well 
as  a  labor-saving  arrangement.  It  can  be 
changed  instantly  from  a  hog  box  to  a  hay 
rack,  and  saves  lots  of  time  and  heavy  lifting. 
In  all  our  garden  seeders,  weeders  and  hoes, 
either  hand  or  horse,  there  are  constant  im-. 
provements,  and  every  year  we  feel  like 
throwing  the  old  ones  down  and  buying  the 
improved  new  ones. 

Among  the  new  implements  are  two  potato 
harvesters  that  were  on  exhibition.  One  is 
manufactured  in  Ohio;  the  other  at  Prairie 
City  in  the  great  potato-growing  section  of 
Iowa.  These  machines  are  both  constructed 
with  endless  chain  belts  which  carry  the  po¬ 
tatoes  up  on  an  apron  which  drops  the  tubers 
over  behind  the  plow,  after  separating  them 
from  all  dirt  and  weeds.  They  are  made 
heavy  and  it  will  take  lots  of  horse  power  to 
pull  one  of  them,  especially  if  the  land  is  a 
little  wet.  My  opinion  is  that  only  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  could  either  of 
these  potato  harvesters  be  made  a  labor-sav¬ 
ing  device.  New  potato  plows  are  also 
brought  out  each  season,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
are  ready  to  lay  aside  the  plow  for  these  large 
expensive  harvesters,  though  our  potato 
plows  are  far  from  perfection,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  better  opening  here  for  me¬ 
chanical  skill,  and  I  am  sure  a  fortune  awaits 
the  man  who  will  make  a  perfect  working 
potato  plow.  1  have  tried  quite  a  number  of 
potato  plows,  and  find  the  great  trouble  is 
that  when  the  fingers  are  let  back  low  enough 
to  allow  the  trash  and  dirt  to  pass  over, 
they  let  too  many  potatoes  go  over  which  get 
covered  up  with  the  dirt.  If  the  fingers 
are  raised  high  enough  to  hold  or  catch  all 
the  potatoes,  the  plow  catches  two  much 
trash  ana  is  too  easily  clogged  up  in  wet  or 
weedy  land.  A  potato  plow  manufactured 
at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  comes  nearer  a  perfect 
potato-bar  vesting  implement  than  any  I  have 
tried , and  my  only  objection  to  it  is  that  the  fin¬ 
gers  are  set  too  low,  and  let  too  many  potatoes 
pass  over  them.  It  has  something  similar  to 
an  old-fashioned  coulter,  with  a  roller  attach¬ 
ed.  which  works  between  the  beam  and  plow 
and  rolls  all  the  trash  off  out  of  the  way  of 
the  plow  and  potatoes.  With  the  best  machin¬ 
ery  that  can  be  made,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
heavy  hand  work  in  potato  harvesting. 

Polk  Co.  Iowa.  f.  S.  WHITE. 


How  Often  Should  Dairy 
Cows  Be  Fed  ? 

PRACTICES  OF  DAIRYMEN. 


When  and  How  They  Feed. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  ABOUT  IT? 


One  of  the  dairy  questions  that  has  at¬ 
tracted  most  attention  this  season  is  the 
one  outlined  above.  Some  men  are  startled 
at  the  idea  of  feeding  cows  but  twice  a  day. 
The  following  notes 
from  practical  dairy¬ 
men  are  interesting: 

FROM  J.  E.  WELLS. 

Farmers  in  our  local¬ 
ity  think  that  two  feeds 
a  day  are  not  enough. 

My  own  practice  is  as 
follows: — The  first 
thing  in  the  morning 
the  cows  are  fed  a 
grain  ration,  then  they 
are  milked.  After  milk¬ 
ing  they  get  hay  which 
they  eat  while  the  men 
are  getting  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  they 
are  let  out  to  get  a 
drink  and  take  exercise 
while  the  stables  are 
being  cleaned  out,  etc. 

Unless  the  weather  is 
very  severe  they  re¬ 
main  out  from  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a  half, 
then  they  are  given 
another  feed  of  hay. 

Then,  after  eating  that, 
they  lie  down  and  are 
left  quiet  till  dinner 
time  when  they  get 
another  feed  of  hay  or 
corn-stalks  or  what¬ 
ever  we  have.  Then 
they  are  left  alone 
again  until  it  is  time 
to  commence  night 
work,  say,  about  3.30 
or  4  o’clock,  when  they 
are  let  out  to  drink 
again,  and  while  they 
are  out  another  grain 
feed  is  put  down  for 
them  which  they  eat  as  soon  as  they  come  in. 
Then  they  are  milked  again,  after  which 
they  are  given  a  large  feeding  of  hay 
which  closes  the  day’s  care.  Our  cows 
get  two  grain  rations,  they  are  fed 
hay  or  some  other  coarse  feed,  four  times 
per  day.  Dairymen  generally  about  here 
feed  five  or  six  times  daily. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  C.  R.  SHONS. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning  after  milking, 
the  cows  are  fed.  They  are  ihen  foddered  with 
hay  and  left  in  the  stable  until  half  past  eight 
or  nine  o’clock,  when  they  are  let  out  to  drink. 
On  pleasant  days  they  remain  in  the  yard 
three  or  four  hours.  At  noon  hay  is  given 
them  in  the  stable.  At  three  o’clock  they  are 
again  let  out  for  an  hour  to  drink  and  exer¬ 
cise,  and  are  fed  on  their  return  to  the  stable. 
Hay  is  given  them  after  milking  at  night.  I 
have  never  tried  feeding  three  times  daily.  I 
do  not  think  from  thfe  nature  of  the  cow,  that 
the  same  amount  of  feed  divided  into  three 
feedings  would  make  any  difference. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  DAVID  CARLL. 

It  has  always  been  my  practice  to  feed  my 
family  and  my  dairy  coius  and  all  other  ani¬ 
mals  three  times  a  day.  I  know  some  claim 
it  is  as  well  or  better  to  feed  but  twice  a  day. 

1  doubt  it;  but  have  never  tried  it.  I  like  to 
feed  regularly  at  intervals  of  6  hours,  through 
the  day. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  C.  M.  WINSLOW. 

In  winter  my  cows  are  regularly  fed  twice 
each  day,  all  they  will  eat  clean.  At  five  1 


o’clock  in  the  morning  they  have  a  feed  of 
wheat  bran — from  one  to  six  quarts  according 
as  the  cow  is  fresh  in  milk  or  nearly  dry. 
After  this  they  are  milked  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  eaten  the  bran,  and  while  they  are  be¬ 
ing  milked,  they  have  a  feed  of  hay,  and  an 
attendant  keeps  watch  of  them  for  about  an 
hour,  and  when  any  have  eaten  their  hay  and 
seem  to  want  more  it  is  given  them ;  but  in 
small  quantities  to  keep  up  a  good  appetite. 
When  all  have  had  what  they  will  eat  clean, 
they  are  let  out  to  drink,  and  if  the  weather 
is  pleasant,  they  remain  out  until  about  three 
o’clock;  but  if  it  is  stormy  or  cold  they  are 
let  into  the  stable  after  it  has  been  cleaned 
and  bedded.  In  either  case,  nothing  is  given 
them  until  about  three,  when  the  same 
course  is  followed  as  in  the  morning. 
Thus  they  are  filled  full  twice  a  day  and  have 
the  rest  of  the  time  to  chew  their  cud  and  di¬ 
gest  their  food,  which  I  think  as  important 
as  feeding.  Treated  in  this  way,  my  cows  are 
always  hearty  and  not  dainty  and  they  give 
very  satisfactory  returns  at  the  pail — and  are 
noted  for  always  looking  well.  They  are 
never  allowed  to  muss  over  tneir  feed  or  hay. 
If  they  do  not  wane  it,  it  is  taken  away  and 
by  another  feeding  time  they  are  ready  to  eat 
heartily.  It  is  very  important  to  keep  a  cow’s 
appetite  good.  There  are  very  few  men  who 
know  how  to  feed  cattle — and  the  majority 
cannot  learn. 

Brandon,  Vermont. 


FROM  L.  F.  ALLEN. 

My  practice  in  feeding  dairy  cows  for  but¬ 
ter  in  winter  and  summer,  (if  soiling  is  pre¬ 
vented),  has  been  to  feed  them  three  times 
per  day — morning,  noon  and  night.  An  in¬ 
terval  of  eight  or  ten  hours  is  too  long  be¬ 
tween  feeds,  leaving  the  stomach  empty, 
whereas  it  should  not  be  totally  void  of  food. 
In  winter  I  water  twice  a  day,  if  the  cows 
are  kept  on  dry  food :  when  they  are  given  cut 
fodder,  moistened,  with  ground-feed,  bran,  or 
other  meal.  Watering  fully  once  a  day  is  all 
'  they  care  for.  Cows  do  not  need  water  above 
a  temperature  of  50  to  60  degrees  for  drink; 
45  degrees  is  high  enough,  if  they  have  warm 
stables  which  do  not  admit  frost.  My  stables 
are  all  well  lined  with  inside  boards  and  there 
are  eight  inches  of  saw-dust  between  the  outer 
and  inner  boarding,  and  the  cows  lie  warm 
and  manure  does  not  freeze. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  JOHN  GOULD. 

My  practice  in  the  past,  has  been  to  give 
two  feeds  per  day,  giving  the  cow  full  time 
to  remasticate,  digest  and  assimilate  her  food 
between  feedings.  With  silage  and  bran  as 
factors,  it  seems  to  be  best  to  give  a  noon 
feeding  of  hay,  clover  or  the  like,  as  it  has  to 
be  disposed  of  in  some  way,  and  to  feed  it  at 
noon  seems  the  best  and  most  advantageous 
way  of  disposing  of  it.  That  the  cow  on  dry 
feed  should  need  time  to  digest  her  food, 
while  the  cow  on  grass  eats  all  the  time,  is  not 
an  argument  against  the  plan  of  feeding  only 
twice  a  day ;  as  grass  is  succulent,  is  rapidly 
digested  and  is  prepared  for  assimilation  by 
the  least  possible  amount  of  stomach  power; 


whereas  dry  food  is  digested  slowly,  and  a 
greater  amount  of  digestive  force  is  used  to 
perform  the  work,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
wise  to  keep  the  stomach  of  the  animal  fully 
active  all  the  time,  with  a  double  duty  of 
hurriedly  digesting  the  old  food,  before 
the  previous  meal  is  well  out  of  the  way.  In 
feeding  silage  we  have  a  food  largely  charged 
with  the  natural  juices  of  the  plant,  and  di¬ 
gestion  is  much  more  rapid,  and  the  morning 
feed  of  silage  and  bran  is  well  on  in  the  diges¬ 
tive  canal  before  the  noon  feed  of  dry  feed. 

On  an  exclusive  dry  diet,  1  am  wholly  in¬ 
clined  to  give  only  two  full  feeds  per  day  with 
the  grain  mixed  with  them  at  that;  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  separation  in  rumination 
and  digestion,  and  so  that  one  feed  can  be  got 
out  of  the  way  before  taxing  the  stomach  of 
the  cow  with  another  ration;  but  with  silage 
as  part  of  the  ration,  I  do  not  see  any  good 
way  of  avoiding  three  feeds  per  day.  While 
I  have  no  experimental  data  on  this  subject, 
my  practice  has  confirmed  me  in  the  above 
views. 

Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 

FROM  J.  W.  INGRAM. 

My  practice  in  winter,  has  always  been  to 
feed  dairy  cows  but  twice  in  24  hours.  I 
believe  that  all  domestic  animals,  (as  well  as 
men)  would  be  healthier  and  happier  if  they 
had  but  two  meals  a  day.  The  stomach,  like 
all  other  organs  of  the  body,  together  with 


the  muscles  and  sinews,  requires  a  season  of 
rest,  for  recuperation.  Animals  that  rumi¬ 
nate,  or  raise  and  remasticate  their  food 
should  most  certainly  have  abundant  time  for 
this  natural  and  very  necessary  operation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  different  kinds  of  food 
might  make  some  difference  in  the  number  of 
feeds  required  in  a  day  for  the  best  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  cow’s  health,  and  the  greatest 
production  of  milk  she  is  capable  of  af¬ 
fording.  It  is  well  known  that  some  foods  are 
digested  more  quickly  than  others,  and  some 
cows  have  stronger  digestive  powers  than 
others.  Green  grass,  roots,  pumpkins  and  fruits 
will  be  digested  sooner  than  hay  and  grain. 
A  cow  capable  of  vigorous  digestion,  fed  on  a 
food  that  is  easily  digested,  might  get  hungry 
and  do  better  on  three  feeds  a  day;  but  the 
generality  of  cows,  fed  on  dry  feed— hay, 
cornstalks,  corn  meal  and  bran— are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  experience,  less  dainty  and  particu¬ 
lar  about  their  feed,  eat  it  with  a  greater 
relish,  and  do  better  in  the  long  run  with  but 
two  feeds  per  day. 

The  experiment  of  feeding  steers  twice,  and 
three  times  a  day,  was  made  by  the  Messrs. 
Hornet  in  this  county  some  years  since. 
Two  lots  of  steers  of  the  same  breed,  the  same 
age  and  size,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  in 
the  same  condition,  were  put  up  and  fed  the 
same  amount  of  hay  and  grain  of  the  same 
kind  each  day;  but  the  one  lot  received  its 
quota  divided  into  three  feeds  per  day,  the 
other  into  two.  When  well  fattened,  the 
steers  were  sold  and  weighed  the  same  day. 
There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  difference;  but 
all  the  steers  that  had  but  two  feeds  per  day 
outweighed  the  others  that  had  three.  It  may 


be  said  that  this  experiment  with  fattening 
steers,  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  feeding 
cows  only  twice  a  day  for  the  best  production 
of  milk;  but  I  think  it  does  prove  something 
in  its  favor.  In  the  formation  of  flesh,  and 
in  the  secretion  of  milk,  the  highest  state  of 
bodily  health  is  essential  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  best  results.  In  both  oases  the 
stomach  of  the  steer  and  the  stomach  of  the 
cow  extract  the  nutriment  from  the  food ;  one 
converts  it  into  flesh :  the  other  mostly  into 
milk,  and  reasoning  from  analogy  we  should 
conclude  that  two  feeds  per  day  would  be 
likely  to  produce  more  milk  than  a  greater 
number  when  only  the  same  amount  of  feed 
is  given.  I  now  believe  in  giving  cows  but 
two  feeds  in  24  hours  in  the  winter,  and  I  feed 
my  cows  no  oftener,  but  should  the  weight  of 
evidence  be  in  favor  of  a  greater  number,  I 
am  open  to  conviction,  and  a  little  extra  labor 
will  not  deter  me  from  changing  my  practice 
and  feeding  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sugar  Run,  Pa. 

FROM  COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Dairy  cows  should  be  fed  twice  only  a  day. 
The  dairy  cow  needs  rest  as  well  as  food.  She 
will  eat  more  slowly,  masticate  more  and  di¬ 
gest  her  food  better  if  she  gets  two  meals  at 
regular  intervals.  The  meals  should  be  full 
ones.  A  quiet  and  contented  habit  should  be 
cultivated  in  the  cows.  Such  habits  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  greater  production.  Cows  should 

always  be  kept  in  a 
comfortable  condition, 
and  never  be  exposed 
to  the  cold.  Thismeaus 
that  the  cow  will  yield 
more  milk  on  much 
less  feed  than  if  she  is 
exposed  to  the  weather 
as  she  commonly  is.  I 
shall  keep  my  milking 
dairy  this  winter  all 
the  time  in  a  stable 
which  will  not  freeze 
and  I  shall  feed  and 
water  them  there.  I 
shall  keep  them  bedded 
and  clean,  fasten  them 
with  a  sliding  chain. 
Saratoga  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  IN  EAST¬ 
ERN  COLORADO. 

Eastern  Colorado 
has  won  a  wide  and 
well  deserved  fame  as 
a  cattle  range.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of 
these  animals  have 
here  been  raised  and 
fattened  for  the  East, 
ern  market,  and  mill¬ 
ions  of  dollars  have 
here  been  made  by  the 
lucky  stock-men. 
Many  cattle  “  kings’? 
and  “  queens  ”  have 
here  been  crowned, 
but  the  days  of  big  herds  and  colossal 
fortunes  in  the  cattle  business  in  Eastern  Col¬ 
orado  are  no  more.  The  large  herds  are 
rapidly  disappearing  from  this  part  of  the 
State.  This  change  has  been  brought  about 
by  two  distinct  causes;  first,  the  plains  are 
being  rapidly  taken  up  by  settlers  who  are 
putting  the  land  under  cultivation,  thus  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  range  and  driving  out  the  large 
herds  that  are  bping  either  sent  to  market  or 
taken  to  the  western  part  of  the  State,  or  to 
some  of  the  neighboring  Territories.  Another 
reason  for  removal  of  the  large  herds  from 
this  region  is  the  fact  that  the  range  itself  is 
becoming  very  badly  exhausted.  Stock- 
men  say  that  there  has  been  a  slow 
but  certain  decadence  of  the  condition 
of  the  range  for  the  last  12  or  15  years.  The 
present  year  has  been  perhaps  the  most  un¬ 
favorable  of  the  whole  series  The  rainfall 
has  been  the  least  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
This  with  the  over-stocking  to  which  this 
region  has  for  years  past  been  subjected,  has 
left  the  range  almost  destitute  of  forage  for 
stock.  The  most  of  the  season  the  parks  have 
been  as  brown  and  dry  as  is  usual  during  the 
winter;  so  that  now,  when  winter  approaches, 
there  seems  to  be  absolutely  nothing  on  the 
range  for  stock  to  live  on  through  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  outlook  for  stockmen  is  anything 
but  assuring.  Accordingly  they  are  gather¬ 
ing  up  and  selling  unusually  close  this  fall. 
If  the  coming  winter  should  prove  to  be  a 
very  severe  one,  there  seems  to  be  no  question 
but  the  loss  of  range  stock  will  be  frightful. 
The,  opinion  is  practically  unanimous  that 
our  system  of  stock  raising  must  undergo  a 
thorough  ^revolution.  Stockmen  in  the  fu- 
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ture  must  keep  smaller  herds  and  prepare  to 
give  them  shelter  and  feed  during  storms  and 
heavy  snows.  This  will  mean  fewer  head, 
more  care,  smaller  losses,  and  consequently 
more  profits.  L.  J.  t. 

Canon  City,  Colo. 


DAIRY  SCHOOLS  AND  “WORKING 
DAIRIES”  IN  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


SECRETARY  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


Great  and  rapid  improvement  in  Danish 
butter  due  to  public  instruction  in  butter¬ 
making ;  dairy  schools  in  Ireland\  “work¬ 
ing  dairies”  in  England ;  labors  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  Carroll  and  Long ,  and  Miss  Con¬ 
nell ;  programme  of  a  “ working- dairy” ; 
large  attendance,  close  attention ,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  order-,  English  and  Danish  dairy¬ 
maids. 


Only  a  comparatively  few  years  ago,  of  all 
butter  made,  probably  Danish  was  the  worst 
in  quality,  and  most  unattractive  in  form, 
and  it  found  no  sale  outside  the  home  market. 
Realizing  that  all  the  conditions  of  soils, 
climate,  grasses  and  water  were  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  finest  butter, 
a  few  public-spirited  Danes  began  the  syste¬ 
matic  instruction  of  the  butter-makers  (mostly 
girls)  and  induced  the  Government  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  continuance  of  the  work, 
and  although  but  limited  sums  have  been  ex¬ 
pended,  so  much  improvement  has  been  made 
that  now  Danish  butter  finds  ready  sale  in  the 
best  markets  at  fancy  prices,  and  as  a  long- 
keeping  butter  it  has  no  superior. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  English  noticed 
the  change  in  the  quality  and  aDpearance  of 
the  butter,  and  being  quick  to  discern  the 
cause,  an  effort  was  made  to  produce  like 
good  results  by  the  introduction  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  instruction  into  the  British  Islands. 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  these  dairy  schools, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Munster,  near  Cork,  Ireland,  and  a 
later  one  that  has  had  great  influence  in 
making  these  schools  popular,  was  established 
at  Glasnevin  near  Dublin.  It  is  mainly  the 
success  of  these  schools  that  has  led  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  others  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Both  sexes  are  admitted ;  but  most¬ 
ly  girls  become  students  of  butter  making, 
and  the  demands  for  instructors  and  dairy 
managers  is  so  great  that  the  most  efficient 
students  find  ready  and  constant  employment. 

Both  of  these  schools  owe  much  of  their 
success  and  usefulness  to  Prof.  Thomas  Car- 
roll,  a  most  indefatigable  worker  and  a  per¬ 
sistent  believer  in  this  mode  of  dairy  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  (soon 
followed  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and 
also  the  next  most  important  Society,  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England),  saw  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  bringing  practical  dairy  instruction 
to  the  notice  of  visitors  by  the  establishment 
of  what  are  called  “  Working  Dairies,”  and 
so  popular  have  these  become  that  there  is  now 
scarcely  an  important  agricultural  show  held 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  which  a  “  working 
dairy  ”  is  not  one  of  the  leading  features. 

Among  the  most  efficient  workers  at  these  de¬ 
monstrations  and  among  those  oftenest  called 
for  are  Prof.  Thomas  Carroll,  Director  of  the 
Glasnevin  School,  Dublin,  and  Prof.  James 
Long,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cir- 
incester.  Another  very  efficient  worker  is  Miss 
Mary  Connell,  at  present  employed  as  in¬ 
structor  of  butter- making  at  the  Cheshire 
Dairy  School,  and  a  former  pupil  at  the 
Munster  School,  under  Prof.  Carroll.  Last 
summer,  while  in  England,  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  several  of  these  “  working 
dairies,”  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
one  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show  at 
Newport,  Monmouthshire.  This  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  five  days,  or  during  the  whole  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  show.  The  hours  of  working  and 
instruction  were  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
and  I  can  give  no  better  idea  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  scope  of  the  instruction  than  to  copy 
the  programme  of  a  single  day  : — 

A.  M.  9  to  10.  Dairy  and  dairy  utensils 
open  to  inspection. 

A.  M.  10  to  11.30.  Cream  separators  at 
work  by  steam  and  hand  power. 

A.  M.  11.  Illustrations  of  the  making  of 
Devonshire  cheese. 

A.  M.  11.30.  Prof.  Carroll  lectures;  and 
Miss  Connell  illustrates  improvements  in 
butter-making. 

P.  M.  12. 30  Prof.  Long  illustrates  the 
making  of  soft  and  foreign  cheese. 

P.  M.  2—.  Butter  making  competition  by 
males  and  females. 

P.  M.  5 — .  Prof.  Long’s  lecture. 
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P.  M.  5.30  Dairy  and  utensils  open  for  in¬ 
spection. 

Prof.  Long’s  topics  were — Dairy  Cattle, their 
Feeding  and  Management;  Milk,  Cream,  and 
Butter;  Butter-making  at  Home  and  Abroad; 
English  Cheese-making.  Besides  the  separat¬ 
ing  of  cream  by  mechanical  means,  the  vari¬ 
ous  modes  of  setting  were  tested  and  the  milk 
was  tested  both  before  and  after  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  cream  so  as  to  show  which  device 
extracted  the  butter  most  perfectly. 

Prof.  Carroll  usually  treated  of  butter¬ 
making,  showing  the  right  and  the  wrong 
way,  and  commented  on  the  manner  in  which 
Miss  Connell  was  handling  portions  of  butter. 

Figure  397,  taken  from  the  drawing 
kindly  made  on  the  spot  for  me  by  Prof.  Car- 
roll,  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
building.  It  will  be  seen  that  one  side  and 
one  end  were  furnished  with  seats  rising  one 
above  another,  so  that  all  could  easily  see  and 
hear.  The  other  side  of  the  building  was 
open  so  that  crowds  could  stand  ana  inspect 
the  work.  In  the  other  end  of  the  building 
and  back  of  the  observer,  (not  shown)  stood  the 
stove  for  heating  the  milk  and  the  portable 
engine  for  furnishing  steam  and  power,  and 
near  this  end  of  the  building  and  adjoining  was 
the  room  in  which  were  the  creamers  and 
cream  cans.  The  charge  for  passing  into  the 
building  and  occupying  seats  was  Gd.  (12 
cents.)  The  illustration  also  shows  the  butter¬ 
making  contest,  when  21  dairy-maids  were 
churning.  At  the  left,  the  first  is  Miss  Connell ; 
in  the  far  end  of  the  hall  stands  Prof.  Carroll. 
Among  the  others  were  three  Danish  dairy¬ 
maids  in  their  national  costumes,  j'ust  brought 
over  to  snow  their  method  of  manufacturing 
butter,  and  through  the  body  of  the  building 
are  the  butter-workers  all  ready  for  use.  The 
churns  used  were  the  ordinary  barrel  and  all 
were  alike.  The  cream  is  mixed  thoroughly 
and  dipped  out,  a  small  quantity  at  a  time, 
and  placed  in  the  different  churns,  so  as  to 
get  the  quality  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  the 
quantity  being  the  same.  Each  girl  then 
managed  the  cream,  churn  and  butter  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  fancy,  and  the  prizes  are  awarded 
upon  the  quantity,  appearance  and  quality  of 
the  butter,  after  it  is  salted  and  prepared 
ready  for  market. 

The  attendance  at  all  times  was  large  and 
close  attention  was  paid  to  the  lecturing  and 
work.  During  the  contests  the  interest  was 
intense.  The  seats  were  packed  and  an  im¬ 
mense  crowd  gathered  on  the  open  side  of  the 
buildiDg;  and  I  don’t  wonder  at  it,  as  a  more 
beautiful  sight  I  never  saw.  Everything  was 
scrupulously  clean.  The  maids  were  very 
neatly  though  plainly  dressed,  and  were 
good-looking,  bright  and  intelligent  and 
scattered  among  them  were  the  Danish  maids 
in  their  peculiar  costume.  Notwithstanding 
the  very  large  attendance,  so  orderly  was  the 
crowd  and  so  intent  upon  hearing  what  Prof. 
Carroll  had  to  say  were  they  that  the  only 
sound  that  interfered  with  the  hearing  of 
every  word  was  the  swish,  swish  of  the  21 
churns.  I  am  promised  photographs  of  Prof. 
Carroll,  Miss  Connell  and  of  the  Danish  maids, 
which  I  hope  to  receive  in  due  time,  and  I 
will  then  take  pleasure  in  showing  them  to 
Rural  readers,  with  some  further  notes  on 
this  system  of  dairy  instruction. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS’ BOYS. 

D.  G.  PORTER. 


Approval  of  the  Rural's  advice ;  the  farmer 
needs  education  as  a  man;  the  farmer's 
life  should  be  the  brighest  and  grandest 
imaginable;  the  farm  life  divided  into  a 
season  of  labor  and  a  season  of  leisure; 
winter  presents  a  time  for  study  that  far¬ 
mers'  sons  should  take  advantage  of;  our 
agricultural  colleges  should  meet  this  re¬ 
quirement  by  'making  winter  terms  partic¬ 
ularly  attractive. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  emphasis  given  by  the 
Rural  to  the  sentiment  of  a  contributor  that 
“ education  and  brains  are  of  as  much  use  to 
the  farmer  as  to  the  business  man.  I  am 
tempted  to  add,  and  with  an  additional  em¬ 
phasis,  “or  any  one  else.”  The  man  is  more 
than  the  trade,  even  if  the  trade  be  farming, 
and  the  first  object  should  be  to  educate  the 
man.  If  the  man  is  educated,  the  farmer  will 
be,  provided  there  is  common  sense  to  start 
with.  What  farmers  need  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  is  education,  of  course  as  farmers, 
but  more  especially  as  men.  The  farmers’ 
institutes  will  do  considerable  towards  educa- 
ing  the  farmer,  and  something  towards  edu¬ 
cating  the  man,  but  not  nearly  enough;  and 
farmers  should  by  no  means  be  satisfied  with 
the  farmers’  institute  and  the  district  school 
as  the  limit  of  their  educational  opportunities. 
Now  I  wish  every  reader  of  the  Rural  would 
pay  particular  attention  to  what  I  am  going 


to  say.  There  is  no  industrial  occupation 
which  offers  such  natural  facilities  for  edu¬ 
cation  as  that  of  the  farmer,  none  which 
may  so  readily  become  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  learned  professions  and  positions  of 
honor  and  influence.  We  have  only  to 
avail  ourselves  of  these  natural  facilities,  and 
farmers  will  become  the  best  educated  class 
in  the  land,  and  the  farmer’s  home,  more 
often  than  even  the  business  man’s,  will  be¬ 
come  the  center  of  a  bright  intellectual  and 
social  life.  Now,  ^brother  farmer,  do  you 
think  this  is  an  object  worth  a  little  effort? 
If  so  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  brief 
statement  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
accomplished. 

The  farmer’s  year  in  these  Northern  latitudes 
is  by  nature  divided  into  two  periods,  one  of 
labor,  the  other  of  leisure;  one  when  labor 
is  productive  and  we  want  all  the  help  we  can 
get;  the  other  when  there  is  not  much  to  do, 
when  what  we  do  is  not  very  remunerative, 
and  when  we  can  spare  our  boys  for  study 
as  well  as  not.  Now  to  become  an  educated 
class  we  have  only  to  adapt  our  educational 
institutes  to  these  provisions  of  nature.  Lis¬ 
ten  to  the  following  from  the  Address  of  Act¬ 
ing  Master  Draper  to  the  National  Grange 
recently  convened  at  Topeka,  Kansas. 

“The  trouble  presents  itself  in  the  fact  that 
the  parents  of  thousands  of  our  boys  cannot 
afford  to  send  them  to  the  higher  educational 
institutions  for  the  whole  year,  as  they  are 
dependent  upon  their  assistance  through  the 
summer  months,  either  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
varied  trades  that  are  active  then,  but  which 
are  comparatively  quiet  during  the  winter 
months.  By  arranging  for  a  winter  term 
and  course  of  study  to  begin  about  October  20 
and  close  early  in  April,  these  same  boys, 
as  well  as  those  less  favored  who  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  their  own  labor  to  secure  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds,  would  have  au  opportunity, 
through  a  course  of  study  of  four  half-year 
terms,  to  obtain  an  education  that  would 
have  a  direct  and  practical  bearing  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  numerous  callings  in  life,  wnile 
those  who  are  intent  upon  a  professional  vo¬ 
cation,  could,  if  necessary,  continue  their 
studies  for  a  longer  term  of  years  with  that 
end  in  view.” 

Now  what  is  the  matter  with  this  proposal 
of  Acting  Master  Draper  for  the  education  of 
farmers’  boys?  What  do  the  intelligent  far¬ 
mers’  sons  of  New  York  State  say  to  a  college 
course  of  winter  terms  at  Cornell  University, 
which  will  be  so  inexpensive  as  to  be  easily 
within  their  reach,  and  so  that  any  capable 
young  man  could  earn  enough  in  summer  to 
support  him  at  college  during  the  winter? 

Now  if  this  is  what  the  farmers  of  New  York 
want,  they  have  only  to  say  so,  and  say  so  in 
a  way  that  will  show  that  they  mean  what 
they  say.  Cornell  University  has  an  income 
of  perhaps  350,000  a  year,  enough  to  support 
a  score  of  professors,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act,  and  which  was 
intended  to  be  mainly  devoted  to  such 
education  as  would  develop  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  best  way  to  develop 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  is  to  edu¬ 
cate  those  who  are  devoted  to  their  pursuits, 
and  the  only  way  to  educate  these  classes  is 
to  adapt  the  terms  of  our  educational  institu¬ 
tion  to  their  necessities.  This  is  the  people’s 
rights  as  regards  the  State  universities.  And 
we  may  expect  that  Cornell,  so  liberal  in 
optional  courses  and  the  range  of  her  studies, 
will  readily  arrange  a  course  of  wintpr  terms 
for  the  sons  of  farmers  to  commence  if  need 
be  with  a  preparatory  department,  if  the  de¬ 
mand  for  such  a  course  is  made  by  the  far¬ 
mers  of  the  State. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
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BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 

Mrs.  Partington’s  shrewd  observation,  to 
the  effect  that  she  “had  always  noticed  that 
sensible  people  thought  just  about  as  she  did,” 
expresses  my  own  sentiments  in  reading  the 
letters  in  the  Rural’s  “Breed  or  Feed”  sym¬ 
posium.  In  the  long  run,  the  best  results  are 
found  to  follow  the  plan  of  sufficient  nutri¬ 
ment  without  over-feeding.  This  applies 
equally,  as  regards  biennials,  to  the  first  and 
the  second  year ;  but  over-nutrition  does  less 
harm  when  given  the  second  than  the  first 
season.  In  growing  turnip,  beet,  and  carrot 
seed,  I  prefer  chemical  fertilizers,  (on  land 
that  had  plenty  of  dung  the  previous  year), 
to  grow  the  roots;  and  dung  again  to  grow 
the  seed.  In  this  way,  over-grown  and 
prongy  stock  is  avoided. 

One  Reason  why  a  new  variety  is  found 
to  vary  so  greatly  is  the  temptation  that  ex¬ 
ists  to  plant  out  everything  while  the  seed  is 
bringing  a  fancy  price.  The  newer  beets  are 
a  case  in  point,  seed  from  the  best  dealers  not 


being  exempt  from  great  variation.  The 
Egyptian  beet  was  a  marked  exception  to 
this  rule.  The  Dewing  is  another,  and  al¬ 
most  the  only  one,  among  varieties  of  Ameri¬ 
can  origin.  The  Eclipse  and  the  Edmunds 
are  very  irregular,  and  ought  to  have  been 
kept  back  several  seasons  longer. 

Planting  Whole  Potatoes.  Who  does 
it  as  a  rule?  Notwithstanding  the  reports 
of  repeated  experiments,  over  a  long 
series  of  years,  all  claiming  to  show  much 
the  best  results  from  planting  whole  tubers 
from  medium  to  large  size,  I  am  yet  to  see  a 
grower  practicing  this  plan,  as  a  regular 
thing,  even  where  potatoes  are  very  cheap  in 
the  spring.  1  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
experimenters  who  claim  to  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact,  have  changed  their  practice. 
Frankly,  I  doubt  the  demonstration  of  the 
fact,  and  I  think  the  Rural’s  experiments 
have  proved  beyond  dispute  that  as  good  (and 
better),  results  may  be  got  from  cut  seed. 
Who  has  ever  grown  at  the  rate  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  from  whole 
seed? 

Where  It  Is. — On  land  suited  to  potatoes, 
the  quantity  grown  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
thoroughness  of  the  culture,  and  the  abund¬ 
ance  and  seasonable  availability  of  the  plant 
food,  the  natural  productiveness  of  the 
variety  planted  being  also  taken  into  account. 

The  Potato  Crop.— The  average  crop  in 
the  different  States,  as  given  on  page  749,  from 
the  Government  Report,  cannot  he  correct. 
Either  Maine  and  Vermont  are  set  too  low,  or 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  too  high. 
And  can  it  be  possible  Iowa  averages  but  54 
bushels  per  acre?  As  regards  lower  New 
England,  it  is  well  known  that  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  there  is  dug  and  sold  early,  as  “new 
potatoes;”  while  in  Northern  New  England  few 
are  harvested  until  after  the  tops  are  dead. 
It  is  not  doubted  that  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Northern  New  England  are  much  better  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  tuber  than  of  the  coast  region. 
Taking  these  points  into  account,  I  feel  very 
sure  that  the  average  crop  of  the  former, 
per  acre,  is  fully  double  that  of  the  latter. 
The  probability  is  that  150  and  75  bushels 
would  be  much  nearer  the  truth. 

Black  Raspberries.— At  last  I  see  the 
truth  reported,  from  Prof.  Maynard,  as  to 
the  season  of  the  Souhegan  raspberry.  I  have 
given  it  as  fair  a  test  as  could  be,  and  have 
not  found  it  a  day  earlier  than  the  Doolittle, 
or  in  any  way  superior.  In  fact,  the  Doolittle 
is  considerably  the  most  productive,  and  also 
rather  larger,  when  grown  side  by  side. 

Shropshire  Sheep. — Is  Mr.  Henry 
Stewart’s  judgment  of  these  sheep  confirmed 
sufficiently  by  the  experience  of  others  in  this 
country,  and  especially  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  to  make  it  a  safe  guide?  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  a  “symposium’’ 
on  that  subject  in  the  Rural.  Doubtless, 
whichever  way  the  tariff  goes,  the  meat  value 
of  sheep  is  to  be  the  determining  factor  of 
their  profit  in  the  East.  There  are  many 
farms  in  these  States  where  sheep  ought  to  be 
kept,  but  are  not.  The  fine-wools  have  almost 
disappeared,  except  among  the  thoroughbred 
breeders  for  export.  The  Cotswolds  have 
had  a  considerable  run,  yet  do  not  suit  every¬ 
body.  What  is  wanted  is  a  hardy  and  not 
too  enterprising  sheep,  that  will  give  us  the 
best  market  lambs  and  the  least  trouble  and 
disappointment.  Let  us  know  more  about  the 
Shropshires.  Gan  the  rams  lick  a  dog? 

The  Wheat  Corner  seems  to  have  stirred 
up  the  people  pretty  thoroughly,  and  the  di¬ 
verse  talk,  here  and  there,  illustrates  from 
what  a  thoroughly  selfish  point  of  view  this, 
as  well  as  other  public  questions,  can  be 
viewed.  It  is  not  what  is  right  and  wrong  in 
the  business  that  seems  to  be  considered,  but 
how  what  is  done  is  going  to  affect  the  per¬ 
sonal  interests  of  classes  and  individuals,  for 
the  time  being.  How  few  people  are  really 
willing  to  accept  and  abide  by  the  truth  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  proverb:  “Right  wrongs  no¬ 
body.”  I  sometimes  think  the  efforts  being 
made  to  give  the  farmers  more  influence  in 
public  affairs  may  end  in  no  more  good  to  the 
people  at  large  than  the  predominance  of  any 
other  single  class  interest.  How  much  better 
off  will  this  nation  be  if  the  class  interest  of 
the  farmers  alone,  or  of  any  powerful  section 
of  them,  is  to  control  legislation,  instead  of 
the  manufacturing,  the  commercial,  or  the 
financial  class — or  all  these  together  ?  If  from 
agricultural  predominance  we  can  insure 
equal  rights  to  all,  then  let  it  come;  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  But  if  no  class  can  be 
trusted  to  be  just,  then  all  that  is  left  is  to  go 
on  in  the  old  way,  dickering  and  compromis¬ 
ing,  and  roughly  adjusting  differences,  with 
the  weaker  going  to  the  wall  every  time.  I 
was  talking  this  matter  over  with  a  Congress¬ 
man  lately,  and  he  declared  that  there  never 
was  a  more  ignorant,  besotted,  tyranical  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  affairs,  in  England, 
than  when  the  landed  interest  controlled  the 
government. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


CAR  WINDOW  PHILOSOPHY. 

Why  is  there  so  much  uncultivated  land 
along  the  lines  of  our  railways  ?  One  would 
think  that  almost  every  foot  of  land  along  the 
line  of  railways  leading  to  our  large  cities 
would  be  under  cultivation.  If  a  convenient 
market  has  anything  to  do  with  profitable 
farming,  surely  it  should  pay  to  cultivate 
such  land.  Is  it  not  the  result  ot  the  “  penny¬ 
wise-pound-foolish  ”  policy  adopted  by  many 
of  our  railways  in  charging  high  rates  for 
local  freight,  such  as  fertilizing  materials  and 
farm  produce  ? 

Why  will  farmers  persist  in  building  fences 
where  they  are  not  needed  and  where  they  can 
be  of  no  earthly  use  ?  Many  farmers  seem 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  when  a  man’s 
land  is  fenced  in,  it  is  in  some  way  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  his  own.  The  result  is  that  there  are 
miles  of  fencing  which  serve  no  purpose  ex 
cept  the  marking  of  a  boundary  line  which 
could  have  been  just  as  clearly  defined  by 
means  of  a  few  locust  posts.  Another  reason 
for  the  great  number  of  useless  fences  is  the 
dividing  up  of  farms  according  to  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  are  only  temporary — according  to 
the  whim  of  the  moment  rather  than  accord 
ing  to  some  clearly  defined  plan.  In  a  ride  of 
two  hours  I  have  seen  miles  of  tumbled-down 
fencing  which  in  its  present  dilapidated  state 
is  doubtless  as  useful  as  it  ever  has  been.  It 
doesn’t  pay  to  build  a  “permanent”  fence  ex¬ 
cept  in  places  where  it  will  be  needed  for  a 
long  time,  and  in  such  places  it  pays  to  build 
a  fence  that  will  stand. 

It  is  evident  that  the  high  price  of  coal  is 
bringing  firewood  into  general  use  again 
The  sound  of  the  wood  chopper  is  once  more 
heard  in  the  land.  Acres  and  acres  of  forest 
land  are  being  cut  over,  chiefly  for  firewood 
It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  when  the  “coal 
ring”  puts  up  the  price  of  coal,  it  at  the  same 
time  increases  the  value  of  the  farmor’s  wood 
lot. 

Why  have  the  deep  ruts  and  gulleys  made 
by  the  horses’  feet  gone  out  of  existence?  I 
can  remember  when  a  “road”  consisted  of  two 
deep  ruts  and  two  gulleys  with  three  ridges 
between.  When  but  one  hors9  was  driven  an 
“outrigger”  was  used  so  that  he  could  travel 
in  one  of  the  gulleys.  A  friend  suggests  that 
it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  wagon  trucks 
are  narrower  than  they  used  to  be,  conse¬ 
quently  the  horses’  feet  throw  the  dust  into 
the  ruts  made  by  the  wheel,  while  single 
horses  rigged  to  travel  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  prevent  the  formation  of  the  middle 
ridge.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
improved  methods  of  road  making,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  use  of  the  road  machine,  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  improvement  in 
the  roads.  There  are,  however,  valuable  les¬ 
sons  which  may  be  learned  in  the  matter  of 
wagon  building. 

What  a  sad  sight  it  is  to  see  horses  or  cattle 
turned  out  to  pasture  on  a  wet,  cold,  drizzly 
day.  They  linger  under  a  tree  or  in  a  corner 
of  the  fence  apparently  as  miserable  as  a 
human  being  would  be  under  like  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  vastly  better  to  keep  animals 
in  the  barnyard  in  such  weather;  in  fact,  it 
is  downright  cruelty  to  turn  them  out 

RAMBLER. 

Illinois. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Jo  Daviess  Co.,  No¬ 
vember  5. — We  have  plenty  ofj|reasons  to  ob¬ 
serve  Thanksgiving  Day  in  these  parts  this 
year,  for  we  have  had  a  very  fruitful  season. 
Winter  wheat  was  especially  successful, 
yielding  from  20  to  45  bushels  per  acre.  Corn 
is  a  good  yield,  but  there  is  a  deal  of  soft  corn, 
and  if  we  should  have  warm,  damp  weather, 
no  doubt  much  of  it  will  be  spoiled  in  the 
cribs.  I  have  never  seen  nicer  potatoes  than 
most  of  those  raised  hero  this  year,  though 
the  flea -beetle  killed  the  vines  in  many  places 
in  August.  Potatoes  are  very  plentiful  in 
Iowa  and  are  reported  slow  sale  at  10  cents 
per  bushel  in  some  places.  They  ought  to 
be  more  valuable  than  that  cooked  for  hogs. 
Prices  here:  Potatoes  20  cents:  new  corn 
20  cents;  wheat  81.;  oats,  22  cents  ;  rye,  52 
cents;  Timothy  hay  87.  per  ton ;  Timothy  seed 
plenty  at  $1.15.  Clover  seed  scarce  at  85. 
Hogs,  live  weight,  $5.  per  cwt.  w.  s.  s. 

Tennessee. 

Haley,  Bedford  County,  November  20. — 
We  are  nearing  the  close  of  another  year 
which  in  some  respects  has  been  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  recent  times.  The  wheat 
crop  throughout  the  State  was  never  better, 
ranging  from  15  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  The 
bulk  of  it  went  straight  from  the  thrasher  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  speculators  at  70  to  75  cents 
though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wheat  still  in 
the  hands  of  our  farmers  who  have  refused 
§1,10  for  the  best.  The  acreage  sown  this 


fall  is  large  and  the  seed  was  put  in  in  fine 
condition  as  a  rule.  The  young  crop  is  look¬ 
ing  promising  though  the  fly  is  getting  in  full 
time  with  its  work.  The  corn  crop  was  good, 
but  badly  damaged  by  the  storms,  much  of  it 
being  entirely  worthless.  Hogs  are  scarce 
and  hardly  as  fat  as  usual,  owing  I  think  to 
the  damaged  condition  of  corn.  Good  hogs 
are  bringing  about  $4.65  per  100  pounds, 
though  a  short  time  back  they  brought  $5.00. 
I  guess  speculators  know  the  cause  of  this  de¬ 
cline;  but  if  the  feeders  will  only  have  the 
backbone  and  hold  on,  they  can  name  the 
price  this  time.  If  the  producer  would  only 
see  that  he  has  not  a  living  margin  at  less 
than  five  cents  and  say  that  he  will  have  that 
price  or  pack  his  own  hogs,  it  would  not  be  10 
days  before  he  would  have  eager  purchasers 
at  that  price.  I  say,  farmers,  let  us  dictate 
awhile.  By  unity  of  action  we  can  as  well  get 
one  dollar  for  our  wheat  and  make  a  decent 
living  as  give  it  away  at  50  cents  and  stint 
our  families  to  pile  up  the  millions  for  the 
speculators. 

And  right  here  I  must  commend  the  Rural 
for  its  efforts  in  the  right  direction,  viz.  to 
educate  the  farmer  to  a  higher  plane  of  think¬ 
ing.  Potatoes  were  a  good  crop.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  were  the  largest  crop  for  years  and 
prices  are  low — 20  to  30  cents  per  bushel. 
Apples  are  a  heavy  crop  and  there  is  no  de¬ 
mand  for  them  except  for  distilling  purposes, 
in  which  they  bring  from  8  to  10  cents  per 
bushel.  The  peach  crop  was  bountiful,  but 
the  quality  was  poor  as  the  trees  were  over¬ 
loaded. 

The  weather  has  so  far  this  fall  been  very 
mild,  with  an  abundance  of  rain,  which  has 
to  some  extent  retarded  late  seeding. 

w.  s.  w. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


COMPLICATED  LAMENESS  IN  A  MARE. 

C.  S.  L.,  Menomonee  Falls,  Wis.— Last 
spring  my  three-year-old  filly  tore  off  her  left 
fore  shoe,  three  days  after  being  shod.  She 
did  not  go  lame,  but  in  a  few  weeks  began  to 
stumble  on  that  foot.  After  the  Fourth  of 
July,  one  hot  day  in  driving  her  to  the  village 
three  and  a  half  miles  away,  she  worried  and 
sweated  considerably  and  stumbled  more  in 
walking  than  in  trotting.  I  also  noticed  about 
this  time  that  she  could  not  raise  her  left  fore 
foot  in  backing.  During  August  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  thunder  and  lightning;  after  one 
of  the  showers,  the  mare  in  playing,  reared, 
slipped  and  fell  on  her  hip  and  left  side.  In  a 
couple  of  weeks  she  stumbled  so  much  and 
knocked  her  left  hind  leg  against  the  right 
one  so  that  I  called  the  village  veterinarian 
who  said  there  was  no  lameness  but  a  kind  of 
paralysis,  “sleeping  of  the  muscles.”  Cause, 
lightning,  heat,  cold  or  over-exertion.  He 
gave  a  powder  to  be  given  once  daily  for  a 
week,  also  a  blistering  liniment  to  be  applied 
daily  for  one  week  on  the  shoulder  and  hip, and 
along  the  spine.  Then  he  gave  her  a  ball  for  a 
few  days  and  leftan  oily  blister, more  of  which 
he  gave  afterwards,  and  he  also  left  another 
package  of  powders.  Her  left  fore  and  left 
hind  legs  at  this  time  became  warm  while  the 
right  legs  were  cold.  Her  breathing  was  light 
and  slow,  and  she  gained  flesh.  When  the 
blisters  peeled  off,  a  boil  came  on  the  point  of 
the  shoulder  and  scratches  on  the  left  hind  foot. 
After  the  blister  healed  a  rowel  was  put  iu 
the  breast  and  left  three  weeks.  The  swelling 
of  the  fore  leg  went  down,  but  that  of  the  hind 
remained.  While  the  rowel  was  in,  a  mild 
blister  was  applied  to  the  joints  of  hip  and 
shoulder.  The  “doctor”  then  gave  an  oint¬ 
ment  of  lard  and  a  poison  which  ne  said  would 
cure  the  scratches  in  three  applications,  but 
they  are  not  cured  yet.  He  now  says  I  must 
wait  until  she  has  foaled.  She  was  bred  the 
seventh  of  last  April.  Her  feed  has  been  hay 
and  a  bran  mash.  She  has  a  clean  box-stall  and 
no  bedding.  Weight  last  spring  1,325  pounds. 
Her  front  leg  is  carried  forward  all  of  a  piece 
though  it  is  not  so  bad  as  at  first.  The  hind  leg 
seems  drawn  when  she  is  going  ahead  and  is 
not  carried  forward  as  far  as  it  should  be  and 
the  patella  snaps  sometimes.  What’s  the 
matter? 


ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

It  is  very  difficult,  I  may  say  impossible,  to 
correctly  diagnose  a  chronic,  complicated 
case  of  this  kind  from  a  description.  If  prac¬ 
ticable  we  would  advise  you  to  have  the  mare 
examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian.  If 
you  cannot  do  this,  you  may  try  the  following 
course  of  general  treatment.  Remove  the 
shoes  and  apply  to  all  four  feet  a  warm  poul¬ 
tice  of  ground  or  well  bruised  flaxseed.  After 
36  hours  renew  the  poultice  for  a  like  period. 
Then  remove  the  poultice  and  anoint  the 
hoofs  daily  with  an  ointment  of  equal  parts 
of  pine  tar  and  vaselene.  Apply  the  following 
liniment  all  around  the  top  of  each  hoof  once 
a  week — equal  parts  of  sweec  oil  and  strong 
ammonia  well  shaken  together.  If  the  skin 
becomes  blistered  use  this  less  freely.  Also 
use  this  liniment  freely  over  and  around  the 
patella.  Internally  give  the  mare  a  course  of 
nux  vomica.  Begin  by  giviug  half-dram 
doses  three  times  daily  and  increase  the  dose 
by  half  a  dram  every  two  davs  until  you  are 
giving  two -dram  doses.  If  twitching  of  the 
muscles  occurs, reduce  the  dose  one-half ;  other¬ 
wise  continue  it  until  you  have  given  10  or  12 
ounces.  Keep  the  mare  in  the  box-stall  and 
allow  the  manure  to  remain  packed  on  the 
floor  to  a  depth  of  three  to  four  inches;  but 
don’t  let  there  be  enough  to  heat.  Bupply 
the  necessary  bedding  to  keep  the  stall  dry. 
Feed  oats  or  an  equivalent  twice  daily,  with 
half  a  pint  of  ground  flaxseed,  or  the  whole 
seed  bruised  or  scalded.  The  mash  can  be  given 
at  night;  this  may  be  given  daily  with  good 
results;  but  an  exclusive  grain  ration  of  bran 
mashes  would  not  be  desirable  for  a  brood 
mare  with  foal.  For  the  scratches,  first  wash 
with  warm  Castile  soap-suds,  and  rub  dry. 
Then  apply  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc,  rubbing 
the  ointment  well  into  the  cracks.  Keep 
these  filled  until  healed.  Do  not  wet  the  legs 
oftener  than  necessary  and  then  always  rub 
dry.  Moderate  exercise  in  a  dry  yard  on 
pleasant  days  will  be  beneficial. 

BLACK-QUARTER  OR  BLACK-LEG  IN  CALVES. 

F.  M.,  Bedford,  Ky. — Cattle  hereabouts, 
especially  calves,  are  dying  in  large  numbers, 
and  I  lost  a  calf  a  week  ago.  I  didn’t 
notice  that  anything  was  the  matter  with  it 
until  the  morning  before  it  died,  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  stupid.  Within  24  hours  it  was  dead. 
Yesterday  another  calf  appeared  lame  in  one 
hind  leg,  and  it  didn’t  come  up  to  the  stable. 
When  I  saw  it  this  morning  the  whole  leg  and 
thigh  were  badly  swollen  and  appeared  be¬ 
numbed.  I  think  it  will  die  in  a  few  hours. 
What  is  the  trouble  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

You  should  have  given  a  more  complete  his¬ 
tory  and  description  of  the  disease  affecting 
the  calves  in  your  county,  to  enable  us  to  give 
you  a  definite  answer.  From  the  brief  symp¬ 
toms  given  we  suspect  the  disease  is  a  form  of 
anthrax,  commonly  known  as  black-quarter 
or  black-leg.  The  prevalence  of  the  disease  is 
due  to  a  germ  or  poison  that  is  developed  or 
propagated  in  the  rich,  low,  damp  soils  of 
certain  localities,  and  taken  into  the  system 
by  the  young  stock  grazing  on  those  soils. 
The  season  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  you 
may  expect  to  have  very  little  more  trouble 
with  this  disease  this  year.  We  will,  there¬ 
fore,  reserve  until  spring  the  general  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  disease.  Treatment  is  rarely 
successful  after  the  animal  sickens ;  but  with 
proper  precautions  the  disease  can  usually  be 
prevented  or  soon  checked  wherever  it  makes 
its  appearance.  Feed  moderately  so  as  not  to 
keep  the  calves  too  fat;  over-feeding  produces 
a  condition  of  the  system  that  favors  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  disease.  Remove  the  calves 
from  their  present  pasture,  and  either  “  keep 
them  up  ”  or  on  pastures  which  are  high  and 
dry.  Provide  comfortable  quarters  to  shelter 
them  from  the  fall  winds  and  storms.  Better 
to  shelter  them  at  night  if  you  can  convenient¬ 
ly  do  so.  Give  them  each  one  dram  of  chlor¬ 
ate  of  potash  three  times  daily,  until  all 
danger  is  removed.  Also  give  15  drops  of 
nitro-muriatic  acid  to  each  calf,  three  times 
daily,  alternating  with  the  potash.  If  the 
animals  are  costive,  give  one-fourth  of  a  pint 
of  raw  linseed  oil  and  one  teaspoonful  of  oil  of 
turpentine  once  daily  until  relieved.  The 
disease  is  transmitted  to  men  by  inoculation, 
so  that  all  dead  animals  should  be  handled 
with  care.  If  the  skin  is  broken  on  the 
hands,  a  person  ought  not  to  handle  the 
diseased  or  dead  animals.  The  dead  should  be 
deeply  buried  in  some  place  away  from  the 
pastures  and  away  from  any  running  or 
drinking  water. 

WATER-MEADOWS :  SEEDING  MUCKY  LAND 
TO  GRASS. 

K.  L.  R.,  Vanlue,  Ohio. — What  are  the 
“  Paulet  lands  ”  in  England.  ?  How  were  they 
made  to  produce  such  an  abundance  of  grass 
as  they  are  credited  with  ?  I  have  a  tract  of 
land  that  I  would  like  to  get  into  tame 
grasses.  It  is  almost  all  muck  with  a  sub-soil 


of  blue  clay,  the  clay  coming  to  the  surface  in 
places  and  the  muck  being  often  ten  feet  deep 
The  surface  water  is  carried  off  by  open 
ditches,  and  the  wild  grass  has  nearly  all  died 
out.  The  “  prairie,”  as  it  is  called,  has 
grown  up  to  weeds  for  two  or  three  years  past 
and  they  have  been  as  thick  as  they  can  stand 
and  six  and  seven  feet  high.  Can  the  Rural 
suggest  a  way  of  getting  this  land  into  grass 
without  breaking  it  (there  is  too  much  of  it  for 
that)  and  what  kind  of  grass  should  be  sown  ? 

Ans.  The  lands  referred  to  are  river  bottoms 
irrigated  and  treated  as  tbe  very  productive 
water  meadows  are  in  that  country  and  parts 
of  the  Continent.  The  soil  of  these  lands  is 
alluvial  clay  and  very  rich,  and  being 
drained,  passes  a  large  quantity  of  water 
having  a  large  quantity  of  fertilizing  matter 
in  it,  through  it,  retaining  the  fertilizing  ele 
ments.  Some  of  these  water  meadows  have 
grown  a  total  of  100  inches  (over  eight  feet.)  of 
growth  of  grass  in  a  year,  it  being  cut  several 
times  for  fodder  or  hay.  Our  friend’s  land 
cannot  be  got  into  tame  grasses  successfully 
without  plowing,  thorough  breaking  up,  lim¬ 
ing  and  seeding.  No  doubt  the  land  would 
pay  liberally  for  the  work  In  producing  good 
crops  of  grass  for  several  years.  The  kinds  of 
grass  suitable  for  such  land  are  Timothy; 
Tall  Oat  grass;  Meadow  Fescue;  Orchard 
grass  and  Fowl  Meadow  grass — (Poa  serotina). 
Thick  seeding,  10  pounds  per  acre  of  each, 
would  be  advisable.  Without  breaking  the  land 
the  weeds  would  entirely  prevent  any  growth 
of  grass. 

SALIVATION  OR  SLABBERS  IN  A  COW. 

C.  P.  A.,  Fort  Keogh,  M.  T.— -My  14-year 
old  cow  slabbers  so  much  as  to  make  her  hay 
as  wet  as  if  water  were  poured  on  it.  What 
can  be  done  for  her? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Make  a  careful  examination  of  the  mouth 
to  see  if  there  is  not  some  sharp-pointed  body 
penetrating  the  tongue  or  other  soft  parts. 
Also  examine  the  teeth  to  see  that  none  are 
decayed  or  overgrown,  so  as  to  wound  the 
tongue  or  cheeks.  Any  such  foreign  body, 
decayed  or  overgrown  teeth  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  when  the  trouble  will  probably  cease 
without  further  treatment.  If  the  mouth  is 
sore  or  inflamed,  wash  twice  daily  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  borax  or  a  diluted  tincture  of 
myrrh.  There  may  be  paralysis  of  the  lips 
allowing  the  saliva  to  flow  involuntarily 
from  the  mouth,  in  which  case  a  more  care¬ 
ful  description  and  special  treatment  will  be 
demanded.  If  no  cause  can  be  discovered, 
and  the  trouble  appears  to  be  constitutional, 
give  the  cow  twice  daily,  two  drams  each  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
Then  wash  the  mouth  night  and  morning 
with  a  solution  of  alum.  Paint  the  large 
gland  beneath  each  ear  and  those  between  tne 
the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw  with  compound 
tincture  of  iodine  every  thre6  or  four  days. 
A  change  of  food  might  be  beneficial,  espec¬ 
ially  since  some  plant  in  the  pasture  or  hay 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

BLOODY  MILK  FROM  A  COW. 

A.  A.  C.,  Wilmington,  Del. — I  have  two 
cows  in  excellent  condition,  hearty,  good 
feeders; but  for  the  last  two  months  their  milk 
has  been  tinged  with  blood — only  disceraible 
after  using  the  cream.  Their  feed  has  been 
bran  once  a  day  all  summer.  This  fall  they 
get  half  a  bushel  of  pumpkins  twice  a  day. 
What  is  the  trouble? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Do  you  detect  the  presence  of  what  you 
believe  to  be  the  blood  in  the  cream  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pau  when  the  milk  is  poured  out? 
If  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  your  diagnosis  is 
probably  correct ;  but  if  in  the  cream,  as  I  am 
lead  to  suppose  from  your  description,  I  sus¬ 
pect  the  color  may  be  due  to  cryptogams — a 
low  form  of  vegetable  growth — in  the  cream 
throughout  the  milk.  Give  the  cows  each  one 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  with  one  ounce  of  ginger, 
as  a  drench,  and  repeat  in  six  or  eight  days  if 
necessary,  to  secure  a  free  action  of  the  bow¬ 
els.  Also  give  each  cow  once  daily  in  the  feed 
one  tablespoonful  of  pulverized  nitrate  of 
potash  two  parts,  bisulphite  of  soda  one  part. 
Make  sure  that  the  drinking  water  is  fresh 
and  pure,  the  feed  all  wholesome,  and  that 
the  cows  do  not  have  access  to  any  foul  or 
putrid  material  of  any  kind.  If  the  color 
does  not  disappear  in  a  week  or  ten  days  try 
a  change  of  food. 

RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS  AND  “SPRINGERS.” 

7.  R.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. — In  regard  to  the  ra¬ 
tion  given  on  page  764,  how  can  clover  hay  be 
best  substituted  for  silage  and  how  can  the  ra¬ 
tion  be  changed  to  make  a  suitable  food  for 
cows  before  calving  or  “springers.” 

Ans. — Clover  hay  being  so  much  richer 
than  silage  in  protein  or  flesh-formers,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  feed  so  much  bran 
or  cotton-seed  meal:  20  pounds  of  clover  hay 
of  good  quality  would  rather  more  than  bal- 
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ance  the  eight  pounds  of  bran  and  70  pounds 
of  silage  recommended  in  the  ration.  With 
that  amount  of  clover  hay  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  more  than  10  pounds  of  brewers 
grains  could  be  fed  to  advantage.  Dry  cows 
or  “springers”  should  do  very  well  on  silage 
and  from  three  to  six  pounds  of  bran  daily 
according  to  their  condition.  The  bran  will 
serve  to  keep  the  digestive  apparatus  in  good 
order,  and  the  calves  will  be  likely  to  come 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  give  the  mothers 
little  trouble  in  parturition  and  retention  of 
after-birth. 

PHOSPHATE  MEAL:  S.  C.  FLOATS. 

F.  P.  Muskegon ,  Mich. — In  a  late  Rural 
an  article  by  Dr.  Hoskins  on  “stock-feeding 
with  fruit-growing,”  tells  how  to  improve  the 
rich  manure  of  grained  stock  by  mixing  with 
it  ground  bone  or  S.  C.  rock  floats.  I  have 
lately  read  about  phosphate  meal  as  a  source 
of  phosphoric  acid.  How  does  it  compare 
with  floats  and  ground  bone?  Which  would 
be  the  cheaper  for  the  above  purpose?  How 
much  do  S.  C.  rock  floats  cost  and  where  can 
they  be  bought. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

S.  C.  floats  cost  about  $12  a  ton  I  believe, 
but  probably  more  exact  quotations  can  be 
got  by  the  Rural.  Phosphate  meal  I  have 
bad  no  experience  with,  but  from  what  is 
said  of  it,  it  should  be  quite  as  good  as  the 
floats  for  the  purpose  referred  to. 


Miscellaneous. 


T.  A.,  Rio ,  Ills.— Has  lime  been  tried  for 
potatoes  and  with  what  results? 

A  ns. — Yes,  thousands  of  times.  It  hastens 
the  decomposition  of  inert  food  producing 
marked  effects  on  some  soils  and  no  effects 
whatever  on  others. 

N.  G.  F.,  Mances,  Col—  Who,  in  New 
York,  deal  in  surgical  instruments? 

Ans. — There  are  36  such  dealers.  Among 
them  are  C.  W.  Lane  &  Co.,  153  Broadway; 
J.  Dyrssen,  88  Chambers  St,;  Shepherd  & 
Dudley,  150  William  St.,  and  Wall*  Kohner, 
60  Barclay  St. 

S.  II.,  (no  address).— What  was  the 
Rural’s  experience  with  the  growth  of  tne 
Monarch  rhubarb  the  first  year?  Mine  made 
the  smallest  growth  any  kind  of  rhubarb 
ever  made  with  me. 

Ans. — The  first  year’s  growth,  as  we  re¬ 
member,  was  i  ather  feeble. 

C.  W.  W.,  Irwin ,  Pa.— What  are  the  best 
kinds  of  wheat,  com  and  fruit? 

Ans.— We  must  ask  our  inquirer  to  specify 
what  kind  of  corn,  whether  dent  or  flint,  early 
or  late?  Also  what  kinds  of  fruit?  As  to 
wheat,  Fultz,  Martin’s  Amber,  Diehl-Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Clawson,  all  do  well  in  most 
parts  of  Pa.  We  would  advise  a  trial  of 
Golden  Cross. 

E.  C.  A.,  Aberdeen ,  Dalc.r- Can  asparagus 
roots  be  divided  and  transplanted,  like 
rhubarb,  after  they  are  several  years  old, 
and  how  are  the  beds  kept  full  if  some  of  the 
original  plants  fail  to  grow? 

Ans.— Yes,  old  plants  may  be  divided 
though  not  so  readily  or  with  such  success  as 
in  the  case  of  rhubarb.  We  prefer  to  buy 
new  plants  to  fill  vacant  spaces.  Or  seed  may 
be  sown  in  a  few  drills  and  the  second  year 
the  plants  may  be  taken  from  them.  In  most 
districts  where  asparagus  is  grown,  many 
wild  plants  may  be  found  in  pastures  and 
hedges. 

W.  W.  De.  G.,  Kamms ,  Ohio.—l.  Which 
would  be  advisable— to  buy  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  or  to  haul  barnyard  manure  seven 
miles  over  a  plank  road,  after  paying  25  cents 
per  one-horse  load  for  it?  2.  I  have  a  pile  ot 
old  manure;  would  it  be  better  to  haul  it  out 
and  spread  it  or  plow  it  under  this  fall,  or  do 
so  next  spring? 

Ans.— 1.  This  would  make  the  manure  cost 
at  least  $2.00  per  ton,  unless  the  services  of 
the  man  and  horses  are  not  otherwise  needed. 
In  the  latter  case,  we  should  by  all  means  fa¬ 
vor  the  purchase  of  the  manure.  In  the  other 
case,  our  advice  would  still  be  to  purchase 
the  manure,  though  in  less  quantity.  The 
comparison  between  manure  and  fertilizer 
can  not  discriminately  be  made  by  any  one  so 
well  as  the  owner  of  the  land.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  try  the  experiment  of  using  both 
kinds  on  separate  plots.  2.  We  should  prefer 
to  plow  old  manure  under  in  the  spring  and 
also  to  plow  in  the  spring  rather  than  in  the 
fall  as  a  general  rule. 


DISCUSSION. 


THE  NEXT  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

W.  L.  H.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T.— An  editorial 
in  a  recent  RuRALj.stfo^Y  recommended 


Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward,  of  Niagara  County,  N. 
Y.,  for  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  President  Harrison.  The  article 
pleased  me  on  two  accounts  :  first,  because  in 
my  opinion,  the  agricultural  papers  of  the 
country,  as  the  chief  mouth-pieces  of  the 
farmers,  should  be  outspoken  in  their  choice 
of  a  suitable  head  for  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and,  second,  because  in  my  belief, 
the  selection  made  by  the  Rural  was  an  ad¬ 
mirable  one.  That  a  thoroughly  capable  man 
should  represent  the  eight  million  farmers  of 
the  country  in  the  Government,  nobody  will 
deny.  As  regards  all  other  heads  of  Depart¬ 
ments,  every  interest  likely  to  be  affected  by 
the  action  of  any  of  them,  is  prompt  to  sug¬ 
gest  some  suitable  candidate  or  to  support  or 
oppose  those  already  mentioned  for  a  vacancy. 
The  qualifications  of  each  candidate  are 
thoroughly  canvassed,  and  although  occasion¬ 
ally  a  man  almost  unknown  to  the  public,  is 
sprung  upon  the  people,  these  surprises  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  seldom  turn  out  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the  long  run.  All  the  other  De¬ 
partments  are  more  or  less  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  “practical  politics,”  and  usually 
their  chiefs  having  been  for  years  engaged 
in  this  connection,  have  long  been  before  the 
public  to  whom  their  characters  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  are  pretty  well  knowD.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  its 
foundation  to  the  present  time  has  had 
comparatively  little  to  do  with  politics, 
and  the  less  it  has  meddled  with  political 
matters  the  greater  has  been  its  effi¬ 
ciency  and  the  stronger  the  satisfaction 
it  has  given  to  those  whom  it  represents.  Its 
head  should,  therefore,  not  be  what  is  usually 
known  as  a  “politician,”  though  he  may  be 
deeply  interested  in  politics  as  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  and 
especially  of  course,  of  its  greatest  industry, 
agriculture.  As  a  rule,  the  men  most  suita¬ 
ble  for  the  office  are  not  widely  known 
tbroughcut  the  country,  however  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  in  their  own  State  or 
section.  In  view  of  the  great  importance 
that  a  capable  man  should  be  appointed,  and 
of  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  most  capable 
are  not  widely  knowD,  isn’t  it  the  duty  of  the 
agricultural  press  to  call  special  attention  to 
any  man  very  well  qualified  for  the  position? 
Hitherto  the  farm  papers  have  had  very  little 
to  say  beforehand  about  the  appointment  of 
competent  persons  to  this  office.  It  has  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  as  if  the  editors  either  knew  none  or 
were  afraid  to  recommend  any  one,  lest  he 
should  turn  out  unfit,  or  lest  their  recommenda¬ 
tion  might  act  as  a  hindrance  to  criticism  of 
his  conduct  should  he  be  appointed.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  down  to  the 
present  time,  the  agricultural  press  of  the 
country  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  in 
the  way  of  recommendation  of  suitable  men 
for  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
though,  from  first  to  last,  every  Commissioner 
that  has  been  appointed  has  been  the  object 
of  sharp  adverse  criticism  from  that  source. 
It  was  therefore  with  no  little  satisfaction  I 
noticed  the  Rural’s  praiseworthy  departure 
from  such  a  pusillanimous  practice. 

As  to  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Woodward  for  the 
position,  all  who  know  him  have  but  one  opin¬ 
ion.  He  is  now  about  56  years  old,  of  fine 
personal  appearance,  good  address,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  large  and  ready  flow  of  language. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  practical  as  well  as  scien¬ 
tific  farmer  who  has  made  farming  pay.  His 
place  of  300  acres  is  one  of  the  model  farms  of 
the  Empire  State,  and  returns  a  large  bal¬ 
ance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  every 
year.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  views,  wide 
experience  and  fine  education.  He  is  the 
embodiment  of  energy  in  whatever  he  under¬ 
takes.  A  total  abstainer  from  all  kinds  of 
intoxicating  beverages,  as  well  as  from  tobac¬ 
co,  his  mind  is  always  clear.  While  earn¬ 
est  in  his  faith  in  the  Republican  party, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  ordinary  politician 
about  him.  His  interest  in  the  agricultural 
welfare  of  the  nation  is  sincere,  and  active- 
nay,  aggressive.  He  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  and  their 
agricultural  practices  and  needs.  Thoroughly 
independent  in  character,  with  abundant 
private  means,  he  is  the  last  man  to  truckle  to 
politicians  or  to  allow  himself  to  be  swayed 
from  the  plain  line  of  duty  by  any  party  con¬ 
siderations.  With  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  its  possibilities 
would  be  developed  as  they  have  never  hith¬ 
erto  been,  and  no  suspicion  of  scandal  or 
crookedness  would  sully  its  reputation  or  mar 
its  usefulness. 

■VENTILATION  AGAIN. 

P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J.— I  was 
much  pleased  with  Mr.  Hales’s  article  on  ven¬ 
tilation;  but  he  labors  under  the  impression 
that  when  a  poultry  house  has  no  ventilator 
it  is  not  ventilated  at  all.  I  find  that  leaving 
the  doors  and  windows  open  during  the  day, 
and  tightly  closing  the  house  at  night,  is  sutfl- 
pjept  if}  mind  that  {  refer  to  the  wim 


ter  season.  No  ventilator  has  ever  yet  been  I 
designed  that  will  prevent  draughts  of  air  I 
from  blowing  on  the  birds  if  the  wind  is  in 
certain  directions.  Something  also  depends  I 
upon  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  relative  hu-  I 
midity,  and  its  hight.  My  experience  with  I 
farmers  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Hales.  He  I 
says — “  I  go  into  many  farmers' houses  and 
try  to  convince  the  owners  of  the  importance 
of  ventilating ;  in  some  instances  it  is  the  first 
they  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing.”  It  is  an 
excellent  recommendation  for  the  farmers  in 
his  section  that  they  have  such  warm  houses, 
for  I  find  that  farmers  elsewhere  fail  to  stop 
the  cracks.  If  they  know  nothing  of  ventila¬ 
tion  the  fowls  do,  as  one  can  stand  inside  and 
look  through  the  cracks  of  the  walls.  Mr. 
Hales  says— “Ventilation  should  be  done  with 
judgment.”.  Just  so,  and  that  is  the  problem  to 
to  be  [solved.  I  know  that  where  we  have 
used  nearly  all  kinds  of  ventilators  (even  those 
similar  to  the  one  he  describes),  the  birds 
would  be  subjected  to  draught,and  the  temper¬ 
ature  would  fall  to  a  lower  point  than  if  the 
houses  were  closed.  Even  in  dwelling-houses 
the  stoves  do  not  ventilate  a  room,  as  the 
damper  must  be  closed  sometimes,  and  all 
stoves  cause  more  or  less  gas  to  escape  that 
does  not  go  up  the  chimney.  The  closing  of  a 
poultry  house  at  night  in  winter,  when  the 
weather  is  cold,  is  simply  to  keep  the  birds 
comfortable.  As  I  said,  I  never  heard  of  a 
hen  being  injured  by  being  kept  warm  at 
night,  but  I  can  point  to  hundreds  of  cases 
where  the  ventilators  caused  roup,  and  then 
an  attempt  was  made  to  cure  it  by  “  more 
ventilation”.  We  do  not  open  a  ventilator 
here  in  cold  weather,  (and  but  few  are  attached 
to  houses),  yet  we  keep  as  many  as  3,000 
chicks  until  they  weigh  two  pounds  each  in  a 
building  paper-lined,  and  10x150  feet.  Form¬ 
erly,  when  the  “fresh  air”  theory  was  tried, 
and  ventilators  were  used,  the  mortality  was 
great ;  but  now  the  main  object  is  to  know, 
not  how  to  ventilate,  but  how  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  for  despite  all  we  can  do  the  cold,  fresh 
air  will  steal  in. 

DEFENCE  OF  CARP. 

J.  T.  H.,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio.— I  have  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  Rural  of  late,  several  deroga¬ 
tory  paragraphs  concerning  carp.  The 
American  Food  Carp,  improperly  called  Ger¬ 
man  Carp,  was  brought  from  Germany  in 
1877,  and  has  been  successfully  raised  in 
American  waters  long  enough  to  entitle  it  to 
the  name  of  “American  Food  Carp.”  The 
tens  of  thousands  of  carp  in  this  country  are 
just  as  good  as  the  original  stock;  nay,  much 
better,  by  reason  of  selection.  But  to  call 
them  German  carp  is  a  misnomer,  and  an  in¬ 
justice  that  has  in  it  no  advantage  for  the  fish 
culturist.  Carp  are  very  much  better  than 
suckers  and  that  class  of  fish,  as  they  have 
fewer  bones  and  their  flesh  is  sweeter.  A 
three-pound  carp  properly  dressed  and  cooked, 
is  as  fine  eating  as  I  would  wish  for  in  the 
way  of  fish.  Many  persons  are  prejudiced 
against  carp  on  the  ground  that  they  have  a 
flavor  of  mud!  They  have  read  such  a 
charge  somewhere  and  think  it  is  true;  when, 
in  fact,  they  have  never  eaten  any  carp  at  all. 

I  have  known  person^  thus  prejudiced,  who, 
after  eating  carp,  have  said  they  were  as  good 
fish  as  they  would  wish  to  eat.  There  are 
better  fish  than  carp,  such  as  bass  and  trout, 
that  have  a  finer  grain  and  firmer  texture  of 
flesh,  but  the  average  farmer  seldom  gets 
them;  therefore  he  has  to  be  content  with 
what  he  can  have.  And  a  goodly  number  of 
farmers  can  have  carp  at  a  moderate  outlay 
of  money  besides  their  own  labor  in  con¬ 
structing  ponds. 

Reasons  why  it  will  pay  farmers  to  raise 
carp:  1,  Because  carp  will  adapt  itself  to 
any  kind  of  water;  2,  because  no  other  fish 
has  been  found  to  equal  it  in  growth,  where 
every  thing  is  favorable;  3,  because  it  is  very 
prolific;  4,  because  it  supplies  the  farmer’s 
table  with  fresh  fish  at  a  less  cost  per  pound 
than  poultry,  pork,  or  beef ;  5,  because  he  can 
have  fresh  fish  six  months  out  of  the  12  if  he 
wishes;  6,  because  carp  are  less  trouble  to 
take  care  of  through  the  winter  than  any 
other  kind  of  live  stock;  7,  because  carp  cul¬ 
ture  combines  pleasure  with  profit  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  cost  of  money  and  labor;  8,  because 
carp  are  a  better  fish  than  most  kinds  that  the 
farmer  can  buy  in  the  market ;  9,  because  of 
their  great  vitality ;  10,  because  they  bite 
well  at  a  baited  hook  and  are  game  fish  be¬ 
sides. 

HIGH  PRAISE  FOR  JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT. 

H.  T.,  Westfield,  N.  Y. — On  page  748  a 
subscriber  proposes  that  those  that  have 
grown  Japanese  buckwheat  should  give  the 
results.  The  last  week  in  June  I  received  one 
bushel  of  seed  from  Peter  Henderson,  and 
sowed  it  broadcast  on  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
very  poor  soil;  in  fact,  it  was  thought  too  poor 
for  anything  else.  I  used  as  a  fertiliser  150 
pounds  of  dissolved  bone  and  potash  and  50 
pounds  of  land  plaster  per  acre.  Owing  to  the 
grains  of  the  Japanese  buckwheat  being  sq 


much  larger  than  the  grains  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  it  at  first  looked  as  though  I  had  not 
sown  it  thick  enough  to  get  a  full  crop;  but  in 
a  few  weeks  it  grew  so  rapidly  as  to  complete¬ 
ly  cover  the  ground,  and  I  harvested  just  60 
bushels,  by  weight,  of  extra-large,  plump 
grain,  or  40  bushels  per  acre.  With  other 
kinds  I  have  never  succeeded  in  raising  above 
an  average  of  20  bushels  per  acre.  On  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  same  field  I  sowed  four  and 
a  half  acres  of  Silver  Hull  buckwheat,  using 
three  pecks  of  seed  per  acre.  Two  hundred 
pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre  were  sown 
and  harrowed  in  at  the  same  time,  and  I  har¬ 
vested  87  bushels,  or  a  trifle  over  19  bushels 
per  acre.  Tne  treatment  of  the  whole  field 
was  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  kind 
of  fertilizer  used,  the  cost  of  which  was  about 
the  same  in  both  cases.  My  experience  with 
the  straw  is  the  same  as  that  of  J.  W.  New¬ 
ton,  (page  644).  Cattle  and  cows  eat  it  and 
seem  to  like  it;*  but  I  would  like  to  know 
•whether  there  is  any  real  nutriment  in  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  of  any  kind,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  the  better  way  to  use  it  for  bedding 
and  turn  it  into  manure  in  that  way? 

SALT  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR  SCAB  IN 
POTATOES. 

D.  B.  H.,  Delevan,  Wis.— W.  G.  S.,  of 
Harmony,  N.  J.,  gives  his  experience  with 
scabby  potatoes.  In  the  West,  potato  growers 
are  “tarred  with  the  same  brush.  ”  So  far  my 
crop  has  escaped,  and  whether  it  is  due  to  my 
mode  of  treatment,  or  to  my  luck  I  am  unable 
to  determine;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  while  my 
potatoes  are  comparatively  free  from  scab, 
my  neighbors’  crops  are  badly  injured.  My 
treatment  is,  to  dissolve  a  tablespoonful  of 
salt  in  two  pallons  of  water,  and  immediately 
after  planting,  to  spray  the  hills  with  the 
brine.  The  same  experiment  with  the  salt 
strewn  upon  the  hill,  while  seeming  to  be  of 
service,  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  when  salt 
was  applied  in  the  form  of  brine.  I  also 
found  that  the  same  amount  could  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  sprinkling  Paris-green.  Simply 
add  the  salt  to  the  poison  solution.  Still  for 
a  sure  crop  of  clean  potatoes  I  prefer  the  first 
method.  Heavily  manured  land  is  likely  to 
produce  scabby  potatoes.  In  any  soil  that  I 
have  tried,  if  green  manure  in  any  way 
comes  in  contact  with  the  young  tubers  they 
will  be  likely  to  turn  out  scabby.  In  a  trial  I 
planted  20  hills  in  which  green  manure  was 
used  in  the  hill.  The  first  10  hills  were 
sprayed  with  brine,  and  the  remaining  10 
were  left  unsalted.  When  harvested  those 
treated  with  the  salt  were  nearly  free  from 
scab,  while  the  others  were  utterly  worthless. 

I  wish  W.  G.  S.  would  treat  a  small  plot 
with  salt,  and  report  his  success  in  the 
Rural.  My  opinion  is  that  he  will  be 
pleased  with  the  result. 

AN  ORCHARD  FROM  APPLE  SEED. 

H.  M.  E.,  Marietta,  Pa.— The  plan  of  S. 
B.  H.  described  in  the  Rural  of  Dec.  1,  to 
start  an  orchard  from  seed  by  planting  an 
apple  where  the  tree  is  to  grow,  and  grafting  the 
best  sprout,  should  prove  a  success;  but  that 
such  trees  will  be  better  or  longer- lived  than 
when  transplanted  at  the  proper  age  and  size  is 
doubtful.  Trees  transplanted  young  with 
proper  management  need  receive  no  serious 
check.  One  experiment  as  proposed  by  our 
friend  would  not  be  proof  positive  of  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  plan,  since  the  sprout  to  be 
grafted  would  be  the  survival  of  the  strongest, 
against  which  one  of  equal  quality  should  be 
tested  to  make  the  experiment  at  all  reliable. 
In  our  opinion  the  superiority  of  seedling  over 
grafted  or  budded  trees  is  yet  a  mooted  ques¬ 
tion. 

BUCKWHEAT  AGAIN. 

J.  H.  L.,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y., — I  am  very 
glad  to  see  the  discussions  on  buckwheat, 
and  E.  S.  A’s  belief  that  he  can  raise 
70  bushels  per  acre.  I  hope  that  he  will  try, 
and  not  forget  to  let  us  all  know  just 
how  much  he  does  raise  per  acre,  even  if  it 
should  not  be  one  half  of  what  he  expects. 
From  12  pounds  of  Japanese  buckwheat  I 
harvested  13  bushels,  and  it  is  very  nice.  I 
will  sow  5X  acres  next  year,  and  try  to  raise 
more  per  acre  than  E.  S.  A.  Will  some  one 
tell  us  if  Japanese  buckwheat  will  make  as 
good  flour  as  the  common  buckwheat? 

C.  C.  W.,  Grand  Bay,  Ala.— The  Rural 
asks  on  page  750,  “Can  anybody  tell  us  of  a 
better  winter  green  food  for  hens  than  cab¬ 
bage  ?”  That  depends  upon  the  location. 
Wherever  cabbages  will  grow  in  the  field  all 
winter  I  think  kale  is  the  better  green  food 
because,  first,  it  can  be  sown  where  it  is  to 
grow,  in  dnll6  like  turnips,  and  so  labor  is 
saved ;  second,  a  far  larger  quantity  of  greens 
can  be  grown  on  the  same  area;  third,  it  will 
stand  a  freeze  that  would  kill  cabbage ;  fourth, 
one  cun  commence  using  it  as  soon  as  it  gets 
large  enough  to  cut.  and  it  will  gppw  again  at 
once,  or  one  can  let  the  poultry  gather  it  for 
themselves  by  setting  out  several  plots  aud 
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turning  the  poultry  on'1  to  one  at  a  time, 
leaving  the  others  to  grow  meantime. 

C.  A.  U.,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.— I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  very  heartily  indorsing  the 
Rural’s  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  next 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  I  belive  all 
who  have  personally  met  Mr.  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  have  been  very  favorably  impressed 
by  his  earnestness  and  candor,  his  vigorous 
and  lucid  expression  of  opinions  which  are 
based  on  practical  experience.  Those  who 
have  not  had  that  pleasure,  need  only  read  his 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  farm, 
to  be  convinced  that  he  is,  most  certainly,  the 
proper  man  for  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture. 

“Uber,”  Falls  Church,  Va.— My  ex¬ 
perience  with  crude  petroleum  (light)  differs 
from  that  given  in  answer  to  A.  S.,  in 
page  764  of  the  Rural.  About  eight  years 
ago,  or  more,  whitewash  was  scraped  from  a 
building  of  mine  and  a  coat  of  light  pe¬ 
troleum  applied — as  much  as  the  wood  would 
absorb — and  in  less  than  a  week,  a  coat  of 
paint  (Averill’s)  was  applied.  Since  then  one 
or  two  more  coats  have  been  but  on  and  there 
has  been  no  sign  of  peeling.  I  agree  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  paint,  if  shingles  are 
soaked  (dipped)  in  petroleum. 

F.  H.  B.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.— i  have  never 
had  such  perfect  potatoes  in  my  gardening 
experience  as  this  year  when  I  adopted  the 
Rural  trench  system.  Can  the  Rural  give 
any  definite  information  and  experience  of 
its  trial  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  ? 
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THE  TROPICAL  FRUIT  TRADE. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  refers  to  the 
vast  strides  made  by  that  city  during  recent 
years  in  building  up  a  profitable  business  in 
fruit.  The  fruit  is  brought  from  Central 
America  and  islands  to  the  south  by  a  large 
fleet  of  both  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  and  is 
distributed  from  New  Orleans  to  all  parts  of 
the  South  and  West.  The  railroads  have 
worked  in  harmony  with  the  importers  in 
building  up  this  trade,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  an  entire  train-load  of  bananas  leave 
New  Orleans  at  one  time.  Savannah,  Mobile 
and  Pensacola  are  all  reaching  out  to  gain  a 
share  of  this  profitable  business,  and  hope  to 
offset  their  present  lack  of  handling  facilities 
by  cheap  port  charges  and  lower  cost  of  labor. 
Savannah  is  about  to  place  a  steamship  in  the 
Bluefields  trade,  and  it  is  intended  if  the  en¬ 
terprise  proves  as  successful  as  is  hoped  to  add 
other  vessels. 


Greasing  sheep  for  winter  protection. 
—The  English  and  Scotch  practice  of  smear¬ 
ing  sheep  in  a  preparation  for  the  storms  of 
winter,  says  the  Times,  has  some  value  which 
presents  it  for  favorable  consideration  or 
adoption  by  American  shepherds.  The  wool 
is  thoroughly  saturated  with  cheap  grease; 
usually  the  ancient  and  odoriferous  butter 
which  is  rejected  by  the  inspectors,  and  is 
stirred  by  them  with  a  tarry  stick  so  as  to 
prevent  its  fraudulent  sale  for  ordinary  con¬ 
sumption,  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  effect 
is  to  cause  the  fleece  to  shed  rain  as  do  duck’s 
feathers,  which  owe  this  property  to  their  oili¬ 
ness.  The  sheep  is  thus  spared  the  injurious 
effect  of  a  soaking  with  ice-cold  water,  which 
chills  the  loins  and  injuriously,  affects  the 
nervous  system,  which  is  connected  with  the 
spine.  The  cost  is  trifling  and  is  more  than 
repaid  by  the  better  quality  of  the  wool,  and 
there  is  abundance  of  the  greasy  material  pro¬ 
duced — sad  to  say — by  the  many  neglectful 
dairymen  who  make  butter  that  is  fit  only  for 
this  purpose. 


Military  Instruction  in  Agricultural 
Colleges. — A  dispatch  from  Washington 
last  Monday,  says,  gratifying  results  attend¬ 
ing  the  detail  of  military  officers  as  instruct¬ 
ors  at  agricultural  colleges  are  continually 
being  reported  to  the  War  Department. 
When  the  system  was  inaugurated  some  years 
ago  the  details  were  not  solicited  by  the  col¬ 
leges,  and  the  assignments  were  generally 
avoided  whenever  possible  by  army  officers. 
As  it  appears  from  reports  to  the  Department, 
this  condition  of  affairs  has  completely 
changed  and  the  places  are  far  too  few  in 
number  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  both  the 
faculties  and  the  officers.  The  college  author¬ 
ities  have  begun  to  value  the  course  of  mili¬ 
tary  instruction,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
favorable  results  in  rendering  the  boys  tract- 
filije  rt uc}  apiop.able  ty  tljsoipljne,  jtffit;  also  for 


the  reason  that  it  attracts  patronage  from 
parents  who  have  experienced  difficulty  in 
educating  elsewhere  high-spirited  boys.  The 
details  are  sought  by  officers  because  their 
residence  in  academy  towns  brings  them  in 
contact  with  highly-educated  men.  Their 
own  children  are  also  afforded  the  best  schol¬ 
astic  advantages,  living  expenses  are  less  than 
at  frontier  posts  or  in  large  cities,  and — an 
important  consideration  with  junior  officers — 
they  are  often  enabled  to  increase  their  com¬ 
pensation  by  undertaking  special  courses  of 
instruction,  such  as  mathematics,  drawing, 
etc.  Congress  at  the  last  session  increased  by 
ten  the  number  of  army  officers  that  might 
be  assigned  to  such  duties,  and  the  demand 
has  been  filled  (although  it  has  drawn  heavily 
upon  the  resources  of  the  Department)  be¬ 
cause  the  Secretary  believes  that  the  military 
training  afforded  by  the  colleges  will  result 
in  the  creation  of  material  that  may  be  of 
great  value  in  officering  the  militia  forces  of 
the  country.  The  Navy  Department  has  also 
been  authorized  to  assign  ten  naval  officers  to 
duty  as  instructors  in  agricultural  colleges, 
but  no  such  details  have  yet  been  made. 


Agricultural  department  aids.— The 
new  bureau  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
authorized  to  be  established  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  and  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
Correspondence  with  agricultural  stations, 
has  been  assigned  quarters  in  the  east  end  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  building,  and 
has  begun  work  under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  O.  Atwater.  It  is  the  intention, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Record,  as  condensed 
by  Bradstreet’s  to  supply  the  agricultural 
experimental  stations  with  all  obtainable  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  investigations  they 
may  be  making.  Bulletins  will  be  published 
setting  out  the  results  of  agricultural  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  country  and  abroad,  which  will 
be  distributed  among  the  stations.  A  special 
library  will  be  assembled  which  may  be 
drawn  upon  by  stations  not  able  to  meet  the 
expense  of  maintaining  their  own  libraries. 
A  feature  of  the  work  will  be  to  engage  the 
ablest  specialists  in  this  country  and  Europe  to 
compile  articles  on  subjects  about  which  in¬ 
formation  may  be  required.  As  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  persons  conducting  the  stations 
are  not  able  to  read  publications  in  foreign 
languages  relating  to  agricultural  matters 
the  bureau  will  also  undertake  to  have  trans¬ 
lations  made  of  such  papers,  and  these  will  be 
republished  for  general  distribution  whenever 
the  importance  of  the  subject  seems  to  war¬ 
rant  the  expense.  Stiff  another  function  will 
be  to  supply  Congress  with  information  that 
maybe  found  necessary  to  aid  it  in  legislating 
upon  agricultural  matters. 


SAMPLES 


We  hear  only  good  accounts  of  the  so-called 
J apanese  Buckwheat — an  item  to  be  borne  in 
mind  until  next  summer . 

The  Emerald  Green  Muskmelon  is  having  a 
boom.  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  to  do  it  justice 
several  years  ago . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  much  gratified  that  so 
many  of  its  subscribers  show  so  emphatic  an 
interest  in  the  Women’s  National  Potato  Con¬ 
test . 

Prune  the  grape-vines  and  the  currant 
bushes.  Cut  out  the  old  canes  of  blackberries 
and  raspberries.  Mulch  a  plot  of  wheat. 
Fill  in  the  low  places  of  fields.  Repair  the 
fences.  Dig  ditches.  Do  your  plantiug  before 
severe  weather.  Lay  down  the  grape-vines. 
Manure  the  flower-beds  and  spade  the  manure 
under.  It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  hyacinths 
and  tulips . . . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  finds  in  curreut  farm  litera¬ 
ture  many  good  reports  regarding  the  Puritan 
potato . 

It  is  hard  to  refrain  at  this  season  of  holi¬ 
day  presents  and  festivities,  from  reminding 
our  friends  that  if  each  present  subscriber 
would  send  us  an  additional  subscriber,  the 
Rural’s  list  and  influence  would  be  doubled. 
That  would  please  us  greatly . 

T.  V.  Munson,  of  Dennison,  Texas,  writes: 
“  Many  thanks  for  your  Potato  Text  Circular. 
The  demonstration  is  of  immense  value  to  the 
world  at  large  as  well  as  to  the  U.S.,  especial¬ 
ly  to  nations  of  dense  population.  By  such 
intensive  cultivation,  our  country  could  feed 
a  billion  people,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase,  the  U.  S.  will  have 
nearly  that  many  in  the  year  2,000,  only  1 11 
years  distant.” . . . 

John  Gould  does  not  approve  of  filling  a 
silo  with  whole  corn-fodder,  ears  and  all . 

The  head  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Land. 
reth  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  was  called  upon 
to  givo  evidence  to  a  Seqate  Committee.  His 
evidence  js  giye.n  from  the  printed  report 


“The  chairman — Do  you  sell  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  any  seed  at  all?  Mr.  Land- 
reth — No,  sir;  we  do  not.  The  chairman — 
They  do  not  apply  to  you  for  seed?  Mr.Land- 
reth — They  ask  us,  as  they  do  everybody  else, 
for  quotations,  but  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  give 
them  quotations.  We  quoted  them  turnip 
seed  at  14  cents  a  pound.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  of 
New- York,  quoted  them  turnip  seed  at  13 
cents  a  pound,  and  Henderson  &  Co.,  quoted 
them  turnip  seed  at  13  cents  a  pound.  The 
Commissioner  bought  other  seed  at  28  cents. 
This  turnip  seed  was  sold  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
by  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  to  a  seed  merchaut, 
who  furnished  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Sibley  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  it  was  nearly  dead,  and  that  for  this 
reason  he  sold  it  for  four  cents  per  pound. 
The  department  paid  28  for  it.  See  the  re¬ 
cords.  The  seed-distributing  section  of  the 
Department  is  a  sink  of  corruption.” . 

We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Com. 
Col  man . . 

For  tour  successive  years  Prof.  Sanborn 
earned  on  experiments  in  fattening  animals. 
He  found  that  the  ratio  of  fat  to  lean  is  cap¬ 
able  of  being  varied  by  food  40  to  60  per  cent, 
in  the  hog;  that  a  highly  nitrogenous  diet  in¬ 
variably  increases  the  weight  of  the  kidneys 
and  liver  by  50  per  cent,  more  or  less,  while  in 
a  test  with  calves  the  spleen  was  found  to  be 
much  increased  in  weight  by  a  very  carbona¬ 
ceous  diet.  This  influence  of  food  extended 
to  the  hide,  wbich  with  the  hair  is  a  nitrogen¬ 
ous  body,  and  he  found  that  an  albuminous 
diet  materially  increased  the  weight  of  the 
hide  and  hair.  The  ratio  of  minerals  in  the 
food  affected  the  strength  of  the  bones . 

Corn  meal  gives  a  yellow-colored  fat  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all.  The  finest  colored  meat  that 
Prof.  Sanborn  has  seen  was  hung  up  at  the 
fat  stock  show  at  Chicago,  and  was  fed  freely 
on  oats.  Not  enough  is  known  as  to  the 
superficial  or  color  influence  of  food  on  the 
fat  formed.  The  solidity  of  the  fat  is  likewise 
influenced  as  well  as  its  flavor.  Sudden  fat¬ 
tening  is  followed  by  laying  on  the  fat  in 
layers . 

The  free  use  of  corn  in  the  West  is  seen  in 
everything  that  is  fitted  for  the  market.  The 
German  hog  contains  but  little  over  40  per 
cent,  of  fat,  while  the  few  tested  in  the  West 
show  nearly  25  per  cent,  more . 

Years  ago  Prof.  Sanborn  was  able  to  so 
feed  a  shote  that  it  could  not  stand  on  its  legs, 
and  again  to  so  feed  as  to  place  it  on  its  legs 
once  more . 

The  vigor  and  health  of  a  hog  are  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  involved  in  the  strength  and  texture  of 
his  bones,  influencing  to  some  extent  his  exer¬ 
cise.  Corn  meal  containing  but  one-tenth  of 
the  lime  that  should  be  found  in  the  growth 
of  a  pig,  it  follows  that  where  pigs  have  not 
access  to  earth,  water  or  other  food  contain¬ 
ing  lime,  they  suffer  for  it— a  fault  easily 
remedied  by  the  use  of  sifted  ashes  or  bone 
meal,  say  one  to  two  pounds  to  100  lbs.  of 
corn . 

Henry  Stewart  says  that  Southern  hogs 
are  exceedingly  poor  and  unprofitaole. 
Twenty  pounds  of  corn  will  make  but  one 
pound  of  meat,  and  under  the  best  feeding  a 
year-old  pig  will  not  make  more  than  150 
pounds  of  meat.  Usually  a  pig  on  the  range 
takes  five  years  to  reach  this  weight . 

Clover  thrives  everywhere  in  the  South 
better  than  in  the  North,  and  remains  in 
the  ground  longer.  There  could  be  no  better 
preparation  for  the  cotton  crop  than  to  sow 
the  land  with  clover,  to  graze  this  off  with 
swine,  and  then  turn  under  the  surface  for  the 
cotton.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  lint  per 
acre,  which  is  ten  times  the  average  yield, 
have  been  produced  in  this  way . 

Farm  and  Home  says  that  if  there  is  any 
one  thing  that  experiment  stations  need  to  at¬ 
tend  to  more  than  another,  it  is  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  bulletins  such  as  common  people  can 
understand.  Be  simple,  plain,  direct.  The 
reports  of  the  Wisconsin  station  are  a  fortun¬ 
ate  example  of  the  sort  of  plain  English  that 
farmers  like.  If  a  professor  can’t  write  the 
result  of  his  labors  clearly,  let  him  explain  it 
to  some  man  who  will,  or  step  down  and  out. 
The  experiment  stations  are  for  the  people.  . . . 

Peter  Henderson,  in  Popular  Gardening, 
speaks  well-deserved  praise  of  the  beautiful 
varieties  of  cannas  that  have  been  produced  of 
late  years.  They  rival  gladioli  in  brilliancy 
of  color  while  they  bloom  during  a  longer 
period.  These  new  cannas  are  no  doubt  the 
forerunners  of  still  moro  decided  improve¬ 
ments.  Boulanger  was  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  the  past  summer.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  speckled  with  brown  dots  and  really 
quite  resemble  those  of  orchids . 

This  new  class  differs  from  the  old  cannas 
(which  are  mainly  used  in  summer,  for  the 
tropical  effects  produced  by  their  grand  foli¬ 
age),  in  growiug  only  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
hight,  blooming  continually  from  midsum¬ 
mer  until  October.  The  flower  spikes  are 
fi’E  to  1?  inches  in  lepgf^  nijffiM 


through  all  the  shades  of  crimson,  scarlet, 
carmine,  orange  and  yellow . 

“Mr.  Henderson  says  that  canna  seed 
should  not  be  started  in  this  latitude,  even  in 
the  greenhouse  or  hot-bed,  until  the  middle  of 
May.  At  that  season  (if  the  germ  is  perfect) 
they  will  vegetate,  and  grow  to  make  strong 
flowering  plants  in  60  days  from  time  of 
sowing . 

Collect  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  for 
winter  and  spring  use . 

Both  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Grangers  and  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  have  been  in  session  this 
week.  But,  says  the  N.  Y.  Sun  editorally, 
the  Grangers  at  Topeka  have  enjoyed  far 
more  pacific  sessions  than  the  Knights  at  In¬ 
dianapolis.  They  have  not  been  split  into 
hostile  factions;  have  not  wasted  their  time  in 
recrimination;  have  not  hurled  harsh  accusa¬ 
tions  against  each  other,  nor  have  they  ex¬ 
pelled  or  disgraced  auy  of  their  leaders.  They 
have,  on  the  contrary,  worked  harmoniously, 
striving  to  promote  certain  objects  that  they 
believed  to  be  in  their  interest.  The  Grangers’ 
Convention  has  been  a  credit  to  them . 

The  Chicago  papers  tell  of  an  operator  in 
wheat  who  prayed  fervently  tor  a  bull 
market,  and  the  price  at  onc6  rose  so  that  he 
pocketed  a  large  profit  If  piety  and  prayer 
were  always  promptly  rewarded  thus,  there 
would  soon  be  an  unparalleled  revival  of  re¬ 
ligion  on  the  Stock,  Produce,  and  Corn  Ex¬ 
changes  here . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- Cor.  N.  E.  Homestead:  “What farmers 

need  most  from  the  Legislature  is  the  repeal 
of  all  laws  made  for  the  benefit  of  lawyers, 
and  the  sporting  fraternity  generally  who 
roam  over  our  fields,  pulling  down  fences  and 
letting  cattle  into  crops.  Nor  are  they  very 
particular  if  they  bag  a  stray  chicken  or  two 
if  they  happen  to  stray  too  far  from  their 
roost.” 

- Puck  :  “  IN  NOVEMBER. 

The  naked  hills  lie  wanton  to  the  breeze; 

The  fields  are  nude,  the  groves  unfrocked; 

Bare  are  the  shivering  limbs  of  shameless  trees— 
What  wonder  that  the  corn  is  shocked?” 

- Idem. 

The  naked  tree  is  the  defunct  old  graud-dad. 

And  the  yellow  leaves  are  his  coins  of  gold: 

And  the  madcap  winds  are  the  wild  heirs  struggling 
Upon  those  shekels  to  get  a  hold.” 

- John  Gould,  in  the  Weekly  Press:  “I 

am  at  present  cutting  and  trying  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  winter  about  five  acres 
of  fodder  corn  that  was  left  over  from 
silo  filling,  and  it  took  but  two  days  to  learn 
that  when  wo  put  the  corn  into  the  silo  for  less 
than  80  cents  for  each  big  two-horse  load 
there  is  no  cheaper  way  to  dispose  of  it.  In 
the  first  place  I  find  that  it  cost  me  a  little 
less  than  $8  to  put  an  acre  of  corn  into  the  silo. 
Now  it  is  costing  me  about  $20  per  acre  to  cut 
and  shock  it.  Now  the  loss  commences  on  the 
feed  itself.  It  will  all  have  to  be  husked;  $3 
per  acre  more  for  my  ensilage  corn  is  good 
for  100  bushels  of  ears  (36  pounds)  to  the  acre. 
Then  the  fodder  must  be  drawn  and  cut;  the 
corn  ground  into  meal,  this  last  costing  about 
$4  and  then  I  will  be  all  winter  trying  to 
make  dry  feed  as  good  as  the  silage  that  was 
made  and  ‘  done  for  ’  at  the  one  operation. 
I  will  build  another  silo  next  year.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune:  “  I  dount  if  any  one  ever 

saw  a  hybrid  between  a  melon  and  a  pump¬ 
kin. - Let  milking-tubes  alone. - Leave 

leaves  on  the  woodlands. - Physicians  attri¬ 

bute  much  of  the  sickness  of  farmers  to  im¬ 
pure  cellars. - Several  cases  of  consumption, 

occuring  in  a  large  institution,  were  traced  to 
the  milk  of  consumptive  cows,  and  pigs  fed 
with  their  milk  were  also  found  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  what  was  evidently  a  tubercular 
condition  of  the  lungs.  It  is  important  that 
we  find  means  for  determining  in  every  case 
the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  our  dairy  an¬ 
imals. - Earth  from  earth  closets  has  very 

little  manurial  value.” 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Imparts  Renewed  Strength 
and  vigor  where  there  lias  been  exhaustion. 

—Adv. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN  ’  S  CONDITION  POWDER  Is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  Is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
win  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mall  ft-ee.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
36  cts.  In  stamps,  ax-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail. 
1.30.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for 
«k  *  C*>, ,  P.  4?  Vox  8118,  Boston,  Haas, 
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TnE  R.  N.-Y.  has  another  very  heavy 
yield  of  corn  to  record. N  The  field  is 
about  five  acres;  and  the  variety  Chester 
Co.  Mammoth. 


'■'■There  are  1,534.000  milch  cows  in  New 
York.  The  dairymen  tell  me  that  seven- 
eighths  of  them  are  dry.  We  will  feed  them 
150  days  without  any  return  \  the  food  will 
not  cost  less  than  10  cents  a  day  and  10,000 
men  must  be  employed  in  the  care  of  the 
cows.  This  makes  the  cost  of  wintering  our 
dry  milch  cows  $20,000,000.  Dairymen,  can 
you  afford  to  pay  $200  apiece  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  acting  as  dry  nurses  to  your  dry 
cows?"— Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  page  819. 

- - •»  <■  »  - 

If  the  ladies  themselves  do  not  object, 
the  R.  N  -Y.  will  be  glad  to  receive 
photographs  of  those  who  may  meet  with 
the  best  success  in  the  Women’s  Potato 
Contest,  with  the  view  of  presenting 
their  portraits  in  these  pages. 


“  The  novelty  of  any  occupation  soon  wears 
away,  and  downright  pluck  has  to  come  to 
the  rescue.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  explain  why  farmers'  sons  flee  from  the 
farm.  It  is  a  natural  law.  We  all  desire 
change.  Little  children  play  at  one  game 
only  a  short  time ,  and  for  men  and  women 
to  do  only  one  kind  of  work  all  their  lives  is 
an  insufferable  grind.  How  tired  and  hope¬ 
less  little  boys  come  to  look  in  factories  and 
machine  shops.  It  is  pathetic  beyond  ex¬ 
pression."—  Oliver  Howard,  page  812. 
- - - 

For  the  past  few  years  the  Rural  has 
persistently  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  English  system  of  giving  dairy 
instruction  by  means  of  “dairy  contests” 
ought  to  be  introduced  here.  What  is  the 
matter  with  those  in  charge  of  American 
dairy  matters  that  they  don’t  try 
this?  Mr.  Woodward  witnessed  several 
of  these  contests  while  in  England  this 
year.  He  has  written  an  account  of  one 
of  them  which  we  shall  publish,  with 
illustrations,  in  a  few  weeks. 


The  R.  N.  -Y.  has  desired  for  years  to 
try  this  experiment.  Not  having  reached 
it  yet,  we  now  make  the  suggestion  to 
the  experiment  stations:  Sow  seeds  of 
asparagus.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  old 
enough  to  bloom,  separate  the  males  from 
the  females  and  make  separate  plots  of 
each.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  male 
plants  will  be  found  to  give  the  larger 
and  more  tender  asparagus — perhaps  the 
earlier  cutting.  Aside  from  seed  bear¬ 
ing,  the  male  plants  can  readily  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  flowers  which  are 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  females. 


We  do  not  propose  to  devote  much 
space  to  telling  our  readers  what  a  fine 
paper  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  during  the 
year  now  drawing  towards  its  close.  All 
intelligent,  attentive  readers  know  full 
well  whether  the  editors  have  done  their 
work  faithfully  or  not,  and  upon  their 
verdict  the  Rural’s  prosperity  or  adver¬ 
sity  for  1889  must  rest  We  earnestly 
hope  that  the  verdict  will  be  rendered  in 
our  favor,  and  that  our  friends  will  aid  us 
in  increasing  the  Rural’s  influence  by 
sending  us  another  subscription  with 
their  own  renewals.  Efforts  of  this  kind 
in  our  behalf  will  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  be  highly  appreciated. 


We  give  our  dairymen  something  to 
think  about  this  week.  How  many  times 
per  day  do  you  feed  your  cows?  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  two 
Feeds  a  day  are  ample.  There  is  appar¬ 
ently  little  evidence  to  show  that  there  is 
much  gain  either  way  except  that  it  is 
less  work  to  feed  the  same  amount  of 
food  in  two  portions.  If  a  cow  has  been 
used  to  three  meals  all  her  life,  it  would 
doubtless  be  poor  policy  to  try  and  train 
her  so  that  she  would  be  contented  with 
only  two.  We  do  not  understand  that 
those  who  feed  but  twice  would  favor 
such  a  change.  They  propose  to  train 
their  cows  up  from  calf-hood  so  that  they 
will  be  satisfied  with  two  feeds. 


Prof.  Roberts  at  the  Herkimer  institute 
gave  some  figures  that  ought  to  startle 
dairymen.  Think  of  spending  $20,000,- 
000  in  wintering  dry  milch  cows  in  New 
York  State  1 


Mucn  is  being  said  about  the  best  corn 
for  ensilage  purposes.  Many  prefer  the 
tall-growing,  heavy-stalked  Southern 
dent.  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  never  under¬ 
stand  why.  The  leaves  are  worth  more 
than  the  stalks  and  there  are  dozens  of 
varieties  of  flint  corn  which  give  a  larger 
proportion  of  leaves  to  stalks,  besides  be¬ 
ing  much  earlier  to  mature.  The  Long¬ 
fellow  we  should  suppose  would  be  a 
splendid  kind  for  the  silo.  What  is  the 
objection  to  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  such, 
e.  g.,  as  Evergreen,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Egyptian,  etc.?  We  would  like  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject.  If  we  were  select¬ 
ing  corn  for  ensilage,  our  choice  would 
be  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint.  It 
bears  more  and  broader  leaves,  is  shorter- 
jointed  than  any  other  kind  known  to 
us.  The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  will 
often  fail  to  mature  before  frost,  if  grown 
north  of  this  latitude. 


Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  just 
received  from  a  farmer’s  wife  at  East 
Pepperell,  Mass. : 

“What  is  the  matter  with  wives  and 
daughters,  readers  of  the  Bural,  that  not 
one  word  is  heard  from  them  in  these  col- 
ums  except  from  the  regular  contributors 
to  the  Woman’s  Department?  Why  do 
not  women  on  a  farm  interest  them¬ 
selves  more  in  the  outside  work,  espec¬ 
ially  the  raising  of  vegetables  and  the 
care  of  poultry?  Every  woman  is  better 
in  health  and  spirits  for  a  little  exercise 
out-of-doors  every  day.” 

This  is  very  sensible.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  lady  has  entered  for  the 
Woman’s  Potato  Contest.  We  find  that 
the  Rural  numbers  among  its  readers 
hundreds  of  “women  farmers,”  as  they 
sign  themselves — women  who  conduct 
valuable  farms  successfully  and  well.  We 
have  often  thought  that  a  statement  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  their  becoming  farm¬ 
ers  and  a  history  of  their  experiences 
would  prove  very  interesting. 


TnE  Bagging  Trust  is  in  trouble  and 
receives  no  sympathy.  Controlling  the 
market  for  jute  bagging,  it  has  about 
doubled  the  legitimate  price  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  during  the  season,  at  an  expense  of 
over  $2,500,000  to  the  cotton-raising  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  South,  although  the  sales 
of  bagging  by  the  monopoly  have  been 
far  below  the  usual  fall  average,  as 
planters  have  used  up  a  great  amount  of 
old  bagging  and  various  substitutes  for 
jute  bagging,  buying  the  latter  only  when 
absolutely  compelled  to  do  so  in  order 
to  market  their  staple .  Worse  perhaps 
than  the  great  shrinkage  in  sales 
is  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
jute  bagging  factories  are  likely  to  start 
up  independently  after  New  Year’s. 
There  are,  in  all,  24  such  factories  in  the 
country  and  of  these  16  were  shut  down, 
having  been  leased  to  the  “combine”  and 
closed  to  lessen  the  production  and  thus 
advance  prices  The  leases  of  those  ex¬ 
pire  after  the  first  of  January,  and  all 
threaten  to  start  manufacturing  at  once, 
unless  again  leased  by  the  Trust.  The 
latter  has  a  great  amount  of  bagging  on 
hand  to  be  carried  over  until  another  sea¬ 
son,  and  it  is  very  likely  it  will  have  to  be 
disposed  of  at  low  prices  so  that  most  of 
the  unscrupulous  gains  of  this  season  will 

be  lost  next.  “Sic  semper  tyrannis ” - 

may  it  always  be  thus  with  monopolistic 
tyrants. 


“THE  EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS’ 
BOYS.  ” 


ON  page  814  Mr.  D.  G.  Porter  discusses 
a  topic  that  we  consider  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  We  ask  our  readers  to  consid¬ 
er  with  care  the  propositions  advanced 
by  Mr.  Porter.  A  great  many  young 
farmers  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot 
be  spared  from  the  farm  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  but  almost  all  of  them  could  arrange 
matters  so  that  they  could  attend  college 
during  the  winter  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 
Why  do  they  not  go?  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  are  open  through  the  winter — the 
long  vacation  occurring  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Some  of  them  offer  special  courses 
of  12  to  14  weeks  for  just  such  young 
farmers  as  Mr.  Porter  speaks  of.  The 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  is  closed 
during  the  winter.  The  students  study 
right  through  the  summer  and  follow 
every  stage  of  a  crop  from  planting  to 
harvest.  There  are  many  who  attribute 


the  success  of  the  Michigan  college  largely 
to  this  plan  of  leaving  the  long  vacation 
for  the  winter.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  students  teach  during  the  winter 
months  and  are  thus  enabled  to  earn 
money  enough  to  carry  them  through  the 
year.  They  make  a  business  of  studying 
— they  do  not  change  back  and  forth  as 
would  be  the  case  if  they  worked  on  the 
farm  for  three  months  in  summer. 
Those  who  favor  winter  terms  for  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  will  say  that  it  will  be 
far  better  for  the  student  to  do  three 
months  of  farm  work  than  three  months 
of  teaching  in  connection  with  his  course 
at  an  agricultural  college.  So  it  would 
appear,  and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Michigan  college  with  a  winter  vacation 
and  a  strict  system  of  manual  labor,  is 
crowded  with  students  while  dozens  of 
other  colleges  with  every  facility  for 
winter  instruction  are  practically  empty. 

We  have  frequently  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  our  agricultural  colleges  will 
not  be  of  much  value  until  farmers  take 
interest  in  them  and  fill  them  up  with 
students,  influence  and  encouragement. 
The  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Porter  is  an 
excellent  one.  We  venture  to  say  that 
nothing  would  please  Prof.  Roberts,  of 
Cornell,  more  than  to  have  100  bright 
young  farmers  enter  his  department  for  a 
winter’s  course.  Come,  young  men,  the 
colleges  want  you  and  are  ready  for  you  1 
Are  you  ready? 

- •♦4.  -*■  •.  - 

AMERICAN  EVICTIONS. 


AS  long  ago  as  1850 — four  years  after 
its  admission  as  a  State  into  the 
Union — the  General  Government  granted 
to  Iowa  a  large  tract  of  land,  in  alternate 
sections,  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Iowa  granted  these 
lands  to  the  Des  Moines  Navigation  and 
Railroad  Company  in  payment  for  im¬ 
proving  the  river  for  the  purpose  of 
navigation.  In  later  years  these  lands, 
which  were  nearly  unoccupied,  were 
taken  up  by  settlers,  many  of  whom  ob¬ 
tained  patents  from  the  United  States 
Government,  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  title  to 
them.  Later  settlers  either  bought  the 
“rights”  of  older  ones  or  exercised  the 
immemorial  frontier  right  of  squatter 
sovereignty,  hoping  that  they  would 
ultimately  obtain  titles  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  settlers  were 
foreigners — chiefly  Norwegians  or  Swedes 
— others  came  from  the  neighboring 
sections  and  from  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  other 
States.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  men  of 
ordinary  intelligence  and  industry.  They 
have  now  been  settled  there  from  one  to 
25  years.  The  river-land  company  has 
always  contested  their  right  to  the  lands, 
and  years  ago  the  settlers  combined  to 
defend  their  claims,  and  have  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  before  the  various 
courts.  A  short  time  ago,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the 
company  alone  has  title  to  the  lands,  and 
United  States  marshals  have  lately  been 
busy  driving  out  the  settlers. 

During  the  contest  the  latter  showed 
their  faith  in  the  final  outcome  by  build¬ 
ing  good  houses  and  barns,  fencing  their 
fields,  planting  hedges,  groves  and  wind¬ 
breaks,  setting  out  orchards  and  making 
other  sorts  of  farm  improvements.  From 
all  of  these  they  are  now  being  ruthlessly 
expelled  just  as  the  severity  of  winter  has 
set  in.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have 
bought  their  holdings,  paying  heavily  for 
the  improvements  they  themselves  have 
made  upon  them;  but  the  great  majority 
are  not  able  to  pay  the  prices  demanded, 
and  must,  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
lose  all  their  investments  in  non  movable 
property.  They  are  driven  out  of  their 
houses,  their  furniture  is  piled  up  on  the 
public  roads,  and  the  doors  and  windows 
are  barred  against  them.  The  sick,  the 
old,  and  the  children  are  bundled  out 
alike.  Official  carelessness  in  the  Land 
Office  in  Washington  is  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  suffering,  and,  in  so  far  as 
it  is,  the  settlers  should  be  fully  recom 
pensed,and  Iowa  should  see  to  it  that 
none  should  suffer  privations.  Governor 
Larrabee  shows  a  very  favorable  disposi¬ 
tion  towards  the  evicted  settlers,  and 
Senator  Allison  expresses  hearty  sympa¬ 
thy  with  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  sentiments  will  soon  develop  into 
material  advantages  for  the  sufferers. 


brevities. 


All  About  Hogs  Next  Week. 

The  best  kind  of  a  hired  man  is  the  one  that 
is  eager  to  manufacture  all  the  manure  he 
can. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook’s  experiments,  mentioned 
on  page  812,  may  prove  exceedingly  valuable 
to  bee-keepers. 


The  specimen  of  clover  silage  sent  us  by 
Prof.  Henry  made  splendid  food  for  stock. 
Why  not  more  clover  in  the  silo? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  begin  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  new  serial  story  on  page  826. 
This  story  will  run  about  two  months. 

Mr.  Howard,  on  page  812,  tells  how  he 
tried  to  interest  his  little  boy  in  gardening. 
How  would  this  plan  work  with  your  boy? 

Do  you  suppose  there  is  any  butter  made 
in  this  country  that  is  fit  only  for  rubbing 
into  the  wool  of  sheep  like  that  described  on 
page  817? 

A  surprising  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
“ventilation”  discussion.  Poultry  men  evi¬ 
dently  consider  this  subject  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance. 

A  writer  on  page  816  recommends  salt  as  an 
antidote  for  scab  on  potatoes.  Have  any  of 
our  other  readers  ever  tried  this  remedy?  If 
so,  let  us  have  what  they  thmk  of  it. 

The  hold  which  the  Women's  Potato  Con¬ 
test  is  taking  is  beyond  our  expectation.  En¬ 
couraging  letters  of  approval  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  every  day  from  friends  far  and  near. 

Our  readers  will  notice  that  the  department 
headed  “Discussion”  is  becoming  more  and 
more  interesting.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
our  friends  are  taking  so  much  interest  in  this 
friendly  criticism. 

Our  experienced  contributor  Bucephalus 
Brown  supports  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  statement  that 
the  Doolittle  is  as  early  as  the  Souhegan  and  a 
more  abundant  bearer.  Except  in  size,  we 
have  not  improved  much  on  blackcaps. 

One  of  the  “Cousins”  tells,  on  page  825,  of 
an  experiment  at  silk  worm  raising.  Where 
was  the  profit?  A  good  many  larger  and 
older  people  have  met  with  just  about  the 
same  experience.  Silk-worms  are  not  for 
Americans. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hales,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
sends  us  a  few  flowers  of  the  new  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  “Nympbroa.”  It  has  tho  form  and 
somewhat  the  fragrance  of  the  pond  lily. 
The  plants  are  of  dwarf,  bushy  habit,  very 
free-ttowermg,  and  the  individual  flowers  be¬ 
ing  borne  on  long  stems,  are  very  valuable  for 
cutting. 

The  farmer  whose  handling  of  “concen¬ 
trated  feed”  was  so  well  described  by  Prof. 
Armsby  on  page  795,  will  not  feel  very  thank¬ 
ful  this  year  over  his  bargain.  What  punish¬ 
ment  is  severe  enough  for  the  scamps  who 
work  such  games?  Surely  “a  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing  ”  A  farmer  should  have 
pretty  lair  knowledge  of  practical  chemistry 
before  he  goes  much  into  “concentrated 
feeds.” 

Surely  a  lively,  sociable,  instructive  time 
is  promised  to  Rural  readers  for  1889.  Our 
respect  for  the  gentler  sex — great  as  it  has 
ever  been — is  increased  by  their  cordial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  potato  contest  for  next  season,  m 
which  so  many  of  our  lady  friends  propose  to 
take  part.  It  will  do  you  good,  ladies;  it  will 
do  your  children  good,  too,  and,  possibly,  the 
head  of  the  nouse  may  learn  a  thing  or  so 
should  he  care  to  watch  its  progress  and  close. 

It  has  become  a  trite  maxim  of  political 
economy  that  the  relation  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  regulates  prices  of  farm  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts.  Is  it  true?  Take  wheat,  for  example. 
Within  a  week,  often  within  an  hour,  it  ad¬ 
vances  or  declines  five  cents  a  bushel.  There 
has  been  no  increase  or  decrease  in  the  supply 
or  in  the  legitimate  demand.  Speculation, 
therefore,  not  the  relation  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  fixes  prices  in  such  cases.  How  is  it 
with  the  various  products  controlled  by  the 
numerous  trust  monopolies? 

Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  is  in  an  excellent 
position  now  to  inaugurate,  on  American 
soil,  the  “working  dairy”  system  of  dairy  in¬ 
struction  which  he  describes  on  page  814. 
We  need  such  things  here.  Tho  only  “work¬ 
ing  dairy”  shown  at  any  of  our  dairy  shows  is 
a  collection  of  large-sized  dairy  implements 
worked  by  steam  power.  Such  an  exhibit  is 
always  interesting,  but  it  is  not  half  so  in¬ 
structive  as  a  trial  like  that  described  by  Mr. 
Woodward  would  be.  We  suggest  that  some 
of  our  dairy  implement  manufacturers  would 
be  just  the  people  to  start  this  movement. 

A  veracious  Texas  subscriber  sends  us  a 
local  paper  which  gives  an  account  of  a  large 
sweet  potato  crop  raised  by  Captain  W.  J. 
Maltbie  of  Callahan  County,  in  that  State. 
From  one  row  400  yards  long  he  obtained  125 
bushels,  the  potatoes  weighing  between  10  and 
20  pounds  each !  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
1,500  bushels  per  acre.  This  potato  crop  is  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  State  in  which  it 
was  raised— by  far  the  largest  in  the  Union.  No, 
the  story  was  not  started  by  Eli  Perkins,  and 
the  gallant  Captain  is  not  a  mythological  per¬ 
son,  as  he  really  exhibited  the  largest  potatoes 
at  the  recent  State  Fair,  at  Dallas,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  by  Governor  Ross 

Several  of  the  crops  put  in  this  fall  will  be 
recorded  in  the  Census  of  1890,  as  few  of  the 
crops  grown  in  that  year  will  he  early  enough 
to  find  place  in  that  compilation.  Just  as 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the  next 
Census,  the  last  has  been  completed.  It  was 
the  most  elaborate  work  of  the  kind  ever  ac¬ 
complished  in  any  country  in  the  world.  Pro¬ 
visions  for  taking  the  Tenth  Census  were  made 
by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1879, 
appropriating  $3,000,000  for  the  work.  The 
twenty- second  volume  of  the  report  has  just 
been  issued.  There  was  also  a  preliminary 
volume  giving  tables  of  population,  and  a 
compendium  of  two  quarto  volumes  of  1,772 
pages.  The  whole  report  makes  a  library  of  19,- 
304  pages,  and  the  cost,  exclusive  of  printing, 
engraving  and  binding,  was  $4,853  350.  The 
latter  work  cost  $1,018,116,  making  the  entire 
cost  $5,891,466,  which  is  stated  to  be  a  smaller 
expense  than  was  ever  incurred  for  any  similar 
publication,  in  proportion  to  population.  It 
is  of  no  small  importance  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country  that  correct  statistics  of  agricul¬ 
tural  matters  should  be  givon  in  the  Eleventh 
Census,  and  it  is  advisable  therefore  to  take 
notes  for  it. 
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THE  RUM!. 


THE  HERKIMER  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


One  of  the  first  institutes ;  it  will  be  hard  for 
subsequent  ones  to  present  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  programme ;  buying  farrow  cows; 
a  double  profit ;  silo  converts ;  apple  and 
pear  culture ;  locating  an  orchard;  varie¬ 
ties,  tree  planting,  selecting  and  buying ; 
silage  a  help  to  the  winter  dairyman ;  the 
silo  no  longer  an  experiment;  how  to  build 
a  silo;  all  about  the  dairy  cow ;  the  evolution 
of  an  $80  cow",  N.  Y.  farmers  as  “  dry 
nurses ;  ”  the  model  bam. 


The  meeting  was  opened  on  Wednesday- 
morning  by  a  short  practical  talk  on  farming 
from  Sec.  Woodward,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  spoke  as  follows  of  his  own  operations. 

FARROW  COWS  IN  THE  DAIRY. 

“  I  have,  this  fall,  purchased  in  the  south¬ 
west  counties  of  the  State  54  farrow  cows  at  an 
average  of  2)4  cents  per  pound.  They  are  so 
poor  that  they  have  barely  flesh  enough  to  at¬ 
tach  skin  to  bone  and  yet  they  are  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  dairy  herds  of  that  section.  They 
have  been  placed  in  the  stables  where  they 
will  remain  until  next  spring,  when  I  intend 
that  they  shall  be  fat  enough  to  please  the 
the  most  fastidious  butcher.  The  butter  made 
from  their  milk  will  more  than  pay  me  for 
their  keep.  They  will  sell  for  more  than  they 
cost,  and  my  farm  will  be  improved  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  several  hundred  dollars  by  their 
manure.  I  am  a  recent  convert  to  the  silo. 
It  furnisbos  one  of  the  cheapest  foods  on  the 
farm.  An  acre  will  grow  12  tons  of  silage. 
4%  tons  with  one-half  ton  of  clover  hay 
will  provide  a  maintenance  ratiou  for  a  1,000- 
pound  cow  during  215  days.  I  want  to  urge 
the  farmers  to  think  and  investigate  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  surest  way  for 
them  to  add  to  their  profits.” 

Seth  Fenner,  of  Erie  Co.  then  spoke  on 

HOW  TO  GROW  FRUIT. 

“Nearly  34  years  ago,”  he  said,  “  I  moved 
from  our  good  old  county  of  Herkimer  to 
Erie.  There  I  found  a  somewhat  different 
system  of  farming  in  vogue,  though  dairying 
was  a  leading  industry;  truck  farming  and 
fruit  culture,  of  which  I  knew  little  or  noth¬ 
ing,  occupied  prominent  positions.  Being  a 
Yankee  1  set  about  learning  the  latter  and 
will  now  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  study.  I 
shall  confine  my  talk  to  the  apple— the  king 
of  fruits— and  a  few  remarks  on  the  pear.  At 
the  outset,  I  want  to  say  that  if  a  man  has  no 
love  for  fruit  culture  he  had  better  keep  out 
of  th6  business.  If  there  is  any  one  branch 
of  farming  that  needs  careful  thought  and 
brains,  it  is  successful  fruit-growing.  In  se¬ 
lecting  ground  for  an  orchard — I  speak  now 
of  Western  New  York— choose  an  undulating 
piece  of  land,  of  clay  loam  in  which  the  clay 
predominates.  Be  sure  that  it  is  well-drained, 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  and  fertile 
enough  to  produce  at  least  50  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre.  Plow  not  less  than  seven  inches 
deep  and  pulverize  the  top  as  for  an  onion  bed. 

The  one  great  mistake  of  American  or¬ 
chards  is  the  multiplicity  of  varieties.  My 
advice  is  to  select  a  few  standard  varieties, 
especially  for  market.  For  summer  selling  I 
prefer  the  Red  Astrachan  and  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg ;  for  fall  the  Gravenstein  and  some 
one  of  the  Pippins,  and  for  winter  the  Bald¬ 
win,  Greening,  Hubbardston’s  Nonsuch, 
Tompkins  County  King,  Russet  and  Cooper’s 
Market.  I  wage  no  warfare  against  the  tree- 
peddler,  but  1  must  advise  you  to  go  to  the 
nursery  and  select  your  own  trees,  and  the 
nearer  you  find  that  nursery  to  where  you 
want  to  set  the  trees  the  better.  Cut  off  all 
useless  and  mutilated  roots  and  trim  the  tops 
to  correspond  with  the  root.  Set  the  tree  as 
deeply  as  it  grew  in  the  nursery,  and  be  sure 
to  have  fine  dirt  packed  solidly  around  the 
roots.  Mulch  the  tree  with  any  available 
material,  as  manure,  straw  or  leaves.  I  pre¬ 
fer  spring  setting.  After  you  have  set  the 
trees,  keep  them  in  good  cultivation  at  least 
six  to  eight  years.  What  I  mean  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  to  keep  them  entirely  free  from  weeds 
or  grass.  In  the  meantime,  do  not  let  the 
soil  degenerate.  If  you  want  to  use  any 
sowed  crops  in  your  orchard,  use  peas  and 
buckwheat;  or  if  hoed  crops,  use  potatoes  and 
beans,  but  do  not  seed  down. 

The  next  thing  is  the  trimming  of  the  trees. 
You  know  it  is  said  “As  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree  is  inclined.”  If  you  commence  taking 
care  of  an  orchaid  when  it  is  young  you  can 
tiim  with  a  jack-knife  and  will  seldom  have 
to  use  a  saw.  W hen  you  can  select  your  own 
time,  choose  the  month  of  May  or  June  for 
pruning.  If  not,  prune  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  Never  permit  a  limb  to  grow  from  the 
trunk  less  than  five  feet  above  the  ground. 


This  will  allow  a  horse  to  pass  underneath  the 
tree  when  cultivating  the  crops. 

The  trees  should  begin  to  bear  in  eight  or 
nine  years.  The  less  you  can  handle  the  fruit 
the  better  it  will  keep.  The  only  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  piling  in  heaps  and  carting  to 
the  barn  is  that  if  an  apple  is  bruised  a  few 
days  will  disclose  the  bruise.  I  have  tried 
both  ways  and  I  say  to  you  from  my  experi¬ 
ence,  barrel  your  fruit  and  head  it  up  as  soon 
as  it  is  picked 

In  picking  the  fruit,  I  have  adopted  this 
mode :  A  large  vat  standing  upon  legs  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground  is  moved  to  a  con¬ 
venient  position  in  the  orchard.  Into  this  the 
pickers  deposit  the  fruit  as  fast  as  gathered 
and  the  barrelers,  standing  at  the  side,  sort 
out  and  barrel  the  choice  fruit.  We  do  not 
barrel  any  apples  that  are  less  than  two  and 
one-balf  inches  in  diameter.  The  second 
grades  are  sent  to  the  evaporator  and  the 
remainder  ground  for  cider.  Great  pains 
should  be  taken  in  barreling  the  fruit.  Press 
tight;  do  not  be  afraid  if  a  few  apples  are 
bruised  as  the  result.  They  should  not  move 
in  the  barrel  when  it  is  handeled.  Mark  the 
variety  on  the  head.  If  the  fruit-raiser  can 
obtain  a  dollar  a  barrel  net  for  his  fruit, 
it  is  better  to  sell  than  to  run  the  chances 
in  keeping. 

You  who  raise]  hardly  enough  apples  for 
your  home  consumption  can  hardly  realize 
the  immense  crops  of  apples  produced  in 
Western  New  York.  This  one  crop  was 
worth  to  Niagara  Co.  alone,  last  year,  over 
$1,000,000,  and  they  have  nearly  as  many  this 
year.  In  Erie  county  we  had  $750,000  worth 
and  the  small  county  of  Orleans  produced 
one-half  a  million  dollars’  worth. 

Pears  require  a  soil  similiar  to  that  requir¬ 
ed  by  apples.  The  varieties  that  I  cultivate 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  value  “re 
Bartlett,  Buffum,  Duchess  and  Anjou.  he 
fruit  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  the  stem 
will  part  on  raising  the  fruit  to  a  horizontal 
position.” 

On  being  asked  why  he  omitted  the  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  Mr.  Fenner  replied  that  the  skin 
was  too  tender  and  it  was  too  long  in  coming 
into  bearing. 

The  discussion  of  the  question 

“SILAGE  AS  A  DAIRY  FOOD” 

was  opened  by  Mr.  George  T.  Powell, 
fruit-grower  of  Columbia  Co.,  who  has  gone 
into  dairying  in  order  to  produce  more 
manure  for  his  fruit  trees. 

He  said  the  first  question  for  the  eastern 
dairy  farmer  to  solve  is  where  to  procure  a 
cheap,  succulent  food  for  his  stock.  This  pre¬ 
sents  no  difficulties  in  June  and  the  ease  with 
which  cows  can  be  kept  on  pastures  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  production  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  dairy  products  during  the  summer 
months.  But  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  fresh  made  butter  in  winter.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  silo  has  enabled  us  to  answer 
our  question  for  winter  as  well  as  summer 
and  allows  us  to  meet  this  new  demand  of  the 
people.  The  silo  is  no  longer  an  experiment; 
the  many  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  past  have  been  corrected  by  experience. 
We  have  learned  that  the  acid  product  from 
immature  crops  was  much  poorer  than  sweet 
mature  silage  and  with  the  assistance  of 
chemistry  we  have  incorporated  ensilage  corn 
into  our  best  balanced  rations.  With  silage 
and  warm  stables  the  Eastern  farmer  can 
produce  his  butter  as  cheaply  in  winter  as  in 
summer. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the  audience, 
Mr.  Powell  stated  that  his  ration  was  40 
pounds  silage,  six  pounds  cloverjliay,  three 
quarts  bran  and  three  quarts  wheat  middlings 
daily.  A  neighbor  who  did  not  feed  silage 
was  able  to  produce  as  good  results  from  his 
cows  only  by  doubling  the  grain  ration.  He 
so^s  State  corn,  a  single  kernel  every  six  or 
seven  inches  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 

Ques.  How  shall  a  cheap  effective  silo  be 
constructed* * 

Mr.  Powell:  In  my  judgment  a  wooden 
silo  is  better  than  one  of  concrete  or  stone; 
the  frost  will  find  its  way  through  a  concrete 
wall  if  it  is  three  feet  thick.  A  portion  of  the 
barn  bay  may  be  used  for  the  silo  or  you  may 
construct  it  alone  by  itself.  Get  the  greatest 
hight  possible.  The  studding  should  be  2x6 
inches;  board  on  the  outside  with  any  sound 
timber;  place  tar  paper  on  the  inside  of  the 
studding  and  line  with  matched  hemlock, 
running  up  and  down  and  leaving  an  air 
space  between  the  lining  and  the  paper.  The 
two  requisites  are  that  the  silo  shall  be  air¬ 
tight  and  that  the  moisture  shall  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  entering.  If  the  ground  is  perfectly 
dry  a  clay  floor  will  answer,  otherwise  make 
it  of  cement.  Such  a  silo  can  be  built  for  from 
one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  ton  of 
capacity. 

Ques.  Why  do  you  feed  so  much  grain 
with  the  silage? 

Sec.  Woodward :  Silage  is  not  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  food  ;  it  is  too  carbonaceous  and  re¬ 
quires  the  combination  with  it  of  some 


strongly  albuminous  food  to  make  a  proper 
and  economical  ration.  I  am  highly  in  favor 
of  the  feeding  of  silage  for  the  reason  that  it 
requires  us  to  purchase  these  rich  foods  and 
feed  them  upon  our  farms.  It  cannot  help 
adding  much  to  their  tertility.  Corn  meal 
should  never  be  fed  with  corn  silage.  I  sowed 
my  fodder  corn  for  silage  this  year,  drop¬ 
ping  it  one  kernel  one  foot  apart  in  rows  three 
feet  eight  inches  apart.  The  only  hand-work 
we  did  on  the  field  was  to  cut  out  thistles  and 
extra  hills  with  the  hoe.  The  corn  grew  12  to 
13  feet  high  and  produced  36  tons  per  acre. 
I  believe  nearly  every  one  grows  ensilage  corn 
too  thickly  and  I  shall  sow  mine  further  apart 
next  season. 

A  gentleman  in  the  audience  stated  that  he 
had  ensilaged  clover  with  the  best  of  results, 
and  that  he  was  now  feeding  corn  silage  two 
years  old  that  was  as  fresh  and  good  as  the 
new  silage. 

Prof.  Roberts,  of  Cornell  University,  gave 
an  address  on 

“  THE  DAIRY  COW— HOW  TO  BREED  AND  HOW 
TO  FEED  HER 

which  must  have  carried  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  by  its  thoroughly  practi¬ 
cal  tone.  A  few  of  the  points  made  during 
the  20  minutes  allotted  him  are  given  below. 
“Thereare  1,534,000  milch  cowsin  New  York 
The  dairymen  tell  me  that  seven-eights  of 
them  are  dry.  We  will  feed  them  150  days 
without  any  return ;  the  food  will  not  cost  less 
than  10  cents  a  day  and  10,000  men  must  be 
employed  in  the  care  of  the  cows.  This  makes 
the  cost  of  wintering  our  dry  milch  cows 
$20,000,000.  Dairymen,  can  you  afford  to 
pay  $200  apiece  for  the  privilege  of  acting  as 
dry  nurses  to  your  dry  cows?  There  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  this  audience  who  tells  me  that  his 
cows  are  milked  the  year  round.  A  New- 
England  paper  states  that  the  cows  of  that 
section  pay  the  farmer  only  $23.50  per  year; 
this  man’s  cows  average  him  $80.00.  It  re¬ 
quires  thought  and  much  perseverance  to 
bring  your  dairy  to  an  $80  standard,  but  who 
would  not  attempt  it?  Though  we  do  not  al¬ 
ways  gain  what  we  work  hardest  for,  we 
never  fail  to  acquire  by  our  persevorance  a 
force  of  character  that  will  enable  us  to  over¬ 
come  at  another  time  greater  obstacles  and  se¬ 
cure  a  more  prized  object. 

The  first'  thing  to  do  next  summer  is  to 
ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  milk  your  cows 
are  giving:  next  fall  you  will  fatten  one-third 
of  those  cows.  Then  buy  a  bull  from  a  family 
of  cows  that  are  bred  up  to  an  $80  standard; 
breed  him  to  your  $25  cows  and  the  average 
calf  will  make  a  $52  cow:  continue  this  weed¬ 
ing  and  breeding  and  you  will  soon  have  an 
$80  herd.  That  is  the  way  my  friend  secured 
his;  that  is  all  there  is  of  breeding.  Breed  to 
a  purpose.  Do  not  ask  me  which  of  the  well- 
known  breeds  of  cattle  you  shall  keep;  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you.  That  depends  on  your  environ¬ 
ments  and  is  a  matter  that  you  should  study 
out  for  yourself.  There  is  no  sense  in  putting 
a  good  cow  into  a  poor  stable,  so  the  next  thing 
to  do,  dairymen,  is  to  remodel  the  old  barn. 
This  barn  has  been  upon  stones  three  fpet 
from  the  ground  and  the  chill  wintry  air 
comes  up  tnrough  the  stable  floor  as  though  it 
were  a  ventilating  flue.  Bring  the  horse  barn, 
the  sheep  barn,  and  the  cattle  barn  together  on 
the  three  sides  of  a  square;  knock  out  the 
floors;  take  off  the  roofs  and  remove  the  sid¬ 
ing  from  the  inner  sides  of  the  barns.  Put 
one  roof  over  all  and  lay  the  stable  floor 
upon  the  ground.  Line  the  inside  of  the 
stable  with  the  old  siding  and  fill  the  space 
in  the  wall  with  straw.  Don’t  paint  the 
barn  till  you  pay  the  mortgage  that  is  on  the 
farm.  How  shall  we  teed  the  cows?  Well, 
how  would  you  feed  a  man?  Would  you  put 
indigestible  and  disgusting  food  before  him? 
Feed  cows  with  the  same  brains  you  use  in 
the  preparation  of  your  own  food.  Give 
them  something  that  is  appetizing  which  nine 
times  out  of  10  means  digestible  food. 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  a  food  you  should 
never  forget  its  value  as  a  fertilizer.  A  ton 
of  cotton-seed  meal  is  worth  $28  as  a  fertilizer 
to  spread  broadcast  on  your  fields.  I  have 
just  purchased  a  car-load  at  $22.50  per  ton;  if 
this  be  fed  to  milk  cows  they  will  take  out 
only  20  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizing  elements 
and  their  excrement  will  be  worth  all  the  food 
cost.  Can  you  afford  to  buy  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  neglect  to  purchase  such  a  cheap 
fertilizing  material  as  this  ? 

There  is  another  point  left  that  I  want  to 
emphasize.  The  milch  cow  must  have  an 
abundance  of  water,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
oblige  her  to  drink  it  from  the  ice-cold  brook. 
It  is  cheaper  to  warm  the  water  with  coal  in 
a  heater  than  with  hay  in  a  cow.  Heat  the 
water  to  a  temperature  of  60°  to  80°  and  give 
it  to  your  cows  in  the  barns. 

J.  K.  Brown ,  State  Dairy  Com. :  My  cows 
last  year  gave  in  gross  receipts  $93  apiece 
and  netted  us  $56.  We  find  that  butter  can 
bo  made]at  a  profit  if  sold  at  16  cents  a  pound . 


I  would  like  those  men  in  this  audience  that 
know  how  much  milk  their  cows  gave  last 
year  to  hold  up  their  hands.  (Prof.  Roberts 
alone  could  tell.)  Do  you  suppose  any  other 
business  could  be  carried  on  by  such  methods  ? 
Why,  the  sheriff  would  sell  the  proprietor  out 
in  less  than  a  month.  I  bought  a  Jersey  cow 
of  a  neighbor  who  wanted  to  send  his  milk  to 
a  cheese  factory,  and  though  her  milk  was 
very  rich  the  Jersey  did  not  yield  enough  to 
suit  him.  By  judicious  feeding  we  made  her 
give  7,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year.  You  see, 
the  trouble  was  with  my  neighbor,  not  the 
cow.  The  subject  of 

“sensible  rations  for  cattle  feeding” 
was  handled  very  nicely  by  Prof.  E.F.  Ladd, 
the  chemist  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Experiment 
Station.  He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  a  set 
of  diagrams  showing  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion,  digestibility  and  quality  of  various 
foods  and  rations.  Mr.  F.  O.  I  ves  urged  the 
farmers  to  breed  draft  horses  and  F.  D.  Curtis 
spoke  upon  “  Profit  in  Butter — how  to  in¬ 
crease  it.” 

The  last  session,  that  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  full- 
cream  cheese  manufacture  which  was  opened 
by  papers  from  G.  A.  Smith  and  M.  F.  Mor¬ 
gan,  both  in  the  employ  of  the  State  Dairy 
Commission. 

The  sentiment  of  the  institute  workers,  one 
and  all,  was  shown  to  be  opposed  to  skim 
cheese,  and  to  this  fraud  was  credited  the 
cause  of  the  starvation  prices  the  cheese  men 
are  receiving  for  their  product.  M.  F.  w. 


Womans  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

“A  beautiful  woman  is  a  jewel;  a  good 
woman  is  a  treasure.”  So  said  Saadi,  the 
Persian  poet,  some  600  years  ago,  and  though 
we  can’t  all  be  jewels,  every  woman  may  be  a 
treasure  in  the  poet’s  sense.  Peach-like  cheeks 
may  become  wrinkled,  brilliant  eyes  dim ; 
but  real  goodness  never  grows  old.  A  good 
heart  and  a  good  temper  will  keep  a  woman 
lovable  and  attractive,  if  not  beautiful,  to 
the  end  of  her  days. 

*  *  * 

Many  of  the  papers  have  recently  given  up 
much  space  to  the  discussion  of  the  rather 
useless  question  “Is  Marriage  a  Failure?” 
Many  of  the  opinions  aired  on  this  topic  are 
amusing — many  of  them  absurd.  But  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  nearly  every  case  where  the 
union  discussed  is  an  unhappy  one,  the  causes 
for  its  failure  are  very  simple.  In  the  major¬ 
ity  they  are  simply  selfishness  or  bad  temper, 
often  both.  And  there  are  few  unhappy  mar¬ 
riages  which  could  not  be  rendered  more 
bearable  if  both  husoand  and  wife  made  more 
effort  in  self-restraint.  “  Only  temper  ”  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  unhappy  lives. 

*  *  * 

This  is  the  season  when  coughs  and  colds 
prevail,  and  chapped  hands,  cold  feet,  or 
chilblains  torment  the  sons  of  men.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  clever  doctor  there  is  no  real  cure 
for  chilblains;  all  one  can  do  is  to  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  them.  They  are  usually  caused  in  the 
first  place  by  getting  the  feet  very  cold,  and 
then  toasting  them  at  the  fire.  One  preven¬ 
tive  highly  recommended  is  camphorated  lard, 
made  by  melting  together  slowly  one  ounce  of 
camphor  and  one  pound  of  lard.  Pour  it  into 
tin  cans  or  boxes — we  use  baking  powder  cans 
— and  let  it  get  cold.  As  soon  as  ever  frost  be¬ 
gins,  victims  of  chilblains  should  rub  their 
feet  well  with  this  every  night  before  retir¬ 
ing,  drawing  on  an  old  pair  of  stockings  to 
sleep  in.  The  treatment  should  be  begun  be¬ 
fore  there  is  any  sign  of  chilblains,  and 
though  it  may  not  entirely  prevent  them,  it 
will  certainly  mitigate  their  severity.  It  also 
gives  relief  in  bad  cases,  and  will  be  found  a 
very  useful  salve. 

*  *  N= 

Camphorated  lard  and  cold  cream,  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  recent  Rural,  are  two  essentials 
for  comfort  during  the  winter,  when  one  is 
exposed  to  cold  in  the  daily  work.  Another 
thing  one  should  keep  in  the  house  is  a  lini¬ 
ment  composed  of  turpentine  and  sweet  oil 
— one-third  of  spirits  of  turpentine  to  two- 
thirds  of  sweet  oil.  It  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  colds  on  the  chest,  applied  on  flannel  in 
the  form  of  a  plaster.  It  is  much  safer  than 
a  mustard  plaster;  the  irritant  qualities  of  the 
turpentine  are  softened  by  the  oil.  It  may 
be  left  on  for  days,  until  the  cold  is  relieved. 
If  sharp  pains  in  the  chest  or  side  suggest  the 
approach  of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  it  will  be 
advisable  to  apply  such  a  plaster  at  once;  it  is 
the  first  thing  our  doctor  orders  in  such  cases. 
This  liniment  will  relieve  many  aches  or 
rheumatic  pains,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  inexpensive. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


“  A  WOMAN’S  CROWN  OF  GLORY. 


“Did  it  never  strike  you”  said  a  friend  who 
sat  brushing  her  “  wicked  splendor  of  hair,” 
“what  a  very  dusty  and  unpleasant  sort  of  a 
coronet,  a  woman’s  crown  of  glory  is  apt  to 
be?  A  feather  duster  is  cleanly  in  com¬ 
parison  to  a  woman’s  hair  that  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  regulation  one  hundred  strokes  of 
the  brush  every  day.  ” 

“  I  have  often  intended  to  ask  you  the 
secret  of  your  glossy  locks,  ”  said  I,  “and  now 
suppose  you  tell  me  while  I  take  your  brush 
and  act  as  maid.” 

“There  is  no  secret,  or  if  there  is  it  all  lies  in 
the  use  of  the  brush.  I  know  lots  of  girls  who 
go  to  bed  without  undoing  their  hair  at  night. 
If  they  have  any  hair  at  all  at  30,  they  may 
be  thankful.  The  hair  should  be  released 
from  ^all  its  pins  at  night,  shaken  out,  and 
vigorously  brushed,  first  one  side  and  then 
the  other,  beginning  with  at  least  fifty  strokes 
and  increasing.  Do  the  same  thing  in  the 
morning  and  you  will  want  no  other  tonic. 
After  brushing  at  night,  braid  the  hair  in  a 
loose  braid.  I  am  never  so  fatigued  as  to 
omit  this  duty.  A  shampoo  once  a  month 
will  be  quite  in  order,  and  it  need  not  be  given 
oftener  if  you  are  careful  about  the  brushing, 
and  about  wearing  a  dust  cap  if  you  have  any 
household  duties  to  perform  in  the  way  of 
sweeping  and  dusting.  You  can  hardly  act 
as  your  own  barber,  and  if  it  is  not  conven¬ 
ient  to  secure  the  services  of  a  professional, 
get  some  friend,  relative  or  servant,  to  do  it 
for  you.  Beat  an  egg  thoroughly  and  rub  it 
well  into  the  roots,  using  a  small  nail-brush 
for  the  purpose,  and  parting  the  hair  strand 
by  strand  until  the  scalp  is  well  cleansed; 
then  rinse  plentifully  with  lukewarm  water. 
If  you  have  hair  that  is  naturally  moist,  use  a 
half  teaspoonful  each  of  borax  and  glycerine 
in  several  quarts  of  rinse  water;  if  it  is  dry 
by  nature,  use  the  glycerine  only.  Wring  as 
dry  as  possible;  mop  it  softly  with  a  towel 
until  the  moisture  is  nearly  expelled,  and  then 
brush  briskly  with  a  stiff  brush.  Of  course 
all  this  takes  time,”  said  my  friend  with  a 
dreamy  sigh,  “and  there  is  nothing  I  long  for 
so  much  as  a  maid  when  this  work  is  to  be 
performed.”  M.  B. 


THE  WORLD  OF  YV  OMEN. 


When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  world 
of  women  is  larger  than  that  of  men,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  be  heard  from  too- 
Every  day  the  field  of  labor  for  women  is 
broadening.  In  past  ages  when  women 
worked,  they  did  it  as  the  creatures  and 
servants  of  man.  Their  work  did  not  raise 
them.  Now  women  work,  not  as  slaves,  but 
for  their  own  betterment,  or  for  that  of  loved 
ones  depending  upon  them,  and,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  some  of  them  work  for  the  love 
of  it. 

Miss  Jennie  Wehle,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wehle,  a  wealthy  lawyer  and  real 
estate  owner,  who  has  a  luxurious  home  in 
Sixty-Sixth  Street,  New  York,  is  a  type¬ 
writer.  Much  to  the  dismay  of  her  family 
and  society  friends,  she  prefers  the  life  to  that 
of  being  a  butterfly  of  fashion.  She  studied 
stenography  and  type-writing  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  being  independent,  and 
after  a  year’s  practice  in  her  father’s  office, 
became  stenographer  of  the  Lincoln  Bank- 
Her  father  offered  her  a  position  in  his  office, 
believing  that  she  would  tir9  of  it  in  a  few 
months;  whereas  the  young  lady  became 
more  in  love  with  her  profession  than  ever 
and  left  the  law  office  for  the  bank,  because 
she  felt  that  as  she  could  have  the  money 
from  her  father  without  working  for  it,  she 
would  be  more  independent  in  another  office. 
This  is  all  very  praiseworthy  in  Miss  Wehle, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  society  girls 
will  not  follow  her  example  in  thus  robbing 
some  poorer  girl  of  much  needed  employment. 
There  is  a  higher  field  than  stenography  and 
type-writing  for  young  ladies  who  have  the 
advantage  of  wealth  and  the  ability  to 
educate  themselves  for  the  professions. 

A  notable  example  to  young  married 
women  was  that  of  the  wife  of  an  eminent 
New  York  business  man.  Although  courted 
and  petted  by  society  on  account  of 
her  position  and,  still  more,  for  her  brilliant 
mind,  instead  of  spending  her  time  in  a  frivo¬ 
lous  whirl  of  entertainments  and  gayety,  she 
became  interested  in  the  study  of  medicine, 
entered  the  New  Y  ork  Medical  College  and 
Hospital  for  Women,  and  took  the  regu¬ 
lar  three  years’  course,  studying  instead  of 
dancing  until  midnight.  The  wisdom  of  her 
course  was  shown  shortly  after  she  had 
finished  her  studies.  Reversals  in  business, 
which,  like  true  love,  seldom  runs  smooth, 
were  followed  by  the  failure  of  her  husband’s 
health,  and  this  courageous  woman  is  now 


and  prosperous  city  of  Colorado,  to  which  her 
husband  was  obliged  to  go  for  his  health. 

To  drop  to  the  practical  and  commonplace, 
I  learned  last  summer  of  an  enterprising  New 
Jersey  woman  wtio  ran  a  butcher  route.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  country  butcher,  and  when 
her  husband  died,  finding  herself  with  several 
children  dependent  upon  her  for  support,  she 
made  herself  master  of  the  business,  hired  a 
man  to  drive  the  wagon,  and  makes  more 
money  than  her  husband  ever  did.  s.  C. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


There  is  comfort,  says  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D., 
for  tired  feet  in  the  hope  of  the  rest  that  is 
waiting.  This  incessant  toil  is  not  to  go  on 
forever.  We  are  going  to  a  land  where  the 
longest  journey  will  produce  no  weariness, 
where  “  tired  feet  with  sandals  loose  may 
rest  ”  from  all  that  tires.  The  hope  of  heaven 
shining  in  glory  such  a  little  way  before, 
ought  to  give  us  courage  and  strength  to  en¬ 
dure  whatever  of  pain,  conflict  and  suffering, 
may  come  to  us  in  these  short  days . 

Dean  Stanley  said  that  it  is  very  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  know  when  we  may  fairly  call  any 
event  “Providential”  or  not.  But  no  one  can 
have  lived  to  the  middle  period  of  human  exist¬ 
ence,  without  seeming  to  see  in  his  own  life  how 
curiously  one  part  has  fitted  into  the  other,  which 
at  the  time  seemed  quite  unintelligible;  how 
opportunities  have  been  offered,  on  the  accep¬ 
tance  or  rejection  of  whicii  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  many  years  afterward  has  depended ; 
how  sins  which  we  thought  long  buried  have 
started  again  to  our  remembrance;  how  good 
actions  have  brought  with  them  a  train  of 
blessings,  of  which,  at  the  moment,  we  never 
dreamed . 

The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  every  one’s, 

Is— not  to  fancy  what  were  lair  in  life 
Provided  it  could  be— but,  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it  fair 
Up  to  our  means— a  very  different  thing. 

—Browning. 

A  little  bit  of  patience  often  makes  the  sunshine 
come, 

And  a  little  bit  of  love  makes  a  very  happy  home; 

A  little  bit  of  hope  makes  a  rainy  day  look  gay, 

And  a  little  bit  of  charity  makes  glad  a  weary  way. 

Our  true  knowledge,  says  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley,  is  to  know  our  own  ignorance.  Our  true 
strength  is  to  know  our  own  weakness.  Our 
true  dignity  is  to  confess  that  we  have  no  dig¬ 
nity,  and  are  nobody  and  nothing  in  our¬ 
selves,  and  to  cast  ourselves  down  before  the 
dignity  of  God,  under  the  shadow  of  whose 
wings  and  in  tne  smile  of  whose  countenance 
alone  is  any  created  being  safe.  Let  us  cling 
to  our  Father  in  heaven,  as  a  child  walking 
in  the  night  clings  to  his  father’s  hand . 

You  cannot  succeed  in  life  by  spasmodic 
jerks,  said  Mr.  Beecher.  You  cannot  win 
confidence,  nor  earn  friendship,  nor  gain  in¬ 
fluence,  nor  attain  skill,  nor  reach  position, 
by  violent  snatches . 

Events^  are  often  like  chestnut  burrs.  If 
you  give  them  a  little  frost,  the  burrs  will 
open  and  show  the  inside  to  be  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  outside . . 

The  Sunday  School  Times  says  that  char¬ 
coal  and  diamond  are  the  same  material — car¬ 
bon.  One  absorbs  the  light,  the  other  reflects 
it.  There  are  charcoal  aDd  diamond  Chris¬ 
tians.  Examine  their  creeds,  they  are  the 
same;  examine  their  religious  experience  be¬ 
fore  a  church  committee,  they  are  the  same. 
But  one  is  gloomy  and  the  other  glistens;  one 
is  dark,  the  other  is  luminous.  Arise,  shine! 
for  thy  light  is  come:  this  is  the  message  of 
the  prophet  to  Christian  men  as  to  Christian 
nations  . . . 
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HOLIDAY  TOKENS. 


As  the  holidays  draw  near,  feminine  minds 
are  taxed  for  ways  and  means  to  supply  the 
loved  ones  with  suitable  presents.  The  days  of 
costly  gifts,  denoting  quite  as  often  the  giver’s 
pride  of  money  or  forced  obligation  as  friend¬ 
ship  or  love,  are  happily  over.  The  question 
of  the  money  value  of  a  gift  should  never  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  there  are  many 
little  presents  of  trifling  value  in  themselves, 
which  are  highly  prized  because  of  the  love 
and  care  which  are  bound  up  in  them. 

A  fancy  footstool  is  a  very  pretty  as  well  as 
a  useful  present.  Plain  wooden  frames  are 
sold  for  30  cents.  The  legs  may  be  given  a 
coat  of  cherry  or  walnut  stain,  whichever 
is  preferred.  Bluff  the  top  and  cover  with 
any  shade  of  plush  wished^  Qlive  plush  with 
a  cherry  frame  is  very  hap4?9m0-  Finish  by 
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Screens  are  both  ornamental  and  useful. 
An  exceedingly  pretty  one  may  be  made  at 
small  expense, of  pale  green  sateen, embroider¬ 
ed  with  a  design  of  woodbine  leaves  and  ber¬ 
ries,  which  covers  nearly  the  whole  surface. 
Hang  it  like  a  banner  from  a  wooden  standard, 
similar  to  the  brass  ones  used  for  banners. 
Any  carpenter  will  make  one.  Paint  this 
standard  in  ivory  white,  with  lines  of  dull 
gold,  and  you  have  a  really  handsome  screen. 
A  more  elaborate  one  can  be  made  of  plush, 
with  a  brass  standard.  Peacock  blue  plush 
painted  with  a  design  of  trailing  arbutus  or 
peach  blossoms  would  be  very  elegant. 

A  pretty  gift  for  a  gentleman  is  a  tooth¬ 
pick  holder.  Odo  of  the  prettiest  is  of  olive 
plush  and  fine  gold  cord.  Cover  a  piece  of 
cardboard  six-inches  in  length  by  four  in 
width,  with  the  plush,  lining  it  with  gold- 
colored  satin  or  silesia.  In  one  corner  of  the 
plush  fasten  on  the  cord  to  resemble  a  spider’s 
web,  making  it  large  enough  to  reach  nearly 
across  the  plush.  On  the  upper  right  corner 
fasten  a  bow  of  ribbon  to  match  the  cord. 
In  the  lower  left  fasten  the  middle  of  a  piece 
of  ribbon  seven  inches  long.  Tie  the  two 
ends  firmly  around  a  bunch  of  quill  tooth¬ 
picks,  and  slip  three  or  four  under  the  w  eb. 
This  may  stand  on  aD  easel,  or  may  be  hung 
up  by  a  loop  of  ribbon  fastened  at  the  back. 

Many  pretty  articles  can  be  made  from 
ordinary  palm  leaf  fans.  They  should  first 
be  steamed  to  render  them  pliable.  Pretty 
photograph  frames  are  made  by  covering 
with  plush  and  cutting  a  space  in  the  center 
for  a  photograph  to  be  slipped  in.  Some  are 
covered  to  half  their  depth  with  velvet,  for 
holding  several  photographs;  others  have  the 
lower  half  stuffed  to  form  a  pincushion. 

For  a  pretty  wall  pocket,  bend  the  edges  of 
one  of  these  fans  together  and  lace  half-way 
up  with  narrow  ribbons. 

A  pretty  hair  receiver  is  made  by  putting 
a  pocket  of  satin  across  the  lower  half  of  a 
small  fan,  first  painting  on  it  some  pretty  de¬ 
sign,  and  line  with  white  paper.  On  the  upper 
half  paint  a  cluster  of  flowers.  Gild  the 
handle  and  tie  on  it  a  bow  of  ribbon  to  hang 
up  by. 

Pipe  racks  are  made  of  them  by  covering 
with  plush  and  forming  a  strip  of  plush  into 
loops  across  the  fan,  into  which  the  pipes  are 
slipped.  They  are  very  pretty  simply  paint¬ 
ed  with  sprays  or  clusters  of  flowers, and  hung 
on  the  wall. 

A  pretty  tobacco  pouch  is  made  of  crimson 
satin,  cut  in  points  at  top  and  bottom,  an 
initial  being  worked  on  one  side  with  fine  gold 
cord,  and  the  pouch  being  lined  with  oil-silk. 

Pretty  aprons  are  always  acceptable  gifts. 
A  very  pretty  one  called  the  “daisy  apron,’? 
is  made  of  dotted  Swiss  muslin.  Make  a 
three-inch  hem  and  at  the  left  side,  near  the 
hem  embroider  a  group  of  daisies,  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  dots  with  French  knots,  and  making 
the  petals  with  a  long  loop  stitch.  Yellow 
daisies  with  brown  centers  are  pretty,  or 
white  ones  with  pale  yellow  centers.  Use  the 
wash  floss  for  the  daisies.  Turn  down  the  top 
two  inches  and  make  two  shirrs  one-half  inch 
distant,  and  run  half-inch  yellow  satin  [ribbon 
through,  to  tie  around  the  waist.  The  dots 
should  be  as  large  as  a  cfent. 

A  handsome  pincushion  is  made  of  pale 
blue  surah  satin  embroidered  with  sprays  of 
white  jessamine  and  edged  with  silver  lace. 

A  dainty  little  cushion  to  hang  beside  the 
dressing-case  is  made  thus:  Cover  two  small 
circles  of  stiff  card-board  with  silk  or  satin, 
and  put  across  the  one  used  for  the  front,  a 
band  of  narrow  ribbon.  Overhaud  the  two 
pieces  neatly  together  and  on  the  front  em¬ 
broider  or  paint  a  spray  of  flowers.  Place  a 
full  bow  of  ribbon  at  the  top  of  the  cushion 
and  finish  with  a  long  loop  by  which  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  cushion.  Put  the  pins  in  around  the 
edge.  Pale  gold  silk  decorated  with  for-get- 
me-nots,  would  be  very  pretty  for  this 
cushion.  Margaret  percy. 


“TELL-TALES.” 


“ Tell  tale  tit ,  your  tongue  shall  be  slit. 

And  all  the  dogs  in  our  town  shall  have  a 
little  bit.'1'’ 


What  a  horrible  threat!  When  we  were 
youngsters  we  believed  that  this  fate  really 
overtook  “tell-tales,”  and  many  a  time  when 
we  had  been  guilty  of  tale-bearing,  we  would 
tremble  for  our  tongue’s  safety. 

If  this  vile  habit,  for  vile  it  is,  begins  to 
show  itself  in  little  children,  it  should  be 
steadily  battled  with ;  for  it  is  a  dangerous 
foe  to  one’s  happiness  in  after  life.  What 
more  contemptible  than  the  boy  or  girl,  man 
or  woman,  who  goes  from  one  to  another, 
gathering  and  pearing  tales,  repeating  slan¬ 
ders,  carrying  pews  I  To  §oiqe  it  is  almost  a 
second  nature;  they  have  allowed  the  habit 
to  grovy  ppqn  them  till  they  do  if  without  re¬ 
alizing  that  they  are  doing  it.  I  remember 
ouce  goipg  tq  my  mother  payipsr 


‘‘Mamma,  Eddie  said  a  bad  word — he  said 
‘liar.’” 

I  can  feel  even  yet  how  self-righteous  I  felt 
when  I  went,  saint-like,  to  report  my  broth¬ 
er’s  wickedness.  Mamma  was  sewing;  she 
laid  her  work  in  her  lap  and  looked  from  one 
to  the  other.  How  good  I  felt?  How  bad  he 
felt!  She  told  us  how  naughty  it  was  to  call 
each  other  hard  names;  she  said  he  could 
never  be  a  gentleman  if  he  did;  then,  turning 
to  me,  she  said  that  I  could  never  be  a  ladv 
if  I  told  tales.  As  it  was  not  tbe  first  time 
that  brother  had  said  bad  words,  she  thought 
he  needed  to  be  punished,  and  as  it  wasn’t  my 
first  offense  in  the  tale-bearing  line,  I  also 
needed  punishment.  Accordingly  I  had  the 
same  amount  meted  out  to  me,  as  was  given 
to  him.  Did  I  feel  self-righteous  now?  No 
indeed !  I  felt  like  what  I  was — a  sneak ! 

There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question. 
To  some  it  is  easy  not  to  tell  tales,  to  others  it 
is  not  an  easy  task  to  refrain  from  doing  so. 
Some  have  secretive  natures  and  to  them  it 
comes  natural  to  keep  all  they  hear  within 
themselves.  Others  are  open,  frank,  and  full 
of  impulse,  and  often  blurt  out  things  before 
they  realize  that  they  are  telling  what  they 
should  not.  These  latter  are  always  getting 
themselves  into  scrapes  from  this  fault;  still, 
they  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  tale-bearers, 
though  they  may  do  as  much  harm.  The 
‘tell-tale”  is  one  who  makes  a  practice  of 
carrying  tales;  who  does  it  in  a  systematic, 
sneaking  way,  always  trying  to  cover  his 
tracks.  He  comes  with:  » 

“Give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  you’ll 
never  tell  a  living  soul,  and  I’ll  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  A.  that  you  wouldn’t  believe  him 
capanle  of.” 

You,  of  course,  give  the  promise.  You 
hear  the  news:  you  ask  a  few  questions, 
you  pass  a  few  remarks — You  do  not 
tell.  After  a  little  while  you  hear  that 
you  said  so-and-so  about  A.  when  you  really 
never  dreamed  of  saying  such  a  thing.  Still, 
come  to  think  of  it,  you  did  say  when  “tell¬ 
tale”  came  to  see  you,  that  you  thought  cer¬ 
tain  things  when  you  heard  his  tales  about  A. 
— so  it  goes.  I  would  rather  have  a  thief  in 
my  house, — that  is,  if  I  had  a  house, — than  a 
mischief-maker.  You  can  lock  up  your  valu¬ 
ables,  but  you  cannot  lock  up  his  ears  and 
tongue,  nor  can  you  always  be  on  guard  your¬ 
self.  I  cannot,  I  know.  My  tongue  is  always 
wagging  when  it  should  stay  still.  Remember 
that — 

‘•Boys  flying  kites  can  recall  their  white-winged 
token, 

But  God  himself  cannot  recall  a  word  once 
spoken." 

This  recalls  to  mind  the  Mythological  tale 
of  the  Barber  of  Midas.  Shall  I  tell  it  you? 
Some  of  my  young  readers  may  not  have 
read  it,  so  I  will. 

Midas  was  the  King  of  Phrygia.  He  once 
conferred  a  favor  on  Bacchus,  the  god  of 
wine.  The  god  wanted  to  reward  him  for  so 
doing,  so  told  him  to  ask  anything  and  he 
should  have  his  desire.  Midas  wished  that 
everything  he  touched  might  turn  to  gold. 
The  wish  was  granted,  but  as  even  his  food 
changed  ’neath  his  touch  he  almost  starved  to 
death.  He  went  to  the  god  and  begged  that 
his  food  might  be  exempt  from  the  change. 
Bacchus  sent  him  to  bathe  in  the  Pactolus. 
He  then  lost  his  auriferous  power  in  all  things 
essential  to  life,  while  the  sands  of  the  river 
were  converted  into  gold. 

Midas  was  once  called  upon  to  act  as  um¬ 
pire  in  a  musical  contest  between  Pan  and 
Apollo.  He  decided  in  favor  of  Pan.  Apollo 
out  of  revenge  turned  Midas’s  ears  into  the 
ears  of  an  ass.  To  hide  this  terrible  deform¬ 
ity  Midas  wore  a  large-lobed  cap.  The  bar¬ 
ber  whose  duty  it  was  to  shave  him  and  cut 
his  hair,  discovered  his  secret.  The  poor 
barber  was  bursting  to  tell  some  one,  but  as 
Midas  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  did,  he 
feared  to  reveal  what  he  had  discovered.  At 
length  the  desire  to  tell  it  overmastered  him, 
so  he  went  and  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
whispered  into  it,  “ King  Midas  has  the  ears 
of  an  ass.”  Then  he  covered  tbe  hole  with 
sods  and  went  back  to  the  palace,  feeling  bet¬ 
ter  for  having  relieved  himself  of  his  secret. 

Presently  a  great  clump  of  rushes  sprang 
up  from  the  sod  over  the  hole  that  the  barber 
had  confided  to.  Every  time  they  swayed  to 
and  fro  in  the  wind  they  moaned  forth, 
'■'■King  Midas  has  the  ears  of  an  ass.”  This 
was  heard  and  people  carried  the  news  till  it 
became  known  everywhere  that  the  kiDg 
had  ass’s  ears.  Midas  out  of  mortification 
killed  himself.  Some  of  the  legendssay  that 
he  also  killed  the  barber — others,  however,  say 
that  the  barber  escaped. 

This  goes  to  show  the  light  in  which  tale¬ 
bearing  was  held  even  in  the  old  Grecian 
times.  Lool?  at  the  misery  and  suffering 
paused  simply  because  that  little  barber 
couldn’t  hold  his  tongue)  Still,  I  tnust  con¬ 
fess  that  I  always  felt  sorry  for  him,  for  Ptq 
fifrmd  |  might,  have  done  the  same  thing. 
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ANOTHER  HOME  SERVICE. 


Mrs.  Carman  writes  of  Sunday  evening 
devotional  services  held  at  home  on  account  of 
the  distance  to  church.  In  our  family  we 
have  our  Sabbath  School  at  home,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  as  we  are  some  distance  from  our 
church,  and  when  the  services  are  over,  the 
children  are  too  tired  to  wait  for  Sunday 
School  and  then  ride  home.  So  we  have 
joined  the  “Home  Department,”  as  it  is  called, 
which  requires  its  members  to  study  the  regu¬ 
lar  lesson,  (that  is  used  in  the  Sabbath  School 
at  the  church)  a  half  hour  every  Sabbath, 
unless  prevented  by  some  reasonable  cause 
from  doing  so. 

Our  family  meets  together  to  study,  the 
head  of  the  family  acting  as  teacher.  Cards 
are  furnished  us  quarterly  by  the  Pastor  or 
Superintendent  of  the  school,  on  which  to 
mark  our  deportment,  and  these  are  hapded 
in,  and  copied  on  the  book  with  the  names, 
and  deportment  of  the  regular  attendants  of 
the  School.  b.  h.  g. 


LAMP  CHIMNEYS. 


A  little  experience  in  buying  lamp  chim¬ 
neys  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  for 
“Subscriber.”  Years  ago  a  grocer  called  my 
attention  to  the  “  Can’t-break-’em  ”  chimneys 
as  he  styled  them,  and  to  prove  their  right  to 
the  name  he  tossed  them  on  to  the  counter 
very  roughly  without  breaking  them.  The 
price  seemed  high —  35  cents  each — but  other 
chimnejs  were  a  trouble  and  expense,  always 
flying  into  atoms  when  most  needed,  so  I 
bought  one.  It  was  all  one  could  ask  for  in 
the  way  of  durability  and  was  in  constant 
service  for  more  than  a  year,  when  ono  day, 
with  no  one  near  it,  it  flew  into  a  thousand 
pieces:  and  that  is  the  way  such  chimneys  all 
do  at  last.  On  this  particular  chimney  was  a 
paper  stamp  bearing  the  name  “Le  Bastie.” 

When  next  I  went  to  buy  one  the  name  had 
slipped  from  my  mind,  but  I  asked  for  the 
“  Can't-break  ’-em  ”  kind.  “I’ve  got  the 
“Alabaster,”  said  the  grocer  “that’s  what 
you  want;  isn’t  it?”  I  said  “It  had  a  name 
like  that,”  and  went  home  with  my  purchase 
only  to  have  it  fly  into  bits  as  soon  as  it  was 
heated.  Again  I  bought  one,  and  again  with 
the  same  results.  Happening  to  be  in  that 
store  when  the  man  we  traded  with  was  out, 
I  said  to  the  other  partner,  “  I  want  a  lamp 
chimney,  but  I  have  had  three  of  the  high- 
priced  ones  broken  this  week,  and  I  am  about 
tired  of  buying  them.”  “  What  kind  did  you 
get  ?  ”  asked  he,  with  what  I  fancied  was  a 
troubled  look.  “The  kind  that  is  said  not  to 
break,”  said  I.  He  brought  two  chimneys  to  me. 
“This  one  will  not  break:  it  has  the  mark  Le 
Bastie  on  it.”  I  found  that  the  Albaster 
chimney  was  a  fraud — probably  so  named 
to  deceive  people  as  I  had  been  deceived. 

Now  I  buy  the  Le  Bastie  chimuey  at  25  cts 
each,  and  seldom  have  one  break.  Such  chim¬ 
neys  will  fall  quite  a  distance  and  be  none  the 
worse  for  it.  I  consider  them  much  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

S.  E.  H. 


MY  THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 


Let  me  whisper  to  you,  sympathizing 
reader,  that  it  is  to  be  my  first  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  for  we  have  agreed  to  blot  out  from 
our  memories  that  other  one,  a  year  ago,  when 
I  had  not  sufficiently  wakened  up  to  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  life  to  have  learned  that  the  crop 
should  be  taken  out  of  a  turkey.  The  humili¬ 
ations  of  that  lesson  I  shall  not  confess  to  you; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  I  took  them  well  to  heart, 
and  the  mdnu  I  give  below  shall  grace  my 
table  on  Thanksgiving  of  this  year  of  our 
Lord  1888,  if  life  and  health  are  spared.  I 
haven’t  a  cook  to  make  or  mar  any  of  the 
dishes,  which  shall  all  be  prepared  by  my  own 
hands,  and  served  by  the  help  of  my  little 
thirteen-year-old  maiden.  I  shall  give  you 
the  cost  of  my  dinner  for  six  guests,  for  Jack 
declares  I  cannot  get  it  up  for  the  $5.  bill 
which  I  promised  him  not  to  exceed  in  its  pur¬ 
chase. 

Consomm6  d  la  Royale. 

Salmon,  lobster  sauce.  Rarisienne  potatoes. 

Roast  Turkey,  Oyster  stuffing. 
Cranberry  sauce,  Creamed  white  potatoes. 

Rice  balls,  Rolls. 

Celery — Wafers — Cheese. 

Lettuce  Salad,  French  Dressing. 
Mince  Pie.  Pumpkin  Pie. 

Oranges  filled  with  Jelly. 

Nuts.  Raisins. 

Coffee. 

Rather  au  imposing  spread,  but  you  shall 
see  how  I  shall  market.  As  I  have  the 
benefit  of  a  New  York  market,  I  can  only 
give  you  city  prices.  Meat  for  stock,  10 
cents;  small  lobster  for  sauce,  15  cents;  two 
pounds  of  salmon,  40  cents;  10-pouncl  turkey 
At  petits  a  pound,  $!.5Q,  T&}|  wW  TPt' 


mean  a  choice  Philadelphia  bird,  but  a  Phil¬ 
adelphia  bird,  nevertheless.  There  are  al 
ways  “culls,”  which  are  birds  with  crooked 
breast-bones,  or  those  which  otherwise  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard;  and  so  do  not  sell 
for  fancy  prices.  Twenty- five  oysters  of  the 
kind  which  sell  in  Washington  Market  for  75 
cents  a  hundred,  will  be  sufficient  for  dressing 
with  bread-crumbs,  and  will  cost  19  cents — 
cranberries  15;  celery  10;  lettuce,  20;  wafers 
and  cheese  25;  vegetables  with  butter  and 
seasonings,  25;  pies,  50;  oranges,  six  filled 
with  jelly,  40;  nuts,  raisins,  and  coffee,  25 
cents.  $4.44.  The  rest  will,  1  think,  cover  in¬ 
cidental  expenses. 

Two  quarts  of  stock  will  be  needed,  but  if 
you  are  not  too  proud  to  buy  “bones,”  getting 
a  small  veal  bone,  a  scrag  of  mutton,  and 
such  odds  and  ends  of  beef  bones  as  usually  go 
to  the  “bone-man,”  you  will  have  enough  to 
make  a  strong  stock  which  must  be  of  a  fine 
yellow  color,  and  cleared  with  an  egg-shell. 
Make  a  custard  of  the  yelks  of  two  eggs, 
beaten  until  light;  half  a  gill  of  stock,  and  a 
seasoning  of  salt,  white  pepper  and  nutmeg. 
Pour  this  into  a  small  greased  tin,  which 
stand  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  place  in  a 
moderate  07en  to  harden.  When  firm  (it 
must  not  brown),  cut  into  neat  squares,  and 
place  in  the  tureen,  pouring  the  consommii 
over  at  once.  This  must  be  finished  after 
the  turkey  is  dished. 

Buy  a  small  lobster  containing  coral,  and 
rub  this  smooth  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter.  Cut  the  meat  from  the  tail  and 
claws  into  dice,  and  simmer  for  15  minutes, 
with  a  pint  of  stock;  thicken  with  butter  and 
flour,  and  season  with  Cayenne  and  lemon- 
juice,  and  add  the  red  butter  made  by  rub¬ 
bing  the  coral  as  above.  This  I  can  make  in 
the  morning. 

Rice  balls  are  made  by  rubbing  cold  boiled 
rice  through  a  colander,  adding  pepper,  salt 
and  minced  parsley.  Then  take  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  at  a  time,  roll  it  in  flour  and  form  into  a 
ball,  lay  apart  from  each  other  in  a  baking- 
pan,  brush  with  milk  and  melted  butter,  and 
brown  in  a  quick  oven. 

The  Parisienne  potatoes  must  be  scooped 
with  a  vegetable  cutter  and  left  in  icewater 
for  an  hour  before  cooking.  Then  fry  a  deli¬ 
cate  brown  in  a  skillet  of  boiling  fat,  and  pile 
up  at  either  end  of  the  boiled  salmon.  Most 
of  the  dishes  on  my  bill-of-fare  are,  I  think, 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural,  but 
oranges  filled  with  jelly  may  be  new  to  them. 
From  the  stem  end  of  the  fruit,  cut  a  round 
piece  about  as  large  as  an  old-fashioned  cent, 
and  then  with  your  finger  loosen  the  pulp 
from  the  skin  and  draw  it  out  through  the 
opening  without  breaking  the  skin.  Throw 
the  skins  into  cold  water  and  press  out  from 
the  pulp  enough  juice  to  make  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  orange  jelly  with  gelatine.  Fill  the 
orange  skins  with  this  when  half  cold,  and 
stand  away  to  harden.  When  cold  cut  into 
halves  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  arrange  on  a 
pretty  dish  with  trailing  green  vines  from  the 
woods,  if  you  can  get  them,  minnie  grey. 


P;i$fceUan£att;$ 


THE  CHAMPION 

Blood-purifier,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  leads 
an  others  in  age,  merit,  and  popularity.  It 
tones  up  the  system,  improves  the  appetite, 
strengthens  the  nerves,  and  vitalizes  the 
Blood.  Just  what  you  need.  Try  it. 

“  I  am  selling  your  goods  freely,  and  more 
of  Aver’s  Sarsaparilla  than  of  all  other  blood- 
medicines  put  together.” — R.  A.  McWilliams, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Ayer^s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer &Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1 ;  'six  bottleB,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Tinitatloi^. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878, 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


OOL»  MEDAL,  FABIB,  18m 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure. 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
c u%  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 

strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  or 
|  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


I.  BAE8  &  CO..  Dorcliester,  Mass, 


THE  WEEKLY 

Courier-Journal 

—AND  THE— 


^The  Gladstone” 


LAMP 


finest  lamp  In  the 
It  gives  a  pure, 
brilliant  white 

of  85  candle 
power,  —  a  marvelous 
light  from  ordinary 
kerosene  oil ! 

is  Believing 

A  “  wonderful  lamp" 
it  Is  Indeed.  Never 
needs  trimming,  never 
smokes  nor  breaks 
chimneys,  never 
“smells  of  the  oil;” 
no  gumming  up,  no 
leaks,  no  sputterfng.no 
climbing  of  the  flame, 
no  annoyance  of  any 
kind,  and  cannot  ex¬ 
plode.  And  besides 
all  these  advantages  It 
gives  a  clear,  white 
light,  10  to  20  times 
the  size  and  brilliancy 
of  any  ordinary  house  lamp  !  Finished  in  either 
Brass,  Nickel,  Gold  or  Antique  Bronze. 

Send  postal  card  for  illustrated  price  list.  Single 
lamps  at  wholesale  price,  carefully  boxed  and  sent 
by  express.  BSf'Get  ourprices  “  Seeing  is  believing,” 
Address  GLADSTONE  LAMP  CO., 

10  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 


PIANOS  FROM 

8150  to  $1300. 


urasuy 


ORGANS  from 

$35  to  $500. 


Famous  for  Beauty,  Sweetness, 
Durability.  No  Agents.  Sent 
from  factory  direct  to  purchaser. 
Y ou  save  the  enormous  expenses 
of  agents.  Guaranteed  six 
1  years,  and  sent  for  trial  in  your 
own  home.  VICTORIOUS  for 
80  YEARS.  Catalogue  free. 

Uarchal  &  Smith, 235  E.  21st  St.  N.7 


Beautiful  New  Upright  Piano, 
Rosewood  Case,  only  *105.  New 
Organs,  only  #31.  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gains  Ever  Offered.  Est..  28  Years. 
GEM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 
Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


987 


Name  and  Motto  Card*.  Scrap  Picture*,  Pnrxliw,  flame*,  trick*  1# 
Magic,  ono  pack  of  Escort  Card*,  and  largo  Sample  Book  of  genuine  CarH% 
(not  picture*.)  All  for  a  2  cout  stamp,  Da  tin  or  Card  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


rt  I  C  C  MOUSTACHE  and  lllus't’d  catalogue  for  l()c 
•  BLv  L  In  :j  for  25c.  Thurber  &  Co.,  Bay  Shoie,  N.Y 


<t7C;  nn  -in  <£9^0  nn  A  Month  can  be  matte 
:P/J'UU  lu  4>ZJU'UU  working  for  us.  Agents 
preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  t  heir  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  1009  Main  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


TOOLS 


for  cleaning  Watches  and  Clocks  #12.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  sUTHEKBY,  Belmont.  N  Y. 


to  ##  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Saletv  Kein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mian. 


SOLD 

yituic. 


Lire  at  homo  and  make  more  money  working  for  015  tham 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  YKKlfi.  Address,  Tuuk  &  Co..  Augusta,  Main*. 


O  PKTIITC  for  Catalogue  of  hundred«of  useful  Art!* 
fc  Util  I  O  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Agts.  and 
Dealerssell  larcre  Quantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.  ,  Chicago. 


BEST  OFFER  YET.  For  5  rent*  wa  will  mail  yon  thin  Stone  Sot 
ltmg.  the  famous  Bird  Call  or  PFairie  Whistle,  with  which  yo* 
can  imitate  any  Bird  or  Animal,  and  our  new  Book  of  Agent* 
Sample  Card*.  Addreae,  BANNER  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ.  0U10. 


AGENTS  SSS5 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  $g.50  nn 
hoar  during  spare  time.  J.  V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  $S18  one  day,  $76.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Shepard  &  Oo..  Cincinnati.  O. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


I  do  wish  every  farmer’s  wife,  or  daughter, 
would  keep  a  pot  or  two  of  geraniums  in  the 
kitchen  window  during  the  winter — the  bit  of 
green,  with  an  occasional  blossom,  is  so  cheer¬ 
ing  on  bleak  and  stormy  days.  Don’t  try  to 
keep  many  plants,  to  shut  out  needed  light 
from  human  plants,  and  to  be  carried  away 
from  the  windows  on  cold  nights.  Two,  with 
plenty  of  light  and  room  to  develop  in,  will 
give  more  pleasure  than  20  crowded  ones.  Be 
sure  to  make  the  soil  rich  for  geraniums,  as 
they  are  gross  feeders. 

I  found  last  winter  that  night-blooming 
jasmine  will  root  and  blossom  as  freely  in 
water  as  in  soil. 

Ventilate  your  rooms,  oh,  farmer  folks,  I 
pray  you,  during  the  cold  weather.  If  your 
house  has  not  ventilators,  few  farmers’  houses 
do  have  them — and  a  window  cannot  be  con¬ 
stantly  kept  open  in  your  living-room,  open 
a  window  for  a  couple  of  inches  at  both  top 
and  bottom,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  at 
least  half  a  dozen  times  a  day.  ’Twill  do 
much  to  avert  headaches,  as  well  as  greater 
ills  that  “  human  flesh  is  heir  to.” 

AUNT  BETTY. 


R.  N.-Y.  ! 

x  it  i 

TRIAL  TRIP. 

A  safTtrip. 

Both  Three  Months  for  Only 

50  Cents ! 

The  character  of  the  Courier-Journal 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Henry 
Watterson  is  thoroughly  known. 

Under  this  Unusual  Offer  all  Sub¬ 
scriptions  must  be  sent  to  the 

COURIER-JOURNAL, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


PRESSEY’S  BROODER.  253S?SS 

Hammonton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  anil  $15.  Lang- 
shan  Fowls  anil  Eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PUUSSEV,  II  amnion  toil,  N.  J. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

TEB  RURAL  NEW  -  YOREBR. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cant.. 

Oflfc  tbonsand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space... . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,’,  per 

Une,  minion  leaded . . . 75  oents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


81ngle  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  #d.) 

France .  8.04(16Xfr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  oatflt  oa 
implication.  _ 

irefcwaS  at  th*  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  Hf.  fa, 

no  n*K*«v<!-«AMn  asa#  rwAV-n 


CLAM  PIE. 

Wash  clean  20  good-sized  clams,  put  them 
in  a  pan  and  pour  three  pints  of  boiling  water 
over  them,  cover  them  tightly  until  the  shells 
open,  take  out  the  clams  and  chop  them  quite 
fine.  Make  a  crust  as  for  chicken-pie,  line  a 
three-quart  basin  with  it,  and  put  in  the 
chopped  clams,  season  with  butter  and  pop¬ 
per.  Pour  over  this  the  water  in  which  the 
shells  were  opened  and  dust  two  rolled  crack¬ 
ers  over  the  top.  Coyep  the  whole  with  crust 
and  bake  in  a  qqjcjf  qygp  J’ry  it. 

JfARY  MANN 


MORE  THAN  10  000  DOUBTING  THOMASES 

W hi)  read  this  paper  every  month,  have  seen  our  advertisement 
here  for  years,  yet  have  not  tried  our 
knives.  This  is  humiliating  to  us.  Take 
the  knife  shown  here  now.  if  blades  were 
hoop  iron,  50c.  would  be  cheap  for  it  But 
blades  are  of 
highest  quality 
razor  steel.  Eve 
ry  blade  is  flle- 
tested  and 
known  ro  be 
g  o  o  il  before 
sending  out.  It 
is  cheap  for  a  sil¬ 
ver  dollar,  but 
our  price  is  50c. 
postpaid;  5  for$2 
Send  tor  our  64- 
page  free  list,  al¬ 
so. 

illAIJEH  &  tfltOSH,  80  to)  Srieet/ITOLFPO;  PBfQ. 
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Wow  of  !lje  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  December  1, 1888. 

After  more  than  two  weeks’  crimination 
and  recrimination  the  convention  of  the 
Knigrbts  of  Labor,  at  Indianapolis,  came  to  an 
end  last  Wednesday.  Powderly  has  been  hav¬ 
ing  bis  own  way  in  nearly  everything. 
Barry,  his  chief  opponent,  has  been  summari¬ 
ly  bounced ;  but  mainly  on  account  of  his  per¬ 
sistent  charges  of  wastefulness  and  dishonesty 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  chief  officers,  a 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  investigate 
the  accounts.  Two  years  ago  the  order  had 
a  balance  of  $119,715  in  its  treasury,  but  the 
Knights  were  in  debt  at  the  opening  of  the 
convention.  Afterward  several  assemblies 
generously  made  advances  to  enable  the  order 
to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  delegates. 
Expenses  and  salaries  are  to  be  cut  down 
sharply,  but  Powderly  is  to  retain  his  present 
salary  of  $5,000  a  year,  though  he  says 
he  will  take  only  $3  000.  Powderly  will 
be  again  General  Master  Workman.  The 
General  Executive  Board  has  bern  reduc¬ 
ed  from  seven  to  five  members,  including  the 
General  Master  Workman.  The  other  four 
members  were  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  from  a  list  of  eight  pres  nted  by  the 
Master  Workman  himself.  The  bolters 
are  trying  to  form  a  union  with  a  rival 
body  which,  within  a  few  years,  has  be¬ 
come  far  more  powerful — the  Federation  of 
Labor.  It  is  a  federation  of  the  leading  trades 
unions  of  the  country,  and  it  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  700.000,  or  more  than  three  times 
the  strength  of  the  Powderly  organization, 
with  a  solid  treasury  and  regular  revenues. 
Its  officers  do  not  enjoy  high-sounding  titles, 
arbitrary  powers,  or  large  salaries,  and  it  has 
no  system  of  secret  ceremonies  Each  of  the 
trades  belonging  to  it  has  full  control  of  its 
own  affairs,  and  all  of  them  cooperate  in 
business  of  general  concern.  The  new 
organization  displays  much  more  moderation 
than  the  Knights  have  ever  done.  . .  ..The 
suit  by  N.  Y.  State  against  the  Sugar  Trusts, 
or  rather  one  of  its  members,  with  the  object 
of  breaking  up  the  monopoly  has  been  going 
on  slowly  for  over  a  week.  A  suit  of  the  same 
nature  has  just  been  begun  by  the  Attorney- 

General  of  California,  at  San  Francisco . 

The  stories  of  the  atrocities  that  are  now  com¬ 
ing  from  Alaska  are  almost  incredible.  It 
is  related  that  “a  jug  of  rum”  will  buy  a  slave 
at  any  time,  and  that  “little  maidens,  14  or  15 
years  of  age,”  are  torn  from  their  mothers, 
taken  to  mining  camps  or  military 

garrisons  and  there  terribly  treated . 

Jack  Frost  has  at  last  routed  Yellow  Jack 
at  Jacksonville.  There  will  no  doubt  be  a 
few  deaths  among  those  already  sick;  but  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  there  will  be  any  more 
new  cases.  Hitherto  4,677  people  have  b-m 
attacked  and  408  have  died  or  nearly  an 
average  of  one  out  of  11,  which  is  about  a  fair 
average  in  ordinary  types  of  yellow  fever. 
As  the  summer  population  of  Jacksonville  is 
ordinarily  only  about  10,000,  about  half  of 
them  were  attacked.  There  was  a  regular 
rush,  however,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
plague,  so  that  only  a  small  majority 
of  the  stay-at-homes  and  couldn’t-get-aways 
escaped.  There  are  only  about  20  cases 

within  the  city  limits . It  is 

said  that  Jay  Gould  and  others  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  put  the  greater  part  of  western 
railway  business  into  the  hands  of  a  great 

trust . The  Chinese  lepers  in  British 

Columbia  have  communicated  leprosy  to  the 
Indians,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  or  the  40, 
000  Red-men  now  in  the  Province  5,000  will 
survive  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  offi¬ 
cials  have  been  culpably  negligent  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  fearing  that  the  agitation  would  turn 
aside  the  tide  of  immigration  from  Europe. . . 
The  indications  at  present  are  that  thecoming 
inaugural  procession  will  exceed  in  numbers 
and  display  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
witnessed.  General  Axline,  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard;  Colonel 
Gedney  and  other  members  of  the  Ohio  militia, 
are  in  Washington  looking  for  quarters  for 
their  troops.  The  Ohio  National  Guard  has 
never  been  represented  heretofore  at  an  inaug¬ 
uration,  but  it  is  proposed  to  send  a  brigade  of 
2,500  men,  composed  of  every  arm  of  the  service, 

to  General  Harrison’s  inauguration . ^ 

The  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  in  Philadelphia,  recently 
commenced  action  against  Prof.  Gleason,  the 
horse-trainer,  who  was  giving  exhibitions 
there,  claiming  that  his  methods  were  cruel 
and  barbarous.  When  the  case  was  called 
the  court-room  was  crowded  with  prominent 
men  and  horse-owners,  all  of  whom  were  in 
sympathy  with  and  supporters  of  Gleason’s 
system.  Quite  a  number  of  witnesses  were  ex¬ 
amined  on  each  side,  when  it  became  apparent 
to  all  that  the  society  had  no  case.  The  magis¬ 
trate  then  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant, 
adding.  “It  is  evident  that  Prof  Gleason’s 
method  of  breaking  is  not  only  a  blessing  to 

horses,  but  also  to  mankind.” . 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  dogs  in  the  United 
States  fix  it  at  20,000,000,  and  their  cost  of 
keeping  at  $200,000.000 . It  is  report¬ 

ed  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
has  organized  a  corporation,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $6,000,000,  to  build  a  line  of  a  dozen 
large  steamships,  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons 
each,  six  to  carry  freight  and  six  to  carry 
both  freight  and  passengers,  to  run  between 

Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Two  car  loads  of  rice  direct  from  Japan  were 
brought  into  St.  Paul  by  the  Manitoba  R.  R. 
last  week.  This  is  the  first  shipment  of  rice 
from  an  Asiatic  point  to  the  United  States. 
The  rice  came  from  Japan  to  Vancouver  by 
vessel,  Canadian  Pacific  to  Winnipeg, 

and  thence  to  St.  Paul . 

By  the  report  of  the  United  States  Treasurer, 
it  appears  'that  the  surplus  taxation  of  the 
people  for  the  fiscal  year  of  18S8  reached  the 
great  total  of  $111,341,273,  while  the  Treasury 
balance  was  increased  from  $69,000,000  to 

$120,000,000 . Gen  John  M.  Palmer 

of  Illinois,  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 


in  the  last  campaign,  has  asked  for  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Grand 
Army,  on  the  ground  that  the  order  has  been 
perverted  to  political  purposes,  contrary  to 
its  constitution.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
of  starting  a  fresh  organization  of  the  kind 
composed  of  Democratic  members;  but  the 
movement  will  probably  be  confined  to  talk.. 

. The  report  that  James  G.  Blaine  is 

a  bout  to  become  the  editor  of  the  American 
Magazine  is  creating  lively  talk  among  pub¬ 
lishers  and  local  politicians  in  New  York. 
The  managers  of  the  magazine  will  neither 

admit  nor  deny  the  truth  of  the  report . 

Michael  Henry  Herbert,  now  Charge 
d’  Affaires  of  the  British  legation  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Leila  Belle  Wilson,  daughter  of  R. 
T.  Wilson,  a  very  wealthy  retired  merchant 

of  New  York,  were  married  Tuesday . 

Henry  George  has  quite  a  colony  of  land-tax 
men  in  North  Dakota,  who  will  strive  to  have 
their  views  incorporated  in  the  constitution 
when  the  Territory  is  admitted  as  a  State 
....  Democrats  of  the  Alabama  Legislature 
Friday  nominated  United  States  Senator 
John  T.  Morgan  to  be  his  own  successor  from 

March  4  This  is  his  third  nomination _ ... 

Jay-Eye-See,  the  famous  trotter,  the  other 
day  cut  his  foot  with  a  piece  of  glass  in 
the  pasture  at  Racine,  Wis.,  and  nearly 
bled  to  death.  His  recovery  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  He  is  valued  at  $50,000 . 

William  J.  O’Gonnor,  the  Toronto  oarsman, 
defeated  John  Teemer  of  McKeesport.  Pa., 
holder  of  the  oarsman  championship  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  a  three-mile  race  on  the  Potomac  River 
opposite  Washington,  Saturday.  O’Connor's 
time  was  20m  33s  and  Teemer’s  about  25  sec¬ 
onds  slower . The  Pope  has  instructed 

Cardinal  Gibbons  to  congratulate  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency . 

The  first  Democrat  to  be  elected  to  a  State 
office  in  Iowa— Railroad  Commissioner  Dey 
— ran  33,000  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket, |and  this 
was  wholly  due  to  opposition  from  the  rail¬ 
roads . “Bob”  Taylor,  Democrat,  is 

Governor  of  Tennessee ;  “Alf”  Taylor,  Repub¬ 
lican,  is  the  Congressman-elect  from  that 
State;  the  father  of  these  brothers  ran  on  the 
Prohibition  ticket  and  is  a  private  citizen. . . . 

In  spite  of  prohibitory  legislation  nearly 
20,000  contract  laborers  are  reported  to  have 
been  imported  into  this  country  during  the 
past  year.  The  Treasury  Department  purposes 
to  adopt  special  measures  for  enforcing  the 
la  w.by  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  who  may 

violate  it . It  is  believed  that  during 

the  coming  session,  the  Canadian  Parliament 
will  pass  an  Anti-Chinese  bill  for  which  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  is  very  urgent.  During  October 
the  unprecedented  number  240  Chinese  land¬ 
ed  at  Vancouver,  and  it  is  thought  that  two- 
thirds  of  them  will  reach  the  United  States 
owing  to  the  unprotected  state  of  the  frontier. 

. A  young  farmer  named  Stewart 

Christie,  while  driving  to  Elgin,  Ill.,  with 
Mrs.  John  Kenyon,  his  mother-in-law, 
on  Monday  was  struck  by  a  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  train  and  killed. 

Mrs.  Kenyon  was  dangerously  hurt .  ... 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Sioux  Commission 
to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the 
Indians  for  opening  the  great  Dakota  reserva¬ 
tion,  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  land  summar¬ 
ily  and  pay  the  Indian  owners  the  price  offer¬ 
ed  by  the  Commissioners — or  even  $1  25  an 
acre — leaving  to  each  Indian  a  half  section  of 
land  in  severalty  instead  of  the  land  being  in 
common  as  it  is  now.  A  bill  to  this  effect 
will  most  likely  be  introduced  at  the  coming 
session  by  Congress.  It  is  said  that  whites 
know  what  is  best  for  the  Indians  better 

than  the  Indians  themselves _  ....Gen. 

Scofield  says  there  were  2,436  deserters  from 
our  little  army  during  the  year.  During  the 
past  five  years  the  average  of  desertions  has 
been  considerably  over  one  in  ten. . . 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Detroit,  Mich., 

to  tunnel  under  the  Detroit  river . 

Mr.  I.  V.  Williamson,  of  Philadelphia,  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  a  minimum  sum  of  $5,000,000  for 
the  endowment  of  a  great  mechanical  school 
for  boys.  It  is  probable  that  the  amount  will 
ultimately  reach  $12,000. 000.  His  choice  of 
location  is  Philadelphia,  though  several  ot  her 
points  in  Penn,  have  been  mentioned.  He 
has  selected  a  Board  of  Trustees  composed  of 
prominent  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  being 
over  80  years  old,  he  proposes  to  make  over 
the  whole  responsibility  to  them.  Senator 
Leiand  Stanford’s  endowment  of  the  Califor¬ 
nian  University  amounts  to  about  $20,000,000; 
Peabody’s  benefactions  divided  among  relig¬ 
ious  and  philanthropic  objects  amounted  to 
about,  $6,000,000,  so  that  Mr.  Williamson’s  will 
probably  be  the  second  largest  public  gift  ever 
made  to  a  single  eductional  purpose 
New-physical-force  Keely  having  been  jailed 
for  comtempt  of  court,  got  bailed  out,  and 
then  organized  a  new  company  including 
most  of  the  stock-holders  in  the  old  ones. 
This  has  harmonized  all  contending  interests 
and  Keely  got  $200,000  worth  of  stock  with 
which  to  settle  up  old  dehts  and  start  afresh 
in  developing  his  mysterious  “force.”... . 


Encouragement. 

Napoleon,  O.,  February  19, 1888. 

“  My  entire  family  are  using  the  Compound 
Oxy  gen  more  or  less,  and  I  consider  it  to  be 
a  wonderful  remedy  for  all  chronic  troubles.” 

Mrs.  L  L.  Orwig. 

West  Point.,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1888. 

“  I  shall  never  let  another  winter  come  upon 
me  without  a  home  treatment  to  counteract 
its  evil  effects.  Elizabeth  H.  Rowan. 

Crafton,  Wise  Co.,  Tex.  May  7,  1888. 

“Iwant  to  tell  you  how  your  Texas  asth¬ 
matic  is  getting  along.  I  am  just  as  well  at 
this  date  as  1  was  when  I  gave  you  my  testi¬ 
monial  in  1886.”  Mrs.  Mary  Hargrove. 

We  publish  a  brochure  of  200  pages,  regard¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  Compound  Oxygen  on  inva¬ 
lids  suffering  from  consumption,  asthma,  bron¬ 
chitis,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  hay  fever,  headache, 
debility,  rheumatism,  neuralgia;  all  chronic 
and  nervous  disorders.  It  will  be  sent,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  one  addressing  Drs.  (Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
331  Montgomery  St., San  Francisco,  Cal.  —Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  December,  1,  1888. 

While  all  the  European  powers  have 
“Peace’.’  loudly  on  their  lips,  they  have 
“War”  hopefully  or  apprehensively  in  their 
hearts.  English  Admirals  insist  that  Great 
Britain  must  have  a  fleet  six  times  as  great  as 
any  other  nation,  and  approoriations  for  new 
iron-clads,  fast,  “protected”  war  ships  and 
naval  torpedoes  are  urgently  demanded. 
France  is  pushing  ahead  naval  construction 
day  and  night  in  all  her  navy-yards,  and  is 
now  not  far  behind  England  in  maritime 
force.  Of  late  Italv,  although  staggering 
under  an  enormous  load  of  debt,  has  been 
spending  prodigious  sums  on  iron-clads  and  is 
now  constructing  three  of  the  largest  and 
most  formidable  monsters  afloat.  Germany 
is  about  to  raise  loans  amounting  to  117,000,000 
marks  (nearly  $40,000,000,)  to  construct  war 
vessels  enough  to  make  the  Fatherland  as 
powerful  at  sea  as  it  ought  to  be  in  view  of 
its  vast  power  on  land.  Russia  is  energetically 
adding  to  her  fleet  both  in  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Seas,  while  Spam,  Austria,  and  even 
Greece  are  adding  hastily  to  their  naval 
forces.  At  no  time  in  the  world’s  history  has 
so  much  activity  prevailed  in  European  navy- 
yards  as  at  present . 


“Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm 
within  his  veins  sit  like  his  grandsire  carved 
in  alabaster?”  He  shouldn’t.  He  should 
stir  around  and  make  something  of  himself. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  this  is  to  engage 
with  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. — 
Adv.  *  . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  December  1,  1888. 

The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  is  to  be  held 
at  Troy,  Ohio,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 

Friday,  December  12,  13,  and,  14  1888 . . 

It  is  understood  that  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  accede  to  the  petition  of  Mon¬ 
tana  ranchmen  asking  it  either  to  with¬ 
draw  or  modify  the  90  days’  quarantine  on 

cattle  coming  into  Canada . The 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  appointed  a 
Commission  consisting  of  Professor  William 
H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr. 
E.  O.  Shakespeare,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  T.  J.  Burrill,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  to  investigate  the  subject  of  swine 
diseases  in  the  United  States  and  the  methods 

of  their  treatment  and  prevention . 

— It  is  stated  that  foreigners  who  are  farming 
land  in  Poland  have  been  ordered  to  quit  the 
country,  foreign  Jews  within  28  days  from 

the  date  on  which  they  receive  the  notice . 

. The  quantity  of  oleomargarine  produced 

from  November  1,  1886,  the  day  on  which 
the  law  took  effect,  to  June  30,  1888,  was  56, 
020,154  pounds:  tax  was  paid  on  53,232,734;  ex¬ 
ported,  2,410,730  pounds;  lost  or  destroyed, 
60,790  pounds.  There  were  1,575,293  pounds 
of  oleomargarine  in  the  United  states  June 
30,  last,  of  which  315,900  pounds  were  in  the 
hands'of  manufacturers, 259.393  pounds  in  the 
hands  of  wholesale  dealers,  and  1,000,000 
pounds  (estimated)  in  the  hands  of  retail 
dealers.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  says  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
special  tax-payers  may  be  partly  due  to 

fraud . Pluero-pneunioniais  raging  among 

the  cattle  of  Orange  County  N.  Y.  (Several 
farmers  have  lost  all  or  a  part  of  their  herds 
and  the  disease  is  spreading.  Government  in¬ 
spectors  are  busily  examining  the  various 
herds  and  are  paying  $15  a  head  for  diseased 
animals  and  full  value  for  the  others  of  the 
herd.  . .  The  potato  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Evansville,  lud. ,  is  reported  to  be  the  largest 
ever  known  there,  and  prices  are  ruling  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cehts  a  bushel,  while 
in  Southern  Illinois  they  are  selling  as  low 
as  fifteen  cents  a  bushel . The  ses¬ 

sion  of  the  National  Grange  has  closed  as 
Topeka,  Kan.  Col.  Joseph  H.  Bringbam 
of  Ohio,  was  elected  Grand  Master,  and  Leon¬ 
ard  Rhone  of  Pennsylvania  was  selected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  executive  committee. 
A  resolution  was  passed  recommending  Con¬ 
gress  to  appropriate  money  for  a  deep-water 
harbor  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  A  resolution  urging  that  United 
States  Senators  be  elected  directly  by  the 
people  was  passed,  as  was  also  the 

resolution  advocating  pure  food  .  . 

What  a  rampant  youthful  blizzard  was  that 
which  swept  over  the  Atlantic  States  Sunday 
and  Monday  last!  It  caused  a  world  of 
suffering  aud  many  heavy  losses  on  land  and 
sea.  It  appears  to  have  been  especially 
disastrous  to  farmers  aud  market  gardeners; 
ruining  or  greatly  damaging  outstanding 
crops,  and  “trucking”  stuff.  Orchardists  also 
suffered  severely.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  barrels  of  apples  were  ruined  by  frost,  and 
the  loss  in  this  line  appears  to  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  severe  in  Niagara  County  and  other 

parts  of  Western  New  York .  There  are 

fresh  reports  of  a  big  Milling  Trust  in  the 
Northwest,  whose  object  it  is  to  cut  down  the 
price  of  wheat,  on  the  pretext  that  the  crop 
there  is  heavier  than  was  estimated . 


Cvoys  &  iRUriicts. 


Saturday,  December  1,  1888. 
With  regard  to  this  market,  receivers  of 
poultry  who  have  been  sta  iding  out  for  high 

E rices  had  a  hard  time  of  it  on  Wednesday. 

•elayed  aud  fresh  invoices  poured  in  from 
every  direction,  and  there  was  the  worst  glut 
that  has  been  seen  on  the  west  side  in  a  long 
while.  To  get  what  they  could,  as  concerns 
prices,  only  was  thought  of,  aud  turkeys  were 
sold  as  low  as  eight  cents  and  to  15  cents. 

Farmers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  current 
market  rates  on  beans  and  forward  their  hold¬ 
ings  very  moderately.  Prices  here  are  hard¬ 


ening,  with  Marrows  at  $2.25,  aud  mediums  at 
$1.90  to  $1  95. 

The  butter  market  has  been  rather  wild, 
with  hardly  any  two  dealers  quoting  alike, 
because  they  could  get  almost  any  price  for 
strictly  fancy  stock.  Elgin  was  jobbed  at  39 
to  40  cents,  a  clean  advance  of  four  cents  per 
pound  since  Monday.  Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery  jumped  to  37  to  38  and  State  tubs  to  34 
to  35  cents.  In  fact,  on  all  table  grades  there 
has  been  a  rise  of  three  to  four  cents  per 
pound,  as  brought  about  by  scant  offerings 
and  the  Western  advices  of  l’ght  shipments 
forward. 


The  Voice. 

Those  who  overtax  the  voice  in  singing  or 
public  speaking  will  find  “  Brown’s  Bron¬ 
chial  Troches  ”  exceedingly  useful,  enabling 
them  to  endure  more  than  ordinary  exertion 
with  comparative  ease,  while  they  render  ar¬ 
ticulation  clear.  For  Throat  Diseases  and 
Coughs  they  are  a  simple  yet  effective  remedy. 
Containing  nothing  injurious,  they  may  be 
used  as  often  as  required,  and  will  not  disor¬ 
der  the  stomach  like  cough  syrups  and  bal¬ 
sams.  For  forty  years  they  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  physicians,  and  widely  used,  being 
known  all  over  the  world  as  one  of  the  few 
staple  cough  remedies.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 
— Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  December  1, 1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas 

Ordinary .  6%  7  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  1%  7J4  . 

Good  Ordinary .  8  7-16  8  9-16  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  8  15-16  8  1-16  . 

Low  Middling . 956  . 

Strict  Low  Middling...  1%  9%  . 

Middling  . 10  10V6  . 

Good  Middling . 10  5-16  10  7-16  . 

Strict  Good  Middling..  10  9-16  10  11-16  . 

Middling  Fair . 10  15-16  11  1-16  . 

Fair . 11  9-16  11  11-16  . 


8TAINKD, 


Good  Ordinary . 6  13-16  I  Low  Middling  ....  8  9-11, 

StrictGoodOrd . 7J6  (Middling .  9  7-16 


Poultby-Livk-FowIs,  near-by,  per  ft,  8a9c:  fowls 
Western, per  ft,  7@9c  •  roosters,  per  ft,  5@5J^e:  tur¬ 
keys.  per  ft  7®10c:  ducks,  western,  per  pair,  50®?5c; 
geese,  western,  per  pair.  $12501  50;  chickens;  nearbv, 
per  lb.  7@9J6c;  do,  western,  7@9c. 

Poultry.— Drussed— Turkeys,  dry  packed,  good  to 
choice,  per  ft,  10ai5c.  do  do,  common  to  fair,  9@llc; 
do,  Iced,  dry  picked,  choice,  12@13c;  do  do  do,  com¬ 
mon,  9@llc.  Fowls, western,  dry  pac  ked, choice,  I  1®12c; 
do,  nearby,  do  do,  ll®i3c ;  do,  western,  Iced,  dry 
picked,  lIJ6@Uc;  do  do  do,  scalded,  10>fc®— c;  do  do, 
common,  7®9c:  Squabs,  white,  per  doz,  $3  25@83  50; 
do,  dark,  do,  $2  00®$2  25c.  Chickens  Philadelphia, 
iced,  choice,  15®16c:  do  do  do.  good,  13@l4c;  do,  Jer¬ 
sey,  dry  packed,  choice,  15®15c ;  do,  nearby,  dry 
packed,  good,  ll®i3c;  do,  western,  do  do,  lOaizc;  do 
do,  Iced,  good  to  choice,  ll@12J4c;  do  do  do,  common 
8®10c.  Ducks,  nearby,  choice,  per  lb,  14@15c;  dodo 
good,  12®14c;  do  western,  do,  il@12c.  Geese,  do,  do 
8®  10c. 

Gamk.— Woodcock,  per  pair,  75c® $1;  Partridges,  per 
pair.  50o.®$l  00;  Wild  Ducks,  Canvas  back,  per  pair, 
$2  50@$S  00;  do,  Red  Head,  do,  $1  00®—;  Grouse,  do, 
75c®100;  Wild  Ducks,  Mallard,  do,  70®75;do,  Teal,  do, 
40® 50c;  Quail,  per  doz,  Sl00@$2  50;  Snipe,  do,  $1  75® 
$2  00;  Plover,  do,  $1  75@$2  00. 

Hops.— State,  new.  best,  25®26c:  do  do,  prime,  23'*24c; 
do,  low  grades,  20®22c;  do  do,  1887,  best  I8®19  ;  do  do 
do,  fair  and  good  lots,  10@12c;  do  do,  common,  12@13c; 
do  do,  old,  — @— c;  do,  California,  new,  26®28c;  do  do, 
State,  old,  -@— c;  California,  new,  choice,  24  i26c;  do, 
best,  old,  13®  14c;  do,  good,  12®— c;  do,  eommon,9®llc. 

Hay  and  STRAW.-Cholce  Timothy,  95@100c  ;  do  good 
do,  85® 90c;  do  medium,  70@80c ;  shipping,  6u®65c;  do, 
Clover,  mixed,  60@65c.  Straw. — No.  1,  rye,  80@85c; 
short  do,  55®60;  oat,  40@50. 

Beans.— Marrows,  new,  $2  50®—;  new  mediums, 
choice,  $2  i>5@2 10;  pea,  $2®—;  red  kidneys,  *2  50®-; 
white  kidneys,  choice,  — ®— :  foreign,  mediums,  $1  85 
®1  55;  California  Lima,  $3  00®$3  05;  green  peas,  new, 
*1  55. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked 
quoted  at  5®5>4c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  4*4®4^c. 

Chestnuts  quoted  at  $1  75®$2  50  per  bushel. 

Hickory  Nuts  quoted  at  $t  50®$i  75  per  bushel. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes. -Long  Island,  per  bbl,$l  65® 
$1  75;  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  $1 15  a*  1 25 ;  State,  per  bbl, 
90c '$1  50  :  Sweets,  per  bbl,  $l  50<s2  75.  Stale  Onions, 
Orange  county ‘red,  per  bbl,  $1  00®  1  25;  Cabbages,  Long 
Island,  per  100,  *2  00®8  00;  Onions,  Connecticut,  red, 
per  bbl.  81  40@$1  50;  do  do,  white,  per  bbl.  $2  75®$3  25; 
do  do,  yellow,  per  bbl.  $1  50  a— ;  do  State,  do,  do,  $1  50 
.  Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl,  65@75c.  Cauliflower, 
per  bbl.  50c® ,  1 50. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  Pippin,  per  bbl.  81  50®$2; 
do,  King,  do,  $1  80®82  00;  do  Snow,  do,  S’  50®82  00; 
do.  Baldwin.  81  Otkal  50.  do.  Greening,  81  00®$«00:  do, 
common,  *1  25'a$l  40.  Pears,  Dutchess,  per  bbl,  $4  00 
®45U;  Virgalleu.  per  bbl,  $4  00®$5  00;  do.  Vicar,  do, 
82  50®$8  0  s  do,  Kieffer,  do,  $3  00m$4  50.  Grapes,  Dela¬ 
ware,  per  lb,  2ta7c;  do,  Catawba,  do.  3®4 ;  do,  Con 
cord,  2.< 4cl  do, Niagara,  4<®7c  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod, 
choice  to  fancy  per  bbl,  87  00®?  50;  do  do,  fair,  per  bbl, 

$6  o;j  a:$ - :  do  do?  per  crate,  *2  00*  2  50;  do  dodo, 

rrosted,  do,  82  50®$3  50;  do,  Jersey,  do,  *1  50@S2  15. 
Quinces,  per  bbl,  $o50®8i  25.  Florida  Oranges,  best, 
p.  r  box,  $1  75®$3  00 ;  do,  good  lots,  $2  50®$2  50;  do 
lemons,  best,  $8  00®  8  50;  dooo,  common,  per  box,  81  00 
®$2  50 


Domestic  Dried.— Apples,  evaporated,  new,  choice 
to  fancy,  694@8c;  do  do,  old,  5@7c;  do  do,  new,  com¬ 
mon  to  prime,  5%®6l4c;  do  sliced,  new,  4®5>dc ;  do, 
quarters,  choice,  5®5Mc;  do,  coarse  cut,4@4J4c.  Cher¬ 
ries,  new,  13@15c.  Raspberries,  new,  20@22%c.  Black 
berries,  5Hi®5J4c.  Huckleberries,  12®1Sc.  Peaches, 
Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  I7@21c;  do  do  do,  un¬ 
peeled,  8®9J^c;  do,  North  Carolina,  sun-dried,  peeled, 
9@12c.  Plums,  7J^c. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.—  New  mess. 15  50®15 
75.  short  clear,  1700®$!8  00,  Extra  Prime  mess,  *15  00; 
prime  do,  S15@I5  50,  and  family  mess,  817  00®18  00. 
Beke— India  Mess.  In  tierces,  *i8®2!  Extra  Mess,  in 
barrels,  *7  500800;  Packet,  89  50@$9  75per  bbl,  and 
$13@$13  50  In  tierces;  Plate.  *9  50®  10  00;  Family  at  *10 
@$10  50.  Hams— *13  00@$14  00,  Winter  packing.  Cut 
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Mk ats.— Quoted  12  lb  average.  Bellies,  9%fc  ;  Pickled 
Hams,  9%@l0c  :  pickled  Shoulders.  9c :  Smoked 
shoulders  at  9%c:  do  Hams,  10®  lie.  Dressed  Hogs  — 
City,  heavy  to  light,  7%@ 7&c.  Pigs,  8%c.  Lard.  Oc¬ 
tober,  $ -  November,  *8  75;  City  steam.  S3  10;  No¬ 

vember  closed  at  <8  75  ;  December,  $8  50 ;  January,  $8 
34;  February,  $8  36 ;  March,  §8  36 ;  May,  $8  41 ;  June,  $8 
42;  South  America,  10c- 

Boston.— Provisions  firm  and  steady  New  Mess 
Pork,  $16  75®$  17  00;  Old  Mess  Pork,  $16  00@$16  25;  Ex¬ 
tra  Prime,  new,  $15  75@$17  00  Lard,  $9  75@$10  50. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.—  Provisions.—  Potatoes  steady; 
Early  Rose,  45®50c  per  bush.;  Burbanks  and  White 
Star  ,  85@4.3c.  Provisions  were  steady,  In  moderate 
demand.  Beef.— City  family,  per  bbi  $10  Oo :  dodo, 
packets,  $9  50;  smoked  beef.  11®12c;  beef  hams,  $14  00 
15.Pork.— Mess,  $17  00@$17  50;  do  Prime  Mess,  new,  $16 
50;  do.  family,  $18  00®18  50:  Hams,  smoked,  per  lb, 
12%®13%c:  do,  S.  P„  cured  in  tierces,  ll®U%c;  do 
do  do,  In  salt,  lOV^c;  sides,  clear  ribbed,  smoked,  He; 
shoulders,  in  dry  salt  and  fully  cured,  10c  ;  do,  do, 
smoked,  10c;  Shoulders,  pickle  cured,  9%c ;  do  do 
smoked,  10®10)$c;  bellies,  in  pickle.  10%@llc  ;  do 
breakfast  bacon,  ll%@12%c  Lard. -Steady;  Citv  re¬ 
fined,  10%;  do  steam,  I0®i0%e;  butchers’  loose,  6%® 
6%c. 

Chicago.—  Mess  Pork.— $13  87%  Lard.— $840  per 
100  lbs ;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  25 ;  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed,  $7  37%;  short  clear  sides,  boxed, 
$8  25®$8  37)4. 


Hogs— Mixed  $5  15  ®  5  40;  Heavy  $5  20  @  5  45;  Light 
$5  15®  5  45;  Skips  $3  10  @  5  00.  e 

Sheep.— Natives,  Inferior  to  Prime  $2  75  @  4  50. 
Western  Shorn  $3  25  @3  80;  Texans  Shorn  $2  50  @  3  80; 
Lambs  $3  75  @  5  25. 

St.  Louis.— Cattle— Choice  Heavy  Native  Steers  *4  60 
®  $4  95  Fair  to  Good  Native  Steers  $3  75®  4  52.  Butch¬ 
ers’  Steers.  Medium  to  Choice  $3  00  ®  4  25;  Stockers  and 
Feeders.  Fair  to  Good  $2  00  ®  3  50;  Rangers,  Corn-fed, 
$3  65  ®  4  00;  Grass-fed  2  20  @  $8  00. 

Sheep  —Fair  to  Choice  $3  25  @  4  25. 

Hogs  — Choice  Heavy  and  Butchers’  selections  *5  25 
@  5  30;  Packing,  Medium  to  Prime  $5  15  @5  25  ;  Light 
Grades,  Ordinary  to  Best,  $5  00  ®  5  20. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  SPECIAL- 

The  Union  and  Central  Pacific  roads,  and  Pullman 
Company,  put  on  December  5,  a  weekly  train  of  Pull¬ 
man  Vestibule  Cars,  to  run  between  Council  Bluffs 
and  San  Francisco.  Steam  heat,  electric  light,  separ¬ 
ate  bath  rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  barbershop, 
observation  and  smoking  rooms  and  a  female  attend¬ 
ant  for  ladies  and  children,  make  it  “The  Finest 
Train  in  the  World.”—  Adv 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.- Creamery —State,  pails,  best 
30@— c;  do  do,  tubs,  best,  31@35:  Pennsylvania,  best.  87 
@88;  Elgin,  best,  39@40;  Western,  best,  37@38;  do  prime, 
32®  84  ;  do  good,  26@80 ;  do  poor,  22@25 ;  do  June,  good 
to  best.  18® 25.  State— DaiJy,  half-flrklns,  tubs,  best,  30 
@— c;  dodo,  prime,  26@28c;  do  do  flue,  21@24c;  Welsh 
tubs,  fine,  27@29;  do  do,  good,  21@24;  firkins,  best,  28® 
24c;  do  prime,  21@22c;  do  fine,  19@g('c.  W.  stern— Imi¬ 
tation  Creamery,  best,  28®29c;  do,  fine,  22®25c;  West¬ 
ern  dairy,  fine,  25®27c ;  do  fair,  2U@2Sc  :  do,  poor,  14® 
15c;  do  factory,  fresh,  best,  22@26c ;  do,  prime,  )8@20b 
do,  good,  14@16c;  do,  poor,ll%@13%c;  do,  June,  13@15c; 

Cheese— State  factory,  September  made,  ll%®ll|Kc; 
do,  October,  fancy,  li@ll%c;  do.  fine,  10%@10%c ;  do 
fair  and  good,  9%@9%c ;  Ohio,  flat,  prime,  ll@U%c 
do,  good,  9-K@10%c;  skims,  light,  8%@10>tc;  do,  medi¬ 
um,  7@8c;  do,  full,  3®3%c. 

Eggs,— Near-by,  fresh,  26@27:  Canadian,  fresh.  24 
® 25c;  do,  ice  house.  23'"  2344c:  Western,  best,  25@26o; 
do,  Ice  house ,  20@24c;  limed,  19@20c. 

Philadelphia.-hutter  steady.  Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery  extra,  at84@86c;  Western  creamery,  extra  at  1644® 
17c.  B.  C.  and  n  Y. creamery  extra,  17c;  Western  factory 
14®15c;  packing  butter.  11®12c.  Eggs  —Were  Arm 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  27@?8e;  Western  firsts  18®l9%c; 
Cheese-  steady ;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream,  at 
9®9%c.  Ohio  flats  choice.  844c;  do.  fair  to  prime,  7%®8c. 

Boston.— Butter  Arm;  Western  extra  Creamery,  25@ 
26c ;  Eastern  extra  Creamery,  25c.  Cheese  steady. 
Eggs  steady;  Eastern  extras  22c!  Michigan  extras  20>4 
@2ic;  Western  firsts  at  19c. 

Chicago.  Ill  —  Butter.— On  the  Produce  Exchange 
to  day  the  butter  market  was  quietand  steady;  Elgin 
creamery,  3y@41c;  choice  choice  Western,  3S@87c. 
choice  dairy,  25@30c;  common  to  fair,  18@22c.  Eggs 
firm  at  22@23c. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
December  1,  1888. 

M.  C.  H  —Miss  S.  A.  S.-Mrs.  H.  H.— O.  H.— A.  J.  G.— 
M-  A.  G.— P.  M.  S.— I.  iH.-G.  D.  B— R.  C.  B.— W.  W.  D. 
G.-L.  M.  N.-C.  J.-M.  E.  L.-A.  E.  S.-Mrs  M  K.-M. 
W  —Miss  A.  G.-I.  F  -O.  A  — M.  A.-J.  J.  T„  thanks.  - 
Mrs.  T.  K.  B  -Mrs.  L.  M.  N.-M.  W— R.  C.-G.  C.  P.— 
Mrs.  M.  C.  R.-R.  J.-Mrs.  F.  S.  K.-Mrs.  B.  F.  C  -J.  B. 
W  -C.  G.  B.-M.  II.  G.-L.  A.  K.-M.  J.  P.  H.  -  W.  S.- 
Mrs.  M.  C.  T  —Mrs.  O-  B  —Mrs.  A.  J.  S.— Mrs  B.  C.  D.— 
Miss  A.  J.-Mrs.  H.  W.  S.-Mrs.  J.  E.  K.— Miss  G.  K  — 
MissM.  K— F  R.  G.- M.  E.  B.— E.  D.  B.-Mrs.  G  D.— 
R.  A.  L..  thanks.- W.  D.  L  —I.  H.  J.— J.  L.  C. -thanks. 
—Mrs  J.  H.  L.,  thanks.— M.  &  A.  E.  V.  A.— You  are 
welcome. -J.  L  P  —  H.  O.  Me  D.-Mrs.  T.  W  L  — Mrs. 
P.  G.  B  -B.  W-  H.-A.  M.  B.-G  L.  D  — D.  H.  B.— R.  O.— 
E.  L.  B.  M.  L.  L.  —  K.  tt.-M.  C -J.  L-  I.-R.  P.  I.-J. 
A.  M.-L.  A.  H.— S  H.-A.  L.  B.  E.  B  P.-J.  G.  F.-J. 
S  -M.  R.-V.  C.-Mrs  C.  E.  H.  Mrs.  N.  M  -M-  Me  K.— 
Mrs.  L.  E.  W.— Mrs.  A.  E  R 


is  the  latest  and  most  novel 
article  for  a  Holiday  Gift. 
Anybody  can  use  it,  and  One 
Hundred  pictures  are  made 
by  pressing  a  button.  No 
knowledge  of  photography 
is  necessary. 

Send  for  descriptive  clrcu- 


PRICE  $25.00.  lars. 


The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Go 

ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 
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New  York.— Grain— Wheat.— Ungraded  Winter 
Red,  81@98o ;  No,  3  Red,  9794c  ;  No.  5  Red,  $1  04946’, $1  05 
elevator.  *1  06%@$1  0694  afloat.  No  2  '  ovember  clos¬ 
ing  at  $l  0474;  do  December,  -1  02%®$1  04%;  do  Janua¬ 
ry,  $1  04%®$1  (l«94  ;  do  February,  $1  U5%«1  08%;  do 
March,  $1  079466$  1  1044 ;  do  May,  $1  1U%®  81  1274.  Kye. 
— 61@6  c  for  the  whole  range.  Corn  —Ungraded 
mixpd  at  8:®;48%c,  new  and  old ;  Steamer  mixed,  45® 
4674c,  all  deliveries ;  Rejected,  37c  ;  No.  2  mixed  4 .'44c 
elevator,  4744664794c  afloat,  40%c  f.  o.  b  ;  No.  2  Novem¬ 
ber,  47%e;  no  December,  47®  4794c;  do  January,  469466 
5746c;  do  February,  17c;  do  May.  47®47%c.  Oais.-No 
3,30441;  do  White  3344c;  No.  2,  3144  "3194C;  do  White, 
•8544c;  No.  1  White,  42c;  Mixed  Western,  30®38c;  White 

do,  34@42c;  No.  2  November, - c;  00  December.  3144 

@31%cl  do  January,  8244c  ;  do  February,  83%@S3  7-16c; 
do  May,  3544c;  do  White.  December,  3534c;  do  January, 
8574c;  No.  "  ’ - - 


.  3  White,  January,  34c. 


Chicago.  Ills.— No.  2  Spring  Wheat.  I04®10i94c;  No. 
3  Spring  Wheat,  88  96c;  No.  2  Red  104®J0494e.  No.  2 
Corn,  3644c  No.  2  Oais,  2644c.  No.  2  Rye,  5sc.  No.  2 
Barley,  nominal.  No.  1  Flax  Seed,  $1  5144.  Prime 
Timothy  Seed,  $1  52. 


Philadki  fhia,  Pa.— Wheat— No.  2  Bed  for  Novem 
her,  l(X)94@101J4e;  do  December,  l<K)9a@10l%c ;  do  Janu¬ 
ary,  10194®lir244c ;  do  February,  103*46  10894b;  do  May, 
107%@108%c.  RVE  in  fair  demand;  No,  2  Western  at 
64c;  No.  2  Pennsylvania,  at  65c.  Corn.— No.  2  Mixed, 
in  20th  st.  elevator,  5544c  do,  in  grain  depot  5244c;  No. 
2  High  Mixed  a>  d  Yellow  ingrain  depot,  53e ;  No.  2 
Mixed  for  November,  49@50c  ;  do  December,  45664544c; 
tlo  January  44%®45c ;  do  Feoruary,  44446645c.  Oats.— 
Rejected  White  at  80%e  ;  Ungruded  White,  34e;  No.  2 
White,  84®85c ;  No.  2  White,  in  20th  st  elevator,  85c; 
No.  2  White,  In  grain  depot,  3544c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Dec.  1,  1838. 

BEEVES.— Chicago  Steers,  1160  lb  average,  at  $4  45 
per  100  lb;  do,  1294  lb,  at  $4  40;  do,  1076  lb,  at  $4,  do, 
1083  lb,  at  $3  70;  do,  1104  lb,  at  $3  65;  Bulls,  1011  lb,  at  $2. 
Ohio  Steers,  1460  lb.  at  $5  60;  do,  1428  lb,  at  $5  55  do, 
1380  lb,  at  $4  85;  State  do,  1279  lb,  at  $4  40;  do,  1300  lb,  at 
$4  10;  State  Dry  Cows,  1196  lb,  at  $2  75;  do,  977  lb  at 
12  75.  Ohio  Steers,  1271  lb,  at  $4  25:  do,  1132  lb,  at  $8  85; 
do,  1140  lb,  at  $3  75;  do,  1188  lb,  at  $3  75;  Oxen.  1810  ll>, 
at  $3  15.  Ohio  Steers,  1389  lb,  at  $5  15;  Kentucky  do, 
1289  lb,  at  $4  90;  Pennsylvania  do.  1241  lb,  at  $4  60;  do, 
1185  lb,  at  $4  25;  Chicago  do,  1100  lb,  at  $3  65;  do  (Stock¬ 
ers),  1002  lb,  at  $3  25;  whio  Dry  Cows,  1051  lb,  at  s2  75; 
Western  do,  12.8  lb,  at  $2  75.  Ohio  Steers,  1506  lb,  at 
$5  25:  do,  1300  lb,  at  $4  75;  do,  1350  1b,  at  $4  75;  Ohio 
oxen,  1472  lb,  at  $4  2";  do,  1650  lb,  at  $4  75,  Bulls,  1290 
lb,  at  $!  75.  Western  Steerd,  1851  lb,  at  $5  80;  do,  1212  1 
lb,  at  §4  30.  1 

CALVES.— Yearlings.  491  lb  average  at  $2  12%  per 
100  lb;  Grasseis  243  lb,  at  $2  25;  do,  224  lb,  at  $2  30;  do, 

345  lb,  at  $2  5u;  do,  275  lb,  at  $2  50;  Veals  160  lb,  at  $6, 
do,  148  lb,  at  $8;  do,  190  lb,  at  9;  Yearlings,  421  lb,  at 
$2  25:  Grassers,  181  lb,  at  $2  12%;  do,  235  lb  at  $2  25;  do, 

167  lb,  at  $2  25;  Veals.  175  to  203  lb,  at  $7® $8;  Fed 
Calves,  172  lb,  at  $4  50;  Veals,  *2  lb,  at  $5  50;  do,  127  lb, 
at  $6;  do,  125  lb,  at  $7  50;  do,  154  lb,  at  $8;  do,  171  lb,  at 
$8  50:  Veals,  95  to  160  lb,  at  $6@$9:  Grassers,  232  lb,  at 
2%c  per  Id;  FedCalvis,376  lb,  at2%c;  Veais,  120  lb,  at  7c. 

. 

SHEEP  AND  LAM  BS.— State  Sheep  (Culls),  78  lb  aver¬ 
age,  at  S3  37%  per  160  lb  do,  84  lb,  at  $4  ;  Omo  do,  97  'b, 
at  S3;  do,  951b  at  $5  12%;  State  Lambs,  56  lb,  at  $5  25; 
do,  68  lb,  at  $6;  Canada  do.  90%  lb.  at  $6  50;  Stale 

Sheep,  74  lb,  at  $2  50.  do,  80  lb,  at  $3  50;  do,  99  lb,  at,  $4; 

State  Lambs,  60  lb,  at  $5  60;  do,  74%  lb  at  $5  85;  do,  11 
lb,  at  $6  37%;  Texas  ’-heep,  73  lb,  at  $3  State  do,  105  lb, 
at  $3  50;  do,  88  lb,  at  $4;  do,  0  9  lb,  at  $4;  do,  106  lb,  at 
$4  50;  Tennessee  Lambs,  59  lb,  at  $5;  State  do,  66  lb,  at 

t5  45:  do,  64  lb,  at  $5  50;  do,  7'%  lb,  at  $5  90;  State 

heep,  111  lb,  at  $4;  Territory  do,  131  lb,  at  $5:  State 

Lambs,  60%  lb,  at  $5  75;  Northern  Canada  Sheep,  116 
lb,  at  $4  75-  State  Lambs,  65  lb,  at  $5  50;  do,;79  lb,  at  $6; 
Northern  Canada  do,  83  lb,  at  $6  25;  State  Sheep,  140 
lb,  at  $4  25  State  Lambs,  66  lb,  at  $5  50;  Ken  ucky 
Sheep,  107  lb,  at  *4  62%;  do,  108  lb,  at  $5;  Ohio  do,  111 
lb,  at  $4  25;  Ohio  Lambs,  58%  lb  at  $5  37%;  State 
Sheep,  90  lb,  at  $4  12%;  State  Lambs.  66  lb,  at  $5  50; 
Canadian  do,  84%  lb,  at  $6  40;  Michigan  Sheep.  84  ib,  at 
$8  80;  do,  79%  lb,  at  $4  25;  Western  Lambs,  72  lb,  at 
$5  25;  Slate  Hogs,  199  lb  average,  at  $5  89  per  100  lb,  do, 

136  lb,  at  $5  90.  Rough  do,  302  lb,  at  $1 80. 

Buffalo— Sheep  and  Lambs— Inferior  to  Fair.  $3  00® 

$3  50;  Common  to  Choice,  $4  00@$4  50  Good  to  Choice 
Western  Lambs,  at  $4  (XH$5  50;  Canadian  Lambs  dull 
and  steady  at  $5  65®$5  75. 

Hogs.- Light  Pigs  $5  85®$5  40;  Selected  Yorkers 
$5  85® $6  45;  Selected  Medium  Weights,  $5  40@$5  50; 
Good  to  Choice  Heavy  $5  00<j,$5  65;  Rough  $4  75®$4  85; 
Stags  $4  00®$4  35. 

Chicago.— Cattle— Beeves  $  5  00  ®  5  50;  Steers  $3  20® 

4  90;  Stockers  and  Feeders  $1  90  @  8  30;  Cows,  Bulls 
and  Mixed  $1  45  @  3  20  ;  Texas  Cattle  1  65  @  3  95; 
Western  Rangers  2  50  ®  4  60. 


1  IT  AT  ONCE!  =5 


Send  your  address  on  a  Postal  Card 
to  tine  Press  Company,  Limited 
Pliila.,  Penn.,  and  get  a  Sample 
Copy  Free. 


At  tbo  rate  tuer  nave  T>c«*n  ROlng  tbe 
Public  Domains  will  all  bo  gone  In  6 
Years  Now  is  the  time  to  secure  na  Rich 
Land  as  the  8un  shines  on  at  $1.25  pet 
•ere.  What  better  could  be  left  for  Children?  Where  these  lands  arc;  now  to 
get  them,  as  well  as  for  information  about  Domes  or  Employment  in  allbtatM 
and  Terri  tones.  Semi  10  <\  nta  and  receive  tlo  beautiful  Enzruvings,  a  I’ictur- 
saqoo  Panorama  of  America.  Address  TikN  WESTERN  W ORLD,  Chicago,  ILL 


ASTHMA 

Any  one  who  wants  to be^» ;¥“*•**  can 
address  and  we  will  mail  trial  bottle 
Dk.  TAFT  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DR. 

CURED 


TAFT’S  ASTHMALINE 
never  fails  to  Cure, 
can  send  us  their 


MICHIGAN  FARMS 

ANI)  TIMBERED  FARMING  LANDS 
In  Central  Michinau  For  Sale  at  Great 
Bargains. 

Saw-mills,  Flouring  Mills,  Fac’ories,  Stores  and 
Stocks,  Hotels,  etc.,  sola  and  exchanged. 

Real  Estate  Journal  mailed  free  on  application. 

K.  A.  CLARK  &  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


I  will  sell  my  DAIRY  FARM  of  81  Acres. 

two  miles  from  Quakertown,  on  the  N.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  very  cheap.  About  30  acres  is  new 
land,  well  fenced;  good  stone  house;  barn  middling. 
Price  $50  per  acre.  Address 

J.  S.  UXjYMBR, 

Q  kertown,  bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


DESSICATED  FISH 

Something  New  for  Poultry  Food.  The  fish  is 
cooked,  pressed,  dried  and  ground.  Will  keep  any 
length  of  time.  To  be  mixed  with  the  s^ft  feed. 
TRY  NOME.  Send  for  my  Circular.  Also  send 
for  Book  on  successful  Poultry  Keeping,  31 
pages  with  illustrations.  Book  is  tree.  Sena  2-cent 
stamp  to  pay  postage.  Address 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


D.LANDRETH&SONS 


THE 

OLDEST 


SEED 


HOUSE 
AMERICA 

have  issued  their  handsomely  illustrated  SEED  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1889.  Merchants,  Market  Gardeners  and 
Private  Families  desiring  Cood  Seeds,  should  send  a 
postal  for  a  copy.  FREE  to  all  applicants.  Address 

jS eed  Farmer*  and  Merchants, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


D.LANDRETH&SONS 


ROUGH-COATED  COLLIES. 

Pups  sired  by  our  best  stud  dogs,  full  pedigreed, 
and  entitled  to  registry.  Prices  Low.  Personal 
inspection  request*  d. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NOT  SURPRISING. 

The  popularity  of  the  “Kodak”  Camera 
among  those  purchasing  Holiday  Gifts  is  not 
at  all  surprising  when  the  many  advantages  it 
offers  are  considered.  Nothing  more  suitable 
can  be  purchased,  and  it  can  be  operated  by 
anybody.  An  entirely  new  system  of  photo¬ 
graphy. 


The  “Burlington”  is  the  only  line  running 
sleeping  cars  from  Chicago  to  Denver  without 
change.  It  is  the  only  line  by  which  you  can 
go  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  be  but  one 
night  on  the  road.  It  is  the  picturesque  line 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  It  runs  daily 
“fast  trains”  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
Cheyenne,  and  Denver. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  A  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  (.hip¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  27!)  Washington  St.»  New  York  City. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Worts,  York,  Pa. 

Farquhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 


Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  St*, 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  K*> 
gines  a  specialty.  Warranted  equalor 
superiort* 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FARQU1IAR  &  SON,  York,  Pa. 


Corn  Shelters,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills, etc. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  It  is  the  only  on. 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
tetion.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 


rxiKHxviir,  a  tsi. ,  u.  s.  jl, 


BELLE  CITY 

Feed  &  Ensilage 

CUTTERS. 

All  Rizes.  Only  self 
feeder  made.  Best 
machine 
on  the 
market. 

Send  for 
Catalogue,  also  free 
Book  on  Ensilage. 

Belle  City  Mnfg.  Co., 

Racine,  Wls. 


THE  NEW 
IMPROVED 

UNI  VJE  R  S'A  L 

HATCHER. 

(t  is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  heat  regulator 
and  the  only  moisture 
regulator  in  the  world. 
Batteries,  clocks,  and 
all  complications  a- 
voided.  UN  IVER. 
SAL  HATCH EK 
CO.,  Elmira,  N  Y. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 


The  cabinet  organ  w  as  introduced  in  Its  present 
form  by  Mason  &  Ha  mlin  in  1861.  Other  makers 
followed  In  the  man uf  acture  of  these  instruments, 
bnt  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  have  always  main¬ 
tained  their  supremac  y  as  the  best  in  the  world. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  offer,  as  demonstration  of  the 
unequalled  excellence  of  their  organs,  the  fact  that 
at  all  of  the  great  Wor  Id’s  Exhibitions,  since  that  of 
Paris.  1867,  ln^  n  A|  II  #%competition 
with  best  makl  B  LJ  1  1  ft  HI  \"ersofa]l  coun¬ 
tries,  they  have  I  111  Ills  I W  ■Ainvariably  tak¬ 
en  the  highest  V  1 1  V  fl  1 1  sv  honors.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogues  $22!  TO  $000.  free. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  claim  for  their  pianos,  that  they  are 
superior  to  all  others.  They  recognize  the  high 
excellence  achieved  by  other  leading  makers  in  the 
art  of  piano  building,  but  still  claim  superiority. 
This  they  attribute  solely  to  the  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  introduced  by  them  in  the  year  1883, 
and  now  known  as  the  “Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 
Stringer,”  bylSI  ■.  R  I  ^  the  use  of  which 
is  secured  the  U  ■  II  |U  ■  |  V" greatest  pos¬ 
sible  purity  and  |  I  I  J  IV  I  I  -W  refinement  of 
tone,  together  I  I  1 1\  llv  Wwith  greatly  in¬ 
creased  capaci-  GRAND  A  UPRIGHT,  ty  for  standing 
in  tune  ana  other  important  advantages. 

A  circular,  containing  testimonials  from  three 
hundred  purchasers,  mutiicians,  and  tuners,  sent, 
together  with  descriptive  catalogue,  to  any  applicanL 
Pianos  and  Organs  sol'd  for  cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments;  also  rented. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  OR  GAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  (IHHUOA. 


Tho  WITTIEST,  PRETTIEST  JUVENILES 


QUEER  PEOPLE 


GIANTS  & 

90BLIN8 

$1.00 


By  Mail. 


Palmer  Cox 

PAWS  4 
CLAWS 
$1.00 


(Elopement  of  the  Eroff  and  the  Mouer.) 
Full  of  the  oddest  pranks,  clinriiiing  stories  and 
liiugli-provoUing  illustrations  by  the  Prince  of 
Juvenile  artists.  Selling  immensely.  Critics 
say  of  It :  "It  sets  my  little  folks  wild  with  delight.— 
Hon.  ClintouB.  Fisk.  "Don't  send  me  another  for  I  can't 
qet  the  children  to  bed."— R.  H.  Conwell,  D  D.  "Incom- 
narably  neat  and  elegant."— Hon,  S.  S.  Cox.  “Pascinat- 
ngas  jflsop  and  Uncle  Remus."— Hon. Howard  Crosby. 
JOENTS  WANTED.  HUBBAT?!)  BEOS. 
4  uilndelphia,  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City. 


VERSEERS  ^ANTED  Kvor.r.wh<-rr' 


OVcnoc  tno  :tl  home  or  to  travel.  We  wish 

to  employ  a  reliable  person  In  your  county 
to  tack  up  advertisements  ami  show  cards  of 
Electric  Goods.  Advertisements  to  be  tacked  up  everywhere 
on  trees,  fences  and  turnpikes,  in  conspicuous  places, 
in  town  and  country  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Steady  employment;  wageM  $‘<£.50  per  day  ;  expense* 
advanced ;  no  talking  required.  Local  work  for  all  or  part 
of  the  time.  ADDRESS  WITH  STAMP 


J.  C.  EMORY  A  CO.,  Sixth  and  Vine  Rt». 
Bradford  Building.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

tar  NO  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  POSTAL  CARDS,^® 


(short-hand.  Old  School.  Every  Kraduate  employed.  JiKHal- 
Jlrculars  free.  Willisn1  Colleue  Short-hand,  SPRINGFI EI.D,  0 L 


MAST,  F00S&C0., 

8PRINGFIELI),  O. 
BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP. 

IRON  TURBINE  WINDMILL. 

BUC  K ^E  v  E  vvKOI  ,;HT-l  RON  PUNCHED 

BUCK eVe  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  HOSE  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPIt  I N  K  I.E  RS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


THE  PERKINS' 

Wind  Mill 


ts  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made" 

Full  instructions  for  ereeting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  i>lillH  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  ami  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$1000.00  IN  COLD. 

Given  as  premiums  for  the  American  Farmer 
and  Poultry  Raiser,  the  finest  illustrated  50  cent 
monthly  in  the  United  States.  Premium  List 
and  sample  copies  free.  Address 
T.  M.  Georgk  &  Co..  316  Dearborn  St.  Chicago. 


Can  uu  utiairuyed  by  spruvlug 
the  trees  with  Loudon  purple  dis¬ 
solved  in  water.  For  full  directions 
-  ftnd  improved  outlits  for  lluml  or  llor.u 

Power  BOTTOM  CASH  PRICKS, 
addres.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  Lock  port,  .\.v! 


RONF  MFM  Jpf  Poultry  Granulated  Bone  and 

uuhl  lllL  L  Crushed  Oyster  Shells.  Send  for  Price 
List.  Y  ORK  <  IIEM1CAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa 


ETI  Card  Sample  Book  ever  Kent  oil  t 

*  *  cents.  Star  Importing  Co., Cadiz,  O. 


COO  D.RYF  n*y  Lover,  Good-Bye,  «Sa 

_  .  ■  bi  ■  iW  other  HongH,  ISO  dloight  of  hand  tricks,  115  «f 

pDruntwUUi  tuagm,  aotiaamplecanlg:  Ail  only  lOceuU.  Capit*lCW  Co.,  Columbia.  Ohio, 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FAR 

Save  time  and  money  by  usiriz  Holt’a  eelebra 

FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS For  $2 

Larger  Size,  *25.  Single  Forge.  I 

Blacksmiths’  Tools,  Hand  Drills,  A 
HOLT  MFG.  CO.,  t>2  Central  Way  Cleveland 


Sample  Styles  of  Hidden  Name  anti  , 

oilk  rringo  Cartla,  Sleight  of  Hand  Tricks,  Utx-Uatlons,  Dialogue*,  I*u»- 
*  I  fit.  Conundrums,  Onineo,  ami  hnwjroti  ran  make  $10  a  day  at  home.  All 
FOR  Ail  CENT  BTAMP-  IIOMU  AND  YOUTH,  CADIZ,  OHIO, 


SEND  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements 
Speakers,  Dialogues. Gy innastics  Fortune  Tellers, 
I) i  earn  Books,  Debates,  Letter  Writers,  Etiquette, 
etc.  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  18  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


FAYS1GRAPES 

NIAGARA, EMPIRE  STATE,'  * 

and  first-class  establishment.  Free 


ARGEST  GROWEI 


OF- 


L 

GRAPE  VINES 

_  „ _ _ IN  AMERICA. 

EATON)  MOYER  and  all  others,  new  and  old;  also  small  fruits 
—j>  Lowest  prices,  highest  grading,  warranted  true.  In  every  respect  a  modeL 

ee  Dlustrated  Catalogue.  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


One  of  the  VERY 


BEST  AGRICULTURAL.  HORTICULTURAL, 
FAMILY  JOURNALS  in  America  is 


AVE-SrOCK  and 


The  Ohio  Farmer 

It  is  a  16-page,  64-coluinn  Weekly  (same  size  as  the  Rural  New-Yorker),  has  been  established 
ovor  40  ycai s  and  has  65,000  subscribers.  As  an  inducement  to  now  subscribers  we 
will  send  the  remainder  of  1888  free,  that  is,  we  will  send  THE  OHIO 
FARMER  from  date  when  subscription  is  received  until 
January  1st,  1890,  every  week,  for  only 


If  the  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  desire  to  take  both  papers  we  will  send  them  both  one  year  for 
only  $2  50,  which  includes  the  Potato  No.  2,  offered  by  the  Rural. 

SPECIMEN _copies  sent  free  to  any  address.  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY- 

of£er,  llberal  inducements.  Outfit  Free.  Remember  that  THE 
OH1U  PARMER  is  excelled  by  none ,  no  matter  what  the  subscription  price  and 
is  furnished  at  the  very  lowest  possible  subscription  price.  It  is ' 


LOCAL  ONLY  IINT  NAME, 

being  adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  one  of  the  most  practical,  therefore  the  most 
valuable  Agricultural  Journals  in  the  world.  Address  all  orders  to 

THE  OHIO  FARMER,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

N.  B. — Send  for  a  Sample  Copy  NOW. 


DEC  8 


THE  RURAL  MEW-YOBKER. 


THE  DRUM  LAKE  EASTER  SERVICE. 


A  story  of  the  Michigan  Pine  Woods. 


BY  HERBERT  W.  COLLING  WOOD. 


Copyrighted  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


(all  rights  reserved.) 


And  the  fool  stepped  back  for  a  last  look  at 
his  Easter  decorations! 

Now  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  sentence 
needs  trimming  up  a  bit.  Fools  do  not,  as  a 
general  thing,  spend  much  time  over  Easter 
decorations,  and  after  all '‘fool”  is  a  pretty 
hard  name  to  throw  at  anybody.  My  desire 
is  to  write  a  logical  and  probable  story  in 
which  every  character  shall  have  all  that 
justly  belongs  to  it.  Of  course,  “  fool  ”  was 
not  his  real  name,  though  in  the  opinion  of 
Drum  Lake,  it  was  the  most  appropriate 
name  he  could  have  had.  As  some  of  my 
readers  may  not  live  in  Drum  Lake,  I  will 
give  all  sides  of  the  question,  so  that  each  njay 
decide  for  himself. 

He  had  another  name,  round  and  sonorous 
as  one  could  wish.  You  will  find  it  written 
at  the  end  of  his  Easter  sermon.  At  the  risk 
of  prolonging  this  story  to  a  most  unnatural 
length,  I  propose  to  give  the  name  in  full. 
I  shall  not  use  it  in  the  story,  however,  for 
obvious  reasons.  It  is  too  long,  and  then 
again,  I  am  a  Drum  Laker,  so  I  shall,  with  all 
the  necessary  apologies,  simply  call  him  “fool,” 
when  we  are  fairly  started. — “Henry  Augus¬ 
tus  Skinner  Grayling,  A.  B.,  Rector  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Drum  Lake,  Michigan0’ — 
There  it  is,  but  after  all, — “what’s  in  a  name?” 

Now  then,  let  us  start  again.  The  Rev.  H. 
A.  S.  Grayling,  etc.,  stepped  back  to  look  at 
his  Easter  decorations.  Now  I  presume  the 
average  reader  will  say  at  once  “What  if  he 
did?”  What  is  there  remarkable  about  that? 
Tell  us  something  new !  Surely,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  where  “  a  cat  can  look  at  a  king,”  a  man, 
or  even  a  fool,  has  a  perfect  right  to  step  back 
as  far  as  he  can  and  look  at  decorations  of 
any  kind,  particularly  when  these  same  deco¬ 
rations  are  confessedly  his  own.  If  the  Rev. 
II.  A.  S.  Grayling  was  at  all  like  other 
clergymen  of  our  acquaintance,  he^SWRtT 
doing  his  duty  in  inspecting  the  decorations, 
to  make  sure  that  they  were  in  good  taste,  and 
complete.  This  is  all  perfectly  right,  and  yet 
could  these  same  wise  people  have  seen  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Grayling  and  his  decorations,  they 
would  have  been  willing  to  wait  in  patience 
to  hear  whatever  I  saw  fit  to  say  about  them. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  a  picture  in 
your  mind  of  some  person  or  character  that 
you  have  never  seen?  It  is  pleasant 'some¬ 
times  to  build  up  such  an  imaginary  person¬ 
age,  and  then  to  see  how  our  conception  differs 
from  the  original.  I  have  no  doubt  some  of 
you  have  been  trying  this  very  thing  with 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  S.  Grayling.  I  presume  some 
of  you  have  the  whole  scene  in  your  minds. 
The  pretty  little  church,  the  great  clusters 
and  wreaths  of  evergreen,  the  motto  and  the 
cross  over  the  altar,  the  beautiful  flowers, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grayling  himself  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  church,  happy  and  satis¬ 
fied,  running  over  the  opening  sentences  of 
his  Easter  sermon. 

Now  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  cast  a  gloom 
over  such  bright  imaginings,  but  the  truth 
must  be  spoken  at  all  times,  you  know,  and 
particularly  at  Easter.  There  was  no  church 
at  all!  The  roof  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  had 
fallen  in  six  months  before.  The  snow  now 
lay  in  great  drifts  all  along  the  pews,  and 
in  a  large  high  heap  over  the  altar.  The 
only  decorations  were  the  long,  gleaming 
icicles  that  hung  down  the  walls.  The  “Rec¬ 
tor”  and  his  decorations  formed  a  most  forlorn- 
looking  group  in  the  long,  unfurnished  room 
on  the  upper  floor  of  Mrs.  McKelvey’s  board¬ 
ing-house,  which  now  served  as  a  place  of 
worship  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grayling’s  flock. 

There  was  a  certain  resemblance  between 
the  two  if  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  resemble 
a  system  of  decorations.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gray¬ 
ling  was  a  little,  thin,  melancholy  man  about 
as  unlike  the  ideal  minister  as  can  be  imag¬ 
ined.  He  wore  the  most  desolate-looking  hat 
ever  seen.  The  rim  hung  hopelessly  down 
over  his  face,  ak  though  too  utterly  heart¬ 
broken  to  stand  up  as  a  respectable  hat- 
rim  should.  His  near-sighted  eyes  were  aided 
by  a  pair  of  large,  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 
His  nose  seemed  to  have  started  out  bravely 
enough,  but  towards  the  middle  of  itself,  had 
become  discouraged,  for  the  end  hung  hope¬ 
lessly  down  to  his  mouth.  It  was  the  same 
way  with  his  chin.  Tnat  member  had  given 
up  the  struggle  early  in  the  day.  It  receded 
at  a  most  violent  angle,  seeming  to  carry 
with  it  the  strength  and  determination  that 


should  have  been  in  the  face.  His  cheeks 
were  thin  and  sallow,  and  a  pair  of  doleful 
side-whiskers  peeping  from  under  the  melan¬ 
choly  hat  served  as  a  species  of  frame  for  the 
whole  countenance.  They  hung  languidly 
down  before  the  prominent  ears  as  if  simply 
remaining  in  the  field  because  the  face  needed 
them. 

The  minister’s  coat  had  evidently  been  made 
for  a  much  larger  man.  It  hung  aimlessly 
down  about  his  legs  as  if  feeling  that  it  must 
go  somewhere,  and  that  it  did  not  care  much 
after  all  what  its  destination  might  be. 

The  little  man  had  a  habit  of  thrusting  his 
head  forward,  and  rubbing  his  hands  together. 
He  stood  in  the  twilight,  witfi  a  candle  in  his 
hand,  peering  through  the  great  spectacles  at 
the  decorations. 

Such  was  the  Rev.  H.  A.  S.  Grayling,  A 
B.,  a  poor,  little  insignificant  man,  feebly, 
and  patiently  working  his  way  through  life. 

The  decorations  were,  as  the  audience  re¬ 
marked  next  day,  “  a  good  mate  for  him.”  A 
dwarf  pine  that  the  “Rector”  with  his  feeble 
strength  had  cut  and  dragged  in  over  the 
snow  for  an  altar.  An  ingenious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  pine  boughs  and  evergreens  in  one 
corner  formed  a  bower  from  which  the  choir 
was  expected  to  sing.  Two  appropriate  mot¬ 
toes  had  been  laboriously  traced  in  ground 
pine  on  the  wall  back  of  the  altar.  The  min¬ 
ister  read  them  over  as  he  stood  there: — 
“  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,”  “  Christ 
is  Risen  From  the  Dead.” 

Festoons  of  evergreens  and  red  berries  were 
hung  over  the  windows. 

This  was  all;  but  it  seemed  better  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Grayling  than  it  does  to  you  or  me. 
He  had  arranged  it  all  himself,  and,  slight  as 
it  was,  it  expressed  something  of  his  love  for 
the  beautiful  holiday.  So  he  looked  at  his 
decorations  with  some  little  satisfaction.  His 
inspection  over,  he  turned  and  walked  to  the 
window.  Drum  Lake,  or  rather  all  that  was 
left  of  that  city,  lay  spread  out  before  him. 
Drum  Lake  had  evidently  seen  its  best  days. 
Years  before  it  had  been  a  lively  and  prosper¬ 
ous  village.  The  great,  deserted  mill  that  the 
“fool ’’saw  across  the  road,  had  once  been 
filled  with  men  and  machinery.  All  was 
bustle  and  excitement  in  those  old  days.  The 
new  railroad  would  very  soon  make  Drum 
Lake  the  great  city  of  northern  Michigan. 

But  the  Drum  Lake  upon  which  the  “fool” 
looked  out,  had  changed  materially.  The 
lumber  had  long  since  been  cut  away.  The 
railroad  had  gone  fifteen  miles  to  the  east, 
and  Frenchtown  had  reaped  the  harvest  for 
which  Drum  Lake  had  sharpened  its  sickle. 
The  village  had  given  up  its  dream  of  great¬ 
ness.  Most  of  the  former  inhabitants  had 
moved  away,  seeking  more  exciting  scenes 
than  the  dull,  decaying  town  could  offer  them. 
Not  half  the  buildings  were  occupied.  The 
empty  houses  stood  along  the  deserted  streets, 
a  most  melancholy  evidence  of  former  splen¬ 
dor.  Only  one  poor  shingle-mill  was  left  to 
represent  the  manufacturing  interest,  and 
Cobb’s  store  was  all  that  remained  of  the  vast 
mercantile  centre  that  the  more  imaginative 
Drum  Lakers  had  pictured. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  Mass.,  send  us  the 
following  books: 

Chapters  From  Jane  Au&ten.— This  is  a 
volume  of  some  350  pages,  compiled  by  Oscar 
Fay  Adams.  There  are  many  who  consider 
Jane  Austen  one  of  the  greatest  novelists — 
far  superior  to  our  modern  authors.  Such 
persons  will  be  greatly  pleased  with  the  vol¬ 
ume  that  Mr.  Adams  has  prepared.  Any 
lover  of  good  English  and  elegant  diction  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  reading  this  book.  Price, 
75  cents. 

The  Stories  Mother  [Nature  Told  Her 
Children. — By  Jane  Andrews.  This  is  a 
sort  of  companion  volume  to  “The  Seven 
Little  Sisters.”  Parents  who  like  to  have  their 
children  absorb  the  elements  of  science  from 
pleasant  little  stories  will  want  this  book. 
Price,  SLOO 

Travellers  and  Outlaws. — By  Thomas 
W.  Higgmson.  This  is  a  collection  of  nine 
essays  originally  published  in  Harper’s  and 
other  similar  publications.  All  who  know  of 
the  author  will  be  sure  to  enjoy  this  volume. 

Novels.— Selected  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell, 
A.  M.  This  is  a  most  admirable  volume  for 
young  people.  The  selections  are  all  in  ad¬ 
mirable  taste  and  are  explained  so  carefully 
that  the  reader  is  sure  to  be  imbued  with  a 
desire  to  read  Scott  carefully.  Is  it  not  wise 
to  cultivate  such  a  desire  in  the  minds  of 
children?  Older  people  who  have  read  and 
re-read  the  Waverly  novels  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  many  of  their  favorite  passages 
have  been  put  into  this  volume.  Price  75 
1  cents. 


Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  —By 
Charles  L*  Flint.  For  years  this  has  been 
recognized  as  a  standard  dairy  text-book. 
This  edition  is  enlarged,  revised  and  improved 
so  that  it  will  be  found  just  as  timely  and 
valuable  as  at  any  time.  Dairymen  and 
farmers  will  find  this  volume  a  real  help. 


A.  8125 

Top  Buggy 

FOR  $65.00. 

Other  Buggies,  Car¬ 
riages,  Sleighs,  Har¬ 
ness,  and  a  thousand 
useful  articles  in  the 
same  proportion.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Price- 
Lists.  CHICAGO  SCAI.B 
COMPANY,  Chicago,  111 


Rheumatism 

Wo  doubt  if  there  is,  or  can  be,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  but  thousands  who 
have  suffered  its  pains  have  been  greatly  ben¬ 
efited  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try  this  great  remedy.  It  correct: 
the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  is  the  cause  of  tli« 
disease,  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

“  I  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty  years. 
Previous  to  1883  I  found  no  relief,  but  grew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
did  me  more  good  than  all  the  other  medicine 
I  ever  had.”  II.  T.  Balcon,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  SI ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


STEAM  ENGINES. 

Portable,  Agricultural,  Stationary. 

ALSO 

Four-Driver  Traction  Engines 

Manufactured  by 

Wood,  Taber  &  Morse, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Catalogues  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 


WARRANTED 

the  tower,  and  that  our 
Geared  Wind  Mill, 
have  double  the  power 
of  all  other  mills. 
Mfrs.ofTanks.Wiuv  ^ 
Mill  supplies,  and 
the  Celebrated 


CHALLENGE 

Feed  Grinders, 

HORSEPOWERS, 

CORN  SHELLERS, 

PUMPS  and 
BRASS 
CYLINDERS 

and0™/,0'9™  BUY  the  ETES 

IVASTEl). i 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  «fe  FEED  MILL  CO 
BATAVIA.  KANE  CO..  ILL. 


Buggies— extension  tops.  Surries,  Buck  Hoards, 
Davtous  and  Express  Wagons.  Road  Carts— Id 
different  styles.  S>lelgli8— Swells  Portland  and  other 
styles.  Harness— Oak  Tan  for  85,  87,  89,  811.  and 
over.  Do  yov  want  a  Buggy. Wagon  Road  Cart 
Sleigh,  or  Harness  at  A  GREAT 
BARGAIN?  The  first  persoi 
from  any  P.  O.  answering  this  adv.  and  enclos¬ 
ing  6  cts.  in  postage  stamps,  will  get  it.  Write1 

Union  Machine  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

BARNEY  &  BERRY  SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Hold  Your  June  Butter  for  a  Januar  Price. 


It  positively  prevents  Butter  trom  ever 
becoming  Rancid,  and  causes  it  to  retain  its  fresh¬ 
ness.  aroma,  and  Hue  flavor  for  months— even  when 
exposed  to  atmospheric  influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  papers.  Also 
by  Creameries,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  the 
country-.  Send  for  Circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co.. 

Footoi  West  11th  Htrcet.  New  York  City. 


YOU  CAN  WIN! 


$4,000 

IN  CASH  PRIZES  TO  BE  AWARDED  BY  THE 


IDEAL  FEED  MILL 


AND  POWER  COMBINED  (IMPROVED). 

Grinds  all  kinds  of  Shelled  Grain  and  Ear  Corn, 
ives  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saws.  Etc.  Lightest 
aft,  strongest  and  best,  fully  warranted.  Send 
r  catalogue  showing  full  line  of  Feed  Mills,  1  wo 
d  Four-Horse  Powers.  Wood  Saws,  etc.  * 


“  Stands  the  Severest  Winter.” 

The  Buck-Thorn  is  the  coming  fence.  It 
has  given  universal  satisfaction  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  when  a  man  uses  it  once  he 
always  wants  it  again.  It  is  plainly  seen  by 
stock,  and  will  stand  the  severest  winter  we 
have  without  breaking.  We  regard  it  as  the 
best  fencing  in  the  market.  J.  E.  Dodsworth 
&  Bro.,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

The  Buck-Thorn  is  the  handsomest  barb 
fence  made.  Write  to  The  Buck-Thorn 


Between  this  time  and  the  1st  of  May,  1889. 

$3,000 

to  be  given  for  the 

THREE  BEST  SERIAL  STORIES 

as  follows : 

81,000  -  -  -  -  For  the  Rest  Story. 

8900  -  -  For  the  Second  Best  Story. 

8500  -  For  the  Third  Rest  Story. 

These  are  the  Largest  Cash  Oilers  ever  made 
by  any  journal  in  the  country  for  literary  competition. 

But  The  Free  Press  dots  not  intend  to  yield  Its 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  representative  American 
newspapers,  and  makes  this  great  offer  in  order  to 
give  its  readers  the  benefit  of  the  very  best  talent 
the  country  affords. 

$1,000 

Awa'ded  to  those  sending  in  the  largest  number 
ol  subscribers  between  November  36,  1888,  and 
March  31,  1889  : 

8400  lor  the  Largest  List. 

8200  tor  Second  Largest  List. 

8150  lor  Third  l  argest  List. 

SlOo  lor  Fourth  Largest  List. 

875  tor  Filth  Largest  List. 

850  tor  Sixtli  Largest  List. 

825  lor  Seventh  Largest  List. 
If  you  make  the  attempt,  you  are  as  liable  to  get  one 
of  the  prizes  as  your  neighbor. 

Do  not  give  up  because  someone  else  is  working. 

WORK  HARDER  YOURSELF! 

Bear  in  mind  that  whether  or  not  you  win  one  of 
the  large  prizes,  you  have  the  regular  cash  commis¬ 
sions  and  premiums  given  for  the  clubs  of  sub 
scribers,  just,  the  same. 

GET  TO  WORK  WITHOUT  DELAY. 

Send  for  rules  of  the  contest,  blanks  and  sample 
copies  sent  on  application-  A  more  attractive  Prem¬ 
ium  List  thau  ever  has  just  been  issued.  Send  for  it ! 


Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  for  (Samples  and 
Circulars. 


LIGHTNING  WELL-8INKINQ 
MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Well-sinking  and  prospecting  tools  sent 
on  trial.  529  teet  has  been  sunk  in  8 
hours.  Instructions  for  beginners.  An 
Encyclopdia  of  800  Engravir®*  of  -well 
‘  and  prospectors  tools,  pumps, 

,wind  andBteam  engines.  Atrea- 
i  on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  charges 
5  cts.each. 
rhe  American 
WellWorks. 

!  AURORA,  ILLS., 
u.  S.  A. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

Offered  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press 

-AND- 


The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

The  two  most  popular  home  journals  in  the  country’ 
will  be  sent  to  any  address,  for  one  year,  for 


Order  at  once.  Address 


THE  FREE  PRESS  CO., 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


825 


a 


£ov  fyt  p<mit0. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


A  COUSIN  RAISES  SILK-WORMS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — Last  winter  we  (that 
is  my  two  sisters  and  myself)  saw  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  a  notice  of  tbe  free 
distribution  of  silk  worm  eggs  by  the  United 
States  Government,  so  we  sent  an  application 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re¬ 
ceived  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  of  eggs  each. 
The  eggs  commenced  hatching  just  as  the 
mulberry  leaves  were  putting  out.  As  soon 
as  they  were  discovered  hatching,  we  placed 
them  on  boards  covered  with  young  leaves 
which  the  young  worms  began  eating  as  soon 
as  they  left  the  shell.  As  soon  as  the  worms 
got  larger,  we  moved  them  on  to  trays  or 
light  boards  where  we  kept  them  supplied 
with  fresh  mulberry  leaves  as  fast  as  they 
could  eat  them.  As  they  grew  we  kept 
spreading  them  out  until  they  occupied  two 
rooms  of  the  house  and  took  nearly  every¬ 
body  in  it  to  attend  to  them.  When  they  got 
old  enough  to  spin,  which  was  just  about  one 
month  after  hatching,  they  commenced  dying, 
and  we  lost  a  good  many  in  that  way,  but  it 
was  not  from  neglect,  for  about  all  we  did  for 
three  weeks  was  to  attend  to  them.  Then 
came  the  worst  part  of  all.  We  made  brush 
frames  according  to  illustrations  in  the  bul¬ 
letin  issued  by  the  Department. 

The  worms  then  crawled  upon  these  as  they 
got  ready  to  spin  and  made  their  cocoons 
which  we  picked  off  as  fast  as  finished  and 
laid  aside  until  there  was  enough  to  stifle, 
which  we  did  by  putting  them  into  a  long 
shallow  box  and  covering  with  hot-bed  glass. 
This  we  placed  in  the  hot  sun  where  they 
were  left  for  about  three  days.  By  that 
time  the  chrysalids  were  all  dead  and  tbe 
cocoons  all  dry.  These  we  put  away'  for  ship¬ 
ment,  and  when  they  were  all  dried  there 
were  only  six  pounds  which  we  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  they  brought 
$1.00  per  pound.  I  think  they  cost  about 
twice  as  much  as  they  brought.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  all  the  Cousins  not  try  it  unless  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do  and  can  devote  their 
whole  time  to  it,  and  then  it  won’t  pay  much. 

Yours  Truly, 

Grand  Bay,  Ala.  frank  warren. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  am  a  little  boy.  I 
go  to  school.  I  have  two  Banty  hens;  one  of 
them  has  three  chicks.  I  have  two  goslings. 
I  have  a  sheep  which  I  earned  by  picking 
potatoes  and  hunting  eggs.  I  have  a  little 
brother  one  year  and  a  half  old.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  printed  as  I  wrote  you  a  letter  be¬ 
fore  and  I  did  not  know  whether  you  got  it  or 
not.  ARTHUR  LYSTER. 

Kirkdale,  P.  Q. 

[Here  you  see  it.  U.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — We  are"having  some 
cool  weather  now,  but  we  have  not  had 
enough  of  frost  to  kill  plants  yet.  We  have 
made  about  400  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  this 
year,  150  bushels  of  which  we  made  on  15 
rows  ?>}4  feet  apart  and  162  yards  long.  The 
land  was  originally  poor;  it  would  have  made 
about  10  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  it  had 
been  cow-penned  about  three  years  and  that 
was  all  the  manuring  it  had.  Does  Dot  that 
beat  Irish  potatoes?  We  have  sold  36>£ 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  the  most  of  which 
we  sold  at  75  cents  per  bushel.  They  are 
selling  now  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  We 
bought  three  hens  at  25  cents  each  and  14  at 
20  cents  each.  We  have  had  them  19  days 
and  they  have  laid  18  eggs.  A  wolf,  caught 
the  finest  hen  we  had  the  next  night  after  we 
got  them.  Eggs  are  selling  here  at  10  cents 
per  dozen.  We  have  some  pretty  flowers  and 
a  nice  winter  turnip  patch  and  some  nice 
fall  snap  beans.  Borne  of  them  are  Golden 
Wax.  I  think  the  green  beans  are  the 
best.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  contest  for  the  Cousins. 

Your  Niece, 

Caldwell,  Texas.  mary  herron. 

[How  many  of  our  Northern  Cousins  know 
what  cow-penning  is?  That  land  must  be 
pretty  good.  Our  potatoes  do  not  pay  as 
well  as  that.  Not  much  money  in  your  hen 
business,  I  guess,  u.  M.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark.— I  thought  I  would 
write  you  a  letter  as  I  have  not  seen  any 
from  this  part  of  the  country.  We  live  on  a 
farm  of  160  acres.  I  am  a  little  boy  11  years 
old.  I  go  to  school.  1  have  a  little  sister 
younger,  and  two  brothers  older.  My  brothers 
and  sister  go  to  school  with  me.  I  read  and 
spell,  and  write.  We  have  about  90  chickens 
young  and  old.  We  have  23  head  of  cattle 
and  23  head  of  hogs.  We  built  a  new  barn 
this  spring  36x32  feet.  We  have  15  head  of 
horses.  We  have  a  little  dog.  His  name  is 


Pohto.  He  will  play  hide-and-seek  and  ball 
with  us  and  drive  cattle  and  hogs. 

Your  Nephew. 

Warren  Co.,  Iowa.  roeY  mcvay 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  I  am  12  years  old.  My  birth¬ 
day  was  one  week  ago  Saturday,  and  I  had  a 
present  of  a  lovely  sleigh.  Papa  has  taken 
the  Rural  about  eight  years  and  I  like  to 
read  the  Cousins’  letters  very  much.  I  read 
Miles  C.  Niehol’s  letter  and  think  it  was  a  very 
nice  plan,  only  I  think  aD  eighth  of  an  acre  is 
almost  too  much  land,  because  we  might  not 
take  such  good  care  of  it  as  we  would  if  we  had 
less.  What  do  you  think  about  having  less 
land,  Uncle  Mark?  I  hope  this  letter  will  not 
find  its  way  to  the  waste  basket ;  my  sister 
has  written  two  letters  and  they  were  both 
printed  and  I  hope  mine  will  be  printed  also. 

Your  Niece, 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  kate  c.  vaneps. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  50  acres. 
We  have  four  cows  and  three  calves,  and  one 
horse;  we  have  two  old  hogs  and  five  pigs. 
We  have  about  75  hens  ana  we  have  one  old 
turkey  and  14  young  ones.  I  have  three 
brothers  and  four  sisters.  I  am  nine  years 
old.  SATIE  B.  PECKHAM, 

Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 


gulmtising. 


the  KODAK  camera 

Loaded  for  100  Instantaneous 
pictures.  Anybody  can  use  it. 

No  knowledge  ot  Photogra¬ 
phy  necessary. 

Price  $‘£5.00,  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  film  Co , 

Rochkstkr,  N.  V. 


THE  R,  N.-Y. 

ENTERPRISE,  DILIGENCE, 
RESEARCH. 

ORIGINAL  IN  ALL  ITS  DEPARTMENTS. 


THE  LEADING  NATIONAL  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  WEEKLY  OF  AMERICA. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 

It  ivill  please  all  progressive  rural  people 
and  all  people  sensible  enough 
to  have  rural  tastes. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Times: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  way  of  experimenting,  than  all  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  put  together.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  1, 1888: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  paper  which 
during  its  nearly  39  years  of  life  has  done 
vastly  more  for  farming  than  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  land-grant  colleges  aDd  experiment 
stations,  whose  chief  business  is  underdrainage 
of  taxpayers.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Sun: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  papers  on  rural  affairs  in  all 
•America.  It  is  thoroughly  practical  in  every 
department,  and  its  constant  efforts  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  seeds,  plants,  and  imple¬ 
ments  after  the  most  careful  tests  commend  it 
to  the  confidence  of  every  tiller  of  the  soil.” 

From  the  Farm  Journal ,  Philadelphia ,  Pa: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm 
weekly  in  the  world.” 

From  the  Inter- Ocean,  Chicago,  III.: 

“Readers  of  the  Inter-Ocean  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one 
of  the  best  horticultural  and  farm  weeklies 
published.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  World: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  country.” 

From  Josepn  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y.: 

“The  fact  is,  you  are  doing  more  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  science  than  all  the 
experiment  stations  combined.” 

Specimen  Copies,  Posters,  Premium  Lists 
free.  Price  $£.00  it  year.  In  clubs  ol  five  or 
over,  $1.50. 

Considering  the  cost  of  its  publication,  the 
R.  N.  Y.  is  the  cheapest  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  published. 

The  Rural  NewYorker, 

34  Park  Row,  N.  Y, 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings.  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable. 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAMUEL  C’AIIUT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST.,  BOSTON 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 
$6  75. 

RIFLE  SS2.25 
PISTOLS  75c 


All  Kinds  cheaper  that' 
elsewhere.  Before  yo 
buy  send  stamp  foi 
Catalogue.  Addre*. 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT. 

1  BO  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 


w 

X 
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LANE&BODLEY  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SAW  MILLS 


AND  ENGINES 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY.  Send 
for  Circulars.  An  experience  of  TH  I  RTY 
YEARS  permits  us  to  offer  the  BEST. 


9CordsHO""s 


Buns  Easy 
NO  BACKACHE. 


BY  ONE  MAN.  Greatly  improved.  Also  TOOL 
for  filing  saws  whereby  those  least  experienced  can¬ 
not  make  a  mistake.  Sent  free  with  machine.  To 
others,  for  common  erosg.eut  sows,  by  mall  $2.00.  Hun¬ 
dreds  have  sawed  &  to  0  CORPS  daily.  Wo  want  all  who 
bum  wood  and  all  interested  in  the  timber  business  to 
write  for  our  Illustrated  free  Catalogue.  We  have  ex- 
actly  what  you  want,  the  greatest  labor-saver  and  best¬ 
selling  tool  now  on  earth.  First  order  from  your  vicin¬ 
ity  seen  res  agency.  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  303 
to  811  So.  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


CATARRH, 


RHEUM¬ 
ATISM, 
AND  ALL 


BLOOD  DISFASF.S  cured.  A  book  (82  pp.,  11  engrav¬ 
ings),  entitled  “  How  to  Cure  Catarrh  and.  all  Blood 
Diseases,”  Sent  Free.  ly  Address 


IRWIN  M.  GRAY  &  CO.,  Montrose,  Pa. 


COLORADO  STOCK  FARM 

At  Larkspur,  40  miles  south  of  Denver,  on  D.  &  R.  G. 
end  A  T.  &  S.  F.  Railways;  •£  ‘£4P  acres;  abundant 
irrigating  and  spring  water;  one-quarter  under  cultiva  - 
tlOR.  balance  griiging:  farm  buildings  and  stabling 
valued  at  $(1,000;  22  miles  of  wire  fencing;  all  or  part 
for  sale  For  particulars,  aodress  either  II.  S. 
Hutchings,  Essex  Building,  or  W.  J.  Acheson, 
Times  Building,  Denver,  Colorado,  or  YVilliam 
Dillon,  Esq.,  Castle  Rock,  Colorado. 


NO.  0100 

<§/  \g> 


BUCK  HANDLE 

The  BEST  4-blade  Pocket 
Knife  ever  sold  for  the  money. 
Extra  metal,  fine  finish. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  FOR  $1.00 

ALLING&LODGE 

MADISON, 
INDIANA. 

Mention  this  paper. 


HRISTMAS  PRESENTS 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
YOU 

CAN  HAVE  ONE 


C! 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  THESE  WATCHES 

Our  Selling  PricQ.of  Genuine  ■■  Ib#  La  Lx- 

entine  Watches  reduced  tosTSSnS®"®*’  I  I  »  Laa  ti 

To  introduce  our  SOLID  GOLD  AND  SILVER  WATCHES, 

and  c°nvince  New  Customers  that  we  are  the 

CHEAPEST  JEWELRY  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA,  we  mak. 

these  wonderful  offers. 

mQI  I  VFP  I  N  C  Is  an  open  face,  finely  finished,  smooth, 
I  ■■  C  3-oz.,  full  Hassino  case,  20  per  cent.  Silver; 
warranted  not  to  tarnish,  looks  and  wears  better  than  Solid  Silver, 
because  it  is  harder,  strongerand  heavier.  It  is  Dust  mid  Damp  Proof 
a  duality  possessed  by  no  other  watch  in  the  world.  It  is  the  strongest, 
most  durable  and  without  doubt  the  Cheapest  Watch  in  the  market.  This 
watch  is  now  sold  by  many  parties  for  from  $15.00  to  $20.00  each. 

°  We  now  offer  you  (for  the  next  sixty  days)  one  of  these  watches  at 
Jnc  c*j:r.e™eJy  l°w  price  of  or  the  same  watch  with  Huntlnir 

-  Case  $4. !>«.  Stem  M  Indera  $2.00  extra. 

THE  G0LDFNTINF  P’CSR  are  Solid  Goldentlae  llimt- 

^  S,  ,,  lag  Ciihch,  and  are  of  the  elaborately 

and  beautifully  Lngrnvcd  Pattern  that  have  heretofore  only  been 
found  in  tbe  most  expensive  watches,  and  are  made  of  that  perfect  imitation 
of  Pure  Gold  GOLDENTINE—  one  solid  metal,  in  appearance  like 
Solid  (.old,  and  can  only  be  told  by  an  expert  with  acid  test.  These 
cases  have  the  same  Spring  and  Elasticity  as  the  finest  Gold  Watch;  they 
are  in  appearance  equal  to  any  $100  Solid  Gold  Watch.  You  will  have  the 

ororl  if  of  ..  ...  n  .  l  .1  li*  i  ,  ,  ,  .  , 


—  pleased  with  the  watch;  think  at  the  price 
it*  is  the  best  out.  “The  best  movements  for  the  money  I  ever  saw.'* 
“This  brings  a  watch  and  good  time  within  the  reach  of  all.”  “I  have 
thoroughly  examined  your  watch  and  think  it  the  best  watch  I  have  ever 
seen  for  the  money.* 

mMm/FMFNT?  Each  Watch  has  a  handsome  Elgin  style, 
■  tiniaH  I  w  lever  movement,  extra  ruby  jeweled,  cut 
expansion  balance,  quick  train— 1800  beats  to  the  hour— and  each  Watch  it 
accurately  adjusted  to  heat  and  cold,  and  atmospheric  changes  upon  leaving 
the  factory,  and  is  thoroughly  overhauled  by  our  expert  Watch-maKera 
before  leaving  our  place.  We  guarantee  each  watch  to  keep  excellent  time, 
and  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  or  money  cheerfully  refunded;  each 
Watch  warranted  for  a  period  of  Fly©  Years* 

OUR  GRAND  OFFER: 


On  receipt  of  this  advertisement  and  $3.95 
we  will  send  either  One  of  these  beautiful 
watches,  securely  packed,  to  any  address;  but 
we  will  not  send  more  than  One  of  these 
Watches  to  any  One  person  at  this  price.  If 
more  than  One  watch  is  ordered,  send  us  the 
flame  and  address  of  each  purchaser  for  each  watch. 
As  we  make  no  money  on  these  watches,  and  they  are  sold  at  this  Rldlculouftly  Low  Price 
to  help  us  sell  SOLID  GOLD  and  SILVER  WATCHES  from  our  Catalogue;  these 
watches  will  not  be  sent  for  $8.95  unless  the  person  ordering  will  honcfttly  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  sales  from  our  NEW  MAMMOTH  ILLUSTRATED  CAT¬ 
ALOGUE,  which  we  send  free  with  each  watch.  In  order  to  protect  ourselves  from 
jewelers  and  speculators  ordering  in  large  numbers,  we  require  you  to  cut  out 

this  advertisement  and  send  it 
to  us  with  your  order,  that  we 
may  know  you  are  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  these  offers. 

NOW  OR  NEVER,  IS 
YOUR  CHANCE  to  get  the 
best  and  handsomest  Watch 
ever  offered.  Get  up  a  club  and 
get  five  of  your  friends  to  send 
with  you.  Send  us  $19.75 
(the  price  of  five  watches)  and 
also  the  names  and  addresses 
of  five  other  persons  likely  to 
buy  watches  and  jewelry,  and 
on  receipt  of  the  order  for  five 
watches  at  one  time,  we  will 
^send  you  six  of  these  watches; 

>  thus  giving  you  one 
watch  absolutely  free 
for  your  trouble. 

Any  person 


can  easily  secure  five  subscribers  in  a  single  day  or  evening.  Try 
it  and  see.  Or  if  you  sell,  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  of  these  watches 
at  different  times,  within  the  next  sixty  days,  we  will  send  you 
one  free.  One  watch  sold  in  a  town  is  sure  to  sell  many  more 
for  us.  They  are  the  best  selling  watch  in  the  market;  all  com¬ 
plete,  fully  warranted,  only  $8.95.  Send  your  order  immedi¬ 
ately.  NOTICE.— That  all  may  see  and  examine  these  watches 
before  paying  for  same,  we  will  send  them  by  express  C.  O.  D., 
with  privilege  of  full  examination  at  the  Express  Office,  if  50c. 
for  each  watch  ordered  is  sent  us  in  advance,  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  If  found  perfectly  satisfactory  and  exactly  as  repre¬ 
sented,  you  can  pay  the  balance  ($8.45)  at  the  Express  Office 
and  take  the  watch,  otherwise  you  do  not  have  to  pay  one  cent. 
To  every  person  sending  Canh  with  the  Order  ($8.95)  we 
will  send  a  beautiful  TWO  STRAND,  DOUBLE  CURB, 
GOLD  PLATED  CHAIN  AND  CHARM  FREE. 
Write  to-day.  Send  all  money  by  Post  Office  Money  Order,  Ex¬ 
press  Money  Order,  Bank  Draft,  Postal  Note  or  Registered  Letter. 
Order  at  once.  Our  Catalogue  sent  free. 

Persons  living  away  from  an  express  office  can  have  their 
watches  sent  by  Registered  Mail  by  sending  full  amount  with  the 
order  and  25  cents  to  pay  postage  and  registration.  When  sent 
by  mail  registered,  they  are  as  safe  as  by  express. 

THE  HARRIS  WATCH  CO.,  '"emoSSK?* 
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THE  BUBAL  ffIW~Y®RKER. 


DEC  8 


tynmoxons. 


THE  WAR  OF  WORDS. 

The  baby  rolls  upon  the  floor, 

Kicks  up  bis  tiny  feet, 

And  pokes  his  toes  into  his  mouth, 

Thus  making  both  ends  meet. 

The  butcher  slays  the  pensive  pig, 

Cuts  oft  his  ears  and  feet. 

And  grinds  them  into  sausage  meat, 

Thus  making  both  ends  meat. 

—New  York  Journal. 

4  shamrock— The  paste  diamond.— Life. 

In  English,  the  average  Russian  word  is  a 
pronounced  failure. — Puck. 

When  squashes  are  converted  into  pies,  they 
become  some  pumpkins. — Puck. 

Traveler  (rushing  into  station):  “Is the 
train  late?-’  Porter:  “No,  you  ar eP—Otawa 
Witness. 

“Shall'  I  sing  for  you,  Tom?  “Have  you 
a  song  with  a  refrain?”  “Yes.”  “Well,  then, 
please  refrain.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

“What  are  the  wild  waves  saying?”  has 
become  such  a  frayed-at-the  edges-phrase  that 
it  has  been  replaced  in  circles  of  taste  by. 
“What’s  der  breakers  givin’  us?” — Time. 

When  a  young  lady  gets  married  her  father 
or  some  relative  generally  gives  her  away, 
but  when  the  courtship  is  in  progress  the 
younger  brother  frequently  manages  to  do 
it.— Oil  City  Blizzard. 

City  Poet:  “What  a  very  queer  looking 
yellow  weed  that  is.”  Young  Lady:  “Yellow 
weed!  Goodness  me!  This  is  the  beautiful  ‘Gol¬ 
den  Rod’  that  you  raved  about  in  your  last 
poem.”  Michigan  Farmer. 

•‘Going  to  be  away  six  months,  eh?  Arn’t 
you  afraid  something  will  happen  to  the  wife 
and  children  while  you’re  gone?”  “They’re 
safe  enough;  I  left  them  in  Philadelphia. 
Nothing  ever  happens  there  *y°u  know!” — 
Puck. 

School  Teacher:  “Johnny  what  is  the 
second  letter  of  the  alphabet?”  Johnny: 
“Don’t  know.”  “What  flies  about  the  gar¬ 
den?”  “When?”  “In  the  summer.”  “Oh,  I 
know;  mother  after  the  hens,” — Farm 

Joutnal. 

» 

First  City  Man:  “Eddication!  oh,  rub- 
bisj  \  .  There — I’ve  oily  ad 
Schoolin’  <&11  my  'life !”  Second  C^en- 
“Ob,  Isay!  You  must  ’a’  wasted  that  time 
most  awfully,  old  fellow.  He-he-he!” — Lon¬ 

don  Punch. 

A  city  young  man  who,  while  summering 
a  week  in  the  country,  fell  in  love  with  a 
pretty  dairy-maid,  proposed  and  was  rejected, 
told  his  friends  when  he  returned  home  that 
he  only  got  one  “milkshake”  while  he  was 
away. — Norristown  Herald. 

Young  Lady:  “Will  you  please  give  me  a 
small  bottle  of  ey ether?”  Omaha  Drug  Clerk: 
“Of  what,  miss?”  “Of  eyether  please.” 
“Eyether?  eyether?  I  do  not  think  we  have 
it  in  the  store.”  “Oh,  yes,  I’m  sure  you  have. 
It  is  sometimes  called  ether  by  ignorant 
people.” — Omaha  Herald. 

“How  is  it,  my  dear,”  said  a  husband  to  his 
wife,  “that  while  you  and  your  sister  Ellen 
are  so  much  alike  in  most  respects,  you  are 
married  and  she  prefers  to  remain  single? 
Surely  she  has  had  offers  enough.”  “Yes, 
love,  but  Ellen  was  always  more  difficult  to 
please  than  I.” — New  Hampshire  Patriot. 

Mistress:  “Well, Bridget,  did  you  see  the 
dentist?”  “Yis  ma’am.”  “Did  he  pull  your 
tooth?”  “Sure,  ma’am,  he  didn’t  lay  a  han’ 
to  it  to  pull  it.  He  scooped  it  out  wid  a  wee 
hoe,  an’  thin  he  druv  it  into  stay  feriver  wid 
a  plug  on  the  top  o’  it  to  kape  it  tight.  I’ll 
never  be  caugnt  doin’  the  likes  agvin,  ma  am. 
What  with  him  up-sittin’  the  sate  he  put  me 
in,  an’  tyin’  a  dirty  bit  av  an  old  gum  shoe  in 
me  mouth  fer  a  bib,  an’  makin’  a  noise  the 
size  o’  a  coffee-mill  in  me  head,  I’d  laver 
walk  the  flure  an’  scrame. — Puck. 


CONVINCING. 


“  Dey  is  shust  a  little  short,  but  den  you  is  a  growin’  poy.” 

“  But  woant  dey  be  shotah  when  I  grows,  boss  ?” 

“  Mein  Kracious  !  Do  you  tink  your  feet  vill  grow  down  the  floor  into  ?  You  vas  a  crazy, 
eh  ?  Of  course  you  grow  up  into  ’em.” 


A 


SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


'  Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper. 


BETTER 


,!WlHWAll  MFC  CoJ 

:  JHREE  RIVERy  'THAN  EVEk. 


PLANTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 

ASPINWALL  MFG.CO. 

THREE  RIVERS.  MICHIGAN 


FOR  BUTTER  FACTORIES 

ON  THE 

Cream  Gathering®  Plan*. 

'  or  PRIVATE  DAIRIES, 

THEGOOLEYCREAMER  PROCESS 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHER  METHODS.  SEE  RECORD:  _ 

COLD  MEDALS  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Exposition,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1 888. 
COLD  MEDAL  at  BAY  STATE  FAIR,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1888. 
COLD  MEDAL  DELAWARE  STATE  FAIR  at  Dover,  Oct.,  1888, 
FOUR  First  PremiumSoutofpossibleSix  at  Buffalo  N.  Y.  Exposil  ion  Sep.  ’88. 
FlVO  First  Premiums  outof  a  possible  Seven  at  Bay  State  Fair,  Oct.  1888. 
First  Premium  on  Factory  Butter  at  Maine  State  Fair,  1888.  _  v 

First  Premium  on  Factory  Butter  at  New  Hampshire  State  Grange  Fair,  1888. 
First  Premium  and  Sweepstakes,  Vermont  State  Fair,  1888. 
COLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  (France,) Expositions,  ’79  and  ’82,  after  TESTSof  SIX 
WEEKS  at  the  Palaceof  Industry  in  competition  with  allleadingsystems  of  the  world. 
COLD  MEDAL  at  Royal  Agricultural  Exhibition,  London,  England,  1879. 
COLD  MEDAL  andS  wee  pstakesat  International  Dairy  Fair,  N.  Y.,  ’78  &’79. 
COLD  M  ED  AL  Berks  Co.,  Pa,  1885. 

SILVER  MEDALS  awarded  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
DO  NOT  PLEDGE  YOUR  MILK,  until  you  have  examined  Into  the 
COOLEY  SYSTEM  of  CREAM  GATHERING.  It  Is  less 
labor,  less  expense  and  pays  better  net  proceeds.  Full  line  of  ENGINES, 
CHURNS  and  everything  used  In  BUTTER  FACTORIES  or  Private 
Dairies.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  before  purchasing  of  others. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 


SCIENTIFICSE 

he  BEST  MILLon  EARTH 

has  our  SAFETY  BOTTOM  intended  to  prevent  breakage  should 

Iron  accidentally  get  into  Mill.  Other  improvements  adapt  Mill  to  grinding 

EAR  CORN  with  SHUCKS  on. 

A  great  saving  of  feed  as  well  c.s  labor  of  Husking. 
The  coming  Feed  for  practical,  economical  Feeders. 
Try  it.  Can  only  be  made  practically  on  the  Scientific 

which  also  grinds  any  and  all  other  kinds  of  Grain. 

UIP  PIIADA  nyi'Tf  [fa  [c?  Gr  outer  durability 
ww  E  V<* U r\ r\ U vJ  u  &EL  and  better  results 

than  can  be  obtained  with  any  other  Mill. 

til P  P I  I  A  E7  A  MTCC  the  Strongest,  the  simp- 
W  t  G  U  A  A  INfl  |  E  ELlcst  and  the  cheapest  1>1  ill 
quality  of  work,  life-time  of  plates,  and  other 
parts  considered.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 

—  Numerous  sizes  for  all  Powers.  All  fully  guaranteed. 

Catalogue.  Address  THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.  SPRINCFIELD.O. 


I  Cannot  Find 

any  other  medicine  that 
does  me  so  much  good  as 

Dr.  Seth  Arnold’s 

COUGH  KILLER. 

Mrs.  Susan  Abbott,  Fair- 
lee,  Yt. 

[  Druggists,  25c.,  50c.,  and  §1.00. 


ELLY’S  DUPLEX  GRINDINGMILL 


BETTER  than  the  “BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH.” 

For  CORN  and  COB  and  all  kinds  of  CRAIN. 

Sizes :  2  to  12  Horse-Power.  Will  grind  from  8  to  50  Bushels  per  hour.  The 
only  Mill  that  grinds  on  both  sides  of  the  Devolving  Burr,  giving  Double  the 
GRINDING  SURFACE  of  any  other  Mill  made.  Every  Mill  fully 
warranted.  Our  new  Hand  Book  for  Farmers  and  Feeders  sent  Free. 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &.  THRESHER  CO.  Springfield,  0. 


UNDOUBTEDLY. 

You  will  be  puzzled  when  you  endeavor  to 
select  Holiday  Gifts.  There  is  an  endless 
variety  of  articles,  but  the  one  which  will 
surely  be  appreciated  is  the  “Kodak” 
Camera— a  combination  of  usefulness,  novelty 
and  beauty. 


CANTON  IKON  ROOFING  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 


STBEIj  roofing. 

Made  ofjrenuine  Sheet  Steel  and  Calamined  Steel.  Also 
CORRUGATED  IRON  Roofing  and  Siding.  Beaded  Iron  Ceiling  and 
Siding,  Crimped  Edge  Roofing  and  Siding,  Roof  Paint.  Roofer’s  Paper,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  List,  and  Samples.  Mer‘*^*4  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Hon.  John  E.  Rus¬ 
sell,  of  Massachusetts, 
says  of  THYM0-CRES0L 
(the  Cold-water  Dip)  :— 
“It  willstimulatetheskin, 
increase  the  growth  of  the 
— —  wool,  and  destroy  all  par¬ 

asites.  I  would  not  be  without  it  if  it  cost  $10  a 
gallon.  It  is  the  best  thing  for  s ores  of  any  kind." 
Non-poisonous.  Safe  in  coldest  weather.  Im¬ 
ported  only  by  T.  W.  LAWF0RD  &  CO..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sample  by  mail,  50  cts.  Mention  this  paper. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum.Impor- 
tars  and  Breeders  of  Per 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  IslandH  omeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  Weoffera 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Morses. 


Best  Farm  Boiler 


EVER  MADE 
For  Cooking  Feed' 
lor  *tock,  Heating 
Milk  or  ater  in 
Dairies,  !*iiiall 
Cheese  Factories  ? 
tor  Bath  -  Rooms, 

Laundries.  Scald-  j 
ing  Hogs,  Etc.  Ad-'  „ 

dress  J  K.  PUR  I  NT«.  N  &  CO., 
Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  induceinei^^ver  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
mmnmmm  Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
3and  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
■  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.O.Box  289.  81  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters,  i  levators, 
Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

Boomer  &  Bosehert  Press  Co., 
118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse, 

New  York. 


GALBRAITH  BROS., 

JANESVILLE,  WIS., 

— Are  the  Largest  Importers  of— 

BRITISH  HORSES 

in  the  world.  Have  im¬ 
ported  three  times  the 
number  of  flrst-class  prize 
winning  horses  of  any 
firm  in  the  United' States 
and  have  nowon  hand  for 
actual  sale  over  220 
head  of 

CLYDESDALE, 
ENGLISH 

SUFFOLK  PUNCH, 
CLEVELAND  BAY  and  HACKNEY  STALLIONS. 

Prices  moderate,  terms  easy.  Correspondence 
Solicited,  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  'J. 


SHIRE, 


KNAB£ 

PIANO  FORTES 


UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  K.1VA15E  A  CO.. 

Baltimore.  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 

New  York,  1 12  Fifth  Av.  Wasiunuton,  817  Market  Space 


THE  LICK  PICTURES  OF  THE  MOON. 


Referring  to  these  pictures  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  says:  “Some  of  the  lunar  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  at  the  Lick  Observatory  were 
sent  to  A.  A.  Common,  F.  R.  S.,  of  London, 
who  pronounces  them  to  be  finer  than  any  yet 
made  by  any  instrument.  The  particular 
value  of  this  verdict  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Common  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  astronomical  photo- 
giaphy.”  The  famous  little  “Kodak”  Cam¬ 
era  is  not  adapted  to  astronomical  work,  but 
for  any  sort  of  instanstaneous  “terrestrial” 
photography  it  is  unequaled.  Anybody  cau 
use  it  and  it  makes  a  most  beautiful  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  Holiday  Gift. 


iNEWPATENT 


WHIIMAN'S'rE  BOUND 

■PLUN6ER  PERPETUAL 


Guaranteed  superior 
^toany  Lever  Press  now 

_  _  madeffor  Hay,  Straw  and 

Wool.  Always  vic’torious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  til  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
Dederiek  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO..  St.  Loais,  M* 


Wt  also  make  the  best  Steam  Power  Press  la 
America. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  YOBX  ITATE  DEAIN  TILE  AND  FIFE  WOSM, 
MAIN  OFFICK.  76  THIRD  A  VK„  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE 

Over  13  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excelllog  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  Premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap- 
I  plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


< 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  15,  1888. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  Year  1888,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  m  the 


Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington.] 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


THE  STAFF  of  LIFE. 


HE  GIEMISTnV  OF  B0E1D. 

Baking  Powders  Harmless. 
ALUM  SHOULD  BE  FORBIDDEN. 
Sour  Bread  ;  Pure  Yeast. 

WHOLESOME  BREAD. 
THE  LOAF-GIVER, 
BREAD  FOREMOST. 

Relative  Merits  Between  Entire  Grain 
and  New  Process  Flour. 


Hot  Bread.  The  Graham  Loaf. 

Perfect  Bread  ;  Hop  Yeast  Bread  ; 

Water  Bread  ;  Salt-Rising 
Bread  ;  Recipes. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BREAD  MAKING 

DR.  PETER  COLLIER. 

Rarity  of  good  bread ;  wliatbread  and  flour 
are;  properties  of  the  latter;  yeast  and  its 
action;  constituents  of  baking  powder s\  a 
good  loaf  and  how  to  make  it. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  I  think  no 
one  will  question,  that  there  is  no  article  of 
food  in  more  general  use  or  of  greater 
nutritive  value  than  bread,  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  which  would  appear  to  be  more 
difficult  to  prepare,  judged  from  the  results 
which  are  generally  found  upon  our  tables. 
Nothing  is  rarer  than  first-rate  bread,  al¬ 
though  there  is  much  to  criticise  concerning 
the  cooking  of  meats  and  nearly  every  form 
of  food.  There  are  a  dozen  of  our  American 
girls  who  may  justly  pride  themselves  upon 
their  ability  to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  pre 
pare  a  good  loaf  of  cake  or  some  other  dish, 
to  one  who  can  furnish  for  the  table  a  good 
loaf  of  bread.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be, 
since  the  preparation  of  good  bread  is  a 
matter  than  which  there  is  nothing  easier, 
provided  only  that  care  and  attention  to  the 
principles  of  its  production,  take  the  place  of 
the  rude  “rule-of-thumb”  methods  which 
characterize  our  kitchens.  I  recall,  as  an 
illustration,  an  actual  case  where  a  recipe 
was  given  for  the  preparation  of  some  dish, 
(I  forget  what,  but  ’tis  no  matter),  in  which 
the  novice  was  directed  to  use,  along  with 
the  other  ingredients,  “a  good  lump  of  butter, 
and  then  a  little  lump  afterwards.”  That 
this  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  any  one  must 
admit  who  will  spend  a  few  moments  in  run_ 
ning  over  the  published  recipes  for  the  count, 
less  dishes  which  are  prepared  as  food. 

WHAT  IS  BREAD? 

In  its  most  restricted  meaning,  bread  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  mixing  up  flour  with  water  into  a 
stiff  dough,  having  introduced  into  the  mass 
some  yeast  or  other  substance  which  causes 
the  dough  to  swell  up  or  “rise”,  and  then  bak¬ 
ing  the  mass  in  an  oven. 

WHAT  IS  FLOUR? 

Wheat  flour,  which  alone  we  shall  consider, 
is  the  pulverized  grain  of  wheat,  freed  from 
a  large  portion  of  the  outer  shell  of  the  wheat 
kernel.  This  outer  portion  constitutes  what 
is  known  as  bran.  By  the  later  and  improved 
processes  of  grinding  the  wheat,  there  are  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  number  of  products,  including 
several  grades  of  flour,  the  discussion  of 
which  need  not  now  delay  us. 


THE  RURAL  MEW-YORSCIR. 


COMPOSITION 

of  Flour. 

An  average  sample 

of  flour  is  composed 

of: — 

Moisture . 

.  10.84  per  cent. 

Starch  . 

.  68  28  “ 

Oil  . 

.  2.40  “  “ 

Sugar . * . .  - 

. .  4.16  “  “ 

. 57  “ 

100.00 

The  gluten  is  the  characteristic  principle  of 
wheat  flour.  The  other  cereals  contain  very 
little  or  none  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  nitrogenous 
compounds  which  are  found  in  the  vegetable 
world,  but  in  certain  of  its  properties  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  other  members  of  this  remark¬ 
able  group.  The  other  cereal  grains  contain 
similar  nitrogenous  compounds,  but  none  of 
them  contain  more  than  a  trace  of  this  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  wheat.  If  we  take  a 
little  wheat  flour  and  moisten  it  with  water, 
we  may  work  it  into  a  stiff  mass  of  dough, 
from  which,  by  continued  working  and  knead¬ 
ing  in  cold  water,  we  may  wash  out  the 
starch  almost  completely ,  and  we  shall  have 
left  a  tough,  semi-transparent  mass,  which,  in 
its  moist  state,  constitutes  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  flour,  and  which  upon 
drying  loses  about  three  fifths  its  weight  and 
becomes  like  a  piece  of  horn.  This  is  the  im¬ 
pure  gluten  and  it  is  to  its  presence  in  wheat 
flour  that  many  of  the  peeuliar  properties  of 
dough  are  due.  The  nitrogenous  matters  of 
the  wheat  consist  of  several  different  com¬ 
pounds,  at  least  three  in  all.  The  writer 
found  as  an  average  of  ten  samples  of  winter 
wheat  10 15  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  of 
which  2.40  per  cent,  or  23.6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount,  was  soluble  in  water;  and  in 
five  samples  of  spring  wheat  there  was  an 
average  of  12.41  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  of 
which  3.74  per  cent,  or  30.1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount,  was  soluble.  The  well  known 
difference  in  the  flour  of  winter  and  spring 
wheat  is  thus  explained  by  the  difference  in 
chemical  composition. 

This  soluble  portion  of  the  albuminoids  pre¬ 
sent  in  flour,  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  matter  of  bread-making.  It  dissolves  in 
the  water  with  which  the  flour  is  moistened, 
and  is  distributed  thus  through  the  mass. 
Upon  heating  m  the  oven,  this  soluble  albu¬ 
men  is  coagulated,  inclosing  the  starch  grains 
which  were  ruptured  by  the  heat  of  baking, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  prisoned  in  the 
mass,  preserves  the  porous  character  of  the 
loaf,  which  when  eaten  is  thus  readily  per¬ 
meated  by  the  digestive  fluids  of  the  stomach. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  temperature  must  be 
secured  through  the  mass  of  dough  sufficient 
to  produce  these  results  as  otherwise  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  l"af  would  collapse  upon  remov¬ 
ing  the  loaf  from  the  oven,  a  not  unusual 
accident  in  baking  loaves  of  bread  and  cake. 

WHAT  IS  YEAST? 

If  we  allow  a  mass  of  dough  to  remain  for 
a  tew  days  in  a  warm  place,  it  will  enter  into 
a  process  of  fermentation  as  it  is  termed,  and 
if  this  mass  of  fermented  dough  is  mixed 
with  a  large  mass  of  moistened  flour,  it  is 
found  that  this  process  of  fermentation  is 
rapidly  communicated  to  the  whole  mass  ana 
within  a  few  hours  the  dough  rises,  as  it  is 
termed,  this  being  due  to  the  formation 
through  the  mass  of  innumerable  bubbles  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  entangled  in  the 
dough  cause  it  to  swell  up.  Upon  examina¬ 
tion  with  the  microscope,  this  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation  is  found  to  be  associated  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  very  low  order  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  called  the  yeast  plant,  consisting  of  cells 
which  grow  by  continuous  budding  of  new 
cells  upon  other  cells  already  formed.  These 
cells  of  the  yeast  plant  are  so  small  as  to 
be  carried  about  in  the  air  everywhere  when 
the  temperature  is  such  as  to  maintain  their 
vitality,  and  coming  in  contact  with  any 
substance,  as  our  first  mass  of  dough,  which 
affords  them  a  good  place  tor  development, 
they  rapidly  increase  in  number  until  the  en¬ 
tire  mass  becomes  filled  with  them.  Such  a 
mass  becomes  the  leaven  used  for  ages  in  the 
preparation  of  bread.  It  is  simply  a  con¬ 
venient  way  of  preserving  and  utilizing  the 
yeast-plant.  An  interesting  phenomenon  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  growth  of  the  yeast-plant  is 
the  formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid 
from  sugar,  and  it  is  due  to  this  fact  that 
yeast  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  bread 
for  the  oven.  But  other  methods  of  render¬ 
ing  the  dough  porous  and  light  have  been 
adopted.  Sour  milk  and  saleratus  have  been 
in  common  use  for  a  century,  the  lactic  acid 
of  the  sour  milk  setting  free  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  saleratus.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  (cook¬ 
ing  soda)  has  been  mixed  with  the  flour  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
added  to  the  water  used  in  moistening  the 
flour,  to  liberate  the  carbonic  acid  and  form 
with  the  soda,  common  salt. 

Also  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  has 


been  used  in  mixing  up  the  dough  under  pres¬ 
sure  in  iron  cylinders,  the  carbonic  acid  ex¬ 
panding  upon  being  liberated  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  and  thus  lightening  the  mass.  The  so- 
called  aerated  bread  is  thus  prepared  without 
the  use  of  yeast  or  the  loss  by  fermentation  of 
any  portion  of  the  flour,  as  is  of  course  the 
case  when  yeast  is  employed. 

BAKING  POWDERS. 

Of  late  years  the  use  of  “  baking  powders’ 
as  they  are  called  has  become  very  extensive 
as  a  ready  method  of  obviating  the  necessity 
of  yeast.  These  are  simply  the  soda  and 
cream  of -tartar  used  extensively  for  years 
past,  but  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions  for 
immediate  use.  For  the  most  part  these 
powders  consist  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
bi-tartrate  of  potash  in  the  proportions 
necessary  for  their  mutual  decomposition 
with  the  liberation  of  the  carbonic  acid  com¬ 
bined  with  the  soda.  There  is  usually  added 
about  15  per  cent,  of  starch  to  prevent  the 
powders  from  caking.  W  hen  pure  and  when 
properly  used  these  powders  are  effective  and 
convenient.  I  have  analyzed  very  many 
samples  of  these  products  and  found  that 
there  is  practically  little  difference  in  the 
value  of  several  of  the  leading  brands  in  the 
market,  and  they  are  equally  free  from  any¬ 
thing  injurious.  The  use  of  alum,  however, 
by  some  of  the  manufacturers  should  be  for¬ 
bidden  by  law. 

HOW  TO  BAKE. 

In  baking,  the  bread  should  be  placed  in  an 
oven  heated  to  about  500  F.  the  first  effort  be 
ing  to  expand  the  gas  in  the  numberless  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  loaf,  thus  greatly  increasing  its 
lightness,  and  then  the  nitrogenous  portion  of 
the  dough  is,  as  it  were,  coagulated  and 
rendered  sufficiently  firm  to  maintain  its 
form,  while  some  of  the  starch  is  heated  so  as 
to  form  a  soluble  compound  dextrine,  in  the 
crust  of  the  bread.  The  heat  within  the  loaf 
does  not  exceed  that  of  boiling  water,  and 
barely  suffices  to  destroy  the  yeast  plant  in 
case  that  was  used  in  its  production.  A 
good  loaf  should  contain  few  large  cavities; 
it  should  be  sufficiently  baked  to  regain  its 
form  after  pressure  without  being  readily 
compressed  into  a  dough;  it  should  flake  off 
when  pulled  apart,  showing  the  effect  of  suf¬ 
ficient  kneading,  and  should  not  have  been 
kept  so  long  before  baking  as  to  have  been 
permitted  to  enter  upon  the  acetic  fermenta¬ 
tion,  thus  producing  sour  bread. 

Besides  the  peculiar  yeast  plant  which  at 
least  accompanies,  if  it  does  not  cause,  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  sugar,  by  which 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  are  produced,  there 
are  other  low  orders  of  vegetable  life  which 
closely  resemble  yeast,  but  the  development 
of  which  is  associated  with  the  production  of 
other  undesirable  products.  The  importance 
therefore  of  having  a  pure  yeast  is  obvious, 
and  fortunately  we  have  an  article  in  the 
compressed  yeast  sold  now  nearly  every¬ 
where,  which  practically  leaves  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  desired.  This  consists  of  a  mass  of 
nearly  pure  yeast  cells,  practically  free  from 
any  contamination  with  other  forms.  With 
its  intelligent  use  the  production  of  good  and 
wholesome  bread  should  soon  become  the 
universal  rule  in  our  kitchens.  After  keep¬ 
ing  for  a  short  time  bread  loses  its  moist, 
spongy  character  and  becomes  dry  and  brit¬ 
tle,  being  easily  powdered  in  the  fingers. 
This  production  of  stale  bread  is  found  not  to 
be  due  to  the  drying  up  of  the  loaf  through 
loss  of  moisture,  but  to  a  union  of  the  water 
with  the  nitrogenous  and  starchy  portions 
of  the  bread.  This  may  easily  be  proven  by 
reheating  in  the  oven  a  loaf  of  this  stale 
bread,  when  it  will  be  found  to  again  resume 
its  moist  and  spongy  condition  and  this  may 
again  and  again  be  repeated  so  often  as  the 
bread  becomes  stale. 


THE  STAFF  OF  LIFE. 


DR.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 


The  “loaf -giver?  the  “best"  flour;  bread 
from  new-process  flour  and  Graham  bread ; 
our  likings  a  good  guide  to  the  choice  of 
food. 

It  is  said  by  the  philologists  that  the 
original  Saxon  form  of  our  English  word 
“Lady”  meant  “Loaf-giver.”  The  essential 
democracy  of  the  Germanic  tribes  is  here  in¬ 
dicated,  as  well  as  the  departure  from  it 
which  has  followed  increase  in  wealth  in  the 
modern  nations  derived  from  that  old  stock. 
But  we  see,  too,  a  tendency  to  return  to  the 
basic  ideas  of  the  race  here  in  free  America, 
where  already  the  word  “lady,”  as  well  as  its 
companion  word,  “  gentleman,”  tends  more 
and  more  to  become  indicative  of  character, 
rather  than  of  an  artificial  social  importance, 
based  upon  mere  wealth. 

Essentially,  there  can  be  no  higher  dignity 
than  that  which  attaches  to  the  woman  who 


is  the  loaf-giver  to  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  her  for  “  the  physical  basis  of  life;” 
and  it  is  indicative  of  no  degeneration  of  type 
that  never  more  than  to-day  have  women 
been  interested  in  the  quality  of  house-hold 
bread.  Everywhere  the  housewife  puts  this 
foremost,  as  the  one  thing  that  must  be 
“good,”  whatever  of  failure  may  be  tolerated 
in  other  things.  It  is  a  commercial  fact  of 
the  first  importance  that  the  American  work¬ 
ingman  insists  (unquestionably  at  the  dictate 
of  his  “better  half,”)  upon  the  first  quality  of 
flour,  in  his  provision  for  family  needs. 
That  this  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  wasteful 
and  absurd  excess  is  merely  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge,  and  a  consequent  wrong  standard 
of  excellence.  The  idea  that  “whiteness”  is 
the  thing  in  bread,  which  is  primary  and 
fundamental,  has  lead,  and  is  constantly  lead¬ 
ing,  to  unnecessary  expenditure.  It  depends 
upon  too  great  a  confidence  in  the  sense  of 
sight,  as  a  guide  in  the  choice  of  food,  and  is 
a  part  of  the  same  delusion  which  makes  us 
choose  the  red  apple  or  peach,  even  when 
decidedly  inferior  to  less  showy  sorts.  The 
sight,  being  the  first  sense  to  receive  an  im¬ 
pression  of  external  objects,  will  inevitably 
control  choice,  unless  training  and  experience 
correct  its  errors. 

I  am  asked  by  the  Editor  to  say  something 
of  the  relative  merits  of  bread  made  from  the 
‘new-process”  flour,  and  that  made  from  the 
entire  grain,  and  perhaps  the  above  remarks 
are  rather  too  long  a  prologue.  Among  the 
more  refined  and  cultured  portions  of  our 
people  there  has  prevailed  a  belief  that  flour 
made  from  the  whole  grain. — “Graham,”  as 
it  has  been  called,  in  remembrance  of  the 
American  apostle  of  vegetarianism — is  the 
most  wholesomo.  This  belief  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  cunning  millers,  to  help  them 
get  rid  of  large  quantities  of  inferior  wheat, 
utterly  unfit  for  making  good  flour  of  any 
sort,  and  so  Graham  bread  has  had  hard  work 
to  sustain  itself,  and  its  use  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  production  of  a  sort  of  hot  biscuit  call¬ 
ed  “gems,”  which  are  supposed  to  be  less  hurt¬ 
ful  than  other  bread  of  that  class.  Here  it 
might  be  well  to  say  (if  there  were  a  chance 
of  getting  it  believed)  that  the  only  reason 
why  hot  bread  is  injurious  is  that  we  like  it  too 
well, and  eat  too  much  of  it.  This  will  be  found 
co  be  the  case  with  almost  every  kind  of 
food  regarded  as  “hurtful,”  and  yet  few 
have  seemed  to  think  of  that  explanation  of 
the  matter.  Otherwise  than  as  it  tends  to 
over-eating,  our  likings  are  a  good  guide  to 
the  choice  of  food ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
if  good  fruit  were  always  and  everywhere 
as  cheap  and  accessible  as  bread  and  meat  our 
likings  would  rarely  mislead  us  to  our  hurt. 
If  good  fruit  were  provided  abundantly,  at 
every  meal,  few  would  be  tempted  to  over-eat 
in  any  dangerous  direction. 

While  I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  the  no¬ 
tion  sometimes  put  forward  that  Nature,  in 
clothing  the  wheat  kernel  with  a  branny 
husk,  intended  that  we  should  eat  it  so,  and 
attached  a  penalty  to  refusal, — because  I  fear 
the  logical  consequence  of  extending  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  all  sorts  of  grain  and  nuts, — yet  in  the 
case  of  wheat  there  is  not  much  objection  to  be 
made,  if  the  grain  is  well  cleaned  before  it  is 
ground,  and  is  itself  of  the  first  quality.  Yet 
I  think  it  both  vain  and  useless  to  insist  upon 
this  point,  while  it  is  often  claimed  and 
with  truth,  that  in  decorticating  the  wheat 
before  grinding,  as  the  new  process  does,  we 
remove  a  portion  of  the  important  elements  of 
the  grain,  necessary  to  make  it  a  perfect  food, 
yet  with  the  vast  and  varied  dietary  of  the 
American  people  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
real  deficiency  on  the  whole.  As  a  matter 
of  mere  economy,  however,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  outer  layers  of  the  cell-struc¬ 
ture  of  the  wheat  grain  give  us  the  cheapest 
supply  of  calcic,  phosphatic  and  nitrogenous 
food-material  which  we  can  get ;  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  fastidious  people  with  a  limited 
dietary,  chiefly  of  bread,  may  really  suffer 
from  mal-nutrition  in  this  way.  And  natural¬ 
ly  it  seems  that  such  people  are  the  ones  who 
take  to  “bran  bread”, — as  our  sturdy  farmers 
and  work-people  are  apt  to  stigmatize  the 
Graham  loaf.  But  where  bread  and  meat  and 
fruit  go  freely  together  to  constitute  our  food, 
there  is  little  danger  of  elementary  deficiency. 
Nature  has  provided  against  this,  by  making 
us  soon  tire  of  any  sort  of  diet,  however 
agreeable  for  a  while,  which  is  not  complete 
in  its  constitution — that  is,  which  does  not 
contain  a  full  supply  of  all  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  nutrition. 

Briefly,  in  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  with 
full  truth  that  flour  made  of  sound,  well 
matured  and  well  cleaned  wheat,  whether 
with  or  without  a  portion  of  the  outer  coat¬ 
ings,  is  good  enough.  But  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  bread,  and  the  bread  which  is  alone  suited 
to  use  as  an  exclusive  or  nearly  exclusive  diet, 
must  contain  all  the  substance  of  grain,  except 
the  very  outermost  layer  of  cells  constituting 
the  bran;— and  such  flour  will  always  be  of  a 
creamy  rather  than  a  chalky  white,  and  will 
make  a  tenacious  dough, tough  enough  to  bend 


any  but  a  strong- handled  spoon  in  stirring  it. 
Such  bread  also  requires  longer  and  slower 
baking,  and  is  less  well  adapted  to  biscuits 
than  to  loaves. 


RECIPES. 


During  the  forenoon,  for  two  loaves  of 
bread,  boil  three  fair-sized  potatoes  and  mash 
them  thoroughly  (I  use  a  fork)in  the  bread- 
pan,  add  one  tea- cupful  of  flour,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar,  one-half  of  salt,  one-fourth 
of  ginger  and  one  very  scant  quart  of  boil¬ 
ing  water. 

The  water  should  be  added  gradually  till 
the  mixture  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  when 
luke-warm  add  one  dissolved  yeast  cake  or 
one-half  cupful  of  sweet  lively  yeast,  and  keep 
where  it  will  not  get  chilled.  At  night  the 
sponge  should  be  very  foamy  and  then  add 
all  the  sifted  flour  that  can  be  stirred  in  and 
during  hot  weather,  at  bed-time,  put  it  down 
in  the  cellar  or  in  the  refrigerator.  In  the 
morning,  add  flour  to  handle,  divide  into 
loaves  and  mold  thoroughly,  adding  flour  till 
the  dough  can  be  rolled  back  and  forth 
across  the  board,  or  a  pinch  can  be  rolled  be¬ 
tween  the  hands  without  sticking;  then  put 
it  in  warm  and  well  greased  tins,  only  half 
full,  cover  up  and  keep  near  the  fire  till  the 
dough  has  filled  the  tins  and  rounded  up  in 
the  middle;  then  bake  in  a  moderately  quick 
oven  till  it  looks  done;  then  try  it  with  a 
broom-splint,  remembering  that  scorched 
bread  is  ever  so  much  better  than  unbaked 
dough. 

Just  before  putting  the  dough  in  the  tins,  I 
divide  each  loaf  into  two  or  three  parts,  roll 
each  piece  out  long,  and  then  lay  them  on, 
side  by  side.  A  loaf  containing  two  parts 
may  be  pulled  apart  before  cutting,  making 
nice  square  slices.  Potatoes  may  be  omitted 
from  this  bread,  and  it  will  be  light  and 
sweet,  but  slower  and  will  not  keep  so  long. 
The  sponge  may  be  started  at  noon  with  the 
same  result,  if  kept  warm  in  cold  weather,  or 
at  night,  stirring  in  all  the  flour  possible, 
when  the  yeast  is  added,  and  molding  twice 
in  the  morning.  But  I  think  the  bread  is  bet¬ 
ter  if  started  in  the  morning,  and  the  work 
does  not  interfere  with  the  dinner  at  noon  or 
give  any  trouble  at  night,  aside  from  simply 
stirring  the  flour  in.  As  it  requires  but  one 
molding  and  rises  quickly,  if  potatoes  are 
used,  it  is  baked  and  out  of  the  way  early  in 
the  m  irning,  which  is  desirable  during  the 
warm  mornings  of  summer  or  the  short  fore¬ 
noons  of  winter.  Frequently  the  sponge  will 
be  light  at  noon  or  a  little  after,  and  in  warm 
weather  I  set  it  down  in  the  cellar  or  where  it 
will  keep  moderately  cool,  although  I  have 
never  had  it  sour,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  do  so  if  the  water  used  is  boiling-hot. 
It  differs  little  from  soft  yeast  that  always 
stands  about  the  kitchen  at  least  two  days, 
and  is  expected  to  keep  sweet  from  one  to 
two  weeks. 

I  use  one  yeast  cake  for  only  two  loaves  of 
bread,  to  get  rid  of  them,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  as  a  package  will  then  last  over  a 
mon  h;  but  in  making  a  large  amount  of 
bread,  the  yeast  and  wetting  are  not  increased 
according  to  the  amount  used  for  one  or 
two  loaves.  1  consider  an  oven  ready  for 
bread  when  the  doors  are  hot  on  the  outside 
to  the  outspread  hand  and  siss  on  the  inside. 
The  air  th  ,t  comes  out  should  be  quite  warm, 
but  if  actually  hot,  the  bread  will  surely 
burn.  MEDORA  CORBETT. 


In  common  with  all  inexperienced  young 
house-keepers,  I  experimented  with  more  or 
less  success  in  bread-making,  trying  this  way, 
and  that,  as  I  saw  it  recommended,  or  heard  a 
friend  advocate  it,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  for  me  at  least,  the  following 
is  the  best  method  I  have  yet  found.  In  cold 
weather  I  prefer  good  potato  yeast  to  any 
other,  but  as  it  must  be  made  very  often  in 
summer,  and  then  sometimes  will  be  past  us¬ 
ing  when  we  still  supposed  it  good,  I  find  the 
following  just  as  satisfactory  and  always 
good.  The  day  before  baking  bread  we  have 
mashed  potatoes  for  dinner,  and  I  take  of 
them  when  prepared  for  the  table  a  pint,  or 
so,  soak  a  good  fresh  yeast  cake  in  as  little 
water  as  will  soak  it  thoroughly,  and  mix  it 
well  with  the  potato,  using  the  hands;  then 
pack  it  in  a  bowl,  cover  closely,  and  set  in  a 
warm  place.  If  this  is  done  directly  after 
dinner,  by  the  time  one  wishes  to  sponge  the 
bread  in  the  evening,  it  will  be  light— not 
raised  up,  but  light  all  through,  and  just 
right  for  use.  If  one  wishes  to  wait  .  until 
morning  before  using,  the  yeast  will  not  be 
injured  by  standing,  only  one  should  not  let  it 
gee  chilled.  The  yeast  cake  may  be  of  one’s 
own  make,  or  any  of  the  standard  kinds. 

When  ready  to  sponge  the  bread  have  warm 
water  and  warm  flour,  which  has  been  plac¬ 
ed  in  the  oven  long  enough  to  be  dry  and  get 
warm  through.  I  consider  dry ,  warm  flour 


one  of  the  strong  points  of  success.  Stir  in 
the  flour  with  a  spoon,  not  very  stiif,  and  put 
it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  If  this  is  done 
early  in  the  morning,  following  directions,  the 
sponge  ought  to  be  ready  to  knead  up  as  soon 
after  breakfast  as  one  may  wish.  Then  it  is 
made  up  stiff,  add  a  little  sugar  and  salt,  also 
a  little  lard  if  wished;  but  no  soda  unless  the 
sponge  is  too  light  to  be  good,  and  if  that  is 
the  case  some  must  be  added,  but  the  bread 
will  not  be  first-class.  Be  sure  to  use  the 
sponge  before  it  needs  the  soda.  Use  warm 
flour  this  time  also,  and  let  no  draught  strike 
the  bread  at  any  time.  Knead  it  up  so  stiff 
that  it  will  need  no  more  flour  when  made  into 
loaves;  put  it  in  the  bread  pan  to  rise,  and 
with  the  fist  make  a  dent  in  the  center  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bread.  When  this  is  well 
rounded  out  the  bread  is  ready  to  form  into 
loaves.  Place  the  pan  in  a  warm  place  free 
from  draughts.  I  find  a  box  having  one  or 
more  shelves,  to  be  set  behind  the  kitchen 
stove  a  great  convenience. 

We  usually  save  enough  of  the  sponge  for 
a  Graham  loaf;  sweeten,  add  a  little  shorten¬ 
ing  and  stir  in  enough  good  Graham  flour  to 
make  it  as  stiff  as  can  be  stirred  with  a  spoon, 
put  directly  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be 
baked;  let  it  rise  once,  and  bake  in  a  little 
slower  oven  and  a  little  longer  than  the  wheat 
bread,  and  you  ought  to  have  a  nice  Graham 
loaf,  fit  for  the  dyspeptic  or  any  one  else. 
When  the  bread  in  the  pan  is  light,  if  time  or 
strength  is  any  object,  divide  it  into  loaves, 
taking  care  not  to  have  them  too  large  for  the 
tins  in  which  they  are  to  be  baked,  and  take  a 
chopping-knife  and  chop  the  bread  instead  of 
spending  a  half  hour  or  more  kneading  each 
loaf,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  work  is  much  easier,  and  the  dough  makes 
just  as  good  bread.  Chop  and  fold  over,  and 
chop  again,  and  again,  molding  in  shape  as 
needful.  Put  the  loaves  in  the  tins  and  let 
them  rise  until  very  light — just  here  no 
written  directions  can  take  the  place  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

Perhaps  at  first,  if  you  are  just  beginning — 
and  we  all  have  to  do  so  once — it  would  be  well 
to  make  your  baking  tins  nearly  half  full.  Try 
until  you  get  it  just  right,  and  remember  just 
how  large  your  loaves  were,  and  how  they 
looked  and  felt,  as  you  placed  your  finger 
against  them,  and  by  observing  closely  you 
will  soon  get  so  as  to  know  when  it  is  exactly 
right  for  the  oven.  As  to  the  heat  required  to 
bake,  and  the  time  also,  ovens  vary  so  much 
that  I  never  feel  sure  of  any  but  my  own. 
But  an  observing  woman  will  soon  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  stove  and  oven,  so  that  she 
will  be  mistress  of  the  operation  every  time, 
if  no  one  else  is  allowed  to  attend  to  the  fire 
while  she  is  baking.  If  this  shall  prevent  any 
young  housekeeper  from  making  the  mistakes 
I  did  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  bread-bak¬ 
ing,  I  am  more  than  paid.  l.  a.  e. 


Save  the  water  drained  from  the  potatoes 
for  dinner,  mashing  some  of  them  in  it  if 
desired.  Addas  much  water  as  will  make 
the  amount  of  bread  required,  allowing  one 
pint  for  a  medium-sized  loaf.  Dissolve  one- 
third  of  a  dry  yeast  cake  for  each  loaf  in  a 
cup  of  warm  water  and  stir  it  into  the  potato 
water,  being  sure  to  have  it  warm  but  not 
too  warm.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  for 
each  pint,  beat  in  as  much  flour  as  will  make 
as  stiff  a  batter  as  you  can  well  beat  with  a 
spoon  and  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  The 
last  thing  before  going  tx>  bed,  make  into  a 
dough  just  stiff  enough  to  knead  well ;  knead 
for  10  minutes  and  again  put  it  in  a  warm 
place  to  stand  over-night.  As  soon  as  you 
are  up  in  the  morning  your  bread  will  be 
light.  Knead  another  10  minutes,  mold  into 
loaves  and  put  into  tins.  I  prefer  small  or 
medium  sized  ones  to  bakers  or  dripping-pans 
as  the  bread  bakes  more  evenly  and  thorough¬ 
ly  and  is  sweeter  and  richer.  When  light 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Place  the  loaves  on  the  sides  to  cool 
and  put  away  in  a  stone  jar  or  tin  bread  box. 

GRAHAM  OR  BROWN  BREAD. 

Set  the  yeast  at  night  the  same  as  for  white 
bread,  leaving  out  the  potato  water  and  al¬ 
lowing  one-half  the  amount  for  each  loaf. 
In  che  morning,  when  light,  add  one  large  cup 
of  new  milk  and  one  tablespoonful  of  brown 
sugar  or  New  Orleans  molasses  for  each  loaf. 
Beat  in  Graham  flour  so  long  as  you  can  stir 
with  a  spoon  or  paddle,  pour  into  deep  baking 
tins  and  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  it  nas 
risen  to  twice  its  bulk  and  bake  one  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Wrap  in  damp  cloths  to 
soften  the  crust,  if  preferred. 

Geraldine  germane. 


Nothing  but  “salt-rising  bread,”  is  ever 
found  at  “Forest  Home,”  for  the  staff  of  life, 
and  the  following  is  the  formula  for  making 

Two  teacupfuls  of  boiling  water  poured  into 

a  clean  sweet  dish — I  use  a  tin  quart  can _ 

in  which  I  have  put  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 


When  it  has  cooled  enough  so  that  I  can 
bear  to  hold  my  finger  in  it,  I  stir  in  flour 
enough  to  make  a  rather  stiff  batter,  and  set 
it  where  it  will  keep  warm.  I  myself  do  this 
the  night  before  I  want  to  bake,  say,  about 
seven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  It  will 
keen  warm  in  the  oven  till  midnight.  In  the 
morning  set  it  into  a  kettle  of  very  warm — 
not  hot  water — and  with  frequent  stirring  it 
will  soon  be  warmed  through,  when  about 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus  is  moistened  or 
dissolved  in  a  spoonful  of  warm  water  and 
stirred  into  the  batter,  and  it  is  then  left 
to  keep  warm  and  rise.  When  the  dish  is 
nearly  full,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three 
hours,  the  bread-pan  receives  a  quantity  of 
flour,  into  which  I  put  about  one  quart  of  very 
warm  water,  stirring  in  some  of  the  flour  first 
and  then  pouring  in  the  rising,  and  stirring 
together  to  a  thick  batter.  I  cover  this  with 
flour  about  half  an  inch  thick  to  help  keep  in 
the  heat,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place.  In  an  hour 
it  should  be  up  light  enough  to  mold,  and  will 
make  three  good-sized  loaves,  which  are  set 
back  in  the  warm  place,  to  rise  again  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  least — sometimes 
it  takes  an  hour,  if  molded  too  stiff.  Then 
bake  in  a  well  heated  oven,  about  40  minutes, 
though  the  cook  must  use  her  own  judgment, 
for  stoves  differ.  If  the  flour  is  made  by  the 
roller  process,  a  handful  of  cannaile  thrown 
in  the  batter  facilitates  the  rising  very  ma¬ 
terially.  MAY  MAPLE. 


Our  kitchen  is  rather  cold,  and  I  stand  the 
flour  near  the  fire  to  warm.  At  supper  time 
1  put  one  yeast  cake  to  soak  in  a  cup  half  full 
of  warm  water.  After  supper,  I  mash  the  yeast 
cake  fine,  and  pour  it  in  a  milk-pan.  Add  one 
quart  of  warm  water,  and  stir  well.  Make  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  pour  in  the 
yeast  and  water,  and  stir  in  flour  to  make  a 
batter  thicker  than  griddle  cakes.  I  then 
beat  this  well  and  spread  flour  over  the  top. 
As  the  room  is  cold,  I  spread  a  large  blanket, 
(kept  for  the  purpose)  on  the  table,  set  the  pan 
on  this,  cover  with  a  board,  bring  the  blanket 
up  over  the  board  and  tuck  the  pan  snugly  in. 
This  sponge  is  light  when  I  get  up  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  while  breakfast  cooks,  I  knead  it, 
after  I  add  some  salt,  use  all  the  flour  I 
can  knead  in,  and  knead  the  dough  till  it  is 
smooth,  and  will  rise  when  pressed  down  by 
the  finger.  Put  back  in  the  pan,  cover  with 
a  towel  and  let  it  rise  again.  Make  in  small 
loaves  with  as  little  handling  as  possible,  and 
when  again  light,  bake  a  very  light  brown.  I 
usually  rub  some  butter  or  lard  on  the  sides 
of  the  loaf.  After  baking  this  bread  one 
hour,  I  lift  out  a  loaf.  If  it  is  done,  the  in¬ 
side  will  spring  back  when  pressed  in.  When 
done,  turn  from  the  tin,  wrap  well  in  a  clean 
cloth,  and  stand  in  a  cool  place. 

MRS.  LEYI  NILES. 


Unfortunately  for  my  family,  as  well 
as  for  myself,  I  didn’t  learn  the  art  of  bread 
making  in  my  youth,  and  when  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  have  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  art,  many  were  my  trials— trials 
indeed,  for  I  fried  everybody’s  way;  home¬ 
made,  hop  yeast, brewers’,  bakers’,  compressed, 
salt  rising  and  so  on,  always  with  varying 
success.  Harrowing  tales  might  be  told  of 
this  period,  covering  years,  when  my  spirits 
rose  ana  tell  with  the  “risin.”  But  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  for  five  years  I  have  not 
had  a  failure,  and  light  sweet,  nutritious 
bread  is  alway  on  hand.  The  following  is  my 
method  of  making  it: 

Two  yeast  cakes  dissolved  in  one-half  pint 
of  warm  water,  add  to  this  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour, one-fourth  cup  of  sugar  and  one-fourth 
cup  of  salt.  One  dozen  potatoes  boiled  and 
mashed  are  to  be  stirred  with  one  quart  of 
boiling  water,  cooled  with  two  quarts  of  cold 
water  and  to  this  add  the  yeast-cake  mixture. 
Cover  close  and  put  in  a  warm  place  till 
morning.  I  usually  prepare  this  yeast  while 
getting  dinner.  To  each  loaf,  allow  a  pint  of 
yeast,  use  no  other  wetting.  Stir  as  stiff  with 
flour  as  possible,  or  mix  lightly  with  the  hands 
if  preferred,  and  leave  to  rise,  which  will  be 
in  an  hour  or  two  according  to  temperature. 
Mold  and  let  rise  again  in  bulk;  when  light 
mold  for  tins,  taking  care  this  time  not  to  let 
it  get  too  light  for  fear  the  bread  will  be  crum 
bly.  I  prefer  and  use  covered  tins  for  bak¬ 
ing,  as  they  improve  the  crust. 

This  yeast  will  keep  two  or  more  weeks,  and 
though  it  may  seem  sour,  will  make  good 
sweet  bread  without  the  use  of  soda  or  other 
alkali. 

GOOD  BROWN  BREAD 

can  be  made  by  taking  one  pint  of  the  stirred 
sponge  when  light  and  adding  one-half  cup  of 
good  molasses  and  one-half  cup  of  warm  milk. 
Stir  very  stiff  with  Graham  flour.  Mold  in¬ 
to  loaves  with  the  spoon  and  bake  in  a  rather 
slow  oven.  mary  mann. 


Grate  one  large  or  two  small  boiled  pota¬ 


toes  into  the  mixing  bowl,  add  a  cupful  and  a 
half  of  hot  water,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
new  milk.  If  milk  is  not  plentiful,  water  will 
make  good  bread  with  or  without  butter  or 
lard  according  to  taste.  Dissolve  a  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  cake  in  this,  add  a  large  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  mix  at  once  into  a  stiff 
dough,  molding  with  the  hands.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  add  the  flour  slowly  and  the  ex¬ 
act  quantity  cannot  be  given  as  flour  variep 
so  much  in  thickening  quality.  After  one 
learns  the  kind  of  flour  she  is  using  she  can 
put  in  nearly  the  amount  required  at  first, 
and,  stirring  with  a  spoon  or  knife  through 
the  center  rather  than  around  the  outside  of 
the  dough,  it  can  be  gathered  into  a  mass 
very  soon  and  will  require  but  little  kneading 
to  make  it  so  that  it  will  not  stick  to  the 
board,  when  no  more  is  necessary.  Set  it  to 
rise  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  kitchen 
covered  with  a  cloth,  and  in  three  hours  it 
will  be  light  as  will  be  seen  by  its  being 
double  the  size  it  was  when  it  was  mixed. 
Mold  it  lightly  into  loaves  and  put  in  pans  for 
baking.  In  half  an  hour  it  will  be  ready  for 
the  oven.  Have  a  good  heat  at  first  and  then 
close  the  stove  to  fiuish  slowly.  Mix  early  in 
the  morning  and  it  can  be  baked  before  the 
noon  dinner.  Or  it  can  be  made  over-night 
in  cool  weather  and  baked  early  in  the  niorn- 
ing,  cutting  off  a  part  into  rolls  or  biscuits  for 
breakfast.  This  is  a  very  heterodox  way  to 
make  bread  decided  upon  after  30  years  of 
sponging  and  working  down  and  kneading  a 
long  time  with  various  other  devices  to  make 
the  “staff  of  life”  more  difficult  to  prepare  than 
any  other  article  of  food.  But  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced  “splendid  bread-” 

MRS.  ALICE  R.  DODGE. 


Good  flour,  lively  yeast,  and  skill  are  all 
required  to  make  good  bread.  At  night  take 
two  quarts  of  warm  water  and  one  teacupful 
of  yeast,  stir  in  flour  until  it  makes  a  stiff, 
batter.  Cover  and  let  it  remain  over-night; 
in  the  morning  mix  with  more  flour,  but  not 
too  hard.  Knead  the  dough  well  and  return 
it  to  the  bread  pan  and  let  it  rise  again  until 
it  is  quite  light;  then  make  into  loaves  and 
let  rise  a  half  hour  in  the  pans  and  bake. 
Before  mixing  in  the  spoDge,  it  is  an  addition 
to  rub  a  tablespoonful  of  fresh  lard  into  the 
flour.  Careful  baking  is  an  important  part 
of  the  process. 

For  the  yeast,  grate  eight  good-sized  pota¬ 
toes:  boil  a  large  handful  of  hops  in  three 
pints  of  water,  strain  this  over  the  grated 
potato,  set  the  dish  containing  this  on  the 
stove,  and  thicken  it  with  a  little  flour  and 
water,  stirring  all  the  time  to  keep  it  from 
burning.  When  it  has  boiled  up,  remove 
from  the  fire  and  when  nearly  cold,  stir  in  a 
teacupful  of  yeast  or  a  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 
a  little  water.  When  light  add  a  teaspoon  of 
salt,  one  of  ginger  and  one  of  sugar,  stir  well 
and  set  away  in  a  cool  place.  Stoneware  is 
best  to  keep  yeast  in. 

FOR  MILK  RISING  BREAD. 

Early  in  the  morning  take  a  lump  of  soda 
the  size  of  a  pea,  a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar;  dissolve  this  in  a 
pint  of  warm  water,  and  stir  in  flour  until 
quite  thick.  Cover  close  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  and  in  about  five  hours  it  will  com¬ 
mence  to  rise.  Mix  with  this  as  much  milk  or 
water  as  is  warned  for  bread,  make  into 
dough  with  flour,  let  rise  and  make  into 
loaves,  it  will  soon  oe  ready  to  Dane,  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  too  long  or  there 
will  be  an  offensive  odor  connected  with  it. 
Many  people  prefer  this  kind  of  bread,  but  it 
does  not  bear  acquaintance  like  good  hop 
yeast  bread. 

GRAHAM  BREAD. 

Make  a  sponge  as  for  white  bread,  put  in 
the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  light,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one  of 
lard,  beat  all  together  and  stir  in  the  sponge 
when  it  is  light.  Then  mix  soft  with  Graham 
flour,  knead  on  the  board  lightly,  let  it  re¬ 
main  in  the  dish  to  rise,  then  make  into 
loaves  and  let  rise  again.  When  done  strictly 
by  rule  this  is  very  fine.  aunt  rachel. 


For  perfect  bread  one  must  have  perfect 
flour  and  good  yeast;  given  these  two  essen¬ 
tials,  all  the  rest  is  easy.  Take  two  quarts  of 
flour,  sift  it,  add  to  it  one  even  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  sugar  and  lard  or  butter.  Rub  these  in¬ 
gredients  through  the  flour;  have  a  pint  and 
one-half  of  warm  water,  into  which  dissolve 
one  cake  of  compressed  yeast:  stir  up  well. 
With  a  wooden  spoon  mix  the  water  through 
the  flour,  beating  thoroughly.  This  mixture 
must  be  of  the  consistency  of  warm  mush. 
Some  flour  absorbs  more  water  than  others, 
so  if  the  above  quantity  of  water  proves  insuf¬ 
ficient,  you  must  necessarily  add  more. 
Cover  warmly  and  place  in  a  position  near  the 
fire.  This  should  rise  in  two  hours,  or  at  most 
in  two  hours  and  one-half,  which  will  be 
known  by  the  mixture  becoming  foamy  all 
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over.  Have  two  quarts  more  of  flour  sifted, 
and  putting  in  a  lijtle  at  a  time,  mix  well, 
adding  flour  until  it  is  stiff  enough  to  mold. 
This  molding  must  be  done  thoroughly  as  on 
it  depends  the  quality  of  the  bread.  Knead 
it  until  the  mass  is  light  and  spongy  and  it  will 
not  stick  to  the  hands.  Cover  and  set  in  a 
warm  place;  it  will  be  ready  to  mold 
into  loaves  in  about  half  an  hour.  This  will 
be  known  by  the  dough  cracking  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  also  it  should  get  to  be  twice  its  origi¬ 
nal  size.  In  molding  the  dough  into  loaves, 
add  only  flour  sufficient  to  handle  it  and  man¬ 
ipulate  it  as  lightly  as  possible.  Bet  the  pans 
in  a  warm  place  and  when  the  dough  has  risen 
put  the  pans  in  a  very  hot  oven  which  must 
get  gradually  cooler  towards  the  last.  When 
taken  from  the  oven  place  the  bread  between 
several  folds  of  a  towel;  steam  will  cause 
the  crust  to  soften.  It  has  been  decided  by 
experts  that  it  is  all  wrong  to  cover  the  bread 
tightly,  as  the  gases  arising  from  hot  bread 
are  unhealthy, so  we  must  perforce  leave  room 
at  the  ends  of  the  towel  for  the  escape  of  this 
deleterious  vapor.  For  the  inexperienced  I 
would  add  that  patient  perseverance  will  do 
more  to  perfect  a  person  in  the  art  of  bread¬ 
making  than  any  amount  of  detail.  The  time¬ 
worn  adage,  “Practice  makes  perfect,”  will 
surely  tell  in  this  particular,  aunt  addie. 


I  have  of  late  been  using  a  grade  of  flour 
quite  new  to  me,  called  the  “  roller  process,” 
and  have  naturally  adopted  the  directions  for 
making  bread  found  upon  a  printed  circular 
inside  the  bag,  and  as  I  have  never  failed  to 
produce  most  excellent  bread,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  place  these  directions  before  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural:  “To  one  quart  of  luke¬ 
warm  water  add  two-thirds  of  a  teacupful  of 
yeast;  add  flour  to  the  thickness  of  batter, 
and  let  it  rise  over-night ;  then  add  flour 
enough  to  knead  softly  twenty  minutes,  or 
until  it  will  not  cling  to  the  board.  Let  it 
rise  in  the  pan,  then  make  into  small  loaves, 
and  let  it  rise  again.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Be  sure  not  to  let  it  stand  in  the  oven 
after  it  is  done.” 

Although  many  people  make  nice  bread 
from  “compressed  yeast”  and  other  kinds  of 
purchased  yeast,  for  some  reason  I  never 
have  as  good  luck  as  when  I  make  the  yeast 
myself :  Take  a  small  handful  of  hops,  tie  them 
in  a  clean  cloth,  put  in  a  granite  kettle  stirred 
with  three  quarts  of  water  and  boil  till  the 
desired  strength  is  obtained.  Grate  six  me¬ 
dium-sized  potatoes  ;  into  the  grated  potato 
put  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one-half  cup  of  salt. 
Turn  on  this  mixture  the  boiling  hop  water; 
stir  till  it  thickens.  Bet  away  to  cool  until 
just  warm,  then  stir  in  one  cup  of  yeast.  Bet 
it  to  rise;  when  done  foaming,  put  i6  in  glass 
jars.  Keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

MRS.  SUSIE  E.  KENNEDY. 


My  method  of  making  bread  is  simple,  but 
the  bread  itself  is  always  excellent,  so  the 
consumers  say.  I  use  the  compressed  yeast,  one 
cake  being  sufficient  for  four  good-sized 
loaves.  Allow  one  pint  of  warm  water,  and 
a  tabl  spoonful  of  salt  for  each  loaf. 
Crumble  up  the  yeast  into  a  cup  of  water 
to  dissolve.  Lift  into  the  bread-pan  as  much 
flour  as  will  make  the  batch  (about  five 
pounds  for  four  loaves),  and  have  some  more 
sifted  in  another  pan,  to  be  used  if  necessary. 
Make  a  hollow  in  that  in  the  bread-pan,  put 
in  the  salt,  yeast,  and  water  and  stir  in 
enough  of  the  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter; 
then  cover  with  flour,  and  then  with  your 
cake-board  or  something  which  will  cover  it 
entirely.  Put  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise 
This  should  be  done  at  bed-time.  In  the 
morning,  see  if  it  is  light  enough  and  knead 
it  down  as  soon  as  it  is,  making  the  dough  as 
soft  as  you  can  without  having  it  sticky ;  put 
it  into  the  baking  pans,  having  the  loaves 
only  large  enough  to  half-fill  the  pans.  Put 
them  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  again,  and  when 
risen  to  the  top  of  the  pan  bake  in  a  steady 
oven  about  an  hour,  or  until  they  cleave  from 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  pans. 

When  I  take  it  out  of  the  oven,  I  put  it  up¬ 
side  down  on  a  slightly  damp  cloth,  and  cover 
it  tightly  with  another,  so  the  crust  is  never 
hard. 

GRAHAM  BREAD. 

For  this  I  make  a  batter  at  night 
of  two  cups  of  warm  water,  two  scant 
cups  of  white  flour,  one  tablespoonful 
each  of  salt  and  molasses,  using  about  the 
same  proportion  of  yeast  as  for  white  bread. 
In  the  morning  I  stir  in  as  much  Graham 
flour  as  possible,  and  roll  rather  than  knead 
it  into  loaves.  Put  them  into  the  baking 
pans,  and  bake  when  well  risen. 

EMMA  d.  w. 


Soften  one  yeast  cake  with  one  pint  of 
luke-warm  water;  use  water  also  (or  use  a  cup 
of  potato  yeast);  stir  in  one  cup  of  sugar 
(brown  is  best)  and  one  of  flour,  let  this  rise. 


Have  ready  by  the  time  this  is  risen  one 
dozen  medium-sized  potatoes,  boiled  and  put 
through  a  colander;  add  these  with  a  quart  of 
hot,  and  a  quart  of  cold  water  and  a  little 
salt  to  the  first  yeast  made.  Let  it  rise  again, 
and  when  risen  put  in  a  cool  place;  it  will  be 
ready  for  use  the  next  day. 

To  make  the  bread,  rub  the  usual  quantity 
of  lard  in  the  flour,  add  salt,  stir  the  yeast 
well  and  make  the  bread  with  the  yeast,  us 
ing  no  water  or  milk,  knead  very  thoroughly, 
put  in  the  tins,  keep  in  a  warm  place  to  rise, 
and  bake  when  risen.  If  the  flour  is  very  good 
the  bread  ougnt  to  be  baked  and  out  of  the 
way  in  three,  or  certainly  four  hours  from 
the  time  it  is  made. 

I  have  baked  the  nicest  rolls  I  ever  saw  in 
one  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  I  took  the 
flour  from  the  barrel.  I  have  used  this  yeast 
for  four  years  and  have  never  had  bad  bread 
once.  It  facilitates  the  rising  to  warm  the 
flour.  I  set  the  bread  pan  on  the  stove  while 
I  am  rubbing  the  lard  in  the  flour. 

MRS.  J.  E., MORRIS. 


To  make  good  bread,  two  very  essential 
things  are  good  yeast ,  and  well  dried  and 
warmed  flour. 

My  own  particular  method  of  bread-mak¬ 
ing  is  this:  Two  hours  before  I  want  to  “set 
the  sponge”  at  night,  I  put  one  coffee-cupful 
of  home-made  yeastin  a  quart  bowl,  stir  it  stiff 
with  flour,  and  set  in  a  warm  place  till 
wanted.  Later  I  boil  six  potatoes-more, 
since  the  advent  of  the  potato  Flea-beetle — 
drain,  (saving  the  water)  mash  thoroughly, 
add  the  potato  water  again,  and  stir  quite 
stiff  while  hot;  when  cooled  sufficiently,  I  add 
the  prepared  yeast,  cover  closely,  and  keep  in 
a  uniform  temperature  over- night— a  closet  or 
small  room  is  better  than  a  large  one  on  ac¬ 
count  of  draughts.  In  the  morning  I  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  warm  water,  and  flour 
enough  for  six  loaves,  knead  well,  and  put 
again  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When  light 
enough,  I  mold  into  loaves, let  “rise”  again, and 
bake  from  40  to  50  minutes.  If  “a  card  of 
raised  biscuits”  is  wanted,  I  take  the  dough 
left  for  the  last  loaf, and  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar, knead  and  mold 
into  biscuits;  when  baked  glaze  with  white  of 
egg  while  hot.  These  make  delicious  sandwich¬ 
es  for  picnics,  church  suppers,  and  the  like. 

j.  A.  M.  B. 


One  cake  of  any  good  dry  yeast  soaked  in 
tepid  water.  Peel  and  boil  enough  potatoes 
to  make  a  pint  when  mashed,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar  and  one  of  salt.  Stir  all  together. 
Let  it  rise  from  six  to  ten  hours.  Reserve 
one-third  of  the  mixture  to  use  the  next  time 
instead  of  a  cake  of  dry  yeast;  use  the  rest 
for  immediate  baking  Take  three  pints  of 
water,  flour  enough  for  a  stiff  sponge  and'the 
yeast  mixture.  Stir  all  together  and  when  it 
is  light  again  knead  into  loaves.  This  will 
make  four  good-sized  loaves.  A  little  salt  and 
sugar  should  be  added  when  the  bread  is 
molded. 

The  bread  is  light,  white  and  sweet  when 
well  made  after  these  directions. 

MRS.  W.  F.  BROWN. 


Why  is  the  “Rural  New-Yorker”  like 
bread?  Because  we  need  (kneaa)  it. 

I  find  I  can  always  make  good  bread  if  I 
have  good  y*astand  flour.  In  cold  weather 
I  set  my  yeast  over-night.  I  put  one  cake  of 
yeast  or,  if  it  is  crumbled,  two  tablespoonfuls 
in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  until  it  dissolves, 
then  1  put  in  one  pint  of  warm  water,  make 
it  all  as  warm  as  new  milk,  beat  flour  in  until 
it  is  very  stiff  and  set  it  where  it  will  not 
freeze.  As  soon  as  I  have  a  fire  for  breakfast 
next  morning,  I  set  it  in  a  warm  place.  It  is 
ready  to  make  as  soon  as  we  are  through 
breakfast.  I  then  warm  a  pan  full  of  flour, 
make  a  hole  in  the  middle,  pour  in  the  yeast, 
add  three  pints  of  warm  water  and  knead  it 
thoroughly  until  it  has  taken  up  all  the  flour. 
Set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise,  when  light 
knead  again,  mold  out  into  greased  pans, 
grease  the  top  and  set  to  rise.  It  should  be 
ready  to  bake  in  an  hour.  Put  m  a  moderate 
oven  and  bake  one  hour.  This  will  make 
four  large  loaves.  mrs.  r.  w.  williams. 


For  my  method  of  bread  making  I  use  one 
and  a  half  yeast  cake  in  the  summer  and  two 
in  the  winter  for  10  to  12  small  loaves.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  cakes  in  one  pint  of  weak  hop  or 
peach  leaf  tea.  When  it  foams  add  one  pint 
of  warm  water  and  stir  in  raw  flour, beating  it 
up  well,  adding  two  or  three  well  mashed 
potatoes.  Set  in  a  warm  place.  I  do  this 
early  in  the  evening  just  before  going  to  bed. 
I  take  one  gallon  whey  of  buttermilk  that  has 
been  boiled,  stir  in  flour  as  stiff  as  can  be 
stirred  with  a  large  spoon;  then  add  the 
sponge,  mixing  thoroughly.  Set  in  a  warm 
place  till  morning,  then  take  one  quart  of 
boiling  water,  adding  salt  and  a  little  soda, 
stir  into  the  dough,  knead  it  up  quickly  just 


stiff  enough  to  handle.  Form  into  small 
loaves,  working  them  over  immediately, 
working  the  outside  of  the  loaf  in,  when  put¬ 
ting  into  pans.  By  the  time  the  oven  is  hot 
the  bread  is  light.  Bake  30  minutes. 

This  is  how  I  keep  bread  warm  while'in  the 
pans.  I  have  a  board  cut  Dot  so  wide  as  the 
dough  tray,  but  so  it  will  rest  on  the  flare  at 
eacti  end  midway  down.  I  can  set  four  pans 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dough  tray,  then  have  the 
board  or  shelf  well  warmed,  lay  it  in  as 
before  mentioned,  (set'six  pans  on  it,  put  on 
the  lid,  set  a  small  lamp  with  the  light  quite 
low  under  the  tray,  moving  it  back  and  forth 
so  it  does  not  get  too  hot  in  one  place — once  in 
ten  minutes  will  be  often  enougn  to  move  it. 
The  bread  rises  nicely  without  a  dry  crust  on 
top.  This  may  help  some  one  who  has  no 
good  way  to  keep  bread  warm.  E.  T.  L. 


Make  a  sponge  at  night  as  follows:  Boil 
and  mash  tine  four  medium-sized  potatoes, 
add  three  pints  of  warm  water,  one  table- 
spooDful  of  salt,  one  cake  of  yeast  softened 
in  a  little  warm  water,  enough  sifted  flour  to 
make  a  rather  stiff  batter  ;  beat  and  stir 
briskly ;  cover  and  set  in  a  warm  place  for 
the  night ;  in  the  morning  it  should  be  very 
light;  mix  at  once;  add  flour  so  the  dough 
does  not  stick.  Knead  thoroughly;  let  it  rise 
to  twice  its  size,  then  push  the  dough  down; 
when  again  light  mold  in  lour  loaves  ;  when 
eacn  loaf  has  risen  to  twice  its  size  bake  in  a 
rather  hot  oven.  I  generally  add  about  one- 
half  cupful  of  melted  lard  to  the  sponge  in 
the  morning.  m. 


yeast. 

Take  eight  good-sized  potatoes,  boil  them 
until  done,  take  one  teacupful  of  sugar,  one 
of  salt,  not  too  full,  one  teaspoon ful  of  ginger, 
one  large  heaping  spoonful  of  wheat  flour. 
Mix  all  together,  put  in  the  potato  hot  and 
mash  fine  in  the«water  they  were  boiled  in. 
Do  not  have  it  thicker  than  batter.  When 
cool  put  in^two  yeast  cakes,  soaked  in  warm 
water,  then  let  it  get  thoroughly  light,  put  in 
a  stone  jar  and  put  in  a  cool  place.  It  will 
keep  over  a  month. 

For  the  bread:  Take  one  quart  of  warm 
water,  stir  in  flour  to  make  a  rather  thick  bat¬ 
ter  and  put  in  one  large  teacupful  of  the  yeast. 
When  light  mix  and  let  rise  again,  then  mold 
and  put  in  the  bread  tins.  When  light  bake. 
This  is  enough  for  three  large  loaves. 

MRS.  JNO.  C.  GAGE. 


I  MAKE’bread  in  different  ways.  For  hop- 
yeast  bread  I  take  two  quarts  of  flour,  cne 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  large  tablespoonful  of 
lard  and  yeast  Stir  in  luke-warm  water 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Set  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise  over-night,  or  until  it  is  light; 
then  knead  over  and  put  in  pans.  Let  rise 
again. 

For  sour  or  butter-milk  bread:  Take  two 
cups  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  a 
little  salt,  fljur  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough. 

Cream-of-tartar  bread  I  make  by  taking 
one  quart  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream- 
ot- tartar,  one  of  soda,  a  little  salt,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  rubbed  into  the  flour.  Use 
milk  or  water  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 

MRS.  E.  D.  T. 


HOW  JOHN  BECAME  A  MARKET 
GARDENER. 


OLIVER  HOWARD. 


NO.  V. 


One  afternoon  John  was  working  in  his 
garden  when  a  voice  said  :  “  Can  t  you  give 
me  a  job,  mister  ?  I  need  a  job  right  bad. 
I’ll  work  for  nothing  but  my  board  for  a  while.’) 
All  this  was  spoken  hastily  and  almost  plead¬ 
ingly  as  if  the  foot-sore  youth  would  shut  off 
a  negative.  John  looked  at  the  young  man, 
who  was  singularly  intellectual  and  rather 
handsome,  but  seedy  and  bearing  some  marks 
of  dissipation. 

“  You  are  from  the  South,  are  you  not  ?” 

“Yes,  sir;  I’m  a  Georgian.”  The  young 
man  worked  for  John  several  months  at  $25 
per  month  and  board,  and  proved  an  excep¬ 
tionally  intelligent,  respectful  and  industrious 
hand.  He  was  better  for  technical  garden 
work  than  Henry,  the  professional,  because 
he  claimed  to  know  nothing,  had  no  set  way 
of  his  own,  and  obeyed  orders  admirably. 
Under  John's  directions  he  irrigated  with 
great  success.  W  hen  he  had  obtained  a  good 
idea  of  the  gardening  business,  from  the 
heavy  fertilizing  to  the  selling  and  shipping 
of  two  or  more  loads  of  truck  each  day,  he 
said  to  his  employer  : 


“  I’ll  just  tell  you  what  I  reckon  I’ll  do 
when  I  leave  here.  I’m  goiDg  back  to  old 
Georgia,  close  up  to  some  good-sized  town, 
and  there  I’ll  go  into  a  business  similar  to 
yours  Those  Georgia  towns  are  not  half 
supplied  with  garden  truck  and  I  know  it.  I 
just  wondered  how  you  made  out  to  live  when 
1  came  here;  but  I’ve  ketcbed  on  now.  Why, 
you  have  no  idea  what  splendid  gardens  can 
be  made  in  Georgia ;  and  you  can  get  all  the 
women  and  children  to  work  in  the  garden 
that  you  want,  and  for  almost  nothing,  too. 
I  could  sell  20  loads  a  day.  A  man  could 
make  a  fortune  in  five  years  ” 

J  ohn  remarked  that  the  business  of  market 
gardening  was  capable  of  development  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  and  that  no 
matter  how  much  developed,  in  10  years  the 
demand  for  fine  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be 
much  greater  than  now.  The  youug  man 
went  to  his  native  State  planning  to  rent  a 
few  acres  on  time,  and  pay  his  help  out  of  the 
first  season’s  sales.  His  plans  were  all  good 
with  the  exception  that  his  capital  was  far  too 
small  for  so  large  an  undertaking. 

For  several  years  John  has  had  potatoes  in 
market  earlier,  by  at  least  two  weeks,  than 
the  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  He  has  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  taking  advantage  of  a  number  of  small 
circumstances.  If  he  can  raise  enough  pota¬ 
toes  to  supply  his  trade  two  weeks  he  can  then 
purchase  from  others  fully  as  cheaply  as  he 
can  raise  them  himself. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  after  enriching,  plow¬ 
ing,  harrowing  and  smoothing  his  land 
designed  for  this  crop,  John  plowed  neat 
furrows  three  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and 
dropped  whole  potatoes  about  15  inches  apart 
in  each  furrow.  If  cut  potatoes  were  use! 
and  the  ground  was  very  dry,  the  moisture 
of  the  tuber  would  be  extracted  from  it  by 
the  soil  until  it  would  lose  its  vitality.  Not 
far  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  was 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  covering  was 
done  with  a  cultivator  and  horse,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  peas.  The  Early  Ohio  was  the 
variety  used,  which,  although  it  gives  few  to 
the  hill  and  is  liable  to  scab,  is  a  little  earlier 
than  any  other  yet  tried.  The  young  of  the 
potato-beetle  had  to  be  attended  to  about 
June  1.  A  spoonful  of  Paris-green  was  stirred 
in  a  four-gallon  water-pot,  and  a  man  rapidly 
sprinkled  the  rows.  One  treatment  generally 
does  the  business.  The  cultivator  was  often 
run  between  the  rows,  followed  by  a  shovel- 
plow,  a  valuable  implement  little  used  in  the 
East.  It  throws  the  loose  earth  very  evenly 
about  the  plants.  Some  call  it  a  “  horse-hoe.” 
On  June  27  John  commenced  selling  his  pota¬ 
toes  at  the  rate  of  3%  cents  per  pound  and 
later  at  two  cents,  surprising  the  natives.  If 
other  men  had  potatoes  fit  for  market  they 
did  not  bring  them  forward.  One  of  the 
evils  of  monstrous  farms  is  that  the  farmer 
rarely  takes  the  time  to  market  his  early 
crops  while  the  price  is  at  the  best.  He  says  : 
“  O,  I  had  potatoes  as  early  as  anybody,  but  I 
hadn’t  time  to  dig  them.”  That  is  a  good  ex¬ 
cuse  for  those  who  are  satisfied  with  it;  but 
John  sold  out  his  little  patch  for  $119,  besides 
supplying  his  family  for  a  while. 

In  November  he  bought  his  winter’s  supply, 
on  the  market,  at  one-half  a  cent  per  pound, 
or  one-seventh  of  the  price  he  obtained  for  his 
first  digging.  The  onion  patch  cost  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  in  the  preparation  of 
the  ground,  and  much  wheel-hoeing,  thinniDg 
and  hand- weeding.  But  $134  40  paid  for  it 
all.  The  beet  bed  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
first  and  last;  but  some  people  would  have  no 
kind  of  greens  but  beet  greens,  and  this  escu¬ 
lent  yielded  $85.42.  Cabbages  were  rather 
cheap  in  1884  But  $105.71  came  in  handy 
enough.  The  fowls  delighted  in  an  occasional 
cabbage  head  in  the  fall  and  winter,  and  the 
cows  seemed  to  derive  a  good  deal  of  pleasure 
from  a  small  daily  ration  of  the  refuse  cab¬ 
bage  piled  in  a  great  heap  near  the  haystack. 
In  December  it  was  sometimes  fed  in  a  smok¬ 
ing,  odoriferous  state.  John  called  it  his  cow- 
krout. 

Colorado  is  thus  far  a  splendid  country  for 
vines.  Their  natural  enemies  have  not  immi¬ 
grated  there  yet.  Cucumbers,  squashes,  water¬ 
melons  and  musk-melons  all  did  well  The 
greatest  strength  was  laid  out  on  the  last 
named,  they  being  in  greatest  demand  for 
shipping.  The  sales  amounted  to  $128  72.  It 
was  found  profitable  in  connection  with  the 
garden  to  have  a  cow  or  two,  as  well  as  some 
pigs  and  fowls.  The  sales  of  veal  calves,  but¬ 
ter,  fowls  and  eggs  netted  over  $100.  Good 
care  and  feed  make  any  kind  of  barn-yard 
fowls  profitable,  and  bad  management  makes 
the  finest  varieties  worthless.  The  tomato 
patch  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  yielded 
$129.46. 

In  summing  up  it  may  be  said  the  receipts 
for  1884  were  about  $1,600  from  gardens  and 
barn,  and  those  of  1885  about  $1,327,  the  latter 
season  being  unfavorable.  The  vegetables 
and  fruits  used  in  the  family  would  have  cost 
a  very  large  sum  if  they  had  been  bought — 
probably  not  less  than  $300.  They  served  to 
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keep  up  the  health,  aud  add  greatly  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  life.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
time  left,  especially  in  the  winter  season,  for 
studv  and  reading.  Some  of  the  children  are 
looking  forward  to  bee-keeping,  some  to 
chicken  culture,  and  some  to  gardening. 
Every  person  ought  to  have  a  hobby.  Lastly, 
I  desire  to  refer  to  competition.  No  man, 
woman  or  child  can  ever  hope  to  show  origin¬ 
ality  in  business  of  any  kind,  and  make  a 
pecuniary  success  of  it,  without  having  imi- 
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tators.  In  almost  all  departments  of  life,  a 
few  do  the  bard  thinking.  After  that  the 
multitude  follow.  In  the  city  of  Denver,  it 
is  said  that  300  wagons  retail  fruits  and  veg 
etables,  and  the  business  is  overdone.  In  a 
little  time  this  is  likely  to  rectify  itself.  Some 
competition  is  good,  John  says,  but  not  too 
much.  Most  men  will  work  a  little  harder, 
will  be  on  better  time,  serve  customers  better, 
and  sell  a  better  article  cheaper  for  having  a 
competitor.  “Competition  is  the  life  of 
trade.”  He  is  not  much  of  a  man  who  cannot 
stand  it.  There  is  one  compensation  for  brisk 
competition — when  any  town  or  city  is  known 
to  have  a  great  number  of  market  gardens  in 
its  vicinity  it  becomes  a  source  of  supply,  to 
which,  sooner  or  later,  come  orders  of  sur¬ 
prising  magnitude.  More  than  once  the  fine 
cabbages  and  far-famed  potatoes  of  Northern 
Colorado  have  supplied  Kansas  City.  Once 
again  the  desert  has  fed  the  town. 
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AN  OLD-FASHIONED  BARN. 


William  McFarlane,  one  of  our  young 
readers  in  MifRin  Co.  Pa.,  sent  us,  some  time 
ago,  Sketches  of  the  barn  shown  at  Fig.  401. 
This  barn  was  built  by  Mr.  McFarlane’s 
grandfather  over  forty  years  ago.  So 
much  is  being  said  just  now  about  modern 
barns  that  these  plans  may  be  interesting  by 
way  of  comparison.  Mr.  McF.  writes  as 
follows : 

“You  will  see  by  the  plan  of  the  barn,  Fig. 
401,  that  the  walls  are  all  low  except  the 
bridge  wall.  The  wall  along  the  back  of  the 
entry  L.  Fig.  402,  is  built  low  with  12x4-inch 
sills  and  posts  four  feet  apart  and  braced  at 
top.  The  sill  can  then  be  easily  made  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  trough  and  one  can  feed  the  whole 
length  of  the  stable.  The  cow  stable  is  made 
by  spacing  3x4-inch  scantlings  (the 
width  of  the  stalls)  across  the  sills  of  the  entry 
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reaching  into  the  stable  about  a  foot;  then 
fasten  an  upright  post  to  the  sleeper  above,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  404,  and  leave  the  other  one  so 
as  to  reach  the  next  sleeper,  and  board  up 
about  two  and  a  half  feet,  leaving  the  ends 
of  the  boards  reaching  in  on  the  entry  floor 
to  prevent  the  cows  from  eating  their  neigh¬ 
bors’  feed.  The  entry  floor  should  be  laid 
with  matched  boards,  and  all  grams  should  be 
fed  on  the  floor.  By  making  the  entry  not 
more  than  five  feet  wide  and  feeding  from 
both  sides,  one  can  throw  the  hay  or  fodder 
on  the  floor,  and  the  cows  can  reach  to  the 
middle  from  each  side,  and  if  there  is  any. 
thing  left,  one  hasn’t  to  go  into  the  stable  to 
clean  out  the  trough,  for  be  can  take  a  rake 
and  push  it  out  of  the  front  door.  Put  a 
rail  on  top  of  the  partitions  to  prevent 
the  cows  from  jumping  up  into  the 
entry.  This  may  be  arranged  so  that  it  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  large  or  small 
cattle.  The  cows  are  tied  by  .chains  to  a 


board  six  inches  high,  at  the  edge  of  the 
floor. 

EXPLANATION  OF  BARN. 

A  shows  a  back  sheep  stable  13x80  feet;  B  a 
horse  stable  16x20  feet:  C  are  box-stall  horse 
stables  14x17}^  each ;  E  is  either  a  horse  or 
cow  stable  12x28:  F  is  a  steer  stable  12x35:  G- 
is  another  12x35;  H  is  calf  stable  6%xl2:  all 
at  Fig.  402  I  i»  a  hav  hole  8x10  feet;  J  is  a 
horse  entry  5^x35;  K  is  an  entry  for  stables 
E  and  H,  and  a  passageway  for  sheep  or 
calves  to  get  into  the  stable.  A,  by  opening 
the  doors  as  shown  right  and  left  in  the  en¬ 
try  L,  which  is  5x80  feet.  M  is  a  cow 
stable  entry,  5x35  feet ;  IN  is  a  box  stall  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  horse-stable,  7x15  feet. 
Doors  are  shown  into  all  stables  from  the 
back  entry  L;  O  is  a  hay-mow  20x46  feet;  P 
are  driving  floors  20x46  feet  each.  Q  is  a 
wheat  mow  20x46  feet;  R  is  a  room  for  cut 
fodder,  13x20  feet;  S  is  a  granary  13x20  feet. 
T  is  a  spout  to  run  oats  into  entry  L.  U  is  a 
chute  for  cut  fodder.  V  are  stairs. 


Varmts. 


the  wpather  is  damp  or  cold  close  it  ud  tightly 
at  night.  I  see  only  good  results  fro  "  this 
practice.  I  haven’t  had  a  hen  die,  nor  one 
sick.  They  lay  regularly,  look  clean  and 
happy,  and  what  more  need  I  wish?  There  is 
a  great  deal  yet  to  be  learned  concerning  the 
management  of  poultry.  For  instance,  there 
are  the  men  who  make  a  great  fuss  and  stew 
over  lime,  pebbles,  meat,  bones,  etc.,  etc. 
Tbev  emphatically  assert  that  hens  must  have 
these  things  or  they  won’t— in  fact,  can’t  lay. 
Now  I  know  all  that  is  fol-de-rol.  There  is 
neither  lime,  bone,  meat  nor  a  pile  of  pebbles 
on  my  place,  and  yet  I  get  just  as  many  good, 
thick-shelled  eggs  per  hen  as  my  neighbor  who 
is  so  particular  about  these  things.  I  feed 
corn  mixed  with  a  lPtle  wet  wheat  bran,  and 
parings  and  serans  from  the  kitchen,  and  the 
hens  scratch  and  pick  over  the  ashes  from  the 
stove.  What  lime  they  get  is  in  their  food, 
aud  it’s  precious  little  meat  they  ever  see. 
Practical  common  sense  management  will  get 
into  the  poultry-yard  after  a  while. 

FRED.  GRUNDY. 


THE  TALE  OF  A  TAIL. 


Is  the  picture  on  our  first  page  a  story  in 
itself  or  does  if  need  anv  further  explanation? 
We  might  add  the  no^e  from  a  Michigan  sub¬ 
scriber,  which  gave  us  the  idea  of  the  picture. 

“I  will  do  the  best  I  can  in  describing  a 
farmyard  scene  which  occurred  near  wher9  I 
lived  a  few  years  ago.  and  was  witnessed  by 
a  reliable  neighbor  just  across  the  road.  I 
will  call  the  parties  A  and  B,  A  being  the 
actor  and  B  the  spectator.  They  owned  ad¬ 
joining  farms  divided  only  by  a  road.  A, 
who  kept  a  considerable  number  of  dairy 
cows  and  other  cattle,  milked  his  cows  in  the 
barn  yard,  which,  having  a  clay  bottom,  was 
not  a  very  clean  place  after  a  heavy  rain 
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LONG  ISLAND  NOTES. 

In  looking  over  the  Thanksgiving  issue  of 
the  Rural,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  give  a 
few  thoughts  on  the  past  season’s  experiences. 
Farmers  are  notoriously  a  grumbling  and  un¬ 
thankful  lot  any  wav,  according  to  the  general 
estimate  of  them.  This  year  they  certainly 
should  be  thankful  for  very  bountiful  yields 
of  their  crops,  but  should  you  ask  them  if 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  market  returns, 
their  smile  would  change  to  a  look  of  sadness, 
as  each  recounts  the  heavy  loads  be  has  hauled 
over  heavier  roads  and  the  light  purse  he  has 
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when  full  of  cattle  that  had  been  running  on 
grass.  A  went  to  milk  early  one  warm, 
murky  evening,  when  B  was  just  across  the 
way,  and  flies  and  mosquitoes  were  -very 
thick.  One  cow  had  the  habit  of  slashing  her 
tail  continually  around  her  milker’s  neck,  and 
this  time  A  thought  he  would  stop  her  fun  by 
tying  her  tail  to  the  strap  of  his  boot.  But 
the  cow  soon  got  mad  at  that,  and  started 
when  A  got  up  pretty  quickly,  trying  to  untie 
the  tail-hold  and  hopping  on  one  leg,  at  the 
same  time  after  her,  saying,  “So  boss!  So  boss! 
So  bossy!”  The  cow  soon  got  scared  at  such 
a  performance  aud  broke  into  a  gallop  when 
A  fell  down  and  the  cow  dragged  him  around 
the  yard  several  times,  bellowing  at  every 
jump,  and  the  rest  of  the  cattle  got  panic- 
stricken  at  the  performance,  while  A  kept 
scolding  and  shouting  at  the  same  time.  At 
last  the  tail-hold  broke  and  A  picked  himself  up 
aud  viewed  himself  with  much  sympathy ;  but 
he  was  a  wiser  man  than  10  minutes  before. 
All  this  time,  B  just  across  the  road  part¬ 
ly  screened  by  trees,  stood  laughing  at  the 
‘catastrophe’ — for  they  were  enemies,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  near  neighbors.” 

If  there  is  any  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this 
incident,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  whoever  milks 
cows,  or,  in  fact,  does  any  other  kind  of  work 
in  a  careless,  slovenly  manner,  is  sure  to  have 
his  carelessness  come  back  to  him  in  a  very 
disagreeable  way. 


1)  JJlU'i). 


TREATMENT  OF  POULTRY. 


I  am  awfully  glad  that  so  excellent  an  au¬ 
thority  as  Bro.  Jacobs  has  come  out  against 
that  death-trap  to  poultry,  the  ventilator. 
Last  winter  I  made  some  experiments  which 
satisfied  me  that  ventilators  are  an  abomina¬ 
tion,  and  I  closed  mine  up  for  good.  I  clean 
out  my  poultry  house  once  a  week,  and  when 


brought  home.  Now  let  us  see  how  much  he 
has  himself  to  blame.  Last  year  through 
a  combination  of  circumstances  and 
weather  in  the  West,  short  truck  crops 
were  the  rule.  We  were  well  blessed  here 
witn  good  crops,  and  as  the  West  had 
none  to  spare,  prices  ruled  high,  it 
being  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a 
farmer  to  return  with  $75  to  $100  for  his 
load,  and  many  went  four  to  six  times  a 
week  so  that  each  felt  that  his  lines  had  fallen 
in  pleasant  places,  and  not  for  15  years  had 
the  farmer  been  so  well  rewarded  for  his  labor. 
As  it  was  to  be  expected,  this  year  he  has  over¬ 
done  the  thing,  greatly  enlarging  his  fields  of 
production,  and  then  an  abundance  of  rain 
has  made  the  yield  enormous  in  some  of  the 
great  staples  of  this  vicinity,  such  as  cabbages 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots  and  beets.  Some 
farmers  who  had  50.000  cabbages  last  year 
now  have  150,000,  and  all  planted  much  more 
than  in  any  previous  year.  In  several  places  I 
could  show  you  50  acres  of  cabbages  in  sin¬ 
gle  plots.  I  hen  the  tine  growing  season  has 
made  the  heads  enormously  large,  so  that  a 
load  of  600  would  weigh  from  5,000  to  7,000 
pounds  for  which  the  grower  gets  $18  to  $24; 
while  last  year  the  same  weight  would  bring 
from  $75  to  $100.  Then  he  carried  many  more 
in  number  and  they  are  nearly  all  sold  by 
count.  Had  the  farmers  not  been  so  greedy, 
fewer  loads  would  have  been  carted  while  the 
returns  would  have  been  as  great.  Farmers 
are  a  poor  material  to  make  trusts  of,  I  think, 
and  each  is  inclined  to  “hoe  his  own  row”  in 
his  own  way. 

Another  discouraging  thing  the  farmer  has 
had  to  contend  with  is  poor  roads.  Excess  of 
rain  has  brought  an  excess  of  mud,  and  ne¬ 
cessitated  the  use  of  four  horses  to  get  a  load 
to  a  plank  road.  Often  he  had  to  go  12  miles 
before  he  struck  one,  and  then  he  had  to  send 
the  extra  team  home  empty,  all  of  which  has 
added  to  his  trouble  aud  outlay.  The  Rural 
says,  “Improve  the  roads.”  Easy  to  say ;  ex¬ 
pensive  to  do.  No  dirt-bed  can  Ion0'  stand  the 
strain  of  50  wagons  a  day  weighing  from  8,000 


to  10,000  pounds  each,  and  what  is  to  be  the 
road  of  the  future  is  what  is  now  puzzling 
the  farmers  and  road  directors.  As  a  result 
of  so  much  depression  in  the  truck  business,  I 
hear  much  talk  of  large  farmers  going  back 
to  the  old  style  hay  and  grain  rotation,  as 
entailing  less  work  and  generally  giving  more 
even  results  and  returns.  I  am  not  in  the 
truck  business  so  much  as  in  flowers  and 
seeds.  What  has  afforded  me  most  pleasure, 
has  been  my  gladioli.  A  lover  of  flowers 


who  has  100,000  of  them  to  bloom  this  sea¬ 
son  takes  part  pay  as  he  goes  along.  Partic¬ 
ularly  where  they  are  seedlings,  there 
is  no  end  of  pleasure  in  watching  for 
new  beauties,  and  in  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  in  seeing  the  great  diversity 
of  form  and  color  to  be  had  from 
the  same  strain  of  seed.  Though  one  is  little 
likely  to  become  a  millionaire,  he  can  take  as 
great  p  easure  with  .  his  treasures  as  a 
‘bloated-  bond-holder”  with  his.  Flower 
seeds  with  me  are  a  total  failure.  Why? 
First,  the  heavy  rains  in  early  May  when  I 
sowed  a  large  lot  of  small  seeds,  so  crusted  the 
ground  that  the  seeds  of  many  kinds  failed  to 
germinate;  then  the  cool  summer  and  early 
frosts  caught  some  that  did  grow,  so  I  shall 
not  get  enough  seed  in  return  to  plant,  but  I 
had  great  pleasure  in  the  flowers,  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  for  my  work. 

Will  I  try  it  again?  Of  course,  “Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  Man 
never  is  but  always  to  be  blpssed.” 

I  hope  for  better  luck  next  time,  and  I 
propose  to  make  some  changes  in  my  mode  of 
doing  things,  to  remedy  some  of  the  failures 
if  possible. 

Should  our  neighbors  be  asked  whether  they 
have  bad  cause  for  thankfulness,  they  would 
probably  say  “Yes,  we  have  had  good  crops 
to  be  thankful  for,  and  a  rather  pleasant 
summer  to  work  in.”  N  H 

Creedmoor,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania. 

Auburn,  Susquehanna  Co.,  November,  27 
The  season  just  closing  has  been  full  of  dis¬ 
couragement  for  the  farmer.  Hay  was  a 
small  crop  and  oats  the  lightest  known  in 
years.  Most  of  the  crop  was  cut  aud  reaped 
as  hay,  not  being  long  enough  to  bind.  Cattle 
were  turned  into  some  pieces  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  harvest  them  But  corn,  al¬ 
though  it  made  a  slow  start  and  matured  late, 
will  be  more  than  an  average  yield.  Buck¬ 
wheat  gives  a  big  yield,  but  it  is  of  very  poor 
quality,  owing  to  wet  weather.  Our  millers 
are  making  not  above  15  pounds  on  an  aver¬ 
age;  whereas  with  dry  grain  and  the  improved 
machinery  now  in  use,  28  pounds  of  good 
quality  can  be  made.  The  yield  of  late  pota¬ 
toes  was  abundant,  but  they  rotted  badly. 
Still,  the  crop  will  be  above  the  average! 
They  bring  but  25  cents  on  the  cars  Muddy 
roads  have  rendered  it  almoit  impossible  to 
move  the  crop.  The  early  part  of  the  season 
was  dry,  but  we  have  had  the  wettest  fall 
known  in  years.  The  rains  commenced  on 
August  12,  aud  we  have  had  but  one  week  of 
dry  weather  since.  The  land  has  been  water- 
soaked  the  whole  time  and  work  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  Buckwheat  could  not  be  thrashed, potato 
fields  were  a  bed  of  mortar  and  corn  cured 
but  little  in  the  shock.  We  got  but  three 
pleasant  days  during  October.  The  ground  is 
now  frozen  bard  and  covered  with  three  inches 
of  crusted  snow  and  rain  is  falling  steadily. 
The  trees  are  ready  to  break  under  their  load 
of  ice.  No  fall  plowing  has  been  done  aud 
but  few  corn  fields  are  yet  cleared.  Stock  is 
low  in  price  and  slow  in  sale.  Pork  is  in  good 
demand  and  sells  at  seven  cents.  Nearly  every 
farmer  in  this  vicinity  has  a  flock  of  turkeys 
to  kill  for  Thanksgiving  market.  They  are 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  fields  during  sum¬ 
mer  and  pick  up  most  of  their  living,  and  are 
fed  but  two  weeks  prior  to  killing.  With 
such  management  they  pay  a  good  profit.  I 
planted  this  season  3 %  acres  of  potatoes  and 
calculated  to  raise  1,000  bushels.  The  land— 
a  piece  of  corn  stubble — was  plowed  in  the  fall 
and  again  in  spring  and  put  in  fine  condition. 
It  was  furrowed  three  feet  apart  and  four 
inches  deep.  The  seed,  cut  to  three  and  four 
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eyes,  was  dropped  in  the  furrows  18  inches 
apart  and  covered  with  a  hoe.  The  planting 
was  done  the  last  day  of  April.  Thorough  and 
clean  culture  was  given  and  the  bugs  were  kept 
well  in  band  by  the  use  of  Paris-green  in  water, 
and  on  July  4,  those  who  saw  the  crop  pro¬ 
nounced  it  the  most  promising  they  bad  ever 
seen.  But  the  Flea-beetle  came  and  in  one 
week’s  time  blasted  all  my  hopes  of  a  big 
yield.  I  had  no  idea  of  what  the  trouble  was 
until  the  Rural  opened  my  eyes.  At  digging 
time  I  gathered  564  bushels  of  marketable  po¬ 
tatoes  and  at  least  75  bushels  of  rotten  ones 
were  left  on  the  field.  Two  bushels  of  the 
first  cut  seed  were  rolled  in  sulphur.  About  a 
pound  of  the  flour  could  be  made  to  adhere  to 
a  bushel  of  seed.  All  the  effect  perceptible  at 
digging  time  was  that  it  had  preserved  the 
seed  pieces  entire.  The  potatoes  in  all  parts 
of  the  field  were  remarkably  smooth.  Al¬ 
though  beaten,  I  am  not  discouraged  and  shall 
try  again.  It  was  some  consolation  to  know 
that  I  had  the  best  in  the  neighborhood.  A 
record  of  expenses  showed  the  potatoes  to 
have  cost,  when  dug,  15  cents  per  bushel. 


This  includes  both  interest  and  taxes  on  the 
land.  But  had  I  secured  the  yield  promised 
before  the  Flea-beetle  came,  the  cost  would 
have  been  materially  decreased. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
nd  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
ask  n't  a  question,  please  see  If  it  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questlous  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  FROSTED  CORN  FODDER. 

Several  Subscribers. — Has  any  analysis 
ever  been  made  of  frosted  corn  fodder? 
Wherein  is  such  fodder  defective  in  feeding 
value?  Please  give  a  general  idea  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  frost  upon  fodders  and  other  foods, 
and  how,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  such 
feed  can  be  most  economically  used. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  F.  H.  STORER. 

It  seems  plain  that  the  great  damage  done 
by  a  hard  frost  to  corn  fodder  is  due  first  of 
all  to  the  tearing  asunder  of  the  cell-walls  in 
the  plant,  by  the  expansion  which  occurs 
when  the  liquids  in  the  cells  are  converted 
into  ice.  In  order  to  do  this  laceration  of  the 
cells  by  frost,  they  must  be  tense  and  turgid, 
i.  e.,  full  and  swollen  with  liquid  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  freezing.  It  often  happens  that 
wilted  corn  fodder  is  not  injured  by  frosts 
that  destroy  the  standing  crop;  and  some  far¬ 
mers  are,  on  this  account,  accustomed  to  cut 
their  fodder  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  may  be  a  “black”  f  ost  during  the 
night.  They  sometimes  even  leave  the  fod¬ 
der  lying  in  heaps  upon  the  ground,  when 
time  presses  and  there  is  not  enough  help  to 
put  it  into  stooks. 

Even  so  small  an  amount  of  wilting  that  the 
eye  cannot  detect  it  may  be  sufficient  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  strain  on  the  cell  walls  and  save  the 
crop.  It  is  to  be  noted  also,  in  respect  to  corn 
that  is  left  standing  during  a  frost,  that  the 
natural  transpiration  of  moisture  from  the 
leaves  carries  away  much  heat  and  so  helps  to 
accelerate  the  freezing  of  the  liquids  within 
the  leaves.  It  is  probable  that  the  mere  act 
of  freezing  does  not  much  injure  the  nutritive 
value  of  corn  fodder.  The  real  trouble  comes 
after  the  frozen  leaves  have  wilted,  when  the 
sugar  in  the  plant  begins  to  ferment.  Before 
the  frost,  the  saccharine  juices  in  the  corn 
fodder  were  naturally  shielded  from  contact 
with  the  outer  air  by  the  unbroken  cell- walls. 
When  these  walls  are  destroyed,  by  the  act 
of  freezing,  the  contents  of  the  cells  are  laid 
open  to  the  assaults  of  all  manner  of  microbes 
which  float  about  in  the  air;  fermentation 
speedily  sets  in,  and  the  sugar  is  quickly  de¬ 
stroyed.  But  the  nutritive  value  and  paya¬ 
bility  of  corn  fodder  depend  largely  upon  the 
sugar  which  is  contained  in  it,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  sugar  is  a  serious  injury. 

It  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  nutritive 
value  of  corn  fodder  suffers  so  little  detriment 
by  the  act  of  freezing  that  the  frozen  stalks 
might  probably  be  as  useful  as  those  which 
are  sound,  if  it  were  but  practicable  immedi¬ 
ately  to  put  them  into  an  ice-house  and  to 
thaw  them  out  by  small  portions,  which 
should  be  fed  to  cattle  before  fermentation 
had  time  to  set  in.  It  is  true  of  frozen  vegeta¬ 
ble  matters — such  as  beets  and  potatoes,  for 
example— that  they  had  better  be  fed  put  as 


soon  after  thawing  a  practicable  because  of 
the  fermentation  and  decay  which  ensue 
when  the  lacerated  cells  are  exposed  to  warm 
air.  So,  too,  if  frosted  corn  fodder  could  be 
packed  in  a  silo  while  still  frozen  it  might  be 
saved  from  harm  by  putting  it  out  of  reach 
of  the  microscopic  organisms  which  cause 
decay. 

How  best  to  restore  the  palatableness  of 
corn  fodder  which  has  been  dried  after  freez¬ 
ing  is  a  matter  that  needs  to  be  studied  at  the 
farm.  So  far  as  the  chemistry  of  the  subject 
is  concerned,  the  fodder  could  probably  be 
made  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  when  fed  out 
in  conjunction  with  cotton-seed  meal,  malt 
sprouts,  shorts,  gluten  meal,  or,  better  yet, 
with  appropriate  mixtures  of  one  or  another 
of  these  things  and  corn  meal. 

I  do  not  recall  any  analyses  of  frosted  corn 
fodder,  though  some  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  studies  which  have  been 
made  upon  sorghum. 

WINTER  APPLES  FOR  NORTHERN  INDIANA. 

P.  J.,  Bourbon,  Ind.—  Wbat  three  varieties 
of  winter  apples  would  it  be  advisable  to 
plant  for  market  here  in  Northern  Indiana, 
where  over  half  of  our  Ben  Davis  apples  win¬ 
ter-killed  three  years  ago? 

ANSWERED  BY  PRES.  T.  T.  LYONS. 

Our  friend  does  not  state  the  character  of 
his  soil,  and  other  essential  particulars;  nor 
yet  whether  the  injury  to  the  Ben  Davis  trees 
was  general,  or  confined  to  a  particular  or¬ 
chard  or  locality.  It  is  for  this  and  other 
reasons,  a  grave  question  whether  the  exper¬ 
ience  spoken  of  may  not  be  too  local  or  otuer- 
wise  exceptional,  or  likely  to  be  of  too  rare 
occurrence  to  warrant  the  abandonment  of  so 
thoroughly  hardy  a  variety  as  Ben  Davis. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  experience  re¬ 
ferred  to  shall  justify  such  abandonment, 
the  three  desired  substitutes  may  very  rea¬ 
sonably  be  sought  among  the  following  kinds 
of  well  known  hardiness,  viz  ,  Willow  Twig, 
Rawle’s  Janet,  Grimes’s  Golden,  Jonathan, 
Golden  Russet,  (of  Western  New  York)  Law- 
ver,  Northwestern  Greening.  Local  exper¬ 
ience  alone  can  suffice  to  determine  the 
question  of  sufficiency  for  the  purpose. 
Should  the  foregoing  prove  to  lack  the  requis¬ 
ite  hardiness,  the  alternative  will  be  to  join 
with  or  await  the  efforts  of  the  Northwest,  to 
elaborate  a  more  hardy  race  of  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Budd,  of 
Iowa,  to  create  such  from  the  outcome  of  his 
tests  of  imported  Russian  apples. 

KEEPING  SHEEP  ON  SHARES. 

“Elva",  Baltimore,  Md.,— A  buys  20  ewes 
to  lamb  in  December  and  Jauuary.  B,  a 
neighboring  farmer,  keeps  and  cares  for  them 
on  shares.  What  should  his  share  be?  What 
difference  should  be  made  if  A  supplied  oats 
and  linseed  meal  for  feed? 

Ans.— In  Michigan  and  other  States  where 
this  system  of  letting  sheep  on  shares  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  the  usual  method  is  to  give  half  the 
wool  and  half  the  increase  or,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  a  flock  of  ewes  will  be  let  to  “double” 
in  three  years;  that  is  in  such  a  case  as  the 
above,  B  will  return  the  flock,  as  large  again 
as  when  he  took  it,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year.  This  is,  when  “B”  furnishes  all  of  the 
food.  The  price  of  the  food  mentioned  would 
determine  the  amount  due  “B”  from  “A”  to  a 
large  extent.  We  should  think  it  ought  to 
make  one  quarter  difference  in  the  returns  to 
“A”. 

COAL  TAR  FOR  ROOFS. 

R.  J.  L.,  Kenneth  Square,  Pa. — Is  coal  tar 
a  good  paint  for  metallic  roofs  ?  If  so,  how 
should  it  be  mixed  and  with  what  diluted  ? 

Ans. —  Coal  tar  does  not  adhere  sufficiently 
to  tin  roofing ;  it  becomes  hard  in  a  short  time 
and  then  cracks  and  scales  off.  It  does  better 
on  shingle  roofs  and  if  put  on  hot  and  well 
dusted  with  hydraulic  cement  it  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  covering.  For  tin  roofs  the  best  paint 
is  a  metallic  one  which  oxidizes  with  the  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  and  having  an  affinity  for  the  metal 
adheres  firmly.  The  brown  iron  oxide  paint 
with  boiled  linseed  oil  makes  the  best  roofing 
paint,  and  if  put  on  after  the  new  roof  has 
become  a  little  rusty  and  it  is  renewed  once 
in  five  years  it  is  the  most  durable  of  all  cov 
erings. 

BALED  SILAGE. 

E.  C.  B.,  Wilmington ,  Vt. — Would  it  be 
practicable  to  bale  silage  tightly  enough  to 
make  it  keep?  Has  it  ever  been  tried? 

Ans  — Something  of  the  kind  has  been  tried 
with  fair  success  in  England.  Silage  is  some¬ 
times  packed  in  strong  barrels  or  hogsheads 
and  shipped  to  the  cities  where  it  is  used  to 
feed  horses.  Not  much  of  this  has  ever  been 
tried  in  this  country,  though  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  pay  well  if  the  silage  could  be 
packed  so  that  it  would  keep.  The  “patent 
silage”  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Rural 
would  undoubtedly  keep.  The  hay  presses 
made  at  the  presept  time  are  fully  ftbje  to 
bale  tUe  silage, 


Miscellaneous. 


“fff,”  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. — Who  handles 
sweet  cider  on  commission  in  New  York? 

Ans  — Either  J.  G.  Ward  or  S.  R.  &  J.  C. 
Mott,  Warren  St.  New  York 


DISCUSSION. 


VENTILATION  ONCE  MORE. 

J.  H.  D.,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.—  Hav¬ 
ing  carefully  read  the  articles  on  ventilation 
by  Mr  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Hales,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  offer  a  few  comments.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  ventilation 
fever  in  the  past,  I  believe  I  can  testify  from 
personal  experience.  Mr.  Hales  remarks,  “No 
poultry  house  of  any  pretention  is  complete 
without  a  ventilator  at  the  top  to  cool  the 
house  and  let  in  fresh  air.”  Now  this  is  safe 
enough  in  summer;  but  in  winter  a  top  venti¬ 
lator  is  a  dangerous  institution.  It  certainly 
admits  fresh  air  in  such  quantities  that  the 
fowls  are  exposed  to  a  draught  and  this  causes 
most  of  the  trouble  among  them.  Besides, 
the  heat  escapes  too  readily.  Mr.  Hales  fur¬ 
ther  remarks:  “Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  slow 
to  adopt  new  ideas.  I  go  into  many  farmers’ 
poultry  houses  and  try  to  convince  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  importance  of  ventilating;  in  some 
instances  it  is  the  first  time  they  heard  of 
such  a  thing  and  they  improve  their  houses 
at  once.”  This  is  a  surprise  to  me.  I  can 
find  no  such  farmers  here.  They  give  plenty 
of  air  as  a  rule — in  fact,  some  are  altogether 
too  careless  about  that.  If  they  gave  less  air, 
their  hens  would  no  doubt  appreciate  the 
fact  and  lay  more  eggs.  I  travel  many  miles 
during  the  week  gathering  eggs  from  far¬ 
mers  and  can  observe  the  condition  under 
which  fowls  are  kept  and  will  state  as  an  ab¬ 
solute  fact,  that  I  have  found  the  most  eggs, 
the  best  flocks  and  the  least  disease  amoDg  far¬ 
mers  who  kept  their  hens  in  cow-stables.  If 
any  believe  cow-stables  are  ventilated, 
please  let  them  come  up  here  in  Orange 
County  and  see  for  thomselves.  The  warmer 
a  farmer  can  get  his  cow-stable  the  better  it 
suits  him  and  the  cows.  The  hens  say  “Amen” 
too.  I  do  not  advocate  keeping  hens  in  cow- 
stables,  however,  but  one  should  handle  his 
hens  as  he  does  his  cows,  and  I  believe  less 
roup  and  more  eggs  will  be  the  result.  A 
cow-stable  is  cleaned  every  day.  Cows  are 
left  in  the  yard  to  drink  a  few  hours  and 
there  is  such  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  ad¬ 
mitted  during  those  few  hours,  that  ventila¬ 
tion  seems  out  of  place.  Mr.  Hales  says,  “It 
is  all  very  well  for  those  who  clean  their 
houses  daily  and  pay  great  attention  to  their 
stock,  watching  for  the  least  appearance  of 
disease,  to  advise  shutting  up  the  house  tight¬ 
ly  all  wint9r.”  A  house  should  be  cleaned 
daily,  there  should  also  be  proper  roosts  and 
a  platform  underneath,  and  plaster  should  be 
sprinkled  thereon.  It’s  not  hard  work,  and 
takes  but  a  few  minutes. 

As  to  Mr.  Hales’s  suggestion  with  regard  to 
the  construction  of  the  ventilators,  such  have 
been  often  tried.  I  have  traveled  yearly  in 
the  fall  and  winter  among  breeders  of  fancy 
poultry  and  have  seen  fiiany  beautifully  con¬ 
structed  houses  and  have  also  seen  more  roup 
and  disease  in  these  houses  in  one  day  than  I 
have  seen  among  the  farmer  poultrymen  in 
years.  Top  ventilation]was  the  cause  in  most 
cases.  It  is  well  enough  to  advise  a  man  who 
handles  his  ventilators  properly;  but  a  man 
who  will  not  attend  to  cleaning  his  house,  will 
never  attend  to  the  ventilation. 

I  have  four  poultry  houses  on  my  farm. 
All  styles  of  ventilators  have  been  used,  but 
the  accidental  cooping  of  40  fowls  in  a  smail 
house  not  ventilated,  gave  such  good  results 
that  I  was  compelled  to  look  into  the  matter 
more  closely,  and  although  my  new  house 
contains  small  tuoe  ventilators,  the  ceiling  is 
but  six  feet  high  and  no  top  ventilation  is 
given  in  winter.  I  feel  rather  like  Mr.  Jacobs 
—“I  don’t  know  how  to  keep  the  air  out.” 

In  conclusion,  I  am  always  interested  in 
what.Mr.  Hales  writes  on  poultry  matters;  but 
I  regret  I  cannot  indorse  his  position  on  the 
ventilation  question— and  trust  he  will  give 
the  matter  a  careful  trial  again.  It  is  worthy 
of  it.  I  know  Mr.  Jacobs  is  positive  and 
radical  in  his  statements:  but  some  one  must 
investigate  these  things  and  he  seems  to  be, 
like  “Barkis,  willin’.”  He  has  rudely  upset 
some  of  our  pet  theories;  but  he  has  made  us 
think,  and  that  should  help  us  in  our  own 
investigations. 

the  trench  system  for  sweet  potatoes. 

C.  C.  W.,  Grand  Bay,  Ala.— A  subscriber 
asks  how  the  Rural’s  trench  system  would 
probably  work  in  raising  sweet  potatoes. 

This  question  is  one  that  has  occurred  to  me 
from  reading  the  various  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  R.  1S.-Y.,  and  also  the  interesting 
reports  of  that  contest.  At  this  time  I  can 
only  theorize  upon  the  matter,  but  by  this 
time  pext  yeai  I  intend  to  know  something 


about  it.  If  we  select  the  early  varieties  of 
the  sweets,  such  as  grow  close  or  in  bunches, 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Rural’s  trench 
system  of  culture  should  not  apply  with  good 
results.  They  very  certainly  need  moisture 
as  "much  as  any  other  sort  (we  had  a  good 
lesson  on  that  point  in  the  spring  of  ’87). 
They  would  mature  before  the  ground  became 
compacted  by  rains  or  other  causes  and 
could  be  easily  dug  out,  as  they  do  not 
straggle:  but  for  the  late  sorts,  such  as  the 
Yellow  Yam  or  the  straggling  ones,  like  the 
Brazilian,  the  trench  system  might  not  do  so 
well ;  as  for  the  yams  the  soil  might  become 
too  firm  to  allow  them  to  grow  well,  and  ns 
for  the  others,  they  send  their  roots  far  and 
wide  (I  have  seen  them  three  feet  long),  and 
to  get  them  out  too  many  would  be  cut  with 
the  plow.  The  plan  I  have  pursued  for  years 
in  growing  sweet  as  well  as  other  sorts  of 
potatoes,  has  been  a  sort  of  flat  culture.  I 
bed  out  my  rows  3%  feet  with  a  turning  plow, 
scatter  the  fertilizer  almost  broadcast  and 
then  re-bed,  which  mixes  in  the  fertilizers  and 
does  not  make  a  high  ridge,  but  leaves  the 
soil  loose  and  light. 

I  trust  many  Rural  readers  will  try  the 
trench  system  with  sweet  potatoes  next 
season,  and  report  the  results. 

how  often  should  a  milch  cow  be  fed. 

J.  T.,  Rome,  N.  Y. — In  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  how  many  times  a  day  in  winter 
should  a  dairy  cow  be  fed,  it  depends  upon 
the  person  who  owns  the  cow.  Some  men 
say  twice ;  others  say  three  times ;  some  say 
five  times.  All  may  be  correct  as  the  several 
Jots  are  fed  by  their  respective  owners.  One 
fact  is  certain — a  dairy  cow  should  be  full  fed 
during  the  course  of  the  day  to  make  her  do 
best  for  her  keeping,  and  that  too  on  a  variety 
of  feed.  I  always  have  wanted  three  meals 
daily,  to  perform  what  labor  has  been  my  lot 
to  do  through  a  life  of  more  than  threescore 
and  ten,  hence  I  am  an  advocate  of  feeding 
all  animals  three  times  daily,  and  to  so  do  in 
a  proper  manner  requires  great  skill  and 
judgment  in  the  feeder  to  give  enough;  also 
not  to  feed  so  lavishly  as  to  cause  waste. 
When  animals  are  at  pasture  in  summer,  they 
graze  frequently  through  the  day,  thus  show¬ 
ing  that  in  their  natural  habits  their  meals 
are  not  all  taken  at  once,  or  twice  daily,  but 
at  intervals  as  their  nature  seems  to  require, 
hence  some  feeders  say  give  light  feeds  and  as 
often  as  their  appetite  requires.  Each  farmer 
or  breeder  should  watch  closely  the  habits  as 
also  the  requirements  of  his  animals  and  feed 
and  care  for  them  so  as  to  make  them  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible  to  get  the  best  profits  from 
his  herd. 

ladies  discuss  their  contest. 

H.  B.  C.,  Watkins,  N.  Y.— I  am  highly  in 
favor  of  the  Women’s  Potato  Contest.  The 
communication  from  Cortland  Co.  N.  Y.,  in 
the  issue  of  November  24,  expresses  my  senti¬ 
ments  perfectly  (and  1  hope  those  of  many 
more)  although  I  am  somewhat  different  from 
the  writer,  as  I  have  never  worked  out-of- 
doors, all  puttogether,  a  whole  day  in  my  life, 
but  that  makes  no  difference,  for  if  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  raise  potatoes  I  am  willing  to  do  the 
work.  This  seems  to  me  a  fair  proposition: 
let  the  soil  be  fitted  ready  for  planting  in  the 
manner  the  contestant  shall  direct;  then  let 
her  cut  and  plant  the  potatoes;  also  cultivate 
and  Dug  them,  (it  does  not  seem  necessary  for 
the  lady  to  dig  them,  as  digging  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  yield.)  This  is  no  more  than 
any  woman  in  reasonable  health  can  do  with¬ 
out  being  a  detriment  but  rather  a  benefit  to 
her.  This  arrangement  will  give  those  who 
are  willing  to  work,  a  fair  chance,  and  those 
who  are  afraid  of  soiling  their  hands  need  not 
compete.  I  will  send  in  my  name  as  soon  as  I 
learn  that  I  am  not  to  be  beaten  by  a  man 
while  another  woman  will  get  the  credit.  The 
Rural  is  always  just,  and  let  this  be  a  genuine 
“potato  contest  between  the  women  of 
America.” 

D.  C.  L.,  Cranberry,  N.  J.— In  the  Potato 
Special  reference  is  made  to  the  half-acre 
test  on  the  new  plot,  and  as  the  vines 
died  so  suddenly  a  considerable  yield  was  not 
expected.  We  grow  a  good  many  potatoes 
in  this  part  of  the  country  and  use  many 
different  kinds  of  fertilizers.  I  have  seen 
vines  quite  yellow  from  one  sort  of  fertilizer, 
and  others  green  from  other  kinds,  and  yet  the 
final  yield  would  not  vary  much.  I  have  asked 
myself  why  is  this  so  and  am  inclined  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  one 
case  was  from  S.  C.  rock,  while  in  the  other  it 
was  from  bone.  If  you  have  occasion  to  plant 
your  poor  land  to  potatoes  this  coming  year, 
try  some  one  fertilizer  of  which  bone  is  the 
basis  against  one  with  a  rock  basis.  You  are 
no  doubt  aware  of  the  immense  quantities  of 
acid  required  to  dissolve  rock  as  compared  to 
bone.  I  believe  the  excess  of  acid  is  what  makes 
the  vines  turn  yellow  At  all  events  I  have 
seent  hese  results,  when  both  kinds  of  fertilizers 
have  been  used  side  by  sjde  and  where  pot  sq 
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heavy  an  application  was  made  as  that  given 
in  the  Rural’s  new  plot. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  M.,  Fredonia  N.  Y.— I  wish  to 
join  the  Ladies’  Potato  Contest,  but,  like  the 
lady  who  wrote  the  piece  in  a  late  Rural,  I  wish 
to  do  all  the  work  except  plowing,  and  hardly 
think  it  fair  to  compete  with  other  women’s 
hired  men,  though,  like  her,  I  expect  to  be 
beaten  and  left  entirely  out  of  sight.  I  also 
think  it  better  to  work  for  the  prizes  than  for 
medals  as  one  man  suggested.  I  would  not 
give  a  cent  for  a  dozen  medals.  Give  us  some¬ 
thing  that  will  do  some  good  like  the  lawn- 
mower.  for  instance.  That  is  what  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  A.,  East  Pepperell,  Mass. — 
I  agree  with  your  correspondent  in  the  Rural 
of  November  24,  in  regard  to  the  Women’s 
Contest.  I  think  the  first  prize  and  highest 
honor  should  go  to  the  woman  who  does  all  of 
the  work  (excepting  plowing  and  harrowing) 
on  her  plot  and  obtains  the  largest  yield ;  be¬ 
cause  she  has  earned  it  by  hard  work  with 
her  own  hands— not  her  husband’s  or  her 
brother’s. 

Tell  N.,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y..  that  Law- 
ford’s  cold-water  dip  is  a  most  excellent  in¬ 
secticide — the  very  best  I  ever  tried  for  fleas 
on  a  dog. 


Brown  Schwytzer  race  of  cattle  in 
Switzerland  is  believed  to  be  co  existent 
with  that  of  the  present  race  of  people,  says 
the  Farm  Journal.  A  few  specimens  were  im¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States  in  1881  and  1882, 
and  recently  a  number  have  been  brought  to 
Philadelphia. 

These  cattle  vary  greatly  in  size,  the  stand¬ 
ard  weight  being  from  1,200  to  1,300  pounds. 
The  color  most  esteemed,  as  indicative  of 
pure  blood,  is  a  duu  or  mouse  color,  fading  to 
gray  upon  the  back,  and  a  stripe  of  light  gray 
or  nearly  white  along  the  belly.  The  body  is 
plump  and  compact,  the  back  straight,  the 
legs  round,  firmly  set,  and  well  muscled, 
with  small  black  hoofs.  The  mountain-bred 
Schwytzer  cattle  climb  like  goats,  and  thrive 
throughout  the  year  upon  grass  and  hay 
alone. 

Trustworthy  statistics  show  that  a  well-kept 
Schwytzer  cow  fed  on  cut  grass  or  hay,  with 
plentiful  pure  fresh  water,  will  yield  an  aver¬ 
age  of  10  quarts  of  milk  daily  during  the  en¬ 
tire  year.  At  Cham,  the  0,000  cows  whose 
milk  is  condensed  by  the  ADglo-Swiss  Com¬ 
pany,  yield  5,315  pounds,  or  9  8-10  quarts  each 
per  day  during  the  milking  season,  and  these 
are  only  ordinary  animals  of  the  Brown 
Schwytzer  race.  Choice  herds,  caref ull  y  ke  pt, 
average  at  the  best  milking  age,  during  April. 
May  and  June,  12  quarts  daily  and  even  high¬ 
er.  The  milk  is  of  excellent  quality,  from  25 
to  30  quarts  of  it  yielding  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  from  nine  to  10  quarts  a  pound  of  cheese. 

The  merit  of  this  breed  is  such  that  the  Farm 
Journal  feels  itself  warranted  in  the  belief 
that  further  importations  will  soon  be  made, 
and  that  there  is  a  possibility,  if  not  a  proba- 
ability,  that  the  Brown  Schwytzer  is  the  “  com¬ 
ing”  breed  of  cattle.  Those  interested  will 
make  a  note  of  it. 


WHICH  MAY  REMIND  YOU. 


Visiting  a  poor  laborer,  who  raised  two 
pigs  every  year,  Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  as  the 
Weekly  Press  tells  us,  asked:  “  Do  you  make 
a  profit  on  your  pigs,  Mr.  Leary?”  “No,’’ 
said  he,  “  but  it  pays  me  to  raise  two  pigs 
every  year.”  Ithenasked:  “  Will  you  please 
explain  to  me  the  problem  ?”  “  I  will,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “  When  I  keep  a  pig  or  two  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  save  a  few  pennies  here  and  there 
and  scrape  up  whatever  I  can  get  to  feed  them, 
and,  with  the  buying  of  the  food  in  small 
quantities  and  the  grass  and  weeds  collected, 
I  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  I  have  a 
certain  quantity  of  pork,  whereas,  without 
the  pigs,  I  would  have  neither  the  money  nor 
the  pork.”  Here  was  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem — the  pig  was  a  savings  bank . 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  says  that  any 
one  who  knows  anything  about  a  steer  knows 
that  he  prefers  whole  corn  to  corn-meal  and 
ear  corn  to  either.  It  costs  an  eighth  of  the 
corn  to  grind  it  and  another  eighth  to  take  it 
to  and  from  the  mill.  Why  not  feed  ear  corn 
at  once  to  the  cattle,  even  if  a  fourth  of  it 
does  nothing  but  find  its  way  into  the  manure 
heap?  But  no  such  loss  need  be  incurred. 
Wi  hhogu  to  follow,  ear  corn  can  ba  fed  with 
actual  economy  besides  the  saving  in  labor 
and  experiments  carefully  condqoted  show 
Probably  meal  will  finish  pp  a  steer 
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better  than  ear  corn,  but  tor  the  bulk  of  the 
feeding  there  are  no  trials  to  which  we  can 
point  that  show  in  favor  of  meal  over  whole 
corn.  A  step  still  further  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  is  to  feed  unhusked  corn-fodder  and  all 
to  the  cattle . 

Our  distingui-hed  Euglish  correspondent 
Prof  Sheldon,  holds  that  litter,  generally 
speaking,  is  a  superfluity  and  a  waste.  He 
knows  from  experience  that  pigs  do  not  need 
it,  if  only  they  have  boards  to  lie  on;  the 
same  is  just  as  perfectly  true  in  reference  to 
horses,  if  their  stalls  are  well  planned  and 
drained.  For  his  cows  of  all  ages  he  has 
never  used  any  litter  at  all;  the  stall  is 
smoothly  paved  with  freestone,  and  there  is 
no  need  whatever  for  litter . 

Beurre  d’Anjou  is  one  of  the  few  varieties 
that  merit,  the  appellation  of  cosmopolitan, 
says  Mr.  Hoopes  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
It  possesses  almost  every  attribute  of  a  profi 
table  market  frui' — flue  size,  handsome  when 
well  grown  and  ripened,  a  regular  and  abun¬ 
dant  bearer,  and  mostly  healthy  and  vigorous 
in  growth . 

Speaking  of  such  a  coarse  fruit  as  the  Cat- 
illac,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
worthless  for  the  table.  The  tree,  however, 
succeeds  so  well,  and  the  fruit  under  high 
cultivation  is  so  immensely  large  and  hand¬ 
some,  that  it  not  only  pays  for  market,  but 
furnishes  a  delightful  dish  for  the  dessert 
when  properly  cooked  . 

Although  not  universally  fine  in  all  loca¬ 
tions,  Sheldon,  continues  Mr.  Hoopes,  may 
with  safety  be  planted  where  the  pear  proves 
successful.  Where  it  does  thrive,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remunerative  of  our  autumn  varie¬ 
ties,  of  fairly  large  size,  pretty  russet  color, 
very  juicy,  sweet  and  melting  in  texture. 
The  tree  is  fine  for  the  orchard,  growing 
strongly,  and  is  very  hardy.  There  is  no 
pear  in  Downing’s  admirable  work  on  fruits 
more  highly  eulogized  than  Urbaniste,  and 
yet  it  is  not  always  satisfactory.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  however,  it  is  profitable 
as  a  market  fruit  and  one  of  the  most  delicious 
of  autumn  pears  for  the  table.  It  is  not  a 
strong  grower,  nor  is  it  au  early  bearer,  but 
after  attaining  productive  age  the  crops  are 
regular  and  good.  This  leads  us  to  remember 
that  no  pear  will  stand  neglect,  but  all  should 
receive  the  best  of  care  to  insure  satisfactory 
results.  This  is  imperative . . 

Henry  Stewart  says,  in  the  Rural  Home, 
that  there  are  only  a  few  points  to  be  observed 
in  the  whole  process  of  buttter  making,  but  if 
one  fails  the  end  fails.  These  points  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  entire  absence  of  all  foreign  and  in¬ 
jurious  matter  in  the  milk,  from  whatever 
causes  these  may  come. 

2.  The  observance  of  the  exact  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  various  parts  of  the  process. 

3.  The  proper  degrees  of  acidity  in  the 
cream  when  it  is  put  in  the  churn. 

4.  The  stoppage  of  the  churning  when  the 
butter  is  in  the  form  of  small  grains  no  larger 
than  grains  of  buckwheat. 

5.  The  complete  freedom  of  the  butter 
from  any  trace,  even  of  the  buttermilk. 

0.  The  mixture  of  the  right  proportion  of 
perfectly  pure  salt  in  butter. 

7.  The  perfect  working  of  the  butter  to 
make  it  compact  and  to  secure  the  even  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  salt  with  it. 

If  these  points  are  perfectly  secured  the 
butter  will  be  good;  if  one  fails  the  butter 
will  be  faulty;  but  if  all  fail,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  butter  will  be  bad  or 
worse . 

The  Alabama  (Auburn)  Experiment  Station 
plauted  wheat  from  one  to  six  inches  deep, 
two  kernels  being  dropped  six  by  12  inches 
apart.  The  results  are  contradictory.  If 
they  show  anything  it  is  that  from  one  half 
to  one  inch  is  the  best  depth . 

Two  plots  of  wheat  (planted  in  drills  12 
inches  apart)  were  treated  differently.  One 
was  cultivated,  the  other  not.  The  first 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  39  4-5,  the  other  36%  to 
the  acre — not  enough  difference  to  pay  for 
the  cultivation . 

Some  of  the  tables  in  this  report  are  next 
to  useless  because  the  print  is  too  fine  and 
the  lines  too  close  together . 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  throws  a  good  deal 
of  ridicule  ou  a  St.  Louis  controller  of  sex  in 
domestic  animals.  He  offers  to  send  to  a 
number  of  gentlemen  prominent  in  live-stock 
breeding  circles  sows  bred  by  himself  and 
warranted  to  produce  litters,  all  the  animals 
in  which  shall  be  of  the  sex  specified  by  each 
of  the  gentlemen  in  his  order.  Truly  a  light 
and  easy  task  to  which  this  gentleman,  learned 
above  all  others  in  Nature’s  secrets,  has  set 
his  hand;  . . . . . 

Mh.  G$QRQE  Wylie,  the  Wisconsin  swine- 
breeder,  iu  discussing  swine- raising  before  a 
farmer^  jn.stjt.uta,  declared;  *‘{f  yoq  wa»t!  » 


hog  that  is  never  satisfied  with  what  you 
give  it  and  is  always  looking  around  the  fence 
for  a  hole  to  get  out,  get  one  with  a  long, 
sharp  nose  and  narrow  between  the  eyes.’> 
“  Never  satisfied  with  what  you  give  it”  hits 
off  the  “  scrub  ”  hog  very  well  indeed . 

The  Chinese  are  the  greatest  egg-eaters  iu 
the  world, according  to  the  New  York  Ledger. 
They  raise  more  poultry  than  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  taken  together,  and  have 
a  way  of  keeping  eggs  for  forty  years  or  more 
in  sound  condition.  The  older  the  eggs  the 
more  valuable  they  are,  and  it  is  a  trick  of 
the  Chinese  grocer  to  ring  in  fresh  eggs  on  his 
customers  whenever  he  has  a  chance  to  cheat 
them  in  that  way.  Our  Government  should 
at  once  iustrvict  our  consular  agents  in  China, 
to  discover  what  this  valuable  method  of 
keeping  eggs  is,  for  the  benefit  of  American 
poultry  raisers . . . 

“  The  advent  of  au  American  girl  into  Eu¬ 
glish  society  at  first  was  a  curiosity,”  says  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette.  “It  soon  became  a  portent. 
It  is  now  assuming  the  dimensions  of  a  menace. 
Before  long  it  will  be  recognized  as  a  calamity. 
Of  all  forms  of  competition  there  is  none  so 
deadly  as  this.  We  can  stand  our  farmers 
beiug  ruined  by  American  corn.  We  can 
listen  unmoved  to  the  wails  of  graziers  made 
bankrupt  by  the  influx  of  American  beef. 
But  the  American  girl  is  too  much” . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 


- Dairy  World:  “The  greater  the  mini 

her  of  persons  contributing  milk  or  cream  to 
the  factory,  the  less  uniform  will  be  the  pro¬ 
duct  unless  the  operator  or '  owner  carefully 
inspects  the  herds’  stables  and  dairy  houses  of 
the  patrons.” 

- S.  S.  Times:  “Very  little  ability  is  re¬ 
quired  to  attract  public  attention.  Very  large 
ability  is  required  to  hold  public  attention. 
A  man  cau  attract  public  attention  whether 
he  deserves  it  or  not;  but  a  man  cannot  hold 
public  attention  unless  he  deserves  it.” 

- Albany  Cultivator:  “  Can  any  one 

contradict  the  statement  that  the  rapid  strides 
and  the  prosperity  that  have  come  within  the 
past  30  years  to  American  agriculture,  are  m 
large  part  due  to  the  influence  of  the  farm 
press  aiding  in  a  rapid  dissemination  of 
knowledge  aod  information,  making  possible 
a  weekly  interchange  of  thought  aud  experi¬ 
ence  from  Maine  to  California,  aud  giving  no 
one  section  the  monopoly  of  any  feature  that 
would  be  of  value  to  the  many?”, 

- Breeder’s  Gazette:  “  ‘How  lucky  some 

men  are!’  is  the  almost  envious  comment  of 
the  hap-hazard  farmer  and  stockmau  as  he 
contemplates  the  success  of  bis  wide-awake, 
thorough  going  neighbor.” 

- Rev.  B.  B  Tyler:  “I  mean  to  say  that 

whenever  aud  wherever  the  conditions  of  suc¬ 
cessful  marriage  are  not  complete  then  mar. 
riage  is  a  failure.  Marriage  is  a  failure  when 
it  is  entered  into  merely  as  a  civil  contract. 
There  are  men  who  huut  for  wives  as  they 
would  for  cows,  and  there  are  women  who  hunt 
for  husbands  as  they  would  for  carriage  horses, 
and  when  found  it  is  merely  a  civil  contract. 
It  is  a  failure  when  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
convenience  or  for  money  or  for  social 
position. 

- A.  B  Allen:  “No  oue  can  go  into  politics 

and  come  out  clean,  and  such  beautiful  and 
pure  things  as  plants  and  flowers  should 
never  be  contaminated  by  political  influences.’ 

- N.  Y.  Herald.  “What  do  American  di¬ 
plomatists  do  anyhow?” 

- N.  O.  Picayune:  “A  man  with  anew 

idea  cannot  be  too  careful  of  it.  It  may  get 
away  from  him  and  become  original  with 
some  one  else.” 

- Pioneer-Press:  “Curses,  like  chickens, 

come  home  to  roost,  but  it  remained  for  an 
old,  worn-out  street  car  horse  iu  Peoria  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  stable,  crawl  to  the  residence  of 
the  president  of  the  company  and  die  iu  his 
back  yard.” 

- Farm  Journal:  “The  man  who  never 

makes  love  to  his  wife  will  find  furrows  grow- 
iug  iu  her  face  that  never  can  be  smoothed 
out  after  she  is  dead." 

- Idem:  “We  think  Norman  J.Colman  is  the 

best  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  we  have 
ever  had.  He  is  tip-top.” 

- Hoard’s  Dairyman:  “We  do  know 

that  milk  submerged  in  ice  water  at  45  de¬ 
grees  for  10  hours  will  part  with  substantially 
all  its  cream.  Does  anybody  know  that  it 
will  do  the  same  in  au  open  pan  in  air  at  45 
degrees?  Because  the  whole  dairy  world 
knows  it  will  not,  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
of  those  who  want  best  results  have  discarded 
cold  setting  ju  air,  an<j  qse  the  ice  water 


For  Nervous  Prostration. 

Use  Horsford’a  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  W.  Graeves,  Northfield,  Minn.,  says: 
“I  have  used  it  incases  of  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion,  and  also  in  combination  with  other  rem¬ 
edies  in  indigestion,  it  has  proved  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  could  be  expected.” — Adv. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  la  absolute¬ 
ly  purs  and  highly  concentrated.  It  Is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Bold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
36  cts  In  stamps.  23<  lb.  tin  cans,  *1;  by  mall, 
(i  ,30  Six  cane  *  j  express,  prepaid,  for  S*. 
f  a  •**»  ., g.<cfcs>  v  ;(5  ftacsSl  IS  IralMia  Knw 


(Self  Guiding.  Uses  a  wheel  landside.  Two  horse* 
instead  of  three.  A  ten  year  old  boy  instead  of  a  plow¬ 
man.  No  pole  (except  among  stumps).  No  side  draft. 
No  neck  weight.  No  lifting  at  corners.  Easier  driving, 
straightcr  I  IRUTCD  DRAFT  TUAN  ANY 
furrows,  and  U»n  I  tit  UtlAr  I  pi,(>W  on  op 
off  wheels.  Will  plow  any  ground  a  mower  can  cut 
over.  No  equal  in  hard,  stony  ground,  or  on  hillsides. 
Our  book,  “FUN  ON  THE  FARM,”  sentFreo 
to  ail  who  mention  thisp  -per. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  C0.“%TM!v™ 

fir  (Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  given 
on  iirst  orders  from  points  whore  we  have  no  agents. 


Fnriviilled. 

bend  for  circular 


In  the 
World. 


RICKMQTILE 

MACHINERY 


W.  PENFIELD&  SON 

Willoughby, Ohio. 


BEST 


EVAPORATOR 


For  MAPI, E, 
SORGHUM, 
C  1  D  E  R.  and 
Fruit  Jellies. 

"HttS  a  corrugated 
i>an  over  firebox, 
i  doubling  boiling 
1  capacity ;  small 
.  interchangeable  syrup 
ipans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  han- 
I  for  cleansing  and  storing; 
a  perfect  automatic 
‘regulator.  TbeChampion 
is  us  great  an  improvement 
_  over  the  Cook  pan  as  the 

latter  was  over  the  old  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 
rail.  Catalogues  Free.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  Hudson, Or 


sLANE&BODLEY  GO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


and  ENGINES 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY.  Send 

for  Circulars.  An  experience  of  TH I RTY 
Years  permits  us  to  offer  the  BEST. 


LICHTNINO  WELL-SINKING 
MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Well-sinking  and  prospecting  tools  sent 
on  trial.  5ZU  feet  has  been  aunk  in  9 
hours.  Instructions  for  beginners.  Au 
Encyclopdia  of  tjUO  Engravir^s  of  well 
and  prospectors*  tools,  pumps, 
wind  and  steam  engines.  A  trea- 
on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  ehargea 
“  j  cts.  each, 
he  American 
WellWorks. 
aurora,  ills., 

U.  S.  A. 


CLARK’S 


ROOT  CUTTER 


Acknowledged  by  all 
stock-raisers  to  be  the  only 
perfect  Root-Cutter. 

Send  for  New  Circular. 

H  ICGAN  U  M 

Tg  Corporation, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
Higgpnum.  Conn. 

Warehouse,  38  So.  Market 
St.,  Boston,  Mass,;  189  &  191 
Water  St.,  N.Y.  Send  for 
general  list  of  Implements, 


Sieud  for  our  New  Seed  Catalogue, 
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We  are  in  hopes  that  the  remarkable 
new  pear  Idaho  will  be  offered  for  sale 
next  year.  It  is  probable  that  cions  set 
two  years  ago  at  the  Rural  Grounds  will 
bear  fruit  next  season. 


“If  frosted  com  fodder  could  be  packed 
in  a' silo  while  frozen,  it  might  be  saved  from 
harm  by  putting  it  out  of  reach  of  the  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  which  cause  decay." — 
Prof.  F.  R.  Storer,  page  832. 

Sec'y  J.  S.  Woodward  was  taken  seri¬ 
ously  ill  on  Dec.  7.  while  conducting  the 
exercises  of  the  Farmers’  Institute  held  at 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  He  was  carried  to  the 
Leslie  House.  As  we  go  to  press,  Dec.  8, 
the  following  telegram  has  been  received 
from  his  son:  “He  is  much  better  this 
morning  and  feels  encouraged.” 

"The  problem  of  machine  husking  is  cer¬ 
tainly  solved,  and  the  husker  will  follow  the 
thrasher  as  certainly  as  the  thrasher  now 
follows  the  binder ,  and  do  as  effective  and 
satisfactory  work." — A.  C.  Glidden,  page  835. 
- •»  «♦» - 

A  Subscriber  in  Kansas  suggests  a  new 
lesson  for  the  Post-office  club  parrot  as 
follows: 

“Farmin’  don’t  pay!  That  parrot 
which  has  recently  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  ‘Post  Office  Club’  ought  to  come 
West,  and  learn  to  ask:  ‘Who  pays  the 
freight?’  We  need  more  men  like 
‘Jones.’  ” 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  that  we 
would  all  like  to  have  answered. 


"The  value  of  a  thoroughbred  lies  in  the 
production  of  grades',  for  it  is  to  grades 
and  to  grades  alone  that  we  shall  long  look 
for  profitable  production  of  all  the  various 
products  for  which  live-stock  is  kept." 
—“Unit”,  page  835. 


•< 


If  the  ground  is  not  yet  frozen  it  is 
not  too  late  to  plant  grape  seeds.  Make 
a  drill  as  long  as  desired,  two  inches 
deep.  Drop  a  seed  every  two  inches; 
fill  the  drill  and  firm  the  soil.  A  stake 
at  either  end  will  mark  the  drill,  so  that 
it  will  not  be  interfered  with  next  spring. 
Many  of  these  seeds  will  germinate  next 
June,  and  the  seedlings  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  a  permanent  place  where,  in 
three  years,  a  fair  proportion  will  bear 
fruit. 


“7  think  the  first  prize  and  highest  honor 
should  go  to  the  woman  who  does  all  the 
work  (excepting plowing  and  harrowing),  on 
her  plot,  and  obtains  the  largest  yield ;  be¬ 
cause  she  has  earned  it  by  hard  work  with 
her  own  hands — not  her  husband's  or  her 
brother's.— Mrs.  L.  T.  A., page  833. 


Talking  of  gooseberry  trees — a  subject 
which  is  interesting  some  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries — we  have  had  two  specimens 
growing  in  the  Rural  Grounds  for  10 
years.  They  are  grafted  on  the  Missouri 
currant,  a  single  stem  four  feet  high. 
Upon  one  both  the  gooseberry  and  the 
currant  are  growing.  It  was  claimed  when 
these  gooseberry  trees  were  being  intro¬ 
duced  (11  years  ago,  or  thereabouts)  that 
they  would  not  mildew  or  be  attacked  by 
the  currant  worm.  Both  claims  are  whol¬ 
ly  unfounded.  The  foreign  varieties  of 
gooseberries  will  mildew  to  the  same  or  a 
greater  extent  when  thus  grafted  than  if 
grown  upon  their  own  roots  in  bush 
form. 


In  1882  an  experiment  was  tried  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  to  ascertain  which  seed 
pieces  would  yield  most,  the  halves  of 
the  seed-end  or  the  halves  of  the  stem- 
end.  The  seed-e nd  from  the  Rural 
Blush  yielded  at  the  rate  of  only 
282  33  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  stem-end 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  937.71  bushels  tc  the 
acre  I  Now  in  the  same  plot  the  seed-end 
of  the  Queen  of  the^ Valley  yielded  at  the 


rate  of  363.00  bushels  to  the  acre;  the 
stem-end  393.21  bushels  to  the  acre.  This 
teaches  that  we  must  not  jump  at  conclu 
sions,  as  later  experiments  of  the  same  kind 
showed.  To  this  day,  we  cannot  say 
whether  the  stem  end  or  seed-end  wil 
yield  more.  In  every  case  the  sprouts  from 
the  seed  end  appeared  aboveground  before 
those  of  the  stem  end ;  but  we  have  never 
found  that  there  was  any  material  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  time  of  the  dying  of  the  vines. 


"The  only  reason  why  hot  bread  is  injuri¬ 
ous  is  that  we  like  it  too  well  and  eat  too 
much  of  it."  Again:  "If  good  fruit  were 
provided  abundantly,  at  every  meal,  few 
would  be  tempted  to  over-eat  in  any  danger¬ 
ous  direction."  Dr.  Hoskins,  page  828. 


There  are  many  complaints  in  Canada 
against  large  importations  of  “com¬ 
pound”  or  adulterated  lard  from  Chicago, 
which,  it  is  charged,  enters  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  the  pure  article  made  in  the 
Dominion.  It  is  reported  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pork  Packers’ Association  intends  to 
seek  legislation  to  regulate  the  importa¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  the  product  in  the  interest 
of  the  consumer,  the  farmer  and  the  trade, 
It  is  proposed  either  to  regulate  the  sale 
according  to  the  English  precedent,  or  to 
increase  the  import  duty  on  it,  leaving 
that  on  pure  lard  as  it  is  at  present.  The 
friends  of  “wholesome  and  desirable  com¬ 
pound  lard”  maintain  that  ail  that  is  need¬ 
ed  is  to  so  brand  the  article  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  cannot  be  misled  as  to  what  it  is. 
Why  not  insist  that  the  “compound” 
article  should  be  colored  pink,  as  oleo¬ 
margarine  must  be  colored  in  several  of 
the  States  on  this  side  of  the  line? 


"It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  I  think  no 
one  will  question,  that  there  is  no  article  of 
food  in  more  general  use  or  of  greater  nutri¬ 
tive  value  than  bread,  and  yet  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  which  would  appear  to  be  more  difficult 
to  prepare ,  judged  from  the  results  which 
are  generally  found  upon  our  table." — Dr. 
Peter  Collier, page  832. 


The  suit  of  New  York  State  against 
the  Sugar  Trust  has  been  up  before  the 
Court  here  during  this  week,  but  no  de¬ 
cision  has  yet  been  rendered.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  counsel  for  the  monopoly,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  an  extortionate,  oppressive 
association,  it  is  a  beneficent  one.  Facts, 
however,  do  not  agree  with  this  assump¬ 
tion.  Since  its  organization,  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  it  has  advanced  the  wholesale 
price  of  sugar  a  little  over  one  cent  per 
pound.  The  annual  consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  country  is  put  at  about  3,000- 
000,000  pounds.  The  advance  therefore 
represents  $30,000,000  a  year  to  the 
“trust,”  and  as  there  has  also  been  an 
additional  advance  in  the  retail  price, 
the  consumers  have  bad  to  pay  from  $5, 
000,000  to  $10,000,000  more — or  from 
$35,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  Shouldn’t 
something  be  promptly  done  to  redress 
this  great  wrong?  Are  the  people  of  this 
country  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  this  syn¬ 
dicate  of  extortioners?  What  form  of 
policy  or  legislation  should  be  adopted 
against  such  unscrupulous  monopolies? 


The  “labor”  element  was  dominant  in 
the  last  Wisconsin  Legislature;  this  year 
the  “granger”  element  has  everything  its 
own  way.  Dairyman  Hoard,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  farmer,  has  been  elected 
Governor, and  the  agricultural  vote  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  powerful  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  Last  year  the  lead¬ 
ing  objects  of  attack  were  various  city 
monopolies;  this  year  the  railroads  will  be 
the  principal  objects  for  reformation. 
The  chief  measures  will  be  one  creat¬ 
ing  a  board  of  railway  commissioners, 
and  an  act  reducing  passenger  rates  to  two 
cents  per  mile.  The  great  danger  will  be 
that  too  drastic  methods  of  reform  may 
be  adopted.  In  Iowa  the  railroad  com¬ 
missioners  are  elective,  and  it  is 
charged  that  they  have  been  acting 
solely  for  partisan  effect.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  their  action  has  entirely  paralyzed 
railroad  construction  in  the  State,  much 
to  the  disappointment  and  loss  of  many 
isolated  sections  which  are  anxious  for 
railroad  facilities.  While  a  two-centrate 
would  be  fair  in  a  thickly  settled  country, 
it  may  bear  too  hard  on  undeveloped  lines 
in  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  State.  The 
country  at  large  will  watch  with  no  little 
attention  the  action  of  the  Wisconsin 
“granger”  Legislature  during  the  coming 
year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
marked  with  such  moderation,  honesty 
and  wisdom  that  popular  approval  else¬ 
where  may  send  more  farmers  to  the 
Legislatures  of  other  States  also. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON  AGRICULTURE. 


IN  his  last  regular  message  to  Congress 
the  President  refers  at  considerable 
length  to  agricultural  matters.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him  “the  records  of  the  year  show 
that  the  season  of  1888  has  been  one  of 
medium  production.  A  generous  supply 
of  the  demands  of  consumption  has  been 
assured,  and  a  surplus  for  exportation, 
moderate  in  certain  products  and  bounti¬ 
ful  in  others,  will  prove  a  benefaction  alike 
to  buyer  and  grower.”  He  dwells  at 
length  on  the  danger  to  the  great  cattle 
industry  of  the  country,  four  years  ago, 
from  pleuro  pneumonia,  and  to  the  lack  of 
national  and  State  legislation  and  appro¬ 
priations  for  dealing  with  it,  and  con¬ 
gratulates  the  nation  on  the  extirpation  of 
the  plague  in  all  the  Western  States  and 
also  in  the  Eastern  States,  “with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  restricted  areas,  which 
are  still  under  supervision.”  He  thinks 
that  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the 
diffusion  process,  as  applied  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar  from  sorghum  and  sugar¬ 
cane  “the  sorghum-sugar  industry  has 
been  established  upon  a  firm  basis,  and 
the  road  to  its  future  success  opened,” 
An  exhaustive  study  of  food  adulteration 
will  insure  the  publication  of  “the  most 
complete  treatise  on  the  subject  that  has 
ever  been  published  in  any  country.” 
He  truly  says  that  a  wise  and  vigilant 
supervision  of  the  endowed  experimental- 
station  system  is  highly  important  “to  the 
end  that  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  tavor  of  intelligent  agriculture 
may  be  so  applied  as  to  result  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
thus  justifying  the  appropriation  made 
from  the  public  Treasury.” 


THE  WOMAN’S  NATIONAL  POTATO 
CONTEST. 


ESTIMATED  value  of  souvenirs  con¬ 
tributed  up  to  Nov.  24 - $550.00 

Lawson  Valentine.  President  of  the 
Christian  Union  Co.,  New  York,  $75.00 
in  the  following  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co., 
New  York  and  Boston: 

Walden  by  Thoreau. 

Excursions  In  Field  and  Forest  by  Thoreau. 
Summer  by  Thoreau. 

Winter  by  Thoreau. 

Fresh  Fields  by  Burroughs. 

Locust  and  Wild  Honey  by  Burroughs. 

Winter  Sunshine  by  Burroughs. 

Wake-R<>bin  by  Burroughs. 

Signs  and  Seasons  by  Burroughs. 

A  Treasury  of  Thought  by  Maturln  M.  Ballou. 

Talks  afield,  about  Plants  and  the  Science  of 
Plants  by  Prof.  Bailey 
The  Philosophy  of  Eating  by  Bellows. 

Pictures  of  Country  Lire  by  Alice  Cary. 

The  Building  of  aBraln  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

Rural  Hours  by  Susan  Fenimo  e  Cooper. 

Hints  on  Household  Taste  by  Perkins. 

Castilian  Days  by  Hay. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  tsble  by  Holmes. 

Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe  by  Holmes. 

The  Common  Sense  of  Money  by  Howe. 

Smoking  and  Drinking  by  Parton. 

The  Gates  Alar  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Beyond  the  Gates  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

The  Gates  Between  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
Popular  Flowers  by  Rand. 

My  Summer  in  a  Garden  by  Warner. 

The  Waverly  Set  of  oir  Walter  Scott’s  novels  com¬ 
prising  25  volumes. 

W.  S.  Waite,  Haley,  Tenn.,  $10  in  a 
pair  of  either  of  the  following  breeds, 
cooped,  and  delivered  at  express  station : 
Houdans,  Langshans,  Silver  Wyandottes, 
Leghorns,  W.  H.  B.  Spanish,  P.  Cochins, 
Light  Brahmas. 

John  H.  Evans,  Lewiston,  Idaho.  $12 
in  Idaho  Pear  trees,  one  to  each  of  six 
successful  competitors. 

R.  N.  Lewis,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,$5  in  a 
trio  of  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Gen.  N.  M.  Curtis,  Ogdensburg,  N. 
Y.,  $5  in  cash. 

Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons,  Concord, 
N.  II.,  $8.00  m  a  No,  5  Blanchard  Family 
Churn. 

John  S.  Pearce  &  Co.,  London,  Ont. 
$5  in  seeds  selected  from  their  catalogue 


TO  YOUNG  FARMERS. 


JUST  a  word  to  you  young  men — sons 
of  farmers,  with  good  health  and  a 
fair  knowledge  of  farming — who  have 
made  up  your  minds  to  be  teachers, 
drug  clerks,  salesmen,  etc.,  because  such 
work  is  considered  a  little  genteel.  Do 
you  realize  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
such  a  crowd  in  these  lines  of  work  15 
years  hence  that  even  the  much  paraded 
“room  at  the  top”  will  be  crowded?  It  is 
a  fact  which  you  can  easily  see  if  you  will 
sit  down  and  think  about  it.  Said  a 
friend  the  other  day :  “There  are  enough 
girls  and  boys  in  N,  Y.  State  alone  who 
want  to  be  teachers,  to  teach  all  the 
schools  in  the  country,  and  there  are 
young  men  enough  in  this  city  to  handle 
half  the  country’s  business.”  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this  remark.  The 
tendency  is  to  produce  a  surplus  of  work¬ 
ers  in  what  are  known  as  the  “genteel” 


occupations.  More  boys  want  to  be 
teachers,  drug  clerks,  or  store-hands  than 
ever  before.  You  young  men  may  put 
that  down  as  a  settled  fact. 

Now  for  another  idea.  There  is  going 
to  be  a  good  demand  for  bright  and  ener¬ 
getic  young  men  to  serve  a9  farm  fore 
men.  Such  men  will  be  able  to  secure 
better  salaries  than  the  teachers  and  the 
drug- clerks,  and  their  lives  will  be  far 
happier.  There  will  be  more  large  farms 
in  the  future;  rich  “city  farmers”  are 
going  to  need  honest  and  intelligent 
young  men  as  helpers;  those  who  hire 
cheap  labor  are  going  to  need  good  fore¬ 
men.  Put  these  two  facts  together, 
young  men,  and  see  what  follows. 

We  have  no  special  advice  to  offer 
those  who  have  made  up  their  minds,  like 
the  Post  Office  Club  parrot,  that  “Farmin 
don’t  pay?”  It  is  probable  that  nothing 
will  cure  them  so  quickly  as  a  season 
spent  in  some  other  class  of  work.  This 
we  know.  The  future  has  a  bright 
enough  prospect  for  the  young  man  who 
is  willing  to  study,  work  and  wait.  Fit¬ 
ness  always  acts  as  a  magnet  between  a 
man  and  a  place.  We  may  as  well  men¬ 
tion  another  fact.  A  winter  course  at 
one  of  our  agricultural  colleges  will  help 
any  young  man  who  proposes  to  reach  up 
for  the  high  places  in  agriculture,  and  in 
this  connection  we  might  ask,  why  should 
any  one  be  content  to  take  only  the  low 
places? 


brevities. 


Let  us  have  good  bread. 

The  “Staff  of  Life  ”  takes  the  floor  this 
week. 

This  week’s  R.  N.-Y.,  with  increasing 
years,  shows  it  is  growing  well  bred. 

The  Bread  Special  has  driven  the  hogs 
out  of  this  issue.  We  shall  tell  “all  about” 
them  next  week. 

Secretary  Woodward  informs  us  that  11 
Dorset  ewes  have  given  him  20  lambs — all 
well  and  thriving. 

The  Duchesse  d’  Angouleme,  the  American 
Pomological  Society  determines,  is  now  to  be 
called— Angouleme — not  Duchesse  or  Duchess^ 

W  e  are  having  one  of  our  Wyandotte-Dorkl 
ing  cross-bred  pullets  sketched  to  show  our 
readers  something  of  the  shape  we  are  breed¬ 
ing  for. 

In  1882  the  R.  N.-Y.  raised  600  potatoes 
from  seeds  of  the  English  Magnum  Bonum. 
Not  one  of  these  seedlings  ever  amounted  to 
anything. 

You  will  notice  by  “Discussion”  this  week 
that  the  ladies  want  to  conduct  their  contest 
so  that  there  will  be  no  chance  for  a  man  to 
beat  them. 

Yes, Indeed,  every  one  should  have  a  bobby 
There  is  no  sort  of  a  conveyance  that  will 
carry  one  through  more  surely  and  safely. 
Of  course,  there  are  hobbies  and  hobbies. 

The  shoes  of  the  two  horses  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  are  taken  off  in  the  spring,  after  all 
danger  of  freezing  weather  is  past,  and  re¬ 
placed  not  until  freezing  weather  in  the  fall. 

“What  are  you  farming  for?”  Don’t 
forget  to  answer  that  question  when  you  write 
us  again.  A  number  of  answers  have  already 
come  in.  This  will  make  a  good  topic  for 
New  Year’s. 

The  whole  story  about  Mushroom  Culture 
will  be  told  by  Wm,  Falconer  in  our  New 
Year’s  number.  Mr.  Terry  will  also  give  an 
interesting  account  of  the  tools  used  in  pro¬ 
ducing  and  harvesting  a  large  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes. 

Our  lady  friends  are  still  sending  in  their 
names  freely  for  the  Women’s  Natidnal 
Potato  Contest.  A  few  men  apparently  of 
the  dog-in  the-manger  type,  oppose  this 
project.  It  is  too  late,  dear  sirs— too  late, 
quite. 

Catawbas  are  now  selling  at  35  cents  the  10- 
pound  basket.  Most  of  us  can  afford  to  have 
grapes  for  breakfast  while  the  price  remains 
so  low.  In  fact  it  is  a  wise  economy  to  have 
fruit  of  some  kind  for  breakfast  the  year 
round. 

Read  what  Mr.  Glidden  says  on  page  835 
concerning  the  new  corn-husker.  This  im¬ 
plement  “promises  to  revolutionize  agricult¬ 
ure.”  Agriculture  is  being  so  generally 
“revolutionized”  nowadays  that  it  is  small 
wonder  that  old  farmers,  are  made  a  little 
dizzy. 

Don’t  forget  that  charcoal  is  good  for 

Eoultry.  Powdered  and  placed  in  the  dust- 
ath,  it  gives  good  results.  It  is  also  good  to 
use  it  in  soft  food  now  and  then  at  the  rate  of 
a  tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of  food.  It  assists 
digestion.  Charcoal  is  frequently  given  to 
men  and  cattle;  why  not  to  poultry? 

It  now  seems  that  the  Prentiss  (white) 
grape  which  was  unfavorably  regarded  by 
the  R.  N.-Y.  some  years  ago,  has  by  no  means 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  its  introducers.  We 
were  reproached  at  the  time,  but  we  have  our 
reward  now.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  feeling  for 
a  journal  to  have  advocated  the  extensive 
trial  of  a  new,  high-priced  fruit  that  finally 
disappoints  every  one. 

Last  week  a  box  of  Victoria  (Miner)  white 
grapes  was  received  from  H.  B.  Spencer, 
Rockport,  Ohio.  This  splendid  variety  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  (though  slowly)  popu¬ 
lar  as  it  well  deserves  to  be.  For  hardiness 
and  productiveness  it  is  not  excelled.  It  has 
every  good  characteristic  except  quality. 
But  it  is  better  than  the  Pocklington  and  as 
good.as  its  parent.the  Concord. 
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HUSKING  CORN  BY  MACHINERY 


The  only  redeeming  feature  about  husking 
corn  by  hand,  has  been  that  it  could  be  done 
at  a  season  when  help  would  otherwise  be 
idle  and  also  that  the  period  of  husking  could 
be  extended  indefinitely,  with  little  loss  to  the 
value  or  the  amount  of  the  crop.  Yet  with 
these  modifying  features  attending  the  har¬ 
vest,  the  husking  is  the  one  disagreeable  part 
in  corn  growing  most  dreaded  by  farmers,  and 
the  one  for  which  machinery  has,  until  re 
cently,  done  nothing.  Corn  planting  and 
cultivating  are  now  done  with  little  or  no  hand 
abor.  Other  grains  are  handled  from  the 
drill  to  the  bin  or  bag  entirely  by  perfected 
machinery,  so  now  a  machine  is  already  in 
operation  that  husks  the  corn  and  delivers  it 
in  the  wagon,  cuts  and  crushes  the  stalk,  and 
elevates  the  prepared  fodder  to  the  top  of  the 
mow.  Such  a  machine,  made  at  Sterling,  Ill. 
was  shown  at  our  State  Fair  and  at  the  Van 
Buren  Co.  Fair.  The  machine  was  pur¬ 
chased  here,  set  up  at  my  barn,  and  husked  16 
acres  of  corn  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  To 
show  that  it  is  no  visionary  experiment,  it 
has  been  at  work  for  six  of  my  neighbors  and 
has  still  more  work  than  it  can  perform  before 
winter  sets  in. 

The  machine  is  built  on  trucks  and  weighs, 
with  fodder  and  corn  carriers,  about  2,000  lbs. 
It  is  run  by  a  steam  thrashing  engine  employ¬ 
ing  about  half  the  power  required  to  run  a 
grain  separator.  The  corn  is  fed  from  the 
load  through  the  machine,  butts  first, as  fast  as 
one  man  can  hand  it  to  the  feeder.  The 
stalk  is  engaged  by  a  couple  of  rollers  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  about  20  inches 
long  (I  have  measured  none  of  the  parts) 
which  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  springs 
cannot  open  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the 
ear  to  pass  through.  The  upper  one  of  these 
rollers  is  corrugated  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  raised  surface  bites  off  the  ear  from 
the  stalk  and  lets  it  drop,  while  the  stalk 
passes  on,  and  is  cut  by  a  large  cylinder  cut¬ 
ter,  as  it  emerges  crushed,  on  the  other  side. 
The  ears  pass  on  to  the  sets  of  rollers  working 
at  right  angles  to  the  first  two,  and  inclining 
to  the  rear.  In  these  rollers,  which  are  about 
three  feet  long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter, 
are  set  steel  pins  that  mesh  into  holes  in  the  op¬ 
posite  ones,  and  these  grasp  the  husk  and  silks, 
pull  them  down  through,  and  drop  them  on  a 
carrier  which  delivers  them  to  the  cut-feed 
run,  and  they  pass  up  along  with  the  other 
feed  in  a  covered  carrier  to  the  mow. 

I  set  the  machine  in  my  barn-yard  at  the 
gable  end  of  the  barn,  knocked  off  a  couple  of 
boards  from  the  upper  siding,  and  ran  the 
carrier  above  the  big  beam,  14  feet  or  more 
from  the  ground,  where  the  machine  was 
standing.  This  entered  the  top  of  a  bay  14x 
28  feet  and  13  feet  deep  to  the  top  of  the  beam. 
In  this  I  ran  the  stalks  from  the  16  acres 
which  made  it  full  to  the  eaves  of  the  barn, 
but  it  has  now  settled  to  level  full  even  with 
the  beams.  This  space  would  not  have  held 
half  the  stalks  bound  in  the  ordinary  way 
after  husking.  I  used  two  wagons  to  haul  the 
corn  from  the  field,  and  two  for  the  husked 
corn.  One  team  did  all  the  work.  The  field 
was  the  one  nearest  the  barn,  and  the  loads 
were  hauled  on  an  average,  perhaps,  60 
rods.  Three  men  did  the  loading — two  on  the 
ground  to  hand  up  the  shocks  ;  one  to  hand 
the  corn  off  the  load  to  the  feeder,  and  one  to 
level  off  the  bay  and  shovel  out  the  husked 
corn  over  the  stables  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  barn  floor.  Three  men  came  with  the 
machine,  making  eight  men  in  all.  The  first 
day,  beginning  at  eight  o’clock,  we  husked 
nine  acres,  and  finished  the  seven  acres  the 
next  day  in  about  a  corresponding  time.  I  had 
husked  four  acres  of  the  20-acre  field  before  I 
saw  the  machine.  I  think  if  we  had  got  an 
early  start  the  first  day,  there  would  have 
been  time  enough  to  have  husked  the  whole 
20  acres  in  the  two  days. 

Since  husking  time,  the  corn  nas  been  drier, 
and  the  machine  has  not  done  as  clean  work 
— the  ears  seeming  to  lie  up  looser  above  the 
rollers  and  the  grasp  of  the  working  pins  has 
been  less  effective.  But  this  difficulty  can 
be  remedied  by  some  device  to  hold  the  ears 
down.  The  machine  leaves  nothing  to  bo  de¬ 
sired  in  its  preparation  of  the  fodder.  The 
crushing  force  of  the  rollers  cracks  the  shell 
of  the  stalk,  and  the  force  of  the  cylinder 
shatters  the  pieces,  so  that  the  shell  is  separated 
in  a  large  measure  from  the  pith,  making  the 
best  kind  of  absorbent  of  parts  not  eaten. 

I  have  been  feeding  now  two  weeks  from  this 
fodder.  Stock  of  all  kinds  eat  it  freely  and 
and  almost  entirely.  Every  farmer  who  has 
been  talking  silo  says  this  will  do  him.  There 
will  be  no  converts  to  that  practice  here  now 
that  the  crops  of  corn  can  be  so  well  prepared 
for  stock  _  food  without  it,  and  to  occupy 


so  little  space  The  advantages  over  the  old 
process  are  so  numerous  and  evident  that  they 
hardly  need  to  be  noticed.  I  sowed  my  20- 
acre  field  of  corn  to  wheat  after  the  corn  was 
cut,  but  the  rows  of  shocks  were  quite  a 
hindrance.  I  might  have  waited  a  little 
longer  before  sowing,  or  until  the  fodder 
would  have  been  dry  enough  to  keep,  and 
then  husked  the  whole  field,  and  put  in  the 
wheat  with  no  obstructions  or  vacant  places 
where  the  shocks  stand.  The  fodder  is  very 
much  better  if  sent  to  the  barn  before  ex¬ 
posing  the  inside  to  the  weather,  as  is  the  case 
when  husked  and  bound  in  the  usual  way. 

The  price  asked  for  doing  the  work  is  now 
too  high — four  cents  per  bushel  of  corn— but 
all  these  difficulties  will  adjust  themselves,  as 
they  have  with  the  binders,  so  that  the 
farmer  can  better  afford  to  have  his  corn 
husked  by  machinery  than  to  do  it  him¬ 
self.  The  problem  of  machine  husking  is 
©ertainly  solved,  and  the  husker  will  follow 
the  thrasher  as  certainly  as  the  thrasher  now 
follows  the  binder,  and  do  as  effective  and 
satisfactory  work.  a.  c.  glidden. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 


APPLES  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 


PROF  H.  H.  WING. 


An  unsettled  question ;  are  apples  beneficial 
to  milcli  cows?  “ Doctors  differ ,”  and  dif¬ 
fer  widely ;  some  old  experiments  renewed ; 
an  interesting  question. 


The  feeding  value  of  apples  for  milch  cows 
has  been  more  or  less  discussed  pro  and  con 
for  some  time.  Numerous  writers  have  been 
strongly  in  favor  of  their  use.  All  agree  that 
they  should  be  fed  in  small  quantities  at  first, 
and  the  amount  gradually  increased  up  to 
three  pecks  or  a  bushel  per  day  according  to 
the  size  and  appetite  of  the  cow.  Nearly  all 
report  gains  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  milk  under  such  feeding;  and  the  cases 
of  lessened  flow  seem  nearly  always  to  be  due 
to  the  sudden  feeding  of  large  quantities.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  watery  nature  of  the 
apple  together  with  its  known  percentage  of 
the  albuminoids  has  led  others  to  believe  that 
milk  produced  from  such  food,  if  richer, 
must  be  so  at  the  expense  of  the  flesh  and  fat 
of  the  cow;  and  that  in  the  end,  the  extensive 
use  of  apples  as  a  milk-producing  food  was 
injudicious  to  say  the  least. 

The  matter  has  been  recently  discussed  in 
some  of  the  farmers’  institutes,  two  dairymen 
of  high  standing  taking  directly  opposite  po¬ 
sitions  and  one  making  the  statement  that 
feeding  apples  .even  to  the  amount  of  a  peck 
per  day,  was  disastrous  to  the  production  of 
butter-fat  in  the  milk. 

As  throwing  some  light  on  this  subject,  I 
give  the  results  of  some  experiments  that 
were  made  several  years  ago,  and  which 
have  never  been  published.  It  was  thought 
that  by  feeding  apples  in  varying  amounts 
in  connection  with  other  food,  and  then  with¬ 
holding  the  apples  entirely,  their  real  effect 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  could 
be  ascertained.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ex¬ 
periments,  in  October,  the  cows  had  for  some 
time  been  receiving  about  25  pounds  of  apples 
per  day.  They  were  fed,  besides,  eight  quarts 
per  day  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  corn 
meal  and  five  parts  wheat  bran.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  the  experiment,  the  cows  were 
running  at  pasture,  and  were  fed  corn  fodder 
in  the  field.  After  they  were  taken  from 
pasture  they  were  fed  27  pounds  per  day  of 
cut  and  moistened  corn  fodder.  Four  cows 
from  the  Cornell  University  herd  were  select¬ 
ed  for  the  experiment.  Three  of  them  had 
been  in  milk  about  seven  months,  the  other 
one  month.  The  four  were  divided  into  two 
lots  and  the  milk  of  each  lot  was  analyzed 
separately.  The  changes  in  feeding  were 
divided  into  three  periods  as  follows: 

Period  I 28  pounds  of  apples  per  day  per 
cow,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  ration  as 
given  above.  This  period  extended  through 
10  days. 

Period  II;— 56  pounds  of  apples  per  day, 
per  cow  the  rest  of  the  ration  remaining  un¬ 
changed.  This  period  extended  through  13 
days  with  lot  No.  1  and  through  18  days  with 
lot  No.  2. 

Period  III.— No  apples  at  all  were  fed;  but 
no  other  change  was  made  in  the  ration.  This 
period  extended  thi  ough  13  days. 

The  apples  fed  were  at  fiist  mainly  King  of 
Tompkins  County,  Seek-no  Further,  and 
Greening;  afterward  a  considerable  amount 
of  natural  fruit,  both  sour  and  sweet,  was  fed. 

As  the  cows  had  for  some  time  been  fed 
apples  when  the  experiments  commenced, 
samples  were  taken  from  the  first  period  of 
feeding  after  the  cows  bad  been  receiving 
that  ration  for  a  day  or  two.  In  all  the  other 
cases  the  cows  were  fed  from  the  given  ration 
for  a  full  week  before  any  samples  of  milk 
were  taken  for  analysis.  Each  milking  was 


weighed  separately  and  the  milk  of  the  two 
cows  in  the  same  lot  mixed.  The  mixed  milk 
was  then  analyzed. 

Some  experiments  on  this  same  matter  had 
been  made  at  the  University  the  year  before. 
They  differed  from  our  experiments  in  that 
another  period  of  feeding  in  which  the  cows 
received  14  pounds  of  apples  per  day  was  in¬ 
troduced;  in  that  but  two  cows  were  experi¬ 
mented  with;  and  in  that  the  cows  were  run¬ 
ning  at  pasture  and  fed  com  stalks  in  the 
field  during  the  whole  course  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  The  results  of  all  are  given  below: 


NOTES  FROM  ILLINOIS. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON. 


THE  NORFOLK  TROTTER. 

The  purchase,  in  England,  of  a  troop  of 
Norfolk  trotters  destined  for  Illinois  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  with  the  object  in  view  of 
bringing  them  mto  competition  with  other 
breeds  for  fashionable,  hard  and  fast  work,  for 
which  large  importations  of  Cleveland  Bays, 
French  and  Hanovarian  coach  horses  have 
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days. 

Milk  lbs 
per  day. 

Solids 
per  cent 

Fat 

percent 

5. 

43.3 

3.90 

I. 

10. 

33.2 

13.65 

4.33 

10. 

33.7 

12.61 

3.45 

7. 

39.7 

12.62 

3.41 

II. 

18. 

26.2 

13.56 

4.12 

13. 

23.4 

13.09 

3.85 

14. 

38.3 

12.68 

3.75 

III. 

13. 

24.6 

13.69 

4.63 

13. 

30. 

13.06 

3.66 

17. 

41. 

11  93 

3  41 

While  there  is  nothing  marked  in  the  above 

been  made,  lends  an  unusual  interest  to 

an  im- 

results,  the  experiments  certainly  show  that 
no  loss  of  butter  fat  need  be  feared  from  feed¬ 
ing  a  moderate  quantity  of  apples,  and  from 
such  feeding  there  is  quite  sure  to  be  a  gain 
in  the  flow  of  milk. 


farm  (Topics. 


UNITS  FROM  THE  INSTITUTES. 


The  best  time  to  draw  out  manure  is  in  the 
winter  time  every  day  as  it  is  made. 

Black  knot  of  the  plum  is  not  a  bad  disease 
if  you  will  follow  it  up  and  cut  out  and  buim 
the  affected  parts  as  soon  as  the  leaves  drop 
in  the  fall. 

Hop-vines  will  well  repay  the  labor  if  they 
are  spread  thinly  on  pasture  fields  instead  of 
being  burned. 

Teach  your  daughter  that  good  butter  Is 
better  than  poor  music. 

I  know  of  families  where  money  is  very 
scarce,  that  have  all  the  leading  magazines 
and  many  of  the  new  books  through  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  neighborhood  book  and  magazine 
clubs. 

Success  in  life  for  other  animals  as  well  as 
man  depends  on  good  blood  and  careful 
training. 

The  improvement  in  the  blood  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  animals  in  the  last  50  years  has  been  enor¬ 
mous.  We  should  see  to  it  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  ourselves  should  keep  pace  with  the 
improvement  in  our  farm  animals. 

The  question  was  asked:  “How  many  farm¬ 
ers  keep  farm  accounts?”  Not  a  hand  was 
raised.  “Then”  said  Sec’y.  Woodward,  “it  is 
the  only  business  in  the  world  that  will  main¬ 
tain  the  person  carrying  it  on  without  keep¬ 
ing  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 
What  a  good  business  it  would  be  if  farmers 
would  only  adopt  the  methods  that  persons 
in  the  most  ordinary  business  are  forced  to 
pursue  in  order  to  make  their  .business  success¬ 
ful.” 

Growing  colts  and  young  stock  should 
never  be  fed  for  fat. 

It  is  not  the  farmer  who  feeds  the  most 
grain,  but  the  one  that  adapts  it  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  desired,  that  has  the  best  stock. 

Care  and  kindness  to  the  brood  mare  will 
bear  fruit  in  the  coming  generation. 

Undoubtedly  three-fourths  and,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  seven-eighths  of  the  calves  that  will  be 
born  in  this  State  next  spring  will  have  been 
sired  by  scrubs  or,  at  best,  by  bulls  of  mixed 
blood  that  will  not  transmit  with  any  certainty 
to  their  offspring  whatever  desirable  qualities 
they  may  themselves  have. 

The  value  of  a  thoroughbred  lies  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  grades ;  for  it  is  to  grades  and  to 
grades  alone  that  we  shall  long  look  for  profit¬ 
able  production  of  all  the  various  products 
for  which  live-stock  is  kept. 

Scrub  care  given  to  thoroughbreds  or 
grades  is  a  hundredfold  worse  than  leaving 
your  binder  out-of-doors  all  winter;  thorough¬ 
bred  care  given  to  a  scrub  is  money  and  labor 
thrown  away. 

The  “scrub”  farmer  will  always  have  scrub 
cattle,  no  matter  in  what  herd  book  they  are 
recorded. 

While  the  scrub  animal  will  always  remain 
a  scrub,  and  while  the  grade  may  never  tech¬ 
nically  become  a  thoroughbred,  the  “scrub” 
farmer  has  it  in  his  power  to  lift  himself  from 
the  ranks  of  the  “scrub”  into|those  of  the 
‘grade”  and, the  “thoroughbred”.  unit. 


portation  that  is  about  to  appear  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  for  the  first  time.  The  Norfolk 
trotter  is  by  no  means  an  ancient  breed,  but 
rather  a  variety  originating  in  the  present 
century,  aud  obtained  by  making  the  best 
common  stock  mares  of  England,  the  founda¬ 
tion,  and  infusing  sufficient  racing  blood  to 
give  activity,  energy  and  endurance  to  the 
progeny.  According  to  a  competent  foreign 
authority  on  horses,  the  Norfolk  trotter  is  the 
ideal  of  force  united  to  activity.  He  is  uni¬ 
form  in  shape,  compact  in  substance,  large, 
broad,  corpulent  and  strong-limbed.  With¬ 
out  having  a  distinguished  and  striking  ap¬ 
pearance,  like  the  Thoroughbred,  he  is  by  no 
means  common-looking.  His  very  breath  de¬ 
notes  energy,  his  movements  are  free  and 
rapid,  and  he  is  endowed  with  great  power  of 
resisting  fatigue.  He  is  an  excellent  servant 
and  a  capable  workman,  always  ready  for 
any  reasonable  task  that  may  b  put  upon 
him,  and  at  the  same  time,  he  demands 
neither  oxtra  feed  nor  superior  care.  Nearer 
than  any  other,  the  Norfolk  trotter  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  horse,  and  whether  attached  to 
the  carriage  of  the  rich,  the  wagon  or  the 
cart  of  the  farmer,  or  whether  before  the 
plow  or  under  the  saddle,  he  meets  afi  reason¬ 
able  requirements.  In  short,  he  is  amoug 
English  horses  what  one  time  the  Morgans 
were  to  New  England,  and  the  light-weight 
Percheron  to  France. 

ALFALFA  FACTS. 

In  some  experiments  I  have  been  making 
with  Alfalfa  the  present  year,  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  fact  that  several  of  the  leading 
good  qualities  of  the  plant  appear,  and  really 
are,  in  excess  of  what  I  expected  of  them. 
First,  I  thought  the  growth  would  be  so 
moderate  there  would  be  little  forage  to  be 
obtained  from  a  field  the  first  year.  I  har¬ 
vested  the  first  crop,  a  rather  light  one,  the 
18th  of  August.  I  began  feeding  a  milch  cow 
the  28th  of  August  on  the  second ;  finished 
early  in  October  and  now,  November  15, 
have  the  third  crop  from  thr^e  to  six  inches 
high  on  the  ground.  Second ,  I  supposed  Al¬ 
falfa  to  be  impatient  of  frost;  but  I  find  little 
traces  of  injury  to  the  foliage  after  fall  frosts 
severe  enough  to  strip  deciduous  trees  of  their 
leaves.  Third,  I  knew  its  roots  ran  deep  into 
the  earth,  but  I  did  not  know  then  what  I 
have  learned  since  by  digging  into  the  ground, 
that  Alfalfa  roots,  on  strong,  deep  soils,  pene¬ 
trate  fully  five  feet  downward  the  first  six 
months  of  their  existence.  Fourth,  it  has 
been  a  surprise  to  me  to  learn  that  Red  clover 
develops  most  of  its  feeding  radicles  between 
the  10th  and  20th  inches  of  the  soil  and  subsoil ; 
the  same  organs  on  Alfalfa  shoot  out 
from  the  main  stem  of  the  root  most  numer¬ 
ously  below  the  40th  inch  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil.  This  latter  fact  shows  that  Alfalfa 
may  be  quite  successfully  grown  on  lands 
that  have  become,  bv  over-cropping,  what  is 
known  as  “clover  sick”  and  that  any  rich  but 
now  barren  tobacco  field  may  be  set  in  Alfalfa, 
with  the  reasonable  certainty  of  great  crops, 
always  provided,  of  course,  a  right  start  is 
made. 

THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW  AND  THE  CABBAGE 
WORM. 

The  English  sparrow  is  credited  with  having 
nearly  exterminated  the  foreign  cabbage 
worm  in  the  very  extensive  cabbage  fields  in 
and  about  Chicago.  At  any  rate,  the  ravages 
of  the  worm  are  hardly  to  be  recognized  on 
the  cabbages  seen  in  the  Chicago  markets,  or 
on  those  now  going  South  by  train-load  after 
train-load.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  sparrow 
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is  entitled  to  the  entire  credit  of  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  worms.  Market  gardeners 
here  tell  me  they  have  little  fear  of  him  if 
they  only  manure  and  plow  the  land  late  in 
the  fall  and  put  out  cabbages  in  such  large 
masses  that  there  will  be  more  cabbages  than 
worms  to  prey  upon  them.  And,  by  the  way, 
may  I  be  allowed  here  to  relate  the  results  of 
an  experiment  with  a  potash  and  phosphate 
fertilizer  on  a  small  patch  of  cabbages.  A 
neighbor  had  given  up  because  of  the  worms. 
They  were  taken  in  hand  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  a  handful  of  fertilizer  given  each 
plant  twice  a  week.  In  a  fortnight  the  but¬ 
terflies  had  disappeared.  The  plants  were 
then  hoed  and  the  old  earth  taken  away  from 
the  stems  and  replaced  by  new,  and  the  ferti¬ 
lizers  continued.  The  drought  being  quite 
severe,  they  were  given  one  good  watering. 
This  treatment  started  a  fresh  growth,  and 
by  the  first  of  Novtmber  ot  the  entire  25,  23 
had  made  good  average  heads. 

I  do  not  share  the  common  hatred  and  dis¬ 
like  of  the  English  sparrow  nor  wish  to  dis¬ 
credit  him  or  his  work,  the  aim  of  this  para¬ 
graph  being  to  show,  if  it  shows  anything, 
how  much  may  be  done  in  a  small  way  to  get 
the  better  of  insect  depredatiou  by  the  liberal 
use  of  fertilizers,  assisted  by  irrigation,  in  the 
way  of  a  little  watering. 

The  marks  on  the  sacks  containing  the  ferti¬ 
lizer,  of  which  I  have  made  use  of  two  tons  the 
present  year  are,  total  phosphoric  acid,  11  to 
13  per  cent. ;  available  phosphoric  acid,  9  to 
11  per  cent. ;  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  2  to  3 
per  cent. ;  potash  as  sulphate,  0  to  8  per  cent. 


A  FARMER’S  FARM  NOTES. 


H.  A.  WHITTEMORE. 


Potato  Fertilizer. — In  many  localities, 
and  upon  various  kinds  of  soil,  the  special 
potato  fertilizers  have  proved  a  great  benefit 
with  me.  Ou  one  acre  where  this  fertilizer 
was  used  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre, 
and  on  another  where  400  pounds  were  used, 
little  difference  could  be  seen  in  the  yields. 
Through  the  piece  on  which  400  pounds  were 
used  four  rows  were  left,  two  of  w  hich  received 
no  fertilizer  and  two  that  received  a  pint  of 
unleached  hardwood  ashes  to  each  hill.  A 
marked  difference  was  discernible  in  the 
growth  of  the  vines,  and  in  the  product  there 
was  a  vast  difference  both  as  to  size  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  ashes  produced  about  two- 
th'rds  as  many  as  the  fertilizer,  while  the  rows 
without  any  fertilizer  yielded  only  one-half  as 
much  as  on  the  rows  where  the  fertilizer  was 
applied.  The  treatment  in  every  other  respect 
was  the  same.  Tnis  was  loamy,  gravelly 
soil,  in  clover  the  year  before. 

Save  the  Wastes. — I  have  known  a  man 
to  buy  and  haul  manure  five  miles  that  was  so 
fire-fauged  or  burned  that  it  was  little  better 
than  straw.  While  he  was  doing  this  work 
there  were  about  his  barn  and  yard,  fertili¬ 
zers  of  three  times  the  value  of  the  manure  he 
hauled  going  to  waste.  The  leaching  from  the 
yard  was  allowed  to  run  into  the  road,  the 
slops,  soap  suds,  etc.,  followed  suit,  while 
every  chance  was  in  his  favor  to  produce 
abundant  fertilizers  of  the  first  quality,  with 
half  the  expense.  Upon  his  farm  he  had 
abundance  of  muck  that  would  only  cost  the 
hauling.  This,  with  the  liquid  wastes  applied, 
would  give  a  most  gratifying  result  and  be  a 
lasting  benefit. 

Wood. — The  farmer  who  neglects  the 
year’s  supply  of  good,  dry,  wood,  makes  a 
great  mistake.  Be  sure  to  have  a  year’s 
supply  always  on  hand,  and  under  cover. 
It  is  better  than  money  at  10  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest.  It  saves  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  gratification  of  a  good  fire  is  beyond 
estimate.  The  cheerful  and  happy  wife  as 
she  sings  the  song  of  contentment,  repays  a 
hundredfold  for  the  hard  blows  it  requires  to 
prepare  the  wood  pile.  Did  you  know  it 
saved  more  than  the  extra  work  in  the  saving 
of  the  stove?  It  is  the  oxidation  caused  by 
the  steam  from  green  wood  that  corrodes  and 
eats  up  your  stoves.  How  annoying  to  be 
called  fro  or  your  work  to  prepare  wood  to 
cook  the  dinner  with!  Look  to  the  wood-pile 
as  soon  as  fall  work  is  completed. 

Value  of  hen  Manure.— Having  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  hen  manure  on  hand  in  the  spring  of 
1888,  i  concluded  to  experiment  a  little.  De¬ 
siring  to  test  it  side  by  side  with  other  fertili¬ 
zers,  I  selected  two  acres  of  heavy  clover  sod 
(gravelly  loam)  and  manured  with  stable 
manure  at  the  rate  of  20  two-horse  loads  to 
the  acre,  spread  as  drawn.  When  the  clover 
was  about  10  inches  high,  I  plowed  eight 
inches  deep,  put  it  in  fine  tilth  with  a  wheel 
spring-tooth  harrow  and  marked  it  in  rows 
3x3)4  feet.  I  took  my  hen  manure  and  mixed 
the  most  of  it  with  land  plaster  at  the  rate  of 
five  parts  of  plaster  to  one  of  manure.  Into 
each  hill  I  put  about  a  pint  of  this  compound, 
ppveriug  with  dirt  and  planting  to  potatoes, 


On  another  set  of  rows  I  used  the  hen  manure 
clear,  on  another  I  used  ashes  and  plaster, 
on  another  ashes,  and  on  another  plaster. 
The  result  was  so  marked  that  those  who  ran 
might  read.  As  I  sold  my  farm  before  the 
crop  was  harvested  I  have  no  way  of  estima¬ 
ting  the  definite  result,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  as 
marked  in  the  harvest  as  in  the  growth  both 
in  potatoes  and  corn. 

The  hen  manure  and  plaster  ranked  first 
while  the  plaster  gave  the  least  satisfaction 
though  the  yield  there  was  better  than  in  the 
rows  where  no  fertilizers  were  used. 

Raspberries.— I  have  for  a  few  years 
devoted  a  little  land  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Gregg  raspberry  and  the  result  has  pleased 
me.  Having  a  fine  grove  of  Sugar  maple 
trees  near  my  house  I  secured  several  loads  of 
leaves  and  very  carefully  mulched  my  rasp¬ 
berries  as  far  as  the  leaves  would  go.  The 
result  was  very  perceptible,  and  those  who 
picked  the  berries  remarked  improvement  in 
both  size  and  quality.  In  the  spring  I  re¬ 
move  and  burn  all  last  year’s  wood.  I  plow 
or  cultivate  shallow  each  week  between  the 
rows  until  the  bushes  show  the  blossom, 
then  cease  all  work  until  picking  time.  When 
new  growth  reaches  the  hight  of  3)4  feet, 
pinch  back  and  leave  the  vines  until  the  time 
to  mulch  before  the  ground  freezes.  This 
treatment  will  generally  result  satisfactorily 
and  will  pay  in  heavily  laden  canes  with 
large  and  delicious  fruit.  Be  sure  and  mulch 
every  year. 

Currants. — Coal  ashes  are  among  the  best 
as  a  mulch  for  the  currant  bushes.  To  insure 
the  best  results  from  this  delicious  and  appetiz¬ 
ing  fruit,  declare  war  to  the  knife  upon  all 
weeds,  grass  or  any  foreign  matter.  Before 
winter,  a  liberal  supply  of  well-rotted  manure 
should  be  applied  about  the  bushes.  Don’t 
allow  the  hills  to  become  too  large.  Cut  out 
all  old  or  affected  canes,  and  immediately 
burn  them.  At  the  first  appearance  of  the 
worm  use  white  hellebore,  and  usually  one 
dusting  will  suffice, 
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Postscripts. 


“I  will  not  again  let  my  grass  stand  so  long 
before  I  commence  mowing;  not  that  I  am 
an  advocate  of  cutting  grass  green,  but  with 
a  large  crop  in  the  field,  and  a  small  force  to 
save  it,  we  should  take  time  by  the  forelock 
and  commence  as  soon  as  the  grass  will  do, 
beginning  on  the  creeks  and  branches  that  are 
subject  to  over-flow,  or  where  the  grass  is 
likely  to  lodge.”  G.  P,  L.,  Bufordville,  Va. 

- “The  Thousandfold  rye  is  a  great 

success  here  and  is  in  great  demand,  and  it 
has  not  had  a  fair  chance  on  a  large  scale  yet. 
A  neighbor  of  mine  has  sown  about  40  acres 
of  it  this  fall.”  C.  J.  K.,  Alturas,  California. 

- “The  Flea-beetle  is  here.  Some  kinds  of 

potatoes  it  injured  very  much;  others  it 
seemed  not  to  relish  so  well.  I  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  chance  seedlings  from  the  Pink-eye, 
which  seeds  tremendously,  having  nearly  as 
big  a  crop  of  balls  as  of  tubers.  The  chip¬ 
munks  carried  the  balls  off,  and  all  around 
the  edge  of  the  clearing,  the  volunteer  seed¬ 
lings  came  up.  I  have  saved  some  of  the  most 
promising.  Most  of  them  are  white, 
but  some  are  just  like  the  parent.” 

H.  I.  B.,  Port  Oxford,  Oregon. - 

“My  neighbor  that  plowed  in  some  15  acres 
of  corn,  had  as  good  corn  as  any  in  the  valley. 
I  expected  that  some  of  the  many  Professors 
would  take  me  up  on  plowing  in  grass  seed, 
wheat,  and  corn,  but  I  have  seen  nothing  from 
any  of  them.”  G.  W.  G  ,  Mandan,  Dakota. 

- 1  see  that  there  have  been  some  inquiries 

as  to  how  to  put  up  horse-radish  roots.  I 
find  that  the  best  and  safest  way  is  to  get  the 
roots  dry,  and  then  they  can  be  ground  or 
pounded  in  a  mortar.  I  have  kept  the  dry 
roots  exposed  in  the  air  in  my  log  cabin  for 
two  years,  and  they  were  as  sharp  as  when 
first  dug.  When  dry,  pulverize  and  bottle  for 
market.  Give  me  the  Rural  before  all 

other  farm  papers.  J.  S.,  Ashley,  Utah - 

“Last  spring  I  plowed  a  strip  of  fairly  rich 
land  and  planted  about  two-thirds  of  it  to 
early  cabbages  and  the  remainder  to  beans. 
Cut-worms  destroyed  the  cabbages  after  they 
had  made  quite  a  good  growth,  so  I  decided  to 
keep  the  land  for  celery.  As  weeds  sprang 
up  I  ran  a  harrow  over  it  a  few  times,  des_ 
troy  ing  them  and  keeping  the  ground  perfectly 
bare  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  I  re¬ 
moved  the  beans  and  planted  the  whole  patch 
with  corn,  in  drills,  for  fall  feed.  It  came  up 
evenly  and  appeared  healthy  and  strong ;  but 
that  planted  where  the  beans  had  grown  was 
a  darker  green  than  the  other.  I  cut  it  on 
September  25th.  That  on  the  bean  patch 
was  about  five  feet  high  and  growing 
vigorously,  while  that  on  the  bare  patch  was 
a  sickly  yellow  and  only  J4  inches  high. 
Something  had  escaped  fj-ppi  the  soij  while  it 


was  exposed  to  the  sun  1”  Fred  Grundy, 

Christian  Co.,  Ills. - This  section  lies  close 

to  the  foot  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and 
contains  some  of  the  richest  agricultural  land 
in  the  world.  Our  staple  crops  are  wheat  and 
oats,  while  all  kinds  of  small  grains  and  all 
vegetables  give  an  enormous  yield.  This  is  as 
fine  a  country  for  potatoes  as  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  Manure  at  the  present  time  is  at  a 
discount.  We  have  no  use  for  it  only  to  kill 
the  alkali  in  the  old  buffalo  wallows  that  we 
may  strike  in  plowing.  The  soil  close  to  the 
mountains  is  a  rich  black  loam  loose  and 
sandy,  grading  off  as  one  leaves  the  hills  into 
gray  and  finally  red;  but  all  is  rich.  We  de¬ 
pend  on  irrigation  almost  entirely  though 
fair  crops  can  be  raised  without  it.  This  is  a 
great  cattle  country  although  the  granger 
is  steadily  encroaching  on  the  great 
ranges  and  driving  the  stock-men  closer 
to  the  “bad  lands”  every  year.  B. 

H.  Banner,  Wyoming  Territory. - 

“I  want  to  say  an  approving  word  for 
the  Rural’s  cartoons.  The  same  space  if 
filled  with  type  could  not  more  forcibly  de¬ 
pict  the  evils  to  which  they  refer.  The  evil 
shown  up  at  Fig  303,  page  723,  in  particular 
strikes  at  an  outrage  so  national  and  so  op¬ 
pressive  upon  the  people  of  the  whole  country, 
that  if  our  Congress  fails  to  suppress  these 
trusts,  the  people  should  very  soon  select  a 
Congress  that  will.  It  can  no  longer  be 
said  that  competition  is  the  life  of 
trade.”  C.  C.  W.,  Grand  Bay,  Ala. 


Wflnum’s  XDork. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


A  Handy  towel  rack  for  a  room  where 
space  is  limited  is  made  as  follows:  Take 
two  small  wooden  hoops;  such  as  are  used  for 
embroidery  frames  will  do  nicely.  They 
should  be  about  five  inches  across,  gild  or 
stain  them,  and  fasten  a  yard  of  pretty  rib-  - 
bon  to  each.  Tie  them  together  with  a  good 
bow,  so  that  the  ribbons  are  an  uneven  length, 
making  the  hoops  hang  one  above  the  other. 
Fasten  to  the  wall  by  a  loop  at  the  back  of  the 
bow,  and  slip  a  towel  tnrougn  each  hoop — a 
pretty  trifle  in  a  room,  and  less  in  the  way 
than  a  standing  rack,  where  there  is  little 
space  to  spare. 

*  *  * 

It  is  quite  certain  that  tea  or  coffee  cannot 
be  really  well  flavored  if  the  pot  is  not  always 
thoroughly  cleaned.  In  many  cases  it  merely 
has  the  leaves  or  grounds  emptied  out,  and  is 
then  lightly  rinsed  and  put  away.  Properly, 
it  should  be  well-rubbed  and  dried ;  every  two 
or  three  days  it  should  be  well  scrubbed  with 
hot  water  in  which  a  little  soda  is  dissolved. 
This  is  especially  necessary  with  the  coffee  pot ; 
it  soon  becomes  coated  inside  with  a  greasy, 
black  deposit.  As  for  making  tea  or  coffee, 
every  woman  feels  that  her  way  is  the  best — 
each  one  to  her  taste.  But  we  know  a  great 
many  women  who  are  guflty  of  boiling  both. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  boil  coffee,  but  it  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  crime  to  so  misuse  tea.  It  is  best  to  make 
this  after  the  English  fashion;  pour  just 
enough  freshly-boiling  water  over  the  leaves 
to  scald  them,  and  let  it  stand  about  ten 
minutes;  then  fill  up  the  pot  with  boiling 
water.  As  for  coffee,  if  it  is  carefully  made  in 
one  of  the  so-called  French  coffee-pots,  or  in 
an  ordinary  vessel  provided  with  a  bag,  there 
will  be  no  necessity^  for  eggs  or  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  as  a  clarifier. 

*  *  * 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  both  delicious  and 
nourishing  driuks  wffiich  the  average  house¬ 
keeper  rarely  makes  well.  The  trouble  in 
many  cases  is  that  there  is  not  enough  of  the 
material  used,  and  it  simply  makes  the  milk 
taste  sickly.  Chocolate  requires  more  care 
in  making,  and  is  rather  more  expensive  than 
cocoa.  It  is  really  no  trouble  to  make  the 
latter,  as  put  up  by  a  well-known  English 
firm,  and  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  breakfast  during  the  winter.  It  must 
also  be  most  highly  recommended  to  nursing 
mothers,  providing  additional  nutriment  for 
the  extra  strain  on  the  system.  And,  im¬ 
portant  to  lean  and  angular  girls,  it  is  a  great 
thing  for  rounding  out  curves  and  giving  a 
generous  covering  of  flesh. 

*  *  * 

W hen  we  are  both  tired  and  shivery,  these 
chilly  days,  our  favorite  reviver  is  a  cup  of 
hot  milk.  It  is  just  brought  to  the  scalding 
point,  and  drank  as  hot  as  possible.  The  doc¬ 
tors  declare  that  It  is  a  most  efficacious  stim¬ 
ulant,  and  it  certainly  is  most  comforting. 
Many  people  do  not  care  for  boijed  milk,  yet 
it  is  often  found  more  digestible  than  in  t}ie 
uucooked  state.  In  the  hot  weather  all  our 
i»ijk  for  fttduly  pse  is  spalde*}  before  being 


put  away,  because  this  keeps  it  sweet  much 
longer  than  otherwise.  Milk  which  has  stood 
long  enough  for  the  cream  to  rise  is  scalded 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  clotted  cream,  much 
relished  on  fruit.  To  make  this  iu  Devonshire 
style,  each  pan  should  stand  in  another  con¬ 
taining  water,  to  prevent  any  danger  of 
burning.  The  milk  is  not  allowed  to  boil;  it 
is  removed  as  soon  as  the  cream  looks  set,  and 
begins  to  wrinkle  on  top. 

*  *  * 

Can  any  one  tell  us  whether  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  usual  to  churn  cream  which  has 
been  slightly  frozen  ?  We  have  had  this  mis¬ 
fortune  once  or  twice,  and  always  felt  doubt¬ 
ful  about  churning  this  cream. 

h=  *  * 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  economy  and 
neatness  go  hand  in  hand.  This  may  be 
especially  noted  in  clearing  away  the  dishes 
after  a  meal.  A  woman  who  is  both  neat 
and  careful  does  not  leave  remnants  on  the 
dishes;  she  puts  the  meat  in  a  clean  plate, 
scrapes  all  the  gravy  from  the  platter  and 
puts  that  away,  with  any  left  on  the  gravy 
dish,  with  an  eye  to  future  hash  or  soup. 
She  puts  by  bits  of  broken  bread,  or  scraps  of 
cake,  everything  in  its  own  place.  Economy 
without  order  and  neatness  is  impossble,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  write  economy  and  spell  stin¬ 
giness. 


A  BIT  ABOUT  BAZARS. 


Every  year  something  new  is  demanded 
in  the  line  of  bazars;  it  is  very  hard  to  keep 
up  interest — and  coax  out  dollars — without 
great  tax  on  the  inventive  faculties.  A  very 
handsome  bazar  of  the  year  recently  seen 
gave  some  ideas  in  decoration,  but  this  is 
quite  an  elaborate  undertaking,  requiring  the 
expenditure  of  both  time  and  money.  A 
separate  booth  is  taken  to  represent  each 
month  in  the  year,  and  is  laden  with  articles 
supposed  to  correspond,  while  the  costumes 
harmonize  with  the  idea.  For  example,  Sep¬ 
tember  being  the  harvest  month,  the  booth 
represented  a  corner  in  a  field ;  a  post  and 
rail  fence  around  it,  and  it  was  decorated  with 
corn,  pumpkins,  and  sunflowers.  The  stock 
for  sale  consisted  of  fruit.  October  was  the 
out-door  month,  and  here  the  saleswomen 
wore  gay  temis  suits,  draped  with  nets,  and 
decorated  with  racquets.  They  sold  all  sorts 
of  out-door  toys  and  equipments.  The  booths 
in  many  cases  had  a  large  sign  above,  repre¬ 
senting  the  zodiacal  emblem  of  the  month. 
Of  course  this  was  a  very  large  affair,  with 
its  12  large  stalls;  a  less  ambitious  and  still 
pretty  fair  can  be  made  of  a  bazar  of  seasons. 
Four  booths  should  be  taken,  representing 
spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter. 

The  spring  booth  might  be  circular,  covered 
with  a  large  Japanese  umbrella,  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  spring  showers.  The  upright  supports 
may  be  covered  with  loose  cotton  batting, 
sprinkled  with  “diamond  dust,”  and  orna¬ 
mented  by  paper  flowers — a  suggestion  of  the 
changeable  season.  All  sorts  of  fancy 
articles  may  be  sold  here,  and  the  attendants 
might  wear  simple  costumes  after  the  style  of 
European  peasants.  Summer  should  be  the 
flower  booth,  and  the  attendants  should  dress 
in  colors  to  represent  various  flowers. 
Autumn  should  be  devoted  to  out-door  sports, 
and  here  the  costumes  might  be  tennis  suits 
or  nright  hired  riding  habits, with  fancy  jockey 
caps.  The  booth  might  be  covered  with  an 
awning,  and  draped  with  tennis  nets,  caught 
up  by  racquets  and  whips.  Winter  should  be 
adorned  with  snow  (cotton  batting),  and  a 
liberal  allowance  of  evergreens.  All  sorts  of 
toys  may  be  sold,  and  the  costumes  are  either 
fur-trimmed  fancy  dresses,  after  the  Russian 
style,  or  e  se  blanket  toboggan  suits.  A  little 
taste  and  ingenuity  will  vary  both  booths  and 
costumes,  and  a  very  pleasing  result  is  ob 
tained,  which  usually  succeeds  in  a  financial 
sense.  patty  garton. 


NETTIE’S  NEST  AND  HOW  SHE  LINED 
IT. 


ALICE  CHITTENDEN. 


For  the  benefit  of  young  people  just  start¬ 
ing  in  life,  who  long  for  a  pretty,  cosy  home, 
and  having  the  taste  to  enjoy  beautiful  things, 
have  very  little  money  wherewith  to  gratify 
that  taste,  lam  going  to  tell  how  a  couple  of 
dear  young  friends  of  mine  furnished  their 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castori^ 


rooms,  and  what  it  cost.  There  will  be  nothing 
ideal  about  this  article— nothing  except  what 
was  done  in  a  little  village  within  20  miles  of 
New  York  City. 

In  making  a  pretty  home  those  who  are 
beginning  married  life  with  moderate  means, 
possess  two  advantages  over  wealthier  people, 
or  those  whose  houses  may  be  already  furnish¬ 
ed.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  obliged  to 
use  every  nook  and  corner  of  their  tiny  house 
aud  thus  turn  it  all  into  one  living  Aom-e,  and, 
in  the  second,  if  they  have  no  furniture  to 
start  with  they  have  nothing  ugly  to  get  rid 
of,  or  to  keep  per  force,  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  replace  it. 

To  begin  with,  the  little  parlor,  which  in 
its  bare  state  was  anything  but  “the  prettiest 
little  parlor  that  ever  you  did  spy,”  had  walls 
of  a  most  uncompromising  white,  which  the 
tender-hearted  landlord  was  cajoled  into 
covering  with  a  pretty  neutral-tmted  paper 
with  flowers  of  gold  and  brown  running  over 
it  in  a  fine  pattern.  It  was  a  very  cheap 
paper  costing  only  15  cents  a  roll,  and  as 
Nettie  explained  in  her  winning  way,  would 
save  a  world  of  whitewashing.  The  ceiling 
was  tinted  a  greenish-gray, and  around  the  wall 
next  the  ceiling  was  a  frieze  of  maroon  paper 
with  an  arabesque  of  gold  running  over  it. 

It  was  decided  at  once  that  a  carpet  was 
inadmissible,  since  anything  desirable  for 
beauty  and  durability  would  swallow  up  half 
their  slender  resources.  Three  remnants  of 
matting,  comprising  over  40  }  ards,  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  §13.  This  was  the  seamless  variety 
which  sells  at  50  cents  per  yard,  and  it  in¬ 
volved  considerable  shopping  to  find  three 
desirable  remnants,  which,  of  course,  must 
be  exactly  alike.  The  pattern  was  a  green 
and  pale  brick  color  on  a  cream  ground,  and 
the  quantity  sufficient  for  the  parlor  and 
spare  bed-room  which  opened  out  of  it  with 
folding  doors.  Opposite  these  was  the  only 
window — a  large  and  deep  bay  window — 
taking  in  nearly  the  whole  front  of  the  rojm. 
This  recess,  of  course,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  cover  neatly  with  the  matting,  so  it  was 
stained  oak,  as  was  also  the  space,  about  two 
yards  square,  in  front  of  the  open  fire  place. 
It  was  an  old-fashioned  village  house,  the 
bay-window  being  a  concession  to  modern 
times.  After  two  coats  of  the  stain  were  ap¬ 
plied,  a  third  of  shellac  varnish  was  given. 
Cost,  50  cents. 

As  all  the  larger  and  more  necessary  things 
were  to  be  purchased  first,  the  seats  and 
table  next  claimed  attention,  and  Tom  being 
a  bit  of  a  student  when  his  office  work  was 
done,  book-shelves  and  a  library  table  were 
considered  absolutely  necessary.  The  space 
between  the  windows  aud  fire-place  at  the 
side  of  the  room,  was  filled  with  shelves,  six 
in  number,  of  plain  pine,  with  a  handsome 
piece  of  molding  in  ash  across  the  top.  The 
cat  penter  work  was  done  by  one  of  N  ettie’s 
boy  admirers  who  considered  her  approaching 
marriage  to  Tom  as  “hard  on  the  rest  of  the 
fellows,'’  but  did  not  on  that  account  abate 
•one  jot  or  tittle  of  his  own  devotion.  The 
boards  cost  two  dollars,  and  were  stained 
with  the  remain?  of  the  jar  of  paint  purchased 
for  the  floor  of  the  bay-window.  From  a 
brass  rod  in  front  of  this  was  suspended  a 
thin  curtain  of  Japanese  silk,  old  gold  in 
color,  across  which  Nettie,  who  painted  very 
prettily  in  water  colors,  had  designed  a  trail¬ 
ing  vine  of  clematis  in  its  fall  dress  of  deep 
reds  with  clusters  of  purple  berries. 

The  library  table  was  of  oak,  with  a  crim?on 
felt  top,  and  co.-t  §10.  A  lounge,  and  a  great, 
restful,  sleepy  hollow  chair  were  purchased 
direct  from  the  manufacturers  (stuffed,  but 
not  upholstered),  at  a  cost  of  §10.  An  exquis¬ 
itely  pretty  cretonne,  with  a  net-work  of  vines 
in  wood  colors,  and  deep  red  and  gold  flowers 
on  a  cream- colored  ground,  cost  §1.  This  Net¬ 
tie  put  on  herself.  “  When  I  can  afford  it,” 
said  she,  “  and  the  cretonne  is  faded  or  soiled, 

I  can  have  them  upholstered  with  furniture 
covering.”  A  bamboo  rocker  and  three  light 
chairs  cost  §15  A  long  pole  and  rings  in  ash 
for  the  bay  window,  and  another  for  the  fold¬ 
ing  doors,  cost  75  cents  each.  The  curtains 
were  of  Madras  gauze,  and  the  required  12 
yards ;  cost  §6. 

The  mantel  was  a  great  high,  black  wooden 
horror.  It  was  awkwardly  narrow,  and  a 
board  of  the  proper  width  was  laid  across  it. 
This  was  covered  with  a  scarf  of  dark  cardi¬ 
nal  cotton  plush,  which  hung  about  a  foot 
over  the  front,  aud  at  the  ends  fell  nearly  half 
way  to  the  floor.  The  edges  were  bordered 
w  ith  bands  of  cretonne,  the  pattern  being  out¬ 
lined  in  colored  tinsel,  aud  appliqued  with 
floss  in  crazy  stitches.  This  work  is  quickly 
done,  anil  resembles  oriental  stuff;  cost,  §1. 
The  mantel  decorations  were  gifts.  A  couple 
of  antique  jars  (heirlooms,  for  Nettie’s  grand 
father  had  been  a  sea-captain),  gave  a  look  of 
quaint  elegance  to  the  top  of  the  book-case, 
and  for  pictures,  all  that  our  youpg  folks 
could  afford  at  present  were  a  few  etchings 
collected  from  art  publications,  and  framed 
i»  ash  and  cfierry,  at  %  cost  of  3Q  pepts  oactj- 


So  far  only  §55  had  been  spent,  and  the  par¬ 
lor,  with  its  quiet  harmony  of  color,  looked 
far  more  expensively  furnished  than  it  really 
was. 

The  bed-room  and  dining-room  were  still 
empty ,  and  the  little  purse  was  running  low. 
The  bed  was  of  stained  wood  resembling 
cherry,  plain  in  style,  and  all  the  richer-look- 
ing  for  its  very  plainness.  With  springs  and 
mattress  it  cost  §23,  aud  a  good  mirror 
framed  in  the  same  wood  cost  §5.  The  room 
contained  a  corner-stand,  with  running  wa¬ 
ter,  which  saved  the  cost  of  that  article.  A 
bureau  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  so  the  boy¬ 
friend  was  again  pressed  into  service.  A 
large  dry-goods  box  was  purchased  for  25 
cents,  and  placed  on  end,  and  three  shelves 
were  made  from  the  cover.  Over  the  top  of 
the  box  was  tacked  a  thick  piece  ot  old  cloth, 
and  over  this  a  pretty  flowered  cretonne  show¬ 
ing  pale  pink  and  rose-colored  buds  with  pale 
green  vines  on  a  cream  ground.  A  full  cur¬ 
tain  ran  all  around  the  box,  and  the  shelves 
were  lined  with  paper  and  used  for  under¬ 
wear  the  same  as  bureau  drawers.  The  cush¬ 
ion  and  toilet  articles  were  placed  on  top,  and 
the  mirror  hung  above.  Three  boxes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  were  purchased  for  seats.  These 
were  all  provided  with  rollers,  and  had  the 
tops  arranged  as  lids  by  the  aid  of  hinges  and 
screws.  The  largest  was  used  for  storing 
winter  cloaks  and  dresses,  the  next  in  si^e  for 
bed-linen,  and  the  smallest  for  shoes.  They 
were  all  padded  on  top,  and  covered  with 
cretonne  like  that  used  for  the  dressing-case, 
and,  when  closed,  made  very  comfortable 
seats. 

The  boxes  and  cretonne  for  this  cost  §3.00. 
This  use  of  cretonne  may  be  objected  to  as  not 
economical  on  account  of  its  liability  to  fade 
and  show  dirt,  but  I  have  two  sitting-room 
easy-chairs  covered  with  cretonne,  that  have 
been  in  use  for  eight  years,  and  make  a  toler¬ 
able  appearance  still.  It  is  much  better  to 
tack  all  these  covers  on  tightly,  as  loose 
covers  soil  much  more  easily  by*  getting 
wrinkled  aud  crumpled.  A  light  rocker  with 
a  splint  seat  and  back  was  added  for  §2. 

The  hall,  was  a  wide,  old-fashioned  one, with 
doors  at  opposite  sides,  one  leading  into  the 
parlor,  the  other  into  the  dining-room.  The 
floors  of  course  were  first  to  be  con-idered,  and 
an  excellent  quality  of  red  matting  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  both,  costing  §11.  This  would  not  be 
a  serviceable  floor  covering  for  a  family  of  half- 
grown  boys  with  heavy  boots,  but  with  ordi¬ 
nary  care,  and  by  turning  once  or  twice,  it 
will  look  very  well  for  three  years,  aud  can  be 
used  in  bed-rooms  as  much  longer.  Once  a 
month  it  should  be  wiped  with  a  cloth  dipped 
in  a  pail  of  lukewarm  water  containing  a 
haudful  of  salt,  changing  the  water  as  often 
as  it  gets  soiled.  This  freshens  it  aud  keeps  it 
from  getting  cracked  and  broken.  The  two 
dining-room  windows  were  Sited  with  plain 
ecru  holland  shades,  which,  with  spring  roll¬ 
ers  complete,  cost  §1.50  each.  A  very  pretty 
dining  table  capable  of  seating  eight  persons, 
cost  §10,  and  was  in  imitation  of  cherry. 
Six  chairs  cost  §9,  and  the  effect  of  both  was 
infinitely  richer  than  furniture  of  the  same 
price  in  walnut  would  have  been. 

Four  dollars  still  remained,  and  with  this 
the  crowning  touch  of  elegance  was  added  to 
the  little  house.  At  the  two  doors  opening 
from  either  side  of  the  hall,  wore  hung 
portieres  of  a  ricb-looking  striped  oriental 
goods.  The  doors  were  low,  and  five  yards  of 
the  material  were  sufficient.  It  cost  60  cents 
a  yard ;  the  rods  and  rings  were  37  cents  each, 
“And  now,”  said  Nettie  triumphantly,  “I  have 
25  cents  left  for  candy,  and  I  have  furnished 
my  house  for  §125.” 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


“Let  Your  Light  So  Shine,”  says  the 
Master.  The  Christian  Union  adds,  the  first 
condition  of  letting  a  light  shine  is  having  a 
light.  To  be  luminous  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
Christian.  There  are  some  people  who  im¬ 
press  you  by  their  rectitude,  while  they 
equally  repel  you.  They  send  out  their  vir¬ 
tues,  not  as  the  sun  sends  out  rays  of  light, 
but  as  a  hedgehog  sends  out  quills.  They  are 
irritatingly  good.  The  little  girl  who  did  not 
want  to  go  to  heaven  if  grandpa  was  going 
there,  only  spoke  o_t  what  a  great  many 
people  have  felt.  You  have  consecrated  your¬ 
self  to  Christ,  and  want  to  begin  at  once 
Christian  service.  What  can  you  do?  Be  a 
Christian.  If  you  are  a  thorough  Christian, 
you  will  be  an  attractive  one . 

Uncle  Peter’s  wisdom:  De  national  growl 
shows  de  national  cha’acter.  We  doan  hear 
uuffin  ’bout  de  wimmiu’s  high  hats  obstructin’ 
de  view  o’  de  pulpit . . . 

It’s  bettah  ter  hab  a  green  patch  on  de  base- 
men’  o’  yo  yaller  pants  dan  ter  sport  seven 
dollab  trousahs  an’  hab  ter  do  de  sneak  act 
eb’ry  time  yo  see  yo  tailor. . . 

Beecher  said  there  never  was  aud  there 


never  will  be  unity  of  doctrine,  because  men’s 
minds  are  not  alike.  There  will  never  be 
unity  of  theories  of  government,  because 
some  men  are  democratic  and  some  are  aristo¬ 
cratic  in  their  cradles.  There  never  wi.l  be 
unity  in  regard  to  any  of  the  educating  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  church.  The  only  unity  this 
world  will  ever  see,  or  that  God  wants  it  to 
see,  is  unity  of  spirit,  unity  of  love,  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  of  helpfulness . 

Judge  not: 

What  looks  to  thy  dim  eyes  a  stain. 

In  God’s  pure  light  may  be 
A  scar,  brought  from  some  well-worn  field, 
Where  thou  wouldst  only  faint  and  yield. 

Who  shall  set  a  limit  to  the  influence  of  a 
human  being?  Asks  Mr.  Beecher.  There  are 
men,  who,  by  their  sympathetic  attractions, 
carry  nations  with  them,  and  lead  the  activity 
of  the  human  race . 

Our  helm  is  given  up  to  a  better  guidance 
than  our  own:  the  course  of  events  is  quite 
too  strong  for  any  helmsman,  and  our  little 
wherry  is  taken  in  tow  by  the  ship  of  the 
great  Admiral  which  knows  the  way,  and  has 
the  force  to  draw  men  and  States  and  planets 
to  their  good . 

Dr  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  writes  in  one  of 
his  letters.  The  most  certain  softeners  of  a 
man’s  moral  skin  and  sweeteners  of  his  blood 
are,  I  am  sure,  domestic  intercourse  in  a 
happy  marriage,  and  intercourse  with  the 
poo** . 

The  Sunday  School  Times  very  aptly 
reminds  its  readers  of  the  importance 
of  cutting  short  the  Christmas  or  anniversary 
celebration.  It  says  that  the  programme  is 
always  too  long.  The  only  person  who  has 
any  doubt  on  this  point  is  the  one  who  ar¬ 
ranges  the  programme;  and  he  is  likely  to  sea 
his  mistake  after  it  is  too  late  to  correct  it 
What  an  opening  there  is  here  for  one  wise 
man  in  the  world!  . 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  scrub-oak,  says 
a  writer  in  the  Christian  Union,  that 
its  tough,  leathery  leaves  do  not  fall 
off  in  the  autumn,  but  may  be  seen  with¬ 
ered,  curled  up,  and  clinging  to  the  boughs  all 
through  the  winter,  and  they  cannot  be  torn 
away  even  by  the  boi-terous  winds  of  March. 
But  the  time  comes  when  they  must  loosen 
their  hold.  When  the  sap  begins  to  flow  in 
the  spring,  the  new  leaf-bud  emerges  from  its 
hiding-place,  and  pushes  off  the  old  leaf.  It 
is  so  with  our  old  sinful  habits.  We  do  not 
succeed  in  tearing  them  off  from  us  by  strong 
resolutions.  It  is  only  when  there  is  a  new 
life  within,  when  we  enter  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  God  is  love  and  that  he  is  our 
Father,  when  we  begin  out  of  sheer  gratitude 
to  9erve  Him — it  is  then  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
activities  of  the  Christain  life,  we  slough  off 
the  old  evil  habits,  finding  that  we  have  no 
more  use  for  them  than  a  snake  has  for  last 
year’s  skin . 


AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  is  the 
best  of  all  cough  cures.  It  allays  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  throat  and  speedily  removes  irri¬ 
tating  mucus  from  the  bronchial  passages. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Cutler,  47  North  Washington 
sq.,  New  York  City,  says  :  “When  I  was  a 
girl  of  17  I  had  a  cough,  with  profuse  night 
sweats,  and  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  cured 
me.  1  have  recommended  this  preparation 
in  scores  of  similar  cases.” 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Hold  all  by  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


tHEmrif  SEAMLESS 

FOOT  WARMER 

tUrong.  Woven  by  hand.  Lined  with 
wool.  If  your  dealer  has  none,  order  _ 

Ot  us.  Ladies'  size  jit  I . ail.  Men's 
$  1 .60.  Sent  postaid  to 
any  addres.  Write  plainly.  ' 

We  advertise  in  the  early 

Winter  only,  but  fill  orders  _ 

•1  the  year.  W.  H.  DICK,  Mfr.,  Dullsville,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

Those  who  have  seen  or  used  one  of  the 
“Kodak  ”  Cameras,  must  cease  to  believe  that 
there  is  “  nothing  new  under  the  sun.”  The 
“Kodak”  is  totally  unlike  anythiug  else  in 
the  world,  and  presents  a  system  by  which 
most  perfect  pictures  can  be  taken  by  anybody. 
As  a  Holiday  Gift,  it  certainly  eclipses  eve¬ 
rything.  It  is  beautiful,  novel  and  useful. 


Are  the  fiEsT, 

Sowier  Daceeim. 


Wells, Richardson  &  Co’s 


r olor. 


f  STRENGTH 

EXCELS  IN  J  PURITY 

(  BRIGHTNESS 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  never 
turns  rancid.  Will  not  color  the  Buttermilk. 
Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Go’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 
Three  sizes,  35c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.  Burlington,  lit. 

(33  Colors .)  DIAMOND  DYES 

are  the  Purest.  Cheap- 
est, Strongest,  and  most 
Durable  Dyos  ever  made. 
One  I  Oc.  package  will  color 
i  to  4  pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Garments, Yarns,  Rags, 
etc.  Unequalled  for  Feathers,  Itibbons.  and  all  Face y 
Dyeing.  Also  Diamond  Paints,  for  Gilding,  Bronz¬ 
ing,  etc.  Any  color  Dye  or  Paint,  with  full  instructions 
and  sample  card  mailed  for  10  cents.  At  all  Druggists 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  BURLINGTON.  VT. 


ruses  '-.UNIVERSITY 


8150  to  $1500-  _  _ _ 

Famous  for  Beauty,  Sweetness, 
r.  *  Sent 


ORGANS  from 

835  to  8500. 


Durability.  No  Agents.  _ 

from  factory  direct  to  purchaser. 

Y ou  save  the  enormous  ewpensos 
'of  agents.  Guaranteed  hLt 
years,  and  sent  for  trial  In  your 
own  home.  VICTORIOUS  for 
SO  YEARS.  Catalogue  free. 

Marchal  &  Cmith,235  S.  21ot  St.  N.  7 1 


Beautiful  New  Upright,  Piano, 
Rosewood  Oase,  only  $105.  New 
Organs,  only  $31  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gain?  Ever  Offered.  Est.  28  Years. 
GEM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 
Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cl|  SC  MOUSTACHE  and  lllus't’d  cata'ogue  for  ICo 
m  a  for  25c.  Thurber  &  Co.,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y 


<£7^  DO  tn  <£9^0  Of)  A  month  can  oe  maae 
to  workln(?  for  us.  Agents 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
tim"  10  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  1009  Main  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


TOOLS 


for  cleaning  Watches  and  Clocks  $l*i,  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  SITHEUBY,  Belmont.  N  Y. 


to  $8  a  lay.  Samples  worth  #1.50,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safetv  Rein  Holder  Go.,  Holly.  Mian. 


SOLD 

W1LK.IL. 


Lire  at  homo  and  make  more  money  working  for  no  fha* 
I  nt  anything  elso  in  the  world.  Either  ocx  Costly  outfit 
Terms  jfKiCk.  Address,  TRUK  St  Co..  Augusta.  Main®. 


2PPI|TC  for  Catalogue  of  hundred*  of  use  Ini  Artl 
UGH  I  O  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Aprts.  and 
Dealerssell  larsro  Quantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.  «  Chicago. 


BE8T  OFFER  \  5T.  For  f*nl«  we  will  mail  yon  this  8toa#  Boi 
King,  the  fimoiu  Bird  Coll  or  Pfairie  Whistle,  with  which  to* 
can  imitate  any  Bird  or  Animal,  and  onr  new  Book  of  Agent* 
8 ample  Caida.  Addrsaa.  BANNER  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ.  O&IO. 


AGENTS  5SS5 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  $‘.£.50  no 
boor  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls. 
N.  Y.,  made  $18  one  day,  $76.50  one  week. 
80  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Shepard  <fc  Co..  Cincinnati.  (X 


PRESSEY’S  BROODER.  S3S&SS 

Hammonton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan  Fowls  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

G,  \V.  PUhsSEY.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


RUPTURE 

a  Vo  eh  ’  s7  E I  e  c  t  r  i  cTRUSS 

^Jj!  warranted  Best  Truss  made,  to  CURB 
■••uj  '' aU  Curable  cftHesorKefund  .Honey.  Only 
Genuine  Electric  Truss  in  World.  Perfect 
Retainer, Gives  instant  relief, speedycure 
EaseandConifortdnyand  night. This  New 
Invention  combines  science, durabilityand 
^  Power.  Price#:*  A #5.  Illus. pamphlet  free. 

THE  SANDEN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Broadway  &  i-_>iiist.,  NEW  YORK 


General  Advertising1  Rates  of 

THB  RURAL  NSW  -  YOREBR. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cants. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 35  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  NoOloes,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural,  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  oopy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.18 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  Sd.) 

France .  8.04(16*fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (2944  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  ontflt  oe 
application. 


.WaP&re*  at  the  Posi-otca*  at  New  tor  a  OH*y,  iy3, 
M  qettnlKl-4 kfifl 


DEG  IS 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  D  ecember  8, 1888. 

Tbomas  B.  Barry,  the  expelled  leader  of  the 
K.  of  L.,  is  going  to  sue  the  order  for  de 
famation  of  character  and  “alleged  expul¬ 
sion.”  He  is  also  starting  a  new  order — The 

Brotherhood  of  United  Labor . The 

natives  of  Alaska  have  appealed  to  the 
Government  fdr  protection  against  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  agents  of  the  Alaska  Com¬ 
mercial  Company,  and  the  outrages  of  white 
men  generally.  They  say  they  are  virtually 
reduced  to  slavery,  while  their  wives  and 

daughters  are  atrociously  maltreated . 

A  number  of  settlers  in  Oklahoma  have  just 
voluntarily  decided  to  throw  up  their  claims 
and  abandon  the  country  pending  Congress¬ 
ional  legislation  regarding  the  proposed  new 

Territory  . Wiggins  says  an  earthquake 

will  extend  across  the  American  Continent 
from  California  and  reach  Europe  next  Feb¬ 
ruary.  He’s  quite  indignant  at  his  recent 
election  as  member  of  the  Ananias  Club  of 

Boston . .►.It  is  emphatically  denied  that 

the  Pope  has  congratulated  President  Harrison 
on  his  election.  He  doesn't  wish  to  interfere 

with  the  political  affairs  of  nations . 

The  newspapers  and  bad  weather  have  put  a 
stop  to  the  Des  Moines  River  evictions  “  for 
the  present.”  The  200  or  more  settlers  still 
remaining  must  “go”  or  settle  up  before  the 
Republicans  come  into  control  of  the  govern- 
menr,  however,  as  a  bill  would  be  speedily 
passpd  and  signed  by  President  Harrison,  put¬ 
ting  a  stop  to  the  trounle.  Such  a  bill  was 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress;  but 
President  Cleveland  refused  to  sign  it  .... 
The  White  Caps  are  busy  sending  out  threat¬ 
ening  notices  in  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Kentucky.  The  authorities  in  all  three  States 
are  on  the  alert  to  prevent  ontrages  and  put 

an  end  to  the  organizations .  It  is 

now  denied  that  the  Bald-knobbers  recently 
killed  a  number  of  witnesses  against  them  at 
the  late  trials.  It  is  reported  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  ha*-  virtually  disbanded . 

Mrs.  Ellen  Ewirg  Sherman, wife  of  Gen.  Sher¬ 
man,  was  buried  at  St.  Louis,  last  Saturday. 

She  died  here  on  November  28. aged  64 . 

Philadelphia  parlies  lay  claim,  under  an 
old  Spanish  grant,  to  20  000  acres  of  land 
near  Perryville,  Ark.  Over  one  hundred 

persons  occupy  the  land . 

The  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port,  estimates  the  gold  product  of  the  United 
States  far  the  pa«t  year  at  $33,000,000,  and 

that  of  silver  at  $53.000,000 . Secretary 

Vilas  points  out  in  his  report  that,  during  the 
present  Administration,  there  have  been  re- 
stoied  to  the  United  States  and  opened  for 
settlement,  83,157,990  acres  of  the  public  do¬ 
main  which  had  been  granted  to  railroads, 
and  that  the  restoration  of  65,020,538  acres 
more  has  bpen  recommended....  The  re 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  estimates 
the  present  Indian  population  of  this  country 
af  246.095.  For  these  there  are  set  apart  112, 
413,440  acres  of  land,  or  nearly  500  acres  to 
every  buck,  squaw  and  papoose  in  the  whole 
lot.  And  these  lands  are,  chiefly,  among  the 

very  choicest  of  the  public  domain . 

For  October  the  number  of  immigrants  was 
less  by  nearly  4,000  than  during  the  same 
mon»h  of  1887.  For  the  past  four  months 
the  aggregate  immigration  has  been  less  by 
12,000  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of 

last  year .  The  revenue  of  the  Post 

Office  Department  for  the  past  year  has  been 
$52,695,176,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $4  190.227. 
The  total  number  of  postoffices  is  57,387,  an 
increase  over  1885  of  6.124  ..The  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  began  last  Mon¬ 
day.  The  President’s  last  regular  message 
was  long  and  well  written,  and  reaffirmed 
the  views  he  had  previously  expressed  on  the 

tariff  and  other  matters -  Representa 

tive  Stewart,  of  Georgia,  has  induced  a  bill 
to  estaolish  a  graduated  income  tax,  which 
provides  that  all  individuals,  corpora' ions 
and  estates  in  the  United  States,  receiving  an 
annu  -1  net  income  of  $5,000  and  upward,  shall 
be  assessed,  as  follows,  the  money  to  be  col¬ 
lected  by  the  collectors  of  the  internal  revenue 
and  to  be  paid  into  the  puhlic  Treasury :  Five 
thousand  dollars  up  to  $10,000,  two  per  cent, 
of  said  income;  $10,000  to  $25,000,  three  per 
cent. ;  $25  000  to  $50,000,  four  per  cent. ;  $50, 
000  to  75  000,  five  per  cem. ;  $75,000  to  $100,000 
six  per  cent  ;  $100,000  to  $500,000  eignt  per 
cent. ;  all  over  $500  000,  10  per  cent. 
The  said  income  tax  shall  be  applied 

to  the  payment  of  pensions . . 

The  rewards  for  the  arrest  of  Ta scott  who 
murdered  Mr.  Snell,  the  Chicago  millionaire 
several  months  ago,  now  amount  to  $50, COO. 
A  large  number  of  arrests  have  been  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  of  men  who 
were  mistaken  for  him,  but  the  real  Tascott 
is  still  at  large.  Many  suppose  he  has  sui¬ 
cided  . The  jury  in  the  case  of  Hronek, 

the  Chicago  Anarchist,  found  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  fixed  his  punishment  at  twelve 
years  in  the  penitentiary.  He  was  charged 
with  planning  the  assassination  of  Judges 
Gary  and  Grmnell  and  Inspector  Bonfield 
Frank  Bates  and  John  Lanergan,  two  of  “Old 
Hutch’s”  clerks  are  missing.  Frank  “made” 
about  $20,000  in  the  last  six  months;  how 
much  John  “made”  is  not  >et  known:  or  if 

it  is,  it  hasn’t  got  out . New  fishery 

regulations  have  been  promulgated  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Coast, the  object  being  to  ex¬ 
clude  American  fisherman - The  following 

is  the  population  of  the  various  Territories 
now  seeking  Statehood,  according  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Governors  just  sent  ini  o  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  Dakota,  700,000 
Utah,  210.000;  Washington,  186,393;  New- 
Mexico,  175.000;  Montana,  140,000;  Idaho, 
105,000  ;  Wyoming,  85,000;  Arizona 

(census  of  1882)  82,977 . 

Although  the  elections  took  place  consider¬ 
ably  over  four  weeks  ago  ,the  popular  vote  is  yet 
unknown.  In  Colorado  the^eanvass  is  not  yet 


completed :  but,  omitting  this  State,  the  total 
vote  is  put  at  10  868.454.  and  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  has  a  plurality  of  110  904  Colorado’s 
vote  will  reduce  this  to  about  98.000.  In  1884 
Cleveland’s  plurality  was  23  005.  The  total 
v»  te  shows  an  increase  of  882.487  over  that  of 
1884;  the  Republicans  gain  370  108;  the  Demo¬ 
crats  446  440;  the  Prohibitionists  93  383;  while 
the  Labor  vote  shows  a  falling  off  of  30,000. 
Republicans  insist  that  if  voting  was  as  free  in 
the  South  as  it  is  in  the  North,  Harrison  instead 
of  Cleveland  would  have  a  pluriality  or 

even  a  majority,  perhaps . 

A  new  “combine,”  involving  all  the  big  fire 
insurance  companies  of  New  York,  is  said  to 
be  forming  . .  Fifty-one  entries,  covering 
60.000  acres  of  the  finest  farming  land  in 
Eastern  Wyoming,  were  canceled  by  the 
General  Land  Office  at  Cheyenne  on  Tuesday, 
on  the  ground  that  the  entries  were  fraud¬ 
ulently  made  for  the  interest  of  cattle  kings 
and  land  speculators  ....The  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  have  introduced  a  tariff  bill  on 
the  lines  of  that  presented  in  the  last  session, 
and  they  appear  to  be  anxious  to  rush  it 

through . Canoncbet,  Governor  Sprague’s 

mansion  at  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I  ,  owned 
by  Colonel  Wheaten  and  Mrs.  Sprague, 
has  been  sold  to  a  syndicate  for  $800,000, 

to  be  used  for  hotel  purposes . 

It  is  reported  that  good  apples  are  selling  in 
Atchison  county,  Kansas,  at  10  cents  a  bushel. 

.Navigation  on  the  lakes  closed  the  first 

of  this  week  . The  Calumet  and  Hecla 

copper  mine  at  Marquette,  Mich.,  was  fired  by 
an  incendiary  Thursday  week.  Eight  men 
lost  their  lives  and  300  barely  escaped  death. 
The  fire  will  cost  the  company  an  immense 

sum . Mrs.  Jay  Gould  still  lingers;  but 

no  hope  is  entertained  of  her  recovery.  She 

is  worth  $2,000,000  in  her  own  right . 

The  estimated  cost  of  themilitaiy  establish¬ 
ment  in  France  for  the  year  1888  was  $138,000,- 
000.  The  cost  of  our  own  military  establish¬ 
ment,  including  pensions,  was  $118,810,944. 
Of  this  sum  $39,000,000  went  to  support  the 

army;  the  rest  to  pay  the  pensions . 

The  pension  Appropriation  bill  was  completed 
by  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  House  Appropri¬ 
ation  Commitee  Tnursday,  and  will  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  full  committee  to-day.  It  ap¬ 
propriates  $84,767  500  and  is  identical  with 
last  year’s  bill,  with  the  exception  that  $1,200 
less  is  appropriated  this  year  than  last  tear 

for  the  rent  of  office  buildings .  Illinois 

was  70  years  old  on  Monday . Poor  old 

General  Spinner — he  of  the  pot-hook  auto¬ 
graph  on  war-time  greenbacks— -is  nearly  blind. 
His  age  is  now  86  He  lives  at  Pablo  Beach, 

Fla . James  Russell  Lowell  has 

arrived  from  England . 

. The  carpet  manufacturers  at  their  recent 

meeting  in  Philadelphia  decided  not  only  to 
raise  prices,  but  to  reduce  wages  as  well.... 
....The  first  cotton  factory  ever  built  in 
Iowa  has  just  been  opened  at  Des  Moines  with 
elaborate  ceremony  ....The  Washington 
Post,  which  for  a  long  time  claimed  a 
majority  in  the  next  House  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  now  admits  that  the  Republicans 
will  have  the  disputed  Tennessee  district,  and 
at  least  one  of  the  four  districts  in  West 
Virginia,  and  that  the  roll  of  the  Bouse  will 
bear  the  names  of  166  Republicans  and  159 
Democrats— a  Republican  majority  of  seven. 
.  Carl  bhurtz  has  accepted  the  Amer¬ 
ican  directorship  of  the  Hamburg-American 
packet  company.  R.  J.  C«rtis,  formerly  of 
the  White  Star  line,  will  be  general  agent 

under  Mr.  Shurtz’s  direction . 

In  the  great  go-as-you  please  six-day  race  at 
Madison  fequare  Garden  in  this  city  last  week. 
George  Littlewood,  the  little  Englishman, 
walked  away  from  some  of  America’s  finest 
pedestrians,  taking  with  him  the  world’s 
championship  belt  and  part  of  the  gate  receipts 
His  record  of  623  miles  1320  yards,  which  he 
made  shortly  before  10 o’clock  Saturday  night, 
is  over  two  miles  ahead  of  James  Albert’s 
performance  last  February.  Littlewood  got 
$3,704  04  This  is  40  per  cent,  of  the  receipts. 
The  remaining  60  per  cent,  of  half  the  receipts 
was  divided  in  this  way:  Heriy.  $1,666.98; 
Moore,  $1  111.32;  Cartwright,  $833.49;  Nore- 
mac,  $554.66:  Hart,  $463.05;  Howarth,  $370. 
44:  Conner,  $277  83:  Golden  $185.22;  Mason 
$02.66.  The  managers  got  all  the  rest.  Mr 
O’Brien  the  man  who  got  up  the  contest,  took 
half  of  the  receipts  as  per  agreement,  and  it 

amounted  to  about  $12  000 . 

The  direct  Tax  Bill  now  before  Congress  pro¬ 
poses  to  refund  to  the  various  States  the 
amounts  paid  upon  the  direct  tax  levied  in 
1861.  Of  the  $20,000. 000  then  appropriated  $15, 
5u0,000  have  already  been  co'lected.  Tne 
States  and  Territories  that  are  delinquent  are: 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisana,  Mississippi,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Ttnnessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  W  iscousin,  and  these  show  no  in¬ 
clination  to  pay  up . A  few  cases  of 

yellow  fever  and  a  few  deaths  have  been  re¬ 
ported  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  during  the  week; 
but  refugees  will  be  permitted  to  visit  the  city 
during  day  time  after  Dec.  10,  and  to  stay 
after  Dec.  15.  Tne  work  of  fumigation  and 

disinfection  is  going  vigorously  on . 

Majjr  General  R.  B.  Ayres,  has  just  died  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y.  harbor,  at  the  age  of  62. 


Coughs. 

“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  used 
with  advantage  to  alleviate  Coughs,  Sore 
Throat,  Hoarseness  and  Bronchial  Affections. 
25c.  a  box. — Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  December,  8,  1888. 

In  England  the  Parnell  Commission  has 
adjourned  until  January  15,  on  the  proposal 
of  Parnell’s  counsel.  Doubtless  the  intention 
is  to  secure  funds  by  which  to  carry  on  the 
fight  which  threatens  to  exhaust  the  resources 
of  the  Irish  party.  About  $125,000  have  al¬ 
ready  been  collected ;  but  at  least  double  that 
amount  will  be  needed.  The  Times  is  still 
dragging  out  the  case, .by  means  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  witnesses  who  testify  to  outrages  of 


all  kinds  the  responsibility  for  which  it  is  try¬ 
ing  to  fasten  on  the  Land  League  and  its 
leaders.  Besides  its  o  wn  vast  resources,  it  can 
obtain  any  desired  amount  by  puhlic  sub¬ 
scription,  and  there’s  some  talk  about  the 

Government  paying  the  costs  of  its  case . 

. . .  Mr,  John  Bright  is  on  his  death  bed  at 
the  age  of  87 . Dowager  Empress  Vic¬ 

toria, of  Germany, with  her  daughters  is  visit¬ 
ing  her  mother,  Queen  Victoria,  at  Windsor. 

.  It  is  probable  that  no  successor  to 

Lord  Sackville  will  be  appointed  till  after 

President  Harrison’s  inauguration . 

There  is  a  report  that  Stanley  is  moving 
westward  towards  the  coast  along  the  upper 
confluents  of  the  Ongo  Another  report  says 
that  mysterious  “White  Pasha,”  down  in  the 
Soudan,  is  moving  northward.  If  he  is  Stan¬ 
ley  and  the  first  report  has  any  foundation,  he 

should  be  moving  west  instead  of  north . 

Instead  of  any  relaxation  in  belligerent  pre¬ 
parations  by  land,  in  Europe,  they  are  being 
pushed  forward  with  feverish  celerity.  The 
other  day  Gen.  Viale,  the  Italian  Minister  of 
War,  boasted  that  the  railway  arrangements 
had  been  completed  for  mobilizing  the  army, 
“in  the  event  that  it  became  necessary;” 
that  ordinary  traffic  would  be  stopped,  and 
the  military  would  assume  the  direction  of 
the  roads.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  exists  in 
France,  Austria-HuDgary,  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  to  a  somewhat  smaller  extent  in 
other  European  countries.  Everywhere  the 
railroads  are  regarded  as  immensely  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  war.  A  cablegram  tells  us 
Austria  is  expediting  measures  to  enable  the 
Government  to  mobilize  the  landwehr,  and 
that  improved  rifles  are  being  turned  out  at 
the  rate  of  30,000  {.er  month.  In  other 
countries  also,  not  only  are  the  active  forces 
being  constantly  drilled  and  increased  in 
numbers,  but  the  reserved  forces  of  all  kinds 
are  being  kept  in  constant  readiness  for 
action;  the  first  class  to  follow  the  active 
army  to  the  field,  and  the  second  to  defend 
and  protect  their  native  country  while  the 
others  may  be  either  defending  it,  or  invad¬ 
ing  their  neighbors’.  Cannon  and  rifle  mak¬ 
ing,  both  for  sea  and  land,  for  attack  and  de¬ 
fence,  is  probably  the  busiest  industry  in 
Europe  to-day.  Germany  is  going  to  invest  50, 
OuO.OUO  marks  ($12,500  000)  in  new  artillery .... 


Nature’s  Kindly  Breath. 

Of  all  the  metaphors,  that  whichcalls  Ox¬ 
ygen  “Nature’s  Kindly  Breath,”  is  the  most 
apt.  It  is  indeed  the  kindly  part  of  nature’s 
breath.  Observe  the  result  of  this  bountiful 
respiration: 

Hon.  P.  H.  J acobs,  the  well-known  chemist, 
says: 

“  I  have  examined  carefully  the  Compound 
Oxygen  manufactured  by  Drs  Starkey  & 
PALEN;that  it  will  give  to  the  exhausted  sys¬ 
tem  renewed  and  permanent  vitality,  is  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt. 

Providence,  R.  I ,  Mar.  21,  1888. 

“Compound  Oxvgen  is  a  wonderful  remedy.” 

P.  F.  Jeknegan,  Brown’s  University. 

Pen  field.  Pa.,  Feb.  2,  1888. 

“  Thanks  to  the  Lord  and  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  I  believe  I  am  well.” 

A.  H.  Rosenkrans. 

Savannah,  Mo.,  Feb.  18,1888. 

“I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment. 

Milton  L.  Van  Buskirk. 

Lead  City,  Dak.,  April  24,  1888. 

“I  feel  that  the  home  tr-atment  k  doing  me 
great  good.  Rev.  J.  Whaling. 

We  publish  a  brochure  of  200  pages,  regard¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  Compound  Oxygen  on  inva 
lids  suffering  from  consumption,  asthma,  bron¬ 
chitis,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  hay  fever,  headache, 
debility,  rheumatism,  neuralgia;  all  chronic 
and  nervous  disorders.  It  will  be  sent,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  one  addressing  DRS.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
331  Montgomery  St., San  Francisco,  Cal.  —Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  December  8,  1888. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  France  the 
past  year  was  14  bushels  per  acre,  against  an 
average  of  16%  bushels  for  ten  years.  The 

smallest  yield  was  in  1879 — 13%  bushels . 

. . .  The  following  authoritative  records  show 
the  shipments  of  apples  to  November  19  from 
the  beginning  of  the  season:  From  Boston 
there  were  166,496  barrels;  from  New  York 
209,489  barrels ;  from  Montreal  243,264  barrels ; 
from  Halifax  54,484  barrels,  making  a  total  of 
673.733  barrels.  During  the  season  of  1887- 
88,  336,900  barrels  were  shipped,  and  during 
the  season  of  1886-87  477,735  barrels  were  ex¬ 
ported . The  regular  annual  meet¬ 

ing  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Opera  House, 
Washington,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  December  11, 
1888,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. ,  for  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for 
the  transactions  of  other  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Association  . 

The  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
will  meet  at  Oswego  on  Dec.  11,  12  and  13.  A 
number  of  prominent  men  will  address  the 

meeting . The  N.  J  State  Horticultural 

Society  will  hold  its  10th  annual  convention 
in  the  State  House,  Trenton,  on  Dec.  12  and 
13.  E.  Williams,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Sec’y. 
There  will  be  a  number  of  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  addresses .  The  Connecticut 

Board  of  Agriculture  will  hold  a  farmers’ 
convention  at  Danbury  on  Dec.  11,  12,  and  13. 
All  are  heartily  invited  to  attend  its  highly 


instructive  sessions . The  Michigan 

Fruit  Growers’  Society  will  hold  its  winter 
meetine  at  Fennvdle.  on  Dec  18,  19  and 
20.  G.  A.  La  Fluer,  See’y,  Allegan, 
Mich.  An  excellent  programme  promises 

an  instructive  convention .  There 

is  a  sad  wrangle  in  Florida  over  the 
management  of  the’Agricnltural  Experiment 
Station.  It  is  charged  that  it  is  gross1  v  misman¬ 
aged, its  funds  being  diverted  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  or  the  “Universi’v”  to  which  it 

it  is  attached . Mr.  Thoma=  S  >aw,  founder 

and  editor  of  the  Canadian  Live  stock  and 
Farm  Journal,  gives  much  satisfaction  in  the 
chair  of  agriculture  in  the  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Guelph,  and  also  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  college  experiment  farm, 
which  positions  were  left  vacant  some  time 
ago  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  William 
Brown,  who  accepted  a  more  lucra¬ 
tive  situation  in  Australia . 

It  is  said  that  the  oldest  rose  bush  in  the 
woVld,  of  which  there  is  authentic  record, 
grows  in  a  churchyard,  and  against  the  old 
church  at  Heldersheim,  Germany  Eight 
hundred  years  ago,  so  the  records  say,  Bishop 
Hepilo  caused  a  trellis  to  be  built  on  which  it 
was  supported.  To-day  the  main  stem  is 

thicker  than  a  man’s  body  . Potatoes  are 

a  drug  in  the  market  at  Colfax,  Wis  ,  owiug 
to  the  enormous  crop  raised  in  that  section. 
The  best  price  to  be  got  is  10  cents  a  bushel. . . 
....The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire 
has  sustained  the  law  forbidding  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  unless  it  is  dyed  pink.  A  nice, 

appetizing  color! . The  largest  mule 

market  is  St.  Louis,  where  the  trade  reaches 
$6  000,000.  Atlanta  comes  next,  with  a  trade 
of  $2,000,000.  Columbia  has  a  trade  of  nearly 

$1.000,000 . The  Uni’ed  Kingdom 

imported  12  000  tons  of  eggs  last  year 
(about  204  000  000  single  eggs)  through 

the  port  of  West  Hartlepool . 

There  are  2,038  owners  of  Percheron  horses  in 

this  country  .  The  French  Minister  of 

Agriculture  has  promised  to  give  official  in¬ 
spection  to  horses  exported  to  the  United 
States. ...  The  American  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  during  the  year  inspected  274,555 
cattle  for  pleuro  pneumonia,  and  found  and 
slaughtered  2.330  affected  auimals  ..  The 
Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Association  have  taken 
steps  towards  incorportion  under  Illinois  law, 
and  propose  shortly  to  issue  the  second,  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  register  _ The  Illinois  Snort- 

horn  Breeders’  Association  are  to  employ  an 
agent  to  go  round  the  State  educating  the 
farmers  on  the  merits  of  Short-horns,  bring¬ 
ing  breeders  and  buyers  together  and 
inducing  breeders  to  join  the  society . 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  December  8, 1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas 

Ordinary .  6-H  6%  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  ~i%  . 

Good  Ordinary .  8  5-16  8  7-16  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  8  13-16  8  15-16  . 

Low  Middling  .  9^  9J^  . 

Strict  Low  Middling...  95*  . 

Middling  . 9J6  10  . 

Good  Middling . 10  3-16  10  5-16  . 

Strict  Good  Middling..  10  7-16  10  9-16  . 

Middling  Fair . 10  13-16  10  15-16  . 

Fair . 11  7-16  11  9-16  . 


STAINED. 


Good  Ordinary . 6  11-16  I  Low  Middling  8  7-1 

Strict  Good  Ord . 1%  |  Middling .  9  5-16 


Foultry-Livk-FowIs,  near-by.  per  n>,  829c:  fowls 
W estern,  per  It.  7®  9c  roosters,  per  lb  5@5J^"-  tur¬ 
keys.  per  n  7®18c:  ducks  western,  per  pair  SO^TSo; 
geese,  western,  oer  pair  $l  250:1  50:  chickens;  nearbv, 
per  lb.  7@8J^c;  do,  western,  7@8c. 

Poultry. -Drussed— Turkeys  dry  packed,  good  to 
choice,  per  o>,  8  >  i21^c  do  do,  common  to  fair,  7®8c; 
do,  Iced,  dry  picked,  choice,  8®9c;  do  do  do,  com¬ 
mon,  3®.5c  Fowls, western,  dry  packed,  choice,  8®9c; 
do,  nearby  do  do,  8@i2c;  do,  western,  iced,  ary 
picked,  8®8J*c ;  do  do  do,  scalded,  7@«c  ;  do  do, 
common,  8@6c;  Squabs,  white,  per  doz,  S3  25®$3  50; 
do,  dark,  do.  $2  (jo®§2  25c.  Chickens  Philadelphia, 
1  ed,  choice,  !4<ri4J^c  do  dodo,  good,  ll@i8c;  do,  Jer¬ 
sey,  dry  packed,  choice,  ll®13c;  do,  nearby,  dry 
packed,  good,  8 « 9c;  do,  western,  do  do.  i0  «■  12c;  do 
do,  ice  i,  good  to  choice,  7@9c;  do  do  do  common 
8®6c.  Ducks,  nearby,  choice,  per  lb,  10@12c;  do  do 
good,  8@10c;  do  western,  do,  8@10c.  Geese,  do,  do 
8®l0c. 

Game.— Woodcock,  per  pair,  75c@$l:  Partridges,  per 
pair  50e<a$l  00;  Wild  Ducks,  Canvas  back,  per  pair, 
$2  50@$3  00;  do,  Red  Head,  da,  S'.  00@— ;  Crouse,  do, 
75c c  SI  00,  Wild  Ducks,  Mallard,  do,  70® 75;  do,  Teal,  do, 
40@50c;  Quail,  pet  doz,  $i  00@$2  50;  Snipe,  do,  $l  75® 
$2  00;  Plover,  do,  $i  75@$2  00. 

Hops.— State,  new,  best,  23®23J8jC ;  do.  prime,  20®21c; 
do,  low  grades,  18@19c;  do  do,  1887,  best  ll®13  do  do 
do,  fair  and  good  lots,  10®12c;  do  do,  common,  12®13c; 
do  do  old,  — @— c;  do,  California,  new,  22®23c;  do  do, 
State,  old,  -®— c;  California,  new,  cho'ce,  24  26c;  do, 
best,  old,  13@14c;  do,  good,  12®— c;  do,  common, 9®llc 

Hay  and  Straw.  Choice  Timothy,  95@100c  ;  do  good 
do,  85®90c;  do  medium,  70@8Uc  ;  shipping,  6u@65e;  do, 
Clover,  mixed,  60@65c.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  80@85c; 
short  do,  55@60;  oat,  40@50. 

Beans.— Marrows,  new,  $2  50®—;  new  mediums, 
choice,  $2  i'5@2 10  pea,  $2®— :  red  kidneys,  S2  50*-; 
white  kidneys,  choice,  — (2— :  foreign,  mediums,  $1  35 
@1  55;  California  Lima,  $3  00@$3  0a;  green  peas,  new, 
81  55. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked 
quoted  at  5®5J4c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  4%@4}£c. 

Chestnuts  quoted  at  $1  75®$.!  50  per  bushel. 

Hickory  Nuts  quoted  at  $1  50@$1  75  per  bushel. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.— Long  Island,  per  bbl,$l  65® 
$1  75:  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  $1 15n/$125  ;  State,  per  bbl, 
90c  $1  50  :  Sweets,  per  bbl.  $1  50<*2  75.  State  On'ons, 
orange  county -red,  per  bbl,  $0  75®1  00;  Cabbages  Long 
Island,  per  100,  82  00<i8  00:  Unions,  Connecticut  red, 
per  bbl.  $1  k)@$l  50;  do  do,  white,  per  bbl.  $i  75  «$3  25: 
do  do,  yellow,  per  bbl.  $1  50 <o— ;  do  State,  do,  do,  $1  50 
Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl,  65®75c.  Cauliflower, 
per  bbl.  50c®  1  50. 


“Herbrand  ”  Fifth  Wheel_for_Buggiea. — Adv. 


Fbdit8.-Fbk8h.- Apples,  Pippin,  per  bbl.  *1  50@$2; 
do,  King,  do,  $1  80®$,  00:  do  Snow,  do,  $'  50(3$2  00: 
do.  Baldwin.  >l  (X*.-  i  50.  do.  Greening.  *1  00<&$-  00  do, 
common,  r  i  25  $1  40.  Pears.  Dutchess,  per  bbl,  $4  00 
ga!leu,, -pir  bbl>  S'1  00@$5  00;  do.  Vicar,  do, 
$2  n0@$8  0  ;  do,  Kieffer,  do.  $8  00<«  $4  50.  Grapes,  Dela 
ware,  per  lb,  2<o  ?c:  do  Catawba,  do.  3fc4:  do,  Con 
cord.  2  4c:  do.Niagara,  4w  7c  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod, 
choice  to  fancy  per  bbl.  ST  00®7  50.  do  do,  fair,  per  bbl, 

$b00«s - ;  do  do,  per  crate.  82  (JO,  2  50:  do  dodo, 

rrosted,  do.  $2  S0@$3  50;  do,  Jer  ey,  do,  -<1  50(a  £2  15. 
Quinces,  per  bbl,  to  50(5-8]  .5,  Florida  Oranges,  best, 
p  r  box,  $l  75@$3  00 ;  do,  good  lots,  $2  50(5,82  50;  ao 
JfP/'ns,  best,  $3  U0@3  50;  do  uo,  common,  per  box,  $1  00 
@$2  50 

PROVISION  MARKKTS. 

Nkw  York. — Provisions. — Pork.—  New  mess.15  50(315 
25.  short  clear,  1600(3-$]?  75  Extra  Prime  mess.  $14  00: 
prime  do,  $15@155fl,  and  family  mess,  815  75^  16  00. 
Bkkf-  India  »  e«g  in  tierces,  *18'321  Kxtra  Mess,  n 
barrels  >650(5  8  00  racket.  $10  500 S'  1  P0  per  bbl.  and 
£13@$13  50  in  tierces;  Plare  $9  50 (a  10  00:  f  amily  at  $12 
50(0.816.  Hams  813  00(2$14  00,  Winter  packing.  (Tt 
MKATb.  Quoted  12  lb  average.  Bellies,  9%c  ;  Pickled 
Hams  9%@l0e  ;  pickled  Shoulders  9c  Smoked 
shoulders  at  9j)£c:  do  Hams,  lOCallc.  Dressed  Hogs.— 
City,  heavy  to  light.  74#»7$fc.  Pigs,  8%c.  I.ard  — 
City  steam  $8  10:  December,  $8  60;  January.  $8 
39;  February,  88  39  ;  March,  $8  39 ;  May,  $8  40 ;  June,  $8 
42;  South  America,  10c- 

Boston.- Provisions  firm  and  steady  New  Mess 
Poik,  $16  75@$i7  00;  Old  Mess  Pork,  $16  00@$16  25;  Ex¬ 
tra  Prime,  new,  $15  75@$17  00  Lard,  $9  75@$10  50. 

Chicago.-Me88  Pork.-  818  50®  13  62 %  Lard.-  $885% 
per  ’00  lbs;  Short  Rib ‘ddes.doose,.  «7  25  ;  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed,  $7  37%;  short  clear  sides,  boxed, 
8<  50®£-i  62%. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKKTS. 

New  York. — Butter.— Creamery — State,  pails,  best 
22@8’e,  do  do,  tul  s,  best,  34@35:  Pennsylvania,  best.  35 
@36;  Elgin,  best,  3  <@40;  u  est'ern,  best,  3s@34;  do  prime, 
29«  3 1  ;  do  good,  26(g/2fc;  do  toor,  <>l(gi24  ;  do  June,  good 
to  best.  16® 28.  .Mate— Dairy,  half-flxkins,  tubs,  best,  28 
@29c;  do  do,  crime,  26®28c;  do  do  flue,  G@23c;  Welsh 
tuos,  fine,  25@27 ;  do  do,  good,  21@23;  firkins,  best,  23® 
24c;  do  prime,  2)@22e;  do  fine,  18@2‘  c.  W.  stern  Imi¬ 
tation  Creamery,  best,  24(o2bc;  do,  fine,  22(524c;  West¬ 
ern  dairy,  fine,  26@27c;  do  fair,  2ll@22c  :  do,  poor,  14® 
15c;  do  factory,  fresh,  best,  (2® 25c ;  do,  prime,  i8@20b 
do,  good,  l4@16c;  do,  poor,ll%@13%c;  do,  June,  18®. 5c 

.  Cheese— State  factory,  September  made,  li^/HlMc; 
do,  October,  rancy,  li®ll%c;  do,  fine,  lu%@.0%c;  do 
fair  and  good,  9%@9%c ,  ubP,  flat,  prime,  ll@li%c; 
do,  good,  9%@10%c ;  skims,  light,  8%@10%c ;  do,  medi¬ 
um,  7@8c;  do,  full,  3to  3%c. 

Eaos,— Near-by.  fresh,  24@25;  Canadian,  fresh.  23 
@ 24c;  do,  ice  house,  21  22-e  Western,  best,  23%@24c; 
do,  ice  house. I7@22c;  limed  19@20c. 

Boston.— Butter  firm;  Western  extra  Creamery,  25® 
26c;  Eastern  extra  Creamery,  25c.  cheese  steady. 
Eggs  steady;  Fast*  rn  extras  22c:  Michigau  extras  20% 
@2.c;  Western  firsts  at  19c. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  2  Red,  quoted  nominal, 
$1  l‘5@$l  05%  elevator,  $1  (t>@U  06%  afloat,  $1  0i(«  $1  07 
H  free  on  board;  No,  3  Red,  98%@!*9c;  No  2  Pecemb  r, 
$1  ID@1  06 ;  do  January,  $1  0(>@$l  07;  do  Februar  ,  1  07 
%@1  08%;  do  March,  $1  09@$1  10:  do  April,  $1  !0%:  do 
May,$l  I2%w.b  1  12%  do  June,  SI  (l@l  I2J4 ;  do  July, 
$109%.  Rye. -Western.  61  63c ;  State,  68® 65c.  Bar¬ 
ley.  Rowed.  State,  December,  78c.  Corn.— Ungraded 
Mixed  at  S7@4S%c  ;  No.  3.  44c;  Steamer  Mixed,  44%. <1 
47c;  No  2,  47%@47Mc;  elevator,  48@48%c,  afloat;  No.  2 
December,  4b%-  4i%c;  do  January  47®4.%c;  do  Feb¬ 
ruary,  46%®47c;  do  March,  4?%c;  do  April,  4T%c:  do 
May.  47  4!c%  Oats.  No.  3,  8o%c;  do  Wnite,  31%  <? 
83%c,  No.  ,  31  %c;  do  White,  35%  85%e .  No.  1  V\  hite, 
42c  ;  Mixed  Western,  8U@33c  White  do,  3l@4’c;  No.  2 
Dec  rnber,  8i%«.  3l%c  ;  do  January,  324*«.82%c;  do 
May,  34 %c;  do  W hite  Dei  ember,  8l%(«  31  ;  do  Janu¬ 

ary,  36c;  No.  3  W  hite  January,  34@$i%c. 

Chicago.  Ills.-No  2  Spring  Wheat.  103@10(%c;  No. 
3  Spring  Wheat,  87«  97c;  No.  2  Red  103«  104%c.  No.  2 
Corn,  35%c  No.  2  Oats,  25%c.  No.  2  Rye,  50>sc.  No.  2 
Barley,  nominal.  No.  1  Flax  Seed,  $1  52%.  Prime 
Timothy  Seed,  $1  50. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Dee- 8,  1888 

Milch  Cows— Receipts  thus  far  this  week  are 
97  head.  The  demand  has  been  fair  and  prices 
have  ruled  steady  at  S35i5$55  per  head,  with  general 
sales  at  $40«,5U  for  1  air  to  Good. 

Calves.  Dressed— Grassers  263  lb,  average,  at  2c. 
per  lb  do,  311  lb,  at  2Qc  Mixed  calves.  30u  lb,  at  2%c- 
Veals,  125  lb,  at  tc;  do,  165  lb,  at  8c.  Grassers  2151b, 
at20o%:  Veals,  1421b,  at  $8. 

Yearlings,  4  8  lb,  at  2%c  Grassers  and  Fed  Calves, 
277  lb,  at  .%c;  Veals,  190  lb,  at  $8  50. 

Grassers,  236  lb,  at  $2;  do,  317  lb,  at  $2  06%;  Veals, 
102  lb,  at  $5. 

Western  Calves,  266  lb,  at  $4.  Grassers,  250  lb,  at 
.$2  20  Veals.  136  lb,  at  #7  50. 

Sheep  And  Lambs.— Kentucky  Sheep.  1771b  average, 
at  Sa  25  per  loO  lb;  Ohio  do  tpoor),  68%  lb,  at  $3  25; 
Canada  Lambs.  88  lo,  at  $6  70. 

Michigan  Sheep.  731b.  at  $3  60;  Pennsylvania  do,  114 
lb.  at  *4  do,  i05  lb,  at  $4  25:  Jersey  do,  114  lb,  at  $.  62%; 
State  Sheep  and  Lambs  mixed,  56  lb,  at . Si;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Lamos,  60  lb,  at  $5  25-  do,  67  lb,  at  So;  Canada 
do,  85  lb,  at  $6  68%. 

Ohio  Sheep,  74  lb,  at  $3  75. 

Kentucky  Sheep  and  Lambs,  93%  lb,  at  $5  40. 

State  Sheep,  78  lb,  average,  at  $  1 75  per  11  0  :b;  do  94  lb, 
at  $4.  do.  39  lb,  at  $4  12%;  uo,  117  lb,  at  $4  25  do  UO  lb, 
at  $4  5u  state  Lambs,  65  lb,  at  $5:  do.  61  ib,  at$5  50  do, 
61%  lb,  at  $5  75,  do.  67  1»>.  at  $6  do,  70  lb,  at  $6  50; 
Canada  00.  18%  lb.  at  Sb  87%;  do,  77  ib,  at  $6  50 
Si  ate  She-  p,  87  lb  at  *3  25.  do,  118  lb,  at  83  50;  do,  90 
lb.  at  $8  87%  do,  99  lb,  at  $4;  Northern  Canada  do.  117 
lb,  at  $4  50;  State  Lan.bs,  59  lb,  at  $5  50.  N  rthern 
Canada  do  63  lb,  at  S5  25;  Canada  do,  80  lb,  at  $6  40. 

Northern  Canada  Sheep,  84  it,  at  S4  50  Northern 
Canada  Lambs,  68  1  2  It .  at  $6  Sta(e  Sheer',  79  ft,  at 
$4.  Jersey  Ewes,  121  tt,  at  4  50;  do.  120  11 ,  at  $4  75. 

Hogs. -State  hogs  150  tt,  at  85.7s  per  100  tt. 

Chicago -Cattle-Beevfs  *4  75@$5.00.  Steers  $2  80 
@  S4  tO  Stockers  and  Feeders  $1  65(  $3.  00.  Cows, 
Bulls  and  Mixed  $1  10@2.75,  Texas  Cattle  $225  @3  20. 
Western  Rangers  $3  00  @  4  Oo. 

Hogs  -Mixed  $5  05  @  5  25:  Heavy  $5  10  @  5  40;  Light 
$5  05®  5  SO;  Skips  $3  OO  @  4  85. 

Sheep.  -  Natives,  Inferior  to  Prime  $2  50  @  5  25 
Western  Shorn  $3  uo  @  4  25.  Texans  Shorn  $8  50. 
Lambs  $3  (JO  @  $5  25. 


“  It  is  the  biggest  thing  I  ever  struck.  ’ 
What?  Why  the  business  advertised  in  an¬ 
other  column  by  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1009 
Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  If  you  are  open  to 
any  engagement  write  them.  They  can  show 
you  a  good  thing.—  Adv. 


Rural  New-Yorker 

- AND - 

The  American  Garden 


For  Fruit  Growers,  Gardeners  and 
Farmers,  The  American  Gatden  is  a 
powerful  help  to  greater  success,  because 
it  is  a  practical,  beautiful,  finely  illustrated 
monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  written 
by  specialists,  and  adapted  to  All  Sections 
of  the  country. 

For  All  Living  in  the  Country  It  is 

a  valuable  and  timely  helper  In  all  that 
pertains  to  gardening,  frulr.  culture,  lawn 
making  and  landscape  gardening. 

For  All  who  Love  Growing  Things 
it  ii  a  perennial  source  of  wholesome  de¬ 
light  and  acceptable  profit. 

For  Amateurs  it  is  a  practical  guide  In 
all  gardening  matters. 

The  nearest  to  my  Ideal  of  a  Horticultural 
Monthly.— Chas.  W.  Garfield,  Secretary 
Michigan  Horticultural  Society. 

Indispensable  to  fruit  growers,  horticul¬ 
turists,  gardeners  and  florists.— Cyrus  T. 
Fox,  Pa.  State  Pomolugist. 

Recent  great  improvements,  and  more  to 
come.  COMPEL  USTO  RAISE  THE 
PRICE  on  Jan.  1st,  to  §2.00  a  year 
Previous  to  Jan.  1st  subscriptions  received 
at  present  low  rate  of  §1.00  a  Year. 
Two  months  for  10  cents  for  introduction 
With  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  One  Year, 
for  §2.50. 

Address 

E.  H.  LIBBY,  751  Rroadway,  New  York. 


BOTH 

1  7aar 

FOR 

S2.  50 


*** 


*** 


*** 


*** 


*** 


The  Best 

Home  Paper 

In  America. 


i  IT  IT  ora 

Send  vour  address  on  a  Postal  Card 
to  tlie  Press  Company,  Limited 
Phlla.,  Penn.,  and  get  a  Sample 
Copy  Free. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  8vi  Ing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F  G.  PAR8ON8  &.  Co..  Addison.  8teuben  Co.  N  Y 


Poultry  supplies, 

Such  as  Ground  Beef  ^crap.  Granulated 
Bone*  09  Shell,  Bone  Meal.  Animal  Yleal, 
etc.  For  pi  ices  and  particulars  send  for  my  Circular, 
^ndering  Works  and  Mills.  Worcester.  Mass 

C.  A.  BARTLETT, 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  16  Horae  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Addreaa 

jJAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 
!  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


ROUGH-COATED  COLLIES. 

Pups  Sired  by  our  best  stud  dogs,  full  pedigreed, 
and  entitled  to  registry.  Prices  Low.  Personal 
inspection  requestt  d. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PEERLESS  DIES 


Are  the  BEST. 
Sold  by  Druggist* 


THE  NEW  AMEKICAN  SEEDLING  POTATO, 

“  LiUR^Ij  JVBW-YORKEr*.  3STo. 

PRICES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  OK  Id  VERY  : 

Per  barrel,  ----------- 

“  bushel,  ----------- 

“  hall-bushel.  ------  ... 

“  peek,  ----------- 

“  nail-peck,  ------  -  -  -  - 

“  pound,  ----------- 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 

One  pound.  ----------- 

Three  pounds,  ---------- 


2.’ 


§15.00 
7  OO 
4  OO 

2.50 

1.50 
50 

§0.60 

1.50 


J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co..15John  S:  N ewYork. 


A  SUMPTUOUS  GIFT! 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 

December  8,  1888. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  K.-P.  J  B.-  F.  A.  B.— J.  H.-P.  A.  L.-C. 
H.  H.— Miss  C.  C‘  Mrs  L.  G.S..  thanks.— Mrs  C.  V.  G. 
-E  P.  R.  Mrs  L.  E.  R.  R  J.  L.— E  V.  SI.-  J.  K.  O.- 
N.  H.— J.  U.  N.— G  H.— C.  A.  O.-G.  U.  8.— E.  s.  A.-C 
C.  W.-D.  C.  S-C  C.  A.-C  S.  M.-L.  R.  B.-I  H.  I,.— 
b  L.  A.-H.  A.  W.  E.  J.  M.-H.  S.— B.  R.-I.  W.— T.  A. 
J.-E.  R.-W.  H.-  E.  W.  T.  J.  S.  W  — F  H.  S.-M.  B.  P. 
-Mrs.  L.  F.-J.  B.  L.-J.  V.— P  M.  A.- A.  L.  J.— Mrs.  R. 
N.  L.— T.  V.  M.,  thanks.— Mrs.  J.  E.  H.— E.  L.— J.  P.  S.— 

A. R.  S.— N  H.— K  L.  N.  L.  E.  R.-  C.  V.  G.-A.  L.  J.— 

B. W.  M.-J  L.  B.-M.  A.  M-J  H  J.- B.  S.-W.W.  H — 
M.  E— D  J.  F.— P.  B  R.-M.  Mac  G  -W.  D.  G.-Mrs.  J. 
G.-I.  S.-E.  D  C.- J.  A,  B  -F,  D.  H.  M.-C.  C.  D— S.  E. 
A.-J.  A  -G.  K.  H.-E.  L.-S.  E.  C  -M.  W.— Mrs.  W.  K. 
-Miss  T.  H  Mrs.  F.  E.  L.— A.  S.— F  A.  C.— A.  B.  T.— 
L.  W.-I.  J.  N.-W.  M.  B.-J.  S.  C.-A.  Y.  F.-Mrs.  J.  E. 
J.,  thank  you.— D.  T.  B. 


Presented  to  every  reader  of  this  Paper 


One  of  the  most  superb  pamphlets  that  has 
been  issued  in  recent  years  comes  from  the 
Spectator  Publ  shing  Company,  and  is  entitled 
Health  Papers,  by  Dr.  K.  C.  Fiower.  The 
pamphlet  is  richly  gotten  up,  being  printed 
in  deep  blue  ink,  bound  in  heavy  plate  paper, 
the  covers  printed  in  red  and  gold.  The  con¬ 
tents  are  well  worthy  the  rich  setting,  con¬ 
taining  as  they  do  a  number  of  choice,  practi¬ 
cal  and  thoughtful  papers  on  health,  as  the 
following  paitial  table  of  contents  indicates; 

I.  The  Value  of  Sleep. 

II.  Eating  for  Health. 

III.  Diet  and  Treatment  of  Consumption. 

IV.  Diphtheria  and  Colds. 

V.  Extracts  from  Ethical  Essays,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

The  publishers’  price  for  this  pamphlet  has 
been  fifty  cents,  but  for  the  next  few  weeks 
they  will  mail  it  free  to  every  reader  of  this 
paper  who  encloses  two  cents  for  postage. 
Address  Spectator  Publishing  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

SDps  to  cut  fine  or  coarse,  suit 
able  for  Cattle  or  sheep; 
turned  by  a  boy ;  will  easily 
cut  two  bushels  a  minute. 

Lowest  in  Price, 

Easiest  Worked, 
Most  Rapid  Durable 
in  Use. 

T  1 

Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Company. 

Box 75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 


Send  for  Circular. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  C.  F.  M.:  - 

Yes,  it  is  hard  to  decide  what  to  buy  for  a  present, 
but  we  think  $1.25  mailed  to  ALLING  &  LODGE, 
Madison,  Indiana,  for  one  of  their  fine  Razors, 
or  one  of  their  $1.00  four  blade  Buck  Handle  Pocket 
Knives  would  be  just  what  you  want,  as  the  quality 
of  their  goods  is  unsurpassed,  and  we  know  them 
to  be  reliable.  Or  they  will  send  you,  postage  paid, 
a  pair  of  fine  Breakfast  Carvers,  Stag  Handles, 
for  $2.50,  or  a  pair  of  Ladies’  Scissors  for  75  cents,  or 
their  large  Shears  at  $1.00.  We  suggest  you  send 
them  an  order  quickly,  or  their  stock  may  not 
hold  out. 


FREE 


NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  (formerly  Western  New  York), 
will  be  held  in  Rochester,  commencing  Wednesday, 
January  23d,  1889,  Circulars  will  be  sent  out  in  a 
few  days. 

P.  C.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 


FRUIT  TREES 


^  to  destroy  injurious  insects 
^  is  recommended  by  nil  experienced 
,  Horticulturists  and  bv  this  system  only 
can  perfect  fruit  be  secured.  For  full  direc- 
rwT^:’!!n"«n'L0llf^t  Tor  hand  or  horse  power,  address 
'  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  Lockport,N.  Y. 


Sample  Copjsof  Green ’se¥rti it  Grower,' 
Green’s  Fruit  GNide^o  Green’s  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue JVGioice  plants,  vine*, 
and  trees  for  s cyf.  TSo  old  and  rellablS 

“  '  •,n.£i 


Green’s  No 


Rochester, 


iJ 


■  A.'1*  you  can  Ull  any  persons  age  or  any  number 

1  F*n-  **»«»^~*  Kllrtudoa*.  *5 

Sample  Hook  ef  Garde,  all  only  two  cenu.  Eagle  Card  Works.  CADIZ,  C4r\ 


7  H  CARHQ  25  May  I  C  U  Horn*  Cards.  25  Escort  Cards,  25  flir. 

w."  Cards,  and  llnwt  Sample  Book  ofHi.Men  Nam* 
Visiting  Lards  over  tent  out.  All  only  10  cent*,  bteam  Card  Work*.  Station  15.  Ohio. 


YOU  WANT  TO  PLEASE 

Your  friend  or  relative  by  the  presentation  of 
a  Holiday  Gift  ?  Of  course  you  do,  and  we 
will  tell  you  what  to  select.  The  beautiful 
Kodak  ”  Camera  is  the  latest  and  most  fash¬ 
ionable  thing  in  the  line  of  Holiday  Gifts, 
and  you  surely  wish  to  get  the  correct  thing. 

Go  Sooth ISSiWjf  partin'  Buy  a  Home. 

lars.  E.  C.  LINDSEY  <Sc  CO.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


D.LANDRETH&SONS 

the  OCTET*  nousE 

pLCESTOttUAlYlERlcs 

have  issued  their  handsomely  illustrated  SPED  Cata- 
Tor  1889.  Merchants,  Market  Gardeners  and 
Private  Families  desiring  Good  Seeds,  should  send  a 
postal  for  a  copy.  FREE  to  all  applicants.  Address 

D.LANDRETH&SONS  ’  PH  1L  ADEL  PHI  A  f'pA.’ 


SCIENTIFIC 


GRINDING 


The  best  MILLon  EARTH 

EAR  CORN  with  SHUCKS  on. 

A  great  saving  of  feed  aa  well  r.a  labor  of  Husking. 
Tt  !??rC<7I,lns  ^,eev  ^or  Practical,  economical  Feeders. 

WE  CUARAMTB1  Gra  a  t  e  r  durability 

than  can  be  obtained  with  any  other  Mill.  *"  refin 

WE  GUARANTEED  strongest,  the  simp- 

bi  ww,  ™  "lest  and  the  cheapest  Mill 

made,  quality  of  work,  life-time  of  plates,  and  other 
parts  considered.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties 

Send  for  Illustrated  TUfr  CT  ^™ers  All  fully guaranteed. 

Catalogue.  Address  THE  FOOS  IV!  FG.  G  O.  S  PR  I N  G  FI  E  L  D ,  O . 


^QUAKER  CITY 

which  beat  the  best  mill 


GRINDING 


_ _  _ _ LL  ON  EARTH  and  the 

BEST  GRINDING  MILL  MADE,  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Pair,  September,  1887.  It  sells  readily  where  all  others  Fail  to  satisfy . 

For  grinding  CORN ,  COB  and  SHUCKS  and  all  kinds  of  Grain  it  has  no  equal 

A.W.STR  ATJB  <3c  CO.  I  LAGONDA  MFG.  CO 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  SPRINGfTelS  OHIO 

TERRITORY  EAST  OF  OHIO.  1  TERRITORY  WEST  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Established  1852. 


BYFR’S  fkM  GRIST  MILL 

Warranted  CAST  STEEL  GltlNDINt^PARTS^JAS^STEEL 
COB  CRUSIIEB,  and  Sieve  for  Meal. 

REQUIRES  LESS  POWER.  DOES  MORE  WORK. 

and  is  the  MOST  DURABLE  Mill  made.  Is  sold  as  low  as  ordinary 
Cast  Iron  Mills.  V*!  Send  for  catalogue  for  full  information 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO.,  Sixth  &  Germantown  Ave„  Philadelphia,  Pa,  - 

Also  manufacturers  of  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Feed  Cutters,  &c 


RICHMOWD  CITY  Mil  I  WdRKS 

"Ft  TrrmvrrvTVT-r-,  ~  ^  _ 


RICHMOND,  HXTI3IANA. 

CORN  &  COB  CRUSHERS, 

FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS, 

PULLEYS,  SHAFTING,  BELTS,  &c, 

1  ^ ^  ghaeaitteed. 

send  for  DESCRIPTION  and  prices. 


IRON  WATER  PIP 


Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  Co 

Braman,  Dow  dr  Co.,  Bostan,  Ag’ts  for  New  England.  12  Cliff  Si 


trect,  New  Y«vl/, 


FAY9IC  RAPES 


I^ARGEST^GROWEj^ 


and  first-class  establishment. 


bRAPE  VINES 

Eaton  _ _ IN  AMERICA. 

EATON,  MOYER  and  aU  others,  new  and  old;  also  small  fruits 


Die  4$ 


tiUxaxi). 


THE  DRUM  LAKE  EASTER  SERV  CE. 


A  story  of  the  Michigan  Pine  Woods. 


BY  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD. 


Copyrighted  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


(ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED.) 


It  was  in  the  days  of  Drum  Lake’s  greatest 
prosperity  that  “St.  Paul’s  Church”  had  been 
erected.  Some  pious  lumberman’s  wife,  years 
before,  had  built  and  furnished  the  little 
building,  and  some  zealous  churchman,  miles 
away,  had  left  a  small  sum  of  money  for  the 
support  of  the  “Rector” 

There  was  nothing  princely  about  the  salary 
thus  secured,  just  enough  for  a  man  to 
starve  upon  with  a  fair  degree  of  comfort. 
Several  enthusiastic  shepherds  had  tried  the 
experiment  with  marked  success,  long  before 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Grayling  had  ever  heard  of  the 
place. 

But  when  the  tide  of  Drum  Lake’s  greatness 
began  to  go  out,  the  church  society  dwindled 
away  to  nothing.  For  years,  the  little  church 
stood  bravely  up  against  the  storms,  but 
slowly  and  surely  it  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
struggle.  The  snow  came  drifting  in  through 
the  broken  windows;  the  wind  shouted  aud 
sang  through  the  fallen  door,  and  at  last  the 
roof,  worn  out  and  discouraged,  gave  up  the 
struggle  and  fell  in  upon  the  room  it  had 
guarded  so  long.  Then  the  storm  held  such  a 
riotous  festival  in  the  interior  that  when 
the  Rev.  H  A.  S.  Grayling  appeared  as  the 
Hercules  who  should  build  up  the  church  and 
society,  he  found  one  great  drift  of  snow 
coveriug  the  whole  place. 

About  the  time  the  roof  gave  up  the  hope¬ 
less  struggle  a  wise  “committee”  miles  away 
from  the  scene  of  action,  had  discovered  that 
quite  a  little  sum  of  money  belonged  to  the 
Drum  Lake  Society,  The  warden  and  vestry¬ 
men  of  “St.  Paul’s  Church”  failed  to  respond 
to  the  various  notes  sent  them,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  wisely  decided  that  the  society  would 
have  tO*be  built  up.  They  resolved  to  send 
some  one  to  perform  this  operation.  Could 
the  brave  roof  have  known  of  this  decision, 
perhaps  it  would  have  braced  itself  for  an¬ 
other  fight  with  tne  storm.  But  while  the 
“committee”  were  corresponding  with  im¬ 
aginary  vestrymen,  the  only  protector  of  “St. 
Paul’s  Church”  lost  heart  and  fell. 

I  cannot  tell  how  it  chanced  that  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  S.  Grayling  was  selected  Dy  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  certainly  could  not  have  been  his 
looks,  eloquence  or  cheerfulness  that  won  him 
the  position,  and  he  had  already  nearly  killed 
two  societies  with  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
nected.  It  needs  a  better  brain  than  mine  to 
understand  how  one  who  had  nearly  brought 
dissolution  into  a  live  society  could  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  to  put  life  into  a  dead  one. 
There  are  some  very  plain-spoken  persons 
who  claim  that  the  committee  sent  Mr.  Gray¬ 
ling  to  Drum  Lake  because  they  were  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  him.  But,  after  all,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  small  importance  at  the  best. 
He  came,  and  our  story  has  him  and  his 
Easter  sermon  to  deal  with.  Let  us  do  our 
best  with  what  we  have. 

Only  ten  days  before  our  story  opens,  the 
“fool”  had  called  to  bid  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  good-bye.  “Well,  Gray¬ 
ling,”  that  gentleman  had  remarked — holding 
out  two  fat  fingers  for  the  little  minister  to 
shake— “  I  wish  you  success  in  your  work. 
Your  first  sermon  will  be  preached  at  Easter. 
Yery  pleasant  for  you,  I  think.  We  hope  to 
hear  a  good  account  of  you,  Grayling.  Bet¬ 
ter  preach  them  a  doctrinal  sermon  at  first. 
They  will  appreciate  it,  I  have  no  doubt  ” 

And  the  poor  little  “fool”  had  been  think¬ 
ing  out  that  Easter  sermon  all  through  that 
long,  cold  journey  from  the  East,  and  here  he 
was  at  last  ready  to  deliver  it. 

He  had  been  in  Drum  Lake  just  three  days, 
and  h&d  he  been  like  other  men,  and  possessed 
of  the  least  ambition,  no  earthly  power  could 
have  induced  him  to  remain  longer. 

But  the  Rev.  H.  A.  S.  Grayling  was  not 
ambitious.  Sorrow  and  suffering  had  gnawed 
all  the  ambition  out  of  his  heart  long  before 
and  left  him  a  mere  machine.  At  least  so  it 
seemed,  though  there  were  times  when  the  old 
feelings  came  to  him  stronger  than  ever. 
Had  he  been  sent  to  the  north  pole,  to  “  build 
up  a  church,”  he  would  have  gone  and  labored 
patiently  at  his  work,  till  he  dropped  dead, 
glad  to  die,  perhaps. 

He  liked  hard  work — he  enjoyed  it— so  at 
least,  he  remarked  to  Mrs.  McKelvey,  the 
day  after  his  arrival.  It  was  well  for  him, 
perhaps,  that  this  was  so;  for  he  who  would 
seek  to  build  up  “St.  Paul’s  Church  of  Drum 
Lake,”  would  have  remarkably  few  play  days 


thrown  into  his  time.  So  at  least  Jack  Gray 
stated  as  his  opinion, and  the  “fool”  took  about 
the  same  view  of  it  when  he  saw  the  ruins  of 
the  church.  This  Jack  Gray  was  the  terror 
of  the  Rev.  Henry’s  life.  The  great,  rough 
lumberman  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  little 
man  from  the  first.  He  looked  at  him  with 
undisguised  contempt  from  his  seat  at  Mrs. 
McKelvey’s  table,  and  lost  no  opportunities 
for  “giving  him  away” — “Saint  Paul  ain’t  gut 
much  of  a  church  up  here,  hez  he?  Kinder 
gone  back  on  his  buildin” — he  would  remark 
with  a  wink  at  the  rest.  “My  idees  is,  that 
he’d  hev  ter  put  on  his  overcoat  and  boots  ter 
preach  a  sarmon  up  in  them  drifts.  What’s 
your  idees,  parson?” 

Then  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  Jack,  the 
“fool”  would  stammeringly  explain  that 
owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it 
might  perhaps  be  necessary  for  one  to  be 
well  prepared  with  outer  clothing,  in  order  to 
remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  church 
in  its  present  condition.  He  had,  however, 
secured  another  audience  room,  where  he 
would  be  extremely  glad  ,to  meet  his  friends 
and  brothers. 

But  the  “fool”  had  one  strong  friend  in 
Drum  Lake  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  McKelvey. 
She  was  an  English  woman,  brought  up  to  look 
with  a  certain  reverence  upon  the  rector. 
When  the  little  minister  came  into .  Drum 
Lake,  this  worthy  woman  at  once  took  him 
in  charge.  She  announced  herself  to  the 
world  as  his  friend  and  defender,  and  the 
“fool”  meekly  accepted  the  situation  and  re¬ 
tired  from  the  front. 

Perhaps  she  saw  that  the  rector  could  never 
act  in  his  own  defence;  or  it  may  have  been 
because  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Drum  Lake  decided  at  once  that  the  Rev. 
Grayling,  etc.,  was  a  fool  of  the  first  water. 
But  whatever  reason  induced  her  to  take  his 
part,  she  defended  him  so  well  that  even  Jack 
Gray  kept  silent  when  she  was  on  the  watch. 
Mrs.  McKelvey’s  boarding  establishment  was 
a  great  barn  of  a  house  situated  on  what  was 
once  the  principal  street  of  Drum  Lake.  In 
the  days  when  Drum  Lake  had  a  future,  this 
building  had  been  famed  far  and  wide  as  the 
“Continental  Hotel.”  In  fact,  even  now  a 
close  student  could  have  discovered  portions 
of  the  letters  composing  this  appropria'e  title, 
in  white  paint  on  the  outside  of  the  weather¬ 
beaten  building. 

The  old  house  had  seen  lively  times  in  Its. 
day ;  but  now  that  its  night  had  come,  it  had 
only  the  memory  of  these  pleasanter  hours  to 
make  life  endurable.  The  very  room  in 
which  the  “fool”  proposed  to  preach  his  Eas¬ 
ter  sermon  had  been  known  in  the  long  ago  as 
the  “Continental  Dance  Hall”  “The  youth 
and  beauty  of  Drum  Lake  and  vicinity”  had 
often  met  within  its  walls, and  danced  dull  care 
completely  off  the  premises  to  the  music  of 
the  “Continental  Orchestra.”  Mrs.  Me 
Kelvey  had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  inform 
the  little  minister  of  this  fact  when  she  point¬ 
ed  out  the  acoustic  advantages  of  the  room. 
It  was  just  as  well,  perhaps. 

Mrs.  Me  Kelvey  occupied  only  a  few  rooms 
on  the  lower  floor.  The  rest  of  the  great 
building  stood  barren  and  deserted.  The 
frost  sent  ghostly  footsteps  creaking  along  the 
deserted  room,  while  grim  and  watchful 
shadows  gathered  in  the  long  passage-ways, 
and  brooded  over  their  trouble.  The  family 
supply  of  old  hats  had  long  since  given  out, 
and  through  the  many  broken  windows  the 
snow  came  stealing  with  every  storm,  form¬ 
ing  great  drifts  along  the  floors. 

These  lay  quietly  enough  through  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  but  at  the  first  warm  breath  of 
spring,  came  melting  down  through  the  floors 
upon  the  boarders  below. 

The  family  of  Mrs.  McKelvey  consisted  of 
the  baby  and  Mr.  McKelvey.  I  name  the 
members  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


Rheumatism 

"We  doubt  if  there  is,  or  can  be,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  but  thousands  who 
have  suffered  its  pains  have  been  greatly  ben¬ 
efited  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try  this  great  remedy.  It  correct, 
the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

“  I  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty  years, 
Previous  to  1883  I  found  no  relief,  but  grew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
did  me  more  good  than  all  the  other  medicine 
I  ever  had.”  H.  T.  Halcom,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  §1 ;  six  for  §5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


PEERLESS  DYES 


Arc  the  IlE.sT. 

8oU>  1* 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE 


I 


KELLY  DUPLEX 


GRINDING 
MILL 

at  the  CINCINNATI  CENTENNIAL. 

Read  the  following,  then 

COMMENT  will  be  UNNECESSARY 

as  this  letter  is  from  the  original  Committee, 
composed  of  the  following  thoroughly  practical 
and  unbiased  gentlemen  :  Joseph  R.  Brown,  Chair¬ 
man,  i of  t lie  well-known  Commission  firm  of  J.  It. 
Brown  *  Co.. Cincinnati);  Chas.  Hoefinghoff  (of  the 
Hoefinghoff  &  Lane  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati  i ;  and 
G.  G.  Palmer,  (of  the  House  &  Palmer  Co.,  Millers, 
Lockland). 

The  undersigned,  the  Jurors  selected  for  C  lass  1, 
Group  2,  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  having  on  the  Ut  h  day  of  October  ,1888,  after  due 
notice  to  all  parties  Interested,  made  a  careful  and 
thorough  test  and  examination  of  all  Feed  Mills 
entered  at  said  Exposition,  on  the  same  day  pre¬ 
pared  and  filed  with  the  Commissioners,  our  report, 
unanimously  awarding  FIRST  PREMltlM, 
SILVER  MEDAL, to  the  KELLY  DUPLEX 
FEED  MILL,  manufactured  by  The  Springfield 
Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  of  Springfield,  O.  A  pro¬ 
test  having  been  filed  bv  representatives  of  con¬ 
testing  mills  not  receiving  the  award,  (on  the 
grounds,  as  we  are  advised,  that  the  Mill  we  exam¬ 
ined  and  awarded  the  premium  to  was  not  the  null 
original) v  entered  Tor  competition,  hut  another  or 
new  and  improved  mill),  we  were  requested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  make  a  second  ex¬ 
amination.  but  after  frequent  efforts  to  get  to¬ 
gether  without  success,  we  finally  met.  but  con¬ 
cluded  our  award  was  correct  as  made,  and 
refused  to  make  any  further  examination,  and 
sent  our  resignation  to  the  Commissioners,  our 
examination  being  sufficiently  thorough  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  we  could  not  reach  a  different  con¬ 
clusion. 


Committee  Class  1.  Group  2. 


The  names  of  the  committee  whose  signatures 
are  signed  to  this  communication  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  question  raised  as  to 
our  receiving  this  award.  To  settle,  this  ques¬ 
tion  for  nil  titne  to  route,  we  publish  the 
above  over  their  signatures.  A  fac-simile  of  their 
letter  will  be  mailed  to  all  interested  parties. 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


- 3  NEW  VOLS,— 

Giants  &  Goblins,  $1. 
Wings  &  Stings,  75c. 
Paws  &  Claws,  $1. 


Mailed 
Post  i  go 
Free. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL 

The  BRIGHTEST,  JOLLIEST  JUVENILE 
BOOKS.  Full  of  the  oddest  pranks  and  most 
dimming  stories  with  huigli-provokiiiit  Pictures 
by  the  Prince  of  Juvenile  artists.  A  GREAT 
HIT  !»•  Over  10,000  sold.  Critics  sayof  it: 
"It  sets  my  little  folk s  icild  icith  delight." — Hon.  Clinton 

B  Fisk.  "Don't  tend  me  another,  tor  I  can't  yet  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  bed."—  R.  II.  Con  well,  1).  D.  "A  delightful 
book." — I’hila.  Pres*.  "  Incomparably  neat  and  elegant. 
—Hon.  S.  S.  Cox.  "Fascinating  as  A.sop  and  Uncle 
Remus." —  Hon.  Howard  Crosby. 

HUBBARD  BROS..  Pbiludelphiu,  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City. 


MUSIC  J&tMxr&vsxxs. 

^  ”  wi  t  hmit,  n  it!  of  n.  tafLidier.  Rfl 


AC1I- 
niusic 

without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Rapid, 
SELF  correct.  Established  12 years.  Notes, 
TAUCHT.  chords,  accompaniments,  thorough 
bass  laws,  etc.  Stamp  for  Music  Journal.  Circulars 
free.  «.  8.  RICE  MUSlt\CO„  248  State 8t., Chicago. 


TEN 


COMPLETE  rpCCI 

novels  rntt! 

Wo  have  Justpnbllahed,  in  one  largo  and  handsome  volume, 
neatly  hound  in  colored  covers,  and  beautifully  Illustrated,  Ten 
Complete  Novels,  by  celebrated  authors,  as  follows  :  Jasj.er 
Pane’s  Secret,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon;  Gabriel  s  Marriage,  by 
Wilkie  Collins;  A  Bride's  Tragedy,  by  Miss  Mulock:  The  Rec¬ 
tor's  Daughter,  bv  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens  ;  Under  Life's  ’key,  by 
Mary  Cecil  llay;  The  Heiress  of  Eamscliffc,  by  Etta  W.  Pierce; 
The  Doubts  House,  by  Miss  Mulock;  The  Girl  at  the  Gale,  by 
Wilkie  Collins  ;  The  Rightful  Heir,  by  M.  T.  Caldor  ;  Twice 
Saved  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Deuiann.  Special  Offer:  We  will 
send  The  People’s  Home  Journal,  our  large  16-page, 64- 
column  illustrated  Literary  and  Family  paper.  Three  Months 
on  trial  up  >n  receipt  of  only  Twelve  Cents  in  postage  stamps, 
and  to  eacli  subscriber  we  will  also  semi.  Free  ami  post-paid, 
the  Ten  Complete  Novels  as  above;  live  Subscript  hois  with 
the  ten  novels  free  to  each  for  f>0  centR.  This  jrrent  offer  i«  nmue 
to  Introduce  our  paper  into  new  homes.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Address:  F.  M.  LUI’FONj  1  ub- 
1? slier,  68  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


HOW  MANY  LINKS  IN  THE  CHAIN ? 


$155  IN  CASH  CIVEN  AWAY! 

Mail  your  answer  with  25c.  silver,  and  you 
will  receive /r«e  for  six  months  the  brightest  and 
most  interesting  family  newspaper  in  the  U.  S. 

First  correct  guess  will  also  receive  frrk  $50  in 
cash;  2d, $25;  3d, $15;  4th,  $10;  5th, $5;  next  50 
$1  each.  Premiums  will  be  distributed  March  1, 

1889,  and  names  of  winners  published  in  The 
Family  Friend, — a  splendid  newspaper  worth  many  times  the  price 
asked,  which  should  be  in  every  home.  Address  Publishers  Family 
Friend,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Do  You  Want 


tu  receive  thousands  of 
1  Samples,  Books,  Papers, 
Cartis,  Catalogues,  Pic- 
—  -  turcs,  &c.,  free  by  mail? 

Do  you  want  to  keep  posted?  Do  you  want  to  get 
the  largest  mail  that  comes  to  your  office?  l)o  you 
want  good  chances  to  make  money?  If  you  do,  send 
us  Ten  Cents,  silver  or  stamps,  and  have  your  name 
inserted  in  the  Agents’  Annual ;  it  is  sent  to  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Novelty  Dealers,  Card  Co.'s  and  Manufacturer* 
•11  over  the  U.  S.,  and  they  will  .send  you  Samples,  <fcc. 

Address,  F.  0.  WEHOSKEY,  Providence,  K.  I. 


WORK 


FOR  A  LL  930  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Samples  worth  $S  and  particulars 
free.  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


PSA 


Furnishes  any  Magazine  or  Paper  at 
wholesale  rates  to  Its  patrons.  Save 
money  by  placing  your  subscriptions 
through  this  agency.  Six  year*’  expert 
ence.  Send  for  Price  List. 

Patrons  subscription  Aokncy,  Ka*t  Palmyra,  N.Y, 


MASONS  HAMLIN 


The  cabinet  organ  w  as  Introduced  in  its  present 
form  by  Mason  &  Ha  mlin  in  1861.  Other  makers 
followed  in  the  manuf  acture  of  these  instruments, 
but  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  have  always  main¬ 
tained  their  snpremac  y  as  the  best  in  the  world. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  offer,  as  demonstration  of  the 
oneqn&lled  excellence  of  their  organs,  the  fact  that 
at  all  of  the  great  Wor  ld’s  Exhibitions,  since  that  of 
Parts,  1867,  in 4%  A  ■  ■  I  ^competition 
with  best  makl  1  U  |  ■  fl  Rl  ^  era  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  they  have!  I  El  !lU  III  -^invariably  tak¬ 
en  tne  highest  I#  II  U  fl  1 1  honors.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogues  922  TO  9900.  free. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  claim  for  their  pianos,  that  they  are 
anperior  to  all  others.  They  recognize  the  high 
excellence  achieved  by  other  leading  makers  in  the 
art  of  piano  building,  but  still  claim  superiority. 
This  they  attribute  solely  to  the  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  introduced  by  them  In  the  year  1882, 
and  now  known  as  the  “Mason  A  Hamlin  Piano 
Strin  ger,”  by  |%  ■  ■  A  I  ^  M  the  use  of  which 
Is  secured  the  IJ  ■  jt,  |»l  I  |  V" greatest  pos¬ 
sible  purity  and  |  I  |I  IV  I  I  refinement  of 
tone,  together  I  I  III  1 1  V  V  with  greatly  in¬ 
creased  capaci-  GRAND  .1  UPRIGHT,  ty  for  standing 
In  tune  ana  other  important  advantages. 

A  circular,  containing  testimonials  from  threo 
hundred  purchasers,  muolcians,  and  tuners,  sent, 
together  with  descriptive  catalogue,  to  any  applicant. 

Pianos  and  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments;  also  rented. 

MAS6N  4HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  flHIflioa. 


Ol/rnQrrrjQ  WAMECI  Every •  w here, 
Y  LnOLLnO  home  or  to  travel.  \\  e  wish 
to  employ  a  reliable  person  in  your  county 
to  tack  up  advertisements  and  show  cards  of 
Electric  Goods.  Advertisements  to  be  tacked  up  everywhere 
on  trees,  fences  and  turnpikes,  in  conspicuous  places, 
in  town  and  country  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Steady  employment;  wftffCK  +2.50  per  d»y  ;  expenses 
advanced  :  no* talking  required.  Local  work  for  all  or  part 
of  the  time.  ADDRESS  WITH  STAMP 
J.  C.  EMORY  &  CO.,  Sixth  and  Vine  St». 
Bradford  Building.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
KTNO  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  POSTAL  CARDS 


THE  R,  N.Y 

ENTERPRISE,  DILIGENCE, 
RESEARCH. 


ORIGINAL  IN  ALLJTS  DEPARTMENTS. 

THE  LEADING  NATIONAL  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  WEEKLY  OF  AMERICA. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 

It  will  please  all  progressive  rural  people 
and  all  people  sensible  enough 
to  have  rural  tastes. 


From  the  N  Y.  Times: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  way  of  experimenting,  than  all  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  put  together.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  1,  1888: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  paper  which 
during  its  nearly  39  years  ot  life  has  done 
vastly  more  for  farming  than  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  land-grant  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  whose  chief  business  is  underdrainage 
of  taxpayers.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Sun: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  papers  on  rural  affairs  in  all 
America.  It  is  thoroughly  practical  in  every 
department,  aud  its  constant  efforts  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  seeds,  plants,  and  imple¬ 
ments  after  the  most  careful  tests  commend  it 
to  the  confidence  of  every  tiller  of  the  soil.” 

From  the  Farm  Journal ,  Philadelphia ,  Pa: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm 
weekly  in  the  world.” 

From  the  Inter- Ocean,  Chicago ,  III. : 

“Readers  of  the  Inter-Ocean  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one 
of  the  best  horticultural  and  farm  weeklies 
published.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  World: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  country.” 

From  Joseph  Harris ,  Moreton  Farm ,  N.  Y.: 

“The  fact  is,  you  are  doing  more  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  science  than  all  the 
experiment  stations  combined.” 

Specimen  Copies,  Posters,  Premium  Lists 
tree.  Price  92. 00  a  year.  1  u  clubs  ol  five  or 
over,  91.30. 

Considering  the  cost  of  its  publication,  the 
R.  N.  Y.  is  the  cheapest  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  published. 

The  Rural  NewYorker, 

34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


Cflfl). 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from.  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 


WILLS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

L.  T.  M.,  Malone ,  N.  Y. — 1.  According  to 
the  laws  of  this  State,  can  a  lady  leaving  live 
children  at  her  death,  make  a  will  giving  her 
husband  her  entire  estate,  barring  her  chil¬ 
dren  from  sharing  in  it  on  reaching  their 
majority  ?  2.  Have  not  the  children  thus 
barred  out  a  right  to  at  least  a  part  of  the 
property  ?  Are  not  testaments  always  to  be 
recorded,  and,  if  so,  how  can  a  copy  be  ob¬ 
tained  ?  3.  In  case  the  husband  inherits  all 
the  wife’s  property,  the  children  not  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  will,  can  they  recover  anything 
by  law?  In  other  words,  can  such  a  will  be 
set  aside  as  invalid,  and  the  estate  be  settled 
or  divided  among  all  as  if  the  person  had  died 
intestate?  4.  How  is  an  estate  divided  accord¬ 
ing  to  law  in  this  State  when  the  participants 
are  a  husband  and  five  children?  5.  If  a 
woman  dies  intestate,  leaving  considerable 
property  to  her  husband  and  children,  what 
provisions  are  there  in  the  laws  of  this  State 
for  the  partition  of  such  property  ? 

Ans. — 1.  A  married  woman  of  sound  mind 
may  make  a  will  giving  all  her  estate  to  her 
husband,  and  leaving  nothing  whatever  to  her 
children.  2.  The  children  thus  shut  out 
have  no  legal  redress  unless  the  will  can  be 
set  aside  on  the  ground  that  the  testator  was 
of  unsound  mind  or  was  acting  under  the 
pressure  of  undue  influence.  All  wills  ad¬ 
mitted  to  probate  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sur¬ 
rogate’s  office,  and  a  copy  may  be  obtained 
by  any  periods  wh  >  will  pay  the  proper  cost. 
3.  Tne  mere  fact  that  the  property  is  all 
given  to  the  husband  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
the  will  should  be  set  aside,  and  if  the  wife 
was  of  sound  mind  and  competent  to  make  a 
will  a  suit  to  invalidate  such  a  testament 
would  probably  be  unsuccessful.  4.  Where 
there  is  no  will  and  tne  children  are  by  the 
present  husband  he  would  have  a  life  use 
of  the  real  estate  and  one- third  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  property.  The  fee  of  the  real 
estate  and  two-thirds  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  go  to  the  children  share  and 
share  alike.  5.  If  no  trust  is  established  by 
the  will,  the  Surrogate  will  appoint  a  guardian 
for  the  children.  The  father,  if  a  suitable 
person,  is  usually  appointed.  He  must  give 
bonds  sufficient  to  secure  the  whole  of  the 
personal  pro  erty.  As  each  child  comes  of 
age  it  can  demand  its  share  of  the  estate.  If 
there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  division,  the 
courts  will  order  a  settlement  on  principles 
of  equity. 

LICENSE  ON  LAND. 

S.  L  ,  Meadville ,  Pa. —  A  dozen  years  ago 
A  told  B  that  he  might  build  and  use  a  dam 
across  a  stream  running  through  the  land  of 
the  former,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  fall 
of  water  to  run  a  hydraulic  ram.  No  consid¬ 
eration  was  paid  or  asked  for  the  privilege 
then  or  since;  but  B  went  to  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  in  constructing  the  dam  and  placing 
the  ram.  Now  A  insists  on  destroying  the  dam; 
has  B  any  redress? 

Ans. — No.  A  simply  gave  B  a  gratuitous 
license,  and  by  strict  rules  of  law  a  license 
■can  pass  no  interest  in  land ;  so  that  A  may  at 
any  time  revoke  the  license  without  liability 
for  damages,  and  if  B  pays  no  attention  to 
the  notice  of  revocation,  A  may  remove  the 
dam  himself.  The  theory  is  that  a  perma¬ 
nent  right  to  use  the  land  is  an  interest  in  it 
that  cannot  be  conveyed  orally,  and  that  one 
who  makes  investments  without  a  shadow  of 
a  title  to  the  laud  on  which  he  locates  them 
must  take  his  chances,  and  cannot  complain  if 
he  is  forced  to  move  his  property  at  any  time. 
That  is  the  strict  law,  but  the  doctrine  is  so 
hard  in  some  cases  that  courts  of  common  law 
often  modify  it  greatly  in  some  States,  and  in 
others  courts  of  equity  interpose  to  do  substan¬ 
tial  justice.  Even  where  the  doctrine  is  fully 
sustained,  it  is  dangerous  for  one  to  attempt 
to  take  any  outrageous  advantage  of  it,  for  the 
sympathy  of  the  jury  will  be  against  him  and 
he  can  expect  no  indulgence  from  the  court 

RAILROAD  FENCES. 

D.  F.,  Oaksdale,  W.  T., — Two  railroads 
run  through  my  hog  pasture.  The  only  water 
for  the  hogs  lies  between  the  two  roads;  is 
there  any  law  to  compel  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  to  pay  for  the  hogs  killed  on  the  road 
when  passing  to  and  from  the  water? 

Ans.  If  there  is  a  fence  law  in  Washington 
Territory,  unless  the  roads  are  fenced  the 
company  is  liable  for  the  killing  of  the  hogs; 
but  if  there  is  no  law  .(and  we  can’t  find  that 
there  is,)  then  the  owner  of  the  hogs  must 
guard  them  at  his  peril.  If  the  roads  should 
be  fenced  the  water  would  bejshut  out  and 
the  case  would  seem  to  be  worse.  It  might 


be  a  good  thing  to  lay  a  pipe  under  one  of  the 
roads,  of  both  of  them,  and  connect  the  water 
with  pumps  in  a  safe  place  and  so  keep  the 
hogs  out  of  danger.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  way  out  of  tho 
difficulty  other  than  to  sue  the  railroad  for 
the  damage  they  do,  and  this  is  a  very,  very, 
poor  business. 

T.  II.  Natuk ,  Mass. — A  married  woman 
dying  intes'ate,  never  having  had  issue, 
leaves  a  real  and  persoual  estate  in  her  own 
name,  and  real  and  personal  (that  she  was 
entitled  to  will  to  any  one)  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  said  trustees  having  paid  her  the  in¬ 
come  during  life;  what  proportion  of  the  real 
and  personal  does  the  husband  inherit  under 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts? 

Ans. — The  personal  property  goes  to  the 
husband,  who  is  entitled  to  administer  on  the 
same  without  an  accounting;  but  as  there 
was  no  issue  of  the  marriage,  the  real  estate 
goes  to  her  blood  relations. 

C.  W.  S.,  Lansingburgli ,  N.  Y. — What  is 
the  law  with  regard  to  cattle  pasturing  on  the 
highway  in  this  State? 

A  vs. — If  by  doing  so  they  enter  upon  any 
person’s  land  without  permission,  even  if  the 
land  is  unfenced,  it  is  a  trespass  for  which  the 
owner  of  them  is  responsible.  Should  they 
escape  into  an  adjoining  field,  however, 
while  being  driven  along  a  highway,  the 
owner  would  not  be  responsible. 

R.  H ,  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y. — A  has  agreed 
to  buy  a  farm  of  B.  No  money  has  been  put 
down  to  secure  it;  but  both  have  signed  an 
agreement  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer,  to  forfeit 
$  100  in  case  either  backs  out.  The  intending 
purchaser  has  no  real  estate  in  his  possession 
at  present.  Is  this  agreement  binding  on 
both  parties  alike,  and  would  the  law  compel 
either  party  to  pay  the  §100  in  case  of  a 
breach  of  this  contract? 

Ans. — Yes,  to  both  questions. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Diseases  of  Swine.— A  circular  letter 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
contains  a  letter  from  Dr.  Salmon  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Colman.  For  some  years  past  Dr. 
Billings  who  is  connected  with  the  Nebraska 
E.  S.,  has  severely  criticized  various  state¬ 
ments  that  bavA  been  made  by  Dr.  Salmon 
concerning  swine  diseases.  We  have  not 
taken  much  notice  of  the  statements  by  Dr. 
Billings  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been 
made  simply  in  the  form  of  violent  personal 
attacks  upon  Dr.  Salmon.  When  any  scient¬ 
ist  desires  to  convince  the  public  that  a  theory 
is  wrong  he  must  at  least  be  dignified  and 
gentlemanly  in  all  his  criticisms.  Our  experi¬ 
ment  stations  are  not  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  the  officers  with  a  cheap 
medium  for  fighting  out  their  differences. 
Dr.  Salmon  suggested  that  Commissioner 
Colman  appoint  a  board  of  three  disinterested 
scientists  to  investigate  the ’points  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  himself  and  Dr.  Billings.  Com¬ 
missioner  Colman  has  appointed  Prof.  Bur- 
rill,  Dr.  W.  H.  Welsh  and  Dr.  E.  O.  Shakes¬ 
peare.  We  hope  these  gentleman  will  settle 
the  matter  so  that  we  may  have  an  end  of  the 
controversy. 

Rubber  Roofing. — Circulars,  etc.,  of 
rubber  roofing,  roofiug  paint,  etc.,  from  the 
Indiana  Paint  and  Roofiug  Co.,  of  New  York 
City.  Rubber  roofing,  if  properly  made  and 
put  on,  is  practically  indestructible.  It  is  in 
many  respects  the  cheapest  and  best  roofing 
made  for  hen  houses,  barns,  etc.  aud  for  re¬ 
pairing  old  roofs.  We  would  advise  our 
readers  to  send  for  these  circulars. 

Flowers  and  Fruit,  From  The  Writings 
of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.— This  dainty 
little  volume  is  published  by  Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  aud  costs  $1.1)0.  In 
it  one  will  find  many  of  the  bright  bits  of 
wisdom  and  humor  that  are  scattered  all 
through  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  Many 
who  have  read  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  have  never 
looked  into  another  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  books. 
They  cannot  imagine  how  much  they  have 
missed.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  one  who 
could  examine  this  little  book  without  longing 
to  know  more  of  this  woman  who  can  pack 
so  much  comfort  and  wholesome  advice  into 
a  sentence. 

Quaker  City  Grinding  Mills.— Circulars 
from  the  Lagonda  Manufacturing  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio.  The  Quaker  City  mill 
possesses  superior  merits  which  fully  justify 
its  manufacturers  in  iaviting  the  public  to 
compare  it  with  other  mills,  it  will  grind 
any  of  the  small  grains,  corn-and-cob,  bones, 
oyster  shells,  bark,  etc.  The  peculiar  con¬ 
struction  of  the  mill  is  very  clearly  shown  in 
this  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 

New  Jersey,  E.  S.— Bulletin  49  contains 
analyses  and  valuations  of  fertilizers  sold  in 
New  Jersey.  Farmers  will  want  this. 


Experiments  in  the  Apiary  —  Bulletin  No. 
5  from  the  Colorado  E.  S.  This  pamphlet  gives 
an  account  of  a  bee-keeping  experiment 
which  will  probably  interest  Colorado  bee¬ 
keepers. 


POST-OFFICE  CLUB. 


The  parrot  perched  on  the  edge  of  tho  sugar- 
barrel  last  night  and  eyed  the  meeting.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  this  position  might 
have  sweetened  his  temper  a  little.  It  didn’t. 
He  scratched  his  bill,  rolled  his  eye  and 
croaked  out  the  same  old  story, 

“  Farmin’  don’t  pay  !  ” 

The  late  campaign  left  us  pretty  well  filled 
up  with  facts  and  figures.  As  the  tariff  affects 
our  farmers  rather  more  than  it  does  others 
we  got  a  good  many  lectures  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  wealth  of  our  State.  When  the  parrot 
began  his  croak,  therefore,  the  schoolmaster 
was  well  prepared  to  take  him  right  up. 

“You’re  crazy,”  said  the  schoolmaster. 
“The  census  of  1880, nearly  10  years  ago,  proved 
that  New  Jersey’s  agricultural  wealth  was 
enormous.  They  say  Jersey  farming  is  poor 
business,  yet  hero  we  have  the  figures  : 


Value  of  farms . §190,895.833 

Value  of  farm  machinery .  6,921 ,085 

Value  of  live  stock .  14,861,412 

Cost  of  fertilizers .  1,601,669 

Value  of  crops .  29,650,756 


In  that  same  year,  1880 — 10  years  ago,  mind 
you — we  had  96.207  horses  and  mules,  221,864 
head  of  cattle,  117,020  sheep,  and  210,069  pigs. 
We  sold  during  1880,  15,472,783  gallons  of 
milk,  9,513,835  pounds  of  butter,  §806,090 
worth  of  orchard  products,  §1,841,863  worth 
of  garden  truck,  §783,900  worth  of  forest  pro¬ 
ducts  and  6,686,flP2  dozens  of  eggs.  We  pro¬ 
duced  518,000  tons  of  hay  and  2,086,731  bushels 
of  sweet  potatoes  and  3,563,793  bushels  of 
Irish  potatoes.  ‘Farmin’  don’t  pay’  eh? 
What  do  yoi  think  of  all  this  wealth  then?'1 

But  the  parrot  only  scratched  his  bean  again 
and  repeated: 

“Farmin’  don’t  pay !”  small  pica. 


presents  a  novel  system  of 
photography.  One  aundred 
Instantaneous  pictures  maybe 
made  by  pressing  a  button. 
It  Is  a  beautiful  and  useful 
Holiday  Gift,  and  anybody 
can  use  it  with  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars. 


PRICE  §*25.00. 


The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N,  Y 


This  CELEBRATED  RAZOR  SENT  BY  MAIL 


If  you  want  the  best  THIN  HOL¬ 
LOW  C1ROUND  RAZOR 
that  can  be  made,  send  us 
SI. ‘25,  and  we  will 
send  it  postage 
paid. 


Mention  thi«  paper. 


ALLING  &.  LODGE,  MADISON,  IND. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

,  Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Regulating.  Hun. 
dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Semi 
6c  forlllus  data.  flKO.  IL  STAHL,  Qnlney.UL 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles.  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  .Preservatives  of  the  Wood  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Solk  Manufactuukh, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST.,  BOSTON 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$6.75. 

RIFLES  S2.25 
PISTOLS  75o 


All  k  intis  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  jo; 
buy  send  stamp  foi 
Catalogue.  Addret. 


P0WBLL  ft  CLEMENT. 


TOVy  -r 

ikpifl 

VjolMM; 


*ND  PREVENT  CHOLERA.  CAPES  ROUP  -  6 
TRIAL  PACKM.c  ntfMlBM  M.lutO’t  fl  A« t»»SP JJ^jT  t 
iOuuuiteet  No  Hunjbug.cg^  bat kel  liHci  WintalSuwpn  J. 
n.  RtCliLAtE  lll  RfOULAKIR  anoGOOD  HEALTH  ToltoWj  " 

i22  VABitTit  5  potaTirt  TJBKTODvcja**>  £ 

_ IT  .  mrnrnTTPHTm-r. 


CATARRH, 


RHEUM¬ 
ATISM, 
AND  ALL 


BLOOD  DISEASES  cured.  A  book  (31  pp.,  J 1  engrav¬ 
ings),  entitled  “  How  to  Curt  Catarrh  and  all  Blood 
Diseases,”  Sent  Free.  Address 


IRWIN  M.  DRAY  &  CO.,  Montrose,  Pa. 


COLORADO  STOCK  FARM 

At  Larkspur,  40  miles  south  of  Denver,  on  D.  &  R.  G. 
and  A  T.  &  S.  F.  Railways;  2  24P  acres;  abundant 
irrigating  and  spring  water;  one-quai ter  under  cultfva  - 
tion.  balance  graglng;  farm  buildings  and  stabling 
valued  at  $6,000;  22  miles  of  wire  fencing;  all  or  part 
for  sale  For  particulars,  address  eiiher  II.  S. 
Hutchings,  Essex  Building,  or  VV.  J.  AchcHon, 
Times  Building,  Denver,  Colorado,  or  William 
Dillon,  En«i.,  Castle  Rock,  Colorado. 


i-  mimic  r.xuinu  ion*  anti 


II  nine  Amusement.  Views 
LANTERNS  illustrating  every  subject  A 
.  ,  very  profitable  business  lor  a 

man  with  small  capital.  Best  apparatus,  new  views,  largest 
stock.  25  years  practical  experience.  170-p.  catalogue  free. 
GEO.  H.  PIERCE.  I  ;{<»  S.  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  WEEKLY 


Courier-Journal 

— AND  THE— 

R.  N.-Y. 


The  character  of  the  Courier-Journal 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Henry 
Wattkrson  is  thoroughly  known. 


Both  papers  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  one 
year,  for  only 


S2.25  ! 


ADDRESS 

THE  BOEAL  BEW-TOBKEB 

34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


$1  000  CASH  FOB  THE  BEST  GUESS!! 

^  Subscribers. 

A  quart  of  yellow  corn  has  been  put  into  one  of  Mason’s  quart  jars,  and  sealed.  The  I 
measure  is  the  ordinary  quart  measure,  anil  no  one  knows  the  number  of  kernels  itl 
contains.  The  jar  hus  been  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  a  New  York  safe  deposit  tom  pa  mv  I 
and  cannot  be  opened  or  counted  until  the  expiration  of  this  contest,  Feb.  1st,  I8K!)  I 
The  following  4.8SS  Presents  will  then  be  given  to  the  4,389  persons  making  the  I 

best  guesses  as  to  the  number  of  kernels  of  corn  the  jar  contains.  1 

LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY? 

1  Present  to  the  person  guessing  the  eorrect  number  of  kernels,  $1,000  I 
J  “  „  “  nearest  the  correct  number,  -  ?50  I 

J  making:  the  next  best  guet»*,  -  500 

1  “  •*  44  44  “  250 

&  Rre'ents  to  the  6  persons  making  the  next  best  guess,  $10O  each,  600 
IO  *‘  10  “  “  “  “  •*  ••  r.nu 


20 
50 
100 
200 
500 
8,500 


20 
50 
lOO 
200 
500 
8,500 


500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

1,000 

8,5b0 


4,389  Presents,  -  Amounting  to  $10,000 

nnuninnuc  *  —No  guess  »ill  be  received  and  recorded  except  from  a  person  who  becomes  a  sub- 
IfUnUI  I  lUlld  *  scriher  to  THE  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE,  and  sends  FIFTY  CENTS  for  a  six 
months’  trial  subscription.  The  50  cents  is  ihe  regular  subscription  price,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  pav 
mentforthe  guess,  but  for  the  maga7.ine,  which  we  believe  will  be  so  interesting  that  you  will  become  al 
permanent  reader.  The  Jur  will  be  opened,  and  kernels  of  corn  counted  und  Presents  uwurdcdl 
FEBRUARY  1st,  1889.  Should  no  p  rson  t  uess  the  correct  number  of  kernels  the  Jar  contains  theonol 
guessing  nearest  will  re.  eive  ihe  present  of  S1.000.  Should  two  or  more  persons  guess  the  actual  aumhe  1 
then  THE  ONE  WHOSE  GUESS  IS  FIRST  RECEIVED  WILL  GET  THE  FIRST  PRESEN 
OF  $1  OOO,  and  the  next  will  be  entitled  to  the  second,  and  so  on. 


Tfl  PI  IID  DJUCCDff  —To  those  who  desire  to  form  clubs  among  their  friends,  we  will  send  six  sub- 
IU  ULUD  nUIOSIlOi  scriptions  for  $2.50  ;  twelve  for  $6;  twenty-five  for  $lo ;  fifty  for  S20  Eaeh 
subscription  to  be  accompanied  with  the  guess  in  plain  figures  opposite  the  name  anil  address  sent  ’ 

This  offer  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advertising  and  making  known  one  of  tlie  most  nomilnr  nnhll  I 
cationsof  the  day.  THE  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE  is  replete  with  i  he  choicest  literature  of  the  duy  I 
and  contains  articles  of  value  and  interest  from  the  most  noted  nuthors  It  is  finely  illustrated  of  high 

moral  tone,  and  the  proprietors  are  deiermined  and  propose  to  sr****''  "  1 - -  - - ' - K 

It  in  100,000  American  homes.  As  to  our  reliability  we  refer 
Park  Row,  N.  Y.:  Jos.  B.  Stilwell  &Co.,  Printers  and  Lit  ... 

Bankers,  129  Pearl  Stret,  Boston,  or  any  comme’-cial  agency  through  .he  United  States. 

Money  may  be  sent  by  postal  note,  money  order  or  registered  let. or.  Stamps  in  amounts  less  than  81.00. 

^Address:  WASHINGTON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  9  Murray  St.,  New  York, 

CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SHOW  IT  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS.  IT  MAY  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN. 
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THE  CITY  MAN’S  ATTEMPT  AT  FARMING. 

A  farmer  I’ll  be,  cried  he, 

As  he  trudged  behind  the  plow, 

I’ll  show  these  farmers  how— 

The  plow  struck  a  stump, 

Oh!  what  a  horrible  thump 
'  And  back  to  the  city  went  he. 

—Detroit  Dree  JYess. 

THElslmfts  of.humor  of  to-day  are  sadly  in 
needipflelevators. — Fuck. 

Strange  to  say,  a  cross  road  is  often  very 
pleasant. — Boston  Bulletin. 

It  is  u  Len  a  boot  is  new  that  there  is  music 
in  the  sole. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

“There!  ”  said  the  discharged  custom-house 
inspector:  “that’s  what  I  gee  for  assuming 
the  duties  of  other  people.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

“Yes”  said  Fogg,  “as  a  success  I  have 
always  been  a  failure,  but  as  a  failure  I  have 
been  an  unqualified  success.” — Otago  Witness. 

A  yoong  lady  attending  balls  and  parties 
should  have  a  female  chaperon  until  she  is 
able  to  call  some  other  chap  her  own. — Toledo 
Bee. 

Blobson:  “Don’t  you  think  that  Dempsey 
rather  plays  the  fool?”  Popinjay.  "  No,  sir 
L  think  he  works  at  the  job.  ” — Burlington 
Free  Press. 

Would, it  be  correct  to  describe  nearly 
every  girl  you  know  as  being  in  a  dreadful 
hurry  because  there’s  a  bustle  behind  her? — 
Journal  of  Education. 

Mr.  Curry,  our  Minister  to  Spain,  resigned 
his  post  on  account  of  ill  health.  This  ex¬ 
plodes  the  prevalent  notion  that  curry  is 
healthy. — Boston  Herald. 

There  is  no  longer  any  gold  in  the  streets 
of  New  York.  It  has  all  been  picked  up  by 
the  men  who  bought  the  land  by  the  acre  and 
sold  it  by  tne  lot. — Puck. 

The  man  who  sits  down  and  waits  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated  will  find  himself  among  uncalled-for 
baggage  after  the  limited  express  train  has 
gone  by. —  Whitehall  Times. 

Coldy:  “Why  is  it,  Orson,  that  every  time 
ycu  meet  TrcmL'y  ycuatk  him,  ‘Row’s  every 
thing?”’  Orson:  /‘.Why  didn’t  yovi  know  that 
Trombly 'thinks  he  owes'the  e5rt*h  V.'~Qmce  ft- 
fVeek\  ■  '*:•  .»  *  *  •*.«. 

\  ■  *  *  •  ^  %  ,*  •  . 
v'»  S^iith:  “Now,  there’s  J-roes.  tie’s  one  of 

the  oddest  men  I  ever  knew.”  Brown ;  “That 
explains.  I’ve  been  trying  a  year  to  get  even 
with  him  and  failed.” — Binghamton  Bepub- 
lican. 

Stranger  (addressing  an  old  colored  brick¬ 
layer:  “Uncle,  who’s  building  this  house?’’ 
Colored  Bricklayer:  “Mr.  Hirshbug  he  build 
de  house,  but  Queen  Ann  she  drawed  de 
plan.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Dear  Father:  “We  are  all  well  and  hap¬ 
py.  The  baby  has  grown  ever  so  much,  and 
has  a  great  deal  more  sense  than  he  used  to 
have.  Hoping  the  same  of  you,  I  remain  your 
daughter,  Molly.” — From  the  German. 

First  Pittsburger:  “Who’s  yer  candid¬ 
ate?”  Second  Pittsburger:  “You’ve  struck 
it,  first  guess.”  First  Pittsburger:  (mystified) 
“How’s  that?”  Second  Pittsburger:  “You 
said,  ‘Hoosier  candidate.’  He’s  mine,  too.” — 
Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegram. 

St.  Louis  Bookseller  (to  customer): 
“Books,  sir?  yes,  sir;  what  can  I  show  you?” 
Customer:  “I’ve  got  my  book-case  pretty 
nigh  filled  up.  I  want  somethin’  not  over  six 
inches  high  an’  enough  of  ’em  to  occupy  two 
foot  an’  a  half  o’  shelvin’.” — New  York  Sun. 

“Well,  Davie,  did  you  enjoy  your  visit  to 
the  museum?”  “Yes,  mamma.”  “Do  you  re¬ 
member  any  of  the  nice  things  you  saw?” 
“Oh  yes,  lots  of  them”  “And  can  you  tell  me 
what  they  were  called?”  “Yes;  most  of  them 
were  called  ‘Hands  Off !’  ” — N.  Y.  Journal. 

Baker’s  Head  Clerk;  “Don’t  you  think, 
Mr.  Yeast,  considering  the  rise  in  flour,  that 
we  ought  to  advance  the  price  of  our  bread?” 
Baker:  “But  you  forget  t  at  we  have  already 
reduced  the  weight  of  our  loaves.  We  can’t 
do  everything  in  a  single  day.” —  Boston 
Transcript. 


I  have  used 
I>r.  Seth  Arnold’s 

COUGH  KILLER 

with  great  benefit. 

I  most  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

E.  O.  Cushing,  Thomas- 
ton,  Knox  County,  Me. 
Druggists,  26c.,  60c.,  and  $1.00 


(lOOI)-BYE  TO  T1IE  BRIDE. 


NOW  SHE’S*  OUT  OF  SIGHT. 


Felt  Shoes 
and 

Slippers. 


■ ;  Npis^ess,’ 

Warm,  Durable. 

DANIEL  GREEN  &  CO.,  122  East  13th  Street,  N.  Y. 


PERFECT  EASE 
and 

COMFORT. 

Made  in  All  Styles 
for  Men,  Women 
and  Children. 


Prevents  Rheuma¬ 
tism  and  Cold 
Feet. 


.*  SHE  EfA  1 

‘'.nr  :  “How 
togive me  list 

Dbdge-F;elt  SJLiUR&»st  They  Are  fo  warm  and  com 
fortable  that  I  really  do  not  like  to  wear  any 
others  I  was  continually  taking  cold  with  my 
leather  slippers,  but  have  not  had  the  slightest 
cold  since  wearing  these.” 

NOTt:.  Th<s  is  a  valuable  Christmas  sugges¬ 
tion  to  other  good  husbands. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Price- 
List. 

Mention  R.  N.-Y. 


Great  Butter  Herd ! 

HOLSTE1N-FRIE8IAN  O ATT L R, 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONiAN  HORSES. 

The  Lakeside  Herd  ot  Ho  I  stein-Friesians  stands  un- 
rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  interested 
are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi¬ 
grees  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 
truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  verv  choice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 
Elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletonian 
150  Cows  m  Advanced  Registry.  Stallions,  of  the  best  trotting  strains  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock. 

SMITH  ,  HOWELL  db  LAMB  SYMACUSE,  ST.  Y. 

In  writing  always  nientlon.THE  Rural  New-Yorker.  1 


A 


SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

Write  tor  illustrated  jLjralar,  Mention  this  paper. 


BETTER 


Co]  

[THREE  RIVERS/*  'T  HAN  EVEk. 


PLANTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 

ASPINWALL  MFG.CO. 

THREE  RIVERS,  MICHIGAN 


FOR  B  ITTER  FACTORIES 

ON  THE 

Creanf  Gathering*  Plan, 

*  or  PRIVATE  DAIRIES, 

THE  CO  §LE Y  CREAM ER  PROCESS 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHER  METHODS.  SEE  RECORD: 

COLD  MEDALS  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Exposition,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1888. 
COLD  MEDAL  at  BAY  STATE  FAIR,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct,  1888. 
COLD  MEDAL  DELAWARE  STATE  FAIR  at  Dover,  Oct.,  1888. 
FOUR  First  PremiUlTISoutofpossibleSix  at  Buffalo  N.Y.  Exposition  Sep. ’88. 
FlV©  First  PremiumSoutof  a  possible  Seven  at  Bay  State  Fair,  Oct.  1888. 
First  Premium  on  Factory  Butter  at  Maine  State  Fair,  1888.  _  a 

First  Premium  on  Factory  Butter  at  New  Hampshire  State  Grange  Fair,  1888. 
First  Premium  and  Sweepstakes,  Vermont  State  Fair,  1888. 
COLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  (France,)  Expositions,  ’79  and  ’82,  after  TESTS  of  SIX 
WEEKS  at  the  Palace  of  Industry  in  competition  with  all  leading  systems  of  the  world. 
COLD  MEDAL  at  Royal  Agricultural  Exhibition,  London,  England,  1879. 
COLD  MEDAL  andSweeDStakOSat  International  Dairy  Fair,  N.  Y.,  ’78  &’79, 

- COLD  MEDAL  Berks  Co.,  Pa,  1885. 

SI^YER  MEDALS  awarded  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
DO  NOT  PLEDGE  YOLB  MILK  until  you  have  examined  Into  the 
COOLEY  SYSTEM  of  CREAM  GATHERING.  It  Is  less 
labor,  less  expense  and  pays  better  net  proceeds.  Full  line  of  ENGINES, 
CHURNS  and  everything  used  In  BUTTER  FACTORIES  or  Private 
Dairies.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  before  purchasing  of  others. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


8avage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per¬ 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandH  ome8tock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle.W  ayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnnm, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Percheron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


Best  Farm  Boiler 


EVER  MADE 
For  Cooking  Feed' 
for  “tock,  Heating 
M4lk  or  v  ater  in 
Dairies,  Mnall 
Cheese  Factories  j 
lor  Hath  -  Room*. 

Laundries,  gicald-, 
ing  Hogs,  Etc. 

dress  .1  K.  PU«  I  NT«*N  &  CO„ 
Dallas  Center,  Jowa. 


GALBRAITH  BROS., 

JANESVILLE,  WIS., 

—Are  the  Largest  Importers  of— 

BRITISH  HORSES 

in  the  world.  Have  Im¬ 
ported  three  times  the 
num  her  of  first-class  prize 
winning  horses  of  any 
firm  in  the  United  States 
and  have  nowon  hand  for 
actual  sale  over  220 
head  of 

CLYDESDALE, 
ENGLISH  SHIRE, 

SUFFOLK  PUNCH, 
CLEVELAND  BAY  and  HACKNEY  STALLIONS. 

Prices  moderate,  terms  easy.  Correspondence 
Solicited,  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  9.  .» 


°twoNhDorse  UNION  HORSE  POWERS. 


Most  Durable, 

Most  Power, 
Least  Friction, 

MADE  BY 

Ames  Plow  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Send  for  circulars 
and  catalogue. 


DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES. 


r  ui 


power,  everiastine:  and  competition  distanced.  _  __ 
proof  order  on  trial,  to  keep  the  best  and  get  any 
other  alongside  If  you  can.  Reversibly  Full  circle 
;  Belt  Presafes,  all  slzm. 


Address  for  circulars 
location  of  We.tern  and 


Storehouses  and  Agents. 


P.  K.  DEDEKICK  A  CO.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  JEm  F00D! 

Trade  Mark. 

Hollis’s  Canned  Meat  for  Poultry. 

Will  make  hens  lay  ! 

Will  make  chickens  grow  ! 

—AND  GOOD  FOR— 

Moulting  Fowls. 

This  food  Is  strictly  fresh  meat,  carefu  ly  cooked, 
ground  fine,  s  asoneu  and  hermetically  sealed  In  tin 
cans.  Being  ground  fine,  It  can  be  readlb  mixed  with 
soft  food  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  unequal 
share.  Price.  30  cents  per  can;  *3  per  dozen.  Address 
HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  AND  WOOL  CO., 

29  North  St.,  Boston,  Mass,  Mention  this  Paper. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  tor  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  2  0  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  oower  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Weljs  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  #85 
to  #40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  mid 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Send  4c»nte  In 
Stamr)8  for  illustrated  Catalogue  H.  Address. 

Pierce  Artesian  &  OilWeli.  S’ply  Co.,  80  B’ver  St.,N.Y 


A  GENIUS  INDEED. 

The  Boston  Transcript  says:  “The  man 
that  shall  invent  a  new  popular  diversion  will 
indeed  be  a  genius.”  Evidently  the  title  be¬ 
longs  to  the  inventor  of  the  “  Kodak,”  which 
presents  a  unique  and  most  attractive  method 
of  practicing  amateur  photography — so  differ  ¬ 
ent  from  former  systems  as  to  be  clearly  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  appellation  “Nev.”  This  Camera 
makes  a  most  beautiful  Holiday  Gift. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

1  iirCateBt  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set^Dinner  Set, 
and  .Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.O.Box  289.  81  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 
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fyaxtuultuxal, 


SQUASH  CULTURE  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 


W.  FALCONER. 


Squashes  profitable  there  only  as  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  crop;  enormous  yields ;  why  Boston 
Marrow  is  the  Javorite;  the  Hubbard  the 
highest-priced ;  why  only  one  kind  is 
usually  raised  by  each  grower ;  winter 
storage ;  squash  houses,  their  construction 
and  use ;  11  He''1  and  “ She ”  squashes. 

One  would  hardly  think  that  within  10 
miles  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  on  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  spots  of  land  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  squashes  could  be  grown  as  a  re¬ 
munerative  crop;  but  they  are,  and  in  large 
quantity  too.  Of  course,  they  form  only  one 
of  two  or  more  crops  taken  from  the  same 
ground  in  a  season, 
and  in  this  way  alone 
they  can  be  profita¬ 
bly  grown.  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins, one  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  best  market 
gardeners  on  Long 
Island,  whose  place 
is  between  Jamaica 
and  Aquaduct  Sta¬ 
tion,  tells  me  that  he 
has  often  raised  as 
many  as  200  barrels 
of  squashes  to  the 
acre.  They  are  not 
grown  as  we  grow 
pumpkins,  in  the 
field,  along  with  the 
corn,  but  as  we  grow 
cucumbers — a  full 
crop  by  themselves, 
succeeding  some  ear¬ 
ly  crop.  The  Boston 
Marrow  is  the  favor¬ 
ite  variety;  in  fact, 
in  only  one  instance 
did  I  find  any  other 
sort  grown,  and  this 
was  at  Mr.  Abram 
Van  Sicklin's,  who 
had  a  few  Hubbards 
as  well.  The  Boston 
Marrow  is  tho  favor¬ 
ite  squash  with  the 
marketmen  as  being 
in  most  demand  for 
hotel  and  restaurant 
use  ;  but  the  Hub¬ 
bards  bring  a  higher 
price  and  are  bought 
up  for  private  fami¬ 
lies  mostly.  As  these 
market  gardeners 
grow  their  own  seed, 
they  dislike  to  grow 
more  than  cue  varie¬ 
ty  on  account  of  the 

liability  of  squashes,  in  common  with  other 
races  of  the  Cucumber  family,  to  intermix,  and 
any  sign  of  mixing— mis-shape,  change  of  color, 
or  streak  or  blotch  of  any  other  than  the  typi¬ 
cal  color — amounts  to  a  depreciation  in  their 
market  value.  The  Boston  Marrow  is  an 
orange-yellow-skinned  variety ,  and  the  deeper 
the  color,  the  better  it  will  sell.  If  sown  late 
so  that  the  squashes  do  not  have  a  good  long 
ripening  season,  they  are  apt  to  bo  somewhat 
pale-colored,  hence  not  so  marketable.  Again, 
unless  perfectly  ripe,  they  don’t  keep  very 
well.  If  they  get  a  slight  touch  of  frost  be¬ 
fore  they  are  brought  indoors,  it  may  not 
show  itself  at  the  time,  bub  very  soon  after 
the  squashes  are  housed,  spotting  of  the  skin 
and  rot  will  betray  those  that  frost  had 
reached.  The  Boston  Marrow,  besides  being 


a  capital  marketing  squash,  is  particularly 
valuable  for  the  market  gardener,  in  so  far 
that  it  grows  and  ripens  a  crop  of  squashes  in  a 
shorter  time  than  is  required  by  the  Hubbard, 
Marblehead  or  other  first-class  late-keeping 
varieties;  hence  it  is  more  available  for  plant¬ 
ing  as  a  second  crop— that  is,  after  early 
potatoes,  early  cabbages,  lettuce  or  other 
spring  crops — than  would  be  anyjof  the  varie¬ 
ties  requiring  a  longer  season  of  ripening. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  these 
squashes  growing  in  the  fields  in  summer 
and  being  harvested  when  ripe,  but  it  is  a 
good  deal  more  interesting  to  see  them  in 
winter  when  stored  in  the  squash  houses 
awaiting  better  markets  and  bigger  prices. 
And  it  is  here  that  these  city  and  suburban 
market  gardeners  have  the  advantage  over 
the  more  distant  farmers.  The  farmer  has  to 
get  rid  of  his  squashes  before  winter  sets  im 
else  the  cold  weather  will  rot  them  in  his 
ba^ns — for  they  are  extremely  impatient  of 


or  walls  are  very  tightly  constructed  and 
have  several  windows  for  light  and  venti¬ 
lation.  The  floorings  are  not  close  as  in  a 
house,  but  made  of  4j/£  or  five-inch-wide 
boards  with  a  space  of  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  between  them,  so  that  in  this  way 
the  interior  of  the  house  is  pretty  well  open 
from  the  cellar  to  the  ceiling,  admitting  of 
ready  warming,  drying  and  ventilating.  Be¬ 
tween  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  (if  I  may  so 
term  the  open  floor  above)  of  each  story  are 
arranged  tiers  of  shelves  five  to  six  feet  wide 
and  the  length  of  the  house, with  passages  two 
to  three  feet  wide  between  them.  These 
shelves  are  made  of  narrow  boards,  set  even 
more  widely  apart  than  are  those  of  the  floor. 
In  Mr.  Abram  Van  Sicklin’s  house  he  has  seven 
shelves  11  inches  apart,  one  above  the  other, 
on  each  floor,  and  the  squashes  are  laid  one 
deep  on  these  shelves;  this  gives  him  eight 
tiers  of  squashes  on  each  floor — one  on  the 
floor  itself  and  seven  on  the  shelves.  He  has 


horny  protuberance  at  the  blossom  end ;  but 
in  the  crop  there  occur  a  good  many  squashes  of 
a  chunkier  and  less  attenuated  form,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  horny  protuberance  extending  so 
pointedly,  it  is  far  less  marked  and  sunk  in  a 
deep,  wide  or  narrow  concavity,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  growers  save  their  seed  from 
these  concaved-ended  squashes  because  plants 
raised  from  them  yield  a  far  heavier  crop 
than  do  plants  raised  from  seeds  saved  from 
the  sharp-pointed  squashes. 

They  insist  that  the  same  peculiarity  in 
form  and  productiveness  also  occurs  in  the 
other  squashes  and  pumpkins.  Although  this 
before  now  had  escaped  my  own  observation, 
there  is  something  in  it,  for  every  one  of  these 
gardeners  explained  it  to  me  in  the  same  way, 
and  they  are  a  very  responsible,  intelligent 
and  observing  class  of  people.  But  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  tells  me  that  a  too  close  adherence  to  this 
concave  form  will  eventually  degenerate  the 
strain. 

R.  N.-Y. —  Speci- 
mens  of  these 
quashes,  called  by 
the  farmers  on  Long 
Island,  respectively 
“He”  and  “She,” 
were  given  Mr.  Fal¬ 
coner  by  Mr.  Abram 
Van  Sicklin  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  We  have  had 
very  careful  draw¬ 
ings  made  to  show 
the  difference  in 
shape.  They  are 
shown  at  Fig  407. 
We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  ex- 
p  e  r  i  m  e  n  ted  with 
’planting  seeds  from 
these  *  “  He  ”  and 
“  She  ”  squashes,  let 
us  know  wnat  tney 
have  learned  about 
this  matter 


“A 


MODEL  HEN¬ 
HOUSE.” 


(See  page  846 ) 


SPECIMENS  OF  “HE"  AND  “SHE"  SQUASHES.  From  Nature.  Fig.  407. 


cold— or  they  may  get  frozen  on  their  way  to 
market. 

The  market  gardeners  build  regular  squash 
houses,  and  heat  them  with  stoves  and  main¬ 
tain  a  temperature  of  about 60°,  and  here each 
can  keep  his  squashes  as  long  as  he  pleases 
and  cart  them  to  market  in  his  own  wagons 
at  his  convenience  in  winter,  when  he  has  no 
other  bulky  crops,  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
or  potatoes,  to  bother  with,  and  during  the 
short  time  they  will  be  in  his  wagons  he  can 
cover  them  up  enough  to  protect  them  from  a 
very  sharp  frost.  All  of  the  squash  houses 
are  after  the  same  pattern  and  in  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  much  resemble  a  nicely  constructed 
barn  or  dwelling-house  two  stories  and  an 
attic  high,  with  a  cellar  under  it.  Each 
story  is  about  eight  feet  high.  The  outsides 


now  between  1,600  and  1,700  barrels  of 
squashes  in  his  squash  house.  He  uses  the 
cellar]  for  .other  storing  purposes  as  it  is  a 
little  too  damp  for  squashes  to  keep  well 
in  it.  Mr.  J.  R.  Fredericks,  another  large 
neighboring  grower,  has  a  good  example 
of  the  squash  house  more  commonly  used.  It 
resembles  Mr.  Van  Sicklin’s  in  almost  all 
particulars  except  the  shelves.  These  are 
nearly  two  feet  apart  and  consist  of  three 
ranges  above  the  floor  in  each  room ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  storing  the  squashes  one  deep  he  has 
them  two  and  sometimes  three  deep. 

These  market  gardeners  called  my  attention 
to  something  in  squashes  that  I  never  took 
any  notice  of  before.  As  we  all  know,  the 
typical  form  of  the  Boston  Marrow  is  some¬ 
what  attenuated  at  each  end,  with  a  stout, 


This  is  what  Mr. 

.  F.  F.  Townsend,  of 
Washington  County, 
Iowa,  calls  the  build¬ 
ing  shown  at  Fig.  412 
—see  page  846.  As 
will  be  seen  by  an 
examination  of  the 
pictures,  the  build¬ 
ing  is  14x20  feet,  with 
walls  eight  feet  high.  The  walls  are  double- 
boarded  up  and  down  with  tar-paper  between 
the  boards.  In  the  three  drawings,  A  repre¬ 
sents  the  place  for  roosts;  B,  a  floor  under  the 
roosts  to  catch  the  droppings,  and  C,  a  trough 
into  which  the  droppings  can  be  scraped.  D 
is  a  door  and  W  W  are  windows.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  feed  room  is  directly  under 
the  roosts,  but  fully  protected  by  the  floor 
that  is  built  to  catch  the  droppings.  These 
must  be  cleaned  from  such  a  place  every  few 
days.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two 
ventilators  on  the  house.  These  are  always 
closed  in  winter.  From  the  numerous  poultry- 
houses  illustrated  year  after  year  in  the  Rural 
it  should  be  easy  to  select  a  good  one;  while 
the  liberal  discussion  of  the  subject  should 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  evils  to  be  avoided. 
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“MEAT!” 


ALL  ABOUT  PORK. 


How  it  is  Bred,  Fed  and  Cured. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  MEAT  FOOD. 


Hog  and  Hominy, 

Sausage  and  Souse, 

Lard  and  Liver-wurst, 

Berkshires  and  Bacon. 


HOWTO  FILLTHE  PORK  BARREL. 


FROM  “THE  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME." 

Kentucky  boasts  that  she  raises  the  finest 
of  hogs  and  makes  the  best  of  bacon,  and  as 
you  wish  to  “know  all  about  it”  I  shall  begin 
at  the  beginning  and  tell  you  exactly  how  it 
is  done.  The  black  Berkshire  is  the  favorite 
breed.  They  have  small  bones,  round  bodies, 
erect  ears  and  white  faces  and  feet ;  they  are 
uniform  and  symmetrical  in  appearance,  and 
when  well  cared  for,  very  hardy  and  healthy. 
They  have  more  industry  than  any  otner 
breed,  and  seem  to  have  taken  as  their  motto 
the  ancient  maxim,  “Root  hog  or  die.” 

When  the  pigs  are  young  their  dams  are 
fed  some  corn  every  day,  with  swill  from  the 
kitchen  and  skim-milk  or  butter-milk  ^from 
the  dairy,  so  that  tfiey  soon  learn  to  drink 
milk  and  to  crack  corn,  after  which  they  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  quite  rapidly.  Our  farmers  do 
not  usually  push  their  hogs  from  pig-hood  to 
slaughter  time,  but  endeavor  to  keep  them 
always  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition.  The 
hog  that  is  pushed  from  its  birth  is  nearly  all 
lard  and  fat,  while  the  one  that  is  of  slower 
growth,  and  is  compelled  to  take  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  exercise  in  search  of  its  food, 
makes  more  muscle,  that  is,  lean  meat,  and 
consequently  does  not  lose  so  much  in  weight 
when  converted  into  bacon. 

Good  farmers  are  careful  to  afford  their 
hogs  constant  grazing:  these  are  especially 
fond  of  clover  blossoms  and  have  a  prescript¬ 
ive  right  to  glean  the  harvest  fields  and  to  eat 
all  the  fruit,  that  falls.  From  (50  to  00  days 
before  they  are  killed,  they  are  fed  all  the 
corn,  peas,  and  pumpkins  they  will  eat;  but 
even  then  they  are  not  confined  to  a  small 
pen,  but  have  the  run  of  a  lot  of  some  acres 
accessible  to  water,  generally  a  part  of  the 
corn  field  fenced  off.  In  order  to  keep  them 
healthy,  an  occasional  dose  of  copperas  is  put 
into  their  swill,  and  in  a  trough  near  by  is 
kept  a  constant  supply  of  dry  ashes  and  salt, 
stone  coal,  and  charcoal.  Cared  for  in  this 
way,  the  black  Berkshires  can  easily  be  made 
to  weigh  300(pounds  gross  when  from  15  to  IS 
months  old.  Farmers  usually  sell  their  hogs  of 
this  size  to  city  pork  houses,  or  ship  them  to 
Eastern  cities;  they  prefer  that  their  family 
meat  shall  weigh  from  150  to  200  pounds  net, 
to  which  weight  a  pig  may  readily  attain 
when  from  seven  to  ten  months  old. 

A  bright,  cool  day  in'thejlatter  part  of  Nov¬ 
ember,  or  during  December,  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  stands  at  32  , degrees,  is  considered 
the  best  kind  of  weather  for  hog  killing. 
Then  we  drive  the  required  number  of  hogs 
into  a  small  pen,  lodge  a  rifle  ball  in  the'brain 
of  each  and  send  a  keen  knife  to  its  heart. 
The  hog  should  be  allowed  to  bleed  freely,  and 
after  life  has  left  the  body  it  is  plunged  into 
water;  just  hot.enouglf  tohnake  the  hair  and 
epidermis  slip  off  easily.  After  the  carcass  is 
scraped  clean  it  is  suspended,  head  downwards, 
opened,  and  thoroughly^, washed  with  plenty 
of  cold  water.  %  It.  is,left4in  this  position  for 
several  hours,  until  ityis  ]  cold  enough  to  cut 
out  smoothly,  when  it  is  taken  down  and  with 
a  sharp’knife  divided. into  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces.  W e  prefer  chat  the  meat  should 
not  freeze,  for  should  the  joints  be  scalded 
down  in  that  condition,  the  salt  will  be  un- 
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able  to  penetrate  them  and  they  will  be  likely 
to  spoil  when  the  warm  weather  comes. 

Dry,  pulverized  salt  is  carefully  rubbed 
over  each  piece,  and  if  all  animal  heat  has 
disappeared,  the  meat  is  then  laid  in  bulk, 
each  piece  being  placed  with  the  skin  down, 
salt  being  heaped  upon  the  fleshy  sides  of 
hams  and  shoulders  as  long  as  it  will  stay  on. 
There  is  no  danger  of  their  absorbing  more 
than  they  need.  The  thin,  bony  pieces  should 
be  salted  more  sparingly  and  placed  in  a 
heap  by  themselves.  A  small  quantity  of 
saltpeter,  mixed  with  the  salt,  tends  to  harden 
the  outside  tissues  and  gives  the  cured  meat 
a  pretty  red  color,  but  we  use  nothing  to  pre. 
serve  the  meat  except  pure,  dry  salt,  and 
when  the  meat  is  properly  managed  it  will 
dissolve  and  absorb  just  what  it  needs.  The 
Kanawha  and  the  Saginaw  salts  are  the 
kinds  used  in  this  section.  They  are  pure 
white,  have  large  crystals,  and  are  very 
strong;  both  kinds  are  pretty  much  the  same. 
We  do  not  put  any  meat  in  brine,  liking  to 
keep  it  as  dry  as  possible;  brine  dissolves  and 
weakens  the  tissues,  and  dilutes  the  juices. 

Pork  is  usually  allowed  to  remain  in  bulk 
four  weeks,  though  a  shorter  time  will  do  if 
the  weather  is  moderate;  wtien  the  weather 
is  freezing  cold,  it  should  remain  longer.  It 
is  best,  however,  that  meat  should  never  be 
frozen  at  all.  After  the  meat  has  taken  salt, 
it  is  hung  up  in  a  dry,  dark  room,  where  a 
slow  fire  is  kept  under  it— -just  enough  to 
make  the  air  a  little  warm,  but  not  sufficiently 
hot  to  cause  the  meat  to  drip.  This  is  called 
(‘curing”  and  is  done  during  the  last  two 
months  of  winter.  Many  farmers  prefer  to 
cure  with  hickory  wood  because  it  makes  a 
slow,  steady  fire;  besides,  they  say  the  smoke 
from  hickory  wood  gives  the  meat  a  pleasant, 
aromatic  flavor  and  has  a  tendency  to  make 
it  red  in  color.  I  cannot  vouch  for  that, 
however. 

Before  warm  weather  comes,  something  is 
done  to  secure  the  meat  from  flies.  Some 
house-keepers  wrap  each  ham  and  shoulder  in 
several  thicknesses  of  paper  and  inclose  it  in 
a  canvas  bag  that  has  been  made  stiff  with 
thick  starch.  Others  make  a  thick  paste  of 
flour  starch  highly  seasoned  with  black  and 
red  pepper,  and  a  small  quantity  of  molasses, 
(which  is  put  in  to  make  it  stick),  and  in 
this  each  piece  is  immersed,  after  which  it  is 
allowed  to  hang  up  in  the  meat-house  all  sum¬ 
mer.  But  the  old-fashioned  people  whose 
bacon  is  always  to  be  depended  upon,  wrap 
up  each  piece  in  paper  and  pack  it  down  in 
dry  leached  ashes  which  have  been  in  use  for 
a  life-time,  taking  care,  however,  to  put  a 
jayer  of  corn-cobs  between  the  pieces  so  that 
they  may  not  touch.  The  sides  are  left  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  smoke-house,  no  attention  what¬ 
ever  being  paid  to  them  after  drying.  When 
this  has  been  well  attended  to,  they  take  on  a 
color  like  brown  sugar,  and  when  cut  the  meat 
is  white,  juicy,  and  sweet,  but  not  oily  or 
slimy.  Many  farmers,  or  farmers’  wives 
keep  bacon  hams  until  they  are  two  years  old, 
perfectly  sound  and  sweet.  Spareribs,  back¬ 
bones,  and  heads  are  used  while  fresh:  jowls 
are  usually  hung  up  and  partially  dried  and 
are  used  in  the  spring  before  the  large  pieces 
are  cut. 

The  next  day  after  the  hogs  are  killed  the 
fatty  portions  are  rendered  into  lard.  This 
is  divided  into  three  classes.— the  entrail,  the 
leaf,  and  the  meat  lard.  When  the  entrail 
lard  is  carefully  prepared,  it  is  as  white  as 
any,  but  although  perfectly  sweet  and  free 
from  any  unpleasant  flavor,  it  does  not  keep 
so  well  as  either  of  the  other  kinds,  and 
should  be  used  first.  What  is  called  “leaf 
lard”  lies  in  flat,  white  slabs  close  to  the  ribs 
on  the  inside  of  the  hog.  This  is  almost  pure 
fat  and  cooks  very  quickly.  It  is  usually 
considered  the  nicest  of  all ;  Out  I  rather  pre¬ 
fer  that  which  is  made  from  fat  meat.  It 
seems  to  have  a  larger  grain  and  is  very  solid 
and  firm,— keeps  well  in  a  moderately  cool 
cellar  until  fall.  The  meat  lard  is  slightly 
creamy  in  color  because  it  requires  so  much 
longer  in  cooking.  Ours  is  kept  in  tin 
stands  which  hold  from  25  to  50  pounds.  One 
must  be  careful  to  cool  the  lard  partially 
before  pouring  it  into  a  tin  vessel,  otherwise 
the  heat  will  unsolder  the  seams.  The  secret 
of  making  nice  lard  consists  in  washing  each 
piece  thoroughly  in  cold  water,  removing  all 
impurities  -which  will  tend  to  discolor  it,  hav¬ 
ing  the  boiling  kettle  perfectly  clean  and  free 
from  rust,  containing  a  few  gallons  of  boiling 
water  when  the  fat  is  dropped  in,  and  in  stir¬ 
ring  it  frequently  to  prevent  its  sticking  to 
the  bottom  and  sides  and  scorching.  When 
the  water  has  evaporated  and  the  lard  is 
nearly  done,  soda  is  put  in — one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  to  three  gallons  of  lard  is  about  the  right 
proportion.  The  soda  should  be  dissolved  in 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  put  in  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  for  fear  the  effervescence 
would  cause  the  liquid  to  boil  over  and  set  the 
whole  on  fire.  Soda  seems  to  make  the  grease 
come  out  of  the  cracklings,  and  neutralizes  any 
acid  they  may  contain,  thus  making  the  lard 


keep  better.  When  the  cracklings  assume  a 
light  brown  color, the  kettle  should  be  removed 
from  the  fife,  the  clean  lard  should  be  drained 
off  to  cool,  and  the  cracklings  pressed. 

Sausage  is  the  next  consideration.  When 
the  pork  is  cut  out,  the  small  bits  which  are 
trimmed  off  in  order  to  make  the  large  pieces 
symmetrical,  are  ground  into  sausage.  Saus¬ 
age  meat  should  be  three  parts  lean  to  one  of 
fat.  We  usually  run  it  through  the  mill 
twice,  once  separately,  and  again  after  the 
lean  and  the  fat  have  been  mixed  together, 
after  which  it  is  spread  upon  a  large  table  and 
seasoned  to  the  taste  with  black  and  red  pep¬ 
per,  sage,  and  salt.  A  little  cake  of  sausage 
is  dropped  into  the  frying-pan  now  and  then, 
and  must  be  duly  tasted  t>y  each  one  of  the 
family  so  as  to  get  the  seasoning  right. 

There  is  another  dish  called  liver-wurst  of 
which  some  country  people  are  very  fond. 
Select  a  healthy-looking,  fresh  liver — one  free 
from  spots  and  discolorations — one  heart, 
one  light,  and  a  hog’s  head,  and  boil  them 
all  together  until  tender.  Then  lift  them  out 
of  the  liquor,  pick  out  all  the  bones,  gristles, 
and  stringy  pieces,  spread  the  mass  upon  the 
table  and  season  it  the  same  as  sausage,  ex¬ 
cept  that  chopped  raw  onions  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  sage.  When  properly  prepared 
liver-wurst  makes  a  very  wholesome  and  sav¬ 
ory  dish.  It  may  be  kept  in  the  same  manner 
as  sausage.  W  hen  prepared  for  the  table,  it 
is  only  heated — not  cooked  as  much  as  saus¬ 
age. 

Souse  is  composed  of  the  feet,  ears, 'and 
noses,  which  should  be  carefully  scraped, 
washed,  and  soaked  in  cold  water  for  several 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  should  be 
scraped  again,  w-ashed,  and  put  to  soak  in 
fresh  water  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  when 
they  are  put  into  a  big  kettle,  together  with  a 
hog’s  head,  and  boiled  until  the  meat  may  be 
easily  separated  from  the  bones.  The  former 
should  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water  so  that 
the  oil  may  rise  to  the  top  and  be  saved,  as 
hog’s-foot  oil  is  considered  very  valuable. 
When  thoroughly  done  and  the  oil  is  removed, 
the  meat  is  taken  up  in  wooden  bowls,  the 
bones  carefully  picked  out,  the  mass  well 
kueadedsoas  to  make  it  smooth  and  light-col¬ 
ored,  and  the  whole  seasoned  to  the  taste  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  sage.  Before  it  is  cold,  it 
should  be  poured  into  molds,  where  it  assumes 
the  consistency  of  jelly  and  is  considered  quite 
a  delicacy. 

Hog  killing  is  quite  an  event  on  the  farm, 
so  many  good  things  follow  in  its  wake,  and 
each  farmer’s  wife  prides  herself  upon  having 
her  share  of  it  done  up  in  the  best  style.  Ba 
con  is  the  staple  meat  in  the  country,  though 
the  towns,  even  the  small  country  towns, 
are  using  fresh  meat,  principally  beef,  more 
and  more  every  year. 

Logan  County,  Ky. 

a  farmer’s  daughter. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  PORK. 

If  good  pork  is  to  be  secured  great  care  and 
judgment  must  be  used  in  the  rearing  and 
fattening  of  the  animals.  The  pigs  had  bet¬ 
ter  not  be  more  than  one  year  old.  They 
should  have  a  large  infusion  of  the  Sus-scrofa 
blood — that  is,  they  should  trace  back  in 
many  of  their  lines  to  the  wild  boar  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  If  too  much  of  their  blood  is  of  the 
Sus-Indicus  type  (or  Chinese  hog)  they  will 
have  too  large  a  proportion  of  soft,  oily  meat 
and  too  small  a  proportion  of  lean  meat.  The 
pigs  should  never  be  raised  in  a  small,  close 
pen — they  may  be  started  there  in  the  spring 
and  finished  off  during  the  last  six  weeks  of 
their  life  in  comfortable  pens,  but  the  sum. 
mer  months  should  be  spent  in  the  open  fields, 
among  the  clover  and  the  grasses.  Skim- 
milk  and  bran  are  much  better  foods  than 
corn.  The  aim  should  be  to  make  the  pig 
grow  rapidly,  but  he'should  not  be  made  what 
is  called  fat  until  near  the  close  of  his  life.  A 
good,  vigorous  growth  and  plenty  of  exercise 
with  a  fairly  balanced  ration — that  is,  one 
with  a  liberal  proportion  of  albuminoids,  will 
overcome  to  some  extent  the  tendency  to  put 
on  an  inoidinate  amount  of  fat,  which  has 
been  bred  into  most  varieties  of  hogs  for  the 
last  50  years. 

Berkshires  are  my  favorite  breed.  They 
make  the  best  meat,  especially  hams.  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  eight-month-old  pigs  that  will 
weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  pounds 
after  they  have  been  well  fattened.  For 
butchering  select,  1  if  possible,  a  clear,  frosty 
day,  late  in  November  or  December.  I  want 
the  weather  cold  enough  to  make  the  carcass 
stiffen  firmly,  but  not  so  cold  that  the  meat- 
will  not  cool  out  clear  to  the  center  before  it 
begins  to  freeze  on  the  outside.  For  side 
pork  I  use  a  brine  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made ; 
it  will  take  about  30  pounds  of  salt  per  100 
pounds  of  meat.  The  pork  is  to  remain  in 
the  brine  until  it  is  used  and  there  should 
always  be  undissolvedisalt  in  the  barrel.  At 
the  approach  of  warm  weather  the  brine 
hould  be  drawn  off,  thoroughly  scalded, 
skimmed,  and  afcer  it  has  become  cold  re¬ 


turned  to  the  barrel,  care  being  taken  to  add 
more  salt  if  it  is  needed.  For  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders  I  make  a  brine  of  nine  pounds  of  salt 
and  a  quarter  M  a  pound  of  saltpeter  to  100 
pouuds  of  meat.  There  should  be  sufficient 
brine  to  cover  the  meat,  and  the  hams  should 
remain  in  the  brine  about  six  weeks,  and  then 
be  smoked  over  hickory  chips  or  corn-cobs. 
In  smoking,  it  is  much  better  to  build  the  fire 
outside  the  smoke-house  and  conduct  the 
smoke  to  it  underground  or  otherwise.  In 
this  way  all  danger  from  fire  is  averted.  Af¬ 
ter  the  hams  are  smoked  they  should  be  put  in 
paper  sacks  tightly  closed,  and  huug  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Bacon  is  better  if  dry-salted. 
This  is  done  by  carefully  rubbing  each  piece 
with  fine  salt  and  packing  away  in  salt  in  a 
box  or  barrel.  The  pieces  should  be  taken 
out,  rubbed  with  salt  and  repacked  about 
twice  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  after  which  the  treatment  is  the  same 
as  for  hams  and  shoulders. 

The  leaf  and  other  lard  should  not  be  tried 
out  or  mixed  with  that  taken  from  the  en¬ 
trails.  The  latter  should  be  used  first  as  it 
does  not  keep  so  well  as  the  other.  In  trying 
out  lard,  do  not  tty  to  brown  or  make  crisp 
the  cracklings  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
scorching  the  lard.  Pure  lard  will  not  boil. 
When  the  bubbling  becomes  faint  it  is  a 
certain  indication  that  the  lard  is  cooked 
quite  enough. 

When  the  hogs  are  killed  the  beef  which 
should  always  be  fattened  on  every  farm 
should  be  killed  also.  The  very  best  of 
sausage  can  be  made  by  using  50  per  cent- 
of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  lean  beef  and  50 
per  cent  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  fat  pork.  If 
some  lean  pork  is  used  less  beef  may  be  used. 
Cut  the  beef  first  alone  and  then  recut  with 
the  pork.  Sausage  meat  after  it  is  cut  can 
hardly  be  mixed  too  much.  Never  put  water 
in  sausage  meat,  or  sage  in  that  portion  which 
is  designed  to  be  kept  for  some  time.  If  sage 
is  desired,  it  may  be  added  at  the  time  of 
cooking.  Small  pieces  of  meat  which  have 
become  a  little  sour  from  want  of  proper  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air,  water,  and  sage,  all  seri¬ 
ously  interfere  with  the  keeping  qualities  of 
sausage.  The  seasoning  should  be  to  taste, 
which  varies  very  widely.  That  which  is 
designed  for  long  keeping  should  be  packed  in 
stone  jars  and  covered  with  melted  lard.  A 
portion  of  that  put  in  cases  may  be  smoked, 
thus  adding  variety  to  the  winter’s  food.  A 
good  sausage  for  immediate  use  can  be  made 
out  of  pork — about  half  lean  and  half  fat — 
and  raw  sliced  potatoes.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

DELAWARE  DOINGS. 

“As  hog  and  hominy  are  supposed  to 
be  the  two  staple  articles  of  diet  in  the 
Southern  States,  naturally  the  hog  must  be 
an  important  item  on  the  farm.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  in  the  South  we  raised 
corn  to  feed  to  hogs  and  hogs  to  feed 
the  darky,  and  that  when  we  wished  for 
money  we  sold  the  “coon.”  This  state  of 
things  still  exists,  with  the  exception  that  we 
do  not  sell  the  “darkies”  as  of  old.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  than  another  which  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  takes  especial  pride  in,  it  is  in  the 
size  of  his  porkers,  so  the  larger  breeds  of 
hogs  find  most  favor  with  us.  The  Chester- 
Whites  and  Polaud-Chinas  take  the  lead; 
although  Berkshires  are  a  favorite  breed  with 
many,  as  they  will  make  more  pork  from  a 
given  amount  of  feed  than  the  larger  breeds. 
The  litters  of  pigs  dropped  this  summer  and 
fall  are  our  next  season’s  porkers.  They  go 
into  winter-quarters  good-sized  shoats  able  to 
eat  almost  anything  and  needing  no  nursing. 
In  the  spring  they  will  be  turned  into  the  hog 
lot  or  apple  orchard  and  will  be  fed  on  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  odds  and  ends 
from  the  kitchen,  dairy  and  farm  in  general, 
with  just  enough  grain  to  keep  them  in  good 
growing  order.  This  state  of  things  continues 
till  corn  is  fit  to  husk,  when  the  hogs  intended 
for  slaughter  are  put  up  in  the  pen  with  just 
room  enough  for  comfort  and  exercise,  and 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they 
have  all  the  corn  they  can  eat  three  times  a 
day,  with  a  small  amount  of  water  or  swill. 
This  treatment  soon  begins  to  tell,  and  the 
long,  slab-sided  fellows  begin  to  fill  in  with 
solid  flesh.  Right  here  let  me  say  that  if  our 
hogs  become  cloyed  and  refuse  their  corn  or. 
show  signs  of  such  a  condition,  we  slack  off 
and  give  a  change  of  feed,  such  as  apples, 
bran,  turnips  or  almost  anything  that  is 
laxative;  then  they  will  soon  come  around 
all  right.  December  is  the  favorite  month 
for  slaughter.  After  the  hogs  get  in  good 
condition  for  killing,  we  usually  feed  them  on 
corn  meal  and  water  for  a  week  or  so,  then 
kill  them  and  put  up  for  the  next  twelve 
months  supply.  As  a  rule,  every  farmer 
is  his  own  butcher.  Every  one  should 
know  how  to  kill  and  dress  as  well 
as  cure  his  pork.  When  we  set  a  day 
for  butchering  we  generally  butcher  whether 
the  weather  is  hot  or  cold,  rainy  or  sun¬ 
shiny,  unless  it  should  rain  so  hard  that  we 
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could  not  keep  up  our  fires.  After  we  deter¬ 
mine  on  a  day,  we  stroll  over  to  one  or  more 
neighbors  and  say,  “Say,  Jack  or  Jim,  come 
over  and  help  me  kill  hogs  such  a  day,  and 
bring  your  help,”  and  nothing  less  than  sick¬ 
ness  keeps  them  away.  Now  comes  one  of 
cur  peculiarities — we  are  as  a  rule  opposed  to 
handling  ho1;  water.  If  we  spill  cold  water 
on  ourselves,  we  only  hurt  our  clothes  and 
temper,  while  the  effect  of  hot  water  would 
be  more  serious,  so  instead  of  heating  water 
we  make  a  fire  out-of-doors  and  put  iu 
our  irons — pieces  of  railroad  iron,  old  cast¬ 
ings  or  any  otherjjcouvenieut  articles.  Near¬ 
ly  every  one  has  a  collection  of  his  own. 
Then  we  fill  our  scalding  cask  or  trough  with 
cold  water,  fix  up  a  platform  on  which  to 
clean  and  a  place  to  hang  the  carcasses  up. 
By  this  time  the  irons  are  hot;  put  in  one  or 
two  pieces- -enough  to  make  the  water  hot, 
and  you  are  ready  to  begin  work. 

Poor  porkers!  Their  abode  is  surrounded 
by  a  gang  of  men  and  boys  attired  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  toggs  that  would  put  “Joseph’s  coat  of 
many  colors”  in  the  shade.  One  of  the  grun- 
ters  selected  for  the  first  victim  is  grabbed, 
fired  out  of  the  pen,  and  has  his  throat  cut  by 
the  master  of  ceremony.  Then  a  shovelful 
of  wood  ashes  is  put  into  the  water  which  is 
brought  to  the  proper  degree  of  temperature. 
The  hog  is  then  scalded  and  passed  on  to  the 
cleaning  table,  and  as  many  more  are  treated 
iu  the  same  way  as  there  are  hands  to  handle 
at  one  time.  After  the  hogs  are  clean  of 
hair,  we  gambrel  them  and  hang  them  up  for 
the  final  scrape  down  and  the  removal  of  the 
iutestines.  As  soon  as  they  are  cold  we  take 
them  down  and  find  out  who  has  come  closest 
to  their  weights — not  by  the  old  Dutch 
method  of  balancing  a  hog  on  the  end  of  a 
plank  placed  across  a  fence, with  enough  stone 
on  the  other  end  to  make  the  plank  balance 
evenly,  and  then  guessing  the  weight  of  the 
stones;  but  by  using  a  good  pair  of  scales  or 
steel-yards.  As  soon  as  the  body  is  cold 
enough  to  be  cut  up,  the  hams  and  shoulders 
should  be  sugar-cured.  We  usually  dry -salt 
them  right  on  a  table  or  bench  in  the  cellar 
with  the  following  mixture:  salt  (good  pack¬ 
ing)  10  pounds,  brown  sugar,  four  pounds, 
saltpeter,  two  ounces,  to  each  100  pounds  of 
ham.  Lay  them  skin  down,  and  rub  on  all  of 
the  mixture  you  can  make  stay  on 
and  repeat  as  often  as  it  is  absorbed. 
Four  or  five  applications  are  usually  required. 
In  about  four  weeks  they  will  be  ready  to 
smoke.  Smoke  them  a  nice  brown.  Let  them 
dry  off  well;  then  bag  them,  giving  the  bags 
a  good  coat  of  whitewash,  and  hang  them  up 
in  some  cool,  dry  place,  and  no  one  will  ever 
know  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
best  city  cured.  Be  sure  to  trim  off  all  loose 
pieces. 

Tae  side  pork  is  better  dry-salted  than  if 
put  in  brine.  Use  about  half  the  quantity  of 
sugar  used  with  bam.  Pack  the  sides  snugly 
in  a  cask  with  plenty  of  salt,  and  brine  will 
form.  After  a  couple  of  months,  if  the  meat 
is  likely  to  get  too  salty,  take  it  up  and  hang 
it  iu  the  smoke-house  till  it  is  wanted  for  U6e 
This  is  the  usual  custom  here.  Heads  and 
hocks  are  usually  put  up  in  brine  and  worked 
off  to  the  best  advantage.  The  odds  and  ends 
of  lean  meat  from  hams,  shoulders  and  side 
meat,  with  all  other  suitable  scraps,  are  made 
into  sausage.  This  is  usually  made  the  day 
after  butchering,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  cut¬ 
ter.  But  this  operation  is  too  familiar  for 
description.  If  one  wishes  he  can  keep  sau¬ 
sage  from  one  season  to  another  by  packing  it 
in  earthen  jars  and  pouring ^ver  it  hot  lard 
enough  to  cover  it. 

The  lard  is  usually  tried  out  in  large  kettles 
in  the  open  air,  and  stored  away  either  in  tin 
or  earthen  receptacles  for  the  use  of  the  house¬ 
wife,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  treats  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  a  good  supply  of  fried  cakes.  Thus  we 
have  traced  the  Southern  hog  through  his 
short  career  from  infancy  to  the  pork  barrel, 
Kent  Co.,  Del.  a.  g.  s. 

A  FEW  MARYLAND  MESSES. 

One  of  the  most  essential  things  iu  pork  is 
the  breed.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  raise  Chester-Whites,  Essex  or 
any  other  particular  breed,  but  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  meat  of  the  thoroughbred 
and  that  of  the  scrub.  For  fineness  of  meat, 
“marbled”  fat  and  small  bones  I  have  settled 
upon  the  Berkshire,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  this  breed  is  the  best  for  every  one. 
A  Berkshire  pig  farrowed  in  April  should 
weigh  iu  December  about  l.*50  pounds  net— 
though  sometimes  he  doesn’t — and  at  about 
that  time  the  killing  is  generally  done  in  this 
locality.  The  weather  should  be  just  cold 
enough  to  stiffen  the  dressed  hogs  the  night 
after  they  are  killed— about  20°  Fahr.  In  the 
morning  the  carcasses  are  taken  to  the  meat 
house,  aud  cut  up.  The  heads  are  first  cut 
off;  then  the^ribs  are  cut  with  a  hatchet  close 
up  on  each  side  of  the  back-bone  and  with  a 
knife  following  the  hatchet  the  two  sides  are 


cut  off,  leaving  the  back-bone  strip,  or“cliine.” 
From  this  chine  the  strip  of  fat  is  torn  off  for 
lard  and  it  is  then  cut  up  in  three  pieces  ready 
for  curing.  Next  we  cut  off  and  trim  the 
hams  and  shoulders,  saving  the  fat  pieces  for 
lard  and  the  lean  mixed  with  fat,  for  sausage. 
Now  we  have  left  the  sides  proper  or  “mid¬ 
dlings.”  These  may  be  cutup  inconvenient- 
sized  pieces  for  curing;  or,  if  for  home  use, 
they  may  be  taken  out  to  be  eaten  fresh  aud 
the  strip  of  tenderloin  and  fat  underneath  may 
be  cut  off.  The  tenderloin  is  rather  too 
choice  to  be  salted  away  as  middlings.  We 
generally  save  as  much  as  will  keep  fresh  and 
put  the  rest  into  sausage. 

I  feel  a  little  doubtful  about  giviug  a  recipe 
for  sausage-making,  as  every  lady  has  her 
own  handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter 
(for  this  is  woman's  work,  though  the  men 
folks  must  turn  the  sausage  mills) ;  still  I  will 
give  one  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  no 
better.  After  the  trimmings  and  tenderloin — 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  tenderloin,  the 
better  the  sausage — have  been  run  through  the 
mill,  the  meat  is  spread  on  a  table  and  the 
seasoning  is  thoroughly  worked  in,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportion;  to  every  nine  pounds  of 
meat  use  six  teaspoonfuls  each  of  salt  aud  pep 
per,  and  12  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  sage.  The 
teaspoon  should  be  full — not  level  nor  yet 
heaped  Now  fry  a  little  cake  and  taste.  If 
it  is  seasoned  to  suit,  rush  the  meat  through 
the  mill  again,  pack  tightly  in  jars  and  pour 
melted  lard  over  it  to  exclude  air,  and  set  the 
jars  in  a  cool  place  until  the  sausage  is 
wanted. 

Now  we  will  go  back  to  our  hog,  or  rather 
to  what  is  left  of  him— the  head.  Cut  it  in 
halves.  Put  the  jowls  in  with  the  meat  to  be 
cured.  Trim  the  eyes,  ears,  and  snouts,  from 
the  faces,  put  some  of  them  with  the  jowls, 
and  with  some  make  the  following:  Boil  one 
face,  one  heart,  and  one  liver  until  the  meat 
drops  apart,  strain  it,  pick  out  the  fragments 
of  bone,  run  the  meat  through  the  sausage 
mill,  season  to  taste  and  you  have  “pudding.” 
This  has  to  be  heated  when  eaten.  Dou  t 
throw  out  the  water  in  which  the  pudding  wras 
cooked,  but  thicken  it  rather  thicker  than 
mush  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  corn- 
meal  and  one  part  of  buckwheat  meal;  put 
the  mixture  into  shallow  vessels  and  when 
cold  it  will  harden  and  may  be  sliced  and 
fried.  This  is  “scrapple”  so-called  from  be¬ 
ing  made  of  scraps,  I  suppose. 

Last  and  most  easily  done  is  the  curing  of 
the  meat— at  any  rate,  it  is  the  easiest  work 
with  me.  Rub  it  well  with  coarse  salt,  stack 
it  up,  sprinkling  a  little  salt  on  each  layer, 
and  allow  it  to  cure  for  about  six  weeks,  and 
then  it  may  be  smoked  as  desired,  and  if  the 
hog  was  a  well-bred,  respectable  animal,  I 
don’t  think  there  will  be  any  trouble  about 
his  not  being  eaten.  p.  b.  crosby. 

Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

THE  HOOSIER  WAY. 

Our  mode  of  making  sausage  and  curing 
side  meat  is  as  follows: 

We  trim  very  liberally  and  closely  for 
sausage  and  lard.  The  sausage  meat  is  cut 
into  small  slices,  so  as  to  be  put  into  the  chop¬ 
per  without  trouble.  I  use  the  Enterprise,  which 
is  the  best  I  ever  had.  We  season  the  meat 
before  we  grind  it.  We  try  to  have  the  pro¬ 
portion  about  three-fourths  lean  aud  one- 
fourth  fat  pork,  which  we  slice  ready  for  the 
cutter.  To  40  pounds  of  the  meat  so  prepared, 
we  take  one  pound  of  salt,  one  teacupful  of 
finely  pulverized  sage  (the  Wilson  bone-mill 
pulverizes  it  very  nicely),  one  fourth  of  a 
pound  of  black  pepper,  or  half  that  of  pul¬ 
verized  red  pepper.  We  season  before  grind¬ 
ing,  by  laying  the  meat  in  a  pan  or  tub  and 
sprinkling  the  salt,  pepper  and  sage  over  it, 
layer  by  layer.  The  pepper  can  be  more 
evenly  spread  by  using  the  pepper-box. 

We  then  mix  the  meat  by  hand  slightly, 
and  when  it  has  gone  though  the  chopper 
it  is  in  condition  to  be  put  away.  In  this  way 
the  seasoning  is  more  thoroughly  done,  with 
less  labor  than  it  could  be  done  by  adding  the 
seasoning  after  the  grinding.  The  meat  we 
want  for  present  use  we  pack  in  jars,  and  set 
these  away  in  a  cool  place.  What  .we  keep 
for  summer  use  we  make  into  cakes  and  fry 
ready  for  the  table.  These  cakes  we  pack 
closely  into  two-gallon  jars,  a  size  very  con¬ 
venient  to  handle.  We  pour  the  fryings 
over  the  meat  and  if,  when  a  jar  is  full,  the 
fryings  have  not  quite  covered  the  meat,  we 
melt  enough  lard  to  cover  it,  and  then  put  a 
plate  over  it,  bottom  up.  As  the  lard  cools  it 
shrinks  somewhat.  We  then  pour  melted  lard 
over  the  edge  of  the  plate  until  it  is  fully  cov¬ 
ered.  Then  we  tie  a  cloth  over  the  jar  and 
put  it  away  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  To  prepare 
the  sausage  meat  for  the  table,  we  take  out 
what  we  want  aud  heat  it  thoroughly. 

We  have  had  such  sausage  meat  almost 
daily  on  the  table  during  this  week  (Nov.  10 
to  17)  and  it  is  as  good  and  fresh  as  it  was 
when  put  up  last  January. 

If  a  person  should  fear  that  he  could  not 


distribute  the  seasoning  evenly  enough,  he 
might  divide  his  meat  into  10  or  20-pound 
parts,  and  divide  the  seasoning  in  the  same 
way. 

I  make  pickled  pork  of  my  side  meat,  using 
eight-gallon  stone  jars,  which  I  prefer 
to  kegs  or  barrels,  because  the  wood  is  liable 
to  be  tainted,  and  the  jars  can  be  scalded  and 
made  sweet  for  the  next  year.  In  packing, 
I  salt  heavily  and  then  make  a  brine,  using  all 
the  salt  that  can  be  dissilved  in  the  boiling 
water.  I  skim  the  brine  well  and  when  it  is 
cold,  pour  it  over  the  pork  and  put  sufficient 
weight  on  to  keep  the  meat  under  the  brine. 
We  are  using  such  meat  now  and  it  is  perfect¬ 
ly  sweet  and  pure.  In  curing  the  joints,  we 
rub  fine  salt  on  the  fleshy  sides  and  pack  them 
in  a  barrel,  small  ends  down.  After  they 
have  stood  there  a  day  or  two,  we  make  a 
pickle  by  taking  eight  pounds  of  salt,  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  saltpeter  aud 
two  ounces  of  soda  to  four  gallons  of  water, 
making  enough  in  that  proportion  to  cover 
the  meat.  In  four  to  six  weeks,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  joints,  they  should  be  hung 
up  to  dry,  and  be  smoked  thoroughly  with 
green  hickory  wood  or  corn-cobs  I  pre¬ 
fer  stone  jars  for  storing  the  lard  to  either 
tin  or  wooden  vessels. 

The  hogs  mostly  raised  in  this  vicinity  are 
Poland-Chinas,  Berkshires,  and  Chester- 
Whites,  and  they  are  preferred  in  the  order 
named.  More  hogs  are  marketed  when 
one  year  old  and  under  than  when  over  a 
year.  Killing  among  the  farmers  commences 
as  soon  in  the  fall  as  the  pork  can  be  saved — 
from  November  on — but  the  first  killing  is 
done  merely  to  get  a  present  supply  of  fresh 
meat.  The  main  stock  of  meat  is  laid  up  by 
killing  through  January  and  the  first  half  of 
February.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said 
that  our  killing  extends  from  cool  weather  in 
November  to  the  first  of  March. 

The  method  of  raising  aud  fattening  hogs  is 
to  pasture  them  on  grass  and  stubble  fields,  fin¬ 
ishing  up  with  corn.  When  there  is  corn  on 
hand  it  is  fed  by  some  of  our  farmers  while  the 
hogs  are  fed  on  clover,  that  being  the  main 
pasture  for  hogs.  s.  b  h. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

A  VETERAN’S  VIEWS. 

For  hams  aud  bacon  make  a  brine  as  fol¬ 
lows:  For  long-keeping  use  seven  pounds  of 
the  best  salt;  for  use  during  cool  weather,  six 
pounds  of  salt  for  100  pounds  of  meat.  Put 
into  this  pickle  six  pounds  of  brown  sugar 
and  four  ounces  of  saltpeter.  Pack  the  meat 
in  a  sweet,  clean  cask  and  cover  with  the 
above  pickle.  Leave  the  meat  in  this  for  six 
weeks  and  then  take  it  out  and  smoke  it.  I 
do  not  make  sausage  except  a  little  for  family 
use.  The  lean  parts  of  the  pigs  are  made  into 
headcheese.  This  includes  the  legs,  heads  and 
trimmings.  Fat  pieces  and  fat  trimmings 
are  made  into  lard.  f.  d.  curtis. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOG  NOTES. 


According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  there  are  in  this 
country  44,000,000  swine,  or  73  for  every  100 
inhabitants.  The  proportion  has  been  as  high 
as  SO  to  100;  but  we  export  considerably  less 
now  than  we  did  some  years  ago,  and  fat 
animals  are  turned  off  at  an  earlier  age;  thus 
more  animals  are  slaughtered  in  proportion 
to  the  total  at  a  given  time,  so  that  probably 
as  much  pork  per  head  is  used  now  in  this 
country  as  at  any  former  time.  In  the  sea  on 
of,1887-1888-3ay,  from  April,  in  ’87, the  opening 
of  the  “summer  packing”  season  to  March  31, 
’88,  the  close  of  the  “winter  packing  ”  season, 
the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  at  the  various 
pork -packing  establishments  is  put  at  16,615, 
257,  against  17,303,228  in  1886—7.  Of  the 
victims  in  1887—8,  11,532,707  met  their  fate  in 
Western  States;  4,759,550  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  225,000  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
nearly  13,000,000,  swine  were  also  slaughtered 
on  the  farms  throughout  the  country  in  1887 
—8,  which  would  make  a  total  aggregate  of, 
say,  29,000,000  victims  in  that  twelvemonth. 

*  *  * 

During  the  last  27  years  we  have  exported 
only  an  average  of  15  per  cent  of  our  hog  pro¬ 
duction.  Our  exports  have  averaged  about 
2,800.000  hogs  a  year,  or  560,000,000  pounds, 
allowing  200  pounds  of  cured  product  to  each 
animal.  Our  exports  have  consisted  of  live 
hogs,  bacon,  hams,  pork  and  lard.  Last  year 
we  exported  75,3S3  hogs;  419,922,955  pounds 
of  bacon  and  hams;  86,621,069  pounds  of  pork 
and  321,533,746  pounds  of  lard.  Our  heaviest 
exports  were  in  1880  when  we  sent  abroad  83 
432  hogs;  759,773,109  pounds  of  bacon  and 
bams;  95,949,780  pounds  of  pork,  and  374,979, 
286  pounds  of  lard.  Last  year  our  exports  of 
hogvcost  only  $7.49  per  head;  of  bacon  and 
hams,  7.9  cents,  and  of  lard,  7.1  cents.  The 
highest  prices  ever  obtained,  however,  for 


hogs,  were  in  1866,  when  our  exports  aver¬ 
aged  $16  25  per  head;  while  in  1865,  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  bacon  and  hams  cost  22.9  cents  per 
pound;  -  pork,  16.4  cents,  and  lard  20  5  cents. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Tenth  Census  year — 1880— there  were 
on  farms  in  the  United  States  47,681,700  swine 
The  total  number  and  the  proportion  in  the 
different  States  have  altered  little  since  then. 
At  that  time  Iowa  led  with  6,034,316: 
then  came  Illinois  with  5,170.266;  Missouri 
with  4.553  123;  Indiana,  3,186,413;  Ohio, 
3,141,333;  Kentucky,  2,225  225;  Tennessee, 
2,160,495;  Texas.  1.950,371;  Kansas,  1,787,969; 
Arkansas,  1,565,098.  Of  the  other  States 
Colorado  had  the  fewest,  7,656:  then  iu  an 
ascending  grade  came  Rhode  Island  with 
14,121;  Delaware,  48,186;  Connecticut,  63,690; 
and  Maine,  74  369  The  Territories  were  all 
poorly  supplied,  Wyoming  having  the  fewest 
— 567— and  Dakota,  the  most — 63,394.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  swine  has 
increased  much  more  proportionately  in  the 
Territories  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  during  the  last  nine  years.  The  great 
corn-producing  States  are  also  the  great  meat- 
producing  States,  although  in  the  case  of* 
swine,  aud, indeed, of  other  meat-producing  an¬ 
imals, the  number  produced  in  each  State  is  not 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  corn 
produced  therein.  Still  in  the  Census  year 
the  nine  great  hog-producing  States  came  the 
first  among  the  corn-producing  States,  in  this 
order,  however;  round  millions  of  bushels 
only  are  given,  aud,  of  course,  the  crop  was 
that  of  1889: — Illinois,  325;  Iowa,  275;  Mis¬ 
souri,  202;  Indiana,  115;  Ohio,  111;  Kansas, 
105;  Kentucky  73;  Nebraska,  65;  Tennessee, 
62.  Then  there  is  a  jump  of  four  States  be¬ 
fore  Texas  is  reached  with  24  million  bushels 
and  then  another  jump  of  three  States  before 
Arkansas  is  reached  with  24  million  bushels. 
Still  the  general  rule  holds  emphatically 
good,  “The  more  corn,  the  more  hogs.” 


START  THE  PIGS  RIGHT. 


No  luck  about  securing  good  pigs;  care  and 
attention  needed ;  what  should  be  done; 
only  one  way  to  make  sure ;  why  so  many 
Jail. 


This  is  about  the  way  many  proceed  to 
raise  pigs: — In  the  first  place,  they  begin  by 
using  a  sow  or  boar  that  is  too  young  and  the 
result  is  either  no  pigs,  a  small  litter,  or  else 
they  are  weak  and  lack  vitality.  Another 
bad  result  from  such  a  course  is  to  weaken  the 
sow  and  boar,  stunting  their  growth  and  for¬ 
ever  imparing  their  usefulness  as  breeders 
They  should  be  at  least  a  year  old  before  use- 
ing  for  breeding.  The  next  serious  mistake 
that  many  farmers  make,  is  to  turn  the  sow 
in  with  the  boar,  before  she  is  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  leaving  her  there  a  month  or  so,  trusting 
to  “luck”  for  a  service,  and  not  knowing 
whether  such  service  has  taken  place  or  not— 
by  such  a  course  exhausting  the  energies  of 
both  animals.  But  by  far,  the  worst  feature 
about  such  a  “  way  of  doing  things”  is  that 
the  breeder  has  no  record  of  the  exact  date  of 
s°rvice,  which  it  is  very  important  to  know, 
to  be  successful. 

I  often  hear  a  farmer  say,  “My  sow  is  due 
with  pigs  some  time  in  March,  but  I  don’t 
know  the  date.”  Stick  a  pin  right  in  here, 
for  this  is  the  very  point  wherein  so  many 
failures  to  raise  pigs  occur.  A  sow,  on  an 
average,  will  come  in  heat  once  in  three  or 
four  weeks.  Watch  your  animals,  and  when 
they  reach  that  state,  and  it  is  the  date  you 
wish,  turn  them  in  with  your  boar,  and  re¬ 
main  present  yourself  until  you  see  that  a 
proper  service  is  performed,  and  then  immed¬ 
iately  return  your  sow  to  her  pen  as  one 
service  is  as  effectual  as  a  dozen  would  be, 
and  I  believe  more  so.  You  now  know  the 
exact  date,  the  importance  of  which  we  shall 
see  farther  on,  and  you  will  not  have  to  guess 
at  anything. 

The  advantage  of  knowing  all  this  is  that 
as  the  sow  approaches  her  date,  you  can 
change  her  feed  to  suit  her  condition.  Know¬ 
ing  her  to  be  due  at  such  a  date,  you  can 
safely  book  orders  for  such  and  such  litters, 
and  your  customer  knows  at  just  what  time 
he  may  expect  his  purchase.  But  what  is 
more  important  than  all,  you  know  exactly 
when,  to  a  day,  to  prepare  a  place  for  your 
sow  to  have  her  family  in,  and  can  arrange  to 
be  present  at  that  date.  To  have  some  one 
else  attend  to  this  is  not  as  well,  and  to  leave 
the  sow  to  herself,  trusting  to  “luck,”  is  only 
to  invite  failure. 

A  pig,  contrary  to  a  general  belief,  is  a 
very  intelligent  animal,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
one  that  succumbs  so  readily  to  kind  treat¬ 
ment,  unless  it  be  a  high-bred  dog.  They  dis¬ 
tinguish  very  quickly  between  the  presence 
of  a  stranger  and  their  regular  attendant  and 
they  never  object  to  the  latter’s  presence  in 
their  pen  when  they  are  giving  birth  to  young 
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The  usual  course  that  the  farmer  pursues  at 
such  a  time,  if  he  should  by  chance  happen  to 
know  the  date,  is  for  him  to  leave  his  sows  to 
themselves,  with  no  preparation  for  their 
comfort.  If  it  should  happen  to  be  a  cold 
night  in  March,  Mr.  Farmer  is  found  sitting 
by  the  kitchen  fire  “talking  politics”  or  else 
snugly  established  in  a  warm  bed  for  the 
night,  remarking,  as  he  passes  off  to  sleep,  “I 
hope  the  old  sow  will  have  good  luck  in  hav¬ 
ing  her  pigs  this  time.  If  she  don’t,  I’ll 
take  and  sell  her.  I  ain’t  agoin’  to  bother 
around  with  her  any  longer.” 

Well,  what  is  the  result  of  such  a  course? 
Mr.  Farmer  gets  up  “real”  early  (au  awful 
bother)  and  goes  out  to  count  his  pigs.  They 
are  all  there — nine  of  them — perfect  little 
beauties,  and  worth  £30  in  quick  cash — had 
they  lived,  but  each  one  is  a  cold,  stiff  dead 
pig,  or  perhaps  Mr.  Farmer  found  no  pigs, 
but  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  sow  had  given 
birth  to  a  large  litter.  Where  are  the  little 


a  happy,  united,  prosperous  family.  If  a  very 
cold  time  I  .again  take  the  pigs  to  a  warm 
place,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  two  days 
old.  If  the  weather  is  not  severe,  I  leave  the 
sow,  having  first  fixed  the  pen  so  she  can¬ 
not  lie  on  them  and  all  goes  well  with  no 
“luck”  about  it— simply  by  careful  attention. 

GEORGE  Q.  DOW. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  POTATOES  FOR  FEED¬ 
ING. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


Why  potatoes  are  not  more  largely  used  as 
stock  feed  in  mew  of  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  grown ;  their  great  yield  and 
large  proportion  of  nutriment ;  analysis 
of  them ;  the  stems  :  why,  if  fed  raw,  much 
of  their  nutriment  goes  to  waste,  while 
they  irritate  the  digestive  organs  and 
often  cause  diarrhoea ;  likely  to  choke  cat¬ 
tle  ;  their  nutritive  ratio ;  how  raw  potatoes 
injuriously  affect  milk;  good  when  fed  in 
small  quantities  as  part  of  a  ration ;  cook¬ 
ing  removes  all  injurious  properties :  their 
theoretical  and  actual  value  as  compared 
with  com  and  other  foods;  jjersonal  expe¬ 
rience  in  feeding  them. 


fellows?  The  sow  has  no  appetite,  she  does 
not  care  to  eat,  she  has  had  a  fine  breakfast  of 
early  spring  pigs,  which  cost  Mr.  Farmer  a 
nice  little  sum,  but  then  he  had  a  good  com¬ 
fortable  night’s  rest,  “no  bother”  and  when 
the  next  sow  is  ready  to  have  pigs,  he  will 
be  found  sitting  by  the  fire  telling  his  neigh¬ 
bor  what  “bad  luck  ”  he  had  with  the  last 
sow. 

The  period  of  gestation  in  a  sow  may  be 
timed  to  a  day  and  one  may  reckon  almost  to 
the  hour  the  date  at  which  she  will  farrow^ 
provided  he  knows  the  date  of  service,  hence 
the  importance  of  knowing  that.  Having 
these  dates,  a  successful  breeder  will  make  all 
his  arrangements  to  conform  to  the  same,  and 
be  prepared  to  be  up  all  night  if  necessary. 
When  the  sow  is  ready  to  begin  operations, 
which  usually  occurs  just  after  eating,  go 


into  her  pen  and  remain  there  until  the  job  is 
finished.  The  reason  a  sow  eats  her  young  is, 
I  think,  this:  she  is  in  great  pain  and  suffer¬ 
ing  badly  at  that  time.  The  attention  is 
concentrated  upon  giving  birth  to  her  young. 
The  little  fellows  as  fast  as  they  come,  get  up 
around  her  head  and  bother  her  very  much. 
Her  milk  has  not  started  freely  and  does  not, 
until  all  the  litter  is  born.  The  pigs  try  for 
food,  and  this  only  provokes  the  sow  the  more 
and  causes  her  to  snap,  bite  and  eat  her  young. 
The  affection  that  she  has  for  her  young  does 
not  exhibit  itself  in  the  sow  until  after  her 
milk  has  started,  and  all  the  pigs  have  helped 
themselves;  and  it  is  very  rarely  after  that 
that  she  will  injure  her  young  intentionally. 
Nature  has  so  arranged  it  that  food  and 
affection  both  start  in  the  sow  at  the  same 
time. 

To  obviate  all  this,  as  soon  as  the  sow  gives 
birth  to  a  pig,  I  immediately  take  it  away  out 
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of  her  sight  and  hearing.  If  it  is  a  cold  night 
or  day,  a  basket  or  box  is  prepared  for  them 
near  some  fire,  and  they  are  put  there  as  fast 
as  they  come.  By  the  time  the  sow  is  done 
farrowing,  got  up  and  moved  around  a  little, 
the  pigs  have  become  nearly  dried  and  squeal¬ 
ing  for  something  to  eat.  I  first  give  the  sow 
a  little  warm,  nourishing  drink,  clean  up  her 
pen,  arrange  her  bed,  get  her  to  lie  down  by 
a  little  scratching,  and  then  one  by  one  I  place 
her  pigs  at  her  teats  and  in  10  minutes  I  have 


I  am  asked  to  answer  the  following  note  : 
“Will  potatoes  fed  to  milch  cows  produce 
any  bad  effect  in  the  butter  ? 

It  is  strange,  considering  the  ease  with 
which  potatoes  may  be  grown,  the  large  pro¬ 
duce  when  the  crop  is  managed  in  the  best 
manner,  and  the  large  proportion  of  nutri¬ 
ment  they  contain,  that  they  should  not  have 
long  ago  been  grown  and  used  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  for  the  feeding  of  stock  of  all  kinds. 
There  is,  however,  always  a  reason  for  what¬ 
ever  may  appear  strange  and  unreasonable, 
and  there  is  one  for  the  absence  of  the  potato 
from  the  list  of  popular  foods  for  stock. 
When  potatoes  are  examined  under  the  mi¬ 
croscope,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a  large 
quantity  of  starch  cells  existing  in  the  cellular 
tissue  and  floating  in  a  watery  liquid.  This 
liquid  contains  some  gum  and  is  somewhat 
viscous;  it  also  contains  the  greater  part  of 
the  mineral  matter  of  the  tuber,  of  which  pot¬ 
ash  is  the  most  abundant.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
crude  sap  of  the  plant.  The  analysis  of  the 
tuber  of  the  potato  plant  is  quite  interesting 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  its  physical 
construction.  The  tuber  in  its  fresh  and  dry 
conditions  is  thus  made  up  : 


Per  cent.  of. 

Fresh. 

Dry. 

Ash . 

3.6 

Water . 

. 75.0 

•  •  .  • 

Albuminoids . . 

. 2.1 

8.4 

Carbohydrates . 

. 20.7 

82.8 

Fiber . 

. .  ..  1.1 

4.4 

Fat . 

.  0.2 

0.8 

100.0 

100.0 

The  ash  is  made  up  as  follows  : 


Potash,  per  cent .  59.8 

Magnesia .  1.6 

Soda .  5.5 

Lime .  2.3 

Phosphoric  acid .  19.1 

Sulphuric  acid .  6.6 

Silica .  2.3 

Chlorine .  2.8 


100.0 


It  is  curious  that  the  stems  contain  a  very 
different  proportion  of  mineral  matters,  as 
22.6  per  cent,  of  magnesia  and  40.2  per  cent, 
of  lime,  with  only  6.3  per  cent,  of  potash. 
This  is  mentioned,  however,  only  in  passing, 
as  being  noteworthy,  although  not  pertinent 
to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

As  compared  with  corn,  then,  potatoes,  as 
regards  their  dry  matter,  are  found  to  be 
very  little  inferior  in  nutriment,  for  the  dry 
matter  of  corn  contains  11  per  cent,  of  albu¬ 
minoids,  70 %  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates  and 
seven  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  is  thus  only  in  regard 
to  its  fat  of  any  largely  better  feeding  value. 
But  the  chief  difficulty  met  with  in  feeding 
potatoes  is  that  the  cellular  tissue  is  not  fully 
digestible ,  and  the  starch  thus  partly  escapes 
from  the  animal  uselessly,  and,  moreover, 
when  potatoes  are  fed  abundantly  this  indi¬ 
gestible  tissue  and  that  which  forms  the  en¬ 
velop  of  the  starch  cells  themselves,  have  an 
irritating  effect  upon  the  digestive  organs  and 
often  produce  diarrhoea,  which  entirely 
counteracts  any  benefit  which  might  accrue 
from  the  use  of  the  large  quantity  of  nutri¬ 
tious  matter  in  the  tubers.  When,  however, 
potatoes  are  fed  in  small  quantities  and  are 
mixed  with  some  dry  food,  as  bran,  which 
adds  considerably  to  the  amount  of  nitro¬ 
genous  matter  (albuminoids)  and  thus  im¬ 
proves  them,  both  as  regards  their  nutritious 
quality  and  digestibility,  this  difficulty  is  no 


longer  met  with,  and  the  mixed  food  is  found 
to  be  exceedingly  useful  for  all  kinds  of  stock, 
and  especially  for  cows,  if  given  in  moderate 
quantity.  For  horses,  potatoes  are  equal  to 
any  kind  of  roots  and  are  often  found  to  re¬ 
move  that  common  trouble,  heaves,  and  to 
improve  the  wind — as  it  is  termed — very 
much. 

While  the  commonly  accepted  standards  of 
value  of  feeding  substances  given  by  the 
chemists  are  more  theoretical  than  practical, 
yet  they  may  be  taken  as  near  approxima¬ 
tions  to  the  truth,  differing  only  as  the  peculiar 
character  and  alimentary  ability  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  may  vary,  and,  taking  these  standards 
as  a  guide,  we  find  that  the  nutritive  ratio  of 
the  potato  is  very  nearly  one  of  nitrogenous 
matter  to  ten  of  carbonaceous.  But  when  a 
certain  quantity  of  bran  is  used,  the  ration 
may  easily  be  brought  to  the  normal  one  of 
one  of  nitrogenous  to  five  or  six  of  carbona¬ 
ceous;  for  as  bran  contains  15  per  cent,  of 
albuminoids,  52  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates 
and  3.2  per  cent,  of  fat  (equal  to  8  per  cent, 
of  carbohydrates)  and  the  nutritive  ratio  of 
it  is  thus  one  of  nitrogen  to  four  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  it  follows  that  an  equal  weight  of 
bran,  taking  the  dry  substance  of  both,  will 
bring  the  ratio  to  one  to  seven,  which  is  an 
excellent  one  for  a  cow,  a  fattening  pig  or  a 
full-grown  animal. Then, as  potatoes  have  three- 
quarters  of  their  weight  of  water,  if  three  parts 
by  weight  of  them  are  fed  with  one  part  of 
their  weight  of  bran,  we  have  a  ration  equal¬ 
ing  one  of  nitrogenous  to  seven  of  carbon¬ 
aceous  matter.  And,  besides,  the  dry  bran 
will  very  much  help  the  digestion  of  the  pota¬ 
toes. 

But,  again,  the  shape  of  the  potatoes  is 
against  the  use  of  them  for  feeding, because  of 
the  danger  of  choking  the  animals,  a  very 
common  occurrence,  often  fatal  and  always 
troublesome.  Hence  the  tubers  should  be  cut 
or  mashed,  which  is  easily  done  by  a  sharp 
spade  or  a  rather  heavy  masher.  The  objec¬ 
tion,  however,  is  better  removed  by  cooking 
the  potatoes,  by  which  every  fault  apper¬ 
taining  to  them  is  got  rid  of;  for  the  cellular 
tissue  is  made  digestible,  the  starch  cells  are 
ruptured,  some  of  the  starch  is  converted  into 
the  more  digestible  substances — gum  and 
sugar — the  softened  tubers  are  easily  broken 
up  by  the  animal  and  masticated,  and  the  in¬ 
jurious  effect  of  the  raw  tubers  upon  the 
bowels  is  entirely  prevented. 

In  feeding  raw  potatoes  largely  and  alone 
to  dairy  cows  the  effect  upon  the  bowels  is  in 
part  shared  by  the  milk.  The  tubers,  it  is 
seen,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  excess  of  which  in  the  process  of  di¬ 
gestion  is  ejected  through  the  bowels,  and  in 
this  process  this  excess  enters  into  combina¬ 
tion  with  some  of  the  hydrogen  evolved. 
Thus  sulphuretted  hydrogen — which  is  a  gas 
of  a  very  powerful  and  disagreeable  odor,  so 
well  known  in  rotten  eggs— is  produced,  and 
it  does  not  all  escape  from  the  bowels,  for  in 
part  it  is  absorbed  and  affects  the  milk  and 
the  butter.  Thus  potatoes  should  not  be  given 
to  dairy  cows  alone  or  largely  even  with  bran, 
unless  they  are  cooked,  when  they  are  free 
from  all  objection  whatever  and  form  a  cheap, 
nutritious  and  very  acceptable  food. 

One  point  more  is  to  be  considered,  which 
is  the  actual  money  value  of  potatoes  for 
feeding  and  as  compared  with  other  foods. 
As  100  pounds  contain  20%  pounds  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  worth  one  cent  per  pound,  and  two 
pounds  of  albuminoids,  worth  2%  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  fat  is  worth  about  two  cents 
more,  100  pounds  of  potatoes  are  worth  about 
27  cents — the  feeding  tables  give  the  value  at 
29  cents.  This  is,  of  course,  theoretical.  In 
practice  it  has  been  the  general  belief  that 
potatoes  are  worth  25  cents  a  bushel  to  feed. 
I  have  fed  a  great  many.  One  year  I  had 
more  than  1,000  bushels,  of  which  600  were  of 
the  old  Harrison  variety,  a  coarse  but  very 
prolific  kind,  and  these  were  all  fed  to  pigs  of 
which  1  had  at  that  time  a  large  number. 
The  potatoes  were  boiled  with  corn-ears  and 
the  meat  made  cost  four  cents  a  pound  after 
charging  for  the  corn  at  the  market  price  of 
50  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  potatoes  at  30  cents. 
As  the  .pork  made  7%  cents  per  pound,  these 
prices  wer6  nearly  doubled.  The  present 
year  I  have  fattened  a  number  of  pigs  upon 
skimmed  milk  and  boiled  small  potatoes 
alone ;  counting  the  skimmed  milk  and  butter¬ 
milk  as  a  waste  product,  and  worth  nothing, 
the  gain  in  weight  alone  from  the  feeding 
nets  me  37  cents  a  bushel  from  these  unmar¬ 
ketable  potatoes.  Having  a  good  many  po¬ 
tatoes,  I  have  given  a  two-year-old  colt  a  peck 
daily  of  the  cooked  ones,  cold,  instead  of  corn, 
with  his  hay,  and  he  has  done  quite  as  well  as 
the  other  colts  of  the  same  age  which  have 
had  two  quarts  of  corn  daily,  and  his  appear¬ 
ance  is  apparently  better,  for  his  coat  is 
smoother,  and  this  is  an  indication  of  better 
thrift.  In  all  my  feeding  of  potatoes,  to  all 
kinds  of  stock,  I  consider  them  worth  fully  25 
cents  a  bushel  and  all  the  labor  and  cost  of 
cooking. 


A  FEW  FARM  FIXTURES. 

Here  are  a  few  devices  I  have  noticed  in 
use  on  farms.  Fig.  410  represents  a  milking 
stool  which  is  too  simple  to  require  explana¬ 
tion. 

\  Fig.  409  is  a  cast-iron  hog  trough  which  can 
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Fig.  412.— See  page  843. 


be  easily  filled  by  means  of  the  spout.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Fig.  411  is  a  home-made  needle  for  putting 
strings  through  hams  or  beef  or  fastening 
strings  in  .bags.  It  is  made  of  one-fourth 
inch  wire.  c.  w.  T. 

Potter  Co.,  Dakota. 

A  HANDY  HOOK. 

When  the  end  of  a  prong  of  a  three-tined 
pitchfork  breaks  off,  the  rest  of  the  fork  can 
be  turned  to  good  account  by  cutting  off  all 
the  prongs  to  five  or  six  inches  in  length  and 
bending  the  shank  to  get  the  general  shape  of 
the  potato-hook,  as  shownat  Fig.  413,  page  851. 
Flatten  and  sharpen  the  points  of  the  prongs, 
and'bend  them  to  the  general  shape  of  those  of 
the  potato-hook  with  the  outside  ones  about 
four  inches  apart.  Completed  with  a  hoe-han¬ 
dle,  it  makes  a  fine  implement  for  loosening  up 
ground  around  plants.  e.  d.  n. 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 
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AMERICAN  FORESTRY  CONGRESS. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Consolidation  of  the  American  and  Southern 
Forestry  Congresses;  millions'  worth  of 
good  j  or  a  pittance  of  outlay;  Gen.  Greely 
“  the  lion  of  the  Congress"  ;  imports  of 
Canadian  lumber;  girlish  enthusiasm  in 
tree  planting ;  resolutions  passed;  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  meeting. 

Atlanta,  Dec.  8,  1888.— The  great  meeting 
of  the  American  Forestry  Congress  closed 
here  yesterday.  It  was  important  in  many 
ways,  not  merely  in  the  consolidation  with  it 
of  the  Southern  Forestry  Congress;  but  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  meeting  ever  held 
in  the  South,  and  it  came  at  a  critical  time  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  people  in  the  forests,  be¬ 
fore  the  demands  of  the  varied  industries  of  the 
New  South  shall  have  swept  away  the  forests 
as  has  already  been  done,  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
tent,  at  the  North.  The  sentiment  in  favor 
of  tree  cutting  is  giving  way  to  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  tree  planting,  and  largely ;in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  industrious  dissemination  of 
intelligence  by  this  very  Congress. 

In  relinquishing  his  office  as  corresponding 
secretary,  which  he  has  held  since  the  first 
year  after  organization,  Prof.  Fernow  re¬ 
views,  in  his  annual  report,  the  entire  history 
of  the  Congress.  The  pioneer  work,  he  thinks, 
is  done.  The  awakened  public  interest  will 
not  again  die  out,  and  facts  have  been  collect¬ 
ed  sufficient  to  guide  to  judicious  action. 
Arbor  Day  or  Arbor  Week  is  becoming  a 
national  institution.  All  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  at  a  total  expenditure  of  funds  in  the 
operations  of  the  society,  during  the  last  six 
years  of  its  existence,  of  only  £1,841!  The  re- 
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suits  secured  by  this  insignificant  expenditure 
may  well  be  reckoned  high  up  among  the 
millions.  Thus  do  “tall  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow.” 

Valuable  papers  were  read  by  the  leading 
foresters  of  the  country.  B.  E.  Fernow, 
N.  H.  Egleston,  E.  T.  Ensign,  Charles  Mohr, 
Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  Charles  H.  Smith  (“Bill 
Arp” — a  humorous  paper),  Geo.  N.  Atkiuson, 
Adolph  Levi,  M.  G.  Kern,  Mrs.  Ellen  C. 
Long,  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  Robert  Bell, 
Martin  Conrad,  E.  E.  Russel  Trotman,  and 
Cassius  M.  Clay  were  among  the  contrib¬ 
utors,  though  not  all  present  in  person.  Gen. 
Greely,  Chief  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau* 
was  here  and  was  the  lion  qf  the  Congress. 
He  took  frequent  part  in  the  debate,  besides 
making  several  addresses  and  reading  a  paper 
on  the  rainfall  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Pacific  Slope,  from  advance  sheets  of  his  re¬ 
port  to  Congress. 

Although  the  foresters  agree  pretty  well  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  forests  and 
methods  of  fostering  and  conserving  them, 
they  are  not  altogether  unanimous  regarding 
all  collateral  questions.  One  of  the  disputed 
points  is  whether  or  not  to  admit  lumber 
from  Canada  free,  and  this  would  have  been 
very  warmly  discussed  had  time  permitted. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  tariff  of 
$2  a  thousand  restricts  imports,  and  thus  in¬ 
creases  the  drain  on  our  own  forests ;  on  the 
other,  that  it  makes  no  material  difference, 
because  the  white  pine  which  is  mostly  af¬ 
fected  by  it ,  is  controlled  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  by  the  same  parties,  and  the  tariff  is  even 
favored  by  a  few  on  the  ground  that  it  keeps 
prices  high  enough  to  stimulate  tree  culture, 
which,  with  lower  prices,  would  be  neglected. 
Secretary  Fernow,  after  careful  study,  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  tariff  does  not  appreciably  af¬ 
fect  prices,  and  that  its  removal  now  would 
avail  nothing  toward  the  salvation  of  our  re¬ 
maining  forests,  whatever  its  timely  abroga¬ 
tion  years  ago  would  have  done. 

The  great  object-lesson  of  the  Congress  was 
the  tree  planting.  The  reading  of  papers  was 
heard  but  by  a  small  audience,  the  public 
open-air  exercises  impressed  all.  After  the 
morning  session  yesterday,  we  adjourned  to 
the  Girls’  High  School,  where  the  girls  went 
through  a  fire  drill,  clearing  the  building  in  a 
minute  and  a  half.  This,  was  followed  by 
calisthenic  exercises  and  music  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  then  all  turned  out  again,  and  seven 
elms  were  planted  around  the  school  house, 
dedicated  respectively  to  Gov.  Sterling  Mor¬ 
ton,  the  Father  of  Ai^ior  Day,  Gov.  J.  B. 
Beaver,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Harrison,  Gen. 
Greely,  Gov.  Gordon  and  Mrs.  DeJarnette, 
Principal  of  the  High  School.  It  gave  the 
girls  unbounded  delight  to  assist  in  throwing 
iu  the  dirt  about  the  trees.  In  dedicating  the 
first  tree.  Prof.  Fernow  remarked  that  al¬ 
though  Gov.  Morton  was  very  properly  called 
“The  Father  of  Arbor  Day,”  yet  recent  his¬ 
toric  investigations  showed  that  it  was  only 
an  old  Indian  custom  revived.  The  honors 
of  this  occasion,  too,  were  captured  by  Gen. 
Greely,  who  made  an  eloquent  address  in 
dedicating  the  tree  to  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  so 
deeply  impressed  his  fair  auditors'of  the  High 
School,  that  they  would  fain  have  carved  the 
gallant  general  into  souvenirs  wherewith  to 
keep  in  memory  this  never-to-be-forgotten 
Arbor  Day.  After  planting  the  trees,  we  all 
adjourned  to  the  new  Capitol,  whereon  the 
statue  of  Liberty  had  just  been'placed,  on  the 
very  lay  of  the  assembling  of  the  Forestry 
Congress,  and  while  there,  the  writer  was  sur¬ 
rounded  and  surrendered  at  discretion  to  a 
party  of  these  same  “unreconstructed  rebels.” 
who  unblushingly  declared  that  they  had 
kissed  the  General  good-bye,  and  with  the 
perversity  characteristic  of  the  sex,  added  the 
tantalizing  information  that  the  rest  of  us 
were  not  to  be  paroled  on  any  such  terms, 
kisses  being  reserved  for  the  commanding 
officer. 

The  practical  work  of  the  Congress  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  series  of  resolutions  calling  on  the 
National  Congress  to  protect  the  forests  on 
the  public  domain,  on  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  exert  its  influence  in  the  same 
direction,  on  colleges  and  schools  and  all  per¬ 
sons  interested  to  co-operate,  urging  the  for¬ 
mation  of  local  societies  and  several  other 
resolutions,  supplemented  by  a  request  to 
Congress  to  increase  the  appropriations  to  the 
Signal  Service  Bureau  and  Bureau  of  Fores¬ 
try. 

A  few  invited  guests  drove  out  with  Col. 
Root  to  the  beautiful  park  he  has  planned  and 
laid  out,  visiting  Fort  Walker,  from  which  a 
grand  view  of  the  new  Capitol  is  had,  passing 
the  house  of  “Sam  Small”  and  of  Mr.  Brown. 
The  latter  has  the  finest  collection  of  bric-a- 
bi  ac  iu  the  South,  including  the  original  manu¬ 
script  of  Lalla  Rookb. 

Gen.  Beaver,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Congress.  The  next  meeting 
will  probably  be  at  Philadelphia. 

W.  H.  HALE,  Ph.  D. 


(£vmjw!)etf. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Katinas. 

Spivey,  Kingman  Co.,  Sept.  30. — I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  Rural 
Specials.  Give  us  more  of  them  on  all  farm 
products,  such  as  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  and 
all  live  stock.  We  farmers  out  iu  Kansas 
have  to  treat  some  crops  in  a  different  way 
from  that  practiced  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
We  can’t  raise  potatoes  here  unless  they  are 
mulched.  Now  the  question  here  is,  what  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  mulching  » 
The  farmers  have  a  hard  time  of  it  at  present 
— what  with  poor  crops  for  two  seasons,  pay¬ 
ing  interest  on  farm  mortgages,  and  high  taxes. 
Our  live  stock,  too,  has  not  been  worth  much 
for  two  yeai's ;  good  milch  cows  sell  for  $10 
per  head ;  our  hogs  are  all  gone  or  nearly  so. 
We  have  had  no  corn  to  feed  them.  Our 
wheat  crop  was  tolerably  fair ;  but  most  of 
the  farmers  had  quit  sowing  wheat  on  ac¬ 
count  of  chinch  bugs  for  three  seasons.  What 
little  wheat  we  had  went  to  market  as  soon  as 
thrashed,  at  low  prices,  to  meet  pressing 
necessities.  The  mortgage  companies  will 
soon  own  most  of  this  part  of  the  county,  and 
it  is  pretty  much  the  same  all  over  the  State. 
We  ought  to  have  a  redemption  law,  as  some 
other  States  have,  to  give  usjtime  to  save  our 
farms.  i.  b. 

Michigan. 

South  Lyon,  Oakland  Co.,  November, 
26  — Farming  here  is  mixed ;  clover  sod  is 
manured  for  corn  and  plowed  about  the  first 
of  May  and  planted  about  the  twelfth.  It 
was  an  average  crop  this  year  and  sells  for 
20  cents  for  one  bushel  of  ears.  The  ground 
is  plowed  the’next  spring  as  early  as  possible 
for  oats.  The  drought  called  a  halt  on  the 
crop  this  ’year  at  about  30  bushels  per  acre. 
Oats  sell  at  25  cents.  Wheat  comes  after  oats. 
The  crop  was  light  this  year,  being  winter- 
killed:  yield  15  bushels  per  acre;  price  about 
one  dollar  now,  but  it  has  been  $1.15.  Not 
much  is  left  in  first  hands.  The  drought  has 
killed  most  of  our  clover  seeding  for  three 
years,  and  hay  is  scarce:  it  will  bring  about 
$12  the  ton.  Beans  are  raised  here  quite 
extensively.  The  ground  is  plowed  as  early 
as  other  work  will  permit  and  kept  harrowed 
until  the  first  of  June,  when  the  seed  is  drilled 
— about  one  half  bushel  per  acre — in  rows  28 
inches  apart,  and  gone  over  with  a  smoothing 
harrow  just  before  the  vines  come  up  and  two 
or  three  times  with  a  spring-tooth  cultivator 
afterwards.  When  fully  ripe,  the  vines  are 
pulled  or  cut  two  rows  at  a  time,  with  two 
large  shares  attached  to  a  wheel  cultivator; 
they  are  forked  together  in  rows  or  bunches  and 
drawn  the  next  day,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  and 
wheat  is  drilled  in.  As  soon  as  wheat  thrash¬ 
ing  is  over,  or'even  before,  the  bean  thrashers 
strike  in  with  separators  nearly  the  same  as 
for  wheat,  and  thrash  for  about  six  cents  per 
bushel  as  fast  as  the  pitchers  can  get  the 
bundles  on  the  table.  Beans  have  sold  at 
$1.10  to  $1,(50  per  bushel  this  fall.  Most  of 
the  potatoes  are  now  raised  on  muck  land, 
tamarack,  huckleberry  and  willow  swamps, 
drained  and  cleared.  The  drought  was  too 
much  for  the  muck,  and  the  yield  was  about 
75  bushels  per  acre,  and'the  potatoes  mostly 
sold  for  30  cents  a  bushel.  The  muck  ground 
is  well  adapted  to  celery,  potatoes,  onions, 
carrots,  cabbages  and  corn,  and  most  garden 
truck.  Wheat  and  oats  went  to  straw  and 
lodged.  There  were  many  acres  of  onions 
here,  aud  the  price  went  down.  They  were 
peddled  out  at  about  40  cents  per  bushel.  It 
was  too  dry  to  start  celery,  and  it  is  scarce. 
Cabbage  growers  are  offered  $1  per  100,  and 
many  cabbages  are  being  fed  out.  Just  think 
of  it— a  cabbage  from  six  to  12  pounds  for  one 
cent!  I  grew  on  one-third  of  an  acre  200 
bushels  of  Yellow  Danvers  carrots  and  there 
was  room  for  more.  The  cows  seem  to  know 
what  they  were  grown  for.  This  is  not  a 
dairy  country.  There  are  no  cheese  factories 
or  creameries  in  this  vicinity.  Cattle  are 
mostly  Short-horn  grades.  A  few  years  ago 
every  farmer  here  was  over-stocked  with 
Merinos;  now  half  of  them  are  taking  a  rest, 
aud  the  other  half  are  going  slow.  Owing  to 
the  drought  wheat  was  drilled  two  weeks 
later  than  usual  and  will  go  into  winter  quite 
weak.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

Holtsvillk,  Suffolk,  Co.,  Dec.,  0.— Our 
place  is  about  the  center  of  Long  Island,  be¬ 
tween  Port  Jefferson  aud  Patchogue.  We  all 
do  mixed  farming.  Our  land  is  mostly  light, 
but  very  suitable  for  gardening.  I  have  been 
here  a  little  over  a  year  and  have  done  pretty 
fairly,  as  my  land  was  very  much  run  down ; 
but.I  am  sowing  rye  on  all  of  it,  and  plowing 


it  under  in  the  spring.  The  lack  of  manure  is 
the  trouble  here;  we  have  to  pay  so  much  for 
it  that  it  takes  all  the  profit.  I  am  going  this 
spring  to  try  fertilizers  with  the  rye  for  green 
manure,  and  will  do  regular  trucking,  sending 
my  goods  to  the  Boston  market.  I  had  some 
N.  Y.  people  out  here  this  summer;  they  said 
they  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  “Wild 
West”  out  in  Long  Island.  In  driving 
through  the  woods  for  miles  they  could  not 
see  any  house.  Our  present  neighbor  is  a  half 
mile  south  of  us.  a.  g.  k. 

V’enn«vlt»nla. 

Brookfield,  Tioga  Co.,  December  3.— 
Winter  sets  in  after  a  rainy  autumn.  The 
farmers  have  not  been  able,  by  reason  of  this 
fact,  to  do  fall  work  as  completely  as  in  several 
preceding  years.  We  bad  but  eight  peasant 
days  during  October.  The  season  has  been 
very  favorable  to  oats,  corn  and  buck¬ 
wheat.  The  areas  under  these  crops  have 
been  largely  increased  and  the  crops  sold 
readily  at  good  prices.  Potatoes  are  extra. 
A  late  variety  known  here  as  the  Evergreen, 
is  very  'prolific  under  any  good  method  of 
cultivation,  and  is  being 'grown  more  than 
any  other  sort.  So  far  it  has  proven  itself 
worthy  in  every  instance.  The  bugs  do  not 
molest  this  kind  so  much,  and  the  tubers  are 
free  from  rot  and  scab.  We  have  yet  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  variety  that  exceeds  the  Evergreen  in 
vigor  of  growth.  On  the  whole,  the  past  sea¬ 
son  has  been^  very  favorable  and  our  farmers 
are  thankful  to  Divine  Providrnce  that  has 
made  it  so.  w.  a.  p. 

Broad  Ford,  Fayette  Co.,  Dec.  3.— Wheat 
here  was  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop;  oats  an 
average  crop,  and  hay  less  than  one-half  a 
crop  owing  to  dry  weather  in  the  autumn  of 
’87.  ’Consequently  it  is  scarce  and  very  high. 
Corn  was  a  good  crop,  but  a  great  deal  of  it 
is  soft.  Potatoes  were  not  half  a  crop,  but 
they  are  good  and  sound.  The  cause  of  their 
failure  was  excessively  hot  weather  that  wilted 
the  vines,  and  the  potatoes  never  recovered 
after  having  been  once  checked  in  their  growth, 
and  the  thriftier  their  growth  the  worse  the 
check  affected  them.  The  same  thing  ruined 
the  crop  entirely  last  year,  and  I  have  noticed 
the  same  thing  several  years,  though  I  have 
never  seen  that  any  agricultural  writers  have 
said  anything  about  it,  and  as  there  can  be 
no  remedy  I  suppose  it  is  no  use  talking.  It 
is  worse  than  the  potato  bug,  flea-beetle  and 
dry  weather  combined. 

One  can  drive  off  the  flea-beetles  by  dusting 
them  with  lime  every  few  days;  one  can’t 
poison  them— at  least  I  never  could.  All  kinds 
of  fruit,  except  cherries,  were  quite  plentiful; 
in  fact,  about  one-third  went  to  waste.  Toma¬ 
toes  and  other  vegetables  the  same,  and  I 
wonder  how  one  can  make  raising  vegetables 
and  fruit  pay  when  he  can’t  sell,  or  give  them 
away.  Let  us  have  some  more  experience  from 
Jerseyman,  as  there  is  more  sense  in  one  of 
his  articles  than  in  what  is  said  by  all  the  rest 
of  the  Rural  contributors.  He  is  an  actual 
farmer;  but  a  great  many  of  the  rest  are  not, 
as  shown  by  their  writings.  One  particularly 
advocates  warming  water  for  cattle,  because 
a  cow  drinks  100  pounds  of  water  a  day;  that 
is,  about  12  gallons,  whereas  a  cow  will  not 
drink  four  gallous  in  winter.  A  farmer  would 
have  a  lively  time  heating  water  on  Sunday 
morning  for  50  or  100  heads  of  cattle  when  his 
help  was  away,  'and  then  it  would  not  be  as 
good  as  fresh  water  from  spring  or  well. 


B.  R. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
ud  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
ask.ng  a  question,  please  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  idvertislug  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  ti  me .  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


PUMPKIN  CULTURE. 

“Mammoth,"  N.  Y.  City.- -How  can  I  grow 
mammoth  pumpkins  to  obtain  mammoth 
weight  and  size !  What  is  the  best  soil  and 
the  proper  quantity  of  manure  to  be  used  on 
the  ground  aud  in  each  hill?  Can  fertilizers 
be  used  with  as  good  results  as  manure;  and 
what  are  the  best  brands?  What  treatment 
will  the  plants  require  to  produce  the  very 
best  results?  What  are  the  best  varie¬ 
ties?  How  many  square  feet  will  be  required 
in  a  garden  to  plant  50  hills?  f’lfj  different 
varieties  are  planted  side*  by  side,iwill  they 
cross?  Will£squash  andk  pumpkins,  planted 


together  thrive  as  well  as  if  they  are  planted 
some  distance  apart? 

ANSWERED  BY  N.  HALLOCK. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  answers  to  the 
above  inquiries  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  result  of  the  late  Rural  potato  con¬ 
test.  However  well  we  may  plan,  some  little 
thing  may  happen  that  will  cause  either  a 
failure  or  a  success.  The  best  soil  undoubted¬ 
ly  for  almost  all  the  squash  family  is  a  light 
sandy  loam,  preferably  with  a  gentle  slope 
east,  south  or  west.  The  ground  should  be 
deeply  plowed  and  thoroughly  pulverized  a 
few  weeks  before  planting.  At  planting  time 
(which  should  not  be  before  May  15  to  20,  or 
even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June  when  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  warm)  a  liberal  coating  of 
finely  rotted  manure  should  be  spread  broad¬ 
cast  and  lightly  plowed  or  harrowed  in. 

If  fertilizers  are  used,  those  rich  in  nitro 
gen  and  ammonia  are  desirable  and 
may  be  spread  and  harrowed  on  the 
surface  where  the  branch  roots  can  reach 
them.  The  hills  should  not  be,  for  large 
fruit,  nearer  than  eight  feet  each  way.  Make 
for  each  seed  an  excavation  2j/’feet  across 
and  one  foot  deep;  fill  it  with  a  well  decom¬ 
posed  compost  of  cow  manure  if  it  can  be  * 
had.  Cover  with  earth  and  raise  the  hill  six 
inches  or  so  above  the  surface  and  level  it  on 
ton.  Plant  each  seed  by  pushing  it  down, 
point  first,  about  two  inches  deep;  when 
planted  in  that  position,  the  large,  flat 
cotyledons  more  readily  push  through  the 
soil.  As  soon  as  they  show  above  the  surface 
a  family  of  yellow  striped  bugs  will  probably 
be  found  partaking  of  the  tender,  delicate 
tissues.  These  must  be  carefully  watched  for, 
particularly  if  the  days  are  bright  and  sunnv. 
and  they  must  either  be  band-picked  or  the 
plants  must  be  protected  with  mosquito  net¬ 
ting  which  mav  be  left  on  until  the  vines 
begin  to  run.  The  large  varieties  of  squashes 
seem  to  be  particularly  preferred  by  all  kinds 
of  insects  that  infest  that  kind  of  plants. 
Special  care  must  be  given  to  the  borer,  which 
will  attack  the  plants  about  the  time  they 
begin  to  blossom.  The  pests  will  be  found  at 
the  x’oots,  and  may  be  known  by  the  debris 
they  eject  as  they  go  in  to  feed.  To  rid  the 
vines  of  them  a  sharp  knife  with  a  small 
blade,  is  used.  I  slit  the  vine  and 

take  the  borer  out,  or  if  he  cannot  be 
located  readily  I  push  in  the  blade 

every  half  inch  each  way  from  the 

hole  until  I  think  I  have  struck  him.  One 

should  always  keep  the  blade  so  the  boles 
are  made  lengthwise  of  the  vine,  and  then  he 
will  not  destroy  the  ducts  through  which  the 
sap  flows.  The  borer  is  one  of  the  worst  pests 
of  the  vine,  as  it  works  so  much  out  of  sight. 
As  the  squash  roots  at  the  foot  of  each  leaf¬ 
stalk  one  can  i-eadily  see  the  use  of  having  the 
ground  all  broadcasted  with  manure. 

If  size  is  the  fix*st  consideration,  the  vines, 
after  they  have  set  two  or  three  to  a  plant, 
may  be  pinched  at  the  ends  a  yard  from  the 
farthest  fruit,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
fruit  set  as  near  the  l’oot  as  may  be.  For  large 
fi’uit  a  liberal  watering  with  liquid  manure 
is  a  great  help,  as  pumpkins  are  very  gross 
feedei-s  and  will  take  almost  an  unlimited  sun- 
ply  of  manure  in  almost  any  shape.  On  a  pile 
of  coarse  manure  I  have  seen  a  single  seed 
that  produced  27  large  cheese  pumpkins, 
and  there  wasn’t  a  bit  of  soil  except  the 
manure.  The  Mammoth  Chili  squash  is  the  one 
that  is  always  planted  for  size,  and  it  should 
be  as  pure  as  possible.  As  all  the  squash  family 
readily  cross- fertilize,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
cross  would  naturally  lessen  the  size,  as  this  is 
the  largest  of  the  family.  Fifty  hills  of  large 
squashes  would  require  from  3.500  to  4,000 
square  feet  for  the  best  results.  Squaslies  and 
pumpkins  will  not  so  readily  cross  as  will  the 
different  kinds  of  squash;  still  they  will  ci-oss 
though  no  results  will  pi’obably  be  seen  the  first 
year,  but  the  fruit  grown  from  the  crossed 
seed  the  following  year  will  be  affected. 

To  recapitulate;  have  the  ground  dry,  well 
plowed,  heavily  manured  and  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated  before  the  vines  cover  it;  then  let  it 
be  left  undisturbed.  Keep  all  insect  enemies 
from  the  plants,  and  in'  a  good  season  your 
chances  are  favoi-able  for  a  good  crop;  but 
often  crops  are  a  partial  failui’e  from  some 
unknown  cause,  and'often  they  succeed  one 
does  not  know  why. 

feedIfor’milch  cows. 

A.  T.  P.,’r Steele  City,  Neb. — What  is  the 
relative  value  of  buckwheat  bran  for  feeding 
milch  cows,  in  comparison  with  corn  at  25 
cents  per  bushel,  oats  at  15  to  20  cents,  and 
wheat  bran  at  $8  per  ton  niue  miles  from 
home?  What  would  be  the  best  grain  x-ation 
for  cows  with  a  fair'quality  of  prairie  hay 
and  corn-stalk  pasture? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

Buckwheat  bran  contains  considerably 
more  nutriment’  suitable  for  making  milk 
than  wheat  bran,  but  it  is  objected  toby  some 
for  the  alleged  reason  that  the  butter[from  it 
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is  of  a  light  color  and  crumbly  in  texture. 
The  following  table  gives  the  analyses  of  the 
feeding  substances  mentioned  and  relative 
money  values,  with  corn  at  25  cents  per 
bushel : 


album!-  carbo- 
noids  hydrates  fat  value. 


Corn  per  cent, 

10.0 

(52.1 

0.5 

.45 

Oats, 

12.0 

55.7 

(5.0 

.28 

Wheat  bran, 

12.9 

59. 1 

8.5 

.40 

Buckwheat  bran, 

17.1 

4(5.4 

4.4 

.44 

Prairie  hay, 

7.5 

88  2 

1  5 

.19 

Prairie  hay  i?  a 

poor  food  as  regards  ( 

•arbo- 

naceous  matters 

which 

are  spec 

•ially 

valu- 

able  for  use  in  cold  weather,  as  they  furnish 
fuel,  so  to  sj>eak,  to  support  the  animal  heat, 
and  are  burned  in  the  system  quite  as  much 
as  fuel  is  in  a  stove.  Hence  corn  would  be 
useful  to  mix  with  it,  and  as  buckwheat  bran 
is  much  richer  in  albuminoids  than  corn,  and 
these  substances  are  required  for  making 
milk,  it  would  be  advisable  to  mix  this  with 
the  corn  in  equal  quantity.  Thus  a  fair  ration 
for  a  cow  of  1,000  or  1,200  pounds  live  weight, 
with  all  the  prairie  hay  and  corn  fodder  she 
would  eat,  would  be  four  pounds  each  of  corn 
and  buckwheat  bran  ground  together  as  finely 
as  possible.  This  feeding  would  provide 
sufficient  nutriment  for  ordinary  milking  if 
the  cows  are  sheltered  from  storms  and  se¬ 
vere  cold. 

FEED  FOR  DRY  COWS  AND  COLTS. 

L.  C,  S.,  Lucyville ,  Pa.— My  stock  consists 
of  cows  and  a  pair  of  colts  coming  three  yeurs 
old.  I  have  as  feed  wheat  straw  and  corn 
fodder  with  corn  for  a  grain  ration.  At  the 
mill  where  I  get  my  corn  ground  1  can  ex¬ 
change  corn  for  wheat  bran, pound  for  pound* 
how  much  bran  had  I  better  mix  with  100 
pounds  of  corn  meal,  and  how  much  of  the 
mixture  should  be  fed  each  day  to  an  ordin¬ 
ary  cow  which  is  not  giving  milk,  as  she  is 
‘•coining  in”  early  in  the  spring?  Will  it 
pay  to  get  the  corn  ground  for  colts?  How 
much  corn  and  bran  should  each  have  daily  ? 

2.  Can  corn  be  kept  too  dry  for  germina¬ 
tion? 

ANSWERED  »Y  HENRY  STEWART. 

In  ti  e  table  given  elsewhere  it  is  seen  that 
wheat  bran  is  worth  a  little  less  in  money 
value  than  corn,  but  it  has  a  great  advantage 
over  corn  in  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  it 
contains,  which  is  not  taken  account  of  in  the 
estimation  of  the  feeding  values.  From  long 
experience  in  feeding  bran  L  am  satisfied  that 
this  element  of  it— which  goes  to  make  bone 
in  young  arimals,  and  is  exceedingly  valu¬ 
able  for  colts  and  cows  giving  milk— gives  it 
an  additional  value  over  corn,  and  I  am  now 
buying  bran  largely  for  feeding  colts  and 
young  cattle  at  a  little  more  than  corn  is 
worth,  so  that  it  would  be  economy  to  ex¬ 
change  corn  for  bran  and  to  feed  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  each.  A  dry  cow  should  have  three 
or  four  pounds  of  the  ^mixed  meal  and  bran 
daily.  It  will  hardly  pay  to  grind  corn  for 
colts,  as  they  have  good  teeth  and  can  digest 
grain  vigorously.  Three-year-old  colts  will 
usefully  consume  three  pounds  of  bran  and 
three  quarts  of  corn  daily  with  bay  and  straw. 

.1.  Heed  corn  cannot  be  kept  too  dry.  The 
drier  it  is  the  more  perfectly  dormant  the 
germ  will  remain,  until  it  is  sown  when  it 
will  germinate  vigorously  and  few  failures 
will  occur.  Freezing  does  not  hurt  anything 
that  is  dry  and  dry  corn  will  take  no  harm  by 
exposuroto  the  cold. 

CELERY  CULTURE,  ETC. 

W.  C.,  Cortland ,  N.  Y. — 1,  What  kinds  of 
early  and  late  celery  are  best  for  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  markets?  What  kind 
of  fertilizers  should  be  used  and  how?  In 
sowing  broadcast,  would  1,000  pounds  {ter 
acre  be  enough  to  get  a  good  crop  of  celery  ? 
Would  it  be  profitable  to  increase  the  amount 
of  superphosphate  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre? 
What  is  the  average  amount  used  by  celery 
growers?  2,  What  is  the  address  of  some  re¬ 
liable  commission  merchant,  who  will  handle 
celery  in  New  York  City  ?  Who  raises  celery 
in  Horseheads,  N.  Y.?  2,  What  is  a  good 
book  treating  of  celery  culture? 

Ans. — 1(  White  Plume  for  early  and  Golden 
Heart  for  main  or  late  crop.  Growers  around 
New  York  usually  sow  about  the  middle  of 
April.  We  get  a  good  deal  of  our  earliest 
celery  from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  because  most 
of  our  growers  here  do  not  find  it  profitable 
to  have  celery  in  the  market  in  July  and 
August  on  account  of  the  crop  being  very 
liable  to  run  to  flower  early  or  havo  its  leaves 
rusted ;  besides,  they  grow  celery  as  a  second 
crop,  that  is,  to  succeed  peas,  potatoes,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  or  other  early  vegetables.  The 
proper  artificial  manure  and  how  much  of  it 
to  use  depend  much  upon  the  nature  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil.  Better  try  a  high-grade  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  in  liberal  quantity  in  the  drill. 
Borne  of  our  gardeners  here  use  barnyard 
manure  and  spread  it  broadcast  for  the  spring 
crop,  and  thou  again  in  summer  m  the  drill 
for  the]  celery.  Market  bunches  generally 


contain  a  dozen  roots  in  each;  the  price  is 
variable.  2.  B.  H.  &  E.  H.  Frost,  100 
Park  Place;  or  E.  &  O.  Ward,  219  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  N.  Y.  2,  Peter  Henderson’s  Garden¬ 
ing  for  Profit  treats  of  celery  culture,  among 
many  other  things,  in  an  excellent  manner. 
Price.  *1.25  To  be  bad  of  Peter  Henderson  & 
Co.,  25  and  27  Cortland  St.,  N.  Y. 

CAN  OATS  TURN  TO  RYE?' 

A.  H.  II. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  I. — In  Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Creation,  an  English 
work  of  high  authority,  I  find  the  following 
passage:  “It  appears  that  whenever  oats 
sown  at  the  usual  time,  are  kept  cropped  down 
during  summer  and  autumn,  and  allowed  to 
remain  over  the  winter,  a  thin  crop  of  rye  is 
the  harvest  presented  at  the  close  of  the  ensu¬ 
ing  summer.  This  experiment  has  been  tried 
repeatedly  with  but  one  result.”  How  does 
that  agree  with  the  experience  of  the  Rural 
which  has  spent  so  many  years  and  dollars  in 
hybridizing  wheat  and  rye?  AVill  the  rye  pro¬ 
duced  as  above  described  continue  rye  when 
sown  in  other  years,  or  will  it  revert  back  to 
oats? 

Ans.  Yes,  the  rye  seed  will  remain  true 
rye  until  the  end  of  time  in  so  far  as  we  know 
or  believe.  The  “light  crop  of  rye”  comes 
from  the  need  of  rye  either  sown  or  dropped 
by  birds.  The  oats  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rye  one  way  or  the  other. 


Miscellaneous. 


C.  M.  fi.,  (No  address.) — Would  hay  from 
an  orchard  in  which  the  trees  were  sprayed 
with  Paris-green  be  likely  to  injure  stock  to 
which  it  is  fed?  What  proportion  of  Paris- 
green  should  be  used  with  a  given  quantity 
of  water? 

Ans. — We  havo  never  heard  of  a  case  whero 
stock  were  injured  by  eating  such  hay. 
Four  ounces  of  the  Paris-green  to  40  gallons 
of  water  will  make  a  mixture  strong  enough, 

II.  A.,  Charlton ,  Mass. — What  is  the 
best  tool  to  be  used  in  transplanting  small 
plants,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  high? 

Ans. — A  small  stick  like  a  lead  pencil  is 
what  is  commonly  used.  This  stick  may  be 
large  or  small,  blunt-ended  or  pointed  or  flat¬ 
tened,  to  suit  the  work  or  fancy  of  the  work¬ 
man.  Borne  gardeners  use  the  pointed  end  of 
a  narrow  wooden  label,  or  the  pointed  end  of 
the  handle  of  a  budding  knife.  There  is  no 
special  tool  for  the  purpose. 

M.  F.  R.,  Conhury ,  Ont. — 1.  A  number  of 
my  apple  trees  are  dying  from  the  attacks  of 
bark  lice;  what  can  I  do  for  them?  2.  What 
are  the  earliest  and  best  sorts  of  tomatoes  for 
market? 

Ans. — 1.  Beale  insects,  it  is  assumed,  are 
alluded  to.  The  best  remedy  is  the  kerosene 
emulsion  sprayed  on  the  trees  in  early  spring 
and  again  later.  Scrubbing  the  bark  in 
winter  with  a  scrubbing  brush,  either  with  or 
without  an  insecticide,  is  tedious,  laborious 
work,  and,  ns  the  R.  N.-Y.  thinks,  does  not 
pay.  But  in  the  active  larval  stuge,  the 
kerosene  emulsion  sprayed  npon  the  trees 
through  the  Cyclone  or  Climax  nozzle,  is 
quite  effective.  Beale  insects  are  often  the 
evidence  that  the  land  needs  draining  or 
manure.  2.  Perfection,  Acme,  and  Optimus 
tomatoes  are  as  good  as  any. 

G.  W.  S.,  Parisville,  N.  F.,— 1,  What  is 
the  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  fat 
in  milk,  devised  by  Mr.  Short,  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  E.  B.?  2.  Will  it  pay  me  to  draw  saw¬ 
dust  or  shavings  four  and  a-half  miles  to  be 
used  as  absorbents  behind  cows?  8.  Would 
broken  corn-cobs  from  a  sheller  bo  a  good  ab¬ 
sorbent  as  compnrod  with  sawdust  and  shav¬ 
ings? 

Ans. — 1.  You  will  fiud  a  very  full  account 
of  this  process  on  page  4fil  of  this  year’s  vol¬ 
ume  cf  the  .Rural.  The  process  is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  and  the  implements  needed  are  pictur¬ 
ed.  The  process  was  originated  by  Prof.  F. 
C.  Bhort,  whose  address  is  Madison,  Wis.,  who 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  Bulletin  No. 
1(5  of  the  Wisconsin  E.  B.  2.  The  profit  will 
be  determined  entirely  by  the  value  to  you 
of  the  labor  and  time  needed  to  haul  the  saw¬ 
dust.  8.  The  sawdust  will\make  by  far  the 
better  absorbent. 


DISCUSSION. 


HALT  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR  POTATO  SCAR. 

Prof.  F.  H.  Storeii.— On  page  810  a  corre¬ 
spondent  speaks  of  an  experiment  mudo  w*ith 
spraying  potato  hills  with  brine.  It  is  a  very 
old  belief  that  a  part  of  the  benefit  sometimes 
obtained  on  applying  common  suit  to  crops,  or 
by  using  saline  fertilizers,  should  be  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  power  of  these  chemical  substances 
to  destroy  insects  and  the  grubs  of  insects, 
worms,  slugs,  and  fungi.  Numerous  special 
instances  describing  such  action,  particularly 
as  regards  salt,  have  been  reported  from  time 


to  time  by  agricultural  and  horticultural 
writers.  There  can  hardly  any  longer  bo  a 
doubt  that  some  kinds  of  easily  soluble  fertil¬ 
izers,  when  fitly  applied,  may  do  excellent 
service  by  clearing  the  land  of  creatures  in¬ 
jurious  to  vegetation;  and  severul  observers 
have  insisted — like  the  Rural  correspondent 
— that  it  is  best  to  apply  the  salt  as  a  solution 
rather  than  to  strew  dry  salt  upon  the  land; 
for  brine  will  quickly  soak  into  the  soil  and  so 
find  opportunity  to  act  as  an  inseticide  before 
it  has  become  too  much  diluted  by  the 
soil  water;  whereas,  any  particles  of  solid 
salt  would  be  apt  to  dissolve  but  slowly 
and  the  solution  thus  gradually  formed  would 
naturally  be  diluted  by  the  soil  water  to  such 
an  extent  that  only  an  extremely  dilute  liquor 
would  pass  down  into  the  earth.  But  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  common  salt  has 
any  peculiar  merit  in  this  regard.  On  the 
contrary,  when  salt  is  spoken  of  as  a  germi¬ 
cide,  or  as  an  insecticide,  the  question  immedi¬ 
ately  arises,  why  not  use  a  real  fertilizer  in¬ 
stead  of  the  salt,  and  so  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone?  For  example,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  muriate  of  potash 
would  serve  as  well  as  common  salt  to  kill 
the  pests,  whilo  it  would  act  as  a  fertilizer 
into  the  bargain,  and  charge  the  land  with 
potash  for  the  use  of  future  crops.  Better 
yet,  a  true  superphosphate,  rich  in  soluble 
phosphcric  acid,  might  clear  the  land  of 
grubs  as  a  mere  incident  to  its  use  ns  a  fertil¬ 
izer.  Of  late  years,  attention  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  called  to  the  exceptionally  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  of  potatofs  grown  by  means  of 
superphosphate,  potash  salts,  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  without  the  use  of  any  farm-yard 
manure,  and  it  seems  plain  on  the  face  of  the 
matter  that  the  smoothness  of  tho  potatoes 
grown  with  artificial  fertilizers  is  often  due 
to  the  destruction  of  grubs  (or  fungi)  which 
would  have  caused  scab  if  they  had  been  suf 
fered  to  remain  in  the  land.  It  may  also  be 
true,  as  many  persons  have  supposid,  that  tho 
hurtful  grubs  are  often  actually  brought  by 
the  farmer  to  his  potato  field  in  the  manure 
which  he  applies  to  it. 

sweet  potatoes  and  the  trench  system. 

M.  B.  P.,  Henderson,  N.  C  — “What  do  I 
think  of  the  trench  system  for  growing  sweet 
potatoes?”  Theory  can  carry  but  little  weight 
unless  sustained  by  experience.  Bo  far  as  I 
know,  we  as  yet  have  only  the  former  on 
this  subject;  but  l  purpose  to  put  it  in  practice 
next  year,  and  I  will  say,  in  advance,  that  1 
have  very  little  faith  to  start  with.  The 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  being  in  no  way  re¬ 
lated,  and  growing  in  ways  entirely  different, 
I  think  the  trench  system  unproductive  of 
any  such  grand  results  with  the  sweet.  Pos¬ 
sibly  an  incronso  in  size  may  be  obtained,  but 
an  increase  in  numbers,  never.  However  it 
is  to  be  hoped  many  Rural  readers  will  try 
it  and  report. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  AT  LAST. 

E.  K.  M.,  Rkxford,  Kans.— I  think  the 
Rural’s  proposal  in  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  text  books  for  our  schools  more  feasible 
than  any  other  proposition  I  have  heard. 
Every  one  who  has  to  buy  school  books  knows 
that  ho  has  to  pay  out  tnore  money  for  them 
than  is  of  any  benefit  to  him  or  any  one  else 
except  to  a  host  of  publishers.  The  farmers 
growl,  but  don’t  bite.  As  Kansas  is  right  to 
the  front  in  educational  matters,  let’s  see  if 
she  won’t  bo  the  first  to  indorse  and  profit 
by  this  proposition. 


The  New  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
— Now  that  the  political  situation  is  fixed  for 
the  next  four  years,  the  various  agricultural 
journals,  strongly  urged  thereto  by  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tho  necessities  of  the  case,  are  pro¬ 
posing  the  names  of  several  leading  farmers 
as  the  next  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
Reform  in  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington  is  urgently  needed,  says  the  N.  Y. 
Times.  The  administration  of  the  seed  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  byword  and  a  reproach.  During 
several  past  terras  the  facts  known  to  many 
persons  have  been  convincing  as  to  much 
moral  turpitude  on  the  part  of  some  ollicial 
or  other  in  regard  to  tho  seed  business.  Re¬ 
putable  seed  dealers  cannot  do  business  with 
the  department,  and  respectable  farmers  con¬ 
sider  the  gift  of  the  worthless  seeds  long  out 
of  date  and  of  the  off-scourings  of  the  seed 
stores  as  a  reproach  upon  their  intelligence 
and  self-respect.  With  a  reputable,  compe¬ 
tent,  representative  farmer  filling  tho  office  of 
Commissioner,  there  would  certainly  be  no 
more  dead  or  antiquated  seeds,  spoiled  by 
mice  and  mixed  with  foul  weeds,  distributed 
to  farmers;  nor  would  sqch  wretched  stuff  be 


purchased  at  four  times  the  market  value  of 
good,  fresh,  true,  and  clean  seeds.  There 
would  be  no  waste  of  public  money  and  some¬ 
thing  would  be  done  to  make  the  department 
practically  useful. 

Ashes  of  Corn-Cobs  for  Animals.— Our 
readers  have  been  informed  of  the  lack  of  ash 
elements  in  the  grain  of  corn,  and  how  impor¬ 
tant  these  are  for  building  up  tho  bones  of 
our  farm  animals.  Tho  Breeder’s  Gazette  says 
that  one  thousand  bushels  of  corn  will  yield 
something  like  12,000  pounds  of  dry  cob*, 
which  if  burned  will  give  somewhat  over  200 
pounds  of  pure  ashes.  Of  course,  if  thecovsare 
not  completely  burnod  tho  charcoal  in  the 
ashes  will  increase  the  weight  a  little  above 
the  figures  here  given.  Of  these  200  pounds  of 
ashes  about  three-fifths  of  the  total  weight  is 
potash  and  five  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid. 

Tho  common  belief  that  the  ashes  of  corn¬ 
cobs  are  very  rich  and  valuable  is  warranted 
by  chemical  analysis.  Now,  since  corn, 
which  lacks  ash  elements,  is  tho  common  food 
for  hogs  in  the  West  ought  it  not  naturally  to 
follow  that  tho  prudent  farmer  should  care¬ 
fully  save  all  the  ashes  accumulating  at  this 
season  and  hold  them  in  readiness  to  be  fed 
to  his  swine?  The  alkali  of  ashes  proves  most 
valuable  with  fattening  hogs  in  correcting 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  no  one  can  doubt 
their  value  who  will  take  pains  to  feed  them 
to  such  animals  and  observe  the  avidity  with 
which  they  are  consumed.  This  intense  de¬ 
sire  of  growing  and  fattening  pigs  for  ashes 
will  bo  promptly  gratified  by  the  careful 
feeder,  who  knows  that  all  parts  of  the  an¬ 
imal  frame  must  be  built  up  equally  and  si¬ 
multaneously  if  the  best  growth  and  gain  are 
to  be  secured. 


Bird  Slaughter. — The  senseless  slaughter 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  birds  to  form 
ornaments  for  hats  and  bonnets  still  goes  on. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  creatures 
are  slain,  not  as  food,  but  merely  to  gratify 
female  vanity.  Tho  extent  to  which  this  de¬ 
struction  is  carried  on  surpasses  belief.  It  was 
well  illustrated  by  the  letter  of  a  well-known 
naturalist  which  appeared  in  Tho  Field  of  last 
week.  Walking  down  one  street  in  London 
he  saw  displayed  in  a  window  nearly  two 
hundred  birds  made  into  what  are  called  orna¬ 
ments  for  ladies’  hats.  No  group  of  birds 
was  spared.  Bong  birds,  such  as  the  gold¬ 
finches,  the  blackbirds,  and  the  thrushes, 
wore  mingled  with  bullfinches  and  larks. 
Edible  birds,  useful  for  tho  food  of  man,  such 
as  quails,  were  there;  whilo  numbers  of  terns, 
shot  while  in  their  breeding  plumage,  their 
young  having  been  loft  in  their  nests  to  perish 
miserably  of  slow  starvation,  wore  displayed 
with  rare  visitants  to  our  shoros,  such  as  the 
beautiful  hoopoe  and  tho  wax  wing.  Many  of 
the  species  had  been  daubed  with  paint  or 
dyed  with  hideous  aniline  colors  to  make 
them  more  attractive  to  the  vulgar  taste  of 
tho  women  who  wear  them.  The  greater 
part  of  t  ie  birds  enumerated  by  the  natura¬ 
list  wore  shown  whole,  but  flattened  and  dis¬ 
torted  in  shape,  with  glaring  rod  eyos  which 
protruded  most  unnaturally.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  were  tho  parts  of  hundreds  of 
birds. 

That  animals  must  be  killed  for  the  food  and 
covering  of  mankind  is  admitted  by  all,  but 
that  useful  and  beautiful  creatures,  which 
gratify  us  by  their  song,  delight  us  by  their 
beauty,  and  benefit  us  by  tho  destruction  of 
injurious  insects,  should  bo  destroyed  as  they 
are  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  merely  to  pan¬ 
der  to  inordinate  vanity,  is  not  a  circumstance 
that  any  right-minded  person  is  likely  to  con¬ 
template  with  satisfaction. 


Hints  to  Dairymen.— N.  Y.  Dairy  Com. 
Brown,  summing  up  the  experiences  of 
dairymen  who  met  at  tho  Utica  Conference 
last  summer,  says  that  nothing  is  better  for 
either  butter  or  cheese  making  than  the  nat¬ 
ural  grasses  of  our  pastures.  Grass  is  always 
a  complete  food.  In  summer  it  may  be  sup¬ 
plemented  with  extra  food — for  instance, 
three  parts  of  wheat  bran,  one  of  corn  meal 
and  one  of  cotton  seed  or  linseed  meal,  by 
weight.  Oats  and  corn,  ground  and  mixed, 
make  excellent  food  for  improving  tho  quanti¬ 
ty  and  quality  of  milk.  If  peas  could  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  it,  the  ration  would  bo  improved. 

The  first  ration  named  is  the  best  calculated 
to  produce  the  richest|milk.  A  strong  ration 
would  be  four  pounds  of  bran,  two  of  cotton 
or  linseed  meal  and  two  of  corn-meal.  Half 
of  this  ration,  fed  daily  during  the  milking 
season,  will  lie  found  to  keep  up  tho  flow  of 
milk,  increase  the  yield  of  butter,  and  keep 
the  cows  in  a  thrifty  and  fine  condition,  espec¬ 
ially  where  the  pasture  is  reduced.  When 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  food  in  tho  fields,  it  is 
obvious  that  to  got  a  flow  of  milk  and  to  keep 
up  a  profitable  income  from  the  cows,  extra 
food  of  some  kind  must  be  provided.  No 
perfect  article  of  either  butter  or  cheese  can 
be  madeVhen  the  cows  driUK  stale  water,  or 
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water  impregnated  with  foul  odors  or  germs; 
such  water  will  taint  the  product.  This  fact 
can  not  be  too  stongly  impressed  upon  dairy¬ 
men. 

Milk  designed  for  any  use  should  never  be 
shut  up  in  tight  vessels,  and  so  retain  all  the 
animal  odors  and  its  natural  temperature. 
The  sooner  milk  is  coolod,  and  well  ventilated 
at  the  same  time,  the  better  it  will  be  for  any 
use.  Every  dairyman  who  handles  milk 
should  have  a  cooling  room  where  the  cans  of 
milk  may  be  set  away  from  all  odors,  and  in 
tanks  filled  with  cold  water,  or  with  ice  put 
into  them.  The  Commissioner  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  excessive  cooling;  to  cool  the  milk  down 
to  45  degrees  is  about  right.  If  possible  it 
should  be  kept  there  until  it  is  taken  to  the 
factory,  or  sold  to  the  milkman.  Cream  will 
rise  sooner  with  a  lower  temperature,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  product  is  as  good  as  when 
the  cream  is  raised  at  a  temperature  of  about 
45  degrees,  or  a  little  less.  He  would  not  ad¬ 
vocate  raising  cream  at  a  temperature  below 
40  degress.  The  cream  from  milk  thus  cooled 
down  is  thin  and  green,  or  immature,  and 
must  be  given  time  to  ripen,  or  to  come  to 
perfection.  It  must  then  be  handled  with 
care  and  bo  kept  under  proper  conditions  of 
aeration.  The  surroundings  must  be  pure, 
free  from  taints,  and  the  cream  stirred  fre¬ 
quently  that  it  may  become  well  oxidized. 
This  is  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  of  the 
ripening  process,  during  which  the  full  prop¬ 
erties  of  perfect  cream  are  developed. 


British  Agricultural  Returns.  —  The 
complete  agricultural  returns  for  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  with  abstracts  for  British  possessions 
abroad  and  foreign  countries,  have  just  been 
issueu.  The  following  table,  given  by  Brad- 
street,  compares  the  figures  for  the  kingdom, 
including  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Is¬ 
lands,  for  the  years  1888  and  1887: 

CROPS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


1888. 

1887. 

ACREAGE. 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

Total  cultivated  area  . 

47,871!, 81-1 

47,874,809 

Total  perma  t  For  hay . 

<1, m 

0,077,000 

neat  pasture  t  Not  for  hay . 

20,818  211! 

20,021,079 

Total  of  arable  land. . . 

21,178,587. 

21,175.040 

Corn  Crops . 

9,785,400 

4,710.079 

Green  crops  . 

4,7211,181 

Clover,  etc.,  under  )  For  hay  .... 
rotation . f  Not  for  hay. 

2, ‘.184,788 

2,975,091 

8,014,588 

8,051,852 

Flax . 

115,795 

184,904 

Hops  . 

58.491 

08,709 

Bare  fallow . 

478,110 

498,992 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NO. 

NO. 

Horses . 

1,980,702 

1,9.80.925 

Cattle . 

10,208,01*1 

10.089,900 

Sheep . 

28.9W.710 

29  401.750 

Pigs . 

8,720,957 

THE  RURAL’S  LUNCH. 

E.  P.  Powell,  of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
Popular  Gardening,  pronounces  the  Woodruff 
Red  grape  a  humbug.  It  is  not  exactly  a  hum¬ 
bug,  being  large  and  showy.  No  one  cares  to 
eat  it  that  is  not, fond  of  wild  Labruseas— that 
is  all.  The  R.  N.-Y.  destroyed  its  specimen 
vine  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Powell  praises  Her¬ 
bert  as  the  best  of  all  Rogers’s  blacks.  His 
favorite  is  Rogers’s  80.  It  ripens  in  mid-Sep¬ 
tember,  is  a  light  red,  handsome,  prolific  and 
keeps  well.  It  is  meaty,  tender  and  pure. 
Jessica  is  a  “  miserable  fraud,”  lie  says. 
That  is  about  what  the  R.  N.-Y.  found  It — 
an  early  good-for-naught . 

Plant  Grapes  lie  says.  They  are  the 
healthiest  fruit  in  the  world.  For  yield  they  are 
the  bananas  of  the  North.  Cover  your  barns 
with  them,  your  out-buildings,  fences,  rocks, 
stone  walls,  stone  fences,  and  then  have  a 
small  vineyard.  Grow  to  wires,  two  wires 
fastenod  to  poles,  about  six  feet  high . 

Instead  of  calling  Jersey  cattle  tender  or 
lacking  in  constitutional  vigor,  Major  Alvord 
regards  them,  as  a  race,  at  least  so  far  as  bred 
in  this  country,  as  rather  above  the  average 
of  cattle  in  hardiness.  As  a  rule,  he  says,  in 
the  Breeder’s  Gazette,  Jersey  cows  come  into 
profit  early,  are  regular  and  safe  breeders, 
and,  treated  as  good  dairy  animals  should  be, 
they  are  long-lived,  robust  and  productive  to 
the  last . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad  to  see  that  the  more 
progressive  of  the  farm  and  garden  press  are 
beginning  to  talk  of  the  Paragon  chestnut 
first  brought  to  public  notice  in  these  columns 
several  years  ago.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
is  a  Jivpan  chestnut.  It  is  a  graud  acquisition 
wherever  it  will  thrive . 

The  strainer  takes  out  of  the  milk  only  such 
dirt  as  is  mechanically  held,  truly  enough  says 
the  Prairie  Farmer.  It  will  remove  hairs, 
straw,  scabs  from  the  cow’s  teats,  bits  of  man- 
ijre,  etc.,  but  it  does  not  take  out  one  bit  of 
the  filth  that  has  dissolved  in  the  milk,  or 
steeped  out  of  the  filth  that  has  been  careless¬ 
ly  allowed  to  drop  into  the  pail  from  the  cow’s 
sides,  udder,  and  the  clotheij  and  hands  of  a 
dirty  milker.  If  the  dirt  is  allowed  to  get 
into  the  pail,  one  may  strain  oqt  a  little,  and 
swallow  a  great  deal  of  it  in  solution . 

The  U.  8.  Dairyman  says  that  there  are  ex¬ 
traordinary  cows  that  ought  to  be  milked 
three  titpes  a  day— gnofl  every  eight  hours. 


This  would  not  only  be  profitable,  but  add 
greatly  to  the  cow’s  comfort.  It  would  also 
stimulate  nature  to  an  increased  How  of  milk 
to  meet  the  extra  demand.  There  would 
therefore  be  a  greater  quantity  of  milk.  The 
quality  would  also  be  improved  or,  rather,  the 
milk  would  not  be  so  much  impoverished  by 
the  absorption  of  the  fat  after  it  is  secreted. 
Repeated  experiments  show  that  the  longer 
the  interval  between  milkings,  the  poorer 
the  milk.  If  milked  as  fast  as  secreted,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  it  would  all  be  “stripping.” 

Farm  and  Home  says  that  “President¬ 
elect  Harrison  will  make  no  mistake  in  mak¬ 
ing  Mr.  Woodward  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Such  an  action  will  be  considered  by 
the  farmers  of  tho  country  as  a  token  that 
the  now  administration  proposes  to  give 
proper  attention  to  their  interests.” . 

The  Vermont  Watchman,  in  its  news  col¬ 
umns  last  week,  reported  the  sale  of  a  250-acro 
farm  with  buildings,  in  Barnard,  for $1,000. 
A  New  England  farm  at  four  dollars  per  acre, 
or  less  than  the  cost  of  the  buildings!  What 
is  tho  need  of  young  men  going  West  to 
rough  it.  or  of  people  herding  in  the  cities, 
with  such  opportunities  so  near  by,  asks  the 
N.  E  Farmer . . . 

The  following  is  from  a  correspondent  of 
our  friendly  contemporary,  the  Ohio  Farmer- 

“  1  notice  that  the  publisher  of  one  of  our 
prominent  farm  papers  is  offering  premiums 
to  ladies  to  engage  in  a  potato-raising  contest. 
Don’t  you  think  it  would  show  your  public- 
spirited  enterprise  to  offer  premiums  to  men 
to  engage  in  a  bread-making  contest?  Grit 
may  bo  that  ns  an  offset  to  the  potato  contest 
you  might  offer  a  premium  to  the  man  who 
should  make  tho  best  babv’s  suit,  or  to  the 
lady  who  should  dig  tho  largest  number  of 
postholes,  or  split  tho  most  wood !  I  only  offer 
these  suggestions  for  your  benefit,  thinking 
no  doubt  tho  good  sense  of  your  lady  and 
gentleman  readers  might  bo  clamoring  for 
some  such  incentive  to  progress  in  the  right 
way  1” . 

The  R.  N.  Y.’s  view  is  that  women  are  nat¬ 
urally  fond  ot  flowers  and  flower-beds  and 
gardening  of  all  kinds.  We  are  ofttimes  more 
indebted  to  them  for  tho  bed  of  roses  or  mixed 
flowers;  for  tho  strawberry  or  small  fruit 
patch,  or  for  the  vegetable  garden,  than  we  are 
to  the  men  folks.  We  would  gladly  aid  the 
women  to  enjoy  more  out  door  life.  It  would 
lengthen  their  lives  and  tend  to  make  homo 
happier  for  all  hands.  The  suggestion  that 
men  engage  in  house  hold  duties,  at  least 
during  tho  slack  farm  season,  has  more  than 
its  ridiculous  side.  Many  a  farmer  who  passes 
hours  and  days  of  the  cold  season  in  compara¬ 
tive  ease  might  well  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  overworked  wife  or  daughter.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  many  of  the 
women  contestants  will  show  the  men  by  the 
results  of  this  contest  that  they  have  lost  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  by  not  giving  more  attention 
to  the  potato  crop . 

Again,  the  same  contributor  in  the  same 
article  remarks: 

“  I  want  to  know  what  there  is  about  that 
great  self  lauded  “  Rural  system  ”  of  raising 
potatoes.  What  newly  discovered  secret  is  it 
for  which  thev  claim  the  credit?  All  I  can 
make  out  of  it  is  that  trenches  are  dug  five  or 
six  inches  deep  and  level  cultivation  is  given. 
Iam  sure  there  is  nothing  new  in  this,  for  sev¬ 
eral  farmers  of  my  acquaintance  have  pursued 
this  practice  for  five  years  or  more.  What 
point  have  I  missed?” . 

Wo  have  only  to  suggest  that  he  read  the 
“ Potato  Special ” of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  and  read 
all  that  is  there  said  as  to  the  method.  He 
will  then  find  out  what  points  ho  has  missed. 
If  we  could  induce  him  to  try  the  method 
thoroughly  on  a  small  plot  next  year,  possibly 
he  would  be  willing  to  confess  that  there  is 
more  in  it  than  ho  now  dreams  of . 

In  planning  your  garden  for  next  year, 
write  down  in  a  little  book  every  good  idea 
that  strikes  you  or  that  you  find  in  books  or 
papers.  It  is  a  first-rate  plan.  Items  of  this 
kind  trusted  to  memory,  are  often  forgotten 
ere  spring-time  comes.  Lay  your  plans  now 
and  keep  laying  them  and  modifying  them 
until  they  can  bo  executed . 

Contributions  to  the  “  Women’s  Potato 
Contest”  are  still  in  order,  friends  The  R. 

N. -Y.  is  anxious  to  increase  its  present  list  of 

souvenirs  decidedly . 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  grumbles  vigor¬ 
ously  at  what  it  calls  “Another  Snub  to  Farm¬ 
ers.”  It  appears  that  owing  to  the  press  of 
other  Parliamentary  business,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  decided  to  abandon  the  bill  for  the 
constitution  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture, 
from  which  depressed  British  farmers  hoped 
much.  Tho  Express  points  out  that  many 
other  bills  of  much  less  general  interest  are 
being  pushed  forward,  and  it  complains  that 
this  is  so  because  “the  Britisl}  farmer  has 
not  yet  learned  to  clamor.”  It  says  ho  will 
never  got  anything  worth  having  until  he  has 
done  so.  How  in  it  here? . . . 

In  J^ugland  and  all  over  the  continent 

O, 1  t,,1H  germinating  powep  pf  this 


year's  wheat  crop  appears  remarkable.  Sir 
J.  B.  Lawes  finds  by  test  that  out  of  100  seeds 
of  his  experiment  wheat  00  se  eds  in  one 
case  and  08  in  another  germinated.  Indeed 
fall-sown  wheat,  rye  and  barley  Helds  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  green  all  over  Europe . 

In  view  of  the  paramount  importance  ot 
sound  feet  in  horses  and  of  the  great  influence 
good  shoeing  has  upon  tho  soundness  of  the  feet, 
how  is  it  that  greater  attention  is  not  given 
by  agricultural  associations  in  this  country 
to  horse-shoeing?  Frequently  during  the  year 
English  agricultural  papers  devote  several 
long  columns  to  accounts  of  horse-shoeing 
competitions  in  various  parts  of  tho  country 
under  the  auspices  of  agricultural  societies 
or  farmers’  clubs.  Prizes  of  considerable 
value  are  offered  in  such  contests.  Who  has 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  this  country  ? 
Why  not?  While  there  are  only  1,98(1,702 
horses  in  England,  according  to  the  official  re¬ 
ports  just  issued,  there  are  in  this  country  18, 
172,980,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  or  rather  there 
was  that  number  on  January  1,  last.  Is  it 
because  we  have  so  much  more  need  of  ex¬ 
pert  and  skillful  farriers  that  so  much  less 
attention  is  gi  veil  to  their  production? . 

Not  only  are  skill  and  expertness  in  shoeing 
required  of  successful  contestants  in  English 
horse-shoeing  contests,  but  they  are  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  something  of  the  anatomy  of 
tho  horse’s  foot.  Here  are  some  simple 
questions  put  to  the  contestants  in  a  shoeing 
contest  lately  held  at  Nottingham,  to  which 
the  Mark  Lane  Express  gives  as  much  space 
ns  would  occupy  oyer  three  columns  of  the 
Rural: . 

1.  How  many  bones  are  there  in  a  horse’s 
foot?  8.  Name  them.  8.  Where  is  the  hoof 
of  the  fore  foot  the  strongest  for  holding  the 
nails?  4.  Where  is  the  hoof  of  the  hind  foot 
tho  strongest?  5.  What  is  tho  use  of  the  frog? 
(5.  How  is  the  hoof  attached  to  the  sensitive 
part  of  the  foot  ? . 

How  many  of  our  shoeing  smiths  could 
answer  these  questions9 


DIRECT. 


- Puck:  •  “It  is  strange,”’  remarked  a  Bos¬ 
ton  belle,  as  she  observed  the  shimmering 
silver  birches,  ‘that  people  will  go  and  white¬ 
wash  trees  that  are  almost  in  tho  woods.”  ’ 

- “A  CITY  HALL  BOOT-BLACK  is  the  son  of  a 

wealthy  Oneida  County  farmer.  The  father 
believes  in  making  hay  while  tho  son  shines.” 

- Vermont  Watchman:  “I  believe  the 

liquid  portion  of  manure,  which  commonly 
soaks  into  the  ground  and  is  lost,  is  worth  as 
much  as  all  the  rest  put  together.”  *  *  * 
“No  man’s  experience  can  teach  him  all 
that  is  worth  knowing;  therefore  read,  and 
get  tho  experience  of  others.”  *  *  *  “The 
best  profit  is  in  the  best  products.  An  after¬ 
noon  visit  to  market  will  find  the  bent,  meat, 
butter,  vegetables  and  fruits  all  sold.” 

- N.  E.  Farmer:  “We  know  of  farmers 

who  have  the  horses  shod  only  in  winter 
when  sharp  calks  are  needed.  They  save  a 
considerable  sum  in  a  year  besides  keeping 
the  feet  of  the  horses  in  better  condition 
than  if  shod  according  to  the  prevailing 
fashion.” 

- T.  H.  HOSKINS:  “The  only  young  farmer 

whose  case  is  hopeless  is  tho  one  who  scorns 
to  learn,  and  is  filled  with  the  conceit  that  he 
‘knows  it  all’  at  the  start.” 

- Century  Magazine: 

“  a  baker’s  duzzen  uv  wize  sawz. 

“  Them  oz  wants,  must  choose. 

“  Them  ez  liez,  must  lose. 

“  Them  ez  knows,  won’t  blab. 

“  Thom  ez  guesses,  will  gab. 

“  Them  ez  borrows,  sorrows. 

“  Them  ez  lends,  spends. 

“  Them  ez  gives,  lives. 

“Them  ez  keeps  dark,  is  deep. 

“  Them  ez  kin  earn,  kin  keep. 

“  Them  ez  aims,  hits, 

“  Them  ez  hez,  gits. 

“  Them  ez  waits,  win. 

“  Them  ez  will ,  /cm.” 

-Our  Dumb  Animals:  “  Whouevor  a 
horse  driven  by  myself  has  balked,  I  have  got 
out  of  my  carriage  and  gone  to  his  fore-foot, 
lifted  It  from  the  ground  and  struck  tho  shoe 
a  few  blows  with  a  stone  or  with  a  wrench 
(which  1  always  carry  in  my  carriage).  I 
have  never  failed  to  start  a  horse  in  that  very 
simple  way,  and  I  have,  on  several  occasions, 
had  balky  horses  which  exhausted  tho  patience 
of  all  former  owners.” 

- Hoard’s  Dairyman:  “  We  would  feed 

sour  milk  to  a  calf  several  weeks  old,  if  we 
could  do  no  bettor;  but  we  would  make  stren¬ 
uous  efforts  to  keep  it  sweet;  and  to  that  end, 
would  never  employ  open-air  setting  of  the 
milk.” 

— — N.  E.  Farmer;  “What  would  lawyers 
think  Of  ft  law  school  with  a  boani.pf  dirpefpre 


composed  of  three  farmers  to  one  lawyer? 
And  yet  some  people  wonder  why  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Agricultural  College — managed  by  six 
lawyers  to  two  farmers— does  not  gain  the  full 
confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  masses  of  the 
agricultural  community.  But  this  is  not  the 
worst  of  the  business.  The  men  who  put 
these  lawyers  in  this  position  were  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves,  who  therefore  have  no  just 
cause  of  complaint.  The  old  fable  says  that 
Jupiter  refused  to  aid  the  teamster  stuck  in 
the  mud  till  he  had  put  his  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel.’' 

- Orange  Co.  Farmer:  “One  farmer  is 

strong  in  one  direction,  another  is  strong 
where  the  first  one  is  weak.  So,  when  they 
put  their  heads  together  in  the  give-and-take 
process,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  both  must  be  im¬ 
proved.  It  is  a  dull  farmer  who  cannot  be 
benefited  by  attending  farmers’  institutes.” 

- — Graphic:  “An  ingenious  chicken-raiser 
near  Pomona,  Cal.,  has  devised  a  way  of  pre¬ 
venting  chickens  from  scratching  up  his  gar¬ 
den.  He  crosses  tho  long-legged  Brahmas 
with  tho  short-legged  Bantams,  and  the  result 
is  a  new  breed  of  fowls  with  one  long  leg  and 
one  short  leg.  When  they  raise  either  leg  to 
scratch  they  lose  their  balance  and  come  to 
grief.  After  a  few  demoralizing  attempts 
they  desist.” 


Horsiord’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Kor  Abuse  of  Alcohol. 

Ii  relieves  the  depression  therefrom.— Adv. 


Pi.tfrdlnufoutf 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN'S  CONDITION  POWDER  la  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  mid  highly  concentrated.  It  Is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  ({1  von  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  It.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hons.  Illustrated  book  by 
mall  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
36  ots.  In  stamps.  2}<->b.  tin  cans,  SI;  by  mall. 
Si  20,  fit*  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  S* 
•T  <K  JdbwM*  *•>*  *•  O  BwxBllH.BMtoM  Moo* 
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LANE&BODLEY  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


AND  ENGINES 

NOW  ISTHE  TiME  TO  BUY.  Send 

for  Circulars.  An  experience  of  TH I  RTY 
Years  permits  us  to  offer  the  BEST. 


UCHra,N^Cfc.LAK8^§!NO 

Well-sinking  and  prospecting  tool*  senf 
oil  trial.  671 I  feet  has  been  -oak  in  S 
hours.  Instructions  for  beginners.  An 
Eucyolopilia  of  MOO  Engraviras  of  well 
ami  protipcctorsY  tools,  pumps, 
wind  ami  steam  engines.  A  trea- 
‘  —  on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  charges 
“5  cts. each. 

he  American 
WellWorks. 
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A  Gardening  Supplement 
To  Rubai,  Nkw  Yobkkr. 


The  best  and  foremost 
Horticultural  Magazine. 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN,  $2.00 

- AND  THE - 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  -  2.00 


$4.00 


Both  one  year  for  only  ,  ,  ... 

If  sent  before  Jan.  1st.  1 


Fruits,  Vegetables,  Flowers, 
Trees;  Profit,  Health. 


Address 

E.  H  IABBY,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

ANatlonal  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

EiBERT  8.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  22,  1888. 


Respectfully  Submitted:  that  our 
well-to-do  readers  may  wisely  select  the 
R.  N.-Y.  for  1889  as  a  fitting  and  service¬ 
able  present  to  those  of  their  friends  less 
fortunately  situated. 


“ITe”  and  “She”  squashes.  The  first 
page  of  this  issue  illustrates  what  is 
meant  by  the  discrimination.  The  words 
are  not  well  chosen  to  indicate  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  form, since  all  squashes  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  fecundation  of  the  female  or 
pistillate  flowers. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  is  proud  of  its  women 
subscribers.  We  did  not  suppose  that  so 
many  would  enter  into  the  potato  contest. 
Kindly  words  and  a  hearty  appreciation 
of  the* Rural’s  endeavors  to  help  on  the 
good  work  of  agricultural  progress. — Ah, 
these  are  rewards  enough  for  us  1 

Our  friends  who  are  storing  celery 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  protecting 
material — no  matter  what  it  is — should 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  leaves. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  holds  that  there  should  be 
a  space  of  several  inches,  six  at  least,  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  and  the  protection. 
The  contact  of  straw,  stalks  or  soil  with 
the  leaves  of  the  celery,  first  blanches 
them  and  then  decay  follows. 


Many  of  the  dairy  authorities  advise 
the  growing  of  parsnips  as  a  food  for 
butter  cows.  Many  claim  that  this  root 
is  better  than  the  carrot  as  a  butter-pro¬ 
ducing  food.  It  is  frequently  said  that 
large  quantities  of  parsnips  are  grown  on 
the  Island  of  Jersey.  Have  any  of  our 
American  dairymen  ever  grown  the  root 
on  a  large  scale? 

- -  ^  I  «  «  M  »  - - 

Several  years  ago  we  carefully  trans¬ 
planted  young  corn  plants  from  where 
they  were  too  close,  to  places  where  they 
were  not  close  enough  together.  But 
these  plants  were  so  checked  by  the  re¬ 
moval  that  they  were  dwarfed  for  the 
season  and  bore  comparatively  little 
grain.  Transplanting  has  no  advantage 
over  a  second  planting,  which,  of  itself, 
rarely  pays  for  the  time  and  labor  in¬ 
volved. 


Now  for  1889,  Rural  friends!  Give 
us  your  hand ;  give  us  your  ear.  Let  us 
work  together  for  good.  Many  thanks 
for  your  liberal  support  during  a  year  of 
general  depression.  Let  us  hope  that  a 
brighter  year  is  before  us  and  that  all 
who,  through  industry  and  integrity,  may 
deserve  success,  shall  find  it  in  goodly 
measure.  Your  hand  again,  please,  and 
again  your  ear!  We  wish  you  a  very 
happy  New  Year  and  many  returns. 


Henry  Stewart  discusses  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  feeding  potatoes  to  stock  on  an¬ 
other  page.  A  number  of  farmers  have 
sent  us  notes  on  this  subject,  which  we 
shall  print  next  week.  The  practice  of 
feeding  the  small  potatoes  appears  to  be 
almost  universal,  and  few  complaints  are 
made  of  trouble  attending  such  feeding. 
We  have  been  feeding  our  small  potatoes 
to  a  milch  cow  for  the  past  month.  She 
gets  about  two  quarts  every  morning  with 
bran  scattered  over  them.  The  result  has 
been  in  every  way  satisfactory.  We  feed 
the  hens  boiled  potatoes,  with  excellent 
results. 


The  SouTn  Carolina  Senate  has 
honored  itself  by  passing  a  law  sub¬ 
jecting  to  dismissal  from  the  Legislature 
any  member  who  shall  accept  a  railroad 
pass.  The  bill  should  be  passed  by  the 
House  without  hesitation,  and  promptly 
receive  the  Governor’s  signature.  Legis¬ 
lating  on  railroad  matters  is  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  members 
of  the  Legislature  in  every  State. 
Passes  are  issued  by  the  railroads 
to  conciliate  those  to  whom  they 
are  given — as  a  reward  tor  their  forbear¬ 
ance  if  not  for  their  friendship.  They 
are  in  reality  bribes  for  favorable  consid¬ 
eration.  The  ,  interests^of  railroads  are 


frequently  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
people.  Our  lawmakers  are  elected  to 
promote  the  latter.  Is  it  not  a  shame 
that  they  should  accept  bribes  from  part¬ 
ies  on  whose  claims,  often  inimical  to 
these, they  have  frequently  to  take  action? 


Heretofore  cotton-seed  hulls  have 
been  burned  as  waste,  but  a  new  use  has 
•been  found  for  them — they  make  a  fine 
quality  of  paper.  The  Cotton  Oil  Trust, 
however,  is  likely  to  be  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  gainer  by  this  discovery.  It 
already  owns  half  a  dozen  patents  on  the 
process,  and  will  doubtless  buy  up  any 
other  valuable  ones  that  may  be  taken 
out,  so  as  to  monopolize  the  business. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  running  an  ex¬ 
perimental  mill  with  a  capacity  of  25 
tons  a  day,  near  St.  Louis,  and  it  has  just 
bought  a  large  property  near  its  oil- 
works  there,  on  which  it  will  at  once 
erect  a  100-ton  paper-stock  mill,  in  which 
the  hulls  from  the  cotton  seeds  will  be 
used.  It  has  also  under  consideration  the 
erection  of  a  mill  of  the  same  capacity 
at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  probably 
another  at  Memphis.  Will  the  Trust  be 
willing  to  pay  any  more  to  the  planters 
tor  their  seed,  now  that  it  can  make  more 
money  out  of  it? 


TnE  Payson  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines 
River  has  been  pushed  through  the  lower 
House  of  Congress  in  the  extraordinarily 
short  space  of  three  days,  and  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  which  should  pass  it  at 
once.  Two  years  ago  the  President  vetoed 
a  bill  with  the  same  object;  but  care  has 
been  taken  to  exclude  from  the  present 
bill  the  features  specifically  objected  to 
by  him  in  his  veto  message.  With  proper 
diligence  the  measure  should  be  a  law  in 
time  to  serve  as  a  Christmas  present  or 
New  Year’s  gift  to  the  perturbed  settlers. 
It  gives  them  a  standing  in  the  Federal 
courts,  and  provides  for  a  chancery  ad¬ 
judication  of  the  questions  involved  in 
each  case.  There  is  grave  doubt  whether 
the  conditions  of  the  original  grant  have 
been  complied  with, and  whether  therefore 
the  claimants  under  the  improvement  com¬ 
pany  have  any  title  to  the  land.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  ultimately  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  have  to  indemnify  one  party 
or  the  other  for  losses  incurred  owing  to  its 
backing  and  filling  as  to  whether  the  land 
was  open  to  settlement  or  not.  It  ap¬ 
pears  now  somewhat  m  the  position  of 
a  man  who  had  sold  the  same  land  to  two 
different  parties — not  a  very  dignified  or, 
indeed,  honest  situation. 


MORE  FUN  ON  THE  FARM. 


THE  gamesomeness  of  the  human 
animal — the  desire  for  rest,  and 
recreation,  of  intellectual  man — both  call 
vigorously  for  satisfaction,  and  things  are 
not  rightly  disposed  on  our  farms  where 
these  fundamental  facts  are  not  remem¬ 
bered.  Time  spent  in  play  by  working 
men  is  not  lost.  Let  this  truth  sink  into 
the  minds  of  our  “practical”  readers. 
One  continual  “demnition  grind”  is  what 
drives  the  young  man  from  the  farm,  and 
scares  the  man  of  thought  away  from  ag¬ 
ricultural  pursuits.  We  have  reason  to 
thank  God  for  farm  machinery;  more, 
even  than  our  wives  for  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  but  neither  man  nor  wife  is  acting 
wisely  who  takes  no  advantage  of  such 
great  blessings,  by  using  a  part  of  the 
saved  time  and  money  in  recreation  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents.  Our 
bodies  and  minds  are  worn  out,  our  lives 
are  made  sad  and  shortened  by  too  much 
hard  work.  The  word  “recreation”  is 
rightly  used  to  denote  the  playful  sports 
that  do  recreate  both  mind  and  body. 
We  believe  in  running  the  farm  for  all  it  is 
worth,  and  all  the  year  round.  Make 
farming  a  business,  by  all  means,  but  for 
the  very  sake  of  the  best  profit,  do  not 
make  it  a  drudgery  without  relief,  to  any 
one.  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his 
hire;  and  he  is  also  worthy  of  his  sport. 
Every  farming  neighborhood  ought  to 
have  its  organized  sports,  to  lighten 
labor,  to  promote  good  fellowship,  to  en¬ 
liven  existence,  to  perfect  and  adorn 
social  life.  It  is  not  good  to  see 
statistics  showing  more  insanity  on  the 
farm  than  elsewhere.  Life,  without 
social  enjoyment  and  sport,  tends  to 
mental  disease. 

- - ♦♦  »'  - - 

ABOUT  PORK. 


IF  we  have  not  stated  all  the  particulars 
regarding  the  preparation  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  supply  of  pork  products,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  print  what  we  have  left  out. 
The  story  seems  to  us  pretty  complete. 
What  would  the  world  do  without  the 


hog?  We  don’t  imagine  the  world  would 
stand  still  if,  to-day,  by  some  miraculous 
dispensation,  every  hog  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  should  pass  out  of  existence. 
There  would  be  a  very  serious  jar,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  would  be  a  good  while  be¬ 
fore  the  world  satisfactorily  adapted  it¬ 
self  to  new  foods.  The  hog  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  world’s 
agriculture  and  commerce.  The  figures 
iven  elsewhere  show  but  a  faint  idea  of 
is  importance. 

Some  very  conscientious  people  declare 
that  pork  is  a  disgusting  and  unhealthful 
food — unfit  for  human  comsumption. 
Every  one  has  a  right  to  think  what  he 
likes  regarding  pork  or  politics.  It  is 
right  to  be  guided  in  such  matters  by 
one’s  own  convictions.  As  to  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  pork,  it  may  be  stated  that  there 
is  no  food  under  the  sun  that  cannot  be 
made  disgusting  by  improper  handling. 
The  hog  is  not,  by  nature,  a  dirty  animal. 
The  animals  described  in  this  issue  are  as 
well  cared  for  as  sheep  or  cattle.  Those 
who  argue  against  the  healthfulness  of 
pork  have  most  of  the  circumstantial 
evidence  against  them;  for  the  country 
people  who  use  pork  as  a  staple  article  of 
food  are  certainly  as  healthy  as  the  beef¬ 
eaters  of  the  towns. 

Safety  lies  in  moderation.  We  believe 
that  most  of  the  dangers  of  trichinosis  lie 
in  poor  cocking,  and  that  the  evils  that 
arise  from  an  exclusive  pork  diet  would 
be  done  away  with  by  a  daily  supply  of 
fruit  and  a  greater  variety  of  meat  foods. 
The  man  who  proposes  to  cure  the  world 
of  pork  eating  might  as  well  stop  his  cru¬ 
sade  before  he  begins  it,  if  statistics  count 
for  anything.  It  is  a  far  wiser  plan  to 
teach  the  very  best  methods  of  producing 
a  superior  supply  of  pork  products. 
This  is  what  we  have  tried  to  do. 


OLEO  AND  ITS  TRICKY  MAKERS. 


According  to  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
the  tax  on  oleomargarine  has  had  one  de¬ 
sired  effect  in  preventing  the  sale  of 
bogus  for  genuine  butter.  The  micro- 
scopist  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
examined  11,000  samples  of  butter,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  stock  of  over  6,500  dealers, 
the  past  year,  and  found  only  62  speci¬ 
mens  of  “oleo.”  The  sale  of  the  article, 
however,  has  considerably  increased  and 
appears  now  to  be  on  a  firm  basis.  For 
example,  at  the  time  of  his  investigation, 
Boston  had  200  retail  dealers,  who  sold  it 
in  packages  duly  stamped  “Oleomargar¬ 
ine,”  while  Chicago  had  400,  and  in  upper 
Michigan  it  was  preferred  to  butter  by 
lumbermen,  on  the  ground  that  it  kept 
sweet  and  palatable  for  a  longer  period. 
The  “oleo”  men,  the  Commissioner  says, 
are  coming  to  favor  the  tax,  as  it  affords 
them  a  measure  of  protection  like  that 
given  to  cigar  makers  by  the  tobacco  tax. 
They  are  not  content,  however,  to  rely 
on  the  merits  of  the  article  to  extend  its 
sale.  From  its  first  introduction  they 
have  depended  on  trickery  to  do  this, 
and  last  week  they  had  recourse 
to  a  new  form  of  the  old  game.  Armour 
and  the  other  Chicago  “oleo”  makers 
bought  up  all  the  Elgin  butter 
on  the  market  and  cornered  the 
product.  Prices  boomed  at  once  fiom  35 
to  41  cents  per  pound  in  the  Elgin  mar¬ 
ket.  At  this  exorbitant  figure  most  re¬ 
tail  dealers  could  not  afford  to  handle 
the  article,  and  bought  butterine  in¬ 
stead.  This  was  just  what  the  “oleo” 
men  wanted.  In  one  week  over  200  but¬ 
terine  licenses  were  taken  out  in  Chicago 
and  a  proportionately  large  number  in 
other  places  where  Elgin  butter  is  in  de¬ 
mand.  The  main  object  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  was  to  force  New  York  dealers  to 
take  out  licenses  and  sell  butterine.  In 
this  they  met  with  only  moderate  success. 
In  spite  of  the  “corner,”  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Elgin  butter  were  thrown 
upon  the  market,  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  the  grade,  and  a  reaction  soon  set  in, 
the  price  sinking  to  33  and  even  32  cents 
per  pound.  As  the  “oleo”  licenses  for 
the  current  year  run  out  on  April  30, 
those  who  invested  in  them  last  week 
must  sell  enough  bogus  butter  between 
now  and  May  1,  to  get  back  their  invest¬ 
ment. 


SMALL-PLOT  EXPERIMENTS. 


We  beg  of  you,  good  editors  of  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  press,  to 
cease  your  ridicule  of  the  small-plot  ex¬ 
periments.  You  are  doing,  in  our  opinion, 
infinite  harm  in  all  ways,  and  good  in  no 
way.  There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
are  ready  to  try  an  experiment  on  a  small 
plot  where  there  is  one  that  is  willing  or 
that  can  afford  to  try  the  same  experi¬ 


ment  upon  an  acre.  We  insist  that  the 
A.  B.  C.  of  agricultural  progress  may  be 
learned  better  by  small-plot  than  by  large- 
area  experiments.  The  former  can  be 
conducted  more  thoroughly,  studied 
more  effectively,  carried  on  with  a  more 
untiring  interest  and  energy.  What  is 
indicated  by  small-plot  experiments  mav 
then  be  tested  in  the  field.  Tf 
one  has  40  kinds  each  of  corn, 
potatoes,  peas,  cabbages,  small  fruits,  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  his  life  and  means  to 
give  to  each  an  acre  for  trial.  The  small 
plot  will  indicate  which  are  the  best  kinds 
and  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  extend 
the  test.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes’s  experiments 
which  have  imparted  instruction  to  the 
agricultural  world  far  beyond  what  has 
been  offered  by  any  other  experiments  in 
the  same  line,  have  been  conducted  for  45 
years  on  small  plots.  Had  it  been  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  an  acre  or  more  to  each  of 
these,  in  all  probability  they  would  never 
have  been  attempted,  and  the  impetus  thus 
given  to  agricultural  progress  and  the 
knowledge  of  plant-foods  might  have 
been  deferred  possibly  forages.  Go  you, 
dear  agricultural  editors,  and  do  likewise. 
Hire  or  buy  an  acre  of  land  and  divide 
it  into  40  parts  or  10  parts,  and  upon  each 
see  what  you  can  do  to  throw  light  upon 
agricultural  problems.  Persist  in  this 
work  even  for  one  year  or  two  years,  and 
then  let  us  see  if  you  are  so  ready  to  make 
faces  at  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  experiments.  See 
if  youhy  any  economical  method  can  raise 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre  or  130  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 
If  so,  try  it  upon  a  larger  plot  and  see 
if  what  could  be  economically  practiced 
on  a  small  scale  prove  wholly  impractic¬ 
able  in  the  field.  This  work  will  do  you 
good,  dear  fellow  editors,  whether  you 
succeed  in  originating  new  methods  or 
not.  It  will  at  least  teach  you  a  trifle  of 
respect  for  those  who  have  labored  in  a 
similiarway  for  15  years,  and  of  patience 
to  wait  awhile  until  the  results  of  small- 
plot  trials  may  be  put  to  the  test  of  gen¬ 
eral  farm  practice. 


BREVITIES. 


It  appears  that  the  hog  is  just  as  fond  of 
pasture  as  is  any  other  animal. 

A  Merry  Christmas,  Rural  Readers  ! 
A  very  merry  Christmas.  Here  is  our 

New  Year’s  Number  next  week.  We 
will  try  and  start  you  into  1889  with  a  load 
of  good  nature. 

A  subscriber  will  tell  us  next  week  of  a 
method  of  utilizing  addled  eggs.  This  is  a 
discovery  well  worthy  of  going  upon  the  New 
Year’s  record 

A  correspondent, on  page  847, says  he  lives 
on  Long  Island.  His  nearest  neighbor  is  half 
a  mile  away  !  What’s  the  use  of  going  to 
Dakota  to  find  room  to  farm  ? 

Several  of  our  readers  who  have  green¬ 
houses  write  us  that  they  propose  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potato  during  the 
winter.  Two  years  ago" Mr.  Peter  Henderson 
described  his  method  of  handling  the  Early 
Rose  when  it  first  appeared. 

Does  it  do  any  real  good  to  put  a  pan  of 
water  on  the  stove  when  the  room  is  hot:* 
This  question  is  up  for  discussion  again. 
School  teachers  ought  to  understand  it.  And 
by  the  way,  does  it  occur  to  you  that  a  house 
needs  ventilation  as  well  as  heat  ? 

On  page  847  Mr.  Hallock  answers  a  question 
regarding  the  culture  of  “  mammoth  pump¬ 
kins.”  The  person  wto  asks  the  question  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  proposes  to  raise  some  very 
large  pumpkins  for  exhibition  next  fall.  He 
finds  that  pumpkins  weighing  from  100  to  150 
pounds  always  find  a  ready  sale  after  the  ex¬ 
hibition.  Is  this  a  new  “  agricultural  scheme  ?” 

We  have  tried  about  everything  in  the  way 
of  covering  for  the  feet.  For  work  in  frozen 
snow  or  for  riding  on  a  cold  day,  we  have 
never  found  anything  equal  to  the  thick 
felt  boots  and  heavy  rubbers  worn  by  lum¬ 
bermen  in  the  pine  woods.  In  wet  and  sloppy 
weather  this  foot-gear  will  not  answer,  but 
for  clear,  sharp  cold  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
it  for  comfort. 

The  Duchess  grape  might  not  inaptly  be 
compared  to  a  small  native,  hardy  Malaga, 
though  it  may  have  foreign  blood  in  its  veins. 
We  have  always  regretted  that  it  will  not 
flourish  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  But  of  all 
the  native  grapes  known  to  us,  we  deem  the 
Jefferson  (Ricketts’s)  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  perfect  grape  of  any  hardy  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation.  It  is  a  little  late  and  scarcely  hardy. 

There’s  a  movement  on  foot  to  hold  a 
National  Dairy  Fair  in  Chicago  in  the  fall  of 
K589.  A  committee  of  prominent  Western 
men  interested  in  dairy  matters  has  been 
appointed  to  agitate  the  matter  and  raise 
funds.  It  is  intended  to  have  fine  exhibits  of 
dairy  cattle,  dairy  products,  dairy  imple¬ 
ments,  and  to  have  a  display  of  the  methods 
of  practical  butter  and  cheese  making  after 
the  fashion  described  by  Secretary  Woodward 
in  a  late  issue.  There  has  never  yet  been 
a  genuine  national  dairy  show  in  this  country, 
except,  perhaps,  that  held  m  connection  with 
the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition  in 
1876.  The  shows  that  have  been  held  under 
the  auspices  of  farmer-miner  lteall  and  his 
high-sounding  association  were  more  adver¬ 
tising  exhibitions  got  up  for  private  gain. 
Let  us  have  a  genuine  national  dairy  show 
this  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  dairy  interest 
ofjthe  country,  managed  by  real  farmers  and 
dairymen. 
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Cato. 


“  Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from 
Ignorance  of  Law." 


DEEDS  OF  LAND  FOH  SUPPORT. 

Constant  Reader ,  Raleigh ,  N.  C. — I  wish 
to  deed  my  homestead  farm  to  my  son-in-law, 
I  to  keep  possession  and  to  have  full  control 
of  it  during  my  life  and  my  wife  the  same 
during  her  life,  should  she  survive  me.  Can 
the  reservation  be  in  the  one  deed,  or  must 
we  take  a  life  lease? 

Ans. — A  deed  granting  an  estate  in  fee  and 
reserving  a  life  estate  to  the  grantor  is  good  in 
North  Carolina.  In  the  case  of  Ravage  vs.  Lee, 
in  1883, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  decided 
that  “an  estate  of  freehold  to  commence  in 
futuro  can  be  conveyed  by  a  deed  of  bargain 
and  sale  operating  under  the  Statute  of  Uses  as 
by  executory  device,”  and  therefore  “an 
estate  to  a  daughter  for  life  and  at  her  death 
to  her  children  in  fee,  reserving  a  life  estate  to 
the  grantor,  is  good.”  The  deed  in  question 
convoyed  the  land  to  the  daughter  for  life  and 
at  her  death  to  her  three  children  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  kind  attention  to  the  gran¬ 
tor  in  sickness,  and  for  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  $5,  reserving  to  the  grantor  during 
life  a  right  in  the  premises.  There  are  many 
other  decisions  in  the  same  line.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Hodges  vs.  Spicer  the  words  of 
the  decision  were: — 'A  reservation  in  a  deed 
that  the  grantor  is  to  retain  possession  of  the 
lands  during  his  natural  life,  or  so  long  as  he 


may  desire  it  for  his  own  use  and  benefit,  con¬ 
fers  a  life  estate  in  the  grantor.”  In  some 
cases  the  courts  intimated  that  the  deed  is 
rendered  stronger  by  stating  a  money  consid¬ 
eration  in  addition  to  that  of  love  and  affec¬ 
tion.  The  law  on  this  subject  varies  somewhat 
in  some  of  the  States,  and  “deeds  for  sup¬ 
port”  should  never  be  made,  even  to  one’s  own 
favorite  child,  without  sound  legal  advice. 
It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  that  the 
favored  offspring  soon  proves  ungrateful 
and  tries  every  means  to  get  rid  of  the  bother 
of  supporting  his  parents  after  they  have 
deeded  their  land  to  him  ;  and  if  this 
oaunot  be  done,  the  aged  parent  or  parents 
are  treated  with  neglect  or  harshness. 

CAUSING  BACKWATER  BY  OBSTRUCTING  A 
STREAM. 

Subscriber,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y., — A  lot  of 
timber  belonging  to  a  farmer  who  lives  below 
me  has  been  blown  down  into  a  stream  which 
crosses  through  my  land,  blocking  it  up  and 
backing  up  the  water  on  my  place,  doing  a 
good  deal  of  damage.  Have  I  any  redress? 

Ans.  If  any  farmer  shall  make  any  change 
in  the  natural  flow  of  a  stream  to  the  material 
injury  of  any  other  owner  situated  upon  it, 
or  by  interference  shall  prevent  the  stream 
from  flowing  as  it  has  wont  to  flow,  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  resulting  damages.  No  one 
is  permitted  to  so  clog  a  stream  as  to  flood 
the  land  of  another  owner  through  whose 
premises  it  passes,  unless  under  authority  of 
some  mill  act  or  like  statutory  provision,  and 
even  then  not  without  payment  of  damages, 
and  to  permit  the  obstruction  of  a  stream  by 
fallen  trees  beyond  a  reasonable  term,  is  to 
render  one’s  self  liable  for  the  damages  due  to 
such  obstruction.  Should  the  injured  party 
wish  to  remove  the  obstructing  matter,  he  has 
a  legal  right  to  goon  his  neighbor’s  land  to  do 
so,  and  to  deposit  the  obstructing  matter  on 
the  bank.  From  these  general  principles  ap¬ 
plicable  every  where,  our  friend  can  see  that 
he  has  means  of  redress. 


AN  EXECUTOR  MAY  SELL  HIS  OWN  INTEREST 
IN  REAL  ESTATE. 

‘ ‘ Anxious,"  Plattsburg,  N.Y. — A,  B  and  C 
are  brothers.  A  farm  in  this  State  and  a 
good  deal  of  “wild”  Western  land  were  left 
to  them,  A  and  B  being  named  as  executors. 
The  will  provides  that  the  property  cannot  be 
divided  among  them  until  C  has  attained  his 
majority ;  but  in  the  meantime  B  is  desirous 
of  selling  his  share  of  the  property  to  A,  after 
a  valuation  of  the  same  has  been  agreed  upon. 
A  is  ready  to  buy  B’s  share,  and  C  is  quite 
willing  that  he  should  do  so.  A  and  B  being 
executors,  is  there  any  law  to  prevent  A 
from  buying  B’s  share?  Would  such  a 
transaction  be  legal  in  this  and  the  Western 
States  in  which  much  of  the  property  is 
situated? 

Ans. — The'fact  that  A  and  B  are  executors 
and  bound  'to  protect  the  intorest  of  the 
minor  heir  would  prevent  either  from  buying 
any  portion  of  that  interest.  But  B  is  owner 
of  a  vested  interest  in  the  estate  in  his  own 
right,  and  he  may  sell  that  to  A.  So  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  no  law  in  any  State  which 
would  render  such  a  transaction  illegal. 

R.  M.'T.f  Coming,  N.  Y. — An  unmarried 
man  bought  a  farm  not  100  miles  from  here,  in 
his  State.  He  has  since  married  and  would 
now  like  to^dispose  of  his  property.  Can  he 
legal lj  do  so  without  his  wife’s  consent? 

Ans.  If  the  husband  should  make  a  deed 
of  the  property  without  his  wife  joining  and 
thereby  releasing  her  dower  right,  she  would 
still  retain,  in  the  event  of  her  husband’s 
death  before  hers,  the  right  to  the  income, 
during  her  life,  of  one-third  of  the  real  pro¬ 
perty.  No  prudent  purchaser,  knowing  of 
the  marriage,  would  take  title  under  such 
circumstances. 

M.  L.,  Westjield,  Conn. — A  brother  of  mine 
died  rather  suddenly,  leaving  a  wife  and  three 
children.  In  his  will,  after  satisfying  the 
wife’s  claims,  he  left  his  property— mostly 
land — to  his  children,  share  and  share  alike. 
Seven  months  after  his  death  a  posthumous 
son  was  born.  No  provision  having  been  made 
inthewill  for  such  an  unexpected  arrival,  has 
the  newcomer  any  interest  in  the  property? 

Ans. — Yes;  just  the  same  as  that  possessed 
by  the  other  children. 


Woman  s  WatrK. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


THE'meanest  and  poorest  gifts  of  all  are 
what  may  be  called  “fishing  gifts” — those 
that  are  given  in  the  hope  of  receiving  some¬ 
thing  better  in  return.  Nothing  could  be 
more  utterly  opposed  to  the  Christmas  spirit; 
let  us  hope  none  of  us  will  be  guilty  of  giving 
one. 

At  any  rate  we  wish  a  bright  and  happy 
Christmas  to  all  our  friends,  far  and  near, 
and  may  the  real  Yule-tide  spirit  brighten 
every  hearth.  “God  bless  us,  every  one.” 


CHRISTIE’S  MERRY-THOUGHT. 


It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  wondrous  song  of  old, 

From  angels  bending  near  the  earth, 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold. 

1  Peace  on  the  earth,  good  will  to  men, 
From  Heaven’s  all-graclous  King;  ” 

The  world  In  solemn  stillness  lay 
To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Still  through  ; the  cloven  skies  they  come, 
With  peaceful  wings  unfurl’d; 

And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats 
O’er  all', the  .weary  world  : 

Above  its'sad  and  lowly  plains 
They  bend  on  hovering  wing, 

And  ever  o’er  Its  Babel  sounds 
The  blessed  angels  sing. 

O  ve,  beneath  life’s  crushing' load, 

Whoso  forms  are  bending  low, 

Who  toll  along  the  climbing  way. 

With  painful  steps  and  slow ! 

Look  now,  for  glad  and  golden  hours 
Come  swiftly  on  the  wing : 

O,  rest  beside  the  weary  road, 

And  hear  the  angels  sing. 

For,  lo!  the  days  are  hastening  on, 

By  prophets  seen  of  old, 

When,  with  the  ever-circling  years, 

Shall  come  the  time  foretold, 

When  the  new  heaven  and  earth  shall  own 
The  Prince  of  Peace  their  King, 

And  the  whole  ou  rth  send  back  the  song 
Which  now  the  angels  sing. 


Somehow,  we  never  cared  much  for  the 
idea  of  the  mythical  Santa  Claus,  though, 
truth  to  tell,  we  never  learned  to  associate 
that  jolly  figure  with  the  festival  of  the  Na¬ 
tivity  until  we  were  too  old  to  be  credulous. 
We  learned  to  give  presents  and  good  wishes 
in  commemoration  of  tne  Divine  Infant  and  the 
gifts  of  the  Magi,  and  thus  it  became,  in  our 
eyes,  chiefly  a  great  religious  festival.  Joyous 
it  always  was,  but  solemn  too. 

*  *  * 

Christmas  is  what  we  make  it.  We  know 
many  homes  where  the  gifts  would  seem  poor 
enough  if  it  were  not  for  the  love  that 
goes  with  them.  Trifling  toys  would  seem 
almost  valueless;  but  look  at  the  love  and 
sacrifice  they  represent,  and  all  Gould’s  ill- 
gotten  wealth  could  not  buy  them.  The 
poorer  the  giver,  the  greater  the  gift— have 
we  'not  read  how  the  widow’s  mite  out¬ 
weighed  the.whole  treasury? 


“  Alas  !  my  poor  Dodo,”  observed  Christie, 
gazing  with  mock  pathos  at  the  somewhat 
dispersed  fragments  of  a  roast  duck  which 
graced  the  platter  before  her.  “It  goes 
against  me  to  serve  up  as  a  burnt-offering 
my  oue  pet :  but  at  any  rate  we  have  indulged 
in  one  more  Christmas  dinner,  even  if  we 
don’t  know  where  the  next  dinner  is  to 
come  from.” 

“We’re  not  quite  reduced  to  that  strait 
yet,”  said  Cousin  Hetty,  “and  I  know  we 

shall  be  provided  for,  but - ” 

“A  household  consisting  of  one  useless 
typewriter  who  can’t  use  her  eyes  for  six 
months  at  least.” 

“  And  one  useless  cripple,”  said  Dick,  with 
a  lump  in  his  boyish  throat  as  he  looked  at 
his  crutch. 

“To  say  nothing  of  a  useless  old  maid  who 
can’t  do  anything  in  particular,”  said  Cousin 
Hetty. 

“The  general  outlook  is  not  promising 
certainly,”  observed  Christie.  “  We’ve  got  to 
find  some  means  of  increasing  an  almost  in' 
visible  income,  and  we  can’t  do  art  needle" 
work,  or  paint  plaques,  or  take  in  boarders- — ’’ 

“  I  should  think  not,  in  a  little  band-box  of 
a  cottage,”  said  Cousin  Hetty  indignantly. 

“If  only  I  could  grow  up  straight  and 
strong,”  said  Dick  wistfully.  He  was  a  deli¬ 
cate  lad  of  fifteen,  with  the  look  of  suppressed 
pain  wo  so  ofton  see  in  patient  sufferers.  A 
crutch  at  his  side  told  the  story,  though  Cousin 
Hetty  Graham  would  declare  that  he  had 
beetUlier  blessing  from  the  first  day  the 
doubly-  orphaned  sister  and  brother  had  come 
under  her  care.  But  she  had  grown  poorer 
year  by  year ;  there  was  the  little  cottage,  and 
a  few  acres  of  ground, |but  Miss  Hetty’s  fading 
sight  compelled  her  to  give  up  the  fine  needle 
work  in  which  she  excelled,  and  here  was 
Christie  invalided  home  from  her  desk  and 
her  typewriter,  with  an  awkwardly  named 
ailment,  which,  after  all,  meant  nothing  but 
over-taxed  nerves  and  over-strained  sight. 

“  I  read  the  other  day  about  a  useful 
manual  which  might  throw  some  light  upon 
the  subject,”  remarked  Christie  “It  was 
called  ‘How  to  make  1500  a'year  with  twelve 
hens’.  Why  not  raise  poultry  on  that  plan?’’ 

“Because  it’s  just  nonsense,”  answered  Dick 
tersely. 

“Well”  began  his  sister,  “Oh  I’ve  got  the 
merry-thought,  the  wish-bone.  I  think  I’ll  try 
divining  with  it,  after  the  style  of  a  Roman 
augur.  I’ve  got  an  idea  floating  in  my  useless 
head,  and  here,  Dick,  you  take  one  end  of  the 
bone  and  I’ll  take  the  other.  You  must  make 
a  wish,  too,  and  if  I  get  mine — Well,  here  goes.’’ 

The  queer  little  horse-shoe  of  bone,  interest¬ 
ing  relic  of  the  departed  Dodo,  was  tightly 
clasped  by  the  brother  and  sister ;  there  was 
a  sudden  crack,  and' Christie  flourished  her 
divining  bone  with  great  triumph. 

“I’ve  got  my  wish  and  now,  cousin  Hetty. 
I’ll  tell  you  what  we  will  do:  we’ll  open  a  laun¬ 
dry  !” 

“Christie  Malcolm!”  exclaimed  Miss  Hetty 
in  horror,  as  there  passed  through  her  mind 
a  confused  vision  of  stout-armed  women  who 
go  out  by  the  day,  and  pig-tailed  heathens 
who  multilate  collars  at  so  much  a  dozen. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  responded  Christie  with  per¬ 
fect  coolness.  “Now,  you  know  there’s  only 
one  laundry  in' town,  and  that’s  Chinese— peo¬ 
ple  send  cuffs  and  collars  and  such  thiugs 
there,  because  they  can’t  help  it,  but  there 
isn’t  a  place  where'a  regular  family  wash  is 
done  properly,  ” — 

“But  what  will  people  say — to  think  how 
I’ve  lived  here  so  long  and  so  respected  and 
then  to  talk  of  taking  in  washing,”  began 
Miss  Hetty. 

“Pooh !  we’re  not  going  to  demean’ourselves, 
as  old  Aunt  Carson  says,  ”  answered  the  law¬ 
less  young  woman.  “I’ll  tell  you  what  I  mean, 
afterwards  ;  in  the  meantime  allow  the  butler 
to  help  you  to  our  Christmas  pudding.” 
Christie  deftly  changed  the  plates,  and  then 
entered  the  little  dining-room,  heralded  by  a 
most  tantalizing  odor.  She  bore  on  a  pretty 
dish  a  speckled  brown  ball  with  a  powdered 
head  further  decorated  by  a  sprig  of  real  holly. 
This  was  the  pudding,  and  it  was  a  viand  to 
be  proud  of,  even  if  it  did’partially  owe  its  rich 
complexion  to  the  artful  introduction  of  car¬ 
rots.  It  was  cut  in  solemn  silence,  "befitting 
the  dignity  of  such  an  Jionorable  dish,]  and  it 


was  not  until  the  pudding  bad  been  discussed, 
and  the  coffee  handed  round  that,  cousin 
Hetty  ventured  to  ask  for  further  suggestions 
on  the  subject  of  Christie’s  daring  proposition 
“Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  reveal  my 
plans  on  Christmas  Day?  No,  indeed,  Cousin 
Hetty,  I’m  going  to  do  nothing  but  build 
gorgeous  castles  in  the  air,  with  a  foundation 
of  soap-suds.  Next  Christmas  I  don’t  intend 
to  depend  on  oue  poor  little  duck  for  the 
family  dinner.  Alas,  poor  Dodo!  We  shall 
have  a  turkey,  with  all  the  accompaniments, 
and  you  shall  have  a  new  gown.  Madam 
Hetty,  and  you.  Dick — What  will  you  have?’ 

“Make  me  well,  Christie,”  said  Dick,  “but 
don’t  you  think  it  sounds  about  as  real  as  the 
Arabian  Nights?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  why  a  powerful  genie 
should  not  rise  out  of  a  wash-boiler  just  as 
well  as  from  a  copper  kettle.  sfamped  with 
the  seal  of  Solomon,”  laughed  Christie. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  Christie 
had  not  only  persuaded  Miss  Hetty  to  her 
own  way  of  thinking,  but  had  expended  her 
little  savings  in  the  enlargement  and  re¬ 
furnishing  of  their  little  laundry,  and  a 
model  of  its  kind  it  certainly  was.  Before 
her  illness,  Christie  had  held  th"  position  of 
type-writer  in  a  shirt  factory,  and  while 
there  had  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  appliances  of  a  model  laundry.  She  was 
a  clear-headed  girl,  of  the  type  men  are  apt  to 
consider  “strong-minded,”  until  they  learn 
that  a  domestic  angel  is  all  the  more  angelic 
when  she  possesses  a  good  portion  of 
brains.  And  she  was  bound  to  succeed.  She 
advertised  her  project  thoroughly,  both  per¬ 
sonally  and  through  printer’s  ink.  Christie 
sail!  that  her  social  standing  was  totally 
wrecked  until  people  learned  that  she  hired 
someone  to  do  the  rough  part  of  the  work,  the 
actual  nibbing  and  wringing,  and  a  good 
many  looked  upon  the  projector  of  the  “Home 
Laundry”  as  rather  a  daring  and  unconven¬ 
tional  young  woman;  but  it  paid.  You  see 
the  moving  force  of  the  laundry  was,  as  Dick 
proudly  said,  “applied  intellect,”  and  Christie 
gave  as  much  thought  and  study  to  her  little 
laundry  as  would  be  required  in  any  other 
branch  of  skilled  labor.  The  situation  was 
favorable — a  small  town,  where  people  were 
well-to-do,  but  unpretentious.  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  Christie  soon  retired  on  a  fortune, 
but  a  regard  for  facts  restrains  me — she  is 
still  working,  but  her  next  Christmas  dinner 
was  more  pretentious  than  on  the  occasion 
when  poor  Dodo  graced  the  festive  board,  and 
her  future  looks  brighter  still.  Christie’s  merry¬ 
thought  brought  good  luck,  she  still  avers, 
even  if  it  did  take  the  prosaic  form  of  a  wash- 
tub.  CHRISTIE. 


POINTS  ABOUT  LETTER  PAPER. 


I  have  a  friend — a  very  good  friend,  one 
who  is  “leal  and  true,” — whose  letters  I  abso¬ 
lutely  dread  to  receive,  for  the  sole  reason 
that  she  writes  on  cross-barred  paper  each 
way  of  the  page.  This  is  a  strain  on  a  friend¬ 
ship,  that  it  is  not  safe  always  to  apply.  The 
accepted  method  of  letter  writing  is  to  cover 
first,  the  firstTpage,  then  the  last,  then  the 
second,  and  lastly  the  third.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  to  writing  on  the  last  page  is  that  the 
contents  may  be  read  through  most  envelops, 
but  except  in  the  case  of  lovers,  one  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  troubled  by  this  consideration. 

Another  important  point  is  to  date  your 
letters,  and  to  affix  or  prefix  your  address. 
It  is  strange  how  often  this  important  matter 
is  overlooked.  The  pastor  of  a  large  New 
York  church  once  read  a  postal  from  his 
pulpit.  It  ran  as  follows:  “Dear  Pastor: 
will  you  please  call  and  see  my  wife  who  is 
very  ill.”  It  bore  neither  date,  address  nor 
signature. 

A3  for  the  style  of  your  letter  paper,  linen 
paper  of  a  good  quality  is  always  good  form, 
while  the  extreme  of  any  fashion  should  be 
avoided.  When  long,  narrow  envelops  were 
in  vogue,  very  expensive  qualities  were  to  be 
had  twelve  incheslong.  Anything  so  bizarre 
will  of  course  always  be  avoided  by  persons  of 
taste. 

Lastly,  “If  you  are  ever  likely  to  become 
famous,”  says  an  authority,  “write  only  on 
one  side  of  the  paper.” 

Our  forefathers  wore  particularly  neglect¬ 
ful  in  this.  One  who  owns  a  large  collection 
of  autograph  letters  of  Revolutionary  heroes, 
in  showing  them,  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
both  sides  of  the  paper  were  written  upon,  as 
it  prevented  the  letters  being  glued  upon  the 
page  of  a  scrap  book.  Valuable  letters  were 
almost  in  shreds,  because  there  was  no  suitable 
way  of  securing  them.”  m.  b. 


“FOP  WEAL  OR  FOR  WOE.” 


Philosophers,  and  statesmen,  editors,  and 
syndicate  writers,  are  discussing  the  question 
“Is’  matrimony  a  success?”  with.’  as  much 
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fervor  as  agricultural  writers  discuss  wheat 
raising,  or  poultry  keeping,  although  perhaps 
less  sensibly,  since  they  seem  to  go  upon  the 
premises  that  the  matrimonial  market  can  be 
controlled  as  easily  as  that  of  wheat  or  pork. 
Whether  marriage  be  a  success  or  a  failure, 
there  will  be  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage 
as  long  as  the  world  stands.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  “success,”  that  is,  the  happiness,  is 
generally  in  exact  proportion  to  our  deserts. 
Treat  marriage  as  a  lottery — invest  in  it  as 
carelessly  as  you  would  buy  a  ticket  for  a 
church  raffle,  and  you  must  expect  to 
“take  your  chance,”  and  need  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  you  lose.  Archdeacon  Farrar  says 
“We  talk  of  human  misery;  how  many  of  us 
derive  from  life  one-tenth  part  of  what  God 
meant  to  be  its  natural  blessedness.”  He 
might  have  said  this  of  matrimony  with 
equal  truth. 

Some  one  has  defined  matrimony  as  the 
“Science  of  living  harmoniously  for  the  most 
part  of  life  with  another.”  One  might  with 
profit  to  the  rising  generation  write  a  text 
book  on  the  subject,  and  another  on  “Science  of 
Things  Familiar,”  showing  how  to  avoid  such 
familiar  things  as  nagging,  fault-finding, 
“open-air  criticism,”  and  the  like. 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  whether  marriage 
can  be  a  “  success  ”  or  not,  turn  to  the  pages 
of  history.  Mahomet  married  a  woman  40 
years  older  than  himself,  and  long  years  after 
her  death, when  her  successor,  the  young  and 
beautiful  Ayesha,  asked  him:  “Am  I  not  bet¬ 
ter  than  Kadijah  ?  She  was  old  and  had  lost 
her  looks,  and  was  a  widow;  do  you  not  love 
me  better  than  you  did  her?”  “No,  by  Al¬ 
lah!”  answered  Mahomet,  “she  believed  in 
me  when  none  else  would.  In  the  whole 
world  I  had  but  one  friend  and  she  was  that.” 
“  Success”  does  not  depend,  then,  upon  age  or 
beauty. 

John  Stuart  Mill  dedicated  one  of  bis  works 
to  the  “  beloved  and  deplored  memory  of  the 
friend  and  wife  whose  approbation  was  his 
chief  reward.” 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife  when  absent 
from  her,  Hood  writes:  “I  never  was  any¬ 
thing,  dearest,  till  I  knew  you,  and  I  have 
been  a  better,  happier,  and  more  prosperous 
man  ever  since.  Lay  by  that  truth  in  laven¬ 
der,  sweetest,  and  remind  me  of  it  when  I 
fail.”  In  speaking  of  his  wife,  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  once  said  :  “She  it  is  who  has  made 
me  what  I  am.”  Luther  said  :  “I  would  not 
exchange  my  poverty,  with  my  wife,  for  all 
the  riches  of  Croesus  without  her.”  In  his 
“Memoirs”  M.  Guizot  writes:  “The  most 
brilliant  career  has  only  superficial  and  in¬ 
complete  enjoyment  if  a  stranger  to  the  happy 
ties  of  family  and  friendship.”  So  much  for 
the  success,  but  alas  !  history  chronicles  fail¬ 
ures  as  well. 

A  celebrated  general  was  dying.  His  career 
had  been  so  brilliant  and  fortunate  that  the 
world  looked  upon  him  as  a  perfectly  happy 
man.  Honors  had  fallen  upon  him  fast  and 
thick.  On  his  death-bed  he  said  to  the  friend 
who  held  his  hand,  “I  thank  God  that  my 
miserable  life  is  ended.”  Only  this  friend  knew 
the  story  of  the  man’s  blighted  life.  The  cold 
selfishness  and  lack  of  sympathy  of  the  woman 
he  had  married  had  wrecked  this  otherwise 
brilliant  life.  She  accompanied  him  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  India,  and  shortly  afterward  declared 
that  the  climate  did  not  suit  her  and  she 
would  go  home. 

Since  every  one  inust'concede  that  a  good 
marriage  is  for  the  best  happiness  of  either 
man  or  woman,  and  that  a  bad  marriage  is 
the  worst  of  evils,  the  all-important  subject 
for  consideration  is  just  how  to  make  a  right 
and  proper  marriage,  and,  failing  this,  how  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

The  hardest  lesson  to  learn  is  self-knowledge, 
and,  failing  that  knowledge,  how  can  one  pre¬ 
sume  to  a  knowledge  of  any  one  else?  If  you 
can  be  brought  to  realize  that  you  lack 
strength  of  character  yourself,  then  by  no 
means  let  that  quality  be  wanting  in  your 
future  mate,  and,  having  consciously  married 
one  whom  you  know  to  be  stronger  than  your¬ 
self,  never  be  so  weak  as  to  he  afraid  to 
acknowledge  it,  or  to  refuse  to  be  guided  by 
the  superior  judgment.  Generally  the  worst 
of  weak  persons  is  their  absurd  desire  to 
pass  themselves  off  for  moral,  mental  or  physi¬ 
cal  giants.  If  you  are  a  woman,  and  must 
take  the  reins  in  your  own  hands,  then  as  you 
value  your  happiness,  do  not  confess  it  even 
to  yourself — above  all,  never  let  your  husband 
guess  that  you  are  managing  him. 

Don’t  begin  by  thinking  that  you  are  marry¬ 
ing  perfection.  Few  of  us  have  begun  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Gospel  command,  “Be  ye  perfect  as  I 
am  perfect.”  Find  out  the  faults  beforehand, 
if  possible,  and  then  think  well  whether  your 
love  is  strong  enough  to  bear  with  them.  I 
can  only  speak  for  my  own  sex,  but  I  believe 
that  few  women  who  are  rightly  loved  will  see 
faults  in  the  husbands  who  love  them  tender 
ly,  or  if  they  do  see  them,  they  will  think  of 
them  tenderly,  remembering  tjie  great  love 
that  enriches  (heir  lives.  T  ^  pf 


those  who  think  that  married  people  can  quar¬ 
rel,  and  make  up,  and  quarrel  and  make  up, 
and  have  all  things  be  as  though  the  quarrels 
had  never  been.  Your  love  will  be  like 
broken  and  mended  china,  you  will  always  be 
conscious  of  the  crack — even  though  you  may 
view  it  from  such  an  angle  that  you  do  not 
see  the  crack,  you  know  it  is  there. 

Yours  for  success.  a  spinster. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


“  ’Trs  worth  a  wise  man’s  best,  of  life, 

’Tis  worth  a  thousand  years  of  strife, 

If  thou  may’st  lessen,  but  by  one. 

The  countless  Ills  beneath  the  sun.” 

In  Dickens’s  “Pickwick,”  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bit  of  philosophy  concerning  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  hour:  “  Ven  you’re  a  married  man, 
Samivel,  you’ll  understand  a  good  many 
things  as  you  don’t  understand  now;  but 
vether  it’s  worth  while  going  through  so  much 
to  learn  so  little,  as  the  charity- boy  said  ven 
he  got  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  matter 
o’  taste.  I  rayther  think  it  isn’t.” . 

There  are  two  ways,  says  Franklin,  of  be¬ 
ing  happy — we  may  either  diminish  our  wants 
or  augment  our  means.  Either  will  do— the 
result  is  the  same;  and  it  is  for  each  man  to 
decide  for  himself  and  do  that  which  happens 
to  be  the  easier . . 

The  Golden  Censer  says  that  we  can  see 
through  one  pane  of  glass  easily,  but  through 
ten  placed  together  we  cannot  see,  yet  each  is 
transparent.  By  living  a  day  at  a  time,  we 
get  along  well  and  all  is  clear ;  but  we  cannot 
with  our  finite  vision,  see  through  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  God  concerning  us . 

It  is  worth  realizing,  says  the  Christian 
Union,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  common¬ 
place  life  or  uninteresting  circumstances. 
They  are  so  only  because  we  do  not  see  into 
them — do  not  know  them . 

Great  as  have  been  the  discoveries  and 
achievements  of  science  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  sum  of  the 
unknown  is  yet  vastly  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
known,  and  always  will  be.  Each  achieve¬ 
ment  or  discovery  is  but  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  greater  and  higher . 

What  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy, 

The  soul’s  calm  sunshine  and  heartfelt  joy 
Is  virtue’s  prize. 

One  of  the  illusions  is  that  the  present  hour 
is  not  the  critical,  decisive  hour.  Write  it  on 
your  heart  that  every  clay  is  the  best  day 
in  the  year . 

Life  is  a  casket  not  precious  in  itself,  but 
valuable  in  proportion  to  what  fortune,  or 
industry,  or  virtue  has  placed  within  it . 

It  is  faith  in  something  and  enthusiasm  for 
something  that  make  a  life  worth  looking 
at . 

W  hat  a  lesson  is  contained  in  thesfe  beauti¬ 
ful  lines  by  E.  B.  Browning: 

“  Let  us  be  content  to  work 
To  do  the  thing  we  can,  and  not  presume 
To  fret  because  it’s  little.” 

The  Christian  Union  says:  “Both  wit 
and  understanding  are  trifles  without  integ¬ 
rity.  The  ignorant  peasant  without  a  fault  is 
greater  than  the  philosopher  with  many. 
What  is  genius  or  courage  without  a  heart 

Harper’s  Bazar  says:  “Men  of  brawn, 
when  sensitive  and  kindly, practice  a  more  gen¬ 
erous  rule  for  conjugal  partnership  than  is 
usual  amongst  men  of  brain.” . 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Union  says  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  fish  which  resembles  sea- 
grass.  It  hides  itself  in  the  midst  of  marine 
vegetation.  Below  is  the  head,  looking  like 
the  bulb  of  the  plant,  and  above  is  the  body 
and  the  tail,  looking  like  the  blade  of  sea- 
grass.  The  ocean  currents  sway  the  fish  and 
the  grass  alike,  and  so  the  little  fish  escapes 
being  devoured  by  its  enemies.  They  swim 
aloDg,  and  one  can  hardly  perceive  where  fish 
leaves  off  and  grass  begms,  so  perfect  is  the 
disguise.  Now,  there  are  a  great  many  Chris¬ 
tians  whose  lives  are  so  blended  witn  the  world 
that  they  cannot  easily  be  distinguished. 
They  are  swayed  by  worldly  maxims  and 
habits;  they  share  with  the  world  its  sinful 
pleasures.  The  difference  between  such  Chris¬ 
tians  and  worldlings  is  not  apparent.  If  this 
is  the  kind  of  Christian  life  you  are  living, 
you  need  not  be  afraid  of  persecution;  the 
world  will  not  think  it  worth  while  to  molest 
such  a  Christian  as  that.  You  will  not  know 
what  it  is  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  Christ 
drank  of,  and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism 
that  He  was  baptized  with.  But  let  a  man 
come  out  into  the  open;  let  him  confess  Christ 
as  his  Master;  let  him  engage  in  some  aggres¬ 
sive  Christian  work,  and  he  will  meet  the 
same  opposition  which  was  experienced  by  the 
One  who  said :  “  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but 
a  sword.” . •  . 

Geo.  Eliot  say. s;that  by  d§£jnP£  wjiat  is 


perfectly  good,  even  when  we  do  not  quite 
know  what  it  is,  and  cannot  do  what  we 
would,  we  are  partof  the  divine  power  against 
evil,  widening  the  skirts  of  light  and  making 
the  struggle  with  darkness  narrower . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


“ Every  wise  woman  buildeth  her  house , 
but  the  foolish  plucketh  it  down  with  her 
hands.'" 


EXTRACTS  FROM  SUNDAY  EVENING 

TALKS  AT  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

• 

I  have  always  liked  to  think  that  the  wife 
was  the  head  carpenter,  and  the  husband  her 
apprentice  in  the  building  of  the  home  house. 
I  am,  however,  fully  aware  that  there  are 
plenty  of  instances  where  this  state  of  things 
needs  reversing,  and  that  the  woman  from 
incompetency  must  accept  the  apprentice’s 
position,  while  the  man  assumes  the  director¬ 
ship,  and  I  also  know  of  those  cases  where  the 
woman  buildeth  but  for  the  man  to  pluck 
down  with  his  hands.  Still  I  think  that, 
taken  all  in  all,  women  have  more  to  do  with 
the  building,  be  it  good  or  bad,  of  the  home 
house  than  men. 

*  *  * 

At  least  70  per  cent  of  the  troubles  we 
meet  with  in  ordinary  life  are  imaginary. 
By  that  I  mean  to  say  that  difficulties  seem 
worse  and  worse  as  we  ponder  over  them  and 
try  to  see  how  bad  they  are.  We  can  make 
just  what  we  like  of  our  every-day  life.  If 
we  look  for  the  disagreeable  features  we’ll  get 
them  multiplied  a  dozen  times.  If  we  think 
only  of  the  bright,  happy  parts  of  life  we  will 
find  just  what  we  are  looking  for. 

*  *  * 

Suppose  that  I  am  comfortably  seated 
reading  and  mamma  whom  I  know  to  be  tired 
is  working.  My  conscience  tells  me  to  go  and 
with  a  cheerful  face  help  her.  I  go.  How 
little  that  sacrifice  is,  even  though  I  am  tired 
or  in  the  most  interesting  part  of  my  book, 
compared  to  the  sacrifices  I  shall  have  to 
make  in  after  life  in  order  to  become  a  good 
woman.  Still  that  is  not  the  point:  that 
sacrifice,  small  though  it  is,  carries  me  a  step 
on  the  road  to  right  and  by  resisting  the 
temptation  to  stay  and  enjoy  my  book,  I  make 
it  easier  to  withstand  a  greater  temptation 
next  time. 

*  *  * 

Now,  suppose  that  I  overlooked,  passed  by 
the  thousand  chances  for  doing  little  deeds  of 
kindness  around  me  and  prayed  to  the  Lord, 
in  all  earnestness,  to  give  me  a  chance  to  do 
some  great  deed?  Would  it  be  right  for  me 
to  be  given  that  chance?  Or  if  the  chance 
was  given  me,  would  my  character  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  developed  to  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity?  Of  course  not.  Can  a  man  read 
without  learning  his  letters?  When  by  resist¬ 
ing  all  temptations  that  come  in  my  way, 
and  by  improving  every  chance  for  doing 
good,  no  matter  how  small  the  deed,  I  have  so 
developed  my  character  as  to  be  able  to 
withstand  greater  temptations ;  those  tempta¬ 
tions  will  certainly  come  and  so  will  chances 
for  doing  great  deeds  of  kindness.  Therefore 
ask  by  actions  rather  than  by  word  of  mouth. 

*  *  * 

Everybody  knows  the  old  song: 

“Better  to  hope  though  the  clouds  hang  low 
And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted, 

For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  through, 
When  the  ominous  clouds  are  rifted. 

There  was  never  a  night  without  a  day 
Or  an  evening  without  a  morning 

And  the  darkest  hour,  as  the  poets  say, 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning.” 

My  belief  is  that  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
taught  to  be  self-reliant  “to  look  on  the  bright 
side”  in  childhood,  will  naturally  take  that 
verse  for  a  life  text,  and  if  anybody  can 
find  a  better  text  than  that  I  would  like  to 
hear  it. 

*  *  * 

EXTEMPORANEOUS  REMARKS  BY  A  NINE- YEAR- 
OLD  CHILD. 

Now,  take  people  who  don’t' study  or  read 
much  and  those  who  are  not  interested  in  any¬ 
thing  particular;  when  they  go  out  visiting 
they  say  “I  don’t  like  what  such  a  person 
says  and  I  don't'like  this  or  that  person”  and 
so  they  gossip.  Now,  is  it  right  for  them  to 
gossip?  Not  being  interested  in  books  or  pa¬ 
pers,  they  must  have  something  to  talk  about. 
Now,  we  are  educated  people,  but  all  the  same, 
we  seem  to  gossip.  Every  once  in  a  while  I 
hear  papa  and  mamma  talking  about  some 
one.  Now,  is  It  right  for  us  to  talk  about  our 
neighbors  whence  haye  otllP) •.things  to  think 
about; 


When  mamma  lived  in  the  city  I  have 
heard  her  say  that  she  did  not  know  her  next- 
door  neighbor  and  when  she  moved  up  here 
she  thought  it  very  strange  that  Mrs  C — 
with  whom  she  boarded,  should  take  so  much 
interest  in  her  neighbors’ affairs. 

Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  gossip.  One  is 
to  so  talk  of  your  neighbor  as  to  harm  him 
unnecessarily,  and  the  other  is  to  speak  kindly 
of  him  and  not  injure  him.  Now,  is  it  not  bet¬ 
ter  to  raise  ourselves  above  all  petty  gossips 
and  to  try  to  make  our  neighbors  better  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  push  them  down? 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

December!  The  word  sends  a  cold  shiver 
over  us,  and  makes  us  take  retrospective 
glances.  The  year  is  nearly  over,  with  its 
joys  aud  sorrows,  its  aspirations  and  disap¬ 
pointments.  Looking  over  its  opportunities,  we 
can  see  how  much  we  have  missed,  and  so  be¬ 
come  filled  with  renewed  energy  to  do  better 
in  the  days  to  come.  No  class  of  people  are 
more  aware  of  their  shortcomings  than  house¬ 
keepers,  and  they  often  feel  that  they  are 
themselves  to  blame  if  the  domestic  ma¬ 
chinery  is  out  of  order.  It  ought  to  be  the 
same,  but  it  seldom  is,  with  regard  to  the 
physical  machinery  of  our  bodies  when  we 
suffer  so  many  of  the  ills  that  “flesh  is  heir 
to,”  but  forget  the  causes,  like  the  pious  man 
who  called  his  illness  a  severe  dispensation 
of  Providence,  when  it  resulted  from  over-eat¬ 
ing  clam  chowder  late  the  night  before.  I 
was  reminded  of  these  things  to  day  when  a 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  told  me  that  her 
husband  was  troubled  with  sleeplessness  “and, 
goodness  knows,”  she  said,  “he  works  late 
enough  at  night  to  be  tired  out,”  not  taking  it 
into  consideration  that  the  over-tiredness  was 
the  result  of  the  over-work,  and  the  cause  of 
the  sleeplessness. 

While  reading  in  the  Rural  lately  of  the 
many  reasons  we  have  for  thankfulness,  I 
thought  that  one  should  be  that  there  is  a  win¬ 
ter  in  our  year  when  long  nights  and  restful 
days  recruit  our  weary  bodies  after  the  long, 
tiresome  summer  hours, when, with  all  its  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature, there  is  so  much  over- work  among 
the  men  and  women  in  a  farmer’s  home,  and 
I  often  thinlj:  what  a  pity  it  is  when  there  are 
a  few  young  people  in  isolated  country  places, 
that  some  effort  is  not  made  to  turn  these 
long  winter  evenings  to  profitable  account. 
Let  it  be  a  writing,  reading,  or  any  other 
class  in  which  efforts  are  made  for  mutual  im¬ 
provement,  and,  if  only  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together,  there  will  be  pleasure  and 
profit  in  meeting  and  helping  each  other. 
Country  boys  are  too  apt  to  waste  the  long 
winter  evenings  sleeping  around  the  stove,  or 
loafing  around  the  village  store,  while  the 
girls  plod  away  over  the  week’s  mending  or 
some  unnecessary  fancy  work.  Let  this  time 
be  set  aside  for  mental  improvement,  and  it  is 
most  likely  the  harvest  of  new  ideas  and  im¬ 
proved  culture  will  very  much  surprise  those 
who  take  part. 


“OUR  BOYS.” 


I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words  about  “  the 
boys”  too,  since  reading  what  “Myrtle”  had 
to  say  in  a  late  number  of  the  Rural.  And 
I  do  not  intend  to  criticise  the  dear  girl's 
remarks  in  the  least,  for  I  can  see  from  the 
way  in  which  she  talks,  what  a  trial  it  has 
been  to  her  to  have  all  her  ideas  of  neatness 
and  order  set  aside.  I  have  a  little  girl  my¬ 
self  who  finds  the  (at  times)  somewhat  un¬ 
tidy  habits  of  two  big  brothers,  who  call  her 
“little  sis”  a  great  trial  to  her  sisterly 
patience,  so  I  know,  in  a  measure,  how  girls 
feel  about  it.  We,  mothers, view  these  things 
somewhat  differently,  because  we  are  mothers 
I  suppose.  While  we  look  deprecatingly  at 
the  disorder  in  the  parlor,  and  the  mud 
tracks  on  the  kitchen  floor,  we  seem  at  the 
same  time  to  be  gazing  far  ahead  through  the 
lapse  of  years  to  the  time  when  the  boys  shall 
go  from  us,  never  to  be  “home  boys”  again 
And,  busy  with  these  thoughts,  I  think  we  in 
a  measure,  lose  sight  of  the  disordered  rooms, 
in  our  anxiety  to  form,  with  God’s  help,  their 
principles  so  that  they  may  withstand  the 
temptations  assailing  them  on  every  side,  as 
they  go  forth  to  fight  “the  battle  of  life. 
How  we  follow  them  then  with  our  hopes, 
and  our  fears,  aye,  and  often  with  the  wish 
as  we  gather  them  up  in  our  hearts  at  night, 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
W  hen  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 

W  hep  she  had  Children ,  she  g’ave  them  Castori% 

'  ■  1  -  - 


A  NEW  GATEWAY. 


TOE  RURAL  IIEW-TOlIKEIt, 


that  we  could  tuck  them  once  more  into  their 
trundle  beds,  and  guide  their  sleepy  voices 
through  the  “Now  I  lay  me,5' — our  tiny  boys 
again.  But  it  cannot  be.  They  are  strong 
young  men,  out  in  the  world,  and  the  mother 
must  trust. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
spreading  so  rapidly  over  our  land,  and  ex¬ 
tending  as  it  does  “the  brotherly  hand”  to  all, 
is,  I  think,  a  great  safeguard  to  “our  bo3rs,” 
with  its  evening  meetings  throughout  the 
week,  affording  them  a  place  to  “stop  in  at,” 
for  a  little  time  after  business  hours,  and  its 
Sunday  afternoon  service  of  song.  Indeed, 
this  afternoon  meeting,  together  with  the 
services  of  the  church  they  belong  to,  fills  up 
“our  boys’”  Sunday  almost  as  entirely  as 
their  work  fills  their  week  days.  And  surely 
in  what  better  way  can  they  spend  this  “one 
day  in  seven?”  a  farmer  s  sister. 


JUST  A  LITTLE  CHAT. 


In  a  recent  Rural,  the  advice  is  given  to 
brown  all  odd  bits  of  bread  in  the  oven,  then 
roll  them.  I  prefer  mine  throughly  dried 
without  browning,  and  generally  I  have  a 
supply  on  hand,  as  Ido  bate  to  have  anything 
wasted.  I  find  many  uses  for  them,  some¬ 
times  making  a  good  pudding  of  them  with¬ 
out  eggs.  Take  a  heaping  cup  of  the  crumbs, 
pour  over  them  four  cups  of  milk,  and  let  them 
soak  awhile,  then  add  a  little  salt,  and  about 
a  c  ip  of  sugar,  with  nutmeg  or  cinnamon  to 
flavor,  bake  rather  more  than  one-half  hour. 

During  the  “blizzard”  last  spring  a  friend  of 
mine  who  had  eggs  on  hand  but  could  get  no 
milk,  made  what  she  named.  Blizzard  Pud¬ 
ding.  One  cup  of  pearl  tapioca  and  tour  cups 
of  cold  water.  Put  into  an  earthern  dish  and 
cook  on  top  of  the  stove  when  it  is  moderate¬ 
ly  hot,  till  each  particle  looks  like  glass,  then 
add  one  cup  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  a  little  salt, 
and  any  flavoring  you  wish.  Stir  it  up  well 
and  let  it  cook  half  an  hour  or  more  and 
serve 

In  my  walks  about  town,  I  recently  saw  in 
a  store  window  several  “sweeping  caps” 
which  were  so  pretty  that  I  think  they  would 
do  to  go  amongst  the  list  of  “pretty,  inexpen¬ 
sive  Christmas  gifts.”  They  were  made  of 
the  best  quality  of  silesia,  and  of  two  pretty 
contrasting  colors — as  old  gold  faced  with 
light  blue  or  cherry,  cardinal  faced  with  light 
blue  or  old  gold ;  a  white  one  with  cherry  fac¬ 
ing  was  very  pretty;  each  had  a  bow  on  the 
outside  in  front  of  the  facing  pinked  out. 

EMMA  d.  w. 


ABOUT  BABY. 


Dress  the  baby  to  correspond  with  the  rest 
of  the  family.  Of  course,  we  love  to  see  our 
tiny  darlings  made  lovely  with  lace  and  em¬ 
broidery,  tucks  and  ruffles,  with  white  dresses 
and  dainty  flannels.  Butif|the  other  children 
wear  calico,  if  the  father  goes  out  to  his  work 
with  patches  on  his  garments,  if  the  mother 
is  cook,  seamstress,  general  maid- of  all-work, 
dress  baby  accordingly.  By  all  means,  keep 
him  clean.  No  one  cares  to  hold  a  dirty  baby, 
and,  to  me,  such  an  one  is  repulsive.  Keep 
him  sweet  and  clean.  This  can  be  done  with 
colored  flannels,  pretty  light  print  dresses 
and  plain  little  white  night-slips.  Trim  them 
at  neck  and  sleeves  with  narrow  lace  and 
they  are  easily  ironed.  I  think  with  regret  of 
the  time  and  strength  I  used  in  ironing  some 
of  the  pretty  clothes  for  my  first  little  girl ;  for 
they  might  have  been  used  so  much  more 
profitably.  And  I  wonder  if  one  cause  of  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  family  described  in  Dr.  Hoskins’s 
article  on  the  dark  side  of  farming  was  not 
the  clothes  of  the  little  folks.  I  repeat:  keep 
the  little  fellows  sweet  and  fresh  and  clean; 
but  make  their  clothing  harmonize  with  your 
station  in  life.  mrs.  levi  h.  niles. 


A  DRESSING  FOR  DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

Soak  sufficient  white  bread  in  cold  water. 
When  thoroughly  soaked  press  out  firmly 
with  the  hand,  removing  all  superfluous 
water.  Add  salt,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  two 
eggs,  and  the  liver  scraped  or  chopped  very 
flue.  Then  add  the  chestnuts,  which  have 
previously  been  boiled,  peeled  and  cut  in 
halves  or  pieces.  Mix  thoroughly,  fill  the 
fowl  with  the  dressing  and  roast  as  usual. 

BROWN  KALE  OR  SPROUTS  WITH  CHESTNUTS. 

Boil  kale  or  sprouts  in  salt  water  until 
soft.  Drain  off  the  water  in  a  colander,  press 
out  all  superfluous  water  and  chop  very  fine. 
Lightly  brown  one-half  a  cooking-spoon  of 
flour  in  about  two  ounces  of  butter  in  an 
earthern  pot,  add  salt  and  a  little  nutmeg,  and 
to  this  add  the  kale  or  sprouts,  adding  to  the 
whole  three  spoonfuls  of  good  stock  and 
about  one  pint  of  boiled  and  peeled  chestnuts, 
Mix  thoroughly  and  let  it  simmer  for  about 
ten  minutes,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  served. 

R.  A.  WUWJNMAN’N. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MEN’S  MITTENS  FOR  ROUGH 
WORK. 

Take  common  grain  bags,  the  coarser  and 
heavier  the  better.  There  are  generally  in  a 
bam  or  granary,  torn  or  rat-eaten  bags,  that 
are  otherwise  good.  Cut  out  the  best  parts 
and  lay  them  alternately  on  the  right  and 
left-hand  mitten,  as  a  pattern,  or,  if  you 
haven’t  such  mittens,  let  the  person  you  want 
to  make  the  mittens  for  lay  his  hands  on  pa¬ 
per.  Now  mark  all  around  each  hand  with 
a  pencil,  cut  each  piece  a  good-sized  seam 
larger  than  marked.  Run  the  mittens 
up  on  the  machine  or  sew  them  up  by 
hand  with  strong  linen  thread  and  over-cast. 
They  do  not  get  wet  through  easily,  and  are 
inexpensive. 

SWEET  APPLES. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  use 
the  above,  that  may  be  new  to  Rural  readers. 
There  is  no  saying  more  true  than  that  “we  are 
never  too  old  to  learn, ’’and  I  would  add  that  the 
old  can  often  learn  from  those  that  are  much 
younger.  I  hear  some  one  say  “I  know  so  many 
ways  of  cooking  apples  that  I  don’t  believe 
you  can  tell  me  anything  new.”  Well,  as  we 
had  quite  a  surplus  of  sweet  apples  this  year 
and  less  of  the  small  fruits  than  usual,  owing 
to  a  severe  drought  at  the  time  of  ripening, we 
looked  about  us  to  see  how  we  could  use  our 
sweet  apples,  and  yet  have  a  variety. 

One  very  nice  way  is  to  make  them  up  into 
a  half  preserve  with  raisins.  Pare  and  core 
your  apples  and  cut  them  into  eight  pieces, 
and  to  every  pound  of  apples,  use  a  half- 
pound  of  sugar,  and  use  one  pound  of  raisins 
to  every  six  pounds  of  apples — and  as  many 
more  as  you  can  afford.  Put  all  together 
with  water  enough  to  stew  them.  Cover  and 
cook  until  they  are  done  and  the  sirup  is 
quite  thick,  and  you  will  have  a  sauce  fit  to 
“set  before  a  king.”  This  season  of  the  year, 
it  will  keep  in  stone  jars  some  time,  if  kept  in 
a  cool  place. 

I  have  just  made  a  jar  of  apple  butter  or 
jam,  minus  the  boiled  cider.  I  commenced 
with  the  foundation  yesterday,  after  I  had 
looked  over  our  apples,  by  taking  the  small 
ones  and  those  that  were  decaying,  cutting 
out  all  worm-holes,  decayed  parts  and  the 
cores.  Place  on  the  stove  with  water  enough 
to  nearly  cover  them;  boil  until  the  juice  is 
right  to  make  jell,  turn  into  a  colander  to 
drain,  then  boil  down  to  a  thick  jell  without 
sugar.  You  will  require  three  or  four  quarts 
of  the  jell  to  make  a  two-gallon  jar  of  the 
sauce.  You  can  use  both  sour  and  sweet 
apples  for  the  jell.  Then  prepare  enough 
sweet  apples  after  they  are  cooked  and  rubbed 
through  a  colander,  to  make  six  quarts. 
Cook  in  a  steamer  over  water  in  a  granite  or 
stone  kettle.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  sugar  the  water  contains. 
Boil  that  down  also  and  add.  When 
you  are  ready  to  finish  up,  put  the  jell 
into  a  kettle  or  pan  and  let  it  get  boil¬ 
ing  hot.  The  thicker  it  is  without  burn¬ 
ing,  when  you  add  the  apples,  the  less  stirring 
you  will  have  to  do.  Cook  until  quite  thick. 

There  will  be  less  danger  of  burning  and  it 
will  require  less  watching  if  you  take  the  grate 
out  of  the  oven  and  put  it  on  top  of  the  stove 
under  the  pan  or  kettle.  I  was  very  proud 
of  my  day’s  work,  as  I  have  a  large  jar  of 
amber-colored  sauce,  that,  if  “the  proof  is  in 
the  eating,”  can’t  be  beat. 

Another  way  in  which  we  use  them,  is  to 
take  very  mellow  ones,  pare,  grate,  or  slice 
as  thin  as  a  wafer,  and  eat  with  sweet  cream. 

Again,  steam  enough  pared  anu  cored  quar¬ 
ters  for  supper,  and  eat  with  sweetened  cream, 
or  make  a  custard  and  pour  over. 

A  very  simple  and  healthful  dish  is  sweet 
apples  baked  and  eaten,  cut  up  with  bread 
and  milk,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  couple 
of  eggs  and  sugar  to  taste,  you  have  a  pud¬ 
ding  ready  for  baking. 

CANDIED  SWEET  APPLES  FOR  FRUIT  CAKE. 

Pare,  core  and  cut  into  quite  thin  pieces, 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  or  a  good 
quality  of  molasses  will  do.  Cook  down  thick 
and  put  away  for  use.  We  save  all  our  lemon 
peels,  cook  them  in  water  until  tender,  and 
add  to  the  apples.  d.  r.  c. 


SOUFFLED  POTATOES. 

This  is  a  very  delicious  way  of  preparing 
potatoes  and  one  not  at  all  difficult  to  practice. 
Peel  potatoes,  cut  them  in  long  strips  one 
quarter  of  on  inch  thick,  fry  them  in  moder¬ 
ately  hot  lard,  taking  them  out  when  quarter 
done.  Drain  and  let  them  get  nearly  cold. 
Then  put  them  in  very  hot  fat  and  let  there 
be  plenty  of  it,  keeping  them  turned  with  a 
skimmer  until  they  are  nicely  swelled  and 
of  a  light  brown  color.  This  will  be  the  case 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  Take  them  out,  dust 
with  a  little  salt  and  serve  at  once. 

POTATO  puffs. 

Take  potatoes  ntoely  piashed,  with  the  ad¬ 


dition  of  one  or  two  eggs  beaten  up  light. 
Roll  out  to  about  a  half  inch  in  thickness  and 
cut  with  a  large  biscuit  cutter.  Fill  these 
with  minced  meat  seasoned  nicely,  fold  them 
over  like  rolls  and  notch  the  edges.  Brown  in 
a  quick  oven,  or  you  may  fry  them  in  a  frying- 
pan.  In  serving,  place  small  sprigs  of  parsley 
between  them. 

DUTCH  ROLLS. 

These  rolls  will  be  found  very  light  and 
nice  as  a  trial  of  them  will  prove.  Sift  three 
quarts  of  flour  into  one  pint  of  cold  milk, break 
three  eggs,  adding  half  a  cake  of  compressed 
yeast,  and  stir  all  together  very  hard.  Put  a 
lump  of  butter  and  lard  mixed,  about  the  size 
of  an  egg,  and  cut  it  fine  through  the  flour, 
mix  the  milk,  etc.,  with  the  flour  and  knead 
thoroughly:  Make  into  rolls,  put  in  buttered 
pans  and  let  stand  in  a  warm  place  to  rise, 
then  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

COMMON  ROLLS. 

To  one  quart  of  flour  allow  a  little  over  a 
pint  of  warm  milk  or  water,  and  one-half  a 
yeast  cake,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  sugar 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  or  lard.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise. 
When  risen  knead  very  lightly,  putting  in  only 
sufficient  flour  and  let  rise  again,  then  form 
into  rolls,  placing  a  bit  of  butter  between  the 
folds  of  each  roll.  Let  get  very  light  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  For  French  rolls,  beat 
up  the  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs  and  stir 
into  the  flour  when  first  mixing,  also  a  little 
more  butter  than  for  common  rolls. 

AUNT  ADDIE. 


THE  BEST  GINGER  BREAD. 

So  good  for  school  luncheon!  One  cup  of 
molasses,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  ginger  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Place  on  the 
stove,  and  when  nearly  boiling,  take  off,  and 
stir  in  flour  till  as  thick  as  pancake  batter. 
Add  one  half  cup  of  sour  milk  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  saleratus.  Stir  in  flour  till  as  thick 
as  soft  cookies,  and  spat  out  on  a  baking  tin. 
Bake  fifteen  minutes,  mrs.  levi  h.  niles. 


QUINCE  HONE'S. 

Grate  two  good-sized  quinces.  Take  three 
pints  of  sugar,  and  one  pint  of  water  and  boil 
together  for  ten  minutes,  then  add  the  grated 
quinces  and  boil  till  transparent. 

Very  excellent.  mrs.  w.  c.  g. 


Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills 


Contain,  in  small  compass,  the  essential 
virtues  of  the  best  vegetable  cathartics. 
They  are  a  sure  cure  for  Costiveness,  Indi¬ 
gestion,  and  Liver  Complaints ;  are  pleasant 
to  take ;  prompt,  but  mild,  in  operation. 

Mr.  James  Quinn,  of  Middle  st.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  testifies  :  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills 
for  the  past  thirty  years  and  consider  them 
an  invaluable  family  medicine.” 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine- 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878, 


Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


By  the  completion  of  a  new  bridge  across 
the  Missouri  River  at  Rulo,  Nebraska,  the 
Burlington  Route  has  established,  for  the  en¬ 
tire  distance  over  its[own  track,  a  new,  direct, 
through  line  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph,  Atchison  and  Denver.  Over  this 
line  is  run  “  The  Burlington’s  Denver  Express” 
— a  solid  train  with  through  sleeping  cars  and 
coaches  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Joseph  and  Den¬ 
ver,  and  a  through  sleeping  car  from  St.  Louis 
to  Kansas  City.  The  connections  made  by  this 
train  at  the  Missouri  River,  at  Denver  and  at 
junction  points  en  route  are  such  that  one  can 
directly  reach  by  it  all  points  in  Nebraska, 
Colorado  and  all  sections  of  tbe  West  and 
Southwest,  as  well  as  all  Pacific  coast  points. 
This  is  in  addition  to  “  The  Burlington’s  Num¬ 
ber  One”  well-known  solid  vestibule  train  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  Denver  and  Cheyenne, 
with  which  direct  connection  is  made  by  C.  B. 
&  Q.  R.  R.  train  from  Peoria,  and  by  which 
one  can  make  the  run  between  Chicago  aDd 
Denver  without  being  more  than  one  night  on 
the  road.  For  tickets  via  the  Burlington 
Route  and  for  special  excursion  folder,  call  ou 
any  ticket  agent  of  connecting  lines, ror  ad¬ 
dress  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass,  ;and  Ticket 
Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PIANOS  FROM  TTWTWTWI'V  ORGANS  from 

$150  to  $1500.  U  m  Y  iiftyll  i  $35  to  $500. 

Famous  for  Beauty,  Sweetness, 

Durability.  No  Agents.  Sent 
from  factory  direct  to  purchaser. 

.You  save  the  enormous  expenses 
(of  agents.  Guaranteed  six 
r  years,  and  sent  for  trial  in  your 
'own home.  VICTORIOUS  for 
1  80  YEARS.  Catalogue  free. 

MarchaUSmith,235E.21stSt.N.Y  < 


PUT  IT  ON  YOUR  LIST, 

We  mean  the  “  Kodak  ”  Camera,  which  is 
tbe  most  popular  article  yet  presented  as  a 
Holiday  Gift.  Your  list  of  “  remembran¬ 
ces  ”  will  be  incomplete  without  it. 


Beautiful  New  Upright  Piano. 
Rosewood  Case,  only  $165.  New 
Organs,  only  *81.  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gains  Ever  Offered.  Est.  38  Years. 
GEM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 
Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


TOOLS 


for  cleaning  Watches  and  Clocks  gtl4^. 
dress  A.  SITHERB  Y,  Belmont,  N 


Ad- 

V. 


to  8  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Saietv  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 


GOLD 

JRV.iL. 


Live  at  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  u«  thaa 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
Terms  yKUK.  Address,  TliUJC  A  Co..  Augusta,  Maine. 


0  PEIITQ  for  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of  useluY  Art! 
C  Ubll  I  O  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Aprts.  and 
Dealerssell  large  Quantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. ,  Chicago. 


BEST  OFFER  YET.  For  S  rent*  w*  will  mail  yon  thi*  Stone  Boi 
Ring,  the  famous  Bird  Call  or  PPairia  Whistle,  with  which  yn* 
ran  imitate  any  Bird  or  Animal,  and  onr  new  Book  of  Agent* 

SampU  Cards.  Addrws,  BANNER  CARD  CO..  CADIZ.  0U10. 


AGENTS 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  $‘.$.50  an 
boor  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  $18  one  day,  $76. .50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


PRESSEY’S  BROODER.  SSgfflSi! 

Hammonton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan  Fowls  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

G.  VV.  PRKfISEY.  II amnionton,  N.  .1. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NSW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordikart  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 80  oents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space... . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent*. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw  Yorxbr  Is; 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1-18 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  o* 
application. 

Sretaasd  at  tk*  Fest-offlo*  at  New  To?k  OSty,  WL  IT, , 

orj  -  tOWy  •TuvniVvm 


MORE  THAN  10  1100  DOUBTING  THOWIASFS 

Who  read  this  paper  every  month,  have  seen  our  advertisement 
here  for  years,  yet  have  not  tried  our 
knives.  This  is  humiliating  to  us.  Take 
the  knife  shown  here  now.  If  blades  were 
hoop  iron,  50c.  would  be  cheap  for  it.  But 
blades  are  of 
highest  quality 
razor  steel.  Eve 
ry  blade  is  flle- 
tested  and 
known  to  be 
good  before 
sending  out.  It 
is  cheap  for  a  sil¬ 
ver  dollar,  but 
our  price  is  50c. 
postpaid ;  5  for$2 
Sena  for  our  64 
page  free  list,  al¬ 
so, 
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Saturday,  December  15,  1888. 

Some  years  ago  Richard  Hawes,  a  railroad 
engineer,  married  a  daughter  of  Col.  Pettis,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  whom  he  had  three  children. 
Recently  he  moved  to  East  Lake  near  Birm¬ 
ingham  Ala.,  where  he  courted  a  daughter  of 
Col.  J.  I.  Story,"  of  Columbus  Miss.,  falsely 
stating  that  he  had  obtained  a  divorce  from 
his  first  wife.  They  were  married  the  other 
afternoon  at  Columbus  and  started  at  once 
for  Birmingham.  The  body  of  one  of  his 
daughters  was  taken  from  East  Lake  the  day 
after  the  wedding,  and  last  Friday  the 
body  of  his  legal  wife  was  found  in  a  small 
lake  half  a  mile  from  the  cottage  where  they 
had  lived.  Her  head  was  crushed  in  by  a 
heavy  blow  with  an  ax  and  pieces  of  iron 
were  fastened  round  her  neck.  Hawes  was 
at  once  arrested  for  the  double  murder  and 
put  in  jail  at  Birmingham.  Last  Saturday 
night  a  large  mob  advanced  to  the  jail  to 
lynch  him.  Sheriff  Smith  backed,  up  by  the 
police,  swore  in  50  additional  men  to  defend 
the  place,  and  begged  the  mob  to  retire.  On 
their  firing  into  the  jail,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
fire,  and  three  of  the  mob  were  instantly 
killed,  seven  more  mortally  and  30  seriouslv 
wounded,  and  a  great  many  more  or  less  in¬ 
jured.  Among  the  killed  and  wounded  are 
some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens,  the 
postmaster  being  among  the  former.  The 
people  are  mad  at  Smith,  and  five  warrents 
for  murder  have  been  sworn  against  him. 
After  a  short  imprisonment  he  has  been  re¬ 
leased  on  giving  bonds  aggregating  $125,000. 
Gov.  Seay  sent  13  companies  of  State  troops 
to  keep  order  in  the  city.  Hawes  was  found 
guilty  of  the  double  murder  by  the  coroner’s 
jury  on  Wednesday.  Peace  is  now  restored 
and  most  of  the  troops  have  left.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  and  the  general  public  everywhere  com¬ 
mend  the  Sheriff’s  resolute  conduct . 

..The  late  Mrs.  Rebecca  E.  Robertson,  the 
childless  widow  of  Gilbert  E.  Robiuson.  a  pay¬ 
master  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  has  left  $200,000 
for  a  summer  home  near  this  city  for  poor 
mothers  and  their  children . . Sena¬ 

tor  Matt  Quay  declined  most  gifts  and  tokens 
of  congratulations  over  bis  campaign  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
but  concludes  to  keep  a  fine  span  of  horses 
sent  by  an  organization  of  Republicans  in  East 

Tennessee . .  A  constitution  has  been 

adopted  at  Indianapolis,  Ind,,  for  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  ex-soldiers . A  stir  was  aroused 

at  Yankton.  Dak.,  over  reports  of  a  volcano 
having  broken  loose  in  Charles  Mix  county, 
60  miles  from  Yankton.  It  turns  out  to  be  a 
geyser,  which  is  throwing  hot  mud  over  the 
surrounding  prairie.  Neighboring  settlers 

are  somewhat  uneasy  over  the  situation . 

....  A  substitute  for  type  setting  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  tried  in  Boston  and  is  now  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  this  city.  The  device  saves  type-set¬ 
ting,  justifying,  distributing  and  correcting 
proof  and  other  manifold  operations  in  the 
“composing  room.”  It  is  called  the  “Electric 
Matrix  Machine.”  It  does  away  altogether 
with  type.  It  works  on  dry  card-board  such 
as  is  now  used  wet  for  the  matrix  of  a  stereo¬ 
typed  plate.  It  stamps  upon  this  card-board 
a  perfect  matrix  for  casting  a  plate  and  no 
sooner  is  the  sheet  withdrawn  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  than  the  type-metal  may  be  cast  into 
it.  Thus  the  operation  of  stereotyping  is 
shortened  one-half  both  in  labor  and  time. 
It  is  worked  by  one  person  somewhat  like  a 
type-writer;  does  more  work  than  four  fast 
compositors,  and  machines  will  soon  be  let 
out  at  10  cents  per  1.000  ems.  It  is  expected 
to  revolutionize  printing,  and  do  away 

with  the  type  sticker’s  trade . 

One  of  the  latest  presents  received  by  Gen. 
Harrison  is  a  barrel  of  apples  sent  by  the  far- 
mere  of  Barton  County,  Mo  Each  farmer 
contributed  one  apple,  and  all  varieties  are 
represented.  The  barrel  is  painted  red,  white 

and  blue .  Judge  Bacb  has  rendered 

a  decree  at  Helena,  Mont.,  for  $750,000,  with 
interest,  against  the  North  Montana  Cattle 
Company  in  the  foreclosure  suit  brought  by 
the  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of 

New  York  as  trustee  for  the  bondholders . 

. The  United  States  has  entered  suit 

against  various  corporations  and  individuals 
of  Eureka.  Nev.,  aggregating  about  $13,000,- 
000,  for  cutting  wood  and  lumber  off  unsur¬ 
veyed  government  land .  General 

Master  Workman  Powderly  appeals  for 
$1,000,000  to  be  used  in  employing  lecturers  to 
go  about  instructing  Knights  of  Labor  on  im¬ 
portant  subjects  .  John  Jacob  Astor 

has  given  $i50,000  to  erect  an  additional  build¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Cancer  Hospital.  Mr. 
Astor’s  gifts  to  the  institution  thus  far  exceed 

$300,000 . Judge  Cooley’s  decision 

at  Chicago  that  the  railroads  must  stop  rate 
cutting  under  guise  of  giving  commissions  <o 
scalpers,  will,  it  is  said,  cause  a  loss  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  ticket  brokers,  and  compel 

hundreds  of  them  to  go  out  of  business . 

. The  Privy  Council  in  England  has  decid¬ 
ed  that  the  Ontario  Government,  and  not  the 
Canadian  Government,  has  jurisdiction  over 
certain  large  tracts  of  land  in  dispute  north 
of  Lake  Superior.  This  decision  over¬ 
throws  leases  granted  by  the  Dominion 
Government  valued  at  $50,000,000.  Many 

Americans  are  losers . 

The  “Cherokee  Cattle  and  Live  Stock  Asso¬ 
ciation”  has  just  "leased  the  Cherokee  Strip 
pasturage  in  the  Indian1' Territory  for  five 
years  at  $200,000  per _  annum  rent. ,  The.Gov- 


ernment  has  very  emphatically  informed  all 
parties  concerned  that  the  Indians  have  ab¬ 
solutely  no  right  to  lease  the  land . 

“Old  Hutch  ”  is  very  sick . Mrs.  Jay 

Gould,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  is  steadily 
improving . Senator  Herst,  of  Cal¬ 

ifornia,  is  reported  to  have  paid  $85,000  for  the 
famous  race-horse  Ormonde,  a  Derby  winner, 
that  has  never  been  beaten  in  any  race.  His 
engagements  will  keep  him  in  England  till  next 
July.  He  is  a  “roarer”  but  tbe  unsoundness 
doesn’t  appear  to  injure  him.  The  owner,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  would  not  sell  him  to  an 
Englishman  for  fear  some  of  his  get  might 
beat  his  offsprings  already  in  the  Duke’s  pos¬ 
session.  He  is  considered  the  best  race-horse 
ever  foaled,  and  is  now  seven  years 

old . .  The  report  of  the  Com 

missioner  of  Navigation  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1888,  shows  that  our  merchant 
marine  is  second  only  to  thaf  of  Great  Britain; 
that  our  tonnage  probably  exceeds  the  aggre¬ 
gate  tonnage  of  Italy,  France  and  Russia,  and 
equals  that  of  the  whole  world,  excluding 
a  few  of  the  principal  countries.  The  most  of 
our  tonnage,  however,  is  made  up  of  domestic 
or  coastwise  vessels,  and  this  domestic  ton¬ 
nage  is  increasing.  Our  foreign  tonnage  is 
decreasing;  nor  is  it  likely  to  exhibit 
any  considerable  increase  while  the  navi¬ 
gation  laws  shall  remain  as  at  present . 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  F.  Knight,  of  Lancaster, 
Penn.,  was  elected  Bishop  of  Milwaukee,  by 
the  Episcopal  Council  in  session  in  this  citv, 

Thursday . The  coward  Iv  vV  hite  Caps 

have  beaten  several  persons  in  Northwestern 

Ohio . A  Southern  Immigration  Bureau 

has  been  organized  in  Montgomery,  Ala . 

. The  skating  season  opens  gloomily.  At 

Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  a  too  venturesome  lady  teacher 
broke  through  tbe  ice  on  Thursday.  A  Cor¬ 
nell  student  bravely  rushed  to  the  rescue. 
Result:  two  lives  lost  and  several  others  put 

in  jeopardy .  A  cold  wave  spread  all 

over  the  country  last  Thursdav  and  Friday. 
On  Thursday  in  Northern  Minnesota  and 
Manitoba  the  thermometer  registed  10  degrees 
below  zero;  but  it  did  that  a  month  ago  in 

Montana .  The  American  Federation 

of  Labor,  embracing  over  600.000  members,  is 

in  convention  at  St.  Louis.  .  . 

An  English  syndicate  has  just  paid  $1,650,000 
for  the  famous  Henry  Clay  cigar  factory  at 

Havana . Another  vigorous  rate  war 

is  making  things  lively  among  Western  rail¬ 
roads . The  bursting  of  a  water  main 

flooded  the  streets  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  doing  $50,000  worth  of  damages 
Old  Colorow,  the  White  River  Indian  Chief, 
died  of  pneumonia  Tuesday  last  at  his  camp 
at  the  mouth  of  the  White  River,  near  the 
Ouray  Indian  Agency,  Col.  He  was  a  brave 
Indian  and  a  great  thief  who  hated  the 

whites  and  loved  fire-water.. . The 

Courts  lately  decided  that  the  instruments  of 
the  Crescent  City  and  New  Orleans  Telephone 
companies  infringed  on  the  patents  of  tbe 
Bell  Telephone  company,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  banded  over  to  the  latter  company.  This 
was  done,  and  the  Bell  cremated  them  all — 
950  telephones — Wednesday.at  New  Orleans. . . 
Much  sickness  is  reported  among  N.  Y.  State 
prison  inmates:  2,600  are  now  daily  locked 
up,  having  nothing  to  do  because  of  the  bill 
passed  last  winter  forbidding  convict  labor. 
Under  the  labor  system  the  New  York  prisons 
considerably  more  than  paid  for  them¬ 
selves;  under  the  “  no  labor”  rule  they  will  cost 
the  State  considerably  over  $100,000  this  year. 
. Tickets  for  Harrison’s  inaugural  ball  at 


Washington  on  March  4  next  will  b°  $5  each 
....The  new  dynamite-gun  cruiser,  Vesuvius, 
on  her  trial  trip  in  the  Delaware  the  other 
day.  went  at  the  rate  'of  21  47  knots  or  24% 
English  miles  per  hour.  This  is  1.47  knot 

more  than  the  contract  called  for . 

The  President  has  extended  the  Civil  Service 
rules  to  the  railway  mail  service — no  going 
back  in  this  matter  on  account  of  the  results 

of  the  late  election . Axworthy, 

Cleveland’s  defaulting  treasurer,  now  in  Lon¬ 
don,  says  he  will  return  $100,000 at  once  to  the 
city  and  in  two  years  pay  the  balance  of  his 
indebtedness  if  prosecution  is  dropped  and  he 
is  permitted  to  return  to  America  His  whole 
indebtedness  is  $438,000.  He  has  $100,000  in 
property  in  Cleveland,  and  a  large  interest 
in  the  Colorado  Cattle  Company,  and  is  likely 
ere  long  to  be  able  to  pay  it  up  in  full.  A  set¬ 
tlement  is  probable . The  Welland 

Canal  was  officially  closed  at  midnight  last 

Saturday . Lsst  Sunday  the  Chicago 

Anarchists  were  going  to  hold  several  great 
public  meetings  to  ventilate  their  principles: 
but  the  whole  police  force  of  about  1,500  men 
were  held  in  readiness;  meetings  of  any  kind 
were  forbidden,  and  the  Anarchists  submitted 
quietly.  No  more  Anarchistic  “Sunday 
Schools”  which  have  been  held  in  rum-shops 
and  at  which  Anarchism  was  taught  to  child¬ 
ren,  will  be  tolerated . There  is  a 

co-operative  colony  growing  up  in  California 
at  Kaweah,  on  the  river  of  that  name.  It  holds 
20,000  acres  of  land,  one-third  of  it  timbered 
and  the  rest  fit  for  fruit-raising  and  grazing 
purposes.  It  has  about  200  members,  includ¬ 
ing  farmers  and  skilled  workers  at  the  various 
trades.  They  are  organized  in  divisions, 
departments,  bureaus  and  sections.  The  latest 
report  of  the  Treasurer  is  very  favorable,  and 

the  colony  has  gone  successfully  thus  far . 

.  .The  “  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Roman  and 
Universal  Inquisition”  at  Rome,  the  Catholic 
Churcbs’  highest  tribunal,  says  that  the  order 
of  the  K.  of  L.  may  be  tolerated  for  tbe  pres¬ 
ent,  provided  some  amendments  are  made  in 
its  statutes;  but  it  condemns  Henry  George- 
ism  emphatically _ There  are  forty  eight  na¬ 

tional  societies  of  women  in  this  country, with 
a  direct  membership  of  500,000  members.  The 
largest  is  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  with  a  membership  of  210,000  Then 
follow  the  Missionary,  the  Peace,  the  Suffrage 
organizations,  and  philanthropic  and  educa¬ 
tional  societies.  Twelve  of  these  national  or¬ 
ganizations  have  joined  with  the  National 
Council,  which  was  formed  to  unite  all  the 
women  societies  of  the  nation  into  one  great 

and  powerful  league _ Gov.  Taylor  has  signed 

the  certificate  of  election,  to  Congress,  of  Mr. 
Evans,  Republican,  for  theyThird"' Congres¬ 
sional  District  of  Tenn.,  but  Secretary  of 
State  Allison  refuses  to  affix  the  Seal  of  the 
State  to  it.  Evans,  however,  “  will  get  there 
all  the  same.” . The  strike  of  the  en¬ 


gineers  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  took  place  as  long  ago  as 
February  ^‘the  places  of  the  strikers  were 
filled  in  a  short  time,  and  for  months  the 
business  of  tbe  company  has  been  going  for¬ 
ward  just  as  though  there  had  been  no  inter¬ 
ruption.  The  unemployed  strikers  now  want 
the  strike  to  be  declared  “off”  and  to  get  on 
the  road  again ;  but  the  company  says  they 
can’t  get  on  as  a  body  nor  individually  except 
in  competing  with  others  for  vacancies  .... 
Investigations  by  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
missioners  Cooley  and  Morrison  prove  that  tbe 
Western  railroads  have  been  guilty  of  “will¬ 
ful  violation  of  the  law  and  illegal  and  illegi¬ 
timate  means  to  secure  advantages  over  each 
other.”  “The  revelations  of  crookedness  are 
simply  astounding,”  says  Judge  Cooley,  “and 
warrant  criminal  prosecutions  against  several 
railroad  officials.”  The  worst  feature  was 
that  every  official  examined,  admitted  the 
facts,  but  said  he  had  to  do  it  because  others 
were  doing  it ...... .  E.  L.  Harper,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  late  Fidelity  bank  of  Cincinnati, 
which  he  bankrupted,  and  who  was  sent  to 
the  penitentiary,  has  become  suddenly  a  rav¬ 
ing  maniac  and  was  on  Thursday  removed  to 

the  prison  asylum  and  locked  up . 

.  The  Senate  has  confirmed  Perry  Belmont’s 
nomination  as  Minister  to  Spain . Ameri¬ 

can  actors  are  asking  Congress  to  so  amend 
the  Contract  Labor  Law  as  to  make  it  apply 
to  the  increasing  army  of  foreign  actors  who 
are  ruining  their  business . The  Demo¬ 

crats  seem  determined  to  forestall  the  Repub¬ 
licans  by  admitting  a  number  of  new  States 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  A 
House  Democratic  caucus  on  Thursday  resolv- 
to  admit  Dakota  as  one  or  two  States  as  the 
people  of  the  Territory  may  decide,  and  also 
to  admit  Washington,  Montana  and  New 
Mexico.  These  are  to  be  admitted  by 
one  bill,  and  Utah  by  a  separate  one, 

at  the  earliest  day  practicable . 

A  very  liberal  pension  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hiscock,  of 

New  York . At  present  the  eight  Associate 

Justices  of  the  U.  S  Supreme  Court  get  $10, 
000  a  year  and  the  Chief  Justice  $10,500.  Sen¬ 
ator  Farwell,  of  Illnois,  has  introduced  a  bill 
giving  the  Chief  Justice  $20,500,  and 
each  of  the  Associate  Justices  $20,000  a 
year. . . .  Both  Houses  have  passed  bills  for  the 
construction  of  a  telescope  with  a  60-inch  ap¬ 
erture  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  would 

be  the  largest  in  existence .  Tbe  House 

has  agreod  to  a  favorable  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  giving  Mrs.  Irene  Rucker  Sheridan,  wife 
of  Gen.  Sheridan,  a  pension  of  $3,500  a 
year . The  President  has  nom¬ 

inated  Walter  L.  Bragg,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  as  Interstate  Commissioner . 

The  Senate  Committee  on  General  Laws, 
closed  its  session,  Thursday,  the  Chairman 
intimating  that  restrictive  legislation  would 
be  recommended  as  the  result  of  their  investi¬ 
gation  on  Trusts.  Wednesday  the  House 
passed  the  bill  returning  the  $20,000,000  of 
direct  taxation  levied  in  ’61.  The  Senate  is 
pretty  sure  to  pass  it  also,  as  it  will  reduce  the 
surplus ;  but  the  President  is  expected  to  veto  it. 

. A  River  and  Harbor  bill  asking  for 

$12,000,000,  has  been  “perfected.”  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  a  bill  appropriating 
$20,000,000  for  the  same  purpose  was  signed. 
How  much  of  this  enormous  sum  re¬ 
mains  unexpended? .  Senator  Blair  wants 

Bureaus  of  Information  in  sections  of 
2,000,000  population,  to  enable  Congress  to  re¬ 
lieve  distress  and  to  answer  all  sorts  of  inquir¬ 
ies  with  regard  to  the  respective  districts. 
His  proposition  is  considered  one  of  the  craziest 

ever  promulgated . The  movement 

in  favor  of  chartering  the  Nicaragua  Intero- 

ceanic  Canal  is  growing  in  Congress . 

Senator  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  is  so  ill  that  he 
may  never  return  to  Congress . 

- - - 

A  Good  Reputation. 

‘  ‘Brown's  Bronchial  Troches”  have  been 
before  the  public  many  years,  and  are  every, 
where  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  remedy 
for  all  throat  troubles.  They  quickly  relieve 
Coughs,  Sore  Throat,  and  Bronchial  Affec¬ 
tions.  Price,  25  cents.  For  sale  everywhere, 
and  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  December,  15, 1888. 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Rochester, 
beginning  Wednesday,  Jan.  23,  P.  C.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Secretary . On  Jan.  22,  the  Penn¬ 

sylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will 
hold  at  Harrisburg,  a  convention  of  the  man¬ 
agers  of  agricultural  shows  in  that  State  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  existing  regula¬ 
tions  and  suggesting  improvements.  Every 
agricultural  society  and  farmers’ club  in  the 
State  is  entitled  to  send  three  delegates — a  fine 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  gambling,  intoxica¬ 
tion  and  swindling  at  agricultural  fairs: 

isn’t  it?  . Last  Saturday  Mr.  Fes- 

ner,  of  Habersham,  near  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  bought 
202%  acres  of  fair  land  of  Major  David  Cook, 
of  Atlanta,  for  250  ’possums  to  be  paid  in  five 
years  at  the  rate  of  50  a  year,  this  year  in¬ 
cluded.  Fesner  made  a  “cash  payment”  of 
22  ’possums  and  has  to  hustle  about  for  28 
more  before  January  1.  The  contract  was 
properly  drawn  up  by  a  good  Atlanta  lawyer. 
. . .  One  of  the  largest  single'butter  sales  ever 
known  took  place  in  New  York  recently,  that 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  Creamery,  500  firkins 
and  000  tubs,  about  83,000  pounds,  bringing 

over  $20,000  in  cash . A  farmer  near 

Middletown,  Conn.,  was  robbed  of  $10,000 
which  he  kept  in  a  tin  box  in  a  closet.  On 
an  average  we  hear  of  such  robberies  once  a 
week  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Fre¬ 


quently  the  people  robbed’or  tortured  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  them  confessions  as  to  where  their 
hoards  are  hidden,  and  sometimes  they  are 
killed.  Is  it'prudent  to  "keep  much  money  in 
isolated  country  houses?  ...Thirty-one  States 
and  Territories  now  observe  Arbor  Day.... 
At  Taylorsville.  Ill.,  Tuesday  last,  Charles  W. 
Henderson,  veterinary  surgeon,  was  sentenced 
to  28  years  in  the  penitentiary  for  torturing 
40  horses  with  sulphuric  acid  and  croton  oil 
during  the  progress  of  a  political  meeting 
held  there  on  November  3.  The  scoundrel 
thought  it  such  a  splendid  practical  joke 
that  he  couldn’t  keep  it  secret.  Now 
he  has  lots  of  time  for  penitentiary  re¬ 
pentance,  and  serves  him  right  too  . 

All  European  wool  markets  are  firm  with  an 

upward  tendency . One  night  recently 

all  tbe  flocks  of  sheep  in  a  territory  covering 
60  square  miles  near  Reading,  England,  be¬ 
came  frightened  at  the  same  time,  broke  loose 
from  their  folds  and  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  There  were  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
scattered  sheep,  and  no  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  flight  has  been  arrived  at.  It  is 
supposed,  though,  that  some  natural  phenome¬ 
non  brought  about  this  strange  result . 

Jay-Eye  See  is  on  a  fair  road  to  recovery _ 

. . .  .Guy,  the  fastest  trotter  of  this  season,  has 
taken  the  fourth  place  among  flyers,  having 
made  a  record  of  2.12.  Maud  S.,  Jay-Eye-See 

and  St.  Julien  alone  have  better  marks . 

A  movement  to  prevent  the  docking  of  horses’ 
tails  is  spreading  rapidly  in  New  England, 
and  is  likely  to  extend  all  over  the  country. 
The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  is  at  the  head  of  it . It  is  re¬ 

ported  that  there  is  a  considerable  reduction 

in  the  area  seeded  to  wheat  this  fall . 

Last  Thursday  a  deputation  representing  the 
Canadian  Pork  Packers’  Association  waited 
on  tbe  Minister  of  Customs  at  Ottawa.  They 
want  the  Government  to  adopt  measures  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  American  adulter¬ 
ated  lard,  which  is  at  present  brought  into 
competition  with  the  pure  Canadian  article. 
They  are  also  seeking  to‘have  the  duty  on 
American  pork  fixed  at  two  cents  per  pound 
for  barrel  pork.  At  present  the  duty  is  one 
cent,  and  the  duty  on  American  hams  and 
shoulders  is  two  cents.  The  Minister 

promised  to  consider  the  matter . 

Barnum’s  well-known  educated  pig  “Jumbo,” 
has  been  slaughtered  at  South  Framing¬ 
ham.  Tbe  animal  was  3%  years  old  and 

weighed  598  pounds . The  total 

product  of  the  Maine  corn-canning  industry 
for  the  season  is  about  one  third  the  usual 
amount.  There  will  not  be  more  than 
500,000  cases  or  12,000,000  cans . . . 


Encouragement . 

Napoleon,  O.,  February  19, 1888. 

“  My  entire  family  are  using  the  Compound 
Oxj  gen  more  or  less,  and  I  consider  it  to  be 
a  wonderful  remedy  for  all  chronic  troubles.” 

Mrs.  L  L  Orwig. 

West  Point.,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1888. 

“  I  shall  never  let  another  winter  come  upon 
me  without  a  home  treatment  to  counteract 
its  evil  effects.  Elizabeth  H.  Rowan. 

Crafton,  Wise  Co..  Tex.  May  7,  1888. 

“  Iwant  to  tell  you  how  your  Texas  asth¬ 
matic  is  getting  along.  I  am  just  as  well  at 
this  date  as  I  was  when  I  gave  vou  my  testi¬ 
monial  in  1886.”  Mrs.  Mary  Hargrove. 

We  publish  a  brochure  of  200  pages,  regard¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  Compound  Oxygen  on  inva¬ 
lids  suffering  from  consumption,  asthma,  bron¬ 
chitis,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  hay  fever,  headache, 
debility,  rheumatism,  neuralgia;  all  chronic 
and  nervous  disorders.  It  will  be  sent,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  one  addressing  DRS.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
331  Montgomery  St. , San  Francisco,  Cal.  —Adv. 


Saturday,  December  15, 1888. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  grain 
report,  issued  this  week,  says  of  grain:  The 
returns  of  farm  prices  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  emphasize  the  year’s  averages  in 
production,  notably  by  the  heavy  decline  in 
corn  and  large  advance  in  wheat.  Oats  have 
slightly  declined,  in  sympathy  with  corn,  but 
other  small  grains  have  advanced.  The  aver¬ 
age  reduction  in  value  of  corn  exceeds  20  per 
cent,  from  44.4  cents  per  bushel  in  1887  to  34  3 
cents,  a  difference  not  greater  than  the  dispar¬ 
ity  in  the  size  of  the  two  crops.  The  reduction 
in  the  seven  corn  surplus  States  is  proportion¬ 
ately  larger,  from  an  approximate  average  of 
39  cents  last  year  to  28  cents.  These  averages 
are:  Ohio,  35;  Indiana,  31;  Illinois,  29;  Iowa, 
24;  Missouri,  32;  Kansas,  26;  Nebraska,' 22. 
The  range  in  the  Eastern  States  is  from  65  to 
75;  in  New  York,  57;  Pennsylvania,  51;  and 
in  the  South  from  41  in  Texas  to  64  in  South 
Carolina.  The  advance  in  wheat  from  68  last 
year  to  92,  is  due  less  to  the  reduction  in  home 
product  than  to  foreign  deficiency.  The  aver¬ 
ages  of  prominent  wheat-growing  States  as 
compared  with  those  of  last  December,  are  ad¬ 
vanced  as  follows:  Ohio,  75  to 97  cents;  Mich¬ 
igan,  74  to  88  cents ;  Indiana,  72  to  94:  Illinois, 
70  to  93;  Minnesota.  59  to  90;  Iowa,  61  to  85; 
Missouri,  62  to  88;  Kansas,  61  to 88;  Nebraska, 
63  to  83;  Dakota,  52  to  91.  The  average  price 
of  oats  is  reduced  from  30  cents  last  year  to  28. 
Barley  has  advanced  from  52  to  59  cents. 
Rye  from  52  to  59  cents.  Buckwheat  from  56 
to  63  cents.  The  decline  in  potatoes  from  68 
to  40  cents,  marks  the  lowest  average  recent¬ 
ly  recorded,  while  the  highest  was  90.9  cents 
in  1881,  when  the  product  was  only  100,000,000 
bushels.  _ 
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LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  December  15, 1888. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— Tbe  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


14®15c;  packing  butter,  ll@12o.  Eggs.— Were  firm 
Pennsylvania  firsts,  27®28e;  Western  firsts.  1801936c: 
Cheese—  steady;  demand  fair;  New  York  full  cream,  at 
9@934c;  Ohio  flats  choice,  8%c;  do,  fair  to  prime,  736@*te- 

Boston.— Butter  Arm;  Western  extra  Creamery,  25® 
26c ;  Eastern  extra  Creamery,  25c.  Cheese  steady. 
Eggs  steady;  Eastern  extras  22c!  Michigan  extras  2036 
@2lc;  Western  firsts  at  19c. 

Chicago,  Ill  — Butteh.— On  the  Produce  Exchange 
today  the  butter  market  was  quiet  and  steady;  Elgin 
creamery,  39@41c ;  choice  choice  Western,  88®37c. 
choice  dairy,  25@30c;  common  to  fair,  18@22c.  Eggs 
firm  at  22@28c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 


New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas 

Ordinary .  6%  7  . 

Strict  Ordinary .  7 3|  736  . 

Good  Ordinary .  8  5-16  8  9-16  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  8  13-16  9  1-16  . 

Low  Middling . 9%  9%  . 

Strict  Low  Middling...  99?  9$  . 

Middling .  9)4  10%  . 

Good  Middling . 10  3-16  10  7-16  . 

Strict  Good  Middling..  10  7-16  10  11-16  . 

Middling  Fair . 10  13-16  11  1-16  . 

Fair . 11  7-16  11  11-16  . 

STAINED. 


Good  Ordinary . 6  11-16  I  Low  Middling .  8  7-1 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7%  I  Middling .  9  5-16 

Poultey-Live-FowIs,  near-by,  per  ft,  8@9e;  fowls 
Western,  per  lb.  7@9c  •  roosters,  per  lb,  5@536c:  tur¬ 
keys,  per  lb  7018c:  ducks,  western,  per  pair,  50@75c; 
geese,  western,  per  pair.  $12501  50;  chickens;  nearbv, 
per  lb.  7@836c ;  do,  western,  7@8c. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  dry  packed,  good  to 
choice,  per  lb,  11014c;  do  do,  common  to  fair,  9@10c; 
do,  Iced,  dry  picked,  choice,  10@llc;  do  do  do,  com¬ 
mon,  8c.  Fowls,  western,  dry  packed,  choice,  9®10c; 
do,  nearby,  do  do,  9@i2c ;  do,  western,  iced,  dry 
picked,  8@836c ;  do  do  do,  scalded,  9c ;  do  do, 
common,  8@6c;  Squabs,  white,  per  doz,  $2  50@$2  75; 
do,  dark,  do,  SI  50@$1  75c.  Chickens.  Philadelphia, 
Iced,  choice,  I5@16c,  do  dodo,  good,  14@15c;  do,  Jer¬ 
sey,  dry  packed,  choice,  13®l4c ;  do,  nearby,  dry 
packed,  good,  9.@10c;  do,  western,  do  do,  10@12c;  do 
do,  iced,  good  to  choice,  7@9c;  do  do  do,  common 
3@6c.  Ducks,  nearby,  choice,  per  lb,  10@12c;  do  do 
good,  8@10c;  do  western,  do,  8@10c.  Geese,  do,  do 
8®10c. 

Game.— Woodcock,  per  pair,  75c@$l:  Partridges,  per 
pair,  50c®$l  00;  Wild  Ducks,  Canvas  back,  per  pair, 
$2  50@$3  00;  do,  Red  Head,  do,  $1  00@— ;  Grouse,  do, 
75c®$I  00,  Wild  Ducks,  Mallard,  do,  70@75;  do.  Teal,  do, 
40® 50c;  Quail,  per  doz,  $1  00@$2  50;  Snipe,  do,  $1  75@ 
$2  00;  Plover,  do,  SI  75@$2  00. 

Hops.— State,  new,  best,  23@2336c ;  do.  prime,  20@21c; 
do,  low  grades,  18@19c;  do  do,  1887,  best  11@13  do  do 
do,  fair  and  good  lots,  10®  12c;  do  do,  common,  l2@13c; 
do  do,  old,  — @— c;  do,  California,  new,  22®23c;  do  do, 
State,  old,  c;  California,  new,  choice,  24026c;  do 
best,  old,  18@14c;  do,  good,  12@— c;  do,  common, 9@lic, 

Hay  and  Straw.— Choice  Timothy,  95@100e  ;  do  good 
do,  85®90c;  do  medium,  70@80c  ;  shipping,  60@65c;  do, 
Clover,  mixed,  60@65c.  Straw.— No.  1,  rye,  80@85c; 
short  do,  55@60;  oat,  40@50. 

BEANS.— Marrows,  new,  $2  50@— ;  new  mediums, 
choice,  £2  05@2 10;  pea,  $2@— ;  red  kidneys,  $2  50®—; 
white  kidneys,  choice,  — ®— ;  foreign,  mediums,  $1  85 
@1  55;  California  Lima,  $3  00®£3  05;  green  peas,  new, 
$155. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked 
quoted  at  5®5%c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  434@436c. 

Chestnuts  quoted  at  $1  75@$2  50  per  bushel. 

Hickory  Nuts  quoted  at  $1  50®$i  75  per  bushel. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

V  EGKTABLKS.— potatoes.— Long  Island,  per  bbl,$l  65® 
$175;  New  Jersey  per  bbl.  $115®$125;  State,  per  bbl, 
!*0c  <l$1  50  ;  Sweets,  per  bbl,  $1  50®2  75.  State.  Onions, 
Orange  county  red,  per  bbl,  $0  75@1 00;  Cabbages,  Long 
Island,  per  1U0,  $2  00@8  00;  Onions,  Connecticut,  red, 
per  bbl,  Si  40@$1  50;  do  do,  white,  per  bbl.  $2  75@$3  25: 
do  do,  yellow,  per  bbl.  $1  50®—;  do  State,  do,  do,  $1  50 
®— .  Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl,  65@75c.  Cauliflower, 
per  bbl.  50c@il  50. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  Pippin,  per  bbl.  81  50@$2, 
do,  King,  do,  $l  50@S2  25;  do  Snow,  do,  $1  50®$2  00; 
do.  Baldwin.  81  00®1  50;  do.  Greening,  81  0(l@$2  00:  do, 
common,  gi  25® $1  40.  Pears,  Dutchess,  per  bbl,  $4  00 
@4  5u  ;  Vlrgalleu,  per ’bbl,  $4  00®$5  00;  do.  Vicar,  do, 
$2  50® $8  Ou;  do,  Kieffer,  do,  $3  00® $4  50.  Grapes.  Dela 
ware,  per  lb,  2®7c;  do,  Catawba,  do.  3®4 ;  do.  Con 

cord,  2i»4e!  do, Niagara, - c.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod, 

choice  to  fancy  per  bbi,  $7  00@7  50;  do  do,  fair,  per  bbl, 

$6  O0@$ - ;  do  do,  per  crate,  $2  0O®2  50;  do  do  do, 

rrosted,  do,  $2  5U@$3  50 ;  do,  Jersey,  do,  81  50@$2  15. 
Quinces,  per  bbl,  $ii5o®$i  25.  Florida  Oranges,  best, 
pi  r  box,  $1  75@$8  00 ;  do,  good  lots,  $2  50®$2  50;  do 
lemons,  best,  $8  00®3  50;  do  ao,  common,  per  box,  $1  00 
@$2  50 

Domestic  Dried.— Apples,  evaporated,  new,  choice 
to  fancy,  6%®8c;  do  do,  old,  5®7c:  do  do,  new,  com¬ 
mon  to  prime,  5%©63£c;  do  sliced,  new,  4@5%c ;  do. 
quarters,  choice,  5@53ic;  do,  coarse  cut,4@4%c.  Cher 
ries,  new,  13fel5c.  Raspberries,  new,  2002236c.  Black 
berries,  5%@534c.  Huckleberries,  12@18c.  Peaches, 
Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  I7@21c;  do  do  do,  un- 
peeled,  8@936c;  do,  North  Carolina,  sun-dried,  peeled, 
9@12c.  Plums,  736c- 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— New  mess, 14  75@15 
25,  short  clear,  160U®$17  75.  Extra  Prime  mess,  $14  00: 
prime  do,  $15® 15  50,  and  family  mess,  $15  75®16  00. 
Beef— India  Mess,  in  tierces,  82l®28:  Extra  Mess,  in 
barrels  $7  500  800  Packet,  $1050@$ll  50per  bbl,  and 
$13@$13  50  in  tierces;  Plate.  $10  50®  11  50;  Family  at  $12 
50@$16.  Hams— $13  00@$14  00,  Winter  packing.  Cut 
Meats.- Quoted  12  lb  average.  Bellies,  9%c  ;  Pickled 
Hams.  9%@10c  ;  pickled  Shoulders.  9e ;  Smoked 
shoulders  at  9%c;  do  Hams,  I0@llc.  Dressed  Hogs.— 
City,  heavy  to  light,  7%@7%c.  Pigs,  836c.  Lard.— 
City  steam,  $7  80;  December,  $8  85;  January,  $8 
35;  February,  $8  30;  March,  $8  30 ;  May,  $8  32 ;  June,  $8 
26;  South  America,  10c- 

Boston.— Provisions  firm  and  steady.  New  Mess 
Pork,  $16  75@$17  0O;  Old  Mess  Pork,  $16  00@$16  25;  Ex¬ 
tra  Prime,  new,  $15  75@$17  00.  Lard,  $9  75@$10  50. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.—  Provisions.—  Potatoes  steady; 
Early  Rose,  45@50o  per  bush.;  Burbanks  and  White 
Star*-,  35@43c.  Provisions  were  steady,  in  moderate 
demand.  Beef.— City  family,  per  bin.  $10  00;  do  do, 
packets,  $9  50;  smoked  beef,  11®  12c  ;  beef  hams,  $14  00 
15.POBK.— Mess,  $17  00@$17  50;  do  Prime  Mess,  new,  $16 
50;  do,  family,  $18  00®18  50:  Hams,  smoked,  per  lb, 
1236@1336°;  do,  S.  P.,  cured  in  tierces,  1101136c;  do 
do  do,  in  salt,  1036c;  sides,  clear  ribbed,  smoked,  11c; 
shoulders,  in  dry  salt  and  fully  cured,  10c ;  do,  do, 
smoked,  10c;  Shoulders,  pickle  cured,  936c ;  do  do 
smoked,  10® 1036°;  bellies,  in  pickle,  1036@llc  ;  do 
breakfast  bacon,  1136@1236c  Lard.— Steady;  City  re¬ 
fined,  10 36;  do  steam,  1001036c;  butchers’  loose,  t;%@ 
636c  • 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork.-$13  50®  18  6236  Lard.-$8  09@8 10 
per  100  lbs;  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  25  ;  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed,  $7  8736;  short  clear  sides,  boxed, 
$7  50@$7  62^- 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter.- Creamery —State,  palls,  best 
21®29c,  do  do,  tubs,  best,  38®34:  Pennsylvania,  best,  88 
®84;  Elgin,  best,  39040;  Western,  best,  30@81;  do  prime, 
29©31 ;  do  good,  26@28;  do  poor,  19@21 ;  do  June,  good 
to  best,  16® 28.  State— Dairy,  half-firkins,  tubs,  best,  27 
@28c;  do  do,  prime,  23@26c;  do  do,  fine,  19@21c;  Welsh 
tubs,  fine,  24@26;  do  do,  good,  21@28;  firkins,  best,  28® 
24c;  do  prime,  2)@22c;  do  fine,  18@20c.  Western— Imi¬ 
tation  Creamery,  best,  24@26c;  do,  fine,  22@24c;  West¬ 
ern  dairy,  fine,  26@27c;  do  fair,  20@22c  :  do,  poor,  14c; 
15c;  do  factory,  fresh,  best,  22®25c ;  do,  prime,  18®20® 
do,  good,  14®16c;  do,  poor,ll36@1836c;  do,  June,  I3@i5c 

Cheese— State  factory,  September  made,  ll%@ll%c; 
do,  October,  fancy,  ll@ll%c;  do,  fine,  10%@.036c;  do; 
fair  and  good,  9%®9%c ;  Ohio,  flat,  prime,  ll@ll%c- 
do,  good,  9%@1036° ;  skims,  light,  836@1036c ;  do,  medi¬ 
um,  7@8c;  do,  full,  3® 834c. 

Eggs,— Near-by,  fresh,  24@25;  Canadian,  fresh,  23 
®24e;  do,  lee  house,  21(322— c;  Western,  best,  2334024c; 
do,  ice  house.  17@22c;  limed  19@20c. 

Philadelphia  -Butter  steady.  Peuusylvanla  cream¬ 
ery  extra,  at  34®86c;  Western  creamery,  extra  at  1636® 
17c, B.  C.  and  N.Y.creamery, extra, 17c;  Western  factory 


New  York.— Wheat.— Ungraded  Winter  quoted,  $1 

@$1  06%;  No.  2  Red,  SI  ()6%@$ -  elevator,  $1  08  afloat; 

No.  2  Chicago,  Si  13;  No.  2  December,  $1  06@$1  06%; 
do  January,  $1  07®$1  0734;  do  February,  $1 08)4®$1  09; 
do  March,  $1  100 SI  1036;  do  April,  $1  11%,  do  May,  81 
1234081 1336:  do  June,  $1 12@$1 1236-  Corn.— Ungraded 
Mixed  at  37®4736c;  No.  3.  4136@42c;  Rejected,  8703734c; 
Steamer  Mixed,  4436®45%c  elevator  and  delivered 
here,  4836@45%c  do  do  arrive:  No  3,  4634046%  elevator, 
47%(a47%e  delivered;  No.  2  December,  4636®46%c:  do 
January,  46%®46%c;  do  February.  46%®47c;  do  May, 
46®46Mc;  do  June,  45%c.  Oats.— No.  3,  S0c:  do  White, 
32%® 3234c;  No.  2,  81c;  do  White. 3436035c;  No.  1  White, 
40c;  M  lxed  Western,  2936@32c;  White  do,  30@40c;  No.  2 
January,  8136c;  do  February,  82%c;  do  May,  3436c;  No. 
2  White,  February-,  3603636c;  No.  3  White,  December, 
3234c;  do  January,  32%c. 

Chicago.  Ills.— No  2  Spring  Wheat.  103®  10136°!  No. 
8  Spring  Wheat,  87097c,  No.  2  Red.  1030 10434c.  No.  2 
Corn,  35J4c.  No.  2  Oats,  25%c.  No.  2  Rye,  503yC.  No.  2 
Barley,  nominal.  No.  1  Flax  Seed,  $1  5236-  Prime 
Timothy  Seed,  $1  50. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Wheat— No.  2  Red  for  Decern 
ber,  I0134@l0l%c;  do  January,  I0336@103c;  do  Februa¬ 
ry,  104360105c;  do  May,  10936@110c.  Rye  dull  and  lower 
No,  2  Pennsylvania,  at  63c.  Corn  firm  and  steady; 
No.8  Mixed,  48c,  Old  No.  2  Mixed,  in  20th  st.  elevator; 
50c;  do,  in  grain  depot.  5836@54c:  No.  2  Mixed  for  De¬ 
cember.  43%@44J4c;  do  January.  48%@4434c;  do  Febru¬ 
ary,  44@  4436c:  do  for  March,  44@45c ;  do  for  May,  4436® 
4534c.  Oats.— Receipts  moderate  and  market  for  car; 
lots  ruled  firm  and  steady;  Rejected  White  at  3036° 
Ungraded  White,  34c:  No.  2  White,  33®3336c  ;  No,  2 
White,  in  20th-street  elevator,  35c ;  No.  2  White,  in 
grain  depot,  8536c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Dec- 15, 1888 

MILCH  COWS— Receipts  thus  far  thlsweek  98  head. 
The  market  is  dull  and  prices  a  trifle  weak  for  com¬ 
mon  Cows.  From  $80  to  $50  is  the  general  selling 
range.  For  choice  $55  is  paid,  but  sales  at  this  figure 
are  limited. 

CA  LVES— Western  Calves,  380  lb ,  average,  at  $2  75 
per  100  n>;  do,  310  lb,  at  $3  25;  do,  254  lb.  at  $3  50. 
Grassers.  217  lb,  at$l  75  selected  Yearlings,  516  lb,  at 
2  50.  Veals,  154  lb,  at  8c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Indiana  Sheep.  83  lb,  aver¬ 
age,  at  $4  6236  per  100  lb;  State  do,  92  lb,  at  $3  6236; 
State  Lambs,  673 6  lb,  at  $6  10;  do,  72  lb,  at  $6  1236; 
Canada  do,  8536  lb,  at  $7  1236  Ohio  Sheep,  90  lb, 
at  $4  90;  Mixed  do  from  Buffalo.  96  lb,  at 
$4  65;  Indiana  do,  106  lb,  at  $5  15:Canado  do, 
139  lb,  at  $560;  Kentucky  do,  120  lb,  at$5  35;  Can¬ 
ada  Lambs,  9036  lb,  at  $7  1236:  State  Sheep,  87 
lb,  average,  at  $3  50  per  100  lb;  Territory  do,  102  lb,  at 
$4  6236:  Canada  do,  131  lb,  at  $5:  State  Lambs,  59  lb,  at 
$5  30;  Canada  do,  (few  Sheep),  86  lb,  at  $6  75:  do,  90  lb 
at  $7  12%;  Pennsylvania  Sheep,  141  lb,  at  $5:  Michigan 
Lambs,  6636  lb,  at  $6;  Pennsylvania  do.  8136  lb  at  $6  35; 
State  do,  7134  lb,  at  $6  50:  State  Lambs,  66  lb,  at  $6  25; 
Canada  do,  9236  lb,  at  $7  1236:  Michigan  Sheep,  82  lb, 
at  $4  3736:  Canada  Lambs,  9836  lb,  at  $7  1236;  State 
Sheep  114  lb,  at  $4;  State  Lambs.  80  lb,  at  $6  25:  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Sheep,  96  1b,  at  $4;  Colorado  do,  8836  lb,  at 
•  4  40;  Pennsylvania  Lambs,  6436  lb.  at  $5  60;  State 
Lambs,  54  lb,  at  $5  25;  Ohio  Sheep,  92  lb,  at  $4  75,  do,  88 
lb,  at  $5. 

HOGS.— City  Dressed,  but  fairly  steady  at  6@634c. 
for  Heavy:  70734c.  for  medium;  7340736c.  for  Light 
States,  and  8c.  for  Light  Jerseys. 

Baltimore,— Beef  cattle-best  beeves  at  4%@4  8  10c. 
generally  rated  first  quality  at  3560436,  medium  or 
good  fair  quality  at  8@8%c.;  ordinary  at  2@3%c.; 
Sheep  and  lambs.  Sheep  at  2360436-;  lambs  at  336@ 
534c. 

Buffalo,— Good  to  choice  scarce  and  firm  at  $4  24@ 
$4  50  common  to  fair  at  $8  50@*4-  lambs-choice 
western  at  $4  50@$5  50;  Canadian  $6  4006  50  extra  at 
$6  60.  Hogs  light  pigs  selected  and  Yorkers  sold  at 
$5  45®$5  50;  selected  medium  weights  at  $5  30@$5  35; 
rough  at  $4  50@$4  70.  stags  at  $4®$4  25. 

Chicago,- Cattle— Christmas  at  $5  75@$7;  beeves  at 
$4  75® $5  25:  steers  at  $3®$4  25;  Stockers  and  feeders  at 
$1  40@*3  10;  Texas  cattle  at  $1  40®$8  20.  Hogs— mixed 
and  light  at  $5  100585;  heavy  at  $5  20®$5  45  skips  at 
$3  400  84  90.  Sheep— natives  at  $3®*4  SO;  western  at 
$3  25@4  40;  Texans  at  $3  25®  $3  40;  lambs  at  $3  7505  75. 

East  Liberty,  Pa  ,-Hogs-Philadelphias  at  $5  40 
@85  50;  mixed  at  $5  400*5  45;  Yorkers  at  $5  400  85  50; 
common  to  fair  at  $5  S0@$5  35;  pigs  at  $5  25@$5  50. 

Kansas  City.— Cattle— good  to  choice  coin-fed  at 
$4  50® $4  90;  common  to  medium  at  $3  25®*4  30; 
Stockers  and  feeding  steers  at  *2@*8  30;  grass  range 
steers  at  $1  75@$2  80,  cows  at  $1  25@82  80.  Hogs— good 
to  choice  at  $5  05@$5  1236;  common  to  medium  at 
$4  S0@$5.  Sheep— good  to  choice  muttons  at  $3  50® 
$3  70;  common  to  medium  at  $1  50@$3. 

St.  Louis.— Cattle— native  steers  at  $5@$5  50,  fair  to 
good  do.  at  $4  80®85  10  butchers’  steers  medium  to 
choice,  at  $3  80@$40;  stockers  and  feeders,  fair  to 
good,  at  #2@$8  10;  ranges, corn-fed,  at  $3@$4  20.  Hogs 
—choice  heavy  and  hutches’  selections  at  S  5  30@5  40; 
packing,  fair  to  choice,  at  $5  100  5  30;  ligh’  grades, 
ordinary  to  best,at$4  95@$515.  Sheep -fair  to  choice 
at  $4  50. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  A  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  Mh Ip- 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  1279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


JONES 

PAYStheFREICH 

5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  B 
Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box  for 

$60. 

Every  size  Scale.  For  free  price 
mention  this  paper  and  addrei 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON 
BINGHAMTON.  N. 


9  Cords 'llO  “22s 


Runs  Easy 
NO  BACKACHE. 


BY  ONE  MAN.  Greatly  improved.  Also  TOOL 
forming  saws  whereby  those  least  experienced  can- 
not  make  a  mistake.  Sent  free  with  machine.  To 
others,  for  common  cross-cut  sawn,  by  mall  $2.00.  Hun¬ 
dreds  have  sawed  5  to  O  COItI)S  daily,  Wo  want  all  who 
burn  wood  and  all  interested  in  the  timber  business  to 
write  for  our  Illustrated  Free  Catalogue.  Wo  have  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  want,  the  greatest  labor-saver  and  best-  i 
selling  tool  now  on  earth.  First  order  from  your  vicin-« 
ity  secures  agency.  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  303 
to  311  So.  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  i. 


150,000  FARMERS  HAVE  USED 
AND  APPROVED  THE 

“ ACME” 


PULVERIZING  11  ARROW,  CL.OI) 
CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Steel  Crusher  and  Leveler.  Double  Gangs  of 
Adjustable  Reversible  Coulters.  Lumps  Crushed, 
Soil  Cut,  Lifted  and  Turned  in  one  tmeration.  No 
Spike  or  Spring  Teeth  to  pull  up  Rubbish.  No 
Wearing  Journals.  Practically  Indestructible. 
Sizes  3  io  12  ft.  wide.  With  and  Without  Sulky. 
8  Deliver  Free  at  Convenient  Dis¬ 
tributing  Depots  West  and  South. 

M  jg  |  Don’t  Buy  a  Base  Imitation  or  Inferior  Tool. 

J1-  I  Order  a  Genuine  Double  Gang  Acme  on 

a  *  YT  trial,  to  be  Returned  at  my  Expense  If  not 
r*  La  1  ■  Satisfactory.  No  Pay  Asked  in  Advance. 


Agents 

Wanted 


The  Best 
Selling  Tool 
on  Earth. 


Illustrated  Pamphlet  FREE. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

e  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

Mention  This  Papek. 


Has  Patent  Return  Flue  Boiler;  Wrought 
Iron  and  Steel  Wheels,  with  the  Springs  be¬ 
tween  the  bearings  of  the  Hub;  14-inch  Steel 
Tire;  Cushioned  Gear  and  all  Latest  Improve¬ 
ments.  8, 12  and  16  H.  P.  Ask  for  Catalogue, 
Free.  HS^Threshers  of  all  sizes. 

THE  HUBER  M’F’G  CO., 

<>0  Morton  Street,  Marion,  Ohio. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  P*. 

Farqahar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills.  -v 


Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  la- 
gines  aapeciaity.  Warranted  eqnaler 
superior!, 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  &  SON,  York,  P». 


Corn  Shelters,  Fodder  Masticators,  Grist  Mills.etc. 


Best  Farm  Boiler 


EVER  MADE 
For  Cooking  Feed' 
tor  Stock,  Heating 
Milk  or  Water  in 
Dairies,  Small 
Cheese  Factories  ; 
tor  Hath  -  Rooms, 

Laundries.  Scald¬ 
ing  Ilogs,  Etc.  Ad-' 
dress  J  K.  PURI  NTON  &  CO„ 
Dallas  Center,  Iowa, 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  ona 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  rego 
lation.  Geared  Mill*  a  specialty. 

Foi  .Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to  ' 
THE  DANA  WINDMjiX  CO., 

FAIBHAyCX,  MA39. ,  U  I.  A. 


^The  Gladstone” 


LAMP 


lamp  In  the 
a  pure, 
nt  white 

85  candle 
,  —  a  marvelous 
from  ordinary 
oil  I 

is  Believing 

A  “  wonderful  lamp” 
It  is  indeed.  Never 
needs  trimming,  never 
smokes  nor  breaks 
chimneys,  never 
“smells  of  the  oil;” 
no  gumming  up,  no 
leaks,  no  sputtering, no 
climbing  of  the  flame, 
no  annoyance  of  any 
kind,  and  cannot  ex¬ 
plode.  And  besides 
all  these  advantages  It 
gives  a  clear,  white 
light,  10  to  140  times 
the  size  and  brilliancy 
of  any  ordinary  house  lamp  /  Finished  in  either 
Brass,  Nickel,  Gold  or  Antique  Bronze. 

Send  postal  card  for  Illustrated  price  list.  Single 
tamps  at  wholesale  price,  carefully  boxed  and  sent 
by  express.  tyGet  our  prices  “  Seeing  isbelievina." 
Address  GLADSTONE  LAMP  CO., 

10  East  14th  8t„  New  York. 


Th«  WITTIEST, PRETTIEST  JUVENILES 

QUEER  PEOPLE  Palmer  Cox 


GIANTS  & 
GOBLINS 
$1.00 


PAWS  A 
CLAWS 
$1,00 


By  Mad. 


( J'jlopcment  of  the  Frog  and  the  Mouse.) 
Full  of  the  oddest  pranks,  charming  stories  and 
lauxh-provoking  illustrations  by  the  Prince  of 
Juvenile  artists.  Selling  immciiHely.  Critics 
■say  of  it :  “It  sets  my  little  folks  wild  icith  delight.— 
Hon.  Clinton  B.  Fisk.  “Don'tsmd  me  another  for  I  can't 
get  the  children  to  bed."— R.  II.  Conwell,  D.  D.  “ Incom¬ 
parably  neat  and  elegant."— Hon.  S.  8.  Cox.  “ Fascinat - 
ingas/Esop  and  Unrlr.  Arm  n*.”— Hon. Howard  Crosby. 
ACENTS  WANTED.  HURRAH  It  RROS. 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City. 


MAST,  F00S&G0., 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP. 

IRON  TURBINE  WINDMILL. 
BUCKEYE  WROUGHT-1RON  PUNCHED 
RAIL  FENCE 

BUCKE1  E  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  HOSE  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 


s  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self. 
Kegulating  Wind  Mill  made 
Full  Instructions  for  erectlng’sent  with 
the  first  mill.  Alt  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

TI1E  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

Save  time  and  money  by  uainf;  Holt’s  celebrated 

FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS 

Larger  Size,  125.  Single  Forge.  »10. 
Blacksmiths’  Tools.  Bond  Drifts,  Ac 
HOLT  MFQ.  CO.,  &&  Central  Way  Cleveland,  0, 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  70SZ  ITATE  D2AIH  TILS  AND  PIPS  WOSXI, 

MAIN  OFFICE,  76  THIRD  AVE„  A  BRANT,  N.  T. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE 

Over  18  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  Premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


SPINWALL 

POTATO 
PLANTER. 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

VttU  for  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper. 


BETTER 

THAN  EVEk. 

PLANTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 

ASPINWALL  MFG.CO. 

THREE  RIVERS.  MICHIGAN 


SCIENTIFIC®!^ 


he  BEST  MILLonEART 

has  our  SAFETY  BOTTOM  intended  to  prevent  breakage  she 

Irun  accidentally  get  lulu  Mill.  Other  improvement,  adapt  Mill  to  grin 

EAR  CORN  with  SHUCKS  o 

A  great  saving  of  feed  r.,2  well  r.3  labor  of  Iluski 
I  he  coming  1<  eed  for  practical,  economical  Fecde 
LP’  i1,  ,Can  °,,ly  bo  practically  on  the  Sclent 

which  also  grinds  any  and  all  other  kinds  of  Grain. 

WE  CUARAfiVlTl^lg  Greater  durabil 

”  U  IS,  and  better  rest 

than  can  be  obtained  with  any  other  Mill. 


Su  GUARANTEE.110  strongest,  the  sit 

Sr\  fifi  “  testand  the  cheapest  H 

0  Hj - ^  AjfM — -“"made,  quality  of  work,  life-time  oi  plates,  and  ot 

^ O  parts  considered.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties 

rL.  ,  ,  77_.  _ _ Numerous  sizes  for  all  Powers.  All  fully  guarante 

Catalogue.  Address  THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.  SPRINCRELD*  i 


A.  JN  1  U  JN 


IKU  JN 
CANT 

MANUFACTUREKS  OF 

STEEL. 


A  -IN  Uc  U  O  ., 


Siding 


At  if  D  T 
OHIO. 

HE  H.  W.  SMITH  PATENT 

ROOFI3NTG. 

Uulamined  Steel.  Also 
?,  Beaded  Iron  Celling  and 
‘alnt.  Roofer’s  Paper,  etc. 


iuing  crimped  Edge  Roofing  and  Siding,  Roof  Paint,  Roofer’s  Paper,  etc. 
Send  ior  Catalogue,  Price  List,  ugd Samples.  MeT'*«u Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  DRUM  LAKE  EASTER  SERVICE. 


A  story  of  the  Michigan  Pine  Woods. 


BY  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD. 


Copyrighted  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


(all  rights  reserved.) 


Mrs.  McKelvey  was  a  stout,  black-haired, 
rosy-cheeked  woman,  the  sworn  enemy  of 
dirt  and  idleness,  and  the  terror  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kelvey.  To  dirt  and  laziness,  she  seemed 
like  a  very  demon  of  darkness  ;  to  cleanness 
and  order,  she  seemed  a  mighty  angel  of  light; 
while  to  Mr.  McKelvey  she  could  be  either, 
just  as  she  saw  fit. 

The  baby  was,  of  course,  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  specimen  of  infantile  humanity  that  was 
ever  known.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
describe  this  infant  wonder.  You  will  find 
him  in  every  well  regulated  family. 

Mr.  McKelvey  was  generally  kept  in  the 
background  as  though  unworthy  of  notice. 
But  this  is  Easter,  so  we  will  be  generous  and 
give  him  the  benefit  of  a  few  remarks.  A 
little,  thin,  stooping  Englishman  about  as 
large  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grayling.  A  thick, 
heavy  beard  and  a  mass  of  hair  that  stuck  up 
in  fierce  disorder,  gave  him  quite  a  ferocious 
aspect,  though  he  was  in  reality,  the  very 
mildest  of  little  men.  His  most  striking 
characteristics  are  a  pair  of  immense  feet, 
and  a  voice  of  most  wonderful  volume.  The 
poor  man  was  always  surprising  people  with 
his  voice.  If  you  met  him  in  the  dark,  and 
heard  him  talk,  a  cold  shudder  ran  all  over 
you.  You  imagined  some  cold-blooded  mon¬ 
ster  as  the  possessor  of  such  a  voice ;  when 
lights  were  brought,  and  you  saw  the  very 
mild,  little  man,  you  went  away  feeling  that 
there  were  many  wrongs  in  this  world  that 
should  be  righted. 

Mr.  McKelvey’s  household  duties  were  not 
such  as  required  an  extra  amount  of  brain 
power.  To  him  were  given  such  lighter  and 
delicate  jobs  as  washing  dishes,  splitting 
wood,  or  tending  the  baby.  It  may  have 
been  on  account  of  the  vocal  freak  above 
mentioned  that  Mr.  McKelvey  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  wait  on  the  boarders  in  silence. 
Mrs.  McKelvey  reasoned  that  to  have  her 
husband  request  a  stranger  to  perform  even 
so  simple  an  operation  as  passing  the  pork, 
would  quickly  clear  the  table  of  transient 
guests.  So  the  small  man  walked  silently 
about  the  table,  and  held  his  peace,  even 
though  Jack  Gray  tried  his  best  to  make  him 
talk. 

But  there  was  one  duty  in  which  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kelvey’s  voice  reigned  supreme.  That  was 
known  in  the  classic  language  of  Drum  Lake 
as  “hollerin’  for  chuck.”  Mrs.  McKelvey  con¬ 
sidered  a  bell  as  an  entirely  superfluous  piece 
of  furniture  as  long  as  she  was  the  possessor 
of  such  a  voice  as  her  husband’s. 

For  six  times  each  day  therefore,  half  an 
hour  before  each  meal,  and  again  when  the 
meal  was  ready  to  be  served,  did  the  little 
man  appear  at  the  door  and  shout  in  his  most 
stentorian  tones  Ine  name  of  tne  coming 
meal.  No  one  can  tell  how  much  the  little 
Englishman  enjoyed  these  brief  periods  of 
power.  He  was  king  for  the  time  surely. 
Who  could  stand  against  him  while  his  voice 
went  ringing  through  the  deserted  streets, 
making  itself  heard  even  above  the  din  of 
Brian’s  mill.  Every  one  in  Drum  Lake  knew 
Bill  McKelvey’s  “holler,”  and  watches  and 
cl  jcbs  were  timed  by  it.  It  had  a  sentimental 
value  too — Jack  Gray  often  said  that  when  he 
was  extra  hungry,  the  “holler”  could  make 
him  forget  his  girl  “till  chuck  was  eet.” 

This  melodious  strain  startled  the  “fool”  as 
he  stood  by  the  window.  He  started  away  at 
firs  ,  thinking  that  supper  must  be  ready,  but 
the  thought  came  to  him  that  this  was  simply 
the  first  call.  There  would  still  be  half  an 
hour  before  supper,  so  he  went  back  to  the 
wiudow. 

There  must  have  been  a  certain  fascination 
in  the  melancholy  prospect,  for  the  “fool” 
brought  a  chair  from  the  rude  platform,  and 
sat  down  upon  it  wnere  he  could  look  up  the 
silent  street. 

The  window  did  not  afford  the  best  possible 
opportunity  for  observation.  Of  the  window 
panes  that  came  within  the  range  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Grayling’s  head,  one  was  filled  with  an 
old  hat;  another  was  glazed  with  a  piece  of 
carpet,  while  a  pine  shingle  had  been  tacked 
over  another.  The  remaining  three  were  so 
covered  with  frost  as  to  be  almost  useless 
to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended. 

Yet  I  hardly  think  this  troubled  the  “fool’ 
very  much  after  all.  To  be  sure,  he  scraped 
a  small  hole  on  one  of  the  frost-covered  panes 


and  seemed  to  be  looking  through  it,  yet  I 
doubt  if  he  saw  the  silent  streets,  the  snow 
drifts,  the  dark,  desolate  houses,  or  even  the 
ruins  of  St.  Raul’s  Church  over  on  the  hill, 
at  all. 

It  was  a  women’s  face  that  looked  in  at  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Grayling  that  night.  A  woman’s 
face— 4hink  of  it — a  women’s  face — and  he  a 
minister  on  the  eve  of  Easter. 

A  beautiful  face  it  was,  with  great,  deep 
blue  eyes  like  wells  of  heaven;  hair  that  fell 
like  a  shower  of  gold  over  the  white  neck  and 
forehead;  lips  like  a  dewy  rose-bud,  and  the 
dearest  little  dimple  in  the  chin.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  face;  and  yet  as  the  “fool”  looked  at  it, 
there  seemed  to  come  a  sneering  "curl  to  the 
rep  lips,  and  cruel  little  dents  at  the  corners 
of  the  mouth. 

A  beautiful  face,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gray¬ 
ling  seemed  to  know  it  well.  He  put  up  bis 
thin  hands  before  his  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
picture,  and  a  mighty  sob  shook  the  brave 
little  man’s  breast.  Why  did  she  come  to  him 
in  this  lonely  place  where  he  needed  all  of  his 
manhood  simply  to  do  bis  duty?  Had  she  not 
tortured  him  enough  already?  He  thought  it 
all  over  as  he  sat  in  the  bare  room  with  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands.  How  he  bad 
loved  that  woman!  Yes,  he,  the  poor  insignifi¬ 
cant  wreck  of  a  man.  Years  ago,  he  would 
have  given  his  life  for  one  curl  from  that 
beautiful  head.  Would  have  given,  did  I  say? 
Had  he  not  given  more  than  his  life?  It  all 
came  back  to  him.  The  vow  she  had  made, 
the  great  boundless  life  that  seemed  stretch¬ 
ing  out  before  him,  the  hope  and  ambition  the 
sneering,  cruel  letter,  the  cold  disdain,  the 
sickness,  the  slow  drifting  back  to  life,  the 
longing  to  die,  the  wrecked  life  and  the  shat¬ 
tered  ambition.  And  here  he  was  at  last;  a 
man,  yet  unable  to  command  a  man’s  respect; 
a  clergyman,  yet  without  influence:  with  an 
education,  yet  with  no  heart  to  use  it; 
his  only  hope  in  the  grave,  his  only  comfort 
to  knovy  that  man  must  die  at  last. 

Now,  are  not  these  dreadful  memories  to 
come  up  at  Easter?  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
“fool”  tried  tc  drive  them  away.  He  raised 
his  head  with  an  eifort,  and  looked  out  at  the 
window— the  face  was  still  there,  but  it  had 
changed.  The  hair  hung  down  now  in  wild 
disorder,  the  face  was  flushed,  and  showed 
marks  of  dissipation,  and  the  beautiful  mouth 
had  grown  coarse. 

The  minister  almost  cried  out  when  he 
thought  how  her  romance  had  really  ended. 
The  husband  she  had  chosen  had  deserted  her, 
she  had  come  back  to  her  farther’s  house  only 
to  be  cursed  and  driven  away.  She  had  sunk 
from  their  sight,  and  no  one  knew  where  she 
had  wandered. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Grayling  found  himself  won¬ 
dering  what  he  would  do  now.  Could  he  ever 
forgiv  e  her?  He  was  afraid  not.  The  awful¬ 
ness  of  such  a  thought  roused  him  at  last  from 
his  reverie,  and  he  started  down  the  stairs 
towards  his  own  room. 

“It  is  strange,  ”he  said  to  himself,  “how 
these  old  thoughts  will  come  to  me.  I  thought 
I  had  buried  them  forever.  It  must  be  the 
ribbon  that  called  them  up.  I  was  looking  at 
it  to-day.  I  must  destroy  it.  I  should  have 
done  so  long  ago.” 

He  walked  slowly  to  his  own  room,  and  put 
down  the  candle  on  the  table.  A  small 
leather  trunk  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
and  the  “fool”  with  a  "key  which  he  took  from 
his  pocket,  unlocked  it,  and  threw  back  the 
cover.  After  some  little  fumbling,  for  the 
candle  gave  but  an  uncertain  light,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  great  spectacles  were  dimmed 
with  tears,  he  pulled  out  a  small  paper  pack¬ 
age  from  the  very  bottom. 

The  small  hands  trembled  as  he  untied  the 
red  twine,  aud  disclosed  a  faded,  blue  ribbon, 
and  a  long  curl  of  golden  hair.  It  was  the 
curl  for  which  he  had  given  his  life.  How 
small  it  seemed  to  him  now!  Down  in  one 
corner  of  the  rib  Don  was  written,  “from  M. 
B.  to  H.  A.  S.G. 

He  did  not  kiss  the  foolish  token,  he  was  too 
much  of  a  machine  for  that.  He  sat  with 
the  little  package  on  his  lap,  looking  over  the 
great  spectacles  into  the  past. 

“I  must  burn  them,”  he  said  at  last.  “I 
should  have  done  so,  long  ago .  ”  He  held  out 
his  hand  to  throw  the  package  into  the  stove, 
when  a  heavy  step  came  slowly  and  hesita- 
ingly  along  the  passage  that  led  to  his  room. 

The  minister  thrust  the  ribbon  and  curl  into 
his  pocket, blushing  at  the  idea  of  being  caught 
with  such  articles  in  hand,  just  in  time  to  say 
“Come  in  ”  as  the  heavy  step  halted  before  his 
door. 

In  response  to  the  minister’s  invitation,  the 
door  opened  aud  a  lumberman,  red  shirt, 
beard,  boots  and  all,  walked  bashfully  in  and 
stood  before  the  “fool.” 

“Good  evenin’,  Parson,”  he  said  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  politeness;  “My  name  is  Gammon — 
Bill  Gammon,”  p’raps  you’ve  heard  tell  of  me? 
“I’m  the  man  ez  licked” — butMr.  Gammon 
suddenly  remembered  that  a  reputation  such 
as  he  was  about  to  give  would  have  small 


weight  with  the  minister.  We  shall  never 
know  therefore  who  it  was  that  he  “licked.” 

“  Good  evening,  William,”  responded  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Grayling,  holding  out  his  hand  for 
his  visitor  to  shake;  “I  am  glad  to  see  you.” 

“  Be  ye?”  said  Bill;  “Wall  that’s  hearty,” 
and  he  sat  in  the  chair  that  the  minister  of¬ 
fered  him  and  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other. 
The  “fool”  and  his  guest  sat  and  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence  for  a  time.  Bill  evidently 
had  some  weighty  bus  iness  in  view,  though 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  open  it.  At  last  he 
leaned  over  to  the  minister  and  almost 
w  hispered  “  Say,  Parson,  you  write  verses, 
don’t  ye?” 

The  “fool”  blushed  like  a  child.  He  did 
write  poetry  now  and  then,  though  he  was 
heartily  ashamed  of  it.  He  was  too  truthful, 
however,  to  deny  the  charge,  so  he  stammer¬ 
ingly  admitted  that  now  and  then  he  had 
composed  poetry. 

“I  knowed  it,”  said  Bill  exultingly,  “I  told 
the  boys  that  you  wuz  jist  the  man  to  get  me 
out  of  a  bad  hole,”  and  in  his  exultation  he 
struck  the  little  minister  a  blow  on  the  back 
that  nearly  knocked  him  from  his  chair.  It  is 
a  fact  tnat  Bill  had  informed  a  few  of 
his  friends  that  “thet  four-eyed  Parson  wuz 
jist  fool  enough  ter  write  verses.” 

The  “fool”  looked  in  mild  wonder  at  Bill’s 
forcible  congratulation,  and  that  worthy  made 
haste  to  apologize.  He  explained  his  enand. 

“Ye  see,  Parson,  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  ter 
cum  and  hear  ye  set  it  up  ter  us  termorrer.  I 
ain’t  no  great  religin  man  myself,  but  when  a 
man  comes  along  with  somethin’  new,  I  alius 
believe  in  lettin’  him  prove  himself  one  thing 
or  ’nuther.  So  I’ll  be  thar  tomorrer  on  a 
frunt  seat.” 

Having  thus  placed  the  minister  under 
some  slight  obligation,  he  proceeded  to  out¬ 
line  his  own  wishes. 

“Ye  see.  Parson,  there’s  go’nterbe  a  sorter 
dance  or  meetin’  like  down  ter  Cobb’s  store, 
an’  Jeff  Price  is  cornin’  over  ter  sing.  Now  I 
ain’t  gut  no  hemlock  tree  of  a  voice  myself, 
an’  I  wan  ter  jist  sing  the  throat  offen  Jeff,  an’ 
I  ken  do  it  if  I  kin  git  a  song.  My  songs  is 
all  old,  an  I  wanter  see  ef  I  kin  git  you  ter 
line  me  out  6um  verses  so’st  Drum  Lake  kin 
show  up  on  top.  What  do  ye  say?” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Grayling  had  listened  very 
patiently  to  these  remarks.  Mrs.  McKelvey 
had  told  him  that  he  must  humor  the  boys  a 
little  at  first,  and  get  their  good  will.  “Play 
with  ’em  at  fust,  sir,”  she  advised,  “h’an 
when  ye  git  ’em  in  ’and,  ’old  on  by  ’em.”  Why 
would  not  this  be  a  grand  chance  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  Drum  Lake?  He  thought  of 
some  songs  he  nad  written  years  Detore — poor, 
little  things,  they  were  that  had  been 
sung  by  a  friend.  He  had  a  copy  of  them 
left.  Perhaps  they  would  do. 

“What  kind  of  a  song  did  you  desire,  Wil¬ 
liam?”  he  asked  mildly. 

“Wall,  somethin’  ez’l  clean  out  Jeff.  You 
know,  Parson,  you’ve  been  ter  sech  places. 
Make  it  so’st  I  kin  sing  it  ter  one  of  my  tunes. 

1  sings  ‘Cause  I’m  only  a  tramp.’  ‘The 
HickoryYree’  an’  ‘The  Little  Widder  Dunn,’” 
and  Bill  named  over  his  extensive  list  with  a 
pardonable  pride.  * 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


PtoUauMutf  gUtatising. 


Rheumatism 

"We  doubt  if  there  is,  or  can  be,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  but  thousands  who 
have  suffered  its  pains  have  been  greatly  ben¬ 
efited  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try  this  great  remedy.  It  correct: 
the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

“  I  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty  years. 
Previous  to  1883  I  found  no  relief,  but  grew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
did  me  more  good  than  all  the  other  medicine 
I  ever  had.”  H.  T.  Balcom,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  §1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


BEAUTIFUL  SCENES 

are  presented  on  every  hand  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  A  complete  record  of  them  may  be 
obtained  by  the  wonderful  little  “Kodak” 
Camera,  which  anybody  can  use.  As  a  Holi¬ 
day  Gift  the  “Kodak”  is  the  “proper 
thing,”  the  present  fashionable  craze  of  ama¬ 
teur  photography,  owing  its  remarkable  rapid 
growth  to  the  introduction  of  this  camera. 


SEDGWICK 

WOVEN  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE 

AND  G4TES, 

The  best  Farm,  Garden,  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn.  School 
Lot,  Park  and  Cemetery  Fences  and  Gates.  Perfect 
Automatic  Gate.  Cheapest  aud  Neatest  iron  Fences. 
Iron  and  Wire  Summer  Houses,  Lawn  Furniture,  and 
other  Wire  Work  Best  Wire  Stretcher  and  Pliers. 
Ask  dealers  in  hardware,  or  address 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Bichmoud,  Jnd. 


MASON'S;  HAMLIN 

The  cabinet  organ  was  introduced  in  its  present 
rorm  by  Mason  &  Hamlin  in  1861.  Other  makers 
followed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  instruments, 
but  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  have  always  main¬ 
tained  their  supremacy  as  the  beet  in  the  world. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  offer,  as  demonstration  of  the 
oneonalled  excellence  of  their  organs,  the  fact  that 
at  all  of  the  great  World’s  Exhibitions,  since  that  of 
‘  —  competition 


_ le  gr« 

Paria.  1867,  in 

with  beet  mak|  |U|B|1R|  V"ersof'all  coun¬ 
tries  they  have!  I  11  II 14  IV  invariably  tak¬ 
en  the  highest W  II  Will  1  W honors.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogues  822  TO  8000.  free. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  claim  for  their  pianos,  that  they  are 
superior  to  all  others.  They  recognize  the  high 
excellence  achieved  by  other  leading  makers  in  the 
art  of  piano  building,  but  still  claim  superiority. 
Tula  they  attribute  solely  to  the  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  introduced  by  them  In  the  year  18S2, 
and  now  known  as  the  “Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 
Stringer,”  by  I  ■  8  I  the  use  of  which 

red  ” 


PIANOS 


U  secur  ed  the 
■lble  purity  and 

tone,  together.  _ _  _ 

creased  capaci-  GEA1TD  ,t  PPBI3HT. 


greatest  pos- 
refinement  of 
with  greatly  in- 
ty  for  standing 


creased  capaci-  GBAWD  ,t  PPBI3HT.  ty  f 
In  tune  ana  other  important  advantages. 

A  circular,  containing  testimonials  from  three 
hundred  purchasers,  munlcians,  and  tuners,  sent, 
together  with  descriptive  catalogue,  to  any  applicant. 

Pianos  and  Organa  aoid  for  cash  or  easy  pay- 
men  ta:  also  rented. 

MAS6N&  HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHIfJA<o5nL 


GRIND 


Graham  Flour 


YOCK  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
Oyster  Shells, 
r  <fe  Corn, .in  the 
I  (F. Wilson’s 
_ ■  L  Patent). 

_  _  IOO  per  cent,  more  made 

in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
F  A  K.ll  FK  El)  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
eent  on  application.  WILSON  B ROS.  Easton. 


CAl  ALUGut  KMtt. 

BARNET  &.  BEftRY  SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


THE  IL  N.-Y. 

ENTERPRISE,  DILIGENCE, 
RESEARCH. 

ORIGINAL  IN  ALL  ITS  DEPARTMENTS. 


THE  LEADING  NA  TIONAL  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  WEEKLY  OF  AMERICA. 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 


It  will  please  all  progressive  rural  people 
and  all  people  sensible  enough 
to  have  rural  tastes. 


From  the  A.  Y.  Times: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  way  of  experimenting,  than  all  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  put  together.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  1,  1888: 

“1  he  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  paper  which 
during  its  nearly  39  years  of  life  has  done 
vastly  more  for  farming  than  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  land-grant  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  whose  chief  business  is  underdrainage 
of  taxpayers.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Sun: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  papers  on  rural  affairs  in  all 
America.  It  is  thoroughly  practical  in  every 
department,  and  its  constant  efforts  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  seeds,  plants,  aud  imple¬ 
ments  after  the  most  careful  tests  commend  it 
to  the  confidence  of  every  tiller  of  the  soil.” 

From  the  Farm  Journal ,  Philadelphia,  Pa: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm 
weekly  in  the  world.” 

From  the  Inter-Ocean,  Chicago,  III.: 

“Readers  of  the  Inter-Ocean  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  tbe  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one 
of  the  best  horticultural  and  farm  weeklies 
published.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  World: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  country.” 

From  Josepn  Harris ,  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y.: 

“The  fact  is,  you  are  doing  more  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  science  than  all  the 
experiment  stations  combined.” 

Specimen  Copies,  Posters,  Premium  Lists 
tree.  Price  82.00  a  year.  In  clubs  ol  five  or 
over,  81.50. 

Considering  the  cost  of  its  publication,  the 
R.  N.  Y.  is  the  cheapest  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  published. 

The  Rural  NewYorker, 

34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 
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FRAUDULENT  BARGAINS. 

Storekeepers  here  have  lately  been  the 
victims  of  a  swindle,  which,  under  somewhat 
different  forms,  is  frequently  successfully 
played  on  country  people.  Like  most  other 
frauds,  it  requires  more  than  one  person  to 
work  it.  This  required  two.  Last  September 
a  man  calling  himself  Bernard,  dropped  in  on 
a  shoemaker  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city, 
and  gave  an  order  for  an  expensive  pair 
of  shoes  for  his  daughter,  pretending  that  he 
lived  in  the  neighborhood.  As  he  was  gossip¬ 
ing  pleasantly  with  the  shoemaker,  in  came  a 
man  who  offered  diamonds  for  sale.  The 
stranger  said  the  gems  had  been  smuggled 
aud  he  was  willing  to  sell  them  dirt  cheap. 
Bernard,  who  declared  that  he  couldn’t  be 
cheated  in  jewelry,  examined  them  aud  then 
confidentially  told  the  shopkeeper  that  he 
would  pay  $300  for  them  if  he  had  the  money 
with  him.  The  stranger  said  be  would  sell 
them  for  $75,  and  Bernard  told  the  shoemaker 
that  he  could  get  $200  for  them  from  a  pawn¬ 
broker  a  short  distance  away,  thus  clearing 
$fS5  in  a  few  minutes.  The  innocent  store¬ 
keeper  straightway  stepped  into  the  trap, 
paying  $75  to  the  stranger.  Then  Bernard 
showed  his  marvelous  nerve  and  cheek  by 
offering  to  take  the  gems  to  the  pawnbroker, 
promising  to  return  at  once  the  with  the  $200. 
Having  joined  his  confederate,  they  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  “boodle,”  and  the  doubly 
fleeced  shoemaker  appealed  to  the  police.  For 
nearly  three  months  this  precious  brace  of 
rascals  have  been  swindling  storekeepers  here 
in  this  way,  clearing  several  hundred  dollars 
a  week.  It  was  seldom,  however,  that  they 
managed  to  play  a  double  swindle  on  a  victim 
as  they  did  on  the  shoemaker;  but,  then,  the 
jewelry  always  turned  out  to  be  bogus  ana 
nearly  worthless.  Bernard  was  caught  by 
the  police  the  other  day  and  identified  by 
about  two  dozen  victims  who  were  willing  to 
own  their  gullibility.  The  confederate,  how¬ 
ever,  is  still  at  large. 

The  Eye-Opener  has  for  years  noticed 
accounts  of  similar  swindles  practiced  in 
country  places,  and  has  several  times  told 
of  them  m  these  columns.  Sometimes  the 
things  offered  for  sale  are  gems;  sometimes 
violins  or  other  wonderful  musical  imple¬ 
ments;  sometimes  silk  or  costly  cloth  fabrics 
— indeed  the  kinds  of  wares  are  innumerable, 
and  all  are  offered  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 
In  nearly  all  cases,  too,  there  is  something 
unusual  connected  with  them,  on  account  of 
which  they  are  put  at  such  ruinous  figures. 
Either  they  have  been  smuggled,  or  stolen,  or 
have  been  “salvaged”  from  fire  or  ship-wreck. 
•Sometimes  samples  only  are  exhibited  and 
orders  are  taken  for  goods  guaranteed  to  be  up 
to  standard.  In  such  cases  a  deposit  is  re¬ 
quired,  or  an  order  must  be  signed  “to  bind 
the  bargain.”  In  either  case  no  goods  are 
ever  forthcoming.  In  one  case  the  swindlers 
are  satisfied  with  the  deposit;  in  the  other,  the 
order  soon  turns  up  as  a  negotiable  note  in 
the  bauds  of  an  “innocent  holder.”  Gener¬ 
ally,  however,  the  goods  are  delivered  at  once, 
but  in  all  such  cases  they  turn  out  to  be  the 
poorest  kind  of  frauds.  Often  only  one  of  the 
sharpers  appears  in  the  transaction;  but  they 
nearly  always  hunt  in  couples,  one  going 
ahead  to  find  out  who  are  likely  to  bite  at  the 
tempting  bait,  and  putting  in  an  appearance 
only  when  the  nature  of  the  swindle  renders 
it  likely  that  his  aid  would  prove  useful. 

How  can  one  guard  against  the  tricks  of 
these  plausible  rascals?  Easily  enough — 
by  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
them.  The  person  who  expects  to  get  from  a 
stranger  something  for  nothing,  or  one 
dollar’s  worth  of  goods  for  fifty  cents  cash,  or 
who,  to  gain  a  supposititious  advantage,  is 
willing  to  become  an  accomplice  in  a  dis¬ 
honest  transaction,  deserves  little  sympathy, 
if  swindled. 


FRAUDULENT  NEGOTIABLE  PAPERS. 

Multitudinous  are  the  schemes  devised  by 
sharpers  for  getting  farmers  to  sign  their 
names  to  innocent-looking  papers  which,  in  a 
mysterious  way,  afterwards  turn  up  as  negoti¬ 
able  notes  in  the  hands  of  “innocent  holders.’’ 
One  of  the  latest  and  most  successful  is  prac¬ 
ticed  by  a  couple  of  well  dressed,  glib-tongued, 
bogus  lightning  rod  agents  of  very  gentlemanly 
demeanor,  who  drive  up  in  a  stylish  turnout 
to  a  farm  house,  and  say  that  the  “company” 
has  sent  them  out  to  test  the  lightning-rods 
on  the  house  and  barns  to  see  if  they  are  safe. 
They  offer  to  do  the  work  for  nothing,  only 
asking  a  meal  for  themselves  and  feed  for 
their  horse.  If  they  obtain  the  farmer’s  con¬ 
sent,  they  apply  a  battery  and,  of  course,  al¬ 
ways  find  the  rods  in  a  very  dangerous  condi¬ 


tion.  Having  put  them  all  right,  they  begin 
preparations  to  leave,  but  while  one  is  doing 
so  the  other  politely  requests  the  farmer  to 
sign  a  paper  “simply  to  show  the  company 
what  they  have  done  so  that  they  may  get 
paid  for  their  work.”  If  the  farmer  signs, 
the  paper  turns  up  soon  afterwards  in  the  hands 
of  some  “innocent  holder”  as  a  promissory  note 
for  whatever  sum  the  sharpers  choose  to  fill  in. 
Uf  course,  the  farmer  is  expected  to  pay 
promptly  in  full  when  the  note  falls  due. 
Should  he  do  so?  It  would  be  often  better 
not.  To  be  negotiable  and  therefore  transfer¬ 
able  to  an  “  innocent  holder,”  the  note  or  bill 
must  not  only  contain  the  words  “to  order” 
or  “to  bearer,”  or  their  equivalent;  but  it 
must  also  be  taken  by  “the  innocent  holder” 
in  good  faith  and  under  circumstances  not 
calculated  to  excite  suspicion  of  fraud.  If 
one  takes  a  note  or  bill  out  of  the  regular 
course  of  business  and  under  circumstances 
that  would  naturally  rouse  suspicion,  he  must 
run  his  own  risks  even  though  he  pays  its 
value.  If  he  has  any  reason  to  think  the  paper 
tainted  with  fraud,  he  ought  to  leave  it  alone. 
He  cannot  shut  bis  eyes  and  claim  to  be  an 
innocent  holder.  Thus  if  a  stranger,  giving 
no  satisfactory  account  of  himself  and  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  in  haste  to  raise  money  and 
leave  town,  should  offer  the  note  of  a  respon¬ 
sible  person  at  much  below  its  full  value, 
there  would  be  reason  to  suppose  something 
crooked,  and  in  most  cases  the  discounter 
could  not  recover.  If  A  finds  B’s  name  on  a 
blank  piece  of  paper  and  fraudulently  writes 
a  negotiable  note  above  it,  it  is  a  forgery  for 
which  B  cannot  be  held  responsible  to  any 
one.  Most  courts  and  juries  would  consider 
both  these  cases  of  the  same  character. 

There  would  he  much  fewer  “innocent 
holders”  of  fraudulent  paper,  by  which  farm¬ 
ers  are  to  be  swindled,  if  the  latter  refused 
to  be  bulldozed  into  payment  or  even  into  a 
compromise  in  the  matter.  Judges  and 
juries  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  side  of 
equity  in  such  cases,  and  if  note- shavers  had 
good  reason  to  know  that  the  payment  of  all 
fraudulent  notes  would  he  resisted  to  the 
bitter  end,  they  would  be  far  less  likely  to 
meddle  with  them.  Will  the  time  ever  come 
when  associations  of  farmers  will  pay  the 
costs  in  all  such  cases,  just  as  anti-horse- 
thief  associations  now  pay  all  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  running  down  and  convicting  dis¬ 
honest  appropriators  of  other  people’s  horse 
flesh? 


Makes  a  beautiful  Holiday 
Present.  Anybody  can  use  It, 
One  Hundred  instantan¬ 
eous  pictures  may  be  made 
without  reloading.  The  op¬ 
eration  consists  simply  by 
pressing  a  button.  Mention 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars. 


PRICE  *25.00, 


The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N ,  Y. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$6.75. 

RIFLESJ2.25 
PISTOLS  75c 


All  kinds  cheaper  tbau 
elsewhere.  Before  yo. 
buy  send  stamp  foi 
Catalogue.  Addref. 

POWELL  &  CLEMEST. 
1  HO  Main  Street* 
Cincinnati*  Ohlo^ 


THE  MISSOURI  CABINET. 

We  will  send  our  Missouri  Cabinet  12x12,  containing 
the  following  specimens  for  $1.25:  Dlssimlnated 
Rock,  Lead  Ore,  Bari  tees, Tiff.  Copper  Ore.  Crystalized 
Quartz,  Nickel  Ore,  Blag,  White  Sand,  Iron  Cinder, 
Iron  Ore  and  Zinc  Ore.  All  orders  promptly  filled  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  MlftSOURl  CABINET 
CO.,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 


BURLINGTON  ROUTE  DAILY  EXCUR¬ 
SIONS  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 
COLORADO,  WYOMING 
AND  UTAH. 

Railroad  ticket  agents  of  the  Eastern. 
Middle  and  Western  States  will  sell,  on  any 
date,  via  the  Burliugton  Route  from  Chicago, 
Peoria  or  St.  Louis,  round  trip  tickets  at 
low  rates  to  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diesro,  Portland,  Tacoma.  Seattle,  Vancouver, 
or  Victoria;  also  to  Denver,  Cheyenne,  Colo, 
rado  Springs,  or  Pueblo.  For  a  special  folder 
giving  full  particulars  of  these  excursions, 
call  on  your  local  ticket  agent,  or  address  P. 
S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag’t,  C.  B. 
&  Q.  R.  R  ,  Chicago,  Ill. 


“  Handsome  and  Strong.” 

I  have  been  selling  the  Buck  Thorn  Fencing 
for  several  years,  and  find  it  gives  better  sat¬ 
isfaction  than  any  other.  It  makes  a  strong 
and  handsome  fence,  and  stock  can  see  it  so 
they  do  not  run  against  it. 

Lawrenceburg,  Ky.  E.  Ottenheimer. 


The  Buck-Thorn  Fence  is  sold  by  more 
than  3,500  agents  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Write  to  the  Buck-Thorn  Fence 
Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. ,  for  Circulars  and  Sam¬ 
ples. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  C.  F.  M.: 

Yes,  it  is  hard  to  decide  what  to  buy  for  a  present, 
but  we  think  $1.25  mailed  to  ALLING  <fc  LODGE, 
Madison,  Indiana,  for  one  of  their  fine  Razors, 
oroneof  their  $1.00  four  blade  Ruck  Handle  Pocket 
Knives  would  be  just  what  you  want,  as  the  quality 
of  their  goods  is  unsurpassed,  and  we  know  them 
to  be  reliable.  Or  they  will  send  you,  postage  paid, 
a  pair  of  fine  Breakfast  Carvers,  Stag  Handles, 
for  $2.50,  or  a  pair  of  Ladies’  Scissors  for  75  cents,  or 
their  large  Shears  at  $1.00.  We  suggest  you  send 
them  an  order  quickly,  or  their  stock  may  not 
hold  out. 


This  CELEBRATED  RAZOR  SENT  BY  MAIL 


Mention  this  paper, 


I f  you  wan t  the  best  Till N  H OE- 
LOW  GROUND  RAZOR 
that  cau  be  made,  send  us 
$1.25,  and  we  will 
send  it  postage 
paid. 


ALLING  &  LODGE,  MADISON,  IND. 


METALAND  C 

Woodworker*’  I  UvLO 

FOOT  POWER  Hn,HoHnsKKs, 

i,  at  it  F.s.Koini  tilts,  UAPUIftICDV 
cmcuiiAKSAws,  mHunmcm 

Wo  curry  in  Stock  all  the 

LEADING  *'m  «<■!;.  ne*.r 

MARK  VERY  LOW  PRICES! 

_ _ Send  stumps  for  huge  Illus.  Catalog 

WILKINSON  CO 


PTSSFRUIT  TREES 

be  destroyed  by  spraying 


tree*  with  Loudon  purple  dis¬ 
solved  in  water.  For  full  directions 
and  improved  outfits  for  Hand  or  Horae 
Power  at  BOTTOM  CASH  PRICES, 
es«  FIELD  FORCE  Pl'BP  CO.  Lockport,  N.Y. 


WARRANTED  SSSSST 

the  tower,  and  that  our 
Geared  Wind  Mills 
have  double  the  power 
of  *11  other  mills. 
Mfrs.ofTanki.Wiud 
Mill  supplies,  aud 
the  Celebrated 


CHALLENGE  ■ 

Feed  Grinders, 
HORSEPOWERS* 
CORN  SHELLERS 
PUMPS  and 
BRASS 

CYLINDERS 

bend  for  Catalogue 


ALWA 
.  BUY  the  PE 

GaaredorPurnp!  ug 

CHALLENGE^  WIND  MILL  &  FEED  aUXJE,*  ci 
BATAVIA.  KANE  CO..  ILL. 


and  Prices. 

flood  AGENTS  WANTED 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles.  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAM (JKL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST.,  BOSfON 


CATARRH, 


RHEUM¬ 
ATISM, 
AND  ALL 


BLOOD  DISFASF.S  cured.  A  book  (32pp.,  11  engrav¬ 
ings),  entitled  “  How  to  Cum  Catarrh  and  all  Blood 
Diseases,”  Sent  Free.  I0F“  Address 


IRWIN  M.  GRAY  &  CO  ,  Montrose,  Pa. 


COLORADO  STOCK  FARM 

At  Larkspur,  40  miles  south  of  Denver,  on  D.  &  R.  G. 
and  A  T.  &  S.  F.  Railways;  2  240  acres?  abundant 
irrigat  ing  and  spring  water;  one-quarter  under  cult  Iva  - 
tion.  balance  graging:  farm  buildings  and  stabling 
valued  at  $(>,000;  22  miles  of  wire  fencing;  all  or  part 
for  sale  For  particulars,  an  dress  either  II.  S. 
Hutchings,  Essex  Building,  or  W.  .1.  A  cheson. 
Times  Building,  Denver,  Colorado,  or  William 
Dillon,  Esq.,  Castle  Rock,  Colorado. 


ROUGH-COATED  COLLIES. 

Pups  sired  by  our  best  stud  dogs,  full  pedigreed, 
and  entitled  to  registry.  Prices  Low.  Personal 
inspection  request,  d. 

W.  ATL.EE  BURPEE  &  CO.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MICHIGAN  FARMS 

AND  TIMBERED  FARMING  LANDS 
In  Central  Michigan  For  Male  at  Great 
Bargains. 

Saw-mills,  Flouring  Mills,  Fac’ories,  Stores  and 
Stocks,  Hotels,  etc.,  sola  and  exchanged. 

Real  Estate  Journal  mailed  free  on  application. 

K.  A.  (  LAliK  «&r  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


DFSSICATED  FISH 

Something  New  for  Poultry  Food.  The  fish  is 
cooked,  pressed,  dried  and  ground.  Will  keep  any 
length  of  time.  To  be  mixed  with  the  s"ft  feed. 
TRY  sO.llE.  Send  for  my  Circular.  Also  send 
for  Book  on  (successful  Poultry  Keeping,  31 
pages  with  Illustrations.  Book  is  tree.  Senu  2-cent 
stamp  to  pay  postage.  Andress 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Hold  Your  June  Butter  for  a  Januar  Price. 


It  positively  prevents  Butter  from  ever 
becoming  Rancid,  and  causes  it  to  retain  Its  fresh¬ 
ness,  aroma,  and  tine  flavor  for  months— even  when 
exposed  to  atmospheric  influences  for  a  long  time. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  agricultural  papers.  Also 
by  Creameries,  Dairymen,  and  others  throughout  the 
country,  send  for  circular. 

Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co., 

Footot  West  11th  Wtreet,  New  York  City. 


AGAIN! 


One  of  the  most  unique,  original  and 
1  delightful  of  the  Weekly  Newspapers  of 


PUFF  1 1  ^  BA5  ^  At  fho  roto  they  nave  t>cen  gofnjr  the 
■■  K  F*  1“  n  Oj  m  p  Public  Domains  will  all  bo  none  In  6 


years 
i  Land 


Now  is  the  time  to  secure  aa  Rich 
_  the  Sun  shines  on  at  |1.25  pal 
here.  What  better  could  be  left  for  Children?  Where  these  lands  are;  how  t$ 
them,  as  well  as  for  information  about  Homes  or  Employment  in  aPhfteg 
•hiTmrkortes.  8end  10  <\  its  and  receive  thy  beautiful  Engravings,  a  Uietur- 
saquo  Fanorainaof  America.  Address  TBJ  WESTERN  WORLD,  Cbma^UL 


VIRGINIA 


FARMS  and  MILLS  SOLD 

and  oxchanged.  Free  Catalogue. 
E.  B. CHAFFIN &CO.  .Richmond, Va 


987 


Hidden  Name  and  Motto  Card*.  Brrap  Plelnr**,  Parries,  Omtmds  trick*  \9 
Magic,  ono  pack  of  Escort  Card*,  and  large  Hamplo  Book  of  genuine  Card* 
(not  pictures.)  All  for  a  2  cent  stamp.  Banner  Card  Co.,  Cadi*,  Ohio* 


E,|  MEST  Card  Sample  Hook  ever  sent  out 
■  I  Iw  3  cento.  Star  Importing  Co., Cadiz,  O. 


COO  n.RYF  n.y  Lover,  Oooil-Bye,  A 

U  LA  ■  Ea  ■  OS  other  songs,  ISO  sleight  of  hand  tricks,  115  et» 

psmneoUinuagiq,  and  **tupJe  cardju  All  out/  10  cent*.  Capital  Card  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Sample  Styles  of  Iflid.leit  Name  ami 

Bilk  Fringe  Carda,  Sleight  of  Uund  Tricks,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  .Tus¬ 
sive,  Conundrum*.  Games,  and  how  you  nut  make  $10  a  day  nt  home.  All 

fob  ▲  2  cbnt  STAMP*  HOME  AXD  YOUTH,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


IDEAL  FEED  MILL 

AND  POWER  COMBINED  (IMPROVED). 

Grinds  all  kinds  of  Shelled  Grain  and  Ear  Corn, 
drives  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saws.  Fite.  Lightest 
draft,  strongest  and  best,  fully  warranted.  Send 
for  catalogue  showing  full  line  of  Feed  Mills,  Two 
and  Four-IIorse  Powers.  Wood  Saws,  etc.  * 

STOVER  MFO.  CO.,  Freeport,  III. 


America,  and  the 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BOTH  one  yeak  for 


$2.25! 


SEN  D  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements 
Speakers,  Dialogues. Gymnastics  Fortune  Tellers, 
D.eam  Books,  Debates,  Letter  Writers,  Etiquette, 
etc.  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  IS  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


$1000.00  IN  COLD. 

Given  as  premiums  for  the  American  Farmer 
and  Poultry  Kaiser,  the  finest  illustrated  50  cent 
monthly  in  the  United  States.  Premium  List 
and  sample  copies  free.  Address 
T.  M.  George  &  Co..  316  Dearborn  St.  Chicago. 


BELLE  CITY 

Feed  &  Ensilage 

CUTTERS. 

All  sizes.  Only  self 
feeder  made.  Best 
machine 
on  the 
market. 

Send  for 
Catalogue,  also  free 
Book  on  Fnsllage. 

Belle  City  Mnfg.  Co., 
JBsclne,  WJ», 


i 


Address  the 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


34  Park  Bow,  New  York. 
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WE  TRUST  NOT. 

Must  the  mouldy,  musty  jokelets, 

Treating  of  the  dark  Salt  River, 

Like  the  waters  of  that  river 
Murmur  on  and  on  forever? 

—Nebraska  State  Journal. 

It  was  too  many  RomanJ  punches  that  did 
the  business  for  Julius  Caesar. — Time. 

We  take  the  liberty  to  omit  the  annual  oys¬ 
ter  joke  this  year. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Mistress. — Have  you  washed  the  fish? 
Biddy. — Shure,  mum,  what’s  the  use?  Isn’t 
it  right  out  of  the  water,  mum? — Idea. 

THEY  have  “potato  socials”  in  Kansas. 
The  name  may  be  from  the  fact  that  the 
young  folks  go  there  to  pare. — Lowell  Citizen. 

Mistress:  “Why,  Nora,  how  dusty  the 
chairs  arel”  Maid:  “Yes,  mim,  there’s  no¬ 
body  sat  on  them  to  day,  mim.” — 'Town 
Topics. 

Tom:  “Do  you  know,  Jack,  that  a  wood¬ 
pecker  reminds  me  of  my  tailor?”  Jack: 
“Why?”  “Because  he  bores  so  with  his  bill.” 
— Texas  Siftings. 

A  Little  girl  defined  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  man  and  brute  as  follows:  “A  brute 
is  an  imperfect  beast;  man  is  a  perfect  beast.” 
Indiana  Farmer. 

Mr.  Blessington:  “I’ll  be  home  at  eleven, 
sharp,  Daisy.”  Mrs.  Blessington:  “So  glad, 
dear.  You’re  usually  so  dull  at  that  time  of 
night,  you  know.” — Time. 

Some  one  wants  to  know  “if  there  are 
pianists  in  the  next  world?”  If  there  are  not 
it  isn’t  because  they  haven’t  been  told  to  go 
there. —  Yonker's  Statesman. 

He:  “And  you  really  love  me  darling?’ 
She:  “Why  do  you  doubt  me  dear?”  He: 
“Well,  I  saw  you  setting  the  clock  on  an  hour 
forward  when  I  came  in.” — World. 

Tom:  “You  are  laying  in  an  unusually  large 
supply  of  coal  this  year,  arn’t  you  Dick?’ 
Dick:  “Yes,  you  see  I  bought  one  of  those 
patent  fuel-saving  stoves.” — Yankee  Blade. 

Teacher:  “Can  you  recall  a  year  that  had 
a  mild  winter?”  Scholar;  “Yes:  in  the  win 
te>v>f  388©  my  teacher  was  laid  up  sick  in 
bed  for  two  whole  months.” — Rockingham 
Register. 

Customer  (to  milkman) :  “I’ll  have  to  ask 
you  to  chalk  it  up.”  Milkman  (abstractedly) 
“Uh,  that  s  all  been  attended  to — oh— er  beg 
your  pardon:  certainly,  take  your  own 
time.” — Life. 

Customer  (to  waiter) :  “I  say,  waiter,  con¬ 
found  you,  there’s  a  fly  in  this  soup !”  Waiter 
(amazed)-.  “Well,  I  do  decla’,  ef.it  yain’t  sur- 
risin’I  Ebery  thing  seems  to  be  gittin1  in  de 
oup  nowadays.” — Life. 

Some  one  is  advocating  gardens  on  the  roof. 
This  will  be  convenient,  at  least.  W hen  po¬ 
tatoes  are  needed  for  dinner  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  go  to  the  garret  and  pick  them  off  the 
ceiling. — Yonker's  Statesman. 

A  lot  of  young  farmers  in  Central  Illi¬ 
nois  held  a  corn-liusking  contest  a  few  days 
ago.  They  ruled  out  a  chiropodist  who 
wished  to  compete,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a  professional  and  an  expert. — Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune 

Lady:  “And  what  does  your  father  do?” 
Little  Girl:  “Oh,  papa  is  a  doctor.”  Lady: 
“Indeed!  I  suppose  he  practices  a  great  deal, 
does  enot?”  Little  Girl:  “Oh,  no.  He  does¬ 
n’t  practice  any  more.  He  knows  how  now.” 
— Harper's  Young  people. 

Xmas  is  the  usual  and  unaccountable  abbre¬ 
viation  for  Christmas.  Xmas  does  not  mean 
anytning.  Xmas  might  mean  something,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  condition  of 
one’s  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  season  is  more 
apt  to  be  —  than  X. — The  Christmas  Puck. 

“I  hear  you  are  erecting  a  young  men’s 
college  in  your  town,”  said  Alpha  to  Omega. 
“How  is  it  progressing?”  “Splendidly,”  re¬ 
plied  Omega.  “The  base-ball  grounds  are 
already  laid  out,  and  ground  will  be  broken 
for  the  college  buildings  in  a  couple  of 
months.  ” — Norristown  Herald. 


I  have  no  hesitation  in  rec¬ 
ommending 

Dr.  Setli  Arnold's  Cough 
Killer. 

A  few  doses  cured  me  of  a 
cold  and  tickling  in  the 
throat.  j 

G.  L.  Walker,  Pawtucket, 
It.  I.  > 

Druggists,  25c.,  00c.,  and  $1.00. 


V  '.vtv- 
•  . .  ■  *j.v! 
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I 
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THE 

AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  nm 

For  1889,  and 

CHARLES  DICKENS’  COMPLETE  WORKS 

C  C  Q  0  Regular  price  of  the  two  is  SI  8.00. 
JhLSi.  The  American  Magazine  is 

_ r 


- - - -  The  American  iuaww . 

PATRIOTIC.  BRILLIANT.  INSTRUCTIVE,  ELEVATING. 

Th  i  -1  —  +*«  Magazine  for  the  Home. 

Distinctively  America,  illustrating  all^tiia^is^est^in^Aine^rican 

life  and  *«*£.«*£ writers. 

Its contributors  are  the  eVERYBODY  ! 

A  FEA,  A  short  Stories.  Articles  on  Travel  and 

Powerful  Continued  and  Short  *°"fs’Discussions  on  the  topics 
Pathos.  .SP-ecial  valuable  and  complete  Magazine 

jn  short  it  is  the  most  vaiua^^^d. 

lor  American  nomes,  ^  tiTijjsTBATEJ). 

BEA  r  v  TI  American  Literature  and  Art. 

from  designs  by  •  Works  consists  of  Ten 

°r 450 

s®2l6-  ••  r" for  $l5m 

snr»  i&s&i  - 

This  opportunity  ui  introduce  The  American 

irrr'7?F  FE,Bf~T°  --'‘"iTlTil 

Magazine  into  a  (jts.  Regular  price  is  •  • 

forthree  months,  for^^T^^  original  plans;  most 

infisR=STT5«!*5SwT*  WORKS  I^EE. 

CHARLES  DICKENS  subscriptions  will  receive 

Any  person  sending  Dickens,  FREE. 

AyP  the  Ten-Volume  Sc ^  NTjMBEB, 

p“EADVtoVor  Sale  «  »«  »<”» 


J)o  Not 

NOW 


snte  ,  ^  York  Draft.  Money 

^Orde/o^KesUr^  ^tter'  - 


*5  «-«*•  a  number.  — - 


Felt  Shoes 


Noiseless, 


Warm,  Durable. 


Now  for  a  comfortable  evening  after  a  weari¬ 
some  day.  Those  felt  slippers  are  real  havens  of 
rest  for  my  tireii  feet.  Here  is  a  eapital  idea!  I 
will  make  Christmas  presents  of  felt  slippers  to 
all  of  my  friends. 


PERFECT  RISE 
and 

COMFORT. 

Made  in  All  Styles 
for  Men,  'Women 
and  Children. 


Prevents  Rheuma¬ 
tism  and  Cold 
Feet. 


- TRADE 

MkRK\ 

.  \ 

ipramy, 

V  CclcVnxilcd  \ 
\M1  Slippers  \ 


Send  for  Illustrated  Price- 
List. 


Mention  R.  N.-Y. 


DANIEL  GREEN  &  CO.,  122  East  13th  Street,  N.  Y. 


rfAf 

'  'willllllllillll  DIIMITIl 

IK 

ELLY’S  DUPLEX  GRINDING  MILL 

miiiinwffliiim  .  

BETTER  than  the  “BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH.” 

For  CORN  and  COB  and  all  kinds  of  CRAIN. 

Sizes:  -2  to  lti  Horse-Power.  Will  grind  from  8  to  50  Bushels  per  hour.  The 
only  Mill  that  grinds  on  both  sides  of  the  Revolving  Burr,  giving  Double  the 
GRINDING  SURFACE  of  any  other  Mill  made.  Every  Mill  fully 
warranted.  Our  new  Hand  Book  for  Fanners  and  Feeders  sent  Free. 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &.  THRESHER  CO.  Springfield,  O. 

MANGE 


MR.  JAS.  L.  ANTHONY, 

1  joint  owner  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Graphic  Kennels, 
says  of  TH  YMO-CKESOL 
(The  Cold-Water  Dip): 
“Of  all  the  preparations 
1  have  used  Jor  many 
years  I  have  never  found 
anything  so  valuable  for  general  use.  It  is  at  once  a 
deodorizer  and  purifier.  It  is  not  offensive ,  and  for  rid¬ 
ding  hogs  of  vermin  has  no  equal.  1  have  seen  a  very 
bad  case  of  Follicular  Mange  cured  by  it,  and  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  every  breeding  kennel .”  Imported  only  by 
T.  tv.  LAWFOUD  U  CO.,  Baltimore,  .lid.  Sample  by  mail  50c. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
eheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses,  IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Grosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from,  we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  stock, makeprices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms,  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  &  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mice. 

Fere  heron  Horses, 
French  Coach  Horses. 


iNEWPATENT 


WHITMAN’$jrebound 

pPLUNGER  perpetual 


.Guaranteed  superior 
hoanyLever  Press  now 

,  _ made*for  Hay,  Straw  and 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
Dederick  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
WHITMAN  AGtt’L  CO..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  also  make  the  best  Steam  Power  Press  in 
America. 


1  IT  IT  ONCE!  =iS 


Send  vour  address  on  a  Postal  Card 
to  the  Press  Company,  Limited 
l^hila.,  Penn.,  and  get  a  Sample 
Copy  Free. 


THE  KODAK  CAMERA 

is  one  of  the  few  things  which  you  can  offer 
as  a  Holiday  Gift  with  the  assurance  that  it 
will  be  fully  appreciated.  A  combination 
of  beauty,  usefulness  and  novelty  is  found  in 
the  “  Kodak,”  making  it  acceptable  to  any¬ 
one. 


STEAM  ENGINES. 


Portable,  Agricultural,  Stationary. 

ALSO 

Four-Driver  Traction  Engines 

Manufactured  by 

Wood,  Taber  &  Morse, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  V. 

Catalogues  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo., 

118  W. Water  St.,  S  racusk,  X .  Y. 


GALBRAITH  BROS., 

JANESVILLE,  WIS., 

—Are  the  Largest  Importers  of— 

BRITISH  HORSES 

in  the  world.  Have  Im¬ 
ported  three  times  the 
number  of  ti  rst-class  prize 
winning  horses  of  any 
firm  in  the  United  States 
and  have  now  on  hand  for 
actual  sale  over  ooo 
head  of 

CLYDESDALE, 
ENGLISH  SHIRE, 

SUFFOLK  PUNCH, 
CLEVELAND  BAY  and  HACKNEY  STALLIONS. 

Prices  moderate,  terms  easy.  Correspondence 
Solicited,  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  'J. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES, 

""nTeatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 

_ •  Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Toflet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  83  Vesey  St..  New  York. 


KNABE 

PIANO  FORTES 


UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNABE  A  CO.. 

Baltimore.  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 

Nkw  York,  112  Fifth  Av.  Washington,  81?  Market  Space 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


at  Washington.! 


ose  a® 


You  like  to  have  nice  pot  plants  in 
winter, fine  flowers, trees, lawns  and  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  summer.  Very  likely  you 
look  to  fruit, vegetable  or  flower  culture 
as  a  business.  In  any  case  you  must  see 


on  the  terms  of  a  free  copy  for  ex¬ 
amination  to  whoever  will  send  their 
address  and  a  single  green  stamp  for 
postage  to  the  Popular  Gardening 
Publishing  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Each  issue  contains  from  20  to  30  costly  engravings 
that  i  each  something,  90  columns  of  matter,  190  separate 
articles  and  items.  Bright,  terse,  practical,  delightful 
in  style.  No  $4.00  magazine  is  more  finely  printed. 
The  best  horticultural  writers.  Mention  this  Prpcr. 


ONE  OF  THE  VERY  BEST 
AgricisJtnrnl,  Horticultural,  Live-Stock 
and  Family  Journals  in  America  is 

THE  OHIO  FARMER 

It  is  a  16-page,  64-column  Weekly  (same  size 
as  the  Rural  New-Yorker),  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  over  40  years  and  has  65,000  subscribers. 
As  an  inducement  to  new  subscribers  we  will 
send  the  remainder  of  1888  free,  that  is,  we  will 
send  THE  OHIO  FARMER  from  date  when 
subscription  is  received  until  January  1st,  1890, 
every  week,  for  only 


If  the  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  desire  to  take  both 
papers  we  will  send  them  both  one  year  for  only  $2.50, 
which  includes  the  Potato  No.  2,  offered  by  the  Rural. 
Specimen  Copies  Sent  Free  to  any  address. 
Agents  Wanted  everywhere,  to  whom  we  offer 
liberal  inducements.  Outfit  Free.  Remember  that 
THE  OHIO  FARMER  is  excelled  by  none,  no 
matter  what  the  subscription  price,  and  is  furnished 
at  the  very  lowest  possible  subscription  price.  It  is 

Local  Only  in  Name, 

being  adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  practical,  therefore  the  most  valuable 
Agricultural  Journals  in  the  world.  Address  all 

orders  to 

THE  OHIO  FARMER, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

N.  B. — Send  for  a  Sample  Copy  NO  W. 


NEW  YORK 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  at,  the  Society’s  rooms, 
Albany,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  16th  day  of  January, 
1889,  at  noon . 

W.  JUDSON  KMITHj 

secretary  Pro-tcm. 


THE  WEEKLY 


COURIER-JOURNAL 


— AND  THE— 


R.  N.-Y. 


The  character  of  the  Courier- Journal 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Henry 
Watterbon  is  thoroughly  known. 


Both  papers  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  one 
year,  for  only 


ADDRESS 

THE  BORAL  BEff-YBBEER 

34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


New  tom 


OHNSON&STOKES’ 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  MANUAL  FOR  1889. 

{XT* Is  brimful  of  good  things,  including  many  RARE 
AND  VALUABLE  NO  V  ELT IES  never  before  offered, 
handsomely  Illustrated  in  handsome  colors;  altoge¬ 
ther  the  grandest  and  most  complete  Catalogue  published 
In  America.  No  Market  or  Prjvate  Cardener  can_afford  to 
be  without  it.  On  receipt  of  10  CTS .  in  cash  or  stamps,  we 
will  send  It  free  by  mail,  together  with  a  pkt.  of  the  WON¬ 
DERFUL  NEW  AND  DISTINCT  —  " 

TOMATO  — -  BRANDYWINE 
largest,  smoothest  and  hand¬ 
somest  of  all ;  the  price  of  which  alone  is  20c.  CTOUR 
aretheSTANDARD  with  MARKET  CARDENERS.  Mention  this  paper  when  you  write.  Address 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  217  and  219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


>r  with  a  pkt.  of  the  WON- 

SEEDS 


FAYBSCRAPES 

NIAGARA,  EMPIRE  STATE, 

and  first-class  establishment  Free 


L 


ARGEST  GROWE 
-OF- 


R 


GRAPEVINES 
IN  AMERICA. 


EATON,  MOYER  and  all  others,  new  and  old;  also  smaU  fruits 
Lowest  prices,  hlgnest  grading,  warranted  true.  In  every  respect  a  model. 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y» 


GRIND  SIS 

Graham  Flour  &  Corn, .in the 

CGHAND  MILL'™™.'* 

_  KMi  per  cent,  more  made 

in  keeping  Poultr"'.  Also  POWF.lt  MILLS  and 
FAlt.UFEEIl  BOLLS. Circularsand testimonials 
sent  on  application.  WILSON  B  ROS.  Easton.  Pa 


%  hB  HastuIcsnn 

VRtST.  \ 
■v  ^.‘R.-HART 
G£N. 

fc*\j0S.TPJPP 

v.  Fr,rf,  ' 


ENGRAVING 


ILLUSTRATIVE? 


DYERT|SfNG 


728  CHCLTfluj 
■ • •  STREET 
.Philadelphia. 


PURPOSES 


ErfGR AVlJi G  C9 


THE  R.  N.-Y. 


GRAPE 

Headquarters  and  lowest  rates  for  I 

EMPIRE  STATE  Sc  NIAGARA 


■VINES 

*■  A  TP  Al  Black  Grape,  now  first  offered  for  sale. 

EL  A  I  i/  Vi  T.S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


All  old  and  new  va»' 
rieties  Git  APES, 
Extra  Qnality.War- 
rantedtrue.  A  ’soother 
SMALL  FRUITS. 
Cheap  by  mail.  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue 
Free.  Sole  owners  and 
introducers  of  the  new 


ENTERPRISE,  DILIGENCE, 
RESEARCH. 

ORIGINAL  IN  ALL  ITS  DEPARTMENTS. 


'Os 


>•9 


K  9 


This  is  the 


GRINDING 


which  beat  THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH  and  the 
BEST  GRINDING  MILL  MADE,  at  the  Pennsylvania,  St  (fie 
Fair,  September,  1887.  It  sells  readily  where  all  others  Fail  to  satisfy. 

For  grinding  CORN ,  COB  and  SHUCKSand  all  kinds  of  Grain  it  has  no  equal 


STRAUB  <Sc  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

TERRITORY  EAST  OF  OHIO. 


LAOONDA  MF G.  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

TERRITORY  WEST  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


OYER’S FA>;tV!  CRIST  mLl 


Bj P"  B  -iBB  finifll1  ■■■■  I  Established  1852. 

L _ _ _ _ 

Warranted  CAST  STEEL  GRINDING  PARTS,  CAST  STEEL 
COB  CRUSHER,  and  Sieve  for  Meal. 

REQUIRES  LESS  POWER.  DOES  MORE  WORK, 

and  is  the  MOST  DURABLE  Mill  made.  Is  sold  as  low  ns  ordinary 
Cast  Iron  Mills.  FSf  Send  for  catalogue  for  full  information. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO.,  Sixth  &  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Feed  Cutters.  &a 


CIIMOND,  ITNTDZiLTNriL 

CORN  &  COB  CRUSHERS, 
FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS, 

PULLEYS,  SHAFTING,  BELTS,  &c. 

&ITAEA1TTEED. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTION  A.ND  PRICES. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  Co. 

Uranian,  Dow  A  Co..  Bosten.  Ag’ts  for  New  England.  1J  Cliff  Street,  New  V-ri  , 


$12,000  CASH  GIVEN  Subscribers ! 

’  THE  GRANDEST  OFFER  EVER  MtDE 

BY  ANY  PUBLISHER. 

Instead  of  spending  $50,000  this  year  in  giving  away 
sample  copies  to  readers  throughout  t  lie  U.  S.,  we  Have 
decided  upon  the  following  novel  contest  for  the  purpose 
of  advertising  and  getting  our  publication  talked  about 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

We  have  taken  an  ordinary  quart  measure,  filled  it  with  ordin¬ 
ary  white  pea  beans,  poured  the  beans  into  an  ordinary  quart 
fruit  jar  such  as  is  used  for  preserving  fruit,  sealed  it  securely, 
and  deposited  it  with  the  North  lliver  Bank.  It  cannot  be  opened 
or  counted  until  February  15th,  1889,  and  no  person  now  knows 
how  many  beans  the  jar  contains. 

The  following  4895  Presents  will  he  GIVEN  to  the  4895  versons 

inn  h  i  n  g  the  bent  guesses  of  the  number  of  beaus  the  jar  cmittiins: 


Present  to  the  person  guessing  the  eorreet  number, 

“  “  “  “  nearest  the  eorreet  number, 

“  “  “  making  the  next  best  guess. 


Presents  to  the  6 
10 


25 
60 
100 
200 
500 
4,000 


*1,600 
1,000 
25  O 
600 
250 

persons  making  the  next  Lest  guess,  SlOOeaeh,  600 
,i  ,<  ««  <i  ••  “  60  500 

«t  it  «C  <1  «» 


50 
20  “ 
JO  “ 
6  “ 
2.50  “ 
2  “ 
1  “ 


500 

500 

500 

500 

1,000 

4,000 


4,895  Presents,  -  -  *-  Amounting  to  $12,000 

apiim  vAIIB  PIICCC  with  name  and  address  plainly  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  size  of  a  postal 
TUUlf  UUCvw  card,  and  it  will  be  recorded  on  our  books  at  once.  No  charge  is  made  for  the 
guess  but  in  orderto  introduce  our  old  and  well  established  publication,  T1IE  AMERICAN  FIRESIDE 
AND  FARM  Into  new  homes,  we  require  thnt  each  one  answering  this  and  sending  a  guess  shall  become  a 
subscriber  to  our  publication  for  at  least  six  months,  and  send  us  30  cents  in  postage  stamps,  postal  note  or 
silver,  or  50  cents  for  one  year’s  subscription,  which  entitles  the  subscriber  to  two  guesses. 

The  Jar  will  be  opened  and  beans  counted  February  15th,  1889,  by  a 
committee  chosen  by  the  subscribers. 

"  ‘  nearest  will  receive  the  first  present  of 

’ic  one  whose  guess  Is  first  received 


vWlil* CIIDCAninTIAII  rnre  I  If  you  will  work  among  your  acquaintances  and  form  a  club 
TUUR  SUtSwuHIr  I  IUN  I  tltt  ■  we  will  send  six  subscriptions  for  *1.25;  twelve  for  *2.50  :  25  for 
*5.00  ;  60  for  *10 ;  100  for  *20.  Each  subscription  to  be  accompanied  with  guess  opposite  name  in  plain  figure*. 

*  The  American  Fireside  and  Farm  ® 

publications  issued  from  New  Jersey.  It  contains  sixteen  large 
it  reading  for  every  member  of  every  Anier- 

_  _  _  rents  u  year.  We  have  been  so  long  before 

the  public  that  it  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  we’ will  do  as  we  agree.  If  we  are  unknown  to  you, 
any  bank,  commercial  agency  or  publisher  in  N.  Y  will  tell  you  who  we  are.  Money  may  be  sent  by  Postal 
Note,  Registered  Loiter,  or  P.  O.  Order.  Address:  THE  AMERICAN  FIRESIDE  AND  FARM, 

Weldon  Building,  76  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SECURE  A  CLUB.  IT  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN. 


TEE  LEADING  NA  TIONAL  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  WEEKLY  OF  AMERICA. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 


It  will  please  all  progressive  rural  people 
and  all  people  sensible  enough 
to  have  rural  tastes. 


From  the  A.  Y.  Times: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  in 
the  way  of  experimenting,  than  sdl  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  put  together.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Feb.  1,  1888: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  paper  which 
during  its  nearly  39  years  of  life  has  done 
vastly  more  for  farming  than  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  land-grant  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  whose  chief  business  is  underdrainage 
of  taxpayers.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Sun: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  papers  on  rural  affairs  in  all 
America.  It  is  thoroughly  practical  in  every 
department,  and  its  constant  efforts  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  seeds,  plants,  and  imple¬ 
ments  after  the  most  careful  tests  commend  it 
to  the  confidence  of  every  tiller  of  the  soil.” 

From  the  Farm  Journal ,  Philadelphia ,  Pa: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  farm 
weekly  in  the  world.” 

From  the  Inter-Ocean,  Chicago,  III.: 

“Readers  of  the  Inter-Ocean  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one 
of  the  best  horticultural  and  farm  weeklies 
published.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  World: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  the  country.” 

From  Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y.: 

“The  fact  is,  you  are  doing  more  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  science  than  all  the 
experiment  stations  combined.” 
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Iree.  Price  $2.00  a  year.  1  n  clubs  oi  five  or 
over,  $1.50. 

Considering  the  cost  of  its  publication,  the 
R.  N.  Y.  is  the  cheapest  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  published. 
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Readable  Rural 
Retrospects. 


SOME  SOBER  SUGGESTIONS. 

WISE  WORDS  WELL  WOVEN. 


FARM  FACTS  FAITHFULLY  FIXED. 


GREAT  GOOD  GAINED. 


HOMES  HAPPILY  HANDLED. 


The  Youngest  Year 
Tells  a  Tale 
Full  of  Facts 

Sound  and  Sensible, 

K 

Glad  and  Grave, 

Pure  and  Practical 
Instructive  and  Interesting. 


A  HARROWED  HISTORY 

Plainly  Plowed, 

Carefully  Cultivated, 

Rightly  Raked, 

Heartily  Hoed, 

Happily  Harvested, 
Gloriously  Garnered. 

- - 

“  If  men  were  wise  in  little  things, 

Affecting  less  in  all  their  dealings ; 

If  hearts  had  fewer  rusted  strings 
To  isolate  their Jeindred  feelings', 

If  men,  when  Wrong  beats  down  the  Right, 
Would  strike  together  to  restore  it; 

If  right  made' might,  in  every  fight, 

The  world  ivould  be  the  better  for  it." 

—Cobb. 


ILLINOIS  IDEAS. 

Almost  any  evening  during  the  past  three 
months  a  person  glancing  arouDd  the  horizon 
could  count  from  three  to  a  dozen  or  more 
bright  red  patches  on  the  sky,  the  reflected 


light  of  burning  straw.  Each  one  of  these 
patches  plainly  indicated  the  roostiDg  place  of 
a  farm  mortgage,  and  the  abode  of  an  unlet¬ 
tered,  luckless  clodhopper.  The  farmer  does 
not  burn  straw.  The  clodhopper  does.  The 
farmer  is  out  of  debt,  or  on  the  way  to  be, 
with  a  broad,  smooth,  open  road  in  front  of 
him,  and  his  smile  is  like  a  Spring  morning. 
The  clodhopper  is  in  debt,  and  likely  to  stay 
there.  He  is  chronically  hard  up,  run  down 
at  the  heel,  discouraged  and  melancholic.  The 
corners  of  his  mouth  droop  ruefully  and  are 
tinted  with  a  brown  sediment,  and  his  trousers 
are  half-soled  with  a  contrasting  color.  In  a 
few  years  the  hated  capitalist  will  take 
the  farm  he  lives  on  from  him  and  sell  it  to 
the  man  who  does  not  burn  straw. 

Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  bought  a  farm  without  any  build¬ 
ings  on  it.  The  best  building  spot  on  this 


farm  was  directly  opposite  the  house  of  a 
party  who  owned  80  acres  across  the  highway. 
On  this  spot  he  decided  to  build.  I  pointed 
out  to  him  the  inconvenience  of  having  a 
neighbor  so  close. 

“I’ll  fix  that  matter  easily  enough,”  said  he. 
“  I’ll  buy  him  out.’ 

“  But  he  won’tsell.  Several  men  have  tried 
in  vain  to  buy  that  farm.  He  likes  it,  and 
he’s  a  sticker.” 

“  See  that  black  spot  yonder  ?”  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  ashes  of  a  large  quantity  of 
straw  on  the  farm  in  question.  “  That  settles 
it.  The  man  who  does  that  won’t  keep  his 
farm  long.  He’ll  offer  it  to  me  and  I’ll  buy  it 
within  five  years  !  ”  And  he  did. 

Christian  Co.,  Ills.  fred  grundy. 

INSECT  INDICATIONS  IN  IOWA. 

Among  other  things  that  Western  farmers 


have  to  be  thankful  for  the  present  year  is  the 
prevalence  of  chinch-bug  diseases  which  have 
almost  entirely  destroyed  these  insects  in 
parts  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 
An  epidemic  among  chinch-bugs,  is  something 
that,  before  the  present  year,  has  been  un¬ 
known  to  most  farmers,  and  perhaps  is  still. 
The  first  man  who  ever  published  an  account 
of  such  a  disease  was  Dr.  Shiner,  of  Mt.  Car- 
roll,  Ill.,  who  m  1867  published  an  account  of 
his  observations  upon  a  disease  which  was  so 
effectual  in  destroying  the  bugs  near  his  home 
that  no  “  chinches  ”  whatever  could  be  found 
there  the  following  summer.  Sixteen  years 
later— in  1883— Prof.  Forbes,  of  Champaign, 
Ill.,  reported  upon  two  diseases  that  had  that 
season  destroyed  many  of  the  bugs  in  Illinois. 
One  of  these  diseases  was  a  parasitic  fungus 
belonging  to  the  genus  Empusa,  and  was 
probably  the  same  disease  reported  on  by 
Shiner.  The  other,  a  bacterial  disease,  had 
never  before  been  known  to  attack  chinch 
bugs. 

Tbe’past  season  has  been  a  very  remarkable 
one,  not  only  for  the  wide-spread  appearance 
of  the  two  above-mentioned  diseases,  but  also 
for  the  appearance  of  another  disease  caused 
by  a  fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Botrytis, 
which,  Prof.  Forbes  finds  destroying  great 
numbers  of  the  bugs  in  Illinois.  The  disease 
most  widespread  the  present  year  seems  to  be 
the  one  caused  by  the  attack  of  the  first- named 
fungus,  (Empusa).  Either  of  these  fungi 
covers  the  dead  bugs  entirely  or  in  part  with  a 
white  mold.  At  this  place  the  diseases  have 
been  so  destructive  that  it  has  long  been 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  bug,  although 
they  were  very  numerous  early  in  August. 
The  prospects  now  are  that  wherever  the  dis¬ 
eases  were  present  the  past  summer  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  a  chinch  bug  outbreak  next 
year,  however  favorable  the  season  may  be 
for  the  development  and  increase  of  the  pests. 
It  is  certainly  very  encouraging  to  notice  the 
more  frequent  occurrence  and  wider  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  diseases  under  natural  condi¬ 
tions.  While  we  hope  that  these  tendencies 
through  the  aid  of  experiment  stations  will  be 
so  increased  that  this  greatest  evil  to  Western 
agriculture  shall  no  longer  be  feared,  let  us 
not  forget  to  be  thankful  for  what  has  already 
been  accomplished.  c.  p.  Gillette. 

Ag’l  Coll.,  Ames,  Iowa. 

a  tale  of  toads. 

Our  Colorado  system  of  irrigation  certainly 
suits  the  toads.  Visitors  from  the  older 
States  remark  upon  the  multitude  of  toads. 
The  frequent  floodings  of  the  lawns  give  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  the  study  of  toad 
life.  The  toads  come  hopping  along  as  fast 
as  they  can,  when  the  water  has  been  turned 
on,  either  hearing,  seeing  or  smelling  the 
water.  Into  it  they  plump  with  evident  satis¬ 
faction,  not  only  enjoying  the  bath  but  com¬ 
bining  business  with  pleasure,  by  snapping 
up  every  unlucky  insect  that  takes  refuge  on 
tree  trunk  or  blade  of  grass. 

Down  beyond  the  slope  near  the  old  sod 
corral  is  a  shallow  pool  of  alkali  water.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  really  warm  day  in  May  great 
numbers  of  toads  may  be  seen  in  that  pool, 
making  a  joyful  noise.  I  have  stood  for 
hours  watching  their  queer  performances, 
and  trying  to  make  out  their  significance. 
About  once  a  minute  each  toad  would  lift  up 
its  head,  displaying  its  white  vest  to  advan¬ 
tage,  and  swelling  out  the  loose  flesh  beneath 
the  lower  jaw  until  it  took  the  form  of  a  small 
hemisphere,  all  the  while  making  a  loud,  but 
somewhat  tremulous,  pent-up  sound,  never 
once  opening  the  mouth.  They  had  just  come 
from  the  cold,  dark  ground  where  they  had 
spent  the  long,  cold  winter,  and  felt  as  if  they 
could  no  longer  keep  silence  in  the  presen  c 
of  so  much  water,  sunshine  and  warmth. 

Great  is  the  capacity  of  the  toad  for  the  in- 
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sects  upon  which  he  feeds.  Woe  to  the  bee¬ 
hives  whose  neighborhood  is  infested  with 
toads.  From  the  stomach  of  a  little  toad,  not 
larger  than  my  two  fingers,  I  removed  39 
honey  bees,  a  potato  bug  and  a  hornet.  Still 
my  bees  did  not  thrive,  and  after  many  visits 
I  at  length  surprised  at  midnight,  lantern  in 
hand,  two  enormous  toads  on  the  very  alight¬ 
ing  boards  of  my  hives  close  up  to  the  clusters 
of  bees  that  were  unable  to  find  proper  ac¬ 
commodations  inside  the  hives  that  sultry 
night.  The  toads  had  grown  fat  and  clumsy 
through  imbibing  the  sweetness  of  many  a 
honey  bee.  I  had  not  the  hardihood  at  that 
weird  hour  to  remove  their  monstrous  stom¬ 
achs  or  to  think  of  counting  the  number  of 
bees  they  had  slain.  Sometimes  after  taking 
a  bee  in  its  mouth,  a  toad  will  give  a  sudden 
twinge  and  look  astonished  as  if  it  could  say— 
“  Bless  my  soul,  how  hot  his  little  foot  is  !” 

One  day  this  season  James  called  me  into  a 
certain  back  yard  where  sat,  close  up  to  a 
greasy  bone,  three  small  toads,  elbows  lightly 
touching.  Every  moment  a  fly  alighted  on 
the  bone,  whereupon  one  or  other  of  the 
toads  snapped  it  up.  The  number  of  flies  that 
each  consumed  must  have  been  simply  enor¬ 
mous.  When  a  toad  is  satisfied  with  his  con¬ 
quests  and  wishes  to  retire  from  view,  he  be¬ 
takes  himself  to  a  softish  plot  of  ground,  and 
giving  a  sweeping  or  swimming  motion  with 
each  of  his  feet,  removes  the  earth  from  be¬ 
neath  his  body.  After  a  very  few  efforts  the 
body  sinks  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Another  effort  and  the  fresh  earth  is  forced 
up  and  drops  lightly  on  the  creature’s  back. 
In  an  exceedingly  short  time  the  toad  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  at  intervals  the  earth  moves 
slightly  as  the  delver  goes  down. 

Until  this  hot  summer  of  1888  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  toads  reveled  in  heat.  This  season 
I  had  good  evidence  that,  like  human  beings, 
the  toad  has  no  fondness  tor  the  heated  term, 
but  that  he  appreciates  the  luxury  of  ice  in 
midsummer.  My  friend  Phillips  has  his  ice- 
chest  in  his  north  porch.  A  small  lead  pipe 
conducts  the  water  from  the  melting  ice  be¬ 
yond  the  floor  of  the  porch,  where  it  drops 
two  or  three  feet  to  the  ground.  One  hot  day 
in  J  uly,  I  saw  a  toad  sitting  beneath  the  pipe, 
and  enjoying  a  bath  of  ice  water.  As  the 
days  went  on,  the  number  of  toads  increased 
until  one  sweltering  day  in  August  when  the 
mercury  stood  at  over  100  degrees  in  the  shade 
I  counted  13  toads  huddled  close  up  to  the 
spot  where  the  ice  water  was  dripping.  The 
crown  of  my  hat  would  almost  have  covered 
the  whole  of  the  snug  party.  The  water  was 
perfectly  pure  and  cold,  and  not  an  insect  did 
I  ever  see  about  the  drain,  so  that  I  feel  posi¬ 
tive  that  the  toads  were  not  there  seeking 
food.  In  the  very  center  of  the  group,  with 
legs  sprawling,  and  body  flattened  so  as  to 
receive  the  cooling  bath  to  the  best  advantage, 
was  by  far  the  largest  toad  of  the  13.  The  icy 
water  was  dropping  fast  on  the  center  of  his 
back.  The  spatters  were  doing  something 
toward  cooling  off  the  little  toads.  Whether 
one  toad  had  made  the  discovery  of  the 
charmed  place  and  invited  “his  sisters  and 
his  cousins  and  his  aunts,”  or  each  had  made 
the  discovery  for  himself,  we  may  never  know; 
but  one  fact  was  certain  from  the  position  of 
things, — every  one  knew  which  was  “the 
biggest  toad  in  the  puddle.” 

Greeley,  Colo.  Oliver  Howard. 


“  The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  shy; 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea ; 

Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep ,  nor  high, 
Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me.” 

— Burroughs. 


PRACTICAL  PENNSYLVANIA  POINTS. 

When  the  heat,  and  hurry  of  the  season  are 
over  and  the  crops,  whether  good  or  bad, 
have  been  gathered  and  secured,  when  as 
Christmas  Day  approaches  and  the  hard¬ 
working  farmer  who  has  been  pressed  with 
work  since  early  spring,  has  a  little  leisure  to 
look  back  over  the  past  and  see  where  and 
how  he  has  succeeded  best,  he  should  not  fail 
to  study  the  history  of  his  farm  for  the  past 
season  so  that,  by  adopting  the  same  course  in 
some  things  and  avoiding  it  in  others,  he  may 
achieve  as  great  or  greater  success  the  next 
year.  The  shrewd  farmer  learns  from  his 
failures,  and  will  never  allow  himself  to  be 
oeaten  the  second  time  in  the  same  way. 

In  looking  back  over  my  own  farm  oper¬ 
ations  the  past  year,  my  wheat  crop  affords 
me  the  most  pleasure,  not  because  the  yield 
was  so  large,  and  the  profit  so  great,  for  such 
was  not  the  case,  but  because  I  did  the  very 
best  I  could.  In  preparing  the  ground  no 
pains  were  spared  to  get  it  into  the  best  con¬ 
dition,  and  have  it  sown  with  good,  clean 
seed,  and  at  the  proper  time.  Nothing  was 
jeft  undone,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  doing  of 
which  could  have  added  a  bushel  to  the 
crop.  I  did  my  whole  duty  as  well  as  I  knew 


how.  About  one-third  of  the  field  was  sown 
with  Lancaster  Red,  and  the  remainder  with 
Martin’s  Amber.  The  latter  is  not  an  amber 
wheat  at  all,  as  raised  in  this  region,  but  a 
fine,  large-kerneled,  white  wheat.  Both 
varieties  came  up  well,  grew  vigorously, 
tillered  well,  “hugged  the  ground,”  and  be¬ 
fore  winter  set  in  had  covered  the  earth  com¬ 
pletely  with  a  splendid  carpet  of  living  green. 
No  field  of  wheat  ever  went  into  winter 
quarters  in  better  condition.  The  ground 
froze  up  very  solid  and  deep  before  New 
Year’s;  some  snow  fell  in  January  and  rains 
soon  melted  it  off,  leaving  puddles  of  water 
in  every  depression.  Then  the  weather  turned 
cold  and  froze  those  puddles  into  solid  ice, 
which  lay  on  the  wheat  until  spring.  Even 
then,  after  the  ice  had  thawed,  the  ground 
being  still  frozen,  the  water  could  not  sink  or 
run  off,  and  stood  in  puddles  for  some  time 
where  the  ice  had  been.  If  the  plants  in  those 
depressions  had  not  already  been  smothered 
to  death  by  the  ice,  this  standing  water 
would  have  made  an  end  of  them.  On  all 
those  spots,  which,  taken  together,  must  have 


measured  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  whole 
field,  there  were  weeds  in  plentiful  profusion, 
but  no  wheat.  The  parts  of  the  field  that 
were  not  winter-killed  produced  so  abundautly 
that  the  y  ield  was  18  bushels  of  good  plump 
grain,  per  acre,  on  an  average,  for  the  whole 
field.  The  red  wheat  ripened  more  than  a 
week  sooner  than  Martin’s  Amber,  but  the 
latter  gave  considerably  the  better  yield,  and 
I  am  very  favorably  impressed  with  it  as 
a  profitable  variety.  The  field  measured 
about  seven  acres,  and  was  a  sandy  loam, 
“bottom  land,”  or  river  flats. 

The  farm  operation  that  was  not  at  all 
satisfactory  to  me  and  the  one  I  shall  not  be 
likely  to  repeat,  is  planting  potatoes  too  late. 
This  year  I  planted  part  of  my  crop  about 
May  10,  and  the  remainder  on  May  30.  The 
first  planting  gave  much  the  better  yield,  and 
there  wasn’t  half  so  much  trouble  to  keep  the 
bugs  off.  One  application  of  Paris-green  on 
the  first  planting  killed  all  the  bugs  and  I 
had  no  more  trouble  with  that  piece.  The 
last  field  planted  required  three  different  ap¬ 
plications  and  even  then  the  leaves  were 
eaten  off  on  a  good  many  hills,  and  on  others 
the  foliage  was  injured  by  too  much  of  the 
poisonous  green.  Hereafter,  the  potatoes  on 
on  this  farm,  if  I  am  about,  will  be  planted 
from  May  1  to  10,  and  they  will  be  the  best 
early  varieties.  Early  potatoes,  planted  early, 
get  most  of  their  growth  before  the  bugs  have 
become  so  thick  and  plentiful,  and  before 
the  inevitable  summer  drought  comes  on. 

The  particular  thing  for  which  most  of  our 
neighbors  have  to  be  thankful,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  crop  of  buckwheat.  Some  of  them 
raised  on  fields  containing  seven  acres,  an 
average  of  40  bushels  per  acre  machine 


measure,  or  about  44  bushels  struck  measure, 
worth  00  cents  per  bushel,  or  over  $26  per 
acre.  All  who  sowed  buckwheat  this  year 
have  reason  to  be  thankful.  The  only  cause 
for  regret  they  can  have  is  that  they  became 
weary  in  well  doing  and  did  not  sow  more. 
The  ground  was  very  dry  and  hard  in  this 
part  of  the  country  when  the  proper  time 
came  for  plowing  for  buckwheat,  and  it  was 
such  hard  work  for  the  teams,  and  the  soil 
turned  up  in  such  a  baked  and  lumpy  condi¬ 
tion,  that  many  did  not  sow  as  much  as  they 
had  intended,  and  some  quit  when  they  had 
10-acre  fields  half  plowed. 

The  particular  thing  for  which  some  of  my 
neighbors  have  no  reason  to  be  thankful,  and 
for  which  there  is  nobody  to  blame  but  them¬ 
selves,  is  poor  corn.  The  fore  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son  was  not  favorable  for  corn,  being  cold 
and  dry,  but  their  corn  would  not  have  been 
good  had  the  season  been  ever  so  favorable, 
because  they  planted  it  on  poor  land  without 
manure,  or  on  stubble  land  instead  of  on  in¬ 
verted  sod.  Good  tillage  is  a  good  thing. 
Jethro  Tull  believed  it  was  everything ;  but 


From  Nature.  Fig.  416. 

the  fact  is  that  a  first-rate  crop  of  corn  cannot 
be  raised  on  an  impoverished  field,  no  matter 
how  much  tillage  is  given  to  it,  or  how 
favorable  the  season  may  be. 

Sugar  Run,  Pa.  J.  w.  J. 


“  Rest  for  the  weary  hands  is  good 
And  love  for  hearts  that  pine ; 

But  let  the  manly  habitude 
Of  upright  souls  be  mine .” 

—  Whittier. 


UNITS  PROM  THE  INSTITUTES. 

What  is  a  creamery?  A  creamery,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Orange  County,  is  a  place  where  they 
buy  milk,  set  it  over-night,  take  off  about  a 
quart  of  cream  from  each  can  in  the  morning 
and  send  the  rest  to  New  York  and  sell  it  for 
first  class  pure  Orange  County  milk. 

Farming  is  a  business.  One  great  need  is 
that  business  principles  be  applied  to  it. 

The  farm  house  is  the  heaven  of  the  farmer’s 
wife. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  farmers  of  Orange 
County  to  organize  more  than  two  in  a  body? 

It  is  astonishing  that  2,000  farmers  of 
Orange  County  should  be  led  by  the  nose  by 
half  a  dozen  milk  dealers  in  New  York  City. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  fruit  market  is 
not  so  much  over-production  as  under-con¬ 
sumption. 

The  Delaware  grape  is  probably  the  one 
most  liable  to  injury  from  overbearing. 
Concord  and  Brighton  come  next,  but  they  will 
bear  immense  loads  without  particular  injury, 
if  well  fertilized. 

There  is  j  ust  as  much  profit  in  a  mistake,  if 


you  make  it  soon  enough  in  life,  as  there  is  in 
many  successes. 

Each  pound  of  poor  cheese  and  butter  put 
upon  the  market  injures  the  price  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  sale  of  five  pounds  of  good  cheese 
and  butter. 

In  private  dairies  in  Vermont  the  butter  is 
largely  made  by  the  men.  thus  affording  the 
women  much-needed  relief. 

A  trust  is  the  devil’s  way  of  doing  business. 

One-third  of  the  butter  made  in  the  State  is 
sold  at  a  price  that  is  totally  unremunerative 
to  the  producer,  mainly  because  it  is  made  at 
a  season  of  the  year  when  the  market  is  glutted. 

Farmers  instead  of  being  in  the  X  Y  Zs  of 
their  profession  are  really  in  the  A  B  Cs  in  so 
far  as  they  are  trying  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  live  stock  and  its  products,  without 
paying  attention  to  the  keeping  up  and  im¬ 
proving  of  the  fertility  of  their  soil. 

Too  many  farmers  lose  time,  labor  and 
money  in  adapting  their  work  to  their  build¬ 
ings,  rather  than  adapting  their  buildings  to 
the  work  required  of  them. 

All  the  help  needed  at  any  one  time  may  be 
profitably  employed  all  the  time. 

Each  farm,  each  barn,  each  dairyroom,  in 
the  State  should  be  an  experiment  station 
under  the  direction  of  its  intelligent  owner. 

A  porous  cheese  is  often  considered  a  first- 
class  cheese  by  a  home  dealer,  but  will  not 
sell  so  well  for  shipping  and  will  not  keep  so. 
well  if  there  was  any  taint  in  the  milk. 

- - - - - 

“ *he  haughty  eye  shall  seek  in  vain  what! 
innocence  beholds; 

No  cunning  finds  the  key  of  heaven,  no 
strength  its  gate  unfolds. 

Alone  to  guilelessness  and  love  that  gate  shall 
open  fall; 

The  mind  of  pride  is  nothingness;  the  child¬ 
like  heart  is  all."  —Whittier. 


VERMONT  VERITIES. 

Good  Farming  Does  Pay.— One  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  farm  operations 
I  have  engaged  in  during  the  past  year  was 
the  early  cutting  of  my  grass.  I  hired  help 
and  cut  it  in  a  short  time.  The  work  was 
pleasant  because  one  lines  to  feel  that  he  is 
getting  a  piece  of  work  done  in  season  and  in 
good  shape,  and  also  because  a  number  of 
hands  rushing  things  along  make  work  seem 
far  easier.  It  was  profitable  because  it  cost 
for  help  only  about  one  dollar  per  ton,  and 
the  hay  is  worth  three  dollars  a  ton  more  for 
being  cut  early  than  it  would  have  been  had  it 
stood  three  or  four  weeks  later.  I  have  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  practice 
of  letting  grass  stand  till  it  is  ripe  and  the 
leaves  are  dry.  If  the  haying  is  out  of  the 
way,  one  has  time  to  fight  weeds  and  insects. 
It  costs  but  little  more  to  cut  grass  at  the 
proper  time  than  later.  It  must  be  cut  some 
time  and  how  much  better  to  cut  it  at  the 
right  time. 

Then  there  are  pleasure  and  profit  in  feed¬ 
ing  such  hay.  The  cows  give  more  milk  and 
make  better  butter  and  more  of  it  on  early 
than  on  very  late-cut  hay.  I  was  a  good  deal 
interested  in  Mr.  Terry’s  “  Notes  About  Win¬ 
tering  Stock,  ”  page  756.  Wintering  stock  at 
a  profit  is  something  I  have  studied  a  good 
deal. 

There  is  little  trouble  about  making  work¬ 
ing  horses  pay  their  way  all  winter  here  in 
Vermont.  There  is  wood  to  draw;  many  • 
farmers  have  logs  and  hemlock  bark  to  sell ; 
then  there  is  ice  to  be  got  and  lots  of  it  if  one 
uses  deep  setting  for  milk.  Then  sawdust 
must  be  got  for  ice  and  for  bedding,  andl 
many  draw  out  on  the  snow  all  the  manure 
they  make  m  the  winter.  During  sugaring,, 
horses  in  many  cases  have  to  draw  sap,  and. 
in  such  winters  as  the  last  many  horses  earn  a 
good  share  of  their  living  by  breaking  roads.. 
Add  to  this,  driving  to  town  from  one  to  half- 
a-dozen  times  a  week  as  many  do,  and  not 
only  do  horses  get  exercise,  but  they  pay 
their  way  and  more  too. 

But  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  skill  to  make- 
the  wintering  of  other  stock  pay.  I  see  more 
and  more  the  need  of  good  farming — of  profi¬ 
table  rather  than  profitless  farming.  The* 
different  ways  men  winter  stock  are  good! 
illustrations  of  the  two  kinds  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Here  is  a  man  whose  cows  run  on  the' 
mowings  as  long  as  the  ground  is  bare.  They 
get  little  at  the  barn  and  dry  up  in  November  J 
they  come  to  the  barn  rather  thin,  and  go  dry 
three  or  four  months,  and  are  fed  on  straw 
and  coarse  hay,  getting  no  grain  till  they  come 
in.  They  drink  ice  water,  their  stable  is  cold, 
and  their  manure  is  thrown  out-of-doors.  Now 
there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  act  in  this 
way, and  of  course  such  farming  doesn’t  pay.  It 
cannot .  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  farmer  told 
me  that  if  my  cows  could  not  make  butter 
without  grain,  he  didn’t  want  them.  He 
came  to  buy  and  did  not  dare  to  take  one  of 
mine  because  he  was  afraid  she  would  not  dq 
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well  if  her  grain  was  taken  away.  This  man. 
1  am  told,  feeds  only  hay  and  straw  and  his 
cows  are  poor  in  the  spring.  Of  course,  they 
do  poorly  all  summer  and  he  is  probably  con¬ 
vinced  that  farming  doesn’t  pay.  If  such 
men  would  say.  “My  kind  of  farming  doesn’t 
pay,’  they  would  be  right;  but  when  a  man 
farms  in  such  a  way  and  then  charges  his 
failures  on  the  business  instead  of  on  his  way 
of  conducting  it,  he  makes  a  great  mistake. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  taken  pains  to  get 
good  cows;  he  feeds  them  well  the  year  round, 
but  especially  late  in  the  fall.  A  part  of  them, 
at  least,  come  in  in  September.  He  feeds 
good  hay  and  grain  or  their  equivalents,  has  a 
warm,  light,  well  ventilated  stable,  and  warm 
water  for  drink,  his  manure  is  sheltered,  his 
cows  are  in  good  condition  in  the  spring,  and 
do  well  all  summer  or  till  dry.  Nobody  hears 
such  men  grumble  about  farming  not  paying. 
The  success  or  failure  is  not  in  the  business 
but  in  the  man — in  the  way  the  business  is 
conducted.  And  the  business  of  farming 
must  be  conducted  differently  from  what  it 
was  20  or  30  years  ago  or  it  will  be  a  failure. 
This  is  one  great  trouble.  Other  things  have 
changed,  but  the  farmer  clings  to  the  old 
ways.  Business  men  are  quick  to  conform  to 
the  demands  of  the  hour,  but  farmers  are 
slow  to  change.  They  keep  the  old  scrub 
stock,  feed  in  the  old  way,  fritter  away  their 
energies  on  a  number  of  branches  of  farming 
instead  of  concentrating  them  on  one  or  two, 
and  so  get  behindhand,  discontented,  and 
sick  of  farming. 

But  I  can  see  hopeful  signs.  If  one  man 
makes  farming  pay  by  changed  methods, 
others  cannot  help  seeing  and  being  influ¬ 
enced  by  it.  Farm  papers  are  a  great  help; 
the  great  trouble  is  that  those  who  need  them 
most,  either  don’t  take  them  or  do  not  grasp 
the  lessons  they  teach.  But  the  truth  as  to 
good  farming  makes  its  way  slowly  but  sure¬ 
ly.  Two  years  ago  a  neighbor  said  to  me 
that  he  did  not  like  the  Jerseys,  but  some  one 
had  given  him  a  Jersey  calf  and  he  was  going 
to  keep  it.  This  summer  he  said,  “That  Jer¬ 
sey  heifer  has  made  more  butter  than  any  cow 
I  have.”  That  man  takes  no  agricultural 
papers,  but  he  has  learned  one  good  lesson. 
The  only  young  stock  that  will  pay  for  win¬ 
tering  here  in  Vermont  this  winter  is  full- 
blooded  stock.  A  heifer  or  bull-calf  or  year, 
ling  that  will  be  worth  50  to  75  or  more  dollars 
in  two  or  three  years  is  going  to  pay.  Com¬ 
mon  stock  is  not. 

Stowe,  Vermont.  j.  w.  n. 


“  But  never  sit  ye  down  and  say 
2  here's  nothing  left  but  sorrow; 
We  walk  the  wilderness  to-day , 

The  promised  land  to-morrow .” 

— Massey. 


WOLVERINE  WISDOM. 

The  Rural  asks  what  I  have  done  this 
year  that  is  new  and  that  proved  successful 
as  a  farm  operation. 

Our  farm  at  homo — my  father’s  and  mine — 
has  been  under  the  following  rotation  for 
quite  a  term  of  years:  Sod  was  plowed  for 
corn;  then  oats,  followed  by  wheat,  with 
which  Timothy  was  sowed  in  the  fall,  and 
clover  in  the  spring.  The  grass  was  cut  two 
years  and  the  sod  plowed  for  corn.  We  have 
had  no  trouble  in  raising  large  crops  of  every¬ 
thing  except  wheat,  but  we  have  experienced 
a  difficulty  many  times  in  securing  a  good 
seed-bed  after  oat  stubble.  Our  average  hay 
crop  is  over  two  tons  to  the  acre;  that  of  corn 
nearly  100  bushels  of  ears,  and  of  oats  over 
50  bushels.  But  wheat  will  average  only 
about  20  bushels.  I  realize  that  the  Timothy 
is  of  no  benefit  to  the  wheat,  but  our  soil 
should  do  better. 

Our  plan  now  is  to  sow  clover  alone  with 
the  oats,  let  it  stand  one  year,  and  plow  it 
under  for  wheat  after  cutting  off  an  early 
crop  for  hay.  This  will  extend  the  rotation, 
put  in  more  clover,  and,  above  all,  increase 
the  chances  of  a  good  wheat  crop.  It  is  use¬ 
less  here  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  in  fitting 
out  stubble ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  enumer¬ 
ate  the  advantages  in  being  able  to  begin 
earlier,  or  more  than  to  allude  to  the  well  known 
natural  advantages  of  clover  as  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  the  wheat  crop. 

The  only  question  is,  can  we  do  it?  Authori¬ 
ties  say  it  is  not  usually  possible  unless  the  oats 
are  very  thin.  We  adopted  no  half-way 
measures,  but  sowed  both  oats  and  clover 
thickly  and  let  them  fight  it  out.  The  oats 
yielded,  by  weight,  f>9>£  bushels  to  the  acre, 
alld  I  never  saw  better  clover,  though  a  severe 
drought  lasted  for  several  weeks  after  harvest. 

I  do  not  know  how  a  season  could  be  more 
trying  to  young  clover,  except  that  the  early 
summer  was  favorable.  I  will  say  that  this 
pai  ticular  field  is  the  best  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  best  condition.  Time  only  can  decide 
whether  it  will  be  a  safe  practice.  I  am 


aware  that  in  most  sections  it  would  not  do 
well,  but  ours  is  a  wonderful  section  for  grass 
and  clover,  and  nearly  all  the  meadows  are 
seeded  with  wheat.  Grass  seed  is  never  sowed 
alone  except  when  it  is  desired  to  get  a  cutting 
in  the  shortest  time.  If  the  plan  succeeds  it 
will  make  our  rotation  as  nearly  ideal  as  any 
I  can  conceive  for  this  section.  I  will  let  the 
result  be  known. 

There  is  one  thing  we  have  done  in  late 
years  that  I  am  satisfied  is  wrong.  Science 
would  teach  it,  and  practice  proves  it — that 
is,  allowing  seed  potatoes  to  sprout  badly 
before  planting.  Since  ours  have  been  kept 
in  a  warm  cellar  they  send  out  many  long 
slender  sprouts  long  before  planting  time.  The 
seed  is  old  and  shriveled,  and  the  crop  is 
“small  potatoes  and  few  in  the  hill.” 

E.  DAVENPORT. 


“  ’  Tis  alone  the  patient  ivaiters 
Who  the  blessing  will  receive , 

They  who  through  all  doubt  and  trial , 
Calmly ,  trustingly  believe .”  — Barnes. 


A  WASHINGTON  WAY  OF  PLANTING  POTATOES. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  piece  of  work  done 
on  the  farm  this  year,  was  on  a  two-acre 
potato  patch.  The  ground  was  new,  the  slash 
ing  and  burning  had  been  done  two  years  be¬ 
fore.  During  the  winter  I  had  grubbed  the 
piece  and  hauled  off  all  stones  in  sight.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  plow  and  prepare  the  ground 
thoroughly  before  planting  the  potatoes;  but 
other  work  was  pressing  and  I  did  not  get  at 
the  potatoes  until  the  middle  of  May.  As  it 
was  late  in  the  season,  I  concluded  to  plow 
them  under;  that  is,  to  drop  the  seed  in  every 
third  furrow  and  turn  the  next  furrow  on  to 
the  seed.  This  plan  works  well  in  old  ground 
or  in  clover  sod.  I  have  seen  400  bushels  to  the 
acre,  of  sound  marketable  potatoes  grown 
in  this  way,  on  Puget  Sound;  but  on  new 


*  Let  no  man  halloo  he  is  safe  till  he  is 
through  the  wood ; 

He  who  will  not  when  he  may  must  tarry 
when  he  should; 

He  who  laughs  at  crooked  men  should  need 
walk  very  straight ; 

O,  he  who  once  has  won  a  name  may  lie  abed 
till  eight."  — Thornburg. 


E  don’t  know  much 
about  the  history 
of  this  interesting 
dwarf  variety  of 
the  Norway 
spruce,  further 
than  that  it  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  nursery 
in  England. 

,,  The  illustration, 
Figure  41f5,  is  en¬ 
graved  from  a 
photograph  taken 
last  spring  before 
the  leaves  of  de— 
_  ciduous  plants  had 

started.  The  specimen  was  purchased  about 
14  years  ago,  and  was  then  about  one  foot 
high  and  a  foot  In  diameter.  It  is  now  six 
feet  in  diameter  and  scarcely  three  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  shorter  and  sharper  than  those 
of  the  species;  the  buds,  and  therefore  the 
shoots,  are  short  and  crowded  together.  It  is, 
as  the  engraving  shows,  oval  in  form,  though 
irregularly  so,  the  surface  being  undulating, 
caused  by  a  somewhat  stronger  growth  of  some 
branches  than  of  others.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  is  offered  in  nur- 
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ground  it  was  a  great  blunder,  and  I  never 
will  plant  that  way  again.  The  “grubs”  and 
stones  left  in  the  ground  were  constantly 
throwing  the  plow  out,  so  that  the  potatoes 
were  planted  at  all  depths,  from  three  to  eight 
inches.  Some  of  the  deep  ones  never  came 
up,  and  a  great  many  of  those  planted  shallow 
were  sunburned  and  spoiled,  by  the  potatoes 
pushing  through  the  light  shallow  soil,  and 
being  exposed  to  the  sun  after  the  last 
working.  But  the  worst  trouble  came 
in  digging.  We  usually  dig  with  a  plow, 
We  set  the  plow  about  an  inch  deeper  than 
the  potatoes  are  planted  and  roll  them  nicely 
out  by  turning  the  hills  bottom  up,  picking 
whatever  is  in  sight;  then  with  a  harrow  we 
can  rake  out  the  rest  of  them,  and  usually 
get  the  field  very  clean.  But  with  this  patch, 
in  digging  with  the  plow  I  was  sure  to  hit 
every  stone  or  “grub”  left  in  the  ground,  and 
that  would  jump  the  plow  into  the  next  two 
or  three  hills  and  slice  the  potatoes  ready  for 
Saratoga  chips. 

I  have  tried  the  trench  plan  this  summer  on 
a  small  scale  and  find  it  works  beautifully 
here;  the  yield  was  over  two  to  one  more  than 
by  the  old  plan.  I  shall  plant  no  more  potatoes 
with  the  plow  unless  on  a  clean,  level  clover 
sod.  Then  I  think  it  pays,  as  the  work  is  all 
done  by  horse  power  except  dropping  the  seed 
and  picking  up  the  crop. 

Washington  Territory.  h.  a.  march. 


serymen’s  catalogues  as  Abies  excelsa  Gregori- 
ana. 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.” 

For  Bronchial  Asthmatic  and  Pulmonary 
Complaints,  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches” 
have  remarkable  curative  properties.  25c.  a 
box.— Adv. 


SPECIAL  TOOLS  FOR  POTATO 
GROWING. 


T.  B.  TERRY. 


The  Aspinwall  potato  planter  is  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it;  its  excellent  work-,  a 
Thomas  smoothing  harrow  an  efficient  im¬ 
plement', ;  the  Flanet,  Jr.,  and  Higganum 
the  best  one-horse  cultivators ;  the  Hudson 
bicycle  the  best  two-horse-,  advantages  of  a 
digger ,  the  McCallum  and  Hoover  dig¬ 
gers-,  the  dewberry  a  very  promising  dig¬ 
ger-,  bushel  boxes  for  harvesting;  the  Cut¬ 
away  harrow  for  fitting  potato  stubble 
for  grain ,  and  sod  land  for  potatoes. 

READER  of  the  Rural 
who  has  never  raised 
more  than  an  acre  or 
two  of  potatoes  in  any 
one  seas<&,  intends  to 
plant  10  acres  next 
spring,  and  wishes  the 
writer  to  tell  him  what 
special  tools  it  will  pay 
him  to  buy.  He  says 
his  soil  is  mellow  and 
free  from  stones,  and 
that  no  planters  or  dig¬ 
gers  are  used  in  his  vi¬ 
cinity. 

I  will  assume  that  our  friend  has  his  ground 


plowed,  harrowed  and  rolled,  in  the  spring, 
ready  for  planting;  also  that  he  did  not  per¬ 
form  these  operations  until  the  ground  was 
dry  enough  to  crumble  nicely.  He  is  then 
ready  for  planting.  The  Aspinwall  planter, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  potato  drill,  so 
largely  advertised  on  page  733  of  the  Rural 
Potato  Special,  is  all  that  the  manufacturers 
claim  for  it.  It  is  one  of  the  neatest  and 
most  perfect  tools  on  my  farm.  Without  any 
previous  marking,  one  can  go  into  a  nicely 
rolled  field  and  plant  right  along,  after  the 
seed  is  cut,  at  the  rate  of  about  an  acre  every 
two  hours,  The  seed  will  all  be  put  at  a 
uniform  depth,  and  covei’ed  in  a  very  perfect 
manner,  and  the  rows  can  be  made  almost 
perfectly  straight.  The  manner  in  which 
they  are  covered— with  a  ridg6  over  the  drill 
and  the  straightness  of  the  rows  help  much 
in  the  after  cultivation.  The  planter  will 
miss  dropping  once  in  a  while,  and  as  often 
drop  two  pieces  instead  of  one;  but  it  will  do 
better  work  than  ordinary  hired  men,  de¬ 
cidedly.  Potatoes  can  be  dropped  by  hand  so 
perfectly  as  to  give  an  evener  stand  than  can 
be  obtained  by  machine  planting.  I  have 
done  this,  but  one  who  plants  1(1  or  12  acres 
will  be  delighted  with  the  work  of  the  planter. 
He  will  be  independent,  as  he  can  put  in  his 
crop  alone.  The  writer  has  planted  24  acres 
entirely  alone.  In  a  catching  time  this  tool 
will  enable  one  to  put  all  his  force  to  cutting, 
and  to  rush  in  his  crop,  thus  perhaps  paying 
for  itself  in  a  single  season.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  great  skill  to  run  it.  Put  nothing 
but  cut  potatoes  in  the  hopper  (no  stones),  and 
see  that  it  never  gets  empty,  and  keep  your 
reins  away  from  the  pickers,  and  you  will  go 
right  along.  My  macmnehas  been  in  use  five 
years  without  a  single  break  or  hitch. 

After  planting,  our  friend  needs  a  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow.  I  use  a  Thomas.  This,  properly 
used,  will  keep  a  field  practically  clean,  and 
just  as  well  when  the  potatoes  are  planted  in 
di  ills  as  if  planted  in  hills.  This  I  know,  as  we 
keep  our  fields  very  nearly  clean  and  never 
use  a  hand  hoe.  The  day  of  cultivating  both 
ways  to  keep  a  potato  field  clean  is  passed. 
Make  your  fields  long,  to  save  time  turning 
around,  and,  with  straight  rows,  and  a  har- 
iow  used  in  time,  keep  them  clean  by  culti¬ 
vating  only  one  way  (the  long  way),  and  thus 
save  more  than  half  your  time. 

For  cultivating,  the  Planet,  Jr.,  or  Hig¬ 
ganum  one-horse  cultivators,  with  different 
styles  of  teeth  (among  them  some  not  more 
than  IX  inch  wide,  to  use  when  plants  are 
very  small),  are  the  best  if  one  prefers  to 
walk.  If  one  wants  to  ride  and  do  work  that 
for  excellence  will  surprise  him,  he  should  get 
one  of  the  Hudson  bicycle  cultivators,  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Potato  Special,  on  page  737.  One 
can  use  any  kind  of  teeth  in  it,  and  for  sim¬ 
ply  stirring  the  soil  one  can  do  two  rows  at 
once,  thus  working  more  than  twice  as  fast 
as  with  a  one-horse  cultivator.  With  straight 
rows  and  careful  setting,  last  season,  I  went 
over  six  acres  on  the  bicycle  in  four  hours, 
while  my  man  was  10  hours  going  over  as 
much  with  a  one-horse  cultivator.  I  rode,  with 
almost  nothing  to  do;  he  walked  and  worked. 
This  is  the  first  and  only  sulky  cultivator  I 
have  seen  that  I  would  use  in  a  potato  field. 

I  would  want  both  a  sulky  and  a  one  horse 
cultivator — the  latter  particularly  to  use  after 
the  tops  get  so  large  that  one  cannot  get 
through  with  a  wheeled  tool. 

The  next  special  too)  needed  will  be  a  dig¬ 
ger.  The  hire  of  ordinary  men  to  dig  by 
hand  takes  too  large  a  slice  out  of  the  gross 
receipts,  and  then  it  is  often  difficult  to  get 
help.  Machinery  also  makes  one  independent. 
We  had  much  trouble  to  get  extra  help  here 
this  year.  Having  a  good  digger,  so  that  I 
could  do  all  the  digging  myself,  I  managed  to 
secure  enough  help  to  get  my  potatoes  picked 
up  and  in  the  barn,  safe,  and  my  wheat  in  on 
the  potato  stubble  in  good  season.  The  latter 
is  green  and  promising  to-day.  A  neighbor 
has  20  acres  of  potato  stubble  and  no  wheat 
has  been  sown  on  it.  He  finally  got  a  digger, 
but  not  soon  enough.  We  have  had  almost 
constant  rain  since  the  middle  of  September. 
By  the  aid  of  machinery  I  just  barely  escaped 
being  caught.  Had  my  neighbor  had  a  dig¬ 
ger  on  hand  he  would  be  ahead — from  having 
those  twenty  acres  covered  with  wheat— more 
than  its  cost. 

I  have  used  a  McCallum  digger  for  several 
years.  The  Hoover,  which  has  since  come 
out,  and  runs  on  the  same  principle,  is  much 
better  made,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  looking 
at  it  and  watching  it  work  for  one  day.  Both 
are  troubled  somewhat  by  small  stones  in  the 
soil.  On  our  friend’s  mellow  soil,  free  from 
stones,  I  can  dig  potatoes  with  either  machine, 
at  the  rate  of  an  acre  in  from  two  to  three 
hours,  if  he  has  kept  his  field  clean,  and  I  do  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  job.  It  will,  however, 
require  more  experience  and  skill  to  run  the 
d'KKer  than  the  potato  planter;  but  the 
amount  of  hand  labor  saved  is  much  greater. 

I  haven’t  a  tool  on  my  place  (the  binder  not 
excepted;  that  saves  me  as  much  as  my  potato 
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digger.  Two  weeks  ago  I  went  to  Michigan 
on  purpose  to  see  a  new  potato  digger — tbe 
Newberry — work,  and  to  see  why  the  McCal- 
lum  and  Hoover  had  failed,  as  they  had  in 
that  locality.  The  trouble  with  the  latter 
diggers  was  due  to  small  stones  in  the  soil  and 
four  strong  horses  in  front  of  the  tool.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  the  diggers  were  soon  used  up. 
The  new  machine,  made  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  as  the  others,  actually  went  right  through 
stony  land  without  a  single  catch.  W  hen 
perfected,  it  may  be  made  the  best  one  on  the 
market;  but  one  cannot  tell  yet.  The  manu¬ 
facturers— two  farmers— propose  to  also  pick 
up  the  potatoes.  More  properly  speaking, 
they  do  not  let  them  drop  at  all,  but  catch 
them  in  a  cart  at  the  rear  of  the  digger. 
"When  one  cart  is  full  they  take  it  off  and 
hitch  on  another,  and  have  a  contrivance  for 
emptying  the  cart  into  a  wagon.  I  saw  all 
this  done  in  the  field;  but  th  machine  was 
too  crude  for  one  to  pass  judgment  on  it. 
They  hadn’t  got  things  to  work  properly  so 
that  I  could  time  them  and  get  any  positive 
data  to  figure  on,  and  compare  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  hand  picking. 

Our  friend  should  have  about  150  bushel 
boxes  to  be  used  in  harvesting  his  crop. 
These  can  be  bought,  in  the  flat,  iron-bound 
and  with  nails  to  put  them  up,  at  $16.50  per 
100.  They  save  much  time  and  lifting  and 
extra  handling,  in  the  course  of  the  season. 

I  find  potato  stubble  a  wonderfully  good 
place  for  winter  wheat,  or  rye  for  soiling  or 
plowing  under.  To  prepare  the  ground  no 
plow  should  be  used.  The  Cutaway  barrow, 
advertised  in  the  Rural,  is  the  best  tool  yet 
out,  or.  I  think,  that  can  ever  be  got  out  to  fit 
such  stubble  for  grain.  I  have  two  sulky  cul¬ 
tivators  and  a  plain  disk  harrow  in  the  tocj 
house.  There  is  some  rust  on  them,  showing 
that  they  have  not  been  out  the  last  two 
seasons.  The  Cutaway  is  bright.  I  need  say 
no  more.  For  fitting  sod  ground  for  potatoes 
in  the  spring,  if  the  sod  is  so  tough  as  to  need 
cutting  up,  no  tool  will  do  this  so  well  and 
with  so  light  a  draft  as  the  Cutaway.  When 
using  it  always  lap  half:  you  thus  harrow  all 
the  ground  twice,  once  each  way,  and  leave  it 
nearly  level. 

Summit  Co.,  O. 


“  Come ,  here  is  work — and  a  rank  field — 
begin. 

Put  thou  thine  edge  to  the  great  weeds  of  sin; 
So  shalt  thou  find  the  use  of  life ,  and  see 
Thy  Lord  At  set  of  sun  approach  and  say , 
4  Well  done.'  ”  — Ellsworth. 


GROWING  MUSHROOMS. 

W.  FALCONER. 


A  practical  Jersey  man  successfully  grows 
mushrooms  for  profit ;  his  simple  method 
of  doing  so;  the  “ cellar "  method  fully  de¬ 
scribed;  the  cellar  and  its  ventilation; 
horse  manure  only;  soil,  a  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  loam;  the  bed  and  how  to  make  it; 
English  brick  spawn;  a  temperature  of 
57°,  preferably  without  the  aid  of  fire- 
heat;  top- dressing  with  enriched  soil  bene¬ 
ficial-,  keeping  up  moisture;  the  steam 
from  horse  manure  as  a  source  of  plant 
food  and  moisture;  English  brick  and 
French  flake  spawn;  a  bed  lasts  about 
six  months;  gathering  and  marketing. 


R.  JOHN  G.  GARDNER,  of 
Jobstown,  (about  a  dozen 
miles  from  Trenton,  N.  J., 
I  should  think),  grows  mush¬ 
rooms  largely  and  success¬ 
fully,  and  all  for  market.  It 
isn’t  a  matter  of  experiment 
or  fancy  with  him  at  all,  but 
one  of  profit — his  bread  and 
butter  depend  upon  it.  He 
grows  them  in  frames  inside 
his  cool  greenhouses,  also  in  a 
large,  frost-proof  cellar  un¬ 
der  a  hay  barn.  Now  this 
cellar  is  simply  an  ordinary 
cellar,  such  as  any  farmer 
in  the  country  has,  and  the 
been  done  to  it  to  darken  the 
windows  and  make  them  tight  so  as  to  render 
them  better  for  mushrooms,  any  farmer  with 
a  hand  saw,  an  axe,  a  hammer  and  a  few 
nails  and  some  boards  can  do.  Mr.  Gardner 
is  a  market  gardener  and  has  not  the  amount 
of  fresh  manure  upon  his  own  place  that  he 
needs  for  mushroom  growing,  but  he  buys  it 
in  New  York  and  thence  gets  it  shipped  to 
him  by  rail.  And  this  pays.  Now,  if  it  will 
pay  a  man  to  get  manure  at  such  a  cost  for 
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mushroom  growing,  how  much  more  will 
mushroom  growing  pay  the  farmer  who  has 
the  cellar  and  the  manure  as  well?  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner  raises  mushrooms  and  lots  of  them,  and 
any  one  who  is  interested  in  this  direction  can 
go  right  to  his  place  and  see  for  himself.  I 
was  there  on  November  28,  and  saw  them — a 
capital  crop,  and  Mr.  Gardner,  instead  of  try 
ing  to  hide  anything  in  their  cultivation  from 
me,  took  particular  pains  to  show  and  explain 
everything  about  his  way  of  growing  them. 
He  assures  me  that  by  the  old  complicated 
and  troublesome  way  of  preparing  the  man¬ 
ure  and  “fixing”  for  the  crop,  he  couldn’t 
make  any  money  by  growing  mushrooms,  but 
by  the  simple  means  he  now  practices  he  gets 
good  crops,  good  mushrooms,  good  prices  and 
good  profits.  As  the  cellar  method  is  the 
most  available  one  for  farmers,  this  is  the  one 
I  will  describe  in  detail. 

The  cellar  is  60  feet  long,  24  feet  wide  and 
nine  feet  high  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  floor 
is  an  earthen  one,  but  perfectly  dry.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  window  ventilators  and 
doors,  and  in  the  ceiling  at  the  middle  of  the 
cellar  opens  a  tall  shaft  or  chimney-like  ven¬ 
tilator  that  passes  straight  up  through  the 
roof  above.  While  the  beds  are  being  made 
full  ventilation  by  doors,  windows  and  shaft 
is  given,  but  as  soon  as  there  is  any  sign  of 
the  mushrooms  appearing  all  ventilators,  ex¬ 
cept  the  shaft  in  the  middle,  are  shut  up  close¬ 
ly  and  thenceforward  kept  shut. 

The  Manure  used  in  forming  the  beds  is 
common  horse-stable  manure  and  is  brought 
here  from  Jersey  City,  over  70  miles  on  rail¬ 
road  cars. 

The  soil  used  for  mixing  with  the  manure 
and  for  surfacing  the  beds  is  ordinary  vege¬ 
table  garden  loam. 

The  bed  occupies  the  whole  surface  of  the 
cellar  floor  and  was  all  made  up  on  one  day. 
As  a  pathway  a  single  row  of  boards  is  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  bed,  running  lengthwise 
along  the  middle  of  the  cellar  from  the 
door  to  the  farther  end,  and  here  and  there 
between  this  narrow  path  and  the  walls  on 
either  side,  a  few  pieces  of  slate  are  laid  down 
on  the  bed  to  step  on  when  gathering  the 
mushrooms. 

Making  the  Bed. — Now  here  comes  the 
oddest  thing  about  Mr.  Gardner’s  mushroom¬ 
growing.  He  doesn’t  prepare  the  manure  in 
any  way  whatever  for  the  mushroom  beds. 
He  hauls  it  right  from  the  cars  to  the  cellar 
and  at  once  spreads  it  upon  the  floor  and 
packs  it  solid  into  a  bed.  For  the  bed  now  in 
bearing  the  manure  arrived  at  Jobstown  on 
September  8,  and  it  was  hauled  home  and  the 
bed  made  up  the  same  day,  and  the  first 
mushrooms  were  gathered  from  this  bed  the 
second  week  in  November,  just  in  two  months 
from  the  time  the  manure  left  the  Jersey  City 
or  New  York  City  stables.  The  bed  is  15 
inches  thick.  In  making  it  the  manure  was 
first  shaken  up  loosely  to  admit  of  its  being 
more  evenly  spread  than  if  pitched  out  in 
heavy  forkfuls,  and  it  was  then  tramped  down 
firmly  with  the  feet.  The  bed  was  theu 
marked  off  into  halves.  On  one  half  (No.  1)  a 
little  over  a  three  inch  deep  layer  of  loam 
was  at  once  laid  over  the  manure ;  on  the 
other  half  (No.  2)  no  loam  was  put  on  at  this 
time,  but  the  manure  on  the  surface  of 
the  bed— about  three  inches  deep — was  forked 
ovei  lonely.  Twelve  days  after  having  been 
put  in,  the  temperature  of  the  bed  No.  2,  three 
inches  deep,  was  90°,  and  then  it  was  spawned 
on  the  28th.  Next  day  the  soil  from  bed  No. 

1  was  thrown  over  on  to  bed  No.  2,  which 
was  spawned  on  the  24th,  and  then  part  of  the 
soil  that  was  thrown  on  No.  1  was  then  thrown 
back  again  on  No.  2,  so  that  now  a  coating  of 
loam  1%  inch  deep  covered  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bed.  When  finished,  the  surface 
ras  tamped  gently  with  a  tamper  whose  face 
5  a  piece  of  pine  plank  16  inches  long  by  12 
aches  wide.  Mr.  G.  does  not  believe  in  the 
lleged  advantages  of  a  hard-packed  surface 
n  the  mushroom  bed,  but  is  inclined  to  favor 
.  very  moderately  firm  one. 

Spawn. — He  uses  the  English  brick  spawn 
ehich  is  sold  by  all  of  our  seedsmen.  He  has 
ried  making  his  own  spawn,  but  owing  to  not 
laving  proper  means  of  trying  it,  he  has  met 
vith  indifferent  success. 

Spawning  the  Beds — Almost  all  mushroom 
;rowers  insert  the  pieces  of  spawn  about  two 
>r  three  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  man 
ire,  one  piece ^.t  a  time,  and  at  regular  inter¬ 
nals  of  eight  or  nine  inches  apart  each  way — 
engthwise  and  crosswise.  But  here  again 
ffr.  G.  displays  his  individuality.  He  breaks 
ip  the  spawn  in  the  usual  way ,  in  'pieces  one 
o  two  inches  square.  Of  course,  in  breaking 
t  up  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  stuff  besides 
;he  lumps.  And  now  with  a  diamond-pointed 
loe  he  draws  drills  18  inches  apart  and  to 
;hree  inches  deep  lengthwise  along  the  bed, 
rnd  in  the  rows  he  sows  the  spawn  as  if  he 
ivere  sowing  peach  stones  or  walnuts  or  snap¬ 
beans,  and  covers  it  in  as  if  it  were  seeds. 


Temperature. — Mr.  G.  regards  57°  as  the 
most  suitable  for  mushroom  growing,  and  if 
possible,  he  maintains  this  without  the  aid  of 
fire  heat.  He  has  hot-water  pipes  connected 
with  the  contiguous  green-house  heating 
arrangement  in  his  cellar,  but  he  never  uses 
them  for  heating  the  mushroom  cellar 
except  when  obliged  to.  By  mulching  his 
bed  with  straw  he  could  get  along  without  any 
fire-heat,  but  then  this  would  be  very  awk¬ 
ward  when  gathering  the  mushrooms. 

Top-Dressing. — After  the  bed  has  borne  a 
little  while, Mr.  G.  assured  me  he  finds  that  top¬ 
dressing  it  all  over  with  a  half-mch  deep  layer 
of  fine  soil  is  very  beneficial  to  it.  Before 
using,  this  soil  had  been  kept  in  a  close  place 
— pit,  frame, shed,  or  large  box — in  which  there 
was  at  the  same  time  a  lot  of  steaming-hot 
manure  so  that  it  might  become  thoroughly 
charged  with  mushroom  food  absorbed  from  the 
steam  from  the  fermenting  material. 

Watering. — Should  any  portion  of  the 
bed  get  very  dry,  water  it  gently  and  somewhat 
sparingly,  with  water  at  a  temperature  of 
about  90  degrees  through  a  fine-rosed  water- 
pot  or  syringe.  Never  give  enough  water  at 
a  time  to  penetrate  to  the  manure  and  the 
spawn  below  the  coating  of  earth.  But  rather 
than  make  a  practice  of  watering  the  beds 
Mr.  G.  finds  it  is  much  better  to  maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere  by— when  needed— sprink¬ 
ling  the  walls  and  ceiling  with  tepid  water 
from  a  syringe. 

Food  and  Moisture.— And  here  is  an  idea 
of  Mr.  Gardner’s  own,  which  I  never  before 
saw  in  practice  in  the  same  way.  He  firmly 
believes  that  the  mushrooms  derive  much 
nourishment  from  the  “steam”  of  fermenting 
fresh  horse  manure,  and  by  using  this  ‘  ‘steam’) 
in  our  mushroom  houses  we  can  maintain 
an  atmosphere  almost  moist  enough  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  syringe, 
and  the  mushrooms  are  fatter  and  heavier 
for  it.  And  be  practices  what  he  preaches. 
In  one  end  of  his  mushroom  house  he  has 
a  very  large,  deep,  open  box  half  filled 
with  steaming-hot  horse  droppings,  and  once 
or  twice  a  day  he  tosses  these  over  with  a 
dung  fork  in  order  to  raise  a  “steam,”  which 
it  certainly  does.  It  is  also  for  this  purpose 
that  he  introduces  the  loam  into  the  cellar  so 
soon  when  making  the  beds,  so  that  it  may 
become  charged  with  food  that  would  other¬ 
wise  become  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere. 

Varieties  of  Mushrooms  — Of  course  there 
is  a  marked  difference  between  the  mush¬ 
rooms  raised  from  the  French  flake  spawn 
and  those  from  the  English  brick  spawn ;  but 
he  has  never  observed  distinct  varieties  from 
the  same  kind  of  spawn.  Sometimes  a  few 
mushrooms  will  appear  that  are  somewhat 
differently  formed  from  those  of  the  general 
crop,  but  this  he  regards  as  the  result  of  cul¬ 
tural  conditions  rather  than  of  true  varietal 
differences. 

The  Duration  of  a  Bed.— His  bed  began 
bearing  early  in  November  and  he  expects 
that  it  will  continue  to  bear  a  good  crop  till 
the  first  of  May  next;  after  that  time,  no 
matter  what  the  crop  may  be,  the  mushrooms 
become  so  infested  with  maggots  as  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  worthless  and  they  may  at  once  be 
cleared  out.  It  is  on  account  of  the  large 
body  of  manure  in  the  bed  and  the  low,  genial 
and  equable  temperature  of  the  cellar  that 
the  beds  in  this  house  always  continue  so  long 
in  good  cropping  condition. 

Gathering  and  Marketing. —Some  years 
ago  the  mushrooms  were  not  gathered  till 
their  heads  had  opened  out  flat,  but  nowadays 
the  market  men  don’t  want  them  that  way; 
they  like  to  get  them  when  they  are  quite 
young  and  before  the  frill  between  the  cap 
and  stem  has  broken  apart.  A  good  market 
is  found  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  especially  in  Boston.  The  mushrooms 
are  shipped  by  express  in  12-pound  baskets. 
A  layer  two  deep  is  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basket,  then  some  paper,  then  another  layer. 
All  mushrooms  whose  caps  are  broken  are  re¬ 
jected,  and  those  whose  frill  has  burst  are 
laid  on  the  top  layer.  Baskets  are  far  more 
carefully  handled  by  expressmen  than  are 
boxes,  and  they  cost  very  little.  The  supply 
of  mushrooms  has  never  been  nearly  equal  to 
the  demand. 


sense, 


Lie  in  three  words — health,  peace  and  com¬ 
petence."  — Pope. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


14, — We  are  having  the  most  perfect  weather 
imaginable  for  either  work  or  play.  The 
nights  are  generally  frosty,  but  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  above  40  degrees  a  good  deal  of 
the  time  during  the  day-time,  and  we  have 
had  no  rain  or  snow  to  speak  of  since  October. 
It  is  almost  too  dry  for  stock,  as  water  on 
some  farms  is  getting  very  scarce.  But  such 
weather  as  this,  with  a  few  days  of  warm 
rain  occasionally,  would  be  my  ideal  winter. 
Corn  as  well  as  nearly  everything  else  raised 
here  this  year  was  a  bountiful  crop,  many 
pieces  averaging  80  and  90  bushels  per  acre. 
Farmers  here  feel  quite  encouraged  once  more. 
But  in  Southern  Wisconsin  it  was  drier  than 
last  summer.  w.  s.  s. 


“  Because  in  a  day  of  my  days  to  come, 
There  waiteth  a  grief  to  be, 

Shall  my  heart  grow  faint  and  my  lips  be 
dumb , 

In  this  day  that  is  bright  to  me  ?" 

— Mrs.  Songster. 


Michigan. 

Three  Rivers,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Dec.  15.— 
We  are  having  a  very  pleasant  winter,  so  far. 
We  have  had  no  snow  to  speak  of  and  coulh 
plow  almost  every  day  in  the  afternoon. 
Streams  are  very  low;  there  hasn’t  been 
enough  rain  to  wet  the  ground  for  many 
weeks.  Late-sown  wheat  has  a  small  top; 
corn  is  all  husked :  about  hal  f  a  crop.  Potatoes 
did  not  give  a  very  big  yield ;  but  there  is 
no  market  to  speak  of  for  them.  Wheat  is 
worth  $1  per  bushel;  corn 40 cents;  hogs  $4  50 
live  weight;  potatoes  30  cents;  butter  20 cents; 
eggs  18  cents.  s.  M.  s. 


“  Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top, 
For  we  are  old  and  on  our  quicks't  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them." 

— Shakespeare. 


“O,  in  this  mocking  world,  too  fast 

The  doubting  fiend  o'ertakes  our  youth. 
Better  be  cheated  to  the  last 

Than  lose  the  blessed  hope  of  truth." 

— Kemble. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“  Reason's  whole  pleasure — all  the  joys  of 


Illinois. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Jo  Daviess  Co.,  Dec. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  namp 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

OIL  NOT  A  FERTILIZER  ;  THE  SOURCE  OF  OIL 
IN  PLANTS. 

M.  B.  P.,  Henderson,  N.  C.—l.  Recently  in 
talking  to  some  of  my  neighbors  I  remarked 
that  the  oil  in  cotton  seed  was  of  no  value  as 
a  fertilizer.  Was  I  right  or  wrong  ?  2.  One 
of  my  doubting  auditors  asked  :  “Where, 
then,  does  the  oil  in  the  seed  come  from  ?” 
Will  the  Rural  throw  some  light  on  the 
matter  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROFESSOR  F.  H.  STORER. 

1.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  oil  in  cotton 
seeds  is  of  no  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Probably 
the  oil  would  do  harm  rather  than  good  when 
put  upon  the  land.  It  is  known,  for  example, 
that  the  removal  of  oil  from  bone-meal  im¬ 
proves  this  fertilizer.  In  other  words,  meal 
made  from  bones  which  have  been  steamed 
moderately,  in  order  to  extract  the  grease, 
acts  more  quickly  as  a  fertilizer  than  meal 
made  from  raw  bones,  and  is  preferred  to  the 
raw  meal.  Of  course,  the  oil  in  cotton  seeds 
is  valuable  for  feeding  cattle,  but  this  consid¬ 
eration  is  quite  beside  the  present  inquiry. 

Like  various  other  substances  found  in 
plants — such  as  starch  and  sugar,  and  cotton 
itself,  for  that  matter— the  oil  of  cotton  seeds 
is  derived  from  the  air  and  from  water.  A 
plant  standing  in  a  soil  which  is  adequately 
moistened  and  supplied  with  nitrogen  in  a 
form  fit  for  it  to  feed  upon,  as  well  as  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia  and  certain 
other  so-called  ash  ingredients,  will  grow  per¬ 
fectly  well  and  will  obtain  from  the  carbonic 
acid  which  exists  in  the  air  all  the  carbona¬ 
ceous  matter  which  is  needed  for  making  the 
starch,  sugar,  oil,  fiber,  or  what-not  for  which 

“Herbrand”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies.— Adv. 
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the  plant  is  cultivated.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered, of  course, that  when  a  cotton  seed,  orany 
other  oily  seed  germinates  the  oil  within  the 
seed  serves  to  nourish  the  sprouting  plant.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  the  oil  undergoes  when  a  seed  germi¬ 
nates,  it  may  none  the  less  be  verv  properly 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  plant  food  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  moment  of  germination  and  under  the 
conditions  in  which  it  exists  stored  up  in  the 
seed — just  as  the  starch  or  the  albumen  in 
seeds  may  be  regarded  as  plant  food ;  for  the 
young  plant,  like  a  nursing  babe,  is  nourished 
by  the  parent ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  what¬ 
soever  that  a  plant  which  has  once  begun  to 
live  independently  of  the  seed  can  feed  upou 
oil  through  its  roots,  or  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  presence  of  oil  in  the  soil.  It  is 
within  the  hounds  of  possibility,  perhaps,  that 
oil  m  the  soil  might  sometimes  favor  a  form 
of  fermentation  which  would  be  advanta¬ 
geous  for  the  growth  of  crops,  though  no  such 
advantage  has  yet  been  detected.  But,  on 
the  ofher  hand,  there  are  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  presence  of  oil  in  the  soil  or  in  a 
manure  would  be  detrimental  since  the  oil 
might  clog  the  manure  which  contained  it, 
and  the  pores  of  the  soil  also. 


“  What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart 
undaunted  ? 

Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel 
just , 

And  he  but  naked  though  locked  up  in  steel 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  cor¬ 
rupted.'1'  — Shakespeare. 


CAKE  OF  FRUIT  STOCKS;  DWARF  APPLE  TREES. 

E.  A.  T.,  Croton,  Ohio. — I  'want  to  graft 
quinces  on  apple  roots;  peaches  on  peach 
roots,  and  plums  on  peach  and  plum  roots; 
when  should  the  roots  be  taken  up  and  how 
should  they  be  stored  ?  Which  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  largest  yield  of  apples  in  20  years 
from  the  time  they  were  set  out— 300  dwarf 
apple  trees  on  Doucain  stock  or  50  standard 
trees  ? 

Ans  — The  seedling  stocks  may  be  taken  up 
at  anv  time  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  when 
the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  and  should  be 
stored  in  a  cellar,  whore  they  may  be  packed 
in  moist  sand,  sawdust  or  moss,  care  being 
taken  not  to  have  them  either  too  wet  or  too 
dry,  or  accessible  to  mice.  Sawdust  from  the 
green  log  is  best,  because  its  degree  of  moisture 
is  exactly  right.  Whatever  packing  is  used 
should  be  put  in  firmly  under,  over  and 
around  the  bundles,  which  should  be  made  of 
convenient  and  uniform  size — say,  50  to  100  in 
each.  A  little  freezing  does  not  hurt  stocks 
so  packed,  but  if  thev  are  wanted  for  root¬ 
grafting  during  the  winter  it  is  best  not  to  let 
them  freeze.  The  boxes  should  be  kept  cov¬ 
ered.  If  large  yields  are  desired  use  standard 
stocks.  Dwarfs  are  useful  for  small  gardens, 
where  early  bearing  and  fine  fruit  are  the  im¬ 
portant  points;  but  for  mercantile  purposes 
they  are  almost  universally  a  failure.  Very 
few  apples  on  Doucain  stocks  will  be  alive 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  from  planting. 
Quince  on  the  apple  is  even  a  worse  failure, 
except  where,  by  deep  planting,  the  grafts 
root  from  above  the  point  of  union. 

SHOP  WORK  OR  FARMING— WHICH? 

H.  S.  M.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. — Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  give  up  a  mercantile  position  with 
a  salary  of  $65  a  month  for  homesteading  a 
farm  ?  I  have  a  liking  for  farming  and  can 
stand  manual  labor  well.  I  have  about  $350 
capital,  and  am  very  economical,  and  so  is  my 
wife.  I’m  28  years  old.  Should  I  go  to  farm¬ 
ing  I  would  prefer  a  warm  climate  and  fruit 
culture. 

Ans  —We  cannot  answer  this  question. 
Too  much  depends  upon  yourself.  If  you  go 
to  farming  you  will  doubtless  have  to  work  a 
good  deal  harder  than  you  imagine  in  order 
to  make  a  living.  One  thing  that  always 
troubles  a  man  who  goes  from  city  to  country 
work  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  regularity 
about  the  payments  of  profits  or  wages.  In 
the  city  you  get  your  money  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  and  you  get  in  the  habit  of  timing  and 
gauging  your  expenses  accordingly.  In  the 
country  you  get  no  regular  wages,  and  when 
the  returns  do  come  in  they  are  not  all  cash. 
It  will  be  very  hard  to  adapt  yourself  to  the 
new  condition  of  things.  The  tendency  is  to 
believe  that  the  art  of  farming  is  easily  mas¬ 
tered.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made. 
We  affirm  that  it  will  be  as  hard  for  the  aver¬ 
age  city  clerk  to  so  perfect  himself  in  agricul¬ 
tural  matters  as  to  make  a  farm  pay,  as  it 
will  be  for  him  to  work  himself  to  the  head  of 
the  mercantile  house  in  which  he  is  employed. 
On  the  other  hand,  people  with  good  sense 
and  happy  dispositions  can  find  pleasure  in 
country  life  that  will  far  more  than  compen¬ 
sate  them  for  any  loss  of  city  .'privileges. 


ONION  SEED. 

J.  S.,  Ashley ,  Utah. — I  ordered  Extra- 
Early  Danver  onion  seeds  of  a  seedsman.  I 
sowed  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  seed  on  a 
“bright  red”  soil,  and  didn’t  get  a  dozen 
good  onions;  whereas  if  the  seed  were  good 
there  ought  to  be  from  one  to  six  bulbs  to 
each  seed.  Am  I  right  ?  Most  of  mine  were 
scallions. 

Ans. — Among  onions  there  is  great  variety. 
Those  grown  from  seed  are  usually  one-bulbed. 
Potato  onions,  from  sets,  produce  several 
bulbs,  and  top  onions  produce  flower-heads 
like  bunches  of  bulbs  that  are  used  as  sets. 
The  Danvers  onion  is  one-bulbed  and  yellow¬ 
skinned.  A  few  scallions  occur  among  the 
crops  of  the  best  gardeners  and  even  of  those 
who  save  their  own  seed.  Some  varieties  un¬ 
suitable  to  our  soil  or  climate  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  ill-ripened  or  thick-necked  onions, 
which  bad  thev  been  grown  under  favorable 
conditions  would  have  matured  properly  and 
bulbed  well  enough.  Again,  some  soils  are 
not  fitted  for  onion  growing. 


“  ’ Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born  and  range  with 
humble  givers  in  content, 

Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistening  grief 
and  wear  a  golden  sorrow." 

— Shakespeare. 


Miscellaneous. 


W.  A.  L.,  Leesville,  Ohio. — What  are  the 
best  six  dwarf  pears  *  I  want  to  plant  100 
trees. 

Ans. — Angouleme,  Anjou,  Boussock,  How¬ 
ell,  Louise  Bonne,  Superfin.  We  would 
plant  mostly  of  the  first  two. 

.7.  H.  C.,  Bradford ,  Mass.— What  are  the 
addresses  of  some  nurseries  in  England  ? 

Ans.— Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester; 
John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London, 

5  E  ;  Paul’s  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross.  Herts. ; 
Hugh  Low  &  Sons,  London,  N.  E. ;  H.  Lane 

6  Son,  Berkhamsted,  Herts  ;  Little  &  Ballan- 
tyne,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County;  Anthony 
Waterer,  Woking,  Surrey. 

O.  A.  Rice  Co.,  Kan. — What  kind  of  ever¬ 
green  trees  would  be  suitable  for  this  part, 
Central  Kansas.  The  soil  is  a  black  sandy 
loam  underlaid  with  hardpan;  some  call  it 
“gumbo,”  but  it  is  not,  for  it  is  the  subsoil. 
It  will  readily  dissolve  as  soon  as  exposed  to 
to  the  air  and  weather  ? 

Ans.— Professor  Popenoe,  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  writes  that  our  inquirer 
will  probably  h^ve  no  trouble  in  securing  a 
good  growth  of  the  Red  cedar  and  the  Aus¬ 
trian  pine,  and  may  succeed  with  the  Scotch 
pine.  At  Manhattan  the  Scotch  pine  proves 
to  be  one  of  the  best  conifers.  No  difficulty 
is  found  there  also  in  growing  the  Table  Moun¬ 
tain  pine,  the  Dwarf  Mountain  pine,  and  so 
far,  the  Blue  spruce  (Picea  pun°,ens)  of 
Colorado.  Most  of  these  would  probably  be 
worth  trying  in  Rice  County. 


‘‘ Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 

He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own; 

He  who,  secure  within ,  can  say, 

' To-morrow ,  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived 
to-day.' "  —Dryden. 


DISCUSSION. 


“CORRECTING”  alkali  lands  by  the  use 
OF  MANURE,  DRAINAGE  AND  GYPSUM. 

Prof.  F.  H.  Storer.— On  page  836  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  speaks  of 
using  manure  simply  to  “  kill  the  alkali.”  In 
many  countries  where  evaporation  is  rapid, 
and  where  not  enough  rain  falls  to  compel 
all  the  brooks,  rivers  and  lakes  to  force  their 
way  to  the  sea,  alkaline  matters  are  apt  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  soil,  especially  in  low  places; 
but  one  effect  of  this  alkali  (carbonate  of  soda) 
is  to  make  clayey  soils  (and  very  fine  soils) 
even  more  sticky,  plastic  and  adhesive 
than  they  are  naturally.  It  may  be  said 
of  the  alkali  lands,  even  more  emphat¬ 
ically  than  it  can  be  said  of  ordinary 
stiff  clays,  that  they  are  hard  to  cultivate. 
Not  only  does  such  land  tend  to  stick  to  the 
plowshare,  but,  after  it  has  been  plowed,  the 
furrows,  instead  of  crumbling  down  to  form 
mellow  earth,  dry  into  hard  lumps  and  clods 
which  lie  upon  the  land  like  so  many  frag¬ 
ments  of  rocks.  All  over  the  world,  farmers 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  barn  yard  man¬ 
ure  helps  to  mitigate  the  undue  plasticity  of 
clay.  They  urge  that,  besides  supplying  food 
to  crops,  manure  has  no  small  value  in  the 
mere  mechanical  sen«e,  because  it  helps  to 
make  clay  land  mellow.  Just  so,  I  take  it, 
the  extreme  stickiness  of  the  alkali  land  may 
be  corrected,  in  some  part,  by  judicious  dress-  ( 


ings  of  farm-yard  manure.  Precisely  as  is 
theca°e  with  clavey  soils,  numberless  patches 
of  alkali  land  have  been  improved  by  thorough 
draining.  When  water  flows  from  the  drains, 
the  alkaline  matter  is  washed  out  from  the 
soil  and  carried  away  with  the  water.  It 
should  also  be  said  that  Professor  Hilgard  of 
California,  who  has  devoted  no  little  attention 
to  the  alkali  lands  of  that  State,  has  found 
that  in  many  cases  dressings  of  gypsum  are 
competent  to  destroy  the  alkali,  by  acting 
upon  it  chemically.  Thanks  to  the  decom¬ 
posing  action  of  the  gypsum,  the  excessive 
plasticity  is  done  away  with  and  the  soil  be¬ 
comes  fit  to  be  cultivated. 


A  GREAT  MISFORTUNE. 


MORE  ABOUT  “THE  FARM  FENCE.” 

M.  B.  P.,  Henderson,  N.  C.— Ninetv-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  farm  fences  in  this  vicinity 
are  the  “Virginia  rail,”  with  probably  no  im¬ 
provement  on  those  used  by  the  first  settlers 
in  North  America.  When  we  were  obliged  to 
fence  against  the  “  razor-back  ”  pig,  the  bot¬ 
tom  rail  was  laid  flat  on  the  ground  and  sev¬ 
eral  above  this  were  necessarily  small,  for 
this  mischievous  little  brute  would  turn  him¬ 
self  edgewise  and  slip  through  a  very  small 
crack.  But  that  state  of  affairs  has  passed 
away,  we  hope  never  to  return.  Our  present 
stock  law  has  been  in  operation  two  years 
and  seems  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  man¬ 
made  law  can  be.  Certainlv  it  is  just.  To 
sum  up  the  whole  matter :  The  law  simply 
says,  “Every  owner  must  restrain  his  own 
stock;”  and  why  shouldn’t  he  ?  If  his  animal 
has  a  right  to  get  its  subsistence  on  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  land  unless  protected  by  a  (so-called) 
lawful  fence,  why  has  not  the  owner  the  same 
right  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  or  fruits  from  the  garden  when  there  is  no 
lock  on  the  gate  ?  There  was  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  at  first,  but  that  has  worn  away,  and  all 
classes  see  the  benefits  secured.  Stock  is 
much  better  fed  and  cared  for ;  manure 
(wasted  before)  is  now  saved ;  fences  are  fast 
disappearing  ;  old,  unsightly  hedge-rows  are 
being  cleared  up,  and  are  the  most  productive 
portions  of  the  farm;  farmers  are  relieved  of 
a  heavy  tax,  not  only  in  money  and  labor,  but 
by  a  saving  of  timber.  Formerlv  the  annual 
cost  of  repairing  fences  was  more  than  the 
value  of  all  the  stock  in  the  county.  The 
fence  we  need  is  a  conveniently  portable  one. 
Our  old  rails  are  portable,  but  we  want  one 
that  will  not  consume  so  much  time  as  would 
be  required  to  build  a  new  one.  We  need  one 
requiring  no  posts  or  stakes,  but  which  can  be 
set  on  top  of  the  ground,  with  a  reasonable 
assurance  that  it  will  stay  there  as  long  as 
desired. 

FEEDING  POTATOES  AND  APPLES  TO  MILCH 
COWS. 

E  W.  T.,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.— Don’t  be 
afraid  to  feed  potatoes  or  apples  to  milch 
cows.  I  have  practiced  feeding  my  small  po¬ 
tatoes  to  milch  cows  for  years,  and  always 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction.  Care  should  be 
taken  both  as  regards  the  time  and  manner  of 
feeding.  My  practice  has  been  to  feed  them 
just  at  the  time  of  milking  or  immediately 
afterwards.  Pass  the  potatoes  through  a  root- 
cutter,  or,  if  you  have  no  cutter,  procure  a 
long  box  just  the  width  of  your  scoop-shovel, 
and  in  it  you  can  properly  cut  enough  for  a 
small  dairy  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  better 
to  mix  a  small  quantity  of  bran  or  meal  with 
the  potatoes,  as  the  cows  will  eat  more  slowly, 
and  I  think  the  increased  flow  of  milk  will 


Rheumatism 

^  o  doubt  if  there  is,  or  can  be,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  but  thousands  who 
have  suffered  its  pains  have  been  greatly  ben¬ 
efited  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try  this  great  remedy.  It  correct, 
the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

“  I  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty  years. 
Previous  to  1883  I  found  no  relief,  but  grew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless.  Hood’s  SarsaparUla 
did  me  more  good  than  all  the  other  medicine 
I  ever  had.”  H.  T.  Balcom,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  §5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

OHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute- 
ly?ure  and  hi8hly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  2>(-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail, 
Slx  cans  by  express,  prepaid  for  $5.’ 
1. 3.  Johnson  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  2118,  Boston,  Mass. 

PEERLESS  DYES  8oLD  BY  DaUGGkSTA 


The  heavy  rains  this  fall  have  totally  ruin¬ 
ed  crops  in  some  localities,  and  the  effect  is 
now  being  seen  in  diseases  among  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Almost  every  day  cases  of  roup, 
swelled  head  and  a  distemper  very  disastrous 
among  poultry  are  reported.  A  part  of  this 
is  also  due  to  improper  feeding.  Many  per¬ 
sons  think  as  soon  as  cold  weather  comes  on 
they  must  begin  to  feed  heating  food  to  their 
hens,  like  corn  meal,  &c.  The  result  of  this 
course,  is  if  they  do  not  break  down  from  the 
diseases  prevalent,  they  soon  get  very  fat, 
look  very  fine  and  people  wonder  why  they  do 
not  lay.  You  cannot  make  a  hen  lay  when 
everything  you  give  her  is  being  transformed 
into  fat,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  disease 
same  as  with  an  over-fed  child  or  person. 
Alfred  T.  Johnson,  Hampton,  N.  H.,  says, 

‘  Last  fall  I  had  80  fine-looking  hens,  which 
began  to  droop  and  die;  I  changed  their  food 
and  began  using  Sheridan’s  Powder:  in  three 
weeks  they  were  nearly  well,  and  had  increas¬ 
ed  the  eggs  sixteen  a  day.  T  have  just  bought 
six  cans  of  it,  as  a  preventive  of  disease  the 
coming  winter.  It  can’t  be  beat,  for  that 
large  can  saved  me  $40  last  year.” 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Carlin,  Conklin  Centre,  N.  Y., 
savs,  “I  have  used  Sheridan’s  Powder  to 
make  hens  lay  for  three  years.  I  know  it 
also  keeps  them  healthy  for  I  rarely  lose  one 
now.  My  neighbors  are  getting  interested  in 
Sheridan’s  Powder;  but  they  do  not  use  half 
enough ;  one  or  two  small  packs  is  not  a  fair 
test.  I  shall  send  soon  for  six  cans,  as  I  get 
it  cheaper.  During  an  eight  week’s  trials, 
using  Sheridan’s  Powder,  I  got  from  40  hens, 
1707  eggs.” 

I.  S.  Johpson  &  Co.,  22  Custom  House  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  (the  only  makers  of  Sheridan’s 
Condition  Powder  to  make  hens  lay)  will 
send,  postpaid,  to  any  person,  two  25-cent 
packs  of  powder,  and  a  new  Poultry  Raising 
Guide,  for  60  cents.  The  book  alone  costs  25 
cents.  For  $1.00  five  packs  of  powder'and  a 
book;  for  $1  20  a  large  2%- pound  can  and 
book;  six  cans'  for  §5  00,  express  prepaid. 
Send  stamps  or  cash.  Interesting  testimoni¬ 
als  sent  free. 


sn<l  MotU>  Card*,  8cr»p  Picture*.  Ptizidf*.  Gamm,  trtolm  1* 
U  M  one  pack  of  Escort  Cards,  and  largo  Sample  Book  of  gen  nine  Card* 

Coot  pictures,  j  All  lor  a  2  oeutatauip.  Banner  Card  Co.,  Cadis,  Ohio* 


FAXON’SSeed  Specialties 

lA^tawr-v  '  J  Asters,  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtiums, 
.^saRn.-t.-ViKsx  g  and  Danvers  Onion.  ESSAYS:— Annuals 
t  and  Their  Cultivation,  10  cents.  Garden 
Vegetables.  10  cents.  Both,  and  Catalogue, 
‘S’  1°  cents,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

^ohd^  M.B.Faxon2I5o.Market5  r.BOSTON.MASS. 


NOVELTY,  BEAUTY  AND  USEFULNESS 

are  embodied  in  the  “  Kodak  ”  Camera,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  suitable  and  valuable  Holiday  gift. 
You  cannot  select  an  article  that  will  be  so 
highly  appreciated. 


LICHTNING  WELL-8INKINQ 
MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Well-smking  and  prospecting  tools  sent 
on  trial.  520  ieet  has  been  sunk  in  8 
hours .  Instructions  for  beginners.  An 
Encyclopdia  of  BOO  Engravir»s  of  well 
and  prospectors'  tools,  pumps, 
d  and  steam  engines.  A  trea¬ 
tise  on  gas  and  oil.  Book 
free,  mailing  charges 
25  cts.  each. 

The  American 
WellWorks. 
AURORA,  ILLS., 
U.  S.  A. 


A  Gardening  Supplement 
To  Rural  New  Yorker. 


The  best  and  foremost 
Horticultural  Magazine. 


THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN,  $2.00 

- AND  THE - 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  -  2.00 

$4.00 


Both  one  year  for  only  j 
If  sent  before  Jan.  1st.  )  ^ 


Fruits,  Vegetables,  Flowers, 
Trees;  Profit,  Health. 


Address 

E.  H,  LIBBY,  751  Broadway,  New  York, 
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much  more  than  pay  for  this  extra  feed.  In  this 
manner  I  have  fed  as  high  as  eight  quarts  per 
cow  at  each  milking,  and  always  with  good 
results.  Having  nearly  200  bushels  of  unsala¬ 
ble  apples  on  the  farm  this  fall,  I  decided  to 
try  feeding  them  to  my  cows,  although  nearly 
every  one  I  consulted  on  the  subject  told  me 
they  would  dry  the  cows  up,  “  for  we  have 
tried  it  and  know,'*  said  they.  I  began  feeding 
a  small  quantity  of  cut  apples  well  mixed  with 
bran,  and  gradually  increased  the  feed  to  five 
or  six  quarts  per  cow  twice  a  day  till  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  producing  more  milk  than  any 
of  my  neighbors,  although  some  of  them  were 
milking  more  than  twice  the  number  of  cows. 

The  milk  of  my  cows  goes  to  a  factory, 
where  the  people  are  quick  to  discover  any 
taint  in  it;  and  since  the  factory  closed  I  have 
been  making  a  grade  of  butter  which  meets 
vjth  ready  sale,  although  the  supply  of  small 
potatoes  and  apples  is  not  yet  exhausted. 

♦  ♦  - - 

11  The  winds  of  God  shall  sweep  the  clouds 
Away  across  the  sky, 

And  all  the  shades  shall  he  dispelled 
That  in  the  valleys  lie." 


FEEDING  POTATOES  TO  MILCH  COWS. 

J.  I).  C.,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.— In  a  late 
issue  of  the  Rural,  reference  was  made  to 
the  probable  results  attending  the  feeding  of 
small  potatoes  to  stock,  particularly  milch 
cows.  Being  one  of  the  many  farmers  of  this 
locality  engaged  in  growing  potatoes  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  having  each  season  a  good  deal  of  un¬ 
marketable  tubers  to  dispose  of, I  will  say  that  I 
consider  them  of  value  for  feeding  purposes.  I 
always  commence  feeding  to  my  cows  imme¬ 
diately  after  they  have  been  stabled  for  the 
winter.  I  am  now  feeding  to  each  cow  about 
a  quarter  of  a  bushel  per  day  of  small  and 
large  unmerchantable  potatoes.  I  feed  them 
whole,  giving  each  cow  her  mess  in  the 
manger.  I  have  never  practiced  cutting  the 
potatoes,  though  some  consider  my  way  of 
feeding  attended  with  too  great  a  risk  of  chok¬ 
ing  the  animals,  and  therefore  cut  the  largest, 
if  no  others;  but  I  have  never  experienced 
any  trouble  in  this  direction,  evidently  owing 
to  the  fact  that  each  cow  eats  her  mess  by  her¬ 
self;  whereas,  were  they,  thrown  on  the 
ground,  allowing  each  cow  to  hurriedly  help 
herself,  injurious  results  would  be  liable  to 
occur.  The  milk,  as  well  as  the  butter,  while 
feeding  this  ration,  has  never  produced  any 
deleterious  effects;  and  during  a  period  of  20 
or  more  years,  during  which  1  have  been  a 
regular  patron  of  a  near-by  cheese  factory, 
there  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  but  one  or 
two  instances  of  irregularities  attending  the 
manipulations  of  the  curd,  that  could  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  only  by  presuming  that  some 
patron  had  been  feeding  potatoes  to  his  eowrs. 
Possibly  heavier  feeding  would  give  more  un¬ 
favorable  results. 

POTATOES  AS  FEED  FOR  STOCK. 

F.  D. ,  Trenton,  N.  J.—  As  to  feeding  pota¬ 
toes  to  milch  cows  ,  spoken  of  on  page  801,  if 
the  milk  is  to  be  sold  off  for  immediate  use  as 
milk,  no  harm  will  result  from  a  small  ration 
of  potatoes.  I  would  strongly  advise  feeding 
them  with  cut  feed— hay,  straw  or  chaff- 
using  the  usual  quantity  of  bran  or  ground 
feed.  Begin  with  four  quarts  of  potatoes — 
chopped  if  you  can— twice  a  day,  mixed  with 
the  feed.  If  looseness  of  the  bowels  follows, 
decrease  the  quantity  of  potatoes;  if  not,  you 
may  increase  the  amount  somewhat.  If  you 
are  making  butter,  don’t  use  them.  One  of 
the  best  ways  of  using  them  is  to  boil  them, 
and  while  they  are  hot  mash  and  put  them  in 
the  swill  barrel  for  the  pigs,  mixing,  of  course, 
chopped  rye  or  ground  feed  with  them,  making 
a  potato  pudding— not  slop— and  your  hogs 
will  laugh  every  time  they  see  you  coming  to 
feed  them.  Another  way  of  using  them  is  to 
feed  them  cooked,  mixed  a  little  thicker  than 
for  pigs,  to  poultry,  and  if  fed  warm  in  win¬ 
ter,  the  laying  hens  will  show  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  kindness.  A  light  ration  to  farm 
horses  will  do  no  harm.  Keep  line  salt  and 
wood  ashes  in  equal  quantities  near  the  feed 
box— just  at  the  side,  not  in  it — so  the  horses 
and  colts  can  lick  what  they  may  need,  and 
the  worms  will  leave  the  bowels  and  the  horses 
will  look  and  feel  better.  Feed  to  store  sheep 
also  a  suitable  ration  of  raw  potatoes  every 
day.  They  will  do  them  good.  Some  of  our 
retail  milk  dealers — farmers— consider  pota¬ 
toes  worth  15  cents  per  bushel  to  feed  for 
milk. 

E.  J.  M.,  Shelbyville,  Ills.— I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  feeding  my  small  potatoes  to 
cows  giving  milk,  and  my  business  is  to  make 
butter.  I  have  regular  customers,  who  are  of 
a  high-toned  class,  and  very  fastidious  in  their 
tastes,  and  neither  they  nor  my  own  family 
have  ever  been  able  to  discover  any  deleteri¬ 
ous  effects  from  the  milk  or  butter,  or  any  un¬ 
pleasant  taste  in  either.  The  potatoes,  of 


course,  have  been  only  a  part  of  a  ration  in 
connection  with  other  milk-producing  foods, 
such  as  wheat-bran  and  shorts  in  equal  por¬ 
tions,  with  half  the  amount  of  corn  meal. 
After  the  cows  have  eaten  their  bran  and 
shorts,  I  feed  two  quarts  of  small  potatoes  to 
each  animal,  and  they  always  seem  to  relish 
them. 

F.  H.,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. — This  fall  I  fed 
about  25  bushels  of  potatoes  to  my  cows.  The 
eight  cows  were  stabled  and  each  was  fed 
about  three  quarts  per  day.  They  had  been 
grained  all  summer,  getting  one  quart  of 
mixed  feed  at  each  milking.  The  potatoes 
took  the  place  of  one  feeding  of  grain.  I 
was  feeding  pumpkins  also.  I  could  see  no 
detrimental  results. 

FALL  OR  SPRING  PLOWING. 

B.  R.,  Fayette.  Co.,  Pa. — The  question 
whether  fall  or  spring  plowing  is  the  better 
for  spring  crops  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
season  and  the  kind  of  soil.  In  my  experience 
of  nearly  50  years,  fall  and  winter  plowing 
has  almost  always  been  better  than  late  spring 
plowing,  particularly  in  plowing  heavy  lime¬ 
stone  clay,  or  if  the  spring  or  summer  were 
dry.  If  limestone  ground  is  plowed  in  the 
fall  or  winter  the  frost  pulverizes  it  so  it  gets 
as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap.  If  such  a  soil  is 
plowed  in  the  spring,  no  amount  of  harrowing 
and  rolling  will  get  it  in  first-class  condition, 
as  I  know  to  my  cost,  and  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  the  ground  will  dry  out  in  half  the  time. 
I  have  always  seen  in  dry  seasons  that  strips 
that  were  plowed  early  were  the  best.  In 
wet  seasons  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
on  sand  or  black  loam.  Besides,  if  you  have 
your  ground  plowed  early,  it  helps  along  in 
the  busiest  time.  The  only  objection  to  early 
plowing  is  that  grasses  and  weeds  will  start 
and  flourish  a  great  deal  worse  than  if  the 
ground  was  freshly  plowed  before  planting; 
but  if  they  grow  better  it  is  reasonable  to 
think  that  the  crop  will  also.  Another  thing 
— cut-worms  are  never  nearly  so  bad  on  early 
plowed  laud  as  on  that  plowed  late.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  plain — they  feed  on  the  grass  and  weeds 
that  were  up  before  the  corn  or  other  crop, 
not,  as  some  think,  because  winter  plowing 
kills  them.  I  have  re-planted  corn  the  third 
time  on  late  plowing,  but  never  once  on  win¬ 
ter-plowed  land.  There  is  no  dispute  on  that 
subject  here— the  best  and  most  successful 
farmers  invariably  plow  the  soonest. 

JAPAN.  BUCKWHEAT  ONCE  MORE. 

W.  G.  G.,  Rock  Glen,  Pa.— I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  in  favor  of  Japanese  buckwheat. 
In  1887  I  received  four  quarts  from  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson.  I  sowed  it  the  last  of  June  on  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre,  and  it  stood  too  thick,  but  I 
harvested  five  bushels  of  nice,  plump  grain. 
Then,  this  year — 1888 — I  sowed  a  bushel  and 
a  half  on  two  acres  of  poor  land  and  fertilized 
it  with  200  pounds  of  raw-bone  dust  to  the 
acre,  and  from  it  I  harvested  08%  bushels,  or 
04%  bushels  to  an  acre.  Had  it  been  thrashed 
with  a  machine  there  would  have  been  more. 
I  thrashed  it  with  the  flail  and  could  not  get 
all  the  grain.  Two  bushels  were  ground  into 
flour,  and  it  made  25  pounds  of  nice  white 
flour  from  a  bushel.  I  sowed  three  acres  of 
Silverhull  buckwheat  about  the  same  time 
and  fertilized  it  in  the  same  way,  and  from  it 
1  harvested  only  20  bushels. 

THE  FEED  QUESTION. 

S.  F.  M.,  Keene,  N.  H. — I  am  surprised  to 
note  the  different  opinions  given  by  various 
writers  in  the  Rural  of  Dec.  8,  in  regard  to 
feeding  cows.  J.  E.  Wells  fetds  “four  times 
per  day,”  and  says  dairymen  in  his  county 
feed  five  or  six  times;  while  David  Carll 
“  feeds  at  intervals  of  six  hours  through  the 
day.”  Does  he  feed  at  midnight  ?  Or  do  his 
cows  have  a  rest  of  12  hours  from  0  p.m.  until 
0  a.m.?  L.  F.  Allen  says:  “An  interval  of 
eight  or  ten  hours  is  too  long  between  feeds.  ’* 
My  experience  in  feeding  a  small  herd  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  experiences  of  John  Gould,  C. 
M.  Winslow,  T.  W.  Ingram  and  F.  D.  Curtis. 
My  cows  will  be  about  three  hours  in  the 
morning  and  three  at  night  eating  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  feed. 


“As  each  goes  up  from  the  field  of  earth 
Bearing  the  treasures  of  life; 

God  looks  for  some  gathered  grain  of  good 
From  the  ripe  harvest  that  shining  stood 


OLD  AND  NEW  APPLES. 


I.  J.  B.,  Titusville,  N.  J.— I  see  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  and  Mr.  Hendrick  recommend  the  Summer 
Rose  apple.  All  they  say  is  true,  yet  after 
having  known  it  for  years,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  Primate  as  a  better  apple.  The  lat¬ 
ter  will  bear  about  as  many  bushels,  and  the 
“  seconds  ”  will  sell  as  high  as  the  best  Summer 
Rose;  at  least  that  is  my  experience.  There 


is  an  orchard  of  Red  Astrachan  north  of  us 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  that  is  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  Astrachan  is  worthless  with 
us. 

P.  H.  S.,  Winthrop,  Me.— Where  can  I 
procure  cions  of  the  Princess  Louise  apple  ? 

Ans  — Write  to  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  New¬ 
port,  Vt. 


“  Lo !  in  our  past,  how  sure  and  fast 
Has  Progress  built  her  State  ! 
Wrong's  ancient  sway  is  weak  to-day. 
Right  can  afford  lo  wait." 


EDCAPS.  -This  variety 
of  fowl  has  recently 
come  into  notice,  says 
(Qj,  the  London  Franciers’ 
Gazette,  and  from  its 
hardiness  and  wonder¬ 
ful  prolificacy  as  an 
egg-layer,  it  deserves 
all  that  has  been  said  in 
its  favor.  Until  re¬ 
cently  it  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
South  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire, 
where  it  has  been  long  and  well  known  for 
its  economic  value.  The  Gazette  says  that  it 
is  undoubtedly  related  to  the  Golden-Spangled 
Hamburg,  for  the  markings  and  color  are 
the  same,  though  the  Hamburg  is  much  the 
richer  and  finer.  The  Redcap  is  a  larger  bird, 
and  lays  larger  eggs,  whilst  it  is  hardier. 
There  has  been  much  contention  as  to 
whether  the  Redcap  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Golden-Spangled  Hamburg,  or  a  degener¬ 
ation  from  it.  The  Redcap  is  marked  by 
carrying  a  very  heavy  rose  comb,  so  heavy 
that  it  hangs  over  one  sid :  of  the  head.  This 
is  objected  to  by  many,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  does  not  look  so  neat  as  does  the 
comb  of  the  Hamburg.  The  Redcap  is  an 
active,  well-made  fowl,  and,  as  already  stated, 
a  most  prolific  layer.  The  Redcaps  now  on 
trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds  have  not  yet  begun 
to  lay.  They  were  hatched  April  4th.  As  to 
their  hardiness  we  can  not,  of  course,  judge 
before  spring.  As  to  their  laying  capacity  a 
full  year’s  trial  will  be  required  before  any 
estimate  can  be  made.  The  most  promising 
lot  of  fowls,  thus  far  raised  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  if  judged  by  their  shapely  forms, 
close  feathering,  little  combs  and  quiet  ways, 
are  the  White  Wyandottes  now,  also,  being 
tried  for  the  first.  They  were  hatched  May 
7th.  We  have  10  of  the  White  Wyandottes 
(three  cockerels)  and  11  Redcaps  of  which  five 
are  cockerels. 


The  Sorghum  Sugar  Industry  in  Kan¬ 
sas. — In  his  last  message,  the  President  said 
that  the  sorghum  sugar  industry  is  now  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  firm  basis.  Kansas  is  the  only 
State  in  which  the  business  has  hitherto  prov¬ 
ed  profitable,  and  the  best  if  not  the  only  ex¬ 
ample  of  its  success  there,  is  afforded  by  the 
Fort  Scott  Sugar  Works,  of  which  Professor 
M.  Swenson  is  Secretary  and  Chemist.  The 
Professor  has  just  made  a  statement  of  the 
business  of  the  present  season.  The  season,  it 
appears,  is  not  yet  over;  but  up  to  the  date  of 
his  report,  400,000  pounds  of  sugar  had  been 
made,  all  of  which  was  exceptionally  pure, 
polarizing  between  08  and  99  per  cent,  of  pure 
saccharine.  The  entire  product  of  the  works 
this  year  will  be  over  500,000  pounds  of  sugar 
and  100,000  gallons  of  sirup.  The  value  of  the 
product  is  put  as  follows  ; 

500,000  pounds  sugar,  at  five  cents,  .  $25,000 
100,000  gallons  sirup,  at  20  cents,  .  .  20,000 
State  bounty,  at  two  cents  per  pound,  10,000 

Total, . $55,000 

This  represents  the  results  of  less  than  three 
months’  work.  The  profit,  of  course,  is  what 
is  left  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  running 
the  factory  and  the  cost  of  the  cane.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  all  running  expeuses  will  be 
covered  at  $1  per  ton,  so  the  profits  can  be 
figured  as  follows: 

Cost  of  one  ton  of  cane, . $2. 00 


Cost  of  manufacturing, . 1.00 

Total, . .  .  .  $8.00 


PRODUCT. 

100  pounds  of  sugar,  at  five  cents,  .  .  $5.00 
16  gallons  of  sirup,  at  20  cents,  .  .  .  3.20 
State  bounty,  two  cents  per  pound,  .  2.00 


Total, . $10.20 

Total  cost, .  3.00 

Profit  per  ton,  , . $7.20 


Of  course,  the  bounty  should  not  be  calculat¬ 
ed  in  the  estimate  of  the  profits  of  the  industry 
in  other  States  where  no  bounty  is  offered ; 
but,  apart  from  this,  the  profit  is  ample,  even 
allowing  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  works,  and  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery, 
which  must  be  idle  for  nearly  nine  months 
each  year.  Neither  of  these  items  is  taken 
into  account  in  the  above  statement,  unless 
they  are  included  in  the  “  cost  cf  manufactur¬ 
ing.”  Moreover,  when  the  Legislature  of 
Kansas  passed  the  Bounty  Law  it  placed  the 
limit  at  $15,000  in  any  one  year.  Now,  there 
are  other  sorghum  sugar  factories  at  Topeka, 
Conway  Springs  and  Douglas,  Kan. ,  and  these 
may  make  sugar  enough  to  absorb  more  than 
the  $5,(X)0  remaining  after  the  Fort  Scott  works 
have  taken  $10, 000, in  which  case  the  excess  due 
them  over  $5,000  will  have  to  be  deducted 
for  the  amount  allowed  the  Fort  Scott  works. 
The  results  at  the  latter,  however,  according 
to  the  Professor,  have  proved  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  the  entire  success  of  sorghum 
sugar  making.  A  product  of  100  pounds  per 
ton  of  pure  sugar,  testing  at  98  and  99  per 
cent.,  is  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  of  any  of  the  friends  of  the  industry. 
Yet  this  average  has  been  maintained  by  the 
works  at  that  point.  The  sugar  is  of  a  fine 
grain,  of  light  color,  and  can  be  easily  refined 
into  the  highest  grade.  The  company  is  more 
than  satisfied  with  its  season’s  work,  and 
measures  are  being  taken  for  the  erection  at 
that  point  of  another  factory  of  much  larger 
capacity  in  addition  to  the  present  works. 
The  product  of  the  two  plants  next  year  will 
sustain  a  refinery  of  limited  capacity  but  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  enlargement. 


ilHow  many  times,  'mid  icy  chills, 

We've  dreamed  of  summer  blooms, 
And  woke  to  snow  on  wintry  hills 
And  frost  on  early  tombs  ? 

Our  birds  of  song  are  silent  long, 

The  treeless  groves  are  dumb ; 

But  God's  time  is  our  summer  time, 
And  that  is  sure  to  come." 

— Cobb. 


BY  THE  SHORT  WAY. 


The  Rural  and  Stockman  expresses  it¬ 
self  as  not  particular  as  to  who  shall  be  the 
next  Com.  of  Agriculture  so  long  as  he  is  a 
practical  man.  It  would  not  like  to  see  a 
moss  back  politician  or  a  kid-gloved  theorist 
get  it.  As  the  Department  has  so  much  to  do 
with  questions  affecting  live  stock,  it  would 
seem  eminently  proper  that  a  man  who 
thoroughly  understood  live  stock  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  appointment  . 

Alluding  to  the  fact  that  many  Western  silos 
have  been  filled  tbe  past  season  with  whole 
fodder,  the  N.  Y.  Times  claims  that  Henry 
Stewart  was  the  first  to  describe  this  really 
old  method  in  the  first  article  on  ensilage 
written  in  America.  It  was  in  1872  . 

Vick’s  Caprice  is  the  name  of  a  new  striped 
hybrid  perpetual  rose  which  originated  with 
James  Vick  in  1885 — a  sport, not  a  seedling.  It 
is  said  to  be  hardy  and  vigorous.  The  flowers 
are  said  to  be  large,  semi-cupped  and  fragrant. 
The  color  is  pink  striped  with  white  and  car¬ 
mine . 

“  Why  don’t  you  ship  to  a  British  market?” 
asked  the  Editor  of  the  Canadian  Horticultur- 
istof  aneighboring  orchardist.  “  Ahf’said  be, 
“I  have  tried  that  once  too  often  already.’’ 
The  trouble  is  that  very  few  people  will  take 
the  trouble  to  grade  apples  as  they  should  be 
when  they  must  have  so  much  expense  put  on 
them  as  importation  involves.  How  many 
separate  their  first-class  apples  into  large  and 
small  sizes,  or  pack  the  large.high-coloredones 
separately  as  extras*  Are  these  not  more 
often  used  to  face  up  the  inferior  grades? 
And  as  a  result  the  whole  lot  sells,  not  for 
superior  fruit,  but  for  the  price  of  the  inferior 
quality,  of  which  the  bulk  of  the  barrel  is 
found  to  consist.  Unless  one  is  prepared  to 
undertake  all  this  trouble,  it  is  no  doubt  better 
to  sell  at  home  for  any  certain  price,  rather 
than  risk  a  dead  loss  by  shipping  to  a  very 
distant  market . 

As  sales  of  American  apples  are  now  con¬ 
ducted  in  Great  Britain,  sorting  in  any  partic¬ 
ular  case  wouldn’t  be  of  much  use  to  that  par- 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  wjis  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 
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ticular  shipper.  The  barrels  of  apples  at 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London  and  other  ports 
are  not  opened  before  sale.  They  are  merely 
shaken.  Those  that  remain  tightly  packed  go 
into  the  first  class  of  each  variety ;  those  that 
are  rather  loose,  into  the  second,  and  the  very 
loose  or  wet  into  the  third,  as  it  is  thought 
that  the  compactness  of  the  fruit  in  the  barrel 
indicates  the  amount  of  rot  that  has  taken 
place,  and  the  prices  for  each  variety  are  regu¬ 
lated  entirely  on  this  basis.  The  apples  are 
sold  in  lots  ranging  from  10  to  100  barrels  each. 

There  is  much  talk  ot  late  years  about  the 
inefficiency  of  lightning-rods.  Many  hold 
that  they  are  worse  than  useless.  The  opinion 
of  the  most  scientific  body  of  electricians  in 
the  world  is  that  there  is  no  authentic  case  on 
record  where  a  properly  constructed  conduct¬ 
or  failed  to  do  its  duty . 

A  writer  in  the  Husbandman  says  that  he 
has  known  men  who  owe  their  success  in  life 
to  a  change  of  location  or  business,  men  who 
dragged  out  a  miserable  existence  once  but 
now  by  one  decided  change  or  move,  are  pros¬ 
perous  and  happy,  but  he  believes  from  person¬ 
al  observation  that  such  cases  are  exceptions, 
aud  not  the  rule.  Where  there  is  one  man 
who  betters  himself  by  frequently  changing 
location  there  are  many  more  who  lose  by 
changes . 

That  “a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.” 
should  bo  remembered  by  every  farmer,  espec¬ 
ially  by  every  young  farmer.  Whether  his 
farm  is  a  small  one  paid  for,  or  he  is  stagger¬ 
ing  under  a  load  of  debt  be  should  stick  to  it. 
He  should  improve  his  methods  of  farming; 
strive  to  learn  the  causes  of  failure  or  success 
but  he  should  not  give  up  and  aud  sell  out  for 
less  than  the  property  is  worth  and  move  to 
some  other  country . . 

The  O.  C.  Farmer  says  that  a  profitable 
dairy  cow  should  give  not  less  than  7,000 
pounds  of  milk  por  annum,  and  with  proper 
care  in  feed  and  breed,  any  intelligent  far¬ 
mer  can  easily  reach  that  standard.  But  the 
cold  fact  is  that  three  out  of  four  cows  in  the 
country  will  fall  below  5,000  pounds,  and  the 
owners  of  them  wonder  why  their  dairies  do 
not  accomplish  a  larger  financial  result . 

Judge  Milder,  speaking  of  the  Moyer 
pecan,  says  that  the  original  tree  is  about  60 
feet  high  with  a  stem  18  inches  in  diameter. 
This  tree  bears  abundantly  aud  is  growing  in 
a  region  where  the  temperature  has  been 
known  to  drop  to  32  degress  below  zero  in 
winter.  The  nuts  are  of  medium  to  large 
size  with  thin  shells, and  the  kernel  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  flavor.  The  discovery  of  this  tree  settles 
the  mooted  question  of  the  hardiness  of  the 
pecan  nut.  The  seedlings  raised  from  the 
Moyer  may  not  all  be  as  hardy  as  the  parent 
tree,  still  by  grafting  we  can  secure  hardy 
trees  that  will  thrive  whore  tho  ordinary 
varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear  grow . 

The  It.  N.-Y.  wrote  to  Sec’y  Campbell,  of 
Ohio,  as  to  the  hardiness  of  tho  Empire  State 
grape.  He  believes  it  to  be  as  hardy  as  the 
Concord.  He  says  it  is  as  vigorous  in  growth 
and  is  perfectly  healthy.  It  is  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  than  the  Niagara  and  somewhat  earlier  to 
ripen  its  crop . 

Three  years  ago,  first  of  September,  a 
writer  in  Orchard  and  Garden  cultivated  his 
strawberry  bod  (rows  four  feet  apart)  and 
sowed  to  oats,  raking  them  in  with  a  garden 
rake.  The  oats  grew  about  eighteen  inches 
high  before  they  wore  killed  by  frost,  and 
falling  down  made  a  splendid  wiuter  protec¬ 
tion,  and  left  the  ground  mellow  and  moist. 
The  next  berry  season  he  did  not  cultivate 
until  after  picking . 

Moderate-sized  cions  are  better  than  very 
small  or  very  large  ones,  remarks  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  above  quoted.  To  keep  them 
in  best  condition  for  out-door  grafting  in 
spring,  bury  them  in  dry  sand  or  sandy  loam 
on  the  north  side  of  a  building,  wall  or  fence, 
and  mound  up  the  soil  so  the  surface  water 
will  run  off  quickly . 

According  to  Mathew  Crawford,  in  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  an  extensive  apple  grower  of 
Illinois,  Is  said  to  plant  only  half  ns  far  apart 
as  the  trees  should  stand  permanently,  and 
then  hearings  three-fourths  of  them  into  bear¬ 
ing  as  soou  as  possible  by  girdling,  letting  them 
produce  all  they  will  until  the  permanent  ones 
need  the  room.  Tho  girdled  trees  are  then 
cut  out  and  the  others  have  all  needed  space 
forgrowthand  productiveness . 

Although  Pres.  Lyon  (in  the  Michigan 
Farmer)  recommends  low  branching  of  pear 
trees,  whether  on  pear  or  quince,  he  says  that 
quince-rooted  trees  are  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  the  playthings  of  fancy  cultivators  and  as 
demanding  tho  kind  of  care  and  high  culture 
only  to  lie  expected  of  amateurs  proj)er.  He 
therefore  unhesitatingly  recommends  the  gen¬ 
eral  cultivator  to  plant  only  standards . 

Ik  one  wishes  tp  write  down  the  result  of 


the  coming  contest, how  many  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  will  it  be  necessary  to  put  down? 
Put  8  os  ! 


“ Though  Wrong  may  sway  the  world  to- day, 
You  hold  the  hand  of  Fate: 

Your  good  seed  grows  beneath  the  snows.' 
Right  can  afford  to  wait." 


ABSTRACTS. 


- -Field  and  Farm:  “Here  in  Colorado 

we  have  known  a  farmer  to  plant  a  hundred 
acres  of  corn  and  cultivate  but  for  live.  He 
not  infrequently  milks  and  feeds  six  lean 
cows,  when  one  good  one  would  yield  more 
than  all  the  six.” 

- Popular  Science  News:  “The  old- 

fashioned  method  of  planting  potatoes  in  hills 
bids  fair  to  be  superseded  by  the  trench  sys¬ 
tem  introduced  the  past  season  by  the  Rural 
New  Yorker.  We  think  it  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  the  new  system  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old  one  and  we  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  agriculturists.” 

- “  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive 

It  is  likewise  more  expensive.” 

- O.  C.  Farmer:  “  The  cost  of  living  has 

been  steadily  reduced  in  the  past  25  years  and 
the  salaries  of  public  officials  have  as  steadily 
been  increasing.” 

— Philadelphia  Call:  “  In  spelling  them 
there  is  only  the  difference  of  a  letter  i>etween 
Christmas  bells  and  Christmas  bills,  but  in 
figuring  them  up  a  stupendous  difference  be¬ 
comes  apparent.  ” 

— Orchard  and  Garden:  “We  think  we 
can  safely  predict  that  the  hardy  varieties  of 
the  English  walnuts  will  thrive  wherever  the 
peach  tree  grows  and  boars  fruit.” 

— Binghamton  Republican  ;  “An  eel  lays 
9,000,000  eggs.  How  insignificant  thy  work, 
O  hen!  Goto  the  eel,  thou  cackler,  consider 
her  ways  and  glut  the  market.” 

— Texas  Siftings:  “New  Year’s  might  be 
made  to  come  less  often,  too,  which  would  be 
a  blessing  to  old  maids,  aud  men  who  kick 
against  growing  old.  It  would  be  a  great 
saving  in  calendars,  journals  aud  broken 
resolutions.” 

- The  Century:  “Why  should  we  not 

establish  an  American  Socioty  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Political  Honesty  ?  Such  an  associa¬ 
tion  could  have  branches  in  all  prominent 
cities.  It  could  have  committees  on  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  penal  laws,  on  legislation,  on  ed¬ 
ucation.  It  could  exert  its  influence  through 
the  press  and  through  our  school  boards. 
Before  long  it  would  gain  the  fear,  if  not  the 
respect,  of  our  political  parties,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  once  begun  would  not  end  until  political 
corruption  had  ceased  to  be  a  national  sin.” 

— N.  O.  Picayune:  “Goods  in  the  Hands 
of  a  merchant  who  does  not  advertise  are  like 
rowboats.  They  have  no  sale.” 

—Texas  Siftings :  “Liquor  bills  are  often 
paid  at  the  lunatic  asylum.'' 

“  ‘|L  will  insert  one  more  Claus.’  says  Senta, 
smiling.” 

“With  children  a  Christmas  present  beats 
any  Christmas  past.” 

“The  highway  of  virtue  is  so  little  frequented 
that  collisions  are  rare.  ” 

- Breeder’s  Gazette;  “An  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  grade  draft  horses  is  not  probable — 
scarcely  possible—  in  ten  years  to  come.” 

-Philadelphia  Herald:  “It  is  a  trying 
moment  to  a  married  man  when  debating 
with  himself  whether  it  is  best  to  buy  his 
wife  a  Christmas  present  or  to  use  the  money 
in  settling  the  big  bill  which  he  owes  at  the 
little  saloon  around  the  corner.” 

-Philadelphia  Weekly  Press:  “Mr.  E. 
S.  Goff,  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
a  cautious  and  trustworthy  man,  reports  that 
the  potato,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  yielded 
more  at  the  station  than  any  other  of  the 
67  varieties  tested,  bore  the  smallest  propor¬ 
tion  of  undersized  tubers,  and,  so  far,  has 
proved  best  in  quality  of  all  those  tested. 
This  is  an  indorsement  worth  having.” 

-N.  Y.  Tribune:  “I  broke  a  hen  of  sit¬ 
ting  by  placing  chestnut  burrs  in  her  nest. 
She  had  only  one  trial  at  it  and  left  in  dis¬ 
gust;  not  so  with  a  goose,  which  carefully 
removed  the  offending  accumulation ....  Pigs 
should  not  be  bedded  with  buckwheat  straw. 
It  causes  a  serious  eruption  of  tho  skin . . .  All 
buttermakers  do  not  know  that  salt  to  some 
degree  absorbs  odors  as  well  as  milk;  conse¬ 
quently  dairy  salt  should  be  stored  where  this 
cannot  occur.” 

-Tegetmier;  “The  poultry  business  is 
nevei  conducted  successfully  on  a  large  scale 
two  years  in  succession ....  Poultry  fanciers 
have  harmed  almost  irreparably  every  breed 

they  have  put  hands  on _ Breeding  for 

feather  and  mark  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
fertility ....  When  Cochins  aud  Brahmas 


introduced  they  had  only  a  few  feathers  on 
their  legs ;  but  now  they  must  have  enough  to 
make  a  wing  for  a  fair-sized  bird.... It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  feather  is  entirely 
dry  animal  matter,  aud  four  times  the  amount 
of  food  is  required  to  make  feather  as  is 
necessary  to  form  flesh ....  Farmers  had  given 
up  the  enormous  Long-horned  cattle,  and 
those  with  big  bones,  as  they  were  aware  that 
such  could  not  be  produced  without  a  consid¬ 
erable  consumption  of  food.  These  birds  laid 
small  eggs,  and  it  was  useless  to  employ  an 
enormous  bird  to  do  that  which  a  lesser  one 
could  do  equally  well;  a  cart-horse  should  not 
be  employed  to  do  what  a  Shetland  pony  could 
accomplish.” 

- Life:  “Neither  gifts  nor  food,  nor 

drink  can  make  a  Christmas.  The  Goulds, 
Vanderbilts  and  Astors  are  as  liable  to  have 
a  dull  day  of  it  as  you  or  I,  or  the  lady  on  the 
corner  who  sells  apples,  or  the  gentleman  who 
leaves  our  morning  paper  on  the  doorstep. 
Food  aud  drink  and  gifts  are  handy  things 
for  Christmas;  and  take  care  that,  so  far  as 
lies  in  you,  all  the  world  shall  have  these 
things— but  they  don’t  make  the  day.  It  is 
the  state  of  mind  that  does  that,  and  the  state 
of  mind  that  is  needed  was  Tiny  Tim’s  when 
he  said  ‘God  bless  every  body !” 

- “  Look  up  or  down  the  street,  brethren, 

there  is  your  neighbor.  If  you  love  him, 
Christmas  is  a  success:  if  you  are  indifferent 
to  him  it  is  a  failure;  if  you  hate  him,  so  far 
as  concerns  you  it  is  a  catastrophe.” 

- “Men  and  women  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  ‘  good,’  and  are  so  considered  by  others, 
are  going  to  enjoy  the  celebration  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Him  who  came  to 
bring  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  about  them, 
other  good  men  aud  women — judged  by  the 
same  standard  as  themselves — are  suffering 
from  cold  and  hunger,  shivering  in  rags  in 
the  street.” 

- The  Century:  “Therefore,  fathers, 

give  gifts  to  your  children,  even  if  you  have 
to  lessen  the  "daily  portion,  remembering  the 
wisdom  of  Mahomet,  who  said,  that  if  “he 
had  two  loaves  of  bread  he  would  sell  one  and 
buy  hyacinths,  for  they  would  feed  his  soul.” 
And,  ye  children,  stir  up  your  fathers  to 
mirth ;  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,  and 
the  years  left  to  them  may  not  be  many.” 

- Puck:  “The  annual  crop  of  good  resolu¬ 
tions  is  almost  ripe.  There  is,  however,  little 
danger  of  any  body  souring  his  jollity  by  too 
early  indulgence  in  the  green  fruit.” 

- L.  Q.  A8KS:“Howdo  you  preserve  autumn 

leaves?”  Ans. — We  do  not  know;  we  never 
triedit;  we  do  not  think  they  would  make 
good  preserves.” 

- “  It  is  said  that  the  girl  with  the  rose-bud 

mouth  lias  a  jaeque-mi-nose.” 

- “In  a  paper  read  before  the  meeting  of  the 

improved  Stock  Breeders’  Association  last 
week,  at  Iowa  City,  Hon.  L.  S.  Coffin  said 
that  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  “the 
sheep  is  the  one  domestic  animal  that  never 
dies  in  debt  to  its  owner.  The  consumption 
of  woolen  goods  per  capita  has  more  than 
doubled  in  50  years,  and  by  skillful  breeding 
the  clip  of  wool  per  sheep  has  also  more  than 
doubled.  There  is  no  fear  that  the  wool  in¬ 
terest  will  be  injured  in  the  near  future  by 
adverse  National  legislation.  Every  farmer, 
if  favorably  situated,  should  keep  at  least  a 
small  flock  of  sheep.” 


“  Under  the  ice — under  the  snow, 

Our  lives  are  bound  in  a  crystal  ring ; 
By  and,  by  will  the  south  wind  blow, 

And  roses  bloom  on  the  banks  of  spring .” 


PimUancaus* 


lax  <1  DOtllG  - 


—  - woi in  iiv©  aouarsof  anj 
money.  Either  as  a  Tonic  or  Blood-p 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  no  equal ! 

Dr.  James  IT.  Stone.  Tappan,  Ohio, 
I  Know  of  no  alterative  that  gives  s< 
satisfaction  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.” 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr  .1.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mas 
i  i  ice  $1 ;  six  bfftUee,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle 


“ALL  NATIONS  WITNESSES.” 


THE  WONDERFUL  MISTAKES  OF  SCIENTISTS 
AND  EDUCATORS. 


“ Prove  all  things”  seems  to  be  the  guiding 
maxim  of  the  people  of  this  age. 

This  would  be  all  right,  were  it  not  for  the 
“know-alls”  in  every  community,  who  are 
sure  that  every  introducer  of  a  new  idea  is  a 
“crank,”  and  that  every  new  invention  is 
“  utterly  impracticable.” 

The  astonishing  fact  is  that  in  this  class  ed¬ 
ucated  men  and  scientists  are  found.  In  the 
days  of  George  Stephenson,  the  perfector  of 
the  locomotive  engine,  the  scientists  proved 
conclusively  that  a  railway  tram  could  never 
be  driven  by  steam-power  successfully  with¬ 
out  peril ;  but  the  rushing  express  trains  all 
over  the  world  show  how  mistaken  they  were. 
There  went  up  a  guffaw  of  laughter  at  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morse’s  proposition  to  make  the  light¬ 
ning  of  heaven  his  errand  boy,  and  it  was 
proved  conclusively  that  the  thing  could  Dever 
be  done;  but  now  all  the  news  of  the  wide 
world  by  Associated  Press,  put  in  your  hands 
every  morning  and  night,  has  made  all  nations 
witnesses. 

Rev.  Dr.  Talmago  in  one  of  his  sermons 
says:  “  If  ten  men  should  come  to  you  when 
you  are  sick  with  appalling  sickness,  and  say 
they  had  the  same  sickness  and  took  a  certain 
medicine,  and  it  cured  them,  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  take  it.  Now,  suppose  ten  other  men 
should  come  up  and  say:  “We  don’t  believe 
that  there  is  anything  in  that  medicine. 
“Well,”  I  say,  “have  you  tried  it?  “No,  I 
never  tried  it;  but  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  it.”  Of  course  you  discredit  their 
testimony.  The  sceptic  may  come  and  say 
“There  is  no  power  in  your  religion.”  “Have 
you  ever  tried  it?”  “No,  no,”  “Then  avaunt!” 
“  Let  me  take  the  testimony  of  the  millions  of 
souls  that  have  been  converted  to  God,  and 
comforted  in  trial,  and  solaced  in  the  last 
hour.  We  will  take  their  testimony  as  they 
cry  “We are  witnesses!’ 

The  proprietors  of  Warner’s  safe  cure  have 
received  over  10,000  voluntary  testimonials  to 
the  efficacy  of  that  medicine.  These  have 
come  from  almost  every  civilized  country, 
and  they  may,. fairly  claim  “  it  has  made  all 
nations  witnesses.” 

The  evidence  comes  from  all  classes.  The 
highest  medical  authorities,  like  Dr.  Robson 
late  surgeon  in  the  English  navy  and  Dr. 
Wilson,  editor  “  Health,”  of  London,  Eng., 
and  clergymen  of  the  highest  reputation  like 
Rev.  Dr.  Rankin,  ex-chaplain  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  and  Dr.  Kendrick  of  the  Rochester 
University,  one  of  the  international  revisers  of 
the  new  testament,  are  among  the  published 
witnesses. 

Hundreds  of  these  testimonials  have  been 
and  are  being  published.  They  can  be  easily 
verified.  A  standing  offer  of  $5,000  for  proof 
that  any  one  of  them  is  not  true,  so  far  as  the 
proprietors  know,  is  a  fair  guarantee  of  their 
genuineness. 

If  a  man  is  suffering  from  any  one  of  the 
ailments,  of  which  there  are  so  many,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  kidney  derangement,  is  it  not  more 
than  foolish  for  him  to  refuse  to  try  Warner’s 
safe  cure  when  thousands  testify  they  have 
been  cured  by  it? 

Think  of  it! 

The  men  who  refuse  to  believe  that  anything 
can  be  valuable  because  it  is  in  conflict  with 
old  ideas  and  methods  are  the  men  who  “get 
left  ’’  in  this  world  and  go  before  their  time  to 
try  another. 


HEM  11111 II Kit  Y OUR  WIFE. 

as  the  Holidays  approach  and  surprise  and 
please  her  by  the  presentation  of  one  of  the 
famous  little  “  Kodak  ”  Cameras.  This  cam¬ 
era  is  particularly  adapted  for  use  by  ladies, 
its  compact  form  and  convenient  size  render¬ 
ing  it  as  easy  to  carry  and  use  as  a  field  glass. 


Th#  Myitlo  Oracle  with  which  you  can  toll  any  paraona  ago  or  any  number 
thought  of,  tho  iUodk#rohl#f,  Uat,  Kan.  Paraaol  and  01#«#  Fflrtatlona,  and 
Bampla  Book  af  Carda,  all  ouly  two  oanU.  EagUCard  Work*,  CADIZ,  OirN 


7  A  E}  C  25  May  I  O  tf  TTomo  Carda,  28  ftmnrt  Carda,  28  f!Ir* 

£  .  •  tatlon  Carda,  and  flnwtt  Sample  Book  of  Hidden  Nam# 

VUitlug  Caul*  «v«r  aont  out.  All  ouly  10  o»uU.  Uloatu  Card  Work*,  button  15.  Ohio. 


Go  Sooth  It0a”«pscnud  Buy  a  Home. 

Iar«.  E.  C.  LINDSEY  &C«„  Norfolk,  Va. 


74 1  Milk  fringe  and  Hidden  Nam*  Carda,  Borap  Picture#, 

OaiiitM,  Ac.,  thU  Gold  Band  Ring  and  Agent*  Haiuplo  (look  of  M«nuiuo 
Card*  (not  picture*. )  All  only  4  canta.  Mlar  Importing  Co.,  Cadia,  Ohio. 


Sample  CopSof  Green’s^frult  Grower, 
Green’s  Fruft  GNldeiiso  Green’s  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  N^ioice  plants,  vines, 
and  trees  for  sg>f!.  TSo  old  and  reliable 
Green’s  Nj^cSkuy  CoNjochester,  N.Y. 


MAGIC 


and  STEREO PTIGO.V"  for 
Public  Exhibitions  and  for 
_  _  Home  Amusement.  Views 

I  A  Sfw  I  E  F?  IM  S  illustrating  every  subject.  A 
"  “  ■  *  «  a  v»  very  profitable  business  for  a 

man  with  small  capital.  Best  apparatus,  new  views,  largest 
stock.  26  years  practical  experience.  170-p.  catalogue  free. 
GEO.  H.  PIERCE.  I  8.  1 1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PEERLESS  DYES  Sold  by  Dbc(h>ist4l 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

ANational  J ournal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  1888. 


“  What  a  bright,  happy  home  this  old  world 
would  be 

If  men  when  they're  here  could  make  shift 
to  agree, 

And  each  said  to  his  neighbor ,  in  cottage 
or  hall, 

'■Come,  give  me  your  hand — we  are  all  breth¬ 
ren  all.'"  — Nicoll. 


CHANGE  OF  CLUBBING  TERMS. 


The  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  and  the  R .  N.- 
Y.,  one  year,  $2.50 

The  N.  7.  Weekly  World  and  the 
R.  N.-Y.,  $2.25. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  R-  N.- 
Y.,  $2.25. 

The  Courier-Journal  and  the  R.  N.-Y., 
$2.50. 

The  lowest  possible  clubbing  rates 
with  any  journal  in  America  will  be  given 
on  application.  Subscribe  through  the 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - 

"Rood  tillage  is  a  good  thins.  Jethro 
Tull  believed  it  was  everything  but  the 
fact  is  that  a  first-rate  crop  of  corn  cannot 
he  raised  on  an  impoverished  field,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  tillage  is  given  to  it.  or  how 
favorable  the  season  may  be.”— J.  W.  J., 
page  862. 


The  Souvenirs  to  the  Women’s 
National  Potato  Contest,  amount  in 
money  value,  to  nearly  $800  up  to  date. 
A  revised  list  of  the  donors  will  appear  in 
a  week  or  two.  Meanwhile,  our  lady 
friends  are  sending  in  their  names  freely 
for  the  contest.  We  feel  like  heartily 
thanking  them  for  their  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  Who  knows  what  good  may 
come  out  of  this  friendly  contest? 


‘•The  farmer  does  not  burn  straw.  The 
clodhopper  does.  The  farmer  is  out  of 
debt,  or  on  the  way  to  be,  with  a  broad, 
smooth,  open  road  in  front  of  him,  and  his 
smile  is  like  a  spring  morning.  The  clod¬ 
hopper  is  in  debt,  and  likely  to  stay  there.” 
—Fred  Grundy,  page  861. 


A  small  tuber  of  the  Rural  New-  Yorker 
Potato  No.  2  will  be  sent  to  our.  yearly 
subscribers  who  apply,  without  any 
charge  whatever.  It  will  be  sent,  as  the 
weather  permits,  from  time  to  time ,  so  that 
all  shall  receive  a  tuber  before  the  planting 
season  commences.  applications  are 
now  in  order.  No  doubt  this  potato  will 
fail  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but 
from  the  reports  thus  far  received,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  a  per¬ 
fect  potato  at  present  known. 


“1  have  become  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  practice  of  letting  grass  stand  till 
it  is  ripe  and  the  leaves  are  dry.  If  the 
haying  is  out  of  the  way,  one  has  time  to 
fight  weeds  and  insects.”— J.  W.  Newton, 
page  863. 

- ♦  « «  ♦  »♦ - 

Five  yearly  subscriptions  at  $2  each 
will  entitle  the  sender  to  one  copy  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  for  one  year. 


It  is  assumed  that  when  two  lady  sub¬ 
scribers  meet  or  visit  each  other  next 
spring  and  summer  the  first  question  to 
ask  will  be,  not  “How  do  you  do?”  but 
“How  is  your  Contest  Plot?” 


“  There  is  just  as  much  profit  in  a  mis¬ 
take,  if  you  mnke  it  soon  enough  in  life,  ns 
there  is  in  many  successes”— Unit,  page  862. 


Fifty  symposiums  on  subjects  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  farmers,  dairy¬ 
men,  gardeners,  etc.,  will  be  presented 
to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  during  1889 — a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  work  of  this  year  which 
has  proven  so  acceptable  to  them. 


Here  is  the  way  one  N.  Y.  State  sub¬ 
scriber  puts  it: 

“What  am  I  farming  for?  ^1  guess  it  is 


to  keep  those  ‘old  croakers’  that,  like 
the  parrot,  proclaim  that  ‘farming  don’t 
pay  ’  as  well  as  the  sparrows  from  starv¬ 
ing.” 


“There  is  one  thing  we  have  done  in 
Inte  years  that  I  am  satisfied  is  wrong. 
Science  would  teach  it,  and  practice  proves 
it— that  is,  allowing  seed  potatoes  to  sprout 
badly  before  planting.”— E.  Davenport, 
page  863. 


Mr.  Jab.  McFarland,  of  Watertown, 
Wis.,  writes  as  follows: 

“  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  interest 
the  Rural  takes  in  the  potato.  For 
three  years  I  have  had  a  very  poor  potato 
crop ;  but  the  past  season  I  raised  a  big 
crop  according  to  the  Rural’s  plan.  I 
believe  the  yield  was  over  600  bushels  per 
acre — all  nice  and  clean.  I  used  sulphur 
as  directed  by  the  Rural,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  experience  the  Early  Ohioes  on 
black  land  were  free  of  scab.  The  other 
kind  I  raised  was  Thorburn,  and  they 
too  were  free  from  scab. 


The  150  different  varieties  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  rye- wheat  hybrids  and  wheat 
crosses  are  looking  splendid.  Some  of 
them  were  planted  a  single  grain  one  foot 
apart  each  way ;  others  closer  in  the  drills, 
though  all  the  drills  are  one  foot  apart. 
It  is  a  beautiful  little  field  of  living  green, 
almost  as  well  covered  by  the  plants  as  if 
the  wheat  had  been  thickly  sown.  It  was 
lightly  mulched  with  city  stable  manure 
as  soon  as  the  soil  became  so  frozen  as  to 
bear  a  man’s  weight,  care  being  used  not 
to  cover  the  plants  themselves.  It  would 
amaze  our  friends  were  they  to  be  told 
just  how  much  time,  labor  and  expense 
we  have,  from  first  to  last,  given  these  hy¬ 
brids  and  cross-breds.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  future  will  prove  that  it  has  not  all 
been  thrown  away. 


Last  Tuesday  the  N.  Y.  City  Board  of 
Aldermen  adopted  an  ordinance  provid¬ 
ing  that  packages  of  vegetables  offered 
for  sale  in  the  public  streets  must  weigh 
as  follows : 

Barrel  of  spinach,  40  pounds ;  of  sprouts, 
50;  bushel  of  potatoes,  60;  of  turnips, 
carrots,  beets,  and  parsnips,  50 ;  of  sweet 
potatoes  or  onions,  55 ;  of  tomatoes,  60 ; 
bag  of  string  beans  or  wax  beans,  40 ;  of 
cranberry  or  Lima  beans  or  green  peas,  50. 

Every  package  must  be  marked  plainly 
with  its  correct  weight  in  letters  and 
figures  at  least  one  inch  high.  Fine  of 
$10  for  false  marks  of  weight  or  other 
violation  of  the  ordinance. 

This  ordinance  has  caused  much  dis¬ 
cussion  in  previous  years.  We  shall  give 
the  opinions  of  some  of  those  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  this  matter,  in  a  few 
weeks. 

A  Telegram  from  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  tells  us  that  melon  growers  of 
the  State  have  just  held  a  convention  at 
Biackville  for  the  purpose  of  organiz¬ 
ing  a  Watermelon  Alliance  or  Trust. 
Planters  of  over  6,000  acres  were  present. 
The  melon-growing  region  of  the  State 
extends  from  Branchville  to  the  Savannah 
River  opposite  Augusta,  and  last  season 
the  shipments  from  that  section  amounted 
to  over  2,000,000  melons.  The  projected 
association  proposes  to  establish  agencies 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia  Baltimore, 
Boston,  and  Chicago.  Uf  late  the  mar¬ 
kets  have  often  been  so  glutted  that  prices 
have  hardly  paid  freight  and  commissions, 
and  in  some  instances  the  growers  not 
only  lost  their  melons,  but  were  brought 
in  debt  by  their  shipments.  After  the 
example  set  by  the  Delaware  peach-grow¬ 
ers,  it  is  proposed  to  collect  information 
as  to  the  supply  of  melons  in  each  market, 
to  regulate  shipments,  and  to  secure  low¬ 
er  rates  of  freight,  all  of  which  will  tend 
to  put  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
producers.  The  “cullud”  population  are 
likely  to  be  chief  objectors  to  this  “wah- 
tuhmihyn  Trus.’” 


English  agricultural  journals  are  agi¬ 
tating  against  the  admission  of  Canadian 
cattle  as  a  counter- blast  against  the 
American  agitation  for  the  admission  of 
cattle  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
argued  that  the  importation  of  Canadian 
cattle  is  ruinous  to  British  live  stock  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  government  is  urged  to 
withdraw  the  concession  to  Canada,  thus 
placing  the  Dominion  and  the  States  on 
the  same  footing.  The  Live  Stock  Jour¬ 
nal  says  that  this  concession  was  never 
intended  to  refer  to  fat  cattle,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  which  has  now  grown  to  a 
regular  trade.  As  a  pretext  for  the  em¬ 
bargo  they  advocate,  the  papers  insist 
that  unless  the  cattle  are  slaughtered  at 
the  port  of  debarkation,  the  trade  must 
bring  on  disease  and  disaster.  The  fact 


that  no  contagious  disease  exists  among 
Canadian  cattle  seems  to  have  no  weight 
with  these  advocates  of  protection  for 
British  beef.  Of  course,  the  United 
States  can  offer  no  objection  to  a  pro¬ 
tective  policy  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
but  its  supporters  should  be  boldly  out¬ 
spoken  in  its  favor,  instead  of  urging  its 
adoption  merely  as  a  safeguard  against 
live  stock  diseases  which  have  no  exis¬ 
tence. 


THE  WOMEN’S  NATIONAL  POTATO 
CONTEST. 


ESTIMATED  value  of  souvenirs  con¬ 
tributed  to  Dec.  1st.,  $670. 

John  Saul,  Washington  D  C.,  $10 
in  choice  plants  to  be  selected  from  his 
catalogue. 

Henry  Stewart,  Highlands,  N.  C., 
$6.50  in  the  five  works  of  which  he  is  the 
author,  viz.,  Culture  of  Farm  Crops, 
Dairyman’s  Manual,  Shepherd’s  Manual, 
Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Orchard  and 
Garden. 

Pomeroy  and  Pearson,  Lockport. 
N.  Y.,  $9  in  one  set  (No.  4)  Botsford 
Wagon  Springs. 

Giddings  and  Read,  Rutland,  Vt.  $65 
as  follows: 

Ten  prizes  of  20  bulbs  each  of  Wood¬ 
bury’s  choice  gladioli. 

Ten  prizes  of  one  peck  each  of  Rogers’s 
Seedling  Potato. 

Ten  prizes  of  one  pound  each  of  the 
new  potato  Vermont  Wonder,  not  yet 
offered  for  sale. 

Ten  prizes  of  one  pound  each  of  Read’s 
Red  Giant,  not  yet  offered  for  sale. 

Ten  prizes,  $1.50  each  of  seeds  of  any 
kind  to  be  selected  from  their  1889 
catalogue. 

Chas.  J.  Wright,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 
Five  dollars  in  cash. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass ,  $42.50  in  one  ton  of  Stockbridge 
Potato  Manure. 


SOME  THINGS  FOR  THE  NEW 
YEAR. 


THE  man  represented  in  our  first  page 
picture  proposes  to  make  a  business 
of  preparing  for  the  New  Year.  It  is  a 
new!way  of  looking  at  it — this  representing 
the  past  year  as  an  old  Jew.  He  takes  all 
the  regretable  things  of  the  year  and 
carries  them  away.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
change  from  him  to  the  happy  wife  and 
children  who  bring  hope,  courage  and 
faith  in  the  place  of  the  discarded  dis¬ 
appointments  and  failures.  There  is  a 
whole  sermon  in  the  picture ;  can  you  not 
take  a  lesson  from  it? 

And  as  somewhat  in  this  connection, 
we  might  mention  a  few  things  that  oc¬ 
cur  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  as  coming  among  the 
things  we  would  like  to  see  done  in  1889. 

Our  experiment  stations  ought  to 
organize  a  series  of  experiments  with 
poultry. 

Farmers  ought  to  use  their  available 
supply  of  manure  as  the  measure  of  their 
cultivated  fields.  In  other  words,  they 
should  never  try  to  farm  more  land  than 
they  can  fertilize. 

Farmers’  wives  should  study  the 
Rural’s  Bread  Special.  There  is  nothing 
like  strengthening  the  “staff  of  life.” 

Apple  growers  should  use  more  Paris- 
green  .  There  are  too  many  wormy  apples 
offered  for  sale  in  the  cities . 

That  farm  garden  should  not  be  ne¬ 
glected  as  of  old. 

Those  scrubs  should  “go.” 

That  worry,  that  “blue”  feeling  and 
that  discontent  should  all  be  kicked  out 
of  the  house  together. 


AMERICAN  CORN  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 


THE  great  international  Exposition  at 
Paris,  France,  will  open  on  May  5, 
next  year,  and  close  on  October  31. 
Congress  has  appropriated  $250,000  for 
making  a  grand  exhibition  of  American 
products  there.  All  exhibits  will  be 
transported  free  of  cost,  and  ample  space 
has  been  secured  for  a  fine  display.  Of 
all  our  exports  86  per  cent  consist  of 
cereals  and  other  agricultural  products; 
still  only  the  insignificant  sum  of  $25,000 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  make  a  proper  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  products  of  America’s 
greatest  industry.  Professor  C.  V.  Riley 
has  charge  of  this  department.  Probably 
the  grandest  show  will  very  properly  be 
that  of  corn.  The  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  has  under  consideration  a  plan 
for  a  special  corn  exhibit,  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  wide  interest  on  the  sub¬ 
just  of  Indian  corn  in  its  various  prepar¬ 


ations  as  food  and  for  use  in  the  arts. 
At  all  former  European  international  ex¬ 
hibitions,  the  United  States,  the  greatest 
corn-growing  country  in  the  world,  was 
outrivaled  in  this  respect  by  Italy, 
Roumania,  and  several  other  countries 
where  corn  growing  is  a  comparatively 
insignificant  industry.  The  plan  ot  the 
proposed  exhibit  involves  the  erection  of 
a  separate  pavilion  after  the  design  of 
the  famous  Corn  Palace  that  attracted  so 
much  attention  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  last 
year  and  this.  The  roof,  columns  and 
chimney,  are  to  be  of  corn-fodder,  while 
the  interior  and  exterior  will  be  entirely 
covered  with  stalks  and  ears.  The 
columns,  balustrades  and  lattice  work 
will  be  formed  of  ears  and  leaves.  There 
will  be  emblems  of  husbandry,  and 
mottoes  significant  of  fertility,  all  made 
of  corn.  The  flags  of  the  United  States 
and  of  France  will  float  proudly  from 
two  corn-covered  towers,  while  streamer*! 
from  the  roof  will  tell  the  world  the 
names  of  our  great  corn  producing  States 
— Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Photo¬ 
graphs  will  show  the  interiors  of  our  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchanges,  and  a  colossal  map  of  the 
United  States  with  colored  areas  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  great  corn-producing  districts, 
while  statistical  charts  will  tell  the 
amount  of  the  annual  production  and  ex¬ 
portation.  An  American  kitchen  will  be 
established  in  which  all  known  prepara¬ 
tions  of  corn  will  be  cooked  in  American 
ovens  according  to  American  recipes, 
and  with  American  liberality  all  will  be 
distributed  to  admiring  visitors  gratis. 
A  competent  man  will  deliver  10 -minute 
lectures  at  the  close  of  each  hour  every 
day  during  the  Exposition  on  the  merits 
of  Indian  corn  and  the  various  modes  of 
preparing  it.  The  cost  of  the  plant,  the 
outlay  for  the  exhibits  and  the  running 
expenses  for  six  months  will, it  is  estimat¬ 
ed,  be  not  less  than  $30,000.  In  view 
of  the  enormous  yield  of  our  corn, 
our  exports  are  comparatively  insigni¬ 
ficant — not  much  over  100,000,000 
bushels  a  year,  and  what  we  send 
abroad  is  mostly  used  as  stock  feed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  merits  of  this 
fine  grain  as  human  food  were  better 
known  among  the  poorly  paid  population 
of  Europe,  the  demand  for  it  would  in¬ 
crease  a  hundredfold,  and  with  an  en¬ 
larged  foreign  market,  the  prices  to  the 
producers  here  must  be  more  remunerative. 


BREVITIES. 


TO  THE  CONTEST. 

Women  yonn«  and  old. 

Women  short  and  tall, 

Women  mild  and  bold. 

Come  you  one  and  all. 

Conquerors  may  you  he 
In  the  contest,  bidden, 

Stretched  from  sea  to  sea 
With  an  army  hidden. 

Friends  and  DOtatoes  still 
Have  many,  many  eyos, 

So  work  j  ou  with  a  will, 

Tu— ber  lauded  to  the  skies. 

e.  a.  c. 

Thirty-ninth  year  of  the  R.  N-Y. 

Save  the  R.  N-Y.  index.  There  are  few, 
if  any  other  rural  journal  indexes  prepared 
with  so  much  care. 

Adieu,  good  friends,  for  1888.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  call  on  you  52  times  during  1889,  if 
only  we  could  be  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome. 

It  is  to  be  honed  that  the  insect  disease 
described  by  Mr.  Gillette  on  page  861  will  ex¬ 
tend  wherever  chinch  bugs  abound.  Is  it 
possible  to  propagate  this  disease? 

Mr.  Terry  evidently  does  a  good  deal  of 
riding  in  his  potato  culture.  This  must  give 
a  good  chance  for  thinking.  It  takes  think¬ 
ing  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  anything. 

Newly  budded  roses,  opening  spring,  sun¬ 
rise,  youth — the  New  Year  may  well  be  com¬ 
pared  to  these.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  New  Year  opens  in  dreary  January. 
It  ought  to  be  ushered  in  in  the  month  of  roses 
and  summer  charms — June. 

Of  the  1,437  students  on  whom  Cornell 
University  has  conferred  degrees  within  the 
last  20  years  only  45  are  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Thus  the  agricultural  college  connected 
with  the  University — one  of  the  best  equipped 
in  the  country — has  turned  out  an  average  of 
only  two  and  a  half  “honored”  farmers  per 
annum  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

“Mr.J.  S.  Woodward,  of  New  York,  is  just 
the  man  whom  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society  wants  to  succeed  Hon.  Norman  J. 
Colman  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  A 
resolution  to  that  effect  has  been  adopted,  in 
which  President-elect  Harrison  is  urged  to 
appoint  him.  By  another  resolution  the 
society  also  expresses  its  entire  satisfaction 
with,  and  appreciation  of  Commissioner  Col- 
man’s  management  of  the  office,  and  the 
great  services  he  has  rendered  horticulture.” 

t.  G. 

One  of  Many: — “I  have  at  last  decided  to 
enter  the  Potato  Contest.  Although  I  am  54 
years  old,  I  love  enterprise  and  out-door 
work,  and  if  more  of  it  was  done  by  ladies 
and  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  lady-like,  there 
would  be  more  health,  wealth  and  happiness. 
I  feel  as  proud  of  doing  out-door  work  as  of 
playing  the  organ  or  washing  or  working  at 
embroidery.  It  is  good,  honorable,  profitable 
work  that  will  win  the  day.  I  trust  the 
Rural’s  work  may  go  on  till  its  Editors’see  a 
reform  in[all  they  try  to  amend.”  mrs.  j.  e. 
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“ Refrain  thy  foot  from  thy  neighbor's 
house ,  lest  he  weary  of  thee  and  so  hate 
thee." 


LIFE. 


Life  is  a  mill,  but  whether 
A  treadmill  for  a  slave 
Or  a  mill  of  God,  for  grinding 
The  precious  gift  He  gave, 

Depends  on  us;  and  only 
By  grinding  with  our  might 
With  Faith  and  Love  for  mill-stones 
Grinding  by  day  and  night, 

Can  we  ever  know  the  triumph, 

The  riches  and  beauty  of  work, 

Or  escape  the  weary  treadmill 
And  the  famine  of  soul  that  lurk 
In  the  hearts  of  those  who  fail 
To  accept  the  promise  sweet 
That  the  busy  mills  of  God, 

“  Shall  be  tilled  with  the  finest  wheat.” 

HELEN  KNArP  GARRETT. 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 


CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


GAIN  we  are 
round  to  the 
Ch  r  i  s  t  m  a  s 
holidays,  and 
that  “  dark 
side  of  farm¬ 
ing,”  to  me 
the  pig  kill¬ 
ing,  is  over 
at  last.  And 
it  is  the  worst 
time  I  ever 
remember,  it 
has  been  so 
miserable  with  extra  work  and  dirty  doors. 
Father  knows  I  don’t  like  to  have  the  carcasses 
scraped  near  the  house,  and  generally  takes 
them  out  of  sight;  but  when  doing  the  work 
the  other  day  the  weather  was  drizzling  and 
chilly,  and  he  had  them  in  the  shelter  of  the 
shed  before  I  knew  it,  and  there  were  pools  of 
gore  all  over  the  grass  close  to  the  woodshed 
door,  and  from  there  it  would  be  brought 
into  the  house  on  the  men’s  boots.  I  had 
not  looked  out  of  the  door  while  the  work  was 
going  on,  for  the  sight  of  it  always  distresses 
me;  but  when  they  had  done  calling  for  hot 
water  and  seemed  through  the  business  I 
glanced  out.  There  were  Burt  and  Tom, 
Dick  Taylor,  Rob  Windless  and  Harry  Bromp- 
ton,  all  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  look¬ 
ing  on,  and  father  finishing  off  the  animal. 
But  I  did  not  take  time  co  look  at  the  boys,  for 
the  dirt  and  bristles  and  running  red  pools  on 
the  little  white  patches  of  snow  caught  my 
eyes,  and  I  could  have  cried  to  think  the  nui¬ 
sance  had  to  stay  there  for  ever  so  long. 

Why  will  the  men  folks  be  so  careless  of  the 
comfort  and  happiness,  in  little  things,  of 
those  they  profess  to  love?  I  try  to  forget 
the  matter  and  work  hard  at  preparing  saus¬ 
age  and  potted  meat,  pickle-making  and  lard 
rendering ;  but  that  unnecessary  blot  on  my 
housewifely  pride  seemed  too  much  for  me, 
and  when,  in  course  of  a  day  or  two,  some  of 
the  girls  came  in  to  ask  me  to  paint  them 
little  things  for  Christmas  they  stopped  dis¬ 
mayed,  ‘‘Why,  Charity  !  why  didn’t  you  send 
them  behind  the  barn?”  they  chorused — 
“Because,”  I  said,  “I  am  not  able  to  watch 
half  a  dozen  men  who  have  no  more  brains 
than  as  many  calves,  and  don’t  care  how 
dirty  the  door  yard  is,”  and  then  our  indigna¬ 
tion  meeting  passed  several  vehement  resolu¬ 
tions:  We  unamiously  resolved,  first  of  all, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  men  being  so 
selfish  and  heedless,  or  thinking,  as  some  do 
that  because  they  are  farmers  they  need  not 
be  particular  as  to  appearances  either  of  per¬ 
son  or  property ;  secondly,  that  such  farmers 
need  not  wonder  that  farmers’  girls  are  glad 
to  go  to  the  city:  that  they  are  likely  to  detest 
the  mountain  of  work  that  looms  up  all  the 
year  round,  and  is  topped  by  pig  killing. 
The  city  servant  has  everything  to  her 
hand.  There’s  a  man  to  attend  to  the  furnace ; 
bread  and  butter,  milk  and  every  thing  else  are 
brought  to  her  door;  the  fowls  for  the  family 
are  plucked  and  dressed :  there  is  no  thrashing 
to  be  done  by  half  a  dozen  dirty  boys  and 
men,  who  come  in  full  of  dust,  and  leave  their 
tracks  marked  with  grain  and  chaff  even  in 
their  bed-rooms  when  they  take  off  their 
clothes.  What  we  want  is  refinement  amoug 
the  young  people  of  both  sexes,  and  more 
thoughtfulness  to  save  work. 

A  young  girl  who  was  visiting  in  this 
neighborhood  last  summer,  in  speaking  of  a 
certain  family ,  said— “The^daughters  are  re- 
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fined  and  well  read ;  but  the  boys  are  boors,’’ 
and  no  one  could  deny  that  she  was  right 
and  I  say  that  going  behind  the  plow,  feeding 
animals,  sowing  or  reaping,  need  not  make 
a  man  rough  and  coarse.  This  is  done  by  the 
company  he  keeps:  men  who  do  not  know 
any  better,  and  who  make  out  that  farmers 
must  be  rough,  and  sneer  at  refinement,  till 
the  boys  learn  to  imitate  them  instead  of  as¬ 
piring  to  better  things.  I  am  tired  to-night. 
There  is  little  hope  for  anything  else  for  me 
than  this  weary  round  of  duties;  but  even  thi 
monotonous  life  would  be  robbed  of  half  its 
pain  and  sorenesss  if  thoughtful  love  on  the 
part  of  the  stronger  members  of  the  family, 
lightened  its  burdens.  Burt  when  he  wants  to 
go  out  early,  never  thinks  of  lighting  the  fire 
before  he  calls  me,  or  after,  for  that  matter, 
though  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me, 
and  yet  when  he  and  father  are  away,  or  if 
they  are  all  very  busy  at  work,  I  do  not  think 
it  beneath  my  dignity  to  feed  the  horses  or 
any  other  animal,  without  being  asked.  It  is 
these  mutual  acts  of  interest  and  affection 
that  give  one  courage  to  face  the  troubles  of 
life  that  beset  us  all;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  happiness  in  every  home. 


A  Friend  says  that  for  her  part  she  finds  it 
rather  hard  to  define  where  gossip  begins,  and 
real,  true  interest  in  our  friends  and  their 
concerns  end. 


A  WOMAN’S  P.  S.  ANSWERED. 


(FROM  A  PRIVATE  LETTER). 

P.  S. — Of  course,  I  must,  however,  ask  this 
question:  If  J.  H.  G.  in  “  Woman’s  Wo  rk, 
frowns  down  all  education  for  women  save 
what  he  thinks  needful  for  wives  and  mothers, 
what  does  he  want  to  do  with  the  “  surplus 
females”?  Kill  ’em  off  in  infancy,  or  leave 
them  to  Nature’s  thinning  out  process  which 
ordains  “the  survival  of  the  fittest?”  Does  he 
favor  Mormonism,  or  what?  He  ought  to  be 
made  to  tell.  e. 

I  do  not  frown  down  all  education  save 
what  I  think  needful  for  wives  and  mothers. 
I  only  claim  that  the  forms  of  education, 
intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  which  are 
necessary  to  materialize  the  “Spirit  of  Home,’- 
are  the  highest  and  the  best  forms  of  educa 
tion  which  a  woman  can  have,  and  the  forms 
of  education  whiGh  our  country  needs  most  at 
this  time.  New  York  and  all  other  large 
cities  and  towns  are  filled  with  “  surplus”  (if 
that  is  the  proper  word)  females  who  are 
educated  for  teachers  or  clerical  positions 
and  who  are  unable  to  obtain  remuner¬ 
ative  employment;  while  the  number 
of  housekeepers,  or  at  least  of  homekeepers, 
is  very  limited,  and  they  can  either  obtain 
employment  readily,  or,  what  is  vastly  bet¬ 
ter,  create  homes  of  their  own.  A  cook  gets 
$10,000  per  year  while  “artists,”  “teachers” 
and  “authors”  can  scarcely  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  [Yes;  A  cook— that  is  one; 
but  thousands  can’t  get  anything  near  that 
Ed]. 

It  is  said  that  the  modern  forms  of  commu¬ 
nistic  or  co-operative  living  in  hotels,  lodging- 
houses,  and  restaurants  are  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  homes  and  home  life,  and  are 
therefore  forcing  women  into  other  employ¬ 
ments.  As  the  mammoth  establishments  of 
Macy  and  others  have  driven  hundreds  of 
smaller  merchants  out  of  business,  so  co-oper¬ 
ative  living  is  driving  the  wife  and  mother  of 
the  older  time  out  of  her  home,  and  into  other 
employment,  and  as  women  go  into  other  em¬ 
ployments  and  come  into  competition  with 
men,  they  reduce  men’s  wages  to  an  amount 
which  is  barely  sufficient  to  support  an  in¬ 
dividual,  leaving  no  surplus  for  the  wife  or 
family.  The  old-fashioned  individual  home 
cannot  compete  with  modern  lodging-houses 
and  restaurants  in  the  matter  of  freedom  from 
care  or  cheapness  of  living  any  more  than  the 
small  merchants  of  the  past  can  compete 
with  the  enormous  co-operative  stores  of  the 
present  time. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  which  are  connected  with  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  indiv¬ 
idual  home,  it  is  still  the  highest  and  best 
form  of  living  and  the  education  which 
qualifies  a  woman  for  house-keeping  is 
still  the  highest  and  best  education. 
Combinations  in  any  form  dwarf  the 
individual,  and  increase  selfishness.  In 
modern  co-operative  livingjthe  predominant 
thought  is  the  gratification  of  self.  Children 
are  avoided  because  they  increase  the  expense 
and  decrease  the  power  of  individual  indul¬ 
gence.  I  sometimes  think  the  failure  of  mar¬ 
riage,  insofar  as  it  is  a  failure,  is  due  chiefly 
to  incompetency  and  selfishness.  Concerning 
the  unselfishness  required  tor  successful  mar¬ 
ried  life,  the  Sunday  School  Times  says: 

“Married  life  can  never  be  what  it  ought  to 
be.while.the„husband  or  wife  makes  personal 


happiness  the  main  object  of  its  securing.  If 
a  man  seeks  a  wife  because  he  thinks  she  will 
make  him  happy,  he  is  likelv  to  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  his  life-pursuit  so  far;  but  if  he  enters 
the  married  state  in  the  hope  of  giving  hap- 
piness  to  the  woman  he  loves  by  his  unselfish 
endeavors  to  be  of  service  to  her  and  to  hers, 
he  is  likely  to  succeed  in  his  endeavors,  and  to 
have  more  of  happiness,  in  addition,  than  he 
could  have  if  he  lived  for  happiness.  And  as 
it  is  with  the  husband,  so  it  is  with  the  wife 
also.  If  she  marries  in  order  to  be  happy, 
she  will  probablv  find  that  she  has  made  a 
mis-step  in  marrving;  but  if  she  marries  in 
order  to  be  unselfishly  of  service  as  wife  and 
mother,  she  will  always  find  something  to  do 
in  the  line  of  her  object  of  living,  and  her 
highest  happiness  will  be  an  incidental  result 
of  her  success  in  a  life  of  loving  service.” 

I  have  not  answered  the  question  as  to  what 
shall  be  done  with  “surplus”  women.  I  am 
not  sure  there  are  necessarily  any  “surplus” 
women.  There  are  plenty  of  anxious,  aimless 
aDd  comparatively  useless  women,  the  victims 
of  false  ideas  and  an  improper  system  of 
education  rather  than  the  lack  of  useful  and 
remunerative  employment.  When  I  see  the 
thousands  of  children  who  are  permitted  to 
roam  about  the  streets  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  without  proper  food  or  clothing,  I 
have  no  patience  with  people  who  talk  about 
surplus  women.  It  is  lamentable  but  true 
that  about  the  only  children  who  are  properly 
cared  for  and  educated,  are  those  who  are  put 
in  charge  of  “hired  help.”  The  average 
mother  or  aunt  cannot  or  at  least  does  not, 
spend  her  “valuable”  (?)  time  in  earing  for  or 
educating  children.  j.  h.  g. 
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BREAD. 

TOO  LATE  FOR  THE  BREAD  SPECIAL. 

There  are  ways  and  ways  of  making  bread, 
and  I  have  tried  many  of  them,  in  .order  to 
have  if  possible  the  best.  To  claim  that  I 
have  possibly  attained  this  desirable  know¬ 
ledge  would  be  to  claim  too  much ;  but  there 
are  a  few  points  gained  which  I  think  can  not 
be  controverted.  First,  every  housekeeper 
knows  that  without  good  flour  and  good 
yeast,  good  bread  is  impossible.  Compressed 
yeast,  when  fresh,  is  convenient,  quick,  and 
in  every  way  satisfactory  in  result.  But  not 
every  one  in  the  country  can  be  sure  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  cake  of  fresh  yeast  just  as  the  stock 
of  bread  needs  replenishing,  and,  besides, 
when  the  family  is  large,  the  cost  of  com¬ 
pressed  yeast,  though  small  at  each  time  of 
using,  adds  quite  a  little  sum  to  the  house¬ 
hold  expenses  when  the  yearly  reckoning  is 
made.  So,  for  farmers’  use,  home-made 
yeast  is  usually  to  be  preferred.  Bread  is 
whiter  and  more  tender  if  one  half  of  the  mix¬ 
ing  is  milk  and  the  other  half  water,  and  the 
bread  is  also  nicer  with  the  addition  of  three 
or  four  potatoes.  An  excellent  way  is  to  pare 
the  potatoes,  cut  them  in  small  pieces,  cook 
them  very  soft  in  a  little  water,  and  then  after 
thoroughly  mashing,  add  the  milk  while  the 
potatoes  are  still  in  the  kettle,  and  let  the 
whole  come  to  a  boil.  This  scalds  the  milk 
and  thus  prevents  any  possibility  of  souring. 
But  one  of  the  most  important  additions 
to  my  knowledge  of  bread-making  I  learned 
from  Mrs.  Eaving,  teacher  of  cooking  in  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  who  also  taught 
a  class  in  the  same  art  at  Chautauqua  for 
several  summers,  and  this  is,  never  to  wrap 
the  bread  in  a  cloth  after  removing  it  from 
the  oven.  This  process  of  steaming  opens  the 
pores  of  the  crust,  allowing  the  escape  of  the 
moisture  and  the  bread  becomes  dry  much 
more  quickly  than  when  her  method  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  proper  way  is  to  sponge  the  crust 
all  over  with  milk  or  cold  water,  and  place 
the  bread  in  a  strong  current  of  air  to  drive 
off  the  alcohol  which  has  been  generated  by 
the  action  of  the  yeast.  Those  who  have  never 
tried  this  method  will  be  agreeably  surprised 
to  learn  how  the  bread  is  improved  in  sweet¬ 
ness  and  keeping  qualities.  The  sponging 
seals  the  crust  and  prevents  the  escape  of 
moisture  from  the  inside  of  the  loaf,  besides 
making  the  crust  tender.  I  have  given  no 
formula  for  bread  making,  but  these  few 
hints  I  am  sure  will  be  valuable  for  those 
seeking  information  as  to  best  methods.  Here 
is  a  recipe  for  very  excellent  brown  bread 
which  it  is  hard  to  excel : 

BROWN  BREAD. 

Two  and  one-half  cups  of  sour  milk,  and 
one-half  cup  of  molasses:  into  these  put  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  cups  of  corn 
meal,  one  cup  of  Graham  flour  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt.  Use  coffee  cups.  Steam 
three  hours  and  afterwards  brown  in  the 


PRIZE  BREAD. 

Good  yeast  and  first  class-flour  are  indis¬ 
pensable  in  making  good  bread.  A  test  of 
perfect  bread  is  to  press  a  piece  up  together 
in  the  hand.  If  it  goes  back  to  its  original 
size,  it  is  just  right.  I  have  received  first 
premiums  on  bread  at  two  county  fairs  for 
three  years,  and  will  give  the  formula  which 


I  always  use  now,  after  experimenting  sev¬ 
eral  years  with  different  methods.  I  look 
upon  most  patent  yeast  cakes  as  a  snare  and 
a  delusion,  having  tried  various  kinds,  when¬ 
ever  I  would  chance  to  get  out  of  the  home¬ 
made  article.  The  compressed  yeast  is  good 
and  never  fails  to  give  satisfaction.  I  make 
a  kind  of  yeast  every  time  I  bake,  and  save 
enough  of  this  to  start  the  next  sponge.  I 
only  use  hops  every  second  or  third  baking. 

Of  course,  a  person  must  have  yeast  to  com¬ 
mence  with,  but  after  the  first  time,  one  need 
never  get  out  of  yeast,  and  it  will  always  be 
as  fresh  as  at  first. 

Boil  together  six  medium-sized  potatoes, 
and  a  spoonful  of  hops  tied  up  in  a  thin  cloth, 
in  plenty  of  water  to  cover  them  well. 
When  done,  mash  very  fine  and  free  from 
lumps.  (I  use  a  gallon  crock  in  which  to  set 
the  sponge.)  Then  add  the  water  in  which 
they  were  boiled,  and  squeeze  the  water  from 
the  hops.  Stir  in  at  once  a  large  bread-spoon 
of  flour,  while  the  mixture  is  hot  enough  to 
scald  it  well.  Add  a  large  spoonful  of  sugar t 
and  half  as  much  salt;  mix  well  together  and 
let  stand  until  milk-warm,  then  stir  in  one 
cup  of  good  home-made  yeast  if  you  can  get 
it;  if  not,  use  one  cake  of  Fleischman’s 
dissolved  in  warm  water.  Beat  well  and  set 
in  a  warm  place  over-night.  The  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  stir  the  sponge  and  take  out 
a  little  more  than  a  euoful  into  a  bowl,  cover 
tightly  and  set  away  in  the  cellar  for  next 
time.  Fill  up  the  crock  about  two-thirds  full 
with  warm  water,  and  stir  in  flour  until  the 
sponge  is  quite  thick,  while  it  can  be  beaten 
up  easily.  Beat  (not  stir)  this  batter  well, 
and  let  it  rise.  When  light,  pour  into  the 
center  of  your  bread  pan  of  flour,  and  mix 
into  a  large  loaf.  The  longer  it  is  kneadedi 
the  more  spongy  the  bread  will  be.  Some 
zealous  bread-makers  say  that  an  hour  is  none 
too  long,  but  I  rarely  spend  half  that  length  of 
time  on  mine.  Let  this  loaf  rise,  not  too  near 
the  fire,  (yeast  bread  will  not  be  nice  if  kept 
too  warm),  and  when  light,  grease  the  hands 
with  lard,  and  divide  the  dough  into  loaves. 
Work  these  into  shape,  either  in  your  hands, 
or  lightly  on  the  board .  Put  them  into  tins 
and  let  them  rise  for  the  last  time.  Have 
your  oven  just  right,  watch  closely,  turn  the 
loaves  when  half  done,  and  bake  one  hour 
they  are  of  good  size.  When  done,  lean  them 
on  one  side  and  grease  the  top  crust  with 
butter  or  lard. 

Lately  I  have  made  Graham  bread  every""" 
baking  day.  In  the  morning  after  filling  up 
the  sponge  crock,  I  pour  half  of  its  contents 
into  another  crock.  I  add  one  cup  of  sirup 
(I  use  maple),  and  a  bread-spoon  of  melted 
lard;  stir  up  quite  thick  with  sifted1  Graham 
flour,  let  rise  once  in  a  warm  place.  Then 
make  into  loaves  with  white  flour,  making 
them  as  soft  as  possible  and  have  them 
smooth.  They  will  rise  again  and  get  baked 
just  in  time  to  give  place  to  the  white  bread. 

Our  children  are  very  fond  of  “cinnamon 
rolls  for  school  lunch,  and  they  are  delicious 
to  eat  with  coffee  for  breakfast.  Take  a  piece 
of  dough  after  it  is  risen  in  the  large  loaf, 
work  into  it  a  piece  of  butter  and  a  little 
sugar.  Roll  out  half  an  inch  thick  and  spread 
with  melted  butter.  Sprinkle  thickly  with 
sugar,  and  sift  cinnamon  over  it,  cut  into 
strips  two-thirds  of  an  inch  wide,  and  roll 
up  into  cakes.  Place  in  a  dripping-pan  like 
biscuits,  and  let  rise.  Do  not  let  them  get 
overdone,  as  it  spoils  them. 

I  must  tell  an  amusing  incident  that  hap¬ 
pened  the  first  time  I  ventured  to  take  bread 
to  the  fair.  I  and  two  of  my  friends  were  n^ar 
the  shelf  where  the  long  row  of  loaves  were 
lying  under  their  snowy  covers.  We  were 
naturally  anxious  to  know  which  would  get 
the  red  card,  when  alongbame  a  spry  little  old 
lady,  who  reached  over  and  squeezed  each 
loaf  as  she  passed,  saying,  with  about  every 
third  squeeze.  “The  soft  bread’ll  take  the  pre¬ 
mium.”  We  laughed  heartily  over  the  occur¬ 
rence,  and  that  night  I  dreamed  of  bread.  My 
two  little  boys  slept  in  a  low  bed  near  mine. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  they  lay 
curled  up  in  little  heaps  under  the  white 
cover.  When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  reach¬ 
ing  over  and  pinching  Georgie  along  on  the 
back,  saying,  with  every  pinch,  “The  soft 
bread’ll  take  the  premium.” 

FANNY  FLETCHER. 


ESSENCE  OF  ROSES. 

I  have  just  learned  how  to  make  the  most 
delightful  essence  of  roses,  and,  feeling  sure 
that  some  of  the  Rural  sisters  will  be  glad  to 
know  of  it,  I  hasten  to  tell  them. 

Save  all  your  rose  leaves  and  put  them  into 
a  jar,  or  bowl,  as  you  may  prefer.  Then 
make  a  strong  sirup  of  granulated  sugar. 
When  the  sirup  is  boiling-hot  pour  it  over 
the  leaves  and  cover  the  jar,  or  bowl,  closely. 
Let  stand  till  cool.  Then  strain  the  sirup 
from  the  leaves,  and  you  have  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  aromatic  essence  imaginable.  This 
makes  a  delicious  flavoring  for  cake,  corn¬ 
starch,  farina,  and  other  desserts,  d.  h.  v. 
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Lonleera  coerulea . 398 

--  Halleana . 777 

Syringa  villosa . 871 

Timber,  cut  in  August . 545 

Tree  suggestions,  valuable . 112 

Trees  8nd  plants,  packing  for 

shipment . 213 

- shrubs,  transplanting  in 

Fall . 665 

—  forest,  curious  growth . 477 

—  grow  in  value . 542 

—  one  year  old,  best  to  trans 

plant . 665 

—  protecting  from  rabbits . 489 

—  small,  plant .  494 

—  street . S<'4 

Barberry,  Thunberg’s  . 21,  371 

Beech,  purple . 609 

—  —  as  an  ornamental  tree . 648 

- weeping . 871 

—  weeping  in  Ireland . 7 

Black  Walnut . 252 

Caragana  grandiflora,  top- 

worked  .  480 

Caraganas  . 399 

Cereidipbyllum  Japonicum . 777 

Cherry,  Japanese  weeping, 

rose-eolored .  385 

Chestnut,  Japan . 131,  715 

- fruiting  young . 665 

—  Paragon  . 761 

Chestnuts,  Japan . 131,715 

—  keeping  and  handling . 801 

—  to  keep  for  planting . 799 

—  Heekrotil . 777 

—  Morrow  ii . 398 

Magnolia  hypoleuca . 615 

Maples,  Sycamore .  399 

Mulberry,  Russian . 461 

—  Tea’s  Weeping  Russian . 749 

Nook  at  “R.  G.” . 573 

—  varied  hardiness  In . 480 

—  weeping . 756 

Syringa  oblata . 371 

Viburnum  plicatum . 777 

Walnut,  black  . 252 

Weeping  Hemlock . 694 

Nordmann’s  Fir . 761 

Norway  Spruce  in  Michigan.... 216 

Nuts  and  seeds,  planting . 337 

Pecans  grafting . 148 

—  transplanting . 765 

Phellodendron . 761 

Pieea  Exeelsa  var.  conica . 385 

—  nobilis . 777 

Pine,  Umbrella . 39 

—  White,  effects  of  cutting 

back . 411 

Willow,  Osier,  raising .  364 

Willows,  four  ornamental . 542 

Windbreak,  comfort  and  safety  305 

Woodlands,  care  of  our . 528 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia . 184 

Yellowwood,  hardiness  of . 398 

- merits  of  the . 352 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Barn,  cow.  Kansas . 431 

—  old-fashioned . 83 1 

—  stock  for  the  prairie . 413 

Cottage,  cheap . 778 

—  fire-proof . 350 

Cow  barn,  Kansas . 431 

Farm  house,  cheap . 494 

Fire-proof  cottage . 350 

House  of  Mr.  Lyon  . 715 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Haaff,  Heman  H . 187 

Cladrastl8  tiuctorla . 352 

- hardiness  of . 398 

Coniferous  trees,  seeds  of,  good 

for  years  .  529 

Cornus  Siblrica . 777 

Cypress,  Lawson’s  yellow  va¬ 
riegated . - . 777 

Planting  trees . 112 

Poplar,  Lombardy . 777 

Privet.  California.  Golden- 

tinted  .  718 

—  swamp .  371 

Prunus  maritima  for  the  sea¬ 
side . 899 

Daphne  cneorum . 399 

Dogwood,  flowering . .398 

Elfcagnus  pungens,  variegated 

forms  of  . 777 

Evergreens,  choice  for  the  gar¬ 
den  .  21 

—  triloba,  top-worked . 480 

Pungens,  silver . 2(9 

Rabbits,  trees,  protecting  from  4,>9 

Red  Cedars,  in  favor  of  . 884 

Retinlspora.Plume-like  Golden 

—  golden,  in  full  sunlight . 119 

—  plant . 112 

—  pruned  In  midsummer .  465 

—  Rocky  Mountain,  silver 

tints  in . 269 

—  transplanting .  252 

Fir,  Nordmann’s . 761 

Forest  trees,  curious  growth ...  .477 
Forestiera  acuminata . 371 

Retlnfsporas,  tie  up  before  snow 

comes .  695 

Rhododendron  Vaseyl . 371,  778 

Rhus  Osb  'Ckll . 761 

Rural  Grounds,  view  in... . 427 

Salix  alba  argentea . 542 

—  Laurifolia . 542 

—  Napoleonis . 542 

Rosmarlnifolta . 542 

Lawes,  Sir  J.  B . 515 

Morrow.  Geo.  E  .  291 

Parry,  Judge  William. . 219 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

Apple  pomade  for  milch  cows...  59 
Apples,  feeding  to  milch  cows.  .835 
Butter  and  pbeese,  Jersey  best 

t?h . rvfv.-.v  .V- 24 

Forests  and  climatic  pjiangns.  .7/53 

Seblzandra  Chinpnsis . ....39,, 

—  bogus  In  the  country .  57 

—  color . 23,  417 

—  creamery .  5 

—  ripening  of . 781 

- foolishness .  529 

- or  souring  of . 52u 

—  fats,  increasing . 541 

—  feeding  roots  and  grain  for.  .432 

—  imitation . 387 

—  dairy,  good  better  keeper 

than  creamery . 126 

—  fat  increased  by  rich  food _ 541 

—  feeding  for . 6t>5 

—  few  points  to  observe  in 

making . 838 

—  fine,  product  of  fine  think¬ 

ing .  7 

—  selling  profitable  . 127 

—  strainer  handy .  366 

—  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil...  513 

—  sweet,  loss  by  churning . 734 

Creamery  at  Sherman  N.  Y . 781 

—  butter .  5 

- making,  a  relief  to  the 

household . 126 

—  from  farrow  cows . 536 

- what  depth  will  butter 

globules  rise . . 520 

—  healthy  cows  giving . 614 

—  Inspection . 4111 

—  pall  cover . 446 

—  rations .  3<5 

—  records  of  Holstein  Friesian 

—  gilt-edged .  5 

—  globules,  from  what  depth  of 

milk  will  they  rise., . 520 

—  Is  a  luxury .  5 

—  keeping  qualities  of  various 

prints . 288 

—  makers  of  top-priced,  meth¬ 

ods  .  35 

—  is  It  an  unmixed  benefit? . 126 

—  questions  . . 1  6 

—  retailers  get  lion’s  share . 305 

—  separatee , a  bout 

—  system,  advantages  of .  126 

- of  butter  making . 125 

—  regulations . 125 

—  what  Is  claimed  for . 125 

Creameries  In  the  West . 127 

—  starting . 125 

—  skimmed,  shall  it  be  sold? _ 681 

—  solids  In,  that  give  value . 385 

—  submerged  In  Ice-water . 833 

—  tank,  bow  to  make  . 665 

Milking  and  handling . 125 

—  before  calving . 683 

—  tale  of  a  tall . 831 

Salt,  foreign  in  the  dairy . 212 

Soighum  a  mllk-produeing  food  41 
Water  in  butter .  5 

—  warm  for  milch  cows . 59.  77 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Ants,  effective  remedy . 341 

Aprons,  pretty . 820 

Apple  custard . 565 

—  fritters . 769 

—  sauce . 582 

- creamery  system  of . 125 

- directions  of  N.  Y.  Dairy¬ 
men  . 497 

- golden  rules  for . 185 

- in  France  and  Germany.  ...648 

- simple  rules .  496 

—  no  harm  to  color .  7 

—  packed  in  tubs,  etc . 578 

—  packing . 77 

—  prize,  making,  experience  in. 320 

—  prints,  worst  form . 578 

—  quality  and  feed .  fiss 

Dairy  conference  at  Cornell . 461 

—  cow,  how  to  breed  and  feed.  .8:9 

—  —  specific .  25 

- which  best,  large  or 

small . 821 

—  cows,  best  condition  for 

winter-quarters  . 629 

- fond  of  silage .  25 

- how  often  to  feed .  813 

- poorest  quality  of  hay 

early  or  late . 629 

—  farrow  cows  in  the . 819 

—  rations . 385 

—  records  of  Holstein-Friesian 

cows . 179 

—  the  prime  article . 575 

—  top-priced,  methods  of  mak¬ 

ing  .  35 

—  to  tell  good . 513 

—  water  in .  5 

—  where  shall  we  sell? . 575 

Breed  or  feed? . 492 

Brown’s,  Bucephalus,  notions 

on  dairy  products .  5 

Cheese-making,  points  in .  464 

—  food,  silage  as . 819 

—  herd,  forming . 109 

—  hints . t41 

—  industry  growing  in  Canada.  74 

—  in  England,  education  in _ 612 

—  one,  that  supplies  Paris  with 

milk . 245 

—  points . 127 

—  products,  where  to  sell . 54! 

—  questions . 629 

—  symposium,  important . 492 

—  satisfying  experience .  5 

Apples,  use  of . 769 

Asparagus  baked . 308 

—  B’lemish  style . S08 

—  fried  in  butter . 309 

—  salad . 308 

—  ways  of  cooking . 341 

Babies  In  hot  weather  . 468 

Baby  crib,  clothes  basket  for...  .341 

Bags  of  every  kind . 685 

Baking  powder . 823 

Beans  fried .  152 

—  Lima,  for  winter  use . 637 

—  string,  to  cook . 549 

—  whole-milk  . 713 

Cow,  dairy  to  breed  and  feed.. .819 

—  family,  a  good .  683 

—  —  keeping  from  attack  of 

milk  fpver . 683 

Dairymen,  for  good .  5 

—  must  study  the  market . 288 

—  practices  of . 813 

—  should  they  be  compelled  to 

Bed,  cold . 81 

Beef,  raw  for  the  sick . 517 

Beef’s  heart,  to  cook .  781 

Beefsteak,  possibilities  of  a. . 116 

Biscuits . 99,  252 

—  general-purpose .  20 

—  should  be  well  treated . 649 

—  the  perfect . 20 

—  trickery  by . 628 

Dairymen’s  convention .  109 

Fat  in  milk,  to  determine,  new 
method . 461 

Bread,  all  about . ...628 

— -  chemistry  of . 628 

—  cinnamon . 13 

—  dairy,  how  often  should  be 

fed . .  813 

—  from  the  entire  grain.  221.  828 

—  Graham . 99.  618,  829 

—  farrow  in  the  dairv . 819 

Cows,  milch  apples  fed  to . a35 

—  scrub,  something  about  . .  127 

—  should  not  eat  frost-bitten 

grass .  695 

Cream,  deep  or  shallow  setting 
for . 444 

—  fresh  skimmed,  churning _ 578 

—  for  the  N.  Y.  market  raising.  127 

—  oil-test  for  guaging . 1V6 

—  raising . 444. 

Breeding  for  butter . 665 

—  twice  a  day  only . 200 

Holstein-Friesian  records,  won¬ 
derful . 179 

—  hot . 828 

—  pulled .  501,  769 

—  salt  rising . 829 

—  special . 828 

lee  and  milk  house . 651 

Jerseys  for  butter  and  cheese...  24 
Milk  analyses  .  77 

—  country.  Orange  Co . 20 

—  does  the  separator  purify  it  /,708 

—  fat  in,  new  method  to  deter¬ 
mine . . .... .  4 61 

—  twice  baked .  7t,9 

Breakfast  dishes .  5.33 

—  in  England . 372 

—  what  to  get  for . 681 

Broom  holder .  29 

Blackberry  mush . 565 

Putter  crackers . 453 
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Buttermilk,  medicinal  value  of  501 

Cake,  almond .  549 

—  Angel . 4$,  687 

~  £atV; . 668 

—  Berwick  sponge . 668,  701 

—  bread . . 

—  Bride’s  .  469 

—  chocolate .  501,' 652 

—  coffee . 99 

—  corn-starch . !.”668 

—  . 668 

—  delicate . 549,668 

—  Dexter .  665 

—  Dover . 601 

—  dried  apple . 668 

—  English  walnut . 668 

—  farmers’  lea . 601 

—  favorite . 309 

—  Forest  Home . 68  i 

—  French  cream . 668 

~  . . 13,  6  8 

- light . 66S 

—  Happy  Valley . 668 

—  hickory  nut .  80 

—  ice  cream  . 469,  668 

—  jelly  cream . 117 

- fruit . 117 

- roll . 469 

- sponge . 549 

—  Johnny .  99 

—  Lady  Howe . 668 

—  layer . 602 

—  lemon . 668 

—  molasses . 325 

- sponge . 117 

—  mountain . 668 

—  nameless,  but  good .  668 

—  Number . 668 

—  orange . 717 

- layer . 668 

—  pie-crust . 60I 

—  Queen’s . 469 

—  ribbon  . 663 

—  rose  layer . 668 

—  scrap . 653 

—  stiver .  13 

- coeoanut . 668 

—  sponge . 13,  701 

- cream . 117 

- soda . 4*9 

—  symposium . 667 

—  Washington  ••• .  668 

—  White  Mountain . 668 

—  —  Perfection . 785 

Camping  out.  how  to . 532 

Candies,  choice . 275 

Cans  for  fruit  . 618,685 

Cashmere,  to  renew . 341 

Catsup,  tomato . . 701 

Chamois  skin,  to  wash . (85 

Charlotte  Russe . 582 

Chicken  and  eggs,  minced . 533 

—  and  gumbo . 517 

—  brown  ragout  of . 421 

—  croquettes . 435 

—  friccasseed .  485 

—  fried . 256 

—  puree  of . 357 

Children  and  flowers . 340 

—  keeping  clean . 458 

Chimneys,  worthless . 753 

Chow-chow . 601 

Chrisimas  gifts . 293,753 

Cinnamon  wa  era . 453 

Clam  fritters . 533 

Clothes,  care  of  one’s  . 636 

—  line,  to  raise  aud  lower . 256 

Coeoanut  drops . 501 

Codfi  h  balls . 735 

Cod  creamed . 257 

Coldslaw . 601 

Collar  and  cuff  bag . 189 

Cookies .  13 

—  cream . 117 

—  favorite . 668 

—  ginger . 469 

- Fanny’s . 785 

Corn  envelope  . 583 

—  fritters  . 533 

—  sweet,  canning .  80 

Cauliflower,  pickled . 785 

Crab-apple,  pickle .  469 

Crackers,  butter . 453 

—  home-made .  63,117 

—  lemon . 453 

—  sugar . 453 

Cranberry  jelly . 221 

Cream,  cake  made  with . 117 

Croquettes,  beef . 5  <8 

—  chicken  . 485 

—  hominy . 533 

Crullers,  daisy . 701 

Curtain  stuffs,  artistic . 275 

Custard  souffle . 469 

Debt,  the  cause . 452 

Dlnlug-room  . 420 

Dinner  dishes . 7-4 

Dinners,  washday . 485 

Dishwashing .  63 

Doughnuts .  63 

—  Old-Folks’  Concert . 221 

Dress  cashmere . 188 

Dressing  table . 469 

Drudgery . ..63 

Ducks . 135 

Dumplings  . 99 

Dusting,  how . 309 

Easel  poche . 204 

Education,  early  concerning _ 700 

Eggs,  keeping . 653 

—  stirred . 533 

Farm  homes  flowers  for . 328 

—  life,  bright  and  dark  sides  ...380 

- bright  side . 62 

- dark  side . 152 

—  matters  indoors . 204 

Farmer’s  daughter,  life  of . 3*0 

- special . 880 

—  Thanksgiving . 802 

Farming,  bright  not  dark . 436 

Fashions,  fads  and  fancies . 275 

Fernery,  to  make . 437 

Macks,  camp . 533 

,  how  to  cook . 785 

Fritters,  apple . 421 

—  clam . 533 

—  corn . 533 

—  fruit  . 405 

Frosting  without  eggs . 809 

Fruit  cans . 186,685 

Fruits  and  nuts,  how  to  serve.. .8ul 

Furniture,  white  and  gold . 221 

Game,  to  cook . 135 

Games  . *01 

Gardening,  window . 549 

Gelatine  with  custard . 517 

Ginger-bread,  sugar . 601 

- without  eggs . 5ul 

—  snaps . 469 

- Fanny’s .  . 785 

Girls,  city,  disinclination  for 

country  work . 198 

Gloves,  care  of . 421 

Goose,  to  cook . 185 

Grape  jelly . 582 

Grapes,  danger  of  eating . 549 

Griddle  cakes,  water .  45 

Guests,  unexpected .  98 

Haddock,  ring .  13 

Halloween,  talk  about . 734 

Ham  boiled . 652 

—  minced  and  eggs . 152 

Hands,  to  keep  from  chapping.. 769 

Hash,  baked . 221 

Head  cheese  . 135 

Health  points  . 716 

Help  question,  “sound  as  a 

dollar” . 717 

Herbs . 293 

—  gathering . 637 

Hired  girl . 308,717 

Holiday  presents . 293,  820 

Home,  good  to  go  away . 373 

Hooping-cough  remedy  . 582 

House-builders’  mistakes . 753 

Housekeepers’  diary,  random 

pages  from . 134 

Housework . 701 

Hydrochloric  acid  in  cooking  45,  99 

Icing .  13 

Jelly,  coffee .  500 

—  grape . 582 

—  rhubarb . 372 

—  to  keep  from  molding . 388 

Kitchen  lalks .  29 

Lamb,  breast  of . 373 

---  chops  a  la  Bretonne . 378 

- for  lunch . 357 

—  how  to  cook . 873 

Lamp  ehlmneys . 82l 

—  shades . 188 

Lamps . 685 

—  why  they  explode . .487 


Lemon  crackers . 453 

Linen,  to  put  a  gloss  on . 293 

Liver,  calf’s . 533 

Macaroni,  fried . 517 

Man,  hired,  the . 188 

Mantel,  Mr.  Lyon’s . 420 

Marmalade,  orange .  45 

Milk  gravy . 309 

—  hot  as  a  stimulant . 437 

Mince  meat .  45 

Mittens,  mending  with  leather.  .117 
Money,  putting  into  the  mouth.,256 

—  question . 257 

Moths . 501 

Mothers  spare  yourselves . 501 

Mufflns.  Graham .  13 

Mush,  blackberry . 565 

Mutton,  breast,  baked . 405 

Nose  bleeding . 453 

October  thoughts . 684 

Omelet . 501 

Onions  pickled . 7i7 

orange  custard . 309 

—  marmalade .  45 

—  souffle . 309 

Oyster  loaf .  63 

—  sauce .  45 

Oysters  for  the  sick . 257 

—  in  slices  of  bacon .  63 

—  scalloped . 257 

Parsnip  fritters . 189 

Partridges,  how  to  cook .  29 

Peas,  cooking . 341 

Pets,  domestic,  care  of . 516 

Piccalilli . 753 

Pickles  and  pickling . . . 653 

—  cabbage . 653 

- and  beet . 653 

—  crao  apple . 469 

—  cucumber . 643 

- ripe . 658 

—  onion . 717 

Pie,  clam . 821 

—  crust . 221 

—  in  defence  of . 116 

—  lemon . 13.  257,  405,  501 

—  mince . 13 

—  tomato  . 685 

Pigs,  feet  and  head  . 135 

Pork,  caring  for . 658 

—  to  cure . 513 

Potato  cakes . 735 

—  croquettes . 78i 

—  souffle . 735 

Potatoes  boiling,  Rural’s  way 

or . 735 

—  creamed . 785 

—  fried  whole . 735 

—  new,  small . 421 

—  Parisienne . 821 

—  warmed  over . 809 

Poultice,  carrot .  80 

—  to  make  a . . . . .  .583 

Pudding,  apple . 485 

—  bread  and  butter .  81 

—  chicken . 517 

—  delicate . 565 

—  favorite . 785 

—  frozen . 802 

—  German  potato . 81 

—  orange . 485 

—  peach  batter . 687 

—  spice . 453 

—  steamed  . 117 

- ■  Indian  . .  . . 785 

Pump,  Rural’s . 532 

Rain  coats . 753 

Raisins,  easy  to  stone . 341 

Raspberries,  unwholesomeness 

of  . 549 

Rhubarb,  baked . 325 

—  stewing . 3)6 

Rice  balls . 821 

Rice  cakes .  13 

—  dessert . 257,  405 

RIcinus  for  tropical  effect .  840 

Salad  dressing .  13 

—  flsh . 256 

—  salmon .  68 

—  winter . 257 

Sally  Lunn . 485 

Sandwiches . 600 

Sauce,  brown . 293 

—  for  cold  meats . 341 

—  tomato . 293 

—  triple .  13 

—  white . 293 

Sausage . 653 

Scrapbooks,  picture .  12 

Screen,  how  to  make . 820 

Self-support,  concerning . 564 

Sherbert,  currant . 437 

—  strawberry . 437 

Shortcake,  apple  . 117 

Sick,  cooker}  ror  the . 517 

Skin,  to  keep  smooth . 135 

Soap,  borax . 221 

—  hard,  how  to  make . 171 

—  making . 405 

—  more  about . 221 

Soda,  acid,  etc . 341 

Soldering .  45 

—  tool. . 99 

Sore  throat  remedy . 257 

Soup,  haddock .  18 

—  potato .  ....785 

—  vegetable  for  the  sick . 517 

Staining  wood  ..  . 485 

Stains,  chloroform  for .  458 

Stammering . 153 

Stew,  Jersey . 701 

Storm  staid,  while . 221 

Sweetbreads,  mock . 421 

Sugar  by  the  barrel . 189 

Supper  dishes . 784 

—  Sunday  evening . 486 

Summer  trips . 421 

Sunday  evenings  at  “R.  G.” 

. 752,768,784,801 

Sunshine  . 1:0 

Sunstroke,  what  to  do . .516 

Table,  kitchen,  handy . 274 

—  leaf,  to  enlarge . 292 

Talkers,  a  talk  to . 356 

Tea  and  coffee  pot,  self  pouring 

.  .  80 

Teeth,  children’s . 753 

Teaching . 611 

Tea-party,  Kansas . 220 

Tea-pot,  ailments  due. to . 769 

Tell-tales . 820 

Text,  “  taking  a  dog  by  the 

ears”  . -....404 

Thanksgiving  bill-of-fare . 801 

—  dinner . b2l 

—  farmers’ . 802 

Toasts . 325 

Toffee,  sugar . 293 

Tomatoes,  deviled  . 533 

—  escalloped . 517 

—  how  to  raise . 582 

Tongue,  fresh . 257 

Tooth  pick  holder . 820 

Town  and  country  life . 381 

Trade  schools  of  N.  Y . 28,  44. 

Turkey  dressing . 189 

Upholstery,  home . 293 

Vanity . .....565 

Veal,  knuckle  of . 734 

—  loaf . 485 

Venison,  roast .  533 

Vinegar,  raspberry . 421 

Visitors,  chronic  . 62 

Wafers . 652 

Wall  pocket . 220 

Walnuts,  pickled.  . . 501 

Washing,  about . 437 

—  with  kerosene . 204 

Waste  in  little  things . 564 

Wedding  parties,  small  best _ 356 

White  furniture . 134 

Window  gardening  . 549 

—  screens . 453 

Windows’  washing . 153 

Wine,  currant,  black . 469 

Woman,  one, why  her  health  is 

gool . 437 

Women,  «bout . 601 

Work  on  the  farm . 256 

Wood  staining . 485 

EDITORIAL. 

Agricultural  appropriations. . .  .498 

—  interests  of  Gt  Britain . 150 

Agriculture,  can  the  East  learn 
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—  education  of .  542 

Military  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
tural  schools . 817 

Pictorial  misrepresentations  in 

school  books; . 772 

School,  country . 612 

—  district,  the  failures  of . 605 

- utilizing  .  557 

—  how  we  improved  our .  5 

—  in  model  township  in  Ind _ 446 

—  teachers .  557,  699 

Schools,  country  and  school 

teachers . 699 

—  district . 729 

- agriculture  in .  628 

—  the  common  and  agriculture. 807 
Teacher  for  the  district  school 

. 557,  693 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Apple-root  louse . 334 

Army-worms,  fighting . 433 

Arsenical  solutions  in  orchards, 332 

Bark  louse . 333 

Borers . . . 

Clover  root  borer . 612 

Coddling  moth,  Parls-green.8S2,  333 

—  or  codlln . 112 

Elm  leaf  beetle . ’ . .333 

Galls,  gouty  and  pithy . 197 

Hal  tica  cucumeris . 6 13 

Hylesnus  trifolii . 612 

Insecticide,  effective . 384 

—  Peroxide  of  silicate . 696 

—  special . .332 

Insecticides . 332 

—  most  useful . .’332 

Inser“-s,  lnjui.ous,  how  scat¬ 
tered . 693 

—  wholesale  slaughter  of . 400 

Leaf  crumpler . 434  “ 

Onion  maggot . 333 

Platysamia  Cecropia .  656 

Pyrethrum  powder  . 338 

Squash  borers,  remedy . 578 

Tent  caterpillar,  to  destroy . 432 

Tettigonia  vitis .  *76 

a-  .  .CiRY  W  HERE. 

Alabama,  Mobile  Co . 151,271 

—  Marshall  Co .  465 

California  climate,  etc . .746 

—  Jefferson  Co . 112 

—  Los  Angeles  Co . 216 

—  Placer  Co . 543 

—  snow  and  cold  weather  In....  76 

—  Sonoma  Co . 271 

Canada  ,Chateauguay  Basin....  385 

—  Kings  Co . , . 527 

—  Middlesex  Co . 559 

—  Ont.  Brighton .  512 

- Dominionville . 217 

- Hillier . 527 

- Wellington  Co . 797 

—  Prince  Ed.  Island . 481 

Car  window  philosophy . 815 

Connecticut,  Litchfield  Co . 129 

—  notes . 647 

Dakota  Fall  River  Co .  7 

—  Hanson  Co . 76,271,417 

—  Morton  Co . 252,435 

—  Spink  Co . 746 

Delaware,  Dover .  305 

—  Kent  Co . 185,449,595.715 

England.  Devon . 679 

—  Devonshire . 167 

Georgia  Hancock  Co . 2)2 

Idaho.  Bingham  Co . 289 

—  Boise  Co .  76 

Illinois,  Bureau  Co .  40 

—  Champaign  Co . 252,485,496 

—  Cook  Co .  76 

—  Dp  Kalb  Co . 129 

—  Jo’Daviess  Co . 151,217,321, 

. 527,815 

—  Montgomery  Co . 289 

—  Sterling . 779 

—  Union  Co .  24 

—  Vemillion  Co .  252 

—  Winnebago  Co . 559 

Indiana.  Dearborn  Co . J85 

—  La  Grange  Co .  7 

--  Madison  Co . 217,481,663 

—  Marion  Co .  400 

—  Parkf  Co . 321,400 

Iowa,  Cedar  Co . . 7.9 

—  Decatur  Co . 779 

—  Hardin  Co . 40,353 

—  Harrison  Co .  353 

—  Polk  Co . 112,337,400,527.577, 

. 647,746 

Jerseyman’s  journey,  a . 6S1,646 

Kansas,  Crawford  Co . 76  401 

—  Labette  Co .  337,449.512,663 

—  Lyon  Co . 76,185 

—  McPherson  Co.. ..76, 151, 271, 289. 

. 337,417,465,559,746 

—  Shawnee  Co . 417 

Long  Island  notes . 559,  696,831 

- East  end  of . 595 

Louisiana  . .321 

—  Calcasieu  Co . 496 

—  East  Baton  Rouge . 527 

—  Webster  Parish . 559 

Maine.  Knox  Co . 512 

Maryland,  Wicomico  Co . 337 

Michigan  Allegan  Co . 40,V71 

—  Bay  Co . 167 

—  Emmet  Co . 129 

—  Ingham  Co . 217 

—  Lenawee  Co . 289 

Minn..  Jefferson  Co . 435 

—  Polk  Co . 217,321,401 

Montana,  Choteau  Co . 779 

—  Fergus  Co.... . 24 

—  Missoula  Co . 217 

Nebraska,  Buffalo  Co..  24,76.129,217 

—  Dawes  Co .  76 

—  Nemaha  Co .  7 

—  Saline  Co . 496,577 

New  Hampshire,  Rockingham 

Co . 289 

- Strafford  Co . 129 

—  Jersey,  Mercer  Co . 401,527 

- Morris  Co  .  449 

—  York.  Albany  Co . 129 

- Cattaraugus  Co.  .185,271,369, 

. 481,679 

- Chautauqua  Co . 401 

—  Cortland  Po.  .  24 
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- Dutchess  Co . 527 

- Orleans  Co  . 4*5 

- Queens  Co . 797 

- Tioga  Co . 491 

- U'ster  Co . 527 

- Washington  Co .  76 

- Wayne  Co..  . 289.647 

North  Carolina. Iredell  Co.885,465,663 

- Macon  Co . 289 

- Perquimans  Co . 252 

—  —  Vance  Co . 6*8 

- Wedell  Co  . 821 

Oregon.  Jackson  Co . 4.85 

—  Josephine  Co . 112 

—  Putnam  Co  . 167 

Penn.,  Bedford  Co . 369 

—  Butler  Co . 40 

—  Cameron  Co . 496 

—  Cumberland  Co . 489 

—  Daunhln  Co .  40 

—  Fayette  Co . 76,805,435 

—  Indiana  Co .  .465 

—  Lebanon  Co . 151  543 

—  McKane  Co . 321,  401,559 

—  Merc°rCo . 112 

—  Susquehanna  Co . 831 

—  Westmoreland  Co .  76 

—  Wyoming  Co  . 435 

Tenn.  Bedford  Co . 815 

—  MeMinn  Co  . 401 

Texas.  Gonzales  Co . 129 

—  Williamson  Co . 837 

Vermont.  Possibilities  of . 289 

—  Rutland  Co . 353 

—  Windsor  Co . 779 

Virgin  la.  Bedford  Co .  252.715 

—  West,  Ohio  Co . 679 

Washington  Territory,  Chehalis 

Co  . 779 

—  —  Lincoln  Co . 797 

Wls.,  Adams  Co . 2’7 

—  Buffalo  Co . 337 

—  Kenosha  Co  . 63 

FARMERS’  CLUB. 

Actinomycosis  of  lower  jaw  of 

cow . 448 

Agrleu'tural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions . 511 

Agriculture,  Com.,  the  next . 816 

Ailanthus.  the . 793 

Alabama,  book  on . 58 

Alfalfa,  value .  182 

Alkekengi.  purrde . 216 

Almonds  on  L  1 . 145 

Amelanehier.  dwarf . 238 

Angus-Ab'-rdeen.  Polled,  who 

keeps . 237 

Animals  Imported  for  breeding, 

dutv  on  . 190 

Anthrax .  . 165 

Ants,  to  vet  rid  of . 488 

Apple.  Aretlc . Ill 

—  Black  where  to  get . 319 

—  gall  graoe-vlne . 595 

—  Gllliflower,  where  to  get . 200 

—  orchard  crops  in . 146 

—  —  pruning . 483 

—  pomace,  manurial  value .  6 

—  Red  Canada  . 2®7 

- Russet,  about: . 696 

—  seeds,  orchard  from .  816 

—  —  who  will  buy?  . 7*4 

—  tree  borer  ,  remedy,  bogus _ 283 

- root  or  stem  grafted, 

better  fruit?  .  93 

—  trees,  fungi  on . 528 

—  —  knots  on  . 319 

- protec'ing  from  borer . 353 

- spraying,  pumn  for  . 787 

—  sweet,  best  long-keeping _ 528 

Apples,  assorting . 798 

—  for  an  orchard  In  N.  Y . 215 

- Central  Ill .  . 214 

—  —  Dakota . 528 

- Del .  367 

—  —  New  Jersey  . 867 

—  —  the  year  round  .  ...  93 

—  late  keening  for  N.V . 146 

—  on  Paradise  stock,  advis- 

ahllltv .  93 

—  Russian  . 58 

—  —  for  Ohio . 58 

waste,  what  to  do  with . 416 

—  winter  for  Northern  Indiana. 832 

Apricot  origin  of . 38 

Apricots  for  Indiana .  88 

Aquarium,  wooden-framed,  ce¬ 
ment  to  hold..  . . 182 

Arsenic,  pure  white,  solu’ion  as 

an  insecticide . 388 

Ashes  charcoal  In,  value . 711 

—  on  an  orchard . 146 

—  or  fertlizer  on  upland  loamy 

soil . 711 

—  with  guano,  mixing . 560 

—  wood,  applying  to  straw¬ 
berries . 270 

—  —  containing  all  elements...  Ill 

—  _  how  to  use .  68 

—  —  steam-boat .  181 

—  —  value .  ....Ill 

Asparagus,  Barr’s  Mammoth.. .  2°0 

—  best . 182,  628 

—  dividing . 816 

—  going  to  seed,  harm . 38 

—  manure  for .  543 

—  shipping  to  a  distance . 200 

—  to  put  land  In  order  for .  39 

—  wood  ashes,  good  for .  38 

Bananas,  how  they  grow  . . .  .200 

Barley  smooth-headed,  where 

to"  buy  . II1 

Bass  bark  for  buds  . 367 

Bean  Lima,  dwarf  who  has  .764 

—  pods  drv,  feeding  value  of..  .598 

—  thrasher .  ....496 

Beans  for  seed,  how  to  save . 216 

Beech  nuts,  where  to  buy .  93 

Beer,  root  .  463 

Bellows  best . 560 

Bereh.  Henry,  address  of . 193 

Bermuda  grass  . 182 

—  —  cuttings  of  . 93 

- seed  or  sods,  where  to  get  75 

Rinding  grain  . 712  780 

Blackberry.  Erie .  ....  632 

—  —  compared  with  Wilson _ 544 

—  plants,  where  to  get . 238 

—  Snyder  not  bearing .  664 

Blackberries,  Erie  and  Mlnne 

waski . 632 

—  fall  or  spring  time  to  plant.. .595 

Black-leg  In  calves . 815 

Blacksmith’s  shop,  sweepings, 

value .  899 

Blood,  dried,  etc . 664 

Boar,  meat  not  good .  24 

-  nig,  castrating .  24 

Bog  spavin  . ...447 

Bone  alkaline,  what  is  . 528 

—  dust  as  a  fertilizer,  value  — 181 

—  mill,  where  to  get. . 146 

—  treating  with  acid . 595 

—  worth  per  ton . 595 

Bones,  breaking . 181 

—  ground,  u°ing . 181 

—  reducing  with  acid  and  ashes.770 

Rots  in  horses  . 367 

Bran  and  whole  rye  for  feed, 

value . '29 

—  value  of  for  feed . 129 

Brazilian  flour  corn  . 4°8 

Broom  corn,  what  it  needs  . 200 

Bucephalus’s  notions  criticised. 433 
Buckwheat  . 712 

—  asa  remedv  for  cut-worms.. 544 

—  as  stock  feed . 798 

—  discussion  . 816 

—  high  praise  for . 816 

—  Japanese  . 748,  798 

—  —  and  other  seeds . "98 

—  —  in  Florida  . 544 

—  more  about . 764 

—  shorts  ns  feed  — . 319 

Buffalo  moths,  to  exterminate..6l2 

—  or  carpet  beetle  ..  . 527 

Building,  to  carry  up . 2°0 

Bull  calf,  'eed  fo'  . 747 

—  with  soft  swelling  on  knee . . .  .239 

—  work  the  . 368 

Butter.  Imitation,  patents  on. . .  .270 

—  worker,  home-made . 270 

Butter-mllk,  value  for  hog  feed.387 
Cabbage,  how  to  grow  . 6<\3 

—  keeping  through  the  winter.182 

—  lice,  to  destroy . 416 

—  on  sandy  soil  .  58 

—  ■pvrothrum  for.how  to  apply.336 

—  worm,  to  destroy . 712 

Calf,  raising . 464 

—  sucking,  with  cough  . 319 

—  troubled  with  indigestion — 200 

Calla  lilies . 287 


Calves  with  black-leg . 815 

i  Canada  thistles,  meadow  over¬ 
run  with . 145 

Canary  grass  . 488 

—  s»ed,  raising  . 511 

Cantaloupes,  raising . 763 

Canonize,  why?  . 780 

Capons.not  fighting . 182 

Caro  culture  . 798 

—  defence  of . 816 

Carpet  bugs  of . 496 

—  —  benzine  for . 528 

—  or  Buffalo  beetle  . 527 

Carrots  or  bran  for  horses . 630 

Castrating  hogs. . . . 6*9 

Castration  not  properly  done... 820 

Catsup,  porcelain  kettle  for . 544 

Cattle,  ailing . 181 

—  dehorning,  book  on . 58 

- in  winter .  39 

- the  Rusal  and  . Ill 

—  Galloways,  breeders  of . 58 

—  licking  the  ground . 819 

—  watering  . . 319 

—  with  grub  in  back . 239 

—  —  skin  diseases  . 495 

Gauliflower,  howto  grow . 663 

Cedar  trees,  fungi  on . 528 

Celerv  compete  fertilizer  for . .  .239 

—  culture  . 238 

—  Golden  Relf-blanohing .  39 

—  plants  for  shipping,  packing.182 

—  seed,  pink,  whereto  buy . 2no 

Cellar  for  a  «ilo,  . 578 

—  making  water-tight . 632 

—  water  bugs  in  ...  . . . 146 

Cement  for  embedding  small 

stones . 287 

Cereal  crops,  to  strengthen . 252 

Cereals,  repo"t,s  of  1887  . 433 

Cherries  for  Ohio . 251 

Cherrv  and  plum  hybrid  . 544 

—  tree,  imperfect  flowers . 399 

Chestnut,  Japan  on  L  I . Ill 

—  Paragon  . 747 

Chestruts.  Japan  where  to  buy.111 

Chickens  stiff  In  the  legs . 145 

Chicks  with  hard  covering  on 

tongue . 200 

Chilblains,  remedy  . Ill 

Churn  ‘American  Wonder”. ...  93 

—  Gifford,  shape  of . 5*0 

Cider, sweet,  who  handles  in  N.Y.832 

—  to  turn  to  vinegar . 416 

Clematises.  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  to  propagate  . 632 

Clover  hav,  time  to  cut . 416 

Cloth,  substitute  for  glass  . 129 

—  thrashed  on  wh»a’  thrasher.  .416 

Coal  ashes  on  a  clay  soli . 24 

—  tar  for  roofs  . 832 

Cockere's,  whv  caponlze  . 780 

Coddling  moth,  arsenical  spray 

for,  origin  of . 398 

Coins,  old,  dealer  in . 367 

Colic  remedy  . 367 

Collar  galls  In  horses . 367 

Colt  ailing . 560 

—  badly  bloated . 3'9 

—  glands  of  throat  enlarged — 680 

—  lame  In  fore  feet .  88 

—  troubled  with  nervous  itch¬ 
ing  . 215 

—  with  diarrhea . 632 

—  —  only  one  testicle . 251 

—  —  pin  worms . 367 

—  —  swelling  in  knee . 447 

—  - on  neck.  . 367 

—  —  tumor  on  testicle  cord  ...251 

Corn  after  com . 780 

—  and  beans,  fertilizer  for . 287 

—  B.  and  W.,  where  to  buy . 764 

—  best  variety  for  grain  and 

fodder  . 215 

—  Brazilian  flour . 94,488 

—  cultivator  made  by  S.  Terry  ,2'1 

—  cut  with  a  reaper . 712 

—  cutting,  machine  for . 614 

—  —  with  a  reaper . 560, *48 

—  Ens'lage.  Reo-cob . 764 

—  fodder  and  hay  .comparative 

feeding  value  of  . 747 

—  —  frosted,  chemistry  of . 832 

—  busker,  Phillip’s  Spiral . 632 

—  Kaffir  Rural  depreciates  ...  94 

—  Longfel'ow.  whereto  buy  .  287 

—  Meal  with  s’arch  taken  out  696 

—  raising  in  Michigan  different 

from  raising  in  Ky . 239 

—  removing  the  tassel  of  every 

alternote  corn  plant  ...165 

—  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint, 

whereto  buy . 39 

—  seed  from  the  butt,  tip  or 

middle . 215 

—  sent  to  Rural,  how  it  turned 

out . 110 

—  sheep  manure  for.  to  apply.. 319 

—  sweet,  crossing . 632 

—  —  evaoora'ed  .  93,496 

—  —  evanorating.what  variety.  93 

—  —  varieties  to  plant  at  same 

time  .  •  •  . 182 

—  Thoroughbred  for  fodder — HI 

—  white  field  in  Va  .  93 

Corns  on  horses’  feet,  remedy.. 129 

- mare’s  foot . 287 

Cottonseed  as  feed,  value  of... 146 
- meal  as  a  fertilizer  ....  58 

—  _  —  ill  eff°cts  of  feeding.... 7sn 

Coueh,  chronic  in  cow . 632 

- horse  . 352 

Counterfeits  patents  for . 1®3 

Cow  with  lump  on  bag . 367 

—  —  tuberculosis . 86? 

—  lame  in  hind  legs . HO 

—  milch,  how  often  to  feed . 832 

—  peas.eheap  fertilizer  for . 76 

—  perfect . .560 

—  poisoned  with  sugar  of  lead. 747 

—  scrub,  yield  of  milk . 75 

—  slabbers  over  hay . 815 

—  with  seed  warts  on . 647 

- swalllngs  on  knees . 215 

- swollen  tongue . 239 

Cows  digesting  their  food .  92 

—  food  'or  before  calving . 145 

—  fourth  stomach  of . 92 

—  milch,  rations  for . 764 

—  milking  before  and  after 

calving .  447 

—  not  In  heat  in  winter . 215 

—  testing  for  butter . 238 

—  with  chronic  cough . 632 

Cranb°rrv  culture . 58 

Cream  setMn  r,  deep  or  shallow  512 

Creamer  without  Ice .  . .  .496 

Creamery,  best .  93 

—  starting  In  Alabama .  89 

Crop  for  silage  .  6 

Cron*,  fertilizers  to  produce  bet¬ 
ter  . 215 

—  for  green  manuring . 110 

—  rotation,  manuring  for . 251 

Cucumber  pickles,  preparing. .  .453 
Currant,  bu«hes.  fertilizer  for.  .270 

—  worms,  hellebore  for . 40 

Currants.  Long-Bunched  Hol¬ 
land  and  victory .  39 

Cut-worm  remedy . 433 

—  worms  in  pansy  bed,  to  des¬ 

troy  . 399 

Dahlia  bulbs  . ,.«82 

Dairy  cartoon . '83,  270 

—  conference.  Cornell,  about... 5*0 

—  Guernsey  grades  for . 387 

—  Ideas .  6*4 

—  Jersey  grades  for . 387 

—  lectures,  appropriation  . 496 

—  thermoneters.  where  to  buy.  .696 

Dehorning,  a  dairymaid  on; . 544 

—  Anti,  blast . 464 

—  book  on  .  58 

—  cattle  in  winter .  39 

—  flimsy  oblectlons  to.  . 165 

—  replv  toHaaff . 496 

—  stall  to  hold  cow  . '82 

Delawa-eand  Maryland,  health¬ 
fulness  of  . 299 

Dewberry.  Lucret.la . . . 59* 

Diarrhea  In  a  colt. . 632 

Distemper  or  strangles  in  a 

mare . 110 

Dog,  ColHe  .  496 

Dogs,  boarding . 488 

Dors°t  sheep,  who  has . 512 

Draepena  terminal!* . . 145 

Draining  bv  means  of  wells  _ 7°7 

Ducklings,  death  of . 596 

Dust  bath  for  poultry . 278 

East  Indian  swine . 696 

Egg  tester,  where  to  buy . 336 

Eggs,  new,  rattling .  6 

Elms  dying . 447 


Ensilage  in  stacks . 416 

—  old  and  new  process . 388 

—  on  the  increase . 647 

—  problem . 8:7 

Esparsette  or  Sainfoin . Ill 

—  value . 182 

Evergreens  for  Northern  New 

York . 336 

—  planting  early . 252 

—  three  choice . 165 

Ewes,  nursing  feed  for . 93 

Eyes,«ore,eure  for  in  hordes, etc. 383 
Fair,  county,  good,  how  to  get.  .577 

—  model  Co . 528 

Fairs,  county  more  about  ... — 6’4 
Farm,  a  poor  60-acre.  managing..200 

—  condition  35  years  hence  . 23 

— ■  manure  from  crops  all  re¬ 
turned .  23 

—  poor  60-acre,  managing . 200 

—  that  pays  . 399 

Farmer’s  account  book,  where 

to  get .  270 

—  club  or  granges,  incorporated 

at  small  expense . 746 

—  keening  money  in  the  house..  24 

—  in  the  Hon n.  river  valley.  ...544 

- —  Northwest,  objections.. 488 

Farming,  partnership  in . 523 

—  then  and  now  . 459 

Feed  grinding,  will  it  pay? . 181 

Feeding  buckwheat  shorts . 319 

—  for  making  pork . 270 

—  stuff',  analyses  of  . 269 

—  —  values  of  various . 145 

—  wheat  bran,  etc.,  value  of ..  .269 

Fertilizer,  bone  as  a  . 595 

—  complete  for  wheat . 632 

—  cotton  seed  meal  as  a . 58 

—  for  fruits  . 578 

- potatoes .  6 

- strawberries  on  deep 

sandy  loam  . ill 

—  keening  over  a  year. . 93 

—  plots,  experimental . 146 

—  slaughter-house  refuse . 1*2 

Fertilizers,  bones  of  fish  for . 614 

—  commercial  fo”  onions . Ill 

—  —  not  stimulants . 184 

—  drilling  in  with  wheat . 596 

—  for  corn  and  beans . 287 

—  —  wheats . 528 

—  what  to  use,  trial . S'O 

Fillies,  time  to  breed . 28? 

Fish  hones  for  fertilizer . 614 

Flea-beetle  . 596 

—  —  cucumber . 578 

- tobacco  for....- . 614 

—  —  how  to  fight . 648 

- In  Mass  . 560,  561 

Fleas,  to  kill  on  a  dog . 7»0 

Floats.  «.  C.  rock . 816 

Flour,  price  of . 712 

Fodder,  corn,  frosted,  chem¬ 
istry  of . 832 

—  crop,  sorghum  as  . 352 

Food,  green  In  Win'er  for 

poultry . 816 

Force  pump  for  spraying . 528 

Founder,  chronic . 181 

Fowl.  Wvandotte.  what  breeds 

were  used  to  make  . 798 

Free  trade  and  protection,  more 

about . 512 

Fruit,  culture,  work  on .  75 

—  growing  with  commercial 

fertilizers  alone . 578 

—  ripening  In  electric  light . 75 

—  select  lists  of .  58 

Fruits,  evaporating  and  pre¬ 
serving . 613 

—  for  Pa .  24 

- r  Tenn . 5*0 

—  hybridized  . 336 

—  in  Wvomlng  Ter . 695 

—  that  are  late  blooming  . 560 

—  trees  potash  in  what  form  for  3o0 

—  sending  to  S.  Amer  . — 820 

Fungi  on  apple  and  cedar  trees  528 
Fungus  which  attacks  rasp¬ 
berries  . .764 

Galloway  eattle  as  milk  pro¬ 
ducers . 58 

—  —  breeders  of . 58 

- for  farmers  in  la . 58 

Garden  of  the  Northwest . 488 

Garget  in  a  heifer . 560 

Gosoline  stove . 614 

Geranium  bed,  circular,  plants 

for  . . 165 

—  White  Clipper .  ..145 

- Swan  . . 145 

Glanders  and  farcy,  symptoms 

of . 446 

Glass,  substitute  for . 129 

Gluten  meal  feeding  value  of. .  463 
Gooseberry,  Cape  for  Utah . Ill 

—  what  variety  to  plant . 664 

—  worms  hellebore  for . 388 

Grafting  root,  apple  and  pear 

trees  . *8 

Grain,  binding . 712.780 

—  feed  for  mi'ch  cows . 388 

Grape.  Amber  Queen.  Rural’s 

experience  with . 764 

—  Berckmans.... . . . 747 

—  Brighton . 270 

—  —  not  one  of  three  best . 320 

—  Clinton  . 336 

—  F.  B.  Hayes . 632 

—  Flea-b°etle  . 433 

—  Niagara  Co„  complaint 

against . 680 

—  trellis . 764 

—  Ulster  Prolific..: . 747 

—  Victoria  more  profitable  than 

Niagara .  747 

—  vine  flea-beetle . 387 

- louse  .  447 

—  vines,  best  manure  for . 216 

- checking  the  growth  . 52.3 

- how  many  buds  at  joint. .  .367 

- pruning  . 24 

Grapes,  bagging  time . 182 

—  baggging.  when . 388 

—  earliest  . 764 

—  Jessica  and  Early  Victor . 6.32 

—  three  best . 3°0 

Grass,  Bermuda . 187 

- cuttings  of  . 93 

—  —  seed  or  sod,  where  to  get..  75 

—  Canary . 4®8 

—  for  pasture . 146 

—  Johnson . 560 

—  Meadow  Fescue,  seed  of . 496 

—  on  a  hillside,  to  start  . 319 

—  Poa  trivialis  where  to  buy  .  sss 

—  Quack  . 288.488 

—  Red-top  and  Blue  not  valu¬ 

able  in  Kans . 252 

—  seeding  to,  treatment . 181 

Grasses  for  permanent  pasture  543 

—  for  rich,  dry  soil . '°2 

—  in  Kans  .  287 

Green  food  for  chickens  in  win¬ 
ter . . 816 

Greenhou«e  sashes . 7<6 

—  soil  full  of  grub-worms  . 661 

Green  manuring,  crops  ror . 110 

Grove  to  keep  down  under 

brush .  712 

Guinea  fowls,  to  tell  cocks  and 

hens . .647 

Haltlca  cucumeris . sso 

Harrow.  Acme,  advantages . 182 

- at  “R.  G.” . Ill 

—  Thomas,  about  the  . 273 

Harrowing,  young  potatoes . 595 

Hav  crop  to  make  profitable  .145 

—  cutting  by  hand  power . 632 

—  Hungarian  grass  for . 270 

—  lime,  not  sal'  on . 335 

—  Loader.Keystone  whomakes.146 

—  mow,  lime  and  salt  In  . 367 

—  press,  to  make  a  cheap  . 712 

—  stack  weight.of . 239 

—  whentocut,  . 416 

Heaves  in  a  horse  . 1'0 

Hedge,  Arbor-vitas,  pruning... .182 

—  plant  for  turning  stock . 215 

—  —  succeeding  In  shade . 21* 

Heifer,  “free  martin’- . 270 

—  twin  born  with  a  bull . 270 

—  with  garget . 5*0 

—  —  loose  bowels . 1®2 

Hellebore  for  currant  worms. . .  40 

—  —  near  slugs...  . 92 

Hen  ordinary,  number  of  eggs.  75 
Hens  feeding  to  lay .  6 

—  100,  care  of  . . 463 

Hip  lameness  in  mare.  . 448 

Hoes,  cultivators,  or  plow  hand, 

of  any  value . 270 

Hog  raising,  marvelous . 680 


—  with  abscess  of  urinary  cyst.  75 

Hogs  with  lice,  remedy . 448 

Hoof,  contracted  in  mare . 88 

—  wall,  powdery  degeneration 

of  . . 38 

Hop  roots,  chemical  fertilizer 

for . 146 

Horse  breathing  hard . 215 

—  feed  on  raw  potatoes . 798 

—  knee-sprung. . 129 

—  iam“  in  fore  leg  . 3'9 

— ?  radish  cutter  .  93 

—  suffering  from  collar  bolls. .  .679 

—  that  is  kicked,  treatment.... '45 

—'weak  in  the  loins. . 182 

—  what  killed  him? . 746 

—  with  a  new  hoof  . 632 

—  —  chronic  cough . 352 

- colic . 367 

- collar  galls . 367 

—  —  cough . 446 

- corns  . 129 

—  —  dropsy,  sweeny . . 92 

- free  cartilage  in  joint . 647 

—  —  gravel . 353 

—  —  heaves  . 110 

—  —  lame  hind  leg . 560 

—  —  leg  Injured . 747 

—  —  megrims  .  •  399 

—  —  ne'vous  disorder . 75 

_  _  ruptured  stomach  . 443 

_  —  scratches . 75 

_  —  sore  eves . S19 

_  —  sprained  ankle . 446 

_ shoulders . 6R2 

_  —  swelling  caused  by  eollar.867 

_ - on  knee  . 560 

_ tumor  on  shoulder . 74? 

_  —  worms . 92 

Horses  and  cows,  feeding  cot¬ 
ton  seed  . 146 

—  ba’ky  . 129 

—  *bots  in . 367 

—  'carrots  or  bran . 680 

—  hoofs,  splitting  of  outer- 

shell  . 679 

—  rubbing  hair  off . ....319 

—  salivation  in . 182 

_  nervousness . — 352 

Hot-house  glass,  substitute  for.129 

Huckleberry.  White . 596 

Hungarian  grass  for  hay . 270 

Huckleberry, White,  that . 578 

Hvacinths  in  glasses .  58 

Ice-house  . 6®0 

- building  an  . 145 

Tncubating  Thermometers  . 696 

Icubator  after  Mr  Jacobs’  plan. “>51 

—  which  used  at  Hammonton.  .514 

Incubators,  good . 544 

—  artificial,  is  it  a  success — 544 

—  thermometers  for . 443 

Indigestion,  chronic  in  calf . 200 

Insecticide,  admirable . .  287 

Insurance  companies.Hve-stock. 664 
Irrigation,  from  a  ravine,  how 

to  dam  up  water  . 711 

Jack.sm-elv  afflicted .  93 

Jersey  Blue  fowls,  where  to  buy..  75 

Jpwelrv  dealer,  re’iable  . 496 

Johnson  grass,  about  . 560 

Kaffir  corn,  how  to  plant  . 215 

—  —  Rural  depreciates .  94 

Kerosene  emulsion . 596 

Labor,  worth  of .  24 

Lameness  in  a  mare,  compli¬ 
cated  . ....815 

—  —  pastern  joints . 320 

Lamtnltls,  chronic  . 181 

Lamp  chimney,  good,  who  man¬ 
ufactures  . 93 

Land,  clayey,  sowing  to  grass..  .181 

—  worn-out.  how  to  restore . 711 

Lands,  public  in  Kansas . 764 

Lawn  mower,  which  best . 433 

—  sowing  with  Red-top .  182 

—  treatment  of  a . 595 

I,emon  trees,  care . 319 

Lice  on  cat'le . 115 

- ewes  and  lambs .  93 

—  —  hogs . 448 

Lilies,  C«lla . 287 

Lime,  carbonate  of.  in  sorghum 

sugar  Taking  ....  .  . 578 

—  not  salt  on  hay . . . 835 

—  on  a  poor  farm . 144 

—  —  potatoes  . 816 

Live-stock  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  . 664 

Locust  seeds,  planting . 747 

Locusts.  Black  and  Yellow,  dif- 
f  eren  ce  between . '65 

—  thriving  on  L.  I  . 181 

London-purple  for  spraying 

fruit  trees . 200 

Lueern.  value  . 182 

Lung  fever  In  horse  . 367 

Magnolia  for  Northern  v  y  . .  .386 
Mail  matter,  annual  quantity...  75 
Malaria  in  Northern  Del.  and 

Md .  . 239 

Mangels  on  same  land  year  after 
year . 181 

—  sowing  and  fertilizing . 181 

—  what  kind  and  how  to  plant 

for  stock  . 2'5 

Manure,  applying  . 6,797 

—  fora  new  garden .  75 

—  —  asparagus  . 543 

—  fresh  for  potatoes  not  good.  .146 

- stable,  on  potatoes . 93 

—  from  crops  returned  to  the 

soil . .‘23 

—  hen  and  ashes  to  potatoes  ...251 

—  horse,  shavings  in,  value.  ...  38 

—  stable,  hauling  2*4  miles, 

value  — .  93 

—  value  from  cattle  feeds . 780 

Manuring  for  a  rotation  of 

crops  . 251 

—  green  crops,  for . . 110 

Maple  san,  swelling  of  the  buds, 

effects .  251 

—  sugar,  patent  for  making — 183 

Maples  dying . 447 

—  hard  or  soft  on  low  land . 416 

—  troubled  with  borers . 712 

Mare  in  poor  condition . 215 

—  lame  . 1®2 

—  sterile .  HO 

—  with  contracted  hoofs .  S3 

- corns . 287 

- distemper  . HO 

- foal  injured  .  39 

- hip  lameless . 448 

Mares,  sterile  . 447 

Market  gardening,  book  on . 93 

Meadow  grasses . 182 

Meadows,  water . R15 

Melon,  who  gets  the . 747 

Memory  system  . 75 

Milch  cowl  how  often  to  feed.. 832 

—  cows,  feed'ng  cotton-seed 

meal,  ill  effects . 780 

—  grain  feed  for . 888 

—  ration  for . 764,  815 

—  bloody  . 815 

—  feed  for . 2?0 

Milk  fever . 493 

—  froth  on . 747 

—  skim  from  a  separator  as 

stock  fed . 780 

—  skimmed, price  per  gallon.... 498 

—  souree  of  qual'ty  in  breed . .  .320 
Milking  cows  before  and  after 

calving  . 447 

Millet  and  sorghum  for  Ill . 214 

—  for  seed,  profit .  39 

—  sowing  late  for  fodder . 433 

Missouri  as  a  fruit  and  agricult¬ 
ural  region  . 527 

Money  kept,  in  farm  houses....  24 

Mortgage  question  . 353 

Mowers,  suggested  improve¬ 
ments;)  n  . 664 

Mowing  machines, construction 

of . 648 

Muckv  land  seedingtograss.,.815 

Mule  with  swelling  on  leg . 145 

Mules  breeding . 287 

Muskmelons,  raising . 763 

Mu-lln.  to  make  water-proof  6 

Mutton,  Improvement  needed. .  .578 

—  production  with  woo]  as  an 

acces’orv,  is  It,  profitable?..  .433 

N.  J.  Agricultural  Soc  .  6:32 

Niagara  Grape  Co.,  complaint 

against  ...  . 680 

Nitrate  0f  goda,  Guano,  which 

best .  •  •  182 

Nitrogen  as  a  simple  element 
or  combined  with  ammonia  595 

Notions,  ridiculous . 483 

Nut  trees  for  Novia  Scotia . 287 


- on  L.  1 . 181 

Oats  and  corn,  ground,  propor¬ 
tions . 145 

—  Bonanza . 216 

—  drilled  or  broadcast . 215 

—  grown  in  Ohio,  weight . 251 

—  how  long  to  remain  in  shock. 528 

—  new  not  surpassing  old  va — 416 

—  not  binding . "12 

—  sowing . . 797 

—  to  the  acre . . 215 

—  when  to  cut  for  grain  and 

fodder . 433 

—  White  Belgian.are  they  profit 

able? . 2.90 

Oil-meal,  price  of . 448 

—  test  for  milk  or  cream . 238 

Onions  and  oyster  plants,  fertil¬ 
izer  for . 215 

—  fertilizers  for.  quantity,  etc  181 

Onobrychis.  sativa . 111,182 

Orchard,  all  about  planting...  664 

—  apple,  crops  In . 146 

- planting,  etc . 664 

—  crop  in  a  . 251 

—  from  apple  seeds . 816 

—  queries . 416 

Osage  orange  seed,  preparing 

for  use  . 449 

Paint,  cheap  for  roof . 528 

—  for  shingled  roofs . 712 

Paper  Mill .  488 

Parturient  apoplexy  or  col¬ 
lapse.  ...  . 483 

Pasture.permanent.grasses  for.  543 

—  —  seeding  a  hill  side . 663 

—  Red  Top,  etc.,  for .  . 146 

Patents  for  counterfeits . 18.8 

Pauper  labor .  . 448 

- criticism . 463 

Pea-nut  culture . 463 

—  trellises,  wire . 338 

Peas,  what  to  sow  with  for 

stock . 388 

—  w're  for  a  trellis  for . 319 

Peach  borer,  wash  for . 2'2 

—  curl .  252 

—  Steven’s  Rareripe  for  Pa —  24 

—  trees  budded  the  second  year.  93 

—  —  fertilizer  for . 269 

—  trimming,  how . 269 

Pear  Anjou . 146 

—  Idaho . 39 

—  information  about  .  24 

—  market  for  New  Jersey .  6 

Pears,  good  for  Mass . 747 

—  legal  weight  of  a  bushel . 578 

Pecan  on  L.  I  . 181 

Pecans  on  L.  1 . 145 

Petroleum  and  paint  for  a 

shingle  roof  . 7*4 

—  crude  applied  to  colts . 146 

- kHlingliee . 146 

Petunias,  double,  giving  satis¬ 
faction . 165 

Phosnhate  meal . 816 

—  salt  . 200 

Phosphoric  acid  in  acid  phos 

phstes  . 251 

- what  worth  per  pound  251 

Photograph  negatives,  coating 

on  .  6 

Phvlloxera . 447 

Pigeons,  live,  dealer  in . 488 

Pigs,  ailing  . 632 

—  in  a  manure  pit . 93 

—  lame..  . . 261 

Pine,  Monterey . 511 

Pinu8  inslgnis . 5’1 

Plaster  on  a  clay  soil .  93 

—  white  and  brown  land,  com¬ 
parative  merits  .  2  70 

Plow.  Daniel  Sulky,  who 
makes .  6*0 

—  shovel . 853 

Plowing,  steam . 596 

Plum  culture .  57 

—  Mooney .  628 

—  'ree,  insects  on . 238 

Plums  and  cherries,  how  far 

apart  to  plant . 251 

—  for  Dak . 698 

- Ohio . 251 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Pea-combed. 

‘  who  breeds . 39 

Poa  'rivialis  where  to  ger . 3?6 

Pork  barrel  old  to  sweeten. ..  .789 

—  making  feed . 270 

Potash  for  scouring  wool, 

where  to  get . ls2 

Potato,  best  late . 353 

—  Bl'i»h,  what  sort . 320 

—  Cetewayo  . 58 

—  conte  t.  Ladles  discuss . 832 

—  crop,  gathering . 631 

—  Dakota  Red  not  Blush . 416 

—  digger,  Hudson,  where  to 

buy . 69 

—  —  is  any  a  success? . 631 

- used  by  Mr  Terry . 689 

—  Everitt.  originator  of .. .  182.353 

—  flea-beetle . •••• —  522 

—  growing,  uncertainties . (98 

—  new  manure  on . 182 

—  planting,  Rural  trench  sys¬ 
tem  .  75 

—  Queen  . 696 

—  seed,  who  has . <80 

—  soil.  etc.,  “hanging color - 353 

—  tons,  killing  of,  lessens  the 

yield  . 200 

Potatoes,  anplving  hen  manure 
and  ashes  to.  . . .  . 251 

—  Blush  having  hollows . 512 

—  eyes  to  a  piece . 820 

—  fertilizer  above  or  below . 864 

- for  .  6 

—  fertilizing . <64 

—  for  early  market . 182 

—  —  seed  from  flea-beetle 

vines  . 696 

—  in  cold  storage . 288 

—  keeping  .  647 

—  mvstery  about .  696 

—  nee"1  a  soluble  manure . 182 

—  planted  in  clover  sod,  Mr. 

Terry’s  reply  . 560 

—  planting  . •  ••  58 

—  prospective  prices  in  the 

East . 75, 130 

—  raising  from  seed-balls . 798 

—  raw.  Injurious  to  a  horse . 798 

—  scab,  salt  as  an  antidote . 816 

—  seed,  buving . 416,  633 

—  —  growing . 633 

- knotty .  6 

—  —  standing  in  water . 251 

—  sweet.  Trench  svstem  for — 832 

—  yields  of  at  “R.  G.” . 110 

—  ynung.  h^rrowino: . 

Poultry  at  Exnerlmpnt  Station. 

—  Keeper,  Wright’s  Practical.  .2S7 

—  lung  and  throat  trouble  in..  92 

—  new  brfted . 

—  ventilation  ...- . 816,832 

—  w.  Wvandotte  and  Dorking  595 
Prlok'v  Comfrey  from  seed  or 

roots . 6 

Pruning  an  apple  orchard . 433 

—  grape  vines  . •••  •  *4 

Pullets,  buying  In  N.  Y.  market. 764 

—  not  laying.  . . . . -J” 

Pump,  force,  for  spraying .  237 

—  water,  cylinder  large  or 

small . 287 

—  with  cups . .596 

Pumpkinseeds.  how  they  hurt 

cows .  . .  •  •  '”0 

Pure-breds  and  high  grades  for 

shambles  and  dairy . 165 

Pyrethrum  applied  to  cabbage  836 

—  bellows,  about . 836 

—  for  n*ar  slugs  . .*•* 

Pyrus  Mains  Parkmanil .  416 

Quack  grass  . .  ■  — ...  .488 

Quince  trees,  planting,  how  far 

apart . ,  . 696,6*4 

Quinces  for  New  Jersey . 696 

—  on  «pple  trees . 2*1 

Rabbits  eating  pear  grafts  ...  39 

—  extermination  in  Australia.  39 
Ram.  castrating  a  full-grown  .239 
Raspberry  Doolittle,  to  take  the 

nlace  «f  .  664 

—  Earhart  Everbearing .  5s 

—  Hllborn,  about . .  ••••‘J® 

—  Ohio  a  good  market  berry.  .216 

—  Springfield . . . 632 

Reaners.  suggested  improve¬ 
ments  in . 664 

Red  Cap  eggs,  about . 512 

_ -  where  to  buy . 321) 

—  Cedar,  to  propagate  . 319 

_ Top  sowing:  as  late  as  May . . .  .182 


Rhubarb,  best  varieties  of . 528 

—  Monarch . 816 

Ringbone  in  a  16-year-old  horse. ID 

—  remedy . 165 

Roofing  paints . 712 

Roofs,  coal  tar  for . 832 

Root-grafted  pear  and  apple 

trees  . 68 

Rose-  bugs,  pyrethrum  for . 388 

—  cuttings  treatment  . 165 

--  sports . 543 

Roses,  Christmas,  where  to  get. 182 

—  crossing . *43 

—  pot- grown  preferred . 320 

—  single  and  double . 251 

Rust  on  block-can  raspberries.  .433 
Rye  for  Spring  feed . 663 

—  one-year-old  for  seed . 28? 

—  straw  prices  . 336 

—  Thousandfold,  wnere  to  buys?9 

—  value  of  for  feed  . '29 

Salivation  'n  a  cow  . *15 

Salt  and  lime  on  hay . 635 

—  in  agriculture . 399 

Sainfoin  . 182 

Scale,  remedv . 368 

Scissors  for  garden  work  . 748 

Scratches  In  a  horse .  75 

Seeder,  Strowbrtdge  broadcast. 145 
Seeding  mucky  land  to  crass  .815 
Seed-sower,  Cahoon  broad~a*t..93 
Settlers  on  public  lands,  hard¬ 
ships  . 544 

Sheep.  Dorset  who  has  . 512 

—  foot-rot,  to  guard  against. .  .789 

—  keeping  on  shares  .  .  .832 

—  Shropshire,  origin  of .  °3 

—  ticks,  remedy .  251 

—  trouble  with  costiveness  . .  200 

—  “stretches” . 269 

Sh'ngles  dioped  in  pe'roleum.  .816 

Short-hand,  easv  system . 200 

Shorts  mixed  with  corn  meal.. 145 

Shropsh're  sheep,  origin  of . 93 

Silago,  baled  . 832 

—  crop  'or  .  6 

—  question . 113 

Silo,  changing  a  cellar  into _ 578 

Skin  desea«e  of  eattle . 495 

Skunks,  do  they  eat  potato 

bugs?  . 665 

slaughter-house  refuse . 182 

Slobbers . 182 

Slug-shot  . 270 

Sorghum  as  a  fodder  crop . 352 

Sow  breeding,  how  old . 319 

- In-and  In . 35.3 

—  death  of . 182 

Snavin.  to  treat  . 632 

Sphaerea  Hendersonla . 764 

Sona«h  bugs,  black .  287 

—  Orange . 270 

—  Perfect  Gem,  origin  of . 320 

Stallions.  lieenlng . 287 

Sterility  In  a  mare . HO 

Stifle  laneness  . 446 

Stock  feed,  buckwheat  as  . 799 

—  feedl-g  only  twice  a  day — 288 

—  watering  device .  747 

Stove  Gasoline . 614 

Strawberry  cul'ure . 797 

—  —  manure  for  . 797 

—  new  to  have  tested . 399 

Strawberries  are  they  profit¬ 
able?  . 319 

—  good  fertilizer  for  . 251 

—  growing  on  a  light  soil . 664 

--  raised  with  com.  fertilizers 

alone . 215 

—  three  best . 595 

—  white  . 2*1 

Stump  puller . 512 

Sub-soiling  on  sandy  soli . 320 

Sugar,  sorghum,  carbonate  of 

lime  In  making . 578 

Sumac,  Venetian . 560 

Surgical  Instruments,  dealer 

Swamp,  spring-fed,  reclaiming  663 

Swelling  on  hind  leg... . 238 

Swine,  ea°tratlng . 679 

East  Ind'an  . 696 

Tankage . 664 

Tariff,  anent  the . .  252 

—  thoughts  on .  399 

Telephone,  home  made .  6 

Thermometer  for  determining 

temp,  of  cream .  93.696 

—  Incubating .  418.696 

Thermometers,  dairy .  696 

—  for  incubators  . 448 

Thomas  harrow,  about  the . 578 

Thrashing  machine,  preparing 

to  thrash  corn . 780 

—  —  to  shell  corn  and  break- 

stalks  •••  . .  , ,230 

Tobacco  for  the  flea-beetle . 614 

Tomato  Strawberry,  when  to 
gather .  182 

—  worm. parasites  on . 680 

Tomatoes  not  setting  fruit . Ill 

—  on  over-rich  land . 543 

Trade  Schools . 488 

Trees  for  L.  1 . 145 

—  thelargest .  58 

Tuberculosis  In  cows . 632 

Tumor  on  cow’s  neck . 319 

- shoulder  of  horRe . 747 

Vegetables  In  greenhouses . 165 

Venetian  Sumac . 560 

Vertigo  or  megrims  in  a  horse.  .899 
Veterinarybook, Law’s  Farmer’sl82 
Vinegar,  cider,  commercial- 

standard  of . 287 

—  to  made  quick  . 416 

Virginia,  settling  In . 319 

Walnuts,  English  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  . 145,181 

—  planting .  . 747 

—  —  best  time .  •  75 

Warts  on  heifer’s  teats,  remedy 

. 647,694 

—  seed,  ou  a  cow’s  teats.... 647.694 

—  to  get  rid  of  on  a  cow .  91 

Water  raising  In  a  3-inch  pipe.  .165 

—  bugs  in  a  cellar  . 146 

Weeder,  Universal . 747 

Well,  foul  . 780 

West.voung  men  going,  advice.. 680 

Wi’low  culture . 448 

Wolf  teeth  In  a  colt . 463 

Wood  ashes,  how  to  use .  58 

Woodasou  bellows . 528 

Wood  lot  clearing  out  brush.  .182 
Wool  ana  woolen  goods,  tariff 

on.. . 798 

Worms,  intestinal  in  horse . 818 

Wound*  In  horses . 145 

Wheat  and  bran  for  feed,  rela¬ 
tive  value .  ..200 

—  bran,  etc.,  value  for  stock- 

feed  . 269 

—  oomnlete  fertilizer  for . 632 

—  Di“hl-5Ted.  where  to  get  ...560 

—  fertilizers,  drilling  in  with.. 596 

—  frozen,  feeding . •-••••■•••Ill 

—  Landreth  raised  at  R.  G,  ..664 

- where  to  get . ®47 

—  mulching,  about  . 696 

—  smut  in.  sulphate  of  copper.. 145 

—  turning  to  “hess...., . 680 

—  Velvet  Chaff . 416 

FARM  ECONOMY. 

Compost  heap,  making . 90 

Droughts,  past,  lessons  from  ...  5 

Experiment  stations.  if  Director  _ 
what  I  would  do . 635,676 

—  —  suggestions  from  Direc¬ 
tors  . 50^ 

Farm  machinery . 198 

Fertilizers,  chemical,  special  ..89 

Floors,  cement . -318 

Bay  loader,  profitable.  .* . 4o 

Hogs,  hanging,  device  for  . 286 

Husking  corn  by  machinery  ...  835 

Machinery  on  the  farm . 43 

Manure,  liquid  to  collect . 91 

—  spreadlngon  thesnow. . . . . ..  187 

Manures,  ex  at  Rothamsted . . .  .798 
Road  Special . . 265 

—  country . 2i>s 

Trenching  by  horse-power . <96 

FARM  TOPICS. 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan . .  58 

—  Dep’t  aids  . ?17 

—  outlook  in  Italy . ......400 

—  papers,  are  they  of  benefit  to 

farmers . -$94 

—  Diths . •••• . 588 

—  press,  blessings  of  the . 214 

Agriculture,  Australian . 648 
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—  in  Australasia . 597 

—  —  Mass . 821 

—  Michigan,  success  of .  6fi5 

—  of  Denmark . 464 

—  Scle  ce  of . 130 

American  competition  feared.  ..415 
Ammonia  sails,  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes’s 

.  ex . 95 

Ashes,  20  years’  experience  with.  90 
Barn  doors .  515 

—  elevator .  715 

Barnyard,  covered,  advantages.  481 

rinding  twine . 415 

Blacksmithing  on  the  farm.  .347, 397 
Bone,  liquid  for  reducing . 767 

—  meal  and  ashes  mixed  . 95 

raw’,  decomposing  at  home....  95 

—  20  years’ experience  with .  90 

Bovs,  horses  will  help  keep  on 

the  farm . 561 

Bran  and  potatoes  compared ...  .681 
Cabbage  maggot,  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  slaked  lime . 149 

Castor  pomace,  value .  94 

Chain  making  on  the  farm . 397 

Cistern,  build  a  .  418 

Closet,  dry-earth .  811 

Cola  st  rage  for  perishable  farm 

products .  .74 

Compost  heap . 90 

- how  to  make .  90 

—  making .  71 

Corn  coi>  meal . 713 

—  fodder,  tie  for .  23 

Cotton  seed  meal,  value . 94 

- oil  with  lard,  dangerous 

mixture  . 337 

Daisy  and  sorrel  beneficent . 255 

—  farm  work,  good  pay . 352 

Debts,  farmers’  .  627 

Ditches  and  ditching .  575 

Ditching,  level . 335 

Draining,  notes  on  .  73 

Drain,  channels  of  earth  for  ...  78 
Drains,  peat .  73 

—  pole  and  brush . 73 

—  stone... .  73 

Drill  opener  for  seed  sowing. .  .  . 250 
Droughts,  past,  lessons  from....  5 
Economies  of  the  well-to-do  ...  .705 
Ensilage .  59 

—  about . 464 

—  another  handful . ...!.777 

—  at  the  South . 802 

—  boom  in  Wls . 300 

—  clover . ’.’.762 

—  conclusions . . 299 

—  corn  fodder . ...304 

—  discussion . ]i09 

—  Dr  Lawessaysof . 680 

—  for  a  dairy  herd . 301 

—  from  the  whole  stalks . 802 

—  in  stalks  . 365 

—  not  favorable  to . 804 

—  nutritive  elements  in . 300 

—  Special . 299 

—  stack .  497 

- device . .'.’.’762 

—  stacking . 365 

—  system,  antiquitv  of . 299 

English  Sparrows,  thin  out . 144 

Experiment  Station,  Cartoon,  N. 

Y.  Tribune  on . 112.130 

- if  Director,  what  I 

would  do  . 685,676 

—  Sta'  ions,  experiments  for _ 321 

- hints  to  . 710 

—  - - plans  for  future  work. 508 

- suggestions  from  the 

Directors  . 5(_8 

Experiments,  R.  N.-Y.. .53,89,103, 

_  .  195,523,793 

Farm  accounts,  difficulties  in... 651 

—  a  productive .  214 

—  blacksmiths  on  the . 847,397 

—  discontent  on  . 836 

—  implements,  care  of .  897 

—  fence . . 

—  help.......... . 416.575 

—  life,  dark  side  of .  11,27,43 

- English . 415 

—  —  Is  ilaiion  of .  57 

—  machinery .  '198 

—  paper,  a  good . .  ]]  77 

—  ske'ches .  657 

—  telegraph . "414 

—  thoughts . 699 

Farmer  does  not  get  the  melon, 

who  does? .  677 

—  what  one  thinks  of  the 

Rural .  705 

—  why  he  Is  easily  duped  .”"."779 

- not  better  off  than  in  1850  581 

—  will  it  pay  him  to  save  gar¬ 
den  seeds, . . .  593 

Farmers  and  artisans,  com¬ 
mon  ground .  504 

—  are  agricultural  papers  of 

benefit  to . 604 

—  can  cooperate . .  ..  .  .273 

—  city,  what  Jerseyman  thinks  709 

—  debts  . 6  7 

—  do  not  get  a  fair  share.  .  .  ..  677 

—  education  of . 536  569 

—  encouraging  suggestions  for.’677 

—  getting  swindled . 795 

—  homes . . 

—  immemorial  grumblers. .!.  477 

—  institutes,  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  . .  ° .  54 

—  lot,  a  hard  one  . . !!!.’.’!  198 

—  memoranda  for . 818 

—  pithy  paragraphs  for....’.!!!467 

—  rights  . . 

—  swindled  .  74c 

—  talks  with . 364 

—  weakness . 2i8 

—  what  they  want  of  the  Ex. 

Stations .  508 

—  why  they  pay  less  attention 

to  their  gardens  than  to  their 
fields . . 

—  young,  take  courage!!!!]"’.!'756 
farming  as  a  source  of  wealth  57 

—  *>>«<*  sld„e  of, . 284,316,307 

—  bright  side  of .  460 

—  does  It  pay? .  348 

—  40  years  ago,  then  and  now‘.l467 

—  fr°?  . . . 

—  good,  howltpays  in  Dak..  ’.’  37 

—  how  It  pays .  55 

—  in  1888,  what’s  the  matter 

XIw'th- . . 

—  —  N.  E .  697 

—  —  the  West,  hints  about.’ .’.’.'335 

—  the  new  gospel  of .  619 

Farms,  high  value  of  against  low 

.on®8  . 693 

-in  Mass..  .  385 

—  mortgaged,  one  cause  of....  4  1 
Feed,  concentrated  swindle  795 

Feeding  rack,  movable .  335 

Fence  laws,  what  do  we  need?.. 776 

—  panels  for  inclosing  gardens. 250 

—  portable .  393 

—  posts,  to  dig  holes 'or.  .  !!’.  271 
Fences  used  in  various  parts  of 

the  country .  775 

Fertilizer  experiments  at  “R 
G.”,  unsatisfactory .  348 

—  experiments,  Mr.  Bartholo¬ 
mew's  . 404 

—  potato  amount  profitably 
used,  fifth  series  of  ex  89 

- experiments  at  “R.  G.”..  .  89 

—  special . 89 

—  sulphate  of  iron  harmful.!.]  89 

Fertilizers,  aualyses  of  . 699 

—  available  plant  food  in .  ’40 

—  better  than  manure  for  pota¬ 
toes  .  95 

—  chemical,  do  they  pay?. .’ . 91 

- special . ]  ]  gg 

- talk  with  farmers  about.'.’  89 

—  comme  cial  vs.  barn-yard  ,430 

—  complete,  rationality  of . 94 

—  for  potatoes  .  4 

—  experiments  with,  necessity .’339 

—  for  small  fruits  . 212 

—  Investigate  value  of . "  6.35 

—  make  farmers  lazy . ]sp4 

—  nitre  gencus  and  mineral.!.  !  496 

—  - - -  —  Woburn  Ex . A96 

—  Special .  .  40 

Fish  scrap .  95 

Fodder  corn,  cutting  not’profl’tl 

able .  55 

Food  complete .  ”  94 

Floors,  cement  . gjg 

Forests  and  climatic  changes. !  '?68 
Friendship.  Bucephalus  Brown’s 

ideas  on .  57 

Freeze  early  in  E.  Mass!....!!!.’!693 


Frog  farming . 512 

Frost,  freaks  of . 6°8 

Frosts,  untimely . 683 

Fuel  question . 429 

Gate,  folding . 477 

Grain,  binding . 692 

Grounds,  Ex.  of  the  R. ,  N.  Y.. 

. 4,  53,  89,  103,  528,  728 

Hard  times . 348 

Harrow  using  the  . 268 

Hay  loader  profltable . 43 

—  rye . 489 

—  unloader  . 715 

Hayrack,  separable .  335 

HOfis,  haneing,  device  for . 296 

House  slops,  disposing  of,  on 

farm . 631 

Ice-house . 661 

Implement,  rail,  a  valuable  694.7?6 

—  valuable  implement . 756 

Ink-stopper . 796 

Jersey  man’s  jottings.. 661, 683, 709, 751 

Labor,  pauper . 415 

Land  measuring,  device  for . 675 

Leaves,  gathering,  <  art  for . 796 

Leveler  of  back  and  dead  fur¬ 
rows . 255 

Lice,  getting  out  of  the  house. . . 
Linseed  cake,  how  it  should  ap¬ 
pear . 765 

Living,  getting  a . 348 

Loader,  Keystone .  576 

Luxury  . 348 

Ma>  hlnery  on  the  farm . 43 

Manure  and  muck  compost, 
valuable  . 91 

—  cow  and  horse,  difference 

between . 92 

—  effects  in  dry  and  wet 

weather . 576 

—  farm  yard,  value  by  analy¬ 
sis  .  94 

—  heap  .  90 

—  hen,  value  of . 836 

—  more  lasting  than  fertilizers 

for  seeding  down . . 40 

—  liquid,  how  to  collect . 91 

—  making . 416 

—  produced  by  one  cow . 94 

—  rotted  vs.  fresh  .  94 

—  spreading  on  the  snow . 187 

—  under  cover . 94 

—  value  enhanced  by  covered 

yards . 7S 

—  Manures,  Ex.  at  Rotliamsted.  798 

—  liquid  . .  91 

—  phosphatic,  need  of  in  the 

West  .  91 

Manuring  and  muching,  fol¬ 
lowing  nature’s  method . 510 

Maple  sweetness . 184 

Market  gardener,  how  John  be¬ 
came . 711,  762,  778,  811,  830 

Memoranda  for  farmers . 348 

Mortgages,  Western  .  54 

Muck,  best  way  of  utilizing . 667 

—  effects  of  manure  on  . 730 

—  for  manurial  purposes . 667 

Night  soil . 476 

- as  a  standard  fertilizer 542 

- utilization  of . 476 

Nitrocen,  how  plants  take  up...  95 
Notions  and  ideas  of  Bucepha¬ 
lus  Brown . 5,  57,  164.  273, 

348,  415,  476,  540,  635,  7:10,  756,  814 

Novelties,  desire  for . 665 

Oatmeal,  fee  ling  to  store  cattle  320 

Pail,  fastening,  device  for . 446 

Paint,  skim  milk  and  cement. .  .288 
Painting . 3,21,38,74,  T28 

—  colors . 128 

—  fashions  in .  21 

—  outride . 74 

—  priming .  74 

—  principles  of  coloring .  3 

—  styles  for  outside  painting...  38 

—  suitable  colors,  hints . 33 

Papers,  agricultural,  are  they  a 

benefit  to  farmers? . 604 

—  cheap,  are  they  cheap? . 705 

Paris-green  for  potato  bugs, 

quantity . 149 

Pay,  slow . 45i 

Peat  and  muck,  nitrogen  found 

by  analyses .  95 

Phosphates  at  the  West,  neces¬ 
sity  for  .  91 

—  decomposing  at  home . 95 

Planks,  driving,  device  for  .  .286 
Plant  production,  breed  or  feed 

. 744 

—  patents  for . . 473 

Planter,  potato,  unpatented . 180 

Plaster,  action  of .  94 

—  used  at  R.  G .  95 

Plow,  coulter  on . 147 

Plowing,  relation  of  harness  to 

draft . 147 

—  width  and  depth  to  draft  ....148 

—  wheel  or  truck  . . 147 

Plows  and  plowing . 147 

Plumbing  fixtures,  improved.... 659 

Po  e  three-horse . 779 

Potash,  Its  attraction  for  moist¬ 
ure  . 216 

Potato  hook . 667 

- for  working  young  corn 

etc  . 667 

—  wager  accepted . 184 

Rail,  steel,  use  on  the  farm.  .694,756 

Rake  with  teeth  of  loops . 763 

Road  implements .  398 

—  law.  suggestions . 268 

—  machinery . 266 

—  -making  special,  notes  on _ 325 

- points .  26-7 

- suggestion .  :898 

—  mending . 576 

—  Special . 265 

Roads,  country . 265 

- best .  267 

—  Improve  the . 355 

—  in  Ill.,  Fall  workon . 709 

—  stone  and  plank . 265 

Roadmasters’  duty . 261 

Roller,  home-made  hand . 630 

Roots  better  than  silos . 201) 

Root  culture,  in  favor  of . 839 

—  maggot.  Alkalies  for . 460 

Rural  shade  and  sunshine . 720 

—  the  old  . 863 

- —  and  the  new . 364 

Salt  as  an  insecticide . 108 

—  good  for  land .  214 

—  in  agriculture .  108 

—  uses . 401 

—  value  in  dry  seasons . 109 

—  with  manure . 109 

Seed,  does  it  pay  to  save . 387 

—  quantity  required  for  given 

lengths . 781 

—  sup*  rior,  value  of . 387 

—  use  the  cleanest .  54 

Seeds  and  plants,  novelties  in.. 336 

—  prime.farmers  won  t  pay  for.387 
Seeding  and  mulching  at  the 

same  time . 693 

Seedsman,  points  to  consider... 744 

Sewage  of  the  cities . 92 

Silage,  advantages  during  hot 
months . 497 

—  another  handful  of . 777 

—  clover . 762 

—  feeding,  advantage  of . 216 

—  grain  to  feed  wuh . 803 

—  in  a  dairy  herd . sol 

—  patent . ...804 

—  stacking . 395 

—  —  device . 762 

Silo  building .  73 

- inWis . 300 

—  filling . 25 

—  first  built  in  Wis . SeS 

—  Hiram  Smith’s . 301 

—  in  Michigan . 301 

- Ohio . 802 

- Penn  . 303 

- Vermont . 301 

—  its  cost .  77 

—  none  in  Mr.  Terry’s  barn  ...  73 

—  using  the  bay  as  a . 201 

Silos  about . 578 

—  Canadian . 431 

Soil  analysis .  756 

- unreliability  of,  by  chemi¬ 
cal  means .  ,...680 

—  enriching  ordinary  for  mar¬ 
ketgardening . 216 

Sugar  making,  sorghum . 851 

Sulphate  of  iron,  harmful .  89 

Superphosphate,  what  is . 529 

Table,  handy .  446 

Tank,  water,  neat  and  cheap _ 630 

Taxing  in  full  mortgaged  prop¬ 


erty,  injustice . 432 

Telegraph,  farm .  414 

Thankful,  everybody . 796 

Thanksgiving,  things  to  be 

thankful  for .  795 

Three-horse  pole . 779 

Trenching  by  horse  power  . .  796 
Umbrella  holder  for  farm 

wagon . 431 

Under-draining,  advantages  of  451 
Vinegar  barrel  in  the  attic .  432 

—  making  good . 201 

—  put  bread  dough  into  cider.. 681 

—  the  whole  story  . 555 

Water  pipes  galvanized  iron... 681 

—  pumping  long  distances .  180 

—  supply  by  hydraulic  ram - 348 

Weather  bureau . 144 

—  Bureau,  let  it  help  farmers.. .  57 

Weeds,  apples  and  sheep . 676 

West, hints  ongoing . 335 

Wind-mill  power .  78 

—  mills,  geared,  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  .  73 

Windows,  too  many  in  houses. .  40 

Wire  winding,  device  for .  23 

Wood  cutting . 429 

—  good  dry . : . 836 

Work,  when  all  . 348 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Agrostls  canina . 184 

Alfalfa  at  Geneva . 149 

—  chemical  composition  of _ 480 

—  facts .  835 

—  first  year’s  growth  on  N.  J. 

State  farm . 480 

—  fourth  year's  growth  upon 

Mr  Thompson  s  farm . 480 

—  in  Wis  . 337 

—  not  thriving  above  the  40th 

parallel . 258 

—  various  reports . 253 

Beans,  facts  about . 318 

Brazilian  flour  corn . 449 

Buckwheat,  give  it  a  chance?.  ...449 
—  Japan  .  4o5,  644,  781 

—  official  figures . 677 

—  sowing  in  June . 385 

Cabbage  cultivation . 481 

—  harvesting . 795 

—  maggot,  nitrate  of  potash  for. Ii9 

—  plants,  better  transplanted.. 513 

—  worm,  to  kill  . 463 

—  worms,  tar  water  for . 561 

Cabbagis  running  to  seed . 460 

—  to  keep . 649 

Cauliflower  seed  growing  on 

Puget  Sound . . 762 

Carrots  as  compared  with  oats  .2'? 

—  valuable  food  to  the  acre _ 289 

Clover  and  Timothy  at  the  head. 369 

—  cutting  for  seed . 462 

—  haulm,  seeding  and  mulch¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time . 693 

—  Mammoih . . 462 

—  medium . 462 

—  red,  names  for  our  two 

species .  5 

—  seed,  growing . 462 

—  silage . 762 

—  Spanish  for  bees . 767 

—  to  obtain  a  good  second 

growth . 462 

Comfrey.  Prickly . . . 131.401 

Corn,  Alexander'*’  eight-rowed.  161 

—  American  Short . 161 

—  Badger  Dent . 161 

—  Beeale . 161,  166 

—  Brazilian  FI  ur . 162,  449 

- as  advertised . 40 

—  clover  sod  advocated . 644 

—  crop,  large . 767 

—  culture  in  Alabama  . 162 

—  cutting  off  tassels  to  improve.545 

—  Early  Oregon . 161 

— ensitolng  better  thrashing _ 72 

—  fall  and  spring  plowing  for, 

which? . 644 

—  fertilized  with  potash  and 

burnt  bone . 166 

—  fertilizer  experiments  at 

‘•R.  G.”  unsatisfactory . 348 

— ■  fertilizer  in  the  drill  and 
broadcast .  161 

—  fodder . 163,465 

- an  Iowa  view  of . 55 

- cutting  by  machinery _ 512 

- experience...., . 248 

- thrashing  . 149,  161 

- when  most  valuable . 4t  0 

—  for  ensilage . 696 

- when  to  cut . 605 

—  harrow  the  . 576 

—  harrowing  young . 667 

—  Henderson’s  Self-husking. ..166 

—  Hickory  King . 166 

—  husking . 751 

- and  shelling . 131 

- by  machinery . 835 

—  Indian  for  fodde crop,  super¬ 
iority  of . 445 

—  Kaffir,  thinning .  662 

—  listing . 163,  281 

—  Longfellow . ,...166 

—  ne  plus  Ultra . 149 

—  worzing  different  in  differ¬ 
ent  States . 248 

—  Pride  of  the  North . 166 

—  Prolific  Short . 166 

—  prospective  chang  es  in  utiliz¬ 
ing . 611 

—  Putnam’s  Improved  Ind. 

Ter .  ...161 

—  Rurac’s  report . 161 

- Thoroughbred . 166 

—  seed . 558,  611 

- how  to  select . 576 

—  —  selecting  and  preserving.  .592 

- to  the  hill . 248 

- what,  and  how  to  save _ 558 

—  stalks,  packing . 497 

—  “stovtr” . 579 

—  —  analysis  of . 449 

—  Stowell’s  Evergreen  for  feed¬ 
ing . :  . 163 

—  superphosphate  as  a  “start¬ 
er” . 271 

—  Sweet.  Rukal’s  report _ — .  .161 

—  thrashing . 149,  161 

—  Yellow  Learning . 166 

Crab-grass . 765 

Crop,  one,  idea . 767 

—  potato .  814 

Crops  .  3 

—  fertilizers  for . 343 

—  marketing .  61I 

- suggestions  . 611 

—  most  benefltedby  night  soil.  .476 

Cow  peas,  experiments .  713 

- in  Iowa  . 5*7 

- ripening  seed  at  the  North561 

Ensilage,  corn . —  696 

Flax  culture . 351 

—  notes .  677 

Fodder,  corn,  cutting  by  mach¬ 
inery....  . 512 

- how  to  plant .  4o0 

- thrashing . 149,161 

- when  most  valuable . 40) 

—  large  amount  on  small  area.  .451 

—  tie  for . 23 

Grain  binding,  is  it  business.... 660 

—  elevators,  Russian . 512 

Grass.  Barn-yard  for  soiling _  5 

—  gooi  comoioaiion .  821 

—  Hungarian  for  soiling .  5 

—  mowing,  when . 417 

—  Orchard . 512 

- and  Red  Clover . . . 321 

—  Quack,  place  for . 184 

—  Red-top,  value . 184 

—  R.  I,  Bent  .  184 

—  seed,  failure  of .  540 

- plowing . 432 

—  seeding  . 196 

- preparing  bed . 196 

- what,  when  and  how  to 

sow . "....196 

—  Timothy,  time  to  cut  . 385 

—  Wire,  slips,  selling . .  416 

Gra  ses . 252 

in  Kansas .  633 

—  tame  InKans . 399 

Hay  crop,  about . 463 

—  early  cu  ting,  loss  in  curing 

1*  fields  . ..T.468 

—  making  in  Ill .  463 

—  poor  quality,  no  need  of .  675 

—  crop,  Ge- man . 74s 

- outlook . 614 

Kale,  Dwarf  Curled . 463 

Kohl-rabl . 504 


Lucern  or  Alfalfa . 385 

—  seed,  how  much? .  6 

Mangel-wurzeis,  raising  at  Sets. 

per  bus . 252 

Oat  crop . 163 

- facts  about . 249 

Oats,  common  white . 837 

—  early, sure  to  be  most  proflta¬ 
ble . 249 

—  in  Minn . 168 

—  lessons  In .  . 57 

—  planting  experiences . 168 

—  small,  per.  cent  of . 216 

—  sow  lar«e  seed . 149 

—  varieties  that  yield  most _  258 

Onion  culture . 13U 

—  ground,  preparing . 258 

—  question . 756 

On'oosonsame  land . 545 

—  to  pull . 597 

Panlcum  sanguinale . . 765 

ea  vine,  hay  as  a  milk  food ...  .649 

Peas  and  oats . 465 

Poa  trivialls  for  sliadv  lawns  ..  .290 
Potato,  Benninger’s  Beauty. _ 161 

—  blossoms,  measure  of  earli- 

ness . 446 

—  Blush . 144 

—  —  a  subscriber’s  experience..  57 

—  Cetawayo .  4 

—  contest .  336. 798 

- decided,  Rural’s . 725 

- Jerseyman  saw  the  - . 683 

- Ladles’  . 730,  811 

—  —  merits  of  the  trench  sys¬ 
tem  . 725 

- Orchard  and  Garden’s 

mistake . 432 

- the  whole  story . 725 

- women  against  men  .  .778,  811 

- women’s  national . 793 

—  Crown  Jewel . . . 161 

—  crop . 814 

- in  Canada . 795 

- caution  about . 199 

- what  the  trench  system 

has  done . 214 

—  —  Rural’s . 778 

—  cultivation . 887 

—  Early,  i^ak  Grove . 161 

—  enemy,  another . . 614 

—  Engle . 161 

—  experiments  at  “Rural 

Grounds” . 4,  316,  793 

- fertilizers  under  or  over 

seed  pieces . 798 

- with  different  fertilizers 

at  R.  G .  89 

—  fertilizers . 4,836 

—  —  what  amount  can  be 

profitably  used .  4 

—  Fleming . 16I 

—  Green  Mountain . 166 

—  growing,  tendency  towards 

making  a  specialty  of . 576 

—  growth . 728 

—  judges  . 729 

—  Knights’ Red  Mountain . 161 

—  number . 725 

—  Ohio,  Jr . 161 

—  Pearl  of  Savoy . 763 

—  Pecan .  763 

—  Polaris . 161,  558,  768 

—  Red  Star  . 161 

—  Rural’s  No.  2,  reports _ 725,  727 

—  scab,  ground  beetles  cause.. 4)4 

- no'  due  to  wire  worms _ 74 

- sulphur  for . 386,  767 

—  seed,  buy  In  the  Fall . 592 

- cut  pieces . 730 

—  —  pieces,  Rural’s  method. ,..432 

—  seedlings,  Rural’s .  4 

—  sweet,  culture . 72,  248 

—  --  plant  bed . 248 

—  Taylor  . 161 

—  veritable  black .  4 

—  wager  accepted . 184 

- large  yield,  Mr.  Terry 

speaks  . 237 

- Mr.  Terry  speaks,  . 237 

—  —  wishes  the  Ex.  on  a  larger 

scale . 237 

—  yield,  heavy,  Mr.  Minch’s _ 286 

Potatoes  are  exotics . 730 

—  oheap,  raising,  experiment.. 334 

—  cold  storage  for .  37 

—  crop  for  20  years . 748 

—  cultivation  is  money . 475 

—  cut  flowers  off  from . 529 

—  seed,  exposing  to  air . 149 

—  digging  by  machinery . 575 

—  effects  of  manure  on  muck...  730 

—  experiments  with  Rural 

Trench  System . 729 

- seed-pieces  or  different 

sizes  . 748 

—  fertilizers  better  than 

manure .  95 

- for  Rural’s  experiments... 89 

- special  and  complete 

effects  at  “R.  G.” . 816 

—  for  seed,  spread  out . 271 

—  good  stand,  cause.  .  . 283 

—  growth  under  straw..- . 78U 

—  half  acre  experiment . 729 

—  harrowing  young . 667 

—  improved  cultivation . 851 

—  kept  in  cold  storage . 252 

—  Mr.  Rose’s  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion . 288 

—  much  affected  by  the  season. 730 

—  mystery  about . . 645 

—  on  manured  soils .  730 

—  preservation  by  cold-storage  .592 

—  Rural’s  Contest,  criticising 

carpers .  497 

—  Trench  System . 518.726 

—  scab  of  . 395,414 

—  scabby,  cause . 395 

- mixture  to  prevent . 271 

—  seed  . 45i 

- about . *592 

- care  of . 728 

- managing . 481 

- preparing . 252 

- size  of.  . 728 

- sprouted  or  unsprouted... 513 

- sulphur  for . 57 

—  —  whole  single  pieces,  etc _ 851 

- use  of . 401 

—  seedling,  raising  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  . .  53 

—  shallow  cultivation . 887,475 

—  sweet  story  of . 2S8 

—J  Trench  System,  unfavorable 

expe  ience . 779 

—  their  favorite  soil . 730 

—  those  mysterious..  . 730 

—  too  much  nitrogen  . 730 

—  to  pack  for  shipment . 592 

—  Trench  system  In  W.  Ter . 779 

—  uncertainty  of  the  crop . 645 

—  whole,  small  for  seed . 661 

—  yield,  large .  767 

—  yields  best  at  Maine  Sta . ?85 

—  —  small  average . 730 

Prickly  Comfrey . 401,633 

Root  culture,  in  favor  of . 839 

Roots  better  thin  silos .  200 

—  how  to  gather .  ’253 

Rye....... . 695 

—  conditions  for  raising  good- 

crop . f29 

—  good  words  for . 648 

—  hay . 489 

—  high  praise  for . 662 

—  raising . 662 

—  seed  to  the  acre . 629 

—  why  you  prefer  it  to  wheat  .629 

Sainfoin  for  forage  .  24 

Scab  on  potatoes . 414 

Seeds  grown  In  poor  soil .  744 

- rich  soil . 744 

—  quantity  for  given  lengths  of 

Sorghum  halapense  soid  for' 

'■Australian  millet” . 199 

Sulphurfor  potato  scab . 386,767 

Swedes,  when  and  how  to  sow  449 

Sweet  potato  culture . 72,248 

Timothy,  anaylsis,  time  to 
cut  . 131 

—  seed,  saving . 463 

time  to  cut . 885 

Tobacco  culture .  23 

—  growing  in  Flordla . 464 

—  new  . 529 

—  Persian  rose  Muscalette _ 113 

—  setting . 465 

Turnio  growing . 529 

Turnips,  flat  . 449 

—  Purple  top  White  Globe . 574 

—  Red-top  .  .  . 144 

Weeds,  easier  to  hoe  three  times 


than  once . 398 

—  eradicating,  successful  meth¬ 

od  of  .  676 

Wheat  and  barley  ex’s  at 

Woburn . 528 

- clover,  mulching . 676 

- rye  hybrids . 523 

—  best  winter . 213 

—  Clawson . 545 

—  corner  . 814 

—  crops  British,  Sir  J.  B  Lawes 

on  . 780 

- Indiana . . 610 

—  —  large,  to  produce,  whole 

story  . 524 

—  crosses,  Rural’s . 523 

—  ex  useless  at  Alabama  Ex. 

. 

—  Diehl-Med  in  Michigan . 465 

—  Dietz  Longberry . 591 

—  Dr.  Lawes’s  experiments.  .95,216 

—  field  straw  spread  over . 579 

—  Fuicaster . 55,591 

—  Fultz . 513 

—  Gol  len  Eureka . 591 

—  harrowing  in  early  spring. .  .633 

—  High-grade  . 591 

—  in  Indiana . 591 

- the  Cumberland  valley _ 489 

—  Landreth,  (Armstrong)  lar¬ 
gest  crop  at  the  R-  Farm . 591 

—  Martin’s  Amber,  virtues  of .  .4*>u 

—  mul  hing  . 577,610 

- benefits  . 676 

—  New  Monarch . 591 

—  outlook  in  N.  Y . 432 

—  Patagonian . 591 

—  production,  competition _ 731 

—  seed  to  the  acre . 649 

—  Wyandotte . 591 

—  yields,  good,  secret  of .  4 

Wheats,  do  they  cross? .  523 

—  mixed,  sowing . 713 

New,  some . 591 

—  Rurals’  first  to  be  introduced.524 

FLORICULTURAL. 

Akebia  quinata . 252 

Amaryllis  from  seed . 305 

Annromeda  poiitolia . 871 

Annuals . 144 

—  kind  to  grow . 144 

—  where  10  get  seed . 141 

Bellflowers . 169 

Beets,  variegated,  try . 130 

Biennials,  some . 169 

Bulbs,  hardy,  planting . 579 

Canna  roots . 108 

—  seed  . 817 

Cannas,  beautiful  varieties . 817 

Christmas  roses .  56 

Chrysanthemum . 811 

—  wintering  . 108 

Cinnamon  vine . 149 

Cobaea  scandens .  4i 

Columbines . 169 

Corydalls,  golden . 169 

Cyclamens . 56 

Daphne  Genkwa . 371 

Florists’  convention . 593 

Flower  garden,  farmer’s _ 285,  317 

Flowers,  summer . 144 

Foxgloves .  169 

Freesias .  56 

Funklas,  variegated . 417 

Grass.  Poa  trivialis,  for  shady 

lawns . 700 

Greenhouse,  a  lean-to . 179 

- little  . 179 

—  roof,  strength  for . 317 

Helleborus . 56 

Hollyhocks . 169 

Honesty .  169 

Honeysuckle,  French . 169 

Hyacinths,  open  ground  cultiva¬ 
tion  . 579 

Hydrangea,  White-fringed . 20* 

Irises,  Kmmpfer’s . 364 

Lagerstrcemia . 371 

Lawn  mixtures  of  seed  grass,. .201 

—  mowers . 317 

Leptosyne  maritima .  56 

iMoon  flower . 11.3 

Mullein  Pink .  169 

Mulleins . 169 

Myrtles.  Crape . 871 

Peas,  sweet . . 169 

- exhibition . 597 

Petunias  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  609 

Pentstemons . 169 

Phiox  Drummondii,;double _ 131 

Phyeis  indlgenella . 431 

Plants  in  the  cellar . 108 

Plumbago  capensls . 417 

Popples . 169 

Primroses,  evening . 169 

Propagating  case  and  trays . 214 

Pyrethrum  eincrarsefolium . 130 

Raclnus  Cambodgensis .  13! 

Rosa  alba . 234 

—  Alpina . 233 

—  Banksia . 234 

—  blanda . 284 

—  bracteata . 234 

—  canina . 284 

—  Carolina . 284 

—  centifoiia . 234 

—  clnnamomea . 234 

—  foliolusa . 283 

—  Gallica . 234 

—  Indica  . . 234 

—  laevigata . 234 

—  lucida  . 234 

—  Micrantha . 234 

—  multiflora . 233 

—  muschata . 234 

—  nitlda . 234 

—  pimpineilifolia . 284 

—  rublqinosa . 234 

—  rubrlfolia  . 233 

—  rogosa,  foliage  of . 633 

—  sempervirens . 284 

—  setigera . 234 

Rose,  Alfred  Coiomb. . 233 

—  Ansrele  Jacquier . 234 

—  Ball  of  Snow,  origin  of . 235 

—  Baroness  Rothschild . 230 

—  Bride . 230 

- white  rose  of  the  future.  .337 

—  Caroline  de  Sansal . 234 

—  Charles  Margottin . 234 

—  climbing,  best . 285 

—  Comtesse  de  Frigneuse. ..210,232 

—  Crested  Moss . 234 

—  cuttings . 108 

—  Dutchess  of  Albany . 232 

—  Ellse  Boelle . 285 

—  Etienne  L*>vet . 234 

—  Etolle  de  Lyon . 235 

—  Gabi ielle  Drevet . .2  JO 

—  Gen.  Jacqueminot . 282 

—  Grace  Darling . 184,  34 

—  Grand  Mogul . 232 

—  grower,  death  of .  6 

—  Her  Majesty . 2Su 

—  Rermosa . 232 

—  La  France . 230 

—  Luciole . 230 

—  Madame  Cusin . 230 

—  Magna  Cbarta . 238 

—  Marie  Henriette .  285 

—  Merveille  de  Lyon . 280 

—  Meteor . 230 

—  Mme.  de  Waterville . 230,235 

- Gabriel  Luizet . 230 

- G.  Hruant . 23  i 

—  Mrs.  John  Lalng . 230,232,235 

—  Niphetos  . 235 

—  notes,  commercial . 229,234 

—  FapaGontier .  239.232 

—  Paul  Neyron . 230,233 

—  Perle  des  Jar-Uns . 1H4 

—  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan _ 288 

—  Princess  Beatrice . .230,235 

—  Puritan . 148.149,184,229,232 

- COSt  of . 166 

—  Silver  Queen . 232 

—  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. .  .245 

—  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon.....282 

—  special . 229 

—  sunset . 230 

—  Susanne  Blanchet . 230 

—  Viscountess  of  Folkstone _ 232 

—  Wm.  Francis  Bennett _ )8i, 

. 230  232  233 

Roses,  aphldte  and  red  spider.  ..231 

—  averagp  prices  . 230 

—  artificial  fertilizers  for . 230 

—  Bourbon . 284 

—  budding . 230 

—  cuttings  of . 230 

- —  when  to  start . 281 

—  delicate  pink . 231 


—  everblooming  climbing . 231 

—  fertilizer,  best . 233 

—  hardy,  best . 229,284 

- climbing . 231 

—  Hybrid  Perpetuals . 230.234 

- Teas . 230,234 

—  in  Quebec  Province . 234 

—  insect  remedies . 231 

—  layering . 230 

—  noisette . 234 

—  offered  by  Dingee  &  Con- 

ard . 184 

—  on  Manetti  stock . 234 

—  —  their  own  roots...  231,238,234 

—  planting,  distance,  etc . 231 

—  —  in  open  ground . 231 

—  Polyantha . 234 

—  pot  grown  best..  . 285 

—  propagating,  how  farmers 

may . 230 

—pruning .  232,235 

—  soil  for,  preparing . 231 

—  stocks  used  for  budding.  . .  232 

—  Tea  . 232,234 

- for  summer  blooming . 230 

- or  monthly . 230 

—  white  . 231 

—  winter  flowering . 231 

Rueltla  macrantha .  56 

Sage,  silvery . 169 

Seaum  acre .  169 

Smliax  for  its  flowers . 56 

Splnea  Bumalda . 288 

Slaphylea  colchlca . 399 

Sweet  Williams . 169 

Thrips.  carbolic  soap  suds  for.. 576 

Tuberoses . 108 

Tulips  and  strawberries  . 633 

Water  lily,  culture  of  the . 54a 

Window  gardening . 711 

GARDEN. 

Asparagus.; . 317 

—  Barr’s . 337 

—  bed . 249 

- a  20-year  old . 130 

Bean,  Burpee’s  White  Zulu  PoIe,lI3 

—  Golden  Prize . 768 

—  Lima,  dwarf . 697 

—  Sleva  . . . 761 

- dwarf . 697 

Beans . 768 

—  facts  about . 818 

—  Lima . 574 

- notes . 644 

- lpi.of  Dreer’s  Improved..  672 

—  old  and  new  varieties . 213 

—  snap,  sow  until  August . 529 

- 1  pt.  of  Golden  Wax . 672 

Beet  seed,  1  oz.  Early  Blood  Tur¬ 
nip  . 672 

—  Dewing, . 763 

Beets . 763 

—  time  to  sow . 529 

Cabbage,  all-seasons....  . 25 

—  express . 77 

—  Rawson’s  Early  . 763 

—  seed,  1  oz.  Late  Flat  Dutch... 672 

—  turnio-rooted . 504 

—  Warren  Stone-mason . 763 

—  worms,  shears  to  kill . 599 

Cantaloupe,  Bird’s .  .  ..805 

Carrot  seed,  1  oz.  of  Early  Scar¬ 
let  Horn . 672 

Cauliflower,  seed  growing  on 
Puget  Sound . 762 

—  Thorburu’s  gilt  edged .  77 

Celery,  banking  up . 497 

—  best  varieties  of . 148 

—  care  . 695 

—  dirt  death  to . 148 

—  entire  leaved .  25 

—  growing . 148 

—  how  Mr.  Falconer  winters... 497 

—  Kalamazoo,  history  of  the 

business . .630 

—  keeping . 245 

—  seed,  oz.  of  Henderson’s  H. 

Dwarf .  672 

Corn,  Early  Boston . 161 

- Dean . 161 

- Minnesota . 161 

—  Ne  Plus  Ultra . 166 

—  1  pt.  of  Roslyn  Hybrid . 672 

—  Pedigree . 161 

—  sweet,  Concord .  574 

- Early  Dean.... . 763 

- Tremble .  ....574 

Cucumber  seed,  1  oz.  of  Nichols’ 

Medium  Green . 672 

Cucumbers.  early . 195 

Dandelions . 317 

Farmer,  "truck,”  requirements 

for  a  su-  cessful . 672 

Fence  panels  for  inclosing  gar¬ 
dens  . 250 

Garden  kitchen,  talk  over .  25 

—  notes  timely . 249 

Gardens  on  the  farms . 250 

Horse-radish . 250 

Hot-bed  frames,  muslin  for . 199 

Leek  seed  1  oz.  of  Large  Amer. 

Flag . 672 

Lettuce,  Butter- cup .  25 

—  frequent  sowings  .., . 529 

—  Hanson . 768 

—  seed  1  oz.  of  Large  W. Summer 

Cabbage . 672 

—Limas,  Dreer’s  Improved  Chal¬ 
lenger  . 76 

Market  gardener.  How  John 

became  a . 711,762,778,811.830 

Muskmelon,  Burpee’s  Emerald 
Gem . 196 

—  Christiana . 763 

—  Emerald  Gem . 113,697,817 

—  Hack*  nsack . 697 

—  Montreal... . 768 

—  seed  1  oz.  of  Surprise . 672 

Okra,  dwarf.  Density . 77 

Onion  culture . 130 

—  seed  1  oz.  of  Early  Flat  Red.  .672 

—  —  profit  of . ...545 

—  Mammoth  Silver  King . 196 

Parsley  seed.  1  oz.  of  Champion 

Moss  Curled . 672 

Parsnip  seed,  one  oz.  of  Long 

Smooth . 672 

Pea,  Alpha . 317 

—  Aroostook  Marrowfat . .558 

—  Maud  S . 148 

—  Payne’s  Conqueror . 113 

—  P.  Henderson  Blue  Beauty  .113 

—  Rawson’s  Clipper .  768 

—  Sander’s  Marrow . 118 

—  Telephone  . 558 

—  Vermont  Wonder . 768 

—  Yorkshire  Gem  .  113 

Peas,  best  for  family  use . 179 

—  fertilizing  wl'h  bone . 553 

—  for  late  planting . 529 

- market . 811 

good  . 817 

In  succession . 196 

—  1  p’t.  of  McLean’s  Advancer  672 

Pepper,  Celestial . 77,113,763 

Plant  in  rows  for  horse  cul 

tivation . 249 

Potato,  Sweet  culture . 72 

Radish  seed,  1  oz.  of  Early 

Scarlet  Gobe . 672 

Seeds,  garden,  will  it  ray  the 

average  farmer  to  save? . 593 

Spinach  ...  . .  695 

Squash,  Essex  Hybrid  . 196,763 

—  Sibley . 25,  77 

—  Thorburn’s  Turban . 25 

Tomato, Ex’s  of  Prof.  Bailey...  130 

—  Ignotum .  ...130 

—  plants,  home-grown . 245 

—  seed,  1  oz  of  Perfection .  672 

—  Volunt-  er . 25 

Tomatoes  tested  at  o.  Ex.  Sta.. 369 
Turrip  seed,  1  oz.  of  Early  Flat 

Dutch . 672 

Vegetable  garden . 574,695 

—  —  notes  on . 763 

- timely  care . 463 

Vegetables,  list  of  best  by  Mr. 

Falconer . 179 

—  sowing  seeds,  how  far  will  an 

ounce  go . 672 

Watermelon.  Green  and  Gold _ 696 

—  Kolb’s  Gem . 697, 76t 

—  Ruby-Gold  . 781 

—  seed,  Phinney’s  Early . 672 

Watermelons,  excellent . 305 

HERDSMAN. 

Animal  physiologists,  neglect  of.I9 
Animals,  fattening  experi¬ 
ments . 817 

—  spayed  and  unspayed  . 369 
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Apple  pomace  for  cattle . 630 

Beef  at  fairs,  judging  . 495 

—  breeding  for  quality . 19,  71 

—  dressed  carcass,  Judging.  ...495 

—  early  forcing,  evils  of .  71 

—  Judging . 541 

—  rearing,  feeding . 71 

Blood  will  tell  . 476 

Breeding  for  manure .  36 

- quality,  in  beef .  19 

- set . 2S4 

—  new . 611 

Buffalo,  crossing  on  the  cow.... 749 

Bull,  Jersey  . 775 

Bulls  in  Switzerland . 633 

—  tread  power  for . 201 

Calf  raising,  points  in . 4T1 

Calves,  dressed . 429 

—  food  for . 201 

—  Holsteto,  largest  gain . 112 

—  rearing.  Important  things.. .481 

—  sweet  or  sour  milk  for . 694 

—  thrifty,  to  make  . 697 

—  when  to  care  for . 697 

Carding  stock .  3 

Cattle,  Apple  pomace  for . 630 

—  Brown  Schwytzer . 8:33 

—  dehorned  In  Chicago  market713 

—  dehorning . 7,  55, 109,365,  368 

. 573 

—  Dutch  Belted . 491 

—  exposed  to  cold,  food  lost _ 821 

—  feeding  in  Penn  .  692 

—  in  Eastern  Colorado . 813 

- stanchions  not  comfort¬ 
able . 337 

—  raisers,  American,  advan¬ 
tages .  71 

—  raising  In  Brazil . 480 

—  two  meals  only  a  day . 200 

—  watering  . 675 

Corn-and-cob  meal  for  cattle _ 573 

Cotton  seed,  feeding . 710 

Cow  ‘•Common” . 765 

—  ‘‘perfect” . 491 

—  general-purpose, delusion _ 597 

- humbug . 20 

—  good  in  hands  of  stingy 

feeder .  77 

—  as  a  machine . 492 

—  general  purpose  for  AmerlcafiU 

—starved  when  young . 449 

—  that  perfect . 540 

Cows  drinking  warmed  water...  7 

—  feeding  to  the  largest  profit.. 497 

—  feed,  investigate  value  of _ 635 

—  give  charcoal . 449 

—  poor,  feeding  good  food  to.. 492 

—  proper  exercise  for . 512 

—  scrubs  vs.  pure  bred . 77 

—  spaying . 749 

Dehorned  cattle  in  Chicago 

market . 713 

Dehorning, _ 7,  55,  109,365,  868.  573 

—  a  dangerous  craze . 148 

—  against . 895 

—  age  of  animal . 365 

—  at  the  University  of  Tenn...368 

—  condemning . 449 

—  danger  from  colds  . 305 

—  disinfectant  for  stub . 542 

—  early,  In  favor  of  . 197 

—  fastening  animal . 368 

—  Haaff  on . 412 

—  In  favor . 20 

—  mode . 186 

—  not  cruel . 55 

—  not  successful . 799 

—  practical  experience .  71 

—  results . ....369 

—  season  for . 365 

—  sections  of  horns  cut  off . 71 

—  success  in . .  . 320 

—  lools  essential . 368 

Dutch  belted  cattle . 491 

Feed  box,  new . 630 

Feeding,  economical, . 412 

—  gdbd . 578 

—  manure . 627 

—  notes  . 710 

—  oatmeal  to  store  cattle . 320 

—  old  andnewmethodsofusing 

poor  fodder . 645 

—  rack,  movable . 385 

—  .aliens . . . 836 

—  rye  . 627 

—  seasonable  hint . . 645 

—  stock  on  fruit  farms  . 760 

—  twice  a  day  only . 200 

Fish  refuse  as  fodder . 464 

Free-martlns . 144 

—  —  breeding . 77 

Grades  for  beef . 112 

—  never  surpass  pure  breeds.  .112 
Grain  rations  mixed  with  cut 

hay  . 305 

Guernsey  cow . 645 

Hayrack,  separable . 885 

Holstein  beef  . 336 

—  better  milkers  than  Jerseys..  77 

—  Krieslans  . 597 

Horns  must  go .  20 

- —  why? . 365 

—  sections  of .  71 

Jersey  Bull . 775 

—  best  for  Vt . 109 

—  cattle  at  Cornell  . 691 

Lice  on  cattle,  remedy .  77 

Linseed  cake,  how  it  should  ap¬ 
pear  . 765 

Live-stock,  wintering,  about _ 756 

Meal,  corn-and-cob . 573 

—  cotton  seed,  feeding . 710 

—  linseed-oil,  feeding . 710 

Meat,  frozen,  British  Imports. .  .512 
Milk,  sweet  or  sour  for  calves... .694 
Oatmeal,  feeding  store  cattle..  320 
Ranching  country,  Northwest 

of  Canada . 74 

Rye,  feeding . 627 

Scrub,  good  word  for  the . 586 

Scrubs  vs  pure-bred  cows _ 77 

—  where  does  the  extra  food  go 

to . 536 

Sex,  breeding  for . 284 

—  - ridicule .  833 

Silage,  feeding  to  animals  being 

fattened . 216 

Steer,  feeding,  whole  corn . 833 

—  scrub,  raising  .  . . 697 

Steers,  feeding  for  beef . 691 

- In  N.  Y. State....  . 691 

Stock  barn  for  the  prairie . 413 

—  feeding  with  fruit  growing.. 709 

—  how  much  can  I  winter. . 611 

—  Importations,  no  more  re¬ 
quired  . . 476 

—  in  Kansas,  shelter . 72 

—  interests  in  III  . 212 

—  live  In  the  South . 524 

—  must  pump  their  water . 715 

—  Notions  and  Ideas.  Brown’s.  .476 

—  preparing  for  market . 429 

—  prime,  only  should  be  regis¬ 
tered  . 764 

—  proportion  to  the  field .  611 

—  raising  in  connection  with 

fruit.... . 760 

—  sales,  Improved . 412 

—  water  for  . 597 

—  —  warming  for . 751 

—  wintering  . 756 

Schwytzer,  Brown,  In  Switzer¬ 
land  . 833 

Water  for  stock . 597 

—  warming  for  stock . 751 

Watering  cattle . 675 

—  troughs,  self-operating . 429 

HORSEMAN. 

Arabian  horses,  Importation  of  .284 
Arsenite  of  strychnine  as  a 

tonic  . 8 

Baikv  horses . 143 

Boys  and  horses . 561 

Carriage  and  coach  horses . 248 

Colt,  early  training . 599 

—  Fall,  best  ...  28 

Colts,  early  maturity . 366 

—  raising . 331 

—  suckling . 574 

Docking,  luhumane . 765 

Draft  horse  business . 681 

- ideal . 521 

—  horses . 248 

—  —  best . 521 

—  —  breeding . 574 

- most  money  in  breeding.. 248 

- rather  than  roadsters . 574 

Drivers . 248 

Driving,  care  of  horse  on  the 

road  . 428 

Farm  horses . 331 

—  team,  care  of .  ..3,427 


French  Coach  Stallion . 247 

Frog,  preserving  the . 542 

Gardener’s  learn,  feed,  care, etc.  .495 

General-purpose  animals . 271 

Grain  for  horses,  how  much.... 661 

Hackney  horse . 631 

Horse  breeding,  common-sense 

in .  23 

- In  central  Ill . 247 

- the  West.  Increase  of.  .536 

—  driving,  care  of  on  road . 428 

—  notes.  Western . 734 

—  selecting  for  the  farm . 428 

—  shoeing  contest  in  England.  .444 

Horses,  cheap .  . 795 

—  crippled  car  for  farms  . 317 

—  ensilage  for . 366 

—  how  to  keep  well .  317 

—  on  the  farm . 573 

—  raising . 861 

—  vs.,  bullocks .  635 

—  work  at  Cornell . 619 

Hunter,  English . 483 

Norfolk  trotter . 885 

Oats,  cracked,  feeding .  25 

Percheron  colt .  35 

—•stallion  . 143,331,760 

Percherons . 85,56’ 

Roadsters  and  draft  horses . 112 

Stallion,  French  Coach . 247 

—  Percheron . 331,760 

Stallions,  care  of  breeding . 428 

—  no  hardier  than  geldings _ 536 

Tonic  for  strengthening .  3 

Torture  by  checks .  59 

Trotter,  Norfolk  •  •  •  •  . £35 

Watering  after  feeding  oats  ...  3 

—  before  feeding .  54 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Akebia  qulnata  . 2V2 

Berry  notes,  Michigan . 511 

Blackberry,  Ancient  Briton . 649 

—  and  raspberry  hybrids . 108 

—  Bangor  . 609 

—  Bonanza . 678 

—  culture  In  Mich . 511 

—  Early  Cluster . 673 

—  Erie  . 678 

—  Kittatinny . 678 

—  Nevada . 678 

—  Minnewaski . 678 

—  Taylor .  676 

—  Wilson,  Jr . 678 

Blackberries  at  Geneva,  Ex. 

Station .  149 

—  In  Michigan . 678 

—  list  of .  2 

Cabbage,  turnip-rooted . 501 

—  worms  and  the  English  spar 

row . 835 

- shears  to  kill . 599 

Celery,  keeping  . 245 

Climax  spraying  nozzle . 166 

Currant  borer . 334 

—  bushes  mulched  with  coal 

ashes.  ..ii . . . 836 

—  cherry . 576 

—  Kay’s... . 558 

—  worm  remedy . 334 

—  worms,  hellebore  for . 401 

Dewberry,  Lucrctla . 649 

Fertilizers  for  small  fruits . 212 

Fruit  growing  in  the  South . 524 

—  small,  report  from  Ohio  Ag. 

Ex.  Sta  . 868 

—  for  Illinois .  56 

Fruits  for  northwestern  N. 

Carolina  .  56 

—  small,  fertilizers  for  . 212 

- in  time  of  drought . 319 

- to  help  through  drought.  .819 

Gensing  market . 734 

Gooseberry,  “Cape”.' . 805 

—  Champion . 609 

—  Dougal’s  Hybrids  No.  2 . 609 

- 3 .  609 

- 7 . 609 

—  Industry . 609 

—  mildew,  remedy . 499 

—  Orange . 609 

—  Smith’s  seedling . 558 

—  Triumph .  . 609,  695 

Grafting,  crown.  Rural’s  meth¬ 
od . 245 

—  top,  suggestions . 480 

Grounds,  Ex.  of  R.  N.  Y . 

. 108,  195,  443,  460 

- — - Mr.  Falconer’s 

visit  to .  2 

Hellebore  for  currant  worms. .  .289 

Hot-bed  frames,  muslin  for _ 199 

Huckleberries,  home-grown _ 288 

Hybrids,  blackberry  and  rasp¬ 
berry  . . 108 

—  raspberry  and  blackberry. 

Rural’s  .  627 

Kerosene  and  soap  mixture. . .  .482 

—  emulsion  . 384 

Plants,  packing  for  shipment.. .213 

—  patenting  of . 478 

—  patents  for . 478 

Raspberry  and  blackberry  hy¬ 
brids,  Rural’s . 627 

—  Butler . 678 

—  Carman . 597,678 

- same  as  Souhegan . 648 

—  culture  in  Mich . 511 

—  Doolittle . 814 

—  Earhart . 678 

—  Eastern  King . 678 

—  Golden  Queen . 597 

—  Gregg . 836 

—  Hansel  . 649 

—  Hllborn . 609,678 

—  Indiana  . 678 

—  Johnson’s  Sweet . 678 

—  Marlboro . 749 

—  Meredith . 673 

—  Nemaha . 678 

—  Rancocas . 678 

—  Red  and  yellow  varieties . 678 

—  Scarlet  Gem . 678 

—  Souhegan . 811 

- and  Tyler . 649 

—  Springfield . 678 

—  Thompson’s  Early  Prolific 

Red  . 649 

—  Warren . 609 

Raspberries  and  blackberries 

in  Michigan . 678 

—  black-cap  varieties . 678 

—  '1st  of  .  2 

—  no  trimming  for . 713 

Rosa  Rugosa  hybrids,  first . 475 

Rose-bug  remedy . M3 

—  —  fighting . 545 

—  Special  . 229 

Ruhus  odoratus,  seedlings  of..  .4a6 

Rural  Grounds,  view  In . 427 

Shrub  propagation  . 216 

Strawberry,  Alley,  No.  1 . 460 

- 3 . 460 

—  Alpine,  testing . 499 

—  Anna . 460 

—  Augur’s  No.  70 . 460 

-  87 . 460 

—  Belmont . 504,  710 

—  Besek....  . 195 

- No.  A.  87 . 430 

—  Bomba . 710 

—  box.  pasteboard . 401 

—  Bubach.  ..195,  430.  460,  529,  579  710 

—  Burt . 710 

—  Carllnal . 195,  460 

- B . 411,  431 

—  Carmichael  later  than 

Gandy . 545 

—  Cohansoy . 195 

—  Clohanzleh . 504,  710 

—  Covllle . 710 

—  Crawford . 195,  460 

- No.  6 . 460 

—  Crimson  Cluster .  195,  460 

—  crop,  5,0< >0  quarts  to  the  acre. .216 

—  culture  in  Western  Mich . 273 

—  Cumberland . 430 

—  Davis . 460 

—  Dewey  and  Acme . 710 

—  Earle . - . 710 

—  Enhance . 195,  460,  710 

—  Essex  Co . 195 

—  fertilization  of,  perfect . 524 

—  Gandy  . 710 

—  Garibaldi . 710 

—  Gipsy . 430 

—  Gold . 195,  430,  710 

—  Gandy — . 604 

—  “Hautbols” . 499 

—  Haverland . 529, 7  0 

—  Henderson . 430 

—  Hll'on . 444,460 

—  Hoffman . 710 

—  Indiana . 460 


Itftscft  ••  •••  •  . ,710 

—  Jessie .7.7. ! .' .' .’  ‘46(7  504’,  510,’ 649,’ 7 10 

—  —  at  Farmers’ Club . 441 

—  Jessie’s  prize . 511 

—  Jersey  Queen . 430 

—  Jewell . 430 

—  Kearns . 195 

—  "Lida” . 430,  460,  529,  720 

—  Logan  . 195,710 

—  Louise . 59,  460 

—  Mammoth . 504,  710 

—  Martha . 710 

—  May-King  . 430,501 

—  Monmouth . 504,  710 

—  not°s .  . 430 

—  Ohio . 460,  710 

—  Ontario . 430.504,710 

—  Parker  Earle  . 195 

—  —  —  revocation . 8*4 

—  Parry . 460 

—  Pearl  . . . 489,  710 

—  plants,  fall  care . 763 

—  President  . 710 

—  Prince . 460 

—  report  from  Ohio  Ag.  Ex. 

Sta . 868 

—  Richmond . 710 

—  Sharpless . 504,  645 

—  Shuster . 195,  460 

—  Summit . 195.460,  710 

—  Sunapee . 504,710 

—  Truitt . 195,  460 

—  Warfield . 710 

—  Yale . 511 

Strawberries  at  R.  G — 195,  460,  710 

—  fertilization  of . 610 

—  how  a  woman  grew . 305 

—  list  of .  2 

—  mulched  with  coal  ashes _ 499 

—  preserving  for  exhibition.... 364 

—  recent . 710 

—  reform  needed  In  reports.... 609 

Tea  made  In  the  U.  S  . 184 

Top-grafting,  suggestions  on — 430 

HYGIENIC. 

Fruit  Instead  of  medicine . 576 

Grape  seeds,  rejecting . 615 

Malaria  . . 542 

Plumbing  fixtures,  Improved..  .659 
Throat  trouble.  Dr.  Fauvel’s 
advice . 184 

INDUSTRIAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS. 

Farm  machines,  American,  In 

England . 688 

Feed  mills  . 627 

Harrow,  Cutaway..  .  . 401 

Implements,  farm,  fairs  a  good 

place  for  buying .  812 

Machine,  mowing,  how  to 

choose..  . 612 

Machinery  on  the  farm .  43 

—  seen  at  the  fairs . 767, 812 

Mowing  machine,  how  to 

choose . 612 

Potato  harvesters, faults  with.  .812 

—  plows . 812 

INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETIES. 

Agricultural  shows  in  England  .444 

Bay  State  fair . 704 

Chicago  Stock  fair . 806 

Conn.  8tate  fair  . 640 

Dairymen’s  convention,  Ver¬ 
mont.... . 109 

Fairs,  Judging  at . 541 

—  —  —  Improvements . 494 

—  temperance  drinks  at . 545 

Farmers’  club  founded  on  new 

plan . 109 

- plea  for  .  6 

- roses  and  berries  at . 444 

—  Institute,  Herkimer . 819 

—  Institutes,  Syracuse . 22 

—  —  What  is  the  matter  with?. 767 
Fruit  growers’  society,  West 

Michigan . 22,  43 

Mass.  Grange  meeting  with  the 

fair . 704 

New  Jersey  State  fair,  Jersey- 

man  at . 661 

N.  Y.,  Suffolk  Co.  fair . 6«8 

R.  I.  State  fair . 672 

INDUSTRIAL  TOPICS. 

Silk  moths . 656 

—  swindling  . 561 

Sorghum  industry,  Kansas . 765 

—  sugar  making . 851 

Sugar  making  sorghum . 351 

—  —  profitable,  a  failure . 596 

Tea  made  in  the  U,  S . 184 

LAW. 

Aliens  and  real  estate . 467 

—  —  road  taxes  . 467 

—  cltizenlzing,  who  land  under 

age . 547 

—  naturalization . 164 

Anamals,  dangerous  qualities 

in . 577 

—  trespassing,  damages . 27 

— willful  injury  to . 738 

Bequest,  verbal .  27 

Canada  thistles  In  N.  Y . 371 

Child,  adopted  as  heir _  .288 

Cider  held  to  be  intoxicating.  .547 

Codicils,  law  relating  to . 521 

Contracts . 738 

Deed,  fraud  In  obtaining  . 451 

Ditches,  highway,  draining  pri¬ 
vate  land . 419 

Dog  killing . 419 

Estate,  descent  of  intestate _ 79 

Express  packages  not  delivered.  27 
Farm  manure,  ownership  of.... 641 
Fence,  hedge  partition .  11 

—  law . 323 

Fences,  divlson,  Penn,  laws _ 577 

—  insufficient .  ?7 

—  In  Vermont . . 773 

—  law  relating  to . 738 

—  railroad . 841 

■  removal  of . 219 

Fertilizers,  contract  for . 547 

Fire,  liability  for  damages  caus¬ 
ed  by . 577 

Fixtures  on  land . 164 

Fraud  in  a  note . 115 

Fruits  on  the  boundary  line.... 577 
Grantee,  powers  of,  to  convey 

real  estate  . 547 

Hedge  partition  fence . 11 

Highway  laws . 281 

Homestead,  effect  of  absence. .  .451 
Illegitimate  children  as  heirs..  61 

Implied  warranty . 355 

Insurance  companies,  mutual.. .435 

—  on  mortgaged  property . 435 

—  policy,  assignment  of . 419 

Interest,  legal  rate  in  N.  Y . 164 

—  usurious  In  N.  C . 547 

Invalid  lease . 164 

Land,  license  on . .841 

Landlord  and  tenant . 451 

Landlord’s  lien  on  crops . 547 

Law . II,  27,  61,79,  115,  164,  203 

219,238,  281,  286.323, 355,  371,  403, 

419,  435,  451,467,  521,  547.  563. 

577,  599, 641,656,  673,  788. 773,  788,811 
Laws,  highway . 281 

—  relating  to  fences . 788 

Letters’  opening,  another  per¬ 
son’s . 286 

License  on  land . 841 

Livestock  insurance  company. 

liability . 773 

- trespass  In  Mass  . 773 

Loan  commissions . 286 

Mortgage,  condition  not  com¬ 
plied  with . 328 

Mortgaged  property,  insuring..  61 

—  second  . 451 

Note  dated  on  Sunday . 115 

N  ulsance,  to  abate  . 371 

Oleomargarine,  sale  of . 547 

Power  of  attorney . 286 

Property,  descent  of  In  N.  Y....371 

—  married  woman’s . 547 

Railroad  commissioners,  law 

with  regard . 547 

—  fences . 841 

Real  estate, descent  . 164 

—  how  taxed  in  N.  Y.  City  ...238 
Right  of  way  by  proscription.. 577 

- of  necessity....  . 656 

Road,  law  of  the . 281 

—  tax  orders . 27 

Roads,  altering  width  iu  Ohio.  .161 


Roadside  trees . 286 

- ,  N.  Y.  law  as  to . 641 

Seed  and  plants  untrue  to  name, 

sale  of . 599 

Soldiers  exempt  from  highway 

labor . 577 

Stallion’s  get  for  service,  lien 

on . 656,673 

Tax  assessors,  duties  of . 673 

—  inheritance,  in  N.  Y  ...115 

Taxes  on  mortgaged  property  .323 
Tobacco  to  minors,  sale  of  in 

N  H . 467 

Usury . 286 

—  in  N.  Y . 355 

Weed-cu'ting  In  Ohio . 419 

—  —  on  farms . 286 

Wife,  necessaries  for  a  . 403 

Wife’s  interest  In  husband’s 

mortgaged  estate  .  fl 

—  title  to  her  separate  estate. 773 

Wills .  11 

—  and  bequests . 841 

Working  days  of  ahlred  man.  .467 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aluminum  age  . 765 

Best,  doing  one’s . 599 

Books,  exorbitant  prices  for.... 401 

Canada,  reciprocity  with . 164 

Canned  goods, poisoning  by  eat¬ 
ing . 481 

Catalogues  etc. ,  received  — 6,81, 

97. 1 28,166,237.255,  ?69 ,52 1 .5CS,568, 

. . .  605,612,640,673,738,757,788,807,841 

—  rose  . • . 287 

Climate,  extremes  In  Iowa . 130 

Collie  dog . 395 

Crime,  punishment  of . 781 

Cur  pest,  losses  due  to . 493 

Devil,  giving  him  his  due . 745 

Dog,  collie . 395 

Dog  pest,  losses  due  to . 493 

Europe’s  burdens  and  losses _ 415 

Free  trade,  conditions  of . 164 

Middlemen’s  profits . 520 

Mortgage  statistics,  Ill’s . 734 

Mosquito,  good  he  does . 3*5 

Politics,  on  tariff . 164 

Postage,  reduction  of . 281 

Postal  laws,  about . 151 

Press,  bribing . 25 

Railroads  refunding  fares  on 

account  of  blizzard . 255 

Responsibilities,  our . 415 

Rural,  work  of  the . 384 

“Saccharin”  from  coal  tar . 497 

Sparrows  destroying  corn . 4’2 

Spontaneous  combustion . 431 

Tale  of  a  tall . 831 

Tariff  for  revenue  . 164 

Trade,  the  mystery  of . 635 

Trusts  . 779 

Weather  reports,  more  about.. .413 
Working  girls,  privations  of . . . .  76 
Zinc,  dissolving . . 765 

NATURALIST. 

English  sparrow  and  the  cab¬ 
bage  worm . 835 

—  sparrows,  thin  out . 144 

POMOLOGICAL. 

Apple,  Anlsovka . 692 

—  Beautiful  Acad . 692 

--  Berkoff . 646 

—  Bethel . 249 

- Vermont . 646 

—  Blushed  Calvllle . 692 

—  Breskovka . 692 

—  business  In  Western  N.  Y . 591 

—  Cross . 692 

—  Duchess  of  Oldenburg . 646 

—  Fameuse . 249 

—  Fameuse  Sucree . 646 

—  Fourth  of  July . 646 

—  Gravenstein .  718 

—  Insects . 833 

—  jelly . 555 

—  Lemon  Greening . 536 

—  Longfleld . 558 

—  Maiden’s  Blush..' . 713 

—  McIntosh  Red  .  553,646 

—  McMahon’s  White . 646 

—  Newtown..... . 759 

—  Northern  Spy .  749 

—  Ostrokoff . 692 

—  Peach  of  Montreal . 249 

—  Peek’s  Pleasant . 749 

—  pomace,  what  is  done  with.  .555 

—  Porter . 718 

—  Primate  . 649 

—  Princess  Louise . 2211 

—  Prolific  Sweeting . 040 

—  Red  Bietlngheimer . 046 

—  —  Summer  Calville . 662 

—  Repka  Aport . 692 

—  Richard’s  Graft . 759,811 

—  root  louse . 334 

—  Scott’s  Winter . 249,646 

—  seed  profitable  as  clover  seed. 751 

—  Sops  of  Wine . 662 

—  Stump . 692 

—  Summer  Rose . 759,811 

—  Switzer . 558 

—  Tetofsky .  249 

—  tree  borer,  soap  for . 337 

—  trees  seedling  raising . 751 

—  —  spraying . 832 

- wnen  to  spray  for  grub... 271 

—  Wagener . 749 

—  Wealthy . 558.646 

- better  top-worked . 460 

—  Winpsap . 749 

—  Yellow  Bellflower . 749 

- Transparent . 460,646 

—  Zolotoreff .  646 

Apples,  Canadian  in  England.. 731 

—  Fall,  good  . 7’8 

—  for  market,  the  best . 819 

—  Iron-clad . 692 

—  —  clads,  former  scarcity  ....249 

—  neglected,  valuable . 759 

—  on  Paradise  stock . 253 

- —  —  success . 681 

—  picking  and  sorting . 594 

—  Russian . 679,760 

- numbers,  regarding . 3«7 

—  Schroeder’s  list  . 887 

—  Summer  list . 2. 20 

—  Winter  list . 2,20 

Apricot,  Siberian . 460 

Arsenical  solutions  in  orchards8S2 

Blight  . 760 

California  for  growing  fruit  . .  .268 
Cherries,  best  sour  and  sweet.. 558 
Cider,  best  apple  for  . 555 

—  bottling  . 555 

—  the  whole  story . 555 

Codding  moth,  Paris-green  for 

. 332,333 

—  orOodlin  . 112 

Curculio  trap  . 334 

Drains  in  orchard .  317 

Fruit  canning.  California . 679 

—  growing  and  stock  feeding.  .709 

- in  California  . 368 

—  ..  Salt  River  Valley . 896 

—  how  to  grow . 819 

—  Iron  clad . 760 

—  packing,  chemistry . 557 

—  trees,  irrigation  impractical  43 

- nints  to  planters . 662 

- roots  of . 288 

—  —  seedling,  in  favor  of . 384 

Fruits  for  Northwestern  Caro¬ 
lina  .  56 

—  Iron-clad,  notes  on . 646 

Graftin  g,  crown,  Rural’s  meth¬ 
od . 245 

Iron-clad  fruits . 249.  692 

- what  is  . 760 

Orchard,  cultivating  most  pro¬ 
fitable . 148 

—  land  . 317 

—  planting  experience . 415 

Orchards,  dialns,  plant  trees 

over  . 318 

—  drains  In  . 817 

—  setting  new,  rules . 579 

—  sod  an  Injury  to .  852 

—  tiles  for  draining,  plant  trees 

over  . .  . 818 

Peach  Peen-to,  popularity  of _ 897 

—  Golden  Drop . 131 

—  Good . 692 

—  leaf  curl  In  the . 166 

—  Lemon  . 131 

—  pits,  planting . 649 

—  Salway . 529 

—  yellows . 350 

Peaches,  list  of  2,*.  . . 20 


—  seedling .  . 52 

- for  a  new  orchard .  4 

Pear.  Anjou  . 148,  83 

—  blight  caused  by  bacteria - 32' 

—  Catillac .  883 

—  crop  of  New  Jersey . 649 

—  Idaho . 699 

—  Kieffer . 536,  777 

—  Leconte . 579 

—  List  . 148 

—  Mikado . 777 

—  Sheldon  .  838 

Pears,  begging . 166 

—  Bartlett  sprayed  with  Paris- 

green . ..649 

—  Fall  list  .  220 

—  kept  in  fruit  rooms  . 681 

—  Oriental,  worthless  if  graft¬ 
ed . 665 

—  Summer  list  . 2.  20 

Plum, Burbank’s . 576 

—  curculio,  exterminating . 148 

—  —  good  news .  43 

—  DeSoto . 558 

—  Saratoga . 718 

—  Satsuma  . 576 

Plums,  bagging  . 166 

—  black-knot  on.  remedy  ...253 

—  covering  with  mosquito  net¬ 
ting . 166 

—  list  of . 2.  20 

—  Russian . 558 

—  two  new  Japan . 576 

Pomace,  save  the . 594,  751 

Russian  apples . .  679,  760 

—  —  numbers,  regarding . 397 

Seedlings,  parentage  of  . . 760 

Trees,  trimming  of  important  .819 

Yellows,  bone  and  potash  pre¬ 
ventives . 166 

—  peach . 350 

Quince,  Champion . 443,  767 

—  culture . 448 

—  growing  simple  and  sure _ 443 

POULTRY  YARD. 

Andalusians . 110,660 

Animal  food,  how  to  provide...  72 

- needed  .  . 55 

Barley  andbuekwheatfor  hens.480 

Beef  heads  for  hens . 480 

Blood,  change,  fqr  vigorous 

stock  .  4 

Breeding  fowls  for .  56 

Breeds,  new . 315 

Broilers, feeding  and  marketing.  22 

—  raising . 55 

—  sale  of .  55 

Broodered  chicks . 211 

Brooder  for  early  chicks . 198 

Brooders.why  they  are  failures. 574 

Buff  Cochin,  typical . 429 

Bumbl  e-foot .  22 

Capons,  demand . 480 

—  money  in . 734 

Care,  Winter . 37 

Chicken  coop  and  protecting 

run . 245 

—  house,  average . 401 

Chickens,  caution  with . 315 

—  early  pay  best . 273 

—  Spring . 429 

—  young,  feeding . 366 

Cholera,  rue  for.. . 574 

Cockerels,  to  many .  4 

—  combs  freezing .  4 

Coops,  filth  in,  disease . 366 

Cross-breeding,  Rural’s  ex- 


perlment . 

. 661 

Disinfectants . 

Dominique  fowls... 

Downles . 

Dorkings . 

—  While,  crossed  with  W. . 

Wyandotte . 

. 273 

—  yellow-legged . 

. 462 

Dust  bath . 

Eg*  Impregnation. . . . 

—  producing  quarks 

.  56 

Eggs,  assort  before 

sending  to 

market . 

—  for  a  setting,  number . 480 

—  how  many  can  a  hen  lay?.... 283 

—  In  winter . 4 

—  nest . 418 

—  sex  of . 480 

—  standard  yield  and  weight.. 648 

—  yield  by  one  hen . 884 

Exercise  in  winter .  4 

Feather  eating .  4 

Feeding  for  eggs  or  market...  ' 57 
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Fifth  toe .  22 
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in . 540 
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Gapes . 866 
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try  .  412 
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—  wants . 529 

Houses  In  earth . 180 
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—  temperature . 55 
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—  worthless . 451 

Indian  Game . 656 
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Light  Brahmas  . 211 
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Nest  eggs . 413 
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Patagonians  . 315 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  . 315 

Poultry  accommodations . 413 

—  does  it  pay  to  raise? . 480 

—  exhibiting . 563 

—  fence,  good . 536 
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—  killing  and  dressing . 384 

—  market . 87,273 

—  notes . 721 
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—  show.  Boston  .  72 
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Red  Caps . 110,250 
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by .  56 
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Tameness  of  fowls . 110 
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Turkey  raising . 593 

—  raising  successful . 563 
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—  reared  In  confinement . 676 
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—  scourge . 678 
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—  White . 661 
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Care .  40 

Castrating . 462 

Corn-fodder  versus  clover-hay 

for  lambs . 197 

CulllDg,  annual . 462 

Docking . 463 
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Feeding . 462 
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Foot-rot . 775 
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Lambs,  early . ; . 40,  57 

- raising . 366 

—  very  early . 196 
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Merino  ewe  . 545 

—  sheep. . 40 

Mutton  sheep,  Amer . 130 

Ram,  care  of . 451 
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ward’s  .  . 665 

—  do  they  degenerate? . 40 

Shropshlres. . . 814 
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—  Downs . 40 
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Sheep,  silage  for .  ..  S66 

—  Fall  management  of . 775 

—  feeding  for  fat  and  lean.... 539 

—  raising  in  Australia . 681 

—  two  leading  races .  40 

—  why  not  more?. . . .  5 

Wool,  low  price,  depressing 

effect . 400 

—  production  of  the  world . 765 

—  using  at  home . 540 
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Feeding  for  lean  and  fat . 55 

Hog  house,  convenient . 477 

Hog,  Aristotle,  mule-footed ...  .649 

—  butchering,  device  for  rais¬ 
ing . 286,366 

—  care  to  prevent  cholera . 512 
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ing  . 799 

—  health  and  vigor  of . 817 

—  raising,  device  for . 286,366 

—  Southern . 817 
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—  young,  feeding . 587 
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Alice  and  Catawba  compared... 161 
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- to  strike  root . 599 

Grapes  for  Canada . 529 

- Northern  N.  J . SOI 

- profit .  281 

—  keeping . 781 

- buried  In  stone  pots . 352 

—  list  of .  2 

—  over-production  not . 665 
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ments . 331 
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List  of  grapes .  2 

Mills . 144 

Moore’s  Early . 558 

- for  early .  37 

Moyer . . . 630 

Niagara . 57,748 
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against . 765 

Rooting  grape-vines . 339 

Rose-bugs,  fighting  on  grape¬ 
vines . 545 

- In  the  vineyard . 334 

Rot,  black, Bordeaux  mixture.  .781 

Tolman . 553 
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directions  for . 197 

Ulster  Prolific .  88 

Vergennes .  38 

Vines,  fertilizing . 710 

—  winter  protection . 765 

Woodruff  Red .  38 

Worden  and  Concord  for  aver¬ 
age  grower . . 
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Harper’s  Magazine  ft 1889 

The  D'  X’.-.’abor  begin  the 

seventy-  l-.tii  volume  uf  Harper’s 
Magazini  .  iie  publishers’  enterprise, 
in  co-ope  ition  with  the  work  of  the 
foremost  writers  and  artists,  have  made 
it  the  leading  illustrat •  i  monthly  maga¬ 
zine.  The  new  volume  will  contain  : 

Serial  Stories.  —  Serial  stories  by 
Constance  F.  Woolson  and  Charles 
Dudley  Warner. 

Shakespeare’s  Comedies  Illus¬ 
trated  by  E.  A.  Abbey.— The  great 
art  feature  of  the  year.  The  text  to  be 
furnished  bv  Andrew  Lang. 

The  Western  States,  Canada,  the 
West  Indies. — Articles  on  “Individual 
Western  States,”  papers  on  Canada  by 
C.  D.  Warner,  and  West  Indian  Sketch¬ 
es  by  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Norwegian  Studies  and  Russian 
Papers. — TJpee  Norwegian  studies  by 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  ( illustrated ), 
and  articles  on  social  and  Court  life  in 
Russia  by  the  Vicomte  de  Vogue,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Academy;  the  Russian 
Army  by  a  Russian  General;  theNijni- 
Novgorod  Fair,  Moscow,  Russian  Art,  etc. 

General  Wallace’s  Play.— “Corn- 
modus,”  a  play,  by  Gen.  Lew.  Wallace, 
the  author  of  “  Ben-Hur,”  illustrated. 

Eastern  Articles.  —  Among  other 
Eastern  papers  will  be  articles  from 
eminent  artists,  illustrated  from  their 
own  drawings:  “Tangiers  and  Moroc¬ 
co,”  oy  Benjamin  Constant;  “Street 
Scenes  in  India,”  by  Edwin  Lord 
Weeks;  and  “A  Fig  Harvest  in  Smyr¬ 
na,”  by  Tristram  Ellis. 

John  Ruskin. — Important  papers  by 
Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  (illustrated) 
and  by  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein. 

Abbotsford  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.— 
A  description  never  before  published, 
with  picturesque  illustrations. 

Editorial  Departments  by  George 
William  Curtis,  by  W,  I).  Howells, 
and  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Specimen  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
Subscription,  $4.00  per  Year,  post-paid. 


Harper’s  Weelly  for  1889. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1889,  Harper’s 
Weekly  will  enter  on  its  thirty-third  year. 
‘A  Journal  of  Civilization,”  it  presents  a 
carefully  studied  record,  in  pictorial  and  lit¬ 
erary  form,  of  the  notable  events  and  move¬ 
ments  oi  our  time. 

Distinctively  American  Literature.— 

IIarpeu’s  Weekly  for  1889  will  have  contri¬ 
butions  from  representative  American  au¬ 
thors  in  fiction,  poetry,  science,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  writing. 

Stories  by  King,  Howells,  and  Harte.— 

Up  to  March  the  serial  story  will  be  a  tale 
of  the  war,  by  Capt.  Charles  King,  U.S.A 
In  March,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  will  begin  a 
serial  story,  in  which  the  leading  characters 
of  “  Their  Wedding  Journey”  will  be  brought 
to  New  York,  and  their  experience  set  forth 
in  a  way  calculated  to  make  this  one  of  the 
most  deeply  interesting  of  its  author’s  works. 
A  story  by  Mr.  Bret  IIarte  will  be  published 
in  June.  Brilliant  short  stories  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  volume. 

Independent  in  Politics.— In  politics  the 
influence  of  Harper’s  Weekly  will  be,  as 
heretofore,  directed  to  the  end  of  securing  a 
high  standard  of  public  duty  and  an  able  and 
pure  administration  of  public  affairs. 

Pictorial  Features.  —  Harper’s  Weekly 
stands  supreme  as  the  illustrated  journal  of 
the  American  continent.  Among  the  leading 
artists  who  will  illustrate  the  new  volume  may 
be  mentioned  W.  A.  Rogers,  T.  de  Thulstrup, 
C.  S.  Reinhart,  W.  T.  Smedley,  A.  B.  Frost, 
Gilbert  Gaul,  J.  Pennell,  F.  Remington,  R. 
F.  Zogbaum,  II.  F.  Farny,  Charles  Graham, 
II.  Fenn,  J.  0.  Davidson,  W.  P.  Snyder,  etc. 

Important  Supplements.  —  The  remark¬ 
able  series  of  Western  Supplements  published 
hist  year  will  be  continued  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  other  topics  of  scientific,  artistic,  or 
social  interest  will  be  given  special  supple¬ 
ments. 

A  Family  Journal. — Harper’s  Weekly  will 
continue  to  be  edited  with  the  same  regard 
which  has  been  paid  in  the  past  to  qualities 
that  make  it  a  welcome  visitor  to  every  home. 

Specimen  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  5  cents. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  Year,  post-paid. 


Harper’s  Bazar  for  1889. 

The  twenty  -  second  volume  of  Harper’s 
Bazar  begins  with  the  Number  published 
December  21st.  As  a  weekly  paper  it  unites 
the  choicest  literature  and  the  finest  art  pict¬ 
ures  with  the  latest  intelligence  regarding  the 
fashions,  useful  household  information,  and 
all  the  arts  that  render  home  attractive.  No 
woman  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Fashions. — Its  illustrations  of  the  latest 
styles,  with  pattern  supplements,  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  materials  may  save  many  times  the 
cost  of  subscription  by  helping  ladies  to  be 
their  own  dress-makers,  while  to  dress-makers 
and  milliners  it  is  indispensable. 

Household  Papers. — The  new  volume 
will  contain  a  series  of  illustrated  papers  on 
“  Decorative  Art  in  the  Household,”  by  Mrs. 
Candace  Wheeler,  and  articles  entitled  “  Cra¬ 
dle  and  Nursery,”  by  Mrs.  Christine  Tkr- 
hune  Herrick,  with  practical  papers  on  so¬ 
cial  etiquette,  weddings,  entertainments,  the 
management  of  servants,  and  till  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  household. 

New  Stories. — The  new  volume  will  open 
with  a  charming  novelette  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  with  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Reinhart,  together  with  a  serial 
story  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  to  be  followed  by 
serial  stories  by  William  Black  and  Thom¬ 
as  Hardy.  Short  stories  by  the  brightest 
and  most  popular  authors  will  be  published 
weekly. 

Art  Decoration. — Exquisite  designs  and 
admirable  papers  are  to  be  published  from 
the  New  York  Decorative  Art  Society,  the 
South  Kensington  Royal  School  of  Art  Nee¬ 
dle  -  work,  the  Associated  Artists,  and  oth¬ 
ers. 

Sensible  Editorials. — Its  editorial  pages, 
to  which  Col.  T.  W.  IIigginson  is  a  weekly 
contributor,  are  filled  with  vigorous  and  sen¬ 
sible  articles. 

Art  Illustrations. — The  illustrations  of 
Harper’s  Bazar  are  by  the  best  artists,  and 
the  humorous  cuts  and  anecdotes  on  the  last 
page  have  won  for  this  department  the  name 
of  the  American  Punch. 

Specimen  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  5  cents. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  Year,  post-paid. 


The  tenth  volume  of  Harper’s  Young 
People  began  with  the  Number  pub¬ 
lished  November  6,  1888.  Harper’s 
Young  People,  published  weekly,  aims 
to  interest  its  readers  by  appealing  alike 
to  their  intelligence  and  their  imagina¬ 
tion.  Fiction,  poetry,  history,  biogra¬ 
phy,  travel,  etc.,  make  up  its  contents; 
while  the  text  is  embellished  by  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations  of  the  highest  grade. 

Serial  Stories  for  1 889.— Tiie  tenth 
volume  will  contain  serial  stories,  by 
Sophie  Swett,  illustrated  by  Rosina  Em¬ 
mett  Sherwood;  by  William  0.  Stod¬ 
dard,  illustrated  by  W.  A.  Rogers;  by 
R.  K.  Munkittrick  ;  by  Kirk  Munrok, 
illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley;  by  Geo. 
B.  Perry  ;  and  a  series  of  illustrated 
“Fairy  Tales,”  by  Howard  Pyle. 

Short  Stories. — Among  the  contrib¬ 
utors  of  short  stories  will  be  J.T.  Trow¬ 
bridge,  Barnet  Phillips,  F.  Anstey, 
Brander  Matthews,  T.  Nelson  Page,  J. 
R.  Coryell,  Sophie  Swett,  and  others. 

Some  Important  Articles.— During 
the  year  there  will  be  published  “  Home 
Studies  in  Natural  History,”  by  Felix 

L.  Oswai.o.M.D.  ;  “  Little  Experiments,” 
by  S.  B.  Herrick;  “George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  School-Days,”  by  Wm.  F.  Carne; 
“  Glimpses  of  Child-life  from  Dickens,” 
by  M.  E.  Sangstkr;  “Child-life  in  the 
Old  Masters,”  by  Theodore  Child,  with 
engravings  from  celebrated  paintings ; 
“  Alexander  Stephens  and  Rio,”  by  R. 

M.  Johnston;  “Papers  on  Ponv-keep- 
ing,”  by  F.  E.  Fryatt  ;  “  Talks  to 
Boys,”  by  J.  S.  White,  LL.D.,  “  How  Can 
I  Get  the  Best  of  the  Doctor,”  by  W.  L. 
Savage,  M.D.,  “Base-ball,”  by  A.  Alonzo 
Stagg;  “Lawn-tennis,”  by  Valentine 
G.  Hall  ;  “  Lacrosse,”  by  II.  H.  Balch  ; 
“  Fly-Fishing,”  by  H.  P.  Wells,  etc. 

Parents  and  Teachers.  —  Supple¬ 
ments  of  special  interest  to  parents  and 
teachers  will  continue  to  be  a  feature 
of  the  paper. 

Specimen  copy  Rent  on  receipt  of  2  cents. 
Subscription,  $2.00  per  Year,  post-paid. 


Booksellers  and,  Postmasters  usually  receive  subscriptions.  Subscriptions  sent  direct  to  the  publishers  tfurnld 
be  accompanied  by  Post-office  Money  Order  or  Draft.  When  no  time  is  specified, 
Subscriptions  will  begin  with  the  current  number 
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THE  BUBAL  WEW-YOBMEB. 


A  Novel  Holiday  Gift, 

The  Kodak  Camera 

One  Hundred  instantan¬ 
eous  views  by  pressing  a 
Dutton.  The  only  system 
by  which  perfect  pictures 
may  be  made  with  no 
knowledge  of  photogra¬ 
phy.  Mention  R.  N.-Y. 

Send  for  descriptive  cir 
culars. 


PRICE  $45.00, 


The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Go., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa ,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  1 1  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch  Arrow- 
root  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than 
one  cent  a  cup.  It  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di¬ 
gested,  and  admirably  adapted  for  in¬ 
valids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Beautiful  hew  Upright  I’iano, 
Rosewood  Case,  only  Sltifi.  hew 
Organs,  only  *31  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gains  Ever  Offered.  Est.  28  Years. 
GEM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 
Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A 


“  Don’t.” 

“Why?  Don’t  you  like  it  ?” 
“Yes,  but  don’t.” 


SPINWALL 

p 

PLANTER. 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do 

PERFECT  and  RAPID  WORK. 

Vi**  tar  illustrated  circular.  Mention  this  paper. 


BETTER 

THAN  EVEk. 


PLANTS  CORN 

Distributes  Fertilizers 


ASPINWALL  MFG.CO. 

THREE  RIVERS.  MICHIGAN 


Thorburn’s 
NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  &  Farnum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 
cheron  and  French  Coach 
Horses, IslandHomeStock 
Farm,  Orosse  Isle, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We  oiler  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
to  select  from, we  guaran¬ 
tee  our  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Savage  *fc  Farnum, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Perctaeron  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses. 


Males  or  females  wishing  employment  in  New  York 
Clt"  send  name  and  address  to  E.  MORRIS,  P.  O. 
Box  xi  — ,  N,  Y.  City, 


FOR  SALE.— 66-Acre  iV.HI,  two  houses  and  barn, 
all  nearly  new  ;  excellent  land.  Half  mile  from 
West  Point  R.  R.  Station  by  good  pike  ;  20  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  J.  R.  LUKENS,  Horsham,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Pa. 


Mailed  FREE  to  Applicants. 


^ORBbBNfr' 


copyrighted  byjU, 


Don’t  fail  to  send  for  it,  because,  as 
usual,  it  contains  the  most  complete  list 
of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS  in  the  world. 

—ALSO— 

TREE  AND  SHRUB  SEEDS 

And  all  the  rare  and  novel  introductions 
of  the  season  that  are  of  value. 

THORBURN’S 


Is  the  strain  now  used  throughout  the 
land  by  most  successful  growers. 

Good  lor  EARLY  or  LATE  use. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  l  GO., 

15  John  St  ,  N.  Y. 


i  IN’o'w 


Striped  R.osei.  The  Greatest  Novelty 

It  originated  with  us  in  1SS5  ;  is  entirely  hardy,  having  endured  tiie  rigor  of  our  northern 
winters  without  protection.  Write  US  ipTTTfl  T)f|0p  PRPP 


Write  us 

anti  learn  how  you  can  have  a  plant  of 


Flowers  large  and  fra-  r 
grant;  color  soft,  sat- ] 


VICK’S  FLORAL  GUIDE 


€ 


'b-tt’ioo 


ft 


InypiDk,  distinctly  striped,  and  dashed  with  white  and  carmine  :  free  bloomer  ;  not  an 
old  flower  in  a  new  name,  but  a  genuine  novelty.  Price  $1.00,  prepaid,  and  each  pur- 

- - - -  -  - for  the  Pi-  I 

_ ,  t  „  oneer  Seed  Cata-  I 

logue  of  America,  now  ready ;  revised  and  enlarged;  new  rhape ;  new  type;  elegant  • 
cover;  a  frontispiece,  and  I*  Colored  Hates,  Contains  an  illustration  and  de-  | 
Bcription  ef  every  popular  plant,  flower  and  vegetable,  and  prices  of  same.  No  bogus 
oilers.  We  do  not  advertise  “  two  dollars’  worth  for  60  cents,”  but  we  do  give  money’s 
worth,  both  in  quality  and  qnantity.  See  our  Novelties  in  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Price 
of  CTTIDF  15cecnts,  each  copy  contains  a  certificate  good  for  that  amount  in  Seeds,  so  that  the  book  is 
1  ,I  \S.  VK  K  Si;i:nSlH;\\,lloc»»cstcr,x\. 
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GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADI 

""^t-atest inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  secure 
a  beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
Bam^ioss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
r  Webster's  Dictlonaiy.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

F.  O.  Box  28».  81  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


If 


vim 


Best  Farm  Boiler 


EVER  MADE 
For  Cooking  Feed’ 
lor  *tock,  Heating 
Milk  or  w  ater  In 
Dairies,  hmall 
Cheese  Factories  | 
tor  Bath  -  Rooms, 

Laundries,  Scald- 
iug  Hogs,  Etc.  Ad- 
dress  J  .  K.  PUR  INTON  &  CO., 
Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 


BUTTER  COLOR.- Wewantevery  Farmer  and 
Butter  Maker  to  send  their  address  and  get  a 
Fit  EE  trial  package  of  Osgood’s  Batter 
Color  Powder.  Try  it  and  you  will  buy  it. 
H.  M .  tX.  J  D.  LONG,  General  Agents,  Williams- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


IMPROVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY. 

“Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,”  but 
offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  gifts  to  friends  and  relatives — a  pleas¬ 
ant  exchange  of  courtesies.  We  know  of  no 
better  or  more  suitable  article  for  a  Holiday 
gift  than  the  wonderful  little  “  Kodak,” 
Camera — a  present  which  is  useful,  beautiful 
and  novel. 


HO  IT  IT  ora 


Tlie  Best 

Home  Paper 

Is  America. 


Send,  vour  address  on  a  Postal  Card 
to  the  Press  Company,  Limited 
Pliila.,  Penn.,  and  get  a  Sample 
Copy  ITree. 


BE8T  OFFER  YET.  For  «  rest*  wo  will  mail  you  this  Stoao  8ot 
Uiag,  th#  famous  Bird  Call  or  Pfuirio  WWitU,  with  which  yom 
can  imitate  aay  Bird  or  Animal,  and  our  now  Book  of  Agon U 
tiamplo  Curd*.  Addrooa,  BANNER  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 


For  Outbuildings.  Shingles.  Fences,  etc. 

itlVf 


_ _  _ _ o _ _  _  Durable. 

Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 
8AMUKL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
for  Circular  70  KILBY  ST.,  BOSTON 


ROUGH-COATED  COLLIES. 

Pups  sired  by  our  best  stud  dogs,  full  pedigreed, 
and  entitled  to  registry.  Prices  Low.  Personal 
inspection  requested. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 
$6  75. 
RIFLESS2.25 
PISTOLS  75o 


All  Kinds  cheaper  tbmi 
elsewhere.  Before  yo 
buy  send  stamp  foi 
Catalogue.  Addrer 

POWELL*  CLEMENT. 

1  80  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 


AND  PREVENT  CHOLERA.  GAPEi  ROUP  E.-J 

TRIAL  PACW.E  PREPAID  BY  MAIL.  W X-tl  AsR 

Guiunteri  No  Hutijbug.cgs;  biSktl  filled  WmtcrlSumwr 
REGULATE '*  RlOUUdOkxwDGOOb  HEALTH  MLlwK 

10  nl  9RUnri.tY.tt  .*  nupiT.V  TilftKLYS  DUCKGL'  / 


flitSlAia 


VIRGINIA 


FARMS  and  MILLS  SOLD 

and  exchanged.  Free  Catalogue. 
R.  B.CHAFFIN&C0., Richmond, Va 


PIANO  FORTES 


UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  K.NA1IE  A  CO.. 

Baltimore.  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 

New  York,  112  Fifth  Av.  Washington,  817  Market  Space 


sLANE&BODLEY  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SAW  MILLS 
AND  ENGINES 


NOW  ISTHE  TIME  TO  BUY.  Send 
for  Circulars.  An  experience  of  TH  I RTY 
YEARS  permits  us  to  offer  the  BEST- 


150,000  FARMERS  HAVE  USED 
AND  APPROVED  THE 

“ACME” 


Agents 

Wanted. 


The  Best 
Selling  Tool 
on  Earth. 


ULVEKIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 
CRUSHER  AND  LEVELKR. 

Steel  Crusher  and  Leveler.  Double  Gangs  of 
ijustable  Reversible  Coulters.  Lumps  Crushed, 
iil  Cut,  Lifted  and  Turned  in  one  operation.  No 
>ike  or  Spring  Teeth  to  pull  up  Rubbish.  No 
earing  Journals.  Practically  Indestructible. 
Sizes  3  to  12  ft.  wide.  With  and  Without  Sulky. 
I  Deliver  Free  at  Convenient  Dis- 

ibuting  Depots  West  and  South. 

■  a  ■  Don’t  liny  a  Base  Imitation  or  Inferior  Tool. 

■  I  Order  a  Genuine  Double  Gang  Acme  on 

k  I  tk  -nw  trial,  to  be  Returned  at  my  Expense  if  not 
^  L  f  B  Satisfactory.  No  Pay  Asked  In  Advance. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  FREE. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

?  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

Mf/ntttotv  This  Paper 


GALBRAITH  BROS., 

JANESVILLE,  WIS., 

—Are  the  Largest  Importers  of— 

BRITISH  HORSES 

in  the  world.  Have  im¬ 
ported  three  times  the 
number  of  ti rst-class  prize 
winning  horses  of  any 
firm  in  the  United  States 
and  have  now  on  hand  for 
actual  sale  over  220 
head  of 


SUFFOLK  PUNCH, 
CLEVELAND  BAY  and  HACKNEY  STALLIONS. 

Prices  moderate,  terms  easy.  Correspondence 
tulicited,  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  ‘J. 


CLYDESDALE, 
ENGLISH  SHIRE, 


k 
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THE  DRUM  LAKE  EASTER  SERVICE. 


A  story  of  the  Michigan  Pine  Woods. 


BY  HERBERT  W.  CODLINGWOOD. 


Copyrighted  by  the  Rural  New-  Yorker. 


(are  rights  reserved.) 


The  minister  hardly  knew  how  to  take  a 
portion  of  this  statement.  Never  to  his  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge,  had  he  attended  a  meeting  of 
this  character.  But  he 
said  nothing:  in  truth 
he  was  just  a  little 
afraid  of  his  visitor 
and  was  anxious  to 
have  him  go.  He  went 
to  the  little  trunk  again 
and  brought  back  an 
old  portfolio  from 
which  he  took  a  piece 
of  faded  paper.  How 
would  something  of  a 
domestic  character 
do?'’  he  asked. 

‘’Wall,  Parson,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  hit  ’em 
big,”  said  Bill,  wildly 
guessing  at  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word.  ‘  ‘Der- 
mestic  is  jest  what  we 
want.  Jest  line  it  off, 

Parson,  an’  I’ll  hum 
the  tune.”  And  the  min¬ 
ister  with  a  few  faint 
excuses,  read  his  song , 

TWO  SONGS. 

A  woman  sang  before  a 
breathless  crowd, 

Her  voice  rang  like  an  an¬ 
gel’s  anthem  past; 

A  thousand  voices  shouted 
long  and  loud, 

In  wild  applause  when 
hushed  the  song  at  last. 

She  sang  again  beside  her 
baby’s  bed, 

A  simple,  tender  lullaby 
and  low. 

Till  slowly  drooped  the 
dainty,  golden  head 
To  dreamland,  on  the  mu¬ 
sic’s  rythmic  flow. 

None  heard  her  save  the 
dreaming  babe  alone; 

There  came  no  shouting 
voice,  no  wild  recall. 

And  yet  the  angels,  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  throne, 

.Smiled  at  the  song,  and 
\  called  it  best  of  all. 

He  finished  the  read¬ 
ing  and  looked  at  Bill 
inquiringly. 

“Wall,  give  us  the 
rest  of  it,”  said  Bill.  , 

“But,  my  dear  sir, 
that  is  all  there  is  of  it; 
that  is  the  song  com¬ 
plete.” 

“Oh  lit  is,  eh?  Ain’t 
ye  gut  nothin’  else  ? 

What  hev  ye  gut  writ 
on  that  other  paper  ?  ” 
and  Bill  pointed  to  a 
paper  which  the  minis¬ 
ter  was  trying  to  push 
back  into  the  portfolio. 

‘  ‘That  is  simply  some¬ 
thing  of  a  private  na¬ 
ture.” 

“  It  don’t  make  no 
odds  ef  it  is — jest  line 
it  off.” 

The  “fool”  hesitated 
for  a  moment;  but  he 
was  afraid  of  Bill  and, 
after  all,  what  differ¬ 
ence  would  it  make  ? 

So  he  read  as  rapidly 
as  he  could  : 

Ah!  lovely  little  worshiper, 

Within  the  dreary  pew, 

I  minded  no 8?  the  sermon 
long, 

I  only  worshiped  you. 

The  preacher’s  studied  eloquence 
Unheeded  on  me  fell; 

I  minded  not  the  singer’s  voice; 

The  organ’s  pealing  swell. 

The  preacher  prayed,  and  humbly  then 
The  heads  were  bowed  In  prayer, 

Yet  I,  rebellious,  sat  erect; 

My  heart  was  otherwhere. 

But  when  you  bowed  your  little  head, 
Forgiveness  to  implore, 

There  came  a  feeling  o’er  my  heart 
It  had  not  known  before. 

Ah  !  lovely  little  worshiper, 

You  know  no  what  yon  do; 


You  know  not  of  the  purer  thoughts 
That  start  at  sight  of  you. 

You  know  not  of  the  wayward  sou! 

So  nearly  brought  to  grace. 

The  foolish,  sinful  thoughts  forgot. 

At  sight  of  your  sweet  face. 

“  I  s’pose  you  call  that  a  soDg,”  was  Bill's 
comment.  “  Well,  yes  sir,  it  has  been  called 
one,”  answered  the  little  minister  timidly. 

“An’  do  you  s'pose  I’m  go’nter  sing  sech  a 

thing  ez  that  ?  Why  that’s” -  But  at  this 

moment  Mr.  McKelvey  broke  in  with  his 
loudest  call  for  supper,  and  Bill  remembered 
where  he  was.  “  I  ges  I  won’t  take  it,”  he 
said,  as  he  picked  up  his  hat;  “I  ges  I  kin 
down  him  with  one  of  my  old  ones.”  And  he 
hurried  out  of  the  door  as  he  found  himself 
about  to  give  a  synopsis  of  his  real  opinions  as 
the  song’s  merits. 


The  little  minister  put  his  portfolio  away 
with  a  sigh.  He  was  beginning  to  see  what  a 
task  be  had  before  him.  When  he  went  into 
the  dining-room,  a  great  laugh  went  up  from 
the  whole  table.  Bill  Gammon  had  evidently 
related  his  great  adventure.  The  “fool  ”  had 
hardly  settled  in  his  place  before  Jack  Gray 
began— “  Say,  Parson,  what  kin  I  hire  ye  fer 
ter  line  me  a  song  fer  my  weddin’  ?” 

There  was  a  smothered  laugh  from  most  of 
the  men.  The  minister  was  about  to  explain 
that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  help  Mr. 
Gray,  when  Mr.  McKelvey  came  to  the  res¬ 
cue. 

“Now,  look  ye  ’ere,  Jack  Gray,  eff  you  baint 
satisfied  with  yer  board,  jest  say  so  ” 

Jack  mumbled  that  he  hadn’t  ‘  got  nothin’ 
ter  complain  on  ez  he  knowed.” 


A  MEMORY  OF  CHRISTMAS. 


On  the  outside  he  met  Ben  Stone  and  Hank 
Cook.  “  Wall,  what  luck?  ”  they  asked. 

“  Wall,  sir,  ef  he  ain’t  the  biggest  fool  that 
ever  struck  Drum  Lake  !  What  do  you  s’pose 
he  thought  I  was  go’nter  sing  ?  A  bizness 
about  some  woman  ez  sung  a  couple  of  songs, 
one  of  ’em  afore  a  crowd,  and  t’other  afore  a 
kid.  It  jest  beats  ’em  all.” 

“  Be  ye  goin’  to  his  preaching  termorrer  ?” 
asked  Ben  Stone  as  they  walked  in  to  supper. 
“  Be  I  goin’  ter  his  preaching!  Notef  I  knows 
it  Ef  his  preaching  is  like  unto  his  songs, 
his  crowd  will  be  terrible  slim.”. 


“Then  don’t  let  me  ’ear  [no  more  from 
you,”  said  Mrs.  McKelvey,  with  her  hands  on 
her  hips  in  a  most  suspicious  manner.  “  Man¬ 
ners  is  manners  at  my  table,  an’  them  as  can’t 
have  manners  kin  go  h’elsewhere.” 

There  was  a  long  pause  after  this  speech. 
Those  who  watched  Mr.  McKelvey  walking 
about  the  table  saw  his  beard  twitch  in  a  sur¬ 
prising  way.  Could  this  facial  ornament  have 
been  removed  at  that  moment,  I  believe  you 
would  have  tound  his  mouth  stretched  n  the 
widest  of  grins. 


It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  meal  that 
Mrs.  McKelvey  whispered  to  her  husband  : 
“I’m  go’nter  run  over  ter  Sarcv  Sal’s  for  a 
minnit.  Don’t  ’e  talk  now,  an’  watch  that 
baby.”  Mr.  McKelvey  nodded  patiently,  and 
his  wife,  throwing  a  shawl  over  her  head,  ran 
out  of  the  kitchen  door  on  her  errand. 

Jack  Gray’s  courage  revived  materially  at 
the  exit  of  this  important  character.  But  the 
Parson  paid  but  little  attention  to  Jack’s  bril¬ 
liant  remarks.  Jack  finished  his  supper  and 
started  to  go.  As  he  stopped  to  light  his  pipe 
at  the  stove,  he  espied  the  baby  in  his  cradle. 
“I’ll  be  throwed  out,  Bill,”  he  remarked,  “ef 
that  kid’s  nose  ain’t  gettin’  picked.” 

St  This  was  more  than  the  little  Englishman 
could  stand.  To  be  sure,  his  wife  had  told 
him  not  to  speak;  but  who  could  keep  silent 

when  that  baby  was 
insulted  ? 

“Yer  lie!”  he  shouted 
in  a  voice  that  made 
the  house  ring.  “He 
baint  no  kid;  ’e’s  gut 
more  futur’  than  you 
’ave  before  ’im,  an’  I 
kin  prove  it.”  And  Mc¬ 
Kelvey  dropped  hia 
pile  of  dishes  and  ac¬ 
tually  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  to  prepare  him¬ 
self  for  any  contest. 

His  actions  were  so 
warlike  that  Jack  re¬ 
treated.  He  walked  to 
the  door  with  an  iron¬ 
ical  “Evenin!’  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kelvey,”  and  went  out 
of  one  door  just  as 
Mrs.  McKelvey  came 
in  at  the  other. 

“Bill,”  said  the 
worthy  landlady  stern¬ 
ly,  “I  ’eard  you  talk¬ 
ing.”  “Yes,  mum,  you 
did,  mum,”  roared  the 
wrathful  Englishman, 
“Jack  Gray  h’insulted 
the  baby,  mum,  an’  I’ll 
punch  ’is  ’ead  for  ’im, 
mum.” 

I  don’t  know  what 
induced  Mrs.  McKel¬ 
vey  to  perform  such  a 
foolish  operation — per¬ 
haps  it  was  becaur . 
her  small  husband  had 
shown  such  pluck  in 
fighting  with  his  voice 
such  a  large  man  as 
Jack  Gray.  At  any 
rate,  she  rushed  across 
the  room,  and  gave  the 
little  man  a  hug  that 
must  have  taken  the 
breath  completely  out 
of  him. 

“Ain’t  ’e  ’shamed 
afore  the  Parson  ?  ”  he 
gasped  at  last. 

“H’l  don’t  care,  Bill, 
it  ain’t  often  I  do  it,° 
returned  Mrs.  McKel¬ 
vey. 

Mr.  McKelvey  shook 
his  bead  as  he  gathered 
his  dishes  and  placed 
them  in  the  wash-pan. 
The  last  remark  made 
by  his  wife  was  too 
true  to  be  contradict¬ 
ed.  Perhaps  the  little 
man, as  he  straightened 
his  back  and  tried  to 
expand  his  lungs, 
wished  that  these  dem¬ 
onstrations  could  be 
spread  over  a  larger 
space  of  time,  and  thus 
become  more  frequent 
and  less  violent. 

“’Ou  did  he  h’insult 
the  baby,  Bill  ?”  asked 
Mrs.  McKelvey,  after 
she  had  carefully  in¬ 
spected  the  cradle 
member  of  her  family. 

‘E  said  as  ’ow  ’is  nose 
was  picked,  ’e  did,  an’ 

’e  called  ’im  a  kid,  mum,  an’  I  told  ’im  as  ’ow 
’e  ’ad  more  futur’  than  ’im.” 

It  might  have  been  somewhat  difficult  for  a 
stranger  to  glean  Mr.  McKelvey’s  exact|mean- 
ing  from  this  statement.  By  his  skillful  use  of 
pronouns,  he  threw  a  doubt  over  the  mind  of  an 
entirely  impartial  listener  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Gray’s  nose  or  the  baby’s  was  picked.  But  his 
wife  understood  him  perfectly.  She  satisfied 
herself  by  a  close  inspection  that  Jack’s  insin¬ 
uation  was  false. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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DEC  2  9 


si, 000.00  Prise,  In  Gold  Coin,  for  the  BEST  ACRE  OF  POTATOES,  season  1889,  and  grown  exclusively 
with  THE  MAPES  POTATO  MINIRE. 


$500.00  in  additional  prises  also  offered  hv  the  Mapes  Co.  For  particulars,  see  the  Mapes  Pamphlet 
(issued  about  January  15tli,  1889),  MAILED  FREE;  also  American  Agriculturist,  January  Number,  for 
COMBINATION  GRAND  PRIZE  $1,000.00  ol  llie  American  Agriculturist  and  the  Mapes  Co. 


WHAT  AUTHORITIES.  SOME  WITH  LONG  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE,  SAY : 


“The  Mapes  fertilizers,  though  higher  in  price  than  some  otheis,  are  scientifically,  care¬ 
fully  and  honestly  made.  In  the  use  of  them,  we  are  always  pretty  sure  of  good  results.  We 
use  them  every  year  and  have  not  been  disappointed  in  their  action  (May.  1838).  They  seem 
to  go  right  to  the  spot  and  stay  there  better  than  any  other  sort  we  have  used.  W e  get  most 
excellent  results  in  both  corn  and  potatoes.”  (May,  1888).—  Wilmer  Atkinson ,  Farm  Journal. 

“  Under  average  conditions,  and  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
name  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  as  the  best  and  most  profitable  fertilizer  for  Potatoes.”— 
American  Agriculturist. 

“  The  Mapes  Potato  Manure  is  certainly  as  good  a  fertilizer  for  the  Crops  as  we  can  expect 
to  find.” — J.  T.  Lovett ,  Orchard  and  Garden. 


Special  low  freight  rates  effected  to  distant 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN 


“  Its  action  Approaches  Certainty,  or  as  near  it  as  any  manure  can  be  expected  to  do.” — 
E.  S.  Carman,  Rural  New-  Yorker. 

“  Our  own  experience  with  various  commercial  fertilizers  has  convinced  us  that  with  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  the  Mapes  Manures  worn  out  lands  can  be  Restored  to  Fertility  Quicker  and 
with  Less  Expense  than  in  any  other  way.” 

“The  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  the  Mapes  fertilizers  has  given  them  an 
enviable  reputation  and  standing,  not  only  in  the  United  States  and  Provinces,  but  in  Oreat 
Britain  and  oth°r  European  countries.”—  American  Agriculturist, 


points  on  car-load  or  single  ton.  Apply  to 

GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  TOBACCO  CIRCULAR  NC  V  IN  PRESS.  MAILED  FREE. 


Dr.  Seth  Arnold’s 

COUGH  KILLER 

7]  is  the  Very  Best  Remedy 

For  a  Cough 

I  ever  used. 

Mrs.  A.  .T.  Church,  Sher- 
born,  Mass. 


Druggists,  26c.,  60c. ,  and  $1.00. 


lire  sent  anywhere  oa  trial  to  operate  against  ah 
—  other  Presses,  the  custom¬ 

er  keeping  the  one  that 
suits  best.  No  one  has  ever 
dared  show  up  any  other 
Press,  as  iJcderlck's  Press 
.  js  known  to  be  beyond 
.competition,  and  will  bale 
,  •wild  twice  the  rapidity  of 
"  any  other.  The  only  way 
.interior  machines  can  ho 
jB'dd  is  to  deceive  the  fn- 
artncrl'nifr  i  by rldirulou  IV 
i.disc  h.ut.'.meiilB,  *"!  lai-s 
sell  wlthoutsightoreeeing, 
and  swindle  the  purchaser. 
5  "Working  any  other  Press 
f  alongside  of  Dedcrick’s  al- 
iways  sells  the  purchaser  a 
JPederick  Press,  and  all 

- - . - ‘know  It  too  well  to  show 

up  Address  for  circular  and  location  of  Western 
and  Southern  storehouses  and  Agents. 

p.  K.  DEDERTCK  &  CO..  Albany,  N.Y. 


MATTHEWS’  Seed  Drill. 

Hand  Cultivator,  Wheel  Hoe. 

Single  or  Combined. 

The  Standard  of  America! 

Admitted  by  leading  seedsmen 
and  market  gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  the  most  pcrfcctand 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Brume  of  cheap  imitation*.  Allgenuine 
drills  bear  our  nume  on  need  box.  Made  only  ny 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogue. 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COMPANY, 
Box  75  CHICO  V  JR  K  FALLS,  JTIass. 

lay  Tedders,  manufactuhees  of 

Horse  Rakes, 

Feed  Cutters. 

Vegetable  Cutters, 
Reversible  Sulky  Plows, 

liight  Hand  and  Side  Hill  Plows, 

I arrows,  Tobacco  Bidgere 
Etc.,  Etc.  fjend  for  Circulars,  Price  List  and  Terms. 


Self  Guiding.  Uses  a  wheel  landside.  Two  horses 
instead  of  three.  A  ten  year  old  boy  instead  of  a  plow¬ 
man.  No  pole  (except  among  stumps).  No  side  draft. 
No  neck  weight.  No  lifting  at  corners.  Easier  driving, 

SSSfSS  LIGHTER  DRAFT 

off  wheels.  Will  plow  any  ground  a  mower  can  cut 
over  No  equal  in  hard,  stony  ground,  or  on  hillsides. 
Our  book,  “FUN  ON  THE  FARM,”  sent  Free 
to  ail  who  mention  this  paper. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.'^mSE* 

C5*“  Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  given 
on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents, 


THESANDEN  EU 


RUPTURE 

."sftN  Dt»'s?  ElectricTRUSS 

ar  ran  tea  HKsrTrusHinadc,  to  CURE 
11  Curable  oaeesorRefund  Money.  Only 
Electric  Truss  In  World.  Perfect 
Retainer, Gives  infant relief>peedycure 
Ease  and  Comfort  dnyand  night.Thia  New 
Intention  combines  science, durabilityand 
.  Price $:l& $5.  Illuw.pamphlet  free. 
Broadway  &  12th8t..  HEW  YORKt 


Tlie  G-reat  Butter  Herd ! 

H( JLSTE1N-FRIESIAN  CATTLE, 

CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON.  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONIAN  HORSES. 

— - -  The  Lakeside  Herd  ot  Hoi  stein- Friesian s  bands’  un 

rivaled  in  average  production  of  Milk  and  Butter.  All  interested 
_  are  invited  to  send  for  Catalogue,  giving  complete  records  and  pedi- 
P?  grees  of  every  animal  in  the  herd,  and  to  personally  investigate  the 
]  truth  of  this  statement  before  purchasing.  A  large  and  very  choice 
stud  of  Clydesdale  Horses  of  all  ages,  fine  young  Percheron  Stallions, 
wwiinwiiiuiH.  elegant  Imported  French  Coach  Stallions,  Standard  Bred  Hambletoman 

50  Cows  in  Advanced  Registry.  Stallions,  of  the  best  trotting  strains  Prices  low  for  quality  ot  stock. 


8BXXTXZS,  POWEIili  db  LAMB 

In  writing  always  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


S.YMA  CUBE, 


IV. 


IT. 


POULTRY 


.Trade  Mark. 

Hollis’s  Canned  Meat  for  Poultry. 


Will  make  hens  lay  ! 

vVill  make  chickens  grow  ! 

— AND  GOOD  FOR— 

Moulting  Fowls. 

This  food  Is  « frk'Hv  fiY“»h  moat,  .-nrcftt’O  cooked, 
found  fine,  seasoned  ana  hermetic;.) o  se-.ed  In  tin 
ins.  Being  ground  fine,  it  can  be  readll.v  mixed  with 
>ft  food,  ana  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
tare.  Price,  SO  cents  per  can:  $3  per  dozen.  Address 
HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  AND  WOOL  CO., 
i  North  St..  Boston.  Mass,  Mention  this  Paper. 


CLARK’S 


ROOT  CUTTER 


Acknowledged  by  all 
stock-raisers  to  Be  the  only 
perfect  Root-Cutter. 

Send  for  New  Circular. 

HICCANUM 

M’f’g  Corporation, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

tiiguuuuii..  tuuli. 
Warehouse,  38  So.  Market 
St.,  Boston,  Mass,;  189  &  191 
Water  St.,  N.Y.  Send  for 
geneial  list  of  Implements. 


Send  for  our  New  Seed  Catalogue. 


Piso’s  Cure  is  our  best  selling  medi¬ 
cine.  I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of 
its  beneficial  effects,  and  recommend  it. 
— S.  Larry  :  Druggist,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

I  FEW  FIRM  FICTORS I 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3.000  feet. 
f.,r  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  any 
..ther  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 
r»  H?-k  20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  #25 
to  $40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
tm-lness  for  Winter  or  8urnmer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business  Send  4e^nts  in 
-.am. for  illustrated  Catalogue  H.  Addrkss. 

Pierce  Artesian  &  On. Well  S’ply  Co.,  80  B’ver  St., N.Y 


In  the 
World. 


BRICWILE 

MACHINERY 


W.  PENFIELD&  SON 

illoughby,Ohio. 


BEST 


Newtown  Doub'  Reared,  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers. 

New-  Fenton  Tj  -Qshers  and  Clkankrs  are  the  Best 


ERTEL'S  VICTOR  , 

Shipped  anywhere  to  operate/ 
ONTRl^L  AGAINST  ALL  OTHER  | 


We  also  manulacture  Self-Dump  Rakes,  Corn  Shell 
ers,  Farm  Rollers,  etc.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Price 
Lists.  A  A.  BLAKER  &  CO.,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTIKR  SWISS  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.PARSON8  &  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y 


Poultry  Supplies, 

Such  as  Ground  Beef  Scrap,  Granulated 
Bone,  O.  Shell,  Bone  Meal,  Animal  Meal, 
etc.  For  pi  Ices  and  particulars  send  for  my  Circular, 
tendering  Works  and  Mills,  Worcester.  Mass. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT, 


dCCDI  CCS  I1VEC  Are  the  BEST. 
tCCIILCuu  UICO  Sold ry Banouiimi 


KLANDRETH&  SONS 


THE 
3LDEST 


SEED 


HOUSE 

. . . AMERICA 

iave  issued  their  handsomely  illustrated  SEED  Catal¬ 
ogue  for  1889.  Merchants.  Market  Gardeners  and 
’rivate  Families  desiring  Cood  Seeds,  should  send  a 
•ostal  for  a  copy.  FREE  to  all  applicants.  Address 

1  I  ANIWTH  J&.  SUNS  DUlTHlijT.Pmj  PA 


That  the  Rural  New-Yorker  stands  ready 
to  supply  as  Premiums  for  Subscribers. 


THESE  ARE  SAMPLES  ONLY 

of  what  we  are  prepared  to  furnish.  The  list 
is  without  limit : 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1  6  Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Addresa 

iMES  L.EFFEL  <&,  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St..  New  "York. 


FRUIT  TREES 


to  destroy  injurious  insects 
^  *  recommended  by  all  experienced 

^Horticulturists  and  by  this  system  only 
^  i  perfect  fruit  be  secured.  For  full  direc- 

^tions  and  outfit  for  hand  or  horse  power,  address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  Lock  port,  N.  Y. 


JOHN 


40  COUPON  OFFERS  AND 

our  large  illus.  Catalog  of  SCROLL  SAWS, 
Tools,  Designs,  and  30  CTS.  WORTH  ol 
full  size  SCROLL  SAW  DESIGNS  Kent 
FREE  for  lO  cent* in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

WILKINSON  CO.,  65  State  St.,  Chicago. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


qtil 


,  Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Regulating.  Hun. 
dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  liatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
at  less  coat  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
6c  for  Illus  Cato.  GEO.  11.  STAHL,  Quine,.  III. 


RAZORS  POCKET  KNIVES 

If  you  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  firm  adver¬ 
tising  Razors  and  Pocket  Knives  by  mail,  write  at 
once  to  ALLING  tV  LODGE,  Madison,  Ind. 


to  #8  a  day.  Samples  worth  81.50,  FREE.  Line* 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mien. 


Any  Harrow, 

Any  Plow, 

Any  BIowing'.Machine, 

Any  Hay  Rake, 

Any  steam  Engine, 

Any  Thrashing  Machine, 

Any  Road  Machine, 

•  Any  Piano  or  Organ, 

Any  Sewing  Machine. 

Any  Churn  or  Butter  Worker, 

Any  Creamer. 

Any  Rifle  or  Shot  Gun, 

Any  Gold  or  Silver  Watch, 

Any  Sort  ol  Silverware  or  Jewelry, 

Any  Windmill, 

Any  Farm  Wagon, 

Any  E^eed  Mill. 

Any  Fodder  Cutter, 

Any  Carriage  or  Cart, 

Any  Corn  Shelter, 

Any  Reaper  or  Biuder, 
Any  Hay  Carrier, 
Any  Hay  Press. 

Aiiy  Horse  Power, 

Any  Dog  Power, 

Any  Lawn  Mower, 

Any  Land  Roller, 

Any  Cultivator, 

.  Any  Eanuinr  Mill, 

Any  Root  Cutter, 

Any  Feed  Steamer. 

Any  Potato  Digger, 

Any  Hydraulic  Ram, 

Any  Stump  Puller, 

Any  Cider  Mill, 

Any  Corn  Planter, 

Any  Thoroughbred  Cow  or  Bull, 
Auy  Horse  of  any  Breed, 

Auy  Sheep  ol  auy  Breed, 

Any  Hog  ol  Any  Breed, 

Auy  Dog  ol  any  Breed, 

Auy  Poultry  of  any  Breed, 


Live  at  home  and  make  more  money  working  for  ue  tha* 
I  at  anything  else  in  the  world.  Either  sex.  Costly  outfit 
TUKlt.  Tenia*  Yitklt.  Address,  Tuujc  &  Co..  Augusta,  Maine. 


9  PC1ITQ  for  Catalogua  of  hundreds  of  useful  Art! 
C  Util  I  O  cles  less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  Apts,  and 
Dealersselllarffe  Quantities.  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  Chicago. 


PRESSEY’S  BROODER.  SK 

Hammonton  Incubators,  ;wo  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan  Fowls  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

G,  W.  Pit  ESSE  V.  liammontou,  N. 


SIMPLY  ANYTHING! 

The  terms  giveu  on  the  articles  we  illustrate 
show  what  we  can  do  for  agents.  Write  and 
see  if  we  cannot  duplicate  these  figures  on 
ANYTHING  YOU  WANT. 

For  further  particulars  write  at  once  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker-, 

34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


\ 


